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United States 
of America 


ongressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 85% CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, JULY 11, 1957 
(Legislative day of Monday, July 8, 1957) 


The Senate met at 10:30 o’clock a. m., 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of our fathers, grant that we may 
go forth to meet this day’s duties and 
responsibilities with the constant re- 
membrance of the great traditions 
wherein we stand and the shining cloud 
of witnesses which at all times sur- 
rounds us. May a sense of the unseen 
and eternal color all our thoughts and 
endeavors. May a realization of Thy 
presence guide all our decisions and per- 
meate our will’s most inward citadel. 
Be Thou with us in our silence and in 
our speech, in our haste and in our lei- 
sure, in companionship and in soli- 
tude, in the freshness of the morning 
and in the weariness of the evening, 
crowning all with Thy “Well done” as 
faithful servants. 

We ask it through riches of grace in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Wednesday, July 
10, 1957, was approved, and its reading 
was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of 
his secretaries, and he announced that 
on July 10, 1957, the President had ap- 
proved and sigt.ed the following acts: 

S. 1428. An act to authorize furniture and 
furnishings for the additional office building 
for the United States Senate; 

S. 1429. An act authorizing the enlarge- 
ment and remodeling of the Senators’ suites 
and structural, mechanical, and other 
changes and improvements in the existing 
Senate Office Building, to provide improved 
accommodations for the United States Sen- 
ate; and 

S. 1430. An act increasing the limit of cost 
fixed for construction and equipment of an 
additional office building for the United 
States Senate. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a message from the 
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President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of Walter C. 
Ploeser, of Missouri, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Paraguay, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. Young was excused 
attendance on the sessions of the Sen- 
ate from today until Monday, July 15, 
1957. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to express my appreciation 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], before 
he leaves the Chamber, for being pres- 
ent with me this morning as the Senate 
meets to discuss the very important sub- 
ject of civil rights. 

I am also grateful to my delightful 
friend from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] 
for being present. 

We shall have a rather long day, be- 
ginning at 10:30 a. m. and continuing 
until late this evening. I hope the aides 
of the Senate will notify other Senators. 
I do not see present a member of the 
minority, whose leader has made the 
motion which is now pending, to advo- 
cate the motion. 

I do not wish to inconvenience Sena- 
tors. We are meeting at an unusually 
early hour. However, in the hope that 
Senators will be afforded ample oppor- 
tunity to present their views, the leader- 
ship has arranged to come early and 
stay late. 

Mr. President, I have been reading in 
the newspapers and hearing from the 
distinguished correspondents who chron- 
icle the events of the Senate, a great deal 
about a compromise on the so-called 
civil-rights bill. This discussion of com- 
promise has been carried in the press. I 
wish to make this observation: In my 
opinion, it is both premature and inac- 
curate. I do not know of any partici- 
pants on either side who are talking in 
such terms. 

This discussion arises, in my opinion, 
because thus far the debate has been 
conducted on a very high plane, free 
from rancor and free from bitterness. 
Senators are debating the issues, and the 
debates should be studied carefully. 

There is no way to predict the outcome 
at the present time. There is quite 
some distance to go before the end result 
will even begin to take shape. 

But that is not surprising. The issue 
is deeply emotional and cannot be settled 


in a few hours, or even in a few days. 
So long as we can continue to explore 
the issues in the current spirit, I have 
every confidence that the Senate, with 
dignity and decency, will reach a very 
reasonable judgment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND entered the Cham- 
ber. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand that 
the distinguished Senator made some 
mention of the attendance on this side 
of the aisle. I was at a meeting of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
was delayed 1 minute in reaching the 
Chamber, by my official duties in the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor needs to make no apology for being 
delayed. 

The Senator from Texas expressed ap- 
preciation to the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JonNsTon] and the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] for 
being present with him this morning, 
and he explained that the Senate has a 
very long day before it, having met in 
an unusual situation, at an early hour. 

As the Senator from California knows, 
the Senator from Texas and other Sena- 
tors are frequently late. But it is a fact 
that when the Senate met at an early 
hour this morning only two other Sena- 
tors were present. 

For that reason I shall have a few 
statements which I will make before I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, so that 
I will not disturb the activities of Sena- 
tors, including the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. So far as the Senator from 
Texas is concerned, the Senator from 
California can, if he desires, return to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
continue his studies there. I do not 
think he will miss a great deal, because 
I intend to make some insertions in the 
Recorp, and make a few statements con- 


.cerning the pending business. 


Mr. President, one of the privileges of 
being a Senator is the opportunity af- 
forded for contact with outstanding 
people. 

Recently I spent a delightful evening 
with Mr. and Mrs. Walter Lippmann. 
Personally, I consider him one of the 
most astute analysts of our times, and 
my regard for his judgment is extremely 
high. 

He is a man of true intellectual inde- 
pendence, who thinks through a problem 
and refuses to avoid logical conclusions 
merely because they are unpopular. He 
never seeks to curry favor with the mob. 

This morning, Mr. Lippmann presents 
his views on the question before us. I 
do not necessarily agree with all his 
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views, but they are striking, and I wish 
to read his column into the RECORD. 


[From the Washington Post of July 11, 1957] 
VOTING AND INTEGRATION 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


Once again, as with the budget, the Presi- 
dent has let it be known that he is not 
sure he is fully in favor of a major measure 
which has been put forward by his ad- 
ministration. Indeed, in the case of the civil- 
rights bill, it appears that he has had a 
quite misleading impression of what is in it. 
Thus, at his press conference on July 3, he 
said in reply to a question, that while he is 
not a lawyer and did not “participate in 
drawing up the exact language of the pro- 
posals,” he did know “what the objective 
was that I was seeking.” It was “to prevent 
anybody illegally from interfering with any 
individual’s right to vote if that individual 
were qualified under the proper laws of his 
State.” 

Protecting the right of Negroes to vote in 
elections for Federal officials is, in fact, the 
objective of Part IV of the bill but the objec- 
tive of Part III is to strengthen the Federal 
power to enforce all the civil rights laws, in- 
cluding the law which calls for integration 
in the publi» schools. The President has cer- 
tainy been misled, in fact it is hard to see 
how he can have read the bill, if he thinks 
that it is directed solely, or predominately, 
at securing and protecting the right to vote. 
For, as the text shows clearly, the bill is a 
comprehensive measure for the better en- 
forcement of «ll these civil rights, which exist 
in the laws but are in fact denied or nullified 
in various parts of the country, 

The President’s lack of understanding of 
the bill enabled Senator RUSSELL of Georgia 
to score heavily when he charged that the 
bill was an “example of cunning drafts- 
manship,” and that it was promoted by a 
“campaign of deception.” 

It certainly is puzzling to find the Presi- 
dent so inadequately informed about the ob- 
jectives of the bill. But whatever the reason 
for his misunderstanding, there has been no 
cunning deception. The text of the bill 
makes it quite obvious that much more than 
the right to vote is involved. The Attorney 
General, Mr. Brownell, during the hearings 
in the House committee and in a memoran- 
dum, dated April 9, 1956, specifically included 
integration in the public schools among the 
Federal activities to be promoted by the bill. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that the ob- 
jectives of the bill are much wider than to 
secure and protect the right to vote. This 
raises great questions of principle and of na- 
tional policy. For while the right of qualified 
adults to vote and the right to have their 
children attend unsegregated schools are 
both civil rights, there are important differ- 
ences between the two kinds of rights. Sena- 
tor Russet himself recognized this in his 
speech of July 2 when he said that the 
American people generally are opposed to any 
denial of the right of ballot to any qualified 
citizen” but that even “outside the South 
there are millions of people who would not 
approve” of the use of force to compel 
integration. 

In principle, it is the duty of the Federal 
Government to use its legal powers to secure 
and protect the right to vote. But to pro- 
mote integration it is its duty to use per- 
suasion in order to win consent. The two 
objectives—voting and integration—ought 
not to be lumped together, and the wise 
thing to do now would be to accept an 
amendment to the bill which separates them. 

No doubt there would still be a die-hard 
opposition in the Deep South. But a bill 
which did only what the President thinks 
that this bill does, would be much harder 
to defeat. It would be hard to filibuster 
against it for any long time. For there are 
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indeed millions of Americans outside the 
South who think that it is high time that the 
right to vote was respected. They do not 
think, however, that integration in the pub- 
lic schools can be or should be enforced more 
rapidly than local sentiment will accept it. 

Insofar as the right of southern Negroes to 
vote can be secured and protected, they will 
acquire powerful means for establishing all 
their rights. I am not sure whether Sen- 
ator RuSSELL’s remarks, which are quoted 
above really means that southerners of his 
eminence are now prepared to concede the 
right to vote. But if they do mean that, 
they mark a very great advance for the cause 
of civil rights. 

A disfranchised minority is politically 
helpless. Let it acquire the right to vote, 
and it will be listened to. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, Walter 
Lippmann has written an article en- 
titled “Voting and Integration,” which 
was published in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post. It is characteristically to 
the point, and very much in point in con- 
nection with the debate in which the 
Senate is now engaged. I should like to 
read sentences from it, and then have it 
printed in the Recorp in its entirety at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

The first sentence I wish to read calls 
attention to the statement of the Presi- 
dent at his press conference last week. 

Thus, at his press conference on July 3, 
he—the President—said in reply to a ques- 
tion, that while he is not a lawyer and did 
not “participate in drawing up the exact 
language of the proposals,” he did know 
“what the objective was that I was seeking.“ 
It was to prevent anybody illegally from in- 
terfering with any individual's right to vote 
if that individual were qualified under the 
proper laws of his State.” 


The article concludes with these 
words: 
A disfranchised minority is politically 


helpless. Let it acquire the right to vote, 
and it will be listened to. 


The entire article by Mr. Lippmann is 
so much in point in connection with the 
general debate now pending that I had 
intended to ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the body of the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. I am advised 
that it has already been placed in the 
Recorp by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson] before I entered the Chamber. 
I was detained by attendance at a fu- 
neral for a former South Dakotan this 
morning. So, I express the hope that 
all Senators will read the article in its 
entirety. 


EXCESSIVE IMPORTS OF OIL INTO 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to know why we are unable 
to get action to curb excessive imports 
of oil into this country. 

I cannot understand why a few im- 
porting companies are allowed to control 
the economic development of my State 
of Texas and of other oil-producing 
States. 

That is the effect of the present situa- 
tion. The importing companies are, to 
all intents and purposes, telling the do- 
mestic oil industry “We don’t have room 
for your oil.” And at the same time 
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they are bringing into the country a 
record amount of foreign oil. 

Mr. President, in this 31-day month of 
July, oil will flow from Texas wells only 
13 days. 

It already has been indicated that a 
majority of the buyers of Texas crude 
oil will urge that production again be 
limited to 13 days in August. 

Every oil producer in Texas lives with 
a production quota. The quota changes 
month in and month out. This month, 
the production allowable for many will 
not bring in enough revenue to enable 
the producers to meet their bank com- 
mitments. 

The big importing companies demand 
on the one hand that they be uncon- 
trolled and unfettered. They demand 
on the other hand that the quota on the 
independent producer here at home be 
further tightened. 

In Texas much of our State tax reve- 
nue comes from oil. During this month 
of July the cut in oil production will re- 
sult in a tax loss to the State government 
of $142 million as compared with June. 

That is not the only loss. 

The heavy imports are seriously ham- 
pering drilling operations everywhere in 
the United States. 

Independent producers traditionally 
operate on borrowed money. They are 
having to pay higher interest rates at the 
very time that their income is dropping. 

Exploration costs jump as drillers find 
it necessary to go deeper and deeper for 
new supplies of oil. 

In view of these facts, it is not surpris- 
ing that drilling activity in the United 
States is sharply down this year. 

This curtailment of drilling means less 
oil is found. It means less reserves 
available for the time when we may find 
ourselves in desperate need of domestic 
ol Ce 

Mr. President, it is vitally necessary 
that we keep the American oil industry 
healthy enough to meet all foreseeable 
defense needs, in addition to our normal 
nondefense needs. We cannot afford to 
run out of oil—oil produced in our own 
country. 

Crude-oil imports have been incréas- 
ing ever since the defense amendment to 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act was 
approved 2 years ago. Up to now, action 
by the administration has been limited 
to study and consultation. 

The time for study has passed. Con- 
gress gave the administration authority 
to curb excessive imports of oil. 

Mr. President, that authority should 
be exercised now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now turn to another subject. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Senator from Texas has the floor. 


The 


THE BUDGET 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the current debate should not 
completely obscure the progress of the 
“battle of the budget.” I would like to 
submit—for the information of my col- 
leagues—the latest figures that are 
available. 
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They indicate reductions approaching 
$4 billion—or 6.4 percent—from the 
President’s budget that was submitted to 
us in January. Furthermore, there is 
ample room for further reductions. 

Up to this point, appropriation re- 
quests totaling $60,553,833,463 have gone 
through some stage of consideration by 
this Congress. On the basis of their cur- 
rent status, they have been cut to $56,- 
656,136,959. 

This represents a total cut of $3,897,- 
696,504. 

This calculation is based partly upon 
the Senate’s action on the authorization 
for the mutual security bill. As we 
are all aware, this affected the ceiling 
only, and the appropriation for this 
item is usually well below the ceiling. 

In view of developments in the other 
body, and the sentiments I have heard 
expressed in the Senate since the author- 
ization bill was passed, I have no doubt 
that the amount in the Mutual Security 
appropriation bill will be substantially 
below the amount authorized in the Sen- 
ate Mutual Security authorization bill. 
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Mr. President, I believe these figures 
indicate that Congress has worked con- 
scientiously to meet the demand of our 
people for economy. Every Member of 
the Senate is entitled to congratulations 
for his contribution to the result. I 
should like to extend special congratula- 
tions to the senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HAYDEN], and to all the members 
of the Committee on Appropriations on 
both sides of the aisle, particularly the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces|]. Both 


the Senator from Arizona and the Sen- 


ator from New Hampshire early in the 
year set a target to be reached in reduc- 
ing the budget. I believe we will not 
only meet that target, but do better than 
that. These Senators have labored long 
and hard, and the country owes them a 
debt of gratitude. Iask unanimous con- 
sent that a table summarizing the ap- 
propriations be printed in the Recorp at 
this point, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Enacted or awaiting President's signature 


Agriculture (conference figure) 
Defense (Senate figure). ....-. 
Public works (House figure) 
Mutual security (Senate authorizatio 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
order entered yesterday provided for a 
morning hour today for the transaction 
of routine business. Such business is 
now in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
AMENDMENT OF ACT RELATING TO ESTABLISH- 

MENT OF OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE IN Dis- 

TRICT OF COLUMBIA 

A letter from the president, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington, D. C., transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the act entitled 
“An Act to authorize the District of Colum- 
bia government to establish an Office of Civil 
Defense, and for other purposes,” approved 
August 11, 1950 (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment which are not needed in the conduct 
of business and have no permanent value 
or historical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition (with accom- 
panying papers); to a Joint Select Committee 
on the Disposition of Papers in the Executive 
Departments, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
and Mr. Cartson members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate, 


Estimates Appropriations | Reductions 

5 815. 227, 933, 846 |$14, 023, 218,179 | $1, 204, 715, 667 

3, 065, 446, 617 3. 666, 543, 757 2 860 

-| 86, 128, 000, 000 | 34, 534, 229, 000 1, 593, 771, 000 

876, 453, 000 S14, 813, 023 61, 639, 977 

4, 356, 000, 000 | 3, 617, 333, 000 738, 667, 000 

60, 553, 833, 463 | 56, 656, 136, 959 3, 807, 690, 504 

r LL: 6.4 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 3071. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to enter into and to 
execute amendatory contract with the 
Northport Irrigation District, Nebr. (Rept. 
No, 606). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 2039. A bill to clarify the requirements 
with respect to the performance of labor 
imposed as a condition for the holding of 
mining claims on Federal lands pending the 
issuance of patents therefor (Rept. No. 608). 


EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCH PRO- 
GRAM IN CLOUD MODIFICATION— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I report favorably, with 
amendments, the bill (S. 86) to provide 
for an experimental research program 
in cloud modification, and I submit a 
report (No. 607) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the names of Senators 
MONRONEY, SMATHERS, BIBLE, THURMOND, 
YARBOROUGH, BRICKER, SCHOEPPEL, BUT- 
LER, POTTER, PURTELL, PAYNE, CARROLL, 
and Cotton may be added as additional 
cosponsors of this proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the bill will 
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be placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the names will be added as 
cosponsors, as requested by the Senator 
from Nevada. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 31 OF 
SECURITIES EXCHANGE ACT OF 
1934 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I report an original bill to amend 
section 31 of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934, and I submit a report (No. 
605) thereon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The 
report will be received and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 2520) to amend section 31 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
was read twice by its title and placed 
on the calendar, 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 


By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works: 

Brig. Gen. William A. Carter (colonel, 
Corps of Engineers) to be a member and 
president of the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion, vice Maj, Gen, John R. Hardin. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD (by request): 

S. 2519. A bill for the relief of the Crum 
McKinnon Building Company of Billings, 
Mont.; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. LAUSCHE: 

S. 2520. A bill to amend section 31 of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934; placed on 
the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lausch when he 
reported the above bill, which appear under 
the heading “Reports of Committees.“) 

By Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself and 
Mr. Morse) : 

S. 2521. A bill for the relief of Jeffery 
Tucker Murry (Lee Mee Hevan); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2522. A bill to permit certain veterans 
to waive entitlement to insurance benefits 
under title II of the Social Security Act in 
order to preserve their rights to receive 
disability pensions under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 2523. A bill for the relief of Alice Schon- 
berger; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lancer when he 
introduced the first above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 2524. A bill for the relief of Kim Lynn 

Haywood; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S. 2525. A bill to repeal section 601 of 
Public Law 155, 82d Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Alrorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(by request): 

S. 2526. A bill to promote the interests of 
national defense through the advancement 
of the aeronautical research programs of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 2527. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Louis D. Gingras as a permanent 
captain in the Regular Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 2528. A bill for the relief of Maria Biz- 
zio and her two minor children, Nicoletta 
Bizzio and Renato Bizzio; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 2529. A bill to clarify the law relating 
to the acceptance of business reply cards 
and letters in business reply envelopes, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


INVESTIGATION BY DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA COMMISSIONERS REL- 
ATIVE TO CONSTRUCTION OF 
HELIPORTS IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. BEALL submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 161), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia: 


Resolved, That the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia be, and they are hereby, 
directed to investigate and cause to be made 
a study of all factors involved in, including 
sites to be recommended, the construction 
of a heliport or heliports within the District 
of Columbia, with a view toward the pro- 
posal of sites for construction convenient 
to and in close proximity with the downtown 
Government and commercial areas of the 
District of Columbia. 

Sze. 2. The Commissioners are hereby di- 
rected to submit their report of such study 
to the Congress not later than January 31, 
1958. 


WAIVER OF ENTITLEMENT TO IN- 
SURANCE BENEFITS BY CERTAIN 
VETERANS 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
permit certain veterans to waive entitle- 
ment to insurance benefits under title II 
of the Social Security Act in order to 
preserve their rights to receive disability 
pensions under laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill, together with 
a statement prepared by me, relating to 
its provisions, may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 


The bill (S. 2522) to permit certain 
veterans to waive entitlement to insur- 
ance benefits under title II of the Social 
Security Act in order to preserve their 
rights to receive disability pensions un- 
der laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration, introduced by Mr. 
LANGER, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 202 of the 
Social Security Act is amended by adding at 
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the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(v) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, any individual who is en- 
titled to a disability pension under part IIT 
of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a) or subpart 
II of part B of title IV of the Veterans’ Bene- 
fit Act of 1957 and who is entitled to insur- 
ance benefits under this section may, at his 
option, waive entitlement to all or any part 
of such insurance benefits for any one or 
more consecutive months by filing with the 
Secretary a waiver certificate in such form 
and in such manner as the Secretary shall by 
regulations prescribe; but entitlement to 
such insurance benefits may not be waived 
with respect to any month prior to the month 
in which such certificate is filed. The filing 
of a certificate of waiver by any individual 
under this subsection shall not affect the 
entitlement to insurance benefits under this 
section of any other individual whose en- 
titlement to such benefits is based upon the 
same record of wages and self-employment 
income as that upon which the entitlement 
to such benefits of the individual filing such 
certificate is based.” 


The statement presented by Mr. 
Lancer is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LANGER 


Today, I am introducing a bill which I 
hope will be passed as soon as possible, be- 
cause the only purpose of this bill is to let 
a veteran save the disability pension being 
paid him by the Veterans“ Administration, 
by refusing to accept the full amount of 
social-security benefits to which he may be 
entitled, if by so doing, he would run afoul 
of the income limitation provision written 
in the veterans’ laws. Now if this sounds a 
little complicated, just let me clarify it by 
giving an example. 

Let us assume that a veteran of World 
War I, without any dependents, has been 
rated permanently and totally disabled, 
due to non-service-connected causes, and 
that the Veterans’ Administration has 
awarded him a disability pension of $66.15 
per month. Now under the law, this pension 
will be paid to him only so long as his annual 
income does not exceed $1,400. Let us go 
one step further and see what happens to 
this pension when the veteran becomes 
eligible, by reason of age, to receive social- 
security benefits. Perhaps, our veteran has 
been lucky in his employment, he has held 
a well-paid job, has worked continuously 
and paid into the social-security fund year 
after year. So, he receives a letter from the 
Social Security Agency, telling him that 
based on his salary and the number of years 
of employment, it has been determined that 
he will receive monthly payments in the 
amount of $150. This, of course, will bring 
his annual income up to $1,800 and so he 
is $400 over the limitation on income as 
fixed by the veterans’ laws. 

One day he goes to his mailbox and he 
find another letter, this time, from the 
Veterans’ Administration, telling him that 
his disability pension has been discontinued, 
due to excessive income. In fact, this letter 
may even say he owes the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration money and a demand will be made 
for payment as soon as possible. This in- 
debtedness to the Veterans’ Administration 
arose and accrued for each and every check 
the veteran cashed, even though innocently, 
during the year his income was in excess of 
$1,400. 

If another veteran, under this same set of 
facts, has dependents, the income limitation 
is set at $2,700 and this same ceiling on 
incomes applies to widows of a veteran, with 
and without minor children. 

My bill, expressed in the simplest terms, 
would permit a veteran caught in such a 
trap, to make a choice, the choice being 
whether to accept the full amount of money 
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from social security and have his disability 
pension cut off, or to decline to accept from 
social security anything more than the $1,400 
and so save his Veterans’ Administration dis- 
ability pension. In other words, my bill 
would let a veteran say to the social-security 
people, “I am a veteran, without any depend- 
ents and I want to continue to receive my 
veteran’s pension, so please don’t pay me any 
more than $1,400 during the year,” or, if he 
had dependents, “Please don’t pay me any 
more than $2,700.” 

My bill does nothing more nor less than 
give the veteran the right to make this 
election under the Social Security Act, just as 
he now has this right of election under the 
Railroad Retirement Act, the Civil Service 
Retirement Act and the laws applicable to 
annuities paid by the Government of the 
District of Columbia. So if a veteran already 
has this right of election under three Federal 
laws, why should it not be extended to the 
Social Security Act? I would like to hear 
just one good reason. 

Tn case any of my colleagues may be In any 
doubt about this income limitation, which 
so adversely affects veterans and their de- 
pendents, I want to point out that this pro- 
vision is written into Public Law 356, of the 
82d Congress, which was approved May 23, 
1952, and there is no way of getting around 
it, except by giving a veteran the right to 
ask that his income be reduced, for penston 
purposes. I want to repeat that this law was 
approved in 1952. 

What has happened to the cost of living 
since 19522 Well, nobody will deny that the 
cost of living has steadily continued to rise, 
and when I hear people talk about prevent- 
ing inflation, it just make me wonder. How 
do you prevent something which has already 
happened? Today, if you go to the grocery 
store with 81, what wil it buy? Very, very, 
little. Why the eheapest grade of coffee, 
purchased in a chain store, sells for $1.08 per 
pound. Would anybody contend that a 
veteran rated permanently and totally dis- 
abled, whose annual income is $1,405 should 
be taken off the pension rolls? Yet that is 
the law, and such veterans are being taken 
off the pension rolls every day for that very 
reason. 

Just how does a veteran get a rating of 
permanently and totally disabled? Well, I 
will tell you how. Only after a most thorough 
physical examination, by the submission of 
affidavits, and by meeting many other strict 
requirements of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Believe me, there is nothing presump- 
tive about it. But once he is taken off the 
pension rolis, it is very, very hard to get 
back on. I know that any veteran who has 
tried to be reinstated will bear me out on this 
point. 

Let us assume that a widow of a veteran 
is left with five minor children to support 
and that her annual income is $2,710. What 
happens in her case? Well, she too comes off 
the pension rolls. The children's entitlement 
may be considered separately, but the widow 
herself, is barred from the receipt of pension. 
Her pitiful little income is just too great. 

At this point in my remarks I want to call 
the attention of all the Members of this 
body to a table which was sent to me by the. 
Economics Division of the Library of Con- 
gress. If any Member will take the time even 
to glance at it, he will see how the present- 
day cost of the barest necessities of life 
compares with the cost of the same items in 
1952. Why, in some cases the cost of a 
particular item is 25 percent higher today 
than in 1952. Also, please notice that the 
value of a consumer dollar is 6.1 percent less 
than in 1952. 

Yet, in spite of all this, the veteran in the 
year 1957 is held to and bound by the very 
same income limitation that he was in the 
year 1952. 


1957 


The table is as follows: 


Consumer prices and purchasing power of the 
dollar, May 1952 and May 1957 


[1947-49= 100] 

Consumer prices May | May 

1952 1957 
Mie A 113.0 119.0 
A RAR CEN acl 114.3 114. 6 
Cereals and bakery produ: 114.3 130.4 
Meats, poultry, and fish... 14.5 103.7 
Dairy products.....-.... 109. 3 110.0 
Fruits and vegetables 124.3 122,5 
Other 104.4 109. 9 
Apparel... 105.8 106, 5 
llousing- 114.0 125.3 
‘Transportation 125.1 135. 3 
Medical cure 116.1 137.3 
Personal eure -= 111.6 123. 4 
Reading and recreation. 106. 2 111.4 
Other goods and Services 115.8 124.3 

Value of consumer dollar (104 

TOO) Pasa c ces eke ese! 89. 5 83. 6 


The income limitation fixed for veterans, 
under Public Law 356, is but one of many 
injustices being done our veterans and I 
believe it should be remedied immediately. 
Of the many other injustices, I reserve the 
right to speak at length at a later date. 

I believe that the income limitations 
should be raised to $3,000 for a veteran with- 
out dependents and to $4,000 for a veteran 
with dependents and that these amounts 
should also apply to the income of a veteran's 
widow. During the 84th Congress, I intro- 
duced a bill, S. 2978, having this identical 
provision. As a routine matter, a report was 
requested and received from the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs. He recommended 
against its enactment and so my bill died in 
the Senate Committee on Finance. Un- 
daunted, just as soon as we met in January 
of this year, on January 7, to be exact, I in- 
troduced another bill, S. 209, having the 
identical provisions. So far, no action has 
been taken on S. 209. 

I am deeply ashamed that legislation such 
as J am introducing today is necessary, never- 
theless I strongly urge its passage, because I 
just do not know of any other way to help 
veterans at this time. 

I want to assure you that as long as I am 
in the Senate, I will continue to fight for 
increased benefits for veterans and their de- 
pendents, in order that their standard of 
living may be improved, along with that of 
the rest of the Nation. It is indeed very 
hard for me to understand how our Govern- 
ment can be so generous with foreign aid, can 
give away billions of American dollars to 
every foreign country under the sun and at 
the same time be so niggardly in granting 
even the smallest increase in veterans’ 
benefits, 


AGREEMENT ON CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TRANSACTIONS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, certain 
Congressional procedures applicable to 
the Department of Defense and beyond 
its control are cumbersome and act as 
deterrents to orderly and efficient real- 
property management by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. One example of this 
is title VI, section 601, Public Law 155, 
82d Congress, which requires the mili- 
tary services to come to agreement with 
the Armed Services Committees on real 
property transactions, either acquisi- 
tions or disposal, involving sums greater 
than $25,000. In the case of acquisition, 
this procedure is required even though 
the committees have previously au- 
thorized action. Since no time limit is 
set within which the committees must 
act, there is often a loss of time which, 
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in many cases, is more disturbing than 
immediate disapproval. 

I am today, therefore, introducing a 
bill to repeal section 601 of Public Law 
155. Such action is in keeping with the 
recommendations of the second Hoover 
Commission and is strongly endorsed by 
the administration. The Hoover Com- 
mission Task Force on Real Property 
Management found that this time lag 
in committee frequently amounts to a 
year, and in 1 case the decision was 
delayed for over 2 years. This provi- 
sion is also burdensome for its effect 
upon the transfer of real property be- 
tween departments, and the use of one 
department’s storage space by another 
department. 

The Hoover Commission Special Task 
Force on Depot Utilization did not be- 
lieve, nor do I, that Congress intended 
to delay such transactions. However, at 
present the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force are required to come 
to agreement on these matters with the 
House and Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittees. Also in question here is the 
appropriateness of Congressional com- 
mittee participation in the executive 
management operation on the ground 
that it is an invasion of the executive 
by the legislative branch. The solution 
would be repeal of section 601 of Public 
Law 155, which is the effect of my bill. 

Mr. President, I send the bill to the 
desk for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2525) to repeal section 
601 of the Public Law 155, 82d Congress, 
introduced by Mr. ALLorr, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 601 of 
Public Law 155, 82d Congress (65 Stat. 365) 
(requiring the military services to come into 
agreement with Congressional committees 
with respect to certain real-estate actions 
involving sums in excess of 525,000), is 
hereby repealed. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTIONS 2275 AND 
2276 OF REVISED STATUTES—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 10, 1957, 

The names of Senators BARRETT, BEN- 
NETT, CHAVEZ, CURTIS, MALONE, and 
Younc were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 2517) to amend 
sections 2275 and 2276 of the Revised 
Statutes with respect to certain lands 
granted to States and Territories for 
public purposes, introduced by Mr. War- 
KINS on July 10, 1957, for himself, Mr, 
GOLDWATER, and Mr. ALLorr. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
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were ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


By Mr. RUSSELL: 
Statement on civil-rights editorial. 


NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 

following nominations have been re- 

ferred to and are now pending before the 

Committee on the Judiciary: 

Roy A. Harmon, of North Carolina, to 
be United States marshal for the west- 
ern district of North Carolina, 4-year 
term—reappointment. 

Hugh K. Martin, of Ohio, to be United 
States attorney, for the southern district 
of Ohio, 4-year term—reappointment. 

Charles W. Atkinson, of Arkansas, to 
be United States attorney, for the west- 
ern district of Arkansas, 4-year term— 
reappointment. 

James Y. Victor, of Oklahoma, to be 
United States marshal, for the northern 
district of Oklahoma, 4-year term—re- 
appointment. 

Frank D. McSherry, of Oklahoma, to 
be United States attorney, for the east- 
ern district of Oklahoma, 4-year term— 
reappointment. 

James L. Guilmartin, of Florida, to be 
United States attorney, for the southern 
district of Florida, 4-year term—reap- 
pointment. 

Emerson Ferrell Ridgeway, of Florida, 
to be United States marshal, for the 
northern district of Florida, 4-year 
term—reappointment. 

On behalf of the Committe2 on the 
Judiciary notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Thursday, July 18, 1957, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear at 
any hearings which may be scheduled. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF A 
NOMINATION BY THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 

man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

tions, I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ate received today the nomination of 

Walter C. Ploeser, of Missouri, to be Am- 

bassador of the United States to Para- 

guay, vice Arthur A. Ageton, resigned. 
Notice is given that the nomination 
will be eligible for consideration by the 

Committee on Foreign Relations at the 

expiration of 6 days, in accordance with 

the committee rule. 


DEATH OF ARTHUR BROWN, JR. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
rise to announce the death of Mr. Arthur 
Brown, Jr., on July 7, 1957, at Burlin- 
game, Calif. Mr. Brown was one of the 
foremost architects of the country, and 
a friend of my father. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Brown 
was a practicing architect, and was serv- 
ing as one of the architectural consult- 
ants for the extension of this historic 
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Capitol Building in which we are now 
sitting. I have the honor to be a mem- 
ber of the special commission under 
which this work is being planned. 

I am sure the Senate will join me in 
extending to Mrs. Brown and other mem- 
bers of the family our deepest condo- 
Iences. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a brief statement outlining the 
background, education, activities, and 
accomplishments of this outstanding 
fellow Californian. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Born: Oakland, Calif. 

Education: University of California, 
bachelor of science, 1896, doctor of laws 
1931; Ecole des Beaux Arts, pupil of Victor 
Saloux, Dip. 1901; ist Prix Godeboeuf, Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, 1900; 2d Prix Rougeion, 1901 
and 1903. 

Member: American Institute of Architects, 
northern California chapter; Institut de 
France, 1926; American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, 1953; National Academy of Design, 
1953. 

Activities: Lecturer, Harvard University, 
1918; acting professor of architecture, Uni- 
versity of California, 1919; member, Board 
of Consultants, United States Treasury De- 
partment, 1927-32; Chairman, Board of Ar- 
chitects, Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion, 1937-40; superintendent of architec- 
ture, University of California, 1938-49; mem- 
ber of board of architects, San Francisco Bay 
Bridge, since 1932. 

Partial list of buildings designed: City 
Hall, San Francisco, 1915 (in partnership 
with John Bakewell, Jr.); Department of 
Labor and Interstate Commerce group, 
Washington, D. C., 1933; Federal Office Build- 
ing, San Francisco, 1934; University Library 
Annex, University of California, Berkeley, 
1940; Administration Building, University of 
California, Berkeley, 1941; Hoover Library, 
Stanford University, 1941 (associated with 
John Bakewell, Jr.); San Francisco Opera 
House; Veterans’ Building, San Francisco; 
Pasadena City Hall. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial ap- 
pearing in today’s New York Times en- 
titled “The Right-To-Vote Bill” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

I do not agree with all the facts and 
conclusions of this editorial, but included 
therein are admissions by proponents of 
the bill that first, the bill does confer 
power to enforce school integration by 
injunction; second, it should not confer 
this power; and, third, this provision of 
the bill should be stricken. 

I am amazed at the plea of surprise 
by so many proponents of this bill at the 
charge that it includes power to enforce 
school integration by injunctive meas- 
ures. 

This fact was pointed out many times 
by the senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin] at committee hearings 
on the bill. I pointed it out as a witness 
before the subcommittee in my testi- 
mony on February 15, 1957. Mr. 
Brownell never denied that such power 
existed, but expressly admitted it at the 
hearings. 

The President has repeatedly said he 
Iooks on the bill primarily as covering 
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only so-called voting rights. By impli- 
cation he thus says he does not wish it 
for the integration of the schools. If 
this be correct, the President could well 
propose to strike all of part III so as to 
unmistakably cover this point and clear 
up doubt as to other areas of interfer- 
ence with State and local administration. 

In view of the fact that the President 
is the chief proponent and sponsor of 
this proposed legislation and that his in- 
fluence gives the bill its major legislative 
strength, we submit that he should make 
a clear-cut statement of disapproval of 
part III. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Richt-To-Vore BILL 


The lengthy conference President Eisen- 
hower had yesterday with Senator RUSSELL, 
of Georgia, indicates the seriousness with 
which the White House views the major 
charge brought by Mr. RUSSELL in his speech 
last week against the civil-rights bill. This 
was the sensational allegation that hidden 
in one section (pt. III) of the bill is “a force 
jaw designed to compel the intermingling 
of the races in the public schools” by the 
injunctive process, and “to authorize the 
use of troops” to integrate them. 

Although the inflammatory language Sena- 
tor RUSSELL used in his speech does not con- 
tribute to a calm approach to this touchy 
subject, the fact remains that he has dis- 
covered in the pending bill terminology that 
may indeed be fairly interpreted in the way 
he chooses to interpret it. In previous dis- 
cussion of the civil-rights measure there has 
been almost total neglect of this one point. 
The administration bill in something very 
much like its present form was debated and 
passed by the House a year ago; the current 
one was debated and passed by the House 
again last month; there have been exten- 
sive hearings and reports and innumerable 
speeches on the subject; yet in all this time 
no one has made a real issue of the possi- 
bility pointed to by Senator RUSSELL that 
the bill might be used to enforce school in- 
tegration by injunction. The House mi- 
nority reports both this year and last, and 
some brief testimony by Attorney General 
Brownell, do mention this possibility. But 
until the last few days it has been generally 
overlooked—so much so that some of the 
bill's leading proponents now admit pri- 
vately that they had never even thought of 
it. 

Now, this does not mean that the language 
is therefore bad, nor that on its merits the 
section of the bill to which Senator RUSSELL 
most violently objects should be eliminated. 
But it does mean that there is every indica- 
tion that neither President Eisenhower nor 
the principal protagonists of the administra- 
tion bill in Congress considered this measure 
as anything more than a bill to insure to 
every American citizen the right to vote in 
Federal elections, as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. The President has said as much 
in his press conferences: “I was seeking * * * 
to prevent anybody from illegally inter- 
fering with any individual's right to 
vote Practically everybody fighting 
for this bill, and we include this newspaper, 
has been seeking the same thing. We have 
viewed it primarily as a right-to-vote“ bill; 
and, as we have said here before, we believe 
that the injunctive process without jury 
trial is a perfectly proper device to enforce 
this basic constitutional right if necessary. 

We also believe with the Supreme Court, 
and have said many times, that integration 
of the schools is likewise required by the 
Constitution. We believe, too, in equality of 
economic opportunity for all races—a point 
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that was originally imeluded in and then 
eliminated from the administration's civil 
rights proposals. But not all of these rights 
can be enforced in precisely the same way, 
nor can some be effectuated as quickly as 
others, 

It would in no way prejudice the inex- 
orable forward march of school desegregation 
in the South to make it clear that this bill 
deals exclusively with voting rights, which is 
what almost everybody had thought all along 
it deals with. Integration of schools is quite 
another matter; and although it may well be 
that the devices used in the pending bill 
may ultimately be found necessary to enforce 
the desegregation decision as well, it is the 
part of wisdom to take one step at a time 
and concentrate now, in this law, on the 
basic right of a free ballot. 

Of course the entire question of amend- 
ing the civil rights bill is premature anyway, 
because technically the question now before 
the Senate is whether or not to take up the 
measure at all. The southern oppositionists 
haven't a leg to stand on—though they have 
strong voices—in the debate over making 
this bill the pending business. Once that 
is done, then will come time for amendments 
and limitations. The southern die-hards, 
Senator Russe.t included, are not going to 
like the bill in whatever form it emerges. 
Much more important than whether or not 
they like it is the question whether it is an 
equable, moderate, enforceable bill in con- 
formity with our best traditions. We think 
that it can easily be made just that. 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
think I can speak for many Senate sup- 
porters of the civil-rights bill when I 
say that the reported vacillation of the 
President on this proposed legislation 
comes as a shock. 

As a result of these reports—and the 
press is full of them this morning—I 
have sent a telegram to the President 
which I should like now to read into the 
RECORD. 

The text of my telegram to the Presi- 
dent is as follows: 

I am deeply disturbed by the flood of re- 
ports that you and your administration are 
wavering in your support of the basic pro- 
visions of the civil-rights legislation pend- 
ing in the Senate. 

I urge you most sincerely to refute these 
impressions by immediately issuing a public 
statement reaffirming your strong support of 
this moderate legislation in the form so 
overwhelmingly passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

To do less than that, to allow these re- 
ports to gain currency by your silence, sabo- 
tages the efforts of the House and of all of 
us in the Senate, regardless of party affilia- 
tion, who believe that every American is 
entitled to the privileges of first-class citi- 
zenship: 

If ever the prestige and voice of the Office 
of the Presidency were needed, it is now. 
Please act. 


NIAGARA POWER DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I believe 
it is important to have clearly before us 
the prospects for action this year on 
S. 2406, to provide for the development 
of Niagara power. Grave concern is ex- 
pressed on this subject by the press, 
industry, and many people in New York. 
I think it vital, therefore, that the 
record be clear. 

Assurance has been given both by the 
majority and minority leaders of this 
body that the Niagara power bill will 
be called up before the Senate before 
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we adjourn this year. I believe I am 
using the exact words employed by the 
majority leader. I rely upon that as- 
surance, and I believe it should be relied 
upon generally. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. The Sen- 
ator is aware of the fact, of course, that 
the Niagara power bill was cleared by 
the majority policy group and was re- 
ported to the Senate by the Committee 
on Public Works, and that it is now the 
pending business before the Senate. It 
was necessary to set it aside for the con- 
sideration of the motion of the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] be- 
cause, by general agreement, his motion 
was delayed until July 8 so that we could 
pass appropriation bills. 

The Senator from Texas has indicated 
that before sine die adjournment he 
plans to suggest to the Senate that it 
consider the Niagara power bill and the 
TVA measure which has been reported by 
the Committee on Public Works. I can 
give the Senator from New York no as- 
surance that that will be done, although 
I hope that the suggestion will be ap- 
proved. It may be, however, that a ma- 
jority of the Senate will look upon it in 
another light. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say that the 
minority also has cleared the bill for con- 
sideration as soon as we can dispose of 
the business before the Senate, including 
the current proposed legislation, which 
we hope to have before the Senate in a 
few days. 

I feel certain, so far as the majority 
leadership is concerned, that we will co- 
operate with the majority in having the 
Niagara measure, together with a num- 
ber of other bills, considered by the Sen- 
ate prior to sine die adjournment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the minority 
leader. I believe our colleague from 
Texas used the word “suggest.” I un- 
derstand that to mean—and I said so 
affirmatively—to move. If the Senate 
votes him down and votes the rest of us 
down, of course, that is the Senate's 
sovereign power. But that is a little dif- 
ferent, I think, from “suggest.” Am I 
correct in that understanding? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope the 
Senator from New York will not put the 
Senator from Texas in a straitjacket. 
When I said “suggest,” I intended ex- 
actly that. I meant by that by asking 
unanimous consent of the Senate, or by 
some other medium, which I will consider 
at the proper time. 

Without indulging in an argument 
with the Senator from New York, I 
should like to reserve to myself what 
procedure I may desire to employ at the 
time, particularly in view of the fact that 
I am trying to be helpful to the Senator 
from New York. 

I do not want the Recorp to show, how- 
ever, that he has any corner on priority 
and that everything else will stand by 
and wait for Niagara, simply because the 
Niagara bill has been set aside in order 
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to give another measure priority. It 
may very well be that there will be other 
priority measures, in the judgment of 
the Senator from Texas and in the judg- 
ment of other Senators. 

Mr. JAVITS. I did not have any idea 
of pressing the point to the extent of 
making the Senator from Texas feel that 
I was questioning his majority leader- 
ship, his discretion, or his authority in 
any way. Asa matter of fact, I made it 
very clear that all we are expecting 
and I said it unilaterally—is that the 
Niagara power bill will be brought before 
the Senate before final adjournment. 
That, of course, includes any other bill 
which the Senator from Texas may con- 
sider to be of equal or superior priority. 
I appreciate very deeply the good faith 
involved; I do not question it at all; I 
rely on it completely. 

I shall place in the Recorp, before I 
conclude, editorials published in two of 
the leading newspapers of the State of 
New York, including the New York 
Times, because apparently, although I 
would not think what is stated in the 
editorials needed to be said, it does need 
to be said. So I ask the Senator to be 
good enough to understand my words 
only in that context. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I want the 
Recorp to show that if any priority is to 
be given, the Senator from Texas plans, 
of his own volition, without suggestion 
from any other Senator, to bring the 
Niagara bill up for the attention of the 
Senate, and to ask the Senate to con- 
sider it, whether it be by motion or unan- 
imous consent. Then it will be a matter 
for the Senate to consider. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. I think we understand his 
position clearly. What is more im- 
portant, we very deeply appreciate and 
understand his situation perfectly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have 2 additional min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from New York may 
proceed for 2 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, no one 
appreciates the parliamentary difficul- 
ties of the majority leader more than 
does the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works. It is not the duty of the 
chairman even to suggest taking up the 
Niagara bill or the TVA bill, both of 
which I consider to be just as important 
as the bill the Senate is now discussing— 
as à matter of fact, more so, because we 
will never agree on what we are now dis- 
cussing. But it is possible to agree on 
the Niagara bill and to agree on the 
TVA bill; and both those measures are 


certainly necessary. Without my sug- 


gesting that they be considered, I feel 
that the two proposed pieces of legisla- 
tion are very important to the American 


people, and I hope the majority leader 


and the minority leader will get together 
and give the Senate a chance to vote on 
them. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, every ef- 
fort is being made by the sponsor of this 
measure in the other body to bring about 
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consideration of it there while the civil 
rights bill is being debated here. I have 
every expectation that the grave inter- 
ests which make this emergeney legisla- 
tion will be as fully respected there as 
they are here, and that coordinate ac- 
tion of both bodies may therefore be 
confidently expected before final ad- 
journment. 

The measure relating to Niagara 
River power, which is before us, has the 
strong backing of the State of New 
York and its people, and it is the duty 
of every one of us in the Congress from 
New York to be indefatigable in the 
effort to have it enacted into law. My 
senior colleague and I have already put 
before this body the emergency charac- 
ter of this proposed legislation and our 
determination to fight for it. 

Mr. President, western New York in- 
dustries based on low-cost hydroelectric 
power are now in a state of arrested de- 
velopment. The industrial powers con- 
sumers conference of Buffalo, N. Y. 
representing 37 diversified and basic 
industries in western New York, has in- 
formed me that some firms are consid- 
ering withdrawal from the area, which, 
incidentally, is vital to the national de- 
fense, especially because the chlorine in- 
dustry is concentrated there. It is a 
very serious situation for us in New 
York. A minimum of 45,000 jobs in the 
Niagara frontier area are being jeopar- 
dized by the delay. 

I think I know the people of the Niag- 
ara frontier. They have managed some- 
how during the last year since the 
Schoellkopf disaster, which made in- 
dustry in the Niagara area heavily de- 
pendent upon a temporary power sup- 
ply from Canada. They realize, of 
course, that even with a bill enacted 
into law, construction will take several 
years, but it must be started. 

Finally, Mr. President, I think it is 
important to emphasize that there is 
no question of conflict between civil 
rights and Niagara power. Each is of 
an emergency character in totally dif- 
ferent fields. One does not have to be 
against civil rights to be for Niagara or 
vice versa. Both are extremely im- 
portant to the people of New York 
State, the overwhelming majority of 
whose 17 million people look to this 
body for action on both. 

Mr. President, two leading newspapers 
of the State, one the New York Times in 
New York City, and the other across the 
State, the Evening News of Buffalo, have 
printed editorials reflecting, I believe, 
the opinion of the vast majority of my 
constituents in assessing the importance 
of securing Niagara legislation this year. 
I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks at this point. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

From the New York Times of July 10, 1957] 
NIAGARA POWER WAITS AGAIN 

New York State has been waiting 7 years 
for Congress to approve development of elec- 
tric power from the United States share of 
Niagara River waters divided by the 1950 


treaty with Canada. Now, just when a com- 
promise bill appears to have an excellent 
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chance to pass the Senate, it is pushed aside 
to make way for a debate on civil rights that 
may go on for weeks, 

Without disparaging the importance of the 
civil-rights legislation or the leisurely ex- 
amination of which it is worthy, we wonder 
whether it wouldn't be possible for the Sen- 
ate to find an interlude to get some business 
like Niagara to a vote. Senator JoHNSON of 
Texas, the Democratic majority leader, has 
already put the Niagara bill on the floor 
agenda, suggesting fast action. New York's 
Senators Ives and Javits also urged imme- 
diate consideration. So did Senator Kerr, 
as chairman of the Public Works Committee 
that reported the bill June 24. 

A number of urgent matters are piled up 
awaiting Senate action. The businesslike 
way for the Senate to handle this situation 
would be to deal with these measures from 
time to time, so that some work could go 
forward to the House, as in the case of the 
Niagara bill. Even important measures have 
a way of getting lost in an August adjourn- 
ment rush, and New York, needing electric 
power from Niagara and facing at best a long 
construction period, cannot endure the dis- 
appointment of another congressional post- 
ponement to January. It does not seem un- 
reasonable to ask that a little Senate action, 
on pressing matters, be interspersed with 
much talk on civil rights. 


From the Buffalo Evening News] 

The Niagara power bill, so desperately 
meeded in western New York, at long last 
is in shape to pass the Senate. The votes 
for the Kerr compromise apparently are in 
hand. The House is ready to act swiftly if 
the Senate acts first. 

But the hitch is the civil-rights bill and 
Senator KNOwWIANꝰD holds the key to that. 
Once that is called up for debate, it is en- 
tirely probable that the Niagara power bill 
will be dead for this session. Once the civil- 
rights bill is moved, the long-threatened 
southern filibuster will begin. What hap- 
pens to any other legislation for this session 
is highly problematical. The Niagara fron- 
tier just can't afford to be caught in that 
snarl. 

The two Senators from this State, Sena- 
tors Ives and Javirs must know this. They 
have a vast and serious responsibility to see 
that the Niagara power bill is given its 
chance for enactment. The civil-rights bill 
cannot be sidetracked, and won't be hurt if 
it is delayed for another very brief spell. 

The key to the Niagara bill is Senator 
RNOWLAND of California, the Senate minor- 
ity leader. This weekend he will determine 
whether to call up the civil-rights bill Mon- 
day, we beg Senator KNowLanp to take cog- 
nizance of the situation, and let the Niagara 
bill be brought to a vote before the Senate 
becomes tangled in the civil-rights filibus- 
ter. We urge every citizen, every industrial 
leader in the area who is familiar with the 
Niagara situation to telephone or telegraph 
an appeal to Senator KNOWLAND and Sena- 
tors Ives and Javrrs today. Monday will be 
too late. 

More to the point, the Republican Party 
leaders in the State and in Erie, Niagara as 
well as adjoining counties, have a grave re- 
sponsibility to impress upon Senator 
KNOWLAND and the representatives of this 
area the fact that asking for this delay does 
not mean opposition to civil rights, but is 
aimed to retrieve a disastrous situation for 
the frontier. We face a serious economic 
reversal and even more acute power short- 
age. This is not a favor to a power com- 
pany. It's a matter of jobs and industrial 
development—and the avoidance of re- 
stricted power use in the birthplace of 
hydro power. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND HELLS 
CANYON DAM 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
believe President Eisenhower should be 
commended for granting an audience 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUssELL], who is the lead- 
er of the forces opposing the President’s 
civil-rights program. Although I sup- 
port the civil-rights program, I believe 
such an interview was only fair and 
proper—and thoroughly in keeping with 
the great traditions of the Presidency. 

I now suggest that President Eisen- 
hower grant the same access to his op- 
ponents on another great issue before 
the Nation; namely, that of full develop- 
ment in the public interest of the finest 
hydroelectric power site still belonging 
to the American people. Never has Pres- 
ident Eisenhower met face to face with 
those Senators from the Pacific North- 
west, led by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who 
are championing the high Federal dam 
at Hells Canyon. 

Surely, Mr. Eisenhower will grant to 
those Senators who oppose his view- 
point on Hells Canyon the same privilege 
of discussion and presentation of their 
views, that he has allowed to the op- 
position fighting against his civil-rights 
bill. Is the President of the United 
States less fervent in his championing 
of civil rights than in his advocacy of 
private exploitation at Hells Canyon? 
Is he less eager for fairness at Hells 
Canyon than on civil rights? 

President Eisenhower is to be com- 
mended for granting a hearing to Sen- 
ator RusskLL on the civil-rights ques- 
tion. When will he grant a similar hear- 
ing to Senator Morse and the other Pa- 
cific Northwest Democratic Senators on 
the Hells Canyon issue? Time is run- 
ning out for Hells Canyon. Will the 
President allow this great water power 
site to slip permanently from public 
possession without even listening per- 
sonally to the facts from the other side? 

If it is fair and wise for the President 
of the United States to hear both sides 
on civil rights, how can it be wrong for 
him likewise to hear both sides as to 
Hells Canyon? 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to raise a procedural question and I 
should like to have the attention of the 
majority leader and the minority leader. 

Before I do so, I may say to my good 
friend, the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], that no one could be more en- 
thusiastic in support of his position on 
the Niagara power issue than the senior 
Senator from Oregon. 

There will come before the Senate, as 
soon as we vote upon the pending mo- 
tion, my motion to refer the civil-rights 
bill to the Committee on the Judiciary 
with instructions to report in 2 weeks, 
During that 2 weeks’ period, the Senate, 
I feel certain, could dispose of not only 
the Niagara bill, but also a good many 
other emergency bills which need at- 
tention. We would, at the same time, 
protect what I think is a very important 
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historic procedural policy of the Senate, 
namely, that we would at least give our 
committee an opportunity to let us down, 
if it wishes to follow that course of 
action, or to carry out what I think is 
its clear committee responsibility. 

I may say that I also think my motion 
will give the Committee on the Judiciary 
now the benefit of the discussion which 
has been had on the civil-rights bill on 
the floor of the Senate, and thus might 
result in a much better bill being re- 
ported by the committee than we will 
ever get by way of the floor compromises 
which have already started in this de- 
bate, with the Senate acting as a Com- 
mittee on the Whole of the matter of 
civil rights. 

That happens to be my view; and I 
am going to make a motion, as soon as 
I am in parliamentary position to do 
so, which will give the Senate a very 
much needed—in my opinion—2 weeks’ 
period in which to handle just the kind 
of emergency legislation in which the 
Senator from New York is so vitally in- 
terested; and on that issue he will find 
me standing shoulder to shoulder with 
him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on that point, will the Senator 
from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I whole- 
heartedly agree with the viewpoint of 
the Senator from Oregon that the great 
difficulty now confronting any Member 
of the Senate who earnestly and con- 
scientiously wishes to have the Senate 
pass bills in the national interest is that 
the Senate has no committee report and 
committee interpretation whatever on 
the bill in question. Only last night I 
sent for a selected group of reports which 
were available. 

In the case of the housing bill which 
the Senate passed this year, 66 pages of 
the report were devoted to setting forth 
the history of that legislation and to 
giving a section-by-section analysis of 
the bill and interpreting the meaning 
and far-reaching effects. 

The Hells Canyon bill, to which the 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEU- 
BERGER] referred, and which the Senate 
passed, had accompanying it a report 
of 98 pages; and I believe the report goes 
into the question of natural resources 
for the future, the great Pacific North- 
west, the comprehensive development, 
the existing confusion, and the advan- 
tages of the high dam, as compared with 
the features of the other dams. The re- 
port does all that in great detail, and 
includes a section-by-section analysis of 
the bill. 

It is one thing for a Senator to have 
the benefit of a report on the Hells 
Canyon bill or a report on the Atomic 
Energy bill, which has a 34-page report, 
and to study the fine print and the sec- 
tion-by-section analysis and the recom- 
mendations of the committee staff and 
the views of the Senators who are on the 
committee, and their interpretation of 
the bill, and their development of the 
facts regarding the bill. It is another 
thing for Senators to have only a naked 
bill on the calendar, without any analy- 
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sis of the bill, without any recommenda- 
tions by the committee staff or by the 
members of the committee, and without 
any report interpreting the bill. 

I believe that is one of the reasons 
why Senators have engaged in the dis- 
cussions which have occurred in the 
Senate this week, and why there will be 
similar discussions in the days ahead. 
In short, if the Senate does not have the 
benefit of a report on the bill, there will 
be legislative statements on the bill— 
statements which will have the same 
effect as a report on the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I com- 
pletely agree with the majority leader. 
One of the advantages which will follow 
if my motion is agreed to is that the 
Senate will have, I believe, a report in 
2 weeks. I dislike to predict; but my 
prediction is that I will be very much in- 
terested in what I believe will be a report, 
probably by a majority of the commit- 
tee—that is to say, a majority of the 
committee which I think would favor a 
very much adjusted civil-rights bill, as 
opposed to no civil-rights bill at all. But 
I believe the Senate should have the 
benefit of a committee report, to be used 
at least as a basis for the debate. 

Mr. RNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator from Ore- 
gon. He has been very frank. This 
is the second time he has indicated 
that if my motion to have House bill 6127 
made the pending business prevails, he 
will submit a motion to have the bill re- 
ferred to committee, with instructions. 
In the same spirit of frankness, let me 
say that I am sure the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon would want me to 
say—he might not want me to say it, 
but I think I should say it, in the same 
spirit of frankness—that at that time I 
will resist such a motion by the Senator 
from Oregon to have the bill sent back 
to the committee which for more than 6 
months has had before it the Senate 
version of the bill but has not reported 
it to the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I had al- 
ready taken judicial notice that such 
would be the position of the Senator 
from California. But my position is 
that the committee has not had before 
it the House bill, and there are differ- 
ences between the House bill and the 
Senate bill; and I think the Senate is 
now entitled to a report on the House bill. 

Mr. President, I now return briefly to 
a procedural matter. I want both the 
majority leader and the minority leader 
to know that not one syllable of any 
word I speak on this subject is intended 
as any personal criticism of either the 
majority leader or the minority leader 
or their leadership. But the Senate is 
confronted with the parliamentary sit- 
uation to which I have referred, namely, 
the holding of committee meetings while 
the Senate is engaging in debate on the 
civil-rights bill. I respectfully say to 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader that apparently there is no uni- 
form policy in regard to the holding cf 
committee meetings while the debate on 
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the civil-rights bill is occurring in the 
Senate Chamber, because while I am 
speaking at this time, a subcommittee 
of the District of Columbia Committee 
is meeting and a subcommittee of the 
Foreign Relations Committee is meeting, 
although some other committee meet- 
ings at this time have not been allowed. 
There may be other committees which 
are meeting now but if they are and do 
not have the Senate’s consent it follows 
that they are meeting illegally. 
Therefore I shall object to having any 
further committee meetings held while 
the present debate is under way. I do 
not think there has been any showing 
of the existence of an emergency which 
would justify having either one of those 
committees which I have mentioned 
meet at the present time. I think the 


Senate should get this debate on civil’ 


rights behind it, and should maintain 
a completely uniform policy regarding 
the holding of committee meetings. 
When I say that, I do not want either 
the majority leader or the minority lead- 
er to think that I am criticizing either 
of them in the slightest, or that I am 
implying any criticism of either or them. 
I simply shall object to having any cc. - 
mittees meet until the Senate disposes 
of the pending motion. I request that 
any committee now meeting illegally 
under the rules of the Senate be notified 
that its meeting is illegal and unofficial. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oregon yield 
again to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I appre- 
ciate the statement the Senator from 
Oregon has made, and I appreciate his 
desire to cooperate with the leadership. 

So far as the majority leader is con- 
cerned—and I think this is also true of 
the minority leader—I wish to say we do 
have a uniform policy regarding this 
matter, and it is that consent has not 
been given for committees to meet dur- 
ing the sessions of the Senate. 

The committees to which the Senator 
from Oregon has referred, if they are 
meeting, are meeting without the knowl- 
edge of the majority leader and without 
the approval of the Senate. 

I call the attention of the Senator 
from Orgeon to paragraph (c) of sec- 
tion 134 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, reading as follows: 

No standing committee of the Senate or 
the House, except the Committee on Rules 
of the House, shall sit without special leave, 
while the Senate or the House, as the case 
may be, is in session. 


The majority leader has said to each 
Member of the Senate who has talked to 
him—and I may say that more than a 
dozen have talked to him in the last few 
days—that it will be necessary for them 
to arrange to have committee meetings 
before the Senate convenes or after the 
Senate adjourns or takes a recess, be- 
cause several Senators have informed 
me—just as has the Senator from 
Oregon—that they object to having 
committees meet during the sessions of 
the Senate. 

So I should like to have the Recorp 
show that any Members of the Senate 
who are attending committee meetings 
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are doing so without leave of the Senate, 
and in violation of subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 134 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act; and I express the hope that 
when this matter is called to their atten- 
tion, those committees will conclude 
their deliberations. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in view 
of what the Senator from Texas has 
said, I shall investigate my parliamen- 
tary rights in the matter. But pending 
that, I now serve notice that I shall ob- 
ject to any transaction of business in 
the committees referred to, namely, the 
Judiciary Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia and a 
subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, which are holding meetings 
this morning. I object to them holding 
meetings for the taking of testimony or 
for any other purpose. I shall press 
that objection on the basis that anything 
those committees do, I shall consider to 
be unofficial and beyond their jurisdie- 
tion. I also announce officially that I 
shall object to the payment with Govern- 
ment funds for any transcript of a record 
of these unofficial hearings. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to ask a 
question regarding this matter. I have 
felt many times that the holding of com- 
mittee meetings during the sessions of 
the Senate constituted a great imposi- 
tion, chiefly upon Senators who do not 
have the benefits of the services of com- 
mittee staffs that other Senators have 
the benefit of. I am informed in this 
connection that this morning a meeting 
of the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs is being held—a meeting 
which I myself was anxious to attend, 
but I did not feel quite justified in saying 
to the other members that they could 
not go on with it. 

Do I correctly understand that it is 
the intention of the Senator from Ore- 
gon to have his objection apply to all 
committee meetings? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; to all committee 
meetings. The ones stated by me were 
the only two about which I knew; but 
if the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs is holding a meeting, I like- 
wise file objection to its meeting. 


LOANS FOR EXPANSION OF THE 
POULTRY INDUSTRY 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
May 20, 1957, I called attention of the 
Senate to the fact that the Government 
had six lending agencies which were 
making loans to finance the expansion of 
the poultry industry, at a time when 
there is a serious overproduction of all 
poultry products. I also called attention 
to the fact that notwithstanding that 
the six Government agencies are mak- 
ing loans to finance that expansion; an- 
other Government agency was spending 
$12 million to buy surplus eggs to support 
the market; I asked the Department to 
reverse this inconsistent policy which 
was not only wasting the taxpayers 
money but bringing ruin to many poul- 
try farmers. 
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Since that time we have had several 
conferences at the office of the Secretary. 
The conference included representatives 
of the Government lending agencies, 
representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture, representatives of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and representatives of the various 
farm organizations. 

There has been complete agreement 
reached that this policy should be re- 
versed. Today, at 11 o’clock a. m., the 
Secretary of Agriculture, through Act- 
ing Secretary True D. Morse, released 
a statement, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have incorporated in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

USDA ANNOUNCES CREDIT AGREEMENT To 

STABILIZE POULTRY INDUSTRY 

WASHINGTON, July 11, 1957.—Acting Sec- 
retary of Agriculture True D. Morse an- 
nounced today that governmental and pri- 
vate lending agencies have agreed to coop- 
erate to bring greater stability to the poultry 
industry in regard to credit that would ex- 
pand production. 

The Acting Secretary’s. statement follows 
recent conferences with the agencies on poli- 
cles for extending credit to the industry. 

In the conferences USDA pointed out that 
the poultry industry’s tremendous expansion 
has from time to time resulted in very low 
prices to producers. The Department asked 
the cooperation of officials of the credit 
agencies, and of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association to bring about a better 
balance between production and demand. 

All institutions that extend credit to the 
poultry industry can help it regain and 
maintain a strong position by exercising 
care when extending credit, Acting Secretary 
Morse said in today’s statement. He recom- 
mended that particular attention be paid to 
the industry's productive capacity. 

During the postwar years and prior to 
about 1954 the poultry industry experienced 
an unprecedented growth due largely to 
technological improvements in production 
and marketing efficiencies and to rapidly 
expanding consumer demand for protein 
foods. The relatively short supply of red 
meats also contributed to consumer demand. 

Since 1954, however, poultry production 
has generally exceeded this increased con- 
sumer demand, resulting in declining prices 
to producers. Increased efficiencies in pro- 
duction have continued, but have not been 
sufficient to offset the lower prices. Conse- 
quently poultry producers have been under- 
going financial difficulties, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. In this statement 
the Secretary has announced that the 
Government and private lending agen- 
cies have agreed to cooperate to bring 
greater stability to the poultry industry 
in restraining credit that would expand 
production. The Government has 
agreed that it will curtail further loans 
by the lending agencies pending the de- 
termination of the Secretary that poul- 
try—layers, broilers, or turkeys—are no 
longer in oversupply. This action now 
being taken will be a major step toward 
extricating the poultry industry from the 
major difficulties which it has faced in 
recent months. The Secretary has the 
pledge of the officials of the credit agen- 
cies and of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association to cooperate. Private 
industry and the Government working 
together to curtail further expansion at 
this time represents a major step in as- 
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sisting poultry producers attain some 
degree of stability in this industry. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I vield. 

Mr. BUSH. I wish to congratulate the 
Senator from Delaware for his efforts in 
connection with the matter he has just 
discussed in the Senate. His interest 
and leadership have had much to do with 
bringing about the decision which the 
Senator from Delaware has mentioned. 
I have tried to cooperate with the Sena- 
tor because of my very deep interest in 
the subject. In my State there are some 
2,000 chicken raisers, I believe. There- 
fore, I know at firsthand the great con- 
tribution which the Senator from Dela- 
ware has made toward a solution of their 
problems. 

For the Recorp, I ask unanimous con- 


sent that a press release I made on April 


22, 1957, in this connection be incorpo- 
rated in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, April 22.—United States 
Senator Prescott Bus called today for an 
investigation of Government programs 
which, on the one hand, loan funds for 
poultry production, and, on the other, spend 
large sums in support of the egg market. 

“Does it make sense for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to loan millions of dollars for the 
production of poultry and eggs, and then be 
forced to spend millions of dollars to support 
the egg market?” the Connecticut Senator 
inquired in letters to Chairman ALLEN J. 
ELLENDER, of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, and Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, the 
ranking minority member. 

“It makes no sense to me, nor to poultry- 
men and farmers of my own State of Con- 
necticut who with other taxpayers are con- 
tributing to the cost of this fantastic contra- 
diction in our national agricultural policy.” 

Senator Busk said that for many months 
he has been concerned with the plight of 
poultry and egg producers in Connecticut, 
and has sought to determine the reasons 
for the serious problems which confront 
them. 

“The basic cause, as in other fields of agri- 
culture, is overproduction which has glutted 
markets and depressed prices. Producers 
are caught in a cost-price squeeze. Govern- 
ment price supports on feed grains have con- 
tributed to a high fixed cost of production, 
Surpluses have been aggravated by the entry 
of new producers into the market with the 
encouragement of feed companies, and, in- 
deed, of the Federal Government. 

“From July 1, 1954 through March 1, 1957, 
the Farmers Home Administration made 
loans totaling $9,690,660 to finance poultry 
enterprises. 

“Since September 27, 1956, to the present, 
the Department of Agriculture has spent 
$12,349,975 in an attempt to stabilize egg 
prices, and this program is still continuing. 

“In the interests of poultry producers and 
of all the taxpayers of the United States, I 
urge your Committee on Agriculture to make 
a thorough inquiry into this matter. I hope 
it will be possible for the committee to make 
recommendations which will bring an end to 
what appears to be a shocking waste of the 
taxpayers’ money.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut for his support. 
The Senator from Connecticut has been 
very cooperative and of much assistance, 
along with many other Senators from 
the Northeast, in working out a solution 
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of this problem, whereby we could get 
actual cooperation between the Govern- 
ment landing agencies and private in- 
dustry. 

The poultry industry has not asked 
for Government supports. All that they 
ask is that Government agencies stop 
using taxpayers’ money to finance fur- 
ther expansion of new poultry facilities 
at a time when a state of overproduction 
exists. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maryland, who likewise has 
taken an active part in working out a 
solution of this problem. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, my ac- 
tivity has not been anywhere equal to 
that of the Senator from Delaware. My 
purpose in rising is to compliment the 
Senator from Delaware for the excellent 
work he has done. We could never un- 
derstand why there should be spending 
of Government money for something of 
which we already have too much. I wish 
to congratulate the Senator from Dela- 
ware for the marvelous work he has per- 
formed. I know it has been of great 
service to the chicken-growing industry. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I thank the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. President, I shall not burden the 
Record with the many resolutions which 
I have received from poultry producers 
throughout the country in support of the 
stand I have taken. I think their atti- 
tude can best be summed up by an edi- 
torial which appeared in the July 6 issue 
of the Rural New Yorker, in which there 
is pointed out the inconsistency in the 
previous Government policy. The edi- 
torial suggests that not only is the policy 
resulting in a waste of the taxpayers’ 
money, but was actually doing much in- 
jury to the American poultry farmers. 
I am glad this inconsistent policy has 
been reversed by the Department. I wish 
to congratulate the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for the action he has taken here 
today. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial appear in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INCONSISTENCY AND WASTE 

The American public is indebted to Senator 
JohN WILLIAMS, of Delaware, for his placing 
on the record a glaring example of incon- 
sistency in Government policy. 

The poultry business is a top industry in 
the Senator's home State and he knows the 
extent to which overproduction and low 
prices have seriously affected this industry. 
Now he finds that, while the United States 
Department of Agriculture has been urging 
curtailment of broiler and egg production in 
the major producing areas and, in support of 
that program, has purchased $12 million 
worth of surplus eggs in the past 2 years, 6 
Government lending agencies have been en- 
gaged in financing the expansion of broiler 
and egg production in other areas. To be 
exact, there have been loans totaling 835 
million made by these agencies during the 
same period. 

This inconsistent policy cannot be defend- 
ed from the standpoint of either the farmers 
or the taxpayers. Poultrymen have never 
sought Government supports, but they cer- 
tainly have every right to protest against the 
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Government's active financing of additional 
unnecessary competition. It might also be 
asked why there must be six lending agencies 
all engaged in similar projects. A quick con- 
solidation is in order, at least for the purpose 
of acquainting the right hand with what the 
left hand is doing. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to join the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware and other Senators in com- 
mending the Secretary of Agriculture 
for his action in curbing the abnormal 
increase in the output of the poultry in- 
dustry as a result of Government loans 
by six different agencies, to the detri- 
ment of the industry, which is one of the 
primary and fundamental industries of 
my own State. I think the Senator from 
Delaware is to be commended for his 
activity in this matter. I have been con- 
cerned with the situation for several 
months. Now that we have the ball 
rolling and action is taking place, I am 
relieved and reassured. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. At the moment when 
the Senator from Delaware was com- 
menting on this subject, I was other- 
wise engaged on the floor of the Senate. 
I wish to associate myself with the very 
excellent statement made and the posi- 
tion which the Senator from Delaware 
has taken in commending the action the 
Department of Agriculture has taken, 
and I also wish to associate myself with 
the remarks of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. This is a great step for- 
ward, and I believe the country and the 
Congress deserve to know about it, and 
have an opportunity to recognize the 
progress which is being made upon this 
front. 


THE CASE FOR EQUAL LEGAL 
RIGHTS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I had 
the pleasure of contributing an article to 
the July issue of National Business 
Woman, the magazine published by the 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional] Women’s Clubs, Inc., wherein I 
outlined the many persuasive arguments 
in favor of the adoption of the equal- 
rights amendment. In view of the im- 
portance of this proposal to the women 
of America, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article entitled The Case for 
Equal Legal Rights” printed in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue CASE FOR EQUAL LEGAL RIGHTS 
(By Senator JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER) 

I am very happy to have this opportunity 
to discuss Senate Joint Resolution 80, com- 
monly known as the equal rights amend- 
ment. This amendment, which I intro- 
duced early in April, is not new but was 
first suggested in 1923. Since that time, it 
has been introduced in every single Con- 
gress. It was passed by the Senate in the 
summer of 1953, but was not considered by 
the House, The support of equal rights for 
women has been written into the Republi- 
can Party platform since 1940 and the Demo- 
cratic Party platform since 1944. 

In this session, I sincerely hope that we 
will be able to live up to those campaign 
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promises and to fulfill the hopes and ex- 
pectations of so many American women, I 
am proud to be chief sponsor of this measure 
in conjunction with a large number of other 
honorable Members, Now at last the pros- 
pects for the success of the resolution seem 
bright. 

The evils which this amendment seeks to 
cure are many. There are States in this 
Union where women are denied the funda- 
mental right to serve on juries, where wom- 
en cannot own property except with their 
husbands’ approval, where women are de- 
nied the rights of natural guardianship, 
where women do not even have full control 
of their own personal earnings. These evils 
have a historical basis in the inferior posi- 
tion of women in medieval days and under 
the old English common law, but they have 
no sound and reasonable basis in 20th 
century America. 

American women today do not deserve 
the stigma of inferiority and incompetence 
that those laws carry. Many of the laws 
which stem from a more enlightened desire 
to protect women against industrial abuses 
are out of date today. For the hours and 
conditions that were once established as a 
special favor for women workers are now 
widely recognized as the minimum pre- 
requisites for any good and efficient worker, 
male or female. And the other benefits, 
like maternity or sick leave privileges, which 
would be applicable only to women, would 
be no less valid than the legislation which 
has been passed, for instance, to assist vet- 
erans. For special needs there will always 
have to be special provisions, 

Socially, politically, and economically, 
American women have demonstrated their 
abilities and their potentialities. It only 
remains for us to acknowledge constitution- 
ally the position that they deserve actually. 
By approving this resolution, we will be 
starting it well upon the road to ratification. 
We will be showing to American women and 
to the women of the whole world that Amer- 
ica recognizes ability and accomplishment 
wherever they may be found. 

The social and political implications of 
this measure are important and far-reach- 
ing. But I should like above all to deal 
with the economic consequences that we 
might reasonably expect from the equal 
rights amendment. For the position of 
women in the economy of this country is 
extremely significant, but all too often 
neglected. 

There are at the moment approximately 
21 million women in paid employment in 
the United States. That represents 35 per- 
cent of all women 14 years old and over and 
32 percent of the total labor force of the 
country. By 1975, the population of the 
United States is expected to increase from 
its present figure of 167 million to a new 
high of 227 million. This rapid increase is 
caused by the fact that each year there are 
approximately three million more births 
than there are deaths. One of the most 
important shifts that will result from this 
population growth will be the greater num- 
ber of persons below the age of 20 and above 
the age of 65. As a result, the working-age 
group of 20 to 65, which today represents 
58 percent of the total population, will in 
1975 represent only 52 percent of a greatly 
increased total population. 

The meaning of that figure is clear, In 
order to maintain in 1975 the same stand- 
ards of living and productivity that we are 
enjoying today, we shall in all probability 
need to draw even more heavily upon the 
women of America. We shall have an econ- 
omy that requires skilled and able workers, 
but unless we can utilize the untapped re- 
sources of hitherto unemployed women, we 
shall not have the skilled and able workers 
necessary to keep it running. 

These figures are very significant. Today 
there may be a few people still who are old- 
fashioned enough to think that a woman's 
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place is only in the home. Tomorrow there 
will be no room for such thinking at all. 

The need for more trained workers to 
support a larger population upon the higher 
level that we hope to achieve can be met, as 
has been pointed out, only by drawing ever 
more heavily upon the women who are not 
in the labor force today and who are per- 
haps not even thinking of joining it. 

How can we persuade those women to un- 
dertake jobs outside of their homes? For, 
incidentally, whereas only 35 percent of 
America’s women over 14 are employed out of 
their homes, there are 55 percent who devote 
their full time to homemaking and 7 per- 
cent who are still attending school, leaving 
only 3 percent not actually working some- 
where. How then can the 55 percent still 
at home be persuaded to contribute their 
talents on a wider basis? 

The answer, I believe, can only be found 
in the passage of a simple yet comprehensive 
measure like the equal rights amendment. 
Only by removing the various differentials 
that militate against the employment of 
women can we persuade these women, many 
of them extremely able and ambitious, to 
seek outside jobs. 

The discrimination that exists in industry 
and many of the professions takes many 
forms. There is the direct and obvious fixing 
of wage differentials. Thus women may per- 
form the very same work as men but receive 
appreciably smaller wages. This type of dis- 
crimination would be completely outlawed 
by the amendment. Or there are the various 
subtle policies that retard the promotion 
of able women, that limit their access to 
special facilities or that make tacit assump- 
tion of their inabilities. These methods are 
harder to attack. But there can be no doubt 
that the equal rights amendment, should it 
go through, would contribute immeasurably 
to an atmosphere in which outdated preju- 
dices would be discarded and women would 
be judged solely on their own merits. 

Am I looking too far into the future? Am 
I describing conditions that may never come 
to pass? Can it be argued that when the 
labor shortage occurs, higher wages and 
greater benefits will always increase the 
supply of workers and that by 1975 women 
will be enjoying equal rights even without 
the benefit of this resolution? 

I should like to point out to you an inter- 
esting situation in the present labor market 
which bodes ill for the future unless we do 
take an active role in eliminating wholly 
unfounded discrimination, The increasing 
shortage of scientifically trained personnel, 
especially the problem of the Government, 
for instance, in finding and holding chem- 
ists, physicists, engineers, is common knowl- 
edge. This is a shortage that cannot be 
filled merely by raising the salaries of scien- 
tists, for there simply do not exist enough 
trained people to bridge the gap. The prob- 
lem here is to encourage young people to 
undertake the long and arduous education 
that these fields require. And I consider it 
very interesting and very significant that 
these are the last flelds to become generally 
open to and respectable for women, Already 
today we are feeling the deficiency that was 
caused by a lack of foresight in the past, a 
deficiency that cannot be wholly made up 
now at any price whatever. 

Why have women not made a greater ef- 
fort to find a place for themselves in scien- 
tific work? Why have women not been 
willing to study science, mathematics, and 
engineering? Is the answer not to be found 
in the social conditioning of women begin- 
ning in childhood when some professional 
pursuits are arbitrarily tagged masculine and 
therefore unladylike? 

This attitude, I believe, has helped to 
cause a dangerous situation in our economy. 
The cure for it is neither easy nor immediate, 
but the first step must be an effort to equal- 
ize opportunities for women in this crucial 
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area. And the first step in equalizing oppor- 
tunities, I sincerely believe, should be the 
passing of the equal rights amendment, 
Only by removing all relics of discrimina- 
tion can we insure the Nation an adequate 
supply of trained scientists, men and women. 

It is difficult to estimate in dollars and 
cents the price that we are paying for our 
discrimination against women. One author- 
ity (Elmo Roper) has estimated the cost 
of all types of discrimination to be as much 
as $30 billion. A large part of that sum, I 
am sure, is wasted because women have not 
been encouraged to train and prepare for 
important and challenging jobs, because 
they have been given inferior positions at 
inferior wages. 

We owe it to the women at work today and 
to the women who will be the workers of 
tomorrow to pass the equal rights amend- 
ment. I am not expecting the amendment 
to effect miracles overnight, to raise all 
women immediately to executive positions. 
But I am expecting that the passage of this 
amendment will eliminate some of the fac- 
tors that have kept women either at home 
or at a less demanding type of work than 
they are capable of. It will surely hasten 
the disappearance of an outdated, economi- 
cally unjustified prejudice against women 
workers. By thus providing greater oppor- 
tunities and greater security for women in 
the labor force, this measure would benefit 
the whole economy. 

In a world divided against itself, we can- 
not afford to neglect or minimize the women 
of America. They have always done their 
share, and more besides, without complaint 
or hesitation. Let us acknowledge their 
achievements of the past, And let us open 
the way for them to make still greater 
achievements in the future by giving the 
stamp of approval to the proposed equal 
rights amendment. 


THE NIAGARA RIVER POWER 
AUTHORITY BILL 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to direct my remarks to the bill 
which is the unfinished business of the 
Senate dealing with the Niagara Power 
Authority. The Senator from Ohio 
joined with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] in asking that the bill 
be amended so as to increase the quan- 
tity of power which will be made avail- 
able to Ohio and Pennsylvania govern- 
mental agencies from the level of 10 to 
20 percent. 

This morning the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] expressed his 
hope that the Niagara bill would be con- 
sidered by the Senate at an early date. 
I join in that hope. 

It is, however, thoroughly apparent 
that while the civil-rights bill is under 
discussion and has priority, the ability of 
the Senate to consider the Niagara 
= Authority bill is completely nulli- 

Some remarks have been made to the 
effect that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and the Senator from Ohio have 
been indulging in obstructionism in at- 
tempting to block the consideration of 
the bill. I merely want the Recorp to 
show that I favor the passage of the bill. 
I cannot, however, sacrifice the rights 
of Ohioans by yielding to what I believe 
to be an inadequate grant of power solely 
for the purpose of expediting the passage 
of the bill. If it is obstructionism to ask 
for a day in court, then I plead guilty 
to the charge. However, if it is virtue to 
fight for the rights of my constituents by 
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asking that they be given what I believe 
they are entitled to, then I say I am 
thoroughly within my rights in joining 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania in 
the sponsorship of the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the Senator 
from Ohio. I should like to say to him, 
however, that he must become accus- 
tomed to the kind of references which 
have been made to him and to which he 
alludes this morning. As one in public 
life exercises the honest independence 
of judgment which characterizes the 
Senator from Ohio, one must expect to 
be called a lot of names. I know that is 
not going to bother the Senator from 
Ohio any more than it bothers the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, because we have one 
duty here, and that is to follow the facts 
where we think they lead even though 
others may disagree with our conclu- 
sions. 

I am proud to be associated with the 
Senator from Ohio in the statement of 
independence he has made here this 
morning, and also his reaffirmation of 
his dedicated duty to the people of the 
State of Ohio, which is the same as the 
duty I owe to the people of Oregon. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield to the Senator 
from New York.: 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope the Senator will 
indicate in his remarks who said that 
both he and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania were obstructing passage of the 
bill. Iam prompted to come to my feet 
even under the danger that by rising 
and referring to the matter there may 
be some implication that I am conscious 
of such statement, when I am not. I 
disclaim any knowledge of it. Neither 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] nor the junior Senator from New 
York, to my knowledge, feel such a 
charge to be justified. We feel that the 
Senator from Ohio has a perfect right 
to propound his thesis, based on the 
merits of his case, in the greatest of 
friendship and good will. Indeed, we 
hope we shall all vote for the bill to- 
gether, whatever may be the outcome. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iam glad to hear the 
statement made by the Senator from 
New York. 

I may say that not more than 15 min- 
utes ago a representative of the Gannett 
newspapers made the statement to me 
that some Members of the House had 
made statements, and statements were 
made by others, indicating that there 
was involved a deliberate effort on the 
part of the Senator from Ohio. The 
Senator from Ohio was not specifically 
referred to, but the putting of the query 
to me indicated to me that I was the one 
in mind. 

I gladly receive the word of the Sena- 
tor from New York that he understands 
I am simply trying to represent my con- 
stituents, as the Senator from New York 
is desirous of representing his con- 
stituents, 
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I can suffer criticism. I would not be 
able to suffer the consciousness that I 
abdicated my responsibility. 

I gladly hear what the Senator has 
said. I did not believe the Senator 
would charge to me the type of conduct 
indicated by the reports. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say also that I 
feel sure the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives], who is not in the Cham- 
ber at this time, has the same attitude I 
have taken. I speak with confidence 
about his position. Both of us will un- 
dertake any sacrifice to preserve for the 
Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and ourselves exactly these 
rights, and we would have done exactly 
as the Senator from Ohio has done in 
the circumstances. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have a slight responsibility in 
connection with bringing this matter be- 
fore the Senate. The majority policy 
committee had previously favored a bill 
on this subject. 8 

The senior Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerr] was very anxious to get the 
Niagara power bill before the Senate 
and to have it acted upon before con- 
sideration of the motion of the Senator 
from California, if at all possible. 

The Senator from Ohio and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania never, at any 
time, intimated or suggested that action 
be withheld. I should like to point out, 
for the benefit of the Recorp, that the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the Niagara power bill by unanimous 
consent. Each and every Member of 
this body could have objected to that ac- 
tion if they had so desired. 

I want the Recorp to show exactly 
what the Senator from Texas has said 
on this subject, so that at the conclusion 
of the civil rights discussion every Mem- 
ber may know what to expect. 

Mr. JoHNSON of Texas. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York understands, I am 
sure, that I heartily favor the bill. I shall 
do what I can to have it brought to a vote 
in this body as soon es possible. 


Later I said: 


Mr. President, I did not say the Senate will 
act on it; but action can be taken under the 
motion which I assume the Senator from 
California will make. I intend to bring the 
bill before the Senate before adjournment, 


Later I said: 


Mr. President, the minority leader has 
pointed out that he does not intend to have 
other proposed legislation brought before 
the Senate except measures of an extreme 
emergency nature, which can be agreed upon 
by unanimous consent. That is the decision 
of the minority leader, and, I assume, of 
this administration. They will have to ac- 
cept the responsibility for it. I have heard 
today of many emergency measures. I as- 
sume that a substantial number of Members 
of the Senate believe that the motion about 
to be made by the Senator from California 
is of an emergency nature, 


Later the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore] asked me about the TVA bill, 
and I gave him this assurance: 

I thank the Senator from Tennessee, Ias- 
sure him that I shall urge the Senate at the 
appropriate time to give consideration to the 
Tennessee Valley bill, in which he is so deeply 
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interested. I share his great admiration for 
the distinguished senior Senator from Okla- 
homa. 


Mr. President, any assumption that 
the Senator from Ohio or the Senator 
from Pennsylvania did anything to hold 
up the Niagara power bill is false, un- 
warranted, unjustified, and unfair. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania talked to me 
about amendments which he intended 
to propose, and he followed the proce- 
dure which a diligent, reasonable, and 
fair legislator would follow. He sug- 
gested that I meet with him and other 
Members of the Senate and give con- 
sideration to amendments he intended 
to propose when the bill was brought 
before the Senate. 

In fairness, I think I should say that 
it was by general agreement with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND] that no action was taken on the 
subject of civil rights before July 8. But 
we all understood that on July 8 a motion 
would likely be made; and on July 8 I 
was informed by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that he would make such a mo- 
tion. ‘Therefore we did not have an 
opportunity to pass the Niagara bill that 
day. It is the unfinished business. 
When the Senate votes on the motion 
of the Senator from California, if it 
votes for the motion it will vote to dis- 
place the Niagara bill. If a majority 
votes to displace the Niagara bill, as it 
well may, it will be the purpose of the 
Senator from Texas to try to bring the 
Niagara bill before the Senate, along 
with the TVA bill, before we conclude 
our deliberations this year, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from Texas a question? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Am I correct in my 
understanding that under the present 
status of the discussions now in progress 
on the motion which is pending before 
the Senate, no other business will be 
considered except that having a definite 
emergency character, to which approval 
has been given by the majority leader 
and the minority leader? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is the 
notice which the minority leader has 
given the majority leader. He does not 
desire to have any other proposed leg- 
islation brought forward except that of 
an emergency nature which can be con- 
sidered by unanimous consent. In other 
words, I think it is felt that if we were 
to take up various bills during the time 
this discussion is taking place, we would 
prolong the discussion; and it is not de- 
sired to do that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to ad- 
dress an observation to the Senator from 
New York. It is thoroughly obvious that 
if the declared policy is followed not 
a single Member of the Senate could 
succeed in bringing any measure up for 
consideration unless unanimous consent 
were obtained. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is the 
policy which prevails at the present time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. From my standpoint, 
I cannot give unanimous agreement to 
the consideration of that bill until I have 
had an opportunity to have the plea of 
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Ohio heard. That is all I have to say on 
the subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I can assure 
the Senator that so long as the present 
motion is pending, and so long as the 
minority leader maintains the policy 
which he has laid down, neither the Nia- 
gara bill, the TVA bill, nor any other 
bill can be brought before the Senate 
except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the Senator from Texas and the 
Senator from New York for their kind 
remarks with respect to the attitude 
which the junior Senator from Ohio and 
I have taken with respect to the Niagara 
bill. I assure my good friend, the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse! that I, too, 
have a thick skin in this situation. I 
am not at all worried about the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune re- 
gardless of the source from which they 
come. 

In order that our position may he 
abundantly clear, I wish to state for the 
Record that I did object to bringing 
up the Niagara bill by unanimous con- 
sent at a time when the minds of Sena- 
tors were concentrated on civil-rights 
legislation, and when because of the 
pressure on the Members of the Senate, 
a bill which in the judgment of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio and myself was grossly 
unfair to our constituents, would have 
been rushed through the Senate. I did 
not have then, and I do not have now, 
the slightest objection to bringing up the 
Niagara bill at any time it suits the con- 
venience of the majority leader and the 
minority leader, if we are assured that 
we shall have ample time for orderly de- 
bate and consideration of what we deem 
to be the just needs of our constituents 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania, without pres- 
sure on the part of our colleagues to get 
it through so that we can turn to some- 
thing else. That was my position then, 
and it is my position now. 

Iam happy indeed that my good friend 
the majority leader shares those views, as 
does my good friend the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 


The 


co E MEETING DURING 


/ SENATE SESSION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I hope 
I may have the attention of my good 
friend the senior Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Morse] to what I am about to say. 

It is my understanding that the senior 
Senator from Oregon raised, on the 
floor, an objection to a continuation of 
the hearings on the District of Columbia 
home-rule bill, which hearings were 
being conducted in the District Commit- 
tee room during the course of this morn- 
ing’s meeting of the Senate, under my 
sponsorship as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

I should like to have the Recorp show 
that inadvertently, and through my own 
misunderstanding, I was under the im- 
pression that the Senate was convening 
this morning at 11 o’clock, instead of 
10:30. The subcommittee did continue 
in session after the time when the Sen- 
ate convened, but as soon as word was 
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brought to me that the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon objected to further 
testimony being taken in support of the 
bill, of which he is not in favor, I re- 
cessed the hearing. 

I should like to have the Recorp show 
that I think my friend from Oregon was 
completely within his rights. I regret 
that the subcommittee continued with 
the hearing for a little longer than it 
probably should have done. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I assure my friend from 
Pennsylvania that my objection did not 
refer to him in any way whatsoever. I 
objected not only to his subcommittee 
meeting but to all committee meetings 
during the session of the Senate. There 
were other committee meetings besides 
the meeting of the subcommittee of 
which the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
chairman. 

I took the position that, if we are to 
have a policy in this connection, so far 
as I am concerned it will be a uniform 
policy, and not a selective one. Pro- 
cedures are available to us to handle 
emergency matters; and, until such 
emergency matters arise, I feel that a 
uniform procedural rule must apply to 
all committees. I have made it clear 
that I think the committees which met 
this morning met illegally and contrary 
to the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. After 10 o'clock a. m. 

Mr. MORSE. After 10:30 o’clock a. m. 

Mr. CLARK, Our subcommittee con- 
vened at 9:30. 

Mr. MORSE. It was illegally in ses- 
sion at any moment it sat after the con- 
vening of the Senate, without the con- 
sent of the Senate. 

I have served notice that I have a 
standing objection to any committee 
meeting at any time the civil-rights de- 
bate is in progress. 


ECONOMIC SUCCESS OF TOWNS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I have 
recently received a very distressing let- 
ter from Mr. Leo P. LaChance, of the 
Gardner Industrial Foundation, in Gard- 
ner, Mass. Mr. LaChance confirms my 
own information that the town of Gard- 
ner is experiencing a very severe eco- 
nomic slump. Long-established busi- 
nesses are closing their doors because 
of the dim economic prospects in this 
community. 

I call this matter to the attention of 
the Senate not only because of my deep 
concern for the welfare of the citizens 
of this community, but because this situ- 
ation in Gardner is typical of the experi- 
ence of many other towns throughout 
our country which have been hard hit 
economically because of a variety of fac- 
tors beyond the control of local residents. 
These communities do not share the 
relative prosperity of the country as a 
whole and they have received but little 
consideration by the present adminis- 
tration. In general, Federal procure- 
ment has not served to the extent that 
it might as a cushion against adverse 
economic circumstances. I am alarmed 
at the fact that a decreasing percentage 
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of military-contract dollars is going to 
small business and that more than 95 
percent of the research and development 
contracts are going to giant corpora- 
tions, thus placing them in a highly 
favorable position when the time comes 
to let production contracts. 

In this connection, I might again call 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
necessity of action on legislation now 
pending before the Senate, S. 964, the 
so-called area-redevelopment bill which 
I have cosponsored. This measure, if 
enacted, would provide an effective tool 
which could be used to assist communi- 
ties like Gardner in their efforts to re- 
store the prosperity which is their due. 
In the meantime, I again strongly urge 
that the administration apply itself more 
diligently than it has to date to the ad- 
justment of Federal procurement policy 
to the end of providing interim assist- 
ance to economically hard-hit commu- 
nities. Let us not forget that we are 
not merely dealing with cold statistics 
on income, sales, and employment when 
we consider the plight of a town like 
Gardner. For behind each statistic is 
& tale of human suffering—human suf- 
fering which it is our obligation to assist 
in alleviating. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before the morning hour is con- 
cluded, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Allott Hayden Morse 
Hill Morton 
Barrett Holland Mundt 
Beall Hruska Murray 
Bible Humphrey Neuberger 
Bricker Ives Pastore 
Bush Javits Potter 
Butler Jenner Revercomb 
1 Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, 5. C. Russell 
Chavez Kefauver Saltonstall 
Church Kennedy Schoeppel 
Clark Kerr Scott 
Cooper Knowland Smith, Maine 
Cotton Kuchel Sparkman 
Curtis Langer Stennis 
Dirksen Lausche Symington 
Douglas Malone Talmadge 
Dworshak Mansfield ‘Thurmond 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Thye 
in Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Flanders McClellan Williams 
Frear McNamara Yarborough 
Goldwater Monroney Young 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. Gore], the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. GREEN], the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], and the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on official 
business 
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The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Brinces] and the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Payne] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] and the Senator from Connecticut 
iMr. PurTELL] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. SMITH] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] are detained on official business at- 
tending hearings of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from New Jersey 
Mr. Case], and the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Watkins] are detained on official 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven- 
ty-two Senators having answered to 
their names; a quorum is present. 


PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Committee on Appropriations 
will meet tomorrow to consider the rec- 
ommendations of its Subcommittee on 
Public Works on projects which are of 
the utmost importance to the Nation. 
In this connection, I should like to have 
the attention of the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER]. 

Every section of the country will be 
affected by these recommendations. 

The Senators composing the Public 
Works Subcommittee, let me say, have 
approached their task with a seriousness 
befitting its importance. They have 
worked long and hard. They have lent 
attentive ears to evidence in support of 
the projects they were considering. 
They have been patient; they have been 
diligent; they have been conscientious. 

Mr. President, I have personal knowl- 
edge of the earnestness and industrious- 
ness that the senior Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER] has brought to his 
work as chairman of the Public Works 
Subcommittee. He is an expert in the 
field of rivers and harbors improvement. 
He is fully aware that our water re- 
sources constitute our most valuable 
single asset as a Nation. He knows that 
money spent for control and develop- 
ment of these resources is an investment 
in the future of our country. 

The Senator from Louisiana has had 
working with him on the subcommittee 
other Senators whose efforts have meas- 
ured up completely to the high stand- 
ards of performance required by the task 
they faced. To all of them I offer my 
sincere compliments on a big job and an 
important job well done. 

The subcommittee has had the serv- 
ices of an expert and conscientious staff. 
I know personally of the many hours of 
extra-duty effort Kenneth Bousquet, 
staff member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, has devoted to the bill. He and 
other staff members deserve the highest 
commendation. 
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As to the historical background of 
this bill, the President’s budget recom- 
mended the appropriation of $462,- 
655,000 for the civil functions of the 
Corps of Engineers. 

The House gave careful consideration 
to this recommendation. It eventually 
approved the appropriation of $431,086,- 
800. 

We shall be officially informed to- 
morrow as to the recommendations of 
the full Appropriations Committee of 
the Senate, which, as I have stated, will 
meet tomorrow to consider the recom- 
mendations of its Public Works Sub- 
committee. 

Personally, I expect to support those 
recommendations. I say that in the 
knowledge that no group of men could 
have done a better job than the one done 
by those who will offer these recom- 
mendations. I say it, too, in the earnest 
conviction that we have not been mak- 
ing large enough investments in the Na- 
tion’s water development program. 

I recently asked the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress 
to find out for me how much money the 
Federal Government has spent for flood 
control and the development of our 
water resources during the entire history 
of the United States, from its very be- 
ginning. 

Mr. President, I learned that total 
expenditures of Federal funds for this 
purpose since our Nation was founded 
amount to $16,800,000,000—less than $17 
billion. 

Mr. President, since the end of World 
War II the United States has spent some 
$60 billion for aid to other countries. 

No matter how wise and necessary the 
foreign-aid expenditures were, the con- 
trast is most striking: Less than $17 
billion, in our entire history, for flood 
control and development of water re- 
sources; $60 billion in 12 years for for- 
eign aid. 

Our investments in water-develop- 
ment projects have not been large 
enough. We are going to have to do 
more. 

We are going to have to survey all the 
important river basins in our Nation. 
We are going to have to build dams 
where they are needed—many dams— 
big dams, high dams, and little dams. 
We are going to have to demand close 
collaboration between the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation, as 
the two agencies mainly concerned with 
these projects. 

I have never hesitated to urge appro- 
priations for projects in my own State, 
or to support appropriations for projects 
in other States, when evidence has been 
submitted to show the necessity and 
value of such projects. 

I have never regretted a single vote I 
have cast in support of such projects. 

During recent weeks, I have conferred 
dozens of times with the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], in his 
capacity as chairman of the Public 
Works Subcommittee. I have obtained 
from communities in Texas supporting 
data to back up claims that projects af- 
fecting them were justified. 

I have urged specific appropriations 
for specific projects—always on the 
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sound basis that the amounts requested 
would pay dividends for many many 
years into the future, 

Mr. President, at this time I shall list 
the requests I have made of the sub- 
committee. I renew my commendation 
of the very diligent, able, and con- 
scientious way in which the senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] has 
performed this vital mission, and has 
5 it to the credit of the entire 

ody. 

The Texas projects for which I have 
urged approval are as follows: 

Brazos Island Harbor, $1,000,000 for 
construction. 

Buffalo Bayou, $2,900,000 for con- 
struction, 

Cooper Reservoir and Channel, $275,- 
000 for planning and $225,000 to begin 
construction. 

Corpus Christi Bridge, $1,400,000 for 
construction. 

Denison Reservoir Willis Bridge, $1,- 
000,000 for construction. 

Ferrells Bridge Dam and Reservoir, 
$3,294,000 for construction and provid- 
ing for orderly payment of local contri- 
butions. 

Galveston seawall, $1 million for con- 
struction, 

Houston Ship Channel, $1 million for 
construction. 

Port Aransas-Corpus Christi Chan- 
nel, $1 million for construction. 

Proctor Dam, $100,000 for planning. 

Red River levees below Denison Dam, 
$300,000 for construction. 

Sabine-Neches Waterway, $980,000 for 
construction. 

San Antonio Channel, $500,000 for 
construction. 

Waco Dam, $150,000 for planning, and 
authority to begin construction with 
locally provided funds. 

Pedernales River survey, $35,000. 

San Gabriel River resurvey, $25,000. 

Trinity River, Lake Liberty, and Fort 
Worth area survey, $50,000. 

Sanders-Colliers-Big Pine Creeks sur- 
vey, $40,000. 

White Oak and Cypress Creeks sur- 
vey, $40,000. 

Lavon Dam and Reservoir, $30,000 for 
survey below dam. 

Holliday and Plum Creeks, $32,000 for 
survey. 

Big Fossil Creek (Trinity River) sur- 
vey, $15,000. 

Taylor County creeks survey, $25,000. 

Lower Colorado River survey, $25,- 
000. 

Lampasas Reservoir, $100,000 for 
planning. 

Sulphur Creek, $30,000 for planning. 

Guadalupe River (Victoria Channel), 
$248,000 for planning and construction. 

Intracoastal Waterway—realine route 
near Aransas Pass—$890,000 for con- 
struction. 

Lake Texoma recreational facilities, 
$235,000 for construction. 

Magee Bend Dam, $500,000 for con- 
struction. In addition there is a carry- 
over fund, previously appropriated, of 
$3 million for construction of this proj- 
ect. 

0111—712 
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I will be at the committee meeting 
tomorrow and will be working for ap- 
proval of these project appropriations. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FEDERAL 
FUNDS TO COMMENCE ENGINEER- 
ING WORK ON A BRIDGE AT BAL- 
BOA, OVER THE PANAMA CANAL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, very 
often in one of the appropriation bills 
which the Senate passes, some item 
which, to us, is comparatively small, 
shapes up as a very large one in the eyes 
of a foreign nation. 

As an illustration of that point, I cite 
@ relatively small item in the supple- 
mental appropriations bill which was 
presented to the Congress on June 18, 
for the 1958 fiscal year. Included in 
that bill is an item for $1 million for 
the purpose of initiating engineering 
studies and starting the preliminary de- 
signing work on a bridge over the Pana- 
ma Canal, at Balboa, in the Canal Zone. 

In my judgment, this relatively small 
item must very definitely be included in 
the final version of the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill which is enacted. Only 
in that way can we keep faith with the 
Government of the Republic of Panama, 
to whom we have promised, as far back 
as 1942, the construction of a bridge at 
this spot, or possibly an alternative tun- 
nel, which then was considered a possi- 
bility. 

Last year, the $1 million to begin work 
on the project was recommended by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, and 
was approved by the Senate. Unfortu- 
nately, however, this item was removed 
ca the final conference report on the 

ill. 

It is my earnest hope that this time 
we shall not fail to include the item. 

I need hardly remind my colleagues 
that we have enjoyed excellent relations 
with the Republic of Panama. I need 
hardly remind my colleagues of the 
continuing importance to us and to the 
Free World of the Panama Canal. 

I would remind my colleagues that 
our unfortunate failure actually to be- 
gin construction of this bridge has been 
a subject of deep disappointment to our 
friends in that country. 

We of the United States rightly pride 
ourselves that we always keep our word. 
We never break our commitments. It 
is not our intention to do so in this in- 
stance. 

Yet, if, through a misguided sense of 
so-called economy, we were once more 
to fail to act on this relatively small item, 
it would be regarded by Panama as a 
very serious breach of faith on our part. 

I send to the desk a brief memoran- 
dum describing the historic background 
of our commitment to construct a bridge 
at Balboa. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
body of the RECORD, 

I earnestly hope that my colleagues 
of the Senate and House Appropriations 
Committees will pay due heed to this 
modest but extremely significant item. 
It is very important in this period, in 
—— with our international rela- 
t 2 
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There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Historic BACKGROUND CONCERNING UNITED 
STATES COMMITMENT TO PANAMA To CON- 
STRUCT A BRIDGE AT BALBOA, C. Z. 

This Government officially recognized the 
long-standing request of the Panamanian 
Government for construction of a bridge 
over or tunnel under the Panama Canal at 
Balboa, C. Z., in a formal agreement between 
the United States and Panama effected by 
exchange of notes signed at Washington on 
May 18, 1942. Point 4 of that agreement 
provided as follows: 

“The Government of the United States is 
well aware of the importance to the Govern- 
ment and the people of Panama of con- 
stant and rapid communication across the 
Panama Canal at Balboa and is willing to 
agree to the construction of a tunnel under 
or a bridge over the canal at that point, 
when the present emergency has ended. 
Pending the carrying out of this project, 
the Government of the United States will 
give urgent attention, consistent with the 
exigencies of the present emergency, to im- 
proving the present ferry service.” 

After the termination of the Second World 
War officials of the Panamanian Government 
talked with officials of this Government with 
regard to the construction of the aforemen- 
tioned bridge or tunnel. Nothing definitive 
was decided upon but in 1953, upon agree- 
ment by this Government at the request of 
the Panamanian Government to open con- 
versations whereby new treaty requests 
might be accepted by this Government for 
consideration and negotiation, the Pana- 
manian Government set forth anew its re- 
quest for the construction of a bridge or 
tunnel at Balboa. In recognition of the 
prior commitment by this Government in 
1942 this new request was incorporated as 
item 5 in the memorandum of understand- 
ings reached which accompanied and 
formed an integral part of the treaty of 
1955 between the United States and Panama. 
Item 5 of the memorandum reads as follows: 

“Legislative authorization and the neces- 
sary appropriations will be sought for the 
construction of a bridge at Balboa referred 
to in point 4 of the General Relations Agree- 
ment of 1942." 

During the 1956 session of the Congress 
after much discussion as to which construc- 
tion would be more desirable, a bridge or 
a tunnel, the Congress determined that it 
was more feasible and less expensive to 
construct a bridge over the Panama Canal 
at Balboa. Accordingly, on July 20, 1956, 
the Congress passed the enabling legisla- 
tion which authorized the Panama Canal 
Company to construct, maintain, and operate 
a high-level bridge over the Panama Canal 
at Balboa, and that the expenses of con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of 
such bridge and the approaches thereto 
would be treated as extraordinary expenses 
incurred through a directive based on na- 
tional policy and not related to the opera- 
tion of the Panama Canal Company. In July 
1956, President Eisenhower attended the Con- 
ference of Presidents of the American Re- 
publics in Panama and while in Panama 
he signed into law the enabling legislation, 

During the 1957 session of the Congress 
the Panama Canal Company sponsored an 
appropriation bill which obtained the ap- 
proval of the Bureau of the Budget and the 
White House requesting that $1 million be 
appropriated for the purpose of initiating 
engineering studies and starting the pre- 
liminary designing and work on the bridge. 
It had been estimated that the total cost 
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of construction would amount to $20 mil- 
lion. This appropriation request was in- 
cluded in the third supplemental appro- 
priations bill for fiscal year 1957, This por- 
tion of the bill, however, was stricken by 
the House Appropriations Committee before 
reporting the bill out of committee. When 
the appropriations bill was considered by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee this 
item was retained and after being reported 
out the Senate voted on it favorably. At the 
time of joint meeting of the conferees of 
the Senate and the House, the House view 
prevailed and the request died in the joint 
committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE WAGE 
SCALE MAINTAINED BY THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE ON OKI- 
NAWA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, for 
some time I have been deeply concerned 
about the situation in Okinawa. Last 
week during the floor debate following 
the speech of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], on Algeria, 
several Senators suggested that our own 
skirts had always been clean on the 
question of colonialism, The situation 
on Okinawa at the moment brings these 
reassuring statements into some doubt. 

I have been disturbed to read reports 
similar to the one which appears in the 
current issue of the Progressive. This 
is an article entitled Our Blindspot in 
Asia.” It is written by Helen Mears. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. í 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR BLINDSPOT IN ASIA 
(By Helen Mears) 

A major American blindspot today is our 
unwillingness to face the fact that the most 
powerful agent of communism has been, and 
is, the wide gulf between the professed 
principles and actual practice of the West 
in the area of foreign policy. In their appeal 
to Asian peoples today our political leaders 
insist that our society mirrors a set of prin- 
ciples that presents to other peoples a 
recognizable, preferable, and attainable al- 
ternative to communism. 

Explaining the aims of United States pol- 
icies, Secretary of State Dulles has said: 

“The American people believe in a moral 
law and that man and nations are bound 
by that law. And of moral precepts, one of 
the most basic is the concept of the brother- 
hood of man. 

“Another aspect of our faith is belief in 
the dignity and worth of the human indi- 
vidual everywhere. All men, our Declaration 
of Independence said, are endowed with in- 
alienable rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

“That is why we hate a system which treats 
man as mere bits of matter to be made into 
the grinding cogs of some superstate ma- 
chine. That is why we crave liberty for 
all men everywhere; and we want to protect 
liberty where it is, and to see it restored 
where it is lost.“ 

These are noble words; they express noble 
aspirations. Transformed into policy they 
might literally spark a worldwide upsurge of 
faith and hope that would revolutionize 
international relations. But it is a tragic 
fact that although our political leaders in- 
cessantly praise such principles, and claim 
that they seek their fulfillment, their actual 
policies only too often seem to represent the 
precise opposite. 
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For example, there is Okinawa, which some 
of our journalists and Congressmen call a 
“showcase of democracy.” If Okinawa is, in 
fact, a showcase of American democracy, 
then Asian leaders must be excused if they 
fail to understand the difference between 
American democracy and Communist en- 
slavement, 

The facts of our rule of Okinawa are so 
scandalous that when described in blunt 
language they seem unbelievable. The facts 
that follow are largely taken from an official 
report of a special subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee of the House of 
Representatives, which conducted an inves- 
tigation in Okinawa under the chairmanship 
of Representative MELVIN Price. Its report 
was released in 1956. Unless otherwise 
noted, all direct quotations in this account 
are taken from the Price report. 

United States troops took the Japanese is- 
land of Okinawa by conquest during World 
War II, and ever since our military leaders 
have treated the island as though they owned 
the land and the people and could deal with 
them as they chose. The government, in ef- 
fect, is a military dictatorship. Respon- 
sibility is vested in the Army. American 
rulers of the island haye permitted some 
responsibility to the native people on local 
levels, and in the spring of 1952 a native 
central government was formally established. 
The legislature of this native government is 
popularly elected. The native chief execu- 
tive, however, is appointed by the United 
States civil administration. The American 
military governor has overall veto power. 

Our right to be in Okinawa, 11 years after 
the end of the war and 4 years after the peace 
treaty became effective, is explained by the 
Price report in these terms: “We are in 
Okinawa: first, by conquest; second, by rea- 
son of the peace treaty with Japan, and third, 
by policy statements of our govern- 
ment. 

In other words we are there by conquest. 
The decision to retain control was primarily 
a military decision. When the peace treaty 
with Japan was written (Dulles has stated 
that he wrote the treaty), the United States 
retained the right to continue to administer 
and control Okinawa (and a broad surround- 
ing area) for an unstated period. There 
was, however, nothing in the treaty that 
assumed that the United States could make 
a unilateral decision to remain indefinitely; 
and in fact the peace treaty contained the 
suggestion that the United States might 
propose a U.N, trusteeship. The legal basis 
for developing the whole island as a base 
is highly questionable. 

Today the United States Government takes 
the position that Okinawa belongs to Japan 
and that in due course, our military control 
will end and the relationship with Japan be 
reestablished. The United States, however, 
has also taken the position stated by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that “We shall maintain 
indefinitely our bases in Okinawa.” 

Our military leaders have used their ab- 
solute control over the land and people to 
develop the entire island into a massive com- 
plex of Army-Navy-Air-Marine installations. 
Because we have total control, with no for- 
eign government to interfere with us, and a 
docile people to deal with, our military can 
develop the sort of military complex we can- 
not develop in the territory of an ally. As 
the Price report points out, “Here, there 
are no restrictions imposed by a foreign 
government on our rights to store or to em- 
ploy atomic weapons.” 

“We are in Okinawa,“ the Price report de- 
clares, because it constitutes an essential 
part of our worldwide defenses.” From a 
military point of view the only flaw in Oki- 
nawa as an American Gibraltar is the fact 
that the Ryukyu Island group (of which 
Okinawa is the chief island) is inhabited by 
some 800,000 human beings, of whom about 
675,000 live on Okinawa. 
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It is not possible to turn an island into a 
complex of military installations without 
using the land. In 1955, when the Price 
committee investigated, our military were 
using around 40,000 acres, but plans had been 
announced to acquire 12,000 acres more for 
the Marines, and under our master plan 
other large acquisitions were contemplated. 
And it was not possible for our military to 
use the land without dispossessing Okina- 
wans. Even without the additional Marine 
acquisition, we had dispossessed 50,000 fam- 
ilies or approximately 250,000 people. 

The Price report describes sympathetically 
the plight of these people: 

“Okinawa traditionally has had a predom- 
inantly agirculture economy in which land 
is the most precious possession. A family 
of five can subsist on a holding of only eight- 
tenths of an acre. There are 290,000 acres in 
Okinawa, of which only 80,000 are arable. 
There is a population density of 1,270 persons 
per square mile, as compared with 281 in 
India, 178 in the Philippines, 54 in the United 
States. Therefore, should population con- 
ditions in the Ryukyus exist in the United 
States, the population of the United States 
would be 2.75 billion instead of the current 
161.5 million. 

In other words, Okinawa was greatly over- 
crowded even before more than 40,000 Ameri- 
cans moved in and took for themselves 20 
percent of all of the arable land on the is- 
land. Confronted with these conditions, did 
our Congressional subcommitte conclude 
that Okinawa was not after all a suitable 
base, and that we should withdraw our mili- 
tary forces and installations? On the con- 
trary, the Price committee concluded that 
the United States strategic alms are more 
important than the human rights of the 
Okinawan people, and the Okinawans must 
adjust. “However sympathetic one may be 
to Ryukyuan problems, a simple unpopular 
truth must be faced: Our primary mission 
in the islands is strategic and this mission in 
the last analysis, and the military necessity 
which flows from the mission, must take 
precedence.” 

However, the report explains further, “the 
United States has certain responsibilities to- 
ward the Okinawans,” one of which involved 
compensation to the dispossessed people for 
their land. The Price report concluded that 
“our own Government * * * has failed to 
compensate the Okinawan for the loss which 
he has suffered.” Until 1950 there was no 
payment at all. “In 1945, United States forces 
took for their military installations approxi- 
mately 45,000 acres of Ryukyuan land. * * * 
These lands were taken originally as an act 
of war with no compensation to the land- 
owners being made or contemplated.” Then 
in writing the peace treaty, Dulles put in 
the provision that Japan waived all war 
claims of its nationals against the United 
States. ‘Accordingly the Okinawans have no 
legal basis to press the United States for 
compensation for the use of their land prior 
to April 28, 1952.“ On this date, the Jap- 
unese peace treaty came into effect so that 
the Okinawans could no longer be treated 
as a conquered enemy, and a policy of pay- 
ment of rent was worked out. Because of 
the increasingly serious plight of the dispos- 
sessed people it was agreed to pay rent for 
the period beginning July 1, 1950. 

American Army appraisers decided the 
terms of a fair annual rental. They put this 
at 6 percent of the value of the land taken, 
as they estimated the value. Because of 
overpopulation, landholdings were very small 
for individual families. Only 2½ percent of 
the landowners had holdings larger than 2½ 
acres, and the average farmer held only 
eight-tenths of an acre. At the rate decided 
by our Army appraisers, a farm family 
ejected from its farm (its home and liveli- 
hood) received a rental of less than $20 a 
year. 
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When the peace treaty became effective it 
became necessary to legalize the land hold- 
ings. The Army plan was to have the land- 
owners sign leases. The landowners, how- 
ever, have been unwilling to enter into leases 
on this basis, contending that the payment 
rates were inadequate. Our answer to this 
refusal was to issue another proclamation 
which gave us the right to hold the land 
under implied lease. This meant that we 
could continue to hold land, and take more 
land, even if the landowner objected. The 
rent for each landowner was deposited with 
the government of the Ryukyuan Islands, 
and the landowner could draw up to 75 per- 
cent and still have the right to appeal for 
more money. The landowners * * * unani- 
mously elected to appeal. This decision is 
not surprising, considering the fact that the 
average family received less than $20 a year. 

Meanwhile the 250,000 dispossessed people 
were creating a variety of problems. Occa- 
sional demonstrations by village people at- 
tempting to forestall the takeover of their 
land were dispersed by American troops. The 
Price report recognized that the economy of 
Okinawa was overwhelmingly agricultural, 
and other jobs were few. On their eight- 
tenths of an acre farm a family has a mini- 
mum but continuing means of livelihood. 
Uprooted from their homes and given a yearly 
payment of $16 to $20, what could these 
people do? The Price report explains that 
large numbers * * * found employment in 
the construction ndustry which has boomed 
during the erection of military installations, 
or they have become employees of the United 
States forces“ * *. It is reported that 1 
of every 4 of Okinawa's labor force works 
in one way or another for the United States 
military * * *. Also approximately one- 
third of the landowners have been permitted 
to farm their land * * * pending the time 
when full use of master-plan land will be 
required. 

This explanation does not present a 
pleasant picture. The idea of people whom 
we call our wards being dispossessed from 
their lands and homes in large numbers to 
become manual or domestic labor for an 
American military force is not one to arouse 
our national pride, The Price report does not 
discuss the wage situation except to say that 
the Okinawan labor force is paid the highest 
wages in Okinawan history. This conclu- 
sion is sharply challenged by a report issued 
after an on-the-spot investigation by the 
Japan Civil Liberties Union, which declared 
that the dispossessed Okinawans worked for 
the United States military at slave labor 
rates. Some impression of the scandalously 
inadequate wage rate can be gleaned from 
a report from the Christian Science Monitor 
last November that the average Okinawan 
worker for Americans gets $13 to $17 a month; 
the report adds that an average family needs 
$38 a month to live on. 

As for the farmers who are permitted to 
farm while waiting for our decision to dis- 
possess them, can we really expect them 
to have a feeling of confidence in American 
guidance, or an affection for the ways of 
democracy? 

Having courageously reported the serious 
evils of our policies and stated that the 
“position of our own Government to date 
is unrealistic,” the Price report says that 
the Okinawans nonetheless have received 
“collateral benefits by reason of the presence 
of United States forces in Okinawa.” It 
mentions among the benefits: paved streets, 
modern concrete school buildings, a uni- 
versity, modern shopping centers, a more 
varied diet, and a considerably lower death 
rate. 

Whether such benefits do in fact com- 
pensate the uprooted Okinawans perhaps 
the future will disclose. That the Price 
committee had certain doubts is suggested 
by its statement, “If the current annual- 
rental basis is continued, the economic 
plight faced by these landowners at the time 
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of ultimate displacement, and by those who 
would be displaced to meet the Marines’ 
requirements, would be such as to create a 
most serious civil problem.” 

The purpose of the Price committee in- 
vestigation was to consider what might be 
done to adjust the strategic aims of the 
United States military and the human needs 
of the Okinawans. The Army had worked 
out an equitable solution. It proposed 
(1) that the United States acquire long- 
term leases “granting full use of the land 
for so long as it may be needed by the United 
States“ — but instead of paying a yearly rent 
for this land, to pay a flat sum equal to the 
value of the land, as determined by Army 
appraisers. Under the plan in force in 
1955, the Army had appraised land at $330 
an acre. Since rent was paid at the rate of 
6 percent of this value the landowner of an 
acre received $19.80 a year. Under the new 
plan, the landowner would receive $330 in 
& lump sum, and that would end the 
transaction. 

The military officials are aware, however, 
that a family of five (even Okinawans) can- 
not live very long on $330. So the Army 
proposed (2) to set up a minimum public 
works program to give the dispossessed 
people jobs. In other words: we take the 
land, pay what we decide, and then create a 
WPA to keep the people busy, at minimum 
wages. Among the projects was a proposal 
to open virgin lands in other islands of the 
Ryukyu chain, for the resettlement of 
families already or hereafter to be displaced 
to meet the United States forces land re- 
quirements. The idea that ples may 
be removed from their land at the whim of 
a government and transported some place 
else is recognized as standard operating pro- 
cedure for totalitarian governments. Must 
it be assumed that it is now accepted also for 
democratic countries; or is it more accurate 
to conclude that democracy and militarism 
are incompatible? 5 

The Okinawan people made a counter- 
proposal. (Their first proposal was that the 
United States military forces go home and 
Okinawan ties with Japan be resumed. Since 
United States policy is to remain in Oki- 
nawa indefinitely, the Price report did not 
discuss this. The Okinawan plan opposed 
the idea of taking more land; it rejected 
the idea of long-term leases; it rejected 
the idea of a lump-sum payment as a sub- 
stitute for an annual rent, It asked that 
rent for the land already taken should be 
increased seven times; and in addition to 
this increased annual rent it asked for a 
lump sum as com tion for their loss 
of livelihood equal to 5 years of the increased 
rental, 

This proposal shocked the Price commit- 
tee: “It is extremely difficult * * * to un- 
derstand, even on a bargaining basis, how 
such an extreme request could be made, The 
proposal is well beyond the realm of jus- 
tice.’ In fact, “nothing could be more 
degenerating to the landowner or less fair 
to the American taxpayer. It would create 
a group of what might be called landed 
gentry inasmuch as the dispossessed land- 
owner would * * * receive, without the ex- 
penditure of any labor, the equivalent of 
his total land productivity. * * * This pro- 
posal transcends any socialistic theory of 
compensation with which the members of 
this subcommittee are familiar.” 

It is not easy to follow the Congressmen's 
reasoning here. Since the landowners are 
required to give up their total land pro- 
ductivity, why should they not be paid for 
it? Moreover, in its distress, the committee 
apparently forgot that the United States 
Government pays United States farmers for 
not planting crops, and that these farmers 
are not dispossessed of their lands and 
homes. 

Just how unreasonable was this shocking 
Okinawan plan? On the basis of the 40,000 
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acres held by our military in the autumn of 
1955, the annual rental would amount to 
$8,263,178 and the lump sum for damages 
(to be paid only once) would have amounted 
to $14,368,104. A family of 5 dispossessed 
from an eight-tenths of an acre farm would 
receive an annual rent of $112 a year (for 
as long as we used the land) plus a flat 
sum of $560. Is this unreasonable from the 
point of view of a family which has lost its 
home and livelihood? 

Obviously, the sums suggested by the Oki- 
nawans are trivial when compared with the 
billions our Government spends both at 
home and abroad to provide military “hard- 
ware.” They are trivial contrasted with our 
military expenditures on Okinawa. 

The price committee considered the Army 
plan and the Okinawan complaints and pro- 
posals. They made recommendations of 
their own. In the course of time a new 
plan was evolved. In January of this year- 
Gen. Lyman L. Lemnitzer, governor of the 
Ryukyu Islands, told the Okinawans of the 
program which he said represented a com- 
prehensive, just, and practical program of 
the settlement of our land problems. 

The new plan did not go very far in meet- 
ing Okinawan requests. Where the Okina- 
wan plan had asked for increased rent at 
seven times the current level, the new plan 
only tripled the rate. The Okinawans had 
strongly opposed lump sum payment instead 
of rent. The new plan made it clear that 
as soon as it could be worked out, a plan 
for the lump payment would replace the 
rental system. 

The plan would meet the Okinawan wishes 
to keep title to their land; the United States, 
however, would retain full use of the land 
* * * so long as it may be needed. Full 
use, of course, means use for military in- 
stallations, and it seems obvious that if a 
farmhouse has been demolished and an air- 
strip built on the farm land, the owner of 
that farm has lost his land forever. 

The new plan included the setting up 
of a new judicial commission to be appointed 
by our Secretary of Defense, to which the 
Oxkinawans could appeal. In view of the fact 
that once before all the landowners ap- 
pealed, and that from their point of view, 
nothing much happened, this may not com- 
fort them much. 

The new plan included a project which 
General Lemnitzer said “is being developed 
for the benefit of those owners who wish 
to deposit their payments or part of them 
* * © in a governmental fund for the co- 
operative use of the money in such a way as 
to provide interest or an annual income from 
the use of this capital.” 

Asian peoples interested in learning what 
is meant by our “people’s capitalism” are 
bound to find this plan revealing. As out- 
lined, the plan proposes to produce Okina- 
wan capitalists who will invest the capital 
paid them for use of their land. But how 
much will these new capitalists have to in- 
vest? Lemnitzer does not say, but since the 
Price committee was horrified at the idea of 
paying $560 for an eight-tenths of an acre 
farm, it can be assumed that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the new capitalists will re- 
ceive considerably less than $560. Asian peo- 
ple are certain to find enlightening the 
workings of a plan which will enable an in- 
vestment of considerably less than $560 to 
provide an annual income large enough to 
live on. 

As a demonstration of “people’s capital- 
ism,” the whole plan is not likely to gain us 
many friends in Okinawa or Asia. It is hard 
to imagine a situation in which the right to 
private property is more insecure. Any 
landowner may lose his land and home at any 
time, and not for purposes decided by his own 
government, but to satisfy the strategic needs 
of a foreign country. 

The Price report is an important document. 
In many respects it is a model of democratic 
investigation, There is no question that the 
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members of the committee worked with the 
utmost conscientiousness, both in Washing- 
ton and in Okinawa, to get the facts. The 
report is clear and detailed, and every effort 
is made to be just to the Okinawan point of 
view. Yet the report as a whole raises serious 
questions about our Government's policies 
and attitudes—and suggests that in consid- 
ering the problems of backward peoples, and 
in confronting the basic problems of freedom, 
democracy, and human dignity, our leaders 
have serious blindspots. 

The report declares that “Okinawa has 
become, in its most precise sense, a ‘show- 
case of democracy’.” It says that the eyes 
of the world, and particularly the hooded 
eye of the Communist world, are fixed atten- 
tively on our actions in Okinawa, the latter 
in concentrated study to discover what can 
be used as propaganda against us.” But it 
seems not to have been clear to the com- 
mittee that the entire operation had within 
itself the capacity to discredit our leader- 
ship; if not, our claim to leadership rests 
not on military might but on the firm 
ground of human rights and democratic 
principles. 

The idea that Okinawa is a “showcase for 
democracy” is widely accepted among jour- 
nalists who write of the Far East and Asia. 
And the failure to recognize the picture of 
“democracy” which the Asian peoples see 
when they peer into this “showcase” is 
alarming. Gordon Walker, writing in the 
Christian Science Monitor, reported that 
“Okinawa in the eyes of other Asians, is an 
American ‘colony’.” Having reported this 
discreditable fact, he calmly adds that as 
such it could easily be made a show window 
for displaying the basic United States policy 
toward Asian populations—establishment of 
enlightened and prosperous self-govern- 
ment.” 

As a “colony” Okinawa could not pos- 
sibly become a “show window” of democracy, 
for colonialism and democracy are based on 
entirely different principles. But Asians see 
colonialism, and not democracy, when they 
look into our “showcase” of Okinawa. 

The justification for turning Okinawa into 
a military bastion is the claim that it is 
necessary for our “national security.” But 
those who reason that our security depends 
on military might may be tragically wrong. 
Might it not be true that our real security 
lies in the confidence placed in our sort of 
society by the “uncommitted” peoples—who 
have this confidence because of our tradi- 
tional principles? 

A military bastion, 6,000 miles from our 
homeland, which can exist only by, to state 
it bluntly, “enslaving” the people, is not 
the sort of “showcase” of which we Ameri- 
cans can be proud. We can be certain that 
the Asian peoples will never accept an 
American “colony” as a satisfactory demon- 
stration of the sort of democracy they desire. 

Why don’t we have the courage to put our 
principles into practice? In this atomic era 
high principles have become the only really 
practical politics. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
June 19, I wrote to the Secretary of De- 
fense concerning certain allegations 
which I have heard about the deplorable 
wage scale maintained by the Depart- 
ment of Defense on Okinawa. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of my 
letter to the Secretary be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Juty 19, 1957. 
The Honorable CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of 
Dejense, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: From time to time I 

have had complaints from responsible per- 
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sons on the question of wages paid by the 
Department of Defense on Okinawa. 

I have heard allegations that restrictions 
have been imposed against union organiza- 
tion on Okinawa, forbidding strikes and col- 
lective bargaining, maintaining shockingly 
low-wage patterns, all of this adding fuel to 
increased emotionalism on the Japanese po- 
litical scene. 

I understand that delegates to the current 
ILO conference may raise the point there. 

In the context of our forthcoming consid- 
eration of the Department of Defense ap- 
propriations, I should very much like to have 
a report from you concerning the allegations 
listed above. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, an 
interim reply from the Office of the Sec- 
retary informs me that steps are being 
taken to acquire the necessary infor- 
mation.” I am awaiting the reply of the 
Department with interest. 

I may add, Mr. President, that a wage 
survey on Okinawa by the Department 
of Labor has been initiated. It is my 
understanding that the survey will be 
completed by the end of the month, 
From all I have heard and read, it should 
give the Department of Defense ample 
justification for granting increases to the 
Okinawa workers. That is just one of 
the problems facing us on Okinawa, but 
it is an important one. 

Let me conclude by saying, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that if half of the allegations con- 
tained in Miss Mears’ article are proved 
to be true, a serious problem confronts 
us on Okinawa, and its dimensions which 
are likely to grow, to our embarrassment, 
as the days and months go on. There- 
fore, I raise this storm signal, to indi- 
cate to my colleagues that we may very 
well find ourselves in a most embarrass- 
ing position. I want to alert the Senate 
and other Government officials to my 
interest in this matter. I intend to pur- 
sue that interest in the days ahead. 

Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S TIGHT 
MONEY POLICIES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, to 
me, one of the most serious aspects of 
the administration's tight money policies 
is the effect it is having upon small and 
medium-sized business firms throughout 
the country. 

On July 2, the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] in his in- 
terrogation of Secretary of the Treasury 
George Humphrey, before the Senate 
Finance Committee, established beyond 
question of a doubt that small business 
is losing out in its competitive struggle 
with larger firms. The Senator from 
Florida presented unrefuted statistics 
and expert opinion showing that tight 
money is squeezing smaller firms to the 
wall. Secretary Humphrey, himself, was 
forced to admit under questioning by the 
Senator from Florida that big business 
had not as yet felt the effects of tight 
money, but that smaller concerns have. 

In the July 5 issue of U. S. News & 
World Report there appeared an article 
illustrating how many firms are being 
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pressed, due to tight money. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
this article, entitled “Where Tight 
Money Is Really Taking Hold,” be in- 
serted in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
permit me to read a few brief excerpts 
from this article: 

Tight money is putting a squeeze on more 
and more businessmen all over the coun- 
try. 

A small company in northern Ohio claims 
to have developed a new product for which 
it has a $2 million Government order. It's 
been unable to get bank loans to get into 
production. 

A medium-size manufacturer, also in the 
Midwest, felt the need for more money when 
his customers started paying their bills more 
slowly this year. * * * He finally lined up a 
loan of $100,000 in Chicago, from “private” 
sources. The cost: 12 percent interest. 

An increasing number of businessmen are 
turning to other lenders, after bumping into 
a limit at their banks or rebelling against 
the banks’ tighter rules. Finance companies 
are making more loans to industry than ever 
before. CIT Financial Corp. reports a 29- 
percent increase in volume of its industrial 
loans in the first 3 months of this year, 
compared with 1956. * * * 

Companies that can’t get loans from banks 
or finance companies are going to the “loan 
doctors.” This is a term used for a type 
of lender known as a factor. His special 
function is to make advance payments on 
bills that a company has coming due from 
its customers. His charges run as high as 
15 or 18 percent nowadays. 


I ask, Mr. President, how can small 
and medium-sized businesses be expected 
to compete with large corporations and 
to maintain their relative position in 
the economy under such staggering costs 
for necessary funds? After all, it is not 
the big firms that have to go to the fac- 
tors and to the finance companies for 
money. It is the small firms which find 
that the banks are refusing them loans; 
it is the small firms which cannot sell 
bonds or issue stock. In the mad scram- 
ble for money no one can seriously doubt 
that the big will win out over the small. 
No wonder that the large corporations 
express no concern over tight money. 
What better method could there be to 
kill off competition and to increase eco- 
nomic concentration? 

Again I raise my voice to commend the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] for the investiga- 
tion which he is conducting in reference 
to the concentration of economic power. 
The Antimonopoly Subcommittee, under 
the chairmanship of the Senator from 
Tennessee, is doing a splendid service for 
the free enterprise system. I regret that 
much of this goes unnoticed, because it 
is my personal opinion that when all the 
fuss and fury of this session of Congress 
have passed, the most important matter 
relating to the well-being of the Ameri- 
can people will prove to be the study 
being made by the Antimonopoly Sub- 
committee on the question of monopoly 
policies and the study being made by the 
Committee on the Judiciary on mono- 
poly and the growth of the concentra- 
son of economic power in the United 

es. 
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EXHIBIT A 
WHERE TIGHT MONEY Is REALLY TAKING HOLD 


(Reported from New York, San Francisco, 
and Washington) 

Businessmen are finding it hard to keep 
enough cash on hand. 

Costs are up. Loans are hard to arrange. 
Customers’ bills are being paid less promptly. 

Companies are going to unusual sources, 
adopting new tactics to scare up some extra 
dollars. 

Tight money is putting a squeeze on more 
and more businessmen all over the country. 

From big and little companies, from 
lenders as well as borrowers, from coast to 
coast come reports of shortages of money, of 
trouble in borrowing, of steps being taken 
to save cash, and of financial pressure being 
felt by one company after another. 

Here is the gist of those reports: 

With wages and prices going up, business- 
men are discovering they need more cash to 
carry on their operations. When they look 
at their bank accounts, they are finding, 
many of them, that they have less money, 
instead of more. They are trying to get more 
money on loan from their banks. At this 
point, the banks, more frequently, are saying 
“No,” 

That refusal is leading many companies to 
borrow from other types of lenders, some- 
times at very high cost. Others are trying to 
conserve cash by putting off purchases of 
goods or plant expansion. Quite a few are 
passing the squeeze on to their customers 
by urging them to pay their bills more 
quickly. 

In spite of efforts to speed collections, 
however, businessmen often report that pay- 
ments are coming in more slowly. Cus- 
tomers, as well as suppliers, appear short of 
case. 

Thus, the feeling of stringency is spread- 
ing. ‘Small companies complain of it more 
than big ones, but all sizes seem to feel the 
pinch, So far, it is tending only to slow the 
boom, not end it. It hasn't brought infla- 
tion to a halt, as tight money is intended 
to do. But there is evidence that the 
squeeze is becoming more effective. 


NO CREDIT—NO OUTPUT 


A small company in northern Ohio claims 
to have developed a new product for which 
it has a $2 million Government order. It's 
been unable to get bank loans to get into 
production. 

A medium-size manufacturer, also in the 
Midwest, felt the need for more money when 
his customers started paying their bills more 
slowly this year. He asked the bank, which 
was already extending him credit, and was 
turned down. He finally lined up a loan of 
$100,000 in Chicago, from private sources. 
The cost: 12 percent a year interest. 

Bankers insist that these are exceptions, 
borderline cases. Yet even banks give evi- 
dence of the stringency. More and more of 
them are requiring companies that borrow 
to keep larger balances on hand—15 or 20 
percent of the amount of the loan, instead 
of 10 percent. This is money on which the 
borrower pays interest, though he may never 
use it. 

An increasing number of businessmen are 
turning to other lenders, after bumping into 
a limit at their banks or rebelling against 
the banks’ tighter rules. Finance companies 
are making more loans to industry than ever 
before. CIT Financial Corporation reports 
a 29 percent increase in volume of its indus- 
trial loans in the first 3 months of this year, 
compared with 1956. 


LOAN DOCTORS 


Companies that can't get loans from banks 
or finance companies are going to the “loan 
doctors.” This is a term used for a type of 
lender known asa factor. His special func- 
tion is to make advance payments on bills 
that a company has coming due from its 
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customers. His charges run as high as 15 
or 18 percent nowadays. 

Factors originally sprang up to help textile 
companies, but now are advancing money to 
manufacturers and distributors in just 
about any line of business you can name. 
Some of the borrowers are big enough to 
draw $2 million at a crack, and the total 
amount of credit involved has grown to some 
$10 billion a year. 

A leading factor tells of a new customer, 
a big lumber and building-materials con- 
cern. This company was planning to sell 
bonds in order to raise money for expansion. 
When the bond market slumped, it decided 
to put off the bond issue temporarily—and 
turned to the factor to tide it over. 


STRETCHING THE DOLLAR 


Unusual steps are being taken to get more 
mileage out of every available dollar. The 
vice president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, R. I. Nowell, put it this way: 
“Some of the smartest financial consultants 
now are concentrating on ways to make 
money work harder.” 

Here is one device: 

Eastern firms are renting safe-deposit 
boxes on the west coast and telling their 
western customers to address their payments 
to those boxes. The boxes are emptied daily. 
The checks are quickly cleared with the 
western banks on which they are written, 
and the money deposited. 

What’s the gain in that? It just saves 
time in getting cash—the time it takes for 
a check to cross the country to the head 
office and then go back to a western bank 
for clearance. The lockbox arrangement 
also forces the customer to be more careful 
about overdrawing his account, since the 
check is presented for payment quickly. 

The American Machine & Foundry Co. is 
one of a number of eastern concerns adopt- 
ing lockbox addresses for the West. It has 
automatic pin setters on rent to bowling 
alleys as far off as Hawaii, The western 
alleys will send their rent money to the new 
address. Western firms, of course, achieve 
the same results by using lockboxes in the 
East. 

PLEASE PAY FASTER 


More than one survey of manufacturers 
shows a tendency to crack down on cus- 
tomers who are slow in paying and to be 
more careful about shipping goods, on 
credit, to new customers. Here and there, 
manufacturers are shortening the time al- 
lowed for payment. 

However, competition puts a limit on this. 
Some companies have tightened up their 
selling terms, only to have to loosen them 
again to hold customers. 

Out of 111 manufacturers queried by Dun 
& Bradstreet, 52 said they were having more 
trouble collecting money this year. Forty- 
eight said they review files on customers 
more often to weed out poor risks. 

Reports are numerous of companies buy- 
ing less for inventory, or even scaling down 
inventories in order to have less money tied 
up in idle goods. Food distributors are do- 
ing this, according to west coast officials. As 
a result, canned and frozen foods have 
backed up on some processors, increasing 
their need for inventory loans and forcing 
some out of business. 

Shirt and pajama manufacturers are try- 
ing to reduce the big bulges in their inven- 
tories that usually occur before the big 
holiday selling seasons. 


WHY THE SQUEEZE? 


When you look behind the scenes for the 
cause of this money problem you find two 
factors most often mentioned: the tight- 
money policy and inflation in wages and 
prices. 

Tight money brought the rise in interest 
rates. To avoid borrowing at high rates, 
many companies, in 1955 and 1956, used cash 
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and money from sale of Government bonds 
to pay for plants, machinery and supplies. 
Today, their reserves are lower, their current 
needs larger, thanks to the boom in busi- 
ness and to inflation. 

Cash and Government bonds together to- 
tal about $50.2 billion for all corporations. 
That will cover about 47 cents out of each 
dollar the corporations owe on their current 
bills. At the end of 1954, these assets were 
nearly 52 billion, and enough to cover 55 
cents out of every dollar owed currently. 

The results of the shortage of cash—re- 
duced buying of goods, slower plant expan- 
sion, resistance to price increases—are just 
what the Government money managers are 
striving for. Will these results stop infla- 
tion? That depends on how long the strin- 
gency continues and how severe it becomes. 
Meanwhile, more and more businessmen are 
being squeezed. 


THE RIGHT-TO-VOTE BILL 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the Recorp 
an editorial from the New York Times 
of this morning, entitled “The Right- 
To-Vote Bill.” 

I desire to call particular attention to 
the Times’ observation that— 


It would in no way prejudice the in- 
exorable forward march of school desegre- 
gation in the South to make it clear that 
this bill deals exclusively with voting rights, 
which is what almost everybody had thought 
all along it deals with. Integration of 
schools is quite another matter; and al- 
though it may well be that the devices used 
in the pending bill may ultimately be found 
necessary to enforce the desegregation de- 
cision as well, it is the part of wisdom to 
take one step at a time and concentrate 
now, in this law, on the basic right of a 
free ballot. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE RicHT-To-VoTe BILL 

The lengthy conference President Eisen- 
hower had yesterday with Senator RUSSELL, 
of Georgia, indicates the seriousness with 
which the White House views the major 
charge brought by Mr. RUSSELL in his speech 
last week against the civil-rights bill. This 
was the sensational allegation that hidden 
in one section (pt. III) of the bill is a force 
law designed to compel the intermingling 
of the races in the public schools by the 
injunctive process, and to authorize the use 
of troops to integrate them. 

Although the inflammatory language 
Senator RUSSELL used in his speech does not 
contribute to a calm approach to this touchy 
subject, the fact remains that he has dis- 
covered in the pending bill terminology that 
may indeed be fairly interpreted in the 
way he chooses to interpret it. In previous 
discussion of the civil-rights measure there 
has been almost total neglect of this one 
point. The administration bill in something 
very much like its present form was debated 
and passed by the House a year ago; the 
current one was debated and passed by the 
House again last month; there have been 
extensive hearings and reports and in- 
numerable speeches on the subject; yet in 
all this time no one has made a real issue 
of the possibility pointed to by Senator 
RUussELL that the bill might be used to en- 
force school integration by injunction. The 
House minority reports both this year and 
last, and some brief testimony by Attorney 
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General Brownell, do mention this possi- 
bility. But until the last few days it has 
been generally overlooked—so much so that 
some of the bill’s leading proponents now 
admit privately that they had never even 
thought of it. 

Now, this does not mean that the language 
is therefore bad, nor that on its merits the 
section of the bill to which Senator RUSSELL 
most violently objects should be eliminated. 
But it does mean that there is every indi- 
cation that neither President Eisenhower nor 
the principal protagonists of the administra- 
tion bill in Congress considered this measure 
as anything more than a bill to insure to 
every American citizen the right to vote in 
Federal elections, as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. The President has said as much 
in his press conferences: I was seeking * 
to prevent anybody from illegally interfering 
with any individual's right to vote. * * *” 
Practically everybody fighting for this bill, 
and we include this newspaper, has been seek- 
ing the same thing. We have viewed it 
primarily as a “right-to-vote” bill; and, as we 
have said here before, we believe that the 
injunctive process without jury trial is a per- 
fectly proper device to enforce this basic 
constitutional right if necessary. 

We also believe with the Supreme Court, 
and have said many times, that integration of 
the schools is likewise required by the Con- 
stitution. We believe, too, in equality of 
economic opportunity for all races—a point 
that was originally included in and then 
eliminated from the administration’s civil 
rights proposals. But not all of these rights 
can be enforced in precisely the same way, 
nor can some be effectuated as quickly as 
others. 

It would in no way prejudice the inexorable 
forward march of school desegregation in the 
South to make it clear that this bill deals 
exclusively with voting rights, which is what 
almost everybody had thought all along it 
deals with. Integration of schools is quite 
another matter; and although it may well be 
that the devices used in the pending bill 
may ultimately be found necessary to en- 
force the desegregation decision as well, it is 
the part of wisdom to take one step at a 
time and concentrate now, in this law, on the 
basic right of a free ballot. 

Of course the entire question of amending 
the civil-rights bill is premature anyway, be- 
cause technically the question now before the 
Senate is whether or not to take up the 
measure at all. The southern oppositionists 
have not a leg to stand on—though they have 
strong voices—in the debate over making this 
bill the pending business. Once that is done, 
then will come time for amendments and 
limitations. The southern diehards, Senator 
Russett included, are not going to like the 
bill in whatever form it emerges. Much more 
important than whether or not they like it 
is the question whether it is an equable, 
moderate, enforceable bill in conformity with 
our best traditions. We think that it can 
easily be made just that. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Butler Cotton 
Allott Carroll Curtis 
Anderson Case, N. J. Dirksen 
Barrett S. 2 Douglas 
Beall ven Dworshak 
Bible Chureh Eastland 
Bricker Clark Ellender 
Bush Cooper 
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Pulbright Lausche Saltonstall 
Goldwater Magnuson Schoeppel 
re Malone Smith, Maine 
Green Mansfield Sparkman 
Hill Martin, Iowa Stennis 
Hruska McClellan Symington 
Humphrey McNamara Talmadge 
Javits Monroney Thurmond 
Jenner Morse Thye 
Johnson, Tex. Morton Watkins 
Johnston, S. C. Murray Wiley 
Kefauver Pastore Williams 
Kennedy Potter Yarborough 
Kerr Revercomb Young 
Knowland Robertson 
Kuchel ussell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY PRIME 
MINISTER HUSSEYN SHAHEED 
SUHRAWARDY OF PAKISTAN 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to remind my colleagues that 
at 3 o’clock p. m. today Prime Minister 
Suhrawardy of Pakistan will address the 
Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that at 2:55 
o’clock p. m., the Senate stand in recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair, and that 
the Chair appoint a committee to escort 
the Prime Minister to the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair) subsequently said: 
Under the previous order, the Chair ap- 
points the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON], the Senator from California 
[Mr. Knowtanpd], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], and the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] to 
compose the committee to escort the dis- 
tinguished Prime Minister of Pakistan 
into the Senate Chamber when he visits 
the Senate at 3 o’clock. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 1918) to amend Public Law 31, 
84th Congress, Ist session, to increase the 
authorization for appropriation to the 
Atomic Energy Commission for the con- 
struction of a modern office building in 
or near the District of Columbia to serve 
as its principal office. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1791) to 
further amend the Reorganization Act 
of 1949, as amended, so that such act will 
apply to reorganization plans trans- 
mitted to the Congress at any time 
before June 1, 1959, with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 7390. An act to amend the Admin- 
istrative Expenses Act of 1946, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 8240. An act to authorize certain 


construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 8633. An act to authorize the Hon- 
orable Wayne L. Hays, the Honorable WALTER 
H. Jupp, the Honorable JoHN J. ROONEY, and 
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the Honorable Jonn TABER, Members of the 
House of Representatives, to accept and wear 
the award of the Cross of Grand Commander 
of the Royal Order of the Phoenix, tendered 
by the Government of the Kingdom of 
Greece. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 


H. R. 7390. An act to amend the Adminis- 
trative Expenses Act of 1946, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H. R. 8240. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services; 

H. R. 8594. An act to authorize the Hon- 
orable ALBERT P. Morano, Member of Con- 
gress, to accept and wear the award of the 
Cross of Commander of the Royal Order of 
the Phoenix conferred upon him by His 
Majesty the King of the Hellenes; and 

H. R. 8633. An act to authorize the Hon- 
orable WAYNE L. Hays, the Honorable WALTER 
H. Jupp, the Honorable Jonn J. Rooney, and 
the Honorable JoHN Taser, Members of the 
House of Representatives, to accept and 
wear the award of the Cross of Grand Com- 
mander of the Royal Order of the Phoenix, 
tendered by the Government of the Kingdom 
of Greece; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to propound a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. When Sen- 
ators address themselves to the motion 
of the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWTLANDI, or to the general subject 
of civil rights, under the rule limiting 
the number of times each Senator may 
speak on a question in any one day, do 
speeches made during the morning hour, 
whether on that subject matter or any 
other subject matter, constitute speeches 
for the purpose of rule XIX? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if it 
is agreeable to the Senator from Texas, 
if a parliamentary inquiry which may 
have some effect on the proceedings is 
to be made, should there not be a quo- 
rum call? Would the Senator object to 
my suggesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Certainly 
not, if the Senator desires to do so. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


‘the 


Allott Douglas Kennedy 
Anderson Dworshak Kerr 
Barrett Eastland Knowland 
Beall Ervin uchel 
Bible Flanders Lausche 
Bricker Fulbright Magnuson 
Bush Goldwater Malone 
Butler Gore Mansfield 
Byrd Hayden Martin, Iowa 
Carlson Holland Martin, Pa. 
Carroll Hruska McClellan 
Case, N. J. Ives McNamara 
Case, S. Dak., Javits Monroney 
Church Jenner 

Cooper Johnson, Tex. Morton 
Cotton Johnston, S. C. Mundt 
Dirksen Kefauver Pastore 


Payne Smathers Wiley 
Potter Smith,Maine Williams 
Revercomb Symington Yarborough 
Robertson Thurmond Young 
Russell Thye 

Schoeppel Watkins 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven 
Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, specifically the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 858, message 
No. 281, under the heading “Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service,” for the purpose of 
confirming, posthumously, the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Hervé J. L'Heureux, of New 
Hampshire. Mr. L’Heureux passed away 
on Tuesday of this week, and he will be 
buried late this afternoon. If his nomi- 
nation is confirmed by the Senate, he 
will be entitled to be buried with military 
honors. 

I have cleared this matter with the 
distinguished minority leader, with the 
distinguished senior Senator from Geor- 
gia, and with other Senators who are 
interested in following the details of our 
procedure these days. They are in 
agreement with me upon this request. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, in view 
of the very unusual circumstances in- 
volved in this case, and the fact that this 
is a posthumous confirmation of a nomi- 
nation, I think the Senate is justified in 
laying aside the pending business tempo- 
rarily and proceeding to the considera- 
tion of this nomination on the Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like my unanimous-con- 
sent request to be limited to this one 
nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas, with the limitation proposed 
by him? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomina- 
tion which is in order will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Hervé J. L’Heureux, of New 
Hampshire, to be career minister. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, Mr. L'Heureux was the person 
who proposed the custom that luncheon 
clubs and other groups pause for a mo- 
ment at noon to offer a prayer for peace. 
The idea commended itself to thousands 
of people, and many Members of Con- 
gress furthered the movement in various 
ways. I think it is very desirable that 
Mr. L’Heureux’s nomination should be 
confirmed, and I appreciate the courtesy 
which has been extended by Senators 
that his nomination be considered by 
unanimous consent this afternoon. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES}, 
who is not present, and myself, I thank 
the Senator from Texas, the minority 
leader [Mr. Knowtanp], the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and 
the other Senators for this courtesy. It 
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will be deeply appreciated by the family 
of Mr. L’Heureux. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We are al- 
ways delighted to work and cooperate 
with the genial junior Senator from New 
Hampshire and his colleague. We hope 
his colleague may soon be able to return 
to the Senate and be with us. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 


jection, the nomination of Mr. 
L’Heureux is confirmed. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask that 


the President be immediately notified of 
the confirmation of the nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Presi- 
dent will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate resume the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, earlier in the day I made the fol- 
lowing statement, which served as a 
predicate for a parliamentary inquiry 
which I propounded. I said: 

Mr. President, the Senate debate of the 
past few days has produced public discus- 
sion which should be of great value to our 
country. This is reflected in one of our 
leading newspapers, the New York Times. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record recent articles on this subject 
by two eminent commentators, Arthur Krock 
and James Reston. 


At the point a distinguished col- 
league propounded a question to me. 
That question was, Under the rule limit- 
ing the number of times each Senator 
may speak on a question in any one day, 
do speeches during the morning hour— 
and I emphasize that this little state- 
ment was made during the morning 
hour—constitute a speech under rule 
XIX? 

I informed the Senator that, in my 
opinion, it did not constitute a speech 
for the purpose of rule XIX, but that I 
would make inquiry of the Parlia- 
mentarian. I made the inquiry, and 
the Parliamentarian told me that, in his 
opinion, there was no question about it. 
I then made inquiry of the Chair. 

At that point the distinguished minor- 
ity leader felt that he would like to have 
aquorum call. I therefore withdrew my 
parliamentary inquiry and yielded to the 
minority leader for the purpose of hav- 
ing the quorum call, so that Members of 
the Senate could be present when the 
parliamentary inquiry was made, and so 
that the distinguished occupant of the 
chair might have an opportunity to be 
notified of this procedure. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the in- 
quiry which the distinguished Senator 
from Texas has made is certainly an 
entirely proper one. I believe the RECORD 
is clear enough; but, to underscore the 
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matter, as I understand it, the inquiry 
by the Senator from Texas relates to the 
provision for a morning hour for which 
unanimous consent is customarily asked 
each day, for the introduction of bills, 
resolutions, and so forth, and with a 
limitation of 3 minutes on speeches. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It does. Of 
course, there are two ways in which we 
might act if the Chair ruled otherwise. 
We could simply dispense with the morn- 
ing hour and not make a unanimous- 
consent request to have the usual morn- 
ing hour—a practice which was started 
by the late Senator Taft—or the ma- 
jority could adjourn if they so desired. 
But it has not been our purpose and it 
is not our plan to do that. 

My inquiry related to the usual morn- 
ing hour. I had not thought there would 
have been any question about it. But I 
wanted to have the question decided for 
the Recorp, because some Senators in 
this atmosphere were even hesitant to 
make insertions in the RECORD, for fear 
they might be stopped from discussing 
the merits of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Since the 
motion of the Senator from California 
is not before the Senate for considera- 
tion during the transaction, by unani- 
mous consent, of morning business under 
the 3-minute limitation, remarks or 
speeches made during that period, from 
a parliamentary viewpoint, are not ad- 
dressed to the motion of the Senator 
from California and, therefore, do not 
constitute speeches on that motion, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And any 
statement made during the morning 
hour, whatever the subject may be, does 
not constitute such a speech, under rule 
XIX; is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas is correct—any statement 
made during the transaction of morning 
business, under the unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
stand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That situa- 
tion is the one which will prevail. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. President, I desire to propound 
another parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Has morn- 
ing business been concluded? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning 
business has not yet been concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope that if other Senators desire 
to make insertions or transact routine 
business during the morning hour, they 
will do so now. If not, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] should 
be recognized. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


I under- 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN 
WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
NIAGARA RIVER 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 


lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be stated by title. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2406) to authorize the construction of 
certain works of improvement in the 
Niagara River for power and other 
purposes. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. KNowtanp that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill 6127, the civil-rights 
bill. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, this morning during the 
morning hour, the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] served notice on the 
Senate that when the pending motion is 
disposed of, he will immediately move 
that the civil-rights bill be referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, with a request 
that it be reported by the committee 
within 2 weeks thereafter. 

I now wish to inform the Senate of 
what probably would have been found in 
a report from the Judiciary Committee 
if that committee had been permitted 
to make its report in the first place. 

For the information of the Senate, let 
me say that from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor it will be noted that on June 20, 
the bill was placed on the Senate Calen- 
dar, after it had come to the Senate from 
the House of Representatives, without 
having the bill go in the usual manner 
to the Judiciary Committee, for its con- 
sideration. That was the situation on 
June 20, more than 3 weeks ago. 

I thought the Judiciary Committee 
was proceeding very well in that con- 
nection; it was taking up the bill section 
by section, and was making amendments 
to the bill—when, all of a sudden, the 
bill was taken away from the committee. 

Since then—3 weeks ago—the Judi- 
ciary Committee has not done anything 
on the bill. 

At this time I can say—and if the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Ervin} were now on the floor of the 
Senate, I would ask him to confirm the 
statement I shall make; however, I see 
in the Chamber at this time the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EastLanp]— 
it is my firm belief that if the bill had 
then been referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, for its consideration, the Senate 
would already have had the report of 
the Judiciary Committee on the bill. I 
make that statement even though I am 
in the minority in the committee, and 
although when the Senate took the bill 
away from the Judiciary Committee, so 
to speak, I had pending at that time 
in the committee an amendment to strike 
from the bill a section which would per- 
mit the President of the United States 
to call out the Army and the Navy in 
order to enforce the provisions of the 
bill, as presently written. 
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So in the Judiciary Committee we 
were proceeding, as I have stated, and 
I think it only right to call that fact to 
the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand re- 
ports from certain Senate committees. 
The reports include the one on the bill 
amending the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954. Senators will find that that com- 
mittee report comprises 34 pages. Sen- 
ators will also find that the report of 
the House committee on the House civil- 
rights bill comprises 60 pages, printed 
in small type. In fact, all the reports 
I now have before me are printed in 
small type. Senators will also find that 
the report on the Housing Act of 1957 
constituted 66 pages. They will find that 
the report on the rivers and harbors, 
beach erosion, and flood-control proj- 
ects bill of 1957 comprises 118 pages, 
as that report was written by the com- 
mittee, in explaining in detail the pro- 
visions of that bill. 

Senators also will find that the report 
on the bill for the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of Hells Canyon 
Dam, or the Snake River, between Idaho 
and Oregon, comprises 98 pages, printed 
in small type. 

In addition, Senators will find that 
after each one of these reports was made 
to the Senate, a copy of the printed 
hearings was placed on the desk of each 
Senator, for his information, so he 
could know how to proceed and how to 
act in the case of each of those bills. 

However, at the present time Senators 
do not have before them, on their desks, 
the tectimony of even one witness who 
appeared before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee in 1956 or before the subcommittee, 
of which I was a member, of the Judi- 
ciary Committee in 1957. In other 
words, those entire hearings were, so to 
speak, thrown into the trashbasket, as 
a result of the action of the Senate in 
placing the bill on the calendar, and re- 
fusing to refer the bill to the Judiciary 
Committee, in order to permit that com- 
mittee to proceed in an orderly way to 
deal with it. That is why today I am 
proceeding to explain the contents of 
the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield, with the understanding that I do 
not lose the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina know of any intention 
within the Judiciary Committee to pre- 
vent a civil-rights bill from coming from 
that committee to the floor of the Sen- 
ate, prior to the adjournment of this ses- 
sion, and in adequate time for considera- 
tion by the full Senate? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I do not. Furthermore, I can say that 
I attended all the caucuses where we were 
fighting the bill; I think I was present 
at every one. And at no time did we 
ever say we would not let any such bill 
be reported from the committee; but we 
wished to emphasize certain features of 
the bill and, if possible, to make certain 
amendments to the bill in the committee. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield fur- 
ther to me? 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Can the Senator from 
South Carolina tell the Senate whether 
the members of the Judiciary Committee 
were well aware of the fact that a House 
committee was considering a House bill 
which in some respects was different from 
the Senate bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We were aware of that fact, and we were 
kept advised. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield for 
another question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield, with the same understanding. 

Mr. MORSE. Can the Senator from 
South Carolina tell the Senate whether 
it is true, in his opinion, that members 
of the Judiciary Committee were await- 
ing the House bill, which they understood 
was coming to the Senate, and which 
they fully expected would be referred to 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, to en- 
able that committee to make a compari- 
son of the Senate bill and the House bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We were, in a way, desirous of having 
the benefit of the action of the House, so 
it could be before us, for our consider- 
ation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to 
me for a further question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. It is true, is it not, that 
the Senate Judiciary Committee has a 
rather voluminous body of testimony, 
data, evidence, and information taken 
by it in its hearings on the Senate bill 
that are not at the present time avail- 
able in printed form for the benefit of 
Members of the Senate who are not 
members of the Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is certainly true, as I explained a 
few moments ago. There is no testi- 
mony, and there are no copies of hear- 
ings in regard to the bill on the desk of 
any Senator. The truth is that this bill 
has never been before the committee, 
and we could not have any hearings on 
it available. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield 
for another question? 

P Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
0. 

Mr. MORSE. Can the Senator tell the 
Senate whether or not it is true, so far 
as he is concerned, and whether or not, 
in his opinion, it is true of at least some 
others of his colleagues on the Judiciary 
Committee, that when a majority of the 
Senate voted to put the House bill di- 
rectly on the Senate Calendar in an at- 
tempt to make that the civil-rights bill 
before the Senate, it was felt that the 
Senate Judiciary Committee was there- 
by, shall we say, relieved of the respon- 
sibility of reporting any civil-rights bill 
from the committee to the Senate? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Something was said to that effect at the 
first meeting the Judiciary Committee 
held after the action of the Senate. I 
had the fioor at the time. I was immedi- 
ately relieved, and the committee began 
to take up other bills and other business 
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at that time. The members of the com- 
mittee took the position that there was 
not any use reporting the bill to the 
Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. I think we can take 
judicial notice that any committee on 
which any Senator serves would devote 
its time and aftention to other matters 
after the Senate took the action it did 
on the civil-rights bill, so far as concerns 
a similar bill before the committee. In 
fact, I think most of us would take the 
attitude that a decision of the Senate 
to put a House bill directly on the Senate 
Calendar was clear notice that the Sen- 
ate did not want any action taken by the 
committee concerned. 

My next question, if the Senator will 
yield, needs an explanatory statement. 
The Senator from South Carolina and I 
do not agree on the substance of civil- 
rights legislation, but it is pretty clear 
that we do agree on the vital importance 
of protecting the regular procedures of 
the Senate in its legislative processes, no 
matter how much we may disagree on the 
substantive matter contained in pro- 
posed legislation. 

With that preface, I ask these two 
questions: Does the Senator from South 
Carolina recall that when we were hav- 
ing a debate on the proposal to put the 
House bill directly on the Senate Cal- 
endar, the Senator from Oregon served 
notice and pledged that, if the House bill 
were sent to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee and the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee did not report a civil-rights bill 
within a reasonable period of time, he 
himself would offer a motion to discharge 
the Senate Judiciary Committee from 
the further consideration of both bills? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I remember the Senator from Oregon 
making that statement. So far as dis- 
agreeing is concerned, we do not dis- 
agree all the way on this bill. I think 
the Senator from Oregon feels a jury 
trial should be provided. Is not that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MORSE. I am very much inter- 
ested in the amendment of the Senator 
from Wyoming in regard to jury trials. 
If I can be convinced that there can be 
drawn a clear line of distinction be- 
tween so-called criminal cases and civil 
cases, I would be inclined to support the 
Senator from Wyoming; but I have re- 
served judgment on the matter, and I 
am going to continue to reserve judg- 
ment until I complete research on the 
question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
For the information of the Senator from 
Oregon, I wish to say the Judiciary Com- 
mittee first thought there should be a 
provision in the bill for injunction, and 
not for jury trial; but, after long dis- 
cussion in the full committee, it finally 
voted for a provision for jury trial. The 
subcommittee had voted the proposal 
down by a vote of 3 to 3, I believe it was. 
Then the matter went to the full com- 
mittee, and the committee voted for 
what the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ervin] and I were advocating. I 
ask the Senator from North Carolina 
what the vote was. 

Mr. ERVIN. Seven to five. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The vote was 7 to 5. The members of 
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the committee voted with us to make it 
possible to have jury trials. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield 
for another question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator recall 
that in the debate on the proposal to 
put the House bill directly on the cal- 
endar of the Senate, I expressed my 
intention to move to discharge the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee within a reas- 
onable time? I said I thought that un- 
der the circumstances a reasonable time 
would be about 2 weeks. Does the Sen- 
ator recall that statement? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I remember the Senator making that 
statement. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator recall 
that, after the Senate acted to place the 
House bill directly on the Senate Calen- 
dar, and after the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNowLanp] made his mo- 
tion to make the House bill the pending 
business, I then served notice that at the 
appropriate time—and the Parliamen- 
tarian advised me the appropriate time 
would be after the Knowland motion was 
adopted—I would move that the bill be 
referred to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, with instructions that the Judi- 
ciary Committee report a civil-rights bill 
within 2 weeks. Does the Senator recall 
that? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I recall that. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield 
for another question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield for another question, with the 
same understanding. 

Mr. MORSE. Irrespective of what our 
views may be on the substantive matter 
of the civil-rights bill, does the Senator 
agree that, procedurally, the adoption of 
my motion would accomplish two things? 
First, it would give the Senate 2 weeks 
to handle emergency legislation which is 
awaiting action on the Senate Calendar. 
Second, it would give the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee an opportunity to com- 
pare the House bill with the Senate bill, 
and give the committee an opportunity 
to make available to the whole Senate a 
report on the bill, including a record of 
the hearings the committee had held on 
the Senate bill and a record of its con- 
sideration of the House bill. Would 
that not be the result of adopting my 
motion? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That would have been the result if the 
bill had gone to committee. 

Mr. MORSE. From the standpoint 
of the time schedule, does the Senator 
from South Carolina think I am un- 
reasonable in assuming that for the next 
2 weeks, if my motion to refer the House 
bill to the Senate Judiciary Committee 
should not be agreed to, we will be in a 
rather prolonged discussion of the House 
bill on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I think the Senator from Oregon is cor- 
rect in his conclusion that we shall prob- 
ably be discussing it for a long time. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator -yield 
for another question? 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for another question. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that my suggestion that we 
might be engaged in a discussion of the 
House bill on the floor of the Senate for 
at least the next 2 weeks is an under- 
statement of fact? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I do not believe the Senator understated 
the estimate in the least. 

Mr. MORSE. May I ask the Senator 
from South Carolina, if that is true, then 
is anything to be accomplished time- 
wise by a refusal by a majority of the 
Senate to send this bill to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee for its considera- 
tion, under instructions to report back 
a bill, and giving, as the Senator has 
said, Senators and the public the bene- 
fit of the printed proceedings of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee? Would 
anything be gained timewise by a de- 
feat of my motion to send the bill to the 
Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
As I see it, nothing would be lost. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with me that two great benefits would 
be accomplished by the adoption of my 
motion; first, the disposal of very im- 
portant pending emergency legislation, 
which is now caught behind the logjam 
of prolonged debate on the House civil- 
rights bill, and, second, the Senate re- 
ceiving the benefit of what undoubtedly 
would be both a majority report and 
minority views from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, along with the hearings 
on which the majority report and mi- 
nority views would be based? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator is correct in that conclu- 
sion. I can go one step further. It 
would say to the Senate, “In the future 
it is best for the Senate to send bills to 
committee, rather than to stop them on 
the Senate floor.“ 

Mr. MORSE. That is the last ques- 
tion I wished to come to. Would it not 
also be a great procedural benefit? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It would be a great procedural benefit. 

Mr. MORSE. From the standpoint of 
the history ef this body, it would be a 
very clear notice that it is the intention 
of the Senate once again to establish the 
historic custom and practice that when 
a bill comes over from the House of Rep- 
resentatives we will give the appropriate 
committee of the Senate of the United 
States an opportunity to act upon it. 
If the committee then does not want to 
keep the trust it owes to the parent 
body, we have procedures in the Senate 
which can be used to overrule the com- 
mittee, should it seek to defeat the will 
of the majority of the Senate. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator is correct in every reference 
there. I should also like to invite the 
attention of the Senate further to the 
fact, as the Senator well knows, that we 
have a great deal of business to consider 
and act upon. This Government of ours 
is large. The jurisdiction of each com- 
mittee covers a certain function of the 
Government, and the committee mem- 
bers are familiar with that particular 
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function of the Government. For that 
reason the committee stands in a position 
to know what to do and what not to do 
much better than does the Senate as a 
whole. 

I know when a measure comes from 
some of the other committees, on which I 
do not serve, and affects a particular 
department with whose operations I may 
not be familiar, I lean upon the other 
committee, its report and its findings, to 
blaze the way for me to follow. I think 
most Members of the Senate do likewise. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to say so, as I close this ques- 
tioning, I plead with my colleagues in the 
Senate, irrespective of their views on the 
substantive phase of this problem, to re- 
turn to the historic committee procedure 
of the Senate, because, in my opinion, 
the debate has already demonstrated the 
need for a report from the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. We have the 
procedure for getting such a report, by 
way of the motion I shall offer, to have 
the committee report back in 2 weeks. 
We have always had the procedural right 
to discharge the committee, if we felt 
that the committee was not cooperating 
with the parent body. 

I do not think we are putting on a very 
good demonstration in the Senate these 
days before the American people, by 
holding the House bill before the Senate 
without giving the people of the country, 
as well as the Senate, the right to have a 
majority report and minority views from 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
on this great issue, which involves, in my 
opinion, an historic issue in which every 
man, woman, and child in this country 
has a vested interest. 

I am going again to plead with the 
Senators to take this course. I am very 
happy that an increasing number of 
Senators have come to me in recent hours 
and said, Wayne, we think there is a lot 
of commonsense in your motion. We 
do not know whether or not you can get 
enough Senators, in time, to come to 
your point of view.” 

I believe the American people are en- 
titled to the orderly process which is 
inherent in my motion. I think that, 
from the standpoint of the history of the 
Senate, my motion should be adopted, 
because the bad precedent we have 
established is one we ought to erase. We 
can erase it by the adoption of my mo- 
tion which I shall make in due course 
of time. 

Mr. ERVIN and Mr. NEUBERGER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from South Carolina be permitted to 
yield to me for some questions and ob- 
servations, without his losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Javits in the chair). The Senator from 
North Carolina asks unanimous consent 
that the Senator from South Carolina 
may yield for questions and observations 
without losing his right to the fioor. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
may I say to the Senator from North 
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Carolina that I have only one question I 
want to ask at this point, as to the pro- 
cedural matter being discussed by the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina and the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon, which somewhat perplexes 
me. I wonder if I could pose that one 
question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I have been lis- 
tening with great interest and attention 
to the very informative discussion of 
procedural problems which has occurred 
between my able colleague, the Senator 
from Oregon, and my very good friend, 
the Senator from South Carolina. This 
is what I should like to pose as a ques- 
tion: Let us assume that the motion of 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] is adopted, and the Commitiee 
on the Judiciary is instructed to report 
back in 2 weeks. What then happens to 
the civil-rights bill which is reported 
back under that order? Will it merely 
go to the calendar, or will it come before 
the Senate as the pending business, like 
this motion? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It would come back to the Senate Calen- 
dar, and be disposed of by the majority 
leader and the minority leader, as any 
other bill would be. It could be taken 
up if a majority saw fit to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It would 
be in the same shape that this bill is 
now in; on the calendar. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. It would be on the 
calendar. It would later have to come 
before the Senate, then? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The pro- 
cedure would be the same as that now 
being followed. The only difference is 
that the procedure would not be irregu- 
lar, but would follow the usual custom. 
It would give the committee a chance to 
write its views, make a legislative his- 
tory for it, and analyze the bill section 
by section, as is normally done. 

As an illustration, I have a letter on 
my desk this morning from the distin- 
guished chairman of a Senate commit- 
tee—incidentally, one who voted the 
other day to put the House bill on the 
calendar—in which he objected to the 
Senate taking up last week, without its 
going to his committee, a bill to permit 
the majority leader of the other body to 
accept a decoration. He said that ac- 
tion violated committee procedure, that 
that bill should have gone to his 
committee. 

By agreement between the leaders, the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
IMr. MANSFIELD] acting in my absence 
and the distinguished Senator from 
California [Mr. Know tanp], it was 
agreed that they saw so objection to 
adopting the resolution, since a comity 
exists between the two Houses. A for- 
eign government had offered a decora- 
tion to the Democratic leaders. The 
acting majority leader and the minority 
leader agreed to take the resolution up 
without its going to the committee. 
This morning I received the letter from 
the chairman of the committee saying 
that was an irregular procedure and giv- 
ing me notice that in the future he wants 
to insist that measures even of that na- 
ture go to the committee. 
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I think he is right. Today I instructed 
the Parliamentarian to send even such 
minor measures, involving our personal 
friends, Members of the other body, the 
distinguished majority leader and dis- 
tinguished minority leader of the other 
body, to the committee. 

Under the motion of the Senator from 
Oregon IMr. Morse}, House bill 6127 
would go to the committee. The com- 
mittee would meet mornings and after- 
noons, and evenings if necessary, with a 
limitation, with a day certain set, and 
would make its report. The committee 
would discharge its function, which is a 
very important legislative function. The 
committee would write its report. The 
report would reflect the statistics and 
data the staff had collected through the 
hearings which had been held. The re- 
port would contain a careful analysis of 
the bill section by section. It would 
have recommendations. There would be 
a majority recommendation and, no 
doubt, minority views, which Senators 
could evaluate and study, and accept, 
embrace, or reject. The bill would go to 
the calendar, and would be at exactly 
the same point where the House bill now 
is. The only difference is that a week 
or 10 days, or 2 weeks would elapse. 

Mr. MORSE. If those of us who favor 
civil-rights legislation are in the major- 
ity, the same majority vote which put 
the House bill directly on the calendar 
would be the majority vote required to 
proceed to consider a bill coming from 
the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the pro- 
ponents of civil-rights legislation have 
the votes to take up the House bill, they 
will have more votes to take up a bill 
coming from a Senate committee, a bill 
which has been approved by that com- 
mittee, because the agent of the Senate 
will have already carried on its deliber- 
ations and made its recommendations. 
We reached a poor day in this body when 
we refused to permit a House bill even 
to be considered in committee, and when 
we felt that we must consider it as in 
Committee of the Whole, without benefit 
of a report. But we have reached that 
point, and we shall act on the motion 
of the Senator from California (Mr. 
KNowtanp!], and then on the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to invite 
attention to one fact. It is not proposed 
to send the bill to a committee which is 
unfavorable to civil-rights legislation. 
I say that although I am against civil- 
rights legislation. That committee will 
report the bill by a vote of at least 2 to 
1. We could not expect any more than 
5 votes against it, and perhaps not more 
4 out of 15. So it is not proposed to 
send the bill to a committee which is 
against the, bill, but to a committee 
which has expressed itself time and 
again, by a vote of at least 2 to 1, in 
favor of civil-rights legislation. Mem- 
bers may differ on certain points. Law- 
yers will understand how that comes 
about. They believe that a great deal 
of legal study should be given to the bill 
before it is reported to the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from North Carolina will permit 
me one further observation, I should like 
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to have the attention of my colleague 
(Mr, NEUBERGER] and the attention of the 
majority leader. 

I wish to stress the importance of send- 
ing a bill to committee with instructions. 
Let us be frank. It has been alleged that 
one of the difficulties which resulted in 
prolonging the reporting of a Senate bill 
to the Senate was that the Judiciary 
Committee met only on regular commit- 
tee meeting days to consider the bill. 
When the time for adjournment arrived, 
the committee adjourned, and considera- 
tion of the bill went over until the next 
regular meeting day of the committee. 

Under my motion the bill would go to 
the committee with instructions from the 
parent body to a committee to report the 
bill back by a definite day certain. 

I have not been able to find any in- 
stance in which any committee has defied 
the parent body under such instructions. 
Committees have recognized their clear 
moral and legal duty to get busy and hold 
meetings, at whatever times may be nec- 
essary, as the majority leader has said, 
and to submit a report within the time 
limit. 

That is what would happen. We would 
remove the charge that the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee would consider the bill 
only at certain regular meeting times. 

Under the instructions of the Senate 
the job of the committee for the next 
2 weeks, if my motion is agreed to, will 
be to consider the bill and get a report 
back to the Senate. As the majority 
leader has so rightly said, by so doing 
we would protect what I think is one of 
the precious checks and safeguards of 
Senate procedure, which we have been 
weakening by the course of action we 
have been following. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Not only 
would we be protecting the safeguard, 
but we would actually be saving time. 
If the committee considered the bill 
morning, afternoon, and evening for 2 
weeks, we might save several weeks of 
consideration on the floor of the Senate. 
As the Senator well knows, a committee 
can take a bill and analyze it, remove 
from it certain objections, and add cer- 
tain good points. The Senate usually 
follows the recommendations of the 
committee. But if the committee does 
not consider the bill, and does not spend 
2 weeks studying it, the Senate, as a 
Committee of the Whole, may have to 
spend 2 months on it. 

Mr. MORSE. That is what might 
happen. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I take it from the 
remarks of the able majority leader that 
if the bill should be referred to the com- 
mittee, pursuant to the motion of the 
senior Senator from Oregon, it could be 
amended in any way the committee 
might see fit. Is that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. The committee could 
bring back a different bill, the Senate 
bill, the House bill, a substitute bill, or 
an amended bill. However, my motion 
would call for bringing back a civil- 
rights bill within 2 weeks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Amend- 
ments may be offered on the floor of the 
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Senate as soon as a bill is made the un- 
finished business, it is subject to amend- 
ments offered by any one of 96 Senators. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. But there is no 
assurance at all that it would be this bill, 
House bill 6127, in its present form. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. None what- 
soever. As a matter of fact, I think 
there is very little assurance that House 
bill 6127 in its present form will pass 
this body. 

Mr. MORSE. In its present form. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I empha- 
size “in its present form.” 

Mr. MORSE. I will say to my good 
friend that I will take him to lunch if 
it passes in its present form; and if it 
does not, he will take me to lunch. 

Mr, ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] 
may be permitted to yield to me for cer- 
tain questions, and also for certain ob- 
servations, without losing his place on 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from ‘North Carolina? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object—and 
I shall not object—I wonder if a question 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javrrs might be propounded on the 
procedural question which has just been 
discussed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
we all wish to understand the situation. 
My question is this: Is it not a fact that, 
although the situation when the Judi- 
ciary Committee might report back a bill 
after 2 weeks would be the same as it is 
now, it would not be the same as the 
situation which would exist when the 
Senator from Oregon made his motion, 
because at that time the first stage at 
which extended debate could take place 
would have been passed? We would have 
agreed to a motion to make the bill the 
unfinished business. 

My first point is that when the bill 
came back from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee we would have to repeat what we are 
going through now. So, although it is 
accurate to state that the situation would 
be what it is now, it would not be the 
same as the situation which would exist 
when the motion of the Senator from 
Oregon was considered. I think that is 
a very important point, and I should 
like to make it clear. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Senator is 
correct. I do not consider it to be an 
important point at all, because if we have 
the votes—and I think we have the 
votes—we shall be able to proceed to 
handle civil-rights legislation, and we 
shall be in a stronger position because 
we shall have on our desks, to read into 
the teeth of the opposition—I say this 
respectfully and good naturedly—some 
of the salient points in the record of 
civil rights, whieh I think we should have 
as an official record to use in the debate. 
That is what I want to have placed on 
the desks of Members of the Senate. I 
want a record from the Senate Judiciary 
Committee on this issue. I want to use 
that record, because I am satisfied that 
good use could be made of it. 
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I also want to use it because I think 
that is the orderly way to handle not only 
civil-rights legislation, but any other 
controversial legislation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not a fact that the 
motion to take up a bill reported by the 
Judiciary Committee would be subject 
to the right of unlimited debate, which 
could be concluded only by cloture, 
whereas if we were to vote on a motion 
to lay on the table, that would close the 
debate? That is the way a vote is 
brought about quickly. 

Is that not a basic and deep difference? 
Is not the Senator’s point about a report 
fully answered by the fact that this sub- 
ject is not being considered de novo in 
this body? It has been considered very 
fully and in great detail in the other 
body. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I dis- 
agree with the implications of the ob- 
servations of the Senator from New York 
on both points which he makes. 

When the bill comes back from the 
Judiciary Committee, we shall then 
have an Official report from our com- 
mittee on the bill, which report we can 
use in debate. Those of us who are in 
favor of the majority recommendation 
contained in the report will use it, and 
those who are on the side of the minority 
will use the minority views. I am sure 
that there will be a statement of 
minority views, in addition to the 
majority recommendation. 

If we have the votes to pass civil- 
rights legislation, we can then move to 
make the bill the unfinished business of 
the Senate, just as the majority voted 
the other day to place the House bill 
upon the calendar. However, it was 
done without first referring the bill to a 
committee, 

Then the debate starts. If we have 
the votes, we can close debate. If we 
do not have the votes, we can still break 
the filibuster by the exercise of physical 
energy. That is exactly the position 
the Senate would be in if the Knowland 
motion were adopted and my motion 
were defeated. We would still have to 
have 64 votes to stop the filibuster, if 
it should develop. 

Let me say that it makes no difference 
to me whether we have to do it once or 
twice or three times, because in resorting 
to the cloture rule we either have the 
votes or we do not have them. 

I say most respectfully that the im- 
portant thing for those of us who are 
in favor of civil-rights legislation is to 
put ourselves in such a position that no 
one can say we did not fully follow the 
committee procedures of the Senate. 

As to the Senator’s other point, that 
this matter is not de novo, I say it cer- 
tainly is. We do not have the same per- 
sonnel in the Senate that we had when 
the civil-rights issue was before us the 
last time. We do not have the same rec- 
ord before the Senate that we had when 
the question of civil rights was before us 
the last time. 

I have never found very much sound- 
ness—and I say this most respectfully— 
in the argument: “After all, we know 
what the issue is all about; all of us 
ought to be willing to vote on the basis 
of what we know.” Mr. President, our 
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decisions in the Senate ought to be rea- 
soned decisions of judgment based upon 
a record. We do not have a record be- 
fore us. Each man has his own record. 
We do not have an official record. 

Mr. JAVITS. We have the complete 
record of the House and the record of 
its committee. Our problem is not to 
have the votes. I believe we have the 
votes. Our problem is to get to the time 
when we can vote. I for one want to ac- 
celerate that time. I want to have 1 
shot instead of 2. 

Mr. MORSE. If we have the votes, 
the Senator will see that time arrive. 
However, I do not propose to let the 
House of Representatives do the Senate's 
business for us. We have the duty as 
Senators to see to it that we make the 
record. I shall never agree to substitute 
the House record for the Senate record, 
because my duty as a Senator is to par- 
ticipate in making the Senate record. I 
do not accept the idea that what we 
ought to do in the Senate is merely to 
accept what the other branch may do, 
or accept the record of the other branch, 
That is not carrying out our duty. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to the Senator from Florida without his 
losing the floor and without breaking 
the continuity of his first speech? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
think we ought to know by now that the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
has made it rather clear that what he is 
interested in is votes rather than issues; 
votes, rather than equities; votes, rather 
than facts; votes rather than intelligent 
handling of the bill. 

I heard him say—unless I misunder- 
stood what he said—that the facts were 
all known and that the issues were all 
clear; that we have had the advantage 
of all the facts that could possibly be 
obtained from the granting of a brief 
time for the Committee on the Judiciary 
to check upon this bill and then to make 
a report to the Senate in the regular 
fashion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not have the 
floor. I should like to continue with my 
comments then I shall be glad to yield, 
if I am permitted to do so. 

I call the attention of the Senator 
from New York to the fact that the lead- 
ing newspaper of the great State which 
he, in part, represents, the New York 
Times, does not so understand this issue. 
I say that because in its lead editorial 
this morning the New York Times makes 
it very clear that until the point was 
raised by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet] in his original 
presentation the other day, the news- 
paper had not realized that the question 
of the application of the injunctive 
process to segregated schools had existed 
at all under the bill. 

I hold in my hand that editorial. I 
wish to quote some paragraphs from it 
for the information of the distinguished 
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Senator from New York. Apparently he 
has not had time to read it. These 
quotations make it clear that we are 
bringing out new facts with which the 
public and even the great New York 
Times editorial staff were not ac- 
quainted; and that, therefore, there is 
no certainty that the committee, by 
normal procedures, would not bring out 
new facts. I quote from the editorial: 

In previous discussion of the civil-rights 
measure there has been almost total neglect 
of this one point. 


This was with reference to the point 
of the application of the bill to segre- 
gated schools. I continue to quote: 

But until the last few days it has been 
generally overlooked—so much so that some 
of the bill's leading proponents now admit 
privately that they had never even thought 
of it. 


I quote again: 

Yet in all this time no one has made a 
real issue of the possibility pointed to by 
Senator Russe. that the bill might be used 
to enforce school integration by injunction. 


The Senator from New York may in- 
sert the whole editorial in the RECORD 
if he wishes, but I am trying to point up 
at this time the fact that the Senator 
from New York does not at all have the 
idea about this bill that the leading 
paper of his great State entertains. 

The last quotation I wish to read is: 

It would in no way prejudice the inexo- 
rable forward march of school desegregation 
in the South to make it clear that this bill 
deals exclusively with voting rights, which 
is what almost everybody had thought all 
along it deals with. Integration of schools 
is quite another matter. 


Mr, President, I strongly support the 
position taken by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston] and that part of the position taken 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] to the effect that the committee 
can greatly illuminate the provisions of 
the bill, which have already been il- 
luminated in large measure by the de- 
bate thus far. 

I hope the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina will not allow himself to 
be cozened from his very proper and 
very correct position by the importuni- 
ties of the distinguished Senator from 
New York, aggressive though they may 
be. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? My name 
has been mentioned in the debate. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have already yielded. 
I yielded to the Senator from New York 
about 20 minutes ago, when he said he 
had a short question to ask, 

Mr. JAVITS. I was mentioned di- 
rectly, and I think I should have the 
opportunity to reply. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I shall be glad to yield to the Senator 
from New York, if it is agreeable to the 
Senator from North Carolina, to whom 
I have promised to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from South 
Carolina yields to the Senator from New 
York without his losing the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, when the 
Senator from Florida has served with me 
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for a little longer time, he will find that, 
although he may not agree with my 
logic, he will not find me deficient in 
preparation. I read the editorial in the 
New York Times to which he has made 
reference. I read it, not this morning, 
but last night. I should like to say to 
the Senator that he does not quite give 
me the benefit of my argument, which 
has nothing to do with the merits of the 
issue. When we come to discuss merits 
of the issue, he and I can argue them. 
However, I do not want to be distracted 
by clarifications and compromises, when 
the issue before us is clear. I am anx- 
ious to have the Senate vote. When we 
debate the merits of the bill itself, I shall 
be glad to discuss the merits with the 
Senator from Florida. He is a good law- 
yer, I know, and perhaps I am not a bad 
lawyer either—my past experience 
tempts me to say that—and I do not 
think it is fair for him to say that I 
take the position that I am overriding 
all considerations of equity and justice. 
I ask for justice. I ask only that we 
come to grips with the issue by making 
the bill the pending business. That is 
the issue before us. It was to that issue 
that I directed my remarks. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to 
the Senator from Florida for an obser- 
vation? Without objection, the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina yields, without 
his losing the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. All of us know that 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York is indeed a distinguished law- 
yer. He could not have become attorney 
general of the greatest State in our Na- 
tion without having attained eminence 
at the law. 

I am glad to hear him admit that he 
has read the New York Times editorial. 
It had not been at all clear to me from 
what he said up to this time that he had 
read the editorial or had any knowledge 
of the very strong position taken on the 
bill by the New York Times. 

I conclude my statement by saying 
that it seems clear to me that those who 
are the protagonists, the proponents of 
the bill, in not wanting to have any- 
thing discussed at this time but the 
question of whether the bill is to be 
taken up, forget the fact that they have 
taken many hours of the Senate prior to 
the motion to take up in discussing the 
merits of the bill. 

I have personally heard long, distin- 
guished, and able, but I think very 
wrong, arguments for the bill; for in- 
stance, by my distinguished seatmate, 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las}, on three occasions before the mo- 
tion was made. Yet I heard him say the 
other day that it was improper to have 
any discussion at this time upon the 
merits. His arguments were upon the 
merits, and the arguments made hereto- 
fore by my distinguished friend from 
New York have sometimes been upon 
the merits. 

Knowing about people who talk of 
cloture, under which each Senator is re- 
stricted to speaking not more than 1 
hour on all the issues which are pre- 
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sented, and considering the very great, 
overriding importance of this measure, I 
think that Senators who want to speak 
just a little upon the merits of this 
case have some justification for so doing. 

I am becoming fearfully tired of the 
implication that in 4 days of debate we 
have trespassed upon the traditions of 
this great body. I have heard some of 
the very Senators who are now making 
that claim argue at great length, both 
on the motion to place the bill on the 
calendar, and thereafter on the motion 
to take up the bill, and make long and 
distinguished records as able filibusterers 
upon the floor of the Senate upon other 
matters which have occurred to them as 
being matters of importance. 

This is a vastly important matter. 
The debate thus far has illuminated in 
great measure some of the issues con- 
tained in the bill. Other issues will be 
illuminated, I hope, before the bill is 
taken up, because we do not have the 
advantage of thoughtful consideration 
by an able committee, and a full report 
thereafter. 

I have seen reports on bills of this 
magnitude which have covered from 30 
to 150 or 200 pages. I have repeatedly 
seen reports on bills of this importance 
which would have special concurring 
opinions, objecting opinions, or minority 
dissenting opinions, which gave the Sen- 
ate the advantage of various points of 
view and various approaches to the 
points in question. Senators should have 
available such a report on this bill. 

I think it is in the public interest, in 
our interest, and in the interest, believe 
it or not, of the proponents of the bill to 
have this kind of discussion, because if 
the bill is to be rammed down the coun- 
try’s throat in the form in which it now 
is, it will be found coming up to plague 
us uncounted times in the future. It is 
in the interest of all of us to have some 
discussion of the vital merits of the bill 
before we come to the period when the 
time is all cut up and limited, and in 
which each Senator can have just a few 
minutes ‘in which to speak. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
tinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. JoHNnston] be permitted to 
to yield to me for questions and obser- 
vations, without his losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to permitting the Senator from 
North Carolina to make observations 
and comments without breaking the 
continuity of the speech by the Senator 
from South Carolina? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to be pardoned for making certain 
personal allusions. I love, above all 
things, the constitutional and legal sys- 
tems of the United States. One of my 
collateral ancestors, John Witherspoon, 
a president of Princeton University, rep- 
resented New Jersey in the Continental 
Congress and signed the Declaration of 
Independence, which recited, among 
other things, as a basis for armed revo- 
lution on the part of the Thirteen Col- 
onies against England, that England 
had deprived the Americans of their 
right to trial by jury in many cases. 
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One of my ancestors died on the field 
of battle in the Revolution, in order that 
we might enjoy our constitutional and 
legal systems. Another of my ancestors 
served in the North Carolina Constitu- 
tional Convention which ratified the 
Constitution of the United States. 

My father was a member of the North 
Carolina bar for 65 years. He taught 
me, above all things, to love our consti- 
tutional and legal systems. 

I have spent the major portion of my 
energies and my days studying and ap- 
plying our constitutional and legal prin- 
ciples to the life of the people of my 
State. 

My only son is a member of the bar, 
and I have tried to teach him to love 
our constitutional and legal systems, as 
I and my forebears have loved them. 

When I was assigned to the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights of the 
Committee on the Judiciary last Jan- 
uary, I made an intellectually honest 
and unemotional study of the proposed 
civil-rights bill. As a result of my study, 
I came to the deliberate conclusion that 
the bill constitutes a rape upon the con- 
stitutional and legal systems of the 
United States. It is not only designed 
to circumvent and evade the constitu- 
tional right of indictment by grand jury, 
whenever the Attorney General so elects, 
and the constitutional right of trial by 
petit jury, whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral so elects, but it is also designed to 
give the Attorney General the power to 
nullify statutes enacted by State leg- 
islatures in the undoubted exercise of 
the power reserved to the States by the 
10th amendment. 

As I have pointed out in a speech on 
the floor of the Senate, the bill does 
not give any person belonging to any 
minority, whether in the South or any- 
where else, any rights whatever. It un- 
dertakes to delegate authority to the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
whoever he may be, authority which no 
good man ought to want, and no bad 
man ought to have. 

I do not think the civil-rights bill is 
right for many reasons; and I know that 
we who have opposed it have not been 
treated civilly in connection with it. 

On the first day the subcommittee 
met, a motion was made to report all 
the civil-rights bills immediately, with- 
out any evidence being taken or any 
arguments being made. Fortunately, 
that motion was defeated. Then the 
subcommittee proceeded with the hear- 
ings. 

The Attorney General, who is asking 
for power broader than has ever been 
conferred upon any executive official of 
the Nation, came before the subcommit- 
tee and presented his views with respect 
to the bill. 

The distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HoLtanp] a moment ago read 
from an editorial in the New York Times 
which stated, in effect, that the editor 
of the New York Times had just learned 
that the bill was not a mere voting- 
rights bill. The editorial expressed, if 
I understood it aright, some surprise as 
to why the full implications of the bill 
had not been pointed out earlier. 

When the Attorney General was be- 
fore the subcommittee, he was ques- 
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tioned about this matter and particularly 
about title 42, section 1993, which would 
authorize the President of the United 
States to call out the Army, the Navy, or 
the militia to enforce judgments to be 
rendered under title 42, section 1985, in 
suits which the Attorney General might 
bring to obtain judgments in trials with- 
out juries. When that question was put 
to him, the Attorney General said 
this 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Let me ask the Senator from North 
Carolina one question. Is it not true 
that the proponents of this bill went 
back to the old reconstruction laws, 
passed in 1866, but were not even satis- 
fied with them; they wanted to make the 
law a little stronger by amending those 
laws. 

Mr. ERVIN. Absolutely. The Attor- 
ney General was asked about the bill, 
especially concerning whether it would 
allow the use of the Armed Forces to 
integrate schools under title 42, section 
1993. His answer appears on page 215 
of the Senate hearings: 

Mr. BROWNELL, I frankly don't think that 
it would be appropriate to have an exercise 
in the interpretation of that statute. 


As appears on page 217, I told the At- 
torney General the following: 

We do think we are entitled to make a 
record here that will show that if this bill is 
passed, it will create a new type of remedy 
in which judicial decrees can be entered, 
and under which the President of the United 
States under existing law can enforce by the 
use of the Armed Forces of the country, so 
Senators may know what they are voting for. 


In the ensuing colloquy, the Attorney 
General asked the chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. HENNINGS] to rule that 
it was not germane to ask whether, if 
the bill were passed allowing the At- 
torney General to obtain injunctions in 
suits without juries under section 1985 of 
title 42, the President, acting under title 
42, section 1993, could call out the Army, 
the Navy, and the militia to enforce the 
injunctions. 

As appears at the bottom of page 217 
of the hearings, the Attorney General 
then said: 

I would respectfully ask for a ruling, Mr. 
Chairman, as to whether or not this line of 
questioning is within the authority of the 
committee. 


In other words, the Attorney General 
did not want to be asked whether the 
President of the United States would be 
empowered to call out the Army, the 
Navy, and the militia, under section 1993 
of title 42, to enforce the decrees the 
Attorney General was asking the Con- 
gress to authorize him to obtain without 
trials by jury, under section 1985 of 
title 42. 

So, Mr. President, when the question 
was raised as to whether it was beyond 
the authority of a member of the com- 
mittee to ask the Attorney General that 
question, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS] said, as appears at the top of 
page 216, and as reiterated later: 

As the Attorney General well knows, we 
cannot conduct these proceedings like a 
court, nor can we quite adhere to the rules of 
relevance, germaneness and so on, 
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So the chairman of the subcommittee 
ruled that the question was proper, or 
at least that it could be asked, regard- 
less of whether it was proper or improper. 
The question had been asked by Mr. 
Bob Young, of the committee staff, who 
was acting as my representative; I was 
present, and he was acting as my repre- 
sentative, by permission of the subcom- 
mittee. 

After Senator HENNINGS, the chairman 
of the subcommittee, had said he could 
not rule out the question on the ground 
it was not germane, the Attorney Gen- 
eral made this request of me as is 
recorded at the bottom of page 218: 

Mr. BROWNELL. Senator Ervin, I wonder in 
view of the danger of misunderstanding of 
this line of questioning, if I might request 
Mr. Young through you not to proceed any 
further within this line. 


I proceeded to tell the Attorney Gen- 
eral that when I was a young man, I 
used to read Omar Khayyam; and at 
that point I made the following state- 
ment: 

Mr. Chairman, I'd hate to refuse any re- 
quest of the Attorney General, but all we 
are doing is asking the Attorney General 
about the laws of the United States which 
would be brought into operation or which 
could be brought into operation in this new 
type of proceeding, if we passed the amend- 
ments that have been urged upon us. On 
the other hand, I consider it most important 
for the people. I have said all the time 
that all I want is an adequate opportunity 
to develop a case, so that people of the 
United States will know what they are get- 
ting, and so the Senators and the Congress- 
men of the United States will know what 
they are getting if they pass these amend- 
ments. Now, I contend that it reminds me 
of Omar Khayyám when he spoke about the 
wine sellers. He said: 

“I wonder often what the vintners buy 
one-half so precious as the stuff they sell.” 

I want the American people and the Con- 
gress to know what they are getting if these 
amendments are made, so that they may de- 
termine whether what they are to get is half 
as precious as what they are relinquishing. 
Therefore, I think it is very germane, and 
that this country is entitled to know and 
consider whether Congress ought to pass 
the law to create a new type of proceeding, 
judgments of which could be enforced by 
the Army and the Navy and the militia, and I 
think that is wholly germane. We want to 
find out if what we are getting is half so 
precious as the stuff we are relinquishing. 


Mr. Young, at my request, was merely 
asking the Attorney General a question 
of law, namely, whether the President 
could call out the Army, the Navy, and 
the militia, under section 1993 of title 
42, to enforce the decrees which the At- 
torney General would obtain under sec- 
tion 1985 of title 42, if Congress passed 
the bill. I thought the question was 
germane, in order to enable the people 
of the United States and the Congress, 
which the Attorney General was asking 
to pass the bill, to find out whether what 
they would obtain under the Attorney 
General’s civil-rights bill was half so 
precious as what they were going to 
lose. But I never was able to obtain an 
answer to that question. 

Attorney General Brownell, who was 
asked that question, but did not answer 
it, is the gentleman who asks for the 
vast power which would be conferred on 
him by the bill. If the bill is passed, it 
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will confer upon the Attorney General, 
Mr. Brownell, and his successors in that 
office, powers so broad that no human 
being who ever trod the earth’s surface 
is fit to be trusted with them. 

The subcommittee began the hearings 
on February 14, and continued them on 
February 15 and February 16. Up to 
February 16, no limit was placed on the 
length of the hearings. We were allowed 
to proceed on the assumption that the 
hearings would be conducted until all 
persons who wished to be heard had had 
an opportunity to be heard. But on the 
following day—Sunday, February 17— 
while the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] was at 
church and I was in my apartment, some 
of the members of the subcommittee, I 
am compelled to believe, formed a little 
conspiracy against us to curtail further 
hearings on the bill. I say that in the 
kindest possible way. Whether there 
was any connection between the reluc- 
tance of the Attorney General to appear 
and to answer questions and that con- 
spiracy is beyond my knowledge, and I 
draw no inference in that connection. 
At any rate, on Monday, February 18, 
when I was about to sit down at the 
table and eat my breakfast, I was called 
to the telephone, and told that there 
would be a special meeting of the sub- 
committee at 9 o’clock that morning. 

The distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] was given a 
notice of the same short character. He 
and I got to the special meeting, but we 
were outvoted by the majority of the 
subcommittee, which adopted a motion 
to end the hearings on Tuesday, March 
5, when the clock reached a certain hour, 
regardless of how many governors of 
Southern States and attorneys general of 
Southern States still desired to be heard. 
But the Senator from South Carolina 
and I were outvoted; so we conducted 
the remaining hearings as best we could. 

Let me ask the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina whether I have 
made a fair recitation of what occurred 
up to that point. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes; that is absolutely correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I also ask the Senator 
from South Carolina if some of the mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee did not 
attempt to have the bill reported even 
before the hearings could be printed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. ERVIN. Finally the hearings 
were printed. I prepared, and had 
printed, and laid before the Judiciary 
Committee, about 10 amendments, to 
be considered by the full committee. 
The civil-rights bill passed by the House 
was placed upon the Senate calendar 
before the Judiciary Committee could 
complete action on my proposed amend- 
ments. Mr. President, the bill should 
be referred to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which has already adopted an 
amendment giving the defendants in 
civil-rights cases the right of trial by 
jury under language similar to that of 
the Norris-La Guardia Act. 

We also had offered an amendment 
before the Judiciary Committee to strike 
out part III of the bill, the part which 
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would enable the Attorney General to do 
whatever he pleased in the entire realm 
of civil rights. Incidentaily, it is part IV 
which gives the Attorney General au- 
thority over voting rights. 

We took the position before the Ju- 
diciary Committee, and so stated on sev- 
eral occasions, that the majority lead- 
er had stated to the press that he did 
not intend to call up the civil-rghts bill 
in the Senate until the House had acted 
on it; that in consequence the Senate 
Judiciary Committee ought to postpone 
action on the bill until the House had 
acted and until the House bill came to 
the Senate and was referred to the com- 
mittee; and that when this occurred— 
we would sit down at the next regular 
session of the Judiciary Committee— 
which would be on the following Mon- 
day—vote on these amendments, and 
then vote on the question of whether 
the bill should be reported to the Sen- 
ate. Let me ask the Senator from South 
Carolina whether that is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should also like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina this question: If that had been 
done, would not these amendments by 
now have been considered by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, and would not the 
Senate Judiciary Committee have had 
an opportunity to vote on the final ques- 
tion of whether it would report the bill 
to the Senate; and would not that prob- 
ably have happened before this time, 
except for the shortcut which has been 
taken, by placing the House bill on the 
calendar of the Senate? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I think the Senator is absolutely correct. 
In my opinion, the hill would have been 
reported before now. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator 
just one other question. If that course 
had been taken, in all probability the 
Senate would now have before it a ma- 
jority report and a minority report 
from the Senate Judiciary Committee 
on this matter, which reports would give 
us some enlightenment on this subject. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
And a full copy of the hearings would 
also be available. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Was it not a part of 
the proposal of the distinguished senior 
Senator from North Carolina that the 
Judiciary Committee meet from day to 
day and mark up that bill? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
My information is that is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. After the bill came over 
from the House. 

Mr. EASTLAND. After the bill came 
over from the House, the committee 
would meet from day to day to mark up 
the bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
That is my recollection. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think the members 
of the full committee will verify the 
statement which the distinguished Sen- 
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ator from North Carolina has just made, 
and that proposal was turned down, and 
we were accused of filibustering. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Senator from 
South Carolina can yield for one more 
observation without losing the privilege 
of the floor, I will say I made that sug- 
gestion in the utmost good faith. In my 
judgment, if it had been accepted, in- 
stead of the effort being made to ram 
the bill through without awaiting the 
House bill, we would have observed or- 

derly procedure and would now be de- 
bating the bill on its merits with the 
benefit of majority and minority reports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina has the 
floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
thank the Senator from North Carolina 
for his observations. I also want to 
thank him for his hard work on the sub- 
committee. He worked day in and day 
out on the subcommittee, and he gave us 
the benefit of his ability and experience, 
he having been a member of the supreme 
court of his State. 

Mr. President, when I was interrupted 
last evening, I was explaining the bill in 
detail, section by section. I had reached 
section 105 of the bill. 

Incidentally, the provision of this sub- 
paragraph respecting issuance of sub- 
penas over the signature of the Chair- 
man of the Commission or the chairman 
of a subcommittee contains conflicting 
language. If the two provisions are to 
be read in pari materia, then subcom- 
mittee chairmen will have more power 
in the issuance of subpenas then the 
Chairman of the Commission will have. 

It is impossible to overstress the im- 
portance of the provisions with respect 
to subpena powers. The subpena powers 
that would be given the Commission are, 
as I have pointed out, extremely sweep- 
ing. Under section 105 (f) the Com- 
mission would have one of the most im- 
portant powers of a grand jury. It could 
require the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of evidence 
in a matter only under study or investi- 
gation. There would need to be no sus- 
pected violation of the law, as in the 
case of a grand jury. The power thus 
granted would be both sweeping and 
arbitrary, A man in California could be 
summoned to give evidence in New York, 
or a man in Florida could be summoned 
from Florida to give evidence in Alaska. 
And the summons might be issued for 
whatever reason the Commission desired, 
and with or without stating such reason. 
On the slightest pretense of making a 
civil-rights study, an ardent supporter 
of segregation could be plagued by sub- 
penas which could keep him away from 
his home and business for long periods 
of time. The subpena powers this sec- 
tion would give the Commission are so 
broad as to potentially subject every citi- 
zen's freedom to the whim of Commis- 
sion inquisitors. I plead with Senators, 
again, do not give any such powers to a 
Commission which is bound to be polit- 
ically motivated. 

Now, in considering part TI of this bill, 
if we did not know the history of the pro- 
posal, we might think there was no harm 
in it. Aside from the question of 
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whether there is need for his services, 
and thus whether the cost is justified, 
what basis can there be for making a 
place for another Assistant Attorney 
General? But we do know the back- 
ground of this proposal, and so we know 
that it is proposed to create in the De- 
partment of Justice a so-called Civil 
Rights Division which will be a sort of 
American gestapo. We know this for 
various reasons, and one of them is that 
the subcommittee report on the predeces- 
sor bill, S. 902, of the 84th Congress, dis- 
closed this. That report stated: 

That part of the proposal which provides 
for additional funds and personnel for re- 
search and preventive work would remove 
the civil-rights section from its current 
status as primarily a prosecutive agency. 
The work of this group should be expanded 
to the prevention of violations before they 
arise and if personnel were available, the ac- 
tivities of organizations and individuals fo- 
menting racial tensions could be kept under 
constant scrutiny. 


There you have it, Mr. President. The 
idea is to have this new Assistant Attor- 
ney General build an organization which 
will keep under constant scrutiny such 
organizations and individuals, through- 
out the South, as this new gestapo 
chooses to put under its surveillance on 
the theory that their activities involve 
or may involve what the new gestapo 
regards as fomenting racial tensions. 
Clearly, it is not even intended that this 
constant scrutiny shall be limited to per- 
sons who are in fact fomenting racial 
tensions, although the language of the 
report which I have quoted might lead 
one to believe that is the case if such 
language is not carefully analyzed. But 
when we analyze carefully the language 
of this report, we see that it refers to 
expanding the work of the civil-rights 
division to include the prevention of vio- 
lations before they arise, and it is for 
this purpose—that is, for the prevention 
of violations—that it is proposed to keep 
organizations and individuals under 
constant scrutiny. Obviously, the per- 
sons and organizations to be kept under 
constant scrutiny are going to be those 
that somebody in the higher echelons of 
the new gestapo thinks likely to be guilty 
of violations. Certainly it is not going 
to be limited to individuals who have in 
fact been guilty of violations. 

Incidentally, the question arises, “Vio- 
lations” of what? It is contemplated 
that the new gestapo is going to keep 
certain organizations and individuals 
under constant scrutiny to prevent vio- 
lations of State law, or of Federal law? 
Or is this constant scrutiny going to be 
maintained for the purpose of preven- 
tion of violations of Federal court in- 
junctions? Which one? Or all? Since 
the Attorney General has said that he 
wants to use primarily the injunctive 
power which would be granted under 
this bill, it seems pretty clear that the 
constant scrutiny has regard to the pre- 
vention of violations of such injunctions. 
What all this really means is that if this 
bill is passed, the Attorney General will 
write orders for Federal judges to sign, 
in the form of injunctions, and then the 
new American gestapo, operating under 
the Attorney General, will go out and 
maintain constant scrutiny over organi- 
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zations and individuals which it thinks 
might violate one of those orders, to see 
if they can be caught doing anything 
that would amount to such a violation, 
Quite possibly—in fact, quite probably 
the list of persons and organizations to 
be kept under constant scrutiny will 
include any and all the persons and 
organizations the new American gestapo, 
or its chiefs, would like to harrass or 
intimidate, or would like to get some- 
thing on. 

I say to Senators, the Attorney General 
probably can do all these things now, 
under existing authority. At least he 
can do them if the President will go along 
with him. But the Attorney General 
apparently hesitates to take the full 
blame for setting up such a gestapo, and 
for initiating such un-American prac- 
tices; or else the President has declined 
to have a part in the scheme to the ex- 
tent of exercising his authority in the 
matter. Instead, both the President and 
the Attorney General want the Congress 
to take some action which will then be 
interpreted by the executive branch as a 
mandate to set up this American gestapo 
and to begin this harassment of individ- 
uals and organizations which they refer 
to as constant scrutiny. 

Now we come to part III of the bill, 
which is entitled “To Strengthen the 
Civil Rights Statutes, and for Other Pur- 
poses.” Here we have more proposed 
government by injunction. The two new 
sections which are proposed to be writ- 
ten into law would put the Attorney 
General in a position to ask that the 
order of a Federal judge be substituted 
for the provisions of the law itself. 

Section 121 would add two new para- 
graphs to section 1980 of the Revised 
Statutes, which is section 1985 of title 42 
of the United States Code. 

I wish to invite attention to the fact 
that that was the statute passed right 
after the War Between the States. It 
is known as the old force law. 

I also wish to tell Senators that that 
statute was passed and put into effect 
at the instigation of Thaddeus Stephens, 
of Pennsylvania, and Charles Sumner, of 
Massachusetts. Since then it has been 
thought that those men were awfully 
hard on the South. They secured the 
passage of those particular laws and went 
a little too far, a great many people 
thought. I think most of the people of 
the United States feel that those two 
gentlemen, in securing the passage of the 
force law, went a little too far. But the 
people at the present time are not satis- 
fied by going that far; they wish to 
amend the law to go a step further at 
the present time. 

There are now three paragraphs in 
this section. I should like to read them 
to Senators. This is from section 1985— 
“conspiring to interfere with civil 
rights”: 

1. Preventing officer from performing du- 
ties: (1) If two or more persons in any State 
or Territory conspire to prevent, by force, 
intimidation, or threat, any person from 
accepting or holding any office, trust, or place 
of confidence under the United States, or 
from discharging any duties thereof; or to 
induce by like means any officer of the United 


States to leave any State, district, or place, 
where his duties as an officer are required 
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to be performed, or to injure him in his per- 
son or property on account of his lawful dis- 
charge of the duties of his office, or while 
engaged in the lawful discharge thereof, or 
to injure his property so as to molest, inter- 
rupt, hinder, or impede him in the discharge 
of his official duties. 


| "The second paragraph has to do with 

“obstructing justice; intimidating party, 
itn or juror.” 

Rr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 

Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FREAR 
in the Chair). Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana? 7 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolinia. I 
yield for a question. 

Mr. LONG. Do I correctly understand 
that the statute to which the Senator is 
referring is sufficiently broad that f 
several people agree among themselves 
they will vote against an elected public 
official if he does certain things, that 
would subject them to prosecution? Is 
that the implication of the first para- 
graph? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
believe that is the implication. I shall 
elucidate that very point in my statement 
in a moment, 

Mr. LONG. Would the Senator mind 
reading from the first few lines of that 
section again? I should like to get that 
firmly in mind. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

If two or more persons in any State or 
Territory conspire to prevent, by force, in- 
timidation, or threat, any person from ac- 
cepting or holding any office, trust, or place 
of confidence under the United States, or 
from discharging any duties thereof. 


Mr. LONG. If I understand correctly, 
could that language not be interpreted 
to mean that if two people get together 
and threaten to vote against a man if 
he does a certain type of thing in his 
office, that would subject them to prose- 
cution? Could that conclusion be drawn 
from the statute the Senator is reading? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
think that conclusion could well be 
drawn from the law which is now being 
dug up, revised, and made stronger. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The second paragraph reads: 

2. Obstructing justice; intimidating party, 
witness, or juror: (2) If two or more persons 
in any State or Territory conspire to deter, 
by force, intimidation, or threat, any party 
or witness in any court of the United States 
from attending such court, or from testify- 
ing to any matter pending therein, freely, 
fully, and truthfully, or to tnjure such party 
or witness in his person or property on ac- 
count of his having so attended or testified, 
or to influence the verdict, presentment, or 
indictment of any grand or petit juror in 
any such court, or to injure such juror in 
his person or property on account of any ver- 
dict, presentment, or indictment lawfully 
assented to by him, or of his being or having 
been such juror; or if two or more persons 
conspire for the purpose of impeding, hinder- 
ing, obstructing, or defeating, in any manner, 
the due course of justice in any State or Ter- 
ritory, with intent to deny to any citizen 
the equal protection of the laws. or to injure 
him or his property for lawfully enforcing, 
or attempting to enforce, the right of any 
person, or class of persons, to the equal 
protection of the laws. 
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The third paragraph reads as follows: 

3. Depriving persons of rights or privileges: 
(3) If two or more persons in any State or 
Territory conspire or go in disguise on the 
highway or on the premises of another, for 
the purpose of depriving, either directly or 
indirectly, any person or class of persons of 
the equal protection of the laws, or of equal 
privileges and immunities under the laws; or 
for the purpose of preventing or hindering 
the constituted authorities of any State or 
Territory from giving or securing to all per- 
sons within such State or Territory the equal 
protection of the laws; or if two or more 
persons conspire to prevent by force, intimi- 
dation, or threat any citizen who is lawfully 
entitled to vote from giving his support or 
advocacy in a legal manner toward or in 
favor of the election of any lawfully quali- 
fied person as an elector for President or Vice 
President, or as a Member of Congress of the 
United States, or to injure any citizen in 
person or property on account of such sup- 
port or advocacy, in any case of conspiracy 
set forth in this section, if one or more per- 
sons engaged therein do, or cause to be done, 
any act in furtherance of the object of such 
conspiracy, whereby another is injured in his 
person or property, or deprived of having and 
exercising any right or privilege of a citizen 
of the United States, the party so injured or 
deprived may have an action for the recovery 
of damages, occasioned by such injury or 
deprivation, against any one or more of the 
conspirators. 


It is proposed to amend that provision 
so as to make it a little stronger. 

This third paragraph also concerns 
conspiracies to prevent by force, intimi- 
dation, or threat, any citizen who is law- 
fully entitled to vote, from giving his 
support or advocacy in a legal manner, 
toward or in favor of the election of any 
lawfully qualified person as an elector 
for President or Vice President, or as a 
Member of Congress of the United States. 
It covers also conspiracies to injure any 
citizen in person or property on ac- 
count of such support or advocacy of 
any candidate. At the conclusion of 
this third pragraph of the section, there 
is a provision that any person who is by 
such a conspiracy as the section out- 
lines deprived of having and exercising 
any right or privilege of a citizen of the 
United States, the party so injured or de- 
prived may have an action for the re- 
covery of damages, occasioned by such 
injury or deprivation, against any one 
or more of the conspirators. This right 
of action is to accrue when one or more 
persons engaged in the conspiracy does 
or causes to be done some act in further- 
ance of the object of the conspiracy. 

I have read from the act the first, 
second, and third paragraphs of section 
1980. To show how much stronger the 
law would be made, the fourth para- 
graph, which is proposed to make a part 
of section 1980 of the Revised Statutes, 
reads as follows: 

Fourth. Whenever any persons have en- 
gaged, or there are reasonable grounds to 
believe that any persons are about to en- 
gage, in any acts or practices which would 
give rise to a cause of action pursuant to 
paragraphs first, second, or third, the Attor- 
ney General may institute for the United 
States, or in the name of the United States, 
a civil action or other proper proceeding 
for preventive relief, including an appli- 
cation for a permanent or temporary injunc- 
tion, restraining order, or other order. In 
any proceeding hereunder the United States 
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shall be liable for costs the same as a private 
person. 


The new language, which the bill be- 
fore us proposes to add to this section, 
would give the Attorney General the 
right to institute a civil action, either 
in the name of the United States, but for 
the benefit of some real party in inter- 
est, or for the benefit of the United 
States, not only for the recovery of 
damages, but for redress or preventive 
relief including an application for a 
permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order. 

That means that he could obtain an 
injunction without first exercising the 
rights he has under the law. That shows 
how subtle the new provision is when 
it is placed in section 1980 of the code. 

Let me read section 1993 of title 42 
of the United States Code: 

§ 1993. Aid of military and naval forces. 

It shall be lawful for the President of 
the United States, or such person as he may 
empower for that purpose, to employ such 
part of the land or naval forces of the 
United States, or of the militia, as may be 
necessary to aid in the execution of judicial 
process issued under sections 1981-1983 or 
1985-1992 of this title, or as shall be neces- 
sary to prevent the violation and enforce the 
due execution of the provisions of sections 
1981-1983 and 1985-1994 of this title. (Re- 


_Vised Statutes, sec. 1989.) 


Bear in mind that that act was passed 
in 1866, but it is still on the statute books, 
and this bill is being tied to it, to give the 
President of the United States the right 
to call out the Army and Navy to en- 
force an injunction which some court 
may grant at the suggestion of the At- 
torney General of the United States. 
That is one thing to which I am bitterly 
opposed. 

Mr. President, I wish to point out the 
most vicious feature of this section of the 
bill, 

It has been asked on the floor just 
where in this bill is the provision for the 
President, or someone he may designate 
in his stead, to use troops for the en- 
forcement of this bill. It is in this 
section. 

Mr. President, hidden away in the 
language of section 121 of part III of this 
bill is reference to section 1980 of the 
Revised Statutes—title 42, United States 
Code, section 1985. Section 121 of part 
III of the bill, on page 9, amends section 
1985 by adding 2 new paragraphs. 

If we look further into the statutes, we 
will find that section 1993—title 42, 
United States Code—provides that the 
President of the United States, or some- 
one authorized by him, may lawfully use 
Federal troops and naval forces for the 
enforcement of section 1985 among 
others. I now read that statute for the 
benefit of the Senate: 

SECTION 1993, UNITED STATES CODE, TITLE 42 
(SEC. 1989 or THE REVISED STATUTES) 
AID OF MILITARY AND NAVAL FORCES 

It shall be lawful for the President of 
the United States, or such person as he may 
empower for that purpose, to employ such 
part of the land or naval forces of the United 
States, or of the militia, as may be neces- 
sary to aid in the execution of judicial 


process 
_issued under sections 1981—1983 or 1985— 


and 1992 of this title, or as shall be neces- 
sary to prevent the violation and enforce the 
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due execution of the provisions of sections 
1981—1983 and 1985—1994 of this title 
(Rev. Stats., sec. 1989). 


It is quite clear and obvious that this 
section provides for the President to use 
force. This section spells out that the 
President may use troops to enforce sec- 
tion 1985, and if we amend section 1985 
with part of the civil-rights bill now 
lying on the desk, it becomes subject to 
enforcement by Federal troops and naval 
forces under the provisions of section 
1993. There is no question of it. 

It leaves unquestionable the fact that 
any President of the United States could 
arbitrarily bring the South, or any other 
area of the country, to its knees at bay- 
onet point under the provisions of this 
bill. With the proper Executive direc- 
tive from the President, the Attorney 
General, among the other vast powers 
designated him under the bill, could use 
troops and naval forces for the alleged 
purpose of enforcing the proposed law. 

The political potentials of this bill are 
unlimited. If a section of the Nation 
does not vote right, the Attorney Gen- 
eral can direct his civil-rights assistant 
to join hands with hundreds of political 
temporary employees of the President’s 
Civil Rights Commission, and invade the 
section of the country which did not 
vote right, to stir up every sort of alle- 
gation. If the people resisted, the Attor- 
ney General could run to the President 
and obtain permission to “enforce law 
and order” as he would call it, and then 
call out the Army and the Navy to take 
over. 

By the way, I notice that under the 
provisions of the bill the employees of 
the new agency would all be taken out 
from under civil control. They are not 
to be subject to the civil service laws of 
the Nation. Why was that done? Be- 
cause it was desired to place them in a 
position where they could be fired at any 
time it was desired to do so. If they did 
not do what was desired, they could be 
fired the next day. 

Mr. President, I submit such legisla- 
tion can only lead to a complete break- 
down in our system of Government. We 
would live, under this bill, in stark terror 
from one election to another. If we al- 
low this bill to pass I see the beginning of 
the end of liberty as we have known it in 
this country. Enactment of this bill will 
destroy the bill of rights and create a 
modern American gestapo state. 

The President of the United States will 
have authority under this bill to send a 
drafted soldier in the Army into South 
Carolina or New York to place his own 
father in jail, once the finger of suspicion 
has been pointed at him by the Attorney 
General of the United States, That boy, 
if he is like any average American boy, 
will rebel at the thought of sticking a 
bayonet into his own flesh and blood, 
and, I suppose, he will then be court- 
martialed for disobedience. 

Mr. President, that is the bill—the type 
of legislation now before the Senate of 
the United States. This bill is an all 
powerful monster, and if placed in the 
hands of one man to govern it can de- 
stroy freedom in America, I have heard 
“Can it happen here?” Mr. President, 
I submit that insofar as destroying our 
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way of life and our Government as our 
Founding Fathers created it, if this mon- 
ster bill passes, we can all say “It has 
happened here.” 

This bill will create an American Hitler 
out of the Attorney General of the United 
States and nothing anyone can say on 
the floor of the United States Senate or 
elsewhere can convince me differently. 
Do Senators still want to call this a right- 
to-vote bill? How anyone can say— 
especially the President of the United 
States—that this is mild legislation 
simply reflects ignorance of the law and 
of this bill. 

It is a dangerous bill. 

The paragraphs define the crime of 
conspiracy to interfere with civil rights, 
in any one of several ways. The first 
paragraph of the section concerns itself 
with conspiracy to prevent an officer 
from performing his duties. The second 
paragraph concerns conspiracies to ob- 
struct justice, or to intimidate a party, 
witness, or juror, or to impede, hinder, 
obstruct, or defeat the due course of 
justice in any State or territory, with 
intent to deny to any citizen the equal 
protection of the laws, or to injure him 
or his property for lawfully enforcing, 
or attempting to enforce, the right of any 
person, or class of persons, to the equal 
protection of the laws. The third para- 
graph concerns conspiracies to deprive 
persons of rights or privileges, including 
the equal protection of the laws. ‘This 
third paragraph also concerns con- 
spiracies to prevent by force, intimida- 
tion, or threat, any citizen who is law- 
fully entitled to vote, from giving his 
support or advocacy in a legal manner, 
toward or in favor of the election of any 
lawfully qualified person as an elector 
for President or Vice President, or as a 
Member of Congress of the United States. 
It covers also conspiracies to injure any 
citizen in person or property on account 
of such support or advocacy of any can- 
didate. At the conclusion of this third 
paragraph of the section, there is a pro- 
vision that any person who is by such a 
conspiracy as the section outlines de- 
prived of having and exercising any right 
or privilege of a citiezm of the United 
States, the party so injured or deprived 
may have an action for the recovery of 
damages, occasioned by such injury or 
deprivation, against any one or more of 
the conspirators. This right of action is 
to accrue when one or more persons en- 
gaged in the conspiracy does or causes 
to be done some act in furtherance of the 
object of the conspiracy. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from South Carolina may yield 
to me for the purpose of proposing a 
unanimous-consent request, with the 
understanding that the Senator from 
South Carolina will be protected in his 
right to the floor. ` 

' The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr: 
FREAR in the chair). Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from South Carolina may yield 
to me for the purpose of suggesting the 
absence of a quorum, with the under- 
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standing that when a quorum is ob- 
tained the Senate will receive the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, and that at the 
conclusion of the address of the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan the Senator from 
South Carolina will be recognized for 
an additional 40 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I thank my friend for his usual courtesy. 

Mr. President, I suggest. the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
secretary Will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Frear Monroney 
Allott Gore Morse 
Anderson Green Morton 
Barrett Holland Mundt 
Bennett Hruska Murray 
Bricker Humphrey Pastore 
Bush Ives Potter 
Butler Javits Revercomb 
Carlson Jenner Robertson 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Church err Smith, Maine 
Clark Knowland Sparkman 
Cooper Langer Stennis 
Cotton Lausche Symington 
Curtis Long Thurmond 
Dirksen Magnuson Thye 
Douglas Malone Watkins 
Dworshak Mansfield ey 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Yarborough 
Ervin Martin, Pa. 

Flanders McNamara 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 
four Senator having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Under the order previously entered, 
the Senate will stand in recess, subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

Thereupon (at 3 o'clock p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess, subject to the call 
of the Chair. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HIS EX- 


During the 'recess, 

His Excellency Husseyn Shaheed 
Suhrawardy, Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
escorted by the committee appointed by 
the Presiding Officer, consisting of Mr. 
JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. 
GREEN, and Mr. WILey, entered the Sen- 
ate Chamber, accompanied by His Ex- 
cellency Syed Amjad Ali, Minister of 
Finance of Pakistan; His Excellency 
Mohammed Ali, Ambassador of Pakistan 
to the United States; the Honorable 
Wiley T. Buchanan, Chief of Protocol, 
United States Department of State; and 
Mr. Harold Sims, Legislative Officer for 
Congressional Relations, United States 
Department of State. 

Applause, Senators and occupants of 
the galleries rising.] 

The Prime Minister of Pakistan took 
the place on the rostrum assigned him 
in front of the Vice President’s desk, and 
the distinguished visitors accompanying 
him were escorted to the places assigned 
to them on the floor of the Senate. 

There were seated in the places re- 
served for them in the Diplomatic Gal- 
lery, Begum Akhtar Sulaiman, daughter 
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of the Prime Minister, and other mem- 
bers of the Prime Minister’s party. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The United 
States has no closer friend or ally than 
the country represented by our distin- 
guished visitor today. It is my priv- 
lege and honor to present to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and to our guests in 
the galleries, the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan. (Applause, Senators and occu- 
pants of the galleries rising. ] 


ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
HUSSEYN SHAHEED SUHRA- 
WARDY, PRIME MINISTER OF 
PAKISTAN 


Thereupon, from his place on the ros- 
trum, the Prime Minister of Pakistan de- 
livered the following address: 

Mr. President and distinguished Mem- 
bers of this august House: It is indeed 
a privilege to be permitted to address 
you this afternoon, or on any other oc- 
easion, as I stand before the chosen rep- 
resentatives of the many States which 
constitute this great country, the United 
States of America. 

I bring to you the greetings and the 
warm feelings of friendship from my 
country, Pakistan. [Applause.] The 
ties that bind us are far more cordial 
than those that depend on mere eco- 
nomic relationships. We pursue the 
same ideals. We have the same out- 
look on life, on society, on the value of 
humanity, on the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, on the relationship which should 
exist between the people and the State. 
We believe in certain basic values; and 
these are far stronger ties—based, as 
they are, on common ideals—than any 
mundane, ordinary influences. 

I have had the privilege of making a 
pilgrimage to the resting places and the 
monuments of those leaders of yours who 
will remain for all time an inspiration 
not only to you, but also to the world 
and to all those who believe in liberty, in- 
dependence, freedom of thought, and 
freedom of the person. 

This morning, I paid my homage to 
your great hero, George Washington, 
whose name is now enshrined in the 
greatest moral precepts which for all 
time to come will be the basis of human 
relationships. 

I have paid my homage before the 
monument of Abraham Lincoln, whose 
immortal words will go down for all 
time as the most noble that any mortal 
man we know of could have uttered—an 
inspiration from on high, that must for 
all time to come be something of which 
the world can be proud, as it is proud 
that it has produced a figure of such 
stature. 

I have paid my homage to Jefferson, 
who may well be said to have been the 
creator of the modern States of America. 

To you who live amongst them, these 
cannot but be sources of inspiration 
from which you draw your moral con- 
cepts, and indeed you have shown to the 
world that you have learned your lessons 
well. 

It is not a small matter for a nation 
to undertake the task of spreading pros- 
perity and happiness, of undertaking to 
assure peace and progress, and of as- 
suming the responsibilities of insuring 
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to mankind freedom and liberty. This 
is not a small task which the United 
States of America has undertaken, and 
the impact of its efforts is today felt 
throughout the world. To undeveloped 
and underdeveloped nations you have 
given hope that they will be able to re- 
construct their lives. Poverty, grinding 
starvation, frustration, hopelessness, are 
the breeding grounds of that new in- 
fluence, misnamed ideology, which is 
known as communism. You have, by 
coming to the assistance of countries 
that well might have been caught in 
the whirlpool of misfortunes, given them 
the hope that they can attain status, 
through the period of evolution, by 
your assistance. 

I should like to assure the Senate 
that if you look around you will see 
how many countries you have recon- 
structed and put on their feet, how many 
peoples who were suffering the ravages 
of war and the aftermath of war, how 
many nations who had no future to look 
to, you have reconstructed, and to how 
many peoples and nations and human 
beings you have diffused happiness and 
prosperity. That is a very satisfying 
picture. 

But at the same time I am certain that, 
much as we may be grateful for all you 
have done for those countries, much as 
we may reciprocate in furthering the 
ideas which you and I profess, there is 
another, if I may so call it, feather in 
your cap, namely, that you have done 
this, not to satisfy your conscience, not 
as charity to others, but because you feel 
that God has placed you in such a posi- 
tion that you have realized and under- 
taken the responsibility of coming to the 
help of those not so fortunately situated 
as you. 

You have with you a most powerful 
weapon which your wealth, on the one 
hand, and the intelligence of your sci- 
entists on the other have created, a 
weapon that can destroy mankind, a 
weapon that you had in your hand when 
you could have conquered the world, a 
weapon that you disdained to use for 
such purposes, a weapon that you pre- 
served in the cause of peace. That is a 
wonderful thing. It is a weapon that 
you are now using to further progress 
and apply to the cause of peaceful de- 
velopment. [Applause.] 

Others have discovered the secrets of 
that weapon, and others threaten the 
peace which you are preserving. That 
is the danger of that weapon. In your 
hands it was something which preserved 
peace. God forbid that, in the hands 
of others, it should be utilized to destroy 
peace. But we can see that so long as 
you pursue the paths—the moral paths 
which you are pursuing—these weapons 
in your hands will be the greatest de- 
terrent to those who might pursue the 
paths of war. These weapons in your 
hands will insure peace for humanity. 

I would, therefore, not join my voice 
with those who merely look upon these 
weapons as destructive weapons meant 
to destroy humanity. Were it not for 
this, heaven knows that by this time 
possibly the world again would have been 
engulfed in a terrible, destructive war. 

In foreign relations you have pursued 
the paths laid down by the United Na- 
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tions Charter, and by doing that you 
have given hope to the smaller nations 
of the world that they will be able to 
secure peace and justice from those of 
their neighbors who seem to be starting 
on the road to imperialism. 

On the one side the old imperialism is 
dying and decaying. Countries within 
its thrall are now gaining independence. 
And, on the other hand, many countries 
are now coming under the sway of a new 
form of imperialism—far more destruc- 
tive, far more enslaving than the kind 
which has gone before. 

The United Nations offers us an ave- 
nue through which we can preserve 
peace and avoid war. It is a tribunal 
to which we can carry our difficulties, 
and from which we can hope to secure 
justice. 

To you who have upheld the dignity 
of the United Nations, therefore, I 
render the thanks and gratitude of the 
smaller nations of the world. [Ap- 
plause.] 

But we see and we have seen that even 
though we follow the path laid down by 
the United Nations, many countries 
which are members of that body deny its 
validity. In various parts of the world 
you have been associated with defense 
agreements, defensive nonaggression 
pacts, the purpose of which is to stave 
off aggression and not to attack, not even 
when provoked. Yet there are countries, 
members of the United Nations, which 
reject this policy laid down. 

We have seen again that the mandate, 
the orders, the instructions of this 
august body are flouted by powerful 
countries, even though the whole world 
condemns them. What has taken place 
in Hungary can never be forgotten by 
this generation nor even by succeeding 
generations, and it is a warning to all 
countries as to what might well befall 
them if they should become victims of 
what is called a socialist regime. 

Indeed, if one considers socialism in 
its best aspect, all of us desire and all of 
us believe in social equality. All of us 
desire prosperity and happiness for all 
our countrymen. But the socialism 
which degrades humanity is the kind of 
socialism which today assumes to itself 
the authority to keep other countries 
under its sway and to enslave them, 

Smaller countries—shall I call them 
naughty countries?—also choose to dis- 
obey the orders of the United Nations, 
relying upon this example of a great 
country that has defied it. But it must 
be said to the credit of countries such as 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and France, that they obeyed the orders 
which were issued and have rehabilitated 
themselves in the esteem of the world. 

What shall be done against those coun- 
tries which disobeyed the United Na- 
tions? What shall be done to give power 
to the elbow of this organization? What 
shall be done to make its instructions 
obeyed? That is a matter which must 
exercise the minds of all those who are 
anxious to see peace in this world. Each 
of us has his own ideas on the subject, 
and this is neither the time nor the forum 
in which I may expound those enter- 
tained by me, but this is certainly a prob- 
lem which faces all of us. 
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Mr. President, not long ago you were 
a distinguished visitor in our country, 
with your esteemed consort. We have 
not forgotten your visit or the impact of 
your visit. You came there on behalf of 
your country, with good will, as its am- 
bassador, and I assure you that my coun- 
try has not forgotten your charm, your 
personality, and the message of good will 
which you conveyed to us on behalf of the 
people of the United States. [Applause.] 

May I reciprocate those good wishes a 
thousandfold. I have come to this 
country for the first time. It has always 
been—and you can very well imagine 
why—my great desire to visit a country 
of which my people have heard so much, 
regarding which we have felt so much, 
but of which we have seen so little. 

I am happy to be here amongst you, 
and I wish to thank you most cordially 
for your kindness, for your reception, 
and for the manner in which you have 
received me amongst you. 

I wish to render to you again my 
thanks for giving me this opportunity of 
speaking to you and conveying to you 
the greetings of my countrymen in 
Pakistan. [Applause, Senators rising. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Mr. Prime 
Minister, on behalf of the Members of 
the Senate, I wish to thank you for your 
eloquent statement and for the expres- 
sion of friendship you have conveyed 
from the people and Government of Pak- 
istan to the people and Government of 
the United States. 

It has been brought to my attention 
that the Prime Minister’s daughter is in 
the Diplomatic Gallery, immediately in 
front of us. I take the liberty of sug- 
gesting that she stand so that our guests 
and the Members of the Senate may see 
her. 

(The daughter of the Prime Minister, 
Begum Akhtar Sulaiman, rose from her 
seat in the gallery, and was greeted with 
applause, Senators rising.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There are 
some other distinguished visitors in the 
Chamber, among them being His Ex- 
cellency Syed Amjad Ali, Minister of 
Finance. We would like to have him 
stand. 

{The Minister of Finance rose and was 
greeted with applause.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is 
present also His Excellency Mohammed 
Ali, Ambassador of Pakistan to the 
United States. 

[The Ambassador of Pakistan rose and 
was greeted with applause.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Im accord- 
ance with our custom, Members of the 
Senate will be afforded an opportunity 
to meet our distinguished visitor. The 
Prime Minister will be escorted to the 
well of the Senate for that purpose. 

The Senate will continue to stand in 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

The Prime Minister of Pakistan stood 
in front of the rostrum and was greeted 
individually by Members of the Senate. 

Following the informal reception, the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan and the dis- 
tinguished visitors accompanying him 
were escorted from the Chamber. 

At 3 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m. the 
Senate reassembled, and was called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). ? 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 7238) to give the 
States an option with respect to the basis 
for claiming Federal participation in 
vendor medical-care payments for re- 
cipients of public assistance, and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. KNow.anp that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina, by unani- 
mous consent, yields to the Senator from 
Texas for the purpose of suggesting the 
absence of a quorum. The absence of a 
quorum has been suggested, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Gore Mundt 
Allott Green O'Mahoney 
Barrett Hayden Pastore 
Beall Hickenlooper Potter 
Bible Hill Revercomb 
Bricker Holland Robertson 
Bush Humphrey Russell 
Butler Ives Saltonstall 
Carlson Javits Schoeppel 
Case, N. J Johnson, Tex. Scott 

Case, S. Dak Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Church Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Clark Kuchel Spar 
Cotton Langer Stennis 
Curtis Lausche Symington 
Dirksen Long Talmadge 
Douglas Malone Thurmond 
Dworshak Mansfield Thye 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Elender McNamara Wiley 
Ervin Monroney Williams 
Frear Morse arborough 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 
six Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

The Senator from South Carolina has 
the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
without losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
yield to the Senator from Montana, pro- 
vided I do not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
has been one of the finest debates on a 
controversial issue in the history of the 
Senate. One contribution which will 
always remain as a shining landmark is 
the fine speech made by the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY]. 

Mr. President, the dedication of the 
Senator from Wyoming to liberalism and 
freedom for the individual cannot be 
doubted. He was fighting for the people 
before most of us even discovered that 
there were causes for which men would 
do combat. 

The Senator from Wyoming has given 
us an important injunction. It is to 
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stop, look, and listen before we do ir- 
reparable damage under the pretext of 
righting an alleged wrong. 

The eminent journalist Martin S. Hay- 
den has written an article, published to- 
day, on the views of the Senator from 
Wyoming. His views are set forth clearly 
and succinctly, and they carry with 
them all the conviction and sincerity of 
which the Senator from Wyoming is 
capable. j 

I do not agree with all the views of the 
Senator from Wyoming; but I believe his 
contribution to this debate has been 
extremely worth while. 

Ee has brought to it a proposal based 
upon thought and reason, rather than 
upon emotion. He has given us a spe- 
cific suggestion which can be discussed 
and shaped in accord with regular legis- 
lative procedure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Hayden’s article be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star of July 11, 1957] 
LIBERAL EXPLAINS WHY He Backs FILIBUSTERS 
(By Martin S. Hayden) 

A proven western liberal — Senator 
O’Manoney, of Wyoming—told today why he 
defends southern filibusters and why he op- 
poses President Eisenhower’s civil-rights pro- 
gram as it is now written. 

Senator O’MaHoney and a handful of 
other western Democrats, including Senators 
HAYDEN, of Arizona, and Murray and MANS- 
FIELD, of Montana, may be the power balance 
in the present rights fight. Their votes 
could give civil rightists the 64 they need to 
apply cloture and end southern filibustering. 

Senator O'Manoney insisted today that he 
wants a rights bill to help southern Negroes 
and that, in due course, he may support 
cloture to permit a vote. But he added more 
positively that he always will oppose basic 
Senate rule changes that would prevent fili- 
busters and that he will fight the Eisen- 
hower right-to-vote bill in its present form. 


CITES STATE CONSTITUTION 


The Senator points to a sentence in the 
declaration of rights of the Wyoming con- 
stitution to explain his disagreement with 
those calling it morally wrong for a handful 
of Senators to talk endlessly and block all 
legislative business. It reads: Absolute ar- 
bitrary power over the lives, liberty, and 
property of free men exists nowhere in a re- 
public, not even the largest majority.” 

“And,” Senator O’MaHonrey adds, “the 
same thing applies in the United States Sen- 
ate.” 

He notes that the Federal Constitution 
provided for House representation on a pop- 
ulation basis while setting up two Senators 
per State, regardless of the State's size. 

“The founders of our system,” he says, 
“recognized that in their day the economy 
was localized and varied in the States. That 
is no longer true. But it’s still true that 
problems affecting sparsely settled Western 
States cannot be settled properly by the 
teeming multitudes from the big eastern 
cities. The right to stop action by filibuster 
helps insure that the majority won't trample 
over us. That’s why every western liberal 
from William Borah on down has fought for 
the right of unlimited Senate debate.” 

LISTS OBJECTIONS TO BILL 

On the current row over the Elsenhower 
rights bill, Senator O’MaHonEey comments 
tartly: “Too many of the Senators debating 
it, and of the people urging passage of the 
program, and of the editors commenting on 
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it, have never even read the administration 
bill.” 

Senator O’Manoney lists objections to the 
bill, some of which he says he is “willing to 
live with” and others he will oppose forever. 
He starts with the proposed rights Commis- 
sion the bill would establish. 

“That Commission could go anywhere, in- 
quire into everything, call any witness and 
force him to testify,” he says. “We've al- 
ready seen how some Congressional commit- 
tees have pounded on tables and shouted at 
witnesses in abuse of their broad inquisito- 
rial power. There’s no guaranty that we will 
get any higher degree of judicial tempera- 
ment in this Commission.” 

Senator O'MaHONEY similarly “dislikes,” 
because of the precedent it sets, the proviso 
that the United States Attorney General 
should be allowed to institute civil suits 
whenever he finds a suspected rights viola- 
tion and without the permission of the per- 
son offended. 


SEES POTENTIAL DANGER 


“It gives the Attorney General the right 
to sue in behalf of Joe Doakes whether Joe 
Doakes wants it or not,“ he says. Let's 
admit that may be necessary in civil-rights 
cases in Mississippi where Joe Doakes is 
afraid to sue in his own behalf. But let's 
also be sure this doesn’t become a precedent 
for other laws giving the Attorney General 
power to go anywhere and start legal actions 
not connected with civil rights.” 

Senator O’'Manoney shares the view of 
outraged southerners protesting the pro- 
posed bill’s shortcutting of trial by jury“: 
it specifies that, if the Attorney General 
wins a court order against an alleged civil- 
rights violation, the judge can jail for con- 
tempt any person subsequently violating 
that order. 

Senator O'Manoney. would restrict the 
sentences without jury trial to cases where 
there is “no material question of fact.” 


GIVES AN EXAMPLE 


“For example,” he suggests, let's assume 
the Attorney General complains to a Mis- 
sissippi Federal court that Joe Doakes is 
being denied the right to vote. The judge 
issues a show-cause order naming the local 
registrar, hears the evidence and decides Joe 
is qualified to vote and being denied that 
right. He orders the registrar to let Joe 
register and vote and the registrar refuses. 
In that case, there would be no material 
fact in question; the records would speak 
for themselves and the registrar could be 
jailed for contempt.” 

Senator O’ManHoney says it should be dif- 
ferent when the alleged rights violation is 
more vague. Then, he insists, the Attorney 
General should be required to start a regular 
criminal action and a jury should pass on 
the guilt. 

While giving them welcome support, Sen- 
ator O'MAHONEY believes southern Senators 
basically are fighting a losing battle. 

“Racial equality is coming and the South 
cannot stop it,” he says. “Already Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, and parts of Texas have 
abolished segregated schools. Others will 
follow surely and gradually. It is obvious 
that the big problem, and the slowest prog- 
ress, will be in the areas where the Negro 
is in the majority. But even there the 
inevitable cannot be stopped.” 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, when interrupted, I was 
discussing the new powers proposed to 
be given to the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

At this time, I desire to inform the 
Senate that I shall not make an ex- 
tended speech; I shall only go through 
the bill, section by section, in an attempt 
to explain the provisions of the bill in 
the way that a report on the bill would 
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explain them to the Senate, if the Sen- 
ate had before it today such a report. 

The new language which the House 
bill proposes to add to this section gives 
the Attorney General the right to insti- 
tute a civil action, either in the name of 
the United States, but for the benefit of 
some “real party in interest,“ or for the 
benefit of the United States, not only for 
the recovery of damages, but for “re- 
dress or preventive relief including an 
application for a permanent or tempo- 
rary injunction, restraining order, or 
other order.” 

Let us look a little more closely at this 
provision. Under existing law, a private 
individual can bring only an action for 
damages. Furthermore, he can bring 
this action only when there has been an 
overt act in furtherance of the alleged 
conspiracy. It is proposed by means of 
this bill to let the Attorney General bring 
an action, not merely for damages, but 
for redress, or “preventive relief”; and 
the Attorney General would be author- 
ized to bring this action without any 
overt act having been performed, be- 
cause he can bring it whenever any per- 
sons are about to engage in any acts or 
practices which would give rise to a cause 
of action.” How would it be determined 
whether any particular individuals were 
about to engage in any act or practice in 
furtherance of a conspiracy? Presum- 
ably, the Attorney General would form 
his opinion, and would tell the court 
what his opinion was, and the court 
would then act on the basis of that opin- 
ion, thus taking away from the jury any 
rights whatsoever. 

Another factor in this situation which 
gravely troubles me is that the proposed 
new language would let the Attorney 
General move into a situation where an 
aggrieved person had already brought a 
civil action in his own name under the 
existing law; and the Attorney General 
could take that situation out of the 
hands of the aggrieved person, and into 
a Federal court, in the name of the 
United States, and could ask and get 
relief other or different than the relief 
sought by the person actually aggrieved 
or injured. Certainly there should be 
at least a requirement that the Attorney 
General bring no action in the name of 
any individual without the consent of 
that individual, And certainly there 
should be a provision restricting the 
right of the Attorney General to bring, 
in the name of the United States, an 
action which would tend to displace or 
prejudice an action already brought by 
an injured person. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this point will the Senator from 
South Carolina yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I have be- 
fore me a copy of House bill 6127. I 
would appreciate it if the Senator from 
South Carolina would point out to me 
the language of that bill to which he is 
referring, because in parts III and IV, 
providing for civil actions for preventive 
relief, I do not find the language which 
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I understood the Senator from South 
Carolina to quote a moment ago. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator from New Jersey will find 
that the bill incorporates, by reference, 
the earlier paragraphs. In the bill only 
two paragraphs are to be found at that 
point in the bill. The other three are 
incorporated by reference. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Is the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina now referring 
to section 1985 of title 42? 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Yes. It will be found that the Attorney 
General has the right to bring these 
proceedings in any Federal court in the 
United States, 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Section 
1985 provides only for civil actions by 
the aggrieved party, as I understand. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
The Attorney General is to bring the 
actions. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Not under 
the section as it now stands, I believe. 

It occurred to me that perhaps there 
is some confusion as between House bill 
6127 and the bill before the Senate 
committee. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
“The Attorney General may,” under the 
provisions of the bill, “institute” such 
proceedings “for the United States, or 
in the name of the United States.” That 
provision is to be found on page 9, in 
lines 20 and 21. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. House bill 
6127 does not contain a provision using 
the words “in the name of or for the 
aggrieved party.” 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
The Attorney General would be able to 
bring it, if he wished to; that is the 
principal point. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. But the 
Senator from South Carolina used words 
which I do not find in House bill 6127. 
The Senator used the words “an action 
for redress,” and so forth, where- 
as House bill 6127 provides only for a 
proceeding in seeking preventive relief, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
The Attorney General must sue for the 
relief of some person or persons; he 
would not go into court unless some per- 
son or persons seeking relief were in- 
volved—at least, I hope he would not. If 
he could proceed in court in the absence 
of a person or persons seeking relief, then 
the bill is much more far-reaching than 
I thought it was. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I did not 
mean to interrupt the Senator from 
South Carolina or to engage in contro- 
versy with him; I was merely trying to 
find where in the bill or in the statute to 
which the bill applies there is any 
language about “redress” in the name 
of the party aggrieved. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That goes back to the first, second, and 
third paragraphs; and the Attorney 
General would be authorized to act under 
any or all of them—under the old laws 
which were passed in 1866. The bill in- 
corporates them by reference, and thus 
gives the Attorney General] all that con- 
trol. However, that is hidden; it is not 
clearly set forth in the bill. Those who 
favor the bill would not bring it out in 
the open, 
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Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I do not 
find in the bill the language to which 
the Senator from South Carolina has 
referred, and I do not believe the lan- 
guage of the bill is quite the same as the 
language the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has quoted. However, I am sorry 
to have interrupted the Senator from 
South Carolina. Perhaps later we can 
iron out this matter. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, please note that the pro- 
posed fifth paragraph of this section spe- 
cifically places jurisdiction in the dis- 
trict courts of the United States, and 
provides that this jurisdiction shall be 
exercised without regard to whether the 
party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that 
may be provided by law.” This not 
only means that the Attorney General 
would have a perfect right, under this 
proposed legislation, to disregard com- 
pletely any and all State laws which 
might be involved; it also means that 
the district courts would be instructed 
to accept any action filed by the Attorney 
General under this new language, with- 
out regard to whatever the real party 
aggrieved might have done or might be 
doing for the protection of his rights or 
the recovery of damages. That, in my 
opinion, is a very vicious and unfair 
provision. 

This bill cannot fail to result in a 
multiplicity of civil activities sounding in 
tort, with Federal district courts having 
jurisdiction. Quite aside from the argu- 
ment on principle, that these are actions 
of a kind which never should go to a 
Federal court—in fact, actions of a kind 
which should not exist at all—and look- 
ing just at the prospective effect upon 
the work of our already overworked 
courts, it is clear that the new actions 
which would be thus authorized could not 
fail to be a heavy additional burden to 
the judicial processes. Right now we 
are holding hearings to see how many 
additional judges we need in the United 
States. . 

Another reason why I strongly oppose 
the provisions contained in part III of 
the bill is that they would have the effect 
of providing for litigation in a civil 
action, in Federal court, of a question 
which is essentially one of criminal guilt. 
The basis for the civil action which this 
new language would authorize the At- 
torney General to bring is the existence 
of a situation in which any persons 
either have engaged in acts constituting 
a crime under presently existing law or 
in which some persons are about to en- 
gage in such acts. Leaving out of the 
question for the time being the matter 
of the difficulty of convicting a man of 
intending to commit a crime before he 
has committed it, and leaving aside also 
the troublesome question of whether it 
is proper to make the mere intent to 
commit a crime an offense in its own 
right, we will see before us a situation 
in which guilt is to be litigated in a civil 
action—a situation in which an indi- 
vidual is to be called to answer respect- 
ing a charge that he has performed an 
act or acts which constitute a criminal 
offense, but without any indictment, or 
even any exercise of discretion by law- 
enforcement officials. For this is to be 
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done on the judgment of the Attorney 
General or his assistants, acting, not in 
the capacity of law-enforcement offi- 
cials but in the capacity of parties seek- 
ing redress for injuries, or preventive 
relief against feared injuries. 

Another effect of the proposed new 
language, which is involved in part III 
of this bill, in section 121, might be to rob 
State courts of jurisdiction of offenders 
actually being prosecuted under State 
law for civil-rights violations. 

The proposed new fifth paragraph of 
section 1985 requires Federal courts to 
take jurisdiction of proceedings insti- 
tuted by the Attorney General “without 
regard to whether the party aggrieved 
shall have exhausted any administrative 
or other remedies that may be provided 
by law.” In the case of a criminal pros- 
ecution under State law, the State is the 
party aggrieved. Suppose the State is 
prosecuting a civil rights violator under 
its laws, and the Attorney General has 
previously filed an application in Federal 
court for an injunction, and the judge 
has signed an order granting the appli- 
cation. The Attorney General could 
then ask the court to adjudge the viola- 
tor in contempt of court under his previ- 
ous order, and the Federal court would 
have to take jurisdiction of that case, 
even though it meant taking the offender 
out of the hands of the State court and 
interfering with the State prosecution 
for violation of State law. It is unthink- 
able that Congress should create a legal 
situation in which anything like that 
could happen; but this bill will do it, if 
we enact it. 

Now let us look at section 122 of the 
bill, which is another section under part 
III. 

EFFECT OF THE NELSON DECISION 


At this point I wish to state the effect 
of the Nelson decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

The doctrine of preemption—that is, 
the action of the Federal Government 
stepping in and preempting the field 
heretofore reserved to the States—is 
vividly illustrated by the Supreme Court 
decision in Commonwealth against Nel- 
son. In that case the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania held invalid the Penn- 
sylvania sedition act on the ground that 
it was superseded by the provisions of 
the Smith Act. The Supreme Court af- 
firmed the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
decision 6 to 3. The decision is an ex- 
ample of the doctrine of preemption or 
supersession developed by the Federal 
courts to the detriment and destruction 
of State sovereignty and local self-gov- 
ernment or State rights. 

The decision by the Supreme Court in 
the Nelson case asserted the preeminence 
of the Federal Smith Antisubversives 
Act to the exclusion of the sedition laws 
of 42 States and 2 Territories. The Su- 
preme Court said that the States may 
still act in any area where the Federal 
law has not undertaken to protect the 
people. This not only seems to be in- 
consistent with a long line of legal deci- 
sions, but it makes States dependent upon 
the Supreme Court to tell them by the 
use of some kind of legal presupposition 
when and where they may enforce their 
own State laws. This is a step forward 
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by the Federal courts in stripping away 
State powers. 

This exclusion of the States from the 
antisubversive field makes the enforce- 
ment of sedition laws potentially a polit- 
ical matter. In the future it will be en- 
tirely up to the President and the United 
States Attorney General to enforce the 
sedition laws, and who knows what the 
politics of future officeholders will be, 
and how they will interpret their powers? 

This doctrine of preemption often 
establishes a no-man’s land even in 
areas of concurrent Federal-State juris- 
diction. Further extension of this pre- 
emption doctrine by our Federal courts 
must necessarily sweep away all States 
rights. 

The existing law under section 1343 of 
title 28, which section 122 of the bill be- 
fore us proposes to amend, provides 
three categories of civil actions over 
which the district courts of the United 
States are to have original jurisdiction. 
Each category is a subcategory of civil 
actions authorized by law to be com- 
menced by any person. The first such 
subcategory is civil actions “to recover 
damages for injury to his person or 
property, or because of the deprivation 
of any right or privilege of a citizen of 
the United States, by any act done in 
furtherance of any conspiracy men- 
tioned in section 47 of title 8. This sec- 
tion is now section 1985 of title 42, the 
section relating to conspiracies to inter- 
fere with civil rights. 

The second subcategory of actions over 
which the present law provides the dis- 
trict courts of the United States shall 
have original jurisdiction is civil actions 
to recover damages from any person who 
fails to prevent or to aid in preventing 
any wrongs mentioned in section 47 of 
title 8 which he had knowledge were 
about to occur and power to prevent. . 

The third subcategory of actions re- 
ferred to is actions to redress the de- 
privation, under color of any State law, 
statute, ordnance, regulation, custom or 
usage, or any right, privilege, or immu- 
nity secured by the Constitution of the 
United States or by any act of Congress 
providing for equal rights of citizens or 
of all persons within the jurisdiction of 
the United States.” 

Section 122, of House bill 6127, 
would add another subcategory of ac- 
tions over which the United States dis- 
trict courts are to have exclusive juris- 
diction, namely, actions “to recover dam- 
ages or to secure equitable or other re- 
lief under any act of Congress provicing 
for the protection of civil rights, includ- 
ing the right to vote.” 

There are two points about this provi- 
sion which should be clearly understood. 

First, the language is extremely broad, 
and, in fact, no one knows exactly what 
it covers. Second, one thing which it 
clearly does cover, and which is new, is 
authority to secure equitable or other 
relief. Here, again, we have the con- 
cept of enforcement by injunction. 

The breadth of the language in this 
proposed new subsection, delineating a 
new class of actions of which the dis- 
trict courts of the United States are to 
have original jurisdiction, could only be 
ascertained at any given time by a very 
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thorough study of all acts of Congress 
then on the statute books which might 
fall within the category: “Providing for 
the protection of civil rights.” Having 
made such a study and arrived at such 
a category of statutes, it would still re- 
main unclear whether the right to bring 
a civil action either to recover damages 
or to secure equitable or other relief 
would accrue to an individual by virtue 
of the mere existence of that act plus 
the language of the new subparagraph 
which section 122 of this bill would graft 
into section 1343 of title 28, or whether 
we should have to find authority in one 
of the listed acts of Congress itself in 
order to justify the bringing of the ac- 
tion. There would be a question, in 
other words, whether the effect of this 
new subparagraph 4 would be to grant 
the right to sue for any injunction or 
other equitable relief, or whether the ef- 
fect of this new subparagraph would be 
only to give the United States district 
courts exclusive jurisdiction of such an 
action, when the right to institute the 
action could be found in an existing 
statute. 

I am very much afraid that this lan- 
guage would be construed—perhaps, 
might have to be construed—as granting 
the right to sue for either damages or for 
equitable or other relief wherever an 
existing act of Congress could be found 
providing for the protection of civil 
rights, and it could be alleged that the 
individual bringing the action had in 
fact been injured in some way with re- 
spect to one or more of the rights pro- 
tected by the statute. 

This provision is so broad as to con- 
stitute one of the most sweeping invita- 
tions to litigation that I have ever seen 
in a Federal statute or in a proposed 
Federal statute. 

The second point about this proposed 
new subparagraph which should he 
stressed is, as I have pointed out, the fact 
that it embodies the principle of enforce- 
ment by injunction. In doing this, the 
proposed new subparagraph also moves 
from the realm of actions for redress of 
actual injuries, into the realm of actions 
for the prevention of threatened, pros- 
pective, or anticipated injuries, real or 
fancied. 

This is a development which gives me 
a great deal of concern. It is contrary 
to the tradition of Anglo-American 
jurisprudence. It flies in the face of the 
presumption that a man is innocent 
until he is proven guilty. Furthermore, 
implicit in this provision is the concep- 
tion of substituting an order of a Fed- 
eral judge for statute law, either State 
or Federal. 

Thus, this language, if written into 
law, could have the effect of amplifying 
every existing statute affecting civil 
rights, so as to give it prospective as well 
as retrospective effect. The principle of 
permitting a private individual to seek 
an injunction against the violation of 
an existing statute, with a view to pun- 
ishing any other individual who may 
break the law through a contempt pro- 
ceeding rather than by trial on a charge 
of law violation could have logical ex- 
tensions which would destroy our whole 
existing system of law enforcement. If 
this can be done in the field of civil 
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rights, it can be done, as I have pointed 
out earlier, in any other field of viola- 
tion of criminal statutes. A man might 
just as well have a right to a general 
injunction against being robbed as to a 
general injunction against invasion of 
his statutory civil rights. Or he has 
just as much right to an injunction 
against being slandered, or against being 
murdered. 

In the judicial philosophy of the pres- 
ent day, there is already entirely too 
much of the feeling that “the law is 
what judges say it is.“ We know what 
the Supreme Court has been doing. 
Judges and courts should interpret the 
law; they should not make it. Nor 
should they reserve to themselves nor at- 
tempt to exercise the right to change it, 
under the guise of interpretation. The 
theory that courts and judges can and 
should make criminal law, by the de- 
vice of issuing injunctions, goes a step 
further, and it is a very long step, 
toward upsetting the balance of power 
principle which has had a large part in 
helping keep this Government alive for 
more than 17 decades, and substituting 
a Government of men for the Govern- 
ment of law which has been our pride 
and boast. ` 

Now we come to part IV of this bill, 
entitled “to provide means of further 
securing and protecting the right to 
vote.” Heretofore the reference has 
been to something else. 


This part of the bill would amend the 
present section 1971 of title 42, United 
States Code, by adding three new sub- 
sections. 

The first of these proposed three new 
subsections would prohibit actions by 
individuals to 

Intimidate, threaten, coerce, or attempt to 
intimidate, threaten, or coerce any other 
person for the purpose of interfering with 
the right of such other person to vote or to 
vote as he may choose, or of causing such 
other person to vote for, or not to vote for, 
any candidate for the office of President, 
presidential elector, Member of the Senate, 
or Member of the House of Representatives, 
Delegates or Commissioners from the Ter- 
ritories or possessions, at any general, special, 
or primary election held solely or in part 


for the purpose of selecting or electing any 
such candidate. 


The second of the three proposed new 
subsections would give the Attorney 
General the right to institute an action 
either for the United States or in the 
name of the United States but for the 
benefit of the real party in interest, to 
secure either redress, or preventive re- 
lief against any person who has en- 
gaged or is about to engage in any act 
or practice which would deprive any 
other person of any right or privilege 
secured by the two preceding subsec- 
tions. Again, let me point out, we have 
here the principle of enforcement by 
injunction, in a particularly broad and 
obnoxious form. 

The third of the proposed new sub- 
sections would fix the jurisdiction of all 
such actions brought by the Attorney 
General in the district courts of the 
United States, and would instruct the 
Federal courts to exercise that jurisdic- 
tion without regard to whether the 
party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
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administrative or other remedies that 
may be provided by law. 

Several of the evils which I have 
pointed out in connection with other por- 
tions of this bill are gathered together 
within this part of the bill. We have 
the proposal for the enforcement by in- 
junction. We have the substitution of 
the Attorney General’s fears for the 
fears of any party aggrieved or likely 
to be aggrieved. We have the substi- 
tution of the Attorney General's judg- 
ment for presentment or indictment. 
We have the determination of questions 
of performance of acts which constitute 
violations of law, not in a criminal court 
but in a civil proceedings and without 
jury. Thus, we have also further in- 
terference with the constitutional right 
of trial by jury. And we have complete 
flouting of State law, complete ouster 
of State jurisdiction, even where it may 
have attached in a criminal case. 

I can imagine how our States are going 
to feel. They will say, “This is your 
baby. You look after it. You have 
taken over. You are going to have to 
take charge of it now.” That is the 
way most of the States are going to feel. 
Heretofore, they have been doing some- 
thing, but after this bill is passed we can 
expect the Federal Government to have 
to do everything. 

Now, let us go back to the first of the 
three new subsections which part IV of 
this bill proposes to write into section 
1971 of title 42 of the United States Code. 

One of the obvious objectives of the 
proposed new subsection (b) is to extend 
the criminal provisions with respect to 
interference with the right to vote to pri- 
mary elections. For this purpose, of 
course, new legislation is unnecessary; 
the courts already have held that provi- 
sions of the Federal statutes protecting 
the right to vote apply to primary elec- 
tions; and by the same reasoning, these 
provisions already apply to special elec- 
tions as well. 

On the question of whether this pro- 
posed new subsection would accomplish 
any effect with respect to extending civil 
rights protection to primary elections, I 
have said that the additional language 
“general, special, or primary election” 
would not in fact broaden the law. Let 
me call attention to the decision written 
by Justice Holmes in the case of Nizon v. 
Herndon (273 U. S. 536), which held the 
existing law applicable to a primary 
election. By the same reasoning, the 
addition of the word “selecting” near 
the end of the proposed new subsection is 
also unnecessary and ineffective, since 
its only effect could be to extend the pro- 
visions of the subparagraph to primary 
elections, and under existing case law, 
the statutes protecting voting rights 
already apply to primary elections. 

In the decision which I have cited, the 
plaintiff was a Negro. Defendants were 
the judges of election. Mr. Justice 
Holmes said: 

If the defendants’ conduct was wrong to 
the plaintiff the same reasons that allow a 
recovery for denying the plaintiff a vote at 
a final election allow it for denying a vote 


at the primary election that may determine 
the final result. 


Clearly, the reasoning of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Nixon against Hern- 
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don, holding section 593 of title 18 of the 
United States Code applicable to primary 
elections, would be controlling if the 
question involved a special election in- 
stead of a primary election. 

On the question of whether the addi- 
tion of the phrase “selecting or” So as to 
make the last clause of the proposed new 
subsection read: “For the purpose of 
selecting or electing any such candidate,” 
we may look at the case of Elmore v. Rice 
(72 Fed. Sup. 516, affd. 165 F. 2d 387, 
cert, den., 333 U. S. 875, 68 Sup. Ct. 905) 
which had the clear effect of bringing 
primary elections within the purview of 
the Federal statute protecting the right 
to vote. 

On the point that section 1971 of title 
42, United States Code, applies to pri- 
mary elections, let me call attention also 
to the case of Brown v. Baskin (78 Fed. 
Sup. 933), a case arising in the United 
States District Court for South Carolina 
in the year 1948. This case is direct 
authority for the proposition that section 
1971 does apply to primary elections. 

Similarly, the case of Smith v. All- 
wright (321 U. S. 649, 64 Sup. Ct. 757, 
rehearing denied 322 U. S. 769, 64 Sup. 
Ct. 1052), is authority for the proposi- 
tion that State primary machinery under 
State control cannot be used to exclude 
voters. 

As the Brown against Baskin case 
pointed out, even where a State has not 
by statute regulated primary elections, a 
political party conducting a nomination 
is subject to Federal law, including con- 
stitutional provisions and is thereby pro- 
hibited from discriminating because of 
race or color in allowing participation 
in the organization. 

In a national election, the right to 
vote comes from the United States and 
can be protected by the Federal Govern- 
ment, This was decided back in 1884 in 
the case of Ex parte Yarborough (110 
U. S. 651, 4 Sup. Ct. 152). In a purely 
State election, the right to vote comes 
from the State; the 15th amendment to 
the Constitution only creates an ex- 
empted area in which the State may 
not discriminate. That question was 
settled in a 1901 decision, arising in the 
United States district court in Indiana, 
the case being United States v. Miller 
(107 Fed. 913). 

Thus we see that so far as the proposed 
new subsection (b) is intended to apply 
the civil rights protection of Federal 
statutes to primary elections, it is entirely 
unnecessary. 

What else would the proposed new sub- 
section do? This is a question impossible 
to answer, because the new language is 
so broad, so sweeping, that it cannot be 
predicted with any accuracy just how it 
will be interpreted or construed, especi- 
ally by the present Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

This proposed new subsection would 
make it unlawful for any person to “at- 
tempt to coerce any other person for 
the purpose of causing such other per- 
son to vote for, or not to vote for, any 
candidate” for a series of named offices. 
The question of what acts would con- 
stitute a violation of this statute offers 
a fertile field for speculation, 

Equally speculative is the question of 
what constitutes intimidation or at- 
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tempted intimidation, or threat or at- 
tempted threat, for a like purpose—that 
is, for the purpose of causing a person to 
vote for, or not to vote for, any candidate. 

Would a candidate for public office who 
stated in a public speech that election of 
his opponent would cause chaos be guilty 
of intimidation, or attempted intimida- 
tion, or threatening or attempted threat- 
ening, or coercion or attempted coercion? 
There is no doubt that he would be try- 
ing to cause other persons not to vote 
for his opponent, but to vote for him- 
self. 

Suppose there should be an election in 
the city of New York which involved as 
an issue the question of fluoridation of 
city water. Suppose one of the candi- 
dates should be an advocate of fluorida- 
tion, and the opposing candidate should 
take the position that fluoridation of 
the water would be unsafe, and should 
say publicly that fluoridation of the 
water would be harmful to the health of 
the people of the city. Since the oppos- 
ing candidate, in the case I have as- 
sumed, was pledged to fluoridation, would 
this not amount to an attempt to intimi- 
date or threaten the voters into with- 
holding their vote from that opposing 
candidate? Should such a situation 
constitute a violation of Federal statute? 
These questions are in the minds of a 
great many people. 

Suppose a candidate for public office 
had expressed his support of the prin- 
ciple embodied in so-called “right to 
work” legislation, and was an open advo- 
cate of such legislation. Would a union 
which asked its members to vote against 
that man on the ground that his election 
would threaten their union security and, 
indirectly, their very livelihood, be guilty 
of a violation of the proposed new sub- 
section we are here considering? It 
might well be, if we enact this section 
into law in its present form. 

Examples could be multiplied, but I 
think the point is clear: None of us here 
knows what would be accomplished if 
this proposal were written into the sta- 
tutes of the country. We might be do- 
ing vast mischief by enacting this provi- 
sion into law. I think we should know 
a great deal more about it than we do 
now, and about how it will be construed, 
before we give it our support. I think 
we should take the time to write a provi- 
sion which would accomplish precisely 
what we want accomplished, and nothing 
more. This provision as it stands would 
be likely to accomplish far more, in many 
ways, than any of us here are willing to 
say we desire. 

Now, let us look at the provisions of 
the proposed new subsection (c): This is 
the subsection which would give the At- 
torney General the right to sue for an 
injunction. It would also give him a 
number of other rights. It would give 
the Attorney General the right to take 
enforcement out of the hands of the 
States, into his own hands, to take it 
away from State courts, and put it in 
Federal courts. It would give the At- 
torney General the right to ignore a 
citizen who was aggrieved or thought 
himself aggrieved by some civil-rights 
violation, and to proceed in the name of 
the United States in such a way as to 
nullify and negative any action that 
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individual might have taken, or might 
have decided to take, for himself; and it 
would authorize the Attorney General 
to do this without even consulting with 
the party aggrieved. 

In connection with this proposed grant 
of power to the Attorney General, this 
bill is inconsistent to say the least. 
Under the preceding section—section 122 
of part III of this bill—individuals would 
be given the right to sue for damages or 
“equitable or other relief” if they con- 
sidered their civil rights to have been 
invaded. Then under the proposed new 
subsection (c) of section 131, which we 
are now considering, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is given the right to bring an action 
which would supersede whatever action 
the individual might have brought, and 
either put him out of court altogether, 
or at least take away from him the right 
to control his own lawsuit. 

The third new subsection which is pro- 
posed, subsection (d), specifically directs 
the district courts to exercise jurisdiction 
over actions brought by the Attorney 
General under the preceding subsection, 
“without regard to whether the party ag- 
grieved shall have exhausted any admin- 
istrative or other remedies that may be 
provided by law.” 

The reason that provision was placed 
in the bill was that at the present time 
a person must exhaust all remedies he 
may have available to him before he may 
ask for equity relief. The bill would do 
away with that prior condition. 

As I believe I have pointed out already 
in connection with a similar provision in 
another part of the bill, this means not 
only that the United States could pro- 
ceed—that the Attorney General could 
proceed—without the necessity of paying 
any attention to State laws which might 
provide administrative or other remedies. 
It also means that if the party aggrieved 
is an individual, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral decides he is going to file an action, 
it does not make any difference what the 
individual may have done or what he 
may do; the Federal court is going to 
take jurisdiction of the Atorney Gen- 
eral’s action, and proceed with it. 

This is about as highhanded a proce- 
dure as I have ever seen proposed by a 
statute. How can anyone support the 
myth that this bill is intended for the 
protection of individual citizens, when it 
is perfectly clear that the major effect 
of these proposed new provisions is to 
give a vast and arbitrary power to the 
Attorney General, in derogation of any 
rights of the individual citizen, to such 
an extent as to permit the Attorney Gen- 
eral to ignore him altogether. 

Let me point out also that here again 
we have a provision which could and 
would operate to deny jury trial to an 
individual who allegedly violated an in- 
junction issued by a Federal judge at the 
Attorney General’s request. 

Now, let us look at the standard which 
is set up as the basis on which the At- 
torney General may bring his action. 
The first requirement is that some per- 
son “has engaged or is about to engage in 
any act or practice” and so forth. To be 
accurate, both the first and second re- 
quirements are embodied here; the first 
is that a person “has engaged or is about 
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to engage”; and the second is “any act 
or practice.” 

It is easy enough, perhaps, to deter- 
mine whether a person has engaged in 
some particular act. To determine 
whether a person is about to engage in 
some particular act is a much more dif- 
ficult matter. Unless the person di- 
rectly declares his intention to perform 
the act, it is always a matter of opinion, 
necessarily not based on knowledge, 
whether he is going to perform it at all. 

But we are not in this subsection con- 
fined to the performance of acts. There 
is also the question of engaging in any 
practice. The question of whether a 
person has engaged in a practice is far 
more difficult than the question of 
whether he has performed an act, be- 
cause a practice necessarily implies a 
Jong-continued course of conduct. But 
we are not in this proposed new subsec- 
tion limited even to the question of 
whether any person is about to engage 
in a practice. How in the world can this 
be demonstrated to the satisfaction of 
any court? To say that a person is 
about to engage in a practice is to say 
that a person is about to persist in a 
long-continued course of conduct. But 
without prescience, how can we know 
even whether the person will live long 
enough to engage in such a course of 
conduct? How can we know that he will 
perform repeated acts of a similar na- 
ture? How can we know, really, any- 
thing at all about what an individual will 
do over a sufficient period of time to con- 
stitute a practice? Remember we are 
not necessarily dealing here with a ques- 
tion of a man who has been engaging in 
a practice; we are concerned with the 
question of a person who is about to 
engage in a practice. It is absurd to 
think that this is a standard which would 
support a criminal prosecution. 

But that is the rub: It is not necessary 
that this standard be sufficient to sup- 
port a criminal prosecution, because no 
criminal prosecution is intended here. 
What is intended is a prosecution—or 
persecution—for contempt of court. It 
is not a jury which is going to decide 
whether this standard has been met. It 
is the Attorney General, in the first in- 
stance, and some Federal judge, in the 
second instance. And these two men are 
going to move together toward the ulti- 
mate punishment of individual citizens 
of the United States without indictment, 
without trial by jury, in short, without 
the elementary protections to which 
every citizen has a basic constitutional 
right. This is not just mischievous. 
This is vicious. 

We see, now, that the provisions of this 
proposed new subsection (c) are in effect 
a sort of hunting license issued to the 
Attorney General, a declaration of open 
season for birdshot blasts at the civil 
rights of citizens whose way of life or 
whose style of thinking is not approved 
by the Attorney General or his party. 
What this proposed new subsection says, 
in effect, is, “If you think you can find a 
Federal judge who will give you a deci- 
sion, you can sue just about anybody in 
the jurisdiction of his court.” That is 
what this subsection means. That is 
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what the principle of enforcement by 
injunction means. 

Now let us look for a moment at the 
effect of the proposed new subsection (b) 
and the proposed new subsection (c), 
considered together. It seems clear to 
me that the provision for issuance of an 
injunction to prevent any attempt under 
color of law to interfere with the right of 
any person to vote is nothing less than 
an effort to give Federal courts the right 
to adjudicate in advance the question of 
eligibility or qualifications of a voter 
under State law, or perhaps even with- 
out regard to State law, where such de- 
termination properly should rest with 
State courts. 

Suppose a State law provides for an 
illiteracy test to be applied by State offi- 
cials of a designated class to all appli- 
cants for registration to vote. Under 
the language we have now before us, if 
we should enact it into law, the Attorney 
General could seek an injunction or a 
declaratory order which would state 
either than certain named individuals, 
or that all persons of a certain class, were 
in fact eligible and qualified to vote. 
The election officials whose duty under 
State law would be to apply the literacy 
test, could be enjoined by a Federal 
judge from administering that State 
statute. Or the United States attorney 
could seek preventive relief in the form 
of a mandatory injunction to require all 
officials of the class stipulated by the 
State statute to declare eligible and 
qualified either particular individuals, or 
even all voters of a particular class with- 
in their respective jurisdictions. This 
would amount to a complete ouster of 
State jurisdiction; and that is exactly 
what the knowledgeable proponents of 
this bill want to accomplish. 

Remember that acting under color of 
law does not mean acting under some 
sham which is not a real law; it means 
acting under law whether or not the law 
is valid. So we see that the proposed 
new subsection (b) purports to declare 
that no law, even though passed by a 
sovereign State and pursuant to the con- 
stitutional right of that State to declare 
the qualifications for electors within its 
boundaries, shall have the right to coerce 
any person not to vote. If this provision 
should be enforced in that way—and 
we can depend upon it, if it is enacted 
into statute the Attorney General will 
try to enforce it that way—the States 
would be directly deprived of a power 
vested in them by the Constitution. But 
that causes no concern to those who 
know what is in this bill and are still 
for it. They know that this bill will 
strip individuals of their rights to trial 
by jury. They know that this bill would 
substitute the rule of individuals—often 
only two individuals, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States and some Fed- 
eral district judge—for rule by law and 
under law. They know that this bill 
would abrogate States rights. They 
know that this bill, if enacted and made 
operative, would establish the precedent 
for an American gestapo, for centralized 
police power, for regimentation, for de- 
veloping here between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific Oceans, and between Canada 
on the north and Mexico on the south, 
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our own particular variety of totalitarian 
hell. They know these things; but they- 
are not concerned. 

I am concerned; and I say that the 
people of this country are most vitally 
concerned. This bill is aimed at the 
South; but if it is enacted, it will not 
be the rights and privileges of the South 
and of southerners alone which will be 
violated. On the contrary, many of the 
important constitutional rights of every 
American citizen will have been weak- 
ened, threatened, undermined, or over- 
ridden. In the name of protection of 
civil rights, this bill will do far more 
harm to far more civil rights than it will 
ever protect. 

Mr. President, I intend to close my re- 
marks at this time, having gone through 
the bill and having given to the Senate, 
in a way, a kind of report, something 
which we should have had from the com- 
mittee. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum, so that I may ask 
him a question? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
will withhold my suggestion of the ab- 
sence of a quorum; and I yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the bill should be en- 
acted, would it not reduce the status of 
State and local officials in Southern 
States to a point inferior to that enjoyed 
by murderers, thieves, counterfeiters, 
dope peddlers, parties to the Communist 
conspiracy, and all other persons 
charged with crime? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is certainly so, for the simple rea- 
son that nothing is said about them in 
the bill, and no injunction is provided 
against them; but an injunction is pro- 
vided against anyone who might in any 
way interfere with any civil rights. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina renew his 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Frear Monroney 
Allott Gore orse 
Anderson Green Morton 
Barrett Hayden Mundt 
Beall Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bible Hill astore 
Bricker Holland Potter 
Bush Hruska Revercomb 
Butler Javits Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Scott 
Case, S. Dak Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Church Kerr Sparkman 
Clark Knowland Stennis 
Cooper Kuchel Talmadge 
Cotton Lausche Thurmond 
Curtis Long ye 
Dworshak Malone Wiley 
Eastland Mansfield Williams 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Yarborough 
Ervin McClellan 
Flanders McNamara 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TALMADGE in the chair) Sixty-four Sen- 


ators having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER 
FOR RECESS UNTIL 10:30 A. M. TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have a brief announcement I 
should like to make for the information 
of the Senate. I am attempting to 
schedule the sessions of the Senate to 
suit the convenience and pleasure of the 
minority leader and Members on the 
minority side, as well as Members on this 
side of the aisle. We are having some 
problems because there are committees 
thet want to meet. I suggest to the 
chairmen of those committees that, in 
deference to their needs and their wishes, 
the minority leader and I, with the 
approval of other interested Senators, 
have agreed to have the Senate meet at 
10:30 each morning for the remainder 
of the week. Therefore, I hope that any 
chairmen who expect their committees 
to meet will arrange to meet at 8:30 or 
9 o’clock, so when the hour of 10:30 ar- 
rives, the committees can adjourn, be- 
cause objection has been raised by sev- 
eral Members to committees meeting 
during the time the Senate is in session. 

Of course, as all Senators are aware, 
the Appropriations Committee has con- 
sent to meet, and it will meet. It is 
meeting tomorrow to report the public 
works bill. We are hoping the commit- 
tee can take its action before we get into 
any controversy here on the floor. 

I expect the Senate to run late to- 
morrow evening, 9:30 or 10 o'clock. I 
expect the Senate to meet at 10:30 on 
Saturday, and have an unusual Satur- 
day session. I am not prepared to say 
now how late we will run Saturday even- 
ing, but if there are speakers who de- 
sire to address themselves to this ques- 
tion, we will attempt to accommodate 
them. 

I hope tomorrow we can work out an 
agreement on a time to vote on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from California that 
will be agreeable to at least the majority, 
if not to every Member, of the Senate. 

I have expressed the hope that the 
vote may be taken on Wednesday. 
Other Senators have expressed the hope 
that the vote could come on, Monday. 
Some would like to vote now. There are 
some 18 or 20 Senators who are vitally 
interested in this proposed legislation 
who desire to address themselves to the 
motion of the Senator from California 
before it is taken up, because they con- 
sider that a committee is being short 
circuited, and they want to register their 
protests for the record and for the 
knowledge of their constituents and for 
the information of the citizens of the 
country. 

We do not have any definite agree- 
ment beyond what I have stated. I be- 
lieve that I can say I have never dealt 
with a more reasonable group of persons 
than those who have talked to me since 
this discussion began. We know that 
this whole subject is one on which Sen- 
ators have deep convictions. Sometimes 
they run very strong and sometimes we 
become emotional, but I believe that no 
greater compliment could be paid the 
Senate than to look at the work that 
has been done during the first 4 days of 
debate and the manner in which the 
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debate has been conducted. I am deeply 
grateful to every single Member of the 
Senate for the contribution he has made, 
because any one of them could have 
tipped over the milk. 

I am hoping tomorrow we can have a 
definite agreement. It is always difficult 
to get everyone to decide on a specific 
hour and a specific day, but by reason- 
ing together, as we have frequently 
done, I am hopeful. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate concludes its 
deliberations today, it stand in recess 
until 10:30 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR MORNING HOUR ON 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that after 
the Senate convenes tomorrow we have 
the usual morning hour for the trans- 
action of routine business, including the 
introduction of bills, petitions, me- 
morials, and other routine business, with 
statements limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—COMMITTEE 
MEETING DURING SENATE SES- 
SIONS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not know how many quorum 
calls we shall have this evening. Sev- 
eral Senators are scheduled to speak. I 
am in hope we will run until 9:30 or even 
10:30, if necessary, and I will keep the 
Senate informed from time to time. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my friend from Nevada. 

Mr. MALONE. In the last couple of 
days the Senate has been meeting either 
at 10:30 or 11 o’clock. Certain commit- 
tees have been meeting, presumably with 
the consent of the Senate. Some of us 
have missed 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I have the attention of the 
senior Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. MALONE. Some of us have missed 
answering quorum calls. I understand 
unless a Senator is physically present he 
is not counted as being present on a 
quorum call; but when committees are 
meeting, presumably with the consent of 
the Senate, does it count in the same 
manner? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am sorry 
if my friend has missed a quorum call. 
I know he is very diligent in his attend- 
ance. I can sympathize with the situa- 
tion in which he finds himself. 

I remember I carefully calculated last 
year when I should go to the Mayo Clinic 
for a checkup, and it appeared that 
Wednesday was the best day of the week 
to go. However, when I went there, after 
a checkup, I telephoned to Washington 
to ask, “The Senate has not done any- 
thing today, has it?” And I was in- 
formed, “Yes, there were seven rollcalls.” 
Yet I had been assured that nothing very 
important was going to happen. 
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Mr. MALONE. I do not think any- 
thing very important did happen. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will say 
this to my friend: If any committees are 
meeting after the Senate convenes they 
are meeting without the approval of the 
Senate and in violation of the rule of the 
Senate. All chairmen of committees have 
been so informed. I have asked the 
minority leader to see that the ranking 
minority members were so notified. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, may I ask: 
Were they notified before this time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. I am 
afraid we have been derelict in our duty 
in that regard. I apologize to the Sena- 
tor. I notified each Senator by an an- 
nouncement on the floor of the Senate. 
I made 2 separate statements on 2 sepa- 
rate days, before we tightened up on the 
rule and made it effective. But we did 
not notify the chairmen that if they met 
after the Senate convened they were 
violating the rule. Of course, it would 
be presumed that the chairmen knew 
they were violating the rule, and it 
would be presumed they knew what time 
the Senate met. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We did no- 
tify them today, and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] notified the entire 
Senate that he would register an objec- 
tion to any committee meeting during a 
session of the Senate. 


CONTROVERSY BETWEEN SENATOR 
JOHNSTON OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
AND U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished majority leader yield to me 
for an insertion in the RECORD? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will be 
glad to yield the floor. However, I yield 
to my friend, the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp 2 letters from the U. S. News 
& World Report, 1 addressed to me, and 
1 addressed to the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows:, n 

U. S. News & WORLD REPORT, 
Washington, July 10, 1957. 
Hon. Cart T. CURTIS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CURTIS: In mse to your 
inquiry as to our side of the incident referred 
to in Senator OLIN JoHNsTON’s criticism of 
U. S. News & World Report for eliminating a 
part of his reply to the interview we printed 
with Postmaster General Summerfield, I am 
enclosing copy of the letter we sent to Sen- 
ator JouNstTon under date of June 26. 

Inasmuch as Senator JOHNSTON, in insert- 
ing his criticism in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp on June 24, stated that what he had 
to say “would serve as a warning to other 
Senators” and since we believe what he had 
to say conveyed a wrong impression, we feel 
that, in fairness to ourselves and in order 
to present the facts on how we handle reply 
articles, our letter should also be made avail- 
able to the Members of Congress. We would, 
therefore, appreciate it if this letter were 
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placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that 

both sides will be made a matter of record. 

Sincerely yours, 
Carson F. Lyman, 

Managing Editor. 

JUNE 26, 1957. 
Hon. OLIN JOHNSTON, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSTON: We have read 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 24, which 
contains on page 10094, a statement by you 
referring to an article which we published 
last week giving your views on the postal 
controversy. You do not question the accu- 
racy of what was printed but the omission 
of a few paragraphs from the article you 
submitted. 

We believe that when you are in posses- 
sion of all the facts, you will wish to correct 
the erroneous impression about our maga- 
zine and its editors created by your state- 
ment in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

You stated in the Recorp the following: 

“I feel strongly, however, that once hav- 
ing agreed to print the article, he violated 
the code of a newspaperman and publisher 
when he performed major surgery on my 
manuscript without first notifying me of 
his intention to do so.“ 

In your first communication to us you 
said that you would “appreciate an oppor- 
tunity to present the opposing side of this 
complex issue.” In my reply I said: 

“Your telegram addressed to Mr. Lawrence 
was referred to me as I am in charge of 
the news content of the magazine. We 
would be glad indeed to have you send us 
at an early date the article on the postal 
service referred to in your telegram, so that 
we may publish it in a future issue. Please 
address the article to my attention.” 

This was no agreement on our part to print 
your article without examining it, but 
merely the customary indication of an in- 
tention to publish an article in rebuttal. 
We had no advance knowledge from you of 
how long you intended to make the article 
or what statements it would contain. 

I am sure that no editor of any publica- 
tion who receives an offer of a certain type 
of article and acknowledges it favorably, 
binds himself thereby in advance in some 
sort of code to print everything in the article 
that is submitted. He may find after he 
receives it that it contains irrelevant or repe- 
titious or even libelous statements which 
could be actionable. While anything a Mem- 
ber of Congress might insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD is immune from libel, no 
other publication enjoys any such privilege 
with respect to statements that impugn the 
integrity of individuals or which attribute to 
them improper motives or ungentlemanly 
conduct. The article you submitted was re- 
duced somewhat in length because of space 
considerations. Also, we have a rule in this 
office that, when letters come in commenting 
on articles already printed, we omit the sec- 
tions that raise issues involving personal 
controversies. To do otherwise would in- 
evitably require us to print interminable re- 
buttals in future issues of the magazine. 
This would take up valuable space needed 
for news developments. 

We eliminated from your article several 
personal references you made to Mr. Sum- 
merfield. Irrespective of the merits of such 
references, we have always eliminated them 
in letters of reply to articles we have pre- 
viously printed. 

‘There was no reference to you personally 
in the original interview we published with 
Postmaster General Summerfield, so we saw 
no reason to give space to you for an attack 
on Mr. Summerfield personally. It might 
interest you to know that, in the original 
interview with the Postmaster General, cer- 
tain references by Mr. Summerfield to Mem- 
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bers of Congress deemed to be of a personal 
nature were also eliminated by us. In other 
words, we applied the same rule to your 
article that we did to Mr. Summerfield’s 
interview. 

We gave more than three full pages to your 
reply, which is much more space than we 
usually give to a reply type of article. We 
carried also in the same issue a reply article 
by the president of an express company 
which had been mentioned in the inter- 
view with Mr. Summerfield. 

We do not feel that any Senator, or any- 
body else outside our organization, has the 
right to decide how much space shall be 
given in our magazine to articles submitted 
to us. 

There is no reason why any member of 
your staff could not have been told in ad- 
vance, and even been shown a copy of the 
manuscript as handled by our desk editors, 
if he had so requested. It is our custom to 
submit such reply type of articles for any 
revision whenever it is requested before 
publication. 

The member of your staff who brought the 
article to us asked only that it not be shown 
to Mr. Summerfield so that he could not 
prepare a reply for publication in the same 
issue. This request was unnecessary, be- 
cause we do not submit for rebuttal to per- 
sons outside the articles that come in to us 
as letters to the editor. 

When your article was delivered to us on 
June 7, it was scheduled immediately for 
the succeeding issue. When your repre- 
sentative arrived on Wednesday afternoon, 
June 12, with an insert of 420 words which 
was to be substituted for a short paragraph 
of 43 words in the article, we had already 
determined our press makeup and the space 
allotments for this particular issue. 

The letter left by your representative on 
June 12 requested merely that in case we 
could not use the insert in full we were to 
consult with him. But we made space for 
the full text of the insert by eliminating a 
few paragraphs of the interview that were 
largely historical and whose omission did not 
seem to us to diminish the main points of 
your argument. 

In order to get the insert into the article 
it was necessary to eliminate portions pre- 
viously in type and it was a difficult prob- 
lem to handle anyway on that date because 
of mechanical considerations covering those 
particular pages in the magazine at a late 
stage of the week. 

After I had specifically written you, more- 
over, that the news content of the magazine 
was in my charge, you did an injustice to 
Mr. Lawrence by stating that he “took it 
upon himself to trim 25 percent of my manu- 
script without so much as a phone call to 
let me know what he was up to.” 

Our desk editors applied the rules which 
they usually apply in handling letters or 
communications containing rebuttal ma- 
terial. 

So far as the question of courtesy is con- 
cerned, we note that although your article 
came out in our magazine on Monday, June 
17, more than a week ago, you gave us no 
intimation that you were dissatisfied with 
the handling of the article and, instead of 
presenting to us your criticisms, you pub- 
lished them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
without affording us an opportunity to pre- 
sent to you our side of the case. 

We feel that you have done an injustice 
not only to Mr. Lawrence, but the U. S. News 
& World Report, and we respectfully await 
your insertion of this letter in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp either tomorrow or the next 
day that is convenient, 

Sincerely yours, 
Carson F. LYMAN, 
Managing Editor. 
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ABSENCE OF SENATOR McCLELLAN 
FROM CERTAIN ROLLCALLS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my friend, the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish to announce 
that the occasion of my absence on two 
rollcalls this afternoon was due to the 
fact I was a witness in Federal court, 
and I could not be here at the time of 
those quorum calls. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


COMPROMISES ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
BILL 


Mr. EASTLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey for 
a brief statement, provided I do not lose 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I appreci- 
ate the courtesy of the Senator. 

Mr. President, as a sponsor of the civil 
rights bill, I am certainly not willing to 
consider changes now to limit its scope. 

I agree with the majority leader [Mr. 
Jounson] and the minority leader [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] that talk of compromises on 
the civil rights bill is premature. The 
immediate matter before the Senate is a 
procedural one—whether to make this 
bill the pending business of the Senate. 
There will be ample time once the mo- 
tion of the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND ] is agreed to, to debate the 
substance of the bill and to offer and 
vote on various amendments. 

There has been much talk of agree- 
ment before the bill is taken up on a jury 
trial amendment. A good deal of this 
talk is clearly intended to encourage 
adoption of such anamendment. There 
are many of us who have refrained from 
arguing the merits of such an amend- 
ment until the civil rights bill is actually 
before the Senate. At the proper time, 
we will direct the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the weaknesses in such a proposal, 
and, in due time, I am certain we will 
muster the votes on both sides of the 
aisle to defeat such an amendment. 
Anyone who has studied the matter must 
realize that its effect would be to make it 
possible to disobey the law. 


ABSENCE OF SENATOR WATKINS 
FROM ROLLCALL 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 
Mr. EASTLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Utah. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I was 
not able to answer the rollcall in time 
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to get my name on the Recorp. I was 
detained on a very important matter and 
could not get here in time, 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 

the motion of Mr. Knowranp that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States, 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Senate was treated to another 
facile flow of words in which much was 
said, but no assurances were given. We 
traversed a number of years in the 
course of the addresses, and while we 
started with statute, we wound up with 
party platform. 

If the statement of yesterday by one 
of the proponents of this bill was in- 
tended as an answer to the arguments 
which have heretofore been made by 
my colleagues from many of the 
Southern States, then I say I am con- 
tent to draw the issue of the merits of 
this bill on whether the interpretation 
of those who have spoken concerning 
the dangers of this extreme legislation 
are sound. 

Mr. President, we begin with the law 
and end with the law. In matters of 
so much importance to the American 
people, I cannot, nor do I believe can 
the Senate, rest content on statements 
of the intent of the President, or on a 
statement in a party platform, or on 
statements of the intention of the pro- 
ponents. We must at some time come 
to grips with the question whether this 
extraordinary power, which the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] so ably ex- 
posed on the floor of the Senate, will 
remain in the bill and hang as a sword 
over the heads of the citizens of the 
United States who live below the Mason- 
Dixon line. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] has said this is a cunningly con- 
trived bill. I endorse those remarks, and 
I cannot see how anyone can contend 
otherwise if he takes the time and trou- 
ble to study the language of the bill and 
the statutes which are incorporated in 
the bill by reference. 

The Senator from Georgia, in clear 
and convincing language, with accom- 
panying citations, demonstrated to the 
Senate of the United States that this 
bill, with its amendment of section 1985 
of title 42, together with the language 
of section 1993 of the same title, empow- 
ers the President of the United States 
to use the troops of the United States 
to enforce integration orders affecting 
our schools. The Senator from Georgia, 
in my judgment, showed remarkable re- 
straint in that he did not spell out the 
extreme lengths to which the powers 
conveyed by this bill and existing law 
may be carried. He did not, for exam- 
ple, point out that it is possible for the 
Attorney General to seek an injunction 
against an alleged conspiracy before an 
overt act has ever been committed in 
furtherance of that conspiracy. He did 
not point out that, if the Attorney Gen- 
eral desires, he may seek the issuance 
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of a temporary restraining order or a 
temporary injunction by use of affidavits 
with no adverse party being present and 
with no testimony in rebuttal being re- 
ceived. 

To put a man under injunction, place 
him under the danger of a jail sentence 
for innocent acts, without notice, is the 
personification of injustice, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The Senator from Georgia did not 
point out precisely that if an applica- 
tion for a temporary restraining order 
were issued, it would be a judicial proc- 
ess as that terminology is used in sec- 
tion 1993 of title 42. 

He did not point out that when such a 
temporary restraining order is issued 
based on ex parte proceedings, affidavits, 
if you will, even on belief without actual 
proof, the President in aid of the execu- 
tion of such an order may order United 
States troops to enforce its terms. He 
did point out, though, that the President 
of the United States could delegate this 
authority to some subordinate and still 
satisfy the terms of the statute. Thus, 
in order to make graphically clear to the 
Senate of the United States the possible 
extreme nature of what is here being 
proposed, let me summarize what may 
be done under this bill. 

The Attorney General may apply for 
a temporary restraining order against a 
conspiracy, though no act has been 
committed in furtherance of the alleged 
conspiracy. The judge may issue the 
temporary restraining order. The Pres- 
ident may then, or his subordinate may 
then, move the troops into a locality to 
enforce the order. 

In other words, Mr. President, there 
does not have to be violation of an in- 
junction, and there does not have to be 
defiance of an injunction, but troops can 
move in when the temporary injunction 
has been issued. I charge that this can 
be done without sworn testimony in open 
court, without notice to the adverse par- 
ties, and without the right of cross-ex- 
amination of the witness who signed the 
affidavit to ascertain whether the wit- 
ness is telling the truth or whether he is 
telling a falsehood. 

This is the extreme nature of the stat- 
ute. This is one of the provisions of 
this bill which has aroused our ire. It 
is one of the provisions which compels 


us to take issue with those who say that 


this is merely a mild bill relating to vot- 
ing rights. We see nothing moderate 
in such a procedure. We see nothing 
mild in such a procedure, and see noth- 
ing in the bill which restricts its meas- 
ures to the issues of voting rights. 

In my judgment, this bill is one of the 
most extreme delegations of authority 
of any bill ever seriously considered by 
the American Congress. 

Mr. President, when we see the ex- 
tremes to which this proposed legislation 
may be carried, and when we recognize 
the ardor of those who would press with 
unsubdued effort to subject us to inte- 
grated schools, we of the South see noth- 
ing frivolous, nothing inconsequential 
about the move to take up this bill with- 
out it ever having been submitted to the 
rigors of committee examination. 
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Mr. President, I think it is possible to 
give credence to the good intentions of 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen]. 
Iknow him. Ilike him. I work with him 
on the committee on many matters day 
by day; and I am content to believe him 
when he says that he did not intend the 
extreme results which may obtain from 
the passage of this bill. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I cannot and I do not propose to 
rest the rights of the American people on 
the basis of my fond regard for the 
junior Senator from Illinois, 

I may say further, Mr. President, that 
I believe in the good intent of the Presi- 
dent, and I do not intend to refiect in 
any wise upon his sincerity when I make 
these remarks. But what we are con- 
cerned with here today and what we 
shall be concerned with in the weeks to 
come is a bill which, if it becomes law, 
will have a longevity exceeding that of 
the President of the United States and 
the Senator from Illinois. 

I am in no position to, nor would I 
undertake to bind the people of this 
country to a statute with the understand- 
ing that it would never be used. I am 
not a prophet; and I cannot foresee nor 
do I think any of us present can foresee 
all the uses to which this bill can be put 
if it ever becomes law. 

But, Mr. President, I can examine the 
proposed legislation and I can explain 
to the Senate some of the consequences 
which may conceivably arise if the bill is 
enacted. 

I recall so well in this regard the words 
of Jefferson when he said “in questions 
of power let no more be said of confidence 
in men.” 

In addition to the good intentions of 
the President of the United States and 
the Senator from Illinois, we are urged 
to accept the Republican Party platform 
of 1956 as our assurance that the au- 
thority conferred by this bill will never 
be used. I am told that in the Repub- 
lican platform of 1956, there was a pro- 
vision concerning the use of force and 
violence relating to school-segregation 
cases in which the Republican Party 
took a definite stand against the use of 
violence in the enforcement of court 
decrees in such cases, 

If my recollection is clear—and I think 
it is—there was a similar statement in 
the Democratic Party platform of the 
same year. 

Mr. President, I would not defame 
either of our two great parties. I am 
confident that the delegates who adopted 
those platforms believed when they did 
so that they were stating a principle 
which should be adhered to at all costs. 
Yet I cannot forget that when the Re- 
publican Party platform was called to 
the attention of the Attorney General, 
together with the provisions of section 
1993, section 1985, and the provisions of 
the bill, the Attorney General sought to 
excuse himself from making direct re- 
sponse to the question on the basis, as 
I understand, that the subject was too 
incendiary to be discussed in the com- 
mittee hearing. Mr. President, I would 
have preferred if the Attorney General 
had taken a forthright stand in support 
of the Republican platform of 1956, but 
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he exercised his freedom of choice and 
he did not do so. 

I want no one to infer from this that 
I am imputing to the Attorney General 
any evil motive by reason of this refusal. 
All I intend to say is that the declara- 
tions of a party platform stand in the 
legislative history as unsupported, but, as 
in the case of the good intentions of the 
President and the Senator from Illinois, 
I cannot accept for those I represent the 
high-sounding declarations of purpose in 
exchange for the clear and unambiguous 
but cunningly contrived features of this 
bill H. R. 6127. 

As I said at the outset, we begin with 
a bill and we end with a bill. The law is 
the law; and it remains so despite any 
statement of intentions of any party 
platform, but even if we were to accept 
the terms of the statute as ambiguous 
and look for guidance to the legislative 
history, we would look in vain. There is 
no committee report on this bill from 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi if he agrees with me in the 
observation that the test of the wisdom 
of a law is not what a good man can do 
under the law, but what a bad man can 
do under it? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Laws are made to 
curb bad men; and in this case it is pro- 
posed that we open the gate wide. 

We have been denied the opportunity 
to submit a Senate committee report; 
and the report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House lacks any clarity 
when dealing with this issue. 

Mr. President, the finest treatise and 
legal document which has been prepared 
in relation to this proposed legislation in 
both this and the previous Congress was 
written by the distinguished lawyer and 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Er- 
vin] and the distinguished lawyer and 
Senator from South Carolina IMr. 
JOHNSTON]. The report of Senator 
Ervin represents, with respect to this 
proposed legislation, the minority views 
of the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary and because of the method by 
which this bill is now presented, the 
minority views are denied the official 
sanction normally given to such docu- 
ments. 

It is a sad state of affairs, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we are considering here today 
proposed legislation which is so sadly 
lacking in its legislative history as a 
perusal of the hearings quickly indicate. 

The entire question of the use of mili- 
tary force to carry out injunctive de- 
crees secured by the Attorney General 
under part 3 of H. R. 6127 has not been 
developed and discussed in either the 
hearings before the Senate committee or 
the House committee in the 84th Con- 
gress or in the counterpart hearings by 
those two bodies in the 85th Congress. 
As a matter of fact, the question of the 
use of force was unknown in the 84th 
Congress as it was unknown in the 
hearings in the House committee in the 
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85th Congress. The question first arose 
and was developed by the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] in his cross- 
examination of the Attorney General of 
the United States before the Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 
I hope, Mr. President, that by now we 
have forestalled the utilization of any 
more arguments that we ought to accept 
the bill as it is on the basis of good in- 
tentions and party platforms. I would 
not leave the refutation of the remarks 
of yesterday, however, without alluding 
to the statutes which were cited in an 
endeavor to show that the President had 
a similar power to that granted in sec- 
tion 1993 in other areas of the law. Spe- 
cific reference was made on yesterday to 
section 332 and section 333, title 10, of the 
United States Code. Those provisions, 
Mr. President, are probably more vivid in 
the minds of Senators who sat in the 
hearings on the codification of that title. 
But, I have some recollection of those 
statutes, and that recollection, coupled 
with the research which I have been able 
to do in the time which has intervened 
since the address of the Senator from 
Illinois, has convinced me that there is 
no reasonable relationship between the 
provisions of title 10 and the provisions 
of section 1993 of title 42. I think that 
the history of the statute which resulted 
in section 332 and section 333 of title 10 
amply bear out this contention. Section 
333 has its origin in an act passed in 
1871. Section 332 appeared somewhat 
earlier. They are both in title 10, un- 
der chapter 15, which is entitled “Insur- 
rection.” 

The statutes relating to the President’s 
power to call out the Army and the 
militia in times of rebellion or insurrec- 
tion first saw the light of day in 1795. 
The statute was entitled “An act to Pro- 
vide for Calling Forth the Military to 
Execute the Laws of the Union, Suppress 
Insurrections, and Repel Invasions; and 
to repeal the act in force for those pur- 
poses.“ Section 1 of that act relates to 
foreign invasions and insurrection 
within the States. Section 2 provides 
that the President may use the militia if, 
in any State, the laws of the United 
States shall be opposed, or the execution 
thereof obstructed, by combinations too 
powerful to be suppressed by the ordi- 
nary course of judicial proceedings. 
This, Mr, President, by its terms, clearly 
relates to invasions, insurrection, or re- 
bellion. 

Later in our history, it was decided 
that all the preceding acts of the Con- 
gress should be collected in one source, 
and for that purpose there was passed 
what has become known as the Revised 
Statutes. The preface to the work which 
resulted in the Revised Statutes states 
as follows: 

This edition is not in any proper sense a 
new revision of the Statutes of the United 
States. The commissioner was not clothed 
with power to change the substance or to 
alter the language of the existing edition of 
the Revised Statutes, nor could he correct 
any errors or supply any omissions therein 


except as authorized by the several statutes 
of amendment. 


The Revised Statutes are divided into 


titles. The predecessor laws to the sec- 
tion cited by the Senator from Illinois 
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[Mr. Dirksen] yesterday appear in title 
59 of the Revised Statutes under the 
title “Insurrection.” In the same vol- 
ume, the Revised Statutes, there is an- 
other statute which appears in another 
title and concerning which we have had 
some discussion since this motion has 
been filed. That statute is the one which 
now appears as section 1993 of title 42 of 
the United States Code. In the Revised 
Statutes, the language of that section 
appears in title 24 and the title of that 
section in the Revised Statutes is Civil 
Rights.” 

It should be clear to those who stayed 
with me from 1795 to 1878 that the col- 
lectors of the laws in that day felt that 
the two statutes were separate and dis- 
tinct and that they conferred separate 
and distinct powers upon the President 
of the United States, one of which could 
be used in case of rebellion and insurrec- 
tion, and the other which could be used 
at the discretion of the President at any 
time in the aid of the execution of judi- 
cial processes. 

When we come to more recent days— 
and by “recent days“ I mean 1956—we 
find that the codifiers took these insur- 
rection statutes from their resting place 
in title 50, and placed them in a codifica- 
tion entitled “Armed Forces.” The codi- 
fiers did not include in title 10 the provi- 
sions of section 1993 of title 42. They 
left them in a chapter which is still en- 
titled “Civil Rights.” 

The same persons who were instru- 
mental in the collection and codification 
of title 10, that is the employees of the 
West Publishing Co., also publish the 
volume known as the United States Code, 
title 42 of which contains section 1993. 

Senators will look in vain in the code 
for any reference to any repeal or any 
limitation of the virility of section 1993 of 
title 42 of the United States Code, It 
simply is not there. 

In the revision of title 10, there was 
set forth a list of the statutes which 
would be repealed if title 10 were enacted 
into positive law. f 

I suggest to any Senator who was even 
remotely persuaded by the arguments by 
the junior Senator from Illinois yester- 
day that he examine the list of the laws 
which were repealed by title 10 and 
satisfy himself that the list does not con- 
tain section 1993 of title 42. 

That statute remains on the books to 
be used by any despot, or strong figure on 
horseback. 

Mr. President, in my search of the an- 
notations of the section cited by the 
Senator from Illinois, section 333 of title 
10, I found reference to but one case. 
That case was Consolidated Coal and 
Coke Company v. Beale et al. (282 F. 
934), which case arose out of the is- 
suance of a temporary injunction against 
interference by the defendants who 
were mine workers to prevent them 
from removing a great pile of slack 
accumulated on the premises of the 
company in the mining district of 
Perry County, Ohio, at a time when the 
union was on strike against the company. 
In that case, the company sought a cer- 
tificate of the court to aid in securing the 
authorization of the President to send 
Federal troops in to prevent violation of 
the injunction. I am happy to say that 
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the court refused the application. In the 

| course of the opinion, by Judge Peck, he 
makes reference without citation to an- 
other case in which the district judge 
stated to the President that a state of in- 
surrection existed making the presence 
of Federal troops necessary at the time 
of the Chicago riots in 1894. The opin- 
ion does not disclose whether the Presi- 
dent in that case ever actually dispatched 
troops upon request of the district judge, 
but it does show that the matter was 
under consideration. 

I do not seek to place undue reliance 
upon a single case, except to say that 
it is odd that when we examine many 
of the provisions of this bill, we find that 
similar tactics were used to suppress the 
labor movement in its incipiency. 

Mr. President, I submit that the bill is 
a vehicle of coercion and intimidation. 
Last night I received a telephone call 
from a very reliable and outstanding 
newspaperman who is covering the trial 
at Clinton, Tenn. I am going to say 
what is behind the bill and what treat- 
ment the people of the southern States 
could expect if it were enacted into law. 
The newspaperman told me that the 
United States marshal for that district 
in Tennessee who testified in the case on 
yesterday was asked the question why 
he had handcuffed the 15 men who had 
been cited for contempt. It is not usual 
in a contempt case. The United States 
marshal swore that he handcuffed them 
under orders of the Department of Jus- 
tice. Icould not believe it. There is only 
one reason why that would have been 
done, and that was an attempt to in- 
timidate that community by holding 
those people in disgrace. It was an at- 
tempt at coercion and intimidation. So 
I asked to have the information placed 
in writing. Today I received this tele- 
gram from a very able, very responsible, 
very respectable, and leading member of 
the bar of the United States who is de- 
fending those 15 persons. I will read it. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 10, 1957. 
Senator James O. EASTLAND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Per your request following substantial 
testimony United States marshal, re hand- 
cuffing Clinton 15: Marshal was asked, on 
cross-examination why he handcuffed de- 
fendants in mere contempt case. He an- 
swered handcuffing ordered on instructions 
of Justice Department. 

Ross R. BARNETT. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Mississippi be permitted to yield 
to me that I may make an observation, 
without his losing the privilege of the 
floor. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I will yield for that 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. I think it would be out- 
rageous if the Department of Justice in 
Washington—someone in the Depart- 
ment—ordered the United States mar- 
shal in Knoxville, Tenn., to place 
handcuffs or irons on persons whom he 
was to arrest, regardless of whether they 
offered resistance to the arrest. I state 
here and now that that is a matter which 
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ought to be investigated by the appro- 
priate Congressional committee, in order 
to determine whether such order was 
issued, and, if so, who in the Department 
of Justice issued it to the marshal. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina. I 
think that is a matter for the considera- 
tion of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
I am certain the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina does not want to 
prejudge the matter; neither do I. But 
is there any doubt in the Senator’s mind 
that this was a plain attempt to intimi- 
date and coerce the people of that 
community? 

Mr. ERVIN. I have never heard of 
any person being handcuffed or placed in 
irons unless he offered forceful resist- 
ance to arrest or forceful resistance to 
being carried to a place of imprisonment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. Iam sure he knows 
that orders are issued to United States 
marshals to follow certain procedures 
in the arrest and the handling of prison- 
ers. I wonder if the Senator has made 
inquiry to determine if the procedure 
which was followed in this case at Clin- 
ton was one which is customary and or- 
dinary in the handling of prisoners. If 
it was the customary procedure there 
would be no distinction, as the Senator 
suggests, in the handcuffing ordered in 
this particular case. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, if the 
normal procedure were being followed 
that would be one thing. As I have 
just stated, I received a telephone 
call last night from a responsible 
newspaperman. He told me that the 
marshal had testified that orders or in- 
structions were sent by the Department 
of Justice in this specific case. I asked 
that that statement be put in writing, 
because I could hardly believe it. I have 
placed the telegram in the Recorp; it 
speaks for itself. That is the construc- 
tion which one of the ablest trial lawyers 
in the United States placed on the testi- 
mony of the United States marshal. 

Mr. COOPER. My purpose in asking 
the question was to point out a distinc- 
tion. It is whether the marshal him- 
self had made the decision to handcuff 
upon the basis of what he construed to 
be his general orders or whether he had 
been directed in this particular case to 
use handcuffs. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I have told the dis- 
tinguished Senator what the news- 
paperman and the attorney said; the 
matter speaks for itself. 

Mr. COOPER. I think the Senator 
will agree that there is a distinction. 

Mr. EASTLAND, Of course there is a 
distinction. 

Mr. COOPER. Unless there was rea- 
son to indicate that there was danger, 
I would agree that the handcuffing to 
which the Senator referred is not a 
practice which seems necessary. But 
before charges of coercion are made, it is 
important to know whether the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, in 
this specific case, ordered the persons 
to be placed in handcuffs, or whether the 
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marshal took it upon himself to do so, 
acting under general orders. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not know from 
whom in the Department of Justice the 
instructions came. I am accusing no one. 
These are the facts; they speak for 
themselves. It was the impression and 
the belief of the gentlemen to whom 
I have referred that the instructions 
came from the Department of Justice 
in this case. They heard the testimony; 
that was their opinion about it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator has raised 
this point, and I know he desires to be 
eminently fair about it. The raising of 
the question in this way can only raise 
the presumption in the mind of anyone 
who may read the Senator’s speech later 
that special instructions were given in 
this case. May I ask the Senator if he 
inquired whether the instructions were 
special instructions for this case? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Ihave tried to make 
it clear that it was my understanding, 
based upon the telegram and the tele- 
phone conversation, that they were spe- 
cial instructions for this case. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Does the Senator not 
think that before we become excited 
about Congressional investigations 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
North Carolina mentioned the investiga- 
tion. That is a matter for the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary to determine. Iam 
not a prophet, and I am not going to 
comment on that phase of the matter. 

i Mr. ALLOTT. May I ask this ques- 
on—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. A question, yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am not trying to 
make a speech; I am not trying to usurp 
the Senator’s time. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I understand. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Does not the Senator 
think that in order to clear up this mat- 
ter, the testimony of the marshal should 
be placed in the Recor» as an addendum 
to the Senator's speech, either now or 
tomorrow or whenever the testimony is 
available, so that those who read the 
Recorp can judge for themselves whether 
there were special instructions for this 
case, or whether they were a part of 
the marshal’s standing instructions? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Iam willing to have 
the matter rest on this telegram. I have 
implicit confidence in the integrity of 
the lawyer who sent it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I, too, might have im- 
plicit confidence in the integrity of the 
lawyer, but still he might be mistaken. 

Mr. EASTLAND. He might be; cer- 
tainly. I might fly out that window now, 
but I am not going to do it. I am not 
trying to hide anything in this case; I 
Any want the facts to come out; that 
s all. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again, with the under- 
standing that he will not lose the privi- 
lege of the floor? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I know nothing about 
the facts of the matter to which the dis- 
tinguished Senetor from Mississippi has 
referred, but I know that in my State 
of North Carolina we have laws against 
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putting handcuffs or irons on persons 
when they are brought into court. I 
think it is a serious enough matter to 
determine whether orders went out from 
the Department of Justice in this par- 
ticular case to use handcuffs or irons 
when the particular defendants were ar- 
rested. I agree with the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
that if that was the uniform practice, 
it would be a different matter. 

Mr. EASTLAND. There would be 
nothing to it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Nevertheless, I think it 
would be an outrageous uniform prac- 
tice. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. ERVIN. In my opinion the use 
of handcuffs or irons can be justified 
only when the persons arrested use 
force in resisting arrest or in attempting 
to escape from custody. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
point I make is that the telegram speaks 
for itself. The meaning of the tele- 
gram is that instructions went out from 
the Department of Justice for the hand- 
cuffing of these particular 15 men; and 
I have confidence in the lawyer who sent 
the telegram, whom I have known for 
many, many years. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Mississippi 


yield to me? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cuurcs in the chair). Does the Senator 


from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not wish to in- 
terfere with the delivery of the Senator's 
speech. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
have agreed to speak for one hour and a 
half; and at this time I should like 
to discuss other phases of the subject 
if the Senator from Kentucky will per- 
mit me to do so. 

Mr. COOPER. Certainly. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
bill is based upon assumptions which 
are monstrously false. I do not believe 
that any people, anywhere, has been so 
vilified, maligned, libeled, and misrepre- 
sented as have the southern people. 

The people of the South are a good 
and law-abiding people. They are an 
intelligent and God-fearing people. As 
much justice and Americanism are 
found in the South as in any other sec- 
tion of the country. The Southern 
States have no peer in patriotism. 
Southern people have stood steadfast to 

-uphold our Constitution and our Amer- 
ican Government. 

History and conditions beyond the 
control of the people living in the South 
Have saddled them with a racial prob- 
lem—a problem found only in very 
limited areas in certain metropolitan 
«enters in other sections of the country. 
Faced at all times with the actual reali- 
ties of this great problem, it has been 
faced and dealt with in a constructive 
manner by the responsible leaders of 
both races. A system has been worked 
out whereby each race lives side by side 
in peace and harmony. There is mutual 
respect each for the other. Both races 
are free to work out their own future 
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and to develop the talents with which 
they are endowed by God, to the utmost 
of their abilities. History records great 
progress by the Negro in the South. He 
is happy, contented, and satisfied. 
There is no demand from southern Ne- 
groes for this proposed legislation. They 
desire equal schools for their children. 
This they are receiving. They desire 
economic equality. This they possess 
and enjoy. 

Mr. President, why do the white peo- 
ple of the South today stand indicted 
before the Nation? What is the cause? 
What is the reason? The logic of con- 
ditions in the South affords no answer. 
The demand for this proposed legislation 
is not southern in its origin. It is not 
requested, aided, abetted, or encouraged 
by 99 percent of the members of the 
Negro race who reside in the Southern 
States, and who are the ones affected. 

The bill would suspend the Constitu- 
tion for southern people. It proposes 
sectional legislation aimed at the South. 

It would deny to them the very rights, 
privileges, and immunities and equal 
protection of the laws which are the 
basic rights of a free people. With this 
bill, there can be no liberty below the 
Mason and Dixon line. 

It would make of the Southern States 
conquered provinces. In its essence, it 
would deny to the Southern States the 
fundamental base of the American sys- 
tem of government—and that is the right 
of self-government. In all history, no 
people have been free without self-gov- 
ernment. I submit that in view of the 
vast powers the bill would give to district 
judges, the bill would be a long step 
toward the destruction of self-govern- 
ment in the Southern States. 

The bill erects over the southern peo- 
ple, and makes them subject to, a power- 
ful dictator, in the name and form of a 
life-appointed district Federal judge, 
himself subjected to the wisdom of the 
life-appointed United States Supreme 
Court. 

If this bill is enacted, Mr. President, 
liberty in America will be dead. South- 
ern people will be lower than second- 
class citizens. A vote for this bill will 
be one to destroy our Government. It 
will be a vote to subjugate a great and 
free people. 

The bill has been palmed off as a mild 
measure; yet it is indicted for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

First. It can destroy freedom of the 
press by coercing reporters and news- 
papers into the guise of compulsory in- 
formers required to divulge their sources 
of information, if necessary, at bayonet’s 
point. 

Second. It borrows the very worst form 
of Stalin tyranny, because children can 
be made to inform upon their parents, 
friend upon friend, neighbor upon neigh- 
bor, under penalty of order of the court, 
sentence to prison, or by the use of 
armed forces. In addition, by an ingen- 
ious devise it nullifies the right of peace- 
ful assembly, as guaranteed by the Bill 
of Rights. 

Third. It offends the basic American 
concept that ours is a government of 
law, not a government of men, for it 
establishes a new precedent for the vin- 
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dication of the civil rights of private per- 
sons at public expense, and it confers 
upon the Attorney General the despotic 
power to grant or withhold the supposed 
benefits of the new procedure, at his 
uncontrolled discretion. 

Fourth. It vests in the Attorney Gen- 
eral the autocratic power to nullify State 
laws duly created by State legislatures in 
the undoubted exercise of the legislative 
power reserved to the States by the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Fifth. It sets up the legal basis of in- 
tegration of the schools by use of the 
Army, Navy, or militia. This forced in- 
tegration by use of the bayonet is not 
limited to the schools, but covers, under 
the extension of the Girard College case, 
swimming pools, recreation areas, trans- 
portation, and most social activities, 
both public and private. Mr. President, 
let me say that I think an attempt will 
be made to get the Court to hold that 
private theaters or hotels or private 
businesses that operate under corporate 
charters granted by a State will be in 
violation of the 14th amendment if the 
social order of the South is carried out 
in those private facilities. 

Sixth. It robs Americans involved in 
civil-rights disputes of the basic and in- 
valuable safeguard of the constitutional 
right of indictment by grand jury, the 
constitutional right of trial by petit jury, 
the statutory right of trial by jury in 
indirect contempt cases, and the statu- 
tory right to the benefit of limited pun- 
ishment in indirect contempt cases. It 
does this by a perversion of the powers 
of equity. It creates a term unheard of 
in the law; namely, criminal equity. 

Seventh. It establishes government by 
men and injunctions, instead of govern- 
ment by laws. 

Eighth. It empowers the Attorney Gen- 
eral to institute and promote at public 
expense myriads of lawsuits for the 
avowed benefit of any alien, citizen, or 
private corporation. 

Ninth. The purpose of the bill is to use 
all Federal power for the destruction of 
the social order in the Southern States. 

H. R. 6127 does four things: 

First. It establishes in the executive 
branch of the Government a Commis- 
sion to study civil rights and to make 
certain reports; 

Second. It provides for an additional 
Assistant Attorney General in the De- 
partment of Justice, presumably to head 
a Civil Rights Division; 

Third. It purports to strengthen cer- 
tain existing civil-rights statutes by set- 
ting up civil remedies; 

Fourth. It purports to further 
strengthen and protect the right to vote, 
by adding to existing law certain pro- 
cedural remedies, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield for 
a question? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I listened with great 
interest to the description the Senator 
from Mississippi gave of the powers pro- 
posed to be vested, in the case of com- 
pelling citizens to disclose information, 
under the penalty of punishment if they 
do not do so. Where in the bill is the 
provision-of that power to be found? 
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Mr. EASTLAND. I shall discuss that 
a little later, in the course of my re- 
marks. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Very well. I thank 
the Senator from Mississippi very much. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
Commission proposed for the executive 
branch of the Government would be for 
the purpose of making studies and in- 
vestigations which are within existing 
authority of the standing committees of 
the House and the Senate. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act 
confers jurisdiction on all matters in- 
volving civil liberties in the respective 
Judiciary Committees of both the House 
of Representatives and the Senate. To 
encompass civil rights by the broader 
term “civil liberties” is a matter within 
the jurisdiction of the two Committees 
on the Judiciary of the Congress. 

What this bill really seeks to accom- 
plish is a further, unwarranted delega- 
tion by the Congress of its authority to 
the executive branch of Government. 

The proposed Commission would have 
three responsibilities which are denom- 
inated duties in the bill. First of all, the 
Commission would have the duty to in- 
vestigate alleged deprivation of the right 
to vote by reason of color, race, religion, 
or national origin. Then, it would have 
the duty to study and collect information 
concerning local developments consti- 
tuting a denial of equal protection of 
laws under the Constitution. It would 
further be charged with the duty to ap- 
praise the laws and policies of the Fed- 
eral Government with respect to equal 
protection of laws under the Constitu- 
tion. In order to carry out this delega- 
tion of authority, H. R. 6127 proposes to 
confer upon the Commission the power 
of subpena and, with the aid of the 
courts, the power to punish for con- 
tempts. 

The duties of the Commission relating 
to “equal protection of laws” would be 
as broad as the desires of the Commis- 
sion. It is impossible to reconcile this 
broad delegation to the Commission with 
the criticism, within any recent Supreme 
Court opinions of the delegations of au- 
thority by the Congress to its Congres- 
sional committees. As late as June 17, 
1957, the Supreme Court said in the 
Watkins case that the Congress must 
state with particularity the duties of the 
investigating committees it creates. 
The Court would be bound to exact a 
similar requirement if the Congress cre- 
ated an executive Commission with 
vague and undefined powers, and armed 
the Commission with the powers of sub- 
pena and contempt. What could the 
Court say when it was confronted with a 
contempt citation rising out of a study, 
by a Congressionally created Commis- 
sion, of the “equal protection of laws 
under the Constitution?” Even the Su- 
preme Court itself has no idea over any 
extended period of time what the words 
“equal protection of the laws” mean. 

Under this proposed legislation, the 
Commission which would be created 
would receive the power to subpena wit- 
nesses and documents. Traditionally, 
the power of subpena has been used pri- 
marily by the courts and legislatures. 
Only in the comparatively recent past 
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has it been available to the members or 
agencies of the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Mr. President, it would take hours to 
describe and delineate the Pandora’s box 
of evils and iniquities which would be 
opened by creating such a Commission as 
this. I wish to assure you that that task 
will not be neglected by me at a later 
time in this debate. 

H. R. 6127 would authorize the ap- 
pointment of an additional Assistant At- 
torney General. His duties are not de- 
fined, but it is certain that he would 
head a new Civil Rights Division in the 
Department of Justice. In view of the 
fact that pressure groups would insist 
that this division act as guardian for 
so-called minority groups, no one can 
foretell at this time the number of offi- 
cers who inevitably would be required to 
exercise the autocratic and despotic pow- 
ers which H. R. 6127 is calculated and 
intended to confer upon the Attorney 
General. All that one can predict with 
any degree of certainty at this time is 
that the Attorney General would employ 
swarms of officers to harass our people, 
and eat out their substance. 

Mr. President, the deceit and decep- 
tion contained in H. R. 6127 are due pri- 
marily to incorporation, by reference, of 
long-dormant provisions of the old force 
acts. These old statutes automatically 
arm the Attorney General and the Presi- 
dent with vast and far-reaching powers 
that extend even beyond the limits of 
human imagination. 

Part III of H. R. 6127 is the part that 
should forever put to rest the assertions 
that this is mild proposed legislation, 
and purely remedial. 

Part III would amend the Civil Con- 
spiracy Act, title 42, United States Code, 
section 1985, by adding procedural reme- 
dies thereto, 

Title 42, United States Code, section 
1985, is an existing civil statute, on the 
books, which gives an aggrieved party the 
right to sue for damages those who con- 
spire to abridge any one of three enu- 
merated classes of civil rights. The bill, 
H. R. 6127, grants the Attorney General 
the right to seek injunctions when peo- 
ple have engaged, or there is reasonable 
grounds to believe they are about to en- 
gage, in acts or practices to set up or 
further the conspiring defined in exist- 
ing law. Another provision of H. R. 6127 
in part III permits this remedy to the 
Attorney General without regard to the 
pursuit of administrative or judicial 
remedies existing within the States. 
Right there I would say there is an at- 
tempt to nullify State statutes, which I 
think is in violation of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Part III is as broad as the moon and as 
deep as the ocean. It defies comprehen- 
Sion without arduous and deep study. 

Title 42, United States Code, section 
1985, is a part of the old force acts, 
which were the living and breathing 
heart of the unconstitutional legislation 
which was foisted on the Southern States 
during the reconstruction era. The 
criminal counterpart of the statute using 
almost the identical phraseology was de- 
clared unconstitutional. The statute 
was derived from the acts of 1861 and 
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1871. Iask unanimous consent that sec- 
tion 1985 be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the subsec- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Conspiracy to interfere with civil rights. 

First. Preventing officer from performing 
duties. 

If two or more persons in any State or 
Territory conspire to prevent by force, intim- 
idation, or threat, any person from accept- 
ing or holding any office, trust, or place of 
confidence under the United States, or from 
discharging any duties thereof; or to induce 
by like means any officer of the United States 
to leave any State, district, or place, where 
his duties as an officer are required to be 
performed, or to injure him in his person 
or property on account of his lawful dis- 
charge of the duties of his office, or while 
engaged in the lawful discharge thereof; or 
to injure his property so as to molest, inter- 
rupt, hinder, or impede him in the discharge 
of his official duties. 

Second. Obstructing justice; intimidating 
party, witness, or juror. 

If two or more persons in any State or 
Territory conspire to deter, by force, intimi- 
dation, or threat, any party or witness in any 
court of the United States from attending 
such court, or from testifying to any matter 
pending therein, freely, fully, and truthfully, 
or to injure such party or witness in his 
person or property on account of his having 
so attended or testified, or to influence the 
verdict, presentment, or indictment of any 
grand or petit juror in any such court, or to 
injure such juror in his person or property 
on account of any verdict, presentment, or 
indictment lawfully assented to by him, or of 
his being or having been such juror; or if 
two or more persons conspire for the purpose 
of impeding, hindering, obstructing, or de- 
feating, in any manner, the due course of 
justice in any State or Territory, with intent 
to deny to any citizen the equal protection 
of the laws, or to injure him or his prop- 
erty for lawfully enforcing, or attempting to 
enforce, the right of any person, or class of 
persons, to the equal protection of the laws. 

Third. Depriving persons of rights or 
privileges. 

If two or more persons in any State or 
Territory conspire or go in disguise on the 
highway or on the premises of another, for 
the purpose of depriving, either directly or 
indirectly, any person or class of persons 
of the equal protection of the laws, or of 
equal privileges and immunities under the 
laws; or for the purpose of preventing or 
hindering the constituted authorities of any 
State or Territory from giving or securing 
to all persons within such State or Terri- 
tory the equal protection of the laws; or if 
two or more persons conspire to prevent by 
force, intimidation, or threat, any citizen 
who is lawfully entitled to vote, from giving 
his support or advocacy in a legal manner, 
toward or in favor of the election of any 
lawfully qualified person as an elector for 
President or Vice President, or as a Member 
of Congress of the United States; or to 
injure any citizen in person or property on 
account of such support or advocacy; in any 
case of conspiracy set forth in this section, 
of one or more persons engaged therein do, 
or cause to be done, any act in furtherance 
of the object of such conspiracy, whereby 
another is injured in his person or property, 
or deprived of having and exercising any 
right or privilege of a citizen of the United 
States, the party so injured or deprived may 
have an action for the recovery of damages, 
occasioned by such injury or deprivation 
against any one or more of the conspir- 
ators. 


Mr. EASTLAND. As late as 1951, Jus- 
tice Jackson eloquently described the 
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statute in Collins v. Hardyman (341 
U.S. 651). He said in part: 


This statutory provision has been long 
dormant. It was introduced into the Fed- 
eral Statutes by the act of April 20, 1871, 
entitled “An Act to enforce the provisions 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States and for other 


The act was among the last of the re- 
construction legislation to be based on the 
“conquered province” theory which pre- 
valled in Congress for a period following 
the Civil War. 

This statute, without separability pro- 
visions, established the civil liability with 
which we are here concerned as well as other 
civil Mabilities, together with parallel crim- 
inal liabilities. It also provided that unlaw- 
ful combinations and conspiracies named in 
the act that might be deemed rebellious, and 
authorized the President to employ the 
militia to suppress them. 

The President was also authorized to sus- 
pend the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus. It prohibited any person from be- 
ing a Federal grand or petit juror in any 
ease arising under the act unless he took 
and subscribed to an cath. in open court 
that “he has never, directly or indirectly, 
counseled, advised, or voluntarily aided any 
such combination or conspiracy.” 

Heavy penalties and liabilities were laid 
upon any person who, with knowledge of 
such conspiracies, aided them or failed to do 
what he could to suppress them. 

The act, popularly known as the Ku- 
Klux Act was passed by a partisan vote in 
a highly inflamed atmosphere. It was pre- 
ceded by spirited debate which pointed out 
its grave character and susceptibility to 
abuse, and its defects were soon realized 
when its execution brought about a severe 
reaction. 


This is the statute which is now being 
resurrected by the Attorney General as 
an instrument of tyranny and oppres- 
sion to be applied solely and alone when, 
if, and where the Attorney General may 
deem advisable. 

I had always thought the law applied 
equally to every person under the same 
circumstances, Here it is proposed to 
give the Attorney General power either 
to grant rights or to withhold rights. 

He proposes to apply this power in 
the name of the United States in civil 
actions for injunctive relief, with or 
without the consent of the alleged ag- 
grieved parties—actions in which the 
Federal judge can assess severe mone- 
tary damages, without the participation 
of a jury in determining guilt or inno- 
cence. 


Mr. President, nothing could be of 


greater importance to the people of this 
country than the matters I am now dis- 
cussing. During the course of the inter- 
rogation of the Attorney General before 
the Senate subcommittee, he was asked 
time and time again what kind and char- 
acter of overt acts, what class of cases, 
would he consider as justifying action 
on his part in moving against defend- 
ants under part 3 of the bill. He posi- 
tively and categorically refused to give 
an answer to this question. 

This bill, offered in the second half of 
the 20th century, has the tone and equal- 
ity—yes; and the purpose—of the tragic 
reconstruction and force acts of 1866, 
of 1870, of 1871, and of 1875. This bill 
can be discussed intelligently, in all its 
implications, only with a consideration 
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of the historical background of those 
acts. 

The proponents of this legislation who, 
wittingly or unwittingly, would impose 
upon the South today a 20th century ver- 
sion of the oppressive reconstruction 
statutes, should heed the words that were 
uttered on the courthouse lawn in Lan- 
caster, Pa., on a September day in 1865. 
The spiritual godfather of the propo- 
nents of this bill, the scourge of the 
South, the hate-impregnated and ven- 
omous Thaddeus Stevens is speaking. 
Here is the mild, moderate, and tolerant 
program he proposed for the beaten, 
broken, and destitute people of the South. 
This is Bowers’ description of that fatal 
day, taken from his monumental book, 
The Tragic Era. 


It was a large and curious crowd that 
gathered at the courthouse in Lancaster to 
hear the law laid down. That the speech 
was carefully meditated and prepared is evi- 
dent in its almost immediate publication in 
pamphlet form for circulation among party 
leaders throughout the country. Strangely 
enough, it contained no reference to Negro 
suffrage, but it expressed other views so ex- 
treme that an unfriendly reporter insisted 
that the meeting was “sadly lacking in en- 
thusiasm” and that all present seemed be- 
wildered and amazed at the troubles that 
were so plainly seen to environ their party.” 
The purport of the speech was that the 
southerners should be treated as a con- 
quered, alien enemy, the property of their 
leaders seized and appropriated to the pay- 
ment of the national debt. This could be 
done without “violence to establish prin- 
ciples” only on the theory that the Southern 
States had been “severed from the Union” 
and had been “an independent government 
de facto, and an alien enemy to be dealt 
with according to the laws of war.” Absurd, 
he said, to think of trying the leaders for 
treason. That would be acting under the 
Constitution; and that would mean trials 
in Southern States where no jury would 
convict unless deliberately packed, and that 
would be “judicial murder.“ 

Getting to close grips with Johnson, he 
scouted the idea that either he or Congress 
could direct the holding of conventions to 
amend the constitutions. That would be 
“meddling with the domestic institutions of 
a State * * * rank, dangerous, deplorable 
usurpation.” Hence “no reform can be 
effected in the Southern States if they have 
never left the Union; and yet the very foun- 
dations of their institutions must be broken 
up and relaid, or all our blood and treasure 
have been spent in vain. But by treating 
them as an outside, conquered people, they 
can be refused admission to the Union un- 
less they voluntarily do what we demand.” 

Warming to his task, the bitter old man 
demanded punishment for the most guilty— 
but how? If the States had not been out of 
the Union, only through trials for treason 
that would miscarry; if a conquered people, 
a court-martial would do the work. Prop- 
erty must be seized—but how? Only on the 
theory of a conquered people and under the 
rule laid down by Vattel that the conqueror 
may indemnify himself for the expenses, 
and damages he has sustained. And what 
vast prospects presented by confiscation. 
Every estate worth $10,000 and containing 
200 acres should be taken. Consult the fig- 
ures: 465 million acres in the conquered ter- 
ritory, of which 394 million acres would be 
subject to confiscation. This would dispos- 
sess only 70,000 people, and nine-tenths 
would be untouched. And the 894 million 
acres? Give 40 acres to every adult Negro, 
which would dispose of 40 million acres. 
Divide the remaining 354 million acres into 
suitable farms and sell it at an average of 
$10 an acre, and thus secure $3,540 million. 
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And how use that? Invest 6200 million in 
6-percent Government bonds and add the 
interest semiannually to pension those who 
become disabled by this villainous war; ap- 
propriate $200 million to pay damages done 
loyal men, both North and South, and pay 
the residue of $3,040 million on the national 
debt.” 

And “what loyal man can object to that?” 
he demanded triumphantly. Did someone 
object to the punishment of Innocent women 
and children? “That is the result of the 
necessary laws of war.” Revolutionary? 
“It is intended to revolutionize the prin- 
ciples and feelings of these people.” 


That is the historical background, Mr. 
President, and under this bill it will be 
possible that women and children will 
be punished. ‘The threat is already 
made against the children in a school at 
Clinton, Tenn. 

Of course it “may startle feeble minds and 
shake weak nerves,” but “it requires a heavy 
impetus to drive forward a sluggish people.” 
This policy would mean equality in the 
South, impossible “where a few thousand 
men monopolize the whole landed property.” 
Would not New York without its inde- 
pendent yeomanry “be overwhelmed by Jews 
and Milesians and vagabonds of licentious 
cities”? More: this would provide homes for 
the Negroes. “Far easier and more bene- 
ficial to exile 70,000 proud bloated and de- 
fiant rebels than to expatriate 4 million 
laborers, native to the soil and loyal to the 
Government.” Away with the colonization 
scheme of the Blairs with which they had 
“inoculated our late sainted President.” 
“Let all who approve of these principles 
tarry with us,” he concluded, thus assuming 
the power of the dictator. “Let all others 
go with copperheads and rebels. Those will 
be the opposing parties.” 


He forced through a compliant and 
unresisting Congress the reconstruction 
and force acts which now must take 
the forefront as the subjects of this de- 
bate. 

We are amending by procedural rem- 
edies those same acts of hate. 

Mr. President, the Attorney General 
has said that in this civil-rights bill he is 
not seeking any new legislation. All he 
is asking, by way of certain amendments, 
is the authority to utilize in a new way 
statutes that are already a part of estab- 
lished law. These are the forgotten, and 
long-neglected statutes of Thaddeus 
Stevens. The President is asking that 
the Congress give to the Attorney Gen- 
eral the authority to debase and degrade 
the benign equity jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral courts by permitting government by 
injunction to be superimposed on these 
old force acts. 

Of all the statutes which the Attorney 
General could have used as a vehicle of 
civil-rights legislation, none could have 
been more ill advised. 

Mr. President, as the distinguished and 
able senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs] admitted on the floor in the 
recent debate, it is now beyond doubt or 
cavil that subsection 3 of section 1985 
can be employed by the Attorney General 
through the new injunctive powers as an 
instrument to force integration in the 
public schools in every school district, 
not only throughout the South but 
throughout the entire country. Not only 
are the southern school systems in jeop- 
ardy, but under recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court the Attor- 
ney General will be authorized to apply 
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his coercive power to all publicly operated 
recreational facilities, including swim- 
ming pools, golf courses, community 
theaters, public stadiums, hotel facilities 
and State parks, and many, many more 
areas. The injunctive weapon would be 
employed against all public transporta- 
tion systems of every kind and character 
throughout the South, regardless of the 
provisions of State constitutions and 
legislative enactments. 

The recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Girard Col- 
lege case which, incidentally violates 
every principle of the Constitution, is a 
strong indication that the Court is pre- 
pared to turn its back completely on 
every previous interpretation that has 
ever been rendered in regard to the scope 
and effect of the 14th amendment. This 
is the case where a will that had set up 
a trust fund to establish a school for 
poor white orphan boys more than 100 
years ago was nullified and held for 
naught because the trustees refused to 
admit Negro students. The city of 
Philadelphia had a special board to ad- 
minister bequests and trusts. It was in 
no sense a part of the governmental op- 
eration. If any inferences can be drawn 
from this unconscionable decision that 
denied to an individual the right to dis- 
pose of his property in the manner and 
form he chose, it is that the next step to 
be taken by the Court will be to declare 
that any business or corporation which 
is licensed by the State must also con- 
form to the Supreme Court’s peculiar 
ideas of what constitutes State action. 
If the Court goes this far, and I am sure 
it will, it means an attempt will be made 
to enforce integration of the races by 
Court decrees in such areas as restau- 
rants and eating establishments, hotels, 
clubs that have a State license, and in 
every conceivable area of social life. 

Mr. President, this is a matter of seri- 
ous moment not only to the South, but 
to every area of the United States. The 
Members of the United States Senate 
must think long and hard as to these im- 
plications which cannot be divorced from 
H. R. 6127. 

By reference and incorporation this 
section, 1989, of the Revised Statutes, 
title 42, United States Code, section 1993, 
becomes a part and parcel of H. R. 6127: 

It shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, or such person as he may em- 
power for that purpose, to employ such part 
of the land or naval forces of the United 
States, or of the militia, as may be necessary 
to aid in the execution of judicial process 
issued under sections 1981-1983 or 1985- 
1992 of this title, or as shall be necessary to 
prevent the violation and enforce the due 
execution of the provisions of sections 1981— 
1983 and 1985-1994 of this title. 


House bill 6127 provides that the At- 
torney General, under the amendments 
to section 1985, can apply to the court 
for an injunction, including a temporary 
injunction, or restraining order, when- 
ever the Attorney General has reason- 
able grounds to believe that a conspiracy 
is about to take place. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. EASTLAND, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

cuI——714 
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Mr. COOPER. I have listened very 
carefully to the Senator’s discussion of 
the law. I know he is a good lawyer. 
I was interested in the first part of the 
Senator’s speech, in which he discussed 
the circumstances under which armed 
forces could be properly used in cases of 
insurrection or invasion. I may say that 
I agree with the Senator's analysis to 
the effect that it is the intention of the 
Constitution that the Armed Forces 
should be used by Executive direction at 
times of insurrection or invasion, or 
when local law breaks down. I under- 
stood that to be the Senator’s argument. 
If that is the Senator’s conception of the 
law and the constitutional limits of the 
Executive to use the Armed Forces, why 
does the Senator consider that the use 
of force under the old statute, to which 
the Senator is now referring, would ever 
be upheld as a constitutional use of the 
Armed Forces of the United States? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I believe that in 
these cases the use of the Armed Forces 
to enforce a decree of the court in the 
absence of rebellion would be possible. 
Furthermore, I do not believe that under 
section 1993 the President would have to 
wait until there was defiance, or until the 
temporary injunction had been violated. 
The Armed Forces could go in forthwith 
in order to enforce the injunction. 

Mr. COOPER. I know that the 
Senator is familiar with the constitu- 
tional provisions and cases limiting the 
power of the President. Of course, that 
would be the case if there were an in- 
vasion or insurrection, But I question 
whether it would ever be held to be a 
constitutional use of the powers of the 
President for the President to use the 
Armed Forces to enforce the orders or 
writs of the court. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If that be true, I 
know that the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky would be glad to make 
it specific in the bill that the Armed 
Forces shall not be used to implement 
such decrees. 

Mr. COOPER. I agree wholehearted- 
ly with that position. However, I did 
wish to know whether the distinguished 
Senator believed that the courts would 
ever hold such a use of the Armed Forces 
to be constitutional. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Iam not a prophet, 
and I certainly would not be placed in 
the position of predicting what the court 
might say. This is the law. 

Mr. COOPER. It is on the statute 
books, 

Mr. EASTLAND. Perhaps it is un- 
constitutional. I hope it is. I hope the 
Senator is correct. 

Mr, COOPER. At times a President 
has tried to suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus, The Supreme Court has held 
that he could not do so, as long as the 
local courts were open. 

Mr. EASTLAND.. The distinguished 
Senator is correct. However, that power 
must be taken out of the bill. If it is 
not, we shall be on the high road to 
dictatorship in this country. 

Temporary injunctions and restrain- 
ing orders are “judicial processes” as 
those terms are used in section 1993. 
They are ex parte proceedings, that is, 
there is no adverse party present before 
issuance. They are generally issued on 
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the basis of affidavits submitted to a sin- 
gle judge. When the judge issues such 
an injunction or order, it is a judicial 
process which may be enforced by the 
President through the use of troops. 

Notice, Mr. President, that the Attor- 
ney General may apply for an injunc- 
tion before an act has been committed. 
This itself is a rarity in statutes relating 
to conspiracies. But note further that 
the injunction may issue without an act 
ever being committed. It may issue on 
the basis of affidavits submitted by the 
applicant, the Attorney General. When 
issued, it becomes a “judicial process” 
which may be enforced by the President 
by bayonets. It is possible—and I chal- 
lenge the proponents of this bill to refute 
it—that the President might order 
troops into a locality pursuant to the 
provisions of section 1993 and the 
amendments to section 1985 proposed in 
H. R. 6127. 

Yesterday, one of the proponents 
sought to equate this power with the 
power of the President to invoke the aid 
of troops to suppress an invasion or an 
insurrection. The statute cited was sec- 
tion 333 of title 10, United States Code. 
There is no reasonable comparison be- 
tween that statute and the one which I 
previously cited. Section 333 is derived 
from a statute passed in 1871. It may 
be invoked only in time of invasion or 
insurrection. There must be a massive 
combination of persons moving in rebel- 
lion to prevent the equal protection of 
the laws before section 333 may be uti- 
lized or else the officials of the consti- 
tuted authorities of the State must be 
unable to, fail to, or refuse to give pro- 
tection to a right, privilege, immunity, or 
protection secured by the Constitution. 
This is a far cry from the provisions of 
section 1993 which state that the Presi- 
dent, or an authorized subordinate, may 
call out troops to aid in the enforcement 
of a judicial process such as a temporary 
injunction. 

The proponents are aghast when the 
opponents call this a cunningly devised 
scheme to enforce integration by ex- 
treme methods. They still contend that 
it is a mild bill, relating primarily to 
voting rights. But, Mr. President, I 
think we who oppose this bill with un- 
abated vigor have shown sufficiently the 
extraordinary weapons it contains for 
the denial of responsible self-govern- 
ment. We are entitled to know the 
answer to this question, which I ask the 
proponents: Do you intend to surround 
our schools with tanks, troops, guns, and 
bayonets in an attempt to make us 
accede to integration of our schools? Is 
that the object of this bill, the hidden 
intent? If it is not, then when will the 
proponents renounce such a scheme and 
back their renunciation with an amend- 
ment to remove part III from the bill? 

We have been told that party pledges 
have been made, and that these should 
relieve our fears. God help us, Mr. 
President, when our security of mind 
must rest on the shaky reed of party 
platform. 

Mr, President, there is another danger 
that arises solely by reason of the fact 
that the bill would amend a section by 
reference. I have previously pointed out 
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the far-reaching consequences of the 
business of amendment by reference in 
discussing the manner in which this leg- 
islation applies to the integration of the 
schools. 

Let me point out another far-reaching 
consequence of the proposed legislation. 
Section 1981 of the Revised Statutes, 
which appears in the code as section 
1986 of title 42, provides as follows: 


Every person who, having knowledge that 
any of the wrongs conspired to be done, 
and mentioned in section 1985 of this title, 
are about to be committed, and having power 
to prevent or aid in preventing the com- 
mission of the same, neglects or refuses so 
to do, if such wrongful act be committed, 
shall be liable to the party injured, or his 
legal representatives, for all damages cuused 
by such wrongful act, which such person by 
reasonable diligence could have prevented; 
and such damages may be recovered in an 
action on the case; and any number of per- 
sons guilty of such wrongful neglect or re- 
fusal may be joined as defendants in the 
action; and if the death of any party be 
caused by any such wrongful act and neg- 
lect, the legal representatives of the de- 
ceased shall have such action therefor, and 
may recover not exceeding $5,000 damages 
therein, for the benefit of the widow of the 
deceased, if there be one, and if there be 
no widow, then for the benefit of the next 
of kin of the deceased. But no action under 
the provisions of this section shall be sus- 
tained which is not commenced within 1 
year after the cause of action has accrued. 


Please note that every person having 
knowledge of wrongs conspired to be 
done which are mentioned in section 
1985 and which are about to be com- 
mitted, and, having the power to aid 
in preventing the commission of the 
same, neglects to do so shall, if a wrong- 
ful act be committed, be liable to the 
party injured. 

Section 1985 is proposed to be amended 
by H. R. 6127. It is amended to confer 
upon the Attorney General authority to 
seek injunctions in instances where he 
has reason to believe that a person is 
about to engage in acts giving rise to a 
cause of action under section 1985. The 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit in the case of Miles v. 
Armstrong (207 Fed. (2) 284), has said 
that the compulsory informant statute 
is subject to the same limitations as 
section 1985. The court also said: 

Though some courts have adhered to their 
conviction that section 47 (3) must, like 
section 43, be limited to action by the State 
or acts performed under color of authority 
of the State, see Love v. Chandler (8 Cir., 
124 F. 2d 785) and Moffett v. Commerce 
Trust Co. (D. C., 75 F. Supp. 303), we think 
that the proper interpretation of this sec- 
tion is that a conspiracy of: private persons 
to deprive a citizen of the equal protection 
of the laws, or of equal privileges and im- 
munities under the laws enacted under 
the United States Constitution is within the 
section, provided the conspirators commit an 
act in furtherance of the conspiracy whereby 
the citizen is injured in his person or prop- 
erty, irrespective of whether the conspirators 
proceed under color of authority of the 
State or otherwise. However, it would ap- 
pear that to be valid the act must be held 
to apply only to deprivation of Federal 
rights. If it be so construed as to include 
deprivation of purely State rights, it would 
not seem to be within the Constitution. 
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If section 1985 is amended as pro- 
vided in H. R. 6127, any person having 
knowledge of a conspiracy to deprive 
another of the equal protection of laws 
and failing to notify the Attorney Gen- 
eral in sufficient time that the Attorney 
General may bring an application for 
injunction to prevent the completion of 
the wrongful act, is liable to the ag- 
grieved party for damages. 

Thus, the amended section 1985 places 
a premium upon immediate disclosure of 
all knowledge relating to facts, includ- 
ing sources of information, which a per- 
son possesses which may form the basis 
for a reasonable belief that an act is 
about to be committed in furtherance of 
a conspiracy to deprive another of a 
Federal right such as the equal protec- 
tion of laws. If the opinion of the court 
in Miles against Armstrong, supra, is 
correct, the acts need not be performed 
under color of law, meaning simply that 
it need not be shown that the con- 
spiracy and act involved an agent or 
agency of the State government. 

One must have to understand Thad- 
deus Stevens to conceive of how such a 
hideous monstrosity as this ever reached 
the statute books of this enlightened 
country. It has been well named the 
Compulsory Informer Act, and nothing 
ever dreamed of in Soviet Russia is more 
destructive to the fundamental liberties 
and freedom of individual citizens than 
the liberal application of this statute to 
the people of these United States today. 
It makes knowledge and information a 
crime, and forces every citizen to di- 
vulge affirmatively such information un- 
der the pain of unlimited damages 
brought in court actions. 

It would compel neighbor to inform 
against neighbor, brother against 
brother, and child against parent. In 
the areas where court decrees have now 
ordered the integration of public schools, 
every child and every citizen would 
literally live under the pointed gun of 
this statute. Any time that two or more 
persons desire to take affirmative ac- 
tion to prevent enforcement of a court 
decree and to keep the schools segre- 
gated, and a child knew about this in- 
tention, even though they were his or 
her own parents, this proposed law 
would compel that the full information 
be divulged to the Attorney General. If 
it were not so done, even a child could 
be subjected to damages. 

Since so-called civil rights have never 
been reduced to terms and definitions, 
there is no area of human relationship 
to which attempts would not be made to 
apply this statute in its new form. 
Labor disputes of every kind and char- 
acter could be involved. The indivi- 
dual against the union, and vice versa; 
the union in disputes with employees 
and also the reverse of this. Labor 
should well know and heed the power, 
force, and tyranny of government by 
injunction, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks a very 
ably written editorial which appeared in 
the Commercial Appeal of Memphis, 
Tenn., on Tuesday morning, July 9, en- 
titled “Real Threat To Freedom.” It 
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discusses the portion of the remarks I 
am now making. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, we 
do not have to wait until H. R. 6127 is 
enacted to see and appreciate how the 
informer statute can be applied to fac- 
tual situations involving so-called civil- 
rights cases. An incident to the con- 
tempt trial now going on in Clinton, 
Tenn., furnishes a graphic illustration. 
It will be recalled that Judge Taylor 
issued a worldwide injunction against 
any and all interference with the inte- 
gration of public schools at Clinton, 
Tenn. The county attorney for Ander- 
son County in his official capacity ap- 
peared before an assembly of all the 
students in the school. He told the chil- 
dren: 

The board has directed the faculty to not 
only institute procedures through Mr. Brit- 
tain to expel any student that is guilty of 
misconduct, but they have also instructed 
the faculty to pass on to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation any actions on behalf of the 
students that might be construed as viola- 
tions of the injunction, : 


Here we note that the school board 
had ordered the faculty to inform the 
FBI of any actions on behalf of the stu- 
dents that might be construed as viola- 
tions of the injunction. Certainly any 
act that was a violation of the Court 
decree would be held by the same judge 
who issued the injunction as a viola- 
tion of the civil rights of the Negroes 
involved, and thereby fall within the 
teeth of the Compulsory Informer Act. 

The county attorney also said this to 
the children: 


Questions have been asked me and other 
law enforcement officials as to the enforce- 
ability of this injunction. I think the ac- 
tions of the past few weeks or the past few 
days, particularly, speak in unmistakable 
language that this injunction is enforce- 
able. 

The other question so frequently asked is: 
Will this injunction apply to students un- 
der 21 or to acts inside the high-school 
building? The answer is that this injunc- 
tion has no limits; it applies to everyone, 
everywhere, be they minors, adults, inside 
or outside any building in this county. 

. . * . . 


I have been told that there have been 
gatherings outside of the school over here 
(indicating) during the early hours of the 
morning when some students are coming to 
school. This will no longer be allowed. 
The throwing of ink on books, books be- 
longing to the State of Tennessee, the mess- 
ing up of lockers, the threatening notes 
to teachers, the filthy language to fellow 
students, pushing and shoving other stu- 
dents—and to avoid any difficulty of any 
type, I would suggest you students refrain 
from wearing any type of buttons or any- 
thing of that nature. 

To my knowledge in all of American 
history it has never been necessary to 
read an instrument such as this, a Federal 
injunction, before an especially called as- 
sembly of a student body. 


Those were the conditions which were 
outlined by the county attorney. What 
it is proposed to do is to permit the issu- 
ance of that identical kind of injunction 
and, by substituting the Government of 
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the United States as a party plaintiff, 
to deny the right of trial by jury to the 
people involved. 

These children were told by respon- 
sible authority that they had no freedom 
of speech, they had no freedom of assem- 
bly, as guaranteed by the United States 
Constitution, that they could not wear 
buttons, and that their minor peccadillos 
and misconduct within the school, would 
not only be in violation of a Federal court 
decree but would also be reported 
promptly by the teachers to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Neither Hitler 
nor Stalin was ever guilty of a more 
ruthless act of thought control. 

If cn illegal and invalid Court decree 
can be stretched to the lengths to which 
this decree has already been extended, 
consider how much simpler it will be, if 
H. R. 6127 passes, for the Attorney Gen- 
eral to invoke the provisions of the 
Compulsory Informer Act on behalf of 
the alleged aggrieved parties. 

I include mention of sources of infor- 
mation, for to enable the Attorney Gen- 
eral to secure the injunctive relief it may 
be, and probably will be, necessary to 
secure affidavits from individuals pos- 
sessing personal knowledge. At this 
point I should add that I have found no 
case which would lead me to believe that 
the knowledge referred to in the stat- 
ute must be firsthand knowledge. 

It should be apparent by now that this 
statute, section 1986, coupled with sec- 
tion 1985, by reference, possesses grave 
implications insofar as the press is con- 
cerned. For example, suppose a news- 
paperman in his quest for news discovers 
facts which give him reasonable grounds 
to believe that a conspiracy exists and 
that the conspirators are about to en- 
gage in acts in furtherance of the con- 
spiracy. If the newsman fails to report 
such facts to the Attorney General, per- 
haps even including the source of his 
facts, he may then subject himself to a 
suit for damages under this compulsory 
informer statute. True, the conspiracy 
must be to deprive another of a Federal 
right. The newsman must have knowl- 
edge of the conspiracy though it may be 
secondhand but the newsman must 
judge, at his peril, whether reasonable 
grounds exist to believe that the con- 
spirators are about to engage in an act 
in furtherance of the conspiracy. This 
is so because under section 1985 the 
Attorney General is the sole authority in 
the first instance as to whether reason- 
able grounds exist to believe that con- 
spirators are about to engage in an act 
in furtherance of a conspiracy. The 
newsman must inform the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the facts which he possesses of 
the conspiracy to protect himself or suf- 
fer the consequences if the conspiracy is 
carried to fruition. He, because he pos- 
sesses the power to aid in the preventing 
of the completion of the conspiracy and 
neglected to do so by failing to advise 
the Attorney General, because he could 
have applied for an injunction, has sub- 
jected himself to a suit for damages, I 
suppose that some people may say the 
newsman would want to make a disclo- 
sure of facts in his possession, and I sus- 
pect that he would. What the newsman 
may not want to do is to reveal the source 
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of his information, for the members of 
the press have long sought protection in 
the source of their information. 

Returning to section 1985 and section 
1986 of title 42, those sections have the 
effect of making individuals compulsory 
informers. I have often heard members 
of the Senate complain when the De- 
partment of Justice employed paid in- 
formers or any of the others to aid in 
securing the conviction of members of 
the Communist conspiracy. I wonder, 
however, if Senators realize that this 
statute which is on the books, and which 
is rendered more dangerous by the 
amendment proposed in H. R. 6127, 
creates an even more iniquitous char- 
acter than the paid informer, namely, 
the compulsory informer. 

This, Mr. President, is the bill which 
has been advertised as a moderate bill. 
How on earth such an appellation can be 
applied to proposed legislation which has 
the far-reaching effects which I have 
outlined, I cannot understand. 

Newsmen and their employers, the 
newspapers, should shrink when they 
contemplate the awesome thought of 
title 42, United States Code, section 1993 
in relation to the informer statute. Title 
42, United States Code, section 1993 in- 
corporates by reference the compulsory 
informer statute, title 42, United States 
Code, section 1986. 

The press for more than 6 months has 
proffered this bill to the electorate as a 
mild bill, benign in its charge and the 
very least that one could ask for. The 
President has had some 16 press con- 
ferences in 1957, and in half of them the 
civil-rights bill has come up. Nowhere 
does he refer to the bill as other than a 
mild or a voting bill. In his last con- 
ference, I can concur in his observations 
that there are some things in the bill 
which he does not understand. I have 
worked on thé bill for 6 months and still 
comprehend only a small fraction of its 
jurisdictional coverage. 

The press, as I have said, has described 
the bill as a mild form of proposed legis- 
lation. It is my belief that the bill 
abridges the freedom of the press to a 
drastic degree, and in fact to the extent 
that the press can be coerced at the point 
of a bayonet and its freedoms impaled 
thereon. 

Blackstone said: 

The liberty of the press is indeed essential 
to the nature of a free state. 


The caveat of Blackstone upon which 
this country has operated since its in- 
ception is violated by House Resolution 
6127, wherein newspapers are compelled 
within the purview of the bill to place 
any information at their disposal as well 
as the sources of such information, in 
the hands of the Government, upon 
peril of a damage suit or the weight of 
the Army’s, the Navy's, or the militia’s 
coercive actions. 

Mr. President, the provisions of the 
bill which deny jury trials is a long step 
down the road to a totalitarian state. 
Under present law, in cases covered by 
the bill, there is the right of jury trial. 
Why is it proposed to change the law? 
Why are southern people being denied 
this basic safeguard of human liberty? 
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The charge is made that southern juries 
will not convict; that a Federal judge 
who holds his office for life and who is not 
subject to the will of the people will not 
be swayed by public opinion. This 
charge is an indictment of the whole 
people of the South. It is a gratuitous 
insult to them. The record of law en- 
forcement in the South is just as good as 
or superior to that in any other section 
of the country. We have never had gang 
lords, thieves, murderers, or criminals 
who control our cities, courts, and juries. 
In these instances no one ever advocated 
a devious scheme, regardless of criminal 
influence therein, to deprive the people 
of the States and cities involved of that 
basic right and safeguard of human 
liberty, the right of trial by jury. 

There is no question that constitu- 
tional guaranties to render action in our 
domestic processes are slower and more 
cumbersome than actions by totalitarian 
states. The question put to us by the 
Department of Justice and the sponsors 
of the proposed legislation is whether we 
should surrender any constitutional 
guaranties for the sake of quickness and 
ease. All history has proved that liberty 
does not dwell in any country where the 
right of trial by jury does not exist. 

We are at a turning point in American 
history. We must decide whether or not 
we are going down the road of govern- 
ment by men instead of by law—in ef- 
fect, government by injunction process. 
The issue is, shall our liberty of person 
be decided by the law with a trial jury, 
or by one man, a Federal judge, to de- 
cide for us freedom or imprisonment. 
It becomes a tragic error and a travesty 
of justice to attempt the protection of 
civil rights for any one group through a 
process which denies to all others a lib- 
erty equally precious—that of trial by 
jury. The bill takes away the right of 
trial by jury by providing that the 
United States shall be a party to the 
suit. 

Mr. President, the great Winston 
Churchill in his work, English Speaking 
Peoples, has this to say: 

We reach here, amid much confusion, the 
main foundation of English freedom. The 
right of the executive government to im- 
prison a man, high or low, for reasons of 
state was denied; and that denial, made 
good in painful struggles, constitutes the 
charter of every self-respecting man at any 
time in any land. Trial by jury of equals, 
only for offenses known to the law, if main- 
tained, makes the difference between bond 
and free. But the King felt this would 
hamper him, and no doubt a plausible case 
can be advanced that in times of emergency 
dangerous persons must be confined. The 
terms “protective arrest” and “shot while 
trying to escape” had not yet occurred to 
the mind of authority. We owe them to 
the genius of a later age. 


Mr. Churchill is right. Trial by jury 
is the main foundation of English free- 
dom. It is the charter of every self- 
respecting man at any time in any land; 
not only to the English people, but to 
free men everywhere. The foundation 
of human freedom and the charter of 
freedom for every self-respecting man in 
any land, as Winston Churchill said, is 
“Trial by jury of equals, only for offenses 
known to the law.” 
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If the bill were enacted, a Federal 
judge could make his own rules. An act 
which would be a violation of an injunc- 
tion on one day would be an innocent act 
on another occasion. If the bill were 
enacted, a man could be imprisoned for 
offenses which are not known to the law. 
It would violate that which is basic in 
our system, namely, that a person can 
be imprisoned only for offenses known 
to the law. 

There have been in this country three 
titanic struggles over this very issue. 
American people have stood up in de- 
fense of their rights to jury trials as did 
the English people: 

First. In the Stamp Acts the English 
sovereign by an artifice extended the 
jurisdiction of the admiralty court to 
cover not only the wharfing areas but 
entire towns. And it is well known, of 
course, that admiralty trials are without 
juries. Out of that came the Revolution. 

Second. The history of the Volstead 
Act, and out of it came a constitutional 
amendment rescinding the procedure. 

Third. Labor’s historic struggle against 
capital-minded judges and out of that 
came labor’s preferential position on the 
statute books wherein they are guaran- 
teed jury trial. 

Mr. President, the right of jury trial 
is not a statutory or legislative procedure. 
It comes down to us from the mists of 
antiquity. It seems to be found wher- 
ever freemen congregate and its roots 
are traced to the reign of Alfred the 
Great. Its very essence is in the Magna 
Carta. It is found as one of the princi- 
pal charges of the gross abuses of King 
George in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: 

He has combined with others to subject us 
to a jurisdiction foreign to our constitution 
and unacknowledged by our laws, for depriv- 
ing us in many cases of the benefit of trial 
by jury. 


It is embedded in the Constitution of 
the United States: 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment, shall be by jury. 

No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital or other infamous crime, unless on a 
presentment or indictment of a grand jury, 
except in cases arising in the land or naval 
forces, or in the militia, when in actual 
service in time of war or public danger. 

In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury. 


And in the seventh amendment: 

In suits at common law, where the value in 
controversy shall exceed $20 the right of 
trial by jury shall be preserved. 


Mr. President, what shall we find in 
this case? Under this bill, when an in- 
junction is issued, as an incident to the 
injunction, damages can be awarded by 
the judge. That is another devious way 
by which the framers of the bill would 
bypass the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The statement is made that jury trials 
do not apply to equitable processes. 
This statement must be weighed by 
placing equity in the draft of the Con- 
stitution in its true, pure, historical con- 
text. At the time of the drafting of the 
Constitution, equity professed to act as a 
court only when courts of law could give 
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no relief or inadequate relief; and even 
then, only when property or property 
rights were in question. The principal 
purpose of an injunction was to retain 
the status quo of property until final de- 
cisions could be made. Mr. President, 
the idea of punishing crime by equity is 
abhorrent to every American principle; 
yet, that is the purpose of this bill. 

What is attempted in the bill is a per- 
version of the American Constitution. 
It is, in addition, a perversion of the 
three basic principles found in the three 
mainsprings of American liberty—the 
Magna Carta, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the Constitution of the 
United States. What is attempted is 
the invention of a thing called criminal 
equity, whose purpose is to circumvent 
the Magna Carta, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the Constitution of the 
United States, and to deprive the Ameri- 
can people of their basic rights and the 
principles which guarantee freedom in 
America. 

In 1952, in the case of Sacher v. United 
States (343 U.S., p. 1), three of the Jus- 
tices of the present Supreme Court had 
this to say: 

Justice Black, in writing his opinion 
on this case, stated: 


I would reverse these convictions because 
of my belief that (1) the judge should not 
have passed on the contempt charges he 
preferred; (2) whatever judge considered 
the charges, guilt should not have been 
summarily decided as it was—without 
notice, without a hearing, and without an 
opportunity for petitioners to defend them- 
selves; (3) petitioners were constitutionally 
entitled to have their guilt or innocence of 
criminal contempt decided by a jury. 


Justice Douglas in his opinion said: 

I therefore agree with Mr. Justice Black 
and Mr. Justice Frankfurter that this is the 
classic case where the trial for contempt 
should be held before another judge. I also 
agree with Mr. Justice Black that petition- 
ers were entitled by the Constitution to a 
trial by jury. 


ee Frankfurter in his opinion 
said: 


But this power (summary contempt) does 
not authorize the arbitrary imposition of 
punishment. To dispense with indictment 
by grand jury and trial by a jury of 12 does 
not mean the right to disregard reason and 
fairness. Reason and fairness demand, even 
in punishing contempt, procedural safe- 
guards within which the needs for the effec- 
tive administration of justice can be amply 
satisfied while at the time the reach of 
so drastic a power is kept within limits that 
will minimize abuse. 


Mr. President, these three members of 
the present Supreme Court held that 
under the Constitution of the United 
States, in criminal contempt, a man is 
entitled to a trial by jury, and that the 
Congress would not have the power to 
adopt a devious scheme of substituting 
the United States as a party plaintiff, 
so as to avoid trial by jury. 

Mr. President, the statements these 
Justices made on that occasion were cor- 
rect. All logie cries out, all history cries 
out, all the experience of those who have 
lived in the centuries which have gone 
before cries out, against this step to turn 
our country into a totalitarian state and 
to crush liberty in America. To distrust 
and be suspicious of the jury system is 
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to distrust and be suspicious of the peo- 
ple. This suspicion and distrust are the 
food upon which tyrants feed. Yes, Mr. 
President; trial by jury is explicit in the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
criminal equity was unknown to that 
document and to the minds of the men 
who forged it. Let us not forget that it 
is to the verdicts of the juries, not the 
opinions of the judges, to which English 
people are chiefly indebted for some of 
their most precious rights and liberties, 
and that English history is replete with 
examples showing that the King and 
his dependent and servile judges would 
have subjugated the rights and liberties 
of English people, but for the good sense 
and courageous partiotism of English 
juries. 

Mr. President, there are other safe- 
guards of human liberty which the pro- 
ponents of the bill seek to circumvent. 
The Constitution says no man Shall be 
placed twice in jeopardy for the same 
offense. The provisions of the bill un- 
der which one would be sentenced to jail 
for contempt for violating a decree, are 
also in violation of the Federal Criminal 
Code, for under the bill, one convicted 
for contempt and sentenced to jail would 
also be subject to indictment, trial, and 
conviction and to an additional jail sen- 
tence, for the same act or the same of- 
fense. The prohibition in the Constitu- 
tion against double jeopardy is one of 
the foundation principles which guar- 
antee freedom in this country. 

Mr. President, a part of the charter of 
English liberty which is explicit in the 
Constitution of the United States is a 
right without which no man can be free 
and no country can be a free country. 
That is the guarantee that a person can 
be imprisoned or held accountable only 
for offenses known to the law—that is to 
say, for the violation of written statutes 
which have been legally enacted. This 
bill would violate this basic principle, for 
the Federal judge would decide what acts 
constitute crimes or what acts authorize 
imprisonments. An act innocent in its 
nature, would subject the person in- 
volved to imprisonment. It would sub- 
ject him to imprisonment, even in the 
absence of criminal intent. What is au- 
thorized here is for the judge to make 
his own law as he goes along, to change 
it from day to day, and to mete out jail 
sentences as he desires, and for the 
length of time he desires, with no statu- 
tory limitation. That would be done in 
the name of civil rights. Mr. President, 
that amounts to legal lynching. It is 
alien to everything American. 

Furthermore, the rule is that one 
charged with crime is presumed innocent 
until proven guilty beyond a moral cer- 
tainty. In a contempt proceeding the 
accused is deprived of this presumption 
of innocence. What is attempted, Mr. 
President, is to clip away the most valu- 
able civil rights possessed by a free peo- 
ple. Under the guise of criminal equity, 
there are here sought to be removed the 
safeguards which protect liberty in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, if this bill were enacted 
into law, the Department of Justice in 
the name of the United States could 
bring suit and could secure an injunc- 
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tion against a person, without notice. 
The judge would then occupy a legisla- 
tive position. He would decide what 
acts, no matter how innocent, would 
violate the injunction. He would then 
perform the function of a grand jury; he 
would cite the accused for contempt; he 
would act as prosecutor, judge, and jury. 
This is what we are being asked to enact. 

Mr. President, equal justice under 
equal laws is the basis of American juris- 
prudence. Every single principle of Eng- 
lish and American constitutional guar- 
anties is being sidestepped here by a sly, 
scheming, slick attempt to circumvent 
our Constitution. No civilized country in 
the world, except the Soviet Union, has 
such a jurisprudence. 

Mr. President, I submit that the mo- 
tion to have the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill should be re- 
jected. 

EXHIBIT I 
[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal of July 9, 1957] 


REAL THREAT TO FREEDOM 


Approval of the civil-rights bill pend- 
ing in the Senate and subsequent enforce- 
ment of its investigative and punitive clauses 
would be a far step toward converting the 
United States into a totalitarian police state. 

That is the considerate opinion of some of 
the Senate's best legal minds, and the more 
we study the proposed measure the more 
convinced are we that their judgment is ac- 
curate. It is a force bill with all of such 
a bill's iniquitous implications. It even 
breathes full life into the long unenforced 
Compulsory Informer Act of the reconstruc- 
tion period. 

This law, Senator Eastranp, Democrat, of 
Mississippi, declares, “provides unlimited 
damages against anyone who ‘neglects or re- 
fuses’ to reveal information relative to a 
violation of the so-called civil rights of 
others. In its revised and easily enforcible 
form, this law not only would apply to news- 
papers and all other media of the press, but 
also to individuals. 

“It would compel neighbor to inform 
against neighbor, brother against brother, 
child against parent. It would incorporate 
into modern, democratic American law some 
of the ugliest and most tyrannical features of 
Soviet Russian practices.” 

As Senator EastLanp points out, the Com- 
pulsory Informer Act has not been utilized 
because complainants have known instinc- 
tively that juries would not convict. That 
has been overcome in the civil-rights bill by 
authorizing Compulsory Informer Act vio- 
lators to be tried by a judge without benefit 
of jury. 

It is his contention and of other opposing 
Senators that the administration’s program 
would require newsmen “to reveal to the 
Attorney General any information at their 
disposal, as well as the sources of that infor- 
mation upon peril of a damage suit or the 
might of the Army, Navy, or militia’s coer- 
cive actions,” 

Strangely enough (or maybe it isn't so 
strange), northern and eastern newspapers 
which are so busily opposing the Commission 
on Government Security recommendations 
relating to revelation of national security 
secrets on the specious grounds that the 
recommendations are a threat to press free- 
dom are even more busily supporting this 
force bill which could be used to put them 
out of business, It would pay them to take 
another look—to heed the warnings Sena- 
tors EASTLAND and RUSSELL have given against 
a very real threat to press freedom. 

Revitalization and revision of the Com- 
pulsory Informer Act is the real reason why 
the framers and supporters of the civil-rights 
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program are so insistent that the right of 

trial by jury be denied persons prosecuted 
under its provisions. What they have not yet 
realized is that the same punitive provisions 
could be used against them under certain 
circumstances and could be used, as Senator 
EASTLAND warns, even in labor disputes, East, 
West, North, and South. 

The bill will be resisted to the limit by 
the southern senatorial group, and wisely, 
rightly so. The program it sets up is un- 
realistic and on the basis of the threat it con- 
tains to press freedom, un-American. Its 
supporters have been grossly misled or 
selfishly inspired and their insistence serves 
the Nation poorly, indeed. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Douglas McNamara 
Allott Dworshak Morton 
Anderson Ervin Mundt 
Barrett Flanders Pastore 
Beall Frear Potter 
Bennett Green Revercomb 
Bible Hickenlooper Robertson 
Bricker Hill Saltonstall 
Bush Hruska Scott 
Butler Humphrey Smith, Maine 
Carlson Javits Sparkman 
Carroll Jenner Stennis 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Talmadge 
Case, S. Dak., Johnston, S. C. Thurmond 
Church Kefauver Thye 

Clark Lausche Watkins 
Cooper Magnuson Wiley 
Cotton Mansfield Williams 
Curtis Martin, Iowa Yarborough 
Dirksen McClellan 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair). Fifty-nine Sena- 
tors having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, from a 
sense of duty, not only to the people of 
Alabama, who are so overwhelmingly op- 
posed to the proposed legislation sought 
to be considered, but to all our people, 
who are the beneficiaries of the oath we 
take to protect and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, I rise in op- 
position to the motion of the distin- 
guished minority leader [Mr. KNOWL- 
AnD] to make H. R. 6127 the pending 
business. This bill, which is so mis- 
leadingly denominated “an act to pro- 
vide means of further securing and pro- 
tecting the civil rights of persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States,” 
constitutes, I strongly believe, a grave 
threat to the sacred personal rights 
guaranteed in the Constitution and par- 
ticularly the liberties sought to be held 
forever sacrosanct in the Bill of Rights. 

I come before the Senate today as 
one who for 33 years of service in the 
Congress has sincerely endeavored to 
work for forward-looking policies and 
programs that meant progress and that 
would promote the well-being of our Na- 
tion and enrich the lives of our people. 
At a time when there is so much that 
needs to be done, so much good that can 
be done, so much wrong that must be 
undone, and so much work that our peo- 
ple demand be done, it is regrettable 
that we must digress from high purposes 
and good works, and concentrate our at- 
tention and energies and squander our 
time on such a drastic and indefensible 
measure as H. R. 6127. 
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At this time I wish to address myself 
primarily to those aspects of H. R. 6127 
which deny the right to trial by jury; I 
wish to refer briefly to the long period 
of judicial tyranny in the field of labor- 
management relations which preceded 
the enactment of the Norris-La Guardia 
Act in 1932. I desire to emphasize the 
fact that that law was enacted with the 
vigorous and almost unanimous support 
of the representatives of the Southern 
States in both the House and Senate; I 
wish to point out that the position today 
of representatives from Southern States 
with respect to H. R. 6127 is exactly the 
same as it was with respect to the Norris- 
La Guardia Act. We supported them 
and we support now the right to trial by 
jury. We opposed them and we oppose 
now the arbitrary and despotic power of 
judges to decree law, to indict for viola- 
tion of that law, to adjudicate the law 
and the facts in cases of alleged viola- 
tions of their own judge-made law, and 
summarily to sentence those whom they 
find to be guilty of such violations. 

As my colleagues who have preceded 
me in this debate have so forcefully es- 
tablished, there can be no question that 
parts III and IV of House bill 6127 serve 
to deny the right to trial by jury to those 
accused of violating the terms of civil 
rights statutes; indeed, the proponents 
of the bill have been frank to admit this 
is one of the primary purposes of the pro- 
posed legislation. As my colleagues who 
have preceded me have also established 
beyond the slightest peradventure of a 
doubt, section 1993 of title 42 would au- 
thorize the use of the Armed Forces and 
the militia for enforcing the provisions of 
the bill. 

The most dangerous features of the 
measure in my judgment are parts III 
and IV, dealing with the powers proposed 
to be granted to the Attorney General 
to use the injunection—which is the most 
powerful and drastic weapon the judi- 
ciary possesses—supposedly to protect 
voting rights and other civil rights. Be- 
cause I strongly believe that these pro- 
visions are so inherently dangerous and 
that the people of the United States are 
so singularly unaware of the evils that 
will inevitably flow from the enforcement 
of these provisions, I believe the Senate 
should subject them to the most rigorous 
scrutiny and thoroughly air them in the 
bright light of public debate. 

When the Congress shall assign to the 
courts the arbitrary power to issue in- 
junctions never contemplated by the 
rules of equity in direct violation of con- 
stitutional and statutory laws, and shall 
give the right, among other things, to is- 
sue injunctions for the purpose of en- 
forcing criminal law, Congress shall have 
departed from our constitutional concept 
of courts of equity and equitable reme- 
dies in a manner for which there can be 
no justification. The court will then be- 
come the sole judge of the law and of the 
facts, in derogation of our most cherished 
liberty, which is enshrined forever in our 
history and consecrated as sacred in our 
American judicial system—the right of 
trial by jury. 

The philosophy underlying the civil- 
rights bill H. R. 6127, is contrary to the 
fundamental laws of the land and to our 
Anglo-Saxon concept of human liberty. 
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We have seen demonstrated the devotion 
to this concept by the struggles and 
bloodshed of our people for more than a 
thousand years to destroy the arbitrary 
power of kings and judges. 

The Peace of Wedmore concluded be- 
tween Alfred the Great and Guthram the 
Dane in 878 A. D. insured that “if a king’s 
thane be charged with the killing of a 
man, if he dares to clear himself, let it be 
before 12 king’s thanes.” 

That great document of human liberty, 
the Magna Carta of Great Britain, the 
bedrock of our freedom states: 

No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, 
disseized or outlawed or banished, or in any 
ways destroyed, nor will we pass upon him, 
nor will we send upon him, save by the lawful 
judgment of his peers or by the law of the 
land. 


The Bill of Rights enunciated by Par- 
liament for the protection of the common 
people and signed by William and Mary 
upon their ascension to the British 
throne made illegal the pretended power 
of the suspending of laws or the execu- 
tion of laws by regal authority without 
the consent of the people through their 
Parliament. 

The Declaration of Independence pro- 
claims as one of the reasons for the 
separation of the Colonies from the 
mother country the deprivation in many 
cases of the right to trial by jury. 

Article III, section 1 of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which creates 
our judiciary, limits its power and its 
jurisdiction as follows: 

The judicial power shall extend to all 
cases, in law and equity, arising under this 
Constitution, the laws of the United States, 
and treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their authority. 


This limit on the power and jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal judiciary was clearly 
set forth in the minority views on the 
Senate bill. 

Speaking from a background of 34 
years’ experience as a Member of the 
Congress, let me say that it has never 
been my privilege to read or study a 
more masterful document than the 
minority views which came to us from 
the brain and hands of the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin]. The minority views state: 

At the time of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, writs of injunction and other 
equitable remedies were used for the pro- 
tection of property rights only. As was made 
clear by the commentary of Alexander 
Hamilton on the extent of the authority of 
the Federal judiciary, which has been pre- 
served in The Federalist as Essay No. 80, the 
founders of our Government contemplated 
that the equitable jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral courts would be exercised within simi- 
lar limits. 

When they placed in article III, section 2, 
the emphatic and unambiguous declaration 
that “the trial of all crimes * * * shall be 
by jury,” the founders of our Government 
intended these plain English words to mean 
exactly what they said. They believed that 
this constitutional declaration possessed 
sufficient vigor to thwart the efforts of those 
who would convert courts of equity into 
courts of star chamber and rob Americans 
of their right of trial by jury by the devious 
device of extending the powers of equity be- 
yond their ancient limits, 
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The sixth and seventh amendments to 
the Constitution were intended to secure 
the right of trial by a jury of one’s peers 
in criminal and civil cases. The minor- 
ity report also contained the following 
apt commentary on the right to trial by 
jury: 

If they had dreamed that Americans could 
be constitutionally robbed of their right of 
trial by jury by perverting injunctions and 
contempt proceedings from their historical 
uses to the field of criminal law, the people 
of the United States would have rejected the 
Constitution out of hand. If one is tempted 
to question the validity of this assertion, let 
him read Judge Story’s affirmation that the 
omission from the original Constitution of 
the guaranty of jury trial in suits at com- 
mon law later embodied in the seventh 
amendment raised an objection to the Con- 
stitution which “was pressed with an ur- 
gency and zeal * * * well-nigh preventing 
its ratification.” 


The tradition and the guaranty of the 
right to trial by jury was enshrined in 
the immortal words of Jeremiah S. Black 
before the Supreme Court in the case of 
Ex parte Milligan, as follows: 


I do not assert that the jury trial is an 
infallible mode of ascertaining truth. Like 
everything human, it has its imperfections. 
I only say that it is the best protection for 
innocence and the surest mode of punishing 
guilt that has yet been discovered. It has 
borne the test of a longer experience, and 
borne it better, than any other legal in- 
stitution that ever existed among men. Eng- 
land owes more of her freedom, her grandeur, 
and her prosperity to that than to all other 
causes put together. It has had the ap- 
probation not only of those who lived under 
it, but of great thinkers who looked at it 
calmly from a distance, and judged it im- 
partially. Montesquieu and De Tocqueville 
speak of it with an admiration as rapturous 
as Coke and Blackstone. Within the present 
century, the most enlightened states of 
continental Europe have transplanted it into 
their countries; and no people ever adopted it 
once and were afterward willing to part with 
it. It was only in 1830 that an interference 
with it in Belgium provoked a successful in- 
surrection which permanently divided 1 king- 
dom into 2. In the same year, the revolu- 
tion of the barricades gave the right of trial 
by jury to every Frenchman. 

Those colonists of this country who came 
from the British Islands brought this insti- 
tution with them, and they regarded it as 
the most precious part of their inheritance. 
The immigrants from other places where 
trial by jury did not exist, became equally 
attached to it as soon as they undefstood 
what it was. There was no subject upon 
which all the inhabitants of the country were 
more perfectly unanimous than they were in 
their determination to maintain this great 
right unimpaired. An attempt was made to 
set it aside and substitute military trials in 
its place, by Lord Dunmore, in Virginia, and 
General Gage, in Massachusetts, accompa- 
nied with the excuse which has been re- 
peated so often in late days; namely, that re- 
bellion had made it necessary; but it ex- 
cited intense popular anger, and every colony 
from New Hampshire to Georgia made com- 
mon cause with the two whose rights had 
been especially invaded. Subsequently, the 
Continental Congress thundered it into the 
ear of the world as an unendurable outrage, 
sufficient to justify universal insurrection 
against the authority of the government 
which had allowed it to be done. 

If the men who fought out our revolution- 
ary contest, when they came to frame a 
government for themselves and their poster- 
ity, had failed to insert a provision making 
the trial by jury perpetual and universal, 
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they would have covered themselves all over 
with infamy as with a garment; for they 
would have proved themselves basely recre- 
ant to the principles of that very liberty of 
which they professed to be the special cham- 
pions. But they were guilty of no such 
treachery. They not only took care of the 
trial by jury, but they regulated every step 
to be taken in a criminal trial. They knew 
very well that no people could be free under 
& government which had the power to punish 
without restraint. Hamilton expressed in 
the Federalist the universal sentiment of 
his time, when he said that the arbitrary 
power of conviction and punishment for 
pretended offenses had been the great engine 
of despotism in all ages and all countries. 
The existence of such power is utterly in- 
compatible with freedom. The difference 
between a master and his slave consists only 
in this: that the master holds the lash in his 
hands and he may use it without legal re- 
straint, while the naked back of the slave is 
bound to take whatever is laid on it. 

But our fathers were not absurd enough to 
put unlimited power in the hands of the 
ruler and take away the protection of law 
from the rights of individuals, It was not 
thus that they meant “to secure the blessings 
of liberty to themselves and their posterity.” 
They determined that not one drop of blood 
which had been shed on the other side of the 
Atlantic, during seven centuries of contest 
with arbitrary power, should sink into the 
ground; but the fruits of every popular vic- 
tory should be garnered up in this new gov- 
ernment. Of all the great rights already 
won, they threw not an atom away. They 
went over Magna Carta, the Petition of 
Right, the Bill of Rights, and the rules of 
the common law, and whatever was found 
there to favor individual liberty they care- 
fully inserted in their own system, improved 
by clearer expression, strengthened by 
heavier sanctions, and extended by a more 
universal application. They put all those 
provisions into the organic law, so that 
neither tyranny in the executive, nor party 
rage in the legislature could change them 
without destroying the government itself. 


Mr. President, if the injunctive proc- 
esses authorized by sections III and IV 
of H. R. 6127 become the law of our land, 
I can foresee the day when our sacred 
heritage of right to trial by jury will 
stand alone, naked and forsaken. I can 
foresee the day when the rights of our 
people are trampled and a new and 
strange procedure is established which 
shall operate at the whim and caprice 
of one omnipotent official, the tempo- 
rary occupant of the office of Attorney 
General of the United States. 

It is distressing to me, as one who has 
ever sought to serve our working people 
throughout the land, to see that so many 
of the very people who for decades were 
subjected to the tyranny and injustices 
of government by injunction prior to the 
passage of the Norris-La Guardia Act 
in 1932, are now among the ones who 
come before the Congress and clamor 
for a return to the dark days of the past. 
Is it possible that we can ever forget 
that the labor movement was almost 
crushed through the awful injunctive 
processes which the courts had arro- 
gated unto themselves prior to the adop- 
tion of the Norris-La Guardia Act? 

Let me cite several graphic illustra- 
tions of the attitude of Labor toward the 
injunctions in labor disputes. The 
American Federationist in November 
1912, declared, 

Labor is not asking that justice be ham- 
pered by weakening the courts, but labor is 
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demanding that justice shall prevail by re- 
moving the abuses and mispractices of the 
courts. Unlimited and unchecked power 
vested in autocrat, king, president or judge, 
has always resulted in justice being per- 
verted and tyranny stalking the land. 


I need not say that the American Fed- 
erationist was at that time the official 
organ of the American Federation of 
Labor, which was the great labor organi- 
zation in America. 

Samuel Gompers, the pioneer and 
towering leader in the American labor 
movement, declared in 1911: 

Modern American courts assume the 
right to issue injunctions interfering with 
the personal rights of men in exercising free 
speech, free press, peaceable . assemblage, 
and in their personal relationship with each 
other. The right of free speech, free 
press, and peaceable assemblage are specifi- 
cally guaranteed by the Constitution. They 
are the fundamental safeguards of a free 
people, which neither court, king, nor ca- 
jolery should be permitted to destroy. The 
personal relationship between man and man 
comes clearly within the jurisdiction of the 
law courts and has no place in the courts of 
equity unless on the assumption of the court 
that man is property, an assumption repug- 
nant to the sense of all civilized communi- 
ties and specifically forbidden by the 13th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. Our contention is that when 
an injunction is issued in a labor dispute, 
irreparable injury is done to the parties in- 
volved and to the cause of labor, which no 
court can compute and no bond can in- 
demnify. 


The lewbooks are literally filled with 
cases illustrating judicial abuses and ag- 
gressions under the courts’ injunctive 
powers. Indeed, the most shameful 
chapter in our judicial history was writ- 
ten by judges in labor-management re- 
lation cases prior to the enactment of 
the Norris-La Guardia Act. The suscep- 
tibility to abuse by judges of the injunc- 
tive process is clearly illustrated by the 
example of the years prior to 1932 when 
judges, acting without juries, in almost 
an unbroken line of cases, used the in- 
junction to frustrate the efforts of labor 
to secure fair wages and reasonable 
working conditions. 

The case of Gompers v. the United 
States (233 U. S. 604) is illustrative of 
the limits to which courts of equity 
would go in repressing the individual 
rights and constitutional liberties of per- 
sons who did not share the economic and 
social predilections of the judges in cases 
involving labor disputes. In the Gom- 
pers case the employees of the Buck 
Stove & Range Co, were striking for bet- 
ter working conditions. The company 
made application for and obtained an 
injunction issued by a Federal court of 
the District of Columbia, which under- 
took to repress the demands of the strik- 
ing employees. Gompers was cited for 
contempt of court and for disobedience 
of the injunction, because he had truth- 
fully stated orally and in print that no 
law compelled anyone to buy a stove 
maufactured by the Buck Stove & Range 
Co. A Federal judge, sitting without a 
jury, found Gompers guilty of contempt 
and sentenced him to jail, thus denying 
him his constitutional guaranty of free- 
dom of speech and freedom of press, and 
denying to the ranks of labor, whom he 
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so valiantly represented, the right to en- 
deavor to improve their working condi- 
tions and their standard of living. 

The decision of the lower court in the 
Gompers case was reversed on a techni- 
cality—on the grounds that the statute 
of limitations of 3 years had run before 
the contempt proceedings were initiated 
and, therefore, that the lower court had 
lost jurisdiction. Only by this technical- 
ity did Gompers escape prison. 

Many other representatives of labor 
were not so fortunate. Prison sentences, 
sweatshops, broken unions, bare sub- 
sistence living, and other deprivations 
were the only monuments to those who 
courageously opposed the desecration of 
their individual liberties and who vainly 
sought to improve the lot of millions of 
America’s working men, women, and 
children. 

The almost unrestrained use of the in- 
junctive and contempt processes by the 
Federal judiciary in cases involving la- 
bor disputes led to the enactment in 1914 
of a section of the Clayton Act which 
attempted to extend the right of trial 
by jury in proceedings to punish viola- 
tions of injunctions which were indirect 
contempts of court—that is, contempts 
committed outside the presence of the 
court. This section of the Clayton Act 
was recodified as sections 402 and 3691 
of title 18 of the United States Code. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp sections 402 and 3691 of the 
Clayton Act as now embodied in title 18 
of the United States Code. 

There being no objection, the sections 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

402. Contempts constituting crimes 

Any person, corporation, or association 
willfully disobeying any lawful writ, process, 
order, rule, decree, or command of any dis- 
trict court of the United States or any court 
of the District of Columbia, by doing any 
act or thing therein, or thereby forbidden, 
if the act or thing so done be of such char- 
acter as to constitute also a criminal offense 
under any statute of the United States or 
under the laws of any State in which the 
act was committed, shall be prosecuted for 
such contempt as provided in section 3691 of 
this title and shall be punished by fine or 
imprisonment, or both. 

Such fine shall be paid to the United 
States or to the complainant or other party 
injured by the act constituting the con- 
tempt, or may, where more than one is so 
damaged, be divided or apportioned among 
them as the court may direct, but in no 
case shall the fine to be paid to the United 
States exceed, in case the accused is a natu- 
ral person, the sum of $1,000 nor shall such 
imprisonment exceed the term of 6 months. 

This section shall not be construed to re- 
late to contempts committed in the pres- 
ence of the court, or so near thereto as to 
obstruct the administration of justice, nor 
to contempts committed in disobedience of 
any lawful writ, process, order, rule, decree, 
or command entered in any suit or action 
brought or prosecuted in the name of, or on 
behalf of, the United States, but the same, 
and all other cases of contempt not specifi- 
cally embraced in this section may be pun- 
ished in conformity to the prevailing usages 
at law. 

Sec. 3691. Jury trial of criminal contempts 

Whenever a contempt charged shall con- 
sist in willful disobedience of any lawful, 
writ, process, order, rule, decree, or com- 
mand of any district court of the United 
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States by doing or omitting any act or thing 
in violation thereof, and the act or thing 
done or omitted also constitutes a criminal 
offense under any act of Congress, or under 
the laws of any State in which it was done, 
or omitted, the accused, upon demand there- 
for, shall be entitled to trial by a jury, which 
shall conform as near as may be to the 
practice in other criminal cases. 

This section shall not apply to contempts 
committed in the presence of the court, or 
so near thereto as to obstruct the adminis- 
tration of justice, nor to contempts com- 
mitted in disobedience of any lawful writ, 
process, order, rule, decree, or command en- 
tered in any suit or action brought or prose- 
cuted in the name of, or on behalf of, the 
United States. 


Mr, HILL. Mr. President, these sec- 
tions, as is clear, provided that the re- 
spondent, whether a natural person or a 
corporation, cited for an indirect con- 
tempt for violation of an injunction, is 
entitled to a trial by jury if the act con- 
stituting a violation of the injunction is 
also a crime under an act of Congress 
or of the laws of the State in which it 
allegedly was committed. It is impor- 
tant to note at this point that almost 
all civil-rights violations are also crimes 
under both State and Federal laws. 

These sections also provide the safe- 
guard of limiting the total punishment 
in case of conviction to a fine of $1,000 
and/or imprisonment not to exceed 6 
months, 

Unfortunately, however, sections 402 
and 3691 do not apply to contempts 
committed in disobedience of any law- 
ful writ, process, order, rule, decree, or 
command entered in any suit or action 
brought or prosecuted in the name of, 
or on behalf of, the United States. 
Later, I shall discuss the ramifications 
of this exception, when construed in 
connection with House Resolution 6127. 

Following enactment of the Clayton 
Act, there came a series of court de- 
cisions which restricted the application 
of the jury-trial provision in contempt 
cases involving labor disputes. These 
cases prompted the late Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, of New York, co-author of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act, to charge that 
the courts were manned by politically 
appointed judges who had emasculated 
the Clayton Act. 

There followed in the wake of the 
judicial emasculation of the Clayton 
Act a concerted demand by labor—with 
the almost unanimous support of the 
southern Members of Congress—for en- 
actment of a law guaranteeing the right 
of trial by jury in cases involving labor 
disputes. For many years, advocates 
of the right of trial by jury fought hard 
to secure the enactment of legislation 
which would place some limitation on 
the judicial despotism that had been 
running rampant for decades, that 
grievously injured labor, and that had 
written shameful pages in the annals of 
the American judiciary. 

Former Prof. Felix Frankfurter, of the 
Harvard Law School, and now Mr. Jus- 
tice Frankfurter, of the United States 
Supreme Court, along with Nathan 
Greene, published in 1930 a book entitled 
“The Labor Injunction,” which was a 
definitive study of the history of the 
labor movement in the United States and 
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of the abuses of the injunction and con- 
tempt processes, under which abuses 
representatives from the ranks of labor 
for too many years were summarily sent 
to jail without the benefit of jury trials, 
Professor Frankfurter wrote: 


The grievances aroused by summary prose- 
cutions for contempt and their legislative 
appeasement long antedate labor injunc- 
tions. But the incidence of hardship has, 
in our day, fallen heaviest on labor, because 
of the widespread threat of summary pun- 
ishment conveyed by every labor injunction. 

The heart of the problem is the power, 
for all practical purposes, of a single judge 
to issue orders, to interpret them, to declare 
disobedience, and then to sentence. 


Professor Frankfurter said that the 
injunction “employs the most powerful 
resources of the law on one side of a 
bitter social struggle“ even, I may add, 
Mr. President, as would the injunctive 
process authorized by H. R. 6127. He 
warned that a stranger to an injunc- 
tion suit may still be punished for con- 
tempt of the injunction—even, I may 
aid, Mr. President, as would be done 
under the injunctive process authorized 
by H. R. 6127. 

He further declared: 


The restraining order and the preliminary 
injunction invoked in labor disputes reveal 
the most crucial points of legal maladjust- 
ment. Temporary injunctive relief without 
notice, or, if upon notice, relying upon du- 
bious affidavits, serves the important func- 
tion of staying defendant's conduct regard- 
less of the ultimate justification of such 
restraint. The preliminary proceedings, in 
other words, make the issue of final relief 
a practical nullity. * * * In labor cases, 
complicating factors enter. The injunction 
cannot preserve the so-called status quo; the 
situation does not remain in equilibrium 
awaiting judgment upon full knowledge. 
The suspension of activities affects only the 
strikers; the employer resumes his efforts to 
defeat the strike, and resumes them free 
from the interdicted interferences. More- 
over, the suspension of strike activities, even 
temporarily, may defeat the strike for prac- 
tical purposes and foredoom its resumption, 
even if the injunction is later lifted. Choice 
is not between irreparable damage to one 
side and compensable damage to the other. 
The law's conundrum is which side should 
bear the risk of unavoidable irreparable dam- 
age. Improvident denial of the injunction 
may be irreparable to the defendant. For 
this situation the ordinary mechancis of the 
provisional injunction proceedings are 
plainly inadequate. Judicial error is too 
costly to either side of a labor dispute to 
permit perfunctory determination of the 
crucial issues; even in the first instance, it 
must be searching. The necessity of finding 
the facts quickly from sources vague, em- 
bittered, and partisan, colored at the start 
by the passionate intensities of a labor con- 
troversy, calls at best for rare judicial qual- 
ities. It becomes an impossible assignment 
when judges rely solely upon the complaint 
and the affidavits of interested or profes- 
sional witnesses, untested by the safeguards 
of common-law trials—personal appearance 
of witnesses, confrontation, and cross-exami- 
nation. 

But the treacherous difficulties presented 
by an application for an injunction are not 
confined to the ascertainment of fact; the 
legal doctrines that must be applied are even 
more illusory and ambiguous. Even where 
the rules of law in a particular jurisdiction 
can be stated, as we have tried to state 
them, with a show of precision and a defi- 
niteness of contour, the unknowns and the 
variables in the equation—intent, motive, 
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malice, justification—make its application 
in a given case a discipline in clarity and 
detachment requiring time and anxious 
thought. With such issues of fact and of 
law, demanding insight into human be- 
havior and nicety of juristic reasoning, we 
now confront a single judge to whom they 
are usually unfamiliar, and we ask him to 
decide forthwith, allowing him less oppor- 
tunity for consideration than would be avail- 
able if the question were one concerning the 
negotiability of a new form of commercial 
paper. We ease his difficulty and his con- 
science by telling him that his decision is 
only tentative. 


Professor Frankfurter stated “since 
the charge of criminal contempt is essen- 
tially an accusation of crime, all the 
constitutional safeguards available to the 
accused in a criminal trial should be 
extended to prosecutions for such con- 
tempt.” 

The convictions of Professor Frank- 
furter and of leaders of the labor move- 
ment ascended to such a crest of public 
approval that in 1928 both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican platforms criti- 
cized abuses in the use of injunctions, 
and called for reform in our judicial 
processes. 

The Democratic platform declared: 

We recognize that legislative and other 
investigations have shown the existence of 
grave abuses in the issuance of injunctions 
in labor disputes. No injunctions should 
be granted in labor disputes except upon 
proof of threatened irreparable injury and 
after notice and hearing, and the injunction 
should be confined to those acts which do 
directly threaten irreparable injury. The 
expressed purpose of representatives of capi- 
tal, labor, and the bar to devise a plan for 
the elimination of the present evils with 
respect to injunctions must be supported 
and legislation designed to accomplish these 
ends formulated and passed. 


The Republican platform stated: 
We believe that injunctions in labor dis- 
putes have in some instances been abused 


and have given rise to a serious question 
for legislation. 


And so the clamor arising from the 
social conscience of the Nation demanded 
reform; and after 4 more years of judi- 
cial aggression, the Norris-La Guardia 
Act was passed, and gave birth to a new 
day of dignity and prestige to working 
men and women throughout the land. 
In securing passage of the Norris-La 
Guardia Act, labor won one of its great- 
est victories in the history of our Nation; 
but the victory could not have been won 
but for the vigorous and undaunted sup- 
port of southern Members of Congress. 
I wish to emphasize that only one south- 
ern Member of the House of Represent- 
atives and not a single southern Senator 
failed to support its enactment I chal- 
lenge any other region of our country to 
match this devotion to fair play and 
constitutional liberties. 

Today, in the present historic battle in 
Congress southern Members of Congress 
sometimes seem to be standing virtually 
alone, foresaken and forgotten by those 
who so happily accepted their support, 
their help, and their votes only 25 years 
ago. Indeed, today it appears that many 
national union leaders have lost sight 
of the injustices they suffered and the 
liberties they espoused, and now are ac- 
tually advocating the injunctive and con- 
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tempt processes which they so acri- 
moniously condemned a quarter of a 
century ago. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield to my distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First, I want to 
compliment my colleague for the won- 
derful presentation he is making, but I 
am prompted to ask this question, since 
he has just called attention to the fact 
that every single southern Senator voted 
to preserve the right of trial by jury in 
the case of the Norris-La Guardia Act. 

Mr. HILL. We not only voted for it, 
but we really voted to establish it, be- 
cause it had been taken away. It had 
been denied. We voted to establish it. 
ee SPARKMAN. To reestablish the 

ght. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wonder what the 
Senator’s opinion is as to what the result 
would be if the Norris-La Guardia Act 
were repealed. 

Mr. HILL. Please do not ask me that 
question at this time, because I am going 
to pose the same question in a few mo- 
ments. If my colleague will let me pose 
that question 

Mr. SPARK MAN. I apologize for an- 
ticipating. My guess is that every Sena- 
tor has been asking himself that very 
question: What would happen? A 
great many of our friends who are advo- 
cating taking away the right of trial by 
jury would be beside us if such an at- 
tempt were made. 

I shall not anticipate the Senator’s 
speech, but let me ask this question: The 
argument has been made elsewhere, as 
it has been made on the floor of the 
Senate, that we need not worry about 
such a power being turned over to a 
single judge to exercise, rather than be- 
ing placed in the hands of 12 jurors, be- 
cause our judges are good men; they are 
men of integrity; they are men of prin- 
ciple. I have read in the newspapers 
that some kind of study has been made of 
judges in the South, how they have been 
appointed, and so on and so forth. Those 
articles make it sound rather ridiculous 
to assume that any Federal judge would 
ever make a foolish ruling. What about 
the ruling the Federal judge made in the 
Gompers case, to which the Senator re- 
ferred a few moments ago? 

Mr. HILL. There are many other 
good illustrations, but that instance in 
itself is a perfect illustration, and that 
ruling was made right here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, right here in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That Federal judge 
was no doubt a man of integrity and a 
man of judicial training, but he was an 
individual who was surrounded by all 
the pressures of the times and circum- 
stances. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct, and he 
was doubtless under the pressure of time, 
and it no doubt was urged that an in- 
junction should be granted forthwith, or 
damage would be done. He perhans did 
not have time to ascertain all the facts. 
He certainly did not have time to con- 
sider all the facts and the law. Perhaps 
he did not know what the law was. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Asa matter of fact, 
is it fair to a judge to make him the 
trier of the facts? 

Mr. HILL. I think the Senator has 
put his finger on a point to which I pro- 
pose to advert a little later, and that is, 
it is not fair to a judge to put him in 
that position. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama to 
give me an explanation of one thing I 
cannot comprehend. Our friends who 
are backing this bill say it is such a fine 
thing to be tried by a judge, without a 
jury, that they want the bill passed. If 
they think it is so fine to be tried by a 
judge, without a jury, does the Senator 
believe they would like to be placed 
under the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. HILL. In answer to the Senator’s 
question, I remind my colleagues to “Do 
unto others as you would want done to 
you.” Certainly they are making no re- 
quest that they be tried without the 
right of trial by jury. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. First of 
all, I should like to say I think the very 
able speech which the Senator from Ala- 
bama is making will be rated as among 
the speeches which have contributed to 
a sound solution of the legislative prob- 
lem now before the Senate. Certainly, 
the history of the Norris-La Guardia Act 
as a step in eliminating abuses of the 
injunctive process deserves to be re- 
corded, and the able Senator is doing so 
in a very fine manner. I feel, however, 
thai there is a field in which the injunc- 
tive process may be used in respect to 
one of the phases of the House bill 6127, 
and I hope, before the Senator concludes 
his remarks, he will deal with that ques- 
tion. 

I should like to ask the Senator 1 or 
2 questions pointed toward that end. In 
the first place, would the Senator want 
to leave the impression that there is no 
place for the injunctive process in the 
matter of, for example, a strike which 
would be injurious to the public health 
and safety? 

Mr. HILL. Of course, when the Sen- 
ator gets into the field of public health 
and safety, he gets into a different field, 
in that it involves the question of the 
welfare and safety of all the people. In- 
herent in a government is its right to use 
necessary power for self-protection. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Iam glad 
to have the Senator make that affirma- 
tion. It happened to be my privilege to 
participate in a panel discussion with 
Mr. La Guardia about 10 years ago, when 
this question came up. Mr. La Guardia 
was careful on that occasion to differ- 
entiate between the use of injunctions in 
strikes as a general proposition and a 
situation that might arise wherein he 
might find himself, as then mayor of a 
city, confronted with a strike that 
endangered the public health and safety. 
He was careful, in that panel discussion 
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at least, to define the field in which he 
thought the injunctive process might be 
necessary for certain ends. 

I wish to ask the Senator, then, if he 
does not feel that in the case where a 
person was about to exercise his right to 
vote, which is certainly fundamental in 
the maintenance of our system of gov- 
ernment, that might not be a place where 
the injunctive process would be the only 
remedy available to prevent irreparable 
injury? 

Mr. HILL. No. I would say to the 
Senator that practically all the States 
have statutes, with remedies provided 
therein, to which such a person might 
well resort. There are remedies pro- 
vided and there are procedures provided, 
under the State statutes in practically all 
the States, which give persons remedies 
to which they may resort, without com- 
ing to Washington, to the Attorney Gen- 
neral of the United States, to get an in- 
junction for them. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Possibly 
the Senator may almost be begging the 
question by saying another remedy ex- 
ists, and perhaps I may be begging the 
question by saying a remedy does not 
exist; but certainly instant or prompt 
relief is necessary if one’s right to vote 
is about to be invaded or destroyed. 

Mr. HILL. As I have said to the dis- 
tinguished Senator, under the statutes of 
the several States there are remedies 
provided with respect to the right to 
vote, and other matters. One of the 
evils of the bill is that it would give to 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, one official here in Washington, 
the power to sweep aside all the State 
statutes, all the pertinent provisions in 
State laws, and obtain injunctions. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
President, I shall not pursue the ques- 
tion further at this time, but I shall 
continue to listen to the able Senator 
with interest, because I think his ap- 
proach to this problem is illuminating 
and helpful to all of us. I would argue 
the point a little further, but perhaps 
the Senator will come to that issue again 
later in his speech and perhaps we can 
renew the discussion at that time. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I was referring to the 
national union leaders. 

Can it be, Mr. President, that the 
memory of man runneth so short that 
leaders representing the former victims 
of judicial aggression can come to the 
Congress and ask for procedures which 
they in bygone years so strongly and 
bitterly opposed and even refused to 
recognize? Can it be that the leader- 
ship of organized labor has forgotten the 
unmistakable lesson of history that gov- 
ernment by injunction can never be a 
government of law, but must ever be 
marked as a government of men? Can 
it be that labor has now forgotten the 
drastic use of the injunction, with the 
support of troops and police, to enforce 
the despised “yellow dog” labor con- 
tracts? Do the leaders of labor no 
longer remember the countless repre- 
sentative of our laboring people who 
were imprisoned without jury trials for 
contempt of court? Do they no longer 
remember the strife, the bloodshed, the 
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brutality that characterized the eco- 
nomic and social structure of genera- 
tions of Americans before labor finally 
achieved—with southern support—the 
beginnings of the dignity, the respect 
and the prestige which it has come to 


? 

If leaders of organized labor have for- 
gotten these lessons which they learned 
through sweat, blood, and sacrifice, and 
continue to insist upon the passage of 
H. R. 6127, and are successful in secur- 
ing its passage, such legislation may 
well come back to haunt them again and 
again. They and the innocent persons 
whose views they represent may well rue 
the day they came before committees 
of this Congress and urged the enact- 
ment of legislation that would deny to 
any person the cherished and constitu- 
tionally ordained right of trial by jury. 

In 1948 title 18 of the United States 
code was revised and codified and was 
enacted into positive law by the act of 
June 25, 1948 (62 Stat. 683, ch. 645). 

Mr.ERVIN. Mr. President, before the 
Senator leaves the field he has been dis- 
cussing, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to invite 
the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that there are some very powerful labor 
organizations which today insist that 
they be allowed to retain the right of 
trial by jury; namely, the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, It has been suggested on 
many occasions that the Federal Em- 
Ployees Liability Act, which applies to 
them, be repealed, and that they be 
placed under something in the nature of 
a Workmen’s Compensation Act. On 
every one of those occasions the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods have most emphati- 
cally demanded that they be allowed to 
retain the right of trial by jury under 
the Federal Employees Liability Act in- 
stead of being placed under a Workmen's 
Compensation Act. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is eminently 
correct. 

The Senator from Alabama happens 
to serve as a member of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, which has 
jurisdiction over legislation dealing with 
railway employees. I know that the least 
whisper or the least rumor that the 
sacred right of trial by jury is to be taken 
away from our friends of railroad labor 
brings the strongest and the most thun- 
derous protests. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp section 3692 of title 18 of the 
United States Code as revised and codi- 
fied in 1948. This title makes the trial- 
by-jury provision applicable to all cases 
of contempt arising under the laws of the 
United States governing the issuance of 
injunctions or restraining orders in any 
case involving or growing out of a labor 
dispute.” 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sec. 3692. Jury trial for contempt in labor 
dispute cases 

In all cases of contempt arising under 
the laws of the United States governing the 
issuance of injunctions or restraining orders 


in any case involving or growing out of a 
labor dispute, the accused shall enjoy the 
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right to a speedy and public trial by an im- 
partial jury of the State and district where- 
in the contempt shall have been committed. 

This section shall not apply to contempts 
committed in the presence of the court or 
so near thereto as to interfere directly with 
the administration of justice nor to the mis- 
behavior, misconduct, or disobedience of any 
officer of the court in respect to the writs, 
orders, or process of the court (62 Stat. 844). 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me, briefly? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend, the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Alabama for 
the very fine speech he is making. The 
portion of it I heard completely was his 
reference to the Norris-La Guardia Act, 
and the history of the passage of the act 
and also its operations. 

Mr. President, I remember, as a young 
lawyer, some of the trials and tribula- 
tions labor went through. I remember 
being impressed with what I thought 
were some of the great injustices to 
which laboring people were subjected by 
the abuse of the far-reaching injunctive 
process. The operation of this statute 
which was passed was for their benefit, 
and they were justly entitled to it. Since 
the statute has operated so well and 
has proved to be so sound and effective, 
frankly, I am amazed that when another 
great, broad social question, affecting 
large areas of the Nation and many 
millions of people, is at stake the labor 
groups should come here and actually 
ask that there be pressed down on the 
brow of other people the very system— 
identically the same—of which they 
were the victims just a few short years 
ago. I cannot believe yet that labor 
will continue to support this proposal 
when fully advised of its import. 

= commend the Senator for his re- 
marks. I join him in the prediction 
that if the labor groups do follow such 
a course it will haunt them in another 
day, at another time, and in another 
form. If the injunctive process is to 
be inflicted, without jury trial, on one 
group, the trend will be reversed and it 
will come to other groups, and they will 
rue the day, in my opinion. 

Mr. HILL. As the Senator says, the 
bill reverses the trend. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Once we undertake to 
deny the right to trial by jury under 
this bill and resort to the injunctive 
process, that is opening the door, that is 
an invitation to deny the right of trial 
by jury and to resort to the injunctive 
process under other bills and in other 
places. Where would there be a greater 
temptation to go than to the labor field? 
Where would stronger pressure come 
than to an effort to restore the injunctive 
process where it once existed, which 
was in the field of labor disputes? 

I wish to thank my distinguished 
friend for his kind words and for the 
contribution he has made. I will say to 
him and to my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] that I shall now come to the ques- 
tion which my colleague wished to ask. 

It is not difficult to imagine what 
would be the attitude of labor if the 
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Senate should now be considering a pro- 
posed bill which stated: 


Section 3692 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is hereby repealed— 


That is the section to which I referred, 
giving labor the right to a trial by jury 
in labor disputes— 
and the right to trial by jury in cases in- 
volving the issuance of injunctions in labor 
disputes of employees, unions, and union 
representatives is hereby denied. 


Can Senators imagine what would 
happen if it were proposed to take from 
labor the precious right to trial by jury, 
and to send labor back into the dark days 
of injustices and cruel sufferings—the 
days of judicial tyranny under which 
it was forced to live? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for one 
question? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Inasmuch 
as the Senator poses that question, I 
should like to have the Recorp made 
clear that if that particular question 
were raised, if it were proposed to repeal 
that protection, I would vote against the 
repeal. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator very 
much. I appreciate the presence of the 
Senator here tonight. It demonstrates 
that the Senator from South Dakota, 
always a most conscientious and devoted 
Member of this body, is giving his earn- 
est, careful, and prayerful consideration 
to the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to ask 
the Senator a question which I feel may 
be pertinent at this time. 

What is my colleague’s estimate as to 
the unanimity of the vote of southern 
Senators, if that question were pending 
today, in behalf of retaining the right 
to a jury trial? 

Mr. HILL. I think that vote today 
would be exactly the vote we had in 1932 
on the Norris La Guardia Act. It was a 
unanimous vote by southern Senators. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield, 

Mr.SPARKMAN. This question is not 
completely in line, but a thought sug- 
gests itself to me at this time, because 
so often—and particularly in the course 
of this debate—southern Senators have 
been rather criticized because of their 
stand, and because so often people think 
of southern Senators as being reaction- 
aries. Does the Senator know of a sin- 
gle great measure in behalf of labor, or 
for the betterment of the economic and 
social conditions of our people gener- 
ally, that was ever placed on the statute 
books except by the vote of southern 
Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress? 

Mr. HILL. I will say to the distin- 
guished Senators that, having been in 
the Congress for 34 years, I was a Mem- 
ber at the time when many of these 
great landmark acts were passed—for 
example, the Social Security Act, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, the Wagner 
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Act, and the act creating the National 
Institutes of Health. Those great acts 
were supported practically unanimously 
by Members of Congress from the South. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not true that 
practically every one of them was spon- 
sored by southern Representatives or 
Senators? If we name them one by one, 
we find that in every instance the spon- 
sors, either in the Senate or the House, 
were southerners; and in most instances 
the sponsors in both Houses were 
southerners. 

Mr. HILL. If we go through the list 
today, we find that the sponsorship of 
such legislation came in large measure 
from the South. Those measures were 
sponsored to a great degree by Repre- 
sentatives and Senators from the South. 

I did not wish to take up too much 
time of the Senate, but I will take a 
moment to tell the story of a very his- 
toric event. 

I remember being at the White House 
about 60 days before Pearl Harbor. The 
selective service law, which Congress 
had enacted for a period of 1 year, was 
on the eve of expiration. If that act 
had been permitted to ex:ire, it would 
have meant the demobilization and the 
demoralization of the Armed Forces of 
our country. About 60 days before Pearl 
Harbor I happened to be among the 
number called to the White House by 
the President of the United States. He 
talked with the leaders of the Senate 
and the House, and the chairmen of 
committees, with regard to the necessity 
and the importance of the extension of 
that act. 

Views were expressed in that confer- 
ence to the effect that it was not pos- 
sible to extend the act, that the votes 
simply were not in the Congress to take 
that action. The battle for the exten- 
sion of that act came on, and the bill 
was passed in the House of Representa- 
tives by one vote. Every Member of Con- 
gress from the South voted for the ex- 
tension of the act. Hada single south- 
erner not voted, that act would not have 
been extended. It was a solid, unani- 
mous support of the southern Represent- 
atives which made possible the passage 
of that bill and prevented our Armed 
Forces from being demobilized and de- 
moralized within 60 days of Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield very briefly? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I remember quite 
well that vote in the House of Represent- 
atives. I was a Member. I remember 
the tenseness with which that rollcall 
was held. I remember the recapitula- 
tion. For some time we did not know 
which way the vote had gone. 

My colleague is entirely correct in 
saying that the South showed a unani- 
mous lineup in support of that meas- 
ure, as well as of other measures which 
were taken, in the face of terrific diffi- 
culties during those days, to make this 
country ready for the war which was 
coming. 

Mr. HILL. It was on the basis of the 
solid line of southern support that the 
forces were mobilized to win that fight, 
as well at the other fights to which the 
Senator has referred. 
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Mr. President, I suggest to all my col- 
leagues who regard themselves as friends 
of labor or as friends of management or 
as legislators devoted to the maintenance 
of the most wholesome labor-manage- 
ment relations that section 121 of part 
III of H. R. 6127 may well apply to labor- 
management relations just as it applies 
to racial relations. Section 121 reads 
as follows: 

PART III—TO STRENGTHEN THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
STATUTES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 

Sec. 121. Section 1980 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (42 U. S. C. 1985) is amended by adding 
thereto two paragraphs to be designated 
“fourth” and “fifth” and to read as follows: 

Fourth, Whenever any persons have en- 
gaged or there are reasonable grounds to 
believe that any persons are about to en- 
gage in any acts or practices which would give 
rise to a cause of action pursuant to para- 
graph first, second, or third, the Attorney 
General may institute for the United States, 
or in the name of the United States, a civil 
action or other proper proceeding for pre- 
ventive relief, including an application for 
a permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order. In any pro- 
ceeding hereunder the United States shall 
be liable for costs the same as a private 


person. s 
Fifth. The district courts of the United 


States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be provided by law. 


At one fell swoop this bill would wipe 
out all administrative remedies, as well 
as all the other remedies in the State, 
county, municipal, and other courts. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me in order that I may 
correct a minor error he has made? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. The bill would not wipe 
out such remedies, but the Congress 
would delegate to one man, the Attorney 
General, the power to wipe them out. 
He would not have to act according to 
anything except his caprice or whim. 

Mr. HILL. My friend is absolutely 
correct. The situation is far worse than 
I have stated it. If Congress, acting as 
the representatives of the people, did 
such a thing, we would deplore it. It 
would be wrong. But to give such power 
to any one man, even though he be the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
is something that is incomprehensible 
under a government which we speak of as 
a government of justice and freedom. 

Since this section makes reference to 
paragraphs first, second, or third of sec- 
tion 1985 of title 42 of the United States 
Code, let us examine the law which will 
be amended by section 121 of House bill 
6127: 

Conspiracy To INTERFERE WITH Crivit. RIGHTS 

(1) Preventing officer from performing 
duties: If two or more persons in any State 
or Territory conspire to prevent, by force, 
intimidation, or threat, any person from ac- 
cepting or holding any office, trust, or place 
of confidence under the United States, or 
from discharging any duties thereof; or to 
induce by like means any Officer of the 
United States to leave any State, district, or 
place, where his duties as an officer are re- 
quired to be performed, or to injure him in 
his person or property on account of his 


lawful discharge of the duties of his office, 
or while engaged in the lawful discharge 
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thereof, or to injure his property so as to 
molest, interrupt, hinder, or impede him in 
the discharge of his official duties; 

(2) Obstructing justice; intimidating 
party, witness, or juror: If two or more per- 
sons in any State or Territory conspire to 
deter, by force, intimidation, or threat, any 
party or witness in any court of the United 
States from attending such court, or from 
testifying to any matter pending therein, 
freely, fully, and truthfully, or to injure such 
party or witness in his person or property on 
account of his having so attended or testi- 
fied, or to influence the verdict, presentment, 
or indictment of any grand or petit juror in 
any such court, or to injure such juror in his 
person or property on account of any verdict, 
presentment, or indictment lawfully assented 
to by him, or of his being or having been 
such juror; or if two or more persons con- 
spire for the purpose of impeding, hindering, 
obstructing, or defeating, in any manner, 
the due course of justice in any State or 
Territory, with intent to deny to any citizen 
the equal protection of the laws, or to injure 
him or his property for lawfully enforcing, 
or attempting to enforce, the right of any 
person, or class of persons, to the equal pro- 
tection of the laws; 

(3) Depriving persons of rights or privi- 
leges: If two or more persons in any State or 
Territory conspire or go in disguise on the 
highway or on the premises of another, for 
the purpose of depriving, either directly or 
indirectly, any person or class of persons of 
the equal protection of the laws, or of equal 
privileges and immunities under the laws or 
for the purpose of preventing or hindering 
the constituted authorities of any State or 
Territory from giving or securing to all 
persons within such State or Territory the 
equal protection of the laws; or if two or 
more persons conspire to prevent by force, 
intimidation, or threat, any citizen who is 
lawfully entitled to vote, from giving his 
support or advocacy in a legal manner, to- 
ward or in favor of the election of any 
lawfully qualified person as an elector for 
President or Vice President, or as a Member 
of Congress of the United States; or to injure 
any citizen in person or property on account 
of such support or advocacy in any case of 
conspiracy set forth in this section, if one 
or more persons engaged therein do, or cause 
to be done, any act in furtherance of the 
object of such conspiracy, whereby another 
is injured in his person or property, or de- 
prived of having and exercising any right or 
privilege of a citizen of the United States, 
the party so injured or deprived may have an 
action for the recovery of damages, occa- 
sioned by such injury or deprivation, against 
any one or more of the conspirators. (R. S. 
1980.) 


I call the Senate’s attention to the fact 
that paragraph (3) makes no reference 
to race, creed, color, or national origin, 
and I submit that it was never intended 
that the benefits of this section should 
be restricted to those who have been 
deprived of the equal protection of the 
laws because of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin. In fact, the Supreme Court 
has applied the equal protection provi- 
sion to all persons, including corpora- 
tions, and the equal protection of the 
laws provision of the 14th amendment 
clearly embraces every conceivable sub- 
ject upon which a State has the author- 
ity and the jurisdiction to legislate and 
declare law. 

In the case of Yick Wo v. Hopkins (118 
U. S. 356 (1886) ), the Court declared: 

These provisions, i. e., equal protection of 
the laws, are universal in their application, 
to all persons within the Territorial jurisdic- 


tion without regard to any differences of 
race, or color, or of nationality. 
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In Barbier v. Connolly (113 U. S. 27 
(1885) ), the Court said that equal pro- 
tection of the law requires “that equal 
protection and security should be given 
to all under like circumstances in the 
enjoyment of their personal and civil 
rights.” 

These definitions and many others 
which could be cited clearly indicate that 
the term “equal protection of the laws” 
is not in any wise restricted to the field 
of racial relations but embraces an area 
which is far greater—the plenary powers 
of the States to legislate—and this area 
includes all the powers which were re- 
posed in or reserved by the States at the 
time of the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion. 

This plenary power of the States to 
confer rights upon and create obligations 
of their citizens clearly includes certain 
areas in the field of labor-management 
relations. For example, States have con- 
ferred upon employees the right to re- 
ceive workmen's compensation benefits 
in cases where workmen are injured on 
the job. Also, a number of States have 
conferred on employees the right to re- 
frain from joining a union in pursuance 
of the authorization contained in section 
14 (b) of the Taft-Hartley law. 

There can be no question that the de- 
nial to an individual by a State of rights 
conferred by the State would constitute 
a deprivation of the equal protection of 
the laws clause of the 14th amendment 
and in cases of conspiracy under section 
1985 of title 42. , 

Section 121 of H. R. 6127 empowers 
the Attorney General to institute civil 
proceedings in cases where a person has 
been deprived of equal protection of the 
laws, with or without the consent of the 
allegedly aggrieved party, and section 
3691 of title 18 which I have previously 
cited serves to deny accused persons of 
their right to trial by jury in such in- 
stances. The question then arises: 
Could not the Attorney General employ 
the provisions of the proposed civil-rights 
bill to intervent in cases involving State 
labor laws, in derogation of the existing 
procedures? 

Let us take the case of an employee 
who claims to have been injured in the 
course of his employment. State work- 
men’s compensation laws confer upon 
employees the right to receive compensa- 
tion for injuries sustained in accidents 
arising out of and in the course of their 
employment. Furthermore, the work- 
men’s compensation laws of most States 
provide that claims for compensation 
shall be adjudicated initially before 
boards or administrative tribunals. Let 
us suppose that an employee, who has 
been injured and who has a claim pend- 
ing before a workmen's compensation 
board goes to the Department of Jus- 
tice and alleges that he is about to be 
denied equal protection of the laws be- 
cause he is a member of a labor organiza- 
tion and because certain members of the 
board are prejudiced against union mem- 
bers. Under these circumstances, if H. R. 
6127 should be enacted, it would be 
possible for the Attorney General to go 
into a United States District Court and 
obtain an injunction against the board 
members, restraining them from denying 
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the employee the equal protection of the 
laws by depriving him of his right to 
receive compensation. 

The members of the board, who are 
now under the Federal court injunction, 
might be confronted with the unenviable 
position either of attempting to decide 
the case on its own merits, or of remov- 
ing any possibility of their being cited 
for contempt by rendering the award. 
Furthermore, if the board should not 
award the full amount claimed, the 
members would still be subject to a pro- 
secution for a contempt of the injunc- 
tion, and in the contempt proceedings 
would be denied the right to trial by 


ury. 

Under these circumstances, the only 
decision that the board can render and 
at the same time fully protect its mem- 
bers from the threat of a prosecution for 
contempt of the injunction is to award 
to the employee the full amount of his 
claim. Would this not mean that an 
employer would be required to pay a 
compensation award for which in all 
justice he may not have been liable? 

Similarly, could not the Attorney Gen- 
eral invoke the provisions of H. R. 6127 
to enforce State right-to-work laws en- 
acted in pursuance of section 14 (b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act? 

When we reflect upon the possibilities 
which such arbitrary power in the hands 
of the Attorney General might produce 
we can see that there may be nothing 
to prevent a politically minded Attorney 
General from employing the injunctive 
and contempt processes of the civil- 
rights bill to harass either labor or man- 
agement. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to my friend from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator has been directing his recent re- 
marks to the three paragraphs of sec- 
tion 1980 of the Revised Statutes, par- 
ticularly to the application of what 
would be the fourth and fifth para- 
graphs of the section as set forth in the 
bill beginning on page 9. As I under- 
stand, paragraph 4 is the one which 
adds injunctive relief in suits for dam- 
ages which are provided for in the 
present law, 

Is the Senator objecting to any addi- 
tion to the provision for injunctive re- 
lief, or is he objecting particularly to the 
latter part of the fifth paragraph, which 
provides that “the district courts of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction of 
proceedings instituted pursuant to this 
section and shall exercise the same with- 
out regard to whether the party ag- 
grieved shall have exhausted any ad- 
ministrative or other remedies that may 
be provided by law“? 

Mr. HILL. I certainly am objecting 
to that power being lodged in the Attor- 
ney General to go into court and seek 
the injunctive process. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. So the 
Senator is objecting to both paragraphs. 
It may be that objections can be raised, 
but it seems to me 

Mr. HILL. He can now go into court 
and sue. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes; but 
it seems to me that the most objection- 
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able feature would be in the latter part 
of the fifth paragraph, which provides: 

The district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction of proceedings insti- 
tuted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may be 
provided by law. 


Mr. HILL. Iagree. That is certainly 
the most objectionable part, because 
what it does is to sweep away all the 
administrative remedies and processes. 
As the Senator well knows, not only the 
courts, but Congress also, insist that re- 
sort be had to administrative remedies 
before coming into court. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As the 
Senator knows, I am not a lawyer, but I 
had a little experience in that field once 
upon a time in the newspaper business. 
There were some partners in a news- 
paper enterprise who fell out, so to 
speak. One of the partners sought an in- 
junction against allowing the remaining 
partners to continue to publish the news- 
paper. I thought the court rightly held 
that he should have exhausted his other 
remedies before he sought an injunction 
to stop the publication of the newspaper. 

Mr. HILL. The rule invoked not only 
by the courts, but by Congress as well, is 
that one must resort first to administra- 
tive remedies. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I certain- 
ly agree with the Senator from Alabama 
that the language which reads “shall ex- 
ercise the same without regard to wheth- 
er the party aggrieved shall have ex- 
hausted any administrative or other 
remedies that may be provided by law” 
is clearly objectionable. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, with the understand- 
ing that he does not lose the floor? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I called the atten- 
tion of the Senator from South Dakota 
to something else which he has pointed 
out heretofore, and as to which I believe 
he has said on the Senate floor he in- 
tended to offer an amendment. This isa 
coverall bill, which has a fatal defect. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the Senator from South Da- 
kota has not said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that he was going to offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I saw the Senator 
quoted in the newspaper as saying some- 
thing or offering a suggestion to that 
effect. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
why I welcome the opportunity to say 
that I have not made such a statement 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. I was thinking that 
the Senator from South Dakota had 
made that statement on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I wonder if my colleague has read the 
editorial in this evening’s Washington 
Star entitled “Swapping Civil Rights.” 
The edtorial calls attention to the swap- 
ping away of the right of trial by jury 
in order to get supposed relief in the field 
of civil rights. I wonder if my col- 
league would mind my reading from the 
editorial. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may yield to my 
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colleague to read excerpts from the edi- 
torial, without my losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The next to the 
last sentence of the editorial reads: 

We applaud the Senators of the minority 
who are attempting to show the cost in 
damage to one civil right demanded as the 
price of strengthening another. 


I wonder also if my colleague has read 
the editorial in the New York Times of 
today on this subject. 

Mr. HILL. Yes; it is a most excellent 
editorial. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The New York 
Times, of course, is supporting the pro- 
posed legislation—or thought it was 
supporting the proposed legislation. 

Mr. HILL. But it is waking up now 
to what the proposed legislation is. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, It has waked up. 
It says in language that cannot be mis- 
understood that the bill needs changing; 
that it thought it was supporting legis- 
lation which would give the right to 
vote. But the New York Times has 
found that the Senators in the minority 
have pointed out something which ordi- 
narily would have been pointed out by 
the Committee on the Judiciary, had 
that committee had an opportunity to 
consider and report the bill to the Senate 
for our consideration, namely, that the 
bill was far more than a mere voting 
bill. The New York Times indicated 
that the bill ought to be changed so as 
to make it that kind of bill. 

Mr. HILL. The New York Times is 
no longer for the bill as it is now written, 
because it has found that the bill is not 
8 it thought and understood the bill 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I assume that my 
colleague has followed the editorial 
course of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald in three different edito- 
rials, in which the Post and Times Herald 
has come to the same viewpoint. 

Mr. HILL. My distinguished col- 
league on yesterday, in his very able ad- 
dress to the Senate, placed those edi- 
torials in the Recorp and made good 
use of them. They demonstrate the 
change that has taken place since the 
true facts about the bill and the true 
purposes about the sweeping power and 
drastic provisions of the bill have been 
brought to light. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We have been sub- 
jected to much criticism, criticism even 
for the limited amount of debate in 
which we have engaged in this matter, 
and in which we have spoken about the 
futility of adopting the motion to take 
up the bill. Does not the Senator feel 
that our presentation of these facts be- 
fore the Senate has brought to the at- 
tention of the country many things the 
people did not know, as is exemplified by 
what has been written in these great 
newspapers, the New York Times, the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, and 
the Washington Evening Star? 

The Senator will remember, perhaps, 
that I placed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor. 
These newspapers, and other great 
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newspapers across the country, are wak- 

ing up to the fact that the bill repre- 

sents perhaps the most crafty, artful 
Mr. HILL. Subtle. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Subtle, cun- 
ning 
Mr. HILL. Cunning. [Laughter.] 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Sly draftsmanship 
which perhaps we have ever seen in the 
Senate of the United States. 

Will the Senator yield to me one more 
time? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Did the Senator 
read the column written by that great 
journalist, Arthur Krock, and published 
in the New York Times today? 

Mr. HILL. No; I will have to say to 
the distinguished Senator that I have 
not had the opportunity to read it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then, I want to 
commend to my colleague and to all 
other Senators a reading of Mr. Krock’s 
column. 

Mr. HILL. Today’s issue of the New 
York Times is on my desk now. I had 
hoped to read that column, but I have 
not had an opportunity to do so. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my col- 
league, without losing the floor, may 
permit me to have printed in the body 
of the Recor, following the remarks of 
the senior Senator from Alabama, first, 
the editorial entitled “Swapping Civil 
Rights,” published in the Washington 
Evening Star, and to which I have al- 
ready made reference; second, an edi- 
torial entitled “The Right To Vote Bill,” 
published in the New York Times of 
today, to which I have referred; and 
third, the very fine column entitled “An 
Obstacle to the Current Senate Debate,” 
written by Arthur Krock and also pub- 
lished in the New York Times today. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object—and 
of course I shall not object to the re- 
quest—I wish to point out that the edi- 
torial published in the New York Times 
of today was placed in the RECORD 
earlier by the junior Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Was it placed in 
the body of the Recorp? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I asked 
that it be placed in the body of the 
RECORD; I hope it will appear there. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object—and 
I shall not object—the article by Mr. 
Krock, and also an article written by 
James Reston were placed in the body 
of the Recorp by the majority leader 
earlier today. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then I shall not 
ask that they be printed again. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I do not 
object to the repetition. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; but I do not 
care to clutter the RECORD. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The arti- 
cle by Mr. Reston points out that state- 
ments made previously by Senators on 
and off the floor of the Senate were made 
in the early days of the hearings by the 
Attorney General in describing the bill 
before the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and in the first pages of those hearings 
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everything that has been said here ap- 
peared. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dovuctas in the chair). The senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. . SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
have the insertions been allowed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the matters will be printed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I withdraw the col- 
umn by Mr. Arthur Krock, since it has 
already been printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the Senator from Alabama 
aware of the fact that the Washington 
Star editorial and the Reston column in 
the New York Times have already been 
placed in the Recorp? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to 
have the New York Times editorial and 
the Washington Star editorial printed 
in the body of the Recorp in the course 
of this debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. HILL. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina without my losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I under- 
took to examine the Attorney General 
about the application of the broad 
powers contained in title 42, section 1985, 
and the power of the President to call out 
the Armed Forces under title 42, section 
1993. The Attorney General challenged 
the authority of the committee to put 
that question to him. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And he declined to 
answer. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes; he would not an- 
swer. He challenged the authority of 
the committee to put the question to 
him. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, at the time 
when we began to deal with editorials 
and articles, I was speaking of the fact 
that the power proposed to be given to 
the Attorney General might well be used 
by him in such a way as would harass 
labor and management. 

In a spirit of concern for the rights 
of both labor and management, I, there- 
fore, urge the rank and file of labor to 
demand that their leadership reconsider 
its advocacy of H. R. 6127; and I urge 
employers in business and in industry 
to reexamine the bill and to consider 
the inaction which has characterized 
their conduct during this debate in the 
Congress. I urge the Members of this 
body to take a sober second look at the 
full ramifications of this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Doucras in the chair). Let there be 
order in the Chamber. Senators wish- 
ing to converse will retire to the cloak- 
room. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I make the 
point of order that the Senate is not in 
order, and that Senators should take 
their seats. Mr. President, I have been 
talking very seriously about rights; and 
knowing my rights as a Senator, I wish 
to insist upon them. [Laughter.] 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama will be accorded 
his rights. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, let us not 
turn back the clock and usher in an- 
other era of government by injunction, 
under which all our people, and labor 
and management included, can be sub- 
jected to the evils of judicial autocracy. 

The virile and intrepid spirit that has 
made our Nation great is the spirit of 
independence and aggressive initiative, 
the determination of our people to face 
up to hard problems and to solve them 
in a spirit of peace and good will. We 
must never, as a Nation, permit our- 
selves to drift into a no-man’s-land of 
absolutism and government by injunc- 
tion—a course that would eat away and 
would surely undermine the very foun- 
dations of personal freedom. 

Mr. President, let us not turn our 
backs on the magnificent heritage and 
the system of government of and by free 
men, the indestructible union of inde- 
structible States, that have come down 
to us at such great sacrifice. Let us all, 
men of good will everywhere, join hands 
and send this measure down to the 
tongueless silence of dreamless dust. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the New York Times of July 11, 1957] 
Tue RicHr-To-Vore BILL 


The lengthy conference President Eisen- 
hower had yesterday with Senator RUSSELL, 
of Georgia, indicates the seriousness with 
which the White House views the major 
charge brought by Mr. RUSSELL in his speech 
last week against the civil-rights bill. This 
was the sensational allegation that hidden 
in one section (part III) of the bill is “a 
force law designed to compel the inter- 
mingling of the races in the public schools” 
by the injunctive process, and “to authorize 
the use of troops” to integrate them. 

Although the inflammatory language Sen- 
ator Russet, used in his speech does not 
contribute to a calm approach to this touchy 
subject, the fact remains that he has dis- 
covered in the pending bill terminology that 
may indeed be fairly interpreted in the 
way he chooses to interpret it. In previous 
discussion of the civil-rights measure there 
has been almost total neglect of this one 
point. The administration bill in something 
very much like its present form was de- 
bated and passed by the House a year ago; 
the current one was debated and passed 
by the House again last month; there have 
been extensive hearings and reports and in- 
numerable speeches on the subject; yet in 
all this time no one has made a real issue 
of the possibility pointed to by Senator Rus- 
SELL that the bill might be used to enforce 
school integration by injunction. The 
House minority reports both this year and 
last, and some brief testimony by Attorney 
General Brownell, do mention this possi- 
bility. But until the last few days it has 
been generally overlooked—so much so that 
some of the bill’s leading proponents now 
admit privately that they had never even 
thought of it. 

Now, this does not mean that, the language 
is therefore bad, nor that on its merits the 
section of the bill to which Senator RUSSELL 
most violently objects should be eliminated. 
But it does mean that there is every indica- 
tion that neither President Eisenhower nor 
the principal protagonists of the administra- 
tion bill in Congress considered this measure 
as anything more than a bill to insure to 
every American citizen the right to vote in 
Federal elections, as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. The President has said as much 
in his press conferences: “I was seeking * * * 
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to prevent anybody from Illegally interfering 
with any individual's right to vote * * .“ 
Practically everybody fighting for this bill, 
and we include this newspaper, has been 
seeking the same thing. We have viewed it 
primarily as a “right-to-vote” bill; and, as 
we have said here before, we believe that the 
injunctive process without jury trial is a 
perfectly proper device to enforce this basic 
constitutional right if necessary. We also 
believe with the Supreme Court, and have 
said many times, that integration of the 
schools is likewise required by the Constitu- 
tion. We believe, too, in equality of eco- 
nomic opportunity for all races—a point that 
was originally included in and then elimi- 
nated from the administration's civil rights 
proposals. But not all of these rights can be 
enforced in precisely the same way, nor can 
some be effectuated as quickly as others. 

It would in no way prejudice the inexorable 
forward march of school desegregation in the 
South to make it clear that this bill deals 
exclusively with voting rights, which is what 
almost everybody had thought all along it 
deals with. Integration of schools is quite 
another matter; and although it may well 
be that the devices used in the pending bill 
may ultimately be found necessary to enforce 
the desegration decision as well, it is the part 
of wisdom to take one step at a time and 
concentrate now, in this law, on the basic 
right of a free ballot. 

Of course the entire question of amending 
the civil-rights bill is premature anyway, be- 
cause technically the question now before 
the Senate is whether or not to take up the 
measure at all. The southern oppositionists 
haven't a leg to stand on—though they have 
strong voices—in the debate over making this 
bill the pending business. Once that is done, 
then will come time for amendments and 
limitations. The southern die-hards, Sena- 
tor Russett included, are not going to like 
the bill in whatever form it emerges. Much 
more important than whether or not they 
like it is the question whether it is an 
equable, moderate, enforceable bill in con- 
formity with our best traditions. We think 
that it can easily be made just that. 


Exhmrr 2 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
July 11, 1957 


SWAPPING Civit RIGHTS 


Senators opposing the civil-rights bill are 
properly and effectively concentrating their 
efforts now on showing, in terms of the sur- 
render of certain civil rights, the cost im- 
posed by this bill for the protection of other 
civil rights, ostensibly the right to vote. 
There is no doubt that such costs are inher- 
ent in the bill. 

Senator FULBRIGET, in an able speech, made 
an illustrative comparison between the value 
of certain civil rights involved—the value of 
the right of trial by jury and the value of 
the right to vote. He recalled that the guar- 
anty of trial by jury is mentioned specifically 
four times in the Constitution, which in no 
place provides unrestricted suffrage for 
every citizen. More than relative values, 
however, the Senator was stressing the pre- 
occupation of the founders with a right that 
is fundamental in a free society, and which 
is subject to damaging impairment in this 
bill. 

It remained for Senator Ervin, however, 
in an outstanding discussion of the jury trial 
issue, to point out the real danger, as we see 
it, in this bill's circumvention of the jury 
trial principle. That danger does not lie in 
the realistic possibility that arbitrary, ca- 
pricious or tyrannical Federal judges will be 
sent into the South and ruthlessly begin 
throwing into jail—for sentences restricted 
only by personal discretion—men and women 
they find guilty of violating their injunc- 
tions. The danger is in the expedient ad- 
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vocacy, by men anxious to accomplish an 
end which they find immediately desirable, 
of broadening the injunctive process far 
beyond its previously narrow field; pervert- 
ing, in fact, its historical use, and coupled 
with the power of punishment for contempt, 
utilizing it in a new and extensive field of 
criminal law. 

We do not believe that Senator Ervin is 
seeing monsters under the bed, or indulging 
in mere oratorical rhetoric, when he says 
that if the Federal courts are given power 
to suppress crime by injunction in equity 
proceedings and trial for contempt without 
juries, in the field of civil rights, to prevent 
offenses already defined in ancient law as 
criminal, there is no valid reason to suppose 
that on some other day, when people are 
frustrated and sickened by inability to deal 
with crimes in another field, some other well 
intentioned administration headed by a 
President who wants to accomplish what 
seems to be a morally desirable and po- 
litically helpful end, will not resort to the 
same subtle evasion of a basic principle of 
free government. 

The attempt to pack the Supreme Court 
was made by an honorable and upright 
Attorney General, under the direction of 
his President, as a method of accomplishing 
what they believed to be a desirable end. 
This expedient extension of the injunctive 
and contempt processes to enforce old laws 
in new areas has been put forward by an- 
other honorable and upright Attorney Gen- 
eral to get around admitted difficulties in 
obtaining convictions by jury in civil-rights 
cases. He is doing it for what he believes 
to be a desirable end, and his President is 
more familiar with the end than with the 
means employed to reach it. 

We do not believe the parallel is over- 
drawn. We applaud the Senators of the 
minority who are attempting to show the 
cost in damage to one civil right demanded 
as the price of strengthening another. 
Those who defeated the Court packing plan 
were also, at one stage, in the minority. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. Iyield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to congratu- 
late the country on the eloquent plea the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ala- 
bama has made to the Senate for the 
preservation of the basic constitutional 
and legal rights of the American people, 
for the benefit of the people of the South. 

I should also like to commend the Sen- 
ator from Alabama especially for point- 
ing out, in the last portion of his speech— 
the portion which had reference to the 
broad powers of section 1985 of title 42, 
and especially subsection 3—that subsec- 
tion 3 relates to the equal-protection-of- 
the-law clause, and that under that sub- 
section the Attorney General would have 
the authority, if the bill in its present 
form were enacted into law, to litigate in 
the name of the United States, and at 
the expense of the American taxpayers, 
for any alien of any race, any citizen of 
any race, and any private corporation in 
any of the 48 States, in respect to any 
matter in the area in which the State is 
authorized either to act or to legislate. 

I sincerely thank the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the Senator from North Carolina 
for his very generous words and for his 
very fine and timely contribution. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 
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Mr. HILL. I yield to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
would that all the people of the United 
States might have been assembled to 
have heard the eloquent and convincing 
speech which has just been delivered on 
the floor of the Senate by the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama IMr. 
HILL]. If that could have been ar- 
ranged, if such a system could have been 
devised, the troubles which afflict us at 
this hour would have been resolved. 

I congratulate the distinguished and 
able Senator from Alabama, my friend 
of many years, on one of the most 
masterful and powerful speeches I have 
ever heard, which has ground into shreds 
any real argument in favor of the bill, 
and has relegated it into the realm of a 
political mission. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my deep appreciation and my 
heartfelt thanks to my good, generous, 
and devoted friend of so many years, for 
his words. I appreciate them not only 
because they come from my friend, but 
also because he is our leader, the leader 
of those of us who oppose the bill and 
who are resolved to fight it to the bitter 
end. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me, to 
permit me to make a brief statement? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
already commended the Senator from 
Alabama for the very fine speech he has 
made; but at this time I wish to thank 
him. 

Reference has been made to his hav- 
ing spoken for the people of the South; 
but I know he is a man who has a great 
interest in humanity in every area; and 
he is speaking for the entire country, too, 
when he speaks on the bill. For the fine, 
fundamental points he has made so 
clearly and so eloquently, I commend 
him and thank him again. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I certainly 
wish to express my deep appreciation to 
my wonderfully kind and generous 
friend, the Senator from Mississippi, for 
all his kind words. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield to 
me? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my deep appreciation to 
the able Senator from Alabama for the 
masterful address he has delivered. I 
happen to be a member of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
of which he is chairman. I have never 
known a more gentlemanly, finer man 
than the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama. He is a lover of humanity, 
and he has done a great deal in very 
many ways for the people of the 
country. 

His address of this evening should be 
read by every Member of the Senate and 
by every true American, for I am sure 
it portrays Americanism as it is at the 
present time and as we wish to keep it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I desire to 
thank my good friend, the Senator from 
South Carolina. He and I have served 
together and have worked together. I 
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am deeply grateful to him for his very 
generous words. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to me? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from South Carolina may yield 
to me, to enable me to propound a unan- 
imous-consent request, with the under- 
standing that he will not thereby lose the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of morning business to- 
morrow, the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] be recognized. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas please repeat his 
request? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unan- 
imous consent that at the conclusion of 
morning business tomorrow, the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] be 
recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—although I 
would not object at all—let me say that 
I had understood that I would be recog- 
nized first in the morning, to speak; I 
understood that had been agreed upon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I did not know that. If the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi desires to speak 
first tomorrow morning, I shall be glad 
to have him do so, 

Mr. STENNIS. That is quite all 
right; I shall not object to the request 
the Senator from Texas has made. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Earlier to- 
day I had told the Senator from Oregon, 
inasmuch as he wished to make a brief 
statement in the morning hour, tomor- 
row, that that would be agreeable. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is quite all right. 
I have no objection, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? Without objection, it is 
so ordered, 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, this 
is a sad day in the history of the United 
States. Every American who believes in 
the Constitution upon which this Fed- 
eral Government was established should 
be sorrowful. 

The Founding Fathers believed they 
had fought the battles of freedom and 
won when they ordained the Constitu- 
tion and, quickly thereafter, the Bill of 
Rights. They did not anticipate that 
181 years after they declared their inde- 
pendence from Great Britain that the 
Congress, which they helped to create 
when freedom was won, would be consid- 
ering the imposition of laws to usurp the 
freedom of the people. They did not 
visualize the possibility that within our 
own Federal Government, created by 
specific delegation of powers from the 
separate States, there would be attempts 
such as this to take from the people 
precious rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. 
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Yes, Mr. President, this is indeed a 
day of sorrow when we have to urge in 
the United States Senate that our col- 
leagues give consideration to the rightful 
division of powers established in the 
Constitution. The efforts which we have 
witnessed this year in the Congress to 
impose obnoxious and unnecessary laws 
upon the citizens of this Nation, have 
brought about division in domestic af- 
fairs when our efforts should be devoted 
to bringing about unity in the building 
of a strong national defense to protect 
the free world. 

Every citizen of this Nation should be 
concerned with this combined effort by 
a part of the executive branch and many 
Members of Congress to force through 
the Congress this so-called civil-rights 
bill. 

Today the objective in trying to pass 
House bill 6127 is to force upon the 
South, by use of craftily designed laws, 
the acceptance of racial integration. 
Do not be deceived by the statements 
that the main purpose of this bill is to 
protect the voting rights of Negro citi- 
zens. 

The real purpose is to arm the Federal 
courts with a vicious weapon to enforce 
race mixing. 

Today the purveyers of this proposed 
legislation may believe it will fit their 
objective so well that it could not harm 
them and their adherents in future years. 
But the sharpness of a knife does not 
control the direction in which it cuts. 

I am convinced that such a bill, if en- 
acted into law, would eventually be ap- 
plied in many ways which its authors and 
advocates would consider just as unde- 
sirable as I consider it now in its original 
intent. 

What is being attempted by the advo- 
cates of this bill, at the urging of the 
Justice Department, is a step in a long 
stairway of Supreme Court decisions, 
each of which has descended further 
away from the lofty principles of the 
Constitution. Therefore, what the peo- 
ple face is the question of whether they 
want Congress to assist the Supreme 
Court further down the stairway which 
leads away from the Constitution. 

My view and the view of millions of 
other citizens is that the Congress should 
reverse the direction that has been taken 
by the Court in recent years instead of 
following meekly at the heels of the 
third branch of the Government. 

There are pending in the committees 
of the Senate a number of bills which 
should be taken up to protect the Nation 
from the many decisions of the Court 
which have so adversely affected the 
welfare of the people. Embodied in these 
bills are the vital parts of law which 
should be considered if we want to pro- 
tect the best interests of the people. 

I predicted a few moments ago that 
the enactment of this so-called civil- 
rights bill would bring results not an- 
ticipated by its present advocates. The 
more recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court have already brought cries for re- 
lief from some of them, who applauded 
the unfounded decision in the school- 
segregation cases. 

The Solicitors General of two admin- 
istrations presented amicus curiae briefs 
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to the Court urging that segregation in 
the public schools be declared illegal. 
The basis on which the Court rendered 
its decision in Brown against Board of 
Education was based entirely on socio- 
logical and psychological opinions. The 
grounds upon which this case was based 
are less substantial than its decision in 
the Jencks case, which opened up the 
FBI files. 

But now the Attorney General, who 
directs the actions of the Solicitor Gen- 
eral, comes to the Senate crying for 
speedy enactment of a law to protect the 
FBI files. 

That is a good illustration of what 
should be expected in the future as the 
result of passing any bill of the nature 
of the so-called civil-rights measure sent 
to us by the House. The judicial knife 
is cutting in a different direction now 
than when it was carving out the deci- 
sion of the school cases. The legislative 
knife also changes directions, and the 
wounds of the unexpected cut can be 
worst of all. 

The American people have been the 
victims of a highly successful propagan- 
da campaign. When the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and like organizations, first 
failed to get what they wanted from 
Congress, they went to the courts. Their 
campaign there was successful. 

AS success began to reward the efforts 
of the NAACP in the Court, culminating 
in the school cases decision, officials of 
both national political parties rushed to 
take their places at the head of the civil- 
rights parade. 

The bill which the House has sent to 
the Senate is now the focal point of ef- 
forts by both parties to force political 
ammunition through Congress. I do not 
believe I would be mistaken in suggest- 
ing that some mention of the efforts 
being made to pass this bill will be made 
during the congressional elections next 
year. Doubtless there will be statements 
as to who tried hardest to secure its 
passage. 

Propaganda and pressure are the ex- 
planation of the fact that a bill such as 
this is being considered at all. 

Propaganda turned the Court from 
the Constitution to sociology, and pres- 
sure has brought the Senate to the point 
it has reached with this bill. 

There is an inseparable relationship 
between the recent decisions of the 
Court, beginning with the school cases, 
and the efforts to pass this bill through 
the Senate. In both instances, there is a 
departure from the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Constitution. In both in- 
stances there are usurpations, or at- 
tempted usurpations, of authority not 
constitutionally held by the Court or by 
the Congress. Let us go back for a few 
minutes and discuss some of the basic 
provisions of the Constitution. 

The Constitution provides in article 
I, section 1, that: 

All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which shall consist of a Senate and House of 
Representatives, 


In view of recent developments in our 
judicial system, I feel it appropriate to 
read this section of the Constitution 
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again, as my colleagues and I have read 
and reread it many times in the past. I 
hope that members of the Federal ju- 
diciary will read it and reread it again 
in the future. 

Section 8 of article I enumerates the 
powers of the Congress. 

Section 9 of article I spells out specific 
prohibitions and limitations on the pow- 
ers of the Congress. 

Section 10 of article I defines limita- 
tions on the power of the States and, 
further, specifies additional limitations 
which require approval of the Congress 
prior to action by the States. 

But even the clarity of these provisions 
did not satisfy the people when the Con- 
stitution was being drafted and when it 
was finally ratified by the nine requisite 
States to become effective in 1789. Sev- 
eral States ratified only after long de- 
bate and the adoption of recommenda- 
tions that a Bill of Rights be added to 
make some of the provisions clearer. 

A total of 124 amendments were pro- 
posed by the States for inclusion-in the 
Bill of Rights. Seventeen amendments 
were accepted by the House, two of 
which later were rejected by the Sen- 
ate. The remaining 15 were reduced to 
12 before final approval by the Congress. 
The States rejected 2 of the proposals, 
and thereby the Bill of Rights was dis- 
tilled down to the original 10 amend- 
ments. 

The first eight amendments listed cer- 
tain rights specifically retained by the 
people. The ninth stated that the 
“enumeration in the Constitution, of cer- 
tain rights, shal] not be construed to 
aens ar disparage others retained by the 

ie.” 

And the 10th amendment declared: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


Although the 10th amendment did not 
give additional power to the States, or 
delegate less to the Federal Government, 
it did make clear the intent of the peo- 
ple to reserve to themselves all powers 
not specifically delegated to the Federal 
Government. 

The same Constitution and the same 
Bill of Rights which spelled out the 
legislative power of the Congress—and 
made clear that no legislative power 
was held by the Court—also provided 
for the protection of personal rights of 
the people. I shall subsequently dis- 
cuss the point at greater length, but I 
want to mention briefly now the par- 
ticular point that a person’s right to jury 
trial is specified in the Constitution and 
in the Bill of Rights. 

Before Congress approves the usur- 
pation of any right held by the people 
individually, it should recall an instance 
when the President attempted to assume 
the power rightfully held only by the 
Congress. 

On April 8, 1952, President Truman 
issued an executive order directing the 
Secretary of Commerce to seize and op- 
erate most of the steel mills of the coun- 
try. He stated that his purpose was to 
avoid a nationwide strike of. steelwork- 
ers during the Korean war, 

He issued the seizure order “by vir- 
tue of authority vested in my by the 
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Constitution and laws of the United 
States, and as President of the United 
States and Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the United States.” 

In a 6-to-3 opinion, the Supreme 
Court upheld an injunction of the dis- 
trict court restraining the seizure. Jus- 
tice Black wrote the majority opinion, in 
which he pointed out that no statute ex- 
pressly authorized or implied authori- 
zation for the President to seize the 
steel mills; that in its consideration of 
the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947, the Con- 
gress refused to authorize Government 
seizure of property as a means of pre- 
venting work stoppages and settling 
labor disputes. He also declared that 
the power sought to be exercised was the 
lawmaking power, which the Constitu- 
tion vests in the Congress alone. Fur- 
ther, he pointed out that such previous 
actions by the Chief Executive did not 
thereby divest the Congress of its ex- 
clusive lawmaking authority. 

Thus the Supreme Court was quick to 
repel this attempt by a Chief Executive 
to exercise authority not vested in him 
by the Constitution or by statute. 

But the Court’s memory was short 
indeed when it considered the school 
segregation cases. The Court itself 
usurped the power of the States by its 
decision of May 17, 1954, and its decree 
of May 31, 1955. I cite this case be- 
cause of the essential bearing it has on 
the so-called civil-rights bill and be- 
cause it illustrates, once again, a simi- 
lar pattern between the actions of the 
Court and this proposed action of the 
Congress. 

Just as the Court seized the reserved 
authority of the States by hearing the 
school cases, so is the Congress now 
meddling in the affairs of the States. 
There were already legal grounds for 
operation of the schools as each State 
desired, not only in the South, but 
North, East, and West as well. There 
is also ample legal protection for voters 
and for the civil rights of all citizens 
already on the statute books of the 
States and the Federal Government. 

Since the laws of the States, and ex- 
isting Federal laws already adequately 
protect the civil rights of every person, 
the advocates of this bill should admit 
their objective. The truth is they want 
to go beyond the harsh decision of the 
Court in the school cases. That deci- 
sion did not require integration of the 
races, What the advocates of this bill 
attempt to accomplish is to force inte- 
gration. 

For a more complete understanding 
of the situation, let us briefly examine 
the events subsequent to the Court’s 
1954 decision. 

On May 31, 1955, the school cases 
were remanded to the district courts, 
leaving to them the setting of time for 
compliance. The case which arose in 
Clarendon County, S. C., was heard in 
Columbia before a three-judge Federal 
court, 

In his opening remarks at the hearing 
on July 15, 1955, Chief Judge John J. 
Parker said: 

It is important that we point out exactly 
what the Supreme Court has decided and 
what it has not decided in this case. It has 
not decided that the Federal courts are to 
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take over or regulate the public schools of 
the States. It has not decided that the 
States must mix persons of different races 
in the schools or must require them to at- 
tend schools or must deprive them of the 
right of choosing the schools they attend. 
What it has decided, and all that it has de- 
cided, is that a State may not deny to any 
person on account of race the right to at- 
tend any school that it maintains. This, 
under the decision of the Supreme Court, 
the State may not do directly or indirectly 
but, if the schools which it maintains are 
open to children of all races, no violation 
of the Constitution is involved even though 
the children of different races voluntarily 
attend different schools, as they attend dif- 
ferent churches, 


Judge Parker’s words point clearly to 
a means of continued segregation on a 
voluntary basis. Were it not for the 
agitators who have no regard either for 
the Constitution or for the best interests 
of a majority of both races, I believe 
voluntary segregation would work satis- 
factorily. 

Permit me to quote Judge Parker fur- 
ther: 

Nothing in the Constitution or the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court takes away from 
the people freedom to choose the schools 
they attend. The Constitution, in other 
words, does not require integration. It 
merely forbids discrimination. It does not 
forbid such segregation as occurs as the re- 
sult of voluntary action. It merely forbids 
the use of governmental power to enforce 
segregation. The 14th amendment is a lim- 
itation upon the exercise of power by the 
State or State agencies, not a limitation 
upon the freedom of individuals, 


Two points in Judge Parker’s applica- 
tion of the Supreme Court decision need 
to be emphasized. First, the decision of 
the Court “does not require integration,” 
and, second, it is “not a limitation on the 
freedom of individuals.” 

Because this is true, the ardent pro- 
ponents of forced racial integration are 
now attempting to bring about their ob- 
jective through the enactment of this 
obnoxious bill. Having gained one un- 
constitutional objective through the 
Court, they now want to seize another 
through the Congress. 

But in the South the people have been 
living under the rules laid down by Judge 
Parker. They have stood firmly on their 
right of personal freedom to choose their 
associates and to maintain segregation 
of the races for the best interests of both 
white and Negro citizens. 

Now, as in the past, there is a con- 
centration of the Negro population in 
certain States. Where the concentra- 
tion is greater in proportion to the total 
population of a State, the problem is 
greater. Senators will note from the 
following statistics that the States where 
the concentration is greatest are the 
States where the resistance to integra- 
tion is greatest. 

The national average of Negro popu- 
lation in relation to total population is 
10 percent. But every one of the Deep 
South States where there is absolute re- 
sistance to integration has a Negro pop- 
ulation ranging from almost 22 percent 
in Florida to more than 45 percent in 
Mississippi. South Carolina has 38.8 
percent, Louisiana 32.8 percent, Ala- 
bama 32 percent, Georgia 30.8 percent, 
North Carolina 25.7 percent, and Vir- 
ginia 22.1 percent Negro population. 
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No State outside the South has as 
much as 8 percent of its population 
made up of Negroes. In fact, 13 States 
have less than 1 percent Negro popu- 
lation. 

These facts should create some under- 
standing of our problem. Also, they 
should provide a basis for persons from 
other sections of the country to con- 
sider how their views may change in 
the future. It is well established by 
the reports of the Bureau of the Census 
that the trend of the Negro population 
is to States outside the South. Al- 
though the Negro population of the 
South continues to increase, it is in- 
creasing vastly more in the States which 
heretofore have not had a sufficient per- 
centage of Negroes, in relation to total 
population, to recognize the problems 
which beset the Southern States. 

However, in the large cities outside 
the South where there has been a great 
concentration of Negro population, a 
great many of our problems have been 
recognized. 

I might say here that even the most 
biased observer who has been through 
the slums of these cities—including the 
Nation's Capital—has viewed scenes far 
worse than can be found in the South. 
Living conditions of a Negro family in 
the poorest houses of the rural South 
are not so undesirable as the squalor of 
slum dwellings in the cities. 

Economic conditions—like the condi- 
tion of our schools—have not followed 
race alone. Financial income of farm 
families of both the white and Negro 
races has never been so high as the in- 
come of families living in the cities and 
larger towns. This same principle ap- 
plied to the condition of our schools. In 
the rich school districts of the cities 
where there was a great deal of taxable 
property, the schools for both races were 
good, even prior to the expanded State 
school building program in South Caro- 
lina. In the poorer districts, usually in 
the rural areas, both white and Negro 
schools were less adequate in years past. 

The same is generally true of churches 
and store buildings and many other 
structures, when compared on the basis 
of rural against city. In fact, there are 
extrinsic differences in every individual, 
and they cannot be made the same by 
any decree of the Supreme Court or by 
any act of Congress, 

But let me return to the question of 
how efforts to force integration on the 
South will be taken. 

In Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia there has not been 
and there is no intention that there 
shall be integration of the races in the 
public schools. Advocates of this so- 
called civil-rights bill who believe they 
can use the weapons in it to force inte- 
gration should read the newspaper and 
magazine accounts of the situation. 
Unanimously they point out the quiet 
but determined resistance against in- 
tegration. 

I want to read to the Senate an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch which was pub- 
lished in the newspapers on May 12. 
This article describes the situation in 
some detail. The headline, as it ap- 
peared in the Charleston News and 
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Courier, was “School Segregation Holds 
Despite Court Decision.” 

The following quotation is from this 
article: 

Three years after the 1954 decision of the 
United States Supreme Court outlawing 
public-school segregation, the nearly 6 mil- 
lion white and Negro children in 8 Deep 
South States still are attending racially 
separated schools, 

There has been no break in the traditional 
pattern of segregation on the secondary pub- 
lic-school level in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia. 


In addition to these eight States, Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee, and Texas have all 
passed resolutions of nullification, inter- 
position or protest against the Court 
decision. Arkansas enacted two such 
resolutions. 

All of the eight States where the con- 
centration of the Negro population is 
greatest have taken steps to insure that 
integration shall not be forced upon 
them. Here is a summary of their ac- 
tions as cited by the Associated Press 
story: 

Alabama, where violence flared over ad- 
mission of a Negro to the University of Ala- 
bama and in the Montgomery bus segrega- 
tion situation, has a freedom-of-choice 
act under which parents can elect whether 
to send their children to segregated or inte- 
grated schools. 

Georgia, North Carolina, and Virginia have 
set up constitutional and statutory author- 
ity to close schools which are forced to inte- 
grate and use public funds to pay educa- 
tional grants for pupils to attend private 
segregated schools. 

Virginia also has adopted a massive resist- 
ance program which includes pupil and 
teacher assignment laws and acts to dis- 
courage lawsuits on segregation. 

Florida, where the State supreme court 
order for immediate admission of a Negro 
to the State university, set up a public 
school assignment law and increased the 
Governor’s police powers. 

Louisiana, by constitutional amendment, 
requires segregated schools under the State’s 
police power, and authorizes the State 
board of education to withhold approval of 
any schools which do not comply. 

Mississippi, which is endeavoring to equal- 
ize white and Negro school facilities by con- 
stitutional amendment, has authorized the 
legislature to abolish public schools. The 
State also has passed various laws designed 
to maintain segregation and discourage 
litigation. 

The constitutional requirement of free 
public schools was repealed by South Caro- 
lina 2 years before the Supreme Court deci- 
sion, and since then the State has enacted 
a law denying State funds to any school 
which is forced to integrate, 


Two weeks before the Associated Press 
article appeared, the Washington Post 
had published a series of articles by Al- 
fred Friendly, after he had made a tour 
of the Southern States. His reports also 
made clear the absolute determination 
of the people to prevent integration of 
the races. 

One of the series of articles by Mr. 
Friendly was entitled “Not in This 
Generation.” 

I want to quote a part of the first 
article he wrote. This is the very be- 
ginning: 

Segregationists in the Deep South have 
won the first round against racial inter- 
mixture in the public schools, 
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In the almost 3 years since the Supreme 
Court handed down its historic decision ban- 
ning segregation by race in the public 
schools, the South—the reference here and 
throughout is to the Deep South States—has 
prevented a single instance of compliance. 

More important than this fact, and more 
important than the State laws and legal 
procedures which few segregation leaders 
pretend will be sustained by the courts— 
the South has built a strong set of obstacles 
blocking the road to future integration. 


The article went on to cite some of 


the effective ways in which the South has 


prepared to prevent integration of the 
races, as well as to show that much prog- 
ress which had been made in race rela- 
tions has now been halted by the attempt 
of integrationists to force racial mixing 
upon the South. 

Further on Mr. Friendly stated that— 

Large-scale integration of all southern 
elementary and high schools seems to almost 
all observers, northern or southern, as out 
of the question in the immediate future. 

A regional gospel has been established that 
any Federal attempts to force integration 
will be met by closing down the public- 
school system. The farther South you go, 
the slighter is the action that is deemed 
to be a forced integration. 


I know that what these articles had 
to say on these points were correct. If 
the Washington Post writer had been 
able to find evidences of the people of 
the South being ready to accept inte- 
gration of the races, I am sure he would 
have reported them. The policy of the 
newspaper is that of urging integration. 
I do not believe it sent Mr. Friendly to 
the South to look for resistance, but 
when he reported what he really found, 
there was no choice except to state that 
the people were telling anybody who 


wanted to hear that it can’t be done. 


In a survey of the situation only re- 
cently, the Saturday Evening Post sent 
a reporter named John Bartlow Martin 
to travel through the South for as long 
as necessary and report the facts about 
integration, as he found them. 

When Mr. Martin had completed his 
survey, he wrote a series of articles un- 
der the general title of The Deep South 
Says Never.” The title is significant be- 
cause it states the feeling of the people 
of South Carolina accurately. I do not 
believe Mr. Martin erred in his estimate 
of the views and intentions of the 
people. 

In his article which appeared in the 
June 22 issue of the Post, Mr. Martin re- 
ported on his visit to Summerton, the 
little town in Clarendon County, S. C., 
where the school case arose which went 
to the Supreme Court. The county's 
population is 71 percent Negro. The 
ratio in the schools is tremendously 
greater. There are now 2,360 Negro 
pupils and 312 white pupils in the Sum- 
merton district—or about 8 to 1, 

This is what the article said about 
the condition of the schools: 

In 1951, when the State began a school- 
building program, in part because of the 
Summerton suit, district No. 1 abandoned 
the small rural Negro schools, built larger 
new ones, and today operates only 3 
Negro schools and 1 white. The white 
school is in Summerton; it contains 312 
pupils in elementary and high school. The 
Negro school in Summerton, Scott’s Branch, 
contains 721 Negro elementary pupils and 
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337 high school pupils. The 2 Negro 
schools out in the country are St. Paul's 
Elementary, with 728 pupils, and Spring Hill 
Elementary, with 574. Since 1951 the dis- 
trict has spent $92,000 in capital investment 
on the white schools and 10 times as much 
—$938,000—on the Negro schools. The Negro 
school buildings today are newer than the 
white and are at least as good. 


Further on the article recites what 
happened among the people of Summer- 
ton after the Supreme Court’s decision 
in 1954. These are the words of Mr. 
Martin: 

One evening not long after the Supreme 
Court decision, the white citizens of Sum- 
merton met “to see what we were going to 
do.” They met in the abandoned grammar 
school, an ancient stone building, some 200 
of them, “most of the white people in the 
school district.” W. B. Davis, Jr., a tall, 
handsome, black-haired young landowner, 
spoke strongly in favor of closing the schools 
forthwith. Indeed, money already was being 
raised to operate a private school for white 
children. But Charles N. Plowden, town 
banker, large landowner, lawyer, former in- 
fluential member of the general assembly, a 
keen square-built, forceful man, argued that 
delay, not defiance, was the proper tactic, for 
time was on their side: “Let them make us 
close. If the Court orders us to integrate, 
we'll close.” 


When the beginning of the school ses- 
sion came in the fall of 1955, the white 
people were determined to prevent inte- 
gration and determined to do so without 
trouble. There was no trouble, but pre- 
viously friendly relations between the 
races became strained and there was 
little communication between them. 

Later that year, a group of white citi- 
zens invited a representative group of 
Negro citizens to a meeting to discuss the 
situation. Here again are the words of 
the Saturday Evening Post article: 

Plowden recalls, “I told them they can 
make us close the schools, but they can’t 
make us mix. I told them they've got more 
to lose than we have. We've got 12 white 
teachers; they’ve got 60. They'd all be 
out of work. They've got 27 bus drivers. 
-They'd be out of work. There wouldn't be 
any school for their children, but there 
would be for ours.” 


The Negroes of Summerton, in spite of 
the efforts of the outside agitators, did 
not ask that the schools be integrated. 
They are operating today according to 
the pattern of segregation which permits 
the children of both races to secure an 
education, but which prevents the inter- 
mixing of the races. 

I do not want to give the impression 
that I am attempting to convey to the 
Senate the views either of the Saturday 
Evening Post or of its writer. However, 
the words of Mr. Martin are clear and 
explicit on the point I am making, that 
efforts to bring about integration will 
not be accepted in South Carolina. 

The following selected portions of the 
article illustrate my point. First, a quo- 
tation from the Post on what would 
happen if the Court were to order inte- 
gration: 

That the whites would close the school if 
ordered by the Court to commence desegre- 
gation there can be no doubt. Only because 
the Court set no deadline was the school 
board able to keep the schools open. The 
board had told the three-judge court it 
would haye a study made of the subject, A 
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white strategist has said, “Some didn't even 
want to study it. They were afraid it might 
make integration look possible in 500 years, 
and that’s too soon for them.” The study 
was not begun by the end of 1956, a year and 
a half after it was promised to the court, 
though preliminary talks had been held with 
a sociologist. Plowden said awhile back, 
“We're studying it—and it’s going to take a 
good long time to study.” 


If force should be attempted by the 
Court, in an effort to bring about inte- 
gration of the schools, the people would 
then “view the closing of the schools as 
a regrettable necessity,” according to the 
Post writer. Near the end of the article, 
he used what, to me, is a most significant 
paragraph to sum up the situation, part 
of which I shall quote: 

Although things are calm on the surface 
in Summerton, there is a deep inner ten- 
sion felt by everyone. They pretend that 
nothing has been changed, but actually 
nothing will ever be the same, for the rela- 
tions between the races will never be the 
same, and that relationship affects all of life. 


Mr. President, I wish it were not so, 
but I would not be truthful if I did not 
say that I believe Mr. Martin is entirely 
correct in saying that the relations be- 
tween the races can never be the same 
again in South Carolina. 

Certainly, relations cannot be the same 
until the agitation resulting from the 
Court decision ends and until the Con- 
gress adopts a reasonable view of the 
matter. So long as the propaganda and 
pressure campaign continues to force 
integration of the races upon the South, 
there can never be revival of the former 
frank and friendly relationship which 
existed for generations between the 
white and Negro races. 

My people in South Carolina sought 
to avoid any disruption of the harmony 
which has existed for generations be- 
tween the white and the Negro races. 
The effort by outside agitators to end 
segregation in the public schools has 
made it difficult to sustain the long- 
time harmony. 

Except for the troublemakers, I believe 
our people of both races in South Caro- 
lina would have continued to progress 
harmoniously together. Educational 
progress in South Carolina has been 
marked by the construction of more than 
$200 million worth of fine school build- 
ings in the past 5 years, providing true 
equality, not only for white and Negro 
pupils, but also for urban and rural 
communities. 

In the South Carolina school district 
where the segregation case was insti- 
gated, the Negro schools are better than 
the schools for white children. 

While South Carolinians of both races 
are interested in the education of their 
children, the agitators who traveled a 
thousand miles to foment trouble are in- 
terested in something else. They are in- 
terested in integration, not education. 

They may as well recognize that they 
cannot accomplish racial mixing by a 
force bill enacted by the Congress any 
more than they could force integration 
through the judicial legislation of the 
Supreme Court. 

What the Saturday Evening Post has 
reported from Summerton is indicative 
of the firm resolve of the people of the 
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South that they shall not bear the poli- 
tical cross of integration. 

I hope the voices that are being raised 
on behalf of our people will not be voices 
crying in a wilderness of politics where 
only the strong shall prevail. 

In other countries tyranny has taken 
the forms of fascism, communism, and 
autocracy. Ido not want to see it foisted 
on the American people under the alias 
of “civil rights.” 

Real civil rights and so-called civil 
rights should not be confused. Every- 
body favors human rights. But it is a 
fraud on the American people to pretend 
that human rights can long endure with- 
out constitutional restraint on the power 
of Government. 

The rightful power of the Federal 
Government should not be confused with 
power longed for by those who would 
destroy the sovereignty of the States. 

There have been a number of 
instances of attempted and actual 
usurpation of power by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which this pending bill would 
attempt to legalize, expand, and extend. 

I have already discussed the most no- 
torious illustration of usurpation—the 
1954 school segregation decision. Since 
that time there have been several de- 
cisions by the Court which I think have 
waked up people all over the country, 
who previously paid little attention, or 
cared little, what the result might be in 
the school segregation cases. 

There is no necessity of going into the 
details of the Supreme Court decisions 
to which I refer. Let me simply mention 
them, and I am sure Senators will need 
no further explanation. Among others 
were the Nelson case in Pennsylvania, 
the Slochower case in New York, the 
Girard College case, and the Watkins 
case. 

In each there was a question of usur- 
pation of power by the Court in issuing 
decrees which were more legislative than 
they were judicial in nature. Each such 
instance tends more and more to in- 
crease the power of the Central Govern- 
ment. 

The best illustration of attempted 
usurpation of the rights of the States by 
the Congress is the effort now going on 
in the Senate to enact this so-called 
civil-rights bill. The real effect of en- 
acting this bill would be to deprive 
citizens of rights guaranteed in the Con- 
stitution. 

Wherever a person lives in this coun- 
try, whatever political faith he holds, 
whatever he believes in connection with 
any matter of interest, he has one firm 
basis for knowing his rights. Those 
rights are enumerated in the Constitu- 
tion, and particularly in the Bill of 
Rights. I believe in that document. I 
believe that it means exactly what it 
says, no more and no less. 

If American citizens cannot believe in 
the Constitution, and know that it 
means exactly what it says, no more 
and no less, then there is no assurance 
that our representative form of govern- 
ment will continue in this country. 

In his farewell address, Washington 
declared: 

The necessity of reciprocal checks in the 
exercise of political power, by dividing and 
distributing it into different depositories, 
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and constituting each the guardian of the 
public weal against invasions of the others 
has been evinced by experiments ancient 
and modern; some of them in our country, 
and under our own eyes. To preserve them 
must be as necessary as to institute them. 
If, in the opinion of the people, the distri- 
bution, or modification of the constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let it be 
corrected by an amendment in the way 
which the Constitution designates. But let 
there be no change by usurpation; for 
though this, in one instance, may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. The precedent must always greatly 
overbalance in permanent evil, any partial 
or transient benefit which the use can at 
any time yield. 


Jefferson, in his first inaugural ad- 
dress, said: 

The support of the State governments in 
all their rights, as the most competent ad- 
ministrations for our domestic concerns and 
the surest bulwarks against antirepublican 
tendencies. 


Coming down to our own day and gen- 
eration, it is peculiarly appropriate to 
remember the eloquent statement by the 
late President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
who gave this forceful warning: 

To bring about government by oligarchy 
masquerading as democracy, it is fundamen- 
tally essential that practically all authority 
and control be centralized in our National 
Government. The individual sovereignty 
of our States must first be destroyed, except 
in mere minor matters of legislation. We 
are safe from the danger of any such de- 
parture from the principles on which this 
country was founded just so long as the in- 
dividual home rule of the States is scrupu- 
lously preserved and fought for whenever it 
seems in danger, 


I believe that people all over the coun- 
try are beginning to realize that steps 
should be taken to preserve the consti- 
tutional guaranties which are being in- 
fringed upon in many ways. 

I believe we should also take steps to 
regain for the States some of the powers 
previously lost in unwarranted assaults 
on the States by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The administration of laws relating to 
civil rights is being carried out much 
more intelligently at the local levels of 
government than they could ever pos- 
sibly be administered by edicts handed 
down from Washington or by injunctions 
enforced at the points of bayonets. State 
officials and county officials know the 
people and know the problems of those 
people. Most officials of the Federal 
Government know much less about local 
problems than do the public officials in 
the States and in the counties. 

Jefferson once observed: 

When all government, domestic and for- 
eign, in little as in great things, shall be 
drawn to Washington as the center of all 
power, it will render powerless the checks 
provided of one government on another, and 
will become as venal and oppressive as the 
government from which we separated. 


Jackson, as President, took the most 
drastic action in the whole of American 
history to uphold State sovereignty. 
When the Federal courts held that they 
had jurisdiction of a private lawsuit 
against a sovereign State without its 
consent, Jackson refused to enforce the 
decision. On the contrary, he brought 
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about the adoption of the 11th amend- 
ment to redeclare State sovereignty, 
which the Founding Fathers thought had 
already been protected in the Bill of 
Rights. 

If this Nation, the Nation to which the 
world is looking for leadership, abandons 
the principles of government that have 
given us the capacity to lead, if we jet- 
tison the compass that has guided us to 
the port of greatness, then we are headed 
for the rocks of tyranny and the perse- 
cution and cruelties of a supreme central 
government, 

This should not be a sectional or re- 
gional matter. Devotion to the Constitu- 
tion should be as important to the people 
of Arizona as it is to the people of Ala- 
bama, as important to the people of Mon- 
tana as it is to the people of Mississippi, 
as important to the people of New York 
as it is to the people of North Carolina, as 
important to people yet unborn as to you 
and me today. 

Our American way of constitutional 
government, and its guaranties of liber- 
ty and the right of local government, is 
a heritage worth fighting for. Our men 
marched beneath the burning sun in 
Africa; swam ashore at Salerno; stormed 
the rocky beach at Normandy; planted 
the Stars and Stripes on the highest 
peak of Iwo Jima; and fought again for 
freedom from Pusan to the Yalu River 
in barren Korea to uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States. 

If this so-called civil rights bill should 
be approved, then we must anticipate 
that the Federal Government, having 
usurped the authority of local govern- 
ment, will send Federal detectives 
snooping throughout the land. 

If there are constitutional proposals 
here which any of the States wish to 
enact, Ihave no objection to that. Every 
State has the right to deal with any 
matter which has not been specifically 
delegated to the Federal Government in 
the Constitution. 

On the other hand, I am firmly op- 
posed to the enactment by Congress of 
laws in fields where the Congress has no 
authority, or in fields where there is no 
necessity for action by the Congress. 

From my observations, I have gained 
the strong feeling that most of the 
States are performing their police duties 
well. I believe that the individual States 
are looking after their own problems in 
the field of civil rights better than any 
enactment of this Congress could pro- 
vide for, and better than any commis- 
sion appointed by the- Chief Executive 
could do. 

What could be accomplished by a Fed- 
eral law embodying provisions which 
are already on the statute books of the 
States that cannot be accomplished by 
the State laws? I fail to see that any 
benefit could come from the enactment 
of Federal laws duplicating State stat- 
utes which guarantee the rights of citi- 
zens. Certainly the enactment of still 
other laws not approved by the States 
could result only in greater unrest than 
has been created by the recent decisions 
of the Federal courts. 

The truth is very much as Mr. Dooley, 
the writer-philosopher, stated it many 
years ago, that the Supreme Court fol- 
lows the election returns. If he were 
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alive today, I believe Mr. Dooley would 
note also that the election returns fol- 
low the Supreme Court. 

I would like to comment specifically 
on some of the proposals in the bill for 
which consideration is asked; first, on 
the proposal for the establishment of a 
Commission on Civil Rights. 

There is absolutely no reason for the 
establishment of such a commission. 
The Congress and its committees can 
perform all of the investigative func- 
tions which would come within the 
sphere of constitutional authority. The 
States can do the same in matters re- 
served to them. 

Furthermore, there is no justification 
for an investigation in the field of civil 
rights. 

Among the powers of the proposed 
Commission are several to which I would 
call attention. It would have the power 
of subpena for witnesses, meaning that 
citizens could be summoned away from 
their homes to answer the questions of 
a Federal bureaucrat on matters which 
are rightfully controlled by the States. 
If a citizen objected to testifying in 
executive sesston, as the Commission 
would be authorized to meet, he would 
be subject to being forced to do so by 
a court order. Otherwise, he could be 
held in contempt. 

The political nature of the Commis- 
sion, and the entire bill as well, is rather 
bluntly pointed up by two of its provi- 
sions. One provides that the Commis- 
sion “may accept and utilize services of 
yoluntary and uncompensated person- 
nel” in the work of the Commission, 
Another provision authorizes the Com- 
mission, or a subcommittee, “at least one 
of whom shall be of each major political 
party,” to hold hearings. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Who would appoint the 
Commission? 

Mr. THURMOND. I presume the 
Senator has read the civil-rights bill, 
which provides for the appointment of 
the Commission. Does the Senator not 
know, from a reading of the bill, who 
would appoint the Commission? 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to make a legis- 
lative record, because I desire to ask the 
Senator a few questions about the activ- 
ities of the Commission. I feel that some 
amendments to the bill are needed in re- 
spect to the Commission, for reasons the 
Senator will understand from the ques- 
tions I ask him, 

Mr. THURMOND. The bill provides 
that the members of the Commission 
shall be appointed by the President. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. Is 
there any limitation of any kind in this 
bill as to where the Commission shall 
hold its hearings and when it shall hold 
its hearings? 

Mr. THURMOND. I do not believe 
the bill provides any place for the hear- 
ings or any time for the hearings. 

Mr. MORSE. Could we describe the 
jurisdiction of the Commission as the 
jurisdiction of a so-called “roving Com- 
mission” ? 

Mr. THURMOND. I think it might be 
described in those terms. 
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Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina think that there might 
be some inherent procedural abuses in 
the Commission setup, as now provided 
by the bill, in that the Commission might 
find it convenient to hold hearings, we 
will say, 30 days or 2 weeks before an 
election in any part of the country where 
it might want to hold hearings, if for 
some partisan consideration it might be 
thought to be to the political advantage 
of any administration then in power to 
hold such hearings? 

Mr. THURMOND. I think that could 
be the case. 

Mr, MORSE. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina agree with me that un- 
less there is greater clarification with 
regard to the Commission, the procedure 
of the Commission as authorized in this 
bill might lead to some very serious po- 
litical abuses? 

Mr. THURMOND. I think it could 
very easily lead to serious political 
abuses that might be used in ways to 
accomplish political ends which could 
not be accomplished otherwise. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 

South Carolina share my view, as a law- 
yer, that when we are enacting legisla- 
tion which provides for procedures 
which might be subjected to abuses un- 
less we place adequate checks in the 
legislation to prevent such abuses, it is 
our duty to write checks into the legis- 
lation? 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
South Carolina agrees. 

Mr. President, the bill provides further 
that not more than three of the mem- 
bers shall at any time be of the same 
political party.” 

The only persons who would be willing 
to serve voluntarily and uncompensated 
in such work as that planned by the pro- 
ponents of this Commission would be 
partisans seeking to impose their socio- 
logical and psychological theories on 
others. They would be the fanatics who 
sought harsher measures to accomplish 
their purpose of forcing the mixing of 
the races. Doubtless the Commission 
could secure more than enough such vol- 
unteers to carry on its work from the 
ranks of the NAACP, the ADA and or- 
ganizations of such ilk. 

Although there are some agencies of 
the Federal Government which are con- 
stituted by laws requiring membership 
from the two major political parties, 
there should be no necessity for such a 
requirement in the proposed Commis- 
sion—unless its reason for being is po- 
litical. 

My view is there could be no other 
cause for such a Commission except the 
cause of politics. 

Part I of the bill would provide for 
an additional Assistant Attorney Gener- 
al. Ihave searched the testimony given 
by the Attorney General before the com- 
mittees of the Congress with regard to 
this proposal, and I have found no valid 
reason why an additional Assistant At- 
torney General is needed in the Justice 
Department. 

I can understand how an additional 
-Attorney General might be needed if the 
Congress were to enact part III of the 
so-called civil rights bill. 
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If the Justice Department were per- 
mitted to go into the various States to 
stir up and agitate persons to seek in- 
junctions against their neighbors, then 
the Attorney General might need an- 
other assistant. 

In fact the Justice Department could 
stir up its own trouble if this bill should 
be approved, because it would no longer 
be required that a party in interest sign 
a complaint in the civil actions contem- 
plated. The Justice Department could 
instigate its own civil cases on behalf of 
a person who might even object to such 
action. 

Certainly the Justice Department 
would need not only another Assistant 
Attorney General, if this bill should be 
approved, but also the assistance of the 
military forces, the use of which also is 
contemplated under this bill. 

But, Mr. President, in the words of 
homey philosophy which I have heard all 
my life: “You can lead a horse to water, 
but you can’t make him drink.” 

You can legislate and you can decree, 
but you can never make the people of the 
South give up their personal freedom 
even by the use of force. 

Part III also would empower the Fed- 
eral district courts to take original juris- 
diction in suits or injunctions started 
under this bill. This would bypass the 
administrative remedies established un- 
der State laws and circumvent the au- 
thority of the State courts. 

The most vicious device in this part of 
the bill is the design to deny citizens the 
right to trial by jury by entering a civil 
action against persons who should be 
prosecuted on a criminal charge, if they 
have committed any violation of the 
laws which protect the civil rights of 
every citizen. This provision of the bill 
would establish power for the Justice 
Department to secure injunctions to re- 
strain persons the Department believed 
to be “about to engage in any acts or 
practices” in violation of civil rights 
statutes. How anybody could determine 
what might be in the mind and heart of 
a person is beyond my comprehension. 
In simple terms this provisions appears 
to mean that completely innocent per- 
sons could be brought before a Federal 
judge and jailed without a jury trial for 
contempt of an order issued by the judge. 

I shall later discuss the principle of 
trial by jury at some length, but at the 
moment I want to point out the extreme 
power which would be granted to the 
Attorney General by enactment of this 
part of the bill: 

He could dispatch his agents through- 
out the land. They would have the 
authority to meddle with private busi- 
ness, police elections of the States, inter- 
vene in what should be private lawsuits, 
and breed litigation generally. They 
would keep our people in a constant 
state of apprehension and harassment. 
Liberty perishes quickly under such gov- 
ernment, as we have seen it perish in 
foreign nations. 

Congress, as the directly elected rep- 
resentatives of the people, should be the 
last to give any hearing to measures to 
deprive the people of their freedom. 
But if this proposal to provide the At- 
torney General with tyrannical power 
should be taken up and enacted, the 
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people would truly be deprived of rights 
long held dear. 

The bypassing of State administra- 
tive agencies and the courts of the States 
is another matter we should consider 
most seriously. This could easily be the 
first step toward eventual elimination of 
the courts of the States. If they were to 
be bypassed in civil rights cases, they 
could also be bypassed in other types 
of cases. 

I do not believe the Congress has, or 
should want, the power to strip our State 
courts of authority and vest total power 
in the Federal judiciary. 

Every step along the road toward 
greater centralization of government is 
a step away from the constitutional 
principles upon which this Nation was 
founded. 

We must not forget the words of Lord 
Acton that— 


Power tends to corrupt; absolute power 
corrupts absolutely, 


Thus the more power placed in the 
Justice Department, the greater likeli- 
hood there will be that justice will be 
abused instead of served. 

I now proceed to part IV of the bill, 
Although the bill has been advertised by 
its advocates as a right-to-vote meas- 
ure, the need for legislation on this sub- 
ject is so unnecessary as to make that 
claim ridiculous, 

I have had a search made of the laws 
of all the 48 States; and I found that 
the right to vote is protected in each 
one. 

In South Carolina, my own State, the 
constitution specifies in article III, sec- 
tion 5, that the general assembly shall 
provide by law for crimes against the 
election laws and, further, for right of 
appeal to the State supreme court for 
any person denied registration. 

The South Carolina election statute 
spells out the right of appeal to the State 
supreme court. It also requires a spe- 
cial session of the court if no session is 
scheduled between the time of an appeal 
and the next election. 

Article I, section 15, of South Caro- 
lina’s constitution, provides that no 
power, civil or military, shall at any time 
prevent the free exercise of the right of 
suffrage in the State. 

In pursuance of the constitutional 
provisions, the South Carolina General 
Assembly has passed laws to punish any- 
one who shall threaten, mistreat, or 
abuse any voter with a view to control 
or intimidate him in the free exercise of 
his right of suffrage. Anyone who vio- 
lates any of the provisions in regard to 
general, special, or primary elections is 
subject to a fine and/or imprisonment, 

Under the proposed Federal law to 
“protect the right to vote,” a person 
could be prosecuted or an injunction ob- 
tained against him based on surmise as 
to what he might be about to do. This 
is the same perverted use of the civil- 
court injunction as in part III of the bill, 
designed for the purpose of denying trial 
by jury to persons charged with having 
engaged in such an act or those whom a 
Federal official accuses of being about to 
violate the voting laws. 

We have heard many claims that this 
provision is needed because some persons 
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are prevented from voting by other per- 
sons. But I do not know of a single case 
having arisen in South Carolina in which 
a potential voter charged that he had 
been deprived of his right to cast his 
ballot. Had such an instance taken 
place, Iam sure that the person making 
the charge would have been given jus- 
tice in the courts of South Carolina. 

The Federal Government has no mo- 
nopoly in the administration of justice. 

Both white and Negro citizens who 
meet the requirements of South Caro- 
lina’s voting laws exercise their fran- 
chise freely. Our requirements are not 
stringent. The payment of a poll tax 
is not a prerequisite to voting. 

When I was Governor of South Caro- 
lina, I recommended that the poll tax 
be removed as a prerequisite to voting, 
the people of the State voted favorably, 
and it was removed. It is simple to 
meet the requirements of registration 
because re-registration is necessary only 
once in 10 years. 

Proof that Negroes vote in substantial 
numbers in South Carolina—if proof is 
desired—can be found in an article 
which was published in a Columbia, 
S. C., newspaper following the general 
election in 1952. 

The November 8, 1952, issue of the 
Lighthouse and Informer, a newspaper 
published by and for Negroes, carried an 
analysis of the election in South Caro- 
lina. A story which appeared on page 1 
read as follows: 

There was no doubting that South Caro- 
lina’s Negro voters were the only reason the 
State managed to return to the Democratic 
column. 

Late figures Wednesday afternoon gave 
Governor Adlai Stevenson 165,000 votes and 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 154,000. Some 
9,000 other votes were cast for the Republican 
Party for General Eisenhower but cannot be 
added to the 154,000 cast by South Caro- 
linians for Eisenhower. 

The more than 330,000 votes counted in 
1,426 of the State’s 1,563 precincts repre- 
sented the largest cast in the State since 
Reconstruction days. 

Estimates placed the Negro votes at be- 
tween 60,000 and 80,000 who actually 
voted. 


Those are the words of the Negro 
newspaper, not mine. I have no doubt 
that the Negro vote in the 1952 general 
election and the one in 1956 was heavy 
in South Carolina. The reports which 
came to me indicated a large turnout. 

A dispatch of the United Press from 
Columbia, S. C., on November 6, 1952, 
fully supported the claim of the Light- 
house and Informer as to the impact of 
Negro voting in South Carolina. It said 
in part: 

Stevenson won South Carolina by less 
than 12,000 votes, and the Negro electorate 
held the balance of power in the State. 


I think it is significant that even 
though, as the newspaper article said, the 
vote in 1952 was the largest cast since 
Reconstruction, the Negroes claimed up 
to 80,000 voters—a fourth of the total. 
Certainly this is clear evidence that a 
new Federal law is not needed to guaran- 
tee anybody the right to vote in South 
Carolina. 

Mr. President, I oppose absolutely the 
consideration of this bill, H. R. 6127. It 
is completely unnecessary and in many 
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respects unconstitutional in its objec- 
tives. The people of the United States 
should not be deceived. 

No explanation can alter the fact that 
it is specifically designed as a “force 
bill.“ The result of its enactment would 
be to deprive the people of rights guaran- 
teed in the Constitution and in the Bill 
of Rights, not to strengthen the rights 
of the individual. 

The infringement of rights would be 
accomplished by denying the right of 
trial by jury to persons charged with 
violating—or being about to violate— 
the provisions of the bill by failure to 
comply with an order or injunction 
issued pursuant to the bill. A person 
accused of contempt under such circum- 
stances should be guaranteed a jury trial 
in a criminal proceeding. But the advo- 
cates of this bill propose to destroy the 
constitutional guaranty of trial by jury 
through the expedient of a corrupted use 
of injunctions issued by Federal judges. 

Mr. President, there can be no question 
as to the power of a court to punish a 
contempt committed in the presence of 
the court or so near thereto as to obstruct 
justice. Such authority must be vested 
in the courts to maintain respect for the 
administration of justice. From earliest 
times, the common-law courts have had 
the power to punish contempts done in 
their presence. 

The contempt procedure was gradually 
refined, and a difference arose between 
principles which apply on abusing a 
process server and libeling a court. In 
his review of the King against Almon, 
Arthur Underhill states that Hale in his 
Pleas of the Crown cites an instance “of 
aman attached by bill to answer to the 
King and a party for an assault com- 
mitted on the plaintiff when he came to 
prosecute a suit in the King’s Bench and 
attachment by bill to bring the defend- 
ant before the court where the ques- 
tion was tried in the ordinary course of 
law. It would seem that in early times 
contemptuous conduct on the service of 
process was punished after conviction by 
a jury and not by summary procedure.” 

Even in instances of contempts being 
committed in the face of the court, there 
is some evidence that the accused was 
accorded the right to trial by jury. 

Holdsworth, in his History of the Eng- 
lish Law, states that Littleton and Selden 
justified the use of summary process 
when contempt was committed before 
the court on the basis that “the very 
view of the court is a conviction in law.” 

However, he went on to state that: 

* * + All through the medieval period and 
long afterward, the courts, though they 
might attach persons who were guilty of 
contempts of court, could not punish them 
summarily. Unless they confessed their 
guilt, they must be regularly indicted and 
convicted. 


John Charles Fox, in an article in the 
Law Quarterly in 1909 entitled The 
Summary Process To Punish Contempt,” 
expressed the view that the common-law 
courts followed a custom “perhaps down 
to the i8th century” of never sum- 
marily punishing contempts committed 
out of the presence of the court. 

Contempt procedures established in 
courts of equity developed somewhat dif- 
ferently because of the impersonal na- 
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ture of the chancery in England. There 
were two main grounds on which a per- 
son might find himself in prison for 
contempt, according to The English Le- 
gal System by Radcliffe and Cross. They 
were neglecting a subpena and failure 
to comply with a court order, such as to 
do some act, to pay money into court, 
or execute some document, and so forth. 

Contempt procedures were brought in- 
to the processes of the common-law 
courts, after first having been estab- 
lished in the chancery. Holdsworth cites 
two factors which contributed to this 
development. 

He points out that, after the abolition 
of the Star Chamber and the jurisdie- 
tion of the council in England in 1641, 
the King’s Bench assumed this jurisdic- 
tion, and with it authority from the 
preceding bodies to punish contempts. 
At the same time, there began a gradual 
enlargement of the power of the court 
to convict and punish summarily with- 
out an indictment or the verdict of a 


jury. 

Yet, Fox, in his article on the King 
v. Almon, asserted that he could not find 
an instance of a proceeding for contempt 
other than by indictment, information 
or action at law earlier than 1720. King 
v. Almon is considered the fountainhead 
case for the concept in England that con- 
tempts are triable without a jury. 

Actually, the judgment in this case 
was never officially handed down. Still 
more important is the fact that, al- 
though the case was heard in 1765—just 
10 years before America broke away 
from England—the case did not become 
precedent in England until 1844, more 
than a half century after the United 
States Constitution had been adopted. 

In the light of the historical back- 
ground cited, it is significant that our 
Constitution and Bill of Rights spelled 
out their guaranties of trial by jury in 
spite of the Engish custom. Knowing of 
the summary proceedings of the Star 
Chamber, and the courts which assumed 
the jurisdiction of the Star Chamber, 
we can be sure the Founding Fathers 
intended to protect their descendants 
from similar maltreatment. Unfortu- 
nately, they could not anticipate the 
crafty purpose of this bill and specifi- 
cally exclude its provisions from enact- 
ment. 

When Congress enacted the Norris- 
La Guardia Act in 1932, it specified that, 
“in all cases arising under this Act in 
which persons shall be charged with 
contempt of a court,” the persons so 
charged would have the right to trial by 
jury. Since the Norris-La Guardia Act 
dealt with the powers of Federal courts 
to issue injunctions in labor dispute 
cases, the effect of the act was to guaran- 
tee trial by jury when a person was 
charged with contempt of an injunction 
growing out of a labor dispute. 

Section 11 of the Norris-La Guardia 
Act, which contained this protection, 
was repealed in 1948 and superseded by 
what is now title 18, section 3692 of the 
United States Code. 

This section reads as follows: 

In all cases of contempt arising under the 
laws of the United States governing the is- 
suance of injunctions or restraining orders 
in any case involving or growing out of a 
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Jabor dispute, the accused shall enjoy the 
right of a speedy and public trial by an im- 
partial jury of the State and district wherein 
the contempt shall have been committed. 


Under the present Federal law, other 
citizens do not have the same protection 
as labor under the statutes. Title 18, 
section 401 of the Code gives the Federal 
courts power to punish at their discre- 
tion, not only contempts in the presence 
of the courts and contempts of court of- 
ficers, but also: 

Disobedience or resistance to its lawful 
writ, process, order, rule, decree, or command, 


Note carefully that what this means is 
that one segment of our people has al- 
ready been extended the statutory pro- 
tection of jury trial in contempt cases, 
while all other citizens are excluded and 
are subject to the summary action of the 
Federal courts. 

Let us recall that under the provisions 
of parts III and IV of the bill pending 
on the Senate Calendar, the Attorney 
General is authorized to “institute for 
the United States, or in the name of the 
United States” civil action “or other 
proper proceeding” in so-called civil 
rights cases and voting cases. One of 
the purposes of this provision is to use 
it in conjunction with section 3691 of 
title 18 of the code. 

Section 3691, combined with the pro- 
visons of the bill, would constitute an- 
other method of denying the right of trial 
by jury in the actions contemplated by 
the Attorney General. This section pro- 
vides that the right of trial by jury 
shall not apply in contempts when the 
action is “brought or prosecuted in the 
name of, or on behalf of, the United 
States.” 

Mr. President, I am sure that few 
American citizens realize that such exist- 
ing provisions of the laws have infringed 
on their constitutional right to trial by 
jury. Iam sure also that few have fully 
realized, as yet, that the combination of 
existing laws with the provisions of the 
so-called civil rights bill would further 
limit jury trials. : 

Under our laws, a person charged with 
the most heinous crime is entitled to 
trial by jury. Surely there is not a ma- 
jority of this Senate who would deny the 
same right to a citizen charged with 
violating an injunction. 

The validity of injunctions is subject 
to dispute, and I cannot see any reason- 
able grounds for the claim to be made 
that justice would be best served by the 
denial of trial by jury in contempts aris- 
ing out of injunctive proceedings. 

The people of this country believe in 
constitutional government. I believe 
they want it strengthened instead of 
weakened. 

I believe that a majority of the people 
of this Nation strongly support the pro- 
vision of the law providing for trial by 
jury in contempt cases arising out of 
labor disputes. Certainly they would also 
support the extension of this provision 
so as not to discriminate against per- 
sons charged with contempt in cases 
other than labor disputes, and to provide 
for trial by jury to everybody. 

The senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas}, who strongly advocates the 
consideration and passage of H. R. 6127, 
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the so-called civil rights bill, was just 
as strong an advocate in 1932 of protect- 
ing persons from contempt action in 
labor dispute cases. 

In a book entitled, The Coming of a 
New Party, published in 1932 and dedi- 
cated to Norman Thomas, the Senator 
decried contempt actions without trial 
by jury in labor cases. 

On page 42 of the book, he wrote: 

This weighting of the scales against labor 
manifests itself in myriad ways. According 
to the present status of labor law not only 
can an employer require a worker, as a 
condition of receiving or keeping employ- 
ment, to sign a “yellow dog” contract where- 
by the latter agrees neither to join a union 
nor to talk with those who may seek to in- 
duce him to join, but any statute prohibit- 
ing such a contract is treated as unconstitu- 
tional. In the opinion of our courts such 
laws violate the 14th amendment by limit- 
ing the power of an employer to fix the 
terms upon which the employment of a 
worker will be acceptable to him. Nor is this 
all. The employer is then permitted to ob- 
tain an injunction restraining the unions 
from approaching the workers who have 
signed such a contract and from attempting 
to organize them. If they try to do so, 
they are liable for contempt of court and 
their officials can accordingly be sentenced 
to jail, without a jury trial, by the judge 
who issued the original order. 


Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Illinois will apply the same eloquence to 
a plea on behalf of all our citizens. His 
words, “sentenced to jail, without a jury 
trial, by the judge who issued the origi- 
nal order,” are just as important today as 
when he wrote them 25 years ago. The 
principle involved is the same. Situa- 
tions may change, but principles remain 
immutable. Time does not alter the 
moral law. 

During recent years, all of us have 
heard much of the difficulty of clearing 
court dockets and of the congestion of 
the dockets because of this difficulty. 
On May 9 of this year, Justice Brennan, 
recently appointed to the Supreme 
Court, addressed the Mountain and Plain 
Regional Meeting of the American Bar 
Association in Denver, Colo., and dis- 
cussed this point of calendar congestion. 

I believe some of his remarks will be 
of interest as we seek more light on the 
subject of trial by jury. These are the 
words of Justice Brennan: 

Another nostrum is that, because jury 
trials take more time than trials before a 
judge without a jury, the easy answer to 
calendar congestion is to get rid of jury 
trials in automobile accident cases. 

The success of our British brothers in 
abolishing jury trials should not mislead us. 
American tradition has given the right to 
trial by jury a special place in public esteem 
that causes Americans generally to speak 
out in wrath at any suggestion to deprive 
them of it. One has only to remember that 
it is still true in many States that so highly 
is the jury function prized, that judges are 
forbidden to comment on the evidence and 
even to instruct the jury except as the 
parties request instructions. The jury is a 
symbol to Americans that they are bosses 
of their Government, They pay the price, 
and willingly, of the imperfections, inefficien- 
cies and, if you please, greater expense of 
jury trials because they put such store upon 
the jury system as a guaranty of their lib- 
erties. 
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Those are the words of Justice Bren- 
nan of the Supreme Court. 

Surely the Congress which is elected 
directly by the people, and so close to 
them, realizes the validity and the 
strength of the theme propounded by 
Justice Brennan on behalf of jury trial. 

Remove its protection and you have 
made liberty less secure. Little by little 
freedom will dwindle away, if we fail to 
be vigilant. 

In the decision of June 10 in Reid 
against Covert, the Supreme Court it- 
self made certain comments on the mat- 
ter of trial by jury. Although the case 
under consideration was not similar to 
those which might arise under the pro- 
visions of the so-called civil rights bill, 
yet certain comments of the Court 
should be of interest. 

The opinion included the following: 

Trial by jury in a court of law and in 
accordance with traditional modes of pro- 
cedure after an indictment by grand jury 
has served and remains one of our most 
vital barriers to governmental arbitrariness. 
These elemental procedural safeguards were 
imbedded in our Constitution to secure their 
inviolateness and sanctity against the pass- 
ing demands of expediency or convenience, 


And further: 

If * + * the Government can no longer 
satisfactorily operate within the bounds laid 
down by the Constitution, that instrument 
can be amended by the method which it 
prescribes. But we have no authority to 
read exceptions into it which are not there. 


Mr. President, no wiser words have 
been spoken by the Court in several 
years. Expediency or convenience 
should never be the reason for the 
enactment of a new law by Congress. 
The actions of expediency are most often 
the actions of regret. 

Wisely, too, the Court warns against 
trying to amend the Constitution ex- 
cept “by the method which it pre- 
scribes,” a rule I wish the Court itseif 
had followed more faithfully. Never- 
theless, the fact that this principle has 
not always been adhered to in the past 
in no way alters its validity. 

If the proponents of the so-called civil 
rights bill want to deny the right of trial 
by jury to American citizens, they 
should proclaim their true objective and 
seek to remove this guaranty from the 
Constitution. Then the people of this 
Nation would not be misled, as some 
have been, to think that the bill would 
give birth to a “right to vote” for any- 
body—a right already held by those it 
purports to help. 

On March 27 the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], and I 
introduced a bill, on which I joined him 
as a cosponsor, to insure the right of trial 
by jury for persons charged with con- 
tempt of court. This bill would simply 
provide the same protection to every citi- 
zen as that now held by persons charged 
with contempt in labor disputes. 

If the purpose of the so-called civil 
rights bill were really to give greater 
protection to individual citizens, as is 
claimed, then why have the sponsors re- 
fused to include the additional protec- 
tion of the right of trial by jury? I be- 
lieve the answer to that question is ob- 
vious, 
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The sponsors find it hard to reconcile 
themselves to modifying this force bill 
with any protective element. 

To me it is strange that some of those 
who could support the enactment of laws 
to protect persons engaged in labor dis- 
putes cannot find it in their hearts to 
extend the same sympathy and protec- 
tion to other Americans. 

Even an amendment to guarantee the 
right of trial by jury would never make 
this so-called civil rights measure re- 
motely acceptable to me, but it is not 
necessary to pass this bill to end the 
present discrimination in the matter of 
jury trials. The Judiciary Committee 
could quickly report the separate bill on 
jury trial in contempt cases, if there is 
a great desire in this Senate today to en- 
act a real civil rights bill which is within 
the constitutional power of Congress. 

Mr. President, I regret that there ap- 
pears to be little interest in protecting 
the right of trial by jury. This was a 
right so precious to our forefathers that 
they wrote three provisions into the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights embody- 
ing the principle. 

I have tried here today to express the 
views, not only of myself, but of the 
people I, in part, represent. I have tried 
to explain some of the reasons for our 
customs and traditions which are differ- 
ent from those of other States. 

Also, I have tried to convey the con- 
victions of my people and the deter- 
mination which possesses their very 
souls. They have not been confused by 
the provisions of this: so-called civil 
rights bill, which I hope will not be 
forced up for consideration by the Sen- 
ate. The people of my State fully rea- 
lize the terrible authority with which 
this bill would endow the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the district attorneys, the Federal 
marshals, and the Federal courts. 

My people do not intend to submit 
meekly to what they know to be unnec- 
essary and unconstitutional. They are 
fearful that freedom will vanish and lib- 
erty perish when such power is vested 
in the officials of a government distant 
from them and remote in its under- 
standing of their problems. 

Profound human emotions are bound 
up in this entire matter. Traditions, 
customs, and mores cannot be resolved 
by political agitation, by court fiat, or 
by force of law. 

Alleged urgency of action affords no 
justification for the results sought by 
the sponsors of this proposed legislation. 
Understanding should replace urgency 
in this matter. 

Mr. President, the worst argument that 
can be used in favor of this bill is that 
the end will justify the means. Already 
the unusual application of a Senate rule 
has been made, in order to have the bill 
placed on the calendar of the Senate, in- 
stead of being referred to a committee. 
Doubtless other similar shortcuts are be- 
ing contemplated by the sponsors. 

But, while they know the means they 
intend to use in seeking passage of the 
bill, the sponsors have no conception of 
what the end will be if they should be 
successful in their efforts. I hope, Mr. 
President, we shall never have to face the 
evil day of reaping the harvest from the 
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seeds of H. R. 6127, or any of its counter- 
parts. 

Mr. President, I urge against the con- 
sideration of this bill. I urge against 
bringing upon the people of this Nation 
the results which would be sure to ensue. 

Mr. President, in closing, I wish to ex- 
press my deep appreciation to all the 
Senators from the South and from other 
parts of the country who realize the dan- 
gers of the provisions of the bill. I wish 
to express my sincere gratitude to our 
able and distinguished leader, the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 
He has made a magnificent fight in con- 
nection with this matter. 

I also wish to express my apprecia- 
tion to another outstanding Senator, 
who possibly has done more than any 
other—a man who prepared masterful 
minority views, and who has rendered 
magnificent service in calling the atten- 
tion of the people of the Nation to the 
dangers involved in the bill; I refer to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr, Ervin]. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
study the bill, and that the people of 
these United States will realize the haz- 
ards and the dangers involved in the 
bill, and that sufficient public sentiment 
will be created to destroy and terminate 
the bill before it can come before the 
Senate for a vote. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to 
me? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the distinguished junior Senator 
from South Carolina for his generous 
remarks concerning me; and I desire to 
compliment him on the eloquent speech 
he has made. He has pointed out some 
of the curious things about the bill. 

In my opinion, one of the most curious 
things about the entire bill is that the 
man who is the foremost proponent of 
the bill, the Attorney General of the 
United States, is the one who asks that 
all of these enormous powers be reposed 
in him, and who, incidentally, is the only 
Cabinet officer in the history of the 
United States who has ever questioned 
the authority of a Congressional com- 
mittee to ask him questions about a bill 
which he has asked the Congress to 
pass. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina very much, indeed. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to me? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
wish to compliment the distinguished 
junior Senator from South Carolina on 
his very able speech. 

He has had a very distinguished career 
of public service, as county school super- 
intendent of his home county, as a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly of South 
Carolina, as Governor of his State, as 
a combat veteran in World War Ii—who, 
incidentally was wounded on the shores 
of Normandy, in the service of his coun- 
try, and was decorated therefor, and 
now as United States Senator. In all 
that long and outstanding service to his 
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country, the junior Senator from South 
Carolina has never performed a greater 
service than he did tonight on the floor 
of the Senate, when he demonstrated in 
a most able and forceful way—outstand- 
ing lawyer that he is; and he has been a 
judge in his home State—how the bill 
will actually, instead of being of benefit 
to the people of the United States, take 
away from the people their civil rights 
which have been a part of our Anglo- 
Saxon system of jurisprudence since 
1215, when Magna Carta was wrested 
from a tyrant in Great Britain. 

So I sincerely thank the distinguished 
junior Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Georgia very 
much for his very kind remarks. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ANNOUNCEMENT AS TO PROGRAM 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to announce, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, that, under the 
order previously entered, the Senate will 
convene tomorrow morning at 10:30; 
and we expect the Senate to remain in 
session until late in the evening— 
until 9, 9:30, or 10 p. m. 


ADDITIONAL BILL INTRODUCED 


Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and Mr. 
Murray) (by request), by unanimous 
consent, introduced a bill (S. 2530) to 
designate the beneficiary of the equitable 
title to land purchased by the United 
States and added to the Rocky Boy’s In- 
dian Reservation, Mont., which was 
read twice by its title and referred to 
pS „ on Interior and Insular 

airs. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
submitted aniendments, intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 6127) 
to provide means of further securing 
and protecting the civil rights of per- 
sons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


RECESS TO TOMORROW AT 
10:30 A. M. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there are no other Senators 
who desire to address the Senate at this 
time, I now move that the Senate stand 
in recess until tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 
o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Friday, July 12, 1957, at 10:30 
a. m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate July 11 (legislative day of July j 
8), 1957: ; 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE bs 

Walter C. Ploeser, of Missouri, to be Am- 


bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Paraguay. 
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CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate July 11 (legislative day of 
July 8), 1957: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

The nomination of Hervé L'Heureux, of 
New Hampshire, a Foreign Service officer, for 
promotion from class 1 to the class of 
career minister, was confirmed, posthumous- 
ly, death having occurred after the nomina- 
tion was reported. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, JuLy 11, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou God of infallible wisdom and 
understanding, inspire us during these 
strange and strenuous days with a re- 
newed assurance of Thy love and care. 

We humbly acknowledge that all our 
plans and labors for the building of a 
finer social order will be futile and fruit- 
less unless Thou dost guide us with Thy 
spirit and gird us with Thy power. 

Grant that the Members of the Con- 
gress may be blessed with great capaci- 
ties for leadership and abilities to sur- 
mount successfully the many difficulties 
which are daily confronting them. 

May we never be cowardly when we 
must be courageous, never confused 
when we should be calm, and never fear- 
ful when we ought to be strong in faith. 

In Christ’s name we offer our prayer. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS 
The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests 
that the proceedings had up to this time 
be placed in the Recorp after the recep- 
tion of the Prime Minister of Pakistan; 
and, without objection, it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE OF ESCORT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the committee to escort 
into the Chamber the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack], the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN], 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gor- 
pon], and the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. CHIPERFIELD]. 

The Chair declares the House in recess 
at 8 time subject to the call of the 
Cc $ 


RECESS 
Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 8 min- 
utes p. m.) the House stood in recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair. 


VISIT OF HIS EXCELLENCY HUSSEYN 
SHAHEED SUHRAWARDY, PRIME 
MINISTER OF PAKISTAN 
During the recess the following oc- 

curred: 

The Doorkeeper (at 12 o'clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) announced His Excel- 
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lency Husseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy, 
Prime Minister of Pakistan. 

The Prime Minister of Pakistan, es- 
corted by the committee of Representa- 
tives, entered the Hall of the House of 
Representatives and stood at the Clerk’s 
desk. {Applause, the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the 
House of Representatives, I deem it a 
great pleasure and a real honor to have 
the privilege of presenting to you the 
representative of a great and a free peo- 
ple, a people who are friendly to the peo- 
ple of the United States and with whom 
we are on friendly terms. It is my priv- 
ilege and pleasure, let me say it again, to 
present to you the Prime Minister of the 
Republic of Pakistan. (Applause, the 
Members rising.] 

The PRIME MINISTER. Mr. Speak- 
er and distinguished Members of the 
House of Representatives, for the second 
time in 10 years it has been the privilege 
of a representative from Pakistan in the 
person of its Prime Minister to stand 
before you to convey to you the warm 
greetings and felicitations of the 80 mil- 
lion people of Pakistan. [Applause.] 

It is not without emotion, Mr. Speaker, 
that I address this House in this temple 
of freedom which is consecrated to the 
practice of democracy and the promo- 
tion of the inalienable rights of men 
and of nations. When I see those honor- 
able Members around me whose deci- 
sions have such a tremendous impact on 
the fate not only of the nations but also 
on the fate of the world, I feel that I am 
presuming to address the House which 
has such infinite power and potentiali- 
ties. It is indeed a privilege for my 
country that we may consider ourselves 
your allies in the great adventure upon 
which you have embarked; namely, the 
adventure of establishing in this world 
the rights of the individual in opposing 
all measures that tend to trample that 
spirit in humanity which seeks constant 
evolution and expression in this great 
adventure of maintaining and promot- 
ing peace. [Applause.] 

Were it not for your endeavors, were 
it not for the fact that you are the bul- 
wark of democracy and of peace, pos- 
sibly by this time the world would have 
been shaken and shattered. I recall the 
time when you, and you alone, were the 
possessors of that destructive force; 
namely, the atomic bomb. I recall the 
time when, if you had desired to con- 
quer all the nations of the world 
through the means, the powerful means, 
in your hands, you could have done so; 
but it was your moral strength that not 
only did you restrain yourself, but also 
you showed to the world that peace was 
safe in your hands, that you believed in 
the rights and privileges of the human 
race. [Applause.] 

If today there is danger, if today the 
nations of the world are fearful of pass- 
ing events, it is not because you have 
developed the nuclear weapons, but be- 
cause other countries also possess the 
same, other countries which possibly 
do not feel that sense of responsibility 
toward humanity that you have shown 
by your acts. 

Therefore Pakistan deems it a privi- 
lege to be alined with a country that 
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has shown the way to such high moral 
principles. 

We are, indeed, in the midst of revo- 
lutionary changes. What went by the 
name of European colonialism is fast 
receding. The countries of Asia have 
one by one gained their independence. 
The countries of Africa are following 
suit; but while this nature of colonial- 
ism and imperialism is on the decline, 
there is another far worse new colonial- 
ism and imperialism which is arising, 
which maintains that it has the power 
and the privilege by force to keep sub- 
servient nations under its control, a the- 
ory which spells enslavement of peoples 
for all time to come. This is the danger 
that is there before the world; this is 
the danger which you have recognized; 
this is the danger into which you have 
thrown all your weight against the Com- 
munist powers. [Applause.] And it is 
for this reason that you stand today as 
the champions of the free world. It is 
for this reason that the nations of the 
world are looking to you in their at- 
tempts to escape thralldom. They are 
looking to you for support and for guid- 
ance, and you, your country, indeed, has 
risen to the occasion. 

Do you realize, Members of the House 
of Representatives, how many peoples 
of the world today you are assisting to 
find their feet? Through your assist- 
ance country after country has been 
reconstructed; and on behalf possibly of 
those countries to whom you are offer- 
ing. your assistance not only do I render 
their thanks and their gratitude, but 
also I would ask you to consider that 
you are proceeding along the right lines, 
along moral lines, in raising the stand- 
ards of those who under modern con- 
ditions cannot help themselves. It is a 
great and a new philosophy that you 
have embarked upon, the philosophy 
that all nations of the world must de- 
velop, that all nations of the world must 
be happy, that it should not be the privi- 
lege of only the few to be ahead in the 
race of happiness, but everyone must 
share in the resources that the world 
can offer. It is a new philosophy that 
you have embarked upon, namely that 
exploitation must cease, that it is not 
the privilege of some of the fortunate 
countries to take advantage of those 
countries less fortunate and less de- 
veloped. And to you, and to your people 
and to your country goes this credit that 
while you are helping so many nations of 
the world, you have not asked for any re- 
turns. It is this which affects us more 
than anything else. We give you our 
thanks spontaneously. You have not 
asked for them. You have adopted the 
high moral role of assisting without ask- 
ing for any return and that is certainly 
pointing a way to the other nations of 
the world. Fortunately we now see that 
there are many other nations who have 
banded together to help the underdevel- 
oped countries. 

You have undertaken also certain in- 
ternational obligations and the part of 
the world from which I come, a corner 
of the Middle East, is grateful to you and 
to your great President for the words of 
hope that he has given that this country 
will attempt to maintain the territorial 
integrity and political sovereignty of the 
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countries of that area and will come to 
their assistance in the case of aggression 
from any quarter, and chiefly if that 
aggression is from the Communist side 
or is Communist inspired. That has 
produced stability in that region. It 
has given hope to the people now to 
progress. They can now devote their 
energies to the task of reconstruction 
and, it is, indeed, a matter of congratu- 
lation for my country, which is a mem- 
ber of the Baghdad Pact, that your 
country is associating itself in many of 
its important committees, the counter- 
subversion committee, the economic 
committee and the military committee. 

In Southeast Asia, as we all know, there 
are possibilities of trouble. There also 
through the SEATO pact, we are allied 
in a common cause. Pakistan enjoys a 
particularly peculiar privilege. On the 
one side about 1200 to 1500 miles of for- 
eign territory separate our two wings. 
On the other hand it faces the West. 
It faces and is allied to those countries 
and the allied countries. It faces the 
East and through the SEATO pact it is 
allied to those countries that think alike 
with us in their way of life. 

It is, therefore, a matter of great hap- 
piness to us that we were able to con- 
tribute in a small measure in accordance 
with our ability to the preservation of 
peace and to the promotion of individual 
liberty. [Applause.] 

Recently we have adopted a new con- 
stitution, and I am determined that 
there will be a general election, and a 
fair and free election, at the earliest 
possible opportunity which the mechan- 
ics of the election has placed at between 
March and April 1958. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the debt 
which modern constitutions owe to your 
pioneer achievements in evolving the 
Federal system of government to meet 
the requirements and the necessities of 
divergent interests and to create, as you 
have created, a unity in diversity. Your 
Declaration of Independence, your Bill 
of Rights, the laws which you have 
framed, find a place in our Constitu- 
tion. We have derived inspiration from 
them. [Applause.] 

I was speaking the other day—I hope 
you will pardon me if I make a personal 
observation—as to what it is which I, a 
foreigner, feels most as regards your 
country. What is it that we know of 
most? What is it that we consider to 
be the greatest thing which your coun- 
try has produced? And that is—and we 
shall never forget it—the immortal 
words of Abraham Lincoln, which will 
go down for ali time as words which no 
one, unless he was inspired by the 
Almighty, could have produced. It is 
something of a guide to the world, which 
ever since he uttered them has been the 
greatest force for peace, for happiness, 
for the rights of the individual that have 
ever been uttered by mortal man. A 
country that has produced a leader of 
that type, a country that has produced 
leaders like George Washington or Jef- 
ferson, cannot be a country which can 
ever betray its past. 

May I, before I take my leave, offer 
my congratulations that your country 
has produced men of that type, who have 
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given you an ideal which you so faith- 
fully follow. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Speaker, and 
ladies and gentlemen of the House of 
Representatives, for giving me this op- 
portunity to speak to you, and once more 
to convey to you the cordial good wishes 
of my country. [Applause.] 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 
1 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m. 


PRINTING OF PROCEEDINGS HAD 
DURING RECESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the proceed- 
ings had during the recess may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRATULATORY MESSAGE OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF PARAGUAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent to include at this point 
in the Record a congratulatory message 
from the President, House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Republic of Paraguay, 
to the Congress of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The message referred to follows: 

Asuncion [Paracvay], July 6. 
To the United States Congress, Washington, 
D. C.: 

On the occasion of the celebration by [our] 
sister republic, the United States of America, 
of another anniversary of its glorious polit- 
ical emancipation [independence], the 
House of Representatives shares jubilantly 
in [celebrating] that important date and 
formulates its best wishes for the prosperity 
and greatness of the great country of 
[George] Washington. 

Dr. EVARISTO ZACARIAS ARZA, 
President, House of Representatives, 
Republic of Paraguay. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 


THE SWISS WATCH INDUSTRY 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ, Mr. Speaker, in 
light of the fact that the Commerce 
Department has been quoted in the 
press as stating it is unaware of any 
employee who visited Switzerland and 
attempted to pressure the Swiss watch 
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industry into the adoption of voluntary 
quotas on exports to the United States. 
I have today written to Mr. Sinclair 
Weeks, Secretary of Commerce, giving 
the name and title of the official in- 
volved, confirming identical information 
given by me yesterday by telephone to 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Fred- 
erick H. Mueller. Because this official 
has for many years been closely iden- 
tified with the Commerce Department’s 
interest in watch matters, I was sur- 
prised to learn that the Department 
stated it had no knowledge of the case. 
However, I hope that today’s letter to 
the Secretary will clarify any possible 
misconception. 

In my public statements, I have con- 
sistently refrained from identifying this 
Commerce Department official by name 
because it has not been, and is not now, 
my purpose to single out any individual 
for criticism. Rather, what has con- 
cerned me is the fact that the Com- 
merce Department appears to have been 
attempting to exert an undue protec- 
tionist influence in the current consid- 
eration by the executive branch of the 
alleged defense essentiality of the do- 
mestic watch-manufacturing industry, 
and has been taking other actions which 
tend to undermine the stated objectives 
of our Government to eliminate quotas 
and lower other barriers to interna- 
tional commerce, 

Unfortunately, such activity by the 
Commerce Department is not new. It is 
well known, in fact, that in recent years 
the Commerce Department has spear- 
headed the efforts of the domestic 
watch-manufacturing industry to obtain 
relief from foreign competition as well 
as other benefits from the administra- 
tion. It is the hope of those of us who 
view enlarged international trade as an 
important ingredient in worldwide eco- 
nomic. stability and peace that such 
undermining influences within the ad- 
ministration will cease immediately. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Education 
and Labor be permitted to sit while the 
House is in session today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


AIR CARRIERS OPERATING BE- 
TWEEN UNITED STATES AND 
ALASKA 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 308 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
ot the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
4520) to amend section 401 (e) of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 in order to authorize 
permanent certification for certain air car- 
riers operating between the United States 
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and Alaska. After general debate which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. Scorr] and yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 308 
provides for the consideration of H. R. 
4520, reported from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce with 
amendments. The resolution provides 
for an open rule and 2 hours of general 
debate on the bill. 

The bill requires that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board issue permanent certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity to 
three air carriers—Alaska Airlines, Inc., 
Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc., and 
Northwest Airlines, Inc.—who are now 
engaged in air transportation between 
the United States and Alaska under tem- 
porary certificates. 

The bill, as amended, contains lan- 
guage similar to that in Public Law 741 
of the 84th Congress which granted per- 
manent certificates to airlines operating 
within Alaska and Hawaii under tem- 
porary certificates. 

There is an ever-growing demand for 
air transportation, both freight and pas- 
senger, to Alaska. The Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce feel 
that the public interest will be better 
served and the Federal Government’s 
costs reduced if the bill is enacted since 
it will make for more economic opera- 
tion of the airlines concerned and, it is 
believed, will reduce substantially the 
need of the air carriers for Federal sub- 
sidy. / 

The Civil Aeronautics Board, the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the Bureau 
of the Budget oppose H. R. 4520. It is 
the view of these agencies that it is un- 
wise to grant permanent certificates in 
a piecemeal manner by special legisla- 
tive enactment. The CAB further feels 
that there should be a merger between 
Alaska Airlines and Pacific Northern. It 
was pointed out in testimony before the 
Rules Committee that this was the main 
reason the CAB was opposed to the 
granting of permament certificates. 

Sufficient time has been provided for 
a full discussion of this measure by the 
House. I therefore urge the adoption 
of House Resolution 308. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I know of no objection to this 
bill. There may be some, but none has 
been heard by our committee, as far as 
Tam aware. This seems to be a fair and 
equitable method of handling the con- 
tinued operation of these lines. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 
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Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of this week there were certain pro- 
ceedings concerning the death of a 
former colleague the Hon. Earl C. 
Michener, my predecessor from the 2d 
Congressional District of Michigan. 

I was not present in the Chamber at 
the time, being in Adrian, Mich., to at- 
tend the funeral of the Honorable Earl 
Michener. A good many of my col- 
leagues from Michigan and from other 
States, I understand, would like to join 
me in comments upon the service that 
Earl Michener rendered to this country 
during his 30 years of service in this 
body. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the legislative business today and 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered I may be permitted to address 
the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

NO LONGER A FREE NATION 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
decision by the Supreme Court which, 
in effect, authorized the armed services 
to turn over Soldier Girard to the Japa- 
nese Government for trial for the death 
of a Japanese woman, should neither 
surprise nor shock those who have been 
following the political trend for the last 
few years. 

We joined the United Nations—a one- 
world organization—on October 31, 1945. 
By that action, we surrendered at least 
a part of the sovereignty of our Nation 
some of the liberty of the citizen. 
Thereafter we were no longer a free and 
independent people. 

On August 24, 1949, we joined 11 other 
nations in the formation of NATO. By 
so doing, we again surrendered a portion 
of the sovereignty of our Nation, the 
freedom of the citizen. 

At the demand of the State Depart- 
ment, and of the military, we enacted 
legislation on June 19, 1951, which made 
subject to the Armed Forces command 
for a period of 8 years, every young 
American who was physically fit and 
mentally competent. 

No other nation—unless it be Russia 
today takes from its youth their inde- 
pendence, so drastically and completely 
controls their individual destinies. We 
rob our young men—for a period of 8 
long years, of their right to shape their 
own future. Neither Stalin, Hitler, nor 
Mussolini ever exercised a more arbitrary 
authority. 

But the whole story has not been told. 
Constantly, those in authority mouth 
the words—‘A free people’—A free 
nation.” Neither our Nation nor our 
people are free. Because of our con- 
scription laws, because we joined the 
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United Nations and NATO, because of 
the treaties and the executive agree- 
ments into which we have entered, we 
automatically put our young men—and 
our young women, if they enlist in the 
Armed Forces—under the nominal con- 
trol of our armed services but under the 
actual control of a one-world worldwide 
organization, U. N. 

Under the treaties and executive 
agreements which we have entered into 
with other nations we have bound our 
youth to fight—not only in defense of 
their country, the United States of 
America, but in any and every war, and 
for whatever cause, or even without 
cause, anywhere, everywhere in the 
world when members of those organiza- 
tions become involved. 

They are bound to fight, not under the 
command of officers of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, but, if those in con- 
trol of either organization—the U. N. or 
NATO, and both are under the control of 
individuals of other nations—so decree, 
under foreign officers. Yes, under offi- 
cers of nations which regard not the 
standards of decency or fair treatment 
observed by civilized countries, but un- 
der officers from non-Christian nations. 

By the actions of the Congress, and of 
the executive departments—ruled in 
truth and in fact by the State Depart- 
ment with its faith in, and its implemen- 
tation of one-world rather than national 
policies—our youth no longer fight under 
the Stars and Stripes which, in effect, 
have been hauled down, but under the 
banner of the U. N. Fight, suffer, and 
some die, defending not the freedom of 
their country, their country’s interest, 
but for the purpose—good or bad—of 
other nations. 

We have surrendered the independ- 
ence for which our forefathers fought 
and many died. 

We have ignored and repudiated the 
principles laid down in the Constitution. 

We have surrendered our independ- 
ence as a nation, the individual liberty of 
our citizens. 

We have obligated our youth to fight, 
not as soldiers of a free and independent 
nation, but as mercenaries of U. N. and 
NATO. 

We have betrayed those who fought 
and those who died during the 8 long 
years of the Revolutionary War. 

We have betrayed those who fought 
in the War of 1812, in the Mexican War, 
the Spanish-American War, the hun- 
dreds of thousands who fought and died 
in the Civil War, to make men free. 

We have forgotten those who died on 
Flander's Field in World War I. Those 
who sacrificed their all in World War 
Ii—in the Korean war. 

So it is that today, I say, we should 
not be surprised that the United States 
Supreme Court has authorized our Gov- 
ernment to turn over to Japan for trial 
under their system of jurisprudence— 
and, perhaps, for execution—an Ameri- 
can soldier who was engaged in the per- 
formance of his duty. We take no effec- 
tive action to free Americans now pris- 
oners of the Chinese or the Russians. 

So far as is known, no other country 
has been so neglectful of its own inter- 
ests, of the interests of its own people, so 
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cowardly in defense of its own independ- 
ence and the welfare of its citizens, as 
has the United States of America. 

Upon the shoulders of the Congress, 
subservient to the State Department and, 
perhaps, the military, rests the responsi- 
bility for the present situation. 

The Congress surrendered our inde- 
pendence as a nation when it joined 
the U. N. and NATO. 

It disregarded the freedom of our peo- 
ple when it conscripted them to fight in 
the interests and under the command of 
other nations, under the flag of the U. N. 

Why criticize the Supreme Court for 
today’s situation? The responsibility for 
it rests squarely upon the shoulders of 
the Members of the Congress. 

Yes, today I am an isolationist, as I 
always have been. I hope the good Lord 
lets me die an isolationist—one whose 
ruling purpose is the independence and 
security of my country, the welfare of 
my people. 

. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have read with deep regret of the death 
of Hervé J. L'Heureux, United States 
consul general at Montreal. He started 
his career as clerk in 1927 in the 
Government service. At the time of his 
death, he had advanced to the high and 
honorable rank of United States Minis- 
ter. After serving in the Army in World 
War I, Mr. L'Heureux came to Washing- 
ton and studied at George Washington 
University. While studying there, he 
was employed at the Capitol. Entering 
the service of the Department of State 
as a clerk in 1927, Mr. L’Heureux rapidly 
advanced. 

His years of service were honorable 
and trustworthy at different consular 
posts; later Assistant Chief of Visa Divi- 
sion, and thereafter a number of impor- 
tant diplomatic assignments, returning 
to Washington in 1947 as Chief of the 
Visa Division of the State Department. 

In 1952 Mr. L’Heureux was assigned 
to Bonn, Germany, as consul general; 
and in 1955 he was assigned to Montreal 
with the rank of United States Minister. 

Himself a man of deep faith, Mr. 
L'Heureux came from a deeply religious 
family. At the time of his death five of 
his surviving sisters are nuns in the 
Presentation of Marie Order. 

Mr. L’Heureux commanded world- 
wide attention and respect by inaugu- 
rating in 1948 the movement Prayers for 
Peace, a movement for a daily minute of 
silent prayer for peace in the world. 

Mr. L'Heureux was one of the most 
respected officials of the State Depart- 
ment. He was widely respected for his 
deep faith, his strong religious convic- 
tions, for his ability, his integrity, and 
his nobility of mind and character. 

It was my pleasure to meet him some 
years ago and between us developed a 
strong and lasting friendship. I shall 
miss him very much, 

The tribute paid Mr. L'Heureux by 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles is 
an appropriate one, and expressive of my 
views. 

I extend to Mrs. L’Heureux and her 
sons and daughter, and to a brother and 
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sisters of Mr. L’Heureux my profound 
sympathy in their great loss and sorrow. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
to extend my remarks and include the 
statement by Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, which was a beautiful and 
appropriate statement in connection 
with the death of Mr. L'Heureux. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

(The statement follows:) 

The United States has lost one of its out- 
standing Foreign Service officers. His career 
was a distinguished one throughout. Mr. 
L'Heureux was the originator of the Prayers 
for Peace Movement—an action which typi- 
fied his high sense of moral values and the 
dedicated approach which guided his entire 
life. 

The Department of State is proud to have 
counted him among its officers. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
also ask unanimous consent that any 
Members who may desire to do so may 
extend their remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK, I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join the distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. McCormack] in his remarks 
upon the passing of the late Hervé J. 
L'Heureux. I knew Hervé L'Heureux for 
many years. I considered him one of the 
most competent and capable and faith- 
ful officers of the Foreign Service. I had 
the opportunity to visit him in his room 
at Bethesda Naval Hospital a week ago 
yesterday. It was appalling to find him 
a victim of the dread disease, cancer. 
This disease has taken from the Foreign 
Service of the United States one of its 
most valuable and faithful servants. 
Hervé L'Heureux was a man upon whom 
the committees of the Congress of the 
United States could always rely as most 
trustworthy. It was on the day of my 
visit to his sick room that the President 
submitted to the Senate his name for 
approval as career minister in the For- 
eign Service. 

I join with the distinguished majority 
leader in extending deepest sympathy 
to his widow, his sons and daughter upon 
his passing. I know God will be good to 
him for he was a good man, 

Under the permission heretofore 
granted me by unanimous consent of the 
House, I include the following article 
published on the obituary page of yes- 
terday’s Washington Evening Star: 

Hervé L'HEUREUX Dies; FOREIGN SERVICE 

OFFICER 

Hervé J. L'Heureux, Foreign Service career 
Minister whose appointment was signed by 
the President July 3, died yesterday in Be- 
thesda Naval Hospital. He was 53. Con- 
gressional approval of the appointment was 
pending. 

Mr. L'Heureux served as head of the Visa 
Division of the Department of State here 5 
years and was the originator in 1949 of 
“Prayers for Peace,” a movement for a daily 
minute of silent prayer for peace in the world. 

His term of duty as Visa Division Chief was 
extended 1 year beyond the technical limit 


by an act of Congress. His last foreign duty 
was as consul general at Montreal. He was 
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consul general at Bonn, Germany, from 1952 
to 1955, and a member and 3 of the 
north African economic board and adminis- 
trative officer to the Civil Affairs Section of 
the Allied Force Headquarters in 1943 and 
1944, 

CANCER CAUSED DEATH 

His death was from cancer of the liver. He 
had been ill about a year. 

Mr. L'Heureux was born in Manchester, 
N. H., March 6, 1899, and graduated from 
George Washington University with a bache- 
lor's degree in 1925, and received a law de- 
gree from the University of Detroit in 1935. 
He served in the United States Army from 
1917 to 1919. He married the former Jean- 
nette Blum, of Washington, D. C. 

His 30-year Foreign Service career began 
in 1927 as clerk at Windsor, Ontario, where 
he became vice consul the same year, and 
consul in 1935. He then served at Antwerp, 
Belgium; Stuttgart, Germany; and Lisbon, 
Portugal, before becoming Assistant Chief of 
the Visa Division in 1952. He became secre- 
tary to the office of the President’s special 
representative at Algiers in 1953 and secre- 
tary and consul at Algiers in January 1944. 

Mr. L'Heureux was consul general at Mar- 
sielles, France, until his appointment as 
Chief of the Visa Division in 1947. 


DULLES CITES LOSS 


On learning of Mr. L’Heureux’ death, Sec- 
retary of State Dulles said “the United States 
has lost one of its outstanding Foreign Serv- 
ice officers. His career was a distinguished 
one throughout and was climaxed by the 
recognition accorded him recently when the 
President submitted his name to the Senate 
for approval as a career Minister.” 

Mr. L'Heureux owned a house at 5201 
38th Street NW. 

He is survived by his widow; 2 sons, George 
Hervé L'Heureux, 1607 Bradley Avenue, Rock- 
ville, Md., and David Eugene, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer serving as vice consul in Manila; 
a daughter, Mrs. John J. Schwab of Chicago; 
and 8 grandchildren. 

Also surviving are 8 sisters, 5 of whom are 
in the Presentation of Marie Order. They 
are Sisters Henri Suzo, Berlin, N. H.; Marie 
des Neiges, Gorham, N. H.; Marie St. Antoin, 
Burlington, Vt.; St. Clarisse, Biddeford, 
Maine; and St. Chrétienne, Manchester, N. H. 
The other sisters are Mrs. Lorette Braehler, 
2112 Spencer Road, Silver Spring; Mrs. Anita 
Kelly, Salem, N. H.; Miss Lena L'Heureux, 
Manchester, N. H.; and a brother, Robert D. 
L’Heureux, 1251 South Forest Drive, Arling- 
ton, Va. 

Requiem Mass will be offered at St. Mat- 
thew’s Cathedral. Burial will be in Arling- 
ton Cemetery. The time of the Mass has 
not been set. 


Under the permission, I also include 
the following article published in yester- 
day morning’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald: 

H. J. L'Heureux Dies Here at 58 

Hervé J. L'Heureux, American Consul Gen- 
eral at Montreal, Canada, and originator 
of the Prayers for Peace Movement, died at 
Bethesda Naval Hospital yesterday after a 
long illness. He was 58. 

Mr. L'Heureux joined the foreign service 
30 years ago. Last week his name was sub- 
mitted by the President to the Senate for 
approval as career minister. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, upon 
hearing of Mr. L'Heureux’s death said, “The 
United States has lost one of its outstand- 
ing foreign service officers.” Mr. Dulles ex- 
pressed his profound regret. 

Mr. L'Heureux conceived the idea of Pray- 
ers for Peace in 1946 while attending a 
memorial service for war dead in France. 


“He was disturbed by the absence of a prayer 


for the future. 
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The movement was organized in 1948 in 
Manchester, N. H., Mr. L'Heureux’s birth- 
place, when a group of veterans resolved to 
pause for 1 minute at noon each day to pray 
silently for peace. Within a year the plan 
was adopted by hundreds of organizations, 
including the District Department of the 
American Legion. 

Mr. L'Heureux joined the foreign service 
in 1927 and was assigned to Windsor, Can- 
ada. He later served in Germany, Belgium, 
Portugal, Algiers, and France. From 1947 
to 1952 he was chief of the visa division in 
the Department of State. He was execu- 
tive director of the United States High Com- 
mission for Germany from 1952 to 1955, when 
he went to Montreal. 

A veteran of World War I, Mr. L'Heureaux 
Was a delegate from New Hampshire to the 
American Legion’s 1919 founding conven- 
tion in St. Louis. He was active in the 
American Leigon for many years and was 
past commander of the Department of State 
post, 

Mr. L'Heureux owned a home at 5201 38th 
Street NW. 

Surviving are his wife, Jeannette; two 
sons, George, of 1607 Bradley Avenue, Rock- 
ville, Md., and David, vice consul at the 
United States embassy in Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands, and a daughter, Jeanne, of 
Chicago. 


Mr. KEATING. Myr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I vield. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney] has completely 
covered the sentiments which I desired 
to express. I have had personal rela- 
tionships with Mr. L’Heureux when he 
was serving as Consul General in Ger- 
many. I have watched his work and I 
share emphatically the views expressed, 
that our Nation has lost one of our most 
devoted public servants, and one to whom 
every citizen of this country owes a last- 
ing debt. Never have I known one more 
dedicated to his assignment or more 
faithful in the execution of his trust. 

I join in extending to his family, and 
particularly to his brother, Bob, who 
served ably So many years with one of 
the committees of the other body and 
later with the Federal Communications 
Commission, my deepest sympathy in 
their great loss. 

Mr. MORANO. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I vield. 

Mr. MORANO. I wish to associate my- 
self with the remarks previously made by 
other speakers. 

During my service in Congress, and 
even before that, I had many occasions 
to communicate personally by phone and 
to correspond with Mr. L’Heureux while 
he was a member of the Foreign Service. 
He was an able, conscientious service of- 
ficer. The United States Government 
has lost the services of a really excellent 
publie servant. 

I join with the distinguished majority 
leader and the others who have preceded 
me in offering my profound sympathy to 
the family. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. L’Heu- 
reux, whose passing we mourn and me- 
morialize today, was one of the highest- 
type public servants that our Govern- 
ment has had, at least in my time. So 


Mr. Speaker, will the 
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often the mistakes or shortcomings of a 
few in any of the Government services 
are advertised as if they were the rule 
and the bad impression created is trans- 
ferred to practically all other persons in 
the Government. Fortunately the re- 
verse is also true. The State Depart- 
ment, in which our friend worked long 
and well and, in fact, the whole Govern- 
ment service have profited and been ele- 
vated both by the influence of a man 
like Mr. L’Heureux on his colleagues in 
the service and by the universally favor- 
able impression he created on everybody 
who had opportunity to know him, in 
and out of the Government. I had many 
dealings with him when he was head of 
the Visa Division. He was always most 
considerate and fair and helpful with us 
and with our constituents whose prob- 
lems we brought before him. I also had 
some association with him on the 
Prayers for Peace movement which was 
so near his heart, and I know of his many 
other activities as an earnest, sincere, 
warmhearted Christian gentleman. 
Hervé L'Heureux was one of the finest, 
noblest men it was ever my privilege to 
know. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the journey of life one of the most pleas- 
ant aspects to me is the nice people I 
meet everywhere, good people, people 
with nice minds, people with noble 
minds, people with decent minds, people 
who are good. I would rather be good 
than great, If I could be either great 
or good I would rather be good, although 
I would like to be both, but to me good- 
ness is one of the most important at- 
tributes a human being can possess, and 
to me it is a great pleasure that there 
are so many good people in all parts of 
the world, people who are just good. 
One of the best I have ever known is the 
distinguished gentleman about whom I 
have made remarks today, Mr. L'Heu- 
reux, and in which my colleagues have 
joined. I appreciate very much their 
contributions and I know they will bring 
consolation to his loved ones. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr, 
Speaker, I take this minute to inform 
the House that H. R. 72 is coming up 
immediately after this bill and will be 
very controversial. 

The SPEAKER, It will not come up 
immediately after this bill; another bill 
will follow this one. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Speaker, when it does come up 
there is a group of us determined to try 
to kill the rule in the first place, and if 
that cannot be done we shall use every 
possible means we can to show the House 
how iniquitous that bill is, how it will 
damage 110,000 incompetent veterans of 
this Nation of ours. I am sure, Mr. 
Speaker, the House membership does not 
want intentionally to hurt 110,000 in- 
competent veterans of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. Speaker, I am simply serving 
notice that that particular bill will be 
very controversial when it comes up for 
discussion this afternoon. 
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Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. . Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. I have only 2 minutes, 
but I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I appreciate 
the gentleman’s yielding. I wish only 
to say in response to the gentleman from 
Minnesota that the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs has never brought a bill 
to this floor that does what the gentle- 
man just stated this bill will do. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Su- 
preme Court decision handed down this 
noon, just a short time ago, is another 
assault upon the Constitution of the 
United States and further destruction of 
the individual rights of American 
citizens, 

This simply means that the Rules 
Committee of the House ought to act 
with the greatest expedition in voting 
out the Bow resolution which is pres- 
ently before them, which seeks to rectify 
this situation of the trial in foreign 
courts of Americans serving abroad in 
the United States forces. 

Incidentally, it is going to be very 
interesting now, in view of the testi- 
mony given to the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee last year in which State 
Department and other administration 
Officials said that an American soldier 
on duty in a foreign country could not 
be tried in a foreign court, to see how 
those officials square their statements 
with what happened today making it 
possible to deliver this serviceman, who 
was on duty, over for trial in a Japanese 
court. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Hays] and ask unani- 
mous consent that he may speak out of 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection ` 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
for a number of years prior to his retire- 
ment at the end of the 84th Congress, 
the Honorable George Dondero, a dis- 
tinguished Member of the House, fol- 
lowed the practice of making a brief 
presentation early in the first session of 
each Congress of some of the rules sup- 
plementing the instructions that our 
greatly esteemed Parliamentarian, Mr. 
Lewis Deschler, and his able assistant, 
Colonel Roy, always give to new Mem- 
bers. It is a little late in this session to 
attempt that service and I feel unequal 
to the task, but I have been requested to 
present these viewpoints, partly for the 
benefit of our new Members and partly 
as a reminder for allofus. If I overlook 
any of the points that are important, I 
hope that my colleagues will help me 
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round out this little discussion for the 
benefit of the House. 

During this year the House will cele- 
brate a full century’s use of this historic 
Chamber with the attractive surround- 
ings which it provides, and cherished 
traditions are identified with it. It 
might be said, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Congress is a little older than the Gov- 
ernment, for it first assembled under the 
new Constitution on March 4, 1779, in 
New York, and George Washington was 
not inaugurated until April 30 that year. 
Some of the Rules of the House are as 
old as the Congress itself, and while in 
contrast with some of the other parlia- 
ments of the world our procedures are 
simple, we have our own symbols and 
respected patterns of conduct. 

You have learned, perhaps, of the tre- 
mendous symbolism of the Mace. When 
it was fashioned by one of the world’s 
great artisans over a hundred years ago, 
it required an outlay of $500, but is 
valued at many times that figure today. 
It represents the dignity and the pride 
of this legislative body and is held in 
such reverence that it is believed any 
threatened violence when tempers rise 
can be immediately allayed if the Mace 
is visible, and on this theory it is said 
on one occasion the Sergeant at Arms 
merely walked with it toward angry 
Members about to commit an affront to 
the House by fighting and the desired 
result was immediately achieved. 

An old Arkansas friend of mine, Ran- 
dall J. Hearn by name, regarded by 
many as a legendary character, although 
I assure you he is very much a real 
person, used to say “a man don’t know 
nothing he did not learn.” 

I quoted that to a friend of mine re- 
cently and he quoted another saying 
from an Ozarkian, “no man can live 
long enough to learn all he has to know 
just to survive. Some things he must 
inherit from the race.” 

These are not contradictory state- 
ments. I think they can be reconciled. 
There are some things we learn by our 
individual experience in this body, but 
sometimes we have to rely on our prede- 
cessors. It is in this realm of faith upon 
those who preceded us that I point to 
the value of the traditions and Rules of 
the House. There is a reason for every 
rule we have. It is the product of our 
long experience in parliamentary gov- 
ernment, 

An error sometimes creeping into our 
speeches is to begin an address, after 
obtaining the Speaker's recognition, 
“Ladies and gentlemen of the House.” 
This is bad practice and actually an af- 
front to the Speaker, for when we ad- 
dress the Speaker we address the House, 
and we should never add anything to 
this significant phrase of respect, “Mr. 
Speaker.” The proper beginning, of 
course, when we are in the Committee 
of the Whole is “Mr. Chairman.“ One 
can quickly ascertain whether it should 
be “Mr. Speaker” or “Mr. Chairman” by 
looking to see if the Mace is in its place. 

The rules forbid a Member leaving the 
Chamber when the Speaker is putting a 
question, or is making any comment to 
the House. Members are expected to 
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remain in their seats until the Speaker 
has concluded. 

We are admonished when any Mem- 
ber has the floor never to walk between 
him and the Speaker or in front of the 
person having the floor. Smoking in 
every part of the Chamber is prohibited 
specifically, and I believe it is true that 
the enforcement of this particular rule 
is made the specific duty of both the 
Sergeant at Arms and the Doorkeeper, 
so I presume no one should be embar- 
rassed if either one of these House offi- 
cers calls attention to an infraction. 

As to dress, apparently the Congress 
long ago abandoned any thought of 
special garb. That was wholesome. 
However, a coat is always required and 
the wearing of a sport coat or sport shirt 
is not proper. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I am interested, as a 
matter of courtesy, how you address a 
woman elected to Congress, Is she a 
gentle lady, a gentlewoman, a Congress- 
man, or a Congresswoman? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. The proper 
way to address a lady Member of the 
House is “The gentlewoman from Penn- 
Sylvania,“ and not the lady.” 

Mr. FULTON. Does the gentleman 
not think in courtesy we ought to let a 
lady answer that? I mean, at this point. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I will be glad 
to yield to any gentlewoman of the 
House who might care to correct me if I 
am in error. I assume, in view of the 
silence, that I am correct in calling her 
the gentlewoman. I believe I have good 
authority for this. 

Mr. FULTON. It is correct, then, to 
call them Congresswomen? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. The more 
acceptable practice is to use the same 
title for both men and women, “Con- 
gressman.” I am speaking as if I am 
an authority. Iam not. And even ex- 
perts may disagree. I heard a story the 
other day about a lady sitting next to 
a man at dinner who said to her, “Are 


you Mrs. Post?” She said, “Yes.” He 
said, “Mrs. Emily Post?” She said 
“Yes.” “Well,” he said, “Mrs. Post, you 


are eating my salad.” 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Upon this perplexing 
question as to how to address a female 
Member of the Congress, could the gen- 
tleman give us the views of Randall J. 
Hearn? A number of us have followed 
the philosophy of Randall J. Hearn as 
expounded by the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas for a number of years, and if he 
has any conclusion on this subject, it 
would certainly be compelling with me. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. My friend, 
Randall Hearn, appreciates being men- 
tioned. The gentleman from Ohio will 
recall that the census enumerater sought 
to obtain information from him. He 
asked him how to spell the name and 
the old gentleman replied, “Spell it your- 
self, stranger. I’m a nonscholar.” 


I yield to 
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I am attempting, Mr. Speaker, in this 
interlude, which was inspired by my 
friend from Pennsylvania, to be as in- 
formal as the rules permit. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Whether we can all 
agree upon the proper way to address 
them, I believe most of the male Mem- 
bers of the House will agree with the 
sentiment expressed by the law student 
when he was asked to respond to the 
question, How would you define the 
term fee“? He was a better poet than 
lawyer, and responded thus: “There are 
fees simple, and simple fees, and fees 
that do entail; but the greatest fee of 
all the fees is the female.” 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I think probably the interruption was 
justified, and it is a very good demon- 
stration of how the House is entitled to 
cling occasionally to these moments of 
relaxation in the midst of serious de- 
liberation, and I trust that the laughter 
that we have enjoyed will not detract 
from the points I am trying to make for 
the new Members. 

Let me move quickly to one or two 
other points. It is never proper to say 
“you” in addressing another Member 
nor should his first name ever be used. 
It is always “the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming, the gentleman from Alabama.” 

One must always stand to object to 
any unanimous consent request and, of 
course, address the Speaker before voic- 
ing the objection. Anyone who wishes 
to interrupt a Member should always 
rise and first address the Chair Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield?” 

I point this out because we have 
lapsed into very bad practice. Some- 
times, there is just a quick verbal thrust, 
in the middle of a sentence, before the 
one having the floor has come to a 
period, or even a semicolon, and some- 
times we hardly wait for a comma; we 
just say, “Will the gentleman yield?” 
On occasions that is omitted. The 
proper procedure is to rise and say “Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield?” I 
hope Members will forgive this rather 
didactic approach, but this was my as- 
signment and I am doing the best I can 
with it. 

Reference to a bill should always be 
by number, preceded by “House bill” 
or “H. R.” A resolution should always 
be called a resolution. There is no such 
word as “Res.” Committees should be 
given their official name—the Commit- 
tee on Rules, not the Rules Committee; 
the Committee on Appropriations, rather 
than the Appropriations Committee. 

I am indebted to another former 
Member, the Honorable Charles A. 
Plumley, of Vermont, for some of the 
information included in these remarks, 
and Members who are interested in pur- 
suing some of the fine points of pro- 
cedure will find his speech on May 5, 1950, 
a very helpful document. It was pub- 
lished as House Document No. 601, 81st 
Congress, 2d session. 

To our guests in the gallery this may 
appear to be a little family discussion 
and that is what it is. It is an intimate 
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talk that we are having about good man- 
ners, and it is inspired by the fact that 
we want them to think well of us. We 
want to guard our reputation. We have 
in the gallery not only constituents and 
friends, we have visitors from other na- 
tions. We therefore occasionally remind 
ourselves that it is not good manners to 
put our feet on the back of the chair in 
front, that it is not good manners to 
read a newspaper, that we should not 
engage in prolonged or audible conver- 
sation when someone has the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, you have been very kind 
to hear me and I am grateful for this 
courtesy. I am sure that our new Mem- 
bers have already acquired the spirit of 
reverence for this Chamber and this in- 
stitution. The hall of the House of 
Representatives which we now occupy is 
100 years old. This is the centenary of 
the establishment of this Chamber as our 
meeting place. Many distinguished pred- 
ecessors rendering outstanding service 
as Members of the House, including all 
three of our martyred Presidents. 

In the original House Chamber, a Rep- 
sentative from Massachusetts, John 
Quincy Adams, returned after 4 years as 
President, to exhibit his interest in the 
Republic's legislative procedures. It is 
said that when Robert E. Lee became 
president of Washington College at Lex- 
ington, Va., now Washington and Lee, he 
caused to be included as a preface to 
the rules for his student body this simple 
injunction: This college expects each 
of its students to be a gentleman.” 

I suppose that rules would be of little 
value if we did not stress this funda- 
mental rule. And in that connection, 
Mr. Speaker, may I add, in conclusion, 
this word of appreciation of our fine, new 
Members. I think they are doing a good 
job of being gentlemen. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LOANS TO HOMESTEADERS AND 
DESERT-LAND ENTRYMEN 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 263 and ask for its 
immediate consideration, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3753) 
to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
extend financial assistance to desert-land 
entrymen to the same extent as such assist- 
ance is available to homestead entrymen. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to exceed 
1 hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 
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Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scott], and at this time I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 263 
makes in order the consideration of 
H. R. 3753, reported from the Committee 
on Agriculture with an amendment. 

The resolution provides for an open 
rule and 1 hour of general debate on 
the bill. 

H. R. 3753, as amended, would permit 
the Farmers’ Home Administration to 
make loans under the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act and under the Waiter 
Facilities Act to desert-land entrymen 
on the same terms as such loans are now 
made to homestead entrymen or those 
who have contracted for the purchase of 
farmlands in a reclamation project. It 
would also make rural housing loans un- 
der title V of the Housing Act of 1949 
available to homestead entrymen, desert- 
land entrymen and purchasers of lands 
in reclamation projects. 

Certain conditions must be met by a 
desert-land entryman before a patent to 
the land is secured. He must spend cer- 
tain specified sums for land clearing and 
make water available on the land for 
irrigation purposes. Until the land is 
patented to an entryman, a mortgage 
on such land has practically no value as 
security for a loan that can be made 
under existing authorities. The bill, if 
enacted, will permit the Secretary of 
Agriculture to obtain a valid mortgage 
on entered desert land prior to the issu- 
ance of a patent, thus permitting the 
Department of Agriculture to extend 
financial assistance to more entrymen. 

The Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends favorable consideration of the bill 
and the Bureau of the Budget made no 
objection to the report submitted by the 
Department. 

I urge prompt action on House Reso- 
lution 263 so the House may proceed to 
the consideration of H. R. 3753. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I vield. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. May I 
address this inquiry to the gentleman 
from Arkansas: As I understand, no 
opposition to this bill was heard before 
our committee. Is that correct? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. There was no oppo- 
sition before our committee to the rule. 
As I understand, there is opposition to 
the bill. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no requests for time, and 
I yield- back the balance of my time. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MARSHALL]. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
think there are some points in this bill 
that ought to be made very clear to the 
House. I think it is a good thing that 
this bill is coming before the House 
because I believe that there are matters 
of policy involved in this bill that ought 
to be considered very carefully by the 
House. I am glad the Members of the 
House are going to have the oppor- 
tunity of considering the policy involved 
in the bill. 

I became interested in this bill as I 
came out of the committee where we 
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were holding hearings one day and lis- 
tening to demands being made upon us 
for appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture. I stepped over behind 
the rail and, as I often do, I picked up 
the report on the bill. This report par- 
ticularly intrigued me because in the 
report appeared these words: 

This bill would not require any additional 
appropriations at this time. Available di- 
rect and insured loan funds would be ade- 
quate to permit loans to be made under the 
amendment and the administrative expense 
funds would absorb the cost of making, in- 
suring, and servicing such loans, 


This was a report that was sent up 
by the Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
True D. Morse, on March 4, 1957. 

After reading this report I felt that in 
all good conscience that I should object 
to the bill being considered on the cur- 
rent calendar, feeling that the House 
should consider it. We held hearings 
on an urgent deficiency bill where this 
same Department of Agriculture came 
up before our committee and requested 
$26 million to make these loans. This 
urgent deficiency bill had not been acted 
upon. 

This is what Mr. Scott, Director of the 
Agricultural Credit Service, told us on 
January 28 in the hearings on the urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill: 

The rate of direct loan fund obligations 
this fiscal year is considerably in excess of 
any previous year. On January 4, 1957, about 
$18,335,000 of the $24 million was obligated, 


leaving only relatively small balances in 
many of the States, 


This supplemental appropriation 
passed the House on June 18, so that 
during the time this request came up to 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
during the time the report came up to 
the Committee on Agriculture the same 
Department seemed to be going in two 
different directions. 

I wondered about that in connection 
with this bill and studied the report. 
Mr. Speaker, there is not one word in 
that report concerning the cost. In the 
hearings before the Committee on Ag- 
riculture or the Committee on Rules, at 
no place is it shown how much this par- 
ticular bill is going to cost. That was 
rather interesting because I have as- 
sumed that when committees held hear- 
ings upon bills and made reports on bills 
of this important nature some of these 
things would be considered by the leg- 
islative committees, rather than putting 
the burden on us in our little room across 
the hall in the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

In this particular instance, while a 
number of Members of the House, and 
I have no quarrel with those Members 
of the House because those Members 
are all able, efficient men and have been 
here for a great length of time, but oc- 
casionally it is entirely possible that 
some of those same Members have criti- 
cized the Committee on Appropriations 
because the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has taken certain action on an ap- 
propriation bill. It is customary for 
some Members of the House to criticize 
the Committee on Appropriations for 
writing legislation on an appropriation 
bill. We like criticism, but in this par- 
ticular case I would just like to turn the 
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thing around a little bit by pointing out 
the fact that here we have the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture passing on the legis- 
lative possibilities of this bill, and there 
is not a word in the hearing that tells 
how much it is going to cost or how many 
loans are involved. Now, that is in- 
teresting. I have great admiration for 
the Committee on Rules. I do not want 
to add to the burdens of our Committee 
on Rules. But there have been some 
criticisms by members of the Commit- 
tee on Rules about the fact that the 
Committee on Appropriations has en- 
gaged in writing legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. But, here is a bill that 
will come before us, on which a rule has 
been granted, and there is not a word 
said by any Member that I know of in 
the Committee on Rules as to how much 
this piece of legislation is going to cost. 
Now how much is this legislation going 
to cost? Frankly, gentlemen, I have not 
been able to find out. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL, I yield. 

Mr. BUDGE, Is it not a fact that the 
direct farm loan funds are allocated 
among the several States on a ratio basis 
so that if a State wanted to use its funds 
for this purpose, it would not increase 
the overall appropriation for the direct 
farm loan funds? Would that not be 
correct? 

Mr. MARSHALL. Of course, the gen- 
tleman is correct. These funds that are 
allocated are allocated to the States on 
the basis of a formula. However, it is 
interesting to note in the testimony com- 
ing before our Committee on Appropria- 
tions, as I understand Mr. Scort, 
practically every State was out of funds 
and I think it the gentleman’s own State 
which he would be interested in, he 
would find that the applications far ex- 
ceeded the amount of loans that can be 
granted in that particular State. 

Now what are these loans going to be 
made for? That is the important thing. 
There have been some Members who 
have said, “Well, you are making this 
amount of loan under the Homestead Act 
and you ought to make the same kind of 
loan on desert entries.” I began to won- 
der about that. So I looked back and 
found that a bill was passed in the 84th 
Congress. It was Senate bill 265. I was 
interested in some of the things that 
were mentioned in this particular bill 
in connection with the raising of the 
limitation of the amount of land that we 
could accept for desert entry. This 
paragraph intrigued me: 

While the greatest period of development 
of desert land entry came between 1877 and 
the first World War, the past few years 
have shown a revival of interest in part ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Land Management 
spokesman by higher farm real estate values 
and more favorable ratios of farm com- 
modity prices to farm production costs and 
by the extension of rural electrification and 
by general improvement in the methods of 
well drilling, pumping and irrigating. 


A recent pamphlet titled “Agricultural 
Prices” we received from the Department 
of Agriculture shows that the farm price 
ratio, parity ratio, is the lowest for the 
month of June that it has been since 
1940. Recently we have had some bills 
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before the House concerned with agri- 
cultural surpluses. We have talked 
about controlling production and talked 
about the huge surplus here. Yet, here 
on the other hand we are making loans 
to open up new land. I would like to 
see the desert bloom. I think that is a 
worthwhile objective. 

I have always thought it was nice to 
develop the resources of this country, 
but is it nice to develop the soil resources 
of the country right now during this pe- 
riod? Is not some of that land in na- 
ture’s own soil bank? 

That interested me, so I went back 
and I found the hearings that were held 
before the Committee on Agriculture, 
and I found some rather interesting 
things in those particular hearings. I 
wish some member of the Committee on 
Agriculture could explain to me what 
kind of security the Government has on 
the kind of loans they are making on 
these lands. I have studied it, and I 
read the reports from the Solicitor of the 
Department of Agriculture, and to me 
it is rather questionable just how much 
security the Government has upon this 
particular type of loan. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL] 
has expired. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I looked this up in the hearings. They 
were talking about this particular land 
upon which loans are to be made. A 
member of the committee said, “Do the 
insurance companies loan before the 
patent is issued?” And the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Bunce], said, “I would 
think either the banks or the insurance 
companies, if the credit is something 
other than the land itself, would make 
the loan. I do not know of anyone who 
is making the loan looking toward the 
land—just the land itself, because the 
land is relatively valueless. It is just 
so many acres of sagebrush. You can- 
not borrow anything from anyone just 
for the sagebrush.” 

That is the kind of land we are opening 
up. 

Now there has been some question 
concerning the difference between a 
homestead loan and a desert-entry loan. 
Some say there is no difference. Under 
the original terms of the homestead laws, 
a homestead loan was set up for the pur- 
pose of giving the settler an opportunity 
to develop the land. But practically all 
of the land of the United States that is 
suitable for homestead entry is taken up. 
There is no disagreement over that. 
What about desert entry? It is interest- 
ing to quote my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Idaho, from the hearing: 

As a matter of fact, the Bureau has been 
quite, perhaps I should say, dilatory in grant- 


ing desert-land entries in the last 2 or 3. 


years because of the present agricultural 
situation. 

But I anticipate that when agriculture is 
in a little different position that the desert- 
land entries will go forward quite rapidly in 
some areas of the country. 


Mr. Speaker, these entrymen get a 
permit from the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement under the Secretary of Interior. 
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I was surprised that no report was con- 
sidered from the Secretary of Interior. 
Should not the Department of Interior, 
the Department that has charge of all 
of the vast desert resources, be given an 
opportunity to testify on the bill? 

In spite of the reservations I have 
about this bill, I would overlook them if 
the requirements for homestead entry 
and desert entry were similar. However, 
for the Government to have title to the 
land and then make a loan for develop- 
ment purposes seems to me to be going 
too far. The owner has all of the advan- 
tages of development; the Government 
assumes the risk. All of this at a time 
when our agricultural production is con- 
sidered to be in surplus. 

Mr. Speaker, many farm families on 
established farm units are not able to 
obtain the necessary loans. Members 
of Congress have complained to me about 
tight loan requirements adopted by the 
Farmers’ Home Administration. Should 
we allow the limited funds to be dis- 
sipated for development purposes? 

We cannot, on the one hand, talk 
about conserving our resources and con- 
trolling our surpluses, and then on the 
other hand, make it easy for a raid on 
the Treasury for loans to increase our 
agricultural supplies. There no doubt 
will be a time when development of the 
desert will be an attractive possibility 
and a necessary undertaking. That 
time is hardly at this moment. This is 
the question of policy which Members of 
Congress need to consider when they 
vote on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
[After counting. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 139] 

Anderson, Dellay Moss 

Mont. Diggs Mumma 
Auchincloss Dooley O’Konski 
Bailey Halleck Powell 
Bates Hillings Robsion, Ry. 
Beamer Holifield Shelley 
Blitch Holtzman Spence 
Bowler Hyde Teller 
Breeding Jensen ‘Thompson, N, J. 
Celler Kearney Thornberry 
Coudert Kearns Vinson 
Dawson, III. Lesinski Westland 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 394 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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AIR CARRIERS OPERATING BE- 
TWEEN UNITED STATES AND 
ALASKA 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4520) to amend section 
401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 in order to authorize permanent 
certification for certain air carriers 
operating between the United States and 
Alaska, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4520, with 
Mr. Davis of Tennessee in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce has re- 
ported to the House the bill, H. R. 4520, 
which would provide permanent certi- 
fication for certain air carriers operat- 
ing between the United States and 
Alaska. The purpose of this legislation 
is to permanently certificate all United 
States-Alaska air transportation routes, 
as now authorized by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board under temporary certifi- 
cate. There are three United States air 
carriers affected—Alaska Air Lines, Pa- 
cific Northern Air Lines, and Northwest 
Airlines. The first two have routes along 
the west coast originating at Portland, 
Oreg., and Seattle-Tacoma, Wash. 
Northwest Airlines holds a temporary 
certificate to serve between the coter- 
minal points of New York and Chicago 
and the terminal point Anchorage, 
Alaska, by way of intermediate points 
at Minneapolis-St. Paul and Edmon- 
ston, Canada. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, is similar to 
the legislation enacted in the 84th Con- 
gress to grant permanent certificates to 
14 local service airlines and the air- 
lines operating under temporary cer- 
tificates in Alaska and Hawaii. We en- 
acted that legislation in order to sta- 
bilize the operations of these airlines 
and thereby reduce their operating costs. 
The pending legislation should be en- 
acted for the same reason. The com- 
mitte held hearings on this legislation. 
We obtained reports from the various 
agencies of the Government involved. 
We considered the bill and it was re- 
ported out by the committee by an over- 
whelming majority. In fact, as I recall, 
there were only 2 of our committee of 
33 who expressed any opposition. 

Subsidy payments by the Federal Gov- 
ernment are needed to operate two of 
the airlines involved, or these routes in- 
volved in this legislation. Northwest 
Airlines does not receive any subsidy. 

One of the principal benefits of per- 
manent certificates is that the carriers 
can make long-term financial arrange- 
ments and purchase needed equipment 
to provide economical and efficient 
service. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that 
this is a highly important bill not only 
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to our own country but especially to the 
Territory of Alaska. 

One of the principal benefits of per- 
manent certificates, Mr. Chairman, is 
that the carriers can make long-term 
financial arrangements and purchase 
equipment needed to provide economi- 
cal and efficient service. They can also 
provide hangars, navigational equip- 
ment, and other facilities needed to pro- 
vide better service to the public. This 
will result in operating economies with a 
resuiting reduction in subsidy costs to 
the Federal Government, which is one 
of the goals which we hope to achieve, 
the same objective that we sought to 
achieve when we voted to permanently 
certificate the 14 local service airline 
carriers in the United States and those 
operating in Alaska and Hawaii during 
the last Congress. 

There are other ways in which the 
public interest will be better served by 
this legislation, and the cost to the Gov- 
ernment reduced, if permanent certifi- 
cates are granted. 

As an example we have: 

First. Executive talent now diverted 
to certificate renewal proceedings will be 
available for improving airline opera- 
tions, thus promoting the public inter- 
est and enabling the carriers to earn 
more money. 

Second, expenses of recertification 
proceedings, estimated at $100,000 or 
more for each renewal, will end, and the 
money saved can be invested in improve- 
ments to provide better service and earn 
additional revenue. 

Third, States, cities, and others which 
must prepare facts and statistics to sup- 
port the renewal application to protect 
their own interests, will be spared that 
expense and inconvenience. 

Fourth, the Federal Government will 
be spared the substantial expense of 
conducting the renewal proceedings. 

Fifth, the investment by States and 
municipalities, and to an extent the Fed- 
eral Government, in aeronautical facili- 
ties needed by the air carriers will be 
placed on a less speculative basis. 

Sixth, long-range personnel programs 
can be developed by the carriers. This 
will result in considerable savings. At 
present the carriers generally must make 
short-range employment contracts, re- 
sulting in a personnel turnover rate 
twice that of the trunk carriers. 

Seventh, patrons of the air carriers 
can plan new business enterprises and 
expand existing operations with confi- 
dence if the air service on which they 
depend is made permanent. ‘This is of 
special importance to Alaska. 

Eighth, the carriers can work out 
needed financing programs on a long- 
term basis, thus reducing or avoiding 
such disadvantages as premium interest 
rates on loans, loan periods timed to 
temporary certificate dates, and the 
many other penalties resulting from the 
uncertain nature of the carriers’ pros- 
pects. 

I would call attention to the report 
which is filed. On page 3, we outline 
the need for this legislation, and if our 
colleagues who are interested would ob- 
tain a copy of the report and read this 
one page, you would get a complete pic- 
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ture of the purpose and the need for 
this legislation. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I am openminded 
about this legislation, but I am a little 
concerned by the fact that the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Secretary of the 
Air Force and the Bureau of the Budget 
seem to have filed adverse reports. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
permit me, I intend to go into that in a 
moment. 

Mr. KEATING. I was going to ask 
the gentleman to cover the objections 
which they raise. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will be glad to cover 
that as soon as I complete my statement. 

It is not necessary to stress the im- 
portance of air transportation to Alaska. 
The only practical alternative of travel 
between the United States and Alaska is 
by auto, over the Alcan Highway. Sur- 
face transportation of freight is slow. 
Consequently, air freight is favored for 
perishable foods and other cargo having 
a high value in relation to weight. 

As a result, the volume of passenger, 
cargo, and mail traffic carried by these 
air carriers has shown a steady growth. 
The future of both Alaska and the air- 
carriers connecting it with the United 
States seems secure, especially, if 
through permanent certification the car- 
riers are given the security and stability 
needed to increase income and reduce 
subsidy requirements. 

Not only is air transportation vital to 
the economic development of Alaska but 
it is important to national defense. No 
one here needs to be reminded of the 
growing importance of Alaska to the 
national defense. The military effort 
there must be supported by air trans- 
portation. If commercial carriers can- 
not fill the need the military must sup- 
ply the transportation they must have. 

We believe that it is in the best inter- 
est of the country to encourage the de- 
velopment of private enterprise. To do 
that, these carriers need additional in- 
centives to make long-term plans, They 
are now living a hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence which stunts growth. Enact- 
ment of the pending bill will in my 
opinion go a long way to give private 
enterprise the incentive to develop a 
sound, long-range transportation pro- 
gram to meet the needs of Alaska. 

The gentleman from New York raises 
the question as to the position of the 
agencies and the departments involved 
in the report. We have set out the let- 
ters received from the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Department of the Air Force, and the 
Assistant Secretary of State in the com- 
mittee report. It is true that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and the Bureau of 
the Budget made unfavorable reports 
opposing the legislation but each of 
them based their opposition on the fact 
that under present law the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has the authority to de- 
termine whether or not a certificate 
should be made permanent. 

That position of these two agencies 
is no different from the position they 
took regarding the other permanent cer- 
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tification legislation in the last Con- 
gress. We permanently certificated 14 
local airline carriers within the United 
States. The Secretary of Commerce op- 
posed that action by Congress for the 
same reason he opposes this bill. The 
Bureau of the Budget gave its report for 
the same reason. But the fact remained 
then as it is now that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has consistently refused 
to grant permanent certificates to these 
lines and, therefore, keep them in a 
stunted position. Because of this they 
cannot move in and develop the service 
the Board itself said is needed; and the 
Board said that in its last action in 
granting temporary certificates to these 
airlines. 

In the case of the Pacific Northern the 
Board found that the service between 
the States and Anchorage in competition 
with Northwest was necessary. The 
Board said: “The record fully supports 
the * * * conclusion that the States- 
Anchorage market requires and can sup- 
port direct competition between two car- 
riers. * * * The Board is unanimous in 
its decision to retain two carriers in this 
market.” 

It was the Board’s decision that this 
Service is necessary. 

The Board rendered a similar decision 
in the case of the Alaska Airlines when 
that certification was made, but like- 
wise granted them a temporary certifi- 
cate. 

They cannot make any long-term 
financing arrangements to purchase the 
equipment they need and the kind of 
facilities that they must have if they 
develop this service. 

The Department of the Air Force is 
not opposed. If you will read the letter 
or the report on page 8, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force said: 

The Department of Defense is aware of 
no adverse effect which its enactment would 
have upon its operation and, therefore, has 
no objection to the bill. 


The Department of State said: 

Accordingly, the Department expresses no 
comment on the substance of the bill and 
has concluded that the bill— 


would have no direct bearing upon 
the United States foreign relations. 

Those were the reports received from 
these agencies of Government. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Might there not be a 
difference between the permanent cer- 
tification of the 14 local carriers and this 
bill here before us? 

Mr. HARRIS. No. 

Mr. KEATING. Am I not correct in 
saying that these are what are called 
trunklines? 

Mr. HARRIS. I suppose you would 
call the Northwest Airlines route part of 
a trunkline operation, but I do not think 
the other routes would be necessarily 
classified as what we refer to as trunk- 
line operations. They are, of course, 
more than local service carriers because 
they do operate from Portland, Seattle, 
and Tacoma into Anchorage and Fair- 
banks, Alaska, but they also serve the 
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local points between those terminal 
points. To that extent they are local 
in character. 

Mr. KEATING. Have we ever taken 
action of this kind with reference to 
what might be termed trunkline carriers 
before? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. The grandfather 
clause that was adopted when the Civil 
Aeronautics Act was passed granted per- 
manent certificates to all who were op- 
erating at that time. So we started out 
doing the same thing for those that were 
operating at that time. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Will the distinguished 
chairman of the committee tell me 
whether there are any other permanent 
carriers going into Alaska? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. Northwest Air- 
lines operates between Seattle-Tacoma 
and Anchorage. The Northwest Airlines 
is permanently certificated for that op- 
eration. Pan American Airlines is per- 
manently certificated to operate between 
Seattle-Tacoma and Fairbanks, Alaska, 
via intermediate points. However, Pa- 
cific Northern and Alaska Airlines, op- 
erate with temporary permits. 

Mr. MORANO. The information I 
am seeking from the gentleman is 
whether or not these carriers would com- 
pete with carriers already holding per- 
manent certificates? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. The Board said 
they are necessary to compete with these 
other two lines that are operating un- 
der permanent certificate. 

Mr. MORANO. Are the four lines, the 
permanent and the temporary, sub- 
sidized? 

Mr. HARRIS. Northwest is not being 
subsidized. They are out from under 
subsidy. The Pan American has been 
under subsidy on this route but we were 
informed by the Board during the hear- 
ings that since October 1, 1956, Pan 
American has been off subsidy. The 
Alaska Airlines that would be affected 
by this bill is being subsidized, and so is 
the Pacific Northern Airlines. 

Mr. MORANO. Will the permanent 
certification of the airlines contained in 
this bill result in permanent subsidies? 

Mr. HARRIS. We think it will reduce 
the Federal subsidies, it will give them 
an opportunity to develop their service 
and obtain the equipment needed in 
order to reduce the subsidy requirements. 

Mr. MORANO. The gentleman is say- 
ing that if we pass this bill there is a 
chance that we can reduce the subsidies 
to the carriers in that area? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is the objective 
we seek. It is the same objective we 
sought with the local airlines, those in 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Is it not true that the 
two Alaska lines dealt with here that 
have only temporary certificates are al- 
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ready in competition with the two that 
have permanent certificates? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 

Mr. JUDD. So what we are trying to 
do is to remove the unfairness of the 
competition to which they are subjected 
through not having permanent certifica- 
tion. 4 

Mr. HARRIS. That is correct. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. When hearings 
were held on this bill, did representa- 
tives of any other competing airlines 
appear in opposition? 

Mr. HARRIS. No, we had no opposi- 
tion from any other competing airline 
or from anyone else, other than the re- 
ports that we received from these agen- 
cies of the Government referred to. 

Mr. MORANO. Then the gentleman 
is making the categorical statement that 
the other two carriers at present perma- 
nently certificated have not opposed this 
measure? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is true. There is 
nothing in this record at all or any in- 
formation we have from any of them 
opposing this legislation. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. Coming from Minne- 
apolis, which is one of the focal points of 
Northwest Airlines from New York to 
Japan, I certainly trust that this legis- 
lation will recetve favorable action here 
today, because I presume the same ap- 
plies to other metropolitan cities along 
the route of the Northwest Airlines. 
They are living today and have been 
for years by the grace of the Commis- 
sion and nothing else, and we learned 
in Minneapolis that the investments 
that they would like to make at perma- 
nent points will amount to a consider- 
able sum in the future. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman 
for his very timely statement. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is not intended 
to grant certificate rights in perpetuity 
to the carriers concerned. Permanent 
certificates which would be awarded by 
the legislation would be subject to the 
Board’s powers of revocation and sus- 
pension for failure to comply with the 
provisions of the act or the terms of 
the certificate as provided by section 
401 th) of the act. This is as follows: 

(h) The Authority, upon petition or com- 
plaint or upon its own initiative, after notice 
and hearing, may alter, amend, modify, or 
suspend any such certificate, in whole or in 
part, if the public convenience and necessity 
so require, or may revoke any such certifi- 
cate, in whole or in part, for intentional 
failure to comply with any provision of this 
title or any order, rule, or regulation issued 
hereunder or any term, condition, or limita- 
tion of such certificate: Provided, That no 
such certificate shall be revoked unless the 
holder thereof fails to comply, within a rea- 
sonable time to be fixed by the Authority, 
with an order of the Authority commanding 
obedience to the provision, or to the order 
(other than an order issued in accordance 
with this proviso), rule, regulation, term, 
condition, or limitation found by the Au- 
thority to have been violated, Any inter- 
ested person may file with the Authority 
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& protest or memorandum in support of or 
in opposition to the alteration, amendment, 
modification, suspension, or revocation of a 
certificate. 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Arkansas has quite fully and fairly 
stated the situation which confronts us 
concerning this legislation. We are fol- 
lowing a precedent of the last session 
of the 84th Congress wherein we dealt 
with this problem concerning some of 
our air carriers, who were suffering un- 
der temporary certificates, by passing 
legislation which authorized a perma- 
nent certificate to 14 local carriers in 
this country, 6 local carriers in Alaska, 
‘and 1 carrier in Hawaii. In all our 
vast air system, the 3 passenger carriers 
involved in this bill are the only pas- 
senger carriers that are not now on 
permanent certificates. As the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] has so 
well stated, they are confronted with 
coming in every 3 or every 5 years ata 
cost of about $100,000 to each of them to 
get an extension of temporary certifi- 
cates. The money which is spent in that 
connection, of course, means that they 
are not going to get off of subsidy if they 
have to go through that expense every 
3 to 5 years. 

And we have this situation, too. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board has never seen 
fit to grant a permanent certificate to 
any carrier. I am speaking of a cer- 
tificate of this nature. Under section 
401 of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
they are specifically charged with the 
responsibility of issuing certificates of 
public convenience and necessity; and 
yet, except for a route or service exten- 
sion, in the 19 years since that act was 
passed, the Board has never seen fit 
to grant to any carrier applicant any- 
thing more than a temporary certificate. 
That is why Congress felt dutybound to 
legislate upon these other routes. This 
bill should have been passed in the last 
session of the Congress. It passed the 
other body but was not taken up in the 
House. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. BURDICK. Having heard the 
gentleman from Minnesota present this 
matter, I want to associate myself with 
him in the sentiments he has expressed 
on this legislation. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Do IJ understand that 
Northwest does or does not have a per- 
manent certificate? 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. North- 
west has a permanent certificate on the 
west coast, but on the inside route from 
Minneapolis to Edmonton to Anchorage, 
it is only on a temporary certificate 
which expires the Ist of July next year. 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr, 
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Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I would appreciate 
it if the gentleman would address him- 
self to this fundamental proposition. 
Basically what troubles me about the 
legislation is that we have set up the 
CAB to decide the very matters which 
it would seem to me are being called 
on to decide here in this body. In other 
words, why is it that the Congress is 
in. the business of deciding when certifi- 
cates should be made permanent or what 
certificates should be granted when we 
have an established administrative body 
set up for that purpose? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. The gen- 
tleman heard me say that in the 19 years 
they have never granted a permanent 
certificate. May I say to the gentleman 
from New York that the CAB recom- 
mended the passage of this legislation 
last year; recommended the permanent 
certification of these other 14 local car- 
riers and the 6 in Alaska; but have re- 
versed themselves this year and opposed 
this legislation. 

Mr. KEATING. Do I understand that 
last year they favored this legislation? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. They fa- 
vored the passage of this legislation; yes, 
sir, and so testified. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Perhaps this 
will clarify some of the points raised. 
This was in the hearings last year at 
which time our committee considered 
the two bills, H. R. 9252 and H. R. 9253. 
One bill was identical to the bill we are 
now considering and the other bill was 
the bill that passed last year to grant 
permanent certification to the local in- 
tra-Alaska carriers. The Chairman of 
the CAB was testifying and he said: 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I would like 
to summarize the Board's position, that per- 
manent certification as provided for in H. R. 
9252 and H. R. 9253 for carriers operating in 
Hawali and Alaska, and between the United 
States and Alaska, would be in the national 
public interest at this time. 

Mr. Harris. I suppose then the formal ques- 
tion would be: Why you do not go ahead and 
issue it to them? 

Mr. ApAMs, Well, Mr. Chairman, we would 
find it appropriate to issue such certificates 
at the time of a route case that was being 
sent to the President in each one of these 
carriers affected. It would not be a normal 
proceeding for the Board to set such a matter 
down by its own motion. In the past, the 
Board in some of the cases, has recommended 
to the President that a permanent certificate 
be issued. In some cases it has recommended 
that a temporary certificate be issued. 

However, inasmuch as this legislation is 
of this date and affords an opportunity to 
treat the entire subject, the Board concurs 
in the passage of the legislation and finds 
it in the public interest, 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. For how long is a 
temporary certificate valid? 
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Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. This is 
the strange thing. We have the 3 car- 
riers involved with temporary certifi- 
cates; Alaska and Pacific Northern are 
operating under 5-year certificates and 
Northwest on their so-called inside route 
or segment 2 route is operating only for 
3 years. So they vary. I think at times 
they have made it for as short as 18 
months. 

Mr. MORANO. Is the validity of a 
temporary certificate at the discretion of 
the CAB? 

Mr, O’HARA of Minnesota. I suppose 
it is a matter that has to be continued. 
If a temporary certificate is issued by 
the Board, they would then have to re- 
consider it sometime before their term 
ran out on them, 

Mr. MORANO. Are they revokable? 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. I think 
they are for a definite length of time. 
During that time they are not revokable. 
That is about all you can say. But there 
is no assurance under them. These air- 
lines who are operating on a temporary 
certificate never know and cannot make 
firm commitments. They have not any 
assurance for the period beyond the ex- 
oe date of the temporary certifi- 
cate. 

Mr. MORANO. Is the distinguished 
gentleman then saying that that might 
be the valid reason for the enactment of 
this legislation, to give some assurance of 
a definite date? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. It is one 
of the very important things to be con- 
sidered here. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Is it not true that in 
planning for aircraft procurement on 
these routes it is almost impossible for 
an airline to operate these routes effec- 
tively if they cannot plan for more than 
3 or 5 years? 

Mr. CHARA of Minnesota, That is 
right. They have to go in and make 
their financing and banking arrange- 
ments for a longer period of time. 
Oftentimes they will wait 3 to 5 years 
before they get the type of plane they 
want to get. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT, Is it not true that 
originally, in 1955, when these certifi- 
cates were being renewed on a tempo- 
rary basis, the Civil Aeronautics Board 
suggested a 3-year renewal for Pacific 
Northern Airlines and 3 years for North- 
west, and the Board itself extended the 
first 2 for 5 years and left Northwest 
with 3 years? Under the 3-year exten- 
sion they could not have had any fi- 
nancing at all, and the situation has not 
been notably improved under the 5-year 
arrangement. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota, That is 
right. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oregon, 
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Mr. NORBLAD. How many years 
have these lines been operating into 
Alaska? 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. Alaska 
and Pacific Northern, for over 25 years. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Under a temporary 
certificate? 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. They 
have operated since 1951 in the States- 
Alaska operation, both of them, on a 
temporary certificate. 

May I call your attention to the ac- 
tion of the Board. The Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board when these extensions were 
granted strongly recommended the con- 
tinuation of this service. I presume the 
Delegate from Alaska will go into some 
of the language used by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in that connection. From 
a national-defense standpoint, we have 
the testimony of General Twining, who 
testified in the hearings of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and General Atkin- 
son, as to the very great need in national 
defense for this Alaskan service. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I desire to com- 
mend the committee on the action it has 
taken in approving this bill and bring- 
ing it to the floor of the House for ac- 
tion. It has seemed to me to be wholly 
unfair and inequitable to expect these 
companies to operate continuously un- 
der temporary certificates. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. And com- 
peting against airlines operating under 
permanent certificates. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Is it true that if 
they are granted permanent certificates 
they can operate much more efficiently 
and effectively and at less cost? 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. And cer- 
tainly with much more assurance, if 
they are going to be able to reduce their 
subsidy payments, those that happen to 
be on subsidy. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. That is the point 
I wanted the gentleman to make. 

Mr, O'HARA of Minnesota. The gen- 
tleman is exactly right. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
WESTLAND] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
am pleased to rise in support of H. R. 
4520. Passage of this bill, which would 
grant permanent certification to those 
airlines operating continuously between 
the United States and the Territory of 
Alaska since January 1, 1956, under a 
temporary certificate, will be of substan- 
tial benefit to Northwest Airlines, Alaska 
Airlines, and Pacific Northern Airlines, 
all of which are operating under the 
above conditions. 

Since the fall of 1953, air transporta- 
tion has been the only means of travel 
for persons wishing to go to Alaska, ex- 
cept for the long trip by automobile over 
the Alaska Highway. Moreover, the 
Territory has no rail connection with 
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the United States and the States-Alaska 
airlines provide the only means for fast 
transportation of freight. Accordingly, 
the people of Alaska have come to de- 
pend upon air traffic to the States for 
many essential services. 

Two years ago Congress passed an 
amendment to the Civil Aeronautics Act 
granting permanent certificates to the 
local service airlines, and during the last 
session amended the act further to grant 
permanent certificates to intra-Alaska 
and intra-Hawaii airlines. The hear- 
ings, in connection with both of these 
pieces of legislation, developed a great 
mass of evidence indicating the problems 
under which those carriers labored in 
operating under temporary certificates. 
The temporarily certificated States- 
Alaska carriers are presently beset with 
identical problems of unavailability of 
financing, insecurity of personnel, and 
waste of time and money in recurrent 
certificate renewal proceedings, and they 
deserve to be relieved of these problems 
to the same extent as the other two 
classes of carriers have been relieved. 

I believe the temporarily certificated 
States-Alaska carriers would be in a 
much better position to continue the 
improvement of their services if their 
certificates were to be made permanent. 
The Territory of Alaska will continue to 
progress industrially and grow in popu- 
lation, which in turn means that its need 
for air transportation to and from the 
States will continually increase. Secu- 
rity and stability for the operating rights 
of carriers performing this essential 
service would make a substantial contri- 
bution to the welfare of the whole Terri- 
tory of Alaska, and I believe would be 
in accordance with the best interests of 
those areas of the United States served 
by those routes. 

It is entirely possible that within the 
near future Alaska may be granted state- 
hood. If this occurs, the importance of 
permanent certification will be even 
greater. In fact, if Alaska had been 
a State at an earlier date, it is prob- 
able Alaska and Pacific Northern Air- 
lines would have been included as feeder 
airlines and thereby granted permanent 
certification as local service airlines. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a further inter- 
est in this legislation. Alaska Airlines 
has its main stateside terminals at the 
Snohomish County  Airport—Paine 
Field—located in the Second District of 
Washington, which I have the honor to 
represent. In addition, the maintenance 
and repair shops for the airlines are lo- 
cated at the Snohomish County Airport. 
This is a large and active enterprise, 
representing an annual payroll of well 
over $1 million. Furthermore, Alaska 
Airlines has recently disclosed that it 
plans to expand itseoperations at Paine 
Field substantially, including broadening 
of its maintenance and repair activities 
and establishment of a freight terminal. 
I bring these facts up, Mr. Chairman, to 
indicate Alaska Airlines is an important 
segment of the economy in our area and 
is an expanding organization, perform- 
ing a vital service to the Pacific North- 
west and the Territory of Alaska and 
deserving of permanent certification. 
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There is one additional point which I 
want to mention at this time, Mr. Chair- 
man. At the present time Pan Ameri- 
can Airways enjoys permanent certifi- 
cation on the States-Alaska run. It 
seems to me only consistent with fair 
competition and adequate service that 
the present temporarily certificated car- 
riers, which have proven themselves to 
be competent and necessary in the han- 
dling of States-Alaska air traffic, should 
be granted permanent certification also. 

I believe H. R. 4520 to be necessary 
and proper legislation and strongly urge 
its approval. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the gen- 
tlewoman from Minnesota [Mrs. KNUT- 
son]. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
favor H. R. 4520 which would grant per- 
manent certification to three States- 
Alaska carriers—Pacific Northern, Alas- 
ka Airlines, and Northwest Airlines. 
The routes involved are Seattle-Alaska 
routes for the first two carriers, and the 
inside Minneapolis-Edmonton-Anchor- 
age route of Northwest. 

Permanent certification is essential to 
these carriers in order that they may 
develop their routes in an orderly man- 
ner and make long-range plans for the 
purchase of necessary equipment. Per- 
manency for Northwest on the inside 
route will permit the more rapid devel- 
opment of the Twin Cities as a gateway 
to Alaska and, ultimately, the Orient. 
From this standpoint the bill is of great 
economic importance to the State of 
Minnesota. 

Permanent certification for the States- 
Alaska carriers is appropriate since this 
group alone is now required to operate 
without the security of permanence. 
The Congress previously has granted 
permanent certificates to the local serv- 
ice carriers and to the intra-Alaska car- 
riers. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend the committee for its favorable 
and prompt action on this bill. The in- 
side route to Alaska was originally de- 
veloped as a matter of the essential de- 
fense of this Nation and our Territory of 
Alaska. 

During World War II, it was manda- 
tory that the most rapid logistic com- 
munications be established and main- 
tained between the United States and 
Alaska. An inside route by air was 
considered essential to our national de- 
fense. The United States also built the 
Alcan Highway for the same purpose, 

The War Department asked air car- 
riers to consider this route to Alaska, and 
Northwest Airlines responded and was 
awarded the duty of flying this inside 
route for the Government. After the 
war, Northwest Airlines continued to fly 
this route under temporary certification 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board as a com- 
mercial enterprise. A 7-year certifica- 
tion was granted to the airline, and this 
temporary certification was extended for 
3 years when it was to expire. 

Now it is proper that the Congress 
grant this certification on a permanent 
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basis for several reasons. The route was 
“pioneered and developed by Northwest 
Airlines as a contribution to national de- 
tense. The experience of the airline in 
flying the cold areas of the continent was 
put to practical use for the country, and 
the inside route was developed for the 
military. Northwest thus added to their 
experience in cold-weather flying, and 
has continued to gain this experience 
over the 10 years that they have flown 
this route commercially since the end of 
World War II. 

Second, every airline wants the short- 
est transcontinental routes possible, and 
it is in the national interest that these 
economical routes be developed. The 
inside route to Alaska is one of these 
routes. It is a leg of the shortest: route 
to the Orient, an area that is increasing 
in importance and influence in the world. 

Third, the inside route to Alaska is 
a logical extension of the routes flown by 
Northwest Airlines. Traffic has con- 
tinued to build up on this route, and this 
buildup will continue. To meet the de- 
mands of this traffic, as well as the 
demands of our national interest, an air- 
line must be able to plan far into the 
future. It must design and order special 
equipment to fly the cold northern 
routes. Without permanent certifica- 
tion, it is impossible for an airline to 
make the commitments necessary for 
this equipment. Permanent certification 
will help develop air service in the na- 
tional interest and as a commercial en- 
terprise in this area of the world. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 


gentleman from Washington {[Mr. 
PELLY]. 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I think 


the bill has been so well covered by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] 
and others that I will not use the full 5 
minutes. 

The southern terminus of the lines 
into the Seattle-Tacoma area being in 
my district, I should like to take a min- 
ute or two to emphasize the unique char- 
acter of the service given by the Alaska 
Airlines and the Pacific Northern Air- 
lines, which I am sure is the case with 
the Northwest Airlines in its service to 
Alaska. First of all, we have to bear in 
mind that since this original operation 
was set up passenger service by ships 
has been discontinued. Therefore, since 
there is no railroad, and to all intents 
and purposes there is no highway and no 
buses, this is the only form of passenger 
service to our great Territory of Alaska. 

I hope you will recall, too, that many 
of the communities in Alaska are com- 
pletely isolated. They are not connected 
with each other by roads and to some 
extent, of course, the service is seasonal. 
Therefore, I think in terms of the dis- 
tance involved, we have to recognize that 
you are coming into jet transportation. 
In any event, we are certainly in the era 
of more expensive airplanes and equip- 
ment for the lines and the cost of opera- 
tion. These particular airlines have 
done a very excellent job in serving 
Alaska. The whole record is replete 
with that. I think they are fully entitled 
to have now the same privileges which 
were originally given to some of the older 
air services. I hope, too, consideration 
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will be given to the fact that historically 
the CAB has not been willing to give 
permanent certification. The whole 
policy of subsidy to airlines, of course, 
is to create low-cost mass transporta- 
tion. We think in this case we have it. 
I think we are in the position that what 
we need now is to give the companies a 
chance to give better service. This legis- 
lation certainly will stabilize the service 
to Alaska and will give the public the 
benefit of that better equipment and that 
Stabilization. So, I urge those Members 
who might normally be a little reluctant 
because it has not had the full support 
of the CAB to recognize that historically 
no services of this nature have had per- 
mament certification given them and it 
is the prerogative of the Congress of the 
United States to do that. After all, the 
CAB is an arm of the Congress. We 
have been abrogating our responsibility 
in not seeing that established businesses 
and lines, such as are involved in this 
particular legislation, were granted the 
full privilege of permanent certification. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLMES. I congratulate the 
gentleman from Washington for the 
clear and concise way he has outlined 
the importance of this matter to the 
Territory of Alaska. I join with him in 
urging the Members to support this leg- 
islation which we, in the Northwest, who 
have been working with Alaska on this 
matter, think is extremely important to 
the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. PELLY. Iam always glad to have 
the support of my colleagues from the 
State of Washington and particularly 
those who are in the area in the eastern 
part of the State. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, PELLY. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. I would like to join in 
the compliment which my colleague, the 
gentleman from Washington I[Mr. 
Homes] has paid and to associate my- 
self with his remarks. I, too, urge the 
Members to support this measure. 

Mr. PELLY. I thank the gentleman. 
My two colleagues from the State of 
Washington by their remarks indicate 
their recognition of the fact that as a 
State and as an area, we are all inter- 
dependent on each other and what bene- 
fits one benefits the other. I do, indeed, 
thank you both. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the delegate from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT], a cosponsor of the legislation to- 
gether with the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, 10 minutes. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am glad to yield to 
my friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
congratulate the committee for the work 
they have done on this legislation and 
for bringing it to the floor. Certainly, 
it is legislation which I hope passes ex- 
peditiously. I happen to have had an 
opportunity to use the service both of 
the Pacific Northern Airlines as well as 
the Alaska Airlines. They are doing an 
outstanding job for that particular area 
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of our country—an area, which I might 
say, is very much in need of additional 
transportation services. I think they are 
entitled to be able to make some long- 
range plans in order to increase their 
service which is so badly needed by the 
Territory of Alaska. I deeply appreciate 
the action of the committee in bringing 
this bill to the floor. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

In the first place, I want to thank sin- 
cerely the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman form Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Harris], for his leadership in 
bringing this bill to the floor. 

Likewise, I want to thank the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. O'Hara], the 
author of the bill, for introducing H. R. 
4520, which is a companion measure to 
the one which I introduced. 

Every point, in substance, in connec- 
tion with this bill, has been adequately 
explained to you. There are a few 
other matters upon which I should like 
to dwell. 

In my opinion, the enactment into law 
of this bill will round out what I con- 
sider to be a grand plan, no less, for the 
development of civil aviation in the 
United States. 

First, there was a bill that provided 
for permanent certification for the local 
feeder carriers. Then last year there 
was a bill to provide similar certification 
for the intra-Alaska and intra-Hawaii 
carriers, and now we have this measure 
before us. 

Previously the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, which last year approved this 
legislation and is now opposing it, re- 
ported as follows to the Congress: 

The reasons which led the Board to issue 
temporary rather than permanent certificates 
to air carriers operating between the United 
States and Alaska are in general of the same 
nature as those which formed the basis of 
the Board’s policy for temporary certification 
of the local service carriers operating within 
the United States, 


Those reasons no longer obtain by 
reason of the fact that the bill providing 
permanent certification is law. But we 
do have a feeling that if left to the Board 
this matter may be a long, long time in 
being settled. 

There is as much right in this bill as 
there was in the two previous bills. In 
1955, in passing upon the permanent 
certification for Northwest Airlines on 
the route from Seattle to Anchorage, the 
Board said, in part: 

Air service from the States to Anchorage 
is a matter of prime importance to the econ- 
omy of Alaska and the national defense in- 
terests of the United States. The granting 
of a certificate to Northwest on only a tem- 
porary basis would of necessity imply that 
we, the Board, might some day decide not to 
renew Northwest’s authority to serve this 
route, (a) because the route was not war- 
ranted, or (b) the carrier’s performance on 
the route was not satisfactory. Neither of 
those alternatives appears to be a reasonable 
eventuality. 


And the Board has never contended, to 
my knowledge, that the service being 
performed by Pacific Northern Airlines 
from Portland and Seattle and Tacoma 
to Anchorage, or Alaska Airlines from 
Portland and Tacoma and Seattle to 
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Fairbanks, or by Northwest along the in- 
side route is other than necessary. 

I do not believe there is the slightest 
intention on the part of the Board to re- 
voke any of those services, but so long 
as they must operate under a temporary 
certificate, they are at a grave disad- 
vantage. For example, PNA wants to 
build a substantial hangar at the 
Tacoma-Seattle Airport. Financing is 
very difficult when this company has only 
2 years of a temporary certificate to run. 
Alaska Airlines is competing on the route 
to Fairbanks with DC-4’s. True, it has 
on order two new DC-6’s, but they are 
not in service. 

It stands to reason that the company 
will do better with modern equipment 
when it competes with the common 
carrier which has modern equipment. 

As to the national defense aspects of 
this situation, a report made to the com- 
mittee and printed in the report before 
you from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force, said: 

However, the Department of Defense is 
aware of no adverse effect which its enact- 
ment would have upon its operations and, 
therefore, has no objection to the bill. 


Back in 1950, General Twining was 
Commander in Chief of the Alaskan Air 
Command in Alaska. They had a CAB 
hearing up there and General Twining 
testified. I wish to read a few excerpts 
from his statement to the Board. Gen- 
eral Twining said: 

Air transportation is vital to the develop- 
ment of the territory between Alaska and 
the United States. 


Later he said: 

The development of commercial airlines 
in peacetime will develop the facilities that 
will be required in war. We would like to 
see as many air routes from Alaska back to 
the United States as you can possibly sup- 
port in peacetime. Then when the emerg- 
ency comes they will be available for defense. 


I suggest that if for no other reason 
than to carry out the recommendation of 
General Twining in behalf of national 
defense, this bill ought to be passed. 

Again, General Twining said: 

It is a genuine interest of the military 
that they feel in favor of the development 
of the airlift, the commercial airlift, from the 
States to the Territory. 


General Twining said also: 

I would like to see as many as the traffic 
can support, 

I certainly think it ought to be more than 
two. 


As the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Petty] said, Alaska is peculiarly 
dependent upon air transportation. We 
have no passenger steamship service to 
western Alaska at all; you go by air, or 
you go by car over the Alaska Highway, 
which means that most people going to 
the Territory or coming from the Terri- 
tory are required to fly. 

It was stated to the committee that 
if the use of airplanes were as great in 
the United States as in Alaska, the en- 
tire population of the United States 
would be airlifted once a year. That 
will give you an example of how the 
airplane is used there and needed there. 

Many sections of the Territory have 
no roads at all, as you know, and there 
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would be no transportation of conse- 
quence or any at all in some cases if 
the airplane were not available. 

I know of nothing that could be done 
to put these substantial carriers in a bet- 
ter competitive situation for their own 
good, for the good of their stockholders, 
for the good of the public in Alaska, and 
in the interest of the military situation 
in Alaska than to enact this bill into law. 

None of these companies are Johnny- 
come-lately companies: Northwest is 
one of the oldest in the United States; 
Alaska Airlines, and Pacific Northern 
have been operating within the Territory 
of Alaska for more than a quarter of a 
century. They are stable, they are there 
to stay, but they need the help that this 
bill and this bill alone can give. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The airlines which will 
benefit by this bill are at the present 
time and have been for a number of 
years past an integral part of the basic 
economy of the Territory of Alaska. Is 
that correct? 

Mr, BARTLETT. That is absolutely 
correct, and well stated. 

Mr. SAYLOR. And if this bill is 
passed it will lend a degree of real sta- 
bility not just to these airlines but also 
to the Territory of Alaska and to the 
people up there. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That in my opinion 
is an absolutely factual statement. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I would be delighted to 
join in support of this bill and urge that 
it be passed very speedily so that the 
people of Alaska can get the benefits to 
which they are entitled. 

Mr, BARTLETT, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the pending legisla- 
tion. There are two vital matters that 
have not been mentioned in the develop- 
ment of business. Wherever it is in 
Alaska, due to the necessity of traveling 
by air, these businesses must be able to 
plan on permanent bases. The only way 
in which Alaska can expand and attract 
business is to have air transportation. 
The permanent certification of the lines 


mentioned in this bill is necessary if we 


are to have a physical development of 
the Territory of Alaska and particu- 
larly if it is to become a State. 

In the second place, the municipali- 
ties at the present time that do have air- 
ports and are considering expansion, 
and those communities which do not 
have airports but consider putting air- 
ports in, have to know whether or not 
these airlines are going to be permanent 
or temporary. That seems to me a sec- 
ond good and valid reason why these air- 
lines should have a permanent certifi- 
cate. 

There seems to be a few on the floor 
here this afternoon who are somewhat 
disturbed that we do not allow the CAB 
to determine all of the factors with re- 
spect to permanent certification. It has 
never been the policy of this committee 
to overrule any designated agency of 
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the Government which has as a part of 
its business making any possible route 
permanent, and that includes the per- 
manent certification of airlines. How- 
ever, the committee does feel that it and 
this Congress has the responsibility to 
review the actions of the CAB periodi- 
cally, and if we do not feel they are 
complying with the spirit of the law in 
granting permanent certifications when 
they are necessary, we feel it is the 
duty of the Congress to enter and get 
legislation through the Congress which 
will give these airlines permanent cer- 
tification. We feel that the legislative 
responsibility is ours. We do in all in- 
stances give the CAB years of opportu- 
nity in which to determine whether 
or not they believe in their own estima- 
tion these airlines ought to have per- 
manent certification. 

I think the historical review of what 
has been done in the last 19 years indi- 
cates that the CAB has never granted 
permanent certification to any of these 
lines, they have not granted all of the 
permanent certificates that perhaps 
should have been granted thus far and 
it has been the duty of the Congress 
where the airlines have gotten a per- 
manent certificate to get it through the 
Congress. 

It is for these reasons and those that 
have been enumerated here before that 
it appears to me this legislation is in the 
best interest of all the country, and 
especially Alaska. 

Mr. HALE. Mr, Chairman will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. I want to commend the 
gentleman’s statement, I am interested 
in this legislation. I sat through the 
hearings this year and in the 84th Con- 
gress and I think this is a singularly 
meritorious piece of legislation which 
should be of great advantage to the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska as well as to the United 
States. Also I particularly commend 
the statements made by the Delegate 
from Alaska [Mr, BARTLETT], who has 
been most helpful to our committee in 
its consideration of this legislation, as 
well as of the legislation which was 
passed last year for the permanent cer- 
tification of various intra-Alaska air- 
lines. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon [Mrs, GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
H. R. 4520 is legislation ir. which the city 
of Portland, Oreg., has been interested 
for some time. It is legislation, indeed, 
which is not only important to Portland 
and other sections of my State of Ore- 
gon but to the entire Pacific Northwest 
as well as to Alaska. 

Since the fall of 1951 Portland has had 
direct air service to Alaska on the Alaska 
Airlines and Pacific Northern Airlines. 
They have become vital links in the 
chain of commerce between Portland and 
Alaska. The growth of trade on this 
route, particularly in perishables, has 
been a development of great economic 
value and importance to our area. Only 
air service is adequate to serve these 
markets and maintain this trade. 
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Mr. Speaker, the people of Portland 
regard this service as vital to their in- 
terests and well being. Unfortunately, 
temporary certification has been a major 
handicap to the development of these 
two airlines. With permanent certifica- 
tion the lines could plan and finance on 
a long-range basis for better, faster, and 
more dependable service. By the same 
token, businessmen could lay their plans 
on a long-range basis. 

The port of Portland International 
Airport has an investment past and 
planned of over $18 million, which is di- 
rectly dependent in part on the future 
of these airlines. 

It is my firm conviction that if the 
carriers operating between the States 
and Alaska are to render the service nec- 
essary to trade, commerce, and the na- 
tional defense, they must be relieved of 
the uncertainties implicit in short-term 
certificates. The instability inherent in 
their present temporary status not only 
handicaps the carriers in obtaining re- 
sources to expand and develop their serv- 
ices but also inhibits the public in placing 
reliance upon these services. 

The need, I am convinced, is great and 
this legislation should have been passed 
in the last Congress. I, therefore, urge 
passage of H. R. 4520. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN]. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
very desirable legislation, and I com- 
mend the committee for the very fine 
work it has done on it. 

The States-Alaska air carriers stand 
today as the only long-established car- 
riers still operating without permanent 
certificates. Passage of H. R. 4520 will 
remedy this existing inequity. 

Mr. Chairman, the future development 
of the Territory of Alaska requires the 
continued operation of Alaska Airlines 
and Pacific Northern. The findings of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board provide ade- 
quate testimony to this thesis. 

Nor can we overlook the importance 
of the continued operation of the States- 
Alaska air carriers under permanent cer- 
tificates to the State of Oregon and the 
Pacific Northwest in general. The con- 
stant increase of air traffic between Ore- 
gon and Alaska and the growing econ- 
omy of both areas require the continua- 
tion of these airlines. Added to these 
important considerations, we have the 
requirements of national defense—re- 
quirements which would clearly be 
served by the granting of permanent 
certificates. 

Consequently, I feel that H. R. 4520 is 
pama legislation ana urge its passage. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son]. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
think that by this time the Members of 
the Committee recognize the wisdom and 
the logic and the justice of this proposed 
legislation, and I am not going to labor 
further any of the very effective argu- 
ments which have been made in its be- 
half. I strongly urge the enactment of 
this proposed legislation. So far as I 
Know, there is no excuse for requiring 
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these airlines to operate under the un- 
certainties and the handicaps of tem- 
porary certificates. Whether the Civil 
Aeronautics Board recognizes the fact or 
not, Alaska is here to stay, Alaska avia- 
tion is here to stay, and I urge that we 
do what we can to put Alaska aviation 
on a stable basis. 

Mr. Chairman, a principal need for 
permanent certification of these carriers 
serving Alaska is to provide a stable op- 
eration which will enable these airlines 
to make long-range plans for the pur- 
chase of new equipment, the construc- 
tion of hangars and other operational 
facilities which will have a direct bene- 
ficial effect on the economy of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska and the Nation. 

Such long-range financing has been 
extremely difficult for these carriers to 
obtain due to the uncertainty of their 
operation under the present temporary 
certification. It is well established that 
their management is capable and that 
cargo and passenger service have met 
the demands of the air traffic to and 
from Alaska, which has increased tre- 
mendously in recent years. 

I strongly urge the enactment of this 
legislation. 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. O'BRIEN]. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I just want to associate my- 
self with those who have urged approval 
of this legislation. As a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I am convinced that any- 
thing we do to help the economy of 
Alaska will help the economy of the en- 
tire Nation. I would also like to point 
out that the people of Alaska probably 
are the most air-minded people any- 
where in the world. The women in 
Alaska very frequently fly into town to 
do their week’s shopping. I think this 
is excellent legislation not only for 
Alaska and the Northwest but the entire 
Nation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 401 (e) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended (49 U. S. C. 481 (e)), is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(5) If any applicant who makes appli- 
cation for a certificate with 120 days after 
the date of enactment of this paragraph shall 
show that, from January 1, 1957, until the 
effective date of this paragraph, it, or its 
predecessor in interest, was an air carrier 
continuously operating as such (except as 
to interruptions of service over which the 
applicant or its predecessor in interest had 
no control) under a temporary certificate of 
public convenience and necessity authoriz- 
ing it to engage in air transportation with 
respect to persons, property, and mail be- 
tween points in the continental United 
States and points in the Territory of Alaska, 
the Board, upon proof of such fact only, 


shall, unless the service rendered by such 


applicant during such period was inade- 
quate and inefficient, issue a certificate or 
certificates of unlimited duration, author- 
izing such applicant to engage in air trans- 
portation with respect to persons, property, 
and mail between the terminal and inter- 
mediate points between which it or its pred- 
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ecessor so continuously operated between 
January 1, 1957, and the date of enactment 
of this paragraph.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

First page, line 10, strike 99 beginning 
with “continuously” all that follows down 
through and including “Alaska,” on page 
2, line 7, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “furnishing service between points 
in the United States and points in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska (including service to inter- 
mediate points in Canadian territory) au- 
thorized by certificate or certificates of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity issued by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to render such serv- 
ice between such points, and that any por- 
tion of such service between any points or 
for any class of traffic was performed pur- 
suant to a temporary certificate or certifi- 
cates of public convenience and necessity 
issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 13, strike out beginning with 
“so continuously” all that follows down 
through and including “paragraph” on line 
15 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“was temporarily authorized by such cer- 
tificate or certificates as of the date of enact- 
ment of this paragraph.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harris as a 
substitute for the committee amendment: 
On page 2, line 22, strike out beginning with 
“so continuously” and all that follows down 
through and including the word “para- 
graph” on line 24, and insert was tem- 
porarily authorized to operate by such cer- 
tificate or certificates as of the date of en- 
actment of this paragraph.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The committee amendment as amend- 
ed by the substitute was agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose: and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Davis of Tennessee, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 4520) to amend 
section 401 (e) of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 in order to authorize perma- 
nent certification for certain air carriers 
operating between the United States and 
Alaska, pursuant to House Resolution 
308, he reported the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 
pa motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 
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LIMITING PAYMENTS TO CERTAIN 
BENEFICIARIES OF CERTAIN VET- 
ERANS : 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 245 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 72) to amend section 21 of the World 
War Veterans’ Act, 1924, to provide for the 
disposition of certain benefits which are un- 
paid at the death of the intended benefi- 
ciary. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No, 140] 

Anderson, Dooley Moss 

Mont, Eberharter Mumma 
Barden Farbstein O'Konski 
Bates Fino Pillion 
Beamer Flood Powell 
Blitch Gray Prouty 
Boland Halleck Shelley 
Bowler Healey Smith, Miss. 
Celler Holtzman Steed 
Cole James Teller 
Coudert Kearney Thompson, N. J. 
Dawson, III. Kearns Thornberry 
Diggs Kluczynski Vinson 
Dingell Machrowicz Westland 
Dollinger Mailllard 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
seventy-nine Members are present, a 
quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


LIMITING PAYMENTS TO CERTAIN 
BENEFICIARIES OF CERTAIN VET- 
ERANS 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BoLLING] is recognized. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scotr] and at this time 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, House 
Resolution 245 provides for the consid- 
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eration of H. R. 72, reported with an 
amendment from the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee with one vote against the 
measure. 

House Resolution 245 provides for an 
open rule and 2 hours of general debate 
on the bill. 

The purpose of H. R. 72 is to prevent 
payments of gratuities which are held 
for the credit of a beneficiary of the 
Veterans’ Administration who is under 
legal disability, from being paid upon 
the death of the beneficiary to any per- 
son other than the spouse, child, or 
children—adult or minor—or dependent 
parents of the beneficiary. I understand 
that an amendment will be offered to 
eliminate the word “dependent” before 
“parents.” Where there is no spouse, 
child or parents, such funds, less debts 
and expenses of administration of the 
estate, will revert to the United States. 
The gratuities affected are compensa- 
tion for service-connected disability or 
death, pension for non-service-con- 
nected disability or death, emergency 
officers’ retirement pay, servicemen’s 
indemnity, and retirement pay. The 
amendment to the bill clarifies the intent 
of the bill to specifically exclude United 
States Government life insurance or na- 
tional service life insurance. 

A study was made by the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee which indicates there 
are hundreds of cases involving sizable 
estates derived from compensation and 
pension which are held for incompetent 
veterans who have no close relatives. 
Cases are cited in the report of large 
estates going to distant relatives, many 
in foreign countries, who have had 
little, or nothing to do with the bene- 
ficiary during his lifetime. The com- 
mittee report states that it has never 
been the intent of Congress that vet- 
erans’ benefits should be accumulated 
for distant relatives. 

I believe it should be pointed out that 
the bill will, in no way, affect any vet- 
eran adversely. He will, upon recovery 
from his legal disability, receive the full 
benefits of the money paid to his 
account. 

It is impossible to estimate the savings 
which will accrue to the United States, 
but it appears that millions of dollars 
over the next few years will revert to the 
Treasury. 

The committee report complies with 
the Ramseyer rule and I urge the adop- 
tion of House Resolution 245 so the House 
may proceed with the consideration of 
this bill. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to point out to the House 
something to remember as the horrible 
or the so-called horrible parts of this bill 
are pointed out. This bill passed the 
House last year under suspension of rules 
and without a rollcall vote. Five of the 
finest members of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee worked on this bill for 
months. It is the result of analyzing 
thoroughly our veteran laws and trying 
to find some way to save money in our 
veterans’ program. The gentleman from 


Mr. Speaker, 
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North Carolina [Mr. SuHurorp], the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. WHITE- 
NER], the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Sisk], the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. ADAIR], and the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. WEAVER] were the gentle- 
men who worked on this bill. If any 
Member of this House believes that these 
fine gentlemen would come here with 
anything but a bill favorable to the vet- 
erans, I think he would be greatly mis- 
taken. This is a good bill. There are 
many Members trying to get away. If 
Members would get our report and take 
a look at it, there would not be any oppo- 
sition to the bill. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 1 minute for the 
purpose of saying that I am in accord 
with the statement made by the gentle- 
man from Missouri and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. The bill 
seems to be worthwhile and could affect 
a total sum in the hands of veterans of 
about $59 million, the latest available 
figure as of June 30, 1956. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL. 
ANDERSEN], 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, Government economy is and 
should be one of our first and foremost 
objectives. There is no one in this body 
more interested in true economy than 
I am, but I cannot accept the arguments 
we hear so often lately that the place 
to economize is at the expense of farmers 
and veterans. So many say we should 
start our economy with farmers and 
veterans, but I say that is the last place 
we should swing the economy ax. If 
there are any groups in this Nation who 
need help and understanding the most, 
these are the ones who need it. I have 
no sympathy for the so-called economy 
advocates who would destroy either our 
farm or our veteran programs. 

Now look at the bill before us. It pur- 
ports to recapture for the Treasury a 
vast sum of money now in the hands of 
guardians for minors and incompetent 
veterans. The committee report on page 
3 cites a total figure of $543,599,044.38 
but it does not break this down to show 
how much of that belongs to minors and 
how much to incompetents. The report 
does show that 237,751 minors and 110,- 
287 incompetents are involved. Now, it 
seems reasonable to assume that these 
minors will shortly reach their majority 
and about two-thirds of these veterans 
will take title to their own property. 
Therefore, this high-sounding figure of 
over half a billion dollars is largely a 
fictional figure insofar as recapture by 
the Treasury is concerned. When you 
boil it all down, the $59 million held in 
special Treasury accounts for these vet- 
erans is about all that could be recap- 
tured with any degree of certainty. 

That being the case, let us set aside 
this fabulous figure of half a billion dol- 
lars and take a look at the real objectives 
of this bill. Look at the hearings on 
page 1361 and see what the Disabled 
American Veterans has to say about the 
proposal. That great organization of 
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service-disabled veterans had this to) jcan Veterans and by the conscience of 


say, and I quote: 

As to the propriety of H. R. 72, the DAV 
is firmly convinced that the provisions of 
the bill should be liberalized to eliminate 
the necessity of the parents showing de- 
pendency, and to include brothers and sisters 
among those who can inherit the accumu- 
lated estates of the deceased veterans under 
the circumstances contemplated by H. R. 
72. There are numerous instances in the 
files of the Veterans’ Administration where 
siblings have made many and long-continued 
sacrifices in behalf of their veteran relatives 
suffering from mental disease and to exclude 
them as proposed in the bill under consid- 
eration would unquestionably result in 
many cases of inequity and cause much 
merited criticism among veterans and their 
families. And it would seem to be even 
more indefensible to require parents to prove 
dependency upon the deceased incompetent 
veteran before sharing in the estate. We 
all know numerous instances wherein par- 
ents have suffered greatly financially and in 
other distressing ways due to the actions 
and medical demands of mentally incapi- 
tated children and for the Government to 
insist upon them establishing that depend- 
ency exists within the purview of H. R. 72 
is going entirely too far, in our opinion. 
Accordingly, the DAV recommends against 
the approval of this proposed legislation in 
the terms presented to your commitee. 


Think of that, ladies and gentlemen, 
this bill before us says that the mother, 
or father, of a veteran broken in mind 
and body by the horrors of war may not 
even inherit his estate unless they can 
prove their dependency upon him. 
Moreover, it says that a brother or sister 
could not inherit the estate under any 
circumstances. What kind of new law 
are we asked to write here today? Think 
of it. Even a veteran who had while 
in sound mind made his will would have 
that will nullified by this proposal. Why, 
this goes even beyond the recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court when it 
tied the hands of Congressional com- 
mittees and of the Justice Department 
in the exposure and prosecution of Com- 
munists who seek to destroy our Nation. 

This bill is not only against good con- 
science, but it is contrary to all the 
laws on inheritance we have so carefully 
developed through the years. Look at 
what the report has to say on page 4; 
and I quote: 

The bill, will, however, effectively bar the 
building up of large estates to go to distant 
relatives having, in most instances, no real 
interest in the welfare of the veteran. 


Note, ladies and gentlemen, that this 
bill would deny inheritance to any 
mother or father who could not show 
dependency upon the veteran son. How 
cruel to say that we are doing so to 
prevent these funds going, and again I 
quote, “to persons having no real in- 
terest in the welfare of the veteran.” 
What mother in this land can stand be- 
fore that charge of “no real interest” in 
her disabled son. Every Member of this 
body should be ashamed to have his or 
her name recorded as having voted for 

such a proposition, and I for one intend 
that a record vote be had on this pro- 
posal to show how few there are among 
us who would thus disparage the love 
of a mother for her hero son. 

I intend also to offer amendments at 
the appropriate time to meet these ob- 
jections as voiced by the Disabled Amer- 


so many of us here today. This bill 
should never have come out of commit- 
tee, but now that it has we owe it to our. 
selves and our veterans and their fam- 
ilies to see to it that its insulting pro- 
visions are cleaned up. Personally, I 
hope the whole proposition will be re- 
jected as it should be. 

This proposal to write new laws of in- 
heritance applicable only to disabled vet- 
erans will not, in my judgment, benefit 
anyone other than the lawyers, the ac- 
countants, and the courts required to 
settle these estates. I am told that the 
subcommittee handling this bill was 
composed entirely of lawyers, and from 
my study of its provisions it will be 
nothing more than a bonanza for the 
other lawyers who will be required to 
carry out its provisions. 

The report, on page 2, cites as a hor- 
rible example the case of a veteran with 
an estate amounting to over $250,000. 
Now, turn to page 19 of the report and 
see just who that veteran is. He is a 
poor, illiterate Negro veteran whose for- 
mer guardian, and I am quoting from 
the report, “acquired about 150 acres 
of land for a nominal price with funds 
paid by the VA and the land proved to 
be in the east Texas oilfield.” Note that 
only a “nominal price” was paid by a 
diligent guardian, so there is not much 
in the way of compensation payments 
involved in this estate. However, some 
17 gushers were developed on this land 
and the estate is now worth at least a 
quarter of a million dollars and it is this 
estate that the proponents of this bill 
seek to take away from the otherwise 
lawful heirs of this veteran. They cite 
the case of this poor Negro veteran, 
whose guardian took a few dollars and 
built them up to a quarter of a million, 
as their prime example of the type of 
estates they propose to sieze. They 
know, and I know, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no moral or legal right to 
confiscate that property and yet they 
use this as their example of what they 
seek to accomplish, 

Stop and think for a moment what you 
would do if you were the guardian of 
this veteran. I am not myself a lawyer, 
but all of us know how very compli- 
cated these estate matters can become. 
All of us have read or heard of multi- 
million-dollar estates which have been 
completely destroyed by litigation and 
the fees of attorneys, accountants, ex- 
perts, and court costs. We know that no 
guardian can voluntarily release an es- 
tate without running the risk of personal 
liability, so he must hire legal help to 
protect not only the rights of the heirs 
but also to protect himself. When these 
legal battles begin, they seldom end un- 
til the entire assets of the estate are 
exhausted and the result will be that not 
only will the Treasury get nothing but 
neither will the lawful heirs. What a 
field day for the lawyers—they will be 
the only ones to benefit. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the proponents of 
this legislation give the impression that 
this bill will reach out and recapture 
only the moneys paid out by the Federal 
Government. They make it sound quite 
simple as though all that would be neces- 
sary would be for the guardian or per- 
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sonal representative to simply write out 
a check and send it in for deposit in the 
Treasury. Nothing could be further 
from the truth, and I will show you why. 

It is not reasonable to assume that all 
these incompetent veterans were paupers 
and owned no property of value other 
than their little pension check from the 
Veterans’ Administration. Most of them 
will have owned businesses, homes, bank 
accounts, and other property. When 
declared incompetent, their guardian 
will have taken responsibility for all their 
property—not just the VA checks. Un- 
der the jurisdiction of the proper court, 
he will have taken care of that property 
and will have made investments and 
otherwise cared for the incompetent vet- 
eran’s assets. The bill, on page 3, line 
23, says that such funds, and the pro- 
ceeds of such property, shall revert and 
be returned by the personal representa- 
tive to the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, except that before making such 
return the personal representative shall 
satisfy the claims of creditors and the 
expenses incident to the administration 
of the estate of the deceased beneficiary 
from such funds and such proceeds if the 
other assets of the estate of the deceased 
beneficiary are insufficient for that pur- 
pose.” Now that is high-sounding lan- 
guage but as I understand it the mean- 
ing is that the personal representative 
must go back into his records, if he has 
them, and determine which of the dollars 
or property involved came from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, which of the dol- 
lars or property earned grew out of those 
particular VA dollars, and then if he is 
able to do that to the satisfaction of the 
State court he must dip into the other 
assets of that veteran and pay all the 
costs of settling the estate. In other 
words, Mr. Chairman, this bill clearly 
says that it is placing this very costly 
proceeding upon the personal represent- 
ative and that he must take the other 
assets of the deceased veteran and use 
them to pay the costs. Then, after the 
other property has been dissipated, he 
may use up the remaining assets to pay 
the costs. 

By the time the lawyers, and the ac- 
countants, and the courts get through, 
Mr. Speaker, in $9 cases out of 100 
there will be very little left for anybody. 
The only ones to benefit will be the ex- 
perts handling the litigation involved— 
and no personal representative can avoid 
that litigation if he wants to protect his 
own rights in the matter. 

What will the personal representative 
do when the VA dollars have been so 
completely merged and commingled with 
the other property that there is no rea- 
sonable way of separating them? What 
will he do when the State court finds it 
impossible to settle the estate and liti- 
gation goes on and on through the 
courts? These are some of the things 
we have to think about before we ap- 
prove such far-reaching legislation as is 
here proposed. These are some of the 
things to think about before we create 
this nightmare of legal complications 
for these poor veterans, their families, 
and their guardians. 

Think, also, ladies and gentlemen, of 
those unfortunate veterans who have 
been declared legally incompetent but 
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who have sufficient reason to know what 
is going on. What are you doing to them 
when you suddenly tell them that it will 
no longer be possible for them to leave 
their estates to their loved ones who have 
been so faithful in caring for them 
through the years? 

Think of those veterans who made 
legal wills while still legally competent, 
and then to be told that those wills were 
nullified by an act of Congress. 

Think of the mothers and fathers and 
brothers and sisters who would be told 
that they could not inherit from this 
unfortunate veteran because the Con- 
gress had confiscated his estate. 

Think of the guardian who has so 
faithfully protected the interests of the 
veteran only to be told that the Congress 
has created a monstrous situation for 
him which will undoubtedly keep him in 
the courts for months and even years 
after the death of the veteran he seeks 
to protect. If we should pass this bill, 
Mr. Speaker, I doubt that any man in 
his right mind himself would ever agree 
to become the guardian of an incompe- 
tent veteran in the future. If he did, 
I think he would be well advised to either 
get the court’s approval for spending the 
money as fast as it came in or he would 
lock it up in a vault and not go near it 
until time to take it out and hand it over 
to the Treasury. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, let us look at 
the constitutionality of this proposal to 
confiscate funds paid out in good faith 
in previous years. The report itself, be- 
ginning on page 4, recognizes the serious- 
ness of this question. The Comptroller 
General, in his report found on page 36, 
suggests that the bill apply only to 
future payments because of this ques- 
tion. The Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs, in his report beginning on page 
37, repeats that agency’s objections to 
the retroactive feature—and if you study 
the hearings you will find the legal ex- 
perts of the Veterans’ Administration 
firmly opposed to that feature. The 
Bureau of the Budget, on page 41, re- 
peats the objections of the Veterans’ 
Administration and the Department of 
Justice to the retroactive action. The 
Attorney General, in his report begin- 
ning on page 42, joined in recommend- 
ing that the bill apply only to future 
payments. That specific recommenda- 
tion can be found in the first paragraph 
on page 45. 

In spite of this unanimous opinion 
from the executive department of our 
Government, the committee brings be- 
fore us a bill proposing to confiscate all 
the money paid out to guardians through 
the years since World War I. A shock- 
ing disregard for competent legal 
authority is manifest in this proposal. 

To sum up, Mr. Speaker, I repeat my 
charge that this bill will be nothing more 
than a bonanza for lawyers and accoun- 
tants. The costs of administration, both 
to the Federal Government and to the 
estates of the veterans involved, may 
well exceed the total amounts involved. 
We must, therefore, come to the ines- 
capable conclusion that this proposal is 
nothing more than an undisguised at- 
tempt to dissipate the estates of unfor- 
tunate veterans whose only offense has 
been the loss of their mind or reason. 
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That being the case, I see no justifica- 
tion for any man or woman in this body 
to vote for passage. I see every reason 
why they should not do so, and I urge 
that the proposal be rejected on its own 
lack of merit. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. A compe- 
tent veteran who accumulates benefits as 
the result of awards from the Veterans’ 
Administration is able to will that to any 
relative that he might wish to. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is speaking of a competent vet- 
eran? 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. 
speaking of a competent veteran. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
correct. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Then, if 
that is the case, why should not the 
parents or relatives of an incompetent 
veteran be permitted to inherit funds 
which have accumulated in the estate 
during the veteran's incompetency when, 
in most cases, the parents and relatives 
have given the incompetent veteran 
great care and have assumed great re- 
sponsibility for him? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman indicates my attitude on this 
question exactly. Furthermore, that 
veteran, while competent years ago could 
have made a will leaving his property to 
his father or to his mother or perhaps 
to a sister who might be dependent, but 
under this bill that will becomes in- 
valid. This is one of the things that I 
want the lawyers of this House, if they 
will, to go into very thoroughly to see the 
numerous inequities which are in the 
bill. I do not for one minute cast any 
reflection on the great Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. I simply say that they 
have not studied these issues carefully 
enough. I claim that they have not had 
sufficient hearings on the matter. The 
bulk of the hearings, if anyone will turn 
to them, does not have to do with the 
bill itself, It simply calls attention to 
various communications, largely from 
chief attorneys of various regional es- 
tablishments. Let us turn to some of 
them. First, let us turn to page 1356, 
where the Comptroller General of the 
United States is quoted. What does he 
say about practically an identical bill 
which passed the House previously and 
which the other body refused to con- 
sider? ‘The Comptroller General says 
this: 

The practical difficulties which would be 
encountered in attempting to comply with 
this provision are almost limitless, 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, this bill will make 
a lawyer’s paradise. This bill will make 
a luscious garden for accountants and 
other high-priced experts. By the time 
you force all of these 110,000 incompe- 
tents’ estates through the various courts, 
the only ones who will really benefit 
from them are those engaged in the liti- 
gation. In most cases, there won’t be a 
dime left for either the Government or 
the heirs. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Towa. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Speak- 


I am 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man to define the definition at the top 
of page 2 of the report. It says: 

The principal purpose of the bill is to pro- ` 
vide that payments of gratuities to guard- 
ians or other fiduciaries of veterans or their 
dependents because the intended recipient is 
under a legal disability shall, if the intended 
beneficiary dies leaving no wife, husband, 
child, or dependent parent, revert to the 
United States after payment of the just 
debts of the deceased beneficiary, and of the 
expenses incident to the administration of 
his estate. 


What is meant by “gratuities?” If a 
man dies and leaves a will leaving to his 
brother who is a dependent veteran in a 
hospital, $10,000 or $50,000, that would 
be a gratuity, would it not, and the col- 
lateral heirs could never get it under this 
bill? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. If I un- 
derstand the gentleman—and if I am 
wrong I hope I will be corrected—prac- 
tically everything received except in- 
surance from the Federal Treasury 
comes under the heading of that which 
would escheat to the Treasury. Is that 
correct, may I ask the chairman of the 
Veterans Committee? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The term 
“gratuity” as used in the bill has a legal 
definition. The only moneys that are 
touched are moneys that come to the vet- 
eran as a gratuity. In other words, the 
insurance is paid for. The bill does not 
touch the insurance. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. If the 
gentleman will yield to me so that I may 
ask the chairman a question, suppose 
someone makes a gift; would not that 
be a gratuity? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That has 
nothing to do with this bill. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. I do not 
believe the bill is clear on that. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. This bill has 
to do only with moneys coming from the 
Federal Government as gratuities. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Where 
does the bill say that? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. If the gen- 
tleman will refer to the report at page 3, 
second from the last paragraph, the 
benefits affected by the bill are listed 
in order 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I sincerely 
hope that in general debate and then 
in the final consideration of the bill we 
can bring up these questions such as 
the commingling of estates which, by 
the way, the Veterans’ Administration 
itself says is practically impossible to 
get straightened out as to whether this 
is money that should go back to the 
Treasury or should go to the Adminis- 
trator for distribution to the heirs. I 
want to go into that. 

I ask you to consider whether you 
want the parents of any incompetent 
veterans to have to declare themselves 
paupers before they can inherit from 
their own son. Is it not enough that 
that family gave that boy to his coun- 
try? Should we take away from his 
father and mother any rights to inherit, 
perhaps, because they have a little bit 
more than $175 a month to live on? Is 
that right? Is it right to take away 
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from brothers and sisters the right to 
inherit entirely from their brother? Is 
is right to tie up the entire estate of a 
deceased incompetent veteran just so 
that portion which represents Federal 
moneys can possibly be returned to the 
Treasury? Is it right to threaten the 
already precarious mental balance of 
these poor mentally sick veterans by 
telling them that their wills have been 
set aside and their estates threatened by 
involved and endless litigation? Is it 
right to so legislate upon mentally in- 
competent veterans who cannot speak 
for themselves and thus discriminate 
against them in contrast with the situ- 
ation of their physically disabled fellow 
veterans? Is it right to pass a bill which 
every responsible legal authority in the 
executive departments says contains 
serious questions of constitutionality? 

These are some of the questions which 
we must resolve in good conscience be- 
fore any man or woman in this Chamber 
can vote for this bill. It is not so much 
a question of the intent of the bill as it 
is a question of the collateral damage 
it will do which I know is not the intent 
of the authors. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts IMrs. 
Rocers]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, if carried to the final analysis 
and this bill goes through it might be 
possible that the Congress of the United 
States in the case of incompetent Con- 
gressmen might decide not to pay their 
widows any amount of money. That 
could do down through all of the de- 
partments in the Government. 

Yes, I voted against this bill last year. 
I voted against the bill this year. I 
know that lawyers disagree often. I 
think the lawyers of our committee had 
in mind saving money, to give the money 
to other veterans. But the paradox in 
the whole thing is that a veteran who 
is hospitalized, perhaps a double am- 
putee or someone else, has his compen- 
sation held back while he is hospitalized, 
and then when he dies his family, his 
estate, is entitled to that money. You 
take the case of an amputee. If he is 
incompetent and has a guardian, his 
estate cannot inherit that money. His 
father and mother, who have brought 
him up and adored him and are terribly 
unhappy because he was hurt and men- 
tally sick, when that man dies, unless 
they are dependent, cannot inherit any 
of his money. And think how he would 
feel that money due him and paid for 
his service to his country was not con- 
sidered money that he had earned and 
could be stolen from his estate by the 
Federal Government. I have felt that 
the most honorable way a man earned 
money was by serving his country. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Will the 
gentlewoman yield, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I call the 
attention of the House to the hearings 
on page 1313, where there appears a 
letter from Mr. Edward T. Fennell, chief 
attorney, Veterans’ Administration, Syr- 
acuse, N. Y. There Mr. Fennell, as do 
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1 or 2 other of the chief attorneys, 
brings up this very important question, 
He states this: 


Also the proposed bill makes no allow- 
ance for a decent burial for the benficiary. 


Remember, we are talking about 110,- 
000 incompetent veterans here. He 
states further: 

It is true that if the beneficiary were an 
eligible veteran, a burial allowance of $150 
is paid by the Veterans’ Administration. 
However, it is common knowledge that in 
New York a decent funeral costs between 
$700 and $1,000. Since the Guardian Com- 
mittee might have many thousands of dol- 
lars in its possession, it is believed they 
should be authorized to pay for a decent 
burial before turning over the balance of 
the estate to the administrator. 


Might I ask, if the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts will permit, might I ask 
the chairman of the committee: Is there 
any provision in this bill to require or 
that states that the administrator can 
first pay for a decent funeral for the 
ward before being forced, as seems to be 
evidently the case under the bill, to turn 
over the money to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am sur- 
prised that the gentleman from Min- 
nesota should take a letter printed 
somewhere in the hearings rather than 
reading the bill itself. Why does not the 
gentleman turn to the bill at page 4 and 
see what the bill says. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I have 
searched the bill and there is nothing 
there that touches upon this. It does 
have relation, I might say, to the gentle- 
man to the administration expenses, 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The bill says 
before making such return to the ad- 
miinstrator of veterans’ affairs, the per- 
sonal representative shall satisfy the 
claims of creditors and the expenses in- 
cident to the administration of the estate 
of the deceased. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Yes; 
but it says nothing about the last sen- 
tence about the burial expenses, and 
that is what the chief attorney men- 
tions, as some others have mentioned. 
There is nothing specific here to give an 
administrator or a guardian the right 
to spend, perhaps, $700 as he should to 
give his ward a decent funeral. That is 
one of the reasons I have made the 
statement that I do not think this bill 
has been too well thought out. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
May I say that we can pursue that sub- 
ject which is so important when we go 
into committee. But, I would just like 
to put it up to the Members of Congress 
who are themselves veterans. We have 
had Congressional veterans who have left 
Congress and died in hospitals. They 
were mentally incompetent. How would 
any one of you feel if you knew that if 
you had to go to a veterans’ hospital as 
a mental incompetent that when you 
died money that had accumulated for you 
could not go to your grandchild or to 
your brother or sister or to your grand- 
parents, or to your father and mother 
unless they were dependent upon you? 
I do not believe there is a man or woman 
in this Chamber today who would not 
look with horror at such a thing hap- 
pening. A man has a great pride in 
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leaving an estate to his loved ones and 
being able to leave a little something to 
the people they have loved and who have 
loved him. It seems to me a matter of 
clear legal thinking that the Veterans’ 
Administration and the Comptroller 
General’s office should say that the bill 
is clearly unconstitutional. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
have the attention of the ranking Re- 
publican member of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. Does this bill affect 
any money that has not been paid to the 
veteran or his representative by the 
United States Government? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, I 
am under the impression it does not take 
away the money that the veteran accum- 
ulated in some other way. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. This bill does not 
affect a dollar; does it—unless that dollar 
originally came from the United States 
Government? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will ask the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. The gentle- 
man is exactly right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It does not have a 
thing to do with any money unless that 
money was paid for the benefit of the 
veteran by the Federal Government? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a correction at that point? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes; if there is any 
correction to be made. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. On page 
2 of the report the committee holds out 
as a horrible example that of a Negro 
veteran in Texas. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Oh, I read that 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Will you 
let me answer the question? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I have read the re- 
port. I do not yield further. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. He used 
his compensation money to buy these 
oil royalties. It will take that away. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It does not affect a 
dollar except those dollars that come 
from the United States Government. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The 
committee report states that it applies. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentle- 
man from Michigan is exactly right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The only personal 
experience I have had was with a 
brother who made his first visit when 
his brother, who was a veteran, died in 
the hospital. Any of the people who 
can qualify under this provision on 
page 2 can get it; can they not? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
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the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 72) to amend sec- 
tion 21 of the World War Veterans’ Act, 
1924, to provide for the disposition of 
certain benefits which are unpaid at the 
death of the intended beneficiary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 72, with Mr. 
Harris in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] 
will be recognized for 1 hour, and the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, for the information of the House, 
there will be no requests for a rollcall on 
this side by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. Also there will be very little 
time taken by members of the committee. 

The bill, H. R. 72, limits the payment 
of guardianship estates of incompetent 
veterans, upon their deaths, to their 
spouses, adult or minor children, or de- 
pendent parents, in lieu of the present 
practice of permitting these estates, 
which are sizable in many instances, to 
be received by remote heirs. Insurance 
is not affected by this bill; all other VA 
payments are. 

This bill is identica! to H. R. 10478, 
which passed the House in the 2d session 
of the 84th Congress, but failed of enact- 
ment in the other body. 

In the present Congress, hearings were 
held before a subcommittee composed of 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SHUFORD], as chairman; the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Sisk]; the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. WHITE- 
NER]; the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Apatr]; and the gentleman from Nebras- 
ka [Mr. WEAVER]. 

During the recess following the Ist 
session of the 84th Congress, I had called 
to my attention the fact that sizable 
estates were building in this area—es- 
tates of which the Congress had little 
previous knowledge. Immediately an in- 
quiry was started which showed that 
there were widespread abuses under the 
present law in each regional office of 
the Veterans’ Administration. The in- 
vestigation of the committee showed con- 
clusively that in many instances veterans 
were leaving estates running into the 
thousands of dollars which were being 
received by cousins, uncles, aunts, sisters, 
and brothers who, in some instances, 
had not seen the veteran for as long as 30 
years. Needless to say, this was not the 
intent of the Congress in enacting the 
basic legislation. 

Enactment of this legislation would 
undoubtedly save the taxpayers a con- 
siderable sum of money and would be 
consistent with the purpose of the orig- 
inal act. I believe that the enactment of 
this legislation is the only method by 
which this situation can be controlled. 
Another account in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration called personal funds of 
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patients, which could be controlled by 
administrative action, is still paying 
funds to remote beneficiaries. It is very 
much regretted by the committee that 
action has not been taken by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

As an indication of the magnitude of 
the problem, there is over $600 million 
in accounts of individuals of this type 
at the present time—$543,599,000 in 
guardianship accounts and approxi- 
mately $60 million in the account of 
personal funds of patients. 

Prior to the enactment of Public Law 
662, 79th Congress, on August 8, 1946, 
the World War Veterans’ Act of 1924 
endeavored to control estates of this 
type. I cite this to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House that this is not a new 
problem and that what we are propos- 
ing to do here today is not a radical de- 
parture. Rather, the present law has 
bene found, as I shall show later, to have 
many loopholes and we are proposing 
today to plug those loopholes to provide 
a fairer approach to this problem and 
to bring more equity into the entire 
program. 

Public Law 662, 79th Congress, pro- 
vides, among other things, that where 
an incompetent veteran is receiving care 
in a VA institution and has no wife, 
child, or dependent parent, the payment 
of pension or compensation shall be 
stopped after the veteran’s estate has 
reached $1,500 and shall not thereafter 
be resumed until the estate equals $500 
or less. If the veteran recovers and is 
discharged from the hospital, the money 
withheld in the form of compensation or 
pension is paid to him at the expiration 
of 6 months. If he dies, then the $1,500, 
or whatever lesser amount is involved, 
will be paid to his estate. 

If an incompetent veteran, in a VA 
institution, is receiving service-con- 
nected compesation—for example, total 
compensation of $181 per month—and it 
is found that he has a dependent parent, 
Public Law 662 provides authority for 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
apportion a part of that compensation 
to meet the needs of the dependent par- 
ent. The amount apportioned is deter- 
mined on an individual basis by the 
Administrator. 

If an incompetent veteran is in a State 
or private institution and is receiving 
compensation or pension, his guardian or 
other duly qualified person may pay from 
his estate and from funds received from 
the Veterans’ Administration, in the 
form of pension or compensation, what- 
ever charges may be necessary to main- 
tain him in the State or private insti- 
tution. 

I think the statements I have just 
made indicate rather conclusively the in- 
equities which exist in this program. De- 
pendent parents may today be cared for 
out of compensation or pension contrib- 
uted to the service of their sons, and 
then, after the parents have passed on, 
this difference may be transferred to re- 
mote heirs, such as cousins, nieces, 
uncles, and aunts. At the same time, 
other veterans’ families—nieces, uncles, 
and aunts—are not receiving anything 
from the veteran simply by reason of 
the fact that the present $1,500 limita- 
tion is working to prevent an accumula- 
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tion of funds. In other words, the $1,500 
limitation is working in some cases but 
it is not working in all. We are trying 
to make sure that this general limitation 
will be applied in a fair and equitable 
manner to all veterans and to those who 
logically should be entitled to the residue 
of any estate which he might leave. 

In that connection I want to call to 
the Committee's attention a number of 
cases which the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs developed after a study of this 
program: 

BENEFITS TO STEPFATHER 


This veteran drew service-con- 
nected benefits from the date of his commit- 
ment to a State hospital in the year 1922 
until his death in 1954, at which time his 
estate was valued at more than $30,000. 
After payment of administration costs a 
balance in excess of $30,000 was paid to the 
estate of his mother, who had survived him 
but whose death occurred before actual dis- 
tribution of the veteran’s estate. There is 
information of record to the effect that the 
mother remarried less than 30 days prior to 
her death and that this individual has re- 
ceived, or will receive, the surviving hus- 
band’s share of her estate. 

Records show that this veteran was raised 
by foster parents, who predeceased him, and 
that he never left the confines of the State 
hospital from the date of commitment in 
1922 to the date of death in 1954. No next 
of kin were ever located until about July 18, 
1942, when notice was received of an appli- 
cation by one claiming assistance from the 
estate as the veteran’s dependent natural 
mother. As the result of this application to 
the county court and hearing thereon, 
court decreed her to be the natural mother 
and ordered certain allowances paid from the 
estate. Support allowance payments to her 
were thereafter continued until the veteran's 
death. 

NEPHEW OR HIS HEIRS BENEFITS 


Our chief attorney reports that we have 
experienced no cases of the distribution of 
a veteran’s estate to distant relatives as con- 
templated in your inquiry since the activa- 
tion of this regional office. The situation 
could occur in the near future in one in- 
stance. One elderly female veteran of World 
War I was hospitalized soon after service 
because of dementia praecox. Years later, 
senile and completely disoriented, she was 
placed in a convalescent home where she 
now resides. She receives $181 monthly com- 
pensation and $57.50 monthly war-risk in- 
surance from the Veterans’ Administration, 
Her estate, representing only Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration payments and earnings thereon 
now totals $49,676.84. Her next-of-kin and 
heir-at-law is a sister in much the same con- 
dition as the veteran, except financially. 
Neither has very long to live and upon the 
death of the survivor, the estate will be dis- 
tributed to a nephew, or his heirs. 


RELATIVES IN EUROPE AND SOUTH AMERICA 


. This veteran served from May 23, 
1918, to August 27, 1918. He has a service- 
connected mental disability. He is not hos- 
pitalized. A committee has handled his 
estate since August 4, 1922. The committee 
receives disability compensation of $181 per 
month and insurance of $57.50. His estate 
is valued at $54,813.39. The committee ex- 
pends $100 per month for room, board, and 
maintenance; $35 per month for spending 
money and such amoynts as are needed for 
medical and dental care. 

The veteran has 1 brother in this country, 
2 brothers and a sister residing in Poland 
and a sister residing in East Prussia. There 
is another sister, who was last heard from 
10 years ago when she was living in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 
. This veteran served between July 
26, 1918, and March 18, 1919. He has a 
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service-connected mental disability. He has 
been continuously hospitalized at Veterans’ 
Administration expense since his discharge. 
A committee had handled his estate since 
November 10, 1919. Payments of disability 
compensation were stopped July 7, 1933, but 
insurance payments have continued at the 
rate of $56.80 per month. At that time his 
estate was valued at $22,641.91 but now is 
$52,269.72. 

Reports in 1934-35 show the veteran had 
a brother and 4 sisters in Warsaw, Poland. 
There was also a brother, now deceased, who 
left surviving him 6 children in Warsaw, 
Poland. Another sister resides in Israel. 
An additional sister immigrated to the United 
States about 1915 but was reported deceased. 
. This veteran served between De- 
cember 11, 1917 and February 9, 1919. He 
has a service-connected mental disability. 
He has not been hospitalized for this con- 
dition. A committee has handled his estate 
since June 9, 1921. Payments of disability 
compensation are made at the rate of $91 
per month and insurance of $57.50 per month. 
His estate is valued at $54,991.65. The com- 
mittee expends $150 per month for the main- 
tenance of the veteran. 

The veteran has 3 brothers and 2 sisters, 
none of whom have seen him in years, 
This veteran served from May 10, 
1918 to April 15, 1919 and from May 10, 1919 
to June 1, 1921. He has a service-connected 
mental disability. He has been continuously 
hospitalized at Veterans’ Administration ex- 
pense since his discharge. A committee has 
handled his estate since April 11, 1922. Pay- 
ments of disability compensation stopped 
July 17, 1933 but insurance payments con- 
tinue at the rate of $28.75 per month. At 
that time his estate was $7,595.32 but now 
is $20,692.43. 

A report from the Polish Embassy dated 
September 29, 1930, contains a statement 
from the veteran’s alleged sister that the 
veteran is her brother and that the parents 
and all other brothers and sisters are dead. 
She was living in the village of Barbrair- 
ninkai, Aukstadvaris Community, Lithuania. 
The committee offered to pay her way for a 
visit to the United States but the hospital 
reported that the veteran did not want to see 
his sister. 

Fifty-two-thousand dollars estate. x 
This veteran, who is still alive, has been 
under guardianship since 1921. At all times, 
since that date, he has been a patient in the 
VA hospital at American Lake, Wash, Until 
the death of his dependent mother in 1942, 
he received 100 percent service-connected 
compensation payments, in addition to $56.76 
per month from war-risk insurance. The 
compensation was discontinued in 1942 be- 
cause of the size of his estate, as he was 
without dependents, but the insurance pay- 
ments have continued. At the present time, 
his estate totals approximately $52,000. He 
has no wife, child, or parent, and upon his 
death his estate will go to collateral heirs. 

. This veteran, who is still alive, has 
been under guardianship since 1921. At all 
times since that date he has been a patient 
in the VA hospital at American Lake, Wash. 
Compensation payments were discontinued 
in 1930 because of the size of the estate 
(under the provisions of the amendatory law 
of July 3, 1930). Payments of $57.30 per 
month war-risk insurance have continued 
to the present time. At the present time, his 
estate totals approximately $56,000. He has 
no wife, child, or parent, and upon his death 
his estate will go to collateral heirs. 

This veteran, who is still alive, has 
been under guardianship since 1926. He was 
a patient in the VA hospital at American 
Lake, Wash., until his discharge in 1952, 
when he returned to his native Italy. His 
dependent father died in 1945, at which time 
his compensation was stopped because of the 
size of his estate and remained in suspense 
until his discharge from the hospital. He 
presently receives $181 per month compensa- 
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tion and $51.75 per month war-risk insur- 
ance. At this time, his estate totals approxi- 
mately $52,000. He has no wife, child, or 
parent, and upon his death his estate will go 
to collateral heirs. 

. This veteran, who is still alive, has 
been under guardianship since 1930, He was 
hospitalized intermittently until 1945, and 
has been out of the hospital since that date. 
He presently receives $181 per month com- 
pensation and $57.50 per month war-risk in- 
surance, At this time, his estate totals ap- 
proximately $29,000. He has no wife, child, 
or parent, and upon his death his estate will 
go to collateral heirs. 

. This veteran, who is still alive, 
has been under guardianship since 1929. 
He has not been in a hospital for any sub- 
stantial portion of this time. He receives 
service-connected compensation of $181 per 
month, and war-risk insurance of $51,75 per 
month. He has always lived in a miserly 
fashion and has resisted all attempts by this 
office and his relatives to improve his stand- 
ard of living. At this time, his estate totals 
approximately $48,000. He has no wife, 
child, or parent, and upon his death his 
estate will go to collateral heirs. 

Niece and nephew in Switzerland. 

World War I veteran under guardianship 
from November 1926 to August 30, 1955, 
date of his death. At the time of his death 
he was drawing 100-percent service-con- 
nected compensation. He was hospitalized 
in Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
from 1925 to 1931. In 1931, at his wish, 
he was delivered to the care of a brother in 
Zurich, Switzerland. He died in Zurich 
leaving an estate of $36,000, all derived from 
Veterans’ Administration benefits. Appar- 
ently, 1 niece and 2 nephews living in Switz- 
erland will inherit, as no closer next of kin 
are known to exist. 
This World War I veteran, under 
guardianship since March 1920 has been in 
and out of Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals since that time. Now he is hos- 
pitalized in Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital, Payment of compensation for 
100-percent service- connected disability is 
in suspense because estate is over $1,500, 
veteran is hospitalized in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital and he has no dependents. 
Present value of estate is $36,150, all trace- 
able to benefits paid by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, Nearest next of kin are 
brothers and sisters. 


. World War I veteran has been un- 
der guardianship since May 1928. He has 
no dependents. Received compensation for 
100-percent service-connected disability un- 
til April 1951 when payments were sus- 
pended because he was hospitalized in a 
Veterans’ Administration facility, his estate 
was over $1,500, and he had no dependents. 
Monthly payments of war-risk insurance 
benefits in the amount of $42.44 continue 
to the present time. The estate now totals 
$29,486, all of which is traceable to funds 
paid by the Veterans’ Administration. 
Nearest known next of kin is a sister, 


RELATIVES UNINTERESTED 


Case No. 2: This veteran served in World 
War I from April 6, 1917, to January 13, 1920. 
He was admitted to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital at , on March 7, 1921, 
where he has been continuously hospitalized 
since that time, A guardian qualified for 
the veteran's estate on February 13, 1922, 
Since the appointment of said guardian, 
there has been expended directly for the ben- 
efit of the veteran only about $2,000. The 
veteran's mother and father are both de- 
ceased and our records disclose that he had 
4 brothers and 2 sisters, although there is an 
indication that these brothers and sisters 
are deceased. He is, however, survived by 
nieces and nephews who are eligible to take 
under the laws of descent and distribution 
of this State, which now amounts to $42,- 
186.59, all of which came from the Veterans’ 
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Administration or interest on Investments 
from VA funds. The veteran's estate has 
been paid disability insurance of $57.50 
monthly since January 14, 1920, or a total 
payment of disability insurance of $24,150 as 
of January 14, 1956. In addition to the 
aforesaid disability insurance, the veteran 
received disability compensation at varying 
rates ranging from $20 monthly to $100 
monthly from January 14, 1920, until Sep- 
tember 30, 1930, at which time the disability 
compensation was suspended under the pro- 
visions of Public Law No. 2, 73d Congress, his 
dependent father having died. One of the 
attorneys of this center recalls a conversa- 
tion with the guardian in this case wherein 
it was disclosed that the veteran has only 
nieces and nephews eligible to eventually in- 
herit the estate and none of the relatives per- 
sonally contacted by the guardian exhibited 
any interest in the veteran or any desire to 
personally visit him at the hospital in “4 
even at the expense of the estate. 

Brother receives $41,000, The vet- 
eran has been continuously hospitalized in 
a State hospital with brief sojourns in sani- 
tariums since 1925. He was awarded 100 
percent service-connected disability. Upon 
his death in July 1954 his estate of $41,033.33 
comprised wholly of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion benefits, passed to his brother. 

The veteran was continuously hos- 
pitalized at Veterans’ hospital, , from 
October 1949 to his death, January 13, 1956. 
Due to the dependency of his mother being 
established in 1949, his estate consisting en- 
tirely of Veterans’ Administration compen- 
sation was $7,286.98 at the time of death. 
There are relatives living. 

. The veteran shot and killed his 
wife and shot himself in the head in 1923. 
He was committed to State Hospital 
for the Criminally Insane. As a result of 
shooting himself he became totally blind. 
Under the law he was awarded service-con- 
nected disability compensation. Addition- 
ally his mother was adjudged a dependent 
which further increased the award, until her 
death, April 18, 1948. Payments by the 
guardian to the State stopped in 1946, 
when an law was amended prohibiting 
collecting support money for an insane 
patient still under indictment. At the 
present time the Veterans’ Administration 
is paying $3,615 a year compensation on 
behalf of the veteran. Of this amount $150 
per year is required for his incidental needs 
and desires. His estate, composed entirely 
of Veterans’ Administration compensation 
payments, was $32,515.79 as of January 17, 
1956. There is at least one relative, a 
brother, living. 


SEVENTY-THOUSAND-DOLLAR ESTATE TO 
BROTHERS AND SISTERS IN POLAND 


During recent years there have been dis- 
tributed in this area a number of estates 
of incompetent World War I veterans who, 
either immediately upon separation from 
service or shortly thereafter and until death, 
were continuously hospitalized in Govern- 
ment institutions and who were entitled to 
compensation for total disability. Due to 
the dependency of parents, these veterans 
continued to receive compensation notwith- 
standing assets in excess of the statutory 
limit, and from this compensation alone or 
combined Veterans’ Administration compen- 
sation and disability-insurance payments ac- 
cumulated sizable estates until compensation 
terminated upon death of the parent. In 
two instances the veterans’ compensation 
was temporarily interrupted during World 
War II, in view of the statutory limit and 
because the parents resided in hostile or 
enemy-occupied territory and their existence 
and/or continued dependency could not be 
verified. However, subsequently, upon proof 
of existence and continued dependency of 
the parents, compensation benefits were re- 
sumed until the parent in each case died. 
One of these veterans was survived by an 
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estate valued at $59,000, which was dis- 
tributed equally to 1 sister in this country 
and 4 brothers and 4 sisters in Italy. The 
other left assets of $70,500 and reportedly 
is survived by a brother and sister in Po- 
land, This latter estate is deposited, pur- 
suant to order of court, with a register of 
wills in this State, being held in a special 
account until in due course claimed by per- 
son or persons legally entitled thereto. If 
the purported brother and sister are unable 
to satisfactorily establish relationship, there 
are aunts, uncles, and other more distant 
relatives in this country who are probably 
entitled to the inheritance under the intes- 
tacy laws of Maryland. 


Mr. Chairman, the veterans’ organiza- 
tions have not objected to the enactment 
of H. R. 72; in fact, they favor it. I 
invite the attention of the Committee to 
an article which appeared in the April 
1957 issue of the American Legion maga- 
zine which states that the American Le- 
gion Rehabilitation Commission has 
approved H. R. 72. I will offer this for 
inclusion in the Recorp at a later point. 
Also, in testifying before our Committee 
on H. R. 72, Mr. John Holden, the repre- 
sentative of AMVETS, stated, “AMVETS 
endorse the intent of this bill and urge 
the favorable consideration by your 
Committee.” Also, the representative of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Mr. Fran- 
cis W. Stover, made this statement: 


The long experience of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars has been that most benefits 
should be paid directly to the veteran him- 
self or his immediate dependents. It is 
noted that this bill here takes care of those 
who are within the immediate dependency 
of the veteran. And certainly we would not 
endorse the paying of benefits intended for 
a veteran to be paid to some collateral rela- 
tive who had no interest in the veteran 
during his lifetime. 


I include at this point excerpts from 
the replies received from chief attorneys 
which give examples of the sort of con- 
ditions this legislation will correct, and 
also a table showing the amounts of 
these estates, by States: 


NARRATIVE ACCOUNT OF GUARDIANSHIP CASES 


1. The incompetent veteran, „ has 
been hospitalized continuously in the VA 
hospital at Gulfport, Miss., since World War 
I, and the evidence now of record indicates 
that he may be expected to remain hospital- 
ized for the rest of his natural life. This 
veteran’s dependent mother and only heir- 
at-law has just passed away and his estate 
is presently valued at $65,536.22. 

2. The incompetent veteran, 5 
passed away at the VA hospital in Augusta, 
Ga., on February 21, 1954; he left no will, 
and to date no heirs-at-law have been found. 
This veteran, who has been continuously 
hospitalized at Government expense since 
World War I, died leaving an estate of over 
$51,000. 

3. The incompetent veteran, „ has 
been hospitalized in the VA hospital at Tus- 
kegee, Ala., at Government expense since 
shortly after World War I; he has no depend- 
ents, and the latest accounting of the legal 
guardian reveals an accumulated estate of 
$23,963.57. 

4. The incompetent veterans, and 
„with C-number of 9017775, are both 
hospitalized World War II veterans with 
legal guardians and estates of $10,000 or 
over. 

Case No. 1 is that of a World War I vet- 
eran, hospitalized in a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital, having a service- connected 
neuropsychiatric condition which is rated 
100-percent disabling. The present value 
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of his estate, which is administered by a 
conservator, is in excess of $15,000. The 
estate was accumulated during various ex- 
tended periods of hospitalization when the 
veteran was paid the full amount of his com- 
pensation by reason of the dependency of his 
mother. After the death of the veteran’s 
dependent parent, payments were stopped as 
of August 31, 1947. No payments have been 
made since that date. In the event of the 
veteran’s death, since he has no wife, child, 
or dependent parent, his estate would, under 
the statute, be distributed to more distant 
relatives. 

Distant relative: In case No. 2, the facts 
are similar to those in case No. 1, with the 
following exceptions: Present value of the 
estate is in excess of $45,000. Payments of 
compensation were stopped January 31, 1931, 
by reason of veteran’s estate exceeding 
$3,000. No payments of compensation have 
been made since that time. The estate 
was accumulated during various extended 
periods of hospitalization when the veteran 
was paid compensation and received insur- 
ance payments of $56.02 per month since 
May of 1923. Insurance payments are cur- 
rently being made to the conservator. In 
the event of the veteran’s death, since he 
has no wife, child, or dependent parent, his 
estate would, under the statute, be dis- 
tributed to more distant relatives. 

Veteran A (value of estate $54,328): This 
is a World War I veteran. The guardian was 
appointed in November 1925, and the moneys 
in the estate have been accumulating since 
that time. Originally the veteran received 
$20 per month and under laws passed by 
Congress, that amount was increased at va- 
rious times until he was receiving $50 per 
month. He also was receiving $25 per month 
from his insurance policy. When his es- 
tate from moneys received from the VA 
exceeded $1,500, the compensation was sus- 
pended. This occurred in April 1949 when 
the veteran's dependent mother died. Since 
that time the estate has increased to the 
amount of $54,328, due to moneys received 
from VA insurance of $25 per month and 
investments made by the bank trustee. 

Veteran B (value of estate $49,348): This 
also is a World War I veteran, previously 
receiving disability compensation, due to a 
100 percent disability, in the amount of $100 
per month beginning April 1, 1921. This 
amount was subsequently increased under 
acts of Congress. When his three minor chil- 
dren became of age and his wife died, dis- 
ability compensation ceased in September 
1947, but his railroad retirement and in- 
surance payments continued and the trus- 
tee received considerable interest, mostly on 
United States savings bonds, series G. 

Veteran C (value of estate $48,145): This 
is a World War I veteran with history of 
accumulation of estate the same as stated 
above. Veteran's estate in excess of $1,500 
and VA compensation suspended. Amounts 
accumulated in the trustee’s hands due to 
investments. 

Veteran D (value of estate $29,057): This 
is a World War I veteran, 100 percent dis- 
abled. He is receiving $172.50 per month, 
estate being handled by bank trustee and 
money disbursed by them for his expenses. 
He also receives war-risk insurance in the 
amount of $57.17 per month. Payments still 
continue due to his 100-percent disability. 

Veteran E (value of estate $26,003): This 
is a World War I veteran, 100 percent dis- 
abled. Hospitalized at VA hospital, since 
July 1928. Disability compensation suspend- 
ed in June 1938 as being in excess of $1,500. 
Present estate accumulated from investments 
and interest and from certain money received 
as inheritance. 

I recall two cases recently in which rather 
substantial estates descended to heirs other 
than legal dependents. In both of these 
cases, the veterans were in receipt of 100- 
percent service-connected compensation 
since World War I and were not hospitalized, 
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Both veterans lived in the country, and for 
many years had been living on approximately 
two-thirds of their monthly compensation. 
The estate of one veteran at the time of his 
death was $12,870.75. The estate of the 
other at the time of his death was $18,847.83. 
This latter veteran died in a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital, which he had entered 
shortly before his death. Payments of com- 
pensation to him were suspended on the 
date on which he entered the hospital. 

Several of the estates belonging to hos- 
pitalized veterans, listed on the committee’s 
questionnaire, will apparently escheat to the 
Government. In this connection, in 1950 a 
veteran died in a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital and an estate of $35,336 escheated 
to the United States. 

Nephew or his heirs benefits: Our chief 
attorney reports that we have experienced no 
cases of the distribution of a veteran’s es- 
tate to distant relatives as contemplated in 
your inquiry since the activation of this 
regional office. This situation could occur 
in the near future in one instance. One 
elderly female veteran of World War I was 
hospitalized soon after service because of 
dementia praecox. Years later, senile and 
completely disoriented, she was placed in 
a convalescent home where she now resides. 
She receives $181 monthly compensation and 
$57.50 monthly war-risk insurance from the 
Veterans’ Administration. Her estate, repre- 
senting only Veterans’ Administration pay- 
ments and earnings thereon now totals $49,- 
676.84. Her next-of-kin and heir-at-law is 
a sister in much the same condition as the 
veteran, except financially. Neither has very 
long to live and upon the death of the sur- 
vivor, the estate will be distributed to a 
nephew, or his heirs. 


SEVEN BROTHERS AND SISTERS 


B was in World War I, serving from Sep- 
tember 20, 1917, through May 1, 1919. At the 
time of his separation from service, he was 
transferred to the VA hospital at North 
Little Rock, Ark., arriving at such hospital 
on May 2, 1919. He remained a patient con- 
tinuously in such hospital until the date of 
his death in April of 1956. A claim for dis- 
ability compensation and insurance was filed 
on his behalf and he was awarded compen- 
sation from May 1, 1919, and also total dis- 
ability on his Government life insurance, the 
payments on such life insurance was 
awarded at the rate of $57.50 per month. His 
father qualified as guardian of his estate in 
1922, at which time the accrued disability 
insurance payments were made to the father 
as guardian and compensation payments, 
which had previously been paid to the man- 
ager, Veterans’ Administration hospital, un- 
der an institutional award, was made to the 
father. 

Shortly after the guardian was appointed, 
compensation payments were terminated in- 
asmuch as the veteran was single, hospital- 
ized, without dependents, and had an es- 
tate in excess of $1,500. 

In 1946, the father and the mother filed 
a claim with the Veterans’ Administration 
alleging themselves to be dependent parents 
of the veteran. In such year, the claim of 
the dependent parents was allowed and com- 
pensation in the full amount was paid to the 
guardian. At the time the parents estab- 
lished their dependency, the guardian's ac- 
count showed assets in the estate of the vet- 
eran in the total amount of $25,869.61, con- 
sisting of real estate valued at $8,380 pur- 
chased by the guardian for the ward out of 
insurance payments and cash and bonds in 
the amount of $17,489.61. 

After’ the VA recognized the parents as be- 
ing dependent, an order of the court was ob- 
tained in the guardianship estate authoriz- 
ing the guardian to pay for the support and 
maintenance of the dependent parents $140 
per month from March 11, 1947. This order 
was later increased to $173 per month on the 
9th day of December 1948. This allowance 
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order continued for the benefit of the de- 
pendent parents until the date of the veter- 
an's death. As the parents were held de- 
pendent, compensation originally was at the 
rate of $138 per month but due to various 
raises in compensation was finally paid at 
the rate of $198.50 per month. 

Since the date in 1946 when the depend- 
ency of the parents was established, com- 
pensation payments have been made to the 
guardian in the sum of $20,769. From March 
11, 1947, the date of the first court order 
authorizing payments for the support and 
maintenance of the dependent parents, the 
guardian has paid out for such purpose the 
sum of $17,548. The last annual account of 
the guardian, filed on January 5, 1956, 
showed the total value of the veteran’s estate 
to be $44,910.68, consisting of real estate of 
the value of $8,380 and cash and bonds in the 
amount of $36,530.68. 

Thus, it will be seen that due to the appli- 
cation of Public Law 662 in its present form 
to this case and the establishment of the 
dependency of the parents of the veteran, 
the Veterans’ Administration paid out in ex- 
cess of $20,500 in compensation to the vet- 
eran, his dependent parents drew out of such 
estate approximately $17,500 for the same 
period, yet the veteran’s estate increased 
from $25,869.61 to the sum of $44,910.68. 

The veteran is dead, he was never mar- 
ried, therefore, no wife or child survive him. 
The veteran received continuous hospitaliza- 
tion from the Veterans’ Administration from 
1919 to the date of his death in 1956. The 
veteran’s mother has recently died. The 
veteran is survived by his father and seven 
brothers and sisters. The father is over 80 
years of age. At this time, the father will 
inherit from the veteran something over 
$22,000 and the brothers and sisters will 
inherit the other $22,000. When the father 
dies, the brothers and sisters will inherit 
his estate which was derived from his in- 
heritance from the veteran. 

Who is the beneficiary of the compensation 
paid by the Veterans’ Administration for the 
benefit of this veteran? 

With reference to the last paragraph of 
your letter, the following report is made: 
We are supervising the case of » & vet- 
eran of World War I, Our record 
goes back to 1918, and it appears that this 
man is service connected, World War I, for 
dementia praecox. He received $100 a month 
from November 13, 1918, to April 30, 1925, 
when his award was reduced to $20 a month 
because of being hospitalized. He is now 
hospitalized at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital, Roseburg, Oreg. He has been 
hospitalized since November 1, 1926, and 
the manager of the hospital was paid for 
his account the sum of $20 per month 
through June 30, 1930. It also appears that 
this veteran has received total, permanent 
imsurance benefits in the sum of $57.50 
throughout practically the entire period to 
date, and is still receiving these insurance 
payments. The guardian for the estate of 
the veteran was appointed in the Second 
Judicial District Court of the State of Nevada, 
. This guardianship is still in force 
and effect, and as of January 8, 1955, there 
Was a total estate, all Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration assets, in the sum of $33,641.06. The 
veteran’s claims file discloses he was born 
January 4, 1902. He is single with no chil- 
dren, Information from the Nevada State 
Hospital filed December 15, 1920, discloses 
that the name of the patient’s mother and 
father were unknown and the patient re- 
fused to answer any questions. A contact 
with attorney at law, of this city, 
who has been the veteran’s guardian from 
the beginning, disclosed the fact that 
made a thorough investigation during the 
1920's and was not able to find any living 
relatives of . However, it is very pos- 
sible that at the time of death, a dis- 
tant relative will show up who could inherit 
the estate, 
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The case of involves a World War I 
veteran who has been 100 percent disabled 
since he was discharged from World War I 
on November 8, 1918. He was never married 
and had no children. The veteran is not 
now receiving any compensation due to the 
fact that his estate is in excess of the statu- 
tory allowance. He is hospitalized, without 
dependents and incompetent. However, he 
still receives $57.50 a month insurance, and 
as of June 30, 1955, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration estate was $17,170.96. This office 
does not have any definite information as 
to heirs capable of inheriting in the State 
of the veteran’s residence, to wit, California, 
but it is believed that the present guardian, 
is the sister or some other relative, 
and that there are several relatives of the 
veteran 05 

The case of involves a World War I 
veteran who was discharged February 7, 
1920. He was service-connected from dis- 
charge. He has no dependent wife, children, 
or parents. He is at the present time hospi- 
talized at Fort Douglas Station, Sait Lake 
City, Utah. He has a sister, The 
only payments being made now are $57.50 
a month insurance payments for total dis- 
ability. As of March 1, 1955, the Veterans’ 
Administration estate was $17,990.78. 

Payments to relatives in foreign countries: 
The case of involves a veteran of 
World War I who has been receiving total 
service-connected disability benefits since 
May 29,1919. At the present time his father 
and mother are dead and he has no wife 
or children, but has distant relatives such as 
cousins, etc., in Italy. He is hospitalized 
at Fort Meade, S. Dak. He is receiving 
$28.75 total disability imsurance under a 
United States Government life insurance 
policy. The veteran's estate as of April 30, 
1955, all from the Veterans’ Administration, 
was $15,633.45. 

The case of involves a veteran of 

World War I who has been rated incompe- 
tent and 100 percent disabled since Decem- 
ber 11, 1918. He has no wife, children or 
dependent parents and has been in and 
out of hospitals ever since 1918. He is, at 
the present time, out of the hospital and 
receiving $181 a month disability compensa- 
tion and $57.50 per month total disability 
insurance. His estate is increasing at the 
rate of approximately $800 a year. The vet- 
eran has a brother who is his guardian and 
who would inherit. 
. This veteran served from June 19, 
1918, to September 6, 1919. He has a service- 
connected mental disability. He has been 
continuously hospitalized at Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration expense since discharge. A 
committee has handled his estate since June 
5, 1920. Payments of disability compensa- 
tion stopped October 1932, but insurance 
payments have continued at the rate of 
857.50 per month. In October 1932 his es- 
tate was valued at $22,362.93 but now is 
$49,930. 

The veteran’s father, resided in 
Mervin, Russia, but letters to him in 1929 
were returned. In 1934 it was reported 
through the Red Cross that he had a sister 
in Russia. 

. This veteran served between Oc- 
tober 27, 1918, and December 11, 1918. He 
has a service-connected mental disability and 
has been hospitalized at Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration expense since shortly after discharge. 
A committee has handled his estate since 
May 25, 1925. Payments of disability com- 
pensation stopped in July 1946 when the de- 
pendent father died. At that time his es- 
tate was valued at $11,842 but now is $15,- 
303. The veteran has 1 brother and 2 sisters. 

Relatives in Europe and South America: 
. This veteran served from May 23, 
1918, to August 27, 1918. He has a service- 
connected mental disability. He is not hos- 
pitalized. A committee has handled his es- 
tate since August 4, 1922. The committee 
receives disability compensation of $181 per 
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month and insurance of $57.50. His estate 
is valued at $54,813.39. The committee ex- 
pends $100 per month for room, board, and 
maintenance; $35 per month for spending 
money and such amounts as are needed for 
medical and dental care. The veteran has 1 
brother in this country, 2 brothers and a 
sister residing in Poland and a sister residing 
in East Prussia. There is another sister, who 
was last heard from 10 years ago when she 
was living in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

. This veteran served between July 
26. 1918, and March 18, 1919. He has a 
service-connected mental disability. He has 
been continuously hospitalized at Veterans’ 
Administration expense since his discharge. 
A committee had handled his estate since 
November 10, 1919. Payments of disability 
compensation were stopped July 7, 1933, but 
insurance payments have continued at the 
rate of $56.80 per month. At that time his 
estate was valued at $22,641.91 but now is 
$52,269.72. 

Reports in 1934-35 show the veteran had 
a brother and four sisters in Warsaw, Poland. 
There was also a brother, now deceased, 
who left surviving him six children in War- 
saw, Poland. Another sister resides in Is- 
rael. An additional sister immigrated to the 
United States about 1915 but was reported 
deceased. 


This veteran served between De- 
cember 11, 1917 and February 9, 1919. He 
has a service-connected mental disability. 
He has not been hospitalized for this con- 
dition. A committee has handled his estate 
since June 9, 1921. Payments of disability 
compensation are made at the rate of $91 
per month and insurance of $57.50 per 
month. His estate is valued at $54,991.65. 
The committee expends $150 per month for 
the maintenance of the veteran. 

The veteran has 3 brothers and 2 sisters, 
none of whom have seen him in years. 
This veteran served from May 10, 
1918, to April 15, 1919, and from May 10, 
1919, to June 1, 1921. He has a service-con- 
nected mental disability. He has been con- 
tinuously hospitalized at Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration expense since his discharge. A com- 
mittee has handled his estate since April 
11, 1922. Payments of disability compensa- 
tion stopped July 17, 1933, but insurance ~ 
payments continue at the rate of $28.75 per 
month. At that time his estate was $7,595.32 
but now is $20,692.43. 

A report from the Polish Embassy dated 
September 29, 1930, contains a statement 
from the veterans’ alleged sister that the vet- 
eran is her brother and that the parents 
and all other brothers and sisters are dead, 
She was living in the village of Babrairnin- 
kai, Aukstadvaris Community, Lithuania. 
The committee offered to pay her way for 
a visit to the United States, but the hospital 
reported that the veteran did not want to see 
his sister. 

Fifty thousand dollar estate to sister in 
Italy. This veteran served from July 
22, 1918, to December 15, 1918. He had a 
service-connected disability and was hos- 
pitalized at Veterans’ Administration ex- 
pense since shortly after his discharge. A 
committee handled his estate since Decem- 
ber 20, 1924. Since the veteran had a de- 
pendent father in Italy, payments of dis- 
ability compensation were made to the com- 
mittee until November 1940 when they were 
discontinued as information as to the con- 
tinued dependency could not be obtained 
from Italy, due to the unsettled conditions 
in that country. At that time the veteran's 
estate was valued at $34,382.53. The father 
died in 1941, so compensation payments were 
never resumed. The veteran died January 
15, 1954, leaving one sister, in Italy, surviving 
him. The committee turned over to the ad- 
ministrator of the veteran's estate the sum 
of $50,504.18, which will eventually be paid 
to the sister. 

3. As will be noted, our check of 100 
cases at random of veterans who have no 
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wife, child, or dependent parent, serves to 
reveal that the value of estate in 39 of said 
cases was under $1,500; the remaining 61 
cases have been listed in the categories as 
supplied by the committee commencing with 
a minimum estate valuation of $1,500. In- 
cident thereto and with consideration being 
given the provisions of the statute, Public 
Law 662, 79th Congress, it was considered 
that the following comment might prove of 
some value: 

(a) Of the 6 cases falling within the 2 top 
categories, with the respective estate valua- 
tions exceeding $25,000, it was ascertained 
that all of the 6 estate wards are World War I 
veterans and that there is currently being 
paid United States Government insurance 
disability benefits into each of these estates. 
As will be readily appreciated, the identified 
income flows from a contractual source and is 
not a gratuity. 

(b) Two of the group of 6 cases are not 
affected by the provisions of Public Law 662, 
79th Congress; 1 having been continuously 
maintained in a private hospital at the cost 
of the estate and the second has not received 
hospital care for a great many years. This 
man’s estate has shown material increase by 
reason of the fact that, notwithstanding 
patent incompetency, he has evidenced mi- 
serly tendencies and has insisted upon living 
in the cheapest type of living quarters with 
disbursements from the estate being restrict- 
ed to the absolute minimum. 

(c) Of the remaining 4, the estates of 2 
of these veterans have been materially aug- 
mented by full compensation and insurance 
payments during long periods in which the 
dependent parents were living and in whose 
behalf financial assistance was supplied from 
the respective estates. 

(d) One of the 2 remaining estates is 
that of a veteran who was legally adjudicated 
7 years ago and who was possessed of assets 
totaling approximately $60,000 at the time 
of his adjudication. 

(e) Estate 36 years old: The sixth and last 
case, with a current estate valuation 
slightly exceeding $60,000, is perhaps illus- 
trative of accumulations which may have 
resulted in the very old estates in which 
nominal disbursements have been required 
and which have had the benefit of excellent 
estate management. This estate has been 
in existence for a period of 36 years. Full 
compensation benefit payments were made 
into the estate of $100 per month up to 
September 1, 1925; thereafter, said benefit 
payments were reduced to $20 per month 
and so continued until July 31, 1930. No 
gratuity-benefit payments whatsoever have 
been paid into the estate during the past 
25% years. The estate has been continu- 
ously administered by a near relative, but 
not within the relationship of wife, child, or 
dependent parent. 

4. With final reference to the supplied cate- 
gory listing, it may be of interest to the 
committee for us to point out that 1 of the 
cases in which a material estate has accumu- 
lated, but not falling within the group of 6 
as commented upon above, has been incarce- 
rated in the State penitentiary for approxi- 
mately 42 years on a life sentence, following 
a conviction of murder. While no charge 
has ever been made against this estate for 
maintenance costs, yet the identified statute, 
as currently phrased, does not provide au- 
thority for termination of payments. 

5. As concerns the type of case commented 
upon in the penultimate paragraph of the 
committee's request of January 9, 1956, a 
review of our files reveals only 2 cases in 
which the incompetent estate wards have 
died within the past 12 months, leaving 
rather material estates for distribution to 
relatives outside the widow, child, or depend- 
ent-parent categories. In each of said estates 
distribution was made to brothers and sisters. 

(1) In 1 of the 2 mentioned estates, where- 
in an estate slightly exceeding a total of 
$19,000 was left for distribution, the facts 
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were almost identical to those outlined in 
paragraph 3 (e) above. However, in the sub- 
ject case rather material maintenance dis- 
bursements were made to dependent parents 
from the estate during a period of 10 years. 
The dependency of these parents was never 
administratively recognized by our agency. 
These dependency disbursements materially 
reduced estate accrual results. 

(2) In the second case, an estate of $15,000 
was left by the veteran for distribution. In 
this case there was approximately $3,000 of 
liquid assets delivered into the hands of the 
estate representative at the time of the 
initial appointment. In this case hospitali- 
zation was not required. Disbursements 
covering maintenance costs of the estate 
ward were made continuously throughout 
the administration of the conservatorship 
estate. Additionally, nominal monthly dis- 
bursements were made from the estate for a 
period of approximately 15 years for a de- 
pendent mother with whom the incompetent 
veteran was residing. 

Estates accumulated because of depend- 
ents: There are 3 cases in this office similar 
in nature to the one you have described. 
In case an estate of $55,061.77 has been 
accumulated. The incompetent has been 
in the Veterans’ Administration hospital for 
many years, but continues to draw com- 
pensation because he has a dependent 
mother. In case, the facts are identical 
and an estate of $25,417.33 has been accumu- 
lated. In case, the incompetent has been 
in the Veterans’ Administration hospital for 
many years. He has an estate of $16,860, 
which was accumulated before his dependent 
mother died in 1948. Since that time, pay- 
ments have been discontinued because his 
estate exceeds the statutory limits of $1,500. 
One other case may be of interest. In that 
case, an estate of $16,021 has been accumu- 
lated. The incompetent has been in the 
Utah State Hospital for a long period of 
time, and the guardian has paid the cost of 
hospitalization, fixed by the State at $50 per 
month. The Veterans’ Administration has 
paid his guardian the full amount of his 
compensation, resulting in the accumulation, 
. This veteran was under guardian- 
ship from 1931 until his death in 1955. He 
spent most of this time in various prisons, 
although for the last few months of his life 
he was a patient in a State mental insti- 
tution. He was in receipt of a nonservice 
pension which was $78.75 per month when 
he died. He left an estate of 810,158.38 which 
will be inherited by a sister. 

. This veteran was under guardian- 
ship from 1924 until his death in 1954. Dur- 
ing all of this period, he was confined either 
in the State penitentiary or in the criminally 
insane ward of a State mental institution. 
He received monthly payments of $56.25 
under the disability clause of his war-risk 
insurance from World War I, and also 100 
percent disability compensation which was 
$172.50 per month when he died. Since he 
was not a patient in a VA hospital, the 
compensation payments were not discon- 
tinued because of the size of the estate. 
He left an estate of $71,790.17 which was 
inherited by brothers and sisters. 

This veteran was under guardian- 
ship from 1919 until his death in 1955. 
During all of this period, he was confined 
in VA mental institutions. When his de- 
pendent mother died in 1939, his service- 
connected compensation of $100 per month 
was discontinued because of the size of the 
estate, but war-risk insurance payments of 
$57.50 per month continued until his death. 
When his mother died his estate totaled 
$22,000. He left an estate of $41,780.40, 
which will be inherited by a brother and a 
sister. 


. This veteran was under guardian- 
ship from 1931 until his death in 1955. His 
whereabouts were unknown from 1939 until 
May 1954. Payment of his nonservice pen- 
sion was discontinued while he was missing. 
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At the time of his death, he was receiving 
$78.75 per month. He left an estate of 
$3,050.99 which will be inherited by a 
brother. 


This veteran was under guardian- 
ship from 1922 until his death in 1952. He 
was not a hospital patient during most of 
this period. He received service-connected 
compensation which was $150 per month at 
the time of his death. He lived alone and 
his needs were not great. He left an estate 
of $23,899.79 which was inherited by 
brothers and sisters. 
This veteran was under guardian- 
ship from 1930 until his death in 1955. He 
was a patient in the VA hospital at American 
Lake, Wash., from 1930 until 1943. Payment 
of compensation was in suspense during 
this period because of the size of the estate. 
When he was released from the hospital, 
the estate totaled approximately $7,000. He 
returned to his native Turkey in 1946. At 
the time of his death, his compensation had 
been reduced to $73 per month, because of 
his improved condition. He left an estate 
of $4,594.80, which will be inherited by 
collateral relatives. 
. This veteran was under guardian- 
ship from 1939 until his death in 1954. 
During all this period he was an inmate of 
the State Soldier's Home at Orting, Wash. 
He was in receipt of service connected dis- 
ability compensation, which was $172.50 per 
month at the time of his death. He left 
an estate of $11,465.38 to be distributed to 
three sisters. 
. This veteran was under guardian- 
ship from 1928 until his death in 1950. He 
was not in a hospital, but lived alone during 
this period. He was in receipt of service- 
connected disability compensation, which 
was 8150 per month at the time of his death. 
Because of his preference for a frugal way 
of life, his monthly expenses were small. 
He left an estate of $30,720.65, which was 
inherited by a sister. 
This veteran, who is still alive, has 
been under guardianship since 1923. He re- 
ceives service-connected compensation of 
$181 per month and also war-risk-insurance 
payments of $57.50 per month. He lives on 
a farm, and his needs do not equal his in- 
come. At the present time his estate totals 
approximately $36,000, and he will shortly 
receive an inheritance of an amount greater 
than this. He has no wife, child, or parent, 
and upon his death his estate will go to col- 
lateral heirs. 
. This veteran, who is still alive, has 
been under guardianship since 1923. He re- 
ceives service-connected compensation of 
$181 per month and also war-risk-insurance 
payments of $57.50 per month. For many 
years his condition did not permit the ex- 
penditure of any great amount for his needs. 
His condition has now improved, and he is 
currently spending slightly in excess of the 
income. However, he is now 65 years of age, 
with an estate of approximately $16,000. He 
has no wife, child, or parent, and upon his 
death his estate will go to collateral heirs. 
Pifty-two-thousand-dollar estate: 
This veteran, who is still alive, has been 
under guardianship since 1921. At all times 
since that date he has been a patient in the 
VA hospital at American Lake, Wash. Until 
the death of his dependent mother in 1942, 
he received 100-percent service-connected 
compensation payments, in addition to $56.76 
per month from war-risk insurance. The 
compensation was discontinued in 1942 be- 
cause of the size of his estate, as he was 
without dependents, but the insurance pay- 
ments have continued. At the present time 
his estate totals approximately $52,000. He 
has no wife, child, or parent, and upon his 
death his estate will go to collateral heirs. 
This veteran, who is still alive, has 
been under guardianship since 1921. At all 
times since that date he has been a patient 
in the VA hospital at American Lake, Wash. 
Compensation payments were discontinued 
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in 1930 because of the size of the estate 
(under the provisions of the amendatory law 
of July 3, 1930). Payments of $57.30 per 
month war-risk insurance have continued 
to the present time. At the present time 
his estate totals approximately $56,000. He 
has no wife, child, or parent, and upon his 
death his estate will go to collateral heirs. 
„This veteran, who is still alive, 
has been under guardianship since 1926. He 
was a patient in the VA hospital at Ameri- 
can Lake, Wash., until his discharge in 1952, 
when he returned to his native Italy. His 
dependent father died in 1945, at which 
time his compensation was stopped because 
of the size of his estate and remained in 
suspense until his discharge from the hos- 
pital. He presently receives $181 per month 
compensation and $51.75 per month war- 
risk insurance. At this time, his estate 
totals approximately $52,000. He has no 
wife, child, or parent, and upon his death 
his estate will go to collateral heirs. 

——. This veteran, who is still alive, 

has been under guardianship since 1930. He 
was hospitalized intermittently until 1945, 
and has been out of the hospital since that 
date. He presently receives $181 per month 
compensation and $57.50 per month war- 
risk insurance. At this time, his estate 
totals approximately $29,000. He has no 
wife, child, or parent, and upon his death 
his estate will go to collateral heirs. 
. This veteran, who is still alive, 
has been under guardianship since 1929. He 
has not been in a hospital for any sub- 
stantial portion of this time. He receives 
service-connected compensation of $181 per 
month, and war-risk insurance of $51.75 per 
month. He has always lived in a miserly 
fashion and has resisted all attempts by this 
office and his relatives to improve his stand- 
ard of living. At this time, his estate totals 
approximately 848,000. He has no wife, 
child, or parent, and upon his death his 
estate will go to collateral heirs. 

Payment to brother in Hungary: s 
This veteran was discharged incompetent 
1918 and hospitalized by the VA until Au- 
gust 12, 1924. At that time he was returned 
to Hungary at his own expense and placed 
in a state institution where he remained 
until his death December 20, 1942. The vet- 
eran had been in receipt of compensation 
and disability insurance payments at the 
time of his return to Hungary, his estate 
totaling $8,026.36. No compensation was 
paid in the year 1926; otherwise, compensa- 
tion and insurance payments continued 
through March 1942. Monthly allowance of 
$60 was remitted by the guardian for the 
veteran's support and maintenance through 
December 1940. A substantial estate accu- 
mulated because income to the estate trom 
compensation, insurance, and earnings on 
investments greatly exceeded expenditures. 
In 1947, a total estate of $32,026.52 was de- 
livered to the administrator of the veteran's 
estate. The file indicates that distribution 
was originally made to the estate of a de- 
ceased brother who had been a resident of 
Hungary, with subsequent administration 
and distribution to this man’s widow and 
son, also residents of Hungary. 

——. This veteran was hospitalized 
about January 1925 and remained hospital- 
ized until the time of his death, August 
7, 1954. Compensation was paid from De- 
cember 21, 1924, until June 1937, when the 
veteran's dependent mother died. Payments 
were stopped at this tinre as the estate ex- 
ceeded $1,500. After the death of the vet- 
eran, an estate totaling $6,597.57 was de- 
livered to the administrator. The file indi- 
cates distribution to 3 sisters and 1 brother. 

This veteran was hospitalized 
1922 to 1925. Accrued compensation in the 
amount of $5,938.39 was paid to the guardian 
on February 6, 1924. Compensation was 
stopped August 30, 1926, because the veteran 
was rated with less than 10 percent dis- 
ability. At this time the value of his estate 


-pitalized October 1931. 
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was approximately $5,700. He was rehos- 
At this time his 
estate totaled about $3,200. Compensation 
was never resumed as his estate exceeded 
$1,500. A lump-sum insurance premium 
refund of $960.90 and a lump sum of $632.50 
on converted insurance was paid January 
10, 1936. Monthly disability insurance pay- 
ments of $57.50 were paid from 1931 to the 
veteran’s death, April 30, 1952. An estate 
totaling $22,489.29 was delivered to the ad- 
ministrator with distribution indicated to 
two sisters. 

This veteran received VA hospitali- 
zation for several years until May 1929 at 
which time he was transferred to Psycho- 
pathic Hospital. He remained there until his 
death on January 2, 1950. There is no rec- 
ord of disability insurance payment in this 
case. Compensation was paid from April 28, 
1922, until the date of the veteran's death. 
An estate totaling $11,106.98 was delivered to 
the administrator with distribution indi- 
cated to one brother as the sole heir, 

. Compensation has been paid in 
this case from July 1921. The veteran is not 
hospitalized. Disbursements for support of 
the veteran now exceed compensation paid 
by the VA. Total value of the estate as of 
the last accounting by the guardian is $16,- 
135.68. and this amount is considered not as 
VA funds but as inheritance from veteran's 
father, 


. This veteran has been hospitalized 
from 1918 to date. Accrued compensation 
in the amount of $6,287 and accrued insur- 
ance in the amount of $7,590 were paid in 
1929. Compensation payments were stopped 
in 1930. The guardian paid $40 per month 
to dependent father from 1934 to 1941 but 
compensation was not resumed. Disability 
insurance payments of $57.50 per month 
have been continued. Total value of the 
estate as of the last accounting by the guar- 
dian is $43,268. 

Hospitalized from 1922, $49,000 estate: 
. This veteran has been hospitalized 
since 1922. No compensation payments have 
been made since September 1930. Accumu- 
lated disability insurance in the amount of 
$11,385 was paid in 1936. Monthly disability 
insurance payments of $57.50 have contin- 
ued to date. Total value of the estate as of 
the last accounting by the guardian is 
$49,931.27. 
. This veteran had lived with rela- 
tives and was not hospitalized until 1949. 
He has remained hospitalized to date. Ac- 
crued insurance of $2,587 was paid in 1927. 
Compensation was received from 1927 to 
1949 and disability insurance payments have 
been paid from 1927 to date. Total value 
of the estate as of the last accounting by 
the guardian is $34,441.70. 
. This veteran was hospitalized No- 
vember 1927 to August 6, 1951. He is not 
hospitalized at this time. Compensation was 
paid from December 1927 until May 1932 at 
which time it was stopped as the estate 
exceeded $3,000. Disability insurance pay- 
ments of $57.50 per month have been paid 
from June 1928 to date. The benefits cur- 
rently being paid are compensation in the 
amount of $172 and disability insurance of 
$57.50 per month, Total value of estate as 
of the last accounting by the guardian is 
$20,018.51, of which $1,480 is real estate not 
purchased with VA funds. 
This veteran was originally hospi- 
talized August 1922. He eloped June 1923. 
He was again hospitalized 1927. Compensa- 
tion was stopped August 30, 1933, because his 
estate was over $1,500. Compensation was 
reopened January 1935 when dependency of 
mother was established and payments con- 
tinued to October 6, 1939, the date of her 
death. The veteran was released from the 
hospital in April 1944 and compensation was 
resumed, continuing until November 1955 
when the veteran reentered the hospital. 
There is no record of disability insurance 
payments in this case, Total value of the 
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estate as of the last accounting by the guar- 
dian is $21,864.20. 
. This veteran was hospitalized in 
April 1924. Compensation was paid from 
October 1925 through June 1933 when it was 
stopped as the estate exceeded $1,500. Com- 
pensation was reopened September 1938 
when the veteran was released from the 
hospital and continued until March 1944 
when he reentered the hospital. Accrued 
disability insurance of $903.65 was paid 
January 1926 and monthly payments of $5.75 
have continued to date. The total value of 
the estate as of the last accounting by the 
guardian is $10,019.23. 

Hospitalized since 1918: This vet- 
eran was originally rated incompetent and 


_hospitalized March 1918. Accrued compen- 


sation of $6,336.18 was paid in January 1924. 
Dependency of mother was established June 
1926. Compensation was stopped December 
1929 under General Order 382, but resumed 
January 13, 1936, and continued through 
October 1940 when payments were stopped 
pending determination as to continued de- 
pendency of mother, Payments were not re- 
sumed. It was determined the mother died 
in Poland March 1946. There is no record 
of disability insurance payments. Veteran 
has been hospitalized almost continuously 
since his discharge in 1918, and is now hos- 
pitalized. Total value of the estate as of 
the last accounting by the guardian is 
$30,805.66. Í 
. This veteran was originally hospi- 
talized September 1921 to May 1929 at which 
time he eloped. He was rehospitalized July 
1933 and again eloped in May 1941. His 
whereabouts is presently unknown. Com- 
pensation was paid from September 1921 to 
May 1929. Accrued disability insurance was 
paid October 1934 in the amount of $8,871.20. 
Monthly disability insurance of $57.50 was 
paid thereafter to January 1942 when pay- 
ments were stopped because veteran’s where- 
abouts unknown. Total value of the estate 
as of the last accounting by the guardian 
is $25,570.07. 

This veteran was hospitalized in 
August 1922 but eloped July 1924. He was 
rehospitalized December 1931 and discharged 
from the hospital October 1947. Accrued 
compensation of $9,380 was paid April 1932. 
Dependency of mother was established May 
1932 and continued until her death in Feb- 
ruary 1938, at which time compensation 
payments were stopped. Compensation was 
reopened in October 1947 when the veteran 
was released from the hospital and payments 
are currently made in the amount of $181 
per month. Total value of the estate as of 
the last accounting by the guardian is 
$15,480.38. 

. This veteran has been hospitalized 


“from 1919 to date. Compensation was paid 


from 1924 to September 1930. Disability in- 
surance was paid from January 1926 and 
$57.50 per month is currently being paid. 
Total value of the estate as of the last 
accounting by the guardian is $32,287.78. 
This veteran was committed Feb- 
ruary 1920 to Woodcroft Hospital in Pueblo, 
Colo., and later transferred to VA hospital 
from which he was released in August 1926. 
He has not been hospitalized since, Dis- 
ability insurance payments have been paid 
continuously from August 1919 and com- 
pensation continuously from April 1920. 
The veteran resides in California. He has 
supplemented his income by odd jobs and 
has requested the guardian to reduce his 
monthly checks for support and mainte- 
nance because “the Government may need 
the money.” It is indicated that the veteran 
inherited sums through administration of 
relatives estates in California. These 
amounts were paid to veteran and have not 
been paid to the guardian. Total value of 
the estate as of the last accounting by the 
guardian is $52,498. 75. 

World War I veteran, was hos- 
pitalized continuously by the United States 
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Government from date of discharge to date 
of death on November 8, 1955. He had no 
dependents or relatives of record and on the 
date of death the committee for his estate 
had a balance of $6,003.31, representing 
benefits paid by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. If it is found that the estate will 
escheat, it will be claimed for the post fund 
under the provisions of section 17 of title 38 
United States Code Annotated. 

Thirty years a patient, $66,000 estate: The 
committee for the estate of is receiv- 
ing from the Veterans’ Administration dis- 
ability compensation in the amount of $181 
monthly and United States Government in- 
surance in the amount of $57.50. The last 
accounting reports a balance on hand re- 
celved from the Veterans’ Administration in 
the amount of $66,243.72, The veteran has 
been a patient in the State hospital for the 
past 30 or more years. His only relative of 
record is a sister. Disability compensation 
payments were suspended under the provi- 
sions of Veterans Regulation No. 6 and were 
subsequently resumed under the provisions 
of Public Law 662, 79th Congress. 

Approximately 12 months ago died 
in a Veterans’ Administration hospital, leav- 
ing an estate of $11,000, $5,000 of which rep- 
resented benefits paid by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. The estate was distributed to 
several nieces and nephews residing in 
Greece, who had not seen the veteran in 
many years. 

During the past 3 years several veterans 
have died in the Veterans’ Administration 
Center, Kecoughtan, Va., who prior to their 
death had received domiciliary care over a 
period of years, leaving funds on deposit 
in the amount of from $2,000 to $5,000 
which would have been paid to the post 
fund under section 17 of title 38 United 
States Code Annotated had they not been 
claimed by distant relatives who had not 
shown any interest in or contacted the vet- 
erans during their long stay in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration center. 

Benefits to stepfather: This vet- 
eran drew service connected benefits from 
the date of his commitment to a State hos- 
pital in the year 1922 until his death in 
1954, at which time his estate was valued 
at more than $30,000. After payment of ad- 
ministration costs a balance in excess of 
$30,000 was paid to the estate of his mother, 
who had survived him but whose death oc- 
curred before actual distribution of the vet- 
eran’s estate. There is information of record 
to the effect that the mother remarried less 
than 30 days prior to her death and that 
this individual has received, or will receive, 
the surviving husband's share of her estate. 
Records show that this veteran was raised by 
foster parents, who predeceased him, and 
that he never left the confines of the State 
hospital from the date of commitment in 
1922 to the date of death in 1954. No next. 
of kin were ever located until about July 18, 
1942, when notice was received of an ap- 
plication by one claiming assistance from the 
estate as the veteran’s dependent natural 
mother. As the result of this application 
to the county court and hearing thereon, the 
court decreed her to be the natural mother 
and ordered certain allowances paid from 
the estate. Support allowance payments to 
her were thereafter continued until the vet- 
eran’s death. 

Eighty-year-old veteran, $56,000 estate: 
A World War I veteran. He has 
been under guardianship since February 1920. 
He is a single man, no children, with a de- 
pendent parent, , Who is past 80 years 
of age, and in a greatly weakened condition, 
At the time of the date of this memorandum, 
veteran has an estate of approximately 
$56,000, which was derived basically from 
service- connected disability compensation 
and war risk insurance. Veteran's estate in- 
creases at a rate of approximately $2,000 a 
year. He is now and has been a patient at 
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the VA hospital, for a period of over 
20 years. Veteran’s mental prognosis is poor, 
although his general health apparently is 
good, and he will probably live for a number 
of years. Veteran’s dependent parent, 
, receives $75 a month from veteran’s 
estate, which is ample for his needs. Vet- 
eran is survived by one sister and several 
nephews and nieces who will be the heirs 
at law of this veteran, and receive the corpus 
of the estate at his death, in the event that 
the father does not survive veteran. 
. This case is submitted under para- 
graph 4 of the basic letter, relating to com- 
ments on cases not falling within the specific 
types to be listed, in that the aforementioned 
is the widow of said individual, who was 
under guardianship for a number of years in 
November 1952, died in November 1952, leav- 
ing no children or dependents. Her entire 
estate of $6,100 was inherited by nephews 
and nieces, none of whom apparently had 
ever seen or contacted decedent. Widow died 
in a State hospital, and her estate was de- 
rived from pension, received as unremarried 
widow of the veteran in this matter. 
Sister-in-law to benefit: A World 
War I veteran. During his lifetime, he was 
under guardianship from May 1927, until 
the time of his death. He left an estate com- 
posed of money and bonds, totaling approxi- 
mately $32,000 at the time of his death, in 
March 1955. He was a single man with no 
children, dependents, or living parents. Vet- 
eran was not in a VA hospital at the time of 
his death, and his estate was derived from 
compensation and war-risk insurance. His 
estate increased at the rate of approximately 
$1,000 a year, after making allowances for 
the veteran’s care and upkeep, during his 
lifetime. This veteran’s estate is now being 
probated in the probate court of and 
veteran's estate, after dedueting the normal 
costs of administration, will be distributed 
to his heirs at law, consisting of 3 brothers, 
1 of whom died a few weeks after veteran, 
and whose respective share will descend to 
his widow, a sister-in-law of the veteran 
in this case. 
A World War I veteran. He has 
been under guardianship since December 
19, 1921. He is a single man, no children 
or dependent parents. He has an estate of 
$32,958.60. This estate was chiefly created 
by the payment of disability compensation 
and war-risk insurance. His estate increases 
in value at approximately $1,500 a year, 
which is composed of war-risk insurance and 
earnings on the investments. He is, and has 
been, a patient for a number of years in the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital, c 
The chances are very strong that this vet- 
eran will never reach a suficient recovery to 
be released from the hospital. 
A veteran of World War I. He has 
been under guardianship since February 13, 
1922. He has an estate composed of money, 
bonds, and real property in the aggregate 
amount of $38,441.52. This estate was cre- 
ated by the payment of disability compen- 
sation and war-risk insurance. He is a 
single man, has no children, and no living 
parents. During a period of running of this 
estate he had dependent parents to whom an 
allowance was made from the estate. The 
parents expired a number of years ago. This 
estate increases at the rate of approximately 
$1,500 a year as the result of the payment of 
war-risk insurance, rental on the farms, and 
interest on investments. He is and has been 
a patient in the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital, for many years, and the 
chances are strong that he will never reach 
a sufficient recovery to be released from the 
hospital. 


A veteran of World War I, has 
been under guardianship since January 7, 
1931. He has an estate composed of money 
and Government bonds in the amount of 
$32,958.60, created by the payment of dis- 
ability compensation, war-risk insurance, 
and earnings on investments in the estate. 
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The estate increases on the average of $1,300 
to $1,400 a year by the payment of war-risk 
insurance and earnings on the investments. 
A substantial part of this estate was created 
when he had a dependent mother. The 
mother expired a number of years ago. He 
has no dependent wife, children, or parents. 
This veteran is and has been a patient 
in the Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
, for a number of years. It appears un- 
likely that he will ever recover sufficiently to 
be released from the hospital. 

World War Linsurance payments continue: 

Born July 16, 1892; served in the 
United States Navy from May 16, 1918, to 
August 12, 1919. He has been held incom- 
petent and insane since August 14, 1919, and 
a guardian was appointed for him on June 
23, 1921, by the probate court, He 
is single and has never had wife or child and 
has no living parent. He is a patient at 
Veterans’ Administration hospital, s 
and has been for many years. The present 
value of his estate is $49,915.85, consisting of 
United States bonds, cost price $40,415.85, 
and real estate, cost price $9,500. All these 
assets were purchased with funds derived 
from the Veterans’ Administration. Com- 
pensation payments have stopped, but the 
estate still receives United States Govern- 
ment life insurance in the amount of $57.50 
per month. The estate is increasing at the 
approximate rate of $2,000 per year, the in- 
crease consisting of bond interest, rent, and 
insurance payments. Expenditures each year 
cover costs of administration and approxi- 
mately $150 to the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital for the use of the veteran. 
. Born September 19, 1896; served 
in the United States Army from September 5, 
1918, to November 30, 1918. He has been 
incompetent since November 30, 1918, and a 
guardian was appointed for him on June 7, 
1919, by the probate court, . This vet- 
eran is presently at Veterans’ Administration 
ħospital, „and has been for many 
years. His total estate is $49,759.58, con- 
sisting of United States bonds purchased 
with funds paid by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration except for the sum of $961. Pay- 
ments of compensation have stopped, but the 
veteran receives $57.50 per month from 
United States Government life insurance. 
This estate increases approximately 81.000 
per year, and the increase is received from 
interest on bonds; costs of administration are 
paid; and approximately $200 per year is for- 
warded to Veterans’ Administration hospital; 
, for the use of the veteran. 

Murderer's estate increasing at rate of 
$2,000 per year: Born May 19, 1894, 
served in the Army from June 28, 1918, to 
December 2, 1918. He was held to be incom- 
petent and insane from August 3, 1925, and 
the last rating so holding is dated September 
8, 1939. The monthly payment of compensa- 
tion is $181. On December 3, 1925, this vet- 
eran was found guilty of murder and given a 
life sentence, which he is now serving in the 
State penitentiary at z 

The death of this veteran’s mother oc- 
curred on February 14, 1932, and under the 
law then in effect payments were stopped as 
of that date. He now has neither wife, child, 
nor dependent parent. Payments of com- 
pensation were resumed to the guardian of 
this veteran's estate under Public 662, 79th 
Congress, effective August 8, 1946, snid pay- 
ments commencing as of August 8, 1946. 
Under prison rules an inmate may have a 
maximum of $5 a week for personal needs. 
This estate will increase approximately $2,000 
a year. The present estate ts $20,000. 

. Born May 30, 1897, served in World 
War I. A guardian was appointed for his 
estate on November 26, 1924. This veteran 
has no wife, child or parent. His mother's 
death occurred on July 5, 1953. The veteran 
was a patient in the State hospital at 
until July 15, 1954, when he was transferred 
to Soldiers’ Home, Under the 
State law there is a charge of $12 a week 
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for maintenance and support. Veteran re- 
ceives United States Government life insur- 
ance in the amount of $56.23 a month, com- 
pensation from the Veterans’ Administration 
of $181 a month, and interest on bonds in 
his estate amounting to approximately $50 
a month. He receives approximately $287 a 
month. His present estate is in excess of 
$27,000. The estate will increase about 
$2,500 a year. Insurance payments since 
November 11, 1921, amount, up to the pres- 
ent time, to $23,110.53. 

„Under guardianship since 1948; 
original inventory was $18,460.36; present 
estate is $15,918; receives VA insurance pay- 
ments; all other assets are non-VA; nearest 
relative is sister. 

Forty-seven thousand dollars in Govern- 
ment bonds—brother to benefit: 8 
Present estate, $47,297; under guardianship 
since 1926 to receive Government insurance 
payments, which are still being paid; assets 
all United States bonds; brother nearest 
relative; dependent mother died 1941, up to 
which time compensation payments were 
received. 


Under guardianship since 1920; 
present estate, $20,919. Dependent mother 
died 1948; Government insurance still being 
paid monthly to estate; nearest relative and 
present guardian sister of veteran. 

. Under guardianship since 1929; 
present estate, $11,790; no payments being 
made; nearest relative is brother, who is 
guardian. 

. Under guardianship since 1925; 
present estate, $10,347; monthly compen- 
sation payments of $181 being made to 
guardian; veteran has no known relatives; 
hospitalized; mother was guardian until her 
death in 1935. 

. Under guardianship since 1924; 
present estate, $12,320; no VA payments be- 
ing made; nearest relatives sister and 
brother; guardian received monthly VA pay- 
ments until 1943 when veteran's wife died 
and payments then stopped. 

. Under guardianship since 1923; 
present value of estate, $12,093; no current 
VA payments made since 1954, when vet- 
eran’s dependent mother died; nearest rela- 
tive sister, who is guardian. 

. Under guardianship since 1924; 
present value of estate, $14,240; no pay- 
ments made currently nor have there been 
since the original $1,900 in 1924. Balance 
of estate accrued through non-VA sources. 
Veteran has no known relatives in the 
United States; escheat proceedings will prob- 
ably be taken upon death of veteran. 

. Under guardianship since 1935; 
value of estate, $10,719; veteran lives at 
nursing home; guardian receives VA com- 
pensation and insurance payments; sister 
nearest relative. 

. Under guardianship since 1928; 
value of estate, $27,728, current insurance 
payments; brother nearest relative; estate 
built up from original sum of $2,100 plus in- 
surance payments, monthly, and interest on 
investments. 

. Under guardianship since 1923; 
estate value, $21,244; only income is interest 
on investments and dividends; dependent 
mother died 1949; brothers and sisters near- 
est relatives. 

Under guardianship since 1918. 
Value of estate, $68,039; present income con- 
sists of monthly VA insurance payments, in- 
terest on investments, and dividends. Estate 
comprises all VA funds. Nearest relative is 
brother, 


Under guardianship since 1937; 
estate value, $14,109; receives monthly Navy 
retirement benefits; veteran’s mother died 
1949; guardian-sister nearest relative. 
Under conservatorship since 1929, 
Estate value, $17,736; income consists of in- 
terest and monthly compensation payments 
from VA. He is not in hospital; nearest 
relative is sister. 
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Under guardianship since 1920. 
Current value of estate $33,168, all VA funds, 
Income consists of monthly insurance pay- 
ments and interest on investments; sister 
nearest relative; mother died 1929. 

Under guardianship since 1924; 
estate, $13,795; no current payments from 
VA; income is interest only; nearest relative 
is niece. 


. Under guardianship since 1921; 
value of estate, $37,137 with monthly VA 
insurance payments, interest, and real-estate 
rentals; dependent father and former guard- 
jan died 1946, since which time compensa- 
tion payments have ceased; brother nearest 
relative; considerable assets are non-VA. 

. Under guardianship since 1922; 
estate value, $14,750 with monthly compen- 
sation payments, interest, and commercial 
insurance; veteran not in hospital; sister- 
guardian nearest relative; dependent mother 
died 1951. 

. Under guardianship since 1922; 
value of estate, $19,264; no Government pay- 
ments now; income interest only; all assets 
came from VA; sister nearest relative. 
Under guardianship since 1922; 
estate value, $22,263 with monthly insur- 
ance and compensation payments from VA; 
veteran now under foster-home care; neph- 
ew-guardian nearest relative; mother died 
1930. 


Under guardianship since 1936; 
current estate, $29,232, with rents from real 
estate largest source of income; also re- 
ceives interest; sister-guardian nearest rela- 
tive; had $9,200 worth of real estate at time 
of appointment. 

Under guardianship since 1924; 
estate value $15,839 with VA monthly insur- 
ance and compensation payments; also re- 
ceives income from rent and sale of real 
estate; brother-guardian nearest relative; 
parents deceased prior to 1926. 

. Under guardianship since 1947; 
current estate $1,325,289. Nearly all estate 
is non-VA funds represented by various types 
of securities; guardian also receives disability 
compensation and VA insurance payments; 
veteran in private hospital; sister nearest 
relative. 

Thirty-one-thousand-dollar estate, income 
from investments: . Under guardian- 
ship since 1920; estate $31,122; no VA pay- 
ments being made; income solely from in- 
vestments; brother (if alive) nearest rela- 
tive, in Poland; compensation payments 
therefore suspended. 

. Under guardianship since 1928; 
estate $27,030; insurance payments monthly 
from VA; brother-guardian nearest relative; 
dependent mother died 1937. 

Under guardianship since 1926; 
estate $32,658 with monthly VA insurance 
payments, interest, and dividends as income; 
sister nearest relative; assets appear to be all 
VA funds, 

Under guardianship since 1921; 
estate $17,321; no VA payments being made; 
only income is interest; sister nearest rela- 
tive; dependent mother died 1950. 

. Under guardianship since 1922; 
estate value $18,529; VA insurance payments 
monthly and interest, as income; sister near- 
est relative; dependent father died 1946. 

. Under guardianship since 1939; 
estate value $16,730 with monthly retire- 
ment and insurance payments from Govern- 
ment; veteran’s wife divorced 1949; sister 
nearest relative. 

. Under guardianship since 1919; 
estate value $12,314 with monthly payments 
of compensation and insurance from VA; 
also, income on savings; nearest relative 
sister with whom veteran lives in Portugal. 
Under guardianship since 1920; 
estate now $17,565 with insurance and com- 
pensation payments monthly from VA; 
brother-guardian nearest relative, with 
whom veteran lives; dependent parents de- 
ceased 1932, 
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. Under guardianship since 1924; 
estate value $39,042 with monthly insurance 
payments from VA and interest on invest- 
ments as only income; sister nearest rela- 
tive; all VA funds, 

. Under guardianship since 1924; 
value of estate $13,913, with current income 
interest on bonds; receives compensation 
when not hospitalized; sister nearest rela- 
tive; dependent father died 1945. 

Under guardianship since 1952; 
estate $12,882, with monthly VA payments 
of compensation; all assets are Government 
benefits; sister nearest relative. 

Thirty-six-thousand-dollar estate, no de- 
pendents, total compensation continues: 
This World War I veteran has been 
under guardianship since August 1922. He 
receives compensation for 100-percent serv- 
ice-connected disability. He has been con- 
fined in State hospital, an institution for 
the criminally insane, „since 1922. As 
of October 1955 his estate totaled $36,340, 
all traceable to benefits paid by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. Monthly payments of 
compensation in the amount of $181 con- 
tinue. Available records fail to reveal any 
dependents, or in fact, any next of kin. 

Niece and nephew in Switzerland: > 
World War I veteran under guardianship 
from November 1926 to August 30, 1955, date 
of his death. At the time of his death he 
was drawing 100-percent service-connected 
compensation. He was hospitalized in Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital, from 
1925 to 1931. In 1931, at his wish, he was 
delivered to the care of a brother in Zurich, 
Switzerland. He died in Zurich leaving an 
estate of $36,000, all derived from Veter- 
ans’ Administration benefits. Apparently, 1 
niece and 2 nephews living in Switzerland 
will inherit, as no closer next of kin are 
known to exist. 

. This World War I veteran, under 
guardianship since March 1920 has been in 
and out of Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals since that time. Now he is hospital- 
ized. in Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
Payment of compensation for 100- 
percent service-connected disability is in 
suspense because estate is over $1,500, vet- 
eran is hospitalized in Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital, and he has no dependents. 
Present value of estate is $36,150, all trace- 
able to benefits paid by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Nearest next of kin are broth- 
ers and sisters, 

World War I veteran has been 
under guardianship since May 1928, He has 
no dependents. Received compensation for 
100-percent service-connected disability 
until April 1951 when payments were sus- 
pended because he was hospitalized in a 
Veterans’ Administration facility, his estate 
was over $1,500, and he had no dependents. 
Monthly payments of war-risk insurance 
benefits in the amount of $42.44 continue 
to the present time. The estate now totals 
$29,486, all of which is traceable to funds 
paid by the Veterans’ Administration. Near- 
est known next of kin is a sister. 

Sister to benefit under $57,000 estate: 
This World War I veteran, under 
guardianship since November 1919, was in 
and out of State institutions until July 1949, 
when he entered Veterans’ Administration 
hospital, , Where he is now. As of 
July 1955 his estate totaled $57,747. Com- 
pensation for 100-percent service-connected 
disabilities was suspended July 1949 be- 
cause veteran was being maintained in Vet- 
erans’ Administration facility and had no 
dependents. Payments of war-risk insur- 
ance benefits of $57.50 a month continue. 
Available records indicate a sister as the 
nearest next of kin. The total estate of 
$57,747 is traceable to funds paid by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

World War I veteran under 
guardianship since September 1921. He is 
hospitalized in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital, At the present time 
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$57.50 a month is being paid to his guardian, 
who is his sister. These payments represent 
war-risk insurance benefit, Prior to 1949 he 
was paid compensation for 100-percent 
service- connected disability. These pay- 
ments were suspended in 1949 when his de- 
pendent mother died. At the present time 
the estate in the hands of the guardian is 
$46,523, all traceable to benefits paid through 
the Veterans’ Administration. It appears 
that his sister is his nearest next of kin. 
Two brothers, $85,000 estate: . This 
World War I veteran has been under guard- 
janship since May 1920. He has been a 
patient in State hospital since Janu- 
ary 1923. As of July 1955 his total estate 
was $37,946.26 of which $31,746.26 is traceable 
to benefits paid by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, Current payments are being made 
of $181 a month for service-connected dis- 
abilities. He has no legal dependents, His 
next of kin is a brother, ——, also under 
guardianship, whose estate is over $48,000, 
95 percent of which is traceable to funds 
paid by the Veterans’ Administration, 
. This World War I veteran has been 
under guardianship since May 1920. His 
estate as of July 1955, totaled $48,752.83 of 
which $46,252.83 is traceable to funds paid 
by the Veterans’ Administration. Current 
payments are being made of $181 a month 
for 100-percent service-connected disabilities 
and $57.50 a month for war-risk insurance. 
Veteran has no legal dependents and is liy- 
ing with a cousin of his deceased mother. 
His nearest next of kin is a brother, * 
also under guardianship, whose estate is 
over $37,000, 80 percent of which is trace- 
able to funds paid by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 
. This World War I veteran has 
been under guardianship since February 
1926. He has been continuously confined 
in State hospital, an institution for 
the insane, since 1926. As of March 
1955, his estate totaled $31,914, all traceable 
to benefits paid by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. $181 monthly payments for serv- 
ice-connected disabilities continue. Avail- 
able records indicate he has no legal de- 
pendents and that his sister, who is also his 
guardian, is his nearest next of kin. 
. Veteran under guardianship since 
June 1922, presently drawing 100-percent 
service-connected disability compensation. 
He was in and out of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals between 1926 and 1948. 
Since 1948 he has been living with a paternal 
uncle in who is his guardian. Pres- 
ent value of his estate is $28,390, all trace- 
able to benefits paid by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Nearest next of kin known to 
exist are aunts, uncles, and cousins. 
. The veteran died January 27, 1952. 
Settlement to death showed assets in the 
amount of $10,174.54. Surviving heirs: 
, brother; , Sisters. 
. Veteran died February 18, 1954. 
Settlement to death showed assets in the 
amount of $44,892.05, Surviving heir: 
, brother. 
Veteran died January 27, 1955. 
Settlement to death showed assets in the 
amount of $47,065.68. Surviving heirs: 3 
sisters and 3 brothers and 1 nephew, all liy- 
ing in Greece. 
Veteran died December 29, 1955. 
Settlement to death showed assets in the 
amount of $2,269.99. Surviving heir: 
brother. 


Veteran died July 6, 1954. Set- 
tlement to death showed assets in the 
amount of $36,402.10. Surviving heirs: 2 
sisters, both married; brother. 
Veteran died February 11, 1954. 
Settlement to death showed assets in the 
amount of $1,884.37. Surviving heir: 
brother. 

Veteran died July 28, 1955. Set- 
tlement to death showed assets in the 
amount of $16,108.68. Surviving heir: 
brother. 
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Sister inherits $38,000: Case No. 1: This 
veteran is now deceased and his claims file 
is located in the office. The now 
closed guardianship file is still in this office 
and the information recited below is from 
the guardianship file and from the personal 
recollection of the attorney who handled 
the case and who reviewed the claims file 
shortly before the veteran's death in Janu- 
ary 1955. 

The veteran was inducted into service in 
early 1918 after having been paroled from a 
State mental institution, He was ab- 
sent without leave for several months but 
was not tried by court-martial because he 
was found insane and was given a medical 
discharge on December 5, 1918. A few years 
later he was rated 100 percent disabled 
through service-connected disability. Be- 
cause he was then hospitalized at a State 
hospital and later at a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital, his guardian only received 
a nominal amount of compensation. The 
veteran remained hospitalized approximately 
from 1920 or 1922 to the date of his death 
in 1955. 

As of August 15, 1950, his estate amounted 
to $12,766.48, practically all of which came 
from sources other than from the Veterans’ 
Administration. Application was then made 
for reinstatement of the veteran war-risk 
insurance and for waiver of premiums on 
that insurance. Reinstatement and waiver 
of premiums was granted as was total dis- 
“bility insurance benefits, and the estate was 
paid in April 1951 the sum of $22,367.50, rep- 
resenting disability insurance benefits at the 
rate of $57.50 monthly from December 5, 
1918. Thereafter, the estate received $57.50 
monthly until the veteran’s death in Janu- 
ary 1955, at which time the estate now 
amounting to $38,981.31 was inherited by his 
sister. From February 1943 to his death, 
a total of $599.20 of the estate money was ex- 
pended on the veteran personally. 

Relatives uninterested: Case No. 2: This 
veteran served in World War I from April 6, 
1917, to January 13, 1920. He was admitted 
to the Veterans’ Administration hospital at 
on March 7, 1921, where he has been 
continuously hospitalized since that time. 
A guardian qualified for the veteran's estate 
on February 13, 1922. Since the appoint- 
ment of said guardian, there has been ex- 
pended directly for the benefit of the veteran 
only about $2,000. The veteran's mother and 
father are both deceased and our records 
disclose that he had 4 brothers and 2 sisters, 
although there is an indication that these 
brothers and sisters are deceased. He is, 
however, survived by nieces and nephews 
who are eligible to take under the laws of 
descent and distribution of this State, which 
now amounts to $42,186.59, all of which came 
from the Veterans’ Administration or inter- 
est on investments from VA funds. The 
veteran’s estate has been paid disability in- 
surance of $57.50 monthly since January 14, 
1920, or a total payment of disability insur- 
ance of $24,150 as of January 14, 1956. In 
addition to the aforesaid disability insur- 
ance, the veteran received disability com- 
pensation at varying rates ranging from $20 
monthly to $100 monthly from January 14, 
1920, until September 30, 1930, at which time 
the disability compensation was suspended 
under the provisions of Public Law No. 2, 
73d Congress, his dependent father having 
died. One of the attorneys of this center 
recalls a conversation with the guardian in 
this case wherein it was disclosed that the 
veteran has only nieces and nephews eligible 
to eventually inherit the estate and none of 
the relatives personally contacted by the 
guardian exhibited any interest in the vet- 
eran or any desire to personally visit him at 
the hospital in even at the expense 
of the estate, 

Case No, 3: This case is that of a veteran 
of the Philippine Insurrection receiving pen- 
sion under special Congressional act in the 
amount of $24 monthly from Veterans’ Ad- 
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ministration, all of which funds are expended 
for his care and maintenance. The Veter- 
ans’ Administration appointed a guardian in 
1942 as the veteran was not hospitalized, 
prior to which time the veteran had been re- 
ceiving pension payments direct since 1929. 
He is maintained in a private home for the 
aged and the estate consists entirely of pri- 
vate funds, including $2,500 yearly from pri- 
vate insurance. The estate is growing at 
the rate of $600 to $800 yearly. A brother is 
his closest relative. The estate is now 
$8,032.05. 

Case No. 4: This World War I veteran died 
in 1954 with an estate of approximately 
$19,500. He was rated incompetent by the 
Veterans’ Administration in 1929 and a 
guardian was appointed. The guardian re- 
ceived accrued compensation of $2,100 and 
monthly compensation payments of $70 
from January 15, 1929, also Government 
insurance of $57.50 monthly. In 1932 the 
guardian received lump-sum payments of 
approximately $9,000 by reason of determi- 
nation that the veteran was totally disabled 
for Government-insurance purposes from 
date of discharge March 18, 1919, and said 
payment represented the accrued amount 
due. The veteran was hospitalized off and 
on for short intervals by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, but was principally a non- 
hospital patient. His estate increased grad- 
ually through the years. All funds were re- 
ceived from the Veterans’ Administration. 
The estate is presently in probate and it 
appears it will not escheat to the Govern- 
ment as a person claiming to be his sister 
has put in an appearance and according to 
the latest information, a person claiming to 
be a brother will intervene in the estate. 
The veteran was 100-percent disabled and 
service-connected. 

Case No. 5: This World War II veteran 
was committed to Veterans’ Administration 
hospital, , in 1949. He is 100-percent 
disabled and service connected and an insti- 
tutional award of $181 monthly was being 
paid to the hospital manager until the es- 
tate exceeded $1,500 in a comparatively 
short time. The veteran inherited a con- 
siderable estate from his father which ac- 
counts for the appointment of a guardian 
in 1954. The veteran was on trial visit 
from December 9, 1954, to December 27, 
1955, when he was discharged MHB and in- 
competent and compensation payments of 
$181 monthly to the guardian have been 
made since that date. One thousand four 
hundred and seventy-five dollars and fifty- 
five cents of the veteran’s $27,385.25 estate is 
considered to have been derived from Veter- 
ans’ Administration funds. He has a brother 
and/or sister. 

Case No. 6: This World War I veteran has 
been hospitalized at the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital, , for years. The por- 
tion of the estate considered as derived from 
the Veterans“ Administration is $825 in- 
vested in United States savings bonds. This 
represents the proceeds of World War I ad- 
justed service certificates. There is no evi- 
dence in the chief attorney’s file that the 
veteran is entitled to compensation or pen- 
sion, A guardian was appointed in 1946 to 
conserve veteran’s private estate. The 
estate, which now totals $15,808.87, is grow- 
ing at the rate of about $1,500 a year. The 
veteran's only known heir is a sister. 

Twenty-nine thousand dollars to brothers 
and sisters: Case No. 7: This World War I 
veteran has been hospitalized at the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital, since 
May 6, 1922. The guardian was initially re- 
ceiving Veterans’ Administration compensa- 
tion of $30 monthly and Government insur- 
ance of $56.45 monthly, an additional $20 
compensation being paid monthly to the 
hospital manager by means of an institu- 
tional award, The veteran then had depend- 
ent parents who received an allowance of 
$75 monthly for both from veteran's estate. 
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The veteran had a private income of a few 
hundred dollars yearly from first mortgages 
and his estate in 1922 amounted to about 
$6,000. The veteran’s father died in 1928 
and allowance for the veteran’s mother was 
reduced to $25 monthly, with the institu- 
tional award of $20 monthly continuing to 
the hospital manager, the balance of bene- 
fits being paid to the veteran's guardian. 
Through acquisition of real estate from mort- 
gage foreclosures, the veteran acquired con- 
siderable interest from real estate and that, 
together with an increase of compensation 
of $100 monthly in 1929, resulted in a grad- 
ual increase of the veteran’s estate, which 
had grown to $12,000 in 1933. In 1933 the 
veteran’s compensation for service-connected 
disabilities was terminated and he was 
thereafter paid as a non-service-connected 
ease. The veteran's mother died in 1939 
when his estate amounted to about $15,000. 
Payments of compensation have since then 
been discontinued because his estate is over 
$1,500. The estate which is now $29,557.57 
increases about $1,000 yearly because of the 
Government-insurance payments of $56.45 
monthly and earnings on investments. The 
funds in the estate have never been segre- 


gated. It takes only about $200 a year for 
the veteran’s needs. His heirs are brothers 
and sisters. 


World War I veteran estate of $67,000: 
an incompetent World War I veteran, 
served from April 4, 1918, to August 20, 1918, 
with the Armed Forces of the United States. 
Disability compensation for a service-con- 
nected disability has been paid in his behalf 
from August 21, 1918, to the present time 
with the exception of periods when he was 
hospitalized in a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital. Also disability insurance payments 
were made in his behalf from August 21, 1918, 
to February 19, 1943, at the monthly rate of 
$57.50. His guardian, , appointed Oc- 
tober 25, 1919, by the court of common 
pleas, is receiving disability com- 
pensation at the monthly rate of $181 in 
his behalf. The guardian is paying from 
his estate allowances for his maintenance to 
his sister with whom he resides. His Vet- 
erans’ Administration funds have accumu- 
lated, have been invested by the guardian, 
and.at the present time his estate is in 
the amount of $67,385.91. The sister with 
whom he resides would be his heir under 
the statutes provided she survives 
him, He also has a niece who is the daugh- 
ter of this sister and also a second cousin 
living at the present time. 
Ninety-three-thousand-dollar estate: 
, & World War I incompetent veteran 
who is now 66 years old, enlisted in the armed 
services on May 15, 1918, was honorably dis- 
charged December 19, 1918, and was awarded 
disability compensation benefits for a 100- 
percent service-connected disability com- 
mencing December 20, 1918. He was also 
awarded war-risk-insurance benefits at the 
monthly rate of $57.50 commencing Decem- 
ber 20, 1918. The was appointed 
guardian of his estate on April 10, 1920, by 
the court of common pleas, On Sep- 
tember 18, 1953, a successor guardian, the 
Was appointed by the same court and 
‘this guardian is in full force and effect at 
the present time. The veteran has been con- 
tinuously hospitalized at Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals. However, disability 
compensation was paid to the guardian even 
though the veteran's estate was in excess 
of $1,500 inasmuch as he had a dependent 
mother who was receiving an allowance from 
the guardian for her maintenance. Upon 
the death of the mother, payments of disa- 
bility compensation were suspended as of 
December 31, 1946, since the veteran who 
was hospitalized in a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital was single without depend- 
ents and his estate was in excess of $1,500. 
No further payments of disability compen- 
sation have been made to the guardian since 
that time. However, payments of disability- 
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insurance benefits are not affected by the 
size of the estate and these insurance pay- 
ments have been made continuously. The 
present value of the veteran’s estate is $93,- 
347.77. This amount is entirely made up 
of Veterans’ Administration benefits and in- 
terest on investments over a period of years 
with the exception of $70 representing 
State bonus. At present the veteran has 2 
sisters and 3 brothers who will constitute 
his heirs under the laws of the State of 
if they survive him. 
Seventy-eight-thousand-dollar estate: 
„a World War I incompetent veteran 
who is hospitalized at the State Hos- 
pital, where he has been a patient for 
more than 30 years. His guardian, A 
receives disability compensation at the 
monthly rate of $181 and payments of dis- 
ability insurance from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration at the monthly rate of $57.50. He 
is not maintained at the expense of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the cost of his care 
and maintenance at the State Hos- 
pital being paid for by his guardian to the 
. His estate at present is valued at 
$78,065.78, made up entirely of Veterans’ 
Administration benefits paid in his behalf 
since January 14, 1919, and interest on in- 
vestments. He has a brother living at pres- 
ent who would be his heir under the laws 
of the State of if he survives him. We 
have no knowledge of any other relatives. 

Sixty-seven-thousand-dollar estate: 
is an incompetent World War I veteran who 
has been hospitalized many times in Veter- 
ans’ Administration hospitals since his dis- 
charge on February 7, 1919, but presently is 
not hospitalized. Payments of disability 
compensation in various amounts and pay- 
ments of disability insurance at the monthly 
rate of $57.50 have been made in his behalf 
since the date of his discharge. At the pres- 
ent time his guardian, The „ is 
receiving the sum of $181 disability compen- 
sation for a 100-percent service-connected 
disability and the monthly disability-insur- 
ance payment of $57.50. The guardian is 
paying funds from his estate for his mainte- 
nance at the home of his brother, The 
present value of the veteran's estate is $67,- 
571.22. He has two brothers at the present 
time who would be his heirs under the laws 
of the State of provided they survive 
him. 


is an incompetent World War 1 
veteran in whose behalf 100-percent disability 
compensation has been paid since May 4, 
1918, following his discharge from service. 
This veteran has at all times since his dis- 
charge been hospitalized at a Government 
hospital but payments were continued in his 
behalf as he had a dependent mother. How- 
ever, upon the death of his mother, pay- 
ments were suspended as of April 8, 1939, 
inasmuch as his estate was in excess of $1,500. 
The veteran's guardian, The , İs receiv- 
ing payments of disability insurance in the 
amount of $57.06 monthly. These payments 
have been in effect since May 4, 1919, and 
are continuing as they are not subject to 
suspension due to the size of the estate. In 
addition to these payments, the guardian also 
received the proceeds from the veteran's ad- 
justed service certificate in the amount of 
$1,565. The present value of the veteran's 
estate is $55,923.09. He has a sister who 
would be his heir under the laws of the State 
of provided she survives him. We 
have no record of any other relatives. 

a World War I incompetent veteran, 
has been rated 100-percent disabled since 
October 3, 1918, and disability compensation 
was paid on his behalf in various monthly 
amounts from that date until December 30, 
1952, at which time payments were suspended 
as he was single without dependents and 
hospitalized at a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital where he still remains a patient. 
The veteran’s guardian, „ has also re- 
ceived disability insurance payments from 
the Veterans’ Administration at the monthly 
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rate of $57.50 commencing October 3, 1918, 
and these payments are continuing at the 
present time, The value of the veteran's 
estate is now $61,335.90, which is made up 
of Veterans’ Administration benefits, with 
the exception of $2,089.69 which was his 
share of his deceased mother’s estate. At 
present the veteran has a living sister who 
would be his heir under the statutes 
provided she survives him. He also has a 
maternal aunt in whose home he resided for 
a number of years prior to his present 
hospitalization. 
, a Spanish-American War incompe- 
tent veteran for whose estate his mother 
was appointed guardian on December 4, 
1922. Upon her death, a nephew of the vet- 
eran was appointed to serve as guardian of 
his estate, and upon his death was 
appointed guardian of the estate and is still 
serving in that capacity. Payments of pen- 
sion have been made to the guardian in vari- 
ous monthly amounts on behalf of the vet- 
eran since 1922 and at present his estate is 
in the amount of $4,837.70. The veteran is 
and has been since 1922 hospitalized at the 
State Hospital, His guardian 
is paying the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania for the cost of his care and mainte- 
nance at the State Hospital. The only 
living relative of the veteran as shown from 
our records is a nephew. 
One-hundred-percent disabled since World 
War I: , an incompetent World War I 
veteran, was discharged from the service July 
31, 1919, and has been rated 100-percent dis- 
abled due to a service-connected disability 
commencing August 1, 1919. Disability com- 
pensation was paid in his behalf at various 
monthly rates until September 30, 1944, at 
which time payments were suspended as he 
had no dependents, his estate was in excess 
of $1,500 and he was hospitalized at a Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital. Prior to this 
time, he had a dependent mother and pay- 
ments were continued despite the fact that 
he was hospitalized at the expense of the 
Veterans’ Administration continuously. His 
guardian; . receives payments of dis- 
ability insurance from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in the amount of $57.50 monthly. 
These payments have been made on behalf of 
the veteran since August 1, 1919, and are 
continuing as the size of the veteran's estate 
has no effect on such payments. At the pres- 
ent time, the veteran’s estate is in the 
amount of $52,784.11, composed entirely of 
Veterans! Administration benefits including 
the sum of $894 proceeds from his adjusted 
service certificate and interest on invest- 
ments. The veteran has a brother living at 
the present time who would be his heir un- 
der the laws of the State of provided 
he survives him. The veteran has recently 
been transferred to a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital in to be near his brother 
who resides in 8 
Niece eligible for $49,000: , a World 
War I incompetent veteran, has been rated 
100-percent disabled since September 16, 
1919, and disability compensation has been 
paid in his behalf in various amounts from 
that date until the present time, The vet- 
eran’s guardian, „is presently receiv- 
ing disability compensation for the veteran 
at the monthly rate of $181. Disability in- 
surance payments have also been made on 
behalf of this veteran at the monthly rate 
of $57.50 from September 16, 1919, and are 
continuing at present. This veteran is not 
hospitalized at present nor is there any evi- 
dence of record to indicate that he has ever 
been hospitalized. The guardian is paying 
from the veteran's estate sufficient funds for 
his support and maintenance at the home of 
a friend. The estate is now valued at $49,- 
368.40 which is made up completely of Vet- 
erans’ Administration benefits and the in- 
terest from investments with the exception 
of the sum of $120 which was paid in his 
behalf as a State bonus. The nearest 
relative of the veteran at present is a niece 
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who would be his heir under the 
statutes provided she survives him. We 
have no knowledge of any other relatives. 
, an incompetent World War I vet- 
eran, has been rated 100-percent disabled by 
reason of a service-connected disability from 
April 3, 1923. Disability compensation has 
been paid on his behalf in various monthly 
amounts from that date. His guardian, the 
is presently receiving disability com- 
pensation at the monthly rate of $181. The 
guardian has also been receiving payments 
of disability insurance from the Veterans’ 
Administration in the amount of $55.85 
from April 3, 1923, until the present time. 
The veteran has not been hospitalized since 
December 22, 1941, and he has resided for 
many years with his cousin who receives 
funds from the guardian for his support and 
maintenance. His estate at present is valued 
at $28,535.14. The cousin with whom he 
resides would be his heir under the 
statutes provided she survives him. We 
have no knowledge of any other relatives. 
Aunt and 13 first cousins: 3 
World War I incompetent veteran who was 
hospitalized in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals from September 18, 1922, until the 
time of his death on March 21, 1950. The 
court of common pleas, appointed 
, his brother, guardian of his estate on 
March 3, 1924. Payments of disability com- 
pensation for a 100-percent service-con- 
nected disability were made to this guardian 
until July 1930, at which time they were 
suspended. The estate at the time of sus- 
pension was in the amount of $4,384.54 and 
the veteran was determined to be single 
without dependents and hospitalized at the 
expense of the Veterans’ Administration. In 
addition to the disability compensation, the 
veteran's guardian was receiving the sum of 
8650 from the Veterans’ Administration rep- 
resenting the proceeds from his adjusted 
service certificate. His guardian brother 
died in 1937 and the court of common pleas, 
appointed the Bank, = 
as successor guardian on May 24, 1937. This 
guardianship was still in full force and effect 
at the time of the veteran’s death. All 
funds not required for the veteran's inci- 
dental needs were conserved and invested 
by the guardian. At the time of death the 
estate of the veteran was valued at $5,585.01. 
The funds in his estate were distributed by 
the court-appointed administrator to his 
aunt and 13 first cousins who were his heirs 
at law in accordance with the State 
statutes. 


A World War I incompetent vet- 
eran rated 100 percent disabled due to a serv- 
ice-connected disability and entitled to dis- 
ability compensation under the provisions of 
Public Law No. 2, part I, 73d Congress. His 
father, „Was appointed guardian of 
his estate on August 24, 1920, by the court of 
common pleas, . The father subse- 
quently died and the same court appointed 
the as successor guardian on April 
30, 1938. This guardianship was in full force 
and effect at the time of the veteran’s death 
on June 1, 1949. Except for a short period 
of hospitalization immediately preceding his 
death, when he was hospitalized at a Veter- 
ans’ Administration hospital, the veteran was 
at all times since 1919 hospitalized at private 
mental institutions, his maintenance costs 
being paid to the institutions by the guard- 
ian from his estate. The guardian received 
disability compensation at various amounts 
monthly from 1920 until the day of his death 
at which time these payments were at the 
rate of $138 monthly. The guardian also re- 
ceived payments of disability insurance from 
the Veterans’ Administration at the monthly 
rate of $57.27 from March 5, 1920, until the 
date of his death and the proceeds of his ad- 
justed service certificate in the amount of 
$1,329. Funds not required for the main- 
tenance of the veteran were conserved and 
invested by the guardian. At the time of 
death, the estate of the veteran was in the 
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amount of $37,137.25. The funds in his 
estate were distributed by the administrator 
to an aunt and an uncle, his heirs at law, in 
accordance with the statutes. 

Two aunts, 2 uncles, 15 first cousins in 
Italy: „ & World War I incompetent 
veteran who was committed on May 1, 1922, 
to the State Hospital for the criminal 
insane. He remained at that institution un- 
til his death on July 14, 1952. On March 11, 
1924, the court of common pleas, ap- 
pointed Reverend guardian of his 
estate. This guardian died in 1943 and the 
same court appointed the Bank, 
as successor guardian on March 16, 1943. 
This guardianship was in full force and effect 
at the time of the veteran's death. The 
guardian received disability compensation 
100-percent-service-connected disability in 
various monthly amounts and at the time 
of death payments were at the monthly rate 
of $167.50, which included an additional al- 
lowance for a dependent mother who resided 
in Italy. The guardian forwarded to the vet- 
eran’s dependent mother a quarterly allow- 
ance for her maintenance. The guardian 
also was paying the for the cost of 
the veteran’s care and maintenance at 
State Hospital and also forwarding to the 
superintendent of the hospital funds for the 
veteran's incidental needs. The balance of 
the disability compensation benefits together 
with the proceeds of the veteran's adjusted 
service certificate in the amount of $1,385 
was conserved and invested by the guardian. 
At the time of the veteran's death, his estate 
was in the amount of $23,531.12. The court 
appointed administrator made distribution 
to the heirs at law under the statutes of the 
State of . The veteran’s mother pre- 
deceased him, her death having occurred on 
July 9, 1952, while he died on July 14, 1952. 
His heirs were 2 aunts, 2 uncles and 15 first 
cousins all residing in Italy and these are 
the persons to whom distribution was made 
by the administrator. 

The following cases have been selected to 

show the pattern, where incompetent vet- 
erans are hospitalized at State Hospi- 
tal for the criminal insane. We supervise 
120 cases in this category where the ma- 
jority of veterans are entitled to 100-percent 
service-connected compensation and where 
$151 monthly is currently being deposited 
each month in personal funds of patients. 
There are many cases where there is $10,000 
or more to the credit of a veteran in personal 
funds of patients and these funds are ac- 
cumulating every month. Most of the men 
remain in State Hospital for many 
years. With few exceptions veterans hos- 
pitalized in other State hospitals are en- 
titled to receive only non-service-connected 
pension and funds do not accumulate rap- 
idly. Also for the most part, veterans in 
other State hospitals do not remain there 
for many years as the veterans do at 
State Hospital. 
, & World War II incompetent vet- 
eran, was committed to State Hos- 
pital on February 8, 1950. Disability com- 
pensation for a 100-percent service-connected 
disability has been paid in his behalf since 
this date and presently the monthly rate 
of compensation is $181. The sum of $30 
monthly is being paid to the hospital super- 
intendent for the veterans’ incidental needs 
and the balance is being deposited in per- 
sonal funds of patients. At present there is 
on deposit to his credit the sum of $11,- 
908.11, and the sum of $151 is continuing 
to be deposited each month to his credit. 
He has a father and mother living at pres- 
ent, each over the age of 70 years. The par- 
ents have not been determined to be de- 
pendent. They would be his heirs under the 
laws of the State of provided they 
survive him. We have no record of any 
other relatives. 


‘for the criminal insane. 
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World War II estate of $18,000: „ 
World War II incompetent veteran, was com- 
mitted to State Hospital on January 
17, 1948, where he has remained until the 
present time. Disability compensation for 
a service-connected disability has been paid 
in his behalf since that time, and presently 
the rate of compensation is $181 monthly. 
Until July 31, 1952, the sum of $30 monthly 
was awarded the hospital superintendent 
for the veteran's incidental needs and the 
balance was deposited in personal funds of 
patients. Payments to the superintendent 
were suspended as of July 31, 1952, as there 
were sufficient funds in his account at the 
hospital for his incidental needs. Since 
August 1, 1952, the full amount of the dis- 
ability compensation has been deposited 
éach month in personal funds of patients. 
There is at the present time the sum of 
$18,737.71 to the credit of the veteran in 
personal funds of patients and these funds 
are accumulating at the rate of $181 
monthly, The veteran’s mother is living, 
but has not been determined to be depend- 
ent. She would be his heir under 
laws if she survives him, The only other 
known relative is an uncle. 

, & peacetime incompetent veteran 
was committed on, May 2, 1940, to 
State Hospital for the criminal insane, where 
he remains a patient to the present time. 
He is rated 100 percent disabled for a service- 
connected disability and presently is en- 
titled to the sum of $145 monthly. The sum 
of $30 monthly is being paid to the super- 
intendent, State Hospital for the 
veteran's incidental needs and the balance 
of $115 is being deposited in personal funds 
of patients. At present there is on deposit 
in his account the sum of $11,974.55, The 
veteran's father is living and would be his 
heir under statutes if he survives 
him. He also has a brother and sister living 
at present. The father of the veteran has 
not been held to be a dependent parent. 
World War II incompetent veteran 
has been committed to State Hospital 
He is entitled to 
disability compensation for a 100-percent dis- 
ability at the monthly rate of $181. The 
sum of $30 monthly is paid to the superin- 
tendent, State Hospital for his inci- 
dental needs and the balance of his benefits 
are deposited to his credit in personal funds 
of patients. At present there is the sum of 
$12,377.80 in his account. He has a brother 
and a sister who would be his heirs provided 
they survive him. 

This incompetent veteran who 
served during a period other than a war pe- 
riod is 54 years old and has been committed 
to State Hospital for the criminal in- 
sane. He is rated 100 percent disabled for a 
service-connected disability and presently is 
entitled to benefits at the monthly rate of 
$145. The sum of $30 monthly is being paid 
to the hospital superintendent and the bal- 
ance is being deposited in personal funds of 
patients. At the present time there is on 
deposit in personal funds of patients to the 
credit of this veteran the sum of $10,719.43. 
The veteran is unmarried, without depend- 
ents, but has a brother and a sister who 
would be his heirs provided they survive him, 


EXHIBIT A 
Incompetent veterans alive 


Assets Next of kin 


Name 


Brothers and sister. 
Do. 


Do. 
M other, 84 years, 


Brother and sister, 
Brother. 

Sisters. 

Brother, 


Do. 
Brother and sister, 
Sister, 
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EXHIBIT B 
Incompetent veterans deceased 


Assets | Surviving next of kin 


Sister. 
Brother and sisters, 
Niece and nephew. 
Sister. 
Brothers. 

Do. 


SR 


28833329885 


Sister. 
Brothers and sisters. 
Do. 
Do. 
Brother. 
Sister. 
De. 
Nephews and niece. 
Sister. 
Do. 
Brother. 
Nieces and nephews. 
Sisters and brothers. 


eo 
= 
> 


1 

18.— 

319.. 

20.. Oct. 


FEER 


22. 1954 
May 7, 1955 


See ehe She 


The final account of the commit- 
tee was judicially settled by the 
Supreme Court of the State . which 
directed that the balance of the estate, 
$4,272.27, be turned over to the public ad- 
ministrator of County. On 
‘the United States attorney for the 
advised that he had filed a claim for the 
escheat of the fund which was derived from 
World War I part III pension, pursuant to 
title 38, United States Code, section 450 (3). 
The veteran died intestate and without 
heirs. 

The State through its attorney 
‘general, filed a claim for past hospitaliza- 
tion, totaling $4,520, which was rejected 
by the public administrator on the ground 
that it had previously filed a claim in the 
Supreme Court of the State of in 
connection with the judicial settlement of 
the commit tee's final account, and that said 
claim had been granted. Rejection was also 
based on the further ground that the fund 
Was exempt from the claims of creditors 
arising prior to the appointment of the fidu- 
ciary. Since the latter ground did not ap- 
pear to be valid and the first reason subject 
to dispute, and in view of the sovereign 
nature of the claimant, a compromise was 
arrived at between the attorney general 
of the State and the United States 
attorney whereby the State 
would receive 65 percent of the fund out- 
right in payment of the hospitalization 
claim, and whereby the remaining 35 percent 
of the fund would be paid into the treasury 
of the city pursuant to State 
Surrogate Court Act, This deposit 
was to be made subject to a reclaim by the 
United States upon the decision of the ap- 
peals which are now pending in the Ham- 
mond and Segal matters referred to in this 
report. 

The effect of the deposit under of 
the Surrogate’s Court Act is to cause funds 
so deposited to be placed in the abandoned 
property fund of the State after the 
expiration of 20 years if not claimed within 
that time by kin. 
died June 20, 1953, at 
Hospital without kin and intestate. 

The final account of the committee was 
judicially settled by the Supreme 
Court of the State of , which directed 
that the balance of the estate, $18,190.71, be 
turned over to the public administrator of 
County. Payments had been made 

to this World War I veteran’s committee for 
the 100 percent service-connected disability 
ot the veteran from although the 
veteran had no dependents of record but 
Was committed as criminally insane to the 
hospital above named on July 18, 1923, by 
the court of general sessions (a criminal 
court in the city of ). At the time of 
, resumption of payments, the veteran's estate 
was in excess of $9,000 resulting from pay- 
ments made by the Veterans’ Administration 


State 
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2 the same purpose prior to August 31, 
1934. 


This World War I veteran entitled 
to part III benefits died intestate and with- 
out kin. 

The final account of the committee was 
judicially settled by the Supreme Court of 
the State of , Which directed that the 
balance of the estate, $1,842.20, be turned 
over to county treasurer of > 
as administrator. The administrator was ap- 
pointed by the surrogate of County, 
. Claim for the proceeds was made 
by the United States attorney for 

The attorney general of the State of 
also claimed the property under section 272 
of the Surrogate’s Court Act of This 
section requires that unclaimed property of 
unknown persons be paid through the comp- 
troller of the State of 

Surrogate County held, in an opin- 
ion that there is no escheat in the 
State of at 

The effect is that after 20 years the comp- 
troller of the State of pursuant to 
section 600 of the abandoned property law 
of the State of , will pay the balance 
of the estate to the abandoned property 
fund. This decision was appealed to the 
appellate division of the Supreme Court 
of the „ by the United States attorney 
for the The record has been printed 
and the brief prepared and the United States 
attorney is now awaiting reply briefs. 


WORLD WAR I INSURANCE AND DEPENDENTS 
CAUSE LARGE ESTATES 


Our chief attorney advises that his sta- 
tistical records do not break down the cases 
of deceased veterans to show estates going 
to collateral relatives but that he knows of 
two such cases, and In the 
case, 8 sisters and brothers and 6 
nieces and nephews, the latter being the 
descendants of a deceased brother and sister 
of the veteran inherited an estate consisting 
of $504.16 in cash and $1,800 in United 
States Government bonds. In the case of 
an estate consisting of $2,652.53 was 
inherited by 3 brothers and sisters and 19 
nieces and nephews, the latter descendants 
of deceased brothers and sisters of the vet- 
eran. 

Our chief attorney feels that there may 
have been other such cases but since cases 
are closed out and placed in an inactive file 
to await destruction at the end of 5 years, 
with no supervision over these inactive files, 
he is unable to locate any more cases in 
this category. 

An analysis has been made of the 31 cases 
at this center of veterans who are single and 
have no dependents and whose estates are 
in excess of $10,000. It is felt that the re- 
sults of this analysis may be of interest. 

Of these 31 cases, 28 are World War I vet- 
erans and 3 are World War II veterans. Two 
of the three World War II veterans are not 
hospitalized. One of these and the one who 
is hospitalizec have both received the major 
portion of their estates from inheritances. 

In 12 of the 31 cases, compensation pay- 
ments were stopped prior to the passage of 
Public Law 662, 73d Congress, and in 7 cases, 
payments were stopped after passage of that 
law. The remaining 12 veterans receive full 
compensation—11 are not hospitalized and 
1 is in a State hospital. Seventeen of the 
twenty-eight World War I cases are receiving 
payments of World War I insurance benefits. 

In our experience, there are two factors 
which have caused the accumulation of large 
estates for hospitalized veterans—(1) World 
War I insurance payments, (2) the existence 
of a dependent. In some cases both factors 
have contributed. 

The nonhospitalized veterans also fall into 
two classes. There are those who accumu- 
lated sizable estates while hospitalized and 
when released needed only the current VA 
payments for maintenance. The corpus of 
these estates increases each year by reason of 


s 


July 11 


interest and return on investments. The re- 
mainder are accumulating large estates be- 
cause either their standard of living, or the 
protected environment in which they live, 
does not require the use of the entire monthly 
payment for support and maintenance. 

It might be of interest to point out that 
other large estates are being built up in cases 
of veterans hospitalized by the VA who have 
no wife, but have a dependent parent or 
parents, or a dependent child. In these cases, 
the veteran needs only a small portion of the 
monthly VA payment for his personal needs. 
An adequate amount is provided for the 
dependents and the balance accumulates 
either in the hands of a guardian or in the 
patients’ account at a VA hospital in insti- 
tutional award cases. 

Twenty-eight-thousand-dollar estate: 
. This veteran has been continuously 
hospitalized at Veterans’ Administration 
hospital, for a service-connected dis- 
ability since 1919, Due to the dependency 
of his mother being established August 31, 
1919, his guardian has been in receipt of 
100-percent disability payments. At the 
time of his mother’s death, October 15, 1955, 
his estate made up wholly of compensation 
and war-risk insurance payments was $28,- 
208.67. There are relatives who will inherit 
upon decease of the veteran. 

. The veteran has been continuously 
hospitalized at Veterans’ Administration 
hospital, for service-connected dis- 
ability since 1924. At the time his mother 
was adjudicated a dependent in 1930, his 
estate consisted of $506.50 in cash, and a 
home purchased for his mother from Vet- 
erans’ Administration assets, costing $6,000. 
At the time of his mother's death, December 
80, 1954, his estate composed entirely from 
compensation and war-risk insurance pay- 
ments was valued at approximately $29,200. 
There are relatives living. 

. Veteran continuously hospitalized 
Veterans’ Administration hospital, > 
for service-comnected disability, since April 
11, 1921. The dependency of both parents, 
residing in Poland, was established in 1921. 
In 1941, his compensation award was sus- 
pended because it was no longer possible to 
ascertain whether or not his parents in Po- 
land were still alive. At that time his estate, 
wholly derived from Veterans’ Administra- 
tion payments, was $11,429.71. In 1949, his 
mother arrived in Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, Canada, and on September 22, 1949, was 
again adjudged a dependent. The veteran’s 
award resumed effective August 30, 1949, and 
continued to December 14, 1955, day of his 
mother’s death. His estate was $21,023.98. 
There are relatives living. 

. The veteran has been continu- 
ously hospitalized at Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital, , Since 1934 for a non- 
service-connected disability. At the time 
his father’s dependency was established in 
1939 his estate was $1,771.65. At the time 
of his father’s death, April 30, 1955, his 
estate was $4,245.78. There are relatives liv- 
ing. 


Veteran continuously hospitalized 
at Veterans’ Administration hospital, s 
for service-connected disability since 1944. 
On March 8, 1945, father was adjudged a de- 
pendent. When he died May 12, 1954, the 
estate, made up entirely of compensation 
awarded by virtue of the dependency, was 
$13,833.75. There are relatives living. 
Veteran continuously hospitalized 
at Veterans’ Administration hospital, — 
for service- connected disability since June 
30, 1945. Based upon the establishment of 
his mother’s dependency in November 1947, 
his estate increased from $1,500 in 1947 to 
$10,053.53 at the time of his mother’s death 
in May 1954. Other relatives living. 

. Veteran continuously hospitalized 
at Veterans’ Administration hospital, j 
for service-connected disability since 1943. 
Mother’s dependency established 1943, 
When she died in January 1956 his estate 


1957 


was $10,270.86, made up wholly on the basis 
of dependency. Relatives are living. 

Brother receives $41,000: The 
veteran has been continuously hospitalized 
in a State hospital with brief sojourns in 
sanitariums since 1925. He was awarded 100 
percent service-connected disability. Upon 
his death in July 1954 his estate of $41,033.33 
comprised wholly of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion benefits, passed to his brother. 

The veteran was continuously hos- 
pitalized at Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital, , from October 1949 to his death, 
January 13, 1956. Due to the dependency 
of his mother being established in 1949, his 
estate, consisting entirely of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration compensation, was $7,286.98 at 
the time of death. There are relatives living. 
. The veteran shot and killed his 
wife and shot himself in the head in 1923. 
He was committed to State Hospital 
for the Criminally Insane. As a result of 
shooting himself he became totally blind. 
Under the law he was awarded service-con- 
nected disability compensation. Addition- 
ally his mother was adjudged a- dependent 
which further increased the award, until her 
death, April 18, 1948. Payments by the guar- 
dian to the State stopped in 1946, 
when an law was amended prohibit- 
ing collecting support money for an insane 
patient still under indictment. At the pres- 
ent time the Veterans’ Administration is 
paying $3,615 a year compensation on be- 
half of the veteran. Of this amount, $150 per 
year is required for his incidental needs 
and desires. His estate, composed entirely 
of Veterans’ Administration compensation 
payments, was $32,515.79 as of January 17, 
1956. There is at least one relative, a broth- 
er, living. 

World War I veteran died May 30, 
1951, at the Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital, The estate was $30,040.74, of 
which $29,466.33 was derived from the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, The heirs were a 
brother, a sister, nieces, and nephews. 

. Spanish-American War veteran 
died October 3, 1953, at the State Hos- 
pital, The estate was $12,789.45, of 
which $11,462.66 was derived from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The heirs were 
brothers, 

World War I veteran died Septem- 
ber 9, 1955, at the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, The estate was $1,322.71, 
all of which was from funds paid by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The only heirs were 
a nephew and a half-brother. 

Veteran died at Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Hospital, Estate of $9,- 
127.10. One brother survived. 

. $1,733.25 inherited by sister. 

. $2,707.78, 3 sisters and 1 brother 
survived. Veteran lived with stranger; not 
related to family. 

Estate of $2,305.35 inherited by 
brothers and sisters. 

Estate of $1,069.59. Veteran left a 
brother to inherit. 

Estate in excess of $1,000. One 
brother survived. 

Estate of $1,980.61, inherited by 2 
sisters, 5 nieces, and 1 nephew. 

Estate of $2,008.88. Two sisters 
survived, 

. Estate of $5,517.09, inherited by 3 
nephews and 2 nieces. 

Estate of $6,921.81, of which 
$4,615.93 was derived from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Two brothers survived. 
Estate of $1,858.36 ($1,279.03 Vet- 
erans’ Administration funds) inherited by 3 
brothers and 2 sisters. 

Distant relative to receive $30,000: 8 
Es tate of $30,917.68, representing Veterans’ 
Administration benefits obtained under Post 
Fund Statute (38 U. S. C. A. 17). Will go to 
distant relative if claimed within the statu- 
tory period. 

. Estate of $1,301.89 obtained under 
Post Fund Statute (38 U. S. C. A. 17), sub- 
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ject to claim by relative within statutory 
period. 


Died September 18, 1953, at Veter- 
ans’ Administration Hospital, leaving an es- 
tate of $10,132.69, which was inherited by 2 
nephews and 2 nieces living in ———.. The 
veteran was hospitalized at Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals for approximately 30 
years, 

Died October 18, 1953, at 
State Hospital, „leaving an estate of 
$4,494.98 (all derived from Veterans’ Admin- 
istration) which was inherited by 1 nephew 
and 3 nieces living in California. 

. Died September 19, 1955, at 
State Hospital, leaving a conserva- 
torship estate of $4,037.92 (all Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration funds) which was inherited by 
a niece living in Illinois. 

(a) , a veteran of World War I, died 
August 15, 1955, survived only by brothers 
and sisters. This veteran had been a patient 
at the Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
for many years and until the death 
of his mother on January 12, 1950, compen- 
sation for 100 percent service-connected dis- 
ability had been paid to his mother as 
guardian and later to a sister who served as 
his guardian. The veteran’s needs were sat- 
isfied with small sums sent to the hospital 
from time to time for his personal require- 
ments. His mother too lived very modestly 
so that her allowance from the veteran’s 
funds never exceeded $900 in any year and 
the first account filed after her death showed 
accumulated assets in cash and United 
States savings bonds of $17,251.37. Subse- 
quent expenditures for the veteran's needs 


‘and the small expenses connected with 


guardianship have reduced this sum to 
$17,012.63. Presumably the veteran's broth- 
ers and sisters take equal parts of this estate 
since we do not believe the veteran left a 
will. 

(b) a World War I veteran, died on 
April 29, 1955. This veteran spent the last 
years of his life in a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion domiciliary. home during which time 
his compensation payments were stopped. 
He had, however, been entitled to compensa- 
tion for 100 percent service- connected dis- 
ability when not maintained by this Admin- 
istration and payments of $11.50 per month 
from his United States Government life in- 
surance. He was always able to live very 
adequately on very little money. Conse- 
quently, at his death he left an estate of 
$6,021.94. A letter from the attorney who 
served as his guardian, received after the 
veteran’s death, advises that he had made 
a will some years before in which he pro- 
vided for the perpetual care of his cemetery 
lot, for a small legacy to his stepchildren, 
and for the residue of his estate to go to 
his sister and two brothers. 

(c) Brother and half brother inherit: 
„a World War I veteran under guard- 
fianship, died June 26, 1951. Subsequent to 
his military service he was hospitalized by 
the Veterans’ Administration at various 
places and intervals until May 16, 1941, when 
he was released finally and took up his resi- 
dence in This veteran was entitled 
to compensation for 100-percent service- 
connected disability and United States Gov- 
ernment life insurance payments of $57.50 
monthly. Since this income proved more 
than sufficient for his needs, he left an 
estate composed of cash and personal as- 
sets valued at $25,025.51. The veteran was 
survived by a brother and a half brother to 
whom this estate presumably was dis- 
tributed. 

(d) , & World War I veteran, died at 
the hospital, this Veterans’ Administration 
Center, on October 19, 1955, having survived 
his wife by approximately 2 years. For many 
years after his military service this veteran, 
while hospitalized by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, was entitled to compensation 
based on 100-percent service-connected dis- 
ability and monthly payments of $57.50 from 
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his United States Government life insur- 
ance. These payments were made to his 
guardian. Since the veteran’s wife, during 
her lifetime, had a small income of her own, 
her allowances from his funds were modest 
and, by virtue of careful administration, the 
estate at the time of last accounting amount- 
ed to $33,562.13. The record indicates that 
the veteran was survived by two sisters who 
presumably will inherit. 

1. In a recent case a veteran was adjudged 
incompetent on March 4, 1930, and was un- 
der guardianship continuously until his 
death at a Veterans’ Adininistration hospital 
on December 22, 1955. His estate of $11,934, 
of which $9,277 was derived from disability 
compensation, will be distributed among 5 
brothers and 2 sisters. 

2. Forty-seven-thousand-dollar estate, no 
heirs: In 1955, the United States attorney for 
the eastern district of completed a 
case in which over $47,000 escheated to the 
United States. This estate was accumulated 
from benefits paid by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to the guardian of the veteran. 
The veteran who was hospitalized in a Vet- 
erans' Administration facility for many years 
died while a patient and left no heirs. 

Veteran B served in World War I, having 
enlisted on June 17, 1917, and discharged 
July 8, 1918. At the time of his discharge 
he was shown by the Army to have a service- 
connected mental disability. Claim with the 
Veterans’ Administration was not filed for 
him until 1930, at which time he was 
awarded 100-percent service-connected com- 
pensation. His sister qualified as guardian 
in the county court of The veteran 
was a patient in several Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospitals for various lengths of time 
from 1930 until the date of his death in the 
latter part of 1954. After his death, the 
guardian filed her final account which re- 
flected cash and bonds of the value of 
$27,391.85. The veteran was survived by 
neither a wife, chlid, nor dependent parent, 
and the accumulated estate passed under 
the laws of descent and distribution of the 
State of to his surviving brothers 
and sisters and their heirs. 

Veteran H served in World War I and as 
of January 4, 1933, was granted a statutory 
tuberculosis award in the amount of $60 
per month. At the time of the granting of 
the original award, his mother was held to 
be a dependent parent. In 1937, the veteran 
became insane and was committed to the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
A legal guardian was appointed for the vet- 
eran’s estate and such guardianship con- 
tinued until the date of his death on April 
30, 1955. ‘The dependent mother of the vet- 
eran predeceased him, having died on April 
20, 1950. Due to the death of the depend- 
ent parent and the fact that the veteran 
was hospitalized in a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital, the payments were discon- 
tinued to the guardian as of date of death 
of the dependent mother. After the death 
of the veteran on April 30, 1955, the guard- 
ian filed his final account which reflected 
an estate of $4,825. These funds under an 
administration proceeding on the estate of 
the deceased veteran, passed to his heirs-at- 
law, which consisted only of first and second 
cousins, 

Veteran W served from May 18, 1920, to 
January 13, 1921. Shortly after his dis- 
charge he filed a claim with the Veterans’ 
Administration and was granted compensa- 
tion due to mental disability incurred in 
service. The veteran became a patient in 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital, 8 
in 1925, and remained in a Veterans! Admin- 
istration hospital until the date of his death 
on November 12, 1954. In 1934, a guardian 
for the veteran’s estate was appointed in the 
county court of At the time of the 
veteran’s death, the guardian filed a final 
account in such estate requesting a distri- 
bution of the assets to the heirs-at-law. 


(a) This veteran died leaving an estate of 
$19,677.39. 

(b) This veteran died leaving an estate of 
$2,119.77. 

(c) This veteran died leaving an estate of 
$7,408.35. 

(d) This veteran died leaving an estate of 
$5,201.18. 

(e) This veteran died leaving an estate of 
$6,139.03. 

(í) This veteran died leaving an estate of 
$2,200. 

(g) This veteran died leaving an estate of 
$7,000. 

(h) This veteran died leaving an estate of 
$2,600. 

(2) Active cases in which veterans have 
no wife, child, or parents: 

(a) This veteran is hospitalized, and his 
present estate consists of $23,560. His com- 
pensation payments have been suspended 
since June 7, 1938, but he is drawing a dis- 
ability insurance payment in the sum of 
$17.25 per month. 

(b) This veteran is hospitalized. His 
compensation was terminated on July 31, 
1951. His present estate consists of $1,676.62. 

(c) This veteran has been hospitalized 
from time to time. He is not hospitalized 
at the present time, and his present estate 
is valued at $3,183.54. 

(d) This veteran is hospitalized. Pay- 
ments have been suspended since February 8, 
1933. His present estate is $5,764.60. 

(e) This veteran was hospitalized from 
May 1948 to June 1955, when payments were 
resumed. His present estate is $3,368.11. 

(f) This veteran is hospitalized, and his 
present estate is $4,486.66. 

(g) This veteran is hospitalized, and his 
payments were suspended July 30, 1950. His 
present estate is $3,982.99. 

(h) This veteran is hospitalized, and his 
present estate is $3,991.29. 

(i) This veteran is hospitalized, and his 
present estate is $7,323.98. 

(j) This veteran is hospitalized, and his 
estate is $3,300.33. 

(k) This veteran is not hospitalized. His 
present estate is $4,743.14. 

(1) This veteran is not hospitalized. His 
present estate is $11,067.16. 

(m) This veteran is hospitalized in the 
United States Public Health Service hos- 
pital, He is receiving 50 percent of 
the officers’ retirement pay and $57.50 dis- 
ability insurance payments each month. His 
present estate is $26,697.54. 

(n) This veteran is hospitalized, and com- 
pensation payments have been in suspense 
since June 30, 1933. He is receiving dis- 
ability insurance payments at the rate of 
$5.75 each month. His estate is $6,552.06. 

(o) This veteran has been hospitalized 
continuously, and payments were suspended 
on December 19, 1932. The total assets of 
his estate at the present time are $20,002; 
however, the VA assets only consist of 
$8,384.60. 

(p) This veteran has been hospitalized 
since 1929, He had a dependent mother who 
died in 1944, when payments were stopped. 
His present estate is $10,174.68. 

(q) This veteran has been hospitalized 
since 1926. Payments for compensation were 
suspended when the estate reached $1,500, 
but in 1934, dependency of both parents was 
established and payments reopened. The 
surviving parent died in December 1947, 
when the estate, at that time had accumu- 
a $21,266.75, at which time payments 

Were again suspended. The veteran is still 
hospitalized and the estate is now $22,600 
due to the return on investments. 
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(r) This veteran is not hospitalized. He 
has been under guardianship since 1926. 


money in real estate which is conservatively 
valued at $28,000 and his estate at the pres- 
ent time is valued at approximately $40,000 
and is increasing each year as he does not 
use all of his income. 

(s) This veteran is hospitalized. Parents 
established dependency. By August 1953, 
both parents died. His present estate is 
$12,754. 

(t) This veteran was hospitalized in 1921. 
His father established dependency until 1939, 
when he died. Compensation was discontin- 
ued at that time but the disability insur- 
ance payments, amounting to 528.75 per 
month, are continuing. His estate is $17,- 
346.15. 

(u) This veteran was in the hospital most 
of the time from 1921 until 1945. His pres- 
ent monthly disability compensation is $181 
and $57.50 disability insurance payment. 
The veteran has real estate valued at ap- 
proximately $5,000. His present estate is 
$20,000. 

PARENTS ONLY 


(3) Active cases in which veterans have 
no wife or child but only have aged parent 
as dependent: 

(a) This veteran has been hospitalized 
since 1932. .He has a dependent mother who, 
at the present time, is 80 years of age. He 
is service-connected and due to the depend- 
ency has been receiving $198.50 per month 
for disability compensation and $57.50 in in- 
surance benefits, totaling $256 per month. 
His present estate is $60,905.45. 

(b) This veteran has been continuously 
hospitalized with the exception of occa- 
sional trial visits since November 1948. Both 
parents established dependency, but the 
father has since died. At the present time 
his compensation is $198.50. His mother is 
56 years of age. His present estate is $10,000. 

During the last 2 years 6 guardianship 
cases of incompetent veterans were termi- 
nated by reason of death. In five of these 
cases, the veterans were survived by either 
wife, child, or parent, who inherited the 
residuary estates totaling $11,781.35. In the 
remaining case, the veteran was survived by 
seven brothers and sisters who inherited the 
veteran's estate amounting to $1,879.98. 

Estates of certain incompetent veterans 
under guardianship having no wife, child, 
or dependent parent: 

Sixty-one-thousand-dollar estate to Ru- 
manian relatives: Veteran left an es- 
tate of $61,391.53, and brothers and sisters 
living in Rumania are the sole heirs under 
intestacy laws. 

Entire estate of this veteran was derived 
from VA benefits, and the United States at- 
torney, with the assistance of the chief 
attorney, Veterans’ Administration, insti- 
tuted action in the Orphan's Court of 
for escheat of the estate to the United States 
under the provisions of title 38, United States 
Code Annotated, sections, (3), (5). Claim 
for escheat is based on the fact that the rela- 
tives living in Rumania cannot submit sat- 
isfactory evidence of their relationship to the 
deceased, or proof that they will derive full 
benefit from estate distributed to them, in 
view of uncertain conditions in Iron Cur- 
tain countries and since the State Depart- 
ment has held that it cannot certify as to 
the correctness of documentary evidence 
submitted by citizens of such countries liv- 
ing therein. Extensive court hearings were 
completed on January 26, 1956, and decision 
of the court will be rendered in the near 
future. 

Veteran died intestate in VA hos- 
pital, , on July 4, 1955, and left an 
estate of $30,812 derived from VA benefits. 
Brothers and sisters of the veteran are heirs 
under laws of and estate will be dis- 
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tributed to them by order of Orphans’ Court 
of > 

Veteran, ————, under guardianship of 
„ since December 20, 1941 died intes- 
tate on January 20, 1952. Veteran had been 
a patient at State Hospital, = 
and was paid for care and maintenance 
of the veteran while in the hospital. Final 
account filed by guardian shows $26,900.29 
in estate. Veterans’ Administration notified 
guardian that estate would be claimed under 
escheat law by Veterans’ Administration 
under title 38, United States Code Annotated, 
sections (3), (5). Subsequent investigation 
revealed existence of a first cousin who is 
entitled to inherit estate under laws. 
In a statement given to field examiner on 
June 7, 1955, cousin said he had not seen 
the veteran since 1928. 

Veteran , confined in VA hospital, 
Estate of $10,836 under guardian- 
ship of Payments stopped because 
of no dependents and size of estate. No 
relatives living in United States. Possible 
escheat of estate to United States upon death 
of veteran. 

Veteran , confined in VA hospital, 
„ no evidence available of dependents. 
Mother reported living in Russia, but proof 
not available. Estate of $65,948 from VA 
benefits will no doubt escheat to United 
States upon death of veteran. 

Veteran without wife, child, or 
parent, confined in VA hospital, „has 
estate of $47,035, derived from VA benefits, 
under guardianship of No benefits 
being paid at this time because of size of 
estate and veteran being hospitalized at ex- 
pense of Veterans’ Administration. 

Veteran „ living in Italy, has no 
wife, child, or parent, and his estate of 
$11,557 derived from VA benefits, under 
guardianship of Compensation 
benefits of $172.50 a month being released to 
guardian. 

Veteran „under guardianship of 
appointed on July 12, 1937, in the 
Common Pleas Court of Veteran has 
been hospitalized since 1927. The most re- 
cent accounting field with this office on Oc- 
tober 24, 1955, shows estate contains $54,717 
derived from VA benefits. Our records indi- 
cate the veteran had been a waif and has no 
known relatives. 

Brother and sister to receive $88,000: Vet- 
eran „under guardianship since De- 
cember 11, 1920. Present guardian is 
jointly with a brother. According 
to accounting filed July 9, 1954, estate con- 
tains $88,897.17. Veteran has been hos- 
pitalized for many years, although he does 
leave occasionally on short trial visits, but 
always returns. Veteran's immediate rela- 
tives are a brother, , and a sister 
. Assets in estate are all derived from 
VA benefits. 

4. We found only one case of a closed 
guardianship in which the estate had been 
distributed to heirs. In that case the 
guardianship estate totaled $67,360.48. The 
estate consisted of $65,600 in bonds and 
$1,760.48 in cash. The veteran was a World 
War I veteran, had received service-con- 
nected disability and was receiving com- 
pensation at the rate of $181 monthly 
and payments of war-risk insurance in 
the amount of $57.50 monthly. The vet- 
eran had been under guardianship for 35 
years upon the occasion of his death. It 
was found that the veteran owned a one- 
sixth interest in certain real estate which 
he inherited from his father; his interest, 
however, being valued at only $425. The 
veteran had been hospitalized for a consider- 
able period of years and was paid compen- 
sation until approximately 1 year prior to 
his death, at which time he was placed in a 
sanitarium, the payments for which were 
made from the guardianship estate. At the 
time of his death the veteran had heirs con- 
sisting of 3 sisters and 2 brothers, 1 of 
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whom had acted as guardian throughout 
the entire guardianship period. 

. This World War I veteran had a 
guardian appointed for his estate on June 5, 
1939. He was hospitalized at the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital, from that 
time until the date of his death in this hos- 
pital on December 3, 1949. He received dis- 
ability-insurance benefits from the Veterans’ 
Administration in the amount of $28.75 
monthly, At the time of his death he had 
an estate of approximately $14,000. He was 
single and without dependents, and was sur- 
vived by 2 brothers and 2 sisters. At the time 
the chief attorney discontinued supervising 
the case, the guardian was serving as ex- 
Officio administrator of the estate, and liti- 
gation was pending in the superior court of 
to have the heirs determined. 

A guardian served for the estate 
of this World War I veteran from March 25, 
1932, to date of the veteran's death in the 
State Hospital, , on June 25, 
1954. During the period of the guardian- 
ship he was an inmate of the State hospital. 
At the time of his death his estate was of 
the approximate value of $11,000. Prior to 
his death the veteran was receiving from the 
Veterans’ Adminstration disability com- 
pensation benefits of $138.25 monthly. His 
dependent mother died in June 1953. The 
guardian is serving as ex officio administrator 
of the estate and litigation is presently pend- 
ing in the court of ordinary to deter- 
mine the heirs and to require a final account- 
ing and settlement. According to the peti- 
tion filed in court by an alleged aunt, the vet- 
eran was not survived by a widow or lineal 
descendants, or parents, and was survived 
by the aunt and several descendants of de- 
ceased brothers and sisters. 

Two brothers, two sisters, and half brother: 
This World War I veteran has had a 
guardian appointed for his estate since Sep- 
tember 6, 1937, and since that time he has 
been hospitalized in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital, It appears that he 
is 100-percent disabled for a service-connect- 
ed condition. Compensation payments to his 
guardian were stopped May 31, 1949, when his 
stepmother and only dependent died. He is, 
however, currently receiving from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration disability-insurance 
benefits in the amount of $57.50 per month. 
His estate amounted to $46,277.82 as of 
March 31, 1955, date of the guardian’s last ac- 
counting. He has no parents, wife, or chil- 
dren. Nearest relatives consists of 2 brothers, 
1 sister, and a half brother. 

Fifty-seven thousand dollar estate: 8 

This World War I veteran has had a guardian 
appointed for his estate since May 14, 1919. 
His present guardian has been serving since 
November 13, 1936. Since January 8, 1925, 
he has been hospitalized in the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital, . He is/re- 
ceiving disability insurance benefts from 
the Veterans’ Administration in the amount 
of $57.50 monthly. His estate was of the 
value of $57,411.67 as of November 13, 1955, 
date of the guardain’s last accounting. In- 
come to the estate is now approximately 
$1,900 per year, consisting of insurance pay- 
ments and interest. No parents, wife, or 
children of record. 
This World War I veteran has had 
a guardian appointed for his estate since 
March 7, 1938. During this period he has 
been hospitalized at the State hos- 
pital, He is single and without de- 
pendents. Nearest relative is a brother in 
Florida, This veteran is currently receiving 
compensation beenfits of $67 monthly. As 
of March 8, 1955, date of his guardian’s last 
accounting, his estate was of the value of 
$50,829.28. The bulk of this estate consists 
of private property and income therefrom. 
Income to the estate is now approximately 
$3,000 per year, consisting of compensation 
benefits received from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and interest. 
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One-hundred-five-thousand-dollar estate: 
. This World War I veteran has had 
& guardian appointed for his estate since 
October 5, 1921. Since that time he has been 
hospitalized in the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital, . He is a single man without 
dependents. Parents are deceased and the 
guardian is his brother. He has not re- 
ceived disability compensation benefits from 
the Veterans’ Administration for many years 
due to his excessive estate, but he is cur- 
rently receiving disability insurance benefits 
of $57.50 monthly. His estate was of the 
value of $105,258.64 as of July 13, 1955, date 
of the guardian’s last accounting. The bulk 
of this estate consists of private property 
owned by the ward—19 housing units and 1 
business building, etc., and interest received 
therefrom. This estate, due largely to re- 
ceipt of rents and interest, is increasing 
approximately $5,000 per year over and above 
expenses. 


This World War I veteran has had 
a guardian appointed for his estate since 
July 17, 1933. Since October 1945 he has 
been hospitalized at the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital at Fe is single and 
without dependents. His parents are de- 
ceased, and his nearest relatives consist of a 
brother and 1 or 2 sisters. He is not receiv- 
ing compensation or pension benefits from 
the Veterans’ Administration, but he is cur- 
rently receiving disability insurance benefits 
from the Veterans’ Administration in the 
amount of $57.50 monthly. His estate was of 
value of $28,660.96 as of July 17, 1955, date 
of the guardian’s last accounting. The 
estate presently has an income of approxi- 
mately $1,300 annually, consisting of inter- 
est and insurance payments. 
This World War I veteran has had 
a guardian appointed for his estate since 
1919. Since 1921, he has been hospitalized 
in the Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
It appears that he has a service- 
connected disability, but he has received no 
compensation benefits from the Veterans’ 
Administration since around November 1930, 
due to an excessive estate. He is currently 
receiving from the Veterans’ Administration 
disability insurance benefits of $57.50 
monthly. He is single and without depend- 
ents. His parents are deceased, and it ap- 
pears that he may have one brother. His 
estate was of the value of $46,395.55 as of 
January 5, 1956, and income into the estate 
is now approximately $1,900 per year, con- 
sisting of interest and insurance payments. 
. This World War I veteran has had 
a guardian for his estate since July 8, 1920, 
and he has been hospitalized at the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital, since Au- 
gust 1926. He apparently has a service- 
connected disability, but compensation pay- 
ments have not been paid for many years 
due to an excessive estate. He is currently 
receiving from the Veterans’ Administration 
disability insurance benefits of $57.50 
monthly. He is single and without de- 
pendants. His parents are deceased, and 
his nearest relatives consist of two brothers, 
a sister, and possibly a half brother. His 
estate was of value of $45,986.83 as of July 
13, 1955, date of the guardian’s last account- 
Income to the estate is now approxi- 
mately $1,700 per year, consisting of dis- 
ability insurance payments and interest. 
Seventy-thousand-dollar estate to brothers 
and sisters in Poland: During recent years 
there have been distributed in this area a 
number of estates of incompetent World War 
I veterans who, either immediately upon 
separation from service or shortly thereafter 
and until death, were continuously hospi- 
talized in Government institutions and who 
were entitled to compensation for total dis- 
ability. Due to the dependency of parents 
these veterans continued to receive com- 
pensation notwi assets in excess 
of the statutory limit; and, from this com- 
pensation alone or combined Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration compensation and disability 
insurance payments, accumulated sizable 
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estates until compensation terminated upon 
death of the parent. In two instances, the 
veterans’ compensation was temporarily in- 
terrupted during World War II in view of 
the statutory limit and because the parents 
resided in hostile or enemy-occupied terri- 
tory and their existence and/or continued 
dependency could not be verified. However, 
subsequently, upon proof of existence and 
continued dependency of the parents, com- 
pensation benefits were resumed until the 
parent in each case died. One of these vet- 
erans was survived by an estate valued at 
$59,000, which was distributed equally to 1 
sister in this country and 4 brothers and 4 
sisters in Italy. The other left assets of 
$70,500 and reportedly is survived by a 
brother and sister in Poland. This latter 
estate is deposited pursuant to order of court 
with a register of wills in this State being 
held in a special account until in due course 
claimed by person or persons legally entitled 
thereto. If the purported brother and sister 
are unable to satisfactorily establish rela- 
tionship there are aunts, uncles, and other 
more distant relatives in this country who 
are probably entitled to the inheritance 
under the intestacy laws of Maryland. 

Sixty-one thousand dollars to 1 sister and 
3 brothers: Another such case with assets 
over $61,000 is being distributed to sisters, 
brothers, and descendants of a deceased 
brother of the veteran; and 1 valued at $36,- 
000 was distributed in shares of one-fourth 
each to 1 sister and 3 brothers. 

Recently there was also noted the case of a 
totally disabled veteran of the First World 
War who, while under guardianship and not 
hospitalized, accumulated $7,400 from Veter- 
ans’ Administration compensation benefits 
surplus to his needs. His estate was in- 
herited by a surviving 85-year-old aunt. 

Currently there is pending litigation in 
this jurisdiction on an estate of approxi- 
mately $5,000 left by a totally disabled vet- 
eran of World War I who during his lifetime 
received continuous hospitalization at Gov- 
ernment expense. This $5,000 accumulated 
from adjusted service compensation and 
monthly disability benefits prior to termina- 
tion of said disability payments because of 
the statutory limit in 1931. This decedent's 
nearest of kin known to this office are nieces 
and nephews who it is anticipated will assert 
claim to the estate. 


Exuistr A.—Ist category—Presently hospi- 
talized incompetent veterans with nei- 
ther wife, child, nor dependent parents in 
VA hospitals 


Value of 
estate! 


Nearest of kin 


Case No. 


Brother. 
Brothers and sisters. 
Do. 


Sister. 
Brothers and sisters. 
Brother. 


1 Cents omitted. 


Exuistr B.—2d category—Presently nonhos- 
pitalized incompetent veterans with nei- 
ther wife, child, nor dependent parent 


Case No, 


Do. 


Cents omitted. 
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Uxuretr C.- ad category Estates of deceased 
incompetent veterans with neither wife, 
child, nor dependent parent, which were 
inherited by distant relatives 


Value of 
estate 


Case No, Nearest of kin 


Sisters and brothers, 

Sister. 

Sisters, 

No dependents shown 
in file; succession not 
completed. 

Brother and sister, 

Sister. 


1 Plus $4,832, 86, property. 

Ten thousand dollar to sixty thousand dol- 
lar estates: There are currently in this of- 
fice several active guardianships with estates 
varying from $10,000 to $60,000, all from 
Veterans’ Administration sources, of which 
the case of is a typical example. He 
is a World War I veteran, and has been 
continuously hospitalized by the Veterans’ 
Administartion since before 1922. His estate 
is now in excess of $56,000, and has been built 
up over the years by reason of the recogni- 
tion of his mother, who resides in Italy, as 
his dependent. The guardian remits to the 
mother $100 per month, which amount in- 
vestigation has shown to be adequate for her 
needs. The veteran spends practically noth- 
ing. The dependent mother is now 90 years 
old. Upon her death, payment of compen- 
sation will be suspended. The only known 
heirs of the veteran are a sister, in Italy, or 
should she predecease him, her children, also 
residing in Italy. 

Criminal convictions: A related type of 
case is one where Veterans’ Administration 
compensation payments continue to be paid 
for a single incompetent veteran, without 
dependents, while he is maintained in a 
State penal institution. A typical case in 
this office is that of In 1948, he was 
convicted of kidnaping, robbery, grand theft, 
and car theft ,and sentenced to life impris- 
onment without possibility of parole. He 
has been in Prison since March 1948. 
He was rated to be incompetent, and 100 per- 
cent disabled for a wartime service-con- 
nected condition, and a guardian of his 
estate was appointed in 1949. The value of 
the estate is now over $13,000. Current 
benefits are $181 per month. Prison regu- 
lations permit him to spend only $12 per 
month, thus his estate is increasing approxi- 
mately $2,000 each year. He is now 35 years 
old, and if he lives a normal span of life, or 
to 65 years of age, his estate will have ac- 
cumulated to about $75,000. His only heirs 
are remote. 

The following are cases where the estate 
was inherited by other than dependents: 

. Under guardianship and contin- 
uously hospitalized from 1924; $2,186 in- 
herited by a niece. 

. Under guardianship since 1924; 
intermittently hospitalized; $41,724 inherited 
by two sisters and a brother. 

Under guardianship from 1938; 
continuously hospitalized; $3,378 inherited 
by 8 cousins. 

Under guardianship and contin- 
uously hospitalized from 1927; $7,861 in- 
herited by a niece. 

. Under guardianship from 1935; in- 
termittently hospitalized; $10,800 inherited 
by brothers and sisters in Italy. 

. Under guardianship from 1947; a 
member of the Veterans’ Home of California; 
award not reduced because Public 662 does 
not include maintenance at State homes; 
$4,797 inherited by niece. 


I. GUARDIANSHIP OF INCOMPETENT VETERANS 


1. Number of cases in which guardians 
only have been appointed for incompetent 
veterans, 1,205. 
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(a) Of this total, select 100 cases at ran- 
dom of veterans who have no wife, child, or 
parent and list the number of cases in which 
the value of the estates is within the fol- 
lowing categories: 


Number 

$1,500 to -$3,000-~...~ 5. eo 16 
$3,000 to 85,000————„«*„1̃1ꝙ' 9 
$5,000 06; 07,500.00 - 2 occ eee 6 
5 

5 

5 

4 

10 

0 


II. INCOMPETENT VETERANS IN STATE 
INSTITUTIONS 


1. Number of cases of incompetent vet- 
erans in State institutions, without wife, 
child, or dependent parent, in which insti- 
tutional awards have been approved and in 
which funds are being deposited in the per- 
sonal funds of patients, 5. 

(a) Of this total, list the number of cases 
in which the amount on deposit in the per- 
sonal funds of patients is within the fol- 
lowing categories: 

Number 


$5,000 to $7,500.-...-...-......------. === 
$7000 i0 ene 
$10,000 to $15,000____-_.-------------. --- 
$15,000 to $20,000__.--.....-----.----. --. 
$20,000 to $25,000_.-..--.--..--------. =- > 
$25,000 to $50,000____ 
Above $50;000- <n osu seeks Se z 


is a 37-year-old World War II in- 
competent veteran, who has a monthly 
award of $245.50 which is paid to a commit- 
tee. He has been a patient in VA hospi- 
tals for more than 10 years and there is no 
indication of discharge. His estate has a 
value of $17,000 and is increasing at a net 
rate of about $2,400 annually. His only de- 
pendent is an incompetent mother who is 
expected to be a patient for the remainder 
of her life in a State institution. Both the 
veteran and his mother have such a limited 
capacity to enjoy the benefits of his money 
that an average yearly expenditure of only 
$200 is made from his estate for their com- 
forts. The State of has pressed no 
claim against the veteran's estate for the 
cost of her maintenance in the State hos- 
pital. If paid, it would amount to only 
$50 per month. 

is a 35-year-old World War II in- 
competent veteran, who has a monthly award 
of $198.50, which is paid to a committee. 
He has been a patient in a VA hospital for 
more than 8 years and there is no indication 
of discharge. His estate has a value of $23,- 
000 and is increasing at a net rate of about 
$2,000 annually. His only dependent is an 
incompetent mother who is expected to be 
a patient for the remainder of her life in a 
State hospital. Both the veteran and his 
mother have such a limited capacity to enjoy 
the benefits of his money that an average 
yearly expenditure of only $200 is made from 
his estate for their comforts. The State of 
has pressed no claim against the vet- 
eran’s estate for the cost of her maintenance 
in the State hospital. If paid, it would 
amount to only 650 per month. 

is a 58-year-old World War I in- 
competent veteran, who has a monthly award 
of $195, which is paid to a committee. He 
has been a patient in a VA hospital for more 
than 18 years and there is no indication of 
discharge. His estate has a value of $17,000 
and is increasing at a net rate of about $1,850 
annually. His only dependent is a 33-year- 
old helpless adult child, who is expected to 
be a permanent patient in a State institu- 
tion. The veteran needs less than $200 an- 
nually for his comforts and no funds are 
currently being requested by the State hos- 
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pital for the comforts of the helpless child. 
The committee has heretofore supplied such 
funds as were requested, The State of 
has made no claim on the committee 
for the cost of maintenance of the helpless 
child. If paid, it would amount to only $50 
per month, 

Guardianship since 1920: In one case we 
have observed that a World War I veteran 
died in a VA hospital in December 1955. His 
dependent mother died in July 1950. Up 
to this last date compensation for total dis- 
ability was paid even though the veteran 
was being maintained in a veterans’ hos- 
pital. The veteran had war-risk insurance 
in the principal sum of $5,000. Up to the 
date of his death a little more than $12,250 
had been paid on this policy. At the time 
of his death the veteran, who had been un- 
der guardianship since 1920, left an estate 
of approximately $25,000, all of which was 
inherited by his surviving brother who had 
been his guardian for many years. 

Two-hundred-and - fifty - thousand-dollar 
estate, 17 oll gushers: We have one pending 
World War I case in which an illiterate Negro 
has received compensation and insurance 
practically all the time since his discharge. 
Much of his time was spent in hospitals and 
he is now back in the hospital after an ab- 
sence of more than 10 years. His parents 
are dead but he has several brothers and 
sisters. His former guardian acquired about 
150 acres of land for a nominal price with 
funds paid by the VA and the land proved 
to be in the east Texas oilfield. He has about 
17 gushers on his land. Much litigation has 
been had over his estate and a great deal of 
money has been spent in connection with 
litigation as well as for the ward's support 
while out of the hospital. Despite this his 
estate is conservatively believed to be worth 
at least a quarter of a million dollars, It 
will be inherited by his collateral kindred. 
Despite his wealth the VA pays compensa- 
tion when the ward is not in the hospital 
and continues to pay insurance for total 
disability. 

Six criminally insane veterans: The chief 
attorney has invited my attention to the 
cases of six veterans, who have no wife, 
child, or parent and who have been com- 
mitted by law to a State hospital for 
the criminally insane. These commitments 
were made by our courts in lieu of prison 
sentences because of an adjudication of in- 
sanity. In four of these cases the veterans 
have been granted permanent and total 
service-connected disability compensation 
with monthly payments at the rate of $181 
each and as of the last accountings, all in 
1955, they had estates of $16,020.48, $31,- 
268.76, $5,820.76, and $14,911.47, respectively. 
In 2 of these cases the veterans have been 
awarded permanent and total nonservice 
pension with monthly payments of $78.75 
each and their estates amount to $10,761.65 
and $3,779.61, respectively. Because there is 
no charge made for their board and mainte- 
nance, as such charge could not be made 
under the laws of this ——, and the limited 
expenditures that need to be made for the 
few incidentals or comforts that may be 
furnished them, it is obvious that these are 
estates which will accumulate annually and 
which upon the death of the veteran will 
under the laws of be required to be 
distributed to the existing next of kin. 

1. Our records reveal this World War I 
veteran was rated 100 percent non compos 
mentis and guardian appointed in 1924, 
while veteran was an inmate of State hos- 
pital. He was transferred to the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital, „ in March 
1923, where he remains, Both father and 
mother were reco as dependents and 
100 percent disability benefits were paid un- 
til the death of the father in 1950, the 
mother having died 12 years previously. 
Compensation payments were suspended in 
May 1950, because the estate exceeded the 
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statutory limit for a hospitalized veteran 
without dependents. The veteran's estate 
of $29,310.13 consists principally of insurance 
payments. By decree of the United States 
District Court of the Northern District of 
— — the veteran's estate was awarded a 
settlement in the amount of $14,690.40 as 
accrued payments to January 30, 1943, and 
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Veterans’ Administration hospital and with- 
out dependents, His dependent mother pre- 
deceased him in 1953. His legal heirs were 
an aunt and uncle. 

7. We have a case of another World War I 
veteran under guardianship for many years. 
Payment of 100 percent disability compen- 
sation has been suspended because of Vet- 


subsequently payments of $51.75 monthly to ®erans’ Administration hospitalization and 


present date. With accrued interests on in- 
vestment and the insurance payments the 
estate has been brought up to its present 
value of $29,310.13. The records indicate the 
veteran has a living brother and sister. 

2. We have record of a World War II vet- 
eran who was declared incompetent and ad- 
mitted to a State hospital on April 1, 1944, 
and subsequently to a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital on May 10, 1944, where he has 
remained continuously. From date of ap- 
pointment of guardian on April 29, 1944, the 
father was r as a dependent and 
continued as a dependent until death on 
March 24, 1948. The estate of $6.275 con- 
sists of Veterans’ Administration benefits 
entirely, which accrued during the first 4 
years of his hospitalization while the father 
was declared a dependent. Payments were 
suspended January 31, 1949, because the 
estate exceeded the statutory limitation of 
$1,500 for a veteran hospitalized in a Veter- 
ans! Administration hospital without de- 
pendent, The records indicate the veteran 
has 10 brothers and sisters as nearest of kin. 

3. We have another case of a World War I 
veteran who was rated incompetent in 1928. 
He formerly received compensation payments 
of $150 plus insurance payments of $28.07. 
The compensation has been reduced to 33 
percent and he now receives compensation 
of $67 and insurance payments of $28.07. 
The ward’s estate of about $8,727 consists of 
about $3,000 from outside sources, including 
about $1,000 from timber sold recently, At 
present the ward’s expenditures exceed his 
receipts. The records indicate the veteran 
has a sister with whom he resides, 

4. Our records reveal we have another 
World War I veteran who had a guardian ap- 
pointed for him on March 30, 1922, and he 
was hospitalized in a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital on April 19, 1922. A letter 
from the Veterans’ Administration, A 
dated November 27, 1941, shows that the 
ward received payments of $5,490.97 from 
October 10, 1919, through May 31, 1926, when 
apparently his payments were discontinued 
due to the size of his estate. He has a total 
estate of $9,352.38 which is commingled. 
Much of this amount has been received from 
sale of property and rental of property.. The 
records indicate the veteran has five 
brothers and sisters. 

5. Thirty-six thousand dollar estate: We 
have record of a case where the guardianship 
was terminated by the death of a World War 
I veteran, The veteran was under guardian- 
ship for many years. He was rated 100 per- 
cent disabled and received Veterans’ Admin- 
istration compensation except during pe- 
riods while he was in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals and when pay to his guardian 
was suspended because he was hospitalized, 
single, and without dependents. In addition 
he received Government insurance in the 
amount of $57.50 per month. He was with- 
out a wife or dependents for many years. 
At the time of his death in 1953, his estate 
was $36,856.37, all derived from payments of 
compensation and insurance by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. His legal heirs were 
an adult son and daughter. 

6. In another case of a World War I veter- 
an, who had been under guardianship for 
many years, the veteran died in 1955, leay- 
ing an estate of $9,300.79, all derived from 
benefits payable through the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. He was in receipt of 100 per- 
cent disability compensation except when 
payments were stopped while he was in a 


no dependent relatives. The veteran receives 
$57.50 monthly from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration as insurance benefits and has an es- 
tate in excess of $24,876.29, all apparently de- 
rived from the above-mentioned benefits, 
His prospective legal heirs include a sister, 
or nieces or nephews. 

8. We have an estate of a World War I vet- 
eran who has been under guardianship and 
has been in Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals for many years. He is no longer in a 
Veterans’ Administration hospital, and his 
guardian is in receipt of $181 compensation 
and $54.44 insurance payments monthly from 
the Veterans’ Administration. His present 
estate is valued at $27,063.20, all derived 
from the above payments. His prospective 
legal heirs are brothers and sisters. 

9. Our records reveal the estate of a World 
War I veteran whose 100 percent disability 
compensation payments have been suspended 
by reason of his hospitalization in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals, and since he has 
no dependents. His guardian is in receipt 
of $57.50 monthly insurance payable through 
the Veterans’ Administration. His estate, 
all derived from Veterans’ Administration 
benefits, is valued at $20,346.87. His prospec- 
tive heirs are sisters, or nieces, or nephews. 

10. Nieces and nephews benefit: In an- 
other case of a World War I yeteran in receipt 
of 100 percent disability compensation, the 
pay has been suspended by reason of the 
veteran's hospitalization in a Veterans“ Ad- 
ministration hospital, and since he has no 
dependents, His estate receives $57.50 
monthly insurance payments through the 
Veterans’ Administration and is valued at 
$37,490.57. However, a part of that estate 
includes assets from other sources, not in- 
cluding real estate. His prospective heirs 
are nieces and nephews. 

11. We have a case of an Incompetent vet- 
eran under guardianship where payments 
were suspended June 25, 1941, at which time 
the veteran’s dependent mother died. The 
veteran at that time had no other depend- 
ents and was in a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital, and his estate exceeded 61,500. On 
the date of the last annual accounting by 
the guardian his estate was valued at $13,- 
092.90, the principal portion of which in- 
cludes Veterans’ Administration benefits. 
This veteran’s prospective legal heirs are 
brothers and sisters. 

12, Half brothers, sisters, nieces, and 
nephews: The largest single estate in this 
office is that of a World War I veteran who 
is single and without dependents, and is not 
hospitalized. His disability compensation is 
$181 per month and insurance payments 
through the Veterans’ Administration are 
$57.50 per month. As of March 1955, his 
estate was valued at $58,427.50. This veteran 
was formerly under guardianship in k 
and the successor guardian received $40,- 
295.26 in March 1944, We are unable to say 
whether all of this estate was derived solely 
from Veterans’ Administration benefits. The 
prospective legal heirs are half brothers and 
sisters, nieces, and nephews. 

13. In the case of a World War I veteran 
now in a hospital and without dependents 
payments have been discontinued because 
the estate exceeds $1,500. The guardian does 
receive $25 per month through the Veterans’ 
Administration as insurance payments. As 
of December 1955, the estate was valued at 
$20,249.99. Payments have been suspended 
since July 8, 1947, when the veteran's de- 
pendent mother died. The veteran has been 
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in a hospital for a long period of time. His 
prospective heirs are sisters. 

14. There is a record of a case of a World 
War I veteran in a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital and without dependents whose 
estate in December 1955, derived from Vet- 
erans’ Administration pension benefits and 
outside sources, was valued at $13,675.55. No 
payments of pension are being made at this 
time since his estate exceeds $1,500. He has 
a sister as a prospective heir. 

15. In the case of a World War I veteran 
in a Veterans’ Administration hospital and 
without dependents, we have record of an 
estate valued at $23,884.80. Payments haye 
been suspended since veteran is single and 
has no dependents, However, $28.75 per 
month for Government insurance is paid 
to the guardian. This estate appears to 
have been derived from both payments from 
the Veterans“ Administration and other 
sources. The veteran appears to have been 
hospitalized since 1930. His prospective legal 
heirs are brothers and sisters. 

16, Another World War I veteran under 
guardianship and hospitalized by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for many years has his 
100-percent compensation suspended by rea- 
son of hospitalization. He receives $55.53 
per month from United States Government 
life insurance, has an estate in excess of 
$26,163.26, plus farmlands of substantial 
value, derived from Veterans’ Administra- 
tion benefits and outside sources. His pro- 
spective heirs are brother and two sisters. 

17. This World War I veteran under guard- 
lanship and hospitalized by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for many years has his 100- 
percent compensation suspended by reason 
of hospitalization. His estate in excess of 
$19,597.85 has been derived from Veterans’ 
Administration benefits. His prospective 
heir is one brother. 

18. Another World War I veteran under 
guardianship and hospitalized by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for many years has 
his 100-percent compensation suspended by 
reason of hospitalization. He has an estate 
in excess of $23,431.62 derived from Veterans’ 
Administration benefits. His dependent 
mother died in 1946. His prospective heirs 
are cousins. 

1. Case A: Totally disabled World War I 
veteran, under guardianship since 1920, in 
VA hospital since 1925, was awarded total 
disability compensation benefits and disabil- 
ity insurance benefits effective April 15, 1919. 
Compensation benefits were terminated in 
November 1944 following death of dependent 
mother, veteran's estate exceeding $1,500. 
Disability insurance payments of $57.50 
monthly have continued without interrup- 
tion. As of June 30, 1955, veteran’s estate 
was $38,678. Since 1949 an average of ap- 
proximately $11.50 a month has been spent 
for the personal needs and comforts of the 
veteran while hospitalized. The only known 
relatives are sisters and a brother. 

2. Case B: In VA hospital since 1920. 
$46,000 estate: Totally disabled World War I 
veteran, under guardianship since 1920, in 
VA hospital since 1920, was awarded total 
disability compensation benefits and dis- 
ability Insurance benefits effective June 10, 
1918. Compensation benefits were termi- 
nated in 1931 but disability insurance pay- 
ments of $57.50 monthly have continued. 
As of September 8, 1955, the veteran’s estate 
was $46,441. Since 1950 an average of ap- 
proximately $7.50 a month has been spent 
for his personal needs and comforts while 
hospitalized. Only known relatives are 
brothers. 

3. Case C: Totally disabled World War I 
veteran, native of Denmark who served from 
July 22, 1918, to September 25, 1918, under 
guardianship since 1919, in VA hospital since 
1924, was awarded total disability compen- 
sation benefits and disability insurance 
benefits effective in 1918. Compensation 
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benefits were terminated in 1925 but dis- 
ability insurance payments of $57.50 month- 
ly have continued. As of September 1955 
veteran’s estate was $42,025. Since 1950 an 
average of $6 a month has been spent for his 
personal needs and comforts while hospital- 
ized. Only known relative is a brother in 
Denmark. 

4, Case D, $60,000 estate, $25 monthly for 
veteran: Totally disabled World War I vet- 
eran, under guardianship since 1919, was 
awarded total disability compensation bene- 
fits and disability insurance benefits in 1918. 
Until October 1954 when he entered VA 
domiliciary, veteran lived on farm of par- 
ents or brothers, never requiring more than 
$60 a month for living expenses. Compen- 
sation benefits were terminated in 1954 be- 
cause estate exceded $1,500, but disability 
insurance payments of $57.50 monthly have 
continued. As of February 1956 the vet- 
eran’s estate exceeds $60,000. Approxi- 
mately $25 a month is being used for his 
personal needs and comforts while hospital- 
ized. Only known relatives are some 
brothers, 

5. Case E: Totally disabled World War I 
veteran, under guardianship, and hospital- 
ized in VA hospital for many years. Was 
awarded total disability compensation bene- 
fits and disability insurance benefits in 1921. 
Compensation benefits were terminated in 
1947 following death of a dependent mother, 
but disability insurance benefits of $57.50 
monthly have continued. His estate current- 
ly amounts to $35,585. Since 1949 an aver- 
age of approximately $12 a month has been 
used for his personal needs and comforts. 
Only known relatives are sisters. 

Lithuanian National Benefit: . The 
subject veteran died a patient at VA 
hospital on July 22, 1952. Upon settlement 
of his guardian's account a balance of $29,- 
322.11 was turned over to the public admin- 
istrator of Kings County, Since Vet- 
erans’ Administration records did not reveal 
the survival of next of kin and since no 
testament was located, a claim was made 
to the estate by the United States attorney 
for the on behalf of the United States 
pursuant to section 17 et seq. of title 38, 
United States Code. Mr. of s 
entered a claim to this estate based on a 
relationship of second cousin alleging that 
his grandfather and the veteran’s grand- 
mother were brother and sister. Because 
proof of this relationship depends upon pub- 
lic records of Lithuania and the testimony 
of Lithuanian nationals, has not as 
yet been able to establish his claim to the 
satisfaction of the court and a final decision 
is awaiting the results of further attempts on 
his part to obtain necessary evidence. All 
the funds in this estate are from the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 

The subject veteran has been 
hospitalized in the county mental hospital, 
„England, since August 1, 1930. His 
next of kin is his sister, who resides 
in Liverpool, England. The assets as of the 
last accounting date, March 11, 1955, 
amounted to $18,814.21, all derived from the 
VA. The income consists of VA compensa- 
tion of $145 per month. No charge is being 
made for the veteran's hospitalization in 
England. Disbursements consist of a pay- 
ment of about $100 annually for the cost of 
the veteran’s incidental needs plus about 
$60 per year for the expense of the sister's 
visits to the veteran. Miscellaneous legal 
and administrative expenses total about $110 
a year. This estate is, therefore, being in- 
creased by approximately $1,500 per year. 

> The subject veteran was commit- 
ted to State hospital in April 1951 
as the result of criminal charges then pend- 
ing against him. He is single and his near- 
est relative is a sister. His guardian, a bank, 
receives $181 per month compensation on 
his behalf from the Veterans’ Administra- 
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tion. Since he has been committed to the 
hospital on criminal charges the VA is not 
paying for his hospitalization nor is his es- 
tate paying for his care and maintenance, 
Because of his condition none of his funds 
is being used for his benefit. Consequently 
his estate has grown from approximately 
$6,000 at the time of his commitment to 
over $15,000 as of the date of the last ac- 
counting in May 1955. 

. Subject veteran was committed to 
State Hospital in February 1933 on 
criminal charges. He has had no dependents 
since May 1948 when his daughter, who is 
his next of kin, reached the age of 18. The 
income consists of VA compensation of $145 
per month. Since he has been committed to 
the hospital on criminal charges the VA is 
not paying for his hospitalization nor is his 
estate paying for his care and maintenance. 
Some of his funds are used for his incidental 
needs but his estate has increased from about 
$1,800 in 1948, when his daughter’s depend- 
ency ended, to over $9,000 as of the date of 
the last accounting in October 1955. 

Cousin in Germany: One is the case of a 
veteran who died intestate leaving assets in 
the amount of $26,500. The veteran died 
without heirs, spouse, or known next of kin 
entitled under the laws of Oregon to his 
personal property. The administrator of the 
estate has alleged in determination of heir- 
ship proceedings that the veteran has a first 
cousin who resides in Germany who is en- 
titled to his estate. The case is now in the 
process of litigation as to whether reciprocal 
rights of inheritance existed between the 
Western Zone of Germany, where the alleged 
cousin resides, and the United States at the 
time of the veteran's death, 

, was hospitalized in the 
State Hospital from June 27, 1916, until the 
date of his death, November 22, 1955. He 
was entitled to peacetime compensation and 
a committee was appointed for him on Janu- 
ary 20, 1920. At the time of his death there 
were no close relatives and according to 
records at the State Hospital distant 
relatives seldom visited him during his con- 
finement. He left an estate of $7,057.46, 
which was inherited by distant relatives and 
which had accumulated from compensation 
payments. 

, drew compensation from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration from August 12, 1945, 
through June 30, 1950, after which time he 
drew Army retirement pay which was re- 
duced by 50 percent under the provisions of 
Public Law 662, 79th Congress, as he was 
hospitalized in the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, He died November 17, 1955, 
and left an estate of $17,574.75, which was 
inherited by brothers and sisters who are 
well-to-do in their own rights. was 
hospitalized from the time of his release 
from the service to date of his death and 
therefore he was continuously cared for at 
Government expense. 

„ Was hospitalized continuously in 
the State Hospital from about 1925 
until his death in 1948. He left an estate 
in excess of $10,000, accumulated from 
funds paid by the Veterans’ Administration. 
During the entire period of his hospitaliza- 
tion he was not visited by any relative. 
After his death, an effort was made to have 
his estate escheat to the United States. 
However, a son and daughter were able to 
establish their right to inherit to the satis- 
faction of the court after establishing a 
common-law marriage of their mother to 
the veteran. 

is presently hospitalized in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital, and 
has an estate of $22,943.70 which has been ac- 
cumulated as a result of compensation and 
United States Government life-insurance 
payments. The veteran's brother is acting 
as his committee and stands to inherit one- 
half of the estate and a sister will inherit 
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the balance. Foster-home care has been 
recommended by the hospital authorities 
but has not yet been accepted by the com- 
mittee. 

Eighty-five thousand-dollar estate: 
Was admitted to the State hospital 
April 17, 1926, and he has been in receipt 
of compensation based on 100 percent dis- 


* ability rating since that date, and he is 


also entitled to disability-insurance pay- 
ments in the amount of $57.50 per month. 
The veteran’s brother, Dr. „ Was 
appointed to committee May 16, 1928. 
and the principal disbursement from this 
account is for the veteran's maintenance 
and support at the State hospital, 
which is only $60 per month at the present 
time. This veteran does not have a wife, 
child, or parent, and his estate now totals 
$85,637.20, which will be inherited by one 
known brother and possibly others. 

One hundred and twelve thousand dollars 

to wealthy sister: has been a patient 
in the State hospital since shortly 
after his discharge from the Army following 
World War I. Compensation payments at 
the rate of $181 per month and disability in- 
surance payments at the rate of $57.50 per 
month are currently being paid. His estate 
is now $112,608.82. Approximately one-half 
of this was derived from the sale of timber 
on some land owned by him prior to his 
admission to the hospital and land ob- 
tained as a result of the foreclosure of a 
mortgage which was security for an invest- 
ment of Veterans’ Administration funds. At 
the present time the hospital charges 
$60 per month for care and treatment and 
the spending money for this veteran is neg- 
ligible. If this veteran were in a Veterans’ 
Administration hospital, compensation 
would be discontinued under Public Law 
662, 79th Congress. Throughout the years 
that this veteran has been hospitalized his 
family has been aware of the fact that he 
was eligible for hospitalization by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration but has taken no ac- 
tion to have him transferred. So far as this 
office knows, his sole heir is a sister, who is, 
according to our information, wealthy in 
her own right. 
has been hospitalized in a Veter- 
ans’ Administration hospital continuously 
since 1932. His only known relative is a 
brother, who is serving as his committee. 
Non-service-connected pension was paid to 
this veteran from the date of his hospital- 
ization to September 30, 1952. At the pres- 
ent time, his estate amounts to $4,728.66, 
and no disbursements have been made from 
the estate for a number of years. 
, & veteran of World War I, has been 
continuously hospitalized in a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital since his discharge 
from the service. A committee was first ap- 
pointed for the veteran on January 3, 1920. 
Compensation payments were discontinued 
because the veteran’s estate was in excess 
of $1,500, but, his estate now amounts to 
$21,284.75. This estate has been accumu- 
lated from payments of United States Gov- 
ernment life insurance. The facts in this 
case are being given for the reason that 
the large accumulation is from insurance 
payments only. 

Sixty-five thousand dollar estate: 
age 61, is a veteran of World War I and has 
been hospitalized in the VA hospital, - 
continuously since November 15, 1921, by 
reason of service-connected mental disease 
(dementia praecox, catatonic type). This 
has been held to disable him 100 percent 
and compensation was paid to his guardian, 
appointed by the Marion Probate Court, 
on until when it was 
discontinued by reason of his estate being 
in excess of $3,000. His estate is valued at 
$65,153.49 (per accounting in October 1955) 
and was derived from payments of com- 
pensation and war-risk insurance, and earn- 
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ings on investments of the accrual thereof. 
Payments of insurance are continuing at 
the rate of $57.50 a month, He appears to 
have no wife, children, or living parent. 
There is indication he had a brother some 
years ago, but it is not known if he still 
exists, 


is 68 years old and has always been 
single, according to our records. He is 100 
percent service connected for dementia prae- 
cox and has been since 1930. He is a 
World War I veteran. Compensation bene- 
fits were terminated in August of 1932 be- 
cause he had no dependents and his estate 
was in excess of $3,000. His guardian has 
been in receipt of war-risk-insurance ben- 
efits at the rate of $57.50 per month since 
July of 1922. Our records show the veteran's 
father was 68 years old in 1922, and the 
mother had been dead prior to that time, 
The veteran also shows 1 brother and 5 
sisters. The present estate held by the 
guardian is $36,370.27, and the only known 
heirs would be the brother and sisters. 

was held to be 100 percent service 
connected for dementia praecox and incom- 
petent since his discharge from World War 
I in April of 1919, His age at present is 
65 years. He has been a patient at the Vet- 
erans' Administration hospital at since 
that time and has been under guardian- 
ship continuously, Compensation payments 
were stopped to his guardian on August 
28, 1941, upon the death of his dependent 
father, and because his estate was over $1,- 
500. His mother was dead at the time he 
was in service. He has been in continuous 
receipt of war-risk insurance benefits at the 
rate of $57.50 per month, and his guardian's 
accounting as of February 28, 1955, showed 
an estate of $33,129.05 Our records do not 
show any known relatives. 

Six brothers and sisters benefit: is 
presently 62 years of age and single. He isa 
patient at the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital at , and has been continuously 
since 1927. He is 100 percent service con- 
nected for dementia praecox and has been so 
rated since his discharge from the Navy after 
World War I (on March 4, 1919). This vet- 
eran's benefits have been stopped since ap- 
proximately 1931, due to his estate being 
over $3,000 and no dependents. The father 
died in the early 1920's and the mother was 
never shown to be dependent and would be 
presently, if known to be living, 83 years of 
age. There is no record of her death. The 
veteran’s estate at present, according to the 
guardian's last accounting, is $51,980.40 and 
the guardian still receives war-risk insurance 
benefits at the rate of $57.50 per month, 
There were six brothers and sisters, who ap- 
parently would be the only heirs, and there 
are no apparent dependents. 
is 60 years old and was a World 
War I veteran. He has been 100 percent 
service connected for dementia praecox since 
his discharge from service in April of 1919 
and has been a patient at the Veterans“ Ad- 
ministration hospital at since June of 
1921. He is a single veteran. This veteran’s 
mother was 60 years old in 1919. The vet- 
eran’s compensation benefits were stopped 
in January of 1931 because there were no 
dependents shown and his estate was over 
$3,000. We have no further information as 
to whether the mother is living, but pre- 
sume she is deceased as she would now be 
97 years old and no claim has ever been filed 
on her behalf. The present estate of this 
veteran, according to the guardian's last ac- 
counting, is $38,271.31, and he is still in 
receipt of war-risk insurance benefits at the 
rate of $28.75 per month. 

Polish beneficiaries: is a World War 
I veteran, who has been rated 100 percent 
service connected since his discharge from 
World War I on November 17, 1919, He has 
been in the VA hospital since 1925. 
Payments were stopped on his behalf to the 
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guardian in 1939, due to the fact that his de- 
pendent mother, of Woj, Wolynakie, 
Poland, was in Poland at the outbreak of the 
war. The guardian has never heard from 
her since that time, and any relatives the 
veteran might have would apparently be in 
Poland. This veteran's estate, according to 
the last accounting of February 18, 1955, 
amounted to $56,094. The guardian is still 
in receipt of war-risk insurance benefits at 
the rate of $57.50 per month. The veteran 
was listed as single and to our knowledge, 
has no wife, children, or dependent parent. 
age 65, is an incompetent veteran, 
under guardianship since 1923 in He 
has been hospitalized continuously in the 
VA hospital, since shortly after World 
War I, by reason of mental disease, and the 
guardian, his sister, received payments of 
compensation until discontinued by reason 
of his estate being over $1,500 on October 18, 
1939, She continues to receive payments of 
war-risk insurance at the rate of $57.50 a 
month in addition to the returns on inyest- 
ments, and her last accounting, filed Janu- 
ary 4, 1956, shows an estate of $27,154.31. 
There appears to be no living parent, wife, or 
child. ye 

Case No, 1 (World War I): Veteran hos- 
pitalized since December 11, 1924. Guardian 
appointed December 24, 1921. VA entitle- 
ment $57.50, Government life insurance 
payments and service-connected compensa- 
tion. Compensation payments suspended 
February 28, 1931, at which time $20 per 
month was being paid. Insurance payments 
continuing. Value of estate as of October 
3, 1955, $55,845.23, of which $21,465 repre- 
sents VA benefits, and balance is from 
private sources. Dependents: None. Po- 
tential heirs: Unknown. Estate has ac- 
cumulated to present extent by reason of 
the fact that the veteran's needs require 
very little funds. 

Case No. 2 (World War I), beneficiaries 
in Argentina: Veteran hospitalized in VA 
hospital, . Guardian appointed Aug- 
ust 23, 1923. VA entitlement 100 percent 
service-connected disability. and $57.50 
monthly United States Government life 
insurance payments, the latter continuing. 
Veteran single with no dependents. Com- 
pensation payments stopped February 20, 
1931, as estate exceeded statutory limit. The 
estate is now approximately $35,000, with an 
approximate increase of $1,000 per year. 
Fifty percent of estate received from private 
sources. Potential heirs; Brother and sister 
in Argentina, 

Case No. 3 (World War I): Veteran hos- 
pitalized VA hospital, Guardian 
appointed December 12, 1921. VA entitle- 
ment $193.50 disability compensation and 
$57.50 monthly United States Government 
life insurance, both continuing. Veteran’s 
wife in Poland, receiving $85 monthly allow- 
ance, which appears adequate in amount. 
Estate's present value approximately $56,000, 
with annual increase of approximately 
$2,000. Entire estate accumulated through 
VA benefits. Dependents: Wife. Potential 
heirs: Wife and adult children in Poland. 

Case No. 4 (World War I): Veteran hos- 
pitalized VA hospital since July 9, 1925. 
Guardian appointed April 6, 1922. VA en- 
titlement service-connected disability pay- 
ments and $57.50 monthly United States 
Government life insurance payments, the 
latter continuing. Disability compensation 
payments suspended February 28, 1931, 
estate being in excess of statutory limit. 
$20 disability compensation per month was 
being paid when payments were suspended. 
Present value of estate, $53,943.47, $26,200 
thereof VA benefits, and the balance from 
other sources. Estate has accumulated, as 
needs of veteran require a small amount of 
funds. Potential heirs: Uncle and possibly 
others unknown. 

Case No. 5 (World War I): Veteran hos- 
pitalized VA hospital since March 1, 1927. 
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Guardian appointed October 30, 1922. VA 
entitlement $52.51 per month United States 
Government life insurance payments con- 
tinuing and disability compensation pay- 
ments which were in the amount of $138 
per month at time of suspension on Novem- 
ber 9, 1948, when death of dependent 
mother occurred. Present value of estate, 
$23,214.98, all VA benefits. Present income 
approximately $1,000, which causes an in- 
crease in the estate annually of from $800 
to $900, the difference between income and 
increase in estate annually being repre- 
sented by administration charges and the 
small amount required to provide for the 
veteran's needs, Potential heirs: Veteran’s 
sister in California and possibly others un- 
known. 

Case No. 6 (World War I) benefits for Greek 
citizens: Veteran hospitalized since June 4, 
1925. Guardian appointed November 9, 1921, 
VA entitlement service-connected disability 
100 percent. Present value of estate, $24,- 
305.74, all VA funds, Monthly payments, 
$198.50 continuing by reason of dependent 
mother residing in Greece. Mother is past 
90 years of age. Potential heirs: Mother and 
possibly other relatives unknown at present. 
Estate is accumulating by reason of the small 
requirements of veteran, which have been 
met over the past 10 years by an expenditure 
of less than $100 per year, average. Mother 
receives $100 per month per court order, 
which has been determined to be adequate 
for her needs. 

Case No. 7 (World War I): Veteran hos- 
pitalized from 1920. Guardian appointed 
1919. VA entitlement $57.50 per month 
United States Government life insurance 
payments continuing and service-connected 
disability compensation, the latter having 
been suspended on February 1, 1950, when 
veteran was transferred to VA hospital. Pre- 
vious thereto, he was maintained in a State 
hospital at expense of his estate, Present 
value of estate, $34,000, of which approxi- 
mately 50 percent represents VA benefits and 
balance from private sources. Dependents: 
None. Potential heirs: Two sisters in De- 
troit, Mich. Reason for estate’s accumula- 
tion, veteran was hospitalized in State hos- 
pital for about 30 years, and compensation as 
well as insurance was paid during that time. 
He also had a dependent mother living in 
Poland, and a small monthly allowance was 
made for her until her death in 1939. Vet- 
eran has not required much for his needs, 
since he has been in VA hospital. Invest- 
ments have also provided a good return to the 
estate. 

Case No. 8: Veteran hospitalized in VA 
hospital since October 5, 1936. Formerly 
hospitalized in State hospital, Guardian 
appointed May 23, 1921, VA entitlement 
service-connected disability and $57.50 
monthly United States Government life in- 
surance payments, the latter continuing. 
Compensation payments were discontinued 
effective March 31, 1939, a dependent mother 
having died April 16, 1939. Accounting for 
period through December 15, 1939, showed 
estate of $15,100, all VA funds. Estate's 
present value, $25,884.70, derived from VA 
benefits consisting of compensation, adjusted 
service benefits, continuing Government life 
insurance payments, and earnings on invest- 
ments. The needs of the veteran being con- 
siderably less than income is the reason for 
the present accumulation, which will be a 
continuing situation while the veteran is 
cared for as at present. Potential heirs: 
Sister and nieces and nephews. 

Case No. 9 (World War I): Veteran hos- 
pitalized in VA hospital. Guardian ap- 
pointed September 26, 1921. VA entitlement 
100-percent-service-connected disability and 
$57.50 monthly Government life-insurance 
payments, the latter continuing. Disability- 
compensation payments suspended, as estate 
was in excess of statutory limit. Estate now 
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approximately $24,000, derived from VA 
funds, with annual increase of approximately 
$500 per year. The only expenditures are cost 
of administration of the guardianship and 
the small amount required to provide for 
the veteran's needs. Dependents: None. 
Potential heirs: Unknown. 

Case No. 10, three nephews in Italy: The 
veteran now deceased and file has been ob- 
soleted. The following is submitted based 
on recollection: Veteran hospitalized for 
many years immediately following World 
War I. Guardian appointed at about time 
of hospitalization. VA entitlement 100 per- 
cent service-connected disability and $57.50 
monthly United States Government life- 
insurance payments. Full amount of dis- 
ability compensation entitlement was paid 
at all times from veteran's initial hospitali- 
gation until his death during the past year 
by reason of the fact that his parents, living 
in Italy, were considered dependents, and, at 
time of death of the last surviving depend- 
ent parent, which preceded the veteran's 
death by a short time, the veteran was not 
receiving hospitalization. At veteran’s 
death, his estate amounted to approximately 
$30,000 and consisted of almost, if not all, 
WA benefits. Heirs: 3 nephews in Italy and 
1 living in Michigan. 

Case No. 11 (World War I): Veteran hos- 
pitalized from 1922. Guardian appointed 
June 20, 1922. VA entitlement service- 
connected-disability compensation and 
$28.11 monthly payments United States Gov- 
ernment life insurance. Compensation pay- 
ments suspended June 21, 1943, on death of 
dependent mother. Value of estate as of 
October 3, 1955, $29,433, which includes 
$17,255 from private sources. Present needs 
of veteran requires less than $200 per year. 
Estate will continue to increase in value each 
year, as income from insurance payments and 
investments will exceed considerably the ex- 
penditures. Potential heirs: A brother. 
was a service-connected veteran of 
World War I, hospitalized at the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital, since 
March 1, 1933, and prior to that at the 
State hospital, 

The veteran had a dependent mother, 
, Who died March 27, 1944. Payments 
were discontinued under Veterans Regula- 
tion No. 6 (C) then in effect. At that time 
there was an estate of approximately $23,000. 
Disability-insurance benefits (U. S. Govern- 
ment life insurance) of $57.50 per month 
continued payable, together with the income 
from investments. Due to the relatively 
small requirements of the veteran, who con- 
tinued as a patient at the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital, the estate con- 
tinued to increase until the veteran's death 
September 5, 1954. 

The veteran had had several brothers and 
sisters, and on his death the committee paid 
over an estate of $33,766.32 to two sisters as 
coadministratrixes of the veteran's estate. 
was a.service-connected veteran of 
World War I, hospitalized at the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital, since March 1, 
1933 and prior to that at the State 
hospital, . His sister, was ap- 
pointed successor committee after the resig- 
nation of his mother, September 14, 1934, due 
to advancing years. This veteran had no 
recognized dependents at any time. 

- Compensation was terminated after the 
veteran’s transfer to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital, , în 1933, the estate 
at that time being approximately $11,000. 
Disability-insurance benefits (U. S. Gov- 
ernment life insurance) of $57.50 per month 
continued payable together with the income 
from investments. Due to the relatively 
small requirements of the veteran, who con- 
tinued as a patient at the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital, the estate con- 
ees to increase until his death, February 
1954. 
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The veteran had but one sister surviving 
(his committee) and on his death she paid 
over an estate of $33,756.92 to herself as ad- 
ministratrix. 
was a service-connected veteran of 
World War I successively hospitalized at the 
State hospital, the Veterans“ Admin- 
istration hospital, , and the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital, He out- 
lived his committee appointed March 19, 
1926, and on May 14, 1934, the was 
appointed successor committee. 

Dependent mother in Russia: The veteran 
had a dependent mother living in Russia, 
who was also under guardianship. She died 
January 1, 1936. Payments were suspended 
under Veterans Regulation No. 6 (C) then 
in effect. At that time there was an estate 
of approximately $9,300. Disability-insurance 
benefits (U. S. Government life insurance) 
at $26.99 per month, continued payable to- 
gether with the income from investments. 
Due to the relatively small requirements of 
the veteran, who remained a patient at the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital, 5 
the estate continued to increase until the 
veteran’s death August 5, 1950. The veteran 
had a sister living in Rhode Island, and on 
his death the committee paid over an estate 
of $15,540.82 as ancillary administratrix of 
the veteran's estate. 
is a service-connected veteran of 
World War I who has been hospitalized by 
the Veterans’ Administration since his dis- 
charge from service. He is now a patient at 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
. The is now acting as com- 
mittee, having succeeded the original com- 
mittee appointed on February 7, 1920. 

The veteran's estate amounts to $31,008.94, 
and consists entirely of Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration funds. 

Because of the dependency of his mother, 
compensation payments of $190 monthly 
were made until her death on June 27, 1954. 
United States Government life insurance 
payments of $28.60 monthly continue. In 
the past 5 years an average of $22 annually 
has been expended for the direct benefit of 
the veteran. The large size of this estate is 
due in part to the compensation payments 
made during the lifetime of the veteran's 
mother by reason of her dependency. In- 
surance payments and investment income 
will cause it to continue to increase. 

The veteran’s brothers and sisters, or their 
descendants, will eventually inherit a sizable 
estate. 

The committeee holds an estate of 
$20,837.97, derived from compensation bene- 
fits of $181 monthly and insurance pay- 
ments of $5.75 monthly. Expenditures for 
the direct benefit of the veteran are limited 
to $60 annually. Since the veteran is not 
maintained by the Veterans’ Administration 
his monthly compensation cannot be re- 
duced under Public Law 662. Since he is 
confined on a criminal order his estate is 
not liable to the State of for main- 
tenance, nor is there any prison reimburse- 
ment law in this State. 

One hundred thousand dollar estate: As 
this veteran is only 36 years of age, it is 
possible that his estate may eventually ex- 
ceed $100,000, to be inherited by brothers 
and sisters, or their descendants. This situ- 
ation is not unique and pertains to compe- 
tent as well as to incompetent veterans. 
is a service-connected veteran of 
World War II who has been hospitalized at 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital, 7 
since August 6, 1948. The was ap- 
pointed committee on March 19, 1951. 

The committee holds an estate of $8,362.92, 
consisting entirely of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion compensation payments. Compensa- 
tion of $216 monthly is currently being paid 
because of the dependency of the veteran’s 
parents, which was established in 1951. As 
only $35 monthly is forwarded to the de- 
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pendent parents in Greece and only $100 
annually expended for the direct benefit of 
the veteran, income exceeds expenditures 
by more than $2,100 annually. As a result, 
a large estate will be accumulated before the 
deaths of the dependent parents. This estate 
may eventually be inherited by the veteran’s 
brother or other collateral relatives. 

is a service-connected peacetime 
veteran who has been continuously hospital- 
ized at the Veterans’ Administration hos- 


pital, since 1936. The „Was 
appointed committee on April 20, 1936. 
The committee holds an estate of 


$22,667.46, consisting entirely of Veterans’ 
Administration compensation payments. 
Compensation of $124.40 monthly was paid 
only because of the dependency of the vet- 
eran's father until his death on November 
14, 1949. An average of $150 annually is 
disbursed for the direct benefit of the vet- 
eran, an amount less than the income from 
investments. 

Upon his death, the veteran’s estate will 
pass to his numerous brothers and sisters or 
their descendants; brothers and sisters 
whose failure to support their father re- 
sulted in the accumulation of a large estate, 
consisting exclusively of Veterans’ Admin- 
istration benefits. 
is a service-connected veteran of 
World War I who has been hospitalized by 
the Government since his discharge from 
service. He is now a patient at the 
Veterans’ Administration Hospital, 
is now acting as committee, having 
succeeded the original committee appointed 
on April 14, 1919. 

Income from investments $1,100 annually. 
The veteran's estate amounts to $45,761.60. 
It is divided entirely from compensation 
benefits and United States Government life- 
insurance payments. Because of the de- 
pendency of his mother, compensation bene- 
fits of $198.50 monthly were payable until 
her death on April 15, 1955. The insurance 
payments of $57.50 monthly continue. Ap- 
proximately $100 annually is expended for 
the direct benefit of the veteran, although 
income from investments alone is in excess 
ef $1,100 annually. A brother or collaterals 
may eventually inherit this estate. 
is a service-connected veteran of 
World War I who has been hospitalized by 
the Veterans’ Administration since his dis- 
charge from service. A committee was first 
appointed in 1918 and a sister, , is 
now acting as such. 

The veteran's cstate amounts to $27,064.63, 
and is derived entirely from compensation 
benefits and United States Government life- 
insurance payments. Because of the de- 
pendency of his mother, compensation bene- 
fits of $167.50 monthly were payable until 
her death on December 6, 1949. The insur- 
ance payments of $40.25 monthly continue. 
An average of less than $100 annually has 
been expended for the direct benefit of the 
veteran. 

Surviving brothers and sisters or their de- 
scendants will eventually inherit a sizable 
estate derived entirely from Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration payments. 

a World War II veteran, born Octo- 
ber 21, 1909, was admitted to Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital, on October 4, 
1943, for treatment of a service-connected 
disability. On May 22, 1947, a guardian was 
appointed for his estate, and through subse- 
quent court proceedings, there is now a sub- 
stitute guardian, - Disability-com- 
pensation benefits totaling approximately 
$10,000 were paid to December 3, 1952, when 
they were suspended due to death of his wife 
and the fact that his estate was in excess of 
$1,500. While the wife lived, she received 
from the estate about $4,200, while about 
$310 have been used for the veteran's mei- 
dentals at the hospital. The guardian’s 
latest account shows a balance of $9,248.60, 
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of which a minor portion was derived from 
sources other than VA benefits, The vet- 
eran has no children or parents, and it is 
probable he will be survived by collateral 
heirs. 


served in the United States Navy 
from March 17, 1919, to October 17, 1919. 
He suffered a service-connected mental disa- 
bility and the „ now the Merchants 
National Bank of Allentown, was appointed 
guardian on October 18, 1920. He was ad- 
mitted to the VA hospital, , on May 9, 
1931, where he died on March 30, 1952. A 
total of approximately $18,000 in compensa- 
tion had been paid to the guardian until 
the benefits were discontinued when his de- 
pendent mother died on August 7, 1943. At 
that time the total estate approximated 
$17,000 and at his death it was about $22,000. 
The veteran's brothers and sisters as next of 
kin have received the estate. 

, & veteran of the Philippine Islands 
campaign at the beginning of the century, 
has been in and out of hospitals as a VA 
patient since a guardian was appointed for 
him on March 27, 1917. At the time of his 
death on November 22, 1955, there was 
$15,496.97 in his estate which was derived 
entirely from VA disability compensation 
paid during such time when there were no 
restrictions by reason of hospitalization or 
while he was not hospitalized. He has no 
heirs but there is now litigation in the hands 
of the United States attorney in con- 
cerning a will he purportedly executed in 
1940 while he was said by the proponents of 
the will to have had testamentary capacity. 
The beneficiary thereunder is a church 


Brothers in Sweden: a World War I 
veteran, was under guardianship of . 
a lawyer, from June 25, 1923, and was 
a VA patient from the approximate date of 
discharge from military service until the 
veteran died on March 11, 1955. Although 
disability-compensation benefits were sus- 
pended pursuant to then existing legislation 
on June 30, 1933, $8,423.75 in benefits had 
been paid to the guardian prior thereto. In 
addition the, guardian received disability- 
insurance benefits of approximately $15,000 
on the veteran's war-risk insurance policy. 
This sum, together with compensation bene- 
fits and earnings on both, brought the total 
estate to $38,270.60 at the time of death. 
These funds are being distributed to brothers 
and sisters in Sweden and Finland. 
served in the United States Army 
from April 29, 1918, until November 23, 1919, 
when he was discharged and became a VA 
mental patient. On February 2, 1922, he was 
placed under guardianship which continued 
until his death on August 12, 1950. VA dis- 
ability compensation was paid to the guard- 
ian until October 31, 1940, when it was estab- 
lished that checks payable to his wife by 
reason of apportionment of the benefits in 
her behalf could not be delivered to her in 
the U. S. S. R. and evidence as to her con- 
tinued existence or that of their alleged child 
could not be secured. There is no other evi- 
dence that the veteran is survived by heirs 
capable of inheriting under the laws of 
The total disability compensation 
paid amounted to approximately $15,000, 
whereas the balance of the estate at his 
death was $52,733.91. These funds are now 
in the hands of his administrator. This 
matter was referred to the Department of 
Justice for appropriate action leading to 
transfer of the balance to the general post 
fund under 38 United States Code Annotated, 
section 17-17a. The Commonwealth of 
has also filed a claim for escheat 
under empowering legislation. In view of a 
recent decision of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court it is believed, however, that the United 
States will, in due course, receive the funds 
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at such time as the court rules that there 
is insufficient evidence to warrant the con- 
clusion that heirs actually did survive the 
veterans, 

, & veteran of World War I, has been 
a VA patient since September 25, 1922. On 
February 16, 1923, a guardian was appointed 
for him and on December 15, 1953, he died at 
the VA hospital, A total of approxi- 
mately $7,800 had been paid in disability 
compensation in the veteran's behalf from 
July 11, 1919, to July 31, 1930. The veteran 
was single and without dependents and it is 
established that his nearest relative at the 
time of death was a second cousin. The bal- 
ance as shown in the final accounting of the 
guardian was $26,852.52. This matter has 
been referred to the Department of Justice 
in order to protect the interest of the United 
States and to effect the transfer of the bal- 
ance to the general post fund, if it is found 
that he died without leaving heirs capable 
of inheriting. The question at issue was 
one of domicile. Since the claimant is a 
second cousin she would in all likelihood 
receive the funds if it could be established 
that the veteran is domiciled in the State of 
Maryland. The Intestate Act bars 
claimants as heirs who have a relationship 
more remote than as first cousin. It is be- 
lieved that the courts will rule that the 
veteran is legally domiciled in and 
that the balance will be paid into the gen- 
eral post fund. 

served in the United States Army 
from April 28, 1918, to May 31, 1919. He was 
declared insane by a lunacy commis- 
sion and on June 9, 1922, was committed to 
the State hospital where he died on 
December 24, 1949. At the time of commit- 
ment a guardian was appointed for his 
estate and he was under guardianship at 
the time of his death. He was never a VA 
patient and disability compensation benefits 
were paid to his estate until he died. The 
total thereof amounted to $8,991.51. In addi- 
tion he received adjusted compensation as a 
World War I veteran of $963. He was sur- 
vived by a sister to whom the estate was 
eventually distributed. 

Estate reverts to United States: 
was in the United States military service 
from September 5, 1919, to September 4, 
1922, and from October 7, 1922, to August 3, 
1923. Although he was adjudicated an in- 
competent and a guardian was appointed 
on October 26, 1926, it does not appear that 
he was a hospital patient. His disability 
was considered service-connected and com- 
pensation benefits totaling $23,213.40 were 
paid to the guardian in his behalf until he 
died on March 6, 1949. The records indicate 
that he may have been survived by heirs 
capable of inheriting but thus far no proof 
of their existence has been submitted. The 
court awarded the distributive balance of 
$5,562.78, less miscellaneous costs, to the 
State treasury of the Commonwealth of 
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pursuant to the It has been 
held not to be a determination of ownership 
but merely a deposit for safekeeping, pend- 
ing establishment of the rights of other 
parties, if any. This matter is in the hands 
of the United States attorney who, it is 
presumed, will take such action at the proper 
time for effecting the transfer of the estate 
to the United States if it is determined that 
there are no heirs on the basis that the funds 
were derived through the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

„ & veteran of World War I. was 
adjudicated an incompetent on August 4, 
1930, and a guardian was appointed for him 
on August 18, 1930. Disability-compensa- 
tion benefits, totaling $2,014.01, were paid to 
the guardian effective from April 25, 1930, 
and were finally stopped on July 31, 1937, 
when the estate became in excess of $1,500 
and the records showed that he was single, 
without dependents, and a VA hospital pa- 
tient. The veteran died on September 19, 
1950, while a patient at VA hospital, 
An administratrix was appointed who re- 
ceived a balance of $7,726.03, of which all 
but $400 was derived from VA benefits, in- 
cluding disability insurance benefits on the 
veteran’s United States Government life- 
insurance policy. Investigations were con- 
ducted from time to time to locate his next 
of kind but thus far they have proved fruit- 
less. The Commonwealth of sub- 
mitted its claim for escheat which probably 
will be denied, in accordance with a recent 
decision of the supreme court. The 
matter is in the hands of the United States 
attorney and is still in litigation. 

Four brothers and sisters: entered 
service on October 30, 1942, and was dis- 
charged on August 28, 1944. He was admit- 
ted to Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
on August 29, 1944, where he 
remained until his death on September 18, 
1955. By rating of September 11, 1944, he 
was held to be entitled to 100-percent dis- 
ability compensation plus additional amount 
for the loss of use of both hands and both 
feet. 

He received $265 per month from August 
29, 1944, to June 13, 1945, the date of death 
of his dependent mother. His award was 
reduced to $20 per month from June 14, 
1945, to August 7, 1946, since he was hos- 
pitalized and had no dependents. On No- 
vember 18, 1946, his award was amended 
under the provisions of Public Law 662, 79th 
Congress, to pay full amount of award of 
$300 from August 8, 1946, to August 31, 
1946, and $360 from September 1, 1946. The 
award was reduced to 50 percent on March 
1, 1947, under the provisions of Public Law 
662, 79th Congress, that being the first date 
of the seventh calendar month after the en- 
actment of Public Law 662, 79th Congress. 
From March 1, 1947, to date of death, the 
veteran's award was as follows: 


Commencing date 


Mar. 1, 1947. 
Aug. 1, 105 
Oct. 1, 1054 


The total amount withheld and payable as 
lump sum accrued upon veteran’s death was 
$19,336, 

Since the veteran was not survived by a 
widow, child, or children or mother or father, 
the lump sum accrued was paid to four 
brothers and sisters. Each was paid one- 
fourth share or $4,834. 

A review of the case file disclosed a photo- 
static copy of a last will and testament exe- 


Withheld 

Total award | Veteran's | under Public] Ending date 
share Law. 662, 
79th Cong, 

$360 $180 $180 | July 31, 1952 

400 200 200 | Sept. 30, 1954 

420 210 210 | Sept. 18, 1955 


cuted by the veteran on October 24, 1945, in 
which he stated in part as follows: That he 
devise and bequeath all of his estate, includ- 
ing any pension allowance which may be due 
or accrued to his benefit at the time of his 
death to his sister, and further 
stated he was making no provision for his 
other brothers and sisters for reasons best 
Known to himself. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Suurorp] who is chair- 
man of the subcommittee that gave very 
careful consideration to this bill. 

Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill, H. R. 72, which 
seeks to control the funds now in certain 
guardianship estates of incompetent vet- 
erans and provide for the disposition of 
the same which are unpaid at the death 
of the intended beneficiary. 

Both in the 84th and 85th Congresses 
it was my good fortune to serve as 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
considered this legislation. The bill in 
the 84th Congress, you will recall, was 
H. R. 10478 and it passed the House in 
the second session of that Congress. I 
think it should be stressed here that the 
subcommittee in both Congresses was 
unanimous in favoring this legislation. 
Also, the full committee was unanimous 
on both occasions with one exception. 

It is well to keep in mind what we have 
reference to in this bill—what we are 
really doing. Now, an incompetent vet- 
eran, after the expiration of 6 months, 
having no dependents and being cared 
for in a Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital, has his compensation or pension 
withheld in all amounts above $30 a 
month or 50 percent of the compensa- 
tion or pension, whichever is the greater. 
Further, there is a provision that where 
the estate has reached $1,500 or more, no 
further payments are made until the 
estate has been reduced to $500. 

But we are not talking about such 
eases today. We are concerned pri- 
marily with a veteran who is incompe- 
tent—he may have a guardian or he may 
not. He may be one who is having his 
compensation or pension paid into an 
account called Personal fund of pa- 
tients” in the hope that someday he will 
become competent and able to use it. 

Take, for example, the case of a vet- 
eran whose estate today amounts to 
$45,761.60. It is derived entirely from 
compensation benefits payable to the 

veteran. The veteran has been rated in- 
competent since World War I. His 
monthly compensation is $181. Approx- 
imately $100 a month is now required for 
the direct benefit of the veteran, and the 
balance has been building up over the 
years. Income from investments totals 
over $1,000 annually. This money is 
still under the control and direction of 
the Federal Government. Collateral 
heirs will receive this entire estate. 

Another example is the case of a vet- 
eran hospitalized since June 4, 1925. He 
has been under the care of a guardian 
since November 9, 1921. He is service 
connected and rated 100 percent dis- 
abled. Monthly payments of $198.50 are 
being paid to his dependent mother who 
resides in Greece. The mother is past 
$0 years of age. The estate is accumu- 
lating by reason of the small payments 
required for his care, and over the past 
10 years there has been expended less 
than $100 a year for the care of this vet- 
eran. This estate, upon the mother’s 
death, will probably go to heirs in Greece 
who have not seen the veteran for over 
30 years. 

Still another example: This veteran 
drew service connected benefits from the 
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date of his commitment to a State hos- 
pital in the year 1922 until his death 
in 1954, at which time his estate was 
valued at more than $30,000. After pay- 
ment of administration costs a balance 
in excess of $30,000 was paid to the estate 
of his mother, who had survived him but 
whose death occurred before actual dis- 
tribution of the veteran’s estate. There 
is information of record to the effect 
that the mother remarried less than 30 
days prior to her death and that this in- 
dividual has received, or will receive, the 
surviving husband’s share of her estate. 

I could go on with many other cases, 
which, in some instances, are worse than 
those which I have already cited, but 
that is the sort of abuse which this bill 
aims to prevent. 

I want to emphasize again that this 
bill provides for payment to the widow, 
adult or minor child, and dependent par- 
ents. Also, where a member of the vet- 
eran’s family is paying for his care, the 
Veterans’ Administration is authorized 
to make reimbursement for the money 
expended in behalf of the veteran. Let 
us not forget, however, that most of these 
cases, perhaps 80 percent or 90 percent, 
are being hospitalized at Government 
expense. 

Following are statements made in be- 
half of veterans organizations—VFW 
and AMVETS: 

STATEMENT OF JOHN R. HOLDEN, NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AMVETS 

H. R. 72 would prevent the payment of 
funds accumulated from Veterans’ Admin- 
istration benefits upon the death of a per- 
son under legal disability, to persons other 
than the spouse, children, or dependent par- 
ents of the deceased. The practical effect 
of this proposal, if enacted, will be to keep 
funds accumulated through monthly com- 
pensation, pension, or other benefit pay- 
ments on behalf of incompetent beneficiaries 
from falling into the hands of persons having 
no interest in the welfare of the veteran dur- 
ing his lifetime. 

This bill, H. R. 72, is identical with H. R. 
10478 of the 84th Congress which was passed 
by the House of Representatives on July 23, 
1956. The report accompanying that bill, 
Report No, 2584, revealed that at that time 
the total value of estates of beneficiaries 
under guardianship of one sort or another 
approached one-half billion dollars. The re- 
port also cites approximately 40 examples 
of large estates being left to distant rela- 
tives. These illustrations vividly portray the 
desirability of corrective action. AMVETS 
endorse the intent of this bill and urge its 
favorable consideration by your committee. 


STATEMENT OF Francis W. STOVER, COUNSEL 
FOR LEGISLATIVE SERVICE, VETERANS OF FOR- 
EIGN WARS 
H. R. 72, which is a little more technical 

than the other two, does provide for the dis- 

position of certain benefits which are un- 
paid at the death of the intended beneficiary. 

The long experience of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars has been that most benefits 
should be paid directly to the veteran him- 
self or his immediate dependents. 

It is noted that this bill here takes care of 
those who are within the immediate depend- 
ency of the veteran. And certainly we would 
not endorse the paying of benefits intended 
for a veteran to be paid to some collateral 
relative who had no interest in the veteran 
during his lifetime. 

So the Veterans of Foreign Wars is on rece 
ord as favoring in principle, H. R. 72. 
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The following is an excerpt from the 
April 1957 issue of the American Legion 
magazine: 

Wovutn RESTRICT INHERITANCE OF ACCUMU- 
LATED GOVERNMENT BENEFITS OF INCOMPE- 
TENT VETERANS 
Another Teague bill (H. R. 72) proposes 

that unspent Government veteran benefits 
held in trust for incompetent veterans must 
go to a restricted class of immediate depend- 
ents, on the death of the veteran. Lacking 
such close relatives, they’d revert to the 
Government. If nothing else, this is an in- 
interesting and complicated subject. Such 
benefit checks at present go to the estate of 
the deceased veteran, finally passing on, in 
some instances, to heirs who neither ren- 
dered the service to the Government for 
which the benefits were paid, nor were ever 
remotely dependent upon the deceased vet- 
eran. Sometimes accumulated thousands of 
dollars in compensation payments pass on 
to lith cousins from Timbuktu by this 
process, and it is TEacue’s reasonable view 
that this is an unintended use of veteran- 
benefit appropriations. 

Representative Teague anticipates that 
control of such sums already in trust, hav- 
ing been paid out under existing law, might 
be contested in court battles with the out- 
come questionable. He is more confident 
that future payments, if H. R. 72 were en- 
acted, could be so controlled. Total veteran 
benefit payments held in trust for incompe- 
tents or minors is nearly half a billion dol- 
lars, not all of which would be affected by 
H. R. 72. American Legion rehabilitation 
commission has approved H. R. 72. 


I submit that this is a reasonable and 
fair proposal. It will undoubtedly save 
millions of dollars for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. At the same time all veterans 
who are entitled to their pension or com- 
pensation will be fully protected, as will 
their dependents. When the law was en- 
acted many years ago, the Congress did 
not foresee that estates such as have 
been permitted to accumulate would ever 
occur. 

I hope that this bill will be passed and 
speedily enacted into law. It is essen- 
tial that we take prompt action to cor- 
rect admitted abuses in the veterans 
program if we are to continue to merit 
the confidence of the Congress and the 
American people. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.SHUFORD. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gentle- 
man refers to collateral relatives getting 
the estate when the incompetent dies; do 
I understand that if he has no mother, 
no father, that his brothers and sisters 
are not collateral relatives and are not 
entitled to the residue of the estate? 

Mr. SHUFORD. Not under the pro- 
visions of the bill. I use the expression 
“collateral relatives.” That would cover 
brothers and sisters. The bill however 
provides for payment to dependent 
spouses, and I think an amendment is to 
be offered striking out the word de- 
pendent.” It does not include brothers 
and sisters. Under the terms as I used 
it collateral would be brothers and sisters, 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. There are several parts of 
this bill that, frankly, I do not under- 
stand. Does this apply to money already 
in the hands of the guardian that has 
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been paid, or does it merely apply to 
money that the Government has held 
and has never paid to the guardian? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I would like to be 
corrected if I am wrong, but I think it 
applies to money that has been paid to 
the guardian and also to money withheld 
by the Federal Government. You will 
find that the money has been held by the 
Federal Government in this personal 
fund or by the hospital itself. That 
money is for the benefit of the incom- 
petent. 

Mr. BRAY. Correct me if Iam wrong. 
Is it a fact that some of the money will 
be held by the guardian and some of it 
by the Federal Government and never 
turned over to the guardian? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. SHUFORD. That is correct. 

Mr. BRAY. There is another question 
that gives me some concern about the 
money held by the guardian. I well 
understand how the money that has not 
been turned over to the Government can 
be handled, but the average guardian- 
ship receives money from several differ- 
ent sources. That has been in existence, 
as you know, for some time. I notice 
here you say “emergency officers’ retire- 
ment” is included in these funds to go 
back to the Government, but you say 
nothing about the regular officers’ retire- 
ment. Why is that difference made? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I am not exactly sure. 
That is some obligation that has already 
been credited to the regular officer or 
that has constituted a payment to him 
prior to his death. 

Mr. BRAY. No. There are two types 
of retirement, especially in World War I. 
There was the regular officers’ retirement 
and there was your emergency officers’ 
retirement. In neither case did the of- 
ficer pay anything into that fund. You 
indicate the officers’ retirement, but not 
the regular officers’ retirement. Do you 
know why that was left out? 

Mr. SHUFORD. Iam sorry; I cannot 
answer that question, but I will find out. 

Mr. BRAY, It is a rather important 
matter. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The reason 
that we did not take that into considera- 
tion was because we were only consid- 
ering payments which are made by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. BRAY. I see. Then, along the 
same line, I want to find out something 
that the report does not cover. Let us 
refer to insurance. An officer or an en- 
listed man, a veteran, has insurance that 
he has paid for himself in the Pruden- 
tial Life Insurance Co., for example. 
Does that go back to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in any way? 

55 SHUFORD. No; not under this 

1. 

Mr. BRAY. Let us say he had war- 
risk insurance from World War I for 
which he paid. 

Mr.SHUFORD. That is also excluded 
by this bill. That does not come under 
the bill. 

Mr. BRAY. How are you going to 
figure the money in the hands of a 
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guardian, not the money all held by the 
Federal Government, but, let us say, 
money in the hands of a guardian, part 
of which he received from insurance 
that he paid for, part of it he received 
from a pension from the Government, 
part of it he received from inheritance, 
part of it he received from one source 
or another, all of that going into the 
hands of the guardian; and expenses are 
paid out of the guardianship, various and 
proper expenses. Now, how are you go- 
ing to determine when all that money 
is in the hands of a guardian, during a 
period of 20 or 30 years, what part should 
go to the heirs, excluding the Govern- 
ment money? How are you going to 
figure all that out? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I do not think that 
would be too difficult an administrative 
problem. The guardian keeps an accu- 
rate account of the funds he receives; 
also he keeps accurate account of his 
disbursements for expenses and dis- 
bursements for investment. You must 
remember that when the estate, under 
present law, reaches $1,500, then the pay- 
ments are stopped until it is reduced 
again to $500. 

Mr. BRAY. I understand that, but 
in a way that is going to make it more 
difficult. What Iam saying is this: You 
receive money from various sources, 
some of which, through this bill, you 
know, can come back to the Federal Gov- 
ernment; some will not. Then there are 
expenditures over a period of years. 

Mr. SHUFORD. I think the gentle- 
man will find that those expenditures 
will be cared for by the Federal Govern- 
ment, since the veteran is in a Govern- 
ment hospital, 99 out of 100 times the 
payments are made direct to the hospital 
for his care. If he is incompetent, he 
has no use for a large amount of funds. 
There is one case here where we found 
that the only amount he had use for 
was $100 a year. 

Mr. BRAY. I understand how that 
will work in some cases, but I am talking 
about a case where for part of the time 
he was out of the hospital, then he went 
back into the hospital and died in the 
hospital. How are you going to prorate 
the amount of money he received from 
the Government for his expenses to de- 
termine what percentage of that money 
goes to his heirs and what part goes 
back to the Federal Government? 

Mr. SHUFORD. As long as he is in 
the hospital, the Federal Government 
will be paying his expenses to the hos- 
pital, and then if he comes out, he is 
allowed so much each month for his 
upkeep and his care. And, I think a 
competent guardian would have no dif- 
ficulty at all in separating the funds. 
He does not have to commingle the 
funds. He can keep the funds of his 
estate other than the gratuities separate, 
if we are permitted to use that word, 
that he received from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This money is being paid for 
personal services that he has given to 
the Federal Government and is not for 
services for any member of his family. 
This is a recognition by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of his services and his services 
alone. 

Mr. BRAY. I recognize that, and, 
frankly, I am not opposed to the bill. 
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But, I am trying to put myself in the 
position I have encountered, and most of 
the lawyers here have, as an attorney 
for a guardian in a situation such as 
this. What I am trying to do is to 
clarify it. Let us say the man had 
$10,000 in his estate when he went to 
the veterans hospital. Part of that 
money he got from compensation; part 
of the money he got in many other ways. 
Many expenses have been paid, but there 
is a balance of $10,000. Then he goes 
to the hospital 5 or 10 years later and he 
dies. At that time there is a substantial 
amount of money in the estate. How 
are you going to decide what part of 
that money goes to his regular legal 
estate and what part goes back to the 
Government? 

Mr. SHUFORD. As far as I can see, 
as long as he is receiving funds from 
pensions or from compensation, and he 
is not incompetent, he has not been ad- 
judged incompetent, that constitutes his 
personal estate. But, the minute he is 
judged incompetent and goes into an in- 
stitution for that purpose, then the funds 
are paid into the personal fund or the 
hospital or the guardianship account, 
and that money can be separated from 
his personal estate which he had while 
he was competent. I think that the 
money he received before he was declared 
incompetent under this bill will be his 
own personal estate. 

Mr. BRAY. I can see how you can 
take care of it from now on; I am not 
questioning that. But, remember this, 
many people are judged incompetent, 
and the guardianship goes on for years 
before he ever goes to an institution. 
Some of those have a great deal of in- 
come. Some are moderately wealthy. I 
know of an instance where some real 
estate was purchased in the thirties. To- 
day that real estate is worth 10 times 
what it was then. What I am worried 
about is that you are going to run into 
a most difficult situation unless this is 
clarified. That is the reason I am ask- 
ing these questions, in order to clarify 
the situation. 

Mr.SHUFORD. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman's asking the questions and I have 
tried to clarify the situation. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ADAIR. Is it not a fact that it is 
contemplated that the decision as to the 
division of these funds will be one ar- 
rived at by the Veterans’ Administration; 
and that it is anticipated that they 
would charge all expenses to the gratui- 
ties, to the extent that the gratuities 
would take care of them? 

Mr. BRAY. Would that be done on a 
pro rata basis? 

Mr. ADAIR. No. It is my under- 
standing that it would be charged wholly 
to the item of gratuities insofar as they 
could be taken care of in that way. 

Mr. BRAY. How about real estate 
that cost $5,000 that is now worth $30,000 
which is really part of his guardianship? 
Does that go to the Federal Government? 

Mr. ADAIR. I am sure that if there 
were any basis for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to find that that real estate had 
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been purchased out of the veteran's own 
funds, there would be every disposition 
to treat it as his own funds, 

Mr. SHUFORD. I think under the bill 
itself that his personal funds if enhanced 
would constitute his personal estate. 
However, as to these payments made by 
way of pensions and compensation, they 
would be returned to the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. I appeared before the 
gentleman's subcommittee at the time 


H. R. 72 was up for consideration and 


presented a problem which I thought was 
somewhat unique to the State of Wis- 
consin. We, in Wisconsin, have a Vet- 
erans State Home, located at King. 
The guardianships of the estates of these 
individuals have been turned over to the 
State of Wisconsin when these veterans 
have been residents of the State home 
and there were no heirs, as listed in the 
previous bill. It is my understanding, 
and I want to find out if it is correct, that 
the procedure used by Wisconsin your 
committee found to be in error? 

Mr. SHUFORD. No. I think the 
gentleman will find that the committee 
felt that that was giving Wisconsin a 
preference over the other States in the 
Union that did not have such a provision 
and that it was contrary to the intent 
of the Federal Government that the 
State of Wisconsin should have money 
escheat to it that had been paid by the 
Federal Government to veterans as com- 
pensation or a pension. Such sums 
which were paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment, instead of being returned to the 
Federal Government as this bill pro- 
vides would have been turned over to the 
State of Wisconsin. The committee con- 
sidered the question. It was well pre- 
sented to the committee. But the com- 
mittee rejected it because they did not 
think it would be proper in this case. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield further. 

Mr, LAIRD. I wonder if the commit- 
tee gave any consideration to the pro- 
posal of allowing the State home to be 
reimbursed out of the assets of the es- 
tate for the cost of caring for and main- 
taining the particular veteran involved? 

Mr. SHUFORD. As I remember it, 
the State was compensated for the care 
of the patient while he was in the hos- 
pital. This had to do only with funds 
that came about at the death of the vet- 
eran. Wisconsin received full compen- 
sation. This bill provides that the ex- 
penses incurred in behalf of the veteran 
will be paid. 

Mr. FORD. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FORD. In the case of most State 
homes—I think Wisconsin is one of 
them—the Federal Government pays 50 
percent or up to $750 annually for the 
care of veterans. 

Mr. SHUFORD. That was my under- 
standing. 

Mr. FORD. I know that to be the 
case because I have a State home in my 
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own Congressional district and the Fed- 
eral Government does pay 50 percent or 
up to $750 a year. So the State of Wis- 
consin or the State of Michigan would 
not have any more than a 50-percent 
charge at the most against the estate. 

Mr. LAIRD. They could have a 50- 
percent charge, however, against the es- 
tate. There seems to be no reason why 
the full amount should not be recovered 
from the estate. Of course, the gentle- 
man has just stated that the full ex- 
penses can be taken out for taking care 
of the veteran. 

Mr. SHUFORD. The bill provides for 
expenses being paid by the administra- 
tion. 

Some mention was made a few minutes 
ago that there is no provision in the bill 
for the funeral expenses. On page 4 I 
think provision is made for the full ad- 
ministration of the estate, and all of you 
are familiar with the fact that funeral 
expenses are expenses in the administra- 
tion of an estate. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. HYDE. It is an accepted principle 
of law that when a gift is made either 
to a person or to a guardian or adminis- 
trator for that person title to that prop- 
erty passes to the beneficiary of the gift. 
Can the Government constitutionally 
take that property back, in the first place, 
and in the second place, how can that 
constitutionally change the State laws 
in relation to inheritance taxes? 

Mr. SHUFORD. We recognized that 
in the study of the bill. If the gentle- 
man will refer to the hearings, he will 
find that the great majority of this 
money, in fact, most of it, is never paid 
by the Federal Government, it is still 
held by the Veterans’ Administration and 
would be paid except for the incompeten- 
cy of the veteran. 

Mr. HYDE. But it is paid to some of- 
ficial of the Veterans’ Administration for 
the benefit of the incompetent veteran, is 
it not? 

Mr. SHUFORD. It is simply held by 
the Veterans’ Administration in the 
event of recovery of the veteran, so that 
it would be paid to him at that time. 

Mr. HYDE. I know, but the bill pro- 
vides that if there is any money in the 
hands of a guardian, curator, conserva- 
tor, or person legally vested with the 
care of the beneficiary or his estate, you 
are going to take back the property 
given to such person. 

Mr. SHUFORD. That is paid for the 
benefit of the veteran. 

Mr. HYDE. That is right. 

Mr. SHUFORD. There may be some 
legal questions that would arise on that. 
We thought it would be much better to 
bring the bill in with that purpose in 
there so that the money could be re- 
turned to the Federal Government, for 
it was solely for the benefit of the vet- 
eran and was not used for his benefit. 
It is true that only a certain portion 
of the funds is ever paid to the veteran. 
There has never been a complete pay- 
ment or a gift to the veteran, but the 
money is withheld. 

Mr. ADAIR. If the gentleman will 
yield, in answer to the question of the 
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gentleman from Maryland it seems to 
me that there is a legal question here 
on the point the gentleman makes. 
However, there are sufficient authori- 
ties, and the gentleman will find refer- 
ence to some of them in the report. 

Mr. HYDE. I have read those refer- 
ences in the report, and none is in point. 

Mr. ADAIR. There is sufficient au- 
thority to constitute sound legal opin- 
ion to the effect that this is a constitu- 
tional enactment. 

Mr. HYDE. Your own report states 
that it is not suggested that the pre- 
ceding instances are directly in point. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. May I refer the 
gentleman to page 3 of the report, where 
the benefits in the bill are listed as 
five in number. No. 5 is listed as retire- 
ment pay. My question is, How can re- 
tirement pay be listed as a gratuity? 

Mr. SHUFORD. It has been held by 
the Government to be gratuitous pay- 
ment. To be very frank with the gen- 
tleman from California, I do not like 
to use the word “gratuity” in connection 
with a veteran. I think it is a pay- 
ment that is made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment purely for the personal service 
of the veteran himself. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I have some question as to 
whether that should remain in the bill. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. If the guardian of a 
veteran invests the funds and there are 
emoluments, do those belong to the Goy- 
ernment or the veteran? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I should say they 
would have to be distributed or paid ac- 
cording to the terms of this bill if they 
were payments made by the Federal 
Government, either pensions or compen- 
sation. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man from California asked one question 
in which I was interested, in regard to 
retirement pay. Would the gentleman 
from North Carolina explain to me what 
is meant by “emergency officers’ retire- 
ment pay,” which is shown on page 3 of 
the report as one of the five categories 
of benefits affected by the bill? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SISK. I believe that is a World 
War I act, with reference to an act pro- 
viding for the payment of certain special 
funds. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. What about 
the “servicemen’s indemnity”? What do 
you mean by that? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is the 
$10,000 of free insurance which was given 
to the veteran when he went into the 
service. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Do you mean 
that this is the $10,000 that the veteran 
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was given as insurance and it is to be 
returned under this bill? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is, if he 
dies and he does not have any depend- 
ents, it will go back to the Treasury of 
the United States where it came from. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield. 

Mr. CRETELLA. I think the gentle- 
man has said that the money stays in 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. SHUFORD. It is in the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr, Chairman, the 
gentleman has said that this money stays 
in the treasury of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration or in the funds of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Mr. SHUFORD. It is in the personal 
fund of the patient. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Can the gentleman 
tell us how many such estates are in- 
volved and how much money is involved? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I think I am correct 
in this amount—it amounts to about $500 
million, Is that correct, may I ask the 
chairman of the committee? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. As of June 30, 
1956, there were 348,038 guardianship 
cases, 237,751 were minors and 110,287 
were incompetents. Just what percent 
of those incompetents have dependents, 
we did not go into that because we could 
not, 

Mr. CRETELLA. How much money 
does that involve? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 
about $560 million, 

Mr. CRETELLA. In this bill on page 
2, there is a provision, as I understand 
it, that the money from any particular 
estate which escheats to any State of the 
Union under this bill would revert to the 
Federal Treasury and the States would 
be deprived of the money which would 
legally escheat to the State under State 
law; is that correct? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. Iam glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Where there 
is a conflict between the State statute 
and the Federal statute, the Veterans’ 
Administration says and I quote: 

It is the position of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration that under the circumstances, re- 
cited in the Federal statute, such Federal 
statute prevails over the State law and that 
the funds escheat to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration (United States). This view is sup- 
ported by court decisions involving statutes 
of other States somewhat similar to that of 
Wisconsin. 


Mr. CRETELLA. So what this bill now 
does is to deprive all the States of the 
Union of the right of escheat which they 
now have because this will supersede 
their State laws. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. No, the States 
do not get it today whether this bill 
passes or not. The States do not get 
that. 

Mr. CRETELLA. It does not give them 
the particular amount of money in this 
bill, but it does give them the estates 

that escheat to the State in any particu- 


It involves 
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lar State under the provisions of the 
State law whether it is Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration money or other money. 

Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Not the vet- 
erans’ benefits. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. A peculiar thing is 
happening if money in guardian estates 
goes back to the Federal Government 
while, if the guardian has been foolish 
and gotten rid of the money, then it will 
not go back. So why does not this pe- 
nalize the thrifty guardian and if it is in 
a guardian estate, it will be taken back, 
but if the veteran or his guardian has 
given it to somebody else, not for any 
consideration, it will not go back? Why 
should not the estate go according to the 
laws either of the State or the veteran's 
will or the intestate laws when there is 
no will. 

Mr. SHUFORD. Let me answer the 
gentleman in this way. The moneys are 
paid to the veteran and for his benefit. 
They are not paid for the benefit of any 
other person, It is in appreciation of 
the services of the veteran during his 
service in the Army. If the veteran has 
not accumulated any estate himself, and 
the veteran is an incompetent and has 
been unable to accumulate anything, the 
Federal Government has held the money 
or put it into a guardian account purely 
for that individual and not for the col- 
lateral heirs or for anyone else. It is 
true, if he needs the money, it is paid 
to him. It is not for the benefit of some- 
one else. It is not for the purpose of 
speculating to build up an estate for his 
brother or his sister or any other indi- 
vidual. It is for the use of that individ- 
ual and it is given to him by the Federal 
Government. When he has no use for it, 
when he is dead, then that money is re- 
turned to the party who gave it to him, 
and I think that is proper. I think that 
the veterans’ program has probably been 
criticized because of matters just like 
this. These payments by the Federal 
Government are for the benefit of one 
individual and that money should not be 
taken and used to enhance the estate 
of someone else. I think that is wrong. 

Mr. FULTON. It brings up the point 
as to when does title pass; either to 
the veteran, or to his guardian. Once 
the title is passed, then that title is 
protected. 

Mr. SHUFORD. Iagree with the gen- 
tleman that there are some legal ques- 
tions that have to be decided, but I think 
we are establishing a principle here, that 
this money is to be given to the veteran 
for his benefit. If there are some legal 
entanglements later on they will have 
to be decided in each individual case. 
It does involve some administrative diffi- 
culties, I agree, but I think the prin- 
ciple is correct, and that we should pass 
the legislation. 

Mr. FULTON. Are we not penalizing 
the fellow who has become more com- 
pletely disabled, because when they can- 
not get it then the Federal Government 
grabs it back again. 

Mr. SHUFORD. No. Suppose he be- 
came competent, then he gets the ad- 
vantage of the estate that has been made 
for him. 
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Mr. FULTON. But when he is dead, 
why penalize him more? 

Mr, SHUFORD. We do not penalize 

im 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield. 

Mr. ADAIR. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania |Mr. FULTON) asked if this 
legislation would not tend to cause 
the improvident handling of veterans’ 
estates. I think we have adequate safe- 
guards because guardianships are han- 
dled and supervised by the courts under 
State laws. These laws will not permit 
the guardian or conservator to dissipate 
unwisely the assets held in the guardian- 
ship. I think that is the answer to your 
question. 

Mr. FULTON. But it is not an an- 
swer. When a guardian spends the 
money out of a total fund, how are you 
going to marshal the assets against those 
expenditures? You cannot tell what 
they have been spent for, because it may 
be in one bank account. 

Mr. ADAIR. The answer has already 
been given that in the first place it is 
the province of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to make that breakdown. Sec- 
ondly, the guardian is required to keep 
records from which such determination 
can be made. 

Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
think this is about as much time as I 
should take. Others may want to speak. 
I do say that the veterans’ organizations 
support this legislation. There were 
certain amendments that they desire 
to have put in, which I understand will 
be put in at a later time. 

Mr. FULTON. Will the gentleman 
yield for one further question? 

Mr. SHUFORD, I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. Why, when this law 
is passed and it becomes apparent to this 
guardian that if they do not spend it 
the Government will get it, why will they 
not spend this money? So this bill is 
aimed at getting improvident use of the 
money. 

Mr. SHUFORD. No, because under 
the provisions of the law the estates 
cannot get over $1,500. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may desire and of my time yield 4 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Minnesota, 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Bray] brought out a very essential 
point in this debate, and may I call to 
the attention of the committee on page 
1515 of the hearings a statement by 
Chief Attorney Shupienis of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration Center at Fargo, 
N. Dak. If you will study these reports 
from the various chief attorneys you 
will see how most of them anticipate 
considerable difficulty in the adminis- 
tration of this bill, if it should become 
law. 

Mr. Shupienis makes this statement: 

If there should be no survivors in the 
named classes to receive the VA estate, but 
there are other heirs or next of kin entitled 
to succeed to the decedent's property under 


general succession laws, I believe legal pro- 
ceedings would be commenced in almost 
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every such case in order to segregate the 
assets derived from VA benefits and those 
from private sources. This situation would, 
of course, be magnified in any case where 
the decedent left a will, for which no pro- 
vision is made in the proposed amendment. 


Remember that we are possibly deal- 
ing here with the estates of 113,000 in- 
competent veterans. We will throw out 
of consideration at this time the two 
hundred thousand minors, but many of 
those may fit into this same category. 

If this bill passes, Mr. Chairman, it 
will mean that practically every one of 
these guardianships will have to go 
through tedious courses in the courts of 
the land. I, as administrator of my 
brother’s estate, for example, could not, 
according to law, turn over a large por- 
tion of his estate to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration without being assured that 
I would not be held liable personally for 
any claims against me for that estate 
which I have administered for 36 years. 

Let me quote another statement with 
relation to the responsibility of the fidu- 
ciary. This is by Mr. McClive, Chief At- 
torney of the Veterans’ Administration 
Regional Office at Buffalo, N. V. I am 
quoting from page 1312. He states: 

No fiduciary worthy of the name would 
turn over the assets until it had accounted 
to and been discharged by the court, partic- 
ularly where there are private assets, other 
benefits, insurance, and earnings or invest- 
ments to be segregated, 


Can you not see, Mr. Chairman, the 
horrible mess that we will put this entire 
structure into if we turn over to the 
courts eventually the adjudication of all 
of these 113,000 estates? 

Why should any man want to be a 
veteran’s guardian and take care of his 
interests, knowing that at the end of 
that time a large part, if not all, of the 
estate would revert to the Government 
on the death of the veteran? It would 
be, as I stated, purely a lawyer's para- 
dise and an accountant’s garden, and we 
would see money squandered in every 
one of these estates. This bill should be 
recommitted for further study. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I have a very high regard for 
the members of the Committee on Vet- 
erans Affairs, but it seems to me that 
this is the most unkind bill—I do not 
like to say that—for veterans that has 
ever come up for consideration. We are 
hurting the veterans who cannot fight 
for themselves, veterans whose minds 
are astray. They have no protector if 
this bill goes through. They will not 
have had the protection of the Congress 
of the United States. They will not have 
had the protection of our Committee on 
Veterans Affairs which was created to 
help the veteran. 

It is plain to me that we cannot 
amend this bill properly on the floor. I 
am thinking of the various legal lights 
who have spoken. Later on I am going 
to recommend that the bill be recom- 
mitted to the committee. I have certain 
amendments ready for introduction but 
they will not correct all the injustices 
in the bill. 

Retirements, pension and other com- 
pensation paid by the Government are 
called gratuities. I am wondering if 
today we are feeling that the veterans 
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are just a burden, that you the veterans 
on the floor here who fought and who 
were injured and wounded for us are 
considered just burdens, that we should 
give more to foreign countries to take 
care of them. 

It has been said that Members want 
to get through and want to go home. 
I would like to go home, too, but we are 
legislating today for people who cannot 
go home, people who are incarcerated in 
mental hospitals. Some of them never 
go outside their wards. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to leave 
with the committee a few thoughts on the 
bill. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. It seems to be con- 
ceded by all concerned that title to this 
money passes from the United States 
of America. Title has passed. And 
there are some good lawyers on this 
committee. As a lawyer I would like to 
find out how the United States Gov- 
ernment can reach in by statute and 
take back money where title has passed. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That is the contention of the Veterans’ 
Administration and I am going to quote 
from them in a minute. 

Mr. BAKER. I thought I was making 
it apparent that there is a most serious 
doubt in my mind as to the constitu- 
tionality of an attainder or reaching in 
and getting money, which is prohibited 
by the Bill of Rights. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
Attorney General, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the Comptroller General 
have all held that it is unconstitutional. 
In the future something might be 
passed to take, as the gentleman said, 
this money, but to take away his money 
now from him and his dependents is 
unconstitutional. The gentleman has 
raised an excellent point. 

This bill is a very complex legislative 
proposal which involves many serious 
legal, technical, and administrative con- 
siderations. It would make sweeping 
changes in existing law of long stand- 
ing. It would invade an area of legis- 
lation which traditionally, and under 
the Constitution, has been generally 
reserved to the several States. It 
would impose new and restrictive con- 
ditions upon the disposition of an indi- 
vidual’s estate, including funds and 
property which have been accumulated 
over a period of years prior to enact- 
ment of the bill. This would appear 
to be an infringement of basic property 
rights. 

Both the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Department of Justice have 
questioned the constitutionality of the 
retroactive provision of the bill which 
would attempt to take back actual pay- 
ments made in past years to guardians 
and other fiduciaries of incompetent 
beneficiaries without the restrictive con- 
ditions which this bill, for the first time, 
would now seek to impose upon them. 
Moreover, the Comptroller General, in 
view of the doubts which have been 
expressed as to the validity of the retro- 
active provision, has suggested the de- 
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sirability of making the bill apply only 
to future payments. 

It seems obvious that the legal ques- 
tion already raised with regard to the 
constitutionality of the retroactive pro- 
vision in the bill, and many others which 
would arise out of the confusing and 
complex Federal-State conflict of inter- 
ests which would result from enactment 
of this measure, could only be resolved 
by the courts, and then only conclusively 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, The far-reaching and adverse 
effects of this legislation upon the claims 
and interests of so many undoubtedly 
would cause a multiplicity of suits to test 
its validity. Such time-consuming and 
expensive litigation would not only be 
burdensome upon all the parties in- 
volved— including the United States—but 
the uncertainties created by such legis- 
lation, which might not be resolved for 
several years, would make the job of ad- 
ministering the law most difficult. 

Apart from the basic legal considera- 
tions mentioned, this proposal raises a 
serious question with regard to Federal- 
State relationships in an area of mutual 
concern. One of the outstanding ex- 
amples of Federal-State cooperation in 
the administration of a Federal program 
in which the States have an important 
responsibility is the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Guardianship Program under 
existing law which this bill would 


change, Chief attorneys of VA regional 
offices assist State courts to safeguard 


the estates of minors and incompetents 
entitled to VA benefits. The Uniform 
Veterans Guardianship Act which has 
been enacted in most States in effect 
makes such chief attorneys an arm or 
agency of the State courts in supervising 
the administration of the estates of VA 
beneficiaries under guardianship. It 
would be most unfortunate if the har- 
monious and effective relationship long 
existing between the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and State courts and other State 
law officials were disrupted by the enact- 
ment of Federal legislation which un- 
doubtedly will be viewed by the States as 
a curtailment of their jurisdictional 
prerogatives as well as an invasion of 
individual property rights. 

The purported purpose of this bill is 
to prevent the distribution of estates de- 
rived from payments of VA benefits in 
behalf of incompetent beneficiaries to 
remote heirs or distant relatives of such 
beneficiaries upon their death. It is 
contended that, under existing law, large 
amounts have been paid to aunts and 
uncles, nieces, and nephews, cousins, and 
other more remote relatives who, in most 
instances, demonstrated no interest in 
the deceased beneficiary during his life- 
time. It should be noted, however, that 
the bill would not only cut out such rel- 
atives but would also eliminate mothers 
and fathers who could not prove that 
they were dependent upon the bene- 
ficiary, and would eliminate grandchil- 
dren and brothers and sisters from the 
eligible classes of heirs. It goes without 
saying that these last-named relatives 
could scarcely be described as remote kin 
or distant relatives. Quite often in the 
case of a person who is in an institution 
because of a mental disability, it is a 
brother or a sister who will show the 
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most concern for his welfare, who will 
visit him regularly, and who may, at 
great personal sacrifice, provide him 
with extra comforts beyond the normal 
care furnished by the institution. A 
close and strong bond of kinship and 
affection normally exists between broth- 
ers and sisters and is most often demon- 
strated when one of them has suffered 
illness or other adversity. Yet this bill 
would fail to distinguish between such 
close relationships and those of much 
more remote degree. 

This bill would not change existing 
law—Public Law 662, 79th Congress— 
which includes brothers and sisters 
among the classes of heirs eligible to re- 
ceive payments which have been with- 
held by the Veterans’ Administration 
from hospitalized or domiciled veterans 
upon the death of such veteran. But it 
would exclude brothers and sisters from 
the survivors eligible to receive payments 
which have actually been made and have 
become a part of the estate of the bene- 
ficiary. What a paradox that would be. 

I had intended at the appropriate 
time, to offer amendments designed to 
correct some of the most objectionable 
features of the bill, namely, the retro- 
active provision and the severe limita- 
tion on the classes of eligible heirs, which 
are as follows—but I am of the opinion 
that a straight recommittal is best: 

On page 2, line 23, after the comma, insert 
“and any such funds derived from compehsa- 
tion, dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion, pension (including pension under pri- 
vate acts), emergency officers’ retirement pay, 
or servicemen's indemnity paid by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration before the date of 
enactment of paragraph (5) of this section.” 

On page 3, line 20, strike out “before or.” 

On page 2 strike out all of lines 13 through 
16 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(C) The grandchildren in equal parts; 

“(D) The mother or father (as defined in 

ph VII of Veterans Regulation No. 
10), or, if he has both a mother and a father, 
to them in equal parts; 

“(E) The brothers and sisters in equal 
parts; 

„F) The grandparents in equal parts.“ 


What a paradox. What an extremely 
cruel paradox, because the men in the 
hospitals, under the provisions of Public 
Law 662, 79th Congress, would know 
their estates would go to their families. 
While these poor mental souls are in- 
carcerated in hospitals—and I wish every 
Member here would spend a month in a 
veterans’ hospital and watch them and 
talk to their families—they will have 
their estates taken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If they did, they would realize 
a little more of the problems involved. 
We are being extremely cruel, it seems to 
me, to the veterans who cannot fight or 
speak for themselves. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to call the attention 
of the committee to page 38 of the re- 
port, where is to be found a communica- 
tion from the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, Mr. H. V. Higley. Let me read 
just a sentence of what Mr. Higley has 
to say. This is in reference to the gen- 
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tlewoman’s contention as to the possible 
unconstitutionality of the retroactive 
feature of the bill: 


Notwithstanding our strong sympathy with 
this aim of the legislation, it is necessary 
again to raise the serious question which was 
presented in the prior report on H. R. 10478, 
84th Congress, concerning the retroactive fea- 
ture of the bill. It would purport to reach 
payments made to guardians and other fidu- 
ciaries and accumulated, in many cases, over 
long periods of time prior to enactment of 
this proposal. It is still the view of the 
Veterans’ Administration that the validity 
of the proposal would be highly question- 
able. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. This 
is not a just bill and takes unfair ad- 
vantage of the veterans and their de- 
pendents. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
H. R. 72. This legislation is ill-conceived 
and wrong in principle. This bill would 
only open the door for all kinds of litiga- 
tion never intended. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Harris, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 72) to amend section 21 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain bene- 
fits which are unpaid at the death of the 
intended beneficiary, had come to no res- 
olution thereon. 


REPORT ON THE HEALTH OF HON. 
JOHN V. BEAMER, OF INDIANA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Harvey] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time for the purpose of 
reporting on the health of my friend 
and colleague from Indiana, Congress- 
man Beamer. As many of the Members 
know, Congressman BEAMER was stricken 
with a severe heart attack at Eastertime 
while he was visiting his son, John, Jr., 
in North Carclina. His recovery during 
the past few months has been very sat- 
isfactory and he is now back in his 
home in Wabash, Ind. 

I had a letter from him the day be- 
fore yesterday in which he asked that 
I express to all of his colleagues here 
his extreme disappointment that he is 
unable to be back among them; and, 
in fact, it looks very much as though, in 
order that he may have a complete and 
satisfactory recovery, he will not be able 
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2 return during the balance of the ses- 
on. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HARVEY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Mrs, BOLTON. Will not the gentle- 
man convey to him our very real happi- 
ness at his betterment and tell him to 
be sure to take care of himself. 

Mr. HARVEY. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Ohio and I will be very 
happy to convey that message to him. 

Also I had a letter just yesterday 
from Mr. Beamer which he asked to 
have included as part of my remarks 
during this special order. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent at this time to 
include this letter as part of my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 
LOSER). 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 9, 1957. 
Hon. RALPH Harvey, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear RALPH: Due to illness I have been un- 
able to attend recent sessions of the House. 
Colleagues have been securing live pairs for 
me whenever it has been possible to do so. 

On Tuesday, June 18, on Roll No. 112 
I was paired correctly as o to the 
aoe of H. R, 6127, the civil-rights 

I also would appreciate your calling to the 
attention of my colleagues the fact that I 
would have voted Tea“ on Roll No. 118 
for final passage, so that they will know how 
the fifth district is recorded on this issue. 

I want to thank you and my other col- 
leagues who have kept me so closely in- 
formed on the activities of the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN V. BEAMER, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
in conclusion that the letter from the 
gentleman from Indiana has indicated 
that his health will be such that he ex- 
pects to be back here on active duty 
at the beginning of the next session. I 
know we all join in wishing him a com- 
plete and satisfactory recovery. 


(Mr. 
Without objection, it is so 


MRS. RHEA SILVERS 


Mr. LANE, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 2070) for the relief 
of Mrs. Rhea Silvers, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 


Page 2, lines 3 and 4, strike out “in excess 
of 10 percent thereof.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

1 Senate amendment was concurred 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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THE COMMUNIST THREAT 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I can see 
nothing in the current scene to justify a 
relaxation of our vigilance against the 
threat of Soviet communism. The in- 
ference from recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court is that it is not much 
concerned by communism as an internal 
threat. It seems to regard the over- 
zealous prosecutor as a greater hazard 
than the wily Communist. 

Is the Court justified in its attitude? 
I think not. The evidence indicates to 
me that the Communists are not relent- 
ing or becoming more tolerant of our 
free form of society. 

For example, I noted in a recent news 
article that two Americans have been 
indicted as alleged members of a global 
Communist spy ring run by confessed 
Soviet spy Jack Soble. These 2 alleg- 
edly infiltrated into 2 highly sensi- 
tive agencies—Army Intelligence and the 
Office of Strategic Services. If they were 
able to gain access to the secret infor- 
mation in these agencies, I wonder how 
many unexposed Communists are doing 
the same. 

This example should warn us to main- 
tain our vigilance and not be lulled into 
complacency by Communist protesta- 
tions of friendship. Neither should we 
conclude that the current shakeup in 
Soviet Russia is an indication of grow- 
ing weakness. Although leaders may 
change, the ultimate Communist goal of 
world domination remains. ; 

In common with most Americans, I 
believe in the Anglo-American concept 
of justice that a man is innocent until 
proved guilty. This concept holds that 
it is better for 10 men to escape than for 
1 innocent man to be punished. But on 
the other hand, few of us relish the idea 
of making the course of justice like an 
18-hole golf course with sand traps, 
waterholes, and hazards of all kinds 
so cunning and ingenious that only the 
most skillful and fortunate prosecutor 
can hope to get around the course. 

The Romans held the classic maxim 
that the safety of the nation was the 
supreme law. True, this maxim in the 
hands of a Hitler or a Peron, to say 
nothing of a Stalin, can no doubt be used 
to justify brutality and cruelty. Still I 
cannot help thinking that the members 
of the Supreme Court are too comfort- 
able about the dangers of treason and 
subversion either by agents of the Com- 
munist conspiracy or others. A distin- 
guished member of the other body re- 
cently observed that the decisions go a 
long way to protect the wolf against Red 
Riding Hood. 

Members of the Communist Party in 
the United States have been openly jubi- 
lant over the recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions. For example, after the Court 
had acquitted 14 Communists convicted 
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under the Smith Act, the California 
leader of the party exclaimed: 

“It will mark a rejuvenation of the 
party in America. We have lost some 
members in the last 2 years, but now we 
are on our way.” 

To me and to many Members of Con- 
gress these are ominous words. 

I hope that legislation will be passed 
at the present session to protect the files 
of the FBI and make their contents 
available only when a judge directs. 

In addition, I hope that the Smith Act 
will be amended in view of the manner 
in which it is interpreted by the Court. 

Perhaps the Court itself may reverse 
or modify some of these decisions as it 
has been known to do in the past. 

Under no rationalization can we afford 
to aid internal communism to subvert 
this country. 


AMENDMENT OF UNIFORM CODE 
OF MILITARY JUSTICE 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 


imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the Girard case is a challenge 
to the Congress to act and to act rapidly 
to provide rules for the government and 
regulation of our Armed Forces that 
will protect all American citizens who 
are so unfortunate as to be assigned to 
duty in foreign lands. 

The Court based its decision on the 
waiver provision of the administrative 
agreement with Japan. 

The Court found that there was no 
legislation subsequent to the security 
treaty which prohibited the carrying out 
of the provision authorizing waiver of 
the qualified jurisdiction granted by 
Japan. 

In the absence of such statutory bar- 
rier, the Court said the wisdom of the 
arrangement is exclusively for the de- 
termination of the executive and legisla- 
tive branches. 

It is now obvious that any serviceman 
serving abroad must weigh each order 
carefully before executing it for fear that 
a foreign government will say he was 
acting beyond the scope of his instruc- 
tions and that his own Government will 
fearfully surrender him to a foreign 
court for prosecution. 

This will demoralize discipline and 
completely destroy the morale of our 
forces. 

I propose to try to prevent this. The 
Rules Committee has given no indica- 
tion of permitting the House to vote on 
my resolution, House Joint Resolution 
16, which was reported by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and which 
was proposed in order to induce the 
executive branch to take action to im- 
prove the present situation. 

I, therefore, propose that the Con- 
gress shall enact legislation under the 
power granted it in the Constitution, 
which legislation will provide the bar- 
rier which the Supreme Court indi- 
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cates is necessary to save our service- 
men from foreign justice. 

I am, therefore, today introducing a 
bill to amend the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice, which I believe will accom- 
plish this purpose. 


AUTHORIZATION TO ACCEPT AND 
WEAR CERTAIN AWARDS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
8656) to authorize the Honorable HucH 
J. Apponizio and the Honorable PETER 
W. Roprno, JR, Members of Congress, 
to accept and wear the awards of the 
Order of the Star of Solidarity—Stella 
della solidarieta Italiana di 2d classe— 
and the Order of Merit—dell’Ordine Al 
Merito della Republica Italiana—of the 
Government of Italy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Honor- 
able HucH J. Apponizio and the Honorable 
PETER W. Roprno, JR., Representatives from 
the State of New Jersey, are each authorized 
to accept the awards of (1) the Order of the 
Star of Solidarity—Stella della Solidarieta 
Italiana di 2d classe—and (2) the Order of 
Merit—dell’Ordine Al Merito della Repub- 
lica Italiana—of the Government of Italy, 
together with any decorations and docu- 
ments evidencing such awards. 

(b) The Secretary of State is authorized 
and directed to deliver to the Honorable 
Huch J. Apponizio and the Honorable PETER 
W. Roprno, JR., any decorations and docu- 
ments evidencing the awards referred to in 
subsection (a). 

Sec. 2. Nothwithstanding section 2 of the 
act of January 31, 1881 (5 U. S. C., sec. 
114), or any other provision of law the 
Honorable Hucu J. Apponizrio and the Hon- 
orable PETER W. Roptno, In., are each au- 
thorized to wear and display the awards 
referred to in subsection (a) of the first sec- 
tion of this act after acceptance thereof. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


HARMFUL FOOD ADDITIVES 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the long 
range threat to public health from in- 
adequately tested chemical food addi- 
tives is greater than the dangers from 
atomic fallout. Remedial action is im- 
perative, The great statesmen of the 
world are striving to end the danger of 
fallout but little is being done here at 
home to protect our own people against 
possible cancer-causing and other harm- 
ful food additives. 

There is presently pending before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
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Committee legislation to protect the 
health of the public by amending the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
to prohibit the use in food of chemical 
additives which have not been ade- 
quately tested to establish their safety. 

The need for this legislation is vital 
and immediate. Within the past 20 
years, hundreds of chemical substances 
have been added to foods in an attempt 
to improve their taste, color, nutrition, 
or preservation, Many of these chemi- 
cals have not been subjected to the 
adequate scientific investigation and 
exhaustive testing required to determine 
that they are safe for use in foods. Tests 
on animals, while very important, are 
not conclusive in all instances. 

Under the present law, manufacturers 
may not add poisonous or deleterious 
substances to foods in any amounts un- 
less such substances are required for 
production purposes or their use cannot 
be avoided by good manufacturing prac- 
tice. When so required, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is 
authorized to establish safe maximums 
for use of such substances. But, I might 


point out, no action can be taken to- 


stop in advance the use of a chemical 
until the Government can prove to a 
court or jury that it is actualy poisonous 
or harmful. Ordinarily, this proof re- 
quires 2 or more years of laboratory 
investigation to obtain. While this in- 
vestigation is going on, the chemical can 
still be used in foods. 

Mr. Speaker, it is essential to the 
public health that we know in advance 
that proposed chemical ingredients are 
safe before they are added to the foods 
that we eat. The danger is just too 
great to justify the continuation of 
present practices, 

Several years ago, a House select com- 
mittee was established to investigate the 
use of chemicals in foods and cosmetics 
and this committee sharply pointed up 
the deficiencies in the present law. The 
committee recommended in 1952 that 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act be amended to require that chemi- 
cals employed in or on our foods be 
subjected to substantially the same 
safety requirements as now exist for new 
drugs and meat products.” 

The legislation now pending before 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee would go far toward 
carrying out the select committee rec- 
ommendations. It would furnish an 
adequate pretesting requirement. It 
would permit the department, on its 
own initiative or at the request of an in- 
terested person, to issue, only after thor- 
ough tests, regulations establishing con- 
ditions under which an additive may be 
safely used. Unless the additive were 
found to be safe for use, it would have to 
have functional value before even safe 
amounts would be tolerated in foods. 

In urging passage of this legislation, 
Secretary Marion B. Folsom, of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, stated recently: 

Although the majority of chemical and 
food manufacturers ‘nvestigate carefully all 
materials which they propose to use in their 
products, present controls do not assure ade- 
quate public protection. So many chem- 
icals are now in use that the Food and Drug 
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Administration is not able to do all of the 
testing that is needed. The proposed leg- 
islation, therefore, makes the chemical man- 
ufacturer responsible for proving the safety 
of his product before it can be used. 


Secretary Folsom emphasized that 
many chemical additives now in use are 
entirely safe and are officially sanctioned 
and these would be exempted from the 
pretesting requirements of the proposed 
bill. An additive not generally recog- 
nized as safe by qualified experts would 
not be exempted even though it had been 
in use for some time. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposed bill takes 
into account the fact that some addi- 
tives are highly beneficial if properly 
used but may be toxic if used in ex- 
cessive amounts. Basically, the bill pro- 
vides for establishing safe levels for use 
of such additives. At the same time, 
it requires that a toxic additive, even 
in a safe amount, must have functional 
value. 

Under the proposed legislation, any 
manufacturer who considered himself to 
be adversely affected by a chemical ad- 
ditive regulation, or by the Department's 
refusal to make such a regulation, could 
file objections and request a public hear- 
ing. Any regulation issued after such 
a hearing would be based solely on the 
evidence taken at the hearing, including 
any report made by an advisory com- 
mittee. Such regulations would be sub- 
ject to review by a United States court 
of appeals. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is not 
only fair to the food manufacturer, but 
is vital to the public health. I strongly 
urge that it be acted upon favorably this 
session of Congress. 


RECOGNITION AND ENDORSEMENT 
OF THE SECOND WORLD METAL- 
LURGICAL CONGRESS 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a joint resolution pro- 
viding for the recognition and endorse- 
ment of the second World Metallurgical 
Congress. 

In October of this year some 500 metal 
scientists and engineers, many repre- 
sentatives of their respective govern- 
ments, will come to the United States 
to attend the scientific sessions of the 
second World Metallurgical Congress to 
be held in Chicago, November 2 to 8. 

Under the sponsorship of the Ameri- 
can Society for Metals, one of the coun- 
try's leading scientific organizations, 
whose membership is in excess of 28,000, 
these visitors will join with American 
counterparts in a series of technical 
panels and sessions for a study of world 
metal resources and metalworking pro- 
cedures, all designed toward the more 
efficient use of metal reserves around 
the world. 

Today, at the dawn of the atomic era, 
the metal scientist stands as one of our 
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key scientific figures. It is the metal- 
lurgist who is the one that must develop 
the metal to meet the new needs of 
atomic power. He has the problem, too, 
of finding metals that can withstand the 
vigors of supersonic flight. These are 
some of the problems to be viewed and 
studied during the coming World Metal- 
lurgical Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the resolution herewith: 


Whereas the growing demand upon the 
metal resources of the world presents a prob- 
lem prompting the most serious considera- 
tion among nations; and 

Whereas a broader acquaintanceship with 
present-day mineral resources and the means 
for conserving these diminishing resources 
is essential to the well-being of mankind; 
and 

Whereas our own mineral resources being 
deficient in several vital minerals, the United 
States is faced with continued dependence 
upon overseas and other sources; and 

Whereas the outlook for improvement in 
basic resources is not encouraging, there is 
need for broad scientific research and wide- 
seale exploration to effect discovery of new 
metals and metal resources; and 

Whereas the free exchange of scientific in- 
formation among the world’s metallurgists 
will contribute to the betterment of this de- 
ficiency at home and abroad; and 

Whereas the United States has a responsi- 
bility and an opportunity to provide vigor- 
ous leadership in the search for substitutes 
for critical resources in order to preserve 
— resources from complete exhaustion; 
an 

Whereas the metal scientist is today ac- 
cepting this challenge in good spirit and 
with efficient performance, contributing ac- 
tively to the mastery of new wonder metals 
and the peacetime uses of the atom: and 

Whereas the economic health of the world 
will be enhanced if the United States nur- 
tures a friendly attitude toward worldwide 
scientific and industrial efforts; and 

Whereas several hundred distinguished 
metal scientists from twoscore countries 
throughout the world will visit our shores 
in October and November of 1957 to par- 
ticipate in deliberations on metal resources 
and operations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Congress hereby ex- 
tends its official welcome to the overseas 
metal scientists who will visit major Ameri- 
can production centers and attend the World 
Metallurgical Congress, November 2 to 8, 
1957, under the sponsorship of the American 
Society for Metals. The President is au- 
thorized and requested, by proclamation, or 
in such manner as he may deem proper, to 
grant recognition to the World Metallurgical 
Congress and the American Society for 
Metals for its instigation and sponsorship 
of this second world gathering of metal 
scientists, calling upon officials and agencies 
of the Government to assist and cooperate 
with such Congress as occasion may warrant. 


FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 
1956 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, last year 
the Congress approved the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, which set in motion 
the greatest national highway program 
in our history. It included the con- 
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struction by the States of 41,000 miles 
of modern-design interstate defense ex- 
pressways plus an accelerated building 
of State primary roads, secondary farm- 
to-market roads, and city streets. 

This enormous Federal aid highway 
program is off to a good start. During 
its first 12 months, construction volume, 
apart from engineering, rights-of-way, 
and other costs, exceeded $244 billion. 

To help finance Federal participation 
in the program, Congress levied new 
taxes on highway users and increased 
some of the existing taxes. 

Under title II of the act, which is 
known as the Highway Revenue Act of 
1956, Congress also wisely created a 
highway trust fund in the Treasury De- 
partment which would serve as a reposi- 
tory for revenues from these taxes, and 
spelled out carefully the purposes for 
which trust fund moneys might be used. 
Specifically, the Highway Revenue Act 
of 1956 provides that these trust fund 
moneys are to be used as an aid to the 
States in the roadbuilding program. 
Logically, it also provides that the funds 
may be used by the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the Commerce Department, the 
administering agency for the Federal 
Aid Highway Act of 1956, in its operation 
of the program. 

When this act was drawn up the Ways 
and Means and Public Works Committees 
were satisfied, and I believe most Mem- 
bers of the House were satisfied, that a 
sound legal guard had been placed 
around the trust fund so that its moneys 
coming from the pockets of highway 
users could not be diverted for nonhigh- 
way building purposes. This was the 
intent of the framers of the act and this 
was the intent of the House when it 
passed this act. 

Last year, due to the fact that the 
Highway Act was approved after appro- 
priations were made for the fiscal year 
1957 for the Department of Labor, a pre- 
sumably temporary provision was made, 
through a supplemental appropriation, to 
provide funds for the Labor Department 
to enable it to administer the Davis- 
Bacon section of the Federal Aid High- 
way Act. This section covers the pay- 
ment of prevailing wages on Federal aid 
highway projects. Under this stopgap 
authority, the Labor Department with- 
drew $160,000 last year from the trust 
fund to administer the prevailing wage 
provision. 

There was no general objection to the 
procedure. I supported the Davis-Bacon 
provision, and I certainly favored sup- 
plying the Department of Labor with 
necessary funds for adequate adminis- 
tration. However, it was not in my 
mind, nor do I believe that it was in the 
minds of the Members of the House, that 
we were establishing a precedent for a 
continuing diversion from the trust fund 
for non-road-building purposes when we 
enacted the supplemental appropriation. 
I assumed that this year the Labor De- 
partment would obtain funds to ad- 
minister the Davis-Bacon section of the 
act in the regular way, through the 
regular departmental appropriation act. 

I was, therefore, astonished when the 
Labor Department came back this year 
seeking another diversion from the trust 
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fund, this time for $365,000. They sup- 
ported this request with an opinion of 
the Comptroller General, as well as an 
opinion of the Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, that Congress had, in- 
deed, set a precedent for such diversion. 
Not only that, the Labor Department, 
backed by the Bureau of the Budget, was 
eager to take advantage of the prece- 
dent. 

What the Labor Department has done, 
as a matter of fact, is to seize the oppor- 
tunity to craw] through a legal loophole. 

I think that this loophole ought to be 
closed tightly and that neither the Labor 
Department nor any other agency, ex- 
cept the Bureau of Public Roads, should 
have access to the motorists’ and truck- 
ers’ tax moneys held in trust for road- 
building purposes. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill that I believe will ef- 
fectively preclude raids of this kind on 
the trust fund. 

Let me make it clear again that I 
favor the prevailing wage provision and 
I favor adequate appropriations for its 
full administration. However, I strongly 
oppose using money from the highway 
trust fund to finance this activity. 
This money should be used only for the 
purpose Congress intended it to be used 
for, and that is why I am introducing 
this bill today. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks I have had considerable corre- 
spondence and many personal discus- 
sions regarding my remarks to the House 
on June 3. At that time I pointed out 
that the Federal Power Commission will 
be acting in the best interests of the peo- 
ple of the United States if it refuses to 
approve the applications for the importa- 
tion of natural gas from the Dominion 
of Canada. 

I should like to reiterate that any 
other decision on the part of the Com- 
mission would be cruel and inhumane so 
far as coal and railroad communities of 
West Virginia and adjacent States are 
concerned. I have learned that the jobs 
of lignite miners in North Dakota are 
also at stake in this issue, and I am 
taking if upon myself to speak in behalf 
of those men and their wives and chil- 
dren who would be subjected to the in- 
dignity of unnecessary unemployment if 
foreign gas were to displace the fuel 
which they produce. 

Theoretically, the idea of opening 
America’s markets to our friends and 
neighbors outside our borders is most 
appealing. I am hopeful that interna- 
tional commerce will eventually be con- 
ducted without any tariffs, quotas, or 
other restrictions of any kind. To sup- 
pose that such a program can be put 
into effect overnight—or even in a period 
of years—is, however, complete folly. 
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Mr. Speaker, America must proceed 
cautiously in opening its markets to a 
new influx of foreign products. West 
Virginia has experienced sufferings bred 
by unwise policies that admit alien goods 
in such quantities as to dislocate home 
industries. Our coal mines have been 
gutted by excessive shipments of foreign 
residual oil. Our glass and pottery 
plants have toppled on the brink of 
bankruptcy because competing goods, 
produced in lands where wages and liv- 
ing standards are far below those en- 
joyed by Americans, have been permitted 
to flow too freely onto our shores. 

Canadian gas presents equally disturb- 
ing probabilities Produced with very 
little labor cost, it can be dumped, if 
necessary, into a foreign market in order 
to build a consumer load. Having dis- 
placed domestic fuels and being directly 
responsible for laying off of thousands of 
lignite and bituminous coal miners, na- 
tural gas from Canada could then be 
priced indiscriminately by producers 
m other interested parties along the 

e 

Benjamin Disraeli, Prime Minister of 
England, once wrote that “free trade is 
not a principle, itis an expedient.” That 
interpretation of the phrase has been ac- 
cepted literally and practiced by nations 
throughout the world, save for the more 


_ credulous members of the United States 


executive department who are intent 
upon laying our markets open to inva- 
sion of foreign products without regard 
to the impact of our own economy. 

Mr. Speaker, when other countries 
realize that imports are destructive to 
their economy, they quite naturally take 
steps to correct the situation. For in- 
stance, France recently announced the 
banning of imports except under a spe- 
cial license. Great Britain, which has 
always advocated that the United States 
lower tariffs and provide leadership in 
the move toward freer trade, exercises 
due consideration for her own factories. 
If, for instance, a resident of England 
wishes to buy an American made auto- 
mobile, he must go to his bank and have 
his sterling converted into dollars. If 
there is an abundance of British cars of 
a competitive rank on the market, the 
purchaser is merely refused dollars; thus 
he will have to buy a British product if 
he wants a new auto. 

Canada, too, has a realistic foreign 
trade policy. As for imported coal from 
the United States, the Canadian Govern- 
ment collects 50 cents on every ton that 
crosses the border. 

A sensible approach to the problem of 
international commerce is mandatory 
Mr. Speaker, if the framework of our 
domestic economy is to remain strong. 
America must revise whatever of its 
policies are contrary to the public wel- 
fare. In the matter of Canadian gas, it 
would be an injustice to our own people 
to accede to the proposals presently be- 
fore the Federal Power Commission, 


WALDO LAKE TUNNEL 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today filed a bill to rescind the author- 
ization for the Waldo Lake Tunnel and 
regulating works on the Willamette 
River, in Oregon. 

Waldo Lake, 5,500-acre wilderness gem 
that is perched astride the Cascade sky- 
line in Lane County, should remain un- 
tapped by the Army engineers who have 
signified their agreement to dropping 
Waldo Lake from their comprehensive 
plans for the Willamette Basin project, 
in view of the great public sentiment in 
this area for protection of this little lake 
in its natural state. 

Under the present Willamette Basin 
project plan, Waldo Lake would have 
been drawn down 40 feet to gain an addi- 
tional 220,000 acre-feet of water in low- 
water years. It would take about 10 
years for the lake to refill again to its 
normal level. 

I should like to note that Waldo Lake 
is unique for its size in that it has no 
single permanent tributary stream and 
an extremely limited watershed that 
sends just spring snow melt into the 
lake. 

Waldo’s waters are as clear as those 
of famed Clear Lake on the upper Mc- 
Kenzie River in my Fourth Congressional 
District. On calm days every detail of 
the bottom can be seen to great depths. 
It is readily apparent that recreation 
and fishing are the highest beneficial 
uses of Waldo. 

I should also like to note that Mr. 
Henry Stewart, of the Portland branch 
of the Army engineers, has stated that 
benefits from use of Waldo water, calcu- 
lated at $52,000 a year, only matched an- 
nual costs of maintaining the project, 
also $52,000. To build a diversion canal 
from Waldo Lake in Black Creek Canyon 
would cost $922,000 under recent revised 
estimates. 

During a recent discussion on the 
highest and best use of Waldo Lake, held 
in Lane County Courthouse in March, 
many organizations and interested in- 
dividuals were given an opportunity to 
express themselves on this proposal. 

Mr. Lee Murphy, of Junction City, 
chairman of the Lane County Parks and 
Recreation Commission was moderator. 
Five speakers, representing county parks, 
United States Forest Service, United 
States Army Corps of Engineers, State 
game commission, and Oregon Water 
Resources Board, took part. 

The general consensus was expressed 
by Mr. Charles Campbell, of the State 
game commission, which does not favor 
use of Waldo as a source of irrigation to 
central Oregon or as a means of main- 
taining flow in the Willamette in low- 
water years. He observed that the lake 
“is not getting anywhere near the fishing 
use it could stand” and emphasized its 
recreational value. 

Campbell said: 

There are many coves, bays, beaches, mak- 
ing it ideal for camping, fishing, and boat- 
ing. There are rainbow and eastern brook 


trout up to 8 or 9 pounds. Several hundred 
thousand to a million fingerling fish are 
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planted each year. There are a few trash 
fish but no danger of them taking over. 


The Lane County Chamber of Com- 
merce is unanimous in its approval to 
save the Waldo Lake area for recreation. 
This proposal to spare this highly scenic 
body of water, which is also the largest 
natural lake in Lane County, is also 
backed by the Eugene Chapter of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, Inc., 
and many other worthy organizations. 

Brig. Gen. J. L. Person, Assistant Chief 
of Engineers for Civil Works, has ob- 
served in reply to my query— ; 

Based on available information, this proj- 
ect lacks economic justification under pres- 
ent-day conditions. 

A tunnel was built at this location in 1914 
by private interests under a Forest Service 
permit to draw water from the lake for 
power and to irrigate lands in the Eugene- 
Springfield area. The project was not com- 
pleted, and the tunnel and control works 
have deteriorated until ultimate failure may 
be a possibility. The Forest Service permit 
has been canceled and the tunnel has re- 
verted to Government ownership. It is un- 
derstood that the Forest Service is now con- 
sidering possible action to forestall invol- 
untary drawdown should the tunnel or 
control works fail. 


I should also like to note that a survey 
shows it is feasible to put in a road from 
Highway 58 via Gold Lake to provide 
even greater recreational development. 

In the words of the esteemed Dr. Kar] 
Onthank, president of the Federation of 
Western Outdoor Clubs: 


I know of no wilderness area anywhere 
which could be made so readily accessible for 
the enjoyment of people who cannot or do 
not care to walk or ride horseback, at so 
little cost for development and in terms of 
area reserved, since the lake watershed is as 
you know very small, it would seem prema- 
ture to spend much money on this otherwise. 


SAVE OUR AMERICAN AVIATION 
INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr, JARMAN] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
just been introduced in this body a piece 
of legislation proposed by the gentleman 
from Arkansas, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

This bill is numbered H. R. 8538, and 
it is my earnest hope that our commit- 
tee and this entire body will rapidly pass 
this bill in order that our civil aviation 
industry can be saved from a course 
which can only lead to disaster. 

This may seem like strong language, 
and it is intended to be. Some brake 
must be placed upon the giveaway pro- 
gram which the State Department has 
been practicing with irresponsible aban- 
don for the past couple of years. Speedy 
passage of this legislation will establish 
a sound policy for the conduct of foreign 
air transportation by foreign carriers. 
It will also provide a method by which 
the Civil Aeronautics Board will be called 
upon to make a report to the President 
and to the Congress on the fulfillment 
of that policy. 

Mr. Speaker, I first indicated concern 
last March when the State Department 
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was negotiating with the Netherlands 
Government over bilateral air agree- 
ments. 

Despite the numerous and persuasive 
challenges which were made to the policy 
being pursued in the negotiations with 
the Netherlands, the Department of 
State went ahead and seems determined 
now to continue in a series of air-trans- 
port negotiations with other countries. 
I am disturbed that the policy which 
may be followed in these negotiations 
will be as harmful as that pursued with 
the Dutch. My apprehension in this re- 
‘gard is strengthened by reading an ad- 
dress by Assistant Secretary of State 
Kalijarvi given before the International 
Management Association on May 23. 

In that address Mr. Kalijarvi under- 
took to defend the policy pursued by the 
Department of State in international 
civil aviation matters. He illustrates his 
thesis by a defense of the agreements 
negotiated with West Germany and the 
Netherlands. Mr. Kalijarvi’s defense 
was not persuasive to me, and I continue 
to share the critical views of our dis- 
tinguished colleagues in the Senate In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee with respect to both these agree- 
ments. I should like to suggest to the 
Department of State that the policy 
guidelines of that committee’s report 
on international air agreements from a 
sounder basis for the conduct of the in- 
ternational air transport policy of the 
United States than do the empty and 
unsound generalizations of Mr, Kali- 
jarvi's address. 

When the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington recently appointed a subcommit- 
tee of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee to consider the broad 
question of the increasing number of 
requests for United States domestic air 
routes by foreign carriers, he noted that 
something on the order of 11 nations 
were now standing in line for United 
States air routes. One of these nations 
was Australia, 

At the present time the United States 
has a route to Sydney, and Australia has 
a route to San Francisco. The economic 
value of this route exchange is in rea- 
sonable balance. The Australians, how- 
ever, were not satisfied. They sought far 
more in the way of routes than they 
could give; but the bountiful Mr. Kali- 
jarvi and his associates in the Depart- 
ment of State are going to see to it that 
the Australians are kept happy. 

Despite the fact that one of our large 
transcontinental and transatlantice car- 
riers lost millions of dollars in 1956, 
Qantas, the Australian airline, is about 
to be given a route from San Francisco 
to New York and tap at that point the 
great transatlantic market between New 
York and Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, I have felt and TI still 
feel that the United States market be- 
longs primarily to the United States car- 
riers. I see no reason why the United 
States should grant to the Government 
of Australia the right to fly across this 
continent and on to Europe. And what 
was offered by Australia to balance the 
magnitude of such a grant? A route 
beyond Australia to the South Pole was 
one thing: a route to Penguin Land. An- 
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other was a route 7,000 miles beyond 
Australia across the Indian Ocean to 
South Africa. The Australians operate 
one round trip fortnightly to serve this 
tremendous traffic fiow. Then there was 
a route beyond Australia duplicating 
their route to Singapore and the Middle 
East to London. I would call your at- 
tention to the fact that the market de- 
mand here is met by the operation of 
only 8 round trips a week, whereas 
the United States-Europe market into 
which Australia sought entry calls for 
the operation of nearly 200 round trips 
a week. In addition, the implementation 
of this route from Australia through 
Singapore and the Middle East to Lon- 
don would require the permission of a 
number of other countries. There is no 
assurance that these necessary permis- 
sions could be obtained except after years 
of negotiation with those countries. 

A similar situation exists with respect 
to still another of the routes which Aus- 
tralia offered to the United States—the 
right to fly across the Tasman Sea be- 
tween Auckland and Sydney. While this 
right is to be given by Australia, New 
Zealand's Civil Aviation Minister Shand, 
according to press reports, stated in Wel- 
lington on June 27, that it was incon- 
ceivable that the Australian Government 
had granted such traffic rights to a 
United States carrier. Much opposition 
exists in New Zealand to this grant, and 
from present reports there would appear 
to be little likelihood that this could be 
implemented by securing the necessary 
rights from that country. Certainly, 
the least which the Department of State 
could do in this instance would be to 
secure from New Zealand the right nec- 
essary to permit the implementation of 
this route before the agreement with 
Australia was finalized. 

These were only a few of the considera- 
tions which argued so persuasively 
against any further route grant to Aus- 
tralia. And yet the request which Aus- 
tralia made for further air rights from 
the United States was not refused. 

I have seen press reports that Belgium 
and Switzerland have it in mind to ask 
for additional air rights from the United 
States. The report with respect to Bel- 
gium stated that the Department of State 
had already agreed to grant such rights. 
I hope that this is not true. I see no 
need to grant to either of these countries, 
who already have profitable route ex- 
changes with the United States, any ad- 
ditional rights. 

I make these statements with the 
greatest of friendship and respect for 
these countries and others who may have 
in mind to seek additional rights from 
the United States. The fact that the 
United States should find it necessary 
to refuse these requests should not be 
interpreted by these countries as an un- 
friendly act. 

This Government, Mr. Speaker, simply 
must not pursue a policy which says, in 
effect, that any country may have for the 
asking or demanding any right which it 
seeks from the United States. The pur- 
suit of such a policy would be disastrous 
to the economic strength of the United 
States international air transportation 
system, and would have serious effects 
upon the reserves of aircraft for defense 
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purposes which exist in our commercial 
fleet and upon American labor. We have 
already gone too far in this direction. 
These are factors as worthy of considera- 
tion and as important for our friends as 
they are for ourselves. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. Iyield. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am delight- 
ed that the distinguished gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. JARMAN] has so 
clearly and distinctly brought to the at- 
tention of the House the importance of 
proper recognition of American-flag air- 
lines in world commerce. 

I have addressed the House on the 
same subject twice recently. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Preston], chairman of the 
subcommittee for the Department of 
Commerce appropriations, on which 
subcommittee I have the honor to serve, 
has devoted his efforts to the reduction 
of airlines subsidies. I am sure his ef- 
forts have the approval of the House and 
of the Nation. 

It is, therefore, difficult to understand 
why the Department of State continues 
to grant foreign carriers preferred treat- 
ment while they fail to secure small con- 
cessions to American-flag carriers—un- 
important so far as competing foreign 
lines are concerned but important to the 
financial stability of American lines and 
American taxpayers—for, unless the con- 
cessions are realized, American taxpayers 
may again be called upon to again sub- 
sidize some of the American-flag carriers 
in worldwide competition. 

I have today been studying the Mu- 
tual Security Act—hillions of dollars 
going to stabilize foreign nations—this 
we have been doing for years. Believe 
me, Mr. Speaker, many of these dollars 
now, and in the past, have gone directly 
or indirectly, to the financing or subsi- 
dizing of these foreign lines. 

Trans World Airlines, one of the out- 
standing American lines, is subsidy free 
both in their domestic and overseas 
operations. They are to be commended. 
They have in the past and are con- 
tinuing, as have other American lines, 
to furnish world travelers with the 
finest equipment and trained personnel 
available. In 1956 this company lost 
$700,000 in its international service. I 
am advised this loss would not have 
occurred if the British would have au- 
thorized operation between Frankfurt in 
Germany and Zurich in Switzerland as 
authorized by the American Govern- 
ment. 

Here are the facts, Mr. Speaker: 

First. In 1950 the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, with Presidential approval, 
granted TWA a route to Europe via 
London, 

Second. This route through London 
had a dead end at Frankfurt, Germany. 

Third. TWA had operated and still 
operates another route to Europe 
through Paris, Zurich, Rome, Athens, 
and the Middle East to India. 

Fourth. In April 1955 the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board authorized TWA to link 
up the route over London and Frank- 
furt with its main line route through 
or Switzerland, Italy, and on to 
India. 
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Fifth. This integration involves op- 
eration between Frankfurt and Zurich, 
a distance of less than 200 miles. 

Sixth. The British have refused an 
amendment to the bilateral air transport 
agreement between the United States 
and the United Kingdom that would im- 
plement the route integration described 
above. The United States has tried 
without success on three occasions in the 
past year to secure this amendment. 

This handicap gives the British air- 
lines and other foreign airlines a serious 
competitive advantage as they can offer 
more attractive routings than can TWA 
to the American tourist market. It also 
imposes extra and unnecessary operating 
expense on TWA. 

American citizens wishing to make a 
circle tour of Europe over London or to 
stop over in London on their way to Italy, 
for example, cannot use TWA for their 
journey. They must be turned over to 
foreign carriers at London or Frankfurt. 

But, Mr. Speaker, our State Depart- 
ment has failed to secure permission to 
cover this short distance of 178 miles, 
while they have been giving away thou- 
sands of miles of airspace for the 
British, or competitors of the American 
flag lines. 

Mr. Speaker, when will Americans and 
American interests be given the same 
consideration as is given to those we 
have helped in the past with programs in 
aid. We must protect our interest if we 
are to maintain the American flag in the 
airways of the world. 

I join with the gentleman from Okla- 
homa in his concern and urge that care- 
ful and serious consideration be given 
to the bill introduced by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. The bill 
is H. R. 8538. 

Mr. JARMAN. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio for his able contribution. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with enthusiasm the philosophy 
being expressed here today by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Within the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee, for the past several years, we 
have worked conscientiously and indus- 
triously to bring about a gradual but 
noticeable reduction in subsidy pay- 
ments to scheduled airlines. This has 
not been easy because it has been neces- 
sary for us to make various considera- 
tions for recommending funds to be allo- 
cated to the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
the purpose of paying subsidies. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the airlines 
themselves much prefer to be off subsidy. 
Virtually all of our international and 
trunkline carriers are now receiving no 
subsidy from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Only the local service carriers 
and helicopter operators are still de- 
pendent upon the Government for sub- 
sidy support. 

If, Mr. Speaker, this policy of our State 
Department to give away choice United 
States routes for virtually nothing in re- 
turn continues unimpeded, it can only 
mean that carriers now off subsidy can 
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be expected to epply for Federal assist- 
ance, And in view of the State Depart- 
ment's attitude, it will be extremely dif- 
ficult for the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
justifiably turn down these requests. 

I join with the gentleman from Okla- 
homa in the wish that this legislation 
is enacted promptly in order that our 
airline carriers can enjoy the full meas- 
ure of independent prosperity they so 
richly deserve. 

Mr, Speaker, I want to express my ap- 
preciation to the gentleman from Ohio 
iMr. Bow] for the comments he just 
made concerning the activities of our 
subcommittee in the field of trying to re- 
duce subsidies, and I want to concur in 
the comments that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Jarman], has made. 
This is a rather serious matter. We 
have been highly criticized in this coun- 
try for subsidizing airlines and sometimes 
subsidizing shipping, but we have long 
since realized the essentiality of main- 
taining our international carriers for 
what they mean to us, to this Nation. 
Now, TWA was the first carrier to go off 
subsidy. Pan-American is off. The 
only two international carriers remain- 
ing are Braniff and Panagra in the South 
American run, and they have stiff com- 
petition in the form of Latin American 
carriers which are subsidized by their 
governments. Consequently, it is more 
difficult to make a profit on these runs 
to South America. 

The situation the gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Bow], alluded to about the 
route from Frankfurt to Zurich poses a 
serious problem to us. The attitude of 
the British could conceivably cost us 
$700,000 if this carrier’s operations are 
such that they will go into the red again. 
And, if we start paying subsidies; it is 
the taxpayers that will have to stand 
the burden. So, I hope the State De- 
partment will stiffen their spine and give 
consideration to American business first 
and then the foreign international car- 
riers second. One by one they are grant- 
ing these licenses to foreign carriers to 
come in and compete. We have two 
schedules now going to Europe from New 
York. The competition is so keen that 
finally our American carriers are going 
to go back into the red, and once again 
subsidies will have to be paid by the tax- 
payers of this country. So, I think it is 
very important and very timely in what 
the gentleman from Oklahoma is doing 
today in calling this to the attention of 
the House. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BOW. I should like to point out 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma, as 
well as my distinguished chairman on 
the subcommittee, it has just come to 
my attention that through our mutual- 
security program and ICA and these 
other aids that we give to foreign na- 
tions we are bringing people into this 
country with our counterpart funds, 
funds which we have generated out of 
the American taxpayers’ pockets. How 
are they coming? Not on American 
lines, but they are coming into this 
country on foreign lines. In other 
words, here we have a threat again of 
the possibility of sudsidies because they 
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will not grant us this 178 miles. But, 
still, when we bring these people over 
here, instead of using counterpart funds 
to use passage on American-flag lines, 
we are buying passage on these com- 
peting lines. I think it is about time we 
began to look after America and Ameri- 
can interests. 

Mr. JARMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I would not want to let this op- 
portunity pass without paying a word of 
special tribute to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Preston] and the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow] for their very 
effective work that their subcommittee 
is doing in this fleld. I am grateful to 
both of them today for their very able 
contribution to the general subject that 
I have had under consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, when I began this talk 
I referred to Mr. Kalijarvi’s speech of 
May 23. That speech is full of many 
things deserving of the most caustic 
comment, not the least of which is the 
implication that we should do all in our 
power to keep the government-owned 
foreign airlines happy in order that they 
will continue to purchase American 
made transport planes. Let me point 
out, Mr. Speaker, that the money to pur- 
chase these American made planes for 
the most part comes from the pockets 
of American taxpayers in the form of 
American aid grants to our friendly 
neighbors across the oceans. Service on 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee in 
1955 and 1956 brought this point force- 
fully home to me. 

Mr. Kalijarvi apparently is not aware 
that the Vicker Viscount, the Bristol 
Britannia, the French Caravelle, and the 
New DeHavilland Comet are rapidly 
taking their place in the skies of the 
world alongside the finest ‘transports 
that can be made in this country. 

Mr. Kalijarvi also failed to advise his 
listeners on May 23 that wages paid to 
skilled technicians on foreign airlines 
are sometimes less than half paid for 
similar services by United States-flag 
carriers. 

Mr. Kalijarvi also neglected to empha- 
size to his audience that organized labor 
is militantly opposed to this giveaway 
policy practiced by the State Depart- 
ment and will enthusiastically support 
the legislation proposed by Mr. Harris 
when hearings are held. 

Mr. Kalijarvi should be told right now 
that this reckless policy of international 
largess, to the detriment of our own 
airlines, must cease immediately. We 
must guard against a wholesale raid on 
our airline route structure. 

Mr. Speaker, this body has done fine 
work in the past few years in gradually 
reducing subsidy payments to the air- 
lines. The appropriations subcommittee 
of which the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia is chairman has questioned 
the Civil Aeronautics Board closely 
about each item of subsidy appropria- 
tions. If we do not want to see airline 
subsidies in astronomical figures once 
more, we had better do something fast 
to curb Mr. Kalijarvi and his enthusias- 
tic free giving. 

I earnestly solicit the help of every 
Member of this body in promptly con- 
sidering and passing the excellent legis- 
lation prepared by Mr. Harris. 
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GENERAL IMPORT QUOTA BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means has received another 
reply on the general import quota bill, 
usually referred to as the Lanham bill, 
from one of the executive agencies of 
the Government, This time the report 
comes from the Bureau of the Budget 
of the Executive Office of the President. 

The letter is as follows: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF 
THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., June 4, 1957. 
Hon. JERE COOPER, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply 
to your request of March 25, 1957, for the 
views of the Bureau on H. R. 2776, a bill “To 
regulate the foreign commerce of the United 
States by establishing import quotas under 
specified conditions, and for other purposes,” 

This bill would establish a complex sys- 
tem of arithmetical formulas under which 
virtually any increase in imports relative to 
domestic production of competitive prod- 
ucts, or virtually and existing level of imports 
supplying more than one-third of United 
States consumption, would create a pre- 
sumption of injury to the domestic industry, 
Unless a majority of the Tariff Commission 
found that the facts as presented in public 
hearing successfully rebutted the presump- 
tion, the Commission would be required to 
apply a tariff quota or an absolute quota on 
imports, in accordance with formulas con- 
tained in the bill. These quotas, as deter- 
mined by the Commission, would become law 
without further review or action by the 
President. 

This bill rests on the presumption that 
any relative increase or relatively high level 
of imports displaces United States produc- 
tion and is injurious. No consideration of 
other aspects of imports is evident in the 
formulas in the bill, nor permitted in estab- 
lishing the quotas directed by it. These 
broader considerations include the role of 
imports in supplying United States industry 
with products which are available from do- 
mestic sources in insufficient quantity or at 
an uneconomic cost, in broadening the 
choice available to American consumers, in 
providing the vast bulk of the dollars which 
foreigners use to purchase American exports, 
and in nourishing the economic health of 
countries where a major decline in growth 
and stability would impair the security and 
welfare of the United States, 

The Bureau is convinced that these con- 
siderations are generally controlling, that a 
substantial increase in imports generally re- 
flects, rather than undermines, the growth 
of this country, and that cases of injury due 
to increased imports are relatively rare and 
are covered by existing legislation and pro- 
cedures. This conviction is reflected in the 
reciprocal trade agreements program, the 
United States commitments in the GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade), 
the administration’s sponsorship of the Or- 
ganization for Trade Cooperation, and the 
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President's repeated emphasis on the desir- 
ability of expanded international trade. 

It is doubtful whether implementation of 
this act would lead to either the stabiliza- 
tion of imports under conditions of fair 
competition, the expansion of foreign trade, 
or a rising standard of living abroad, all of 
which are among its declared purposes. This 
is due to the inherent tendency of formulas 
resting on a historical base, such as those 
presented in this law to freeze trade in es- 
tablished patterns, preventing or warping 
the growth of new enterprise, domestic as 
well as foreign. This requires extensive gov- 
ernmental administrative interference with 
business transactions, on a peculiarly rigid 
and arbitrary basis, inviting evasion and un- 
due pressure. The result is inevitably to 
reduce trade in amount and kind below that 
needed for the purposes mentioned. 

In addition to the doubt that this pro- 
posal would achieve its own stated purpose, 
trade and tariff questions can only properly 
be decided in a broad context of policy con- 
siderations. This makes one aspect of this 
bill particularly unfortunate. This is the 
fact that the bill would remove from the 
President his review of Tariff Commission 
findings in injury cases. The Commission's 
findings are properly and necessarily based 
on the economic criterla set out in law by 
the Congress. However, an action to change 
the customs treatment of an import, espe- 
cially the imposition of a quota, may have 
effects which are beyond the scope of such 
criteria and the Commission’s responsibil- 
ity. These effects may bring the Commis- 
sion’s proposal into conflict with the best 
interests of the country. The terms on 
which we are willing to trade with other na- 
tions are imporfant to American consumers 
and producers. They are also important in- 
directly to the security and welfare of the 
country through their impact on the eco- 
nomic progress and political stability of 
our allies and friends abroad. And dele- 
gation of final control in this field to an 
agency bound to operate on restricted eco- 
nomic criteria would seriously undermine 
the President’s ability to fulfill his responsi- 
bility for the security and welfare of the 
Nation. 

For the above reasons as well as for those 
cited by the Departments of State, Treasury, 
Commerce, Agriculture, and Labor, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget strongly recommends 
against favorable consideration of this bill, 
enactment of which would not be in accord 
with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
PERCIVAL F. BRUNDAGE, 
Director. 


The Budget Bureau’s reply reflects a 
more careful study of the general im- 
port quota bill than did the replies of 
either the Department of State or of 
Commerce upon which other members 
and I commented on this fioor on June 
3. 1957. Nevertheless, the Bureau's re- 
ply leaves much to be desired. I do not 
refer to the fact that the reply was un- 
favorable. That was as certain as night 
following day. 

The report says that the bill rests on 
the presumption that any increase or 
relatively high level of imports dis- 
places United States production and is 
injurious. 

This is inaccurate. The bill does not 
presume that “any” increase in imports 
is injurious. It provides that if im- 
ports capture a specified increase in the 
share of the domestic market a presump- 
tion of injury would be created. This is 
no more than removing from the domes- 
tie producers the burden of proof or giv- 
ing them the benefit of the doubt instead 
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of resolving all doubts against them and 
in favor of foreign exporters as is now 
the case. Moreover, a presumption can 
be yebutted. Thus, if a majority of the 
Tariff Commission found that even 
though the upward trend of imports met 
the conditions specified in the bill, nev- 
ertheless no serious injury had resulted, 
no import quota of any kind would be 
established. 

Nor does the bill presume that all in- 
creased imports necessarily displace 
domestic products. Only if such in- 
creased imports actually take a larger 
share of the market than formerly, i. e., 
outstrip domestic producers, would dis- 
placement be presumed. I see nothing 
wrong with that. 

To make this point clear, let us as- 
sume that imports amounted to 100,000 
units of a product while domestic pro- 
duction amounted to 900,000 units. Ap- 
parent consumption would then be 1 
million units. The 100,000-unit imports 
would have represented 10 percent of the 
market. 

Let us say now that imports went to 
200,000 units but that the market also 
doubled. There would then be no rela- 
tive increase in imports. They would 
still remain at 10 percent of the market. 
There would be no presumption of injury 
and no quota could be imposed even 
though imports had doubled. 

On the other hand, assume that im- 
ports rose from 100,000 units to 500,000 
while domestic consumption or the mar- 
ket expanded only to 1,400,000 units. 
This would mean that domestic produc- 
tion had stood still at 900,000 units while 
imports had expanded fivefold—a not 
unusual occurrence. In that case im- 
ports would have risen from supplying 
10 percent of the market to supplying 
35.7 percent of the market. 

Such a condition would be regarded 
under the bill as creating a presumption 
of injury and unless it were rebutted the 
presumption would stand; and an im- 
port quota would be established by the 
Tariff Commission. This would be jus- 
tified on the rebuttable assumption that 
such a sharp gain in imports was clear 
evidence of a sharp competitive advan- 
tage enjoyed by imports. If allowed to 
go on unimpeded such a competitive sit- 
uation would spell ruin to the domestic 
producers. Evidently the tariff had been 
cut too sharply in a trade agreement. 
At the same time some of the foreign ad- 
vantage might be the result of the instal- 
lation of modern machinery and equip- 
ment in the factories located abroad, 
thus increasing productivity and giving 
competitive effect to the lower wages 
prevailing there. 

In any case the quota that would be 
established would not stop the imports. 
They might, indeed, not be cut back at 
all or only moderately, so long as they 
did not supply over 25 percent of the 
market. A tariff quota rather than an 
absolute quota could then be imposed. 
Such a quota would allow imports close 
to or even slightly above the attained 
level to come in at the existing low-tariff 
rates. The higher tariff would apply 
only to imports in excess of that level. 

If imports had reached a point where 
they supplied more than 25 percent of 
the market, a tighter quota might, but 
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need not necessarily be established. An 
absolute quota could be imposed; but it 
would still be flexible. In the case of the 
last example given above, that is, where 
imports in the most recent year had 
risen to a point of supplying 35.7 per- 
cent of the market, an absolute quota 
could be set. It could be placed at a 
point somewhere between about 26 per- 
cent and 35.7 percent of the domestic 
market, at the discretion of the Tariff 
Commission. 

But while in this case the Commission 
might choose a tariff quota instead of an 
absolute quota, let us assume that it se- 
lected an absolute quota. This might 
well be set at 30 percent of domestic con- 
sumption, that is, a cutback from 35.7 
percent. 

If now the domestic market itself ex- 
panded by 25 percent, imports could ex- 
pand by 25 percent. They would not be 
absorbing a higher share of the market 
than before. Of course, if the domestic 
market should shrink by 25 percent or 
some other considerable margin, imports 
would be cut back in proportion. This 
would be done to prevent imports from 
nullifying the efforts of the domestic in- 
dustry to correct a surplus situation. If 
imports could continue to come in with- 
out a letup while domestic producers 
were laying off workers or putting them 
on a short workweek in order to prevent 
a heavy surplus from building up, it 
would be like bailing out a leaking boat. 
Imports would simply take the place of 
the reduction in domestic output and 
thus cancel the efforts of the domestic 
industry to make an adjustment. 

The Budget Bureau's letter refers to 
the inherent tendency of formulas rest- 
ing on a historical base, such as those 
presented in this law to freeze trade in 
established patterns and says that they 
prevent or warp the growth of new en- 
terprise, domestic as well as foreign. 

Here it is apparent that the Bureau 
failed to study the bill fully. Specific 
provision is made in the bill to prevent 
such freezing of existing patterns. Sec- 
tion 11 (i) provides: 

Any absolute quota established under this 
act may be converted into a tariff quota in 
accordance with the provisions of this act 
if after investigation and hearing * * * the 
Tariff Commission finds that such conversion 
is justified by economic developments and to 
avoid freezing a particular pattern of import 
competition and domestic production, 


A tariff quota, it should be: noted, is no 
more restrictive than a tariff rate alone. 
The section quoted provides for the sub- 
stitution of a tariff quota for an absolute 
quota in order to avoid freezing a par- 
ticular competitive pattern. 

Other provisions of the bill would also 
assure flexibility and avoidance of the 
kind of rigidity that the Budget Bureau 
by its attitude properly condemns. 

Another indication of a failure proper- 
ly to study the bill is found in the Bu- 
reau’s observation that— 

These broader considerations include the 
role of imports in supplying United States in- 
dustry with products which are available 
from domestic sources in insufficient quan- 
tity or at an uneconomic cost. 


The Bureau stated that no considera- 
tion had been given in the bill to these 
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broader aspects. I shall refer to section 
11 (i) (1), which provides: 

If upon application of interested parties 
and after hearings as prescribed in this act, 
the Tariff Commission should find by a 
majority vote of the members participating 
that any absolute import quota established 
under this act is unduly restrictive and that 
the domestic market could readily absorb a 
greater volume of imports of such product 
without causing or threatening serious in- 
jury to the domestic producers of the like or 
directly competitive product * * * the Com- 
mission shall increase such absolute quota. 


Also pertinent and more to the point 
is subsection (i) of section 11. It pro- 
vides that in determining whether an 
absolute quota should be converted into 
a tariff quota the Tariff Commission 
shall take account of technological de- 
velopments, trends in domestic produc- 
tion and consumption and, in the case 
of a raw material or primary product 
under an absolute quota limitation in 
pursuance of this act, serious failure of 
the domestic producers thereof to keep 
pace with requirements of the manu- 
facturers of the products in which such 
raw material or primary product is nor- 
mally used.” 

These quotations from the bill show 
clearly that adequate provision has been 
made to avoid the very result complained 
of by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The report makes other attacks on 
the bill. It questions whether imple- 
mentation of the bill would lead to either 
stabilization of imports under conditions 
of fair competition, the expansion of 
foreign trade, or a rising standard of 
living abroad, all of which are among 
its declared purposes. 

The bill is designed specifically to pre- 
vent disruption of the domestic markct 
by regularizing imports without freezing 
them or severely reducing them. This is 
the very essence of stabilization. With- 
out such regulation imports often vary 
greatly from year to year, thus causing 
uncertainty, confusion, and fear. With- 
out a ceiling, the threat of increasing 
imports produces fears that put a dam- 
per on plant expansion, capital invest- 
ment, and similar developments that go 
hand in hand with confidence. 

The establishment of a ceiling over 
imports therefore provides release from 
such fears and thus promotes economic 
expansion and a more lively business 
atmosphere. In helping the domestic 
economy to.a higher activity an import 
quota system would stimulate foreign 
trade. That this is not a contradiction 
in terms follows from the fact that a 
relatively small volume of cheap im- 
ports, offered at low Prices, can and 
often does wreak havoc out of all pro- 
portion to the quantities involved. This 
is because the threat is wide open, un- 
impeded, and ever present. Domestic 
industry pulls in its horns. It lays off 
workers instead of hiring them. It 
shortens the workweek instead of pay- 
ing overtime. It cancels or fails to make 
plans for greater sales. 

Limit the imports and the imminence 
of disaster lifts. The air is cleared, and 
normal business planning can be re- 
sumed. Optimism is free to replace 

and uncertainty. Under 
such circumstances imports can expand 
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without bringing with them the train of 
forebodings and paralyzing fears that 
run rampant with unlimited import 
competition. e 

Following these objections the Bureau 
finally comes to the real issue. This is 
executive control. The report says that 
the bill is particularly unfortunate in 
one aspect: 

This is the fact that the bill would remove 
from the President his review of Tariff Com- 
mission findings in injury cases. 


Here the complaint is on all fours with 
one of the State Department's objec- 
tions. This was as follows: 

This Department believes that the Presi- 
dent alone is in a position to weigh the var- 
ious considerations of domestic and foreign 
policy which should be taken into account 
before any measure, potentially as far-reach- 
ing in its impact on our foreign relations as 
an import quota, is established. 


This is a quotation from the State 
Department’s report on the Lanham bill 
dated April 8, 1957. 

The Bureau of the Budget has more 
to say on the subject. It continues: 

The Commission's findings are properly 
and necessarily based on the economic cri- 
teria set out in the law by Congress. How- 
ever, an action to change the customs 
treatment of an import, especially the im- 
position of a quota, may have effects which 
are beyond the scope of such criteria and 
the Commission’s responsibility. 


The Commission’s proposal might thus 
come into conflict with the best inter- 
ests of this country. 

These expressions from the State De- 
partment and the Bureau of the Budget 
put the Congress into a small corner. 
They assume that the Congress as repre- 
sented by the Tariff Commission may in- 
deed deal with certain of the smaller 
and more harmless aspects of the case, 
but that thereafter the Executive must 
have the final word. 

It is upon this ground precisely that 
the President has so consistently over- 
ruled the Tariff Commission in escape- 
clause cases. In case after case, the 
President, after receiving the findings 
and recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, has gone outside for new evidence 
and has brought to bear extraneous 
considerations. 

The effect has been that Congress has 
regulated our foreign commerce to the 
water’s edge, so to speak. Beyond that 
the President has taken over. 

The Constitution says nothing about 
Congressional sharing of its responsibil- 
ity in the regulation of foreign commerce 
with the President. Much less does it 
say that beyond a certain point the Pres- 
ident is to supersede the Congress. This 
idea is something that has sprung up in 
the minds of the executive department 
officials, trying hard to cling to their 
usurped powers as the only remaining 
hope of making their free-trade policies 
stick. 

This is all the more reason why Con- 
gress should break the Executive veto, 
The foreign-trade policy of this country 
is something for Congress to determine. 
Foreign commerce is not divisible into 
2 parts, 1 part to be regulated by Con- 
gress and the other part by the execu- 
tive branch. Had the Constitution mak- 
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ers intended that Congress be limited in 
its regulation of commerce to the part 
that flows among the States, they could 
easily have said so; but they did not 
say so. They did indeed give such power 
to Congress. Interstate commerce is an 
unquestioned province of the Congress. 
But in no less unabridged form the Con- 
stitution placed the regulation of foreign 
commerce under Congress. That meant 
all of it; not the lesser part or the part 
that is of lesser importance. 

This is a fact that the State Depart- 
ment no less than the Budget Bureau 
try hard to forget. They attempt one 
way or another to read the President 
into sharing the Congressional function 
of regulating our foreign commerce; in- 
deed they seek to throw to him the lion's 
share. 

How do they accomplish this? 

In the case of the escape clause, under 
which Congress established certain cri- 
teria for the guidance of the Tariff Com- 
mission, the State Department, now 
echoed in its report by the Bureau of the 
Budget, injects the President through 
an artful maneuver upon the scene 
where his presence is neither intended 
— the Constitution nor called for by the 

W. 

The door through which they have 
pushed two successive Presidents since 
1951, when Congress first passed the es- 
cape- clause amendment, is in the form 
of the word “may” in place of the man- 
datory “shall.” The law says—section 7 
(c), Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951: 

Upon receipt of the Tariff Commission’s 
report of its investigation and hearings, the 
President may make such adjustments in 
the rates of duty, impose such quotas, or 
make such other modifications as are found 
and reported by the Commission to be nec- 
essary to prevent or remedy serious injury 
to the respective domestic industry. 


This permissive phraseology has been 
interpreted as presenting the President 
with a hunting license to go into the by- 
ways to find outlying and unchallenge- 
able reasons for refusing to accept the 
Tariff Commission’s recommendation 
that could not be utilized by the Com- 
mission itself in reaching a decision, 

Not only is this odd procedure, indeed; 
it cuts the Commission’s powers to rib- 
bons. It leaves the Commission com- 
pletely helpless and wholly at the mercy 
of the President—and since the Commis- 
sion is an agency of Congress, it also 
means the circumvention of that branch 
of the Government. 

Only the State Department, desperate 
to freeze its grip on foreign trade, could 
think up such a method of distorting the 
straightforward procedures that govern 
hearings, recommendations, and powers 
residing in the review process, and come 
up with an intrusive power of the Presi- 
dent that could not otherwise be manu- 
factured. Imagine a higher court, in re- 
viewing the judgment of a lower court, 
concocting and running in new evidence 
at will; and overruling the lower court 
for reasons that the latter could not even 
consider. It is fantastic. 

The State Department and others of 
the executive branch that have upheld 
the President’s slaughter of the Tariff 
Commission have, in effect, thus amend- 
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ed the Constitution through their inter- 
pretation of the word “may” in the 
escape clause. They have converted a 
power of Congress, that is, the power to 
regulate foreign commerce, into a power 
of the Executive by riding roughshod 
over all logic, and over all regular and 
accepted procedure. They have put the 
President where he does not belong, 
through a process of interpretation that 
makes of a particular philosophy—in 
this case that of international free 
trade—an eternal commandment, with 
all the compulsion of fanaticism. 

Justification comes easily then with 
abject acceptance of internationalism 
and the lubrication of international rela- 
tions as the overriding consideration in 
all cases where internationalism conflicts 
with domestic considerations. Even then 
the infringement by the President upon 
the jurisdiction of Congress is an act 
that could be condoned only on the crude 
assumption that the end justifies the 
means. In other words, while this is an 
unconstitutional action, the considera- 
tions of foreign relations rise above the 
Constitution. That is all the justifica- 
tion the State Department and the 
Budget Bureau have to stand on when 
they say that the President alone can do 
so and so and that the Tariff Commission 
must necessarily take a back seat. Of 
course, such statements are nothing more 
nor less than bald assertions, 

The Budget Bureau further assumes 
that only the President can interpret the 
best interests of the American consumer 
and producer. Having set up the Presi- 
dent on the pinnacle in the regulation 
of foreign trade contrary to the Consti- 
tution it goes further and crowns him as 
the master also of the hither half of 
foreign commerce. It says: 

The terms on which we are willing to trade 
with other nations are important to Ameri- 
can consumers and producers, 


Presumably because the terms of our 
foreign trade are important neither the 
Congress nor the Tariff Commission is 
of sufficient stature to be entrusted with 
them. The President must therefore in- 
tervene. 

We end up with the net result that not 
only must the Tariff Commission and 
the Congress be ruled out of the inter- 
national aspects of our foreign trade but 
also out of the domestic aspects as well, 
because these are also important. 

One thing is clear. Such reasoning 
does not reflect the confidence in Con- 
gress and the ability of our people to 
govern themselves that we try to sell 
to other peoples of the world. If self- 
government is as weak and so little to be 
trusted as the Budget Bureau’s reflec- 
tion of the State Department’s view in- 
dicates, we should shut off the Voice of 
America or use it to tell the other coun- 
tries of the world that we have been on 
the wrong track since 1787 when we set 
up a tripartite system of government, 
We should tell them to set up business 
under an overriding Executive because 
the Executive and not the representa- 
tives of the people knows best. 

That is the import not only of the 
Budget Bureau’s report on the Lanham 
General Import Quota bill but also that 
of the State Department’s response. 
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The Executive attitude has made it 
very clear that the executive branch 
wants the Congress to stay out of the 
field of foreign commerce, Only in this 
way can the State Department and the 
free-trade internationalists generally 
write their own ticket. 


DISARMAMENT 1957 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, never 
before in the history of the world has 
man’s technological ingenuity brought 
him to the verge of his own destruction, 
We have now been in the nuclear age 
for 12 years. During these 12 years the 
destructive threat of the atom has grown 
from the relatively small explosion that 
occurred in Japan in 1945 to the huge, 
almost incomprehensible detonations 
that shook the Pacific several years ago. 
Today the people of the United States, 
indeed, all the people of the world, are 
confronted with the stark, fearsome fact 
that another war can destroy civilization. 
This prospect might not be so frighten- 
ing if we were not faced with another 
disagreeable fact and that is that the 
nations of the world are divided into 
hostile blocs, one of which is impelled 
by the urge to win domination and con- 
trol over the other. Both of these blocs 
are heavily armed and between them 
there are frictions and disputes that at 
any moment, by accident or by design, 
could cause an all-out war. The pre- 
vention of such a catastrophe is the most 
urgent problem of our time. It is doubly 
urgent because while only the United 
States and the U. S. S. R. now have rela- 
tively large stocks of nuclear and ther- 
monuclear explosions and only one other 
country, Great Britain, is just entering 
the ranks of the hydrogen nations, there 
is a serious possibility that still other 
countries will soon fathom the secrets 
of the atom and achieve the means of 
making nuclear bombs. If this should 
occur and the number of countries capa- 
ble of waging nuclear war should mul- 
tiply, the dangers of an outbreak of hos- 
tilities would likewise be multiplied. The 
result could be a world in which even a 
dispute between two minor countries 
would threaten to set off a world con- 
flagration. Consider for a moment the 
danger, the irresponsibility of a Nasser 
possessing atomic-hydrogen weapons. 

The peoples of the Free World are pro- 
foundly aware of the perils we face. 
They know that if a nuclear attack 
should be launched, there is at the pres- 
ent time no military means of frustrat- 
ing it. If the Red air fieet should send 
its long-range bombers against the 
United States or if the Red Navy should 
dispatch its hundreds of submarines to 
make a missile attack on the United 
States, certainly a large proportion of 
the attacking forces would get through. 
As military technology stands today, the 
science of the offense is greatly superior 
to that of the defense. 

Not only would nuclear war itself 
bring widespread havoc, but even the 
preparations for such a war incur dread 
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and suffering. The testing of nuclear 
and thermonuclear devices by American, 
Russian, and British scientists has 
spread a cloud of poisonous radioactive 
particles around the earth, and fallout 
has become one of the critical problems 
of our day. It is not my intention, at 
this time, to examine all of the techni- 
cal details of the fallout problem. It 
is enough to say that it is a scientific 
problem that has grave and far-reach- 
ing political consequences. The man on 
the street in Asia, in Europe, and in the 
United States, has begun to fear that 
this mysterious thing called fallout is 
doing him serious and irreparable injury. 
He is beginning to fear that not only 
himself but his children through many 
future generations will be seriously 
harmed just by the preparations and 
tests that the nations of the world are 
making for atomic war. As a conse- 
quence, the public pressures to do some- 
thing about ending this danger are 
mounting higher and higher. 

Now, we who have studied this matter 
closely, know that these dangers are real. 
We also know that in some quarters 
there has been exaggeration of these 
perils. But what we do not know is ex- 
actly how much danger there is or ex- 
actly how far we can go in testing with- 
out doing unwarranted harm to the 
peoples of the world. It seems to me 
that it is a necessity of the highest prior- 
ity for the United States Government to 
get to the root of this problem as soon 
as possible so that we can make rational 
decisions on the basis of complete and 
accurate knowledge. The Soviet Union 
is playing a propaganda game to the 
hilt in this question of testing. It is 
doing everything it can to blacken the 
United States and the other Western 
Powers in the eyes of the world for 
carrying on nuclear tests, while, at the 
same time of course, it goes right on 
following a similar policy itself. Unfor- 
tunately, because the propagandists in 
the Kremlin have chosen as one of their 
prime themes the question of atom tests, 
there has been some effort—which I am 
happy to notice has not gotten very 
far—to pin a Communist label on sin- 
cere and reponsible persons who are 
deeply troubled by this problem. This 
whole question is one that we must face 
squarely on its own merits, regardless 
of propaganda. Those who attempt to 
smear or to bear false witness in a prob- 
lem of this gravity are truly enemies of 
peace and freedom. 

It has also been a matter of concern 
to me that in some quarters there appear 
to be attempts to play politics with this 
problem of controlling the atom and in- 
stituting a system of arms limitations. 
I have no doubt that many persons in 
opposing disarmament are motivated by 
a genuine solicitude for the security and 
welfare of our country. They are genu- 
inely skeptical of attempts to control the 
nuclear threat because they feel that 
such attempts might be dangerous or 
unworkable. I respect their opinions, 
but I do not respect such people when 
they try to discredit those who have 
opposite opinions and who are working 
so hard and seriously to find an exit out 
of the maze in which we find ourselves, 
I think that those American officials, 
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and particularly Mr. Harold Stassen, 
who have the responsibility for our ne- 
gotiations on disarmament have been 
making a strong effort despite innumer- 
able difficulties. They deserve all the 
support that we can give them at this 
critical juncture, and I do not believe 
that political rivalries and jealousies 
should be allowed to prejudice their 
work. We must look at this problem in 
terms of long-range objectives and con- 
sider the tremendous issues at stake. 
Factionalism on this subject is petty and 
out of place in the long-range aspects 
of the problem. Undue criticism and 
sniping at one part of the Government 
by another part is also hardly consonant 
with true statesmanship or genuine re- 
sponsibility. This is one case in which 
men have got to pull together or dis- 
integrate together. 
SCVIET INTEREST 


Within recent months a thin ray of 
light has penetrated into the thick dark- 
ness of this question of disarmament. 
It seems possible that the Soviet Union 
is now beginning to realize the full im- 
plications and the dimensions of the 
problem of which we in the Free World 
have so long been aware. We have 
heard reports that Marshal Zhukov, one 
of the highest military authorities in the 
Soviet Union, was commissioned to study 
the nuclear question and that he has 
impressed Soviet leaders with the fact 
that another world war would destroy 
not only the capitalist enemy but also 
the Communist homeland. It is now 
quite possible, some of our best experts 
believe, that the Soviet Union is willing 
to do something about curbing the 
atomic military threat to the world. 
American representatives in the United 
Nations subcommittee that has been 
meeting in London during recent 
months, seem to feel that a new spirit 
has entered into the statements of the 
Soviet diplomats. They feel that per- 
haps the prospects of some sort of agree- 
ment on disarmament are better than 
they have ever been before. I fully rea- 
lize that the Soviet leaders know how 
to play on many propaganda keys and 
that this may be just a new chord in their 
repertoire. Nevertheless, this may be 
the opportune moment for which the 
Western nations have been patiently 
waiting these many years. The nego- 
tiations in London have now entered a 
crucial phase and I would like to avail 
myself of this occasion to review the 
question of disarmament as it now 
stands, the principal issues where we 
and the Communists agree and disagree, 
and what the prospects might be for a 
mutual understanding. 

UNITED NATIONS DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS 


The record of disarmament negotia- 
tions in the United Nations has been 
long, and thus far, fruitless. For years 
the United States and other Western 
negotiators have patiently plodded ahead 
in spite of the most discouraging lack of 
cooperation from the representatives of 
the U. S. S. R. Again and again, the 
men of goodwill in the West painstak- 
ingly drew up plan after plan in an effort 
to dispel the menacing cloud overhang- 
ing the world, only to see them dashed 
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into futility by the intransigence of the 
Kremlin. 


The United Nations negotiations were 
characterized during most of the postwar 
period by efforts to put into operation 
total and comprehensive disarmament 
systems, providing for prohibition of the 
manufacture and use of fissionable ma- 
terials for war purposes and for drastic 
cutbacks in military forces and arma- 
ments, all under elaborate international 
machinery of inspection and control. In 
all these years if any one issue can be 
singled out as having been of prime im- 
portance it was that of adequate inspec- 
tion. The Western Powers quite prop- 
erly insisted upon adequate methods of 
inspection as a safeguard against eva- 
sion of a disarmament agreement. If 
there were reliance on good faith alone, 
the Soviet Union could readily and 
secretly break its pledges behind the con- 
cealment of the Iron Curtain. The 
Soviet Union, while it made propaganda 
out of its pretended willingness to sub- 
mit to adequate inspection, never really 
made any concessions that would have 
allowed Western penetration of the 
shroud of secrecy which it had thrown 
over its people and territory. 

Within the past 2 or 3 years, however, 
disarmament negotiations have under- 
gone a marked change, and, in my opin- 
ion, a change for the better. In the first 
place, both sides have all but abandoned, 
except as a theoretical long-range aim, 
the purpose of instituting now a compre- 
hensive disarmament system. Today, 
the emphasis is being placed on partial 
first steps on the theory that these are 
more readily achievable and that they 
can lead to more important steps later 
on. The reason for this shift is a sort 
of mutual acknowledgment that differ- 
ences are now too great and that it is 
futile to try to get agreement on a com- 
prehensive plan at this time. Moreover, 
there is mutual recognition that it is not 
possible at this time to have an effective 
control system for completely outlawing 
nuclear materials for weapons purposes, 
For technical reasons it is at present 
impossible for an inspection system to 
detect all existing stocks of atomic ma- 
terials. 

In addition, evolving political condi- 
tions have encouraged a change. The 
United States has become increasingly 
anxious to make some kind of start to- 
ward a solution of the disarmament 
question as year by year the relentless 
atomic-energy production lines have 
added to the existing stockpiles of weap- 
ons materials. The world’s growing con- 
cern over the problem of radiation and 
fallout from continuing weapon tests 
has also influenced American policy- 
makers and impressed upon them the 
urgency of the problem. The proposal 
of the United States in 1955 for mutual 
aerial inspection—the open-skies plan— 
was a major effort to break the disarma- 
ment impasse by concentrating on the 
vital point of preventing surprise at- 
tack. While this was not a direct pro- 
posal for disarmament, its adoption 
would have had much of the same effect 
of a disarmament agreement, for it 
would have removed much of the sur- 
prise element from existing armed forces 
and armaments and would also have had 
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the advantage of creating an atmos- 
phere of cooperation and mutual confi- 
dence in which substantial disarmament 
might have become more feasible. But 
although the Soviet Union rejected this 
plan, the United States continued to chip 
away at the problem by offering to con- 
clude agreements on partial steps that 
would drive an opening wedge into the 
hard wall of Soviet opposition. 

The American and Soviet proposals 
and counterproposals have now devel- 
oped into a tentative first step disarma- 
ment agreement which it is hoped can 
break the ice which has frozen negotia- 
tions for a dozen years. It would pre- 
pare the way for a later more compre- 
hensive agreement. 

As the issues now stand, both sides, 
although in some respects remarkably 
close together, are still separated by 
gulfs that might in the end prove un- 
bridgeable. In any case, the Soviet 
Union has in the last few months 
dropped many of the cliches which have 
been the backbone of its proposals for 
years; has shown a more conciliatory 
attitude. They have now manifested a 
disposition to agree with certain western 
proposals which they have long cold- 
shouldered. The prospects, therefore, of 
an agreement appear brighter than be- 
fore. 

ANALYSIS OF PRESENT POSITIONS 


The proposals of both sides are con- 
stantly evolving and, inasmuch as the 
negotiations of the U. N. Disarmament 
Subcommittee in London are under the 
injunction of privacy, indirect news- 
paper reports are often the only avail- 
able sources of information. But as far 
as we can tell from published official 
statements and unofficial newspaper re- 
ports the positions of the two sides are 
now as follows: 

In regard to fissionable materials, that 
is, materials for nuclear bombs, shells, 
and warheads, the United States is aim- 
ing at a ban on their future production 
under adequate international inspection; 
While an agreement of this type would 
still leave existing stockpiles untouched, 
it is the intention of the United States 
that eventually the nations should agree 
to make transfers from these stockpiles 
to peaceful uses. At present there is no 
foolproof means of inspecting existing 
stockpiles to make sure that all stocks 
are accounted for, but the hope is that 
some scientific breakthrough will even- 
tually provide a key to this difficulty, 
that in the end all fissionable materials 
can be outlawed for belligerent pur- 
poses, and that effective ironclad con- 
trols can be placed over this prohibition. 
These latter, however, are goals for the 
distant future. 

Right now the eyes of the world are 
focused on the question of banning 
nuclear tests. The American position 
on this appears to be that there should 
be no permanent ban on tests until there 
is an effective agreement for halting 
future production of fissionable ma- 
terial for war purposes. In regard to 
a temporary suspension of tests, how- 
ever—and this is one of the acute points 
on which the current London negotia- 
tions appear to hinge—the United States 
appears willing to suspend tests for 10 
months or a year, but not for the 2- or 3- 
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year period proposed a few weeks ago 
by the Communists. 

One of the main reasons for American 
reluctance to accept the longer period 
suggested by the Kremlin is that if tests 
were suspended for a lengthy period 
there would be danger that our scientific 
organization and staff for atomic re- 
search and development might be under- 
mined or dissipated. Incentive for con- 
tinued research could be prejudiced if 
such research could not terminate in ac- 
tual field tests. Many of the Govern- 
ment’s atomic scientists might consider 
it more satisfactory careerwise to shift to 
other enterprises. Moreover, if tests 
were banned for a long period, some of 
our military leaders fear that public in- 
terest in continued atomic development 
might wane and support for the nuclear 
weapons program might diminish. The 
Soviet Union, as a totalitarian state with 
directed employment, does not have to 
concern itself with public opinion. The 
result could be that, if the ban on tests 
were lifted at the end of the temporary 
suspension period or if the Soviet Union 
should suddenly choose to ignore the 
ban, we could find that the whole ex- 
periment had ended in a net advantage 
for the Soviet Union and that the Com- 
munist atomic physicists had stolen a 
march on us in the competition for nu- 
clear supremacy. This whole question 
therefore has to be handled with the 
utmost caution. 

Another problem related to the sus- 
pension of nuclear tests is whether such 
a suspension should be linked with an 
agreement to halt production of nuclear 
weapons materials. On June 25 the 
Secretary of State told a press confer- 
ence that the United States did not 
necessarily want a cutoff of future nu- 
clear production coincidental with a 
suspension of tests, but only an agree- 
ment to cut off production at some fu- 
ture date. The Soviet Union has given 
no indication that it will acquiesce in 
such a pledge. Whether the representa- 
tives of Washington and Moscow can 
come to an understanding on this partic- 
ular point will depend on many things. 
For instance, how strict a pledge will 
the United States demand for a produc- 
tion cutoff? Will the United States in- 
sist on a specific date for a cutoff or will 
it accept a more general and less definite 
commitment? It seems dubious whether 
Moscow will unconditionally commit it- 
self at this time to a definite date for 
putting an end to the manufacture of 
nuclear explosive material, If this hap- 
pens the United States will have to weigh 
the relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of temporarily suspending tests, 
without the promise of a cutoff date. 

Just how important is it that any tem- 
porary outlawing of tests be linked to an 
agreement to end atomic production? 
As far as I can tell, no executive official 
has ever publicly explained why an 
agreement to end nuclear production 
should be tied to a treaty to suspend 
tests Incidentally, I might interject at 
this point, that I think it an error for the 
United States Government to take posi- 
tions on various facets of the disarma- 
ment question without adequately ex- 
plaining them to the American public, 
This question of disarmament touches 
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each American so vitally that I think 
there should be far greater effort to ex- 
plain to the public the reasoning behind 
our policy. Broad understanding will 
not impede our disarmament purposes, 
but sustain them. If such understand- 
ing is lacking, serious harm might be 
inflicted upon the ultimate success of the 
disarmament negotiations. 

Let us consider the complexity of the 
problem of cessation of bomb testing 
without stopping the production of nu- 
clear bomb material. 

First. Continued production of bomb 
components and nuclear material would 
increase each nation’s stockpile of 
weapons. 

Second. A growing stockpile of 1957 
model weapons would not lessen the like- 
lihood of nuclear war. 

Third. Even though we cease bomb 
testing for 10 months or a year, con- 
tinued research and development of 
weapons would apparently continue and 
the pressure to use additional material 
and new bomb components would con- 
tinue to grow. 

So we must conclude that to stop the 
nuclear arms race, we must stop bomb 
testing and bomb material production 
concurrently or within a close time 
period. 

This explains another factor which 
enters the United States position in re- 
gard to a temporary halting of tests and 
that is the desire to make sure that the 
first disarmament step will not be the 
last step, in other words, that it will 
lead on to other, more significant agree- 
ments later on. That apparently is a 
reason why the United States is trying to 
get an agreement now from the Soviet 
Union on a cutoff of production—not be- 
cause it is absolutely necessary at this 
point but because we want to use the 
first stage agreement as a springboard 
for later progress. 

INSPECTION PROBLEM 


Still another problem in connection 
with a temporary suspension of nuclear 
tests is that of inspection. There is gen- 
eral agreement among scientists that 
large nuclear or thermonuclear ex- 
plosions of multimegaton capacity can 
be expected anywhere in the world. 

It may become possible in the future to 
conceal such explosions. In science 
anything can happen. If radioactive 
products are greatly reduced or elimi- 
nated from nuclear explosions, this 
would impede detection. There is also 
general agreement among scientists that 
as one travels down the scale of nuclear 
explosions the possibility of detection 
from a distance becomes less and less 
until a point is reached at which there 
is no possibility or at least no certainty 
of being able to detect the smaller test 
detonations. It is quite obvious, there- 
fore, that suspension of all nuclear ex- 
perimental explosions will require in- 
spectors in the countries concerned in 
order to assure that there will be no 
evasions. The Soviet Government has 
asserted that it is willing to permit 
ground inspectors on its soil to check on 
à temporary test ban. This is encourag- 
ing, but it still remains to be seen on just 
what terms and in just what localities 
Moscow is prepared to admit such in- 
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spectors. It has often happened, in ne- 
gotiations with the Soviet Union, that 
it appears to agree with something in 
principle, but when the details are ex- 
plored, it is found the Communists are 
really not willing to assent to terms that 
are practical or realistic. 

In a suspension of all tests, it will be 
essential to have a truly effective inspec- 
tion system in the countries concerned 
or an agreement on such a suspension 
will not be acceptable. 

Recently it has been argued, by some 
of our distinguished atomic scientists, 
that it would be unwise to suspend 
atomic testing at this time because they 
strongly believe it is possible, through 
continued research and testing, to per- 
fect a clean bomb. That is, to elimi- 
nate the radioactive fallout which has 
made testing such a crucial political is- 
sue. This is an appealing argument and, 
for certain tactical military reasons, it is 
very desirable for a clean bomb to be 
developed. We should note, however, 
there is no guaranty that other nations 
will develop or use clean bombs in a 
future war. 

Other considerations enter the pic- 
ture. The political desirability of mak- 
ing some progress in the direction of 
disarmament is so great we must press 
ahead with our proposals to suspend 
tests under proper safeguards, 

The goals of peace must take prece- 
dence over the goals of destruction. Sec- 
ondly, even if tests are suspended, it 
would still be possible to go forward with 
the drawingboard plans for a clean 
bomb. Assuming that tests are only tem- 
porarily suspended, at some future point 
in our relations with the Soviet Union 
in regard to disarmament, we are going 
to reach a crossroads. 

We are either going to decide it is 
prudent and feasible to travel forward 
and enter more substantial agreements 
with the Soviet Union, or we are going 
to decide that initial disarmament steps 
have been futile and are leading us up 
a blind alley. 

In the former case, the possibility of a 
nuclear war will have so retreated that 
the question—whether bombs can be 
made clean or not—will become less ur- 
gent. In the latter case, we should cer- 
tainly resume our testing, and our en- 
deavors to develop atomic explosives 
with or without radioactive effects, could 
go forward unimpeded, 

CONVENTIONAL ARMAMENT REDUCTION 


The problem of limiting military 
forces and armaments is only a little less 
acute than that of controlling nuclear 
explosives, Since there is little likeli- 
hood that in the near future atomic 
shells and bombs will be eliminated from 
the arsenals of the great powers, the 
control of armaments that are the 
means of delivery of these massive ex- 
plosives, is of major importance, 

Obviously, no atomic bomb or no 
missile with an atomic warhead can at 
present be fired onto the shores of the 
United States unless it is brought by 
plane or submarine. No atomic shell 
can be fired at troops of the United 
States nor its allies, unless there is 
artillery to fire them. Moreover, no 
plane, no submarine, or no cannon can 
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be operated unless there is trained man- 
power available to do so. 

Consequently, the proposals for con- 
trol of military forces and arms, al- 
though at first blush may not seem as 
vital as those for restricting weapons of 
mass destruction, nevertheless, if they 
can be limited, this will automatically 
place limits on the means of waging 
atomic war. 

The United States and the Soviet pro- 
posals on military manpower and arma- 
ments, although they refiect some degree 
of agreement, are based on a somewhat 
different approach, In brief, the Soviet 
Union is seeking drastic cutbacks in 
manpower and arms, whereas the United 
States wants to approach the issue more 
cautiously and would like to start off 
with only a relatively small first step. 

Two factors seem to have a controlling 
infiuence on the approach of the United 
States. The first is a strategic consider- 
ation. The defenses of the Western 
World are constructed in a framework 
of alliances of which the United States 
is the heart. Without Armed Forces and 
corresponding armaments of a certain 
quantity, the United States would find 
it difficult to meet its farflung defense 
commitments. 

The Soviet Union on the other hand, 
is striving for a large reduction of armed 
manpower and arms, because, as it has 
frankly implied in a published memo- 
randum, April 30, 1957, it would like to 
get United States forces out of the 
foreign bases that support the western 
defense alliances, 

RELATED POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


The existence of many unsolved po- 
litical problems around the globe, also 
conditions the United States position on 
manpower and arms reductions. The 
Western Powers fear a major letdown in 
political tension, following upon the heels 
of a disarmament agreement, would 
freeze the status quo on outstanding po- 
litical questions like the reunification 
of Germany. A large cutback in stand- 
ing armies and armaments would, they 
apparently feel, be the equivalent of con- 
ceding that the Communists could re- 
main in possession of the gains they have 
unjustly made over the last decade and a 
half. Such an agreement, they believe, 
would be nothing less than appeasement. 

On the assumption, therefore, that, in 
the absence of political settlements, ini- 
tial reductions should be minor, the 
United States has proposed the figure of 
2,500,000 men as the level of manpower 
for the United States and the U. S. S. R. 
at the first stage. This compares with a 
present manpower strength of 2,800,000 
for the United States and, presuming 
that the Soviet Union has made the re- 
ductions which it announced in 1955 and 
1956, approximately the same strength 
for the U. S. S. R. 

In contrast to the United States, the 
Soviet negotiators have insisted on a 
much lower level of 1,500,000 men. Al- 
though they have asserted they would 
be willing to go along with the level of 
2,500,000 as a first step, they do so only 
on condition that a commitment is made 
to go on later to the level of 1,500,000 
they advocate. 
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The Kremlin’s demand for manpower 
levels much lower than those advocated 
by the United States, is undoubtedly a 
skillful propaganda maneuver, They 
undoubtedly feel safe in the knowledge 
that American policy cannot accept such 
a level under the conditions they have 
postulated. They know the American 
Government cannot agree to large reduc- 
tions of manpower and weapons unless 
political and military conditions are such 
that the American people and their 
allies can have assurance they are not 
being led down the dishonorable road of 
appeasement. 

Very recently the United States has 
proposed that it would be willing to move 
on to second and third steps of 2,100,000 
and 1,700,000 men, respectively, provided 
important political problems are pre- 
viously resolved. 

‘These new proposals could take much 
of the steam out of Soviet propaganda, 
for numerically, at least, the suggestions 
of both sides are now very close together. 
But the principal issue is still without a 
solution, That is to what extent any 
but the first step of manpower and arms 
cutbacks should be tied to political set- 
tlements. 

The United States has not spelled out, 
except for German unification, what 
political settlements should be made, nor 
what degree of relaxation of political 
tension will be necessary before it is 
ready to pass beyond an initial arms 
agreement. 

The Kremlin’s representatives have 
not agreed to the need for political set- 
tlements and seem chary of entering 
into an agreement based on such an 
understanding. 

This collision of views is one that 
might prevent the conclusion of even a 
first step agreement. Even if this prob- 
lem can be avoided at the first stage, it 
inevitably will have to be faced at sub- 
sequent stages. The dilemma is sim- 
ply—which should come first—political 
settlements or disarmament? 

This dilemma bids fair to assume the 
same fundamental importance as the 
dilemma which complicated disarma- 
ment discussions between the two World 
Wars—which should come first, security 
or disarmament? In time, this dilemma 
was resolved in favor of security. The 
dilemma of our time will also have to be 
solved or civilization itself might be an- 
nihilated while the diplomats hang help- 
lessly on the horns of indecision. 

The United States can take at least 
one step toward a solution by defining, 
more clearly and precisely than it has 
up to the present, its position on political 
settlements. 

PROBLEM OF MUTUAL INSPECTION 


The third principal phase of the dis- 
armament negotiations centers on the 
proposals for inspection against surprise 
attack. The idea of mutual aerial sur- 
veys to prevent surprise attack opened 
a new chapter in the disarmament nego- 
tiations. This attempt by the United 
States to break a decade of disarmament 
deadlock called for mutual surveillance 
by aircraft of the territory of the U. S. 
S. R. and the United States, so that 
preparations for aggression could not be 
made in secrecy. Since much of the 
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efficacy of the strategy of nuclear weap- 
ons depends upon their employment in 
surprise attack, the so-called open-skies 
plan, would, if agreed to, greatly reduce 
the chance of nuclear war. 

The Soviet Union, for almost 2 years, 
heaped scorn on the aerial survey plan 
and charged it was a device for spying 
on the Soviet Union. They attempted 
to counter it with proposals for ground 
inspection at key transportation and 
communications centers. However, the 
United States immediately agreed that 
the Soviet ground inspection plan would 
be acceptable along with the aerial in- 
spection system. 

The first break in Soviet opposition 
to the open-skies plan occurred in the 
latter part of last year when Premier 
Bulganin suggested air surveys over a 
zone in Central Europe for about 500 
miles on each side of the Iron Curtain 
line. This manifestly gave the Soviet 
Union more of an advantage than it did 
the western nations and they rejected 
it. But this suggestion, nevertheless, 
created an opening and in the London 
disarmament talks this spring, Mr. Stas- 
sen informally suggested zones of in- 
spection in Europe, as well as in the Pa- 
cific covering Alaska and part of Siberia. 

The Soviet Union then countered with 
proposals for another zone in Europe, 
including a small portion in the west of 
the Soviet Union, as well as part of east- 
ern Siberia and about two-thirds of the 
United States. 

These proposals and counterproposals 
led to a widespread belief that, at last, 
the Kremlin might be seriously attempt- 
ing some sort of agreement on limited 
inspection zones. 

The switch in the attitude of the Rus- 
sians did not change the fact, however, 
that putting even a very limited system 
of aerial and ground inspection into ef- 
fect would be complex. If there were to 
be provisions on establishment of an in- 
spection zone in a first-stage agreement, 
it was obvious they would have to be as 
simple, uncomplicated and noncontro- 
versial as possible, or negotiations might 
stretch out indefinitely. 

With considerations such as these ap- 
parently in view, our Secretary of State 
finally suggested it would be much more 
feasible to initiate a zonal inspection 
agreement in a relatively unpopulated 
area, like the Arctic, rather than in more 
populous regions where there would be 
more political and other complications. 
This still appears to be the position of the 
United States, although there are reports 
that this country would also be willing to 
include a zone in Europe, provided the 
nations of that region would so agree. 
So the bargaining continues, while the 
world’s nuclear stockpile grows. 

There is still a gulf between the United 
States position and that of the Com- 
munists. Khrushchev has laughed in 
ridicule at the American proposals for 
the Arctic, and Foreign Minister Gro- 
myko has also insisted that any inspec- 
tion of the Soviet Union would have to be 
matched by equal areas of the United 
States. 

If this principle of equal areas were 
carried to its logical conclusion, it would 
mean that eventually all of the United 
States would come under survey, but 
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only a part of the geographically much 
larger Soviet Union. Obviously such a 
principle is absurd and we cannot 
acknowledge it as one that will govern 
negotiations on this subject. 

The principle of equal geographical 
areas can be resorted to in initial stages 
when it is merely a question of laying out 
very restricted zones of inspection, but at 
later stages there will have to be pro- 
portionate give and take by both sides on 
more pertinent issues than square miles 
of wasteland. 

Some sort of inspection zones must be 
arranged in a first-step disarmament 
agreement. Inspection zones will help 
to establish confidence and, because of 
their tendency to reduce the usefulness 
of those military forces and facilities in 
the inspected zones, will encourage a 
disposition on both sides to eventually 
do away with such forces and facilities. 

It seems to me that, in this matter of 
inspection zones, the American people 
will have to think through the implica- 
tions of what establishment of such 
zones will mean to them, not only in 
their everyday life, but also what inter- 
national inspection will mean for their 
children. We can never expect the So- 
viet Union to accept such zones on its 
own territory, unless we are prepared to 
make a similar concession. 

Thus, on the three phases of the dis- 
armament question—atomic controls, 
limitation of manpower and arms, and 
institution of mutual inspection—there 
is enough agreement between the United 
Nations Disarmament Subcommittee 
members to instill hope that a first-stage 
disarmament plan can be evolved in the 
not-too-distant future. There are still, 
however, significant differences to be 
ironed out, and the next few months 
should tell whether the Soviet Union 
really means business this time. 

If negotiations are ever to bear fruit 
in a first-step agreement, it is necessary 
for the United States, the other western 
countries, and the Soviet Union not to 
be too rigid in their demands and to 
manifest flexibility and reasonableness. 
We cannot foresee today what the So- 
viet Union will do, but it is in our power 
to make our own position responsible 
and conciliatory. This can be done 
without sacrificing any of the vital in- 
terests of our Nation. In fact, wise 
diplomacy can preserve our Nation. 

Whatever is agreed upon in a first 
step should rest upon the following 
principles: 

First. We cannot endanger our na- 
tional security. Concessions must be 
balanced and fair to both sides and there 
must be adequate inspection where nec- 
essary. Any disarmament plan that re- 
sulted in insecurity for one of the par- 
ties would be a delusion, for insecurity 
vo only be an invitation to aggres- 
sion. 

Second. The first step plan itself 
should be integrated and balanced. For 
instance, it would be a mistake to agree 
upon some measure that would weaken 
our atomic advantage if the other parts 
of the plan did not offer compensating 
advantages. Moreover, we should not 
expect immediate agreement on a com- 
plete plan of international disarmament, 
for this would risk failure and failure 
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might destroy for a long time any pros- 
pects of ever achieving a successful dis- 
armament agreement. 

Third. A first step plan should include 
terms tying it to additional steps to be 
taken later on. We must be alert to the 
possibility that once a first step plan is 
effected, interest in further disarm- 
ament could fade. We might be lulled 
into a state of false security before all 
danger of nuclear catastrophe is totally 
eliminated. 

Negotiations of a first step will require 
much time, more patience, and the ut- 
most of understanding. We face a 
formidable task in breaking down the 
resistance of the Soviets to a reasonable 
disarmament agreement. 

Experience has shown if you can out- 
sit the Russians, if you are persevering 
enough, and if you maintain your 
strength, there is always a possibility 
you can break through their armor and 
establish a workable agreement. 

The thought of the indescribable hor- 
ror of a worldwide nuclear war, in which 
no nation could emerge as victor, should 
drive the leaders of all nations toward 
the establishment of international peace. 


THE LATE HONORABLE EARL CORY 
MICHENER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Meaprer] for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks; and at my request all Mem- 
bers be given permission to extend their 
remarks on the life and services of Earl 
C. Michener and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion last week lost one of its distin- 
guished elder statesman, Earl Cory 
Michener, a member of the House for 
30 years. Earl died at the age of 80, a 
respected, alert, elder statesman, dear 
to his fellow citizens of Adrian, Mich., 
and valued by them for his sound advice 
and counsel. He died sometime last 
Thursday night, at the Lenawee Hotel 
in Adrian, Mich., a scant 10 days after 
the death of his wife. 

I personally attended the funeral at 
Adrian, Mich., last Monday afternoon. 

Earl Michener was a diligent, courte- 
ous, judicious Congressman. He was an 
able parliamentarian. He deserved and 
enjoyed the respect of his colleagues. 
He served as a member and chairman of 
two of the most powerful committees of 
the House, the Rules and Judiciary Com- 
mittees. 

It was my privilege to succeed Ear] in 
Congress following his retirement in 
1950. 

A veteran, Earl served with distinc- 
tion in the Spanish-American War. He 
enlisted in Company B, the 3ist Regi- 
ment of the Michigan Volunteer Infan- 
try at the age of 21. The company was 
mustered into Federal service May 8, 
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1898, at Island Lake, Mich., went to Cuba 
and returned to this country where Earl 
was separated May 17, 1899. 

He was born in Seneca County, Ohio, 
November 30, 1876, and moved to Adrian, 
Mich., in 1889. He was a son of Valen- 
tine A. and Sarah Adelia Michener and 
attended Adrian public schools. A law 
graduate of what is now George Wash- 
ington University here in Washington, 
he also attended the law school at the 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 
Earl practiced law, also with distinction, 
at Adrian following admission to the 
Michigan bar in 1903. 

On June 11, 1902, he married Belle 
Strandler, who died only last June 24. 
A daughter, Mrs. Charles Quick, of De- 
troit, survives. 

Earl began his public career as assist- 
ant prosecuting attorney for Lenawee 
County, Mich., a position he held from 
1907 until 1910. He was elevated to 
prosecutor in 1911 and served for 3 years 
in that capacity. 

His long service in Congress began with 
the 66th and he was defeated narrowly 
for reelection to his 8th consecutive term 
in 1932. He reentered Congress in 1934 
after a strong comeback at the polls and 
served consecutively until his retirement 
in 1950. 

Earl was one of 7 managers for the 
House in the 1926 impeachment proceed- 
ings against George W. English, judge of 
the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Illinois. Proceedings 
against Judge English, charged with im- 
proper conduct on the bench, were 
dropped when the judge resigned. 

Earl contributed much to his com- 
munity as a member of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, the Presbyterian 
Church, the Knights of Pythias, the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of the 
Elks, and the Rotary Club. 

I express my sympathy to Congress- 
man Michener’s daughter, Mrs. Charles 
Quick, of Detroit, Mich., in the loss of 
both her parents a week apart, for whom 
she had cared so solicitously for so many 
years during Mrs. Michener’s prolonged 
illness. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always been extremely proud of the fact 
that Earl Michener was born in Attica, 
Ohio, which is in the Congressional dis- 
trict which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. I am sure all of my constituents 
share this pride with me. 

I was never too well acquainted with 
Mr. Michener, but I certainly should like 
to take this opportunity, Mr. Speaker, 
to pay tribute to a distinguished native 
of the eighth district who made such 
a distinct and brilliant contribution to 
the life of the Nation here in the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
was, indeed, sorry to learn of the passing 
of my late great and good friend, Earl 
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Michener, of Michigan. When I came 
to Congress, he was chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiclary, the com- 
mittee to which I was assigned. 

I have had considerable legislative ex- 
perience at both the State and National 
levels, but in all of that experience I 
served under no person who had a keener 
sense of fairness, or greater ability, or 
in whom his colleagues had more con- 
fidence. 

As the gentleman who now has the 
floor has said, Mr. Michener was a great 
parliamentarian and his influcnce in the 
House and in the Congress, in general, 
will live long after his passing. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 
man for those remarks. I wonder if I 
might inquire of the gentleman, since 
he served under the late Earl Michener 
when he was chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the 80th Con- 
gress, whether or not Mr. Michener in 
that capacity had a considerable role to 
play in the adoption of the amendment 
to the Constitution concerning the ten- 
ure of Presidents and succession to the 
office of the Presidency? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I think he had a 
great deal to do with that proposal. His 
ability and his discerning attitude in 
such matters I think played a large part 
in bringing about the amendment to 
which the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MEADER] has referred. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 
man. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I include the following 
editorial from the Adrian Daily Tele- 
gram of July 6, 1957: 

Eart C. MICHENER 

Earl C. Michener, who died in his sleep 
here Friday, was proud of his record of 
service to the second district during 30 
years in Congress. He likewise was proud 
of his position in the Republican Party, 
and the influence that he exerted on other 
Congressmen, After 30 years in Congress, 
and as one of the time-tested deans of that 
body, his influence was great indeed. 

Mr. Michener was proud of his career be- 
cause he knew, his district knew, and his 
fellow Congressmen knew, that he served 
with great distinction. Very few men in 
public life have served one constituency as 
long, and as faithfully and with such com- 
plete satisfaction. He made an honest, in- 
tensive and full business of Congressional 
work. Yes, he returned to his district to 
campaign. But so great was his strength, 
and so commendable was his record that, 
year after year, the announcement of his 
candidacy was tantamount to nomination 
and election. He thus found it possible to 
devote most of his time to public service. 
It wasn't necessary to spend weeks and 
months at home in efforts to get elected 
and reelected. 

Only once from 1918 to 1950 was he re- 
jected by the voters of the second district. 
That was in 1932 when President Roosevelt 
scored his first big sweeping victory in the 
depths of the depression. But Mr. Michener 
was back in Congressional harness again 
after the 1934 election and there he re- 
mained until he voluntarily retired in 1950. 

As the years rolled by Mr. Michener was 
sought for advice and guidance by younger 
Congressmen. He held the chairmanship of 
one of the most important House of Repre- 
sentatives committees, the Rules Committee. 
He was a member of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. It was his hand that guided and steered 
legislation. It was his support that was 
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sought on important issues. And on var- 
ious occasions he was honored as the man 
selected to preside over the House in the 
absence of the Speaker. Mr. Michener was 
proud of all these honors and prestige be- 
cause he earned them by long, hard, con- 
scientious attention to the business of Gov- 
ernment. 

But perhaps Mr. Michener's greatest satis- 
faction came from the friendships that he 
made in Adrian and his district over the 
years. He was “Earl” to everyone, Republi- 
can and Democrat alike. No problem and 
no request from a resident of his district 
was too big or too small for him to handle, 
He knew his district from Monroe to Hudson 
and from Ann Arbor to Jackson as few Con- 
gressmen know their districts. He made it 
a business to know about his district through 
the religious reading of its newspapers and 
through a great volume of correspondence 
with friends and constituents. For many 
years there were very few families, in times 
of death and sorrow, that didn’t receive a 
letter of sympathy from Mr. Michener. And 
it was a personal letter, based on personal 
acquaintanceship with the family involved, 
The people of his district loved him for it. 

It is not unusual for men to build careers 
of great success in their chosen fields. It 
is not unusual for men to gain national rep- 
utations in government, or in business or 
the literary world. And likewise it is not 
unusual for men to have many friends and 
to be highly regarded in their home com- 
munities. But it is something of a rarity 
when men rise to high places of national 
distinction and at the same time maintain 
all of their friendships and contacts at home. 
Mr. Michener did that, and to an almost un- 
believable and complete degree. 

He seldom walked across the street from 
his hotel to his office without stopping to 
visit or discuss a problem with someone. He 
sometimes stopped 3 or 4 times, and some- 
times was late for lunch, when he walked 
a block from his office to his favorite cafe- 
teria. The same was true when he visited 
other 2d district communities outside of 
Adrian. And in all probability this warm 
and friendly reception at home gave him 
more satisfaction than the honors and pres- 
tige accorded in Washington. Earl was that 
kind of a man. 


EUROPEAN PRACTICES FOR PUR- 
CHASING STEEL SCRAP FROM 
THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Parman] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Small Business Committee has a 
letter dated July 10, from the Acting 
Assistant Secretary of State, the Honor- 
able John S. Houghland II. which will 
be of interest to those Members who have 
been concerned about the problems re- 
ported by the scrap dealers. There are 
some 4,000 independent scrap dealers in 
the United States, and there is at least 
one of these essential small-business 
firms in almost every Congressional dis- 
trict. 

The letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of State contains a communi- 
que dated July 4, from the President of 
the High Authority of the European Coal 
and Steel Community, Mr. Rene Mayer. 
The communique describes the purpose 
of a meeting of the High Authority be- 
ing held today, July 11, in Luxembourg. 
The purposes are to work out detailed 
procedures and criteria for purchasing 
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scrap in the United States, so that all 
American scrap suppliers of sound repu- 
tation may have equal access to the mar- 
kets of Europe, on a nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

THE BUYING CARTEL 

The European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity is a kind of a supernational state 
insofar as the coal and steel industries of 
six European countries are concerned. 
The Community was formed by treaty, 
entered into by the governments of the 
six countries. Its purpose is to elimi- 
nate trade barriers between the coun- 
tries, to create one common market, and 
to maintain in these industries fair and 
open competition, as contrasted to the 
cartel method of doing business which 
commonly prevailed prior to World War 
II. Adoption of the principles set out 
in the treaty is one of the great progres- 
sive steps taken by the peoples of Europe 
following World War II. In many re- 
spects, the principles and the spirit of 
the treaty emulate the principles of free 
competitive enterprise to which we are 
supposed to be dedicated and are some- 
times, to a degree, dedicated in this coun- 
try. The Community is made up of the 
coal and steel industries of France, 
Western Germany, Italy; the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Luxembourg. 
These countries comprise one of the 
largest foreign markets for United States 
scrap. 

The high authority, which is the gov- 
erning body of the community, does, 
however, permit an exception to the gen- 
eral rule against cartels. This excep- 
tion applies to a private cartel organized 
for the purpose of purchasing steel scrap 
from countries outside of the com- 
munity. Furthermore, this cartel has, 
since its organization a few years ago, 
purchased scrap in the United States 
on what appears to be a highly restric- 
tive basis. In fact, after this Govern- 
ment’s limitations on exports were re- 
moved at the end of 1953, the cartel's 
original method of purchasing steel 
scrap in the United States was to enter 
into an exclusive contract with a very 
small combine of United States scrap 
companies. The combine included, in 
name at least, 3 companies—although in 
fact, substantially all of the business 
was done with a single company which 
is dominant in the United States scrap 
business. 

In our recent investigations, the House 
Small Business Committee has gone 
into this matter rather thoroughly; and 
on June 21, the Assistant Secretary of 
State, the Honorable Thorsten V. Kali- 
jarvi, informed the committee of a mes- 
sage from the high authority promising 
to prescribe purchase methods for the 
cartel which would open up European 
markets to members of the United States 
trade, on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

UNITED STATES POLICY TO ENCOURAGE 
COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE 

It has been the historic policy of the 
American Government to try to encour- 
age the adoption of the principles of free 
competitive enterprise abroad, and par- 
ticularly, to encourage on the part of 
foreign governments an open-door policy 
toward United States business firms. 
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Furthermore, beginning with the close of 
World War II, our Government, through 
our State Department, adopted a con- 
scious and concerted policy of trying to 
encourage free enterprise methods 
abroad, particularly in friendly coun- 
tries, and to encourage expansion of 
international trade. This policy has 
also been legislated by Congress and is 
spelled out in the Mutual Security Act. 
There is considerable objective fact to 
support the faith, which many of us 
have, that free competitive enterprise as 
contrasted to monopoly, quasi-monopoly 
and cartel arrangements, not only pro- 
duces the greatest economic progress, 
but is directly associated with, and is the 
best safeguard to, political freedoms. 

The letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of State quoting the communi- 
que from the president of the high au- 
thority is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 10, 1957. 
The Honorable WRIGHT PATNMAN, 
House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. Para: Reference was made 
by Mr. Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, in 
a statement before the House Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business on June 21, 1957, 
to the fact that the high authority of the 
European coal and steel community was 
undertaking to formulate detailed criteria 
and procedures to be followed with respect 
to the community's scrap purchases in the 
United States. In this connection, the De- 
partment has received an unofficial trans- 
lation of a communique signed by the prest- 
dent of the high authority, Rene Mayer, 
dated July 4, 1957, which may be of interest 
to you. 

The text of this communique is as follows: 

“The Council of the Common Office of 
Scrap Consumers (OCCF) of the community 
met on June 28 in Baden-Baden in the 
presence of the director of the market divi- 
sion of the high authority. 

“The latter informed the council that, 
in consideration of the facts alleged before 
a special committee of the American Con- 
gress with regard to the purchase policy of 
the OCCF, it was advisable to revise and to 
define more accurately the rules that should 
govern scrap purchase operations in the 
United States of America. The chiefs of 
delegation of the OCCF Council are invited 
to Luxembourg on July 11, in order to com- 
plete the drafting of the directives that con- 
firm, while defining more accurately, the 
principles under which the commercial 
policy for scrap purchases in the United 
States should be conducted. 

“In conformity with the principles de- 
fined by the American Government before 
the special committee of the Congress, as 
well as those stipulated in articles 3 and 4 
of the treaty establishing the European coal 
and steel community, these principles, 
whose methods on application will be made 
known to the American circles concerned by 
the OCCF after the meeting of July 11, in- 
clude equal and non-discriminatory access 
for any scrap supplier of sound reputation 
in the trade, purchases to be decided on 
conditions most favorable for the consumers 
of the community on the basis of a certain 
number of technical and commercial cri- 
teria applicable to all, maintenance of nor- 
mal competition between the scrap suppliers 
to the community.” 

If you have any questions regarding this 
matter, the Department will be pleased to 
be of service to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun S. HoucuHranp II. 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Relations. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Coupert (at the request of Mr. 
MarTIN) on account of illness in family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS .GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 
5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Patan, for 10 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Rooney to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in the House in eulogy 
of Herve L’Heureux and include two 
newspaper articles. 

Mr. MINSHALL and to include an ad- 
dress by Mrs. Botton, of Ohio. 

Mr. Sreminski (at the request of Mr. 
HALEY) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 632. An act to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act, as amended; and 

H. R. 7238. An act to give the States an 
option with respect to the basis for claiming 
Federal participation in vendor medical care 
payments for recipients of public assistance. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 632. An act to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act, as amended; and 

H. R. 1359. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Theodore (Nicole Xantho) Rousseau, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 1 minute p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, July 12, 1957, at 12 o’clock noon. 


MOTION TO DISCHARGE 
COMMITTEE 
Á May 15, 1957. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES: 
Pursuant to clause 4 of rule XXVII, I, 
'T. A. THOMPSON of Louisiana, move to 
discharge the Committee on Rules from 
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the consideration of the resolution (H. 
Res. 249) entitled, “A resolution provid- 
ing for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 2474) to increase the rates of 
basie compensation of officers and em- 
ployees in the field service of the Post 
Office Department,” which was referred 
to said committee May 6, 1957, in sup- 
port of which motion the undersigned 
Members of the House of Representatives 
affix their signatures, to wit: 

. T. A. Thompson. 

Kathryn E. Granahan. 

. Elizabeth Kee. 

Elmer J. Holland. 

Hugh J, Addonizio. 

Chester E. Merrow. 

Alfred E. Santangelo. 

Edna F. Kelly. 

. Cecil R. King. 

10. James C. Auchincloss. 

11. Gordon Canfield. 

12. Thomas M. Pelly. 

13. Roy W. Wier. 

14. Edith Nourse Rogers. 

15. Richard Bolling. 

16. William J. Green, Jr. 

17. Melvin Price. 

18. Sidney R. Yates. 

19, Eugene McCarthy. 

. John Lesinski. 

21. Byron G. Rogers. 

. George M. Rhodes. 

. Vincent J. Dellay. 

. Samuel N. Friedel. 

. Coya Knutson. 

. Robert C. Byrd, 

. Barratt O'Hara. 

. John J. Rooney. 

. Wayne N. Aspinall. 

30. Clyde Doyle. 

31. Usher L. Burdick. 

32. Michael A. Feighan, 

33. James C. Healey. 

. Laurence Curtis. 

35. Florence P. Dwyer. 

. Leonor X. Sullivan. 

. Martha W. Griffiths. 

38. Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr. 

. Carl D. Perkins. 

. Wiliam B. Widnall. 

41. Isidore Dollinger. 

James E. Van Zandt. 

Thomas J. Lane. 

Charles H. Brown. 

Earl Chudoff. 

. Charles A. Boyle. 

. Thor C. Tollefson. 

. Harold D. Donohue. 

Paul A. Fino. 

. Harold Collier. 

51. Frank C. Osmers, Jr. 

52. George H. Christopher. 

53. Henry S. Reuss. 

. Robert H. Michel. 

55. Charles A. Vanik. 

Victor L. Anf uso. 

57. Leonard Farbstein. 

James A. Byrne. 

. Chet Holifield. 

. James T. Patterson. 

61. Philip J. Philbin. 

. Abraham J. Multer. 

63. Francis E. Dorn. 

. John Jarman, 

. George P. Miller. 

66. Edward P. Boland. 

67. James G. Polk. 

68. Torbert Macdonald. 

69. Emanuel Celler. 
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70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 


James Roosevelt. 
Gardner R. Withrow. 
Albert P. Morano. 
Edwin H. May, Jr. 


. Louis C. Rabaut. 
William H. Natcher. 
John C. Kluczynski. 
Clement J. Zablocki. 
Lee Metcalf. 

. John D. Dingell. 
Edward A. Garmatz. 

. Richard E. Lankford. 
. Harley O. Staggers. 

. Frank M. Karsten. 
Alfred D. Sieminski. 
Edith Green. 

A. S. J. Carnahan. 
John E. Moss. 

. D. S. Saund. 

. Winfield K. Denton. 

. Frank Thompson, Jr. 
. B. F. Sisk. 

Gordon L. McDonough. 
Frank M. Coffin. 
Harry R. Sheppard. 
Thomas S. Gordon. 

. Aime J. Forand. 

. Toby Morris. 

. Merwin Coad. 

Leo W. O’Brien. 

J. Floyd Breeding. 
Thomas E. Morgan. 
Daniel J. Flood. 

. John J. McFall. 

. Charles O. Porter, 

. John F, Shelley. 

. John J. Dempsey. 

. Joseph M. Montoya. 
. Harlan Hagen, 

. Fred Marshall. 
James H. Morrison, 
Herbert Zelenko. 

. A. S. Herlong, Jr. 
Adam C. Powell, Jr. 
Frank M. Clark. 
Joseph L. Carrigg. 

. Al Ullman. 

. LeRoy Anderson. 

. Don Magnuson. 

. John A. Blatnik. 
Glenn Cunningham. 
Thaddeus M. Machrowicz. 
F. Jay Nimtz. 
Eugene J. Keogh. 

. Thomas Ludlow Ashley. 
. George McGovern. 
Charles A. Buckley. 
. Peter W. Rodino, Jr. 
. Edwin B. Dooley. 
George Huddleston, Jr. 
. William A. Barrett, 
. James G. Fulton. 

. Herman P. Eberharter. 
. Arch A. Moore, Jr. 

. Walt Horan. 


135. Ludwig Teller. 


. Peter F. Mack, Jr. 


137. Robert J, Corbett. 
138, John E. Fogarty. 


H. R. Gross. 
Morgan M. Moulder. 
William E. Miller. 
Clair Engle. 
Walter S. Baring. 
William H. Ayres. 
Ray J. Madden. 
Kenneth J. Gray. 
Cleveland M. Bailey. 
. Carl Elliott. 

. James A. Haley. 

. George H. Fallon. 
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151. James J. Delaney. 
152. Augustine B. Kelley. 
153. Wayne L. Hays. 

154. J. W. Trimble. 

155. Wright Patman. 

156. William S. Broomfield. 
157. Robert J. McIntosh. 
158. Michael J. Kirwan. 
159. Lester Johnson. 

160. E. Ross Adair. 

161. Charles C. Diggs, Jr. 
162. Jim Wright. 

163. William G. Bray. 
164. Paul Cunningham. 
165. Antonio M. Sadlak. 
166. Horace Seely-Brown, Jr. 
167. Thomas J. O’Brien. 
168. Charles S. Gubser. 
169. Bernard W. Kearney. 
170. Dante B. Fascell. 
171. Winston L. Prouty. 
172. Ivor D. Fenton. 

173. Charles A. Wolverton. 
174. Leon H. Gavin. 

175. William L. Dawson. 
176. Stewart L. Udall. 
177. Alvin E. O’Konski. 
178. Paul G. Rogers. 

179. Earl Wilson. 

180. Henry O. Talle. 

181 Kenneth A. Roberts. 
182. Joel T. Broyhill. 

183. Charles E. Bennett. 
184. Ed Edmondson. 

185. James C. Davis. 

186. John F. Baldwin, Jr. 
187. Henderson Lanham. 
188. Lindley Beckworth. 
189. Tom Steed. 

190. Hale Boggs. 

191. E. C. Gathings. 

192, John C. Watts. 

193. Robert E. Jones, Jr. 
194. Mendel Rivers. 

195. Albert W. Cretella. 
196. Emmet F. Byrne. 
197. Timothy P. Sheehan. 
198. J. Edgar Chenoweth. 
199. John B. Bennett. 
200. Marguerite Stitt Church. 
201. Sid Simpson. 

202. Walter H. Judd. 

203. Overton Brooks. 

204. George S. Long. 

205. E. E. Willis. 

206. Gracie Pfost. < 
207. August H. Andresen. 
208. John J. Riley. 

209. Robert T. Ashmore. 
210. A. D. Baumhart, Jr. 
211. J. P. O’Hara. 

212. H. Carl Andersen. 
213. Frank W. Boykin. 
214. Walter Norblad. 

215. Ben F. Jensen. 

216. Francis E. Walter. 
217. Joe L. Evins. 

218. Albert Rains. 


This inotion was entered upon the 
Journal, entered in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record with signatures thereto, and re- 
ferred to the Calendar of Motions to 
Discharge Commitees, July 11, 1957. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1031. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
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islation entitled “A bill to change the desig- 
nation of the Bureau of Yards and Docks to 
the Bureau of Civil Engineering, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1032. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on lists 
or schedules covering records proposed for 
disposal by certain Government agencies, 
pursuant to the act approved July 6, 1945 
(59 Stat. 434); to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

1033. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to authorize the 
appointment of Adm. Arthur W. Radford, 
United States Navy, to the permanent grade 
of admiral in the Navy“; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1034. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of the Panama Canal 
Company and Canal Zone Government for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956 (H. Doc. 
No. 210); to the Committee on Government 
Operations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 235. An act to 
increase from $50 to $75 per month the 
amount of benefits payable to widows of 
certain former employees of the Lighthouse 
Service; without amendment (Rept. No, 787). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 236. 
amend section 6 of the act of June 20, 1918, 
as amended, relating to the retirement pay 
of certain members of the former Light- 
house Service; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 788). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 1262. A bill to au- 
thorize and direct the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to accept certain land in Bun- 
combe County, N. C., for cemetery purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 789). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 1953. A bill to pro- 
vide that checks for benefits provided by 
laws administered by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs may be forwarded to the 
addressee in certain cases; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 790). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 2237. A bill author- 
izing the transfer of certain property of the 
Veterans’ Administration (in Johnson City, 
Tenn.) to Johnson City National Farm Loan 
Association and the East Tennessee Pro- 
duction Credit Association, local units of 
the Farm Credit Administration; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 791). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 4098. A bill to provide 
for the conveyance to the State of Cali- 
fornia a portion of the property known as 
Veterans’ Administration Center Reserva- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif., to be used for Na- 
tional Guard purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 793). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 5757. A bill to increase 
the maximum amount payable by the Vet- 
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erans’ Administration for malling or ship- 
ping charges of personal property left by 
any deceased veteran on Veterans’ Admin- 
istration property; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 794). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 5930. A bill to amend 
the War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act 
of 1956 to provide educational assistance 
thereunder to the children of veterans who 
are permanently and totally disabled from 
wartime service-connected disability, and 
for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 795). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 6719. A bill to provide 
certain adjustments in organization and 
salary structure of the Department of Med- 
icine and Surgery in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration; with amendments (Rept. No. 796). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 6908. A bill to author- 
ize modification and extension of the pro- 
gram of grants-in-aid to the Republic of 
the Philippines for the hospitalization of 
certain veterans, to restore eligibility for 
hospital and medical care to certain veter- 
ans of the Armed Forces of the United States 
residing in the Philippines, and for other 
purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 797). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 7251. A bill to amend 
the definition of the term “State” in the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act and 
the War Orphans’ Educational Assistance 
Act to clarify the question of whether the 
benefits of those acts may be afforded to 
persons pursuing a program of education or 
training in the Panama Canal Zone; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 798). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H. R. 8076. A bill to provide 
for the termination of the Veterans’ Educa- 
tion Appeals Board established to review 
certain determinations and actions of the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs in con- 
nection with education and training for 
World War II veterans; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 799). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. H. R. 3018. A bill to 
amend title 14, United States Code, entitled 
“Coast Guard,” to authorize expenditures for 
recreation and welfare of Coast Guard per- 
sonnel and the schooling of their dependent 
children; with amendment (Rept. No. 800). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. H. R. 3748. A bill to 
provide for the conveyance of certain lands 
of the United States to the city of Gloucester, 
Mass.; with emendment (Rept. No, 801). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. H. R. 5806. A bill to 
amend title 14, United States Code, entitled 
“Coast Guard,” with respect to warrant offi- 
cers’ rank on retirement, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 802). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 334. An act to amend 
section 27 of the Mineral Leasing Act of 
February 25, 1920, as amended (30 U. S. C. 
184), in order to promote the development 
of phosphate on the public domain; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 803). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 
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Mr. O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 313. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of S. 2130, an act to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 804). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 314. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 8381, a bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to correct 
unintended benefits and hardships and to 
make technical amendments, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
805). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 1678. A bill 
to provide for the quitclaiming of the title 
of the United States to the real property 
known as the Barcelona Lighthouse Site, 
Portland, N. Y., with amendment (Rept. 
No. 786). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H. R. 2741. A bill to 
authorize and direct the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to convey certain lands of 
the United States to the Hermann Hospital 
Estate, Houston, Tex., with amendment 
(Rept. No. 792). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 8643. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of certain works of improvement 
in the Niagara River for power and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H.R. 8644. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of certain works of improvement 
in the Niagara River for power and other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 8645. A bill to amend section 9, sub- 
section (d), of the Reclamation Project 
Act of 1939, and for other related purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H.R. 8646. A bill to amend the Alaska 
Public Works Act (63 Stat. 627, 48 U. S. C., 
sec. 486, et seq.) to clarify the authority of 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey fed- 
erally owned land utilized in the furnishing 
of public works; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 8647. A bill to amend section 9, 
subsection (d), of the Reclamation Project 
Act of 1939, and for other related purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 8648. A bill to amend subsection 
(f) (1) of section 209 of the Highway Reve- 
nue Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 387); to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 8649. A bill to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended, by 
the grouping of the titles of such act 
amended into separately named acts; pro- 
viding for the applications of such acts so 
named; defining a livestock auction market, 
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a stockyard, and packer buyer; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. POFF: 

H. R. 8650. A bill to create a Supply and 
Service Administration as a department in 
the Department of Defense, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H. R. 8651. A bill relating to the authority 
of the Administrator of General Services 
with respect to the utilization and disposal 
of excess and surplus Government property 
under the control of executive agencies; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. PORTER: 

H. R. 8652. A bill to rescind the authori- 
zation for the Waldo Lake Tunnel and regu- 
lating works, Willamette River, Oreg.; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 8653. A bill appropriating $3 million, 
to be used by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to undertake, in cooperation with the State 
of Florida, a program for the control and 
eradication of screwworms in such State; 
to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. R. 8654. A bill to incorporate the Na- 
tional Ladies Auxiliary, Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States of America; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: S 

H. R. 8655. A bill to amend the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act and the Communist 
Control Act of 1954 so as to provide for a 
passport review procedure and to prohibit 
the issuance of passports to persons going 
or staying abroad to support the Communist 
movement; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 8657. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction- 
from gross income for certain amounts paid 
by a teacher for his further education; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. R. 8658. A bill to amend section 802 of 
title 10 of the United States Code with re- 
spect to the jurisdiction of the military de- 
partments over crimes committed by mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces in foreign nations; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KARSTEN: 

H. R. 8659. A bill to provide an exemption 
from the tax imposed on admissions for 
admissions to certain musical theatrical 
events; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H. R. 8660. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of certain works of improvement 
in the Niagara River for power and other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H. J. Res. 402. Joint resolution providing 
for printing as a House document Bul- 
letin No. 1215 of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the Department of Labor; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. J. Res. 403. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States prescribing the term of office 
of members of the Supreme Court; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H. Con, Res. 214. Concurrent resolution 
providing for a joint Congressional commit- 
tee to investigate and study the case of Wil- 
liam S. Girard, specialist, third class, United 
States Army; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. Res. 311. Resolution that a select com- 
mittee be appointed to conduct a full and 
complete investigation and study of the use 
of chemicals and other additives in food, 
medicine, and beverages with a view to as- 
certaining what deleterious effects such 
chemicals have on human life and health; 
to the Committee on Rules. 
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By Mr. LANDRUM: 

H. Res. 312. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct studies and investiga- 
tions of all Federal grants-in-aid; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 8656. A bill to authorize Hon. HUGH 
J. Apponizio and Hon. PETER W. RODINO, JR., 
Members of Congress, to accept and wear the 
awards of the Order of the Star of Solidarity 
(Stella della Solidarieta Italiana di secondo 
classe) and the Order of Merit (dell Ordine 
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al Merito della Republica Italiana), of the 
Government of Italy; considered and passed. 
By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 8661. A bill for the relief of Bennett 
Memorial Hospital; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOYLE: 

H. R. 8662. A bill for the relief of Laszlo 
Hunyadi and his wife, Delina Hunyadi; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8663. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Masiello; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. R. 8664. A bill for the relief of Clifford 
S. and Ethelreda Jorsling; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 8665. A bill for the relief of Hor- 
tensia Dowling; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


July 11 


By Mr. FORD: 

H. R. 8666. A bill for the relief of Jacob 
Ype Harms; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 8667. A bill for the relief of Dominick 
LeRose; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. R. 8668. A bill for the relief of Epifania 
Gitto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H.R. 8669. A bill for the relief of Adoberto 
Savigni; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8670. A bill for the relief of Joaquim 
B. Calca; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H. R. 8671. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Spera; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Address by Hon. Frances P. Bolton at 
Ninth Annual Colgate Foreign Policy 
Conference, Colgate University 
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HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert an address 
made by our distinguished colleague 
from Ohio, Mrs. Botton, at the foreign 
affairs conference held at Colgate Uni- 
versity during the week of July 4. 

The address follows: 

EMERGENT AFRICA 


Mr. President, Dr. Wilson, members of the 
conference, honored guests, and friends. To 
be here in this distinguished company is 
a privilege indeed. To me it is an especially 
delightful moment, coming as I do to the 
university begun so many years ago by 13 
men of whom my great grandfather was one. 
Little by little those modest beginnings 
have grown into this splendid institution 
whose roots go deep down into the earth, 
whose trunk is straight and strong, and 
whose branches reach ever more eagerly to- 
wards the stars. How proud those 13 must 
be to find representatives from so many 
nations gathered together with world- 
minded Americans in earnest effort to bring 
about greater understanding. 

T hesitate to speak of that great continent 
of Africa to such an informed group as this. 
I am certain there are those among you 
who know far more of Africa than I, which 
of itself is both fearsome and challenging. 
However, my interest in this continent that 
God has held in reserve is deep, my efforts 
to know as much as I can about it, sincere. 
Iam happy to give you some of my thinking. 

Just here I must say to you that I hesitate 
to use the proroun “it” in speaking of Africa. 
There is nothing neuter about Africa. But 
can one say he or should it be she? 

Africa is so vital, so personal and yet so 
impersonal. There are moments when one 
says she“ unhesitatingly, so great is the 
sense of maternity, of the creative, passive, 
waiting forces that seem to surround one, 
that seem to well up out of the earth 
one walks on. And then again Africa is all 
mal ve, powerful, ruthless, in- 
vineible. Above all else, Africa is a land of 
extremes, of such beauty by day and by 
night that one stands breathless before it; 


of such ruthless cruelty that only the bravest 
can support it. 

The oldest land mass on earth, 
Africa’s shores have been beaten upon so 
long that there are few harbors, Her great 
plateau has long since been made infertile, 
for after the trees were gone, the winds 
have blown away the productive soil. Her 
great rivers are not highways from their 
sources to the sea, for in their courses they 
must tumble down to sea level, and death 
is in their depths. Her incredible forests, 
her steaming jungles, her low marshes, her 
fearsome heights, her beautiful lakes, and 
glowing volcanoes, her snow-clad mountains, 
her deserts, and her rain forests. There is 
no end to the wonders one may see. Once 
seen one is never quite the same again, 

Yes, Africa is a country of great extremes 
and many emotions. Of pygmies and men 
7 feet tail. Even the climate runs the 
gamut from driest desert to heaviest rain- 
fall, from snow-capped Kilimanjaro prac- 
tically astride the equator to the great basin 
of the Congo, and, in addition, in certain 
marvelously beautiful areas, a temperate 
climate unsurpassed anywhere. 

One can readily understand why, for so 
many centuries Africa was a coastline but 
not a continent. One can appreciate why 
there was so little accurate information to 
be had well into the nineteenth century, and 
not too much today. In searching for in- 
formation, one is reminded of the four lines 
written by Jonathan Swift: 


“So geographers, in Afric maps, 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o’er unhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns.” 


Those of you who have been to Africa 
know something of its vastness. You have 
felt its mystery, you have been stirred by its 
almost incredible possibilities. You have, 
perhaps, found your own emotions shaken, 
as never before, by the power, the force, that 
seems to well up out of the very earth. You 
have been faced with the reality of Africa’s 
awakening. It is as if a great giant stirred 
for the first time in many centuries, stretch- 
ing himself, opening his gentle eyes upon an 
unknown and very disturbing world. Per- 
haps you, too, have found your own world 
somewhat shaken by direct contact with 
this awakening, and all it can mean to the 
future of mankind. 

It was to that Africa that I went in Sep- 
tember nearly 2 years ago, I and my three 
companions, on behalf of the Subcommittee 
on the Near East and Africa of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. I took with me a 
Signai Corps photographer, a transportation 
officer who had spent some 8 years in West 
Africa, and a medical observer, loaned by 
the Mayo Clinic. 


It was our purpose to see all we could in 
the all-too-short 3% months allotted us. 
Starting at Dakar, our route took us into 
countries in West Africa, south to the Cape, 
up the East Coast, into the Central Federa- 
tion, north to Ethiopia, Khartoum and Cairo. 
It was a continent of contrasts that we saw: 
its luscious forests and deserts, its granite 
mountains, its indescribable beauty, its 
cruelty and ruthlessness. We saw the rav- 
ages of disease and the efforts being made to 
eradicate it. We glimpsed its vast wealth, 
its unbelievable possibilities. But especially 
did we see the people: Indians, Lebanese, 
Syrians, Europeans and above all, Africans, 
whose present awakening will have such 
bearing upon the future of the world. 

Thanks to the great courtesy of the Wash- 
ington representatives of the metropolitan 
countries in advising the various government 
heads of our coming, we were given every 
opportunity to learn something at least of 
what they are doing in their separate areas. 
Unfortunately we could not go to Spanish 
Africa, but we did visit the French, the 
Portuguese, the British, the Belgian areas, 
and South Africa as well. 

It was truly exciting to see the tremendous 
housing programs everywhere, the schools, 
the hospitals, the dispensaries, the clinics, 
and the maternity homes and, of course, in 
every country, the missions, both Catholic 
and Protestant, which have been responsible 
for so much of the education and the staff- 
ing of the health work. Each metropolitan 
country had its own special methods, its own 

am, but all were moving along roads 
that will bring better living to all the people. 

If we are to speak together of an emergent 
Africa, we shall have to take a moment or 
two to look at the past of this so little known 
continent of which Colonel Van der Post has 
written that “not even the animals under- 
stand.” 

We know little of the history of Africa 
south of the Sahara. Legend tells of an an- 
cient and powerful West African empire 
known as Ghana which flourished more than 
a thousand years ago, and from which many 
of the present tribes have sprung. The 
Egyptians, who are more closely linked with 
the Middle East than with Africa, trace an 
unbroken civilization back nearly 6,000 years, 
while the Berbers and others are indigenous 
to north Africa. The Arabs, twice conquerors 
of north Africa, have left many of their peo- 
ple on the African continent. But these 
moved in upon indigenous people whose past 
is hidden by time, who carry in their blood 
strange memories of ancient glory. Today, 
archaeologists are finding evidence in un- 
expected places of very ancient civiliza- 
tions. 

It was not until the 19th century that 
Europeans came to Africa, to encounter un- 
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expected ills. It was as if Africa had raised 
her own barriers against intrusion, for the 
West Coast was soon known as the white 
man’s grave, 

Yet the adventurous, the daring, came to 
explore, to settle and to exploit. They had 
little or no regard for the people they found 
there who lived primitively. Who were, as 
a rule, readily subjugated. Yet it was in 
the Ashanti country of the Gold Coast—now 
Ghana—that the British found violent re- 
sistance. We were told it took eight wars 
to conquer them. 

As one reads history there seems little 
difference between the white man's conquest 
of Africa and his conquest of North America. 
In neither continent did he attempt to un- 
derstand those who dwelt there. Land ten- 
ure? Marriage laws? They mattered not 
at all. Here in these United States In- 
dians were put on reservations. In Africa 
there are native reserves. To our shame be 
it said that we are not even now seeing to 
it adequately that the people we dispos- 
sessed share our way of life to the full. 

As I have said, each governing country in 
Africa has its own methods of dealing with 
these indigenous people. One might say that 
the common denominator of their work is 
health and education. Certainly their com- 
mon experience must be amazement at the 
latent ability of these men who must leap 
across the barriers that separate them and 
their primitive ways from today's motor cars 
and airplanes. Modern inventions, highways, 
and airfields—big and little—have found 
their way even into the jungles. Railroads 
are being built, work is underway to de- 
velop hydroelectric power, the attack on dis- 
ease is slowly but surely winning the battle 
for health. Education is being made in- 
creasingly possible. Today's Africa has al- 
ready come a long, long way since yesterday. 

It is less than 2 years ago that the Sudan 
took her place among the free nations of 
the world, and but a few months since the 
Gold Coast became the first black country 
south of the Sahara to join the British 
Commonwealth, taking the name of the 
ancient empire of Ghana from which her 
people stem. 

Here the light of nationalism is burning 
brightly. The emotion of the March 6 mid- 
night moment with Nkrumah's, “We are 
forever free“ is still strong, though the wise 
ones know tha: Ghana is only at the begin- 
ning of a long process, that the road ahead 
is not an easy one. No one-crop economy 
is ever without danger—and the price of 
cocoa is all important in Ghana. But great 
things are in the making: a harbor is being 
built, the Volta Dam is in everyone’s heart 
and mind and hope rides high. 

All Africa, nay, all the world, is watching. 
Has the tide of nationalism swept this new 
nation too quickly into the heavy responsi- 
bilities of freedom, or is their wisdom suf- 
ficient to their need? One cannot but wish 
them well, But Ghana is a favored State, 
for there are few if any Asians or Europeans 
among her people. Her problems should be 
far more readily solved than those of Nigeria 
for instance, where in her great northern 
region are some 10 million Muslims who 
seem to have little urge toward today’s 
world. At the moment no date has been set 
for a free federation, although the western 
and eastern regions have been accorded self- 
government. 

It is in the eastern and central areas of 
Africa that Britain at least, is attempting to 
work out methods by which the training 
for an attainment of complete autonomy 
can be achieved without upheaval. Here the 
African must raise his sights also. It is 
natural that, roused from his long isolation, 
his first reaction should be, this is my coun- 
try, mine alone, all outsiders must go. Of 
course, the outsiders are so far in the 
minority that he could wipe them out al- 
most over night. But were he to do so, 
he would have put himself back into the 
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limbo of savagery. That is not what his 
heart desires, and one can but hope that 
those who are attempting to assume leader- 
ship will recognize this fact and will use 
great wisdom in the exercise of their re- 
sponsibility. 

What is to be Africa’s role in this amazing 
era of revolutionary change? To what end, 
her fabulous wealth in bauxite, cobalt, cop- 
per, gold, uranium, diamonds, rubber, cocoa, 
coffee, and still undiscovered raw materials? 
To what end her markets, though her needs 
are infinite? To what end her teeming mil- 
lions? To what end the many races within 
her borders, deriving as they do from differ- 
ent continents and separated by long periods 
of their cultural development, now thrown 
together to work out a common future? 

There is no question but that Africa today 
is suffering from deep wounds inflicted by 
fear and mistrust between races and between 
tribes. The immense task of raising the 
masses from poverty and ignorance demands 
the exertion, in unity and fellowship, of all 
the talents that the continent can provide. 
Past achievements and plans for the future 
toward this supreme aim are alike endan- 
gered by the threat—or the reality—of in- 
ternal dissension and Communist penetra- 
tion. 

The urgent need is for a new spirit, a pa- 
triotism stronger than racial or tribal loyalty, 
and for a policy suited to the true needs of 
the people, of which the people can be proud. 

As one looks at it all there seem to be 
three great forces which, in interaction, will 
determine the future of the African Conti- 
nent: (1) a growing African nationalism, (2) 
western civilization, and (3) increasing 
Asian influence. Communism will certainly 
do its utmost to take a hand in the game. 

The growth of African nationalism can- 
not be stayed. Those who wish to live con- 
structively in Africa must work with this 
tide, not against it. But it is not a fear- 
some thing, rather is it something to be 
cordially welcomed because of its creative 
possibilities. 

Western civilization with its promise of 
better health and ever-increasing oppor- 
tunity to share in the good things of the 
world makes its own very real appeal. 

Asian influence also has its contributions 
to make to the emerging continent. The 
problem of bringing these forces together is 
not an easy one, but if the West and the 
East have a true desire to prove to Africa 
by their attitudes and actions that they ask 
only to share in the great task of equipping 
Africa to take her full part in world affairs, 
the future will hold unbelievable values not 
just for Africa, but for all the world. 

Such an effort is being made in Central 
Africa within the Tropic of Capricorn (from 
the Limpopo River to the Sahara) by the 
Capricorn Africa Society. This society was 
founded in Salisbury in Southern Rhodesia 
in 1949 by a group of people composed of 
members of different races, who believed that 
a policy for Africa must come from within 
Africa itself. Its members are committed 
to the uncompromising acceptance of two 
Pp : First, the establishment of a way 
of life in which there will be no discrimi- 
nation on racial grounds, opportunity will be 
open to all, and human capacity and merit 
will be the only criteria for responsible par- 
ticipation in public affairs. Second, and 
equally important, to maintain and make 
effective the cultural, moral, and spiritual 
standards of civilization. These are based 
upon the belief that all men, despite their 
varying talents, are born equal in dignity 
before God, and have a common duty to 
one another. 

Is it not possible that in this great emerg- 
ing continent there is present opportunity 
to bring about an understanding among men 
on a far broader foundation than anything 
so far tried? 
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In any consideration of Africa's future, it 
must not be forgotten that white men in 
considerable numbers have made their homes 
in Africa for generations. It is the only 
country they know. Asians, too, have immi- 
grated and made it their country. This pre- 
sents a new problem which would appear to 
be solvable only by merging this new na- 
tionalism of the African with that of the 
other races to whom Africa spells home, so 
creating a comprehensive nationalism whose 
influence could well be incalculable. 

This Capricorn Africa lives in an area as 
large as the United States. Although the 
majority will always be black, white as well 
as brown Africans will share the responsi- 
bilities with complete unity of purpose, 
Capricorn Africa works on the policy of ere- 
ating an interracial Integrated life in which 
the different races cooperate without regard 
to color, for the common material and spirit- 
ual enrichment of all. This positive, creative 
faith in the value of totality is a belief that 
in the conditions prevailing, a far richer and 
greater thing can be achieved by the active 
cooperation of the different races than by 
any more partial program. The motive power 
to which CAS chiefly looks for the realiza- 
tion of its aims is the growth of a common 
African patriotism which members of all 
races share, which all will seek to serve and 
which in the case of many individuals will 
have its roots and nourishment in a deeper, 
ultimate, religious view of the meaning of 
life. 

I have reminded you that this is an age 
of revolutionary change. Let me suggest 
that the fundamental change that must be 
made, not just in Africa but all over the 
world, is in the realm of our thoughts. Only 
as we learn to think in terms of the whole 
shall we be able to prevent the moment of 
chaos towards which humanity appears to 
be heading. And a new way of thinking 
means a new way of feeling. “Nothing is 
more needed in Africa today,” says one of 
its leading men, “than a new emotional 
drive strong enough to counteract the pow- 
erful passions of racialism. A new com- 
manding loyalty must take the place of the 
motives which at present determine action.” 

So as we look at an emerging Africa let 
us do so with a deep sense of the immensity 
of her problems. Let us—all of us—be very 
wise in our desire to be of service to her, 
letting her express her need and her desire, 
not forcing upon her our ideas of that need. 
She has within her borders all the difficul- 
ties facing humanity in this great era of 
change. She has the opportunity to find 
the solutions men everywhere are seeking. 
Facing another moment of destruction and 
chaos, the world may well look to emergent 
Africa for new light upon the great road 
of God's evolution. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the de- 
bate of the past few days has been in 
the very highest traditions of Senate 
procedure. 

Not only has it helped Senators in 
understanding the issues before us. It 
has generated a public discussion which 
is educating the people of our Nation. 

As one example, I cite the very excel- 
lent editorial which appeared in the 
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Washington Star today. This editorial 
points out that the bill in its present 
form involves a “cost in damage to one 
civil right demanded as the price of 
strengthening another.” 

“There is no doubt that such costs 
are inherent in the bill,” the editorial 
asserts. This editorial might well have 
been entitled “Stop—Look—Consider.” 

Mr. President, this is a question that 
is entirely aside from the merits of the 
pro- or anti-civil-rights argument. It 
is a question that goes specifically to 
language in the bill that goes far beyond 
anything proposed in recent years by 
even the most burning advocate of so- 
called civil rights. 

The public is now aware of what it 
really is—and I believe that when our 
people are informed, they can reach 
sound and sensible conclusions. 

Mr. President, I had intended to ask 
unanimous consent that the Washington 
Star editorial be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, but, since my col- 
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league [Mr. Tatmapce] has had it 
printed, of course I shall not duplicate 
his request. 


Name, Rank, and Serial Number No 
Longer Enough in War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, not a 
single Member of this House would de- 
liberately water down the right of our 
GI’s as prisoners of war to rely solely 
on giving their name, rank, and serial 
number to guarantee fair and humane 
treatment. 

Our GT's are instructed to remain si- 
lent on every point that might be helpful 
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to the enemy except giving, in courteous 
response, their name, rank, and serial 
number. Information on troop sposi- 
tion, terrain, and changing situations 
the enemy must obtain on his own. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that we in the 
Congress are not unwittingly placing in 
the hands of others a precedent that 
could be used against our boys to re- 
quire them to give more information 
than just their name, rank, and serial 
number, 

Could not a future wartime enemy say, 
in effect, “Look, GI, your own Congress 
requires witnesses to give more than just 
their name, address, and occupation. 
They must testify about others, else they 
are held in contempt. What is good 
enough for your Congress is good enough 
for us. So give with the information. 
Who was on your left flank? What out- 
fit was on your right flank? Else, take 
the consequences.“ $ 

I trust my fears in this regard are ill- 
founded, Mr. Speaker. 


SENATE 


Fripay, Jury 12, 1957 
(Legislative day of Monday, July 8, 1957) 


The Senate met at 10:30 o’clock a. m., 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, for a hallowed mo- 
ment snatched from the pressing con- 
cerns of state we bow in reverence at this 
wayside altar of prayer. Against all odds 
and obstacles and amid all differences 
and contentions may we keep our love of 
life, our sense of humor, our delight in 
friendship, our hunger for new knowl- 
edge, our hatred of pretense, and our 
intolerance for what our hearts tell us is 
false and degrading. Quicken our love 
of America at its best, that we may see 
the shining glory of the Republic both 
as a heritage and a trust. 

We ask it in the name of that Holy 
One whose truth will make all men free. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Thursday, July 11, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. Jounson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. ANDER- 
SON was excused from attendance on the 
sessions of the Senate on Monday and 
Tuesday next, July 16 and 17, 1957. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the value of Senate procedures has 
very definitely been demonstrated—and 
demonstrated dramatically—by the de- 
bate of the past few days. 

When this debate opened, it was gen- 
erally assumed that the issue was a 
simple yes-or-no proposition. I believe 
that most thoughtful men now agree 
that there are serious issues which must 
be explored carefully and prudently. 

There are still those, of course, who 
believe that the Senate should operate 
on the basis of “get out of town by sun- 
down.” But I doubt whether they will 
impress the Senate or the great majori- 
ty of our people. 

The course of this discussion thus far 
has made me very proud of a number 
of basic American institutions. 

First, I am proud of the Senate. Not 
only have the speeches been of a high 
caliber, but they have been accompanied 
by searching, probing questions and col- 
loquies which indicate a sincere and 
earnest desire to arrive at the facts. 

Second, I am proud of the press. I be- 
lieve it is a real tribute to our great and 
free newspapers that they have demon- 
strated a capacity not only to present 
facts which are called to their attention, 
but to have second thoughts. It is ob- 
vious that at least the editorial writers 
are reading the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and are keeping abreast of the Senate 
debates. 

Third, I am proud of the reaction of 
our people as it has been expressed to 
us directly in conversations, and through 
the mail. The people have not been 
dogmatic or arbitrary, but have realized 
that it is not possible to reach conclu- 
sions in advance of the testimony or the 
receipt of the evidence. 

There will be some who insist that it is 
little short of treason to dot a single “i” 
or cross a single “t” in passing the civil 
rights bill. There will be others who will 
insist that it is the height of infamy to 
approve a single i“ or cross a single t.“ 


But I think the American people have 
more sense that that. 

I believe they expect the Senate to 
consider this far-reaching measure care- 
fully. I believe they want it to be de- 
bated to a point where there is little ques- 
tion of the facts. 

In view of the situation which con- 
fronts us—having to consider a bill with- 
out the evaluation of a committee re- 
port—it is all the more necessary that 
we proceed with care in our discussion. 

I think the American people want 
Senators who are honestly convinced the 
bill is bad to vote against it, and those 
who are convinced the bill is good to 
vote for it. And I think they want Sen- 
ators who believe changes are necessary 
to press those changes vigorously. 

It is the essence of human nature for 
those who are deeply interested in a 
project to assume that there is some 
form of degradation in departing 1 inch 
from a position. It would be surprising 
if this feeling were absent from this 
issue. 

But there is a national interest which 
transcends partisan considerations. 
That national interest requires us to ex- 
plore every avenue until we know the 
facts and then to vote our firm and hon- 
est convictions. 

No matter how we vote on this issue, 
someone will be disappointed. There is 
no partisan position which is universally 
popular and which will lead to over- 
whelming adulation. 

There is only one clear-cut path. It 
is to examine the facts and vote accord- 
ingly. We must reason together and try 
to arrive at a position which will serve 
all the people of America according to 
the standards of decency and traditional 
freedoms. 

I interpret the debate and the activi- 
ties of my colleagues during the last few 
days along those lines. There have been 
no deals, no compromises, no trading of 
principles of which I am aware. 

This is the climate which can enable 
the Senate to arrive at a decision and I 
believe Senators on both sides of the aisle 
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are to be congratulated for maintaining 
this attitude. So long as we remain with 
it, the country will not be disappointed. 

Mr. President, I believe the thoughtful 
approach of the American people to this 
issue is reflected in an editorial which 
appeared in the Baltimore Sun this 
morning. 

This editorial says, in part: 

This function [of the Senate] is to weigh 
and deliberate, to ponder and evaluate, to 
measure logic against practicability, and 
speed against the prospect of disorder. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
body of the Record at this point in my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun of July 12, 1957] 
DELIBERATE SPEED 

So far the Senate dramatizes one of its 
essential functions in the debate on the 
administration’s civil rights bill. This func- 
tion is to weigh and deliberate, to ponder 
and evaluate, to measure logic against prac- 
ticability, and speed against the prospect of 
disorder. The House, being a somewhat 
different kind of body, can frequently pass 
measures which slow to a walk in the Senate. 
If civil rights has slowed down in the Senate 
there are good reasons. 

A major reason certainly was Senator Rus- 
SELL’s startling claim that the administra- 
tion bill masked a program for enforcing not 
merely voting rights but school desegrega- 
tion, and not merely by court injunctions but 
by military might. This was not an alto- 
gether new point nor was the employment 
of Federal troops a foreseeable likelihood. 
The relevant passages of the proposed bill 
had been discussed in the hearings. But 
when a man of Senator RussELL’s standing 
raised the issue in the dramatic form of his 
address it raised a stop, look, and listen sign 
which all official Washington is now busy 
heeding. 

The necessities of a solution in this matter 
are not, after all, mysterious. There is a 
large group of Americans in the Southern 
States who enjoy less than the full rights 
of citizens. But deeply rooted social con- 
ventions explain this. Deeply rooted social 
conventions are often open to logical attack 
but they possess an alogical tenacity which 
more than mere logic would be required to 
knock down all at once, This is what the 
Supreme Court had in mind when it called 
not just for speed in the application of its 
school desegregation order, but for deliberate 
speed, 

What the Senate now exhibits is a dispo- 
sition to proceed in the spirit of the Court’s 
formula. It is feeling for just the proper 
pitch of pressure in behalf of civil rights 
which will insure progress but ward off dead- 
lock and showdown. The bill as introduced 
denied jury trials to persons accused of con- 
tempt for violating court orders in behalf of 
civil rights. There is now sober Senate talk 
of a jury-trialamendment. The bill as intro- 
duced would have fortified voting rights in 
the South, but would have touched desegre- 
gation and other matters as well. There is 
sober Senate talk now of limiting the bill to 
voting rights alone. The Senate, in a word, 
is behaving like a deliberative body which 
wants to make only deliberate speed. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
order entered yesterday provided for a 
morning hour today for the transaction 
of routine business. Such business is 
now in order. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


APPOINTMENT OF ADMIRAL ARTHUR W. RAD- 
FORD TO PERMANENT GRADE OF ADMIRAL 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the appointment of Admiral 
Arthur W. Radford, United States Navy, to 
the permanent grade of admiral in the Navy 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


DESIGNATION OF BUREAU OF YARDS AND Docks 
AS THE BUREAU OF CIVIL ENGINEERING 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to change the designation of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks to the Bureau of Civil 
Engineering, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON BORROWING AUTHORITY 


A letter from the Director, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on borrowing authority, for the 
quarter ended March 31, 1957 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


Avuprr REPORT on PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 
AND CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Panama Canal 
Company and the Canal Zone Government, 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1956 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON PAYMENT OF CLAIMS ON ACCOUNT 
OF CORRECTION OF MILITARY RECORDS OF 
Coast GUARD PERSONNEL 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report covering claims paid during the 6 
months’ period ended June 30, 1957, on ac- 
count of the correction of military records 
of Coast Guard personnel (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS— WITH- 
DRAWAL OF NAMES 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the names of certain 
aliens from reports transmitted to the Sen- 
ate, pursuant to section 4 of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended, with a view 
to the adjustment of their immigration 
status (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A letter, in the nature of a petition, from 
the Smithsonian Institution Astrophysical 
Observatory, Cambridge, Mass., signed by 
Fred L. Whipple, director, favoring the en- 
actment of House bill 7431, to implement the 
establishment of a geophysical institute in 
the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the Louisiana 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Church, 
at Shreveport, La., favoring the enactment of 
legislation to prohibit the transportation of 
alcoholic beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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CARE AND TREATMENT OF NARCOT- 
IC DRUG ADDICTS—RESOLUTION 
OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ATTORNEYS GENERAL 


Mr. JAVITS. As a former member 
of the National Association of Attorneys 
General, I ask to have printed in the 
Record a resolution adopted at the 5ist 
annual meeting of that association, on 
the subject of Federal legislation con- 
cerning the care and treatment of nar- 
cotic addicts. ‘The meeting was held at 
Sun Valley recently. The resolution 
urges the attention of this body to the 
bills pending on the subject, which I 
can testify, from my own experience, 
are urgenty important. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tio was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or ATTORNEYS GENERAL FAVORING FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION CONCERNING CARE AND TREAT- 
MENT OF NARCOTIC DRUG ADDICTS 
Be it resolved by the 51st annual meeting 

of the National Association of Attorneys 

General at Sun Valley, Idaho, June 26, 1957, 

That this association hereby urges and sup- 

ports the enactment by the 85th Congress 

of Senate bills 980, 981, and 982, which bills 
authorize the Surgeon General to admit into 

Federal hosiptals, addicts committed for care 

by State courts; establish a suitable after- 

care posthospital program for the drug ad- 
dict; create an Advisory Committee on 

Drug Addiction in the Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, create a 

Federal facility for the treatment of drug 

addiction to be located in one of the Pacific 

Coast States. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H. R. 8090. An act making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army and certain agencies 
of the Department of the Interior, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 609). 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
= COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following executive report of a 
committee was submitted: 


By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Executive C, 84th Congress, 2d session. 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations; without reser- 
vation (Ex. Rept. No. 7). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. GORE: 

S. 2531. A bill to authorize the conveyance 
of certain lands within the Old Hickory lock 
and dam project, Cumberland River, Tenn, 
to Middle Tennessee Council, Inc., Boy 
Scouts of America, for recreation and camp- 
ing purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 
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By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 2532. A bill for the relief of Leonard 

Mitchell; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HUMPHREY (by request): 

S. 2533. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to lease space for Federal agencies 
for periods not exceeding 15 years, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. GORE: 

S. 2534. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to include Tennessee 
among the States which may obtain social- 
security coverage, under State agreement for 
State and local policemen and firemen; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ (by request) : 

S. 2585. A bill to amend the Alaska Pub- 
lic Works Act (63 Stat. 627, 48 U. S. C., 486, 
et seq.) to clarify the authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to convey federally 
owned land utilized in the furnishing of 
public works; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. BARRETT (by request): 

S. 2536. A bill to grant to the Territory 
of Alaska title to certain lands beneath tidal 
waters, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PURTELL: 

S. 2537. A bill for the relief of Sima Du- 

bitzky; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 2538. A bill for the relief of Florica 
Bogden; and 

S. 2539. A bill for the relief of Kathleen 
Lisa Casteel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. Macnuson (for himself, Mr, 
Bricker, Mr. Pastore, Mr, SCHOEPPEL, 
Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. BUTLER, Mr, BIBLE, 
Mr. POTTER, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
PAYNE, Mr. YARBOROUGH, and Mr. 
COTTON) : 

S. 2540. A bill to amend sections 402, 801, 
802, and 1102 of the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


RESOLUTION 


EAST COAST SHIP & YACHT CORP.— 
REFERENCE OF BILL TO COURT OF 
CLAIMS 


Mr. PURTELL submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 162), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 2492) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of the East Coast Ship 
& Yacht Corp., of Noank, Conn.,“ now 
pending in the Senate, together with all 
the accompanying papers, is hereby referred 
to the Court of Claims; and the court shall 
proceed with the same in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 1492 and 2509 of 
title 28 of the United States Code and report 
to the Senate, at the earliest practicable 
date, giving such findings of fact and con- 
clusions thereon as shall be sufficient to in- 
form the Congress of the nature and char- 
acter of the demand as a claim, legal or 
equitabie, against the United States and the 
amount, if any, legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimant. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. RUSSELL submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means of 
further securing and protecting the civil 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 
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NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENTS TO 
PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1958 


Mr. ELLENDER submitted the follow- 
ing notices in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 8090) 
making appropriations for the civil functions 
administered by the Department of the Army 
and certain agencies of the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes, the follow- 
ing amendments namely: 

On page 4, line 21, after the word “litiga- 
tion“, insert: “: Provided further, That not 
to exceed $3,500,000 of the funds herein or 
hereafter provided for the Plaquemine-Mor- 
gan City alternate route, shall be available 
for the construction of a four-lane, high 
level, fixed bridge on Louisiana State High- 
way No. 1 (formerly route 168) over the ex- 
tension of the Plaquemine-Morgan City 
route of the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway in 
West Baton Rouge Parish, La.” 

On page 4, line 21, after the word “litiga- 
tion”, insert: “: Provided further, That the 
Secretary of the Army shall advance to the 
North Dakota State Water Conservation Com- 
mission out of funds herein or hereafter ap- 
propriated for the Garrison project, North 
Dakota, 50 percent of the cost, but not to 
exceed $40,000, for the construction of works 
to improve the productivity and fertility of 
Government-owned lands within the Garri- 
son Reservoir, N. Dak., formerly part of the 
Lewis and Clark Irrigation District, subject, 
however, to a mutual agreement being 
reached by the Chief of Engineers, the North 
Dakota State Water Conservation Commis- 
sion, and the lessees using the land for the 
full repayment of the funds advanced by the 
Federal Government within a period of 10 
years.” 

On page 4, line 21, after the word “litiga- 
tion,” insert: “: Provided further, That the 
contribution by local interests toward con- 
struction of the Ferrell's Bridge Reservoir, 
Tex., as required by Public Law 160, 84th 
Congress, may be made in two equal install- 
ments of 50 percent each, payable on Jan- 
uary 1, 1958, and September 1, 1958, and that 
title to the proportionate share of the water 
supply storage authorized in said reservoir 
shall pass to such local interests upon com- 
pletion of each of the separate payments.” 


Mr. ELLENDER also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed 
by him, to House bill 8090, making ap- 
propriations for the civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of the 
Army and certain agencies of the De- 
partment of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give no- 
tice in writing that it is my intention to 
move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI 
for the purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 
8090) making appropriations for the civil 
functions administered by the Department 
of the Army and certain agencies of the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other purposes, 
the following amendment, namely: 

On page 10, line 18, after “consumers”, 
insert: : Provided further, That any portion 
of this or prior appropriations available for 
the construction of extensions to the dis- 
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tribution system of the Southern San Joa- 
quin Municipal Utility District may be ex- 
pended without regard to the land certifi- 
cation requirement under this heading in 
the Interior Department Appropriation Act, 
1953 (60 Stat. 445), after the execution and 
approval of a contract which obligates the 
entire district to repay the cost of such 
facilities.” 


Mr. ELLENDER also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 8090, making appro- 
priations for the civil functions admin- 
istered by the Department of the Army 
and certain agencies of the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


CONVENTION WITH PAKISTAN, RE- 
LATING TO AVOIDANCE OF DOU- 
BLE TAXATION—REMOVAL OF 
INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, as in 
executive session, the injunction of se- 
crecy be removed from a convention 
with Pakistan for the avoidance of 
double taxation, transmitted to the Sen- 
ate today by the President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair), Without objection, 
the ban of secrecy is removed from Ex- 
executive N, 85th Congress, Ist session, a 
convention between the United States of 
America and Pakistan for the avoidance 
of double taxation and the prevention of 
fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on 
income, signed at Washington on July 1, 
1957; and the convention, together with 
the President’s message, will be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and the President’s message will be 
printed in the Recorp. The Chair hears 
no objection. 

The President’s message is as follows: 
To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith a convention be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Pakistan for the avoidance of double 
taxation and the prevention of fiscal 
evasion with respect to taxes on income, 
signed at Washington on July 1, 1957. 

I transmit also for the information of 
the Senate the report by the Secretary of 
State with respect to the proposed con- 
vention. 

The convention has the approval of 
the Department of State and the De- 
partment of the Treasury. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


(Enclosures: 1. Report by the Sec- 
retary of State; 2. Income-tax conven- 
tion with Pakistan.) 

The WHITE House, July 12, 1957. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States sub- 
mitting sundry nominations, which were 
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referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, AR- 
TICLES, AND SO FORTH, PRINTED 
IN THE RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 

were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

Article entitled “Billboards Blight Highway 
Sites; Senate Bill Provides Regulation,” 
written by him and published in the Oregon 
Democrat of July 4, 1957. 


THE GUIDED MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
the front page of the New York Times 
this morning appeared an article, Navaho 
Missile Being Discarded—Air Force Re- 
ports Shortage of Funds After $500 Mil- 
lion Is Spent on Weapon. 

The article stated that Secretary 
Douglas predicted the curtailment as a 
result of congressional action on budget 
requests. 

When I referred this to Secretary 
Douglas this morning, he said: 


I made no such statement, 


Secretary Douglas’ problem is one cre- 
ated by the administration, not by Con- 
gress, because President Eisenhower has 
now agreed to tailor the Defense pro- 
gram to the demands of the Treasury. 

It is very hard to cut through the 
doubletalk now contained in the various 
Pentagon releases, but this article again 
verifies just where we are headed in the 
defense field. 

It points up that over half a billion 
dollars is being scrapped through the 
cancellation of a program which, because 
of its great potential merit, has been 
going ahead for over 10 years. 

Inasmuch as the supersonic Navaho 
would be far more accurate than any 
ballistic missile, once again there is evi- 
dence that the only defense for which 
the United States is really planning is 
one of massive retaliation; because can- 
cellation of the Navaho eliminates the 
supersonic weapon which would give the 
accuracy necessary in limited war. 

This official announcement is but an- 
other nail in the coffin of our efforts 
towards disarmament; because why 
should the Russians agree to any mutual 
disarmament, when they can read in the 
papers that, because of an alleged lack 
of resources, we continue to disarm 
unilaterally. 


THE CORDINER REPORT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
over a year ago, President Eisenhower 
appointed the Defense Advisory Com- 
mittee on Professional and Technical 
Compensation. 

This Committee was chaired by Ralph 
Cordiner, president of the General Elec- 
tric Co. It included such other na- 
tionally known experts in this field as 
Carter Burgess, former Assistant Secre- 
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tary of Defense in charge of Manpower, 
now president of TWA, and Adm, Wil- 
liam Fechteler, former Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Over 2 months ago Mr. Cordiner issued 
his report; and thereupon in conjunc- 
tion with my colleague, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Arizona, I intro- 
duced S. 2014 to implement this report. 

For reasons best known to the Presi- 
dent, however, President Eisenhower has 
now discarded these recommendations 
even though this, his Committee, spent 
over a year analyzing how to overcome 
the tremendous waste incident to such 
problems as losing first-term enlistees 
to private industry once they had been 
adequately trained by means of the 
money of the American taxpayer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recorp at this 
point an excellent editorial from the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat of July 3, en- 
titled “Enact the Cordiner Report.” 

I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude at this point in the RECORD. an- 
other excellent editorial of Tuesday, 
July 9, from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
entitled, “Savings on Defense.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of July 
3, 1957] 


ENACT THE CorDINER REPORT 


More than 3 months ago the Cordiner 
Committee, named for its Chairman, Ralph 
J, Cordiner, president of the General Electric 
Co., submitted a report based on its study for 
more than a year of the military manpower 
problem. 

Shortly after the report was accepted and 
approved by the Department of Defense, 
Senator SymrncTon introduced a bill in the 
Senate implementing the report. 

The Cordiner report and the Symington 
bill proposes a modern compensation plan 
to pay people what their services are actually 
worth, instead of paying them on the basis 
of longevity of service. In this way the 
Government can encourage and reward out- 
standing performance, advanced skills and 
military career for high quality personnel. 

They further propose a management man- 
power plan designed to give the Department 
of Defense greater flexibility and control 
over the distribution of skills and experience 
in the services, and to provide a means for 
proper and effective administration of the 
pay plan. 

The entire emphasis is on quality rather 
than quantity. 

It has been estimated that the implemen- 
tation of the Cordiner report would save the 
Government $5 billion annually. It provides 
a reasonable and practical solution to the 
problem of high personnel turnover and 
excessive retraining costs. 

The greatest problem of the Defense Es- 
tablishment today is the turnover of mili- 
tary manpower. Hundreds of thousands of 
young men leave the services upon the ex- 
piration of their enlistment or contract 
period. This requires a continuing retrain- 
ing, at a very high cost, of qualified officers 
and men to man the Nation’s defenses. 

This high turnover is brought about by a 
number of reasons, not the least of which is 
inadequate compensation compared to simi- 
lar skills and similar responsibilities in pri- 
vate industry. Its cost to the taxpayer is 
perfectly enormous, while the continuing 
low proportion of veteran personnel weakens 
the defense of the Nation. 

President Eisenhower appointed the 
strongest possible committee to assist Mr. 
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Cordiner. Up to this time, however, he has 
refused to implement the Cordiner report, 
due primarily to fear that proper recognition 
of pay in the Defense Establishment might 
lead to similar demands in other parts of the 
Federal Government. 

The obvious answer to this is that the De- 
Tense Establishment, because of its military 
nature and because it must serve where it is 
ordered and frequently in great peril, com- 
pared to the lack of hazard and free choice 
of the remainder of the civil service part, 
makes a noncomparable situation. 

Conversely, should the Cordiner report do 
what its sponsors believe it will for the De- 
fense Establishment, it might be well to 
apply this sound business management to 
other branches of the Federal Government 
on the same basis, notably in such unwieldy 
structures as the Post Office Department. 

The President should endorse and work fop 
the passage of the Symington bill, which 
promises so much for the strength of 
America. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 
9, 1957] 
SAVING ON DEFENSE 


Grievous charges of waste, inefficiency, and 
inadequacy have been made against the 
Pentagon by Senator PauL H. DoucLas, of 
Illinois, and Senator STUART SYMINGTON, of 
Missouri, in the debate on the current mili- 
tary appropriations bill. The charges have 
been most persuasively documented. 

This foreshadows a perhaps bitter struggle 
between Congress and the Administration, 
and between Pentagon leaders and the Ad- 
ministration. It will revolve primarily 
around military pay increases recommended 
by a committee under Ralph J. Cordiner, 
president of General Electric. The Pentagon 
men say that its adoption would reduce the 
expensive turnover of military personnel, 
The Administration, however, is opposed, ap- 
parently for immediate fiscal reasons. Sena- 
tor SYMINGTON and others on the Hill are 
for the plan because they see economies in 
it. More will be heard about it when Senate 
hearings get under way. Meanwhile the 
whole question of Pentagon spending has 
been brought under vigorous review. 

Senator Doveras calls for a more careful 
and thoughtful use of the Pentagon's 
billions, He thinks that relatively more 
money ought to go into the training and 
equipment of troops. He is convinced that 
substantial savings could be achieved if the 
Defense Department would act in accordance 
with its obligation to purchase standard 
equipment only after competitive bidding. 
He also thinks there is undue emphasis on 
luxury items. 

Senator SYMINGTON asked why “President 
Eisenhower continues in opposition to the 
various practical methods now available for 
obtaining more military defense for less 
cost.” 

The Missourian specifically mentioned the 
Cordiner report which holds forth an event- 
ual saving of five billions while strengthen- 
ing American military personnel. He also 
cited the failure to reexamine outdated 
strategic stockpiling and industrial reserve 
programs. He deplored the unwillingness to 
undertake genuine weapons evaluation. He 
was critical of a policy which he says 
“amounts to giving each of the three serv- 
ices a claim to develop within itself a capa- 
bility for total war—exactly what each 
service is doing, or at least trying to do 
at tremendous unnecessary expense to the 
taxpayer.” 

Both Senators made it very clear that they 
are eager to enhance rather than to reduce 
national security. But their observations 
sharpened the fear that the United States 
may be drifting into a position in which it 
will be capable of devastating nuclear war 
but not equal to limited conflicts—and this 
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despite the fact international commitments 
could inyolve us in such troubles. 

Senator SymincTon accused the Adminis- 
tration of a strange kind of unilateral dis- 
armament which actually makes it more 
difficult to achieve meaningful agreements in 
London. Senator Dovucras says that two 
nonnuclear combat divisions could be 
created at the same time his savings are 
made. 

The taxpayers should be grateful indeed 
for this analysis of hundreds and hundreds 
of items of military expenditure—a task 
made all the more tedious by the use of the 
Pentagon's “secret” stamp to cover routine 
information—and a clear indication of how 
defense dollars could be better spent. 

Unfortunately, the record shows that the 
Pentagon has a gift for overlooking Con- 
gresstonal counsel and commands. But 
eventually the watchfulness and the con- 
structive criticism of vigilant Senators and 
Representatives should bring the Pentagon 
to a greater degree of respect for the people's 
dollars. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
day after tomorrow—Sunday, July 14— 
Mr. Cordiner, one of America’s greatest 
industrialists, is going on the television 
program Meet the Press. At that time 
he will report to the American people, 
in detail, about this incredible waste. I 
respectfully urge every Member of the 
Congress to listen to him if possible. 

The report of the Cordiner Committee 
states that if its recommendations were 
adopted, over $5 billion annually would 
be saved within 5 years. 

I do not say that every single item in 
the Cordiner report is correct; but I do 
say that nobody can deny the merit be- 
hind the philosophy of the report. 

Every day that now goes by without 
utilization of the recommendations of 
this able and experienced committee is 
costing the American taxpayer millions 
of dollars—millions of dollars a day. 

We are now disarming unilaterally as 
we negotiate mutual disarmament with 
the Soviet. Our justification is the as- 
sertion we cannot afford to spend the 
resources to do otherwise. 

I personally believe this Nation can 
afford to expend whatever is necessary 
to remain strong in order to remain free; 
but to those who dissent from that posi- 
tion, I say the least we can do is put into 
force the waste-saving recommendations 
of the Cordiner Committee. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
common but unhealthy practice in 
modern-day politics is that of appointing 
a committee to study a problem, then 
ignoring the suggestions of that commit- 
tee after the public effects of apparent 
action have been achieved. When it be- 
came obvious that the American people 
were fed up with excesses in the spend- 
ing of the Government, the Hoover Com- 
mission was appointed, and to this day 
there still remain some of the most im- 
portant suggestions of that group to be 
put into effect. 

On March 23, 1956, one of the ablest 
committees ever appointed by the Gov- 
ernment, under the chairmanship of 
Ralph J. Cordiner, started out to dis- 
cover ways and means to overcome what 
has been described by some of our most 
experienced generals as the most serious 
problem of our defense—namely, the re- 
tention of trained personnel in the armed 
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services. On May 7 of this year the Cor- 
diner report was submitted to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and on that day the 
Secretary of Defense, himself a man of 
action, said: 

I appreciate the strong, constructive rec- 
ommendations they have made for a long- 
range solution of our manpower problem. 


He recognized in his statement of that 
date that it was necessary to pay our ex- 
pensively trained people according to the 
value of the work they do. That was on 
May 7, but to date not only has full ac- 
tion on the Cordiner report been ob- 
jected to by the Bureau of the Budget, 
but, likewise, legislation which has been 
introduced to implement it has received 
no reports and no attention. 

What does the Cordiner report pro- 
pose to do? Among the most important 
of the six major results listed are: 

First, About a 15 percent improve- 
ment in the combat capabilities of the 
United States Armed Forces, without a 
significant change in the budget. 

Second. Savings and gains up to $5 
billion a year by 1962, or sooner, in the 
cost of national defense. 

Time does not allow me the opportu- 
nity to discuss other than these two; but, 
even if these were the only two results 
that the Committee foresaw, the Com- 
mittee’s work could be judged outstand- 
ing on these points alone. 

In the fiscal year that ended June 30, 
1956, the Air Force alone lost almost 
120,000 airmen who completed their first 
4-year enlistment and who did not re- 
enlist. It is estimated that in the fiscal 
year just ended this same arm of the 
service would lose more than 80,000 
first-term personnel. In terms of dol- 
lars, this represents a loss of trained 
manpower in excess of one and a quarter 
billion dollars. 

What makes up that cost? Today it 
takes 7 days to inspect a B-47 aircraft. 
Three days should be the maximum. To 
change a jet engine on many of our 
modern aircraft is taking as much as 120 
man-hours. Trained technicians could 
do the job in less than 60 hours. I have 
seen ramps covered with modern Cen- 
tury-Series fighters that could not get 
into the air because there were not 
enough trained technicians to take care 
of these electronic wonders. When a 
lieutenant colonel who is the commander 
of a flight crew quits to accept a job on 
the outside because he cannot quite make 
ends meet for his family, the Air Force 
loses $645,000 invested in his training. 

Mr. President, we who have been in 
business are always keenly aware of 
budgets, and I have spoken openly 
against the size of our budget this year, 
and I have voted for cuts where I felt 
they could intelligently be made. A 
businessman also recognizes that money 
can often be saved by the expenditure of 
money, so when I recommend that the 
Congress favorably consider the Cordiner 
report that could cost as much as $750 
million above the current budget, I do 
so recognizing that a continuation of the 
unconscionable loss of trained personnel 
is not only the most serious threat to our 
defense efforts, but that it is likewise 
the most costly. Forgetting the fact 
that Mr. Cordiner’s Committee estimates 
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that savings up to $5 billion a year 
could be achieved by 1962, I think it is 
the patriotic duty of everyone connected 
with the executive and legislative 
branches of our Government to recog- 
nize that we can achieve not only a 
smaller forces-in-being, but also a much 
more highly skilled forces-in-being, that 
will, in turn, increase our striking power 
and therefore our defensive power, im- 
measurably by adoption of the Cordiner 
report. I know that in the course of 
Secretary Wilson’s business life he has 
often resorted to the use of committees 
that would give him action reports, and 
I am hopeful that he will insist on com- 
plete action being taken in the areas 
covered by the Cordiner report, so that 
the results I feel certain he recognizes 
can be achieved, will be achieved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CLARK 
in the chair). The Chair would like to 
associate himself with the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona, 
and he hopes that action can be taken on 
the Cordiner report at this session. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I, too, would like 
to associate myself with the remarks 
mace by the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona. As an active reservist and a 
great flyer, he knows the facts. 

The other day information came to me 
that of 43,000 men in the Strategic Air 
Force, a command which enjoys top 
priority, 17,000 were “on the job en- 
listees.” Last summer we had sworn 
testimony about lack of training in the 
services resulting in more accidents and 
more deaths. I sincerely hope it will be 
possible to hold hearings at earliest op- 
portunity, and that we may be able to 
include as part of our defense the ap- 
proved recommendations made by one of 
America’s leading industrialists. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator for his remarks. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. As one who has fought 
for the President’s budget and has often 
found himself on the other side from the 
Senator who is addressing the Senate 
now, the Senator from Arizona IMr. 
GOLDWATER], I, too, should like to asso- 
ciate myself with his views. They are 
very vital and significant to the country. 
I compliment the Senator from Arizona 
for bringing the matter so clearly to the 
attention of the Senate and the country. 
I shall lend every effort I can to bring 
these recommendations into being as an 
actuality. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have been paying 
very close attention to the remarks of 
the Senator from Arizona. I was not 
in the Chamber to hear the remarks of 
the Senator from Missouri. To build up 
support in behalf of a bill or a report is 
one thing, but to say that legislation 
which has been introduced is being ig- 
nored and nothing done about it, is quite 
another thing. 
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Less than 2 weeks ago, I recall, the 
bill was referred to a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Armed Services, That 
subcommittee is composed of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Barrett], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL]. I have the honor 
to be the chairman of the subcommittee. 

The idea of considering the Cordiner 
report, recommending legislation at this 
session of Congress, and getting it passed 
upon is unthinkable. That statement 
would not be made, I think, by anyone 
after he had looked into the facts. 
Really to get at the problem will take a 
far-reaching, searching inquiry into 
military manpower and related prob- 
lems. 

I think there is much merit in some of 
the major recommendations of the Cor- 
diner report; but I have read the resolu- 
tions adopted by the governors’ confer- 
ence and statements made by other per- 
sons which speak about a saving of $5 
billion within only a few years, and with 
all deference to them I think that figure 
is fantastic. 

This matter will be considered, so far 
as I am concerned, strictly on its merits. 
Everyone will have a chance to be heard. 
I believe one of the most important ques- 
tions before Congress is the use of mili- 
tary manpower and related manpower. 
A hasty job will be a bad job. A staff 
member has already been assigned to 
the work, and an attorney has been 
studying the legal phases of the proposal. 
But to drop everything else and begin 
hearings now would be, I think, unwise. 
For my part, I cannot do it. 

I have said, though, that there would 
be hearings, if at all possible, to start the 
investigation. I have conferred with the 
other members of the subcommittee, and 
it has been generally agreed to get the 
problem before Congress and before the 
people in that way. Then, after a thor- 
ough consideration of the evidence, I 
think the subcommittee will have a posi- 
tive, affirmative report to make on the 
matter. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I may say that 
after I had asked the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi a question the 
other day about the hearings, he told 
me that he has plans to hold hearings. 
He and I both agreed that the immensi- 
ty of the project would probably pre- 
clude any definite action this year. If 
the Senator from Mississippi will read 
my remarks in the Recorp tomorrow, he 
will find, I believe, that my efforts were 
directed as much toward the executive 
branch, to have them prepare some re- 
ports to decide where they will stand on 
the question, as they were directed to 
the legislative branch. 

I certainly did not mean to imply any 
criticism of the Senator from Mississippi 
because, as I have just said, I have con- 
ferred with him concerning hearings, 
and he has told me of his plans. I have 
agreed with him. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi fully understood that. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER, I yield. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Inasmuch as the 
Senator from Mississippi mentioned the 
Senator from Missouri and said he did 
not hear my remarks, let me assure the 
able Senator that I in no way commented 
unfavorably about the planned hear- 
ings; in fact, in my prepared remarks 
this morning I did not mention the hear- 
ings in any way. 

I cannot however agree that $5 billion 
is necessarily a fantastic figurc, because 
when men of the caliber of Mr. Carter 
Burgess, president of TWA, and formerly 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power, and Adm. William Fechteler, 
former Chief of Naval Operations, after 
weeks of intensive effort have signed a 
statement which says that it would be 
possible to save $5 billion within 5 years, 
then I believe we should investigate that 
possibility. 

Added reason why this matter becomes 
so important to me this morning, and 
why I am bringing it up now, is that 
there is a statement on the front page 
of a newspaper this morning, asserting 
we are now canceling the one super- 
sonic accurate missile. That means it 
will not be possible, from now on to 
engage in limited war with latest weap- 
ons; and that we shall have to put all 
our chips on massive retaliation. The 
reason given for now scrapping what we 
have already put over $500 million in is 
that we do not have enough resources to 
continue with this Navaho program. I 
do not believe that is true. But if it is 
true, the least we can do is to eliminate, 
as much as possible, the current ad- 
mitted tremendous waste in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The Cordiner Committee report would 
seem an excellent start toward that type 
of program. 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR CASE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr, 
President, my colleague, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Casel, delivered a Fourth of July 
celebration address at Ocean Grove, 
N. J., in the Ocean Grove Auditorium. 

The address, I feel, is a timely and able 
contribution to the pending discussion 
of the civil-rights legislation and clearly 
brings out the important issue of the 
right to vote. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the body of the 
RecorpD at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM SPEECH PREPARED FOR DE- 
LIVERY THURSDAY MORNING AT THE OCEAN 
Grove, N. J., FOURTH or JULY CELEBRATION 
In OCEAN GROVE AUDITORIUM 

(By Hon, CLIFFORD P. Case, of New Jersey) 
Basic to our American society is the equal- 

ity of status of every individual. Our dis- 

tinguishing mark is the absence of caste, 

We are an egalitarian society. 

This is our belief. This, too, is our quite 
consistent practice—with one exception. 
Our actions have not squared with our pro- 
Tessed beliefs in the field of race relations. 

No part of the country is without fault 
here. None of us can afford to cast the first 
stone. But while each one of us must con- 
tinue to strive to improve his own and his 
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community’s attitudes and actions, we 
would be blinking the facts to deny that 
the situation is more serious in some parts 
of the country than in others. 

There are hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
icans who pay taxes, who bear arms when 
the national welfare requires, who must 
meet all the obligations of citizenship, but 
who have no say in determining their repre- 
sentation. They have no voice in the selec- 
tion of a President, a Senator, a governor, a 
freeholder, a mayor, or even the town clerk, 
They are disfranchised. And the reason is 
that they are Negroes, For them, the watch- 
word of the American Revolution, “Taxation 
without representation is tyranny,” has little 
meaning. 

A few figures assembled by the Southern 
Regional Council show how pernicious this 
practice has become, In Alabama, only 10.3 
percent of the potential Negro voters are 
registered. In Georgia, the figure is 25.6 
percent; in Virginia, 20.1 percent. But per- 
centage figures do not mean as much as the 
actual numbers. In these three States 
alone, 1,270,926 persons do not have the right 
to vote. There are another eight Southern 
States where the record is hardly much 
better. 

It has been said that much of this is due 
to a lack of desire to register; that these 
people just don't care, The facts in many 
instances show just the opposite. Not only 
do they care, but in some cases Negroes risk 
their lives in order to register and vote. A 
recent magazine article reports, for example, 
that in Lowndes County, Miss., where only 
52 out of a possible 9,200 Negro voters are 
registered, Negro voters received anonymous 
letters reading: “Last warning. If you are 
tired of living, vote and die.” 

Voting is far from the simple process that 
you and I know in New Jersey. First, in 
five Southern States, there is the poll tax. 
Then, there are the State’s qualifications 
for registration. Just how difficult these 
can be made for Negroes is shown by this 
example from Mississippi. There, accord- 
ing to Attorney General Brownell, a regis- 
trar of voters has asked Negroes to answer 
such questions as “How many bubbles in 
a bar of soap?” Such a question is an affront 
to human dignity. 

The right to vote is a national responsibil- 
ity, the responsibility of Congress. Right 
now Congress has a real opportunity to get 
us off this detour from our democratic 
processes. It lies in the enactment of the 
civil-rights bill, which the House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed and the Senate, I hope, 
will have before it in a few days. Cutting 
through the confusion laid down by its op- 
ponents, this bill is basically a right-to-vote 
bill. It will help American citizens obtain 
the right to vote which has been denied them 
for many years. It is fair, reasonable, and 
long overdue. I urge its prompt enactment. 
We can—and we must—pass the ciyil-rights 
bill this year. 

I think this is not just our domestic prob- 
lem, a thing that can be decided behind 
closed doors beyond the view of the rest 
of the world. It has been a stain on the 
reputation of our Nation throughout the 
world. Every step we take—or decide not to 
take on this measure—has its reverberations 
in the outside world. 

Surely in this community, so strong in its 
commitment to the highest ethical and reli- 
gious beliefs, it is unnecessary to belabor 
this just cause. The fact that you are here 
attests to your acceptance of the fundamen- 
tal proposition that, regardless of his race 
or the color of his skin, every man, because 
he is a human being, because he has in him 
a spark of the divine, is your brother. 

May each of us leave this place with re- 
newed determination to make our belief 
a living reality in our own lives, in our 
neighborhoods, our communities, and our 
Nation, 
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INTERNAL AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the recent change among top per- 
sonnel in Russia has promoted consid- 
erable speculation in the Free World as 
to the ultimate effect of such a shift 
on internal matters within Russia and 
upon Russian relations with the Free 
World. We are now in the process of 
sifting information and studying 
speeches and actions in an attempt to 
formulate some guidelines to help in 
the analysis of the possible future effects 
of this dramatic move. 

For the purpose of offering examples 
of some lines of thought in this matter, 
I ask unanimous consent that an edito- 
rial from the New York Times of July 
10, entitled “Intrigue in Moscow,” and 
an article from the Times of the same 
date by Mr. C. L. Sulzberger entitled 
“The Kremlin’s Shakeup and Disarma- 
ment,” be printed in the body of the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks, 
Mr. Sulzberger calls attention to three 
areas of diplomacy which must be 
watched with interest for signs of al- 
tered Kremlin accents. He lists these 
as Germany, the Middle East, and dis- 
armament. 

Much more information is necessary 
before we can reach any clear conclusions 
on this subject, but I offer these articles 
to the attention of the Senate for pres- 
ent consideration. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


From the New York Times of July 10, 1957] 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS: THE KREMLIN’S SHAKEUP 
AND DISARMAMENT 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris, July 9—Purge in the Soviet Union 
serves as a built-in retirement and promotion 
method within a somewhat stultified society. 
From the great shakeups of the 1930’s to the 
current party overhaul young officials have 
moved rapidly to the top as older if not 
wiser men disappeared. 

This is a fascinating internal process. But 
it is not necessarily of political importance 
abroad, The system continues implacably 
no matter who is in the director's seat. It 
would be foolish to reckon upon dramatic 
change 


But, in the realm of foreign affairs, one 
may conjecture on a shift in emphasis even 
without any spectacular new line. Khru- 
shchev has, of course, dominated Soviet dip- 
Jomatic attitudes since his visits to China and 
Yugoslavia in 1954 and 1955. This was true 
despite the known opposition of Molotov. 

There are now three areas of diplomacy 
which must be watched with interest for 
signs of altered Kremlin accents. The first 
is Germany. The second is the Middle East. 
And the third is disarmament, now being 
discussed in London. 

It is unlikely there will be any Soviet 
change on Germany, Zhukov, who is second 
only to Khrushchev, opposes relinquishing 
the grip on Russia’s East German puppet. 

Perhaps there may be some softening in 
the Middle East. The arming of Arab States 
with which Shepilov’s name is linked re- 
sulted only in the Eisenhower doctrine. 
Charles Malik, Lebanese Foreign Minister, 
thinks Shepilov's political demise may mark 
an end to Moscow's risky Levantine experi- 
ments. But, although Khrushchev calls 
Shepiloy “the most shameless, doubledeal- 
ing individual,” Moscow radio insists “his 
role is somewhat overestimated” in connec- 
tion with Arab policy. 
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THE LIKELIEST AREA 


It is disarmament, however, the third dip- 
lomatic realm, that may first mirror foreign 
implications of the Soviet purge. Russia’s 
special envoy, Zorin, has now given an ini- 
tial hard answer to western proposals. But 
his position could yet become considerably 
more flexible. Why? 

Khrushchey went out of his way to explain 
it was Molotov and his group who “have 
been obstructing with all available means 
the implementation of measures for the re- 
laxation of international tension and the 
consolidation of peace * *.” He blamed 
them for opposing “the wise Leninist policy 
of peaceful coexistence between the Socialist 
and the capitalist systems.” 

Furthermore, Khrushchev singled out “the 
problem of disarmament, the banning of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons,” as “the most 
important international problem.” He 
promised to “relentlessly pursue easing of 
tension.” 

If Khrushchev is sincere in his wish to 
end the arms race, it should be easier for 
him to do so now that he has rid himself of 
an obstinate opposition. Zorin's present 
coolness may be mere bargaining technique. 
We are not yet in a position to know. 

Nevertheless we might find Molotov van- 
ishing for reasons of international policy 
much as he reappeared in 1939 for somewhat 
similar causes. Then he replaced Litvinov 
as Foreign Commissar in order to prepare for 
the pact with Hitler. Now his removal might 
conceivably make easier agreement on dis- 
armament, 

THE HUMAN FACTOR 


The human factor remains significant. 
President Eisenhower, whose life was spent 
in military service, dreams of ending his 
career as a peacemaker. Stassen, his repre- 
sentative in London, hopes to build a new 
political future as agent for such an achieve- 
ment. Are we now to find similar impulses 
on the Soviet side? 

Certainly it was Zhukov who first con- 
vinced other Bolsheviks of the ideologically 
impartial dangers of nuclear war. Does his 
friend Khrushchev hope to solidify his 
hierarchical position by pressing for an 
atomic weapons standstill? 

Such a development might eventually 
make less difficult the task of the London 
negotiators. But their problems are not 
easy to resolve. The Russians, feeling 
qualitatively equal with American nuclear 
advances, appear conditionally ready to halt 
tests. Yet, lagging behind us in stockpiles, 
they wish to continue making fissionable 
materials. 

We and the French feel it is only fair that 
more of the Communist bloc than of the Free 
World should be opened to mutual inspec- 
tion. Moscow's orbit is, after all, much 
larger. But France doesn’t like the idea of 
being permanently excluded from the 
atomic club by agreeing to forgo manufac- 
ture of such weapons. 

Britain, having just begun expensive fab- 
rication of super-arms and having recast its 
defense to rely solely upon them, cannot 
cease testing just at the threshold of new 
knowledge. That is, London cannot safely 
agree to this unless our President promises 
to share American atomic know-how. But 
Eisenhower is forbidden from doing so by 
law. 

The puzzle remains bewildering. But 
maybe some previous Moscow blocs can 
now be removed. Perhaps as Khrushchev 
nears the dictatorial summit he may become 
more reasonable to deal with. There is no 
doubt that Molotov was an obstructionist 
par excellence. 


[From the New York Times of July 10, 1957] 
INTRIGUE IN Moscow 


It is a fascinating story of intrigue and 
double dealing that has reached the world 
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from Moscow as the inside story behind 
the latest Soviet purge. A cabal is formed. 
It takes advantage of the absence of some of 
the rival clique’s members to win a majority 
in the ruling oligarchy. The leader of the 
defeated faction refuses to accept his defeat 
and demands that the wider group of sec- 
ondary oligarchs be given the right to decide 
the issues. He wins the support of the com- 
mander of the armed forces and then the 
fight is over with the positions of victors and 
vanquished reversed. 

One searches in vain through the ac- 
counts that have come from Moscow to find 
any elements in this story which would ba- 
sically distinguish it from what has hap- 
pened hundreds of times in the most back- 
ward countries of the world where rule by 
juntas of generals and politicians is normal. 
This is how the fate of the leadership of the 
Soviet Union was decided, but nowhere in 
the decisive struggle was there any impor- 
tance given to “dialectical materialism,” so- 
cialist democracy," “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat” or any of the other supposedly 
sacred ideas of world communism. This 
was a fight among gangsters, decided finally 
on the basis of which clique had the more 
guns at its disposal. Were gangster disputes 
in Chicago during prohibition days decided 
any differently? 

What emerges above all from the inside 
story of the Moscow power struggle is the 
degeneration of the Soviet system. By the 
facts published in Pravda alone it is now 
clear that Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Molo- 
tov believed they could have victory because 
they were accustomed to the notion that 
the winning group among the 11 Presidium 
members ruled the country. If Khrushchev 
had not broken the discipline of the group, 
the Soviet press this past week might have 
been filled with denunciations of his own 
“double dealing“ rather than that of his op- 
ponents. Neither the Malenkov nor the 
Khrushchev faction felt, or feels, any need 
to have the basic question of who should 
rule the Soviet Union decided by the Soviet 
people. The function of the Soviet people, 
in the eyes of these rulers, is simply to 
applaud “enthusiastically and unani- 
mously” whichever clique emerges the vie- 
tor from such secret struggles among the 
hierarchs. 

But the manner in which Khrushchev 
won this latest struggle must raise doubts 
about the future of the system. In the 
first place, if he can break Presidium disci- 
pline and reverse a Presidium decision 
by going to the central committee, has he 
not created a precedent that may prove 
troublesome in the future? Even more im- 
portant, is there not a price that will have 
to be paid Marshal Zhukov for this victory? 
Will the marshal be willing to be considered 
as having only 1 vote among 15 votes in 
the new Communist Party Presidium if he 
should differ with the majority on some key 
issue in the future? May it not enter his 
head that it should be he, rather than 
Khrushchev, who should occupy the center 
of the Soviet spotlight and the highest office 
in the land? 

Many a Soviet citizen must understand 
that what has happened in Moscow is a 
mockery of a decent political system, a re- 
turn to tactics such as Stalin used in the 
1920's, rather than an advance to some bet- 
ter future. The Soviet people today are 
far from the primitive, illiterate horde over 
whom Stalin fastened his dictatorship 30 
years ago. We underestimate their growth 
in learning, understanding, and capability 
if we assume that they will always be con- 
tent with such rule by gangster cliques. As 
it has to every other advanced industrial 
society in the world, democracy must and 
will come to the Soviet Union, 
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APPROVAL BY FRENCH NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY OF TREATIES 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Tuesday, July 9, the French 
National Assembly in an action of great 
historical significance approved two 
much discussed treaties, the treaty for a 
European Economic Community and the 
treaty for a European Atomic Energy 
Community. The West German Parlia- 
ment has already approved these treaties 
and the other four nations involved are 
expected to do so before January 1. 

The adoption of these treaties will 
mark a further step toward European 
economic federation which is a necessary 
first step to possible future political fed- 
eration. The development of the West 
European nations into a system de- 
signed to promote closer cooperation has 
been a goal of many statesmen since the 
end of World War II. The path toward 
this goal is strewn with numerous pitfalls 
and the process will understandably be 
slow. However, the benefits that will ac- 
crue to the peoples of Western Europe 
from open, continental markets, and to 
the peoples of the Free World from an in- 
crease in the great potential of this high- 
ly industrialized society by the peaceful 
use of atomic energy can prove an im- 
mense boon to the anti-Communist 
world. 

We in America welcome this initial 
step by the French Assembly and con- 
gratulate our friends for their foresight 
and courage in adopting these treaties. 
Mankind will be the ultimate beneficiary 
from their promulgation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the New 
York Times of July 10, entitled “Paris 
Makes History,” be printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Paris Makes History 

History was written im large letters in Paris 
last night when the French National Assem- 
bly approved 2 treaties designed to merge 
the economies of 6 European nations into an 
economic and atomic power bloc comprising 
175 million people. The French action also 
puts into effect the prior approval of these 
treaties by the decisive chamber of the West 
German Parliament that was conditioned on 
the French approval, and the other nations 
involved—Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg—expect to ratify in time to 
make the treaties effective on the target date 
of January 1, 1958. 

When the treaties do become effective they 
will lay down the legal foundation for both 
a European Economic Community and a 
European Atomic Energy Community func- 
tioning under supranational executive, par- 
Mamentary, and judicial authorities to which 
the component nations will surrender some 
of their national sovereignty. They will thus 
create what might be called a pre-federal 
structure which must inevitably lead to final 
federation, not only in the economic but 
also in the political field. 

In taking this action, the six nations, un- 
der the protection of their already common 
defense within the North Atlantic alliance, 
administer another major defeat to Soviet 
Russia, which, by threats and blandishments, 
sought to prevent any step toward European 
unification. It did so, of course, in the hope 
of being able to confront and overwhelm the 
West European nations individually. Now 
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Europe moves toward a new unity which 
promises to restore the Old Continent as a 
major world power. 

To that end the six nations propose, under 
the European Economic Community (Euro- 
market) treaty, to create a single market 
among themselves amounting to a customs 
union that has been the herald of political 
unification in other cases. This customs 
union, in a sense, already reaches behind 
the Iron Curtain by including all Germany 
without any tariff border for the Soviet zone. 
It also reaches beyond the borders of the 
six constituent nations by giving new im- 
petus to the British plan for a free-trade 
zone associated with the European Economic 
Community and comprising most free Euro- 
pean nations, Finally it reaches even be- 
yond Europe by associating with itself the 
six nations’ overseas territories from the 
Americas to Oceania, in particular the vast 
European dominions in Africa. 

A project so vast and so sweeping will take 
both time and careful, perhaps even painful, 
readjustments. But Europe is on the way, 
and the United States will welcome this 
development as giving new strength to the 
Free World. 


CIVIL RIGHTS: THE PART III ISSUE 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in this morning’s New York Times 
the distinguished columnist, Arthur 
Krock, has a very interesting column en- 
titled “The Part III Issue Made Clearer.” 

Mr. Krock’s discussion brings out 
clearly the misunderstandings which ap- 
parently have arisen over what part III 
of the pending civil-rights bill means, 
and I think it adds materially to an un- 
derstanding of the issue which will pres- 
ently be before us after the bill is made 
the pending business before the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Krock’s column to which I 
have referred be printed in the body of 
the Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Part III ISSUE MADE CLEARER 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, July 11.—A colloquy between 
Senator DIRKSEN, of Illinois, and Senator 
Ervin, of North Carolina, has served more 
than any previous discussion of the admin- 
istration’s civil-rights bill to clarify for lay- 
men the issue over part III of the measure 
that was dramatized by Senator RUSSELL of 
Georgia. The net of the Senatorial exchange 
was this: 

DIRKSEN. The fact that part III of the ad- 
ministration’s draft specifically embodies 
section 1985, title 42, United States Code 
(which automatically invokes section 1993 
that empowers the President to use the 
Armed Forces and the militia to enforce ju- 
dicial process) has no special meaning or new 
significance. That is because, beginning in 
1795 and as recently as 1956, Congress has 
given this power to the President to enforce 
the laws of the land, among which are the 
new group of equal rights established by the 
courts since 1954. Therefore, the embodi- 
ment of these statutes in part III furnishes 
no power to the President he has not already. 

Ervin. But the invocation of this particu- 
lar chain of statutes in part III gives the 
President the power to call out the troops to 
enforce an equal rights Judgment of the Fed- 
eral courts (injunctive or otherwise). This 
is a new Presidential authority because, un- 
der all the related statutes, the condition 
precedent to calling out the troops must 
practically amount to an insurrection.. 
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“All that {t would be necessary to do 
, said Ervin to DIRKSEN, “would be 
to obtain a Judgment against me or one of my 
constituents under title 42, section 
1985. * * * That would be the fundamental 
difference.“ 

“Not as I read the language,” said DRE- 
sen to Ervin. The earlier grants of Presi- 
dential authority to use the Armed Forces do 
not require any insurrection at all. [They 
deal merely] with the execution of [all] the 
laws.” 

THAT LAYMEN CAN COMPREHEND 

A layman is not qualified to choose be- 
tween opposed legal interpretations by these 
two lawyers, who have made distinguished 
contributions to the pending Senate debate. 
But these simple facts any layman can com- 
prehend: 

1. The specific invocation of a statute 
(1933 via 1985) that empowers the President 
to call out troops “to aid in the execution of 
judicial process” was drafted into part III 
(that deals with all equal rights granted, or 
as judicially interpreted), but was left out 
of part IV (that deals wholly with the right 
to vote). 

2. Senator Russert has charged that this 
unique factor of part III “was deliberately 
drawn to enable the use of the military forces 
to destroy the system of separation of the 
races in the Southern States at the point of 
a bayonet.” His southern colleagues who 
do not go so far agree that this potential 
military enforcement of racial integration ih 
all forms was inserted in part III in a manner 
so oblique and obscure as to justify suspicion 
of motives. 

3. These Senators base their charge of 
obliqueness and obscurity on the circum- 
stance that the part III text mentions only 
section 1985 of title 42, and that only after 
close search was it discovered that among 
the other sections invoked by 1985 was 1993. 

THE REFERENCE EXPLAINED 

So much a layman can comprehend of the 
attack on this part of the bill made by Rus- 
SELL, and of the legal issue as drawn by DIRK- 
SEN and Ervin. But none of this answers 
another and very important question: What 
is the explanation of the unique insertion in 
the drafting of part III. if it is not what 
RUSSELL charges and other southern Sen- 
ators are wondering about? 

This correspondent applied for the answer 
to the Department of Justice, where the ad- 
ministration measure was composed. A 
spokesman of the drafting group gave it as 
follows: 

“No intrigue or hidden design was in- 
volved. The omission from part IV of the 
statutory reference in part III was an acci- 
dent. There is no reason why it could not 
have been inserted in both parts. Or it 
could have been left entirely out of part III 
because, as Senator DIRKSEN has clearly 
shown, the Presidential power to employ 
troops to enforce all laws of the land already 
is established in several statutes, and the 
group of civil rights which part III seeks to 
enforce is equally the law of the land. 

“So many hands were engaged in the draft- 
ing that it is impossible to say with cer- 
tainty how it was determined to make this 
insertion in part III. But this part, as con- 
trasted with part IV, had to amend some 
existing law to cover the new group of equal 
rights. So section 1985 was chosen because 
it invokes an essential series.” 

Acceptance of this explanation will not, 
however, dispose of the southerners’ reasons 
for their special objections to part III. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
has referred to the so-called civil-rights 
bill and the origin of part III. I have 
had occasion to recur to the letter signed 
by Herbert Brownell, Jr., Attorney Gen- 
eral, to the Speaker of the House of 
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Representatives and to the President of 
the Senate, under date of April 9, 1956, 
in which he proposed this legislation. 

It is most interesting to observe that 
the original proposed legislation which 
was sent to Congress in 1956 provided 
for the creation of a Commission to com- 
plete, as the Attorney General calls it, a 
broad and thorough study in the field of 
civil rights. ‘This was described in part 
I of the letter of the Attorney General 
and he forwarded a bill detailing the 
Commission proposal. 

Likewise, he requested the inclusion in 
the proposed legislation of provisions for 
the establishment of a Civil Rights Sec- 
tion in the Department of Justice. He 
forwarded a draft of legislation to effect 
this result. Of course those provisions 
appear as part II of the bill which is 
sought to be brought before the Senate 
by motion. 

But, Mr. President, when the Attorney 
General dealt with the issue presented in 
part III of the bill, which the Congress is 
asked to pass, in his letter he requested 
that the Commission give thorough study 
to the field of civil rights, and that the 
Congress give thorough study to it be- 
fore proceeding to legislate. 

I read a brief paragraph from the let- 
ter of the Attorney General, as contained 
in House Report No. 291, 85th Congress, 
ist session, dated April 1, 1957: 

Under another civil rights statute (sec. 
1985 of title 42 of the United States Code) — 


That is the section which is sought to 
be amended by part III 
conspiracies to interfere with certain rights 
can be redressed only by a civil suit by the 
individual injured thereby. I urge consid- 
eration by the Congress and the proposed 
bipartisan Commission of a proposal author- 
izing the Attorney General to initiate civil 
action where necessary to protect the rights 
secured by that statute. 


Mr. President, in his recommendations 
dealing with the creation of the proposed 
Commission, the Attorney General sent 
a legislative proposal to the Congress. 
In his recommendations dealing with 
the creation of a proposed Civil Rights 
Section of the Department of Justice, he 
accompanied the letter with a legislative 
recommendation. On April 9, 1956, he 
did not even send to Congress a legis- 
lative recommendation, nor did he inti- 
mate the far-reaching effect and scope 
of part III of the bill; but he recom- 
mended that the bipartisan Commission 
which he urged be created to make the 
study and make recommendations in the 
matter of civil rights under section 1985 
of title 42 of the code. 

Mr. President, what has happened to 
that recommendation today? Today the 
Attorney General is proposing the crea- 
tion of the Commission which he said 
should study this field; but he has be- 
fore the Congress proposed legislation of 
the most far-reaching type amending 
section 1985 to carry out the provisions 
before the Commission is even created. 
These were the provisions he desired the 
Commission and the Congress to study. 

Another reason why Senators should 
stop, look, and listen before they vote 
for this part III is that the Attorney 
General did not even submit it as a legis- 
lative matter in his proposal of April 
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1956. He said, indeed, that the Com- 
mission should study the field fully, and 
that then the Congress should use the 
studies as a basis of some legislation in 
that field. Yet in the bill which now 
has come to the Congress it is proposed 
not only to have the Congress proceed 
with legislation in that field before the 
Commission is created, but also that that 
be done before a Senate committee has 
had an opportunity fully to analyze the 
proposal. 

Mr. President, I have been accused of 
making extreme statements in regard to 
part III. When I consider the history 
of this proposal, I consider my exposé 
most moderate in tone. I try to be mod- 
erate—to use a word which has been 
greatly abused here in recent weeks. 
But I say the cold record shows that 
when the civil-rights bill was first sent 
to Congress it was never contemplated 
that Congress would legislate to the ex- 
tent provided in part III of the bill with- 
out giving consideration to the impact 
of its provisions upon the lives of 40 mil- 
lion of as good Americans as live under 
our flag. It is proposed to cram this 
force proposal down our throats before 
the Commission the Attorney General 
recommends has been authorized or 
appointed, much less conducted any 
hearings. 

‘THE EXECUTIVE DOMINATES CONGRESS 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. How long has it been 
since Congress has been trusted to write 
its own legislation? Congress formerly 
more than 24 years ago now- refused to 
accept legislation written by the execu- 
tive. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say there is a 
tendency not to trust Congress to write 
its own legislation; and I have deplored 
that tendency. The Recorp will show 
that I have deplored again and again 
the tendency of the Congress of the 
United States to become merely an ap- 
pendage of the executive and judicial 
branches of the Government and to ac- 
cept and pass only bills prepared and 
forwarded from the executive depart- 
ments. However, this part III was not 
even forwarded originally. : 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that certain excerpts, which contain 
practically ali the letter of the Attorney 
General, be printed at this point in the 
REcorD, as a part of my remarks. I 
hope all Senators will read the excerpts, 
so as to see that when this proposed 
legislation had its genesis, it was not even 
proposed that these far-reaching steps 
authorized in part III would be taken 
without the benefit of a study to be made 
by the proposed commission. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Rept. No. 291, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


APRIL 9, 1956. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: * * *, 

Where there are charges that by one means 
or another the vote is being denied, we must 
find out all of the facts—the extent, the 
methods, the results. The same is true of 
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substantial charges that unwarranted eco- 
nomic or other pressures are being applied 
to deny fundamental rights safeguarded by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. 

The need for a full-scale public study as 
requested by the President is manifest. The 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
has no general investigative power of the 
scope required to undertake such a study. 
The study should be objective and free from 
partisanship. It should be broad and at the 
same time thorough. 

Civil rights are of primary concern to all 
our people. To this end the Commission's 
membership must be truly bipartisan and 
geographically representative. 

A bill detailing the Commission proposal is 
submitted with this statement, 

The proposed legislation provides that the 
Commission shall have six members, appoint- 
ed by the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. No more than three may 
be of the same political party. The Com- 
mission will be temporary, expiring 2 years 
from the effective date of the statute, unless 
extended by Congress. It will have authority 
to subpena witnesses, take testimony under 
oath, and request necessary data from any 
executive department or agency. It may be 
required to make interim reports pending 
completion of a comprehensive final report 
containing findings and recommendations. 

The Commission will have authority to 
hold public hearings. Knowledge and under- 
standing of every element of the problem will 
give greater clarity and perspective to one of 
the most difficult problems facing our coun- 
try. Such a study, fairly conducted, will tend 
to unite responsible people in common effort 
to solve these problems. Investigation and 
hearings will bring into sharper focus the 
areas of responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of the States under our constitu- 
tional system. Through greater public un- 
derstanding, therefore, the Commission may 
chart a course of progress to guide us in the 
years ahead, 
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At present the Civil Rights Section of 
the Department of Justice is one of a num- 
ber of sections located within the Criminal 
Division. The protection of civil rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution is a gov- 
ernmental function and responsibility of 
first importance. It merits the full direction 
of a highly qualified lawyer, with the status 
of Assistant Attorney General, appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

In this area, as pointed out more fully 
below, more emphasis should be on civil 
law remedies. The civil rights enforcement 
activities of the Department of Justice 
should not, therefore, be confined to the 
Criminal Division, 

The decisions and decrees of the United 
States Supreme Court relating to integra- 
tion in the field of education and in other 
areas, and the civil rights cases coming be- 
fore the lower Federal courts in increasing 
numbers, are indicative of generally broad- 
ening legal activity in the civil rights field. 

These considerations call for the authori- 
zation of an additional Assistant Attorney 
General to direct the Government's legal 
activities in the field of civil rights. A draft 
of legislation to effect this result is sub- 
mitted herewith, 

mr 


The present laws affecting the right of 
franchise were conceived in another era. 
Today every interference with this right 
should not necessarily be treated as a crime. 
Yet the only method of enforcing existing 
laws protecting this right is through crim- 
inal proceedings. 

Civil remedies have not been available 
to the Attorney General in this field. We 
think that they should be. Criminal cases 
in a field charged with emotion are extraor- 
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dinarily difficult for all concerned. Our 
ultimate goal is the safeguarding of the free 
exercise of the voting right, subject to the 
legitimate power of the State to prescribe 
necessary and fair yoting qualifications. To 
this end, civil proceedings to forestall de- 
nials of the right may often be far more ef- 
fective in the long run than harsh criminal 
proceedings to punish after the event. 

The existing civil voting statute (sec. 
1971 of title 42, U. S. C.) declares that all 
citizens who are otherwise qualified to vote 
at any election (State or Federal) shall be 
entitled to exercise their vote without dis- 
tinction of race or color. The statute is 
limited, however, to deprivations of voting 
rights by State officers or other persons pur- 
porting to act under authority of law. In 
the interest of proper law-enforcement to 
guarantee to all of our citizens the rights to 
which they are entitled under the Consti- 
tution, I urge consideration by the Congress 
and the proposed bipartisan Commission of 
three changes. 

First, addition of a section which will pre- 
vent anyone from threatening, intimidating, 
or coercing an individual in the exercise of 
his right to vote, whether claiming to act 
under authority of law or not, in any elec- 
tion, general, special, or primary, concerning 
candidates for Federal office. 

Second, authorization to the Attorney 
General to bring injunction or other civil 
proceedings on behalf of the United States or 
the aggrieved person in any case covered by 
the statute, as so changed. 

Third, elimination of the requirement that 
all State administrative and judicial reme- 
dies must be exhausted before access can be 
had to the Federal court. 

Iv 

Under another civil rights statute (sec. 
1985 of title 42 of the United States Code) 
conspiracies to interfere with certain rights 
can be redressed only by a civil suit by the 
individual injured thereby. I urge consider- 
ation by the Congress and the proposed bi- 
partisan Commission of a proposal authoriz- 
ing the Attorney General to initiate civil 
action where necessary to protect the rights 
secured by that statute. 

I believe that consideration of these pro- 

not only will give us the means in- 
telligently to meet our responsibility for the 
safeguarding of constitutional rights in this 
country, but will reaffirm our determination 
to secure equal justice under law for all 
people. 
Sincerely, 
BROWNELL, Jr., 
Attorney General. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Has it not been at 
least 24 or 25 years since the Congress 
has been trusted to write its own legisla- 
tion in almost any field, and also to fig- 
ure out a budget which would meet the 
recommendations included or embodied 
in a message from the White House? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
plore as much as any Senator could the 
surrender of the rights of the Congress 
and its inclination to subordinate itself. 
It is not a new position on my part; I 
took it within a year or two after I came 
to the Senate, and I maintained it during 
the administration of two Democratic 
Presidents. 

Mr. MALONE. I join the Senator 
from Georgia in urging that the Con- 
gress write its own legislation and revert 
to the practice of accepting only the 
message on the state of the Union and 
recommendations from the White House. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I must say that if the 
Congress did write all of its own legisla- 
tion, we would not now be confronted 
with any such attempt at legislative 
legerdemain and obscuration, as is evi- 
denced in part III of the bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr, RUSSELL. Mr. President, has 
my time expired? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the time of the 
Senator from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I shall 
yield in the time of the Senator from 
Utah, if he obtains recognition. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is all right; I 
should like to obtain the floor, if I can. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For the 
time being, the Chair is inclined to be 
lenient in enforcing the 3-minute rule. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I wonder whether the Senator from 
Utah can be recognized. If he is recog- 
nized, then he can ask the question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I wish 
to learn the date of the letter from which 
the Senator from Georgia was quoting. 
I refer to the letter from Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The letter is dated 
April 9, 1956. It is the only letter which 
appears in the report submitted by the 
House committee when it reported this 
bill on April 1, 1957. If there had been 
any further official communication, I as- 
sume the House committee would have 
used the most recent one. 

The letter is a part of the majority 
report urging on the House of Repre- 
sentatives the passage of the bill; and 
the report quotes from the letter of the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
the Honorable Herbert Brownell, when 
he sent to the Congress a draft of his so- 
called civil-rights proposed legislation. 
He did not send a draft of part II 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, all I 
wish to know is the date of the letter. 

I wish to use for another matter the 
3 minutes allowed to me. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield to me for 30 
seconds only? 

Mr. WATKINS. Very well. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Since there is no Sen- 
ate committee report, I have referred to 
the House committee report. The letter 
will be found beginning on page 13 of 
the House committee report. I hope all 
Senators will read the letter, because I 
think it is a most significant communica- 
tion. 

I thank the Senator from Utah for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. I was not in the Cham- 
ber when he first began to speak, and I 
did not hear him state the date of the 
letter, 


THE NEED FOR LONG-RANGE MIN- 
ERALS POLICY LEGISLATION 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, much 


of our discussion of legislative matters is 
concerned with economics and material 
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costs. Frequently, the human values of 
legislative problems and Federal policies 
are ignored or forgotten. 

During the past few weeks, I have been 
appearing on this floor almost daily to 
urge expeditious action upon the pro- 
posals made for long-range minerals 
policy legislation, much as my colleague, 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Jonwson], has 
been regularly stressing the need for 
more effective long-range efforts in the 
area of water-resource legislation. I am 
pleased to commend my good friend, the 
Senator from Texas, for his persistent 
recognition of the importance of keeping 
the vital subject of water-resource de- 
velopment constantly before us. Like 
mineral-resource development, it is a 
subject of great national interest that 
merits widespread, bipartisan support. 

However, in reviewing my comments 
to the Senate, I am impressed that per- 
haps I may have concentrated a little 
too much upon the economic aspects of 
the emergency facing much of our do- 
mestic minerals industry. 

Those economic aspects are important, 
without a doubt. In these days of record 
Federal spending and an astronomical 
national debt, it behooves all of us to 
justify our bills economically and to show 
that we are concerned with costs and 
with the economical use of public funds. 

However, it is not enough to point out 
that the dumping of foreign minerals has 
depressed prices and closed down do- 
mestic mines and smelters of strategic 
minerals. People who live in areas which 
do not have mining as a basic industry 
may not be aware that many hard- 
working, competent people are directly 
affected by these adverse results of na- 
tional policy. Mines are by no means 
completely mechanized. Men still run 
the mining machines and man the 
smelters, and they are affected by such 
economic disasters as the lead-zine price 
toboggan slide just as much as they 
would be if their means of livelihood 
were washed out by a flood or buried by 
an earthquake. 

Fortunately, there is no loss of life or 
personal injury associated with the eco- 
nomic collapse of a basic industry—and 
frequently the only industry in a mining 
district—as there is in these other dis- 
asters. But there is the human impact 
of uncertainty, unemployment, and dis- 
placement of population that occurs in a 
natural disaster. 

The fact that these adverse economic 
and social tragedies have been and are 
being perpetrated in our mining com- 
munities underscores the need for 
prompt Congressional attention to this 
long-range minerals policy Igislation. 
This proposed legislation will not. solve 
all the problems of this domestic indus- 
try—not by any means. But it will go 
a long way toward effecting a permanent, 
long-range solution, and it will provide 
new hope and encouragement to people 
in domestic mining areas who have been 
long beset by ruinous competition from 
foreign minerals producers. 

Mr. President, I am taking the liberty 
to ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor» at this point, 
a letter I received from a citizen living 
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in the Tintic mining district of Utah, 
where the lone surviving lead-zine ac- 
tivity recently shut down. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Eureka, UTAH, July 9, 1957. 
Hon. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
Senator from Utah, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WATKINS: Please allow me to 
inform you that 25 days have passed since 
70 of us were laid off our jobs at Chief Con- 
solidated mine, here in Eureka, Utah. 

Being a Utah native yourself, you know 
that we people prefer to stand on our own 
two feet, without help. But we have lost 
our jobs and there is no other employment 
here. 

We have been to Provo, Utah, and applied 
for unemployment compensation. To Provo 
from Eureka is 90 miles, round trip. We 
have been to the unemployment office and 
met with the officials there two times. To 
the date of this letter we have not received 
any help. 

Most of us owe a grocery bill that is larger 
now in dollars and cents than our first com- 
pensation check will be. This condition 
really puts the grocery store owner in a spot; 
he has to pay his bills and his only source 
of income is from the trade of us people, 
who, in turn, cannot pay our bills because 
we are out of work. 

We all sincerely appreciate your efforts 
toward getting some form of help for the 
lead-zinc mines. 

If it is in your power to do so, will you 
please look into the matter of helping us get 
some unemployment compensation to aid us 
in supporting our families until such time 
that either the mine reopens or we are com- 
pelled to move away from our homes here in 
Eureka, Utah. 

Many sincere thanks. 

T. A. GUSTIN. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, while 
I do not believe that I know Mr. Gustin 
personally, his community is just across 
the boundary of my home county, and I 
know many of the miners in the Tintic 
district and in the Park City mining dis- 
tricts to the north of Utah County. 
These men are some of the world’s best 
hard-rock miners. They are hard- 
working, industrious, and skilled in the 
mining trade. But like all skilled crafts- 
men, they are dependent upon the basic 
industry to provide jobs for them, and 
when the mining industry is sick or 
dying, their skills become of limited 
value on the employment market, and 
unless related employment is available, 
they are destined to suffer great per- 
sonal hardship. 

I am well aware that this communica- 
tion properly should have been addressed 
to the State of Utah, which administers 
the State employment service and looks 
after the public welfare needs of the 
residents of the State; and I intend to 
refer the letter to State officials for 
their action within the State organiza- 
tional framework. 

However, I believe that Mr. Gustin was 
perfectly justified in writing to a Repre- 
sentative of the State in the Congress 
on this matter, because the past quarter 
century of free trade policies adopted 
and maintained by the Congress has 
directly contributed to the crisis in the 
lead-zine mining areas of Utah and 
other States. Like it or not, the Con- 
gress must accept a large share of the 
responsibility for the loss of these 70 
jobs in the Tintic mining district. 
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Moreover, it is up to us to decide, and 
to decide as quickly as we can do so with 
justice and reason, whether we want 
American workmen paid our compara- 
tively high wages to produce our strategic 
minerals—which are available in relative 
abundance—and which contribute to 
other supporting industries in our econ- 
omy, or whether we want these vital do- 
mestic industries to close down so that 
we can contribute to employment of 
miners and related workers in foreign 
lands. This is the basic issue in our de- 
mand for long-range stabilizing minerals 
legislation, because foreign producers, 
paying slave wages by comparison to 
ours, can undercut us in the pricing of 
virtually any basic mineral we are able 
to produce. And as we know from ex- 
perience, some cartels of foreign pro- 
ducers are not above dumping products 
at even less than the low foreign costs 
to eliminate American domestic compe- 
tition and leaving the market free for 
untrammeled price manipulation. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that 
the Senate Finance and Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committees will some- 
how find time to initiate hearings on 
these long-range minerals bills, S. 2375 
and S. 2376. The House Ways and 
Means Committee has taken special ac- 
tion to schedule hearings August 1 and 
2 on a companion bill in the House. I 
commend our colleagues in the House 
for taking this action to expedite Con- 
gressional consideration of these 
measures, 


ADVANCE INFORMATION ON EXAM- 
INATIONS OF CIVIL SERVICE 
OPENINGS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter which I sent on June 24 to the 
Honorable Harris Ellsworth, Chairman 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, and a copy of Mr. Ellsworth's 
reply, dated July 11. I believe this cor- 
respondence will be of interest to my 
Senate colleagues, especially those serv- 
ing on the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

There being no objection, the cor- 
respondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

JUNE 24, 1957. 
The Honorable Harris ELLSWORTH, 
Chairman, United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have at hand a 
copy of the Providence Evening Bulletin of 
Thursday, June 20, which contains an article 
quoting Harold R. Shippee, assistant to the 
chairman of the Republican State central 
committee of Rhode Island, William T. 
Broomhead. 

The article reads in part as follows: 

“Harold R. Shippee, assistant to the chair- 
man, added that the committee (State cen- 
tral committee) was performing very valu- 
able services for the local organizations, par- 
ticularly in the securing of civil service 
appointments. 

“He described how the committee was able 
to learn of civil service job openings in ad- 
vance of their being posted on bulletin 
boards, and thus had time to make up a 
small digest so members of the party could 
learn of the openings and put their applica- 
tions in first.” 
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Direct quote follows: “It was Bill's brain- 
child, but he’s too modest to tell you about 
it, said Mr. Shippee.” 

The Secretary of the Rhode Island State 
Civil Service Commission, Howard Farrell, 
has issued a public statement to the effect 
that no advance information is given any 
political committee in Rhode Island regard- 
ing State Civil Service announcements for 
position openings or examihations leading 
to appointments, 

I would highly appreciate your comments 
and a complete report as to whether the 
United States Civil Service Commission fur- 
nishes the Republican State central commit- 
tee in Rhode Island—or for that matter any 
political committee—advance information 
on examinations or civil service openings. 

I am considering inserting this letter and 
your reply in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and 
also releasing both to the press. 

Yours sincerely, 
‘THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN. 


UNITED STATES 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., July 11, 1957. 
Hon. THEODORE F. GREEN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR GREEN: In order to reply 
fully to your letter of June 24, 1957, it was 
necessary for us to obtain detailed informa- 
tion from our first region office in Boston. 
In that connection, the region forwarded to 
us a clipping from the Providence Journal 
reporting that Mr. Shippee said he did not 
intend to imply that his committee was 
receiving preferential notice of civil-service 
examinations. This clipping is attached. 

We have checked into the mailing lists of 
our regional office and of the four estab- 
lishment boards of civil-service examiners 
in the State of Rhode Island. These are the 
principal sources of Federal examination 
announcements which are mailed to post- 
office information points for posting and 
public distribution on an appointed date. 
None of these offices has on its mailing list 
any political committee or any of the in- 
dividuals referred to in the newspaper story 
as officers of the Republican State Central 
Committee of Rhode Island, 

Thus we find no foundation for any claim 
that this committee has requested or is get- 
ting advance information on Federal exami- 
nation announcements, On the date speci- 
fied for posting, examination announcements 
are, of course, available to the public at post- 
office information points. The examiner in 
charge at the Providence Post Office has 
informed the Commission that he has had 
requests on several occasions from Mr. 
Broomhead, chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee, or personnel in 
his office, for announcements which are open 
to the public for filing. The examiner has 
several times furnished copies of examina- 
tion announcements requested by Mr. 
Broomhead, but states that on no occasion 
has he ever furnished any advance informa- 
tion concerning examination announcements 
to Mr. Broomhead or to any committee or 
individual. 

In view of the present labor shortage sit- 
uation, many Federal examinations are open 
continuously. Those that have closing dates 
normally allow 3 weeks to a month for filing 
applications. Therefore, we do not see how 
it could be of particular advantage to any 
competitor to have advance notice of exami- 
nations. Nevertheless, we are convinced, on 
the basis of our checkup, that there is no 
foundation for the statement that the com- 
mittee is able to learn of Federal civil-serv- 
ice examinations in advance of their being 
posted on bulletin boards, 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRIS ELLSWORTH, 
Chairman. 
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THE O'MAHONEY AMENDMENT TO 
THE CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, this 
morning there appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald a very 
informative letter from a group of dis- 
tinguished lawyers dealing with the so- 
called compromise jury trial amendment 
which is to be offered by the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHoney]. The 
letter points out that the so-called 
O’Mahoney compromise would render 
unenforceable what may prove to be the 
first civil-rights bill enacted by Congress 
since the 1870’s. The letter further 
points out that merely by pleading not 
guilty in a criminal contempt case, and 
by denying the allegations in a civil con- 
tempt case, a defendant can create ques- 
tions of fact insuring his trial by a jury 
biased against the execution of the civil- 
rights laws of the land, and that the 
amendment would inevitably result in 
interposing all-white juries between the 
protective civil-rights decrees of the 
courts and their enforceability. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
very able letter be printed in the REC- 
ORD at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

O'MAHONEY COMPROMISE 


We regret the necessity to take issue with 
the proposal of Senator O’Manoney for jury 
trials in contempt proceedings that may 
arise under the pending civil-rights bill 
whenever there are one or more questions 
of fact to be determined. 

But this proposed amendment, far from 
being a compromise as indicated in your 
July 10 editorial, O'Mahoney Compromise, 
would render unenforcable what may prove 
to be the first civil-rights bill enacted by the 
Congress since the 1870's. 

The pending civil-rights bill authorizes 
the Attorney General, after full and fair 
judicial proceedings, to obtain Federal in- 
junctions protecting the civil rights of mi- 
nority groups, including most significantly 
the right to vote. 

In line with almost 200 years of practice 
in similar cases in American courts, a prac- 
tice many times upheld as constitutional by 
the Supreme Court, contempts of such Gov- 
ernment-obtained injunctions would be 
tried by the courts rather than by juries. 

It seems particularly appropriate that this 
traditional constitutional practice should be 
followed in the pending civil-rights bill 
since the southern Federal judges (all of 
course confirmed, and many proposed for 
office, by the same southern Senators now 
demanding jury trials) who would be called 
upon to try the contempt actions could 
hardly be deemed unfriendly either to the 
defendants or to the prevailing mores of 
the South which made the injunction 
necessary. 

Because of these considerations, the House 
of Representatives wisely defeated all south- 
ern proposals to emasculate the bill with 
jury trial amendments. 

The latest in this series of emasculating 
jury trial amendments is the one offered by 
Senator O'’MAHONEY requiring jury trials in 
civil-rights contempt cases involying one or 
more questions of fact. 

For all practical purposes, this amendment 
is no different than the ones which preceded 
it; its inevitable effect will be to invite con- 
tempt of civil-rights injunctions by inter- 
posing all-white juries between the judicial 
order and its enforceability. 

Merely by pleading not guilty in a crim- 
inal contempt case and by denying the alle- 
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gations in a civil contempt case, the de- 
fendant will create questions of fact insuring 
his trial by a jury biased against the exe- 
cution of the civil-rights laws of the land, 

The O'Mahoney amendment will require 
jury trials in all cases of contempt, civil or 
criminal. The suggestion by the Senator 
that no question of fact would be created, 
and thus no jury trial required, by the 
refusal of a county official to register a voter, 
cannot withstand examination. 

To create an issue of fact and thus obtain 
a jury trial, a county official subject to an 
injunction would simply have to assert that 
he failed to register the voter in question, 
not because of his race or color, but for some 
alleged defect in his eligibility for registra- 
tion. As anyone who has ever observed any 
litigation can attest, nothing can be simpler 
than the creation of questions of fact. 

Existing law provides ample authority for 
Federal judges in their discretion to submit 
factual questions to an advisory jury. The 
O'Mahoney amendment, by making it man- 
datory for Federal judges to submit all fac- 
tual questions to juries for binding verdicts, 
would interpose a white jury between the 
protective civil-rights decree of the court and 
its enforceability. 

We suggest that the attempted distinction 
between factual and legal questions provides 
no basis for a determination as to the pro- 
priety of jury trials in proceedings that may 
arise under the civil-rights bill. 

J. ALBERT WOLL. 
GERHARD VAN ARKEL. 
THOMAS E. Harris, 
HERMAN EDELSBERG. 
EDbMOND F. ROVNER. 


WASHINGTON. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, con- 
tinuing on the same subject, let me say 
that in my opinion the amendment 
of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O'MAHONEY] would also inevitably result 
in interposing jury trials in virtually all 
contempt cases arising out of violations 
of Federal court injunctions which seek 
to prevent citizens from being deprived 
of their civil rights, particularly the 
right to vote. It would take from 
American courts the full and direct power 
to require compliance with duly obtained 
court orders, in line with the equity prac- 
tice upheld as constitutional by the Su- 
preme Court since the founding of our 
Government. It would, therefore, make 
the proposed civil-rights law largely 
unenforceable. 

The provisions of the amendment re- 
quiring jury trial, “if it appears that 
there are one of more questions of fact 
to be determined,” would clearly result 
in interposing juries in virtually every 
case, because every case has questions of 
fact. Persons alleged to have violated 
or to be violating Government-obtained 
injunctions—or their ingenious law- 
yers—could certainly raise a question 
of fact by the simple act of denying the 
charges against them in a civil contempt 
action, or by pleading not guilty in a 
criminal contempt case. In the simplest 
of all cases, where a county official re- 
fuses to register a Negro voter, he could 
obviously deny that his refusal was based 
upon the applicant's color, and thus cre- 
ate an issue of fact. While I am not 
myself a lawyer, I would not underrate 
the capacity of the members of that pro- 
fession to find grounds easily in such 
simple cases, and also in the more com- 
plex ones, for asserting that there is a 
question of fact. 
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While it is asserted that, under this 
amendment, the submission of the case 
to the jury would be discretionary with 
the judge, I do not believe that would 
be the practical effect of the amend- 
ment at all. Under rule 39C of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, a Fed- 
eral judge already has power to call in 
an advisory jury. If the amendment 
were intended as purely discretionary, 
therefore, the power is already granted 
under existing court rules. 

Since the amendment requires the 
submission of questions of fact to a jury 
in these contempt cases, however, few 
judges would risk reversal by an appel- 
late bench ruling that they had ignored 
one or more issues of fact. 

Thus, every judge, to be safe, in any 
case of doubt as to whether there was 
a question of fact, would unquestion- 
ably under the amendment call in a 
jury. If there are any Federal judges 
reluctant to take the responsibility which 
equity procedure has placed upon them 
since the beginning of our Government 
for the issuance and enforcement of in- 
junctive orders to prevent irreparable 
injury, this amendment, of course, would 
provide an easy way out. 

It is particularly difficult to see any 
justice in the effort to interpose a jury 
to determine whether a person who 
has been ordered not to deprive an- 
other of his constitutional rights should, 
in fact, obey the order of the court. The 
person against whom the order is di- 
rected, and who may be charged with 
contempt for disobeying the order, can 
purge himself of contempt by compli- 
ance or obedience. 


Where, as in the case of voting rights, i 


the time may be short, and delay may 
be crucial, the interposing of a jury trial 
on some alleged question of fact may de- 
feat compliance with the court’s order 
by the mere passage of time. There 
should be no such limiting factor on 
a court’s power to secure obedience to 
its lawful orders and to prevent the 
deprivation of constitutional rights. The 
fact that someone may raise an issue 
as to some facts is no excuse for dis- 
obeying or delaying compliance with the 
court’s order. 

In summary, therefore, the suggested 
amendment would seriously hamstring 
the proposed civil-rights law because: 
First, issues of fact can be raised in vir- 
tually all such contempt cases; second, 
the calling in of a jury is mandatory, 
not discretionary, in those circum- 
stances where there is such a question 
of fact; third, the judge who is doubt- 
ful about what the evidence will show, 
or who is timid, will find that granting 
a jury trial is a bulwark against reversal 
on appeal or against popular disfavor; 
fourth, interposing a jury may well pre- 
vent or delay a judge’s action to secure 
compliance with his lawful orders pro- 
tecting citizens’ constitutional rights; 
fifth, equity procedure in appropriate 
cases without juries is just as lawful 
and in accord with the Constitution as 


jury trials in their proper place; and, | 


sixth, there is an obvious and demon- 
strated reluctance of juries in areas of 
tension and high feeling—as contrasted 
with Federal judges, who have life 
tenure—to render objective judgments 
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against persons accused of violating 
rights of Negroes. 

Preventive action by the courts to pro- 
tect and sustain constitutional rights, 
which is the major and moderate objec- 
tive of the bill, would thus be effectively 
blocked by the proposed amendment. I 
hope it will be defeated when it comes 
before the Senate for a vote, and that 
the Senate will pass the bill with no such 
weakening amendments, 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to raise a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand in the 
debate yesterday the statement was 
made that the committee hearings on 
the so-called civil-rights bill had not 
been printed. May I inquire of the Chair 
whether that statement is correct and 
whether in fact such hearings have been 
printed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the Senator from Illi- 
nois has not stated a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I then ask 
unanimous consent that the hearing on 
the civil-rights bill be placed on the desk 
of each Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas and Mr. 
MORSE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would 
want to object to that request at the 
moment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I to understand 
that the Senator from Texas has ob- 
jected? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have ob- 
jected to that request at this time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. As I recall, in the course 
of my remarks yesterday I said the hear- 
ings had not been printed. That was 
my understanding. If the hearings have 
been printed, I think they should be 
placed on our desks, and very quickly, so 
they will be available for debate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am quite sure the 
hearings have been printed. I have 
read what seemed to be the Senate com- 
mittee hearings. 

May I address a question of fact to the 
Chair? Is it a fact that the hearings 
have been printed? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall be 
glad to discuss the matter with the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, in an attempt to make 
available to all Senators any hearings 
that may be available. I am informed 
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by the attachés of the Senate who have 
knowledge of this matter that there are 
presently no copies of the hearings here. 
I have not had the matter brought to my 
attention until the Senator from Illinois 
brought it to the attention of the Senate 
just now. If he will give us a few min- 
utes, we will pursue the matter fully. If 
we locate any, certainly they will be 
available to all Senators. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have read the 
hearings. It is an extraordinary situa- 
tion if they are not available. Senators 
who are highly honorable have been say- 
ing they are not available. Indeed, one 
of the complaints has been that the Sen- 
ate is proceeding without the informa- 
tion afforded by hearings. 

So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that, immediately, as many of 
the copies of the hearings as possible be 
placed on the desks of Senators, and if 
there is not an adequate number, that an 
adequate number be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would ob- 
ject to that request at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas objects to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Illinois. 

Does the Senator from Illinois yield 
the floor? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I do not yield 
the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has exhausted his 
3 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, do I 
have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois desire to re- 
quest an extension of time? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I request addi- 
tional time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have a very unusual procedure 
here this morning due to the situation 
that has come up. 

I have a brief unanimous consent re- 
quest I should like to make, and I have a 
little insertion to make in the Recorp, 
I must attend a meeting at 11 o’clock, 
and also investigate the question brought 
before the Senate by the Senator from 
Tilinois, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question before the Senate is the request 
of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] that he be granted additional time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, how much additional time does the 
Senator from Illinois desire? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I re- 
quest unanimous consent that I be grant- 
ed 3 minutes additional time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should appreciate it very much if 
the Chair would take down my name and 
permit me to make a request on behalf 
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of the Senate. It is normally customary 
that when the majority leader stands he 
be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that he did not see the 
majority leader rise to his feet before he 
recognized the Senator from Illinois. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Illinois that he be granted 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes? The Chair hears none, 
and without objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield briefly to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is my understand- 
ing that there was a written report, to- 
gether with minority views, submitted by 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary to the full committee. I 
was wondering, if the Senator from Ill- 
inois should ever have the opportunity to 
renew his request for unanimous con- 
sent, if he would include in his request 
the copy of the report of the subcommit- 
tee to the full committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I certainly will, but 
I have been stopped from having the 
unanimous consent request carried out 
because of the objection of the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. WATKINS rose. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Utah briefly. 

Mr. WATKINS. I was going to make 
the same request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois desire to yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I was going to invite 
the Senator’s attention to the same mat- 
ter which the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land mentioned. I understood that the 
report of the subcommittee covered the 
minority views as well. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. May I ask the 
Senator from Utah if it is not a fact that 
the hearings have been printed? 

Mr. WATKINS. They have been 
printed. I will add that on this side of 
the aisle there are a sufficient number 
of volumes available to accommodate 
each Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope these volumes 
will not be shut off from the Senate of 
the United States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iyield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to say that 
I have checked with our committee staff, 
and each of our members is being con- 
tacted. A copy of the record of hearings 
will be available. - 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope a similar 
courtesy will be extended to Senators on 
this side of the aisle. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My time is running 
out, but I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I wanted to make 
sure that we have the minority views of 
the subcommittee, because the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] worked 
very long hours and prepared a very able 
presentation of the minority views. I 
wanted to be sure those were included, 
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because the Senate ought to have full 
advantage of what he said. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I thoroughly agree. 

Mr. WATKINS. The majority did not 
file any argument for the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas rose. 

Mr. PASTORE, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in connection with the request 
made by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas], I wish to say that I had no 
knowledge that the request would be 
made. I have asked the officials of the 
Senate to communicate with the com- 
mittee to determine if any copies of the 
record of hearings are available and, if 
so, how many; and to determine how 
many will need to be printed if they are 
not available, in order to supply the 
needs not only of the Members of the 
Senate but of the staff of the Senate. 
As soon as I have had an opportunity to 
check with the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee, and to receive a 
report from the staff, I shall be glad to 
inform the Senator from Illinois of the 
status, or present his request, if he does 
not object. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I merely want to 
make this statement: I tried to obtain 
several copies of the record of the hear- 
ings some days ago. While copies were 
rather scarce, I was accommodated and 
I was given several copies. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have no 
knowledge as to whether they are avail- 
able or in what number they are avail- 
able, or whether the minority views have 
been printed. I have asked the staff to 
go into all that with the committee and 
to make a prompt report to us. I as- 
sume that if the Senators can forgo 
the use of the copies for 10 or 15 min- 
utes, I will have an announcement to 
make on that subject. 


THE GULF INTRACOASTAL WATER- 
WAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the inland waterway system of the 
United States may be said to be unique 
in the world. Nothing like it exists in 
any other country. 

In no other country has there grown 
up along a system of inland waterways 
anything approaching the vast indus- 
trial complex that lines our own water- 
ways. 

In our system of waterways, and in 
the industry that has developed along 
the system, we have the heart and 
framework of our whole national econ- 
omy. 

Yet, Mr. President, total Federal ex- 
penditures for river and harbor im- 
provements to aid navigation amount 
to only $2,861,000,000 in our entire 
national history. 

We have never made a better invest- 
ment. The only fault I have to find 
with the investment is that it has been 
far too little. 
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My own State of Texas has a vital 
interest in America’s leading inland 
waterway. I thus have some firsthand 
knowledge of the dividends that are re- 
turned from sound investments in de- 
veloping facilities for waterbound com- 
merce. 

The Gulf intracoastal waterway has 
been called, with reason, the most re- 
markable transportation facility in the 
Nation. It is a waterway extending 
more than 1,000 miles from the west 
coast of Florida. It is a waterway that 
now transports some 40 million tons of 
commerce a distance of nearly 7 bil- 
lion ton-miles a year. 

An official study by the Corps of En- 
gineers has shown that the Gulf intra- 
coastal waterway has achieved the un- 
believably high ratio of benefits to costs 
of 14.8 to 1. 

The savings in transportation costs 
brought about by the Intercoastal Canal 
amount to $83 million a year. Thus, in 
a single year, the saving is considerably 
more than all the money appropriated 
by the Federal Government for the con- 
struction of the waterway during the 50 
years it has existed. 

That does not tell the whole story. 
The facilities offered by the waterway 
have caused a tremendous upsurge of in- 
dustrial expansion in the area it serves. 
The industries located in this area pro- 
vide employment. They provide a mar- 
ket for raw materials. They pay taxes, 
Mr. President, because they create new 
wealth, 

The Gulf Intracoastal Waterway is 
outstanding among waterways, but other 
inland waterways bring corresponding 
benefits that spread out widely among 
the American people. 

Less than $3 billion in Federal funds 
for waterway development have been ex- 
pended in all our history. 

We have been miserly. We have been 
shortsighted. 

Nearly 50 years ago President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt said: “Until the work of 
river improvement is undertaken in a 
modern way it cannot have results that 
will meet the needs of this moderniza- 
tion. The time for playing with our 
waterways is past. The country de- 
mands results.” Mr. President, his words 
apply today with added force. 

I thank the Chair. I am sorry I had 
to ask some of my colleagues to indulge 
me, but I do have an 11 o’clock meet- 
ing, and I wished an opportunity to 
make the remarks I have submitted. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the de- 
bate on the Senate floor is fulfilling one 
of this body’s historic functions, which is 
to educate the American people on the 
facts of an issue. 

As one evidence, the influential Wall 
Street Journal presented its readers 
this morning with a very thoughtful edi- 
torial. It could well be entitled Stop, 
Look, and Listen.” 

The editorial is very brief, and within 
my allotted time I shall read it. It is 
entitled “The Civil-Rights Bill.” 

Senator RUSSELL, of Georgia, a leading op- 
ponent of the civil-rights bill, said after a 
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conference with Mr. Eisenhower that while 
the President strongly favored passage of the 
measure he did not want legislation puni- 
tive to the South. 

There is no question that the southerners 
in the Senate, almost to the man, consider 
Attorney General Brownell’s bill punitive. 
It goes beyond the announced objectives of 
guaranteeing everyone a right to vote, 
Within it, such a respected Senator as Mr. 
Ervin, of North Carolina, says, are seeds that 
may grow into the use of Federal troops to 
enforce the decrees of Federal judges. 

Supporters of the measure say this is not 
at all what the bill means to do and that it 
is not nearly so broad in its punitive powers 
as its opponents suggest. Such differences 
may be widened, or they may be lessened, in 
the lengthy debate that is sure to take place 
before the bill's destiny is known. 

But it seems that there is one section of 
this bill that is so plain that it needs no 
debate at all. As it is now written, Federal 
judges may issue injunctions where viola- 
tions seem to threaten, and they may fail 
anyone who violates the injunction without 
a trial by a jury. 

The southerners take particular exception 
to this section, and they are not alone 
among Senators to question the omission of 
trial by jury. Those who are pressing hard 
for passage of the bill without amendments 
say that if they accepted an amendment re- 
quiring jury trials the effects of the law 
would be entirely vitiated because southern 
juries will not convict white men for violat- 
ing civil rights of Negroes. 7 

It strikes us, that when the bill's propo- 
nents set out to say that, they have chosen 
a rather difficult argument to support. 

But even if their contention were proved 
to be true, it could then be argued with some 
logic that any law so objectionable that one- 
fourth of the population of the entire coun- 
try can be immediately counted on to dis- 
obey it, is a law that ought to be long looked 
at before it is enacted anyway, 

Whether the ciyil-rights bill as presently 
worded would actually be administered in a 
punitive fashion we do not know. But there 
can be no doubt that, in the actual reasons 
for omitting the historic right of trial by 
jury, the measure is an indictment of 40 
million people that more than southerners 
will find objectionable, 


The logic and reasoning of this edito- 
rial are overwhelming. The indictment 
of the southern people with respect to 
juries not convicting is not proved. It is 
not sustained by the facts. I submit this 
editorial, from most impartial sources, 
from another area of the country, as 
having a particular bearing on the issue. 


THE GIRARD CASE AND THE 
STATUS OF FORCES TREATIES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
say a word on the Girard case, decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States yesterday, because I think it poses 
an issue upon which those who feel 
deeply about the foreign affairs of our 
country need to speak unequivocally. 

What we need to realize is that we 
must not permit isolationism to induce 
us now, under cover of the decision in 
the Girard case—which many of includ- 
ing myself, may disapprove of in terms 
of its practical outcome—to abrogate the 
status of forces agreements under which 
we deal with 54 nations, and which, if 
abrogated, would represent one of the 
greatest victories for isolationism which 
this country has ever known. It would 
result in making untenable the position 
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of the United States abroad, and would 
accomplish in one fell swoop what the 
masters in the Kremlin have been trying 
to do ever since World War I closed. 

Under cover of deep feeling on this 
subject—and I think justifiable feeling, 
on the merits of the Girard case itself— 
we could make an irrevocable mistake, 
tragic to our foreign policy and to the 
security of the United States if we 
should allow this emotional feeling to 
drive us into abrogation of the status 
of forces treaties. 

This is very difficult to say, and very 
difficult for the country to appreciate. 
However, it is the path of responsibility 
for those of us who know better, and it is 
our duty to say so. 

The New York Times of this morning 
expresses this idea, in my opinion, most 
admirably in this sentence: 

At the same time Congress must take 
warning not to permit diehard isolationists 
to confuse the issue and exploit the Girard 
case to press for repeal of the status of forces 
as a whole. 


The editorial also says: 


One must question the wisdom of the orig- 
inal American waiver of jurisdiction in com- 
mittee in the case of a soldier who was 
admittedly on duty, as certified by his com- 
manding officer, even though he may have 
committed an unauthorized act, especially 
since the administration ignored the last 
resort of diplomatic negotiations provided by 
the Status of Forces Agreement itself. 


I believe that in the future we must 
make a much better record on that sub- 
ject, and, indeed, even renegotiate our 
treaty with the Japanese. But we 
should not be driven into an isolationist 
position by what has occurred in this 
case. 

I ask unanimous consent that edi- 
torials from the New York Times and the 
New York Herald Tribune of today be 
printed in the Recorp, at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times] 
THe GIRARD DECISION 


Rejecting the appeal of Army Specialist 
Girard, the center of an international storm 
raised by a tragedy resulting from an acci- 
dent or a bit of juvenile horseplay that en- 
dangered our whole alliance system and free 
world security, the Supreme Court has ruled 
unanimously that the accused soldier may be 
turned over to the Japanese courts for trial. 
In so doing, the court overruled a contrary 
decision by a lower court and also upheld the 
constitutionality of the status of forces 
agreements between the United States and 
$9 friendly nations, including Japan, which 
claims jurisdiction over Girard under such 
an agreement. There is nothing in these 
agreements, the court held in effect, that 
is prohibited by the Constitution, and this 
applies also to the various executive ar- 
rangements with Japan derived from our 
mutual security treaty, even though not 
specifically approved by the Senate. The 
Court likewise upheld the discretionary 
power of the administration to waive its 
primary jurisdiction when as in the Girard 
case, another Government claims it. 

The Supreme Court’s decision should go 
far to still the political uproar raised in 
Japan over the Girard case by the Commu- 
nists and Socialists, which is the main rea- 
son why the Japanese Government claimed 

~ Jurisdiction in the first place. In that re- 
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spect it is a major victory for the admin- 
istration which warned, not without cause, 
that to refuse to surrender Girard, especially 
after the American representative in the 
Joint American-Japanese Committee had 
agreed to do so, would impugn our good faith 
and perhaps force us to abandon other es- 
sential bases and withdraw our troops into 
a Fortress America, thereby giving the 
Soviets a decisive victory they haye been un- 
able to win by force or fraud. 

But the potential dangers pointed up by 
the Girard case should also provide a warn- 
ing both to the administration and to Con- 
gress. One must question the wisdom of the 
original American waiver of jurisdiction in 
committee in the case of a soldier who was 
admittedly on duty, as certified by his com- 
manding officer, even though he may have 
committed an unauthorized act, especially 
since the administration ignored the last re- 
sort of diplomatic negotiations provided by 
the Status of Forces Agreement itself. There 
can be no objection to trials of American sol- 
diers in foreign courts for offenses clearly 
committed off duty, and an American soldier 
is, in fact, under sentence of death for mur- 
der in Japan without any outcry about the 
matter. But there is a clear danger to the 
discipline and morale of our troops abroad 
if in performing their duty they must con- 
stantly keep in mind that they may be 
brought before a foreign court entitled to 
pass on the question whether they exceeded 
their duty or their orders. 

At the same time Congress must take 
warning not to permit die-hard isolationists 
to confuse the issue and exploit the Girard 
case to press for repeal of the status of forces 
as a whole. Fortunately the House Rules 
Committee, showing more wisdom than the 
House Foreign Affairs Committeee, has 
shelved a proffered bill to that effect. 

It now remains for the Japanese court not 
only to give Girard a fair trial but also to 
determine for itself whether it really has 
jurisdiction in the case, which it can as- 
sume only on the basis of evidence refuting 
the American commanding general’s certifi- 
cate. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
July 12, 1957] 


THE COURT AND THE GIRARD CASE 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
had one major issue confronting it in respect 
to the case of United States Army Spsc. 
William S. Girard. It had to determine 
whether the Constitution or applicable 
statutes forbade American military forces 
to turn Girard over to the Japanese courts 
because of the death of a Japanese woman, 
hit by an empty cartridge case from his 
grenade launcher. All eight justices hear- 
ing the case agreed that “we find no con- 
stitutional or statutory barrier” to the pro- 
vision of the Status of Forces Treaty under 
which the soldier was to be tried by Japan 
as applied here. 

District Court Judge Joseph C. McGarraghy 
had ruled earlier that to allow the Japanese 
to try Girard would violate the rights of the 
petitioner guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the United States because he was acting 
as a member of the American Armed Forces 
in the performance of his official duties as 
guard. But the Government has contended 
that while Girard was on guard, he had 
never been authorized to use his weapon in 
the manner that he did. The Supreme 
Court held that in the absence of encroach- 
ment upon constitutional limitations, “the 
wisdom of the arrangement is exclusively for 
the determination of the executive and legis- 
lative branches.” 

With the constitutional issue disposed of, 
the practical wisdom of both the status of 
forces treaties in general and the Govern- 
ment's decision in the Girard case can be 
more easily discerned. For it has been clear 
over several years that the status of forces 
treaties have worked well. 
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It would be impossible for the United 
States to maintain large overseas garrisons 
on alien territory for mutual defense and 
the protection of advanced bases and have 
all of those troops enjoy extraterritorial 
privileges—that is, the right to trial by 
American courts. This country has had 
some instances of the annoyances caused by 
diplomatic immunity in the case of the rela- 
tively few persons who enjoy it. It has seen 
the fury caused in Formosa, where there is 
no Status of Forces Treaty, and where an 
American soldier was freed by an American 
court-martial in the killing of a Formosan. 
The President has pointed out that of some 
14,000 cases of Americans accused of viola- 
tions of Japanese law, under the Status of 
Forces Agreement, 13,652 were turned over 
to American authorities. Others who have 
studied the situation have agreed that 
American soldiers tried in foreign courts 
have been treated with scrupulous fairness. 

To attempt to reverse this condition be- 
cause of the Girard case, as some Congress- 
men are attempting to do, would be to jeo- 
pardize the whole military position of the 
United States and the Free World. As De- 
fense Secretary Wilson wrote, on the subject 
of canceling the treaties: “The practical ef- 
fect would be the withdrawal of United States 
forces from all over the world and reliance 
upon a fortress America concept for the de- 
fense of the continental United States.” 
Since there is no constitutional compulsion 
to precipitate this national disaster, it 
would be the height of folly to undertake it 
voluntarily. 


RESIGNATION OF JOHN B. HOL- 
LISTER AS DIRECTOR OF INTER- 
NATIONAL COOPERATION ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to the press, John B. Hollister, 
Director of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration, has submitted his 
resignation to the President. No date 
has been announced for his departure 
from the ICA. 

Mr. HOLLISTER has been the re- 
cipient of much criticism while he has 
been the occupant of the position which 
he still holds, but I believe that, by and 
large, all things considered, Mr. Hollister 
has done a pretty solid job, and is to be 
commended for the efforts he has put 
forth in behalf of the foreign aid pro- 
gram. Personally I do not know what 
his own feelings have been toward this 
program, which he has administered, but 
I feel that he has been a good soldier, 
and that he has done the best he could 
with what he has had to work with. 

He states in his letter of resignation: 


In the nature of things this far-flung 
effort— 


That is, the aid effort 
in more than 60 countries of the Free World 
is occasionally wasteful and inefficient. 
Chances must be taken, and in many cases 
it will be some years before we can see how 
successful the gamble may have been. 


This would indicate, of course, that 
the aid program is, as we all know, a 
calculated risk. 

Mr. Hollister is supposed to have said 
further—and I now quote from the news- 
paper article in the New York Times— 

The Director— 


That is, Mr. Hollister— 


said he thought all United States economic 
activities ought to be coordinated by a single 
directing head and that the military assist- 
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ance and economic aid programs should be 
coordinated better. 


I am in full accord with his remarks, 
and I hope to see the day when all our 
foreign economic and information pro- 
grams are coordinated under one head, 
in the person of the Secretary of State, 
and in the Department of State, which 
is charged with the administration of 
foreign policy. I think we have had too 
many voices speaking in this field; and 
the sooner we bring about real coordina- 
tion the better it will be. 

I believe, all things considered, that 
Mr. Hollister has done a good and a con- 
scientious job in administering the In- 
ternational Cooperation Agency. 


DECLINE IN FARM INCOME IN 
MISSOURI BASIN 


Mr. O’MAHONEY,. Mr. President, on 
the morning of July 10, 1957, the New 
York Times published a very informa- 
tive story from Worland, Wyo., written 
by one of its staff reporters, Mr. Donald 
Janson, on the decline of farm income 
in the Missouri Basin. I think the facts 
which are contained in this article, af- 
fecting the agricultural life of the people 
of 10 States, are of very great impor- 
tance. 

Let me read the names of the States 
which are mentioned. Among them are 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, and Colorado, 

The article is based upon an interview 
which was apparently granted by Mr. 
Kenneth M. Kingsbury, regional econo- 
mist for the United States Department 
of Labor. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article may be printed in the Recorp 
as part of my remarks, and that a copy 
of the article may be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection the article 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Farm Income Orr IN MISSOURI BASIN—FED- 
ERAL Arp CITES A SEVERE Drop IN 10- 
STATE AREA—INDUSTRY SEEN LAGGING 

(By Donald Janson) 

WorLAND, Wro., July 9.—The 10 States of 
the Missouri River Basin are suffering a 
continued, rapid decline in number of farms 
and farm population and a very severe drop 
in total and per capita farm income. 

This gloomy assessment of the area's agri- 
cultural economy was made today by Ken- 
neth M. Kingsbury, regional economist for 
the United States Department of Labor, 

In 1950, he said, a quarter of the basin's 
population lived on farms and had 19 per- 
cent of the region’s income. 

“Today the 20 percent still on farms have 
only 12 percent of the total personal income 
in the 10 States,” he said. 

Mr. Kingsbury pointed out that the trend 
had “a more seriously deteriorating influ- 
ence” in the basin than it would have in 
other areas, because of the region's depend- 
ence on an agricultural economy. 

He said the rate of loss in farm popula- 
tion was exceeding that of the country as a 
whole, with the rate of decline in farm in- 
come in the basin even higher. 

INDUSTRIALIZATION LAGS 

He reported that industrialization in the 
10 States had been inadequate to absorb 
farm unemployment. 

Only Colorado, he said, has added enough 
nonfarm jobs since 1950 to take up the slack. 
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North Dakota has lagged the most, absorb- 
ing only 35 percent of its displaced farmers. 
The other Missouri River Basin States are 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Wyoming, 
Montana, Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri 

Mr. Kingsbury said more than a million 
residents moved out of the basin between 
1940 and 1950 and that departures were con- 
tinuing, although more slowly. The basin 
States had a population growth of 5 percent 
for 1940-50, about a third of the national 
rate, 

“The farm income decline has been the 
one dominant factor,” he asserted, that has 
prevented overall economic gains in the ba- 
sin equal to the Nation.” 


DROUGHT A FACTOR 

He said the recent extended drought in 
the plains had sped the slide. Farm income 
in Kansas and Nebraska, for example, fell by 
more than half between 1950 and 1955 com- 
pared with a 10 percent national dip. 

Mr. Kingsbury said the shrinking farm 
population meant that the region was ap- 
proaching the time when as much man- 
power would be needed in factories as on the 
land. 

He held out hope that advances in irriga- 
tion, flood control, navigation, and power fa- 
cilities would be sufficient to improve the 
region's economy. 

The analyst addressed the Missouri Basin 
Inter-Agency Committee, a group represent- 
ing the governors of the 10 States and 7 Fed- 
eral agencies concerned with economy of the 
region, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 


CIVIL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY— 
AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION 
WITH GOVERNMENT OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 
Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 

the Rrcorp an agreement for coopera- 
tion with the Government of the Union 
of South Africa, together with accom- 
panying correspondence. This agree- 
ment was signed on July 8 and was re- 
ceived at the Joint Committee on July 

10. This is a standard power agree- 

ment providing for the transfer of 500 

kilograms of contained U-235. 

There being no objection, the agree- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 

ReEcorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., July 9, 1957. 
Hon. CARL T. DURHAM, 
Chairman, Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, 
Congress oj the United States. 

DEAR Mr. DURHAM: Pursuant to section 
123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, there 
is submitted with this letter: 

1. A proposed agreement for cooperation 
with the Government of the Union of South 
Africa. 

2. A letter from the Commission to the 
President recommending approval of the pro- 
posed agreement, 

3. A letter from the President to the Com- 
mission approving the agreement, containing 
his determination that it will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security, and his 
authorization to execute the proposed agree- 
ment. 

The proposed agreement will permit coop- 
eration between the Government of the 
Union of South Africa and the Government 
of the United States in matters relating to 
the development of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, with particular emphasis on the de- 
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velopment of nuclear power. No restricted 
data will be exchanged under this agreement. 
The agreement will permit the Commission 
to sell to the Government of the Union of 
South Africa uranium enriched in the isotope 
U-235 in a net amount not to exceed 500 
kilograms of contained U~235 enriched, ex- 
cept as noted below, up to a maximum of 20 
percent during the period of the agreement 
for use as fuel in the operation of defined 
research, experimental power, demonstration 
power, and power-reactor projects in the 
Union of South Africa. The Commission, at 
its discretion, may make a portion of the 
foregoing 500 kilograms available as material 
enriched up to 90 percent for use in a mate- 
rials-testing reactor capable of operating 
with a fuel load not to exceed 6 kilograms 
of contained U-235 in uranium. The quan- 
tity of uranium enriched in the isotope U-235 
transferred to the Government of the Union 
of South Africa for use as fuel in reactors 
will not at any time be in excess of the 
amount of material necessary for the full 
loading of each defined reactor project, plus 
such additional quantity as, in the opinion 
of the Commission, is necessary to permit 
the efficient and continuous operation of the 
reactor or reactors while replaced fuel ele- 
ments are radioactively cooling in the Union 
of South Africa or while fuel elements are 
in transit. 

You will note that article X of the agree- 
ment incorporates provisions designed to 
minimize the possibility that material or 
equipment transferred under the agreement 
would be diverted to nonpeaceful purposes. 
In addition, article VIII of the agreement 
provides that when any source or special 
nuclear material received from the United 
States requires reprocessing such reprocess- 
ing will be performed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission in either Commission facilities 
or in facilities acceptable to the Commis- 
sion. Article VI of the agreement would 
permit the transfer of limited amounts of 
special nuclear materials, including U-235, 
U-233, and plutonium, for defined research 
projects related to the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. In article XII the parties 
affirm their common interest in the estab- 
lishment of an international atomic-energy 
agency to foster the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy and express their intention to reap- 
praise the agreement in the event such an 
agency is established. 

Sincerely, 
Lewis STRAUSS, 
Chairman, 

(Enclosures: (1) Agreement for coopera- 
tion with the Government of the Union of 
South Africa (3 certified copies), (2) letter 
from Commission to President (3 certified 
copies), (3) letter from President to Com- 
mission (3 certified copies). 


UNITED STATES ATOMIC COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 26, 1957. 
The PRESDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed agreement for cooperation be- 
tween the Government of the Union of South 
Africa and the Government of the United 
States of America, and authorize its execu- 
tion by appropriate authorities of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission and the 
Department of State. 

This agreement has been negotiated by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Depart- 
ment of State pursuant to the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, and is, in the opinion of the 
Commission, an important and desirable step 
in advancing the development of the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy in the Union of 
South Africa in accordance with the policy 
which you have established. The Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Union of South 
Africa, since 1950, have been cooperating In 
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the production of uranium ores and concen- 
trates, and this agreement, therefore, repre- 
sents an extension of cooperation in the 


atomic energy field between the United 


States and the Union of South Africa. 

The proposed agreement is designed to fa- 
cilitate cooperation between the two coun- 
tries with respect to the development, design, 
construction, operation, and use of research, 
experimental power, demonstration power, 
and power reactors, health and safety prob- 
lems related to the operation and use of such 
reactors, and the use of radioactive isotopes 
and radiation in physical and biological re- 
search, medical therapy, agriculture, and 
industry. 

The Union of South Africa, if it desires to 
do so, may engage United States companies 
to construct research, experimental power, 
demonstration power, and power reactors, 
and private industry in the United States will 
be able, under the agreement, to render other 
assistance to the Union of South Africa. No 
restricted data would be communicated 
under the agreement, and the Government 
of the Union of South Africa has signified its 
agreement to the guaranties prescribed by 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, all of which 
are a part of this agreement. 

The agreement will permit the Commis- 
sion to sell to the Government of the 
Union of South Africa uranium enriched in 
the isotope U-235 in a net amount not to 
exceed 500 kilograms of contained U-235 en- 
riched, except as noted below, up to a maxi- 
mum of 20 percent during the period of the 
agreement for use as fuel in the operation 
of defined research, experimental power, 
demonstration power, and power reactor 
projects in the Union of South Africa. The 
Commission, at its discretion, may make a 
portion of the foregoing 500 kilograms avail- 
able as material enriched up to 90 percent 
for use in a materials testing reactor capable 
of operating with a fuel load not to exceed 
6 kilograms of contained U-235 in uranium, 
The quantity of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 transferred to the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa for 
use as fuel in reactors will not at any 
time be in excess of the amount of ma- 
terial necessary for the full loading of 
each defined reactor project plus such addi- 
tional quantity as, in the opinion of the 
Commission, is necessary to permit the effi- 
cient and continuous operation of the re- 
actor or reactors while replaced fuel ele- 
ments are radioactively cooling in the Union 
of South Africa or while fuel elements are 
in transit. 

The U-235 to be transferred under this 
agreement is being made available in accord- 
ance with your announcement that the 
United States is prepared to make up to 
20,000 kilograms of U-235 available to 
friendly countries to facilitate the develop- 
ment of nuclear power for peaceful pur- 
poses and you will note that article X of 
the agreement incorporates provisions which 
are designed to minimize the possibility that 
material or equipment transferred under the 
agreement will be diverted to nonpeace- 
ful purposes. In addition, article VIII of 
the agreement provides that when any 
source of special nuclear material received 
from the United States requires reprocess- 
ing, such reprocessing will be performed 
by the Atomic Energy Commission in Com- 
mission facilities, or in facilities acceptable 
to the Commission. 

Article VI of the agreement would per- 
mit the transfer of limited amounts of 
special nuclear materials, including U-235, 
U-233 and plutonium, for defined research 
projects related to the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. In article XII the parties 
affirm their common interest in the estab- 
lishment of an International Atomic Energy 
Agency to foster the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy and express their intention to reap- 
praise the agreement in the event such an 
agency is established. 
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Following your approval and subject to 
the authorization requested, the agreement 
will be formally executed by the appropri- 
ate authorities of the Union of South Africa 
and the United States and placed before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in com- 
pliance with section 123c of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. 

Respectfully yours, 
Lewis L. STRAUSS, Chairman. 

(Enclosure: Agreement for cooperation 
with Union of South Africa.) 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 2, 1957. 
The Honorable Lews L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Strauss: Under date of June 26, 
1957, the Atomic Energy Commission recom- 
mended that I approve a proposed agree- 
ment for cooperation concerning the civil 
uses of atomic energy between the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa and the 
Government of the United States of America. 

The recommended agreement has been re- 
viewed. It calls for cooperation between the 
two governments with respect to the develop- 
ment, design, construction, and operation of 
research, experimental power, demonstration 
power, and power reactors, including related 
health and safety problems; and the use of 
radioactive isotopes in biology, medicine, ag- 
riculture, and industry. The agreement also 
provides for the exchange of information on 
the exploration for and treatment and pro- 
duction of source materials. The agreement 
contains all of the guaranties prescribed by 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and provides 
that no restricted data will be exchanged. 

The proposed agreement provides that the 
Commission will sell to the Government of 
the Union of South Africa for use as fuel in 
defined reactors uranium enriched in the iso- 
tope U-235 in a net amount not to exceed 
500 kilograms of contained U-235 in uranium 
enriched up to a maximum of 20 percent, 
except that a quantity of uranium, enriched 
up to 90 percent, may be made available for 
use in a materials testing reactor. The 
agreement provides for appropriate safe- 
guards against the diversion of materials and 
equipment for unauthorized uses. 

The agreement also affirms the interest of 
the United States and the Union of South 
Africa in the establishment of an interna- 
tional atomic energy agency which would 
foster the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Accordingly, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
and upon the recommendation of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, I hereby 

1. Determine that the performance of the 
proposed agreement for cooperation con- 
cerning the civil uses of atomic energy be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the Union 
of South Africa will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to the com- 
mon defense and security of the United 
States, and 

2. Approve the proposed agreement be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the Union 
of South Africa enclosed with your letter 
of June 26, 1957, and 

3. Authorize the execution of the pro- 
posed agreement for the Government of the 
United States by appropriate authorities of 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Department of State. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicnt D. EISENHOWER. 


AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UN- 
ION OF SOUTH AFRICA CONCERNING THE CIVIL 
USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America, through the United 
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States Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Government of the Union of South Africa, 
through the South African Atomic Energy 
Board, are cooperating in the production of 
uranium ores; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
the Union of South Africa, mindful of the 
fact that atomic energy is capable of appli- 
cation for peaceful purposes which hold 
great promise for all mankind, desire to co- 
operate with each other in developing and 
furthering the beneficial uses of atomic 
energy; and 

Whereas the Government of the Union of 
South Africa is now engaged in the deveiop- 
ment of facilities for the application of 
atomic energy for civil purposes; 

The parties agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


For the purposes of this agreement: 

(a) “United States Commission” means the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission. 

(b) “South African Board” means the 
Atomic Energy Board of the Government of 
the Union of South Africa. 

(c) “Equipment and devices” and “equip- 
ment or device“ means any instrument, ap- 
paratus, or facility and includes any facility, 
except an atomic weapon, capable of making 
use of or producing special nuclear material, 
and component parts thereof. 

(d) “Person” means any individual, corpo- 
ration, partnership, firm, association, trust, 
estate, public or private institution, group, 
government agency, or government corpora- 
tion but does not include the parties to this 
agreement. 

(e) “Reactor” means an apparatus, other 
than an atomic weapon, in which a self-sup- 
porting fission chain reaction is maintained 
by utilizing uranium, plutonium, or thorium, 
or any combination of uranium, plutonium, 
or thorium. 

(f) “Restricted data“ means all data con- 
cerning (1) design, manufacture, or utiliza- 
tion of atomic weapons; (2) the production 
of special nuclear materials; or (3) the use 
of special nuclear materials in the production 
of energy, but shall not include data de- 
classified or removed from the category of 
restricted data by the appropriate authority. 

(g) “Atomic weapon” means any device 
utilizing atomic energy, exclusive of the 
means for transporting or propelling the de- 
vice (where such means is a separable and 
divisible part of the device), the principal 
purpose of which is for as, or for develop- 
ment of, a weapon, a weapon prototype, or a 
weapon test device. 

(h) “Special nuclear material” means (1) 
plutonium, uranium enriched in the isotope 
233 or in the isotope 235, and any other ma- 
terial which the United Stats of America 
determines to be special nuclear material; 
or (2) any material artificially enriched by 
any of the foregoing. 

(i) “Source material” means (1) uranium, 
thorium, or any other material which is de- 
termined by the United States Commission 
or the Government of the Union of South 
Africa to be source material; or (2) ores 
containing one or more of the foregoing ma- 
terials, in such concentration as the United 
States Commission or the- Government of the 
Union of South Africa may determine from 
time to time. 

(j) “Parties” means the Government of 
the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa, in- 
cluding the United States Commission on 
behalf of the Government of the United 
States of America and the South African 
Board on behalf of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa. “Party” means one 
of the above “parties.” 


ARTICLE IT 

This agreement shall enter into force on 
the day on which each Government shall re- 
ceive from the other Government written 
notification that it has complied with all 
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statutory and constitutional requirements 
Tor the entry into force of such agreement 
and shall remain in force for a period of 10 
years. 

ARTICLE IT 

A. Restricted data shall not be commu- 
nicated under this agreement, and no ma- 
terials or equipment and devices shall be 
transferred, and no services shall be fur- 
nished under this agreement, if the transfer 
of any such materials or equipment and 
devices or the furnis ing of any such service 
involves the communication of restricted 
data. 

B. Subject to the provisions of this agree- 
ment, the availability of personnel and ma- 
terial, and the applicable laws, regulations, 
and license requirements in force in their 
respective countries, the parties shall assist 
each other in the achizvement of the use 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

C. This agreement shall not require the 
exchange of any information which the 
parties are not permitted to communicate be- 
cause the information is privately owned or 
has been received from another government. 


ARTICLE IV 


Subject to the provisions of article II. 
unclassified information, including informa- 
tion in the specific fields set out below, shall 
be exchanged between the parties with re- 
spect to the application of atomic energy to 
peaceful uses including research and develop- 
ment relating to such uses, and problems of 
health and safety connected therewith: 

(a) The development, design, construc- 
tion, operation, and use of research, experi- 
mental power, demonstration power, and 
power reactors; 

(b) Health and safety problems related to 
the operation and use of research, experi- 
mental power, demonstration power, and 
power reactors; 

(c) The use of radioactive isotopes and 
radiation in physical and biological research, 
medical therapy, agriculture, and industry; 

(d) Geology, exploration techniques, 
chemistry, and technology of extracting 
uranium and thorium from their ores and 
concentrates, the chemistry, production tech- 
nology, and techniques of purification and 
fabrication of uranium and thorium com- 
pounds and metals, including design, con- 
struction, and operation of plants, 


ARTICLE V 


The application or use of any information 
(including design drawings and specifica- 
tions) and any material, equipment, and de- 
vices, exchanged or transferred between the 
parties under this agreement, shall be the 
responsibility of the party receiving it, and 
the other party does not warrant the ac- 
curacy or completeness of such information 
and does not warrant the suitability of such 
information, materials, equipment, and de- 
vices for any particular use or application. 

ARTICLE VI 
A. Research materials 

Materials of interest in connection with 
defined research projects related to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy as provided 
by article IV and under the limitations set 
forth in article III, including source mate- 
rials, special nuclear materials, byproduct 
material, other radioisotopes, and stable iso- 
topes, will be exchanged for research pur- 
poses in such quantities and under such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed 
when such materials are not available com- 
mercially. In no case, however, shall the 
quantity of special nuclear materials under 
the jurisdiction of either party, by reason 
of transfer under this article, be, at any 
one time, in excess of 100 grams of contained 
U-235, 10 grams of plutonium, and 10 grams 
of U~233. 

B. Research facilities 


Subject to the provisions of article III. 
and under such terms and conditions as 
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may be agreed, and to the extent as may be 
agreed, specialized research facilities and 
reactor materials testing facilities of the 
parties shall be made available for mutual 
use consistent with the limits of space, fa- 
cilities, and personnel conveniently avail- 
able, when such facilities are not commer- 
cially available. 


ARTICLE VII 


It is contemplated that, as provided in 
this article, private individuals and private 
organizations in either the United States or 
the Union of South Africa may deal directly 
with private individuals and private organi- 
zations in the other country. Accordingly, 
with respect to the subjects of agreed ex- 
change of information as provided in article 
IV, persons under the jurisdiction of either 
the Government of the United States of 
America or the Government of the Union 
of South Africa will be permitted to make 
arrangements to transfer and export mate- 
rials, including equipment and devices, to 
and perform services for the other govern- 
ment and such persons under its jurisdic- 
tion as are authorized by the other govern- 
ment to receive and possess such materials 
and utilize such services, subject to: 

(a) The limitations in article III; 

(b) Applicable laws, regulations, and li- 
cense requirements of the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa. 


ARTICLE VIII 


A. The United States Commission will sell 
to the Government of the Union of South 
Africa uranium enriched up to 20 percent in 
the isotope U-235, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in paragraph C of this article, in such 
quantities as may be agreed in accordance 
with the terms, conditions, and delivery 
schedules set forth in sales contracts for 
fueling defined research, experimental power, 
demonstration power, and power reactors 
which the Government of the Union of South 
Africa, in consultation with the Commission, 
decides to construct or authorize private 
organizations to construct in the Union of 
South Africa and as required in experiments 
related thereto; provided, however, that the 
net amount of any uranium sold hereunder 
during the period of this agreement shall not 
exceed 500 kilograms of contained U-235. 
‘This net amount shall be the gross quantity 
of contained U-235 in uranium sold to the 
Government of the Union of South Africa 
during the period of this agreement less the 
quantity of contained U-235 recovered from 
uranium which has been resold and has been 
delivered to the Government of the United 
States of America during the period of this 
agreement or transferred to any other nation 
or international organization with the ap- 
proval of the Government of the United 
States of America. 

B. Within the limitations contained in 
paragraph A of this article, the quantity of 
uranium enriched in the isotope U-235 
transferred by the United States Commis- 
sion under this article and in the custody 
of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa shall not at any time be in excess of 
the amount of material necessary for the 
full loading of each defined reactor project 
which the Government of the Union of South 
Africa or persons under its jurisdiction 
decide to construct and fuel with fuel ob- 
tained from the United States of America, 
as provided herein, plus such additional 
quantity as, in the opinion of the United 
States Commission, is necessary to permit 
the efficient and continuous operation of 
such reactor or reactors while replaced fuel 
elements are radioactively cooling or, sub- 
ject to the provisions of paragraph E, are 
being reprocessed in the Union of South 
Africa, it being the intent of the United 
States Commission to make possible the 
maximum usefulness of the material so 
transferred, 
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C. The United States Commission may, 
upon request and in its discretion, make a 
portion of the foregoing special nuclear ma- 
terial available as material enriched up to 
90 percent for use in a material testing re- 
actor, capable of operating with a fuel load 
not to exceed 6 kilograms of contained U-235 
in uranium. 

D. It is understood and agreed that al- 
though the Government of the Union of 
South Africa may distribute uranium en- 
riched in the isotope U-@35 to authorized 
users in the Union of South Africa, the Goy- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa will 
retain title to any uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 which is purchased from the 
United States Commission at least until 
such time as private users in the United 
States of America are permitted to acquire 
title in the United States of America to 
uranium enriched in the isotope U-235. 

E. It is agreed that when any source or 
special nuclear material received from the 
United States of America requires reprocess- 
ing, such reprocessing shall be performed at 
the discretion of the United States Com- 
mission in either United States Commis- 
sion facilities or facilities acceptable to the 
United States Commission, on terms and 
conditions to be later agreed; and it is 
understood, except as may be otherwise 
agreed, that the form and content of any 
irradiated fuel elements shall not be altered 
after their removal from the reactor and 
prior to delivery to the United States Com- 
mission or the facilities acceptable to the 
United States Commission for reprocessing. 

F. With respect to any special nuclear ma- 
terial produced in reactors fuel with ma- 
terials obtained from the United States of 
America which is in excess of the need of 
the Government of the Union of South 
Africa for such material in its program for 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
shall have and is hereby granted: 

(a) A first option to purchase such ma- 
terial at prices then prevailing in the United 
States of America for special nuclear ma- 
terlal produced in reactors which are fueled 
pursuant to the terms of an agreement for 
cooperation with the Government of the 
United States of America, and 

(b) The right to approve the transfer of 
such material to any other nation or inter- 
national organization in the event the option 
to purchase is not exercised. 

ARTICLE IX 

As may be necessary and as may be mu- 
tually agreed in connection with the subjects 
of agreed exchange of information as pro- 
vided in article IV, and under the limita- 
tions set forth in article III, and under 
such terms and conditions as may be mu- 
tually agreed, specific arrangements may be 
made from time to time between the parties 
for lease, or sale and purchase, of quantities 
of materials, other than special nuclear 
material, greater than those required for 
research when such materials are not avail- 
able commercially. 

ARTICLE x i 

A. The Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the 
Union of South Africa emphasize their com- 
mon interest in assuring that any material, 
equipment, or device made available to the 
Government of the Union of South Africa 
pursuant to this agreement shall be used 
solely for civil purposes. 

B. Except to the extent that the safeguards 
provided for in this agreement are sup- 
planted, by agreement of the parties as pro- 
vided in article XII, by safeguards of the pro- 
posed International Atomic Energy Agency, 
the Government of the United States of 
America, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this agreement, shall have the 
following rights: 
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1. With the objective of assuring design 
and operation for civil purposes and per- 
mitting effective application of safeguards, 
to review the design of any 

(i) reactor, and 

(u) other equipment and devices the de- 
sign of which the United States Commis- 
sion determines to be relevant to the effec- 
tive application of safeguards, which are to 
be made available to the Government of 
the Union of South Africa or any person 
under its jurisdiction by the Government 
of the United States of America or any 
person under its jurisdiction, or which are 
to use, fabricate, or process any of the fol- 
lowing materials so made available: source 
material, special nuclear material, moder- 
ator material, or other material designated 
by the United States Commission. 

2. With respect to any source or special 
nuclear material made available to the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa or 
any person under its jurisdiction by the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
lea or any person under its jurisdiction and 
any source or special nuclear material uti- 
lized in, recovered from, or produced as a 
result of the use of any of the following 
materials, equipment, or devices so made 
available: 

(4) source material, special nuclear ma- 
terial, moderator material, or other mate- 
rial designated by the United States Com- 
mission, 

(ii) reactors, 

(iii) any other equipment or device desig- 
nated by the United States Commission as 
an item to be made available on the condi- 
tion that the provisions of this subpara- 
graph B2 will apply, 

(a) to require the maintenance and pro- 
duction of operating records and to request 
and receive reports for the purpose of assist- 
ing in insuring accountability for such mate- 
rials; and 

(b) to require that any such material in 
the custody of the Government of the Union 
of South Africa or any person under its jur- 
isdiction be subject to all of the safeguards 
provided for in this article and the guaran- 
ties set forth in article XI; 

3. To require the deposit in storage facili- 
ties designated by the United States Com- 
mission of any of the special nuclear mate- 
rial referred to in subparagraph B2 of this 
article which is not currently utilized for 
civil purposes in the Union of South Africa 
and which is not purchased pursuant to 
article VIII, paragraph F (a) of this agree- 
ment, transferred pursuant to article VIII, 
paragraph F (b) of this agreement, or other- 
wise disposed of pursuant to an arrangement 
mutually acceptable to the parties; 

4. To designate, after consultation with 
the Government of the Union of South 
Africa, personnel who, accompanied, if either 
party so requests, by personnel designated by 
the Government of the Union of South 
Africa, shall have access in the Union of 
South Africa to all places and data necessary 
to account for the source and special nuclear 
materiais which are subject to subparagraph 
B2 of this article to determine whether there 
is compliance with this agreement and to 
make such independent measurements as 
may be deemed necessary; 

5. In the event of noncompliance with the 
proyisions of this article, or the guaranties 
set forth in article XI, and the failure of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa 
to carry out the provisions of this article 
within a reasonable time, to suspend or 
terminate this agreement and require the 
return of any materials, equipment, and 
devices referred to in subparagraph B2 of 
this article; 

6. To consult with the Government of the 
Union of South Africa in the matter of 
health and safety. 

O. The Government of the Union of South 
Africa undertakes to facilitate the applica- 
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tion of the safeguards provided for in this 
article. 
ARTICLE XI 


The Government of the Union of South 
Africa guarantees that: 

(a) Safeguards provided in article X shall 
be maintained. 

(b) No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of the 
Union of South Africa or authorized persons 
under its jurisdiction pursuant to this agree- 
ment, by lease, sale or otherwise, will be used 
for atomic weapons or for research on or 
development of atomic weapons or for any 
other military purposes, and that no such 
material, including equipment and devices, 
will be transferred to unauthorized persons 
or beyond the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa except 
as the United States Commission may agree 
to such transfer to another nation or inter- 
national organization and then only if in 
the opinion of the United States Commis- 
sion such transfer falls within the scope of 
an agreement for cooperation between the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the other nation or international 
organization. 

ARTICLE XIT 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Union 
of South Africa affirm their common interest 
in the establishment of an international 
atomic energy agency to foster the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. In the event such an 
international agency is created: 

(a) The parties will consult with each 
other to determine in what respects, if any, 
they desire to modify the provisions of this 
agreeement for cooperation. In particular, 
the parties will consult with each other to 
determine in what respects and to what ex- 
tent they desire to arrange for the admin- 
istration by the international agency of 
those conditions, controls, and safeguards in- 
cluding those relating to health and safety 
standards required by the international 
agency in connection with similar assistance 
rendered to a cooperating nation under the 
aegis of the international agency. 

(b) In the event the parties do not reach 
a mutually satisfactory agreement following 
the consultation provided in subparagraph 
(a) of this article, either party may by noti- 
fication terminate this agreement. In the 
event this agreement is so terminated, the 
Government of the Union of South Africa 
shall return to the United States Commission 
all source and special nuclear materials re- 
ceived pursuant to this agreement and in its 
possession or in the possession of persons un- 
der its jurisdiction. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have 
caused this agreement to be executed pur- 
suant to duly constituted authority. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, this 8th 
day of July 1957. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

WILLIAM M. ROUNTREE, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African 
Affairs. 
Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman, United States Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 

For the Government of the Union of South 
Africa: 

W. C. pu PLESSIS, 
Ambassador, Union of South Africa. 


THE CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] for a mo- 
ment, if I may. In his remarks this 
morning he made comment on the fact 
that yesterday in the Senate debate 
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statements were made to the effect that 
no Senate Judiciary Committee hearings 
were available to the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I said it was my un- 
derstanding that such statements had 
been made. 

Mr. MORSE. Was it the Senator's 
understanding that the Senator from 
Oregon had taken that position? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I heard the question 
had been raised. Would the Senator re- 
fer to the page in the Recorp he is now 
dealing with? 

Mr. MORSE. By clear implication I 
said that in the debate yesterday, but I 
wanted 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator re- 
fer me to the page in the Recorp? 

Mr. MORSE. I wanted to make sure 
that we were talking about the same 
thing, not about comments made by an- 
other Senator. I call attention to page 
11331 of the Recorp of yesterday, the 
middle of the first column: 

Mr. Morse. I think the Senator is correct. 
I do not consider it to be an important point 
at all, because if we have the votes—and I 
think we have the yotes—we shall be able 
to proceed to handle civil-rights legislation, 
and we shall be in a stronger position be- 
cause we shall have on our desks, to read into 
the teeth of the opposition—I say this re- 
spectfully and good naturedly—some of the 
salient points in the record of civil rights, 
which I think we should have as an official 
record to use in the debate. That is what I 
want to have placed on the desks of Mem- 
bers of the Senate. I want a record from 
the Senate Judiciary Committee on this is- 
sue. I want to use that record, because I 


am satisfied that good use could be made of 
it. 


Then over in the second column of 
the same page, I said: 

When the bill comes back from the Judi- 
ciary Committee, we shall then have an of- 
cial report from our committee on the bill, 
which report we can use in debate. Those 
of us who are in favor of the majority recom- 
mendation contained in the report will use 
it, and those who are on the side of the 
minority will use the minority views. I am 
sure that there will be a statement of mi- 
nority views, in addition to the majority 
recommendation. 

It we have the votes to pass civil-rights 
legislation, we can then move to make the 
bill the unfinished business of the Senate, 
just as the majority voted the other day to 
place the House bill upon the calendar. 


Other remarks in the Recorp clearly 
show that I was talking about hearings 
as well as reports from the Committee 
on the Judiciary. I knew of no printed 
hearings. Does the Senator agree that 
the customary practice, when a commit- 
tee holds hearings on a bill, is that the 
printed hearings are available to us when 
we are debating the bill on the floor of 
the Senate? Does he not agree that such 
hearings are available on our desks, so 
that we, who are not members of the 
committee, may turn to the hearings for 
so-called reference work that we will 
need to do in our debate on the floor of 
the Senate? 4 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was not criticizing 
any statement that the Senator made. 
I was not criticizing him in the slightest 
degree. What he has just stated rein- 
forces the position I have taken, namely, 
that the hearings have been printed and 
that a considerable number of them are 
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available. They have not been placed on 
the desks of Senators. The Senator from 
Oregon believes that they should be 
placed on the desks of Senators so that 
all of us may debate the issue more intel- 
ligently. That is exactly the point I 
have been stressing. Therefore, it can- 
not be said that the absence of a report 
should preclude our consideration of the 
bill at this time. We have the material 
available for full consideration. It is not 
necessary to commit the present bill to 
committee in order to get hearings or 
reports. The minority views in the re- 
port of the subcommittee are available. 
The hearings are available. I have ob- 
tained a copy of them, and I hold it in 
my hand. It is a substantial volume. I 
see that the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS] also has a copy in his 
hand. I hope this will not prove to be a 
limited edition, and I hope every Senator 
will have a copy. Iam sure the Senator 
from Oregon wants to have a copy of the 
hearings. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall discuss the sub- 
ject at some length in my speech after 
morning business has been concluded. I 
shall discuss the nature of the hearings, 
why we have not received copies of the 
printed hearings, the nature of the com- 
mittee report to which the Senator re- 
fers, and whether there is before us a 
report of the Judiciary Committee. 
After all, we should not only have the 
hearings available, but the committee re- 
port as well. I wanted to clear up that 
matter. 

Mr. WATKINS. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to yield ina moment. I wanted 
to clear up with the Senator from IIli- 
nois a misunderstanding which he ap- 
parently had in respect to my statement 
of yesterday. There never has been a 
copy of the printed hearings on my desk. 
I believe, therefore, I was quite justi- 
fied in assuming that no hearings were 
available. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not blame the 
Senator. I say, merely, that the printed 
hearings are available. I hope that 
shortly they will be distributed. There- 
fore there is no reason for our postpon- 
ing consideration of the bill, because we 
have all the testimony available for our 
consideration. 

I have also acquired a copy of the 
subcommittee print of the minority views 
on the civil-rights bill, submitted by the 
very able Senator from North Carolina 
Mr. Ervin] and the very able Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 
I believe the majority of the committee 
did not make a report, but merely let the 
facts speak for themselves. 

I hope very much that the minority 
views will also be made available, be- 
cause we want to consider the statements 
of the Senator from North Carolina and 
the Senator from South Carolina, even 
though we may not agree with them. 
We want to study them very carefully. 
However, we do not want a bamboo cur- 
tain put down around this material and 
to have it shut off from those of us who 
believe in civil rights. Nor do we want 
to have the impression go out that we 
are proceeding without the hearings be- 
ing available, 


Mr. President, will 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon has the floor. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the 
Senator from Utah or to the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall first yield to the 
Senator from Utah, and then to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, after I have 
replied to the Senator from Illinois. 

I hope the Senator from Illinois will 
honor me—because it is always a great 
honor to have him present when I dis- 
cuss an issue—when I speak on this sub- 
ject after the morning hour. I shall dis- 
cuss the question why the important 
subject under discussion requires that 
the Senate refer the bill to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, so that we may 
obtain a report from the committee on 
the bill itself. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very happy to 
know that when the Senator makes his 
speech, which we shall await with great 
interest. he will have the advantage of 
information which he did not have yes- 
terday. He will have before him the 
hearings and the minority views. They 
will serve to prevent the Senator from 
making errors which otherwise he might 
inadvertently make. I am very happy 
that I have helped to bring the record 
to the attention of the Senator from 
Oregon. f 

Mr. MORSE. I am always glad to 
have the help of the Senator from Ili- 
nois, and I shall try to be helpful to him 
when I make my speech after the morn- 
ing hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Oregon has expired. 
Does he ask unanimous consent for ad- 
ditional time? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I shall proceed on 
another item under the 3-minute order. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BUSH. Are we still in the morn- 
ing hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morn- 
ing business has not been concluded. 
The Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


THE TRUMAN LIBRARY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recor as a part of my remarks an 
excellent editorial entitled “Senator 
Symincton’s Gracious Tribute,“ pub- 
lished in the St. Louis Globe Democrat of 
Wednesday, July 10, 1957. 

I highly commend the Senator from 
Missouri for making what I consider a 
beautiful and very literary speech, in 
Independence, Mo., last Saturday at the 
luncheon on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of the Truman Library in Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator SyMINGTON’s GRACIOUS TRIBUTE 

Senator Symrneron’s commendation of 
Senator KNowWLAND on the floor of the Sen- 
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ate for the Republican minority leader's visit 
to Independence for the Truman Library 
dedication on Saturday was a gracious act— 
as gracious, indeed, as Senator KNOWLAND’s 
act itself in taking time off from a busy 
schedule and on a holiday weekend to pay 
his respects to the Presidency of the United 
States and to a former holder of the world’s 
greatest office. 

The entire Truman Library dedication was 
a deserved tribute to Mr. Truman, but es- 
pecially to the office of President. Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover, the Nation’s only other living 
former President, at the age of 83 came from 
New York to Independence and sat in the 
hot sun for more than 2 hours. 

There were other leading Republicans in 
attendance, notably the Chief Justice of the 
United States, who delivered a moving speech 
honoring President Truman, and Congress- 
man CHARLES HALLECK, the assistant minor- 
ity leader in the House. The minority 
leader, JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., had planned to 
be there but was called home because of the 
illness of his aged mother. 

The Democrats who were present included 
the Speaker of the House, Mr. Rayburn, 
Associate Justice Tom Clark, Governor Blair, 
Governor Harriman, of New York, and several 
other governors, Senator Symington and a 
number of other Senators and Congressmen, 
and virtually all of the members of the Tru- 
man Cabinet. 

The President of the United States was 
represented by a brief message which, even 
considering the differences between him and 
his predecessor, seemed inexcusably bare and 
bereft of feeling for the office which he now 
holds. 

None of the notables had to go to Inde- 
pendence. They did so as a gracious ac- 
knowledgment of a man who, whatever their 
differences may have been while he was in 
Office, still served. his country to the best of 
his ability with a continuing patriotism and 
devotion to what he believed best. 

It is still far too early to assess Mr. Tru- 
man's place in history. As we have re- 
marked before, we think history will record 
Mr. Truman as a great President. 

The dedication day in Independence hon- 
ored the greatest office in the world and the 
man who gave, in addition to great service 
to America, a vast fortune in historical docu- 
ments and worldly treasure to his country- 
men, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


GOVERNMENT-BOND YIELDS 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, recently I 
read an article published in the London 
Economist of June 15, 1957, which dealt 
with the subject of interest rates and 
Government-bond yields. The article 
pointed out that in Great Britain the 
yields are far higher than they are in 
30 or 40 other countries listed in the 
survey, with the exception of perhaps 4 
countries, and that interest yields are 
higher than they are in the United 
States. 

Apparently the editor of the New York 
Times also read that article, because 
today's issue of the Times contains an 
excellent editorial entitled “Government 
Bond Yields.” For the information of 
the Senate and of others who read the 
Recorp, I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of July 12, 1957] 
i GOVERNMENT-BOND YIELDS 


~ A great deal has been said and written re- 
cently about the seriousness of the effects of 
tight money on bond prices and especially on 
the prices and yields of the highest grade 
issues, such as long-term Governments and 
municipals. 

Some of this comment, it seems to us, has 
painted the picture in colors that are de- 
cidedly more spectacular than the facts war- 
rant. In the first place, the current low 
prices (or high yields) on Governments do 
not refiect special conditions prevailing in 
this country, and cannot, by any stretch of 
the imagination, be associated with any de- 
terioration in the strength of the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal position. The most recent fig- 
ures of the Federal Reserve Board show the 
average yields on United States Government 
bonds at 3.42 percent. But in Britain the 
price of 2½ percent consols have fallen to 
roughly 50, and the 3!4-percent war loan to 
a point under 70. British irredeemables, in 
short, are currently on a 5-percent yield 
basis. Commenting on this situation in its 
June 15 issue, the London Economist ob- 
serves: 

„All countries are in the same boat; 
throughout the world interest rates are ris- 
ing, and they are rising most quickly in those 
countries that have lacked sufficient self- 
discipline in the past to keep inflation in 
check.” 

Neither are the present yield quotations on 
high-grade bonds by any means as fantas- 
tically out of line with historic trends as 
some persons seem to delight in supposing. 
To begin with, comparisons between the 
present and the decade ended in March 1951 
are rendered completely irrelevant by the 
fact that over these 10 years long-term Gov- 
ernment bonds were deliberately supported 
at prices calculated to yield 214 percent. 

Less important, though not to be ignored, 
is the fact that for the first time in history 
Congress provided, in the Public Debt Act of 
February 1941, for the elimination of the tax- 
exemption feature that had hitherto at- 
tached to income received from United States 
Government securities. Every issue since 
that time has been fully taxable. This 
means that any comparison between the 
yields on bonds issued since February 1941 
and those issued earlier represents a com- 
parison between a taxable bond and a non- 
taxable or partially taxable one. 

Despite these considerations, it has been 
by no means unusual in our generation for 
Government bonds to yield rates at or above 
those now prevailing and sometimes very 
much above. The high of 1934, for example, 
even under exceedingly easy money con- 
ditions, was 3.5 percent; in 1933, 3.5 percent; 
in 1932, 4.3 percent; in 1931, 4.3 percent; in 
1929, 3.7 percent; in 1927, 3.6 percent; in 
1926, 3.8 percent; in 1925, 4 percent; in 1924 
and 1923, 4.4 percent; in 1922, 5.3 percent; 
in 1920, 5.7 percent, and in 1919, 4.9 percent. 

In short, long-term Government-bond 
yields have equaled or surpassed those cur- 
rently prevailing in a decided majority of 
the years between the end of World War I 
and the beginning of World War II. 


RESTRICTIONS ON UNITED STATES 
OIL IMPORTS FROM CANADA AND 
VENEZUELA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was in- 
terested to note the comments yesterday 
by the distinguished majority leader 
IMr. Jounson] urging restrictions on 
oil imports into the United States. To- 
day I should like to make a few com- 
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ments on the same subject. But I must 
regretfully differ with my able colleague 
from Texas. 

CABINET COMMITTEE MUST NOT HASTILY ACT 


So far as I am concerned, I hope that 
the President’s Cabinet Committee 
which is now studying this issue will go 
extremely slow and will act with the 
most restraint and care before it com- 
mits the possible serious error of recom- 
mending any arbitrary restriction on oil 
imports. 

I should like to distinguish between 
two basic sources of such imports: the 
Middle East, on the one hand, and West- 
ern Hemisphere countries on the other 
hand. 

The majority leader yesterday did not 
specify from where he wants oil im- 
ports to be slashed—from the Middle 
East or from Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries, or from both. 

MIDEAST CAN SHIP TO COUNTRIES OTHER THAN 
UNITED STATES 


The Middle East is, of course, an ex- 
ceedingly troubled area. Any action 
which we may take which would alter 
the petroleum situation there should be 
considered only with great deliberation. 
But, as I understand, the Middle East 
might shift more of its oil to countries 
other than the United States. By con- 
trast, the Western Hemisphere countries 
naturally must ship basically to the New 
World. 

So far as I am concerned, I feel that 
the United States would be committing 
an error in highest diplomatic-economic 
policy, if it restricted Canadian and 
Venezuelan oil imports. I have so indi- 
cated to the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion and to the President’s Cabinet 
Committee. 


WHY I OPPOSE MANDATORY RESTRICTIONS 


Mandatory restrictions would be con- 
trary to: First, healthy two-way United 
States trade with Canada and Vene- 
zuela; second, needs of our national de- 
fense; and, third, special needs of oil 
deficit areas like the upper Midwest, 
including Wisconsin. 

Mandatory restrictions would result 
in a slash of United States sales to 
Canada and Venezuela. Mandatory re- 
strictions would invite trade war re- 
taliation. 

Let me say now that I am not un- 
mindful of the problems of independent 
Texas oil producers. I am not unmind- 
ful that their production was limited to 
but 13 days in August, as the majority 
leader pointed out yesterday. 

WE NEED ADEQUATE RESERVES IN GROUND 


But so far as I see it, I do not see how 
United States national defense needs are 
in the slightest jeopardized if more 
United States oil remains in our own 
ground instead of being used up. 

An adequate United States oil reserve 
is essential against the day when we 
may need it in time of direst emergency. 

COMMENTS BY HEAD OF SINCLAIR OIL 


I note recently that Mr. P. C. Spencer, 
president of the Sinclair Oil Corp., said 
as follows: 

Sinclair is genuinely concerned over the 
decreasing trend in domestic reserves of 
crude oil in terms of years’ supply. Since 
1950 this supply has declined 8 percent and 
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had it not been for imports over the period, 
would have declined 15.8 percent. 

Our entire economy, industry, agriculture, 
transportation and even our national secu- 
rity depend upon an abundant supply of rea- 
sonably priced petroleum products, he de- 
clared. Any responsible look at our sharply 
increasing requirements over the next 5, 10, 
and 20 years shows that our needs cannot 
economically be met solely from domestic 
sources, 


I am not speaking for Sinclair Oil or 
for any oil company or refinery—large or 
small. I am simply speaking for what 
I regard as the national interest. 

WISCONSIN NEEDS MORE OIL 


Let me be very frank and say that our 
upper Midwest regional interest coin- 
cides with the national interest. 

As my colleagues are aware, we of the 
upper Midwest are a part of district 2. 
In 1956, about 17 million barrels of Cana- 
dian oil were imported into Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Michigan. District 2 
produces approximately only 60 percent 
of the crude-oil requirements of its re- 
fineries. Like district 5, the Pacific coast 
area, into which Canada also ships, we 
are an oil-deficit area. 

Yet, our growing Midwest population 
and industry make the import of crude 
oil from Canada absolutely essential. 

Parenthetically, I may say, that the 
comments which I am making on petro- 
leum imports from Canada apply, as well, 
to importation of natural gas from Can- 
ada. The upper Midwest needs fuel, 
plenty of fuel and low-cost fuel—oil and 
natural gas. 

F 8 do not intend to be denied such 
uel, 

Let me point out, too, that today, my 
observations principally concern Can- 
ada. At a later date, I will comment in 
Getail on the importance of continued 
importing of Venezuelan oil—a subject 
to which I have also referred in the past. 

Let me point out that Canada is, of 
course, our best and largest customer. 
I might add, incidentally, that our 
friends in Venezuela buy a billion dollars 
a year worth of goods from us also. 

CANADA HAD $1 BILLION TRADE DEFICIT 


Yet, Canada, for one, suffers a serious 
trade deficit with us. In 1956, she im- 
ported $3.8 billion from us. She ex- 
ported only $2.8 billion to us. In other 
words, she bought a billion dollars’ worth 
more of goods than she sold to us. 

It would be a most serious event, 
therefore, if the United States were to 
consider slapping mandatory restrictions 
on Canadian oil exports to us. I cannot 
believe that the administration seriously 
contemplates such action. 

Actually, in the 3-year period from 
1954 to 1956, Canadian exports of petro- 
leum and petroleum products to the 
United States totaled $175 million. By 
contrast, the Canadians imported from 
us $335 million in petroleum and prod- 
ucts. Thus, in the 3-year period, Cana- 
dian imports even of petroleum products 
themselves exceeded her exports to us by 
$162 million. 

Prime Minister Diefenbraker’s new 
Conservative government of Canada 
could hardly look with indifference on 
any arbitrary action on our part to re- 
strict Canadian oil exports to us. 
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From the standpoint, therefore, of 
healthy trade and healthy foreign rela- 
tions with Canada, we need Canadian 
oil and we need natural gas. 

MAPLE LEAF AND STARS AND STRIPES TOGETHER 


From the standpoint of national de- 
fense, Canadian gas and oil are obvi- 
ously part and parcel of the North Amer- 
ican Continent’s gas and oil supply. 
There is not the slightest doubt in zny- 
one’s mind that in the event of the most 
extreme continental emergency, the 
Maple Leaf flag and the Stars and Stripes 
would be flying side by side against an 
aggressor. 

Fortunately, the importation of Ca- 
nadian oil through interprovincial pipe- 
line is obviously far less vulnerable to 
enemy attack and sabotage than is over- 
seas shipping. Indeed, Canadian fuel 
moving through interprovincial pipe- 
line is far less subject even to delay under 
such circumstances than oil which moves 
through barge or tank car. 

We of the United States, therefore, 
can do no less than to be fair in our 
economic relations with Canada. 

OUR PROBLEMS WITH CANADA—SEAWAY, GRAIN 


Let us recognize that we have a great 
many problems to iron out in common. 
There is the problem of United States 
exports and the barter of surplus Ameri- 
can wheat, in competition with Canadian 
grain. 

There is the problem of working out 
agreement on equitable United States- 
Canadian tolls on the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. -There is the problem of completing 
the long-delayed arrangements before 
the Federal Power Commission for the 
importation of Canadian natural gas into 
Wisconsin and the other States. 

Under these circumstances, let us not 
allow a blind and arbitrary action to be 
taken against Canadian oil imports. 

Fortunately, as I have indicated, such 
action seems unlikely, 

In conclusion, I hope that it is unlikely, 
too, that there will be mandatory re- 
strictions against Venezuelan oil. As I 
pointed out in a recent weekly newslet- 
ter to my State, Venezuela has held its 
oil exports to the United States at around 
the 38-percent level. 

Venezuela has set a marvelous example 
of a nation cooperating fully with in- 
vested foreign capital, just as Canada 
has cooperated. Venezuela is reseeding 
the ground, so to speak, with earnings 
from her petroleum; building housing for 
workers, building highways, schools, hos- 
pitals, parks. 

Why should the United States there- 
fore risk harm to important relation- 
ships of the kind I have pointed out? 

Let us violate faith with neither our 
Canadian nor our Venezuelan friends. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. Iyield. . 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I was very much 
interested in what the Senator from Wis- 
consin said about the very serious prob- 
lem of oil importation. I have received 
from Mr. Ferman Phillips, executive sec- 
retary of the Oklahoma Education Asso- 
ciation, a letter dated July 8, 1957, in 
which Mr. Phillips explains that the 
school system of his State—as is true of 
school systems in many other public- 
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lands States—depends, in very large 
manner, upon the revenue which is ob- 
tained from the development of crude oil. 
Funds which come from the Federal 
Government's share of the royalties paid 
by the producers of crude oil in the 
public-land States have provided very 
substantial income for our schools. If 
the imports are permitted to increase, 
such income inevitably will decrease. So 
it is of the greatest importance that a 
speedy solution to the problem should be 
found. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter I have received from 
Mr. Phillips may be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OKLAHOMA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., July 8, 1957. 
Senator Joskrn C. O'MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopolies, Judiciary and Inte- 
rior Committee, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR O'Manoney: This organiza- 
tion is familiar with the work of your sub- 
committee and the information adduced 
by it. 

On behalf of the Oklahoma Education As- 
sociation, I want to take this means of 
thanking you for your efforts. 

The school systems of Oklahoma depend 
to a great extent on revenue arising from 
the gross-production tax on oil and gas. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the national 
demand for oil is more than double what it 
was in 1935, Oklahoma produces very little 
more oil. In 1935 the average daily produc- 
tion was approximately 500,000 barrels per 
day. In June of this year the State will not 
produce in excess of 575,000 barrels per day. 
The reason Oklahoma produces no more oil 
than it does, is because of greatly increased 
imports. 

The oll production of Oklahoma is re- 
stricted to meet market demand, which is re- 
strained in volume by imports. This loss of 
market results in a tremendous loss of reve- 
nue to the State. 

It is our hope that constructive legislation 
will grow out of the efforts of your commit- 
tee. 

Sincerely, 
FERMAN PHILLIPS, 
Executive Secretary. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there is 
nothing inconsistent between my re- 
marks and those of the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming. Much of the 
oil which has been coming into the 
United States has come from the Middle 
East. I am interested in making certain 
that the oil and gas which come from 
Canada, particularly, which is geographi- 
cally located next to the great northern 
part of our country, is not shut out. As 
I have said, Canada is our best customer. 
Right now, as the new political admin- 
istration in Canada takes office, the 
United States has an advantage of $1 
billion in trade. There has been talk by 
the new Canadian Government adminis- 
tration about reducing that trade bal- 
ance. If we reduce our imports of gas 
and oil from Canada, we will not only 
damage the industrial life of the Mid- 
west, of which Wisconsin is a part, but 
we will also make certain that retalia- 
tory measures will be applied to our 
country, so that our exports into Canada 
will be threatened. 
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The United States trade with Canada 
amounts to approximately $3 billion an- 
nually, while we buy from Canada only 
about $2 billion. We should make cer- 
tain that we, at least, try to play the 
game squarely. 

Another reason why I am vitally in- 
terested in the matter is that recent 
statistics have shown that industry is 
moving into the Southland, where it can 
get an abundance of oil and gas. We 
do not want the supply of gas and oil 
shut off from the great Midwest. There- 
fore, I am interested in seeing to it that 
our neighbors are treated as they should 
be treated. This is not only to our own 
advantage, but it is in the interest of 
international peace. Our Nation is de- 
pendent entirely upon the way in which 
we play the game with our neighbors to 
the south and our neighbors to the north. 

I trust that the President's action or 
the action of his advisers will not result 
in interfering with our good-neighbor 
policy with either Canada or Venezuela. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Alken Gore Morton 
Allott Green Mundt 
Anderson Hayden Murray 
Barrett Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Beall Hill Astore 
Bennett Holland Potter 
Bricker Hruska Purtell 
Bush Ives Revercomb 
Butler Javits „Robertson 
Carlson Jenner Russell 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Case, S Dak. Kefauver Scott 
Chavez Kerr Smith, Maine 
Church Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Clark Kuchel Sparkman 
Cooper Langer Stennis 
Cotton Lausche Symington 
Curtis Long Talmadge 
Dirksen Magnuson Thurmond 
Douglas Malone Thye 
Dworshak Mansfield Watkins 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Wiley 

Ervin McClellan Williams 
Flanders McNamara Yarborough 
Frear Monroney 

Goldwater Morse 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NeEEty], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER], and the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Bripvces] and the Senator from Maine 
Mr. Payne] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair). Seventy-nine Sen- 
ators having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2070) for 
the relief of Mrs. Rhea Silvers. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 


H. R. 4520. An act to amend section 401 
(e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
in order to authorize permanent certifica- 
tion for certain air carriers operating be- 
tween the United States and Alaska; and 

H. R. 8656, An act to authorize the Hon- 
orable Hucu J. ApponiziIo and the Honorable 
PETER W. Roprno, JR., Members of Congress, 
to accept and wear the awards of the Order 
of the Star of Solidarity (Stella della soli- 
darieta Italiana di 2d classe) and the Order 
of Merit (dell'Ordine al Merito della Re- 
publica Italiana), of the Government of 
Italy. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro tem- 
pore: 

S. 1918. An act to amend Public Law 31, 
4th Congress, Ist session, to increase the 
authorization for appropriation to the 
Atomic Energy Commission for the con- 
struction of a modern office building in or 
near the District of Columbia to serve as 
its principal office; and 

H.R.2070. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Rhea Silvers. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR 
PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred or 
placed on the calendar as indicated: 


H. R. 4520. An act to amend section 401 
(e) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 in 
order to authorize permanent certification 
for certain air carriers operating between 
the United States and Alaska; placed on the 
calendar. 

H. R. 8656. An act to authorize the Hon- 
orable Hues J. ApDoNIzIo and the Honorable 
PETER W. RODINO, In., Members of Congress, 
to accept and wear the awards of the Order 
ot the Star of Solidarity (Stella della soli- 
darieta Italiana di 2d classe) and the Order 
of Merit (dell’Ordine al Merito della Re- 
publica Italiana), of the Government of 
Italy; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


AVAILABILITY OF COPIES OF HEAR- 
INGS ON CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois, if he 
is in the Chamber. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois is here. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I want to 
review for the Recorp of the Senate very 
briefiy what transpired earlier this 
morning. I read from the reporter's 
transcript. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] addressed the Chair and said: 


I wish to raise a parliamentary inquiry of 
the Chair. 


The Presiding Officer said: 
The Senator will state it. 


The Senator from Illinois stated: 


I understand in the debate yesterday the 
statement was made that the committee 
hearings on the so-called civil-rights bill 
had not been printed. May I inquire of 
the Chair whether that statement is Cor- 
rect and whether in fact such hearings have 
been printed? 


The Presiding Officer said: 


The Chair rules that the Senator from 
Illinois has not stated a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 


The Senator from Illinois said: 


May I then ask unanimous consent that 
the hearings on the civil-rights bill be 
placed on the desk of each Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. Jonnson of Texas and Mr. Morse ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
‘Texas. 

Mr. Jounson of Texas. I would want to 
object to that request at the moment. 


The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] asked the Senator from Illinois 
to yield to him, and the Senator from 
Illinois stated: 


Am I to understand that the Senator from 
Texas has objected? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have objected 
to that request at this time. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. DoucLas. Yes. 


The Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse] expressed his views about the 
hearings and what he said yesterday. 

Later the Senator from Texas said: 

I shall be glad to discuss the matter with 
the Senator from Illinois, in an attempt to 
make available to all Senators any hearings 
that may be available. I am informed by 
the attachés of the Senate who have knowl- 
edge of this matter that there are presently 
no copies of the hearings here. I have not 
had the matter brought to my attention 
until the Senator from Illinois brought it 
to the attention of the Senate just now. If 
he will give us a few minutes, we will pur- 
sue the matter fully. If we locate any, cer- 
tainly they will be available to all Senators, 


Then the Senator from Illinois stated: 


I have read the hearings. It is an extra- 
ordinary situation if they are not available. 
Senators who are highly honorable have been 
saying they are not available. Indeed, one 
of the complaints has been that the Senate 
is proceeding without the information af- 
forded by hearings. 

So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, immediately, as many of the copies 
of the hearings as possible be placed on the 
desks of Senators, and if there is not an 
adequate number, that an adequate number 
be printed. 

The PRESDING OFFICER. Is there objection 
to the request of the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. JoHNsoN of Texas. I would object to 
that request at this time. 
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The Presipinc OFFICER. The Senator from 
Texas objects. 


That is the pertinent part of the col- 
loquy concerning the hearings. 

I have a memorandum from the sec- 
retary of the majority which reads as 
follows: 

At the beginning of the civil rights debate 
the aids here in the Senate received 96 
copies of the civil rights hearings from the 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee. 


I believe those offices are located at 
Second Street and Independence Ave- 
nue. 

During the debate on the motion, this sup- 
ply was depleted by Senators and staff as- 
sistants. At the time Senator Douvcras 
made his request this morning that a copy 
of the civil-rights hearings be placed on each 
Senator’s desk, there were not sufficient 
copies available for each Senator. 

I am now informed that additional copies 
have been secured whereby there will be 
copies available for each Senator. I have 
also secured copies of the minority views 
filed in the Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee by Senators Ervin and JOHNSTON for 
each Senator. 


I should like to add, Mr. President, 
that there is no majority report avail- 
able, because no majority report has 
been filed, and the committee has not 
acted. 

In order to comply with the request 
to have additional copies printed, if that 
be desirable and necessary, because of 
the cost involved in the printing of the 
hearings, it will be necessary to have a 
concurrent resolution. That would 
mean the resolution would go to the 
Rules Committee of the Senate. If the 
committee acted on it and the Senate 
acted on it, after the Senate acted it 
would go to the House, and the Commit- 
tee on House Administration would have 
to act. I would not want the responsi- 
bility of having an additional 10-day or 
2-week delay without informing all Sen- 
ators of that possibility, if additional 
copies are necessary and desirable. 

The secretary of the majority will ob- 
tain all the copies available from the 
subcommittee, and will have those copies 
available at the desk. Any Senator who 
desires them upon inquiry can obtain 
them. I doubt the wisdom of distribut- 
ing them to each Senator, if there is a 
limited number, because we may deplete 
the supply in that way, and it may be 
necessary then to have additional copies 
printed. 

I point out again for the information 
of all Senators that I certainly do not 
desire to keep any information from any 
Member of the Senate, and certainly not 
any hearing or report. However, in a 
case of this kind, in order to protect the 
procedures of the Senate, I must object 
until I can confer with the chairman and 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee involved and until I can find 
out what cost is involved and whether 
or not it is desirable. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. T yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is the Senator 
able to tell us how many copies are avail- 
able? I was asked if I wanted a copy, 
and I said I could always get one from 
Mr. Brownrigg. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I believe 
the minority leader stated there was a 
sufficient supply available to him for 
each Member on his side of the aisle. 
I am informed that there is a sufficient 
supply available in the office of the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights for 
each Member on our side. If some 
Member and his staff take 4 or 5 copies, 
they may not be available later in the 
debate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then there is 
one copy available for each Senator, on 
each Senator’s desk at the present time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is my 
information. I think 96 copies have al- 
ready been distributed. 

A Senator may have three assistants, 
and they may use the copies of hearings 
one day and leave them someplace, and 
get other copies. The same Senator may 
use three copies. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is the re- 
sponsibility of each Senator, if he does 
that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think if 
we are given a little time it can be worked 
out, The Senator from Texas does not 
have the hearings. The bill has not been 
reported from the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights, of which the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Missouri 
(Mr, Hennincs] is the chairman, which 
I am informed has custody of the copies 
of the hearings printed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS rose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
my friend, the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I welcome the state- 
ment of the very able majority leader 
that such copies as are available will be 
furnished to the Members of the Senate. 
That was the purpose of the series of in- 
quiries which the Senator from Illinois 
addressed to the Chair, and the purpose 
of the motions which he made. 

I think we should defer any request 
for the printing of additional copies 
until we find out how many copies are 
actually available. That matter can 
then be canvassed in more detail. 

Another purpose I had in raising the 
issue was to dispel the idea, which has 
been honestly created in many places, 
that the Senate was proceeding in an 
irregular fashion to consider a bill on 
which there were no printed hearings. 
It has now been established that there 
are printed hearings, and that they can 
be made available to all Members of the 
Senate. The bill is being fully discussed. 
Therefore, it would seem there is no 
necessity that the bill be referred to the 
committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I know nothing about any state- 
ments which may have been made that 
there were no hearings available on the 
bill we are due to consider, or some as- 
sume we will consider. All I know is 
that when I was ecnfronted with a unan- 
imous-consent request, I thought it 
should be handled in the manner in 
which it was handled. I now inform 
the Senate of my reasons for doing do, 


BUTTERFAT IMPORTS 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, during the 
month of May of this year, it was brought 
CuI——721 
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to my attention that a certain dairy 
commodity was being imported in large 
quantities from New Zealand. The na- 
ture of this commodity was such that it 
was not subject to the import quotas on 
shipments of butterfat. 

This commodity, known in the trade 
as Exylone, is a type of ice cream mix 
containing about 76.6 percent butterfat. 
It has been used almost exclusively in 
the manufacture of ice cream but could 
also replace our domestic dairy com- 
modities in the manufacture of such 
things as candy and cake mixes, In the 
period November 28, 1956, through May 
4, 1957, imports of this commodity 
totaled 8,953,153 pounds. 

When this volume of butterfat imports 
came to my attention, I immediately sent 
a telegram to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, asking that he request the Presi- 
dent to have the United States Tariff 
Commission institute an investigation 
for the purpose of determining whether 
these imports of butterfat were in suffi- 
cient amounts to interfere with our do- 
mestic dairy price support program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my telegram to Secretary Ben- 
son be printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wasnincton, D. C., May 20, 1957. 
The Honorable Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

In view of the fact that 8,944,000 pounds 
of Exylone, an ice cream base, which is com- 
posed of 76.6 percent butterfat, has been 
imported into the United States since Jan- 
uary 1, 1957, through May 4, 1957, and since 
this product is in direct competition with 
our own domestically produced butterfat, 
which is now in surplus, I urge immediate 
action on your part to recommend to the 


President that he use the means at his dis- 


posal to halt the importation of this product 


as provided for under section 22 of the 


Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937. 
EDWARD J. THYE, 
United States Senator, 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, this re- 
quest was made by President Eisen- 
hower, and the Tarif Commission con- 
ducted hearings on June 11 and issued 
its recommendation to the President on 
July 2 of this year. In its report to the 
President, the Tariff Commission pointed 
out that during the 1956-57 marketing 
year the Commodity Credit Corporation 
had made price-support purchases of 
butterfat to the extent that on April 1, 
1957, Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks of butter totaled 22 million 
pounds. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration makes these purchases at a 
price level which supports the market 
price of our domestic dairy products. 
At the same time, the disposal of these 


the Commodity Credit Corporation at a 
substantial loss. In total, losses on sur- 
plus dairy products disposal for the 3 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1956, were 
approximately $1 billion. 

It was the finding of the Tariff Com- 
mission that the imports of ice cream 
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mix constituted a substantial interfer- 
ence with our domestic price-support 
program. If these imports are allowed 
to continue unrestricted, the effect will be 
to force greatly increased purchases of 
surplus dairy products by the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation and thereby in- 
crease the cost of operating the price- 
support program for milk and butterfat 
produced by our Nation’s farmers. The 
Tariff Commission recommended to the 
President that imports of articles con- 
taining extractable butterfat of 45 per- 
cent or more be subjected to quota lim- 
itations. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 
printed in the RECORD as a part of my 
remarks a statement by the National 
os Producers Federation of July 5, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Jury 5, 1957. 


Door on BUTTERFAT Imports LEFT AJAR 


In a recommendation to the President on 
July 2, the United States Tariff Commission 
suggested, in effect, that the door be left 
ajar to imports of foreign butterfat. It 
proposed that imports of Exylone and simi- 
lar high-butterfat products be prohibited, 
but that articles containing less than 45 
percent butterfat be admitted. This, it said, 
among other things, is intended to prevent 
certain hardship cases that might arise. 

In a protest to the President, the National 
Milk Producers Federation pointed out that 
butterfat imports in a 45-percent product 
would net a price advantage of 514 to 11 cents 
per pound over domestic butterfat; and that 
the Commission's recommendations—instead 
of resolving the butterfat-import problem— 
would set the stage for another hearing. 

The ingenuity of importers or foreign ex- 
porters in developing a product for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the butter quota was de- 
scribed by the Tariff Commission as a part 
of a game. Such ingenuous manipula- 
tions, it held, are not legally or even morally 
wrong. 

“The game, however,” it continued, “is 
played by two sides and the stakes are the 
success or failure or material impairment of 
a price-support program of the Department 
of Agriculture. If means are legally avall- 
able to those responsible for the administra- 
tion of section 22 to provide protection 
against material impairment of a program 
by plugging holes in the dike, they are duty- 
bound to provide such protection.” 

This type of game, stated the Federation, 
has made it possible for a few neither legally 
nor morally wrong importers to defeat the 
domestic agricultural program. Next move 
in the game, the Federation predicted will 
be the ingenuous developments by im- 
porters of a product of less than 45 percent 
butterfat content, and its importaion in 
large quantities. The subsequent move, in 
mixed metaphor, will be trying to plug holes 
in the dike after the horse has been stolen. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, this state- 
ment of the Milk Producers Federation 
points out that the Tariff Commission 


recommendation to the President merely 
surplus dairy commodities is made by - 


allows importers of dairy products to 
exercise their ingenuity in developing a 
new product of less than 45 percent but- 
terfat content which can be shipped 
into this country without limitation. 
This, in effect, sets the stage for another 
Tariff Commission hearing and recom- 
mendation at some later date. 
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Mr. President, it is my hope that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower will see fit not only to 
follow the recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission, but also to pay par- 
ticular attention to the protest of the 
National Milk Producers Federation in 
arriving at his decision on the estab- 
lishing of butterfat import quotas. 
Every pound of foreign-produced but- 
terfat brought into the United States 
takes the place of a pound of butterfat 
produced by American farmers, This 
displaced butterfat must be purchased by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
the American taxpayers must pay the 
bill. Importers of dairy commodities 
such as this ice cream mix should not 
be allowed to enjoy great benefits at 
the expense of our American farmers 
and taxpayers. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my gratitude to many 
Senators on both sides of the aisle who 
have spoken to me with respect to the 
proposed amendment which I presented 
on the floor of the Senate on Monday 
last, and with respect to which I gave 
notice that, at an appropriate time, if 
the bill should be made the pending 
business, I would offer it for the consid- 
eration of the Senate. 

I am very much gratified to have re- 
ceived so many indications of support. 
I have been interested in the number 
of letters I have received from all parts 
of the country, and the comments which 
have been made on the radio and in the 
press. 

‘WE APPROACH ARAB-ISRAELI PROBLEM WITH REA- 

SON BUT OUR OWN RACIAL PROBLEM WITH 

EMOTION 


It occurs to me that it may be helpful 
for those who are considering this pro- 
posal for me to state that, apparently, 
there are many who do not realize that 
in this issue we are dealing with a deep- 
seated emotional conflict over racial 
ralations. We have no trouble under- 
standing the difficulty of settling racial 
relations when we think of the problems 
of the Arabs and the Israelis. We have 
no hesitation, in our policy as a Nation to- 
ward the Arabians and the Israelis, in ap- 
proaching the question in a moderate, 
cautious, and considerate manner. The 
racial-relations problem in the United 
States is no different. The relationship 
between the white race and the Negro 
race has frequently been made a matter 
of great emotional distress, in which 
men tend to lose their reason and their 
tolerance and become afflicted with the 
desire to punish, and to force action. 
AMENDMENT WOULD PROTECT CIVIL RIGHT OF 

ALL AMERICANS TO TRIAL BY JURY 


I presented my amendment in the 
hope that it might lead to wise consid- 
eration, and that the adoption of this 
particular amendment, or some modifi- 
cation of it, would protect the basic civil 
right of all Americans to trial by jury. 

VOTING RIGHT IS NOT ONLY ISSUE INVOLVED 

Some question has been raised about 
the problem of voting rights, as though 
this were the only problem involved. In 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for Monday, 
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July 8, at page 11004, T read into the 
Recorp the provisions of one of the sec- 
tions of the old law which is proposed to 
be amended and strengthened by the bill 
we are discussing. It reads as follows: 

(3) DEPRIVING PERSONS OF RIGHTS OR PRIVILEGES 

If two or more persons in any State or 
Territory conspire or go in disguise on the 
highway or on the premises of another, for 
the purpose of depriving, either directly or 
indirectly, any person or class of persons of 
the equal protection of the laws, or of equal 
privileges and immunities under the laws; 
or for the purpose of preventing or hinder- 
ing the constituted authorities of any State 
or Territory from giving or securing to all 
persons within such State or Territory the 
equal protection of the laws; or if two or 
more persons conspire to prevent by force, 
intimidation, or threat, any citizen who is 
lawfully entitled to vote, from giving his 
support or advocacy in a legal manner, to- 
ward or in favor of the election of any 
lawfully qualified person as an elector for 
President or Vice President, or as a Member 
of Congress of the United States; or to 
injure any citizen in person or property on 
account of such support or advocacy; in any 
case of conspiracy set forth in this section, 
if one or more persons engaged therein do, 
or cause to be done, any act in futherance 
of the object of such conspiracy, whereby 
another is injured in his person or prop- 
erty, or deprived of having and exercising 
any right or privilege of a citizen of the 
United States, the party so injured or de- 
prived may have an action for the recovery 
of damages, occasioned by such injury or 
deprivation, against any one or more of the 
conspirators. 

BILL WOULD GIVE ATTORNEY GENERAL BROAD 

POWERS TO SUE 

The bill passed by the House, and now 
on the Senate Calendar, would amend 
the section from which I was reading, 
section 1980 of the Revised Statutes, title 
42, United States Code, section 1985, by 
adding two more paragraphs. The first 
of these, which would be the fourth sub- 
section in section 1980, is the one which 
would give the Attorney General the 
right to sue. This right is couched in 
the following language: 

Whenever any persons have engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any persons are about to engage. 

HE COULD SUE REGARDING MATTERS HAVING 

NOTHING TO DO WITH VOTING 

There are combined here acts of the 
past with alleged prospective acts of the 
future. The purpose of my amendment 
was to make clear the situation involved 
in any of the suits which the Attorney 
General might bring, not only for pre- 
ventive relief, including an application 
for a permanent or temporary injunc- 
tion, or restraining order. Those are all 
directed to the future. But the language, 
in paragraph “fourth,” on pages 9 and 
10 of the bill, is “or other order.” 

It is perfectly clear to me that the acts 
of the past are clearly brought within the 
meaning of the proposed law, and they do 
not deal with voting at all. They deal 
with intimidation, coercion, and the like. 
The same thing is true with respect to 
part IV of the bill, beginning on page 11. 
Subparagraph (b) provides as follows: 


No person, whether acting under color of 
law or otherwise— 


The words “or otherwise” are most 
important— 
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shall intimidate, threaten, coerce, or attempt 
to intimidate, threaten, or coerce any other 
person— 


In such a case the Attorney General 
may bring suit. 

Those are acts having no necessary 
Telation to voting. They may arise from 
the very bad practice of using force and 
violence in racial relations, but there is 
no certainty that in such a case the 
identity of the guilty person would be 
clear. Therefore the amendment was 
designed to grant a jury trial when such 
cases were involved, 

NEED FOR CAUTION AND CARE IS INDICATED 


We must remember that in this 
country there are judges of all kinds. 
There are liberal judges and conservative 
judges. There are judges who misread 
the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
Today the newspapers of the United 
States are full of editorials and letters 
to the editors criticizing the Supreme 
Court, denouncing the Supreme Court, 
and declaring that it has lost all concep- 
tion of American principles. 

It seems to me that all this indicates 
the wisdom of proceeding with caution 
and care. 

SITUATION ILLUSTRATES DANGER OF BYPASSING 
COMMITTEES 

I may add incidentally, that this is one 
of the results of attempting to legislate 
upon the floor of the Senate, instead of 
in committee. Although we have done 
pretty well thus far in this debate, on 
the floor of the Senate we cannot as suc- 
cessfully or carefully arrive at a schol- 
arly and judicial interpretation of lan- 
guage proposed to be written into a law. 
EMOTIONS MUST NOT DETHRONE INTELLIGENCE 


I want all Senators who have discussed 
the subject with me, and who have ex- 
pressed themselves upon it, to know that 
Iam perfectly open in my mind, and that 
I seek only an amendment of the bill 
which will enable Congress to protect the 
voting rights of the colored population 
wherever they may live, without depriv- 
ing other people of their rights. A great 
Irish statesman, Edmund Burke, who 
served in the British Parliament, once 
said, “You cannot indict a whole people.” 
He was right. I do not propose to indict 
a whole people, white or black or red, 
whatever their religion may be, whatever 
their status may be in society. We are 
dealing with a social problem, in connec- 
tion with which we should not permit our 
emotions to dethrone our intelligence, 


CLOSED COMMITTEE SESSIONS 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of the Senate to an 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, based on 
statistical data furnished by the Con- 
gressional Quarterly, showing that 34 
percent of committee meetings, both of 
Senate and House committees, have been 
held behind closed doors or in executive 
session so far this year. 

While this is some improvement over 
last year’s figure of 36 percent, and is 7 
percent below the high figure for 1954, 
I still feel it is too high a figure for 
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executive or closed sessions of Congres- 

sional committees. 

We stand in poor stead indeed in criti- 
cizing the executive department for its 
failure to conduct public business in the 
open in the full light of the people's right 
to know about the activities of govern- 
ment, when one-third of our own com- 
mittee sessions are held behind locked 
doors. 

The article should be read by all com- 
mittee chairmen and by the members 
of the committee staffs. I feel that much 
of the explanation for this high percent- 
age of closed hearings lies in hasty 
scheduling, and not in a deliberate at- 
tempt on the part of the committees to 
enforce a closed-door policy on Congres- 
sional work. 

In the Congressional Reorganization 
Act only two reasons are given for not 
holding open sessions of committees. 
The first is when an open hearing might 
reveal classified or strategic information. 
The second is that the committee should 
be allowed to have closed sessions for 
the purpose of marking up bills. Un- 
doubtedly a great many closed sessions 
have been held for those two reasons 
stated in the Legislative Reorganization 
Act. The Committee on Armed Services 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations 
hold a great many closed sessions, where- 
as committees dealing with more or less 
routine matters of the Government hold 
fewer closed-door sessions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article to which I have referred be print- 
ed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THIRTY-FOUR PERCENT OF COMMITTEE MEET- 
INS IN Concress THIS Year HELD IN 
SECRET 
Congress has held one-third of its commit- 

tee meetings in secret so far this year. 

Congressional Quarterly figures show that 
854 of 2,517 committee meetings, or 34 per- 
cent, were closed to the public between the 
opening of Congress and July 7. 

This degree of secrecy indicates that Con- 
gress may close the year with a slightly lower 
percentage of closed m than in the 
past 4 years. In 1955 and 1956, 36 percent 
of the meetings were behind closed doors. 
Thirty-five percent were closed in 1953, 41 
percent in 1954. 

J. R. Wiggins, executive editor of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald and 
former chairman of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors Freedom of Informa- 
tion Committee, said the current 34 percent 
rate of secrecy was entirely too much. He 
said the only excuse for closed hearings was 
matters of national security. 

Wiggins said he saw no reason why any 
House Education and Welfare Committee 
meetings, for instance, were closed to the 
public. He added that appropriations meet- 
ings, which always are closed in the House, 
should be secret only when classified infor- 
mation was discussed. 

No committee should close any meeting, he 
said, without first determining whether the 
move was the sense of the committe major- 
ity, a procedure authorized in the 1946 Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act. 

Chairman Omar Burleson, Democrat, of 
Texas, of the House Administration Com- 
mittee said closing 34 percent of committee 
meetings was very reasonable. He said com- 
mittees get most of their work done in'closed 
sessions, adding that he believed in open 
hearings on matters of national interest. He 
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said open hearings often are a waste of time. 
Whether a committee holds an open hearing 
or not depends largely on the nature of the 
committee and legislation it handles, Burle- 
son said. 

Congressional Quarterly keeps a diary of 
committee meetings and marks whether they 
were open or closed to the public. The re- 
sult give the percentage of closed hearings 
for every committee. 

But the degree of secrecy is even greater 
than that tabulated because some commit- 
tees do not report their meetings, even 
though the 1946 Legislative Reorganization 
Act requires them to do so. For example, 
none of an estimated 339 meetings held by 
the House Appropriations Committee this 
year has been reported to the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

As far as individual committees go, the 
House Ways and Means Committee so far 
this year shows the greatest increase in secret 
sessions while the House Education and La- 
bor Committee shows the greatest decrease 
from 1956. 

The Ways and Means Committee handles 
legislation dealing with taxes, tariffs and 
reciprocal trade agreements. It has held 63 
of its 68 meetings this year in closed session, 
or 93 percent, compared with 58 of 84 meet- 
ings in closed session, or 63 percent, in 
1956. 

Chairman Jere Cooper, Democrat of Ten- 
nessee, said his committee was operating 
no differently this year than in past years. 
He attributed the 30 percent increase in 
closed sessions to lengthy consideration of 
subcommittee reports on complicated leg- 
islation. He cited a study on excise taxes 
which resulted in a 430-page bill, as an 
example. 

The House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee so far this year closed 16 of its 96 meet- 
ings, or 17 percent, compared with 34 of 68, 
or 50 percent, closed in 1956. One reason for 
the 30 percent decrease in executive sessions 
is that Chairman GRAHAM A. BARDEN, Demo- 
crat of North Carolina, appointed subcom- 
mittees this year for the first time. They 
did much of the preliminary work in open 
session previously done by the full com- 
mittee in closed session. 

Ten major committees have held at least 
half of their meetings in closed session so far 
this year. The committees and the per- 
centage of meetings found to have been 
closed: House Ways and Means, 93 percent; 
Senate Special Committee to Investigate 
Political Activities, Lobbying, and Campaign 
Contributions, 90 percent; Senate Rules and 
Administration, 73 percent; House Foreign 
Affairs, 65 percent; House Administration, 62 
percent; Senate Foreign Relations, 60 per- 
cent; Senate Armed Services, House Judi- 
ciary and Joint Atomic Energy, 55 percent 
each; House Public Works, 53 percent. 

These 12 committees this year have held 
less than 25 percent of their meetings closed: 
Senate Select Committee on Improper Ac- 
tivities in the Labor or Management Fields, 
5 percent; House Select Small Business, 11 
percent; Senate Select Small Business and 
House Rules, 13 percent each; House Edu- 
cation and Labor, and House Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 17 percent each; House 
Armed Services, 18 percent; House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 20 percent Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and Senate Ju- 
diciary, 22 percent each; Senate Appropria- 
tions, 23 percent; House Post Office and Civil 
Service, 24 percent. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
secretary will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Ervin Morse 
Allott Flanders Morton 
Anderson Goldwater Mundt 
Barrett Gore Murray 
Beall Hayden Neuberger 
Bennett Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bible Ail Pastore 
Bricker Potter 
Bush Ives 11 
Butler Javits Revercomb 
Byrd Jenner bertson 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Carroll Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Schoeppel 
Case, S. Dak, err tt 
Church Knowland Smith, Maine 
Clark uchel Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Lausche Sparkman 
Cotton Long Stennis 
Curtis Malone Tal 

Dirksen Mansfield Thurmond 
Douglas Iowa Thye 
Dworshak McClellan Watkins 
Eastland McNamara Williams 
Ellender Monroney Yarborough 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy- 
five Senators have answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 


THE JURY TRIAL AS A SAFEGUARD 
OF OUR LIBERTIES 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, has 
morning business been closed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
not been closed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I rise 
to make an insertion in the RECORD, dur- 
ing the morning hour. 

Mr. President, the Washington Star, 
in an editorial on the jury-trial issue, 
has performed a real service for its read- 
ers today. Instead of fulminating at 
length, it has merely set forth the con- 
trasting views of two Americans on the 
fundamental issue of the jury trial as 
a safeguard of our liberties. One of those 
Americans is Herbert G. Brownell. The 
other is the late Senator George W. 
Norris. 

There is much legitimate room for dis- 
agreement in the whole field of civil 
rights. There is not only a division be- 
tween two camps, but there are camps 
within camps. 

To those of my friends who support 
civil-rights legislation, I should like to 
address a simple question: When the 
final roll is called on this specific issue, 
what leadership will they follow? Will 
they be enrolled under the banner of 
Mr. Brownell, or will they be enrolled 
under the banner of the late George W. 
Norris? 

I realize this is not a simple question 
which can be answered in a matter of 
minutes. But I hope my colleagues will 
ponder it. 

Where will Senators stand? With Mr. 
Brownell or with the late Senator George 
W. Norris? 

At this time I shall read into the REC- 
orp the Washington Star editorial: 

BROWNELL VERSUS NORRIS 

Attorney General Brownell (in a letter 
explaining the civil-rights bill): 

“Enactment of legislation providing for 
jury trial in contempt cases arising out of 
governmental litigation would undermine 
the authority of the Federal courts by seri- 
ously weakening their power to enforce their 
lawful orders. The effect of adopting cur- 
rent proposals for jury trial would be to 
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weaken and undermine the authority of the 
Federal courts by making their every order, 
even when issued after due hearing and af- 
firmed on appeal, reviewable by a local 
jury. s... 

“Furthermore the proposed amendment to 
existing procedures that is being advocated 
under the innocuous slogan of jury trial 
would permit practical nullification of the 
effectiveness of the proposed civil-rights leg- 
islation. The enforcement of any court order 
may require prompt and vigorous action if 
it is to be effective. Prompt action will 
often be vital in civil-rights cases, especially 
election cases where the registration period 
or the election may pass while enforcement 
is delayed. The injection of a jury trial be- 
tween an order of a court enjoining discrimi- 
nation against Negroes in an election, and 
the enforcement of that order would pro- 
vide numerous opportunities for delay be- 
yond the time when the order could have 
practical effect.” 

The late Senator George W. Norris (insist- 
ing on the right of trial by jury, by Con- 
gressional enactment, in every case of indi- 
rect contempt) : 

“I agree that any man charged with con- 
tempt in any court of the United States * * * 
in any case, no matter what it is, ought to 
have a jury trial. 

“It is no answer to say that there will 
sometimes be juries which will not convict. 
That is a charge which can be made against 
our jury system. Every man who has tried 
lawsuits before juries, every man who has 
ever presided in court and heard jury trials, 
knows that juries make mistakes, as all other 
human beings do, and they sometimes ren- 
der verdicts which seem almost obnoxious. 
But it is the best system I know of. I would 
not have it abolished; and when I see how 
juries will really do justice when a biased 
and prejudiced judge is trying to lead them 
astray I am confirmed in my opinion that, 
after all, our jury system is one which the 
American people, who believe in liberty and 
justice, will not dare to surrender. I like 
to have trial by jury preserved in all kinds 
of cases where there is a dispute of facts.” 


Mr. President, those ringing words 
come to us today just as live and vibrant, 
and just as full of meaning on the great 
issue being debated today in the Senate, 
as they were when they were uttered 
more than 25 years ago. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I submit the 
editorial for the careful reading of my 
colleagues. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN 
WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN 
THE NIAGARA RIVER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
morning business been concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning busi- 
ness is closed, and the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2406) to authorize the construction of 
certain works of improvement in the 
Niagara River for power and other pur- 
poses. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Know anp that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
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civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California IMr. 
Know .anp] that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 6127, the 
civil-rights bill. 

Under the order entered on yesterday, 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
speak on some questions of procedure 
which I think are involved in the issue 
pending before the Senate. I shall re- 
serve to a later date the discussion of 
my views on the proposed civil-rights 
legislation. 

Mr. President, I am deeply grieved by 
the situation which exists today in the 
Senate. Frankness compels us to face 
the reality that the liberals on this side 
of the aisle are a divided group; and 
our number is not sufficiently large Mr. 
President, that we can afford to be di- 
vided on a great issue, such as that of 
proposed civil-rights legislation. 

Our division is not on the merits of 
the issue. We are not divided over the 
issue of substantive civil-rights legisla- 
tion. By that, I do not mean that those 
of us who call ourselves constitutional 
liberals in the Senate are of one mind 
as to every letter and word which ought 
to be included in a civil-rights bill; but 
certainly I think we are of one mind 
that second-class citizenship should be 
brought to an end in the United States; 
and on that issue, we have been of one 
mind for years, here in the United States 
Senate. The intellectual partnership 
which has existed among us has been 
one of the most beautiful phases of our 
comradeship in the Senate. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I would cer- 
tainly be less than frank with my col- 
leagues in the Senate if I did not take 
this opportunity today to express my 
sense of very deep sorrow over the fact 
that as liberals we have traveled very 
far apart—and I am afraid we have gone 
a long way apart—over the issue of pro- 
cedure in the handling of this civil-rights 
legislation. 

For the Recorp, at least, I wish to 
address myself to these differences, be- 
cause well I know the extent to which 
they are misunderstood, not only within 
the Senate, but also throughout the 
country. 

Earlier today, during the morning 
hour, we had a discussion regarding the 
situation existing in the Senate in con- 
nection with hearings on the bill. Of 
course, Mr. President, there have been 
no Senate committee hearings on the 
bill we have been asked to take up; and 
I am not speaking technically. But I 
submit it as a fact that there have been 
no Senate committee hearings on the 
House bill. There have been Senate 
committee hearings on a Senate bill on 
civil rights, but we have not had the 
advantage of having a report from the 
Senate Judiciary Committee on those 
hearings. 

So I wish to comment briefly upon 
what is taking place on the floor of the 
Senate today in regard to hearings con- 
ducted by the Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights of the United States 
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Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 
Some of us had placed in our hands this 
morning, for the first time, by attachés 
of the Senate, copies of the committee 
hearings on the Senate bill. I had the 
distinct honor of having a copy handed 
to me by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DoucrLas l. But I wish to point out that 
it has not been an official transmission. 
Mr. President, we get an official trans- 
mission of Senate committee hearings 
on a bill when a Senate committee of- 
ficially reports the bill. 

So, Mr. President, if we needed any 
proof of the importance of orderly pro- 
cedure in the consideration of this mat- 
ter, it seems to me that the handling of 
the Senate committee hearings offers 
part of the proof. For some days the 
Senate has been debating a motion that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of a civil-rights bill passed by the House 
of Representatives; many of us were 
even unaware of the fact that any 
printed hearings on a Senate civil-rights 
bill had even come off the press—with 
the result that on yesterday some of us 
in the Senate even commented on the 
fact that we had not had the benefit of 
any Senate committee hearings or of a 
committee report on those hearings. 

This morning we discover that there 
are some printed copies of some Senate 
hearings on a Senate bill, which bill is 
not before the Senate nor on the Senate 
Calendar. Then it was said in the de- 
bate this morning that we also have 
available to us, if we search it out, a sub- 
committee print of minority views on a 
Senate bill which is not before the Sen- 
ate, the minority views having been pre- 
pared by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin] and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

If any Senator desires to get a copy of 
that report, he may do so if he makes 
inquiry of officials of the Senate. This 
is further proof that we are not follow- 
ing a very orderly procedure in handling 
civil-rights legislation on the floor of the 
Senate at this time, because it will be 
found, if Senators will check with the 
Parliamentarian, as I have—it is some- 
thing I think they all know anyway— 
that a subcommittee report to a Senate 
committee is not an official Senate docu- 
ment. The only official Senate docu- 
ment by way of a committee report is 
the report of the full committee itself 
to the Senate, and we have no such 
report. 

Instead, through the method we are 
following, we now have available to us, 
if we search them out, some subcommit- 
tee hearings on a Senate bill, which bill 
is not before the Senate; and we can, if 
we go about it, obtain a copy of minority 
views of members of a subcommittee 
reported to the full committee of the 
Senate which is not an official document 
at all. 

What are we entitled to as Senators, 
Mr. President? I wish to stress this step 
of procedure, because I want to repeat, 
as I have been heard to say so many 
times, that we liberals, if no one else, 
have a clear duty of statesmanship to 
protect procedure, and orderly proce- 
dure, in the legislative process, because 
in the last analysis, minority groups 
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have so much to lose if we endanger 
their procedural safeguards. 

The procedures of the Senate of the 
United States do not belong to us; they 
belong to the American people; and over 
the years they have been developed by 
orderly legislative processes in the Sen- 
ate in order to protect the substantive 
legislative rights of the American people. 

Experience over the decades has 
taught us that the regular committee 
procedure to which I have just alluded 
is a sound precedure, based upon expe- 
rience, for protecting the substantive 
legislative rights of the American people. 
Under that procedure the Senate refers 
a bill to a committee, the committee 
studies the bill, holds hearings on it, 
either as a full committee or a subcom- 
mittee, and if the committee decides to 
handle the bill by way of a subcommit- 
tee, then the subcommittee conducts the 
hearings and reports to the full com- 
mittee. Then the full committee, in 
what we call a series of writeup or mark- 
up sessions, discusses what was disclosed 
in the hearings, prepares a committee 
report based on the hearings, and gives 
to the Senate, as I shall show by way of 
a few illustrations in a moment, a de- 
tailed committee report on the delibera- 
tions of the committee. 

That is the committee process, and 
that is why, when we are out on the 
hustings, at the grassroots level, describ- 
ing to our constituents how the Senate 
works, so many of us have been frequent- 
ly heard to say that at least 80 percent 
of the work of the Senate is really con- 
ducted in the committee hearing room 
and not on the floor of the Senate at all. 
In considering this civil-rights issue we 
have gone a long way from keeping faith 
with regular committee procedure. I 
think it is proper to describe the func- 
tion of the Senate as that of a Commit- 
tee of the Whole as far as our delibera- 
tions on this civil-rights bill are con- 
cerned. As in Committee of the Whole 
we have conducted no hearings. As in 
Committee of the Whole we have heard 
not a single witness. As in Committee 
of the Whole we have not taken a scin- 
tilla of evidence on one of the most con- 
troversial issues that has rocked Ameri- 
can democracy in the last quarter of a 
century. 

I submit most respectfully, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a constitutional liberal, our 
handling of this civil-rights bill, as a 
Committee of the Whole, is not my con- 
cept of orderly legislative process, and 
I propose to stand on my procedural rec- 
ord as a liberal. I feel confident that 
when the parade of hysteria now sweep- 
ing the country passes away and scholars 
come to study the procedural preface 
the Senate has provided to the historic 
debate on the bill which will follow, 
my position will be sustained. I happen 
to believe we are endangering orderly 
processes in the Senate of the United 
States by the way we are handling this 
civil-rights bill. 

Before I complete my speech, Mr. 
President, I shall offer for the consid- 
eration of the Senate a motion which 
I think will bring us back to orderly 
processes. I say to my liberal friends, 
I pray once again it will unite us in a 
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great human cause for first-class citizen- 
ship in the United States. Because I 
know neither what the word “quit” 
means nor what it means to give up hope; 
I also believe that if we will return to 
the committee processes of the Senate, 
there is still the possibility that most of 
our friends from the South may find it 
possible to join us in many of the pro- 
visions of what I hope will be a sound 
civil-rights bill, a bill we can bring up 
through the committee procedure for 
which I am pleading today. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE, 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. The distinguished Senator 
from Oregon has been speaking elo- 
quently and forcefully of the procedural 
rights of this body and of the necessity 
that we follow the usual procedure. I 
have asked him to yield so that I might 
call to his attention, and to the atten- 
tion of the Senate, that this is an anni- 
versary day. This is July 12, 1957. I 
hold in my hand a report dated July 
12, 1956, just 1 year ago this day, from 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare on the area redevelop- 
ment bill. As we know, the bill sought 
to provide relief in distressed areas in 
the United States. It was an important 
bill, but certainly it was no such sweep- 
ing measure as is the civil-rights bill. 
It was not a measure involving so many 
constitutional questions. It was not a 
measure involving so many other ques- 
tions as does the civil-rights bill. Yet 
the report on the area redevelopment 
bill was composed of 55 pages. It wasa 
committee report of 55 pages. Yet we 
do not have 1 page, 1 line, or 1 word 
from the committee on the civil-rights 
bill. 

I have on my desk a number of other 
reports from the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, reports 
ranging from 20 to 25 to 30 to 40 and up 
to 50 pages, on bills which, in relation 
to the civil-rights bill, are of more or 
less minor consequence, covering no 
such sweeping ground as does the civil- 
rights bill. 

This illustrates how correct the Sena- 
tor from Oregon is in demanding that 
we have a report from the committee, 
for the guidance of the Senate and for 
the information of the Members of the 
Senate, so we may properly and ade- 
quately consider the bill. The report I 
have here, alone, contains 55 pages. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ala- 
bama presents my thesis much clearer 
and more ably than I do. That is my 
thesis. I share the point of view of the 
Senator from Alabama, and I thank him 
for his contribution. 

Mr, TALMADGE and Mr. PASTORE 
rose. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall now yield to the 
Senator from Georgia, and then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr President, I 
desire to express my gratitude to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon for yielding to me. 

The first time I ever heard the name 
“Morse,” was when I became a student 
of the University of Georgia Law School, 
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and I studied at that time a textbook 
written by Oregon’s distinguished senior 
Senator. 

In line with what the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr, HILL] had to say, and in 
line with the outstanding argument of 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon, 
I took the trouble to pick up this morning 
a few reports on bills which the Senate 
has considered. I should like first to 
read some of these to the Senator from 
Oregon, as a predicate to a question. 

Mr. MORSE. I am delighted to have 
the Senator do so. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I hold in my hand 
the Housing Act of 1957, which came 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. On that bill there are 995 
pages of committee hearings, and 66 
pages in the committee report. 

I hold in my hand the Corporate and 
Excise Tax Extension Act, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance. There are 122 pages 
of committee hearings, and 12 pages in 
the committee report. 

I hold in my hand the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1957, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. There are 823 pages 
of hearings and 64 pages in the majority 
report, with 11 pages in the minority 
views. 

I hold in my hand the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas Project Act, from the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
There are 96 pages of subcommittee 
hearings, and 24 pages of the subcom- 
mittee report. 

I hold in my hand the International 
Atomic Energy Agency Act, from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. There 
are 257 pages of testimony, and 28 pages 
in the committee report. 

I hold in my hand the Hells Canyon 
bill, with which the Senator from Ore- 
gon was greatly concerned. That bill 
came from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs; and there were 359 
pages of committee hearings, and 98 
pages in the committee report. That is 
the majority report alone, I believe. 

I have here the Middle East resolution, 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. There are 937 pages of testimony, 
and 11 pages in the committee report. 

There are many others here I could 
mention, but I do not wish to take the 
time of the Senator from Oregon. 

Let me ask the Senator this question: 
Is it not true that at the present time 
we have not one scintilla of evidence, 
not one scintilla of testimony, not one 
scintilla of a majority report or minor- 
ity views from the Committee on the 
Judiciary as to the civil-rights bill. 

Mr. MORSE. I must answer the Sen- 
ator’s question with certain qualifica- 
tions. We have had made available to us 
this morning, by way of the procedures 
I have just described, a volume of hear- 
ings entitled, “Hearings Before the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, 85th Congress, 
Civil Rights—1957,” a volume of some 
930 pages which I have not even had an 
opportunity as yet to scan, because I 
received this volume within the last hour 
and a half. 

I take judicial notice, however, of the 
fact that there is undoubtedly a con- 
siderable amount of testimony set forth 
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in this volume, and exhibits, which 
would be classified as evidence bearing 
upon the civil-rights bill. But we do not 
have a single word of a report from the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
analyzing the hearing and giving us the 
benefit of majority and minority views, 
if there are minority views, which report 
is so essential in the committee process, 
in my judgment, if we are to do the job 
on the floor of the Senate which I be- 
lieve our constituents expect us to do. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield further. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true, 
therefore, that we have no vehicle what- 
ever upon which to travel except hear- 
say, rumor, innuendo, and irrelevant and 
immaterial evidence? 

Mr. MORSE. And personal knowl- 
edge and attitudes and predilections. 

Mr. TALMADGE, I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, to supplement what the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] 
stated for the Recorp a few minutes ago, 
I should like to provide some additional 
information; and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these remarks be printed in the 
Recorp immediately following those of 
the junior Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Georgia read into 
the Recorp a statement regarding the 
number of pages of committee reports 
on major items of proposed legislation 
which has been passed by the Senate. 
I wish to point out that for decades the 
Senate has relied upon the committee 
process. 

Some of the most recent reports are 
the following: The report of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on the 
Housing Act of 1957. That report con- 
sists of 66 reasoned pages. 

The report on the atomic energy bill, 
consisting of 34 pages, from the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

The report on the Hells Canyon Dam 
bill, which already has been referred to 
by the Senator from Georgia. That 
report consists of 98 pages. 

The report on the Mutual Security Act 
of 1957. The report consists of 64 pages. 

The report on the rivers and harbors 
and beach erosion control bill; the report 
consists of 118 pages. 

The report on the appointment of ad- 
ditional circuit and district judges; the 
report consists of 200 pages, 

The report, from the committee 
headed by the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrd], on another social security 
amendment; that report consists of 140 
pages. ? 

Mr. President, this evidence shows the 
extent to which the orderly procedure of 
the Senate depends upon committee re- 
ports. In that connection, I stress the 
fact that the Senate has no official re- 
port on the civil-rights bill. In the last 
5 minutes, an attaché of the Senate has 
handed be a report which I did not know 
was in print. It is a subcommittee re- 
print of a report by the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights, of the Judiciary 
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Committee, submitted by the great Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS]. It 
was prepared by a majority of the mem- 
bers of his subcommittee, and went to the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. It 
is not an official Senate document, Mr. 
President; it contains recommendations 
on which the subcommittee asked the 
full committee to pass judgment. But 
before the full committee passed judg- 
ment on those recommendations, the 
Senate took the issue away from it by 
placing the House bill directly on the 
Senate Calendar. 

Mr. MORSE. I now yield to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon well 
knows, without my having to say it, 
that because of our association in the 
past I have the highest degree of ad- 
miration for his talent and his tenacity. 
But, speaking on the subject to which 
the Senator from Oregon is addressing 
himself at the present time, is it not the 
fact that the bill before us now, in 
substantially the same form, has been 
before the Committee on the Judiciary 
since January 7, in the form of another 
bill, S. 83, and then again, since March 
21, in the form of S. 1658? Must we 
understand that because we have no re- 
port from the committee and because 
we have no bill reported from the com- 
mittee, it is the fault of the Senate that 
the bill has been pending in the com- 
mittee since January 7? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall discuss that 
point in a few moments in my remarks, 
but first let me answer the Senator's 
question directly. 

I must honestly say I do not know 
whether it is the same bill or not, be- 
cause since I am not a member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I have fol- 
lowed the same course of action which 
I assume the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land has followed in many instances 
when he is not a member of a commit- 
tee which has jurisdiction over a par- 
ticular bill. I assume the Senator 
waits until the bill gets before the Sen- 
ate and the committee report is filed, 
and then proceeds to do his homework. 

With all the work I have had to do 
in the present session of Congress, I 
have never sat down and taken the 
House bill and the Senate bill to com- 
pare them line by line, because I did 
not feel I needed to do that until the 
matter was before us on the floor of 
the Senate. That is a task of the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary, and 
I have been waiting for the committee 
to report. 

I may say to my friend, the Senator 
from Rhode Island, that I should like 
to have him scan with me the names 
of the very able members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary who, in 
my opinion, under the committee pro- 
cedures of the Senate, should have 
great weight with us when we come to 
pass our final judgment upon a civil- 
rights bill. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], chairman of the committee. 
I shall say something about the contro- 
versy over the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EastLanp] in my remarks. 
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The Senator from Tennessee IMr. 
KEFAUVER]. 

The Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS]. 

The Senator from Arkansas IMr. 
MCCLELLAN]. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O'MAHONEY]. 

The Senator from West Virginia (Mr, 
NEELY]. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. ERVIN]. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY]. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER]. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr, JEN- 
NER]. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
KINS]. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN]. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER]. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HRUSKA]. 

These Senators are all recognized as 
highly competent lawyer Members of the 
Senate. I should like to have their opin- 
ions on a civil-rights bill set forth in a 
committee report. Let me say that a 
committee report, particularly from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, is a sort of 
quasi-judicial opinion. The reports of 
that committee carry great weight with 
me. We ought to have their report, and 
we do not have their report on a civil- 
rights bill because the Senate has taken 
the time away from the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

The Senator from Rhode Island speaks 
about the fact that the bill has been 
pending before the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary for some 6 months. May 
I ask, rhetorically, is it not true that one 
of the reasons given for the course of 
action taken the other day in the Sen- 
ate, in placing the House bill on the 
calendar of the Senate, was that it 
amounted to sort of a disciplining of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary? It 
certainly was not a compliment to the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary to 
place a House bill directly on the Senate 
Calendar without the bill first going to 
the Senate committee. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not think any- 
one contends against or disputes the po- 
sition that it would have been much 
more desirable to have had a bill re- 
ported by the Senate committee and to 
have had a committee report. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most of us who are interested 
in this type of legislation have waited 
for such action for many months. Ire- 
peat that, had we had a bill from the 
Judiciary Committee, and had we had a 
record of the hearings and a report, our 
situation would have been much more 
desirable than the position in which we 
find ourselves today. 

After all, the proposed legislation was 
introduced on January 7. I do not know 
whether the Senator from Oregon has 
checked the Recor, but I have checked 
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it. With respect to every substantial 
point contained in House bill 6127, every 
one of the provisions is contained in the 
two bills to which I have referred. The 
hearings will show that every single sen- 
tence, every single paragraph, every sin- 
gle section, was testified to by witnesses. 
I think it is stretching technicalities and 
imaginations too far to try to draw a 
thin line of demarcation and say that on 
this precise bill, House bill 6127, we have 
not had hearings. All of us admit that 
to be true. But if the Senator will read 
the House bill, and read the bills which 
have been before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, he will find that every single para- 
graph and every single section of the 
House bill will be found somewhere in 
the two bills which have been before the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate, and 
that hearings were held thereon. 

To repeat, it would have been much 
more desirable to have the situation 
which the Senator describes. But here 
we are. The Committee on the Judici- 
ary had before it a bill on this subject 
on January 7, 4 days after the Senate 
convened, We waited until almost the 
end of the session, the last month of the 
session, at the end of which Congress 
must adjourn, unless it provides other- 
wise by joint resolution—for, without 
such a joint resolution it must adjourn 
on the 31st day of July—but nothing was 
reported by the committee. 

What else could we do? Only one 
other thing could be done. We could 
move to discharge the Judiciary Com- 
mittee from further consideration of the 
bill. If that were done, would we have 
hearings, or a report? Of course not. 

That is the position in which we find 
ourselves today. There has been no 
nvglect on the part of those who want 
civil-rights legislation. The neglect, if 
there has been neglect at all, has been on 
the part of those who have had jurisdic- 
tion and control over such proposed leg- 
islation, namely, the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. They have been withholding action, 
and have neglected to report a bill for the 
consideration of the Senate. 

I repeat, it would have been much 
better to have had such a situation as 
that suggested by the Senator, for whom 
I have the highest respect and admira- 
tion, but that is not the situation today. 
We have retreated, retreated, and re- 
treated until our backs are almost 
against the wall. The action we have 
taken is extreme, of course, We have 
admitted that it is extreme. But in ex- 
treme times one must take extreme ac- 
tion if he expects any results whatever. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 

very appreciative of the help of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island in proving my 
case, as he has done. 

Mr. PASTORE. I hope I have not. I 
have been arguing against the Senator's 
case. 

Mr. MORSE, In my judgment the 
Senator from Rhode Island has helped 
me to prove my case. Let me tell him 
why I think he has helped me. 

These bills may be identical, as the 
Senator says they are. I have not taken 
the time to check them section by sec- 
tion, although I am somewhat surprised 
at that evaluation of them, because I 
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have been told by members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee that there are substan- 
tial differences between the Senate bill 
and the House bill. It may be that what 
they meant when they told me that there 
are substantial differences between the 
House bill and certain amendments to 
the Senate bill which it was possible to 
get through the Senate subcommittee. 
But my main point is that we as a Senate 
never took any parliamentary action in 
any attempt to make clear to our own 
Judiciary Committee that we wanted 
action from the committee on the Senate 
civil-rights bill. We never introduced a 
resolution or motion of discharge which 
would have been a warning to the com- 
mittee. We never introduced a resolu- 
tion of instructions to the Judiciary 
Committee at any time during the 6 
months’ period about which the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] com- 
plains. 

What we did do as a Senate was to 
wait until the House bill came to the 
Senate, and then we proceeded to slap 
our own Senate Judiciary Committee 
squarely in the face by putting the House 
bill directly on the Senate Calendar. I 
think it was a parliamentary insult to 
the committee. I think it was unwar- 
ranted and undeserved. I regret it. I 
say to the Senator from Rhode Island 
Mr. Pastore] the Senate as the parent 
of the Judiciary Committee made no at- 
tempt to guide its child. The Senate just 
disowned its child. The Senate walked 
out on the responsibilities of committee 
parenthood. There were steps we could 
have taken other than putting the House 
bill on the calendar, but we did not take 
them. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. 

If it be true that the bills are prac- 
tically identical, or identical, then there 
is all the more reason, in my judgment, 
why the Senate should appropriately in- 
struct its child—and the Judiciary Com- 
mittee is its child. We have authority to 
instruct Senate committees. If the bills 
are identical, then we should have sent 
the House bill to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the Senate, and instructed the 
committee as to our wishes. I think 
filing a discharge motion would have 
been warning enough to produce a com- 
mittee report on a civil-rights bill at 
an early date, but we did not even do 
that. I am afraid that the emotions of 
the Members of the Senate rather than 
their judgment controlled the action 
taken. 

I have checked with the Parliamentar- 
ian, who has been here for many years, 
He cannot remember a case of any Sen- 
ate committee, after having been given 
instructions by the parent body, failing 
to carry out such instructions. That is 
what I think through hindsight we 
should have done in the interest of 
orderly procedure. At the time I thought 
that giving notice of an intention to file 
a motion to discharge the committee 
would probably have speeded up commit- 
tee action. I still think so. However, a 
resolution of instructions to the commit- 
tee would have been even better. 
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The Senator from Rhode Island has 
said to me that we have placed directly 
on the calendar of the Senate a bill al- 
most identical with the Senate bill. If 
the Senator is correct in his premise, we 
should have said to the committee, “You 
have been holding hearings on the Sen- 
ate bill long enough. We ask that you 
os us a report on it within a limited 

e.” 

At the time I urged that we send the 
bill to the Senate committee with clear 
notice that we would move to discharge 
the committee within 2 weeks if it did 
not report a bill. That amounted to a 
proposal to refer the bill with instruc- 
tions. As I have said, the Parliamen- 
tarian reveals that committees invari- 
ably carry out such instructions. I 
wish the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] had joined me in that proposal. 
We should have given the Senate com- 
mittee a chance to carry out our instruc- 
tions. I say that orderly procedure in 
the Senate called upon us at least to 
give the Senate Judiciary Committee an 
opportunity to act under instructions. 

I join with the Senator in his irrita- 
tion that the Senate committee had not 
reported the Senate bill after some 6 
months. However, the Senator and I 
are parents. We know that sometimes 
a little instruction—kindly at first, and 
with increasing severity, sometimes— 
produces behavior patterns which we 
think are good for the child, and which, 
in this instance, I think would have been 
good for the Senate’s child as well as 
for the Senate. 

If the Senator from Rhode Island is 
correct in his statement that the two 
bills are identical, or practically iden- 
tical, I think we made a great mistake 
in not saying to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, We are sending the bill to you and 
allowing you a certain period of time 
within which to report.“ 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. It has not been ex- 
actly a case of irritation. It has been 
a. case of frustration. We have been 
frustrated in getting this kind of legis- 
lation to the floor of the Senate for con- 
sideration and debate. 

The Senator from Oregon has implied 
that had I voted to send the bill to the 
committee with instructions, the situ- 
ation might be different. As I recall, no 
such motion was ever made. 

Mr. MORSE. The proposal that the 
committee be allowed 2 weeks to con- 
sider the bill was discussed. If carried 
out that would have amounted to a form 
of instructions to the committee. 

Mr. PASTORE. It was merely dis- 
cussed. Had the Senator from Oregon 
made the motion at that time, I might 
have been inclined to look upon it more 
favorably then than now. However, 
after we have debated for almost a week 
the question as to whether or not the 
House bill should be made the pending 
business, we are told that some time next 
week, once it becomes the pending busi- 
ness, a motion will be made to refer it 
to the Committee on the Judiciary with 
instructions. 
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I do not know for how long the commit- 
tee would hold the bill before complying 
with the instructions. It might hold it for 
i week, or 2 weeks, But as a practical, 
realistic man, I do not contemplate any- 
thing happening within 2 weeks which 
would place us in a better position than 
that in which we now are. We might 
have submitted to us a report which 
would be a recodification of the minority 
views, which have already been sub- 
mitted by the subcommittee to the full 
committee. ö 

The situation is very strange, indeed. 
I have been a Member of this body for 7 
years. The Senator from Oregon has 
been here much longer than that. I 
wonder if he recalls any instance in 
which a subcommittee made a written 
report to the full committee consisting 
of minority views, in writing, but with no 
majority views. We have no majority 
views. The subcommittee consults with 
the full committee, and the full commit- 
tee consults with the subcommittee, 
There are the same personnel on one as 
on the other. But nothing ever comes 
before the Senate. Reports are passed 
back and forth from the subcommittee to 
the full committee, but nothing ever 
reaches the Senate. Why? Do we want 
this legislation to be enacted or do we not 
want it? 

I will admit that law comes before ex- 
pediency. I am not arguing expediency 
as a substitute for the law. As a lawyer, 
I respect the law, and I think we should 
follow the law. But I say that in this 
case we have followed the law. If we 
have gone to extremes in exercising our 
rights under the law, it is because we 
have been compelled to that position, 
and only for that reason. 

I repeat that it would have been a 
great deal better to have proceeded in the 
other way; but we did not have a chance. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I disagree 
with many of the premises laid down by 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

First, we never instructed the commit- 
tee. We never referred the House bill to 
the committee with instructions. 

The Senator will find, if he checks 
the Recor, that in the course of debate 
statements were made to the effect that 
the first thing we should do was to move 
to discharge the committee if we thought 
the committee was deserving of dis- 
cipline. 

I stated that if the House bill went 
to the committee instead of to the cal- 
endar, I would give my pledge to the Sen- 
ate that I would move to discharge the 
committee if it did not report the bill 
back within a reasonable time. Iam sat- 
isfied that if we had adopted a motion 
instructing the committee to report back 
in 2 weeks it would have done so. 

Later in the debate the question was 
raised as to what was a reasonable time. 
I think the question was raised by the 
Senator from Ohio. At any rate, the 
Recorp will show.. I said that in my 
r 2 weeks would be a reasonable 
length of time. 

Let me say to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that he jumps over one step which 
I think is essential to the orderly process 
in the handling of the bill, and that is the 
step of sending the bill to the committee 
with instructions. I think we should do 
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it, and I still think we should have the 
benefit of the analysis of the lawyers 
whose names I have just read, who are 
members of the Judiciary Committee, 
and as such are servants of the Senate. 

I return now to the suggestion in re- 
gard to disciplining the committee. I 
care not how verbally the idea may be 
clothed, the fact is that the Senate, when 
it voted to place the bill on the calendar, 
took disciplinary action against the 
Committee on the Judiciary. I do not 
think it was fair or right to do that. 
We should have said to the committee, 
“We are disappointed in what you have 
done with the Senate civil-rights bill. 
We think you ought to have reported 
the bill to the Senate long before this. 
However, we are going to insist on speedy 
action on the House bill, and we will give 
you an opportunity to give us your judg- 
ment on it, and we instruct you to give 
us that judgment within a period of 2 
weeks.” Or we could have set any other 
time within which the committee must 
report to the Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senate yield? 3 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. If we are to get along in 
the Senate in the orderly transaction of 
business we should avoid procedures such 
as we have had in this case. We should 
not convict a committee which has never 
taken action on the House bill merely 
because it failed to take action on the 
Senate bill. It is always best to lean 
over backwards in an endeavor to be 
fair, and it is better in the interest of 
fairness to give the committee an oppor- 
tunity to carry out the instructions of 
the Senate. 

If we had said in effect—and that is 
what referring a bill with instructions 
means, at least in this instance We 
are disappointed in the way you handled 
the proposed civil-rights legislation, but 
we will respect the committee procedures 
of the Senate and we will give you an 
opportunity to pass on this bill within 2 
weeks,” we would have avoided what I 
think is bound to develop in the Senate, 
namely, ill feelings among us. That 
could be avoided if we follow the regular 
procedure. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. First I wish it 
clearly understood that I am not trying 
to indict anyone. However, I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon this question: What was 
there while the controversy was pend- 
ing as to whether we should place the 
bill on the calendar or send it to com- 
mittee, and what has occurred during 
the past 10 days, what prevented the 
Committee on the Judiciary from report- 
ing either S. 83 or S. 1658, which are bills 
that have been the subject of hearings, 
so that those bills could have been placed 
on the calendar? 

Mr. MORSE. Human nature. Just 
human nature. That is to be expected. 
When the members of the committee are 
being spanked on the floor of the Senate, 
they are not going to act like a group 
of little children and run into a quickly 
called committee meeting and say, “Well, 
before we get a worse spanking we had 
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better report a bill to an angry Senate.” 
That is not to be expected of Senators. 
The Senator knows as well as I do that 
when we put the House bill on the Sen- 
ate calendar we took the issue away from 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. I am 
sure that the Senator does not really 
believe that any committee that he is on 
would report a Senate bill after the Sen- 
ate as a whole slapped his committee in 
the face by putting a House bill directly 
on the Senate Calendar while the Senate 
bill was still under committee consider- 
ation. Such a suggestion just runs 
counter to normal human behavior pat- 
terns. Thus I say, just human nature 
would prevent any such course of com- 
mittee action as the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PASTORE] suggests. 

Mr. PASTORE. Who has been spank- 
ing the committee between January 7 
and the last day of June? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senate, as the com- 
mittee parent, surely did not until a ma- 
jority voted to put the House bill 
directly on the Senate calendar. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why must we assume 
that we are spanking them now? The 
committee has not reported any bill 
during all that time. There has been 
much said on the floor about the com- 
mittee never having had an opportunity 
to consider the bill we are now discuss- 
ing. I do not know whether it is neces- 
sary to have a half-dozen university de- 
grees to understand the fact that H. R. 
6127 has to do with civil rights and that 
S. 83 and S. 1658 have to do with civil 
rights. If the committee had wanted 
another bill to be considered by the Sen- 
ate, in preference to the bill we are now 
talking about, it would have been the 
easiest thing in the world for the com- 
mittee to have reported a bill and to 
have had the hearings printed, and to 
have made the report of the committee 
and the minority views available to the 
Senate. A complete record could be 
available to the Senate at this time. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that a 
few Senators do not want a civil-rights 
bill. That is what it comes down to. It 
is not a question of procedure. It is not 
a question of committee process. It is 
not a question of spanking anyone. It 
is not a question of postponing anything. 
We are up against the practical and re- 
alistic proposition that there are those 
who want this kind of law, and there 
are those who do not want it. Those 
who do not want such a law happen to be 
in control of the committee which con- 
siders this type of legislation. Regard- 
less of all the parliamentary discussion, 
and regardless of all technicalities, when 
we strip it clean to the bone; and get 
right down to it, the fact is that we are 
in a hassle today, because there are a 
few who have control of the committee 
and who do not want this kind of legis- 
lation to be passed. 

Mr. MORSE. We get down again to 
the point, may I say to my friend from 
Rhode Island, that we have on the Sen- 
ate Calendar a House bill which was 
never considered by the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. I do not think 
that we have dealt fairly with the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. That is why I 
raise my voice today. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE and Mr. LONG ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield? If so, to whom does he 
yield? 

Mr. MORSE. In a few minutes I shall 
yield first to the Senator from Ohio. 
The point of view presented by the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island makes crystal 
clear the great difference between our 
groups. One group insists that the bill 
ought to be sent to the Committee on 
the Judiciary with instructions to sub- 
mit to us a committee report within a 
reasonable period of time. The other 
group believes that the Committee on the 
Judiciary has bottled up the Senate bill, 
although I do not know why they say the 
committee has bottled it up, because the 
record is clear that the Committee on 
the Judiciary did not act in a vacuum for 
6 months. 

The volume I hold in my hand is quite 
a piece of work. It is the record of the 
committee hearings. The many hear- 
ings the committee held indicate that 
the committee was not acting in a 
vacuum. I also understand from mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Judiciary 
that there were times when illness on 
the part of one or more members of the 
committee slowed up the work of the 
committee on the civil-rights bill. We 
should find out about all those factors, 
too, 

The Committee on the Judiciary 
should have an opportunity to clear it- 
self before we follow the procedural 
course of action upon which we have 
embarked. 

I yield now to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I read from the re- 
port that there are 13 bills of this nature 
and 1 concurrent resolution pending 
before the Committee on the Judiciary. 
I understand from the Senator from 
Rhode Island that the bill we are con- 
sidering is substantially identical with 
Senate bill 83 and the other bill men- 
tioned by him. Is that correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. Senate bill 83 and 
Senate bill 1658. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island says that these bills are 
substantially alike. May I ask him in 
what respect they differ, if he is able 
to tell us? 

Mr. PASTORE. There is a slight or 
minor difference between them. That 
situation was discussed on the floor of 
the Senate. I believe the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] brought out the 
fact that the bill messaged to the Senate 
by the House was not identical with the 
star print. It was said that a minor 
transposition was made in the House 
bill. If I recall correctly I think some 
question was raised as to whether there 
were 3 or 4 subsections. I think there 
were 4, and I believe the Senator from 
Wyoming pointed out that technicality. 
Therefore it could be argued, I suppose, 
that, technically, a bill in that form was 
not before the Senate committee. How- 
ever, aside from that, every other fea- 
ture contained in H. R. 6127, the bill we 
are discussing, is also found at one point 
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or another in S. 83 or S. 1658, and testi- 
mony has been taken on those features. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Do I understand 
correctly, then, that the substance of 
the bill now under discussion is in prac- 
tical accord with the provisions con- 
tained in the main bill that has been 
pending before the committee? 

Mr. PASTORE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What did the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island mean when he 
said it is in substantial accord? 

Mr. PASTORE. Simply that I would 
not want to be committed to the fact 
that if there is an extra “or,” or a super- 
fluous “and,” in one bill as against 
the other, someone could say they were 
not exactly the same. I used the word 
“substantially,” only to guard myself 
against that kind of accusation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The substance of the 
legal provisions in both bills is practi- 
cally identical. 

Mr. PASTORE. Much of the discus- 
sion on the floor has been with reference 
to giving the Attorney General the right 
to initiate a petition for a temporary 
restraining order, a preliminary injunc- 
tion, or a permanent injunction. That 
is in both bills—the House bill and the 
Senate bill. 

The question about part III, which has 
to do with all civil rights, is in the Sen- 
ate bill and in the House bill. The part 
concerning the injunction is in the Sen- 
ate bill. It is also in the House bill. 
The part relating to the Commission is 
in both the Senate bill and the House 
bill. 

If the Senator will take both bills and 
compare them, he will find, in substance, 
the things about which we have been 
arguing on the floor of the Senate. The 
things which have raised voices, raised 
attitudes, and sometimes even the tem- 
pers, and maybe sometimes have even 
involved the bayonets and the guns, are 
the same things which were discussed 
in the House, as they are being discussed 
here. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Rhode Island know whether any amend- 
ments were adopted on the House side? 

Mr. PASTORE. There was one 
amendment which I know of, subsection 
(a), in part III. I daresay—and I make 
this statement without fear of contra- 
diction—that essentially every important 
part of H. R. 6127 is to be found in 
the bills which have been pending for 
months and months before the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. I defy 
anyone on the floor to dispute that 
statement. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Concerning what I re- 
gard as something of a slur which has 
been cast upon the committee system, I 
believe it might be well to point out a 
fact which the Senator from Oregon 
certainly knows, namely, that a few 
members of the committee, less than a 
majority, simply cannot control a com- 
mittee if the committee wants to take a 
contrary course of action. 

I recall, for example, that in years 
gone by I fought vigorously for a tide- 
lands bill which was opposed by the 
Senator from Oregon. That was at a 
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time when the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’Manoney], who is sitting here, 
was the chairman of the committee. 
The Senator from Wyoming also opposed 
the bill. The opposition to the bill on 
the part of the committee was very vig- 
orous. But eventually the committee 
reported a bill to the Senate, and the 
3 considered the issue and decided 

This particular bill is not the only one 
on which it has taken a committee some 
time to act. I imagine that approxi- 
mately 98 percent of all the bills which 
have been introduced in the Senate are 
still in Senate committees. Not a single 
social-security bill has been reported by 
the Committee on Finance this year. I 
do not believe a single revenue bill has 
been passed by the Senate this year. 
But such bills are in the Committee on 
1 Action will be taken on those 
But it is not at all unusual for a bill 
to be in committee for several months, 
particularly if it is a very controversial 
bill, a bill which involves matters on 
which Senators differ very strongly. 

Mr. MORSE. It is true also, is it not, 
that the Committee on the Judiciary 
has transacted a large amount of busi- 
ness in the past 6 months? 

Mr. LONG. It has reported a tre- 
mendous number of bills. 

Mr. MORSE. it has reported a great 
number of bills to the Senate in the past 
6 months, 

Mr. LONG. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. First, I did not in- 
tend any slur on committee procedure. 
I hope I have not been misunderstood 
on that point. I positively did not have 
that intention. I have the highest re- 
spect for the personnel of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. I have the highest 
respect for the viewpoint of the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana on the 
subject. 

I realize that this is a very difficult 
subject. I realize that there is involved 
a certain delicateness which sometimes 
causes difficulty in debating the subject. 
I meant no offense or any derogation of 
any individual. I love and admire ail 
of my colleagues very much, including 
all the members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I am making no reflec- 
tions on anyone. I have the highest re- 
spect for the other man. I have simply 
been brought up that way. 

All I am saying is that somewhere 
along the line there is a little more than 
a committee which counts in the Senate. 
The Senate itself counts. 

We, the parent organization, as the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon has 
pointed out, are the fathers of the com- 
mittee. When the time comes that a 
child does not behave and does not give 
the parent the opportunity to determine 
how to discuss and debate an issue, then 
it becomes time to take the situation in 
hand and do the best we can. That is 
exactly what we have done. We are not 
disputing the different points of view; 
we are simply saying that we want a 
reasonable opportunity to discuss the 
bill and to vote on it. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. As the Senator has so 
well pointed out, there has never been a 
time when the Senate has instructed a 
committee to report by a certain date 
that the committee has not reported in 
accordance with the Senate’s instruc- 
tions. That has been without exception, 
so far as I am able to determine. I am 
curious to know if there has ever been 
an exception. 

Mr. MORSE. There have been in- 
stances when a committee has asked for 
a brief extension of time, and the exten- 
sion was granted. But the Parliamen- 
tarian has advised me that he cannot re- 
call any time when the instructions given 
to a committee were not carried out. 

Mr. LONG. I assume the Senator has 
also seen bills reported to the Senate 
which have been substantially changed 
on the floor of the Senate, the changes 
being of such a drastic nature that Sen- 
ators have wanted the committee to take 
a second look at the bills to see what the 
Senate itself had done. 

Cannot the Senator from Oregon re- 
call instances when, far from taking 
away from the Senate its responsibility, 
the Senate has sent bills back to com- 
mittee, so that the committee could ad- 
vise the Senate of the nature of the 
amendments which were adopted on the 
Senate floor? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor for yielding. I have listened atten- 
tively to what the Senator from Rhode 
Island was saying. I recognize his de- 
sire, his willingness, and his demon- 
strated capacity to deal harmoniously 
with his colleagues. I know that he 
meant no reflection whatsoever upon 
his colleagues. I like to think that my 
attitude is exactly the same. 

I may say, however, as a member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary that I 
do not believe there is real ground for 
the belief that the bill was bottled up 
in the committee by any members of the 
committee who were determined to pre- 
vent a report. The Senator from Ore- 
gon has correctly stated that the com- 
mittee was handicapped by the absence, 
because of illness, of some of its most 
effective members. Some of them now, 
because of illness, are not in a position 
to come to the floor of the Senate; and 
those Senators were all in favor of the 
proposed legislation. There are three 
Senators whom I have in mind. My own 
desire was to help the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS] to bring a bill to 
the floor. 

But it was also obvious, from the num- 
ber of measures which were introduced, 
and from the nature of the bills them- 
selves, that the subject required study. 
For my own part, on one occasion when 
we considered amendments to the bill, 
I voted for a jury trial amendment, al- 
though I did not think it was the sort 
of amendment which should be attached 
to the bill. I voted for it because I felt 
that the bill as it had been introduced— 
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the administration bill, not the other 
bill—was so complex that it ought to 
have prolonged study. The committee 
was busy doing that and was adopting 
amendments. The chairman of the 
committee was present, and he was not 
blocking amendments from being con- 
sidered. 

So I assure the Senator from Rhode 
Island that to broadcast across the 
country the idea that it was the purpose 
of the controlling majority in the com- 
mittee to prevent the reporting of a bill 
is not warranted. I make the statement 
because the Senator said he challenged 
anybody on the floor to say otherwise. 

Mr. PASTORE. No, no. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. No. I respectfully 
submit that the challenge I made was 
this: For anyone to point out any major 
feature of H. R. 6127 which is not con- 
tained in any one of the two bills which 
have been before the Committee on the 
Judiciary. That is the challenge I made. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Be that the chal- 
lenge, the answer to it is that in the 
committee we were working on the bill. 
The submission and the approval in the 
committee of a jury trial amendment is 
in itself proof that the committee was 
trying to improve the bill. I say that 
what has transpired upon the floor since 
the House bill has been placed on the 
calendar, instead of receiving considera- 
tion by the committee, has proven that 
the bill is full of provisions which the 
public does not understand are in the 
bill, although the public is beginning to 
understand that now. 

Mr. PASTORE. Perhaps it is just as 
well that the Senate has brought the bill 
out into the open, so that the public can 
understand it. 

Mr. President, I have a great deal of 
affection for the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], as he 
well knows. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Rhode Island knows it is reciprocated. 

Mr. PASTORE. Absolutely; and the 
Senator from Wyoming is one of my 
favorites in the Senate. But the fact of 
the matter remains that we have been 
waiting, waiting, and waiting; and the 
chairman of the subcommittee has 
talked many times of his frustration. 
Even from his sick bed, he issued a press 
release saying, Please do not allow the 
bill to go to committee. It should re- 
main on the calendar. It is of such 
great importance that the American 
people are entitled to have an open dis- 
cussion of its provisions.” 

That is all we are trying to do. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The open discus- 
sion is being had, but when it comes to 
drafting the bill the Congress should 
pass and the President should sign, I 
think we have seen enough now to know 
that it will not be the bill which came 
over from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. PASTORE. I myself have said 
100 times before this that House bill 6127 
is neither the beginning nor the end of 
the road which leads to full civil rights. 
I realize that. I realize that every bill 
has to be refined and clarified. But all 
of us know so much about the matter 
now, and there have been so many hear- 
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ings, that I believe the proper place to 
refine the bill and bring it to a head is 
here on the floor of the Senate. To pur- 
Sue any other course would be to delay 
action on the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to proceed with my remarks. 

At this time let me say that I believe 
the debate which has taken place thus 
far in the Senate shows that if there 
is anything which prevails at the present 
time in the Senate, in connection with 
this civil-rights bill, it is utter confusion. 
Instead of our knowing everything about 
the bill, as my friend, the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] would seem 
to indicate, I believe the debate has 
shown that Senators are far from know- 
ing everything about the bill. I believe 
the debate proves conclusively the im- 
portance of having the Senate obtain a 
reasoned report from the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, on the basis of testi- 
mony taken by the committee. 

Mr. President, the debate held thus 
far on the motion of the Senator from 
California that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 6127 
proves, in my judgment, the need for 
having the advantage of a Senate com- 
mittee report. The Senate, operating 
as the Committee of the Whole, in open- 
floor debate, is not an appropriate ve- 
hicle for reaching sound judgments on 
the evidence in the record. 

All of us have had the experience of 
marking up a bill in committee. That 
process usually takes many hours; in the 
case of a major bill, such as this one, 
it takes days. In the marking up of a 
bill, the committee members often argue 
all morning over a very small point, or 
a minutia of evidence connected with 
the testimony of one witness. It may 
be a very small point, but it may be 
vital in connection with the rendering 
of sound judgments on the facts in con- 
nection with the bill. But such things 
cannot be done on the floor of the Sen- 
ate with any degree of efficiency. The 
Senate, in Committee of the Whole, is 
not an appropriate forum, in my judg- 
ment, for the marking up of a bill so 
important as this one. I am satisfied 
that the Senate Judiciary Committee was 
in the process of completing its work 
on the Senate bill when the Senate itself 
slapped the committee in the face. 
There have been a lot of charges about 
the Senate Judiciary Committee bottling 
up the bill but I am not convinced the 
charges are correct. When the Senator 
from Wyoming denies such charges, I 
am greatly persuaded because he is a 
member of the committee. He has a 
long record in support of civil rights. 
When other members of the committee 
tell me that they do not agree with the 
attack upon the committee, made by the 
chairman of the subcommittee, I begin 
to wonder if the chairman of the sub- 
committee was justified in insisting on 
the timetable that he felt the committee 
should have followed. There is still 
plenty of time this summer and fall to 
pass civil-rights legislation if we have 
the will to do it, and I for one shall in- 
sist upon it. But I think we run a better 
chance of doing it and will pass better 
legislation if we take plenty of time to 
do a statesmanlike job. It will not be 
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Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
‘TALMADGE in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator from 
Oregon knows how deeply I feel about 
his opinions on constitutional matters. 
I thoroughly agree that we must pay at- 
tention to procedural matters if we are 
to give proper treatment to substantive 
matters. 

The comment the Senator from Ore- 
gon has made indirectly affects me, be- 
cause I am one of those who voted in 
favor of having the Senate proceed in 
accordance with the provisions of rule 
XIV. Therefore, I should like to make 
a suggestion, if I may, regarding the re- 
ports the Senator from Oregon has re- 
cently offered for the RECORD, or, at least, 
to which he has adverted. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
lixe to offer both of these documents, 
which are brief. I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the report of the Senator from Missouri 
IMr. HENNINGS], from the Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Rights, on the 
civil-rights bill (S. 83), and also the 
minority views submitted by the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina (Mr. ERrvIN] 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. JOHNSTON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the report 
and minority views were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Mr. HENNINGS, from the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights, submitted the fol- 
lowing report to accompany S. 83. 

The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, to which were referred the following 
civil rights measures: S. 83, an amendment 
intended to be proposed to S. 83, S. 427, S. 
428, S. 429, S. 468, S. 500, S. 501, S. 502, S. 
504, S. 505, S. 508, S. 509, S. 510, Senate Con- 
current Resolution 5, and a subcommittee 
print prepared at the direction of the sub- 
committee chairman, having held public 
hearings at length and having considered 
all the proposals before it, reports favorably 
S. 83, with one amendment, and recommends 
that the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
promptly consider the bill favorably, subject 
to further amendments or substitution. 


The purpose of the bill favorably reported 
by the subcommittee is to provide additional 
means of securing and protecting civil rights 
of persons under the Constitution and laws 
of the United States. The additional means 
proposed are provided by certain civil reme- 
dies and certain organizational changes; 
namely, 1 additional Assistant Attorney 
General, and the establishment in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government for 2 years of 
a Commission on Civil Rights. 

No changes in the Federal criminal statutes 
relating to civil-rights subjects are recom- 
mended at this time. Therefore, the Fed- 
eral criminal law, as it affects civil rights, is 
left as it is today, in title 18 of the United 
States Codes, and as interpreted by judicial 
decisions. 


SUBCOMMITTEE AMENDMENT ADOPTED 


An amendment was adopted to S. 83 in 
section 121 of part III on page 15, in line 7. 
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by adding after “other order.” a new sentence 
reading as follows: 

“In any proceeding hereunder the United 
States shall be liable for costs the same as 
a private person.” 

This amendment restores S. 83 to the iden- 
tical language of H. R. 627, of the 84th Con- 
gress, as the latter passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives on July 23, 1956. 


AMENDMENTS REJECTED 


Several other amendments were offered to 
S. 83 but were rejected by the subcommittee. 
The purposes of these rejected amendments 
were— 

(a) To eliminate the provisions establish- 
ing the Commission on Civil Rights. 

(b) To require a plaintiff to exhaust all ad- 
ministrative and other remedies (including 
State law requirements) before instituting 
proceedings in Federal district courts. 

(e) To require a jury trial of the facts 
before an injunction, restraining order, or 
other order or writ could be issued. 

(d) To require a trial by jury of persons 
charged with contempt of court for violations 
of injunctions or restraining orders issued 
by courts under provisions of the proposed 
legislation. 

(e) To eliminate the provision permitting 
civil proceedings to be sought “for the United 
States, or in the name of the United States 
„.“ One effect of this amendment if it 
had been adopted would be to require jury 
trials in criminal contempt cases. 

(H) To eliminate the sections of the bill 
which provide for civil remedies, including 
injunctive relief, for violations of civil rights, 
including the right to vote. 


BRIEF ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 


The amendment adopted places the United 
States on the same basis as private persons 
for costs in any proceedings under section 
1980 of the Revised Statutes; to accomplish 
this, positive language is necessitated by title 
28 United States Code, section 2412 (a), 
which reads: 

“The United States shall be liable for fees 
and costs only when such liability is ex- 
pressly provided for by act of Congress.“ 

Part I of the bill creates in the executive 
branch of the Government a Commission on 
Civil Rights, to be composed of 6 members 
appointed by the President with the consent 
of the Senate, with not more than 3 to be 
members of the same political party. Rules 
of procedure are provided, concerning sub- 
committees, meetings, investigations, hear- 
ings, and reports. Detailed rules provide 
protection for persons adversely affected by 
testimony at hearings, and also govern hear- 
ing procedures. The Commission is provided 
with subpena power; the Attorney General 
may seek a court order from a Federal dis- 
trict court, within the jurisdiction of which 
@ person guilty of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena is found or resides or trans- 
acts business or in which the inquiry is car- 
ried on; failure to comply with the court 
order may be punished by the court as a con- 
tempt thereof. The Commission expires at 
the end of 2 years. 

Conflicting rules of procedure now exist in 
S. 83, due to copying the same language of 
H. R. 627, of the 84th Congress, as it passed 
the House of Representatives with an amend- 
ment, containing additional rules of proce- 
dure, adopted during the House action. This 
conflict should be eliminated before the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary reports the 
bill. 

The duties of the Commission are (1) to 
investigate written allegations that voting 
rights are being violated or that persons are 
being “subjected to unwarranted economic 
pressures” by reason of their sex, color, race, 
religion, or national origin; (2) to study 
economic, social, and legal developments 
constituting a denial of equal protection of 
the laws under the Constitution; and (3) to 
appraise the laws and policies of the Fed- 
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eral Government with respe c to equal pro- 
tection of the laws under the Constitution. 

The Commission is to submit its reports 
and recommendations to the President. 

Staff 1 are provided for, in ac- 
cordance with civil service and classification 
laws; voluntary, uncompensated personnel 
will be permitted. 

Creation of a Civil Rights Commission was 
recommended to Congress by President Tru- 
man in 1948 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 94, 
pt. 1, p. 928). 

Creation of such a commission had also 
been a recommendation of President Tru- 
man’s Committee on Civil Rights (Commit- 
tee report: To Secure These Rights, p. 154). 

More recently, the Commission has been 
recommended by President Eisenhower in 
his state of the Union message of January 
1956, and supported by the Attorney General 
of the United States in his testimony be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights, in February 1957. 

Part II provides for the appointment by 
the President, with the consent of the Sen- 
ate, of an additional Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Objection to specifying the division in 
the proposed statute was expressed on the 
ground that this has not been done in the 
past when additional Assistant Attorneys 
General have been provided for by statute or 
when divisions have been created. There- 
fore, it should be part of the legislative his- 
tory of this legislation that it is understood 
that the additional Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral is to be in charge of a civil rights division 
which will have civil and criminal law jurs- 
diction; this broader Jurisdiction will result 
from duties in regard to civil remedies to be 
granted to the Attorney General by other 
provisions of the biil. 

A civil rights division in the Department of 
Justice has been recommended by President 
Truman’s Committee on Civil Rights, by 
President Truman and President Eisenhower, 

Part III is intended to strengthen existing 
civil-rights statutes by providing civil reme- 
dies in addition to present criminal provi- 
sions. No additional criminal penalties nor 
greater criminal law jurisdiction is estab- 
lished, 

Part II supplements title 42, United States 
Code, section 1985, sometimes called the Ku 
Klux Klan Act, section 1980, Revised Stat- 
utes. At present, this act provides a civil 
remedy in damages to the injured as a 
result of conspiracies to deprive him of cer- 
tain civil rights. The act now has three sub- 
sections. The first subsection (42 U. S. C., 
sec. 1985 (1)), provides liability for damages 
against any persons who conspire to inter- 
fere with an officer of the United States in 
the discharge of his duties and as a result 
thereof who injure another or deprive an- 
other of rights or privileges of a citizen of 
the United States. The second subsection 
provides liability for damages against any 
person who conspires to intimidate or injure 
parties, witnesses, or jurors involved in any 
Federal court matter or conspires to ob- 
struct the due course of justice in any State 
court matter with the intent to deny to any 
citizen the equal protection of the laws if 
the result of these conspiracies is injury to 
another or deprivation of another's rights or 
privileges as a citizen of the United States, 
The third subsection provides liability for 
damages against any person who conspires 
to deprive another of the equal protection 
of the laws or equal privileges and immuni- 
ties under the laws, or of the right to vote 
in elections affecting Federal offices if the 
result thereof is to injure another or de- 
prive another of rights or privileges of a 
citizen of the United States. 

Part III adds 2 new subsections to the 3 
subsections now in section 1985. They are 
designated “Fourth” and “Fifth.” The new 
subsection designated “Fourth” gives to the 
Attorney General the right to bring a civil 
action or other proper proceeding for relief 
to prevent or redress acts or practices which 
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would give rise to a cause of action under 
the three subsections of section 1985 de- 
scribed hereinabove. This subsection is 
designed to provide a new remedy to secure 
the rights presently protected by section 1985. 
It is not intended to expand the rights pres- 
ently protected by this section. 

The new subsection designated “Fifth” 
makes clear that district courts of the United 
States have jurisdiction of proceedings insti- 
tuted pursuant to section 1985 and dispenses 
with any requirement of the exhaustion of 
State administrative or other remedies be- 
fore proceeding under section 1985 in the 
United States courts. In Lane v. Wilson (307 
U. S. 268, 274 (1939) ), the Supreme Court of 
the United States held that there was no 
requirement that a party exhaust State judi- 
cial remedies before resorting to a Federal 
court for relief pursuant to a Federal civil- 
rights statute. Therefore, as far as State 
judicial remedies are concerned, this provi- 
sion is declaratory of existing law. 

As to State administrative remedies, this 
provision changes the law to a certain extent. 
In Peay v. Cox (190 F. 2d 123 (1951)), the 
fifth circuit court of appeals ordered plain- 
tiffs to exhaust a State administrative 
remedy before seeking damages and injunc- 
tive relief in the Federal district court, 
The petitioners alleged that because of their 
race and color the registrar had deprived 
them of their constitutional right to vote by 
discriminatorily applying State tests for reg- 
istration. The circuit court said that peti- 
tioners should have appealed from the action 
of the registrar to the board of election com- 
missioners. It ordered that the suit be sent 
back to the district court with directions that 
it remain pending here for a reasonable time 
to permit the exhaustion of State adminis- 
trative remedies. 

It is recognized that oftentimes justice de- 
layed is justice denied and that time lost by 
exhausting State administrative remedies 
before enforcing federally secured rights in 
Federal courts can often defeat efforts to 
secure these rights. 

Part IV of the bill amends and supple- 
ments section 2004 of Revised Statutes, sec- 
tion 1971 of title 42 of the United States 
pone. At present this section reads as fol- 

ows: 

“All citizens of the United States who are 
otherwise qualified by law to vote at any 
election by the people in any State, Terri- 
tory, district, county, city, parish, township, 
school district, municipality, or other Terri- 
torial subdivision, shall be entitled and 
allowed to vote at all such elections, with- 
out distinction of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude; any constitution, 
law, custom, usage, or regulation of any 
State or Territory, or by or under its author- 
ity, to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Part IV of S. 83 adds three new subsec- 
tions, designated (b), (c), and (d), making 
the above subsection (a). 

The present language in section 1971 is 
a legislative declaration of the right to vote 
at any election without distinction as to 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude. There is no sanction expressed in sec- 
tion 1971. However, the rights legislatively 
declared in this section have been protected 
by civil remedies set out in title 42, United 
States Code, section 1983 (sec. 1979, R. S.), 
which reads as follows: ; 

“Sec. 1983. Every person who, under color 
of any statute, ordinance, regulation, cus- 
tom, or usage, of any State or Territory, sub- 
jects, or causes to be subjected, any citizen 
of the United States or any other person 
within the jurisdiction thereof to the de- 
privation of any rights, privileges, or immu- 
nities secured by the Constitution and laws, 
shall be liable to the other party injured in 
an action at law, suit in equity, or other 
proper proceeding for redress.” 

For example, in Chapman v. King (154 F. 
2d 460 (1946)), plaintiff recovered damages 
pursuant to the remedy provided in title 42, 
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United States Code, section 1983 (then 8 U. 
8. C., sec. 43) for deprivation of his right 
to vote as legislatively defined in title 42, 
United States Code, section 1971 (then 8 U. S. 
C., sec. 31). Similarly, by the concatenate 
use of these two sections, plaintiff obtained 
injunctive relief in Brown v. Baskin (78 F. 
Supp. 933 (1948), affirmed 174 F. 2d 391 
(1949) ). 

The provision designated to be subsection 
(b) of section 1971 is a further legislative 
declaration of the right to vote. This sub- 
section makes clear that it is unlawful for a 
private individual as well as one acting un- 
der color of law to interfere with the right 
to vote at any general, special, or primary 
election concerning Federal offices. There 
is no remedy provided in this subsection. 
However, the succeeding subsection, desig- 
nated (c), provides a civil action at the 
behest of the Attorney General to redress 
or to prevent deviations from the require- 
ments of subsections (a) and (b). The 
United States is made liable for costs in pro- 
ceedings under this section the same as a 
private person. Since the provision as to 
costs in this subsection is identical to the 
amendment to part III of S. 83, the previous 
explanation in this report applies to this 
provision also. Likewise, the subsection 
designated (d) is identical to the subsection 
designated as the Fifth“ in part III of S. 
83 and the previous explanation of that 
provision fully applies here, 

THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr, 
JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY. 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS. 
Roman L. Hruska. 


I voted in subcommittee meeting to report 
8. 83 favorably to the Committee on the 
Judiciary but I have reserved my right to 
offer amendments to the bill when it is con- 
sidered by the Judiciary Committee. 

JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY. 


— — 
Crvrl RIGHTS 


Mr. Ervin and Mr. Jomnston of South 
Carolina, from the Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights, submitted the following 
minority report to accompany S. 83. 

In urging the rejection of S. 83, we seek to 
preserve the American constitutional and 
legal systems for all Americans of all races 
and all generations. 

Diligent efforts are made to present S. 83 
in the guise of a meritorious and mild bill. 
S. 83 is, in truth, as drastic and indefensible 
a legislative proposal as was ever submitted 
to any legislative body in this country. 

When all is said, it is not surprising that 
this is so. S. 83 is presented to Congress at 
a time when never-ending agitation on racial 
subjects by both designing and sincere men 
impairs our national sanity, and diminishes 
in substantial measure the capacity of our 
public men to see the United States steady 
and to see it whole. 

S. 83 is based on the strange thesis that 
the best way to promote the civil rights of 
some Americans is to rob other Americans 
of civil rights equally as precious and to 
reduce the supposedly sovereign States to 
meaningless zeros on the Nation's map. 

The only reason advanced by the propon- 
ents of S. 83 for urging its enactment is, in 
essence, an insulting and insupportable in- 
dictment of a whole people. They say that 
southern officials and southern people are 
generally faithless to their oaths as public 
officers and jurors, and for that reason can 
be justifiably denied the right to invoke for 
their protection in courts of justice consti- 
tutional and legal safeguards erected in 
times past by the Founding Fathers and the 
Congress to protect all Americans from gov- 
ernmental tyranny. 

Congress would do well to pause and pon- 
der this indisputable fact: The provisions of 
S. 83 are far broader than the reason as- 
signed for urging its enactment. If these 
provisions can be used today to make legal 
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pariahs and second-class litigants out of 
southerners involved in civil-rights cases, 
they can be used with equal facility to- 
morrow to reduce other Americans involved 
in countless other cases to the like status. 

The drastic provisions of S. 83 are even 
more surprising than the thesis of its pro- 
ponents or the reason given by them for 
urging its enactment. They ignore the pri- 
mary lesson taught by history, that is, that 
no man is fit to be trusted with unlimited 
governmental power. 

If S. 83 should be enacted by Congress 
and successfully run the constitutional 
gantlet, it would vest in a single fallible 
human being, namely, the temporary occu- 
pant of the office of Attorney General, re- 
gardless of his character or qualifications, 
autocratic and despotic powers which have 
no counterpart in American history and 
which are repugnant to the basic concepts 
underlying and supporting the American 
constitutional and legal systems, 

This is true for these reasons: 

1. S. 83 is deliberately designed to es- 
tablish a new procedure for the enforce- 
ment or vindication of the civil rights of 
private persons at public expense, and to 
confer upon the Attorney General the des- 
potic power to grant or withhold the sup- 
posed benefits of the new procedure at his 
uncontrolled discretion. In consequence, 
S. 83 offends the basic American concepts 
that ours is a government of laws rather 
than a government of men and that courts 
are created to administer equal and exact 
justice according to certain and uniform 
laws applying alike to all men in like situa- 
tions. 


2. S. 83 is deliberately designed to vest in 
the Attorney General the autocratic and 
despotic power to nullify State laws duly 
enacted by State legislatures in the un- 
doubted exercise of the legislative power re- 
served to the States by the 10th amendment. 
As a consequence, S. 83 is wholly incompati- 
ble with the constitutional doctrine of the 
sovereignty and indestructibility of the 
States. Even apart from this consideration, 
S. 83 is inimical to proper Federal-State re- 
lations because it proposes to place in the 
hands of the Attorney General a legal club 
by which he can browbeat State and local 
officials into submission to his will and thus 
assume control of what are essentially State 
or local governmental matters. 

3. S. 83 is deliberately designed to confer 
upon the Attorney General the autocratic 
and despotic power to rob State and local 
officials and other Americans involved in 
civil-rights disputes of these basic and in- 
valuable safeguards created by the Founding 
Fathers and Congress to protect all Ameri- 
cans from bureaucratic and judicial tyran- 
ny; namely the constitutional right of in- 
dictment by grand jury, the constitutional 
right of trial by petit jury, the statutory 
right of trial by jury in indirect contempt 
cases, and the statutory right to the benefit 
of limited punishment in indirect contempt 
cases. S. 83 undertakes to do these things by 
a perversion of the powers of equity. 

4. S. 83 is deliberately designed to em- 
power the Attorney General to establish gov- 
ernment by injunction in the place of gov- 
ernment by law in the civil-rights field. 

5. The provisions of S. 83 are so worded 
as to empower the Attorney General to insti- 
tute and prosecute at public expense law- 
suits “as numberless as the sand” for the 
avowed benefit of any alien, citizen, or pri- 
vate corporation within the territorial juris- 
diction of any of the 48 States. 

The other provisions of S. 83, which look 
to the creation of a Civil Rights Commission 
and the establishment of a Civil Rights Di- 
vision in the Department of Justice, are sub- 
ject to these grave objections: 

S. 83 provides for the establishment of a 
roving Presidential Commission on Civil 
Rights with drastic subpena and hearing 
powers to wander to and fro over such por- 
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tions of the face of the United States as it 
may select to investigate such vague mat- 
ters as “unwarranted economic pressures” 
and such unlimited matters as develop- 
ments constituting a denial of equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” The establishment of 
such Commission is wholly unnecessary be- 
cause committees of Congress are well 
equipped to make such investigations as 
may be necessary in the premises, Further- 
more, the establishment of such Commission 
is likely to be productive of much evil be- 
cause its activities will foment controver- 
sies in racial matters and inevitably give 
rise to the charge that it is being used to 
exploit so-called minority groups for polit- 
ical purposes. S. 83 also provides for the 
establishment of a new Civil Rights Divi- 
sion in the Department of Justice which will 
necessarily have to be staffed by innumerable 
employees at an expense which no one can 
now estimate. 

We will now discuss these matters in some 
detail. 

I 


S. 83 is deliberately designed to establish 
a new procedure for the enforcement or vin- 
dication of the civil rights of private per- 
sons at public expense, and to confer upon 
the Attorney General the despotic power to 
grant or withhold the supposed benefits of 
the new procedure at his uncontrolled dis- 
cretion, In consequence, S. 83 offends the 
basic American concepts that ours is a gov- 
ernment of laws rather than a government 
of men and that courts are created to ad- 
minister equal and exact justice according 
to certain and uniform laws applying alike 
to all men in like situations, 

Our ancestors appraised at its full value 
the everlasting truth embodied in Daniel 
Webster's assertion that “whatever govern- 
ment is not a government of laws is a 
despotism, let it be called what it may.” 

Consequently they based the governmental 
and legal systems of America upon these 
fundamental concepts: 

1. That our Government should be a gov- 
ernment by law and not a government by 
men—a government in which laws should 
have authority over men, not men over laws. 

2. That our courts should administer equal 
and exact justice according to certain and 
uniform laws applying in like manner to all 
men in like situations. 

Parts III and IV of S. 83 specify, in sub- 
stance, that “the Attorney General may in- 
stitute for the United States, or in the 
name of the United States but for the 
benefit of the real party in interest,” a new 
civil action or proceeding to enforce or vin- 
dicate certain supposed civil rights of pri- 
vate citizens. 

By these words, the bill proposes to do 
these two things: (1) To establish a new 
procedure for the enforcement or vindica- 
tion of certain supposed civil rights of pri- 
vate persons at the expense of the tax- 
payers; and (2) to confer upon one fallible 
human being, namely the temporary occu- 
pant of the office of Attorney General, who- 
ever he may be, the despotic power to grant 
the benefit of the new procedure to some 
persons and withhold it from others, 

The proposed law is not to be operative 
at all unless the Attorney General, acting 
either with or without reason, so wills. This 
is not government by law. It is government 
by the whim of the Attorney General. 

It is to be noted, moreover, that the new 
procedure to be authorized by the bill is to 
be used for and against such persons only 
as the Attorney General may select. This 
being true, the bill is utterly repugnant to 
the fundamental concept that courts are 
created to administer equal and exact justice 
in compliance with certain and uniform laws 
applying in like manner to all men in like 
situations, 

There is always danger that discretionary 
governmental power may permit the public 
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officer in whom it is reposed to rule arbi- 
trarily without the restraint of law. As a 
consequence, no legislative body should ever 
adopt any statute conferring discretionary 
governmental power upon any public officer 
unless such statute satisfies the only valid 
test of the advisability of legislation of this 
nature. The test is the evil a bad public 
officer may do under the proposed law rather 
than the good a good public officer may do 
under it. 

S. 83 cannot satisfy this test. If it. were 
enacted, it would vest in the temporary oc- 
cupant of the office of Attorney General, 
regardless of his character or qualifications, 
absolute power to act or refrain from acting 
in the premises at his uncontrollable discre- 
tion. Thus the proposed law would consti- 
tute a political weapon of the first magni- 
tude which any Attorney General, who hap- 
pens to be a pragmatic politician, could per- 
vert from its avowed purposes to curry 
favor with some groups or to browbeat State 
officials into submission to his will. 

This is a despotic power which no good 
Attorney General ought to want and no bad 
Attorney General ought to have. 

Americans who believe that bad laws are 
the worst sort of tyranny may rest their 
hope that the 85th Congress will reject S. 83 
upon the fact that no previous Congress has 
ever enacted into law any legislative pro- 
posal so repugnant to the basic concepts 
underlying our governmental and legal sys- 
tems. 

In closing this phase of our report, we 
wish to comment briefly on the circum- 
stance that S. 83, if enacted, would permit 
the Attorney General to sue for the sup- 
posed benefit of full-grown and mentally 
competent Americans without their consent 
or even against their will. If an American 
has any civil right which ought to be hon- 
ored by all under all conditions, it is his 
civil right not to be embroiled in a lawsuit 
in the capacity of a supposed beneficiary 
without his consent or against his wili. 
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S. 83 is deliberately designed to vest in 
the Attorney General the autocratic and 
despotic power to nullify State laws duly 
enacted by State legislatures in the un- 
doubted exercise of the legislative power 
reserved to the States by the 10th amend- 
ment. As a consequence, S. 83 is wholly 
incompatible with the constitutional doc- 
trine of the sovereignty and indestructibil- 
ity of the States. Even apart from this con- 
sideration, S. 83 is inimical to proper Fed- 
eral-State relations because it proposes to 
place in the hands of the Attorney General 
a legal club by which he can browbeat State 
and local officials into submission to his will 
and thus assume control of what are essen- 
tially State or local governmental matters. 

The men who composed the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 comprehended in 
full measure the everlasting political truth 
that no man or set of men can be safely 
trusted with governmental power of an un- 
limited nature. In consequence, they were 
determined, above all things, to establish a 
government of laws and not of men, 

To prevent the exercise of arbitrary power 
by the Federal Government, they inserted in 
the Constitution of the United States the 
doctrine of the separation of governmental 
powers. 

In so doing, they utilized the doctrine of 
the separation of powers in a twofold way. 

They delegated to the Federal Government 
the powers necessary to enable it to dis- 
charge its limited functions as a central gov- 
ernment and left to the States all other 
powers. It was this use of the doctrine of 
the separation of powers which prompted 
Chief Justice Salmon P. Chase to make these 
memorable remarks in his opinion in Tezas 
v. White (7 Wall, 700): 

“Not only, therefore, can there be no loss 
of separate and independent autonomy to the 
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States through their union under the Con- 
stitution, but it may be not unreasonably 
said that the preservation of the States, and 
the maintenance of their governments, are as 
much within the design and care of the Con- 
stitution as the preservation of the Union 
and the maintenance of the National Gov- 
ernment. The Constitution, in all its provi- 
sions, looks to an indestructible Union, com- 
posed of indestructible States.“ 

In their other utilization of the doctrine of 
the separation of powers, the members of the 
Convention of 1787 vested the power to make 
laws in the Congress, the power to execute 
laws in the President, and the power to inter- 
pret laws in the Supreme Court of the United 
States and such inferior courts as the Con- 
gress might establish. Moreover, they de- 
clared, in essence, that the legislative, the 
executive, and the judicial powers of the 
Federal Government should forever remain 
separate and distinct from each other. 

Since the two governments, Federal and 
State, exist within the same territorial 
limits, it is obviously indispensable to the 
proper functioning of both of them for each 
of them to exercise its powers in such a 
manner as not to interfere with the free 
and full exercise of the powers of the other 
(11 Am. Jur., Constitutional Law, sec. 174). 

History makes it crystal clear that the 
Constitution of the United States would 
never have been ratified by the requisite 
number of States if they had not been as- 
sured that it would be so amended as to 
embrace the principle enunciated by the 
10th amendment. This amendment de- 
clares that the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively or to the people. 

The legislatures of the several States have 
adopted statutes which establish public- 
school systems, and confer upon the local 
and State school officials and school boards 
charged with the supervision of their oper- 
ation the authority and the duty to deter- 
mine by simple and inexpensive administra- 
tive procedures whether any parent, school- 
child, or teacher is being deprived of any 
right secured by the constitution or laws of 
the State or the Constitution of the United 
States and to grant relief accordingly. 
Examples of statutes prescribing adminis- 
trative remedies of this nature may be found 
in Cook v. Davis (178 F. (2d) 595), and 
Carson v. Board of Education of McDowell 
County (227 F. (2d) 789). } 

The legislatures of the several States have 
likewise enacted statutes which regulate the 
conduct of elections, prescribe the quali- 
fications for voting, and confer upon the 
supervising local and State election officials 
and boards the authority and the duty to 
determine by simple and inexpensive ad- 
ministrative procedures whether persons ap- 
plying for registration possess the qualifica- 
tions for voting and whether the right of 
any citizen possessing the qualifications for 
voting is being denied or abridged contrary 
to the 15th and 19th amendments on ac- 
count of race or sex and to grant relief ac- 
cordingly. 

In adopting these statutes, the several 
States have undoubtedly acted within the 
scope of the powers reserved to them by the 
10th amendment. Moreover, the statutes 
relating to elections find additional sanction 
in article I, section 2, and the 17th amend- 
ment which stipulate, in effect, that persons 
are entitled to vote for Senators and Con- 
gressmen if they possess the qualifications 
prescribed by the laws of their States for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislatures (Breedlove v. Suttles (302 
U. S. 277) ). 

Statutes prescribing administrative reme- 
dies are not peculiar to the fields of edu- 
cation and suffrage. They are commonplace 
in the scores upon scores of areas in which 
Federal and State agencies, boards, and com- 
missions administer governmental functions, 
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or regulate business activities affecting the 
public. 

It is, indeed, no exaggeration to say that 
statutes prescribing administrative remedies 
are essential to the operation of Government 
in this complex age. They are, moreover, a 
wise utilization of the truth that experience 
4s the most efficient teacher of all things. 
They afford the men who are experienced in 
the matters administered or regulated by 
Federal and State agencies, boards, and com- 
missions, opportunities to review by rela- 
tively simple and inexpensive procedures 
their initial actions, and to correct any error 
revealed by such reviews. By so doing, they 
reduce to a minimum the necessity for resort 
to vexatious litigation in the courts. 

For these reasons the Supreme Court of 
the United States and all other judicial tri- 
bunals in this country adopt and enforce 
this salutary, sensible, and long-settled rule 
of judicial administration, namely: No one 
is entitled to resort to the courts for judicial 
relief until he has used and exhausted the 
prescribed administrative remedy. As this is 
not a legal brief, we refrain from citing the 
hundreds upon hundreds of Federal and 
State court decisions upholding this rule. 
‘We will, however, call attention to the able 
opinion of that great liberal jurist, Justice 
Louis D. Brandeis, in Myers v. Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corp. (303 U. S. 41, 51), 
which cites numerous decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in support 
of his observation that the rule has been 
most frequently applied in equity where re- 
lief by injunction was sought. It is not 
strange that this should be so. The rule 
resembles the doctrine of equity that a liti- 
gant has no standing in equity where he 
has an adequate remedy at law. 

An excellent exposition of the rule and of 
the wisdom of one of the reasons underlying 
it in cases involving State agencies appears 
in the opinion of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit in the recent 
case of Carson v. Board of Education of 
McDowell County (227 F. (2d) 789.) It is 
noted in passing that the chief judge of this 
circuit is the Honorable John J. Parker, one 
of the greatest American jurists of all time. 

The court of appeals made these state- 
ments in the Carson case: 

“An administrative remedy is thus pro- 
vided by State law for persons who feel that 
they have not been assigned to the schools 
that they are entitled to attend; and it is 
well settled that the courts of the United 
States will not grant injunctive relief until 
administrative remedies have been exhausted 
„ * . This rule is especially applicable 
to a case such as this where injunction is 
asked against State or county officers with 
respect to the control of schools maintained 
and supported by the State. The Federal 
courts manifestly cannot operate the 
schools. All that they have the power to 
do in the premises is to enjoin violation of 
constitutional rights in the operation of 
schools by State authorities. Where the 
State law provides adequate administrative 
procedure for the protection of such rights, 
the Federal courts manifestly should not 
interfere with the operation of the schools 
until such administrative procedure has 
been exhausted and the intervention of the 
‘Federal courts is shown to be necessary. As 
said by Mr. Justice Stone in Matthews v. 
Rodgers, supra (284 U. S. 525): The scrupu- 
lous regard for the rightful independence of 
State governments which should at all times 
actuate the Federal courts, and a proper re- 
luctance to interfere by injunction with their 
fiscal operations, require that such relief 
should be denied in every case where the as- 
serted Federal rights may be preserved with- 
out it.’ Interference by injunction with the 
schools of a State is as grave a matter as in- 
terfering with its fiscal operations, and 
should not be resorted to ‘where the asserted 
Federal right may be preserved without it.“ 
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The rule does not bar the right of any 
person to resort to the courts for judicial 
relief for a supposed or threatened injury. 
It merely postpones his power to exercise 
such right until he uses and exhausts the 
administrative remedy available to him 
without obtaining relief. A statement made 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in United States v. Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. (291 U. S. 457, 463, 464) is peculiarly ap- 
propriate at this point: 

The constitutional question raised by 
appellees, therefore, vanishes from the case, 
because the Commission concedes and 
stands ready to grant every administrative 
procedural right that appellees are lawfully 
entitled to claim. If the preliminary order 
be erroneous in any particular, it is suscep- 
tible of correction by the Commission upon 
the hearing thus provided for. It will be 
time enough for appellees to seek the aid of 
a court of equity when they shall have fully 
availed themselves of this administrative 
remedy, and the Commission shall have tak- 
en adverse action. Until then they are in 
no situation to invoke judicial action. 

S. 83 is calculated and intended to confer 
upon a single Federal executive officer, to 
wit, the Attorney General, the autocratic 
and despotic power to nullify at his abso- 
lute and uncontrolled election, in particular 
civil-rights cases selected by him, State stat- 
utes prescribing administrative remedies 
which were enacted by State legislatures in 
the undoubted exercise of the legislative 
power reserved to the States by the 10th 
amendment. 

S. 83 undertakes to do this by certain legal 
jargon embodied in parts III and IV. It is 
as follows: 

“The district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction of proceedings insti- 
tuted pursuant to this section and shall ex- 
ercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be prescribed by law.” 

If Congress should approve this monstrous 
proposal it would stamp with its approval 
this queer legal result: 

1. When the Attorney General elects to 
extend the benefit of the novel procedure to 
one citizen, he automatically nullifies State 
statutes prescribing administrative remedies 
in respect to such citizen, thereby freeing 
such citizen from the operation of the salu- 
tary, sensible, and long-settled rule of ju- 
dicial administration that no one is entitled 
to judicial relief for a supposed or threat- 
ened injury until the prescribed adminis- 
trative remedy is exhausted. 

2. But when the Attorney General with- 
holds the benefit of the novel procedure 
from another citizen, State statutes pre- 
scribing administrative remedies remain in 
full force, and such citizen cannot resort to 
the courts for judicial relief for a supposed 
or threatened injury until the prescribed ad- 
ministrative remedy is exhausted. 

Inasmuch as the advocates of the proposed 
under consideration assure Congress that it 
is ideally adapted to prevent any State from 
denying to any person within its jurisdic- 
tion the equal protection of the laws, the 
singular legal result which would flow from 
the enactment and operation of the pro- 
posal seems peculiarly ironic and paradoxi- 
cal. This is true because the phrase, equal 
protection of the laws, implies when it is 
used in a procedural sense, that all persons 
may appeal to courts for both relief and 
defense under like conditions with like pro- 
tection and without discrimination (Sexton 
v. Barry, 233 F. (2d) 220). 

Happily for America one may search the 
legislative annals of our country without 
finding anything corresponding to the mon- 
strous proposal that a single Federal execu- 
tive officer, to wit, the Attorney General, 
should be given the autocratic and despotic 
power to nullify valid State laws in particular 
cases to be selected by him. 
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It is submitted in all sincerity that the 
proposal is utterly repugnant to the consti- 
tutional doctrine of the indestructibility and 
sovereignty of the States, that Congress it- 
self is without authority to nullify State 
statutes enacted by State legislatures in the 
undoubted exercise of the legislative powers 
reserved to the States by the 10th amend- 
ment, and that Congress cannot delegate to 
a Federal executive officer an authority not 

by it. 

It would be well for our country if those 
who advocate this unprecedented proposal 
would pause and ponder these words: 

“Every journey to a forbidden end begins 
with the first step, and the danger of such a 
step by the Federal Government in the di- 
rection of taking over the powers of the 
States is that the end of the journey may 
find the States so despoiled of their powers, 
or—what may amount to the same thing— 
so relieved of the responsibilities which pos- 
session of the powers necessarily enjoins as 
to reduce them to little more than geograph- 
ical subdivisions of the national domain. It 
is safe to say that if, when the Constitution 
was under consideration, it had been thought 
that any such danger lurked behind its plain 
words, it would never have been ratified, 
Carter v. Carter Coal Co. (298 U. S. 238, 295, 
296).” 

Even apart from such considerations as 
this, S. 83 cannot be reconciled with a due 
regard for sound Federal-State relations. 

S. 83 is aimed in large measure at State 
and local officials, such as members of elec- 
tion and school boards, who render essential 
governmental services at State and local 
levels for little or no compensation out of a 
sense of public duty. 

If S. 83 should be enacted by Congress 
and survive the test of constitutionality, it 
would vest in the Attorney General, whoever 
he might be, tremendous power in the civil- 
rights field. 

The argument that any occupant of the 
office of Attorney General could be safely 
trusted to wield this tremendous power 
wisely ignores the first fact of governmental 
life, that is, that power corrupts and tre- 
mendous power corrupts tremendously. 

Federal officers have been notorious in all 
periods of our history for encroaching on the 
governmental domain of the States. Indeed, 
they have been justly charged on occasion 
with being thieves of jurisdiction. 

If S. 83 should become law, it would fur- 
nish the Federal Government with ready 
means for usurping the functions and power 
of State and local governments in vital areas 
of our life. 

By resorting to civil actions and proceed- 
ings under S. 83, the Attorney General could 
virtually convert Federal district courts into 
administrative branches of the executive 
department of the Federal Government for 
the management of elections, schools, and 
similar activities of a local nature. 

Moreover, the notion that the occupant of 
the office of Attorney General could not exert 
the tremendous power embodied in S. 83 
without first obtaining a decree from a Fed- 
eral court is utter nonsense. 

If the occupant of this office should hap- 
pen to be a pragmatic politician, or a so- 
called civil-rights zealot, or a person suscep- 
tible to coercion by pressure groups, he 
could employ S. 83 as an intimidating club, 
and thereby control or demoralize State and 
local government in such vital areas as elec- 
tions and public education. 

Here is how the Attorney General could 
operate in the case of a State or local elec- 
tion or school official, who denies registra- 
tion to an applicant for voting rights on the 
ground that he does not possess the qualifi- 
cations prescribed by State law for electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature, or who declines a parental re- 
quest for the assignment of a school child to 
a particular school on the ground that the 
requested assignment is not calculated to 
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promote the educational interest of the 
child: 

The Attorney General, acting through a 
subordinate, could politely threaten the 
State or local official in this wise: “If you 
don’t register this man or assign this child 
to that school, I'll put the law to you in an 
action or proceeding under S. 83 in which 
all the legal and financial might of the Fed- 
eral Government will be arrayed against you 
and in which you will be denied such basic 
safeguards as the right of trial by jury.” 

The State or local official could do 1 of 3 
things. He could submit to the threat, and 
thus permit a Federal officer to dictate how 
the functions of a State or local office are to 
be d ed. He could relinquish his State 
or local office, and thus escape further ha- 
rassment and hazard. And, finally, he could 
stand up and fight for his convictions, even 
to the point of defending a lawsuit in a Fed- 
eral district court, which might sit in a place 
far removed from his home. If he should 
pursue the last course and win, he could con- 
ceivably bankrupt himself in defraying the 
cost of his successful defense, If he should 
pursue the last course and lose, he could 
conceivably wind up with a virtually un- 
limited fine or a virtually unlimited jail sen- 
tence simply because his convictions as to 
how the duties of his State or local office 
ought to be performed might differ from 
those of the Attorney General and a one- 
man Federal court. 

Congress would commit an unspeakable 
folly if it should enact a bill whose provisions 
are susceptible to such grave abuses in the 
field of Federal-State relations. 

III-A 

The Constitution and Congress have estab- 
lished these basic safeguards to protect all 
Americans from bureaucratic and judicial 
tyranny: The constitutonal right of indict- 
ment by grand jury; the consitutional right 
of trial by petit jury; the constitutional 
right to confront and cross-examine adverse 
witnesses; the statutory right of trial by jury 
in indirect contempt cases where the alleged 
contemptuous act constitutes a crime under 
Federal or State law; and the statutory right 
of the benefit of limited punishments in 
indirect contempt cases of the same nature, 

If one is to understand the laws and insti- 
tutions of today, he must know the events of 
yesterday which gave them birth, For this 
reason, we deem it necessary to consider the 
origins of relevant constitutional and legal 
safeguards. 

The founders of our Government were 
wise men. They know that tyranny uses the 
forms of law to crush those who oppose her 
will. They knew that the right of trial by 
jury is the best security of the people against 
governmental oppression. They knew that 
the surest test of the credibility of a witness 
is his confrontation and cross-examination 
by the adverse party. 

They knew the history of the long struggle 
of the English people to secure and preserve 
such basic legal safeguards as the right of 
trial by jury and the right to confront and 
cross-examine adverse witnesses. 

They knew the history of the repeated 
efforts of tyrannical kings and subservient 
parliaments to deprive the English people of 
the benefits of such legal safeguards. 

They knew the history of the court of star 
chamber and rightly deduced from it “that 
the rights and liberties of the people will not 
long survive in any country where the ad- 
ministration of the law is committed exclu- 
sively to a caste endowed with boundless 
discretion and a long term of office, no mat- 
ter how learned, able, and honest its mem- 
bers may be” (United States Circuit Judge 
Henry C. Caldwell in the American Federa- 
tionist for May 1910). 

They knew the history of Chief Justice 
Jeffreys and his bloody assizes and rightly 
inferred from it that tyranny on the bench is 
as objectionable as tyranny on the throne, 
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They knew that in 1765 the British Parlia- 
ment, at the instigation of King George III 
and his ministers, enacted the Stamp Act 
and other measures whereby they deprived 
American colonists of the right of trial by 
jury in cases arising under the revenue laws 
by a device astoundingly similar to that 
invoked by S. 83, namely, by extending 
„ * * beyond its ancient limits * * the 
jurisdiction of the courts of admiralty” in 
which trial by jury was not available. 

They knew that the Stamp Act Congress, 
which was attended by delegates from nine 
of the Thirteen Colonies, forthwith met in 
New York and adopted the Colonial Decla- 
ration of Rights of October 19, 1765, con- 
demning this action of Parliament on the 
ground that trial by jury is the inherent 
and invaluable right of every British subject 
in these Colonies. 

They knew that in 1764 and 1768 the 
British Parliament, at the urging of King 
George III and his ministers, enacted the 
Sugar Act and the statute known as 
8 George III, chapter 22, whereby they de- 
prived American colonists of the right of 
trial by jury in cases arising under the laws 
relating to trade and revenue by a repeti- 
tion of the device resembling that invoked 
by S. 83, namely, “by extending * * be- 
yond their ancient limits * * * the powers 
of the courts of admiralty” in which trial 
by jury was not available. 

They knew that the First Continental Con- 
gress adopted the Declaration of October 14, 
1774, denouncing this action of the British 
Parliament on the ground that American 
colonists were entitled to the common law 
of England, and more especially to the great 
and inestimable privilege of being tried by 
their peers of the vicinage according to the 
course of that law. 

They knew that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence assigned the fact that American 
colonists had been deprived in many cases 
of the benefits of trial by jury as one of 
the injuries and usurpations requiring the 
American colonies to dissolve their political 
bands with England. 

They knew that tranquillity was not to 
be always anticipated in a republic; that 
strife would rise between classes and sec- 
tions, and even civil war might come; and 
that in such times judges themselves might 
not be safely trusted in criminal cases, 
especially in prosecutions for political of- 
fenses, where the whole power of the execu- 
tive is arrayed against the accused party 
(argument of Jeremiah S. Black in Ex parte 
Milligan (4 Wall. 1, 64)). 

They knew that what was done in the 
past might be attempted in the future, and 
that troublous times would arise, when 
rulers and people would become restive un- 
der restraint, and seek by sharp and de- 
cisive methods to accomplish ends deemed 
just and proper; and that the principles of 
constitutional liberty would be in peril, un- 
less established by irrepealable law (opinion 
of the Court in Ex parte Milligan (4 Wall. 1, 
120)). 

They knew that the best part of the in- 
heritance of America from England was the 
right of trial by jury both in criminal cases 
and in suits at common law. For these 
reasons, the founders of our Government 
enshrined these guaranties in the Constitu- 
tion: 

That the trial of all crimes, except in 
cases of impeachment, shall be by jury. 
Article III, section 2. 

That no person shall be held to answer 
for a capital, or otherwise infamous offense, 
unless on a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury, except in cases arising in the 
land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service in time of war or public 
danger, amendment V. 

That in all criminal prosecutions, the 
accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of 
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the State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed, * * and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the wit- 
nesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
and to have the assistance of counsel for 
his defense, amendment VI. 

That in suits at common law, where the 
value in controversy shall exceed $20, the 
right of trial by jury shall be preserved, 
amendment VII. 

At the time of the ratification of the Con- 
stitution, courts of equity existed in the 
several States, either in conjunction with, 
or independent of, the courts of law. The 
basis of the jurisdiction then exercised by 
courts of equity, which historically function 
without juries, was the protection of private 
rights of property. 

In stating that courts of equity historically 
function without juries, we do not overlook 
the circumstance that the chancellor or 
judge of such a court has discretionary au- 
thority to call an advisory jury to his ald. 
An advisory jury is not a jury, however, in 
the real sense of the term because the chan- 
cellor or judge is at liberty to reject its ver- 
dict and act solely on his own findings. 

In some of the cases cognizable by them 
at the time of the ratification of the Con- 
stitution, courts of equity used restrain- 
ing orders and temporary and permanent 
injunctions. The role of the restraining 
order and the temporary injunction was to 
preserve the status quo in respect to property 
in dispute until the conflicting claims to it 
could be determined in a trial on the merits, 
and the role of the permanent injunction 
was to secure the enjoyment of the property 
by the person adjudged its owner in the 
trial on the merits. Restraining orders and 
injunctions did not issue to inhibit crim- 
inal acts except in cases where such acts 
threatened irreparable injury to property 
rights. 

Courts of equity punished disobedience to 
restraining orders and injunctions by fines 
or imprisonment in proceedings for con- 
tempt conducted by chancellors or Judges 
without juries. 

It seems appropriate to note at this point 
changes occurring in the field of equity 
since the ratification of the Constitution. 
Since that time many States have extended 
the right of trial by jury to issues of fact 
arising in actions of an equitable nature. 
As this has not been done on the Federal 
level, actions of an equitable nature are still 
triable on the merits by judges without 
juries in district courts of the United States, 

Beginning with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission Act of 1887, Congress has 
adopted 28 statutes creating new public 
rights and corresponding new public wrongs. 
The new public rights are enforcible by in- 
junctive process as rights of the United 
States in its capacity as a sovereign nation 
in actions brought by the United States or 
specified Federal officials or agencies. The 
new public wrongs are punishable in the 
manner prescribed by law for other crimes. 
A painstaking analysis makes it obvious that 
each of the 28 statutes is clearly distinguish- 
able from S. 83. In consequence, we refrain 
from further comment upon them. 

The injunctive process is susceptible to 
abuse. This is particularly true when its 
use is extended beyond its ancient limits to 
the field occupied by criminal law. Some of 
the objections to the use of the injunctive 
process in this field are well stated by a legal 
writer in these words: 

“The objections to ‘criminal equity’ are 
that it deprives defendant of his jury trial; 
that it deprives him of the protection of the 
higher burden of proof required in criminal 
prosecutions; that after imprisonment and 
fine for violation of an equity injunction, 
defendant may be subjected under the crim- 
inal law to punishment for the same acts; 
that it substitutes for the definite penalties 
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fixed by the legislature whatever punishment 
for contempt a particular judge may see fit 
to exact; that it is often no more than an 
attempt to overcome by circumvention the 
supposed shortcomings of jurors; and that it 
may result, or induce the public to believe 
that it results, in the arbitrary exercise of 
power or in government by injunction” (43 
O. J. S., Injunctions, sec. 150). 

Happily, the use of the injunctive process 
Was confined in large measure to its ancient 
limits during the first century of our na- 
tional existence. 

Unhappily, however, its susceptibility to 
abuse was clearly revealed at the end of that 
period when courts of equity, acting on the 
allegations of employers that such action 
was necessary to protect their property 
rights from irreparable injury, converted the 
extraordinary writ of injunction to ordinary 
and wholesale use to defeat the efforts of 
labor to secure fair wages and reasonable 
working conditions. 

The most shameful story in the judicial 
annals of America was written during the 
ensuing years when courts of equity robbed 
labor of its right to trial by jury, its right to 
freedom of the press, and its right to freedom 
of speech by substituting government by in- 
junction for government by law. 

Space and time preclude a review of the 
numerous episodes in this shameful story. 
Consequently we must content ourselves 
with calling attention to only one of them— 
the one reCorded in the case of Gompers v. 
the United States (233 U. S. 604). 

In that case Samuel Gompers, one of the 
wisest and most patriotic labor leaders of 
America of all time, was charged with con- 
tempt of court because of his alleged dis- 
ebedience to an injunction issued by a Fed- 
eral court of the District of Columbia on 
the application of Bucks Stove & Range Co., 
which undertook to defeat by the injunctive 
process the demands of its striking employees 
for better working conditions. 

A Federal judge sitting without a jury 
adjudged Gompers guilty of contempt and 
sentenced him to jail for disobedience of the 
injunction because he had truthfully stated 
orally and in print that no law compelled his 
hearers and readers to buy a stove manu- 
factured by Bucks Stove & Range Co. 

Gompers managed to escape actual service 
of the jail sentence merely because the Su- 
preme Court held on his appeal that the 
contempt proceedings had not been initiated 
within 3 years after the violations alleged, 
and in consequence the trial judge had 
lost his power to punish Gompers for con- 
tempt under the 3-year statute of limita- 
tions, 

The abuse of the injunctive and contempt 
processes in industrial controversies prompt- 
ed Congress to enact in 1914 as a section 
of the Clayton Act a statutory provision ex- 
tending the right of trial by jury under 
certain circumstances to respondents in 
proceedings to punish violations of injunc- 
tions as indirect contempts of court. An 
indirect contempt is one committed outside 
the presence of the court. 

This statutory provision is now embodied 
in somewhat altered phraseology in sections 
402 and 3691 of title 18 of the United States 
Code. 

Under these sections, a respondent, wheth- 
er a natural person or a corporation, 
charged with an indirect contempt for vio- 
lation of an injunction is entitled to a jury 
trial if the act charged as a violation of the 
injunction is also a crime under an act of 
Congress or the laws of the State in which 
it was committed. It is noted, in passing, 
that virtually all violations of the civil rights 
of others constitute crimes under both Fed- 
eral and State laws. 

Sections 402 and 3691 of title 18 of the 
United States Code confer another substan- 
tial right upon a respondent who is a natu- 
ral person in case he is convicted. While 
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they provide that he may be punished by 
fine or imprisonment or both, they set defi- 
nite limits to his punishment by specifying 
that he cannot be required to pay a fine to 
the United States in excess of $1,000 or sub- 
jected to imprisonment for a term in excess 
of 6 months. 

Sections 402 and 3691 of title 18 of the 
United States Code stipulate in express terms 
that their salutary provisions do not apply 
to contempts committed in disobedience of 
any lawful writ, process, order, rule, decree, 
or command entered in any suit or action 
brought or prosecuted in the name of, or on 
behalf of, the United States. 

Borah of Idaho, Norris of Nebraska, Walsh 
of Montana, and the other liberal Senators 
of that day favored extending the right of 
trial by jury to all persons charged with in- 
direct contempts arising out of alleged vio- 
lations of injunctions, 

In a magnificent speech pointing out that 
such right was secured to the people by con- 
stitutional or statutory provisions in a num- 
ber of States, Walsh declared that “the most 
perfect judicial systems ever known are 
those of which the jury forms an essential 
part”; that “trial by jury * * * is the great- 
est school in self-government ever devised 
by the ingenuity of man”; that “Jefferson 

* + + maintained all his life that cases 
in chancery should be tried before a jury”; 
that “there is not an argument that can be 
advanced or thought of in opposition to 
trial by jury in contempt cases that is not 
equally an argument against the jury as we 
now know it”; and that “instead of being an 
attack on the court, the proposal to submit 
to trial by jury alleged contempts not com- 
mitted in the presence of the court is a 
plan to restore to the Federal courts the 
confidence and good will which the people 
ought to bear toward them, but which, un- 
fortunately, by a liberal and sometimes in- 
considerate exercise of the power to issue 
injunctions and to punish as for contempt, 
has, among certain classes of citizens, been 
all but forfeited.” 

Borah denounced with rare eloquence the 
provisions now embodied in sections 402 and 
3691 of title 18 of the United States Code 
denying the right of trial by jury and the 
protection of limited punishment to persons 
charged with contempts committed in dis- 
obedience of any lawful writ, process, order, 
rule, decree, or command entered in any suit 
or action brought or prosecuted in the name 
of, or on behalf of, the United States. 

In offering an amendment to strike out 
this provision, Borah said that “the effect 
of this amendment is to provide for jury 
trial in contempt cases in actions brought 
by the Government the same as when ac- 
tions are brought by private individuals”; 
that “every argument * * * in favor of the 
right of trial by jury upon the part of one 
citizen of the United States is equally appli- 
cable to the right of trial by jury upon the 
part of every other citizen of the United 
States”; that “the right of the citizen to 
have his guilt or innocence determined by 
his peers * * * cannot be changed by rea- 
son of the fact that a particular party hap- 
pens to be a plaintiff in one case and an- 
other party a plaintiff in another case”; and 
that the provision denying persons charged 
with indirect contempts trial by jury in case 
the injunction alleged to have been violated 
was issued in a suit brought by the United 
States “offends every sense of justice * * * 
and every principle of free institutions and 
equal rights.” 

Reed of Missourl made these trenchant 
remarks in support of the Borah amend- 
ment: 

“I believe that if it is right to submit 
questions involving the right of life to a 
jury it is not dangerous to submit to a jury 
a mere question of contempt. If we can 
safely repose in a jury the power to try all 
questions of property, all questions affect- 
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ing the honor of the citizen, all questions 
affecting the liberty of the citizen * * * 
there is nothing unsafe in submitting to the 
same kind of tribunal, summoned in the 
same way, the simple question of fact has 
this corporation or that individual violated 
the order of the Court * * *. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I feel that it is safe, that it is proper, 
to support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Ohio. I believe that the dig- 
nity and authority of the courts will remain 
unimpaired. At the same time judges in- 
clined to tyrannical practices or who are in- 
fluenced by prejudice or passion will find a 
wholesome check has been placed upon un- 
just and arbitrary punishment.” 

The Borah amendment was rejected by 
the narrow margin of three votes. The 
amendment to the Clayton Act did not suffice 
to end many of the abuses of the injunctive 
and contempt processes in industrial contro- 
versies. This was due in large part to the 
failure of the amendment to extend the 
benefits of jury trials and limited punish- 
ments to persons charged with indirect con- 
tempts based on supposed violations of in- 
junctions issued in actions brought in the 
name of, or on behalf of, the United States,” 
and to persons charged with indirect con- 
tempts based on supposed violations of in- 
junctions enjoining acts themselves not 
illegal under Federal or State laws. 

Congress undertook to remedy these de- 
fects insofar as labor was concerned by the 
Norris-La Guardia Act, adopted in 1932. One 
of the salient provisions of this act is now 
embodied in changed phraseology in section 
3692 of title 18 of the United States Code 
which reads as follows: 

“In all cases of contempt arising under 
the laws of the United States governing the 
issuance of injunctions or restraining orders 
in any case involving or growing out of a 
labor dispute, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an im- 
partial jury of the State and district wherein 
the contempt shall have been committed. 
This section shall not apply to contempts 
committed in the presence of the court or 
so near thereto as to interfere directly with 
the administration of justice nor to the mis- 
behavior, misconduct, or disobedience of any 
officer of the court in respect to the writs, 
orders, or process of the court.” 

In advocating the adoption of the Norris- 
La Guardia Act, Senator Norris said: 

“I agree, that any man charged with con- 
tempt in any court of the United States 
* * * in any case, no matter what it is, 
ought to have a jury trial. * * It is no 
answer to say that there will sometimes be 
juries which will not convict. That is a 
charge which can be made against our jury 
system. Every man who has tried lawsuits 
before juries, every man who has ever pre- 
sided in court and heard jury trials, knows 
that juries do make mistakes, as all other 
human beings do, and they sometimes render 
verdicts which seem almost obnoxious. But 
it is the best system I know of. I would not 
have it abolished; and when I see how juries 
will really do justice when a biased and 
prejudiced judge is trying to lead them 
astray I am confirmed in my opinion that 
after all, our jury system is one which the 
American people, who believe in liberty and 
justice, will not dare to surrender. I like to 
have trial by jury preserved in all kinds of 
cases where there is a dispute of facts.” 

In concluding this phase of our report, we 
assert that no sound reason exists for enact- 
ing the provisions of S. 83 into law. This is 
true because existing Federal statutes afford 
ample remedies for the protection or vindi- 
cation of all civil rights created by the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States by 
means of criminal prosecutions by the 
United States, private actions at law for 
damages by the party aggrieved, and private 
suits in equity for injunctive relief by the 
party aggrieved, 
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To be sure, the defendants in the criminal 
prosecutions are accorded the right of indict- 
ment by grand jury, the right of trial by 
petit jury, and the right to confront and 
cross-examine adverse witnesses teed 
to them by article III and the 6th and 6th 
amendments; the defendants in the private 
action at law for damages are accorded the 
right of trial by jury guaranteed to them by 
the 7th amendment; and the defendants in 
the private suits in equity for injunctive 
relief are accorded the benefits of jury trials 
and limited punishments secured to them by 
sections 402 and 3691 of title 18 of the United 
States Code in the event they are charged 
with contemptuous acts which are also 
crimes under Federal or State law. 

Surely no one who loves the American 
constitutional and legal systems ought to 
object to these things. 
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S. 83 is deliberately designed to confer upon 
the Attorney General the autocratic and 
despotic power to rob State and local officials 
and other Americans inyolved in civil-rights 
disputes of these basic and invaluable safe- 
guards created by the Founding Fathers and 
Congress to protect all Americans from bu- 
reaucratic and judicial tyranny, namely: the 
constitutional right of indictment by grand 
jury; the constitutional right of trial by 
petit jury; the statutory right of trial by 
jury in indirect contempt cases; and the 
statutory right to the benefit of limited pun- 
ishment in indirect contempt cases. S. 83 
undertakes to do these things by a perversion 
of the powers of equity. 

The coverage of parts 3 and 4 of S. 83 
extends to the civil rights declined either 
expressly or impliedly by sections 1971 and 
1985 of title 42 of the United States Code. 
While section 1971 relates solely to the right 
to vote, section 1985 is concerned in general 
terms with all rights arising under the privi- 
leges or immunities and the equal protec- 
tion of the laws clauses of the 14th amend- 
ment and in specific terms with definite 
rights arising under the due process of law 
clause of the 14th amendment and other 
articles of the Constitution. These things 
being true, S. 83 covers in substantial meas- 
ure the entire spectrum of civil rights. 

Deprivations or violations of the civil 
rights defined either expressly or impliedly 
by sections 1971 and 1985 of title 42 of the 
United States Code are punishable as crimes 
under other Federal statutes in criminal 
prosecutions instituted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This is true because some of the 
deprivations or violations constitute felonies 
under sections 241, 372, and 1503 of title 18, 
and the other deprivations or violations con- 
stitute misdemeanors under sections 242, 
243, and 594 of title 18. 

Parts 3 and 4 of S. 83 specify, in essence, 
that whenever any persons have engaged or 
are about to engage in the deprivation or 
violation of any civil right expressly or im- 
pliedly defined by section 1971 or section 
1985 of title 42 of the United States Code 
the Attorney General may institute for the 
United States, or in the name of the United 
States but for the benefit of the real party 
in interest, a civil action or other proper 
proceeding for redress, or preventive relief, 
including an application for a permanent 
or temporary injunction, restraining order, 
or other order. 

When this legal verbiage is recast in simple 
words, it means this: S. 83 proposes to con- 
fer upon the Attorney General the absolute 
power at his uncontrolled discretion to bring 
civil actions or proceedings of an equitable 
nature, in which juries are not available, to 
enforce or vindicate by injunctive and con- 
tempt processes the civil rights expressly or 
impliedly defined by sections 1971 and 1985 
of title 42 of the United States Code. 

The objective of S. 83 is to vest In the 
Attorney General the autocratic power at 
Als absolute discretion to bypass, circum- 
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vent, and evade the constitutional rights 
of indictment by grand jury and trial by 
petit jury of State and local officials and 
other Americans in civil-rights disputes 
arising under sections 1971 and 1985 of title 
42 of the United States Code. 

This objective is revealed with complete 
clarity by the statement made by Attorney 
General Brownell before the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary on February 14, 1957, 
as well as by an analysis of S. in the light 
of relevant constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions. 

Defendants in civil-rights cases will like- 
wise often be deprived of their constitutional 
right to confront and cross-examine adverse 
witnesses if S. 83 is enacted by Congress. 
This is an inevitable consequence of the 
practice which prevails in actions for injunc- 
tive relief. Restraining orders and tempo- 
rary injunctions are ordinarily issued by 
courts upon the most unsatisfactory evi- 
dence known to man, that is to say, ex parte 
affidavits or pleadings drafted by partisan 
lawyers and attested by partisan witnesses 
not subject to confrontation and cross- 
examination by the adverse party. When a 
restraining order or temporary injunction is 
issued upon ex parte affidavits or pleadings 
and the main object of the action becomes a 
fact accomplished during the pendency of 
the action as a result of the coercive influ- 
ence of the restraining order or temporary 
injunction, as is frequently the case, the 
court will thereafter refuse to try the action 
on its merits on the ground that the matter 
originally at issue has become moot, thereby 
rendering it impossible for the defendants to 
confront and cross-examine the adverse wit- 
nesses. 

The provision that the civil actions or 
proceedings are to be brought for the United 
States, or in the name of the United States 
is inserted in S. 83 for the deliberate purpose 
of depriving State and local officials and 
other Americans charged with indirect con- 
tempts for supposed violations of injunc- 
tions issued in civil-rights cases arising un- 
der sections 1971 and 1985 of title 42 of the 
United States Code of the benefits of jury 
trials and limited punishments to which 
they would otherwise be entitled under sec- 
tions 402 and 3691 of title 18 of the United 
States Code. 

This purpose is revealed with complete 
clarity by the speech which Assistant At- 
torney General Olney made before the Ninth 
Annual Conference of the National Civil 
Liberties Clearing House on April 5, 1957, 
as well as by an analysis of S. 83 in the 
light of relevant judicial decisions and stat- 
utes. 

If this purpose should be consummated 
by the enactment of S. 83 in its present 
form, State and local officials and other 
Americans charged with indirect contempts 
for supposed violations of injunctions in civil 
rights cases would be triable by judges with- 
out juries. Furthermore, they would be sub- 
ject in such event to punishment under sec- 
tion 401 of title 18 of the United States Code 
by fines or imprisonments having no maxi- 
mum limits whatsoever save those vague 
limits implied by the nebulous declarations 
of the eighth amendment that excessive 
fines shall not be imposed, nor cruel and 
unusual punishment inflicted. United 
States ex rel. Brown v. Lederer (140 F. (2d) 
136); United States v. Green (140 F. Supp. 
117). Federal courts have upheld the power 
of judges to sentence respondents to jail on 
trials without juries under section 401 of 
title 18 of the United States Code for 2 years 
(Hill v. United States ez rel. Weiner, 300 U. S. 
105; Conley v. United States (59 F. (2d) 929), 
3 years (United States v. Hall, 198 F. (2d) 
726: United States v. Green, 140 F. Supp. 117), 
and 4 years (United States v. Thompson, 214 
F. (2d) 545). 

As one contemplates the efforts of the pro- 
ponents of S. 83 to rob Americans involved 
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in civil-rights disputes of saeh basic con- 
stitutional and legal safeguards as the right 
of trial by jury by a procedural device vir- 
tually identical with that employed by the 
British Parliament, at the urging of King 
George and his ministers, to rob American 
colonists of their right of trial by jury, he 
recalls observations made in the opinion in 
Ez Parte Milligan (4 Wall. 1, 120), where 
the Supreme Court vacated a sentence of 
death pronounced upon a civlian by a mili- 
tary commission in violation of the basic 
safeguards guaranteed by the Constitution. 

After stating that the founders of our 
Government inserted the constitutional 
guaranties of indictment by grand jury, trial 
by jury and confrontation of adverse wit- 
nesses in the Constitution because wisdom 
and experience had demonstrated them to be 
necessary to protect those accused of crime 
from tyrannical rulers and the clamor of 
an excited people, the Supreme Court said: 

“Time has proved the discernment of our 
ancestors; for even these provisions, ex- 
pressed in such plain English words, that it 
would seem the ingenuity of man could not 
evade them, are now, after the lapse of more 
than 70 years, sought to be avoided, Those 
great and good men foresaw that troublous 
times would arise, when rulers and people 
would become restive under restraint, and 
seek by sharp and decisive measures to ac- 
complish ends deemed just and proper; and 
that the principles of constitutional liberty 
would be in peril, unless established by ir- 
repealable law. The history of the world 
had taught them that what was done in 
the past might be attempted in the future.” 

And, now, after the lapse of more than 90 
additional years, history repeats itself. The 
proponents of S. 83 attempt again “what 
was done in the past.” They seek to avoid 
and evade in respect to State and local offi- 
cials and other Americans involved in civil- 
rights disputes basic constitutional and legal 
safeguards expressed in * * * plain Eng- 
lish words for the security of all Americans, 

The proponents of S. 83 justify their ad- 
vocacy of its astounding provisions by laying 
to their souls the Machiavellian unction that 
the end they have in view excuses the evil 
they propose. They solicit the support of 
others for their proposal by these argu- 
ments: That the Federal Government is 
compelled by existing laws to depend solely 
on criminal prosecutions in cases involving 
alleged deprivations or violations of civil 
rights; that criminal prosecutions are “cum- 
bersome,” slow, and “often unduly harsh”; 
that “jurors are reluctant to indict and con- 
vict” defendants in criminal prosecutions 
for alleged deprivations or violations of civil 
rights; that S. 83 is merely designed to lodge 
in the Federal Government an additional 
power to bring civil actions of an equitable 
nature in which the comparatively mild in- 
junctive process is to be employed to redress 
or prevent deprivations or violations of civil 
rights; and that the proposed injunctive 
process is superior to criminal laws because 
it would afford the Federal Government 
means of preventing the commission of 
crimes in the civil-rights field. 

The argument that criminal prosecutions 
are often unduly harsh on defendants in 
civil-rights cases and that such defendants 
would be benefited by subjecting them to 
the comparatively mild injunctive process 
instead of criminal prosecution is rather in- 
triguing because of its source. This argu- 
ment is advanced by Government attorneys, 
who confess their fear that they might lose 
some of the civil-rights cases they wish to 
win if they are required to convince jurors 
of the truth of their allegations by the oral 
testimony of cross-examined witnesses ac- 
cording to the practice prescribed by the 
Constitution, Congress would do well to be- 
ware of Government attorneys when they 
profess to bear gifts to those they are obli- 
gated to prosecute. 
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The arguments that criminal prosecutions 
are “cumbersome” and “slow,” and that 
“jurors are reluctant to indict and convict” 
are identical with those given for the estab- 
lishment of the Court of Star Chamber, the 
enactment of the acts of Parliament depriv- 
ing American colonists of the right of trial 
by jury, and the Congressional opposition of 
former days to the jury-trial provisions of 
the Clayton and Norris-La Guardia Acts. 

In commenting on this subject in his fa- 
mous dissenting opinion in Hopkins v. Orley 
Stave Co. (83 F. 912, 924, 925), Judge Henry 
Clay Caldwell, who served with rare distinc- 
tion as presiding judge of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit, said: 

“It is said by those who defend the as- 
sumption of this jurisdiction by the Federal 
qourts that it is a swifter and speedier mode 
of dealing with those who violate or threaten 
to violate the laws than by the prescribed 
and customary method of proceeding in 
courts of law; that it is a shortcut to the 
accomplishment of the desired object; that 
it avoids the delay and uncertainty incident 
to a jury trial, occasions less expense, and 
insures a speedier punishment. All this may 
be conceded to be true. But the logical 
difficulty with this reasoning is that it con- 
fers jurisdiction on the mob equally with 
the chancellor. Those who justify or excuse 
mob law do it upon the ground that the 
administration of criminal justice in the 
courts is slow and expensive, and the results 
sometimes unsatisfactory. It can make little 
difference to the victims of shortcut and un- 
constitutional methods, whether it is the 
mob or the chancellor that deprives them of 
their constitutional rights. It is vain to dis- 
guise the fact that this desire for a shortcut 
originates in the feeling of hostility to trial 
by jury * *. A distrust of the jury is a 
distrust of the people, and a distrust of the 
people means the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment our fathers founded.” 

Happily for liberty and justice in America, 
the founders of our Government hated ju- 
dicial tyranny more than they loved judicial 
haste, and for that reason spurned the argu- 
ment that criminal prosecutions are cum- 
bersome and slow. Believing, as they did, 
that all persons ought to be weighed in 
the same legal balance, they likewise rejected 
the argument that justice ought to descend 
from her pinnacle in particular cases for 
fear that jurors might acquit some persons 
who, in the opinion of Government lawyers, 
deserve punishment. 

‘The argument that S. 83 is a comparatively 
mild bill is destitute of validity. Those who 
advance it are like Job. They multiply 
words without knowledge. 

Let us weigh the argument of mildness 
in light of what S. 83 would empower the 
Attorney General and a one-man Tederal 
court to do to defendants in civil-rights 
cases. And let us, when so doing, remem- 
ber that the overwhelming majority of these 
defendants will be State and local officials, 
who render essential governmental services 
at State and local levels for little or no 
compensation out of a sense of public duty, 
and who will be haled into court, in the 
final analysis, simply because their ideas as 
to how their public duties should be per- 
formed differ from those entertained by 
the Attorney General or his underlings. 

Under S. 83, the defendants in all civil 
actions or proceedings instituted by the At- 
torney General for the avowed purpose of 
protecting or vindicating any supposed civil 
rights defined either expressly or impliedly 
by sections 1971 and 1985 of title 42 of the 
United States Code are to be automatically 
deprived by circumvention of these sub- 
stantial and invaluable rights: (1) There 
rights under the Constitution to indictment 
by grand jury and trial by petit jury on 
the charges made in the civil actions or pro- 
ceedings; (2) their right under the Clay- 
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ton Act to trial by jury on indirect con- 
tempt charges in subsequent contempt 
proceedings arising out of alleged violations 
of restraining orders, temporary injunc- 
tions, or permanent injunctions issued in 
the civil actions or proceedings; and (3) 
their rights under the Clayton Act and sec- 
tions 241, 242, 243, 372, 594, and 1503 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to the 
benefit of the limited punishments pre- 
scribed by Congress for the acts and prac- 
tices allegedly committed by them. After 
the Attorney General robs the defendants 
of these constitutional and legal safeguards 
by the devious device of using civil actions 
or proceedings under S. 83 instead of crim- 
inal prosecutions, the one-man Federal court, 
which convicts them of contempts on trials 
without juries, may punish them for the 
contempts by fines or prison sentences hav- 
ing no fixed or known limits whatever. 

The legal woes of the defendants do not 
necessarily end when they have suffered all 
these things at the hands of the Attorney 
General and the one-man Federal court. 
Since S. 83 does not remove their liability 
to criminal prosecution, they may still be 
subjected to punishment under the criminal 
law for the same acts. They could not plead 
double jeopardy in such event, because they 
would be punished in the contempt proceed- 
ing for disobeying injunctions and in the 
criminal prosecutions for committing crimes. 

This brings us to the argument that the 
injunctive process proposed by S. 83 is su- 
perior to criminal laws because it would 
afford the Federal Government means of pre- 
venting the commission of crimes in the 
civil-rights field. 

This argument is pressed with vigor by 
those who would deprive defendants in civil- 
rights cases of such basic rights and benefits 
as the right of trial by jury and the benefit 
of limited punishment. 

The argument is lacking in intellectual 
strength. It rests solely upon the fallacy 
that courts of equity can prevent crimes in 
some manner other than by fear of the pen- 
alties attending the violations of injunc- 
tions. 

The prohibition of the equity court adds 
nothing of a deterrent nature to the prohibi- 
tion of the criminal laws. This is so because 
criminal laws and courts of equity have no 
preventive whatever except the fear of pun- 
ishment. When all is said, criminal laws 
and injunctions undertake to prevent for- 
bidden acts in exactly the same way, i. e., 
by threatening to punish their commission 
by fine or imprisonment. There is no sound 
reason for believing that laymen, unversed 
in the niceties of contempt and criminal 
processes, would fear the sentence of a court 
of equity more than the sentence of a court 
of law. 

The only use of the term “equity” in the 
Constitution is in the stipulation of article 
III. section 2, that the “judicial power shall 
extend to all cases, in law or equity, arising 
under this Constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under their authority.” 

While the founders of our Government 
were at pains to have the Constitution spec- 
ify that criminal prosecutions and suits at 
common law are to be tried by jury, they did 
not insert in that instrument any express 
limitation upon courts of equity. 

Adequate reasons existed for this omission. 

At the time of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, writs of injunction and other 
equitable remedies were used for the protec- 
tion of property rights only. As was made 
clear by the commentary of Alexander Ham- 
ilton on the extent of the authority of the 
Federal judiciary, which has been preserved 
in The Federalist as Essay No. 80, the found- 
ers of our Government contemplated that 
the equitable jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts would be exercised within similar 
limits. 
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When they placed in article III, section 2, 
the emphatic and unambiguous declaration 
that “the trial of all crimes * * * shall be by 
jury,” the founders of our Government in- 
tended these plain English words to mean 
exactly what they said. They believed that 
this constitutional declaration 
sufficient vigor to thwart the efforts of those 
who would convert courts of equity into 
courts of star chamber and rob Americans 
of their right of trial by jury by the devious 
device of extending the powers of equity 
beyond their ancient limits. 

History makes this manifest: If they had 
dreamed that Americans could be constitu- 
tionally robbed of their right of trial by jury 
by perverting injunctions and contempt 
proceedings from their historical uses to the 
field of criminal law, the people of the 
United States would have rejected the Con- 
stitution out of hand. If one is tempted to 
question the validity of this assertion, let 
him read Judge Story’s affirmation that the 
omission from the original Constitution of 
the guaranty of jury trial in suits at common 
law later embodied in the seventh amend- 
ment raised an objection to the Constitution 
which “was pressed with an urgency and 
zeal * * * well nigh preventing its ratifica- 
tion.” 

We submit that the constitutional decla- 
ration “the trial of all crimes * * * shall be 
by jury” does possess the vigor attributed to 
it by the founders of our Government, and 
that in consequence it necessarily invali- 
dates by implication any proposal to rob 
Americans of their right of trial by jury by 
extending the injunction and contempt proc- 
esses of equity to the criminal field. If this 
is not true, this solemn constitutional dec- 
laration is but an empty pledge expressed in 
idle and ironic words, 

If power can be conferred upon Federal 
courts to suppress crime in the civil-rights 
field by injunctions and contempt proceed- 
ings in trials without juries, there is no 
sound reason why power cannot also be con- 
ferred upon such courts to suppress in like 
manner any and all crimes in the whole 
catalog of crimes. 

In concluding this phase of our report, we 
quote from an article by Judge Henry Clay 
Caldwell, which appeared in the American 
Federationist in May 1910: 

“These mandatory provisions of the Con- 
stitution are not obsolete, and are not to be 
evaded or nullified by mustering against 
them a little horde of equity maxims and 
obsolete precedents which had their origin 
in a monarchial government having no writ- 
ten constitution. No reasoning and no 
precedents can avail to deprive the citizen 
accused of crime of his right to a jury trial 
guaranteed to him by the provisions of the 
Constitution, ‘except in cases aris in the 
land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service in time of war, or of public 
danger.’ These exceptions serve to empha- 
size the right and to demonstrate that it is 
absolute and unqualified both in criminal 
and civil suits, save in the excepted cases. 
These constitutional guaranties are not to 
be swept aside by an equitable invention 
which turns crime into a contempt and con- 
fers on a judge the power to frame an ex- 
tended criminal code of his own, making in- 
nocent acts crimes punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment without limit, at his discretion, 

Iv 

S. 83 is deliberately designed to empower 
the Attorney General to establish govern- 
ment by injunction in the place of govern- 
ment by law in the civil-rights field. 

While diligent efforts are made to present 
S. 83 as a mere proposal to permit the Fed- 
eral Government to use orthodox equitable 
actions or proceedings to enforce or vindi- 
cate civil rights, the truth is that S. 83 is 
based on a perversion of equity powers from 
their proper functions, a repudiation of the 
first requisites of equity jurisdiction, and a 
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usurpation of the powers reserved to the 
States by the 10th amendment. 

S. 83 proposes that the injunctive and 
contempt processes be used for purposes 
which bear no more resemblance to the 
ancient and proper uses of those processes 
than the Milky Way bears to the Sun. As 
we have already pointed out, injunctions 
were used at the time of the ratification of 
the Constitution to conserve property in 
dispute between private litigants and the 
Founding Fathers contemplated that such 
writs would be restricted to similar usage by 
the Federal courts. To be sure, other stat- 
utes have been enacted by Congress to au- 
thorize the use of injunctions in leu of 
executions to enforce awards made under 
the Workmen’s Compensation and Long- 
shoremen's Compensation Acts and to en- 
force public rights belonging to the United 
States in its capacity as a sovereign nation. 
S. 83 goes many bow-shots beyond these 
other acts. This is true because it perverts 
the powers of equity beyond their ancient 
and proper uses to enforce the criminal laws 
of the Nation in the field of civil rights. 

S. 83 repudiates these two basic rules of 
equity jurisdiction: (1) the rule that a liti- 
gant has no right to invoke the aid of a court 
of equity where he has an adequate remedy 
at law, and (2) the rule that equitable pro- 
ceedings must be brought in the name of the 
real party in interest. The Federal Govern- 
ment has an adequate remedy by criminal 
prosecutions for any and all public wrongs 
arising out of deprivations or violations of 
the civil rights of individuals (43 C. J. S., In- 
Junctions, sec. 150). Private persons have 
adequate remedies by private actions at law 
for damages and private suits in equity to 
redress or vindicate any and all actual or 
threatened denials of their civil rights. 
Parts III and IV of S. 83 specify that the new 
actions or proceedings to be authorized by it 
are to be brought “for the United States, or 
in the name of the United States, but for 
the benefit of the real party in interest.” By 
this phraseology S. 83 stipulates in express 
terms that the new actions or proceedings 
are not to be brought in the name of the 
real party in interest. While we do not 
deny to anyone so minded the privilege of 
arguing that the United States has a senti- 
mental interest in all persons within its 
borders enjoying their civil rights, we do 
assert without fear of successful contradic- 
tion that the United States has no legal 
interest whatever in actions or proceedings 
to vindicate the political or personal rights 
of individuals, even though they may be de- 
nominated civil rights. If it did, there 
would be no occasion for enacting S. 83, 
because the United States would possess the 
right to sue for this purpose under existing 
civil-rights statutes. We deem it not amiss 
to repeat that the provisions of parts III 
and IV of 8. 83 providing that the new ac- 
tions or proceedings are to be brought “for 
the United States, or in the name of the 
United States” are deliberately designed to 
deny defendants in civil-rights cases the 
right of trial by jury and the right to the 
benefit of limited punishments in proceed- 
ings for indirect contempt which they would 
otherwise enjoy under sections 402 and 3691 
of title 18 of the United States Code. 

The provisions of parts III and IV of S. 83 
purporting to confer upon the Attorney 
General the autocratic and despotic power 
to nullify State laws prescribing administra- 
tive remedies has this twofold objective: (1) 
To abrogate the long-settled rule of judicial 
administration that no one is entitled to re- 
sort to the courts for judicial relief until he 
has used and exhausted the administrative 
remedies, and (2) to permit the Attorney 
General, acting with the sanction of a one- 
man Federal court, to usurp the power of the 
State to determine, in the first instance, 
matters committed to the State under our 
constitutional system, such as whether a 
person applying for voting rights possesses 
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the qualifications precribed by State law 
for electors “of the most numerous branch 
of the State legislature” or whether the edu- 
cational welfare of a particular child requires 
or justifies assignment to a particular school. 

The powers of equity are thus perverted, 
the first principles of equitable jurisdiction 
are thus repudiated, and the powers of the 
State are thus usurped to establish govern- 
ment by injunction in place of government 
by law in the field of civil rights, and to 
insure that the government by injunction so 
established is not to be subject to any limi- 
tation whatever except that unknown and 
unpredictable quality called judicial dis- 
cretion. 

What is government by injunction? Gov- 
ernment by injunction is government ac- 
cording to the personal convictions, inclina- 
tions, or notions of individual judges rather 
than government by certain and uniform 
laws applying alike to all men in like situa- 
tions. 

This being true, it is no wonder that Lord 
Camden, one of England's greatest lawyers, 
declared: 

“The discretion of a judge is the law of 
tyrants; it is always unknown; it is different 
in different men; it is casual and depends 
upon constitution, temper, and passion. In 
the best it is ofttimes caprice; in the worst, 
it is every crime, folly, and passion to which 
human nature is liable.” 

Edmund Burke, the great English states- 
man, used somewhat milder language in 
pointing out the dangers inseparable from 
government by injunction. He said: 

“The spirit of any sort of men is not a fit 
rule for deciding on the bounds of their 
jurisdiction; first, because it is different in 
different men and even different in the same 
at different times, and can never become the 
proper directing line of law; and next be- 
cause it is not reason but feeling, and when 
once it is irritated it is not apt to confine 
itself within its proper limits.” 

Government by injunction is abhorrent 
to those who love our constitutional and 
legal systems for these reasons: 

1. Government by injunction denies to lit- 
igants the right to invoke for their protec- 
tion basic constitutional and legal safe- 
guards created by the Founding Fathers and 
Congress to protect all Americans from tyr- 
anny. 

8 by injunction reduces the 
courts from the status of judicial tribunals 
to the status of administrative agencies of 
the executive department of the Govern- 
ment. 

3. Government by injunction inevitably 
tends to bring the courts into disrepute. 

4. Government by injunction may extend 
beyond prohibitions of lawless acts to make 
crimes of innocent acts and to coerce com- 
munity conduct. 

It is unnecessary to elaborate upon the 
first of these propositions. We pointed out 
in detail in section H-B of this report that 
S. 83 is deliberately designed to confer upon 
the Attorney General the autocratic and 
despotic power to rob State and local officiais 
and other Americans involved in civil-rights 
disputes of those basic and invaluable safe- 
guards created by the Founding Fathers and 
Congress to protect all Americans from bu- 
reaucratic and judicial tyranny; namely, the 
constitutional right of indictment by grand 
jury, the constitutional right of trial by petit 
jury, the statutory right of trial by jury in 
indirect contempt cases, and the statutory 
right to the benefit of limited punishment in 
indirect contempt cases. 

This brings us to a consideration of the 
second and third propositions, which are 
interrelated. 

Proponents of S. 83 urge injunctions to en- 
force civil rights on the theory that southern 
Jurors do not convict in such cases. Let us 
examine this theory. What is charged, sum- 
marily and without substantiation, is that 
all southern jurors are utterly faithless to 
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their oaths and duties. Else the proponents 
must maintain that the very possibility of 
acquittal, which is present in every jury trial, 
is reason enough in civyil-rights cases for 
bypassing the jury. Thus the jury system is 
the pillar of liberty save where southerners 
and civil rights are concerned. Then, they 
say, it becomes a stumbling block to justice. 

Yet, when it is suggested that the injunc- 
tive power is susceptible to grave abuse, these 
proponents say that such suggestions are 
an affront and a dishonor to the judiciary. 
Such suggestions are an affront, they say, 
despite the indelible record of judicial abuse 
of injunctions issued in labor disputes. 
While the advocates of S. 83 do not hesitate 
to indict the whole southern community 
as lawless, they would except the Federal 
judge as though he, in receiving the judicial 
robes, discards the passions and the clouded . 
eyes which they attribute to all other 
southerners. 

We would remind them of the words of 
Clarence Darrow given on March 23, 1900, 
before the House Judiciary Committee then 
considering limitation of injunctions in la- 
bor disputes. He said: 

“I am not making any charges against the 
courts, they are just like the rest of us. 
They go upon the bench with exactly (the 
19555 surroundings in which they have 

Vv Pad 

He said further: 

“If you give men arbitrary power, the ten- 
dency is to enlarge from year to year and 
from day to day; the tendency of the courts 
is to reach out and take more and more 
power.” 

And we would commend to them these 
words of United States Circuit Judge Henry 
Clay Caldwell: 

“Honesty and ability do not exempt from 
error, and when coupled with error they be- 
come dangerous gifts. After all, the human 
skull is but the temple of human errors, and 
judicial clay, if you analyze it well, will be 
found to be like all other human clay. The 
rule is without exception that whenever the 
exclusive power of making or administering 
the law is committed for any extended pe- 
riod to a single man or a few men—to a 
caste—the progressive restriction of the lib- 
erty of the people follows” (American Fed- 
erationist for May 1910), 

In saying that judges are fallible like other 
men, we do not assail the judiciary. We 
merely suggest that the provisions of S. 83 
ought to be tested in the light of that fact 
and in the light of judicial history. This 
history shows that the Federal courts lost 
the respect and confidence of the people 
during the tragic years when government by 
injunction prevailed in labor controversies. 
George Wharton Pepper, eminent Philadel- 
phia lawyer and statesman, attributed such 
loss of confidence to the fact that the Fed- 
eral courts were assigned “the burden of 
solving for us our legislative and executive 
problems” growing out of “industrial war- 
fare.” Pleading for the adoption of adequate 
means to restore confidence in the Federal 
courts, Mr. Pepper asked a question which 
bears repeating in view of the provisions of 
S. 83. His question was simply this: “To 
maintain such confidence must we not con- 
fine the courts to the sphere in which the 
creators of our constitutional system in- 
tended them to live and move and have their 
being?” (address before the American Bar 
Association, 47th annual meeting, 1924). 

George W. Norris, the great liberal Senator 
from Nebraska, proposed the Norris-La 
Guardia Act which severely restricted the 
issuance of injunctions and provided jury 
trials in cases of indirect contempt, as the 
most efficacious means for restoring confi- 
dence in the Federal courts. In a Senate 
speech on February 23, 1932, advocating the 
passage of the act, he pointed out: 

“Is it any wonder that there has grown up 
& feeling of resentment against some of the 
actions of some Federal judges? Is it any 
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wonder that there has gradually grown up in 
the minds of ordinary people a feeling of 
prejudice against Federal courts? Is it sur- 
prising that there should develop a senti- 
ment against life tenure for Federal trial 
judges? Can anyone doubt that such ac- 
tion on the part of the Federal judiciary has 
gradually developed in the minds of ordinary 
people a fear that where a system of juris- 
prudence prevails which enables one man, 
endowed with a life tenure of office, to write 
a law and then order its enforcement, and 
then, refusing a jury, to try alleged offenders 
and punish them at his own sweet will, it 
will eventually lead us to the common 
knowledge and belief that where such things 
exist, as Blackstone says, There can be no 
public liberty.’ 

“Tt is difficult to see how any civilized 
people would indefinitely submit to such 
tyrannical treatment, and indeed, it would 
undoubtedly be true that there would not 
have been submission if this procedure were 
general and applied to all classes of people.” 

The proponents of S. 83 spurn the wise 
counsel of George Wharton Pepper. They 
propose that Federal courts of equity be 
extended far beyond the “sphere in which the 
creators of our constitutional system in- 
tended them to live and move and have their 
being.” They propose, moreover, that the 
Attorney General be clothed with autocratic 
power whereby he can virtually convert Fed- 
eral district courts into administrative agen- 
cies of the executive department of the 
Federal Government for the management of 
schools, elections, and other similar activi- 
ties of a local nature in the civil-rights field. 

In addition, they propose that Federal dis- 
trict judges be placed in a position identical 
to that described by Senator Norris in the 
quotation set forth above. Under S. 83 the 
Federal district judge, acting as both judge 
and jury, will be projected into the middle 
of the civil-rights controversy whose issues 
are highly charged with emotionalism and 
partisanship. On one side of the contro- 
versy will be ranged the legal and financial 
might of the Federal Government and on 
the other the State or local official who per- 
forms governmental services for little or no 
compensation out of a sense of public duty. 
Regardless of the merits of the particular 
case, the controversy will be viewed and in- 
terpreted as a conflict between the Federal 
and State Governments. 

In this atmosphere and under these cir- 
cumstances the single judge must decide, in 
the first instance, whether or not to issue an 
injunction and, in the second instance, 
whether or not to cite for contempt. In 
many cases he must so decide on the basis 
of affidavits drawn by partisan lawyers and 
executed by witnesses who are not subject 
to oross- examination. 

In any proceedings for contempt for any 
alleged violation of the injunction, the 
judge is compelled to enact the varied and 
conflicting roles of lawmaker, injured party, 
prosecutor, judge, and jury. 

And there are other subtle factors present, 
which may, consciously or unconsciously, 
influence the judge’s decision. One is the 
very human danger that the judge may view 
an alleged violation of his own injunction 
as @ personal insult to himself. Another is 
that the judge, as a Presidential appointee, 
may interpret his role as that of furthering 


the particular policies of Government or even 


of his party. 

Surely no judge ought to be compelled to 
act under such circumstances. And surely 
any decision which he may make under such 
circumstances will be suspect by consider- 
able portions of the public as having been 
induced by some unworthy motive. 

This being true, the very procedure estab- 
lished by S. 83 will tend to bring the courts 
into public disrepute, no matter how honest 
or intelligent the judiciary may be. For 
this reason we attempt to maintain the re- 
spect in which honest tribunals should be 
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held when we urge the rejection of S. 83, 
whose unwise ure is calculated to 
bring all judicial tribunals into disrespect. 

The fourth proposition, that injunctions 
may extend beyond prohibitions of lawless 
acts to include acts which are innocent and 
may coerce community conduct, is amply 
shown by an injunction presently in force 
relating to school integration. There is now 
in Clinton, Tenn., an injunction in force 
which enjoins these things: “hindering, ob- 
structing, or in anywise interfering with the 
carrying out of the aforesaid order of the 
court (the integration order of January 4, 
1956), or from picketing Clinton High 
School, either by words or acts or other- 
wise.” Where do we find the State or Fed- 
eral statute which prohibits speaking, writ- 
ing, or peaceful picketing? Of course there 
is none. But the injunction has declared 
this law and these legal acts are made 
crimes. 

And who is enjoined in Clinton, Tenn., 
from these acts? The injunction, issued on 
August 29, 1956, and made permanent on 
September 6, 1956, was against six named 
defendants, “their agents, servants, repre- 
sentatives, attorneys, and all other persons 
who are acting or may act in concert with 
them.” Yet the county attorney is quoted 
to have said that “this injunction has no 
limits; it applies to everyone everywhere, 
be they minors, adults, inside or outside of 
any building in this (Anderson) county.” 
And on December 6, 1956, 16 persons, not 
parties to the suit, nor alleged in the writ 
of attachment to be “agents, servants, rep- 
resentatives, attorneys” or in active concert 
with the original defendants, were cited for 
criminal contempt of the injunction for 
alleged disturbances near the school grounds. 
These defendants, now 6 months later, are 
awaiting trial. 

We do not believe that the Clinton case 
has lessened the tension or ill will in the 
community, and we do not believe that the 
injunction has strengthened the trust and 
confidence of the people in the judiciary. 
Indeed, this single case should point out the 
grave dangers in the extension of the inJunc- 
tive process proposed by S. 83 where addi- 
tionally, unlike the Clinton defendants, the 
defendants would have no right to jury trial. 

The thoughts of William S. Dunbar, posed 
in 1897 in the Law Quarterly Review, are 
worth heeding: 

“It should not be forgotten that no course 
is more dangerous than to justify the exer- 
cise of a doubtful power by the supposed 
necessities of a particular emergency. Courts 
must adhere to fixed principles, lest the de- 
parture today by a present emergency, itself 
justify tomorrow a departure inspired by 
some sinister motive. Courts of equity can 
in no event be made to replace permanently 
an able and honest administration of its 
duties by the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. The attempt to do so may achieve 
a temporary success, but ultimately will re- 
sult in a lowering of the standard of the 
judiciary or a disregard of its decrees.” 
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The claim of its proponents that S. 83 
is simply a proposal to lodge in the Federal 
Government a limited power to enforce or 
vindicate by injunctions and contempt pro- 
ceedings the right to vote and a few other 
civil rights of members of so-called minority 
groups is without foundation. If it should 
be enacted by Congress, S. 83 would empower 
the Attorney General to institute and prose- 
cute at public expense lawsuits “as number- 
less as the sand” for the avowed benefit of 
any aliens, citizens, or private corporations 
within the territorial jurisdiction of any of 
the 48 States. 

S. 83 is presented by its proponents as a 
simple proposal to lodge in the Federal Goy- 
ernment a strictly limited power to prevent 
or redress, by injunctions and contempt pro- 
ceedings, deprivations or violations of a lim- 
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ited number of civil rights of persons belong- 
ing to so-called minority groups. 

This claim is without foundation. If S. 
83 is enacted by Congress, it will empower 
the Attorney General to carry on litigation 
at the public expense for the supposed bene- 
fit of any alien, citizen, or private corpora- 
tion within the territorial jurisdiction of any 
of the 48 States in instances as numberless 
as the sand. 

This is true, because S. 83 specifies, in es- 
sence, that the Attorney General may bring 
civil actions or proceedings of an equitable 
nature to suppress, by injunctions and con- 
tempt proceedings, conspiracies, either con- 
summated or unconsummated, to deprive 
any person or class of persons, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, of the equal protection of 
the law in violation of the 14th amend- 
ment (42 U, S. C. 1985 (3)). 

While the prohibition of the equal-pro- 
tection-of-the-laws clause of the 14th 
amendment applies only to a State acting 
through an agency or instrumentality of its 
government, the scope and coverage of the 
clause are exceedingly broad. 

The clause means, and is a guaranty, 
that all persons subjected to State legisla- 
tion shall be treated alike, under like cir- 
cumstances and conditions, both in privi- 
leges conferred and in liabilities imposed 
(16A C. J. S., Constitutional Law, sec. 502). 
The benefits of the clause extend to all aliens 
and all citizens of all races, as well as to all 
private corporations within the territorial 
jurisdiction of any of the 48 States. 

These things being true, S. 83, if enacted 
by Congress, would empower any Attorney 
General to litigate at public expense vir- 
tually all claims of virtually all aliens, citi- 
zens, and private corporations within the 
jurisdiction of the State in question that 
they have suffered intentional discrimination 
by the action of State or local officials taken 
under State statutes or municipal ordi- 
nances, or orders or regulations made under 
them, pertaining to elections; public educa- 
tion; business and trade; labor; charges, 
prices, and interest; railroads, motor car- 
riers, telegraph companies, public ware- 
houses, and other public utilities; ad valor- 
em, income, inheritance, license, and sales 
taxes; local public improvements; highways 
and streets; buildings; fish and game; the 
keeping of animals; civil remedies and pro- 
cedure; crimes and criminal procedure; and 
all other matters committed by our system of 
government to State control. 

Congress would be exceedingly unwise if 
it should approve a bill authorizing any At- 
torney General to open at the expense of the 
taxpayers a whole Pandora's box containing 
so many legal miseries, 
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S. 83 provides for the establishment of a 
roving Presidential Commission on Civil 
Rights with drastic subpena and hearing 
powers to wander to and fro over such por- 
tions of the face of the United States as it 
may select to investigate such vague matters 
as “unwarranted economic pressures” and 
such unlimited matters as “developments 
constituting a denial of equal protection of 
the laws.” The establishment of such com- 
mission is wholly unnecessary because com- 
mittees of Congress are well equipped to 
make such investigations as may be neces- 
sary in the premises. Furthermore, the 
establishment of such Commission is likely 
to be productive of much evil because its 
activities will foment controveries in racial 
matters and inevitably give rise to the charge 
that it is being used to exploit so-called 
minority groups for political purposes. S. 83 
also provides for the establishment of a new 
Civil Rights Division in the Department of 
Justice which will necessarily have to be 
staffed by innumerable employees at an 
expense which no one can now estimate. 

S. 83 proposes that Congress authorize the 
establishment of a roving Presidential Com- 
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mission with authority to wander to and fro 
over the face of such portions of the United 
States as it may select for the purpose of 
investigating such vague matters as “un- 
warranted economic pressures by reason of 
color, race, religions, or national origin” and 
such unlimited matters as “economic, so- 
cial, and legal developments constituting a 
denial of equal protection of the laws” under 
the 14th amendment. 

There is absolutely no justification for the 
establishment of any such Presidential Com- 
mission. If it should be of the opinion that 
there is any occasion for conducting investi- 
gations in this particular field, Congress 
should conduct such investigations through 
the instrumentalities of existing Congres- 
sional committees, which are operated by 
men who are elected by the American people 
to legislate for them and who will necessarily 
take the political consequence of any errors 
committed in such investigations. The 
members of the Presidential Commission 
would not be responsible to anyone for any 
action which they might take. 

It is submitted, moreover, that it would be 
exceedingly unwise for Congress to create a 
Presidential Commission as proposed by S. 
83. Such a Commission could harass the 
American people beyond measure in the pro- 
posed investigations, because the bill con- 
tains no indications whatsoever as to what 
the phrase “unwarranted economic pres- 
sures” means, and because the equal-pro- 
tection-of-laws clause of the 14th amend- 
ment is so broad as to cover every economic, 
political, and other activity carried on un- 
der State statutes and municipal ordinances. 

Some idea of the meaning attributed to 
the nebulous phrase “unwarranted economic 
pressures” by organizations advocating S. 
83, may be obtained by a reading of the 
testimony taken before the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. One of these or- 
ganizations presented a witness before the 
subcommittee who testified that a bank had 
brought “undue economie pressure“ upon 
his father, a member of a so-called minor- 
ity race, by calling upon his father to pay 
his bank note when it fell due. 

The Presidential Commission would un- 
doubtedly be productive of great evils. This 
is true because the bill impliedly solicits 
the testimony of maladjusted persons suf- 
fering from delusions of persecution in the 
area of racial relations. Besides, it contem- 
plates that the Commission would avail it- 
self of the services of “voluntary * * * per- 
sonnel” who will undoubtedly entertain in 
most cases fanatical opinions in the area 
in which the Commission is to operate. As 
a consequence of these matters, the activ- 
ities of the Commission would undoubtedly 
foment considerable bitterness in the area 
of racial relations. 

In addition, the Commission could be 
readily used as a means of exploiting so- 
called minority groups for political purposes. 

S. 83 also proposes that Congress author- 
ize the establishment of a new Civil Rights 
Division in the Department of Justice. In 
view of the fact that pressure groups would 
insist that this Division act as guardian 
for so-called minority groups, no one can 
foretell at this time the number of officers 
who will inevitably be required to exercise 
the autocratic and despotic powers which 
S. 83 is calculated and intended to confer 
upon the Attorney General. All that one 
can predict with any degree of certainty 
at this time is that the Attorney General 
would employ swarms of Officers to harass 
our people, and eat out their substance. 

When all is said, S. 83 is deliberately de- 
signed to confer upon the Attorney General 
autocratic and despotic powers which may 
befit the office of commissar of justice in a 
totalitarian country, but which are incom- 
patible with the office of chief law officer of 
a republic having a government of laws 
rather than a government of men. 
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Undoubtedly Daniel Webster had such 
tyrannical governmental actions in mind as 
those proposed by S, 83 when he uttered these 
eloquent words: 

“Other misfortunes may be borne, or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous wars should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, another 
generation may renew it; if it exhaust our 
treasury, future industry may replenish it; 
if it desolate and lay waste our fields, still, 
under a new cultivation, they will grow green 
again, and ripen to future harvests, 

“It were but a trifle even if the walls of 
yonder Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty 
pillars should fall, and its gorgeous decora- 
tions be all covered by the dust of the valley. 
All these may be rebuilt, 

“But who shall reconstruct the fabric of 
demolished government? 

“Who shali rear again the well-propor- 
tioned columns of constitutional liberty? 

“Who shall frame together the skillful 
architecture which unites national sovereign- 
ty with State rights, individual security, and 
public prosperity? 

“No, if these columns fall, they will be 
raised not again. Like the Colosseum and 
the Parthenon, they will be destined to a 
mournful and melancholy immortality. Bit- 
terer tears, however, will flow over them than 
ever were shed over the monuments of Ro- 
man or Grecian art; for they will be the 
monuments of a more glorious edifice than 
Greece or Rome ever saw—the edifice of con- 
stitutional American liberty.” (Daniel Web- 
ster, 1832.) 

OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Sam J. ERVIN, Jr. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
point I wish to call to the attention of 
the Senator from Oregon is that the 
majority report of the subcommittee, ac- 
cording to my information, was filed by 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS], the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee,on March 19. After listening to the 
remarks of the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore], it seems to me that 
if the hearings were instituted, let us say, 
sometime in January or February, the 
subcommittee moved with reasonable 
speed by filing the majority report on 
March 19, 

Although I do not know the exact date, 
I think the minority views of the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Ervin] and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] 
probably followed within a few weeks or 
a month. That is the information I 
have from the committee. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let the 
Recorp show that the minority views 
were filed on May 10. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I 
should like to comment on the action the 
Senate took in placing the House bill on 
the calendar, instead of referring it toa 
committee. Let me say it was a pro- 
cedural action, in the sense that it was 
under a rule. It was procedural in the 
sense that there had to be a decision on 
it. It was procedural in the sense that 
it would establish a precedent—although 
that precedent can be overcome if the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
decides to set it aside. 

But before some of us voted to have 
the Senate take that step, we reached 
the conclusion—and I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Oregon did, too, at one time; 
although later he changed his mind, as 
he had a perfect right to do, and I de- 
fended his right to change his mind on 
that matter that the bill should be 
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placed directly on the Senate Calendar, 
instead of being referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. That conclu- 
sion was reached, not as a punishment, 
not as a criticism, but, as the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE] has said so forcefully on the 
floor of the Senate this afternoon, be- 
cause we concluded that that was the 
only method and the only procedure 
which could be adopted by the Senate if 
the bill was to be brought before the 
Senate forum. 

Let us see whether or not that con- 
clusion can be sustained. It is in the 
record of the Senate. The distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 
standing within a few feet of the posi- 
tion which I occupy now, said that week 
after week after week he sought to get 
action. There was a colloquy between 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
and the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina, who was also a member 
of the committee. I personally asked 
the question of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Missouri, “Do you really believe 
that unless we take this action under 
rule XIV there will be no consideration 
of this bill?” He said, “In my opinion 
that is true. Unless we invoke rule XIV, 
there will be no action on this bill.” 

That is the reason we acted under rule 
XIV, not because we desired to violate 
any historic concepts or precepts of con- 
stitutional procedure, about which many 
of us have strong and deep convictions. 
And again I pay tribute to the Senator 
from Oregon for his strong feelings 
about constitutional procedures. There 
are inherent dangers in the type of 
action we are taking, but it seems to 
me, in the circumstances so ably set 
forth by the Senator from Rhode Island, 
had we not taken that action, we would 
not have had the benefits of the won- 
derful editorials which have been writ- 
ten in the Washington Post and the 
New York Times and illuminating ar- 
ticles by Columnists Reston, Lippmann, 
Fleeson, and Stokes. Today we know 
the issue. This has been a great thing 
for the American people and a great 
thing for the Senate, and I believe that 
before we are through with this debate 
we shall understand the issues more 
clearly than we could by sending the 
bill to committee and accepting the com- 
mittee’s opinions. The members of the 
committee can now offer their opinions 
on the floor of the Senate, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina is doing day by day, as the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHONEY] a member of the committee, 
is doing day by day, and as the distin- 
guished chairman of the full committee, 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND] has been doing. The brilliant 
speeches which have been made will be 
good for the Senate and good for the 
country. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon for 
yielding. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
the greatest respect for the views of 
the Senator from Colorado. In fact, I 
always feel very sorry when we do not 
agree. But I completely disagree with 
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the conclusions he reaches from the 
premises he has laid down, The Senate 
did not try, as the parent of the com- 
mittee, to get a committee report from 
the committee. We did not take ad- 
vantage of any of the available proce- 
dures we could have used, as a parent, 
to elicit a report from the committee. 
That is why I object to the procedural 
course of action that was followed. 

I wish to say also, Mr. President, that 
while we have listened to some great 
speeches during the debate, the speeches 
do not correspond to a committee report 
which is based upon a judicial analysis 
of evidence and a record that has been 
made, That is not what is before the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Colorado has re- 
ferred to what the chairman of the sub- 
committee said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. I heard that speech. I have great 
admiration for my friend the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], but col- 
leagues of his on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee who are in favor of a civil-rights 
bill disagree with the analysis of the 
Senator from Missouri as to what hap- 
pened in the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. There are colleagues of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri on the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee who tell me the Senate 
would have received a committee report 
from the Judiciary Committee, and 
would have received it in a very reason- 
able period of time if the Senate had 
not taken what I think was precipitate 
action in placing the House bill directly 
on the Senate Calendar, in disregard of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

I listened to the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. JOHNsTON] yesterday 
afternoon on the floor of the Senate tell 
the Senate that a committee report was 
on its way out of that committee; that 
is in complete rebuttal to what the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] said 
earlier in the debate. I am satisfied, Mr. 
President—and I use the phrase good- 
naturedly—that with a little prodding 
from the Senate, the parent of the com- 
mittee, we would have been able to get 
the matter disposed of without our 
undermining, as I think we have, the 
whole committee procedure of the Sen- 
ate. 
Now, Mr. President, I am about 
through. But there are a few other 
points I wish to make. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I ask the Senator to yield inasmuch as 
my name has been mentioned. I did 
state yesterday that when the action 
was taken on the 20th day of June, the 
Senators who were opposed to the bill, 
the Senators who were fighting to bring 
out the facts, had reached the conclu- 
sion that within 2 weeks—certainly after 
not over 2 more meetings of the Judi- 
ciary Committee—they must yield to the 
majority of the committee to let the bill 
be reported. I think the Senator from 
North Carolina will vouch for that 
statement. 

Mr. MORSE. There are other mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee who 
have told me personally exactly the same 
thing, and have assured me that, al- 
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though ft is easy to say the bill had been 
bottled up for 6 months, it was not bot- 
tied up at all. There were great differ- 
ences in the committee on a highly con- 
troversial issue. Senators within the 
committee were fighting to make prog- 
ress. One major amendment on jury 
trials had been adopted, and that major 
amendment was to go to the full com- 
mittee in the report of the majority of 
the subcommittee. When we get an 
issue so controversially and emotionally 
charged as this one, the fact that the 
committee was making such progress is 
an answer to the accusation that the 
Judiciary Committee had bottled up the 
bill. I am satisfied that much of the 
charge that the Judiciary Committee 
bottled up the bill is political propa- 
ganda. 

I do not think that those making that 
argument have yet sustained their bur- 
den of proof in contending that the bill 
was bottled up—which means there was 
a deliberate attempt to prevent report 
from coming out of the committee at any 
time. I am not a member of the com- 
mittee, but I understand, and I have read 
newspaper accounts to the effect, that 
certain parliamentary strategy was used 
at the meetings which forced adjourn- 
ment of the committee at high noon 
when the Senate was in session on the 
regular meeting days of the committee. 
But that is where the parent should 
have stepped in, which it has the power 
to do. Now we are complaining about 
the committee because we did not get a 
report as soon as we now think, with 
hindsight, we should have gotten it. I 
do not believe that is a fair way to treat 
acommittee. I do not believe in so treat- 
ing Senate committtes, whether I agree 
with the action of a given committee or 
do not agree with its action. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
‘We must bear in mind also that the Ju- 
diciary Committee handles from 60 to 65 
percent of all the bills which come to the 
Senate floor. It will be found that dur- 
ing the period the civil-rights bill was 
being discussed, the committee handled 
several hundred bills. So the committee 
had to take care of other business, along 
with dealing with this matter also. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tart- 
MADGE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Oregon may be permitted to yield 
to me for a statement without losing his 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from North Carolina? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. I simply wish to state to 
the Senator from Oregon that I have 
lived with the Senate bill since about the 
first of February. As a matter of fact, I 
conducted most of the hearings of the 
subcommittee, so far as the taking of 
testimony was concerned, alone, since 
other Senators had other tasks which 
called them to other activities. I took 
the evidence of witnesses on both sides, 

Then we were cut off, as I stated yes- 
terday, by a vote of the majority that 
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there would be no evidence of witnesses 
taken after Tuesday, March 5. On the 
following Friday, which was March 8, 
under the resolution adopted by the ma- 
jority vote, the record was closed. On 
that last day a veritable multitude of 
statements were inserted in the record 
by persons who apparently were not 
willing to come to open hearings and 
be cross-examined. 

I will state, initially, charges were 
made the first day the subcommittee met 
that the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr, Jonnston] and I would filibuster 
merely because we came from below the 
Mason-Dixon line. In order that the 
charge could not be justified as to me, 
I sat up one night until after 1:30 a. m. 
and another night until after 2 a. m. 
to correct the transcript of the evi- 
dence taken before the subcommittee. 
The record was closed on March 8, and 
I handed in my last corrected transcript 
on the following day, March 9. 

I had nothing to do with the printing 
of the record. The record was long. 
Everyone was given an opportunity to 
correct his statement. 

For this reason, Senator JOHNSTON and 
I were unabie to file a minority report 
until the record was printed. I might 
state that we agreed for the subcom- 
mittee to hold a session while the Senate 
was sitting, in order that the subcom- 
mittee might have a final vote on the 
matter, immediately after we completed 
the hearings, and without waiting for the 
record to be printed. After that action 
was had and the Senate bill was reported 
to the full committee, we insisted we 
ought to have the printed record before 
us when we filed and prepared a minority 
report, because we did not want to run 
the risk of quoting somebody and finding, 
when the printed record was printed, 
that he had changed his testimony and 
that in consequence the report was not 
accurate. — 

I have forgotten the exact date, but 
I think it was somewhere around the 
19th or 20th of April before the record 
was finally printed and made available 
to members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

I have studied weeks and weeks upon 
this matter. No one can understand the 
bill merely by reading it. He has to 
study constitutional history, legal his- 
tory, equity, law, and other Congressional 
acts, as well as court decisions. 

As soon as we received the printed 
record, sometime about the 19th or 20th 
of April, we began to work on our mi- 
nority report. I stayed in Washington 
through the Easter vacation to work on 
the minority report. I worked day and 
night, and even on Easter Sunday, on 
the minority report which was completed 
and filed about the 10th of May. 

I prepared about 10 amendments, 
which I presented before the full com- 
mittee. Southerners have been accused 
of many things in connection with this 
matter. For example, the committee 
did not have a quorum one day, and on 
that occasion I sat there until the Sen- 
ate met awaiting a quorum which never 
came. While I never said a mumbling 
word, I read in the newspaper the next 
morning that I had conducted a fili- 
buster on that day. 
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Since the majority leader had stated 
he was not going to take up the bill 
until the House acted on its bill and sent 
it over to the Senate, I urged in the 
utmost good faith that the House might 
take out some of the bad features of the 
bill and that I thought the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee would act wisely if it 
awaited action on the House bill. 

Then I stated that, when the House 
bill came to the Senate and was referred 
to the committee, we ought to sit down 
with the two bills. I made the sugges- 
tion that such action should be at the 
next regular meeting after the House 
bill came over, which would have been 
the following Monday, and I stated I 
thought we should stay in session from 
day to day until we had passed on the 
amendments and were ready to take a 
final vote on whether we should report 
the bill and any amendments adopted 
in committee to the Senate. If that had 
been done, I think the Senate bill would 
probably be on the calendar today in- 
stead of the House bill, and perhaps with 
some amendments to it which would 
make the bill less obnoxious to some 
of us. 

I might add that the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary did vote to write in 
a jury-trial amendment, patterned on 
the Norris-La Guardia Act. 

I thank the Senator from Oregon for 
yielding to me. 
agree with the Senator thoroughly on 
the proposition that we ought to follow 
the orderly procedure; that we ought to 
send the bill to the committee and let 
the committee have a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to act. Then the Senate would 
certainly have the power, as the Senator 
so well points out, if there are enough 
Senators in favor of passage of the bill, 
to bring the bill back. If the committee 
would not report the bill, the Senate 
could have the committee discharged 
fro further consideration of it. I 
t the committee would certainly 
obey any instructions given to it by a 
majority of the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from North Carolina very 
much for the citation of facts he has 
given to the Senate with respect to 
what happened in the Committee on the 
Judiciary, because the assumption has 
been, on the part of many, that the 
Committee on the Judiciary has been 
guilty of reprehensible, dilatory prac- 
tices over a highly controversial bill. 
The committee has been tried by the 
newspapers. 

There has been reference in this debate 
today to the fact that a great many 
newspapers are writing, in a very favor- 
able fashion, about the course of action 
of the Senate in putting the House bill 
directly upon the calendar. I never have 
and I never shall, Mr. President, follow 
in the Senate of the United States a cer- 
tain course of action simply because the 
newspapers think that is the course 
which ought to be pursued. 

As we listen to the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] and the other 
members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I believe that we have listened to 
the answer, Mr. President, of trial by 
newspaper of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. In this case as is usually true, 
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the newspapers seldom have the facts. 
Any study of what has been done by the 
Committee on the Judiciary shows that 
much of the charge about the committee 
bottling up the civil-rights bill will not 
stand up under a careful analysis of the 
timetable of work performed by the com- 
mittee during this session. 

I happen to be one who is critical of 
the fact that the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary did not at least more often seek 
permission to hold meetings while the 
Senate wasin session. The Senate could 
have instructed its committee on this 
point but we did not do it. Now some 
criticize the committee because it did not 
ask the Senate to waive the rule about 
not holding committee meetings when 
the Senate is in session. 

Mr. President, I believe it is much more 
important that we have a committee re- 
port based upon the evidence—to which 
the Senator from North Carolina has re- 
ferred, and which we find in the more 
than 900 pages of hearings placed on our 
desks for the first time this morning— 
than that we let the newspapers scare 
some of us into taking action which I 
think will prove to be a mistaken action. 
Six months is not too long a time for the 
Senate Judiciary Committee to consider 
such a major and complicated bill. We 
have wronged the committee with all 
these charges that it has bottled up a 
Senate civil rights bill. The more we 
study the facts about what the Senate 
committee has been doing during the 
last 6 months, the more unsubstantial 
such charges become, 

Mr. President, as to the debate on part 
III of the bill, both by Members of the 
Senate from the South and by Members 
of the Senate from the North, the debate 
indicates very clearly we ought to have 
a careful analysis of the bill by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and a commit- 
tee report. The American public ought 
to be told that in the preparation of a 
committee report it is not simply the 
Senators alone who prepare the report. 
The fact is—and we all know it—that 
very able staff assistants do the drudgery 
research work on a great many of the 
problems assigned to them by individual 
members of the committees in the prep- 
aration of a report. On the Judiciary 
Committee staff, well known to many 
Members of the Senate, are some ex- 
ceptionally able lawyers who are staff 
members of the committee, and who 
assist the lawyer Senators who are 
members of the committee, 

How in the world, I respectfully ask, 
are we ever to reach any intelligent con- 
clusions on the floor of the Senate, act- 
ing as the Committee of the Whole, on 
all the legal ramifications on part III 
of the bill? I have heard enough al- 
ready to know that I shall have to spend 
a good many hours with the law books 
to satisfy myself as to whether or not 
the allegations and counterallegations 
in regard to part III have any basis in 
legal fact. I cannot vote for this bill if 
there is any possibility that some of the 
allegations have any legal basis in fact. 
I think we should have the assistance 
of the legal staff of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in regard to such problems made 
available to us through a committee re- 
port on the Senate bill. 
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As the Senator from North Carolina 
has just said—and I think the testimony 
he has given on the floor of the Senate 
is of the utmost importance—it was the 
plan of the members of the Judiciary 
Committee to compare the two bills 
after the House bill reached the commit- 
tee, and then base a report to the Senate 
upon such comparison. We do not have 
such a committee report. We are not 
going to get it if the point of view ex- 
pressed by some Senators here today 
prevails, and there is a stubborn resist- 
ance to sending the bill to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee with instructions to 
report back to us a bill, within a reason- 
able length of time. 

The next point I wish to make with 
my Democratic colleagues is that I think 
we should return the Senate of the 
United States to the leadership of the 
majority leader. I happen to believe 
that as Democrats we ought to stand 
together on these procedural matters. 
I think the situation is an unhappy one. 
Today we find a coalition in the Senate in 
which the majority leader—and I speak 
respectfully—has really been stripped of 
his leadership. He has made very clear 
the procedure which he thinks we should 
follow in handling this subject. He has 
given his pledge—and we all know it to 
be a fact—that if a motion to send the 
bill to the committee with instructions 
is agreed to, the power of his leadership 
will be used to see to it that the pro- 
cedure called for by the motion is car- 
ried out. We will get a bill back from 
the committee with a report. ; 

It is said that if we follow the course of 
action which I have proposed, we shall 
have to go through again the debate as 
to whether or not we shall take up the 
bill as the pending business of the Sen- 
ate. I do not believe it; but if that be 
true, then with the votes we shall have 
we can soon make short dispatch of that 
dilatory tactic. Either we have the 
votes or we do not have the votes. I 
think if we follow the course of action 
which I am recommending, we shall 
have more votes than we shall have if we 
do not follow it. 

There are some who believe that tem- 
porarily it would be better to forego for 
a time substantive legislation on this 
issue if getting it immediately means 
the sacrifice of great procedural safe- 
guards in the Senate. So I plead with 
my Democratic colleagues to reenlist 
under the leadership of the majority 
leader of the Senate on procedural 
matters. 

There will be plenty of business to 
transact in the Senate while the bill is 
being considered by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. I think the statement just made 
by the Senator from North Carolina is 
of the utmost importance in this debate. 
If one has read the newspapers he knows 
that it has been the Senator from North 
Carolina who has been carrying the fight 
for the minority point of view on the 
Judiciary Committee. With his usual 
forthrightness and complete intellectual 
honesty, he has just told the Senate what 
the position of his group on that com- 
mittee was. Although the Senator from 


North Carolina and I may differ on sub- . 


stantive civil-rights legislation, I have 
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the greatest admiration for the brilliance 
of his legal mind. I wish to say respect- 
fully that I think one of the things 
troubling some of my colleagues in the 
Senate is that he has called upon them 
for a kind of research and study which 
involves hard work, to find the answer to 
some of the points raised by the Senator 
from North Carolina in regard to part 
III of the bill. Speaking for myself, I 
intend to take on that work. That 
means an expenditure of time, too. 

Oh, I know that the pressures are on. 
I know that there are groups in this 
country who think that the Judiciary 
Committee ought to be disciplined, and 
that anyone who does not go along with 
their form of discipline really is not for 
civil rights. 

That leads me to my last point. There 
are those who would have the American 
public believe that the vote placing the 
House civil-rights bill on the calendar 
is the acid tést of one’s devotion to the 
cause of protecting and promoting civil 
rights in the Senate. It was said in De- 
troit, at the convention of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, that that was one of the 
tests as to whether or not a Senator is 
for civil rights. Let me say to the officials 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People who hold 
to that point of view that I think they 
are dead wrong. 

Let me say to them further that in my 
judgment they are letting down the best 
interests of the colored people of Amer- 
ica by taking that point of view. 

The colored people of America need 
at all times to be protected in their pro- 
cedural rights in the legislative proc- 
esses of this democracy. I am greatly 
disappointed in those officials of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People who have taken 
the position that the political heat ought 
to be applied to any Senator who voted 
against placing the House bill directly 
on the calendar. 

I am accustomed to political threats; 
and I will take on the officials of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People among their own 
rank and file, so far as my dedicated 
devotion to civil-rights legislation is 
concerned. But to those representatives 
of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, let me say 
that I will never retreat from the record 
I have made over the years in support 
of what I consider to be one of the 

safeguards of the democratic 
process, namely, procedure that is fair 
to minority interests as well as majority 
interests. 

In my judgment, the procedure of put- 
ting the House bill on the Senate calen- 
dar was not fair to a minority point of 
view in the Senate. I contend that this 
question should be brought before the 
Senate for deliberation and debate based 
upon an analyzed report of the Judiciary 
Committee containing both majority 
and minority views. 

There are some other liberal groups 
which are trying to make much of the 
Split in the ranks of the liberals on this 
side of the aisle in the Senate. Such a 
split does exist on this procedural issue; 
and there is no denying the fact. Let 
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me say to liberal periodicals such as the 
New Republic, which have had something 
to say about this question, “You had bet- 
ter go back and take a refresher course 
in fair procedure.” I did not teach pro- 
cedure for years only to walk out on my 
teaching when a civil-rights issue 
reached the floor of the Senate. 

I happen to believe that we shall safe- 
guard our constitutional system only to 
the extent that we maintain all the pro- 
cedural rights of minorities and major- 
ities. If the determining factor in 
deciding whether or not I obtain support 
from so-called liberal groups is to be 
based upon the issue of whether or not 
I go along with the course of action 
which the Senate has taken, then let 
me say I do not want their support. I 
would not want the support of any so- 
called liberal group based on that test. 
Ir my judgment, I would be untrue to 
my convictions if I yielded on this point, 
Therefore, I deny that a vote to place 
the House Civil Rights bill directly on 
the Senate Calendar is a test of one’s 
devotion to the cause of protecting and 
promoting civil rights. I do not sub- 
scribe to this liberal “loyalty test.” In- 
deed, those who urge it are on very weak 
ground. 

There have been other votes on civil- 
rights issues in the Senate and I marvel 
at the sudden access of virtue on the 
part of some of those who voted to put 
the House bill on the calendar. There 
have been other procedural motions 
which were much more closely related 
to civil rights in which many of the June 
20, 1957, converts did not vote to pro- 
mote the interest of civil rights. 

Let me recall for the Senate that at 
the opening of the Senate sessions in 
1953 and 1957 the junior Senator from 
New Mexico, Mr. ANDERSON, led two 
great fights for the adopting of new rules 
by the Senate for the purpose of re- 
writing rule 22, which remains the prin- 
cipal obstacle to the enactment of worth- 
while equal civil-rights legislation. 

Let me recall for the Senate that on 
August 1, 1955, I moved to recommit to 
conference H. R. 4048 with instructions 
to the Senate conferees to insist upon 
retaining the rights of persons in uni- 
form in time of war to vote without a 
payment of a poll tax. At the time such 
a provision was in force. The new ab- 
sentee voting law, as agreed to in con- 
ference, repealed the 1942 act providing 
that our servicemen voting by absentee 
ballot need not pay a poll tax. 

I think it is pertinent to point out that 
the present minority leader [Mr. Know- 
Lanp ]—and I make this as a statement of 
fact from the Recorp, not in personal 
criticism—voted against both the Ander- 
son motions and the Morse motion. I 
think it is pertinent to point out that the 
acting minority leader, the Senator from 
Illinois IMr. Drrxsen]—and I make this 
statement as a statement of fact from 
the Recor», not by way of personal eriti- 
cism—also voted against the Anderson 
and Morse motions to promote civil 
rights. 

I think it is pertinent to point out that 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts 
IMr. SALTONSTALL]—and I make this 
statement as a statement of fact, not by 
way of personal criticism of the minority 
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whip—also voted against the Anderson 
and Morse motions. 

Furthermore, it is pertinent to point 
out that among Republicans who voted 
to place the House bill on the calendar, 
at least 16 of them voted against the 
Anderson motion in 1953, at least 14 of 
them voted against the Anderson motion 
this year, and at least 14 of them voted 
against my motion to recommit the ab- 
sentee voting bill in 1955. ‘These votes 
were in addition to the votes cast by the 
present Senate Republican leaders al- 
ready described. 

I say to the officials of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, to the officials of ADA, 
and to self-designated liberal publica- 
tions, read the record. I shall read it 
into your teeth, when you start talking 
to me about who in the Senate has a 
record for fighting for legislation for 
first-class citizenship in America. There 
did not happen to be many Senators on 
the other side of the aisle who voted to 
place the House bill directly on the Sen- 
ate Calendar. 

I wish to say to some of my liberal 
friends on this side of the aisle: Reenlist 
in this fight on procedural matters under 
the leadership of the minority leader, 
because we liberals on this side of the 
aisle have a great record in fighting for 
civil-rights legislation. I do not like to 
see develop a split whereby some of the 
liberals on this side of the aisle are 
marching under the leadership of the 
minority leader, instead of under the 
leadership of the majority leader. I 
think that in thus marching they are 
retreating from a glorious record on this 
side of the aisle in support of civil- 
rights legislation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE, I wish to finish my pre- 
pared speech, then I shall be happy to 
yield. I wish to repeat a sentence in my 
speech, 

In addition, it is pertinent to point 
out that among the Republicans who 
voted to place the House bill on the cal- 
endar, at least 16 of them voted against 
the Anderson motion in 1953, and at 
least 14 of them voted against the An- 
derson motion this year, and at least 14 
of them voted against my motion to re- 
commit the absentee voting bill in 1955. 
These votes were in addition to the votes 
cast by the present Senate Republican 
leaders already described. 

For my part I am amazed at the new 
“party line.” There are those of us who 
have worked and fought for civil-rights 
progress for years. Now we find that 
many of those with a consistent record of 
voting against civil rights in the past 
have not only become fervent promoters, 
but they have become the arbiters of 
what is adherence to the “party line.“ 

My only wish is that these recent con- 
verts will demonstrate their zeal on the 
substance of ciyil rights, as so many of 
them have not in the past. 

I submit a very simple proposition to 
the Senate: To regularize its procedure 
by recommitting House bill 6127 with 
specific instructions that it or a measure 
on the same subject be reported back to 
the Senate within 14 calendar days. 
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Mr. President, Iam not married to the 
14 days limitation. Perhaps the motion 
should be modified to provide for 10 days. 
Perhaps, on the basis of agreement, and 
a study of the problems confronting the 
Committee on the Judiciary, the number 
of days could be less. What I plead for 
is that each of us be given the benefit of 
an analysis of the bill by the Committee 
on the Judiciary, assisted by its staff, in 
the form of the scholarly report which 
I know would come from the committee, 
both by way of the committee report and 
minority views, on the sections of the bill 
we are discussing. 

I close by saying that the floor of the 
Senate is no place to write a civil-rights 
bill. We should first have the civil- 
rights bill written in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and then, on the basis of debate, 
amend it on the floor of the Senate, if we 
think it necessary to do so. 

The motion I shall make reads as 
follows: 

I move that the pending bill—H. R. 6127, 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957—be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary with instruc- 
tions to report the same back to the Senate 
within 2 weeks, either with or without 
amendment, as the committee, in its judg- 
ment, may determine. 


If the rules permitted it—and I am 
informed by the Parliamentarian that 
the rules do not permit it—I should like 
to have included in the motion a state- 
ment to the effect that the bill would 
automatically be the pending business 
before the Senate when it is reported 
by the committee. As I say, the Parlia- 
mentarian states that that cannot be 
done, but that the bill must be taken up 
either by majority vote of the Senate, 
or, without objection, by unanimous 
consent. 

However, I repeat, if we have the votes 
now to adopt the Knowland motion, we 
also would have the votes to take the 
bill up after it comes from the commit- 
tee. That is the orderly procedure, and 
that is the way to protect the orderly 
procedural rights of the Senate. We 
ought to think it over and follow what 
I consider to be a very sane and sen- 
sible and commonsense approach to the 
procedural question. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Oregon is a man 
of great courage. He has been called 
many times the conscience of the Sen- 
ate, and I think it is an accurate desig- 
nation. Is it not a fact that when the 
present chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary was selected for that par- 
ticular position, the senior Senator from 
Oregon rose on the floor to make known 
his opposition to his appointment? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from New 
York, Mr. Lehman, and the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon opposed the applica- 
tion of the seniority custom in the Sen- 
ate to the appointment of the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] to the 
chairmanship of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

My difference with the Senator from 
Mississippi was not a personal one. My 
difference was a professional one. I am 
perfectly willing to let the record speak 
for itself. That issue has nothing to do 
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with the issue before the Senate now. 
The issue before us involves the com- 
plete membership of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. I have read the names of the 
members of the committee to the Senate. 
They are great lawyers. 

I think we are very shortsighted clients 
if we do not go into our lawyer's office. 
In a very real sense, that is what the 
present situation involves by way of 
analogy. Here we have some lawyers 
whose advice we ought to have, on the 
basis of the study they have already 
made on civil-rights legislation. We at 
least ought to get a memorandum opin- 
ion from them before we decide what we 
are going to do, if anything, independ- 
ently of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I know what I 
mentioned has no relation to the ques- 
tion before the Senate at present; I used 
the example as an indication of the 
Senator's courage. His was not an easy 
speech to make nor an easy position to 
take. I point out that of the entire 
present membership of the Senate, he 
alone is the one who took, at that time, 
the position he assumed. I repeat, it 
was not an easy position to take, when 
he fought—and unfortunately fought a 
losing battle—to keep alive the proce- 
dural traditions of the Senate. But I 
think the Senator was right, and I think 
he is still right. 

I express the hope, however, that when 
he offers his motion that the House bill 
be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, a time limit of 7 days will be 
set, if at all possible, and some sort of 
firm agreement be made that within 
that period of time, the Committee on 
the Judiciary will report the House 
measure, or its own measure. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. He has been very kind 
and helpful to me. His kind words and 
friendship strengthen my resolve to 
make this fight. Between now and the 
time I offer my motion, I shall confer 
with all the Senators concerned on the 
Committee on the Judiciary, to see if 
the matter cannot possibly be handled 
within 7 days, as the Senator suggests. 
But whatever may be the period of time 
which the committee thinks is reason- 
able in which to report a bill, that is the 
time I think the Senate should fix. I 
am going to be guided pretty much by the 
committee’s judgment on the matter. 
But the maximum time, so far as I am 
concerned, is 2 weeks. 

I wish to say, because of what the 
Senator from Montana has pointed out, 
that we are making a great mistake if 
we think the bill as it came from the 
House is a bill which had prolonged 
analysis in the House. The House bill 
was adopted under the 5-minute rule. 
The entire House bill did not have the 
consideration which the motion we are 
considering on this one segment of the 
problem has already had in the Senate. 
I am in favor of full debate on these 
matters, and of having the rights of the 
majority as well as of the minority pro- 
tected, as all Senators know. 

We will not present a very good pic- 
ture for the country to view if we be- 
come involved in a prolonged debate, 
much of which I honestly think could 
be avoided if we respected the rights of 
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the Committee on the Judiciary and 
gave it at least an opportunity to come 
forward with some reasonable proposal, 
for us to pass upon in the Senate. 

I again say to my liberal friends who 
have not shared my point of view in this 
matter that they are going to need votes 
if they get to the point where they actu- 
ally have to stop prolonged debate, 
They should not put some of their friends 
who believe that procedure is extremely 
important in a position where they might 
not be able to cooperate with them with 
their votes on cloture. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Oregon has mentioned an item I was 
about to mention. He said we might get 
to a point where we would need votes in 
order to bring to a conclusion the debate 
over an issue which is very important 
to all of us. 

Earlier the Senator mentioned the 
efforts which were made in 1953 and 
again in 1957 to change rule XXII. I 
am glad he referred to that. I have 
read some news articles to the effect that 
if it is impossible to reach an agreement 
to vote by next Wednesday, or there- 
abouts, an effort might be made to file 
a cloture petition. I ask the Senator if 
he thinks we would be in better shape to 
proceed under such a cloture petition 
and make it effective if there had been 
a little different vote on the proposal to 
change rule XXII in 1953 or 1957? 

Mr. MORSE. There can be no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would not the 
Senator agree with me that that was a 
proper time to have done something for 
civil rights, as well as at the present 
time? 

Mr. MORSE. I most certainly do 
agree with you. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam happy to have 
heard what the Senator said in general 
about the situation, because I am one 
of those who voted with him to refer the 
civil rights bill to committee, and not 
to place it immediately on the calendar. 
I did so as a matter of principle. Some- 
times we run into difficult situations as 
a result. 

I have had some mail which indi- 
cates that I had not done as much for 
civil rights as I should, but I did not see 
too many Senators rush in to take part 
in the effort to change rule XXII in 1953 
and 1957. 

Mr. MORSE. If I were the Senator 
from New Mexico, who has made many 
contributions to the history of the 
United States Senate, I would be per- 
fectly willing to rest my record on the 
historic fight he has made twice in the 
Senate concerning rule XXII. I think 
it has been one of the greatest records 
of courageous statesmanship that has 
happened in my 13 years in the Senate. 
It took real courage. Perhaps I should 
not say so publicly, but I happen to know 
the price the Senator paid for that 
manifestation of courage. It has been 
one of the things which has caused me to 
have such an abiding admiration for 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

I stood with him then, and I may say 
that I expect to be standing with him 
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shoulder to shoulder when we win that 
fight, for so far we have simply lost a 
few rounds. Under his leadership, I am 
satisfied we will win the battle. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As the 
able Senator from Oregon knows, the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
Mr. HENNINGS] is not able to be on the 
floor at present, because he is in the hos- 
pital for an operation. 

On June 20 the Senator from Mis- 
souri, who is the chairman of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, which considered several civil- 
rights bills, detailed for the Senate the 
chronology of the hearings which the 
subcommittee had conducted, and of the 
actions of the subcommittee in an effort 
to get consideration by the full commit- 
tee of one of several bills relating to 
civil rights. 

I wonder if the Senator from Oregon 
would object if I were to ask unanimous 
consent that the portion of the remarks 
of the Senator from Missouri on June 
20, constituting about five columns of 
the Recorp, be printed in today’s RECORD 
following the remarks of the Senator 
from Oregon, for the convenience of 
Senators in referring to the course of 
action followed by the subcommittee. 

Mr. MORSE. I should be delighted 
to have that in the Recorp. As the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota knows, earlier 
in the debate today the statement of 
the Senator from Missouri was the sub- 
ject of comment by other members of 
his committee. As I have said, I have 
the highest regard for the Senator from 
Missouri. We are, however, confronted 
with a factual situation in which some 
of his colleagues do not share his point 
of view that undue, dilatory, bottling- 
up tactics have been used in the com- 
mittee. I think his colleagues have 
made a good case in support of their 
position. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
ask for permission to place a great deal 
of the argumentative part of the speech 
by the Senator from Missouri in the 
Recorp, but I should like to offer that 
part starting on page 9791, which begins: 

Mr. President, I think I can speak as one 
who has been somewhat close to this issue 
throughout the past few years. I say reluc- 
tantly, but frankly, that I believe there is 
presently no convincing assurance whatever 
that the Committee on the Judiciary will 
report a civil-rights bill in the near future. 

To substantiate that statement, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to review for a moment my own 
experiences with civil rights in the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary in the 84th 
Congress, and to date this year. 


Mr. MORSE, I shall be glad to have 
that part placed in the RECORD. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The part 
I ask to have printed in the RECORD ex- 
‘tends to the bottom of the first column 
of page 9793, where the Senator from 
Missouri said: 

I see presently no hope of any other way 
of getting a Senate bill, or, indeed, the 
House bill, before the Senate. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to have that part of the remarks 


Mr, 
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of the Senator from Missouri placed in 
the Recorp, and I join with the Senator 
from South Dakota in asking unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. President, I think I can speak as one 
who has been somewhat close to this issue 
throughout the past few years. I say reluc- 
tantly, but frankly, that I believe there is 
presently no convincing assurance whatever 
that the Committee on the Judiciary will 
report a civil-rights bill in the near future, 

To substantiate that statement, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to review for a moment my own 
experiences with civil rights in the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary in the 84th Con- 
gress, and to date this year. 

On February 23, 1956, the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights, of which I happen 
to be chairman, favorably reported to the 
full Committee on the Judiciary three bills 
aimed at strengthening Federal protection 
of civil rights. That was last year, 1956, on 
the 23d day of February. It so happens that 
that day coincided with the funeral cere- 
monies of our late beloved and distinguished 
colleague, Harley M. Kilgore, who had been 
chairman of that committee. 

We called a meeting that afternoon in my 
office and reported those measures to the 
full committee. I remind Senators that was 
February 23, 1956, a year and a half ago. 
These bills included S. 900, which would have 
made lynching a Federal offense; S. 903, 
which was aimed at protecting the voting 
rights of all citizens in Federal elections and 
primaries; and H. R. 5205, which would have 
protected members of the Armed Forces from 
bodily attack. 

Shortly after we reported these three bills, 
the subcommittee also favorably reported S. 
902, a bill to reorganize the Department of 
Justice so as to provide additional civil 
rights enforcement machinery. On March 4, 
1956, the day after this latter bill was favora- 
bly reported, I publicly urged passage of all 
four of the bills so as—if I may take the 
liberty of quoting what I said at that time— 
to “bring about equality of citizenship in 
this country, without regard to race, color, 
religion, or ancestry of any citizen.” 

Then, on April 12, 1956, I placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement express- 
ing my strong support for the bills and urg- 
ing the administration's leaders and others to 
join in passing them. 

Continuing with the chronological history 
of this proposed legislation, on April 24, 1956, 
the Judiciary Committee commenced hear- 
ings on all of the civil-rights bills then pend- 
ing before it, and held hearings on 10 differ- 
ent days, extending over a period from April 
24 to July 13. I attended and took an active 
part in many of these hearings, with the 
purpose of expediting them as much as pos- 
sible so that the committee might report out 
the appropriate bills and thereby give the 
Senate an opportunity to vote on them. 
Despite the best efforts of some of us, how- 
ever, the committee took no action on any 
of the civil-rights bills before Congress ad- 
journed. 

At this time I wish to pay the highest 
tribute to my distinguished and eminent 
friend, the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dou As]. who also has borne the burden 
of this battle. He did so last summer, and 
he has again come to the forefront. We all 
recognize the sincerity of his motives, and 
we admire his outstanding ability. 

On July 19, 1956, the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois and I made speeches on the 
floor of the Senate, calling attention to the 
few days remaining in the session during 
which the Senate could take action on civil- 
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rights legislation. I urged that Senate 
action be taken immediately, as did the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois. And, in 
an attempt to prevent political partisan- 
ship from in any way helping to sound the 
death knell of civil-rights legislation in 
the 84th Congress, I threw my wholehearted 
support behind H. R. 627, the administra- 
tion’s civil-rights bill, even though some of 
us thought it was far too weak. Despite its 
inadequacies, we preferred the administra- 
tion’s bill to nothing at all. 

Finally, in a last-ditch attempt to get 
Senate action on civil rights, on July 27, 
1956, Senator Dovcias, Senator Lehman, and 
I moved to discharge the Committee on the 
Judiciary from further consideration of H. R. 
627. The three of us fought to the very last 
day of the session, but to no avail. The 
three of us did the best we could, but it 
was not nearly enough. The Senate ad- 
journed without taking action. 

On January 9, 1957, immediately after the 
beginning of the 85th Congress, I introduced 
in the Senate 4 bills, S. 427, S. 428, S. 429, 
and S. 468, which were identical to the 4 
civil-rights bills reported favorably the year 
before by the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights, a standing subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

These bills, together with other civil- 
rights bills, were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

On January 22, 1957, at the regular meet- 
ing of the Judiciary Committee, I sought to 
have the committee set February 18, 1957, 
as the deadline for the termination of hear- 
ings on civil rights, and to vote on civil- 
rights legislation and report on it to the 
Senate not more than 1 week later. How- 
ever, my motion to this effect was not acted 
upon at that time. 

On January 26, 1957, the various civii- 
rights bills then pending before the Judiciary 
Committee—numbering 14 in all—were re- 
ferred to the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights for consideration. 

On January 30, 1957, at a meeting of the 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee, I pre- 
sented to the subcommittee an omnibus bill 
which I had prepared and which contained 
what I felt were the best features of all the 
bills then under consideration, including the 
President’s civil-rights program, the four 
bills I had introduced, and the bills of vari- 
ous other Senators which we thought were 
meritorious. At that time I moved that 
this omnibus bill be reported to the full 
Judiciary Committee without delay, but my 
motion was voted down. When the subcom- 
mittee then decided to hold public hearings 
on the civil-rights bills then before it, I 
proposed that such hearings be commenced 
February 12, and be limited to 2 weeks, with 
the subcommittee to act on the bills imme- 
diately thereafter. This motion, too, was 
defeated in the subcommittee. 

Public hearings on civil rights were com- 
menced by the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights on February 14, 1957, and were 
terminated March 5, 1957, after 13 days of 
hearings which produced a record totaling 
899 printed pages. 

The extensive, full, and open hearings by 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, 
before which many witnesses appeared, in- 
cluded the Attorney General of the United 
States, the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK], the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois Mr. Doudr As], and the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Georgia Mr. 
TALMADGE] among many others. There were 
also a number of other various distinguished 
witnesses, including a number of other dis- 
tinguished Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks a list of the witnesses who appeared 
and testified before that subcommittee. 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 


WITNESSES WHO TESTIFIED AT THE Crvm 
RIGHTS HEARINGS OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS SUBCOMMITTEE, JUNE 19, 1957 


One United States Representative testi- 
fied; GEORGE R. HUDDLESTON, In., Alabama. 

Fourteen Senators testified or submitted 
statements: CLARK, of Pennsylvania; DIRK- 
spn, of Illinois; Dovucras, of Illinois; EAST- 
LAND, Of Mississippi; GOLDWATER, of Arizona; 
HUMPHREY, of Minnesota; Ives, of New York; 
Javirs, of New York; NEUBERGER, of Oregon; 
SALTONSTALL, of Massachusetts; SPARKMAN, 
of Alabama; STENNIS, Of Mississippi; TAL- 
MADGE, of Georgia; THURMOND, of South Caro- 
lina. 

Two State senators: Hon. Sam Engelhardt, 
Jr., Alabama; John West, South Carolina. 

Three State representatives: Robert E. 
McNair, South Carolina; Joseph O. Rogers, 
Jr., South Carolina; James Spruill, South 
Carolina. 

Two governors appeared or sent a repre- 
sentative: Georgia, Charles J. Bloch, repre- 
senting the Governor; Mississippi, James P. 
Coleman, Governor. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States, Herbert Brownell, Jr. 

Two attorneys general: Eugene Cook, 
Georgia; George B. Patton, North Carolina, 

Three assistant attorneys general: Robert 
Giles, North Carolina; Davis Grant, Texas; 
Dan R. McLeod, South Carolina. 

Nineteen organizations were represented: 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO; Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention; American Civil 
Liberties Union; American Council on Hu- 
man Rights; American Jewish Committee, 
AFL-CIO; Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice; Arlington County Women's Demo- 
cratic Club; Organized Women Voters of Ar- 
lington County, Va.; Montgomery Improve- 
ment Association, Alabama; National Eco- 
nomic Council; Japanese American Citizens 
League; National Association for Advance- 
ment of Colored People; National Association 
of Social Workers; National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the United States; 
Textile Workers Union of America, AFL-CIO; 
United Automobile Workers, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America, 
International Union; United Steel Workers 
Committee on Civil Rights; Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom. 

Mr. Hennings. After the hearing ended I 
made every effort to have the subcommittee 
vote out a civil-rights bill immediately, and 
after considerable debate and discussion, on 
March 19 the subcommittee did approve S. 
83 for report to the full Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

On March 21, just 2 days after S. 83 was 
reported to the Judiciary Committee, I in- 
troduced in the Senate S. 1658, a bill identi- 
cal to the one then pending in the House of 
Representatives and later passed by the 
House. I introduced S. 1658 with the 
thought that at the appropriate time it 
could be substituted in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee for S. 83, and action in the committee 
thereby would be speeded up considerably. 

On March 23, 1957, I circulated among all 
the members of the Judiciary Committee a 
memorandum containing a detailed and doc- 
umented rebuttal to the fallacious argument 
that the enactment of civil-rights legislation 
then under consideration by the committee 
would result in the denial of the right to a 
trial by jury. 

On April 1, 1957, at the regular meeting of 
the Judiciary Committee, I made a motion 
that the committee should dispose of civil- 
rights legislation on or before April 15. How- 
ever, I was unable to obtain a vote on this 
motion. 

On April 8, 1957, I planned to renew my 
motion aimed at speedy action on civil-rights 
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legislation in the Judiciary Committee, but 
there was not even a meeting of the com- 
mittee that day because of a lack of a 
quorum. 

I might add parenthetically that about a 
year ago this time questions arose with re- 
spect to those measures involving substan- 
tially the same objections as are now raised. 
At that time we finally obtained a quorum 
by agreement to vote on the nomination of 
Judge Sobeloff, but only with the under- 
standing that we would not mention any- 
thing about civil rights. 

To return to 1957, on April 15, the last 
meeting day of the Judiciary Committee be- 
Tore the Senate’s Easter recess, I moved that 
S. 83, together with any amendments, be 
voted upon on May 6, 1957, and that that 
date be the terminal date for the considera- 
tion of civil-rights legislation in the com- 
mittee. Again, the committee took no ac- 
tion on this motion. 

On May 13, 1957, the day the Judiciary 
Committee next met, I tried to obtain ap- 
proval of my motion that the committee 
meet every morning, and all day when the 
rules of the Senate permitted, and even in 
the evenings, if necessary, in order to vote 
on the question of reporting out civil-rights 
legislation by May 16, 1957. On that occa- 
sion, I was not even able to get the floor for 
the purpose of making such a motion. 

During the latter part of May and the 
early part of June of this year, I became ill 
and necessarily was absent from several 
meetings of the Judiciary Committee. It 
was during that period—on June 3, to be 
precise—that the opponents of civil-rights 
legislation were able to muster enough sup- 
port in the committee to add their crippling 
trial-by-jury amendment to S. 83, the bill 
under consideration. 

Finally, during both of the past two meet- 
ings of the Judiciary Committee, on June 
10, and June 17, I was unable even to get the 
floor in the committee to make any defini- 
tive motion or to take any other action to 
speed up consideration of the civil-rights 
legislation, which, by that time, had been 
the pending business before the committee 
for a very long time. 

Mr. President, I do not want to labor this 
matter further. I should like to add, how- 
ever, that it is reluctantly my conclusion, 
based on sad experience, that it is most un- 
likely that there will be on the part of our 
Committee on the Judiciary any attempt to 
act at this session on any bill protecting the 
voting rights of all Americans. 

If I am mistaken—and I sincerely hope I 
am—and we are able to get such a bill out 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, I will be 
very much pleased and, indeed, jubilant. We 
could then certainly proceed to act on such 
a Senate bill. 

Mr. Case of South Dakota. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Hennincs. I am very glad to yield to 
my able and distinguished friend from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. Case of South Dakota. Did the Sena- 
tor from Missouri earlier in the debate hear 
the question asked by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], of the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOwWLAN D] as to what cri- 
teria would be used or what criteria should 
be used to determine when the provisions 
of section 4 of rule XIV should be invoked? 

Mr. Henninos. I was on the floor, and I 
heard most of the discussion. 

Mr. Case of South Dakota. I may say that 
the recital the Senator from Missouri is giv- 
ing now, of the history of the attempt he 
has made to get consideration of the civil- 
rights measure in committee, and the frus- 
tration he must feel as a result of the failure 
of the committee to report the bill might be 
suggested as one of the criteria by which a 
Member of the Senate might determine 
whether he wanted to invoke his rights un- 
der rule XIV. 
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Mr. HENNINGS. I might say to my good 
friend from South Dakota as I said earlier in 
my remarks that I had reluctantly done 
something that—with the one exception, last 
year—I had not done before, either in my 6 
years’ service in the House, or in my 7 years 
in the Senate, that is, to join in a movement 
or attempt to discharge a committee, espe- 
cially a committee of which I happen to be 
a member, and again especially a committee 
for which I have such high respect. 

But again, there we sat day after day and 
nothing emerged, and no progress was made. 
I have been living with this matter as chair- 
man of a subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. After all, there is a point be- 
yond which human endurance and human 
tolerance sometimes cannot go. 

Certainly it was not with any jubilation 
or any great satisfaction that I found that 
such a situation had arisen that I had to 
make a very hard choice. Having had to 
make it as a matter of principle, I believe I 
should stand by it. 

I see presently no hope of any other way 
of getting a Senate bill, or, indeed, the 
House bill, before the Senate. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have known the Sen- 
ator from Oregon a long time, and I need 
not attest my regard for him; I think I 
have shown it on many occasions. 
What he has said with respect to the 
reference of the bill to committee has 
been debated before. Other distin- 
guished Members of the Senate have 
spoken also. I do not care to debate 
that subject again. 

But the Senator from Oregon left me 
in doubt concerning one point which is 
important to the substance of civil 
rights. I had a rather deep conviction 
that the reason why things looked more 
promising now than they have for a very 
long time for some effective civil-rights 
bill was the very bipartisan coalition, 
having a very material number of votes 
on this side available, and a material 
number of votes on the other side avail- 
able. The Senator left me in some 
doubt as to whether he thought that was 
good, bad, or indifferent. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it is a most un- 
fortunate coalition, so far as the pro- 
cedure which has been followed is con- 
cerned. I believe it is a very happy 
coalition so far as the final substantive 
legislation is concerned. I hope we will 
all as liberals be standing together on 
the final substantive legislation, when 
we finally come to a vote on the merits 
of the final bill. But I say, most re- 
spectfully, that I think it is most regret- 
table that on this side of the aisle we 
are not following our own leadership on 
procedure in regard to the handling of 
the bill, because I believe the procedure 
advocated by the majority leadership 
is the proper one to use. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator agree 
with me that if one desires to work with 
another in partnership, it is necessary 
often that both partners be consulted; 
and sometimes one has to do what one 
partner thinks is best, and sometimes 
what the other partner thinks best; 
otherwise there is no partnership? 

Mr. MORSE. When I am asked by a 
partner to do something which I think is 
illegal, I dissolve the partnership. 
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Mr. JAVITS. We are asking that the 
Senate handle the matter in this way. 
In my opinion, this is the only way the 
Senate can handle it. That is my own 
opinion; of course, I am very respectful 
of the opinion of my colleague. 

Mr. MORSE. And, of course, I am 
very respectful of the opinion of the 
Senator from New York; and I am sure 
he knows I mean it when I say that we 
are good friends. I just disagree com- 
pletely with his course of action on the 
procedural phases of this issue. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course, I understand 


that. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. i 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr, President, I suggest 


the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Pastore in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hill Pastore 
Anderson Holland Potter 
Barrett Hruska Purtell 
Bible Ives Revercomb 
Bricker Javits Robertson 
Butler Jenner Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Carroll Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
„N. J. Kefauver Scott 
Case, S. Dak. Kerr Smathers 
Church Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Clark Lausche Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Mansfield Sparkman 
Cotton Martin,Iowa Stennis 
Curtis McClellan Symington 
Dirksen McNamara Talmadge 
Dworshak Monroney Thurmond 
Ervin Morse Thye 
Flanders Morton Watkins 
Gore Mundt Wiley 
Hickenlooper Murray Yarborough 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty- 
three Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in the 
beginning of my presentation I wish to 
pay my respects to and thank the sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee which held the hearings on a 
Senate bill on the same subject matter 
as that covered by the House bill, and 
for the majority report and minority 
report filed by the members of that sub- 
committee. I have had the advantage 
of reading and studying both the re- 
ports. I realize that if the Senate did 
not have those two reports, from the 
viewpoint of a Senator’s obligations in 
representing his State we would not 
have any kind of analysis before us on 
one of the most far-reaching and com- 
plicated bills the Senate has had before 
it, or that it has been our duty to study 
in a long, long time. 

I desire to thank especially the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] 
for the very fine work he did, in which 
he was joined by the Senator from South 
Carolina {Mr. Jounsron], in filing a 
minority report, which is a splendid legal 
analysis of many far-reaching govern- 
mental questions. I believe that the re- 
port which they filed will be a landmark 
on this subject matter. 

I wish that we did have a report from 
the full Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, which is composed of many men 
of many viewpoints and of skilled under- 
Standing of the law. I have never felt a 
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greater need for a good committee re- 
port, so as to have the benefit of their 
advice and counsel and the benefit 
of their votes on major and minor points 
of a bill, than I feel at this time. 

Let me say to my colleagues, in all seri- 
ousness, with generous feelings toward 
the good motives of those who sponsor 
the bill, that in my humble opinion ‘it 
constitutes a serious assault on and a 
challenge to five basic American prin- 
ciples of government: 

One of those is our jury system. The 
bill is a challenge to the concept of the 
administration of justice through the 
jury system. I shall direct further re- 
marks to that subject later, but I point 
that out as one of the major problems 
presented. 

Another point is that the bill is the 
most far-reaching bill that has ever been 
considered by the Senate concerning the 
vital subject matter of our public-school 
system. 

Mr. President, during the debate, slurs 
have been cast toward my area of the 
country, where the problem is so very 
acute, and it is implied that the South 
is not worthy of being entrusted with 
enforcement of the law through local 
officials or through jurors. I wish to 
point out to Senators that even though 
more than 3 years have passed since the 
decision of the Supreme Court calling 
for integration of the schools with delib- 
erate speed, whatever that may mean, 
one can travel from the western bound- 
ary line of Louisiana across that great 
State, across the State of Mississippi, 
across the State of Alabama, down 
through the State of Florida, up through 
the State of Georgia, over into the State 
of South Carolina, and then through the 
State of North Carolina and through the 
State of Virginia, and one will not be able 
to find a single integrated public school. 

Can we accuse that great area of the 
United States and those States of being 
composed of outlaws? Can we sum- 
marize the situation by saying, They 
are lawless people and have no regard 
for the Court decision?” We certainly 
cannot. In that area almost 25 million 
people live. Four of those States were 
among the Original Thirteen Colonies. 
Almost one-third of the Colonies was 
comprised in the group I have named. 

Have those States abolished their 
schools? No. The fact that they are 
taking the present course is proof that 
such a decision as that rendered by 
the Supreme Court simply does not fit in 
with their idea about custom and their 
social pattern. The further fact is that 
they love their schools. They are still 
building the school systems and building 
and strengthening their faculties. Each 
race is still committed to love of schools 
and to a constructive program. 

So I say we cannot write that area 
off as being a lawless area of the coun- 
try, where local officials are not deserv- 
ing of confidence and where jurors can- 
not be trusted, so therefore, we have 
to sweep aside the safeguards of Ameri- 
can liberty, push them out of the way, 
and come forward with a special broom 
to clean up the situation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. STENNIS. I prefer not to yield 
at this time, unless the Senator has 
something urgent to present. 

I should like to tell Senators about an- 
other thing involving the schools. I 
refer to our whole concept of State and 
local government. If we are going to 
suspend all the States laws in a wholesale 
way, suspend the local court and jury 
system to the extent that the people 
take part in it, as the bill would do 
regarding elections, schools, county 
boards of commissioners, and district 
commissioners, and empower a Federal 
official with a superior power—I am not 
referring to the individual, but to the 
Attorney General’s office in this case— 
then we shall drive a road through local 
and State governments so wide, and 
establish such a precedent that in some 
other time of stress and strain or unrest 
because of conditions, other safeguards 
will be suspended and other powers will 
come into play to coerce local govern- 
ment. I think we might as well face 
that prospect now. 

Another 1 of the 5 great American 
principles which I believe is affected has 
to do with the fate of our equity courts. 
In my State we still have the old chan- 
cery court as an independent court under 
our Constitution. Tennessee has such a 
court, and perhaps some other States 
have. Most States have combined the 
courts, and have one judge. 

The concept of a court of equity or a 
chancery court, to provide special reme- 
dies, is very important. We have seen 
experiments before which tried to con- 
vert that great court into a quasi-crim- 
inal law court. That was done during 
prohibition. There have been other 
instances when an effort was made to 
convert courts of equity into a system of 
enforcing a social pattern. The result 
was that the court failed to carry out the 
mission expected of it, and we wound up 
with a failure, the court itself being 
brought into disrepute. We must main- 
tain the equity side of our courts for its 
designed purpose, rather than, in a sup- 
posed emergency, dump into the laps 
of the equity courts social problems and 
the enforcement of criminal statutes or 
quasi-criminal statutes. 

Another 1 of the 5 great, far-reaching 
Government principles I desire to men- 
tion is this: We shall decide here, just as 
certainly as that night follows day, 
whether or not the Federal Government 
is going again to revive in a new form, 
the provision for the use of force to im- 
pose a social system or Federal law. We 
might as well meet that question now, 
because such power is carried in the bill. 
That fact was brought out in the hear- 
ings, and the charge was not denied. 

I have the hearings before me. The 
discussion appears on page 218 and fol- 
lowing. That point is not disputed now. 
The power to use force is in the bill. 

We cannot meet that issue by saying, 
“Oh, well, it will not be used.” We can- 
not meet it by standing with the At- 
torney General, when he says that even 
bringing the point up indicates a lack of 
confidence in the present President of 
the United States. That is the point the 
Attorney General made in the hearings, 
on page 218, when he asked the Senator 
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from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] to 
withdraw all mention of the subject mat- 
ter because, as he said, it might be mis- 
understood, 

We cannot brush aside that issue. We 
must meet it and we shall meet it when 
we pass upon this bill. 

I dwelt briefly on five major points. 

I think this bill was put together by a 
very shrewd and capable lawyer. As the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
pointed out so clearly, it is difficult really 
to get into its meaning. Whoever 
drafted the bill accepted a legal prin- 
ciple here when it would serve his pur- 
pose and rejected or totally obliterated a 
legal principle somewhere else when it 
opposed his purpose; and the draftsman 
produced a single bill which contains 
revolutionary departures from sound 
and accepted legal principles and pro- 
1 under our American system of 
aw. 

This bill is not by any of its provisions 
limited to voting rights, but part III, by 
amending existing statutes, would ex- 
tend the operation of the bill to all con- 
ceivable kinds of cases which could be 
lumped in the general category of civil 
rights. 

If anyone had wanted to bring before 
the Congress a bill with reference to 
voting rights, there was nothing in the 
world to prevent him from writing a bill 
on that subject and saying, “This is the 
bill. This is all the power conferred. 
There is no more power conferred.” In- 
stead, the bill was tied in with the old 
Reconstruction Act of 1870. 

I believe the bill could be used to force 
the intermingling of the races in the 
public schools. That is not seriously 
denied: There may be some argument 
as to when that would take place, but 
that is one of the primary purposes of 
the bill. 8 

I believe that if its provisions were 
vigorously enforced, a single Federal 
judge could be substituted for almost all 
the existing legal authority and agencies 
of State government. I am not attack- 
ing the judiciary and I am not attack- 
ing any judge. However, the tragedy of 
eliminating the jury trial lies not alone 
in the fact that the decision is left to a 
judge, but in the abandonment, to that 
extent, of the great fundamental legal 
principle of trial by jury. 

I oppose the bill for the additional rea- 
son that it would deluge and overwhelm 
courts of equity with thousands of cases 
in which injunctions would be sought. 
Equity courts were not created for the 
purpose of enforcing criminal law, and 
they should try only cases of the type 
for which the machinery of the court 
was designed. k 

I have already stated that only a few 
years ago, in large areas of the country, 
prohibition was never enforced. But 
law enforcement and even the courts 
were brought into great disrepute. In 
fact, to some extent the courts have not 
yet recovered from that era, and the 
country has not fully recovered from the 
effects of the lawlessness engendered by 
that experience. The same injunctive 
process is now sought to be used in an- 
other social experiment; and again it 
will fail, 
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I object to any bill giving the Attorney 
General of the United States authority 
to make the United States a plaintiff in 
a civil suit at the election or discretion 
of the Attorney General, when such suits 
are primarily directed against units of 
State governments and the so-called 
little officeholders. There is a built-in, 
implicit conflict in the bill, between the 
Federal Government and the States. 

I think it is sound and in accordance 
with the principles of equity that a suit 
must be brought in the name of the real 
party in interest. The bill dispenses 
with the element of consent, and even 
knowledge on the partof the injured 
party, in bringing the civil suit. 

I believe that some of the most valu- 
able counsel an attorney for a client can 
give him is advice as to when to bring 
or not to bring suit in his behalf. 

The suit involved in the bill would rob 
a citizen of this choice, and would em- 
power the Attorney General of the 
United States to make the choice for 
him, which in itself is an invasion of 
a major civil right. 

Thus we could have the spectacle of 
aman appearing before a judge and re- 
questing that his suit be withdrawn. At 
the same time the Attorney General 
might be objecting, and he would have 
the power to keep the suit alive. 

I have already mentioned the point 
with respect to the Attorney General 
being vested with the discretion to sue 
or not to sue, on behalf of any person 
or group of people. That subject was 
covered in a thorough fashion by the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

The bill, in seeking to provide a quasi- 
criminal remedy for chosen beneficiaries, 
seeks to circumvent the fundamental 
guaranty of a trial by jury. This pur- 
pose is not expressed in the provisions 
of the bill, but, when the applicable sec- 
tions of the United States Code are read 
together, there is no doubt that the 
swift, summary power of punishment in 
contempt proceedings, without the right 
of trial by jury, is the chief coercive 
force which would be brought. against 
citizens and public officials throughout 
a large section of our country. 

An atmosphere of fear would be 
created in local government, in the vil- 
lage, in the town, in the small city, or 
even in the large city, or at the county 
level or the district level. Such an at- 
mosphere would be engendered in the 
hearts and minds of the people who hold 
the so-called small offices. They are the 
heart and core and soul of our local gov- 
ernment. They are the ones who serve 
without pay, and who endure the tribu- 
lations and headaches which go with 
such public service. They are prompted 
by motives of the most unselfish kind— 
a love for the schools, a desire to do 
something for youth, the building of 
playgrounds, civic pride, civic improve- 
ments, and a host of other motives 
which prompt the so-called little people 
to move forward on the civil and social 
local government front. 

When Federal officers come in—with 
all deference to them as individuals— 
armed with power of the type provided 
in the bill, seeking to modify, reform, 
change, or turn upside down the local 
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institutions, habits, and customs of 
those people, such Federal officers move 
in on them where they really live, and 
take from them their very life. Few of 
them would be able to withstand pres- 
sure from such authority. Such offices 
would then fall into the hands of an 
inferior type of person, and stagnate 
the movement forward of those people. 

The history of the practical and useful 
benefits of the jury system need not be 
fully reviewed here. To many English- 
speaking peoples, the jury system has 
insured individual freedom for more 
than a thousand years. Such peoples 
have made contributions to others. 

It has not been the great judges 
through the centuries who have kept 
open the lanes of freedom. It has been 
the mandatory use of the jury system. 
Whatever exceptions are necessary— 
and exceptions are necessary in the case 
of contempt charges—they should be 
sparingly made, and should never ex- 
tend to a vast field of social activities, as 
provided in the bill. 

I know that the jury system is not 
popular with some lawyers. My obser- 
vation is that most of such lawyers have 
never gone down to the courtroom and 
tried a lawsuit. They are book lawyers, 
or they are teaching lawyers—and I say 
that with all respect to them. The law- 
yers who go down to the courtroom and 
try the lawsuits, and fight there the bat- 
tles of the people, especially after they 
have done so for several years, are the 
lawyers who have a fine appreciation of 
just what the jury system means as an 
institution, and not merely as it relates 
to the guilt or innocence of a particular 
individual. As history has proved, when 
we make inroads on the jury system, we 
take something away from the American 
way of life. 

I had the pleasure and honor to be 
in a courtroom for a good number of 
years, I came away from it believing 
that there was no finer way to get at 
the truth of an issue and to reach a 
sound verdict on disputed facts than to 
have witnesses who knew the facts come 
into the courtroom, before a jury—with 
the witnesses knowing some of the jurors 
and some of the jurors knowing them 
to have the witnesses put under oath, 
confront the person they were testifying 
for or against, and to have them sub- 
ject to cross-examination, and in that 
way to have the issue developed and tried 
before a jury of 12 men, after selections 
had been made, and objectionable mem- 
bers of the panel had been excused. 

It is my firm conclusion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that that is the best way. It is 
not a perfect way. It may be far from 
perfect. But it is the best way that has 
ever been provided by the English- 
speaking people. 

On July 4 I went to the National 
Archives Building to look at the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States in their 
original form. I noticed two of the spe- 
cial exhibits which the Archivist had 
provided in connection with those docu- 
ments. One was an extract from the 
Ordinance of 1787, regarding the North- 
west Territory. The Archivist had se- 
lected for exhibition one clause in that 
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document which provided for trial by 
jury in that area. The Archivist had 
also selected that page of the original 
Constitution itself upon which is found 
the mandatory provision for trial by 


jury. 

That right has come down through 
the decades for almost two centuries. 
Who are we to destroy it in a large and 
broad social field? 

Can we say that the people to whom 
I have referred are disloyal and that we 
cannot entrust to them the jury system? 
Does the record prove it? Will we solve 
anything, Senators, by taking away from 
them the right to trial by jury? 

Let me refer to the trend in connec- 
tion with this subject. Every time the 
injunctive power has been used on a 
larger and broader scale without a trial 
by jury, it has called for legislation on 
the part of Congress. There were se- 
rious abuses in the use of the injunctive 
process by a court, which were repug- 
nant to the American people. 

When that issue came before Congress, 
Congress passed a law providing that in 
injunction cases for contempt, where the 
facts constituted a crime either under 
Federal or State law, there shall be a 
jury trial. That was 35 years ago. 
Does anyone want that law repealed? I 
have not heard of anyone, except that 
the proponents of the bill want a vast 
exception made to it, in favor of this so- 
called civil-rights legislation. That is 
not all. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, STENNIS. I should like to finish 
my remarks first. Then I shall yield 
without limit. 

That is not the whole history. The 
use of the injunctive process by equity 
courts continued to an extent that did 
not meet with the American concept of 
fair play, and in 1932 the same question 
was again brought before Congress. 
What did Congress do? Congress said 
that a change needed to be made. There 
was written into the Norris-La Guardia 
Act the provision that in all trials for 
violation of an injunction growing out of 
a labor dispute, there shall be a trial by 
jury. Does anyone want to repeal that 
provision? I have not heard anyone 
advocate its repeal, except that the pro- 
ponents of the bill we are considering 
want it abrogated to the extent of this 
vast social problem that is involved in 
the question of civil rights. It is an- 
other social problem, just as the labor- 
dispute controversy was, and is now, 
partly, a social problem. 

Mr. President, with all deference to 
the great organized labor group, from 
the man who has most recently joined 
the movement to the president of a 
union, I cannot see under high heaven 
how they can, in one breath, ask for this 
law to be passed to strike out the jury 
provision for this great area and, in an- 
other breath, protest to the utmost 
against interference with the statute 
that has been passed to give them better 
justice. I think it has given them better 
justice. I have no particular contact 
with them. I have not conferred with 
them. If they have any sense of fair 
play, on reconsideration, that great 
group of Americans, who rightfully insist 
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on that privilege for themselves, should, 
and I hope will, change their position. 

I could not help but be reminded of a 
Biblical character. I found the refer- 
ence in the 7th chapter of the Book of 
Esther. I will not quote it in full, but 
merely read the last verse: 

So they hanged Haman on the gallows that 
he had prepared for Mordecai. 


I trust our friends in organized labor 
will never have to hang on the gallows 
that they are helping to prepare now for 
Mordecai. 

I wish to point out, Mr. President, that 
Iam mot making an attack on the judges 
or on the judiciary. The tragedy of this 
effort to set aside the jury system, is that 
it discredits the system itself. It takes 
the responsibility away from the people. 
The jury system is their responsibility, 
Mr. President. I used to call the circuit 
court of unlimited jurisdiction, over 
which I had the honor to preside, the 
people’s court, because the people were 
called in to help administer justice. 

The passage of the bill would be an- 
other inroad, and a very large, great, 
vast, and extensive inroad on the great 
jury system itself, and a complete re- 
versal by Congress of the position it took 
in 1912 and again in 1932. 

I submit that time has proven that the 
action of Congress in 1912 and 1932 was 
right, and I believe it will be right again 
in 1957. Congress was right in main- 
taining the same principle of putting the 
responsibility of the jury system where 
it belongs, on the people, and maintain- 
ing it in a system of justice, not for the 
benefit of any one person who might be 
charged with a crime, but for the benefit 
of all persons who might come before the 
court in the course of years and decades, 
and even centuries. 

Mr. President, I have covered already 
a large part of what I had in mind to 
say about the bill operating in such a 
broad field, and coming into a local area 
and virtually destroying the cornerstone 
of administrative law. 

As an outgrowth of that body of law 
known as administrative law, has come 
a rule which has rigidly been enforced 
by courts, including the United States 
Supreme Court, that no one is entitled 
to judicial relief for a supposed or 
threatened injury until the prescribed 
administrative remedy has been ex- 
hausted. The Library of Congress has 
been able to find only one Federal statute 
which authorizes State remedies to be 
ignored before Federal authority can 
take jurisdiction. This is part of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, and the rationale 
behind such a provision is that the Con- 
stitution specifically places the responsi- 
bility on the Federal Government to reg- 
ulate commerce among the several 
States. : 

There have been some instances where 
the court has decided that available 
remedies were not and could not be ade- 
quate and have taken jurisdiction of 
cases prior to exhaustion of the avail- 
able remedy. This has been a very 
limited rule, and is usually employed only 
in cases of extreme urgency. Further, it 
has always in the past been a judicial 
question as to whether prescribed reme- 
dies might in fact and in law be unable 
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to cure the defects alleged in the peti- 
tion. But this bill takes from the court 
the power to make such a decision by 
vesting the court with jurisdiction “with- 
out regard to whether the party ag- 
grieved shall have exhausted any admin- 
istrative or other remedies that may be 
provided by law.” The bill not only con- 
fers jurisdiction but provides that the 
court shall exercise the same. 

This would give the courts the abso- 
lute authority to review the actions of 
any State court or administrative body 
or Federal administrative agency in the 
field of constitutional rights. It would 
give them the power to continue jurisdic- 
tion of the case until the matter had 
been concluded to the satisfaction of the 
court even though no real cause of action 
had ever have matured and no real 
issue ever presented for adjudication. 
But the power of the Federal judge to 
concur in the action taken by a lawfully 
constituted State agency, pursuant to the 
constitution of the State and the United 
States and the laws of both, carries with 
it the power to review, and the power to 
review includes the power to overrule 
and reverse the proceedings of any such 
body. 

I have a quotation from James Bryce 
in his American Commonwealth. Most 
Senators have read it; I shall not read 
it at length. But I think it has a place 
here. I do not have the page number 
at which this portion appears, but it 
bears a copyright date of 1894: 

Nothing has more contributed to strength 
and flexibility to the Government of the 
United States or to train the masses of the 
people to work their democratic institutions, 
than the existence everywhere in the North- 


ern States of self-governing administrative 
units— 


I do not know why he confined that 
practice simply to the Northern States, 
because the very Reconstruction statutes 
which are now sought to be amended, 
enlarged, and extended were then in ef- 
fect in the South. Anyway, the South 
does not play second fiddle to anyone in 
an attempt to try to have effective local 
government. I continue: 
such as townships, small enough to enlist 
personal interest and be subject to the per- 
sonal watchfulness and control of the ordi- 
nary citizen. Abuses have indeed sprung 
up in the cities, and in the case of the larg- 
est among them have become formidable, 
partly because the principle of local control 
has not been sufficiently adhered to. Never- 
theless, the system of local government as 
a whole has not been merely beneficial, but 
indispensable, and well deserves the study 
of those who in Europe are alive to the evils 
of centralization, and perceive that those 
evils will not necessarily diminish with a 
further democratization of such countries 
as Britain, Germany, and Italy. 


James Bryce was an English scholar 
who spent years of study in the United 
States in the 1870’s and 1880’s. He 
wrote his book sometime in the early 
1890's. 

I shall not dwell further on this point 
except to plead today for the serious 
consideration of the whole question of 
local administrative law. 

Thus we have, Mr. President, a pro- 
posal which would put the United States 
Attorney General, whomever he might be 
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at any time, in a position to proceed in 
this vast fleld of civil rights almost with- 
out limitation and subject only to the 
rulings of a trial judge. These civil 
rights would include everything enu- 
merated, as well as everything cov- 
ered by the all-inclusive terms in section 
1985 relating to “being deprived of hav- 
ing and exercising any right of privilege 
of a citizen of the United States.” This 
is the broadest possible field. We do not 
know how far we are going when we 
adopt that term and apply this vast 
power to all civil rights. 

On the average, public affairs, which 
so frequently include semisocial affairs, 
are administered by the following local 
boards or agencies: The county school 
boards; the local school trustees; the 
county election board; the precinct or 
county registrars; the county boards of 
commissioners; the county boards of su- 
pervisors; park and playground boards; 
village boards of commissioners; mayors 
and boards of aldermen of towns and 
small cities, and mayors and commis- 
sioners of cities; village, town, or city 
school boards; village, town or city elec- 
tion officials. Most of these offices pay 
no compensation whatsoever, or perhaps 
simply a nominal sum. They are posi- 
tions of honor, trust, and responsibility. 

Such positions are filled by persons 
who are interested in all the affairs of the 
community. They are the same persons 
who contribute to the church, the Sun- 
day school, and the other local activities. 
These are the persons who will be intimi- 
dated, whether it is intended to do so or 
not, as the Senator from North Carolina 
Mr. Ervin] pointed out in his report. 
Either they will not serve in the first 
place; or if they are in office, they will 
have to resign. 

Because of the uncertainty of the vast 
power when an attempt is made to exer- 
cise it with respect to a specific school, 
those persons, rather than to be subject 
to it, will step out. They cannot afford 
to do anything else. In that way, un- 
intentionally, perhaps, the very founda- 
tions of this Government will be under- 
mined—the foundations which make for 
our great strength. 

We need not think we are a great, 
strong, powerful nation because of any- 
thing that is done in Washington or 
which comes from Congress. The 
strength of our great Nation lies at the 
local level, among the local people—the 
boards of commissioners, the school su- 
pervisors, the district agencies, the State 
legislatures, and the State governments. 
There is the basis of our strength. 

But the scope of the bill is so great 
that it would give roving power to any 
Attorney General under the political in- 
fluence, or under the political competi- 
tion, if I may say so, of the major parties 
of this country, with the temptation to 
make a showing. 

The ends sought to be met by the bill 
can be achieved more effectively and far 
faster by another approach to this great 
problem. 

The proceedings to be conducted by 
the Attorney General would be criminal 
or quasi-criminal, at best. They would 
intimidate and coerce the very type of 
people who are needed in those positions, 
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without whom a local government can- 
not be properly administered. 

I go back to the school matter, which 
is close to my heart; to the public 
schools, about which I know something, 
although Iam not an educator. School- 
houses and schools are not operated by 
Attorneys General armed with writs; 
they are not operated and built by 
judges; they are not built by United 
States marshals; they are not built by 
men armed with bayonets to enforce the 
law. 

Who will build and operate the schools 
in the area which the bill gives authority 
to the Attorney General to take over? 
Will the Attorney General do it? Will 
John Kasper do it? He is a notorious, 
publicity-seeking, so-called segregation- 
ist who is drifting around from court 
to court. He should have been put in 
jail already and kept there. He is not 
the kind or type of person who deserves 
recognition. He will not build any 
schools. The law-enforcement agencies 
will not build any schools. The John 
Kasper type of people will not build 
schools. 

We must go back to the very people 
I have been talking about, those in the 
local communities, those who carry on 
the church work and Sunday schools; 
those who are interested in the welfare 
of youth; those who have civic pride. 

I am speaking about members of both 
races. Senators tell us what we should 
do about our course of conduct with ref- 
erence to law enforcement in the schools 
of the great area of the country I have 
described. I doubt if they have ever 
been in the South; that they have been 
in a schoolhouse or a courtroom in the 
South. I doubt if they have ever 
stopped on the highway to try to help 
someone solve a problem, be he a colored 
man or a white man, a colored child or 
a white child. 

The people who live there and carry 
on these burdens of government are the 
ones against whom the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s power will be turned loose. They 
are the only ones under high heaven 
who will, or can, carry the burdens of 
the public schools, the churches, the 
Sunday schools, the recreation pro- 
grams, and all the other civic enter- 
prises. 

It will take a long time before it will 
be possible to turn loose on those people 
the monstrous authority and power im- 
posed by an act of Congress on the in- 
stitutions of our great Government 
which I have already mentioned. 

Mr. President, to operate the schools, 
taxes must be imposed, money must be 
raised, buildings must be erected, teach- 
ers must be attracted to the community 
and employed by a school board, parents 
must cooperate and support the school 
administration and faculty through the 
PTA or other organizations, and the per- 
sonal moral support of the parents and 
other interested parties must be forth- 
coming and sustained over the year. 

The people of the South will not be 
run out of their own communities, That 
approach is negative and punitive. The 
approach must be positive and construc- 
tive. 
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I do not believed there is a single Mem- 
ber of this great body who believes that 
the schools of our Nation will be helped 
one iota by the inclusion of part III in 
the bill. On the other hand, I believe 
that most Members of the Senate fully 
realize that such a provision will greatly 
injure and, in many instances will totally 
destroy the public-school system, should 
part III be generally employed. There- 
fore, it should be entirely stricken from 
the bill. 

Mr. President, that is not a threat. No 
one is threatening to destroy the public- 
school system—not at all. It would be 
only after prayerful consideration, and 
after earnest hopes and earnest efforts 
to find some other way, that the public 
schools would be abolished. But, Mr. 
President, Senators should not deceive 
themselves. The Southern States will 
not adopt the pattern here proposed, re- 
gardless of whether the procedure is 
through judicial decree, legislative en- 
actment, or in any other way. If neces- 
sary, they will find some other way to 
have the children educated. That is a 
sad fact, but it is true. 

So, Mr, President, the proper approach 
to this matter is not through judicial 
fiat; it is not through the exercise of 
power by whatever authority may be 
vested with such power. Instead, the 
proper approach is through a spirit and 
an effort of constructive cooperation, 

The recent Supreme Court decision on 
school integration used the term “pro- 
ceed with deliberate speed.” Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not know what that term 
means; Senators differ as to what it 
means. The term is a vague and indefi- 
nite one, and few agree as to just what 
it really does mean. But I believe that 
almost all agree that it does not mean to 
proceed by placing in the hands of the 
prosecuting officers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment blanket authority to hale into 
court the thousands of school officials 
in the many schoo] districts throughout 
the Nation. 

So, Mr. President, it is my most ear- 
nest plea that the sponsors and sup- 
porters of this bill will reconsider the 
evil compilation of provisions it contains, 
and conclude that it is unworthy of their 
support. Its dangers are clear and pres- 
ent; and the promised benefits micro- 
scopic, when compared with the evil of 
warping the due process of law in 
America. 

Mr. President, I believe that success is 
on the horizon; I believe there is great 
hope of success in dealing with the very 
problems with which the bill undertakes 
to deal. But the proper course is not 
through the processes which the bill pro- 
poses. 

Senators are experienced persons. 
Some of us have held State offices; some 
of us have been governors of our States; 
and some of us have served in the House 
of Representatives. The Members of 
the Senate are now in the maturity of 
life, and they have a very fine under- 
standing of human nature and of the 
problems of government. Therefore, 
Mr. President, let us not provide that the 
course to be followed shall be the course 
of the prosecutor of the course which 
demands this or demands that. In- 
stead, let us give the people a chance to 
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work for the constructive things which 
means so much to them and to the Na- 
ee T e oE a 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
(McNamara in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the able and distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi for the ex- 
ceedingly sound argument he has made 
regarding this matter. 

At this time I should like to ask him a 
few questions, if I may. 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall be glad to have 
the Senator from North Carolina do so. 

Mr. ERVIN. I was struck by the 
Senator’s observations to the effect that 
the lawsuits the bill contemplates the 
Attorney General will bring will essen- 
tially be lawsuits between the Federal 
Government, on the one hand, and State 
and local officials, on the other. The 
Senator from Mississippi pointed out 
very well that most of the local officials 
who will be involved in those cases will 
be men who perform essential govern- 
mental services at the local level, for 
little or no pay, out of a sense of public 
duty. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi 
whether the bill could not be used either 
by a politically minded Attorney Gen- 
eral or by an Attorney General who 
happened to be a zealot on civil-rights 
matters, in the following way: The At- 
torney General, speaking through a sub- 
ordinate, would say to one of the local 
boards or officials, “If you do not do as 
I say in respect to registering this par- 
ticular man,” or “in respect to assigning 
this particular child to that particular 
school,” or in any number of other re- 
spects, “I will put the law on you; and 
when I put the law on you, all the legal 
and financial might of the United States 
will be arrayed against you, in a law- 
suit in which you will be robbed of every 
substantial constitutional and legal 
safeguard erected by the Constitution 
and Congress to protect the people 
against governmental and judicial 
tyranny.” Could not the Attorney Gen- 
eral say that? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
North Carolina is eminently correct; 
that would be a wide-open door through 
which the Attorney General could travel 
at any time he wished to do so. I am 
not speaking of the present Attorney 
General; but I think there would be a 
great epidemic of such cases, at least in 
election years; and then the people 
would be in turmoil and great uncer- 
tainty. 

Mr. ERVIN. If such a threat were 
made, would not each officer to whom it 
was directed be confined to three—and 
only three—courses of action? First; 
the officer would be tempted to say, “I 
am not getting any great salary out of 
this office, and I am being perplexed and 
annoyed by the multitude of difficulties I 
am encountering in performing the du- 
ties of this office. If I remain in this of- 
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fice, I am likely to become the victim of 
this law, and to have to serve a long sen- 
tence in jail or to pay a large fine. 
Therefore, I will resign.” Would not 
that be one of the three choices that of- 
ficer would have? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Would not the second 
choice he would have be the following: 
He could say, Well, I will avoid trouble 
by doing just what the Attorney General 
wants me to do in the discharge of the 
duties of my local office.” Would not 
that be the second course of action that 
officer could take? In that connection, 
would not the result be, in effect, to have 
local matters governed by the Attorney 
General, acting from Washington, D. C., 
in the case of all the States to which the 
law would be applied? 

Mr. STENNIS. That would be the ef- 
fect, if not all the time, certainly in great 
periods of time; and the resultant un- 
rest, uncertainty, and confusion would 
destroy the functioning of the local gov- 
ernmental groups. 

Mr. ERVIN. Would not the third 
course of action open to such an official 
be the following: He could fight, in the 
Federal court, the attempt of the Attor- 
ney General to make him comply with 
the wishes of the Attorney General in 
an essentially local matter; and in that 
fight in the Federal court, the financial 
might and power of the United States 
would be arrayed against him; not only 
that, but he would be denied the right of 
trial by jury. At that time he would run 
the risk of either winning the fight or 
losing the fight. If he won the fight, he 
could be bankrupted by the expense he 
would incur in defending himself, could 
he not? 

Mr. STENNIS. That certainly would 
be possible. 

Mr. ERVIN. And if he lost, would he 
not run the risk of having his lifetime 
savings wiped out by an unlimited fine, 
or the risk of being sentenced to an un- 
limited number of years in jail—simply 
because his ideas of how he should dis- 
charge the duties of his State or local of- 
fice happened to be inconsistent with 
those of the Attorney General in Wash- 
ington and those of the one-man Federal 
court which tried him? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is a fair descrip- 
270 of the result of the provisions of the 

II. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
whether he can imagine any legislative 
proposal which would come nearer to 
centralizing local government in Wash- 
ington and robbing local communities of 
the right to manage their own affairs? 

Mr. STENNIS. Not only would it do 
that, as to this particular subject matter, 
but it would lay the groundwork for de- 
stroying it in other subject matters; and, 
frankly, I think that is what would 
happen. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi, fur- 
ther, whether, from his experience as a 
judge, he does not believe that the Fed- 
eral judges are entitled to be protected 
against legislation of this character. 

Mr. STENNIS. I could not more heart- 
ily agree with the Senator from North 
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Carolina. The provisions of the bill, if 
enacted and applied, could virtually de- 
stroy those courts. 

Mr. ERVIN. Like the Senator from 
Mississippi, I had the privilege of being 
a trial judge in a court of general juris- 
diction in my State. I served in that 
capacity for 7 years, lacking 11 days. 
During that time, I spent practically 42 
weeks a year trying jury cases. From my 
experience, I am thoroughly convinced 
that the best method ever devised to try 
and determine issues of fact is by a jury 
of 12 men drawn from the populace of 
the community. 

Mr. STENNIS. I heartily agree with 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. As a result of my experi- 
ence as a judge, I would not want to have 
to pass on and determine the issues of 
fact arising in these cases. 

Mr. STENNIS. It would be virtually an 
impossible task, and would destroy the 
equity side of the court, as such. 

Mr. ERVIN. As one who has lived in 
a Southern State and witnessed the fine 
relations between the races there, I will 
ask the Senator if he does not think that 
the bill, if enacted, would do more to pro- 
mote bad race relations than any other 
conceivable measure. 

Mr. STENNIS. If this bill is passed 
and its provisions are undertaken to be 
carried out in any considerable way—not 
fully, but only in a considerable way—it 
would blow out the light of hope for 
constructive and peaceful race relations 
in this great field. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator if 
he believes that there is any way on 
earth to solve race relations save and 
except by mutual respect and tolerance 
among the people of the two races in the 
local communities where men and women 
live and have their being. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the only way. 
I think history will bear out the fact 
that is true not only in the South, but 
in other areas of the world. I have 
sensed it in the few areas in which I 
have been, and the history books which 
I have read bear out that fact. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am astounded to hear 
the charges made against Southern 
States by some supporters of this bill. 
Take my own State of North Carolina. 
We have a little over 1 million members 
of the colored race living within the bor- 
ders of my State. In a section of this 
great country from which many sup- 
porters of the bill come, there are 3,500,- 
000 colored people living. I refer to 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Maine, and Massachusetts. Yet North 
Carolina employs approximately 1,000 
more Negroes to teach in its public 
schools than are employed in all 12 of 
those States, notwithstanding that the 
Negro population in those 12 States is 
350 percent of that of my State. 

Mr. STENNIS. Those figures are 
quite interesting and very revealing, and 
they tell the story. 

Mr. ERVIN. North Carolina supports 
five State colleges attended by colored 
students. These colleges are headed by 
colored educators of high caliber, and 
have colored faculties of high caliber. 
Moreover, there is in Durham, N. C., the 
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largest insurance company in the world 
owned and operated by members of the 
Negro race. Furthermore, the city of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has a public trans- 
portation system which is owned and 
operated, under a public franchise, by 
members of the Negro race. Therefore, 
I am grieved to hear it insinuated that 
State and local officials in North Caro- 
lina are unjust to Negroes and for that 
reason are so unworthy that they are not 
even entitied to occupy the same consti- 
tutional and legal status as murderers, 
thieves, smugglers, counterfeiters, dope 
peddlers, and parties to the Communist 
conspiracy. Yet that is precisely what 
this bill says. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am certainly glad 
the Senator has given us those figures. 
The State of Mississippi cannot match 
North Carolina in some respects, but we 
do have more than 900,000 colored citi- 
zens in Mississippi, and more than 7,000 
colored schoolteachers. By the way, 
they are very proud of their school sys- 
tem, and do not want to give it up. We 
have six colored college presidents, with 
their staffs and faculties, who are doing 
fine work. We have in Mississippi many 
school buildings for colored children 
which are better than the ones for white 
children in some towns or cities. That 
has come about as a result of cooperative 
efforts. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
New Mexico had asked me if I would yield 
to him, and I do so now. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President; I have 
always been recognized as a so-called lib- 
eral, and I am. I believe in fair play. 
Knowing I am a beneficiary of the Amer- 
ican institutions and what they mean, I 
commend the Senator from Mississippi 
for what I think is the best American 
speech I have heard in 24 years on the 
subject of protecting all of us. I per- 
sonally do not believe in minorities; I 
believe in Americans. I wish to com- 
mend my good friend from Mississippi. 
Whether one is a Negro, a Jew, a Mexi- 
can, or a so-called Anglo-Saxon Protes- 
tant, he and all of us are Americans. I 
think the speech of the Senator from 
Mississippi is the most wonderful one I 
have heard in 24 years. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much for his generosity and his very 
fine comments with respect to the merits 
of the America we live in and its varied 
groupings. 

I now yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I should like to say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi that 
I have listened to his remarks with great 
interest this afternoon. I can say again, 
as I have on other occasions, that I never 
listen to him without feeling he has made 
a contribution to an understanding of 
the legislative problem before the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS, I thank the Senator 
very much, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota.. In the 
Senator’s reference to and his delinea- 
tion of the importance of the units of 
local self-government, he has made a 
real contribution to an understanding of 
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the problem we have in dealing with the 


question presented. 

I should like to ask the Senator wheth- 
er or not he would make any differentia- 
tion in the application of the interest of 
the Federal Government, in the person 
of the Attorney General, as between 
questions which relate to rights gener- 
ally, in the matter of local units of gov- 
ernment, and the voting privilege, for it 
seems to me that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a definite interest in the exer- 
cise of the right to vote, particularly for 
Federal officials. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate very 
much the sentiment of the Senator and 
his question. The question of voting is a 
different one from the question of 
schools. It is in a different statutory 
category. I believe in the right to vote 
of those who are qualified under the laws 
enacted by the States, I believe each 
State has a considerable latitude in pre- 
scribing the limitations or qualifications, 
or whatever they may be called, in the 
field of voting. The Senator well knows 
the State constitutions cover those qual- 
ifications. There are some negative as- 
pects in the Federal Constitution re- 
garding the State constitutions; but as 
to the general idea of voting I certainly 
agree with the sentiments of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

When it comes to the enforcement of 
such rights, the point has been made 
that there has to be quick action in order 
to permit a person to vote. I have 


tried election cases and voting cases, and 


my observation is that it is sometimes 
hard to get any kind of action quickly 
enough to let a person vote in the par- 
ticular election involved. 

I do not think any system would meet 
that problem. Elections are in a way 
like a football game; they are always 
won the next Saturday afternoon, and 
there is another one right around the 
corner. 

I think by and large the election offi- 
cials carry out their obligations. If some 
one of them simply will not, of course 
there should be a legal remedy. I heart- 
ily agree with that. There may well be 
a difference of opinion as to what the 
remedy should be. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator for yielding, and I appre- 
ciate his direct attention to the possible 
differentiation between some of the 
problems. I say again I think his speech 
helps us all realize the breadth of the 
legislative problem presented. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much. I appreciate his attitude. 
He is always constructive and helpful. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say also that I 
always listen with the deepest interest 
and respect to the eloquence of my 
friend, the Senator from Mississippi, 
who is a distinguished lawyer and 
judge. 

The fact that the Senator has made 
the speech just concluded, and that his 
beliefs are fundamentally different from 
mine, lessens my respect not one whit. 
In fact, I deprecate the difficulty of 
somehow breaking through the sound 
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barrier. To some of us the separate and 
equal facilities, which so many of the 
fine southern men have worked hard to 
see were good, honest, and decent, are the 
mark of Cain. It would be well if we 
could ever break through the concept, 
which the Supreme Court has tried to do, 
although it seems to contrast with the 
feelings of many decent people of the 
South, which the Senator expressed so 
eloquently. The fact that the schools 
are good, the schoolteachers work hard, 
and they like their colored school sys- 
tem—represents a society which is im- 
portant to me in the context of the United 
States. : 

I have a question to ask. The Sena- 
tor spoke with respect to the jury trial 
amendment. I would like to see if we 
can pinpoint that together. We are 
both lawyers, and I know we both wish 
to have the facts clear. 

What is the legal situation in the bill 
with respect to jury trials? I ask the 
Senator this question: Is it not a fact 
that the law is now, and has been since 
1912, that where the United States is a 
party plaintiff in obtaining a decree and 
there is a contempt of the decree, the 
punishment for the contempt is not sub- 
ject to a jury trial? That has been the 
case for years. 

Mr.STENNIS. Yes. If I may answer 
before the Senator leaves that point, that 
is the law today, that is the United States 
is a party to the suit, then there is not 
a jury trial. That question was argued 
on the floor of the Senate, as the Sena- 
tor may have seen in his research. An 
amendment was offered by Senator 
Borah to strike out the provision regard- 
ing the United States being a party, and 
to make all parties the same. The 
amendment was supported by Senator 
Norris and other Senators, but it lost, 
by only 3 votes. A very powerful argu- 
ment was made in the Senate that that 
should not be the law at all, even if the 
United States were a party to the suit, 
As I say, the amendment lost, and so the 
ore has correctly stated the law to- 

y. 

That is one of the ruses, if I may use 
that word, of the civil-rights bill. The 
bill does not say that there shall be no 
jury trial. The bill does not mention a 
jury trial, but simply says the United 
States shall be a party to the suit, which 
eliminates the jury trial. 

Mr. JAVITS. Therefore the bill does 
not repeal anything by simply making 
the United States a party to the suit, 
and it would represent the invoking of 
established law. We are in agreement. 

Mr. STENNIS. No. In effect it is 
materially changing the law, by making 
the United States a party to all these 
rig and thereby sidestepping the jury 
trial, 

Mr. JAVITS. So if those of us who are 
the proponents of the bill can carry the 
‘burden of the fact that the United States 
ought to be a party to the suit, and if 
the United States ought to be a party, 
then we proceed to the point that it is 
not unfair, it being the established law, 
and nothing is being changed and noth- 
ing is being repealed. We have to prove 
that the United States ought to be a 
party. 
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Mr. STENNIS. The Senator reduces 
the argument to a very fine point in- 
deed. The law is as we have said. There 
is a most logical argument against it: 
The argument is that there is no basis 
for a difference. But certainly there is 
a tremendous argument that there is no 
rightful cause or reason to make the 
United States a party to these suits. 
Frankly, I think the bill was so worded 
primarily to avoid the jury trial. The 
Senator from New York may think 
otherwise. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if I may 
ask one other question, the Senator spoke 
about a repeal of the terms of the Nor- 
ris-La Guardia Act. Is it not a fact that 
the jury-trial provisions of the Norris- 
La Guardia Act were repealed by the La- 
bor-Management Act, known as the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and that in the Taft- 
Hartley Act there was stated exactly 
what the Senator says we are doing in 
this bill, to wit, making the United States 
a party plaintiff, which makes it no 
longer necessary to proceed under the 
Norris-La Guardia Act? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Mississippi understands the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. In the vast, far-flung oper- 
ations of labor unions and strikes or 
other such activities, there is the power 
of the United States to use the in- 
junctive process, but the distinction be- 
tween a vast, far-flung nationwide labor 
union and a local school board is too 
obvious to have to point out. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I ask a last 
question, please? I am very grateful 
to the Senator, who is always willing to 
engage in a fair debate. I think the 
Senator knows I am, also. 

Mr. STENNIS. I certainly do. 

Mr. JAVITS. In the Senator’s own 
State of Mississippi, in the case of 
O’Flynn v. State (89 Mississippi 850), 
the court said as follows, and I should 
like to have the Senator comment on 
the opinion: 

We do not think it necessary to discuss 
the error assigned because of the court’s 
action in denying appellants the right of 
trial by jury in this proceeding for con- 
tempt, further than to say that the over- 
whelming weight of authority is that in 
such cases they were not entitled to a jury 
trial. 


I ask the Senator to comment also 
upon the fact that even the county board 
of supervisors in Mississippi has the 
power to punish for contempt, Missis- 
sippi Code Annotated, title 13, section 
2881; and that that also is a power 
granted to the recently created State 
sovereignty commission, which has the 
power to punish for contempt “by fine 
or imprisonment at the discretion of the 
commission.” 

I ask the Senator to comment upon 
such authority in terms of the practice 
of his own State. 

Mr. STENNIS. The power of the sov- 
ereignty commission and the local boards 
of supervisors is very, very limited in its 
application. 

As I said earlier in my discussion, in 
Mississippi we have retained a separate 
court of equity. We have the old chan- 
cery system, which came directly from 
England. The court has been confined 
largely in its jurisdiction to equity mat- 
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ters, and cannot operate in the field of 
quasi-criminal law, criminal law, social 
experiments, or trying to impose this and 
that. There is a very limited and proper 
field of operations in the court of equity. 
The court has been limited, and its power 
has not been abused, so as a matter of 
State policy it has never been necessary 
to pass a statute on the subject. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS, I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS, I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. It has been pointed out 
previously that the Senator recognizes 
there really would be no new civil right 
conveyed to anyone under the bill. 

Mr.STENNIS. The Senator is entire- 
ly correct. There would be no new civil 
right conferred by the bill. There is a 
tortured twisting of remedies and pro- 
cedures for other rights, 

Mr. LONG. As the law stands today, 
for example, any individual who feels he 
is being denied a privilege or an immu- 
nity which is rightfully his has a right 
to go into court and redeem and protect 
the rights which are his as an American 
citizen. 

Mr. STENNIS. Absolutely. There are 
statutes in that regard. Those rights 
are present. They are protected. The 
individual has his freedom completely. 
That is a rather technical matter to dis- 
cuss, and I did not attempt that. 

Mr. LONG. The purpose of the bill, 
substituting the Federal Government 
and the Attorney General of the United 
States in place of the citizen who has 
the right to protect his own right, is to 
deny these citizens who are being prose- 
cuted their right to trial by jury. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. It is 
a shortcut and a denial of certain rights 
in order to try to bring about an addi- 
tional avenue of procedure for certain 
other rights. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator will agree, 
I am sure, that of all the people who 
should be entitled to the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens, that category should in- 
clude the very type of individuals against 
whom the bill proposes that the Attorney 
General should proceed. As the Senator 
has well pointed out, the people against 
whom the Attorney General would pro- 
ceed under the terms of the bill are 
almost invariably among the best and 
finest people in the entire areas, and 
the most civic-minded and responsible 
persons. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. They represent the heart and core 
of the various communities. 

I believe that the charge that southern 
juries would not convict in proper cases 
is unsustained by the facts. I do not 
believe that officials would willfully and 
arbitrarily refuse to act justly and prop- 
erly, under their limited authority. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have some questions 
which are inspired by the questions 
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which the able and distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javrrs] asked 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Under existing law, in a civil-rights 
case, in which injunctive relief is sought, 
I ask the Senator if the statute would 
not only give the accused a right to trial 
by jury, but would limit the period of his 
imprisonment to 6 months in indirect 
contempts. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. If this bill were enacted, 
instead of the punishment being limited 
to 6 months, he could be sent to prison 
for any number of years which a judge 
might specify, up to the point where the 
judge might transgress the nebulous and 
vague provisions of the eighth amend- 
ment, prohibiting cruel and unusual 
punishment, 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is the only limitation. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator if, un- 
der the existing statute, relating to indi- 
rect contempts in civil rights cases it is 
not provided that the respondent can- 
not be compelled to pay a fine of more 
than $1,000 to the Federal Government. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the bill should be en- 
acted in its present form, I ask the Sen- 
ator if the accused could not be fined any 
amount of money the judge might speci- 
fy, until he reached the vague, unknown, 
and nebulous limit of the eighth amend- 
ment, which prohibits the imposition of 
excessive fines. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the only ceil- 
ing or limitation on his power to impose 
fines. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not the opinion of 
the Senator from Mississippi that the 
equity rule that actions shall be brought 
only by the real party in interest, in his 
own name, is sought to be perverted and 
distorted by the bill, so as to rob re- 
spondents in indirect contempt cases of 
the benefit of limited punishment, as well 
as the right of trial by jury? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is emi- 
nently correct. I looked into that ques- 
tion fully. Of course, the Senator is fa- 
miliar with the subject. 

Mr. ERVIN. With reference to the 
Taft-Hartley Act, I ask the Senator if 
the Taft-Hartley Act does not provide for 
injunctions in only three cases: First, 
an injunction merely to maintain the ex- 
isting status quo until the National La- 
bor Relations Board can consider the 
case; second, the case of an application 
made to the circuit court, or the court of 
appeals, as it is now called, to enforce an 
order of the National Labor Relations 
Board; and third, a suit brought by the 
United States in a case involving a strike 
of an entire industry, or a substantial 
part of an industry, which affects na- 
tional health and safety, in which case 
injunctions can be obtained for only a 
period of 80 days at the most. If the 
difficulty is not adjusted in that time, the 
injunction ceases to apply. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ERVIN. In all cases in which 
suits are brought by individuals, as well 
as in suits brought by corporations, the 
Norris-La Guardia Act still remains in 
full force and effect, does it not? 
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Mr. STENNIS. Absolutely. As I un- 
derstand, some of the cases that have 
been brought have involved the national 
safety. 

Mr. ERVIN. Of course, in the case of 
virtually all the injunctions under the 
Taft-Hartley law, applications are made 
to the court of appeals for the enforce- 
ment of the National Labor Relations 
Board award; and the court of appeals is 
an appellate court, in which there is no 
such thing as trial by jury. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect, as always, on that point. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama. 

Mr, HILL. First, let me commend 
the Senator for the magnificent speech 
he has delivered. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. I invite particular atten- 
tion to the fact that the Taft-Hartley 
Act was enacted in 1947. In 1948, sub- 
sequent to the enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, Congress revised the United 
States Code of Laws, and in the Revised 
Code, title XVIII, section 3692, we find 
a provision which I wish to read, if the 
Senator will bear with me. 

Mr. STENNIS. Certainly. 

Mr. HILL. This is section 3692 of 
Title XVIII of the United States Code 
as revised and codified in 1948: 

Sec, 3692, Jury trial for contempt in labor 
dispute cases 

In all cases of contempt arising under 
the laws of the United States governing the 
issuance of injunctions or restraining orders 
in any case involving or growing out of a 
labor dispute the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial by an im- 
partial jury of the State and district where- 
in the contempt shall have been committed. 

This section shall not apply to contempts 
committed in the presence of the court or 
so near thereto as to interfere directly with 
the administration of justice nor to the mis- 
behavior, misconduct, or disobedience of any 
officer of the court in respect to the writs, 
orders, or process of the court (62 Stat. 844). 


That exception applies in all these 
contempt cases, but there is a very defi- 
nite, clear, specific, and explicit declara- 
tion now in the code, in a provision en- 
acted in 1948, a year after the Taft- 
Hartley law was enacted, which provides 
that, not in some, but in all cases, involv- 
ing or growing out of a labor dispute, 
the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial 
jury. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has 
made a real contribution in bringing out 
the fact of the reenactment, in 1948, of 
the statutes of 1932, based upon 16 years 
of experience. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I congratulate the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
for the fine address he has delivered, 
and the information he has brought to 
the attention of Members of the Senate. 

Mr, STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator from 
Mississippi served as a distinguished trial 
judge in the highest trial court in the 
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State of Mississippi for a number of 
1 I should like to ask him a ques- 
ion. 

Does not the Senator think that an 
individual can obtain the fairest trial 
under the jury system—even a fairer 
trial than he could obtain under a judge, 
although the judge might be sincere and 
conscientious in what he did? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator 
is correct. The average jury, repre- 
senting the combined judgment of 12 in- 
dividuals who concur in an opinion on 
facts, is a body which knows more about 
the factual problems of life than does 
any one person, be he a judge or anyone 
else. 

Let me comment further. It is very 
unpleasant for any judge to have to pass 
upon a contempt proceeding growing out 
of any order he issues, because, in a 
way, he is a party to the suit, and no 
judge should be called upon to pass 
upon many of such cases. 

Let me make it clear that nothing I 
have said with reference to contempt ap- 
plies to direct contempt, or to a case of 
anyone who misbehaves or disobeys in 
the presence of the court, or so near 
thereto as to impede the operations of 
the court. 

Mr. THURMOND. Even though the 
trial judge be a conscientious and fair 
judge, is he not the legislator, the prose- 
cutor, the jury, and the judge in such 
proceedings? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has well 
and truthfully expressed it. There is no 
getting entirely away from that position 
of the judge. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator is an 
able lawyer, as well as having been a 
brilliant judge. I should like to ask him 
another question. Article 3, section 2 
of the Constitution, provides: 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment, shall be by jury; and such 
trial shall be held in the State where the 
said crimes shall have been committed. 


Does the Senator know of any excep- 
tion which would warrant the trial of 
cases in any other way under the Con- 
stitution? 

Mr. STENNIS. There are no excep- 
tions in criminal cases. At the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution, there 
was a very restricted and very limited 
court of equity or court of chancery. 
That was the only exception to trial by 
jury. 

Mr. THURMOND. In the sixth 
amendment to the Constitution, it is 
provided: 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and to be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the accu- 
sation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor; and to have 
the assistance of counsel for his defense. 


I should like to ask the Senator this 
question: Under that amendment to the 
Constitution, which is a part of the Bill 
of Rights, adopted 2 years after the Con- 
stitutional Convention, does not every 
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citizen feel that he is entitled to trial 
by jury when he is charged with the 
commission of a crime? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is emi- 
nently correct. ‘There are no exceptions 
to that, except in what was at one time 
the very narrow field of equity or chan- 
cery proceedings. One of the main ob- 
jections to including the United States 
as a party under the bill is that it opens 
the door and throws all these cases into 
the lap of the equity court, and avoids 
trial by jury. 

Mr. THURMOND. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator if trial by 
jury is not one of the bedrocks of the 
American form of government which 
distinguishes it from totalitarian and 
dictatorship type of governments, and 
which has caused America to attain her 
leadership among the nations of the 
world, and to be held up as a nation 
that might well be emulated by other 
nations of the world? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is 
eminently correct. This bill proposes 
the evasion of the requirement for a 
jury system in a broad field. I do not 
believe it is permissible under the Con- 
stitution to amend the jurisdiction of 
the court to the extent of denying thou- 
sands of cases the guarantee of jury 

Mr. THURMOND. Under our Status 
of Forces Treaty with Japan, the soldier 
Girard is now going to be tried in a 
Japanese court. I believe the Army has 
held that he was on duty at the time of 
the commission of the crime that is 
charged against him. However, the De- 
fense Department did not waive the 
primary right to trial by court-martial; 
therefore it gave jurisdiction to the 
Japanese court, The Supreme Court has 
upheld that decision, primarily on the 
ground that the Defense Department of 
our country had waived that right. 
When Girard is tried in a Japanese court, 
it will be before a court, not before a 
jury. Regardless of whether it be Ja- 
pan or Thailand or any other country, 
does not the Senator feel that any citi- 
zen in the world today could feel safer 
and more secure if he were tried by 12 
of his countrymen instead of by one 
man, called a judge, regardless of how 
sincere and how able he might be as a 
public official? 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe that is true 
as to the individual; also, the great merit 
of the jury system, as an institution of 
government, is the fact that a jury trial 
is guaranteed. It influences prosecutors, 
and it influences sheriffs, It has proved 
to be sound, even though not perfect. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Merely by way of 
clarification, I should like to point out 
that the Girard case does not come un- 
der a Status-of-Forces treaty, but it 
comes under an executive agreement 
undertaken by the administration and 
the Government of Japan. I think that 
ought to be made clear in the RECORD. 

Mr. THURMOND. That is correct. 
It comes under an executive agreement, 
rather than under a Status-of-Forces 
Agreement. 
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Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
South Carolina has made a great con- 
tribution to the debate, and I thank him 
for the kind words he said about me. I 
appreciated the fine speech the Senator 
made last evening. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I do 
not know whether I ought to impose an 
additional burden upon the Senator from 
Mississippi, but I wonder whether he has 
given any study to paragraph (b) of sec- 
tion 105, at page 6 of the bill, which 
reads: 

(b) The Commission may accept and 
utiléze services of voluntary and uncom- 
pensated personnel * * *. Not more than 
15 persons as authorized by this subsection 
shall be utilized at any one time. 


I tried to find out whether there was 
any discussion before the committee as 
to the reason for creating a system under 
which there would be voluntary uncom- 
pensated persons working for the Com- 
mission in the fulfillment of the duties 
which are prescribed for the Commis- 
sion. My question is, Has the Senator 
from Mississippi given any study to sub- 
section (b)? If so, I should like to have 
him tell us his views on the provision I 
have read. 

Mr. STENNIS. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that I appreciate his 
question, but that that is a part of the 
bill to which I have not given special 
study as yet. I expect to study that part 
of the bill later. I have not completed 
my study of that part of the bill. I am 
not a member of the committee, and I 
have not heard that part brought up in 
discussion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
New Mexico made reference a few mo- 
ments ago to the fact that he was a 
liberal; yet he stated his viewpoint, par- 
ticularly with reference to some of the 
provisions of the bill. I wonder whether 
the Senator read the editorial in the 
Washington Evening Star this evening 
entitled “Brownell Versus Norris”? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; I had the edi- 
torial printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iam glad the Sen- 
ator did so, because the Senator from 
Mississippi, I am sure, recognizes the 
fact that George Norris, of Nebraska, 
was one of the great liberals of all times. 
Is that not true? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think so. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is correct. He wasa 
fighting liberal. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. What he had to say 
about the right of trial by jury certainly 
ought to have considerable weight with 
people who call themselves liberals. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and I thank him for his contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green Mundt 
Allott Hayden O'Mahoney 
Anderson Hickenlooper Pastore 
Barrett Hill Potter 
Bennett Holland Purtell 
Bible Hruska Revercomb 
Bricker Ives Russell 
Bush Javits Saltonstall 
Butler Jenner Schoeppel 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Scott 
Carroll Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Case, S. Dak. Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Church Knowland Sparkman 
Ciark Kuchel Stennis 
Cooper Lausche Symington 
Cotton Long Talmadge 
Curtis Malone ‘Thurmond 
Dirksen Mansfield Thye 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa Watkins 

in McClellan Wiley 
Flanders McNamara Williams 
Goldwater Monroney Yarborough 
Gore Morton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Be in the chair). Seventy-one Sena- 
tors having answered to their names, a 
quorum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have the attention 
of the Senate. I have a brief statement 
to make, and then I shall submit a pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement on 
behalf of the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. KNOWLAND] and myself. 

Mr. President, I believe that the Sen- 
ate, through its debating process, is 
proving that it can meet any issue with 
dignity and with thoroughness. I have 
been a Member of this body since 1949. 
During that period, there have been 
many debates over issues, both great and 
small. But in all that period, I do not 
believe I have ever heard a finer debate, 
especially over an issue so charged with 
controversy. The speeches have been to 
the point; the colloquies have been 
searching; and they have been confined 
to a genuine effort to obtain informa- 
tion. Members have conducted them- 
selves as Senators of the United States, 
not as bitter partisans. This may dis- 
appoint those who were looking for a 
bitter and a bloody brawl, but it will not 
disappoint the American people. 

I think all of us realize that, in a very 
real sense, the Senate is on trial; and 
the American people want us to win. 
Winning means that we shall deliberate 
on the issues, search our consciences, 
and then come to the conclusions to 
which we are impelled by our convic- 
tions. The debate will necessarily be 
long, because we must face the fact that 
this issue is complex, and there are no 
simple answers. To the partisan, there 
may be simple yes“ or “no” solutions. 
But the American people expect us to 
put the national interest above partisan 
interest; and I have every confidence 
that we shall do precisely that. 

Mr. President, with the help of the 
distinguished minority leader, I have 
conducted a survey of the Senators who 
desire to speak before the motion of the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] is voted upon. I am informed 
that there are approximately 15 or 20 
Senators who wish to make speeches 
varying in length between 1 hour and 2 
hours. 

We expect to have the Senate convene 
on tomorrow morning at 9:30, and to 
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have the session run until late tomorrow 
evening. 

We expect to have the Senate convene 
on Monday morning at 9:30, and to have 
the session run until late Monday 
evening. 

We expect to have the Senate con- 
vene on Tuesday morning at 9:30. 

We are going to ask the Senate to 
approve a proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement which will permit the Sen- 
ate to have a quorum call at 4 p. m. on 
Tuesday, and thereafter to have 1 hour 
reserved under the control of the dis- 
tinguished minority leader [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND], to be used in support of his mo- 
tion. He may yield back all of it if he 
chooses to do so. Another hour will be 
reserved under the control of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUssELL], to be used in opposition 
to the motion. 

Mr. President, I have at the desk a 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
providing that after a quorum call at 
4 p. m., on Tuesday, 1 hour shall be re- 
served for each of those Senators, and 
then the Senate shall proceed to vote on 
the motion of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

At this time, I should like to have the 
formal agreement read, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Brsre in the chair). The proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement will be 
read, for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That on Tuesday, July 16, 1957, 
following a quorum call at the hour of 4 p. m., 
further debate on the motion of the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOwLAND] that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of H. R. 
6127, the the Civil Rights Act of 1957, shall 
be limited to not exceeding 1 hour on each 
side, to be controlied by the minority leader, 
on the part of those favoring the motion, and 


by Mr. RUSSELL, on the part of those opposing 
such motion, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous 
consent agreement? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, I desire to make a very brief 
statement. 

Mr, President, I well realize that many 
of the issues involved in the proposed 
legislation, the motion to proceed to con- 
sider which will be voted upon by the 
Senate on Tuesday next, represent to 
some Members of this body questions 
that are almost abstract. There are 
others who look upon this bill as an op- 
portunity for political advantage. There 
are those of us from some of the States 
of the Union who know we are dealing 
with an issue that is vital to the welfare 
of our States and to the peace and hap- 
piness and security of our people. 

An appeal was made to us at the out- 
set of the discussion to act as respon- 
sible men. We have endeavored, and 
shall endeavor in the days that lie ahead, 
to comport ourselves as responsible men. 

In entering into this agreement on a 
matter of such transcendent importance 
to our people, I believe that I am justified 
in appealing to every Member of the 
Senate to consider the issue on its mer- 
its, and in urging them, as responsible, 
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fairminded men, to investigate the var- 
ious amendments which will be proposed, 
and to deal with the issue as they would 
like to have it dealt with if they were 
in the position of some of those from 
the States that are principally af- 
fected by the proposed legislation and the 
powers it would create. 

We ask, Mr. President, that we be 
dealt with justly and fairly, as each 
Member of the Senate would ask to be 
dealt with if he should in the future be 
placed in the position that we occupy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? Without objection, 
the proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment is approved, 


IMPORTANCE OF ATTENDANCE OF 
SENATORS DURING CIVIL-RIGHTS 


DEBATE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I want to 
express my appreciation to every Mem- 
ber of the Senate, and particularly the 
minority leader and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], for their coop- 
eration in this matter. I want to say to 
the Members of the Senate there are 20 
speakers who wish to address them- 
selves to the question. We may likely 
have numerous rollcalls. It is possible 
that several motions may be made. The 
minority leader and I cannot control 
that situation. I want every Member on 
my side, and, yes, every Member of the 
Senate, to be on notice that until we 
vote on this motion, sometime after 4 
o’clock on Tuesday, the attendance and 
presence of Members of the Senate may 
be required, and that they will absent 
themselves on their own responsibility. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the minority leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I want to join the 
majority leader in expressing my appre- 
ciation to the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RusseLt] and all other 
Senators on both sides of the aisle for 
their cooperation in entering into this 
unanimous-consent agreement and for 
the tone and character of the debate 
and discussions that have been carried 
on, 

I should also like to make a special 
plea, in my responsibility as minority 
leader, to Senators on this side of the 
aisle to hold themselves available so long 
as debate is proceeding. I think the de- 
bate is of importance. I think there is 
much value in it. As the majority leader 
has indicated, we shall very likely have 
several live quorum calls tomorrow and 
Monday and Tuesday before we come to 
a vote under the terms of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, and it is al- 
ways possible that a point of order may 
be raised on a parliamentary question. 
So I think it is important that all Sena- 
tors keep themselves available so long as 
the Senate is in session. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 


Mr. Presi- 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
realizes that any Senator could rise and 
obtain recognition and make a motion to 
postpone to a day certain, or make a 
motion to postpone consideration of the 
motion indefinitely. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Or make a motion 
to lay on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Or make a 
motion to lay on the table. This is not 
the usual situation when we have 
unanimous- consent agreements and 
Members feel they need not show up 
until it is time to vote. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND THE SOVIET’S 
FESTIVAL OF YOUTH 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, while we 
are debating civil rights and are con- 
cerned with the threat of inflation, we 
must remain alert to the rest of the 
world and its problems. . 

Let me quote from the July 15 issue 
of Newsweek: 

Wansaw.— Reports reaching here indicate 
all Soviet Armed Forces at home and abroad 
were in a state of alert when the Central 
Committee met in Moscow to depose Molo- 
tov and company. Presumably under Mar- 
shal Zhukov's personal orders, tanks and 
planes were armed and ready to go into 
action at a moment's notice. 


I received a letter a few days ago 
from a friend in London, and among 
other things he said: 

The Government over here is deeply con- 
cerned about the Soviet’s Festival of Youth 
later this month. Thirty thousand young 
men and women from outside the Commu- 
nist orbit will attend—1,700 from Britain 
alone and 2,000 each from France, Italy and 
Germany, and they—the Kremlin—are cur- 
rently sending a charter ship through the 
Mediterranean to pick up the various Middle 
East contingents of youth. 


At this time I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp following my 
remarks what the diplomatic corre- 
spondent of the London Sunday Times 
had to say on June 30 regarding this 
monster meeting, the World Youth Fes- 
tival, that is coming off in Moscow this 
month. 

Some of my colleagues may remember 
that several weeks ago there was a 
group of Japanese and Asian youths 
who were received on the Hill. This 
group also had been invited to go to 
Moscow, but decided instead to attend 
the meeting at Mackinaw Island, under 
the auspices of Moral Re-Armament. At 
that time I had something to say in the 
Recorp in relation to the meeting at 
Mackinaw Island. 

Moscow is reaching out for the minds 
of the youths, and if we fail to carry 
out appropriate action in relation to 
civil rights, our failure will be used to 
influence the youth of other countries. 

I do not say at this time what that 
appropriate action should be, but I do 
say that in our concern about civil rights 
we should not close our eyes to the real 
challenge which is facing us abroad, 
namely, the peace of the world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Wisconsin? 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the London Sunday Times of 
June 30, 1957] 


ONE THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED BRITONS von 
Moscow FEsSTIVAL—YOUTH VISIT MISGIVINGS 


(By Nicholas Carroll) 


With only a month to go before the cur- 
tain rings up on Moscow's monster World 
Youth Festival, some 1,700 young Britons be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 30 have under- 
taken to attend it for the all-in price of 
£47 a head. It is no secret that this sub- 
stantial number is a matter of concern not 
only to the Government, but also to church 
leaders, the National Union of Students, and 
the Standing Conference of National Vol- 
untary Youth Organizations. 5 

About 30,000 young people will be pour- 
ing into Moscow from the corners of the 
earth at the end of July for the festival. 
It promises to be the most spectacular of the 
6 youth festivals sponsored by the 2 Com- 
munist-front organizations, the World Fed- 
eration of Democratic Youth and the In- 
ternational Union of Students. 

The organizers are soft-pedalling the 
political aspects, but its basic motive is the 
promotion of world communism. 

The Bishop of Willesden, the Rt. Rev. G. E. 
Ingle, recently warned readers of the Church 
Times that “our youngsters will return to 
this country with an entirely false impression 
of what life under communism means,” 
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The bishop’s misgivings appear to have 
their counterpart in Moscow. Readers of the 
Moscow youth paper Moskovsky Komsomo- 
lets have been warned not to be impressed 
by guests’ clothes, jewelery, cigarette cases 
and lighters. The U. S. S. R.'s electricity 
power stations are worth any number of 
wonderful cigarette lighters the paper 
observed. 

It is current talk in Moscow that some 
Russian students intend to show foreign 
students the discomforts of normal Soviet 
housing conditions; and recently house com- 
mandants have called meetings of tenants 
and forbidden them to bring foreigners home. 

The judge from the program there will be 
little occasion for exploration of Moscow’s 
seamier side. The enormous range of activi- 
ties for the festival fortnight includes con- 
certs, ballet, sports, demonstrations, and 
political discussion groups—the climax will 
be a ball in the Kremlin and the planting 
by each participant of a tree in “Friendship 
Park.” 

The organizers granted generous quotas of 
invitations to Western European coun- 
tries—France, Italy, and Finland were given 
2,000 each—as well as to Asian countries. 

Surprisingly the Indian Government has 
decided that only 60 of the 500 invitations to 
Moscow may be accepted. It is insisting that 
the contingent shall be a thoroughly repre- 
sentative cross-section of Indian youth. 

It can be generally assumed, on the basis 
of previous festivals, that about one-third 
of the Britons are Communists, one third 
fellow-travelers, and one-third non-Com- 
munist. This last third includes students 
from Oxford, Cambridge, and London Uni- 
versities and from the London School of 
Economics, many of them students of Rus- 
sian, 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 9:30 
A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If I may 
have the attention of the minority 
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leader, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its delibera- 
tions today, it stand in recess until 9:30 
o'clock a. m. tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR MORNING HOUR ON 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be the usual morning hour after 
the Senate convenes tomorrow, for the 
introduction of bills, petitions, memo- 
rials, and the transaction of other rou- 
tine business, with statements to be lim- 
ited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER TO RECOGNIZE SENATOR 
MANSFIELD AFTER MORNING 
HOUR ON TOMORROW 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the morning hour to- 
morrow the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Mansrietp] be 
recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, it is so ordered. 


TESTIMONY OF SECRETARY HUM- 
PHREY BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
FINANCE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, this 
morning the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. George Humphrey, concluded 14 
days of testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Finance, during which 
time some 1,500 pages of testimony were 
given. At the conclusion of the Secre- 
tary’s testimony this morning, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, the very able senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], issued 
a statement. Ishould like to quote a few 
sentences from the statement, and I ask 
unanimous consent that then the entire 
statement be printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Virginia stated: 

I am aware of criticism voiced by at least 
one Member of the Senate even as the study 
is just beginning, that these hearings have 
been a failure, and that the jurisdiction of 
the Finance Committee has been questioned. 

I merely want to say that no committee 
in the Senate has responsibility for the 
matters concerned in this investigation as 
great as the Senate Finance Committee. 
Our committee has the responsibility for 
the public debt, determining the rates of 
interest to be paid on Federal obligations, 
and recommending Federal debt limitations. 
It has the responsibility for raising the rev- 
enue necessary to pay the Federal obliga- 
tions as enacted by Congress, including obli- 
gations incurred in the past. 

It is directly concerned in interest rates, 
as the Federal Government is the largest 
borrower in the world. It has a direct con- 
cern with inflation because of the Federal 
Government is the largest purchaser of goods 
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and services, and, as prices increase; it be- 
comes necessary to increase the tax revenue. 

It likewise has responsibility for tariffs 
and customs, which have a direct bearing 
on economic conditions. 

The resolution under which the commit- 
tee is conducting the hearings calls for 
study of: 

(1) The revenue, bonded indebtedness, and 
interest rates on all public obligations, in- 
cluding contingent liabilities; 

(2) Policies and procedures employed in 
the management of the public debt and 
the effect thereof on credit, interest rates 
and the Nation's economy and welfare; and 

(3) Factors which influence the availabil- 
ity and distribution of credit and interest 
rates thereon as they apply to public and 
private debt. 


Mr. President, after having attended 
14 days of these hearings, during which 
time the committee received very im- 
portant and valuable information from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, I am look- 
ing forward to the continuation of the 
hearings. I assure the Senate and the 
country that the hearings, under the 
able leadership of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrn], will be conducted on 
a profitable basis, and I feel confident 
some very outstanding recommendations 
will be made at the conclusion of the 
hearings. 

Exuisrr 1 
STATEMENT By SENATOR Harry F. BYRD, OF 

VIRGINIA, CHAIRMAN, SENATE FINANCE COM- 

MITTEE, AT CONCLUSION OF TESTIMONY BY 

SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY HUMPHREY IN 

HEARINGS ON FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE 

UNITED STATES 


Mr. Secretary, as your testimony concludes 
as Secretary of the Treasury, I want to ex- 
press to you the appreciation of this com- 
mittee for your cooperation, your patience, 
and the forthright answers you have given 
to the questions propounded to you. 

You have promptly supplied a great mass 
of detailed and enlightening information for 
the record. I believe your testimony and 
the opinions you have expressed in answer 
to the questions propounded by the mem- 
bers of the committee have provided an ex- 
cellent beginning to the examination of the 
financial condition of the United States, 
which this committee has undertaken. 

I am aware of criticism voiced by at least 
one Member of the Senate, even as the study 
is just beginning, that these hearings have 
been a failure, and that the jurisdiction of 
the Finance Committee has been questioned. 

I merely want to say that no committee 
in the Senate has responsibility for the mat- 
ters concerned in this investigation as great 
as the Senate Finance Committee. Our 
committee has the responsibility for the pub- 
lic debt, determining the rates of interest 
to be paid on Federal obligations, and 
recommending Federal debt lHmitations. It 
has the responsibility for raising the revenue 
necessary to pay the Federal obligations as 
enacted by Congress, including obligations 
incurred in the past. 

It is directly concerned in interest rates, 
as the Federal Government is the largest bor- 
rower in the world. It has a direct concern 
with inflation because the Federal Govern- 
ment is the largest purchaser of goods and 
services, and, as prices increase, it becomes 
necessary to increase the tax revenue. 

It likewise has responsibility for tariffs 
and customs, which have a direct bearing on 
economic conditions. 

The resolution under which the committee 
is conducting the hearings calls for study 
of: 

(1) The revenue, bonded indebtedness, and 
interest rates on all public obligations, in- 
cluding contingent liabilities; 
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(2) Policies and procedures employed in 
the management of the public debt and the 
effect thereof on credit, interest rates, and 
the Nation’s economy and welfare; and 

(3) Factors which influence the availabil- 
ity and distribution of credit and interest 
rates thereon as they apply to public and 
private debt. 

This committee is concerned also over 
possible results of a recession, even though 
it may be a minor one. It was developed by 
your testimony and by calculations of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion that should economic conditions revert 
to 1955, just 2 years ago, under the existing 
taxes, a deficit of $12 billion would occur. 

You stated, I believe, that to revert to a 
national income on a basis of 1955 would 
not be regarded by you as a major recession, 
yet a deficit of $12 billion coming at this 
time, especially in the light of the inflation, 
now so actively increasing, would create a 
very bad situation. 

I am even more convinced now than 1 
was at the beginning of your testimony that 
inflation is the most serious internal prob- 
lem in our country today. Had this renewal 
inflation started with a 100-cent dollar, the 
danger would not be so great, but it is 
alarming to note the fact that 48 cents 
of the 1939 dollar was lost up to 1953; in 
1954, 1955, and 1956 the value of the dollar 
was stable; in early 1956 inflation started 
again, causing a loss of 2 cents on the basis 
of the 1939 dollar, or 4 percent of the present 
dollar between April 1956 and April 1957. As 
of April 1957, the dollar value, as compared 
to 1939, was 49.8 cents. 

I am informed by qualified experts that 
the opinion is that in May and June and 
July that percentagewise the inflation has 
increased. 

We all know the terrible consequences of 
inflation, not only in property values but 
in the destruction of the democratic form 
of government. No democratic government 
can survive with a badly impaired currency. 
If we continue to debase the value of the 
American dollar, it is certain that the results 
will be disastrous. 

The causes for this new inflation have not 
yet been clearly shown. It was not due in 
the past year to deficit spending as it was 
in the 1940’s. It was not due in this period 
to increases in wages above productivity, 
because in the period from April 1956 to 
April 1957 these were not excessive. 

It is apparently not due to the conditions 
that debased the value of the dollar between 
1939 and 1952. 

The problem is to find the cause of this 
new inflation and then take the necessary 
measures to. stop it before disaster occurs. 

This committee is diligently attempting 
to discharge its responsibilities and to do so 
objectively in the light of conditions and 
testimony given by you and other distin- 
guished witnesses who will follow. 

It has been my privilege to serve with you 
closely during your 5 years of service as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. We have had our 
differences and some have been rather sharp, 
but I have a great admiration for your abil- 
ity and high patriotism. 

I regret that you are leaving the public 
service and wish you much contentment and 
happiness in whatever work you may under- 
take. 

The committee wishes to note that you 
have testified on 14 days since the hearings 
were started on June 18, and that your inter- 
rogation has covered 1,500 pages. 

The chairman has not checked the record, 
but your examination must be among the 
most exhaustive. I am advised unofficially 
that former Secretary of the Army Stevens 
also was on the witness stand 14 days, in an 
examination of some television fame earlier 
in this administration, 

This examination is into one of the most 
serious problems facing the American peo- 
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ple. It is not intended to be a three-ring 
circus. Members of the committee are tak- 
ing their obligations seriously, and have 
framed their examinations accordingly. 

Fourteen members of the committee have 
examined the witness on all aspects of the 
problem, and I believe they have exhausted 
his official and personal knowledge of the sit- 
uation confronting us. 

As chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee I am glad to have the opportunity to 
make this statement today because this is 
perhaps your last appearance before the 
committee as Secretary of the Treasury. It 
is possible the committee will want your 
counsel as time goes on, and, if so, I know 
you will be glad to appear whenever re- 
quested, 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Knowtanp that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, as I 
rise to address myself to this bill I am 
pleased that I can say with full sincerity 
and in good conscience that I speak for 
the rank and file of Georgians of every 
color, race, faith, and national origin. 

Harmony prevails today throughout 
Georgia among all our people. They are 
living and working together in pleasant, 
friendly relations and are taking advan- 
tage of our State’s limitless economic 
resources and opportunities. 

I am proud that Georgians are show- 
ing such good judgment and are refus- 
ing to allow outside influences to detract 
from the mutual respect and common 
determination which motivate their ef- 
forts to solve Georgia’s problems within 
the framework of Georgia’s authority 
and Georgia’s resources. 

Georgia is giving her people the real 
and important civil rights—not table 
pounding, empty words and false, unre- 
sulting hopes. 

And I do not believe that Georgians 
are alone in their view of the important 
things of life. The same standard of 
values, I feel, prevails among the great 
majority of the American people. I be- 
lieve they, too, wish to work out their 
problem along local self-determinative 

nes. 

Mr. President, if I am right in analyz- 
ing the wishes of the great bulk of the 
citizens of this Nation, it is viewed as a 
very serious matter when a branch of 
our Federal Government proposes, as it 
does in H. R. 6127, to create a commis- 
sion with limitless inquisitorial powers 
to meddle into—and through its med- 
dling to direct—the heart and detail of 
the social, economic, and political life of 
the United States of America. 

When Congress undertakes to enact 
laws giving special rights to minorities 
which are denied to the majority, then 
constitutional safeguards of all the peo- 
ple become meaningless. 

When Congress jeopardizes individual 
rights and transfers or creates rights in 
a special group or class, it is treading 
on dangerous ground. 

The rights of every American citizen— 
whatever his color, extraction, or na- 
tional origin—are threatened by this bill. 
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That is true whether he be a nisei 
farmer on the west coast, a colored 
steelworker in Toledo, a Catholic fisher- 
man in New England, a Mexican rancher 
in Texas, or a Jewish rabbi in Brooklyn, 

Mr. President, I should like to analyze 
some of the more salient passages of 
H. R. 6127, its effects on our Govern- 
ment and the dangers which I see in it 
for every American. 

H. R. 6127 is presented to this body 
as the administration’s civil rights bill. 
It is referred to in section 141 as the 
“Civil Rghts Act of 1957.” 

Under “Part I: Establishment of the 
Commission on Civil Rights,” section 
101 (a) reads as follows: 

There is created in the executive branch 
of the Government a Commission on Civil 
Rights. 


Section 101 (b) provides: 

The Commission shall be composed of six 
members who shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

Not more than three members shall at 
any one time be of the same political party. 


While this Commission will not be 
able to bestow a single additional right 
upon the American people, it will be 
vested with tremendous powers which, 
to the contrary, will jeopardize, en- 
croach upon, and actually take away 
existing rights. 

To paraphrase Justice Cardozo in 
A. L. A. Schechter Poultry Corporation 
v. United States (295 U. S. at p. 551): 
The delegated power of investigation 
which has found expression in this bill 
is not canalized within banks that keep 
it from overflowing. It is unconfined 
and vagrant. It is a grant of a roving 
commission to inquire into whatever 
the Commission may deem evil, and 
upon discovering them to inform the 
Attorney General to do with them any- 
thing he pleases, 

Which raises the question of why, 
if such powers are to be voted, they 
should not be placed in the hands of a 
Congressional committee rather than a 
Commission of the executive branch? 

The American people, in my opinion, 
have far more confidence in their elect- 
ed representatives than in executive ap- 
pointees who receive their jobs as po- 
litical rewards. 

Under section 101 (e) of this bill, the 
Commission would not even be per- 
mitted to name its own chairman and 
vice chairman. That prerogative, too, 
would be conferred on the Executive. 

Under the terms of section 102 the 
Commission is constituted as a law un- 
to itself and is given a blank check to 
write its own rules of procedure. Not 
a single line of that section even pur- 
ports to guarantee to those who may be 
called before the Commission that their 
constitutional rights will be respected 
by it. 

It does, however, graciously concede 
in sections 102 (b) and (c) that “a copy 
of the Commission’s rules shall be made 
available to the witness before the Com- 
mission” and that “witnesses at the 
hearings may be accompanied by their 
own counsel for the purpose of advising 
sea concerning their constitutional 
rig ts.” 
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From that point, section 102 pro- 
ceeds to enumerate the vast powers of 
the Commission to ignore and override 
the constitutional rights about which 
witnesses are to be accorded the privi- 
lege of being advised by counsel. 

Section 102 (d) vests in the Chair- 
man, or whomever he may designate 
as acting chairman, the absolute au- 
thority to “punish breaches of order 
and decorum and unprofessional ethics 
on the part of counsel, by censure and 
exclusion from the hearings.” The 
presiding officer is thereby constituted 
as both judge and jury from whose de- 
cision and judgment there is no ap- 
peal. 

No legislation proposed has ever 
opened an avenue for more flagrant 
abuse and intimidation of the American 
public. 

Section 102 (e) gives full authority for 
the conduct of star chamber sessions 
by the Commission, contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Constitutions of the 
United States and the individual States 
for public trial. Thereunder, at the 
arbitrary discretion of the Commission, 
not only the general public, but also the 
accused and the press, could be excluded 
from such secret meetings. 

Under this section, all the Commission 
has to do is to declare that the evidence 
or testimony to be heard may tend to 
defame, degrade, or incriminate any per- 
son and it can then lock its doors to the 
eyes and ears of the world. 

Furthermore, it—along with section 
102 (f)—makes it discretionary with the 
Commission whether to honor the re- 
quest of any person so accused to sub- 
pena witnesses in his behalf. This is 
an unheard-of procedure, because it is 
an established tenet of American juris- 
prudence that an accused person has the 
right to have subpenas issued for any 
and all individuals whose testimony he 
feels can shed light upon his innocence. 

Section 102 (g) surrounds testimony 
given in executive session with an iron 
curtain of secrecy. It provides that no 
evidence or testimony taken in executive 
session may be released or used in pub- 
lic sessions without the consent of the 
Commission. It even goes so far as to 
attach a criminal penalty to the action of 
anyone who might even inadvertently in 
casual conservation discuss the nature of 
such closed-door proceedings. 

Section 102 (h) is a give-and-take 
paragraph. It confers upon witnesses 
the right to submit brief and pertinent 
sworn statements in writing for inclu- 
sion in the record. But in the very next 
sentence it establishes the Commission 
as the sole judge of the pertinency of 
testimony and evidence adduced at its 
hearing and grants it the discretion to 
determine in that light whether such 
sworn statements shall be accepted for 
the record. 

Witnesses are permitted under section 
102 (i) to obtain transcripts of only that 
testimony which they themselves give 
and only then when authorized by the 
Commission. No provision is made for 
any person to obtain a copy of charges 
made against him by others at Commis- 
sion hearings, either in public or in 
private. 
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According to section 102 (j) witnesses 
are to be compensated at the rate of $4 
per day and 8 cents per mile if they can 
go and come to the hearings on the same 
day or $12 per day and 8 cents per mile 
if distances traveled necessitate over- 
night trips. By the same token, how- 
ever, section 103 (a) provides that Com- 
mission members shall draw salaries of 
$50 for each day of session in addition 
to $12 per diem and 8 cents per mile, 
regardless of the distance they are 
required to travel. 

No provision is made for any period of 
advance notice of Commission hearings. 

No provision is made for any public 
announcement of Commission meetings 
or hearings. 

No provision is made for notification 
of persons against whom charges are to 
be made. 

No provision is made for persons ad- 
versely affected by testimony taken by 
the Commission to be present when they 
are accused or later to confront and 
cross-examine their accusers. 

No provision is made for accused per- 
sons to have access to testimony con- 
cerning themselves, whether adverse or 
favorable, unless it is officially released. 

No provision is made for accused per- 
sons to offer rebuttal or in anywise to 
set the Commission records straight. 

Mr. President, I submit that the seeds 
of tyranny are sown in this measure. 

Under the procedures established here- 
in, it would be possible for the Commis- 
sion to convene one afternoon and sum- 
mon a witness and all of his records from 
the other end of the State to attend a 
hearing the following morning. 

It would be possible for a person to be 
slandered and smeared and not know 
about it until he read it in the newspaper. 

It would be possible for the Commis- 
sion to release adverse testimony and to 
suppress favorable testimony. 

It would be possible for the Commis- 
sion to make irresponsible and un- 
founded attacks upon individuals, firms, 
and organizations with arrogant impu- 
nity and absolute immunity from ac- 
countability. 

Never has so much power been con- 
centrated in the hands of so few. 

Never have the rights of the American 
people been left so starkly at the merey 
of the caprices of 6 men from whose arbi- 
trary judgment there would be no appeal 
and no recourse. 

Section 104, dealing with the duties of 
the Commission, reads in part as follows: 

The Commission shall— 

(1) investigate allegations in writing un- 
der oath or affirmation that certain citizens 
of the United States are being deprived of 
their right to vote by reason of their color, 
race, religion, or national origin; which writ- 
ing, under oath or affirmation, shall set forth 
the facts upon which said belief or beliefs 
are based; 

(2) study and collect information concern- 
Ing legal developments constituting a denial 
pf equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution; and 

(3) appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to equal 
protection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion. 


Such broad jurisdiction coupled with 
such arbitrary powers raises many ques- 
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Do “allegations in writing” include 
wild charges by irresponsible crackpots 
or distorted half-truths by motivated 
slanderers? 

Does the inclusion of “religion” mean 
that this Congress is attempting to elim- 
inate by legislation one of the most 
sacred of our constitutional prohibitions 
upon the arbitrary exercise of its pow- 
er—that “Congress shall make no law re- 


specting an establishment of religion or 


prohibiting the free exercise thereof“? 

Does the power to “study and collect 
information concerning legal devel- 
ments” expose to the purview and criti- 
cism of this Commission the decisions of 
the courts of our States? 

Who is to define what constitutes a 
denial of equal protection of the laws un- 
der the Constitution” which the Commis- 
sion is directed to study? 

Is the phrase, “granting the authority 
to appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to 
equal protection of the laws,“ just an- 
other way of authorizing a study of un- 
warranted economie pressure” applied by 
reason of “sex, color, race, religion or 
national origin” as provided in the ad- 
ministration’s original bill? 

An examination of H. R. 6127 affords 
no other conclusion but that—instead of 
spelling out the powers of the proposed 
Commission—the language of the bill is 
loosely drawn by design—loosely drawn 
in order to remove all control of Con- 
gress over the deliberations of the Com- 
mission and to deprive the people of this 
Nation of their basic rights in its con- 
duct. 

The language of H. R. 6127 affords no 
protection to the people from the poten- 
tial abuse of powers granted to the Com- 
mission and to the Attorney General 
under it. 

In that sense, Mr. President, H. R. 
6127 is even more vicious in its implica- 
tions than was the original administra- 
tion proposal. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the possi- 
bilities under it for evil results are end- 
less. 

While provision is made in section 
104 (c) for the demise of this Commis- 
sion after 2 years, we all know that, as 
a practical matter, commissions never 
die or fade away. 

I predict that, if created, 2 years hence 
the sponsors of this Commission will be 
back asking Congress not only to con- 
tinue it but also to grant to it even 
broader powers, greatly increased ap- 
propriations, and a much larger staff. 

It should be pointed out that it is pos- 
sible under the wording of section 105 
(c of this bill for this Commission 
to consult with and seek the advice of 
nongovernmental private organizations, 
however partisan may be their purpose 
or however self-serving and biased may 
be their motives, I ask in all candor if 
such an authorization is good govern- 
mental practice worthy of intelligent 
consideration? 

Section 105 (e) requires all Federal 
agencies to cooperate with this Com- 
mission. Whether this means to the ex- 
tent of furnishing it with confidential 
and classified information is not made 
clear. 
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It should also be noted—and viewed 
with alarm—that the Commission is 
authorized by section 105 (b) to accept 
and utilize services of voluntary and un- 
compensated personnel in its activities. 
It should further be noted that such per- 
sonnel, under secton 105 (c), are spe- 
cifically exempted from the conflict-of- 
interest provisions of the Criminal Code 
of the United States. 

I do not have to remind Senators that 
this provision will make it possible for 
persons with divided loyalties to engage 
in practices for this Commission which 
would be punishable as crimes. if allowed 
by any other agency of the Federal 
Government. Neither do I have to re- 
mind Senators that these 2 sections— 
105 (b) and (c)—provide a deliberately 
contrived vehicle through which chronic 
meddlers with selfish axes to grind and 
the hired hatchetmen of partisan organ- 
izations not only can influence the 
course of the Commission, but also give 
their direction to its deliberations and 
activities. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
able and distinguished junior Senator 
from Georgia if the bill does not con- 
template that the Commission shall act 
as a quasi-judicial body. 

Mr. TALMADGE. It certainly does. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yet the bill contains the 
astounding provision to which the Sena- 
tor has alluded, that the Commission can 
accept the services of volunteers to assist 
it in the discharge of its quasi-judicial 
functions: 

Mr. TALMADGE. Iam covering that 
in my remarks in a moment. 

Let us look at two of the provisions and 
penalties of Federal law from which such 
personnel—along with members of the 
Commission and members of advisory 
committees constituted by the Commis- 
sion—will be exempted by this act. 

I know that the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina will be interested 
in these provisions. 

One is section 281, chapter 15, title 18 
of the United States Code, which pro- 
vides a maximum penalty of $10,000 fine 
and/or 2 years’ imprisonment for any 
Federal employee who “directly or in- 
directly receives or agrees to receive, any 
compensation for any services rendered 
or to be rendered, either by himself or 
another, in relation to any proceeding, 
contract, claim, controversy, charge, ac- 
eusation, arrest, or other matter in 
which the United States is a party or 
directly or indirectly interested before 
any department, agency, court-martial, 
officer, or any civil, military, or naval 
commission.” 

The other is section 1914, chapter 15, 
title 18 of the United States Code which 
provides a maximum penalty of $1,000 
fine and/or 6 months’ imprisonment for 
any Federal employee who “receives any 
salary in connection with his services as 
such an official or employee from any 
source other than the Government of the 
United States, except as may be contrib- 
uted out of the treasury of any State, 
county, or municipality”; as well as for 
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any person, association, or corporation 
which “makes any contribution to, or in 
any way supplements the salary of, any 
Government official or employee for the 
services performed by him for the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” 

All the employees of the Commission 
would be specifically exempted from 
those two criminal statutes and from 
gaer criminal statutes which I did not 


Those are penalties of the law—along 
with four other less directly related pro- 
hibitions—which members of this Com- 
mission and voluntary personnel picked 
by them can flaunt with impunity. 

I ask, Mr. President, is it the wish of 
the Senate to create an inquisitorial 
Commission immune from all legal re- 
straint and free to pursue whatever par- 
tisan course it may choose without ac- 
countability for its actions? 

I further ask you, Mr. President, is it 
not a dangerous precedent for this Sen- 
ate to set to create within any agency 
of the Federal Government an elite per- 
sonnel superior even to the operation of 
the laws of the land and the reproof of 
the judiciary? 

I can foresee, Mr. President, many 
grave abuses which could arise out of 
such an exemption—not the least of 
which is that personnel so freed from the 
restraint of our conflict-of-interest laws 
will thus be enabled to act as both in- 
vestigator and prosecutor in cases in 
which they and their organizations have 
a vindictive interest. 

Such a procedure, Mr. President, is 
completely alien to our constitutional 
concept of government by law as op- 
posed to government by men. 

And let us look to the possible effects 
of certain other provisions. 

Under section 105 (f) it would be 
possible for 3 subcommittees of the 
Commission to conduct 3 public hearings 
or three executive-session hearings si- 
multaneously in different parts of the 
country. It is impossible to see how in- 
telligent direction could be given to the 
activities of a body embarking on so 
many different tangents. 

Full powers of subpena and every com- 
pulsion of Federal investigatory author- 
ity are granted by sections 105 (f) and 
(g). 

On as little notice as it saw fit to give 
it could summon anyone to defend him- 
self against charges of which he was 
totally ignorant prior to receipt of the 
subpena. It could compel him to bring 
with him all personal and business rec- 
ords which the Commission might desire 
to inspect. Furthermore, he would be 
required to comply, regardless of the cost 
or inconvenience to himself or his busi- 
ness, and failure to do so in any par- 
ticular would make him subject to fine 
or imprisonment, or both, for contempt. 

It is obvious that such a Commission, 
through its investigations, could deprive 
a man of his fundamental constitutional 
rights of freedom of speech, security of 
papers and personal effects, freedom 
from unreasonable searches and seizures, 
protection from unfounded warrants, 
freedom from double jeopardy, freedom 
from self-incrimination, freedom from 
deprivation of property without due 
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process of law, the right to a speedy, 
public trial by an impartial jury, the 
right to be tried in the district of the 
alleged offense, the right to know the 
charges made against him, the right to 
seek damages in court, the right to con- 
front his accusers, the full protection of 
common law, and the other unspecified, 
but nevertheless inalienable, rights such 
as respect for the dignity and integrity 
of a free man living in a free country. 

Upon application of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States any person 
failing to respond to a subpena or re- 
fusing to be intimidated by the Com- 
mission may be cited for contempt in any 
Federal district court either where the 
recalcitrant witness resides or where the 
hearing is held or is to have taken place. 

That provision and the entire concept 
of this Commission constitute tyranny in 
its rankest form. 

So much for part I of the bill. 

Part II calls for one additional As- 
sistant Attorney General in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of assisting the Civil Rights Com- 
mission in the exercise of its broad 
onors of investigation and intimida- 

ion. 

While, Mr. President, after studying 
the bill I concede the Attorney General 
is in need of another assistant, it is not 
for the purpose stated. It would be a 
pleasure for me to vote to hire him an 
assistant if that assistant were to be a 
good lawyer, well-grounded in constitu- 
tional law and capable of drafting bills 
which would adhere to, rather than fly 
oo teeth of, the organic law of the 


As insidious and dangerous as are 
parts I and II of the bill, they are paled 
into comparative insignificance by the 
+ ag Machiavellism of parts III and 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to my senior colleague. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I note that my dis- 
tinguished colleague has referred to the 
Attorney General having another assist- 
ant. What the bill does is to create 
not only the assistant, but also a sec- 
tion composed of undetermined numbers 
of other lawyers to work under him, does 
it not? 

Mr. TALMADGE. There is no limita- 
tion on the number he may employ. 

Mr. RUSSELL. A whole section would 
be established. I unhesitatingly assert 
that if the new section is created, there 
will be, within 12 months after its crea- 
tion, nearer 200 lawyers in that section 
than the 1 assistant to whom my col- 
league has referred. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Under the terms 
of the bill, a thousand or two thousand 
lawyers could be employed, if the At- 
torney General saw fit, and could be 
paid whatever salary he wished to pay. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to the senior Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Cannot the Senator pre- 
dict with confidence that if the bill is 
enacted, and when the Attorney General 
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has finished appointing all the new law- 
yers in the proposed Civil Rights Divi- 
sion, we can say, as our ancestors did 
in the Declaration of Independence, that 
the Government has swarms of officers to 
eat up the substance of the people? 

Mr. TALMADGE. That certainly 
could be said, and probably would be 
said, if the bill were passed. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not true that all 
the lawyers and assistants would require 
secretarial help? 

Mr. TALMADGE. They would re- 
quire secretarial help; and they, in turn, 
would require more supervisors to look 
after them. There would be an endless 
group of bureaucrats to harass the peo- 


ple. 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
— 5 TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yie. f 


Mr. THURMOND. [Isit not also true 
that all those lawyers and secretaries 
would go on the retirement rolls and 
would be paid retirement benefits by the 
Government; and that that expense 
could run up into hundreds and hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, which 
would have to be paid by the taxpayers? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. The amount could run 
into millions of dollars. 

Although we of Congress are told that 
this measure is designed principally to 
protect the already constitutionally 
guaranteed right to vote, parts III and 
Iv—through the amendment process— 
are very carefully grafted into the ex- 
isting civil rights statutes of the Nation. 

In properly evaluating the far-reach- 
ing effect of so amending the existing 
law, one must remember that the exist- 
ing laws stem from the passions which 
flamed throughout this Nation immedi- 
ately before and for years after the War 
Between the States. Most of them were 
enacted during a period of hatred and 
strife when the States of the South lay 
conquered and prostrate in much the 
same status as were the countries of 
Germany and Japan at the close of 
World War II. 

The full import of the amendments 
contemplated by the bill can be grasped 
only by reading in context both the law 
as it now stands and the amendments 
proposed to it. 

In order that the Members of the Sen- 
ate might have that opportunity prior 
to casting their votes on this measure I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed herewith in the RECORD, as a por- 
tion of my remarks, chapters 20 and 21 
of title 42 of the United States Code, 
sections 1971-1972, and sections 1981- 
1994; section 1343, chapter 85 of title 28 
of the United States Code and those por- 
tions of H. R. 6127 designated as parts 
III and IV. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

CHAPTER 20.—ELECTIVE FRANCHISE 
Section 
1971. Race, color, or previous condition not 
to affect right to vote. 
1972. Interference with freedom of elections. 
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Sro. 1971. Race, color, or previous condition 
not to affect right to vote. 


All citizens of the United States who are 
otherwise qualified by law to vote at any 
election by the people in any State, Terri- 
tory, district, county, city, parish, township, 
school district, municipality, or other terri- 
torial subdivision, shall be entitled and 
allowed to vote at all such elections, without 
distinction of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude; any constitution, law, 
custom, usage, or regulation of any State 
or Territory, or by or under its authority, to 
the contrary notwithstanding. (Rev. Stat., 
sec. 2004.) 

DERIVATION 

Act May 31, 1870, (ch. 114, sec. 1, 16 Stat. 
140). 

Sec, 1972. Interference with freedom of elec- 
tions. 

No officer of the Army or Navy of the United 
States shall prescribe or fix, or attempt to 
prescribe or fix, by proclamation, order, or 
otherwise, the qualifications of voters in 
any State, or in any manner interfere with 
the freedom of any election in any State, or 
with the exercise of the free right of suffrage 
in any State. (Rev. Stats., sec. 2003.) 

DERIVATION 
Act Feb. 25, 1865 (ch. 52, sec. 1, Stat. 
4377). 
CHAPTER 21.—Civi. RIGHTS 
Section 
1981. Equal rights under the law. 
1982. Property rights of citizens. 
1983. Civil action for deprivation of rights. 
1984. Same: review of proceedings. 
1985. Conspiracy to interfere with civil 
rights. 
(1) Preventing officer from perform- 
ing duties. 
(2) Obstructing justice; intimidat- 
ing party, witness, or juror. 
(3) Depriving persons of rights or 
privileges. 
1986. Same; action for neglect to prevent. 
1987, Prosecution of violation of certain laws. 
1988. Proceedings in vindication of civil 
rights. 


1989. Commissioners; appointment of per- 
sons to execute warrants. 

1990, Marshal to obey precepts; refusing to 
receive or execute process. 

1991. Fees; persons appointed to execute 
process, 

1992. Speedy trial. 

1993. Aid of military and naval forces. 

1994. Peonage abolished. 

Serc. 1981. Equal rights under the law 

All persons within the jurisdiction of the 

United States shall have the same right in 

every State and Territory to make and en- 

force contracts, to sue, be parties; give evi- 

dence, and to the full and equal benefit of all 

laws and proceedings for the security of per- 

sons and property as is enjoyed by white 

citizens, and shall be subject to like punish- 

ment, pains, penalties, taxes, licenses, and 

exactions of every kind, and to no other. (Re- 

vised Statutes, sec. 1977.) 


DERIVATION 


Act May 31, 1870, chapter 114, section 16, 
16 Statute 144. 


Sec. 1982. Property rights of citizens 

All citizens of the United States shall have 
the same right, in every State and Territory, 
as is enjoyed by white citizens thereof to 
inherit, purchase, lease, sell, hold, and convey 
real and personal property. (Revised Stat- 
utes, sec. 1978.) 

DERIVATION 

Act April 9, 1866, chapter 31, section 1, 14 

Statute 27. 
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Sec. 1983. Civil action for deprivation of 
rights. 


Every person who, under color of any 
statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, or 
usage, of any State or Territory, subjects, or 
causes to be subjected, any citizen of the 
United States or other person within the 
jurisdiction thereof to the deprivation of any 
rights, privileges, or immunities secured by 
the Constitution and laws, shall be liable to 
the party injured in any action at law, suit in 
equity, or other proper proceeding for redress, 
(Revised Statutes, sec. 1979.) 


DERIVATION 


Act April 20, 1871, chapter 22, section 1, 
17 Statute 13. 


Sec. 1984. Same; review of proceedings 


All cases arising under the provisions of 
this act in the courts of the United States 
shall be reviewable by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, without regard to the sum 
in controversy, under the same provisions and 
regulations as are provided by law for the 
review of other causes in said court. (Mar. 
1, 1875, ch. 114, sec. 5, 18 Stat. 337.) 


REFERENCES IN TEXT 


This act, referred to in the text, has 
reference to act March 1, 1875. Sections 1 
and 2 of said act, March 1, 1875, were not 
classified to this Code. Sections 3 and 4 of 
said act, March 1, 1875, formerly classified 
to sections 44 and 45 of title 8, were repealed 
by act June 25, 1948, chapter 645, section 21, 
62 Statute 862, and are now covered by sec- 
tions 243 and 3231 of title 18, Crimes and 
Criminal Procedure. Section 5 of said act 
March 1, 1875, is classified to this section. 


Sec, 1985. Conspiracy to interfere with civil 
rights— 

(1) Preventing officer from performing 
duties: If two or more persons in any State 
or Territory conspire to prevent, by force, 
intimidation, or threat, any person from 
accepting or holding any office, trust, or place 
of confidence under the United States, or 
from discharging any duties thereof; or to in- 
duce by like means any officer of the United 
States to leave any State, district, or place, 
where his duties as an officer are required to 
be performed, or to injure him in his person 
or property on account of his lawful dis- 
charge of the duties of his office, or while 
engaged in the lawful discharge thereof, or 
to injure his property so as to molest, inter- 
rupt, hinder, or impede him in the discharge 
of his official duties; 

(2) Obstructing justice; intimidating 
party, witness, or furor: If two or more per- 
sons in any State or Territory conspire to 
deter, by force, intimidation, or threat, any 
party or witness in any court of the United 
States from attending such court, or from 
testifying to any matter pending therein, 
freely, fully, and truthfully, or to injure such 
party or witness in his person or property on 
account of his having so attended or testified, 
or to influence the verdict, presentment, or 
indictment of any grand or petit juror in 
any such court or to injure such juror in 
his person or property on account of any 
verdict, presentment, or indictment lawfully 
assented to by him, or of his being or having 
been such juror; or if two or more persons 
conspire for the purpose of impeding, hinder- 
ing, obstructing, or defeating, in any manner, 
the due course of justice in any State or 
Territory, with intent to deny to any citizen 
the equal protection of the laws, or to injure 
him or his property for lawfully enforcing, or 
attempting to enforce, the right of any per- 
son, or class of persons, to the equal protec- 
tion of the laws; 

(3) Depriving persons of rights or privi- 
leges: If two or more persons in any State 
or Territory conspire or go in disguise on the 
highway or on the premises of another, for 
the purpose of depriving, either directly or 
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indirectly, any person or class of persons of 
the equal protection of the laws or of equal 
privileges and immunities under the laws; or 
for the purpose of preventing or hindering 
the constituted authorities of any State or 
Territory from giving or securing to all per- 
sons within such State or Territory the equal 
protection of the laws; or if two or more 
persons conspire to prevent by force, intimi- 
dation, or threat, any citizen who is law- 
fully entitled to vote, from giving his sup- 
port or advocacy in a legal manner, toward 
or in favor of the election of any lawfully 
qualified person as an elector for President 
or Vice President, or as a Member of Con- 
gress of the United States; or to injure any 
citizen in person or property on account of 
such support or advocacy; in any case of con- 
spiracy set forth in this section, if one or 
more persons engaged therein do, or cause 
to be done, any act in furtherance of the 
object of such conspiracy, whereby another 
is injured in his person or property, or de- 
prived of having and exercising any right 
or privilege of a citizen of the United States, 
the party so injured or deprived may have 
an action for the recovery of damages, occa- 
sioned by such injury or deprivation, against 
any one or more of the conspirators. (Rev. 
Stat., sec. 1980.) 


DERIVATION 


Acts July 31, 1861 (ch. 33, 12 Stat. 284); 
April 30, 1871 (ch. 22, sec. 2, 17 Stat. 13). 


Sec. 1986. Same; action for neglect to prevent. 


Every person who, having knowledge that 
any of the wrongs conspired to be done, and 
mentioned in section 1985 of this title, are 
about to be committed, and having power to 
prevent or aid in preventing the commission 
of the same, neglects or refuses so to do, if 
such wrongful act be committed, shall be 
lable to the party injured, or his legal rep- 
resentatives, for all damages caused by such 
wrongful act, which such person by reason- 
able diligence could have prevented; and 
such damages may be recovered in an action 
on the case; and any number of persons 
guilty of such wrongful neglect or refusal 
may be joined as defendants in the action; 
and if the death of any party be caused by 
any such wrongful act and neglect, the legal 
representatives of the deceased shall have 
such action therefor, and may recover not 
exceeding $5,000 damages therein, for the 
benefit of the widow of the deceased, if there 
be one, and if there be no widow, then for 
the benefit of the next of kin of the de- 
ceased. But no action under the provisions 
of this section shall be sustained which is 
not commenced within 1 year after the cause 
of action has occurred. (Rev. Sat. sec. 
1981.) 

DERIVATION 

Act April 20, 1871 (ch. 22, sec. 6, 17 Stat. 
15). 

Sec. 1987. Prosecution of violation of certain 
laws. 


The United States attorneys, marshals, and 
deputy marshals, the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the district and territorial courts, 
with power to arrest, imprison, or bail of- 
fenders, and every other officer who is espe- 
cially empowered by the President, are au- 
thorized and required, at the expense of the 
United States, to institute prosecutions 
against all persons violating any of the pro- 
visions of section 1990 of this title or of 
sections 5506-5516 and 6518-5532 of the 
Revised Statutes, and to cause such persons 
to be arrested, and imprisoned or bailed, 
for trial before the court of the United States 
or the territorial court having ce of 
the offense. (Rev. Stat. sec. 1982; June 25, 
1948, ch. 646, sec. 1, 62 Stat. 909.) 


DERIVATION 
Acts April 9, 1866 (ch. 31, sec. 4, 14 Stat. 


28); May 31, 1870 (ch. 114, sec, 9, 16 Stat. 
142). 
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REFERENCES IN TEXT 


Revised Statutes, sections 5506-5516 and 
5518-5532, referred to in this section, 
which related to crimes against the elective 
franchise and civil rights of citizens, were 
all repealed by acts March 4, 1909 (ch. 
321, sec. 341, 35 Stat. 1153), or February 8, 
1894 (ch. 25, sec. 1, 28 Stat. 37). However, 
the provisions of sections 5508, 5510, 5516, 
5518, and 5524-5532 were substantially re- 
enacted by said act March 4, 1909, and were 
classified to former sections 51, 52, 54-59, 
246, 428, and 443-445 of title 18. Such sec- 
tions of title 18 were repealed by act June 25, 
1948 (ch. 645, sec, 21, 62 Stat. 862), and 
are now covered by sections 241, 242, 372, 
592, 593, 752, 1071, 1581, 1583, and 1588 of 
title 18, Crimes and Criminal Procedure. 

CHANGE OF NAME 

Act June 25, 1948, substituted “United 
States attorneys” in lieu of “district attor- 
neys.” See section 501 of title 28, Judiciary 
and Judicial Procedure. 


Sec. 1988. Proceedings in vindication of civil 
rights. 

The jurisdiction in civil and criminal mat- 
ters conferred on the district courts by the 
provisions of this chapter and title 18, for 
the protection of all persons in the United 
States in their civil rights, and for their 
vindication, shall be exercised and enforced 
in conformity with the laws of the United 
States, so far as such laws are suitable to 
carry the same into effect; but in all cases 
where they are not adapted to the object, 
or are deficient in the provisions necessary 
to furnish suitable remedies and punish of- 
fenses against law, the common law, as mod- 
ified and changed by the constitution and 
statutes of the State wherein the court hav- 
ing jurisdiction of such civil or criminal 
cause is held, so far as the same is not in- 
consistent with the Constitution and laws 
of the United States, shall be extended to 
and govern the said courts in the trial and 
disposition of the cause, and, if it is of a 
criminal nature, in the infliction of punish- 
ment on the party found guilty. (Rev. 
Stat., sec. 722.) 


DERIVATION 


Acts April 9, 1866, chapter 31, section 3, 
14th United States Statutes at Large, page 
27; May 31, 1870, chapter 114, section 18, 
16th United States Statutes at Large, page 
144, 

REFERENCES IN TEXT 


In the original “this chapter and title 18” 
reads “this title and of title ‘Civil Rights’, 
and of title Crimes',“ meaning titles XIII, 
XXIV, and LXX of the Revised Statutes. 


FEDERAL RULES OF CIVIL PROCEDURE 


Effect of rule 69 on this section, see note by 
Advisory Committee under said rule, follow- 
ing section 2072 of title 28, Judiciary and 
Judicial Procedure. 

Execution, see said rule 69. 


FEDERAL RULES OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 


Scope and application, see rules 1 and 54, 
following section 3771 of title 18, Crimes and 
Criminal Procedure. 


Sec. 1989. Commissioners; appointment of 
persons to execute warrants. 


The district courts of the United States 
and the district courts of the Territories, 
from time to time, shall increase the num- 
ber of commissioners, so as to afford a speedy 
and convenient means for the arrest and 
examination of persons charged with the 
crimes referred to in section 1987 of this 
title; and such commissioners are authorized 
and required to exercise all the powers and 
duties conferred on them herein with regard 
to such offenses in like manner as they are 
authorized by law to exercise with regard 
to other offenses against the laws of the 
United States. Said commissioners are em- 
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powered, within their respective counties, to 
appoint, in writing, under their hands, one 
or more suitable persons, from time to time, 
who shall execute all such warrants or other 
process as the commissioners may issue in 
the lawful performance of their duties, and 
the persons so appointed shall have author- 
ity to summon and call to their aid the by- 
standers or posse comitatus of the proper 
county, or such portion of the land or naval 
forces of the United States, or of the militia, 
as may be necessary to the performance of 
the duty with which they are charged; and 
such warrants shall run and be executed 
anywhere in the State or Territory within 
which they are issued. (Revised Statutes, 
secs. 1983, 1984; March 3, 1911, ch. 231, sec. 
291, 36 Stat. 1167). 


DERIVATION 


Acts April 9, 1866, chapter 31, sections 4, 
5, 14th United States Statutes at Large, page 
28; May 31, 1870, chapter 114, sections 9, 10, 
16th United States Statutes at Large, page 
142. 

CHANGE OF NAME 


Act March 3, 1911, changed “circuit courts” 
to “district courts.” 


Src. 1990. Marshal to obey precepts; refusing 
to receive or execute process. 


Every marshal and deputy marshal shall 
obey and execute all warrants or other proc- 
ess, when directed to him, issued under the 
provisions of section 1989 of this title. 
Every marshal and deputy marshal who re- 
fuses to receive any warrant or other proc- 
ess when tendered to him, issued in pursu- 
ance of the provisions of this section or 
refuses or neglects to use all proper means 
diligently to execute the same, shall be liable 
to a fine in the sum of $1,000, for the bene- 
fit of the party aggrieved thereby. (Revised 
Statutes secs. 1985, 5517.) 


DERIVATION 


Revised Statutes sec. 1985 from acts April 
9, 1866, ch. 31, sec. 5, 14 Stat. 28; May 31, 
1870, ch. 114, sec. 10, 16 Stat. 142. 

Revised Statutes sec. 5517 from act May 
31, 1870, ch. 114, sec. 10, 16 Stat. 142. 


Sec. 1991. Fees; persons appointed to exe- 
cute process, 


Every person appointed to execute process 
under section 1989 of this title shall be en- 
titled to a fee of $5 for each party he may 
arrest and take before any commissioner, 
with such other fees as may be deemed rea- 
sonable by the commissioner for any addi- 
tional services necessarily performed by him, 
such as attending at the examination, keep- 
ing the prisoner in custody, and providing 
him with food and lodging during his deten- 
tion, and until the final determination of 
the commissioner; such fees to be made up 
in conformity with the fees usually charged 
by the officers of the courts of justice within 
the proper district or county, as near as may 
be practicable, and paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States on the certificate of the 
judge of the district within which the arrest 
is made, and to be recoverable from the de- 
fendant as part of the judgment in case of 
conviction. (Revised Statutes section 1987.) 


DERIVATION 
Acts April 9, 1866, chapter 31, section 7, 
14 Stat. 29; May 31, 1870, chapter 114, section 
16, 16 Stat. 143. 


Sec. 1992. Speedy trial. 


Whenever the President has reason to be- 
lieve that offenses have been, or are likely 
to be committed against the provisions of 
section 1980 of this title or of sections 5506— 
5516 and 5518—5532 of the Revised Statutes, 
within any judicial district, it shall be law- 
ful for him, in his discretion, to direct the 
judge, marshal, and United States attorney 
of such district to attend at such place 
within the district, and for such time as 
he may designate, for the purpose of the 
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more speedy arrest and trial of persons so 
charged, and it shall be the duty of every 
judge or other officer, when any such requisi- 
tion is received by him to attend at the 
place and for the time therein designated. 
(Revised Statutes section 1988; June 25, 
1948, chapter 646, section 1, 62 Stat. 909.) 
DERIVATION 

Act April 9, 1866, chapter 31, section 8, 14 

Statute 29. 
REFERENCES IN TEXT 

Revised Statutes, sections 5506-5516 and 
5518-5532, referred to in this section, which 
related to crime against the elective fran- 
chise and civil rights of citizens, were all 
repealed by acts March 4, 1909, chapter 321, 
section 341, 35 Statute 1153, or February 8, 
1894, chapter 25, section 1, 28 Statute 37. 
However, the provisions of sections 5508, 
5510, 5516, 5518, and 5524-5532 were sub- 
stantially reenacted by said act March 4, 1909, 
and were classified to former sections 51, 
52, 54-59, 246, 428, and 443-445 of title 18. 
Such sections of title 18 were repealed by 
act June 25, 1948, chapter 645, section 21, 
62 Statutes 862, and are now covered by sec- 
tions 241, 242, 372, 592, 593, 752, 1071, 1581, 
1583, and 1588 of title 18, Crimes and Crim- 
inal Procedure. 


CHANGE OF NAME 

Act June 25 1948, substituted “United 
States attorney” in lieu of “district attor- 
ney.” See section 501 of title 28, Judiciary 
and Judicial Procedure. 
Sec. 1993. Aid of military and naval forces 

It shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, or such person as he may 
empower for that purpose, to employ such 
part of the land or naval forces of the 
United States, or of the militia, as may be 
necessary to aid in the execution of judicial 
process issued under sections 1981-1983 or 
1985-1992 of this title, or as shall be neces- 
sary to prevent the violation and enforce 
the due execution of the provisions of sec- 
tions 1981-1983 and 1985-1994 of this title. 
(Revised Statutes, § 1989.) 

DERIVATION 

Acts April 9, 1866 (ch. 31, sec. 9, 14 Stat. 
29); May 31, 1870 (ch. 114, sec. 13, 16 Stat. 
143). 
Sec. 1994. Peonage abolished 


The holding of any person to service or 
labor under the system known as peonage 
is abolished and forever prohibited in any 
Territory or State of the United States; and 
all acts, laws, resolutions, orders, regula- 
tions, or usages of any Territory or State, 
which have heretofore established, main- 
tained, or enforced, or by virtue of which 
any attempt shall hereafter be made to es- 
tablish, maintain, or enforce, directly or 
indirectly, the voluntary or involuntary 
service or labor of any persons as peons, in 
liquidation of any debt or obligation, or 
otherwise, are declared null and void. (Re- 
vised Statutes, § 1990.) 


DERIVATION 


Act March 2, 1867 (ch. 187, sec. 1, 14 Stat. 
546). 

CHAPTER 85.—DistTricr COURTS; JURISDICTION 
Sec, 1343, Civil rights. 

The district courts shall have original jur- 
isdiction of any civil action authorized by 
law to be commenced by any person: 

(1) To recover damages for injury to his 
person or property, or because of the depriva- 
tion of any right of privilege of a citizen of 
the United States, by any act done in fur- 
therance of any conspiracy mentioned in sec- 
tion 1985 of title 42; 

(2) To recover damages from any person 
who fails to prevent or to aid in preventing 
any wrongs mentioned in section 1985 of title 
42 which he had knowledge were about to 
occur and power to prevent; 
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(8) To redress the deprivation, under color 
of any State law, statute, ordinance, regula- 
tion, custom or usage, of any right, privilege 
or immunity secured by the Constitution of 
the United States or by any Act of Congress 
providing for equal rights of citizens or of 
all persons within the jurisdiction of the 
United States. (As amended Sept. 3, 1954, 
ch. 1263, f 42, 68 Stat. 1241.) 


AMENDMENTS 


1954: Act September 3, 1954, amended sec- 
tion to substitute “section 1985 of title 42” 
for “section 47 of title 8” wherever appear- 
ing. 

Parr III— TO STRENGTHEN THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
STATUTES, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Sec. 121. Section 1980 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (421 U. S. C. 1985) is amended by adding 
thereto two paragraphs to be designated 
“Fourth” and “Fifth” and to read as follows: 

“Fourth. Whenever any persons have en- 
gaged or there are reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that any persons are about to engage 
in any acts or practices which would give rise 
to a cause of action pursuant to paragraphs 
First, Second, or Third, the Attorney General 
may institute for the United States, or in 
the name of the United States, a civil action 
or other proper proceeding for preventive re- 
lief, including an application for a perma- 
nent or temporary injunction, restraining 
order, or other order. In any proceeding 
hereunder the United States shall be liable 
for costs the same as a private person. 

“Fifth. The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be provided by law.” 

Sec. 122. Section 1343 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend the catch line of said section 
to read 8 1343. Civil rights and elective 
franchise.” 

(b) Delete the period at the end of para- 
graph (3) and insert in lieu thereof a semi- 
colon. 

(e) Add a paragraph as follows: 

“(4) To recover damages or to secure equl- 
table or other relief under any act of Con- 
gress providing for the protection of civil 
rights, including the right to vote.” 


— 


Part IV—To PROVIDE MEANS or FURTHER SE- 
CURING AND PROTECTING THE RIGHT To VOTE 


Sec. 131. Section 2004 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (42 U. S. C. 1971), is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Amend the catch line of said section 
to read, “Voting rights.” 

(b) Designate its present text with the 
subsection symbol (a).“ 

(c) Add, immediately following the pres- 
ent text, three new subsections to read as 
follows: 

“(b) No person, whether acting under 
color of law or otherwise, shall intimidate, 
threaten, coerce, or attempt to intimidate, 
threaten, or coerce any other person for the 
purpose of interfering with the right of 
such other person to vote or to vote as he 
may choose, or of causing such other person 
to vote for, or not to vote for, any candidate 
for the office of President, Vice President, 
presidential elector, Member of the Senate, 
or Member of the House of Representatives, 
Delegates or Commissioners from the Terri- 
tories or possessions, at any general, special, 
or primary election held solely or in part for 
the purpose of selecting or electing any such 
candidate. 

„e) Whenever any person has engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any person is about to engage in any act or 
‘practice which would deprive any other per- 
son of any right or privilege secured by sub- 
Section (a) or (b), the Attorney General 
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may institute for the United States, or in 
the name of the United States, a civil action 
or other proper proceeding for preventive 
relief, including an application for a perma- 
nent or temporary injunction, restraining 
order, or other order. In any proceeding 
hereunder the United States shall be liable 
for costs the same as a private person. 

“(d) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be provided by law.” 

Src. 141. This act may be cited as the 
“Civil Rights Act of 1957.” 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, let 
me call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that section 1985, chapter 21, of title 
42, provides for the recovery of dam- 
ages by any person who has suffered 
deprivation of his civil rights. 

It was of this section that Justice Rob- 
ert H, Jackson of New York said in 
Collins v. Hardyman (341 U. S. 651): 

This statutory provision has long been 
dormant * * * The act was among the last 
of the Reconstruction legislation to be based 
on the “conquered province“ theory which 
prevailed in Congress for a period following 
the Civil War *'* The act, popularly 
known as the Ku Klux Act, was passed by a 
partisan vote in a highly inflamed 
atmosphere. 


That is the very act which we are now 
asked to extend, to revise, to amend, to 
revivify. 

That characterization of it by a Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States who had been Attorney General 
of the United States, a lawyer who had 
been born and reared in the State of 
New York, ought to mean something to 
this Senate which, “in a highly inflamed 
atmosphere” is being asked to punish the 
South again—90 years later. 

Let me further call the attention of 
the Senate, Mr. President, to the fact 
that section 1988, chapter 21, of title 42, 
provides for the criminal prosecution 
and punishment of persons adjudged to 
be guilty of violating the civil rights of 
others not only under the provisions of 
title 18 of the United States Code but 
also under the common law and the laws 
of the States in which the offenses are 
committed. 

In both instances the right of trial by 
jury is inherent. 

Mr. President, let me read for the 
benefit of the Senate, the language of 
section 1993, chapter 21 of title 42. En- 
titled “Aid of Military and Naval Forces,” 
it states: 

It shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, or such person as he may 
empower for that purpose, to employ such 
part of the land or naval forces of the United 
States, or of the militia, as may be necessary 
to aid in the execution of judicial process 
under sections 1981-1983 or 1985-1992 of this 
title, or as shall be necessary to prevent the 
violation and enforce the due execution of 


the provisions of sections 1981-1983 and 
1985-1994 of this title. 


For the sake of emphasis, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me reiterate that section 1985, 
which this part of the bill purports to 
amend, is specified as one of those which 
can be so enforced. 

Therefore, let there be no misunder- 
standing on the part of anyone that un- 
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der this measure the full might of the 
United States Army, the United States 
Navy, and the United States Marine 
Corps can be used to enforce with bayo- 
nets and bombs the provisions it is pro- 
posed that we enact into law here today. 

I have read with great interest the 
testimony of Attorney General Brownell 
on this point before the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights, of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

I noted that he expressed outrage that 
anyone would even deign to think, let 
alone suggest, that the present occupant 
of the White House would even consider 
the utilization of such authority. 

I also noted that he made much of the 
contention that governors of individual 
States would first have to request the use 
of such Armed Forces, and that the pres- 
ent administration would not want to 
take away any supplementary aid which 
the governor of a State may want. 

But I further noted—and I wish to em- 
phasize it as vigorously as I know how— 
that nowhere in his testimony of self- 
righteous indignation did Mr. Brownell 
deny, or attempt to deny, that if this 
bill—H. R. 6127—-were enacted into law, 
there would immediately exist the au- 
thority for the President, or for the At- 
torney General, acting for him, to use the 
United States Army, the United States 
Navy, and the United States Marine 
Corps to enforce whatever arbitrary ac- 
tion the Attorney General might, by ca- 
price or political motivation, take under 
its terms. 

Mr. President, I ask you: Is it the sense 
of this Senate—known as the greatest 
deliberative body on earth—that civil 
rights in this Nation are to be guaran- 
teed or denied by the point of a bayonet 
and the butt of. a rifle? 

God forbid, Mr. President, that this 
Nation has traveled so far away from the 
concept of human dignity and freedom 
written into the Bill of Rights of our 
Constitution. 

God forbid, Mr. President, that our 
rights and freedoms are in such great 
jeopardy that they must be preserved 
under the heels of storm troopers and 
behind the gun muzzles of tanks. 

Equally alarming as the threat of 
bayonet rule, Mr. President, is the fact 
that, by cunning calculation, this bill 
would interpose the Government of the 
United States between the individual and 
his right under the law to the two specific 
remedies afforded him for redress of vio- 
lations of his civil rights—that is, 
through the equitable relief of civil pro- 
ceedings and through the operation and 
enforcement of our criminal statutes. 

Yet, that is exactly what is done by 
adding to the provisions of section 1985 
of chapter 21 of the United States Code 
the additional authority for the Attorney 
General to seek preventive relief through 
the injunctive process for civil-rights 
violations. 

I would point out, Mr. President, that 
while this measure has been presented 
to the Congress as one to preserve voting 
rights, by amending the existing civil- 
rights statutes, it extends its scope over 
the entire field of civil rights. 

Section 121 of part III of this bill 
specifies that the Attorney General can 
initiate these new-type proceedings in 
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any manner “pursuant to paragraphs 
first, second, or third” of section 1985 
of chapter 21 of the United States Code 
which it amends. Let us look to the 
language of that section—commonly 
known as the conspiracy law—to see 
the breadth of the field in which we are 
today asked to legislate. 

Paragraph “‘first’—as it is styled in 
this bill—prohibits conspiracies “to mo- 
lest, interrupt, hinder, or impede” any 
officer of the United States in the dis- 
charge of his official duties. 

Paragraph “second” prohibits con- 
spiracies for the purpose “of impeding, 
hindering, obstructing, or defeating, in 
any manner, the due course of justice in 
any State or Territory, with intent to 
deny to any citizen the equal protection 
of the laws.” 

Paragraph “third” prohibits conspir- 
acies “whereby another is injured in his 
person or property, or deprived of hav- 
ing and exercising any right or privilege 
of a citizen of the United States.” 

There, Mr. President, by the very lan- 
guage of the statute we are undertaking 
to amend, it is plain that we are not 
legislating solely in the field of voting 
rights, but, rather, in the entire field of 
“equal protection of the laws” and “hav- 
ing and exercising any right or privilege 
of a citizen of the United States.” 

There, Mr. President, by the very lan- 
guage of the statute we are undertaking 
to amend, we have an area as broad as 

the imagination of mankind and as 
fathomless as the minds of some indi- 
viduals who may transiently enforce its 
provisions. 

Who is to say, Mr. President, what 
constitutes “equal protection of the 
laws”? 

Who is to enumerate, Mr. President, 
“the rights and privileges of a citizen of 
the United States”? 

A very large percentage of all cases, 
particularly civil suits, involves the de- 
termination of these very questions. 

This language opens an entire spec- 
trum of civil suits relating not only to 
every phase of civil rights, but also to 
virtually all civil procedures and suits at 
law. 

Under the authority of this language 
the Attorney General could initiate in- 
junctive proceedings affecting not only 
the full range of laws governing relation- 
ships between individuals, groups, and 
races, but also such totally unrelated 
fields as taxation and the location of 
roads by Federal and State agencies, 

Such language would, for example, 
make the Attorney General the sole ar- 
biter of matters such as the enforcement 
and interpretation of the Status of 
Forces Treaty and related international 
agreements. That would be true, be- 
cause who could deny that a man like 
Specialist William S. Girard has been 
denied “equal protection of the laws” 
as well as “the rights and privileges of a 
citizen of the United States.” 

The Attorney General could even be- 
come involved in the enforcement of 
Speed laws and the prosecution of traffic 
cases by State and municipal govern- 
ments, under the theory that some citi- 
zen is thereby denied “equal protection 
of the laws” and the “rights and privi- 
leges of a citizen of the United States.“ 
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Furthermore, should the Attorney 
General so determine, he could take the 
position that the failure to employ a 
citizen because he does or does not be- 
long to a labor union denies him “equal 
protection of the laws,” and thereby ex- 
tend the provisions of this bill over the 
entire field of labor relations. 

Likewise, he could take he position 
that failure to employ a person because 
of race, creed, color, national origin, or 
any other factor constitutes a denial of 
the “rights and privileges of a citizen of 
the United States,” and thereby set him- 
self up as a one-man FEPC, with au- 
thority to use the military might of the 
United States to regiment the industry 
and business of this Nation. 

There is not an area of human 
thought or conduct, Mr. President, 
which the language of this bill does not 
cover. It runs the gamut from sowing 
to reaping, from sleeping to waking, 
from thought to action, and from the 
cradle to the grave. 

Therefore, I submit, that, under the 
guise of enacting a law applying to one 
area cf civil rights, Congress in reality 
will be handing the key to Pandora’s 
box to an appointive official—one who 
never has been elected to any national 
office and one who, on more than one 
occasion, has demonstrated his indiff- 
erence and complete lack of concern for 
the real rights and wishes of the people 
of this Nation. 

Nor has his voice, which should have 
been raised the strongest, been heard in 
defense of, or for, the maintenance of 
constitutional government in this coun- 
try. 

As the law now stands, when an indi- 
vidual is charged with a criminal viola- 
tion of civil rights he is accorded his 
right under the Constitution of the 
United States to have his case heard 
and determined by a jury of his peers. 
In all civil cases at law where material 
facts are in dispute, litigants likewise 
have the right to have the issues in- 
volved submitted to a jury for determi- 
nation. 

In my State, in the trial of any pro- 
ceedings for equitable relief, upon the 
request of either party to the cause, the 
presiding judge shall instruct and re- 
quire the jury to find a special verdict of 
the facts. Under Georgia law, even in 
equity cases, a jury is required if either 
party asks for it—Georgia Code 37-1102, 
37-1104, 37-1105, 24-3366. 

But the Attorney General wishes to 
change the law to permit him to step 
into such proceedings—to take sides— 
and to bring actions in the name of the 
United States against those individuals 
whom he, in his arbitrary judgment, 
deems to have violated someone's civil 
rights. 

Furthermore, by initiating action in 
the name of the United Sates, he would 
remove the determination of such cases 
from the hands of juries and place it in 
the hands of judges. 

We have seen in this century, in the 
field of labor relations, the abuses which 
arise under arbitrary and indiscriminate 
use of the injunctive and contempt 
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processes. As a matter of fact, it be- 
came so flagrant that Congress was 
prompted in 1914 to enact, as a section 
of the Clayton Act, a statutory provision 
extending the right of trial by jury to 
persons accused of indirect contempts of 
court—that is, contempts committed 
outside the presence of the court. 

The question of the right to trial by 
jury in such instances was the subject 
of a ruling by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Michaelson v. United 
States (266 U. S. 42 (1924)). In that 
case, the High Court held that trial by 
jury is mandatory in all contempt pro- 
ceedings in which the contempt also 
constitutes a criminal offense. 

The reasoning of the Court in this 
instance is most enlightening—reason- 
ing which was handed down before the 
day that the Court sought to take unto 
itself the role of law giver, rather than 
its appointed role as law interpreter. 

Those who would deny the right of 
trial by jury in civil-rights cases would 
do well to read the language of this 
decision. 

The Court held that since all Federal 
courts except the Supreme Court are 
established by Congress under the Con- 
stitution, their inherent rights are not 
derived from the Constitution and they, 
therefore, are subject to whatever limi- 
tations Congress may prescribe. It de- 
creed that the right to a trial by jury in 
criminal cases is a constitutional right 
which may be extended by statute to 
contempts that are criminal offenses, 
without invading the powers of the 
courts, as intended by the Constitution, 

In this case, the lower courts had con- 
tended that the wording of the Clayton 
Act made the granting of a trial by jury 
permissive with the judge, but the Su- 
preme Court emphatically stated that it 
was mandatory. The history of the act 
showed, the Court stated, that “the in- 
tent of Congress was to give the accused 
the right to a trial by jury and not to 
vest authority in the judge to call a jury 
at his discretion.” 

This statutory provision is now em- 
bodied, in somewhat-altered phraseol- 
ogy, in sections 402 and 3691 of title 18 
of the United States Code. 

Section 3691 provides that, upon de- 
mand, a person accused of criminal con- 
tempt shall have a jury trial, except in 
cases brought in the name of the United 
States and in instances of contempt com- 
mitted in the presence of the court. 
Section 402 provides for a maximum 
penalty of $1,000 fine and/or 6 months’ 
imprisonment. 

The Attorney General, through clever 
manipulation of the amendment process, 
would subvert the language of the pres- 
ent law, under which trial by jury is 
inherent and limits of punishment speci- 
fied, into a cloak for actions in the name 
of the United States, under which trial 
by jury is denied and the extent of pun- 
ishment left to the unbridled discretion 
of the presiding judge. 

Some of the most masterful and elo- 
quent defenses of the American jury 
system and its place in our constitutional 
concept of republican government were 
delivered during the course of the debate 
over the Clayton Act. Those speeches of 
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Senators Borah, Walsh, and Reed are 
destined to take their place in history 
along with the great addresses which 
have shaped the destiny of our Nation. 

It would be well for us to recall their 
words on this occasion. 

Said Senator Borah: 

Every argument * * * in favor of the 
right of trial by jury on the part of one 
citizen of the United States is equally ap- 
plicable to the right of trial by jury upon 
the part of every other citizen of the United 
Sates. * * * The right of the citizen to have 
his guilt or innocence determined by his 
peers * * * cannot be changed by reason 
of the fact that a particular party happens 
to be a plaintiff in one case and another 
party a plaintiff in another case, 


Said Senator Walsh: 

There is not an argument that can be 
advanced or thought of in opposition to trial 
by jury in contempt cases that is not equally 
an argument against the jury as we know 
it * * *. Instead of being an attack on the 
court, the proposal to submit to trial by jury 
alleged contempts not committed in the 
presence of the court is a plan to restore to 
the Federal court the confidence and good 
will which the people ought to bear toward 
them, but which, unfortunately, by a liberal 
and sometimes inconsiderate exercise of the 
power to issue injunctions and to punish as 
for contempt, has, among certain classes of 
citizens, been all but forfeited. 


Said Senator Reed: 

I believe that if it is right to submit 
questions involving the right of life to a 
jury it is not dangerous to submit to a 
jury a mere question of contempt. If we 
can safely repose in a jury the power to try 
all questions of property, all questions af- 
fecting the honor of the citizen * * * 
there is nothing unsafe in submitting to 
the same kind of tribunal, summoned in the 
same way, the simple question of fact has 
this * * * or that individual violated the 
order of the court * * * I believe that the 
dignity and authority of the courts will 
remain unimpaired. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to my friend, the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from 
Georgia is making a very fine contribu- 
tion to this debate. It occurred to me, 
as I listened to his remarks, as one who 
has practiced before the courts—and I 
believe the Senator from Georgia has 
also practiced law—— 

Mr. TALMADGE. Les, I am an attor- 
ney. I have been for 21 years. 

Mr. LONG. I do not believe the Sen- 
ator could make the speech he is making 
if he had not had a considerable amount 
of experience practicing before the 
courts. That is obvious from the Sena- 
tor’s speech. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. LONG. The thought occurs to me 
that where there are contested cases, 
with one set of witnesses who say one 
thing is true and another set of witnesses 
who say just the opposite is true, of their 
own personal knowledge, somebody is 
telling the truth and somebody is simply 
lying, if one wants to be blunt about it. 
Most good judges would much prefer to 
leave that question to a jury of 12 honor- 
able men, selected and agreed upon by 
both contesting parties, for them to de- 
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cide who is lying and who is telling the 
truth. i 

Mr. TALMADGE. I agree whole- 
heartedly with the Senator. There are 
many arguments and reasons for jury 
trials. 

I would say that the first one is that 
when a judge has authority to issue the 
injunction and write the order he might 
be described as the prosecutor, legislator, 
juror, and executor all at the same time, 
because that is what he becomes in equity 
matters. 

There is another argument for trial by 
jury. One may make a mistake. The 
Senator from Louisiana may make a mis- 
take, or I may make a mistake. Any in- 
dividual may make a mistake. There is 
less likelihood that all 12 jurors will make 
a mistake than there is that 1 man will. 
That is the best argument for trial by 
jury. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana. 

To return to the statement of Senator 
Jim Reed, of Missouri, one of the greatest 
men who ever served in the Senate, he 
concludes the statement by saying: 

At the same time judges inclined to tyran- 
nical practices or who are influenced by prej- 
udice or passion will find a wholesome check 
has been placed upon unjust and arbitrary 
punishment. 


Senator Borah further made an obser- 
vation which applies directly to the ques- 
tion now before this body. He declared 
that the denial of a jury trial to persons 
charged with indirect contempts in in- 
junction proceedings brought in the 
name of the United States offends every 
sense of justice and every principle of 
free institutions and equal rights. 

His words almost prophetically apply 
to H. R. 6127. 

On June 24, 1957, the Supreme Court 
of the United States decided the case of 
Kingsley Books, Inc., et al. against Peter 
Campbell Brown, corporation counsel of 
the city of New York. It, in the lower 
court, was a proceeding under section 
22-A of the New York Code of Criminal 
Procedure, as amended. That section 
supplemented the existing convention 
criminal provision dealing with pornog- 
raphy by authorizing the chief executive, 
or legal officer, of a municipality to in- 
voke a limited injunctive remedy under 
closely defined procedural safeguards, 
against the sale of written and printed 
matter found after due trial to be ob- 
scene. 

The injunctive procedure provided for 
in that act was attacked in the appeal. 

Justice Frankfurter, writing the opin- 
ion in which four other Associate Justices 
joined, affirmed the judgment of the low- 
er court. Among the legal authorities 
cited by Justice Frankfurter—and I am 
not joking—read the opinion, and see— 
is Warburg, Onward and Upward With 
the Arts—The New Yorker, April 20, 
1957, page 101. 

But in approving this use of the in- 
junctive remedy to prevent the spread 
of obscene matter, Justice Frankfurter 
distinctly pointed out that in each case, 
a jury might be summoned as a matter 
of discretion. He distinctly pointed out, 
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too, that the appellants in the case be- 
fore the Court did not request a jury 
trial, did not attack the statute in the 
courts below for failure to require a jury, 
and did not bring that issue to the Su- 
preme Court. 

Chief Justice Warren dissented saying 
that in the New York law there is total- 
ly lacking any standard in the statute 
for judging the book in context.” 

Where are the standards for deter- 
mining “any right or privilege of a citi- 
zen?” What are “the laws and policies 
of the Federal Government with respect 
to equal protection of the laws under 
the Constitution,” which the commission 
is 18 “appraise” in section 104 (3) of the 
act? 

Justice Douglas, with whom Justice 
Black concurred, dissented, because they 
thought the provision for an injunction 
pendente lite gave the State “the para- 
lyzing power of a censor“ Said they: 
“A decree can issue ex parte—without 
a hearing and without any ruling or 
finding on the issue of obscenity “ 

Surely, the Senate of the United 
States will give as much consideration 
to the constitutional rights of its citi- 
zens, although they may be people of 
the South, as the Supreme Court gave 
to obscene books and their publishers 
and distributors. 

Then these two Justices at the very 
conclusion of their opinion used this 
language: 

The regime approved by the court goes 
far toward making the censor supreme—it 
also substitutes punishment by contempt 
for punishment by jury trial. In both re- 


spects it transgresses constitutional guaran- 
tees. 


Personally, I agree that the books in- 
volved in that case ought to have been 
burned, and their distributors punished, 
but I agree that the distributors should 
not be punished without a jury trial if 
they wanted one. They waived it, but 
even with that waiver, Justice Brennan 
in his separate dissent said: 

I believe the absence in this New York 
obscenity statute of a right to jury trials is 
a fatal defect. Provision for jury trials in 
equity cases is made by Section 430 of the 
New York Civil Practice Act, but only for 
discretionary jury trials, and advisory ver- 
dicts to be followed or rejected by the trial 
judge as he deems fit and proper. 


But mark well that the majority of 
the court in this “dirty book” case up- 
held the New York law only because it 
granted appropriate opportunity for the 
trial of the underlying issue after due 
notice of the proceeding and a “court 
order specifically directed to him for a 
prompt and carefully circumscribed de- 
termination of the issue.” 

It would appear to me, Mr. President, 
that Congress should give as much con- 
sideration to the citizens of the United 
States as the Supreme Court gives to 
obscene, filthy books and their purvey- 
ors. 

If enacted, this bill will change pri- 
vate action to government action. 

It will interfere with the right of 
Americans to pursue their equitable 
remedies, 

It will deny Americans the right of 
indictment. 
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It will deny Americans the right to 
confront and cross-examine their accus- 
ers. 

It will deny Americans the right of 
trial by jury—a right now guaranteed 
by law to even rapists, murderers, and 
traitors, 

It will have the net effect of com- 
pletely changing our form of govern- 
ment from one under which rights are 
inalienable with the individual to one 
under which rights are arbitrarily de- 
termined by the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

This measure does not confer upon a 
single American a single additional 
right. The only person to whom it 
grants any new rights is the Attorney 
General of the United States, on whom 
it confers the arbitrary and unrestricted 
power to use the Federal judiciary as an 
instrument of his political caprices to 
deny civil rights. 

It will make of the Attorney General 
a czar of civil rights superior even to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The provision in part III of this bill 
permitting the Attorney General to 
initiate his injunctive proceedings in 
Federal courts without first exhausting 
all administrative and judicial appeals 
provided by State law strikes at the very 
vitals of constitutional government. 

It is proposed that these actions may 
be initiated “without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted 
any administrative or other remedies 
that may be provided by law.” 

Enactment of that proposal, Mr. 
President, would truly be the death knell 
for State and local self-government in 
this country. Its inclusion in this bill 
apparently indicates that the executive 
branch of our Government no longer 
considers the 10th amendment an inte- 
gral part of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The requested authorization of the 
Attorney General to seek injunctions to 
restrain persons who “are about to en- 
gage in any acts or practices which would 
give rise to a cause of action” is ridicu- 
lous on its face; that is, unless it also is 
to be accompanied with an authorization 
to hire mindrec.ders and dream analysts 
to advise the Attorney General when and 
where such acts are being contemplated 
or dreamed about. 

Such a provision directly contravenes 
basic legal doctrine and the repeated 
rulings of our Federal courts that in- 
junctive relief cannot be afforded in 
speculative instances nor in criminal 
matters. 

An adjunct of that authorization 
would be to allow the Attorney General 
to file injunctive proceedings and civil 
suits in the name of the United States 
for private individuals whom he con- 
siders to have been deprived of their 
civil rights, whether those individuals 
desire to go into court or not. 

Not only does such a proposal presup- 
pose the existence of an Attorney Gen- 
eral with the wisdom of Solomon, but 
also it anticipates making him a glorified 
nationwide public counsel and the de 
facto legal guardian of 170 million 
Americans, 

Here also we have the fundamentally 
wrong proposition of the United States 
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Attorney General seeking the power to 
enforce criminal laws through injunc- 
tive relief in a Federal court of chancery, 
meting out punishment for civil and 
criminal contempt. 

We are being asked to bypass the 
sacred right of an individual to a war- 
rant before being submitted to arrest or 
otherwise unlawful searches and sei- 
zures. 

We are being asked to bypass the pro- 
tective safeguard of grand jury inquiry 
and formal indictment before an ac- 
cused can be brought before the bar of 
justice. 

We are being asked to bypass the con- 
stitutional guaranty of trial by a jury 
of one’s peers which is indelibly written 
into that instrument with no ifs, ands, 
or buts. 

And moreover, an arrogant demand 
is being made upon us to so rig our laws 
that Federal prosecuting attorneys can 
convict any citizen of this Nation under 
circumstances in which the evidence is 
insufficient to warrant such a conviction 
by his peers. 

It is a settled principle of equity juris- 
diction that a court of chancery will not 
interfere where criminal prosecutions 
have been unsuccessful because of the 
reluctance of local juries to convict par- 
ticular defendants, 

This, the courts have held, is no ground 
for affording injunctive relief against 
criminal acts by such defendants. 

The remedy is criminal prosecution. 
The remedy is an indictment for breaches 
of the criminal law in the criminal courts. 
The remedy is the trial and adjudication 
of alleged abuses by a jury. 

We are being asked by the enactment 
of H. R. 6127 to turn our Federal courts 
into an arm of the Justice Department 
to be used as an instrument of intimida- 
tion in cases in which the criminal law 
will not suffice, 

We are being asked to make every elec- 
tion—local, State, and Federal—and 
every local governmental controversy of 
any significance subject to Federal juris- 
diction, Federal interference, Federal 
serutiny, and ultimate Federal control. 

It is regrettable that the Senate is 
wasting its energies on this bill tonight. 
The same effort applied along construc- 
tive lines to develop the human and nat- 
ural resources of this great country, to 
stimulate new job opportunities, to pro- 
vide decent housing, and to provide more 
effective governmental services for the 
masses of our people—would result in 
the achievement of real civil rights and 
far greater human security for minori- 
ties and majorities alike. By this 
method, and by this method only, can we 
bring needed social and economic im- 
provement. Certainly, it is foolish to 
suggest that we can do it by destroying 
or weakening the fundamental constitu- 
tional rights of every citizen of the 
United States. 

The Star Chamber trials under Henry 
VIII and the other Tudor monarchs of 
England were accompanied by trials by 
commissions. Both Sir Walter Raleigh 
and Sir Thomas More were convicted 
and beheaded upon evidence which no 
court today would even admit, 
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To return to such trials by commis- 
sion, with no rules of evidence, would 
set us back 400 years. 

Mr. President, I state quite frankly 
that if this bill or any other measure 
that we could consider here would give 
or better secure to the American people 
any civil right they do not already pos- 
sess, while not destroying any that exist, 
I would support it wholeheartedly and 
without reservation. 

Mr. President, I submit that if the 
sponsors of this legislation really sought 
an effective means to protect and pre- 
serve civil rights they would rather be 
urging enactment of my bill, S. 1182, to 
guarantee a jury trial to all persons ac- 
cused of contempt of court for alleged 
acts committed outside the presence of 
the court. 

Even considering the lofty motives 
which its sponsors say move them to 
push H. R. 6127, it cannot be shown that 
it would do one single thing to better 
guarantee the fundamental rights of the 
American people. To the contrary, it 
is totally negative and it fails to offer 
any concrete program of tangible bene- 
fit designed to solve our problems. 

One must look beyond the facade of 
idealism to see the ultimate potential of 
the powers contained in this bill. 

To illustrate, I would suggest a com- 
parison between the noble language 
which created the infamous Spanish In- 
quisition and the sordid history of its 
methods of actual operation. I would 
suggest the same comparison with re- 
spect to Hitler's Gestapo and Stalin's 
OGPU. 

Mr. President, rights cannot be 
strengthened by secret-police methods 
regardless of the name by which they 
might be called or the motivation of 
their advocates. 

The rights and civil liberties of the 
people of this Nation can be secured only 
through the judicial processes available 
to them under the Constitution. 

There is no other-way without de- 
stroying the rights of all the people. 

Great as is my respect for the collec- 
tive judgment and intellect of my col- 
leagues of the Senate and my com- 
patriots in the House of Representatives, 
Mr. President, I cannot concede that 
Congress can improve on the Bill of 
Rights of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

I submit that every citizen—regardless 
of his religion, race, color, creed, previous 
condition of servitude or place of resi- 
dence—is fully protected by that Consti- 
tution in the enjoyment of his civil rights 
and has available to him immediate rem~ 
edies in the event those rights are cir- 
cumscribed or violated in any degree. 

It is my view, Mr. President, that the 
protection of the civil rights of our citi- 
zenry lies not in the enactment of new, 
confusing, contradictory, and unconsti- 
tutional laws, but rather in a strict ad- 
herence to the constitutional guarantees, 
processes, and prohibitions which al- 
ready are the law of the land and which, 
without question, are adequate to meet 
every requirement of those who are con- 
cerned about protecting the rights of the 
American people, 

Our Nation has grown great and stands 
today as the world’s foremost bastion 
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of individual freedom because of our 
jealous regard for our civil rights and 
our diligence in providing for the free 
exercise of them by all Americans. 

History teaches us that people lose 
their civil rights because of governmental 
action. It was because of that fact of 
life that our Founding Fathers deemed 
it wise to enumerate in the Bill of Rights 
of our Constitution the inalienable rights 
of free men and to insure their perpetu- 
ity by prohibiting governmental inter- 
ference with the enjoyment of them. 

Every civil right which we as citizens 
of the United States cherish is set forth 
and guaranteed in that Bill of Rights. 

These guaranties are stated clearly 
and unequivocably in language which 
can readily be understood by any person 
with a fourth-grade education. 

They are express prohibitions with no 
exceptions, no qualifications, and no 
loopholes. They are all-inclusive in 
their guaranties. 

The Bill of Rights is emphatic in as- 
suring that there shall be no legislative 
infringement of the liberties it enumer- 
ates. It declares that Congress shall 
make no law circumscribing any of them. 

Section 2 of article III of the Constitu- 
tion is specific in establishing the man- 
ner of recourse for any person denied 
any of these civil rights. It vests in the 
Federal judiciary the power to hear and 
determine all cases in law and equity 
arising under this Constitution. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I submit 
that this proposed legislation not only 
is unnecessary but also would be in 
direct conflict with the Constitution of 
the United States and the Bill of Rights. 

In a nation so large as ours, it is pos- 
sible to find examples of injustice any- 
where—from among the Indians of the 
Southwest to the Eskimos of Alaska. 
Civil rights are violated in the Middle 
West and the East just as often as they 
are in the South and on the west coast. 

But the mere fact that injustices do 
occur and civil rights sometimes are vio- 
lated cannot by any stretch of the imag- 
ination be said to be justification for the 
destruction of constitutional govern- 
ment and the abrogation of constitu- 
tional guaranties. 

State and Federal courts are now 
available and no one has submitted the 
first bit of evidence to show they are not 
doing their job in this regard. 

Mr. President, on the tombstone of a 
great President and a great Senator— 
Andrew Johnson of Tennessee—are 
carved these words: 


His faith in the people never wavered. 


That sentiment is a great source of 
comfort to me in this hour because, if 
we pass this bill, I put my faith in the 
good sense of the American people to 
save us from ourselves. 

At this moment I think it appropriate 
to recall the words of President John- 
son—that giant among defenders of our 
Constitution and the rights of the Amer- 
ican people—when he stood as a shield 
to protect every American, turning back 
repeated assaults of impassioned fanatics 
who would have destroyed the fun- 
damental rights of every American and 
laid waste the very institution which 
gave them sanctuary. 
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Said President Johnson in one of this 
land’s darkest hours: 

Let us enforce the Constitution * * * I 
tell the opponents of this Government, and 
I care not from what quarter they come— 
East or West, North or South—you that 
are engaged in the work of breaking up this 
Government are mistaken. The Constitu- 
tion and the principles of free government 
are deeply rooted in the American heart. 

I intend to stand by the Constitution as 
the chief ark of safety, as the palladium of 
our civil and religious liberty. Yes, let us 
cling to it as the mariner clings to the last 
plank when the night and tempest close 
around him. 


Speaking for myself, Mr. President, I 
am certain that the masses of the Amer- 
ican people, if they were aware of the 
contents of H. R. 6127 and its dangers 
to their liberties, would demand that it 
be struck down forthwith. 

At a time when our form of govern- 
ment and very existence as a nation 
is under attack both from within and 
without, there is no place for modern- 
day witch hunts or reincarnated Star 
Chamber trials. This Nation cannot af- 
ford the inflamed passions and the dam- 
age to its foundations which such would 
arouse. 

I, for one, Mr. President, will not be 
a party to establishing an American in- 
quisition to smear the name of our gen- 
eration on the pages of history. 

I, for one, Mr. President, will not be 
a party to ushering in another age of 
hate to blight an otherwise peaceful na- 
tion and destroy the unity which exists 
among our citizens. 

I, for one, Mr. President, will not be a 
party to forcing upon an unsuspecting 
populace legislation which has its in- 
spiration in the Dark Ages. 

I, for one, Mr. President, will not be 
a party to the tragedy of our times. 

Rather, Mr. President, I, for one, wish 
history to record that I stood in defense 
of the rights and liberties of the Amer- 
ican people and the sacred Constitution 
of the American Republic. 

During the delivery of Mr. TALMADGE’S 
remarks, 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana, with the understanding it 
will not break the continuity of my re- 
marks, and the colloquy will appear at 
the conclusion of my speech. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator makes the 
point that not a single additional right 
is conveyed to any American citizen 
under the bill. 

Mr. TALMADGE. To only one person, 
A right is created for the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States of America to 
institute, in the name of the United 
States, lawsuits against any individual 
in the land. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is correct. 
There is only one man who receives any 
additional right. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Attorney 
General. 

Mr. LONG. The Attorney General of 
the United States. He receives the right 
to file lawsuits against practically any- 
body in the entire United States. 

Mr. TALMADGE. On any matter he 
sees fit, as to practically the whole phase 
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of civil rights and the relationship of one 
individual to the other, at the expense 
of the taxpayers of this country. 

Mr. LONG. So, far from conveying 
additional rights, the bill would convey 
no additional rights to anyone except the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
just one man. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LONG. Furthermore, the bill 
would strip vast numbers of Americans, 
by the tens of millions, of sacred rights 
they have held dear throughout their 
lives, and rights for which their fore- 
fathers made untold sacrifices. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. I thank him for his ob- 
servation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I can- 
not speak too highly in commendation 
and congratulation of my colleague for 
the powerful address he has just deliv- 
ered. He has dissected the bill in detail 
and has pointed out the evil virus that 
is found in every provision of the bill. 
He has made an outstanding contribu- 
tion not only to this discussion, but to 
those who are interested in preserv- 
ing the institutions of our Government 
as we found them when we came to the 
Senate. 

I was particularly impressed with his 
statement to the effect that if the masses 
of the American people understood the 
full import and the far-reaching impli- 
cations of the measure, they would de- 
mand that it be cast into oblivion. I 
unhesitatingly say that if my colleague, 
in making this presentation, could have 
been permitted a jury of 12 fairminded, 
outstanding citizens in any State of the 
land, they would have found the bill to 
be a tyrrannous and a destructive meas- 
ure, rather than a bill which would 
secure or protect the civil rights of any 
person. 

My distinguished colleague has shown 
conclusively that the bill is destructive 
of the constitutional rights—indeed, of 
the inherent and inalienable rights—of 
all the American people. I again com- 
mend my colleague. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am deeply grate- 
ful to my distinguished senior colleague 
from Georgia for his generous and com- 
plimentary remarks. 

Let me say that my colleague has 
taken the leadership in this fight. He 
has been ever conscious of and vigilant 
to expose the great evils which a bill 
such as this would bring upon the people 
of all sections of our great country. 

I think that under his leadership the 
people of America are now becoming 
aware of the great evils of the bill and 
that it will actually deprive our citizens 
of rights, rather than protect their 
rights. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE, I yield to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
extend my congratulations to the dis- 
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tinguished junior Senator from Georgia 
for the great address he has just deliv- 
ered. I think it is one of the finest ad- 
dresses which have been made during 
this debate. It is a magnificent contri- 
bution to constitutional government, of 
which the junior Senator from Georgia 
has long been an advocate. 

I know of his reputation. He was 
Governor of Georgia, and made one of 
the finest records of any governor in the 
United States while he served as the 
chief executive of his great State. It 
is a pleasure to serve in the hall of the 
Senate with him. 

I am proud that he has made a pres- 
entation today which will go down in 
the annals of the history of this Nation 
as a great speech delivered on an impor- 
tant subject which concerns the future 
of this Nation. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Iam deeply grate- 
ful for the comments made by my dis- 
tinguished friend and neighbor, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I was very pleasantly 
impressed with the very forceful speech 
made by the junior Senator from Geor- 
gia. I feel that it represents his own 
mind and heart. The words are his; the 
thoughts are his. His speech was very 
penetrating and very timely. 

I wish to commend him, if I may 
briefly, upon his first paragraph. He 
Said: 

I am pleased that I can say with full sin- 
cerity and in good conscience that I speak 
for the rank and file of Georgians of every 
color, race, faith, and national origin. 


I am certain the Senator believes, and 
I feel sure it is true, that if this problem 
could really be understood, and if the 
subject matter of the bill could really be 
understood, as we who live in the region 
where it is perhaps most acute, under- 
stand it, there would be no doubt of the 
bill’s fate. I think the Senator from 
Georgia opened his speech on a very 
sound and very true note. 

I commend him, too, for what he said 
about the soundness of jury trials as a 
part of our system of self-government, 
and the soundness of the verdict of a 
jury and the probability of its being cor- 
rect, because it represents the minds of 
12 different persons who have to concur 
in the verdict, thus more nearly pre- 
cluding all likelihood of human error 
than the verdict of one person. 

This was a very fine speech and an ex- 
cellent analysis of the entire bill. Some 
parts of the bill have not been hereto- 
fore analyzed, and I think the Senator's 
entire contribution will be very helpful 
and constructive. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank my good 
friend, the Senator from Mississippi. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 12, 1957, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 1918) to amend Public 
Law 31, 84th Congress, ist session, to 
increase the authorization for appropri- 
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ation to the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the construction of a modern office 
building in or near the District of Co- 
lumbia to serve as its principal office. 


RECESS TO 9:30 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate now stand 
in recess until 9:30 tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 55 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Saturday, July 13, 1957, at 9:30 
o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 12 (legislative day of July 8), 
1957: 

In THE ARMY 

The following-named officers to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 3962: 

To be lieutenant general 

Lt. Gen. Stanley Raymond Mickelsen, 
07042, Army of the United States (major 
general, United States Army). 

Lt. Gen. David Ayres Depue Ogden, 
012051, Army of the United States (major 
general, United States Army). 

The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447, 

To be major general 

Brig. Gen. Frank McAdams Albrecht, 
015131, United States Army. 

\ Brig. Gen. Ralph Joseph Butchers, 017242, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Sidney Clay Wooten, 018126. 
Army of the United States (colonel, United 
States Army). 

To be brigadier general 

Col. Carl Willard Tempel, 018284, Med- 
ical Corps, United States Army. 

Col. John Barclay Sullivan, 018363, United 
States Army. 

Col. George Wilson Power, 018691, United 
States Army. 

Col. James Abner Richardson 3d, 029906, 
United States Army. 

Col. Charles Golding Dunn, 018996, United 


States Army. 

Col. Edward Spalding Ehlen, 019286, United 
States Army. 

Col. Edward Francis Penaat, 029598, 


United States Army. 

Col. James Dyce Alger, 019848, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
United States Army). 

Col. Autrey Joseph Maroun, 019865, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
United States Army). 

Col. Clifton Ferdinand von Kann, 021371, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, United States Army). 

Col. Frederick Grant Waite, 030358, United 
States Army. 

The officers named herein for promotion 
as Reserve commissioned officers of the Army 
under the provisions of the Reserve Officer 
Personnel Act of 1954, Public Law 773, 83d 
Congress: 

To be major general 

Brig. Gen. Ansel Blakely Godfrey, 0163566, 
National Guard of the United States. 

Brig. Gen. Charles William O’Bryant, 
0328896, United States Army Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. James Earl Rudder, 0294916, 
United States Army Reserve. 
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To be brigadier general 


Col. Harry Moore Arthur, 0148758, Artil- 
lery, National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Max Krause Bitts, 0342244, Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army Reserve. 

Maj. William Edwards Blake, 0295362, 
Armor, National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Edwin Rufus Bodey, 0271852, Artil- 
lery. National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Joseph Marvin Bosworth, Jr., 0330885, 
Medical Corps, United States Army Reserve. 

Col. Thomas Patrick Fox, 0230823, Dental 
Corps, United States Army Reserve. 

Lt. Col. Jacob Hawley Herzog, 0293320, 
Infantry, National Guard of the United 
States. 

Col. William John Lange, 01175482, Artil- 
lery, National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Sam Lyman Marshall, 0102920, staff 
specialist, United States Army Reserve. 

Col. Frank McCarthy, 0304373, staff spe- 
cialist, United States Army Reserve. 

Col. John Worley McConnell, 01048490, 
Artillery, National Guard of the United 
States. 

Col. Clarence Harris Pease, 0355161, In- 
fantry, National Guard of the United States, 

Col. Frank Richards, 0329568, Infantry. 
National Guard of the United States. 

Col. Frank Price Williams, 0309461, In- 
fantry, National Guard of the United States. 

The officer named herein for appointment 
as Reserve commissioned officer of the Army 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, section 593 (a): 


To be major general 


Maj. Gen. Francis William Billado} 
0311562, National Guard of the United 
States. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, Jol 12, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, as we daily assemble in 
this Chamber to engage in the sacred 
business of polities and statecraft, we be- 
seech Thee to bestow upon us the fatherly 
benediction of Thy grace and favor. 

We rejoice that Thou art always will- 
ing and able to make available and medi- 
ate unto us, through faith and prayer, 
the wisdom and strength which we need 
to discharge our duties and responsibili- 
ties faithfully and well. 

Grant that our hopes and longings for 
our own beloved country may be some- 
thing more than a selfish ambition to 
achieve material greatness but may it be 
the goal of all our aims and aspirations 
to make America a God-fearing and 
spiritually minded Nation. 

Give us a sincere and heartfelt sympa- 
thy and concern for the welfare and 
blessedness of all mankind and in every 
humanitarian and altruistic adventure 
may we labor together as partners with 
all peace-loving nations. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 


A message from the President of the 
United States was communicated to the 
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House by Mr. Ratchford, one of his sec- 
retaries, informing the House that on 
the following dates the President ap- 
proved and signed bills of the House of 
the following titles: 


On June 21, 1957: 

H. R. 7221. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, and for other purposes. 

On June 27, 1957: 

H. R. 1451. An act for the relief of Cecelia 
Vaccaro; 

H. R. 1454. An act for the relief of Jeffrey 
Charles Medworth; 

H.R.1765. An act for the relief of Ellen 
G. Marinas; 

H. R. 1837. An act for the relief of Elda 
Mondillo; 

H. R. 6500. An act making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6548. An act to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, as regards persons in the medical, 
dental, and allied specialist categories; 

H. R. 7143. An act to amend the act of 
August 3, 1950, as amended, to continue, in 
effect, the provisions relating to the author- 
ized personnel strengths of the Armed 


; 

H. R. 7505. An act to permit a retired ofi- 
cer of the Navy to be employed in a com- 
mand status at Port Lyautey, Morocco; 

H. J. Res. 185. Joint resolution to imple- 
ment the convention between the United 
States of America and Norway, which entered 
into force on November 9, 1948, for dispo- 
sition of the claim against the Government 
of the United States of America asserted by 
the Government of Norway on behalf of 
Christoffer Hannevig; 

H. J. Res. 272. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 274. Joint resolution to waive the 
provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 289. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain alien children; and 

H. J. Res. 308. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 

On June 28, 1957: 

H. J. Res. 379. Joint resolution making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year 1958, and for 
other purposes. 

On June 29, 1957: 

H. R. 3373. An act to amend the act of De- 
cember 2, 1942, and the act of August 16, 
1941, relating to injury, disability, and death 
resulting from war-risk hazards and from 
employment, suffered by employees of con- 
tractors of the United States, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R.4748. An act to amend the act of 
August 11, 1955, to extend the time during 
which annual assessment work on unpat- 
ented mining claims subject to that act may 
be made; 

H. R. 6070. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6287. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6523. An act to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to provide 
compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries from war-risk haz- 
ards or during detention by a hostile force or 


person; 
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H. R. 7050. An act to amend the law with 
respect to the recoupment of funds expended 
in cooperation with the school board of 
Klamath County, Oreg., because of the at- 
tendance of Indian children, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 7835. An act to increase the author- 
ization for appropriations for the Hospital 
Center and facilities in the District of Go- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 7954. An act relating to the exemp- 
tion of furlough travel by service personnel 
from the tax on the transportation of per- 
sons. 

On July 1, 1957: 

H. R. 5189. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1958, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7599. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 391. Joint resolution making tem- 
porary appropriations for the fiscal year 1958, 
and for other purposes. 

On July 10, 1957: 

H. R. 1752. An act for the relief of Frank 
J. and Mae T. W. Burger; 

H. R. 2964. An act to confer jurisdiction 
on the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Texas, Jefferson Division, 
to hear, determine, and render judgment on 
certain claims of George W. Edwards, Jr., 
against the United States; 

H. R. 3400. An act to provide full and fair 
disclosure of the character of charitable, 
benevolent, patriotic, or other solicitations 
in the District of Columbia; and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 3477. An act relating to moneys re- 
ceived from mineral lands in Alaska; 

H. R. 3836. An act to repeal section 1157 
of title 18 of the United States Code, as 
amended; 

H. R. 3837. An act to amend the act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended, with reference 
to educational leave to employees of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs; d 

H. R. 4945. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property in West 
Paim Beach, Fla., to the Port of Palm Beach 
District; 

H. R. 6692. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of the Coyote Valley Indian Rancheria 
to the Secretary of the Army, and for other 


urposes; 

H. R. 7249. An act to improve and extend, 
through reciprocal legislation, the enforce- 
ment of duties of support in the District of 
Columbia; 

H. R. 7259. An act relating to marketing 
quotas and price supports for fire-cured 
dark air-cured, and Virginia sun-cured to- 
bacco; 

H. R. 8383. An act to authorize the Hon- 
orable Jonn W. McCormack and the Honor- 
able JOHN J. RooNEy, Members of the House 
of Representatives, to accept and wear the 
award of the Ecclesiastical Order of Saint 
Gregory the Great, with the rank of Knight 
Commander with the Star; 

H. R. 8384. An act to authorize the Hon- 
orable JoRN W. McCormack and the Honor- 
able JosEPH W. MARTIN, JR., Members of the 
House of Representatives, to accept and wear 
the award of the Philippine Legion of Honor 
in the degree of commander, tendered by the 
Republic of the Philippines; 

H. J. Res. 172. Joint resolution relating to 
the stockpile of extra long staple cotton 
under the Strategic and Critical Materials 
Stockpiling Act; and 

H. J. Res. 273, Joint resolution to waive 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) and 
(12) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
in behalf of certain aliens, 

On July 12, 1957: 

H. R. 6659. An act to extend and amend 
laws relating to the provision and improve- 
ment of housing, to improve the availability 
of mortgage credit, and for other purposes. 
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THE NATURAL GAS ACT 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, once 
again I am compelled to arise and voice 
my opposition to H. R. 8525, a clean bill 
for H. R. 6790, which amends the Natural 
Gas Act, and which was ordered reported 
from the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee on July 9. I 
strongly urge that it be defeated. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the com- 
mittee, I listened patiently to the ar- 
guments for and against the new pro- 
posals submitted as a substitute for the 
legislation vetoed more than a year ago. 

Bills to exempt producers of natural 
gas from regulation by the Federal 
Power Commission have been before the 
committee for many years. 

Proponents of H. R. 8525 claim it con- 
tains ample provisions to protect the 
consumers. It is true that the bill is 
different in approach from the legisla- 
tion vetoed by the President last year. 
But it does not provide the protection 
captive consumers of natural gas must 
have and which they have a right to 
expect from the Federal Government. 

The bill would relieve gas producers of 
utility-type regulation, and prohibit the 
FPC from considering costs in determin- 
ing the reasonable market price of gas 
in the field. 

Enactment of H. R. 8525 would im- 
mediately expose more than 20 million 
consumers of natural gas to the threat 
of price increases. The committee heard 
testimony that even a minor increase in 
prices paid to the producer might spiral 
upward to increase the cost to the ulti- 
mate consumer by as much as $950 mil- 
lion yearly. In my Congressional dis- 
trict, and in the great city of Baltimore, 
up to 1 million consumers of natural gas 
could be adversely affected should this 
bill be enacted into law. 

Not only is the prohibition against 
considering costs highly objectionable 
but there are inadequate safeguards to 
protect the consumer when the reason- 
able market price is determined. I am 
afraid that the term reasonable market 
price would come to mean what the 
market will bear. 

While there are many other weak- 
nesses and defects in this bill, it is enough 
to say that I am convinced the legis- 
tion does not include specific language 
protecting consumers in their right to 
fair prices. 

For this reason I voted against the 
bill in committee and will vote against 
it on the floor, just as I voted against 
similar legislation in the last session of 
Congress, 


FOOD INSPECTION AT THE CAPITOL 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
in the week we passed a bill which will 
eost, they tell us, something like $10 
million a year for the inspection of 
poultry. 

I just came from the New House Office 
Building cafeteria. For many years I 
have been trying to get a place where we 
would have a kitchen and cafeteria and 
perhaps a dining room all on a basis 
which would pay for itself and perhaps 
make the Government a little money, 
where we could be served clean whole- 
some food. The effort never got any- 
where. 

While we have been so concerned 
about the inspection of poultry for people 
generally, some of our food served in 
that cafeteria comes across from an 
underground kitchen, through the un- 
derground corridor, from the Capitol to 
the New House Office Building, with no 
cover over it; all the dust and dirt that 
floats around in the air can lodge on that 
food. 

In my district the Hamilton Co-op 
dresses and sells thousands of chickens. 
The business runs about $212 million a 
year. They take better care of the prepa- 
ration of that poultry than we do of our 
own food. How come? Dr. Calver says 
we should take care of ourselves. How 
about a little more protection for what 
we are forced to eat? 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
learned a few minutes ago of a directive 
of the Bureau of the Budget which has 
been sent to each fiscal officer in the 
Government. The directive was sent out 
about 2 weeks ago, and it just leaked 
out yesterday. It directs that the fiscal 
officers during 1958 shall keep expendi- 
tures at a level no higher than that 
which has been spent in 1957. It is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to keep up 
with the gymnastics of this administra- 
tion. First, Secretary Humphrey, ‘the 
President, and Secretary Weeks say that 
we cannot cut this budget. It is sacred. 
You have got to give us $71 billion for 
1958. They insisted on it. A great 
controversy arose about it. When the 
Congress set about to reduce the budget, 
there was much talk about it. Now the 
President says you must reduce spend- 
ing in fiscal 1958 back to $68,500,000,000. 
In other words, reduce it $3 billion below 
what they were telling the people of the 
country 2 months ago was essential. 
What kind of fiscal gymnastics is this 
administration giving the people? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. I would like to ask the 
gentleman: Is he complaining about 
what the President is doing? 

Mr. PRESTON. I am trying to find 
out. 
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Mr. MARTIN. Which side is the gen- 
tleman on? 

Mr. PRESTON. We are on the side 
of economy. 

Mr. MARTIN. Then why does not the 
gentleman applaud the President for his 
recent statement in trying to bring about 
savings? 

Mr. PRESTON. I want to know if 
there is any sanity in the fiscal policy 
of this administration. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRESTON. 
man from Illinois, 

Mr. PRICE. The question arises as to 
whether we can have much confidence 
in the recommendations of the executive 
department. 

Mr. PRESTON. That is correct. 


I yield to the gentle- 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
behalf of the gentlewoman from Idaho 
(Mrs. Prost], chairman of the Public 
Lands Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, I ask 
unanimous consent that the subcomit- 
tee may sit during general debate in the 
House today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, I make a point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
Imove a call of the House. 

Acall of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 141] 
Anderson, Engle Mumma 
Mont. Farbstein Patterson 
Bailey Fino Pelly 
Beamer Fogarty Powell 
Blitch Green, Pa Robeson, Va. 
Bolling Gregory Scherer 
Bowler Griffin Sieminski 
Buckley Hays, Ark Taylor 
Celler Healey Teller 
Chudoff Holtzman Thompson, Tex. 
Clark James Thornberry 
Coffin Kearney Vinson 
Dawson, III Kearns Wharton 
iggs Krueger Wigglesworth 
Dollinger Mailliard Zablocki 
Dooley May Zelenko 
Bdmondson Multer 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 385 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


LIMITING PAYMENTS TO CERTAIN 
BENEFICIARIES OF CERTAIN VET- 
ERANS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 72) to 
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amend section 21 of the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, 1924, to provide for the dis- 
position of certain benefits which are 
unpaid at the death of the intended 
beneficiary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H. R. 72, with 
Mr. Harris in the Chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to state that when the Committee rose 
on yesterday, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Tagung] had 23 minutes remaining, 
and the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts [Mrs. Rocers] had 45 minutes 
remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. Cannon]. 

RESCISSION OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the 
press this morning reports that the 
President issued instructions some time 
in June that during the fiscal year 1958 
the departments shall use no more 
money than they used in the fiscal year 
1957. 

In keeping with this instruction Budg- 
et Director Brundage immediately issued 
a classified letter to the department sec- 
retaries to the effect that they must take 
positive action in keeping their ex- 
penses at or below the level for the fis- 
cal year 1957. 

It is the most extraordinary action 
that could be taken—and especially in 
view of the fact that the Congress has 
been working since the opening of the 
session on the 1958 figures which are 
now abandoned without notice to the 
committee or the House. 

It is to be hoped that the leak is au- 
thentic and the budget really is to be 
further reduced below the cuts made by 
the Committee on Appropriations. We 
have been insisting all along that the 
Government is spending entirely too 
much money thereby raising the cost of 
living and reducing the purchasing 
power of the dollar, creating runaway in- 
flation, and postponing reduction of 
taxes. Certainly the 1957 budget, the 
highest peacetime budget on record up 
to that time, is not too low. 

When the 1958 budget was messaged to 
the House in January the country was 
surprised and dismayed to find it was the 
largest peacetime budget in the history 
of the Nation. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations promptly called Secretary 
of the Treasury Humphrey and Director 
Brundage to the Capitol and urged them 
to point out where the budget could be 
cut. Both insisted there was not an item 
in the entire budget that could be re- 
duced—not a dollar that could be saved. 
These hearings were printed and were 
available to all who asked for them. 

The House then went to the unusual 
length of passing a resolution asking the 
President, on reconsideration, to indicate 
economies that could be effected in this 
high budget. 

In response the President said: 

A substantial reduction in Federal ex- 
penditures next fiscal year in keeping with 
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House Resolution 190, whether in any one 
or a combination of these major segments 
of the budget, would weaken the Nation’s 
defenses, or cut back or eliminate programs 
now required by law or proposed in the pub- 
lic interest, or both. That forces the con- 
clusion that a multi-billion-dollar reduction 
in 1958 expenditures can be accomplished 
only at the expense of the national safety 
and interest. 


But he now orders a multi-billion- 
dollar reduction without any reference 
whatever to the preservation of nation- 
al safety and interest. 

In closing his reply to the House he 
said: 

Any additional reductions found possible 
in new spending authority will be promptly 
reported in the usual way to the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


But he has ordered these additional 
reductions aggregating a total of two 
or three billion dollars without reporting 
to either the Senate or the House of 
Representatives. 

On the contrary, he has sent the rep- 
resentatives of the departments to our 
hearings with instructions to ask for the 
1958 figures when he has secretly notified 
them that they are not to use more than 
the 1957 figures. 

For example, the representatives of the 
Atomic Energy Commission came before 
us this morning and asked for the 1958 
figures when on cross examination they 
acknowledged they had been notified 
that they were not to use more than the 
1957 figures which were some $600 mil- 
lion less. In other words they were ask- 
ing for half a billion dollars more than 
the amount they can expect to use un- 
der the President’s order. 

If the committee had accepted the 
budget figures, which they insisted on, 
and the President, as soon as it was 
appropriated, had announced to the 
country that he was saving half a billion 
dollars on that item, Congress would 
have been put in the absurd situation of 
prodigal spending. 

And that is true of the entire budget. 
The 1958 estimates aggregate $71,800,- 
000,000 in comparison with the $68,900,- 
000,000 estimated for 1957. If the Presi- 
dent thought he could run the Govern- 
ment on $68,900,000,000 why didn’t he 
send down a budget estimate for that 
amount? Why did he ask for $71,800,- 
000,000 and then issue orders to the 
departments not to spend more than 
$68,900,000,000? 

In the meantime the Committee on 
Appropriations has devoted over 6 
months of hard work to a budget the 
President did not intend to follow. All 
subcommittees have held long and ex- 
haustive hearings on the 1958 figures 
when he really intended to use the old 
1957 figures. We have cut his 1958 
budget over $4 billion in the face of de- 
termined opposition of the departmental 
representatives who throughout the 
year have insisted they could not op- 
erate effectively with a dollar less than 
the 1958 figures. Think what we could 
have saved if we had known that all the 
time the administration had the 1957 
budget up its sleeve. 

And when the House formally asked 
the President if the budget could be re- 
duced or how much, why did not he say 
it could be reduced to the 1957 figures? 
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Now the real question here is why is 
this difference between the 1958 budget 
and the 1957 budget being impounded 
after every effort has been made by the 
departments to get the full amount of 
the 1958 budget? And why wasn’t the 
House notified when the Cabinet was 
notified—especially in view of the Presi- 
dent’s promise to let us know where fur- 
ther reductions were possible? 

But regardless of the reasons motivat- 
ing this remarkable procedure, the fact 
remains that the Congressional commit- 
tees are left without dependable budget 
estimates on which to work. We can- 
not use the 1958 estimates because the 
departments have been instructed to dis- 
regard them and keep at or below the 
1957 estimates. We cannot use the 1957 
estimates because they have not been 
officially submitted to the Congress. 

In the absence of any definite and 
dependable figures the committee and 
its subcommittees have recessed all 
hearings until a firm budget for what 
little remains of the program is sub- 
mitted. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. Does this apply to the 
Post Office Department? 

Mr. CANNON. It applies to every 
branch of the Government service. 

Mr. GARY. Does it mean that the 
Post Office is going to cut out all the 
services that they have told the Congress 
they would have to cut out if we did not 
give them more money for 1958? 

Mr. CANNON. That is the instruc- 
tion. 

There are two minor escape clauses 
which may apply to some portion of the 
various Federal activities but speaking 
generally the purport of the letter is to 
impound all 1958 appropriations in the 
amounts in excess of the fiscal year 1957, 
aggregating on a rough estimate some- 
thing like $3.9 billion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, frank- 
ly, I cannot understand the feelings of 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations about this letter. It is 
a letter designed to keep the depart- 
ments of the Government under control 
in their expenditures, and to keep them 
within the appropriations that have 
been made or will be made by the Con- 
gress. Those things can be done only 
by the closest and most careful scrut- 
iny and by paying attention to what 
needs to be done and leaving out the 
things that do not need to be done and 
are not absolutely necessary. 

This is the situation that I think we 
should have in mind: The appropria- 
tion figure that the House provided for 
Defense Department regular activities 
was $33,562,000,000; the defense expendi- 
tures for this year—and I have in front 
of me the Treasury statement for the last 
day—were $37,982,000,000, indicating 
that the expenditures for next year, if 
they cannot absorb a great lot of unex- 
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pended and unobligated balances, must 
be downed by $4,420,000,000, or almost 
$414 billion. 

There is nothing in the letter that 
does anything except tell the agencies of 
the Government they must keep with- 
in their appropriation. They do not 
say so in the letter, but they mean that 
they cannot violate the antideficiency 
law and must keep within bounds. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CANNON. He does not say they 
shall keep within the appropriation; he 
says they shall not spend more than was 
spent in 1957. 

Mr. TABER. That is true. 

Mr. CANNON. And he has recom- 
mended this increase and we have 
been holding hearings and have been 
appropriating on that basis. Now he 
tells us at the last minute that some other 
base should be used. 

Mr. TABER. The 1957 figure is the 
figure he set up, but he is also con- 
fronted with the amount of money that 
is appropriated. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. If I may say to the 
gentleman from New York, or if I might 
ask the question: What is so wrong 
about that? What is so wrong about 
asking a department to stay within 
their means? 

Mr. TABER. It is simply an effort to 
provide some measure of economy in 
the operation of the Government, keep- 
ing things under control. 

Mr. ARENDS. That is exactly what 
I mean. 

Mr. TABER. And it is just exactly 
what the gentleman from Missouri 
ought to applaud. 

Mr. ARENDS. If I can interpret it, 
Mr, Chairman, it means that he is tell- 
ing them they cannot spend any more 
next year than they did last year. 

TABER. That is what he has 
said. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to read one 
thing from page 23 of the hearings: 

Mr. Cannon. In other words, you are tell- 
ing us this budget ought to be reduced? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. No; I am not. Iam 
saying that I hope that you will be able to 
find ways to improve on what we did; and 
if gradually each of us can improve on 
things from day to day we will be better off. 
You are in a pretty bad way when you say 


that you cannot make further improve- 
ments. 


That is what the Appropriations Com- 
mittee tried to do. That is what the 
President is trying to do—keep things 
in hand and keep them from going over- 
board at this time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. As I get it, from 
what the gentleman from Missouri said, 
he is mad because the President admits 
that the gentleman from Missouri may 
have been right and the President was 
wrong. He is mad because the President 
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agrees with him. What is he sore 
about? 

Mr. TABER. I do not know. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Nor do I. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a constructive move on the part of the 
budget and all of us ought to be pleased 
with it. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. RABAUT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I was 
amazed to read in this morning’s paper 
that the President has directed the de- 
partments to hold 1958 expenditures at 
or below the 1957 level. 

When the 1958 budget was submitted 
to Congress last January, the highest 
peacetime budget in history, we immedi- 
ately called the Secretary of Treasury 
and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. We asked them where the budget 
could be cut and they could not recom- 
mend a single item which they thought 
might be reduced. 

Mr. Brundage was asked if he had 
thought that any part of the budget 
could be cut he would not have sub- 
mitted it. And he replied, “That is cor- 
rect.” 

He said it was a reasonable budget— 
a well-balanced budget. 

Now that was last January. 

At the very time this matter came up 
the difference between the figure for 1957 
and 1958 on the estimates before us was 
$400 million. We are spending our time 
trying to figure how we can cut and how 
we can conserve the assets of the people 
of this country when the administration 
is making a request at one time for $400 
million more and at the same time they 
have a letter circulating around in high 
places of the administration saying: 
We are going to cut back to the 1957 
figure making a farce of the $400 million 
increase in the AEC appropriations re- 
quested for 1958. 

If that is not hypocrisy of the first 
rank, I do not know what to say. This 
letter that was sent at a time when the 
Congress is steeped in its study is a de- 
ception upon the Congress of the United 
States by the executive department. 

Mr. Chairman, committees have con- 
ducted exhaustive hearings and have 
made substantial cuts in the budget. We 
decreased many activities but where es- 
sential we approved some increases in 
certain items over the 1957 level. Many 
of these bills have been passed and 
signed by the President. And now, in 
July, Mr. Brundage who could not tell 
us where to pick up one dollar in Janu- 
ary, has told the Department Secretaries, 
according to this morning’s paper, “that 
they must take positive action in keep- 
ing their expense” at or below the level 
for the fiscal year 1957. 

The Congress has been kept in the 
dark on this action which renders 
months of work on appropriation bills 
meaningless. This instruction of Mr. 
Brundage’s has been in the hands of the 
departments for 2 weeks, There has 
been no notice, to my knowledge, to the 
Congress about it in all this time, not 
even to the distinguished Speaker of the 
House. There was certainly no notice of 
it to the Appropriations Committees, 
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which in that time have been proceeding 
to sit for hours listening to departmental 
witnesses support a much inflated budget 
which has no meaning and does not even 
represent the program the administra- 
tion plans to put into effect. 

The purpose of the administration is 
clear. A big inflated budget was put 
up to win the support of the big spend- 
ers. Now it is planned to curtail ex- 
penditures to satisfy those clamoring for 
economy. In the process the Congress is 
put in the position of looking stupid 
for having appropriated a whole lot 
of money. The executive departments, 
though requesting it, plan not to use it. 
I have seen cheap politics at the expense 
of taxpayers’ own best interest before, 
but this is the king-sized variety. 

The directive says those who cannot 
live within the fiscal year 1957 amounts 
are to justify exceptions to Mr. Brund- 
age. Where does the Congress get off in 
this process? No longer is the power of 
the purse where the Constitution placed 
it. Now Mr. Brundage has it. Varia- 
tions in spending are no longer a matter 
for justification to the Congress, but to 
Mr. Brundage, whose wisdom and knowl- 
edge transcends the will of the people 
through action of their representatives 
in Congress. 

All Appropriations Committee hear- 
ings have been temporarily recessed 
since there is nothing now before the 
committee for consideration. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to speak of the 
fact that the Treasury Department has 
had the use of the money that was 
turned over to incompetent veterans for 
many, many years. And, it is no small 
amount. So, the Government, every 
single year, is getting the advantage of 
that money and is using that money. 
Consequently they have been making 
money, so to speak, all this time. 

I want to briefly give a list of what 
would happen upon the death of a legally 
incompetent beneficiary. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What the gentle- 
woman means, if I understand it, is that 
they have been saving interest because 
they did not need to borrow money. 
They used the veterans’ money from 
day to day. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That is correct. And they are using it 
to pay bills, so they are having the ad- 
vantage of it, and the Members of the 
House do not realize it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. By using the vet- 
erans’ money they save the interest and 
can give that much more to foreign aid. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachuseits. 
Well, it might well be. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then, what it boils 
down to, they are using the veterans’ 
money for foreign aid. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That might be. But, they are using it 
for the expenses of Government depart- 
ments, and I think we are losing sight of 
that fact. The Treasury Department 
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has had a great deal of benefit from the 
money payable to incompetent veterans. 
er me give briefly the effects of H. R. 

Upon the death of a legally incompe- 
tent beneficiary of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, leaving no spouse, child, or de- 
pendent parent, all funds and property 
held by the Government or in the hands 
of a guardian or other fiduciary of such 
beneficiary which were derived from 
payments of the following benefits made 
by the Veterans’ Administration before 
or after enactment of the bill would re- 
vert to the United States Treasury: 

First. Compensation for service-con- 
nected disability or death. 

Second. Pension for non-service-con- 
nected disability or death. 

Third. Emergency officers’ retirement 
pay: Payable to certain emergency offi- 
cers of World War I who incurred phys- 
ical disability in line of duty during such 
service. 

There are a good many veterans of 
World War I here in the House in this 
category who incurred physical disabil- 
ity in line of duty. 

Fourth. Servicemen’s indemnity: The 
$10,000 automatic or free“ indemnity 
against death in the active service or 
within 120 days after separation for per- 
sons who served after June 26, 1950, and 
prior to January 1, 1957. 

Fifth. Retirement pay: Refers only to 
retirement payments by the Veterans’ 
Administration which were made to cer- 
tain Reserve officers under Public, No. 18, 
76th Congress, until the payment func- 
tion was transferred to the Armed Forces 
on June 30, 1950, and to retirement pay- 
ments by the Veterans’ Administration 
to a very small number of Reserve offi- 
cers under Public Law 262, 77th Congress. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. What the 
gentlewoman has brought out is that the 
lump insurance paid to Korean veterans 
who might be adjudged permanently in- 
competent or insane because of their ex- 
periences in the war would be recover- 
able by the Government. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That is absolutely correct, and the es- 
tate would lose all of that. It seems to 
me to be an outrage. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. In other 
words, considerable insurance, due to the 
late wars, is recoverable. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That is correct. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. But that 
having to do with World War I mainly 
is not recoverable. Is this not class leg- 
islation? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes 
It is a strange paradox, too. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it would be worth while to take a quick 
look at the background of this bill. 
When the committee was making a study 
of this situation it was found that there 
were, throughout the United States, 
many instances in which very large accu- 
mulations of money were building up for 
the benefit of incompetent veterans. In 
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many instances also, after the death of 
the veteran, those funds were then go- 
ing to relatives far removed who, during 
the lifetime of the incompetent veteran 
had shown little or no interest in his 
welfare. That, briefly, is the back- 
ground upon which this bill is predicated. 

The purpose of the bill, simply put, is 
to remove the possibility that these re- 
mote kinsmen will inherit these funds 
which have come gratuitously from the 
Government. It ought to be under- 
stood that this bill applies only to that 
portion of an incompetent veteran’s es- 
tate which came to him gratuitously 
from the Government. His private 
funds, or funds that arise under insur- 
ance contracts, are by no means touched 
by this legislation. It has been, I think 
4rom the beginning, the policy of our 
Government to care for the veterans 
themselves and not to care for relatives 
several times removed. 

As this bill is presently written, it pro- 
vides, however, that even those funds 
which come gratuitously from the Gov- 
ernment will go to a spouse of the de- 
ceased incompetent veteran, or will go to 
children, or will go to dependent parents. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], 
assures me that there are amendments 
prepared and ready to be offered which 
would make the bill provide that these 
funds would go to parents—the word 
“dependent” will be stricken out—to 
spouses, or to children, or to brothers or 
sisters, in certain instances, 

Mr. Chairman, if this bill passes we 
are protecting people within the speci- 
fied degrees of kinship. The people who 
will be adversely affected by this bill are 
certainly not the veterans themselves but 
are, I repeat, remote kinsmen. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s statement with 
reference to the amendment that is to 
be offered to include brothers and sis- 
ters. But what about grandchildren 
whose parents are dead? They would 
still be excluded from the estate of the 
incompetent veteran. 

Mr. ADAIR. Under the provisions of 
the bill and the proposed amendments; 
that is correct. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. The 
gentleman does not think that they 
should be included? 

Mr. ADAIR. I would answer the gen- 
tleman by saying, No.“ I do not think 
that the Government has an obligation 
to support the grandchildren or to con- 
tribute to the support of grandchildren 
of a deceased incompetent veteran. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. I am 
talking about grandchildren whose par- 
ents are also deceased. 

Mr. ADAIR. I say again that I think 
our obligation is first to the veteran. If 
we enact this legislation we will be sav- 
ing a very considerable amount of money 
for the taxpayers. The exact amount 
cannot be specified, but over the years it 
will be many millions of dollars. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I do not 
like to take more of his time, but I should 
Uke to ask him one more question. If 
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the amendment includes brothers and 
sisters and leaves out grandchildren, it 
seems to me that we are discriminating 
against a relative in the direct line of 
descent in favor of a collateral relative. 
The amendment certainly should include 
grandchildren where the parent is not 
living. 

Mr. ADAIR. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s view. The committee considered 
that, and we just felt we did not want to 
go that far in this legislation. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. The 
gentleman is doing such a good job in 
answering my question, will he answer 
one more? Yesterday the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. TEAGUE], whom I great- 
ly admire, answered a question of mine 
and said it did not touch the insurance. 
Later in answer to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bass] he said, as I un- 
derstood him, that the proceeds of the 
insurance, except those kinds mentioned 
and specified, would go back into the 
Federal Treasury. Then he used the 
term “free insurance.” Does the bill 
distinguish between the insurance of 
World War I veterans, where they paid 
for it and continue to pay for it, or is he 
referring only to the recent insurance 
where the serviceman never pays for it? 
The bill is not specific on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. The answer to the gen- 
tleman's question is that this bill does 
not reach any funds based upon con- 
tracts, that is, any insurance contracts. 
‘Therefore, the World War I insurance 
to which the gentleman referred would 
not be included. The funds which come 
from the so-called free insurance of the 
Korean war would be reached by this bill. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Does not 
the gentleman think that should be 
spelled out in the bill so there would be 
no question? I am afraid some bureau- 
crat would interpret it the other way. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. If the gentle- 
man will yield, the gentleman from Iowa 
has served long on the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. I am 
much interested in this bill and appre- 
ciate all the committee is doing. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. If he will 
refer to the first page of the report, he 
will find that we have tried to spell that 
out in unquestionable language. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. I thank 
the gentleman, 

Mr. ADAIR. There have been dis- 
cussed on this floor two questions, both 
I think important, the first regarding 
the constitutionality of this legislation 
particularly as it relates to funds already 
in being, and the second major question, 
one relating to the difficulty of separat- 
ing funds which would be touched by 
this bill from the private funds of the 
incompetent. 

As to the constitutional question, I 
would invite the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to the committee re- 
port at the bottom of page 4, where this 
statement appears: 

The bill does not provide that property of 
any person under legal disability shall be 
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taken from him. If the beneficiary regains 
competency or attains majority, the accrued 
payments become his absolute property and 
are not affected by the bill. The bill does, 
in the case of future deaths, take from dis- 
tant relatives of a veteran or other bene- 
ficiary, their present expectancy of inheriting 
that part of the estate derived from gratui- 
ties paid by the United States. No right to 
receive the estate of a beneficiary vests be- 
fore the beneficiary dies. It follows, then, 
that the bill does not take away the vested 
rights of any person but merely prevents his 
expectancy from ever vesting. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not want to take 
up a lot of the gentleman’s time, but I 
seriously question the reasoning of that 
language because one of the incidents of 
ownership is the power to pass that 
property along. I am very sympathetic 
with the objectives of this legislation. I 
am greatly concerned, however, with the 
constitutionality of taking those funds 
away from the guardian and not per- 
mitting them to pass as a part of the 
incompetent’s estate. 

Mr. ADAIR. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that the committee gave con- 
siderable thought and study to that 
question. I agree with the gentleman 
that it is a point upon which individuals 
and lawyers may differ. We think that 
the legislation as written is constitu- 
tional. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, in my 
considered opinion, this bill is ill-advised. 
If I know the American people, I am sure 
they do not want to give and then take 
away. There is an old saying that de- 
scribes that sort of thing. That saying, 
in short, is “Indian giver.” That means 
one who gives and then takes away. I 
am sure we do not want to put Uncle Sam 
in that category. Our Constitution puts 
great emphasis on the individual. It 
says, in effect, “Now, Mr. American citi- 
zen, you take care of yourself first,” and 
then, it puts responsibilities on each 
American citizen to live within the due 
bounds of the laws of the land. Social- 
ism and communism demand that the 
individual is only an instrument of the 
state. Two Americans marry. A man 
and woman and, in effect, they establish 
a sovereign government of their own. 
When the Constitution was signed, there 
were only about 1,500,000 such sovereign 
family governments in America—the 
American home—mother, dad, and the 
children. Now, we have 47 million such 
sovereign governments in America—dad 
and mother are in control of those 47 
million sovereign governments. Our 
Constitution says, in effect, “If you look 
after yourself and your family and live 
within the law of the land, you are do- 
ing that which is expected of American 
citizens.” It is the combined strength of 
those 47 million sovereign governments 
that makes America the most blessed and 
most wonderful land in this world. Now, 
a family sovereign government is a 
pretty closely knit organization. It not 
only encompasses mother and dad and 
the children, but it includes the grand- 
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children; in fact, every member of the 
family is a part of this family sovereign 
government, and it has always been rec- 
ognized as such. This bill would tend to 
amend the inheritance laws of every sov- 
ereign State in the Union, let alone, do- 
ing an injustice to the 47 million sov- 
ereign family governments we have here 
today. Please think seriously about the 
far-reaching effect of this proposed leg- 
islation. The entire family feels a cer- 
tain responsibility to all the other mem- 
bers of his entire family. I do not want 
to see anything hamper or interfere with 
that responsibility, or the feeling of that 
responsibility, because if that happens, 
we will be striking at the foundation of 
our cherished way of life. 

Another thing. I would like to know 
the difference between a boy or girl that 
Congress sends to war, who becomes 
mentally incapacitated, and a boy or a 
girl who is sent to war and who becomes 
physically incapacitated. Why, I ask, 
should their family be treated differently, 
as this bill would do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] has 
expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. JENSEN. It would be just as fair 
to take the inheritance of physically 
handicapped veterans away from cer- 
tain relatives which this bill attempts to 
take from certain relatives of mentally 
incapacitated veterans. Yes, it would be 
just as fair to treat certain heirs of Mem- 
bers of the Congress, old people, farmers, 
and everybody else who have received 
Federal funds for any reason. I must, 
I will, vote against this bill regardless of 
how it is amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, a very distin- 
guished member of our committee [Mr. 
SAYLOR]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like the members of the committee to 
know that all veteran organizations 
throughout the United States approve of 
this legislation, with the exception of 
the DAV, and if the amendments which 
have been suggested by our distinguished 
colleague from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] are 
accepted by the House, all of the objec- 
tions of the DAV will be done away with. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
know there are individual posts all over 
the country who object to this bill. I 
understand the National VFW came out 
with a strong statement against it. My 
own impression is that the American 
Legion did not realize what was in the 
bill and they did not take it up with the 
proper committee. I am sure they 
would not go along with some of these 
provisions. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The members should 
know that this bill amends the World 
War Veterans’ Act of 1924. In 1924 the 
Congress passed that law which stated 
that disabled veterans were to be given 
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certain sums of money, dependent upon 
their disability. 

That bill also provided that in case the 
veteran became incompetent a guardian 
should be appointed and the funds au- 
thorized for payment to the disabled vet- 
eran should be turned over to his guard- 
jan for the exclusive use of the veteran. 
Then it provides that if there was any 
money left it would be inherited in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the States; but 
the original act of 1924 stated that if 
there were no heirs, instead of escheat- 
ing to a State this money would come 
back to the United States. 

We must understand that these peo- 
ple who are up now pleading for all these 
relatives are pleading the cause of peo- 
ple who have no present interest in this 
money, this money that has been given 
to the guardians for the sole benefit of 
the veterans; and the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs has been advised by the 
Veterans’ Administration that there are 
many abuses which have come to their 
attention, cases where large sums of 
money which should have been used for 
the benefit of the veteran have not been 
so used because the veteran has been an 
inmate of a veterans’ institution and 
been completely taken care of by the 
Government. 

What this bill, presently before us, 
does, is to say, that unless you are in a 
direct line, a spouse, or a child, or a 
dependent parent, the money shall re- 
vert to the United States. 

The opponents who have gotten up 
and talked to you have no interest in 
the veteran or his guardian, they are 
only interested in getting their hands on 
this money when the veterans dies. 

If the veteran regains his competency 
at any time this money is there for 
him, and will be turned over to him as 
a competent veteran, and there is noth- 
ing in this bill or any part of it that 
changes that one iota. What this bill 
does is to say that those collateral heirs 
who have been inheriting large sums of 
money are now to be cut off. We are 
taking a look at what has developed 
into an abuse in the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act of 1924 and correcting it. 

I commend the Veterans’ Committee, 
its chairman, also the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Aparr,] and some of the others 
who have looked at this problem and had 
the courage to stand up and bring this 
bill to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I want 
to go on record as being in complete 
agreement with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. I was on the subcommit- 
tee last year when we considered this 
matter. I think the gentleman is 100 
percent correct in his analysis and 
statement. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. I wish the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON], were 
here, because yesterday he said this 
would necessitate these cases going to 
court. Let us realize that these cases 
are already in court. He was also wor- 
ried about what the guardian was going 
to have to do, that the improvident 
guardian was going to have to spend 
money. I remind him that bond is re- 
quired by each and every State, and the 
guardian cannot spend this money ex- 
cept on behalf of the veteran. This will 
not cause any guardian to waste any as- 
sets. A guardian cannot under the State 
law waste any assets. All this bill does 
is to say that those people who are not 
direct heirs shall not inherit money that 
is provided by the Government to take 
care of veterans. 

This bill does not deprive a veteran 
anywhere in the United States of 1 
penny. I think that is one of the things 
we should stress if we get any mail with 
regard to this bill. This does not de- 
prive a veteran of any right whatsoever. 
All it does is to see that collateral rela- 
tives do not get benefits intended solely 
for veterans. 

I would like to assure all of the mem- 
bers of the committee that this does not 
involve insurance which any veteran has 
paid for. That feature is specifically 
taken out of the bill. I may say with 
respect to the gratuity of $10,000 which 
is now given in lieu of insurance that 
this House has already passed a bill pro- 
viding that if a man dies in the service 
of his country and his parents are not 
dependent upon him, they cannot receive 
that $10,000 gratuity. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the pending 
bill with the amendments which will be 
suggested by our distinguished chair- 
man, be adopted. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I say that I have great respect 
for the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and also 
I am in total agreement and in complete 
sympathy with the objectives of this bill. 
I feel, of course, that the Congress of 
the United States should not and ought 
not to grant gratuities to distant rela- 
tives of a veteran who are in no way 
dependent upon him nor contribute to 
his happiness or welfare in the tenure 
of his life. 

My serious consternation about this 
legislation is based on the fact that in 
its present form it is going to cost the 
Government of the United States money 
rather than saving the Government 
money. It will only lead to a lawsuit to 
determine the constitutionality of the 
bill in its present form and, in my judg- 
ment, in its present form the bill is 
unconstitutional. If you had attempted 
to do what you are doing today and make 
it apply only to future payments, to fu- 
ture actions, to future implied obliga- 
tions and moral obligations of the Gov- 
ernment to its veterans, I would be for 
it. I think this committee has served 
notice that the Congress probably should 
and will enact legislation that in the 
future will meet the very problem which 
this legislation attempts to do. But the 
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difficulty is that today we have, for in- 
stance, brothers who serve as guardians 
of these funds. I have some in my dis- 
trict. Why, they do not even bother to 
incur a lawyer’s expense in order to go 
into court and get authorization from 
the court to spend some of these funds 
to provide needed clothing and other 
things for veterans. They say, “He is my 
brother and someday what he has I will 
have anyway.” So he goes out and pays 
his own money for clothing, food, or 
other things which this incompetent vet- 
eran needs and wants, relying upon the 
fact that this inheritance will someday 
be his and under the law now it will be. 
You are by this legislation going to 
change that. You are going to reach 
funds that are already vested under 
State law in guardians for the benefit of 
the veteran and under State law that 
carries with it the right to pass on to his 
heirs the inheritance. 

In other words, it seems to me that 
what this legislation will do is to destroy 
the implied contract, the moral obliga- 
tion that has occurred and ensued all 
over this country as the result of a de- 
pendence by the American people upon 
the law as it now stands. If you now by 
legislation today attempt to reach funds 
that have been paid over to veterans or 
to their guardians in years past, predi- 
cated upon actions between people and 
families that have occurred, you may 
correct some evils but you are going to 
do an awful lot of harm and injustice 
and inequity. I think this bill should 
not reach back in a retroactive manner, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman has brougkt out 
some very basic facts. May I call his 
attention to page 2 of the report, a state- 
ment by the committee of what is sup- 
posed to be the horrible example at which 
they are driving. They say this: 

One such estate, for example, held for a 
veteran having no close relatives, amounts 
to over $250,000. 


Now, they are undoubtedly referring to 
that poor illiterate Negro down in Texas 
who has brothers and sisters who would 
inherit the money, and yet they say that 
he has no close relatives. Are not 
brothers and sisters close relatives? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I only say 
that as a lawyer I think this bill would 
certainly serve its purpose, if its features 
were to be effective in the future, and 
eliminate the retroactive features that 
would certainly in many cases, cases of 
which I know personally, create inequi- 
ties and injustices. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Is not the 
gentleman convinced that the bill is 
unconstitutional? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Thatis my 
opinion. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman realize that if a veteran is 
competent and leaves a will, thinking 
that all of his money will go to his family, 
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but then later on, if he becomes incom- 
petent, whether in a veterans’ hospital 
or not, that money would be taken away 
from his family, although he made the 
will prior to his incompetency? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. That is the 
very point Iam trying to bring out. Dur- 
ing the time of his incompetency many 
things may occur between families which 
might give rise to at least a moral obli- 
gation attempting to perhaps correct 
some abuse, but by this law we invalidate 
his will after he becomes incompetent, 
although he was competent when he 
drew it. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
would like to have the bill recommitted 
and see if a proper bill could not be re- 
ported out. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I thank 
the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota (Mr. H. Cart 
ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, concerning the comments relative 
to this Negro veteran down in Texas, may 
I quote from page 1325 of the hearings, 
by Mr. Eric Eades, chief attorney, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, regional office, 
Dallas, Tex. Now, here is a good ex- 
ample of what we are going to get into 
if we enact this legislation. Mr. Eades 
states: 

For example, we have under the super- 
vision of our office a guardianship over the 
estate of a World War I veteran whose guard- 
ian has been receiving both compensation 
and insurance from the VA. During the east 
Texas oil boom oil was discovered on a small 
tract of land which had been purchased for 
the ward by his guardian. As a result the 
estate is now worth around $300,000. I doubt 
that we could ever determine just how much, 
if any, compensation was used in the pur- 
chase of the land in question and just how 
much of it was derived from other sources, 
It would be practically impossible to ascer- 
tain what portion of the present estate was 
derived from the compensation. 


Yes, Mr. Chairman, as I stated yester- 
day, this bill, if enacted into law, will 
be a challenge to the attorneys of the 
Nation and the accountants, 

Now, I plead with the Members here 
in the House to be very careful what you 
do here today. Remember, there are on 
an average of 300 of these incompetents 
in every Congressional district in Amer- 
ica, and enough doubt nas already been 
raised as to the constitutionality of the 
retroactive provision. 

Certainly the Government has no 
right to go backward from this date. If 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
wants a logical bill let them provide what 
shall be done from this date on; let them 
sever, if they wish, all future payments. 
But to pass this bill as it is will create 
confusion confounded in every veterans’ 
estate in America. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. CRE- 
TELLA]. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, I 
had the privilege of serving on the great 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs in the 
last session and it was a pleasure to be 
associated with my colleague, the gentle- 
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man from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. How- 
ever, I cannot agree with him on this 
bill because I believe it to be both mor- 
ally and legally wrong. And before I get 
into the reasons for my position, I have 
to disagree with my friend the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN] who takes the position that 
any controversy on this legislation would 
be a lawyer’s paradise. I happen to be 
a lawyer and I happen to have repre- 
sented in my time veterans involved in 
litigation. And for the information of 
the gentleman from Minnesota, by law 
I was at one time allowed the grand sum 
of $3 for taking care of one veteran's 
claim. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, I 
should like to exclude that remark from 
the record. I do not want to reflect on 
the two-hundred-forty-odd good attor- 
neys in this House. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, as 
we look at the report on this there ap- 
pears at page 3, the following, and I 
quote: 

The benefits affected by the bill are (1) 


compensation for service-connected disabil- 
ity or deaths— 


If you stop at that point, you are say- 
ing that if a man has received an income 
during his lifetime for a service- 
connected disability, it is referred to in 
the report as a gratuity. To my way of 
thinking, it is not a gratuity, because a 
gratuity is nothing more than a tip for 
services rendered. That is hardly what 
we would call a service-connected dis- 
ability. So, if the bill affects only that 
aspect of it, you are putting a very 
severe penalty on a man who might have 
had the opportunity to divest himself of 
the income he derived from that source 
while he was sane and in sound mind, 
but if he has had the misfortune to be 
committed to an asylum, because he is 
incompetent, then you add to that the 
penalty that all that he has received 
reverts to the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRETELLA. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. A 
man does not necessarily have to be in 
an institution to be exposed to the 
penalty of having his money taken away 
from him, if he is incompetent. If he 
is incompotent on the outside, and even 
with his family, it may still occur. 

Mr. CRETELLA. That is correct; as 
long as he is under supervision of a 
court-appointed guardian or conserva- 
tor. So that is one of the very severe 
penalties in this bill. 

Further reference is made in the re- 
port to brothers in Sweden or Greece, or 
Italy, or Russia, or Norway who may 
inherit. If it is the intent of the com- 
mittee to divest these funds from these 
estates and prevent them from going 
overseas to foreign heirs, then they 
might just as well state in simple lan- 
guage that we intend to keep these funds 
in the United States and that under no 
circumstances shall they leave our 
shores. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CRETELLA. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am sure the gentleman would agree with 
me that having this money go abroad 
or go to veterans families abroad is one 
of the best propaganda occurrences that 
could happen to this country, because 
it would create a good deal of good will. 

Mr. CRETELLA. I hope so. 

As you read the bill on page 3, I find 
fault with the language contained. Be- 
cause of the ambiguity, I say we are 
headed right for the courts for the de- 
termination of the constitutionality of 
the law. It states: 

Such funds, and the proceeds of such 
property, shall revert * * * to the Adminis- 
tration of Veterans’ Affairs. 


I should like to know just what that 
language means. Therefore, I am op- 
posed to the bill. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Fond]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, other 
Members preceding me have attacked 
this legislation on moral grounds and on 
legal grounds. About 5 years ago, before 
legislation of this sort was contemplated, 
information came to me from a minister 
in my district, who came to my office 
and indicated that he felt a certain 
situation involving a veteran, his poten- 
tial heirs, and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion which was wrong morally. He told 
me this story, and his story convinces 
me that this legislation is sound on moral 
grounds. 

He happened to be the minister of a 
family that had two sons. The mother 
and father were divorced. The veteran 
was in an institution and had been for 
many years. The mother and father 
subsequently remarried. The father was 
divorced a second time, after having had 
a son by that marriage. He was then 
remarried a third time. The mother re- 
married after the first divorce and sub- 
sequently had children. 

This veteran had been in the hospital 
for a number of years. He had in effect 
been abandoned not only by his mother 
and his father but in effect by his brother 
and his half brother. This minister of 
the Gospel came to me and said that in 
his opinion it was morally wrong for 
the Government to pay money into an 
estate where the veteran’s life expect- 
ancy was longer than that of his mother 
and father, even though they in effect 
had abandoned him, and where the 
brother and half brother had done the 
same thing. This minister of the Gospel 
said to me that something ought to be 
done by the Congress about that kind of 
condition, that it was morally wrong for 
the Federal Government to be a party 
to such a situation. 

I then talked to the lawyer who was 
the guardian of the veteran’s estate and 
asked his opinion as to what ought to 
be done. He said that from a legal point 
of view he felt that legislation of a cor- 
rective nature should be enacted so that 
even the brother and the half brother, 
in this instance, should not be the bene- 
ficiaries of Federal payments, 

This one personal experience that 
came to my attention prior to the exist- 
ence of this bill convinces me that on 
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moral grounds and on legal grounds the 
Congress should do something to correct 
this situation. From my experiences 
with the chairman of this committee, for 
whom I have the highest personal regard, 
and from my experience with the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, I am con- 
vinced that they have taken the right 
moral course. In addition, I am con- 
vinced that they have taken a proper 
legal course in order to correct a situa- 
tion which has long been in need of 
correction. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. May I simply ask 
a question in order to clarify something 
in my own mind? Does this bill limit 
the payments to those collateral inher- 
itors who have been in an immoral posi- 
tion such as you have described? Has 
the committee, for instance, examined 
cases where sisters were going to inherit 
or brothers were going to inherit, and 
does it know in each instance that these 
are immoral sisters or immoral brothers? 
Is it limited to immoral people? 

Mr. FORD. The limitation, as it is 
presented here, is across-the-board in 
the exclusion of sisters or brothers. But 
I understand an amendment is to be 
offered which will permit an estate to 
go to a brother or sister where they have 
contributed to the support of the veteran. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 additional minutes 
to the gentleman in order that he may 
answer further the question of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California, 
who is making an excellent point. May 
I say at this time that Members of the 
House are always telling me when I am 
fighting for special legislation or for spe- 
cial exemptions that special legislation 
makes bad law. 

Mr. FORD. I must thank the gentle- 
woman for giving me this additional 
time. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Will the gentle- 
man yield in order that I may ask him 
a question? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I am sympathetic 
to the point that the gentleman has 
made, but I cannot see that it is fair 
legislation to brand a nephew or a niece 
or a grandchild or even a rather distant 
cousin as immoral because of the fact 
that there are some immoral people. As 
I understand this bill, it is not limited 
to the immoral people but it covers 
everybody right down the line. If I am 
wrong, I would like to be corrected. 

Mr. FORD. With reference to these 
collateral heirs, it may not decide the 
issue on whether they were moral or 
immoral in their attention to the dis- 
abled veteran. But, when you get down 
to the collateral heir issue, I think the 
circumstances are quite different, and, 
therefore, in my opinion, the legislation 
as drafted and as the proposed amend- 
ment indicates approaches the brother 
and sister relationship on a better basis. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, if seems 
to me that we can, as a legislative body, 
approve this legislation as moral and, 
I think, we can likewise approve it on 
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the grounds that it is legally proper. I 
hope it is enacted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the distinguished gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts, because 
I did not, frankly, get a very clarifying 
response to my question: Is this bill lim- 
ited to the cousins or nephews or nieces 
or any of the other distant relatives 
along that line who are immoral or does 
it cover them all straight across the 
board? 

Mrs, ROGERS Massachusetts. It 
covers them all straight across the board. 
I do not think this bill is immoral, but 
I think it is very unmoral. It does not 
seem to be the kind of legislation that is 
usually passed by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Has the commit- 
tee made an examination as to whether 
these relatives like brothers or sisters 
or some of the other relatives have been, 
in fact, taking care of the unfortunately 
incompetent veteran? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
have made some investigation. I happen 
to have done a great deal of work with 
the sisters and brothers or the relatives 
of the mentally incompetent whether the 
veteran is hospitalized or not. I know 
also in hospitals the families are deterred 
res suggestion from visiting their rela- 
tives. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Under this bill, 
then, they would be discriminated 
against even though they were not im- 
moral, or unmoral, as the gentleman 
from Michigan describes them? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Yes; and as I said before, this is an 
unmoral bill. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
require to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. EvINs]. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that I have 
the highest regard for the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TreacuE]—and all the members of the 
subcommittee that considered this leg- 
islation—and in fact all members of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. I 
had the privilege of serving as a member 
of this great committee for a number 
of years and I have a high regard for 
the committee and its work. However, 
I must record my opposition to the pend- 
ing bill in its present form. I think the 
bill goes too far and is certainly in need 
of amendment in several particulars be- 
fore it should be considered for favorable 
passage. 

Among the defects of the bill in its 
present form is the so-called depend- 
ent parents classification. I think the 
word “dependent” should be repealed 
from the bill and also that the retro- 
active feature of the bill directing re- 
capture of benefit payments should be 
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repealed. I do not think such a pro- 
vision constitutional or proper to re- 
quire the repayment to the Federal 
Treasury of funds that have previously 
been paid to an administrator of a vet- 
eran’s estate, or the recapture of funds 
that are held in trust by a guardian for 
a veteran or his dependents. In other 
words, the retroactive payment feature of 
the bill should be repealed or deleted. 

In addition, I think the bill is further 
defective in that it attempts in one full 
swoop to amend the laws of descent and 
distribution of the 48 States. Although I 
am sure that such was not the intention, 
in my considered opinion such is the ef- 
fect. 

The bill also raises some other serious 
questions in that it may well encourage 
the dissipation of estates and tends to 
set a policy of being opposed to the build- 
ing up of estates. Would not a better 
approach to the problem be achieved by 
the placing of a statutory limitation—if 
such is considered needed—rather than 
enacting a measure which would en- 
courage wasteful expenditures and the 
dissipation of estates of veterans. 

In addition, it seems to me that the 
bill further discriminates against the 
heirs of veterans who become deceased 
because of mental difficulties as against 
the heirs of veterans who become de- 
ceased for other reasons—let us say be- 
cause of heart conditions or other 
physical disabilities. By the terms of 
this bill we would deny payments to ben- 
eficiaries of veterans in certain categories 
while permitting payment to benefici- 
aries of deceased veterans in other cate- 
gories. 

The question of the commingling of 
funds has not been satisfactorily re- 
solved and because of the constitutional 
grounds and moral reasons among the 
other reasons I have mentioned, I cer- 
tainly feel constrained to favor recom- 
mitting the bill to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs for further study and con- 
sideration unless the bill is amended in 
the particulars mentioned. 

Let us be constructive in our approach 
to benefits for the veterans of this Na- 
tion rather than destructive of existing 
rights, gratuities and benefits for vet- 
erans and their dependents. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
agree with the gentleman that the bill 
should be recommitted. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SANTANGELO]. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
have the highest admiration for the 
chairman of this committee, but I re- 
luctantly must oppose this bill. 

This bill is legally wrong. It is ad- 
ministratively impossible and will work 
to the detriment of the veteran during 
his lifetime, the person with whom you 
are seriously concerned. I will not ex- 
plore the proposition that this bill is 
unconstitutional, for the reason that it 
will confiscate property without due 
process of law. I wish to demonstrate 
that this bill is administratively im- 
Possible and will harm the veteran dur- 
ing his lifetime. One case is sufficient 
to prove the principle. The courts of 
New York have appointed me a co-com- 
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mittee of an incompetent veteran. With 
me as a co-committee was a brother. 
This incompetent brother of World War 
I is ambulatory and is not confined to a 
hospital. He had money of his own. 
We as a committee are obligated to take 
his funds and the pension payments and 
to invest them, and we have done so. 
We have commingled these funds. We 
must make a report annually to the 
court and the Veterans’ Administration. 
I do not know what profit was made 
from money which belonged to him or 
which he received from the Veterans’ 
Administration. Furthermore, we eet 
$181 monthly for his support, but the 
court and the Veterans’ Administration 
allow us to spend only $140. This man 
cannot survive alone. The veteran lives 
with his brother, who out of his own 
funds buys clothes, his food, and other 
necessities for the ward. The incompe- 
tent lives with his brother, who must 
suffer during his lifetime and tolerate 
all of the incompetent’s eccentricities. 
Yet this bill takes away from that broth- 
er who has sacrificed for his human 
blood, who has contributed, the oppor- 
tunity to inherit. It takes from the 
brother, the man who has supported and 
suffered, the right to inherit from his 
blood brother. This bill is retroactive, 
and it is bad legally. If you take away 
this present right to inherit, what will 
happen to the veteran in whom you are 
interested? You will not permit him 
to go among his family because, whether 
you like it or not, money makes people 
be kind and act properly. When the in- 
competent veteran has money his family 
will give him comfort and proper treat- 
ment, but if you pass this bill others in 
that similar situation will not be treated 
decently. If you pass this bill in its 
present form, you will be injuring the 
veteran in whom you are interested. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield. 

Mr H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman has stated the situation exactly 
as I have found it. Ihave watched these 
cases in hospitals where in one instance 
1,000 of these veterans are incarcerated. 
I think the gentleman is absolutely cor- 
rect in what he says. This bill is so full 
of inequities, and yet it has a basic good- 
ness about it which I would like to see 
incorporated into law, and the commit- 
tee should take it back and remove some 
of the wrongs. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I would suggest to the commit- 
tee which has the objective of giving the 
estate only to the proper heirs that they 
not give it to those distant relatives who 
have contributed nothing to the welfare 
of the veteran. Also, let this bill be 
prospective and not retroactive. If you 
do so, you will not have these adminis- 
trative difficulties in the future. If you 
accept my suggestions, you will be deny- 
ing benefit to those who did nothing, who 
do not deserve it, and you will award the 
grandchildren and the brothers and sis- 
ters who have helped the incompetent 
and who have shown an interest in the 
incompetent veteran during his lifetime. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Would the gentleman from Missouri like 
a minute? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Yes; if the 
gentlewoman has the time to yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the gen- 


tleman from Missouri [Mr. CHRIS“ 
TOPHER]. 
Mr. CHRISTOPHER. T thank the 


gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Chairman, one of my grave ob- 
jections to this bill is that it repeals 
the inheritance laws of 48 States in one 
Swoop. 

Another thing I do not like is that 
it knocks another little chunk out of 
States rights, something that has been 
going on for the last 50 years. I object 
to the bill strenuously on these two 
grounds. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts the remainder of my time. 
He is a great constitutional lawyer, I 
may say. A 

Mr. PHILBIN. Iam afraid that com- 
pliment, while very generous, is unde- 
served; but I may say I am in complete 
agreement with the position taken by 
the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Chairman, I have greatest admira- 
tion for the distinguished chairman and 
members of our great House Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs and gratefully 
acknowledge their many substantial con- 
tributions to the cause of the veteran and 
his dependents. 

However, I am deeply concerned about 
some of the provisions of the pending 
bill limiting payments to certain bene- 
ficiaries of certain disabled and other 
veterans. It seems to me that the bill as 
written would materially and unwisely 
restrict the laws of the several States 
relating to the descent and distribution 
of property. In my opinion, this bill 
would create considerable confusion and 
result in definite injustice to the relatives 
of a class of veterans, namely, the un- 
fortunate mentally afflicted and incom- 
petent, for whom, I know, this Congress 
is always most desirous of providing for 
and caring for with deep sympathy and 
heartfelt generosity. 

The basic law on this subject and the 
regulations of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion pertaining thereto has already 
placed limits upon the classes of per- 
sons and relatives entitled to share in 
the veteran’s estate. 

So far as I know, and I believe so far 
as the evidence shows, the present law 
and regulations are functioning satisfac- 
torily and allow the veteran’s property 
upon his death to be distributed among 
those members of his family, who, in his 
contemplation as well as in the contem- 
plation of statute law in the several 
States, would be for the most part the 
natural objects of his affection and 
bounty. I do not believe this legal result 
should be disturbed by the Congress. I 
do not believe it can be disturbed without 
creating injustice and promoting per- 
plexity, difficulty, discrimination and 
confusion. I do not believe this legisla- 
tion as presently written can serve any 
useful or good purpose. I believe it 
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would be in controvention of established 
legal rules for distributing property and 
would in many conceivable instances 
work serious injustice and inequity upon 
the relatives of deceased veterans. 

It would also alter our legal concept of 
ownership. Reference has been made in 
this debate to the fact that these benefits 
are gratuities. While I realize that the 
courts frequently use that term, I believe 
that it is most unfortunate and a need- 
less reflection upon our veterans. I do 
not believe that it ever was the purpose 
of Congress to pauperize our veterans, or 
to attach any stigma or derogatory im- 
plication to any benefits or services 
which the Congress in its wisdom has 
provided for the veteran and his de- 
pendents. 

Be that as it may, the legal situation 
affecting paid veterans’ benefits is very 
clear. I do not believe there is a lawyer 
in this House who will not agree that 
when these benefits are paid that the 
title to the moneys received by the vet- 
eran from the Government has passed 
to him, or his legal representative as the 
case may be. In practice, in the case of 
incompetents, these benefits are held in 
trust for the veteran by the Veterans’ 
Administration, or by his duly consti- 
tuted legal representative to whom they 
are paid in his behalf. The payments 
made are outright payments. They are 
executed payments. They are uncondi- 
tional payments. As soon as they are 
made, the title to the funds immediately 
passes, and there is no provision in law 
that I know of that, in the absence of 
fraud or mistake, makes this money, or 
any part of it, defeasible or recapturable 
by the Government. To do this would 
destroy our whole concept of property 
title and ownership. 

There are two principal situations 
confronting us regarding these pay- 
ments. First, relating to those funds 
which have been paid to the veteran 
before he was adjudged to be incompe- 
tent, and secondly, the funds paid to his 
legal representative, or held by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration after the veteran 
has been declared incompetent. 

In the first case, that is, where moneys 
have been paid to the veteran prior to 
incompetency, these funds may have 
been spent, they may have been placed 
in a bank, they may have been invested 
in securities or real estate, they may 
have been placed in joint accounts with 
relatives or others, they may have been 
invested in individual or joint business 
ventures, they may have been mingled 
with other property of the veteran de- 
rived from his own labor or business or 
from inheritance. The Government has 
no more right to seize or confiscate these 
funds or this property than it would have 
to seize or confiscate the property of any 
other citizen. Title to this property has 
already vested in the veteran and it 
belongs to him legally in every sense of 
the word. 

The second class of funds to which I 
referred has been paid or is payable 
after the veteran’s incompetency has 
been established to his guardian, his 
custodian, his conservator or some other 
type of legal personal representative of 
the veteran. This money is presumably 
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being held for the veteran under the 
law until he shall recover his reason and 
be able to care for himself and handle 
his own affairs, or until he shall become 
deceased. In the event of his recovery 
and the legal release of his fiduciary 
these funds would be legally payable to 
the veteran by his representative or by 
Veterans’ Administration officials hold- 
ing any part of them. In case of his 
death, these funds should be distributed 
as his estate under existing law. 

In view of these facts and the legal 
status of these funds and the existence 
in the several States of laws of descent 
and distribution providing for the shar- 
ing of decedents’ estates, it is my opinion 
that the Congress should not further leg- 
islate in this field so as to deprive close 
relatives of our veterans of property to 
which they are entitled under the law 
and which the veteran, if he were legally 
competent, would want them to have. I 
do not think it is justified on grounds of 
economy, or on any other grounds, to 
seize or confiscate these funds that have 
accumulated from veterans’ benefits over 
the years. Nor do I believe that it is 
wise for the Congress to interfere with 
the escheat of the several States in cases 
where there are no legal relatives. 

I hope that the House will take appro- 
priate action to confirm and continue 
present methods of distributing the prop- 
erty of deceased, disabled, and other 
veterans. This bill would permit un- 
conscionable expropriation of veterans’ 
property by the very Government which 
owes them so much. I cannot concur in 
such a result. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Sisk], a member 
of the subcommittee. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Will the 
gontleman point out to the committee 
that today when a service-connected vet- 
eran goes into a VA hospital drawing 
compensation of $181 a month, his estate, 
unless he has a dependent is not allowed 
to build up beyond $1,500; that when it 
gets to be $1,500 it is cut off? When it 
drops to $500 then it may start building 
again until, it reaches $1,500. 

Mr. SISK. Yes; I might say, Mr. 
Chairman, that is exactly correct at the 
present time, that any disabled veteran 
in this country who goes into a hospital 
and whose estates builds up to $1,500 is 
automatically cut off unless he has de- 
pendents and it is necessary to pay this 
money for their survival. 

Mr. Chairman, I have some consider- 
able trepidation in coming down to the 
well to speak after all the things that 
have been said. I mentioned to a col- 
league a few moments ago that I had 
begun to feel as though we members of 
the subcommittee in comparison would 
make Black Bart appear pearly white. I 
would like to assure the Members of this 
House that those of us on that special 
subcommittee certainly had no such in- 
tents in mind as have from time to time 
been pictured to you. 
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We are gravely concerned with the 
well-being and the welfure of all Ameri- 
can veterans. 

I want to pay a special tribute to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SHUFORD] who presided over this sub- 
committee and who has the deep interest 
in and the greatest concern for our vet- 
erans and for their well-being. I want 
to express my personal appreciation as 
well as that of the entire Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs for his work on this par- 
ticular matter. 

I had some reservations about this 
legislation at the time our committee 
started its hearings, but after having 
heard the testimony of the VA officials, 
the testimony of the various veterans’ 
organizations, the testimony of a great 
many people concerned with this prob- 
lem, I am completely of the opinion that 
this is not nearly so black as the legis- 
lation is painted. 

For whom are we shedding tears? Are 
we concerned with the veteran, the dis- 
abled veteran, the incompetent veteran? 
Or are we more worried about the broth- 
er, the sister, the grandchild, the aunt, 
the uncles, or the cousins who may in- 
herit some good old American dollars 
after he is dead and gone? 

When the time comes to vote which I 
hope will be very soon, this is the con- 
sideration we should have uppermost in 
our minds. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Will the gen- 
tleman point out that nowhere in our 
veteran program except in the field of 
which we are speaking, can the brother, 
sister, or others in that line participate 
in the veterans’ program? 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the statement 
of the chairman, and I want to point 
out that there is plenty of precedent 
with reference to limitations. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. If the gentlewoman will 
just let me finish this particular part I 
will be glad to. There are precedents 
after precedents with reference to limi- 
tations regarding people who may in- 
herit or people who may even receive the 
insurance of a veteran actually killed on 
the battlefield. This is not new from the 
standpoint of a limitation. 

We have heard a lot about constitu- 
tionality around here. Certainly every 
consideration was given by the commit- 
tee with reference to the constitutional- 
ity of this particular legislation. We 
are dealing with funds that have not 
vested in anyone, therefore, in my hum- 
ble opinion there can be no constitu- 
tional question involved. Our sole aim 
in this legislation is to protect and im- 
prove the veterans’ program and to 
eliminate abuses wherever possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered as read and be open 
for amendment at any point. 


— 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the chairman if it is his in- 
tention to permit reasonable debate on 
each of the amendments to be offered? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. As far as the 
chairman of the committee is concerned, 
I have no intention of trying to limit 
debate on any amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. There is 
no reason why we cannot finish this bill 
by 4 o'clock, but I do think that in con- 
nection with certain amendments we 
should be assured that reasonable debate 
will be permitted and, having the gentle- 
man’s assurance, I will not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) paragraph (3) 
of section 21 of the World War Veterans’ Act, 
1924 (38 U. S. C. 450), is amended by striking 
out all that follows “or, in the event of his 
death,” and inserting the following: to the 
survivor of the beneficiary first listed below: 

“(A) The spouse of the deceased; 

“(B) The children (as defined in para- 
graph VI of Veterans Regulation No. 10, 
disregarding any part thereof relating to age 
or marital status) in equal parts; 

“(C) The dependent mother or father (as 
defined in paragraph VII of Veterans Regula- 
tion No. 10), or, if he has both a dependent 
mother and a dependent father, to them in 
equal shares. 


If there are no survivors in the classes listed 
above, the balance so held shall revert to the 
Treasury to the credit of the current appro- 
priation or appropriations from which made. 
Any funds in the hands of a guardian, cura- 
tor, conservator, or person legally vested with 
the care of the beneficiary or his estate, de- 
rived from automatic or term insurance 
payable under said acts, which under the 
law of the State wherein the beneficiary had 
his last legal residence would escheat to the 
State, shall escheat to the United States and 
shall be returned by such guardian, curator, 
conservator, or person legally vested with the 
care of the beneficiary or his estate, or by 
the personal representative of the deceased 
beneficiary, less legal expenses of any admin- 
istrator necessary to determine that an 
escheat is in order, to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. Such funds shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury to the credit of the 
current appropriation (as determined by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs) from 
which such funds were appropriated.” 

(b) Such section 21 is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(5) Where a beneficiary dies, any funds 
or property in the hands of a person who is a 
guardian, curator, conservator, chief officer 
of an institution in which the beneficiary was 
an inmate, or person legally vested with his 
care or the care of his estate, which funds 
or property were derived from payments of 
compensation, pension (including pension 
under private acts), emergency officers’ re- 
tirement pay, servicemen’s indemnity, or 
retirement pay made to such person on be- 
half of the beneficiary before or after the 
date of enactment of this paragraph by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall be 
paid to the personal reepresentative of the 
deceased beneficiary. Such funds, and the 
proceeds of such property, shall revert and 
be returned by the personal representative 
to the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
except that before making such return the 


‘personal representative shall satisfy the 
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claims of creditors and the expenses incident 
to the administration of the estate of the 
deceased beneficiary from such funds and 
such proceeds if the other assets of the estate 
of the deceased beneficiary are insufficient for 
that purpose. The Administrator shall then 
pay such funds, and the proceeds of such 
property, to the survivor or survivors of the 
beneficiary first listed in paragraph (3) living 
at the time the payment is made. If there 
are no survivors in the classes listed in that 
paragraph, such funds, and the proceeds of 
such property, shall be deposited in the 
Treasury to the credit of the current appro- 
priation or appropriations (as determined by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs) from 
which such funds, or the funds from which 
such property was derived, were appro- 
priated.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, strike out lines 5, 6, and 7 and 
insert the following: “changing the comma 
to a period after the word ‘conservator’ where 
that word first appears, striking out all that 
follows, and inserting the following: ‘In the 
event of his death, any such balance which 
was derived from insurance may be paid to 
his personal representative, except as other- 
wise provided by law; however, payment will 
not be made to his personal representative if 
under the law of his last legal residence, his 
estate would escheat to the State. Any bal- 
ance in such fund derived from benefits other 
than insurance may be paid to the survivor 
of the beneficiary first listed below.“ 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment is for the purpose 
of being absolutely sure that insurance 
is taken out of this bill. That is the 
sole purpose of the amendment. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is an amendment pending be- 
fore the committee, is there not? 

The CHAIRMAN. A committee 
amendment. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ad- 
vise the committee that I have prepared 
three amendments to this bill which I 
hope to offer at the proper time. These 
three amendments are very important to 
this legislation and appear as amend- 
ments on page 3. Lou will notice the 
categories from which the money is de- 
rived. One of the amendments will de- 
lete payments for compensation, another 
amendment will delete money derived 
from retirement pay and the other 
amendment will delete servicemen’s in- 
demnity, which is the $10,000 insurance 
from this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, for the life of me, I 
cannot see why money that is actually 
earned by a veteran during the period 
of his service should be returned to the 
Government on the instant of his death. 
Certainly, retirement pay that a veteran 
receives is as much income as it would 
be as rent from a building that he owned 
or anything else. For instance, we Mem- 
bers of Congress will receive retirement 
if we stay here long enough and leave 
the body when we reach a certain age. 

Certainly the money that we receive 
as retirement as Members of Congress 
should become a part of our estate and 
should be inheritable at our death. I 
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can see no reason why this should be re- 
turned to the Federal Government; that 
is, the retirement pay of servicemen. 

Now, as to the $10,000 insurance which 
is termed serviceman's indemnity” here, 
that is an emolument that is given to 
the veteran, and he is assured that it 
will be his when he goes into the service, 
and certainly it should become a part of 
his estate. That certainly is true of the 
payment for compensation of a veteran. 

Now, when you get to the other cate- 
gory, I can understand where non- 
service-connected disability payments 
should not become a part of the estate 
for inheritance purposes, because non- 
service-connected disability payments 
may be considered as a gratuity for in- 
digent care. But certainly payments 
given to a veteran for retirement, for 
insurance, and also for service-con- 
nected disability are moneys and in- 
come that have been earned by that 
veteran. 

Therefore, I certainly hope that the 
House will give consideration to these 
three amendments which will eliminate 
earned income from the deletion, that 
will be brought about in this bill, from 
the estate of a veteran, At the proper 
time I will introduce these three amend- 
ments. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Would he be willing to add the word 
“pension” ?—because that is just as im- 
portant as the other one. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. If the gen- 
tlewoman will withhold for a moment, 
the word “pension” in this case means 
non-service-connected disability pay- 
ments. Now, I think non-service-connec- 
tion is really indigent payments, one for 
the care of a veteran, that has not been 
necessarily earned, and I can understand 
why non-service-connected disability 
payments should be reverted if they are 
not used during the lifetime of the vet- 
eran, because it is not earned compensa- 
tion. It is payment for indigent care, 
and I would approve of leaving the word 
“pension” in the bill. ` 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts., Of 
course, many of these incompetent vet- 
erans have no means of establishing 
their service connection when they are 
mentally incompetent. A great many 
should be service-connected. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I think that 
the various veterans’ organizations have 
done a good job in assisting incompetent 
veterans or the estates in establishing 
service connection, and I see no reason 
why pensions as such, non-service-con- 
nected payments, should not be reverted 
in the event of the veteran’s death. In 
most cases the veterans are very well 
represented in order to establish service 
connection in their cases. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to begin by say- 
ing that there is no Member of this House 
that I have greater affection for than 
I do the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
‘Teacue], the chairman of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. I have the greatest 
respect for the entire membership of the 
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committee, on which I had the pleasure 
and the privilege of serving for several 
years. 

Mr. Chairman, I have given lots of 
thought to this bill, and I can find no 
reason in my own mind to support it. 
I am against it. I hope the House will 
defeat it. I will support such amend- 
ments as are offered that I think might 
improve the bill as we proceed with it. 
Then I will vote to recommit the bill. If 
it is not recommitted I will vote against 
it. 

Now, here is the situation we have. I 
might say, Mr. Chairman, that I had 
the privilege one time of serving as gen- 
eral guardian of my home county of 
Walker, Ala. For several years I was in 
charge of the administration of the 
guardianship estates of many incompe- 
tent World War veterans. I know how 
the guardianship system works. Most 
of these incompetent veterans are not in 
hospitals. At least, that is my experi- 
ence. I tried to get the exact figures a 
few moments ago, but they were not 
available. Most of them are in their 
homes where their wives or their mothers 
or their children or grandchildren or 
brothers or sisters are patiently and 
carefully looking after them and aiding 
them to care for their estates as best 
they can. And these estates are not 
large. There are about 110,000 of them, 
somebody said. Most of them I think 
are estates of World War I veterans. 
These World War I veterans now are 
about an average age of 65 or 66, some- 
where in that neighborhood. I do not 
think that Uncle Sam needs money so 
badly that he has to put his hands into 
the socks of these estates that have been 
so carefully looked after and preserved 
in order to get a few millions of dollars. 

I am not much of a lawyer, but I think 
this bill is unconstitutional as it refers 
to these estates already in being.’ Now 
under this bill we are to go back to try 
to get a few million dollars out of these 
estates of people who have suffered most, 
whose families have suffered most as a 
result of their service in the wars of our 
country. I just do not think it is right. 
I do not think it is constitutional. It 
ought not to be done. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to compliment the 
gentleman on the stand he has taken. 
To my mind what is objectionable is the 
fact that because of several hundred 
cases which the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. SHurorp] mentioned yes- 
terday, that the committee is trying to 
get after, they are forcing 110,000 men- 
tally incompetent veterans’ estates into 
the courts to arrive at the divisibility of 
the money, whether these dollars are to 
go the VA route or the regular inheri- 
tance route. I repeat, it will increase 
confusion in every one of those estates. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. And in addition to 
that, I would like to say to the gentle- 
man, I do not know what right we have 
as the Congress of the United States to 
say where the property of an incompe- 
tent veteran may go by way of the de- 
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scent and distribution route. We are 
not giving these veterans an awful lot. 
We are giving these incompetent vet- 
erans who are totally disabled abcut 
$175 or $180 a month. That is what we 
are giving them. And it is out of the 
savings of those monthly compensation 
checks that these little estates have been 
accumulated. 

What right has Uncle Sam to come in 
now and say, after the passage of the 
World War Veterans Act of 1924, “Yes, 
you were wrong in thinking that this 
money was yours. You are completely 
mistaken about that. You are wrong 
about it, and because you are mistaken 
we are going to reach down and take it 
back.” 

I do not believe the Congress of the 
United States means to do anything like 
that. 

This bill ought to be defeated. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have prepared three 
amendments which I feel will make this 
bill much more in keeping with the 
intent of its author and the intent of 
those who presently sponsor this bill. 
These amendments which I shall offer 
at the proper time—and I hope that the 
three of them may be considered en 
bloc—are not designed as crippling 
amendments. 

Further, I want to say that if these 
amendments should be adopted, most 
of my objection to the bill in its present 
form will be removed and I shall then 
support this bill even though it may not 
pe quite exactly what I would like it to 

€. 

I want to say that I have the very 
highest esteem and regard and even af- 
fection for the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] 
and for the ranking minority member, 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
[Mrs. Rocers]. I know full well of their 
interest in the welfare of all veterans, 
both able bodied and disabled, and of 
those who are disabled whether by rea- 
son of physical or mental disability. 

These three amendments which I 
shall propose will be substantially if not 
verbatim as follows: 

On page 2, line 11, after the paren- 
thesis following the word “status” add 
“and children of deceased children.” 

The second amendment is, on page 2, 
in lines 11 and 12, strike out “in equal 
parts” and insert the words “per 
stirpes.” If this should be done it would 
put the law contemplated in this bill 
into general accord with the law of dis- 
tribution and descent of all of our 
States. I know in my own State of 
Georgia and I have reason to believe in 
all 48 States that children of deceased 
children in theory stand in the same 
legal position as the child, and therefore, 
a grandchild who is the child of a de- 
ceased child will inherit per stirpes with 
his deceased parent's, living brothers and 
sisters, and with his living first cousins, 
who are children of deceased uncles and 
deceased aunts. 

The third amendment which will be 
included in the three which I shall offer 
and ask unanimous consent to consider 
en bloc will be to strike out the period 
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on page 2, line 16, following the word 
“shares” and insert in lieu of the period 
a semicolon and add a new subparagraph 
numbered “(D)” to include the words 
“Brothers and sisters and half brothers 
and half sisters.” 

If the members of the committee in 
their wisdom and judgment see fit to 
adopt these amendments, in my opinion 
much of the disagreeable portions of this 
bill will be eliminated, and, if they are 
adopted, I shall then propose to support 
the legislation, 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida, a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. HALEY. If the amendment the 
gentleman proposes to offer is adopted, 
I just wonder who will be left out. 

Mr. FLYNT. I will tell the gentleman 
who will be left out: Uncles, aunts, 
cousins of the first and other degree, 
and nieces and nephews will be left out. 
I think this would cure every major ob- 
jection the members of the committee 
have advanced to me in talking to me 
and in speaking from the well of the 
House during the past 2 days. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas, the Chairman of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Does the gen- 
tleman realize that nowhere else in our 
whole veterans’ benefit system does such 
a situation exist? For example, if there 
was a son in the service and he were 
killed, there is no way that any benefits 
could go to a brother or sister. If we 
are going to do it in this case we should 
extend it across the board to all of them. 

Mr. FLYNT. I would have no objec- 
tion to extending it across the board. 
However, may I call to the attention of 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
that we are not dealing with death gra- 
tuities and death benefits. What we are 
dealing with here, as I read this legis- 
lation, are vested rights of the estates 
of persons who will soon be deceased, 
which I think should be protected and 
held inviolate. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. I just 
want to concur with the gentleman. I 
think the amendment which he said he 
is going to offer will add materially to 
the bill, particularly the one dealing with 
grandchildren. When I get some time, 
I want to support that with a further 
statement. 

Mr. FLYNT. I thank the gentleman. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I do so 
in order to inquire of the majority lead- 
er about the program for next week, if 
the gentleman is able to tell us. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Monday, the 
Consent Calendar will be called. There 
will also be four bills called up under 
suspension of the rules. One is H. R. 
3658, eligibility of widows for pensions, 
Then S. 1747, the poultry inspection bill. 
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The House passed a similar bill the other 
day and the Senate bill will be called 
up under suspension to amend the Sen- 
ate bill by inserting the provisions of 
the House bill, as passed. Then there is 
H. R. 7576, amending the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950. 

Mr. MARTIN. Will the gentleman 
explain just what that bill is about? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That bill was re- 
ported out of the Committee on Armed 
Services. The purpose of the bill, as 
stated in the report of the committee, is 
to amend the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, as amended, to permit the or- 
derly expansion of the civil-defense ac- 
tivities by the Federal Government in or- 
der to achieve a more effective total na- 
tional defense program. I was under the 
impression that my colleague from Mas- 
sachusetts, the distinguished minority 
leader, had been consulted with refer- 
ence to that bill. 

Mr. MARTIN, I do not recall being 
consulted about the bill although the 
title sounds very nice. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman from Massachusetts 
yield to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
BENNETTI who can explain the purpose 
of the bill much better than I can. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Heretofore 
the basic responsibility under our civil- 
defense legislation has been placed al- 
most entirely on the local governments. 
Under this legislation, a greater degree 
of responsibility and participation will 
be placed upon the Federal Government. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is this a unanimous 
report? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. It is a 
unanimous report. This legislation will 
enable the Federal Government and the 
local governments to work together 
with better teamwork in the field of civil 
defense than has been possible in the 
past. Legislation was requested by the 
civil-defense authorities. As I said, it 
was unanimous and there was no objec- 
tion to it in committee. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McCORMACKE. The next bill to 
be called up under suspension of the 
rules is the bill, H. R. 7458, amending the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, rela- 
tive to restricting its application to cer- 
tain overseas areas. Then, we will also 
take up the bill, S. 2130, the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended. There 
will be general debate on that and we 
will continue on that right through un- 
til it is disposed of next week. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is there a bill out of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
which is to be called up under the sus- 
pension of the rules? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is the bill 
H. R. 7458, to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. That is relative 
to this application to certain overseas 
areas. 

On Tuesday there will be a call of the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. MARTIN. Then following the 
Private Calendar we will resume gen- 
eral debate on the Mutual Security Act? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Resume general 
debate on the Mutual Security Act. Of 
course that will start on Monday after 
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the disposition of the Consent Calendar 
and the suspensions. 

I have no further announcements to 
make at this time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What is the rest of 
the program for today? 

Mr. McCORMACK. After the dis- 
position of this bill 

Mr. HOFFMAN. About when? 

Mr. McCORMACK. And if we have 
time, we will take up H. R. 3753, to en- 
able the Secretary of Agriculture to ex- 
tend financial assistance to desert-land 
entry grants to the same extent that 
such assistance is available to homestead 
entry. 

If we dispose of this bill and possibly 
that bill this afternoon, we will go over 
until Monday. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Has the gentleman 
any idea when we will finish this bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is within 
the will of the Committee of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment which is at 
the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TEAGUE of 
Texas: On page 2, lines 13, 15, and 16, strike 
out “dependent.” 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment would permit any 
mother or father to inherit an estate. 
This amendment was discussed in com- 
mittee, but the subcommittee decided 
that to make it consistent with all other 
veterans’ programs it should remain “de- 
pendent.” Since that time a number of 
Members came to me and asked to strike 
out the word “dependent.” I then dis- 
cussed it with the members of the sub- 
committee and they all agreed to the 
offering of this amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. H. 
CARL ANDERSEN: On page 2, strike out lines 
13, 14, 15, and 16, and insert the following: 

“(C) The mother or father (as defined in 
par. VII of Veterans Regulation No, 10), or, 
if he has both a mother and father, to them 
in equal shares. 

“(D) The brothers and sisters of the de- 
ceased (including those of the half blood 
and those through adoption) in equal 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Mr. Chair- 
man, this simply adds to the amendment. 
offered by the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. TEAGUE, the right of brothers and 
sisters to inherit, and it takes out of the 
bill any allusion to “dependency,” either 
on the part of the parents or the brothers 
and sisters. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman ask that the grandchil- 
dren be considered? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Ihave not 
placed that in this particular amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 
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Mr. FLYNT. I would like to say in an- 
swer to the inquiry of the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts that an amendment 
is already at the desk which would ac- 
complish the purpose just inquired about 
by the gentlewoman. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Is it possi- 
ble for the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
FLYNT] to offer his amendment as an 
amendment to the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. A substitute is 
pending, and an amendment to the sub- 
stitute would be in order, 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the substi- 
tute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
from Texas yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. FLYNT. At what time will it be 
in order for me to offer an amendment 
to the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. As soon as the gen- 
tleman can secure recognition. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Does 
the gentleman’s amendment include 
grandchildren? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

z gentleman from Texas will pro- 
ce 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the substi- 
tute. If the substitute is voted down and 
this amendment is adopted the word 
“dependent” will be stricken. Then an 
amendment will be offered pertaining to 
brothers and sisters. It will not include 
all brothers and sisters, but will include 
brothers and sisters of the deceased, in- 
cluding those of the halfblood, and those 
through adoption who reside in the 
United States or in a territory, common- 
wealth, or possession thereof, and who 
establish to the satisfaction of the Vet- 
erans’ Administrator that they have 
contributed substantially to the support 
of the deceased, and that they were in 
fact dependent on the deceased for sup- 
port during his lifetime. 

This amendment differs from that of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
in that his amendment would extend to 
all brothers and sisters regardless of de- 
pendency or whether they contributed 
to the care of the veteran. My amend- 
ment would tie it down to those brothers 
and sisters who made some contribution 
toward the veteran during his lifetime. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FLYNT to the 
substitute amendment offered by Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN: On page 2, line 11, after the 
parenthesis following the word “status” in- 
sert “and children or deceased children”; 
and on page 2, lines 11 and 12, after the 
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parenthesis following the word “status”, 
strike out “in equal parts” and insert “per 
stirpes.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman that that is not an 
amendment to the substitute but was 
read as an amendment to the paragraph. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had al- 
ready ruled. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding 
that the whole theory of veterans’ legis- 
lation is to attempt at least to compen- 
sate those who have rendered service over 
and above and beyond that rendered by 
the average citizen and who is in need. 
That has always seemed to me to be the 
purpose of veterans’ legislation—that 
was the purpose in the beginning, any- 
way, and a worthy one. Now we are 
getting along to where we want to take 
in all the relatives and a few other per- 
sons. My understanding is that this 
money contributed by all of the tax- 
payers is for the benefit of the veteran 
who suffered some loss because of his 
service over and above that of other citi- 
zens. Is that right, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I would cer- 
tainly think that was right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then why should we 
take the money that is contributed by 
every one of the citizens, let it accumu- 
late either because the veteran did not 
need it or perhaps in some few cases 
because not as much was spent for his 
benefit as should have been, and give 
that, as it would be given under this 
amendment, to a brother or sister, may- 
be a millionaire? I just cannot fall for 
this one. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to direct my re- 
marks to the portion of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
or what is proposed to be offered later. 
What I have to say will have nothing to 
do with cost to the taxpayers in the way 
of money because what I shall direct my 
remarks to will be money that never 
would go into the Treasury anyway. 

I turn to paragraph (B), page 2, of the 
bill, which says The children in equal 
parts.” 

That leaves out grandchildren. 

I want to pose a hypothetical question, 
and it is not entirely hypothetical either. 
A veteran of World War I, incompetent, 
has 3 children, 1 of those children being 
killed in World War II. That child had 
ason. An estate is built up involving a 
lot of money. I am not talking about 
insurance money, but gratuities that 
would revert to the Federal Treasury un- 
der this bill. There are 3 children, 2 
sons and a daughter. A son and daugh- 
ter living would get it all. The son of 
the boy who was killed would get nothing. 

That amendment will not do anything 
to the taxpayer, but it will correct an 
inequity in the bill as it now exists, and 
I trust that when the amendment is 
eventually offered to include grand- 
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children or the child of a deceased 
veteran, it will prevail. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Why should the 
son of the deceased individual in the 
gentleman’s example receive anything? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Because 
he is as much entitled to it as is the 
brother and sister of the boy who was 
killed, who did not go into the service 
at all. This money belongs to the vet- 
eran grandfather just as any other 
money that the grandparent would 
leave which is divided equally to each 
child or the children of each child under 
State law. Why should we not do 
equity to the heirs of the veteran with 
money that could not revert to the 
Treasury anyway? 

It is just a matter of equity, that is 
all. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
have an amendment at the desk, but the 
gentleman from Minnesota offered his 
amendment ahead of me. Mine in- 
cluded grandchildren that would inherit 
in equal parts. I do not believe there is 
any Member of the House who would 
vote against that amendment. It is just 
a matter of equity. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. I realize 
I am speaking out of turn, but I was 
afraid I would not get another chance. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am delighted the gentleman spoke about 
it. We do not have enough of that sort 
of thing around here. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I have a copy of the amend- 
ment which would have been offered by 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
had I known she had it prepared. I note 
it does include grandchildren in equal 
parts. It also includes the mother or 
father, and so forth, and the brothers 
and sisters in equal parts as contained in 
my amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the withdrawal of my amend- 
ment to permit the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] to offer 
hers instead. I believe that will hasten 
up matters at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, I offer a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Rocers of 
Massachusetts as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: On 
page 2 strike out all of lines 13 through 16 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(C) The grandchildren in equal parts; 

“(D) The mother or father (as defined 
in paragraph VII of Veterans Regulation 
Numbered 10), or, if he has both a mother 
and a father, to them in equal parts; 

“(E) The brothers and sisters in equal 
parts.“ 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate do 
now close on the substitute. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts LMrs. 
Rocers]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mrs. Rocers of 


Massachusetts) there were—ayes 54, 
noes 76. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I ask un- 
animous consent that the ‘Teague 
amendment be again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the Teague 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TEAGUE of 
Texas: On page 2, line 16, strike out the 
period following “shares” and insert a semi- 
colon, and immediately below line 16 insert 
the following: 

“(D) The brothers and sisters of the de- 
ceased (including those of the half blood 
and those through adoption) who reside in 
the United States or any Territory, Common- 
wealth, or on thereof, and who es- 
tablish to the satisfaction of the Adminis- 
trator that (i) they contributed substan- 
tially to the support of the deceased over 
the years, (ii) that they were, in fact, de- 
pendent upon the deceased for support dur- 
ing his lifetime, or (iii) that they had cus- 
tody of the deceased during his lifetime and 
provided care and aid to him.“ 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment is an attempt to 
give brothers and sisters who have made 
a contribution to the veteran a chance 
to inherit his estate. It does not include 
all brothers and sisters. There is no 
question but that many brothers and 
sisters have done much to help the in- 
competent veteran. However, we are 
still going beyond the veterans’ program 
in other respects by extending this to a 
dependent brother or sister who helped 
care for the veteran. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man, I think, inadvertently misspoke 
himself. He said, “It does not include 
all veterans.” He means it does not in- 
clude all brothers and sisters. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It does not 
include all brothers and sisters. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FORAND. Will the gentleman 
tell the House what is meant by the word 
“substantial,” which is a term that has 
caused an awful lot of trouble in many, 
many places? 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I would say 
to the gentleman that in this program 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
is required to make this decision. For 
instance, if a disabled veteran goes to a 
hospital and he has a mother who is 
dependent on him, the Administrator 
is required to make a decision as to how 
much is to be apportioned for the care 
of the mother. 

Mr. FORAND. In the hope that he 
will interpret the word substantial“ on 
the liberal side? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. FORAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FLYNT: On page 
2, line 11, after) “, following the word “sta- 
tus,” insert “and children of deceased 

- children.” 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
another amendment, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be considered 
en bloc and that the second amendment 
be reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FLYNT: Page 
2, line 11, after)“, following the word 
“status”, strike out “in equal parts” and in- 
sert “per stirpes.” 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, the two 
amendments which are now being con- 
sidered are two of the three to which I 
referred a few minutes ago in discussing 
a pro forma amendment. If you will 
turn to page 2 of the bill, on line 11, 
after the parenthesis, following the word 
“status”, there would be inserted the 
words and children of deceased chil- 
dren.” The words in equal parts” 
would be stricken and inserted in lieu 
thereof the words “per stirpes.” 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Would not 
the gentleman include some need in a 
grandchild? 

Mr. FLYNT. I do not think it is nec- 
essary to do so, and I will explain to the 
gentleman why. There is no such pro- 
‘vision now with regard to children. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. There are as 
-far as brothers and sisters are concerned. 

Mr. FLYNT. Under the law of my 
State a child of a deceased child does not 
stand in the category as brothers and 
sisters, to whom the gentleman has just 
referred. On the contrary, the child of 
a deceased child—I think this applies to 
the law of every State in the Union as 
well as my own State of Georgia—the 
child of a deceased child stands on a 
comparable legal footing with his de- 
ceased parent. And in order to make 
this fair and equitable I think it also 
takes into consideration at least most 
of that which was contemplated by the 
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substitute amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. I 
sincerely hope the committee will adopt 
these two amendments. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLYNT. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
hope very sincerely the committee will 
accept the amendment, after thinking 
the matter over calmly, because I think 
then they will be very glad to accept it. 

Mr. FLYNT. I thank the gentlewo- 
man. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it does seem as though 
we are forgetting all about the veteran 
and beginning to think about somebody 
who will profit when he dies. This 
money, as has been said before, is pro- 
vided by ali the taxpayers for the benefit 
of the veteran because he needs it; be- 
cause he deserves it. It is unfortunate 
that human nature is what it is. But 
those of us who have practiced law over 
the years know that every once in a 
while there is born and lives an indi- 
vidual who is not at all concerned about 
the way he gets a dollar, just so long as 
he can get it. I happen to have had a 
case one time where a son was buried in 
a new suit of underwear and, believe it 
or not, the father put in a claim, asking 
the widow to pay for the underwear in 
which his boy was buried. 

What is the effect of this amend- 
ment? It is bad enough as it is. The 
money, in the first place, was for the 
benefit of the individual veteran. Then 
in this law there is a provision that if he 
dies without the money having been 
spent it shall go to the individuals. de- 
scribed on page 2. Referring to what I 
said, some individuals—thank the good 
Lord only one in a thousand—some who 
might profit do not see that the veteran, 
the incompetent veteran in the hospital, 
has the contributions spent for his bene- 
fit. Or, it may not be needed. Now you 
add to the group eligible to participate 
the grandchildren. The grandchildren 
have not rendered any service to the Gov- 
ernment which entitles them to receive 
compensation from the general taxpay- 
er. But now you come along and include 
another group. Now, why? Why not 
confine our legislation to payments for 
the benefit of the veteran, not endlessly 
down the line? We start this and there 
will never be an end. 

I have an amendment which I shall 
offer that will take care of the situation 
referred to by the gentleman from Iowa. 
There are several other situations which 
have been called to the attention of 
Members of the House where someone 
has rendered a service to a veteran, yet 
does not come strictly under the class 
of creditor. There is an amendment to 
take care of that kind of situation. But 
it does seem that we should not now ex- 
tend the list because ultimately there 
will be no end and it will result in a lack 
of care to the veteran himself. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I like 
the gentleman's statement that we are 
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forgetting about the veteran. It seems 
to me unless the Congress has the cour- 
age to accept the responsibility to cure 
some of these abuses which have arisen, 
our whole very fine veterans’ program is 
in danger. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Unfortunately that 
is true. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Chairman, at 
outset I want to compliment the gentle- 
man from Michigan on bringing us back 
to the consideration of the bill in its 
original state and bringing us back to 
the law which was passed by this Con- 
gress for the benefit of veterans. The 
whole act is for the benefit of the vet- 
erans and not for the benefit of rela- 
tives or collateral kin. It is to take care 
of the individual veteran. 

If he is in a hospital and incompetent 
and his moneys are being held from him 
because he has absolutely no need for 
them, he is receiving ample support, pro- 
tection, and care from a thankful and 
appreciative Government. Why should 
we here try to divide up that veteran’s 
estate among those that did not render 
the service to the Federal Government? 
We are forgetting in this debate today, 
I think, the fact that the veteran is the 
one in whom we are interested. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.SHUFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. Is it not true that if 
we continue to give money to collateral 
heirs the time is coming, in view of the 
fact that as we progress the veterans’ 
benefits are going to become more of a 
burden on the taxpayer, when either the 
veteran gets the money or the collateral 
heir gets the money? 

Mr. SHUFORD. That is exactly right. 

Mr. BELCHER. Every dollar that is 
given to a collateral heir will just be one 
that will not be available for veterans as 
they grow older and need it more than 
they do today. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? > 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I can think of one 
reason perhaps why this money should 
go to the collateral heirs or come down 
to somebody else. They can vote, while 
the veteran, being incompetent, cannot. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. FLYNT. May I ask the gentle- 
man, who is a distinguished lawyer and 
jurist from the State of North Carolina, 
if the law of his own State does not pro- 
vide that the child of a deceased parent 
stands in the place of the deceased par- 
ent and inherits per stirpes? 

Mr. SHUFORD. Yes; I think under 


the ordinary laws of inheritance as rec- 
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ognized in most of the States the child 
of deceased parents takes the parents’ 
share, per stirpes or per capita, which- 
ever way it is designated under the in- 
strument; under the general law it would 
be per stirpes. But in this instance you 
are doing something else, you are not 
trying to change the laws of your State, 
and this bill does not attempt to change 
the laws of your State or any other State 
in the Union; the statement has been 
made here on the floor of the House that 
we are attempting by this law to change 
the inheritance laws of all of the States 
of the Union. We are not. There is no 
attempt here at all to change any law, 
but a designation is made as to how cer- 
tain payments are to be made by the 
Veterans’ Administration. That is all 
this bill is doing. It does not amend nor 
change any State law. It simply goes 
along and recognizes the veteran and his 
services to the Government and our ob- 
ligation to the veteran, and it goes no 
further. That, I think, is proper. I 
think we should do it. But, I do not 
think we should try to establish an es- 
tate for some collateral kin or for some 
person who is not entitled to the estate 
or who does not need the estate. I 
think this law is a proper law. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SHUFORD. I yield. 

Mr. BELCHER. I agree that you are 
not attempting to change the law of any 
State, but are merely determining the 
policy that the veteran and not the col- 
lateral heir is entitled to the money. 

Mr. SHUFORD. That is correct. We 
are not changing any law at all. We 
are simply saying how this money is to 
be allocated upon the death of the in- 
competent veteran. In most cases he 
has not received it—it is money that is 
held by the Veterans’ Administration. 
We are not changing the law whatso- 
ever. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The gentleman 
has stated a principle concerning which 
I have grave doubt. When, for instance, 
a disability payment or a pension pay- 
ment is made to the veteran; is the gen- 
tleman correct in saying that that is 
to be used only for the veteran and that 
the veteran does not own it and that 
he is not able to do whatever he wants 
to do with that payment? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I think the gentle- 
man misunderstood me. What I said 
was that that money or at least most 
of it is held by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. It is for the benefit of the 
veteran. We discussed on yesterday the 
question of vested rights in any funds 
that were actually the veterans’ funds. 
Those funds are not contemplated in 
this bill at all. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Would the gen- 
tleman say that a retirement payment is 
a vested fund? 

Mr. SHUFORD. I would not say a re- 
tirement payment was a vested fund. I 
do not think it is. It is something in 
the future and it has not been paid or 
given to the veteran. 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. But it was owned 
by him while he was alive. 

Mr. SHUFORD. But it has not been 
designated for distribution to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. FLYNT]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Fiynr)—there 
were ayes 46, noes 69. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I have an amendment but I 
am going to ask the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Keatrnc] to offer it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEATING: On 
page 3, line 14, immediately after “institu- 
tion” insert the following: “(other than 
a Veterans’ Administration institution)”; on 
page 3, line 20, strike out “before or“; on 
page 4, line 15, strike out the quotation mark, 
and immediately below line 15 insert the fol- 
lowing: ”. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (interrupting 
the reading of the amendment). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be considered as read 
and printed in the Recorp, and I think 
the gentleman from New York should say 
where the amendment came from. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to inquire 
how long the amendment is. 

Mr. KEATING. It is a couple of pages, 
and I would be happy to explain, in an- 
swer to the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Texas, the amendment was ob- 
tained by me from the staff of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, and I believe 
was prepared by the people in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The legisla- 
tive counsel and the staff of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Reserving 
the right to object, does it delete any 
further part of the present bill? 

Mr. KEATING. No. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. All of the 
deletions have been made? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

(The remainder of the amendment 
reads as follows:) 

(6) Where a beneficiary dies, any funds 
im the hands of the chief officer of a Vet- 
erans’ Administration institution in which 
the beneficiary was an inmate which were 
derived from payments of compensation, de- 


ergency 
servicemen’s indemnity, or retirement pay, 
made to or on behalf of the beneficiary be- 
fore or after the date of enactment of this 
paragraph by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, shall be paid to the survivor or 
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survivors of the beneficiary first listed in 
paragraph (3) living at the time the pay- 
ment is made. If there are no survivors in 
the classes listed in that paragraph, such 
funds shall be deposited in the Treasury to 
the credit of the current appropriation or 
appropriations (as determined by the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs) from which 
such funds were appropriated. 

(7) Where a beneficiary dies, any funds 
or property in the hands of a person who is 
& guardian, curator, conservator, chief ofi- 
cer of an institution (other than a Veterans’ 
Administration institution) in which the 
beneficiary was an inmate, or person legally 
vested with his care or the care of his estate, 
which funds or property were derived from 
payments of compensation, dependency and 
indemnity compensation, pension (includ- 
ing pension under private acts), emergency 
officers’ retirement pay, servicemen’s in- 
demnity, or retirement pay made to such 
Person on behalf of the beneficiary before 
the date of enactment of this paragraph by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, which 
under the law of the State wherein the 
beneficiary had his last legal residence 
would escheat to the State, shall escheat to 
the United States and shall be returned by 
such guardian, curator, conservator, chief 
officer, or person legally vested with the care 
of the beneficiary or his estate, or by the 
personal representative of the deceased bene- 
ficiary, less legal expenses of any admin- 
istration necessary to determine that an 
escheat is in order, to the Veterans“ Admin- 
istration, and shall be deposited to the credit 
of the applicable current appropriation or 
appropriations (as determined by the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs). 


É es 1 Mr. Chairman, I will 
ry to exp as briefly as ible whai 
this amendment does. aye i 

The objectives of this legislation have 
my full support. I commend the chair- 
man of the committee and the chairman 
of the subcommittee and all the mem- 
bers of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
for bringing this bill before us. I think 
generally it is sound. 

The thing that troubles me about it is 
this: There are really in the first place 
two sets of funds that we are consider- 
ing here. One, those built up hereafter; 
and, secondly, those already built up. As 
to those built up hereafter, there is no 
doubt in my mind we can attach any 
conditions to the receipt of those that 
we see fit. As to those built up, up to 
this time, there is no doubt in my mind 
that we can attach any conditions we 
see fit to that part of those funds which 
is still held in veterans’ hospitals or by 
the representatives of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Title to those funds has 
not passed. The part that troubles me 
is the funds, title to which has passed 
to the guardian. We cannot provide by 
legislation that those funds be taken 
back and revert to the United States 
Treasury, because that is taking prop- 
erty without due process of law, and in 
my judgment is clearly unconstitutional. 
It would be struck down by the court 
and it might imperil this entire legis- 
lation if we leave that in. 

I want to refer to pages 39 and 40 of 
the report, in which this point was 
brought up by the Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration. The Veter- 
ans’ Administration has expressly said 
they are very much in sympathy with 
the objectives of this bill. 
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As has been said so often, we set up 
these veterans’ programs for the bene- 
fit of the veterans and their close de- 
pendents—not for collateral relatives. 
But, as he points out on page 39: 

It is recommended that if the essential 
plan of this bill is favorably considered the 
retroactive provisions be removed except as 
to funds composed of the mentioned bene- 
fits which have been deposited in personal 
funds of patients. 


In other words, those funds upon 
which the Federal Government still has 
some hold, and not as to the funds, 
title to which has passed to the guardian. 

On page 40 he says: 

In summary, the Veterans’ Administration 
strongly subscribes to the basic objective of 
this proposed legislation. 

However, for the reasons set forth, enact- 
ment of the bill in its present form cannot 
be recommended. 


I feel that this legislation and the 
whole bill before us is in considerable 
jeopardy as being unconstitutional un- 
less we remove from it this inclusion of 
funds which have actually been turned 
over to the guardian. I urge that this 
amendment have the support of those 
who favor the objectives of the bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would tell us briefly just what this 
amendment does. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. I will say to 
the gentleman from New York there are 
two sets of already-built-up funds. We 
can do anything we want to as to the 
future, and this bill so far as it speaks 
in future is, in my judgment, sound, and 
I expect, in the judgment of the gentle- 
man from New York, it is sound. 

As to the funds already built up, they 
are of two characters: First, funds in 
the hands of the hospital over which the 
Federal Government still has the con- 
trol and title to which has not passed. 
As I understand, that comprises the 
larger amount of these funds. Then 
there are other funds to which the title 
has passed to the guardian; they are the 
property of the guardian. I do not be- 
lieve we can constitutionally divest the 
guardian of those funds and take them 
back again. Any legislation which seeks 
to do that violates the due process clause 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Assuming that is 
true, and it seems to be, could we not 
introduce a separation clause providing 
that, if any particular feature of the bill 
is stricken, the remainder shall stand? 

Mr. KEATING. My fear about a sep- 
aration clause, I will say to the gentle- 
man, is that this is all one section; it 
is not divided, and I am afraid that a 
separation clause would not do the trick. 
That is why I feel quite strongly that 
those of us who favor the legislation 
should support this amendment. I shall 
feel compelled to vote to recommit the 
bill unless this amendment is adopted. 
After all, we should not pass legislation 
which is patently unconstitutional, no 
matter how worthy its objectives, and 
consciously leave it to the courts to set 
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us straight. I apprehend a good many 
Members share that feeling. I fear, 
therefore, for the passage of this meas- 
ure unless this amendment is adopted. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I will yield shortly to 
the gentleman from New York. Iam not 
a lawyer and I am not going to speak for 
or against the amendment, but I think 
the committee should know that this was 
discussed in the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. As I understand there are a 
number of court cases which indicate 
that this is constitutional. It was our 
belief that rather than forego the possi- 
bility of getting back maybe $50 million 
or $100 million it was better to let the 
courts decide the issue. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I must 
preface my answer by saying that the 
admiration for the gentleman from 
Texas, which I have always had, is en- 
hanced by the fairness of his approach 
to this amendment. I know it was dis- 
cussed in the gentleman’s committee and 
was rejected. I could be wrong about 
my position now but I do not think I 
am. The cases to which the gentleman 
refers are cited on page 5 of the report. 
I do not believe they are applicable to 
this situation. They are cases which 
say that while these funds are in the 
hands of the guardian as to their meth- 
od of investment and as to other things 
affecting them, there is still a Federal 
hold over them and that the Federal laws 
apply. You could jump from that to say 
that the funds could be taken back by 
the Federal Government but I think it is 
a jump that the courts would never take. 

Mr. DIES. If the gentleman will per- 
mit an interruption, I do not think the 
gentleman has yet explained the real ef- 
fect of the amendment. We have 
neither heard it read nor explained. 

Mr. KEATING. I thought I had ex- 
plained it fully. Its effect is to change 
the bill so that this recoupment of funds 
by the Federal Treasury will apply only 
to future payments, and not to what 
has been paid outright in the past. Per- 
8 I should explain it a little more 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. If the gentle- 
man will permit I should like to call 
attention to and read from the case of 
United States against Teller: 

General Burnett claimed that having 
awarded him a pension under a private act, 
Congress could not later cut him off. 

The Court states: 

“It was competent for Congress to pass 
this act. No pensioner has a vested legal 
right to his pension. Pensions are the 
bounty of the Government, which Congress 
has the right to give, withhold, distribute, or 
recall at its discretion.” 


Mr. KEATING. I am familiar with 
that case. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It was the 
feeling of our committee that the proper 
thing to do was to pass the bill and have 
the court decide the question. I do not 
believe there would be hundreds of cases. 
There would probably be but one case 
that the court would decide. 

Mr. KEATING. I am a friend of this 
legislation and I want to have a bill 
which I can conscientiously support. 
But Iam afraid this entire measure being 
encompassed in one section, that unless 
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we eliminate this feature we may im- 
peril the entire legislation. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am not 
speaking against the amendment. I am 
merely explaining to the Committee the 
position of my committee. 

Mr. KEATING. I want to point out 
the difference between this case and 
those pension cases. There is a long line 
of such decisions. In pension cases it 
has been held that is a gratuity which 
the Government has elected to give and 
can rescind it at any time it wants to. 
That is perfectly fair. But the Govern- 
ment cannot come into that pensioner’s 
pocket and say, “We have given you a 
hundred dollars. Now we want it back.” 

That is the distinction between the 
cutting off of the pension and this case 
here. In this legislation we are seeking 
to go into the pocket of the guardian 
and take away from him money as to 
which title has already vested in him. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If this amendment 
is adopted then the Government does not 
get back any of this money? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. It is already accu- 
mulated. The gentleman stated this ap- 
plies only to future payments. 

Mr. KEATING. No. I was careful to 
make the distinction. It applies to all 
future payments and as to all past pay- 
ments which are still in the hands of 
veterans’ hospitals. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, I get the gentleman's 
point. 

Mr. KEATING. That is the danger, as 
I see it. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. May the gen- 
tleman from New York finish and then 
I will be glad to yield to the other gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr. KEATING. I really do not have 
information on the relative amounts now 
in the guardians’ hands and the amounts 
still held in veterans’ hospitals. My 
amendment would not touch funds that 
are still in the hands of veterans’ hospi- 
tals. They would still be taken back into 
the Treasury in the event the veteran did 
not qualify by leaving one of these close 
relatives designated in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes to yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan and the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. As long as the courts 
have decided that where there is an 
appropriation of this kind for the bene- 
fit of the veteran the Congress can re- 
call it, why not let that decision stand 
until the Supreme Court rules because 
we have discovered of late that we do 
not know anything about law until the 
Supreme Court comes along and tells 
us. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I may say to 
the gentleman that the definition of 
“pension” has changed considerably in 
our country over the years. I may say to 
the gentleman further. that everything 
in this bill has been determined to be a 
gratuity in the legal sense. It was our 
intention to have the courts decide the 
matter. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is the position 
taken by the committee? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Keating 
amendment may be read for the infor- 
mation of the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Keating amend- 
ment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from New York, for the infor- 
mation of the House, if the purpose of 
his amendment is not to set a date line, 
so to speak, and virtually start anew 
from the date of the enactment of this 
act, with the exception of certain funds 
still in the hands of the Government for 
the account of the veteran. 

Mr. KEATING. That is in substance 
right, except my understanding of the 
factual situation is that they were not 
minor; that there were quite substantial 
amounts of funds still in the hands of the 
hospitals, title to which had not passed. 
This only affects those funds as to which 
title has passed to the guardian. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Now, I 
think the whole Committee will agree 
that we have improved this bill consider- 
ably during this discussion. We have 
especially taken out the dependency 
relative to parents. Now, it seems to me 
that if your amendment is adopted, we 
will accomplish the two main objectives 
which have been brought before the 
Committee relative to this bill, and I be- 
lieve we can go on and pass it. First of 
all, you have made it possible to effec- 
tively administer this legislation. In 
other words, we will not throw into liti- 
gation, as I have argued continually 
here, each and every one of these 110,000 
veterans’ cases, will we? 

Mr. KEATING. I hope we will not. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I am cer- 
tain we will not under your amendment. 
Secondly, we wil! make it possible to pre- 
vent the bulk of the work in connection 
with the commingling, so to speak, of the 
assets from entailing a considerable ex- 
pense. We will make it possible for any 
reasonable accountant to go in there 
without too much work or court adjudi- 
cation to determine what shall be the 
VA's portion or what shall remain in 
the hands of the guardian for distribu- 
tion. 

Mr. KEATING. I think the gentle- 
man is right. That is an incidental 
benefit of the amendment, but I would 
never have offered the amendment if 
that were the sole purpose, because I 
think it would be possible to differentiate 
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these amounts. I think perhaps the gen- 
tleman and I are in some difference as 
to the general desirability of the amend- 
ment, although I appreciate his support 
for this amendment. I rather like this 
legislation. But I do want to remove 
from it what I feel are the unconstitu- 
tional elements in order that the legis- 
lation will not be thrown out in the 
courts. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
IN] who offers the amendment a ques- 
tion so as to be completely clear as to 
the funds we are dealing with which 
may now be held in trust. It is my un- 
derstanding of the gentleman's amend- 
ment that something over $59 million 
now held in trust by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator for patients in Veterans’ 
Administration facilities would be recov- 
erable under his amendment; is that 
correct? 

Mr. KEATING. That is right. They 
are not affected by my amendment. 

Mr. SISK. And if the situation we 
have mentioned in this bill should exist, 
then that money would escheat to the 
Unites States Government? 

Mr. KEATING. That is right. 

Mr. SISK. And in addition to that, 
any future funds would be subject to the 
provisions of the bill? 

Mr. KEATING. That is right. 

Mr. SISK. Is it the gentleman’s un- 
derstanding that his amendment affects 
the bill in any other manner; that is, 
deletes from consideration any funds set 
forth in the bill, or affects it in any man- 
ner at all? 

Mr. KEATING. Only in the single 
respect of those funds which have been 
turned over to a guardian or to the legal 
representative outright, already. 

Mr. SISK. So that what the gentle- 
man is trying to do by his amendment is 
with reference to funds, title to which 
has passed and are what might be termed 
to be an interest vested in a guardian or 
in some member of the veteran’s family? 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from New York 
a question, how he can justify giving 
money back to the Federal Government 
just because it has remained in the hands 
of the Veterans’ Administration, when he 
cannot justify it when it has been 
turned over to a trustee? 

Mr. KEATING. The reason for this, 
I will say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania—and it may be legalistic in 
character—is that it is the simple differ- 
ence between those funds, title to which 
has passed and those funds, title to 
which has not passed. The Federal 
Government still has a hold on the funds 
held by it and which it has not passed to 
the guardian. It has no hold over those 
funds to which title has passed to the 
guardian. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I would like to say to 
the gentleman from New York that ap- 
parently he has never read the original 
act of 1924, because the question of juris- 
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diction was resolved by this Congress in 
1924 and the constitutionality of it has 
never been questioned from that date 
to this. That is, we have already stated 
that if these funds are not spent and 
would escheat to a State, instead of 
escheating to the State, they will come 
back to the United States. 

Mr. KEATING. My amendment says 
that even as to those funds title to which 
has passed to the guardian, they shall 
escheat to the United States, rather than 
to any State. I think we can do that. 
I think, if they now escheat to the State 
we can provide that they escheat to the 
United States and my amendment so 
provides. That is not depriving a per- 
son of property without due process be- 
cause a State is not a person within the 
terms of the Constitution. It is a dif- 
ferent situation, I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from New York 
one further question. In the future with 
reference to funds which would be 
paid—that is, pensions and other funds 
that are considered in this bill, that are 
paid to the guardian—and we are talk- 
ing of the future now—they would be 
paid to a guardian or trustee and then 
would be subject to the provisions of 
this bill and would escheat to the United 
States, if such conditions as are antici- 
pated by this legislation existed. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. KEATING. That is correct, be- 
cause as to the future in giving them 
we can attach any condition we wish to 
attach. We can conditionally give them 
and the guardian takes them with that 
condition attached. As to the funds 
to date, he has taken them outright 
without the attachment of any such 
condition. 

Mr. SISK. That is what I wanted to 
get clear. We are setting up this pro- 
vision ahead of time, and making all 
such funds subject to the provision of 
this bill in the future. 

Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to this amendment 
because I think we misunderstand the 
condition of this fund that has been 
designated for certain incompetents. 

In the hearing on this measure before 
the subcommittee it was brought out 
that the Veterans’ Administration had 
certain funds and, they said, they did 
not know whether the money had been 
paid or had not been paid, but it was in 
the hands of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. One day they would consider their 
custody of the funds as a transfer and 
thereafter they would consider that the 
funds had not been transferred but 
still constituted funds in the Veterans’ 
Administration. There was confusion 
in the Veterans’ Administration as to the 
status of the funds. There is $55 mil- 
lion which would go back to the Federal 
Government under this amendment. 
About $500 million would not go back to 
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the Federal Government, yet they would 
zo to individuals far beyond that re- 
lationship ever contemplated by the Fed- 
eral Government or by the Congress. 

We in the subcommittee recognized 
the question of a vested interest and we 
recognized it very seriously, and I think 
the point of the gentleman from New 
York is well taken; but this amendment 
would cripple the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in handling certain matters in con- 
nection with this fund. 

We in the committee did not think it 
was up to the committee or the Members 
of Congress to determine the compli- 
cated question of whether these funds 
were to be allocated and designated as 
vested funds or were not vested funds. 
That is the reason we brought the bill in 
in the fashion we did. We found court 
rulings that clearly indicated the funds 
were not to be considered as vested. We 
say now that if it is a vested interest 
the veteran has, that is one question, but 
if it is not a vested interest and the Gov- 
ernment still has some control over it, 
then the question should be left to the 
court and determined by the court and 
not by action of this body. 

I think this amendment will be crip- 
pling to the legislation. I think we 
should pass the bill as it is. The intent 
of the Congress as to what they want to 
do and have wanted to do is clear, that 
they wanted to compensate the veteran 
for his service for his acts in the past. 
If there is any question, then it will be 
resolved properly by the courts. There 
will not be a multiplicity of suits. I 
think one suit would probably settle the 
whole matter. It was with that idea 
that we brought in this legislation for 
your consideration. I hope the amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SHUFORD. I yield. 

Mr. CRETELLA. The gentleman 
stated that the House probably does not 
understand this bill and that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration is confused. Does 
not the gentleman think that that is 
good reason to send the bill back? 

Mr. SHUFORD. The gentleman prob- 
ably misunderstood me. 

Mr. CRETELLA. No; I do not think 
I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. SHUFORD. I did not say the 
House was confused. I did not say the 
Veterans’ Administration was confused. 
All I said was that there were certain 
funds in the Veterans’ Administration 
and that at one time they held the funds 
in one way by administrative order and 
at another time they changed the order 
and, therefore, there is reason for this 
bill to be considered by the House. 

Mr. CRETELLA. But that is confu- 
sion, is it not? 

Mr. SHUFORD. There is reason for 
this bill to be considered by the House, 
so it may work its will in order that 
these funds may go, as I think the Con- 
gress in the past intended them to go. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize I may have 
taken too much time, but I cannot help 
it. Why all the confusion? Here is 
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what the Supreme Court said about vet- 
erans pensions. This case, to which I 
refer, has not been overruled. Of course, 
it was decided a long time ago, but nev- 
ertheless it is still the law. This case is 
with reference to a veteran who was 
granted a pension and the Government 
later took it away from him. The Court 
said: 

All, therefore, that is left in his case is 
his contention that in addition to the pen- 
sion he is entitled to about $75. 


And this man thought he was entitled 
to the second pension. Here is what the 
Court said and there is one page and 
part of another page. The Court said: 

It was competent for Congress to pass this 
act. No pensioner has a vested legal right 
in his pension. Pensions are bounties of 
the Government which the Congress has the 
right to give, withhold, distribute, or recall 
at its discretion. 


That is the law. Why not leave it 
that way until some court decides other- 
wise? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. Perhaps I should not be 
in favor of the amendment because I 
still think the bill is an unfortunate bill, 
because certainly the money that a man 
earns because of his service is just as 
much his money as money that he earns 
in business. Also, Mr. Chairman, I think 
if the amendment passes, it will improve 
the bill. Again I must repeat, because 
of other provisions that I believe to be 
unfair, I do not want the bill to pass. 
I congratulate the gentleman from New 
York on the honesty and integrity and 
clear thinking of his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. KEATING]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. KEATING) there 
were—ayes 62, noes 64. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered and the Chair- 
man appointed Mr. TEAGUE of Texas and 
Mr. KEATING to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 79, 
noes 71. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have three amendments at the 
desk. I ask unanimous consent that all 
three of the amendments be read at one 
time in the reverse order as they appear 
on the bill, but that they be voted on 
separately. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I reserve the right to object until 
I hear the amendments. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I would like 
to ask that the Clerk read amendment 
No. 3 first, then amendment No. 2, and 
then amendment No. 1. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bass of Ten- 
nessee: On page 3, line 17, after the word 
“from”, strike out “payments of compensa- 
tion.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bass of Ten- 
nessee: Page 3, line 19, after the word “in- 
demnity”, strike out “, or retirement pay.” 
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Amendment offered by Mr. Bass of Ten- 
nessee; Page 3, line 19, after the word pay“, 
strike out servicemen's indemnity.” 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I withdraw my reservation. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I spoke earlier on these amend- 
ments. I want you to understand that 
what these amendments really do is to 
differentiate between compensation, 
earned moneys, and gratuities. Cer- 
tainly gratuities of the Government, that 
is, a pension that is paid for non-service- 
connected disability, should not be ac- 
crued as the estate of the veteran be- 
cause that is given to him for indigent 
care during his lifetime. But that money 
which he has earned as retirement or 
for retirement for service that he has 
performed for the Government should 
be accruable in his estate. Also I be- 
lieve that compensation paid for a 
service-connected disability should be 
accruable, 

This is protection of the veterans’ 
rights, not of the rights of his heirs, I 
am not interested in his heirs; but 
money should be allowed to accrue in his 
estate which he has earned, that money 
which he has paid for, and these three 
things are moneys which have been 
earned by the veteran: His retirement 
pay, his compensation for disability sus- 
tained during his period of service, and 
also his insurance, the servicemen's in- 
demnity, or the $10,000 free insurance 
which is given to him when he entered 
the service. Certainly I cannot under- 
stand why the House would not want to 
protect the rights of the veteran or any 
other individual in America to accrue in 
his estate money which he has right- 
fully earned and that money which is 
his just as much as retirement from the 
postal service or the Congressional serv- 
ice or any other service. I certainly hope 
these amendments will be adopted in or- 
der to protect moneys which have been 
accrued and earned by the veterans. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the money concerned 
in this bill has been legally decided to be 
a gratuity. If this amendment is 
adopted you might as well recommit the 
bill or throw out the bill entirely. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I shall be 
glad to yield. 
Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I understand 


that the courts have said that retire- 
ment pay, service-connected disability, 
and insurance are gratuities, but I dis- 
agree with the courts. I cannot see how 
the word “gratuity” can be applied to 
money which has been earned as a re- 
tirement by a veteran or anyone else. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Did not the Commit- 
tee just a few moments ago by a vote of 
71 to 79 decide that the courts were 
wrong? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I would not 
say that the gentleman’s statement on 
that is correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I will, then. 
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Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. ADAIR. Comparisons have been 
made between retirement pay and Con- 
gressional retirement or retirement of a 
postal employee. I am sure the gentle- 
man does not mean to imply that any 
consideration directly is paid by these 
retired veterans for their retirement pay. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. There is a 
difference, of course, between this and 
Congressional retirement or civil-serv- 
ice personnel retirement. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. We must also 
realize that this word “retirement” ap- 
plies to about 1,600 emergency World 
War I officers; that is all. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I under- 
stand that and I agree with that. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in favor of the amend- 
ments offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bass]. 

Mr. Chairman, these amendments are 
clearly in order. Perhaps Members of 
Congress might be later considered in- 
competent and perhaps it might be said 
that neither they nor their families 
should receive their retirement, or 
emoluments, 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the amend- 
ments will be agreed to. The service 
men and women who are going into the 
service at this time are watching this 
bill very carefully and they are afraid 
of what might happen to them. Also 
our veterans who are lying in hospitals 
are watching this carefully and wonder- 
ing what would happen to them if they 
should become incompetent, either in 
hospitals or in their homes. They live 
in dread of the future. 

I hope the gentleman’s amendments 
will be agreed to. It is horrible to me 
to think that money earned by these 
veterans will be snatched from them and 
will be returned to the Government. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill under discussion has been greatly 
improved by the amendments adopted 
by the Committee and I believe will be 
further improved if the amendment to 
be offered by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan is adopted. 

I am also for this amendment, for, re- 
gardless of what the courts say is now 
the law, this or any Congress can change 
the law. It is immoral, by a technicality 
or legislative interpretation, to deprive 
a veteran of what he has earned. Re- 
tirement pay for instance even if held 
for the veteran by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration certainly would seem to be- 
long to and have passed to the owner- 
ship of the veteran. I recognize this is 
not now the law, but it is bad law and 
this amendment would change it. If 
any of the worthy amendments so far 
adopted are later defeated in the House 
I shall vote to recommit, especially be- 
cause the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Keatinc] has impressed me with 
his successful amendment. 

The gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
[Mrs. Rocers] has certainly made a 
most valiant fight on grounds of high 
principle, and I support her,approval of 
this amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will read the first amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Bass]. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 17, after “from”, strike out 
“payments of compensation.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Bass]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bass of Ten- 
nessee: On page 3, line 19, after the word 
“indemnity”, strike out the comma and or 
retirement pay.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Bass of Ten- 
nessee) there were—ayes 17, noes 84. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Bass]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bass of Ten- 
nessee: Page 3, line 19, after the word “pay”, 
strike out “servicemen's indemnity.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Bass]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN: On 
page 4, line 2, after the word “creditors”, 
insert and those who have rendered bene- 
ficial services for which no charge was origi- 
nally made,” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, some 
Members may have had the idea from 
what has been previously stated that 
there is opposition on my part to this 
bill. That is all wrong. What I wish 
to do is to the greatest possible extent 
protect the veteran. That is what the 
money was appropriated for. 

Some Members—some on the Repub- 
lican side and some on the other side— 
have called attention to the fact that 
there are cases where people who do 
not qualify in the relationship set forth 
on page 2 (A), (B), and (C) and would 
not be compensated, would not be per- 
mitted to obtain any part of the fund 
that might be left on the death of the 
incompetent veteran even though they 
had made substantial contribution both 
in kindness and of a material nature. 

Look at page 3. This has to do with 
the remaining funds. It says: 

Such funds, and the proceeds of such 
property, shall revert and be returned by 
the personal representative to the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs except that be- 
fore making such return the personal rep- 
resentative shall satisfy the claims of cred- 
itors— 


And then it goes on. The sole pur- 
pose of this amendment is to insure, if 
that be possible, greater care to the vet- 
eran during his lifetime. Instances 
were called to my attention, for example, 
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the hypothetical case cited by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. CUNNINGHAM], 
which I suspect was a rather real one, 
and a case of two cited by the gentle- 
man from Georgia on the other in which 
they had personal experience. By the 
way, I have no personal interest in this 
matter. My blood relatives who were 
in the war, thank the good Lord, are 
all living and well, so I have no interest. 
Iam not talking from the personal angle 
at all, for I am talking solely in the in- 
terest of the veteran. We all know 
when there is a veteran, an incompetent, 
totally disabled veteran, in some insti- 
tution that for a while at least, shortly 
after his commitment, anyway, not only 
his relatives but friends and neighbors 
are solicitous about his welfare. They 
want him to have every possible advan- 
tage that will relieve his condition. 
They visit him—see that he has care. 
But, as time goes on, the days pass, the 
weeks and the months and maybe the 
years, the people, often the relatives, 
sometimes lose interest. That case was 
cited by a gentleman on the Democratic 
side. In came an old aunt to take care 
of the nephew, and she rendered serv- 
ices; she did it gratuitously. She does 
not stand in the relationship of a 
creditor. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. As far as the 
amendment is concerned, I will be glad 
to accept the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Then, we can save 
time, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jackson: On 
page 4, after line 15, insert a new paragraph 
as follows: 

“(6) This act shall not be construed as 
invalidating any provision of State law 
which would be valid in the absence of this 
act unless there is a direct and positive 
conflict between an express provision of this 
act and such provision of State laws so 
that the two cannot be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together.” 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the wording of the amendment is 
such that it is completely self-explana- 
tory. It goes directly to the point of 
the concern expressed by many Members 
of this body and of the other body on 
the floors of the two Houses. It is merely 
to express prohibition directed at the 
judicial chain of command, shall we say, 
that the purposes of this act, if passed, 
are precisely what are stated in the act 
and nothing further. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is an amend- 
ment that might well be accepted by the 
Committee in that it does not change 
in any way, so far as I am able to deter- 
mine, the substantive clauses and 
provisions of the bill. It does, however, 
answer a part of the national outcry 
generated by some of the recent deci- 
sions of the courts and takes a step that 
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it is possible for the Congress to take 
legislatively. I hope that the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, certainly I do not yield 
to my good friend from California in the 
concern that I feel over the issue of 
States rights. I am not sure what this 
amendment would do, except I think it 
would confuse the bill. 

So for that reason I cannot accept the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I will 
say to my distinguished friend, whom 
I hold in the highest esteem, that either 
the bill does hold the threat of entry 
into this area or it does not. If it does 
not, then the addition of this amend- 
ment, in my opinion, is entirely harmless. 
If it does, then it seems to me that the 
adoption of this amendment is essential 
at this time. 

I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Jackson]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. JACKSON) 
there were—ayes 66, noes 80. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous eonsent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I 
am opposed to the provisions of H. R. 
72 in its present form and believe it 
should be studied further. First, it pre- 
sents a very definite constitutional prob- 
lem whether the Federal Government, 
by legislative enactment, has the au- 
thority to determine the disposition of 
an incompetent veteran’s estate even 
though funds included in that estate 
came from the Federal Government by 
way of compensation or pension. This 
bill would affect the laws of descent and 
distribution of each of the several 
States, which to my way of thinking is 
an invasion of the rights of the States 
themselves. If the matter of inheritance 
is not a subject within the province of 
State law, which the Federal Govern- 
ment should not invade, I would not 
know of any subject which can be free 
from the threat of Federal interference. 
Finally, this bill, if enacted, would pre- 
sent an insurmountable administrative 
problem in determining which part of an 
incompetent veteran’s estate might be 
administered according to State law and 
which according to the Federal law we 
would enact by this bill. It would mean 
that no incompetent veteran’s estate 
might ever be administered without Fed- 
eral interference. 
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Congress may wish to act prospec- 
tively upon Federal funds which may in 
the future be turned over to incom- 
petent veterans, but it is my feeling that 
for it to act upon funds which are al- 
ready the property of our unfortunate 
servicemen is an action too drastic and 
too arbitrary for this Congress to con- 
sider. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, all during the course 
of the debate practically every Member 
who has taken the floor has had some 
kind words to say about the chairman of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. In 
the 7 years it has been my privilege to 
serve with the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs I learned many 
times that he has been more familiar 
with legislation, had spent more time in 
studying it and was far more expert on 
it, than anyone in the House. We all 
say what a great fellow he is. Yet when 
the chips are down we vote against him. 
It has been most interesting. 

I want to commend the chairman and 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 
Judge SHurorp—I was not a member of 
the subcommittee—for the splendid work 
they have done. There was an amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Kratinc]. He made a very 
interesting legal approach to the bill, 
through his amendment. But I think we 
have all learned that there is a great dif- 
ference of opinion among the lawyers in 
this House, of whom there are approxi- 
mately 275. The debate we had on the 
bill here several weeks ago certainly 
would have convinced anyone here that 
they could not agree among themselves. 

I am not going to accept the opinion 

of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KeatinG] as being the final word. It was 
interesting to me to note that there was 
not one attorney in the House who took 
the floor other than the chairman of the 
subcommittee, to argue the point with 
him. 
I have conferred with the chairman of 
our committee, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. TEAGUE] and he advises me 
and I am willing to accept his opinion on 
it—that if the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York becomes a part 
of the bill when it is approved, it will take 
away the basic intent of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs under the leadership 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TEAGUE]. 

It is my understanding that the gen- 
tleman from Texas will ask for a sepa- 
rate vote on the amendment. I hope we 
will support those who have studied this 
matter diligently, who have offered 
amendments that, in my judgment, make 
it acceptable to a vast majority of the 
Members of this House. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. HYDE. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Ohio that a number of us 
made the same point yesterday that the 
gentleman from New York presented 
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so ably, on his amendment, this after- 
noon. 

Mr. AYRES. Then I am safe in say- 
ing that the attorneys in the House con- 
cur in the opinion of the gentleman from 
New York, concur in all the points that 
he has made in the debate? Am I safe 
in that assumption, may I ask the gentle- 
man from Maryland? I think the gen- 
tleman from Maryland somewhat dis- 
agreed with him on a legal question sev- 
eral weeks ago. 

However, I should like to say that when 
the final vote comes I hope you, that 
have not had an opportunity to follow 
the legislation as closely as the subcom- 
mittee and the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, will think twice 
before you vote against the opinion they 
have formulated after careful and 
thoughtful consideration. 

I may add one more thing: There are 
no members on the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs who have anything other 
than the interests of the veteran at heart. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Did I not understand the 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TEAGUE], to say that he had no opinion 
on this amendment one way or the 
other? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. No; the gen- 
tleman from Texas did not say that. He 
said he was not a lawyer and that he 
was not going to argue for or against, but 
after listening to all the evidence in the 
committee it was his opinion that the 
bill should go through as is and let the 
court make a decision. If this amend- 
ment is defeated, it appears that some 
50 or 60 or nobody knows exactly how 
many millions of dollars will come back, 
but the court will decide. If the amend- 
ment stays in, then for sure that money 
is gone. 

Mr. JUDD. Others of us like myself 
who are also not lawyers want to be sure 
that we are not voting for something 
that puts in jeopardy the right of pri- 
vate property. We question whether our 
Government, for no matter how good a 
reason or cause, has the right or ought 
to have the right to take away from per- 
sons that which has been legally con- 
veyed to them or to their estates. The 
bill says “return” to the Federal Gov- 
ernment—how can funds be returned if 
they have not first been turned over? I 
do not know; but I hesitate to vote for 
something that could even call into ques- 
tion so fundamental a right. I would 
rather leave it to the gentleman and his 
committee to work it out more clearly 
before voting for it. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. All the com- 
mittee is saying is, let the courts decide, 
It will be a court decision. We are not 
going to take it away from them. The 
courts will decide yes or no. 

Mr. AYRES. This makes it possible 
for a decision to be made should a con- 
troversy arise, 

I hope the bill, as amended by the 
committee amendment, will pass. 
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Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word, and I 
shall not use 5 minutes because the hour 
is late. 

Mr. Chairman, I was in opposition to 
this bill when it was before our commit- 
tee. I am still in opposition to it. I 
will vote to recommit it to the committee 
if I get an opportunity todoso. I never 
have liked it and I still do not like it. 
The longer I have sat here and heard it 
discussed today the less I have thought 
of it. 

We are a Congress that in the past 
have appropriated $48 million that is 
presently being used on the Island of 
Formosa, Taiwan, to pension and provide 
for Chiang Kai-shek’s old war veterans. 
I want the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
show following my name that I was not 
a party to helping reach fingers into the 
little estates that have been built up by 
men who have worn the uniform of the 
United States and fought under its flag, 
so that money given to them in pensions 
and compensation might be returned to 
the Treasury of the United States. Ido 
not gag at a gnat and swallow a camel. 
I hope this bill will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further amendments, under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Harris, chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union reported that that Committee hav- 
ing had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 72) to amend section 21 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain bene- 
fits which are unpaid at the death of the 
intended beneficiary, pursuant to House 
Resolution 245, he reported the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand a separate vote on the Keating 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put the other amend- 
ments en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 14, immediately after in- 
stitution”, insert the following: “(other 
than a Veterans’ Administration institu- 
tion)“; on page 3, line 20, strike out before 
or”; on page 4, line 15, strike out the quota- 
tion mark, and immediately below line 15 
insert the following: 

“(6) Where a beneficiary dies, any funds 
in the hands of the chief officer of a Vet- 
erans’ Adiministration institution in which 
the beneficiary was an inmate which were 
derived from payments of compensation, de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation, pen- 
sion (including pension under private acts), 
emergency officers’ retirement pay, service- 
men's indemnity, or retirement pay made to 
or on behalf of the beneficiary before or 
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after the date of enactment of this para- 
graph by the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, shall be paid to the survivor or sur- 
vivors of the beneficiary first listed in para- 
graph (3) living at the time the payment is 
made. If there are no survivors in the 
classes listed in that paragraph, such funds 
shall be deposited in the Treasury to the 
credit of the current appropriation or appro- 
priations (as determined by the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs) from which such 
funds were appropriated. 

“(7) Where a beneficiary dies, any funds 
or property in the hands of a person who is a 
guardian, curator, conservator, chief offic-r 
of an institution (other than a Veterans’ 
Administration institution) in which the 
beneficiary was an inmate, or person legally 
vested with his care or the care of his estate, 
which funds or property were derived from 
payments of compensation, dependency and 
indemnity compensation, pension (including 
pension under private acts), emergency of- 
ficers’ retirement pay, servicemen’s in- 
demnity, or retirement pay made to such 
person on behalf of the beneficiary before the 
date of enactment of this paragraph by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, which 
under the law of the State wherein the bene- 
ficiary had his last legal residence would 
escheat to the State, shall escheat to the 
United States and shall be returned by such 
guardian, curator, conservator, chief officer, 
or person legally vested with the care of the 
beneficiary or his estate, or by the personal 
representative of the deceased beneficiary, 
less legal expenses of any administration 
necessary to determine that an escheat is in 
order, to the Veterans’ Administration, and 
shall be deposited to the credit of the ap- 
plicable current appropriation or appropria- 
tions (as determined by the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs) .” 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (during the 
reading of the amendment). Mr. Speak- 
er, since this is such a long amendment, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be considered as having been 
read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. KEATING) 
there were—ayes 86, noes 106. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Members in favor of 
taking this vote by the yeas and nays 
will rise and remain standing until 
counted. [After counting.] Fifteen 
Members have arisen—not a sufficient 
number. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentlewoman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am, Mr. Speaker, 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs, Rocers of Massachusetts moves to 
recommit the bill H. R. 72 to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs for further study. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 191, nays 161, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 79, as follows: 


[Roll No. 142] 
YEAS—191 

Alexander Green, Oreg. O'Hara, III. 
Andresen, Gross O'Hara, Minn 

August H. Hagen O’Konski 
Andrews Hale O'Neill 
Ashmore Harden Osmers 
Bailey Haskell Ostertag 
Baker Hemphill Passman 
Baldwin Henderson Patman 
Baring Herlong Perkins 
Barrett Heselton Philbin 
Bass, Tenn. 1 Pilcher 
Beckworth Hoeven Pillion 
Bennett, Fla. Hclifield Poff 
Bennett, Mich, Holland Polk 
Berry Huddleston Porter 
Blatnik Hyde Preston 
Boggs Jennings Price 
Bolton Jensen Rabaut 
Boyle Johnson Radwan 
Bray Jores, Ala. Rains 
Brown, Ga Judd Ray 
Brewn, Mo, Karsten Reece, Tenn 
Cannon Keating Reed 
Chelf Keeney Reuss 
Chenoweth Kelly, N. Y. Rhodes, Pa. 
Christopher Kilday Riehlman 
Church King Roherts 
Coad Kirwan Robsion, Ky. 
Coffin Kitchin Rogers, Colo. 
Collier Knox Rogers, Mass 
Colmer Knutson Rogers, Tex. 
Cooper Landrum Rooney 
Corbett Lane Roosevelt 
Cramer Lenham Santangelo 
Cretella Lankford St. George 
Cunningham, LeCompte Saund 

Iowa Lennon Sonenn 
Cunningham, Loser wengel 

Nebr. McCarthy Seely-Brown 
Curtin McCulloch Selden 
Curtis, Mass. McGovern Sieminskt 
Davis, Ga, McGregor Sikes 
Davis, Tenn. McIntire Smith, Miss. 
Dennison McMillan Spence 
Dingell Macdonald Springer 
Donchue Mack, III. Staggers 
Dorn. N. T. Madden Suilivan 
Elliott Magnuson Talle 
Evins Mahon Thompson, N. J. 
Fallon Marshall Tollefson 
Feighan Martin Trimble 
Fenton Merrow Ullman 
Flood Metcalf Vanik 
Flynt Miller, Calif. Van Zandt 
Forand Miller, N. L. or ys 
Forrester Montoya Walter 
Fountain Moore Watts 
Frazier Morgan Whitten 
Fulton Morris Wigglesworth 
Garmatz Williams, Miss. 
Gathings Murray Willis 
Gavin Natcher Winstead 
Gordon Neal Wolverton 
Grant Nicholson Yates 
Gray O’Brien, DL 

NAYS—161 

Abbitt Auchincloss Betts 
Abernethy Avery Boland 
Adair Ayres Bonner 
Albert Barden Boykin 
Alger Bass, N. H. 
Allen, Calif, Bates Brooks, 
Allen, III. Ba Brooks, Tex. 
Arends Belcher Broomfield 
Aspinall Bentley Brown, Ohio 


Bro Harrison, Nebr. Norrell 
Broyhill Harrison, Va. Pfost 
Budge Harvey Poage 
Burdick Hé Prouty 
Burleson Hess Rees, Kans. 
Bush Hlestand Rhodes, Ariz, 
Byrd Hillings Rogers, Fla. 
Byrne. III. Hoffman Rutherford 
Byrnes, Wis. Holmes Saylor 
eld Holt Scudder 
Carnahan Sheehan 
Carrigg Hosmer Shuford 
Cederberg Hull Siler 
Chamberlain Ikard Simpson, III. 
Clevenger Jackson 
Cole Jarman Smith, Calif. 
Cooley Jenkins Smith, Kans, 
Curtis, Mo. Jonas Smith, Va. 
Dague Jones, Mo. Smith, Wis. 
Dawson, Utah Kean Stauffer 
Dellay Kes Steed 
Dempsey Kelley, Pa. Taber 
Denton Kilgore ‘Teague, Calif. 
Devereux Kluczynski Teague, Tex. 
Dies Krueger Tewes 
Dixon Laird Thomas 
Dorn, S. O. Lesinski Thompson, La. 
Do Lipscomb Thomson, Wyo. 
Doyle Long Tuck 
Durham McConnell Udall 
Dwyer McCormack Utt 
Engle McFall Van Pelt 
Fascell McIntosh Vursell 
Fisher McVey Weaver 
Ford Machrowicz Westland 
Friedel Mack, Wash, Whitener 
Gary Matthews Widnall 
Meader Wier 
Granshan Michel Wiliams, N. Y. 
Griffiths Miller, Nebr. Wilson, Calif. 
Gubser Mills Uson, Ind, 
Haley Minshall Wright 
Halleck Morano Young 
Nimtz Younger 
Harris Nor black 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—2 
Andersen, H. Carl Kilburn 
NOT VOTING—79 
Addonizio Farbstein O'Brien, N. T. 
Anderson, Fino Patterson 
Mont. Fogarty Pelly 
Anfuso Frelinghuysen Powell 
Ashley Green, Pa. Riley 
Beamer Gregory Rivers 
Becker Griffin Robeson, Va. 
Bliteh Gwinn Rodino 
Bolling Hays, Ark. Sadlak 
Hays, Ohio Scherer 
Bow Healey Scott, N. O. 
Bowler Holtzman Scott, Pa. 
Buckley James Scrivner 
Byrne, Pa. Jchansen Shelley 
Celler Kearney Sheppard 
Chiperfield Kearns Simpson, Pa. 
Chudoft Keogh Taylor 
Clark Latham Teller 
Coudert McDonough Thompson, Tex. 
' Maillard Thornberry 
Delaney Mason Vinson 
Derounian May Wainwright 
Miller, Md. harton 
Dollinger Morrison Withrow 
Dooley Moulder Zablocki 
Eberharter Multer Zelenko 
Edmondson Mumma 


So the motion to recommit was agreed 
to. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Becker for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 

Mr, Johansen for, with Mr. Sadlak against, 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. James against. 

Mr. Anfuso for, with Mr. May against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Mason against. 

Mr. Multer for, with Mr. Moulder against. 

Mr, Holtzman for, with Mr. Robeson of 
Virginia against. 

Mr. Addonizio for, with Mr. Sheppard 
against. 

Mr. Rodino for, with Mr. Scott of North 
Carolina against. 

Mr. Dollinger for, with Mr. Morrison 
against. 


Mr. Delaney for, with Mr, Kearns against. 
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Until further notice: 

Mr. Vinson with Mr. Simpson of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Mr. Riley with Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Dawson of Illinois with Mr. Dooley. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Beamer. 

Mr. Parbstein with Mr. Kearney. 

Mr. O’Brien of New York with Mr. Wain- 
wright. 

Mr. Zelenko with Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Wharton. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr, 
Scherer. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Scott 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Chudoff with Mr. Gwinn, 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Healey with Mr. Coudert. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Latham. 

Mr. Teller with Mr. Miller of Maryland. 

Mr. Thornberry with Mr. Mumma. 

Mr. Thompson of Texas with Mr. Patter- 
son. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr, 


Zablocki with Mr. Scrivner. 

Hays of Arkansas with Mr. Withrow. 
Ashley with Mr. Chiperfleld. 

Mr, Gregory with Mr. Bosch. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. McDonough. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Mailllard, 

Mrs. Blitch with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr, Boling with Mr. Derounian. 


Mr. COOLEY changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Becker]. Had he been pres- 
ent, he would have voted “yea.” I voted 
“nay.” I therefore withdraw my vote 
and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 


RESIGNATION FROM THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays be- 
fore the House the following resigna- 
tion: 

JULY 12, 1957. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Speaker: I hereby resign my of- 
fice as Representative in the Congress of 
the United States from the 13th District of 
Pennsylvania, effective September 1, 1957. 

It would be remiss of me if I did not state 
how much I have appreciated your many 
courtesies to me during the past years. 

With great respect, Iam, 

Very sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL K. MCCONNELL, Jr., 
Member of Congress, 
13th District of Pennsylvania. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the Speaker will notify the Governor of 
the State of Pennsylvania of the resigna- 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MCCONNELL]. 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 1 


ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 


July 12 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZATION TO ACCEPT AND 
WEAR CERTAIN AWARDS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill (H. R. 8582) 
to authorize Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, the Honorable William A. Barrett, 
and the Honorable James G. Fulton, 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, to accept and wear the award of 
the Order Al Merito della Repubblica 
Italiana tendered by the Government of 
the Republic of Italy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge, of the State of Massachu- 
setts, the Honorable William A. Barrett, Rep- 
resentative from the State of Pennsylvania, 
and the Honorable James G. Fulton, Repre- 
sentative from the State of Pennsylvania, 
are authorized to accept the award of the 
Order Al Merito della Repubblica Italiana, 
in the grade of Cavaliere Ufficiale, together 
with any decorations and documents evi- 
dencing such award. The Department of 
State is authorized to deliver to Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, the Honorable William 
A. Barrett, and the Honorable James G. Ful- 
ton any such decorations and documents 
evidencing such award. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding section 2 of the 
act of January 31, 1881 (ch. 32, 21 Stat. 604; 
5 U. S. C. 114), or other provision of law to 
the contrary, the named recipients may wear 
and display the aforementioned decoration 
after acceptance thereof. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZATION TO ACCEPT AND 
WEAR CERTAIN AWARDS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill (H. R. 8678) 
to authorize the Honorable Grorce H. 
FaLton, Member of Congress, to accept 
and wear the award of the Grand Cross, 
Order of Highway Merit, conferred upon 
him by the Government of Cuba. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request. of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Honorable 
GEORGE H. FALLON, Member of Congress, is 
authorized to accept the award of the Grand 
Cross, Order of Highway Merit, conferred 
upon him by the Government of Cuba, to- 
gether with any decorations and documents 
evidencing such award. The Secretary of 
State is authorized and directed to deliver 
to the Honorable GEORGE H. FALLON any 
decorations and documents evidencing such 
award. 

Sto. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 2 of the act of January 31, 1881 (5 
U. S. C. 114), or any other provision of law, 
the Honorable GEORGE H. FALLON, may 
wear and display the decoration referred to 
in the first section of this act after accept- 
ance thereof. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DOUBLE THINK: 1957 STYLE 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include an ad- 
dress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
speaking before the National Education 
Association on July 3, 1957, the distin- 
guished editor of The Saturday Review, 
Dr. Norman Cousins, cogently pin- 
pointed the anxiety of the peoples of the 
world concerning the current race in 
nuclear weapons. In his address Dr. 
Cousins makes the point—which must 
be emphasized repeatedly—that “the 
time has come for the problems of 
atomic policy to be shared fully by the 
American people.” Just as the wars in 
which this Nation has engaged became 
everyone's business, so should peace be 
everyone’s business. 

For his efforts to penetrate the paper 
curtain erected by the AEC and to show 
what lies behind the sloganeer’s at- 
tempts to make the word “clean” an 
absolute rather than a relative term, Dr. 
Cousins deserves the commendation of 
all of us. 

In order that the words he spoke may 
reach the attention of all Members of 
the Congress, I include Dr. Cousins’ re- 
marks in full in the RECORD: 

THE ROLE OF THE LAYMAN IN MOVING FREEDOM 
FORWARD THROUGH EDUCATION 

The news this morning from the disarma- 
ment meetings in London is good. Very 
good. According to the first news reports, 
the Western position calls for an immediate 
10-month ban on nuclear testing during 
which other essentials of a comprehensiye 
program for control of nuclear weapons 
can be worked out. Presumably, it is hoped 
that if things go well during this period, 
the stage may be set for the long-range prob- 
lems of enforceable disarmament. 

The American proposal at London appears 
to be a reasonable one and should serve as 
the immediate basis for putting an end to 
the nightmare of H-bomb and A-bomb 
experimentation. 
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We can only pray that the proposal will 
be quickly accepted by the Soviet Union. 

We can pray, too, that the agreement will 
rigorously include all types of nuclear test- 
ing—aboveground or underground, whether 
fusion or fission weapons or a combination 
of the two, however large or small. 

And, most important, we can pray that 
the nations of the world will proceed as 
swiftly as possible to the main business of 
our age, which is not solely the control of 
nuclear weapons but the control of war 
itself. 

For, make no mistake about it, if war 
should come, fission and fusion bombs will 
be used and the cause of human life will be 
damaged for generations to come. 

That is why it now becomes necessary to 
hold a conference for the purpose Of deter- 
mining how best the United Nations can be 
converted or strengthened into an organiza- 
tion which can do these things: 

1. Eliminate the present world anarchy. 

2. Set up effective deterrents to aggres- 
sion, rather than attempting to deal with 
aggression only after aggression occurs. 

3. Enact, interpret, and enforce world law 
in those matters concerned with the com- 
mon security of the world’s peoples. 

4. Have the responsible and effective 
powers for carrying out any agreements on 
arms control. This means not only the 
power to inspect but the power to prosecute 
and the power to punish. At Nuremberg 
after the last war the principle was estab- 
lished that not nations but individuals make 
war. This principle must be put to work be- 
fore, not after, a war begins. 

5. Back up a permanent world police force 
with the checks and balances that will give 
the world’s peoples full confidence in it as 
an arm of world justice. 

Finally, we can hope that the American 
people will have a greater chance to share 
in the development of national policy on 
atomic energy than they have had so far. 

It is impossible to talk about the future 
without talking about atomic energy in one 
way or another—whether with respect to 
foreign policy and war and peace, or the de- 
velopment of the national economy, or, in- 
deed, the general shape of our culture. 

Yet the Atomic Energy Commission—and 
this applies equally to the AEC under the 
previous administration—frequently seems 
to act as though it were something apart 
from the regularly constituted agencies of 
a Federal government. It has powers which 
are centered in the operation of our atomic 
energy installations. But its influence, in- 
evitably, extends into the formulation of our 
foreign policy and our military policy. 

It is fair to say that the Atomic Energy 
Commission, to a large extent, is somewhat 
immune from the checks and balances under 
which other Government agencies must op- 
erate. The importance of its assignment has 
given it this extraordinary position. 

At the time it was set up, it was necessary 
for the AEC to have widespread powers to 
classify information and to determine what 
should and what should not be made public. 

This was necessary at a time when the 
United States possessed a fhonopoly in the 
field of nuclear weapons. 

But the powers of the AEC have not yet 
been revised to fit the new situation in 
which a monopoly no longer exists. 

The American people today are virtually 
excluded from the big decisions on atomic 
policy that affect their future. They have 
not been given the information essential for 
making informed judgments. They have 
had to rely on sources outside the AEC for 
news of many aspects of the atomic energy 
situation affecting our future. 

On the subject of nuclear testing, for ex- 
ample, it was only when other nations pro- 
tested that we began to hear about the 
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contaminating effects of radioactive fallout, 
No statements were made directly to the 
American public by the AEC that detectable 
amounts of radioactive strontium now exist 
in every quart of the Nation's milk, The 
AEC has not reported to the American peo- 
ple or the Congress about the fact that 
various parts of the United States, because 
of an unhappy confluence of winds, have re- 
ceived hundreds of times the national fall- 
out average. The AEC was not the first to 
report publicly on the fact that various other 
radioactive elements, in addition to radio- 
active strontium, are released by nuclear ex- 
plosions and represent a potential health 
hazard. 

Again, I repeat: I do not believe there is 
anything political about this. The problem 
existed under the previous administration 
as well. To a large extent, the development 
was a natural one in view of the special 
nature of the problem. 

But the time has come for the problems 
of atomic policy to be shared fully by the 
American people. I know of no better way 
for that policy to be a responsible one. 

So far as educators are concerned, atomic 
energy is now as vital a subject as exists in 
the world. In order to provide information 
to the American students, they need in- 
formation themselves. The AEC can help 
toward this end. 

Almost without realizing it, we are adopt- 
ing the language of madmen. We talk of 
“clean” hydrogen bombs as though we are 
dealing with the ultimate in moral refine- 
ment. We use fairyland words to describe a 
mechanism that in a split second can in- 
cinerate millions of human beings—not store 
dummies or imitations, but real people, ex- 
actly the kind that you see around your 
dinner table. What kind of monstrous 
imagination is it that can connect the word 
clean“ to a device that will put the match 
to man’s cities? Yes; what is really meant 
by “clean” is that we may be able to build 
a bomb with a greatly reduced potential for 
causing radioactive fallout. But to call a 
hydrogen bomb or any bomb “clean” is to 
make an obscene farce out of words. 

Or we will use the term “sunshine units” 
to measure the amounts of radiation suf- 
fered by people as the result of nuclear ex- 
plosions. Serious research reveals that any 
added radiation shortens life. And when a 
radioactive poison such as strontium 80 
enters the body, it gets into the nucleic acid 
and the bones with a risk of leukemia and 
bone tumors or cancers. Yet all this now 
goes by the name of “sunshine units.” It is 
made to sound as though something beauti- 
ful and gleamingly wholesome were coming 
into a man’s life. We seem to forget that 
this is human tissue that is involved here. 
Also human germplasm. And the effect on 
both of added radiation is a cheapening and 
a damaging effect, and therefore an evil one. 
To use the pretty words of the nursery in 
connection with such an effect is to engage 
in a fiendish act of moral shrinkage. 

The clean bomb became headline news 
last week when three scientists, under the 
auspices of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
called on the President. The news accounts 
of the meeting reported that the scientists 
asked for continuation of nuclear testing 
for 5 years. They said they needed that 
much more time to develop a clean hydro- 
gen bomb; that is, a fission-free explosive. 
There was a general air of jubilation about 
the announcement, as though this was the 
deliverance the human race was waiting for. 
The announcement said nothing about the 
fact that what the world is waiting for is 
not a better way to make a clean hydrogen 
explosive but a potter way to get rid of dirty 
wars, 

Exactly what do the 3 scientists think 
is going to happen in the next 5 years while 
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they calmly carry out their experiments? 
Do they suppose that everything will stand 
still, that the massive tensions that have 
been building up for more than a decade 
and that are now approaching the satura- 
tion point will somehow evaporate? Do they 
expect that the race between the Soviet and 
the United States to be the first to develop 
a missile that can cross the oceans—do they 
expect that this race will be called off? Do 
they expect that the reserves of nuclear 
weapons will not mount higher and higher 
until their very presence may create a quick- 
trigger psychosis? Do they think that un- 
limited freedom to continue unlimited test- 
ing will cause the present world anarchy to 
disappear? 

Important though the laboratory may be 
to the scientists of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, it is not quite the whole world. 
The whole world is a world of movement 
and tempers and sudden impulses. It can't 
be squeezed into a row of laboratory storage 
bottles, no matter how neatly labeled. It 
can’t be characterized by a single equation; 
at least not so long as there are people in 
it. And it is precisely the boiling and churn- 
ing of the unpredictable that make it neces- 
sary today to bring the new weapons of mass 
destruction under control, to define new re- 
lationships among the nations, and to make 
these new relationships work under enforce- 
able law. 


The three scientists do not speak for 
the entire Government, but the circum- 
stances of their visit to the White House 
may indicate that Government policy 
may now be developing along the lines of 
their recommendations. If so, and we 
pursue a policy of unlimited testing, then 
the present disarmament negotiations 
are fruitless. For the President had pre- 
viously stated that any ban on nuclear 
testing must be tied to a ban on nuclear 
armaments. If, therefore, we now insist 
on continued testing, it can only mean 
that disarmament itself is doomed. 

What is most serious is that we are, 
in effect, announcing that we don’t want 
what the world’s peoples are clamoring 
for—specific and concerted action that 
can bring the big killers under control. 
And nothing can be more damaging to 
our security than to allow the idea to 
get around that we are not really sincere 
in what we have been saying officially 
about our desire for arms control. So- 
viet Russia has been charging us with 
insincerity. If we now confirm that 
charge by what we ourselves do, then we 
will have suffered a loss in the world 
that no quantity of hydrogen explosives, 
however “clean,” can effect. 

No one argues against the proposition 
that we can’t expect to deal with the 
threat of communism without some 
measure of moral influence or leadership 
in the world. But moral influence 
means what it says. And there is noth- 
ing either moral or influential about 
separating ourselves from the deeply 
held hopes of people everywhere. 


CAN YOU TOP THIS? 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 
There was no objection. 
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Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, those 
who fear that handwriting has become 
a lost art in this technological age can 
take heart. In yesterday’s mail I re- 
ceived what best can be described as a 
packet—a cross between a letter and a 
package. Upon closer examination, it 
proved to be a 96-page communication, 
written by hand, weighing nearly half a 
pound and requiring 12 cents postage to 
bring it from Ohio to Washington by 
third-class mail. 

This paragon of epistles is the product 
of a stanch Democrat and native 
Ohioan, Mr. Niles Wittenbrook. The 
letter, which took three days to com- 
pose, set forth the views of the author 
on a myriad of national legislative is- 
sues: veterans affairs, social security 
benefits, lower retirement age for men 
and women, the failure of communism 
as compared to capitalism, Federal aid to 
education, Federal aid to hospitals. and 
libraries, foreign aid, Hells Canyon and 
other public power projects, Steven- 
son’s defeat in 1952 and 1956, nuclear 
testing, the high cost of living, income 
taxes, juvenile delinquency and crime, 
the Taft-Hartley Act, and campaign 
contributions, 

It was originally my intention, Mr. 
Speaker, to claim for myself the record 
for the longest handwritten letter ever 
received from a constituent by a mem- 
ber of either body of the Congress. This 
plan, however, suffered an incalculable 
setback when I discovered that Mr. Wit- 
tenbrook is not a resident of the Ninth 
Congressional District of Ohio, which I 
have the privilege of representing; that 
his monumental effort, in fact, was com- 
posed and mailed from Alliance, Ohio, 
represented by my distinguished col- 
league across the aisle, Representative 
Frank T. Bow. Therefore, Congressional 
courtesy compels me to share this record 
with the gentleman representing Ohio’s 
16th District. 

I considered having Mr. Wittenbrook’s 
views inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, Mr. Speaker, but in view of 
today’s printing costs and the ne- 
cessity of Federal economy, I decided 
to the contrary. However, I will pre- 
serve Mr. Wittenbrook's 96-page letter 
as evidence against any future claim of 
a new record. Meanwhile, Mr. Witten- 
brook’s work will stand as an example 
of tangible participation in our demo- 
cratic process. If every member of this 
body were to encourage their consti- 
tuents to express their views as Mr. 
Wittenbrook has done, Congress and 
the American people would become as 
one and, at e same time, the Post 
Office Department would—for the first 
time in history—be on a self-sustaining 
basis. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. REECE of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 


July. 12 


There was no objection. 

Mr. REECE of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, on two recent occasions I have 
called attention of the House to the un- 
precedented belligerent attitude of the 
gentleman from Oregon toward the Gov- 
ernment of the Dominican Republic and 
other South American republics. Not 
only has the gentleman criticized in the 
most opprobrious terms, but he appears 
to have used his office for the purpose of 
advocating the violent overthrow of the 
Dominican Government. I trust that 
the full import of the gentleman's ac- 
tions have not gone unnoticed by the 
Members of the House. 

To my continuing amazement, it now 
appears that the gentleman from Oregon 
has deemed it expedient to extend his 
campaign of revolution into other 
neighboring American republics. Ap- 
parently the Governments of Venezuela, 
Panama, Colombia, Cuba, and Nica- 
ragua do not enjoy the confidence of 
the gentleman and thus should be extir- 
pated without further ado. I am sure 
that only the physical limitations, which 
beset us all, have prevented the gentle- 
man from proscribing additional gov- 
ernments. Given the necessary time, the 
gentleman obviously may attempt ta 
alter the internal political picture in 
countless other nations. 

When a Member of the Congress of 
the United States becomes a self-ap- 
pointed international revolutionary, he 
necessarily imperils the entire delicate 
structure of international relations. 
Particularly, because in this context, 
revolutionary does not mean the advo- 
cacy of displacing foreign domination 
such as the removal of Soviet Communist 
control over the Eastern European satel- 
lites. I do not feel that anyone in the 
Government, much less in the legislative 
branch should permit himself to become 
a self-styled revolutionary in the classic 
sense of one who encourages the internal 
violent overthrow of a native indigenous 
government not dependent for support 
on any force outside its territorial limits 
and thus aid in pitting not Hungarian 
against Russian, but Cuban against 
Cuban. 

Assuming that Congress shared 
equally with the executive the responsi- 
bilities for foreign policy, which is not 
the case, would the gentleman’s actions 
then be justified? I say that such ac- 
tion would most certainly not be proper 
or justified American policy regardless 
of the source of its inspiration. This 
Nation was born of the desire of Ameri- 
cans to govern America. We broke the 
chains of foreign domination and have 
become the champion of peoples op- 
pressed by alien dominion. Inherent in 
this basic and traditional American 
policy is the unequivocal respect for the 
sovereignty of our fellow nations. May 
I ask the gentleman from Oregon what 
his attitude is toward foreign support of 
Americans who disapprove of or would 
overthrow our Government? We have 
devised every imaginable safeguard 
against Soviet attempts at insurrection 
through the support of indigenous Com- 
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munists in the United States and other 
nations of the free world. Indeed our 
recognition of Russia was p: 

upon Soviet assurances that American 
Communists would receive no support 
from Russia. Such assurance was im- 
mediately honored in the breach, and 
we have acted unswervingly to counter 
such interference in our domestic affairs. 
Aside from the innate immorality of en- 
couraging revolution in other nations, 
we must accord other governments the 
same respect for their sovereignty which 
we demand of them toward ours. 

Commonsense argues that a republic 
is not always suited to the best interests 
of all peoples, at every period of time. 
The laws of evolution and change apply 
equally to political life and physical life. 
The world is not inexorably marching 
toward democracy as we understand 
that term in present day parlance. And 
republics and democracies are not the 
invention of modern day man. They 
thrived when beasts possessed this land. 
The unavoidable convulsions of civiliza- 
tion periodically transfigure the world’s 
political landscape. America has re- 
ceived no mandate to remake the world 
to our own political image. On the con- 
trary, we are duty bound to observe the 
sovereign integrity of native government 
of every complexion no matter how re- 
pugnant they may seem to our concept 
of body politic. 

In keeping with his efforts to translate 
personal dislike for certain governments 
into active American policy, the gentle- 
man from Oregon will ask the Congress 
to amend the mutual security bill so to 
forbid assisting any country which is 
deemed a so-called Latin American 
dictatorship. It is proposed that our 
Department of State decide which coun- 
try is dictator ruled. 

The term mutual security is not a 
misnomer. This program operates to 
provide for the common defense of the 
United States and the participating 
countries. The gentleman speaks of 
withholding aid as if the assistance was 
a dole, for which the United States re- 
ceives no consideration. In reality, we 
gain sites for military installations, the 
value of which could never be measured 
in dollars. The countries from which 
the gentleman would withhold assist- 
ance receive only a minute percentage 
of our total foreign-assistance funds 
and they have been most generous in 
giving us true value in return. I refer 
to the fact that in some of these coun- 
tries, such as the Dominican Republic, 
we are given extensive land for our mili- 
tary installations, absolutely free of 
charge. In contrast, we pay phenome- 
nal rents for our base sites in some coun- 
tries. Every Member of this House who 
voted to establish this program did so 
with the full knowledge that it was in 
the best interests of national security 
and not merely a methodical means of 
wasting American taxpayers’ money. 
The gentleman’s proposal is indeed per- 
plexing because the countries which he 
singles out are those which, from a stra- 
tegic standpoint, are most important to 
the defense of the United States and the 
entire Western Hemisphere. We might 
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ask why he objects to aiding countries 
with a different form of government on 
the immediate periphery of the United 
States but does not advocate withhold- 
ing aid from nations with dissimilar 
types of governments in other parts of 
the world. Carried to its logical con- 
clusion, his proposal would prevent aid 
to such nations as Yugoslavia, Morocco, 
Spain, Saudi-Arabia, Jordan, Indo- 
china, Thailand, Formosa, Korea, and 
others too numerous to mention. If his 
proposal were adopted, it would have the 
effect of promoting instability in an area 
vital to the security of the United States. 
If the Communists were to secure a foot- 
hold in the Caribbean, our far-flung in- 
ternational defense system would be of 
no avail. In fact, it has been thought- 
fully urged that we should increase our 
assistance to nations of the Western 
Hemisphere not only because all of these 
countries are our most steadfast allies, 
but more importantly, because they con- 
stitute a natural geographic defense 
block essential to our survival in any 
nuclear war. 

There are other facets of the gentle- 
man’s activities which are somewhat 
perplexing. I am advised that on his 
trip to Puerto Rico and Costa Rica on 
which he advocated the violent over- 
throw of certain governments, he was 
accompanied by a Miss Rosita Bennett. 
‘The lady in question is an employee of 
the Library of Congress. I am at a loss 
to understand why this woman travels 
in the company of anyone engaged in 
supporting revolution against the gov- 
ernments of friendly, allied neighboring 
countries. We have cordial, diplomatic 
relations with the countries now under 
attack by the gentleman from Oregon, 
and yet an employee of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, responsible for the conduct of 
foreign affairs, comports herself in a 
manner calculated to embarrass the 
Government of the United States and 
contrary to its official position. I might 
suggest that the countries affected are 
owed an apology by our Government. 
Perhaps the gentleman could explain 
why Miss Bennett has been his traveling 
companion on these revolution-bent ex- 
cursions. And perhaps the gentleman 
can tell us who paid the traveling ex- 
penses of Miss Bennett. I am advised 
that the Library of Congress does not 
provide funds for such extracurricular 
activities. 

If, as the gentleman suggests, we are 
obliged to impose our concepts of gov- 
ernment on all peoples, what standards 
would we employ to determine that any 
government existed contrary to the will 
of the governed? Will the State Depart- 
ment make unilateral determinations 
from its far distant observation tower in 
Washington? And where do we find the 
omniscient individuals qualified to make 
such a decision? Or perhaps the State 
Department will establish a court em- 
powered to entertain complaints and 
take testimony from foreign nationals 
regarding the illegality of their incum- 
bent government. If there now existed 
such a supranafional authority, the 
gentleman from Oregon might not have 
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to wait 3 years for the chance to unseat 
our present national administration, 

I submit that the gentleman's revolu- 
tionary activities and legislative proposal 
are cast in a mold of impropriety, ille- 
gality, impracticality, basic disdain of 
the sovereign rights of other nations and 
a lack of appreciation for the value and 
necessity of mutual security. I feel that 
his present course can only lead to grief 
among mankind and just as certainly an 
end result directly contrary to the 
avowed result the gentleman so earnestly 
seeks. For he would substitute for na- 
tive dictatorships, if such exist, the dic- 
tatorship of United States upon every 
land whose government is not modeled 
on ours. I urge the gentleman to calmly 
and thoughtfully consider the impact of 
his action and to shed his cloak of revo- 
lution for the mantle of statesmanship. 
I am reminded of the words of Henry 
Thoreau, who in his usual perceptive 
way, commented that “any man more 
right than his neighbors, constitutes a 
majority of one.” 


TRIAL OF AMERICAN SERVICEMEN 
ABROAD 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks and include related matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the deep interest in the Girard case 
and a rather widespread feeling that 
many American servicemen abroad have 
been denied trials in conformity with our 
standards of justice I requested the De- 
fense Department to furnish me infor- 
mation as to the number of Armed Forces 
personnel presently incarcerated in for- 
eign prisons, the nature of the crimes 
for which they were convicted and the 
sentences imposed. 

I received this information yesterday 
and will include it in my revised remarks. 

Throughout the world as of May 31 
of this year, 61 individuals subject to 
United States military law were in for- 
eign penal institutions. 

The most serious crimes in the list 
were 3 cases of murder for which sen- 
tences ranging between 8 and 15 years 
were imposed and a case of rape result- 
ing in death which brought a sentence 
of 12 years. 

If one examines this list I am sure he 
cannot escape the conclusion that the 
individuals convicted received much 
lighter sentences than generally would 
be true had they faced military courts- 
martial or been tried in Federal or State 
courts. 

While most of us feel that every rea- 
sonable effort should be made to have 
members of our Armed Forces abroad 
completely under our own criminal juris- 
diction the facts which I have presented 
should discount some of the exaggerated 
statements which have been made or 
may be uttered in the future with respect 
to this matter. 
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sonnel of all services confined worldwide as of May 31, 1957-61 
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United States personnel subject to United States military law confined in foreign penal institutions as of May 31, 1957—Total person- 
sonnel of all services confined worldwide as of May 31, 1957-61—Continued 
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THE CENTENNIAL YEAR OF 
HIAWATHA, KANS. 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, a Kansas 
community rich in tradition and herit- 
age, located in the heart of our rich 
and bountiful diversified agricultural 
area, is celebrating its centennial year. 
Hiawatha, county seat of Brown County, 
came into being as an incorporated town 
on February 17, 1857, under the authori- 
zation of the Kansas Territorial Legis- 
lature. And hence was born a commu- 
nity of hearty people who have added 
much to the progress of our great State. 

The manner in which the town name 
was selected serves as indicative of the 
cultural and progressive thinking by the 
early residents. One of the citizens pre- 
sents this description of the meeting held 
by the founding pioneers: 

There were several small houses scattered 
about on the townsite. One of these, sit- 
uated near where the armory now stands, 
was the place where a notable gathering 
was held about this time. We had no inten- 
tion of leaving our literary and intellectual 
life behind us when we left the East, and 
always managed to keep fairly up to the 
times in that respect. In 1855 the Songs 
of Hiawatha, by Henry W. Longfellow, was 
first published. Several copies of the work 
reached us. They were read, loaned, appre- 
clated, and discussed, 

The meeting alluded to above was called 
to decide upon a name for our new city. 
B. L. Rider suggested Hiawatha. This proved 


acceptable to the assembly and was adopt- 
ed. We love the name, None more beau- 
tiful or appropriate could have been se- 
lected for our prairie home. Hiawatha, the 
son of Wenonah, the Prairie Lily, and the 
West Wind. 


The Hiawatha Town Co. was formed 
during the move from the East on the 
part of the people with the pioneer spirit 
to try their fortune in the vast unset- 
tled regions beyond the Mississippi River. 
The fight in the Territory of Kansas was 
on—for freedom or slavery. Residents of 
the community rallied to the Union call 
with many serving in the 13th, the 
militia, and the home-guard organiza- 
tions. 

As the town grew so did its facilities, 
Today it boasts a fine hospital, excellent 
utilities, an outstanding school featuring 
a most talented high-school band, and 
many fine parks. As one travels through 
the residential sections you marvel at the 
beautiful tree-lined streets. Hiawatha 
is known as the city of beautiful maples. 
In the fall when the hard maple tree 
leaves are turning, the town becomes a 
galaxy of bright color. 

Once a statewide contest was held to 
decide which city was best in which to 
raise children. Hiawatha was selected— 
the city beautiful—100-percent clean. 

Also Brown County was recognized by 
receiving the Governor’s cup for being 
the cleanest and most sanitary in the 
State. 

Hiawatha history boasts of many out- 
standing people. Time and space does 
not allow me to present the many men 
and women who contributed to the prog- 
ress and welfare of our State. 


One outstanding figure was Ewing 
Herbert, Sr., elected to the Kansas News- 
paper Hall of Fame, he for 60 years pub- 
lished the Brown County World and for 
many years was head of the Hiawatha 
Daily World. At the time of his death 
in 1947, newspapers in the Middle West 
published eulogies concerning him. The 
following is an excerpt from one which 
appeared in the Topeka Daily Capital: 

He made frequent use of biting criticism 
after the manner of the giants of the old 
days of Kansas journalism because he be- 
lieved that a newspaper had a duty of taking 
sides on controversial questions. Yet always, 
his were the goals of progress and better- 
ment of all things and when he used the 
lash it was for what he considered benefits 
due those he was attacking for their own 


Strong-minded, often impatient with the 
conflicting views of others he nevertheless 
had an infinite capacity for understanding 
human needs and human frailties. Those 
who worked with him closely observed that 
while he often scourged those in powerful 
places, his heart melted readily when the 
weak went to him to plead their cases, It 
was typical for him to defy influential 
enemies and to print blistering criticism of 
them in his newspaper, but to withhold from 
publication those stories which would have 
caused anguish among those unable to de- 
fend themselves. 


Ewing Herbert was a close friend of 
William Allen White and Arthur Cap- 
per. He was best man at Senator 
Capper’s wedding, and he shares with 
William Allen White the struggles of 
college days and the battles of early-day 
newspaper publishing. 

His efforts have done much to promote 
the progress of Hiawatha. Following in 
his footsteps is his son, Ewing Herbert, 
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Jr., who with his mother now team as 
copublishers of the newspapers. 

Another outstanding member of the 
community was Edmond N. Morrill. Not 
only was Mr. Morrill a leader in com- 
munity and business affairs, but also he 
took a most active part in State activ- 
ities. He served as Governor of the 
State of Kansas from 1895 to 1897. He 
helped to organize the Pioneer Banking 
House of Brown County. The bank came 
into existence to fill a very vital need 
in the affairs of a rapidly growing city 
and county, Mr. Morrill began serving 
in 1871 as a banking official and an out- 
standing civic leader, and continued his 
activities for 38 years until his death in 
1909. His son, Frank N. Morrill, then 
became active in banking in Hiawatha 
and he, too, continued as his father did, 
by working for the progress and better- 
ment of the community. Mr. Frank 
Morrill has retired from active banking 
work but still maintains an acute in- 
terest in the affairs of the town. 

I commend the people of Hiawatha. 
They have just cause to take pride in the 
history of their city during the past 100 
years. I know that the next hundred will 
be just as illustrious and bountiful. I 
am sure all Kansans join me in saluting 
Hiawatha during their centennial cele- 
bration. 


HIDDEN BOON IN THE GIRARD 
CASE? 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, if 
Japan frees Girard or suspends his sen- 
tence and ships him home, the question 
is, could the case galvanize world opinion 
to roll back Red oppression in the satel- 
lites and thus serve as a boon to the free 
world and all the world from here on in? 

If the above happens, it would seem 
that no Red army soldier or officer could 
overstep his mark in any satellite coun- 
try without having to account for it 
before civilian courts in that country. 

If the people in the satellite countries 
cannot throw the Reds out or cause 
their voluntary withdrawal, then they 
could foree their civil behavior to con- 
form to the laws of the land they occupy. 
The Girard case could be cited as a 
precedent. 

Surely, if the United States is willing 
to trust judgment on the off-duty con- 
duct of its soldiers stationed in foreign 
countries to the courts of those coun- 
tries, then, of course, the refusal of the 
Reds to do the same with their troops in 
the countries in which those troops are 
stationed would show beyond question 
the contempt the Russians have for the 
sovereignty and the legal processes of 
those countries. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
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tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, on Monday next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 

Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts, the re- 
marks she will make in Committee of 
the Whole today and include certain 
material from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Mutter (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT) and to include related matter. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. DINGELL and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WoLverton and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Forn and to include an article. 

Mr. ScHENCK and to include a speech. 

Mr. Liescoms and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. COLLIER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Moner of Nebraska (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Martin) and to include a 
letter from the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. BAUMHART (at the request of Mr. 
wet and to include extraneous mat- 
Mr. SHELLEY (at the request of Mr. 
MCCORMACK). 

Mr. SIEMINSKI and to include extrane- 
ous matter, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2070. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Rhea Silvers. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 1918. An act to amend Public Law 31, 
84th Congress, Ist session, to increase the 
authorization for appropriation to the 
Atomic Energy Commission for the construc- 
tion of a modern office building in or near 
the District of Columbia to serve as its 
principal office. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R.2070. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Rhea Silvers; and 
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H. R. 7238. An act to give the States an 
option with respect to the basis for claiming 
Federal participation in vendor medical care 
payments for recipients of public assistance. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 43 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, July 15, 1957, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1035. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a report cover- 
ing claims paid on account of the correc- 
tion of military records of Coast Guard per- 
sonnel during the 6-month period ending 
June 30, 1957, pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, section 1552 (f); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1036. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Defense Mobilization, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting the report on bor- 
rowing authority for the quarter ending 
March 31, 1957, pursuant to section 304b of 
the Defense Production Act as amended; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1037. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, relative to a list of cer- 
tain cases involving the provisions of sec- 
tion 4 of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 
as amended, and requesting that they be 
withdrawn from those before the Congress 
and returned to the jurisdiction of this 
Service; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 1446. A bill to 
amend title 14, United States Code, so as 
to provide for retirement of certain former 
members of the Coast Guard Reserve; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 806). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H. R. 7458. A bill to amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to restrict its application in cer- 
tain overseas areas, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No, 808). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ENGLE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 3473. A bill to au- 
thorize and direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior to convey certain public lands in the 
State of California to the Pine Tree Lumber 
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Co., Escondido, Calif.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 807). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CHRISTOPHER: 

H. R. 8672. A bill to amend the Postal Field 
Service Compensation Act of 1955 to change 
the position of order filler from level 2 to 
level 4 of the postal field service schedule; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 
H. R. 8673. A bill to amend section 69 of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H.R. 8674. A bill to reduce the premium 
rates for FHA insurance on cooperative hous- 
ing to one-fourth of 1 percent; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. IKARD: 

H. R. 8675. A bill to exempt ultra-high- 
frequency television receiving sets from Fed- 
eral excise tax; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H. R. 8676. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to permit railroads to trans- 
port free or at reduced rates certain postal 
officers and employees; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. OSTERTAG: 

H. R. 8677. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of certain works of improvement in 
the Niagara River for power and other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H. R. 8679. A bill to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the programs of financial assist- 
ance in the construction and operation of 
schools in areas affected by Federal activities 
under the provisions of Public Laws 815 and 
874, 81st Congress; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 8680. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the township of Neville 
Island, Allegheny County, Pa.; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 
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By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 8681. A bill to prohibit the delivery 
of members of the armed services of the 
United States to the jurisdiction of any for- 
eign nation; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 8682. A bill to amend section 11 of 
the Clayton Act to provide for finality of or- 
ders of the Federal Trade Commission, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. J. Res, 404. Joint resolution providing 
for the recognition and endorsement of the 
second World Metallurgical Congress; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H. J. Res. 405. Joint resolution for negotia- 
tion of a treaty with Mexico to limit border 
crossings by minors; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. Res. 315. Resolution to create a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of existing statutes and treaties re- 
lating to the jurisdiction of courts of the 
United States over persons serving with, em- 
ployed by, or accompanying the Armed 
Forces of the United States outside the terri- 
torial limits of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. Res. 316. Resolution amending House 
Resolution 99, 85th Congress, as amended; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCORMACK: > 

H. R. 8678. A bill to authorize Hon. GEORGE 
H. FALLON, Member of Congress, to accept and 
wear the award of the Grand Cross, Order of 
Highway Merit, conferred upon him by the 
Government of Cuba; considered and passed. 

By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 8683. A bill for the relief of David H. 

Jones; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H. R. 8684. A bill for the relief of Enrico, 
Dianne, and Luciano Esposito; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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H. R. 8685. A bill for the relief of Petronilla 
Maria Idegonda Centore; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 8686. A bill for the relief of Petra 
Rabadan-Colina; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 7 

By Mr. DELLA: 

H. R. 8687. A bill for the relief of Lucia 
Trombetta; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DOWDY: 

H. R. 8688. A bill for the relief of Monroe 
Woolley; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8689. A bill for the relief of Billy M. 
Bandy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H. R. 8690. A bill for the relief of Margarete 
Staracek Holton; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H. R. 8691. A bill for the relief of Mirjam 

Haye; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KILGORE: 

H. R. 8692. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Olga 
M. Carriger, nee Gallarotti; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H. R. 8693. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Domingo Quintanar; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H.R. 8694. A bill for the relief of Ksenija 
Gredelj; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H. R. 8695. A bill for the relief of Karl 
Johan Sell; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

re ͤũ— 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


305. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary, Louisiana Conference Board of 
Temperance, Watson, La., petitioning con- 
sideration of their resolution with reference 
to requesting enactment of legislation now 
pending before the Congress which would 
ban the interstate transportation of alco- 
holic beverage advertising material; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Does the Kremlin Play It Cute: Strategic 
Team Out, Tactical Team In? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mal- 
enkov has been shifted to a spot just 
north of the Red China border. He has 
not been liquidated. Nor, to our knowl- 
edge, have the other three horsemen of 
World War II been liquidated. 

The question is, Are these four horse- 
men to work on Asia for the Reds while 
the new Kremlin lineup works on Europe 
and the United States? 

The team that went out of the Krem- 
lin was skilled in strategic gains for the 


Soviet. They knew how to hold terri- 
tory for Russia while rebellion against it 
flared; East Germany, Hungary, and 
Poland went into spasms. And the Red 
army held its ground. In the Suez 
crisis Egypt’s sovereignty was firmed up. 

Their work done in the West, it was 
time for the strategic team of the Krem- 
lin to work another flank, to firm up in 
Asia strategic gains for Russia while a 
new team of political, economic, and 
social charmers worked the European 
flank. 

Remember the Berlin airlift? It 
glued the eyes of the world while China 
was lost. 

Red China has spasms. The British 
and others woo it. Mr. Dulles threw 
dirt in its face. 

With Malenkov just north of the 
China border, will a bear hug by the 
four horsemen keep China clasped to the 
Soviet bosom and bring into its sphere 
other parts of Asia as well? 


While the tactical team of the Krem- 
lin works the European side of the 
street for the Soviets, it would not be 
amiss for us to watch Asia, would it? 


Bastille Day 
EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
14, the people of France will celebrate 
Bastille Day. 

In July 1789, the French Revolution 
reached the peak of its disorder and 
chaos, when enraged French mobs 
stormed the Bastille, ancient fortress 
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prison of Paris, razing it to the ground. 
But this was not a simple act of physical 
destruction; it symbolized the triumph 
of the forces of liberty over those of 
brutality and corruption. It marked the 
beginning of freedom for the people of 
France from the abuses of the French 
royalty, the beginning of a revolutionary 
storm which was to engulf vast areas of 
the world. 

Today, Bastille Day is the most im- 
portant French national holiday. And, 
perhaps, at no other significant point in 
world affairs, could the world be more 
keenly aware of its real meaning. As 
the French forebears of present-day 
France resisted the oppression of deca- 
dent and self-seeking overlords, so, too, 
did the unarmed citizenry of Budapest, 
Hungary, seek to wrest despotic control 
from their overlords less than a year ago. 
History may not always repeat itself, it 
is true, but of one thing we all are sure: 
Man will not submit indefinitely to the 
irrational actions of a small clique of 
ruthless dictators whose main concern 
is to suppress freedom and justice, deny- 
ing audience to the voice of the people. 
So, today, we are particularly proud to 
salute the French on Bastille Day, an 
international symbol of the unceasing 
fight for democracy and justice. 


Hells Canyon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to insert my 
own remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, I include a letter with charts and 
tables from the Honorable Fred Seaton, 
Secretary of the Interior. The follow- 
ing letter deals with many of the prob- 
Jems surrounding Hells Canyon. You 
will note that the Secretary estimates 
that the construction and transmission 
costs of the Senate bill to be approxi- 
mately $525 million. That this would 
call for an annual appropriation for the 
next 6 fiscal years at an average annual 
rate of more than $87 million for con- 
struction and transmission alone. 

The Secretary pointed out that the 
Northwest power supply has been short. 
That it was necessary to interrupt elec- 
tric energy to some of the plants last year 
and it affected more than 3,000 jobs in 
the area. There have been a number of 
brownouts. The area is short of the 
necessary electric energy. 

The private power company would 
have this energy on the line late in 1958. 
It could not possibly be supplied by the 
high Federal dam for 6 or 8 years. 

The Secretary pointed out that in the 
final analysis the controversy over Hells 
Canyon should not be one involving pri- 
vate versus Federal power. Personally I 
do not oppose Federal construction 
either in Hells Canyon or the great.power 
Sites on the Missouri River Basin or in 
the Colorado River project. I would 
favor them if there was no private enter- 
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prise to do the job: We do have private 
enterprise ready to do the job and do it 
more efficiently. I have supported Fed 
eral power projects all over the country. 
Iwill continue to support them. The list 
of the projects included with the Secre- 
tary’s report has found me supporting at 
least 98 percent of them. 

I feel the Federal Government should 
not be building hydroelectric plants 
when private industry can and will do 
the job. Nebraska is a public power 
State, but not Federal power. The di- 
rectors are elected at the local level. 
They are doing a good job. There isa 
vast difference between local control and 
control from Washington, D. C.: 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1957. 
Hon. ARTHUR L. MILLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. MILLER: In response to your re- 
quest, I am pleased to send to you my views 
concerning the enactment of S. 555 or other 
similar legislation which would authorize 
the construction of Hells Canyon Dam and 
other facilities. 

On March 27, 1957, this Department re- 
ported to the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee that we opposed the en- 
actment of this legislation. Im addition to 
the reasons set forth in the Department's 
report, I belfeve that the tremendous cost of 
construction of a Federal dam at Hells Can- 
yon as compared to the amount of funds 
made ayailable by the Congress for reclama- 
tion projects throughout the West in the 
past, and the fact that the Northwest needs 
and can use the. power to be provided by the 
Federal Power Commission licensed Idaho 
Power Co. projects, militate against favor- 
able action upon these bills. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has estimated 
the construction and transmission costs au- 
thorized by S. 555 to be $525. million, 
$472,500,000 for Hells Canyon and $53 million 
for Scriver Creek. A schedule of appropria- 
tions for these purposes if construction 
should be authorized is attached as table I. 
These amounts do not include interest dur- 
ing construction, annual operation and 
maintenance, or any funds to reimburse the 
Idaho Power Co. for its investment or dam- 
ages, as the case may be. 

Appropriations would be necessary during 
the next six fiscal years at an average annual 
rate of more than $87 million for construc- 
tion and transmission alone. According to 
the preliminary schedule of the Bureau of 
Reclamation (table I) the actual request 
for the works authorized by S. 555 in 1961 
(140,484,000) would exceed 87 percent of 
the appropriation request for all reclama- 
tion projects in all 17 Western States in the 
1958 budget. In comparison, during the 
past 20 years Congress has appropriated an 
average of $124,046,270 for reclamation con- 
struction and rehabilitation. During the 
past 10 years the average has been $183,604,- 
012 annually. (See table II.) If S. 555 is 
enacted, appropriations for the next 6 years, 
for reclamation projects, will have to be 60 
percent higher than those appropriated for 
the last 6 years. 

Reclamation projects already authorized or 
under construction (see tables III and IV) 
will require appropriations of $2,267,189,015 
for construction and rehabilitation. Thus, 
such projects need almost as much as the 
total amount of construction funds that the 
Congress has made available for reclamation 
projects throughout the 17 Western States 
over the past 20 years. These figures do not 
include projects currently under considera- 
tion by the Congress, such as the $300 million 
San Luis project in the State of California. 
Authorization of Federal construction of 
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Hells Canyon Dam would place these bona 
fide reclamation projects in competition with 
a project the major purpose of which is power 
production. The Hells Canyon project would 
not provide additional water for or reclaim 
1 acre of arid land; it has nothing to do with 
reclamation, yet the funds therefor would be 
provided out of the amounts made available 
for reclamation construction. 

Furthermore, as you know, the Northwest 
power-supply situation has been somewhat 
spasmodic in recent years. For instance, in 
1952, beginning August 19, the Bonneville 
Power Administration curtailed interruptible 
loads until by September 8 the total of such 
loads (388,000 kilowatts) had been turned 
off. I am informed that such interruptions 
may have affected more than 3,000 jobs in 
that area, Bonneville started picking up 
the load again in February of 1953, and by 
March 31 of that year service to such loads 
was restored. Fourteen out of fifteen of the 
industrial loads currently carried by Bonne- 
ville include an interruptible portion. In 
fiscal 1957-58, the Interruptible load will be 
619.5 megawatts out of a total industrial load 
of 1,623.3 megawatts. This means that over 
38 percent of the industrial power delivered 
by Bonneville is subject to interruption and 
accompanying unemployment during such 
periods. 

This situation is again important because 
even in median month-year hydroelectric 
conditions, unless the West group customers 
of the Northwest power pool wish to utilize 
and pay premium rates for energy generated 
by old, small, and inefficient steam plants, 
there will not be enough power available to 
meet loads predicted for that area without 
again seriously curtailing interruptible loads. 
Hydro projects under construction, includ- 
ing the Idaho licensed projects, would aid 
the West group area to continue to carry all 
existing firm and interruptible loads under 
such conditions. The loads and resources 
prediction for the West group area does not 
include provision for any new large indus- 
trial loads, yet with normal growth, the 
deficit in average energy capabilities, with- 
out the utilization of expensive steam gen- 
erated energy, will continue to increase un- 
less all hydro projects are completed as 
scheduled. 

I am informed that power supply in East 
group of the Northwest Power Pool will be 
deficient in the 1959-60 fiscal year unless 
the Idaho Power facilities already licensed 
are permitted to continue to completion. 
This situation could become serious because 
I am further informed that the existing 
transmission facilities from the West group 
to the East group will, even in the most 
favorable conditions, permit the exportation 
of no more than about 150 megawatts from 
West to East to meet the growing deficit in 
the East system. The facilities under con- 
struction by the Idaho Power Co. include 
a new 230 kilovolt line which would help 
alleviate this situation and would permit an 
interchange of larger loads between the West 
ard East group. Tables V and VI attached 
to this letter show the load and resource 
predictions for the West group and the Idaho 
Power Co. 

Due to the domimance of the Federal 
facilities in the Northwest at the present 
time, whenever a power shortage occurs, 
the bulk of the interruption falls upon 
Federal customers. We believe that the 
addition of non-Federal facilities now under 
construction by the Idaho Power Co. will 
bring about greater diversity in the power 
supply picture in the Northwest. 

In the final analysis, the controversy over 
Hells Canyon should not be one involving 
private versus Federal power. We do not 
oppose Federal construction of Hells Canyon 
because it would provide more Federal 
power. We do oppose such construction 
because the Federal Power Commission 
found that the Idaho Power facilities 
presented the best plan for the com- 
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prehensive development of that portion 
of the Snake River. That Commission, the 
bipartisan arm of the Congress created to 
regulate and control private development of 
hydroelectric power, the need for which was 
pointed out for us by such great conserva- 
tionists as Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford 
Pinchot, protects the interests of future 
generations because their licenses are issued 
for only 50 years and the Government re- 
serves the right to determine who should 
operate the hydro facilities after the license 
expires. 

In 1956, Federal generation amounted to 
63.5 percent of all the power produced by 
principal electric utility systems in the 
Pacific Northwest Power Pool. Private util- 
ities generated only 27.8 percent of the total. 
In our opinion, the preponderance of Fed- 
eral activity and the resultant heavy reliance 
of the area upon Federal spending to meet 
increased demands for power supply helped 
bring about the curtailment of interruptible 
power in 1952 and may well bring about a 
further critical power shortage in the future 
if the Congress does not permit the utiliza- 
tion of non-Federal funds for power con- 
struction when such funds are made avail- 
able. 

Ten years ago and from time to time singe 
then, the Congress had a choice between 
Federal construction of the Hells Canyon 
Dam and the alternative of permitting the 
Federal Power Commission to license non- 
Federal construction. During this 10-year 
period he theoretical benefits dramatized 
by proponents of the high dam have been 
repeatedly considered by the Congress. The 
Congress did not heed their pleadings and 
refused authorization for Federal construc- 
tion. 

Today we are not faced with a theory. As 
a practical matter it would be impossible to 
justify to the taxpayers of the Nation, over- 
burdened as they are, the extravagant waste 
of authorization of Federal construction at 
this time. The Brownlee and Oxbow proj- 
ects are in the advanced construction stage; 
production of the electrical energy is sched- 
uled to begin September 1958. One million 
acre-feet of flood-control storage should be 
available for the spring runoff in 1959. I 
am informed that more than $48 million has 
been committed for this construction and 
for turbines, generators, switch gear and 
other equipment for which orders have been 
placed. Many man-hours of engineering 
design have been employed. Factory em- 
ployees are fabricating the equipment which 
will soon be ready for shipment to the dam 
site. 

For these reasons and those set forth in 
our report to the committee, I do not favor 
enactment of S. 555. 

Sincerely, 
Prep A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior, 


Taste I—Appropriation requests necessary to 
complete facilities which would be author- 


ized by S. 555 


Fiseal year 


A. Hells Canyon Dam: 
1958. 
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Taste ID.—U. S. Department of the Interior, 
mation 
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‘Taste H. VJ. S. Department of the Interior, 


Bureau of Recla Bureau of Reclamation—Continued 

Construction and Construction and 

Fiscal year: rehabilitation Fiscal year: rehabilitation 
1987.65. ~~ —— — $39, 691, 500 188 — 8101, 612, 103 
76. 570, 000 pte SDSS AA 128, 950,229 
38, 780, 000 C 246, 916, 676 
74, 521, 783 r act) a Tat 
69, 424, 922 FOBT POORT TEES E DAD, 788,000 
95, 852, 059 1CCC2CC3ͤ Äv———ꝛ KX 
85, 801, 170 1 0 s yy y s 
34, 131, 339 1954. 1 115, 669, 660 
20, 681, 868 LOG ad wi A hive a t a 132, 057, 000 
109, 430, 740 1 . 146, 041, 000 


Taste III. Bureau of Reclamation—Amounis required after fiscal year 1958 to com- 
Bie agg under construction in fiscal year 1958 (based on 1958 estimates to the 
‘ongress 


State and project 


Construction and rehabilitation: 
zona. 


plete after 1948 


Gila project, Arizona -=-= $55, 818, 664 $1, 294, 400 
Boulder Canyon project, Arizona-Neva 166, 597, 000 4, 905, 600 
Central Valley project, California 749, 336, 883 1185, 986, 800 
Santa Maria project, California... 14, 754, 263 2, 902, 469 
Solano project, altfornta . 39, 109, 000 2, 925, 700 
Ventura River Kopa o tah. 26, 800, 000 8,277, 100 
Collbran project, Colorado——— 13, 883, 649 10, 913, 649 
Colorado-Big 9 —. 158, 929, 626 136, 000 
Little Wood River pro} 2, 151, 000 1, 751, 000 
Michaud Flats project, Idah — (er 4, 475, 313 578, 000 
Minidoka project, 10, 598, 800 378, 000 
Palisades project... .-.-...+...-...-....... 61, 525, 000 217, 049 
Fort Peck project, Montana-North Dakota.. 22, 692, 000 10, 460, 000 
Middle Rio Grande project, New Mexico 28. 449, 236 4, 900, 000 
Washita Basin proce: oan SER: 40, 301, 031 36, 301, 000 
Crooked River project —— Re LA 6, 287, 000 5, 437, 000 
Rogue River project talent divisi 20, 526, 000 12, 265, 000 
Wapinitia project, Oregon 514, 000 114, 000 
Provo River projooty Dae 33, 559, 132 136, 000 
Weber Basin project, Utah. r 68, 780, 000 30, 046, 900 
Chief Joseph 3, 780, 000 808, 000 
eat re asin me hoes 762, 055, 000 287, 283, 200 
akim 21, 792, 807 330, 000 
Eden prae W Se ERAS 7, 722, 533 257, 000 
Shoshone Free Won cn ar G a 23, 830, 649 955, 000 
tence and minor construction program 163, 606, 989 18, 270, 244 
Rehabilitation and betterment of existing projects. 39, 604, 730 20, 701, 600 
Subtotal (exclusive of Missouri River Basin y 546, 486, 599, 430, 711 
* — i nn 
nsworth unit 000 000 
Bostwick division, Nebraska-Kansas 48, 449, 860 hE 000 
Cedar Bluff anit Kansas. 18, 862, 321 4, 919, 300 
Farwell unit, Ni 31, 974, 000 31, 224, 000 
Frenchman- Cambridge ‘division, Nebraska. 79, 207, 583 21. 758, 084 
Glendo unit, Wyoming_._................ 39, 093, 932 7, 372, 000 
Helena Valley unit, Montana 22-222 een ne nee e ne. 11, 456, 113 2, 892, 900 
19, 705, 842 748, 100 
3, 122, 000 330, 000 
14, 492, 273 8, 770, 000 
46, 804, 000 46, 304, 000 
297, 620, 170 188, 179, 067 
16, 348, 700 3, 198, 200 
86, 062, 000 82, 062, 000 
200, 802, 767 54, 685, 865 
939; 813, 491, 348, 466 
486, 1, 090, 779, 177 
aming unit, Utah 51, 406, 000 
Glen 8 unit, Arizona - Utah 271, 572, 838 
—— forse New Mexico 34, 287, 000 
division..........-.. 145, 302, 000 


Total, Upper Colorado River Basin fund 2m2. 502, 657, 838 
— — 
Total, Bureau of Reclamatlon =-=- Pas Pe ay 1, 593, 437, 015 


1 Excludes estimate of $61,032,000 for Trinity River division power facilities, 


Taste IV.—Bureau of Reclamation author- 
ized projects not yet under construction 
Total estimated cost 
Construction and rehabilitation: 
Washoe, Nevada-California...$42, 304, 000 
Canadian River, Texas 87,350, 000 


Santa Margarita, Calif........ 22, 370, 000 
Missouri River Basin proj- 
ect: 
East Bench, Mont 16, 698, 000 


Garrison diversion, North 
and South Dakota (prin- 


cipal supply works) ...... 76, 492, 000 
Hardin, Kans 13, 076, 000 
Almena, Kans...-...-.-..-- 12, 378, 000 


Total, construction and 
rehabilitation 273, 653, 000 


Taste IV.—Bureau of Reclamation author- 
ized projects not yet under construction— 
Continued 

Total estimated cost 


Upper Colorado River Basin 


Pine River extensions, Colo.- 


bate over unit (Central Utah), 


Eory County, Uta 


6, 806, 000 
9, 896, 000 
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Taste IV.—Bureau of Reclamation author- 
ized projects not yet under construction— 
Continued 


Upper Colorado River Basin 
fund: 


Participating projects: 
Total estimated cost 
PION, ClO... 222s ne $6,971, 000 
La Barge, Wyo—— 1, 747, 000 
o 10, 646, 000 
1 —— 3, 377, 000 


Central Utah, initial phase, 
exclusive of Vernal unit..227, 984,000 


Total, upper Colorado 

River basin fund , 094, 000 
Total, Bureau of Recla- 

— e ea See Taa 673, 752, 000 


Billboards Block Highway Sites 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, an article 
which I have written for the Oregon 
Democrat of July 4, 1957, entitled “‘Bill- 
boards Blight Highway Sights; Senate 
Bill Provides Regulation.” 

In this article I have attempted to 
highlight and emphasize the urgent need 
for the Congress to protect roadside and 
scenic beauty along the new 41,000 miles 
of interstate highways which we have 
recently authorized in the Gore bill. 
The article for the Oregon Democrat 
was requested of me by Mr. John R. 
Churchill, editor of the Oregon Dem- 
ocrat, who shares my view that, if the 
Federal Government is to pay 69 percent 
of the cost of these roads, then the 
Federal Government has a definite stake 
in safeguarding scenic grandeur along 
these roads. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BILLBOARDS BLIGHT HIGHWAY SIGHTS; SENATE 
BILL PROVIDES REGULATION 
(By Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER) 

Nobody's for billboard control but the 
people. 

That is my conclusion after fighting for 
effective control of highway advertising both 
as a State senator in the Oregon Legislature 
and as a United States Senator in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Since I introduced my proposal for regula- 
tion of commercial signboards along the new 
interstate highway system which will be built 
during the next two decades, I have received 
hundreds of letters from individuals across 
the Nation enthusiastically endorsing my 
bill, S. 963. Scores of newspapers and peri- 
odicals have announced their support of such 
legislation. A national poll has indicated 
that over 65 percent of the American people 
favor adoption of effective control of sign- 
boards, while only 25.9 percent are opposed 
to restrictions. Even the President of the 
United States has declared his opposition to 
billboards that mar our scenery. 

Yet, despite this broad support, S. 963 is 
now in the Senate Committee on 
‘Public Works. Why? 
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Economic pressure groups complain that 
the legislation would adversely affect toad- 
side businesses and the outdoor advertising 
industry. Yet, under the provisions of the 
bill, signboards in appropriate commercial 
and industrial locations would not be 
touched, Only an estimated 10 percent of 
highway billboards are located in other than 
urban areas. The New York Thruway Au- 
thority found that business increased in 
volume after the throughway opened—even 
though billboard displays are prohibited 
along the superhighway. 

No unattractive signboards blemish road- 
side scenery in Switzerland. The Swiss have 
recognized that effective billboard regulation 
which protects the grandeur of nature's 
handiwork is a major factor in promoting 
the tourist trade upon which the health of 
the economy of this small country strongly 
depends. Such reasoning applies equally as 
well to Oregon, where the tourist business is 
the third largest industry in the State and 
provided an estimated income of $140 million 
in 1956. 

As amended by the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Roads, my bill provides that the Secretary 
of Commerce may enter into an agreement 
with any State to regulate signs along a Fed- 
eral highway project which is part of the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways. A participating State shall re- 
ceive from the Federal Government a sum 
equal to three-fourths of 1 percent of the 
total cost of the project. 

Surely this mild measure cannot be the 
job-eating economic monster that lobbyists 
paint it. Nor do the provisions of the bill 
justify charges of violation of States rights, 
because State participation is entirely volun- 


The issue is clear cut. Will we protect the 
over 40,000-mile-long interstate highway sys- 
tem from despoilment by garish commercial 
signboards or will we allow the natural 
beauty of our countryside to be blotted out 
by advertising artwork? I bolieve there is 
only one correct decision. 


Tax Relief for Low-Income Groups and 
Small Corporations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the revelation of the secret letter of 
the Bureau of the Budget detailing how 
the administration intends to keep de- 
partmental expenditures within the 
amount spent last year, it appears that 
there will be a budgetary surplus of on 
the order of $10 billion, 

This is, of course, amazing in view of 
the fact that the Congress was con- 
stantly advised by the administration 
that no 1957 budget request could be 
reduced. 

It is my feeling that a substantial 
portion of such surplus should be used 
to benefit the groups that are most in 
need of it by appropriate tax reductions. 
Accordingly, I urge the early passage of 
my bills, H. R. 7066 and H. R. 2541. 

The first measure would offer tax re- 
lief to the low-income group by increas- 
ing the individual exemption from $600 
to $800, and my bill, H. R. 2541, would 
provide tax relief to the small corpora- 
tion, 
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The Need of Returning Responsibilities to 
the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
24 President Eisenhower made what I 
regard as one of the most significant 
speeches of his tenure in office as Presi- 
dent. It was a speech to the National 
Governors’ Conference and dealt with a 
problem which many of us in the Con- 
gress have wrestled with during the past 
few months and which most of us, I am 
sure, will tie into during the closing 
weeks of work here, and when we return 
to our home districts. 

The President discussed a subject 
which was calculated to stir interest 
among his listeners, the governors of our 
48 States. He discussed States rights. 
But, more important, he discussed States 
obligations and responsibilities. 

There has been much talk here in this 
Chamber and in the State houses all 
over the Nation about the rights which 
are being taken away from the States. 
There has been much talk about restor- 
ing those rights to the States. 

The President, I believe, made a clear 
and pertinent point when he told the 
governors, and I quote: 

Those who would be and would stay free 
must stand eternal watch against excessive 
concentration of power in government. 


That principle is the sound basis of 
our American democracy; but it is a 
principle that in recent years has been 
shredded almost beyond recognition. 

Why has this principle of the decen- 
tralized Government been so tattered in 
the past 25 years? 

I submit that to a degree it is our own 
fault: the fault of individual citizens in 
individual States and the fault of State 
governments which have turned ever 
more often to “good old Uncle Sugar” to 
help them out of the hole. 

When times of trouble arise, the local 
governments increasingly find themselves 
incapable of coping with the situation. 
They find their treasuries strained to 
meet the problems and their citizens so 
heavily taxed at the State and Federal 
level that they cannot be gouged further. 
Additionally, the writers of State consti- 
tutions have in many instances placed in 
them safeguards against property-tax 
levies going up and up; there is a certain 
point beyond which they cannot go. 
There is also in most States constitutions 
a bonding limit, beyond which the local 
governmental unit cannot go. There is 
none of this rigidity in the Federal tax- 
ing system. If we want a new program, 
we simply add another tax to finance it. 

For that reason, many local govern- 
ments are abdicating their powers and 
privileges to the State capitol; the gov- 
ernors are abdicating their powers to 
Washington, and our national-tax level 
and national-debt limit keep climbing 
until now they are beyond imagination. 
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During the thirties the situation was 
bad enough. Deficit. spending had re- 
placed sound finance and the theory of 
tax and tax; spend and spend; elect and 
elect had taken command here in Wash- 
ington. Then came World War L and 
the skyrocketing budgets to meet our ob- 
ligations on two fronts. Again it was 
deeper in debt, and deeper into the tax- 
Payers’ pocketbooks, only this time with 
a new wrinkle. The Government tapped 
the new sources of income before the 
worker ever got his payeheck. It was 
easier, less painful that way. 

But the end of World War II saw no 
end to this spiral of spending and taxing 
and borrowing. It has climbed steadily 
higher and higher since. I have recently 
seen figures showing that prior to 1945— 
and that includes most of World War II— 
the Government had collected a total of 
$250 billion in taxes. In the 12 years 
since, we have collected a total of $494 
billion. 

The President in his Williamsburg 
speech makes the suggestion that a joint 
Federal-State commission be created to 
attempt to restore the historic balance 
between State and Federal rights. He 
suggests as a first step a study to desig- 
nate funetions which the States are ready 
and willing to assume and finance that 
are now performed by or financed wholly 
or in part by the Federal Government. 

His second suggestion to the commis- 
sion is to recommend the Federal and 
State revenue adjustments required to 
enable the States to assume such func- 
tions. 

I submit, however, that the President’s 
second recommendation should have 
come first. As long as the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the unlimited taxing power 
it now wields, new programs will con- 
stantly be developed to eat up the money 
which seems so readily accessible. 

An example in point: The last Con- 
gress enacted a multi-billion-dollar 
highway-building program and promptly 
slapped a new tax on gasoline to pay for 
it. Now, had there been a clear delinea- 
tion of taxing authority in force at the 
time, the new Federal incursion into the 
taxpayers’ wallets would not have been 
possible. Instead, the States themselves 
would have been forced to face the re- 
sponsibility of moving heavy motor traffic 
from city to city, from State line to State 
line. The State of New Jersey faced up 
to that responsibility and before it, the 
States of Connecticut and Pennsylvania 
had built their toll highways which those 
who wish to travel speedily use and pay 
for. : 

I do not question the need for more 
and better highways. I do, however, 
wonder seriously if this is a function the 
Federal Government should undertake, 
when State administrations, if willing to 
face up to their responsibilities, would do 
a better, more economic, and faster job. 
There are hundreds of other instances 
in which the Federal Government has on 
its own or through neglect or abdication 
by State governments, undertaken serv- 
ices which should of right belong to the 
States. But the Federal Government 
has been able to make these excursions 
into new pastures only because financing 
was readily available. Limit the Federal 
Government’s right to tax, and you take 
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away from it the power to expand. Re- 
turn some of this taxing power to the 
States, and they will be able to undertake 
those services which their people need 
and must have. 

The responsibility, as the President 
noted, rests with the States. It rests, 
too, I believe, on us. It is up to us, as 
well as to the States, to determine in 
what areas we have allowed the Federal 
Government to incur obligations which 
should be met by the State or local gov- 
ernments, and in what areas we are tax- 
ing to pay the bills. When we have 
determined this, it is up to us in Congress 
to act to restore the principle of less gov- 
ernment and more freedom. 


Forthright Action on Hungary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
unanimous action of both bodies of the 
United States Congress in passing House 
Concurrent Resolution 204 on June 26 
with regard to the problem of Hungary 
and other nations under the yoke of 
Soviet communism was an accurate re- 
flection of the feeling of all Americans 
that this country and the United Nations 
should take positive steps to further ex- 
pose to the world the ruthless oppression 
which still grips Hungary today. The 
objective yet horror-filled report of the 
United Nations Committee on the Prob- 
lem of Hungary made public on June 20 
makes the need for such action crystal 
clear. 

The world should not be allowed to 
forget the bloody events of October and 
November of 1956 which tore the mask 
of smiling deceit from the face of the 
Kremlin. The failure of the United 
States and the United Nations to move 
forcefully at that time, despite the ill- 
fated Suez blunder, was a tragedy of 
major proportions and one which may 
have changed the course of history. 
Strong and courageous action then, 
when the curse of communism was ex- 
posed in all its weakness, its cruelty, and 
its hypocrisy, might have saved this 
generation and those to come from end- 
less grief. We might have snatched 
Hungary and its brave people from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and have set the 
stage for the final collapse of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. It is sad indeed 
that those who control this administra- 
tion and its foreign policy were caught 
completely unprepared for the great up- 
rising of the spirit of freedom in Hun- 
gary, that they did not know how to cope 
with it, and that the world saw its great- 
est power reduced to a pathetic spectacle 
capable of doing no more than mouth 
words when deeds were needed. 

It does no good, however, to talk of 
what might have been when the oppor- 
tunity still exists to take positive action 
to retrieve a part of the ground lost by 
our early wavering, delay, and helpless 
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inaction. The reconvening of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations for 
the purpose of considering the report on 
Hungary presents that opportunity. 
Happily our representatives to the 
United Nations have taken the lead in 
calling for such a special session and it 
now appears that a meeting will be held 
later thissummer. Let us hope and pray 
that at that time we will be better pre- 
pared with a program for vigorous and 
forthright action by the community of 
democratic nations to condemn the 
Communist aggression against Hun- 
gary, to demand that the Soviets with- 
draw from that country, and to call for 
free and unfettered elections under the 
supervision of a United Nations force so 
set up as to guarantee democratic vot- 
ing procedures. 

It is only by throwing the gauntlet in 
the faces of the rulers of the Kremlin 
that they can be brought to brook. Now 
is the time to wield the force of world 
opinion and of the united strength of 
the free peoples of this earth in the 
cause of freedom for the satellites. Now, 
when the Russian Communist hierarchy 
is split from top to bottom and its weak- 
ness is again laid bare, is the time to 
force their hands and by exerting pres- 
sure upon pressure to widen the breach 
between the U. S. S. R. and her help- 
less hostages, and the breach with- 
in the Kremlin walls. I strongly 
urge that the planned meeting of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
be convened at the earliest possible mo- 
ment in order that the greatest possible 
advantage be taken of the present weak - 
ened position of the Soviet Union. I 
trust that our Department of State is 
moving rapidly in that direction now 
and that they are leaving no stone un- 
ee in planning action by the Assem- 


Although the terrible and trying sit- 
uation of the Hungarian people is a mat- 
ter of concern to all Americans and to 
free peoples everywhere, their plight is 
Particularly heartrending to their friends 
and relatives exiled from their native 
land or voluntary emigrants who fied 
during the many years of oppression by 
Fascist and Communist dictatorships. 
One such group in San Francisco has 
telegraphed to me a plea in support of 
direct action to relieve Hungary such 
as I have advocated. I ask that it be 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of these remarks as evidence of the deep 
and abiding hope in their hearts that we 
will not abandon their countrymen to 
the merciless mercies of their present 
rulers. 

Should the U. N. act as I hope they 
will in demanding elemental justice for 
Hungary, and should Russia reject those 
demands in the face of world opinion, 
it should certainly serve to convince 
those so-called neutral nations who have 
acted as her protagonists of the vanity 
of any hope that bolshevistic commu- 
nism can ever take its place as an ac- 
ceptable and accepted form of govern- 
ment for any people. Such a world 
move to the side of western democracy 
and against the farcically termed “peo- 
ple’s democracies” would be a long step 
forward in the struggle for containment 
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of communism. Certainly also it should 
serve to weaken further the Communist 
domination over the satellite countries— 
a domination visibly shaken at the time 
of the rape of Hungary and waiting only 
a reawakening of the free spirit of the 
subject peoples and active urging from 
the outside world to crumble forever. 


San Francisco, CALIF., 
July 1, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN F. SHELLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the Hungarians of San Francisco Bay 
area, acting as one committee, representing 
every man, woman, and child of Hungarian 
origin living in this region, do respectfully 
beg and urge you in view of the tragic de- 
velopments in Hungary that you use the 
power of your office to support a U. N. reso- 
lution effecting the end of terror in Hun- 
gary by the immediate withdrawal of Soviet 
troops and the holding of free elections un- 
der the supervision of a U. N. police force. 

GEORGE J. Ratry. 
LESLIE B. Hapry. 


Disclosure of So-called Classified 
Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, do the internal explosions in 
the Soviet high command represent a 
further de-Stalinization there—a step 
toward less repression—or just another 
incident of a power fight for control, 
with the Khrushchev faction using Sta- 
lin’s own tactics of destroying opposition 
by the direct approach of liquidating it? 
I am afraid we will have to wait a bit 
longer to see how these current develop- 
ments turn out, before we can say for 
sure just what is happening. 

But what strikes me is this: While we 
have seen some evidences—even though 
only perhaps surface evidences, it is 
true—that the Russian dictatorship 
might be desirous of easing slightly the 
repressive nature of their setup, we have 
the amazing situation of a governmental 
commission here in the United States 
proposing to put every newspaperman 
in the country under the threat of prose- 
cution for espionage if he digs up and 
uses so-called classified or secret infor- 
mation. 

Anyone who has been around Wash- 
ington for any length of time, especially 
in a Congressional or governmental ca- 
pacity, knows what a temptation it is 
for some bureaucrats and officeholders 
in the executive department to slap a 
secret classification on a document which 
may or may not involve defense infor- 
mation, but may perhaps be embarrass- 
ing to the agency, or to the President, or 
to the political party in power. It is fool- 
ish to protest that this happens only 
occasionally; it happens very frequently. 

Thanks to the hard digging of the 
newspapermen in Washington, from 
whom it is very hard to keep anything 
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secret for very long, much of this ca- 
priciously classified material has been 
dredged out and brought to light so that 
the American people could have the facts 
about how their Government is run, 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LEGISLATION 


But the Commission on Government 
Security, appointed by President Eisen- 
hower late in 1955 to report on the 
whole question of Federal security, while 
recommending many changes in the 
Federal employee loyalty-security pro- 
gram to end some of the confusion and 
unfairness in this field and to tighten 
up other provisions, then goes on to make 
these 2 legislative recommendations to 
Congress: 

First. To enact a new wiretapping law 
to enable the Government to use evi- 
dence collected by wiretapping in certain 
types of prosecution, overturning Su- 
preme Court rulings on this. 

Second. To amend the espionage laws 
to make it an offense subject to $10,000 
fine and 5 years in jail for any person— 
in or out of the Government—to dis- 
close information obtained in any man- 
ner which has been classified as top se- 
cret or secret. 

At present, Government employees are 
forbidden—and properly so—from dis- 
closing information of a security nature, 
even though this information has been 
arbitrarily and capriciously and unneces- 
sarily classified. We cannot allow each 
Government employee to be sole judge as 
to what should or should not be classified 
and withheld. There must be reasonable 
standards. 

NEWSPAPERMEN AWARE OF SECURITY NEEDS 


But when a newspaperman gets hold 
of information he thinks has been im- 
properly classified, and which he be- 
lieves the public is entitled to know about, 
the average conscientious reporter will 
check and doublecheck with appropriate 
responsible officials to make sure that he 
is not going to hurt the country in pub- 
lishing it. Newspapermen are general- 
ly very sensitive to actual security needs, 
as was demonstrated so conclusively by 
the voluntary censorship program during 
the war. Now the effort is made to make 
them subject to espionage prosecution 
for printing anything of a classified na- 
ture—and that is going overboard. 

Similarly the wiretapping recommen- 
dation is a bad step. I will always be 
proud that I was among only 10 Members 
of the House to vote against such a bill 
in 1954—and was roundly attacked for it. 
Yet the bill died in the Senate as the 
hysteria of the moment subsided—and 
it should remain dead. 


Hon. Robert Crosser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
month, upon my return from Geneva, 
Switzerland, where I attended the 10th 
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assembly of the World Health Organiza- 
tion in the capacity of Congressional ad- 
viser, I heard, with profound regret of 
the death of our distinguished former 
colleague, Bob Crosser. 

Bob and I served together on the great 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce for 26 years. We fought to- 
gether on many, many issues and occa- 
sionally we were on opposite sides. I 
got to know him very well. Bob was a 
man of indomitable courage and incor- 
ruptible integrity. He was a firm be- 
liever in democracy in the true sense of 
the word. He was a champion of the 
rights of labor, particularly railroad la- 
bor. He had a deep concern for the wel- 
fare of his country and his fellow men. 
In short, he was a great man, highly es- 
teemed by his colleagues. 

As a final tribute to the memory of our 
distinguished former colleague, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, on which he served very ably and 
faithfully for over 30 years, including 4 
years as chairman, unanimously passed 
a resolution, which was signed by every 
member of the committee, expressing 
profound sorrow on his passing. The 
resolution reads as follows: 


RESOLUTION IN MEMORIAM, HON. ROBERT 
CROSSER 


Distinguished American statesman and be- 
loved former chairman and member of the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, who passed away on June 8, 1957, 
ending a long and distinguished career of 
devoted public service as legislator, philoso- 
pher, scholar, teacher, and a leader of great 
ability, vision, and indomitable courage. 

Born in Holytown, Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
on June 7, 1874, he immigrated to the United 
States with his parents in September 1881, 
He attended the public schools at Saline- 
ville, Ohio, and by his own effort overcame 
serious obstacles to achieve a higher educa- 
tion. He was graduated from Kenyon Col- 
lege, Gambier, Ohio, in 1897, and from the 
Cincinnati Law School in 1901. He was 
professor of law at the Baldwin-Wallace Law 
School in 1904-05. 

Manifesting a keen interest in politics at 
& very early age, he was first elected to public 
office in 1910, when he became a member of 
the Ohio House of Representatives in 1911-12. 
He was elected a member of the Fourth Con- 
stitutional Convention of Ohio in 1912, served 
as chairman of the initiative and referendum 
committee, and was the author of the initia- 
tive and referendum amendment to the Ohio 
constitution. He was elected as the United 
States Representative to the 63d Congress 
from the State at large in 1912, and was re- 
elected from the 2ist Ohio District to the 
64th, 65th, 68th, and succeeding Congresses 
and served with great distinction until his 
retirement in January 1955. 

During his 38 years of service in the United 
States House of Representatives, he estab- 
lished a record of achievement that will be 
a source of inspiration to all generations to 
come. He served the people of his Congres- 
sional district and, indeed, the people of this 
Nation, faithfully and with great ability, He 
achieved a position of great leadership and 
influence, culminating in his election as 
chairman of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce during the 81st 
and 82d Congresses. He pioneered in the field _ 
of railway-labor legislation and was the au- 
thor of, and led the fight for, the enactment 
of the Railway Labor Act Amendments of 
1934, the Railroad Retirement Act, and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. He 
blazed the trail for much of the great social- 
welfare legislation during Franklin D. Roose- 
velt's administration. He was the champion 
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of the working people, especially the railroad 
workers, 

In all of his actions, he sought to achieve 
right and truth and justice. He was a man 
of great sympathy, of broad understanding, 
of deeply religious convictions of the brother- 
hood of man and the unity of creation. He 
was a firm believer in democracy. He built 
bridges over which his fellow man could pass 
to a more abundant life: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, as a final 
tribute to the memory of our faithful and 
beloved colleague, the Honorable Robert 
Crosser, express its sincere appreciation of 
his great accomplishments, express its pro- 
found sorrow on his passing, and extend its 
sincere sympathy to his family; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the records of the committee as a me- 
morial to our departed colleague, and that a 
copy thereof be sent to his family. 


Mr. Speaker, during the many years 
I have had the privilege of serving my 
constituents of the First Congressional 
District of New Jersey as their Repre- 
sentative in the Congress, I have seen 
hundreds of men come and go in and 
out of this body. I can say in all sin- 
cerity that never have I been associated 
with anyone in the House for whom there 
has been a higher respect and admira- 
tion than Bob Crosser. 

My sincere sympathy is extended to 
the members of his family. 


Rear Adm. Webb Cook Hayes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, A.D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 
Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, 


scarcely more than a year ago, my Con- 
gressional district mourned the death 
of an illustrious native son, Fleet Adm. 
Ernest J. King. Regrettably, we now 
pay final tribute to still another 13th 
District naval hero and benefactor, the 
late Rear Adm. Webb Cook Hayes, great- 
grandson of Rutherford B. Hayes, 19th 
President of the United States. He won 
renown in his own right during World 
War II both as a great administrator 
and as commanding officer of the Navy’s 
famous transport ship, the West Point. 

Webb Hays brought new distinction 
to one of the most illustrious family 
names in Ohio annals. He was born in 
Toledo on September 25, 1890, 3 years 
before the death of his famous great- 
grandfather, who had served as a major 
general in the Civil War and had served 
in Congress from the years 1864 to 1867 
before reaching the White House in 1877. 

Aspiring to a naval career, Webb en- 
tered the United States Naval Academy 
in 1907, graduating in June 1911, and 
receiving an ensign’s commission the fol- 
lowing April. Prior to our entry into 
World War I, he served for 6 years on the 
U. S. S. Delaware. During the conflict, 
he saw service on the U. S. S. Melville 
and U. S. S. Trippe, and in the closing 
weeks of the war, was executive officer of 
the newly commissioned U. S. S. Mahan. 
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Early in 1919, he was transferred to duty 
as executive officer of the U. S. S. 
Champlin, assuming command of the 
destroyer a few months later. 

From late 1919 on, he handled a suc- 
cession of important command assign- 
ments on land and on sea. It was in the 
twenties that he also built up valuable 
experience in recruitment experience 
which later proved invaluable to the 
Navy when that service faced its great- 
est challenges in World War II. 

Having completed nearly 21 years of 
naval service by 1928, Webb Hayes re- 
signed in that year and returned to 
civilian life with a USNR commission as 
a lieutenant commander. In 1930, he 
became associated with Pemiscot Land 
and Cooperage Co.; at his death he was 
the firm’s president and one of its direc- 
tors. He became a director and chair- 
man of the executive committee of Baker 
Bros. Machine Tool Co. in 1933, holding 
those posts until his passing this week. 

Shortly before Pearl Harbor was at- 
tacked, he returned to active naval duty, 
assigned as Assistant to the Director of 
Recruiting in the Bureau of Navigation— 
predecessor agency of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. He served as Director 
of Recruiting and Induction between 
April 1942 and March 1944, winning a 
commendation for an outstanding per- 
sonal contribution to the Navy’s wartime 
effort. The citation he received referred 
to his “outstanding skill and ingenuity 
in reorganizing the recruiting service to 
meet the object demanded by a rapidly 
expanding Navy” and identified him as 
having been “instrumental in establish- 
ing the policy and entire induction sys- 
tem of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard for maximum effective- 
ness.” He received credit for the success 
of the WAVES enlistment program, as 
well as for having “procured skilled and 
technical men for various organizations 
Se pil with construction and re- 
pair.” 

On April 1, 1944, he assumed command 
of the Navy’s renowned transport, the 
West Point—formerly the luxury liner, 
the steamship America—and proved that 
he was equally proficient at sea. In 
awarding him the Bronze Star Medal for 
meritorious achievement as commanding 
officer of the West Point, the Navy 
credited him with “the expeditious trans- 
port of more than 175,000 troops to for- 
ward combat areas thereby contributing 
immeasurably to the successful prose- 
cution of the war.” The citation made 
special note of the fact that he had oper- 
ated his ship “skillfully, without escort 
throughout waters partrolled by enemy 
submarines and though constantly 
threatened by heavy gales and moun- 
tainous seas.” 

Relieved of active duty on May 26, 
1946, Webb Hayes returned to civilian 
life, reassumed management of his busi- 
ness enterprises, and turned his talents 
to promoting a variety of civic and hu- 
manitarian projects. At his death, he 
was president and trustee of the Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes Foundation, as well as a 
trustee of the Ohio Historical Society 
om the Birchard Library of Fremont, 

0. 

He and his family lived in Fremont 

at Spiegel Grove, his family’s ancestral 
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home and the birthplace of President 
Hayes. Appropriately, the Navy Depart- 
ment has assigned the name U. S. S. 
Spiegel Grove to a dock landing ship 
christened in November 1955 by Admiral 
Hayes’ wife. 

Elevated to the rank of captain in 
September 1942, Webb was named com- 
modore in November 1945, and was 
transferred to the honorary retired list 
of the Naval Reserve in that rank in 
August 1951. By act of Congress 2 years 
ago, he was promoted to rear admiral on 
the United States Naval Reserve retired 
list. 

In recent years, Webb earned increas- 
ing local esteem for the support and 
guidance which he gave to the Memorial 
Hospital of Sandusky County in Fre- 
mont. A few short weeks ago he suffered 
a heart attack while yachting at sea. He 
was returned to Fremont for care and 
appeared to be rallying, but on Wednes- 
day morning he died in Memorial Hos- 
pital, the institution which owed so much 
to him. Fittingly, his family has asked 
that his friends and admirers make do- 
nations to Memorial Hospital in his 
memory. 

A great naval administrator and cour- 
ageous seagoing captain, a successful 
businessman, a leader in civic, historical 
and humanitarian activities Webb 
Hayes earned universal respect and ad- 
miration. To his devoted wife, Martha 
Baker Hayes, and to his sons, Webb C., 
III, Arthur and Scott, I extend my own 
personal deep-felt sympathy, which is 
shared by a grateful community, State, 
and Nation. 


Amendment of Internal Revenue Code Re- 
lating to Deduction From Gross Income 
of Certain Teacher Expenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 28, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
5390, which is to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduc- 
tion from gross income for certain 
amounts paid by teachers for their fur- 
ther education. Numerous similar bills 
have been introduced, among them being 
H. R. 4662 by Mr. Kine, and H. R. 6105 
by Mr. Txadux, both fellow Californians. 

If enacted, this legislation could make 
a significant contribution toward alle- 
viating hardships existing under the in- 
come-tax laws concerning teachers con- 
tinuing educational expenses. It should, 
therefore, receive the serious attention 
of all Members of Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include a statement I have 
prepared on H. R. 5390, which goes into 
the matter in more detail. The state- 
ment follows: 

H. R. 5390, a bill which I introduced on 
February 27, 1957, Ist Session, 85th Con- 
gress, would amend the Internal Revenue 
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Code of 1954. to allow teachers income tax 
deductions for certain educational and 
travel expenses. ‘There has long been a 
need for more equitable income tax treat- 
ment of teachers in this regard and conse- 
quently there is a pressing need for enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

Today more and more educational insti- 
tutions and systems are requiring teachers 
to continue their studies as a normal oc- 
cupational requirement. In addition, the 
nature of teaching is such that additional 
expertness and proficiency through further 
education are highly desirable. However, as 
matters stand, teachers who spend their 
own money to acquire additional education 
in most instances are unable to gain mean- 
ingful recognition of such expenditures 
under the Federal income tax laws and 
regulations. 

For a number of years, various groups and 
individuals have endeavored to have teach- 
ers’ continuing educational expenses recog- 
nized in the income tax regulations as a 
deductible item of business expenditure for 
income tax purposes, first under the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 and then under the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. The results, 
however, have been very discouraging and 
largely unfruitful. 

In 1950, a Virginia schoolteacher, Mrs. 
Norah P. Hill, did succeed in obtaining a 
favorable court ruling allowing her to de- 
duct the expenses of a summer-school course 
on the ground that the expenses were neces- 
sarily incurred by her to maintain her 
teaching certificate in Virginia. However, 
though the Bureau of Internal Revenue then 
modified its regulations to permit such de- 
ductions, it restricted the scope of the reg- 
ulations to the ruling in that particular 
case, ruling that only when summer-school 
expenses are incurred by a public school 
teacher to maintain the teaching position 
were they deductible as ordinary and neces- 
sary business expenses, or when the facts 
were similar to that case. As it turned out, 
little relief was afforded to teachers. 

Many teachers residing in the 24th Con- 
gressional District have contacted me, ex- 
pressing grave concern over what they con- 
sidered gross inequities in the treatment of 
teachers as compared with deductions avail- 
able to other individuals who are in the 
trades, businesses, or the professions. As 
a result of these protests, I have been in 
touch with the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
concerning this matter over the course of 
many months. 

In July of 1956, the Internal Revenue 
Service, Department of the Treasury, pro- 
posed new regulations relating to expenses 
for education under the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (published in the Federal 
Register, July 10, 1956, page 5093, Vol. 21, 
Numbered 132.) It was anticipated that the 
new regulations would contain more liberal 
provisions relative to teachers’ educational 
expenses. However, the regulations as pro- 
posed appear to be even more restrictive 
than those presently in effect. 

Briefly, under the regulations as proposed, 
a teacher’s expenses for education would 
generally not be deductible if the expendi- 
ture is made, or would have the result of 
obtaining a position for the taxpayer, estab- 

or enhancing substantially his repu- 
tation in trade or business, substantially ad- 
vancing him in salary, earning capacity, 
status, or position, or primarily fulfilling 
the general cultural aspirations or other 
personal purposes of the teacher. 

Among the so-called exceptions to the 
general rule is that an expenditure made 
by a teacher for education which is a pre- 
requisite to continued employment is de- 
ductible. This exception is so qualified, 
however, as to render it practically meaning- 
less. Thus, it would be provided that a 
teacher would deduct education expendi- 
tures if the education is a prerequisite to 
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his continued employment even though 
academic credit accrues (which under an- 
other part of the section would be a factor 
weighing against a taxpayer’s deducting ed- 
ucational expenditures) but it is 

that, even so, the expenditures are not de- 
ductible if they have the result of obtaining 
a different position for the taxpayer, estab- 
lishes or enhances substantially his reputa- 
tion in his trade or business, or substantially 
advances him in earning capacity, salary, 
status, or position. Therefore it would ap- 
pear that under the proposed regulations, 
even if a school teacher were required to 
take a summer-school course to retain his 
or her position, if at the same time it would 
qualify the teacher for a raise in salary, there 
could be no income-tax deduction. 

In September 1956 I filed a statement with 
the Internal Revenue Service for considera- 
tion at the hearing on the proposed rule- 
making, stating that the rules as proposed 
would unduly discriminate against teachers, 
and stating that the obstacles interposed by 
the rules are so formidable that in practical 
effect, few if any teachers, could ever qualify 
for tax deductions for education and travel 
expenditures. ‘The proposed regulations are 
still pending, and there is no indication that 
when they become effective they will provide 
for more equitable tax treatment for teach- 
ers’ education expenses. 

To correct this situation, I have introduced 
H. R. 5390 to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide that established 
teachers may be allowed an income-tax de- 
duction of not to exceed $600 in any taxable 
year for expenses incurred for further edu- 
cation. Items that would be included as 
expenses are tuition, books, other equipment, 
travel, and living expenses while away from 
home, to the extent they exceed normal liv- 
ing expenses, and to the extent such expenses 
are paid during the taxable year in connec- 
tion with a teacher’s enrollment at an ac- 
credited institution of higher learning. 

It is my hope that this measure will be 
enacted at an early date to provide necessary 
tax relief for members of the teaching 
profession. 


Chemicals in Food Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, several articles have been en- 
tered into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD re- 
cently, apparently on the assumption 
that very little is known about the ef- 
fects of pesticide chemicals on humans 
and that the consumer is not now ade- 
quately protected against hazard from 
the use of these chemicals in food pro- 
duction. This is far from the truth. 
Some articles are distorted and tend to 
undermine public confidence in the food 
industry. 

My amendment and other existing 
Federal legislation require thorough pre- 
testing of pesticide chemicals and ap- 
proval of both the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Food 
and Drug Administration before they 
can be sold for use in food production. 
The Food and Drug Administration also 
has been given the authority to seize all 
crops which bear unapproved levels of 
pesticide residues before the crops reach 
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the market place. The governing Fed- 
eral legislation is embodied in the Fed- 
eral Insecticide, Fungicide, and Roden- 
ticide Act of 1947 and the Miller amend- 
ment to the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. The Miller amendment was signed 
into law on July 22, 1954. Those who use 
the pesticides should follow closely all 
instructions as to their use. 

The effectiveness of this legislation in 
protecting the health of the public has 
been recognized by the American Medi- 
cal Association, as well as by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
Food and Drug Administration, and the 
United States Public Health Service. 
This approval was affirmed recently by 
Dr. Bernard E. Conley, Secretary of the 
Committee on Pesticides of the American 
Medical Association, when he said: 

Pesticides play an important role in pro- 
viding the Nation’s food supply and protect - 
ing the public health. Thanks to the Miller 
amendment to the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, the consumer is assured of an 
unparalleled degree of protection, The Mil- 
ler amendment requires the pretesting of a 


pesticide chemical for the protection of the 
consumer, 


What substance is there in insinua- 
tions that the controlled use of pesticide 
chemicals in food production is hazard- 
ous? Let us look at the record. Nearly 
all the insinuations no matter by whom 
they are made are based upon charges 
made at one time or another by Dr. Mor- 
ton S. Biskind. None of Dr. Biskind’s 
charges have been substantiated by se- 
rious scientific research by the United 
States Public Health Service. Dr. Bis- 
kind’s specific charges against DDT—the 
main butt of his attack—have been dis- 
proved by extensive research on humans, 

Apropos of this matter, under unani- 
mous consent, I insert in the Recorp at 
this point a letter written by Dr. Leonard 
A. Scheele, in December 1953, when Dr. 
Scheele was Surgeon General, United 
States Public Health Service. The let- 
ter was addressed to the Honorable 
Glenn R. Davis, of Wisconsin, concern- 
ing Dr. Biskind’s charges that DDT con- 
tributed to infantile paralysis, heart dis- 
ease, cancer, x-disease of cattle, hoof- 
and-mouth disease, Newcastle disease of 
chickens, and other diseases. The letter 
follows: 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Davis: Thank you for 
your letter of December 28, 1953, requesting 
information concerning action taken as a 
result of the publication of Dr, Morton S. 
Biskind's article in the November number of 
the American Journal of Digestive Diseases. 
None has been taken thus far pending the 
confirmation of his assertions. 

This article recapitulates charges against 
DDT made by the same author as long ago 
as 1949. These have been carefully consid- 
ered by our toxicologic experts. In spite of 
continuous laboratory research on DDT in 
animals, and clinical study of cases of al- 
leged poisoning with DDT, our toxicolo- 
gists have been, thus far, unable to substan- 
tiate Dr. Biskind's allegations. 

Some of the diseases claimed by him to have 
increased in prevalence since the advent of 
DDT have, in fact, shown no increase. 
Others are now reported more frequently 
because of the changing distribution of age 
groups in our population—or because of pro- 
cedural changes in morbidity reporting. 
Certain of the diseases of man and animals 
included in Dr. Biskind’s list were well 
known long before DDT was introduced to 
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this country and occur in places where DDT 
has never been used. 

DDT is regulated at the Federal level by 
the Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide 
Act of 1947, which requires reliable evidence, 
before registration for interstate sale, that 
substances (1) will accomplish the purposes 
for which they are recommended, and (2) are 
safe when used in accordance with direc- 
tions, and by the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act which forbids the unnecessary ccn- 
tamination of food and other substances 
taken internally or applied externally to 
man. 


A subsequent research project involv- 
ing 51 human volunteers was carried out 
by the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice and was reported in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, Octo- 
ber 27, 1956. In this research the vol- 
unteers ate up to 200 times the average 
daily intake of DDT in the diet for a 
period of 1 year. The United States 
Public Health Service reported, “During 
the entire study no volunteer complained 
of any symptom or showed, by the tests 
used, any sign of illness that did not 
have an easily recognized cause clearly 
unrelated to exposure to DDT. 
The results indicate that a large safety 
factor is associated with DDT as it now 
occurs in the general diet.” 

The use of pesticide chemicals in food 
production protects food crops from ðe- 
struction by farm pests. The Pesticides 
Subcommittee of the Food Production 
Committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences reported in November 1956: 

No one knows exactly what would happen 
if use of pesticidal chemicals on the farm 
should be abandoned, but it is safe to say 
that we could not commercially produce 
apples, peaches, potatoes, citrus, and toma- 
toes, to mention only a few crops; and yieids 
of many others would be drastically reduced. 
* + + It seems evident that the American 
people cannot be fed adequately unless crops 
and livestock are protected from insects and 
other pests. 


Equally important it protects foods 
from contamination by disease-carrying 
flies and rodents, by harmful worms, 
fungus, and bacteria which have been 
proven by centuries of human experience 
to cause many dreadful human diseases. 

The question is whether we want an 
inadequate food supply, many bearing 
worms, and fly and rat droppings, or a 
minute residue of a chemical whose 
safety has been proved by years of re- 
search by industry, by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, by the Food 
and Drug Administration, and by the 
United States Public Health Service. 

These agricultural chemicals are nec- 
essary to produce food. The Miller law 
makes it possible for growers to use these 
chemicals safely. This legislation pro- 
vides safety for you and your family 
every time you eat. 

In a few days the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee will take 
testimony on the question of chemical 
additives to food. The bill that I have 
introduced has for its purpose the pro- 
tection of the public. It spells out the 
rights and powers of the Food and Drug 
Administration. It sets up definite in- 
structions as to the procedure in the 
use of new additives which may be added 
to the food supply. 
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Mr. Larrick, of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, in a recent article in a 
current magazine indicated that there 
are about 750 different kinds of addi- 
tives and chemicals being used in food 
and out of that number, approximately 
150 to 200 had not been adequately tested 
or passed upon by the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

There is a tendency on the part of 
the public to confuse Public Law 518, 
passed in the 83d Congress and com- 
monly known as the Miller pesticides 
residue amendment, and legislation 
which will soon be considered to regulate 
additives or chemicals to food. In my 
opinion, Congress intended to regulate 
the pesticide chemicals entirely separate 
and apart from the so-called food addi- 
tives. The pesticide chemicals are now 
classified and regulated. The public is 
protected. As to the use of these agri- 
cultural pesticides, they must, of course, 
follow the directions on the label. 

The term pesticide chemical was de- 
fined clearly in Public Law 518. It does 
regulate pesticide chemicals in or on 
raw agricultural commodities. 

I believe there will be good legislation 
to follow the pattern of the provisions of 
the pesticide bill when new chemicals in 
food legislation is enacted. It will be 
good practice to require that industry 
using additives furnish sufficient and 
ample scientific evidence that the addi- 
tive is not harmful before its use is con- 
tinued. I believe these safeguards 
should go into effect before and not after 
the additive has been used. There is no 
reason why a first and full report on the 
pretesting of such additives should not be 
submitted to the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. 

Industry has made tremendous gains 
in producing a better food supply by the 
proper use of certain additives to that 
food supply. I have pointed out above 
the great contribution made to the pro- 
duction of food by the proper use of 
pesticides. Industry has made possible 
the full protection of many of the fine 
vegetables and fruits that we enjoy 
every day through the proper use of 
pesticides in controlling the enemies to 
that food supply. 

I trust full publicity to the pending 
hearings before the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee will be given. 
I feel properly conducted hearings will 
put to rest many wild rumors that the 
public consumes daily dangerous 
amounts of poison at every meal. There 
have been too many unfortunate state- 
ments indicating that cancer, blood dis- 
ease, and other mysterious ailments 
come from ingesting certain chemicals 
in our food supply. 

It may be that there is a tendency that 
cigarette smoking might be one small 
factor tending to lung disorders. How- 
ever, these ideas should not spread to the 
consumption of food. 

I would repeat that the food industry 
has been most careful to protect the 
public. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion does an excellent job of handling 
the problems of protecting the public. I 
believe the food industry and the admin- 
istration realizes that in a rapidly grow- 
ing industry and a tough economic world, 
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there may be some who might attempt 
to cut corners. Most of the industry 
and the Food and Drug Administration 
realizes that new food additive legisla- 
tion is needed. The pattern set by the 
Miller Pesticide Act could well stand out 
as an example of an approach and a pro- 
cedure for the adoption of a food additive 
amendment bill. 

I am sure when the committee meets 
in the near future they will have an 
interesting and informative hearing. I 
look forward to presenting my views to 
the committee. 


Employment of American Musicians and 
Service Employees in the Hotel Indus- 
try Should Be Our Guide in Reducing 
the Unjust Cabaret Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, steps are being taken at last to 
reduce the unjust and discriminatory so- 
called cabaret tax which was first im- 
posed as a temporary, emergency meas- 
ure during the First World War. This is 
the only excise tax remaining at the high 
wartime rate of 20 percent. 

The harmful effects of this tax on em- 
ployment of American musicians and 
employees in the hotel service trades is 
well known. Former Congressman An- 
drew J. Biemiller, AFL-CIO, director of 
legislation, has estimated that about 
50,000 jobs could be created for musi- 
cians and others by the repeal of this 
unfair tax. Also, he points out, this tax 
hurts the average man’s recreation 
haunts more than the big, expensive 
night clubs where spending runs high. 

Mr. Biemiller says: 

These 50,000 jobs need protection and the 
country should help, not hurt, a leisure oc- 
cupation that many Americans need and 
enjoy. 


The current lack of employment of 
American musicians is so pronounced as 
to threaten the very existence of music 
in our society. When we permit a falla- 
cious Federal tax policy to strike at the 
vitals of a basic culture we are indeed 
surrendering’ the main redoubts of our 
5 80 World to the enemies of our way of 

e. 

On January 30, 80 Democratic Mem- 
bers of this House signed a statement 
which said, among other things: 

We favor a revision of the tax law to close 
the loopholes in the 1954 act to eliminate 
unwarranted privileges and to provide tax 
adjustment for small-business men. 


I would like to take this occasion to 
commend my colleagues on the House 
Ways and Means Subcommittee and the 
subcommittee chairman, the able and 
distinguished gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Foranp], for overriding ad- 
ministration opposition and approving 
a bill to cut the 20-percent Federal tax 
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on night club and cabaret checks to 10 


percent. 

The gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Foranp] has stated publicly that 
he expected opposition to the reduction 
in the cabaret tax from do-gooders who 
think cabarets mean honky-tonks. And 
he said this infamous and discriminatory 
tax should be reduced to give our great 
hotel industry some much-needed relief. 

I agree, and I believe a majority of 
the Members of Congress agree, with the 
representatives of the Music Educators 
National Conference, the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, and other great 
national organizations that: 

No impediments of a financial nature, tax- 
wise, should be a deterrent to the future of 
the United States artist. Further, no deter- 
rents of a financial nature, taxwise, should 
be continued which stand between the mil- 
lions of people in the United States, all of 
whom have come through the United States 
school systems, and the right of these mil- 
lions of people to enjoy and participate in 
music whenever and wherever they find it, 
whether as performers or audience. 


It was a matter of widespread com- 
ment that Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell, in a recent radio interview, said 
he favored repeal of the cabaret tax. 
This put him at loggerheads with the 
Treasury Department which has all 
along recommended against enactment 
of any remedial legislation to reduce or 
repeal this unjust and discriminatory 
tax. 

This so-called cabaret tax has many 
ramifications and has led to unfortunate 
and unwise decisions by Federal officials 
which result in further hampering our 
small-business men in the restaurant and 
hotel industry. 

I desire to call attention of my col- 
leagues in the House to a recent ruling of 
the Internal Revenue Service concerning 
the application of the so-called cabaret 
tax to vending machines. Reference is 
made to Revenue Ruling 57-263, Internal 
Revenue Bulletin, June 17, 1957, page 48. 

The ruling holds generally that 
amounts received for food, refreshments, 
or merchandise dispensed by means of 
vending machines in an establishment 
which qualifies as a cabaret under sec- 
tion 4231 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 are subject to the tax imposed 
by that section—cabaret tax. The per- 
son receiving such payments is liable for 
the return and payment of the tax, 
whether he is the owner of the cabaret 
or a concessionaire. 

While the ruling specifically discusses 
amounts paid for food, refreshment, or 
merchandise, there is a distinct inference 
that amounts paid for service would be 
taxable also. 

Your attention is invited to the follow- 
ing language in the ruling: 

Under the provisions of section 4231 (6) 
of the Code, a tax is imposed upon all 
amounts paid for admission, refreshment, 
service, or merchandise, at any roof garden, 
cabaret, or other similar place furnishing a 
public performance for profit, by or for any 
patron or guest who is entitled to be present 
during any portion of such performance. 
That section also provides that the tax shall 
be returned and paid by the person receiving 
such payments. 
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The statute imposes the tax upon all 
amounts paid for admission, refreshment, 
service, or merchandise, at a cabaret, and 
there is no qualification with respect to how 
the serving or selling of food, refreshment, 
or merchandise must be accomplished. The 
law also provides that the person receiving 
such payments at a cabaret is liable for the 
tax thereon, and there is no provision that 
liability shall be limited to the owner or 
operator of the cabaret. Nor is there any 
statutory requirement that, where a conces- 
sionaire receives such payments, the con- 
cession must constitute a cabaret in and of 
itself for the payments to be subject to tax. 
The determination of who receives the pay- 
ments must be based upon the facts of each 
particular case, 


Likewise, it appears from a reading of 
the statute that there is no qualification 
with respect to how the selling of a serv- 
ice must be accomplished. It is, there- 
fore, submitted that amounts paid for 
telephone service—a pay telephone is a 
vending machine for selling a service—in 
an establishment furnishing a public 
performance, would be subject to the 
cabaret tax. Furthermore, the poor hat- 
check girl would obviously come under 
this ruling. So I suppose when we are 
out for dinner at a place furnishing en- 
tertainment we will have to add a nickel 
to the quarter for the hat-check girl, so 
she can take care of the cabaret tax on 
her little fee. 

‘This ruling accomplishes the ridiculous 
in arbitrary, literal interpretation of the 
law with no regard whatsoever for the 
reasonableness of its application. Most 
establishments subject to the cabaret tax 
are open for business from 16 to 20 hours 
per day. During that period, there is 
entertainment for not more than 3 or 4 
hours. The only income taxable is that 
derived from patrons who are entitled to 
be present during any portion of the en- 
tertainment. There is no possible way 
in which the proprietor or the conces- 
sionaire can determine what proportion 
of the income from vending machines is 
attributable to patrons entitled to be 
present during the entertainment. Let 
us say a package of cigarettes is obtained 
from a vending machine in an establish- 
ment where there is public entertain- 
ment. When receipts of the machine are 
checked for tax purposes there is no 
possible way to determine whether that 
package of cigarettes was purchased by 
a patron entitled to be present for the 
entertainment, or by a person who 
dropped in the establishment simply to 
get a package of cigarettes. And since 
it is the practice of the Internal Revenue 
Service to send agents into an establish- 
ment to determine from on-the-spot ob- 
servation the proportion of gross revenue 
attributable to patrons entitled to be 
present during the entertainment and 
then to apply retroactively that propor- 
tion to the gross income of the establish- 
ment for a 3-year period, we can assume 
that revenues from vending machines 
will be included in the tax base for future 
assessments of this tax. 

Under the theory of this ruling, a tele- 
phone company which places a pay tele- 
phone booth in the establishment; re- 
tains control over it; receives the pro- 
ceeds from it; pays the operating ex- 
penses; and provides the necessary main- 
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tenance and service, would be liable for 
the return and the payment of the tax 
on the receipts from the telephone. Fur- 
ther, telephone companies throughout 
the United States would be liable for the 
tax over the past 3 years together with 
the interest and penalties. 

Obviously, such a result is ridiculous 
but it does illustrate the fact that this 
burdensome tax which was originally in- 
tended to be a wartime tax on luxury 
entertainment has now become a 20-per- 
cent income tax on the gross income de- 
rived in or about any restaurant, tav- 
ern, hotel or other establishment serv- 
ing the public by selling food and bev- 
erage for consumption on the premises 
where, practically, any entertainment is 
provided. 

Thus, it would appear that this tax on 
entertainment, which has already put 
thousands of musicians out of work and 
which has long since become a serious 
deterrent to the advancement of one of 
our basic cultural arts—namely music, is 
now spreading out under rulings of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue like the ten- 
tacles of an octopus to grab income from 
other fields. 

The complete text of the ruling to 
which I refer is as follows: 


SECTION 4231.—ImpostTion or Tax (ApmIs- 
SIONS)—REVENUVE RULING 57-263 


(Reference: Internal Revenue Bulletin, June 
17, 1957, p. 48) 

Amounts received as payments for food, 
refreshment, or merchandise dispensed by 
means of vending machines in an establish- 
ment which qualifies as a cabaret under 
section 4231 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, are subject to the tax imposed by 
that section. Amounts received for photo- 
graphic or checking services are also taxable. 
The person receiving such payments is Hable 
for the return and payment of the tax, 
whether he is the owner of the cabaret or a 
concessionaire, 

Advice has been requested whether 
amounts paid for food, refreshment, or mer- 
chandise dispensed by means of vending 
machines in an establishment which quali- 
fies as a cabaret are subject to cabaret tax; 
if so, it has been requested that a determi- 
nation be made as to the person liable for 
the return and payment of the tax in the 
situations described below. 

1. A cabaret owner or operator rents cer- 
tain vending machines which he places in his 
cabaret for the dispensing of food, refresh- 
ment, and cigarettes to patrons. The cabaret 
owner or operator has control over the ma- 
chines, pays the operating expenses, main- 
tains them, and receives all the proceeds 
therefrom. Under the rental agreement, the 
owner of the machines receives either a flat 
rate each month or an amount equal to a 
percentage of the gross receipts from the 
machines. 

2. A cabaret owner or operator grants to 
another person rights to concessions in the 
cabaret. The concessions include the opera- 
tion of food, refreshment, and cigarette- 
vending machines, the photographing of cus- 
tomers, and the maintenance of checking 
facilities. Under the terms of the agreement 
between the parties, the concessionaire re- 
ceives the proceeds from the concessions, 
pays the operating expenses, provides neces- 
sary maintenance and service, and has con- 
trol over the vending machines and the 
photographic and checking facilities. The 
concessionaire pays the cabaret owner a flat 
rate for the concessions rights or an amount 
equal to a percentage of the gross receipts 
derived from the concessions, 
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Under the provisions of section 4231 (6) 
of the code, a tax is imposed upon all amounts 
paid for admission, refreshment, service, or 
merchandise, at any roof garden, cabaret, or 
other similar place furnishing a public per- 
formance for profit, by or for any patron or 
guest who is entitled to be present during 
any portion of such performance. That sec- 
tion also provides that the tax shall be re- 
turned and paid by the person receiving such 
payments. 

The statute imposes the tax upon all 
amounts paid for admission, refreshment, 
service, or merchandise, at a cabaret, and 
there is no qualification with respect to how 
the serving or selling of food, refreshment, or 
merchandise must be accomplished. The law 
also provides that the person receiving such 
payments at a cabaret is liable for the tax 
thereon, and there is no provision that lia- 
bility shall be limited to the owner or opera- 
tor of the cabaret. Nor is there any statu- 
tory requirement that, where a concession- 
aire receives such payments, the concession 
must constitute a cabaret In and of itself for 
the payments to be subject to tax. The de- 
termination of who receives the payments 
must be based upon the facts of each par- 
ticular case. 

It is held that amounts paid for food, re- 
freshment, or merchandise at a cabaret are 
subject to tax even though such items are 
dispensed by means of vending machines. 
It is further held that, under the circum- 
stances described in (1) above, the cabaret 
owner or operator who rents and operates the 
vending machines is the person receiving the 
payments for the food, refreshment, or mer- 
chandise within the meaning of section 4231 
(6) of the code, and he is liable for the return 
and payment of the tax on the total receipts 
from the machines. Under such circum- 
stances, the owner of the machines is not 
liable for rental of the machines, regardless 
of the basis upon which the rental payments 
are made. 

On the other hand, it is held, that under 
the circumstances described in (2) above, 
the concessionaire is the person receiving 
the payments for the food, refreshment, or 
merchandise, and he is liable for the return 
and payment of the tax on the total receipts 
from the machines. A photographic or 
checking concession is considered to provide 
a service within the meaning of the statute 
and fixed amounts paid by patrons of the 
cabaret for such service are subject to the 
eabaret tax. Under these circumstances, the 
cabaret owner or operator is not liable for 
tax on amounts paid to him for the conces- 
sions rights regardless of the basis upon 
which payments are made. 


The Dangers of Khrushchevism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 12, 1957 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
CHARLES E. Potter has contributed to the 
July 1957 issue of the magazine Western 
World an article entitled “The Dangers 
of Khrushchevyism.” This is the Sena- 
tor’s statement in a debate with Pietro 
Nenni, of Italy, on the question, IS 
Khrushehey less dangerous than Stalin?” 

In view of the timeliness of the article 
and under leave to extend my remarks 
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in the Recorp, I include Senator Porrsr’s 
statement: 
THE DANGERS OF KHRUSHCHEVISM 
(By Hon. CHARLES EDWARD POTTER, of 
Michigan) 

The Soviet Union is a great world power. 
As such, it is potentially dangerous to the 
Western World in the same manner as is 
another powerful bull in a single cornfield. 

The questions which face the West today 
are how dangerous is the U. S. S. R., and 
what makes it more or less dangerous? Are 
Russians fed on false propaganda more to be 
feared than would be an informed Russian 
people; a successful Soviet Union or an eco- 
nomically depressed Soviet? A Russia with 
increased relaxations and consumer goods, or 
a Russian people harnessed tragically to an 
economy geared solely to the production of a 
war machine and heavy industry? 

I propose to defend these propositions: 

That post-Stalin Soviet policies, economic, 
and political, are making the Soviet Union 
stronger industrially and militarily. 

That there is no basis for believing that 
communism’s objective of world domination 
has changed. 

That, from the standpoint of the West, 
a little Soviet relaxation is more dangerous 
than none at all. 

That while the very long-range, unfore- 
seeable ultimate effect of post-Stalin in- 
ternal relaxation may sometime modify the 
Soviet dictatorship and its goals, the West 
faces a period during which it will be more 
difficult, not less, to counter Soviet pressures 
clothed with smiles. 

That if we do not have the stamina and 
staying power we will lose the battle. 


TWO VARIANTS OF SOVIET POLICY 


Up to the present time, we have observed 
two apparent variations of Soviet policy and 
attitude. They are sufficiently at variance 
to invite a comparison, and may afford 
some guideline as to a future course for the 
Western World: 

The first is the one-man principle of dic- 
tatorship of Stalin and his predecessors, 
with its Siberia, its terror, its network of 
police, its tron fist that brooked no ques- 
tioning and no discussion, its predominant 
policy of shouting and threats against cap- 
italism and western imperialism. 

The second is what we shall for the pur- 
pose of definition call Khrushchevism, the 
policy which stems from the collective lead- 
ership of the group of men who, with some 
violent changes of personnel, have ruled 
Russia since the death of Stalin in 1953. 

Now I believe this new facade of Khru- 
shchevism is simply a new, more effective 
planned device to achieve Stalinist ends, 
and therefore is more dangerous than 
Stalinism. 


THE SMILES OF THE SOVIETS 


To the western observer, it has shown 
itself more responsive to experimentation, 
more accessible to its own intelligentsia 
and technical groups than did the Soviet 
with its former leadership. It has also 
shown itself apparently more flexible in its 
dealings with the rest of the world, and has 
given evidence that it can learn by its 
mistakes. 

It is my opinion that in this added flex- 
ibility lies a much graver danger to the 
Western World than in the blunt iron fist 
of Stalin. And this is true principally be- 
cause the Soviet Union itself has not changed 
in its objectives since Khrushchevism took 
over. The actions of the Soviet Union in 
the October revolution in Hungary indi- 
cated beyond a doubt that this smiling face 
of Khrushchevism is nothing more than a 
working facade. 

Now, to put it in simple language, if the 
Soviet dictatorship wants to continue in 
power, it needs primarily several things. In 
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peacetime it must be assured of continued 
economic health and greater production, and 
further perfection of its war potential. In 
time of emergency it must know that the 
bulk of its citizenry will say “my country 
right or wrong, free or slave,” and take up 
arms in its defense. And it must so arrange 
its relations with the outside world that it 
can exist along with it, annex parts of it, 
and ultimately take it over completely. 

Ehrushchevism is furthering all three of 
these objectives. 

First, let us look at how Khrushchevism 
has affected the Soviet economic picture. 

The development of basic, heavy and arms 
industries is the principal objective of the 
Soviet economy, with consumer goods, 
manufactures, and living standards playing 
@ secondary role. Every 5-year plan—and 
Russia is now in her sixth—has scored tre- 
mendously in this principal objective. I 
have been particularly interested in watch- 
ing this phase of Soviet development be- 
cause my Own State of Michigan in the key- 
stone of the Great Lakes industrial heart- 
land. This vast midcontinent area, reach- 
ing north and south of the Canadian border, 
has been called the Arsenal of Democracy. 

Now, from the best information we have 
available, let us take a quick look at Soviet 
achievements in this field during the 5-year 
plan embracing the 1951-55 period. 

In 1950, Soviet production of steel was 
27.3 million tons, and in 1955, 45.3 million 
tons. By 1955, the U. S. S. R. had nearly 
doubled its 1950 production of 91.2 billion 
kilowatt hours of electric power. In natural 
gas the Soviet went up from 6.2 billion cubic 
meters in 1950 to 10.4 billion in 1955. Crude 
petroleum output in the Soviet increased 
75 percent from 1950 to 1955. In 1950, the 
country produced 261.1 million metric tons 
of coal, and in 1955, 391 million. Lumber 
production rose from 49.5 million cubic 
meters in 1950 to 70 million in 1955. Soviet 
cement production went from 10.2 million 
metric tons in 1950 to 22.5 in 1955. Iron ore 
production was 37.7 million metric tons in 
1950 and no less than 71.9 in 1955. 

British economist Peter Wiles sums up the 
picture pretty well in a consideration of the 
subject featured in The Soviet Economy, a 
Discussion. He says: “Perhaps the most im- 
portant fact in all modern economics is that 
this rate of growth is higher in the manu- 
facturing industry of the Soviet Union than 
in that of any free country at the period of 
its maximum development, let alone now. 

“Rich countries—as the Communist coun- 
tries will be, have more strategic and diplo- 
matic strength than poor ones—as the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization countries will 
one day be, relatively speaking. They can 
offer better terms of trade. They can bribe 
more politicians, finance more spies, enter- 
tain more delegations. The Communist 
threat is thus partly one of economic growth. 
In reply to it neither virtuous conduct nor 
cultural freedom are altogether enough. 
The western rate of economic growth must 
also be stepped up.“ 

Let us now return to what has happened to 
this production since Khrushchevism took 
over in the Soviet. The one thing outside 
of an attack by an external power which 
would seriously impede this phenomenal 
production schedule in the fields of basic 
arms and heavy industries, would be the 
workers themselves. And what evidence do 
we have that the Russian people would 
undertake such an economic or political 
revolt more at this time than any other? 

It is no secret that there has always been 
a hope in the Western World that political 
and social tensions within the Soviet Union 
would develop which would eventually be- 
come the explosive Waterloo of the commu- 
nistic dictatorship, and bring about a govern- 
ment more representative of the Russian 
people. And it is also very evident that 
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under the Soviet planned economy, this phe- 
nomenal growth of basic, heavy and arms 
industries has not been paralleled by similar 
strides in agriculture, trade or service indus- 
tries. Nor has it done very much to raise 
the level of living of the people. 

So back in 1951 my colleagues of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations tried 
to get some facts about the extent of the 
tensions which would normally develop 
under such a society. They had a study 
made by experts on the tensions then exist- 
ing within the Soviet Union, and 4 years ago, 
right after the death of Stalin, brought it 
up to date. 

In an early part of the analysis, the com- 
mittee warns against the illusion that be- 
cause dissatisfaction existed in Russia, an 
armed and organized revolt was imminent at 
that time. It even questioned if those who 
were dissatisfied would necessarily disaffect 
from the Soviet Union and its Communist 
regime in case of a military showdown with 
the West. It then identified and mapped 
the areas of tension within the Soviet so- 
ciety, pointing out and documenting the 
special grievances of the young people, intel- 
lectuals, religious believers, ethnic minori- 
ties, professional soldiers, workers, peasants, 
slave laborers and their families. It named 
these as the potential allies of the Western 
World who might eventually be appealed to 
and mobilized. 

Now the question is, have these tensions 
decreased or increased under Khrushchev- 
ism? All available evidence points to the 
fact that they have decreased because 
Khrushchevism has given a few carrots to 
the Russian people in relaxations and con- 
sumer goods in order to keep them working. 
Reports indicate the relaxations have not 
been numerous, nor would they be particu- 
larly satisfying to us of the Western World. 
Any relaxations, nevertheless, tend to lessen 
tensions and make a people less disposed to 
revolt against their existing government, or 
desert in a war emergency. 

So the people of Russia, long crushed in the 
vise of dictatorship which permitted them 
none of the normal freedoms and movement 
and acquisitions needed for the healthy life 
and comfort of human beings, are feeling a 
lot happier about things when some of their 
human contours are permitted to stretch a 
bit at long last. It is hard for somebody in 
the Western World to accept the fact that 
freedom to talk a little more freely in a 
cafe, to criticize Government policies even 
mildly, and the indulgence in an occasional 
orange, a lipstick, gadget or bowl of straw- 
berries can make a people forget its griev- 
ances. But when you haven't had these 
things for as long as the Russian people 
haven't, they do. They are in fact a useful, 
perhaps an essential safety valve. 


NOTHING NEW IN KHRUSHCHEVISM 


Now, what has happened in the rest of 
the world since Khrushchevism went into 
effect? 

To begin with, the world needs reminding 
that the blow-hot blow-cold foreign policy of 
the Soviet Union under Khrushchevism is 
not by any means a new policy. 

Under Stalin and his predecessors com- 
munism also played the opportunist game 
and jumped on any bandwagon headed for 
the locale it wanted to penetrate, and put on 
any mask necessary to achieve its ends. Un- 
der Khrushchevism the collective leadership 
has been climbing on all the bandwagons 
at once, or climbing off allof them. And the 
Soviet has been changing mask after mask, 
until it is increasingly difficult for the rest of 
the world to find out when the thing is 
peeled down to the skin. 

In the months before the Hungarian 
debacle, Khrushchevism had begun to per- 
suade the Western World that Russia might 
be willing to play fair ball. It was only when 
the Hungarians took them at their word and 
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tried to step out from under the pressure 
of the Soviet Union that it had to pull off 
all its masks and reveal the same brute dic- 
tatorship which existed before Stalin’s 
death—or as an alternative lose satellite 
Hungary, and probably all of the satellites in 
a chain revolutionary reaction. 

Confusion piled up on confusion as the 
Soviet monster began talking more than ever 
out of both sides of its political mouth. 
Segments of the Western World began to 
break off from other segments on important 
issues. Khrushchevism may very well have 
had an influence on what happened at Suez. 
And before the policy of the Soviet Union in 
Hungary pushed Tito back to his normal 
state of belligerence to the brand of com- 
munistic dictatorship across its borders, the 
Yugoslav leader was relaxing sufficiently to 
permit a visit from the Soviet chieftains. It 
prevented any lag of production in the Soviet 
Union, thus enabling the Kremlin massively 
to industrialize Red China, and through this, 
help to head off any possible revolt in this 
brother Communist dictatorship. 

Under other than Khrushchevism, I do 
not believe that NATO would have dared 
reduce its forces. Ceylon would not have 
invited the British out. Iceland would not 
have asked the United States to remove its 
bases. And certainly the U. S. S. R. would 
not have responded to our open skies pro- 
posal, however deceitfully, under any but 
Krushchevism. 

This respectability has permitted the 
President of the United States to shake 
hands with the Russian rulers, and Queen 
Elizabeth of England to entertain them. 
Smaller and less developed countries have in- 
creasingly thrown out a more or less nerv- 
ous red carpet for the Soviet chieftains. 

Under the increasingly blow-hot blow-cold 
foreign policy, more goods are actually going 
to the Soviet Union itself, and to its fellow 
dictatorship, Communist China. 


EXCHANGES BENEFIT U. 8. S. R. 


Announcement was made soon after the 
debut of Krushchevism that books from the 
Western World would now be permitted in 
the Soviet Union. Outside the Iron Cur- 
tain there was rejoicing. Now books of po- 
litical science and political and social phi- 
losophy would bring new hopes to the Rus- 
sian people. Histories would be read—his- 
tories written with a minimum of bias; 
novels and critical literature depicting civili- 
zations other than their own would bring 
them vistas of freedom. 

But what actually happened? 

Evidence clearly shows now that in 1955 
the Leningrad Public Library in ordering its 
books aimed at supplying Soviet scientific 
workers and engineers with information on 
the latest achievements in science and tech- 
nology and not history, philosophy or belles 
lettres. Industrial establishments and re- 
search institutions in Leningrad were given 
first consideration, and the Library of the 
Academy of Sciences. Primarily the library 
was satisfying the requests of the leading 
branches of industry—aircraft and trans- 
portation, machinery, metallurgy, machine 
building, electric machinery, turbines, ships, 
radio engineering, and so forth. Books were 
ordered on problems of automation, tele- 
mechanics, electronics, television, the pro- 
duction of artificial fibers, fabrics and foot- 
wear, the food industry and the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture. An attempt was also 
made to incorporate in the library's collec- 
tions continuations of multivolume works 
in chemistry and the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences, including atomic physics. 

There has been a wider exchange of tech- 
nologists and scientists between the Soviet 
and the West under Khrushchevism. But it 
looks as if the advantage has been pretty 
much on the side of the Soviet Union. They 
have learned how to breed better cattle, build 
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better tractors and houses, collect some good 
technical information. I cannot speak for 
other countries in the Western World, but 
when the United States sent my colleagues, 
Senators RUSSELL Lone of the State of Louisi- 
ana and Henry Jackson of the State of Wash- 
ington along with Gen. Nathan F. Twining, 
Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force, 
into the Soviet, they saw very little of what 
they wanted to see. 

What about the new underdeveloped na- 
tions groping for a way of life which will put 
them in step with modern living and tech- 
nological development? 

For long, the new bureaucratic technicians 
and managerial classes of these countries 
have been looking over the western democ- 
racies and the communistic dictatorships 
and making a rather observing checklist as 
to the debits and credits of both in relation 
to their own countries. 

One of the things which has kept have-not 
nations eager to expand economically, away 
from communism, has been the apparently 
necessary rigidities of Stalinism required to 
attain a technological success. These under- 
developed countries eye the Soviet technolog- 
ical progress with considerable envy, but 
nevertheless cringe at the picture of Stalin 
whipping the people of a nation into a higher 
technical development, like animals at a 
plow. 

EFFECT ON FREE PEOPLES 


At the same time these groups were well 
aware that their underdeveloped countries 
needed stable governments, and a degree of 
planning of the consumption of goods and 
the investment of money and power, They 
felt if they were to attain the same goals as 
the Soviet in the same period of time, they 
needed a strictly disciplined order. 

But with the relaxation of controls in the 
Soviet, the individual's freedom did not seem 
to be so much threatened. These nations 
began to roll the thought around in their 
top level conferences that perhaps they could 
have a degree of planning and a disciplined 
social order, and still have the substance of 
individual freedoms. 

Not the least sensitive target of Khru- 
shchevism are the free peoples. These peo- 
ples dearly want peace—so dearly that they 
are prepared to grasp at the slightest indi- 
cation of Soviet good will in the hope that 
it will turn out to be the real thing, or at 
least a forerunner of that domestication of 
the Soviet bear which they have constantly 
been told is inevitable. Not even the savage 
Hungarian repression has quite destroyed 
their faith that the Kremlin, if only in self- 
defense, will soon agree to call its offensive 
off and settled down to some sort of peace 
with the rest of the world. Therefore, these 
peoples instinctively support any move for 
negotiations with the U. S. S. R., leap at any 
disarmament hint, however phony, and even, 
to some extent, swallow any domestic sug- 
gestions that the free countries can now 
safely cut their oppressively heavy armament 
budgets since the Soviet under Khrushchev 
is no longer a military danger, or is not so 
much of a danger. 

This is Khrushchevism at its most effec- 
tive, for I cannot believe the free peoples and 
governments would be quite so eager if the 
situation in the U. S. S. R. had remained the 
same as under Stalin and his predecessors. 

This attitude certainly raises vital ques- 
tions: Will the Western World remember that 
Stalin’s face and all it means lies behind 
the smiling mask which Khrushchevism in- 
termittently shows to the world? And will 
the underdeveloped nations who are checking 
the debits and credits of democracy against 
those of communism remember what is un- 
der the future changing masks of Khru- 
shchevism? 

Probably not, unless the West remains con- 
tinually alert and reminded. 


1957 
SENATE 


SATURDAY, Jury 13, 1957 


(Legislative day of Monday, July 8, 1957) 


The Senate met at 9:30 o’clock a. m., 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O God of grace and glory, in whose 
Jove and wisdom lies all our help and 
hope, in these hectic and explosive days 
may we be strengthened with might and 
our jaded souls refreshed as Thou dost 
lead us into green pastures and beside 
still waters. 

Spirit of purity and grace, 

Our weakness pitying see, 

O make our hearts Thy dwelling place, 

And worthier of Thee. 


Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Friday, July 12, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


TEXANS OF CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 
ORIGIN 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, some people may think of the Com- 
munists as being shrewd, calculating, 
and devastating in their propaganda. 
But the facts are that when they make 
a “blooper,” in the words of the late Fio- 
rella La Guardia “it’s a ‘beaut’.” 

Texas is very proud of its residents of 
Czechoslovakian descent. They have 
contributed as much to our State as any 
other group, and they are Texans right 
down to the core. 

Stanley Walker, the distinguished au- 
thor, and Texan, tells the story today of 
the Communist Czech news agency 
which became somewhat confused. It 
carried a story that Czechs living in 
Texas had returned for visits to their 
homeland and found it attractive. 

The Communist news agency caps this 
tale by claiming that these Texans plan 
to return to Czechoslovakia for keeps. 

Mr. President, as Stanley Walker 
points out, this is the kind of story that 
will produce nothing but laughter 
everywhere outside the Iron Curtain. 
The thought of a Texan returning to 
Czechoslovakia is just plain incredible. 

Mr. Walker cites the case of Mr. Jo- 
seph Zvolanek, who was misquoted by 
the Communist news agency. My deep 
sympathies go to him for the fraud that 
was perpetrated in his name. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Walker’s article—as printed this morn- 
ing in the New York Herald Tribune— 
be printed in the body of this RECORD 
at this point in my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

July 13, 1957] 
PRAGUE Sruss TOE on Texas—ForMER CZECHS 
Scorn RETURN TO THE OLD COUNTRY 
(By Stanley Walker) 

TEMPLE, Tex., July 12.—All of Texas is 
chuckling today because the Communist 
machine in Czechoslovakia has made one of 
the biggest propaganda blunders of the age. 

Yesterday, the Czech news agency, which 
apparently doesn’t know the difference be- 
tween Texas and East Kazakhstan, released 
a story from Prague in which it was asserted 
that Texans of Czechoslovakian birth return- 
ing to their homeland for visits found the 
country so alluring and attractive they plan 
to go back and live there permanently. 

This story was sent to all parts of the 
world, and the world, outside of the Iron 
Curtain, is having a big laugh. 

Apparently, the Communists do not know 
that it is a part of American folklore that 
a Texan is a man who sends CARE packages 
to the residents of Westchester County, that 
a man would rather be born a Texan than 
be President, that a Texan is 9 feet tall 
when he walks in any of the other 47 States, 
and that a Texan considers the rest of the 
country, including Bridgeport, Conn., a 
province of Texas. 

The Czech News Agency then compounded 
its error by quoting Joseph Zvolanek, a na- 
tive of Czechoslovakia who has lived happily 
in Texas for nearly 50 years. Mr. Zvolanek, 
making his first journey to his homeland in 
25 years, was quoted as saying, “I like it here 
so much that I shall settle my affairs in 
America and return in the spring for good.” 

Just today, Mr. Zvolanek returned to his 
small cottage in Temple after a flight from 
New York to Houston, a night in the Rice 
Hotel there and an automobile ride back 
home. I spoke to him. He said he was glad 
to be back home. And then he was shocked, 
bewildered and finally hurt when he learned 
that he was being used by the Communists 
in the land of his birth for propaganda pur- 
poses. He labeled the story a black-as-coal 
lie. 

“I no say that.“ he exclaimed. “I no say 
that. This country best in the world. No 
country better in the world. This is a fine 
people * * * I no say that.” 

Mr. Zvolanek has been a shoe repairman 
in Texas for 48 years, but being a shoemaker 
in Texas is just a bit different, because he 
was able to return to Czechoslovakia in 1921 
and 1932. And what he really said to the 
Czech reporters was that he might return for 
a visit sometime again. 

I talked to Mr. Zvolanek and found him 
to be as much a Texan as I am. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine his finding another part of 
the world more alluring. His son, Joe, Jr., 
38, who helps run the shoe-repair business, 
drove the old man home from Houston. He's 
a Texan, too. 

The father said he returned to the old 
country to see his sister, a retired school- 
teacher, and to try to settle a small estate. 
He said his family owned a house worth 
about $10,000 and that he wanted to transfer 
its title to his sister, but failed because of 
government redtape. 

There are many Czechs around Temple. 
They are happy, doing well, and devoted to 
their adopted land. They would no more 
think of returning to Czechoslovakia for 
good than they would move to Rhode Island, 
say. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to make a very brief com- 
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ment. concerning the Senate, the press, 
and the country. 

We have had a week of extremely able 
debate, which is setting the stage for the 
important vote on Tuesday. There are 
still several speeches to be made. How- 
ever, I doubt that it will be necessary for 
the Senate to remain in session late this 
evening. I am hopeful that before the 
session concludes today it will be possible 
to reach an agreement with the minority 
leader which will permit us to make an 
adjustment in the schedule announced 
yesterday, so the Senate may convene at 
a little later hour if the speeches are 
shorter than anticipated, or fewer in 
number. T shall make an announce- 
ment to the Senate when an agreement 
is reached. 

I believe all my colleagues will agree 
that the debate thus far has been en- 
lightening, and not the kind to be missed. 
I believe they will realize that further 
enlightenment will come from continued 
attendance upon sessions of the Senate. 

As was pointed out last night by both 
the minority leader and myself, the 
unanimous-consent agreement does not 
preclude motions which would otherwise 
be in order. I have no reason to an- 
ticipate such motions, but I do anticipate 
that there will be quorum calls from 
time to time. 

The climate which has been created 
in the Senate is the kind that leads to 
constructive achievement, For this re- 
sult every Senator who has participated 
is responsible. There has been a display 
of forbearance and there have been mu- 
tual efforts at understanding. Senators 
have demonstrated restraint, tolerance, 
and a general attempt to comprehend 
controversial points of view. 

I am very proud of the very tolerant 
and objective manner in which Senators 
have spoken; I am proud of the manner 
in which the press has reported their 
speeches; and I am particularly proud 
of the way those speeches have been re- 
ceived by the American people. I have 
received many communications on both 
sides of the question. They express deep 
conviction. : 

However, they have been restrained 
and reasoned communications, commu- 
nications, calculated to appeal to a 
reasonable man, not because of threat 
or force, but because the author thought 
he was right, because he thought his 
case was just, and because he thought 
he could support it on the basis of the 
merits. I hope we may continue to op- 
erate in that spirit in the Senate, in the 
press, and in the country. 

I am not in a position to say that in 
the days ahead there will be no long 
sessions. Iam not in a position to assure 
anyone that the Senate will not sit 
around the clock. I am not in a posi- 
tion to say that we shall not be here 
when the leaves drop in the fall. I am 
only in a position to say that I hope 
that will not be the case. 

However, I think it would be very pre- 
mature, this early in the debate, to have 
any motion pictures made of Senators 
spending all night in sessions of the 
Senate. 
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I anticipate that the debate will be 
long, and that Senators with strong con- 
victions will express themselves fully. 
However, I have such confidence in the 
Senate and in the country that I be- 
lieve the answer which will come will 
be one which will make all America 
proud of this great deliberative body. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
order entered yesterday provided for a 
morning hour today for the transaction 
of routine business. Such business is 
now in order. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. SMATHERS, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Forelgn Commerce, without 
amendment: 

H. R. 3775. An act to amend section 20b of 
the Interstate Commerce Act in order to re- 
quire the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to consider, in stock modification plans, the 
assents of controlled or controlling stock- 
holders, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
610). 

By Mr. SMATHERS, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

H. R. 3625. An act to amend section 214 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, to 
prevent the use of arbitrary stock par values 
to evade Interstate Commerce Commission 
jurisdiction (Rept. No. 611). 


BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


A bill and joint resolutions were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT: 

S. 2541. A bill to permit the Secretary of 
the Interior to fix the size of farm units on 
Federal reclamation projects at more than 
160 irrigable acres in certain circumstances, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Barretr when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (by request): 
S8. J. Res. 120. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the sale of a certain number of mer- 
chant-type vessels to French citizens; and 

S. J. Res. 121. Joint resolution to authorize 
the sale of a Liberty-type vessel to the George 
Steamship Corp.; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


INCREASED SIZE OF FARM UNITS 
ON FEDERAL RECLAMATION PROJ- 


ECTS IN CERTAIN CIRCUM- 
STANCES 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
amending the land limitation provisions 
of the reclamation law, and I ask that 
the bill be appropriately referred. 

Mr. President, the 160-acre limitation 
provision of the reclamation law is out- 
moded and obsolete, and has outlived its 
usefulness, and should be amended to 
provide for enlarged farm units which 
will be economically feasible and ade- 
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quate to provide a profitable family 
farming enterprise. On the older proj- 
ects it was possible in many instances to 
support a family on 160 acres, but in 
recent years it has become increasingly 
difficult to do so. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation has permitted units over 160 
acres for many settlers, and by regulation 
320 acres for a man and wife. Laws have 
been enacted by the Congress permitting 
homesteads in excess of 160 acres on a 
good many projects. Water has long 
since been applied to the lower and more 
desirable areas. Projects are now being 
constructed at higher elevations, with 
shorter growing seasons, and where the 
soil conditions and the topography all 
indicate the absolute necessity for much 
larger farms. In addition, providing a 
supplemental supply of water for exist- 
ing projects invariably presents difficult 
land limitation problems. To be realis- 
tic, the law should be amended to meet 
the changing conditions of the times. 

Mr. President, my bill will, if enacted, 
enable the Secretary of the Interior in 
the public interest to establish farm units 
in excess of 160 acres where soil condi- 
tions, elevation, topography, climate, and 
long-range capabilities of the land war- 
rant larger units. 

Mr. President, the bill provides that 
recordable contracts under section 46 
of the act of May 25, 1926, shall not be 
required when such contracts provide for 
the payment of interest to the United 
States on that portion of the construc- 
tion charges on land in excess of the land 
limitation provisions of the reclamation 
law, when the works of such project de- 
liver a supplemental supply of water for 
irrigation or where water is delivered for 
the irrigation of lands which have been 
cultivated for the raising of crops for 
more than 10 years prior to the author- 
ization of such project. The interest 
rate is set in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Small Projects Act of last 
year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2541) to permit the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to fix the size of 
farm units on Federal reclamation proj- 
ects at more than 160 irrigable acres in 
certain circumstances, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Barrett, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That whenever, after 
investigation requested by the governor of 
an affected State to determine the economic 
adequacy of the land-limitation provisions 
of the Federal reclamation laws, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior determines that more 
than 160 irrigable acres on a project subject 
to the Federal reclamation laws (act of June 
17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts amendatory 
thereof or supplementary thereto) is neces- 
sary for the support of an average-sized fam- 
ily at a suitably profitable level on that proj- 
ect or any part of it compatible with the 
maintenance of irrigated agriculture as a 
component of a sound and stable society, 
and for the success of the project, he is au- 
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thorized, upon terms and conditions satis- 
factory to him, to waive the limit of 160 ir- 
rigable acres which now appears in the third 
sentence of section 46 of the act of May 25, 
1926 (44 Stat. 636, 649, 43 U. S. C., sec. 423e), 
and the limits of 160 irrigable acres and 320 
acres in all, which appear in section 8 of the 
act of August 13, 1953 (67 Stat. 566, 568, 43 
U. S. O., sec. 451h), and to substitute there- 
for such greater acreage or acreages as in 
his judgment is called for in order to accom- 
plish the purposes aforesaid. In making his 
determination under this section, the Secre- 
tary shall give consideration to the elevation 
and climate of the project lands, their to- 
pography and soils, the crops to which they 
are best adapted, and long-range estimates 
of their earning capacity, and he may, in the 
light of these factors, fix varying maximum 
sizes for the farm units on the project. 

Sec. 2. Nothing contained in this act shall 
alter the force or effect of any contract 
heretofore entered into under the Federal 
reclamation laws, as amended and supple- 
mented, or forbid, where such contract 
exists, the continued delivery of water to 
lands held by owners who are entitled to 
receive the same consistently with the third 
sentence of section 46 of the aforesaid act 
of May 25, 1926, as amended, and section 8 
of the act of August 13, 1953. Nothing con- 
tained in this act shall affect or be appli- 
cable to any project which has been exempt 
by act of Congress from the excess land 
provisions of the Federal reclamation laws 
and nothing contained in section 1 of this 
act shall affect or be applicable to any proj- 
ect with respect to which excess land provi- 
sions have been prescribed by act of Congress 
which are different from the general excess 
land provisions of the Federal reclamation 
laws. 

Sec 3. Section 46 of the act of May 25, 
1926, is hereby amended by adding the fol- 
lowing: “Provided further, That the afore- 
said recordable contracts shall not be re- 
quired when such contract or contracts with 
irrigation districts provide for the payment 
to the United States of interest on that pro- 
portion of the construction charges attrib- 
utable to lands within such district or dis- 
tricts held in excess of the land limitation 
provisions of the reclamation law. This pro- 
viso shall be applicable only when the 
works of such project or division of a proj- 
ect deliver a supplemental supply of water 
for irrigation or when water is delivered for 
the irrigation of lands which have been sub- 
jected to cultivation for the production of 
agricultural crops for more than 10 years 
prior to the authorization of such project or 
division of a project. Such interest shall be 
at the rate determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, by estimating the average an- 
nual yield to maturity, on the basis of daily 
closing market bid quotations or prices dur- 
ing the month of May preceding the fiscal 
year in which the loan is made, on all out- 
standing marketable obligations of the 
United States having a maturity date of 15 
or more years from the first day of such 
month of May, and by adjusting such esti- 
mated average annual yield to the nearest 
one-eighth of 1 percent at the beginning 
of the fiscal year preceding the date on 
which the contract is executed.” 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVESTI- 
GATE STATUS OF FORCES 
TREATY WITH JAPAN, RELATING 


TO THE GIRARD CASE—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, for well 
over a month the executive, judicial, and 
legislative branches of our Government 
have been greatly concerned with the 
case of Army Sp3c William S. Girard 
and the proposal to turn this Ameri- 
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can serviceman over to Japan for erim- 
inal prosecution for alleged homicide. 

While our sympathies and interest 
have been focused on this one case, we 
have all known and recognized that this 
problem is as wide as America’s global 
peace effort, and involves, potentially, 
the problem of whether this Government 
will provide American service men and 
women serving overseas the traditional 
sort of justice that their backgrounds 
and history have taught them is their 
right. 

With commendable speed, the Su- 
preme Court by its decision of yesterday 
provided some judicial clarification of 
the matter. Note that only 34 days 
elapsed from the filing of that case, 
Girard against Wilson, in the district 
court and the final decision thereon by 
the Supreme Court. While technically 
approving the constitutionality and pro- 
priety of the decision of the executive 
branch to release Girard to the Japanese 
for trial, the Court made it clear that 
responsibility for the exercise of sound 
judgment and the providing of clear 
statutory policies rests not with the 
judiciary, but with the executive branch 
and the Congress. It said—and I am 
deleting here certain portions so that the 
sentence may be clarified: 

The issue * is * * * whether * * * 
the Constitution or legislation subsequent to 
the security treaty prohibited the carrying 
out of this treaty. 


Note the word “subsequent.” The Su- 
preme Court clearly indicates that the 
Congress can legislate now on this mat- 
ter. The Court continued: 

We find no constitutional or statutory bar- 
rier * . In the absence of such * * * 
the wisdom is exclusively for * * the exec- 
utive and legislative branches. 


I have long felt, and I am sure, many 
of my colleagues have shared my feeling, 
that the Congress, and the Senate espe- 
cially, because of its responsibility to ad- 
vise on and consent to treaties, should 
take more seriously its responsibilities in 
this area—should provide the executive 
branch with more definitive policy— 
should provide the American serviceman 
performing his obligated service overseas 
with positive assurances of his right to 
justice and judgment in the American 
tradition. 

On June 5, 1957, lacking specific guid- 
ance and clarification, I caused to be sub- 
mitted in the Senate, Senate Resolution 
144, which would authorize the creation 
of a special committee of the Senate to 
look into this matter and provide the 
Senate and its Members with the guid- 
ance it needs to perform its constitu- 
tional duties in this matter. I should 
like at this time to submit an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute for 
Senate Resolution 144. 

The revised resolution would authorize 
the proposed special committee to de- 
velop, define, and catalog for the Senate 
the standards and policies heretofore 
employed by the executive branch in 
these matters, the levels at which deci- 
sions with respect to them are and 
should be made, the extent to which 
there is confusion between the merits of 
the cases which arise, and the jurisdic- 
tional principles that should control de- 
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cisions as to whether to try a given case 
in American courts, together with the 
vital related problem of whether the 
courts which the United States provide 
in overseas areas—courts-martial—are 
as capable of reaching fair decisions as 
the courts of foreign lands. 

Other provisions of the proposed sub- 
stitute resolution would extend the study 
to the interpretation of certain contro- 
versial terms used in the relevant 
treaties and Executive agreements, settle 
once and for all the question of whether 
there has been dereliction of duty by 
American officials, and provide the Sen- 
ate with the committee’s advices as to 
the policies it, the Senate, should follow 
in future actions on legislation on this 
subject, and in advising on and consent- 
ing to treaties. 

This substitute varies from my origi- 
nal resolution in three particulars: 

First, it places emphasis on the general 
problem rather than the particular 
Girard case—although it does not ignore 
the latter; 

Secondly, it eliminates from the pro- 
posed duties of the committee those de- 
terminations as to legality and related 
matters upon which we now have Su- 
preme Court clarification; and 

Lastly, it increases from $50,000 to 
$100,000 the funds for the study. As to 
the latter, it is my feeling that the figure 
originally used might be too restrictive 
to permit the committee to do the sort of 
job that the Senate needs done. 

I submit at this time the substitute 
resolution, and respectfully request that 
it be submitted to the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

For the record I should like to make 
several points in summary fashion so 
that my own view in sponsoring the sub- 
stitute resolution is clear. Specifically: 

First. Congress has a constitutional 
duty to perform in establishing policies 
through statute. It cannot shunt this 
duty off on the executive branch. To 
perform its duty the Senate needs more 
information than it now has. A special 
committee is the right way to concen- 
trate on securing the needed information. 

Second. This must be a Senate—not 
a joint—committee because the Senate, 
in addition to its duty to legislate in con- 
junction with the House of Representa- 
tives, has the additional constitutional 
duty of advising on and consenting to 
treaties. According to the Supreme 
Court, we—the Senate of the United 
States—approved, in effect, the treaty 
and administrative agreement involved 
in the Girard case. 

Third. Our constitutional duties must 
be performed judiciously and carefully, 
not in haste. The necessary study can- 
not be completed before adjournment. 

Fourth. We must through legislative 
act bring consistency and stability to our 
national and international policies in 
these matters. We must reaffirm or 
abrogate (as the Court indicated we 
may) the status of forces and related 
agreements. 

Fifth. We must be studiously fair to 
our servicemen as well as our allies—but 
if there is conflict between them—as 
there apparently was in the Girard 
case—our primary duty is to American 
citizens—because we sit here as a legis- 
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lative body representing those citizens. 
When such a conflict exists, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have in fact no free choice—we 
must choose to favor those we were 
elected to represent, those who pay our 
taxes, those who fight our wars, 

I might add a sixth point, a sort of 
final summary, which is that I deem it 
highly necessary that this matter be 
studied by a bipartisan committee in a 
climate of complete objectivity and con- 
structiveness, in order that the decisions 
which the committee makes and the 
opinions which it renders to advise and 
guide the Senate will be of use to the 
Senate and free from the emotional at- 
mosphere which pervades the considera- 
tion of the Girard case. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment in the nature 
of a substitute may be printed at this 
point in the Record as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations; and, without objection, the 
amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. ALLoTT to the resolution (S. Res, 144) to 
create a special committee to investigate the 
operation of the status of forces treaty and 
agreement between the United States and 
Japan, with particular reference to the Girard 
case. 

Strike out all after the word “Resolved,” 
in line 1 of page 1 and substitute the fol- 
lowing: 

“That (a) there is hereby established a 
special committee to be composed of 8 Sen- 
ators to be appointed by the President of 
the Senate, of whom 4 shall be members 
of the majority party and 4 shall be mem- 
bers of the minority party. 

“(b) The President of the Senate is in- 
structed to appoint the members of this 
special committee from the following: Two 
members from the Committee on Armed 
Services, 2 members from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 2 members from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and 2 Members 
of the Senate at large. 

“(c) The committee is authorized and 
directed to conduct a full and complete 
study and investigation for the purpose of 
determining— 

“(1) The standards and stated policies 
used by the executive branch in exercising 
its authority to waive or assert jurisdiction 
over offenses by American personnel. 

“(2) The echelons in the executive branch 
at which decisions referred to in (1) above 
have been and should in the future be made. 

“(3) The extent to which the merits of 
individual cases (such as the case of William 
S. Girard) has in the past affected and should 
in the future affect decisions to waive or 
not to waive jurisdiction. 

“(4) The competency of courts-martial 
to try fairly cases such as that of William S. 
Girard. 

“(5) the meaning, intent, and need for 
clarification of the clause ‘arising out of any 
act or omission done in the performance of 
official duty’ as used in the administrative 
agreement, and modifications thereof, under 
the United States-Japanese Security Treaty, 
and in other treaties and Executive agree- 
ments of the United States. 

“(6) Whether any official of the United 
States acting under instructions from higher 
authority or otherwise, acted illegally, with- 
out authority, or was derelict in the per- 
formance of his duty in the case of William 
S. Girard or in any other case. 
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“(1) Whether the enactment of legisla- 
tion is necessary to provide the intended 
protection of United States citizens serving 
in the Armed Forces of this country, while 
on assignment outside the continental limits 
of the United States. 

“(8) Whether the United States should 
abrogate or modify by legislation or through 
negotiation, the Status of Forces and related 
treaties and Executive agreements. 

“Sec. 2. The committee shall, at its first 
meeting, to be called by the President of the 
Senate, select a chairman and vice chairman 
from among its members. Any vacancy in 
the committee shall be filled in the same 
manner as the original appointment. 

“Sec. 8. (a) For the purposes of this reso- 
lution the committee is authorized to (1) 
hold such hearings; (2) sit and act at such 
times and places during the sessions, recesses, 
and adjourned periods of the Senate; (3) 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such correspondence, books, papers, and 
documents; (4) administer such oaths; (5) 
take such testimony either orally or by dep- 
osition; (6) employ on a temporary basis 
such technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants, and, with the prior consent 
of the executive department or agency con- 
cerned and the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, employ on a reimbursable basis 
such executive branch personnel, as it deems 
advisable. 

“(b) A quorum of the committee shall 
consist of four members, except that the 
committee may provide that, for the pur- 
pose of taking testimony, three members, 
two from the majority party and one from 
the minority party, shall constitute a 
quorum. 

“Src. 4. The expenses of the committee, 
which shall not exceed $100,000, shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon youchers approved by the chairman of 
the committee. 

“Sec. 5. (a) The committee shall report the 
results of its study and investigation, to- 
gether with such legislative and other recom- 
mendations as it may deem advisable, to the 
Senate not later than January 15, 1958. 

“(b) Upon the filing of its report, the 
committee shall cease to exist.” 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

Address delivered by the Right Reverend 
Nicholas H. Wegner, President of Boys’ Town, 
at the Boys’ Town 40th commencement ex- 
ercises on June 2, 1957. 


PRODUCTION OF STATEMENTS AND 
REPORTS OF WITNESSES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there is 
pending on the calendar of the Senate 
Order No. 577, Senate bill 2377, a bill to 
amend chapter 223, title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for the produc- 
tion of statements and reports of wit- 
nesses. This is a bill which is intended 
to change substantially by legislation 
the ruling of the Supreme Court in the 
Jencks case. 

This morning the leading editorial in 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
entitled “Suppressing Evidence,” deals 
with that subject. I ask unanimous 
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consent that the editorial be printed 
in the Recor at this point as a part of 
my remarks. ; 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUPPRESSING EVIDENCE 

If the civil-rights filibuster keeps the Sen- 
ate from blind and hasty action on the bill 
designed to upset the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion in the Jencks case, it will have served at 
least one useful purpose. The problems the 
Jencks decision poses for the Government 
are serious, and some legislation may be re- 
quired. But the bill as approved by the 
House and Senate Judiciary Committees 
without granting a hearing to anyone in 
opposition, is so loose in its language and so 
sweeping in its application that its sponsors 
could hardly have intended the conse- 
quences it would bring about. One of those 
sponsors, Senator O'MAHONEY, has now for- 
tunately, offered a drastically revised ver- 
sion. The changes he recommends reveal 
how mischievous the bill is in its original 
form. 

One of Senator O’Manonzy’s amendments 
would correct the bill's probably unintended 
radical revision of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure. The sloppy draftman- 
ship of the original bill would have denied 
to defendants in income tax and antitrust 
cases books and records seized by the Gov- 
ernment, which would be indispensable 
to the preparation of a defense, Mr. 
O’Manoney now proposes what he must have 
had in mind in the first place, that the legis- 
lation apply only to a “statement or report 
of @ prospective witness.” This was, of 
course, all the Supreme Court dealt with 
in its Jencks decision. In conformity with 
the Court’s ruling, Senator O’MaHonry 
would now have the Government produce 
“for delivery directly to the defendant” rel- 
evant portions of reports or statements made 
by a Government witness touching on his 
testimony at the trial. 

Unfortunately, the Senator's amendment 
proceeds to qualify this by providing that 
when the United States claims that relevant 
reports or statements contain privileged în- 
formation the disclosure of which would be 
prejudicial to national security the Court 
shall examine these in camera and exercise 
what is irrelevant. The trouble here is that 
the Supreme Court and Senator O’MAHONEY’s 
revised bill already provide that only ma- 
terial related to the testimony of the witness 
be produced in the first place, and privilege 
has nothing to do with the case. As soon 
as the Government elects to put a witness on 
the stand, previous reports or statements by 
him touching on his testimony cease to be 
privileged. As the Court observed: “It is un- 
conscionable to allow it [the Government] 
to undertake prosecution and then invoke its 
governmental privileges to deprive the ac- 
cused of anything which might be material 
to the defense.” 

We think Senator O'Manoney’s revised 
version is still sadly defective in other re- 
spects. It would keep relevant reports or 
statements of a Government witness from the 
defense until after the witness had testified. 
No interest of justice or national security is 
served by taking defendants by surprise. 
Since the Government knows in advance what. 
its witnesses are going to say, the relevant 
material ought to be made available to the 
defense in advance of trial in order to facili- 
tate effective and prompt cross-examination. 
Situations may arise when the Government is 
in genuine doubt as to the relevancy of por- 
tions of previous reports or statements by 
its witnesses or when excisions made by the 
Government are challenged by the defense. 
It is in such contingencies alone that ex- 
amination by the court in camera is justified 
in order to determine whether the questioned 
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material is im fact related to the testimony 
of the witness. 

It is even more deplorable that the revised 
version of the bill retains the original pro- 
vision that when the Government declines to 
comply with a court order to produce relevant 
material, the court “shall strike from the 
record the testimony of the witness and the 
trial shall proceed unless the court in its dis- 
cretion shall determine that the interests of 
justice require that a mistrial be declared.” 
This is simply an invitation to governmental 
irresponsibility. Once the Government 
chooses to use a witness, it is under a clear 
obligation to give the defense a full chance 
to impeach his credibility. 

When the Senate debates this hurriedly 
drafted and redrafted bill, there is one con- 
sideration which it ought to keep clearly in 
mind. The confidentiality of FBI files is im- 
portant. But in the United States the right 
of an accused person to a fair trial has al- 
ways been regarded as at least equally im- 
portant, 

Mr. CLARK. This editorial points out 
that the O’Mahoney bill, even with the 
amendment suggested, does not really 
take care of the appropriate needs of 
defendants in criminal cases. I suggest 
that it would be wise indeed if this bill 
should be left on the calendar until the 
Senate convenes again in January, be- 
cause in my judgment adequate consid- 
eration has not been given to the serious 
implications with respect to civil liber- 
ties which would result from the passage 
of the bill. 

I hope, therefore, that the bill will 
not be considered a matter of emergency 
legislation which must be passed before 
the Senate recesses for the summer. 

Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania, 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as the 
majority leader [Mr. JOHNSON of Texas] 
has so well said today, we have listened 
to a number of extremely able speeches 
on the civil-rights bill. I agree that, in 
general, the. speeches have been good 
tempered, that the Senate has behaved 
with distinction, and that we have every 
reason to be proud of our colleagues for 
the temperate manner in which the de- 
bate has been conducted. 

However, I think it is only appropriate 
to point out that, with the exception of a 
fine speech by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Illinois IMr. DIRKSEN], all 
the speeches of any length or substance 
which have been made up to this time— 
and I exclude, of course, the comments 
made from time to time by the distin- 
guished minority leader—have been 
made by opponents of House bill 6127. 
I hope that the same spirit of tolerance 
and high level argument will prevail 
when we reach the point. where those of 
us who strongly favor the bill rise in the 
Senate to advance arguments in support 
of the bill. It is very easy to have a 
good tempered argument when it is all on 
one side. 

Mr. President, we have heard a great, 
deal during the past week or 10 days 
about the necessity of trial by jury in 
connection with House bill 6127, and very 
able and fine arguments have been made 
on that subject by opponents of the bill. 
In this week’s issue of the New Republic 
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there is a one-page article by the dis- 
tinguished commentator, Alan Barth, en- 
titled “Trial by Jury—The Southern 
Argument.” Mr. President, in my judg- 
ment this article in one page completely 
demolishes the arguments in support of 
trial by jury which our fine colleagues 
from the South have been making during 
the past 10 days. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRIAL BY JURY—THE SOUTHERN ARGUMENT 
(By Alan Barth) 

In their attack on the civil-rights bill, 
southern Members of Congress have armed 
themselves with a powerful, if misplaced, 
symbol—the right to trial by jury. The 
heart of the pending civil-rights bill is a pro- 
vision under which the Federal Department 
of Justice could intervene in behalf of citi- 
zens, to prevent violation of their rights, by 
seeking a court order—that is, an injunc- 
tion—tforbidding the threatened violation, or 
remedying a violation already committed; 
enforcement of the court order would be by 
the traditional method of contempt proceed - 
ings. 

Opponents of the bill have raised the cry 
that it would subject citizens to punishment 
without trial by jury. The cry has un- 
doubted emotional impact, the right to a 
jury trial in criminal prosecutions and in 
civil cases at common law being a prime 
article of American faith. But the purpose 
of the civil-rights bill is not punishment but 
prevention; and it entails neither criminal 
prosecution nor a common law suit. It en- 
tails what the lawyers call an equity pro- 
ceeding—an effort to forestall a wrongful 
act—and juries have never, in England nor 
in the United States, had any part in equity 
cases. 

It seems to me fruitless to debate this con- 
troversy in terms of the motives involved. 
The effect of adding a jury trial amendment 
to the civil-rights bill would be virtually to 
nullify the bill, for experience has demon- 
strated that southern juries are indisposed 
to convict white men for denying civil rights 
to Negroes. But if it was this consideration 
that prompted introduction of the jury trial 
amendment, it would nevertheless be foolish 
to attribute cynicism to all those clamoring 
for it today. A good many northerners as 
well as southerners have become sincerely 
convinced that enforcement of the civil- 
rights bill without jury trial would amount 
to a novel and dangerous shortcut. Their 
contention had better be examined on its 
merits, 

The principal constitutional right which 
the civil-rights bill aims to protect is the 
right to vote. There is widespread infringe- 
ment of this right in the South—sometimes 
by discriminatory refusal of white voting 
officials to register Negroes, sometimes by 
intimidation, sometimes by outright vio- 
lence at or near the polls, Negroes could 
bring equity suits in Federal courts to have 
these infringements enjoined. But Negroes 
are understandably wary about going to 
courts where white supremacy is the rule. 
It seems reasoneble and logical, therefore, 
for the United States to go for them to the 
courts to protect rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

Here is how the procedure would work if 
the civil-rights bill (minus the trial-by-jury 
amendment) is adopted. When a voting 
official refused to register qualified Negro 
voters or when violence was threatened 
against Negroes desiring to vote, the Depart- 
ment of Justice would ask a Federal judge 
to enjoin such acts. If, after a suitable 
hearing, the judge issued an injunction, 
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anyone disobeying it would be in contempt 
of court, and the judge could fine him or jail 
him in order to compel compliance. 

There is nothing novel about this pro- 
cedure. As Senator Dovcias has pointed out, 
no fewer than 28 statutes now authorize 
injunctive relief to the United States Gov- 
ernment as a method of enforcement. The 
Fair Labor Standards Act is a good example: 
violations are dealt with by having the 
Wage and Hour Administrator obtain an 
injunction against offenders. If the injunc- 
tion is respected, no sanctions are necessary. 
If it is defied, the court imposes sanctions 
until its order is obeyed. 

The power to compel obedience to lawful 
orders is an inherent attribute of any court. 
Without it, the courts could not function; 
their commands would become meaningless, 
and they could not even assure the mainte- 
nance of decorum. This does not mean that 
court orders can be issued arbitrarily or 
capriciously or in disregard of the law. Any 
court order, or any contempt penalty for 
violation, can be appealed to a higher court 
and reversed if it is invalid. The proper 
protection of defendants against judicial 
abuse of power lies in appellate review, not 
in jury trial. 

The primary justification for resort to in- 
junctions instead of prosecutions under the 
civil-rights bill is that the purpose is to pre- 
vent or to remedy infringements of civil 
rights rather than punish them. Punish- 
ment obtained through prosecution, even if 
juries convict, is of no avail to the citizen 
who has been deprived of his right to vote, 
The only meaningful protection of the right 
to vote lies in arresting violation of it before 
election day. And the only way to provide 
this protection in time is through the use of 
injunctions. 

It is something of a curiosity that south- 
ern Senators have suddenly come to look 
upon Federal judges as foreign tyrants. 
Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, for example, has 
said that the civil-rights bill would impose 
bayonet rule on the South. But almost 
without exception judges of the Federal dis- 
trict and circuit courts are southern natives, 
products of Southern culture and selected 
for their present positions by southern Sen- 
ators. One of them, Judge Robert L. Russell 
of the fifth circuit court of appeals, is Sena- 
tor RUSSELL’s brother. 

It seems unlikely that such men will wield 
their injunctive and contempt powers op- 
pressively in disregard of the social pattern 
in which they were reared. Nevertheless, 
they are more likely than untutored jurors 
to prevent violations of the Constitution 
which they are sworn to uphold. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I partic- 
ularly call attention to one paragraph in 
the article, which I should like to quote, 
in the hope that many of my colleagues 
will have an opportunity to read it when 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD comes before 
them. It reads: 

The primary justification for resort to in- 
junctions instead of prosecutions under the 
civil-rights bill is that the purpose is to pre- 
vent or to remedy infringements of civil 
rights rather than punish them. Punish- 
ment obtained through prosecution, even 
if juries convict, is of no avail to the citizen 
who has been deprived of his right to vote. 
The only meaningful protection of the right 
to vote lies in arresting violation of it before 
election day. And the only way to provide 
this protection in time is through the use 
of injunctions, 


Mr. President, I hope that all Members 
of the Senate will give serious considera- 
tion to this brief article, because perhaps 
2 minutes of reading makes it unneces- 
sary for us to follow in such enormous 
detail the very eloquent and fine 
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speeches of our colleagues who are 
opposing the bill. 

Mr. President, I now turn my atten- 
tion to another subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has the floor, 


THE PRESIDENT’S POSITION ON 
NATIONAL ISSUES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have 
read with great interest, in the New 
Republic of this week, the Washington 
Wire article, written by its regular con- 
tributor, T. R. B. It deals with the posi- 
tion of the President of the United States 
in connection with the civil-rights dis- 
cussion, and points out that his ambiv- 
alence in this regard and his unwilling- 
ness to take a position is identical with 
his action in connection with the budget 
and in connection with his position on 
nuclear tests and disarmament. 

It calls attention to the brilliant arti- 
cle written by the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] and published 
in the New York Times magazine, in 
which the Senator from Oregon points 
out the difficulties in which many of us 
on the liberal side in the Democratic 
Party from the North find ourselves, and 
makes suggestions as to how we should 
perhaps conduct ourselves. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article to which I have referred may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I’m For Ir, Bur— 

There is a marked similarity between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's handling of the budget 
dispute, the nuclear test dispute and the 
civil-rights dispute. In each case he seemed 
to be on both sides of the question at de- 
cisive moments. 

Budget: When Treasury Secretary George 
Humphrey attacked the unprecedented $72 
billion peacetime Eisenhower budget in Jan- 
uary the President, instead of firing Hum- 
phrey, mildly declared, January 23, that if 
Congress could cut the budget it is their 
duty to do it. Big business and the press 
thought this was a green light for pressure 
on Congress and launched a huge antibudget 
attack. It was not till the House passed a 
tongue-in-cheek resolution asking the Presi- 
dent where to cut the budget that he began 
to defend it. Even after GOP Old Guard 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER called the 1958 
budget a betrayal of the public trust, Eisen- 
hower, April 10, agreed sorrowfully that $72 
billion is still a terrific amount of money. 
The spectacle of a Chief Executive wavering 
about his own budget is something new in 
United States politics. 

Nuclear tests and disarmament: With 
Harold Stassen negotiating in London it be- 
came apparent from Eisenhower comments 
that the administration had not settled its 
own internal disagreements. The President’s 
deep feeling for disarmament is known; on 
June 26 he said, “I repeat it almost in my 
sleep, there will be no such thing as a vic- 
torious side in any global war of the future.” 
But in the meantime AEC Chairman Strauss 
had rushed atomic scientist Ernest Lawrence 
and Edward Teller in to see him with word 
that if instead of suspending nuclear tests 
they could be continued 4 or 5 years we 
might have an absolutely clean bomb. On 
June 26 and again in the press conference 
last week the perplexed President seemed to 
be arguing with himself in public. “Human- 
ity would be benefited by disarmament, true,” 
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he said; “but humanity would also be bene- 
fited by the achievement of @ fantastic new 
clean explosive in building tunnels and moy- 
ing mountains.” Asked bluntly if he were 
less enthusiastic about a disarmament 
agreement than previously, he repeated that 
he had not withdrawn from his earlier 
offers. It will be hard to forget the image 
of a pink-faced, harassed man commenting 
unhappily, I repeat it almost in my sleep. 

Civil rights: On two oecasions the Presi- 
dent supported his civil-rights bill as fair 
and moderate. Then Senator RICHARD RUS- 
SELL, Democrat, of Georgia, let loose his vio- 
lent blast charging the bill, unknown to the 
President, was cunningly devised to enforce 
a commingling of the races. Eisenhower 
reacted typically, He was deeply troubled. 
He told the press last week that (a) he had 
not previously read the bill, and (b) he had 
now read parts of it and “there were certain 
phrases I didn't completely understand.” He 
wanted to talk the whole thing over with the 
Attorney General. 

We submit that the same pattern emerges 
on these three issues. Eisenhower does not 
seem to have been fully briefed and pre- 
pared when he started them. Then at the 
psychological moment when the time came 
for full support, he flinched. Each of these 
issues was a part of his own program. Yet 
he gave the impression of indecisiveness and 
unreadiness when he faced the opposition. 


DEMOCRATS AND DIXIE 


Liberal Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, Demo- 
crat, of Oregon, in a thoughtful article argues 
that northern Democrats must retain their 
working alliance with Dixie in spite of the 
clash over civil rights because of the still 
greater conservatism of the GOP. He makes 
an arguable case and yet we wonder if the 
ancient coalition isn't crumbling. Year after 
year the southerners take the committee 
posts by seniority since they come from one- 
party States and automatically get reelected, 
while the northerners have fearful struggles 
to survive and rarely reach the top in Con- 
gress. Now the northern liberals are further 
endangered by the defection of the big city 
Negro vote. Another price of Johnson-Ray- 
burn southern leadership is the natural-gas 
bill and the outrageous 27.5 percent deple- 
tion allowance for oil. 

It seems to this column that the time has 
come for the Democratic liberals to rene- 
gotiate their arrangement with Dixie. The 
southern Senators are being driven back on 
civil rights; the political area known as the 
Deep South is visibly shrinking with Repub- 
lican inroads. In a presidential election 
southern support can be a liability. Truman 
won by disregarding it; Neuberger agrees that. 
Adlai Stevenson probably paid too high a 
price for it. Why should Dixie get the cream 
of the committee chairmanships in Congress 
under seniority when it has so little national 
political strength to contribute to the party? 
Above all it would seem that the next Demo- 
cratic presidential convention should take 
a friendly but firm stand: if the South wants 
to bolt, jet it. (We find ourselves a little 
uncomfortable over presidential aspirant 
JouN KENNEDY'S flirtation with southern 
politicians.) 

PRESSURE ON THE SOUTH 


The outstanding development in the civil- 
rights battle is the weakness of the South. 
It could not block the House, 286 to 126, 
passing the bill; it could not block the 


economic and a democracy corn 
peting in a cold war with Moscow must en- 
franchise them. Even more important than 
. 
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of defending the whites from commingling, 
as he claims, he is aiding the Communists. 


round the world in their propaganda against 
the United States. aie — 


SAMUEL P. GRIFFIN, CHIEF 
ASSISTANT DOORKEEPER 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to pay a personal public 
tribute to a faithful Senate employee of 
41 years. I regret that I was not on the 
floor when reference was made to him 
earlier in the week. 

As a Member of the Senate on the 
Republican side of the aisle, I wish to 
pay a tribute to Samuel P. Griffin, Sr., 
Chief Assistant. Doorkeeper of the Sen- 
ate, who died on Monday, last. 

He came from North Carolina, in the 
South, and had that warmth of person- 
ality which is so characteristic of all our 
southern friends. To all of us, irrespec- 
tive of party, he was affectionally known 
as Griff, or Sam, both by the veterans 
in service here in the Chamber and by 
every new Member who quickly came to 
know him. 

On behalf of the members of my staff, 
who had come to know Griff intimately 
through the years, and in behalf of Mrs. 
Smith and myself, I wish to express to 
his family our deep appreciation of his 
faithful service, which we have all en- 
joyed. He will be missed in the Senate, 
and the happy, congenial place he held 
among us will be difficult to fill. 


MORE ALICE-IN-WONDERLAND DE- 
FENSE PLANNING 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
the Alice-in-Wonderland aspect of our 
defense planning is becoming more and 
more obvious to the American people. 

It is important that everyone realizes 
what these “mental gyrations,” as 
Speaker RAYBURN aptly terms them, are 
now doing to the security of the United 
States. 

No one is more interested in national 
security than my neighbor in Missouri, 
Chairman CLARENCE CANNON, of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 
Nevertheless, only yesterday, Chairman 
CANNON announced that his committee 
was calling off hearings incident to 
atomie energy, foreign aid, and military 
construction because we have no basis 
on whieh to determine appropriations 
for the remainder of the year. 

Here are but two illustrations of these 
eurrent and incredible policies. 

A few weeks ago, after this adminis- 
tration had spent more than $93 million 
of the taxpayers’ money on a new cargo 
plane, the C-132, which plane would have 
been used by all three services, the en- 
tire C-132 program was scrapped. 

Only yesterday it was announced that 
a program in which the Government has 
put more than $500 million—the inter- 


continental guided missile, the Navaho— 
was to be scrapped. 


The administration explains these 
unique efforts toward unilateral dis- 
armament in the face of growing Com- 
munist military strength on the grounds 
we cannot afford to continue our efforts 
to remain strong. 
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At the same time, President Eisen- 
hower continues to refuse even to con- 
sider moving down the three broad ave- 
nues where great savings could be made 
in the military through greater efficiency. 

I refer to the Cordiner report; the 
further service teamwork recommended 
by the Hoover Commission; and a true 
weapons systems evaluation program, 
which we have not had since World War 
II. 

Recent editorials placed in the Recorp 
about the possibility of action in aceord- 
ance with the Cordiner report have come 
in the main from the East and Middle 
West. Therefore, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
from the San Francisco Examiner, en- 
titled “Action, Please,” which indicates 
the great savings which could be made 
by adoption of the Cordiner recommen- 
dations, be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

I also ask that a recommendation of 
unanimous approval of the Cordiner re- 
port by the military affairs committee 
of the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce, and also embracing the summary 
of the report of the Defense Advisory 
Committee on Professional and Techni- 
cal Compensation, be inserted in the 
Record with this summary at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial, 
report, and summary were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 

[From the San Francisco Examiner of 
July 2, 1957] 
ACTION, PLEASE 

As one of its final acts the annual confer- 
ence of governors endorsed the Cordiner plan 
which is designed to prevent the continuous 
and costly drain of skilled men from the, 
Armed Forces by a readjustment of pay and 
manpower practices on the basis of merit. 

As one of its immediate acts Congress 
ought to get pushing on the bill introduced 
by Senators SYMINGTON and GOLDWATER to 
implement the Cordiner plan by legislation. 

This plan was drafted after a long study 
by a distinguished committee headed by 
Ralph J. Cordiner, president of General Elec- 
tric. His Committee has estimated that while 
it would mean greater expenditure at first, 
it would result in savings in the cost of 
national defense of as much as $5 billion in 
5 years. 

Economy such as this should be of more 
than passing interest to us taxpayers. In 
addition, the country would benefit by a 
greater combat efficiency in the Armed 
Forces, 

The Cordiner plan has been handled as 
if it were a hot potato by the administra- 
tion, presumably because of the budget- 
cutting temper of Congress and the American 
people, and you can include us in on that 
when cuts are made with a scalpel rather 
than a meat ax. Also, there has been a 
lot of confusion about the purposes and de- 
tails of the plan. 

We do not believe for a moment that 
American taxpayers are so shortsighted they 
would not approve expenditure of a few mil- 
lions now to save billions later, especially 
with the dividend of increased defense effec- 
tiveness, 

‘The Symington-Goldwater bill will do this. 


June 26, 1957. 
Boarp or DIRECTORS, 
Chamber of Commerce: 
- The attached was unanimously a 


the military affairs committee went on record 


1957 


favoring the passage of two companion bills, 
S. 2014 and H. R. 7574. These two bills are 
designed to revise the method of computing 
basic pay for members of the uniformed 
services and other purposes. 
ROLAND PETERING, 
Chairman, Military Affairs Committee. 


REPORT OF DEFENSE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL COMPENSA- 
TION, May 8, 1957 
Under the terms of reference issued March 

23, 1956, this committee was appointed. to 
advise you concerning the adjustments that 
might be needed in the present provisions for 
compensation of officer and enlisted tech- 
nicians and civilian personnel in the upper 
grades in order to attract and retain the 
competent personnel required by our defense 
activities. 

The committee report presents an inte- 
grated program which, through modern man- 
agement of the manpower in the armed serv- 
ices, can simultaneously reduce the cost and 
increase the effectiveness of the national de- 
fense. Adoption of this program in its en- 
tirety will, in our Judgment, make it possible 
to attract, retain, and motivate the scientific, 
professional, technical, combat leadership, 
and management skills required by the De- 
partment of Defense today and in the future. 
It is believed the improvements will be far 
reaching and long lasting, and will bring in 
greater savings and gains with each passing 
year as the new systems are instituted. Such 
benefits cannot be achieved by half measures 
which adopt the terminology but kill the 
substance of the recommendations. 

In brief, the suggested program proposes: 

1. A modern compensation plan to pay 
people what their services are actually worth, 
instead of paying people on the basis of 
longevity of service, and in this way encour- 
age and reward outstanding performance, ad- 
vanced skills, and military careers for high- 
quality personnel. 

2. A manpower-management plan to pro- 
vide a means for proper and effective admin- 
istration of the pay plan. This manpower- 
management plan is designed to give the 
Department of Defense greater flexibility and 
control over the distribution of skills and 
experience in the services and places em- 
phasis on quality rather than quantity. 

The six major results that can be achieved 
by means of the committee's proposals are: 

1. About a 15-percent improvement in the 
combat capabilities of the United States 
Armed Forces, without a significant change 
in the budget. 

2. Savings and gains up to $5 billion a 
year by 1962, or sooner, in the cost of national 
defense. 

3. Sharp reductions in training accidents 
now, and in military and civilian losses in 
the event of war. 

4. Reduction in the number of military 
personnel required to produce a given level 
of national security. 

5. A long-term solution to the basic man- 
power problems of the armed services. 

6. Improved attraction, retention, and 
motivation of the professional and technical 
civilian personnel in the Department of De- 
fense. 

In submitting this report, the Committee 
acknowledges the cooperation and active as- 
sistance of departments and agencies within 
and outside the Department of Defense. 
It has also had the benefit of the views 
and suggestions of individual service person- 
nel of all ranks and grades. 

During the course of the Committee’s work, 
other major areas of interest affecting the 
ability of the Department of Defense to at- 
tract, retain, and motivate needed personnel 
were identified. In the time allocated for the 
Committee to complete its work, it became 
clear that the Committee could not ade- 
quately explore all of the areas identified for 
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study. It was felt that the broad compen- 
sation subject was of such importance as 
to be the primary concern for the Commit- 
tee. Therefore, the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense has directed that additional special 
studies be accomplished by the Department 
of Defense in these areas: (1) Military hous- 
ing; (2) feasibility of further augmentation 
of the Department of Defense work force 
through contracts with industry. 

Limitations of time also precluded the 
Committee from making exhaustive study of 
the present fringe benefits. We urge that 
further studies in this important area be 
made by the Department to determine the 
adequacy of the benefits now provided by 
law or regulation. 

The Committee wishes to emphasize the 
importance of early completion of these 
studies, particularly on housing, and for 
prompt initiation thereafter of such specific 
measures as may be found necessary to cor- 
rect existing deficiencies. 

There is no automatic solution to Depart- 
ment of Defense manpower and compensa- 
tion problems. The Committee believes that 
the instruments and approaches being rec- 
ommended in this report will make effective 
solutions possible. We urge that the report 
receive the earnest consideration of the Con- 
gress.and the administration because it rep- 
resents an important opportunity to improve 
the defense capabilities of the Nation and 
at the same time reduce the cost of defense, 
the largest single item in the Federal budget. 

RALPH J. CORDINER, 
Chairman, President, General Electric. 
CARTER L. BURGESS, 
Vice Chairman, President, Trans 
World Airlines. 

(Submitted to Hon. Charles E. Wilson, Sec- 

retary of Defense.) 


EXAMPLES OF TRAINING EXPENSES DUE TO 
LOSSES IN AIR FORCE PERSONNEL 


Richards-Gebaur Air Force Base, Mo., 1956: 
Airman losses, 330; replacement cost per 
man, $14,800; total replacement cost, $4,- 
884,000. 

Total air defense command airman losses, 
1956 (12 percent of USAF): Jet engine tech- 
nicians lost, 311, cost $6.6 million; electronics 
technicians lost, 917, cost $18.2 million; all 
airmen losses, 13,551, cost, $201.5 million. 

Pilot losses in air defense command, 1956: 
Eligible for separation, 646; actual separa- 
tions, 530, 82 percent of eligibles; replace- 
ment cost, $40.2 million. 

Interceptor controllers (officers) in air 
defense command, 1956; Eligible for separa- 
tion, 491; actual separations, 442, 90 per- 
cent; replacement cost, $3.5 million. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—PROPOSED AMEND- 
MENTS BY SENATOR RUSSELL 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to call attention, briefly, to three 
amendments to the bill H. R. 6127, the 
so-called civil-rights bill, which I have 
had printed. 

The first amendment proposes to 
strike out part III of the bill. I do not 
think that proposal requires any further 
elucidation at this time. 

The second amendment relates to the 
commission section of the bill, or part I, 
I think the creation of the Commission 
would be a mistake—I am opposed to 
part I and shall try to strike it from the 
bill. I believe however, that the most 
ardent proponents of the Commission 
will agree that if this body is created 
and can possibly accomplish any desir- 
able purpose, it must be a responsible 
commission, It must be able to inspire 
confidence. 
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If the bill is taken up for consider- 
ation, I shall offer at the proper time an 
amendment to part I which would strike 
out the language authorizing the Com- 
mission to utilize the service of volun- 
tary and uncompensated personnel. I 
cannot conceive of a more mischievous 
provision nor one more calculated to 
damn the findings and recommendations 
of the Commission in advance than a 
policy of utilizing the services of persons 
who have an axe to grind and who are 
anxious to get into the picture. 

It is proposed that this Commission, 
if established, shall deal with some of 
the most delicate and controversial ques- 
tions before the country. Unpaid vol- 
unteers who are spokesmen for the 
groups pressing for the creation of the 
Commission and who are now on the 
payrolls of such groups are bound to 
offer their voluntary services for special 
pleading and personal aggrandizement. 
If this Commission utilizes, on a vol- 
untary basis, the services of the many 
long-haired agitators and special plead- 
ers—or short haired or bald ones, for 
that matter, who make a practice of run- 
ning around the country stirring up trou- 
ble, any hopes for good effects of the 
Commission's work are doomed from the 
outset and no fairminded person will 
accept its findings as objective. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that this Com- 
mission, if authorized, must be a respon- 
sible Commission. There can be no 
valid reason to allow this body to accept 
the voluntary services of persons who 
have already made up their minds as 
to every conceivable phase of its work 
and who are recognized as advocates. 

The third amendment I shall propose 
likewise seeks to make the Commission 
a more responsible body. Section 105 of 
part I provides for the appointment of 
a staff director for the Commission. As 
practical men, Mr. President, we all know 
what will happen if part I should unfor- 
tunately be enacted into law. 

The President will undoubtedly seek to 
find six outstanding and well-known 
American citizens to serve as members. 
But as practical men who have watched 
the creation and operations of other 
commissions over a period of years, we 
all recognize that the full-time staff di- 
rector of the Commission and its execu- 
tive officer will in fact direct its work. 
He will determine the nature and the 
scope of any investigations the Commis- 
sion may conduct. 

So, Mr. President, in an effort to as- 
sure some measure of responsibility in 
the Commission and to get as responsible 
a staff director as possible, I shall pro- 
pose an amendment directing that this 
Official be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. To attract a capable and re- 
sponsible man to this post, the amend- 
ment provides that the director shall re- 
ceive compensation at a rate, to be fixed 
by the President, not in excess of $22,500 
A year. 

The proposed Commission will have al- 
most unlimited power of investigation, 
If it creates the impression in the course 
of its work that it thinks it is dealing 
with criminals and barbarians, it will 
work irreparable harm. I hope that the 
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Senate will not authorize this Commis- 
sion, but if it is to come into being the 
law creating it should at least seek to 
make it a responsible, unbiased group. 
If created it will be endowed with such 
vast powers that only responsible full- 
time employees of the Government of 
the United States, of the very highest 
type, should be included in its personnel 
and carry on its work. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention 
and study of all my colleagues who are 
truly interested in a fair course of ac- 
tion to these amendments. Any fair- 
minded man will agree, I think, that we 
should take every. possible step to re- 
move any appearance of establishing an 
inquisitorial body, biased and slanted at 
the outset to a previously determined 
course of action and prejudiced de- 
cisions. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I think the amendments are 
very interesting. 

The amendment the Senator from 
Georgia suggests with respect to the ap- 
pointment of a full-time staff director 
also provides for striking out the lines of 
that part of the bill which provide for 
the appointment of other personnel, I 
believe. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, no; if the Senator 
from South Dakota will read the amend- 
ment carefully, he will see that is not 
the case. I am not trying to trick any- 
one by means of the amendment. I am 
offering the amendment in absolute 
seriousness; I was never more serious in 
my life. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
sure of that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator from 
South Dakota will read the amendment, 
he will see it provides for the insertion 
of certain words on page 6, in line 13, 
after “a.” The amendment strikes out 
only the language having to do with the 
staff director. If there is any question 
about that, I shall be very happy to 
modify the amendment, because I realize 
that if there were only a staff director, 
the Commission itself could not function. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Then I 
understand that the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia would leave in 
the bill the words— 

The Commission may appoint * * * such 
other personnel as it deems advisable. 


Mr. RUSSELL. That portion of the 
bill now reads as follows: 


Sec. 105. (a) Within the limitations of its 
appropriations, the Commission may appoint 
# full-time staff director and such other per- 
sonnel as it deems advisable, in accordance 
with the civil service and classification laws. 


I propose, on page 6, in line 13, after 
(a), to insert the following: 

There shall be a full-time staff director 
for the Commission who shall be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate and who shall receive 
compensation at a rate, to be fixed by the 
President, not in excess of $22,500 a year. 
The President shall consult with the Com- 
mission before submitting the nomination 
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of any person for appointment to the posi- 
tion of staff director. 


Then, on page 6, in lines 14 and 15, 
strike out “a full-time staff director 
and.” 

As thus amended, that part of the bill 
would then read, following the language 
I have just read about having the Presi- 
dent make the appointment: 

Within the limits of its appropriations, 
the Commission may appoint such other 
personnel as it deems advisable, in accord- 
ance with the civil service and classification 
laws, and may procure services as author- 
ized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 
1946— 


And so forth; that is to say, at the 
rate of pay for experts. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the statement the Senator from 
Georgia has just made clarifies the 
matter. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I was 
never more serious. If some persons are 
to dash to Washington and persuade the 
Commission to appoint some special 
pleader to this most important post, the 
project will be doomed from the begin- 
ning. If persons of that type, with 
biased points of view, and who are not 
regular Government employees, are to 
be appointed, and are then to proceed 
to harass and hound those who may be 
subjected to investigation under the 
provisions of the bill, the efforts of the 
Commission will be futile and even 
harmful. 


SEGREGATION IN SCHOOLS AND 
JURY TRIALS IN CONNECTION 
WITH CONTEMPT PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, one 
of the ablest columnists of the country, 
who frequently is regarded as the voice 
of the Deep South, is Mr. John Temple 
Graves, who writes a column for the 
Birmingham Post-Herald. 

On June 23, 1955, or more than 2 
years ago, Mr. Graves wrote a very in- 
teresting article, under the usual caption 
of his column This Morning, which be- 
gan with these words: 


“Not guilty. Not guilty. Not guilty.” 


The first paragraph of this article 
reads as follows: 

Is the South’s ultimate answer 10,000 jur- 
ies saying, “not guilty”? 


I read further from the article: 

One thing is more powerful than the Su- 
preme Court. That is a jury. 

When and if all else has failed, southern 
juries might simply say “not guilty.” 


In the article Mr. Graves went on to 
Say: 

When Mississippi’s attorney general points 
out that southern school or college officials 
who refuse to obey a Federal district judge’s 
order to integrate will have to face contempt 
proceedings, is he aware that such proceed- 


ings would entitle defendants to a jury 
trial? 


Then there is this very significant sen- 
tence: 


With southern opinion what it is, a “not 
guilty” verdict could be had in most cases, 
And there is no appealing a “not guilty.” 
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Mr. Graves continued for some para- 
graphs, and then he wrote the following: 
The “plot” runs like this— 


And in justice to Mr. Graves, I wish 
to point out that the word “plot” is 
printed in quotation marks— ~ 


1. A Federal district judge would order a 
school board or principal to integrate a 
school. 

2. The board or principal would refuse. 

3. The court would cite for contempt, 

4. A jury trial would be demanded. 

5. The jury would hand down a “not 
guilty” verdict. 

6. No recourse short of an act of Con- 
gress would suffice. 

7. No act could be passed, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire editorial be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, in connec- 
tion with my remarks; and again I call 
attention to the fact that the article ap- 
peared 2 years ago. I point out that it 
may have suggested to some of our 
friends the desirability of insisting on the 
inclusion in the civil-rights bill of a pro- 
vision for a jury trial. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Birmingham Post-Herald of June 
23, 1955] 
THIS MORNING 
(By John Temple Graves) 
“NOT GUILTY —NOT GUILTY—NOT GUILTY” 

Is the South’s ultimate answer 10,000 juries 
saying, “Not guilty”? 

One thing is more powerful than the 
Supreme Court. That isa jury. 

When and if all else has failed, southern 
juris might simply say, “Not guilty.” 

There would be no recourse—short of an 
act of Congress which southerners have 
power to ward off with parliamentary tactics, 
including the filibuster. 

When Mississippi's attorney general points 
out that southern school or college officials 
who refuse to obey a Federal district judge's 
order to integrate will have to face contempt 
proceedings, is he aware that such proceed- 
ings would entitle defendants to a jury trial? 

With southern opinion what it is, a “not 
guilty” verdict could be had in most cases, 
And there is no appealing a “not guilty.” 

One of the country’s ablest lawyers, south- 
ern-born-and-reared, now practicing na- 
tionally from New York, for many years an 
assistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States, is convinced that the jury is 
the South’s answer. 

A 1948 law extending a provision of the 
Clayton Act (sec. 361, title 18, ch. 233 of 
the United States Code) provides that de- 
fendants are entitled to jury trial “whenever 
a contempt charged shall consist in willful 
disobedience of any lawful writ, process, or- 
der, rule, decree or command of any district 
court by doing or omitting any act or thing 
in violation thereof and the act or thing 
done or omitted also constitutes a criminal 
offense under any act of Congress or under 
the laws of any State in which it was done 
or omitted. * * *” 

The so-called civil rights statutes passed 
in 1949 make it a criminal offense to deprive 
anyone of rights secured to him by the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States (secs. 
241, 242, title 18, United States Code). 

The plot runs like this: 

1. A Federal district Judge would order 
a school board or principal to integrate a 
school. 

2. The board or principal would refuse. 

3. The Court would cite for contempt. 

4. A jury trial would be demanded, 
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5. The jury would hand down a “not 
guilty” verdict. 

6. No recourse short of an act of Congress 
would suffice. 

7. No act could be passed. 

Who says that what is possible under the 
letter of the law is wrong in a crisis like this? 
Certainly not the Supreme Court which has 
used the letter to plot against such basic 
principles as separation of powers and rights 
of States, for legislation it was never sup- 
posed to undertake, for executive action 
contra to the Constitution’s intent, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a very able editorial pub- 
lished in the distinguished Catholic 
journal America. The editorial is en- 
titled “Mockery of Jury Trial,” and is 
signed by the eminent and deeply re- 
spected and beloved Father John La- 
Farge, the son of the great painter 
LaFarg 


e. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mockery or Jury TRIAL 
(By John LaFarge) 

There is nothing surprising, according to 
the old saying, in the news that the Dutch 
have taken Holland. So nobody was par- 
ticularly amazed when on May 30 an all- 
white jury in Montgomery, Ala., acquitted 
two young white men of the bombing of a 
Negro church. (Four churches, the homes 
of 2 ministers supporting integration, a 
Negro taxicab stand and an adjoining resi- 
dence were bombed in 2 outbreaks of terror- 
ism following the end of bus segregation 
in Montgomery.) 

According to reports, the defendants made 
no serious attempt to disclaim the crime as 
charged. Rather, they were proud they had 
committed this outrage. Their defense ap- 
pealed in lurid language to violent passions 
of racial and regional chauvinism. The pros- 
ecution based its ineffective argument, not 
on the law of the land, but on appeals of 
another sort: fear and race prejudice. It 
was argued that if these men were acquitted 
the NAACP would use the event as a reason 
to support its own activities. This cynical 
bit of reasoning, incidentally, was perfectly 
sound. 

More disturbing even than direct appeals 
to passion was the fact that this violation of 
elementary justice was executed by an an- 
cient, highly prized legal institution, tradi- 
tionally regarded as the safeguard of our 
liberties. An accused man is to be judged 
by his peers. The peers in this instance 
did judge, and they decided that the crime 
was to be commended. 

This irresponsible action will cause no 
small embarrassment to the doughty Mem- 
bers of Congress who are endeavoring to kill 
proposed civil-rights legislation. They are 
trying to attach an amendment that would 
require civil-rights cases to be determined by 
jury trial and not by injunction. But here 
was a jury in action—not in a backwoods 
village but in the heart of a great metrop- 
olis—and this is what it produced. The same 
jury also did its best to undermine the widely 
proclaimed axiom that the South will settle 
its own affairs if given the chance and left 
alone. 

Goings-on in Montgomery may be a bless- 
ing in disguise, however, if they help to 
remind the whole country of the mischief 
done right in our midst by selfish and crafty 
manipulations of race prejudice. A member 
of a Catholic parish writes in the St. Louis 
Review for May 31, objecting strenuously 
to incessant propaganda from real-estate 
people, appealing to the basest instincts in 
both whites and N. stirring up panic 
and strife in specially designated areas for 
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one purpose only: artificial stimulation of 
the market for property in one area by de- 
stroying the value and desirability of that in 
another, 

Why do not white residents, asks the same 
parishioner, see the folly of constantly 
jumping to such bait as these interested 
agencies provide? And why do the Negroes 
not see the equal folly of letting themselves 
be used as slaves and pawns of people play- 
ing upon popular prejudice and panic? 

Such shady stratagems lead by devious 
paths to the same goal as the Montgomery 
mockery of jury trials: racial conflict and 
the destruction of our peaceful American 
way of life. While deploring what happens 
elsewhere, we can look to our own backyards. 
The more intelligently we combat the agents 
of discord at home, the more effective will 
be our support for the brave men and women 
who are combating race prejudice in the 
South. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Wilmington Journal- 
Every-Evening, a distinguished and 
conservative publication, which under 
date of June 1 of this year discussed the 
question of trial by jury, and went into 
the question of whether southern juries 
would acquit guilty officials, in disregard 
of the facts. The editorial cites the un- 
fortunate incident in Montgomery, Ala., 
and concludes by saying: 

The right of trial by jury is basic. It is 
not threatened by long-established injunc- 
tion practices. But it is grossly perverted 
wherever juries acquit men they know to be 
guilty. If the civil-rights law is amended to 
permit—and encourage—such perversions, 
the right to a jury trial will not be strength- 
ened, but weakened. 


There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

TRIAL BY JURY 


The right of an accused person is a basic 
American right. So is the right to vote. 
Good liberals and good conservatives uphold 
both. But in Congress some of them may 
be confused when southerners tell them they 
must not pass a civil-rights law protecting 
the right to vote because that law would 
take away the right to trial by jury. 

It is a false issue. The proposed legisla- 
tion says that officials who try to keep peo- 
ple from registering and voting may be en- 
joined to stop the process by a Federal court. 
And if they disobey the court, they may be 
sentenced for contempt. Now whether a 
man has obeyed a clear court order is a mat- 
ter of fact, easily established. No jury is 
needed to protect his rights because they 
aren't in danger. Obviously, if he obeys the 
court, the court is not going to punish him 
for disobeying. 

This principle is so well established that it 
has hardly been brought into question until 
now. In matters far less important to us 
all than the right to vote, judges issue in- 
jJ-nctions and punish defiance of them, all 
without the help of juries. Some of the very 
States which profess to be concerned over 
the right to vote have passed laws forbidding 
the NAACP to engage in activities such as 
assembly and propaganda, which are consti- 
tutional rights. NAACP officials who e 
in such activities are subject to injunction, 
and to punishment without trial by jury if 
they disobey. 

The reason southern congressmen are in- 
sisting on trial by jury of persons charged 
with violating civil-rights injunctions is that 
they expect southern juries to acquit guilty 
officials in disregard of the facts. If you 
think they wouldn't do just that, you haven't 
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read about what happened this week in 
Montgomery, Ala. 

A jury there acquitted two young white 
men charged with bombing four churches, a 
Negro taxi stand, two ministers’ homes, and 
other houses. Were they guilty? Their 
lawyer talked as if he thought they were. 

The lawyer said their acquittal would give 
encouragement to every white man, woman, 
and child in the South who wanted to pre- 
serve our sacred traditions of segregation. 
He said a verdict setting them free would 
go down in history as saying to the Negroes 
that you shall not pass. Clearly, an 
acquittal could not have such effects if the 
accused were innocent. 

The right of trial by jury is basic. It is 
not threatened by long-established injunc- 
tion practices. But it is grossly perverted 
wherever juries acquit men they know to be 
guilty. If the civil-rights law is amended 
to permit—and encourage—such perver- 
sions, the right to a jury trial will not be 
strengthened but weakened. 


OVER 150 YEARS OF COMMUNISM— 
ARTICLE BY H. RALPH BURTON 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
Attorney H. Ralph Burton served for 
many years as counsel to the Committee 
on Military Affairs during my service on 
that committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I found him to be an out- 
standing student, as well as exceptionally 
good legal counsel, on every occasion I 
had the opportunity to consult him. 

Mr. Burton has written many helpful 
articles in the field of preparedness and 
of foreign relations, and I have hereto- 
fore had occasion to place some of his 
writings in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
My attention has just been called to an- 
other statement of his which I consider 
especially worthy. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Burton’s complete 
statement be printed with my remarks in 
the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Over 150 Years OF COMMUNISM 
(By H. Ralph Burton) 

It is high time to recall that the effect of 
the renunciation of Stalinism by Commu- 
nist Russia, on the part of at least some of 
those in control, has been to revive those 
policies which look toward world control 
even more forcibly than those of Stalin did. 
It seems entirely appropriate to suggest that 
reports which were issued by the State De- 
partment of the United States during the 
early years of Lenin's control, co the 
interrelations of the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy and Russia itself under the 
Communist regime, are pertinent today. 
Those reports, which are now almost for- 
gotten, are replete with data which can 
serve today as a warning to those in the 
Government of the United States who seem 
to believe that there may be a sincere desire 
on the part of the Communist regime to 
negotiate peace terms honestly. It should 
help to convince any open mind that ob- 
servance of any such agreements on the 
part of Communists is basically foreign to 
their philosophy and procedural policy. 

Following are some excerpts from the re- 
ports referred to above, issued by our State 
Department in 1919 and 1920, which seem 
to be entirely unknown to, or overlooked 
by, our Congressional leaders and Execu- 
tive officials, although they can be found 
in the State Department’s files. 

In the Memorandum on Certain Aspects 
of the Bolshevist Movement in Russia on 
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October 27, 1919, by Secretary of State Rob- 
ert to Honorable Henry Cabot Lodge 
of the United States Senate, there were 
stated, among other things, the following: 

“I have the honor to send you herewith, 
for the information of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate, a memo- 
randum on certain aspects of the Bolshe- 
vist movement in Russia. 

“The memorandum has been prepared 
from original sources by the Division of Rus- 
sian Affairs of the Department of State. As 
you will see, the statements are based al- 
most entirely on translations from Bolshe- 
vist newspapers. These include the Official 
organs of the All-Russian Central Execu- 
tive Committee of Soviets, of local Soviet 
committees, and of the Russian Communist 
Party (Bolsheviks). The Bolsheviks’ own 
statements are supplemented by the re- 
ports of American representatives.” 

* . . * . 

“Since the overthrow of the autocracy in 
March, 1917, the Department of State has 
studied developments in Russia with the 
sympathy which America has traditionally 
shown toward all movements for political 
and social betterment. The study which 
has been made of the Bolshevist movement, 
some of the results of which are furnished 
herewith, shows conclusively that the pur- 
pose of the Bolsheviks is to subvert the ex- 
isting principles of government and society 
the world over, including those countries in 
which democratic institutions are already 
established. They have built up a political 
machine which, by the concentration of 
power in the hands of a few and the ruthless- 
ness of its methods, suggests the Asiatic 
despotism of the early Tsars. The results 
of their exercise of power, as shown by the 
documents presented in the accompanying 
memorandum, have been demoralization, 
civil war, and economic collapse. I com- 
mend to your careful consideration the de- 
tailed information which the memorandum 
contains.” 

A portion of the memorandum mentioned 
reads as follows: 

“The theoretical ‘dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat,’ acknowledged to be the rule of a 
minority, with a definite policy of prelimi- 
nary destruction, is found in fact to have 
degenerated into a close monopoly of power 
by a very small group, who used the most 
opportunistic and tyrannical methods, in- 
cluding mass terror” 

* . * * . 


“One of the main aims of the Bolshevist 
leaders from the very beginning has been to 
make their movement a world-wide social 
revolution. They insistently declare that 
success in Russia depends on the develop- 
ment of corresponding social revolutions in 
all other countries. Bolshevist policies and 
tactics are subordinated to the idea of the 
international proletarian revolution. Ap- 
parent compromises with ‘bourgeois’? govern- 
ments or countries have proved temporary 
and tactical.” (Italics are ours.) 


“CHARACTER OF BOLSHEVIST RULE 
“ “DICTATORSHIP OR PROLETARIAT’ 


“The theoretical purposes of the Bolshe- 
viks are clearly set forth in the following 
statement of aims which was embodied in 
the call for the first Congress of the new 
Revolutionary Internationale (later called 
the Third or Communist Internationale), as 
having been worked out in accordance with 
the programs of the Spartacus Association of 
Germany and the Russian Communist Party 
(Bolsheyiks). As wirelessed by the Bolshe- 
viks from Petrograd January 23, 1919, this 
statement contained the following: 

- “*The present is the period of destruction 
and crushing of the capitalist system of the 
whole world. 

The aim of the proletariat must now be 
immediately to conquer power. To conquer 
Power means to destroy the governmental 
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apparatus of the bourgeoisie and to organize 
a new proletarian governmental apparatus. 
This new apparatus must express the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat must 
be the occasion for the immediate expropria- 
tion of capital and the elimination of the 
private right of owning the means of pro- 
duction through making them common prop- 
erty. 

In order to protect the socialist revolu- 
tion against external and internal enemies 
and to assist the fighting proletarians of 
other countries, it becomes necessary to dis- 
arm entirely the bourgeoisie and its agents 
and to arm the proletariat.’ ” 

I do not recall ever having heard of any 
document issued which contravenes the 
foregoing statement by the State Depart- 
ment, nor even a modification of it; there- 
fore, we must assume that the purpose of the 
Bolsheviks, now called Communists, re- 
mains the same, that is, the entire disar- 
mament of the Free World and its agents, 
by any deception possible, and to arm 
themselves to the teeth. That being true, 
it seems utterly futile even to discuss dis- 
armament with the Russians, and the asser- 
tions of certain aspirants during the canr- 
paign of 1956 advocating cessation of bomb 
tests and discontinuance of the draft be- 
come all the more nonsensical, which is 
probably a gross understatement. This is 
definitely confirmed by the sentence in the 
above quotation, “apparent compromises 
with bourgeoisie governments or countries 
have proved temporary and tactical.” 

A report entitled “A Collection of Reports 
on Bolshevism in Russia“ was presented to 
the English Parliament by command of His 
Majesty in April 1919 and published by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office (similar to the 
Government Printing Office in our country). 
It contains reports of atrocities perpetrated 
by the Communists in the suppression of the 
Russian people and their subjection to the 
Communist minority rule. According to the 
statement on the cover of the report, it was 
purchasable through any bookseller or di- 
rectly from His Majesty's Stationery Office 
by giving the various addresses where it 
could be found. However, shortly after the 
Labour Government came into control in 
England after the First World War, it became 
impossible to purchase one of these reports, 
for reasons which, as far as I know, never 
have been explained. 

Following are several quotations 
this report of atrocities of Russia: 

“Nos. 19 and 20 are 2 of 12 labourers arrested 
for refusing to support Bolshevik Govern- 
ment, and on 12th July thrown alive into 
hole into which hot slag deposits from works 
at Verhisetski near Ekaterinburg. Bodies 
were identified by fellow labourers.” 

. * . * * 


“Nos. 27 to 33, accused of plotting against 
Bolshevik Government, arrested 16th Decem- 
ber at village of Troitsk, Perm Government, 
Taken 17th December to station Silva, Perm 
railway, and all decapitated by sword. Evi- 
dence shows that victims had their necks half 
cut through from behind, head of No. 29 only 
hanging on small piece of skin.” 

. * * . 


from 


“No, 62 arrested without accusation, 8th 
July, at village Ooetski, Kamishlov district. 
Body afterwards found covered with straw 
and dung, beard torn from face with flesh, 
palms of hands cut out, and skin incised on 
forehead.” 

It appears, therefore, that it makes little 
difference whether Stalinism is renounced 
and Leninism is resumed, as far as the sup- 
pression of freedom is concerned, as illus- 
trated by recent efforts in Hungary which 
provided new examples of the cruelties in- 
flicted wherever Communism has gained the 
upper hand throughout the years. 

It seems, in view of this, that for the 
United States to extend official congratula- 
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tions to the Communists on the anniversary 
of the Revolution of 1917 seems hardly con- 
sistent with our ideals and traditions, to say 
the least. 

Following are some examples of atrocities 
reported by official representatives of the 
British Government, as set forth in the col- 
lection of reports heretofore cited: 

“General Poole to War Office.—(Received 
January 12.) 

“( Telegraphic) “January 11, 1919. 

There is evidence to show that 
commissariats of free love have been estab- 
lished in several towns, and respectable 
women flogged for refusing to yield, Decree 
for nationalisation of women has been put 
into force, and several experiments made to 
nationalise children.” 

* . . . . 

“Mr. Alston to Mr. Balfour.—(Received 
January 15.) 

“( Telegraphic) 
“VLADIVOSTOK, 
“January 14, 1919. 

“I have received following from consul at 
Ekaterinburg, dated the 13th January: 

The number of innocent civilians bru- 
tally murdered in Ural towns run into hun- 
dreds. Officers taken prisoners by Bolshe- 
viks here had their shoulder straps nailed 
into their shoulders, girls have been raped, 
some of the civilians have been found with 
their eyes pierced,’ ” 

* . . . * 

“Mr. Alston to Earl Curzon.—(Received 

February 3.) 


“( Telegraphic) 
“VLADIVOSTOK, 
“February 2, 1919. 
“‘He thought wholesale murder or 


bodily torture was the exception, but he 
confirmed reports of people being led out to 
be shot several times. Many people went 
mad under this and similar mental agony.’ ” 

s * » . * 

“Lord Kilmarnock to Earl Curzon.— (Re- 

ceived February 11.) Atrocities perpetrated 
by the Bolsheviks in Esthonia, 

* . . * . 

“How the victims were executed by the 
Bolsheviks is described by one of these un- 
fortunates, Proprietor A. Munstrum, who 
managed to save himself by a miracle:—'On 
the afternoon of the 11th January, fifty-six 
of us were led to the place of execution, 
where the grave was already made. Half of 
us, including six women, were placed at the 
edge of the grave. The women were to be 
Killed first, as their cries were so heartrend- 
ing the murderers could not listen to them 
any longer. One woman tried to escape, but 
did not get far. They fired a volley, and she 
sank to the ground wounded. Then the 
Bolsheviks dragged her by the feet into the 
grave. Five of the murderers sprang after 
her, shot at her, and stamped on her body 
with their feet till she was silent. Then 
a further volley was fired at the other vic- 
tims. In the same way they were thrown 
into the graves and done to death with 
butt-ends and bayonets, After which the 
murderers once more stamped on the 
bodies. 
“IN DORPAT 
. . * * . 


“Dr. Wolfgang, of Reyher, who shortly after 
the murders—the bodies were still warm— 
examined the above-mentioned cellar of the 
Credit-system Bank, and reports the follow- 
ing with regard to the appearance of the 
room where this foul deed took place: The 
floor of the whole room was covered with 
bodies, piled one upon the other in most 
unnatural positions, which could only be at- 
tributable to a violent death. In the middie 
the bodies were in three layers, wearing only 
underclothing. Nearly ali had shots in the 
head, which had been received recently, be- 
cause in a few cases the skull had been to- 
tally shattered, and in one case the skull 
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hung by a thread. Some bodies showed signs 
of several shots. All was thick with blood, 
also on the bed and on the walls congealed 
masses of blood and pieces of skull were to 
be seen. I counted twenty-three bodies, but 
it was easy to make a mistake, as it was 
difficult to recognize individual bodies in 
the heap. Not a bit of the floor was clear, 
so that I had to trample over bodies to reach 
others. The search for a sign of life was in 
vain.” 
* . . . . 

“General Knox to War Office.—Vladivos- 
tok, March 4, 1919. 

“At Blagoveschensk officers and soldiers 
from Torbolof’s detachment were found with 
gramophone needles thrust under their 
fingernails, their eyes torn out, the marks 
of nails on their shoulders where shoulder 
straps had been worn. Their bodies had 
become like frozen statues, and were hideous 
to look upon. These men had been killed 
by Bolsheviks at Metzanovaya and taken 
thence to Blagoveschensk.” 

Recently not only our country, but almost 
every other country in the world, was aghast 
at the horrors perpetrated in Hungary, but 
they can be seen as true to the pattern ex- 
isting since communism began in the latter 
part of the 18th century, and true to the 
nature of the beast of communism, evi- 
dencing itself again whenever any resist- 
ance is raised to its despotic rule. 

Let us now turn back some pages of his- 
tory and determine just what the record of 
communism is, in order to impress the reader 
intelligently that this basic tenet of com- 
munism, brutality, is not just something of 
recent years, but has been so from its origi- 
nal conception. 

Three times within a hundred years, com- 
munism reared its hydra head in the stricken 
city of Paris, when it was torn by the des- 
peration of its suffering peoples. Three 
times in a century, in one country alone, 
Communist leaders stood ready to inflict their 
doctrines when human resistance was at a 
low ebb, susceptible to the luring Hes of 
those ready for the long and patiently 
awaited opportunity. Each time, repeated 
efforts were made to destroy government and 
supplant the leadership of the people with 
their own, through ruthless murders with- 
out trial, and above all to eliminate reli- 
gion and replace it with atheism. In No- 
vember of 1793, midst the horrors of the 
great revolution of that period, atheism 
reigned supreme; the National Convention 
abolished the Sabbath, and the leaders of 
the Paris Commune declared that they in- 
tended to dethrone the King of Heaven as 
well as the monarchs of the earth. Finally, 
November 10, 1793, the leaders of the Paris 
Commune—Norbert Chaumette, Nomore, 
and the Prussian anarchist, Clootz, prevailed 
upon the National Convention to decree the 
abolition of the Christian religion in France. 

Again, in 1848, there was a revival of the 
Paris Commune with its same doctrines and, 
in the revolution of 1871, when all France 
was suffering from a devastating war, the 
Commune again came into being with athe- 
ism to the forefront, and human carnage 
was so horrible that words are unable to 
describe it adequately. 

When this insurrection began in May 1848, 
it was only a prelude to the great Com- 
munist rebellion of June. Fearing another 
demonstration on an extensive scale, the 
Government made the necessary preparations 
to meet it. Finding the burdens imposed 
upon the national treasury too heavy to be 
borne, the Government, in June, resolved 
upon the discharge of the immense army of 
workmen, more than one thousand in num- 
ber, uselessly employed in Paris at the pub- 
lic expense, This alarmed the workmen, 
who immediately organized for another des- 
perate struggle, for the purpose of bring- 
ing about the realization in practice of the 
theory of communism and socialism, 
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Once more and with greater horror, if 
such can be conceived in the imagination 
of humans, communism took its toll. After 
the communal elections in Paris on the 26th 
of March 1871, which resulted in an over- 
whelming majority for the revolutionists, 
,the Commune was organized, having its 
first sitting on the 29th of March. A reign 
of terror was now inaugurated in Paris, and 
the outrages of 1793 were repeated. The 
cries of the Socialists and Red Republicans 
were: 

“Death to the priests!” Death to the 
rich!” “Death to the property owners!” 

Aristocrats and wealthy persons were in 
constant danger of being dragged to the 
guillotine, and more than one hundred thou- 
sand of the more respectable Parisians fled in 
consternation from the city. Priests were ar- 
rested and thrown into prison, churches were 
sacked, and religious service was suspended; 
journals which supported the Versailles goy- 
ernment were oppressed, and several jour- 
nalists were sentenced to death. The in- 
surgents boldly avowed their determination 
to march to their side and disperse the Na- 
tional Assembly, overthrow the Thiers gov- 
ernment, and establish the “Universal Re- 
public.” 

The Paris Commune finally grew desper- 
ate, and the most shameful outrages and 
revolutionary excesses were perpetrated. 
Additional numbers of priests and nuns 
were thrown into prison, and at length a de- 
mand was made on the Church for one mil- 
lion frances, the insurgents threatening to kill 
the Archbishop of Paris if the sum was not 
paid. The Archbishop suffered later, with 
others of the church, the most shameful 
treatment from a band of infuriated Reds. 

Americans of prominence in both social 
and official circles have openly advocated 
the introduction of Communist doctrines, 
limitation of constitutional rights, control 
by centralized authority, economic planning 
for the entire United States, breaking down 
of State lines, and the establishment of a 
strong Federal police force (in other words, 
a “Red Army”) to enforce the orders of au- 
tocratic bureau chiefs seeking to regulate 
the activities of every individual, the use of 
his property, the hours of his work, and, in 
fact, every activity of his daily life. Public 
expressions of others, either directly or by 
analysis, and comparison with the principles 
of communism show only too clearly a de- 
sire to substitute Russian Communist in- 
stitutions for those existing under our con- 
stitution. That being so, where can the line 
of demarcation be drawn? 

I think it is very fitting to Include a quo- 
tation from the address of Daniel Webster 
on the “One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Birth of George Washington,” when he said: 

“Other misfortunes may be borne, or their 
efforts overcome. If disastrous wars should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, an- 
other generation may renew it; if it exhaust 
our treasury, future industry may replenish 
it; if it desolate and lay waste our fields, 
still, under a new cultivation, they will grow 
green again, and ripen to future harvests. 
It were but a trifle, even if the walls of yonder 
Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty pillars 
should fall, and its gorgeous decorations be 
all covered by the dust of the valley. All 
these might be rebuilt. But who shall re- 
construct the fabric of demolished govern- 
ment? Who shall rear again the well-pro- 
portioned columns of constitutional liberty? 
Who shall frame together the skillful archi- 
tecture which unites national sovereignty 
with State rights, individual security, and 
public prosperity? No, if-these columns fall, 
they will be raised not again. Like the Col- 
oseum and the Parthenon, they will be des- 
tined to a mournful and melancholy im- 
mortality. Bitterer tears, however, will flow 
over them than were ever shed over the 
monuments of Roman or Grecian art; for 
they will be the remnants of a more glorious 
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edifice than Greece or Rome ever saw—the 
edifice of constitutional American liberty.” 

The plans of a group of theorists are al- 
ways interesting, but such plans become of 
immediate concern only when carried into 
execution. And when it has been determined 
beyond all reasonable doubt that an organ- 
ization of clever schemers, having a large 
following and unlimited financial backing, 
is actually in control of a government, the 
matter is of grave concern. Further, when 
such a group openly carries on worldwide 
propaganda to accomplish such ends, and is 
actively at the work of disruption of other 
governments through destruction of indus- 
try, counteraction becomes imperative. 

As early as the latter part of the 12th cen- 
tury, there was an organization known as the 
“Confrerie de la paix,” whose principles were 
much the same as those which exist today. 
They believed that all wealth should be 
equally distributed, and their ideas were to 
destroy, to break down, to level; and they 
began to burn chateaus and cathedrals, and 
to destroy works of art; but the government 
was too strong, and they themselves were 
destroyed. 

The next effort we hear of was that of the 
Society of the Illuminati, organized by a 
Bavarian professor by the name of Adam 
Weishaupt. It was a very carefully worked 
out and cunningly devised society, built on 
the idea that there should be different de- 
grees, the extent of knowledge increasing in 
the ascending degrees. Weishaupt himself 
was the principal. Only a comparatively few 
friends were fully advised as to the designs 
and policies which were to be carried out. 
The lower degrees, especially when it came 
to the working or less educated class, knew 
practically nothing of what was going on. 
The great principle was secrecy. The lead- 
ers went under assumed names; the society 
itself was not to be known, and its operations 
were conducted by devious underground 
methods. 

The basic principles on which this Society 
of the Illuminati, really a communistic so- 
ciety, was founded and which underlie all 
organizations of this character which have 
existed from that day till this, are as follows: 

Abolition of government; 

Abolition of private property; 

Abolition of inheritance; 

Abolition of patriotism; 

Abolition of the family (including aboli- 
tion of marriage, the destruction of all mo- 
rality, and the institution of communal edu- 
cation for children) ; 

Abolition of all religion. 

Coming down through centuries, that sin- 
ister force of resentment against the progres- 
sive power of culture and fair dealing stalks 
about with its determination to destroy, to 
effect reversion to the primitive, and to sub- 
ject the people at large to a domination 
which aspires to control of the untutored 
masses and the utter destruction of re- 
ligion, patriotism, and the sanctity of the 
family. Driven by an ambition to attain 
an objective which was defined and disclosed 
by the activities of the French Commune, 
it persisted through the decades until it 
manifested itself in our day in the Russian 
Revolution, compared to the horror of which 
the French Revolution was but a gesture, It 
exists today, determined to subject our coun- 
try with others to a retrogressive policy 
which would make the work of generations 
but a futile effort. 


THE FIRST INTERNATIONALE 


Karl Marx became the leading exponent of 
communism in the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury. His Communist Manifesto and his 
book entitled “Das Kapital” still remain the 
bible of the Communist world. There was 
one thing above all, however, which he ac- 
complished. Up to his time, the idea of com- 
munism had been national in extent. While 
Weishaupt had conceived the idea of an 
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international. organization, he had never 
been able to carry it out. 

Marx organized the First Internationale. 
Even this he copied from the associations 
of certain workmen who were desirous of 
widening and increasing their influence and 
bettering their condition. It should be 
noted that Marx’s activities occurred just 
previous to, during, and after the German 
Revolution of 1848 and the Second French 
Revolution, and here again Marx and his 
disciples wielded the same baneful influence 
and produced the same sanguinary results 
that were produced by Weishaupt and his 
adherents in the First French Revolution. 
They were responsible for the terrible blood- 
shed in the Paris Commune after the over- 
throw of the French Government in 1871. 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONALE 


The Second Internationale was formed 
about 1889 to 1890. It operated with vary- 
ing strength and influence until the World 
War, when the radical element in it, being 
disgusted with its mild tendencies, overthrew 
it and organized the Third Internationale. 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONALE 


The Third Internationale was organized 
immediately after the World War with the 
design of overthrowing existing govern- 
ments and establishing revolutionary gov- 
ernments. Its chief exponents and leaders 
were Russians, who found in Russia the best 
op ty for their designs. It will be re- 
called that the first revolutionary efforts in 
Russia were not communistic or bolshe- 
vistic. Kerensky became its chief exponent, 
but, for being too mild by nature, he was 
thrown aside and the real revolutionists, led 
by Lenin and Trotsky, established the Third 
Internationale, formed the Russian Commu- 
nist Party, and organized the Russian Soviet 
Republic. The Third Internationale is a 
radical organization supported by Red ad- 
vocates from all over the world in its efforts 
to promote world revolution, and is now in 
operation. 

A careful and exhaustive study shows that 
there is at the present time, and has been 
for years, a strategic plan of action to ob- 
tain complete political, industrial, and eco- 
nomic domination of the world by the in- 
ternational radical forces, and that the plan 
of action is unmoral and ruthless in the ex- 
treme, founded expressly upon the proposi- 
tions that might is right, that politics have 
nothing in common with morals, and that 
the ultimate end is to subjugate all govern- 
ments to a supergovernment controlled by 
the international radical forces. This plan 
by which complete world domination is to 
be achieved by the Reds may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The national power of various coun- 
tries is to be broken down by the fomenting 
of international revolutions, through appeals 
to class hatred, and by pretended efforts to 
obtain greater freedom and privileges for 
certain classes of people, using the words 
“liberty, equality, and fraternity” merely as 
eatchwords to gain recruits for the cause. 
Autocratic governments which alone are 
strong must be weakened in the first in- 
stance by the introduction of liberalism, 
which will pave the way to anarchy. 

2. All wars must be shifted to an economic 
basis, allowing no territorial advantages to 
result from war, and thus tending to make 
the radical control of all property the deter- 
mining factor in war. 

3. The countries in question are to be 
further weakened by promoting false, con- 
flicting political policies, by obtaining con- 
trol oyer the actions of public officials, by 
manipulation of the press, and by the grad- 
ual elimination of free speech. 

4. The authority of democratic govern- 
ments is to be weakened by the destruction 
of religion. 

5. To overcome the resistance of those 
States which are unwilling to submit to this 
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power, there must be no hesitation in resort- 
ing to violence, cunning, hypocrisy, threats, 
treason, or the seizure of property. 

6. The destruction of the social and eco- 
nomic structure of these states will also be 
brought about by the destruction of indus- 
trial prosperity through speculation and 
constant strikes, through widespread unem- 
ployment, through the raising of wages in 
such a way as to increase the cost of the 
necessities of life, and finally by bringing 
about a general economic crisis and the 
disorganization of financial systems. 

7. Upon the social and political chaos 
created by these various means, a Red dic- 
tatorship is to be gradually built up, princi- 
pally through the power of the press and 
through the revolutionary labor movement. 

8. During the period of transition to this 
political control in every state, a secret radi- 
cal government will be established which will 
devote itself to misleading public opinion, 
mass terror, weakening the initiative of its 
opponents, misdirecting their education, and 
sowing discord among them. 

One of my first articles on communism, 
then known as bolshevism, was written in 
1919 and was published by the Manufacturers 
Record of Baltimore, Maryland. Having been 
brought to the attention of a member of 
Congress from Iowa, the Honorable Thomas 
E. Martin, now Senator from that State, it 
was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 97, part 15, page A6454. The conclud- 
ing paragraph in that article read, “Until 
the people of the United States not only 
realize that their safety, both for the imme- 
diate and for the future, lies in controlling 
bolshevik forces wherever they exist, but 
also voice that feeling publicly so that the 
officials of our own Government may know 
that they desire immediate, forceful and 
determined action to accomplish this pur- 
pose, we may expect chaos to reign supreme 
in the affected nations, with the ever-con- 
stant danger of its spreading in every direc- 
tion.” 

It is to be hoped that our policy of placat- 
ing and taking the course of least resistance, 
with the hope that it will eventually bring 
about the end of Communist demands, will 
soon stop, for it has availed us nothing so 
far. Since this policy has been followed, 
North Vietnam and millions of its population 
are now behind the Iron Curtain; the Tachen 
Islands were surrendered to the Chinese Reds 
in the hope that this would lessen the 
danger“; Afghanistan is now under Com- 
munist domination; Cambodia and Laos are 
“neutral,” and Laos is reported to be accept- 
ing communism in its government. These 
concessions followed the Korean cease-fire, 
when practically everything demanded by the 
Communists was yielded to them due to 
failure on the part of the United States to 
pursue its clear opportunity to drive the 
Communists from Korea, thus depriving us 
of victory for which there is no substitute, 
as General MacArthur has said. Never be- 
fore had this Nation failed to vanquish its 
foes and dictate all the terms of surrender 
or armistice. Therein lies a lesson because 
of its similarity to the first compromise of its 
kind ever made by the Roman Empire, as 
near like our own civilization as can be 
found in history, when Theodosius com- 
promised with the northern barbarians for a 
peace. This, it is hoped, is not significant, 
for at the time of Theodosius, the western 
Roman civilization was rapidly approaching 
its end. Today the tempo is faster, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 

Under the order entered on yesterday, 
providing that at the conclusion of the 
morning hour today, the Senator from 
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Montana iMr. MANSFIELD] shall be rec- 
ognized, the Chair now recognizes the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, without 
losing the floor, I may yield for 15 min- 
utes to the junior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered; and the Senator from New 
York may proceed. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Montana, There are some remarks 
I wish to make on the pending civil rights 
matter. I appreciate the courtesy of the 
Senator from Montana in giving me this 
opportunity to speak on the subject, 

I wish first to speak of a statement 
made yesterday by the Senator from 
Georgia, which moves me, and I believe 
other Members of this body, very deeply. 
I repeat it because I think it is an im- 
portant statement for us to bear in mind, 
He said: 

We ask, Mr. President, that we be dealt 
with justly and fairly, as each Member of the 
Senate would ask to be dealt with if he 
should in the future be placed in the position 
that we occupy. 


Those of us who are deeply devoted to 
the measure which is before us are very 
familiar with all the implications of that 
point of view, because we recognize a 
way of life, an order of society, born out 
of deep struggle for generations, of which 
we see now the results in the social 
order, largely in the South. 

Perhaps deeds are better than words 
in expressing the reasons and respon- 
sibility which I feel involved in such a 
statement, and so I offer these points, 

In the State of New York we have a 
network of civil rights laws which are far 
more comprehensive than anything pro- 
posed in this measure. 

We have, for example, laws which 
prevent discrimination in various types 
of housing, in places of public accommo- 
dation, in the National Guard, in higher 
education, and which prevent discrimi- 
nation in jobs, and in opportunities for 
employment—the so-called FEPC laws. 
Nothing like those laws is here involved. 
I might say, parenthetically, that is the 
reason why so many of us who are 
strongly for civil-rights legislation have 
felt we were right—and I think very 
justly so—in maintaining that this bill is 
a very moderate bill, as it indeed is; but 
in the State of New York, which has 
such a network of laws, the main em- 
phasis in terms of enforcement is upon 
mediation, conciliation, and technical 
assistance, and, in the final analysis, 
injunctive relief. Criminal penalties are 
very little in evidence, and the whole 
success of the operation of these laws in 
New York—and they have been very suc- 
cessful—has been based upon the intelli- 
gence, the care, and the wisdom with 
which mediation and conciliation have 
in the first instance been employed— 
one further bit of evidence as to my own 
deep feeling as to how important that is. 

We are considering in the city of New 
York, in our city council, a law against 
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bias or discrimination in private hous- 
ing. I was one of two citizens of New 
York who urged this very week that our 
city government should not impose crim- 
inal sanctions for the enforcement of 
such a law, but, on the contrary, should 
also entrust it to a commission, so the 
administration of the law and its en- 
forcement might proceed, as we do in 
the State of New York, through media- 
tion, conciliation, and technical assist- 
ance, backed up by injunctive relief. 

I say that because we understand, I 
think, what the Senator from Georgia 
was talking about. We respect it, and 
we intend to show that by our responsi- 
ble conduct at the time debate is in full 
swing. But I think it is also important 
to understand that in the civil-rights 
bill before us—and though it is in its 
preliminary stages and we shall be vot- 
ing on a motion only to make it the 
pending business—it is also a fact that 
no one wants to make the bill the pend- 
ing business unless it has a chance of 
enactment and some case be made out 
that it will be effective. Very briefly, 
without considering all the individual 
merits of the bill, I think it fair to con- 
sider these two preliminary questions. 

Let us understand first that in the 
civil-rights bill we are dealing with prob- 
lems of human trouble, unhappiness, 
and injustice concerning millions of 
Americans because of their race or color. 
We have heard and felt many appeals 
within the past week to our conscience 
and to our knowledge in terms of what 
is considered to be necessary to the in- 
tegrity, the dignity, and the right to the 
pursuit of happiness of the white people 
of the South. We should give—and I 
certainly give my own pledge that I will 
give—these appeals the most thoughtful 
consideration and judgment of which we 
are capable. 

Is it not equally fair to consult the 
record of the hearings on this bill and 
the enormous mass of other testimony 
which has piled up through the years, as 
to the effect on Negroes in the South and 
elsewhere of denials of civil rights and 
their equal right to individual dignity 
and pursuit of happiness? 

Is it not fair also to note the fact 
that hundreds of millions of people who 
are yellow and black in the world and 
are trying to decide on following our 
leadership of the Free World are watch- 
ing closely how we deal with our minor- 
ity groups? 

I address myself to those who want 
a civil-rights bill, and want to exercise 
the utmost in statesmanship to see that 
it contains what is effective and 
appropriate to what I deeply feel is a 
very historic hour. To them I say that 
discussion of compromises now can only 
weaken the resolution of the majority 
which put the bill on the calendar, while 
it will not win anyone who does not 
want a bill at all. 

We all should know from our legisla- 
tive experience—and there is extensive 
legislative experience in this body—that 
those who are unalterably opposed will 
often support and even vote for amend- 
ments reducing the scope of a bill, its 
enforcement powers—indeed, emascu- 
lating it—and then, on the final show- 
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down, will nevertheless vote against the 
bill. 

As for me, I stand by part III of the 
bill, as does the Attorney General, who 
explained it in some detail in his testi- 
mony before a committee of this body. 
I see nothing to apologize for in seek- 
ing to gain for all our citizens the 
rights given to them under the equal 
protection clause of the Constitution. 

Let us take a moment to analyze these 
rights. As I see them, they are of two 
characters. First, they include rights 
equivalent to and of the same nature as 
the right to vote. The right to vote does 
not stand alone. I should like to em- 
phasize that kind of right. For example, 
there is a right to have a United States 
officer discharge his duties, whether he 
is a marshal, a judge, or a United States 
attorney. There is a right to have a 
witness or a juror in any Federal court, 
or a litigant therein, act without fear 
of intimidation, injury, obstruction, or 
conspiracy to accomplish intimidation, 
injury, or obstruction. 

That is one set of rights. I say they 
5 sain together, equivalent to the right to 
vote. 

The other set of rights is the right to 
enjoy the equal protection of the laws or 
equal privileges and immunities under 
the law. It is under this latter heading 
that we include the right to attend de- 
segregated public schools and other pub- 
lic facilities, such as municipal play- 
grounds and golf courses. It is this lat- 
ter group of civil rights about which we 
hear so much in terms of the objection 
from the South to the commingling of 
the races. But what should be clearly 
understood is that one who believes in 
civil rights must stand with the Supreme 
Court in its finding in the Brown case, 
relating to desegregation in the public 
schools, that the effort to impose the use 
of separate, even if equal, facilities in 
such cases is unlawful, and that there 
can be no such thing as equality in such 
separate facilities, and that the majesty 
of the Nation is just as much involved in 
giving equal protection for such rights 
with all deliberate speed—those are the 
words of the Supreme Court—as it is in 
relation to the right to vote. 

I think we shall have to keep that very 
clearly in mind in the days ahead, for 
real effort will be made to convince us 
that the latter rights—to enjoy desegre- 
gated facilities which are maintained by 
municipal governments or local govern- 
ments—are of a lesser standard or of 
lesser importance. 

We have heard much said about the 
excellent quality of schools and colleges 
which are Negro schools and colleges. 
The Supreme Court itself has said that 
inherent in that is a type of second-class 
citizenship. The mere fact that they 
are separate, even though they might be 
equal—and we know in many cases they 
are—is alone what the Court has de- 
clared under our Constitution to be un- 
lawful. 

Secondly, Iam opposed to the jury trial 
amendment as seeking to make a special 
exception in the case of civil rights to 
the established procedure in our own 
courts of justice since their foundation— 
the very rules of law enforced in prac- 
tically all the State courts in the South- 
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ern States and incorporated in the Fed- 
eral statutes to the same effect. Let us 
understand, there is no effort to deny the 
time-honored trial by jury. We are not 
talking about that, but what we are 
talking about is the denial of an inherent 
power of the courts essential to making 
effective their decrees, of which the 
backers of the amendment seek to de- 
prive them. 

I think it has been pointed out earlier 
this morning, with great effect, by my 
colleague the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia that the jury trial also has a very 
serious impact on the timeliness with 
which injunctive action may be taken, 
especially in the right-to-vote cases. We 
shall be hearing a good deal about that 
argument in the future, but I think it is 
essential to stake out the position now, 
especially when, in my opinion, unhap- 
pily, there is somuch talk of compromise 
in the press. 

Right now there is no United States 
statute giving a jury trial for civil con- 
tempts, even when the action is brought 
by an individual, and the law giving a 
jury trial in criminal contempt cases ex- 
pressly excludes cases where the United 
States brings the action. 

Let me interpolate there for an in- 
stant, and I hope my colleague the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
will indulge me if I need a minute more. 
I should like to explain the difference be- 
tween civil contempt and criminal con- 
tempt. 

Civil contempts are actions by a court 
designed to have its decrees enforced. 
In short, if the court says to a registrar 
of voters, “You shall register John 
Jones,” and the registrar refuses or fails 
to do it, the court may punish him even 
by imprisonment until he does doit. If it 
takes one day or if it takes a month, the 
punishment may continue. Of course, 
an extended punishment is subject to 
appeals to the higher courts, and even 
the Supreme Court, and cannot be out 
of reason under the Constitution. In 
any case, it is a punishment only until 
the man complies with the court decree. 

On the other hand, a criminal con- 
tempt may be a punishment for defiance 
of the court. The court may say to the 
registrar, Whether or not you register 
John Jones, you have willfully and fla- 
grantly defied the judicial process of the 
United States. You are sentenced to 1 
month in jail.” 

That is the difference. I make that 
distinction in connection with the legal 
situation. Indeed, the authority to pun- 
ish for contempt, civil or criminal, for 
violation of a court order, without a jury 
trial, is strictly enforced in practically 
every one of the Southern States. 

I had occasion yesterday to invite the 
attention of the very distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] to 
the rulings in his own State, and the fact 
that power to punish for contempt was 
not only vested in a court but to some 
extent vested in quasi-administrative 
bodies in his own State. 

There is no right—and I think this 
needs to be emphasized, for we will prove 
it as the argument goes along—under 
the United States Constitution to a jury 
trial in contempt cases. Indeed, a trial 
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without a jury in contempt cases long 
preceded the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. 

In the case of civil contempts—and I 
have explained what they are—the Su- 
preme Court in the Michaelson case has 
even raised the serious question as to 
whether to require a jury trial by statute 
would be constitutional. 

When we talk about a jury of one’s 
peers, I think it is fair to point out that 
the Supreme Court has overturned cases 
of the most serious crimes coming from 
Southern States for the very reason that 
the juries which acted were chosen by 
systematically excluding Negroes, and 
therefore did not give equal protection of 
the laws. 

Among these cases—and may I say 
again that we will go into detail as the 
argument proceeds on the merits—are 
Patton v. Mississippi, decided in 1947 
(332 U. S. 463), Avery v. Georgia, decided 
in 1953 (345 U. S. 559), and Reece v. 
Georgia, decided as recently as 1955 (350 
U. S. 85). 

In the Reece case the Court said some- 
thing which I think bears repetition even 
at this preliminary stage of the debate: 

The indictment of the defendant by a 
grand jury from which members of his race 
have been systematically excluded is a denial 
of his right to equal protection of the laws. 


I do not see how one could say it more 
clearly. 

These cases follow a line of decisions 
going back to 1880. This is not new law. 
The exclusion of Negroes from juries was 
accomplished for the very reason, in 
many cases, that they were disenfran- 
ehised by the application to them of 
State laws regarding voting, in a dis- 
criminatory way. 

It is a vicious circle. The Negroes are 
not entitled to vote and, therefore, they 
are not entitled to be on the jury and, 
therefore, the jury does not represent a 
fair selection. 

It seems to me that there has been 
an unfortunate amount of speculation 
about compromises at this stage of the 
progress of the bill. I am not finding 
fault with the press, for they report what 
they learn. I am finding fault with the 
substantive question of the speculation 
about compromise at this stage of the 
progress of the bill. Contemplation of 
ay een now only tends to di- 

de 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. Does the Senator desire to re- 
quest an extension of time? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I ask 
for 2 additional minutes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from New York may have 3 additional 
minutes, again with the understanding 
that I do not lose my right to the fioor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Montana? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

It seems to me that there has been 
an unfortunate amount of speculation 
about compromise at this stage of the 
progress of the bill. Contemplation of 
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compromises now only tends to divide 
and fragmentize those who favor a civil- 
rights bill at this session, for there can 
be no legislation of any kind unless the 
bill comes before the Senate, and this has 
not yet been decided. 

Talk of compromise before we vote on 
that issue is premature. Certainly the 
bill presents issues, some of which I have 
noted, and certainly there is some dif- 
ference of opinion even among the pro- 
ponents as to what the bill should con- 
tain, but there should be no difference 
among all of us who are on the majority 
side, as shown by the vote to put the bill 
on the calendar, as to desiring a bill. 
That is the only issue. I hope we will 
keep our eye on that ball. 

I am not and I shall not be intran- 
sigent, but I shall be determined and I 
shall do my utmost, in the best con- 
science, to be responsible and deeply im- 
pressed with what this means in terms 
of the South, and how deeply the people 
there feel about it. I hope very much 
that in our final decision, as a com- 
posite—and I agree with the majority 
leader that there is much promise of that, 
from what has already occurred—we 
shall work together to give all the people 
of our Nation tranquillity, security, and 
peace, recognizing in this particularly 
sensitive field progress needs to be made, 
and progress at a far more accelerated 
rate than has been made in the past, un- 
fortunately. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to commend 
the Senator from New York for his very 
able statement. I was especially pleased 
by his declaration that he thought now 
was not the time to discuss or even to 
consider compromises. I want to pledge 
to the Senator from New York that I 
shall stand with him in this matter. 
There are many on our side of the aisle 
who will take the same position. I think 
if we continue to work in a nonpartisan 
fashion for a meaningful civil-rights 
bill—not a mere aspiration, but a mean- 
ingful civil-rights bill—we have great 
hope of success. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we are 
all deeply indebted to the Senator from 
Illinois, who has been one of the real 
ideological leaders in this fight, who has 
perceived one thing: We shall never 
have a bill of any kind unless there is a 
bipartisanship not only in name but in 
spirit and conviction—this the Senator 
has contributed to consideration of the 
bill. I hope it will be recorded in his 
favor, and in favor of the effort his- 
torically which, in my opinion, should re- 
ceive that type of consideration. So, 
too, has the valiant leadership of the mi- 
nority leader on this issue, Mr. Know- 
LAND, 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague, 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. I also wish to join my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Illinois, in commending the Senator from 
New York for an able presentation. I 
think the Senator's remarks have set 
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the record straight with regard to some 
misapprehensions which have gone out 
in the press during the course of the 
debate so far. The Senator from New 
York is to be commended for doing that 
particular job. 

I think it also is well that the Senator 
has pointed out this is no time to be pre- 
dicting or talking about a compromise. 
The main job of those who feel this 
proposed legislation is necessary is to get 
the bill before the Senate, and then the 
Senate can work its will. 

Certainly this is no time to be talking 
about trying to pull the feathers off the 
chicken, before the chicken is there. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague, 
the Senator from Michigan, who has 
been a very stanch friend and supporter 
in this struggle on our side of the aisle. 

I thank the Senator from Montana 
e MANSFIELD], again, and I yield the 

oor. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN 
WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN 
THE NIAGARA RIVER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Morning business 
is closed, and the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2406) to authorize the construction of 
certain works of improvement in the 
Niagara River for power and other pur- 
poses. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Know 1anp ‘hat the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means of 
further securing and protecting the civil 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 6127, the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks the following editorials: 

First, an editorial entitled “North- 
South Split Widens,” written by David 
Lawrence and published in the Holly- 
zooa (Calif.) Citizen-News of July 9, 

57. 

Second, an editorial entitled “Brownell 
Bill Exposed,” published in the Greens- 
boro (N. C.) Daily News of July 12, 1957. 

Third, an editorial entitled “The South 
Will Resist,” published in the Hender- 
son (N. C.) Daily Dispatch. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Hollywood Citizen-News of July 
9, 1957] 
NortH-Sovurn Sprirr WmENns 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON.—What is the real point at 
issue in the battle over civil rights now being 
waged in the Senate? It is the possible en- 
actment of a law threatening the use of 
military force in order to obtain a conformity 
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of viewpoint on social problems. It is the 
substitution of a program of compulsion and 
coercion for faith in the voluntary processes 
of reason. 

It involves not solely a means of assuring 
voting rights, for many Negroes do vote in 
the South and several have been elected to 
city councils there, but a question of reach- 
ing into the whole social order in the South 
with laws authorizing the use of military 
power to secure obedience to the Supreme 
Court’s decision on school integration. Yet 
the Court itself admitted in the same de- 
cision that it was influenced primarily by 
sociological doctrines rather than constitu- 
tional precedents. 

For the school question and the voting 
problem are interwoven in the civil rights 
controversy and, curiously enough, the 
remedy proposed would take away the civil 
rights of a citizen to a jury trial the principle 
of which is embedded in the Constitution. 

Just because there have been a few in- 
stances of racial prejudice in some jury 
trials in the South, it now is argued by var- 
ious Members of Congress and executive 
Officials in their speeches that none of the 
tens of millions of people in the South can 
be trusted to give an impartial trial by jury. 

This is a blanket indictment more severe 
than ever has been leveled in America 
against a substantial number of fellow-citi- 
zens by the representatives of another seg- 
ment of the Nation. 

For the proposal implies that because the 
processes of reason are beset with difficulties 
there must be resort to the theory that the 
end justifies the means. 

This same thing happened once before in 
perhaps the most shameful chapter in 
American history when, after the War Be- 
tween the States had ended and a general 
amnesty had been proclaimed, military units 
from the North were sent into the legislative 
chambers of the Southern States. At the 
point of a bayonet, ratification of the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution was com- 
pelled in 10 States after each had rejected it. 
Southern Members of Congress, thereupon 
were arbitrarily disqualified from voting in 
either the House or the Senate, notwith- 
standing the fact that previously the south- 
ern Members and their legislatures had in 
due form approved the 13th amendment 
abolishing slavery and this action had been 
accepted as legal ratification. No historian 
of standing in either the North or the South 
disputes these facts. 

For 99 years there has been a virtual truce 
in the northern and southern conflict as to 
the scope of the 14th amendment, and the 
racial problems it presumably covered. 
Meanwhile, there has been nevertheless a 
gradual evolution with tremendous progress 
toward a better understanding between the 
races. The doctrine of separate but equal 
facilities in public schools which was up- 
held as the supreme law of the land until 
1954 was a kind of modus vivendi—a com- 
promise between apparently irreconcilable 
viewpoints yet one that actually encouraged 
more and more flexibility through the years. 

Now the truce has been broken and, in- 
stead of trying to adjust conflicting view- 
points by letting each State or each com- 
munity within a State decide for itself how 
it shall move toward the solution of its own 
social problems—a basic American concept 
of self-government—the confusing court de- 
cisions and the threat of coercive civil-rights 
legislation are retarding progress. Impa- 
tiently the doors are opened to bitter re- 
sentments which will grow in intensity be- 
cause compulsion is the wrong way to deal 
with social problems in a democracy. In- 
evitably also there will be revived the whole 
controversy over the unmoral and illegal 
way by which the 14th amendment itself 
was forced into the Constitution in the first 

lace. 

p “I speak in a spirit of great sadness,” said 
Senator RussELL, of Georgia, Democrat, the 
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other day in the Senate. “If Congress is 
driven to pass this bill in its present form, 
it will cause unspeakable confusion, bitter- 
ness, and bloodshed in a great section of our 
common country. If it is proposed to move 
into the South in this fashion, the concen- 
tration camps may as well be prepared now 
because there will not be enough jails to 
hold the people of the South who will oppose 
the use of raw Federal power forcibly to com- 
mingle white and Negro children in the same 
schools and places of public entertainment.” 

Thus after nearly a century of debate, 
America is again hearing speeches in Con- 
gress about the use of military forces to 
back up social viewpoints. This comes iron- 
ically enough at a time when spokesmen 
for the United States in the world at large 
are appealing constantly for the renuncia- 
tion of the use of force as a means of deal- 
ing with human friction. 


{From the Greensboro Daily News of July 
12, 1957] 


BROWNELL BILL EXPOSED 


Senator RICHARD RUSSELL’s massive attack 
on the Brownell civil rights bill has been 
dismissed in some circles as the usual south- 
ern filibuster, but it is more on the order of a 
blockbuster around the White House. 

It has dramatized, with alarming over- 
tones, President Eisenhower's shocking lack 
of information about one of the key meas- 
ures of his Congressional program and it has 
sent him scurrying for cover under the usual 
flurry of confusing semantics. Mr. Eisen- 
hower claimed in his press conference that 
there are certain phases of the civil-rights 
bill he doesn’t understand, although he 
thought it was designed to “prevent anybody 
illegally from interfering with any individ- 
ual's right to vote, if that individual were 
qualified under the proper laws of his State.” 

Now the civil-rights bill is assuredly con- 
cerned with guarding the Negro’s right of 
franchise in the South—and rightly so. But 
Senator RUSSELL, a skilled parliamentarian 
and lawyer, has made it abundantly clear 
that the bill does not stop there: It also con- 
fers on the Attorney General vast powers in 
the field of civil law which could be used “to 
bring to bear the whole might of the Federal 
Government, including the Armed Forces if 
necessary, to force a commingling of white 
and Negro children in the State-supported 
public schools” and in all public places in the 
Southern States. 

Section III of the civil-rights bill would 
allow Attorney General Brownell to bring 
civil actions against election registrars, school 
Officials, private citizens or anybody who 
might object to or protest against integra- 
tion. Mr. Brownell would have this power 
not only to correct violations already done 
but to bring down the weight of Federal edict 
on the heads of those thought to be plan- 
ning to defy Federal law. It would allow 
proceedings to be brought not only at the 
requests of citizens damaged but even if they 
had not made such requests. Through this 
vast extension of the Federal Government's 
injunctive power, it would virtually make 
the power of contempt the power to enforce 
the Supreme Court's integration orders. 
And, unless the Senate amends the civil- 
rights law, it would permit these things to 
be done without jury trials. (The Clinton, 
Tenn., case, now in progress at Knoxville, is 
an example of the kind of contempt case 
which might be brought by the Attorney 
General, but in that case Judge Taylor has 
granted a request for jury trial.) 

Walter Lippmann, writing across the way 
today, confirms in a northern liberal view- 
point, this interpretation of the civil-rights 
bill, and warns of its dangers: 

“There is no doubt * * * that the objec- 
tives of the bill are much wider than to 
secure and protect the right to vote. This 
raises great questions of principle and of 
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national policy. For while the right of quali- 
fied adults to vote and the right to have 
their children attend unsegregated schools 
are both civil rights, there are important 
differences between the two kinds of 
rights. 

“In principle, it is the duty of the Federal 
Government to use its legal powers to secure 
and protect the right to vote. But to pro- 
mote integration it is its duty to use per- 
suasion in order to win consent. The two 
objectives—voting and integration—ought 
not to be lumped together, and the wise 
thing to do would be to accept an amend- 
ment to the bill which separates them.” 

In brief, Mr. Lippmann calls for an amend- 
ment which would limit the impact of the 
Brownell legislation to the area of voting 
rights. In this the Daily News heartily con- 
curs. Already Senator O'MAHONEY has sug- 
gested a jury trial amendment to protect 
individual rights, and other limiting amend- 
ments will undoubtedly be offered. 

Out of the extremely important senatorial 
debate, now under way, should come legis- 
lation which a majority of the South may 
oppose as a bitter pill but which, under 
changing conditions, it may be able to live 
with. Mr. Brownell’s “force bill” has been 
exposed for what it is—despite President 
Eisenhower's lack of knowledge of it—and 
Congress will disregard this at its peril. 


From the Henderson (N. C.) Daily Dispatch] 
TEE SOUTH WILL Resist 


One of the greatest debates of the present 
generation is getting under way in the 
United States Senate over the issue of civil 
rights. It is, of course, aimed at the South, 
and back of that is the bid for Negro votes 
in great population centers of the North, 
where the Negro vote is just about enough 
to tip the scales in a close election, Except 
for the South itself, both political parties 
are guilty of this attempted perversion of 
constitutional rights, for both are angling 
for the comparatively small marginal vote in 
areas involved. 

Senator Ervin, of North Carolina, one of 
the leaders of the Senate opposition, says 
the bill’s advocates are moving under the 
guise that it deals only with the right to 
vote, and hence are misleading the country. 
Actually, he says, the measure extends far 
beyond the right to vote, and “is a political 
bill, harsh, sectional in nature, and designed 
as another in a series of attempts to punish 
the South for political advantage in certain 
northern cities and areas,” and will destroy 
more rights than it will ever protect.” 

The Senator further adds that the pro- 

“is based on the thesis that the people 
of the Southern States are incapable of local 
self-government in the area of civil rights.” 

This measure is similar in design and pur- 
pose to the antilynching bill which for 
many years was brought up in every session 
of Congress, and which southerners were 
successful in beating down. During debate 
on that issue, the late Senator Borah, of 
Idaho, one of the greatest statesmen ever 
to sit in the Senate, termed the antilynching 
bill “an attempt upon the part of States 
practically free from the race problem to sit 
in harsh judgment upon their sister States 
where the problem is always and sometimes 
acute.” He continued: “These States are 
not to be pilloried and condemned without 
a full presentation of the nature of the task 
which fate and circumstances imposed upon 
them, and not without a complete record 
as to the weight and difficulty of the task, 
what has been done, and with what good 
faith it has been met. I shall contend that 
the southern people have met the race prob- 
lem and dealt with it with greater patience, 
greater tolerance, greater intelligence, and 
greater success than any people in recorded 
history, dealing with a problem of similar 
nature.” 
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- Borah also shouted: “I will cast no vote 
in this Chamber which reflects upon her 
(the South's) fidelity to our institutions or 
upon her ability and purpose to maintain 
the principles upon which they rest.“ 

In a speech in the Senate a few days ago, 
Senator Russ. of Georgia said there were 
not enough jails in the South to hold the 
people who would resent and resist the civil- 
rights bill if it becomes law, and that the 
Government had as well prepare concentra- 
tion camps to hold them. 

By and large, the Negro has been treated 
as well in the South as anywhere in the 
country, if not better. They speak of seg- 
regation and look in the other direction 
when attention is called to New York's Har- 
lem, Chicago’s Black Belt, and other ghettos 
in the North and East, The South is casti- 
gated by these holier-than-thou groups for 
such incidents as have occurred in Alabama 
and Tennessee, and little or no attention is 
paid, even in the press, to violence and 
threats elsewhere in the country involving 
the race issue. 

This testifies to the motives behind civil- 
rights bill, and should be convincing enough 
evidence that the measure now in the Sen- 
ate is political in character and purposes and 
aimed at the South. 

Politicians of both parties are willing to 
rate this section as expendable if by foisting 
this vicious measure upon the country they 
can gain the advantage they hope for. They 
would use the authority thus granted to 
invade the South with Federal forces, if 
need be, and to persecute this people for 
advantages sought elsewhere. If this is 
democracy, if it is statesmanship, if it is 
equality, then a new meaning must be found 
for those virtues in government. 

The South is a minority in Congress. More 
than once, indeed many times, in the last 
century, it has been made the whipping child 
of politicians who have been willing to pros- 
titute sound principles of government for 
an adyantage to be gained in other direc- 
tions. 

The South should resist and will resist 
this Illegal, unmoral and unjust imposition 
by whatever means may be at hand. If its 
place in the sun is to be denied by a ma- 
jority from other sections of the country, it 
has left only the alternative to defend and 
protect itself and its integrity in the best 
way possible. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 8582. An act to authorize Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, the Honorable WILLIAM 
A. BARRETT, and the Honorable JAMES G. FUL- 
TON, Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, to accept and wear the award of the 
order Al Merito della Repubblica Italiana“ 
tendered by the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Italy: and 

H. R. 8678. An act to authorize the Hon- 
orable GEORGE H. FALLON, Member of Con- 
gress, to accept and wear the award of the 
Grand Cross, Order of Highway Merit, con- 
ferred upon him by the Government of Cuba. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 


H. R. 8582. An act to authorize Ambassador 
ey Cabot Lodge, the Honorable WILLIAM 
„and the Honorable JAMES G. 

— Members of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives, to accept and wear the award of 
the order “Al Merito della Repubblica 
Italiana” tendered by the Government of 
the Republic of Italy; and 

H. R. 8678. An act to authorize the Hon- 
orable Grorce H. FALLON, Member of Con- 
gress, to accept and wear the award of the 
Grand Cross, Order of Highway Merit, con- 
ferred upon him by the Government of Cuba, 


THE NEXT STAGE IN FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to request that I not be 
interrupted during the course of this 
speech. That is contrary to my usual 
procedure. However, because of the cir- 
cumstances limiting the time for 
speeches between now and next Tuesday 
at 4 o’clock, I think the request is reason- 
able. At the conclusion of my remarks 
I shall endeavor to answer any questions 
which may be raised. 

Mr. President, with the Ist session of 
the 85th Congress moving into the clos- 
ing weeks, I ask the indulgence of the 
Senate for another general review of the 
Nation’s foreign policy. As the Senate 
knows, I have set forth from time to 
time in this body views on the interna- 
tional situation. I have made these pe- 
riodic statements because I believe it is 
mutually helpful when members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations share 
their observations with other Members 
of the Senate. I know that my own un- 
derstanding has been enriched by the 
discussions which have sometimes fol- 
lowed these statements. It may be that 
the executive branch has profited from 
them in the same manner. 

Most important, Mr. President, I have 
made these statements because of the 
vast significance that foreign policy has 
assumed in the lives of the people of 
the United States. The citizens of this 
country have a right to expect whatever 
information we can provide in this mat- 
ter, whatever light we may be able to 
shed on the international situation as it 
confronts the Nation. They have the 
right to expect a deep and continuing 
interest on the part of the Senate in 
questions of foreign policy. 

THE STATE OF FOREIGN POLICY AT THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE 85TH CONGRESS 


At the outset of this session, on Jan- 
uary 30, I addressed this body at length 
on the matter to which I return today. 
It seemed to me at that time—after the 
near disaster at Suez—that the Presi- 
dent was in great need of support on 
foreign policy from outside the confines 
of the White House and the executive 
agencies. 

The Nation’s foreign policy was fast 
degenerating into a hodgepodge of 
sterile slogans and fumbling fears. 
There were many passionate words, re- 
ligious words, frightened and frighten- 
ing words, and peaceful words. Yet 
there was little action to reflect the more 
worthy of these words. The nobler 
policy became in the language of its ex- 
pression, the more meaningless it was be- 
coming in the pattern of its operation. 
Foreign policy lacked effective and con- 
sistent leadership and it lacked strength 
of conviction on the part of those 
charged with day-to-day operations. 
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There was a tendency on the part of the 
executive branch to hoard power and to 
reach out for ever-increasing power in 
foreign relations, At the same time, that 
branch seemed ever more desirous of 
evading the responsibilities of its al- 
ready vast powers in this field. 

The effects of this degeneration in 
foreign policy were readily apparent 
last January. Abroad, it contributed in 
the Middle East to what the Secretary 
of State called the most serious threat 
to peace in a decade. Yet just a short 
time before, the Nation had been assured 
that the situation in that area was im- 
proving. The degeneration endangered 
our relations with the democratice na- 
tions of Western Europe. Yet, the future 
of freedom and peace depended heavily 
on cooperation with those nations. In 
Eastern Europe the degeneration immo- 
bilized policy at a critical juncture of de- 
velopments. As for the Far East, the 
executive branch kept the curtain of 
ignorance high in this country with an 
arbitrary “arrogance toward the press 
unprecedented in recent history. Yet it 
did so at a time when events in that 
region were moving in a manner which 
was driving the United States increas- 
ingly into an isolated position. Only 
Africa appeared not to be adversely 
affected. In the light of experience else- 
where, however, there was reason to 
wonder how long this fortunate circum- 
stance would persist. 

At home, the degeneration of policy 
imperiled mutual restraint between the 
political parties and between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches, It gave 
rise to a serious loss of confidence in the 
course of our foreign policy among the 
people of the United States. Yet the 
safety of the Nation depended on close 
unity between the parties and the 
branches of the Government and an in- 
telligent concern in our relationships 
with the rest of the world on the part of 
the public. 

The need, at the beginning of this ses- 
sion, therefore, was clearly for a new con- 
tribution, a constructive contribution to 
the course of our relations with other 
nations, It seemed to me that such a 
contribution was required ox both parties. 
It was required of the Congress, and par- 
ticularly of the Senate, 

In my remarks on January 30, there- 
fore, I urged Members of this body on 
both sides of the aisle to make that con- 
tribution, I urged that the President be 
provided freely with responsible coopera- 
tion in foreign relations. I made clear 
that so far as the Democratic majority 
was concerned, that would be our ap- 
proach. I expressed the hope that the 
same cooperation would be forthcoming 
from the Republican minority and the 
Republican administration. What other 
course was possible? How else were the 
vital interests of the Nation, beyond 
party interests, to be safeguarded in this 
nuclear age? 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE SENATE TO FOREIGN 
POLICY 

During the months of the current ses- 
sion, both parties in the Senate have 
made the contribution that was so des- 
perately needed. This body has intro- 
duced an initiative into foreign policy 
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where little existed at the beginning of 
the year. It has provided new ideas, new 
direction where before there was only a 
timorous clinging to outmoded policies 
of the past and, sometimes, in the “brink 
of war” episodes, a dangerous distortion 
of those policies. It has produced some 
order out of the administrative chaos in- 
to which the conduct of foreign policy 
had been reduced by the multiple 
agencies and voices of the executive 
branch. While the Senate refrained 
from interference with the essential au- 
thority of the President in foreign rela- 
tions, it has illuminated more clearly the 
constitutional limitations and respon- 
sibilities which must go with that au- 
thority. 

We can begin to see the results of this 
contribution. We can see these results 
in the Middle East where, at least for the 
moment, a measure of calm prevails. 
The work of the Senate was a major fac- 
tor in inducing that development. This 
body gave the President the tools he 
asked for to deal with the situation in 
that region. It gave him the tools, how- 
ever, only after having tried to make cer- 
tain that they would not be misused by 
the executive branch. 

What the Senate dic was to remove the 
press agentry from the administration's 
approach to the grave problem of the 
Middle East. Had the resolution the 
President proposed been adopted by the 
Senate under the whip of urgency and in 
the fanfare of crisis with which it was 
presented, had it been adopted without 
the changes which the Senate made after 
full consideration of its implications, 
there is no telling what the consequences 
might have been. 

In its original form, the Middle East 
resolution was an invitation to irrespon- 
sible action by the executive branch. It 
Was an arrangement whereby authority 
to commit this country to war was dele- 
gated to that branch while responsibility 
for war, if it came, would have been con- 
signed to the Congress. It was a blank 
check for military and economic aid. It 
invited reckless use of this delicate and 
costly instrument of policy. In its origi- 
nal form the resolution gave lipservice 
support to the United Nations where that 
body was least able to act effectively. 
Yet that organization was overlooked 
where it could perform and was per- 
forming, through the emergency force 
in the Middle East, a most useful func- 
tion in the maintenance of peace. 

The changes made by the Senate re- 
moved these weaknesses from the so- 
called Eisenhower doctrine. By linking 
responsibility with authority, the action 
of the Senate helped to make certain that 
the military power of the United States 
would be used with great caution by the 
executive branch. It helped to insure 
that in an anxiety to avoid war, that 
branch would not stumble into war. By 
compelling a prompt accounting on ex- 
penditures for economic and military 
aid, the Senate minimized the likelihood 
of a profligate or careless use of that 
aid. By emphasizing support for the 
U. N. emergency force in the Middle 
East, the changes made by the Senate did 
more than give a ritualistic nod to the 
United Nations. They made clear that 
when that organization could perform a 
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genuine service for peace, the people of 
E OET eee 
orts. 

In the field of foreign aid, the work 
of the Senate and its committees broke 
through the curtain of administrative 
complexity that had come to conceal the 
decay in this most important instrument 
of foreign policy. The Senate laid the 
groundwork for a thoroughgoing re- 
vision of a multi-billion-dollar program 
which had been rapidly losing friends 
abroad and support at home. By an ex- 
penditure of less than $300,000 in an ex- 
tensive study of foreign aid, the Senate 
has already stimulated the saving of 
hundreds of millions of dollars of pub- 
lic funds. I am confident, moreover, 
that additional funds will be saved in 
the future. What is more important, 
these savings will not impair but are 
likely to enhance the usefulness of for- 
eign aid in foreign policy. 

In the case of the information pro- 
gram, the Senate’s contribution was to 
join with the House in curbing a vast 
expansion that had been planned by the 
executive branch. By cutting the pro- 
posed budget of the Information Agency, 
the Senate was applying what is, ap- 
parently, the only remedy capable of 
excising the delusion of grandeur which 
periodically seizes this operation. 

Time and again, we have seen the ad- 
verse repercussions of overseas infor- 
mational activities on such a scale as to 
suggest a cultural offensive on the part 
of this Nation. Time and again, the 
point has been made that there is a 
place for an information program in the 
conduct of foreign policy, but that it 
cannot substitute for policy, no matter 
how great the output of words, no mat- 
ter how astute the gimmicks. Time and 
again, Members of Congress have stressed 
that the finest ideals of this Nation 
ought not to be sold like some mass-pro- 
duced product, in the political market 
places of the world. 

Yes; time and again the obvious has 
been ignored. Time and again the 
Agency bulges with the grandiose belief 
that it has a short-cut, low-cost, sure-fire 
formula which will win us friends, stop 
communism, and bring about a secure 
peace, if only the appropriations are 
large enough. I must say that the White 
House did more to encourage that delu- 
sion this year than ever before. 

In these circumstances, Mr. President, 
the Congress was compelled to curb the 
activity by the only recourse open at 
this time—that of drastic budget cutting. 
Congress had to take that step, not 
merely as a matter of economy but in 
order to preserve the utility of the pro- 
gram. If an information service has 
any use at all—and I believe that it has 
a highly important one—it is as an in- 
strument for communicating to others 
an honest understanding of the policies 
of the United States and an accurate and 
reasonable image of its people. The 
program will not serve this purpose ef- 
fectively unless it is operated with a 
rational restraint and with a decent re- 
spect for the cultural privacy of other 
nations. It will not serve this purpose 
unless the Nation’s foreign policies are 
sound to begin with and the program is 
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closely integrated with these policies in 
their inception and operation. 

Finally, Mr. President, I should like to 
mention in connection with the work of 
the current session the ratification of 
the statute of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. This treaty represents 
the beginning of a worldwide effort to 
unfold the peaceful possibilities and to 
curb the dangers inherent in this great 
new source of energy. By consenting to 
ratification of the statute, the Senate has 
risen to a great challenge. I trust that 
the executive branch shall act under this 
treaty with a prudence which will justify 
the faith that has been reposed in the 
President. May I say that such delays 
as were encountered in the ratification 
of the treaty, while the Senate devised 
constitutional safeguards, might have 
been avoided had the advice of this body 
been sought before the proposal was 
made to the world. Again, however, the 
restless eagerness of the public-relations 
experts apparently took precedence over 
the preparation of sound policy. 

The matters which I have been dis- 
cussing to this point, Mr. President, are 
the most tangible results, the most sig- 
nificant legislative results of this ses- 
sion’s work in foreign relations. Mem- 
bers of the Senate have made other 
contributions, less tangible perhaps but 
which, in the long run, may have the 
most far reaching and beneficial results. 

How, for example, can we estimate the 
contribution of the distinguished ma- 
jority leader [Mr. Jounson of Texas] 
and the distinguished minority leader 
[Mr. KNoWLanpD] or the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations [Mr. 
GREEN] and the ranking minority mem- 
bers [Mr. WILEY, and Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey] in keeping politics out of foreign 
affairs in the Senate, in keeping the pre- 
ponderant national interest constantly 
in perspective? 

How can we estimate the contribution 
of the Senator from Arkansas IMr. 
FULBRIGHT] and the Senator from 29 75 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] in Co! 
more rational approach to the 9 
in the Middle East? What may result 
in the years ahead from the brilliant 
dissents on foreign aid policy, the dis- 
sents of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Mons], and the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lonc]? What effect did the logic 
of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, 
KENNEDY] have in stimulating the be- 
ginnings of a policy on Poland and East- 
ern Europe? What of the contribution 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HicKEN- 
LOOPER] and the minority leader [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] in safeguarding the powers 
of the Senate in connection with the 
atomic energy statute? What of the ini- 
tiative of the majority leader [Mr. JOHN- 
son of Texas] with respect to the overall 
problems of United States relations with 
Soviet Russia? 

And how can we estimate the influ- 
ence of the many Members of the Senate 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, who raised the question of the im- 
plications of testing nuclear weapons? 
This generation and the generations to 
come may owe a great debt to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
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Pastore], and the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore] and others on that com- 
mittee. These Senators brought this 
grave question into the light of public 
discussion while the executive branch 
dawdled with it in the darkness of the 
secrecy-shrouded Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. The contribution of these 
Members to our understanding of the 
problems of nuclear weapons and of 
others on other international problems 
can be summed up in a sentence. They 
have had the courage to look at the 
realities of the international situation 
and to speak out on these realities. In 
so doing, they have provided new ideas 
which have found or are likely to find 
their way into the Nation’s foreign pol- 
icy. In so doing, they have provided the 
initiative which was desperately needed 
by the executive branch to stop the drift 
toward national disaster. 

We are ending the session, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with a more effective and a more 
economical foreign policy. We are end- 
ing it with policies which provide a bet- 
ter outlook for peace. The Senate has 
contributed a great deal to this depart- 
ment. In recent months, there has been 
every evidence that the President and 
the Secretary of State have come more 
and more to see its necessity and advan- 
tage. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 


It would be easy to overstress the 
achievements. Let me repeat, therefore, 
that what has been obtained during this 
session is only a better outlook for peace, 
not peace itself. We have checked the 
descent into international chaos but 
we are only at the beginning of the 
ascent toward international stability. 

We have still to reexamine the many 
aspects of the present mechanics of pol- 
icy itself in the penetrating light of sen- 
atorial and public review. The improve- 
ments of the past few months will quick- 
ly prove illusory unless we act to main- 
tain and extend them. 

At home, we are still confronted with 
the need to develop enduring practices 
not only of bipartisanship but of what 
may more properly be termed tripar- 
tisanship. Apart from the need for the 
responsible restraints of bipartisanship 
between the two parties, there is a need 
for continuing arrangements which pro- 
vide a third factor—responsible coopera- 
tion between the President and the 
Congress. 

We have still to improve the opera- 
tions of the foreign-aid and information 
programs and to coordinate these and 
other undertakings abroad more closely 
with foreign policy. 

Abroad, we have obtained only a mo- 
mentary breathing spell in the interna- 
tional situation, and this, I emphasize, is 
not to be equated with peace. There has 
been only a limited recovery in coopera- 
tion with the western democracies after 
the breakdown at Suez. The division of 
Germany still haunts the future of Eu- 
rope. With respect to Western Europe, 
we have yet to formulate an understand- 
ing of how best to relate our national 
interests to the European unity that ap- 
pears to be emerging in the plans of 
Euratom and the European common 
market. We have only begun to grope 
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with the changes in the situation in 
Eastern Europe. For the Far East, pol- 
icy remains imprisoned in the past while 
events move that region rapidly into a 
new era. In the Middle East, there is 
still only a tenuous truce. We have still 
to go beyond words and establish in 
practice sound relations with the new 
nations of Asia and Africa. We have still 
to advance the concept of hemispheric 
cooperation to a higher ground of com- 
mon interest with the nations of Latin 
America. 

Finally, Mr. President, we need still to 
explore the whole scope of relations with 
the Soviet Union, with a view to lessen- 
ing the threat and dangers of nuclear 
war. A temporary standstill agreement 
on nuclear testing, even if it were ob- 
tained, might reduce a health hazard to 
the human race. It would not, however, 
end the possibility of the sudden death 
of civilization. 

A NEW STAGE IN FOREIGN POLICY 


Where do we turn next, Mr. President? 
As I have noted, we now have a kind 
of holding action for peace. That is an 
important achievement but we cannot 
ignore the fact that a holding action is 
not forever. The situation in the world 
does not stand still. International events 
flow continuously and we shall either 
advance with them or be submerged in 
their backwash. We shall either move 
toward greater instability or toward 
greater security for all nations. 

That is why, Mr. President, I believe 
we must ask ourselves whether the time 
is not becoming ripe to move forward 
from a holding action toward the con- 
solidation of peace. I am aware that it 
is beyond the power of this country alone 
to determine whether or not there shall 
be peace. But it is also beyond the 
power of the Soviet Union alone or any 
nation alone. There are some matters 
which do not rest in the hands of men 
or nations. What does lie within the 
realm of all nations, however, is to es- 
tablish the kind of policies which will 
permit peace, if, in fact, the opportunity 
to make it is given to us. 

It has been said many times, and cor- 
rectly, that there will be no peace unless 
there is a change in the attitudes of the 
Soviet Union. It has not been said, yet 
it must be said, that peace also depends 
on the attitudes which underlie our own 
policy. 

The attitudes which shape policy, Mr. 
President, are human attitudes. Be- 
cause they are, policy is a mixture of the 
able and the inept, of the generous and 
the selfish, of the courageous and of the 
fearful. But for too long, Mr. President, 
I believe policy as designed by the execu- 
tive branch has reflected too heavily the 
fearful. To be sure, we have had the 
courageous words, the able words, and 
the generous words. Yet the executive 
branch, under both Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations, has turned 
too often to fear to find justification for 
the actions it pursues or fails to pursue. 

There is fear in this country, but there 
is also a fullness of spirit that permits us 
to deal honestly and confidently with the 
realities of the world, if we will. A pol- 
icy which emphasizes the fear and ig- 
nores this spirit does not do justice to 
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the people of the United States. It 
serves neither our traditions nor our 
interest. 

I shall speak frankly on this point 
because time is running out on peace. 
We shall either face the issue squarely 
now, or history—if, in fact, there is any- 
one left to write history—may well be at 
a loss to explain to succeeding genera- 
tions how the leadership of the present 
generation sacrificed the greatness of 
5558 Nation on an altar of irresponsible 

ear. 

I ask the Senate, Mr. President, to 
think back through recent years to the 
major issues of foreign policy which 
have come before this body—think back 
to the treaties of peace, to mutual secu- 
rity, to NATO, to the information pro- 
gram, to the innumerable aid programs 
which we have considered, to the most 
recent measures—the Middle East reso- 
lution and even to the Atomic Energy 
Agency statute. Most of these measures 
were generous in original design. Many 
of them were acts of great courage and 
foresight. Most of them, in short, had 
high constructive merit, in terms of our 
national interests and ideals, in terms of 
van peace, in terms of universal free- 

om. 

Yet, were they allowed to stand pri- 
marily on this merit? Were they al- 
lowed to refiect in full measure the finest 
attitudes of the people of the United 
States? Or was not the grim spectre 
soon raised in justification of all of them? 
The grim spectre of the advantage which 
would fall to communism if we did not 
act in some particular fashion or other? 
And has it not been raised again and 
again? Indeed has not that motivation, 
that motivation of fear, almost invari- 
ably been turned into the principal moti- 
vation for any major action of policy? 
The fact is that it has been made to 
Sany virtually every other considera- 
tion. 

We may well ask ourselves whether or 
not that is the principal reason why the 
policies of the Nation are looked upon so 
often as essentially negative; why it has 
seemed for years that in the arena of 
world affairs the Russians act and this 
country merely reacts. We may well ask 
ourselves whether or not that is the prin- 
cipal reason why, after the expenditure 
of $60 billion on foreign aid and hun- 
dreds of billions on defense, security still 
eludes us; why a sense of living on the 
edge of doom has not ceased to haunt 
the Nation. 

We may even ask ourselves whether 
a policy derived so heavily from this 
attitude of fear is adjusted to the dimen- 
sions of the actual Soviet threat. If it is 
not, if policy has been geared instead to 
dimensions swollen by a stimulated fear, 
Mr. President, then the people of the 
United States have paid and shall con- 
tinue to pay an unnecessary tribute of 
billions of dollars to this fear. We may 
yet pay for it with the lives of millions of 
citizens. 

The Senate does not need to be told 
that there is a basis for a valid fear of 
the aggressive doctrines of the Soviet 
Union. We have seen that aggressive- 
ness expressed many times, beginning 
with the vested interest which commu- 
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nism displayed in prolonging the suffer- 
ing of Western Europe after World War 
II. We have seen it most recently in the 
dangerous game of Soviet arms diplo- 
macy in the Middle East and in the ruth- 
lessness of the totalitarian repression in 
Hungary. 

Certainly there is a basis for a deep 
concern with Soviet totalitarianism on 
the part of this country, on the part of 
free countries everywhere. There is also, 
however, grave danger in a policy which 
would inflate this concern beyond actual 
proportions, whether the inflation de- 
rives from an excessive eagerness to ob- 
tain appropriations and increased execu- 
tive power or from simple miscalcula- 
tion. The inflation is an invitation to a 
blind retreat into an irresponsible iso- 
lationism or to a blind advance into an 
equally irresponsible internationalism. 

A policy based on a fear-laden infla- 
tion of the Soviet threat can only lead 
as it has been leading to a fruitless 
search for absolute security, whether it 
be in a nonexistent fortress America or 
nonexistent fortress free world, and 
consequent actions of disillusionment, 
when it cannot be found. While this 
futile search is being pursued, we may 
well ignore the possibilities of making 
this Nation relatively more secure than 
is now the case in what is and will always 
be a dangerous world. 

The international problems of the 
United States and of freedom, Mr. Presi- 
dent, did not begin with the birth of 
Communist tyranny. They will not end 
with its inevitable passing. Yet the 
justifications for executive actions that 
are presented to the Congress sometimes 
suggest that this distorted concept, ob- 
livious to several thousand years of 
human experience, does in fact dominate 
foreign policy. 

If the next stage in foreign relations 
is to be a constructive one, if the leader- 
ship of this country is to be prepared to 
begin the long and painful ascent to in- 
ternational stability, then fear as a pre- 
dominant base of foreign policy must 
yield to faith. I do not speak of faith in 
the rulers of the Russians. I do not 
speak even of an unquestioning faith in 
the governments of Allied nations. The 
nature of Russian leadership leaves little 
margin for faith. As for allies, they are 
brought together as their interests and 
ideals converge; they may separate, if 
their interests and ideals should diverge. 

I speak, rather, of faith in ourselves, 
in the people of this country. I speak of 
faith in the capacities of human freedom 
to meet the challenge of peace which, in 
this 20th century, is the challenge of 
life itself. 

It is high time, Mr. President, to ex- 
press this faith in the policies of the 
Nation. It is time to put aside the excess 
of fear that can only undermine the 
vitality of this country’s freedom. It is 
time to recognize that if the Soviet Union 
is strong in a material sense, this Na- 
tion is and can remain stronger, pro- 
vided it is united and properly led. It is 
time to recognize that if there are dan- 
gers to freedom in the ideology of com- 
munism, there are even greater dangers 
to communism in the doctrines of liberty. 
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This shift in the attitude underlying 
policy, Mr. President, seems to me to be 
an essential prerequisite to progress 
toward a more durable peace, regardless 
of what the Russians may or may not do. 
If the leadership of this country reflects 
what I believe the people of this country 
feel we shall see this shift in the near 
future. We shall move from a holding 
action to a new stage of policy—to a 
policy of positive action for peace. 

And if we are to have that kind of 
policy there are measures which can and 
must be taken both with respect to the 
machinery of policy and with respect to 
present policies themselves. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MACHINERY OF POLICY 


At home, the gains made during the 
past few months in cooperation between 
Democrats and Republicans, and be- 
tween the executive and legislative 
branches, must be consolidated. The 
continuance of this tripartisanship is 
essential if the maximum possible weight 
of this country is to be brought to bear 
on the international problems that 
confront us. Tripartisanship cannot be 
a casual arrangement, to be indulged in 
whenever the executive branch feels so 
disposed or when one party fears the 
political repercussions of a particular 
course of policy. If cooperation is cas- 
ual, if it is given political overtones, we 
shall have more “slippage,” if I may 
borrow a term from the Secretary of 
State, such as occurred in the sudden 
request a few weeks ago to send Sena- 
tors to the London disarmament meet- 
ings and then the sudden postponement. 

It seems to me there is a way in which 
close and continuing cooperation be- 
tween the branches and between the 
parties can be maintained in foreign 
policy. It depends, first of all, on the 
will on all sides to cooperate, the will to 
avoid seeking partisan advantage or 
either executive or legislative domina- 
tion in matters which affect the vital 
interests of the Nation. If the will is 
present, then I believe the following ac- 
tions will provide adequate machinery 
for continuing tripartisanship: 

First. Let the President appoint able 
men of both parties to high policymaking 
positions in the agencies of the executive 
branch concerned with foreign relations. 
If the sentiments of the people of the 
United States, as reflected in the party 
ratios in Congress, are any indication, 
surely these appointments will include a 
few more qualified Democrats than is 
now the case. 

Second. Let the President and the 
Secretary of State, as a matter of regular 
practice, advise with the majority and 
minority leaders of both parties in the 
Senate and the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, in advance of all 
major decisions on foreign policy. When 
there arise matters which are likely to 
involve action by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, then the corresponding Mem- 
bers of that body should be included. 

In the end, the responsibility for de- 
cision in foreign policy must, of course, 
rest with the President. He cannot be 
bound by the advice he receives from the 
legislative members, nor can he expect 
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to bind the House or Senate until each 
has consented to any particular meas- 
ure in a legislative act. Nevertheless, 
regular consultation of the kind I am 
suggesting can do much to avoid par- 
tisanship and to promote mutual under- 
standing between the branches in mat- 
ters of foreign policy. It should be of 
advantage to the President. It should 
be of advantage to the Congress. Most 
of all, it should be of value to the people 
of the United States, who gain from an 
effective and united policy, and who pay 
dearly for the converse. I emphasize 
that the consultation must be a regular 
and continuing practice, not a sometime 
gesture. It must take place, moreover, 
before, not after, the decisions are finally 
made by the President. 

As for foreign aid, the improvements 
made possible my this year’s Congres- 
sional inquiries and legislation must be 
carried out in spirit and in action by 
the executive branch. Unless this is 
done, the decay in this program will not 
finally be eliminated. Unless this is 
done, the dissents expressed in opposition 
to foreign aid, on the floor of the Senate 
this year, may well become the majority 
opinion in the years ahead. 

In the absence of significant changes 
in the international situation, there is 
every reason to expect a steady reduction 
in grants of foreign economic aid and 
an increase in the proportion of this 
program that is carried on a loan basis. 
There is every reason to expect that 
military aid will be adjusted more effec- 
tively to the actual needs of national 
defense, and less to the predilections of 
the civilian and military bureaucracy of 
the executive branch and counterparts 
in other countries. 

The President and the Congress must 
also see to it that not only the foreign 
aid program, but also the information 
program, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and all other overseas activities, 
are brought into close coordination with 
foreign policy. There has been improve- 
ment in this connection, but much re- 
mains to be done. I believe we have 
seen ample evidence of how much re- 
mains to be done, in the indecision and 
the starts and stops that have charac- 
terized the conduct of negotiations at 
London, under Mr. Stassen. 

The Department of State, under the 
President, is the logical and traditional 
place to center coordination of foreign 
policy. Does the Department shirk its 
responsibility, or is it denied this respon- 
sibility? In the organization of that De- 
partment, is there something wrong, 
which prevents it from exercising the 
responsibility? If that is the case, it is 
incumbent on the President and the 
Congress to correct whatever is wrong. 
It does not help to scatter matters of 
foreign policy throughout the executive 
branch, to the point of irresponsibility. 
That is what we have had in recent 
years, and that is why policy has so fre- 
quently bordered on the chaotic. 

As it is now, actions of the gravest con- 
sequence to this country can be taken in 
innumerable places within the vast 
jungle of agencies of the executive 
branch, each with its extensive overseas 
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operations. Yet, without a- Congres- 
sional investigation, it is virtually impos- 
sible to fix responsibility for such ac- 
tions. Even with an investigation, there 
is no certainty that the country will be 
able to obtain a satisfactory explanation, 
and to prevent repetitions. 

Finally, Mr. President, I believe a con- 
certed effort must be made to reduce the 
size of official establishments overseas— 
both military and civilian. Not only are 
these establishments costly in a mone- 
tary sense, but in many countries they 
can, and are, building an undercurrent 
of resentment toward this country. How 
many more demonstrations like those of 
the past months in Formosa and Leba- 
non and, most recently, in the Philip- 
pines, are waiting to be touched off by 
some explosive incident elsewhere? 

The announced reduction of military 
forces in Japan is a step in the right 
direction, and others should follow 
promptly. Has there been any reduction 
in the installation of thousands of offi- 
cial Americans on Formosa? Or now 
that the heat of the riots there has 
cooled, will the executive branch operate 
on the assumption that the Congress 
and the people of the United States have 
also cooled in their determination to deal 
with this question? 

If the executive branch chooses the 
path of inertia in this matter of the size 
of overseas installations, I trust that the 
Senate will not. I hope the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, under its able chairman, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUssELL], will give partic- 
ular attention to this matter as it effects 
the military, and that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations will study the problem 
as it involves civilian personnel overseas. 
Circumstances require us to maintain 
abroad substantial numbers of military 
and civilian personnel, but let us make 
certain that these numbers are realisti- 
cally adjusted to actual need. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


I should like to turn now from the 
mechanics of policy to the substance of 
policy, to a consideration of measures 
which will support a positive policy for 
peace in various critical areas of the 
world. No single area is more important 
in this connection than Western Europe. 
No single factor is more essential than 
the preservation of the unity of Western 
Europe and the continuance of the close 
ties of the United States with the democ- 
racies of that region. 

There is nothing new in these observa- 
tions. They have been reiterated by 
successive Presidents and by successive 
Secretaries of State. They have been 
reaffirmed in repeated actions of the 
Congress. What is less evident, what 
requires repeated statement, is that the 
military arrangements of Western Euro- 
pean Union and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization are no longer sufi- 
cient to maintain these ties. Whether it 
be a lessening of the fear of Soviet at- 
tack, whether it be the example set by 
this country, whether it be a growing 
sense of futility, in the light of advances 
in weapons technology, or whether it be 
simple economic necessity, the mood and 
the actuality of disarmament now pre- 
vail in Western Europe. This mood and 
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this actuality have made academic a 
good deal of the discussion of disarma- 
ment. We already have the beginnings 
of one-sided disarmament, in advance of 
any agreement on the matter. There is 
no point in pretending this is not the 
case. There is much to be said for facing 
this reality. There is much to be said for 
seeking to reinforce by other means the 
essential intimacy of western civilization. 
In the long run, this intimacy may prove 
of even greater importance than a head- 
count of the men under arms in NATO. 

Fortunately, the Europeans are moving 
to strengthen their own unity, both in 
the field of nuclear energy and in the 
field of intra-European trade. The fate 
of Euratom and the European common 
market, now under consideration in the 
Parliaments of the European democ- 
racies, will have a great bearing on the 
progress and the peace of Western Eu- 
rope and the world. While this country 
is not directly involved in these under- 
takings, our official attitudes with re- 
spect to them will have a highly sig- 
nificant bearing on their outcome. 

If the western Europeans do, in fact, 
pool their resources, in a common effort 
to develop and exploit nuclear energy, 
that will have profound repercussions 
for the United States. I need hardly 
remind the Senate that the initial de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb in this 
country during World War II drew 
heavily on the genius of scientists born 
in Europe. Without this contribution, 
the race for this decisive weapon might 
have ended in another fashion. With 
the echoes of Soviet and British tests of 
hydrogen bombs still reverberating, and 
with developments in nuclear energy 
moving forward rapidly in France, 
Sweden, and elsewhere, I need hardly 
remind the Senate that no country has 
a monopoly on the scientific talent in 
this field. 

A pooled effort by Western European 
scientists and technicians under Eu- 
ratom may well produce enormous new 
developments in nuclear energy. That 
could be a godsend to the power-hungry 
countries of Europe and the world. It 
could make a great contribution to all 
mankind. It could be of great advan- 
tage to this country, provided we have 
established a sound pattern of coopera- 
tion with Euratom, provided we have 
not excluded ourselves from this great 
potential source of progress by inertia 
and by the limited vision of our leader- 
ship in these matters. 

If the inertia is present and vision is 
absent, the vaults of the Atomic Energy 
Commission are likely to bulge with 
secrets that are no longer secret, with 
facts that are guarded only from the 
people of the United States. Meanwhile, 
the scientific leadership of this country 
in nuclear energy may well vanish in 
the rapid flow of progress elsewhere. 
Little may remain to us except the smug 
assurances and the mysterious mumbo- 
jumbo that have masqueraded as leader- 
ship in this vital field. 

As in the case of the development of 
unity in the nuclear field, the emergence 
of a common market in Western Europe 
will also have great significance for the 
economy of the United States. As the 
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Senate knows, this country’s largest vol- 
ume of imports and exports are ex- 
changed with the Western European 
countries. Total trade is already ap- 
proaching $10 billion a year. This trade 
is a not insignificant factor in the sta- 
bility of our own economy, and it is a 
matter of vital necessity to many of the 
less powerful economies of Western 
Europe. 

The United States stands to gain im- 
measurably in trade from the higher 
productivity and the higher levels of 
consumption that are likely to result 
from the development of a common 
market in Western Europe. On the 
other hand, our trade can be seriously 
damaged by that development unless we 
establish mutually advantageous rela- 
tionships with the emerging common 
market. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the 
time has come for the Congress, as well 
as the executive branch, to pay very 
close attention to these major trends 
toward integration in Western Europe. 
They are, I believe, eminently desirable 
developments from the point of view of 
this country. They have not only eco- 
nomic validity for Western Europe, but 
great political implications as well. Like 
the European coal and steel community 
before them, they are safeguards against 
the narrow nationalistic rivalries in that 
region, which have twice in our lifetime 
set fire to the world. 

The interests of this country, it seems 
to me, require that we stay abreast of 
these developments pointing toward 
unity in Western Europe, that we en- 
courage them, that we seek mutually 
advantageous relationships with the in- 
stitutions that are emerging through 
them. To that end, Mr. President, I 
suggest that the time may be ripe for a 
formal conference with the member na- 
tions of Euratom and the European com- 
mon market. In fact, the time may be 
ripe for conferences in these two fields 
among all the NATO members, 

EASTERN EUROPE 


In Eastern Europe, Mr. President, we 
have opened a contact during the past 
few months which may prove of great 
long-range significance in the creation 
of conditions of stability throughout the 
entire Continent. I refer to the loan 
agreement with Poland, to what may 
prove to be the beginnings of an afirma- 
tive policy with regard to all of Eastern 
Europe. 

In substance, as the Senate knows, 
this agreement provides a line of credit 
of $95 million, to be used by the Poles 
largely for the purchase of wheat and 
cotton and coal-mining machinery in 
this country. To make this loan was 
not an easy decision for the President 
or the Secretary of State. The loan is 
going to a country which has a Govern- 
ment headed by Communists. It is going 
to a country in which Soviet military 
forces are present in large numbers. It 
is going to a country whose foreign pol- 
icies are alined with those of the Soviet 
Union. : 

In these circumstances there are ob- 
vious risks in the course that has been 
set. The commodities to be exported un- 
der the loan could be diverted to Soviet 
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consumption despite safeguards against 
such a diversion, and thus serve no use- 
ful end of the Polish people. They may 
help to make the Polish Communist 
regime more tolerable to the Poles. The 
loan may be defaulted, and, in that case, 
we shall have given away, in effect, 
nearly a hundred million dollars of 
products, 

What is there to balance these real, 
these obvious risks? There is the fact 
that we are trading commodities which 
for the most part are in surplus in this 
country and for which we have every 
right to expect payment. There is the 
fact that the present Government of 
Poland has asserted a greater degree of 
independence of the Soviet Union in in- 
ternal affairs than has any of its prede- 
cessors. That Government is in office 
by virtue of an election which most ob- 
servers agree was the freest Poland has 
had since World War II. It is a Govern- 
ment that has made peace with religion. 
It is a Government that has permitted 
some exercise of freedom of press and 
assembly. 

Had the President and the Secretary 
of State not dealt with this Govern- 
ment, is there not every likelihood that 
Poland would have gone the way of Hun- 
gary? Is there not every likelihood that 
the massacre of thousands of patriots 
would have been repeated? Is there not 
every likelihood that the refugees would 
have streamed out of Poland, seeking a 
haven in this country, or wherever else 
a sanctuary might be offered? And was 
there not every likelihood that in the end 
Poland would have found itself, as Hun- 
gary is now, under tighter Russian and 
Communist control, under a heavier boot 
of repression? 

Some years ago, there was a great deal 
of loose talk about liberation of Eastern 
Europe. In the past year, we have seen 
the actual forces of liberation at work in 
two countries, in Hungary and in Poland. 
In the one, they have worked violently. 
In the other, violence has been minimal. 
With respect to the first, Hungary, 
we have provided countless words of 
condolence for the martyrs of the up- 
risings. We have had U. N. resolutions 
of condemnation, sponsored by the 
United States and others, leveled at the 
Communist oppressors of the people. 
We have had a U. N. report condemning 
Soviet intervention. This body also 
adopted a resolution on the subject by 
unanimous vote. The President ad- 
mitted thousands of refugees who fied 
from the terror of Budapest. The 
United States has spent tens of millions 
of dollars to care for these refugees and 
to move them to safe havens. All of 
these measures express deep sympathy 
on the part of the people of the United 
States and other free nations for the 
Hungarians who have been victimized 
by tyranny. 

Have these measures, however, pro- 
duced the liberation of Hungary? Or is 
the lid of oppression now sealed more 
tightly than ever? Is Hungary an ex- 
ample of the kind of liberation that those 
who used this term so glibly desire in 
Poland? In Rumania? In Czechoslo- 
vakia? In Bulgaria? In Albania? 

Or is there not something to be said 
for the course the President and the 
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Secretary of State have now taken with 
respect to Poland? Is there not some- 
thing to be said for a course which antic- 
ipates a gradual change in the political 
structure of Eastern Europe, through the 
working of internal forces, through the 
influence of peaceful trade and other 
contacts with free nations? 

It seems to me that those in this coun- 
try who object to the administration's 
course in Poland must either recognize 
that they are indulging merely in vocal 
or other forms of protest, while they let 
matters rest as they are in Eastern Eu- 
rope, or they must be prepared, in the 
last analysis, to shed the blood of Amer- 
icans to change them. 

I believe, as I have said on other oc- 
casions, it is a serious error to regard 
the region of Eastern Europe as a single 
entity, to be treated in foreign policy 
by identical measures. Each of these 
countries, now dominated by commu- 
nism, has a set of unique national prob- 
lems and unique national traditions. 
Each country will grope for freedom in 
its own particular way, as we have seen 
in Yugoslavia, in Hungary and, as I be- 
lieve, we are now seeing in Poland. 

We do not serve the cause of freedom 
or the interests of this country when we 
blockade these eastern European coun- 
tries as a closed Communist corporation 
and merely seethe in the juice of our 
own moral indignation. In so doing we 
close only our own eyes and indulge our- 
selves in the luxury of self-righteousness. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that we 
have much more to gain and so, too, 
have the peoples of Eastern Europe if 
we extend our commercial, our diplo- 
matic and other contacts with each 
country of that region as the occasion 
presents itself, rather than by attempt- 
ing to deal with these peoples as a mass, 
in the abstract, and from afar. Let me 
make clear that I am not suggesting a 
hard-hitting, short-cut, sure-fire policy 
for ending communism and building 
democracy overnight in Eastern Europe 
through an expansion in the operations 
of the aid program, or the information 
program, or the CIA or all three com- 
bined. 

The countries of Eastern Europe, in 
varying degree, have been searching for 
secure national freedom and for popu- 
larly responsible government not only 
since the Communists have arrived but 
for decades and even centuries. They 
are not going to find these goals over- 
night, regardless of what we do or fail 
to do. What I am suggesting, therefore, 
is an approach of the open mind and 
critical and discriminating judgment. 
It seems to me that as a first step, the 
Secretary of State in his travels abroad 
might see fit to visit those countries of 
Eastern Europe where he feels it may be 
useful to go and to bring back a report 
to the people of the United States on 
what is actually going on in them. 

I make the suggestion not out of mere 
curiosity but because the situation in 
Eastern Europe, particularly as it in- 
volves Poland and Czechoslovakia, is 
highly relevant to the overriding problem 
of the stability of all Europe. The Sen- 
ate will recall that World War II was 
precipitated primarily by the forced 
collapse of the independence of these 
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two nations. It is difficult to visualize 
how peace in Europe can now be built 
unless both countries regain a secure and 
independent national existence. I can- 
not see how they shall obtain such an 
existence without a substantial com- 
mercial, diplomatic and cultural contact 
with the nations to the west, including 
the United States. In its absence, they 
will inevitably remain closely tied to the 
Soviet Union. They will inevitably re- 
tain vested interest in the Soviet policy 
of perpetuating the division of Germany. 
In that sense, especially, they will remain 
a continuing source of instability in 
Europe. 

Frankly, I do not know, Mr. President, 
whether substantial contact with East- 
ern Europe is possible. A few years 
back, those nations themselves made 
such contact impossible, largely by their 
arrogant and irresponsible behavior 
toward citizens of the United States. 
There have been changes in this respect 
in Yugoslavia. There are now signs of 
other changes, particularly in Poland 
and, perhaps, there will be others else- 
where in the near future. I believe the 
Secretary of State could perform a highly 
useful service by a firsthand exploration 
of the significance of these changes. 


THE FAR EAST 


Turning to the other side of the globe, 
Mr. President, I should like to refer to a 
speech on China policy which the Secre- 
tary of State made in San Francisco on 
June 28. This was the fullest official 
treatment of the question that we have 
had in many months. It contained 
nothing new. It contained little with 
which this body would disagree, in the 
light of the various resolutions which 
have been adopted on Communist China 
in recent years. 

The Senate has expressed itself many 
times in opposition to admitting Com- 
munist China to the United Nations; the 
Secretary reaffirmed the opposition in 
his speech. The Senate has expressed 
itself in opposition to the recognition of 
Peiping; the Secretary reaffirmed this 
opposition. I supported these Senate 
resolutions. I believe they were and are 
sound resolutions. 

It is not so much, therefore, with the 
consent of the Secretary’s speech that I 
find myself in disagreement. One could 
take issue, perhaps, with some of his 
reasoning and his assumptions of certain 
functions of moral judgment which more 
properly belong to the clergy and to his- 
tory. In general, however, it is not what 
is included but what is omitted that is 
disturbing. After all, what has been the 
principal issue related to China policy 
during the current session? Has it been 
the question of the admission of Commu- 
nist China to the U. N. or the recognition 
of Peiping? These questions have not 
been seriously at issue so far as I am 
aware. Yet the Secretary’s remarks in 
San Francisco were largely a justification 
of the position he has taken on these 
questions, 

Where in his speech does the Secretary 
mention the ban which has been im- 
posed on the press of the Nation with 
regard to gathering the news in China? 
In a major statement of policy, the first 
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on the subject in many months, the Sec- 
retary chose to omit reference to the one 
question that has been seriously at issue, 
to the one question that has raised seri- 
ous doubts about China policy. His 
speech failed even to include mention of 
this very significant question. It did not 
make clear why the administration has 
found it necessary to deny to the people 
of the United States a principal source 
of impartial information on one of the 
most complex and dangerous situations 
that this country has ever faced—the 
source which could be provided by the 
public press of this Nation. 

Previously we had been told that the 
ban on travel of newsmen to the China 
mainland, in effect, was an essential ele- 
ment of high policy respecting the Far 
East. Rarely in my years in Congress, 
however, have I heard weaker arguments 
presented by officials to support a view 
than those on this point which came 
from the executive branch. 

We have been told by the administra- 
tion, moreover, that if the people are not 
Satisfied with the information which the 
executive branch chooses to release on 
the China situation, they can turn in 
effect to foreign newspapers who have 
representatives in China, or that our 
press can hire correspondents from for- 
eign countries to go to China. We have 
also been told, not by the courts but by 
the administration, that a free press, in 
effect, means freedom to publish the 
news but not to gather and verify it, that 
the right to gather and verify news, at 
least as far as international matters are 
concerned, is controllable by the execu- 
tive branch. 

Is it any wonder that the Secretary of 
State did not include a statement on this 
significant question in his remarks on 
China policy on June 28? Has there 
ever been a more invidious invitation to 
irresponsible and arbitrary government 
than the concept of the press in relation 
to foreign policy which the executive 
branch has advanced in this matter? A 
free press in foreign policy, Mr. Presi- 
dent, no less than in other matters, is 
not a right to be granted or denied by 
any administration. It is an absolute 
necessity for free government in this 
country. The press in foreign policy, as 
in other matters, is not a tool of Gov- 
ernment policy. It is an independent 
and essential check on that policy. 

As one who has had occasion to find 
many times a greater accuracy in the 
Nation's press than in the press releases 
of the executive branch—under both 
Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions—as one who prefers the reports of 
the press and newsmen of this Nation to 
those of the press and newsmen of for- 
eign nations, I am compelled to take is- 
sue with the administration on this ques- 
tion. 

It is dificult enough for American cor- 
respondents to obtain information 
abroad in the best of circumstances. The 
restrictions under which they work in 
many countries are too well known to 
require repetition. It is bad enough 
when the Nation’s press is hemmed in 
and prevented from the full exercise of 
its functions by the arbitrary acts of 
other governments. It is intolerable 
when its freedom is limited by the arbi- 
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trary action of the executive branch of 
our own Government. 

Legitimate representatives of the press 
of this Nation must be free to go any- 
where that they are able to go to bring 
back information which may be of value 
in informing the people of the United 
States. The press and the public, not the 
Congress, and certainly not the executive 
branch, must be the judge of where their 
representatives are to go and what news 
is of value. 

If for reasons of high policy or other 
circumstances the executive branch can- 
not extend the sanction and protection 
of the passport, then it ought not to do 
so. If legitimate members of the press, 
however, are prepared to assume the very 
real risks of travel without the passport 
in order to gather the news, they are 
performing a courageous service on be- 
half of the people of the United States. 
It is indefensible for anyone in this Gov- 
ernment to seek to punish them for their 
courage. 

There are reports of new stirrings, 
both ideological and popular, within 
Communist China. These reports come 
to us thirdhand, fourthhand, and fifth- 
hand. They may have great significance 
or they may have little significance for 
the policies we are pursuing. Does the 
Senate have any idea of the accuracy of 
these reports or their implications? 
Does the executive branch? Let the de- 
sire of the press of the Nation to begin to 
get some firsthand facts on which in- 
dependent evaluation of these reports, on 
which independent thought might be 
based, is treated by the executive branch 
as something akin toa high crime. Iam 
aware, Mr. President, that the Secretary 
of State has stated in press conferences 
that the question of permitting news- 
men to go to China is under considera- 
tion. Is it a question, however, which 
needs to be placed under consideration— 
under this Government term which is so 
often synonymous with indecision and 
delay? 

That, Mr. President, was one omission 
in the Secretary of State’s speech in 
San Francisco. There was still another. 
Nowhere is there a discussion of the 
shift in British trade policy with respect 
to Communist China. Yet that has 
been one of the most significant de- 
velopments in the Far Eastern situation 
in many months. 

The United Kingdom has now lifted 
the ban on all exports of goods to China 
except actual implements of war. How 
long will it be before other nations of 
Western Europe and Japan take the 
same path? What significance does 
this change have in the general situation 
in the Far East? What significance does 
it have for the long-range interests of 
the United States in that part of the 
world? 

The Senate does not have the an- 
swers to these questions. I doubt very 
much that the executive branch has the 
answers. 

Mr. President, present policy with re- 
spect to China may or may not be ade- 
quate for safeguarding the interests of 
this country. We do not know. We 
do not know because that policy is 
gripped in a straitjacket of Government- 
enforced ignorance. For the first time 
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in my recollection, public divorcement 
from independent access to the facts has 
been glorified by an administration of 
this Government as an essential element 
of foreign policy and of international 
morality. I am hopeful that out of this 
divorcement will come a reconciliation. 
I have every confidence that Secretary 
Dulles will do what has not been done to 
date, and that is to bring the China press 
coverage incident to a conclusion in the 
near future. 

I note by this morning’s newspapers 
that the Department of State has just in- 
vited representatives of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors to discuss 
this issue. This is a welcome step, and 
the Secretary of State is to be com- 
mended for taking it. I hope the De- 
partment will now move rapidly from 
the discussion stage, and bring this issue 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 

THE MIDDLE EAST 


I turn next, Mr. President, to policies 
respecting the Middle East. Palliatives 
of various kinds have been applied in 
that region in recent months. They 
have helped to restore a measure of calm. 
The political fevers in the Middle East 
apparently have cooled or, in any event, 
are under better control. Before they 
begin to rise again, however, I believe it 
is essential that action be taken to get at 
the causes of the fever. 

The basic problems of the Middle East, 
Mr. President, are little changed from 
what they long have been. Moreover, if 
the policy of this country continues to 
follow the grooves of ancient habit, it is 
likely to have little effect on these prob- 
lems. We shall continue to underwrite 
the major part of the cost of sustaining 
the Arab refugees, as we have been do- 
ing for years at a cost of tens of millions 
of dollars a year in public funds. We 
shall continue to give some economic aid 
here, some military aid there, and be 
accused on all sides of miserliness or 
favoritism. We shall continue to rain 
outraged moral castigation on the heads 
of the Russians for doing what has been 
done by aggressive nations in that region 
for centuries—fishing in troubled waters, 
as though this were the first itme that it 
had happened. We shall continue to 
shower favors indiscriminately on the 
governments of the Middle East so long 
as they are vocally anti-Communist. We 
shall continue to give little consideration 
to whether or not these governments 
serve well and responsibly so that they 
might have some claim on the loyalties 
of their peoples as against the appeal of 
totalitarian communism. We shall con- 
tinue to abhor the use of force while we 
minimize the factors which may have 
provoked its use. : 

I do not wish to underestimate the 
complexity of the problems of the Mid- 
dle East. I do not wish to overestimate 
the capacity of this Government to re- 
solve them. What is disturbing, how- 
ever, is that these problems still contain 
the seeds of world conflict despite the 
surface calm in that region. What is 
disturbing is that we have spent untold 
sums of public funds, and are likely to 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars 
more, without perceptibly affecting these 
seeds of conflict. What is disturbing is 
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that the executive branch does not ap- 
pear to be particularly concerned by that 
prospect. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that if 
the people of this country are to be 
expected to support these expenditures 
in the Middle East for much longer, 
there had better be some evidence that 
the expenditures are not merely sustain- 
ing an indefinite holding action. There 
had better be some evidence that they 
are producing positive progress toward 
peace in the Middle East. The time has 
come, it seems to me, to establish a very 
close link between the destination of aid 
funds and the willingness of the recip- 
ients to contribute to a permanent solu- 
tion of the problem of the Arab refugees 
and the right of peaceful transit of Suez 
and international waters in that region. 
The time has come to apportion these 
funds more than is now the case in terms 
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various Middle Eastern governments to 
their people and their concern for the 
rights and welfare of their people. The 
time has come to apportion these funds 
more in terms of the degree to which 
the nations of the region show a readi- 
ness to work for peace in the region 
rather than in terms of appeasement of 
the belligerent or in terms of their artic- 
ulateness in proclaiming their anticom- 
munism. 

The time has come, perhaps, to seek 
international control over the arms 
traffic in that region, a traffic which is 
diverting the resources of the Middle 
East from the desperate needs of their 
peoples. The more arms are supplied 
to that region, the more instability is 
induced and the more that expenditures 
by the United States are required to 
maintain even a semblance of order. 
That is the formula the Soviet Union 
used to produce the crisis at Suez a few 
months ago. It is a formula that may 
now be making new crises in that region. 
I should very much like to see this coun- 
try take the initiative in an attempt to 
alter it. 

THE AFRO-ASIAN NATIONS 

I allude next, Mr. President, to the so- 
called less developed areas of the world, 
to the countries of Asia and Africa. Our 
policies, with respect to them, in broad 
outline, are in my opinion the kind of 
policies which are mutually advanta- 
geous and helpful. These policies sup- 
port the concept of national freedom; 
they support the concept of economic 
growth; they support the concept of col- 
lective defense against totalitarian 
aggression. 

The recent visit of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations [Mr. Green] and a subsequent 
journey by the Vice President to Africa 
did much to clarify the position of the 
United States with regard to that con- 
tinent. Similar visits by members, such 
as that of the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] to the 
Middle East and by others to the Far 
East, have provided additional support 
for the position of this country. 

Despite the effort of these Members, 
despite the excellence of the principles 
on which our policy is based, there is 
no denying the fact that our relations 
with the less-developed areas, in prac- 
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tice, have not been as satisfactory as 
they might be. There has been disap- 
pointment and criticism on our side. 
There has been suspicion and criticism 
on. theirs. 

Some friction is unavoidable in the re- 
lations between all nations. It seems to 
me, however, that the administration of 
our policies abroad has contributed un- 
necessarily to this friction. There have 
been inept statements by various spokes- 
men of the administration. In an anx- 
iety to convince the Afro-Asian nations 
of the good intentions of the United 
States, moreover, the executive branch, 
I believe, has sometimes gone too far. 
It has overloaded them with public rela- 
tions. It has overloaded them, in some 
cases, with aid, military and economic. 
It has overloaded them with officials, 
military and civilian. 

The rioting on Formosa, the anti- 
American demonstration in the Philip- 
pines and elsewhere are warnings that 
should not go unheeded. They are warn- 
ings that the amount of official activity 
undertaken by this country is not a 
measure of sound relations. 

These warnings have been raised many 
times in the past by Members of this 
body, who have traveled abroad. Yet, 
they have gone unheeded in the executive 
branch. 

If there are to be sound relations with 
the Afro-Asian nations they are not go- 
ing to be purchased relations. They are 
not going to be relations induced by the 
legerdemain of public relations. They 
are not going to be relations built on mili- 
tary assistance which raises the levels 
of armed forces far beyond the capacity 
of the peoples of other countries to sup- 
port. They are not going to be relations 
built on verbal professions of friendship. 
They are not going to be relations built 
by substituting our efforts for the efforts 
of others, our initiative for an initiative 
which must come from elsewhere. 

What is needed above all, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is an administration. of policies 
affecting the less-developed which makes 
clear that we regard these nations as co- 
equal, in fact as well as in words. We 
need, in practice, an information pro- 
gram that seeks to inform, not to 
saturate. We need a point 4 program 
which encourages people-to-people tech- 
nical exchange on a mutual basis. We 
need strong exchange-of-persons pro- 
grams, two-way exchanges. We need an 
economic aid program on a repayable 
basis that promotes economic independ- 
ence and responsibility, a program that 
promotes self-growth, not continuing de- 
pendency on this country. We need a 
military aid program which is rationally 
adjusted to the total strategy of defense 
against aggression, not a program which 
might make it convenient for irrespon- 
sible governments, in the name of anti- 
communism, to evade their responsibili- 
ties to their peoples by the aid-reinforced 
strength of their armies and police. We 
need official United States representa- 
tion in these countries kept to a reason- 
able size. We need representatives who 
reflect in their conduct the sincerity and 
the democracy of this country, not the 
pretenses of a dying colonialism. Con- 
gress has done a great deal of what can 
be done to provide a legislative basis for 
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sound friendly and mutually advan- 
tageous ties with the less-developed 
countries. It is up to the executive 
branch to administer this legislation in 
a fashion which does in fact produce such 
ties. 

LATIN AMERICA 

Respecting our relations with the other 
republics of the Americas, a positive ap- 
proach to peace requires, not so much a 
revision of policy as it does a more dy- 
namie expression of policy. Whether it 
be called good neighbor or good 
partner, the policy of the United States 
ought constantly to be kept abreast of 
the changing situation in the countries 
of Latin America. It ought constantly to 
seek out ways, new ways, for advancing 
the common interests of the hemisphere, 
our interests, and the interests of the 
good neighbors or good partners. 

Mr. President, the situation is chang- 
ing in other parts of the Americas and 
it is changing rapidly. The economic 
growth of many Latin American coun- 
tries in the past decade has been phe- 
nomenal. With it has come a growing 
national consciousness. With it has 
come an increasing impatience with self- 
seeking, ruthless dictatorship. With it 
has come a spreading determination to 
obtain responsible governments capable 
and willing to serve the needs of all. 
Our policy needs to be tuned to these 
developments more acutely than is now 
the case. It needs to be tuned to the 
rising voice of the people of Latin Ameri- 
ica and to treat, with appropriate skepti- 
cism, those who seek to drown out that 
voice. 

In a situation of change such as now 
exists in Latin America, the opportuni- 
ties are present to develop closer ties in 
commerce and in culture, among all the 
nations of this hemisphere. Opportuni- 
ties exist to do many things in common 
with the Latin American countries, 
which will enrich the lives of the peoples 
of all the American Republics. Even the 
basic machinery exists to capitalize on 
these opportunities, in the Organization 
of American States. 

What is lacking it seems to me, is a 
realistic appraisal of the opportunities 
and the initiative to seize them. Sug- 
gestions have been advanced in the Sen- 
ate and elsewhere pointing out avenues 
of cooperation which, at the least, are 
worthy of the fullest exploration. I 
should like to revive at this time two 
such proposals which I made last year. 
One called for an exploration of the pos- 
sibilities of establishing a University of 
the Americas, perhaps in the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. The virtues of 
that island, as a kind of showcase of en- 
lightened democratic progress, have re- 
cently been discovered by some of the 
spokesmen for the administration. They 
have found that Puerto Rico has made 
extraordinary advances in the past two 
decades, that it is a natural point of 
fusion for all the cultures of the Amer- 
icas. I, personally, should like to see a 
study made to determine whether it or 
some other centrally located place, 
might house a great university which 
would foster the interchange of the wis- 
dom and experience of all the nations of 
this hemisphere. 
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I also suggested last year that the 
time may be coming to shift a greater 
part of the responsibility for the point 4 
technical assistance program in this 
hemisphere from a bilateral basis to a 
common endeavor of the Organization of 
American States. If this change were 
made the burden of the costs of the 
program might well be spread more 
equitably and the material returns from 
it to all the American Republics might 
be greatly increased. The intangible 
gains in good will and in the unity of the 
Americas, moreover, might be even more 
valuable. I do not know whether such 
a change is feasible. I do know, how- 
ever, that nothing would be lost in ex- 
ploring the possibility, exploring it seri- 
ously with the other American Republics. 

Similarly, there are other ideas which 
have been advanced in recent years that 
merit the fullest consideration. Among 
these have been proposals for a regional 
development bank and, more recently, 
for regional trade arrangements. 

It may be, Mr. President, that in the 
field of Latin American relations, as in 
others, the Senate, through its Members 
and committees, must seek to supply the 
initiative which the executive branch 
lacks. In at least one instance that has 
already been the case. Amendments 
introduced by the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] have done 
much to insure more adequate consid- 
eration of Latin America in the opera- 
tions of the foreign-aid program. 

THE SOVIET UNION 


Before concluding, Mr. President, I 
refer to our relations with the Soviet 
Union. It goes without saying that this 
question transcends all other issues of 
foreign policy. 

What is the state of these relations, 
Mr. President? They are relations char- 

acterized in official circles by fear, sus- 
picion, hatred, bitterness, and pettiness, 
not on the Russian side alone, not on 
this side alone, but on both sides. They 
are relations held together by the slen- 
derest thread of contact, by a minimum 
of civility. 

Yet on that contact, on that civility 
hangs the peace of the world. On that 
contact, on that civility rests the fate of 
mankind. More than once, the thread 
has been stretched to the breaking point. 
Each time the crisis has abated. Each 
time the thread has held. It has held, 
I believe, because to contemplate a final 
rupture of the thread is to contemplate 
neither the annihilation of totalitarian 
communism alone, nor of free democ- 
racy alone, but the end of human civili- 
zation as we have known it. Even the 
most ruthless of authoritarians shrink 
from that prospect. 

It may not always be so, Mr. Presi- 
dent, A miscalculation, an act of mad- 
ness, can sever the thread. There is no 
assurance that this so-called peace of 
mutual terror will last forever. The fact 
is that this so-called peace is not peace 
at all. It is a desperate clinging by 
fingertips to survival. It is a tortured 
dance of diplomacy on the edge of the 
abyss. It is a trembling light of hope 
in an encircling darkness of unspeak- 
able disaster. 

Can we fix a firmer grip on survival? 
Can we find a more secure path on which 
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to walk? Can we strengthen the light? 
Can we, in short, build a more stable and 
secure peace than the peace of mutual 
terror? 

Earlier in these remarks, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I expressed the view that there 
never has been and probably never will 
be an absolute security for this Nation 
or any nation. There are, however, de- 
grees of insecurity. The individual pur- 
suit of absolute security by this Nation, 
no less than the Soviet Union, has led 
both nations close to the maximum per- 
missible degree of insecurity, short of the 
total insecurity of nuclear war. 

The level of insecurity has risen, despite 
the expenditures of hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars by both sides to maintain 
swollen armed forces. It has risen, de- 
spite phenomenal advances in the scien- 
tific technology of war and defense, even 
to the point of the almost-pure bomb— 
the 96-percent-pure bomb—the bomb 
that kills without the prolonged agony of 
radioactive poisoning. The insecurity 
has risen despite 10 years of diplomatic 
jockeying for bases, for allies, and propa- 
gandistic advantage. 

What have we to show for this enor- 
mous output of human energy? What 
have the Russians to show for it? Is 
the world better off? Are the Russians? 
Are we? At best, Mr. President, the most 
we can say is that we have perhaps man- 
aged to keep the Russians a little more 
insecure than we are ourselves, 

I do not suggest, Mr. President, that 
we could have done anything much dif- 
ferently than we have during the past 10 
years. The universal forces which set in 
motion fears among whole peoples are 
still beyond human grasp. Once they 
are in motion, there is no turning them 
aside until they have run their course. 
Governments must deal with the day-to- 
day eruptions which these fears produce. 
If military strength elsewhere threat- 
ens the safety of this Nation, what else 


is there to do but to develop counter- 


strength? If aggressive diplomacy and 
propaganda mark us as the target for 
eventual annihilation or the source of all 
evil, do we have any choice but to re- 
spond in kind? 

No, Mr. President, I cannot suggest 
that we go back and relive the past 
decade of Soviet-American relations in 
another way even if that were possible. 
What I do suggest is that we look care- 
fully at where we are now. Isuggest that 
we ask ourselves whether there is an- 
other road, not to the goal of absolute 
security, but to the goal of relatively 
greater security for this Nation and other 
nations than is now enjoyed by any na- 
tion, Is there, in short, a road toa more 
stable peace? 

I do not know, Mr. President, whether 
or not such a road exists. As I noted 
earlier in my remarks, it is not for us 
alone to find it. The attitudes which 
underlie Soviet policy are obviously a key 
factor. In this connection, the recent 
political upheavals in Russia and the 
eastern European countries may facili- 
tate or impede the search. 

Regardless of the effect of these 
changes, however, I believe the road to 
peace will not be found at this time, in 
another broad Summit Conference— 
and I differentiate between a conference 
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having to do with one particular subject 
and a broad Summit Conference—which 
obscures the hard realities of peacemak- 
ing under the glitttering generalities of 
peace, 

It will not be found in a fruitless 
search for an all-embracing disarma- 
ment agreement which will guarantee 
in one stroke the absolute security of 
this Nation and all nations—a search 
which seeks to take the last step first. 

It will not be found in propaganda 
campaigns of mutual hate or even mu- 
tual love between ourselves and the 
Russians. 

It will not be found in policies and at- 
titudes, whether Russian or our own, 
which put a premium on ignorance of 
the facts about each country among the 
people of the other. 

It will not be found in a competition 
for the placing of petty restrictions on 


the officials of each country who must 


reside in the other to carry on the legiti- 
mate business of their governments, and 
I stress the word “legitimate.” 

It will not be found, this road to peace, 
if either side assumes that any conces- 
sion to the other is in itself a sign of 
weakness or that any refusal to grant a 
concession is in itself, an indication of 
strength—and the more adamant or 
belligerent the refusal, the greater the 
strength. 

It will not be found, finally, unless the 
policies of this country and the Soviet 
Union recognize that the road to peace 
is infinitely to be preferred to the con- 
tinuing vergency and the ultimate 
calamity of nuclear war. 

If it is not to be found in these ways, 
Mr. President, where then are we to look 
for the road to a more durable peace? 
Once again, Mr. President, I must em- 
phasize that peace does not depend on 
the actions of this Nation alone. The 
most we can do is to pursue policies 
which will lead to peace if, in fact, cir- 
cumstances are ripe for it and others 
are prepared for it. I reiterate that 
the key factor from the point of view of 
our own foreign policy is a greater re- 
flection in that policy of the positive 
faith of the people of the United States. 

Only the President, with such assist- 
ance as the Congress may be able to give 
him, is in a position to make that faith 
felt in official action. It is to the Presi- 
dent the people must turn for an asser- 
tion of that faith in the Nation’s foreign 
policy. 

If the President provides the essential 
leadership then the first steps toward a 
more durable peace have already been 
outlined by the distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. JoHNson of Texas] in his 
address in New York several weeks ago. 
If the President provides the essential 
leadership he will see to it that these 
proposals are not lost in the labyrinths 
of the executive bureaucracy. These 
were not complex and improbable pro- 
posals which the able majority leader 
advanced. They were simple, reasonable 
proposals of a nature that expressed the 
faith and the confidence of the people of 
the Nation. They cut through the end- 
less prattle about peace and showed the 
way to action for peace. 

The proposals called for an inter- 
change of contact by radio, TV, and 
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other media between the people of the 
United States and Russia. They called 
for a small bite at the problem of con- 
trol of arms, a cautious but very real 
bite, rather than a mouthful of plati- 
tudes about the blessings of the elusive 
goal of disarmament. 

They were, in short, proposals which 
were designed to make clear that the 
United States did not fear to lift the 
Iron Curtain, if the Russians were pre- 
pared to raise it. They were proposals 
designed to make clear that the United 
States understood the fears of the world 
concerning nuclear weapons and was 
prepared for international action which 
would reflect that understanding. 

These were eminently sound proposals, 
Mr. President, and to them, I would add 
one more at this time. 

It seems to me high time for an end to 
the petty restrictions which the Soviet 
Union has placed on the reasonable free- 
dom of movement of our official repre- 
sentatives in that country and the re- 
ciprocal restrictions which we have 
placed on theirs in this country. 

If mature officials of both countries 
insist upon behaving like schoolboys in 
this limited matter, how are they to be 
expected to deal with the complex prob- 
lems of war and peace? I would like to 
see this Government confident enough 
and big enough to take the lead in try- 
ing to restore, on a reciprocal basis, the 
treatment of official representatives in 
both countries to a decent level of civility. 

CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


Mr. President, I have made these 
lengthy remarks today because within 
a few weeks, Congress will probably stand 
in adjournment until the new year. The 
months ahead, when we are away from 
the Capitol, will be decisive months. 
They may witness new crises which will 
again stretch the thin thread of peace. 
Or the coming months may mark the 
beginnings of a new stage of foreign 
policy. It may be a stage in which the 
words of peace which echo from all na- 
tions are translated into actions of peace 
by all nations. It may be a stage in 
which the President embarks, not on a 
crusade for peace, but on a rational 
search for ways of reflecting more ac- 
curately the attitudes of the people of 
the United States in the policy of the 
United States, a search for ways of re- 
flecting less the fears and uncertainties 
with which we live, and more the faith 
and the confidence which underlie the 
freedom and the greatness of this 
country. 

If the President does pursue that kind 
of policy, consistently and firmly, he shall 
not lack for support in this body. He 
shall not lack for support among the 
people of the United States. He shall, 
in fact, mobilize that support and the 
support of many nations to meet the 
great challenge of the remaining years 
of this century. That challenge, Mr. 
President, is to turn mankind from the 
dangerous flirtation with human extinc- 
tion which now goes on, to the work of 
constructing the free institutions and 
the durable relations which will make 
possible a decent life, a decent fulfillment 
for the people of this Nation and of all 
nations. 
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That is the challenge which confronts 
us, Mr. President. It is a challenge of 
faith and of action. We can meet that 
challenge. We must not, at our peril, 
fail to meet it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe the junior Senator from 
Montana {Mr. MansFIELD] is entitled to 
warm congratulations from the entire 
Nation for his brilliant and his thorough 
exposition of the current status of this 
Nation's foreign policy. The junior Sen- 
ator from Montana is a scholar; but even 
more than that, he is a man of faith in 
the American system and in the basic 
strength of American ideals. 

The Senator's speech this morning in 
its entirety appealed to me, and I believe 
it will appeal to the people of the world. 

The part which should be driven home, 
I think, day after day is that fear as a 
factor in our foreign policy should give 
way to faith. Far too many of this coun- 
try's actions and its reactions have been 
purely defensive for many, many years. 
There has been a feeling that the pri- 
mary objective should be to hold the lines 
and to maintain the points which are 
allegedly strong. 

In what is generally termed the war of 
ideas, I do not think there should be any 
hesitation or vacillation on our part 
whatsoever. We should not be fearful 
about the effects of communistic ideas. 
We should, instead, proceed on the as- 
sumption that American ideals are so 
much stronger than anything the Soviets 
have to offer that the result of any clash 
will be a foregone conclusion. 

Mr. President, that was my primary 
motivation when, a few weeks ago, I 
proposed an open curtain. I felt then, 
and I feel now, that we should have 
hurled Khruschchev's challenge right 
back into his teeth—vigorously, imme- 
diately, dramatically—so that he could 
not dodge. It is unfortunate that the 
reaction of America came later, and less 
forcefully. 

Again I wish to congratulate the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 
I believe he is one of the great men of 
our time. I believe he is helping shape 
a firm, strong, bipartisan foreign policy 
to which all Americans can adhere. I 
think the statement he has made to the 
Senate this morning is an able, com- 
prehensive, constructive address, and a 
very timely review of our relations with 
the rest of the world. I hope that as we 
conclude this long week of labor, we shall 
have time, on the Sabbath, while in our 
homes, to reflect on, review, ponder, and 
consider the very wise suggestions made 
by this very learned and trusted col- 
league of ours. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to express 
my deep thanks to my friend and col- 
league of many years, the distinguished 
majority leader [Mr. JOHNSON] for his 
kind words, his constant encouragement, 
and his deep understanding. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have been 
on the floor during much of the speech 
of the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana. I would subscribe to, and agree 
with, some phases of his speech; in the 
case of other phases of his speech, I 
would not. 

I should like to say to the disinguished 
Senator from Montana that today, when 
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President Eisenhower is in the fifth year 
of his service as the Chief Executive of 
the Nation, I distinctly recall that when 
he first took office, the United States was 
engaged in war, and the blood of. our 
youth was being shed in Korea. 

In 1953, the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD] and I were in the Indo- 
china area. He had preceded me there 
by a very few weeks. At that time, the 
United States was in a very, very difficult 
position, in the case of Indochina and 
Vietnam. The able leadership of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has brought the Nation 
from a war crisis in Korea and a very 
serious crisis in Vietnam, to a condition 
of peace; and today there is peace 
throughout the world. In this 5th year 
of President Eisenhower's administra- 
tion, no American blood is being shed 
upon a battlefield anywhere in the world. 

Mr. President, although all of us may 
be able to criticize, I wish to state that I 
believe President Eisenhower and the 
State Department are giving the kind of 
leadership which today is bringing the 
world toward the lasting peace for which 
all of us seek and pray. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
certainly have no inclination to argue 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE], in connection 
with the statement he has just made. 
But I believe we might well consider, in 
this connection, one of the many excel- 
lent statements the able junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] made in 
the speech he has just concluded. I 
refer now to the kind of peace which 
exists at this time. Certainly it is peace, 
in the sense that guns are not being fired 
and people are not being killed. But it 
is an uneasy peace. If I correctly un- 
derstand the very able speech the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Montana 
has just concluded, in it he urged a posi- 
tive approach, with the idea of making 
certain that the present uneasy peace 
becomes a durable peace, one in which 
we can feel easy. 

Mr. President, my purpose in seeking 
recognition was to commend my friend 
and colleague on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Mansrretp], for the 
speech he has just delivered. I have 
heard many speeches on various phases 
of foreign relations; but I think the 
speech the Senator from Montana has 
just concluded is the most adequate, 
most complete, most thorough presenta- 
tion of the situation existing today that 
Ihave ever heard. I wish to compliment 
him upon his presentation, in which, in 
a brief way, he has pointed out the prob- 
lems existing in many sections of the 
world, and has made many constructive 
suggestions as to how we can make a 
positive approach and how we can get 
away from the negativism which has 
characterized the uneasy peace which 
the world has confronted, if not enjoyed, 
during the past several years. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Montana a question. He referred to 
some of the schoolboy activities in which 
the United States has been engaged. I 
wonder whether he read in the press, 
only a few weeks ago, that the United 
States was denying to the families of the 
officials of the Soviet Embassy the right 
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to use their cottage on an ocean beach 
during the summer. It was stated that 
that was being done because the Soviets 
had restricted some of our representa- 
tives in the Moscow area. I wonder 
whether that is not an apt illustration 
of some of the schoolboy activities in 
which our country has been engaged. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Personally, Mr. 
President, I wish to express my thanks 
for the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama. I appreciate 
them more than I can say, because I look 
up to him as a mentor of great stature, 
as a colleague of outstanding ability with 
whom I serve on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, as one with whom I have 
had the honor and pleasure of serving 
with in the House of Representatives, 
and as one in whose judgment I have the 
greatest confidence. 

I think the Senator from Alabama has 
pointed out one of the most apparent 
illustrations of any consequence of the 
kind of activities which I designated by 
my use of the term “schoolboy.” I refer 
to the attitude that, because of certain 
limitations the Soviets have imposed, 
the United States will not allow the fam- 
ilies of the staff of the Soviet Embassy 
to travel 40 or 50 miles to a beach. To 
adopt such an attitude because the 
Soviet officials will not allow the families 
of Americans to travel a similar distance 
in Russia, is, I believe, not only school- 
boyish, but childish on both sides. If 
we have to operate on such a basis, then 
I think the future of the world is in a 
precarious situation. 

In the words of our former colleague, 
the great Senator Walter George, the 
former chairman of the committee on 
which the Senator from Alabama and I 
now serve, I believe we should be big 
enough to take the initiative, and I be- 
lieve we should be competent enough to 
put into effect policies which will bring 
about a different climate than the one 
of uneasiness which exists in the world 
at the present time. Peace is a good 
thing to talk about it; but it is a hard 
and difficult objective to achieve. 

As I look back on the history of the 
world, or at least the written history of 
the world, I find that it is rather hard to 
pick out any period in which there was 
real peace. What we had better try to 
achieve is a greater degree of security 
and a lesser degree of insecurity. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Mon- 
tana another question. Do I correctly 
interpret the message he has tried to 
deliver all through his remarks as one 
which is not so much in criticism of what 
has been done, but as a challenge to do 
more, to work harder, and certainly to 
follow a positive program, rather than 
simply to take certain steps because of 
certain steps the Russians have taken? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Alabama is correct. I 
made the speech in what I thought was 
a responsible spirit of cooperation. I 
am well aware of the difficulties which 
face the President and Secretary Dulles 
and I sympathize with them. They have 
made great contributions to the welfare 
and security of our country and I honor 
them for their efforts and accomplish- 
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ments. I realize that they are the in- 
heritors of some old difficulties carried 
over from Democratic administrations; 
and I also realize that they, themselves, 
are the origin of some new difficulties 
of their own. I have every sympathy 
for them and, I hope, an understanding 
and an appreciation of the difficulties 
they and we face. I think the attitude 
of the Democratic Party during the past 
4½ years of the present Republican ad- 
ministration has been one of great and 
real responsible cooperation. We can go 
to the people and can point out to them 
that we have tried to be cooperative. 
We recognize that there are many difi- 
culties which this administration faces, 
and which any administration would 
have to face. But we can also point to 
the fact that, so far as we as a party 
and as the majority in the Senate are 
concerned, we have done our very best 
to operate on what some call a bipar- 
tisan basis, and what others call a 
tripartisan basis. We offer these sug- 
gestions, not primarily in a spirit of 
criticism, but in a spirt of helpful co- 
operation, in the hope that some of our 
suggestions will prove useful, and that 
the executive branch will, if they find 
some of them worth while, begin to put 
them into operation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As I understand 
the proposal of the Senator from Mon- 
tana, it is one of cooperation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is, indeed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understand that 
the proposal of the Senator from Mon- 
tana is one of cooperation between the 
Congress and the Executive, and, as he 
has so well pointed out, between the 
Democrats and the Republicans, in work- 
ing toward the common goal of estab- 
lishing a world in which all of us can 
feel secure. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There can be no 
question about that. I may say that I 
have always held the view that, in the 
condition in which the world finds itself 
at the present time, if we come out on 
top and win, we all win, but if we go down 
and lose, we all lose; and there would be 
no such thing as a differentiation be- 
tween a Republican and a Democrat. I 
think we ought to look at the matter as 
we have in the past 4% years, and real- 
ize that the field of foreign policy is be- 
yond partisan considerations, and that 
we should do what is best for this coun- 
try and the countries of the free world. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama had the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
had yielded the floor. 


SOVIET ARMY IS BETTER EQUIPPED 
THAN UNITED STATES ARMY TO 
FIGHT UNDER ALL KINDS OF 
CONDITIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am very 
sorry I had to be in attendance on a spe- 
cial committee meeting this morning, 
and did not hear the address which the 
junior Senator from Montana delivered. 
He always delivers what is at least a 
thought-provoking address, although I 
may not agree with it. 
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I merely wish to say, in respect to the 
discussion I have heard, that the other 
night it was my privilege to sit with a 
group of very distinguished officials, 
some from abroad, some representing the 
highest echelons in our own Government. 
What was discussed informally was the 
situation throughout the world. There 
particularly was brought into strict focus 
conditions in Russia, and the explosion 
that occurred there very recently. I now 
read from something I put into the REC- 
orp yesterday. Newsweek reported from 
Warsaw as follows: 

Reports reaching here indicate all Soviet 
armed forces at home and abroad were in a 
state of alert when the central committee 
met in Moscow to depose Molotov and com- 
pany. Presumably under Marshal Zhukov’s 
personal orders, tanks and planes were armed 


and ready to go into action at a moment’s 
notice. 


We have seen what has happened 
when millions are liquidated. The mat- 
ter of treating with people who indulge 
in that kind of conduct is not a parlor 
game. It is not a question of simply sit- 
ting down at a table and reasoning with 
them. We have tried that. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I call 
attention to last Sunday’s New York 
Times, which contained a most serious 
report that should give pause to every 
thinking American. The article quotes a 
current review in the United States 
Army’s own Information Digest, an of- 
ficial publication, to the effect that “the 
Soviet Army is the only major force in 
the world today that has a complete 
new postwar arsenal of weapons in being 
capable of fighting either a nuclear or 
nonnuclear war, big or small, in any 
kind of climate or terrain.” 

Mr. President, we are talking about 
foreign policy, as I understand the 
speech which the distinguished junior 
Senator from Montana made. We are 
dealing with people who excel us, accord- 
ing to this article, in equipment of all 
kinds. Why? We have been talking for 
a week about civil rights, but I think the 
Senator from Montana probably has 
done well in bringing into sharper focus 
today the fact that we have another goal 
to attain, namely, the maintenance of 
our own security. 

ARMY INFERS ITS OWN INFERIORITY 


Mr. President, the question is: How 
is it that even the United States Army 
acknowledges—if one reads between the 
lines—its inferiority in weapons to its 
potential adversary? 

We always knew, of couse, that the 
United States Army was numerically in- 
ferior. We have but 19 or so divisions, 
compared to the Soviet’s 175 Red army 
divisions, 

But surely the least we have a right to 
expect is that we are qualitatively su- 
perior. Surely, we have a right to ex- 
pect that we have better weapons, better 
tanks, better self-propelled guns, faster 
mobility in troop carriers, better small 
arms, better missiles than the Soviets. 

The Army feels, however, that it must 
practically admit that in many vital 
categories, our troops are equipped with 
qualitatively inferior weapons, in addi- 
tion to quantitative inferiority. 
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WHY ARE WE NOT AHEAD? 


We are spending as much as $40 bil- 
lion for the United States Armed Forces 
and for atomic weapons program. Why 
is it that we are not qualitatively ahead 
in every major category of weapons? 

If war were to come, why is it that 
brave American boys would once again 
have to die with inferior weapons against 
the foe? That is a very serious ques- 
tion, and is in line with the subject 
which has been discussed today—the 
question of foreign policy. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. z 

Mr. THYE. From what document is 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin reading? 

Mr. WILEY. Iam reading now from 
my own prepared statement, which is 
based on the New York Times article, I 
have cited, and the Information Digest, 
which is the United States Army’s own 
official publication. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr, WILEY. Yes. 

Mr. THYE. As one member of the 
Military Appropriations Subcommittee, 
and as one who sat through lengthy 
hearings with other Members of the Sen- 
ate, I, as one Member of the United 
States Senate, would not concede that 
the Soviets are superior to us either in 
men or military equipment of any kind. 
I wish to be positive in that statement, 
because I sat through those long military 
hearings. We do have the weapons, we 
do have the technicians, and we do 
have the troops, but we do not intend 
to have a standing army in numbers 
equal to that of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. WILEY. My argument is not in 
terms of men. I do not pose as an ex- 
pert on this subject. I am assuming 
the New York Times article is stating 
facts. I might say that in a discussion 
the other night with some military per- 
sonnel there was a practical admission of 
what the Times states. I am talking 
now in terms of keeping America safe. 
I remember only 36 years ago the Army 
laughed at Billy Mitchell, and they cru- 
cified him; but he went forth and sunk 
a boat with bombs he built. I am in- 
terested in getting insurance for the 
security of my country, in return for the 
billions of dollars we are spending. 

ARE WE GETTING A SOUND RETURN ON THE 

DOLLAR? 

The Congress of the United States has 
shown that it is willing to grant what- 
ever reasonable sums the Armed Forces 
request. The question is, however: Are 
we getting a dollar’s worth of value for 
every dollar we appropriate? 

The more basic question is: What, if 
anything, is wrong inside the armed 
services, particularly inside Army ord- 
nance, when even the Army itself ac- 
knowledges that our ordnance is, in ef- 
fect, inferior? 

‘WOULD INCREASE IN FUNDS MAKE A DIFFERENCE? 

Let me say that I welcome frankness 
on the part of the Department of the 
Army or any service. But its frankness 
over United States inferiority leads us 
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to inquire just what is wrong in the 

situation. 

I presume that the Army would an- 
swer that it is not getting enough money. 

I question, however, whether, even if 
we granted additional billions of dollars 
to the Department of the Army, our in- 
feriority in ordnance would be corrected. 

I certainly want the Congress to pro- 
vide every dollar that is necessary, in 
view of our worldwide commitments, and 
in view of the fact that there is no 
telling what kind of a war the Army 
might have to fight, or where, or when. 
We cannot be penny wise and pound 
foolish. But if the dollars which we are 
already appropriating are not doing the 
job of buying the best possible ordnance, 
then can we reasonably assume that any 
increase in dollars will necessarily buy 
better ordnance, superior to top Soviet 
weapons? 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
text of the disturbing July 7 article from 
the New York Times, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES ARMY CREDITS SovieT WITH 
LEAD—REVIEW INDICATES RUSSIANS ARE BET- 
TER EQUIPPED To FIGHT Any KIND oF Wan 

(By Jack Raymond) 

WASHINGTON, July 6—The United States 
Army suggested today that the Soviet Army 
was better equipped than itself to fight any 
type of war under any conceivable condi- 
tions. 

This was stressed in a review of Soviet 
weapons in the Army Information Digest, an 
official publication, understood to have been 
prepared by intelligence officers. 

The Digest said that the Soviet Army is the 
only major force in the world today that has 
a completely new postwar arsenal of weapons 
in being, capable of fighting either a nuclear 
or nonnuclear war, big or small, n any kind 
of climate or terrain. 

Publication of the article coincided with 
comments made privately at the Pentagon 
that political problems in the Soviet Union 
should not be construed as necessarily im- 
plying significant military weakness. The 
tribute to the Soviet Army's capability fol- 
lowed recent United States official tributes 
to Soviet air and naval power. 

It has been recognized here that a good 

deal of the emphasis on Soviet capability is 

motivated by the United States military 
leaders’ efforts to gain support for their own 
estimated requirements. 


ZHUKOV ROLE STUDIED 


At the same time, Pentagon officials were 
said to be studying particularly the role of 
Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov, Soviet Defense 
Minister, in the latest developments in Mos- 
cow. But military spokesmen called atten- 
tion informally to the tremendous military 
buildup of which the Russians had been 
capable despite the great political struggle 
that has marked recent years. 

A report that the Soviet Union successfully 
had tested an intercontinental ballistics mis- 
sile could not be confirmed, but one high- 
ranking official of the Defense Department 
said he assumed it was true. 

The Army report, which was unsigned, 
indicating a staff effort, cited recent dis- 
closures of Soviet equipment in the opera- 
tions against the Hungarian rebels. It also 
noted Soviet equipment used by Egypt. 

“Most uninformed Americans today still 
think of Soviet equipment as cheap, second 
class, poorly made, and, of necessity, simple 
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enough for unschooled peasant masses to 
operate,” the Army report declared. “The 
cold facts present a very different picture.” 

Officials at the Pentagon said they believed 
insufficient public attention had been drawn 
to statements made here that the Soviet 
ground forces still numbered more than 
2,500,000. 

Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army, 
has repeatedly asserted, that there has been 
no evidence so far that the Soviet Govern- 
ment ever carried out its announced inten- 
tion of reducing its armed forces by 1,200,000. 
It was recalled. 


ORGANIZED IN 175 DIVISIONS 


According to Army sources here, the So- 
viet ground forces are organized in 100 rifie 
divisions, 55 mechanized divisions, and 20 
tank divisions. Most of these are situated 
in the border regions of the Soviet Union, 
except for 21 divisions in East Germany. 

“The most significant change in the So- 
viet weapons system has been the overall 
improvement in mobility,” the Information 
Digest article stated, 

It cited the use of armored personnel car- 
riers, large numbers of amphibious vehicles, 
and the continued use of self-propelled as- 
sault guns. 

In Hungary, it pointed out, observers saw 
Soviet artillery pieces having a small self- 
contained powerplant attached to one trail 
of the weapon. This Soviet gun, revealed 
in the Hungarian crisis, indicated to United 
States experts an effort to solve problems 
of rapid concentration and swift dispersal 
on the atomic battlefields of tomorrow. 

After stressing the numerous new trucks, 
the thousands of postwar tanks, the cargo 
and personnel carrying helicopters, and a 
new turbo-prop, high load, short takeoff air 
transport in the Soviet arsenal, the article 
added: 

“Only the naive would doubt a guided 
missile capability of the U. S. S. R.“ 

The analysis of Soviet ground forces equip- 
ment emphasized that the Russians’ new 
T-54 tank not only was being mass produced 
but also was an improvement over the T-34, 
which had proved effective in World War II 
and the Korean war. 

“It has been issued by the thousands to 
Soviet combat units as a standard weapon,” 
the article declared. 

Discussing artillery, the report cited the 
new Russian 203-millimeter gun-howitzer, 
which, together with the 240-millimeter 
heavy breech-loading mortar, is giving the 
Soviet Army at least 2 weapons with atomic 
capability. 

The Information Digest went into further 
detail on Soviet arms, illustrated with photo- 
graphs. 

“While recent headlines have concentrated 
on the sensational aspects of atomic, guided 
missile, and aircraft development, little has 
been said about the modern hardware now 
operational in the 175-division Soviet Army,” 
the article stated. 

“The stark simplicity of many Soviet 
weapons is further evidence of the Soviet 
research and development program con- 
ducted since World War II rather than an 
indication of any inability to produce com- 
plicated weapons.” 

The United States is understood to have 
successfully tested an intermediate or 1,500- 
mile range ballistic missile, the Army’s 
Jupiter, but has not yet decided upon any 
prototype in this field for mass production. 

Gen. Nathan F. Twining, the new Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, said when 
he was Chief of Staff of the Air Force that 
the quantity of weapons in their [the So- 
viet] arsenal exceeds any nation in the 
world. j 

General Twining has said that while the 
United States was ahead of the Soviet Union 
in heavy bombers, the Soviet Union led in 
light or tactical bombers. He has said that 
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the Russians have developed atomic weap- 
ons in half the time estimated by the United 
States and are moving the modern bombers 
from the drawing board through production 
lines in less time than it takes the United 
States to carry out a similar production- 


design cycle. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to corroborate what the ranking 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, our former chairman [Mr. 
Wier], has said about the disparity in 
manpower. He knows, because the fig- 
ures have been published now, that the 
Russians have 175 divisions under arms, 
totaling approximately 4,750,000 men, 
whereas we have approximately between 
17 and 19 divisions, some of which are 
not combat capable or combat ready. I 
desired to corroborate what the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin said. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator 
from Montana for his statement in rela- 
tion to manpower. I am not so much 
interested in that, because I realize that 
not long ago General Norstad made a 
statement, which we were glad to hear, 
that because of our bases throughout 
the world, and because of our bomber 
planes and bombs located in strategic 
places, we could destroy the power of 
the Kremlin. I remember that state- 
ment. I gloried in it, thinking that 
that would be the great deterrent to any 
action on the part of irresponsible gov- 
ernments. 

But when I read the article and when 
I had it partially confirmed the other 
night, I felt it my duty, Mr. President, 
to bring it to the attention of the Sen- 
ate and the country, if my voice has 
sufficient potency to be heard in the 
country. I ask others in responsible 
positions to check into this matter, be- 
cause we are living in an atomic age. 

We are living in an era where we 
talk about a hydrogen bomb which is 
several hundred times more effective 
than the bombs which fell on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, which destroyed 70,000 
lives and wounded 70,000 more. Con- 
sequently, we cannot afford to miss the 
boat. We have to be so strong that 
no nation will attempt in the slightest 
degree either to blackmail us or to get 
the jump on us. 

If, for reasons adequate to itself, the 
whole defensive and offensive depart- 
ment of the Kremlin was put on alert 
only a few weeks ago, when the trouble 
arose among forces within it—Molotov 
and EKhrushchev—and the repercussions 
did not affect only Russia or Siberia, 
but the outlying districts—then we can 
realize that something might happen if 
they thought for one minute they could 
defeat us. 

Mr. President, I desire to speak on 
another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has the floor, 


INSURANCE AGAINST ATOMIC 
HAZARDS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
prepared a statement in relation to in- 
surance against atomic hazards. I am 
very much concerned about that matter. 
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We have been taking terriffe risks by 
building atomic-energy plants. The 
danger is so grave that we should give 
regard to it. I, for one, feel that in this 
country, which has the waterpower, as 
well as ample oil, gas, and coal resources, 
we should not endanger ourselves from 
within by building these plants which, 
if they fail, may destroy a whole com- 
munity. This is a very serious matter. 

Mr. President, the Nation grimly notes 
the results from the Operation Alert 
civil-defense test. exercise which began 
yesterday. 

All of us are provided food for thought 
by the report of the almost incalculable 
loss of lives from nuclear attack. 

In dealing with atomic energy, how- 
ever, even in time of peace, we are deal- 
ing with a great many unknown factors. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that a 
tremendous challenge confronts the 
American insurance industry to apply 
its best thinking and resources to help 
come up with the answer for financial 
protection against peacetime atomic 
hazards. 

Fortunately, this great industry is re- 
sponding to this challenge. 

I trust the Federal Government, as 
well, will respond to it by the enact- 
ment of necessary legislation which we, 
of the Senate, should soon take up. 

In this connection, I noted recent 
newspaper reports of insurance meet- 
ings in connection with the 80th annual 
a of the American Bar Associa- 

on. 

One such session reported that the 
recent hurricane Audrey was the 83d 
catastrophe, since 1947, listed by the 
insurance industry as calling for pay- 
ments of above $1 million. 

Inevitably, there arises the question 
of what might happen if the worst came 
to the worst, and if an atomic reactor 
got out of control near a metropolitan 
area. Under such circumstances, the 
damage caused by hurricane Audrey 
might look very small, indeed, by com- 
parison. 

I am glad, therefore, that the Atomic 
Industrial Forum, the trade organization 
in the atomic-energy industry, has de- 
voted considerable attention to this 
problem of financial protection against 
peacetime nuclear hazards. 

I noted with interest, too, an article 
in the April 1957 issue of the George 
Washington Law Review, as written by 
Mr. Ralph E. Becker, of the Washing- 
ton law firm of Brookhart, Becker & 
Dorsey, analyzing the report of the 
Atomic Industrial Forum. 

I commend this thoughtful evaluation 
to wider readership on the part of the 
Congress and the public. 

I send to the desk the text of the New 
York Times article of July 10 describ- 
ing the insurance industry's role in con- 
nection with natural disasters, I 
append to it the article from the George 
Washington Law Review on protection 
against atomic hazards. 

I ask unanimous consent that both of 
these items be printed in the body of 
the Recorp at this point. 


July 13 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


{From the George Washington Law Review 
of April 1957 
COMMENT ON THE ATOMIC INDUSTRIAL FORUM 
REPORT ON FINANCIAL PROTECTION AGAINST 
ATOMIC HAZARDS 


(By Ralph E. Becker) 1 
I. INTRODUCTION 


Activity on the part of private industry to 
enter the atomic-energy field has been gath- 
ering momentum? While points of view 
differ considerably as to whether the private 
progress can be called satisfactory, it seems 
clear that one of the main inhibitors to 
faster private progress is the matter of third 
party liability in the event of a major dis- 
aster. That is, the insurance problem.‘ 

When one considers the relative infancy of 
the atomic-energy industry, the lack of ex- 
perience and difficulty of predicting extent 
of damage from an accident, it is somewhat 
astonishing to contemplate the imposing 
bulk of presumably well-informed commen- 
tary in this field.® As much as any other 
factor, this suggests the importance of the 
problem. But the very proliferation of con- 
tributions, while many of them individually 


1Member of the firm of Brookhart, Becker 
& Dorsey, Washington, D. O.; actively engaged 
in the practice of law in New York (since 
1929) and the District of Columbia (since 
1949). Member of the bars of the State of 
New York, the District of Columbia, and the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 

See, e. g., CCH Atomic Energy L. Rep., 
pars. 458, 459, 475 (1956); AEC 2ist Semi- 
annual Report X-XII, XIV-XVI; Life, Feb. 
18, 1957, pp. 23-31; and appendix of Con- 
gressman Core’s article supra for table 
showing status of atomic reactor develop- 
ment. 

See speech of Chairman Strauss, AEC 
press release, December 11, 1956, at p. 6 
(“bright prospects for nuclear power devel- 
opment in the United States during the 
next 5 or 6 years”). And contra, statement 
of Commissioner Murray, AEC press release, 
June 18, 1956, at p. 1 (“The present prospect 
of getting any substantial quantity of in- 
dustrial power in this country by 1960 is very 
gloomy”); cf. address of Senator ANDERSON 
before AFL-CIO Conference on Atomic Radi- 
ation Hazards, February 27, 1957, which con- 
cludes that we are not progressing fast 
enough. 

A General Electric official told Congress he 
would recommend stopping work on the 
country's biggest atomic powerplant unless 
Government catastrophe insurance is pro- 
vided (Washington Star, Mar. 27, 1957, at 
A-31). 

E. g., Report of the Panel on the Impact 
of the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess. (1956); Palfrey, Atomic Energy: A New 
Experiment in Government Industry Rela- 
tions, 56 Columbia Law Review 367 (1956); 
Newman, The Atomic Energy Industry: An 
Experiment in Hybridization, 60 Yale Law 
Journal 1263 (1951); Becker & Huard, Tort 
Liability and the Atomic Energy Industry, 
44 Georgia Law Journal 58 (1955); Sym- 
postum on Atomic Power Development, 21 
Law and Contemporary Problems 1, et seq. 
(1956); Symposium on the Legal Aspects of 
an Atomic Era, 34 Texas Law Review 799 
(1956); Cable & Early, Torts and the Atom: 
The Problem of Insurance, 45 Kentucky Law 
Journal 3 (1956); Saylor, Basic Dangers in 
the “A” Power Program, 57 Pub. Util. Fort. 
73 (1956); Austin, Enumeration and Verifi- 
cation of Atomic Weapons, 21 Department of 
State Bulletin 624 (1949); Pollard, Effect of 
Atomic Energy on Underwriting, 17 Insurance 
Counsel Journal, 436 (1950); Life, Feb. 18, 
1957, pp. 23-31; Life, Oct. 8, 1956, pp. 176-190. 
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valuable, has sometimes served to obscure 
the overall problem facing the investor, the 
industrialist, the insurance man, and the 
legal practitioner. 

Fortunately, we have available today the 
product of an earnest attempt to take a 
comprehensive, objective look at all facets 
of the risk inherent in atomic-energy activi- 
ties. It is entitled “Financial Protection 
Against Atomic Hazards,” and was prepared 
by the legislative drafting research fund of 
Columbia University at the request of the 
Atomic Industrial Forum, Inc.“ Inasmuch 
as this report is definitive, scholarly, and the 
result of thorough study and preparation by 
responsible persons, it is a must for all who 
are interested in the commercial utilization 
of nuclear energy and its byproducts. 

The report devotes considerable attention 
to the kinds of injuries which may be antici- 
pated from radiation exposure, the extent of 
damage which can reasonably be expected 
from a catastrophic accident and the impact 
of the hazard on various groups.“ All of 
these matters have been the subject of spe- 
cialized studies. An outstanding contribu- 
tion of the report is that it has culled the best 
ideas from these studies and brought them 
together in concentrated, but readable form. 
For those who insist on documentation, the 
report is copiously annotated to the original 
materials (359 footnotes). 


Tr. THE HAZARDS 


Scientists tell us flatly that all radiation 
is harmful to humans, at least in the sense 
that exposure to radiation shortens life and 
causes gentic damage“ In this light, it is 
perhaps unfortunate that the report some- 
times speaks of minor reactor accidents. Of 
course, what is meant is relatively minor, but 
even incidents deemed minor by the report 
may be tragic compared to old-fashioned in- 
juries. And radiation injury of even one 
person may mean resulting injury to hun- 
dreds of his descendants.® 


€ Atomic Industrial Forum, Inc., Financial 
Protection Against Atomic Hazards, a Forum 
Report, January 1957, hereinafter referred to 
simply as the report. 

This report received its initial impetus at 
a meeting of representatives of the Atomic 
Industrial Forum, the insurance industry, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission in 
August 1954. From this meeting emerged a 
new forum committee on insurance, and 
thence a subcommittee on insurance legal 
problems. The latter body, after reviewing 
all the existing material, concluded that if 
prompt and effective measures were to be 
taken in this area, a careful and objective 
legal study was urgently needed. Report at 
IV. The facilities of Columbia University, 
particularly its legislative drafting research 
fund, were made available for this project. 
The able authors and directors of this study, 
Arthur W. Murphy, Clyde L. Ball, and Bud H. 
Gibbs, ranged far afield in selecting the best 
qualified authorities for every phase of the 
problem discussed. Within Columbia Uni- 
versity itself, assistance was sought and re- 
ceived from professors of medicine, eco- 
nomics, law, engineering, physics, and other 
fields. Apart from the university, atomic 
industrialists, insurance executives, and rep- 
resentatives of the legislative and executive 
branches of the National Government were 
consulted, The quality and scope of the re- 
port reflects the combined talents and skills 
brought to bear upon its production, 

7 Report at 16-42. 

8 Glasstone, Sourcebook on Atomic Energy 
500-504, 523 (1950); Washington Post and 
Times Herald, June 13, 1956, p. 1 (comment 
on the report of more than 100 scientists to 
the National Academy of Sciences concern- 
ing radiation hazards); report, supra, note 
5 at 17. 

It was recently suggested (after research 
with mice) that radiation may cause an in- 
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The report attributes varying degrees of 
hazard to several categories of activities. 
The mining of raw materials and the indus- 
trial use of radioisotopes are described as in- 
volving the least hazard. The most hazard- 
ous activities are listed as (a) reactor op- 
eration, (b) fuel-element fabrication, (c) 
Tuel-element reprocessing, and (d) waste dis- 
posal. The latter hazard, says the report, 
will in the long run probably be as great as 
the hazard from all other sources.“ 

Thus far, no significant amounts of accum- 
ulated radioactive wastes have been disposed, 
but rather have been retained.“ High-level 
wastes, usually in the form of liquid residue, 
have, up to the present, been stored in cor- 
rosion-resistant underground tanks. This 
can only be a temporary expedient, for it is 
certainly not a permanent solution. High- 
level wastes frequently contain radioactive 
substances having a fantastically long half- 
life. Tanks and other containers have a way 
of cracking, leaking and eventually breaking 
up. The eternal container has yet to be 
made, and even if it were, external causes, 
such as earthquake, might cause a rupture 
and consequent contamination of surround- 
ing soil and waters. Damages from such ac- 
cidents could rise into astronomical dollar 
amounts, . 

No one has yet produced an adequate 
evaluation of the hazard to our population 
which can reasonably be anticipated from 
all radiation sources. Various studies have 
been made of the injurious potential of a 
runaway reactor. This is only one of many 
dangerous sources—and perhaps not the 
most dangerous. In any event, the cumula- 
tive injury potential of billions of tons of 
high-level wastes, of thousands of devices 
employing radioisotopes, of tons of radio- 
active nuclear fuel, of the mining and refin- 
ing of tens of thousands of tons of raw 
materials, all combine to produce a greater 
threat to our national safety than the cata- 
stropic burn-up of any single reactor. No 
real effort has been made to assess this 
threat in the light of advantages to be ex- 
pected from a wholesale dedication to nu- 
clear power production and its allied indus- 
tries. Yet this is the study which must be 
made. 

III, IMPACT OF THE HAZARDS 


The impact of the hazards is examined 
with respect to five separate groups: indus- 
try, the public, private insurers, the Na- 
tional Government, and the State govern- 
ments. The analysis of the impact on in- 
dustry is principally concerned with tort lia- 
bility problems, and no new ideas are devel- 
oped or suggested. Public impact is largely 
the same material turned inside out—the 
concern here being with the right of the 
public to recover in tort against the indus- 
try. In both instances the scope of discus- 
sion is broad, but, again, the number of 


herited shortening of the normal life span 
over many generations. If what was true of 
mice held true of humans, each roentgen 
received by the father would mean a 20-day 
shortening of the descendant’s life. Report 
given to genetics symposium, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Washington, D. C., April 
22, 1957. 

2° Report at 11-16. 

“Id, at 13. The report notes that most 
attention thus far has been focused on the 
possibility of a catastrophic reactor accident, 
id. at 14, but since there would be no atomic 
bomb-like explosion, it suggests that “most 
and hopefully all reactor accidents will be 
minor.” Id. at 15. In this connection, it 
is noted that a somewhat revolutionary de- 
sign for a safe“ reactor was described to the 
American Physical Society, Washington, 
D. C., April 27, 1957. This reactor would be 
incapable of running away.” See Washing- 
ton Star, April 27, 1957 at A-7. 

22Stason, Estep & Pierce, Atomic Energy 
Technology for Lawyers 45-46 (1956). 
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problems in the area precludes serious con- 
sideration of any particular one. The anno- 
tations, however, are magnificent. K 

The impact on private insurers brings to 
light some less hackneyed material in the 
description of the three syndicates which 
have been formed to provide physical dam- 
age and liability coverage to the industry.” 

The position of the National Government 
in the atomic-energy industry, its responsi- 
bilities to the public, the statutory licensing 
scheme, and the overall role of the Govern- 
ment are briefly discussed. Three short 
columns are devoted to the impact on State 
governments, which is not unexpected, since 
problems on that area are as yet largely un- 
formed. 

IV. THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


The report’s first and most urgent recom- 
mendation is for an integrated, purposeful 
program sponsored by the National Govern- 
ment.“ It is the considered conclusion of 
the report that such a program is a neces- 
sary condition precedent to industrial devel- 
opment. Without governmental leadership, 
is the thesis, industrial development will 
fail for lack of direction. 

In general, it is suggested that any pro- 
gram determined upon should contemplate 
machinery which is at once “simple, prag- 
matic, and responsive to changing needs.” 
This is based on the impossibility of esti- 
mating the nature or quantity of the prob- 
lems to be dealt with and because the Fed- 
eral Government's primary role will be to 
protect against loss by catastrophe rather 
than the normal and expected minor losses, 
The best vehicle for assuring adequate com- 
pensation to the victims of a catastrophic 
loss is said to be by governmental participa- 
tion in payment to those injured. The re- 
port discusses the two most common pro- 
posals for such Government aid, viz, rein- 
surance and indemnity." Another proposal, 
statutory limitation of liability, is also ex- 
amined.’ 

A. Limited liability 

The report discusses limitation of liability 
rather summarily. Limitation of liability, 
of course, refers to protection of the entre- 
preneur by cutting off his responsibility for 
his tortious acts at some arbitrary point, 
e. g., where private insurance ceases to be 
available. Such a rule is obviously in der- 
ogation of the common law and would have 
to be based on statutory authority. In order 
to be effective, such statutory authority 
would probably have to come in the form 
of a Federal enactment. 

As the report correctly points out, no 
specific constitutional authority exists to 
justify such a statute, and serious questions 
of Federal-State relationships would be 
raised. The constitutionality of such a 
measure would be in grave doubt because of 
its insecure foundation. In addition, statu- 
tory limitations upon liability are socially 
objectionable because the public is thereby 
denied full protection. 

Statutory limitation of liability also raises 
the specter of the due process of law clause.” 
While there are precedents for such limita- 
tions,” it would seem that, in these instances, 
the limitation is applicable to a particular 


18 Discussed in section IV D. infra; report 
at 33-36. 

1 Report at 37-41; see particularly Marks & 
Trowbridge, Framework for Atomic Industry 
(1955); and, generally, the articles cited in 
note 4 supra. 

3A very good compilation of the State 
laws and regulations which may affect the 
atomic-energy industry may be found in 
Stason, Estep & Pierce, note 11 supra, 

* Report at 43. 

Id., at 45. 

3 Ibid. 

2 United States constitutional amendments 
V. XIV. 

Report at 45. 
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group and that a similar limitation would 
not be constitutional if applied to all per- 
sons injured, no matter how situate, with- 
out regard to the entity responsible for the 
action or to the relationship between the 
injured and the party responsible.“ 


B. Government reinsurance 


If protection of the public is an important 
element in establishing a private atomic- 
energy industry, Government reinsurance or 
indemnity seems more appropriate than any 
scheme to limit liability. The principal de- 
fect of reinsurance is that the amount of 
coverage, since to some extent dependent 
on the business judgment of the operator, 
might be inadequate, There is also the very 
practical objection that private insurers—on 
whose cooperation the reinsurance plan 
would depend—have already indicated that 
they are not interested“ Of course, the 
operator could be forced to purchase ade- 
quate insurance as a condition of doing busi- 
ness, but this has some unpleasant connota- 
tions and should be considered only as a last 
resort. Reinsurance would also multiply the 
difficulties presented by the fact that there 
is no way, at least at present, to establish an 
actuarial basis for the premiums. 

To all these objections, we can add that 
Government insurance, voluntary or com- 
pulsory, would require the establishment of 
@ new and separate Government agency for 
its administration. The system would re- 
quire actuarial calculations, complex rate 
machinery, premium schedules, and a fund 
out of which to pay losses. The report sug- 
gests that the improbability of a major ca- 
tastrophe renders impractical the establish- 
ment of such an elaborate structure. In the 
interest of governmental economy, it is ob- 
vious that the simpler indemnity system 
would be considerably more economical, 
This basic objection was recognized by the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and particularly in the Anderson 
bill,” which calls for indemnity rather than 
reinsurance. 


C. Government indemnity 


The third approach discussed by the re- 
port is a program of Government indem- 
nity.“ This approach, as was indicated, has 
been espoused by the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. Senator An- 
person of New Mexico has introduced legis- 
lation which would provide an amount of 
indemnity up to $500 million for each nu- 
clear incident“ Such indemnity would only 
be invoked should the incident result in 
compensable damage above the amount of 
private insurance in force for that particu- 
lar activity. Indemnity holds the most ap- 
peal for the authors of the report and inas- 
much as their recommendations are similar 
to the Anderson bill, the two will be dis- 
cussed together. 

Indemnity ceiling: The Anderson bill con- 
templates a limit of governmental indem- 
nity of $500 million for each incident. The 
report criticizes the imposition of any limit 
inasmuch as a limit is not consistent with 
the interest of public protection, and is 
arbitrary, since the estimate of possible dam- 
age is at best pure speculation.* Actually, 


It is noted that the West German atomic 
energy law limits the liability for each acci- 
dent and the recovery of anyone who sues 
under the statute. See report at 45. 

“Id. at 48. 

Id. at 63. 

“For a similar view, see statement of 
Ralph E. Becker, secretary-treasurer, Fed- 
eration of Insurance Counsel, hearings be- 
fore the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
84th Cong., 2d sess. 234 (1956). 

Section 4 (c), S. 4112, 84th Cong., 2d 
Sess. (1956). Senator ANDERSON has rein- 
troduced this bill with amendments. S. 
715, 85th Cong., ist sess. (1957). 

Report at 52. 
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it should be noted that more than mere 
guesswork has entered into the estimates 
of extent of damage; the figure of $500 mil- 
lion is a median of the calculations of many 

„» Furthermore, there is serious 
doubt whether such a limit is, in fact, incon- 
sistent with the avowed public policy of com- 
pensating the public. It is at least a com- 
promise between that aim and the advis- 
ability of not risking payments so large as 
to disrupt the national economy. 

The proposed legislation provides that 
should an accident occur and damage ex- 
ceed allowed compensation, Congress would 
consider additional appropriation, as needed, 
to make whole all who are injured. The 
$500 million limit seems adequate to stimu- 
late uninhibited private participation in 
atomic energy, and the social consciousness 
of the Federal Government has progressed 
to the point where we can rest assured that 
all just claims would be paid unless other 
considerations, presently unpredictable, were 
overriding. 

Indemnity foor: As the report says, the 
Government indemnity “does not cover li- 
ability from the ground up.“ “ This raises 
one of the thorniest questions, viz, just 
where should indemnity commence? The 
report points to the very real problem of the 
small reactor operator who, in order to meet 
the requirements of financial responsibility, 
would have to acquire extensive insurance at 
rates which could well render his overall 
operation economically unfeasible. The re- 
port correctly recommends that the Commis- 
sion be given wide discretion in setting the 
limit of financial responsibility required, in 
order that the primary purpose of developing 
atomic power by private means may not be 
subjugated to an unrealistic and exaggerated 
solicitude for the public safety. 

Financial responsibility: Any Atomic 
Energy Commission license applicant desir- 
ing governmental indemnity will have to 
prove financial responsibility up to the point 
at which the indemnity is to take effect. 
The Anderson bill does not make mandatory 
the purchase of insurance, but would seem 
to contemplate that the operator may be a 
self-insurer if it can prove the availability 
of corporate funds to pay damages. The 
Anderson bill gives the AEC wide latitude in 
determining the form which proof of finan- 
cial responsibility is to take.” 

The report points to a particularly serious 
problem in this regard. Should the Com- 
mission require proof of financial respon- 
sibility from all licensees? It seems obvious 
that such proof should be required from 
any activity involving substantial amounts 
of radioactivity, but the Anderson bill does 
not extend to all such activities. While 
mandatory that the AEC require proof of 
financial responsibility in the case of li- 
censes for production and utilization facil- 
ities, it is only discretionary in the case of 
licenses for the possession of special nuclear 
material, source material and byproduct 
material. This seems insufficient, since it 
might not cover dangerous activities such as 
fuel fabrication.” 

Not only should financial responsibility be 
required wherever there is substantial radio- 


* But see AEC, Theoretical Possibilities 
and Consequences of Major Accidents in 
Large Nuclear Powerplants 32 (Mar. 1957), 
which estimates property damage alone from 
a single nuclear incident may run as high as 
$7 billion. 

* Id. at 49. 

2 Section 4 (a), S. 4112, note 24 supra. 

# Report at 49 n. 298. It is noted that 
lability may be great even in a minor acci- 
dent involving byproducts. See, e. g., the 
two N. W. Kellogg Co. incidents, involving 
radioactive cobalt and iridium, where prop- 
erty was contaminated, and workmen sus- 
tained injuries. Washington Star, May 4, 
1957, p. A-3, col. 1. 
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activity, but the law should also provide a 
test based on the presence of fissionable ma- 
terial. This test would be premised on the 
amount of fissionable material (U-235, U- 
233, Pu-239) which is present as fuel in any 
particular reactor. All power reactors will 
contain substantial amounts of fissionable 
material which are poisonous and capable of 
producing great quantities of highly radio- 
active fission fragments, although radioac- 
tivity may not be a great danger from the 
fuel itself.“ Similar considerations apply to 
all nuclear reactors whether they are power 
producers or not. Even a research reactor 
may be a serious hazard.“ Perhaps the in- 
clusion of licenses for special nuclear mate- 
rial in the Anderson bill is intended to cover 
the situation just described. If so, it seems 
unnecessarily ambiguous. 

Liability of third parties: The report finds 
fault with the provisions of the Anderson 
bill regarding the liability of suppliers or 
third parties, who might be held liable. The 
bill apparently requires that the financial 
responsibility of the operator extend to the 
liability of any person for damages from the 
nuclear incident. On the other hand, pri- 
vate insurance apparently will cover the 
liability only of the operator and his sup- 
pliers. What about the liability of inde- 
pendent contractors, repairmen, etc.? This 
seems to leave a gap between private insur- 
ance coverage and Government indemnity 
coverage. As the report points out,“ it may 
be that in this case Government indemnity 
would cover the liability of such persons, 
but it is not clear, and the bill, therefore, 
should be clarified. 

Fees: Both the report and the Anderson 
bill recommend a moderate charge for Gov- 
ernment indemnity.“ The Anderson bill 
sets a fee of $30 per year per megawatt of 
thermal energy capacity for commercial li- 
censees, and such nominal charges as it 
deems appropriate for other licensees. The 
report approves the propriety of these 
charges so long as they represent nominal 
payments to defray the cost of administra- 
tion of the program, and are not regarded as 
insurance premiums. 

Administration: Since the role of the 
Federal Government would be that of an 
indemnifier, the mechanics of administra- 
tion should be minimal. Aside from pay- 
ment of a fee to the Treasury and periodic 
reports confirming financial responsibility, 
little need be done. However, should a 
catastrophe occur, the problem of admin- 
istration will be fraught with difficulty. The 
first question will concern at what point 
and to what extent the Government will be 
called upon to settle claims. Following the 
accident, many months may pass before an 
accurate estimate can be made of the ade- 
quacy of private insurance claims to com- 
pensate the injured. Considering the length 
of time now required to complete litigation 
in our courts, this period of uncertainty as 
to the extent of total damages could well 
exceed the statute of limitations period in 
which one must file a claim. This eventu- 
ality persuades the authors of the report to 
recommend that the Government be au- 
thorized to settle claims prior to an adjudi- 
cation of legal liability. Attorneys conver- 
sant with Government litigation are well 
aware of the reluctance on behalf of Gov- 
ernment employees to commit the United 
States in any case in which there is the 
slightest doubt as to the liability of the 
sovereign. Therefore, if settlement prior to 


It has been reported, for instance, that 
the Power Reactor Development Corp. fast 
breeder reactor to be installed near Detroit, 
fs to be fueled with 485 kilograms (over 1,000 
pounds) of uranium 238 enriched in urani- 
um 235. 

Report at 19 n. 126. 

* Id. at 50 nn. 301, 302. 

Id. at 52. 
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adjudication is the answer, authority should 
be specifically granted to the Commission 
by Congress. The report correctly states 
that throughout this period of settlement of 
damage claims there must, of necessity, be 
the closest type of cooperation between the 
Government and private insurers. 


D. Primary insurance 


Before concluding, it would be appro- 
priate to discuss the section of the report 
dealing with the developments within the 
insurance industry, looking toward insuring 
operators up to the point at which Govern- 
ment indemnity commences. From the be- 
ginning, it was realized that a nuclear inci- 
dent could result in injury for which no 
single company or group of companies could 
assume the risk. But to make it possible to 
assume at least some significant part of the 
risk, a number of private insurers have pooled 
their talents and resources into syndicates 
in order to spread the risk as widely as 
possible. Three different syndicates have 
been formed to provide physical damage and 
liability coverage to the atomic energy in- 
dustry. One of the associations is known as 
the Nuclear Energy Property Insurance As- 
sociation (NEPIA) and has a membership of 
177 companies, with a minimum participa- 
tion by any one company set at $25,000. The 
members’ liability is several and not joint. 
The amount of coverage offered by the as- 
sociation to any one installation will be 
about $50 million and the coverage is de- 
signed to offer protection against damage to 
property.™ This group plans to offer insur- 
ance with a deductible scaled to the total 
amounts of insurance purchased and will 
cover property damage from all hazards aris- 
ing out of an atomic installation. To the 
extent possible, the association will insure 
all property of the operator located near 
the reactor itself. 

Another syndicate is the Nuclear Energy 
Liability Insurance Association (NELIA), 
which has a present membership of 110 com- 
panies. This association will offer insurance 
protection against “radiation, Habilfty, haz- 
ards arising out of or pertaining to (a) nu- 
clear reactor installations designed for ex- 
perimental, testing, or power purposes and 
(b) for operations or facilities related or inci- 
dent thereto. * * Coverage is to be offered 
in the amount of about $50 million per in- 
stallation. In this plan, liability coverage 
will only be afforded for radiation hazards, 
thus necessitating purchase of a conventional 
liability policy as well. Liability of the sup- 
plier to the public will also be covered, but 
the supplier will not be insured against dam- 
age to the installation itself. The report sug- 
gests that such liability could be avoided by 
the operator waiving any rights against the 
supplier for damage to the installation. 

The third syndicate is the Mutual Atomic 
Energy Pool (MAEP), which has a member- 
ship of 105 companies whose liability is 
several and not joint, and each company may 
voluntarily decide whether to reinsure any 
specific risk with the pool. The amount of 
coverage, which is contemplated at approxi- 
mately $11 million, but this amount may well 
be increased by foreign reinsurance. The 
principal aim of this association is to insure 
against “third party bodily injury, third 
party property damage, and direct physical 
damage arising from radiation and radioac- 
tive contamination resulting from the opera- 
tion of atomic reactors or from the handling, 
fabrication, processing, or reprocessing of 
fuel or products incidental to such operation 
and * * * other physical damage hazards 
incidental to such operation. In order 
best to meet the needs of the atomic indus- 
try, the three syndicates have arranged to 


= According to a recent statement, this will 
eventually reach $60 million when aug- 
mented by foreign reinsurance. Washington 
Star, May 9, 1957, p. C-8, col. 5. 
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coordinate their activities so that “insofar 
as the buyer is concerned the effect should 
be practically the same as a single pool.” Ac- 
cording to reports subsequent to the prepara- 
tion of this study, the three insurance syn- 
dicates may well provide coverage up to $60 
million for any one atomic installation, 

Although the general outline of the con- 
tracts to be issued by the syndicates have 
been fairly clearly defined, there still re- 
mains the question of determining the rates. 
Until this question is settled, the extent to 
which industry can subscribe to private in- 
surance cannot properly be evaluated. The 
two main obstacles to the determination of 
rates are the lack of experience and the 
possibility of facing a major loss in the early 
stages of the program. 

Presently the syndicates envisage a gradu- 
ated decrease in rates in proportion to the 
coverage and the premium income, but no 
firm commitment as to the rate scale has 
been made. Until the rates are settled, Con- 
gress cannot estimate the point at which 
Government indemnity must be applied. Un- 
doubtedly, this unknown factor has caused 
great legislative concern in the considera- 
tion of the Anderson bill. Perhaps the in- 
surance industry could aid Congress and the 
atomic industry in this dilemma by agreeing 
to frequent, periodic reviews, as more ex- 
perience with the risks incurred unfolds, 
Such an assurance might help allay the con- 
cern with which the atomic industry and 
Congress view the early years of insurance 
coverage available for atomic development.” 


v. CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Of the additional or alternative programs 
suggested by the report, the most provoca- 
tive is the proposal for a uniform State law 
covering radiation injuries, In recent years 
American jurisprudence has come to accept 
the value of uniform laws in certain fields, 
that is, the Uniform Sales Act and the Uni- 
form Negotiable Instruments Act. 

Escaping radiation can affect persons or 
property located within a very large area and, 
as noted earlier, the injuries therefrom are 
sometimes not evident for many years. 
These factors give rise to legal problems in 
two important fields; statutes of limitations 
and conflict of laws. In order to insure like 
treatment for all injured and to allow an 
appropriate forum to all, the only solution 
would seem to be the adoption of a uniform 
State law. 

The collateral problem of proving the 
radiation injury whatever the appropriate 
forum may be is given little consideration in 
the report. This matter, of course, depends 
on the state of medical science at the time 
proof is sought. At the present time, a great 
deal of medical research is underway, but 
few useful conclusions have been published. 
It is most desirable that lawyers consider 
the results of this research, and that med- 
ical and legal problems be related before liti- 
gation begins. In the same way, lawyers and 
scientists must quickly realize the need of 
cooperation for mutual understanding of the 
law and the technology in industrial atomic 
energy. Thus far, lawyers and scientists 
have seemed indifferent to the need for 
exchanging information. If this practice 
continues, legislation, administration, and 
adjudication in matters concerning the im- 
pact of atomic energy on State and national 
law will suffer seriously. There are already 
signs that legislation, for instance, might be 
improved if the draftsmen were better 
grounded in atomic energy technology. 

These and many other problems still re- 
main unsolved. However, the report is an 
extremely valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture on atomic energy and the law. The au- 
thors accomplished the purpose they had set 
for themselves and our principal criticism 
is that their self-imposed limitaticns were 
too restrictive. We hope that this paper may 


a% See generally id. at 33-37. 
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stimulate additional investigation and re- 
search, 


[From the New York Times of July 10, 1957] 

InsuraNce’s Rote IN DISASTER Crrep— 

83 OaTASTROPHIES LISTED IN $1 MILLION 

PLUS CATEGORY SINCE 1947, Lawyers HEAR 
(By Peter Kihss) 

Insurance was depicted yesterday as the 
major factor in rebuilding communities 
stricken by disaster. A lawyers’ session 
heard that last month’s hurricane Audrey 
was the 83d catastrophe since 1947 listed by 
the insurance industry as calling for pay- 
ments above $1 million. 

The highest recent insurance cost was the 
total of nearly $200 million for hurricanes 
Carol, Edna, and Hazel, which lashed the 
Northeast in 1954, The estimate was given 
to the American Bar Association section on 
insurance, negligence, and compensation law 
at the Plaza Hotel. 

Philip M. Winchester, vice president of Al- 
lied Adjusters, Inc., reported that 1,300,000 
claims had been filed in the 1954 cases. The 
Insurance loss, he said, exceeded even that 
for the Northeast floods of 1955. 

* + * = * 


Mr. Winchester said that since 1943 the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters had 
evolved a teamwork plan for catastrophes 
under which a supervisory office is set up for 
claims and relations with the community in- 
volved. 

In the Northeast windstorm of November 
25, 1950, he said, 3,000 adjusters and clerks 
from all sections were mobilized within a 
few weeks. An average adjuster processes 
600 claims a year, he noted, but the storm 
created 1 million claims in 24 hours. The 
insurance loss exceeded $150 million, end 
processing costs were $22,500,000, he said. 

Mr. Winchester recounted past insurance 
losses, including the 1871 Chicago fire, $175 
million; the 1872 Boston fire, $75 million; 
the 1904 Baltimore fire, $30 million; and the 
1906 San Francisco earthquake and fire, $220 
million. 

Recent million-dollar-plus catastrophes 
included the explosions in 1947 at Texas City, 
Tex; and in 1950 at South Amboy, N. J.; 
and the 1953 tornadoes in Waco, Tex., and 
Worcester, Mass. 

H. Clay Johnson, deputy United States 
manager and general counsel of the Royal- 
Globe Insurance Group, said Congress still 
“holds the key” on nuclear-en insurance. 
This, he asserted, involves “liability far be- 
yond that ever previously imposed.” 

Mr. Johnson said insurance syndicates had 
been formed with a capacity of nearly $60 
million for each atomic installation for dam- 
age to third parties and $65 million an in- 
stallation for the owners’ own property dam- 
age. A House-approved bill would authorize 
Federal supplementary contracts for up to 
$500 million damage to third parties. 

George I. Whitehead, Jr., director of claims 
of the United States aircraft insurance group, 
defended the 1929 Warsaw Convention, which 
limits the liability in accidents for United 
States and other international air carriers. 

The convention, Mr. Whitehead stressed, 
places primary responsibility for injury on 
the airline, whereas in domestic cases a plain- 
tiff must prove negligence. 

The insurance section chose Stanley C. 
Morris of Charleston, W. Va., chairman-elect. 
The present chairman-elect, L. J. Carey of 
Detroit, will succeed H. Beale Rollins of 
Baltimore as chairman after current New 
York and London sessions. 


CORN WITH 82-PERCENT AMYLOSE 
STARCH 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, many of 


us have been dissatisfied with the agri- 
cultural program of the past 25 years, 
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It is a costly program with a negative 
approach, and with restrictions. We 
have looked forward to the day when 
the American farmer could do what every 
other American businessman can do— 
use his full plant and expand his pro- 
duction. 

This hope can be fulfilled with a great- 
er use of agricultural products in indus- 
try. We were greatly cheered to learn 
that scientists at the University of Mis- 
souri have been able to develop a species 
of corn that is 82-percent amylose starch. 
This improvement promises to develop a 
field where millions of bushels of corn will 
be used. 

Missouri scientist M. S. Zuber says: 

This is the first big break we've had in 
a long time. We've been stymied in the 70- 
percent range. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article on this development from the 
recent issue of the Farm Journal, and 
also an article appearing in the Nebraska 
Farmer, in the Washington letter of Fred 
Bailey, both pertaining to the subject of 
industrial uses for farm products. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Farm Journal of April 1957] 

Grow Corn For PLASTICS? 

You may someday be growing corn for 
the plastics and fiber industry. Scientists 
at the University of Missouri have come up 
with corn that is 82-percent amylose starch 
—well within the 80-percent to 90-percent 
range that chemists say could put 40 to 100 
million bushels into plastics and fiber- 
making. 

“This is the first big break we've had in a 
long time,” says Missouri scientist M. S. 


Zuber. “We've been stymied in the 70- 
percent range.” 
Here’s how the scientists went about 


breaking the 80-percent barrier: 

Most present-day hybrids are 25-percent 
to 27-percent amylose, with a strong genetic 
link between high amylose and low starch. 
But Purdue University scientists H. H. 
Kramer and R. L. Whistler have recently 
been able to break that link, and last year, 
they grew corn that was 77-percent amylose. 

Zuber and C. O. Grogan crossed the Purdue 
corn with the Missouri-Kansas corn they’ve 
been working with since 1950 and grew the 
cross in Florida last winter. This spring they 
harvested the 82-percent amylose corn. 

“Biggest possibilities for high amylose 
starch probably are in film and fiber,” says 
scientist F. R. Senti at the USDA's Peoria 
III., laboratory. “We haven't had enough 
of the starch yet to run a lot of tests, but 
amylose makes a dandy packaging film, for 
example. 

“The film is like cellophane, and there may 
be special films for such uses as sausage 
coatings that you could eat when the sausage 
is cooked. 

“As a fiber, high amylose starch could be 
used as part of the pulp in papermaking, 
and would have a huge market potential,” 
Says Senti. “About 800 million pounds of 
starch are now used each year just as coat- 
ings, adhesives and sizing in paper products.” 

High-amylose corn and its markets aren’t 
ready to go yet. The scientists still have a 
lot of work to do, both in corn breeding and 
in research with high-amylose starch. 

For example, the scientists have been 
shooting at such a distant target in 80-per- 
cent amylose that they’ve had to disregard 
almost everything else, including yield. 
Now they'll have to work on yields and other 
factors. 
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One thing is almost certain: You'll be 
hearing a lot more about high-amylose-starch 
corn, now that we're over the 80-percent 
hump. 

“This could be the first recommendation 
from the President’s Commission on In- 
creased Use of Agricultural Products (Farm 
Journal, May 1957) to get into gear,” says 
corn breeder Robert P. Bear, Decatur, III., 
who has been working with high amylose 
corn since 1948. 


[From the Nebraska Farmer] 
(By Fred Bailey) 

Campaign to find new and expanded in- 
dustrial outlets for farm products has had 
another shot in the arm. It came with in- 
troduction in Congress the other day of bills 
to put into effect recommendations of the 
President’s Commission on Increased Indus- 
trial Uses of Agricultural Products. 

Senate bill is S. 2306, introduced by Sena- 
tor Curtis of Nebraska; House bill is H. R. 
8186, by Representative ANDRESEN, of Minne- 
sota. 

The legislation has strong backing from 
members of both parties. Mr. Curtis’ bill, 
for example, is being sponsored by 30 other 
Senators. 

Said Senator MUNDT, of South Dakota, “I 
am perfectly convinced that if we devote the 
proper amount of attention, money, thought, 
effort, and energy we can solve our farm 
surpluses by the development of engineering, 
chemistry, and the associated sciences. * * * 
I hope both Houses will take action at this 
session to enact this ‘crash’ program for the 
permanent solution of the farm problem on 
an economic basis of reality.” 

The President’s Commission, whose recom- 
mendations the legislation would put into 
effect, called for at least a threefold in- 
crease in funds for industrial utilization 
research. Financing would provide appro- 
priations in the first year of up to 5 percent 
of customs receipts; for the second year, 10 
percent; and thereafter, 15 percent. 

Such expenditures could run to $150 mil- 
lion per year. 

The bills would set up a special independ- 
ent agency, the Agricultural Research and 
Industrial Board, to carry out the program. 

Objective of the legislation is to imple- 
ment this 7-point program of the President’s 
Commission: (1) Increase participation by 
public and private institutions in an effective 
research network; (2) expand basic research 
on use of farm products; (3) increase use of 
grants, fellowships, and scholarships to 
increase the Nation’s supply of scientists; 
(4) place more emphasis on government- 
industry sharing of research costs; (5) ex- 
pand research and development work with 
new crops; (6) make wider use of commer- 
cial-scale trials of new products; (7) offer 
economic incentives to growers and proc- 
essors to bridge the gap between research 
and established industrial uses of crops. 

Chairman of the Commission was J. Leroy 
Welsh, of Omaha, Nebr.; its executive direc- 
tor, Wheeler McMillan, of Philadelphia. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
listened, as I always do, with great in- 
terest to the speech of the distinguished 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 
I join with other Senators in commend- 
ing those portions of it which call for 
continuing and unremitting efforts to 
bring about, if possible, a resolution of 
the impasse between the democratic and 
the Communist worlds. 

I am sure the Senator knows that I 
appreciate, as I always have, the con- 
structive suggestions he has made. Yet, 
I must say that I could not help but 
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realize that a thread of criticism of the 
administration of President Eisenhower 
ran through his speech. 

I do not say that everything done by 
this administration in the field of foreign 
policy has been perfect. As the Senator 
has said, undoubtedly changes could be 
made which would make our foreign pol- 
icy more effective. It may be true that 
in certain areas of the world we may 
be placing more reliance upon military 
alliances than is justified. We ought 
always to examine whether the extent 
of military aid may provoke rather than 
resolve tensions. 

But the Senator has suggested that 
this administration’s policy is chiefly one 
of reaction to the action of the Soviet 
Union. During this session that has 
seemed always to be the basis of criticism 
of the administration. 

I do not see how it is possible for this, 
or any administration to fail to take into 
account the purpose and action of the 
Soviet Union. I do not rely on compari- 
sons as an answer to the Senator’s thesis, 
but it is a fact that the policies of 
prior administrations, whether military 
alliances, or the Marshall plan, or mili- 
tary action in Korea, were reactions to 
Soviet action and policy. We cannot 
fail to take it into account. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That was one of 
the points I was bringing out in the 
course of my speech. It applied not only 
to the present administration, but to 
previous administrations as well. I dealt 
with the tendency to base our foreign 
policy upon fear of what the Soviets 
might do, rather than on the basis of 
can in ourselves and what is right and 

ust. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I remind 
the distinguished and learned Senator 
from Kentucky that many of us pointed 
out those errors at the time, under Dem- 
ocratic administrations. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not call them 
errors, To the contrary, I believe the 
Marshall plan, the program of collective 
security, and on action in Korea were 
right and just, but they were reactions 
to Soviet policy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor did not understand, did he, that I 
was calling those specific things errors? 

Mr. COOPER. I did not so under- 
stand the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I did point 
out that I thought too often we failed 
to take the initiative, and acted only in 
response to Soviet actions. 

Mr. COOPER. I am responding to 
the suggestion that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has been lacking in imagi- 
nation and initiative. I would prefer 
that some member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee would speak on this 
subject. I note the presence in the 
Chamber of the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Arxen]. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] has 
already spoken. 

I should like to point out some of the 
initiatives taken by this administration. 
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The distinguished Senator will remember 
that there had been no meeting between 
the President of the United States, the 
leaders of the Soviet Union, and our war- 
time allies, since the days shortly after 
the close of World War II. President 
Eisenhower agreed to meet the leaders of 
the Soviet Union. In 1955 he went to 
Geneva, and met the leaders of the So- 
viet Union, in an effort to find a way to- 
ward a settlement of the difficult issues 
that have upset the world since World 
War II. It was an initiative of the Pres- 
ident, and as a result of that meeting 
several courses of action were set in mo- 
tion, upon which our country is still 
working in its effort for peace. I will 
name some of the courses of action which 
grew out of that initiative. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Can the Senator 
point out the particular portion of my 
speech to which he refers? 

Mr. COOPER. I gathered, from the 
tenor of the Senator’s speech, that he 
was critical of this administration, be- 
cause he thought it had not left old 
courses, that it adhered to policies based 
upon fear of the Soviet Union, and that 
its policies did not represent new initia- 
tive. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
perhaps referring back to the colloquy of 
last month, on another speech on for- 
eign policy. 

I have tried to adopt a different ap- 
proach this time. I certainly have given 
credit to the administration where credit 
has been due; but most important of all, 
I have given credit to the Congress, and 
particularly the Senate, for what it has 
contributed this year, as well as to in- 
dividual Members who did so much to 
shake up the administration and get 
it going along certain new lines, certain 
new ideas, and certain new policies. 
That was the contribution which the 
Senate made. 

My speech was delivered with a deep 
sense of responsibility on my part. It 
was not designed to tear down the ad- 
ministration, and certainly it was not 
designed to create a strawman, which 
the Senator from Kentucky seems to be 
doing at the present time. 

Mr. COOPER. I wish to make it 
clear, as I stated a few moments ago, 
that I appreciate the positive and affirm- 
ative approach the Senator has taken 
in the greater part of his speech. 

I stated that I agreed with some of 
the things he said. But I went on to 
say that I could not help but detect in 
his speech a profound criticism of this 
administration. It was that it had not 
shown a willingness to break from the 
fears of the past and to pursue new 
courses of action. 

I believe the record of this administra- 
tion demonstrates it has shown initia- 
tive. I have suggested one example. It 
was willing to meet, for the first time 
since 1945, with the leaders of the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Where did the 
genesis for that particular meeting come 
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ae It came from a Member of this 
ody. 

Mr. COOPER. I remember that the 
great former Senator George said in the 
Senate that the time for a meeting had 
come. That had been said many times 
before by others. I will not derogate 
from the influence of the speech of Sen- 
ator George in bringing about the meet- 
ing. But different from the record of 
the past, President Eisenhower agreed 
to a meeting, there was a meeting and 
President Eisenhower went to that meet- 
ing. Growing out of the Geneva Con- 
ference certain courses of action were 
commenced, which still bear some hope. 

I speak first of the agreement made 
at that meeting to consider means of 
disarmament. Disarmament meetings 
had been going on in the United Nations 
for a long time on the same theme but at 
the Geneva meeting it was agreed that 
a special committee should be estab- 
lished at London to discuss the new pro- 
posals which had been made at the 
Geneva Conference. 

There President Eisenhower had taken 
the initiative with his “open skies” pro- 
posal, a preliminary step toward dis- 
armament, and had also agreed to con- 
sider the British and Soviet suggestions 
that a limited inspection zone with con- 
trol posts be established. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And I accord to 
him all the credit in the world for tak- 
ing such a step. 

Mr. COOPER. Since that time the 
meetings of the Disarmament Commit- 
tee have continued in London. Re- 
cently the majority has questioned 
whether the administration is willing to 
take steps toward the suspension of nu- 
clear tests. We have discussed that 
subject before, in the Senate. The ad- 
ministration has stated that it would be 
willing to suspend nuclear tests for a 
period of 10 months, if, associated with 
it, we could secure the agreement of the 
Soviets, to stop the production of fission- 
able material or nuclear weapons. That 
is certainly an initiative toward a first 
step in disarmament. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
not agree that there is a point of pos- 
sible compromise between the Soviet 
suggestion of a 3-year moratorium and 
Mr. Eisenhower's suggestion, through 
Mr. Stassen, of a 10-month moratorium? 
The door is not closed. I hope progress 
will be made. So far as it concerns the 
question of the President pushing this 
program, I give him all the credit possi- 
ble. 

Mr. COOPER. I am pointing out the 
initiatives that this administration has 
taken. The disarmament conferences 
are still going on, and I think more prog- 
ress has. been made than at any time 
since the close of World War II. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. What the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is saying—and I 
hope I construe it correctly, because if 
I do, I agree with him—is that President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles have 
exercised leadership and imagination, 
and have gone forward. That does not 
mean that they have not been willing 
to accept advice and suggestions from 
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distinguished Members of the Senate, 
such as former Senator George, the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], and others. 

The point I emphasize, and the point 
which I think the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is emphasizing, is that members 
of the administration have taken action. 
They have shown leadership. He em- 
phasizes the fact that there is peace in 
the world today, and that members of 
the administration are going forward 
with various steps which they hope will 
lead to a more permanent peace. 

Do I correctly construe the remarks 
of the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. What I am trying to do is to point 
out the specific things which the ad- 
ministration has done which show its 
effort to break out of the mold that has 
held the world since World War II. 

Another example of intiative is its ef- 
fort to break through the barriers be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the satellite 
countries on the one hand, and the 
United States on the other. 

The distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana will remember that at the same 
meeting at the Geneva Conference to 
which I have referred, one of the sub- 
jects discussed was the methods which 
could be used to break down social and 
communication barriers. 

At that time the United States and 
our allies agreed upon exchanges of per- 
sons and exchanges of information with 
the Soviet Union, and some exchanges 
are taking place. But the Soviet Union 
insisted upon their limitation. Iremem- 
ber the fine proposal, recently made by 
the distinguished majority leader, call- 
ing for a full exchange of information. 
It brought to public attention and into 
focus again our faith and confidence in 
such exchanges. But I point out that 
at the Geneva Conference of 1955, this 
administration, the President and Sec- 
retary of State Dulles, agreed to such 
exchanges, to break down the barriers 
of suspicion and fear. 

The distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana gave credit to the administration for 
being willing to face criticism in enter- 
ing into arrangements with Poland for 
the sale of surplus commodities. It shows 
his breadth and generosity, which I have 
never questioned. It was the same with 
respect to Yugoslavia. Both of those 
decisions took courage, and they repre- 
sented initiative. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should also 
like to recall to the able Senator that 
at the time of the Geneva meeting, the 
majority leadership very strongly sup- 
ported, by statement and acts, the pro- 
gram presented by our President and his 
spokesmen on that occasion. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not call into ques- 
tion that fine support. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand, but I should like to have that 
added to the Recorp, because I am not 
so sure that our views were shared by all 
Members. 
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Mr. COOPER. I am aware of the 
patriotism and fine attitude which the 
majority has taken in support of many of 
the efforts of the President and the Sec- 
retary of State. It is to their credit. 
What I am trying to do is to name specif- 
ically the new proposals, the new efforts 
which have been taken by the adminis- 
tration. 

I shall make one more comment, and 
then close my remarks. The Senator 
from Montana devoted a part of his 
speech to the Mid-East situation. 

In 1955 the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles, made a proposal toward a solu- 
tion of Mid-East problems. It con- 
cerned itself with the disposition of the 
refugees, the guarantee of boundaries, 
and the suggestion that the Arab coun- 
tries and Israel enter into talks looking 
toward a settlement of their boundary 
lines. He made that effort during 1955. 
The fact that the effort was not success- 
ful because other countries did not co- 
operate cannot be laid at the door of the 
Secretary of State. It was not his fault. 
He made the effort, and long before the 
Suez crisis. 

At the time of the invasion of Egypt 
the Soviet Union threatened to send vol- 
unteers to help the Egyptian Army and 
threatened Europe with rockets. The 
prompt response of the President at that 
time through the United Nations, that 
any intervention would be a matter of 
grave concern to the United States, and 
one which could call for action through 
the United Nations and by the United 
States, had its effect in dissuading the 
Soviet Union from any such action, if it 
had ever truly intended it. 

I shall close with one statement about 
the administration, which I consider to 
be one of the most important contribu- 
tions it has made in the field of foreign 
policy. It was one which did not find 
much support in Congress at the time, at 
least not outspoken support. When the 
question arose, after Great Britain and 
France had left Egypt, as to what course 
the United States would take with re- 
spect to Israel's withdrawal, the Presi- 
dent of the United States took one of the 
most courageous positions any President 
of the United States has ever taken—in 
the face of large public opinion, and in 
the face of the sympathy which all of us 
have toward the small country of Israel, 
a democratic country, a friend of the 
United States and one which has suf- 
fered wrongs. The President of the 
United States and, yes, the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Dulles, said this country would 
rest its policy upon international law, 
the equal responsibility of nations, and 
upon morality, and it insisted that Israel, 
too, follow the course that Great Britain 
and France had followed. 

I cannot remember any large support 
in Congress for the position of the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of State at that 
time. Yet, if there is one thing which 
has given strength to the United States 
in the world today it was that moral de- 
termination, based upon international 
law. It had its effect throughout the 
Middle East and Asia and Africa. It was 
a very positive step. 

If we had followed any other course 
of action, I believe our influence in that 
area would have been greatly dimin- 
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ished, and no western country have been 
left with the ability or capacity or power 
to deal with the situation which had 
developed, and still remains. 

I did not intend to speak at any length, 
and I will not. 

I respect the views of the distinguished 
Senator from Montana and his great in- 
terest and concern in what we do as it 
shall affect the security and the future 
of our country. I applaud the construc- 
tive suggestions the Senator has made. 
However, in all fairness and justice I 
have tried to point out that this admin- 
istration has taken new initiatives; that 
its action has advanced our security, and 
has afforded some opportunity, at least, 
to move toward a solution, if far distant, 
of our issues with the Soviet Union. 
Above all, our actions have been upon 
the firm grounds of international mor- 
ality and international law. I cannot 
think of any greater step that this coun- 
try could take. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I was 
present during most of the time when 
the Senator from Montana was deliver- 
ing his excellent speech. I am a great 
admirer of the distinguished Senator 
from Montana. He is recognized as a 
student of foreign affairs, That is one 
reason why I am making reference to 
the statement that I have marked on 
page 39 of his prepared address. I made 
the marking on the page at the time the 
Senator was delivering his address, He 
stated: 

We need a point 4 program which encour- 


ages people-to-people technical exchange on 
a mutual basis. 


Mr. President, I address my question 
to the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana: We do have such a point 4 pro- 
gram, do we not? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; but my refer- 
ence to the point 4 program was as it 
deals with Afro-Asian nations. We do 
not have much of a point 4 program 
with those nations. We have in Asia, 
and to some extent in Latin America, 
but not with respect to the African area. 
There we have practically none at all. 
I am sure the Senator from Minnesota 
is an advocate of that program. 

Mr. THYE. Definitely. Going on fur- 
ther, I read, also from page 39: 

We need strong exchange-of-persons pro- 
grams, two-way exchanges. 


I have always felt that we do have an 
exchange-of-persons program. I have 
met some people from Minnesota who 
are on their way to foreign countries 
under that program, and I have received 
communications from persons who are 
participating in such an exchange pro- 


gram. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The point there is 
the same as with reference to the point 4 
program. My comment dealt with 
Afro-Asian nations. Where we do have 
these programs underway, there is not 
the exchange that we should like to have, 
or to the extent that it is applicable to 
other parts of the world at the present 
time. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I feel 
strongly on the question of the exchange 
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of teachers and students, and I feel 
strongly about the point 4 program. 
Technical assistance is needed in many 
backward countries, if we are to lift their 
standards to such a point that the youth 
of those countries will have hope in the 
future, and will not turn to the Soviets 
for help and encouragement. That is 
why I have supported foreign aid, tech- 
nical assistance, and mutual security. I 
think they are our cheapest securities, 
and will provide for our future defense. 

If we can acquaint the youth of those 
countries with the American way of life, 
such as by the exchange of teachers and 
students, then, once they become ac- 
quainted with our way of life, they will 
cease to listen to the propaganda of the 
Soviets when the Soviets refer to the 
terrible capitalistic system of the United 
States. 

Likewise, when our friends from for- 
eign countries see good, wholesome 
American youth, who are capable of 
turning to almost any type of manual 
labor, studying in foreign communities, 
they will be able to say, The Americans 
are certainly persons who are different 
from what we have been led to believe by 
the vicious propaganda which the So- 
viets have constantly been spreading 
about the American people and the free 
enterprise system which exists in the 
United States.” 

It was that factor which disturbed me 
when I read and listened to the state- 
ment of the Senator from Montana, 
found on page 39 of his manuscript. It 
looked as if the United States did not 
have a point 4 or a student-exchange 
program. It looked as if we were oper- 
ating in a vacuum, so far as concerned 
some of the ideas relative to helping to 
strengthen the economies of countries 
which do not have sufficient food or fiber 
to meet their needs. It seemed as though 
we were unaware of their lack of warm 
clothing to put on the backs of their 
people. 

So far as concerns the newsmen who 
have been denied the right to enter the 
mainland of China, I have stated pub- 
licly in addresses that I believe we would 
gain more by having representatives of 
the press enter the mainland of China 
to get the facts from that country, there- 
by permitting us to know the facts, be- 
cause able newspapermen are most cap- 
able of making conditions known to their 
readers. In this respect I have differed 
with the administration. 

But I most definitely state that I be- 
lieve President Eisenhower has given to 
this Nation and the world the kind of 
leadership which has progressed toward 
a lasting peace during the 5 years he has 
been in office. He has acted in such a 
commendable manner that I will always 
rise in defense of his administration’s ef- 
forts to bring about peace. The Presi- 
dent and his administration have pur- 
sued that objective and purpose in a 
most commendable manner. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
listened with interest to the Senator 
from Montana, as I always do. I came 
here this morning particularly to hear 
him. I heard most of his speech; then 
I read the rest of it. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] and the Senator from Kentucky 
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[Mr. Cooper] have spoken on a more 
practical basis concerning what has been 
accomplished. My reaction to the Sen- 
ator’s speech was more concerned with 
his statement that the actions our Gov- 
ernment has been taking have been 
based, perhaps, more on a fear of what 
the Soviets may do rather than faith in 
ourselves, and that what we must have 
is more faith in ourselves and in our way 
of life, and to go forward on that basis. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct; that is the basic assumption. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I gleaned from 
the speech the thought that we were 
doing more things because we were afraid 
of what somebody else might do, instead 
of taking the initiative and acting on our 
own faith in ourselves and having con- 
fidence in our own judgment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In World War 
I and World War II I felt that this Na- 
tion would prevail because of the 
strength which comes from the faith im- 
bedded in a country of free men. But I 
point out—and I think it is a fair state- 
ment—that actions based on faith in 
ourselves and in our way of life may also 
be stimulated by fear. There can be no 
criticism of fear in human beings if they 
take action and have confidence in the 
success of their actions because of their 
faith in themselves. 

I believe President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles are men of great faith. 
I have listened to those gentlemen in 
meetings in the Capitol and meetings in 
the White House, and I do not know 
when our country has been led by men 
of greater faith. I do not mean that as 
a statement comparing them with any- 
one else; but they have taken needed 
action. As the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Cooper] and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE] have pointed out, the 
President and the Secretary of State 
have acted and have continued to lead 
us in actions which will support the 
peace which now prevails, tenuous as 
that peace may be. There are no Amer- 
icans who are now fighting. 

Many steps have been taken, as the 
Senator from Minnesota, the Senator 
from Kentucky, and the Senator from 
Montana, have pointed out. There are 
many more steps which can be taken. 

I believe great imagination has been 
exercised in carrying forward our for- 
eign policy. It has been based on faith, 
on confidence in ourselves, on our imag- 
ination, and on the positive and creative 
thoughts we have developed, which are to 
the best interests of ourselves and the 
rest of the world in an effort to secure a 
more abiding peace than we have ever 
seen. Again I say that I do not wish to 
make comparisons. I think we have 
witnessed many forward steps in the for- 
eign policy of the United States. I have 
confidence in our leadership. 

The leadership in the executive de- 
partment today is not jealous of its own 
prerogatives. It is constantly willing to 
accept suggestions from thoughtful citi- 
zens and thoughtful statesmen, such as 
the Senator from Montana; suggestions 
which are well founded, and on which 
action can be taken. The executive de- 
partment is willing to follow such sug- 
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gestions and to lead us. It is willing to 
be criticized by us in Congress and by the 
press when the steps it takes may not 
have worked as well as it had been hoped 
they would work. 

I say these things in the abstract, 
whereas the Senator from Montana, the 
Senator from Minnesota, and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, have pointed them 
out in a more practical way. But I be- 
lieve the people of this Nation are led by 
men who have faith and confidence in 
our way of life, and faith in our religious 
and personal backgrounds. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
afraid I did not give the Senator from 
Montana full credit for a basic theme 
of his speech—that of faith in our dem- 
ocratic system, faith that free ideas, 
free institutions and liberty, will event- 
ually win in the struggle against com- 
munism. We should never forget that 
the people of the world will decide be- 
tween systems and ideals. The Com- 
munists have great faith in their sys- 
tem; at least, they express such faith. 
We must have a greater faith in our sys- 
tem and our ideals. Then the strength 
of democratic ideals will prevail 
throughout the world. 

Faith must be expressed in action. 
One of the strengths of the President of 
the United States is that the people 
throughout the world consider him to be 
a man of peace, a man of faith. I am 
not one who wants to base every policy 
of the Government upon the personality 
of the President. I do not think that is 
always the test. But it is a very happy 
and fortunate fact that people through- 


out the world have faith in the purposes 


of the President. 

The Senator from Montana has pro- 
posed some steps which would indicate 
to the world that we have faith in our 
system. I agree whole heartedly with 
his proposal that there should be a 
larger association between this country 
and the people of the Communist coun- 
tries, to show that we have faith in our 
ideals. 

I agree with the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Toye] that we ought not 
to be afraid of having our newspaper 
representatives go into Communist 
countries, 

In connection with our faith in our 
system, I believe a great many persons 
throughout the world—particularly those 
of newly independent countries—will 
test that system according to its ability 
to produce results for them. In that 
connection, I think we have the respon- 
sibility of acting as we have in the past— 
in other words, the responsibility to give 
economic help and help of other kinds 
to those countries, so as to help both 
our system and their system—the demo- 
cratic system—to work. 

I praise the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MansFIELD] for his emphasis upon 
faith in our system, rather than fear. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to observe that all Americans are 
debtors to the able and distinguished 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] because of his constant, 
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courageous, and intelligent fight for a 
sound and successful foreign policy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
desire to thank the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] for his very kind 
and much-appreciated words. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY ARTHUR 
GODFREY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am very proud and privileged 
to observe that in the diplomatic gal- 
lery, just behind us, there is seated one 
of our most diplomatic Americans, the 
beloved and patriotic entertainer, Ar- 
thur Godfrey, who comes into our living 
rooms so often and gives us so much 
pleasure. I am pleased that in recent 
months he has manifested such an in- 
terest in the legislative branch of the 
Government, particularly in the United 
States Senate. I know all my colleagues 
join me in extending to him a cordial 
welcome. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SCOTT 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the able minority leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
join the majority leader in extending a 
bipartisan welcome to the Senate gallery 
to Arthur Godfrey, who does so much 
for both the information and the enter- 
tainment of the American people. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank my 
friend. 

Applause, Senators rising.] 


UNITED STATES-LATIN AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to my 
friend, the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the wel- 
come and applause for our distinguished 
friend, Arthur Godfrey, are excellent. 
All of us love him. 

But, Mr. President, what is the United 
States doing for Latin America? Latin 
America extends from Mexico to Pata- 
gonia. 

In Mexico an attempt was made to ob- 
tain a trifling amount of money from 
Petroleum Mexicana-Pemex. But, Mr. 
President, I ask the Senate, what is the 
United States doing not only for Mexico 
but for all the other countries of Latin 
America? 

In referring to Latin America, Mr. 
President, at this time I ask the Senate 
to consider particularly the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway. 8 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. KNowtanp that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means of 
further securing and protecting the civil 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield the floor, so the Senator 
from Louisiana may be recognized. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, 170 
years ago, delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia signed the 
most noble document in the history of 
free governments. They forged a chain 
whose links were sovereign States, bound 
together by a Constitution. Thus was 
born the United States of America, a 
Federal system which has endured with- 
out substantial change for the better 
part of two centuries. 

The objective of our Founding Fathers 
was the formation of a Union of States 
which would protect their newly won 
freedom and preserve their independ- 
ence. With the wartime difficulties ex- 
perienced under the Articles of Con- 
federation still fresh in their minds, they 
sought to create a national government 
strong enough to defend the Nation, and 
with sufficient power to speak with one 
voice on strictly national problems. 
They fashioned a government whose ex- 
pressed purpose was, and still is, to 
“secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity.” 

As we debate a measure described 
as moderate, not only by its sponsors, 
but by the President of the United 
States as well, the Feceral structure, 
devised with such care by the best minds 
our Republic had to offer, is most seri- 
ously threatened by the rising tide of 
expediency. 

Will the Congress yield to the well- 
meaning zeal of some, to the partisan 
lusts of others? Will we do violence to 
this structure? 

That, Mr. President, is the question 
the Senate must answer. 

Let me state now, in this hallowed 
Chamber, that if this pernicious legisla- 
tion becomes law, our people can be 
assured of only one thing—oppression. 

Mr. President, our Federal system is 
founded upon a simple and yet basic 
principle. That principle is dual sov- 
ereignty—the sovereignty of the States, 
and the sovereignty of the National 
Government. 

Senators know that when the Consti- 
tution was being drafted a sharp differ- 
ence of opinion developed between the 
large States and the small States over 
whether representation in the Congress 
was to be proportional to population or 
whether each State was to enjoy equal 
representation. On these two issues a 
test of strength developed. 

After the Convention almost disinte- 
grated on this issue, the famous Great 
Compromise was reached. This com- 
promise provided that the Members of 
the House of Representatives were to be 
elected directly by the people of each 
State in proportion to its population. 
The Members of the Senate, two from 
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each State, were to be selected by the 
legislatures of each State. 

In reaching this compromise, Mr. 
President, the Constitutional Convention 
refused to follow the cry of those who, 
like Alexander Hamilton, of New York, 
argued: 

The general power, whatever its form, if 
it preserves itself, must swallow up the State 
powers. * * * Two sovereignties cannot co- 
exist within the same limits. * * * They 
are not necessary for any of the great pur- 
poses of commerce, revenue, or agriculture. 


The Convention determined to pre- 
serve the States. The Convention real- 
ized there was indeed substance to the 
fear of an overpowering National Gov- 
ernment, a fear well expressed by Penn- 
sylvania’s James Wilson, who said: 

Will the Members of the General Legisla- 
ture be competent judges? Will a gentleman 
from Georgia be a judge of the expediency 
of a law which is to operate in New Hamp- 
shire? Such a negative—speaking of the 
proposal to permit the Congress to veto 
State laws—would be more injurious than 
that of Great Britain heretofore was. * 
If this influence is to be attained, the States 
must be entirely abolished. Will anyone say 
this would ever be agreed to? 


Listen, Senators, to the words of South 
Carolina's Charles Pinckney: 


No position appears to me more true than 
this: that the General Government cannot 
effectually exist without reserving to the 
States the possession of their local rights. 
They are the instruments upon which the 
Union must frequently depend for the sup- 
port and execution of their powers, however 
immediately operating upon the people and 
not upon the States. 


Could anything be clearer? Here is 
the heart of our system—the creation of 
sovereign States—local governments 
close to the people—to act as a buffer 
between the people and their National 
Government, It is State governments 
which hold back the tide of all-engulfing 
centralism—it is the State governments 
which tell a National Government to 
yield not to temptation lest, in its effort 
to impose uniformity it stifles freedom. 

Wipe out these State governments, de- 
stroy this buffer, demolish the bulwark 
of States, lay the people bare before the 
impersonal hands of a powerful Central 
Government, Mr. President, and we are 
not a Nation of freemen, we are a con- 
gregation of serfs. 

This, I submit, we must not do and, I 
am sure that if the question were put to 
the Senate in such straightforward 
terms, Senators would vote unanimously 
to preserve the States. 

Unfortunately, while the ultimate 
question before us is just that simple, it 
has come before the Senate well-dis- 
guised. Instead of reading “Resolved, 
the States shall be destroyed,” it reads: 
“Resolved, we must protect the civil 
rights of minority groups.” I shall dem- 
onstrate, Mr. President, that the bill be- 
fore us is no civil-rights bill, but, instead, 
is a corglomeration of some of the most 
monstrous civil wrongs ever sought to be 
imposed upon a free people. The fancy 
language used by proponents of this 
measure is window-dressing; this bill is a 
Jezebel—a lovely lady, finely dressed, but 
in whose heart lies the intent to destroy, 
the will to pervert and stifle all that is 
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Strip the golden veil from the face of 
this bill, Mr. President, and what do we 
find? 

First, we find a Commission—a panel 
of six members, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, to be confirmed by the Senate, 
charged with investigating allegations 
that citizens of the United States have 
been or are being deprived of their right 
to vote, directed to study and collect in- 
formation concerning legal developments 
constituting a denial of equal protection 
of the laws under the Constitution, and 
authorized to appraise the laws and pol- 
icies of the Federal Government with re- 
spect to equal protection. 

I remind the Senate that our esteemed 
President does not have to come to Con- 
gress to create a study group. He does 
not have to ask the Congress to let him 
study a problem within the scope of Fed- 
eral power. On the contrary, the Presi- 
dent has already created an abundance 
of study groups. As a matter of fact, it 
sometimes seems to me that this admin- 
istration has spent more time studying 
problems than attempting to solve them. 

There is only one thing in part I of 
this bill that makes the President come 
to Congress, to obtain our sanction for 
this so-called study group. 

That, Mr. President, is the power of 
subpena. 

I need not remind Senators that the 
power of subpena is an extraordinary 
power. Each standing committee of the 
Senate has that power; on the House 
side, only three committees have perma- 
nent subpena power—the Committees on 
Appropriations, Government Operations, 
and Un-American Activities. Other 
House committees have the power of sub- 
pena only on a Congress-to-Congress 
basis. 

The administration desires to equip 
this new investigating group with the 
subpena power for only one reason—to 
harass and to plague the people of the 
South, 

If a study of problems involving civil 
rights is what the administration has in 
mind, it does not need the power of sub- 
pena. On December 5, 1946, President 
Truman issued Executive Order 9808 
which established the President’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights. This Committee 
was authorized to inquire into and to 
determine whether and in what respect 
current law-enforcement measures and 
the authority and means possessed by 
Federal, State, and local governments 
may be strengthened and improved to 
safeguard the civil rights of the people, 

This Committee, Mr. President, re- 
ported back to the White House in 1947. 
That report, entitled “To Secure These 
Rights,” was detailed; it is 173 pages 
long. There is no indication in it that 
the Committee encountered any diffi- 
culty, or was hampered in conducting its 
study, because it was not equipped with 
the power of subpena. 

The very fact that the Commission 
created in this bill would be armed with 
subpena power negatives any attempt 
to disguise it as purely a study group. 
On the contrary, it is to be an investiga- 
tive group, a band of hunters—it will 
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perform tasks which, in the field of 
purely criminal law, are performed by 
grand juries. I warn the Senate now 
that with the power of subpena, this 
roving grand jury with nationwide juris- 
diction can pry into private files and 
otherwise obtain information which can 
later be used as the basis of an action 
by the Attorney General under either 
parts III or IV of the pending measure, 
or under the so-called civil-rights crim- 
inal statutes now on the books. 

If there is any doubt on this point, it 
can be dispelled by Senators referring 
to page 13 of the hearings conducted by 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. I quote from Attorney General 
Brownell’s testimony concerning the 
need for this Commission: 

It should be remembered that under ex- 
isting law there is no agency anywhere in 
the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with authority to investigate gen- 
eral allegations of deprivation of civil rights 
including the right to vote. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
an investigative jurisdiction in this civil- 
rights area, but its authority is limited to 
investigating specific charges of violations 
of criminal statutes. 


Now, Mr. President, comes the clincher. 
Mr. Brownell laid the foundation, and 
now he lets us peek at the kind of struc- 
ture he wants to place thereon. I con- 
tinue to quote: 

Thus, the services of the FBI can be 
utilized in this field only in gathering in- 
formation and evidence in connection with 
specific charges which if proven can lead to 
criminal prosecution. 


In other words, Mr. President, just as 
the FBI gathers evidence to be used in 
a purely criminal prosecution, so will 
this Commission—this so-called study 
group—this roving grand jury—gather 
evidence to be used in the prosecutions 
authorized in parts III and IV of the bill, 
prosecutions criminal in nature but mas- 
querading in the robes of equity. 

Let us be frank. The Commission 
sought to be created under part I is to 
be used to investigate, to compel the 
production of evidence, to incriminate, 
and to act as the investigatory arm of 
the Civil-Rights Division proposed to be 
created in the Justice Department under 
part II of the bill. 

I am going to be quite candid and fac- 
tual, and remind Senators that it is no 
coincidence that the termination date 
of this so-called study group coincides 
with the next presidential election year. 
Not only could this be used as a witch 
hunt, Mr. President, it could be used as 
a political witch hunt. If the proposed 
Commission were created, the Nation 
could witness a Roman circus such as we 
have never seen before. 

Let me ask Senators if they do not 
find it strange that the only standards 
for selection of members of this Com- 
mission, are political standards. The 
issues which this so-called Commission 
would allegedly investigate are not politi- 
cal issues—at least, they should never 
become political issues. Basically, they 
are regional issues. Where, then, are 
representatives of the areas where the 
Commission would most certainly op- 
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erate? Where is the voice of the South, 
the North, the East, or the West, on the 
Commission? 

In addition, Mr. President, the Com- 
mission would investigate problems upon 
which there is a great difference of 
opinion. I do not believe that any Sena- 
tor can state in good conscience that 
public opinion upon the broad issues fall- 
ing within the proposed Commission's 
power is so unanimous that there is no 
difference of opinion. 

Yet, where is the guaranty that the 
members of this Commission will in- 
clude at least one person whose views 
represent those of a number of our 
people? Once a divergency of opinion 
is recognized, once it is conceded that 
many of our citizens bear strong feelings 
on these issues—feelings which are not 
concurred in by other citizens—should 
not room be made for both viewpoints? 

Let no one be so foolish as to believe 
that the broad grant of power to this 
Commission does not entail an impact 
upon Federal-State relationships. On 
page 6 of the bill is found language 
which would command this Commission 
to— 

(3) Appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to equal 
protection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion. 


Any power the Federal Government 
has, or may have, in the area of equal 
protection of the laws flows from the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution. I know 
of no Court opinion which has ever held 
that insofar as the equal-protection 
clause of the 14th amendment is con- 
cerned, it prohibits anything more than 
State action. Of necessity, then, the ap- 
praisal which the Commission is directed 
to undertake will carry with it a substan- 
tial impact upon the relationship be- 
tween the State and Federal Govern- 
ments. 

I fail to find, however, any mandate in 
part I of the bill which would also re- 
quire the Commission to temper its ap- 
praisal of equal protection on the anvil of 
the 10th amendment. The Commission, 
if one is to be created, should also be 
commanded to reveal to the President 
not only its appraisal of laws and poli- 
cies of the Federal Government with re- 
spect to equal protection of the laws, but 
also what effect Federal laws and policies 
May have upon Federal-State relation- 
ships as created under the Constitution, 
the reserved powers of the people and the 
States guaranteed by the 10th amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and other basic 
rights of the people and the States, if 
the latter are to exist as sovereign en- 
tities of our Government. 

Thus, Mr. President, part I of the bill, 
alone, carries a substantial threat to the 
existence of States. It would do these 
things: 

First, create a Federal investigatory 
body, capable of using the extraordinary 
power of subpena to harass the people, 
to obtain from them and from their 
books and files, information which could 
be used as a basis for prosecution of a 
civil or criminal action by the Federal 
Government. 

Second, it ignores the fact that the 
problem inherent in its jurisdiction— 
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that is, race relations—is a problem with 
many facets in various regions of our 
country. There is no guaranty that 
those regions will have a voice on the 
proposed Commission. 

Third, although it touches upon the 
very essence of our governmental system, 
the Federal-State relationship, there is 
no mandate given the Commission to 
consider this relationship in connection 
with its fishing expeditions. 

Fourth, because the only standard laid 
down for nomination to Commission 
membership is political, this Commission 
is capable of being used to conduct a 
political witch hunt which could easily 
coincide with the holding of elections 
for national office. 

These are the major dangers in this 
Commission. I shall perhaps have oc- 
casion to later discuss in detail such 
other dangers as the waiver of confliet- 
of-interest statutes for the advisory and 
other personnel the Commission would 
be empowered to employ, and the lack 
of standards governing the selection of 
these uncompensated personnel. Suffice 
it to say that there is no doubt in my 
mind that any voluntary help so em- 
ployed would be drawn from such organ- 
izations as the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
Americans for Democratic Action, the 
Antidefamation League, and similar 
groups. Permitting the utilization of 
volunteer help of this nature would prove 
to be about as fair and unbiased as the 
Subcommittee on Internal Security hir- 
ing members of the Soviet Presidium to 
aid in its investigations of subversion, 

In other words, Mr. President, the 
Commission as it would be created under 
the bill contains no safeguard assuring 
our people that it would conduct a fair 
and factual investigation. The only 
positive features embodied in that part 
of the bill providing for the Commission’s 
creation are features which are subject 
to extreme abuse and misuse. 

Part II of the bill is entitled “To Pro- 
vide for an Additional Assistant Attorney 
General.” I would like for someone to 
enlighten me as to why this part is neces- 
sary. Certainly the Justice Department 
should need no more Assistant Attorneys 
General—nine are authorized already— 
unless mass lawsuits against our people 
are being contemplated. No separate di- 
vision on civil rights can be justified 
unless it is on the basis that the legisla- 
tion before us is going to spawn such a 
multitude of lawsuits that an entire divi- 
sion must be detailed to prosecute them. 
If this is so, then under what theory can 
this possibly be described as a moderate 
bill? 

Any time, Mr. President, that the 
passage of legislation carries with it the 
actual or implied necessity for the crea- 
tion of another bureau, staffed by an un- 
known number of lawyers, clerks, and 
other employees, it behooves Congress to 
move slowly, lest we find we have devised 
and breathed life into a Frankenstein 
monster. 

It does not require an act of Congress 
for the Attorney General of the United 
States to assign one of the Assistant At- 
torney Generals now on the Federal ros- 
ter to handle civil rights litigation. 
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There is already in existence, in the Jus- 
tice Department, a civil rights section 
in the criminal division, and this sec- 
tion handles all existing civil rights 
litigation. Now, however, the admin- 
istration declares that it needs not only 
a full-fledged additional Attorney Gen- 
eral to give the cause of civil rights added 
prestige, but it also needs a full-fledged 
civil rights division. In other words, this 
bill—which its proponents mistakenly 
describe as moderate—is going to re- 
quire a whole division, a new Assistant 
Attorney General, multitudes of lawyers, 
legions of clerks, and the Lord only 
knows how many other people to take 
care of the litigation in contemplation. 

I should like to remind the Senate that 
the only limit upon the number of per- 
sons employed in this new civil rights 
division is the amount of money appro- 
priated each year. Heaven only knows 
how many attorneys and clerks will be 
added to the Federal payroll. The pend- 
ing bill is silent on this point. I am 
reliably informed that an effort was 
made by members of the House Judiciary 
Committee to limit the number of attor- 
neys which would staff this division. I 
understand that a number of amend- 
ments were offered to fix the total num- 
ber of attorneys at first 10, then 20, 
again 30, and finally 100. All of these 
amendments were defeated. I think, 
then, that it is a fair implication that 
this division will require the services of 
more than 100 attorneys, plus staff and 
clerical help to assist them. 

Why so many attorneys, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Let us look at the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee for the answer. 
While being questioned by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], Mr. 
Brownell stated that this new division 
Was necessary because the civil rights 
field is extraordinarily complex. 

This answer gives us the clue as to 
why so many lawyers will be needed in 
this division. They will be needed be- 
cause in the area of civil rights, persons 
assigned to this division will displace the 
local Federal district attorneys in prose- 
cuting civil rights cases. That, Mr. 
President, is the sole reason for the crea- 
tion of this new division—that is the only 
logical excuse for adding another divi- 
sion to the army of lawyers who make 
the Justice Department their abode. 

Thus, Mr. President, a close scrutiny 
of parts I and II of this bill provides 
us with a powerful example of how a 
legal A-bomb can be stowed away in a 
perfume bottle. 

By way of emphasis, in part I, Con- 
gress is being asked to create a powerful 
arm of the Federal Government which 
will be the civil rights equivalent of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. This 
Civil Rights Commission will be more 
powerful than the FBI in that it will be 
clothed with the right to subpena. It 
will be able to pry at will into private 
files and papers, and compel the testi- 
mony of individuals. 

To supplement the efforts of this so- 
called factfinding Commission, there will 
be the willing and numerous hands of 
employees in the new Civil Rights Divi- 
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sion authorized under part II. I can see 
them now, pouring over the records of 
Commission investigations, drawing their 
pleadings, hauling citizens by the thou- 
sands before Federal courts to answer 
a myriad of complaints. Has the com- 
monsense of the American people been 
lulled so far that they wish to grant this 
kind of authority to a group of prosecu- 
tors in Washington, D. C.? Has the 
magical hypnotism exerted by the 
NAACP and others so captivated our pol- 
iticians that they are willing to turn the 
day-to-day lives of our people over to a 
band of Federal lawyers in the Nation's 
Capital? Has the spirit of liberty, of 
freedom, of the rights of sovereign States 
and independent peoples become so 
emaciated as to subscribe to such legis- 
lation? 

The Lord have mercy on our land if 
it has. 

Let us now turn to part III of the bill. 
This, Mr. President, is the most deadly, 
and at the same time, the most heavily 
gilded part of this legislation. During 
the past few months, the theme song 
of sponsors of this legislation has been 
tuned to one wavelength. Across the 
length and breadth of our land the sere- 
nade has gone forth: 

This is a moderate bill—this bill will do 
nothing more than protect the right to vote. 


This is what proponents of the meas- 
ure would have our people believe, but it 
is not so. 

Within the broad and nebulous field 
of civil rights, the authority in part III 
would vest police powers in the Federal 
Government; it would destroy the rights 
of States to prosecute for criminal of- 
fenses; it would deny the constitutional 
rights of United States citizens to indict- 
ment by grand jury and to trial by jury; 
it would undermine the basic foundation 
upon which our freedom rests. Let me 
read it, Mr. President; let me read part 
III, and as I do, I remind the Senators 
and our guests in the galleries that this 
is not the part that deals with voting 
rights. Part III is entitled “To Strength- 
en the Civil Rights Statutes, and for 
Other Purposes.” 

It provides additional remedies, to be 
exercised by the Federal Government, 
for certain acts. These acts are outlined 
in an ancient statute passed during re- 
construction days—during a period 
when, and the Supreme Court of the 
United States is my authority—the 
South was still regarded as a conquered 
province. 

That statute gave, and still gives, an 
individual the right to bring a civil suit 
for damages against persons engaging in 
three specific classes of acts. In general, 
these acts are as follows: 

First, a conspiracy to prevent anyone 
from holding or exercising the duties of 
public office. 

Second, a conspiracy designed to hin- 
der a party or witness to a suit before a 
Federal court, or a conspiracy which has 
as its purpose the impeding, hindering, 
obstructing, or defeating the due course 
of justice in any State or Territory with 
intent to deny to any person the equal 
protection of the laws, or to injure any 
person or his property for lawfully en- 
forcing or attempting to enforce the 
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right of any person or class of persons 
to the equal protection of the laws. 

Third, a conspiracy to deprive, either 
directly or indirectly, any person or class 
of persons of the equal protection of the 
laws, or the privileges or immunities of 
Federal citizenship. 

I remind Senators, that if any one of 
the acts outlined in the three categories 
above are found to exist, an individual, 
in a civil suit brought by himself on his 
own motion, can recover damages, under 
existing law. 

However, superimposed upon this 
structure are the remedies proposed in 
this bill. With respect to part III, this 
bill would permit the Federal Govern- 
ment to bring a civil action—and I quote: 

Whenever any persons have engaged, or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any persons are about to engage in any acts 
or practices— i 


Outlined in the three sections I have 
previously explained. 

The language on page 10 of the bill 
appears innocuous to the casual reader, 
but it is poison. For instance, besides 
authorizing a civil action on the part of 
the Federal Government to vindicate 
rights pertaining to individuals, it also 
specifies that these actions shall be 
brought in a Federal court, and that the 
Federal court chosen shall exercise its 
jurisdiction without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted 
any administrative or other remedies 
that may be provided by law. 

In other words, it proceeds upon the 
assumption that all State courts and all 
State officials are corrupt and immoral; 
it completely destroys the basic theory 
of our Federal system of Government, 
namely, that the States are the sov- 
ereignties to protect and to provide 
forums for the vindication of violations 
of individual rights. 

Besides bypassing State tribunals, this 
portion of the bill completely abrogates 
a number of constitutional safeguards 
created for the protection of individuals 
from the naked and unbridled power of a 
centralized government. 

Let us see what rights are embraced 
within the broad generic terms, equal 
protection of the laws, and privileges or 
immunities of Federal citizens. 

I preface this by stating that it is im- 
possible to state at any specific moment 
just what these rights consist of, because 
the equal protection and the privileges 
and immunities clauses of the 14th 
amendment are constantly being rede- 
fined by the Supreme Court. However, 
among the rights listed by the Attorney 
oon in the Senate hearings are these 
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Right not to be discriminated against in 
public employment on account of race or 
color. 

Right not to be denied use or enjoyment 
of any Government-operated facilities on 
account of race or color. 

Right not to be segregated under compul- 
sion of State authority on account of race 
or color, 


This last, of course, involves not only 
school segregation, but segregation on 
purely intrastate busses or other vehi- 
cles, on public golf courses, in public 
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swimming pools, and other public fa- 
cilities. 

In addition, there are indications in 
the House hearings that the bill is de- 
signed not only to include these basic 
rights, but also such things as a right 
not to.be assaulted because of race or 
color; the right not to be murdered be- 
cause of race or color; the right not to 
be robbed—in fact, any crime or act 
which, because of motive, could be con- 
strued as based upon race or color. 

The illustrious chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee indicated that a 
ease of aggravated assault could fall 
within the purview of this part of the 
bill. I quote from page 640 of the House 
hearings, where the chairman, Repre- 
sentative CELLER, who is a very eminent 
and prominent attorney from New York, 
engaged in the following colloquy with 
Mr. Edward Scheidt, commissioner of 
motor vehicles of the State of North 
Carolina: 

Mr. Scuetwr. I would not favor the Federal 
Government prosecuting people in Federal 
court for aggravated assault cases which can 
be fully prosecuted under existing local laws. 

The Cuamman. Should you not then seek 
to change the 14th amendment? The 14th 
amendment speaks of equal protection under 
law. In common parlance that covers al- 
most everything. It covers life. So even a 
simple assault might infringe that consti- 
tutional provision. Any kind of act might, 


If that should ever happen, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Federal Government should 
be permitted to supersede State author- 
ities in the trial and punishment of 
criminal acts such as aggravated assault, 
then we might as well abolish State gov- 
ernments. 

I remind the Senate, too, that al- 
though these actions which the Federal 
Government would be empowered to 
bring are actions on behalf of aggrieved 
individuals, the persons actually ag- 
grieved need not consent to or author- 
ize the bringing of the suit. Instead, 
an eager band of Federal lawyers, oper- 
ating out of Washington, could decide to 
enforce some private individual’s right 
without obtaining that individual’s con- 
sent, 

The primary purpose of part III is to 
give the Justice Department the author- 
ity to institute proceedings for preven- 
tive relief in the civil-rights field. This 
means suits for permanent injunctions, 
temporary injunctions, restraining or- 
ders, or other preventive order. In addi- 
tion, the Government could file suit for 
a declaratory judgment. 

As has been so ably pointed out by my 
distinguished colleagues, the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], and others, private citizens could 
be sent to jail without jury trial, with- 
out the benefit of a grand jury indict- 
ment, without being permitted to con- 
front their accusers, under the authority 
granted by part III of the bill. The 
Government of the United States could 
be the prosecutor, grand jury, judge, and 
jury. The same judge who issued the 
restraining order could try its alleged 
breach. And, Mr. President, under leg- 
islation which is now being considered 
by the Congress to temper the far-reach- 
ing results of the recent Supreme Court 
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decision in the Jencks case, the same 
judge who is serving as prosecutor, judge 
and jury, would have the sole right to 
determine how much, if any, of the FBI 
files relating to the case at hand would 
be made available to the defendant. 

I ask, Mr. President, if this is not an 
example of unbridled, unlicensed power 
extended to its utmost. As my distin- 
guished colleague from North Carolina 
Mr. Ervin] indicated in the Senate 
hearings: Judges are human; they are 
subject to the same frailties as other 
men. It is not inconceivable that their 
personal anger at having their decrees 
violated will override their judicial tem- 
perament. 

Americans should pay close attention 
to the words of my distinguished col- 
league; he speaks with the wisdom and 
experience which have come from many 
years of splendid and meritorious service 
on the highest court of North Carolina. 

I say, Mr. President, that our Found- 
ing Fathers never contemplated the sub- 
stitution of a court of equity for a court 
of criminal law. The memory of the star 
chamber was still too fresh in the minds 
of the American Revolutionists for them 
ever to dream that the established prin- 
ciples of equity jurisprudence would be 
so perverted. 

I ask proponents of the measure this 
question: How far does this bill go? 
Would it empower Federal courts to en- 
join State legislators from enacting laws 
abolishing public schools? For instance, 
would it permit injunctions to issue 
against State legislators desirous of 
clinging to segregated public schools as 
long as possible? If so, would it not be 
possible for the entire membership of 
State legislatures to be jailed for violat- 
ing such an injunction? 

If such an injunction could not issue, 
tell me where in the bill the restrictive 
language is found? Where in the Con- 
stitution does one find language which 
would prevent a Federal court from en- 
joining members of a State legislature 
from attempting to pass an act which a 
Federal court felt was a denial of equal 
protection? 

Are there court decisions on this point? 
If there are, how long will they stand? 
I remind Senators that many long-es- 
tablished doctrines of constitutional law 
have been overturned in recent years. 
Does the fact that the Supreme Court 
has spoken on one subject give us any 
assurance that the Court will not change 
its mind, perhaps tomorrow? 

It is difficult for the implications of 
this bill to be fully explained to per- 
sons not lawyers because its proponents, 
particularly the Attorney General, have 
declared time after time that the ap- 
plication of principles of equity juris- 
prudence to the field of civil rights 
should cause no alarm. However, this 
high-sounding declaration rests more 
upon nebulous pie-in-the-sky platitudes 
than actual facts. 

Is there not cause for concern when 
American citizens can be carted off to 
jail as a means of punishment without 
a trial by jury? The most frequent re- 
ply to this is that courts must have 
power to punish summarily for con- 
tempt. 
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This is, at best, a half truth. There 
would be a grave constitutional question 
raised if Congress attempted to require 
jury trials in cases of contempt com- 
mitted in the presence of the court. 
Judicial power to punish for such can- 
tempts is incontestable. 

However, when the contempt to be 
punished occurs away from the court- 
room, and out of the presence of the 
judge, another issue is raised. 

This critical issue becomes more ap- 
parent when it is viewed in the light of 
the often-stated reason cited in attempt- 
ed justification of this proposed legis- 
lation. The proponents of the bill have 
stated on numerous occasions that the 
reason this authority is needed is that 
southern juries will not convict in civil- 
rights cases. 

I cannot imagine that Congress would 
fall all over itself to pass proposed legis- 
lation bypassing jury trials in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia because the United 
States Attorney for the District of Co- 
lumbia had had difficulty obtaining 
murder convictions. I remind the Sen- 
ate that the entire concept of the jury 
system is based upon the principle that 
a verdict of “not guilty” must be re- 
turned unless all members of a jury are 
convinced beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the accused committed the act 
charged. It is a sad day for our country 
and our people when Congress is im- 
plored to find a way around jury trials, 
because the Justice Department is hav- 
ing difficulty obtaining convictions. I 
say, Mr. President, that if the charge of 
bias is leveled, let it not be leveled 
alone at southern jurors. 

Let the muzzle also point at those who, 
in their all-seeing wisdom, desire to sub- 
stitute their judgment for that of 12 
men good and true. 

Once the veil is lifted on this proposed 
legislation, then no statements or prom- 
ises or explanations can change its ulti- 
mate purpose or its impact. This pro- 
posed legislation is before the Congress 
today because the conventional route of 
criminal actions has not produced the 
number of convictions that the civil- 
rights section of the Justice Department 
feels it should. Hence, in the eyes of 
the bureaucrats, the solution is to sub- 
stitute a cause of action in equity for one 
in criminal law—to bypass grand-jury 
indictments, to~-short-circuit the tradi- 
tional guaranty of trial by a jury of 
one’s peers, to do away with confronta- 
tion of witnesses. If this is not burning 
down the house to roast the pig, I do not 
know what it is. 

I realize that the proponents of the 
measure cite 28 statutes which permit 
Federal courts to enjoin certain actions. 
Each and every one of those statutes has 
been enacted under some specific grant 
of authority to the Federal Government. 
The great bulk of them flow from the 
authority of Congress over interstate 
commerce. 

I defy any Member of the Senate to 
show me where the Constitution confers 
upon the Federal Government any right 
to control swimming in a public pool, 
attending an unsegregated school, play- 
ing golf on an unsegregated golf course, 
or the right to indulge itself in connec- 
tion with any right enumerated in court 
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decisions under the 14th amendment. 
Yet, Mr. President, these are the rights 
the Federal Government would be em- 
powered to enforce in its own name or 
on its own behalf, under the bill. 

In an action for contempt based upon 
violation of a Federal court injunction, 
the right to trial by jury is guaranteed, 
except where the United States is a party. 
This exception is no doubt founded on 
the theory that where the United States 
is a party to such actions, it is acting to 
protect one of the powers granted to it 
under the Constitution, such as the 
power to regulate interstate commerce. 
Hence, as the sovereign, it is held by 
some that the Government should not 
have to rely upon trial by jury for re- 
dress of injuries done to authority flow- 
ing from these powers. 

When draped with the mantle of sov- 
ereignty conferred by the Constitution, 
the Federal Government should not, in 
cases involving granted power, be open to 
possible injury by jury trial. I may note, 
however, that there is one class of cases 
where jury trial is guaranteed, even 
where the United States is a party, and 
that is in labor disputes. 

So, Mr. President, the real question 
before the people of this country is 
whether the Federal Government would 
be exerting its authority as a sovereign 
under the terms of this bill. The an- 
swer is in the negative. It would not, for 
at least two reasons: 

First, the rights this bill undertakes to 
protect are not rights of the Federal 
Government, but are rights of individ- 
uals. Hence, the cause of action which 
would be sued upon by the Federal Gov- 
ernment is a derivative right, one flow- 
ing from an individual; it is not a right 
pertaining to the Federal Government as 
sovereign. Thus, if the suit of an indi- 
vidual would result in a trial by jury—as 
it would, under existing law—the suit of 
the Federal Government, based upon 
that individual’s right, should also re- 
quire trial by jury. 

Second, the usual means employed by 
a sovereign to safeguard the rights of in- 
dividuals is the criminal action. A crim- 
inal action is based upon the sovereign’s 
duty to protect society against the as- 
saults of wrongdoers. A criminal action 
is the traditional and, I submit, the only 
reasonable means a sovereign should use 
to vindicate the private rights of its peo- 
ple. And, Mr. President, in a Federal 
criminal action, the accused is guaran- 
teed grand-jury indictment, speedy trial, 
freedom from self-incrimination, the 
right to confront his accusers, and trial 
by jury. 

Put briefly, what the Attorney Gen- 
eral wants and what this bill would grant 
are all the advantages of a derivative 
civil cause of action, and none of the 
disadvantages. He wants to stand in the 
shoes of an individual in enforcing that 
individual's rights; but he also wants to 
exercise the immunity from jury trial 
which Congress has generally extended 
to the Federal Government in the fields 
where it is enforcing primary, as op- 
posed to derivative, rights. In other 
words, Mr. Brownell wants to use the 
immunity which now accompanies Fed- 
eral sovereignty, to obtain unfair advan- 
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tage in an area where the Government 
is not entitled to act as the sovereign. 

I do not believe Congress should sac- 
rifice the constitutional rights of our 
people or its citizens to satisfy the At- 
torney General’s desire for quick and 
easy convictions in the civil-rights field. 

The Attorney General appeared before 
subcommittees of both the Senate and 
the House Judiciary Committees, and he 
proceeded to shed crocodile tears over 
the need for this proposed legislation. 
Let me read what he said; I shall quote 
from page 3 of the Senate hearings. He 
discussed the so-called need for the bill. 
He pointed out that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can now initiate criminal pro- 
ceedings, and that today individuals are 
empowered to bring civil actions in the 
field of civil rights. However, Mr. 
Brownell piously expressed this senti- 
ment: 

The major defect in this statutory pic- 
ture, however, has been the failure of Con- 
gress thus far to authorize specifically the 
Attorney General to invoke civil powers and 
remedies, Criminal prosecutions, of course, 
cannot be instituted until after the harm 
actually has been done; yet no amount of 
criminal punishment can rectify the harm 
which the national interest suffers when 
citizens are illegally kept from the polls. 

Furthermore, I think it is fair to point out 
that criminal prosecutions are often unduly 
harsh in this peculiar field where the viola- 
tors may be respected local officials. What is 
needed, and what the legislation sponsored 
by the administration would authorize, is to 
lodge power in the Department of Justice 
to proceed in civil suits in which the prob- 
lem can often be solved in advance of the 
election and without the necessity of impos- 


ing upon any official the stigma of criminal 


prosecution. 


Let us wipe away the crocodile tears 
in which those words are bathed, Mr. 
President; and let us look at the points 
Mr. Brownell emphasizes. 

First, he says criminal prosecutions 
are often unduly harsh. This, of ne- 
cessity, implies that the civil prosecu- 
tions proposed in the bill would not be 
unduly harsh. Obviously, such an impli- 
cation is erroneous. The punishment for 
a criminal violation is fine, imprison- 
ment, or both. In other words, as to the 
type or quality of punishment involved, 
there would be no difference. 

As to quantity, that is, amount of the 
fine or length of the imprisonment, ex- 
isting criminal law specifies maximums. 
However, under this bill, both fine and 
imprisonment would be discretionary— 
the judge could fix the amount of both. 
If this is beneficial, if this is less harsh 
than the criminal procedure, I should 
like to know how the Attorney General 
reaches that conclusion. 

In addition, of course, this so-called 
beatific bill would permit imprison- 
ment without any accompanying right 
to grand-jury indictment, of confronta- 
tion of witnesses, trial by jury, or the 
other constitutional safeguards erected 
around individuals subject to criminal 
proceedings. 

The only way I can figure that the 
procedure authorized under this bill 
would meet the test of “not unduly 
harsh” would be in easing the work of 
the Federal prosecutors. They are the 
ones who would benefit—not persons ac- 
cused of the unspecified acts which the 
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bill would make amenable to the pro- 
posed quasi-criminal redress, 

The Attorney General also refers to 
the fact that this proposed legislation 
would permit the Government to solve 
problems in advance. Let me pose this 
question: 

What difference is there between an 
injunction once it has issued, and the 
criminal statutes now on the books, inso- 
far as a possible violation of either might 
be involved? 

At the present time, we have written 
into law a statute with regard to the 
right to vote, which makes it a crime for 
any election official, for example, to dis- 
criminate against individuals because of 
their color. In essence, the law now 
states: Do this prohibited act, and you 
will go to jail. 

Under the so-called civil-rights bill 
that is now under discussion, a Federal 
judge would issue an injunction. This 
injunction would state, in effect, “if you 
do this act, if you violate this injunction, 
you will be in contempt, and you will go 
to jail.” 

To put it another way, Mr. President: 
A criminal statute is an admonition 
equivalent to an injunction directed 
against all persons. What the bill now 
proposes is to provide for another form 
of admonition, a court injunction, one 
issued by a judge instead of by Congress. 

Thus, the purpose behind this bill is 
laid bare—it seeks to bypass the con- 
stitutional safeguards erected by our 
Founding Fathers to protect people 
charged with crimes from the arbitrary 
exercise of Federal power. 

Mr. President, proponents of this 
measure have erected a multitude of 
strawmen which they are now busy 
knocking down. I am sure the Senate 
has heard the argument that since some 
of the Southern States do not require a 
trial by jury in criminal contempt cases, 
the Federal Government should not do 
so, either. My own State of Louisiana 
has been cited as an example. 

I do not intend at this time to en- 
lighten the Senate at any length on the 
provisions of Louisiana law. We have a 
very unique system of jurisprudence in 
Louisiana, a system based upon the Code 
Napoleon, as contrasted with the English 
common law in effect in the other 47 
States. I am sure that Senators will find 
a detailed discussion of Louisiana law 
of much interest, and it is entirely pos- 
sible that they may have the opportu- 
nity to be enlightened on the provision 
of the Louisiana Civil Code and Revised 
Statutes before this debate is ended. 

However, I shall reserve that subject 
for later consideration. 

With respect to any jury trial guaran- 
tee or lack thereof in criminal contempt 
cases in Louisiana, I would remind those 
who attempt to compare Federal and 
State laws in this respect that there is 
no basis for comparison. The States 
are not bound by the sixth amendment 
to the Constitution, requiring a jury trial 
in criminal prosecutions. It is my un- 
derstanding that the States could abolish 
trial by jury in criminal cases altogether, 
with the only risk imposed being that 
of running afoul of the 14th amend- 
ment’s guaranty of due process of law. 
Therefore, Mr. President, when some 
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proponents of this measure glibly state 
that because some States do not guar- 
antee jury trials in criminal contempt 
cases, the Federal Government has no 
obligation to do so either, they overlook 
completely the fact that the sixth 
amendment is applicable to the Federal 
Government while it does not apply to 
the States. 

I remind Senators that we cannot 
stumble over ourselves in our haste to 
throw the weight of the Federal Govern- 
ment into State, local, and individual 
affairs under the guise of protecting 
so-called civil rights of some of our peo- 
ple without cutting the heart out of the 
rights of all our people. 

What about freedom of assembly? 

What about freedom of speech? 

What about freedom of the press? 

What about freedom of petition? 

I say that this bill, and, to be more 
specific, part III, could be used to not 
only infringe upon these rights, but to 
abolish them altogether, insofar as the 
subjects therein involved are concerned. 
Senators will note that courts could en- 
join any persons who are “about to en- 
gage in any act which would deprive a 
United States citizen of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” 

When is someone about to engage in 
a conspiracy, Mr. President? 

Suppose the editor of a newspaper 
writes an editorial to the effect that 
school integration is foreign to our way 
of life. What about an editor's right to 
print such an editorial? Is it not crystal 
clear that an injunction forbidding the 
writing or publishing of such an edi- 
torial would cut the heart from our guar- 
antee of a free press. 

What about a group of citizens gath- 
ered together in another's home to dis- 
cuss ways and means of maintaining 
school segregation? Could a court not 
find that they are about to engage in a 
conspiracy? If they were enjoined, 
what would happen to freedom of speech 
and freedom of assembly? 

Suppose a group of citizens petitions 
Congress to initiate a constitutional 
amendment which would permit school 
segregation. Could an overeager Fed- 
eral judge enjoin these citizens from pre- 
senting that petition? If so, what has 
become of the guaranty of all citizens 
to petition Congress? 

This is a vicious bill, Mr. President. 
It is vicious for no other reason than 
that it grants to a Federal judge un- 
bridled power which no one individual 
should ever have—the power to try, to 
convict, to jail—a power without effec- 
tive limitation, the kind of power which 
made the Star Chamber a term which 
still strikes dread into the hearts of stu- 
dents of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. 

I could discuss part III of this bill in 
much greater detail. I could dwell at 
length upon the dangers contained in 
that part. I shall not do so at this time, 
other than to once again point out that 
the language is so broad, the acts to be 
prohibited so general, the naked power 
therein granted so immense, that to place 
such authority on the Federal statute 
books would remove the basic underpin- 
nings of our Constitution, 

I turn now to part IV. 
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Part IV, we are told, is designed to 
protect the right of citizens to vote. I 
do not believe any of us can quarrel with 
this right. It is a right which is guaran- 
teed by the Federal Constitution, How- 
ever, there is a proper way to protect this 
right. I say that part IV is an improper 
exercise of whatever power the Federal 
Government has in this field. 

Here, as in part III, State administra- 
tive and judicial remedies are bypassed. 
Here, again, is reflected the theory which 
runs throughout this bill—that State 
agencies are corrupt, State judicial fo- 
rums are untrustworthy, and State of- 
ficials disregard guaranteed Federal 
rights. 

What has happened, Mr. President, to 
the time-honored legal principle that 
State legislative enactments are pre- 
sumed to be constitutional, that State 
Officials are presumed to act legally? 
What showing has been made that this 
presumption should not only be erased, 
but that it should be reversed? What 
case have proponents of this vicious bill 
made that the State governments, 
charged under our Constitution with 
safeguarding the rights of individuals, 
should be bypassed, their forums ignored, 
their agencies and officials blacklisted? 

I have seen no such evidence; all that 
have been offered are isolated examples 
which are bound to appear under a sys- 
tem which is based upon the principle 
that one is innocent until proven guilty, 
that justice is best served by placing the 
burden of proof upon the prosecutor 
instead of the accused. 

What about the procedure selected in 
this bill to allegedly safeguard the right 
to vote? I submit that it is a method 
which cuts the heart out of the constitu- 
tional guaranty that States are to be 
free to fix the qualifications of their 
voters. 

The 15th amendment prohibits any 
State from imposing elective qualifi- 
cations based upon race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. Article I, 
section 2, has been interpreted by our 
Supreme Court as giving American citi- 
zens a Federal right to vote—a right 
secured by the Federal Government. 
Yet, Mr. President, it is obviously the 
desire of proponents of this measure to 
use these constitutional guaranties as a 
weapon to cut across the accompanying 
constitutional guaranty that States can 
fix the qualifications of their voters. 

Let us remember that this bill by- 
passes State agencies. Persons denied 
registration by properly empowered 
State officials may use this bill to place 
their case before a Federal forum. This 
forum can enjoin. Even more danger- 
ous, it can—on affidavit alone, if Sena- 
tors please—require State officials to 
permit challenged voters to vote without 
the court hearing both sides. 

Mr. President, any voter denied regis- 
tration could make a “Federal case” out 
of that denial, even if the denial were 
founded upon perfectly valid grounds. 
Let us assume that an individual, a 
Negro, has been denied registration be- 
cause he has not resided in the State 
concerned for the required period. Cer- 
tainly this is a valid reason for denying 
registration. However, if the aggrieved 
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person desires to challenge the regis- 
trar’s ruling, he is not required to turn 
to State authorities, authorities which 
under our Constitution are charged with 
promulgating and enforcing voter quali- 
fications. On the contrary, he can allege 
that his right to register was denied on 
the basis of race alone. A Federal judge 
will pass upon State law. Or, and this is 
obvious and inherent in the Attorney 
General's testimony, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will take that individual’s case. 
Uncle Sam will bring the suit to test the 
State’s voting requirements, before a 
Federal judge. Mr. President, can any 
Senator honestly declare that the pur- 
pose of our Constitution, the foundation 
upon which our Federal system is built, 
contemplates Federal courts bypassing 
State laws establishing qualifications for 
voting? 

Louisiana, I am proud to state, has no 
poll tax. I served in the Louisiana Leg- 
islature when the constitutional amend- 
ment abolishing the poll tax was sub- 
mitted to the people. However, several 
States have such taxes, It is, I believe, 
their right under our Constitution to levy 
them, and until the poll tax is prohibited 
by constitutional amendment, it is valid. 

However, this measure would permit 
the Federal Government, acting for an 
unnamed individual, to test State poll- 
tax laws in a Federal court—to even 
enjoin their enforcement. 

Under this procedure, what would be- 
come of the right of States to fix voting 
qualifications? The answer is obvious, 
Mr. President. That right would cease 
to exist. 

I intend to use the poll tax as a basis 
for an address during other discussions 
of this bill. I shall discuss in detail how 
the Federal power this measure proposes 
to unleash upon our States would wreck 
States rights—it would deny to our 
States their right to prescribe reasonable 
qualifications for voting. 

But there is more in part IV of this 
bill than a mere protection of the right 
to vote. There is even more than the 
provision bypassing State agencies, offi- 
cials, and courts in this matter. 

I refer to the language in which this 
part is couched. 

Senators will note that the new lan- 
guage is an addition to section 2004 of 
the Revised Statutes, which section 
states that all citizens of the United 
States who are otherwise qualified to 
vote shall be entitled to vote in a speci- 
fied classification of elections regardless 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

The first subsection, subsection (b), 
supplements the statement I have just 
outlined. It is a straight prohibition 
against any person intimidating, threat- 
ening, coercing, or attempting to threat- 
en, intimidate, or coerce anyone for the 
purpose of interfering with his right to 
vote. 

The second subsection of the new lan- 
guage, subsection (c), provides for a 
civil action, to be brought by the United 
States or on behalf of the United States, 
against any person who has engaged or 
who has given reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that he might engage in any act 
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or practice prohibited under subsec- 
tion (b). 

Thus, putting these two cleverly 
worded and strategically placed subsec- 
tions together, we have the United States 
authorized to bring a suit for injunction 
against any person who might be about 
to attempt to intimidate or coerce an- 
other person in his right to vote. 

I have discussed this particular part 
of the bill with several attorneys, and I 
have not found one of them who can 
specifically give me any concrete idea of 
when an individual might be about to 
attempt to intimidate another person. 

We know generally what intimidation 
involves, although this term is extremely 
broad. We are all familiar with an at- 
tempt; that requires no discussion. 
However, I pose this question to my 
learned colleagues who serve on the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Please explain to me what specific acts 
are involved when an individual is about 
to attempt to intimidate another. 

Part IV of the bill is nothing more 
than an attempt to place on the statute 
books legislation which was repealed in 
1893—namely, the old Federal election 
laws. 

Senators are aware that these were 
Reconstruction period statutes; the leg- 
islation was directed primarily at the 
Southern States, which lay prostrate be- 
neath the heel of Federal troops. The 
Federal elections laws were fashioned by 
the radical elements in Congress who, 
under the guise of enforcing purity of 
elections, had as their main objective 
the continued control and harassment 
of the Southern States. 

Those were vicious laws, Mr. President. 
Yet, they had several advantages over 
part IV of this bill. In the first place, 
they were vicious per se; one did not 
have to indulge in a will-o’-the-wisp 
search through the United States Code, 
the Revised Statutes, and the Statutes 
at Large, Federal court rules and Fed- 
eral court decisions in order to find what 
power they gave to the Federal Govern- 
ment, as is the case with the bill we are 
discussing. 

Under those acts, a system of election 
supervisors was created, appointed by 
the Federal courts. These supervisors 
attended all elections and the counting 
of votes. They were present in all 
places where persons registered to vote. 
They inspected voting lists in an effort to 
detect and expose any abuses of voting 
rights. 

Special Federal deputy marshals were 
appointed with power to arrest any per- 
son who interfered with the voting of 
electors. 

Persons so arrested were required to 
be brought before a United States com- 
missioner, judge, or court for examina- 
tion under the procedure established for 
crimes against the United States. 

These judges might be right next door, 
for the law provided that if 2 citizens 
of cities over 20,000, or 10 citizens in any 
county or parish, requested in writing 
that an election be guarded and scruti- 
nized by a judge, the judge was to open 
circuit—district—court within 10 days 
prior to registration or, if there was no 
registration required, within 10 days of 
election. 
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I want to emphasize to the Senate and 
to the people of our country, that part 
IV of this bill authorizes an even more 
stringent procedure for controlling elec- 
tions. Instead of court-appointed com- 
missioners to guard elections, employees 
of the new Commission on Civil Rights, 
or of the newly created Civil Rights Divi- 
sion of the Justice Department, could 
present themselves at polling places. 

Should they find what they considered 
to be violations of voting rights, they 
could initiate proceedings in the name 
of the United States, through the Civil 
Rights Division. > 

If an injunction had issued under part 
IV of the bill, one running against un- 
known as well as named persons, as did 
the injunction in the Clinton, Tenn., 
case, the Civil Rights Division official 
could have the enjoining court proceed 
against persons so charged for contempt, 
and they could be sent to jail. 

I say, Mr. President, that in this re- 
spect, part IV of the proposed legislation 
is even more offensive than the nefari- 
ous election laws which Congress re- 
pealed because of their obnoxious effect. 
Senators will recall that under those 
laws, parties arrested were to be pro- 
ceeded against “under the procedure 
established for crimes against the United 
States,” meaning that such persons had 
a right to grand jury indictment, speedy 
trial, right of confrontation, and trial by 
jury. 

Under the bill now on the calendar, 
the proceeding would be a contempt 
action without grand jury indictment, 
without any right to a speedy trial, with- 
out the right of confrontation, without 
trial by jury. 

I intend to show in greater detail the 
similarity of these two schemes in a sub- 
sequent address upon the bill, if it should 
be made the pending business. Suffice 
it to say, Mr. President, that although 
the so-called civil-rights bill now on the 
Senate Calendar is apparently simple 
and innocuous, it would result in Con- 
gress reenacting the Federal election 
laws of reconstruction days—laws which 
Congress found so burdensome, so de- 
structive of the rights of States and the 
people, that they were repealed. 

Mr. President, I remind my colleagues 
from the North that although the elec- 
tion laws of Reconstruction days were 
directed first and foremost at the South, 
their impact was felt throughout the Na- 
tion. As a matter of fact, their repeal 
followed hard on the heels of a special 
Congressional investigation conducted in 
New York City, of all places. In other 
words, despite the fact that these laws 
were intended to affect the South, they 
seem to have ricocheted off into other 
sections of the country—in fact, they af- 
fected other areas so much that they had 
to be repealed. 

In New York City, the only place where 
an investigation of their operation was 
conducted, conditions were abominable. 
This is what the majority of the Select 
Committee of the House to Inquire into 
the Supervision and Administration of 
Election Laws in New York stated in its 
report. 

Bear in mind that this was a hearing 
held in the city of New York, in order 
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to find out how the then existing elec- 
tion laws, passed during reconstruction 
days, were operating. 

First, as to the reason for selecting 
New York City as the site of their investi- 
gation, the committee said: 

The evidence taken before the committee 
and submitted with this report to the House 
relates entirely to the administration and 
supervision of the election laws by Federal 


officers within the city and county of New 
York. 

It is assumed by the committee that the 
administration and results of such laws 
would nowhere appear more clearly or in a 
better light than in the city of New York. 

It is believed that in the largest city in 
the country, where every class of our voting 
population is fully represented and where 
the respective parties have for years made 
their principal headquarters at important 
elections, and under the constant publicity 
given by the best organized and most ef- 
fective newspaper press of the world, the 
actual workings of these laws and their good 
or evil results can be more clearly seen and 
appreciated and more intelligently judged 
than is possible anywhere else. 


I ask Senators to bear in mind that the 
laws to which I have been referring 
throughout this discussion are the ob- 
noxious Reconstruction laws relating to 
voting. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am greatly im- 
pressed with the very diligent research 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana, and the parallel which he 
draws. 

As I understand, the laws to which he 
refers were repealed about 1893 or 1894. 
Mr. ELLENDER. February 8, 1894. 

Mr. RUSSELL, Does the Senator re- 
call in what year this investigation was 
made? 
sion ELLENDER. During the year 

Mr. RUSSELL. Shortly prior to the 
repeal of the laws? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. The hearings 
formed the basis for the repeal of the 
aws. 

Mr. RUSSELL. So this was a case in 
which certain election laws were aimed 
at the South. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. But their enforce- 
ment in the city of New York became so 
obnoxious, and resulted in such election 
oe that Congress had to repeal the 
aws. 

Mr.ELLENDER. Exactly. I have be- 
fore me the report relating to the investi- 
gation of election laws. It is found in 
House Reports, volume 2, Nos. 2318- 
1446, 52d Congress, 2d session, 1892 
1893. 

The date was January 23, 1893. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is mak- 
ing a very valuable contribution to this 
discussion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have set forth a 
few of the reasons assigned by the com- 
mittee back in 1893 for the repeal of the 
Reconstructionelection laws—laws which 
would, as a practical matter, be reviewed 
by part IV of the bill now on the calendar. 

In brief, these are the findings of the 
committee which conducted an investi- 
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gation of the operation of these laws in 
New York City. 

Your committee, after a very careful study 
of the operations of the Federal election laws 
before election and on election day in the 
city of New York, are of the opinion that all 
of these laws have entirely failed to produce 
any good results in the direction of the purity 
of elections or the protection of the ballot 
box, and have been productive of such serious 
and dangerous results that they ought at 
once to be repealed. 

The reasons for our recommendation for 
the repeal of these laws, based on our study 
of their operation and results in New York, 
may be classed under four heads. They 
ought to be repealed— 

First. Because they result in no convic- 
tions of offenders, and are therefore useless 
to prevent or punish crime. 

Second. Because they cause great expense 
and are fruitful of constant and continuing 
frauds upon the Treasury. 

Third. Because they are designed to be 
used and are used only as part of the ma- 
chinery of a party to compensate voters who 
are friendly to it, and to frighten from the 
polls the voters of the opposing party. 

Fourth. Because under and by virtue of 
these laws the gravest interference with the 
personal rights and liberty of citizens occur, 
and voters are punished by arrest and im- 
prisonment for their political opinions, 


Those are quotations from the findings 
of the committee which conducted an 
5 in New York City back in 
1892. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Every day I live I am 
more impressed by the wisdom of those 
who wrote the Constitution of the United 
States; and the more I am frightened 
by the prospect of success on the part 
of those who attempt to lead us away 
from the plain meaning and purport of 
the Constitution. 

The Founding Fathers knew that if we 
ever had elections controlled from the 
city of Washington, the Capital City of 
the country, it would result in the de- 
struction of all the rights and liberties 
of the American people. 

In designing the ship of state they 
sought to provide such a compartmental 
arrangement in our Government as to 
assure a construction similar to that 
which is found on a ship, for example; 
in providing for state sovereignty they 
sought to provide 48 compartments with 
watertight doors. If one hole is made 
in the hull, water can get into that com- 
partment, but the ship can sail on. If 
another hole is made, another compart- 
ment is flooded with water, but the ship 
can still sail on. It is possible to patch 
up a few holes in the hull. However, if 
all the 48 watertight doors are broken 
down and the entire hull is open the 
water comes into the ship, and even- 
tually it sinks. 

The founders, in their wisdom, which 
seems to have been divinely inspired, 
knew that if elections were to be held 
under national law, completely con- 
trolled by Federal officers, the result 
would be a dictatorship and the destruc- 
tion of our form of government. They 
put only one restriction on the conduct 
of elections of Federal officials by the 
several States. They required that all 
those who could vote for members of the 
most numerous house of the legislative 
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bodies of the several States be permitted 
to vote in all elections in which Federal 
officers were chosen. That is the one 
restriction we find in the Constitution on 
this subject, 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
Louisiana has performed a notable serv- 
ice in bringing to light, in the year 1957, 
the evil results that flowed from the 
attempt of the Federal Government to 
control elections over the whole Nation. 
We who come from the South have 
sought time and time again, in good 
faith, to point out that it is impossible 
to deny a constitutional right to a 
southern citizen without at the same 
time having the impact felt by every 
other citizen of the United States. Our 
rights in the South cannot be taken 
away without at the same time subtract- 
ing from the sum total of all the rights 
of all the American people. When you 
take away the rights of Southern States 
you degrade every State in the Union. 

I cannot commend too highly the dili- 
gence and research which the Senator 
from Louisiana has expended in present- 
ing this most illuminating speech in the 
Senate. 

Mr.ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s statement very 
much. I have two very fine assistants 
who work in my office, Frank Wurzlow, 
Jr., and George Arceneaux, Jr. They 
have worked very diligently in providing 
me with data upon which I based what I 
have had to say today. I should like to 
give a little credit to them, because it is 
very much deserved. 

Mr. RUSSELL, The speech of the 
Senator from Louisiana shows the re- 
sult of very careful research and organ- 
ization and I congratulate his assistants. 
Although the Senator may, in his great 
generosity, wish to give credit to those 
who helped him in gathering the facts, 
from serving with him for so many years, 
I recognize the language of the Senator, 
Although the facts may have been 
brought to his attention, the Senator 
from Louisiana himself wrote the speech. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I say with all seri- 
ousness and concern, Mr. President, that 
since the effect of those laws would be 
equaled if not surpassed by the enact- 
ment now proposed, our Nation could 
look forward to another such reign of 
election terror. 

Man is deemed to be a superior crea- 
ture not only because he possesses a soul, 
Mr. President, but because he can learn 
by experience. Cannot the Senate today 
profit by the experiences of our predeces- 
sors under laws similar to those now pro- 
posed? 

Once it is understood that the Federal 
election laws of Reconstruction days 
would be revived under the bill now on 
the calendar, then we should be wise 
enough to take judicial notice, so to 
speak, of our experience under those 
laws—an experience, I might repeat, 
which proved to be so bad in the city of 
New York alone that the statutes were 
repealed. 

I call to the attention of Senators, 
House Report No. 18, of the 53d Congress, 
first session, the report upon H. R. 2331, 
the bill repealing the Federal election 
laws. I am going to quote briefly from 
that report, and I ask Senators to weigh 
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the statements made by the House com- 
mittee carefully. 

These words were taken from a com- 
mittee report written back in 1893. I 
should like to call these statements par- 
ticularly to the attention of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. 
First, the committee said: 

Many of these statutes also impose penal- 
ties upon the election officers of the States, 
in the conduct of elections, for a violation 
of the State laws. Was ever a more mon- 
strous proposition written on the statute 
books of a free country? The power to make 
laws is a sovereign power. It carries with 
it the power to punish for the violation of 
such laws, but the two powers must be co- 
ordinate. The power that creates the law 
can inflict punishment for its violation, but 
no power can inflict punishment rightfully 
for the violation of a law which it never 
made. To attempt it, as has been done in 
the past, has resulted only in irritation, con- 
tention, and criticism of the government 
that has proposed it. 


Would not precisely the same thing 
happen under this bill, Mr. President? 

Second, the committee declared: 

The object of legislation should be to pre- 
vent conflicts between the State and Fed- 
eral authorities. These statutes have been 
fruitful in engendering them. Enacted in 
reconstruction times, when it was deemed 
necessary to carry out those measures, the 
purpose for which they were framed having 
happily passed away, we feel that they can 
not be too quickly erased from the statute 
books. 


Are we going to turn the clock back to 
Reconstruction days, Mr. President? 
This is what the bill on the calendar 
would do. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 

Senator yield? If he would rather finish 
his remarks first, that would be agree- 
able to me. I do not wish to interrupt 
him. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I will be happy to 
yield in a moment, but first, I should like 
to have the Senator from North Carolina 
listen to a little more of this report. 
He may have some more questions to ask 
after I have finished reading from it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Certainly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, 
third, the committee found that those 
statutes reflected a lack of confidence 
in the States. That is what we have 
been talking about. 

But we regard these statutes as chiefly 
inimical to the best interests of the people 
because they are in effect a vote of lack of 
confidence in the States of the Union. The 
inference is irresistible that they were en- 
acted because of a lack of confidence in the 
honesty if not in the ability of the States 
to conduct their own elections. 


Is that not the entire premise upon 
which the legislation we are being im- 
plored to take up is built? 

The committee not only urged that 
the statutes be repealed, but recom- 
mended that they be wiped from the 
statute books. Here is the committee’s 
language: 

Let every trace of the reconstruction 
measures be wiped from the statute books; 
let the States of this great Union understand 
that the elections are in their own hands, 
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and if there be fraud, coercion, or force used 
they will be the first to feel it. Respond- 
ing to a universal sentiment through- 
out the country for greater purity in elec- 
tions many of our States have enacted laws 
to protect the voter and to purify the bal- 
lot. These, under the guidance of State 
Officers, have worked efficiently, satisfactorily, 
and beneficiently; and if these Federal stat- 
utes are repealed that sentiment will receive 
an impetus which, if the cause still exists, 
will carry such enactments in every State in 
the Union. In many of the great cities of 
the country and in some of the rural districts, 
under the force of these Federal statutes, 
personal rights have been taken from the 
citizens and they have been deprived of their 
liberty by arrest and imprisonment. 


Could any statement be clearer? 

In conelusion, the committee stated: 

Finally, these statutes should be speedily 
repealed because they mix State and Federal 
authority and power in the control and regu- 
lation of popular elections, thereby causing 
Jealousy and friction between the two govern- 
ments; because they have been used and 
will be used in the future as a part of the 
machinery of a political party to reward 
friends and destroy enemies; because under 
the practical operations of them the personal 
Tights of citizens have been taken from them 
and justice and freedom denied them; be- 
cause their enactment shows a distrust of 
the States, and their inability or indisposition 
to properly guard the elections, which, if ever 
true, has now happily passed away; and last, 
but not least, because their repeal will elimi- 
nate the judicial from the political arena, 
and restore somewhat, we trust, the confi- 
dence of the people in the integrity and im- 
partiality of the Federal tribunals. 


Mr. President, I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. The able and distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana has 
made a signal contribution to this de- 
bate by calling the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the report of the committee which 
dealt with the reconstruction laws. I 
ask the distinguished Senator if the bill 
now pending does not go even further 
than the reconstruction laws in this 
particular; namely, that it attempts to 
have Congress delegate to a single Fed- 
eral executive officer, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the autocratic power to strike down, 
at his election, State laws prescribing ad- 
ministrative remedies. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I stated that in my 
main presentation. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does it not go even 
further than Thad Stevens in recon- 
struction days? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There can be no 
question about that. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator if the 
bill does not offend every one of the fun- 
damental principles which he has 
pointed out by referring to the report of 
the committee dealing with the recon- 
struction laws? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It does. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does it not attempt, in 
the first place, to confer upon the At- 
torney General, a Federal officer, and a 
one-man Federal court the power to send 
State and local officials to jail if they 
fail to administer election laws or school 
laws, or laws relating to other local mat- 
ters, according to the notion of the At- 
torney General of the United States? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Can the Senator from 
Louisiana imagine a legislative proposal 
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which would be more repugnant to 
proper Federal-State relations than the 
proposed civil-rights bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Comparing the 
pending measure with the laws which 
were repealed, the proposed legislation 
is even more vicious than the Recon- 
struction election acts. At least, under 
those acts, violators were given a trial by 
jury as a matter of right. In this bill 
such a trial is denied. In addition, this 
bill would create a roving commission 
which could delve into the business of 
every citizen, turn its findings over to 
the Attorney General and his corps of 
attorneys, and help put many people in 
jail without a trial, as I understand. 

Mr. ERVIN. As the Senator has sa 
well pointed out, the bill even goes be- 
yond the reconstruction legislation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Certainly. 

Mr. ERVIN. It may be that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana and I, and those 
whom we have the honor to represent, 
in part, will end by thinking that Thad 
Stevens was a mild-mannered man. 

Mr. ELLENDER. By comparison, he 
was an angel. If the investigation had 
been made in a State in the South, at 
which those laws were primarily di- 
rected, I would not have been surprised 
at the result. But it appears that the 
laws were being utilized to intimidate 
voters all over the country; this investi- 
gation dealt solely with conditions in 
New York City. I presume that when 
the laws were enacted, they were not 
supposed to affect the North to any 
extent, but were to mainly affect the 
South. 

Mr. ERVIN. As the Senator has so 
well pointed out, the laws which the 
committee was condemning and asking 
to have repealed were laws passed with- 
in 2 years after what my geology pro- 
fessor, Collier Cobb, called the un-Civil 
War. Now it is proposed to pass an 
even worse law, 92 years after the last 
Confederate soldier laid down his arms 
in the thought that he and his 
descendants would be, at least, granted 
the rights of other citizens of the United 
States, and would not be reduced to the 
status of legal pariahs and third class 
litigants. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I agree with the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana agree with my 
opinion that if persons were not blinded 
by the hope of reaping some political 
advantage by advocating this bill, no 
man conversant with the American con- 
stitutional and legal systems would be 
willing to be caught with this civil-rights 
bill in his pocket at the bottom of a coal 
mine at 12 o’clock midnight during a 
total eclipse of the moon while the United 
Mine Workers were out on strike? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I agree with the 
Senator. 

I say, Mr. President, that no better de- 
scription of the legislation now on the 
Senate Calendar could be composed to- 
day. Every objection urged by the House 
Committee on Election of President and 
Vice President and Representatives in 
Congress when it recommended repeal of 
the Federal election laws back on Sep- 
tember 20, 1893, is just as valid, just as 
thorough, just as pertinent when applied 
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to the bill on the Senate Calendar as it 
was with respect to those laws. 

Mr. President, we must proceed upon 
the theory that not all who are charged 
with administering this bill in the future 
will be goodhearted men. We must 
reckon with the possibility of some being 
overly ambitious and unscrupulous. We 
should heed the words of Thomas Jeffer- 
son who cautioned: 

In questions of power let no more be heard 
of confidence in man, but bind him down 


irom mischief by the chains of the Consti- 
tution. 


Let us not forget, Mr. President, that 
the proposed legislation does not state 
that the Federal Government must exer- 
cise the power it proposes to award. On 
the contrary, it merely vests the United 
States Government with the authority to 
bring these suits for Injunction if the 
United States desires to do so. 

In whose hands would the decision rest 
as to whether or not to commence a suit 
under the bill? Im the hands of the At- 
torney General. 

Mr. President, the Attorney General— 
in fact, any attorney general—is an ap- 
pointed official. Usually the job is 
awarded to a prominent advocate of the 
candidacy of whoever wins a presidential 
election; it is, to be blunt, a grade-A 
political plum. 

If it is the Senate’s wish to place the 
power of total harassment in the hands 
of a political appointee, all the Senate 
has to do is approve the bill. 

I need not remind Senators that in 
connection with part IV, the discretion 
proposed to be vested in the Attorney 
General could be used for purely parti- 
san purposes if he so desired. Again I 
point no accusing finger at our present 
Attorney General, Mr. Brownell. How- 
ever, I repeat again that we must pro- 
ceed upon the theory that some future 
occupant of the office of Attorney Gen- 
eral may not possess a heart so generous 
or a soul so pure as Mr. Brownell’s. We 
must take into consideration the fact 
that this power could be misused. 

The possible combination of a tyran- 
nical Federal judge and a political- 
minded Attorney General eould wreck 
free elections in this country as quickly 
and efficiently as the mailed fist of com- 
munism. 

They could do so by stretching to its 
most infinite limits the power granted in 
the bill to enjoin and then punish any 
person who might be about to attempt to 
intimidate another. 

Come, Senators; think on this matter. 
How long would it take for our Republic 
to be smashed should this occur? How 
long, how many weeks, would be re- 
quired before we achieved the most ad- 
vanced of all Communist desires, the 
one-party state? 

I will tell the Senate how Iong. 

It would take just as many days as 
would be required to build concentration 
camps to house those imprisoned for 
contempt. 

I have scanned the record on this 
measure compiled by both the Senate 
and House subcommittees. It is replete 
with such vague things as: 

We do not plan * +, 

We do not contemplate * * +*+, 
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I think the caliber of the Commission will 
undoubtedly be such that. 

By and large the actions which the Attor- 
ney General would bring“ * +, 


This kind of answer has not provided 
the kind of record upon which legisla- 
tion as far-reaching as that proposed in 
the bill now on the calendar should be 
built. Wecannot honestly and sincerely 
engage in the process of developing wise 
or prudent legislation when we are plac- 
ing the basic rights of our people at the 
whim and caprice of political appointees. 

Mr. President, those of us who oppose 
this measure do not enjoy raising issues 
such as those I have raised in this ad- 
dress. We are not seeing bogey-men 
under the bed. We are merely doing our 
utmost to discharge the oath we took 
when sent to the Senate by the citizens 
we serve. 

I warn the Senate that hidden dan- 
gers lurk in this measure—in its broad 
language, in the raw and naked power it 
vests in a political appointee and a Fed- 
eral judge. 

We face the awful prospect of one- 
man rule—not only in the conduct of our 
elections, but in the every-day affairs 
of our people. 

Do not make the mistake, I warn my 
colleagues, of trusting any one man with 
such great power. 

Remember Germany; she trusted Hit- 
ler. For that trust, she was rewarded 
with Dachau and Buchenwald. 

Remember Russia; she trusted Lenin. 
For that trust, the Russian people were 
rewarded with blood baths, purges, the 
secret police. 

Remember China; she trusted Mao- 
tse Tung. Her reward was mass tor- 
ture, starvation, the erasing of the iden- 
tity of the individual. 

Whom, Mr. President, can we trust? 
Point out one human being in whose 
hands you would place, unchecked, the 
power to control the election of public 
officials, the direction of your life. 

There is no such man living; and I 
feel sure none will be born. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 10 
O'CLOCK A. M. ON MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its delibera- 
tions today, it stand in recess until 10 
o'clock Monday morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


POSSIBILITY OF ADJUSTMENT OF 
SCHEDULE FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have conferred with the distin- 
guished minority leader, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RusszLL IJ, and other Senators in- 
terested in the debate. It now appears 
that, unless there are other speakers 
who have not notified us, only 7 or 8 
additional Senators desire to make state- 
ments on Monday and Tuesday. There- 
fore, it may be possible on Monday to 
adjust our schedule for Tuesday so as to 
have the Senate convene at 10 o’clock on 
that day, and it may not be necessary to 
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remain in session as late in the evening 
as indicated. We are very anxious to 
accommodate each Senator and give him 
an opportunity to express his views. 
But we have made good progress and 
that is the reason why we are adjusting 
our schedule. I give all Senators notice 
that we may meet at a little later hour 
on Tuesday, and may not stay in ses- 
sion late on Monday as previously indi- 
cated. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr, Know tanp that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak in opposition to the pend- 
ing motion that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of H. R. 6127. 

Ordinarily, Mr. President, the bills on 
the calendar of the Senate are taken up 
by the Senate and are made the pending 
business by unanimous consent, or they 
are brought up by way of motion, with- 
out serious opposition to having them 
considered. But the pending motion 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of H. R. 6127 has—as all of us have 
observed—created an extremely extraor- 
dinary situation in this body. It has 
evoked great controversy. It has in- 
spired—and still inspires—serious and 
profound debate—a debate which may 
become, and I think will become, quite 
extensive, intensive, and extended be- 
fore any final action will be or can be 
taken on the measure by the Senate. 

Mr. President, when a bill has followed 
the regular, normal, and usual course in 
reaching the Senate Calendar, when it 
has been properly studied and processed 
by the appropriate committee, and when 
a committee report accompanies the bill, 
together with the committee’s recom- 
mendation that the bill be passed, there 
would have to be very serious and com- 
pelling reasons before I would seriously 
oppose a motion to have the Senate pro- 
ceed to its consideration, at least when 
it was apparent that a majority of the 
Members of the Senate wished to have 
the bill considered. But those strong 
and compelling reasons are present in 
this instance; and I propose to state 
what they are. 

In this instance, there is also present 
a further and sufficient reason for oppos- 
ing consideration of the bill by the Sen- 
ate at this time; and that is that this 
so-called civil-rights bill—the one now 
proposed to be considered by the Sen- 
ate—has not been processed by a Senate 
committee, and today is on the calendar 
of the Senate because the Senate ill 
advisedly and unwisely adopted the 
precedent-shattering course of bypass- 
ing its regular standing committee hav- 
ing jurisdiction of measures in this field. 

Mr. President, at this point I wish to 
digress long enough to state that the 
action of the Senate in placing the bill 
on the calendar constitutes a precedent 
which will plague the Senate and, I may 
Say, embarrass the Senate on many, 
many future occasions. 
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As a result of the course which has 
been followed in this case, there is no 
Senate cammittee report on the bill; 
there are no amendments coming to the 
Senate from the appropriate Senate 
committee, in order to meet many of the 
valid objections to the bill. 

Because the appropriate Senate com- 
mittee has not been able to study the 
bill and has not been able to make rec- 
ommendations with respect to amend- 
ments, the result is that today the Sen- 
ate is debating a measure which was 
passed by the other body of the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government, but was 
not properly considered and was not 
adequately discussed, under the circum- 
stances which, as we know, obtain in that 
body, where the Members who have 
strong convictions and logical arguments 
to present do not have the time or oppor- 
tunity to present them. 

So, Mr. President, the Senate is now 
undertaking—and, in fact, already has 
done so—to bypass and disregard the 
proper and usual processes customarily 
followed in bringing proposed legisla- 
tion before this body. The Senate is be- 
ing asked to swallow the bill as it comes 
to the Senate from the other body, with- 
out consideration and without recom- 
mendation through the Senate’s own 
committee processes. 

But, Mr. President, the Senate and 
its Members do not yet know all that 
is contained in the bill. The people of 
the United States do not yet know all 
that is in the bill. That is the tragic 
result and the great evil of handling the 
bill in this way. The Senate has en- 
gaged in 5 or 6 days of debate on the 
bill; and each Senator who has dis- 
cussed it has pinpointed new thoughts 
about it and has indicated new dangers 
which are inherent in it. 

In the Senate there are many Mem- 
bers who can give the bill proper study. 
It would take them a whole week, spend- 
ing 10 hours each day, to say about the 
bill all that should be said about it and 
all that it is necessary to say about it 
if the Senate itself and the people of 
the country are to become properly and 
adequately informed, in order to make 
a judicious and wise determination. 3 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am happy to 
yield to my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Can the able Sen- 
ator from Arkansas explain to the Sen- 
ate just what the purpose of the bill is? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, no 
one yet has been able to explain the 
bill and its purpose. Those who advo- 
cate the bill cannot do so. The bill has 
& title. The President and others say 
it is a voting-right bill. If that were 
all there was to the bill, it would not 
be necessary for Senators to consume 
very much time in debating it. I know 
of no person in my State—either black 
or white—who meets its qualifications. 
Those who urge passage and enactment 
of the bill will not state what is in it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is not the purpose 
of the bill to make sure that every per- 
son in every State shall have the right 
to vote? 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. T have heard that 
statement so often that I am embar- 
rassed any time anyone makes it, and I 
wonder if those who make the statement 
do not know anything more about the 
bill than that. If the right to vote were 
the only thing involved in the bill, there 
would be no objection to it in my State. 
Negroes vote in my State. They are en- 
couraged to vote. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is there any State 

in which the right to vote is denied? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I referred to my 
State. So far as I know, Negroes have 
a right to vote in every State. They 
have the right to vote. If the law is not 
being enforced, the remedy is to enforce 
the law, and not destroy or impair our 
system of government. We should not 
burn down the building merely to kill 
one rat. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe there are 
five States that still require the payment 
of a poll tax as a prerequisite for voting. 
I believe the number is five. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Would the bill re- 
peal the requirement that a poll tax be 
paid? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It would take 
much more than an answer to that ques- 
tion to say what the bill would do. 
There are powers embodied in the pill 
which might make it possible to go that 
far. It might he possible for the Attor- 
ney General to get a decree from a court 
to impose an injunction against the re- 
quirements of a poll tax, and declare it 
illegal, and declare illegal an attempt 
by State officers and election officials to 
collect a poll tax, even though that re- 
quirement might exist in the State con- 
stitution. That is how far the bill goes. 

Referring to the question of the poll 
tax, my State still has the requirement 
of the payment of a poll tax. I do not 
see anything so evil in that requirement. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I might say my own 
State had such a requirement until a 
few years ago. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not see any- 
thing so evil in it and I will tell the 
Senator why. In Arkansas the require- 
ment is the payment of $1 a year. One 
has to pay a poll tax for a year in order 
to vote. The law applies to Negro and 
white, Catholic and Protestant, and 
everyone else alike. That $1 goes into 
what is known as a common school fund 
in the State. It is apportioned accord- 
ing to school population, and the Negro 
gets the benefit of the $1 the same as 
the white man does. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My question is, Does 
the bill require the State of Arkansas to 
repeal its poll-tax law? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not know. I 
am willing to wager the Senator could 
not get an answer from the Attorney 
General as to whether it does or not. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think possibly that 
is one of the big questions that ought 
to be answered: Does the bill require 
the State of Arkansas or any other 
State to repeal its poll-tax law? My 
understanding is that the bill does not, 
and that the States would continue to 
make their own laws. 

Mr. MeCLELLAN. I hope that is true, 
T will say to the Senator, but the bill 
needs to be studied, explained, and un- 
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derstood. We cannot take for granted 
what it may do or may not do. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In other words, 
the position of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas is that, while the bill is intended to 
give everybody the right to vote, the 
Senator is questioning the language of 
the bill and what it would require. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is one aspect 
oî the question. So far as the right to 
vote is concerned, I say the States should 
prescribe the qualifications, so long as 
there is no discrimination. 

Speaking of the poll tax, I do not 
think it is a bad idea for a citizen to 
meet some minimum requirement of 
citizenship in order to vote. Registra- 
tion may be all right, but last year we 
had a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment in Arkansas to repeal the poll tax 
and institute a registration system. The 
people of Arkansas rejected the proposal. 
I took no part in it. I care not whether 
there is a poll tax requirement or a regis- 
tration requirement, so long as it is 
nondiscriminatory. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The position of the 
Senator from Arkansas is that, regard- 
less of what the laws may be, if the laws 
are not being enforced something ought 
to be done about it, but what is provided 
by the bill is not the way to do it. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I am not concerned 
about the poll tax in my State. The peo- 
ple of Arkansas have voted for it. That 
is not an important issue. As I pointed 
out, a registration system might well be 
adopted. There would be no objection 
to it so far as the Senator from Arkansas 
is concerned. 

Getting back to the bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is neither the time nor the 
place for a complete and exhaustive 
analysis of the bill. We are discussing 
primarily a motion to take up the bill, 
the question whether the Senate should 
consider it, and the time for a complete 
analysis of it will be when the bill is 
read for amendment. However, as I 
pointed out previously in my remarks, 
when there is opposition to taking up 
a bill on the calendar there should be 
compelling reasons for such opposition. 
Therefore, so the Senate and the peo- 
ple of the United States inay understand 
something of what is involved in this 
bill, and why I oppose its consideration 
without proper processing, and so that 
they may realize the desirability of tak- 
ing corrective actiom with respect to the 
bill, and curing at least some of its great 
faults and defects, I propose to discuss 
here and now some of the defects in the 
bill and some of the objections to its en- 
actment. 

First I should like to refer to some 
matters of principle. The name “civil 
rights” is an attractive label to place on 
a bill, and it holds many people today 
rather as captives to the idea. Just 
place a “civil rights” label on a bill, re- 
gardless of what is in it, and it immedi- 
ately attracts and enlists support from 
some sources. But, Mr. President, no 
bill should be enacted, no matter what 
the label, without an analysis of it and 
an effort at least to understand not only 
what it is claimed by its proponents will 
be the result of its enactment and what 
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result is intended, but actually to 
understand what its effects would be 
and what could be done if it were en- 
acted, under its terms and provisions. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, this 
bill embodies, and the arguments for it 
rest upon a great deception. It is pre- 
sented as a bill to protect voting rights. 
It is, in fact, much more than that. It 
is a device to authorize forcible integra- 
tion of the races in the South, through 
the use of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, through the jailing of 
school trustees and other public of- 
ficials, through the terrorization even 
of private citizens, with a view to break- 
ing up and silencing the expression of 
any opinion in opposition to the pro- 
gram of forced integration. 

Mr. President, if this bill does that— 
and I believe it does—then I say to this 
body and to the people of this country 
that that amounts to despotism— 
despotism, naked and ugly. 

It is what the bill really stands for in 
its present form that we should under- 
take to determine. When this bill was 
first presented last year, Mr. President, 
after a. brief study of it I told the peo- 
ple of my State that, though we had had 
many civil-rights bills in the past, this 
was one of the most vicious, most com- 
prehensive pieces of such proposed legis- 
lation ever introduced in this body. 

This is one of the most flagrant. ex- 
amples of an attempt to legislate by 
subterfuge that I have ever witnessed. 

Mr. President, I wish to mention an- 
other point of principle. Before I pass 
to that, however, I submit that while I 
have mentioned the race issue, I believe 
I am about as free from prejudice to- 
ward the Negro race, toward any race, 
toward any religion, toward anyone's 
station in life, as any other Member of 
this body. I have lived among the Negro 
race all my life. I cannot recall, though 
I have tried to, that I ever had an alter- 
cation or even had any serious disagree- 
ment, any trouble, or problem, with a 
Negro, or Negroes as such, in my life. 
I do not, therefore, speak from the 
standpoint of prejudice or enmity. But, 
Mr. President, the principles which are 
involved in this bill, and its far-reaching 
consequences if the provisions of it, as 
they are now, are enacted into law, 
are what I am concerned with. 

The bill ignores the basic constitu- 
tional principle of the preservation of 
States rights, the preservation of the 
power of a State over matters such as 
public order within its own borders. 
That is another of the major evils of the 
proposed legislation. To overthrow the 
rights of the States in any area is a 
step—and a long step, Mr. President— 
toward complete federalization, toward 
statism, toward totalitarianism. 

Another point of principle, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is that the bill would rob citizens 
of the right of trial by jury. Much has 
been said about that already, but it 
cannot be overemphasized. There are 
those who do not care. Some do not 
eare what means they employ to gain 
their particular objective in the enact- 
ment of this proposed legislation. But, 
Mr. President, there are in America today 
those who do care—who still care about 
these basic, fundamental, constitutional 
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rights guaranteed to us by our Founding 
Fathers. 

By now there should not be any doubt 
in the mind of anyone, in my judgment, 
about the underlying purposes of the 
proposal in this bill for substituting gov- 
ernment under Federal injunction for 
government under State law. The pur- 
pose is to avoid jury trials. This pro- 
posal for government by injunction in- 
sults the people of the South, because 
support of this provision of the bill nec- 
essarily implies the belief that the peo- 
ple of the South cannot be trusted as 
citizens to act as jurors, that they can- 
not be trusted to sit in judgment on fel- 
low human beings, even though this is 
one of the highest privileges and duties 
of citizenship. 

I know that many supporters of the 
bill deny that they have any such feel- 
ings or that they intend any such im- 
plications, but, notwithstanding that, it 
must be perfectly clear by now to every 
Senator who has studied the bill and fol- 
lowed the debate that if there is not mis- 
trust of the people of the South, and if 
there is not mistrust of southern juries, 
then there is no justification, no reason 
whatsoever, to support this proposal, 
which would establish government by in- 
junction, the whole purpose of which is 
to avoid jury trials in civil-rights cases. 

That has been made clear repeatedly, 
over and over again, in the course of the 
discussion. Even some of the proponents 
of the bill, Mr. President, have been 
honest enough and ingenuous enough to 
admit that that is exactly what they 
want to do. 

Mr. President, I had in mind, when I 
told my people last year in public ad- 
dresses at home about the viciousness of 
this bill, what I shall now refer to. In 
testimony before the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary on May 25, 1956—which 
will be found at pages 125-126 of the 
hearings—Clarence Mitchell, Director of 
the Washington Bureau of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, plainly admitted this 
purpose to avoid jury trials. He said: 

I think we ought to make it very clear on 
the record what everybody ought to know 
that our organization has been trying to get 
hearings and actions on this bill ever since 
the Congress started and many conversa- 
tions have been held with various people 
trying to get action. 

I think there is enough glory to go around 
and blame to go around as to who is re- 
sponsible. We don’t want to fix blame. We 
don't want a half-loaf or three-quarters of 
a loaf; we want the whole thing. 


Mr. President, I think we should bear 
in mind that the advocates of the bill, 
those who are really sponsoring it, do 
not want any compromise; they want the 
whole loaf. The purpose of this discus- 
sion is to analyze the bill so as to de- 
termine, if we can, exactly what com- 
poses the whole loaf. 

I continue to quote the testimony of 
Mr. Mitchell: 

We don't interpret S. 3718 as a half loaf, 
The Attorney General made very clear the 
practical situation we are confronted with, 
He used the illustration of Mississippi where 
we have an airtight case of individuals being 
denied a right to a voting to a grand jury 
and you cannot get an indictment. If you 
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get an indictment before a grand jury you 
can’t get a conviction. 


So, Mr. President, the whole theory is 
to circumvent our system of jurispru- 
dence, which guarantees the right to 
trial by jury, and invoke instead trial 
by the Attorney General and a Federal 
judge. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
nics] then said: 

That is what I said to Mr. Wilkins and he 
said he did not remember. 


Then Mr. Mitchell continued: 


Yes. This legislation, as I understand it, 
does not lack in strength— 


He is correct. It does not lack in 
strength— 
because as I understand judicial pro- 
cedures correctly if the Attorney General 
finds that there is a violation of the law and 
if a court duly constituted issues an injunc- 
tion telling people to cease from interfering 
with the right to vote and they continue to 
do so, they may be convicted for contempt 
and there would not be the hurdle of these 
juries that refuse to convict and grand juries 
that refuse to indict. 


Mr. President, I ask, when did the 
right of trial by jury become a hurdle in 
America? I thought it was a barrier to 
safeguard the rights, lives, liberties, and 
property of the people. But the strong- 
est advocates of the bill today term it a 
hurdle. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from North Carolina, 

Mr. ERVIN. I desire to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator a question, provoked 
by the statement which he has just read, 
to the effect that the Attorney General 
could act whenever there was a viola- 
tion of law. I ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator if the Attorney General has to wait 
until there is a violation of law. As 
a matter of fact, does not the bill pro- 
vide that whenever he thinks someone is 
about to get ready to commence to begin 
to discriminate against anyone, the At- 
torney General can bring the suit at that 
stage? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senate is defi- 
nitely correct, I do not know what kind 
of crystal ball the present Attorney Gen- 
eral has, or what kind the next one will 
have; but as I interpret the bill—and 
I do not think I am wrong—all it is nec- 
essary for the Attorney General to do is 
to decide that a law may be violated. 
He can then ask the court to grant an 
injunction against violation of the law. 
He does not have to offer proof. The bill 
provides that he may act if there are rea- 
sonable grounds for believing that a vio- 
lation of the law is about to occur. It 
does not require any standard of proof 
to establish those grounds. What would 
be required? In my judgment nothing 
would be required under the terms of 
the bill except for the Attorney General 
to file a petition so stating; and, without 
evidence, if the court wished to act upon 
that petition alone, he could do so, and 
issue an injunction. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Attorney General 
is unwilling to wait until he obtains 
some facts as a basis upon which to 
bring suit, and sues on the theory that 
someone is about to get ready to com- 
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mence to prepare to do something wrong, 
he will have to employ some very potent 
prophets and soothsayers, will he not? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
not agree with me that the whole idea 
is absurd and silly? 

Mr. ERVIN. Absolutely. 

Let me ask the Senator this question: 
The advocates of the bill say that it is 
beautifully framed, because it would 
prevent people from committing crimes. 
One part of the bill provides that the 
Attorney General may bring a suit for 
preventive relief when people have al- 
ready done the things which would be 
forbidden by the statutes proposed to 
be amended. Can the distinguished 
Senator tell me how the Attorney Gen- 
eral can prevent a crime which has al- 
ready been committed? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Of course he can- 
not. If this is to be the new approach 
to law enforcement in America—and we 
are talking about civil rights and per- 
sonal rights—why not issue a broad in- 
junction applicable all over the country, 
against the commission of any crimes? 
It seems to me that the protection of the 
virtue of womanhood in this country is 
a pretty strong civil and personal right. 
I do not know who may commit rape 
tomorrow. I do not know who is think- 
ing about it, any more than the Attorney 
General can tell, under the proposed 
statute, who is thinking about violating 
the election laws. But if we are to pre- 
vent crime by injunction, and by a de- 
vious way of getting around trial by jury 
in that process, let us blanket out all 
crime. Let us enjoin all of it. Let us 
do away with juries. If anyone com- 
mits a crime, bring him before the court 
and charge him with contempt. 

Mr. ERVIN. If I were able to accept 
the thesis of the advocates of the bill 
I would go just a little further. I would 
arrange things so that an injunction 
could be issued not only to prevent the 
commission of crime, but also to prevent 
the commission of sin. 

Then, following the idea of the advo- 
cates of the bill, I would provide that 
when a person violated a part of the 
order, namely, the injunction against 
committing a crime, the Attorney Gen- 
eral would get him; and when he violated 
the command not to sin, the Devil would 
get him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Sometimes people 
think these discussions are facetious, but 
they are not. They simply point up the 
fallacy of this kind of approach to 
serious problems. 

Mr. ERVIN. They illustrate how 
much solemn nonsense there is in the 
bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We shall never 
find all of it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very happy 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator has seen the list which was placed in 
the hearings, and which has been 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, of 
28 different cases in which the injunctive 
process may be used and contempt pun- 
ished. I am sure the Senator, being a 
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fine lawyer, differentiates between most 
of those cases and this type of case. I 
ask the Senator if he believes that there 
may be, if not a deliberate move on the 
part of a great many persons, certainly 
an indifference toward a breaking down 
of the jury system? Is it not true that 
some persons argue that the jury system 
itself is slow and inefficient, and that 
they have become impatient with it and 
are trying to break it down? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is true. 
Democracy is slow and inefficient in- 
many respects as compared with a totali- 
tarian state, but it is that slowness and 
due process which protect the liberties 
and rights of the people. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. That protection is 
interwoven into our very system of Gov- 
ernment, involving checks and balances. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Absolutely. There 
are those who criticize the jury system. 
I have known juries to make mistakes. 
Some of them have been made against 
me. Perhaps I have been fortunate 
enough to have had some mistakes by 
juries made in my favor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator always accepted the situation with 
good grace, even when the decision went 
against him. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Certainly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Because he recog- 
nized that protection as a part of the 
democratic process, and the very basis 
upon which our fine judicial system has 
been built. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Even the process 
of legislation in a democracy is slow— 
and thank God it has been slow in this 
instance. There are those who, if they 
could have done so, would have elimi- 
nated this right by decree; and had there 
not been the right of unlimited debate 
in the United States Senate, which gives 
Senators an opportunity to inform and 
educate the people as to what is in the 
bill, we might have suffered an affliction 
long ago. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wonder whether 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
read in the press the report of the speech 
made by the President of the American 
Bar Association in Texas, when he spoke, 
as I recall, to the Texas Bar Association 
only a few days ago. A part of the 
speech was read into the Recorp on Mon- 
day of this week by the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin]. The theme of his speech—and, 
as I recall, the gentleman comes from 
Pennsylvania, or at least from a North- 
ern State, and it is not a southerner— 
was on the subject of the tendency in 
this country to break down the jury 
system. Then he proceeded, in a very 
fine and strong manner, to defend the 
jury system. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I heard the dis- 
tinguished gentleman—I do not recall 
his name—on a television program about 
a week ago. I do not believe that any 
manmade system of government is per- 
fect. Ido not believe we will ever reach 
perfection in thatregard. There are im- 
perfections, of course, in the jury system, 
which finite man and the wisdom of 
finite man cannot correct. However, 
fewer injustices occur in the administra- 
tion of law under our jury system than 
would occur if we were to destroy the 
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system and place the whole power and 
responsibility of judging facts and en- 
forcing law in the hands of any one judge 
in any one district. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am sure the 
Senator has heard from time to time, 
and has read from time to time, in con- 
nection with the question before us, the 
attack on the jury system, and that the 
way to unclutter the great dockets of our 
courts, and the way to speed things up, 
is to do away with jury trials and to let 
judges make the decisions. If we thus 
seek to save time and bring about so- 
called efficiency in government, will it 
not inevitably lead to one-man govern- 
ment and dictatorship? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There can be no 
question about that. If we did away 
with the present jury system, that would 
be the result. There are those who sug- 
gest a professional jury system, the 
hiring of people and making them officers 
of the Government, or the creation of a 
professional jury system. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And perhaps hav- 
ing the jurors roam around the country, 
in the way the proposed commission is 
supposed to operate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; a commission 
is provided for in the bill. I shall hardly 
have time to make reference to it today; 
but before these discussions are over I 
may take occasion to pay my respects to 
the commission proposal. I should like 
to proceed with my discussion of the 
principles of the bill. 

I have referred to the testimony of a 
witness before the committee who re- 
garded juries as a hurdle which should 
be removed. We know now, from the 
director of the Washington bureau of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People that the 
object of the provisions in the bill for 
government by injunction is to rob indi- 
vidual States of their power and juris- 
diction to try offenders against their laws 
before juries made up of their citizens. 
As the director of the Washington bu- 
reau of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People made 
perfectly clear, the Southern States— 
and that is what he referred to, Mr. 
President, the Southern States—are the 
target of this drive to rob States of their 
constitutional rights and powers. 

Why do they not realize that the Civil 
War is over, and has been over for a long 
time? Why do they still continue to at- 
tack and smear the South? It makes me 
a little sick, Mr. President, when I see 
members of the Democratic Party, able 
as they are, stand up in the Senate and 
try to smear the South. There would 
be no Democratic Party today if the 
South had not saved it. When all else 
was against the Democratic Party, and 
when not another State in the Union 
was going Democratic, the South saved 
the Democratic Party. Yet some of the 
most vicious attacks against the South 
today are coming from men who wear 
the Democratic label. Well, we must 
meet the challenge from wherever it 
comes. 

I can tell Senators one thing, how- 
ever, and it cannot be refuted. It is that 
the South, with its Negro population, 
and with its race relations, has under the 
most extreme difficulties and handicaps, 
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made great progress since the Civil War 
came to an end. If we can keep out 
the meddlers and the agitators, and 
stop the interference, and eliminate the 
influences which care nothing for either 
race, except from the standpoint of 
political expediency—if we can elimi- 
nate all that, we will not have any 
racial problem in the South so far as 
the Negro race and the white race are 
concerned. 

Let us go a little further now, Mr. 
President. 

Patrick Murphy Malin, executive di- 
rector of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, was another who made crystal 
clear this purpose of eliminating jury 
trials. Mr. Malin testified before the 
Judiciary Committee in 1956, and his 
testimony will be found at page 137 of 
the civil-rights hearings held in that 
year. This is how Mr. Malin admitted 
the nefarious purpose of robbing south- 
ern citizens of their right to trial by 
jury: 

It’s not astonishing that many local 
citizens, who compose even Federal grand 
and trial juries, regularly refuse to indict 
or convict their friends and neighbors— 
official or private—for offenses which they 
themselves at least condone. But no self- 
respecting government, constitutionally re- 
sponsible for seeing that even its humblest 
citizen have equal protection of the laws, 
can let things rest there. Hence it would 
seem to serve both wisdom and conscience 
to have the Federal Government empowered 
to ask a Federal judge for the declaratory 
relief of an injunction against a threatened 
violation of a civil right. 

If the injunction was disobeyed, the judge 
would cite the violator for contempt of court, 
whose punishment while not severe, is real, 


Mitchell and Malin are not the only 
proponents of this bill, of course, who 
have admitted openly the objective of 
eliminating the right of trial by jury. 
Others have admitted it openly. And 
the fact is that everybody who knows 
very much about this bill at all knows 
that the purpose of these proposals with 
respect to injunctions is to take the 
question of guilt or innocence away from 
juries: in other words, to deny persons 
accused of crime the right of trial by 
jury. This is, I submit, a most unworthy 
objective, no matter what high-sounding 
reasons may be given for it, 

Mr. President, I state that the enact- 
ment of the bill now being discussed 
would be the greatest blow that has ever 
been struck against our constitutional 
and traditional jury system. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very happy 
to yield. 

Mr. THYE. Iam not so familiar with 
the South as I should like to be. The 
Senator from Arkansas has been a prose- 
cuting attorney in his State. I should 
like to ask him whether, as the usual 
thing, he selected both white and colored 
jurors in making up a jury. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is done in the 
South, and in my State. 

Mr. THYE. Would the Senator, as a 
prosecuting attorney, as the usual pro- 
cedure, draw a jury composed of as many 
colored people as white people? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No; that would not 
be done, naturally, because of the per- 
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centage difference in the population as 
between white and colored people. I 
think the best estimate on that point is 
that 22 percent of the population now 
are Negroes, and about 78 percent are 
white. I think the percentage of whites 
to Negroes who serve on Federal juries 
is about the same. 

Mr. THYE. In the event of a viola- 
tion in the field of civil rights, in a case 
involving a colored person against whom 
discrimination had been practiced by a 
white person, if the jury were composed 
entirely of white persons, would not a 
person be justified in believing that the 
jury might in some manner have a bias? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Speaking for my 
State, I could not guarantee the integ- 
rity of every person who might sit on 
any jury, and I doubt if the Senator 
from Minnesota could. But if the Sen- 
ator will permit me to comment on his 
remarks, he referred to the fact that I 
once served as a prosecuting attorney. 
I may say, without any reservation, that 
that was in the days of prohibition, and 
I had to prosecute a good many persons 
for “moonshining,” selling whisky, and so 
forth. It was much more difficult to 
get a white jury to convict a Negro than 
it was to get a white jury to convict a 
white man. If I may refer to one par- 
ticular instance, two Negroes were 
caught at a still. A white jury turned 
them loose and convicted the white man 
who had hired them, on his statement 
that they were hired. I had that prob- 
lem to contend with. I knew that ap- 
parently they were positively guilty. 

But in the South, if a white jury gets 
the impression that someone has im- 
posed upon a helpless Negro, they will 
immediately find the Negro not guilty. 
I have seen that happen many times. 

If we are going into these matters a 
little, I have said that I have no prej- 
udice against the Negro race. When I 
was practicing law, I defended a number 
of Negroes who were not able to employ 
a lawyer. I defended them without pay, 
because I believed they were innocent. 

Mr. THYE. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas is not only known to 
be a great attorney, but he is also known 
to be a very able prosecutor. I am not 
asking my questions in an effort to cast 
any reflections. I am trying to pene- 
trate the question of the judicial provi- 


sion that restsin the bill. It is a matter, 
as I see it, dealing with the civil-rights 
question. 


It is late Saturday afternoon, and here 
on the floor of the Senate my concern 
is that every man in America shall have 
equal rights as a citizen, I care not of 
what race, color, or creed he may be. 
That is the first point. The first premise 
of my public service is to try to make it 
possible that each one shall share in the 
blessedness of this Government equally 
with all others. 

In the event a person is not privileged 
to vote, he being a citizen, I shall en- 
deavor to make it possible for him to 
vote. That is the major portion of the 
legislative question with which I con- 
cern myself. That is why I asked the 
question relative to the jury. 

In the event a local question were in- 
volved in a case, or an individual were 
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not given the privilege to vote because of 
some restrictions having been imposed 
locally or statewide which prohibited 
that person’s right to vote; in the event 
the case came to trial before a jury, I 
would expect them to do right, yet they 
might believe they were doing right if 
they upheld the laws of the community 
or State, even though those laws denied 
the right of the individual to cast a vote. 
That is the only issue I see in the ques- 
tion of a jury versus a judge trial. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I cannot, without 
knowing the facts, say what a jury might 
do a year from now or 10 years from 
now, but I would risk justice in my State 
before the juries there. I would risk de- 
fending a Negro’s right in Arkansas be- 
fore a completely white jury anywhere 
in the State. I would risk defending 
him. I believe he would get a fair trial. 
But now he can be assured of having 
people of his own race on the jury. 

We do not necessarily have the ex- 
treme problem to which the Senator 
from Minnesota has referred. There 
are some counties that contain no Ne- 
groes. There are no Negro citizens in 
some counties of the State. But where 
Negroes are located, they are chosen to 
serve on petit juries and grand juries, 
and certainly to serve in the Federal 
courts. In the Federal courts, the serv- 
ice of Negroes, I think I may say with- 
out any reservation whatsoever, is some- 
what on the basis of the population, 
percentagewise. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly agree 
with the statement of the Senator from 
Arkansas concerning white juries lean- 
ing backward in the event they thought 
that an accused Negro had been im- 
posed upon. Every person who has prac- 
ticed law in the South knows that to 
be true. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We not only know 
it, but we respect it, if we expect to win 
lawsuits. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Minnesota was talking about the fear 
that a Negro might have to be tried by 
an all-white jury. Is it not true that 
the Negro does his best to make certain 
he gets an all-white jury? He is the 
one who strikes off the Negro jurors. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That has been my 
observation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It has certainly 
been mine. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN., I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I do not want the RECORD 
to show that I questioned whether the 
jury would at all times be composed of 
white persons; I only referred to the jury 
that might be considering a civil-rights 
violation. It is only in that respect that 
J raise the question. In other cases, such 
as a criminal case, or any kind of jury 
trial, or any court acbion which would 
involve anything other than civil rights, 
there is no question in my mind that the 
juries would be composed of white as 
well as colored persons. 

But in a case under this bill, involving 
strictly a violation of civil rights, I have 
a reservation as to whether the prosecut- 
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ing attorney would be drawing a panel 
consisting of a percentage of colored 
folk, if a colored person justly com- 
plained against the community or the 
State on the ground that he had been 
denied the right to cast his vote. I think 
that is the only question that is involved 
in the civil-rights issue of this bill. The 
bill deals only with that; it does not deal 
with criminal statutes, statutes regard- 
ing theft, or any other statutes or public 
laws. The bill deals only with the ques- 
tion of whether a person has been denied 
his right as a citizen in his community. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
believe the Senator from Minnesota 
should study the bill further. The bill 
is broad and very inclusive. It goes far 
beyond the right to vote. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have 
studied the bill; in fact, I have a complete 
digest of the bill, paragraph by para- 
graph. 

I am not a lawyer. I have great re- 
spect for the insight of Senators who are 
lawyers into the legal meaning of a word 
or phrase or even into the legal meaning 
of a simple sentence which on its face 
might seem perfectly clear to a layman. 
Certainly, one having a trained legal 
mind can detect meanings which I can- 
not. 

But I have had a careful digest of the 
bill prepared; and I myself have a few 
reservations about the bill. I say that 
without hesitation. 

Mr. President, I have listened carefully 
to the speeches of my colleagues on the 
bill. I have tried to consider carefully 
every word spoken on the bill by my col- 
leagues who have legal training. But I 
believe I am capable of using ordinary 
commonsense in regard to the everyday 
actions of men. I am rather familiar 
with the actions of men, because even 
when I was 13 years of age, I was pretty 
much on my own. 

Mr. President, if a case involving an 
alleged violation of a civil right were 
being tried, and if the case were based 
on an allegation that a colored man had 
been denied the right to vote in a certain 
community, if a Senator who had had 
legal training were serving as counsel in 
the case, I believe he would be very care- 
ful in regard to the selection of the jury. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I believe that any 
lawyer, handling any case at all, would 
be careful as to the selection of the jury. 
Any lawyer who represents a client has 
the duty of using his best judgment and 
his best ability in regard to the selection 
of a jury to consider the facts. That is 
true in any case. 

So far as Arkansas is concerned—I do 
not undertake to speak in regard to any 
other State—I have not heard, in years, a 
complaint by any properly qualified 
Negro who presented himself to vote at 
the polls. By “properly qualified,” I 


‘mean one 21 years of age and having 


paid the poll tax. Those qualifications 
apply to all voters in Arkansas—white, 
as well as black. Any citizen of Arkansas 
who meets those qualifications can vote. 

In the last general election in Ar- 
kansas, I believe the total number of 
voters was approximately 370,000 or 
380,000, in round numbers; and from 
50,000 to 60,000 or 65,000 of those who 
voted were Negroes. They voted in the 
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primaries, too. They are voting in both 
the Democratic and Republican prima- 
ries; and I would be surprised if many of 
them did not vote for Mr. Eisenhower 
in the general election. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, Arkansas 
has made greater gains, in recent years, 
than has almost any other State of the 
Union. I first became definitely ac- 
quainted with that fact when I was serv- 
ing as Governor of Minnesota and had 
occasion to examine the Arkansas bonds 
which Minnesota held, and had occasion 
to examine the financial statements rel- 
ative to the solvency of Arkansas and 
the progress Arkansas had made. That 
was several years ago. 

I have watched Arkansas grow eco- 
nomically as well as socially. I believe 
that only about two counties in Arkansas 
do not have mixed or integrated schools. 

Mr. McCLLELAN. Mr. President, I 
will say that integration is making prog- 
ress there. 

Mr. THYE. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We ask those who 
do not live in Arkansas to leave us alone; 
we ask them not to attempt, by means of 
a bill of this kind, to start agitating and 
stirring up trouble in our State. Such a 
development will do injury and do injus- 
tice to the people of both races. They 
are making progress, and they will solve 
the problem and will work it out. 

Mr. President, let me point out that 
the South does not respond very well to 
force and compulsion. We who live in 
the South are made in that pattern, and 
we do not like attempts at force and 
compulsion. Those who do not live in 
Arkansas should leave us alone. If that 
is done, we shall keep marching on the 
road of progress. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, certainly 
Arkansas has shown excellent judgment 
in the selection of those she has sent to 
the United States Congress. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scorr in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr.McCLELLAN. T yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to say that they were sent to the 
Senate by persons like themselves. 

In answer to our friend the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota, let me 
say that the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating thereof. 

The most recent test which gives the 
best answer to the question asked by the 
Senator from Minnesota is this: About 
5 or 6 years ago, or perhaps longer ago 
than that, the Ku Klux Klan was active 
in North Carolina, particularly in Colum- 
bus County, where there is a heavy col- 
ored population. About 65 men were in- 
dicted for crimes of violence directed 
inpart at members of the colored race. 
Some of those men were tried in the 
Superior Court of Columbus County, 
North Carolina; and some of them were 
tried in the United States district court 
of that division, which sat at Wilming- 
ton. There were convictions in virtually 
every one of the cases. Some four or five 
ot those persons, perhaps, were acquitted 
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for lack of evidence against them; they 
were acquitted on motions for nonsuit, 
which were sustained by the judge. But 
all the rest of them were convicted and 
were punished; and the leader was sent 
to the penitentiary for a number of years. 

Mr. President, ever since I first began 
to serve on the Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, and began to investi- 
gate these matters, I have not heard of 
a single case of this sort in Federal court 
where there has been an acquittal. 
Many persons state that southern juries 
will not convict; but not one case of that 
sort in Federal court in which there has 
been an acquittal has been called to my 
attention or has been cited, 

The truth of the matter is that there 
have not been prosecutions. If that is 
the fault of anyone, it is the fault of the 
Department of Justice. 

The truth of the matter is that, for 
some reason, Government lawyers like 
to be furnished with loaded legal dice. 
They want to be able to win cases on a 
preferential basis; they want to have ad- 
vantages which other lawyers do not 
possess. They do not want to have to 
stand before the law in a position equal 
to that of other attorneys, representing 
other clients. 

One of the terrible things about the 
good motives of our friends who are so 
anxious to provide equality of voting 
rights to colored people is that they seem 
to think the only way that can be done 
is by denying to the Southern States and 
the local officials in the Southern States 
equal rights before the law, in the case 
of the lawsuits in which they are 
involved. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. President, I shall proceed with 
my remarks. 

I have pointed out that the executive 
director of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union told the Judiciary Committee, 
last year, that punishment by injunction 
is not severe. The implication of his 
statement was that it is all right to 
deny a man his right of trial by jury 
if the punishment is not going to be 
severe. 

Mr. President, Senators speak of deny- 
ing a citizen the right to vote. I do not 
know which is the greater offense—to 
deny a citizen the right to vote or to 
deny a citizen the right to be tried by 
a jury. I do not know how it is possible 
to make a comparison between the im- 
portance of those two rights or between 
the dangers involved as a result of their 
denial. 

If a man is charged with a crime, and 
is about to be prosecuted for it, and is 
faced with the possibility of being con- 
victed and sentenced to prison, certainly 
the right of trial by jury is an important 
constitutional right, so far as he is con- 
cerned. 

Even though thie right to vote is an 
important civil right, yet it seems to 
me that one charged with the commis- 
sion of a crime might very well regard as 
more important his constitutional right 
of trial by jury. 

Speaking of the right to vote, Mr. 
President, sometimes I think of the right 
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to work. A man can live a happy and 
prosperous and successful life and yet 
never find voting necessary or essential 
to his happiness, prosperity, or success. 
But the great rank and file of the Ameri- 
can citizens could not very well survive 
without work. So when there is talk 
of civil rights, if we wish to draw com- 
parisons and if we wish to consider rights 
which are of the greatest importance 
to life and human welfare, then, al- 
though I favor the exercise of the right 
to vote, and although there is that right 
in my own State, and every citizen of 
Arkansas who qualifies to vote, is able 
to vote—all citizens, black and white 
alike—yet, after all, there are other 
rights which are more vital to life and 
the pursuit of happiness than the right 
to vote. Yet we hear very little about 
those rights. 

I say to my colleagues the right of trial 
by jury is a sacred constitutional right, 
which should be preserved and protected, 
regardless of what the punishment may 
be. For that matter, can we believe the 
executive director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union when he says that pun- 
ishment by injunction is not severe? Is 
a fine severe? A man can be fined by a 
judge for contempt. Is a jail sentence 
severe? It is of unlimited duration, un- 
der this bill. A man can be sent to jail 
for contempt. This bill does not even 
preserve the protection of a limitation on 
the length of a jail sentence for an al- 
leged contempt, because the provisions 
permitting the Attorney General to bring 
suit in the name of the United States get 
around that limitation, and leave no re- 
straint at all on the length of the jail 
sentence a judge may impose for an al- 
leged civil-rights violation. Under the 
bill, if it becomes law, Federal judges will 
be inflicting punishments, both fines and 
jail sentences, on citizens of the United 
States who have been denied the right of 
trial by jury which is guaranteed them 
under the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, we have heard propo- 
nents of this bill, including the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, beg the 
question on the matter of jury trial by 
asserting that there is no constitutional 
right of trial by jury in a contempt case. 
Nobody ever said there was. The evil in 
this bill is that it seeks to make contempt 
cases out of acts which constitute crimes 
under State and Federal law, and thus to 
take them from under the jurisdiction of 
the courts, under laws which provide 
that persons committing such acts shall 
be tried by juries. The bill seeks to have 
those acts tried, instead, as contempts of 
court, under mandatory injunctions pre- 
pared by the Attorney General or by 
some so-called Civil Rights Commission, 
and issued by some Federal judge. The 
purpose, Mr. President, as I have demon- 
strated, is to eliminate trial by jury in 
such cases. Now remember, the statutes, 
both State and Federal, under which 
these acts constitute crimes, are not be- 
ing wiped off the books. The acts re- 
main crimes. But this bill would make 
them also contempts, and give Federal 
courts an overriding jurisdiction, so that 
alleged offenders could not be tried under 
the statutes if the Attorney General of 
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the United States wanted them tried for 
contempt. 

Under the bill, the power given to the 
Attorney General would permit him to 
preempt the action of a State in enforc- 
ing its own laws, by getting an injunc- 
tion. If the election laws were violated 
and the local authorities under the State 
law undertook to prosecute, the Attorney 
General, under his injunction power, 
could have them tried for contempt. 
Whether that would be double jeopardy 
or not, I do not know, but there is an 
indication that it would either prevent a 
State from proceeding under its law, or 
would supersede State law, and would 
substitute a contempt procedure, and, 
therefore, if the bill would do that, it 
would certainly seem to indicate that one 
would be placed in double jeopardy, with- 
out a jury trial. 

Suppose Congress should be asked to 
pass a bill providing that whenever any 
person has engaged or is about to engage 
in any act or practice which would con- 
stitute teaching or advocating, or the 
conspiracy to teach or advocate, the 
overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence, the 
Attorney General could institute, in the 
name of the United States, a civil action 
for preventive relief, including an appli- 
cation for permanent or temporary in- 
junction, restraining order, or other 
order. The effect of such a law would 
be to make actions which now constitute 
offenses under the Smith Act the subject 
of Federal court injunctions, and there- 
fore punishable as contempts, without 
jury trials, and that is a pretty serious 
offense, a little more serious, I think, than 
denying a man the right to vote. 

Immediately, if such a proposal were 
made, there would be a great hue and 
cry that we were seeking to deprive 
Communists of their constitutional 
right of trial by jury. But I say to the 
Senate, if the Congress is to adopt any 
such principle of Government by injunc- 
tion in civil rights cases, if this principle 
of enforcement by injunction is to be- 
come accepted as a part of the American 
way, then it certainly should be made 
applicable in the field of subversion, 
where the Federal Government has the 
greatest and most direct interest in pro- 
tecting its very existence. 

Do my colleagues see where this bill 
leads? They cannot miss it if they fol- 
low it down the trail. By the same prin- 
ciple, in the trial of persons advocating 
the overthrow of the Government, the 
same persons who are insisting on taking 
away jury trials in the South would say, 
“No, we do not want to take the right of 
jury trial away from Communists. No; 
they have that constitutional right.” 

Mr, ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? ` 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas if some 
of the liberal organizations which have 
urged that the Southern States and local 
officials therein be robbed of the right 
of trial by jury would not rightly be in- 
dignant at all efforts to circumvent the 
constitutional rights of other persons, in- 
cluding persons charged with being par- 
ties to the Communist conspiracy. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 
This bill in its present form as it affects 
the right to vote or any other civil right 
or any other crime should not be passed; 
but if we are going to change our system 
of jurisprudence in this country and 
strike down the jury system, and have 
trial for contempt instead of for crime, 
why should we not have it apply to crimi- 
nals who are parties to a conspiracy to 
destroy America? Try a few of them 
for contempt, without a jury? No; those 
in favor of the bill cannot go that far; a 
Communist has constitutional rights. 
But a southern citizen—a southern white 
citizen—must not be permitted to have 
those rights. It is said he cannot be 
trusted on a jury. He sends his sons to 
foreign soils to fight against the Commu- 
nists, to fight against the conspiracy that 
would enslave the world, but when it 
comes to the question of enforcing crimi- 
nal laws, both State and Federal, it is 
said, “We cannot trust him; he is not a 
good citizen. He does not have the in- 
tegrity to observe and to enforce the 
law. So we must give him a little differ- 
ent treatment than we accord to a Com- 
munist.” Think what we are doing 
when we pass such a bill. 

I suggest, therefore, that at the proper 
time I shall offer an amendment to 
the bill which will make applicable to 
those who would engage in subversive 
activity against the Government of the 
United States—the Communists—the 
same sanctions which the bill proposes 
to make available against southerners 
who may be alleged to be violators of 
civil rights statutes. 

If we are to adopt the policy of en- 
forcement by injunction, if we are to 
substitute for indictment and trial by 
jury the device of summary punishment 
as for contempt, there is no reason why 
we should not, and every reason why we 
should, apply this sanction to the one 
field in which the Federal Government 
has the greatest interest possible, the 
interest of self-preservation, to protect 
itself against conspiracy to bring about 
its destruction by force and violence. 

If it is proper to have duly elected 
officials of sovereign States placed under 
Federal court injunction to restrain 
them against performing acts which 
might injure individuals in their voting 
rights, it is certainly proper to subject 
Communists and other subversives to 
Federal court injunctions to protect 
against actions which would injure the 
security and safety of the Government 
of the United States. As all of us know, 
the Communist conspiracy threatens all 
the basic constitutional rights of every 
citizen of this Nation, irrespective of 
race, creed, or color. 

There is no argument which can be 
made against such an amendment. Mr. 
President, no argument can be made 
against an amendment to include the 
Communist conspiracy in this device, if 
it is a good one. There is no argument 
which can be made ag such a pro- 
posed amendment that will not lie with 
equal force against the provisions of the 
so-called civil-rights bill with respect 
to enforcement by injunction. 

Now let us consider another impor- 
tant matter of principle, I have referred 
already to one of the basic principles of 
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the bill, the idea of government by in- 
junction. Parts III and IV of the bill 
provide for enforcement by injunction. 
This is a bad principle, a very bad prin- 
ciple, whether or not it involves any 
question of segregation, or any question 
of civil rights. 

Whenever there is substituted the will 
of one man—even though that man may 
be the Attorney General of the United 
States or a Federal judge—for the rule 
of law adopted by legislatures elected by 
the people, we are taking a long step 
toward despotism. 

Of course it is desirable to protect the 
right of every citizen to vote. But so is 
it desirable to protect every citizen 
against murder, rape, robbery, and man- 
slaughter. Recently, Mr. President, in 
a case which went to the Supreme Court, 
an admitted rapist was turned com- 
pletely free. We want to tighten the law 
in that respect. But now we are told 
that injunctions should be issued and 
the contempt process invoked in an effort 
to secure someone the right to vote. If 
that is good procedure, and if we ought 
to abandon all the traditions of the peo- 
ple and enter upon such a course of ac- 
tion, then why should we not include 
some of the more serious crimes? If we 
are going to have peace and tranquillity 
and law and order by injunction, let us 
make it all embracing. 

Of course it is desirable to protect the 
right of every citizen to vote. But so is 
it desirable to protect every citizen 
against other crimes. Other crimes, un- 
der existing law, are just as illegal as 
interference with the right of a citizen 
to vote under existing law. If we seek 
to stop any one of these crimes by get- 
ting an injunction against it, so that the 
commission of such crimes can be pun- 
ished as a contempt of court rather than 
be punished as a violation of the crim- 
inal statute, we shall embrace an expe- 
dient which is bad at any point in the 
field of criminal law. 

Mr. President, may I say that such 
an expedient will be a poor substitute 
for the tried and tested traditional sys- 
tem of jurisprudence in this country 
under which our Constitution guarantees 
a man who is accused of a crime the 
right to a trial by jury. If it is adopted 
at any point in that field, there is no 
reason why it should not be adopted in 
the whole field of criminal law, except 
the reason it should not be resorted to 
in any field. In fact, there is very seri- 
ous danger that if we adopt this expe- 
dient in any area, we may find it impos- 
sible to stop until it has been extended 
to virtually all crimes in the book, If 
we can have a Federal court injunction 
against commission of the crime of il- 
legally interfering with the right of a 
citizen to vote, we can have, with equal 
propriety, a Federal court injunction 
against the commission of murder within 
a particular district; or we can have a 
Federal court injunction against armed 
robbery, or against rape, or against reck- 
less driving. 

What is more, the form of “government 
by injunction” proposed in this bill is 
Federal Government, as opposed to State 
government. Any form of government 
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by injunction is bad. Federal Govern- 
ment by injunction, usurping State juris- 
diction, is particularly bad because any 
infringement of the basic principle of 
States rights, embodied in our traditional 
form of government and expressed in the 
10th amendment to the Constitution, is 
a step toward totalitarianism, toward 
the establishment of a central, mono- 
lithic state and the withering away of 
the Federal principle embodied in the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The 14th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is cited as au- 
thority for this bill. But who will say 
that the 14th amendment repealed the 
9th amendment and the 10th amend- 
ment? 

The 9th amendment, as Senators 
will remember, protects the basic rights 
of the people. It declares that: 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people. 


The 10th amendment protects the 
rights of the States. It declares: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people, 


The 14th amendment must not be 
construed as stripping the States of the 
right to control their own affairs. It 
was not intended to have any such ef- 
fect. The 14th amendment prohibits 
certain actions by States, it prohibits 
the exercise of State powers in certain 
ways, but it does not prohibit any powers 
to the States. 

What is more, the 14th amendment is 
directed at the States, as political en- 
tities. Its purpose is to restrict the ac- 
tions of the States, as such, in certain 
areas. It was not intended to apply to 
the actions of individuals not State 
officials. In fact, it was not intended 
to apply to any actions of individuals 
not done, actually or purportedly, under 
color of State authority. 

Any State law contrary to the 14th 
amendment can be declared void through 
appropriate court action. That can be 
done without any act of Congress. But 
the fact that someone may violate a 
State law which is not contrary to the 
14th amendment does not give the Fed- 
eral Government the right to move in 
and take over. Nor is forcible Federal 
intervention the cure for inadequate or 
improper administration of a State law, 
if that should be found to exist. 

As a matter of fact, there is no more 
authority for the Federal Government to 
move in and seek to rob a State of juris- 
diction in a civil-rights case, than it 
would have to take similar action in a 
murder case, a rape case, or in any 
other criminal case. 

The 14th amendment did not repeal 
the 9th amendment and the 10th amend- 
ment, and the rights of the States are 
protected by the Constitution every bit 
as strongly as the exercise of those rights 
is controlled, in some degree, by the 14th 
amendment. 

Before we stop discussing the prin- 


ciple of enforcement by injunction, there 


are a few more points I want to make. 
One of them is that it is clearly pre- 
mature to provide that the Attorney 
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General may seek an injunction before 
any offense takes place. Now, that is 
one of the things this bill does. But it 
is wholly improper. There is no use 
trying to draw an analogy between this 
kind of a situation and a situation in 
which the property right of some indi- 
vidual is protected by a mandatory in- 
junction. There is simply no similarity 
between the two cases. In the case of in- 
junctions to protect property rights, the 
action enjoined is almost always one 
which is not illegal, but which if per- 
formed would result in some irreparable 
injury to another person or persons. 
Thus, if the act should be performed, 
there would be in most cases no penalty, 
and no adequate redress. But the ac- 
tions sought to be enjoined under this 
bill are actions which do in most cases 
constitute offenses under State and Fed- 
eral law and, furthermore, actions with 
respect to which there are now statutory 
provisions affording redress to persons 
injured thereby. 

Where an act constitutes a violation of 
State law, a person performing that act 
should be tried for violation of State 
law, in State courts. So tried, the right 
of the accused to trial by jury would be 
protected. But the so-called injunctive- 
relief proposal in this bill would try 
such persons not in State courts under 
State law, but in Federal courts, for con- 
tempt of a Federal injunction. 

If a person has violated a Federal 
Jaw, he should be tried for violation of 
Federal law in a Federal court where 
his constitutional right of trial by jury 
will be protected. The injunctive-re- 
lief provisions of this bill contemplate 
that persons who have performed acts 
constituting violations of Federal law 
shall be tried, not by a jury in Federal 
court, for violation of Federal law, but 
by a Federal judge, without a jury, for 
an alleged contempt involving violation 
of a court injunction. 

This bill is bad because it rides rough- 
shod over the principle of preserving 
the rights of the States, because it ig- 
nores the time-honored and constitu- 
tional reservation to each State of power 
and jurisdiction over matters such as 
public order within its own boundaries. 
This is one of the greatest evils of this 
bill. The 10th amendment to the Con- 
stitution sought to preserve this prin- 
ciple, by declaring that: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States, respectively, or to the people. 


This bill seeks to take from individual 
States the right to try crimes under 
State laws duly enacted, laws which are 
in no way in conflict with any constitu- 
tional principle but which, in fact, are 
directly in line with constitutional pro- 
visions and were enacted for the purpose 
of complying with Federal constitutional 
provisions. 

To usurp power in this way is evil. To 
propose such uarpation is at least invit- 
ing and condoning evil. 

There is no getting away from the 
fact that what this bill proposes is that 
American citizens shall be tried in Fed- 
eral courts for violations of rules laid 
down neither by State law nor by Fed- 
eral law, but by some single Federal 
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judge; and rules which, in all probability, 
did not originate with that judge, but 
originated either with the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States or one of his 
subordinates, or with a so-called Com- 
mission on Civil Rights in Washington. 

If this bill becomes law, the Attorney 
General can go into Federal court and 
file a paper, and on the basis of that 
paper the Federal judge will have au- 
thority to lay down rules of conduct 
wich will have all the force of law, 
except that violations of those judge- 
made rules will not be tried by a jury, 
but will be tried by the judge who made 
the rules. Thus one man will decide 
what the rule is, and what constitutes a 
violation of it, and what the punishment 
for that violation should be. 

In most instances, necessarily, the 
rules laid down by some single Federal 
judge under the provisions of this law 
would parallel State law. Quite possibly 
the judge-made rules would be more 
restrictive. However that may be, un- 
der this bill, as soon as the judge-made 
rules have been issued, they will super- 
sede both State and Federal law, and 
actions which otherwise would be tried 
only as violations of applicable Federal 
or State law will become punishable as 
contempts of the court. The right of 
jury trial on the question of whether 
those alleged actions were in fact per- 
formed will have been lost; it will have 
been taken away by the enactment of 
this bill. 

Furthermore, citizens tried in this way 
for alleged contempt, on the basis of 
some act which might constitute a viola- 
tion of State or Federal law, are thus 
put in double jeopardy, contrary to the 
Constitution; for even after being tried 
and punished for contempt it seems 
possible at least that they can still be 
tried for the same acts, under the law, 
and if found guilty, can be punished 
again. 

Another matter of principle involved 
in this bill is the question of whether the 
Congress or the Attorney General or a 
Federal judge should decide when new 
penal rules are needed, and what they 
should be. 

Let us assume that it has been es- 
tablished—I do not believe it has been 
established, but let us assume for the 
sake of argument that it has been es- 
tablished—that we need more laws in 
the civil-rights field. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is up to Congress, and only Con- 
gress, to make the decision with respect 
to what laws should be passed. This 
is doubly true when imposition of pun- 
ishment on our citizens is involved. No 
matter in what field a rule of law is 
needed, no single person should ever 
make the rule, be he Federal judge, At- 
torney General, or President of the 
United States. And this is especially 
true in the case of a penal rule. 

If the Congress passes a law prohibit- 
ing certain actions which it thinks con- 
stitute invasion of the civil rights of 
individuals, the Congress will be deter- 
mining public policy with respect to such 
actions. 

By the same token, if the Attorney 
General applies to a court for an in- 
junction, as this bill proposes, and writes 
the order which he asks the judge to 
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sign, then it is the Attorney General, 
and not Congress, who is determining 
public policy. 

Mr. President, in any determination of 
public policy with respect to the pun- 
ishment of citizens of the United States 
for their actions in any respect, it is 
the Congress of the United States, and 
not the Attorney General or any other 
individual, who should make the policy 
determination. 

If the Congress thinks it has the right 
to tell the people of the South that they 
are not fit to serve on juries, to tell the 
men and women of my State and other 
States that they are to be deprived of 
their constitutional right to a jury trial 
in connection with certain offenses, that 
their State courts are to be deprived of 
jurisdiction with respect to such offenses, 
then the Congress ought, in all hon- 
esty, to seek to do this openly and di- 
rectly, instead of trying to do it indi- 
rectly, as this bill does. I do not believe, 
Mr. President, that a majority of this 
body wants to insult the people of the 
South, or deprive them of their right 
of trial by jury in any instance, or wants 
to divest State juries of their jurisdic- 
tion and deprive State courts of their 
authority under State law. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if that is what Congress wants to 
do, let us do it honestly and openly, and 
not through a device such as this bill. 

Let me raise one more matter of prin- 
ciple, and then move on to detailed criti- 
cism of the bill. The point I raise is 
one I touched upon at the beginning, 
namely, whether Congress wants to pro- 
vide at this time for using the Armed 
Forces of the United States to forcibly 
integrate the schools of the South. 

On the issue of integration, let me say 
that whether they believe in integration 
of the schools or oppose it, both the 
Negro and the white citizens of my 
State—I think I can speak for them—are 
in agreement, in that they do not want 
the power granted to any authority. 
These questions will be settled peace- 
fully, but that settlement will not be 
hastened by agitation or by Federal 
compulsion. 

This bill, Mr. President, is like an ice- 
berg. There is far more concealed be- 
neath the surface than meets the eye. 

This bill has been advanced as intend- 
ed primarily to affect the protection of 
voting rights. But this bill will affect a 
far wider field, and whether it is inten- 
tional or not, this bill would have terrific 
impact on the problem of integration of 
schools. 

Enactment of this bill would complete 
the last segment of a deviously con- 
structed but airtight legal structure 
under which the Armed Forces of the 
Federal Government could be used to en- 
force integration of schools anywhere in 
this country. 

Mr. President, if that sounds like a 
fantastic statement, it is the truth, and I 
shall proceed to demonstrate it. 

The legal structure of which I speak 
will embrace both case law and statutory 
law. And the statutory law included 
will be, in part, law that is already on 
the books, and in part, law that would be 
enacted in this bill. 

In the Brown case, which is reported 
at 347th United States Reports, page 483, 
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the Supreme Court of the United States 
held that the right to equal protection of 
the laws under the 14th amendment in- 
cluded the right to attend an integrated 
public school. We may not agree with 
that decision, which violated every prece- 
dent on the subject, but the fact remains 
that decision is the law of the land. Now, 
a statute already on the books, section 
1980 of the Revised Statutes, which will 
be found in section 1985 of title 42 of the 
United States Code, contains the follow- 
ing provision: 

If two or more persons in any State or 
Territory conspire * * * for the purpose of 
depriving, either directly or indirectly, any 
person or class of persons of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws, or of equal privileges 
and-immunities under the laws; * * in 
any case of conspiracy set forth in this sec- 
tion, if one or more persons engaged therein 
do, or cause to be done, any act in fur- 
therance of the object of such conspiracy, 
whereby another is injured in his person or 
property, or deprived of having and exercis- 
ing any right or privilege of a citizen of the 
United States, the party so injured or de- 
prived may have an action for the recovery 
of damages, occasioned by such injury or 
deprivation, against any one or more of the 
conspirators. 


Thus, under the doctrine of the Brown 
case if a Negro could show that two or 
more persons conspired to refuse or pro- 
hibit or prevent his attendance at an 
integrated public school, he could sue 
either one of them or both of them for 
damages. That is the law, that is one 
of the results of the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Brown case. 

I am hastening along. I wish to dis- 
cuss briefly part III of the bill. I shall 
not discuss part I of the bill in this ad- 
dress, but I do wish to discuss part III 
very briefly. Part III of the bill which 
is on the calendar is the provision which 
embodies enforcement by injunction. 
This part of the bill creates a new pro- 
cedural remedy, authorizing the At- 
torney General to— 

Institute, for the United States, or in the 
name of the United States, a civil action or 
other proper proceeding for preventive re- 
lief, including an application for a perma- 
nent or temporary injunction, restraining 
order, or other order. 


That is pretty broad language. I do 
not know just what is included in that 
very broad and all-inclusive terminology. 

The Attorney General is authorized to 
do this: 

Whenever any persons haye engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any persons are about to engage in any acts 
or practices which would give rise to a cause 
of action pursuant to paragraphs first, sec- 
ond, or third 


Of section 1980 of the Revised Stat- 
utes. 

I wonder how the reasonable grounds 
to believe are to be established. There 
is no requirement in the bill. There is 
no guide. No standard is set up. Rea- 
sonable grounds for whom to believe? 
The action must originate with the At- 
torney General. He is the only one who 
can file a petition. Suppose he files a 
petition and says, “I reasonably believe 
that something may happen if we do not 
obtain an injunction.” Where is the 
proof? The proposed delegation of 
power in an area where proof should be 
required is terrific. Instead of proof, 
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we are substituting the request, and pos- 
sibly the statement, of one official of 
government. We are substituting that 
for evidence which should be required 
before such an injunction is granted. 

We have already seen that under the 
paragraph designated third of section 
1980 of the Revised Statutes, as a result 
of the Supreme Court decision in the 
Brown case, a Negro has a right of ac- 
tion if two or more persons join in deny- 
ing or preventing or prohibiting his at- 
tendance at an integrated public school. 
Therefore, in any such case, under this 
bill, the Attorney General would have 
the right to go into Federal court and 
seek an injunction. Bear in mind that 
the Attorney General would not have to 
wait for local Federal court implementa- 
tion of the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Brown case; he could go ahead the 
instant the bill became law. 

If the bill should be enacted into law, 
the Attorney General could go into a 
Federal court anywhere in the country, 
whenever he found that the schools were 
not integrated, and could obtain a man- 
datory injunction requiring integration. 

We all know about the decision in the 
Brown case. It allows a reasonable time 
to solve these problems. In my State, in 
some areas, plans have been submitted 
which have been approved by the district 
Federal court, and also, as I recall, by 
the circuit court of appeals. 

The local authorities are proceeding 
in an orderly way, in an understanding 
way, and in a proper way. If the bill 
is enacted into law, it will not be neces- 
sary to wait for any procedure. The At- 
torney General can go into court and file 
an application for injunction, and say, 
“There is reasonable ground to believe 
that this school will not be integrated by 
next September, when school opens. 
Therefore, I want an injunction.” The 
injunction will be granted. There will be 
no preparation, The problems will not 
have been solved. On the first day of 
school, if the situation had not been 
taken care of, a number of fine citizens 
would be subject to being brought into 
court and arbitrarily tried, fined, and 
sent to jail for contempt of such a court 
order. 

Any injunction the Attorney General 
might obtain in that matter would of 
course be the basis for a contempt cita- 
tion, and for possible imprisonment 
without a jury trial; and in the case of 
a criminal contempt, where ordinarily 
the statutory limit for imprisonment 
would be 6 months, the lid is off under 
this bill because the Attorney General is 
authorized to bring suit for the United 
States, or in the name of the United 
States” and so the imprisonment could 
be for whatever the judge might deem 
reasonable. 

But a threat of punishment for con- 
tempt for violation of one of these in- 
junctions is not the only way it can be 
enforced. Such an injunction would be 
legal process of the court; and section 
1993 of title 42 of the United States 
Code, a statute already on the books, 
provides that: 

It shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, or such person as he may em- 
power for that purpose, to employ such part 
of the land or naval forces of the United 
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States, or of the militia, as may be necessary 
to aid in the execution of judicial process 
issued under sections 1981-1983 or 1985- 
1992 of this title, or as shall be necessary 
to prevent the violation and enforce the due 
execution of the provisions of sections 1981- 
1983 and 1985-1994 of this title. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very happy 
to yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the bill should be en- 
acted into law, could not the Attorney 
General immediately bring suits to com- 
pel the immediate integration of every 
public school in the United States, not- 
withstanding the fact that the people in 
the school districts affected, both white 
and colored, did not desire integration? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There can be no 
question at all about that. The peti- 
tion for an injunction for the protec- 
tion of an individual need not have to 
have the individual’s consent. It can be 
filed against his will. Take the case of 
a school district, for example. Perhaps 
both races are happy and satisfied with 
the present arrangement. I might men- 
tion that the South, under the law of 
the land that has prevailed in this coun- 
try for a hundred years or more, has set 
up two school systems, one for colored 
and one for white, and in some school 
districts more has been done for the 
Negroes than for the white people. 
However, even if everyone in a school 
district were satisfied with the arrange- 
ment, if the NAACP or some other lib- 
eral organization in the North could pre- 
vail upon the Attorney General to bring 
suit, that school district would be forced 
to integrate, in spite of the fact that the 
people of the district were satisfied and 
desired to work out their own problems. 

So, Mr. President, if the bill passes 
and becomes law, the Attorney General 
can go into Federal court anywhere in 
this country, wherever he finds schools 
that are not integrated, and can get a 
mandatory injunction requiring integra- 
tion. Because of the way this bill before 
us is drafted, that injunction will be is- 
sued, technically, under section 1985 of 
title 42 of the United States Code, and 
therefore the President of the United 
States, or whomever he may empower for 
that purpose, would have the right to 
enforce that injunction by using what- 
ever military forces he deems necessary. 
He could call out the militia, or order in 
the Army or the Navy or the Marines, 
and force integration with tanks and 
tommy guns, bayonets, and tear gas, if 
he deems it necessary. 

Note that the President can delegate 
this awful power; he can give it to any 
person he wishes. He can give it to the 
Attorney General, he can give it to a 
local United States attorney, or if he 
wanted to, he could give it in any partic- 
ular case to an official of the NAACP, or 
any other person he might choose. 

This, Mr. President, is the terrible 
power, the autocratic power, the dicta- 
torial power for which the President of 
the United States is asking if he is still 
insisting that this bill be enacted with- 
out substantial amendment. 

It will be said, Mr. President, that this 
power would never be used. If it is not 
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to be used, let us not grant it. Let us 
not do a foolish thing. It is stupid to 
give something if it is not needed and 
is not to be used. But I say, if we vote 
this power into the hands of the Presi- 
dent—and I am not talking about Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, because Presidents 
come and go, and so do Attorneys Gen- 
eral, as do Senators also—but if we vote 
this power into the hands of the Presi- 
dent, or give it to whomever he may des- 
ignate to exercise it, and if we enact the 
bill without amending it so as to elimi- 
nate this feature—this power—the time 
may well come when this power will be 
used, when citizens of the United States, 
no less entitled to the protection of the 
Constitution because they happen to be 
citizens of Southern States, will see the 
Armed Forces of their Government in- 
vading the streets of their quiet villages 
to carry out by force, under court order, 
the integration of their public schools. 

As I said, Mr. President, I shall omit 
discussion of part I of the bill. There 
are some elements of the so-called Com- 
mission on Civil Rights which I shall wish 
to discuss later. I shall also skip part II 
of the bill for today, but will discuss it 
later. 

PART II 

Part III of the bill embodies new and 
novel principles, which, when fully 
understood, are absolutely shocking. 
This is the heart of the measure. Here 
we have the proposal for “government 
by injunction.” The two new sections 
which are here proposed to be written 
into law would put the Attorney General 
in a position to ask that the order of a 
Federal judge be substituted for the 
provisions of the law itself. 

This section would give the Attorney 
General the right to institute a civil 
action, either in the name of the United 
States but for the benefit of some “real 
party in interest,” or for the benefit of 
the United States, not only for the re- 
covery of damages, but for “redress or 
preventive relief including an applica- 
tion for a permanent or temporary in- 
junction, restraining order, or other 
order.” 

Now, let us look at this provision a 
little more closely. Under existing law, 
a private individual can bring only an 
action for damages. Furthermore, he 
can bring his action only when there has 
been an overt act in furtherance of the 
alleged conspiracy. Now it is proposed 
by the legislation here before us to let 
the Attorney General bring an action not 


-merely for damages, but for “redress, or 


preventive relief” and the Attorney Gen- 
eral is to be authorized to bring this 
action without any overt act having been 
performed, because he can bring it 
“whenever there are reasonable grounds 
to believe that any persons are about to 
engage in any acts or practices which 
would give rise to a cause of action” 
under what is the existing law. How is 
it going to be Getermined what consti- 
tutes reasonable grounds to believe that 
any particular individuals are about to 
engage in any act or practice in further- 
ance of a conspiracy? Presumably, the 
Attorney General will exercise his opin- 
ion and tell the court what his opinion 
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is, and the court will then act on the 
basis of that opinion. 

I have pointed out that to empower 
the Attorney General, in the name of the 
United States, to institute civil actions 
or other proceedings for redress, pre- 
ventive relief, temporary injunction, re- 
strictive order or other order, and even 
before State remedies have been ex- 
hausted, would devastate the principle 
of States rights. 

Further, it will afford to certain 
groups of citizens, free of cost, all legal 
representation and costs of litigation, 
while creating cost for legal services and 
litigation so far as States and their offi- 
cers and agents are concerned. 

It will mean that the Attorney General 
may institute litigation without the 
knowledge and even without the consent 
of the person designated as the party in 
interest. 

The party in interest may feel that 
he has no complaint, but some pressure 
organizations can insist that he does, and 
be free to importune the United States 
to institute proceedings under this bill. 

Another factor in this situation which 
gravely troubles me is that the proposed 
new language in section 121 of this bill 
would let the Attorney General move 
into a situation where an aggrieved per- 
son had already brought a civil action in 
his own name under the existing law, and 
the Attorney General could take that 
situation out of the hands of the ag- 
grieved person, and into a Federal court 
in the name of the United States, and 
could ask and get relief other than or 
different from the relief sought by the 
person actually aggrieved or injured. 
Certainly there should be at least a re- 
quirement that the Attorney General 
bring no action in the name of any indi- 
vidual without the consent of that indi- 
vidual. And certainly, there should be 
a provision restricting the right of the 
Attorney General to bring an action in 
the name of the United States which 
would tend to displace or prejudice an 
action already brought by an injured 
party. 

Thus, this language, if written into 
law, could have the effect of amplifying 
every existing statute affecting civil 
rights, so as to give it prospective as well 
as retrospective effect. 

In the judicial philosophy of the pres- 
ent day, there is already entirely too 
much of the feeling that “the law is what 
the judges say it is.“ Judges and courts 
should interpret the law; they should 
not make it. Nor should they reserve to 
themselves nor attempt to exercise the 
right to change it, under the guise of 
“interpretation.” The theory that courts 
and judges can and should make crimi- 
nal law, by the device of issuing injunc- 
tions, goes a step further, and it is a very 
long step, toward upsetting the balance- 
of-power principle which has had a large 
part in helping keep this Government 
alive for more than 17 decades, and sub- 
stituting a government of men for the 
government of law which has been our 
pride and boast. 

PART IV 


Now we come to part IV of this bill, 
entitled “to provide a means of further 
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ct and protecting the right to 
vote.” 

This part of the bill would amend the 
present section 1971 of title 42, United 
States Code, by adding three new sub- 
sections. 

Several of the evils which I have 
pointed out in connection with other por- 
tions of this bill are gathered together 
within this part of the bill. We have 
the proposal for enforcement by injunc- 
tion. We have the substitution of the 
Attorney General’s fears for the fears of 
any party aggrieved or likely to be ag- 
grieved. We have the substitution of 
the Attorney General's judgment for 
presentment or indictment. We have 
the determination of questions of per- 
formance of acts which constitute viola- 
tions of law, not in a criminal court but 
in a civil proceeding and without a jury. 
Thus, we have also further interference 
with the constitutional right of trial by 
jury. And we have complete flouting of 
State law, complete ouster of State ju- 
risdiction, even where it may have at- 
tached in a criminal case. 

What else does this proposed new sub- 
section do? 

This is a question impossible to an- 
swer, because the new language is so 
broad, so sweeping, that it cannot be 
predicted with any accuracy just how 
it will be interpreted or construed. 

This proposed new subsection would 
make it unlawful for any person to at- 
tempt to coerce any other person for the 
purpose of causing such other person to 
vote for, or not to vote for, any candidate 
for a series of named offices. 

The question of what acts would con- 
stitute a violation of the statute offers 
a fertile field for speculation. Again, no 
guide or standard is set up. 

If I suggested in a campaign that if 
my opponent were elected, there would 
be a great depression—and I have heard 
such things suggested in this country in 
campaigns—would that be coercion? 
Would it be intimidation? Would it be 
instilling fear? Would it be a violation 
of the proposed law? I do not know. 
No one else does, I do not know how 
the Supreme Court would interpret it. 

Equally speculative is the question of 
what constitutes intimidation or at- 
tempted intimidation, or threat or at- 
tempted threat, for a like purpose—that 
is, for the purpose of causing a person 
to vote for, or not to vote for, any candi- 
date. 

Would a candidate for public office 
who stated in a public speech that the 
election of his opponent would cause 
chaos be guilty of intimidation, or at- 
tempted intimidation, or of threatening 
or attempted threatening, or of coercion 
or attempted coercion? There is no 
doubt that he would be trying to cause 
other persons not to vote for his oppo- 
nent, but to vote for himself. 

Suppose there should be an election in 
the city of New York involving the issue 
of the fiuoridation of city water. Sup- 
pose one of the candidates were an advo- 
cate of fluoridation, and the opposing 
candidate took the position that fluori- 
dation of the water would be unsafe, and 
said it would mean the poisoning of the 
life stream of the children, who years 
later would suffer if fluoridation were 
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adopted. He might be telling the truth, 
or he might not be telling the truth. It 
might be his honest opinion, however. 
Medical experts differ on that question. 
Would that be intimidation? Would it 
be coercion? Would it be a threat? 

Are we going to deny the right to have 
open discussion of public issues in this 
country? If the act is to apply to one 
section, it ought to apply to all sections 
of the country. 

Since the opposing candidate, in the 
case I have assumed, was pledged to 
fluoridation, would not this amount to 
an attempt to intimidate or threaten the 
voters into withholding their vote from 
that opposing candidate? Should such 
a situation constitute a violation of Fed- 
eral statute? 

Suppose a candidate for public office 
has expressed his support of the princi- 
ple embodied in so-called right-to-work 
legislation, and is an open advocate of 
such legislation. Would a union which 
asked its members to vote against that 
man on the ground that his election 
would threaten their union security and, 
indirectly, they very livelihood be guilty 
of a violation of the proposed new sub- 
section we are here considering? It 
might well be, if we enact this section 
in its present form, 

Examples could be multiplied, but I 
think the point is clear: None of us knows 
what will be accomplished if this pro- 
posal is written into the statutes of the 
country. We might be doing vast mis- 
chief by writing this provision into law. 
I think we should know a great deal more 
about it than we do now, and about how 
it will be construed, before we give it 
our support. I think we should take the 
time to write a provision which will ac- 
complish precisely what we want accom- 
plished and nothing more. This provi- 
sion as it stands is likely to accomplish 
far more, in many ways, than any of us 
here is willing to say he desires. 

Let us consider the provisions of the 
proposed new subsection (c). This sub- 
section would give the Attorney General 
the right to sue for an injunction. It 
would also give him a number of other 
rights. It would give the Attorney Gen- 
eral the right to take enforcement out 
of the hands of the States, into his own 
hands; to take it away from State courts, 
and put it in Federal courts. It would 
give the Attorney General the right to 
ignore a citizen who was aggrieved or 
thought himself aggrieved by some civil- 
rights violation, and to proceed in the 
name of the United States in such a way 
as to nullify and negative any action that 
individual might have taken, or might 
have decided to take, for himself. And 
it would authorize the Attorney General 
to do this without even consulting with 
the party aggrieved. 

In connection with this proposed grant 
of power to the Attorney General, this 
bill is a little bit like the Lord. It giveth, 
and it taketh away. Under the preced- 
ing section—section 122 of part III of 
this bill—individuals would be given the 
right to sue for damages, or equitable 
or other relief, if they considered their 
civil rights to have been invaded. Then 
under the proposed new subsection (c) 
of section 131, which we are now consid- 
ering, the Attorney General is given the 
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right to bring an action which would 
supersede whatever action the individual 
might have brought, and either put him 
out of court altogether, or at least take 
away from him the right to control his 
own lawsuit. 

The third new subsection which is pro- 
posed, subsection (d), specifically directs 
the district courts to exercise jurisdiction 
over actions brought by the Attorney 
General under the preceding subsection, 
“without regard to whether the party 
aggrieved shall have exhausted any ad- 
ministrative or other remedies that may 
be provided by law.” 

As I believe I have pointed out already 
in connection with a similar provision in 
another part of the bill, this means not 
only that the United States could pro- 
ceed—that the Attorney General could 
proceed—without the necessity of paying 
any attention to State laws which might 
provide administrative or other reme- 
dies; it also means that if the party 
aggrieved is an individual, and the At- 
torney General decides he is going to 
file an action, it does not make any dif- 
ference what the individual may have 
done or what he may do; the Federal 
court is going to take jurisdiction of the 
Attorney General’s action, and proceed 
with it. 

Under the proposed law, anyone who 

is aggrieved, anyone who has a cause for 
redress or action, anyone whose rights 
have been trespassed upon or taken away 
or denied, is not required to pursue the 
normal remedies of law laid down for 
him and afforded him and other citizens. 
The State laws can be bypassed com- 
pletely. The Attorney General, without 
the consent of anyone, or at the request 
of oof can go into a court and bring 
suit. 

A case was decided about a year ago, 
I think, known as the Nelson case. In 
that case the Court held that because of 
the Smith Act, and the amendments 
which have been adopted to it, the Fed- 
eral Government entered into the field 
of subversion and the protection of the 
country from spies and saboteurs; and 
that having done that, the State laws 
have been superseded. ‘Therefore, one 
could not be tried and convicted under 
a State law for such an offense. 

We shall be taking a great deal of 
power away from the States under the 
proposed legislation. We shall be tak- 
ing much power away from State legis- 
latures and from the executive and the 
enforcement officers and the people of 
the States. We are by this bill pro- 
posing to supersede, to enter into, and 
to preempt the field of election law en- 
forcement and to take that right away 
from the States. If the bill does not 
actually do that, it comes so near to doing 
it that only an amendment here or there 
would cause it to have that effect. The 
bill goes almost that far, if it already 
does not go that far. 

There are many sources in this coun- 
try which will be pressing for the whole 
loaf, as they refer to it. If they find 
that the bill is not the whole loaf, they 
will be pressing for the whole loaf. It is 
a dangerous bill to enact. 

This is about as highhanded a pro- 
cedure as I have ever seen proposed by 
a statute. How can anyone support the 
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myth that this bill is intended for the 
protection of individual citizens, when it 
is perfectly clear that the major effect 
of these proposed new provisions is to 
give a vast and arbitrary power to the 
Attorney General, in derogation of any 
rights of the individual citizen, to such 
an extent as to permit the Attorney 
General to ignore him altogether. 

Let me point out also that here again 
we have a provision which could and 
would operate to deny jury trial to an 
individual who allegedly violated an in- 
junction issued by a Federal judge at 
the Attorney General's request. 

Now let us look at the standard which 
is set up as the basis on which the At- 
torney General may bring his action. 
The requirement is that some person 
has engaged, or there are reasonable 
grounds to believe that any person is 
about to engage, in any act or practice 
of a certain class. 

It is easy enough, perhaps, to deter- 
mine whether a person has engaged in 
some particular act. To determine 
whether a person is about to engage in 
a particular act is a much more difficult 
matter. Unless the person directly de- 
clares his intention to perform the act, 
it is always a matter of opinion, neces- 
sarily not based on knowledge, whether 
he is going to perform it at all. 

But we are not in this subsection con- 
fined to the performance of acts. There 
is also the question of engaging in any 
practice. ‘The question of whether a 
person has engaged in a practice is far 
more difficult than the question of 
whether he has performed an act, be- 
cause a practice necessarily implies a 
long-continued course of conduct. But 
we are not in this proposed new subsec- 
tion limited even to the question of 
whether a person has engaged in a prac- 
tice. The standard includes the ques- 
tion of whether any person is about to 
engage in a practice. How in the world 
can this be demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of any court? To say that a person 
is about to engage in a practice is to say 
that a person is about to persist in a 
long-continued course of conduct. But 
without prescience, how can we have 
even reasonable grounds to believe that 
the person will live long enough to en- 
gage in such a course of conduct? How 
can we have even reasonable grounds to 
believe that he will perform repeated acts 
of a similar nature? How can we know, 
really have reasonable grounds to believe 
anything at all about what an individual 
will do over a sufficient period of time to 
constitute a practice? Remember, we 
are not necessarily dealing here with a 
question of a man who has already been 
engaging in a practice; we are concerned 
with the question of a person who is 
about to engage in a practice. It is ab- 
surd to think that this is a standard 
1 would support a criminal prosecu- 

on. 

But that is the rub: It is not necessary 
that this standard be sufficient to sup- 
port a criminal prosecution, because no 
criminal prosecution is intended here. 
What is intended is a prosecution—or 
‘persecution—for contempt of court. 
It is not a jury which is going to decide 
Whether this standard has been met. 
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It is the Attorney General, in the first 
instance, and some Federal judge, in the 
second instance. And these two men 
are going to move together toward the 
ultimate punishment of individual citi- 
zens of the United States without indict- 
ment, without trial by jury, in short, 
without the elementary protections to 
which every citizen has a basic consti- 
tutional right. This is not just mis- 
chievous. This is vicious. 

We see, now, that the provisions of this 
proposed new subsection (c) are in effect 
a sort of hunting license issued to the 
Attorney General, a declaration of open 
season for birdshot blasts at the civil 
rights of citizens whose way of life or 
whose style of thinking is not approved 
by the Attorney General or his party. 
What this proposed new subsection says, 
in effect, is “if you think you can find a 
Federal judge who will give you a deci- 
sion, you can sue just about anybody in 
the jurisdiction of his court.” That is 
what this subsection means. That is 
what the principle of “enforcement by 
injunction” means. 

I shall discuss the bill much further 
if and when the Senate determines to 
bring the bill before the Senate and give 
the Senate an opportunity to offer 
amendments. But before I close, I 
should like to discuss, for a moment, the 
effect of the proposed new subsection 
(b) and the proposed new subsection 
(c) considered together. It seems clear 
to me that the provision for issuance of 
an injunction to prevent any attempt 
under color of law to interfere with the 
right of any person to vote is nothing 
less than an effort to give Federal courts 
the right to adjudicate in advance the 
question of eligibility or qualifications 
of a voter under State law, or perhaps 
even without regard to State law, where 
such determination properly should rest 
with State courts. 

Suppose a State law provides for an 
illiteracy test to be applied by State 
officials of a designated class to all ap- 
plicants for registration to vote. Under 
the language we have now before us, if 
we should enact it, the Attorney Gen- 
eral could seek an injunction or a 
declaratory order which would state 
either that certain named individuals, 
or that all persons of a certain class, 
were in fact eligible and qualified to vote. 
The election officials whose duty under 
State law would be to apply the literacy 
test, could be enjoined by a Federal judge 
from administering that State statute. 
Or the United States attorney could 
seek preventive relief in the form of 
a mandatory injunction to require all 
Officials of the class stipulated by the 
State statute to declare eligible and 
qualified either particular individuals, 
or even all voters of a particular class, 
within their respective jurisdictions. 
This would amount to a complete ouster 
of State jurisdiction; and that, maybe, 
is exactly what the knowledgeable pro- 
ponents of this bill want to accomplish. 

Remember that “acting under color of 
law” does not mean “acting under some 
sham which is not a real law;” it means 
acting under law whether or not the law 
is valid. So we see that the proposed new 
subsection (b) purports to declare that 
no law, even though passed by a sovereign 
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State and pursuant to the constitutional 
right of that State to declare the qualifi- 
cations for electors within its boundaries, 
shall have the right to coerce any person 
not to vote. If this provision should be 
enforced in that way—and you can de- 
pend upon it, if it is enacted into statute 
the Attorney General will try to enforce 
it that way—the States would be directly 
deprived of a power vested in them by the 
Constitution, But that causes no con- 
cern to those who know what is in this 
bill and are still for it. They know that 
this bill will strip individuals of their 
rights to trial by jury. They know that 
this bill would strip State courts of their 
jurisdiction and their authority. They 
know that this bill would substitute the 
rule of individuals—often only two indi- 
viduals, the Attorney General of the 
United States and some Federal district 
judge—for rule by law and under law. 
They know that this bill would abrogate 
States rights. They know that this bill, 
if enacted and made operative, would 
establish the precedent for an American 
Gestapo, for centralized police power, for 
regimentation, for developing here be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific 
Oceans, and between Canada on the 
north and Mexico on the south, our own 
particular variety of totalitarian state. 
They know these things; but they seem 
not to be concerned. 

I am concerned; and I say that the 
people of this country are most vitally 
concerned. This bill, as I have repeat- 
edly stated, is aimed at the South; but 
if it is enacted, it will not be the rights 
and privileges of the South and of south- 
erners alone which will be violated. On 
the contrary, many of the imporant con- 
stitutional rights of every American citi- 
zen will have been weakened, threatened, 
undermined, or overridden. In the name 
of protection of civil rights, this bill will 
do far more harm to far more civil rights 
than it will ever protect. 

Mr. President, I shall have more to say 
about the bill if it is taken up for con- 
sideration by the Senate. When it is 
open for amendment, I shall hope to 
analyze specific provisions of the bill and 
to talk about other titles and parts of it 
which I have not discussed today. I 
shall offer specific amendments to cure 
i some of the major defects of the 

I shall not offer the amendments now. 
I have only pointed out today in a pre- 
liminary way some of the dangers of the 
bill, and some of its evils. I know I am 
not alone in this matter. Other Sena- 
tors also will wish to give careful con- 
sideration to the bill and to offer their 
own criticism and their own suggestions 
for amendments. 

For the time being, therefore, I shall 
suspend my own discussion of the bill; 
but I shall resume it. I shall again and 
again and again urge my colleagues to 
awaken to the dangers which are in- 
herent in the bill—dangers, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which should be alarming to every 
one of us; and they are, to those who 
recognize them. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, today I 
have a very distinct honor in taking part 
in the debate on the civil-rights bill. 
That is because I happen to be the only 
nonlawyer among the southern Members 
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of the Senate who has taken part in the 
debate; all other southern Senators who 
have participated in the debate are very 
distinguished lawyers in their own right. 

In fact, Mr, President, I was sent here 
by my constituents to try to break Cousin 
Ezra from sucking eggs. Also, our people 
knew they had a good lawyer in Sam 
Ervin, and knew there was no need to 
waste their energies by sending two 
lawyers to the Senate. So the rougher 
element just elected me to the United 
States Senate. [Laughter.] 

Speaking of the rougher element brings 
to my mind a story about Fayetteville, 
N.C. Captain Rose, who now has passed 
to his reward, had a colored boy who was 
running the elevator. Captain Rose 
noticed that the folks around there had 
been calling the boy “Deacon.” So the 
captain asked the boy, “Just why do they 
call you ‘Deacon’?” 

The colored boy replied, “Cap'n, I is a 
deacon.” 

“How come?“ asked the captain. As 
many times as I have gotten you out of 
jail on Monday morning for your carous- 
ing around on Saturday night, and for 
other causes, just why did they elect you 
a deacon?” 

The boy said, Cap'n, that’s very easy. 
The rougher element in the congrega- 
tion just riz up and demanded recogni- 
tion.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, that is just what hap- 
pened in North Carolina in my case; they 
did not see any reason for wasting their 
energy by electing two lawyers to the 
Senate, and they let the rougher ele- 
ment be recognized. So they just “riz up” 
and elected me to the United States Sen- 
ate. [Laughter.] 

As I have said, I was sent to the Senate 
mainly to break Cousin Ezra from suck- 
ing eggs. But I am having a hard job 
of it; he just does not want to be broken 
of the habit. But I think it would do 
good to break him of it. 

Then, too, I want to mention one 
thing about Senator Ervin. I might refer 
to the trials, by juries in State courts 
and by juries in Federal courts, of those 
who had been operating in that area in 
the Ku Klux Klan. At that particular 
time I happened to be the Governor of 
the State, and I know about this matter 
as well as does any other Member of the 
Senate. In fact—although probably this 
is not the right place to tell about it— 
my grandfather was a member of the 
Ku Klux Klan; and although I have been 
invited to join, I never joined. As Gov- 
ernor, I was there to uphold the law of 
my State and to see to it that every per- 
son—be he a white man or be he a 
colored man—had his rights in court, and 
to see that they were protected. And 
I stood by the colored man, always, and 
will continue to, in this respect. 

Some have taiked about money to 
run a campaign. A little later in what 
I have to say, I shall develop that point. 

Speaking of money with which to run a 
campaign, Mr. President, the colored peo- 
ple contributed to my campaign just as 
well as the others did; and I always took 
their contributions; I never deny that. 
But I reported them. I shall have an- 
other campaign, some day; and any time 
anyone wants to join in on that phase of 
it, I will accept the contribution. 
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[Laughter.] But I will report it, too— 
unless the Congress finds some way so 
that I do not have to. [Laughter.] I 
leave that up to the person who is going 
to do the contributing. I will report the 
ö if he does not do it other- 


I have said that my grandfather was 
a member of the Ku Klux Klan. In that 
day and time, my grandfather, who was 
a crippled man, was arrested. As a 
crippled man, he had to walk 40 miles. 
As a result of that walk, he had to have 
his leg taken off. That was before the 
day of anesthetics; and as a result of 
that, he died. I wish Sam Ervin were 
in the Chamber now, because he can 
vouch for that, since the Kirk army that 
came into my county of Alamance, went 
pent through his town of Morgantown, 

Os 
Many people do not understand why 
it is that both the Republicans, the 
Democrats, the colored people, and the 
Indians there have always voted for me, 
in my home county of Alamance, and 
always will, I think, unless the new gen- 
eration that is coming on does not 
understand how we came to get our 
liberty and how we have maintained it 
in the Southern States. The people 
there know about my grandfather. 
They recall the times when, in the gar- 
ret of the old home where I lived, and 
where I was born and reared, my grand- 
mother and other women in the com- 
munity met—in what we call the garret 
of the house; I do not know whether 
some Senators are familiar with that 
expression, But it was on the third 
floor, and they met by candlelight, in 
the daytime, to make the hoods the Ku 
Klux people wore. 

I asked for information as to how 
many members of the Ku Klux there 
were in my State while I was governor. 
I know the State bureau of investigation 
at that time knew of 600 Ku Klux mem- 
bers in the State of North Carolina. We 
have the Patriots which is an offspring 
of the Ku Klux. The program is exactly 
the same in that the people who are in 
the organization sincerely feel it is the 
only way to maintain the traditional 
social order. It is sponsored by many 
of the same folk. 

I merely give that information for the 
benefit of my colleagues who cannot un- 
derstand why, in a Southern State, one 
cannot be elected for office if he does not 
support the South in its position. I 
know that. Anybody from the South 
would know it. When people from the 
North come to the South and talk to us 
about what we ought to do, we think of 
the old carpetbaggers who were rank 
poison to the South. In fact, I was 21 
years old before I knew the term “damn 
Yankee” was two words. [Laughter.] 
That is the truth. 

It is not good to rehash the Civil War 
now. That experience is so deeply in- 
grained in us that a man in the South 
will never get very far if he supports any 
program which is different from what 
the majority in the South wants. 

I see present in the Chamber the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE]. I have been listening to some of 
the points he has made. If he wants to 
get the full answer about how the South 
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feels, I remind him that he was very kind 
one time to a newspaper reporter from 
North Carolina who was in his State. 
Her name was Lois Byrd. A year later I 
had her as my secretary. I would like 
to have the Senator from Minnesota 
write to her and find out how near what 
I am saying is to the truth, because I 
think he believed her more than he ever 
has believed me at any time. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Not for a moment. Let 
me get through my statement. I shall 
yield after I get through the general 
subject. 

Mr. THYE. The general subject re- 
oO to Miss Byrd or the entire sub- 

ect? 

Mr. SCOTT. It is all inclusive. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I fear that 
I cannot remain that length of time in 
the Chamber, but inasmuch as my good 
friend has referred to me, if he will 
pardon me, I should like to refer to the 
young lady to whom the distinguished 
Senator has referred to, Miss Lois Byrd. 
At the time I was Governor of Minne- 
sota she was assigned to the Minnesota 
State Capitol to gather the news. We 
of the North, of course, can distinguish 
a southern voice and a southern expres- 
sion just about as rapidly as those in 
the deep South can distinguish us from 
the North, and we commenced to call 
that young lady Honey Child,” because 
of her very pleasing ways and because 
of her southern drawl, and because of 
the honey sort of an expression the peo- 
ple of the Deep South can so often bring 
forth. I emphasize the words “that 
honey sort of an expression the people of 
the Deep South can so often bring forth.” 

She was one of the most delightful 
persons I ever met. She was a source of 
pleasure to us about the Capitol. In 
the wintertime when she came into the 
building on one of our bitter, cold, 30- 
degree-below-zero mornings, the way she 
would refer to those cold mornings 
would be something we would remember 
all day. Just to listen to her would 
really make us forget all about the cold 
weather. 

Later on I received a letter from her 
telling me that she had been in the 
office of the Governor of North Carolina 
as secretary and doing public-relations 
work, and that the Governor was coming 
to Washington as a Member of the 
Senate. Miss Byrd in her letter to me 
introduced me to the Senator, and I 
now serve on the same committee as the 
Senator does, the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

The Senator need not ever apologize 
for the sort of representation he gives 
his State in the United States Senate. 
He may not be a qualified attorney, as 
his colleague [Mr Ervin] is, but he will 
take care of himself and he will take 
care of the people of his State. They 
need never worry about that. Isay that 
most emphatically. The people of his 
State need not worry about the kind of 
representation the Senator is giving 
them, not only with respect to agricul- 
ture but with respect to every other 
phase of service he is rendering in the 
Senate. It has been a delightful ex- 
perience and it has been a privilege to 
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serve with the Senator from North Caro- 
lina on the Senate Agriculture and For- 
estry Committee. I know his people re- 
gard the Senator as having been one of 
the outstanding governors of their 
State. The Senator did not come to 
the Senate as representing any specific 
group; he came as representing his 
State, and he is doing a very excellent 
job of it. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator 
very much. If I had written that com- 
pliment out for him, I do not believe I 
could have done any better. [Laughter.] 

Mr. THYE. I have said nothing but 
the truth. 

Mr.SCOTT. My colleague from North 
Carolina [Mr. ErvIN] is now in the chair 
as Presiding Officer. I think all my col- 
leagues will realize, before the debate is 
over, that I may not be a member of the 
bar, but I have been invited by several 
folks to go there. I know my colleague 
is going to give them a lesson in the law, 
because he knows his law. I told my 
people there was no need of wasting 
their time by sending another lawyer to 
the Senate, because Senator Ervin could 
take care of himself and other people, 
too. 

Mr. President, Senators on both sides 
of the aisle, and indeed, the entire Na- 
tion owe a great debt of gratitude to such 
outstanding scholars and statesmen as 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusskLLI, the senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], and the other Sen- 
ators who have given us the benefit of 
penetrating analyses and interpretations 
of the bill we are being asked to consider. 

As his colleague and fellow North Caro- 
linian, I want to tell the Members of the 
Senate, and people everywhere, that the 
Nation is fortunate to have in public 
service a man of Senator Ervin’s knowl- 
edge and capabilities. 

Mr. President, from the day when my 
father first led my faltering boyish steps 
into the Sundayschool room I have been 
confused as to the meaning of the words, 
“unforgivable sin.” 

Throughout the years I have wondered 
if those words are not deeply involved in 
hypocrisy and intellectual dishonesty. 

Of this I am not positive. I am con- 
vinced, however, that the so-called civil- 
rights bill we are now considering is 
steeped in hypocrisy and cloaked in intel- 
lectual dishonesty. 

I feel that my fears are shared by the 
President of the United States. With- 
in the last 2 weeks, in a press conference, 
President Eisenhower candidly admitted 
that he was confused over some of the 
provisions of the bill. 

The President said he was asking At- 
torney General Brownell to interpret 
these provisions for him. The President 
said that his idea of a civil-rights bill 
was one that established and preserved 
the rights of all Americans to vote. 

It is not strange that the President 
is confused over some of the provisions 
of this so-called civil-rights bill, par- 
ticularly in view of the behavior of the 
Attorney General when he appeared be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee to 
give his testimony on similar proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. Brownell time and time again 
ducked explaining one of the most basic 
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provisions of the measure, the provision 
designed to empower the President to 
send Federal soldiers, armed with bayo- 
nets, into the Southland to enforce inte- 
gration. 

Why do not the proponents of this 
bill, who claim they are representing 
the views of the President, come clean” 
with the people of America, “come clean” 
with themselves, and admit their true 
purpose? 

Why do they not truly represent the 
President they claim to serve, and limit 
their bill to the objective the President 
has said he seeks, namely, the establish- 
ment and preservation of equal voting 
rights for all Americans? 

Regardless of partisan politics, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower is an honorable man, 
even though at times he is confused. 
And I cannot believe that he had his 
tongue in his cheek when, in 1948, as 
Chief of Staff, he testified before the 
Senate Armed Forces Committee, on the 
question of segregation. 

But I do believe— 


stated General Eisenhower in testify- 
ing on the problems encountered in the 
Armed Forces in connection with en- 
forced desegregation— 

if we attempt merely by passing a lot of 
laws to force someone to like someone else, 
we are just going to get into trouble. 


General Eisenhower also testified— 


I believe that the human race may finally 
grow up to the point where it will not be 
a problem. 


The General was eternally right when 
he testified that the problem will be 
solved finally. And he was also eter- 
nally right when he stated that we are 
going to get into trouble if we attempt, 
by passing a lot of laws, to force some- 
one to like someone else. 

That was the man Eisenhower speak- 
ing. That was the soldier Eisenhower 
speaking. And during his recent press 
conference, it was the same man, the 
same soldier, lately become President of 
the United States, speaking when he 
stated that the only civil-rights bill he 
was interested in was one that would 
establish and preserve the voting rights 
of all Americans. 

Why, I ask, Mr. President, did not the 
proponents of this vicious, punitive bill 
write into it—before they served it up— 
a provision reaffirming the age-old 
Anglo-Saxon principle that every man, 
whether he be white or Negro, is entitled 
to the inalienable rights of being con- 
fronted by his accuser and of a trial by 
jury? 

I ask you, too, Mr. President, why did 
these worshippers at the shrine of car- 
petbaggers, these advocates of legal 
lynching, not write into the bill a prohi- 
bition against sending into the homes, 
market places, and churches of 40 mil- 
lion people soldiers armed to the teeth, 
to enforce upon a peaceable people of 
two races a way of life which a majority 
of neither wants? 

Mr. President, the answer is obvious. 
It is inescapable, and as immutable as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

They care not for the welfare of the 
white race, and they care not for the 
welfare of the Negro race. A new gen- 
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eration of carpetbaggers, feeling insecure 
in their political positions, have their 
eye upon the election returns. 

I have very diligently listened to all 
the discussions on this bill day after day. 
I can say truthfully to all my colleagues 
that if they ever come into the South, 
and if they should ever get into trouble— 
which, of course, would not happen to 
them—I would hate to have some in- 
dividual act as their judge without a 
trial by jury. We had better protect 
that right, I will tell the Senate now. I 
Say that sincerely. Those who say they 
do not want to have trials by jury in the 
South simply do not know what they are 
talking about. 

I have heard some of the Senators, 
members of the bar, say that they 
themselves are good lawyers, but some- 
times they cannot agree. That is why we 
have all this hair-splitting. I never 
heard so much hair-splitting over words 
in all my life. 

I thinks perhaps it would be well to 
have more farmers in the Senate. 
{Laughter.] Other Senators may not 
agree with me, but I think we could come 
to the truth. 

My people have been over here ever 
since this country was settled. There 
have been doctors in my family; there 
have been businessmen; there have been 
teachers, and there have been preachers, 
but there has never been a lawyer in my 
family. [Laughter.] I checked on my 
wife’s side of the family, too, because 
we have always been very active in poli- 
tics on both sides of our family, and I 
asked, “How is it that we have been so 
active and all that, yet no lawyer ever 
appeared in our family on either side?” 
I do not know. I told one of the boys 
who works with me at times about that 
situation, but he could not believe that 
it was true. He has been checking. I 
told him to go ahead and check and let 
me know if he ever found a lawyer in my 
family. I wanted to know why there 
were no lawyers in the family. 

Senators are welcome to come to the 
South at any time. They will be treated 
cordially. If any of them get into 
trouble and cannot get out of jail, I will 
be willing to go to jail with him, if it 
will help him. 

I see present in the Chamber my 
friend, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara]. He is a man I would really 
go to jail with if I could not get him out. 
But anyone who comes to visit the South 
had better watch out. If he gets into 
trouble, he had better call for a trial by 
jury. I will help him to get it. 

Political expediency means more to 
those who have been bitten by the virus 
of carpetbagism than does trial by jury. 

It means more to them than does the 
considered judgment of the general of 
the armies who led the Free World to vic- 
tory against the evil forces of Nazi Ger- 
many. 

Political expediency and success at 
their home polling places, where bias and 
prejudice are the rule rather than the 
exception, meant more to those who 
would press the bitter cup of integration 
to the lips of the Southland than do the 
words of the immortal Lincoln “gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, 
and by the people.” 
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They in their blindness and eagerness 
would substitute for government of the 
people, for the people, and by the peo- 
ple the counterfeit coin of government 
by contempt procedures and without the 
benefit of trial by jury. 

Mr. President, in my heart I have no 
anger against them. Remembering the 
words of the Master, I petition for them 
forgiveness, for, I am sure they know not 
what they do. I am sincere in that 
statement, 

I was born a southerner and in a 
Christian home, and I will die a south- 
erner and a Christian. I know whereof 
I speak when I talk about the South and 
the mutual problems, hopes, and aspira- 
tions of all the people of the South. 

The two races, the white and the Negro 
races in the Southland of which I am a 
part, for generations have lived in 
friendship side by side. We, the white 
and the Negro people of the South, will 
continue to live side by side as friends 
and as neighbors, each helping the other, 
if left alone and not pitted against the 
other by hypocritical and intellectually 
dishonest interests. 

My father had a considerable farming 
operation in the South. I worked un- 
der Negro foremen until I was 21 years 
of age. I got along with them all right. 
When I was only a little tot I would slip 
away from home, and when my mother 
could not find me, she knew exactly 
where I was. I was in one of the col- 
ored homes, eating dinner or breakfast. 
I enjoyed it.. I enjoyed their company, 
and I think they enjoyed mine. I have 
always helped them, and will help them 
again. They are my friends. 

Modern-day carpetbaggers, if you 
please, are not interested in the welfare 
of either the white or the Negro people 
of the South, but are interested only in 
the political advantages they can gain 
on election day. 

Those are high-sounding words. They 
are too high sounding for a country 
boy to use, but I was told that it was all 
right. 

Mr. President, I repeat, I know 
whereof I speak. I was Governor of 
my State for 4 years before the voters 
of my State, white and Negro alike— 
yes; thousands upon thousands of Ne- 
groes vote in the State of North Caro- 
lina—sent me to the United States 
Senate. 

I want each of my colleagues to know 
that I talk the same way on this issue 
or any other issue on the floor of the 
Senate as I do to the people of North 
Carolina, 

I shall now read a part of a speech 
I made on March 18 of this year before 
an audience in Roxboro, N. C. 

But before I read from that speech 
I should like to tell the Senate some- 
thing about the composition of my audi- 
ence and about the occasion. 

The audience was approximately 98 
percent Negro. The occasion was the 
awarding to the Negroes of Person 
County, N. C., the County of the Year 
Award in the annual rural progress 
campaign for outstanding advancements 
by Negro citizens. 

I told my audience: 

You have also learned as a result of this 
contest, I am sure, that in order to reach 
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the goals you set you must work together, 
hand in hand with your neighbors and others 
who are interested in the overall progress of 
the county. 

The list of groups that cooperated is long. 
and it touches all areas of your daily lives, 
Government agencies, local, State, and Fed- 
eral, all joined in the effort with churches, 
schools, farm organizations, civic clubs, 
banks, merchants, newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, and many others to help you attain 
your goals in this contest. 

The contest showed very clearly what can 
be achieved when everybody works together. 

The contest also shows something that is 
even more important. 

It demonstrates that the people of North 
Carolina—the Negroes and the whites, the 
farmers and townspeople, the wage earners 
and the businessmen—know how to work 
together in harmony. 

In addition to the cash award, which you 
are getting today, I think the people of Per- 
son County deserve some sort of award for 
showing the world an example of good race 
relations in very difficult times. 

I say these are difficult times for good re- 
lations between the races, because it is the 
truth, and we might as well admit it. 

Events in the South have been exagger- 
ated in such a fashion in the last year or so 
that it has been extremely difficult to main- 
tain the normally good relations between 
the races that we have had in past years. 

Demagogs in both races have had a field 
day, and they have set us back a whole gen- 
eration in the good relations that we did 
enjoy only a few years ago. 

Day by day there is less and less room for 
calmness and a level-headed approach to the 
problems we have. 

We have had too much outside advice 
about how to handle the problems we are 
capable of handling ourselves. 


I said that in all sincerity. If people 
would stop coming to the South and then 
going back up North somewhere and 
writing a book within 30 days as to what 
is the matter with the South; if they 
would only let us alone and stop writing 
so much, we would get along a great deal 
esi There can be no question about 

hat. 

I said further in my remarks at Rox- 
boro: 

We see a lot of glaring headlines about 
racial strife and abuses and injustices but 
it is hard to get across the story of the hard 
work both Negroes and whites do and do to- 
gether in such projects as the rural progress 
campaign. 

Firecrackers have been popping around us’ 
but so far none have gone off under us. 

Somehow we have got to show the radi- 
cals—and there are radical elements in both 
races— 


I do not believe anyone will deny that 
statement, Mr. President— 
that setting off bigger and louder firecrackers 
is no way of preventing explosions. 

It is a difficult job, but we must make 
efforts to reestablish the lines of communi- 
cation we once had between the races in 
North Carolina, and cement the good rela- 
tions we have demonstrated in the past. 

We have got to show the troublemakers 
that we can solve our own problems. 


Mr. President, when the Supreme 
Court announced its implementation de- 
cision in 1955, I was riding on a trolley 
car coming to the Capitol, and I ran 
into two newspapermen. They said to 
me, “What do you think of the Supreme 
Court decision?” 

I said, “I do not know. 
heard about it.” 


I have not 
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They said, The Court handed down 
thus and thus, What have you to say 
about it?” 

“Why,” I said, “that is simple.” 

They said, Are you ready to make a 
statement?” 

I said, “Yes.” 

They said, “How about your studying 
that decision for a while, and we will 
get you tomorrow to make a statement?” 

I said, “I do not have to wait until 
tomorrow.” 

When we got to the Capitol they said, 
“Let us first go upstairs to our office and 
get some of the other press boys, and 
maybe we will take a picture, too.” 

I said, All right.” 

They came and said, “What do you 
say about the decision?” 

I said, “Well, the Court took 60 years 
to say we were wrong. I think if you 
wr us 50 years, we can work the thing 
out.” 

I still say that. That is about all the 
time we need, 

‘ To continue with my remarks at Rox- 
oro: 


This is very essential because nobody gets 
anywhere when each and every little prob- 
len, real or fancied, is taken into courts for 
settlement. Once that chain of events takes 
over then nobody really wins in the long run. 

Certainly a point of law may be won or 
proven but when the court closes every- 
body has to go back home and be neighbors 
again. That's doing things the hard way. 

A man who sues his neighbor over a prop- 
erty boundary line may win his case in 
court but he has made an enemy for life 
in many instances, 

Any court decision that destroys the good 
will of people who have got to live and 
work together is worthless, 

I mention this because, in tlie final analy- 
sis, after all the dust has cleared, race re- 
lations are no better than the way you get 
along with your neighbors down the road 
or on the other side of the town. 

I mention it for another reason, too. 

Only a few weeks ago the President sent 
to Congress several recommendations con- 
cerning civil-rights legislation. 

The actual bills that were introduced in 
Congress in behalf of the administration 
are complicated. 

I have studied the testimony given to the 
committee holding hearings on these bills. 

In all the arguments both pro and con 
I have tried to determine this: How would 
the civil-rights bill be carried out, how would 
they work, what would be the practical ef- 
fect? 

I think you ought to know what the testi- 
mony shows and shows very clearly. 

If the present civil-rights bill were enacted 
into law they would, above all else, legalize 
the taking away from both Negroes and 
whites alike, of some of the very basic rights 
of all individuals. 

These bills, if enacted into law, would, 
among other things, enable the Attorney 
General to bypass the right of all of us— 
Negroes and whites alike—have to a trial 
by jury, the right we and our forebears have 
been building and strengthening for a 
thousand years. In circumventing the right 
of trial by jury, they would fashion and forge 
a tool of legal persecution, and pave the way 
for legal lynching of some of our most 
cherished existing rights. 

They would also enable the Attorney Gen- 
eral to deny individuals, all of us alike, the 
right to face and cross-examine accusers. 

They would also enable the Attorney Gen- 
eral to circumvent the right all individuals 
have, both Negroes and whites, to indict- 
ment by a grand jury. 
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These bills, if enacted into law, would un- 
dermine the very foundations on which our 
individual liberties are built. Regardless 
of the intentions of the authors, the present 
civil-rights bill would do the opposite of 
what they are intended to do. 

When we think about civil rights—and 
such rights as trial by jury—we should re- 
member that here in North Carolina we have 
a rich history in upholding individual lib- 
erties. 


I want Senators to pay particular at- 
tention to this: 

When this Nation was founded the State 
of North Carolina, one of the Original Thir- 
teen Colonies, refused to join the Union until 
the Bills of Rights, the first 10 amendments 
to the Constitution, were adopted. 

We have always been proud of this fact 
because it is in the Bill of Rights that we 
have the guaranties of a trial by jury, the 
right to face an accuser in open court, and 
the right to indictment by a grand jury. 

These are just a few of the basic ingredi- 
ents that are essential to maintain a free 
society. 

And they are ingredients that, when neg- 
lected or ignored, will bring real trouble to 
those who would bypass them. One of the 
biggest challenges democracy faces today is 
the tion of such guaranties as those 
that are welded into the Bill of Rights of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

To upset these, would be inviting certain 
destruction of free government. 

We should give serious thought to these 
things and we should remember that there 
was no right to trial by jury in Italy under 
Mussolini, there was no right to trial by jury 
in Germany under Hitler, and today there 
is no right to trial by jury in Russia. 

I think we all are familiar with the kind of 
lives people live under such governments. 

The Negro as a race has gained nothing if 
the right to a trial by jury is traded away. 

No matter what kind of glitter is put on 
the present civil-rights bills, they are a sword 
that cuts many ways. 

In my more than 20 years as a public 
official, elected by all the people of North 
Carolina, as commissioner of agriculture, 
as Governor, and now as United States Sen- 
ator, I have looked at all questions, and 
acted, on the basis of what is right and best 
for all the people. 

As Governor, recognizing the basic fact 
that 30 percent of the State’s school popu- 
lation is made up of Negro children and 
that the Negro race was entitled to a voice 
in how Negro children should be educated 
in the public schools of North Carolina, I 
appointed as a member of the State board of 
education, Dr. Harold Trigg, and I have never 
regretted it. And I did not appoint Dr. Trigg 
because of a court order. 

I would have resigned as Governor before 
bowing before such an order. 


Mr. President, since I made that speech 
the present Governor of North Carolina 
has reappointed Dr. Trigg, a colored 
man. 

The rural progress campaign is a living ex- 
ample of what I think is the way our race 
relations must be approached in the long 
run. 


Those, Mr. President, are the senti- 
ments I expressed to the people of my 
State, white and Negro alike, on the 18th 
of March of this year. They are still my 
sentiments. 

And now, Mr. President, I shall repeat 
the last two sentences of what I have 
just quoted. Those sentences are: 

And I did not appoint Dr. Trigg because 
of a court order. I would have resigned as 
Governor before bowing before such an order. 
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And the words “court order,” Mr. 
President, are the crux of the whole 
thing. A court order in such matters, 
unsupported by the dignity and the in- 
tegrity of a jury verdict, in a matter 
which involves the basic rights and free- 
doms of either an individual or the Gov- 
ernor of a State, should be given no more 
recognition in the annals of human re- 
lations than a proclamation by a Hitler 
or a Mussolini. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle, regardless of party 
affiliations, to avoid the pitfalls of hy- 
pocrisy and intellectual dishonesty. 

I further urge all to lay aside political 
considerations and to stand as stalwart 
supporters of, and warriors for, the time- 
tested Anglo-American principle that 
each and every individual is entitled to 
be faced by his accuser, and to be tried by 
a jury of his peers. 

Let us never forget that ours is, and 
should remain, a government of, for, and 
by the people. 

The solution does not lie in the use of 
bayonets and laws raping orderly and 
time-tested court procedures, as was tes- 
tified by General Eisenhower. 

In this connection, I recall my obser- 
vation to the press when the Supreme 
Court desegregation decision was hand- 
ed down. I stated: 

It has taken the Supreme Court 60 years to 
change its mind. If they will give us 50 years 
we will finally solve the problem and solve it 
right, and to the satisfaction of everyone. 


Those are my sentiments now, Mr. 
President, and they always will be, so 
long as I live in the Southland, the land 
of my birth. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, we have 
had a very interesting week, in which 
there has been sustained debate on one 
of the great controversial and historic 
issues before the country. It occurs to 
me that before we conclude the week it 
might be appropriate to have at least one 
speech from a voice in a neutral corner. 

I live in an area of the land where 
there are no political potentialities to 
cultivate on this issue, and no political 
actualities to consider. As a conse- 
quence, I have been trying my best, from 
listening to the debate, from reading it 
in the pages of the RECORD, and from 
conferring with Senators on both sides 
of the debate to try to analyze the prob- 
lem and to find, if possible, a reasonable 
solution to it. No one will deny that we 
are confronted with an important prob- 
lem; no one will deny that we should try 
to find a solution on which all persons 
can agree, 

During the course of my remarks, 
which will be comparatively brief for a 
topic of this kind, I shall discuss a pro- 
posal in the nature of a compromise 
which I believe might help to bring to- 
gether the minds of Senators on both 
sides of this issue, who are seeking ear- 
nestly to find a solution which will be 
both acceptable and reasonabie. 

I shall first say a few words about the 
important subject of trial by jury, how- 
ever, because, to me, that is one of the 
very significant aspects of the whole 


problem. 
Seldom, if ever, in our recent history 
has any single measure so arrested the 
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attention of the country and the Con- 
gress as the pending civil-rights bill. 
In an era when foreign relations and 
financial interrelations consistently cap- 
ture headlines, we find ourselves today 
confronting an issue as old as it is timely, 
as exaggerated as it is real, as aggra- 
vated as it is simmering. Face to face, 
we stand before a compound of prob- 
lems which, in an earlier period, and 
in an earlier form, tore the Nation 
asunder; which remain a perennial ex- 
cuse for notoriety abroad, a compelling 
reason for magnanimity at home. 

Mr. President, I pretend to enlighten 
no one when I assert that these are very 
human problems, yet I always find it 
personally enlightening to remind my- 
self that they can be solved only by very 
human beings. This simple fact, so 
simple really that the sincere, erudite 
drafters of the civil-rights bill apparent- 
ly overlooked it, is a paramount reason 
why I would find it prohibitively difi- 
cult to support a measure which denied 
alleged criminals a jury trial. 

An amendment to the bill which would 
grant jury trials in contempt cases in- 
volving alleged crimes is bound to assist 
the cause of reason. And the cause of 
reason stands in desperate needs of sup- 
port at a time when emotion has dis- 
placed reason in many parts of both the 
North and South. To provide for jury 
trials would place responsibility squarely 
upon the people to guarantee that civil- 
rights inquiries are fairly conducted and 
fairly resolved. 

History lucidly testifies that reason 
cannot be served by failing to place faith 
and trust in the people. To distrust the 
people is to invite tension and reprisal. 
It is to invite perpetuation, indeed en- 
trenchment, of the very problems men 
of good will everywhere are striving to 
solve on the floor of the Senate. It is 
to indict not only the South, not only 
the citizens of a few of our States, but 
in principle the entire people of the 
world’s greatest Republic. It is to in- 
dict them on the charge of congenital 
injustice. To exclude a jury-trial pro- 
vision from this sensitive, soul-searing 
measure is to perpetrate upon the Amer- 
ican people a law with the moral char- 
acter of a bill of attainder. Our entire 
great concept of self-government in 
America is in conflict with the concept 
that Americans cannot be trusted to 
serve on juries. 

Alexis de Toqueville, the perspicacious 
Frenchman often quoted by my distin- 
guished liberal colleagues, was well aware 
that America’s jury system was integral 
to her concept of justice. De Toque- 
ville did not praise our jury system as a 
historian, although he might well have 
done so; nor did he commend it as a 
political philosopher, though this, too, 
he might have done. Rather, his coun- 
sel of 100 years’ vintage he offered as 
an observer, a critic of the American 
scene. The jury, he said, serves to im- 
bue the minds of the citizenry with the 
qualities and character of the judge. 
Its operation, he realized, enhances 
among all people a respect for the ver- 
dict of the law—instructs them in fair 
thinking and fair dealing. It has the 
built-in virtue, he counseled, of remind- 
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ing each man, in judging his neighbor, 
that he, in turn, might be judged. The 
unique advantage of the jury, said de 
Toqueville, is its value as an educational 
device for a people who have chosen to 
govern themselves. 

Needless to say, Alexis de Toqueville’s 
was not a voice from the wilderness. 
Indeed, consult the writings of history's 
great legal scholars for praise of the 
jury system and we discover a virtual 
juridical hall of fame. The vivid im- 
pression secured from a perusal of these 
writings is that when, as in the present 
instance, reasonable men may dispute 
the allowance of a jury trial, the gath- 
ered wisdom or experience urges its re- 
tention. 

Blackstone believed trial by jury was 
provided for in the Magna Carta and 
described it as a trial that hath been 
used time out of mind in this nation, 
and seems to have been coeval with the 
first civil government thereof.” 

The drafters of our own declaration 
of rights in 1774 insisted that the col- 
onists were entitled to “the great and 
inestimable privilege of being tried by 
their peers of the vicinage.” 

Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, 
and all the drafters and signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, asserted 
deprivation of trial by jury to be one of 
our grave grievances against George III. 

Our great Anglo-American forefathers 
were not prone to play recklessly with 
human rights. They were not prone to 
barter and manipulate and discard 
human rights like so many well-watered 
pieces of stock. When they found them- 
selves confronted with a situation where 
it appeared that to protect more care- 
fully one series of rights they must re- 
linquish others, they knew that their 
search was not finished. They knew 
that their conclusions required reap- 
praisal, They knew—because they rea- 
soned—that if the story of aspiring de- 
mocracy had been the story of exchang- 
ing rights won for rights not wholly 
won, democracy would hardly have de- 
veloped beyond its primitive beginnings. 

Our Anglo-American forefathers knew, 
too, that of all the rights they had 
earned, each at the cost of supreme ef- 
fort, supreme devotion, sometimes su- 
preme sacrifice, none was to be more 
highly prized than the right to trial by 
jury. The great Mr. Justice Story was 
aware of their conviction when he 
penned in his commentaries: 

The trial by jury is justly dear to the 
American people. It has always been an 
object of deep interest and solicitude, and 
every encroachment upon it has been 
watched with great jealousy. 


They were eminently grateful for, and 
scrupulously guardful of, this right, be- 
cause they were cognizant of its history— 
with what difficulty it had been won, 
with what ease it could be lost. 

Let us briefly review the headlines of 
this history. Trial by jury, as we know 
it today, has roots which were first nour- 
ished 800 years ago in England. Al- 
though it began as a means of extending 
royal knowledge and power its character 
gradually and markedly altered. More 
than 700 years ago, clause 39 of the 
Magna Carta provided that no freeman 
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should be imprisoned, dispossessed, or in 
any way detained, except by a fair judg- 
ment of his peers and according to the 
law of the land. Modern scholars agree 
that this bold provision did not refer to 
trial by jury quite as we know it today. 
Rather, it was intended to put an end 
to rapacious King John’s habits of tak- 
ing hostages, levying exorbitant fines, 
and imprisoning nobles without even 
consulting his own council of barons. But 
both in its immediate effect and its later 
interpretation, the renowned clause did 
advance the idea that every man was 
entitled to a legal hearing before any 
penalty, detention, or dispossession could 
be ordered. 

By the time of the arrival of the 16th 
century, the jury concept had grown 
and matured to the point where clearly 
juries were no longer merely evidence- 
giving bodies; they had become vitally 
important units for the making of im- 
portant factual decisions. 

Surely the greatest threat to jury trial 
in an ascending England occurred with 
the rise of the Star Chamber. This was 
an institution, created with the purest 
of intentions, to overcome the abuses of 
a few powerful noblemen and to com- 
pensate for small deficiencies in the jury 
system. Established by the King, the 
Star Chamber was, in 1487, given spe- 
cific jurisdiction to hear and settle in 
closed session any disputes—legal, judi- 
cial, or administrative—in which the in- 
terest of the King was involved. 

Initially, the Star Chamber performed 
a useful function, partly because the task 
of containing the disputes and extrava- 
gances of rebellious barons had long 
been neglected; partly because the some- 
times cumbersome, cautious, deliberate 
jury system had been replaced by a swift, 
efficient, dedicated executive device. 
However, as with other institutions 
founded in the best of faith and specially 
equipped to handle certain immediate 
problems, the Star Chamber came to ex- 
tend its domain into fields where it should 
never have gone. Under Charles I, it 
undertook to punish religious writers 
whose opinions it questioned; to impose 
censorship on all printed matter; to mete 
out cruel and unusual punishments for 
minor political offenses. Clearly it had 
outlived its usefulness as a method for 
controlling rebellious barons. It had 
become—and remember, Mr. President: 
those of us who ignore history must 
but repeat it—an instrument for religious 
and political persecution. 

The Star Chamber, with its denial of 
the trial by jury which Englishmen had 
come to feel was a fundamental right, 
constituted one of the telling grievances 
against King Charles I. Accordingly, it 
was a crucial element in his fall. One 
of the first acts of the Parliamentary 
Party, after it gained supremacy, was to 
abolish the Star Chamber in 1641, and 
to assert the right of every Englishman 
to a fair and open judgment by his peers. 

Unhappily for England, the lesson of 
her own foreboding experience in ma- 
ligning the right to trial by jury was in 
part forgotten in her dealings with the 
American Colonies. While on the whole 
the administration of justice in 18th 
century colonial America followed the 
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English pattern, the attitude of the col- 
onists was from the first different. Hav- 
ing no reason to be fearful of feudal ex- 
actions or exploitations, the colonists 
viewed the King, not as their protector, 
but, rather, as himself a potential ag- 
gressor upon their rights. And in this 
spirit they courageously protested, as an 
act of royal tyranny, every effort to limit 
trial by jury. 

A favorite English technique for as- 
suring swift and certain conviction was 
to extend the jurisdiction of the admi- 
ralty courts. Although these courts 
were not a part of the common-law sys- 
tem, their denial of trial by jury to 
accused colonists proved especially ef- 
fective. English or English-appointed 
judges could usually be relied upon to 
convict summarily, and often arbitrarily, 
colonial merchants and seamen. The 
more powerful and pervasive the admi- 
ralty courts became, the more deeply the 
American colonists resented them, and 
the more they came to insist upon trial 
by jury as a fundamental right. 

The Stamp Act of 1764, offensive 
enough in its imposition of taxation 
without representation, added insult to 
injury by providing that all violations 
were to be tried in the admiralty courts. 
To the American colonists, the Stamp 
Act represented, among other things, 
deprivation of the right to trial by jury. 
The reaction against it was so fierce— 
recall, Mr. President, the Virginia reso- 
lutions proposed by Patrick Henry, the 
nullifications by various State legisla- 
tures, and, above all, the boycott of all 
English merchandise—that within 2 
years the English had no alternative but 
to repeal the ruthless measure. 

The final British effort to usurp jury 
trial from the Colonies came with the 
Act for the Impartial Administration of 
Justice, one of the intolerable acts of 
1774, passed in retaliation to the Boston 
Tea Party. This act provided that cer- 
tain colonial offenders were to be trans- 
ported to England. This repudiation of 
the colonists’ own right to judge their fel- 
low citizens was one of the last acts which 
made reconciliation with England almost 
impossiblé, and thus provoked the war 
for American independence, and gave 
birth to this new Republic. 

So aware were our constitutional 
founders of the supreme value of trial by 
jury, that twice they attached it in the 
Bill of Rights. The right to jury trial is 
guaranteed by the sixth amendment, in 
criminal cases; by the seventh, in civil 
cases. Devotion to this principle was so 
deeply imbedded in the minds of the 
colonists that even when the panic over 
the French Revolution struck America, 
and the alien and sedition laws were 
passed, trial by jury was guaranteed to 
any citizen accused of seditious activity. 

Yes, Mr. President, trial by jury, al- 
though originating in England as a 
means of extending royal knowledge and 
power, was adopted in America as 2 
means of insuring local protection from 
a remote and tyrannical administration. 
Deeply rooted in the American concept 
of government, it has withstood the at- 
tacks of the executive in wartime, and 
of the mob in peacetime, and this it must 
continue to do. 
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Mr. President, I have listened with 
great interest and profound admiration 
to the persuasive arguments made by my 
distinguished colleagues on behalf of 
both sides of this controversial issue. 
Since I am not a lawyer, I have taken 
special pains to study privately the bril- 
liant legalistic rhetoric the debate has 
inspired. I must say that the task of 
reducing to bare essentials the wealth of 
heady, proliferated, legal argument has 
often been less than easy. What I have 
gleaned is this: 

First. That those who wish to exclude 
a jury-trial provision from the civil- 
rights bill are not fabricating juridical 
tradition when the contend that there 
exists no absolute right to jury trial in 
injunction or contempt-of-court pro- 
ceedings; 

Second. That, on the other hand, Con- 
gress undertook to guarantee the right 
to trial by jury to laborers in precisely 
such proceedings, first through the Clay- 
ton Antitrust Act, then more effectively 
through the Norris-La Guardia Act; 

Third. That juries have been known 
to make mistakes, sometimes erring in 
favor of the accused; 

Fourth. That, on the other hand, 
judges also have been known to make 
mistakes, sometimes erring in favor of 
the accusor; 

Fifth. That the jury procedure can 
operate more slowly, more cumbersome- 
ly, than a compact judical organ guar- 
anteed to assure and promote swift proc- 
essing and decisive resuits; 

Sixth. That, on the other hand, to 
confront the most emotional, potentially 
combustible issue in American life with 
an approach that scraps jury trial and 
other safeguards of individual liberty is 
to thwart the great progress toward solu- 
tion already made, and to invite insidi- 
ous retaliation by denying responsible 
participation. 

Mr. President, I think all of this is 
summarized quite well in certain para- 
graphs of an editorial published recently 
in the Washington Evening Star under 
the intriguing heading of “Swapping 
Civil Rights.” Incidentally, let me say 
that the editorial was commenting on a 
very fine speech on the subject made by 
the present occupant of the chair, the 
distinguished senior Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin]. The particularly 
significant portions of the editorial to 
which I refer begin with a discussion of 
the most extreme danger which con- 
fronts Congress as it begins to act in the 
present instance. I now read a portion 
of the editorial, as follows: 

The danger is in the expedient advocacy, 
by men anxious to accomplish an end which 
they find immediately desirable, of broad- 
ening the injunctive process far beyond its 
previously narrow field; perverting, in fact, 
its historical use, and coupled with the power 
of punishment for contempt, utilizing it in 
a new and extensive field of criminal law. 


Mr. President, the truth is simple: 

The history of jury trial is replete with 
evidence that when it is crushed, to solve 
expeditiously an immediate problem, 
there is grave risk of initiating a chain- 
reaction. Opponents of the jury-trial 
amendment somberly claim that its ad- 
dition would emasculate the civil-rights 
bill, that southern jurors might be re- 
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luctant to convict. ‘This argument is as 
old as it is shortsighted. It is the same 
justification that was given for the es- 
tablishment of the Star Chamber, for 
the ruthless acts of Parliament depriv- 
ing colonists of jury trial, for the oppo- 
sition to jury trial for workers involved 
in labor disputes. Historically viewed, 
it stands as the favorite argument of the 
absolutist, an indispensable tenet of tyr- 
anny or mobocracy. It is an argument 
which must be gravely questioned by 
those who hate judicial tyranny even 
more than they love judicial haste. It 
is an argument which denies the indi- 
vidual juror's capacity for justice and 
fairness, and in so doing places in jeop- 
ardy not only a judicial instrument nur- 
tured and refined through 700 years of 
experience, but also the entire concept 
of responsible self-government con- 
ducted by reasonable men, 

It is thus an argument which is anath- 
ema to our basic American concepts. 
The reasons for including the jury-trial 
amendment in the civil-rights bill be- 
come still more compelling if we relate 
them to the problem we confront on the 
Senate floor. The undeniable truth of 
the matter is that untold—and I use the 
word advisedly—untold and unreported 
improvements in race relations have 
taken place in the South and throughout 
the country in recent years. In the 11 
Southern States, almost 10 times more 
Negro citizens were eligible to vote in 
1956 than were eligible in 1941. Between 
1952 and 1956 alone, the number is es- 
timated to have increased by more than 
200,000. Twenty-four southern cities 
have voluntarily ended bus segregation 
in recent years. Numerous instances of 
the voluntary ending of discrimination 
in hiring have been recorded. Medical 
associations in all but one Southern 
State now accept Negro doctors. The 
number of public libraries which offer 
services to Negroes on the same basis as 
whites has increased from 3 in 1941 to 88 
today. 

I cite these statistics—many more 
could be cited—to demonstrate that the 
South is not unaware of past and present 
inequities. The vast majority of her 
citizenry are deeply concerned with the 
matter, and a quiet counterpart to the 
stridences of the perennial Congressional 
battle has been the decisiveness with 
which the South has moved to solve her 
own difficulties. 

Mr. President, I do not, however, cite 
the foregoing statistics in the belief that 
progress has been fast enough in devel- 
oping equality of opportunity—at the 
polls and elsewhere—throughout the 
South. It has not in fact been fast 
enough, and it has not gone far enough. 
However, it is equally true that there has 
been progress. The South has not been 
indifferent toward the problem which 
now involves the time of the Senate. It 
has been moving, and, Mr. President, it 
has been moving in the right direction. 

Appropriate legislation can be enacted, 
and in my opinion should be enacted, to 
expand and expedite these improve- 
ments. Certainly, few would deny, and 
I would not uphold any who would deny, 
that our Negro citizens have fully as 
much right and should enjoy fully as 
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much opportunity to vote in our na- 
tional elections as do the remainder of 
our American citizens. Where such op- 
portunities are now denied, Federal leg- 
islation is appropriate to provide them 
completely and beyond all question. 

I refer to the commendable progress 
which is taking place in the South with 
regard to this ancient problem simply to 
emphasize my basic theme that I believe 
the South can be trusted to operate a 
jury system. 

In short, the citizens of this great sec- 
tion of our country have not abdicated 
responsibility, as many would have us 
believe. The willingness to assume gen- 
uine responsibility; that is the pivotal 
question, To argue that southern jurors 
are so utterly faithless to their oaths and 
duties that they are incapable of re- 
sponsible action is a gross contravention 
of fact. Were the jury trial provision 
excluded from the civil-rights bill, we 
would be scorning the great gains in jus- 
tice already achieved in the South, de- 
bilitating the spirit of responsible action 
so ardously cultivated. 

Mr. President, I submit that to judge 
the South on the basis of her noisiest 
extremists is no less just than to pass a 
law in deference to the noisiest extrem- 
ists of the North. In very recent days, 
the inestimable virtue of our bicameral 
system has again been proven. As had 
happened frequently in the past, the 
pause between passage in one house and 
deliberation in the other has proved to 
be “the pause that refreshes”—it pro- 
vides for rational refreshment. And the 
dictate of reason is clear: If we view this 
issue in its widest, broadest, most realis- 
tic terms, we can but conclude that the 
presence of justice is as necessary to the 
right of trial by jury as is the right of 
trial by jury to the presence of justice. 

Mr. President, I again quote from the 
editorial which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, to which I referred 
a few moments ago, entitled, “Swapping 
Civil Rights,” because it touches on 
another very significant aspect of this 
discussion—as to whether or not, to 
achieve a certain objective, we should 
scrap the constitutional right that 
Americans have had of trial by jury. 
It steps on a sore toe, insofar as some of 
the conservatives of America are con- 
cerned, who now advocate the elimina- 
tion of the right of trial by jury to 
achieve this particular objective, and it 
steps on that sore toe by reference to 
the late and unhappy effort of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt to pack the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The edi- 
torial reads in part: 

The attempt to pack the Supreme Court 
was made by an honorable and upright At- 
torney General, under the direction of his 
President, as a method of accomplishing what 
they believed to be a desirable end. This ex- 
pedient extension of the injunctive and con- 
tempt processes to enforce old laws in new 
areas has been put forward by another hon- 
orable and upright Attorney General to get 
around admitted difficulties in obtaining con- 
victions by jury in civil-rights cases. He is 
doing it for what he believes to be a desir- 
able end, and his President is more familiar 


with the end than with the means employed 
to reach it. 


We do not believe the parallel is over- 
drawn. We applaud the Senators of the 
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minority who are attempting to show the cost 
in damage to one civil right demanded as 
the price of strengthening another. Those 
who defeated the Court-pacKing plan were 
also, at one stage, in the minority. 


I suggest for a careful weekend re- 
flection to those who may read these 
remarks in the quiet of a Sunday after- 
noon, the significance of that profound 
statement in the editorial of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. 

I suggest for the careful reflection of 
constitutionalists around the country 
the parallel existing between those who, 
a decade or so ago, would have scrapped 
the Supreme Court and those who today 
would scrap the jury system, each for 
his own particular objective. 

Mr. President, we can all remember 
the Supreme Court packing attempt of 
the Roosevelt administration. There the 
argument was very similar to that which 
we hear today from those who argue 
that the South cannot be trusted to op- 
erate the jury system in questions in- 
volving the constitutional rights of 
American citizens. Only, in the days of 
Franklin Roosevelt, those in authority 
then held that the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court could not be trusted to in- 
terpret or to rule upon the constitutional 
rights of American citizens. 

I believe Congress was eternally right 
when it refused President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s efforts to pack the Court with 
Judges carefully chosen to achieve a spe- 
cific objective. I believe, equally, that 
Congress will be eternally right if on the 
occasion of this controversy, we preserve 
the right of trial by jury and reject the 
temptation to detour a constitutional 
procedure in an impatient desire to 
achieve a specific objective in the South. 

This calls to mind an experience I had 
about 2 years ago as a Lincoln Day 
speaker in the unusual situation of a 
Republican addressing a joint session of 
the Legislature of the State of Mississip- 
pi, in Jackson, Miss. I was invited to dis- 
cuss, before a totally Democratic audi- 
ence comprised of the estimable mem- 
bership of the Mississippi Legislature, all 
of whom were Democrats, the Republi- 
can point of view on the issues of the 
day. I was happy to accept that unu- 
sual invitation, especialy since I was told 
I was the first Member of the United 
States Senate of Republican affiliation 
to speak in the capitol of the State of 
Mississippi since the War Between the 
States. 

Interestingly enough, I arrived in 
Jackson, Miss., at the time when the 
controversy was raging through the 
South about the so-called Miss Lucy case 
involving the young colored lady who 
wanted to attend one of the southern 
universities. 

When I arrived at the capitol I was 
met by a press corps, surrounded by the 
distinguished members of the State leg- 
islature, which I was about to address. 
Instead of questioning me about the 
Republican administration, what the 
Eisenhower administration proposed for 
the country, and what the Republican 
principles were, about which I expected 
to speak to that distinguished audience, 
I was asked what I knew about the Miss 
Lucy case. I knew very little about it. 
It involved the type of problem which 
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does not occur in the great State of 
South Dakota or in the Middle West. 
They found their questions on that mat- 
ter fruitless, and they began to question 
me on what I thought about the Supreme 
Court decision involving desegregation 
of the public schools in general. 

Into that controversy, of course, the 
members of the legislature injected 
themselves, because I was a Republican. 
I suppose they were employing some 
friendly partisanship and needling me 
a bit about the Supreme Court decision. 
My answer was substantially, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this: 

“I am not a lawyer, and so I hesitate 
to pass any curbstone opinion as to the 
decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. I hesitate to say whether or not 
it was in keeping with and in conformity 
with the Constitution of the United 
States, as a constitutional lawyer might 
interpret it. However, I can tell you 
good friends of Mississippi clearly and 
cogently and consistently that if the 
decision of the Supreme Court on deseg- 
regation was wise, and good, and sound 
I am about to have the privilege of ad- 
dressing a distinguished audience in the 
State of Mississippi who, probably more 
than any other like number of Ameri- 
cans, can accept full praise and take full 
credit for the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and if the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court were wrong, and were faul- 
ty, and were bad, then I am about to 
have the privilege of addressing a dis- 
tinguished audience in the State of Mis- 
sissippi who, probably more than any 
other like group of Americans, have to 
accept responsibility for the fact that 
the Court ruled wrong and that we had 
a Court which ruled improperly. This, 
my friends, is true of the Court, whether 
right or wrong, because I know that 8 
of the 9 judges who made that decision 
of the Supreme Court were appointed 
by Presidents of the Democratic Party 
which represents the people I am about 
to address in the State of Mississippi. 
You of Mississippi plus the solid South, 
more than any other group, consistently, 
without exception for 20 years, returned 
to power a party and a President who 
appointed members of the Supreme 
Court who made the decisions and you 
are thus directly responsible for the 
decisions of the Supreme Court. Com- 
prised of members appointed by the New 
Deal and Fair Deal Presidents you 
elected.” 

I happened to be a Republican through 
all those years, Mr. President, as I am 
today. To the best of my ability, I 
opposed consistently from 1932 through 
1952 the efforts of the Democratic Party 
to keep in power the Democratic Presi- 
dents who appointed the Justices of the 
Supreme Court who made the decisions 
on the segregation case. 

Thus, those who supported the Demo- 
cratic presidential candidates in 1932, 
1936, 1940, 1944, and 1948 and not those 
of us in the Republican Party who tried 
to defeat these Democratic Presidents, 
must accept the responsibility and re- 
ceive the praise or blame for the Su- 
preme Court Justices they appointed. 

I mention that simply because I think 
that the folks of the South also should 
realize, when sometimes they now point 
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a finger of scorn at the present Attorney 
General, who has to enforce the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, or at the 
present President of the United States, 
who has the responsibility to support the 
Constitution of the United States and 
takes an oath to support it, that what- 
ever the consequences are, the South 
today is having to pay the penalties, if 
there be penalties, for the fact that so 
consistently and so abjectly and so 
unanimously they voted, in election afier 
election, time after time, for an adminis- 
tration which not only talked against 
what the South considered to be its best 
interest, but appointed the Justices of the 
Supreme Court who interpreted the 
Constitution of the United States to be 
against what the South believed to be a 
proper interpretation. 

Having said that, Mr. President, I do 
not expect to be among those who intend 
to take punitive action against the South, 
which has now received that for which it 
asked by its abject surrender of its politi- 
cal power to a political party controlled 
by New Deal and liberal labor bosses 
in the North, who gave very little heed 
to the interests of the South. I expect 
to look at this measure as rationally, dis- 
passionately, and as completely without 
partisanship as it is possible to do. 

Mr. President, turning briefly to 
another aspect of this current contro- 
versy, let me repeat here something I 
said informally a week ago today, while 
visiting with some friends of mine from 
the press corps who dropped into my 
office. Last Saturday I told these re- 
porters that I both hoped and believed 
a reasonable and rational compromise 
could be evolved from the legislation now 
before us, which would fully and effec- 
tively protect the voting rights and op- 
portunities of our Negro citizens without 
giving new police powers to the Federal 
Government to enforce at the point of 
the bayonet or with threats of imprison- 
ment the social and economic implica- 


_tions in the proposed bill, which we are 


discussing. I said then, and I repeat 
now, that I am confident we can bring 
about a meeting of minds which will pro- 
duce a bill which the South can live with 
and to which the Negro is entitled, even 
though there are many in the South who 
might still oppose its passage. 

Mr. President, nothing said or done 
within the past week has lessened my 
confidence that the great American 
formula of making progress by accom- 
modation and compromise can occur in 
connection with the existing controversy. 

Our Constitution, in itself, is the glo- 
rious creature of Americans recognizing 
progress can be made by compromise. It 
is true, of course Mr. President, that 
extremists at both ends of this debate 
will of course object. There will be 
some who beat their breasts and loudly 
shout that they must have all or nothing. 
There will be some who look upon com- 
promise as though it were treason to one 
set of advocates or the other. But com- 
promise, sir, is the process by which leg- 
islation usually flows through the Con- 
gress of the United States, and by which 
the executive and legislative branches of 
Government pool their thoughts and 
talents in producing progress. Obsti- 
nacy in these halls usually produces a 
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sterility of results which serves to per- 
petuate an issue but which fails to pro- 
vide the solutions to a problem. I have 
been gratified by the many manifesta- 
tions of openmindedness and the com- 
parative freedom from obstinate ob- 
structionism which I have heard both on 
the floor of the Senate and in private 
conference during the past week of this 
debate. Our agreement by unanimous 
consent to vote on whether the instant 
legislation should be put on the calendar 
at 4 o’clock next Tuesday is one con- 
structive product of this spirit of accom- 
modation and of compromise. 

Mr. President, I am encouraged in my 
desires and my efforts to help bring 
about a meeting of men’s minds on the 
most essential and least controversial 
aspects of this legislation by a statement 
made on the floor of the Senate yester- 
day by our distinguished majority leader, 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHNSON]. 
I quote here a portion of that statement. 
The majority leader [Mr. JoHNsoN] said: 

There will be some who insist that it is 
little short of treason to dot a single 1“ or 
cross a single t“ in passing the civil-rights 
bill. There will be others who will insist 
that it is the height of infamy to approve 
a single “i” or cross a single t.“ 

But I think the American people have 
more sense than that. 


A little later in his statement the 
majority leader [Mr. JOHNSON of Texas] 
said: 

I think the American people want Senators 
who are honestly convinced the bill is bad 
to vote against it, and those who are con- 
vinced the bill is good to vote for it. And I 
think they want Senators who believe 
changes are necessary to press those changes 
vigorously. 


Mr. President, let me repeat that last 
statement of the majority leader, be- 
cause that is the policy I take this time, 
on a late Saturday afternoon, to pro- 
pound and project. It is that policy 
which I intend to pursue next week when, 


as, and if we get to the voting stage of 


procedure on this bill. 

The majority leader said yesterday, 
wisely in my opinion, and I salute him 
for it, referring to the American people: 

I think they want Senators who believe 
changes are necessary to press those changes 
vigorously. 

Later in his statement, the Senator 
from Texas I[Mr. JOHNSON] said, speak- 
ing as our majority leader: 

There is only one clear-cut path. It is 
to examine the facts and vote accordingly. 
We must reason together and try to arrive 
at a position which will serve all the people 
of America according to the standards of 
decency and traditional freedoms. 


I propose to enlist myself in an effort 
in that direction. In fact, for well over 
10 days I have already been a recruit in 
that self-denominated army of Senators 
seeking a sound and sensible solution. 

Mr. President, those statements of our 
majority leader are a far cry from those 
who proclaim, “Compromise is impos- 
sible—we must have total victory or a 
complete defeat—this is an all or nothing 


choice.“ 
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As I said a week ago to the reporters 
in my office, effective guaranties for all 
Negro citizens that wherever they live 
they will have their full rights and op- 
portunities as American citizens pro- 
tected so they can vote freely and of 
their own volition in every national elec- 
tion will be a major forward step in our 
American_political life. 

And as Walter Lippmann said recently 
in his column in the New York Herald 
Tribune: 

Insofar as the right of southern Negroes 
to vote can be secured and protected, they 
will acquire powerful means for establishing 
all their rights. * * * A disfranchised mi- 
nority is politically helpless. Let it acquire 
the right to vote, and it will be listened to. 


Mr. President, I agree with Walter 
Lippmann on that basic theme. I be- 
lieve this Congress at this session can 
and should secure and protect the right 
of all American Negro citizens to enjoy 
the same constitutional rights to vote 
as those enjoyed by all other American 
citizens. If we amend or change the leg- 
islation passed by the House so that it 
accomplishes that objective specifically, 
I am confident the great bulk of Ameri- 
can public opinion will applaud our ac- 
tions and give due credit to those in the 
administration and in Congress who in- 
sist upon it. 

However, by permitting this legislation 
to make reckless excursions into other 
aspects of the economic and social struc- 
tures of our great Nation or by insisting 
on creating commissions with ill defined 
authorities and self-propelled privileges 
to embarrass and harass a considerable 
segment of our population we get our 
eyes off from the basis objectives of the 
bill and add a fabrication of bureaucratic 
pomp and power which may well defeat 
the desires of those who want the Negro 
citizen to have his right to vote but 
who also believe that such ancient con- 
stitutional dogmas as the 10th amend- 
ment and the rights of private citizens 
should be perpetuated. If other re- 
forms are later necessary, let them 
stand on their own feet and be argued 
on their own merit. Let us not utilize 
the right to vote concept which is cher- 
ished by so many to force upon the 
statute books adventures in acrimony 
and reckless grants of power which are 
desired by so few and which are of such 
doubtful necessity or equity. 

Mr. President, in my opinion H. R. 
6127 can be easily enough amended to 
make of it a bill which I believe should 
be acceptable to the vast majority in 
Congress and in the country. I have 
given it long and careful study. I have 
discussed its basic features with many on 
both sides of this current controversy. 
I believe it can be adopted in a week or 
two of reasonable debate, or if more 
time is required to reach agreement I be- 
lieve it can be adopted early next 
January should it be decided to postpone 
final action and debate until a date 
certain when we resume our Senate de- 
liberations in January. 

I have talked with many in the neutral 
corner, to which I belong, and in which 
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there are more Senators than many on 
both sides of this issue seem presently to 
recognize. Ifind a genuine and growing 
desire to enact a bill devoid of bitter con- 
troversy designed to guarantee our 
Negro friends the right to vote. 

In its attempt to give the vote to our 
Negro citizens in areas where their con- 
stitutional rights are restricted or vio- 
lated, the bill is couched in clear and 
effective language. I suggest we delete 
the portions which are vague and ques- 
tionable—at times so vague and uncer- 
tain that even the sponsors of the lcgis- 
lation cannot agree among themselves 
what they really mean or what they are 
designed to do. 

Let me discuss, briefly, what I believe 
can be done to this legislation to make it 
both clear cut and acceptable. Speaking 
as one who lives in a State where we can 
view this controversy in complete objec- 
tivity and as one who has visited many 
times every State in the South, I offer 
these remarks in the interests of bringing 
us to a meeting place which will enable 
us to legislate without undue delay and 
without unnecessary rancor in order to 
achieve the full voting rights for our 
Negro citizens which are so frequently 
argued as the real reason for this legis- 
lation and in order not to becloud the 
issue nor to befuddle our decisions with 
other aspects which are not only less 
important but which most obviously are 
less clear cut and understandable as all 
who have heard or read the debates of 
this week must clearly recognize. 

I believe that, without too much 
change, House bill 6127 can be made into 
legislation upon which the United States 
Senate can agree. 

I suggest, for example, that the first 
change which needs to be made in this 
legislation occurs on page 2, at the bot- 
tom of the page, in subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 102 of part I. There is a curious 
paragraph which reads as follows: 

The Chairman or Acting Chairman may 
punish breaches of order and decorum and 
unprofessional ethics on the part of counsel, 
by censure and exclusion from the hearings. 


I am not sure what that means, but I 
am sure that that is vesting in the chair- 
man of a commission powers and author- 
ities which the liberals refuse to give 
the chairmen of Congressional commit- 
tees engaged in investigative work. Isee 
no particular reason why Members of 
Congress, unable to get for their own 
chairmen authority to maintain decorum 
and order in a committee room, should 
delegate to others power which the others 
say Congress should not be trusted with. 

What is meant by “censure” I do not 
know, and I doubt if the framers of the 
bill do. Isuggest that that paragraph be 
deleted from the bill at least until such 
time as those advocating it also advocate 
giving the chairmen of Congressional in- 
vestigating committees the same identi- 
cal authority. 

I turn to page 4 for my second pro- 
posed change, in what I call a revised 
copy of House bill 6127. On page 4 we 
find subsection (k) of section 102 of the 
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bill, dealing with rules of procedure of 
the Commission. It provides as follows: 

The Commission shall not issue any sub- 
pena for the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses or for the production of written or 
other matter which would require the pres- 
ence of the party subpenaed at a hearing 
to be held outside of the State, wherein the 
witness is found or resides or transacts 
business. 


To that I would add the significant 
clause: 

And it shall not issue any subpena for 
any reason other than to investigate alleged 
violations under section 104 (a) of this act. 

That is the subsection on the follow- 
ing page, page 5, which confines the 
power of the Commission to investiga- 
tion of allegations in conection with the 
right of the Negro to vote. I would re- 
tain for the Commission its subpena 
powers in that field, but grant it no 
subpena power beyond that. If this is 
intended to be a bill to protect the right 
of the Negro to vote, we want to provide 
the necessary enforcement machinery to 
make that possible. For that reason, I 
think the Commission should have that 
subpena power, but I do not think it 
should have subpena power to go across 
the length and breadth of the country, 
yanking private citizens out of their 
homes, their offices, and their shops to 
embarrass and harass them with sub- 
penas and question them under other 
vague and indefinite provisions of the 
act. 

The third change I propose is to strike 
out, at the bottom of page 5, subsection 
(2) of section 104, and, at the top of page 
6, to strike out subsection (3) of section 
104. 

Those are the sections which would 
give, along with the subpena power of 
the Commission, a great deal of vague 
authority to subpena witnesses for pur- 
poses of appraisal of enforcement of the 
act, and for purposes of attempting to 
determine whether or not other laws un- 
der the Constitution might be being vio- 
lated. 

This is a reversion to the Star Cham- 
ber proceedings of early English history. 
This is an ill-designed grant of power 
to a Commission to do everything to 
everyone, for any reason it conceives. 
I do not believe that the Senate should 
legislate as loosely as is proposed in that 
language. 

I would substitute for those two sub- 
sections the following two. I suggest 
a new subsection (2) of section 104, to 
read: 

(2) Hold public hearings, hear voluntary 
witnesses, and to issue reports appraising 
the laws and policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to equal protection 
of the laws under the Constitution and 
concerning legal developments constituting 
a denial of equal protection of the laws 
under the Constitution. 


I suppose the Commission should have 
some powers aside from those relating 
only to voting. There are some prob- 
lems outside the realm of voting which 
I think need attending to. I suggest, 
therefore, under subsection (2), that the 
Commission be authorized to hold public 
hearings and hear voluntary witnesses— 
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and I point out that they must be vol- 
untary witnesses. They must not be sub- 
penaed—and issue reports appraising the 
laws and policies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to equal protec- 
tion of the laws under the Constitution 
and concerning legal developments con- 
stituting a denial of equal protection of 
the laws under the Constitution. 

Let the Commission provide a forum 
where those who wish to do so can come 
and testify about discrimination if there 
be any and to discuss violations of laws 
under the Constitution of the United 
States, but let us not give the Commis- 
sion police power to subpena and drag 
into open hearings citizens who might 
be reluctant to provide any information 
on the subject or who might be victim- 
ized by an all-powerful Commission. 

As a new subsection (3) I propose the 
following: 

(3) To make such recommendations as it 
deems desirable to the legislatures of the 
several States, to the President of the United 
States, and to the Congress of the United 
States with regard to legislation it feels 
is essential to the protection of all citizens 
in the exercise of their rights under the 
Constitution of the United States. 


I want to see all citizens—black, white, 
red, and yellow—from whatever land 
they come, who are citizens of this great 
land, have equal protection and equal 
rights under the Constitution of the 
United States. 

If the Commission finds, from its sur- 
veys and from hearing voluntary wit- 
nesses, that constitutional rights are be- 
ing violated, it is empowered to recom- 
mend to the President, to the Congress, 
or to the legislatures of the States in- 
volved the necessary remedial legisla- 
tion. The next change I propose in 
H. R. 6127, in an effort to bring it into a 
form on which men may agree, occurs on 
page 9, where I propose to strike out, in 
its entirety, part III of the bill. 

This, it seems to me, is one of the most 
controversial sections of the bill, one of 
the least understood, one on which the 
sponsors of the legislation most fre- 
quentl. disagree, one which I think is 
entirely unnecessary if we are to main- 
tain the American approach to the solu- 
tion of this problem at this time. 

Beyond that, I would make just one 
other change in the bill. I propose, at 
the end of the bill, to add the O'Mahoney 
amendment as section 151, providing as 
follows: 

Sec. 151. In any proceeding for contempt 
of any injunction, restraining order, or 
other order issued in an action or proceeding 
instituted under the fourth paragraph of 
section 1980 of the Revised Statutes or under 
subsection (c) of section 2004 of the Revised 
Statutes, the court shall, if it appears that 
there are one or more questions of fact to 
be determined, order that such questions 
of fact shall be tried by a jury in a trial con- 
ducted according to the mode prescribed 
by law for suits coming within the purview 
of the seventh amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


I ask, Mr. President, to have printed 
at this point in my remarks the complete 
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text of my revised version of H. R. 6127 

as I propose that it should read. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROPOSED REVISION OF H. R. 6127 To CONFINE 
Irs POLICE POWERS TO THE PRIMARY OBJEC- 
TIVE OF ASSURING ALL AMERICAN CITIZENS 
EQUALITY OF VOTING RIGHTS AND OPPORTU- 
NITIES 

(By Senator MUNDT) 

An act to provide means of further securing 
and protecting the civil rights of persons 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

Be it enacted, ete— 


PART I— ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Sec, 101. (a) There is created in the exec- 
utive branch of the Government a Com- 
mission on Civil Rights (hereinafter called 
the Commission“). 

(b) The Commission shal] be composed of 
six members who shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. Not more than three 
of the members shall at any one time be of 
the same political party. 

(c) The President shall designate one of 
the members of the Commission as Chair- 
man and one as Vice Chairman. The Vice 
Chairman shall act as Chairman in the ab- 
sence or disability of the Chairman, or in 
the event of a vacancy in that office. 

(d) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers and shall be filled in 
the same manner, and subject to the same 
limitation with respect to party affiliations 
as the original appointment was made. 

(e) Four members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum, 


Rules of procedure of the Commission 


Src. 102. (a) The Chairman or one desig- 
nated by him to act as Chairman at a hear- 
ing of the Commission shall announce in 
an opening statement the subject of the 
hearing. 

(b) A copy of the Commission’s rules shall 
be made available to the witness before the 
Commission. 

(c) Witnesses at the hearings may be ac- 
companied by their own counsel for the pur- 
pose of advising them concerning their con- 
stitutional rights. 

(d) If the Commission determines that 
evidence or testimony at any hearing may 
tend to defame, degrade, or incriminate any 
person, it shall (1) receive such evidence or 
testimony in executive session; (2) afford 
such person an opportunity voluntarily to 
appear as a witness; and (3) receive and 
dispose of requests from such person to 
subpena additional witnesses. 

(e) Except as provided in sections 102 and 
105 (f) of this act, the Chairman shall re- 
ceive and the Commission shall dispose of 
requests to subpena additional witnesses. 

(f) No evidence or testimony taken in ex- 
ecutive session may be released or used in 
public sessions without the consent of the 
Commission. Whoever releases or uses in 
public without the consent of the Commis- 
sion evidence or testimony taken in executive 
session shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned for not more than 1 year. 

(g) In the discretion of the Commission, 
witnesses may submit brief and pertinent 
sworn statements in writing for inclusion in 
the record. The Commission is the sole 
judge of the pertinency of testimony and 
evidence adduced at its hearings. 

(h) Upon payment of the cost thereof, a 
witness may obtain a transcript copy of his 
testimony given at a public session or, if 
given at an executive session, when author- 
ized by the Commission. 
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(1) A witness attending any session of the 
Commission shall receive $4 for each day's 
attendance and for the time necessarily oc- 
cupied in going to and returning from the 
same, and 8 cents per mile for going from 
and returning to his place of residence. 
Witnesses who attend at points so far re- 
moved from their respective residences as to 
prohibit return thereto from day to day 
shall be entitled to an additional allowance 
of $12 per day for expenses of subsistence, 
including the time necessarily occupied in 
going to and returning from the place of 
attendance. Mileage payments shall be ten- 
dered to the witness upon service of a sub- 
pena issued on behalf of the Commission or 
any subcommittee thereof. 

(j) The Commission shall not issue any 
subpena for the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses or for the production of written 
or other matter which would require the 
presence of the party subpenaed at a hear- 
ing to be held outside of the State, wherein 
the witness is found or resides or transacts 
business, and it shall not issue any subpena 
for any reason other than to investigate 
alleged violations under section 104 (a) of 
the act. 


Compensation of members of the Commission 


Sec. 103. (a) Each member of the Com- 
mission who is not otherwise in the service 
of the Government of the United States 
shall receive the sum of $50 per day for 
each day spent in the work of the Commis- 
sion, shall be reimbursed for actual and 
necessary travel expenses, and shall receive 
a per diem allowance of $12 in lieu of actual 
expenses for subsistence, inclusive of fees or 
tips to porters and stewards. 

(b) Each member of the Commission who 
is otherwise in the service of the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall serve with- 
out compensation in addition to that re- 
ceived for such other service, but while en- 
gaged in the work of the Commission shall 
be reimbursed for actual and necessary travel 

and shall receive a per diem allow- 
ance of $12 in lieu of actual expenses for 
subsistence, inclusive of fees or tips to porters 
and stewards. 


Duties of the Commission 


Sec. 104.(a) The Commission shall— 

(1) investigate allegations in writing under 
oath or affirmation that certain citizens of 
the United States are being deprived of their 
right to vote and have that vote counted by 
reason of their color, race, religion, or na- 
tional origin; which writing, under oath or 
affirmation, shall set forth the facts upon 
which such belief or beliefs are based; 

(2) hold public hearings, hear voluntary 
witnesses, and to issue reports appraising the 
laws and policies of the Federal Government 
with respect to equal protection of the laws 
under the Constitution and concerning legal 
developments constituting a denial of equal 
protection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion; 

(3) to make such recommendations as it 
deems desirable to the legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, to the President of the United 
States, and to the Congress of the United 
States with regard to legislation it feels is 
essential to the full protection of all citizens 
in the exercise of their rights under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

(b) The Commission shall submit interim 
reports to the President at such times as 
either the Commission or the President shall 
deem desirable, and shall submit to the Presi- 
dent a final and comprehensive report of its 
activities, findings, and recommendations not 
later than 2 years from the date of the enact- 
ment of this act. 

(c) Sixty days after the submission of its 
final report and recommendations the Com- 
mission shall cease to exist. 
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Powers of the Commission 


Sec. 105. (a) Within the limitations of its 
appropriations, the Commission may appoint 
a full-time staff director and such other per- 
sonnel as it deems advisable, in accordance 
with the civil service and classification laws, 
and may procure services as authorized by 
section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (60 
Stat. 810; 5 U. S. C. 55a), but at rates for 
individuals not in excess of $50 per diem. 

(b) The Commission may accept and 
utilize services of voluntary and uncom- 
pensated personnel and pay any such per- 
sonnel actual and necessary traveling and 
subsistence expenses incurred while engaged 
in the work of the Commission (or, in lieu 
of subsistence, a per diem allowance at a 
rate not in excess of $12). Not more than 
15 persons, as authorized by this subsection, 
shall be utilized at any one time. 

(c) The Commission may constitute such 
advisory committees and may consult with 
governors, attorneys general, and other rep- 
resentatives of State and local governments, 
and private organizations, as it deems ad- 
visable. 

(d) Members of the Commission, volun- 
tary and uncompensated personnel whose 
services are accepted pursuant to subsection 
(b) of this section, and members of advisory 
committees constituted pursuant to subsec- 
tion (c) of this section, shall be exempt from 
the operation of sections 281, 283, 284, 434, 
and 1914 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, and section 190 of the Revised Statutes 
(5 U. S. C. 99). 

(e) All Federal agencies shall cooperate 
fully with the Commission to the end that 
it may effectively carry out its functions and 
duties. 

(tf) The Commission, or on the authoriza- 
tion of the Commission any subcommittee of 
two or more members, at least one of whom 
shall be of each major political party, may, 
for the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of this act, hold such hearings and act 
at such times and places as the Commission 
or such authorized subcommittee may deem 
advisable. Subpenas for the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses or the production of 
written or other matter may be issued in 
accordance with the rules of the Commis- 
sion as contained in section 102 (j) and 
(k) of this act, over the signature of the 
Chairman of the Commission or of such sub- 
committee, and may be served by any per- 
son designated by such chairman. 

(g) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena, any district court of the 
United States or the United States court 
of any Territory or possession, or the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, within the jurisdiction of 
which the inquiry is carried on or within the 
jurisdiction of which said person guilty of 
contumacy or refusal to obey is found or 
resides or transacts business upon applica- 
tion by the Attorney General of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction to issue to 
such person an order requiring such person 
to appear before the Commission or a sub- 
committee thereof, there to produce evidence 
if so ordered, or there to give testimony 
touching the matter under investigation; 
and any failure to obey such order of the 
court may be punished by said court as a 
contempt thereof. 


Appropriations 

Sec. 106. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, so 
much as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 

PART II—TO PROVIDE FOR AN ADDITIONAL 

ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 

Sec. 111. There shall be in the Department 
of Justice one additional Assistant Attorney 
General, who shall be appointed by the 
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President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, who shall assist the At- 
torney General in the performance of his 
duties, and who shall receive compensation 
at the rate prescribed by law for other As- 
sistant Attorneys General, 


PART IV—TO PROVIDE MEANS OF FURTHER SE- 
CURING AND PROTECTING THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


Sec. 131. Section 2004 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (42 U. S. C. 1971), is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend the catch line of said section 
to read, Voting rights.” 

(b) Designate its present text with the 
subsection symbol “(a).” 

(c) Add, immediately following the pres- 
ent text, three new subsections to read as 
follows: 

„b) No person, whether acting under 
color of law or otherwise, shall intimidate, 
threaten, coerce, or attempt to intimidate, 
threaten, or coerce any other person for the 
purpose of interfering with the right of such 
other person to vote or to vote as he may 
choose, or of causing such other person to 
vote for, or not to vote for, any candidate 
for the office of President, Vice President, 
presidential elector, Member of the Senate, 
or Member of the House of Representatives, 
Delegates or Commissioners from the Terri- 
tories or possessions, at any general, special, 
or primary election held solely or in part for 
the purpose of selecting or electing any such 
candidate. 

“(c) Whenever any person has engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any person is about to engaged in any act or 
practice which would deprive any other per- 
son of any right or privilege secured by sub- 
section (a) or (b), the Attorney General 
may institute for the United States, or in 
the name of the United States, a civil action 
or other proper proceeding for preventive 
relief, including an application for a perma- 
nent or temporary injunction, restraining 
order, or other order. In any proceeding 
hereunder the United States shall be lable 
for costs the same as a private person. 

“(d) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be provided by law. 

“(e) Provided, that any person cited for 
an alleged contempt under this act shall be 
allowed to make his full defense by counsel 
learned in the law; and the court before 
which he is cited or tried, or some judge 
thereof, shall immediately, upon his request, 
assign to him such counsel, not exceeding 
two, as he may desire, who shall have free 
access to him at all reasonable hours. He 
shall be allowed, in his defense to make any 
proof that he can produce by lawful wit- 
nesses, and shall have the like process of the 
court to compel his witnesses to appear at 
his trial or hearing, as is usually granted 
to compel witnesses to appear on behalf of 
the prosecution. If such person shall be 
found by the court to be financially unable 
to provide for such counsel, it shall be the 
duty of the court to provide such counsel.” 

Sec. 141. This act may be cited as the 
“Civil Rights Act of 1957.” 


PART V—JURY TRIALS IN CERTAIN 
CONTEMPT CASES 


Sec. 151. In any proceeding for contempt 
of any injunction, restraining order, or other 
order issued in an action of proceeding in- 
stituted under the fourth paragraph of sec- 
tion 1980 of the Revised Statutes or under 
subsection (c) of section 2004 of the Revised 
Statutes, the court shall, if it appears that 
there are one or more questions of fact to be 
determined, order that such questions of fact 
shall be tried by a jury in a trial conducted 
according to the mode prescribed by law for 
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suits coming within the purview of the 
seventh amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. 


Mr. MUNDT. In brief, Mr. President, 
what I have proposed in the foregoing 
revised version of H. R. 6127 would do 
the following things: . 

First. It would leave intact the voting 
provisions which protect our Negro cit- 
izens in their full constitutional rights 
and opportunities as voters. 

Second. It would limit the President’s 
Commission to two functions: 

(a) To subpenaing witnesses and aid- 
ing in the enforcement on any develop- 
ments which might tend to impair the 
Negro’s voting rights and opportunities. 

(b) To making studies, hearing volun- 
tary witnesses—it would have no power 
of subpena on such matters—with regard 
to proposals for bettering social and eco- 
nomic conditions and opportunities for 
our Negro citizens so that recommenda- 
tions by the Commission might be made 
to the legislatures of our respective 
States, and to the President and to the 
Congress of the United States. 

Third. It would empower the Attorney 
General to appoint the Assistant Attor- 
ney General he desires and which part II 
of H. R. 6127 provides. 

Fourth. It would eliminate entirely the 
controversial, vaguely drawn, and Fed- 
eral police-power provisions of part III 
by striking that entire article from the 
legislation. 2 

Fifth. It would leave part IV of the bill 
intact. 

Sixth. It would incorporate the pro- 
visions of the so-called O'Mahoney 
amendment to provide for trial by jury in 
all cases involving questions of fact. 
Thus it would preserve for all Americans 
the right of trial by jury which H. R. 6127 
proposes to deny for the fine, loyal people 
of the South with regard to certain 
matters. 

Mr. President, I voted against the 
Knowland motion to detour the Senate 
committee on this legislation. I did so 
because I believe so strongly in our com- 
mittee system just as I believe in our bi- 
cameral legislative concept. I may have 
more to say on this when we discuss the 
so-called Morse amendment which I ex- 
pect to support in some amended version 
or as it is. I really believe, however, the 
date- certain on when the Senate Com- 
mittee of the Judiciary should be re- 
quired to bring this bill back to the Sen- 
ate and place it on the calendar should 
be something less than the 2 weeks pro- 
posed in that amendment. In all events, 
I may have something more to say about 
the importance of our committee system 
and my reasons for voting against the 
direct consideration of H. R. 6127 with- 
out benefit of committee action when we 
reach the place in this debate when that 
issue is the immediate subject of our 
discussion. 

Mr. President, I really feel that if the 
Judiciary Committee were compelled by 
the Senate to report H. R. 6127 back to 
the Senate on an early date-certain it 
would bring to us a legislative proposal 
not distantly removed or greatly 
changed from the proposed revision 
which I have just discussed and which I 
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have had printed as a part of this ad- 

dress. I am fairly certain that great 

committee would surely not bring us a 

bill which would deny Americans the 

right of trial by jury. 

However. should the effort to give the 
Judiciary Committee a specified, limited 
opportunity to report this bill be unsuc- 
cessful, I continue my confidence that 
we can here on the floor of the Senate 
reach a compromise on this matter 
which will be similar in purpose and con- 
tent to the revised form of H. R. 6127 
which I have today proposed, and which 
I shall undoubtedly offer in the nature of 
a substitute for H. R. 6127 if no other 
steps are found to bring about a reason- 
able meeting of minds among those who 
ardently advocate and those who most 
resolutely reject the present provisions 
of H.R.6127. I believe there are enough 
of us on the Senate floor who prefer 
reasonable and rational progress on the 
matter of civil rights to the alternative 
of enhancing the police power of the 
Federal Government beyond the point of 
reason and necessity so that some such 
compromise as we are advocating will 
eventuate. The Senate can then go 
about its business of completing action 
on other important legislation and ad- 
journ proud of its achievements and un- 
scathed by the lasting bitterness which 
a rule-or-ruin attitude could so easily 
create. 

Mr. President, to close my speech let 
me say that, in part, I am encouraged 
and reinforced in taking this position by 
some splendid editorial writing by that 
great American, David Lawrence, in one 
of his recent columns, 

One of his recent columns in the 
Washington Evening Star is, I think, 
especially illuminating and especially 
pertinent to the line of argument I have 
just advanced. For that reason, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks Mr. Lawrence’s article en- 
titled “Real Issue in Civil Rights Fight— 
Threatened Use of Force To Obtain 
Conformity on Problem Is Decried.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REAL ISSUE IN CIVIL-RIGĦTS FicHT—THREAT- 
ENED USE OF Force To OBTAIN CONFORMITY 
ON PROBLEM Is DECRIED 

(By David Lawrence) 

What is the real point at issue in the battle 
over civil rights now being waged in the 
Senate? It is the possible enactment of a 
law threatening the use of military force in 
order to obtain a conformity of viewpoint on 
social problems. It is the substitution of a 
program of compulsion and coercion for 
faith in the voluntary processes of reason. 

It involves not solely a means of assuring 
voting rights—for many Negroes do vote in 
the South and several have been elected to 
city councils there—but a question of reach- 
ing into the whole social order in the South 
with laws authorizing the use of military 
power to secure obedience to the Supreme 
Court's decision on school integration. Yet 
the Court itself admitted in the same deci- 
sion that it was influenced primarily by 
sociological doctrines rather than con- 
stitutional precedents. 

For the school question and the voting 
problem are interwoven in the civil-rights 
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controversy and, curiously enough, the 
remedy proposed would take away the civil 
right of a citizen to a jury trial, the prin- 
ciple of which is embedded in the Constitu- 
tion. 

Just because there have been a few in- 
stances of racial prejudice in some jury 
trials in the South, it now is argued by vari- 
ous Members of Congress and executive offl- 
cials in their speeches that none of the tens 
of millions of people in the South can be 
trusted to give an impartial trial by jury. 

This is a blanket indictment more severe 
than ever has been leveled in America against 
a substantial number of fellow citizens by 
the representatives of another segment of 
the Nation. 

For the proposal implies that because the 
Processes of reason are beset with difficulties 
there must be resort to the theory that the 
end justifies the means. 

This same thing happened once before in 
perhaps the most shameful chapter in Amer- 
ican history when, after the War Between the 
States had ended and a general amnesty had 
been proclaimed, military units from the 
North were sent into the legislative chambers 
of the Southern States. At the point of a 
bayonet, ratification of the 14th amendment 
to the Constitution was compelled in 10 
States after each had rejected it. Southern 
Members of Congress thereupon were arbi- 
trarily disqualified from voting in either the 
House or the Senate, notwithstanding the 
fact that previously the southern Members 
and their legislatures had in due form ap- 
proved the 13th amendment abolishing slav- 
ery and this action had been accepted as 
legal ratification. No historian of standing 
in either the North or the South disputes 
these facts. 

For 90 years there has been a virtual truce 
in the northern and southern conflict as to 
the scope of the 14th amendment, and the 
racial problems it presumably covered. 
Meanwhile, there has been nevertheless a 
gradual evolution with tremendous progress 
toward a better understanding between the 
races. The doctrine of separate but equal 
facilities in public schools which was upheld 
as the supreme law of the land until 1954 
was a kind of modus vivendi—a compromise 
between apparently irreconcilable viewpoints 
yet one that actually encouraged more and 
more flexibility through the years. 

Now the truce has been broken and, in- 
stead of trying to adjust conflicting view- 
points by letting each State or each commu- 
nity within a State decide for itself how it 
shall move toward the solution of its own 
social problems—a basic American concept of 
self-government—the confusing court deci- 
sions and the threat of coercive “civil rights” 
legislation are retarding progress. Impa- 
tiently the doors are opened to bitter resent- 
ments which will grow in intensity because 
compulsion is the wrong way to deal with 
social problems in a democracy. Inevitably 
also there will be revived the whole con- 
troversy over the unmoral and illegal way by 
which the 14th amendment itself was forced 
into the Constitution in the first place. 

“I speak in a spirit of great sadness,” said 
Senator Russet, Democrat, of Georgia, the 
other day in the Senate. “If Congress is 
driven to pass this bill in its present form, 
it will cause unspeakable confusion, bitter- 
ness and bloodshed in a great section of our 
common country. If it is proposed to move 
into the South in this fashion, the concen- 
tration camps may as well be prepared now 
because there will not be enough jails to hold 
the people of the South who will oppose the 
use of raw Federal power forcibly to com- 
mingle white and Negro children in the same 
schools and places of public entertainment.” 

Thus after nearly a century of debate, 
America is again hearing speeches in Con- 
gress about the use of military forces to back 
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up social viewpoints. This comes, ironically 
enough, at a time when spokesmen for the 
United States in the world at large are ap- 
pealing constantly for the “renunciation of 
the use of force” as a means of dealing with 
human friction. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS ON MONDAY 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
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when the Senate convenes on Monday 
there be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business, with state- 
ments limited to 3 minutes. 

I may say to my friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Munpt] that this is agreeable to 
the minority leader. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


July 13 


RECESS UNTIL 10 A. M. ON MONDAY 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, if no 
other Senators desire to address the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
order previously entered, that the Sen- 
ate now stand in recess until 10 o’clock 
a. m. on Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until Mon- 
day, July 15, 1957, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Boys Town 40th Commencement 
Exercises 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 13, 1957 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it was 
my great honor to be the speaker at the 
40th commencement exercises of Boys 
‘Town, which is located 10 miles west of 
my home city of Omaha, Nebr. At that 
time there were graduated 115 boys from 
high school and 135 boys from grade 
school. 

My home city of Omaha and my native 
State of Nebraska have many outstand- 
ing achievements and places and activi- 
ties of interest. Among the most unique 
and best known of these is the world- 
famed Boys Town which, although it is 
primarily a school, is an incorporated 
Nebraska village in which the students, 
through a mayor and commissioners of 
their own election, share in governance. 

This school was founded in 1917 by the 

late and beloved Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Edward J. Flanagan. It started 
from a very modest and even faltering 
beginning to the very modern and out- 
standing institution of wide renown 
which it is today. 
_ It provides a home and school for 
homeless, neglected, and unprivileged 
boys. While most of them come from 
homes broken by death, divorce, deser- 
tion, or neglect, the program is a preven- 
tive one rather than corrective. 

The great regard and high place ac- 
corded Boys Town is testified to in many 
Ways. For example, some 3,500 applica- 
tions for admission are received each 
year, of which only 10 percent can be 
accepted. Also the all-round education 
program is regularly accredited by the 
State of Nebraska. In addition to regu- 
lar subjects, it has an extensive and very 
effective program of vocational educa- 
tion which offers training in one of sev- 
eral trades to each of the boys. 

Its program of athletics is known na- 
tionwide. Its football teams have played 
from coast to coast. It has a strong and 
vigorous intramural sports and recrea- 
tion program. Its 50-piece concert band, 


and 15-piece concert orchestra have ap- 
peared throughout the Midwest. Its 
Boys Town Choir of 55 voices has made 
an annual tour of national scope since 
1946. 

The philosophy of the founder of Boys 
Town, the late Father Flanagan, as car- 
ried on by his successor, Msgr. Nicholas 
H. Wegner, has been summed up in this 
way: “Given the love, care, and guidance 
which is the heritage of every boy, and 
the opportunity for good moral, mental, 
and spiritual training, a boy will grow 
to useful manhood, a credit to himself, 
to Boys Town, his community, and to 
his country.” 

Mr. President, on the occasion of 
Boys Town 40th commencement exer- 
cises on June 2, 1957, Monsignor Wegner 
who has provided leadership of vision 
and devotion to this school since 1948— 
the year of the decease of its founder— 
made a statement which should be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be done. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

This afternoon we are witnessing the 
crown of many days, months, and years of 
arduous labors and toil, the fruit of many 
untold sacrifices and many eager hopes. The 
anxieties and worries, and at times, doubt- 
lessly, the disappointments accompanied in 
the work of rehabilitation and education of 
these fine young boys are already forgotten 
because of their cooperation, their achieve- 
ments, of their accomplishments, and be- 
cause of the satisfaction they have given. 

I know and feel that these young grad- 
uates are deeply grateful to all those who 
have helped them to arrive thus far, and 
that they appreciate, above all, the daily 
tasks and labors of their teachers who im- 
parted into their minds and hearts, not only 
a sound and worthwhile secular education 
but also a genuine Christian and moral 
one, which will stand by them, I hope and 
pray, throughout life. 

Every year the lives of thousands of our 
youth are determined in a great measure 
by their teachers. Students looking and de- 
siring knowledge and truth accept quite im- 
Plicitly that which teachers impart to them. 
Too often teachers give their students any- 
thing but the truth, and correct philosophy 
of life and that is the reason we, so often, 
hear, given by people in justification of their 
action, That's what I was taught by my 
teachers.” Thank God we have teachers 
at Boys Town who are imbued with the cor- 
rect philosophy of life, teachers who are in- 
terested, not only in the student's temporal 
success but also in their moral and spiritual 


welfare and, above all, their eternal happi- 
ness, And, I am certain, that if our gradu- 
ates of this year as well as those in the past 
and of the future, conform their conduct and 
lives to the knowledge, spiritual and mental, 
imparted to them by their teachers at Boys 
Town, they will be a success in life; they 
will be a pride to their country, church and 
Father Flanagan's Boys“ Home. As long as 
they keep before their minds the great eter- 
nal truths, they shall not fail. All of us at 
Boys Town are gratified and feel justly 
proud of our graduates of 1957, because 
115 boys have given satisfaction and com- 
pleted successfully the prescribed studies 
of our accredited high school, and 135 have 
done lilkewise, and are graduating from 
our grade school. My heartfelt congratula- 
tions and the felicitiations of our entire 
faculty and staff, I convey to you. We are 
immensely proud of you because you have 
shown to the world that homeless and un- 
derprivileged boys, if given an equal oppor- 
tunity and proper environment, can make 
good, can succeed, and are able to take their 
places in the world, and accept the bur- 
dens of citizenship. May Father Flanagan, 
through whom the opportunities and ad- 
vantages given you here, were made, to a 
great extent possible, be your guide through- 
out life, your inspiration, your hope. 

This afternoon an event is transpiring at 
Boys Town that will always be held in happy 
memory. There are persons and people we 
meet in the highways of life whose character, 
manliness, high principles, and position im- 
press us, influence our deeds and lives, and 
bring a very definite reaction in us to better 
and improve ourselves, to work harder to 
reach the top. Such a person we have with 
us this day at our commencement exercises. 
His life, his character, his Christian man- 
hood, his family life have been an inspiration 
to millions. He is a true American and Ne- 
braskan. He is a graduate of Omaha and 
Creighton Universities, and from the latter 
received his law degree in 1929. He served 
very successfully as Douglas County com- 
missioner from 1944 to 1952. He was elected 
in 1952 to the United States Congress as Con- 
gressman from the Second Nebraska District 
in which position he gave outstanding and 
faithful service. The people of Nebraska rec- 
ognizing his ability elected him to the Senate 
of the United States in 1954. Senator 
Hruska we are immensely proud to have you 
here this afternoon. It is of deepest pleasure 
for me to present you to the members of the 
graduating classes, faculty, and all our 
friends the Honorable Roman L. Hruska, 
Member of the United States Senate from 
the great State of Nebraska. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA, I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to com- 
mend very much to the attention of my 


1957 


colleagues the statement which the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has made, and I 
should also like to join in that statement. 

It is my privilege to know personally 
the great work being done at Boys Town 
by Father Wegner, who is doing an in- 
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spirational job of leading back into good 
citizenship these younger citizens of ours, 
who had wandered astray. 

I could not let this opportunity pass 
without saying something in tribute to 
the fine work that is being done. 
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Mr. HRUSKA, I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. I am sure that the 
leadership and faculty of Boys Town, as 
well as the boys themselves, will join me 
in my expression of appreciation for his 
kind remarks. 


SENATE 
Monpay, Jury 15, 1957 


(Legislative day of Monday, June 8, 1957) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God: We thank Thee for 
the Sabbath’s rest and for the sweet re- 
freshment of sleep restoring the frayed 
edges of mental and physical resources. 
We rejoice in the fresh vigor of a new 
day and the opportunities of another 
week, as it claims our best for the Na- 
tion we all love. Upon Thy servants in 
this temple of national welfare, pour, we 
pray, a double portion of wisdom, under- 
standing, and of mutual restraint, as 
once more they set their faces toward 
vexing social problems which tax their 
utmost to solve. 

“Grant us vision, grant us courage, 
that we fail not man nor Thee.” 


In the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNSON, of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Saturday, July 13, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL—PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the first week of discussion of the 
civil-rights bill has done more than pro- 
duce some of the finest debate in Sen- 
ate history. It has also produced a basis 
for meaningful Senate action. 

When this debate began, there was a 
widespread belief that the Senate was 
shackled and handcuffed. It was 
thought that we could do nothing but 
accept the bill which would be before the 
Senate. 

Since then, we have had what one of 
the most eminent commentators, Roscoe 
Drummond, calls “the most meaningful 
and productive debate on civil rights that 
has marked the deliberations of the Sen- 
ate in years.” 

On the basis of that discussion, 
thoughtful men are at work to explore 
the alternatives. The Senate has dem- 
onstrated that it is not in a strait- 
jacket, but can act according to its con- 
victions as to the course that best serves 
the national interest. 

The junior Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. O’MaHoney] has made a basic con- 
tribution to the discussion of the jury 
trial feature. 


The junior Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] has announced the out- 
lines of an amendment he is preparing. 

The senior Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpri has told us, in the 
speech he delivered on Saturday after- 
noon, that he is ready to present his 
ideas of an alternative. 

The junior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore] has offered some basic sug- 
gestions. 

The senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RuUssELL] has discussed a number of ap- 
proaches, and has submitted at least 
three amendments. 

Undoubtedly, there will be other sug- 
gestions and other proposals as we go 
along. This is a situation in which 
thoughtful men are impelled to approach 
an issue along the lines of meaningful 
action, rather than partisan oratory. 

It is particularly significant that the 
proposals thus far are not confined to 
1 section, 1 party, or 1 point of view. 
The proposals are the reaction of think- 
ing men who realize that great issues 
must be met with reason, instead of 
blind dogma. 

The reaction of the press over the 
weekend is a reflection of the level of the 
Senate debate. There have been care- 
ful, thoughtful editorials and articles in 
such newspapers as the New York Times, 
the Washington Post, the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, and the Washington Star. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that those articles and editorials be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
REcorD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
July 14, 1957] 


Tue CIVIL RIGHTS DEBATE 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON.—We are today witnessing the 
most meaningful and productive debate on 
civil rights that has marked the delibera- 
tions of the Senate in years. 

It is premature to try to forecast unquali- 
fiedly the end result. On the basis of the 
opening stages of this historic debate, three 
conclusions emerge. 

1. The opponents of the civil-rights bill 
have devoted themselves to discussing the 
issues on their merits and have thus far re- 
frained from abusing the precious right of 
extended debate. The argument has been 
relevant and, in the main, carried on in good 
spirit. Later, the temptations to depart 
from this course will increase. 

2. The southern Democratic opponents are 
already exerting a substantial impact on the 
shape of the legislation that may ultimately 
come. Everyone close to the scene knows 
that their purpose is to defeat the whole bill. 
But it is my conviction that the southerners 
deserve credit for forcing its proponents to 
take a second and third look at its provisions. 
The result will almost certainly be some clari- 
fying and moderating amendments. 


3. From conversations with leaders on 
both sides, the present outlook is this— 
without clarifying and moderating amend- 
ments, it is very doubtful that the bill can 
pass; with such amendments, it is quite 
probable that the bill will pass. 

Three amendments are now in the mak- 
ing, and after the vote putting the bill before 
the Senate, they will undoubtedly come to 
the surface. 

One amendment would have the effect of 
affirming that the new legislation in no way 
authorizes the use of troops to enforce de- 
cisions of the courts. The Justice Depart- 
ment and the advocates of the bill hold that 
there is no purpose to such a disclaimer, 
since this bill neither adds to nor subtracts 
from the authority of the President to use 
troops in the last resort to enforce the judi- 
cial process. However, there would be no 
resistance to making this point doubly clear. 

Another amendment which will be con- 
sidered would strike from the bill any au- 
thority for the Federal Government to enter 
civil suits bearing upon the integration of 
the public schools. Since the implementa- 
tion of the Supreme Court decision now is 
in the jurisdiction of the Federal district 
courts, there will be many in the Senate who 
will deem it premature to extend the role of 
the Department of Justice into this field. 

A third amendment would bear upon jury 
trials for persons held in violation of a court 
injunction. Historically, injunction pro- 
ceedings have not involved jury trials, but a 
compromise is being discussed which would 
prescribe trial by Jury when matters of fact, 
rather than law, were primarily at issue. 

The second and third of these amend- 
ments would obviously narrow the scope and 
force of the legislation. But its heart and 
center would remain. That is to secure and 
bring to reality the most fundamental right 
of American citizens, the right of all to vote 
under the same terms and qualifications. 

These amendments would, in the judg- 
ment of its supporters, make the bill as mod- 
erate as President Eisenhower has been de- 
scribing it. They would strip from the bill 
the objections which its critics have been 
raising most strenuously, and would leave it 
dealing with a civil right which even oppo- 
nents of the bill rarely question openly—the 
right of all citizens to vote on equal terms. 

There are some who make a point of saying 
that there is no constitutionally guaranteed 
provision that every citizen has the right to 
vote. That is true, and the present civil- 
rights bill does not assume nor assert that it 
is otherwise. The right which this legisla- 
tion aims to protect is that the voting quali- 
fications shall be applied to all citizens 
equally, that there shall be no discrimina- 
tion. 

Not many opponents of the bill argue 
against this proposition. They only argue 
that they don't want the Federal Govern- 
ment acting to guarantee this right. But 
it should not be overlooked that the proposed 
right-to-vote legislation deals only with vot- 
ing for the nomination and election of Fed- 
eral candidates, 


There will be some who will feel that this 
is an overly moderate act in behalf of equal- 
ity in the right to vote. However, this is the 
first time in 90 years that significant civil- 
rights legislation has come even near to being 
enacted. 
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[From the New York Times of July 15, 1957] 
THe HEART OF CIVIL RIGHTS 


One fact we might think about as the civil- 
rights bill, already passed by a House vote of 
282 to 126, comes up this week in the Senate 
is this: The right to vote is the heart of all 
other civil rigħts. If a recognizable group, 
such as the Negroes in the Deep South, is 
hindered in registering and voting it has no 
means whatever of sustaining its other 
rights. It would not therefore be an un- 
worthy compromise if the friends of democ- 
racy in the Senate agreed to limit the use 
of the injunction in the proposed legislation 
to cases in which the right to register and 
vote was denied. 

This limitation would not deny the prin- 
ciple of integration in the schools which 
was laid down in the Supreme Court decision 
of May 17, 1954. It would put first things 
first. It would put emphasis on education— 
in this case, adult education. It would show 
the folly of Senator RUSSELL’S nightmare of 
integration by bayonet. It would accept the 
Court's own formula of caution and concilia- 
tion in this delicate field. 

But there can be no justifiable compromise 
of the right of any individual, of the Negro 
race or of any other race, to exercise the 
franchise in a Federal election. 

It is now clear that it was this sort of 
interference with the rights of the citizen 
that President Eisenhower had chiefly in 
mind in his somewhat casual menticn of the 
subject in his state of the Union message 
on January 5, 1956, and which he repeated, 
in more deliberate terms, in his correspond- 
ing message of January 10 of this year. He 
did not explicitly mention the use of the in- 
junction in segregation cases. He did urge, 
in this year’s message, enactment by the 
Congress of new laws to aid in the enforce- 
ment of voting rights. 

The proposed bill went beyond what the 
President seemingly contemplated when it 

the use of the injunction, with pos- 
sible fines and prison sentences for those who 
were held in contempt, to enforce school inte- 
gration as well as yoting rights. If the friends 
of the measure are sensible they may decide 
‘to be as patient in promoting integration 
in the schools as the Supreme Court itself 
has been. This concession may eliminate 
some sincere and anxious opposition among 
white southerners. Integration will create a 


new problem in human relations, and such. 


problems cannot be solved overnight. 

But the right to vote is clear-cut. What- 
ever the anti-civil-rights bloc of southern 
Senators decides to do or say, liberals in both 
major parties must in this field stick to the 
fundamentals. They can no longer, in 
honesty or in political wisdom, let Senator 
RUSSELL or anyone else ignore the 15th 
amendment. 


From the New York Times of July 14, 1957] 


SENATE MAKES A CASE FOR UNLIMITED DE- 
BATE—IN TALKING ON THE CIviIL RIGHTS 
BILL IT Has USED Its ANCIENT PRIVILEGE To 
CLEAR Ur OBSCURE IsSUES—IN DEBATE OF 
or HIGH ORDER 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, July 13—The value of the 
Senate rules that assure nrotracted debate 
has again been demonstrated in the current 
discussion of the administration’s bill to 
enforce equal rights for all citizens. As a re- 
sult of the decision of the southern bloc, led 
by Senator RUSSELL, of Georgia, to examine 
the text of the measure minutely before 
agreeing to Senator KNOWLAND’s motion that 
the legislation be brought up for passage, 
amendment or rejection, a debate at the 
highest level of senatorial standards has en- 
sued, and potential workings of the bill have 
been revealed of which many Senators and 
‘the public were unaware. 
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Not only were many Senators unaware of 


these aspects of the administration draft, 
they came as surprises to the President him- 
self. He told a news conference that “What 
I was seeking was legislation to prevent 
illegal obstruction of the right to vote.” In 
saying this the President left the impression 
he had not gathered from the briefing his 
legal associates gave him that the effect of 
the bill was also to enforce, by drastic meth- 
ods, southern conformity to the new group 
of equal rights which the Supreme Court, be- 
ginning with the school racial integration de- 
cision in 1954, has proclaimed. 

Anyone with time, diligence, and some 
legal training could have known in advance 
the issues over the administration’s bill, that 
were raised in the Senate this week, by read- 


ing the transcript of hearings last February 


and March before a Senate judiciary subcom- 
mittee. In those hearings were numerous 
exchanges between Attorney General Brown- 
ell and a member of the subcommittee, par- 
ticularly Senator Ervin, of North Carolina, in 
which the controversial aspects of part III 
of the measure were discussed in detail, 


PUBLIC MADE AWARE 


But it was not until Senator RUSSELL 
dramatized these aspects by his speech in 
which he charged the drafters of the text 
with a deliberate intention to use troops to 
force all forms of racial desegregation on the 
South that there was general awareness of 
the scope and potential enforcement provi- 
sions of the bill. Or that it would do more, if 
made into law, than to subject to court cita- 
tions for contempt and trial without jury 
those who attempted to interfere with the 
right to vote. 

The inadequacy of this concept of the leg- 
islation, has been shown in the Senate de- 
bate. And because that discussion will be 
extensive before the measure is submitted to 
the Senate for action, all Senators and that 
part of the public which avails itself of the 
opportunity to be informed will know: (a) 
the area and proposed means of equal rights 
enforcement that it covers; (b) the conflict- 
ing Senate views of what these means could 
become in actual practice. 

The southern Senators attacked chiefly 
these provisions in the bill: 

1. It empowers the Attorney General to 
act as plaintiff, on his own motion, in any 
instance where he believes an exercise of the 
voting privilege has been interfered with, or 
there is an intent to do so, and to apply to 
the Federal courts for an injunction against. 
the persons so charged. If the judge de- 
cides that an injunction he has granted is 
disobeyed, the persons will be cited for con- 
tempt, tried without jury and, if convicted, 
be liable to prison sentences. 

ABUSES FEARED 

The contention of the Senators who would 
strike out or amend this provision is that it 
opens the way to an abuse of power by the 
Attorney General; sets up the autocratic and 
oppressive system of judgment without jury 
and indefinite imprisonment; and is a politi- 
cal device to punish the South. 

2. The text of part III includes an obscure 
clause that has the effect of empowering the 
President, or even the Attorney General him- 
self, to use the Armed Forces and the militia 
to enforce this new judicial process. The 
scope of the clause is obscure because it 
specifies for enforcement only section 1985, 
title 42 United States Code, and makes no 
mention of the fact that this section in turn 
invokes section 1993. Section 1993 author- 
izes the Executive to employ the Armed 
Forces to aid in the execution of judicial 
process. By making section 1993 an en- 
forcement arm of part III only, and not of 
part IV which would enforce the right to 
vote, this Executive power to call out the 
troops to sustain judicial process is extended 
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to the new scope of judicial process for racial 
integration as provided for in part III, but 
is excluded from protections of the suffrage. 

The southern Senators who do not go 
along with RussELL to the point of charging 
that this indirect invocation of section 1993, 
and to part III only, exposes a deliberate ad- 
ministration intent to use troops to compel 
all forms of racial desegregation in the 
South, do agree, however, that it specifically 
extends this executive power to the enforce- 
ment of the Supreme Court’s desegregation 
decisions if an executive chooses to employ 
it. 

REPLY OF PROPONENTS 


To these charges and criticisms the advo- 
cates of the bill have made these answers: 

1, Trial by jury is generally waived in 
equity cases, which cases under the bill 
would be. If made mandatory, jury trial 
would defeat the objective of the legisla- 
tion in the whole field of equal rights be- 
cause southern juries would not convict. 
And since there are powerful local reasons 
that restrain from suit persons denied equal 
rights in the South, the authorization of 
the Attorney General as plaintiff is neces- 
sary to protect those rights. As for the 
issue over indefinite imprisonment for un- 
purged contempt, that can be disposed of 
by a clarifying amendment that will not 
affect the substance of the bill. 

2. There was no hidden design or intended 
obscurity in the insertion of the clause in 
part III that invokes section 1993, and in 
the failure of the drafters to insert it in 
part IV also. The discrimination was an 
accident of drafting. The insertion could 
as well have been made in both or in neither, 
because other statutes, the latest adopted 
in 1956—2 years after the Supreme Court’s 
desegregation decision in the school cases— 
already give the President the power to use 
troops to enforce the execution of judicial 
process, It is nothing new that he could 
do this. 

Answer No. 2 (above) has rather strength- 
ened than otherwise the southern Senators’ 
opposition to part III. Most of them view 
the accident explanation with suspicion, 
though in varying degrees. And the reply 
of the advocates notably does not meet an 
objection which Senator Ervin stated as 
follows: “If this bill is passed it will create 
a new type of remedy in which judicial de- 
crees can be entered * * * and which the 
President can enforce by the use of the 
Armed Forces of the country.” 


[From the New York Times of July 14, 1957] 
TRIAL By Jury VERSUS THE Ricut To Vorn 
(By James Reston) 

WasHINGTON, July 13.—Every so often the 
play of history turns up an issue so full of 
personal and regional conflict, so grounded 
in moral philosophy, and so subject to the 
clash of ancient but contending principles, 
that it stands apart from all the normal 
preoccupations of political life. 

Such an issue is now before the Senate 
in the civil-rights debate: Should the chief 
law enforcement official of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Attorney General, be author- 
ized to avoid trials by jury in order to secure 
the Negro’s right to vote in some parts of 
the South? 

This is the core of what may prove to be 
the most significant civil-rights debate in 
America since reconstruction days, and for 
the benefit of anyone who may wish to in- 
dulge in a little mental penitence on a hot 
July Sunday, the dilemma to be resolved is 
as follows: 

1. The Constitution (14th and 15th 
amendments) and the courts all 
citizens the right to vote and equal pro- 
tection under the law regardless of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 
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2. In some but by no means all parts of 
the South Negroes have been disenfranchised 
by the thousands, sometimes by local offi- 
eials, sometimes by intimidation of their 
neighbors—and the Federal Government 
under existing laws has not been able to 
correct this situation. 

3. So what to do? Place the right to vote 
for Negroes in the South above trial by jury 
in these cases for whites in the South or 
sustain trial by jury there in the face of 
overwhelming evidence that southern juries 
will seldom if ever convict white men of 
disenfranchising the Negro? 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S SOLUTION 


The administration, confronted by this 
dilemma, places the right to vote first in 
its priority of rights. It feels dutybound 
to sustain this constitutional promise. It 
does not want to punish by criminal action, 
which requires a jury trial, but to prevent 
discrimination against the Negro’s vote by 
civil injunction. This would enable the 
judge to forbid anyone from interfering 
with the right to vote and empower him 
to punish for contempt—without a jury 
trial—anyone who defied his injunction. 

Moreover, the administration points to the 
fact that in many fields other than the field 
of civil rights, notably antitrust cases, it has 
used this type of civil remedy as a means of 
enforcing Federal rights. 

To the South, however, this appeal for 
contempt proceedings by Federal judges is 
nothing more than an expedient device de- 
signed to impose the will of the Federal Goy- 
ernment on the States, to weaken the essen- 
tial spirit of federalism, and to do so at the 
expense of the principle of jury trials, which 
was defended in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution, 

As the South sees it—and not only the 
South, for this troubles many of the liberal 
northern Senators who are fighting for the 
administration’s bill—the essence of federal- 
ism is that large and determined minorities 
must not be coerced by the majority. 


HOW WOULD YOU VOTE? 


This is the issue before the Senate and the 
Nation. It is no longer whether the admin- 
istration shall be able to use Federal injunc- 
tions to enforce the school integration deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court—for the South 
in the first week of the debate has almost 
certainly defeated that—but whether the ad- 
ministration and its supporters can persuade 
the leaders of the South that the time has 
come to cooperate with the Federal Executive 
in giving the Negro the vote. 

On the public record to date there is little 
evidence of this. But the surprising thing 
on the Hill this week was not that the south- 
ern Senators were defending all the voting 
procedures in the Southern States but that 
many of them were agreeing, at least in 
private, that the right to vote, for all citizens, 
including Negroes, had to be strengthened. 

It is too early, therefore, to conclude that 
the southern bloc in the Upper Chamber will 
fight to the death for the jury trials. They 
will not openly approve of the right-to-vote 
procedure asked by the administration, and 
they will certainly filibuster to the end 
against injunctions in integration cases, but 
as one of their leaders remarked this week: 
I am not going to kill myself for 
anti-Negro yoting procedures I don’t approve 
and don’t think most of the South approves. 

Nevertheless, the issue may come before 
the end of the summer; to coerce or not to 
coerce, to put the right to vote above the 
jucy trial, or to compromise once more in 
the belief that the South will of its own 
volition change the present voting system. 

This is not a question for the Senate 
alone. It is a question upon which all reflec- 
tive men and women must ponder, even on 
hot July Sundays, for in the end the Senate 
may very well reflect the mood of the country. 
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From the Washington Star of July 14, 1957] 
THE OPPOSITION’s BROAD ATTACK 
(By David Koonce) 


The drama of a Senate filibuster, with its 
all-night sessions, cots in the cloakrooms, 
tense galleries and hoarse Senators, often ob- 
scures the position of the filibusters. 

The very word “filibuster” brings to the 
minds of many a Huey Long extolling the 
virtues of pot likker, reading the Bible, or 
listing the bargains in a mail-order house 
catalog. 

To some degree, the southerners who last 
week began an attack on the administration's 
civil-rights bill, which promises to reach 
filibuster proportions, were handicapped by 
the tradition they were following. 

Despite their pleas for attention to their 
arguments, they found it hard to combat the 
automatic discount the public and the press 
apply to things said even in the preliminary 
stages of a filibuster. They were additional- 
ly handicapped by the fact that their argu- 
ment was basically a legal one rather than 
an emotional one and was not the stuff of 
which headlines are easily made. r 

Nevertheless, as the first week of the civil- 
rights discussion drew to a close, the impact 
of the southern position—on fellow Senators 
if not on the public—was becoming evident. 
Their arguments were beginning to attract 
the sympathetic attention of liberals and 
constitutional. conservatives, 


THE SOUTHERN POSITION 


Broadly stated, the southern argument was 
this: That the administration’s civil-rights 
bill would deny several basic constitutional 
rights, most notably the right of trial by 
jury, to persons accused of violating the 
civil rights of others. 

The southerners further hold that the bill 
would substitute government by men for 
government by law in lodging unprecedented 
authority with the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

This position was stated most forcibly last 
week by Senator Sam Ervin, of North Caro- 
lina, a former justice of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court whose legal acumen is widely 
acknowledged on both sides and who has 
become the southern theoretician on the ad- 
ministration’s bill. 

The part of the bill under broadest attack 
would give the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral authority to institute for or in the name 
of the United States a request for Federal 
court injunctions against any person who has 
violated the civil rights of another or who 
there are reasonable grounds to believe is 
about to violate them. Should the injunc- 
tion or other court order be ignored by the 
defendant, he could be brought before a 
Federal judge and sentenced to jail and fined 
for contempt without the benefit of a jury 
trial. 

8 SEE AUTOCRATIC POWERS 

The evils of such procedure are many, 
argue Senator Ervin and his southern col- 
leagues. The Attorney General would be 
given autocratic powers that have no counter- 
part in our history, they say. Because it 
leaves the operation of the law entirely to 
the will of this appointed official, it breaches 
the fundamental concept of government by 
law, substituting government by man—the 
Attorney General. 

Further, they declare, the procedure could 
be used by the Attorney General in behalf 
of, or against, such persons as only he may 
select. This provision, Senator Ervin argues, 
is utterly repugnant to the fundamental 
concept that courts are created to admin- 
ister equal and exact justice, in compliance 
with certain and uniform laws applying in 
like manner to all men in like circum- 
stances. He told the Senate last week that 
Congress thus was being asked to enact a 
public law that would be the private pos- 
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session of the temporary occupant of the 
ten of Attorney General, whoever he may 

A major southern complaint, and one not 
easily understood by the layman, is that the 
bill further extends the jurisdiction of equity 
proceedings at the expense of the right of 
jury trial and for no other reason than the 
expediency of the moment. 

The proceeding in equity grew out of a 
need, recognized at an early stage of our 
judicial system, for a jurisdiction that could 
render justice in many situations that could 
not properly be handled by criminal prose- 
cution or lawsuit. For instance, as Alex- 
ander Hamilton illustrated equity jurisdic- 
tion, the case of a hard bargain in which one 
of the bargainers has suffered an unfair but 
not fraudulent advantage at the hands of 
the other cannot be heard in pro- 
ceedings, even though it is clear that relief 
for the victim would serve the ends of justice. 


EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 


It has been a basic rule of equity that an 
equity action must be instituted by the 
real party in interest, and in his name, al- 
though the bill now being debated permits 
such action to be initiated by the Attorney 
General in the interest of the Government. 

Senator Ervin, in tracing the development 
of equity proceedings, declared that, when 
the Constitution was ratified, the basis of 
the jurisdiction then exercised by courts of 
equity, which historically function without 
juries, was the protection of private rights 
of property. * * In some cases 
courts of equity used restraining orders and 
temporary and permanent injunctions * * * 
to preserve the status quo in respect to prop- 
erty in dispute until the conflicting claims 
could be determined in a trial on the merits, 
and the role of the permanent injunetion 
was to secure the enjoyment of the prop- 
erty by the person adjudged its owner in 
the trial on the merits. 

Since the early days of the Republic, equity 
jurisdiction has been expanded broadly, al- 
though many individual States have ex- 
tended the right of jury trial, according to 
Senator Ervin, to issues of fact arising in 
actions of an equitable nature. 

Because the use of the injunction is sus- 
ceptible to abuse, the southerners warn, any 
such new extension may have serious conse- 
quences in the future and can apply to 
all Americans, not just southerners, 

Senator Ervin says that parallel to the 
present proposal can be found in the oppres- 
sive measures of George III against the Amer- 
ican colonists prior to the Revolutionary 
War. He cites the application of the Sugar 
Act and the Stamp Act, which were made 
punishable by an extension of the jurisdic- 
tion of the admiralty courts, in which there 
was no provision for jury trial. 


CONFRONTATION DENIED 


As the civil-rights debate has pro 
the southerners have pointed to other de- 
nials of basic rights which they claim the 
bill would allow. 

Because of the nature of the proposed 
proceedings, a defendant could not confront 
and cross-examine an accusing witness. 
Such a defect, say the southerners, becomes 
most undesirable when it is recalled that 
restraining orders and temporary injunctions 
are usually issued on pleadings of partisan 
lawyers and attested to by partisan wit- 
nesses. Of course, the defendant may purge 
himself of the contempt or in the case of 
‘a voting dispute, the issue may be declared 
moot after the election, if the complainant 
votes. 

It is further argued that the proposed law 
would permit a person to be put in jeopardy 
twice for the same offense, For instance, 
say the southerners, a man could be con- 
~victed and sentenced to jail for a year for 
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civil-rights violations under existing stat- 
utes, and subsequently sent to jail for the 
same offense under a contempt sentence. In 
the second case, his imprisonment could 
be for any number of years and his fine 
unlimited, since the judge is limited only 
by what Senator Ervin calls the vague and 
nebulous provision of the eighth amend- 
ment prohibiting excessive fines and cruel 
and unusual punishments. 

The bill, then, would deny these rights, 
according to the southerners: 

The constitutional right of indictment by 
grand jury; the constitutional right of trial 
by petit jury. 

The constitutional guaranty against dou- 
ble jeopardy. 

The statutory right of trial by jury in 
indirect contempt cases. 

The statutory right to the benefit of lim- 
ited punishment for indirect contempt. 

REPLIES TO NORTHERN CHARGES 

To the charge by civil-rights-bill propo- 
nents that trial by jury is slow and cum- 
bersome and, in civil-rights cases in the 
South, unlikely to result in conviction, Sen- 
ator Ervin replies: “Happily for liberty and 
justice in America, the founders of our Gov- 
ernment hated judicial tyranny more than 
they loved judicial haste.” He notes that 
the plea that jurors are reluctant to con- 
vict was also the reason used for setting 
up the infamous court of star chamber and 
that demands for mob law are usually based 
on the ground that administration of jus- 
tice in the courts is too slow. 

Just as proponents of the bill question the 
sincerity of the southern concern over the 
right to trial by jury, so do the southerners 
challenge the assertions that the bill is 
designed only to guarantee voting rights to 
southern Negroes. They insist that hidden 
in the bill are provisions that would not only 
permit the Attorney General to integrate 
southern schools virtually by edict, but 
would permit him to become a law almost 
unto himself. Further, Senator Ervin sees 
the possibility of a recurrence of Reconstruc- 
tion days, when Federal troops occupied the 
South. 

The Senator explained it this way last 
week: 

“The bill proposes to confer upon the At- 
torney General the power to bring suit to 
suppress any of the practices specified in 
section 1985, title 42, of the United States 
Code. This section contains three subsec- 
tions, and each of these subsections has many 
clauses, I call attention to one clause alone. 
It contains a provision authorizing the At- 
torney General to bring suit * * * in the 
name of the United States in cases where 
there are any conspiracies threatening or 
consummated to deprive any person of the 
equal protection of the law under the 14th 
amendment.” 

The Senator says that 240 pages are re- 
quired merely to state in a broad manner the 
number of subjects concerning which the 
Attorney General could litigate at the ex- 
pense of private taxpayers, on behalf of citi- 
zens, aliens and private corporations under 
this one clause of subsection 3, section 1985, 
title 42 of the United States Code. 

SEES BROAD POWERS 

“The Attorney General, under part III of 
the proposed law,” said Senator Ervin, “would 
be empowered to bring literally hundreds 
upon hundreds of different types of cases, 
in addition to cases to secure voting rights 
and to compel the integration of public 
schools.” 

And in every one of these cases, according 
to Senator Ervin, “the President would have 
the authority, under section 1993 of title 42, 
to call out the Army, the Navy, or the 
militia to enforce the decrees.” 

And these are the reasons, say the south- 
erners, that the bill is neither moderate nor 
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liberal, as it has been advertised, but in- 
stead extreme and reactionary, 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of July 
14, 1957] 


THe Great DEBATE PROCEEDS 


Civil-rights legislation has always been 
the sternest test of the maturity and dig- 
nity of the Senate. The passions stirred 
by this controversial subject have produced 
in the past not only parliamentary frustra- 
tion but scenes of anger and bitterness that 
have lowered the prestige and moral au- 
thority of the Upper House. This time the 
atmosphere, while heated, has been far more 
in consonance with the position of a great 
deliberative body. 

The most practical effects of this altered 
climate are to be seen in the unanimous 
agreement to vote on Tuesday on Senator 
KNOWLAND’s motion to give formal consid- 
eration to the administration’s civil-rights 
legislation. The Judiciary Committee, which 
might well have been the graveyard of the 
bill, with Senator EASTLAND, its chairman, 
acting as sexton, has already been bypassed. 
The opportunities for a filibuster on the mo- 
tion to consider have been used, thus far, 
with discretion, and the southern Senators 
have decided to reserve their biggest guns 
for the main question. 

What is more important is that there is 
constructive discussion of a compromise 
that, even if not wholly satisfactory to the 
supporters of equal rights, may serve to 
make effective the most significant right 
expressly granted by the Constitution—the 
right to vote for Federal officers. Senator 
Gore, of Tennessee, has been promoting a 
substitute measure intended to achieve that 
result. He has thereby broken the hitherto 
all-too-solid southern front against any 
progress toward validating the constitutional 
guaranties for all citizens. It is this deter- 
mined obstructionism that has exacerbated 
the civil-rights battle, encouraging the be- 
lief that the arguments of detail advanced 
against the bill by southerners are only 
smokescreens to conceal the will of the 
white South to bar Negroes from the ballot 
box. If a compromise can be achieved that 
will actually do the job, so far as voting 
is concerned, it will be a genuine advance 
and will help create a better state of mind, 
North and South, in which to work out the 
more complex problems of racial relations. 

Certainly it is much too early to do more 
than hope that such a result will emerge 
from the great debate. There may still be a 
filibuster against any form of civil-rights 
legislation; there will almost certainly be 
attempts to produce compromises that will 
compromise the whole spirit of the admin- 
istration bill. And the fires that have been 
smoldering very close to the surface of Sen- 
ate discussions im the past few days may 
burst out in destructive flame. 

But for what has already been achieved 
toward keeping the debate on a high, con- 
structive plane, a number of persons in and 
out of the Senate deserve great credit. The 
President has evidenced a broad-gauge will- 
ingness to hold to the substance of his 
original proposals, rather than to the precise 
form in which he advanced them. Senator 
KNOWLAND has worked earnestly and well to 
press the measure forward without stirring 
up unn antagonisms. His leader- 
ship of the Republican forces in this struggle 
has been excellent. Senator JoHNSON, a 
southerner himself, aware of the deep fissions 
within his party on the issue, has set an ex- 
ample to the Democrats of national and 
Senatorial responsibility in line with his con- 
duct as majority leader throughout this try- 
ing session. Senator RUSSELL, a bitter foe of 
the present bill, has assisted in holding the 
debate to the central issues. He has called 
on all Senators to consider the measure on 
the merits. Senator Gore has sought a com- 
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promise that would unlock the traditional 
stalemate. 

All Americans will earnestly hope that the 
debate will continue in this tone and tem- 
per to a positive goal. The question is far 
too important to be decided by parliamen- 
tary tricks or sabotaged by endless talking. 
It calls for a recognition by both sides that 
this is a major question for the representa- 
tives of the American people to decide in the 
best traditions of the freedoms which all 
Americans have fought to preserve. It is 
also a vital aspect of the battle for the minds 
of men, which is being waged around the 
world between the forces of slavery and 
liberty. How the Senate bears itself in this 
debate will be watched with attention by 
millions in other lands. Thus far, the Upper 
Chamber has comported itself well; let it do 
so to the end, and let the end be good. 


[From the Washington Post of July 15, 1957] 
SPEAKING OF CONCESSIONS 

As the civil-rights bill moves toward an 
initial test of strength (on whether it shall 
be formally considered by the Senate), the 
spirit of compromise is in the air. Several 
legislators are trying to work out amend- 
ments that would soften its provisions. 
Some of them are ready to strip the bill of 
all provisions except the safeguards it would 
throw around the right to vote. President 
Eisenhower has seemed to lean in this direc- 
tion, but he made clear to Senator Know- 
LAND on Friday that he is not at this time 
proposing any modifications. 3 

We have felt that the school segregation 
issue should be kept apart from this debate. 
The school problem is already being threshed 
out in the courts. Not much would be 
gained and much might be lost by sweeping 
it into this legislation that is more specifi- 
cally aimed at protecting voting rights. Yet 
we should be loath to see the bill stripped 
solely to the voting rights section, Impor- 
tant also are the provisions to create the 
position of Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of civil-rights cases and to set up a 
Civil Rights Commission. 

Some legislators, including the liberal- 
minded Senator ANDERSON, would be willing 
to strike out part III of the bill that has so 
aroused Senator RUSSELL. This section 
would authorize the Attorney General to in- 
stitute suits to establish the rights of citi- 
zens to equal protection of the laws in a 
variety of circumstances. It is not essential, 
perhaps, to the main provisions of the bill 
dealing with the right to vote. Yet if the 
entire section should be eliminated so as to 
stand on its separate merits at a later date, 
the Senate would face another major fili- 
buster to get it considered. 

If the demand for striking out this section 
attains wide support, the least advocates of 
the bill can do is to require a concession in 
return. Such a concession might consist 
of modification of the Senate's rules so that 
civil-rights measures could be debated in the 
future without the threat of an endless 
filibuster. The minimum price for deletion 
of part III ought to be a new rulemaking 
cloture applicable to all matters that come 
before the Senate by vote of two-thirds of 
those present and voting. The argument for 
separation of the civil-rights bill into two 
or more parts will meet with stubborn oppo- 
sition unless the Senate is willing to restrain 
use of the filibuster weapon, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce, for the 
information of the Senate, that during 
the day we shall attempt to ascertain - 
how many Senators will speak tomorrow, 
and for what length of time. 

It may very well be that the Senate 
will convene at a later hour tomorrow 
than the hour of meeting this morning, 
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unless there is a greater demand for the 
allotment of time than we can now 
foresee. It may be that the Senate will 
convene at 11 a. m., or perhaps even 
12 noon, I wish the Senate to be on 
notice, Mr. President. 

As all Senators realize, there will be 
a quorum call at 4 o'clock tomorrow; 
and then the Senator from California 
IMr. KNOwWLAND] may use not to exceed 
1 hour; and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RussEtL] may use not to exceed 
1 hour. It is entirely possible that 
neither Senator will use the time allotted 
to him. 

So all Senators should be on notice 
that the vote will not necessarily be as 
late as 6 p. m.; it could very well be at 
4:15, or 4:30, or 4:45 p.m. All Senators 
should take notice that at any time after 
4 p. m. tomorrow, it is possible for the 
vote to be taken on the motion of the 
Senator from California. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The order 
entered Saturday provided for a morning 
hour today for the transaction of routine 
business. Such business is now in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


Report ON TORT CLAIMS PAID BY SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 
A letter from the Secretary, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on tort claims paid 
by that Institution, during the fiscal year 
1957 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mrs. CLAme PHILLIPS CLAVIER VERSUS THE 
UNITED STATES 
A letter from the Clerk, United States 
Court of Claims, Washington, D. C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the opinion of that 
court rendered in the case of Mrs. Claire 
Phillips Clavier v. The United States, on 
July 12, 1957 (with accompanying docu- 
ment); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the United Auto 
Workers of America, at Atlantic City, N. J., 
relating to the farm program; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A resolution adopted by the United Auto 
Workers of America, at Atlantic City, N. J., 
relating to national defense, civilian man- 
power, mobilization, selective service and 
universal military training; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

Three resolutions adopted by the United 
Auto Workers of America, at Atlantic City, 
N. J., relating to full employment, credit 
unions, and housing; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Five resolutions adopted by the United 
Auto Workers of America, at Atlantic City, 
N. J., relating to anti-inflation insurance for 
the aged, taxes, veterans, social security, and 
unemployment compensation; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 
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A resolution adopted by the United Auto 
Workers of America, at Atlantic City, N. J., 
relating to the Federal immigration policy; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Seven resolutions adopted by the United 
Auto Workers of America, at Atlantic City, 
N. J., relating to State antilabor laws, safety 
and industrial health, automation and the 
second industrial revolution, education, the 
Taft-Hartley Act, ethical practices, and 
workmen’s compensation; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C., expressing the gratification of that 
association for the construction of new 
buildings at the college, and so forth; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The memorial of Marie Kenney, of Tarry- 
town, N. Y., remonstrating against the 
enactment of legislation to provide for an 
Arts Foundation, or the establishment of a 
Federal Advisory Council of the Arts; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
Michigan Legislature recently adopted a 
resolution calling on the Postmaster 
General to issue a stamp commemorat- 
ing the dedication of the Mackinac 
Straits Bridge. 

I naturally approve and commend 
this action by the Michigan Legislature. 

Forseeing that this remarkable engi- 
neering feat—the first linking together 
of Michigan’s great Upper and Lower 
Peninsulas—should be suitably recog- 
nized nationally, I introduced a bill in 
the Senate last February providing for 
such a stamp. 

This 5-mile bridge will be opened, ac- 
cording to the present schedule, in 
November. Its formal dedication, how- 
ever, will be next June. 

Mr. President, the commemorative 
postage stamps issued by the Post Office, 
call attention and tribute to great events 
and persons in our history. 

I can think of no more worthy recip- 
ient of this honor than this great bridge. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution by the Michigan Legislature be 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
and, under the rule, ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 68 
A concurrent resolution respectfully urging 
the Postmaster General of the United 

States to issue a suitable stamp to com- 

memorate the dedication and opening of 

the Mackinac Straits Bridge in the State of 

Michigan 

Whereas in November of 1957, the Mackinac 
Straits Bridge, one of the greatest engineering 
miracles of the 20th century, will be com- 
pleted; a bridge which, for the first time, 
will permanently link the two great peninsu- 
las which comprise the State of Michigan; 
and 

Whereas with the opening of the Mackinac 
Straits Bridge, a $100 million triumph of 
modern engineering skill and beauty will be 
seen, used, and enjoyed by not only millions 
of Michigan residents but also by hundreds 
of thousands of tourists who annually 
journey to Michigan to enjoy the beauties 
of the Straits of Mackinac; and 

Whereas while appropriate ceremonies are 
being planned for its dedication and open- 
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ing, it seems only fitting and proper that an 
occasion of this magnitude should receive the 
attention of the people of the entire United 
States and of the world: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan respectfully urges 
the Postmaster General of the United States 
to Issue a suitable United States postage 
stamp to commemorate the dedication and 
opening of the Straits of Mackinac Bridge of 
the State of Michigan; and be it further 

Resolved, That suitable copies of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the Michigan dele- 
gates to the United States Congress and to 
the Postmaster General of the United States 
for their consideration. 

Adopted by the house June 27, 1957. 

Adopted by the senate June 27, 1957. 

NorMan E. 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
FRED I. CHASE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


THE EMERGENCY AT FEDERAL DAM, 
MINN.—RESOLUTION 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I am in 
receipt of a resolution which was adopted 
by the Cass County Board of Commis- 
sioners on July 8, 1957. 'The resolution 
points out the emergency which has 
been created by the washout of a United 
States Government dam at Federal Dam, 
Minn. Subsequent to the washout, ac- 
cess to the town of Federal Dam was 
further damaged by the recent floods in 
Minnesota. This is an emergency sit- 
uation which demands the cooperative 
efforts of both State and Federal agen- 
cies. I have been informed that a meet- 
ing of various agencies will be held in 
Minneapolis or St. Paul today or to- 
morrow to determine whether Congres- 
sional action is necessary. 

I have already alerted the Corps of 
Army Engineers, the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and the Department of the Inte- 
rior concerning this emergency problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution may be printed in the body of 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas an emergency exists at Federal 
Dam, Minn.; and 

Whereas a portion of the United States 
Government dam has washed away, cutting 
off the traffic from the North (Bena) to Fed- 
eral Dam, which is the main entrance to 
Federal Dam; and 

Whereas the repair of said dam will in- 
volve several months time; and 

Whereas the closing of traffic during the 
repair of said dam will cause considerable 
hardship upon the people of Federal Dam and 
surrounding area; and 

Whereas to alleviate the hardship which 
has befallen said people, it is necessary to 
construct a temporary bypass below the pres- 
ent dam location, consisting of a bridge ade- 
quate to the discharge of water released by 
the United States Government dam em- 
ployees, also, construct earth approaches to 
said bridge with gravel surface; and 

Whereas said washed out dam has caused 
heavy damage to county roads leading into 
Federal Dam by heavy loads of equipment 
and materials being hauled over said roads, 
also, one county road inundated; and 

Whereas the expenditure for the above de- 
scribed emergency work and materials is con- 
siderably more than Cass County can absorb 
with its limited revenue: Now therefore, 
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The board of county commissioners do 
hereby authorize the county highway engl- 
neer to proceed immediately with construc- 
tion of a temporary bypass below said dam 
and send copies of this resolution to Con- 
gressman FRED MARSHALL, Senator EDWARD J. 
Tare, Senator H. H. HUMPHREY, and the Corps 
of Engineers. Said county board do hereby 
respectfully request the parties referred to 
above to cooperate and assist Cass County in 
securing financial aid for said emergency. 


RESOLUTION OF KANSAS HIGHWAY 
COMMISSION 


Mr, CARLSON. Mr. President, United 
States Highway No. 69 from Kansas 
City to Pittsburg, Kans., serves many 
cities and communities in our State and 
is an important connecting highway 
link between east and west routes 
through the State. I know of no high- 
way which would be more feasible and 
more practical as a part of the Inter- 
state System than this route. 

The Kansas Highway Commission early 
last year voted that this route be added 
to the interstate system and has made 
application to the Federal Bureau of 
Public Roads for its inclusion. I endorse 
this action and sincerely hope that 
whenever mileage is added, this route 
will receive prior consideration. 

At a meeting of the Kansas Highway 
No. 69 Association in June of this year, 
the association unanimously adopted a 
resolution urging that this action be 
taken. 

I present the resolution, and ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

The Kansas Highway No. 69 Association, 
in annual meeting assembled in Pleasanton, 
Kans., this 28th day of June 1957, in the 
presence of 150 members, representing the 
several communities in the 7 eastern 
counties in Kansas reaffirmed its historic po- 
sition in pledging wholehearted cooperation 
in the further development, improvement, 
and extension of United States Highway No. 
69. 

Upon motion duly made, seconded, and 
unanimously adopted: Be it 

Resolved, That we affirm our conviction in 
the practicability and feasibility of 
United States Highway No. 69 as an integral 
part of the United States highway system. 

That we commend the engineers and the 
commissioners of the Kansas State Highway 
Commission in making application with the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads for the des- 
ignation of the Kansas section of United 
States Highway No. 69 as an important addi- 
tion to the Federal Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem; be it further 

Resolved, That we memorialize the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, Kansas High- 
way Commission, Hon. George Docking, Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, Hon. Ivan Wassberg, Kansas 
Highway Commission, Manhattan, Kans.; 
Hon. Jack Goodrich, Kansas Highway Com- 
mission, Parsons, Kans.; Hon. Lynn Broder- 
ick, director, Kansas Highway Commission; 
Hon. Walter Johnson, chief engineer, Kan- 
sas Highway Commission; Hon. Errett P. 
Scrivner, Second Congressional District; 
Hon. Myron V. George, Third Congressional 
“District; Hon. Frank Carlson and Hon. An- 
drew F. Schoeppel, United States Senators. 
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That we most respectfully urge the above- 
named and all others interested in the wel- 
fare and development of the State of Kan- 
sas to join in the promotion of this matter of 
public interest. 

Respectfully submitted. 

PAUL ARMSTRONG, 

JUDGE HARRY FISHER, 

LYNDUS HENRY, 
Resolution Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS OF MIDWEST CON- 
FERENCE OF MACHINISTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received copies of three resolu- 
tions passed by the Midwest States Con- 
ference of Machinists, held in Des 
Moines, Iowa, May 25 and 26. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
resolutions be printed at this point in the 
Record and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, appropriately re- 
ferred, and ordered to be printed in the 
RecoRrD, as follows: 


To the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 
“RESOLUTION 1, SUBMITTED BY LOCAL LODGE 
No. 612 or LINCOLN, NEBR. 


“Be it resolved, That this gathering of 
delegates of Midwest Conference of Ma- 
chinists, endorse sending a communication 
to our Senators and Congressmen from our 
9-State area to let them know 225,000 mem- 
bers of International Association of Machin- 
ists want them to give favorable considera- 
tion to H. R. 5551 and S. 1313 and other re- 
lated legislation to remove the double set of 
standards that gives us an income tax on our 
payroll tax for retirement, where our em- 
ployer is exempt for their share of such tax; 
and to give favorable consideration to H. R. 
4353 and H. R. 4354 which calls for 10-per- 
cent increase in railroad-retirement benefits 
and liberalizes unemployment-insurance 
benefits for rail workers; and to vote against 
S. 1630 and H. R. 6016, the carriers proposals 
that would turn the clock back 20 years on 
sickness and unemployment benefits for rail 
workers.” 


“RESOLUTION 5, SUBMITTED BY LOCAL LODGE 
No. 612 or LINCOLN, NEBR. 


“Be it resolved, That this gathering of 
delegates of Midwest States Conference of 
Machinists endorse the Douglas bill 
(S. 1122), and make known in unmistakable 
language in a communication to all the 
Senators from the 9-State area, that we 
favor public disclosure of all welfare and 
pension funds for the protection of 75 mil- 
lion beneficiaries, even those funds adminis- 
tered by employers as well as jointly or 
union administered funds, and that we abhor 
the idea of any group protesting disclosure 
of this information, because if it is honest 
and respectable—what have they to hide?” 


To the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce: 


“RESOLUTION 6, SUBMITTED BY LOCAL LODGE No. 
612, oF LINCOLN, NEBR., 

“Whereas many attempts have been made 
in the 46-year history of the Federal Loco- 
motive Inspection Act, to interfere with its 
enforcement and administration; this Con- 
gress being no exception; and 

“Whereas, under the guise of economy, this 
set of bills is more preposterous than any 
that have been introduced before; and 

“Whereas these laws were fought for, by 
rail unions, for the purpose of protecting the 
life and limbs of rail employees and traveling 
public: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved, That the Midwest States Con- 
ference of Machinists, assembled in conven- 
tion at Des Moines, Iowa, May 25 and 26, 1957; 
let it be known, in unmistakable language, 
addressed to Members of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives, from 
our nine-State area, that we are vigorously 
opposed to enactment of S. 1462 or its com- 
panion bill, H. R. 5330, or any similar legisla- 
tion, and that we will never give up fighting 
for the continuance of, or further promotion 
of safety of the rails, as not to do so could 
easily cause loss of life and limb to passen- 
gers and employees on the rails.” 


THE WILDERNESS BILL—EDITORIAL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, July 11, the Minneapolis Star 
carried an editorial on S. 1176, the 
wilderness bill. As the sponsor of this 
measure, I am pleased to have such 
understanding editorial support. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this editorial be printed at this point 
in the REcorp and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Minneapolis Star of July 11, 1957] 

THE WILDERNESS BILL 


Minnesota’s roadless wilderness areas have 
been the subject of repeated Congressional 
action and thus are better protected than 
almost any other like tracts in the United 
States. The wilderness bill now before Con- 
gress would extend similar protection to 
some 163 areas in national forests, national 
parks, wildlife refuges, and Indian reserva- 
tions. 

The Wilderness Society and other conser- 
vation groups have been considering such a 
bill for a decade. Finally it was drawn up 
last year and introduced by Senator HUBERT 
HUMPHREY, of Minnesota. He reintroduced 
the bill, with a number of revisions, this 
year as S. 1176. Senate and House commit- 
tees have held hearings on the measure, but 
it probably won’t come to a vote this session, 
Proponents have their hopes set on 1958. 

Purpose of the bill is to strengthen the 
barriers against commercial development of 
the wilderness areas. There would be no 
change in present supervision by the Forest 
Service and the National Park Service. All 
existing arrangements for grazing, lumber- 
ing, mining, etc., would be honored. How- 
ever, most such contracts could be termi- 
nated eventually on an equitable basis. Ex- 
cept for mining, new contracts could be made 
for limited use of wilderness resources. 

The Chiefs of both the Forest and National 
Park Services testified against the bill on the 
grounds that it might interfere with the 
present multiple-use plan for the areas in 
question. These men also pointed out that 
their Services had done an adequate job of 
protecting the wilderness zones for recrea- 
tion. Indeed, they have given such protec- 
tion. But the conservationists are con- 
cerned about holding the line in the future, 
for there are certain to be mounting pres- 
sures for industrial use, The bill gives Con- 
gressional sanction to making permanent 
what is essentially the national forest and 
park program now. 

Everybody these days endorses the wilder- 
ness idea. It is conceded that retreats in 
the wilds will become of increasing impor- 
tance as the Nation's population grows. Yet 
there are many who think the wilderness 
can somehow be maintained in spite of com- 
mercial exploitation. The proponents of the 
bill don’t think so. And they seem to have 
the better arguments on their side. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and by unanimous consent, the sec- 
ond time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

S. 2542. A bill for the relief of Holly Lyn- 
dell Nelson; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania (for 
himself, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Ives, and 
Mr. Javits): 

S. 2543. A bill to amend title H of the 
Social Security Act to include the Delaware 
River Port Authority and the Delaware River 
Joint Toll Bridge Commission, corporate in- 
strumentalities of the States of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, and the Port of New York 
Authority, a corporate instrumentality of 
the States of New Jersey and New York, with 
the States which are permitted to divide their 
retirement systems into two parts so as to 
obtain social-security coverage, under agree- 
ment, for only those employees of the Dela- 
ware River Port Authority, of the Delaware 
River Joint Toll Bridge Commission and of 
the Port of New York Authority who desire 
such coverage; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. LAUSCHE (by request): 

S. 2544. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended; 

S. 2545. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as 
amended; 

S. 2546. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Investment Advisers Act of 1940, 
as amended; and 

S. 2547. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of the Trust Indenture Act of 1939, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lausch when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr. 
SPARKMAN) : 

S. 2548. A bill to extend in certain cases 
the period during which tolls may be charged 
on Federal-aid highways; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S, 2549. A bill to correct inequities under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act through 
crediting service under Federal-State coop- 
erative programs financed directly or indi- 
rectly, in whole or in part, by Federal funds; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2550. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. COOPER (for himself and Mr. 
MORTON) : 

S. 2551. A bill for the relief of Bridget 
M. D. Donaldson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRICKER: 

S. 2552. A bill to amend the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2553. A bill to amend section 203 (b) 
(6) of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended, and with respect to certain 
“Grandfather” rights to former carriers of 
agricultural commodities; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


TRIAL BY THE UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, as 
Senators know, the Supreme Court of 
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the United States in its decision of July 
11, 1957, reversed the judgment of the 
district court in the case of Wilson 
against Girard, which means that Spe- 
cialist Third Class Girard will be turned 
over to Japanese civilian authorities for 
trial for allegedly causing the death of a 
Japanese civilian on a United States 
Army reservation in Japan. 

In reversing the judgment of the dis- 
trict court, the Supreme Court held 
that— 

The issue in our decision is therefore nar- 
rowed to the question whether, upon the 
record before us, the Constitution or legis- 
lation subsequent to the security treaty 
prohibited the carrying out of this provision 
authorized by the treaty for waiver of the 
qualified jurisdiction granted by Japan. We 
find no constitutional or statutory barrier 
to the provision as applied here. In the ab- 
sence of such encroachments, the wisdom 
of the arrangement is exclusively for the 
determination of the executive and legisla- 
tive branches. 


The issue involved in the Girard case 
has now been clearly defined by the Su- 
preme Court by holding that while the 
United States had the right of primary 
jurisdiction under the agreement with 
Japan, it also had the right to waive 
such primary jurisdiction by executive 
determination. While finding no con- 
stitutional or statutory barrier to the 
application of the provision authorized 
by the agreement, the Court indicated 
that the wisdom of the arrangement to 
waive primary jurisdiction is a matter 
exclusively for the determination of the 
executive and legislative branches of the 
Government. 

In an editorial on the Girard decision 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of July 12, 1957, it was stated in part as 
follows: 

But the potential dangers pointed up by 
the Girard case should also provide a warn- 
ing both to the administration and the 
Congress. One must question the wisdom 
of the original American waiver of jurisdic- 
tion in committee in the case of a soldier 
who was admittedly on duty, as certified by 
his commanding officer, even though he may 
have committed an unauthorized act, espe- 
cially since the administration ignored the 
last resort of diplomatic negotiations pro- 
vided by the Status of Forces Agreement it- 
self. There can be no objection to trials of 
American soldiers in foreign courts for of- 
fenses clearly committed off duty, and an 
American soldier is, in fact, under sentence 
of death for murder in Japan without any 
outcry about the matter. But there is a 
clear danger to the discipline and morale of 
our troops abroad if in performing their 
duty they must constantly keep in mind 
that they may be brought before a foreign 
court entitled to pass on the question of 
whether they exceeded their duty or their 
orders. 


I am convinced that there exists a 
clear and precise remedy for the situa- 
tion which now confronts us to prevent 
it from occurring in the future. 

Obviously no American serviceman 
can perform his duty if at a later date 
some foreign court will decide whether 
the act that he did was in reality neces- 
sary for the performance of such duty. 
However, at the same time, the United 
States has entered into agreements which 
must be honored. 
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The Girard incident would never have 
arisen if the United States had not 
waived its primary jurisdiction. We 
can protect the constitutional rights of 
the 1 million American servicemen now 
on duty abroad and untold millions who 
will be required to perform overseas duty 
in the future, by merely instructing our 
administrative officials, both military 
and civilian, charged with the responsi- 
bility of negotiation concerning alleged 
offenses of American servicemen, that 
when an alleged offense is committed 
over which the United States has primary 
jurisdiction under a provision of treaty 
or international agreement, that such 
administrative officials not waive such 
primary jurisdiction, and exercise the 
right of the United States to try a mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces by court martial 
and not surrender him to any authority 
of a foreign country. 

On July 3, I submitted Senate Resolu- 
tion 155 which would express the sense 
of the Senate that the President seek 
modification of existing treaties or in- 
ternational agreements to insure that 
criminal jurisdiction be exercised by the 
United States in all cases where the 
alleged act or omission was determined 
to be in the performance of official duty. 

In the light of the recent Supreme 
Court decision, I am convinced that 
there is no necessity for renegotiating the 
Status of Forces agreements or other 
international agreements of this nature 
in order to accomplish this purpose. 
The President has only to notify our 
officials that this is the policy of the 
United States in all cases of this nature. 
I am therefore submitting a new Senate 
resolution which would express the sense 
of the Senate accordingly. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed as a part of my remarks 
a letter addressed to the Secretary of 
State and a reply which I received, 
demonstrating beyond doubt the facts 
which I have just enumerated as to the 
rights of the United States in these mat- 
ters under the existing agreements. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: ; 
JL x 2, 1957. 
The Honorable JOHN Foster DULLES, 

The Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. SECRETARY: As a part of my 
efforts to seek a constructive solution to the 
problems which have arisen in connection 
with the case of Sp.3c. William F. Girard, it 
would be most helpful if you would provide 
specific answers to the following three ques- 
tions: 

1. Is it true that paragraph 3 of article 
XVII of the administrative agreement en- 
tered into between the Governments of the 
United States of America and Japan subse- 
quent to the security treaty between these 
two nations provides that, with respect to 
cases where the right to exercise jurisdiction 
is concurrent, the military authorities of the 
United States shall have the primary right to 
exercise jurisdiction over members of the 
United States Armed Forces or the civilian 
components in relation to offenses arising out 
of any act or omission done in the perform- 
ance of official duty? 

2. Is it true that paragraph 3c of article 
XVII if the administrative agreement re- 
ferred to above provides: “If the state hav- 
ing the primary right decides not to exercise 
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jurisdiction, it shall notify the authorities of 
the other state as soon as practicable. The 
authorities of the state having the primary 
right shall give sympathetic consideration to 
a request from the authorities of the other 
state for a waiver of its right in cases where 
that other state considers such waiver to be 
of importance“? 

3. Is it true that provisions similar to those 
contained in questions 1 and 2 are also con- 
tained in the Status of Forces agreements 
and other existing arrangements with foreign 
nations? 

It will be of assistance to me if your De- 
partment can expedite a response to my re- 
quest for this information. 

Respectfully, 
GEORGE SMATHERS, 
United States Senator. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 10, 1957. 
The Honorable GEORGE SMATHERS, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator SMaTHERS: With reference 
to your letter of July 2, 1957, concerning your 
interest in the problems which have risen in 
connection with the Girard case, the answers 
to your three questions are as follows. 

With regard to questions Nos. 1 and 2: 
Paragraph 3 of article XVII of the adminis- 
trative agreement between the United States 
and Japan, as amended, does provide as in- 
dicated in paragraphs 1 and 2 of your letter 
of July 2. The full texts of the relevant 
agreements were published as Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 2492 and 
2848. (These documents also appear in 3 
U. S. T. 3341 and 4 U. S. T. 1846.) 

With regard to question No. 3: The text of 
the agreement with Japan is identical in this 
respect to the text of the NATO Status of 
Forces Treaty, which treaty is in effect be- 
tween the United States and 12 other na- 
tions. See Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 2846 (4 U. S. T. 1792). 

A copy of each of the above-mentioned 
agreements is enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 
JohN S. HocHianp II. 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Relations 
(For the Secretary of State). 

Enclosures: 1. TIAS 2492; 2. TIAS 2848; 

3. TIAS 2846, 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, since, 
in the opinion of the Supreme Court, the 
legislative branch has some responsi- 
bility in this matter, in my opinion it 
would be extremely helpful for the Sen- 
ate of the United States officially to 
notify the President of the views of the 
Senate of the United States on the ques- 
tion of waiving primary jurisdiction in 
alleged offenses of this nature. It is with 
this in mind that I submit and urge sup- 
port of the resolution I send forward. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that— 

(a) Whenever any provision of a treaty 
or international agreement to which the 
United States is a party confers primary 
jurisdiction on the United States over a 
criminal offense allegedly committed by a 
member of the Armed Forces in a foreign 
country, the United States shall exercise its 
primary right to try such member by a court- 
martial and shall not waive such primary 
jurisdiction or surrender such member to 
any authority of such foreign country for 
trial; and 

(b) The President be requested to notify 
all military and civilian officers of the United 
States who are charged with the administra- 
tion of any such treaty or international 
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agreement to take such action as may be 
required to carry into effect the policy set 
forth in subsection (a). 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion lie on the table for 3 days in order 
that those of my colleagues who desire 
to do so may include their names as co- 
sponsors, after which I trust that the 
committee to which it is referred will 
act promptly and favorably on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
resolution will lie on the desk as re- 
quested by the Senator from Florida. 

The resolution (S. Res. 163) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the body of the RECORD 
an article entitled The Status of Forces 
Treaty,” written by George E. Sokolsky, 
and published in the Washington Post 
and Times Herald of July 15, 1957; and 
also an editorial entitled “Remedies for 
Muddled Rights,” published in the Wall 
Street Journal of July 15, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post of July 15, 1957] 
THE STATUS or Forces TREATY 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

In 1951, the United States entered upon 
treaties with 13 countries—NATO coun- 
tries—by which the constitutional rights of 
American soldiers were canceled while they 
were stationed in those countries. The 
treaties are reciprocal, but as no foreign 
troops are stationed in the United States, 
except for a rare visit of foreign men-of-war 
to our ports, the reciprocity is fictitious and 
was so expected to be by the signatories. 

There is no such treaty with Japan and all 
references to such a treaty are false. What 
does exist is an administrative agreement. 
Its provisions are similar to those of the 
Status of Forces Treaty, but they contain 
an additional provision, namely, that Jap- 
anese courts shall have prior right of trial 
over American soldiers for injuries caused to 
a Japaneses citizen, unless such injury is one 
“arising out of any act or omission done 
in the performance of official duty.” 

Although no agency of Government may 
deprive an American citizen of his constitu- 
tional rights, it actually can be done by the 
President, Congress, any official, even a 
policeman, unless the Supreme Court, by due 
process, declares the act unconstitutional. 
Senator Roman Hruska, of Nebraska, has 
compiled a list of specific rights which an 
American soldier can lose under the Status 
of Forces Treaty: 

1. Aright to bail. 

“2. The right to be tried by a fair and 
impartial court. 

“3. Reasonable time to prepare defense 
after being informed of charges made against 
him. 


“4. The right to be present at his trial. 

“5. The right to be presumed innocent 
until proven guilty. 

“6. The burden of proof on the Govern- 
ment in all criminal cases to prove guilt 
beyond reasonable doubt. 

“7. The right not to have involuntary con- 
fessions used against him. 

“8. The right not to be compelled to testify 
against himself. 

“9, The right to cross-examine the ` wit- 
nesses against him. 

“10. Protection against double jeopardy. 
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“11. Protection against ex post facto laws. 

“12. Protection against bills of attainder.” 

This round dozen of rights reflects some 
of the most important in our lives and liber- 
ties. The Girard case brought this matter to 
a head, but the significance of the problem 
transcends Girard personally, who probably 
can get a better deal out of a Japanese court 
than out of an American court-martial. 
What is important are the constitutional 
rights of an American. 

These rights were intended to be limita- 
tions upon the Government in the interest 
of the individual. And while it may be true 
that it would be more convenient for this or 
any government that these rights were not 
so specific, it is also true that the Founding 
Fathers intended that we should have them 
and established an orderly government of 
law based on them. They did not give con- 
sideration to the convenience of Govern- 
ment nor to the difficulties which might be 
encountered in stationing American troops 
in foreign countries. Weak as they then 
were, hardly an organized nation, they built 
strong and effectively because they adhered 
to a philosophic idea; namely, the natural 
rights and the dignity of man. 

The American people were not aware of 
the Status of Forces Treaty or its implica- 
tions when it was ratified. Gradually the 
meaning of the treaty has become clear and 
offensive. 


[From the Wall Street Journal of July 15, 
1957] 


REMEDIES FOR MUDDLED RIGHTS 


In its unanimous decision in the Girard 
case, the United States Supreme Court did 
not only turn over the soldier to answer to 
a Japanese court on charges of manslaughter 
arising from the death of a woman on an 
Army firing range, the Court did some 
other things as well. 

By its ruling, the Supreme Court again 
placed treaties and executive agreements 
above the individual rights of citizens that 
are embodied in the United States Consti- 
tution. 

And it ruled that the United States Gov- 
ernment has the power to waive military 
jurisdiction and turn its servicemen over 
to foreign courts. 

During the hearings before Judge McGar- 
raghy, of the United States District Court 
of the District of Columbia, about the middle 
of last month, the following colloquy took 
place: 

The Court. The court understands the 
concessions by the Government to be that 
at the time of the alleged offense by the 
petitioner [Girard], it arose out of an act 
or omission done in the performance of 
official duty. Is that correct? 

Mr. Gascon (United States attorney). That 
is correct. 

The question, therefore, whether Girard 
was on duty was not at issue. The Govern- 
ment conceded that point. Judge McGar- 
raghy, therefore, ruled that Girard, since he 
was on Official duty at the time, should be 
tried by an Army court-martial as provided 
for by the Constitution and as authorized 
by Congress. And he ruled that: 

“The proposed delivery of petitioner 
[Girard] to the Japanese Government would 
violate rights of the petitioner guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States.“ 
So Judge McGarraghy said, “No.” 

But the Supreme Court said, “Yes.” It 
ruled that the Government had a right to 
turn over Girard to the Japanese inasmuch 
as the Status of Forces Agreement permitted 
the Government to do so in cases of particu- 
iar importance. And the Court ruled that 
since the agreement was patterned after the 
NATO Status of Forces agreements and was 
part of the security treaty with Japan, rati- 
fied by the United States Senate, Girard did 
not have the constitutional rights Judge 
McGarraghy said he had. 
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There are, fortunately, some remedies for 
this muddle. One is to make clear that a 
serviceman on duty is answerable only to a 
court-martial, and that waivers of individual 
rights out of sympathetic consideration for 
the desires of other governments to try 
Americans ought to be stricken from the 
agreements. For other governments may ask 
such waivers for domestic political reasons, 
just as this Government may grant them for 
foreign policy reasons. It did just that in 
this case. Neither reason, we think, is good 
enough when an American's rights are at 
issue. 

But if amending the agreements is not 
enough, there is the remedy of amending 
the Constitution to safeguard constitutional 
rights from the effects of treaties and execu- 
tive agreements. 

As it is, the Supreme Court has plainly 
said where the constitutional rights invoked 
by Judge McGarraghy stand when they come 
into conflict with treaties and executive 
agreements. 

For a treaty and an agreement gave the 
Government the right to dispose of Girard's 
rights as it willed and to use Girard as an 
instrument of our foreign policy. 

And that is more power than any treaty 
ought to give the Government, and more 
power than the Government ought to have. 


AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN LAWS AD- 
MINISTERED BY SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, four 
bills amending separate laws presently 
administered by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. I am introducing 
these bills by request, in order that they 
may become available for public inspec- 
tion. With each bill I am submitting an 
explanatory statement. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bills, together 
with the explanatory statement on each, 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bills 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bills 
and explanatory statements will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Lauschx, 
by request, were received, read twice by 
their titles, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2544. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of the Securities Act of 1933, as amended. 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (5) of 
section 2 of the Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “Fed- 
eral Trade Commission” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (6) of section 2 of the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended, is 

' amended by striking out “the Philippine 
Islands.“, 

Sec. 3. Subsection (c) of section 6 of the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended, is 
amended by adding the following: 

“A registration statement or any amend- 
ment or exhibit thereto may be withdrawn 
upon application unless a proceeding or ex- 
amination pursuant to section 8 is pending 
at the time such application is filed or is 
commenced within 15 days thereafter, or un- 
less at the time such application is filed the 
registration statement is subject to an order 
under subsection (b) or (d) of section 8: 
Provided, That a registration statement may 
not be withdrawn if any of the securities as 
to which such statement has become effec- 
tive have been sold.” 
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Sec. 4. Subsection (b) of section 8 of the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) If it appears to the Commission at 
any time prior to the effective date of a reg- 
istration statement that such statement is 
incomplete or inaccurate in any material 
respect, the Commission may issue an order 
which postpones the effective date of the 
registration statement pending a hearing 
and gives the issuer notice of and oppor- 
tunity for hearing (at a time fixed by the 
Commission) within 15 days after such no- 
tice. After such hearing the Commission 
may issue an order refusing to permit the 
registration statement to become effective if 
it finds that such statement is incomplete 
or inaccurate in any material respect. If 
the registration statement is thereafter 
amended in accordance with such order and 
then appears to the Commission not to be 
incomplete or inaccurate in any material 
respect, the Commission shall so declare and 
such statement shall become effective at the 
time provided in subsection (a) or upon the 
date of such declaration, whichever date is 
the later.” 

Sec. 5. Subsection (e) of section 8 of the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) The Commission is hereby empow- 
ered to make an examination in any case 
in order to determine whether any order 
should be issued under subsection (b) or 
(d). In making such examination the Com- 
mission or any officer or officers designated 
by it shall have access to and may demand 
the production of any books and papers of, 
and may administer oaths and affirmations 
to and examine, the issues, underwriter, 
or any other person, in respect of any mat- 
ter relevant to the examination, and may, in 
its discretion, require the production of a 
balance sheet exhibiting the assets and lia- 
bilities of the issuer, or its income state- 
ment, or both, to be certified to by a public 
or certified accountant approved by the 
Commission. If the issuer or underwriter 
shall fail to cooperate, or shall obstruct or 
refuse to permit the making of an exam- 
ination, such conduct shall be proper ground 
for the issuance of an order under subsec- 
tion (b) or (d).“ 

Sec. 6. Subsection (a) of section 9 of the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended, is 
amended by striking out “sections 239 and 
240 of the Judicial Code, as amended (U. S. C., 
title 28, secs. 346 and 347)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “section 1254 of title 28, 
United States Code.” 

Sec. 7. Section 12 of the Securities Act of 
1933, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 12. (a) Any person who— 

“(1) offers or sells a security in violation 
of section 5, or 

“(2) offers or sells a security (whether or 
not exempted by the provisions of section 3, 
other than paragraph (2) of subsection (a) 
thereof), by means of a prospectus or oral 
communication, which includes an untrue 
statement of a material fact or omits to state 
a material fact necessary in order to make the 
statements, in the light of the circumstances 
under which they were made, not misleading 
(the purchaser not knowing of such untruth 
or omission), and who shall not sustain 
the burden of proof that he did not know, 
and in the exercise of reasonable care could 
not have known, of such untruth or omis- 
sion, shall be liable to the person purchasing 
such security from him, who may sue either 
at law or in equity in any court of competent 
juridiction, to recover the consideration paid 
for such security with interest thereon, less 
the amount of any income received thereon, 
upon the tender of such security, or for 
damages if he no longer owns the security: 
Provided, That the provisions of clause (2) 
of this section shall apply only where the 
mails or any means or instruments of trans- 
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portation or communication im interstate 
commerce is used, directly or indirectly, in 
connection with or in furtherance of such 
offer or sale or any related act or transaction. 

“(b) In case any statement or document 
filed with the Commission in connection 
with an offering of securities pursuant to an 
exemption under section 3 (b), on the date 
of such statement or document, contained an 
untrue statement of a material fact or 
omitted to state a material fact required 
by the Commission’s rules and regulations 
to be stated therein or n to make the 
statements therein, in the light of the cir- 
cumstances under which they were made, 
not misleading, any person (not knowing 
of such untruth or omission) who receives 
or is shown a copy of such statement or doc- 
ument in connection with a purchase of 
such securities, or who relies directly or in- 
directly on such untrue statement or omis- 
sion in connection with such purchase, may, 
either at law or in equity, in any court 
of competent jurisdiction, sue the issuer, 
any person who signed such statement or 
document, and any person who made or 
caused to be made such untrue statement 
or omission therein, to recover the consid- 
eration paid for such security with interest 
thereon, less the amount of any income re- 
celved thereon, upon the tender of such 
security to the person sued, or for damages 
if he no longer owns the security. No per- 
son other than the issuer shall be liable as 
provided herein if he shall sustain the bur- 
den of proof that he acted in good faith and 
did not know of the untruth or omission on 
which the action is based. Every person 
who becomes liable to make payment under 
this subsection may recover contribution as 
in cases of contract from any person who if 
sued separately would have been liable to 
make the same payment, unless the person 
who has become liable was primarily at 
fault.” 

Sec. 8. Section 13 of the Securities Act of 
1933, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 13. No action shall be maintained to 
enforce any liability created under section 
11, section 12 (a) (2) or section 12 (b) un- 
less brought within 1 year after the dis- 
covery of the untrue statement or the omis- 
siofi, or after such discovery should have 
been made by the exercise of reasonable dili- 
gence, or, if the action is to enforce a lia- 
bility created under section 12 (a) (1), un- 
less brought within 1 year after the viola- 
tion upon which it is based. In no event 
shall any such action be brought to enforce 
a liability created under section 11, section 
12 (a) (1) or section 12 (b) more than 3 
years after the security was bona fide offered 
to the public, or under section 12 (a) (2) 
more than 3 years after the sale.” 

Sec. 9. Subsection (b) of section 20 of the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(b) Whenever it shall appear to the Com- 
mission that any person has engaged, is en- 
gaged, or is about to engage in any acts 
or practices constituting a violation of the 
provisions of this title, or of any rule or 
regulation prescribed under authority there- 
of, or that any person has failed to comply 
with the provisions of this title, any rule or 
regulation prescribed under authority there- 
of, or any order of the Commission made in 
pursuance thereof, it may in its discretion, 
bring an action in any district court of the 
United States, United States court of any 
Territory, or the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia to enjoin such 
acts or practices, and to enforce compliance 
with this title or any such rule, regulation, 
or order, Upon a proper showing that such 
person has engaged, is engaged, or is about 
to engage in any such act or practice, or that 
he has failed to comply with this title or 
any such rule, regulation, or order, a perma- 
nent or temporary injunction, restraining 
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order, or other order shall be granted with- 
out bond. The Commission may transmit 
such evidence as may be available concern- 
ing such acts or practices to the Attorney 
General who may, in his discretion, institute 
the necessary criminal proceedings under 
this title. Any such criminal proceeding 
may be brought either in the district wherein 
the transmittal of the prospectus or secu- 
rity complained of begins, or in the district 
wherein such prospectus or security is re- 
ceived.” 

Sec. 10. Subsection (o) of section 20 of the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended, is re- 

ed. 

Sec. 11. Subsection (a) of section 22 of the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended, is amend- 
ed by striking out “sections 128 and 240 of 
the Judicial Code, as amended (U. S. C., title 
28, secs, 225 and 347)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “sections 1254, 1291, 1292, and 1293, 
of title 28, United States Code.” 

Sec. 12. Section 24 of the Securities Act 
of 1933, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 24. Any person who willfully violates 
any of the provisions of this title, or the 
rules and regulations promulgated by the 
Commission under authority thereof, or any 
person who willfully, in a registration state- 
ment, application, report, or document filed 
under this title or any rule or regulation 
thereunder, makes any untrue statement of 
a material fact or omits to state any ma- 
terial fact required to be stated therein or 
necessary to make the statements therein not 
misleading, shall upon conviction be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 5 years, or both.” 

Sec. 13. The Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended, is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new section: 


“ASSOCIATED PERSONS 


“Sec. 29. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son indirectly, or through or by means of 
any other person, to do any act or thing 
which it would be unlawful for such person 
to do directly under the provisions of this 
title or any rule or regulation thereunder. It 
shall be unlawful for any person to aid, abet, 
counsel, command, induce, or procure the 
violation of any provision of this title or 
any rule or regulation thereunder by any 
other person. These provisions shall not 
constitute a limitation with respect to the 
applicability to this title of section 2 of 
title 18, United States Code.” 


The explanatory statement accom- 
panying Senate bill 2544 is as follows: 


PROPOSAL OF THE SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
CoMMISSION To AMEND THE SECURITIES ACT 
OF 1933, as AMENDED 


The Securities and Exchange Commission 
recommends the adoption of various amend- 
ments to the Securities Act of 1933 which 
it believes will materially assist it in en- 
forcing the statute, without altering its 
basic provisions and p ses. 

The general objective of this statute, to- 
gether with others administered by the 
Commission, is to protect the public and 
investors against malpractice in the securi- 
ties and financial markets. The Securities 
Act of 1933 provides for public disclosure of 
pertinent facts concerning new securities 
offerings to the public, and provides civil 
and criminal remedies for fraudulent and 
deceptive practices in the sale of securities. 
The statute contains provisions for enforce- 
ment by the Commission through adminis- 
trative and injunctive actions and for the 
referral of information concerning violations 
to the Department of Justice for criminal 
prosecution. 

A substantial number of the proposed 
amendments are designed to make the Com- 
mission’s enforcement activities more effec- 
tive in eliminating or minimizing various 
technical problems whch have come to light 
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in the course of Commission enforcement 
of the statute over the past two decades. 
They are proposed to take care of technical 
loopholes or inadequacies, without altering 
the general purpose or effect of such provi- 
sions. Some of the proposed amendments 
are designed simply to recognize changes 
that have taken place since the original 
adoption of the statute. 

Section 1 would amend paragraph (5) of 
section 2 of the Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended. 

This amendment would remove the obso- 
lete reference to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and substitute instead the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

Section 2 would amend paragraph (6) of 
section 2 of the Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended, 

Since the Philippine Islands are no longer 
a territory of the United States, the amend- 
ment would delete the reference to “the 
Philippine Islands” in the definition of 
“Territory.” 

Section 3 would amend subsection (c) of 
section 6 of the Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended, (Withdrawal of registration state- 
ments.) 

In Jones v. S. E. C. (298 U. S. 1 (1936) ), the 
Supreme Court held that under the circum- 
stances of that case where no securities had 
been sold under the registration statement, 
the registrant could withdraw it prior to 
effectiveness as a matter of right. The 
holding in the Jones case has been given 
a limited construction in subsequent deci- 
sions. Cf. Resources Corporation Interna- 
tional v. S. E. C. (103 F. 2d 929 (C. A. D. C. 
1939) ); Oklahoma-Tezas Trust v. S. E. C. (100 
F. 2d 888 (C. A. 10, 1939)); S. E. C. v. Hoover 
(25 F. Supp. 484 (N. D. III. 1938)). 

It is proposed to add an amendment to 
the present section 6 (c) which recognizes 
a registrant’s right to withdraw a registra- 
tion statement by application in all cases, 
except where a proceeding or examination 
by the Commission is pending or is com- 
menced within 15 days after the application 
is filed, or where the registration statement 
is subject to an order of the Commission. 
Under the proposed amendment an effective 
registration statement could not be with- 
drawn after any of the securities covered by 
it have been sold. However, this provision 
would not foreclose an amendment to the 
registration statement, in accordance with 
existing practice, to reduce the number of 
pee ig registered to those which have been 
sold, 

One purpose of the proposed amendment 
is to prevent unscrupulous persons from 
filing a false or misleading registration state- 
ment with the Commission and then with- 
drawing it when the Commission institutes 
or deems it necessary to institute proceed- 
ings to ascertain and disclose the false or 
misleading character of the statement, and 
to prevent such withdrawal after the Com- 
mission has issued an order under subsection 
(b) or (d) unless the statement is first 
amended to make adequate disclosure of the 
facts involved. The purpose of prohibiting 
the withdrawal of an effective registration 
statement where part or all of the securities 
have been sold is to safeguard the rights of 
the investors who have purchased such se- 
curities. 

Section 4 would amend subsection (b) of 
section 8 of the Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended. (Administrative Procedure in 
Stop Order Cases.) 

Because of the short period of time pres- 
ently provided in subsection (b) for the 
issuance of a notice of hearing (within 10 
days after the filing of the registration state- 
ment), and for the hearing itself (within 10 
days after notice), subsection (b) is almost 
never invoked by the Commission, 

Practically all stop order proceedings in 
recent years have been initiated under sub- 
section (d), which permits the Commission 
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to initiate proceedings “at any time” by a 
notice setting a hearing within 15 days after 
the notice. If subsection (b) is amended as 
suggested, there would be no change in the 
procedure under subsection (d) for the issu- 
ance of stop orders against effective registra- 
tion statements. The proposed amendment 
would provide a more workable administra- 
tive procedure in stop order cases where the 
registration statement has not become effec- 
tive. 

The proposed amendment would make 
subsection (b) more flexible by providing 
more time within which proceedings may be 
instituted and conducted and by enabling 
the Commission to issue an order postponing 
the effective date of the registration state- 
ment pending the completion of proceedings. 
Such order is in the nature of an ex parte 
temporary restraining order, and in this 
connection it may be observed that the Su- 
preme Court has stated that a notice of hear- 
ing prior to the effective date of a registra- 
tion statement looking toward the issuance 
of a stop order is in itself in the nature of 
a temporary restraining order. Jones v. 
S. E. C. (298 U. S. 1 (1936) ). 

Section 5 would amend subsection (e) of 
section 8 of the Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended. (Examination power.) 

Section 8 (e) presently limits the exami- 
nation power to determining whether a stop 
order should issue under subsection (d). 
The proposed amendment would enable the 
Commission to order an examination period 
to determine whether to issue an order under 
subsection (b) prior to the effective date. 

Section 6 would amend subsection (a) of 
section 9 of the Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended. 

The reference to sections of title 28, United 
States Code, would be changed to reflect 
modifications in the code; section 1254 con- 
solidates the earlier sections 346 and 347. 

Section 7 would amend section 12 of the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended, (Civil 
liability provisions.) 

Because of the proposed addition of a new 
subsection to section 12, the existing pro- 
vision is to be designated paragraph (a). 

Existing section 12 (2), which would not 
be amended, provides civil liability for mis- 
leading statements in any “prospectus or 
oral communication.” It is proposed that 
the provisions be amended to eliminate a 
jurisdictional ambiguity. The question 
arises under the present section as to 
whether, in order for liability to attach, the 
mails or interstate facilities must be used in 
making the misrepresentation or whether 
the use of mails or interstate facilities in 
other aspects of the transaction is sufficient 
to create liability. There is a split on this 
question between the second and the fifth 
circuits, on the one hand, and the seventh 
circuit on the other. In the second circuit, 
in Schiliner v. H. Vaughan, Clarke & Co. (184 
F. 2d 875 (C. A. 2, 1943)), the statute was 
construed so that delivery of securities 
through the mails was a sufficient use of the 
mails to create liability. A similar result 
was reached in the fifth circuit in Blackwell 
v. Bentsen (203 F. 2d 690 (C. A. 5, 1953), 
cert. dismissed, 347 U. S. 925 (1954)). In 
the seventh circuit in Kemper v. Loknes (173 
F. 2d 44 (C. A. 7, 1949)), the court held that 
in order to create liability under this statute, 
the misrepresentation complained of must 
have been transmitted through the mails or 
interstate facilities. It is proposed that the 
jurisdictional language be separately stated 
so as to make it clear that the section would 
be applicable if there was any use of the 
mails or interstate facilities. This would 
conform the jurisdictional requirements to 
those contained in section 17 (a), which 
provides the basis for injunctive and crimi- 
nal actions. 

The new paragraph (b) is designed to 
strengthen investor protection in connection 
with exempted offerings, The Commission 
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recommends that the Congress add a new 
provision to section 12, to be designated as 
paragraph (b), to provide clear civil liability 
on the part of those responsible for untrue 
statements of material facts or omissions to 
state material facts in any statement or docu- 
ment filed with the Commission in connec- 
tion with an offering pursuant to an exemp- 
tion under section 3 (b). As presently en- 
acted, section 11 of the act provides civil 
liabilities in the event of false or misleading 
statements or omissions in a registration 
statement, and section 12 (2) contains civil 
liability provisions which are applicable to 
the offer and sale of securities generally, 
whether they are registered or not. Under 
section 12 (2), “any person who * * * offers 
or sells” a security by false or misleading 
statements is liable (subject to certain de- 
fenses) “to the person purchasing such se- 
curity from him.” Where an issuer sells 
to a dealer and the dealer in turn sells to an 
investor, for example, it is not clear that the 
investor, in bringing an action under section 
12 (2), can go beyond his immediate seller 
(the dealer) and recover from the issuer— 
which may be the person actually respon- 
sible for the false or misleading information 
used in the sale. Moreover, if the dealer or 
the issuer is an insolvent corporation, for 
example, so that adequate recovery cannot 
be obtained from it, the investor cannot 
necessarily recover directly from the indi- 
viduals actually responsible for the false or 
misleading statements. Section 15 provides 
for the imposition of liability on certain con- 
trolling persons, but not on other individuals. 

In the opinion of the Commission, persons 
who sign a document filed with the Commis- 
sion containing an untrue statement or ma- 
terial omission, any person who makes or 
causes to be made such untrue statement 
or material omission, every controlling per- 
son and the issuer should be civilly liable to 
any person (not knowing of such untruth or 
omission) who receives or is shown a copy 
of the statement or document in connection 
with a purchase of such securities, or who re- 
lies directly or indirectly on such untrue 
statement or omission in connection with 
such purchase. The Commission is of the 
opinion that, as to the issuer, there should 
be no defense of lack of knowledge of any 
untruth or omission in a document filed with 
the Commission. On the other hand, the 
Commission recommends that liability for 
false or misleading statements in an ex- 
empted offering should not be imposed on 
any officer, director or other individual asso- 
ciated with the offering if he sustains the 
burden of proof that he acted in good faith 
and did not know of the untruth or omis- 
sion on which the action is based. Thus, 
directors and other individuals would not be 
liable except for actual misconduct or bad 
faith, but the issuing corporation would have 
an absolute liability for any false or mis- 
leading statements, even if innocently made. 
The amendment proposed would, in the 
Commission’s view, furnish investors ad- 
ditional protection where securities are sold 
under the exemptive provisions of section 
3 (b). 

As previously pointed out, at p. 5, pro- 

section 12 (b) is embodied in H. R. 

173, 85th Congress. 

Section 8 would amend section 13 of the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended. 

The changes here are proposed to reflect 
the suggested amendments in section 12. 

Section 9 would amend subsection (b) of 
section 20 of the Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended. (Injunctions.) s 

Subsection 20 (b) now provides that the 
Commission may obtain an injunction when 
it appears that any person is engaged or 
about to engage in any acts or practices 
which constitute or will constitute a viola- 
tion of the act or any rule or regulation. 
It is proposed that this section be amended 
so as to authorize injunctions on a showing 
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that a defendant “has engaged” in acts con- 
stituting a violation, instead of requiring a 
showing that the defendant “is” so engaged. 
Cases frequently arise after the act has been 
violated. While past violations are consid- 
ered a sufficient basis for an injunction by 
the courts since they indicate the possibility 
of future violation, it would aid the Com- 
mission in its enforcement of the act if it 
were expressly stated that a past violation is 
a basis for an injunction. This change would 
conform the provisions of the act to the 
provisions of the Investment Company Act 
of 1940 and the Investment Advisers Act 
of 1940. Any injunctive relief is subject to 
the general discretionary power of a court 
of equity and therefore not every past viola- 
tion would be a basis for an injunction. 

Section 10 would repeal subsection (c) of 
section 20 of the Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended. (Writs of mandamus.) 

It is proposed that the reference to man- 
damus contained in subsection (c) be elimi- 
nated in view of the fact that the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure have abolished the 
writ as a separate and distinct type of ac- 
tion and provide that the same relief may be 
obtained by an appropriate order, The sub- 
stance of the mandamus provisions has been 
placed in the proposed revision of subsection 
(b) of section 20, discussed above. 

Section 11 would amend subsection (a) of 
section 22 of the Securities Act of 1933, as 
amended. 

The references to the United States Code 
are to be changed to reflect modifications 
made in the numbering of the pertinent 
provisions. 

Section 12 would amend section 24 of the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended. (Willful 
filing of false material.) 

Section 24 now makes it a criminal offense 
for any person willfully in a registration 
statement filed under the act to make any 
untrue statement of a material fact or to 
omit to state any material fact required to 
be stated therein or necessary to make the 
statements therein not misleading. It is 
proposed that this section be amended to 
apply not only to a registration statement 
but to any application, report or other docu- 
ment filed under the act. Thus, under this 


amendment the criminal responsibility for 


false or misleading offering circulars and 
other documents filed pursuant to the Com- 
mission’s exemptive regulations promulgated 
under section 3 (b) would be the same as 
now exists in the case of registration state- 
ments. 

Section 13 would amend the Securities Act 
of 1933, as amended, by adding a new provi- 
sion to be designated as section 29. (Asso- 
ciated persons.) 

This is a new provision, the first sentence 
of which is in substance the same as the 
provision in section 20 (b) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, which prohibits per- 
sons from doing indirectly acts which they 
are prohibited from doing directly. The sec- 
ond sentence would make it unlawful for any 
person to aid, abet, or procure a violation 
by another person, and is intended to re- 
move any doubt that aiders and abettors 
may be Hable in civil and administrative 
proceedings. 

This provision does not in any manner 
constitute a limitation with respect to the 
applicability in criminal proceedings of sec- 
tion 2, title 18, United States Code. 

S. 2545. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as 
amended. 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (3) of 
section 3 (a) of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(3) The term ‘member’ when used with 
respect to an exchange means any firm, or- 
ganization, corporation or other person per- 
mitted either to effect transactions on the 
exchange without the services of another 
person acting as broker, or to make use of 
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the facilities of an exchange for transactions 
thereon without payment of a commission or 
fee or with the payment of a commission or 
fee which is less than that charged the gen- 
eral public, and any general partner, officer, 
or director of any such firm, organization, 
corporation, or other person.” 

Sec, 2. Paragraph (16) of section 3 (a) of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “the 
Philippine Islands,“. 

Sec. 3. Subsection (e) of section 6 of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) The Commission shall enter an or- 
der either granting or, after appropriate 
notice and opportunity for hearing, deny- 
ing registration as a national securities ex- 
change, unless the exchange applying for reg- 
istration shall withdraw its application. 
Amendments to an application may be made 
upon such terms as the Commission may 
prescribe.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection (c) of section 7 of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) It shall be unlawful for any member 
of a national securities exchange, or any 
broker or dealer who transacts a business in 
securities through the medium of any such 
member, or any broker or dealer registered 
pursuant to section 15 of this title, directly 
or indirectly to extend or maintain credit or 
arrange for the extension or maintenance of 
credit to or for any customer—” 

Sec. 5, The introductory paragraph of sec- 
tion 8 of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. It shall be unlawful for any mem- 
ber of a national securities exchange, or any 
broker or dealer who transacts a business in 
securities through the medium of any such 
member, or any broker or dealer registered 
pursuant to section 15 of this title, directly 
or indirectly—” 

Src. 6. Subsection (b) of section 8 of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) To effect any transaction in, or to 
induce or attempt to induce the purchase or 
sale of, any security (other than an exempted 
security or commercial paper, bankers’ 
acceptance or commercial bills) in contra- 
vention of such rules and regulations as the 
Commission may prescribe as necessary or 
appropriate in the public interest or for the 
protection of investors to provide safeguards 
with respect to the financial responsibility 
of brokers and dealers.” 

Sec. 7. Subsection (d) of section 8 of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

d) To borrow, lend or hold any securities 
received or carried for the account of any 
customer, or any securities substituted 
therefor, in contravention of such rules and 
regulations as the Commission may pre- 
scribe as necessary or appropriate in the 
public interest or for the protection of in- 
vestors to provide safeguards with respect 
to securities carried for the accounts of 
customers.” 

Sec. 8. The introductory paragraph of sec- 
tion 9 (a) of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, as amended, is amended by striking 
out or for any member of a national securi- 
ties exchange.” 

Sec. 9. Clauses (B) and (C) of paragraph 
(1) of section 9 (a) of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, as amended, are amended 
by striking out the words “of substantially 
the same size.” 

Sec. 10. Paragraphs (2) and (6) of section 
9 (a) of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
as amended, are amended by striking out “a 
series of” and inserting in lieu thereof “one 
or more.” 

Sec. 11. Subsection (b) of section 10 of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) To use or employ, in connection with 
the purchase or sale of, or any attempt to 
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ase or sell, any security registered on 
a national securities exchange or any security 
not so registered, any manipulative or de- 
ceptive device or contrivance in contraven- 
tion of such rules and regulations as the 
Commission may prescribe as necessary or 
appropriate in the public interest or for the 
protection of inventors.” 

Sec. 12. Subsection (d) of section 11 of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) It shall be unlawful for a member 

‘of a national securities exchange, or any 
broker or dealer who transacts a business 
in securities through the medium of a mem- 
ber, or any broker or dealer registered pur- 
suant to section 15 of this title, to effect 
(1) any transaction in connection with 
which, directly or indirectly, he extends or 
maintains or arranges for the extension or 
maintenance of credit to or for a customer 
on any security (other than an exempted 
security) which was a part of a new issue 
in the distribution of which he participated 
as a member of a selling syndicate or group 
within 30 days prior to such transaction: 
Provided, That credit shall not be deemed 
extended by reason of a bona fide delayed 
delivery of any such security against full 
payment of the entire purchase price thereof 
upon such delivery within 35 days after such 
purchase, or (2) any transaction with re- 
spect to any security (other than an ex- 
empted security) unless, if the transaction 
is with a customer, he discloses to such cus- 
tomer in writing at or before the completion 
of the transaction whether he is acting 
as a dealer for his own account, as a broker 
for such customer, or as a broker for some 
other person.” 

Src. 13. Subsection (b) of section 14 of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any mem- 
ber of a national securities exchange, or any 
broker or dealer who transacts a business 
in securities through the medium of any 
such member, or any broker or dealer reg- 
istered pursuant to section 15 of this title, 
to give a proxy, consent, or authorization 
in t of any security registered on a 
national securities exchange and carried for 
the account of a customer in contravention 
of such rules and regulations as the Com- 
mission may prescribe as necessary or ap- 
propriate in the public interest or for the 
protection of investors.” 

Sec. 14. The fourth paragraph of section 
15 (b) of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“The Commission shall, after appropriate 
notice and opportunity for hearing, by or- 
der deny registration to, or suspend for a 
period not exceeding 12 months or revoke 
the registration of, any broker or dealer if 
it finds that such denial, suspension, or revo- 
cation is in the public interest and that (1) 
such broker or dealer whether prior or sub- 
sequent to becoming such, or (2) any part- 
ner, officer, director, or branch manager of 
such broker or dealer (or any person oc- 
cupying a similar status or performing sim- 
ilar functions), or any person directly or in- 

directly controlling or controlled by such 
broker or dealer, whether prior or subsequent 
to becoming such, (A) has willfully made or 
caused to be made in any application for reg- 
istration pursuant to this subsection or in 
any document supplemental thereto or in 
any proceeding before the Commission with 
respect to registration pursuant to this sub- 
section any statement which was at the time 
and in the light of the circumstances under 
which it was made false or misleading with 
respect to any material fact; or (B) has been 
conyicted within 10 years preceding the fil- 

ing of any such application or at any time 
thereafter of any felony or misdemeanor 

“which the Commission finds (i) involves the 

purchase or sale of any security, or (ii) arises 
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out of the conduct of the business of a 
broker or dealer or investment adviser, or 
(iii) involves embezzlement, fraudulent con- 
version, or misappropriation of funds, se- 
curities, or other property, or (iv) involves 
a violation of sections 1341, 1342, or 1343 of 
title 18, United States Code, as heretofore or 
hereafter amended; or (C) is permanently or 
temporarily enjoined by order, judgment, or 
decree of any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion from engaging in or continuing any con- 
duct or practice in connection with the pur- 
chase or sale of any security or arising out 
of the conduct of the business of a broker 
or dealer or investment adviser; or (D) has 
willfully violated any provision of the Se- 
curities Act of 1933 or the Investment Ad- 
visers Act of 1940, or of this title, as any 
of such statutes heretofore have been or 
hereafter may be amended, or of any rule 
or regulation thereunder. Pending final de- 
termination whether any such registration 
shall be denied, the Commission may by or- 
der postpone the effective date of such reg- 
istration for a period not to exceed 90 days, 
but if, after appropriate notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, it shall appear to the 
Commission to be necessary or appropriate 
in the public interest or for the protec- 
tion of investors to postpone the effective 
date of such registration until final deter- 
mination, the Commission shall so order. 
Pending final determination whether any 
such registration shall be revoked, the 
Commission shall by order suspend such 
registration if, after appropriate notice 
and opportunity for hearing, such suspen- 
sion shall appear to the Commission to be 
necessary or appropriate in the public in- 
terest or for the protection of investors. 
Any registered broker or dealer may, upon 
such terms and conditions as the Commis- 
sion may deem necessary in the public in- 
terest or for the protection of investors, 
withdraw from registration by filing a writ- 
ten notice of withdrawal with the Commis- 
sion. An application for registration may 
be withdrawn only with the consent of 
the Commission if the request to withdraw 
such application is received by the Com- 
mission after it has commenced a proceed- 
ing to deny registration. If the Commission 
finds that any registered broker or dealer, 
or any broker or dealer for whom an appli- 
cation for registration is pending, is no 
longer in existence or has ceased to do busi- 
ness as a broker or dealer, the Commission 
shall by order cancel the registration or ap- 
plication of such broker or dealer.” 

Sec. 15. Paragraph (3) of section 15 (e) of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) No broker or dealer shall make use of 
the mails or of any means or instrumentality 
of interstate commerce to effect any trans- 
action in, or to induce or attempt to induce 
the purchase or sale of, any security (other 
than an exempted security or commercial 
paper, bankers’ acceptances, or commercial 
bills) on a ‘when issued’ or ‘when distributed’ 
basis otherwise than on a national securities 
exchange, in contravention of such rules and 
regulations with respect to ‘when issued’ or 
‘when distributed’ trading as the Commission 
may prescribe as necessary or appropriate in 
the public interest or for the protection of 
investors.” 

Sec. 16. Subsection (b) (4) of section 15A 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as 
amended, is amended by adding the follow- 
ing after the semicolon at the end thereof: 
“in entering any such order, the Commission, 
association or exchange shall have jurisdic- 
tion to determine who was a cause thereof, 
after appropriate notice and opportunity for 
hearing;”. 

Sec, 17. Section 15A of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, as amended, is amended 
by adding the following new subsection at the 
end thereof: 

“(o) If any registered securities association 
(whether national or affiliated) shall, pur- 
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suant to rules adopted under this section, 
take any action against any person associated 
with a member thereof or prohibit any per- 
son from becoming associated with a mem- 
ber thereof, such action shall be subject to 
review by the Commission in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as action against 
a member pursuant to subsections (g) and 
(h) of this section.” 

Sec. 18. Paragraph (1) of Section 19 (a) of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) After appropriate notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, by order to suspend for 
a period not exceeding 12 months or to 
withdraw the registration of a national se- 
curities exchange if the Commission finds 
(A) that such exchange is not so organized 
as to be able to comply with the provisions 
of this title and the rules and regulations 
thereunder, or (B) that the rules of such 
exchange are not just and adequate to in- 
sure fair dealing and to protect investors, or 
(C) that such exchange has violated any 
provision of this title or of the rules and 
regulations thereunder or has failed to en- 
force, so far as is within its power, compli- 
ance therewith by a member or by an is- 
suer of a security registered thereon.” 

Sec. 19. The caption of section 20 of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 


“LIABILITIES OF CONTROLLING AND ASSOCIATED 
PERSONS” 


Sec. 20. Subsection (b) of section 20 of 
the Securities Exchange Act of i934, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any person 
indirectly, or through or by means of any 
other person, to do any act or thing which 
it would be unlwaful for such person to do 
directly under the provisions of this title 
or any rule or regulation thereunder. It 
shall be unlawful for any person to aid, abet, 
counsel, command, induce, or procure the 


- violation of any provision of this title or any 


rule or regulation thereunder by any other 
person. ‘These provisions shall not consti- 
tute a limitation with respect to the ap- 
Plicabllity to this title of section 2 of title 
18, United States Code.” 

Sec. 21. Subsection (a) of section 21 of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “has 
violated or is about to violate” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “has violated, is violating, 
or is about to violate.” 

Src. 22. Subsection (e) of section 21 of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

(e) Whenever it shall appear to the Com- 
mission that any person has engaged, is en- 
gaged, or is about to engage in any acts or 
practices which constitute or will constitute 
a violation of the provisions of this title, or 
of any rule or regulation thereunder, or that 
any person has failed to comply with the 
provisions of this title, any rule or regula- 
tion thereunder or any order of the Commis- 
sion made in pursuance thereof or with any 
undertaking contained in a registration 
statement as provided in subsection (d) of 
section 15 of this title, it may in its discre- 
tion bring an action in the proper district 
court of the United States, or the proper 
United States court of any Territory or other 
place subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, to enjoin such acts or prac- 
tices and to enforce compliance with this 
title or any rule, regulation, or order there- 
under. Upon a proper showing that such 
person has engaged, is engaged, or is about 
to engage in any such act or practice, or that 
he has failed to comply with this title or any 
such rule, regulation, or order, a permanent 
or temporary injunction, restraining order, 
or other order shall be granted without bond. 
The Commission may transmit such evidence 
as may be available concerning such acts or 
practices to the Attorney General, who may, 
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in his discretion, institute the necessary 
criminal proceeding under this title.” 

Src. 23. Subsection (f) of section 21 of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

t) In any proceeding under subsection 
(e), the court, upon application of the Com- 
mission, may adjudge a broker or dealer a 
bankrupt if the court finds that the broker 
or cealer is unable to meet his debts as they 
mature. The court shall thereupon appoint 
a qualified trustee in bankruptcy, who may 
be a receiver theretofore appointed by the 
court in the proceedings under subsection 
(e). Thereafter the estate of such broker or 
dealer shall be administered as provided in 
the Bankruptcy Act, as now in effect or as 
it may hereafter be amended. For purposes 
of adjudging a broker or dealer a bankrupt 
under this subsection the provisions of sec- 
tion 3 of the Bankruptcy Act shall not 
apply.” 

Sec. 24, Subsection (a) of section 25 of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, 
is amended by striking out “sections 239 and 
240 of the Judicial Code, as amended (U. S. C., 
title 28, secs. 346 and 347),“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “section 1254 of title 28, 
United States Code.“ 

Sec. 25. Section 27 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, as amended, is amended 
by striking out “sections 128 and 240 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended (U. S. C., title 28, 
secs. 225 and 347),” and inserting in eu 
thereof “sections 1254, 1291, 1292, and 1293 
of title 28, United States Code.” 

Src, 26. Clause A of section 29 (b) of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(A) That no contract shall be void by 
reason of this subsection because of any 
violation of any rule or regulation prescribed 
pursuant to subsection (b) of section 8 or 
paragraph (2) of subsection (c) of section 
15 of this title; and“. 

Sec. 27. Subsection (o) of section 32 of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply in the case of any violation of 
any rule or regulation prescribed pursuant to 
subsection (b) of section 8 of this title, 
except a violation which consists of making, 
or causing to be made, any statement in any 
report or document required to be filed under 
any such rule or regulation, which state- 
ment was at the time and in the light of 
the circumstances under which it was made 
false or misleading with respect to any 
material fact.” 

Src. 28. The Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, as amended, is amend by adding the 
following new section: 

“LARCENY AND EMBEZZLEMENT 

“Sec. 35. Whoever steels, unlawfully and 
willfully converts to his own use or to the 
use of another, or embezzles any of the 
moneys, funds or securities of, or entrusted 
to the custody or care of, any member of a 
national securities exchange, any broker or 
dealer who transacts a business in securities 
through the medium of any such member, 
or any broker or dealer registered pursuant 
to section 15 of this title, shall be deemed 
guilty of a crime, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be subject to the penalties pro- 
vided in section 32 of this title.“ 

Sec. 29. The Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, as amended is amended by adding the 
following new section: > 


“TRANSACTIONS BY CERTAIN MEMBERS, BROKERS, 
AND DEALERS 

“Sec. 36. The various provisions of this 
title which prohibit acts or transactions 
involving use of the mails, instruméntal- 
ities of interstate commerce or facilities of 
a national securities exchange (other than 
section 5 and subsection (a) of section 15 
of this title) shall be applicable, irrespec- 
tive of any such use of the mails or o 
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such instrumentalities or facilities, to a 
member of a national securities exchange, 


to any broker or dealer who transacts a busi- 


ness in securities through the medium of any 
such member, to a broker or dealer registered 
pursuant to subsection (b) of section 15 of 
this title, and to any person acting on behalf 
of any such member, broker, or dealer” 


The explanatory statement accom- 
panying Senate bill 2545 is as follows: 


PROPOSAL OF THE SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION To AMEND THE SECURITIES Ex- 
CHANGE Acr or 1934, as AMENDED 


The Securities and Exchange Commission 
recommends the adoption of various amend- 
ments to the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, which it believes will materially assist 
the Commission in enforcing the statute 
without altering its basic provisions and 


purposes. 

The general objective of the statute is to 
protect the public and investors against mal- 
practices in the securities and financial 
markets. The Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 provides for disclosure of information 
concerning securities listed on exchanges 
and for the regulation of trading in securi- 
ties on exchanges and in over-the-counter 
markets. The statute contains provisions 
for enforcement by the Commission through 
administrative and injunctive actions and 
for the referral of information concerning 
violations to the Department of Justice for 
criminal prosecution. 

A substantial number of the proposed 
amendments are designed to make the Com- 
mission’s enforcement activities more effec- 
tive by eliminating or minimizing various 
technical problems which have come to light 
in the course of Commission enforcement 
over the past two decades. An important 
change is made in the provisions relating to 
the use of the mails and facilities of inter- 
state commerce, which provide the basis for 
Federal jurisdiction. Under some sections 
of this statute, Federal jurisdiction is based 
on the status of a person as a member of a 
registered securities exchange, as a broker or 
dealer transacting a business in securities 
through the medium of a member, or as a 
registered broker or dealer; it is now pro- 
posed to rely on the status of such persons 
as a basis for Federal jurisdiction under 
other provisions of the statute as well. 

On the basis of its constitutional powers 
with respect to interstate commerce and the 
malls, the Congress in the Securities Ex- 
change Act required stock exchanges to reg- 
ister with the Commission as “national secu- 
rities exchanges” and imposed various pro- 
hibitions and requirements on members of 
such exchanges and on brokers and dealers 
doing business through the medium of such 
members. In 1936 the Congress amended 
section 15 of the Securities Exchange Act to 
require the registration of over-the-counter 
brokers and dealers as a condition of their 
using the mails and facilities of interstate 
commerce. Most registered over-the-counter 
brokers and dealers do some business 
through the medium of stock-exchange 
members and thus are subject to the provi- 
tions adopted in 1934, which are applicable 
to brokers and dealers who do business 
through the medium of exchange members. 
However, in order to eliminate technical 
questions as to how much business it takes 
to constitute a business through the me- 
dium of a member, it is now proposed to 
integrate the provisions adopted in 1934 with 
the 1936 amendment. Specifically, it is pro- 
posed to amend sections 7 (c), 8, 11 (d), 
and 14 (b) of the Securities Exchange Act, 
which now apply only to members of na- 
tional securities exchanges and those brok- 
ers and dealers who do business through the 
medium of members, so that they will apply 
also to registered brokers and dealers. 

Most of the provisions of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 which apply to the 
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public generally (as well as to brokers and 
dealers) base Federal jurisdiction on the use 
of the mails or facilities of interstate com- 
merce in the particular transaction which is 
prohibited. It is proposed to make these 
sections applicable to members of national 
securities exchanges, brokers, and dealers 
who transact a business through the me- 
dium of members, and registered brokers 
and dealers, irrespective of any use of the 
mails or facilities of interstate commerce in 
the particular transaction. In short, the 
status of a person as a member, a broker or 
dealer doing business through a member, 
and a registered broker or dealer would be 
relled upon as one basis for Federal juris- 
diction under the provisions of the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act generally. 

Some of the proposed amendments are 
designed to recognize changes that have 
taken place since the original adoption of 
the statute, such as the admission of cor- 
porations to membership on stock exchanges 
and the elimination of the writ of manda- 
mus as a separate legal remedy. A few 
changes are proposed to take care of tech- 
nical loopholes or inadequacies in some of 
the statutory provisions, without altering 
the general purpose or effect of such pro- 
visions. 

The specific amendments proposed are de- 
scribed below. 

Section 1 would amend paragraph (3) of 
section 3 (a) of the Securities Exchange Act 
Me! 1934, as amended (definition of “mem- 

er”). 

The present definition of the term “mem- 
ber” of an exchange expressly includes each 
partner of a member firm but does not in- 
clude officers and directors of a member 
corporation. Since national securities ex- 
changes now provide for corporate mem- 
berships, the Commission believes that offi- 
cers and directors of a member corporation 
should be required to meet the same stand- 
ards and be subject to the same sanctions 
as partners of a member firm. To accom- 
plish this result, it is proposed to amend 
the definition of the term “member” in 
section 3 (a) (3) to include any officer or 
director of any member firm, organization, 
or corporation. Since stockholders of cor- 
porate members are not included within 
the definition of “member” it is also proposed 
to exclude limited partners from the defini- 
tion. 

Sectoin 2 would amend paragraph (16) of 
section 3 (a) of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, as amended. (Elimination of ref- 
erence to the Philippine Islands in the defi- 
nition of State.“ 

Since the Philippine Islands are no longer 
a possession of the United States, the amend- 
mend would delete the reference to the 
Philippine Islands as a possession. 

Section 3 would amend subsection (e) of 
section 6 of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, as amended. (Registration of Securl- 
ties Exchanges.) 

Section 6 of the act provides for the regis- 
tration of securities exchanges. It requires 
the applicant exchange to file certain agree- 
ments and certain information, and it fur- 
ther provides, as a condition of registration, 
that it must appear to the Commission that 
the exchange is so organized as to be able to 
comply with the Act and the Commission’s 
rules thereunder and that the rules of the 
exchange are just and adequate to insure 
fair dealing and to protect investors. Sub- 
section (e) provides that the Commission 
shall enter an order either granting or deny- 
ing registration within 30 days after the ap- 
plication is filed. Denial of registration must 
be preceded by appropriate notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing. 

The requirement that an order denying 
registration of an exchange must be entered 
within 30 days after the application is filed 
has created serious administrative difficul- 
ties. It has meant that within that 30-day 
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period the Commission must examine the 
application to determine whether the rules 
of the exchange meet the statutory stand- 
ards, conduct an investigation, order a hear- 
ing (allowing adequate notice), conduct a 
hearing, review the record, and enter an order, 
all in accordance with the Administrative 
Procedure Act; and it must also prepare an 
opinion where this is appropriate. 

Consequently it is proposed to amend sub- 
section (e) of section 6 to delete the require- 
ment that the Commission's order granting 
or denying registration must be entered 
within 30 days after the application is filed. 
As amended, this section would then be 
consistent with the requirements in section 
15A (e) which does not require the Commis- 
sion to enter its order granting or denying 
the registration of a national securities as- 
sociation within any limited period of time. 

Section 4 would amend subsection (c) of 
section 7 of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, as amended. (Margin requirements.) 

Section 7 (c), which deals with the ex- 
tension of credit on securities, now applies 
to members of national securities exchanges 
and to brokers and dealers who transact a 
business in securities through the medium 
of any such member. For the reasons dis- 
cussed previously, it is proposed to make this 
provision applicable also to brokers and deal- 
ers registered pursuant to section 15. 

Sections 5, 6, and 7 would amend the pre- 
amble and subsections (b) and (d), respec- 
tively, of section 8 of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934, as amended. (Financial respon- 
sibility of members, brokers, and dealers.) 

Section 8 deals with borrowings by mem- 
bers, brokers, and dealers, and with other 
matters pertaining to their financial respon- 
sibility. It now applies to members and to 
brokers and dealers who transact a business 
in securities through the medium of mem- 
bers. It is proposed to amend the preamble 
of the section so as to make it apply also to 
registered brokers and dealers. 

Subsection (b) of section 8 is intended to 
Tequire a broker to limit his aggregate in- 
debtedness so that it will not exceed 2,000 
percent of his net capital or such lesser fig- 
ure as may be prescribed by rules of the 
Commission. This section is ambiguous and 
not effective as it stands. It takes into ac- 
count aggregate indebtedness arising only in 
the ordinary course of business as a broker 
(not dealer), and some question has been 
raised as to the scope of the Commission’s 
rulemaking power under the section. 

In 1938 the Congress added section 15 (c) 
(3) to the statute, which gives the Commis- 
sion general rulemaking power to provide 
safeguards with respect to the financial re- 
sponsibility of over-the-counter brokers and 
dealers. Pursuant to this section the Com- 
mission has adopted rule 15c3-1 (17 CFR 
240.15c3-1), which has the same purpose as 
section 8 (b) but which specifies in detail 
what is to be included in the concepts of 
aggregate indebtedness and net capital. 
Even this rule is not fully adequate, how- 
ever, because section 15 (c) (3) is applicable 
only when the broker or dealer is effecting, 
inducing, or attempting to induce a trans- 
action in the over-the-counter market. The 
rule cannot be made applicable when a bro- 
ker or dealer effects a transaction on a 
national securities exchange. Thus, in a 
recent case, the Commission found that an 
injunction under rule 15c3-1 against a non- 
member broker or dealer who was in financial 
distress was not effective in preventing him 
from selling listed securities on an exchange. 
SEC v. Buford (D. C., W. D. Va., civil action 
No. 391 (1954)). It is, therefore, proposed 
to transfer to section 8 (b) the provision re- 
lating to the financial responsibility of 
brokers and dealers which now appears in 
section 15 (c) (3) of the act, so that regula- 
tions under the new section could be appli- 
cable no matter where the transaction is 
effected. 
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The Commission’s rule 1503-1 now exempts 
the members of all exchanges whose rules 
have been found by the Commission to im- 
pose requirements more comprehensive than 
the Commission’s requirements, and no 
change in this regard is contemplated. 

Section 8 (d) makes it unlawful for a 
member, broker, or dealer to lend a cus- 
tomer's security without the written consent 
of such customer. It does not provide for 
the segregation of customers’ fully paid 
securities or excess collateral. Some stock 
exchanges have rules which require members 
to segregate customers’ fully paid securities 
and excess collateral, but they do not apply 
to brokers or dealers who are not members 
of such exchanges. It is therefore proposed 
to amend subsection (d) so as to make it 
unlawful for members, brokers, and dealers 
to borrow, lend, or hold customers’ securities 
in contravention of rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Commission to provide 
safeguards with respect to securities carried 
for the accounts of customers. 

Sections 8, 9, and 10 would amend the 
introductory paragraph, clauses (B) and 
(C) of paragraph (1), and paragraphs (2) 
and (6), respectively, of section 9 (a) of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended 
(manipulation of securities prices). 

Section 9 (a) deals with the manipulation 
and stabilization of the prices of securities 
which are registered on national securities 
exchanges. It is proposed to make certain 
minor changes in these provisions without 
altering their general purpose or effect. 

The prohibitions of section 9 (a) now ap- 
ply to any person who uses the mails, the 
instrumentalities of interstate commerce, or 
the facilities of a national securities ex- 
change in effecting transactions which vio- 
late the standards of the section. It applies 
to members of a national securities ex- 
change, because of their status as members, 
whether or not they use the mails or inter- 
state commerce or exchange facilities. This 
latter provision is proposed to be deleted 
from the preamble of section 9 (a) for the 
reason that it will be covered by a proposed 
new section discussed below, which makes 
members of national securities exchanges 
subject to the act generally without regard 
to use of the mails or facilities of interstate 
commerce. Thus the change is purely a 
technical one. 

Clauses (B) and (C) of section 9 (a) (1) 
prohibit manipulation by the use of what 
are commonly known as matched orders. 
It is designed to prohibit manipulation by 
arrangements, perhaps among confederates 
or coconspirators, to enter buy and sell or- 
ders at substantially the same time for the 
purpose of creating a false appearance of 
activity and influencing the price. In order 
to come within the prohibition, however, the 
section now requires that the orders must 
be of substantially the same size, entered 
at substantially the same time, and at sub- 
stantially the same price. It is proposed to 
delete the phrase “of substantially the same 
size,” without changing the other require- 
ments just referred to, or the requirement 
that activity, in order to constitute a viola- 
tion, must be for the purpose of creating a 
false or misleading apperance of active trad- 
ing in the security or a false or misleading 
appearance with respect to its market. In 
Wright v. S. E. C. (112 F. 2d 89 (1940)), the 
court of appeals for the second circuit gave 
a restrictive interpretation to the phrase “of 
substantially the same size,“ which has pre- 
cluded subsequent reliance on the statutory 
prohibitions against manipulation by 
matched orders. In view of the fact that 
stock exchanges rules and practices normally 
result in orders being executed in 100-share 
lots, the overall size of the buy and sell 
orders placed by a manipulator at a given 
time does not determine the effectiveness or 
misleading character of the manipulation by 
matched orders. 
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Subsection (a) (2) of section.9 contains 
the more general antimanipulative provi- 
sions of the section, Subsection (a) (6) au- 
thorizes the Commission by rule to regulate 
the related problem of stabilization of secur- 
ities registered on national securities ex- 
changes. As they stand, each of these sub- 
sections now requires proof of a series of 
transactions. The more detailed rules of 
the Commission with reference to manipula- 
tion and stabilization which have been 
adopted pursuant to section 10 (b) of the 
act apply to individual manipulative or 
stabilizing transactions, without requiring 
proof of a series of such transactions. Ex- 
perience has shown that, where the price at 
which a large distribution of securities is 
going to be made is keyed to the market price 
existing at the commencement of the dis- 
tribution, as is commonly the case, even one 
manipulative transaction can affect the over- 
all price paid by the public and received by 
the distributors by many thousands of dol- 
lars. It is therefore proposed to make sec- 
tions 9 (a) (2) and 9 (a) (6) applicable 
where one or more manipulative or stabil- 
izing transactions is effected. The proposal 
merely involves the codification in the statute 
of a principle already in effect under the 
Commission’s rules relating to manipulation 
and stabilization. 

Section 11 would amend subsection (b) 
of section 10 of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, as amended. (Antifraud provisions 
of sec. 10.) 

Section 10 contains prohibitions against 
effecting short sales and against engaging in 
manipulative or deceptive activities in the 
purchase or sale of securities, in contraven- 
tion of Commission rules. Subsection (b) 
now applies to manipulative or deceptive ac- 
tivities “in connection with the purchase or 
sale of any security.” It is proposed to make 
subsection (b) applicable to such activities 
“in connection with the purchase or sale of, 
or any attempt to purchase or sell, any 
security.” One of the purposes of this 
change is to make it entirely clear that the 
section covers the so-called “front money 
racket,” that is, obtaining money from an 
issuer for alleged services in arranging an 
underwriting or financing for the issuer, 
without actually intending to or being in a 
position to arrange the proposed underwrit- 
ing or financing. It would also reach manip- 
ulative and deceptive activities in connection 
with attempts to buy or sell securities as 
well as in connection with consummated 
transactions. 

Section 12 would amend subsection (d) 
of section 11 of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, as amended. (Extension of credit 
by members, brokers, and dealers on new 
issues of securities.) 

Section 11 (d) (1) of the act prohibits a 
person who is a broker and a dealer from 
extending credit to a customer on any secu- 
rity which is part of a new issue where, 
within 30 days, he participated in the dis- 
tribution of such issue as a member of a 
selling syndicate or group. 

The requirement that the prohibition be 
applicable only to persons engaged in busi- 
ness both as a broker and a dealer was writ- 
ten into section 11 because it appeared that 
the combination of the broker and dealer 
functions in the same person made it pos- 
sible for a dealer who has undertaken to 
distribute securities to the public to induce 
his brokerage customers to buy the securi- 
ties by offering to extend credit on them; 
see House Report No. 1383, April 27, 1934, 
to accompany H. R. 9323, 73d Congress, 2d 
session, page 22. At that time the Congress 
contemplated the possibility of complete 
segregation of the broker and dealer func- 
tions and directed the Commission, in sub- 
section (e), to make a study of the problem. 

In 1936 the Commission submitted its re- 
port to the Congress on the feasibility and 
advisability of the complete segregation of 
the functions of dealer and broker, in which 
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it advised against a requirement of complete 
segregation of such functions. Since sep- 
aration of functions no longer appears to be 
pertinent to the problem of extension of 
credit on new issues of securities, it is pro- 
posed in the amended section to make such 
section applicable to members, dealers, and 
brokers whether or not they combine the 
two functions. 

It is also proposed to revise the jurisdic- 
tional language to make the section appli- 
cable to brokers and dealers who do business 
through members, or who are registered 
pursuant to section 15, whether or not they 
use the mails, any means or instrumentality 
of interstate commerce, or any facility of 
interstate commerce in connection with the 
particular transaction, 

Section 13 would amend subsection (b) 
of section 14 of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, as amended. (Proxies given by 
members, brokers, and dealers.) 

This section relates to the giving of prox- 
ies in respect of customers’ securities by 
members of national securities exchanges 
and brokers and dealers transacting business 
through such members. Here, as elsewhere, 
it is proposed to make the prohibition ap- 
plicable also to registered brokers and deal- 
ers. 

Section 14 would amend the fourth para- 
graph of section 15 (b) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, as amended. (Denial 
or revocation of registration of brokers and 
dealers.) 

In general, section 15 (b) of the act pro- 
vides for the registration of brokers and 
dealers and for the denial, revocation, with- 
drawal, and cancellation of such registration. 

The fourth paragraph of section 15 (b) 
provides that the Commission shall, after 
appropriate notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing, deny or revoke the registration of any 
broker or dealer if it finds that such denial 
or revocation is in the public interest and 
that such broker or dealer, or any person 
directly or indirectly controlling or con- 
trolled by such broker or dealer, is subject 
to certain specified disqualifications. Pro- 
cedurally it also provides, among other 
things, that pending final determination 
whether any registration shall be denied, the 
Commission may by order postpone the ef- 
fective date of registration for a period not 
to exceed 15 days, but if, after appropriate 
notice and opportunity for hearing, it ap- 
pears to the Commission to be necessary or 
appropriate in the public interest or for the 
protection of investors to postpone the ef- 
fective date of registration until final de- 
termination, the Commission shall so order. 

The Commission’s proposed amendments 
relate to the basis on which registration may 
be denied or revoked, the sanction which the 
Commission may impose, the conditions 
under which an application for registration 
may be withdrawn, and the postponement of 
the effectiveness of a registration where it 
appears to be necessary to institute pro- 
ceedings to deny registration. 

The disqualifications which are the basis 
for denial or revocation of registration are 
contained in clauses (A) to (D), inclusive, 
Clause (B) sets out a disqualification con- 
sisting of conviction within 10 years of a 
felony or misdemeanor “involving the pur- 
chase or sale of any security or arising out 
of the conduct of the business of a broker 
or dealer.” The Commission recommends 
that this be amended so that conviction of 
any felony or misdemeanor which the Com- 
mission finds involves embezzlement, fraudu- 
lent conversion or misappropriation of funds, 
securities or other property, or involves a 
violation of the mall fraud statute, shall 
also be a basis for denial or revocation of 
registration. Persons convicted of such 
crimes as embezzlement, fraudulent conver- 
sion, misappropriation of funds or securities 
or of “front money rackets” should be in- 
eligible for registration when the Commis- 
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sion finds it is in the public interest to deny 
or revoke registration. 

The Commission recommends that clause 
(O), which makes certain injunctoins a basis 
for denial or revocation, be expanded so that 
it includes an injunction arising out of the 
conduct of the business of a broker, dealer, 
or investment adviser. This would conform 
clause (C) to clause (B) in this respect. 

The Commission also believes that section 
15 (b) should be revised so that the Com- 
mission may impose a sanction of suspension 
where it believes that the more drastic sanc- 
tion of revocation of registration is not 
necessary. Section 15 (b) now provides for 
suspension only pending final determination 
in certain situations. Sections 15A (1) (2) 
and 19 (a) (3) authorize the Commission to 
impose a sanction of suspension (as an al- 
ternative to expulsion) upon a member of a 
registered securities association or national 
securities exchange under certain conditions. 
It is believed that if a similar flexibility in 
the imposition of sanctions is provided for in 
section 15 (b) the purposes and provisions 
of the section could be more effectively en- 
forced. 

Another amendment proposed under this 
section relates to the provision with respect 
to the temporary postponement of effective- 
ness of a registration when the Commission 
proposes to institute proceedings to deny 
registration. The present provisions have 
proved administratively unworkable. When 
the Commission institutes a proceeding to 
deny registration, it now can postpone ef- 
Tectiveness until final determination only 
if, within 45 days after the filing of the 
application, it issues a notice and order for 
hearing, conducts the hearing, reviews the 
record, and issues its order of postponement, 
it frequently becomes a practical, impossi- 
bility to give adequate notice of the hearing, 
conduct the hearing, review the record, and 
enter an order within this limited period. 
Furthermore, if such an effort were under- 
taken it would ordinarily be necessary to 
duplicate the conduct of hearings and the 
taking of evidence on both the postpone- 
ment question and the ultimate denial 
question. 

Under the proposed amendment the Com- 
mission would be authorized to postpone the 
effective date of registration for a period not 
to exceed 90 days, during which it could 
ordinarily conduct its proceeding to deter- 
mine whether registration should be denied; 
and the amendment would further provide 
that if, after notice and opportunity for 
hearing, it appeared to be necessary or ap- 
propriate in the public interest or for the 
protection of investors to postpone effective- 
ness until final determination, it could so 
order. 

Section 15 (b) authorizes the Commission 
to subject withdrawal of registration to 
terms and conditions deemed necessary in 
the public interest or for the protection of 
investors. It does not provide the conditions 
under which an application for registration 
may be withdrawn. The proposed amend- 
ment would provide that an application for 
registration may be withdrawn only with 
the consent of the Commission if the request 
to withdraw the application is received by 
the Commission after it has commenced a 
proceeding to deny registration: It would 
ordinarily be important for the Commission 
to be able to complete its administrative 
proceedings to determine whether registra- 
tion should be denied, Aside from the 
wasted administrative energies and expense 
involved when an application for registra- 
tion is withdrawn after a proceeding is be- 
gun, it is usually important to complete the 
proceeding and make a determination as to 
whether a statutory disqualification exists 
because it may be impossible at a later date, 
when a new application is filed, to obtain 
the witnesses or evidence to establish the 
disqualification, 
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The need for control over withdrawal of 
applications for registration is illustrated 
by a recent case. A broker-dealer applied 
for registration, As a result of an investiga- 
tion, the staff concluded that he had been 
guilty of willful violations of the Securities 
Act of 1933 in the offer and sale of unregis- 
tered securities by means of fraudulent rep- 
resentations, and that, in addition, he had 
been engaged in business as a broker-dealer 
in securities in violation of the registration 
requirements of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934. A hearing was scheduled at Los 
Angeles, Calif. A hearing officer traveled 
from Washington to the West Coast to con- 
duct the hearing. On the day before the 
hearing the applicant wired the Washington 
office withdrawing his application for regis- 
tration and the proceedings were discon- 
tinued. About 3 months later the same indi- 
vidual filed another application for regis- 
tration. Another hearing had to be held. 
This resulted in an order of the Commission 
denying registration to him. Considerable 
time and money would have been saved the 
Government if it had been clear that the 
Commission could have refused to accept 
the notice of withdrawal and gone forward 
with the first hearing so that the violations 
charged in the order for hearing could have 
been established in that proceeding. 

Section 15 would add a new paragraph (3) 
to section 15 (c) of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934, as amended. (When-issued 
trading.) 

Section 12 (d) gives the Commission au- 
thority to deal by rule with the problems of 
so-called when-issued trading (trading in 
a security prior to its issuance under con- 
tracts providing for delivery and settlement 
“when, as and if” the security is issued), 
but this provision applies only to trading on 
an exchange, It is proposed that the Com- 
mission be given similar authority with 
respect to “when-issued” and “when-distrib- 
uted” trading in the over-the-counter mar- 
kets. This would be done in a new section 
15 (e) (3). 

The present section 15 (c) (3), which re- 
lates to the financial responsibility of brokers 
and dealers, would no longer be necessary 
as a separate provision since it is now pro- 
posed to deal with that subject matter in 
section 8 (b), as explained earlier. 

Section 16 would amend subsection (b) (4) 
of section 15A of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934, as amended. (Determinations 
of responsibility for violations in adminis- 
trative proceedings.) 

This section now provides in general, that 
a person who was the cause of the entry of 
an order of suspension, expulsion, denial, or 
revocation, against a broker or dealer, shall 
be ineligible for membership in a national 
securities association, and shall be barred 
from employment by such a member in cer- 
tain capacities, unless the Commission other- 
wise directs, in the public interest. The 
statute is silent as to when, how, and by 
whom this determination of causation is to 
be made, and the decision in Wallach v. 
S. E. C. (202 F. 2d 462 (C. A. D. C. 1953)), 
has raised some doubt as to the proper 
course to be followed in determining this 
issue. It is therefore proposed to provide 
expressly in section 15A (b) (4) that the 
Commission, or the association or exchange, 
entering the order in question shall have 
jurisdiction to determine who was a cause of 
its order, and to provide for appropriate 
notice and hearing on the question of causa- 
tion, 

Section 17 would amend section 15A of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, 
by adding a new subsection to be designated 
as subsection (o). (Review of action by a 
national securities association against reg- 
istered representatives.) 

Sections 15A (g) and (h) provide for re- 
view by the Commission of disciplinary action 
taken by a national securities association 
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against its members and of denial of mem- 
bership in such association. The National 
Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., the 
only national securities association, has pro- 
vided in its rules, adopted pursuant to sec- 
tion 15A, for the registration with it as 
registered representatives of certain indi- 
viduals employed by or associated with its 
members, Where the association takes dis- 
ciplinary action against both a member and 
one or more of its registered representatives, 
its action may now be reviewed by the Com- 
mission under subsections (g) and (h) of 
section 15A. It is proposed to add a new 
subsection (0), however, to make certain 
that registered representatives are afforded 
full rights of review in all cases, whether or 
not related action is taken against a member. 

Section 18 would amend paragraph (1) of 
section 19 (a) of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, as amended. (Power to enforce com- 
pliance with exchange rules.) 

Under section 6 of the act the registration 
of a national securities exchange may be 
granted only if its rules contain specified 
provisions, it is so organized as to be able 
to comply with the act and the Commission's 
rules thereunder, and the rules of the ex- 
change are just and adequate to insure fair 
dealing and to protect investors. Section 
19 (a) (1) of the act, however, authorizes 
the Commission to suspend or withdraw the 
registration of a national securities exchange 
only for violation of the act or the Commis- 
sion’s rules thereunder, or for failure of the 
exchange to enforce compliance therewith 
by a member or by an issuer of a security 

tered thereon. It is recommended that 
section 19 (a) (1) be expanded so that the 
Commission would be authorized, after ap- 
propriate notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing, to suspend or withdraw the registra- 
tion of a national securities exchange when 
the exchange has ceased to meet the re- 
quirements for original registration. 

Section 19 would amend the caption of 
section 20 of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, as amended. (Liabilities of control- 
ling and associated persons.) 

Section 20 would amend subsection (b) of 
section 20 of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, as amended. (Associated persons.) 

Section 20 (b) is ambiguous, but is ap- 
parently intended to provide that it is un- 
lawful to do indirectly what one may not do 
directly. It is proposed to clarify the pres- 
ent langauge of the section. 

In addition, it is proposed to add a pro- 
vision which would make it unlawful for any 
person to aid, abet or procure a violation by 
another person. The purpose of this addi- 
tion is to remove any possible doubt as to the 
Commission’s authority to obtain an in- 
junction, or impose administrative sanctions, 
against persons aiding or abetting violations 
of the act. 

This provision does not in any manner 
constitute a limitation with respect to the 
applicability in criminal proceedings of sec- 
tion 2, title 18, United States Code. 

Section 21 would amend subsection (a) of 
section 21 of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, as amended. (Investigations and 
injunctions.) ; 

Section 21 (a) authorizes the Commission 
to investigate to determine whether any per- 
son “has violated or is about to violate.” It 
is proposed to add, also, the phrase “is 
violating,” in order to make this provision 
symmetrical with subsection (e) of sec- 
tion 21. 

Sections 22 and 23 would amend sub- 
sections (e) and (f), respectively, of section 
21 of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
as amended. (Investigations and Injunc- 
tions.) 

Section 21 (e) authorizes the Commission 
to institute action in court to enjoin viola- 
tions upon a showing that any person “is 
engaged or about to engage” in unlawful 
activities. Section 21 (f) provides for the 
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issuance of writs of mandamus command- 
ing any person to comply with the act. For 
the reasons set forth in connection with the 
proposed change of the corresponding pro- 
visions (sections 20 (b) and (c) of the 
Securities Act of 1933), it is proposed to 
combine sections 21 (e) and 21 (f) and to 
add in section 21 (e) the phrase “has en- 
gaged.” to insure that an injunction may be 
obtained in an appropriate case upon a show- 
ing that the defendant has violated the act, 
even though he may have discontinued his 
violations, as often occurs when the Com- 
mission discovers them, 

Where the Commission institutes an in- 
junctive action under section 21 (e) against 
an insolvent broker or dealer, the court may 
appoint a receiver under its inherent powers 
as a court of equity. As the law now stands, 
however, such a receivership may be gov- 
erned by State law, rather than by the 
standards which the Congress has written 
into the Federal Bankruptcy Act with refer- 
ence to bankrupt stockbrokers. It is amom- 
alous for State law, rather than Federal law, 
to be applicable in a proceeding of this type 
instituted by a Federal agency in a Federal 
court, particularly in view of the fact that 
the Congress has dealt specifically and in 
detail with the problems of bankrupt stock- 
brokers in section 60e of the Bankruptcy Act. 
It is, therefore, proposed to provide in sub- 
section (f) that if the court has jurisdiction 
over an insolvent broker or dealer in an in- 
junctive action under subsection (e), it may 
upon application of the Commission adjudge 
such broker or dealer a bankrupt if it finds 
that he is unable to meet his debts as they 
mature. 

Sections 24 and 25 would amend subsec- 
tion (a) of section 25, and section 27, of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, 

The references to the United States Code 
are to be changed to reflect modifications 
made in the numbering of the pertinent 
provisions. 

Section 26 would amend clause A of sec- 
tion 29 (b) of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, as amended. (Validity of con- 
tracts.) 

Section 29 provides that contracts made in 
violation of the act shall be void in certain 
respects. It contains exceptions, one being 
that no contract shall be void because of 
violation of any rule under section 15 (c) 
(3), which authorizes the Commission to 
adopt rules to provide safeguards with re- 
spect to the financial responsibility of 
brokers and dealers. It does not provide any 
such exception for contracts in violation of 
section 8 (b), the other provision of the act 
dealing generally with financial responsi- 
bility. As has been indicated, it is pro- 
posed to consolidate sections 8 (b) and 15 
(c) (3) and to designate the consolidated 
provisions as section 8 (b). Since the con- 
solidated provision may be more closely akin 
to the present section 15 (c) (3) than the 
present section 8 (b), it is proposed to ad- 
here to the policy already indicated by the 
Congress in section 29 and to provide that 
no contract shall be void because of violation 
of any rule under section 8 (b). 

Section 27 would amend subsection (c) of 
section 32 of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, as amended. (Penalties.) P 

Subsection (c) of section 32 provides that 
the criminal penalties prescribed therein 
shall not apply to violations of the Commis- 
sion’s rules regarding financial responsibility 
of brokers and dealers under section 15 (c) 
(3) with certain stated exceptions. In view 
of the consolidation of the provisions re- 
garding financial responsibility in section 8 
(b), referred to above, it is proposed to make 
this exception apply to section 8 (b). 

Section 28 would amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, by adding 
a new section to be designated as section 35 
larceny and embezzlement). 

This is a new section which would prohibit 
the wrongful taking or the embezzlement of 
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money or securities of, or entrusted to the 
care of, any member of a national securities 
exchange, any broker or dealer who trans- 
acts business through the medium of such 
member, or any registered broker-dealer. A 
somewhat similar provision now appears in 
the Investment Company Act of 1940. The 
distinction between fraudulently obtaining 
customers’ funds or securities (which is pro- 
hibited by the Securities Exchange Act) and 
embezzling or converting them (which is not 
expressly prohibited in that act) is a thin 
and technical one. It may depend upon 
whether the defendant is assumed to have 
had a wrongful intent at the time when he 
induced a customer to entrust securities to 
him in connection with a securities trans- 
action or whether the idea of converting the 
securities first occurred to him after he got 
Possession. The proposal is intended to 
minimize these technical problems, particu- 
larly in criminal cases. The proposed lan- 
guage is based on section 37 of the Invest- 
ment Company Act and on Title 18, United 
States Code, section 656, relating to banks. 

Section 29 would amend the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, as amended, by adding a 
new section to be designated as section 36. 
(Federal jurisdiction based on status of per- 
son as a member of a national securities ex- 
change, a broker or dealer transacting a busi- 
ness in securities through the medium of a 
member, or a registered broker-dealer. 

As pointed out above, under some sections 
of the act applicable to members of national 
securities exchanges, and brokers and dealers 
who transact a business in securities through 
the medium of members, the status of such 
persons is the basis for Federal jurisdiction. 
On the other hand, provisions of the act 
which apply to the public generally as well 
as to members, brokers and dealers, base 
Federal jurisdiction on the use of the mails 
or facilities of interstate commerce in the 
particular transaction prohibited. The pro- 
posed new section 36 would make these latter 
sections applicable to members of national 
securities exchanges, brokers and dealers who 
transact a business in securities through the 
medium of members, and registered brokers 
and dealers irrespective of any use of the 
mails or facilities of interstate commerce in 
the particular transaction. In short, the 
status of a person as a member, broker or 
dealer doing business through a member, 
and a registered broker or dealer would be 
relied upon as one basis for Federal jurisdic- 
tion under the provisions of the Securities 
Exchange Act generally. 

This change will simplify materially the 
Commission's investigative and enforcement 
work by making it unnecessary to collect 
legal evidence of the use of the mails or the 
facilities of interestate commerce by such 
members, brokers or dealers in the particu- 
lar transactions under investigation and will 
avoid occasional situations where such per- 
sons escape responsibility altogether for 
fraudulent or unlawful acts because juris- 
dictional evidence is unavailable. 

S. 2546. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of the Investment Advisers Act of 1940, as 
amended. 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (18) 
of section 202 (a) of the Investment Ad- 
visers Act of 1940, as amended is amended 
by striking out “the Philippine Islands.” 

Sec. 2. Clause (F) of paragraph (1) of 
section 203 (c) of the Investment Advisers 
Act of 1940, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: “(F) whether such investment 
adviser; any partner, officer, director, or per- 
son performing similar functions, or any 
person directly or indirectly controlling or 
controlled by such investment adviser, is 
subject to any disqualification which would 
be a basis for denial, suspension, or revo- 
cation of registration of such investment 
adviser under the provisions of subsection 
(d); and” 
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Sec. 3. Subsection (d) of section 203 of 
the Investment Advisers Act of 1940, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) The Commission shall, after appro- 
priate notice and opportunity for hearing, 
by order deny registration or suspend for a 
period not exceeding 12 months or revoke the 
registration of an investment adviser, if it 
finds that such denial, suspension or revoca- 
tion is in the public interest and that (1) 
such investment adviser, whether prior or 
subsequent to becoming such, or (2) any 
partner, officer, or director (or any person 
performing similar functions), or any per- 
son directly or indirectly controlling or con- 
trolled by such investment adviser, whether 
prior or subsequent to becoming such (A) 
has willfully made of caused to be made in 
any application for registration or report 
filed with the Commission under this title, 
or in any proceeding before the Commission 
with respect to registration, any statement 
which was at the time and in the light of the 
circumstances under which it was mrade 
false or misleading with respect to any ma- 
terial fact, or who has omitted to state in 
any such application or report any material 
fact which is required to be stated therein; 
or (B) has been convicted within 10 years 
preceding the filing of the application or at 
any time thereafter of any felony or mis- 
demeanor which the Commission finds (i) 
involves the purchase or sale of any security, 
(ii) arises out of the conduct of the business 
of a broker, dealer or investment adviser, 
(iii) involves embezzlement, fraudulent con- 
version or misappropriation of funds or se- 
curities, or (iv) involves the violation of sec- 
tion 1341, 1842 or 1343 of title 18, United 
States Code, as heretofore or hereafter 
Amended; or (C) is permanently or tempo- 
rarily enjoined by order, judgment or de- 
cree of any court of competent jurisdiction 
from acting as an investment adviser, under- 
writer, broker or dealer, or as an affiliated 
person or employee of any investment com- 
pany, bank or insurance company, or from 
engaging in or continuing any conduct or 
practice in connection with any such activ- 
ity, or in connection with the purchase or 
sale of any security; or (D) has wilfully vio- 
lated any provision of the Securities Act of 
1933, or of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, or of this title, as any of such statutes 
heretofore have been or hereafter may be 
amended, or of any rule or regulation under 
any of such statutes.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection (e) of section 203 of the 
Investment Advisers Act of 1940, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) The commencement of a proceeding 
to deny registration under this section shall 
operate to postpone the effective date of 
registration for a period of 90 days, or until 
final determination whether such registra- 
tion shall be denied if that determination is 
made within such 90-day period; but if, after 
appropriate notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing, it shall appear to the Commission to be 
necessary or appropriate in the public inter- 
est or for the protection of investors to post- 
pone the effective date of such registration 
beyond such 90-day period and until final 
determination of whether such registration 
shall be denied, the Commission shall so 
order.” 

Sec. 5, Subsection (g) of section 203 of the 
Investment Advisers Act of 1940, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(g) Any person registered under this sec- 
tion may, upon such terms and conditions 
as the Commission finds necessary in the 
public interest or for the protection of in- 
vestors, withdraw from registration by filing 
a written notice of withdrawal with the 
Commission. An application for registra- 
tion under this section may be withdrawn 
only with the consent of the Commission if 
the request to withdraw such application is 
received by the Commission after it has 
commenced a proceeding to deny registra- 
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tion. If the Commission finds that any per- 
son registered under this section, or who has 
pending an application for registration filed 
under this section, is no longer in existence 
or is not engaged in business as an invest- 
ment adviser, the Commission shall by order 
cancel the registration of such person.” 

Sec. 6. Section 204 of the Investment Ad- 
visers Act of 1940, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 204. Every investment adviser who 
makes use of the mails or of any means or 
instrumentality of interstate commerce in 
connection with his or its business as an 
investment adviser (other than one specifi- 
cally exempted from registration pursuant to 
section 203 (b)), shall make, keep, and pre- 
serve for such periods, such accounts, cor- 
respondence, memorandums, papers, books, 
and other records, and make such reports, as 
the Commission by its rules and regulations 
may prescribe as necessary or appropriate in 
the public interest or for the protection of 
investors. Such accounts, correspondence, 
memorandums, papers, books, and other rec- 
ords shall be subject at any time or from 
time to time to such reasonable periodic, spe- 
cial, or other examinations by examiners or 
other representatives of the Commission as 
the Commission may deem necessary or ap- 
propriate in the public interest or for the 
protection of investors.” 

Sec. 7. The introductory paragraph of sec- 
tion 205 of the Investment Advisers Act of 
1940, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 205. No investment adviser, unless 
exempt from registration pursuant to section 
203 (b), shall make use of the mails or any 
means or instrumentality of interstate com- 
merce, directly or indirectly, to enter into, 
extend, or renew any investment advisory 
contract, or in any way to perform any in- 
vestment advisory contract entered into, ex- 
tended, or renewed on or after the effective 
date of this title if such contract—” 

Sec. 8. The introductory paragraph of sec- 
tion 206 of the Investment Advisers Act of 
1940, as amended, is amended by striking out 
“registered under section 203.” 

Sec. 9. Section 206 of the Investment Ad- 
visers Act of 1940, as amended, is amended 
by adding the following new clause: 

“(4) to engage in any act, practice, or 
course of business which is fraudulent, de- 
ceptive, or manipulative. The Commission 
shall, for the purposes of this paragraph (4) 
by rules and regulations define, and pre- 
scribe means reasonably designed to pre- 
vent, such acts, practices, and courses of 
business as are fraudulent, deceptive, or 
manipulative.” 

Sec. 10. The caption of section 208 of the 
Investment Advisers Act of 1940, as amended, 
is amended by striking out “Unlawful Rep- 
resentations” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“General Prohibitions.” 

Sec. 11. Section 208 of the Investment Ad- 
visers Act of 1940, as amended, is amended 
by adding the following new subsection: 

“(d) It shall be unlawful for any person 
indirectly, or through or by any other per- 
son, to do any act or thing which it would 
be unlawful for such person to do directly 
under the provisions of this title or any rule 
or regulation thereunder. It shall be un- 
lawful for any person to aid, abet, counsel, 
command, induce, or procure the violation 
of any provision of this title or any rule or 
regulation thereunder by any other person, 
These provisions shall not constitute a limi- 
tation with respect to the applicability to 
this title of section 2 of title 18, United 
States Code.“ 

Sec. 12. Subsection (e) of section 209 of 
the Investment Advisers Act of 1940, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “has 
engaged or is about to engage” in the first 
and in the second sentences and inserting in 
lieu thereof “has engaged, is engaged or 
is about to engage.” 
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Sec. 13. Subsection (b) of section 210 
of the Investment Advisers Act of 1940, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Subject to the provisions of subsec- 
tions (c) and (e), of section 209, the Com- 
mission, or any member, officer or employee 
thereof, shall not make public the fact that 
any examination or investigation under this 
title, is being conducted, or the results of 
or any facts ascertained during any such 
examination or investigation; and no mem- 
ber, officer or employee of the Commission 
shall disclose to any person other than a 
member, officer, or employee of the Commis- 
sion any information obtained as a result 
of any such examination or investigation 
except with the approval of the Commission. 
The provisions of this subsection shall not 
apply— 

“(1) in the case of any hearing which is 
public under the provisions of section 212; 
or 

“(2) in the case of a resolution or request 
from either House of Congress.” 

Sec. 14. Subsection (a) of section 211 of 
the Investment Advisers Act of 1940, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Commission shall have authority 
from time to time to make, issue, amend, 
and rescind such rules and regulations and 
such orders as are necessary or appropriate 
to the exercise of the functions and powers 
conferred upon the Commission elsewhere in 
this title. For the purpose of its rules or 
regulations the Commission may classify per- 
sons and matters within its jurisdiction and 
prescribe different requirements for different 
classes of persons or matters.” 

Sec. 15. Section 217 of the Investment 
Advisers Act of 1940, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 217. Any person who willfully vio- 
lates any provision of this title, or any 
rule, regulation, or order promulgated by the 
Commission under authority thereof, shall, 
upon conviction, be fined not more than 
$10,000, imprisoned for not more than 2 
years, or both.” 

Sec. 16. The Investment Advisers Act of 
1940, as amended, is amended by adding 
the following new section: 
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“Sec. 222. Nothing in this title shall affect 
the jurisdiction of the securities commis- 
sioner (or any agency or officer performing 
like functions) of any State over any secu- 
rity or any person insofar as it does not 
conflict with the provisions of this title or 
the rules and regulations thereunder.” 


The explanatory statement accom- 
panying Senate bill 2546 is as follows: 


PROPOSAL OF THE SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION To AMEND THE INVESTMENT 
ADVISERS ACT or 1940 


Administration of the Investment Advisers 
Act since its adoption in 1940 has indicated 
to the Commission that it is inadequate in 
many respects and does not afford the neces- 
sary protection to clients of investment ad- 
visers and other members of the investing 
public. The Commission has no authority 
under the act to inspect the books and 
records of investment advisers and cannot 
even require investment advisers to main- 
tain books and records. It has no adequate 
means of determining whether investment 
advisers are engaging in fraudulent or decep- 
tive practices in connection with their busi- 
ness. 

The present statute provides for the regis- 
tration of most investment advisers who use 
the mails or instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce in connection with their business, 
The basis for denial or revocation of regis- 
tration is very narrow and limited, however, 
and this makes it possible for undesirable 
persons to engage in the investment advisory 
business, essential elements of which are 
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trust and confidence by the client and 
scrupulously honest dealing by the adviser. 

The provisions of the act prohibiting 
fraudulent practices apply only to invest- 
ment advisers who happen to be registered, 
The investment adviser who evades regis- 
tration or is exempt from it is not subject to 
these provisions. The act is inadequate also 
because it does not give the Commission the 
power to adopt rules and regulations defining 
acts and practices which are fraudulent, 
deceptive, or manipulative, or prescribing 
means designed to prevent such acts and 
practices. 

Section 1 would amend paragraph (18) of 
section 202 (a) of the Investment Advisers 
Act of 1940, as amended. 

Since the Philippine Islands are no longer 
a possession of the United States, the amend- 
ment would delete the reference to the 
Philippine Islands as a possession. 

Section 2 would amend clause (F) of para- 
graph (1) of section 203 (c) of the Invest- 
ment Advisers Act of 1940, as amended. 

This amendment is necessary to obtain 
the information necessary to determine 
whether there is a basis for denying regis- 
tration under section 203 (d), as proposed 
to be amended. 

Section 3 would amend subsection (d) of 
section 203 of the Investment Advisers Act 
of 1940, as amended. (Basis for denial or 
revocation. Suspension as a sanction.) 

Under existing provisions of section 203 
(d), absent a false statement in an applica- 
tion or report required to be filed, registra- 
tion can be denied or revoked only because 
of (1) conviction for a felony or misde- 
meanor involving the purchase or sale of a 
security, or arising out of activities as an 
investment adviser, underwriter, broker, or 
dealer, or as an affiliated person or employee 
of an investment company, bank, or insur- 
ance company; or (2) the existence of an 
injunction based upon similar conduct or 
activity. The proposed amendment would 
make it possible for the Commission to keep 
out of the investment advisory business not 
only persons who would be barred under the 
above standards, but also any person who has 
been convicted of embezzlement, fraudulent 
conversion, or misappropriation of funds or 
securities; or who has violated the mail 
fraud statute; or who is subject to an in- 
junction based upon such improper activi- 
ties. In addition, a willful violation of the 
Securities Act, the Securities Exchange Act, 
or the Investment Advisers Act could operate 
as a basis for denial or revocation of the 
registration of an investment adviser. 

A recent case demonstrates the weakness 
of the Investment Advisers Act. Information 
was obtain by the staff indicating that a 
certain individual was engaged in the securi- 
ties business relying upon an exemption 
from registration available to persons doing 
business entirely within one State. Investi- 
gation disclosed that this individual actually 
Was engaged in an interstate business, and 
that the exemption was not available. Upon 
being advised that registration as a broker- 
dealer was required, applications for regis- 
tration were filed not only as a broker- 
dealer, but also as an investment adviser. 
The i tion revealed several serious 
violations of the Securities Act and the Se- 
curities Exchange Act. A report of financial 
condition filed as a part of the broker-dealer 
application falsely set forth his financial 
condition. Proceedings were instituted to 
determine whether an order of denial should 
be entered with respect to the application 
for a broker-dealer registration, but since 
there was no statutory bar to registration 
as an investment adviser, that registration 
became effective. The applicant, before the 
date for hearing on the broker-dealer matter, 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. From docu- 
ments filed in that proceeding it appeared 
that customers and other broker-dealers 
would sustain substantial losses. In connec- 
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tion with a stipulation of facts in the broker- 
dealer denial proceeding, the staff succeeded 
in obtaining a withdrawal of the investment 
adviser registration. It is an anomalous situ- 
ation that permits the Commission to deny 
registration to a broker-dealer applicant 
based upon willful violations of the Securi- 
ties Act and the Securities Exchange Act, 
but leaves it without authority to deny an 
application for registration as an investment 
adviser simultaneously filed by the same 
person. 

The Commission also believes section 203 
(d) should be revised so that the Commission 
can impose a sanction of suspension where 
it believes that the more drastic sanction of 
revocation is not necessary. 

Section 4 would amend subsection (e) of 
section 203 of the Investment Advisers Act 
of 1940, as amended, (Postponement of ef- 
fectiveness of registration when denial pro- 
ceedings are instituted.) 

Under the proposed amendment to section 
203 (e), the commencement of a proceeding 
to deny registration would postpone effec- 
tiveness of an application for registration for 
a period of 90 days, or until final determina- 
tion in the denial proceeding if that occurs 
sooner; and if the proceeding extends beyond 
90 days, the Commission could postpone ef- 
fectiveness beyond the 90-day period after a 
hearing on the question of further postpone- 
ment. 

Section 203 (e) now provides that the ef- 
fectiveness of an application for registration 
is not postponed by the commencement of a 
proceeding to determine whether an order of 
denial should be entered, unless the Com- 
mission finds that such postponement is in 
the public interest. 

Under section 211 (c) such order post- 
poning effectiveness of registration can be 
entered only after notice and opportunity 
for hearing, and this procedure has proved 
administratively unworkable because such 
an order generally has to be entered within 
30 days after the application is filed or the 
application will become effective under sec- 
tion 203 (e). It would ordinarily be a prac- 
tical impossibility within that limited pe- 
riod, to give adequate notice of a hearing, 
conduct the hearing, review the record, and 
enter an order, all in compliance with the 
Administrative Procedure Act. Furthermore, 
if such an effort were undertaken it would 
usually be necessary to duplicate the conduct 
of hearings and the taking of evidence on 
both the postponement question and the 
denial question. 

Section 5 would amend subsection (g) of 
section 203 of the Investment Advisers Act of 
1940, as amended. (Right to withdraw an 
application for registration.) 

Section 203 (g) provides that a registered 
investment adviser may withdraw from reg- 
istration only upon such terms and condi- 
tions as the Commission may impose in the 
public interest or for the protection of in- 
vestors. The statute does not contain any 
provision with respect to the withdrawal of 
an application for registration. 

Upon receipt of an application for registra- 
tion, inquiry is made to determine whether 
there is any bar to such person becoming 
registered, and whether it is in the public 
interest to deny the registration. This ne- 
cessitates investigation concerning many 
factors, including identity, past history, 
business experience, and affiliations. Fre- 
quently it is necessary to obtain evidence on 
these matters from various parts of the 
United States, as well as from outside the 
country. If the applicant has the right to 
withdraw after a proceeding has been insti- 
tuted to deny his registration, the Commis- 
sion may be in a position where it will be 
unable to prove a disqualification at a later 
date if a new application is filed. When 
much time and effort have been devoted to 
the matter, and expense has keen incurred, 
it is appropriate that a hearing be held so 
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that a determination can be made as to 
whether or not there is a statutory bar and 
whether it is in the public interest to enter 
an order of denial. If an applicant is per- 
mitted to withdraw under such circum- 
stances, the Commission at a later date may 
be required to conduct a new investigation 
to try to find available evidence under cir- 
cumstances which may make it much more 
difficult to make the necessary findings. 

Sections 6 and 13 would amend section 204 
and subsection (b) of section 210, respec- 
tively, of the Investment Advisers Act of 
1940, as amended. (Maintenance of books 
and records and power to inspect.) 

The Investment Advisers Act now contains 
no grant of power to inspect the books and 
records of investment advisers; in fact, there 
is no requirement that they maintain any 
books or records. The act authorizes inves- 
tigations concerning violations of the act 
only when it appears that its provisions have 
been or are about to be violated. Unless the 
Commission has sufficient information to 
bring its investigative powers into play, it 
has no authority to examine the books and 
records of investment advisers to determine 
whether they are engaging in fraudulent, de- 
ceptive, or other unlawful practices. The 
proposed amendment to section 204 would 
require investment advisers subject to reg- 
istration to maintain the books and records 
prescribed by Commission rules and regula- 
tions and would authorize the Commission 
to conduct routine inspections of investment 
advisers. The Commission has similar au- 
thority with respect to brokers and dealers 
under section 17 (a) of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, 

This power of inspection would be limited, 
however, by section 210 (c) of the act, which 
provides that the Commission cannot re- 
quire an investment adviser engaged in ren- 
dering investment supervisory services to 
disclose the identity, investments, or affairs 
of any client except in a particular proceed- 
ing or investigation. Many investment ad- 
visers rendering investment supervisory 
services have in their records some very per- 
sonal information about their clients and 
their clients’ families, and there is some 
question as to whether information concern- 
ing the investments or affairs of clients 
should have to be disclosed except in a for- 
mal investigation or proceeding. If a routine 
inspection of the adviser’s books and records 
should indicate possible fraudulent or other 
improper practices with respect to the affairs 
of any client, the Commission could order a 
formal investigation to obtain information 
concerning the adviser’s handling of clients’ 
accounts. 

The Commission is also proposing an 
amendment to section 210 (b) to make it 
clear that neither the Commission, nor any 
member, officer, or employee may make pub- 
lic the fact that it is conducting any par- 
ticular inspection or investigation, or the 
results thereof, except in connection with a 
public administrative proceeding or some 
court action. This amendment would also 
make it clear that the information gathered 
in an inspection or investigation could be 
disclosed in certain circumstances (as, for 
example, to some State prosecuting officer), 
but only with the approval of the Commis- 
sion itself. 

Section 7 would amend the introductory 
paragraph of section 205 of the Investment 
Advisers Act of 1940, as amended. 

This amendment is a technical language 
change to make this section, now applicable 
to registered investment advisers, applicable 
to investment advisers subject to registra- 
tion, whether or not they have registered. 

Sections 8 and 9 would amend the intr 
ductory paragraph of section 206, and add a 
new clause to the section, respectively, of 
the Investment Advisers Act of 1940, as 
amended. (Antifraud provisions.) 

Section 206 of the act prohibits certain 
fraudulent and deceptive practices by invest- 
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ment advisers. In its present form, however, 
this section is applicable only to registered 
investment advisers. The proposed amend- 
ment would apply the antifraud provisions 
of section 206 to all investment advisers, 
whether registered or not. Fraud is no less 
vicious because it is perpetrated by an un- 
registered investment adviser. Just as the 
antifraud provisions of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 are applicable to brokers 
and dealers irrespective of registration, so 
should the antifraud provisions of this act 
be applicable to all investment advisers. 

Because of the general language of sections 
206 (1) and (2), and the absence of express 
rulemaking power in section 206, there has 
always been a question as to the scope of the 
fraudulent and deceptive activities which are 
prohibited and the extent to which the Com- 
mission is limited in this area by common 
law concepts of fraud and deceit. In order 
to overcome this difficulty, the Commission is 
proposing a new paragraph (4) to be added 
to section 206 which would empower the 
Commission, by rules and regulations to de- 
fine, and prescribe means reasonably designed 
to prevent acts, practices, and courses of 
business which are fraudulent, deceptive or 
manipulative. This is comparable to section 
15 (e) (2) of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 which applies to brokers and dealers. 

Section 10 would amend the caption of 
section 208 of the Investment Advisers Act of 
1940, as amended, 

In view of the proposed addition of new 
subsection (d) to this section, the Commis- 
sion believes that the caption “General Pro- 
hibitions” would be more descriptive of the 
content of the section than “Unlawful Repre- 
sentations.” 

Section 11 would amend section 208 of the 
Investment Advisers Act of 1940, as amended, 
by adding a new subsection to be designated 
as subsection (d). (General prohibitions.) 

This is a new subsection which would make 
it unlawful for a person to do indirectly 
what he cannot do directly, and would also 
make it unlawful for any person to aid, 
abet, or procure a violation by another per- 
son. It is designed to make it clear that 
persons associated with an investment ad- 
viser may be liable in civil and admin- 
istrative proceedings for violation of the 
prohibitions which by their terms apply 
only to investment advisers. This provi- 
sion does not in any manner constitute a 
limitation with respect to the applicability 
in criminal proceedings of section 2, title 
18, United States Code. 

Section 12 would amend subsection (e) of 
section 209 of the Investment Advisers Act 
of 1940, as amended. (Injunctions.) 

This subsection now provides that the 
Commission may bring an action to enjoin 
certain practices when it appears to the Com- 
mission that any “person has engaged or is 
about to engage” in such acts or practices. 
The proposed amendment is a technical one, 
and would modify the quoted clause to read 
“has engaged, is engaged or is about to en- 

age.” : 

2 Section 14 would amend subsection (a) 
of section 211 of the Investment Advisers 
Act of 1940, as amended. 

This section contains a more or less narrow 
delegation of rulemaking power, limiting 
the Commission to the promulgation of 
“such rules and regulations and such orders 
as are necessary or appropriate to the exer- 
cise of the powers conferred upon the Com- 
mission elsewhere in this title.“ The pro- 
posed amendment would permit the Com- 
mission also to adopt rules and regulations 
necessary for the Commission to carry out 
its functions under the act. Section 19 
(a) of the Securities Act gives the Commis- 
sion the right to adopt rules and regula- 
tions “necessary to carry out the provisions” 
of the act; section 23 (a) of the Securities 
Exchange Act gives the Commission the right 
“to make such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary for the execution of the func- 
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tions vested” in it by the act. The power 
of the Commission under the Investment Ad- 
visers Act should be as broad as it is under 
the other two acts if the Commission is to 
be able to carry out its powers and func- 
tions under this act. 

Section 15 would amend section 217 of the 
Investment Advisers Act of 1940; as amended. 

The amendment would make the penalty 
provisions also applicable to willful viola- 
tions of any rule, regulation, or order pro- 
mulgated by the Commission under the au- 
thority of the statute. 

Section 16 would amend the Investment 
Advisers Act of 1940, as amended, by adding 
a new section to be designated as section 
222. (State control). 

This new section would provide that the 
jurisdiction of a State securities commis- 
sioner or similar officer would not be affected 
by provisions of the Investment Advisers 
Act so long as there was no conflict with 
its provisions. Similar provisions are now 
contained in the Securities Act of 1933 and 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 

S. 2547. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Trust Indenture Act of 1939, 
as amended, 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (8) of 
section 304 (a) of the Trust Indenture Act 
of 1939, as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing out 250,000“ and inserting in lieu there- 
of 500,000.“ 

Src. 2 Subsection (c) of section 304 of 
the Trust Indenture Act of 1939, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) The Commission shall, on applica- 
tion by the issuer and after opportunity for 
hearing thereon, by order exempt from any 
one or more provisions of this title any se- 
curity issued or proposed to be issued under 
any indenture under which, at the time 
such application is filed, securities referred 
to in paragraph (3) of subsection (a) of this 
section are outstanding or on July 1, 1956, 
such securities were outstanding, if and to 
the extent that the Commission finds that 
compliance with such provision or provi- 
sions, through the execution of a supple- 
mental indenture or otherwise— 

(1) would require, by reason of the pro- 
visions of such indenture, or the provisions of 
any other indenture or agreement made 
prior to the enactment of this title, or the 
provisions of any applicable law, the con- 
sent of the holders of securities outstand- 
ing under any such indenture or agreement; 
or 

2) would impose an undue burden on 
the issuer, having due regard to the public 
interest and the interests of investors.” 

Src. 3. Subsection (b) of section 305 of 
the Trust Indenture Act of 1939, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) If prior to the effective date of a regis- 
tration statement the Commission finds 
that— 

“(1) the security to which such registra- 
tion statement relates has not been or is not 
to be issued under an indenture; 

“(2) such indenture does not conform to 
the requirements of sections 310 to 318, 
inclusive; or 

“(3) any person designated as trustee un- 
der such indenture is not eligible to act as 
such under subsection (a) of section 310 
or has any conflicting interest as defined in 
subsection (b) of section 310; 


the Commission shall, after notice and op- 
portunity for hearing (at a time fixed by the 
Commission) within 15 days after such 
notice, issue an order, refusing to permit the 
registration statement to become effective. 
The Commission may issue an order post- 
poning the effective date of such statement 
pending such hearing. If and when the 
Commission deems that the objections on 
which such refusal order was based have 
been met, the Commission shall so declare 
and the registration statement shall become 
effective at the time provided in subsection 
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(a) of section 8 of the Securities Act of 1933, 
or upon the date of such declaration, which- 
ever date is the later.” 


The explanatory statement accom- 
panying Senate bill 2547 is as follows: 


PROPOSAL OF THE SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION TO AMEND THE TRUST INDEN- 
TURE ACT oF 1939, AS AMENDED 


Section 1 would amend paragraph (8) of 
section 304 (a) of the Trust Indenture Act- 
of 1939, as amended. (Increasing from 
$250,000 to $500,000 offerings exempt from 
qualification.) 

This section provides an exemption from 
the qualification requirements of the act 
for any security not issued under an inden- 
ture, if the amount issued within any 12- 
month period does not exceed $250,000, It 
is proposed to change this small-issues ex- 
emption to $500,000, in order to be consistent 
with the proposed amendment to section 3 
(b) of the Securities Act of 1933, authoriz- 
ing exemption of small issues from registra- 
tion. This is appropriate since the two 
statutes are, and should be, closely related 
in their operation. 

Section 2 would amend subsection (c) of 
section 304 of the Trust Indenture Act of 
1939, as amended, (Exemption of certain 
securities issued under indentures created 
prior to effective date of act.) 

This section provides that under certain 
conditions the Commission may exempt from 
provisions of the act securities issued under 
an indenture if at the time the application 
is filed, securities of the type described in 
in section 304 (a) (3), which refers to se- 
curities issued prior to or within 6 months 
after the enactment of the act, are out- 
standing. It is proposed that the Commis- 
sion’s exemptive authority be increased 
slightly by granting the Commission author- 
ity to exempt securities if securities of the 
type described in section 304 (a) (3) are 
outstanding on July 1, 1956. This provision 
would allow the Commission to continue to 
grant exemptions, where appropriate, to se- 
curities issued under trust indentures cre- 
ated before the act went into effect where 
such securities are issued in series even 
though the series outstanding at the time 
the act took effect have been retired. 

Section 3 would amend subsection (b) of 
section 305 of the Trust Indenture Act of 
1939, as amended. (Administrative pro- 
cedure in refusal order cases.) 

This section as presently written provides 
for a refusal order procedure similar to the 
present provisions of section 8 (b) of the 
Securities Act of 1933. The Commission is 
proposing that section 8 (b) be amended to 
provide a more workable and understand- 
able administrative procedure in refusal or- 
der cases. Section 305 (b) of the Trust In- 
denture Act should be amended to accord 
with the proposed amendment to section 
8 (b) since the two statutes are interrelated 
and are administered cojointly. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MUNDT submitted an amendment, 
in the nature of a substitute, intended to 
be proposed by him, to the bill (H. R. 
6127) to provide means of further secur- 
ing and protecting the civil rights of per- 
sons within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—CHANGE OF CON- 
FEREE 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] be 
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excused from further service as a con- 
feree on the bill (H. R. 7665) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1958, and for other purposes, and that 
the Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND] be appointed in his stead. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, AR- 
TICLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania: 

Address delivered by him at the 38th na- 
tional encampment of the Department of 
Pennsylvania, Veterans of Foreign Wars, at 
Harrisburg, Pa., on July 12, 1957. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Pulbright McNamara 
Allott Goldwater Monroney 
Barrett Gore Morse 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Bennett Hickenlooper Murray 
Bible Hill Neuberger 
Bricker Holland O'Mahoney 
Bush Humphrey Potter 
Butler Ives Purtell 
Jackson Robertson 
Capehart Jenner Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Carroll Jonhston, S. C. Scott 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Smathers 
Case, S. Dax. Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Chavez Kerr Smith, N. J. 
church Knowland Sparkman 
Cooper Kuchel Stennis 
Cotton Langer Symington 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dirksen Long Thurmond 
Douglas Magnuson Thye 
Dworshak Malone Watkins 
Eastland Mansfield Wiley 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Wiliams 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Yarborough 
Fianders McClellan 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that, 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
GREEN] the Senator from West Virginia 
IMr. Neety], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PASTORE] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] is absent because of a death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hen- 
NINGS] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces] and the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Payne] are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Morton] and the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Revercoms] are absent on 
Official business. 

The Senator from Kansas IMr. 
SCHOEPPEL] is necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Youne] is absent by leave of the Senate, 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruskal, and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] are detained on official 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I hold in my hand an edi- 
torial entitled “Civil Rights That Breed 
Civil Wrongs,” written by David Law- 
rence, editor of U. S. News & World Re- 
port. 

This editorial is one of the most sensi- 
ble pieces published in any national mag- 
azine lately on this subject. I wish to 
pay tribute to Mr. Lawrence and the edi- 
torials and articles which his magazine 
has carried on the subject of civil rights. 
U. S. News & World Report is one of the 
very few responsible national publica- 
tions which have taken a legal approach 
to this problem and warned the country 
of the evils behind the proposed legis- 
lation on civil rights. 

I recommend that everyone read this 
editorial. The editorial reads as follows: 
Civm. RIGHTS THAT BREED CW. WRO NS 
(By David Lawrence) 

What is being proposed in Congress these 
days in the name of civil rights and what is 
being decreed by the Supreme Court makes a 
mockery of a written Constitution. 

For, under our Constitution as written, 
there has always been reserved to the States 
of the Union the right to determine the qual- 
ifications of the yoters. But now the Federal 
Government, without the slightest sanction 
from the same written Constitution, is try- 
ing to deprive States of the right they have 
always exercised—to specify by law the qual- 
ifications for eligible voters. To take away 
this right is a civil wrong. 

Every State has restrictions on the voting 
privilege. Some require educational tests. 
Some specify property ownership. Others 
fix the time of residence within a State. All 
States fix the age limits. An article on pages 
45-47 of this issue gives a summary of such 
laws. 

The right of each State to pass its own laws 
governing qualifications for voting is not 
challenged anywhere in the Constitution, 
except that the right to vote cannot be 
abridged because of race, color, or sex. 

But it is alleged that, under cover of edu- 
cational or literacy tests, there are some de- 
nials of voting rights in the South because 
of race or color. So the Federal Government, 
through a civil-rights bill, now is proposing 
to become a policeman and psychology ex- 
pert—to inquire into the motives of the State 
officials everywhere and to harass them by 
the investigative process of a national Com- 
mission set up for the purpose. 

It is a fact that more than 1,500,000 Ne- 
groes do qualify for voting in the South and 
that in 3 southern cities, Negroes have re- 
cently been elected to city councils. The 
issue, therefore, is not whether any Negroes 
are being permitted to vote, but whether the 
Federal Government shall review in each 
case the actions of a State election board on 
the suspicion that the State’s requirements 
have not been or will not in the future be 
uniformly applied. 

If election boards can be punished, the 
Federal Government can coerce the governors 
and the members of the State legislatures 
and the mayors of our cities and the govern- 
ments of our counties, ` 
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Is there any limit, then, to the Federal 
power? Are we to have an era of civil 
wrongs perpetrated in the name of civil 
rights—a return to the tragic follies of the 
reconstruction years of 1866 to 1880? 

The civil-rights legislation now proposed 
would enable the Federal Government—by 
force of arms, if necessary—to compel the 
integration of races in the public schools. 
This is a civil wrong. 

Furthermore, the proposed law would set 
up a system whereby suits would be filed in 
the name of the United States instead of by 
individual complainants. Thus automati- 
cally would trial by jury be prohibited. This 
is a civil wrong. 

But where is there any concern shown by 
the President and the majority of Congress 
for the civil rights taken away from white 
and Negro citizens alike throughout the 
United States when, against their will, they 
are obliged to join labor unions to keep from 
being dismissed by an employer acting under 
the duress of a labor contract? This is a 
civil wrong. 

Where is there any concern for the civil 
rights of the tens of millions of citizens who 
wish to be protected against the enemy’s 
infiltration of our institutions but who now 
see the Supreme Court of the United States 
rewriting the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution to permit Communists and Com- 
munist sympathizers to be immunized from 
Congressional inquiries? ‘This is a civil 
wrong. 

Where is there any concern for the civil 
rights of Congress itself when it wishes to 
obtain by investigation the necessary infor- 
mation for the law-making process but now 
is impeded by the flat of a reckless Supreme 
Court? This is a civil wrong. 

Where is there any concern for the civil 
rights of the American people as a whole 
when the Supreme Court rules that it is 
lawful now to advocate publicly the forcible 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States? 

The establishment of a judicial oligarchy 
and a Federal despotism is not the way to 
assure civil rights. It is the way to inflict 
more civil wrongs. 

It is a deliberate defiance of everybody's 
civil rights, particularly the rights of the 
people themselves and of the several States 
as guaranteed to them heretofore by the 10th 
amendment. 

It is the way to disunity and national 
frustration. 

It is the way to a breakdown of the spirit 
and letter of the Constitution itself. 

It is the age-old way of coercion and 
tyranny that leads inevitably to violence. 
It is not the way of volition, the way of 
patient persuasion, the way of reason. 


Mr. President, this is one of the best 
editorials that I have read in a long 
time. 


FLOOD DISASTER AREAS IN 
MINNESOTA 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, following 
the flood in western Minnesota and also 
along the Minnesota River, which has 
caused great loss of property and dev- 
astation in many areas of Minnesota, I 
was in constant communication with the 
Department of Agriculture, requesting 
that certain counties in Minnesota be 
declared disaster areas. 

I received a letter from the Depart- 
ment under date of July 12, 1957, signed 
by Mr. M. H. Holliday, Jr., Acting Ad- 
ministrator of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, dealing with this subject. 
It is a very informative letter, and in it 
Mr. Holliday informs me that certain 
counties in Minnesota have been de- 
clared disaster areas. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter of Mr. Holliday be printed in the body 
of the Recorp, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 12, 1957. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senate, 

DEAR SENATOR THYE: This will confirm our 
telephone call informing you that the Act- 
ing Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. True D. 
Morse, has authorized the making of pro- 
duction emergency loans pursuant to sec- 
tion 2 (a) of Public Law 38, as amended, 
tk ough June 30, 1958, to eligible farmers 
in the following counties of Minnesota be- 
cause of damage and losses to crops and 
farm buildings resulting from hail, heavy 
rains or floods: Blue Earth, Carver, Chip- 
pewa, Clearwater, Dakota, Hennepin, Kandi- 
yoh', Kittson, Le Sueur, Lac Qui Parle, 
Lincoln, Marshall, Nicollet, Pennington, 
Pipestone, Polk, Red Lake, Renville, Roseau, 
Scott, Sibley, Swift, Wright. 

A leaflet outlining the purposes, terms, 
and eligibility requirements for production 
emergency loans is enclosed. 

Farmers desiring further information 
about these loans or other types of assist- 
ance available through this agency should 
get in touch with the local office of the 
Farmers Home Administration serving their 
county. 

Please call on us whenever we can be of 
service. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. H. HOLLIDAY, Jr., 
Acting Administrator. 


EFFECTS OF EXCESSIVE CIGARETTE 
SMOKING 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
July 12 the United States Public Health 
Service issued an official pronouncement 
declaring “that there is an increasing 
and consistent body of evidence that ex- 
cessive cigarette smoking is one of the 
causative factors in lung cancer.” 

Surgeon General Leroy E. Burney’s 
statement announced that the Public 
Health Service intends to publicize the 
facts regarding the relationship between 
smoking and lung cancer by sending 
copies of two recent studies in this field 
to State health officers and the American 
Medical Association with a request that 
they consider distributing this material 
to local health officers, medical societies, 
and other health groups. 

Mr. President, I wish to commend pub- 
licly Dr. Burney’s action. I believe that 
it is the responsibility of our Govern- 
ment to warn the American people of 
the risks involved in the use of tobacco. 
Dr. Burney’s statement and the follow- 
up campaign which he has planned will 
permit Americans to become more fully 
aware of the data linking smoking and 
lung cancer, facts which have great per- 
sonal significance and urgency to smok- 
ers. 

This move by the Public Health Serv- 
ice follows closely a similar decision by 
the ministry of health in Great Britain— 
a decision which I brought to the Sen- 
ate’s attention on July 1. At that time 
I suggested that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare should 
also undertake a program of information 
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designed to acquaint Americans with 

the perils to health attendant on the use 

of cigarettes. I am happy that the De- 
partment, through the Public Health 

Service, has now seen fit to embark on 

such a campaign. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a news story from the New 
York Times of July 13 discussing Dr. 
Burney’s announcement and the reaction 
of tobacco industry researchers, appear 
in the body of the Recorp following my 
remarks, together with the complete 
texts of Dr. Burney’s statement and the 
reply of Dr. Clarence Cook Little, chair- 
man of the scientific advisory board to 
the tobacco industry research commit- 
tee. 
There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES LINKS CANCER WITH CIGA- 
RETTES—HEALTH SERVICE CITES DATA—IN- 
DUSTRY UNIT CONTENDS Proor Is STILL 
LACKING 

(By Bess Furman) 

WASHINGTON, July 12.—The Public Health 
Service took the official position today that 
there was “increasing and consistent evi- 
dence” that “excessive cigarette smoking is 
one of the causative factors of lung cancer.” 

This changed an official pronouncement 
in 1954 that cited some evidence of statis- 
tical association between the two, but left 
open the question of cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship. 

Leroy E. Burney, the Surgeon General, sl- 
multaneously began a nationwide informa- 
tional campaign on the subject. He sent to 
the public-health officers of all States and to 
the American Medical Association copies of 
his announcement and of two recent scien- 
tific reports in the United States that showed 
extremely high association between heavy 
smoking and lung cancer. 

The Surgeon General’s statement was 
challenged immediately by Dr. Clarence 
Cook Little, chairman of the scientific ad- 
visory board to the tobacco industry research 
committee. He said that 3 years of research 
by his group “has produced no evidence that 
cigarette smoking or other tobacco use con- 
tributes to the origin of lung cancer.” 


FOLLOWS BRITISH REPORT 


The action of Surgeon General Burney 
followed a similar move taken recently by 
the Ministry of Health in Britain. The Brit- 
ish Medical Council reported a high statis- 
tical link between smoking and lung cancer 
on the basis of 19 studies in 7 countries. 

The British Government brought these 
views to the attention of local authorities re- 
sponsible for health education. 

Dr. Burney asked the State health officers 
and the American Medical Association to 
consider distributing copies of the United 
States reports to local health officers, medical 
societies, and other health groups. 

The two studies are: 

1. A report of the study group on smoking 
and health, made public March 23, which 
evaluated 18 independent studies. It found a 
high degree of statistical association between 
lung cancer and heavy and prolonged smok- 
ing. The Public Health Service was one of 
the sponsoring agencies of this study. 

2. A report by Dr. E. C. Hammond and Dr. 
Daniel Horn, of the American Cancer So- 
ciety to the American Medical Association, 
published June 5. This report found ex- 
tremely high associations between smoking 
and lung-cancer deaths and between smok- 
ing and deaths from cancer of the larynx 
and esophagus and from gastric ulcers. It 
also raised the question of a link with heart 
disease, 
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In his statement today, Dr. Burney recom- 
mended further research: 

To identify, isolate, and try to eliminate 
the factors in excessive cigarette smoking 
that can cause cancer. 

To ascertain the role of air pollution and 
other factors that also may be the cause of 
lung cancer in man, 

To determine the meaning and significance 
of any statistical association between smok- 
ing and heart disease. 

This research would form a basis for a 
possible further cause-and-effect pronounce- 
ment by the Public Health Service. 

Dr. Burney stated that while the evidence 
suggesting cigarette smoking as a cause of 
cancer was largely epidemiological some lab- 
oratory studies on animals had provided con- 
tributory information. 


FIVE STUDIES CITED 


A least five Independent studies, he said, 
have produced malignancies by tobacco- 
smoke concentrates. It also has been report- 
ed that biological changes similar to those 
that take place in the genesis of cancer had 
been observed in the lungs of heavy smokers. 

Dr. Little said that the Surgeon General's 
statement had added nothing new to cancer 
knowledge, and had reflected views of the 
relatively few experimental scientists who 
have actively charged that cigarette smoking 
is the cause of lung cancer. 

“Many experiments on inhalation of ciga- 
rette smoke in animals have failed to pro- 
duce a single cancer similar to the most 
prevalent type of lung cancer in humans,” 
he declared. ‘ 

Officials at the National Cancer Institute 
said that since 1930 the death rate for lung 
cancer had increased between 5 and 6 times 
for males and between 2 and 3 times for 
females—a more rapid increase than for 
deaths for cancer in any other part of the 
body. These figures were adjusted for in- 
creasing population. 

Lung-cancer deaths total about 25,000 a 
year, or about one-tenth of the total cancer 
death rate. There are about 1,600,000 deaths 
a year from all causes in this country. 


CONTRADICTORY FINDINGS CITED 


Timothy V. Hartnett, chairman of the to- 
bacco industry research committee, charged 
yesterday that the Surgeon General's report 
failed to acknowledge that many doctors 
and scientists have publicly expressed their 
doubts or disbelief in the theory that 
smoking causes lung cancer. 

In a statement issued shortly after the 
release of the Public Health Service’s pro- 
nouncement, Dr. Hartnett cited five inde- 
pendent research projects that tended to 
refute the theory. 

He quoted Dr. Joseph Berkson, head of the 
section of biometry and medical statistics 
of the Mayo Clinic, as saying: 

“It is my personal opinion, and I know as 
much about it as anyone else, that smoking 
does not cause cancer of the lung.” 

Dr. Berkson published a paper on July 27, 
1955, questioning the validity of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society’s view. 

Dr, Hartnett also cited the recently pub- 
lished book, Science Looks at Smoking, by 
Dr. Harry S. N. Greene, chairman of the 
department of pathology at the Yale Univer- 
sity School of Medicine. Dr. Greene said 
his experiments with tobacco tar and em- 
bryonic human tissue had established no 
causal relationship between smoking and 
lung cancer. 

TEXAN’S WORK NOTED 


Another work mentioned was an article by 
Dr. R. H. Rigdon, director of the laboratory 
of experimental pathology at the University 
of Texas Medical Branch. Dr. Rigdon wrote: 

“A demonstration of carcinogen (a cancer- 
producing agent) in cigarette tars for the 
skin of a mouse and a rabbit cannot be 
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accepted scientifically as a carcinogen for 
the lung of man.” 

Drs. Milton Rosenblatt and James Lisa, in 
their book, Cancer of the Lung, published in 
1956, were quoted by Dr. Hartnett as saying 
that the relationship between the increased 
incidence of lung cancer and the rise in 
cigarette consumption is purely speculative. 
They contended that the death rate from 
lung cancer has increased at a far greater 
pace than has the consumption of tobacco. 

Finally, Dr. Hartnett cited a study con- 
ducted in 1954 by Edward A. Lew, actuary 
and statistician for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. Mr. Lew wrote that approxi- 
mately half of the increase in respiratory 
cancer deaths from 1930 to 1953 reflects 
merely the growth and aging of the popula- 
tion, and a considerable part of the re- 
mainder represents improved diagnosis and 
more complete case finding. * * * Data are 
not available to show how much of it can 
reasonably be attributed to the effect of 
specific factors, 


UNITED STATES STATEMENT AND REPLY ON 
CIGARETTE-CaNCER LINK 


WasuHINcTON, July 12.—Following are the 
texts of a statement by Leroy E. Burney, the 
Surgeon General, on the effects of excessive 
cigarette smoking on health, and of a state- 
ment in reply by Dr. Clarence Cook Little, 
chairman of the scientific advisory board to 
the Tobacco Industry Research Committee: 


STATEMENT BY DR. BURNEY 


“The Public Health Service is, of course, 
concerned with broad factors which substan- 
tially affect the health of the American 
people. 

“The Service also has a responsibility to 
bring health facts to the attention of the 
health professions and the public. 

“In June 1956 units of the Public Health 
Service joined with two private voluntary 
health organizations to establish a scientific 
study group to appraise the available data 
on smoking and health. We have now re- 
viewed the report of this study group and 
other recent data, including the report of 
Dr. E. C. Hammond and Dr. Daniel Horn on 
June 5 to the American Medical Association 
in New York. 

“In the light of these studies, it is clear 
that there is an increasing and consistent 
body of evidence that excessive cigarette 
smoking is one of the causative factors in 
lung cancer. 


“Relationship found 


“The study group, appraising 18 independ- 
ent studies, reported that lung cancer occurs 
much more frequently among cigarette 
smokers than among nonsmokers, and there 
is a direct relationship between the incidence 
of lung cancer and the amount smoked. 
This finding was reinforced by the more re- 
cent report to the AMA by Drs. Hammond 
and Horn. 

“Many independent studies thus have con- 
firmed beyond reasonable doubt that there 
is a high degree of statistical association 
between lung cancer and heavy and pro- 
longed cigarette smoking. 

“Such evidence, of course, is largely epi- 
demiological in nature. It should be noted, 
however, that many important public health 
advances in the past have been developed 
upon the basis of statistical or epidemiologi- 
cal information. The study group also re- 
ported that in laboratory studies on animals 
at least five independent investigators have 
produced malignancies by tobacco-smoke 
condensates. It also reported that biological 
changes similar to those which take place 
in the genesis of cancer have been observed 
im the lungs of heavy smokers. Thus, some 
laboratory and biological data provide con- 
tributory evidence to support the concept 
_ that excessive smoking is one of the causative 
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factors in the increasing incidence of lung 
cancer. 
Not sole cause of ailment 


“At the same time, it is clear that heavy 
and prolonged cigarette smoking is not the 
only cause of lung cancer. Lung cancer oc- 
curs among nonsmokers, and the incidence of 
lung cancer among various population 
groups does not always coincide with the 
amount of cigarette smoking. 

“The precise nature of the factors in 
heavy and prolonged cigarette smoking 
which can cause lung cancer is not known. 
The Public Health Service supports the rec- 
ommendation of the study group that more 
research is needed to identify, isolate, and 
try to eliminate the factors in excessive 
cigarette smoking which can cause cancer. 

“The service also supports the recommen- 
dation that more research is needed into the 
role of air pollution and other factors which 
may also be causes of lung cancer in man. 

“To help disseminate the facts, the Public 
Health Service is sending copies of this state- 
ment, the study group report and the report 
of Drs. Hammond and Horn to State health 
officers and to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation with the request that they consider 
distributing copies to local health officers, 
medical societies, and other health groups. 

“While there are naturally differences of 
opinion in interpreting the data on lung 
cancer and cigarette smoking, the Public 
Health Service feels the weight of the evi- 
dence is increasingly pointing in one direc- 
tion: That excessive smoking is one of the 
causative factors in lung cancer. 

“The Service notes that the study group 
found that more study is needed to deter- 
mine the meaning and significance of any 
statistical association between smoking and 
heart disease. The study group reported 
there is no convincing biological or clinical 
evidence to date to indicate that smoking per 
se is one of the causative factors in heart 
disease. Although the report by Drs. Ham- 
mond and Horn since provided additional 
data on this subject, the Service feels that 
more statistical and biological data is needed 
to establish a definite position on this 
matter.” * 

STATEMENT BY DR. LITTLE 


“The statement issued today by the Sur- 
geon General adds nothing new to what has 
been known about the cause of lung cancer. 
It reflects the opinions of some statisticians 
and the relatively few experimental scientists 
who have actively charged that cigarette 
smoking is a cause of lung cancer. 

“No new evidence has been produced since 
the scientific advisory board to the Tobacco 
Industry Research Committee last stated its 
position on this question on May 1, 1957. 
At that time I said that, although anyone 
has the right to state an opinion on cancer 
causation, ‘the scientific advisory 
questions the existence of sufficient defini- 
tive evidence to establish a simple cause- 
and-effect explanation of the complex prob- 
lem of lung cancer.’ 

“That is most definitely our position today. 

“The Surgeon General's own statement 
makes clear that lung cancer occurs among 
nonsmokers and the incidence of lung cancer 
among various population groups does not 
always coincide with the amount of cigarette 
smoking. 

“Calls for more research 


“The Public Health Service also supports 
the recommendation that more research is 
needed into the role of air pollution and 
other factors. 

“For the past 3 years the scientific ad- 
visory board has had the matter of tobacco 
use and human health under continuous re- 
view and consideration, both in the board's 
regular meetings and in individual en- 
deavors. We have had the responsibility of 
guiding a research program through which 
the Tobacco Industry Research Committee 
already has provided $2,200,000 for grants to 
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independent scientists working in the fields 
of cancer and other challengers of human 
survival, 

“This research thus far has produced no 
evidence that cigarette smoking or other to- 
bacco use contributes to the origin of lung 
cancer. 

“Many experiments on inhalation of cig- 
arette smoke in animals have failed to pro- 
duce a single cancer similar to the most 
prevalent type of lung cancer in humans. 
This and other facts show the need for con- 
tinued unbiased research into the causes of 
cancer and other diseases, 


“Cites other factors 


“Statisticians have so far failed to consider 
adequately many variables in human habits, 
environments, and constitution, such as bio- 
logical susceptibility to cancer, the effects 
of previous lung disease, hormonal infiu- 
ences, and many other factors. It should 
be remembered that statistical association 
does not prove cause and effect. 

“In advising and educating the public, the 
scientific advisory board believes that one 
should be as cautious in accepting a claim 
that a cause has been found for cancer as 
they have found it wise to be in the past in 
accepting a claim of a cure for cancer. 

“The scientific advisory board intends to 
continue expansion of its program of making 
grants-in-aid to qualified scientists who pro- 
pose to explore those areas of human health 
where the basic research problems appear 
most compelling and the prospect of results 
most promising.” 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 
AREA AND ATOMIC POWER POOL 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the New York Times of Sunday, 
July 14, the leading editorial is entitled 
“The Shape of the Future,” and empha- 
sizes particularly the situation abroad as 
evidenced by the action of the French 
National Assembly endorsing two treaties 
calling respectively for a common market 
area and atomic power pool in six Euro- 
pean nations. 

This editorial implements further the 
thinking that is going on in Western 
Europe and in the world, particularly be- 
cause the NATO countries are getting 
closer together. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial to which I refer be printed in full 
in the body of the Recorp in connection 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

THE SHAPE OF THE FUTURE 

An ancient dream came a little nearer 
realization last week when the French Na- 
tional Assembly endorsed two treaties calling 
respectively for a common market area and 
an atomic power pool in 6 European nations: 
France itself, West Germany, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, and Italy. The 
common market area, within which all tar- 
iffs will be abolished in the course of the next 
decade and a half, will be called Euromarket. 
The corresponding atomic power pool area 
will be called Euratom. Within a decade 
atomic power in Western Europe may reach 
the remarkable total of 15 million kilowatts, 
or somewhere near one-eighth of the total 


electric energy now available in the United 
States. 


These plans have already been accepted in 
the West German Parliament, and a vote on 
Thursday showed that they have a large ma- 
jority in the Italian Chamber of Deputies. 
In France as in Italy the enemies of these 
steps toward union were the Communists, in 
addition to a scattering of 15th century 
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mentalities on the extreme right. Moscow 
has of course denounced the two agreements 
as increasing the danger of war and adding 
to the profits of American and West Ger- 
man monopolists. 

These and other movements toward a more 
highly coordinated Europe have their begin- 
nings deep in history. All the conquerors 
dreamed of European unity: Caesar, Charle- 
magne, Napoleon, Bismarck, Kaiser Wilhelm, 
and Hitler. Nobler and more intelligent 
thinkers moved toward this same end. 
Something of this nature was in the mind 
of the great Dutch advocate of peace, Grotius, 
In the 1920’s European union had an elo- 
quent advocate in Aristide Briand, though he 
could not, of course, foresee atomic power. 

What we have now, at least in rudimentary 
form, is a project for government. In time 
it is expected that there will be a central 
agency with a legislature, an executive de- 
partment, and a judicial system. Each mem- 
ber nation will thus lose some of its sov- 
ereignty in protecting European civilization 
from chaos and stagnation. But if the high- 
ly nationalistic French can authorize this 
sacrifice by a majority vote of approximately 
3 to 2, it will be made by all the countries 
concerned. And we may well expect the first 
steps to be taken by the effective date of 
January 1, 1958. 

We may hope that we see in these con- 
structive proposals the shape of the future— 
or, as the late H. G. Wells put it, the shape 
of things to come. In some ways the future, 
particularly as regards the uses and abuses 
of the atom, is not right. In London the 
United Nations Disarmament Subcommittee 
seems to be bogged down in its effort to bring 
out an understanding between Russia and 
the western nations. The reported details 
of difference sometimes borders on absurdity, 
but the real difference is tragic; how shall 
enough mutual trust be built up to make it 
safe for us to stop making and stop testing 
any kind of atomic weapons? The spirit of 
Euratom is not evident in these discussions. 

In the chill and fog of a Nova Scotian 
community with the improbable name of 
Pugwash another conference has been going 
on at which there were present atomic sci- 
entists and other scientists not only from the 
free countries but from Communist China 
and Russia. Even the Communists in this 
gathering seem to have come out from be- 
hind their masks far enough to agree with 
their colleagues on the absolute necessity of 
preventing atomic war. Yet the Russians 
among them, at least, must go home to re- 
port to the Soviet Union’s Academy of Sci- 
ence, which is responsible to the Moscow 
political policymakers. 

The shape of things to come is hidden in 
fog, just as the steamship lines of the North 
Atlantic have been in recent days by the 
southward drift of an abnormal field of ice- 
bergs. We look from Paris, where sanity 
seems for once to rule, to London, where the 
old weary arguments continue, and then to 
Pugwash, where science considers bleakly but 
not hopelessly the future of our race and 
civilization. 

Like children being read to in the nursery, 
we cannot believe in an unhappy ending. 
But the happy ending cannot be taken for 
granted. It will take sweat of the body and 
sweat of the brow for long years to come. 


DISCLOSURE OF FBI FILES 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, it 
is difficult for me to find any advantages 
in the protracted and repetitious debate 
designed to delay action on the civil- 
rights bill. 

But it has served to forestall what 
might have been panicky adoption of 
S. 2377—the bill relating to disclosure of 
FBI files in court cases. 
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I do not wish to be misunderstood. I 
have no objection to debate on S. 2377 
or any other bill on its merits. 

But this hastily conceived proposed 
legislation, for a time, threatened to slip 
through the Senate without the careful 
study and consideration it should have. 

In this regard, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial on the bill appear- 
ing in the Washington Post of July 13 
be printed in the Recor at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUPPRESSING EVIDENCE 

If the civil-rights filibuster keeps the Sen- 
ate from blind and hasty action on the bill 
designed to upset the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion in the Jencks case, it will have served 
at least one useful purpose. The problems 
the Jencks decision poses for the Govern- 
ment are serious, and some legislation may 
be required. But the bill as approved by 
the House and Senate Judiciary Committees, 
without granting a hearing to anyone in op- 
position, is so loose in its language and so 
sweeping in its application that its sponsors 
could hardly have intended the consequences 
it would bring about. One of those sponsors, 
Senator O'MaHoney, has now, fortunately of- 
fered a drastically revised version. The 
changes he recommends reveal how mis- 
chievous the bill is in its original form. 

One of Senator O’MAHONEY’s amendments 
would correct the bill’s probably unintended 
radical revision of the Federal rules of crim- 
inal procedure. The sloppy draftsmanship of 
the original bill would have denied to de- 
fendants in income tax and antitrust cases 
books and records seized by the Government 
which would be indispensable to the prepa- 
ration of a defense. Mr. O'MAHONEY now 
proposes what he must have had in mind in 
the first place, that the legislation apply only 
to a “statement or report of a prospective 
witness.” This was, of course, all the Su- 
preme Court dealt with in its Jencks deci- 
sion. In conformity with the Court’s ruling, 
Senator O’MAHONEY would now have the 
Government produce “for delivery directly to 
the defendant” relevant portions of reports 
or statements made by a Government wit- 
ness touching on his testimony at the trial. 

Unfortunately, the Senator's amendment 
proceeds to qualify this by providing that 
when the United States claims that relevant 
reports or statements contain privileged in- 
formation the disclosure of which would be 
prejudicial to national security, the court 
shall examine these in camera and excise 
what is irrelevant. The trouble here is 
that the Supreme Court and Senator 
O’Manoney’s revised bill already provide 
that only material related to the testimony 
of the witness be produced in the first place, 
and privilege has nothing to do with the 
case. As soon as the Government elects to 
put a witness on the stand, previous reports 
or statements by him touching on his testi- 
mony cease to be privileged. As the Court 
observed, “It is unconscionable to allow it 
[the Government] to undertake prosecution 
and then invoke its governmental privileges 
to deprive the accused of anything which 
might be material to the defense.” 

We think Senator O'MAHONEY’S revised 
version is still sadly defective in other re- 
spects. It would keep relevant reports or 
statements of a Government witness from 
the defense until after the witness has tes- 
tified. No interest of justice or national se- 
curity is served by taking defendants by sur- 
prise. Since the Government knows in ad- 
vance what its witnesses are going to say, the 
relevant material ought to be made avail- 
able to the defense in advance of trial in or- 
der to facilitate effective and prompt cross- 
examination. Situations may arise when the 
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Government is in genuine doubt as to the 
relevancy of portions of previous reports or 
statements by its witnesses or when excisions 
made by the Government are challenged by 
the defense. It is in such contingencies 
alone that examination by the court in cam- 
era is justified in order to determine wheth- 
er the questioned material is in fact related 
to the testimony of the witness. 

It is even more deplorable that the revised 
version of the bill retains the original provi- 
sion that when the Government declines to 
comply with a court order to produce rele- 
vant material, the court “shall strike from 
the record the testimony of the witness and 
the trial shall proceed unless the court in its 
discretion shall determine that the interests 
of justice require that a mistrial be de- 
clered.” This is simply an invitation to gov- 
ernmental irresponsibility. Once the Gov- 
ernment chooses to use a witness, it is under 
a clear obligation to give the defense a full 
chance to impeach his credibility. 

When the Senate debates this hurriedly 
drafted and redrafted bill, there is one con- 
sideration which it ought to keep clearly in 
mind. The confidentiality of FBI files is im- 
portant. But in the United States the right 
of an accused person to a fair trial has al- 
ways been regarded as at least equally im- 
portant. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in lieu of 
making any comments of my own, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rxconp a very sound editorial pub- 
lished in the Cleveland Plain Dealer of 
July 10, 1957, entitled “Civil Rights by 
Bayonet?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Civi. RIGHTS BY BAYONET? 


The civil-rights bill which has been passed 
by the House of Representatives and is now 
being debated in the Senate is not by any 
means the mild measure that President 
Eisenhower has been led to believe it is. It 
is about as tough a bill as could be drafted, 
carrying the possibility, remote though it 
may be, that some President could employ 
Federal troops to enforce racial integration 
in any State of the Union. 

This matter has been discussed at length 
by Senator Russert, Democrat, of Georgia, 
who thinks there is a conspiracy among some 
of the larger newspapers in the East to sup- 
press information regarding the harshness 
of the bill and to make it appear that it is 
intended merely to protect the voting rights 
of Negroes in the South. 

One part of the bill does refer to voting 
rights. It would give the Attorney General 
the power to seek an injunction against any- 
one who attempts to prevent any other per- 
son from voting. A violation of such an 
injunction would be punishable as contempt 
of court, without a jury trial. 

However, another part of the bill goes fur- 
ther than that. It would give the Attorney 
General the right to seek injunctions against 

ms who conspire to deprive others of 
their civil rights, defined as equal protection 
of the law, equal privileges or immunities, 
or any right or privilege of a citizen of the 
United States, 

But that is not all. This part of the bill 
is attached to a section of the statutes which 
is referred to in an old reconstruction law 
under which the President has the right to 
use the Armed Forces to aid in the execu- 
tion of court orders. Thus, court orders for 
the desegregation of the schools, or injunc- 
tions against any other form of racial dis- 
crimination held by the Supreme Court to be 
unconstitutional, could be enforced by Fed- 
eral troops if a President so desired. 
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We do not believe it is the intention of 
Congress, of the Supreme Court, or of the 
President to try to end racial discrimination 
in the South, or anywhere else, at the point 
of a bayonet. But whoever drafted the civil- 
rights bill apparently wanted to make that 
possible, and that is one reason the South is 
ready to “rise again,” in defense of its social 
order. 

The Plain Dealer does not condone racial 
discrimination. We recognize that it is prac- 
ticed in the North, as well as the South. But 
we do not think it can be ended by force. 
Persuasion, education, understanding, and 
conciliation are the tools that should be 
employed. 

It seems logical, therefore, that the bill 
now before the Senate should be amended. 
If the intention of Congress is merely to 
assure Negroes of the right to vote in the 
South, it might well try to breathe some life 
into the long-neglected 14th amendment. 

This provides that when the right to vote 
is denied in any State, that State’s repre- 
sentation in Congress shall be reduced in the 
same proportion that the numbers of those 
excluded from voting bear to the total popu- 
lation of voting age. Under this amendment, 
if one-third of a State’s population were ex- 
cluded from voting, the State would lose 
one-third of its representation in Congress. 

Resort to this amendment would penalize 
the States which discriminated against Ne- 
groes in voting. To be sure, some States 
might accept the penalty rather than comply. 
But it would be an affirmation of States 
rights, and recognition of the 10th amend- 
ment, which reserves to the States the 
powers not delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment by the Constitution nor prohibited by 
it to the States. This amendment, too, is in 
danger of being repealed by neglect and 
decisions of the Supreme Court, 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTER- 
AMERICAN DEFENSE BOARD 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday I made a few remarks, not in rela- 
tion to the civil-rights bill, but in rela- 
tion to our ability to take care of our 
own national defense, and I should like 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
today a memorandum on an important 
defense organization to which I have 
already referred. It is the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defense Board, the coordinating 
body for multilateral defense planning 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

I do so for the basic reason which I 
stated on June 26, 1957, when I had 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a thought-provoking address which had 
been delivered by Gen. Lemuel C. 
Shepherd, former Commandant of the 
United States Marine Corps, and now 
the Chairman of the Inter-American 
Defense Board, namely, that the great- 
est challenges to the American Republic 
in this atomic age is to survive. There 
is no need of our becoming complacent 
and unalert. Self-preservation is still 
the first law of nature, and it is the first 
law of nations, as well. 

If we expect to survive, we must have 
allies. We must have strong allies, 
pledged to the common defense. Par- 
ticularly in our own backyard, here in 
the Western Hemisphere, we must have 
allies. They must be strong allies, dedi- 
cated to mutual security. 

Toward that end I shall comment a 
little later concerning the issue of the 
12 significant mutual-assistance agree- 
ments which the United States has nego- 
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tiated with allied countries in this hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr. President, when others are seek- 
ing unknowingly or knowingly to sepa- 
rate us, they may find that they are 
functioning in effect almost like agents 
of the Kremlin. 

Whatever their motives, they are en- 
deavoring to put splinters of differences 
between us and our friends to the south, 
simply because their governments may 
not be exactly the same as ours, and 
because they think differently politi- 
cally. Still, despite such provocations 
and divisive tendencies, we must keep 
our eye on the ball, which is national 
self-preservation and hemispheric self- 
preservation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
memorandum concerning the Inter- 
American Defense Board. j 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE BOARD 

The Inter-American Defense Board, as a 
symbol of Western Hemisphere solidarity and 
as an agency of Western Hemisphere de- 
tense, is a somewhat silent partner in the 
maintenance of world peace, silent at least 
as far as the daily press is concerned. The 
concentration of public attention at the 
current focal points of East-West contacts 
in Europe, Africa, and Asia is quite natural. 
The contribution of the silent partner to 
the ultimate democratic goal of peace and 
security is, however, no less significant. 

As is true in the case of the sturdy oak, the 
Inter-American Defense Board has deep roots. 
‘They reach back into the history of our peo- 
ple and have their origin in the many strug- 
gles for freedom in the Western Hemisphere, 
These roots antedate all of the grand alli- 
ances which seem to be occupying the center 
of the stage in popular attention today. 

The development of solidarity among the 
21 American Republics was a natural out- 
growth of the indomitable spirit of the great 
leaders who made possible the independence 
of those Republics. After having achieved 
freedom from colonial servitude, they turned 
their thoughts toward winning international 
respect and consideration. They took posi- 
tive steps to forge bonds among themselves 
to assure the continuation of their newly 
won liberty and individual sovereignity. 

Inter-American cooperation was mani- 
fested for the first time in 1826 when Simon 
Bolivar, the great liberator, convoked the 
first meeting of representatives of the young 
American countries at the Congress of Pan- 
ama. It was not, however, until 1889 that 
the International Union of American Re- 
publics was created in Washington. This 
was the forerunner of the Pan American Un- 
ion and of the Organization of American 
States, which, in turn, spawned the military 
agency of which we write, the Junta Inter- 
americana de Defensa. 

In the early days of Western Hemisphere 
collaboration, the problems were funda- 
mentally economic. In a military sense, we 
rested securely behind the natural barriers 
of two great oceans, buttressed as they were 
by the Monroe Doctrine and its announced 
dlvorcement from the conflicts of the Old 
World. Consequently, the requirement for 
close military collaboration did not exist, 
primarily because there was no immediate or 
foreseeable threat to our individual or col- 
lective security. 

As the war clouds gathered in the 1930's, 
however, it was evident to all that the so- 
called advances of civilization prevented a 
likely conflict from being confined to the 
Continent of Europe. Modern warfare re- 
quired more than men and rifles. It required 
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a more extensive base of raw materials, in- 
dustrial capacity and political support. It 
followed, then, that the belligerent parties 
would seek the recognition and collaboration 
of the world's uncommitted balance. 

When war finally began in 1939, the vast 
potentials of the Western Hemisphere as a 
source of urgent supplies became increas- 
ingly obvious. The American nations were 
faced with a choice of ideologies. They had 
to choose a course of action which would 
guarantee for them the liberties their an- 
cestors had struggled so hard to achieve 
They had to make their decision realistically 
and then undertake steps to insure the valid- 
ity of this decision, 

In July of 1940, the foreign ministers of 
the American Republics meeting in Habana 
declared that an attack by a non-American 
state against any American state would be 
considered an attack against all the signa- 
tory nations. This first wartime decision 
pledged all to a common objective and an- 
nounced to the world that the hemisphere 
must be regarded as an entity by any ag- 
gressor. Then, as a result of the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941, the foreign 
ministers met at Rio de Janeiro in January 
1942 and drafted agreements now generally 
referred to as the Rio treaty. Among their 
recommendations to their respective govern- 
ments was “* * * the immediate meeting 
in Washington of a commission of military 
and naval technicians appointed by each of 
the governments to study and to recommend 
to them the measures necessary for the de- 
fense of the continent.” Thus was born the 
Inter-American Defense Board which held 
its inaugural session in the Pan American 
Union Building in Washington, D. C., on 
March 30, 1942. 

The appointed delegates of the 21 Ameri- 
can Republics were organized as a board on 
democratic principles. Each national dele- 
gation was treated as a unit whose size and 
composition was determined by the govern- 
ment it represented. Decisions were to be 
made by majority vote, each delegation being 
entitled to one vote, with no provision for 
a veto. 

During the years of World War II, the 
Board made recommendations on such sub- 
jects as the elimination of clandestine tele- 
communication stations, procedures to facil- 
itate the transit of military aircraft, secu- 
rity against sabotage, production of strategic 
materials, naval and air bases, antisubma- 
rine defense, standardization (of materiel, 
training, and organization) and utilization 
of manpower. By the end of the war, the 
Inter-American Defense Board had estab- 
lished itself as a valuable agency for coor- 
dinating defense measures and as a focal 
point for the interchange of ideas on hemi- 
spheric military matters. Except for sub- 
marine warfare conducted in its coastal wa- 
ters, the American continent was never 
threatened by the ravages of war. How- 
ever, the groundwork for full-scale military 
collaboration was firmly laid. 

An inter-American conference met in Mex- 
ico City in 1945 to evaluate the work done 
by the Board and to plan its future. The 
delegates recognized the Board's value as an 
international agency. They resolved that the 
Board as then constituted should continue 
its function until a permanent agency 
should be established. 

At a conference held in Bogota in 1948, the 
Organization of American States was created 
with a charter in harmony with that of the 
United Nations. The Organization of Amer- 
ican States charter provided that the Inter- 
American Defense Board should continue to 
act as the organ of preparation for collective 
defense against aggression. The participat- 
ing nations agreed that the Board would 
undertake to develop plans for the security 
of the hemisphere in addition to continuing 
its role as a collective advisory body. 

The next step in expanding the mission 
of the Inter-American Defense Board was 
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taken at the Fourth Meeting of Consulta- 
tion of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, held in 
Washington in April of 1951. Meeting * * * 
“because of the need for prompt action by 
the republics of this hemisphere for common 
defense against the aggressive activities of 
international communism * * +, the min- 
isters drafted a resolution of inter-American 
military cooperation and charged the Inter- 
American Defense Board with preparing and 
keeping up to date the military planning 
for the common defense. Plans formulated 
by the Board were to be submitted to the 
several governments for their consideration 
and decision. 

Since that time the Board has carried on 
its work in the field of progressive planning. 
Recognizing the ever-changing developments 
in modern warfare, the Board is constantly 
projecting its thoughts so as to maintain 
balance with reality. The documents devel- 
oped by the Board are, of course, highly clas- 
sified and cannot be discussed in greater 
detail here. It in sufficient to say that the 
task the Board has accompished in this 
field is vital to the security of every American 
country. 

In its present organization, the Board con- 
sists of a Council of Delegates, a technical 
staff, and a secretariat. The senior position 
is that of Chairman of the Council of Dele- 
gates. The regulations of the Board require 
that the Chairman be “an officer of the 
armed forces of the country in which the 
Board functions.” The Chairman is assisted 
by a Vice Chairman who, by regulation, 
must be of a nation other than that of the 
Chairman, 

The Council of Delegates is the delibera- 
tive and governing body. Each member na- 
tion may appoint such officers of its armed 
forces as it desires as delegates and advisers. 
Moreover, each delegation has but one vote. 
Meetings of the Council are conducted in 
accordance with normal democratic parlia- 
mentary procedures, Each delegation has 
the right to unlimited debate and has equal 
vote, regardless of size of country, delegation, 
or the seniority of its members. The Chair- 
man presides at all meetings of the Council 
of Delegates but does not have a vote. 

The Staff is the technical body of the 
Board. It consists of a series of committees 
which operate under the supervision of a 
Director, who, in turn, is assisted by a Vice 
Director. The Director and Vice Director 
are chosen in the same manner as are the 
Chairman and Vice Chairman respectively, 
Committee members are appointed by the 
individual States. At present 12 countries 
are represented on the Staff. 

The Secretairat consists of the Secretary, 
Vice Secretary, and several sections. Here 
again nationality of the Secretary and Vice 
Secretary is determined as described for the 
Chairman and Vice Chairman. The Secre- 
tariat provides the administrative and secre- 
tarial service for the various other organs of 
the Board. 

The Board operates on a modest budget. 
Its funds are provided by the Organization 
of American States, to which all the mem- 
ber nations contribute in accordance with 
an equitable formula. Like all modern mili- 
tary establishments, it is constantly plagued 
by problems of economy. It is constantly 
fighting the battle of maximum output at 
minimum cost. 

As indicated earlier, the free nations of 
the Western Hemisphere have never before 
been subject to a threat from abroad to the 
extent which world communism is threat- 
ening today. Because of the often insidious 
nature of the threat, there has been a re- 
luctance or an inability on the part of some 
peoples to appreciate fully its true sig- 
nificance and the requirements for coun- 
teraction. Fortunately though, the broad- 
minded and objectively analytical leaders of 
the member nations have a complete ur» 
derstanding of the dangers, They have re- 
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flected their concern for these dangers as 
well as their confidence in a Board as an 
instrument of collective security by their 
interest in the Board’s work and in their 
assignment of officers to represent their re- 
spective nations in the Council and to serve 
as members of the Board’s international 
staff and secretariat. 

It was never intended that the Inter- 
American Defense Board should exercise di- 
rect detailed control over the armed forces 
engaged in the defense of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The many complex factors of hemi- 
sphere geography and the diverse nature of 
the direct threats which are involved have 
a marked influence on the Board’s organ- 
ization. As a result, the Board has delib- 
erately confined its technical and profes- 
sional activities to the broad principles of 
hemispheric defense with emphasis on stand- 
ardization of doctrine, training, and organ- 
ization to the extent that the common pur- 
pose can best be served. The detailed plan- 
ning is considered to be a unilateral or 
regional function within the broad frame- 
work of the Board's coordinating role. The 
passage of time, reflecting as it does the 
tremendous progress being made in the fleld 
of military development, has given an in- 
creased tempo to the Board’s activity and 
to the significance of the Board’s actions. 
Intensification of the Board’s planning role 
is evident on all sides. Similarly, the in- 
creased requirement for the formulation of 
detailed subsidiary plans on an integrated 
basis is encouraging the investigation and 
development of improved military defense 
measures throughout the hemisphere. 

Although there have been developed many 
unilateral defense plans and some bilateral 
measures for joint action, the future value 
of more extensive multilateral planning on 
a regional basis is becoming more and more 
apparent. The importance of regional 
planning was the keynote of the recent con- 
ference held at Buenos Aires between May 
15 and May 30 when representatives of the 
armed forces of Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Paraguay met to discuss problems in- 
volved in the defense of the South Atlantic. 

The Board was represented by the Chair- 
man. This meeting was conducted within the 
broad scope of the Inter-American Defense 
Board plans and doctrine and proved to be 
an unqualified success. The participating 
representatives achieved complete under- 
standing of the common objective within 
their sphere of specific interest. They were 
quick to realize the impact of their efforts 
on the entire inter-American defense pro- 
gram. They climaxed their meeting with 
the adoption of 18 fundamental and fore- 
sighted resolutions which will serve as an 
inspiring precedent for the many other re- 
gional arrangements which will follow in 
time. Of particular significance was the 
adoption of a resolution expressing the con- 
ferees’ recognition of the need for curtailing 
armament costs so that the basic economies 
of the participating member nations could 
prosper and expand. 

In summary, it can be said that the Board 
is the natural product of evolution. It is a 
development of time and circumstance. Its 
original mission has been expanded and the 
internal organization has undergone changes. 
In 1949 it was defined as “* * * a military 
international agency, subordinate to the 
Governments of the American States, for 
consultation and preparation in matters of 
collective self-defense.” Fundamentally, 
though, the essential character of the Board 
has remained the same. The keynote has 
always been, and continues to be, solidarity 
and cooperation among the armed forces of 
the 21 sister republics. 

For more than a century the Western 
Hemisphere has been the most secure region 
on earth. The Inter-American Defense 
Board is making its contribution toward pre- 
serving this security, based on principles of 
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solidarity through mutual understanding 
and mutual appreciation. The Board is at- 
tempting to provide the coordination of ob- 
jectives and the harmony of action which 
transforms dreams into realities. 

But above all else, the Inter-American De- 
fense Board is a school of continental good 
will. It is a melting pot where technical 
knowledge and traditional concepts are fused 
for the common good. It is an organization 
in which the military men of the continent 
learn to understand one another, to work 
together, and to devote themselves to the 
achievement of the ideal of a modern New 
World, confident of its peaceful and orderly 
development in an atmosphere of collective 
security. 


LOSS OF VOTING RIGHTS AT TUSKE- 
GEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, one 
of the most famous educational institu- 
tions in the country is Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, located at Tuskegee, Ala, It was 
founded by Booker T. Washington. 
Tuskegee has made a distinguished rec- 
ord during the past 60 or 70 years. 

Among the faculty members of Tuske- 
gee Institute was the famous: George 
Washington Carver, who contributed co 
much to the agricultural life, not only 
of the South, but also of other sections 
of the country. Following the death of 
Booker T. Washington, other eminent 
men became president of Tuskegee, in- 
cluding Robert R. Moton and Frederick 
D. Patterson. 

The work of Tuskegee Institute has 
been magnificent. Tuskegee has assem- 
bled a very able and cultured faculty, 
highly educated and highly competent. 
During the passage of time, a hospital, 
also, has been erected at Tuskegee, and 
both the staff of Tuskegee Institute and 
the Tuskegee Hospital are comprised al- 
most entirely of Negroes. These men 
and women and their families are highly 
educated and cultured, and have, on the 
whole, made a very fine record. 

I was deeply disturbed to read in the 
New York Times of Sunday, July 14, that 
the Alabama Legislature has now passed 
a law, which the Governor permitted to 
become effective without his signature, 
which gerrymanders the districts of the 
municipal boundaries of Tuskegee, so 
that in the future the Negroes on the 
staff of Tuskegee Institute and of the 
Veterans’ Hospital will be disqualified 
from taking part in any of the municipal 
elections of that city. There is a move 
underway to eliminate Macon County, 
in which Tuskegee Institute is located, 
from the boundaries, and to distribute 
the voting territory of Macon County and 
those voters who reside in Macon County 
into the five surrounding counties. It 
appears that in Macon County there is a 
considerable majority of Negroes, while 
in the five surrounding counties there is 
a very considerable majority of whites. 
The effect of the plan, if it is consum- 
mated, will be to eliminate any possible 
Negro influence which might in the fu- 
ture exist in the political life of Macon 
County. 

The article points out that within the 
new boundaries which have been de- 
lineated for the city of Tuskegee, there 
will be 600 white voters and only a dozen 
or so Negroes, and that 400 Negroes will 
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be disfranchised from taking part in mu- 
nicipal affairs by reason of the redis- 
tricting. 

It should also be noted that the spon- 
sor of the legislation is Alabama State 
Senator Engelhardt. He introduced the 
bill which will make it unlawful for dis- 
interested parties to institute legal pro- 
ceedings or to give money or to render 
service in support of the litigation, un- 
der penalty of a maximum term in jail 
of 6 months and a fine of $1,000. 

The article states: : 

Senator Engelhardt said the bill was aimed 
at the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the Tuskegee Civic 
Association, the Montgomery Improvement 
Association, and similar pro-Negro groups. 


There is a growing tendency in the 
South, as I think will be pointed out 
later in the week, for State legislatures 
to pass laws which will prevent volun- 
tary associations from coming to the 
legal and financial aid of individuals, so 
that in the future any individuals who 
may start a suit or who may wish to 
finance suits themselves, may not do so, 
if they come from outside the area. 
When this is joined to the opposition to 
the Federal Government taking part in 
these suits, to protect the rights of in- 
dividuals, it can be seen that if both of 
these measures are successful, the peo- 
ple who are weak, who are poor, and who 
are, in some cases, ignorant, will be 
thrown upon their own resources to 
carry their cases to the courts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Four Hun- 
dred Negroes Lose Vote in Tuskegee,” 
published in the New York Times of 
Sunday, July 14, 1957, be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Four HUNDRED NEGROES Lose Vor IN Tus- 
KEGEE—BILL PARING Crry BOUNDARIES AL- 
LOWED To Become Law BY ALABAMA GOV- 
ERNOR 
MONTGOMERY, ALA., July 13.—About 400 

Negroes were eliminated yesterday from par- 

ticipation in future municipal elections in 

‘Tuskegee. 

Gov. James E. Folsom did not sign or veto 
a bill designed to maintain white superiority 
in the predominantly Negro city. It thus 
became law. 

The act was sponsored by State Senator 
Sam Engelhardt, of Macon County, of which 
‘Tuskegee is the seat. It reduces the city 
limits, eliminating the Negro district from 
its boundaries. 

Senator Engelhardt, executive secretary of 
the Alabama Association of Citizens Coun- 
cils, also has revealed a plan to eliminate 
Macon County and to have it absorbed into 
five surrounding counties that do not have a 
sizable number of Negroes. 

REQUIRES REFERENDUM 

The Senator hopes to get the bill passed 
at this session of the legislature to offset the 
coming civil-rights legislation in Washing- 
ton. However, it would require a constitu- 
tional amendment and a statewide referen- 
dum before taking effect. 

In Tuskegee's new boundaries there will be 
600 white voters and a dozen or so Negroes. 

Senator Engelhardt’s bill touched off a 
Negro boycott against white merchants on 
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June 26. But it did not gain enough mo- 
mentum to affect business seriously. : 

Yesterday was the deadline for Governor 
Folsom to sign or veto the measure. He al- 
lowed it to become law without doing either. 
Had he vetoed it, he undoubtedly would have 
been overridden by the legislature, which 
passed the bill unanimously in both houses. 

Negroes outnumber whites by 6 to 1 in 
Macon County and by 7 to 3 in Tuskegee, site 
of Tuskegee Institute, the Negro school. 
However, white voters outnumber Negroes in 
the county by 2,600 to 1,100. 


BILL PROHIBITS BARRATRY 


Shortly after the bill became law, Senator 
Engelhardt introduced a bill to prohibit the 
crime of barratry, defined in the measure as 
the offense of stirring litigation. 

It would make it unlawful for disinterested 
parties to institute legal proceedings, to give 
money, or to render services in support of 
such litigation. 

Individuals convicted of barratry would 
face a maximum penalty of 6 months in jail 
and a fine of $1,000. Corporations, partner- 
ships, or associations could be fined $10,000. 

Senator Engelhardt said the bill was aimed 
at the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the Tuskegee Civic 
Association, the Montgomery Improvement 
Association, and similar pro-Negro groups. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
entitled “Man’s Hope in Upsurge of 
Tyranny,” published in the Norfolk 
(Va.) Journal and Guide of July 13, 
1957, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Man’s HOPE IN UPSURGE OF TYRANNY 


The cartoon in the adjoining column (not 
shown) carries a significant quotation from 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Chief of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. It brings to mind 
lessons which everyone needs to learn in 
these days. 

Booker Washington was to the South, and 
to the Nation, a symbol of human worth in 
the building of friendly relationships be- 
tween the races, on the bases of education, 
character, achievement, and devotion to 
Christian principles. 

He established a private school in Macon 
County, Ala., in the black belt where there 
were no schools provided by the State or by 
Macon County. 

He realized the South—and particularly 
Alabama—was limited in what the region 
could do for education from the public 
treasury. 

So, Mr. Washington went outside of the 
South and solicited funds for a school that 
would train the head, the heart, and the 
hands. 

It was not Washington's fault that he was 
invited to locate his school in a county 
where members of his race outnumbered 
members of the white race. He thought, as 
almost everyone else in his day, that educa- 
tion would bring understanding and good 
will. 

He gave to Alabama in all but title to the 
property a school worth $25 million in phys- 
ical plant, land, and other assets. He did 
this without a dollar's help from Alabama. 

Then death claimed a tired and weary 
Booker Washington, in the prime of his life. 

He was succeeded by Robert Russa Moton 
a native Virginian, who in turn was suc- 
ceeded by Frederick D. Patterson. When 
the latter was called to other important 
work he was succeeded by another Virgin- 
jan, Luther H. Foster, Jr. 

Moton, Patterson, and Foster have carried 
on in the tradition of Washington. Any 
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difference in them and Booker T. W. 

has been a difference in time. Time has not 
stood still for anyone in America—for any- 
one in the world. Each generation has been 
new, and it has been confronted with new 
opportunities growing out of world changes. 
They have been presented new problems be- 
cause they have been swept forward by the 
irresistible tide of scientific and social 
change. Tuskegee has been affected like all 
other colleges and communities in the 
world. 

Now Tuskegee is in trouble. Not trouble 
of its own making, but trouble that grew 
out of fear by the people who were not 
reached by the cultural, intellectual influ- 
ence of Tuskegee, because the laws raised 
a barrier between some people and the great 
institution founded by Washington and the 
only effective well-spring of education in 
the county. 

The result has been à political gerry- 
mander of the city of Tuskegee which wiped 
out all but 10 of the 400 qualified colored 
voters in the city. This brought resentment 
on the part of the people who were gerry- 
mandered out of their right to vote, and 
some of them have withheld their trade from 
the white merchants in the city, who re- 
ceived 75 percent of their support from col- 
ored residents. 

It happens that years after Mr. Wash- 
ington’s death the State of Alabama was 
persuaded, on the grounds of service ren- 
dered the State, to start appropriating $35,- 
000 a year to the college. This amount was 
a mere drop of water in the school's budget. 

Later, when the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board entered the fleld with a pian to 
subsidize certain courses at a few Negro 
colleges in order to colored students 
out of white State colleges, the biennial ap- 
propriation has gradually increased to 
$350,000. 

Now that the State senator representing 
Macon County and Tuskegee, the county 
seat, has learned that the pride and dignity 
of the educated colored people in Tuskegee 
were hurt by the gerrymander, and some of 
them decided to trade elsewhere, the sena- 
tor, Mr. Sam Engelhardt, who is executive 
secretary of the white citizens council, has 
a plan for cutting off the $350,000 the State 
appropriates to Tuskegee Institute, and be- 
sides he proposes to cut Macon County into 
four parts, annexing each part to a separate 
adjoing county, eliminating Macon County 
altogether. 

This should be news for those who are 
trying to get through the United States 
Senate a moderate civil-rights measure de- 
signed to protect the voting rights of all 
citizens. 

No word of protest has come from any 
white Alabama citizen or public official. It 
is so routine in the Deep South that it is 
not news. It is not immoral to the callous 
and frightened professional politicians like 
Sam Engelhardt. Tuskegee can get along 
without Alabama’s $350,000, but Alabama 
will find that if it destroys that dynamic 
philosophy which sparked our freedom, the 
State will pay a much higher price to try to 
repair the damage to its moral fiber, to its 
political integrity, and its economic struc- 
ture. 


LIBERALIZED DOWNPAYMENT RE- 
QUIREMENT FOR FHA INSURED 
HOME LOANS 
Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 

July 5, 1957, the Washington Evening 

Star reported that the administration 

may not put into effect the new, liberal- 

ized downpayment requirements for 

FHA-insured home loans, on the ground 

mat this may contribute to inflation. 
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This would mean a deliberate decision to 
let American families who need better 
homes, and the industries which provide 
these homes, continue to carry a dispro- 
portionate burden of the administra- 
tion’s deflationary efforts. 

Let us recall, as the article in the 
Washington Star points out, that hous- 
ing has been in a decline for almost 2 
years now, with the rate of new home 
starts way below 1 million annually. 
That is at least one-third below our 
national needs, Mr. President. The pur- 
pose of the liberalized provisions writ- 
ten into the housing bill by the Congress 
was to make it possible for more families 
to purchase homes, even at today’s 
higher prices and interest rates, and to 
come closer to meeting this national 
need. The purpose of refusing to put 
the lower downpayment requirements 
into effect, if the administration decides 
to do so, will be to thwart this Congres- 
sional objective, to prevent more families 
from buying or building homes, to keep 
the clamps on housing. 

Mr. President, at the same time that 
this possible Executive action is sug- 
gested as an anti-inflation measure, the 
national housing conference has pointed 
out what price rises and high-interest 
rates have already done to the chance of 
American families to purchase decent 
housing at prices within their incomes. 
A summary of the findings contained in 
the report of the national housing con- 
ference on this point, including a very 
significant chart, appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal for July 8, 1957. 

This article shows that, to get the 
housing they need, American families are 
today forced to put into housing financial 
resources far beyond a reasonable pro- 
portion of their incomes. According to 
the experts of the national housing con- 
ference, for instance, the purchase of a 
$14,000 3-bedroom home—certainly a 
modest home in most communities in 
this country—means a total monthly cost 
of almost $140—a cost which should not 
be assumed by families with incomes less 
than $8,000 a year. Yet this means that, 
today, less than 10 percent of the popu- 
lation can afford to buy a $14,000 home 
without straining their family incomes 
and finances to a dangerous point. 

The same administration policies that 
contribute to the costs of home financing 
and restrict housing construction also 
have caused substantial economic hard- 
ship in Oregon. The wood-products in- 
dustry, which furnishes so much plywood 
and structural lumber to the construc- 
tion industry, is the mainstay of our Ore- 
gon economy. Whatever fears the ad- 
ministration may have that adequate 
housing construction would be inflation- 
ary, the opposite economic effect has cer- 
tainly been brought about in Oregon by 
drastic curtailment of housing starts 
through the tight-money policies. We 
may hope, therefore, that the adminis- 
tration will not decide to torpedo even 
the slight ameliorative measures which 
Congress provided in the housing bill, as 
reported in the Washington Star. 

I ask unanimous consent, in conclu- 
sion, that the article from the Wall Street 
Journal and the article from the Star 
be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Wall Street Journal of 
July 8, 1957] 

Most Mippie-Income FAMILIES Can’r AFFORD 
Even CHEAPEST Homes Topay, SURVEY 
SHows 
WasHiIncton.—‘How much should we 

spend on a new house?” 

That question has plagued millions of 
American families since the end of World War 
II and the answer these days is worrying 
builders of private homes. 

Fewer families are greeting builders’ lures 
of the glamour-packed ranch set in an en- 
vironment of natural beauty on a huge one- 
quarter acre estate for only $15,990 with 
the impulse to buy. 

The reason for the fall off of sales (and 
construction) of new homes has occupied 
thinkers from top Government policymak- 
ers down to the smallest builder. One an- 
swer, suggests the national housing confer- 
ence, is simply money. Most middle-income, 
city-dwelling families can’t afford to buy even 
the cheapest houses offered for sale, the 
group concludes. 

NONPROFIT RESEARCH GROUP 

The national housing conference is a pri- 
vate, nonprofit organization which conducts 
research on housing for low- and middle-in- 
come families. 

In a survey of low-price, one-family dwell- 
ings in and near 11 large cities, the group 
found minimum prices for new 3-bed- 
room houses ranged from $8,490 for a row 
house in Philadelphia to $13,900 for a de- 
tached house in Milwaukee. The median 
price was $11,450 which would take an in- 
come of $7,156 a year to finance and maintain. 

Only one family in six could do it, the 
group says in its 1957 housing yearbook. And 
low-priced homes are not plentiful, it adds. 

And the relatively modest $16,000 ranch- 
house is priced too high for over 80 percent 
of the Nation's families, the conference 
figures. 

To pay for the mortgage, taxes, utilities, 
heat and maintenance the family would need 
$156.38 a month. On the theory that hous- 
ing costs should be one-fifth of a family’s 
pretax income, it would have to earn $9,383 
a year, which the group said included just 
6.6 percent of the Nation’s families, accord- 
ing to 1955 Government figures. 

How much should a family spend for a 
new house? The conference report says 
present-day costs contradict the popular idea 
a family may safely buy a house costing two 
or two-and-a-half times the family annual 
income. Actually the ratio should be 1.6 for 
a $10,000 house, 1.7 for a $15,000 house and 
1.8 for a $25,000 house. 

Here is a table showing the annual income 
required to finance and maintain a one- 
family house and the percentage of Amer- 
ican families able to do it: 


Total 
Selling price monthly 

cost 

105. 32 6,319 21.2 
113, 83 6, 830 17.2 
122. 34 7,340 14.0 
130. 85 7.851 11.5 
139. 30 8, 361 9.6 
147.87 8,872 7.9 
156. 38 9, 383 6.6 
164.89 9, 893 5.7 
173.40 10, 404 4.8 
181.91 10, 915 4.1 
190. 42 11, 425 3.5 
108. 93 11, 936 3.0 
207. 44 12, 446 2.6 
215.95 12, 957 2.2 
224. 16 13, 468 1.9 
232, 97 13, 978 1.7 
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In computing the monthly costs, the Na- 
tional Housing Conference figured amorti- 
zation on a maximum mortgage (95 percent 
of the first $9,000 value and 75 percent of the 
balance) for 30 years at an interest rate of 
5% percent. Taxes are estimated at 1.7 per- 
cent of value annually, insurance at 0.2 per- 
cent of value and maintenance at 2 percent 
of value. The estimate for utilities and heat 
is arbitrary, ranging from $20 a month for 
the $10,000 house to $35 for the $25,000 house 
and may vary according to climate. 

“It is nonetheless true,” the report con- 
cedes, “that many thousands of families with 
incomes of $7,000, $6,000, $5,000 and even 
less” have been buying houses priced at 
$12,000 and higher, 


EIGHT WAYS TO GO OVERBOARD 


Among “eight ways to go overboard” the 
conference study notes families have been 
using savings to make large downpayments, 
thus reducing mortgage expense, putting 
members of the family to work, spending 30 
percent or more of their income for housing, 
postponing repairs and “enjoying the ad- 
vantage of inflation.” 

“Obviously it is easier to amortize a 1947 
mortgage with 1957 dollars than with 1947 
dollars,“ the survey says. “There is no doubt 
inflation has been a major factor in holding 
down foreclosures. Deflation would be dis- 
astrous to the marginal house buyers.” 

Included in the National Housing Confer- 
ence survey were the cities of Baltimore, Dal- 
las, Detroit, Houston, Kansas City, Mo., Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, San Antonio, and Seattle. 

In northern cities, the median price of new 
low-cost homes was $12,500; in the South 
the median was $9,000. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of July 
5, 1957] 


INFLATION FEAR May Bar Cur In HOME 
PAYMENTS 


Government officials say there is a serious 
question whether the low downpayments 
permitted in the new housing bill will be 
ordered into effect even after President 
Eisenhower signs the measure, 

The housing agencies favor the liberalized 
terms on home loans insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration, it was reported, 
But some top administration advisers were 
said to oppose them for anti-inflationary 
reasons. 

Officially the FHA was silent. The bill 
authorizes—but does not direct—FHA com- 
missioner Norman P. Mason to reduce the 
downpayment to 3 percent on the first $10,000 
of an FHA-insured mortgage. 

Administration sources disclosed privately 
yesterday that some agencies now reviewing 
the bill find two grounds for opposition to 
the downpayment terms. 


FEAR INFLATIONARY SPIRAL 


These agencies argue that easier mortgage 
credit could add a little more spin to the 
inflationary spiral, and that some building 
has perked up recently without any help. 

The home builders are jittery, nevertheless, 
and are aware of the contrary sentiment 
in some Government quarters. President 
George S. Goodyear of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders issued a statement 
calling on President Eisenhower not only to 
sign the bill but to direct FHA to adopt the 
new terms. 

“There should be no delay in making these 
terms available to the many thousands of 
American families who have been squeezed 
out of the housing market because they could 
not afford the large downpayments under the 
old law,” he said. 

Lenders take the view generally that the 
bill could increase the demand for new hous- 
ing but would do very little to increase the 
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available supply of loan money. A spokes- 
man for the National Savings and Loan 
League predicted the bill will do little if 
anything to raise the level of mortgage lend- 
ing this year regardless of the final decision 
on downpayments. 


HANDS NOT FREE 


Mr. Mason does not have a free hand in 
making his decision. The bill directs him 
to take into consideration the effect on the 
national economy and on conditions in the 
home-building industry. 

This obliges him to consult with Federal 
Officials responsible for economic policy. 
From the President on down, the Officials 
are alarmed over the steady rise of prices 
and are opposed in principle to any Gov- 
ernment action that would intensify price 


pressures. 

Housing has been in a decline for 21 
months, but there are signs of improvement. 
New home starts, down to an annual rate of 
840,000 in February, rose to 990,000 in May, 

‘If, as Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
estimated earlier this week, housing starts 
hit a million-a-year rate in June the argu- 
ment for lower downpayments has lost some 
force. 


WISCONSIN ACTS TO SUPERVISE 
PENSION FUNDS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to report that my State is one 
of the first in the Union to act to regulate 
virtually all labor-management welfare 
funds, so as to prevent fraud and waste. 

Our very competent State insurance 
department has been given this responsi- 
bility, and we know it will discharge its 
role faithfully and well. 

Meanwhile, here in Washington, we of 
the Congress must still discharge our re- 
sponsibility, in turn, to provide for na- 
tional inspection and regulation, Our 
aim is to prevent not only corruption, but 
mismanagement which results in drain- 
ing away of funds from beneficiaries. 

I send to the desk an article on Wis- 
consin regulation as published in last 
Friday’s Janesville Gazette. I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
body of the Record. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE THIRD To Apopr Law GOVERNING 

PENSION FUNDS 

Mapison.—This State is about to estab- 
lish a new program of governmental super- 
vision and regulation of private economics 
affairs in a prospective law that will require 
State insurance department auditing of all 
employee welfare funds. 

Both houses of the legislature have en- 
dorsed, with strong votes, an agreed proposal 
of labor and management spokesmen that 
puts under State inspection virtually all of 
such welfare funds, whether administered 
jointly by employees and management, or 
separately by labor organizations or em- 
ployers. Is is expected that Gov. Vernon W. 
Thomson will approve the statute, when it is 
presented to him in about a fortnight. 

Such a regulatory system is not wholly 
new. New York and Washington now have 
such laws. But the Wisconsin program will 
have national interest, nevertheless, say offi- 
cials of the insurance department. 

PERIODIC EXAMINATIONS 

The bill requires periodical examination 
and authorizes the State agency to call for 
special information on organization, oper- 
ation, and other affairs. 

The examination function was handed to 
the insurance department because it has the 
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technical staff, already devoted to Insurance 
examinations, for the auditing of the assets 
and operations of such programs. Techni- 
cians are already engaged in the examination 
of companies to determine their ability to 
make the pledged benefit payments from 
income and reserves, it was pointed out. 

The legislature did not have precise esti- 
mates of the asset volume of welfare funds 
in Wisconsin, but-nationally such programs 
are calculated to have a worth of more than 
$33 billion. Thus the Wisconsin programs 
might have a worth of up to $1 billion, ac- 
cording to one business organization repre- 
sentative here. 


PROPOSED BY KOHLER 


The idea of State supervision of such 
funds was broached to the legislature 2 years 
ago in a message by former Gov. Walter J. 
Kohler, but struck up no interest. Im- 
petus to such legislation was given this year 
by some of the revelations by Congressional 
investigators of frauds in the management 
of such welfare funds in other parts of the 
country. Originally labor spokesmen in the 
legislature objected to such State regula- 
tion, but they withdrew their objections 
when legislators agreed to cover manage- 
ment funds as well as those run jointly or 
by labor organizations independently. 

Sponsoring legislators point to the Wis- 
consin-approved bill as an example of the 
ability and willingness of a State to take 
responsibility in such fields, and as proof 
that Federal intervention is not needed. Pro- 
posals for a Federal supervision law have 
been filed in the United States Congress. 

All Wisconsin welfare funds with more 
than 25 members or with annual incomes of 
more than $2,000 from investments would 
be covered by the new law. 

Its general purpose is to prevent the de- 
ception of beneficiaries as to the condition 
of such welfare funds, and to protect them 
against faulty or dishonest management, the 
sponsoring legislators said. ' 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT RE- 
LATIONS WITH WESTERN HEM- 
ISPHERE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as the 
1958 mutual security appropriations bill 
comes up for Senate action, I trust that 
my colleagues will take a close look—yes, 
a sympathetic look—at those of its pro- 
visions affecting our own Western Hem- 
isphere. 

Too often in the past we have tended 
to lose sight of the tremendous diplo- 
matic, military, economic, and technical 
challenges facing us right here in the 
New World, with our 20 sister Republics. 
We should not remember Latin America 
simply on Pan-American Day, April 14, 
or Columbus Day, October 12, as im- 
portant as those anniversaries are. 
MANY MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT UNITED STATES- 

LATIN RELATIONS 

Too often the other 363 days of the 
year there has been a tendency to under- 
estimate or even completely to misunder- 
stand our relations with these friendly 
countries. For example: 

First. Some few people tend to think of 
Latin America as relatively immune from 
the Communist peril—the peril which 
cost America 110,000 casualties and 33,- 
000 dead in far-off Korea. 

Actually, however, right in our own 
backyard, we have seen communism 
rise—and fortunately fall in Guate- 
mala; we have seen communism in Brit- 
ish Guiana, communism in Latin 
American trade unions, and elsewhere. 
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AVOID MEDDLING IN INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Second. Another mistake is that some 
Americans fail to appreciate the need for 
correct diplomatic relations with these 
proud, sensitive lands. 

These Americans seem to think that 
we can or should bully and interfere in 
internal Latin American politics. > 

They seem to think that we should 
become embroiled with this or that dis- 
sident exiled group, and should oppose 
some of the established governments 
there—Cuba, Venezuela, the Dominican 
Republic, for example, or other friendly 
governments. 

Actually, any such interference, any 
such meddling on our part, would be 
both intolerable and self-defeating. And 
it would be utterly contrary to our policy 
of a good neighbor. 

SOUND LETTER FROM ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

RUBOTTOM 


I should like to cite now extracts of a 
letter to me from Assistant Secretary of 
State Rubottom reiterating this matter 
of noninterference as our official policy. 
His message is, I believe, a brief but very 
good exposition of our historical United 
States position. 

His letter reads: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 24, 1957. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: I want to thank you 
for sending me, with your note of June 17, 
1957, a copy of your weekly newsletter dated 
the 13th. 

I was particularly interested in the item 
entitled “Dealing Fairly With Many Kinds 
of Governments.” The principle of non- 
intervention in the internal affairs of other 
countries is fundamental in our foreign pol- 
icy and is the only one which is consistent 
with the principle of equality of sovereign 
states as set forth in the Convention on 
Rights and Duties of States, which was rati- 
fied by the United States on June 29, 1934, 
and the additional protocol relative to non= 
intervention ratified July 15, 1937. 

Under these instruments, the 21 American 
Republics declared inadmissible the interven- 
tion of any one of them, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the internal or external affairs of 
any other. In the event of a breakdown of 
law and order in any country which affects 
the other nations of the continent, it be- 
comes their joint concern and they are 
pledged to consult with one another as to 
a common course of action. 

Secretary of State James F. Byrnes said on 
October 31, 1945: 

“The world system which we seek to cre- 
ate must be based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of nations. This does not 
mean that all nations are equal in power 
and influence any more than all men are 
equal in power and influence. But it does 
mean equal respect for the individuality of 
sovereignty of nations, large and small. N- 
tions, like individuals, should be equal be- 
fore the law. 

“That principle is the cornerstone of our 
inter-American system as it is of the U. N.“ 

Any deviation from these principles would 
not only violate our international commit- 
ments and solemn treaty obligations, but 
would have a devastating effect on our over- 
all relations with foreign countries. 

Your paper wisely says that we cannot 
expect to make over the world in our own 

We prize our national freedom and 
the individual freedom which our people 
enjoy under our own particular system of 
government, and believe other countries 
would be well advised to follow the same 
general system, but it is only by setting an 
example of unwavering rectitude and faith- 
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ful compliance with our international as 
well as our domestic obligations that we can 
expect other nations and peoples to see and 
appreciate the real value of our way of life 
and government. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. R. Rusorrom, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 


LOOSE ADVICE FROM SOME QUARTERS 


I trust that we will remember this 
sound United States position when and 
if we hear loose advice from some un- 
thinking quarters to break diplomatic 
relations with this or that country be- 
cause of some dispute, or some ill-consid- 
ered advice to give aid to some revolu- 
tionary exile group, or other unsound 
advice to mess in internal Latin affairs. 
LET NOT LEGISLATIVE BRANCH USURP EXECUTIVE 

RIGHTS 

Let us remember this fact always. It 
is the United States State Department 
which has the continuous responsibility, 
on behalf of our President, to conduct 
our diplomatic relations. Let us in the 
Congress not attempt to usurp that ex- 
ecutive function. 

For the Senate to give or withhold its 
advice and consent is a most impor- 
tant constitutional function, but it does 
not imply meddlesome or arbitrary in- 
terference with the day-to-day opera- 
tions of the State Department in the 
Latin American or any other area. 

Nor does the House of Representatives’ 
necessary right to share in control of the 
pursestrings give it the right to inter- 
ference in day-to-day executive func- 
tions. In effect, let each branch of 
Government fulfill its own responsibili- 
ties correctly an4 carefully. 

Now let me turn to a third phase of 
frequent misunderstanding or lack of 
comprehension concerning the Western 
Hemisphere. 

MILITARY SIGNIFICANCE OF LATIN AMERICA 


Third. There are those Americans 
who fail to realize the military signifi- 
cance of Latin America—the impor- 
tance of its naval and air patrols in di- 
rect defense of the hemisphere, of its 
limited but significant ground forces, its 
guided missile tracking facilities, the im- 
portance of the Panama Canal, and oth- 
er New World defense facilities. 

All of these military resources are 
strengthened by virtue of the Inter- 
American Defense Board, which I have 
commented upon separately today. 

MY PAST COMMENTS ON INTER-AMERICAN 

RELATIONS 

I have tried, over a period of time, 
to highlight some of our principal mili- 
tary, raw material, and mineral prob- 
lems with various countries. 

Last Saturday, for example, I stressed 
the issue of the need for continued 
United States oil imports from Venezue- 
la. I did so, not in the primary inter- 
est of Venezuela, although I am glad 
of the friendship between our two coun- 
tries; rather, I did so in the primary in- 
terest of our own United States which 
needs oil for civilian industry and for our 
military services. 

In today’s July 15 issue of the Journal 
of Commerce, side by side, appeared two 
articles. One is entitled WEY Warns 
Against Oil Import Bars.” It describes 
my efforts in opposition to arbitrary re- 
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strictions against Venezuelan oil im- 


ports. 

Another article is a continuation of a 
piece from page 1, which describes Amer- 
ica’s continued and increasing depend- 
ence on overseas oil imports. 

There follows now the text of this 
article by Mr. Louis Bley in the Journal 
of Commerce: 

OIL NEEDS OF UNITED STATES To RISE SHARPLY 
(By Louis Bley) 

The United States will need all of. the 
Western Hemisphere’s surplus oil produc- 
tion—and then some—to meet its petro- 
leum requirements in 1965. 

This is the conclusion of a petroleum econ- 
omist in close touch with developments in 
the industry. It is generally recognized by 
officials in many oil companies. 

MAJOR IMPACT ON TRADE 

And since oil now accounts for some 40 
percent of world trade, it will have a major 
impact on the 10-year trade and shipping 
outlook. 

The prediction is that United States oil 
needs in 10 years will far outstrip the sub- 
stantial production rise forecast for the 
Western Hemisphere. This includes reason- 
able evaluation of the expected rise in pro- 
duction in Latin America, the United States, 
and Canada, 

It will mean three things: 

1. The Western Hemisphere—and espe- 
cially the United States—will become an oil- 
deficit area, forced to import about 500,000 
barrels a day from the Eastern Hemisphere, 
specifically the Middle East. 

2. Western Europe, whose oll consumption, 
is growing at a greater rate than ours, will 
import only insignificant quantities of crude 
oll and fuels from the West. The Caribbean 
is currently supplying Europe with nearly 
$600 million worth of crude and oil products 
annually. 

3. Any moves made by the United States 
to hold down the flow of imports will be 
reflected in prices rather than curbs. The 
development of United States fuel needs can 
not be quenched by import controls, It can 
only be rendered more costly to satisfy. 

Here is the economist's 1965 oil forecast of 
supply and demand for Western Hemisphere: 

The United States will need 12.9 million 
barrels of oil daily, against a domestic sup- 
ply of 9.7 million, for a net deficit of 3.2 
million. 

Canada will need 1.3 million barrels daily, 
against a home supply of 1.4 million, for a 
net surplus of 100,000 barrels a day. 

The rest of the Western Hemisphere de- 
mands in 1965 will thus amount to 16.7 mil- 
lion barrels daily, an area supply 
of 16.2 million—for an overall deficit of 
500,000 barrels a day. 

To the extent that some Caribbean crude 
or products may be exported to Europe, the 
Western Hemisphere’s net oil deficit would 
rise. And greater imports from the Eastern 
Hemisphere would then be needed to bridge 
the widened imbalance. 

Here is the forecast for the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere’s 1965 supply and demand position: 

Western Europe: 4.8 million barrel-a-day 
needs, against supply of 400,000, for a deficit 
of 4.4 million daily. 

Middle East: 700,000 barrels a day require- 
ments, compared with a supply of 7.5 million, 
for a surplus of 6.8 million a day. 

Rest of the Eastern Hemisphere: 3.2 mil- 
lion barrels daily demand, against 13 mil- 
lion production, for a 1.9 million barrel 
daily deficit. 

NET SURPLUS FORESEEN 

The Eastern Hemisphere’s 8.7 million bar- 
Tel daily requirements would be surpassed 
by 9.2 million barrels daily supply. This 
would result in a net surplus for the area of 
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500,000 barrels a day, the amount that would 
be needed in the West. 

Last year the United States produced less 
than 7.2 million barrels of crude oil daily. 
The 9.7 million here forecast for 1965 is some 
200,000 barrels higher than a recent Chase 
Manhattan Bank estimate for 1966. It repre- 
sents a potential peak domestic output which 
might be held for a few years before the 
likely decline would set in. 

The 12.9 million barrels a day United 
States 1956 requirements are more than 3 
million barrels over last year. They compare 
with an estimate of almost 13 million bar- 
rels per day made Friday by Ed Warren, 
senior vice president, the First National City 
Bank of New York. 

EXPORTS TO EUROPE 

In 1956, Latin American exports to West- 
ern Europe—mostly shipments from the 
Caribbean (Venezuela and Netherlands West 
Indies)—amounted to some 250,000 barrels 
per day of crude oil and 305,000 barrels daily 
of oil products, mostly industrial fuel oil and 
diesel fuel. 

Computed at a rounded off f. o. b. price of 
$2.50 for crude and $3 for products, this comes 
to $625,000 a day for crude exports and $915,- 
000 a day for oil products. 

Thus more than $560 million of annual 
Western Hemisphere-European oil trade will 
be eliminated to be replaced ultimately by 
supplies from the Middle East. 


In other words, we will need far more, 
rather than less, foreign oil in time to 
come. 

VENEZUELA OIL, IRON ORE NECESSARY FOR 
Ñ DEFENSE 

We do not have a mutual-assistance 
agreement with Venezuela, although we 
have enjoyed excellent military cooper- 
tion with her. And I am sure that every- 
one would agree that the oil which we 
import from Venezuela or the iron ore 
which we get from there represent cru- 
cial components of our national defense. 

But Venezuela is not the only country 
on which we are heavily reliant for mili- 
tary needs, 

ROLES OF PANAMA, COLOMBIA 


I need heardly reiterate the impor- 
tance of the Panama Canal—to which I 
made reference the other day on the 
fioor of the Senate. 

And the other countries of the hemi- 
sphere, while they may not all be power- 
ful, they may not be vast in population 
or area or resources, they may not have 
huge forces to commit to Western Hemi- 
sphere defense, still, can play a role and 
are willing to play a defense role for the 
common good. 

As a case in point, I cite the valiant 
achievements of the Colombian troops 
which served with distinction in Korea. 

These, then, are but a few instances 
of the need for a common defense effort. 
DON’T PERMIT “DIVIDE AND CONQUER” TACTIC 

AGAINST US 

These facts underline why we cannot 
allow anyone to follow the classic tech- 
nique of “divide and conquer.” 

We must not permit our Kremlin 
enemies to divide and conquer the West- 
ern Hemisphere, 

Nor must we permit those of our 
friends who inadvertently want to divide 
us from some of the Latin American 
lands to be successful in their efforts. 
These friends do not intend to harm our 
country. They love this country, as do 
all of us. But, inadvertently, unknow- 
ingly, and, I must say, somewhat blindly, 
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they recommend destructive policies 
which, as I said earlier today, in the 
Senate, tend to divide us from our 
friends, cause splinters to form which 
irritate and injure. 

Wherever there are disputes within 
this hemisphere, I say, let us work them 
out within the Organization of American 
States, and by a bilateral basis, as may 
be necessary. 

But let us not tear assunder the whole 
fabric of inter-American cooperation. 
Let us not “go off the deep end” in our 
desire to clear up any specific dispute. 

But now let us see how our military 
cooperation works, very specifically. 

OUR 12 MUTUAL-ASSISTANCE AGREEMENTS 


Since 1951, the United States has 
wisely signed 12 mutual-assistance agree- 
ments with a dozen of our sister Repub- 
lics of the New World. These agree- 
ments enable us to help these countries 
defend themselves and share in the com- 
mon defense. We have signed these 
agreements with Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Peru, and Uruguay. 

Remember, too, that these agreements 
were signed pursuant to the law we our- 
selves enacted—the Mutual Assistance 
Act of 1951. They were signed because 
officials of the United States, including 
military officers, who had surveyed the 
local situations, determined that each 
of these respective countries could and 
would contribute to the common defense. 

I see no reason to dispute the sound 
judgement of the military men who de- 
termined the necessity for these agree- 
ments. 

I see no reason to scoff—as some people 
unfortunately do—at our military lead- 
ers’ work, or assume that they did not 
know what they were doing. 

These various countries—small or 
large—do not lightly take the commit- 
ments under the mutual-assistance 
agreement, and we, in turn, should not 
lightly take their commitments, or our 
own commitments to them. 

BRAZIL OR DOMINICAN REPUBLIC—LARGE OR 
SMALL—TAKE PLEDGES SERIOUSLY 

Just because we have signed agree- 
ments with countries which are rela- 
tively small in population or in area, does 
not depreciate the value of the agree- 
ment. 

Brazil, for example, is the largest 
country on the South American Contin- 
ent, larger than the continental United 
States, with 3.288 million square miles, 
and a population of over 53 million. 

By contrast, close by in the Caribbean, 
the Dominican Republic, occupying the 
eastern part of the island discovered by 
Columbus, has but 19,300 square miles. 
It has a population of around 2,200,000. 
But it regards its responsibilities no less 
significantly than do our friends of Brazil 
of any of the other larger American 
States. 

The same is true with our friends of 
Cuba, a nation of 44,200 square miles, 
and a little under 6 million population; or 
relatively small Nicaragua or Honduras. 

_ When we signed agreements with these 
countries, we meant what we said and 
＋ N that they meant what they said, 
as well. 
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MUTUAL-DEFENSE AGREEMENT WITH 
DOMINICANS 

Our mutual-assistance agreement with 
the Dominican Republic begins: 

The Governments of the United States of 
America and of the Dominican Republic, in 
accordance with the commitment which they 
made in the Inter-American Treaty of Mu- 
tual Assistance and in other international 
instruments to assist any American State 
that is the victim of an armed attack and 
to act jointly in the common defense and in 
the maintenance of the peace and security 
of the American Continents, 


This agreement was signed on March 
6, 1953, in Washington. It entered into 
force on June 10, 1953. 

It is not a mere scrap of paper. 

MUTUAL-DEFPENSE AGREEMENT WITH CUBANS 


Our mutual-assistance agreement with 
Cuba begins: 

Conscious of their pledges under the In- 
ter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance and other international instruments 
to assist any American State subjected to 
an armed attack and to act together for 
the common defense and for the mainten- 
ance of peace and security of the Western 
Hemisphere, 


This agreement was signed in Habana 
on March 7, 1913, and entered into force 
the same day. 

Yet, there are those Americans who 
seem to want to abrogate these and other 
agreements. There are those who would 
ignore this fact: If once we were to start 
the dangerous pattern of violating or 
canceling an agreement simply because 
we had some differences with a govern- 
ment, we could start a pattern which 
would have the most serious worldwide 
repercussions for us. 

REDS WOULD LIKE TO SEE AGREEMENTS 
ABROGATED 

The Soviet Union would be delighted 
to exploit such a situation. 

It would be delighted to see our net- 
work of worldwide mutual-assistance 
agreements disintegrated. It would be 
delighted to see us cause a wide-open 
split in the work of the Inter-American 
Defense Board. 

The Kremlin would love to stir things 
up in Latin America still more, as I am 
sure our Central Intelligence Agency is 
well aware. 

CARIBBEAN AREA—A HOTBED OF RED INTRIGUE 


Remember, Communist infiltration of 
trade-union movements has been ramp- 
ant. The Caribbean area has long been 
a hotbed of Communist intrigue. 

There has long been in this area, too, 
groups of armed mercenaries, revolu- 
tionaries available for hire—individuals 
ready, willing, and eager to work with 
the forces of international communism 
for the purpose of subverting an inde- 
pendent, religious country which is anti- 
Communist. 

Countries adjacent to us would nat- 
urally be ideal target areas for the Reds 
to take over, as centers for espionage 
against us. We learned that when the 
Reds took over Guatemala and when the 
so-called People’s Progressive Party 
temporarily took over British Guiana. 

Current instability on the island of 
Haiti—another land with which we have 
a mutual-assistance agreement—makes 
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it especially ripe for Communist in- 
trigue. 
These are facts which we cannot ig- 
nore. 
HELP, DO NOT HINDER, OUR MILITARY 


That is why I say we must strengthen 
the hands of those who are seeking to 
strengthen the shield of Western Hemi- 
sphere defense. 

We must help the Inter-American De- 
fense Board to be still more effective. 
We must help our United States delega- 
tion to the Board to carry out its mis- 
sion. 

Our United States delegation to the 
Board is headed by Maj. Gen. J. H. 
Trapnell, Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Operations—International Affairs, 
Department of the Army. He reports 
through the chain of command to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff in turn are 
responsible for the military protection of 
this Republic. 

CONCLUSION 


I do not say that military cooperation 
is the only test of relations between 
countries. Obviously, it is not. Yet, it 
is one of many important tests in this 
age, when our very survival is at stake. 

I trust, therefore, that we will bear 
facts such as the above in mind when 
the Latin American phases of the 1958 
mutual security appropriation bill comes 
up for study in the Senate. 

These, like other phases of the bill, are 
in our own self-interest, our enlightened 
self-interest as a nation. 

America is the torchbearer of freedom 
in the world. Let us continue to raise 
a standard to which the wise and honest 
may repair. That means setting a fine 
example; it does not mean meddling, 


THE WEBER BASIN WATER CON- 
7 SERVANCY DISTRICT 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, here 
in the humid East, the acquisition of a 
new water supply by a community or a 
group of communities is not much of a 
news item. Usually the community 
merely has to build a small diversion 
dam on a nearby stream and a reason- 
ably small storage reservoir. Such a 
project frequently can be financed with- 
out bonding. 

This is not the case out in the semi- 
arid West. Most communities there 
have utilized the normally meager, near- 
by sources of water, and now are obliged 
to bring in water from great distances 
and frequently at heavy expense. 

In many parts of the West, annual 
precipitation is only a third or less of 
the national average of 30 inches of 
moisture a year. Much of this western 
moisture is precipitated in the winter, 
in the form of snow. Hence, streams 
are not a dependable source of year- 
round water, unless spring floods are 
trapped by storage and utilized 
throughout the dry season. 

Consequently, the acquisition of a new 
or supplementary water supply is head- 
line news in the mountain-desert coun- 
try. Such headlines have been appear- 
ing throughout the Weber Basin in Utah 
in recent days, as the first water was 
delivered to communities in Davis 
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County from the half-completed Weber 
Basin reclamation project, authorized by 
Congress in 1949. 

This spate of headlines was charac- 
terized in a recent editorial of the Ogden 
(Utah) Standard-Examiner as “Glorious 
Water News.” And it is glorious news to 
report that life-giving water is flowing 
from the storage reservoirs into com- 
munity culinary water systems and into 
agricultural canal networks in the semi- 
arid West. I request unanimous con- 
sent to introduce into the Recorp at this 
point the Standard-Examiner's editorial 
recognizing this memorable event. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GLORIOUS WATER NEWS 

About the most glorious news that can 
be written about a community out here in 
the semiarid West is the news that the com- 
munity has been supplied with a new and 
abundant source of water for farm, house- 
hold, and industrial use. 

Such news has just been written and 
printed under big headlines, not about one 
community, but about several in Weber and 
Davis Counties, as a result of stored water 
gushing from the new Wanship Dam to fiow 
through the new waterways, including the 
purification works to supply consumers over 
a wide area. 

All of the citizens served by the Weber 
Basin Water Conservancy District, includ- 
ing Ogden, which is one of the larger sub- 
scribers, are entitled to rejoice over the deliv- 
ery of the new water supplies which permit 
the communities to advance with their ex- 
pected growth without worries as to where 
the water is to come from to serve the in- 
creased population and expanded industries. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr President, in the 
brief time I have available, I wish to 
point out what the residents of these 
communities had to do to obtain delivery 
of this water. 

In the first place, they had to recog- 
nize in the 1940’s the long-range need of 
water and take steps to augment their 
present supplies, The tremendous size 
of the problem was quickly apparent, 
and these far-sighted local officials called 
upon State and Federal agencies for 
assistance. Many groups began talking 
up the importance of water requirements 
in the coming half century, and actively 
supporting planning efforts. 

These groups included the Ogden 
Chamber of Commerce, the Associated 
Civic Clubs of Northern Utah, the Davis 
County Water Users Association, the 
Weber County Water Users Association, 
the Davis-Weber Counties Municipal 
Water Development Association, the 
Weber and Davis County Commissions 
and other groups. 

After extensive investigation, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation recommended that 
the municipalities join with the agricul- 
tural interests of the area in completely 
developing the water potential of the 
Weber River, the largest stream in the 
area. This survey work produced the 
plans for the largest reclamation project 
ever proposed in the State of Utah. 
Total cost of the project was estimated 
at $70 million. The municipalities and 
farmers in the area were told they must 
be prepared to repay $60 million of this 
investment, as well as finance water dis- 
tribution facilities. Such a requirement 
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at first appeared of staggering size to an 
area which today has a population of 
only 143,000. 

However, the people of the Weber 
Basin became sold on the necessity for, 
and the ultimate economy of, this pro- 
posed undertaking and the required local 
support was given to an authorization 
bill which I first introduced into Con- 
gress on February 9, 1948. 

After some stenuous efforts, a bill 
Was approved by the Congress and 
signed by the President on August 29, 
1949. 

The people of the area promptly or- 
ganized the Weber Basin Water Con- 
servancy District, a State legal entity 
that was authorized to levy taxes and en- 
ter into formal repayment contracts with 
the Federal Government. On December 
12, 1952, this organization contracted to 
repay the Federal Government $60 mil- 
lion over the amortization period, much 
of it with interest. At that time, this 
was the largest repayment contract en- 
tered into under the reclamation pro- 
gram. Construction of the project was 
launched in December 1952 and major 
units were completed early this year. 

Meanwhile, the conservancy district 
exhibited in 1956 the courage and busi- 
ness soundness required to successfully 
finance $5,400,000 in general obligation 
bonds to build the facilities required to 
treat and deliver the municipal water 
produced in the big comprehensive proj- 
ect. Some 40,000 acre-feet of water will 
be provided annually by this project for 
municipal and industrial use by 21 com- 
munities and 3 permanent military bases. 

This is only a part of the background 
story of the Weber Basin project. On 
future occasions, I will review other 
aspects of this impressive comprehensive 
water resource development project, 
which has many other important public 
benefits. 

At this time, however, I wish to salute 
the officials of the municipalities, the 
counties, and the public organizations 
involved in the Weber Basin. They have 
shown the vision, the courage, and the 
persistence required to develop water in 
a semiarid area. I commend these 
hard-working, never-say-die people, 
with whom I have been so closely asso- 
ciated since 1946, and I believe that the 
Federal Government will always be 
proud of the part it has played in making 
this achievement possible. 


RECENT DIVIDED SUPREME COURT 
DECISIONS ON SUBJECTS OF MA- 
JOR NATIONAL CONCERN 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
recent divided Supreme Court decisions 
on subjects of major national concern 
has led to considerable public confusion 
and a searching new study of our high- 
est Court and its decisions. 

By recognizing this confusion and con- 
cern, and acknowledging that the 
searchlight of public opinion has been 
focused upon the Supreme Court, I am 
not being critical of the Court as an in- 
stitution nor admitting that there has 
been any weakening of public support 
for it as our highest tribunal. 
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Regardless of what personal opinion 
we may hold of the Court or its decisions, 
it is still the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and merits the deepest respect of 
all the people as one of the great depart- 
ments of government. 

The Court is a democratic institution, 
and even though we appoint the Federal 
judges to serve for their lifetime, we as 
citizens and members of our republican 
form of government retain an interest in 
the functioning of the Court. 

For this reason, it is wholly proper for 
Members of Congress, the citizenry, the 
bar associations, and the press of this 
country to analyze and comment upon 
the decisions of the Supreme Court that 
may reflect a new trend in basic deci- 
sions on important public questions. As 
a former jurist and a member of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, I welcome 
such analysis of our Supreme Court and 
the nature of its many decisions. Such 
an inquiry, if conducted with respect for 
the Court as an institution, certainly 
contributes to the stability of our demo- 
cratic processes and to the passage of 
complementary corrective legislation, 
the need for which may have been shown 
by judicial interpretation of existing 
laws enacted by the Congress. 

In this current analysis of our Su- 
preme Court, I am pleased that the ma- 
jor newspapers of my home State have 
shown an active interest in this subject. 
Frequently, we in the interior of the 
country are criticized as being less aware 
of these national crosscurrents than are 
the residents of the great metropolitan 
areas here in the East and Widwest. 
However, I believe that serious reading 
of our major newspapers will dispel that 
myth for anyone who approaches the 
task objectively. 

This past week, two of the Utah daily 
newspapers carried editorials on the sub- 
ject of the recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions. Both editorials are well written 
and make a contribution of serious, 
grassroots thought to this subject of 
widespread concern. 

In view of the importance of this gen- 
eral subject, I request unanimous con- 
sent to introduce these editorials from 
Utah newspapers into the Recor at this 
point as a contribution to the continuing 
need for analysis of the results of recent 
Supreme Court decisions. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune of June 28, 
1957 


HicH Counr Decisions Harp To RECONCILE 


When lawyers and judges are as widely 
and sharply divided as they are on the series 
of decisions handed down by the United 
States Supreme Court preparatory to wind- 
ing up its current term it would be sur- 
prising if laymen did not feel throughly 
confused. 

If the Court was operating in the policy- 
making legislative field, which it is supposed 
to shun but which critics say it has invaded 
to an unprecedented degree, the 180-degree 
divergence of views would be easier to recon- 
cile. For Americans have long accepted the 
idea that intelligent, reasonable, and in- 
formed men can in all sincerity hold 
extremely different views in ideological 
matters. 
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But the layman has also been conditioned 
to the idea that in the law there are verities 
(based upon principles and precedent) 
which preclude one competent legal mind 
from seeing black where an equally com- 
petent mind sees pure white. 

But that comforting idea is being badly 
shaken by the recent decisions and the re- 
percussions they are arousing. 

One year ago, for example, the Supreme 

Court upheld the conviction of two women 
charged with killing their husbands, ruling 
that military court trials of civilians 
charged with capital offenses overseas were 
constitutional. This June the Court held 
that such trials are unconstitutional. There 
were changes in the makeup of the Court 
during the year but the same Constitution 
was applied to both cases. 
In the Du Pont case decision prevailing 
and dissenting Justices were about as far 
apart, both as to their appraisal of evidence 
and points of law, as a conservative and a 
liberal Senator could be on a controversial 
piece of legislation. 

The majority found the evidence sufficient 
to sustain the Government's case, The dis- 
senters and the trial judge found it wholly 
insufficient. The dissenters concluded that 
the Clayton Act, under which the case was 
brought, did not prohibit vertical stock ac- 
quisitions (where one company buys stock 
in another company not a competitor) but 
only to horizontal acquisitions (where one 
company buys stock in a competitor com- 
pany). This interpretation rested in part 
on past decisions and in part on the fact 
that the Congress amended the act to cover 
vertical acquisitions in 1950. 

But the majority reached the contrary 
conclusion that the prohibition against ver- 
tical” acquisitions extended to stock pur- 
chases forty-odd years ago and to a case 
brought in 1949, a year before the act was 
amended. 

The decision freeing 5 California Com- 
munist Party members and directing re- 
trials for 9 others turned on such mat- 
ters as sufficiency of evidence, instructions 
to the jury and the meaning of the word 
ar ” in the Smith Act. Certainly no 
one but a lawyer or a judge thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the details of the case 
could have a valid opinion on such issues as 
the evidence or the jury instructions. But 
the majority's interpretation of the word 
“organize” struck many people, including 
lawyers and one Supreme Court Justice, as 
being unreasonably “narrow.” 

It is dificult to believe that Representative 
Smirn, the author of the act, or its Con- 
gressional supporters intended the mean- 
ing given to the word by the majority— 
that organization of a conspiracy to advo- 
cate overthrow of the Government by force 
or violence ends with the initial step of form- 
ing an organization. Surely the Congres- 
sional majority which passed the act did 
not intend to make it a crime to plant a 
seditious seed in 1945 and not make it a 
crime to cultivate, tend and seek to multi- 
ply the crop springing from that seed in 1951 
(after expiration of the 3-year statute of 
limitations). The public hears too much 
about “organizers” working for movements 
and associations formed years ago to associ- 
ate the term only with birth or rebirth in 
the case of the Communist Party. 

But the confusion arising from the de- 
cisions and the Court dissents is intensified 
by the outside repercussions. 

The head of the National Association of 
Attorneys General declaims that the Consti- 
tution is “being tortured out of all rational 
historical proportions.” Another participant 
in the same convention brands that asser- 
tion as an “angry, unwarranted and hysteri- 
cal attack on the Court.” 
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Reputable lawyers assert that the decision 
in one of the civil-rights cases will open the 
secret files of the FBI to seditious conspir- 
ators and other types of law violators and 
make their detection and prosecution next 
to impossible. President Eisenhower was re- 

y infuriated by this protective blanket 
which the Court threw over so-called civil 
rights. Two southern Senators have pro- 
posed a constitutional amendment to require 
reconfirmation of Supreme Court Justices 
every 4 years. This would most assuredly 
toss the Justices into a cauldron of political 
pressures if they are not now in the political 
arena—and set up a political counterbal- 
ance if they are. 

All this is not a layman’s attempt to prove 
that the Supreme Court has been wrong 
in its most recent decisions. It might be 
“right as rain.” But the confusing fact re- 
mains that if it is right now, it has been 
wrong in the past, unless the idea is accept- 
ed that legal interpretation, like legislative 
policy, should and must accommodate itself 
to changing times, conditions and view- 
points. In any event the hue and cry for 
retaining the legal “verities”; for curbing 
the powers of the Court to break with the 
past and precedent; to prevent it from re- 
interpreting the Constitution and the laws 
is rising to a level which the Nation has not 
experienced since the days of the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's Court-packing proposal. 


{From the Salt Lake City Deseret News of 
June 24, 1957] 


New, SENSIBLE VOICE on SECURITY 


The long-awaited report released Sunday 
by the Commission on Government Security 
could not have come at a better time. 

Recent decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court on security cases have thrown 
the country into confusion. The FBI, the 
courts, Congressional committees all have 
been challenged in their handling of security 
matters. Anticourt reaction has been sharp 
and specific. The ground has been laid for 
a hot political fight over security that could 
do the country considerable harm. 

Into this picture, the Commission on Goy- 
ernment Security has now interjected a re- 
port that is thoughtful, calm, and construc- 
tive. It does not deal with all the questions 
the Supreme Court has raised, but it deals 
with some of them. It does so in a way that 
should lead to fair compromises between the 
two demanding goals of public safety and 
individual rights. 

The Commission was appointed almost 2 
years ago under chairmanship of Loyd 
Wright, former president of the American 
Bar Association. Its 12 members include 
Members of Congress, key executive depart- 
ment officials, and leaders in educational and 
legal fields. 

Some of its basic recommendations are: 

1. Creation of a Central Security Office 
within the executive branch to screen new 
and present employees. This office would 
(1) cut down delays in security decisions that 
now run a year or more, (2) provide an ave- 
nue of appeal on loyalty cases, (3) correlate 
the security requirements of the many Gov- 
ernment agencies, eliminating a great deal 
of duplication and confusion, and saving an 
estimated “millions of dollars” a year. 

2. Consolidate Department of Defense se- 
curity programs so that a plant working on 
separate contracts for Army, Navy, and Air 
Force could follow a single set of security 
regulations instead of two or three. 

8. Distinguish disloyalty from other kinds 
of security risks. The much-criticized num- 
bers game stemmed from lumping the man 
who was given to talking in his cups, and 
was therefore a security risk, in the same 
category as the man who was a security risk 
because of disloyalty. The Commission rec- 
ommends that the Central Security Office 
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handle disloyalty cases and that others be 
handled as general matters of job suitability. 
This would appear to be a sensible solution, 
so long as the drunk or the pervert is still 
recognized as a security risk and no bars are 
let down. 

4. Persons accused of disloyalty should 
have the right to confront and cross-examine 
the witnesses against them, whenever it may 
be done without harm to the national secu- 
rity. This exception is extremely important. 
In elaborating it, the Commission makes it 
clear that secret Government security agents 
should not be identified, thereby destroying 
their usefulness. For the same reason, FBI 
files and other documents should have the 
same protection, the recent Supreme Court 
ruling notwithstanding. 

5. Overclassification of Government docu- 
ments can be a threat to the Nation when it 
retards the free flow of information on which 
progress depends. Therefore, the Commis- 
sion recommends abolishing the “confiden- 
tial” classification of documents, leaving only 
“secret” and top secret.” But it also recom- 
mends vigorous prosecution of persons out- 
side of Government who willfully disclose 
such information. 

6. Stronger security programs should be 
set up to govern seaports and airports, in- 
cluding screening of all civilian crewmen on 
international flights. 

7. The control of visas, except those for 
diplomatic and official passports, should be 
under the Department of Justice instead of 
the Department of State. This makes sense. 
Control of travel, such as banning newsmen 
from Red China, is justifiable for security 
reasons but not as an instrument of foreign 
policy. 

In all its recommendations, the Commis- 
sion followed this principle: Safeguarding 
the rights of the individual is a vital part of 
a security program, because public confi- 
dence in the fairness of the Government is 
the most important security factor of all. 

The Commission has done a remarkable job 
of following that principle without weaken- 
ing in any way our protection against the 
disloyal. Congress should give its recom- 
mendations careful, sympathetic, and non- 
political consideration, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, if there is 
no further morning business, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Fulbright McNamara 
Allott Goldwater Monroney 
Barrett Gore Morse 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Bennett Hickenlooper Murray 
Bible 11 Neuberger 
Bricker Holland O'Mahoney 
Bush Humphrey Potter 
Butler Ives 

Jackson Robertson 
Capehart Jenner Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Carroll Johnston, S. C. Scott 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Smathers 
Case,S.Dak. Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Chavez err Smith, N. J. 
Church Knowland Spar! 
Cooper Kuchel Stennis 
Cotton Langer Symington 
Curtis Lausche e 
Dirksen Thurmond 
Do Magnuson 0 
Dworshak Malone Watkins 
East land iley 
Ervin Martin tg ye ‘borough 

. ar! 

Flanders McClellan 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN 
WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN 
THE NIAGARA RIVER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed, and the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2406) to authorize the construction of 
certain works of improvement in the 
Niagara River for power and other pur- 
poses, 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Know tanp that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means of 
further securing and protecting the civil 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND] that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of H. R. 6127, the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957. 

Mr. McNAMARA, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
shall address myself to the civil-rights 
matter only briefly today. I expect to 
speak in more detail after the Senate has 
voted on Tuesday to consider the civil- 
rights bill. 

My colleagues may recall that last 
Thursday I sent to the President a tele- 
gram urging him immediately to stifle 
the many reports of attempted com- 
promise on this bill. I asked him to re- 
affirm publicly his strong support of the 
proposed legislation, which has already 
passed the House with such overwhelm- 
ing confirmation. As yet, I have not 
been favored with a reply from the Presi- 
dent—either directly or through the pub- 
lic statement which I requested. 

We are informed through the minority 
leader, who has met with the President, 
that the President is standing firm. With 
all due respect to the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, however, I think this is 
a matter of such great importance that 
the people are entitled to hear directly 
from the President, 

We are also told on this floor that 
any talk of compromise is premature and 
inaccurate. The distinguished majority 
leader informs us that he does not know 
of any participants on either side who 
are talking in terms of compromise. 

I have no reason to doubt the state- 
ment of the majority leader. I am some- 
what surprised, however, that the major- 
ity leader, who is usually so remarkably 
attuned to the official and unofficial 
activities of the Senate, has thus far 
been spared the compromise chatter 
which is certainly in evidence. 

Those of us on both sides of the aisle 
who support the proposed legislation, 
word by word and section by section, are 
confident that the compromise talk is 
just one sided. That is not to say that 
there is no room for compromise in the 
legislative process. 
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But, Mr. President, the civil-rights bill 
is not even before the Senate for debate 
on its merits. 

What is behind this talk of compro- 
mise? It is obvious to me that the prin- 
cipal motive of the compromise seekers 
is to “gut” this bill of any effectiveness, 
However, we know that the diehard op- 
ponents of this proposed legislation will 
vote against it—even if it is stripped 
down to the enacting clause by com- 
promising amendments. 

And the weapon they use is again “king 
filibuster.” Their compromise feelers 
amount to proposals of appeasement—of 
surrender even before parliamentary de- 
bate begins—exacted by the threat that 
the debate will never end. 

We are presented, in effect, with an 
ultimatum. The ultimatum is that the 
terms of the surrender must be written 
into amendments and agreed to now. 

Obviously, the debate on the motion 
to take up the bill has been prolonged 
precisely for the purpose of prevailing 
on the majority—who favor a meaning- 
ful civil-rights bill—to accept the terms 
of its filibustering opponents or their go- 
betweens. 

There was no need for the opponents 
of this bill to waste their lengthy and 
tediously prepared arguments on the 
merits of the bill even before the bill was 
before the Senate. In fact, this must 
appear to an outsider to be senseless 
strategy—as senseless as a lawyer detail- 
ing his defense even before the trial be- 
gins. But we know that the strategy is 
not senseless. 

We know that they have cunningly 
planned every step, that while this de- 
bate continues we are permitted an oc- 
casional peek at their ultimate weapon— 
the filibuster. This is the weapon that 
the Senate must bury forever. Until it 
does, the Senate is only a parody of ma- 
jority rule. 

To allow the fresh air of a debate con- 
ducted under the terms of ultimate de- 
cision by majority rule to enter the 
Senate Chamber, the Senate and the 
American people need a decisive defeat 
of the filibuster. 

When that happens there will be a 
new day of democracy. 

No longer will the energies of some 
of our otherwise great Senators be de- 
voted to making the Senate ring with 
negative arguments and extravagant 
statements. 

No longer will we hear unworkable 
proposals for a national referendum— 
which would bind no one and in which 
many citizens could not participate. 

No longer will we hear claims that the 
Constitution demands a jury trial for 
contempt prosecutions, when in fact the 
Supreme Court has many times ruled to 
the contrary. 

No longer will we hear moderate leg- 
islation attacked as creating an Amer- 
ican Gestapo state. 

I agree with the opponents of this 
proposed legislation that to pass the 
pending bill has a significance far be- 
yond its terms. 

But our explanations of this signifi- 
cance differ. 

If Congress can enact the first civil- 
rights bill in almost 90 years, and the 
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Senate filibuster can be broken, the 
power of civil-rights obstructionists will 
be on the way out. 

A new era may dawn in the Nation 
and in the South. 

Instead of Congressional manifestos 
against school integration—Congres- 
sional invective against the Negro’s right 
to vote, and all the other destructive 
and negative efforts, we may see for the 
first time real cooperation between the 
North and South to improve race rela- 
tions in the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I am glad to yield 
to my distinguished colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First, may I congrat- 
ulate the Senator from Michigan for his 
very able and forthright statement. In 
our fellowship with the Senator from 
Michigan we have all recognized the 
fact that he both acts and talks without 
bluff and without guff. His statement 
this morning bears out our knowledge 
of him. 

I was impressed, as I always am, with 
the statement of the Senator from Michi- 
gan that the present civil-rights bill is 
a moderate bill. Is is not true that this 
civil-rights bill does not include any anti- 
lynching features? 

Mr. MCNAMARA. It certainly is. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Although in years 
past antilynching bills have been de- 
bated, and upon occasion nearly passed 
by the Senate, 

Mr. McNAMARA. The Senator is 
correct, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
this bill does not include any Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act? 

Mr. McNAMARA. That is most cer- 
tainly true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Although 10 years 
ago that was sought. I believe the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez] led the fight for such a 
bill in the senatorial sessions of 1946. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I am sure that is 
true, according to the RECORD. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, the Recorp will 
show that 48 of the 96 Senators voted 
for FEPC on that occasion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But such a provision 
is not included in the present bill? 

Mr. McNAMARA. No; it is not. 
Furthermore, there is no demand in 
the present bill for the enforcement of 
the provisions of the Constitution which 
require a reduction in the representation 
in the House of Representatives of States 
that deny groups of their citizens an op- 
portunity to vote. That provision has 
not been included. 

There are many other things which 
might be enumerated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Michigan has made a very significant 
statement, because, as we all know, the 
second section of the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
provides that if any State debars any sig- 
nificant portion of its population from 
voting it is then in the power of Congress 
to reduce the representation of that 
State in the House of Representatives. 
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correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that we 
who are supporting this proposed legisla- 
tion have, up until now, not included any 
such provisions in the bill we are advo- 

2 

ar McNAMARA. That is certainly 
true. I agree with the emphasis on 
“up until now,” because there is every 
indication that such provisions will be 
introduced if amendments go to the de- 
gree there is indicaton they will go at 
this time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And is it not true 
that a number of Southern States have 
laws prohibiting associations from com- 
ing to the financial and legal aid of in- 
dividuals who wish 8 recourse to 

unctive process 
eee I am advised that 
there are many instances where such 
occurrences have taken place. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So, in effect, unless 
the Federal Government is authorized 
to move in and give aid in these cases, 
these individuals will have to conduct 
their cases with their own finances and 
on their own initiative. 

Mr. McNAMARA. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Since those indi- 
viduals are weak and poor, does it not 
follow that they will be unable to carry 
on and have recourse to the law? 

Mr. McNAMARA. - That has been the 

xperience, long since. 
| Mr. DOUGLAS. And, therefore, the 
doors of the law will be closed, in effect, 
to those who seek recourse. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Our experience so 
indicates. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the proposal to 
strip the Federal Government of any 
power to initiate action is approved, the 
Federal Government will be prevented 
from taking part. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I am glad to yield 
to my distinguished colleague, the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator stated 
that it was true that Southern States 
had passed laws which would prohibit 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People from being 
a party to a suit. Would the Senator 
cite that statute? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Ido not think there 
Was any reference made, in the instance 
mentioned by the Senator from Illinois 

(Mr. DoucLas], to the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People. The Senator was talking about 
citizens generally. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator referred 
to the associations that had been prose- 
cuting these suits. I did not think there 
was any Member of the Senate who had 
the slightest doubt as to what organiza- 
tion the Senator was referring. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I am sure the Sen- 
ator could document it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to have 
a citation of the law. I do not say there 
is not any such law, but I have never 
heard of it. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? > 

Mr. MCNAMARA. The Senator raised 
the question, so I am happy to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Since the Senator 
from Georgia has raised a question about 
the matter, I will place in the RECORD at 
a later hour of the day the list of the 
statutes of the Southern States which in 
effect bar outside organizations from 
participating in the legal defense of in- 
dividuals or assisting in the financing of 
such actions. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am familiar with 
some of the laws which were aimed at 
preventing barratry, at preventing an 
outside organization from employing 
persons to let them use the names of 
such persons as litigants in a suit; but if 
there is any act which has been passed 
which would prevent such organizations 
from filing suits, I would certainly like 
to see it, because the act would be clearly 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The Senator from 
Tilinois advises us that he can provide 
the material, and that he proposes to 
insert it in the RECORD. 

Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator indulge me for one moment? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I am glad to yield 
further. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator has said, 
in response to a question which was 
raised by the Senator from Ilinois, that 
these organizations were poor and had 
no funds. I am sure that the Senator 
from Michigan is familiar with the fact 
that this organization has had consider- 
able funds. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. As I understood the 


Senator 


Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Michigan is one of the great leaders in 
the labor movement in this country. He 
must know that the labor organization— 
I have forgotten which one it was; 
whether it was the CIO or the joint or- 
ganization—has contributed the sum of 
$100,000 to the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, I 
think in each of the last 2 years, such a 
sum would make it possible to employ 
quite a number of lawyers, particularly 
when the association referred to has a 
large number of volunteer lawyers. 

In that field I am sure the Senator 
likewise is familiar with the fact that 
there were members of the union organ- 
ization in the Southern States who 
wished to protest the use of their dues 
for this purpose, and that several thou- 
sand of them signed a petition addressed 
to the head of the organization—I have 
forgotten whether it was Mr. Reuther or 
Mr. McDonald. They besought him and 
petitioned him not to permit the use of 
their dues for this , because they 
did not feel that they should be con- 
tributing to lawsuits of which they did 
not approve. 

Does not the Senator know that this 
humble petition was spurned by the head 
of the union involved, and that a picture 
appeared in the union's publication 
showing that the registered letter from 
members of the organization was re- 
turned unopened? 

The Senator knows that the humblest 
citizen of the United States, whether he 
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pays taxes or not, has the right to peti- 
tion his Government in any case of this 
kind. However, it is a sad commentary 
on the democratic processes of the labor 
union involved that the head of that 
union would not even receive a petition 
which was signed by several thousand 
dues-paying members of that organiza- 
tion, imploring that their funds be not 
expended for this purpose. 

If there has been any lack of funds 
available to this organization to bring 
lawsuits, it has not come to my attention. 
It receives substantial contributions from 
some of our labor organizations, and 
from a number of other groups, and it 
has been most successful in bringing 
lawsuits wherever it desired to bring 
them. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I wish to respond 
briefly, following which I shall be glad 
to yield to the Senator from Illinois, 
since the remarks of the Senator from 
Georgia applied generally to the state- 
ments by the Senator from Minois. 

Let me state, first, that I am flattered 
by the label which the Senator from 
Georgia applies to me, of being one of the 
great labor leaders of the country. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I so consider the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. I have never 
been employed by a labor organization 
in my home State. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thought the Senator 
had occupied a position of leadership 
somewhere along the line. - 

Mr. McNAMARA. I have been a non- 
paid local union official, devoting about 
an hour and a half or 2 hours a month 
to the particular office, which was that 
of chairman of the rank-and-file meet- 
ing. I am flattered by the title the Sen- 
ator gives me, but I assure him that I 
do not qualify. 

I know nothing of the charges which 
the Senator from Georgia makes with 
respect to the registered letter to which 
reference has been made. I am not fa- 
miliar with these cases in detail. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have the paper and 
the picture in my office, and I shall en- 
deavor to locate them and bring them 
to the Senator’s attention. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. As to the substan- 
tial sums of money allegedly being made 
available by labor organizations in this 
field to certain organizations other than 
labor organizations, I know nothing of 
it. I wished to keep the Recor straight 
in that regard. I understood that the 
statement on the part of the Senator 
from Illinois to which the Senator from 
Georgia referred was one dealing with 
individuals. The Senator from Illinois 
referred to the economic plight of indi- 
viduals who have to take such cases into 
court on an individual basis. He was 
not referring to organizations. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I will refer to the Rec- 
orp, and a reading back of the RECORD, 
to see if the Senator from Illinois, in the 
question he propounded to the Senator 
from Michigan, did not refer to such 
organizations as being poor. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Illinois. I am 
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sure he can answer the Senator’s ques- 


tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Georgia did not have 
his usual acute hearing when he was 
listening to the remarks of the Senator 
from Illinois. What I said was that the 
individual Negroes who are disenfran- 
chised do not have the financial resources 
to enable them to employ lawyers and 
prosecute suits themselves; also that by 
certain laws which are being enacted in 
increasing measure in the Southern 
States, outside organizations which 
might have such resources are prohibited 
from going to their aid. Now it is pro- 
posed that the Federal Government shall 
not go to their aid, and that those people, 
who suffer most and who are least able 
to protect themselves, are to have thrown 
upon them the sole burden. This, I 
think, is a very strong argument why the 
Federal Government should have the 
power to seek injunctions to protect the 


constitutional and legal rights of in- 


dividuals. 

Mr. McNAMARA. That was the 
query, as I understood it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall not challenge 
the statement as to what the Senator 
from Illinois said, if both Senators agree. 
If that be true, I confess—though I shall 
refer to the original Recorp—that my 
hearing may have been bad in that in- 
stance. 

However, while we are in this field, I 
point out that there are a number of 
criminal statutes available dealing with 
these subjects, and that anyone may go 
to the United States district attorney and 
seek an information or a warrant for any 
violators. This involves no expense. I 
know it will be said that that would be a 
futile gesture, that it would not amount 
to anything, that one could not obtain a 
warrant, that if he did obtain a warrant 
the grand jury would not indict, and that 
if the grand juries did their duty and 
indicted, jurors would forswear them- 
selves and not convict for violation of 
such criminal statutes, 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I wish to point out 
that it is the Senator from Georgia 
who is saying that. Those are not my 
words. He is trying to put them in my 
mouth, but that is not the way I feel 
about it. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I did not try to put 
words in the Senator’s mouth. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I happen to have 
the floor, and I have the right to as- 
sume that the Senator’s remark applies 
to me personally. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That remark was 
made in the course of general debate. 
I am glad to absolve the Senator from 
Michigan of any responsibility in con- 
nection with that statement. I said that 
I assumed that that would be the argu- 
ment which would be made. WhatIam 
asking is that there be brought forward 
a list of instances in the district courts, 
in which the district attorney has failed 
to investigate, or in which grand jurors 
have failed to indict on substantial evi- 
dence, or in which, when an indictment 
was found, jurors have forsworn them- 
selves in the type of Federal cases we 
are now discussing. 
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Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, this morning, at the conclu- 
sion of the very able speech of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan (Mr. McNamara], I 
mentioned the fact that a number of 
Southern States were making it extreme- 
ly difficult for individual persons whose 


constitutional rights are violated to se- 


cure any outside support for the insti- 
tution of legal proceedings to protect 
their rights. This statement was ques- 
tioned by the very able and distin- 
guished senior Senator from Georgia, 
and a colloquy then ensued in which I 
stated it was my intention later in the 
day to ask unanimous consent that there 
be inserted in the Recor» the State stat- 
utes to which I referred. 

I have now assembled statutes for five 
States and have prefaced them with an 
analysis both of the general situation 
and of the respective laws. 

I now ask unanimous consent that this 
collection of material be inserted in the 
Recorp following the point where the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
stated that he yielded the floor. 

I may say also that shortly before 6 
o'clock I telephoned to the office of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
that I intended to introduce this mate- 
rial, and invited him, or one of his rep- 
resentatives, to come to the floor to in- 
spect it and to make any reply he might 
care to make. 

I therefore wish to add a second 
unanimous-consent request. 

I see now that the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] has come to the 
floor. I was going to say that if the Sen- 
ator from Georgia were not present I 
hoped he would be privileged to make 
such statement as he cared to make. I 
see he is now present on the floor. It 
will not be necessary for me to make my 
request. 

I may explain to the Senator from 
Georgia that I have just asked unani- 
mous consent that the statutes of a num- 
ber of States be inserted in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of the point where the 
Senator from Michigan yielded the floor. 
The statutes are from the following 
States: Georgia, Mississippi, South Car- 
olina, Virginia—there are several stat- 
utes from Virginia—and Tennessee. 

As I mentioned this morning, State 
Senator Engelhardt has proposed a 
somewhat similar statute for Alabama, 
but I believe that has not yet been 


passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Is there objection 
to the unanimous consent request? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President. I know 
the zeal with which the Senator from 
Illinois pursues this matter, but I cer- 
tainly think even he would be willing to 
let me pursue a study of the statutes be- 
fore delving into a discussion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not intend to 
enter into a discussion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be glad to read 
them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
certainly have no objection to having 
the Senator have all of them printed in 
the Recorp. I shall take occasion to 
read them. If I think comments are 
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warranted, I shall make comments on 
the floor. 

Since the Senator is having the ma- 
terial printed in the Record at the con- 
clusion of the remarks of the distin- 
quished Senator from Michigan, I should 
like to point out for the Recorp that al- 
though it is an appropriate proceeding, 
several hours have elapsed, so that I 
have not been negligent in availing my- 
self of an opportunity to read these 
statutes, and I may and refer to them, if 
I wish to do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, I will 
go further. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senator from Georgia, if he 
wishes to make a statement before the 
RecorpD is printed tomorrow morning, be 
granted permission to have the state- 
ment printed immediately following 
these documents. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So that there will 
be no intervening period between the 
point at which I introduced these docu- 
ments and the reply of the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
for his courtesy. I realize the zeal with 
which the Senator pursues this matter, 
but I will follow the usual course of 
events in the Senate. If I desire to make 
an observation on the subject I shall do 
— in due season, on another calenda; 

ay. ) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DouctAs]? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 


SuPPLEMENTARY DATA 


A recent pamphlet entitled “Assault Upon 
Freedom of Association” includes a very com- 
prehensive survey of the accelerating attacks 
upon an organization, the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, which seeks to protect and vindicate 
civil rights of colored people, This excellent 
report was prepared and published by the 
American Jewish Congress and is a major 
contribution to an understanding of the sit- 
uation which is developing. 

Among the many new restrictions surveyed 
in this remarkable study are those aimed at 
the rights to initiate legal proceedings. The 
study characterizes these as follows: 

6. Antibarratry laws: The antibarratry 
statutes are a peculiarly reckless attack on an 
accepted feature of our society. The laws 
adopted in Georgia, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia barring support 
of lawsuits by persons or organization not 
having a direct interest in them were aimed 
specifically at suits sponsored or supported 
by the NAACP. They were motivated by the 
fact that the NAACP was the chief protagon- 
ist in the struggle to translate into reality 
the principles enunciated in the Supreme 
Court's anti-segregation decisions. But 
these statutes jeopardize effective enforce- 
ment of all constitutional guaranties, not 
merely the guaranty of equal treatment. 
Indeed, they make it difficult to challenge 
any law that the legislature sees fit to enact. 

This was aptly pointed out in a letter to 
the Washington Post and Times Herald of 
February 25, 1957, that is worth quoting in 
Tull: - 

“When Virginia announced that it woul 
tax the civil service widows’ annuity, it was 
fine to read of the many generous offers to 
share in the legal expenses involved in fight- 
ing the ruling. I wonder how many of these 
people realized that under the legislation re- 
cently passed by the Virginia Legislature, 
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any person or organization taking up & col- 
lection for such a person would first have 
to register with the State and be prepared to 
file a great deal of detailed information? 

“I wonder how many more realized that 
even if money were collected thus legally, 
any Virginia lawyer who took the case and 
accepted part of his fees from persons not 
connected by blood or by direct pecuniary 
interest in the particular case at issue would 
be guilty of barratry and subject to disbar- 
ment? This legislation, of course, was aimed 
at the NAACP. It is interesting that so soon 
after it was passed a situation should have 
arisen which points out so clearly the foolish 
restrictions which it imposes on the liberties 
of all of us.” 

The study likewise makes reference in 
somewhat greater detail to the characteris- 
tics of the new so-called antibarratry laws 
in the individual States as follows: 


GEORGIA 


“The legislature, which met in January 
1957, * * * adopted an antibarratry law 
imposing severe penalties on anyone ‘who 
seeks out and proposes to another person 
that they present and urge a suit against 
another person, the State of Georgia, the 
United States, or any other legal entity.’ 
The obvious aim is to lay the NAACP and 
its officials open to prosecution if they make 
any move to suggest action by parents of 
Negro schoolchildren to end segregation.” 

The text of the statute is as follows: 


“Act No. 514 (House bill No. 475) of the 1957 
regular session of the Georgia General 
Assembly 

“Act No. 514 

“An act to define, for the purposes of this 
act, the crime of barratry; to define the 
crime of conspiracy to commit barratry 
and provide a penalty therefor; to define 
the terms used in this act; to repeal con- 
flicting laws; and for other purposes 
“Be it enacted, ete.— 


“Section 1. For the purposes of this act 
the crime of ‘barratry’ is hereby defined as 
any of the following: 

“1, Any person who shall frequently en- 
gage in exciting and stirring suits and quar- 
rels between individuals, or between an in- 
dividual and the State, or between an indi- 
vidual and any legal entity, either at law 
or otherwise, shall be guilty of the crime of 
barratry. 

“2. Any person who commits an act tend- 
ing to breach the peace, with the purpose of 
or intention of such act resulting in a suit 
or litigation, either civil or criminal, shall 
be guilty of the crime of barratry. 

“3. Any person who seeks out and proposes 
to another person that they present and 
urge a suit against another person, the 
State of Georgia, the United States, or any 
other legal entity, shall be guilty of the 
crime of barratry. 

“4, Any person who counsels, proposes, en- 
courages, aids, or assists another in the com- 
mission of acts tending to breach the peace, 
with the purpose of, or intention of such 
acts resulting in litigation between individ- 
uals or an individual and the State or an 
individual and any legal entity shall be 
guilty of the crime of barratry. 

“Sec, 2. If two or more persons conspire, 
confederate, or agree to commit the crime of 
barratry, and one or more of such persons 
do any act to effect the object of the con- 
spiracy, each shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor and on conviction thereof shall be 
punished as prescribed by law. 

“Sec. 3. The term ‘person’ and the term 
‘individual’ are hereby declared to include a 
corporation, whether profit or nonprofit, and 

* associations. 

“Sec. 4. In the event any section, subsec- 
tion, sentence, clause, or phrase of this act 
shall be declared or adjudged invalid or un- 
constitutional, such adjudication shall in no 
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manner affect the other sections, subsec- 
tions, sentences, clauses, or phrases of this 
act, which shall be and remain in full force 
and effect, as if the section, subsection, sen- 
tence, clause, or phrase so declared or ad- 
judged invalid or unconstitutional was not 
originally a part thereof. The legislature 
hereby declares that it would have passed 
the remaining parts of this act if it had 
known that such part or parts thereof would 
be declared or adjudged invalid or uncon- 
stitutional. 

“Sec. 5. All laws and parts of laws in con- 
flict with this act are hereby repealed.” 

MISSISSIPPI 

“The 1956 legislature also took other steps 
to frustrate attacks by organizations on its 
segregated school system. In February 1956 
it adopted a law purportedly designed to 
ban promotion of lawsuits by persons or 
groups having no legitimate interest in them. 
The law states that no person or organiza- 
tion may promise, give, offer, receive, accept, 
solicit, or donate money for the purpose 
of inducing a person to bring a proceeding 
in a court or before an administrative body. 
This has the same aim as the Georgia stat- 
ute already described.” 

The text of the statute is as follows: 


“House bill No. 33 of the 1956 regular session 
of the Mississippi Legislature 


“(This bill was signed by the Governor on 
February 20, 1956.) 

“House Bill No. 33 (as Passed by House) 
“An act to prohibit the fomenting and agl- 

tation of litigation; to prohibit the solici- 

tation, receipt, or donation of funds for the 

purpose of filing or prosecuting lawsuits; 

to define maintenance; to provide a pen- 

alty for any violation hereof; and for other 

related purposes 

“Be it enacted, ete.— 


“Section 1. It shall be unlawful for any 
person, firm, partnership, corporation, group, 
organization, or association, either incorpo- 
rated or unincorporated, either before or after 
proceedings commenced; 

“(1) to promise, give, or offer, or to con- 
spire or agree to promise, give, or offer, 

“(2) to receive or accept, or to agree or 
conspire to receive or accept, 

“(3) to solicit, request, or donate, any 
money, bank note, bank check, chose in ac- 
tion, personal services or any other personal 
or real property, or any other thing of value, 
or any other assistance as an inducement 
to any person to commence or to prosecute 
further, or for the purpose of assisting such 
person to commence or prosecute further, 
any proceeding in any court or before any 
administrative board or other agency of the 
State of Mississippi, or in any United States 
court located within the said State; pro- 
vided, however, this section shall not be con- 
strued to prohibit the constitutional right of 
regular employment of any attorney at law 
or solicitor in chancery, for either a fixed fee 
or upon a contingent basis, to represent such 
person, firm, partnership, corporation, group, 
organization, or association before any court 
or administrative agency. 

“Sec. 2. Any person violating any of the 
provisions of section 1 of this act shall be 
guilty of maintenance and, upon conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by imprisonment 
for 1 year in the State pentitentiary. 

“Sec. 3. Every person who commences or 
prosecutes or assists in the commencement 
or prosecution of any proceeding in any court 
or before any administrative agency in the 
State of Mississippi, or who may take an 
appeal from any such rule, order, or judg- 
ment thereof, shall, on motion made by any 
of the parties of such proceedings or by the 
court or agency in which such proceeding is 
pending, file with such court or agency, as a 
condition precedent to the further prosecu- 
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tion of such proceeding, the following 
affidavit: 

“I, (name), petitioner (or complainant, 
plaintiff, appellant, or whatever party he may 
be) in this matter, do hereby swear (or af- 
firm) that I have neither received, nor con- 
spired to receive, any valuable consideration 
or assistance whatever as an inducement to 
the commencement or further prosecution 
of the proceedings in this matter. 

“(Signature of Afiant.) 

„Afflant. 

“Sworn to and subscribed before me on 
this, the (date) of (month), 19 (year). 

“(Signature of official), 
“(Title of official.) 

“In the case of any firm, corporation, 
group, organization, or association required 
to make the above affidavit, such affidavit 
shall be made by the person having custody 
and control of the books and records of such 
firm, corporation, group, organization, or 
association. 

“Src. 4. Every attorney representing any 
person, firm, partnership, corporation, group, 
organization, or association in any proceed- 
ing in any court or before any administrative 
agency in the State of Mississippi, or who 
may take an appeal from any rule, order, or 
judgment thereof, shall, on motion made 
by any of the parties to such proceeding, or 
by the court or agency in which such pro- 
ceeding is pending, file, as a condition prec- 
edent to the further prosecution of such 
proceeding, the following affidavit: 

“I, (name), attorney representing (name 
of party), petitioner (or complainant, plain- 
tiff, appellant, or whatever party he may be) 
in this matter, do hereby swear (or affirm) 
that neither I nor, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, any other person, firm, part- 
nership, corporation, group, organization, or 
association has promised, given, or offered, 
or conspired to promise, give, or offer, or 
solicited, received, or accepted any valuable 
consideration or any assistance whatever to 
said (name of party) as an inducement to 
said (name of party) to the commencement 
or further prosecution of the proceedings 
herein, 

“(Signature of Afflant.) 

“Affiaint. 

“Sworn to and subscribed before me on 
this, the (date) day of (month), 19 (year). 

“Signature of official), 
“(Title of official.) 

“Provided, however, That if, on motion 
made, such affidavits are promptly filed, the 
failure in the first instance to have filed 
same shall not constitute grounds for a con- 
tinuance of such proceedings. 

“Src. 5. Every person or attorney who shall 
file a false affidavit shall be guilty of perjury 
and shall be punished as provided by law. 
Every attorney who shall file a false affidavit, 
or who shall violate any other provision of 
this act, upon final conviction thereof shall 
also be disbarred by order of the court in 
which convicted. Any attorney who shall 
file a false affidavit or violate any other pro- 
vision of this act, and who is not a member 
of the Mississippi bar, shall, in addition to 
the other penalties provided by this act, be 
forever barred from practicing before any 
court or administrative agency of this State. 

“Sec. 6. No person shall be excused from 
attending or testifying or producing evidence 
of any kind before a grand jury, or before 
any court, or in any cause or proceeding, 
criminal or otherwise, based upon or grow- 
ing out of any alleged violation of the provi- 
sions of this act on the ground or for the 
reason that the testimony or evidence, docu- 
mentary or otherwise, required of him may 
tend to incriminate him or subject him to a 
penalty or forfeiture. But no person shall 
be prosecuted or subject to any penalty or 
forfeiture for, or on account of, any trans- 
action, matter, or thing, concerning which 
he may be required to testify or produce evi- 
dence, documentary or otherwise, before the 
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grand jury or court or in any cause or pro- 
ceeding: Provided, That no person so testify- 
ing shall be exempt from prosecution or pun- 
ishment for perjury in so testifying. Any per- 
son who shall neglect or refuse to so attend 
or testify, or to answer any lawful inquiry, 
or to produce books or other documentary 
evidence, if in his power to do so, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon convic- 
tion thereof, shall be punished by a fine or 
not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, or 
by imprisonment for not more than 180 days, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

“Sec. 7. Provided, however, That the pro- 
visions of this act shall not be applicable to 
attorneys who are parties to contingent fee 
contracts with their clients where the at- 
torney does not pay or protect the client 
from payment of the costs and expenses of 
litigation, nor shall this act apply to suits 
pertaining to or affecting possession of or 
title to real or personal property, nor shall 
this act apply to suits involving the legality 
of assessment or collection of taxes, nor shall 
this act apply to suits involving rates or 
charges by common carriers or public utili- 
ties, nor shall this act apply to criminal 
prosecutions nor to the payment of attorneys 
by legal-aid societies approved by the Mis- 
sissippi State bar. 

“Nothing in this act is intended to be in 
derogation of the constitutional right of real 
parties in interest to employ counsel or to 
prosecute any available legal remedy; the 
intent, as herein set out, is to prohibit and 
punish, more clearly and definitely, cham- 
perty, maintenance, barratry, and the solici- 
tation or stirring up of litigation, whether 
the same be committed by licensed attorneys 
or by others who are not real parties in in- 
terest to the subject matter of such litiga- 
tion. 

“Sec. 8. If any section, subsection, clause, 
phrase, or requirement of this act is for any 
reason held to be unconstitutional, void, or 
unenforcible, such decision shall not affect 
the validity of the remaining portions. 

“Src. 9. This act shall take effect and be 
in force from and after its passage.” 

A further Mississippi statutory restriction 
was described in the study in the following 
words: 

“Mississippi has also acted to prevent out- 
of-State lawyers from representing Missis- 
sippi clients. Under a law adopted in April 
1956, an out-of-State attorney who wishes 
to plead in the Mississippi courts must, if 
his qualifications are challenged, convince 
the State board of bar admissions that he is 
of good professional standing and character. 
The State board may ask the attorney to 
what organizations he has belonged or con- 
tributed money in the past 5 years. In 
practice, the board could and probably would 
bar any attorney admitting membership in 
the NAACP. Thus, not only in desegrega- 
tion cases, but in proceedings brought 
against the NAACP itself, the association’s 
legal staff would be kept from appearing.” 


“House Bill No. 35 


“An act to declare the public policy of the 
State of Mississippi in regard to the prac- 
tice of law; to establish the requirements 
for admission of attorneys or counsellors at 
law of other States to appear or plead in 
any special cause in any court in Missis- 
sippi or before any administrative agency 
thereof; to provide for the punishment of 
any violation thereof; to repeal section 
8666, Mississippi Code of 1942; and for 
other related purposes. 

“Be it enacted, eto. 

“SECTION 1. It is hereby declared to be the 
public policy of the State of Mississippi that 
the practice of law before any court or ad- 
ministrative agency is a matter of privilege 
and not a matter of right; and the grant or 
refusal of such privilege is solely within the 
discretion of the State board of bar admis- 
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sions, subject to the limitations and con- 
ditions contained in this act. 

“Sec. 2. Subject to the conditions herein- 
after set out, any attorney or counsellor at 
law of another State, in good professional 
standing and of good moral character and 
familiar with the ethics, principles, practices, 
customs, and usages of the legal profession 
in the State of Mississippi may appear and 
plead in any special cause before any court 
or administrative agency in this State: Pro- 
vided, however, That in so appearing such 
attorney or counsellor at law shall subject 
himself to the jurisdiction of the State board 
of bar admissions and shall consent to the 
application of the provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 3. Upon petition of two members in 
good standing of the bar of any county of the 
State of Mississippi, not members of the same 
firm, representing that any attorney or coun- 
sellor at law of another State is appearing in 
any cause before any court or administrative 
agency of this State and raising the question 
of the qualifications of such attorney or 
counsellor at law as set out in section 2 here. 
of, the State board of bar admissions shall, 
or upon its own initiative may, make inquiry 
as to the professional standing, moral char- 
acter, familiarity with the ethics, principles, 
practices, customs, and usages of the legal 
profession in the State of Mississippi of any 
such attorney or counsellor at law of another 
State and shall inquire as to such attorney’s 
membership in or financial contributions to 
any incorporated or unincorporated organ- 
ization during the preceding 5 years and in- 
quiring as to such attorney’s professional 
standing with his local bar and into the 
question of whether or not such attorney 
is familiar with and willing to abide by the 
ethics, principles, practices, customs, and 
usages of the legal profession in the State of 
Mississippi. 

“Sec. 4. In conducting the inquiry referred 
to in the preceding section, the State hoard 
of bar admissions shall have authority to 
require the appearance of the attorney or 
counselor at law involved before it and 
shall have the power to subpena witnesses 
and require the production of evidence, oral 
and documentary, and issue appropriate 
process therefor, and to do any and all other 
things which may be required to determine 
fully and completely the facts as issued 
before it. After such hearing the State 
board of bar admissions shall make such 
determination as, in its opinion and sound 
discretion, is justified from the evidence 
before it and may permit or refuse to permit 
the said attorney or counselor at law to 
continue to appear and plead in such special 
cause. 

“Sec. 5. The action or decision of the 
board of bar admissions in administering 
this act is hereby declared to be a judicial 
function and not administrative in char- 
acter, and appeals from the decision of said 
board may be taken in accordance with 
the provisions of section 1195, Mississippi 
code of 1942, being chapter 245, laws of 1940. 

“Sec. 6. Any attorney or counselor at law 
of another State who wilfully makes any 
false or misleading statement to said Board 
touching upon the matters under inquiry 
shall be guilty of perjury, shall be punished 
according to law upon conviction thereof, 
and the judgment of the court im such 
punishment shall, in addition, provide that 
such attorney or counselor at law shall be 
perpetually barred from practice before any 
court or administrative agency of this State. 

“Sec. 7. Any such attorney or counselor at 
law of another State who shall appear or 
plead in any court or administrative agency 
in this State after his qualifications shall 
have been called into question by the peti- 
tion hereinbefore mentioned or by the State 
board of bar admissions acting upon its 
own initiative and before having obtained 
an order from the said State board of bar 
admissions authorizing his appearance shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon con- 
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viction thereof, shall be fined not less than 
$100 nor more than $1,000, or imprisoned 
in the county jail for not more than 6 
months, or both such fine and imprison- 
ment. 

“Sec. 8. Section 8666, Mississippi Code of 
1942, be and the same is hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 9. If any paragraph, sentence, clause, 
phrase, or word of this act shall be held 
to be unconstitutional for any reason, such 
holding of unconstitutionality shall not af- 
fect any other portion of this act. 

“Sec. 10. This act shall take effect and be 
in force from and after its passage. 

“Approved April 5, 1956.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


“Earlier, in February, the 1957 session 
of the South Carolina Legislature enacted 
and Governor Timmerman signed an anti- 
barratry law admittedly aimed at the 
NAACP or any other organization that fos- 
ters antisegregation suits. In detailed fash- 
ion, it prohibits anyone who has no direct or 
substantial interest from bringing an ac- 
tion or soliciting or inciting others to do 
so. Such persons are also prohibited from 
paying or receiving anything of value in 
connection with the action, Violators are 
subject to 2 years in jail or a $2,000 fine.” 


The text of the statute is as follows: 


“An act of the 1957 session of the South Caro- 
lina General Assembly, approved Feb- 
ruary 8, 1957 

“An act to define the crime of barratry and 
to provide penalties for the commission 
thereof 
Be it enacted, eto.— 

“SECTION 1. Any person who shall willfully 
solicit or incite another to bring, prosecute, 
or maintain an action, at law or in equity, 
in any court having jurisdiction within this 
State, and who: 

“(a) thereby seeks to obtain employment 
for himself or for another to prosecute or 
defend such action, or 

“(b) has no direct and substantial inter- 
est in the relief thereby sought, or 

“(c) does so with intent to distress or 
harass any party to such action, or 

“(d) directly or indirectly pays or prom- 
ises to pay any money or other thing of 
value to, or the obligations of, any party 
to such an action, or 

“(e) directly or indirectly pays or prom- 
ises to pay any money or other thing of 
value to any other person to bring about 
the prosecution or maintenance of such an 
action, or 


any person who shall willfully bring, pros- 
ecute, or maintain an action, at law or in 
equity, in any court having jurisdiction 
within this State and who: 

“(1) has no direct or substantial interest 
in the relief thereby sought, or 

“(2) thereby seeks to defraud or mislead 
the court, or 

(3) brings such action with intent to 
distress or harass any party thereto, or 

“(4) directly or indirectly receives any 
money or other thing of value to induce the 
bringing of such action, shall be guilty of 
the crime of barratry. 

“Sec. 2. Any person convicted of barratry 
shall be forever barred from practicing law 
in this State. 

“Src. 3. As used in section 1 of this act, 
the term ‘person’ shall include corporations 
and unincorporated associations and the 
statutes and laws of this State pertaining to 
criminal liability and enforcement thereof 
against corporations shall apply to any unin- 
corporated association convicted of barratry. 

“Sec. 4. Any corporation or unincorporated 
association found guilty of the crime of 
barratry shall be forever barred from doing 
any business or carrying on any activity 
within this State, and in the case of a corpo- 
ration, its charter or certificate of domesti- 
cation, shall be summarily revoked by the 
secretary of state. 
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“Src.5. The crime of barratry shall be 
punishable by a fine of not more than $5,000 
or by imprisonment of not more than 2 
years, or both. 

“Sec. 6. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the remainder of the 
act and the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 

“Src.7. The provisions of this act are 
cumulative and shall not be construed as re- 
pealing any existing statute or the common 
law of this State with respect to the subject 
matter of any of the provisions hereof. 

“Sec. 8. This act shall take effect upon its 
approval by the governor.” 


VIRGINIA 


“The most elaborate, systematic and so- 
phisticated attempt to frustrate NAACP ac- 
tivity has been made in Virginia. In Sep- 
tember 1956, the Virginia Legislature adopted 
seven laws frankly designed to bring an end 
to all activities of the association in that 
State. These laws, which constitute chap- 
ters 31 to 37 of the acts of the special session 
of the 1956 General Assembly of Virginia, 
provide as follows: 

“Chapter 31 requires any person who 
seeks to collect or spend funds for the pur- 
pose of initiating a legal proceeding to 
which he is not a party and in which he has 
no financial interest to submit certain infor- 
mation to the State corporation commission, 
In the case of an organization, this informa- 
tion includes copies of its charter and bylaws, 
the names and addresses of its officers, em- 
ployees and members, identification of the 
sources of all moneys contributed to it and 
a listing of the expenses and locations of all 
its offices and branches. Since the NAACP 
is never the actual party in an integration 
suit and cannot have any financial interest 
in its outcome, it would be compelled to reg- 
ister in order to continue its court activities 
on behalf of integration. In registering, it 
would reveal the names of its members. 

“Chapter 32 requires submission of the 
same kind of information by persons or 
groups promoting or opposing State legisla- 
tion involving segregation and desegregation, 
It also applies to groups raising or spending 
money for litigation in behalf of any race or 
color. Groups which do nothing more than 
advocate desegregation must also register, 
Together, chapters 31 and 32 make it neces- 
sary for the NAACP to submit all the re- 
quired information or cease all meaningful 
activities. 

“Chapters 33 and 35 contain various pro- 
visions against barratry, running, and cap- 
ping. In elaborate detail, the two statutes 
bar such activities as paying an individual 
to act as a plaintiff or merely seeking out 
plaintiffs and convincing them to bring 
suits. Chapter 36 forbids individuals or 
groups from promoting or even involving 
themselves in any suit against the State of 
Virginia or any of its agencies or officers in 
which they do not have a direct interest. 
Under this law, the NAACP could not help 
defray the fees of a private lawyer hired by 
an individual to prosecute an integration 
suit; nor could it offer professional advice 
to the lawyer on how to conduct the case. 
(In assessing the effect of these five laws, 
the hostility of southern tribunals must be 
kept in mind. Even if the NAACP were fully 
and legally registered, did not enter a case 
until invitation from the plaintiff himself 
and offered no compensation to the plaintiff 
for work lost, etc., it is not unlikely that 
southern juries would find some evidence of 
running, capping, champerty or other pro- 
hibited acts.) 

“Finally, to take care of any loopholes re- 
maining, chapters 34 and 37 of the 1956 acts 
created legislative investigating committees 
to probe, respectively, (1) the sufficiency of 
State laws against barratry, running, cap- 
ping and other such legal abuses; and (2) 
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groups seeking to influence or promote liti- 

gation involving racial activities.” 

The texts of the statutes 31 through 35, 

and 37, above referred to are as follows: 

“Chapter 31 

“An act to require individuals, partnerships, 
corporations, or associations who solicit 
funds to be used or who expend funds to 
finance or maintain litigation of others to 
file certain information with the State 
Corporation Commission; to prohibit solici- 
tation of funds until such information has 
been filed; to provide penalties for viola- 
tion; and to provide for injunctive relief 
from violations [H 59] 


“Approved September 29, 1956, 

“Be it enacted, etc.— 

“1. SECTION 1. As used in this act the term 
‘person’ shall mean any individual, partner- 
ship, corporation, or association, whether 
formally or informally organized. ‘Party’ 
shall include an amicus curiae. 

“Sec, 2. No person shall engage in the 
solicitation of funds from the public or any 
segment thereof when such funds will be used 
in whole or in part to commence or to prose- 
cute further any original proceeding, unless 
such person is a party or unless he has a 
pecuniary right or liability therein, nor shall 
any person expend funds from whatever 
source received to commence or to prosecute 
further any original proceeding, unless such 
person is a party or has a pecuniary right or 
liability therein, until any person shall first: 

“(1) If a partnership, corporation, or asso- 
ciation, file annually, in the month of Janu- 
ary or within 60 days after the engaging in of 
any activity subject to this act, with the clerk 
of the State Corporation Commission (a) a 
certified copy of the charter, articles of agree- 
ment or association, bylaws or other docu- 
ments, creating, governing, or regulating the 
operations of such partnership, corporation, 
or association if not of record in the office of 
the State Corporation Commission; (b) a 
certified list of the names and addresses of 
the officers, directors, stockholders, members, 
agents, and employees or other persons act- 
ing for or in behalf of such partnership, 
corporation, or association; (c) a certified 
statement showing the source of each and 
every contribution, membership fee, dues 
payment, or other item of income or other 
reyenue of such partnership, corporation, or 
association during the preceding calendar 
year and if required by the State Corporation 
Commission the name and address of each 
and every person or corporation or associa- 
tion making any donation or contribution; 
(d) a certified statement showing in detail 
by each transaction the expenditures of such 
partnership, corporation, or association dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year, the objects 
for which made and any other information 
relative thereto required by the State Corp- 
oration Commission; and (e) a certified state- 
ment showing the locations of each office or 
branch of such partnership, corporation, or 
association, and the counties and cities in 
which it proposes to or does finance or main- 
tain litigation to which it is not a party. 

“(2) If an individual, file annually with 
the clerk of the State Corporation Commis- 
sion (a) the home and each business ad- 
dress of such individual; (b) the name and 
address of any partnership, corporation, or 
association for whom such individual acts 
or purports to act; (e) the names and ad- 
dresses of all directors and officers of any 
such partnership, corporation, or associa- 
tion; (d) a certified statement showing the 
source of each and every Contribution, dues 
payment or membership fee collected by such 
individual during the preceding calendar 
year; and (e) a certified statement showing 
in detail by each transaction the expendi- 
tures made by such individual for the pur- 
pose of financing or maintaining litigation 
to which such individual is not a party. 

“Sec, 3. If any individual shall violate any 
provisions of this act he shall be guilty of 
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& misdemeanor and may be punished as pro- 
vided by law. If any partnership, Corpora- 
tion, or association violates any provision of 
this act it may be fined not more than 
$10,000, and if a foreign corporation or as- 
sociation shall be denied admission to do 
business in Virginia, if not admitted, and if 
admitted, shall have its authority to do busi- 
ness in Virginia revoked. 

“Sec. 4. Any individual, acting for himself 
or as an agent or employee of any partner- 
ship, corporation, or association, who shall 
file any statement, certificate, or report re- 
quired by this act, knowing the same to be 
false or fraudulent, shall be guilty of a felony 
and punished as provided in sections 18-238 
and 18-239 of the Code. 

“Sec. 5. Any individual acting as an agent 
or employee of any partnership, corporation, 
or association in any activity in violation of 
this act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and may be punished as provided by law. 

“Sec. 6. Any court of record haying civil 
jurisdiction shall have power to enjoin vio- 
lations of this act. A violation shall be 
deemed to have occurred in any county or 
city in which any partnership, corporation, 
or association expends funds to commerce, 
prosecute or further any judicial proceeding 
to which it is not a party or in which it 
has no pecuniary right or liability, or in 
which county or city it solicits, accepts, or 
receives any money or thing of value to be 
used for such purpose, without having filed 
the information required in section 2, and 
the court or judge hearing the application 
shall have power to enjoin the violator from 
any violation of this act anywhere in this 
State. 

“Src. 7. In any case in which a citizen files 
a statement with the attorney general, al- 
leging on information and belief that a vio- 
lation of this act has occurred and the par- 
ticulars thereof are set forth, the attorney 
general, after investigation and a finding 
that the complaint is well founded, shall 
institute proceedings in the circuit court 
of the city of Richmond for an injunction to 
restrain the violation complained of, and 
such court is hereby vested with jurisdiction 
to grant the same. 

“Sec. 8. If a fine is imposed on any part- 
nership, corporation, or association for yio- 
lation of the provisions of this act, each di- 
rector and officer of such corporation or asso- 
ciation, each member of the partnership, and 
those persons responsible for the manage- 
ment or control of the affairs of such part- 
nership, corporation, or association may be 
held jointly and severally personally liable 
for payment of such fine. 

2. An emergency exists, and this act is in 
force from its passage. 


Chapter 32 


“An act to promote interracial harmony and 
tranquillity and to that end to declare it to 
be the public policy of the State that the 
right of all people to be secure from inter- 
racial tension and unrest is vital to the 
health, safety, and welfare of the State; to 
require registration of persons and organi- 
zations engaged in promoting or opposing 
legislation in behalf of a race or color, or 
advocating racial integration or segrega- 
tion or whose activities tend to cause ra- 
cial conflicts or violence, or engaged in 
raising or expending funds for certain pur- 
poses in connection with litigation; to 
require the furnishing of certain informa- 
tion in connection therewith; to impose 
penalties for violations; to permit injunc- 
tion in certain cases [H 60] 

“Approved September 29, 1956. 

“Be it enacted, etc., 

“1. SECTION 1. The continued harmonious 
relations between the races are hereby de- 
clared essential to the welfare, health, and 
safety of the people of Virginia. It is con- 
trary to the public policy of the State to per- 
mit those conditions to arise between the 
races which impede the peaceful coexistence 
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of all peoples in the State, and it is the duty 
of the government of the State to exercise all 
available means and every power at its com- 
mand to prevent the same so as to protect its 
citizens from any dangers, perils, and vio- 
lence which would result from interracial 
tension and unrest and possible violations of 
article 2 of chapter 4 of title 18 of the Code 
of Virginia. It is, therefore, further de- 
clared that it is vital to the public interest 
that information to the extent and in the 
manner hereinafter provided be obtained 
with respect to persons, firms, partnerships, 
corporations, and associations whose activi- 
ties are causing or may cause interracial ten- 
sion and unrest. 

“Sec. 2. Every person, firm, partnership, 
corporation, or association, whether by or 
through its agents, servants, employees, offi- 
cers, or voluntary workers or associates, who 
or which engages as one of its principal func- 
tions or activities in the promoting or op- 
posing in any manner the passage of legisla- 
tion by the general assembly in behalf of 
any race or color, or who or which has as one 
of its principal functions or activities the 
advocating of racial integration or segrega- 
tion or whose activities cause or tend to 
cause racial conflicts or violence, or who or 
which is engaged or engages in raising or 
expending funds for the employment of 
counsel or payment of costs in connection 
with litigation in behalf of any race or color, 
in this State, shall, within 60 days after the 
effective date of this act and annually within 
60 days following the first of each year there- 
after, cause his or its name to be registered 
with the clerk of the State Corporation Com- 
mission, as hereinafter provided: Provided, 
That in the case of any person, firm, partner- 
ship, corporation, association, or organiza- 
tion, whose activities have not been of such 
nature as to require it to register under this 
act, such person, firm, partnership, corpora- 
tion, association, or organization, within 60 
days following the date on which he or it 
engages in any activity making registration 
under this act applicable, shall cause his or 
its name to be registered with the clerk of 
the State Corporation Commission, as here- 
inafter provided: And provided further, That 
nothing herein shall apply to the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to peti- 
tion the government for a redress of griev- 
ances, or to an individual freely speaking or 
publishing on his own behalf in the expres- 
sion of his opinion and engaging in no other 
activity subject to the provisions hereof and 
not acting in concert with other persons. 

“Sec. 3. At the time of such registration, 
the following information as to the preced- 
ing 12-month period shall be furnished 
under oath and filed in such clerk's office: 

“If the registrant is an individual, firm, or 
partnership, the home and each business 
address of such individual or member of the 
firm or partnership, the source or sources of 
any funds received or expended for the pur- 
poses set forth in section 2 of this act, in- 
cluding the name and address of each per- 
son, firm, partnership, association, or corpo- 
ration making any contribution, donation, 
or gift for such purposes; and an itemized 
statement of expenditures for such purposes 
in detail, 

“If the registrant is a firm, partnership, 
corporation, association, or organization, the 
business addresses of the principal and all 
branch offices of the registrant; the purpose 
or purposes for which such firm, partnership, 
corporation, association, or organization was 
formed; if not already filed, a certified copy 
of the charter, articles of agreement or asso- 
ciation, by-laws or other documents govern- 
ing or regulating the operations of such 
firm, partnership, corporation or association; 
the names of the principal officers, the names 
and addresses of its agents, servants, em- 
ployees, officers or voluntary workers or asso- 
ciates by or through which it carries on or 
intends to carry on the activities described 
in section 2 of this act in this State; a list 
of its stockholders or members in this State 
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and their addresses; a financial statement 
showing the assets and liabilities of the 
registrant and the source or sources of its 
income, itemizing in detail any contribu- 
tions, donations, gifts or other income, and 
from what source or sources received during 
the calendar year preceding such initial 
registration and each year thereafter; and 
a list of its expenditures in detail for the 
same period. 

“Sec. 4. The clerk of the State corporation 
commission shall prepare and keep in his 
office the files containing the information 
required by sections 2 and 3. Such records 
shall be public records and shall be open 
to the inspection of any citizen at any time 
during the regular business hours of such 
office. 

“Sec. 5. (a) Any person, firm or partnership 
who or which engages in the activities de- 
scribed in section 2 of this act without first 
causing his or its name to be registered and 
information to be filed as herein required 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
punished accordingly, 

“(b) Any corporation, association or or- 
ganization which shall engage in any activity 
described in section 2 of this act without 
first causing its name to be registered and 
information to be filed as herein required 
shall upon conviction be fined not exceeding 
$10,000. 

“(c) Any person, acting for himself or as 
agent or employee of any firm, partnership, 
corporation or association, who shall file 
any statement, certificate or report required 
by this act, knowing the same to be false or 
fraudulent, shall be guilty of a felony and 
punished as provided in sections 18-238 and 
18-239 of the Code. 

“(d) When any corporation or association, 
upon conviction of violation of the provi- 
sions of this act, has been sentenced to pay- 
ment of a fine, and has failed to promptly 
pay the same, both the corporation or asso- 
ciation and each officer and director and 
those persons responsible for management 
or control of the affairs of such corporation 
or association may be held Hable jointly 
and severally for such fine. 

“(e) Each day’s fallure to register and 
file the information required by section 2 
shall constitute a separate offense and be 
punished as such. 

“Sec. 6. Any person, firm, partnership, cor- 
poration or association engaging in any ac- 
tivity described in section 2 of this act 
without complying with this act may be 
enjoined from continuing in any such activ- 
ity described in section 2 of this act with- 
out complying with this act may be enjoined 
from continuing in any such activity by any 
court of competent jurisdiction, 

“Sec. 7. In any case in which a citizen files 
a statement with the Attorney General al- 
leging on information and belief that a vio- 
lation of this act has occurred and the par- 
ticulars thereof are set forth, the Attorney 
General after investigation and a finding 
that the complaint is well founded shall in- 
stitute proceedings in the Circuit Court of 
the City of Richmond for an injunction to 
restrain the violation complained of, and 
such court is hereby vested with jurisdiction 
to grant the same. 

“Sec. 8. If any one or more sections, 
clauses, sentences, or parts of this act shall 
be adjudged invalid, such Judgment shall 
not affect, impair, or invalidate the remain- 
ing provisions thereof, but shall be confined 
in its operation to the specific provisions 
held invalid, and the inapplicability or in- 
validity of any section, clause, or provision 
of this act in one or more instances or cir- 
cumstances shall not be taken to affect or 
prejudice in any way its applicability or 
validity in any other instance. 

“Sec. 9. This act shall not apply to persons, 
firms, partnerships, corporations, or associa- 
tions who or which carry on such activity or 
business solely through the medium of 
newspapers, periodicals, magazines, or other 
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like means which are or may be admitted 
under United States postal regulations as 
second-class mail matter in the United 
States mails as defined in title 39, section 
224, United States Code Annotated, and/or 
through radio, television or facsimile broad- 
cast, or wire-service operations. This act 
shall also not apply to any person, firm, 
partnership, corporation, association, organ- 
ization, or candidate in any political election 
campaign, or to any committee, association, 
organization, or group of persons acting to- 
gether because of activities connected with 
any political campaign.” 


“Chapter 33 
“An act to amend and reenact sections 54 

74, 54-78, and 54-79 of the Code of Vir- 

ginia, relating, respectively, to procedure 

for suspension and revocation of licenses 
of attorneys at law, and to running and 

capping (H. 61) 

“Approved September 29, 1956. 

“Be it enacted, ete.— 

1. That sections 54-74, 54-78. and 54-79 
of the Code of Virginia be amended and 
reenacted as follows: 

“Section 54-74: (1) Issuance of rule: If 
the supreme court of appeals, or any court 
of record of this State, observes, or if com- 
plaint, verified by affidavit, be made by any 
person to such court of any malpractice or 
of any unlawful or dishonest or unworthy 
or corrupt or unprofessional conduct on the 
part of any attorney, or that any person 
practicing law is not duly licensed to prac- 
tice in this State, such court shall, if it 
deems the case a proper one for such action, 
issue a rule against such attorney or other 
person to show cause why his license to 
practice law shall not be revoked or sus- 
pended. 

“(2) Judges hearing case: At the time such 
rule is issued the court issuing the same 
shall certify the fact of such issuance and 
the time and place of the hearing thereon, 
to the chief Justice of the supreme court 
of appeals, who shall designate two judges, 
other than the judge of the court issuing 
the rule, of circuit courts or courts of record 
of cities of the first class to hear and decide 
the case in conjunction with the judge issu- 
ing the rule, which such two judges shall 
receive as compensation $10 per day and 
necessary expenses while actually engaged in 
the performance of their duties, to be paid 
out of the treasury of the county or city in 
which such court is held. 

“(3) Duty of Commonwealth’s attorney: 
It shall be the duty of the attorney for the 
Commonwealth for the county or city in 
which such case is pending to appear at the 
hearing and prosecute the case. 

(4) Action of court: Upon the hearing, 
if the defendant be found guilty by the 
court, his license to practice law in this State 
shall be revoked or suspended for such 
time as the court may prescribe: Provided, 
That the court in lieu of revocation or sus- 
pension, may, in its discretion, reprimand 
such attorney. 

“(5) Appeal: The person or persons mak- 
ing the complaint or the defendant, may, as 
of right, appeal from the judgment of the 
court to the Supreme Court of Appeals by 
petition based upon a true transcript of the 
record, which shall be made up and certified 
as in actions at law. 

“(6) ‘Any malpractice, or any unlawful or 
dishonest or unworthy or corrupt or unpro- 
fessional conduct,’ as used in this section, 
shall be construed to include the improper 
solicitation of any legal or professional busi- 
ness or employment, either directly or indi- 
rectly, or the acceptance of employment, re- 
tainer, compensation or costs from any per- 
son, partnership, corporation, organization 
or association with knowledge that such 
person, partnership, corporation, organiza- 
tion or association has violated any provision 
of article 7 of this chapter, or the failure, 
without sufficient cause, within a reasonable 
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time after demand, of any attorney at law, to 
pay over and deliver to the person entitled 
thereto, any money, security or other prop- 
erty, which has come into his hands as such 
attorney: Provided, however, That nothing 
contained in this article shall be construed 
to in any way prohibit any attorney from 
accepting employment to defend any person, 
partnership, corporation, organization, or 
association accused of violating the provi- 
sions o article 7 of this chapter. 

“(7) Representation by counsel: In any 

gs to revoke or suspend the license 

of any attorney under this or the preceding 
section, the defendant shall be entitled to 
representation by counsel. 

“Section 54-78. As used in this article. 

“(1) A ‘runner’ or ‘capper’ is any person, 
corporation, partnership, or association act- 
ing in any manner or in any capacity as an 
agent for an attorney at law within this 
State or for any person, partnership, corpora- 
tion, organization, or association which em- 
ploys, retains, or compensates any attorney 
at law in connection with any judicial pro- 
ceeding in which such person, partnership, 
corporation, organization, or association is 
not a party and in which it has no pecuniary 
right or liability, in the solicitation or pro- 
curement of business for such attorney at 
law or for such person, partnership, cor- 
poration, organization, or association in con- 
nection with any judicial proceedings for 
which such attorney or such person, partner- 
ship, corporation, organization, or associa- 
tion is employed, retained, or compensated. 

“The fact that any person, partnership, 
corporation, organization, or association is 
a party to any judicial proceeding shall not 
authorize any runner or capper to solicit or 
procure business for such person, partner- 
ship, corporation, organization, or associa- 
tion or any attorney at law employed, re- 
tained, or compensated by such person part- 
nership, corporation, organization, or asso- 
ciation. 

“(2) An ‘agent’ is one who represents an- 
other in dealing with a third person or 


ms. 

“Section 54-79: It shall be unlawful for 
any person, corporation, partnership, or as- 
sociation to act as a runner or capper as 
defined in section 54-78 to solicit any busi- 
ness for an attorney at law or such person, 
partnership, corporation, organization, or 
association, in and about the State prisons, 
county jails, city jails, city prisons, or other 
places of detention of persons, city receiving 
hospitals, city and county receiving hos- 
pitals, county hospitals, police courts, county 
courts, municipal courts, courts of record, 
or in any public institution or in any public 
place or upon any public street or highway 
or in and about private hospitals, sani- 
tariums or in and about any private institu- 
tion or upon private property of any char- 
acter whatsoever. 

“2. An emergency exists and this act is in 
force from its passage. 


“Chapter 34 
“An act to create a joint committee of the 
General Assembly to study and report 
upon the administration and enforcement 
of certain statutes; to prescribe the pow- 
ers of such joint committee; to provide 
for the selection, terms of office and com- 
pensation of the members of such com- 
mittee; and to require reports from the 

committee to the General Assembly [H 62] 

“Approved September 29, 1956. 

“Be it enacted, . 

“1. SECTION 1. There is hereby created a 
joint committee of the General Assembly to 
be known as the Committee on Offenses 
Against the Administration of Justice, here- 
inafter referred to as joint committee. Such 
joint committee shall investigate and de- 
termine the extent and manner in which 
the laws of the Commonwealth relating to 
the administration of justice are being ad- 
ministered and enforced and shall specifi- 
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cally direct its attention to the administra- 
tion and enforcement of those laws relating 
to champerty, maintenance, barratry, run- 
ning and capping and other offenses of any 
other nature relating to the promotion or 
support of litigation by persons who are not 
parties thereto. The joint committee shail 
be com sed of 5 members to be selected 
as follows: 3 of the members shall be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Dele- 
gates from the membership of the House 
Committee for Courts of Justice and 2 of 
the members shall be appointed by the 
President of the Senate from the member- 
ship of the Senate Committee for Courts of 
Justice. Members shall serve on the joint 
committee during the effective period of 
this act; the presiding officer of each house 
shall have the power to fill vacancies occur- 
ring on the joint committee. The joint 
committee shall meet at least once in each 
3 month period and oftener on call of the 
chairman or a majority of the members, 
The members of the joint committee shall 
receive the same salary and expenses for each 
day spent in the performance of their du- 
ties as is allowed under sections 14-29.1 and 
14-5 of the Code of Virginia, respectively, to 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
General Assembly together with any other 
expenses incurred by the joint committee. 
The joint committee is hereby specifically 
vested with the powers and duties conferred 
upon committees of the General Assembly 
by section 30-10 of the Code of Virginia and 
any other provisions of law under which 
powers are conferred upon committees of 
the General Assembly. In addition to the 
foregoing powers, the joint committee shall 
be empowered to oaths and 
examine witnesses and may employ counsel 
to assist in its investigations. The joint 
committee may, in addition to the procedure 
provided in section 30-10 of the Code of 
Virginia, compel attendance of witnesses or 
production of documents by motion made 
before the circuit or corporation court hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the person or documents 
whose attendance or production is sought. 
The court, upon such motion, shall issue 
such subpenas, writs, processes, or orders as 
the court deems necessary. 

“Sec. 2. All officers and agencies of the 
State shall assist the joint committee in the 
discharge of its duties. 

“Sec. 3. The joint committee shall have 
plenary power to oversee the administration 
and manner of enforcement of the several 
statutes set forth in section 1 thereof, and, 
not later than sixty days preceding the next 
regular session of the General Assembly, it 
shall make a written report to the General 
Assembly upon the administration and 
method of enforcement of said statutes and 
shall set forth in its report its findings and 
recommendations and drafts of any amenda- 
tory legislation the joint committee deems 
desirable. 

“2. This act shall be effective until the 
convening of the next regular session of the 
General Assembly. 

“3. An emergency exists and this act is in 
force from its passage.” 

“Chapter 35 
“An act to define the crime of barratry; to 
define certain terms; to prohibit barratry 
and to provide penalties for persons found 
guilty thereof; to prohibit aiding and abet- 
ting barrators; to authorize certain courts 
of record to enjoin barratry and to pre- 
scribe the officers who may bring suits 
therefor; to provide that conduct pro- 
hibited by the act shall constitute unpro- 
fessional conduct and be grounds for revo- 
cation of licenses to practice certain pro- 

fessions [H 63] 

“Approved September 29, 1956. 

“Be it enacted, ete.— 

“1. SECTION 1. Definitions. 

a) Barratry' is the offense of stirring up 
litigation. 
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“(b) A ‘barrator’ is an individual, partner- 
ship, association or corporation who or which 
stirs up litigation. 

“(c) ‘Stirring up litigation’ means instigat- 
ing or attempting to instigate a person or 
persons to institute a suit at law or equity. 

„(d) ‘Instigating’ means bringing it about 
that all or part of the expenses of the litiga- 
tion are paid by the barrator or by a person 
or pérsons (other than the plaintiffs) acting 
in concert with the barrator, unless the in- 
stigation is justified. 

“(e) ‘Justified’ means that the instigator 
is related by blood or marriage to the plain- 
tiff whom he instigates, or that the instiga- 
tor is entitled by law to share with the plain- 
tiff in money or property that is the subject 
of the litigation or that the instigator has a 
direct interest in the subject matter of the 
litigation or occupies a position of trust in 
relation to the plaintiff; or that the instiga- 
tor is acting on behalf of a duly constituted 
legal aid society approved by the Virginia 
State Bar which offers advice or assistance 
in all kinds of legal matters to all members 
of the public who come to it for advice or 
assistance and are unable because of poverty 
to pay legal fees. 

“(f) ‘Direct interest’ means a personal 
right or a pecuniary right or liability. 

“This act shall not be applicable to attor- 
neys who are parties to contingent fee con- 
tracts with their clients where the attorney 
does not protect the client from payment of 
the costs and expense of litigation, nor shall 
this act apply to any matter involving an- 
nexation, zoning, bond issues, or the holding 
or results of any election or referendum, nor 
shall this act apply to suits pertaining to or 
affecting possession of or title to real or per- 
sonal property, regardiess of ownership, nor 
shall this act apply to suits involving the 
legality of assessment or collection of taxes 
or the rates thereof, nor shall this act apply 
to suits involving rates or charges or services 
by common carriers or public utilities, nor 
shall this act apply to criminal prosecutions, 
nor to the payment of attorneys by legal aid 
societies approved by the Virginia State bar, 
nor to proceedings to abate nuisances. 
Nothing herein shall be construed to be in 
derogation of the constitutional rights of 
real parties in interest to employ counsel or 
to prosecute any available legal remedy 
under the laws of this State. 

“Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful to engage in 
barratry. 

“Sec, 3. A person found guilty of barratry, 
if an individual, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and may be punished as provided by 
law; and if a corporation, may be fined not 
more than $10,000. If the corporation be a 
foreign corporation, its certificate of author- 
ity to transact business in Virginia shall be 
revoked by the State corporation commission. 

“Sec. 4. A person who aids and abets a bar- 
rator by giving money or rendering services 
to or for the use or benefit of the barrator for 
committing barratry shall be guilty of bar- 
ratry and punished as provided in section 3. 

“Sec. 5. Courts of record having equity ju- 
risdiction shall have jurisdiction to enjoin 
barratry. Suits for an injunction may be 
brought by the attorney general or the attor- 
ney for the Commonwealth. 

“Sec. 6. Conduct that is made illegal by 
this act on the part of an attorney at law or 
any person holding a license from the State 
to engage in a profession is unprofessional 
conduct. Upon hearing pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 54-74 of the code, or other 
statute applicable to the profession con- 
cerned, if the defendant be found guilty of 
barratry, his license to practice law or any 
other profession shall be revoked for such 
period as provided by law. 

“2. An emergency exists and this act is in 
force from Its passage.” 


1957 


“Chapter 37 

“An act to create a legislative committee of 
the house and senate to investigate and 
hold hearings relative to the activities of 
corporations, associations, organizations, 
and other groups which encourage and 
promote litigation relating to racial ac- 
tivities; to provide for the organization, 
powers, and duties of said committee; to 
provide for hearings; to authorize said 
committee to issue subpenas and require 
testimony; to provide for application to 
court for an order requiring any person to 
appear and testify who falls or refuses to 
do so; to provide for witness fees; to pro- 
vide for employment of a clerical and in- 
vestigative force by the committee; to pro- 
vide for payment of expenses; to appro- 
priate funds for use of the committee; to 
provide that the Attorney General or other 
legal counsel shall represent said commit- 
tee; and for other purposes [H 65] 


“Approved September 29, 1956. 

“Be it enacted, ete — 

“1. SECTION 1. There is hereby created a 
legislative committee, to be composed of 6 
members of the house appointed by the 
speaker thereof, and 4 members of the sen- 
ate appointed by the president thereof. 

“Src. 2. The committee is authorized to 
make a thorough investigation of the activ- 
ities of corporations, organizations, associa- 
tions, and other like groups which seek to 
influence, encourage, or promote litigation re- 
lating to racial activities in this State. The 
committee shall conduct its investigation so 
as to collect evidence and information which 
shall be necessary or useful in— 

“(1) determining the need, or lack of need, 
for legislation which would assist in the 
investigation of such organizations, corpora- 
tions, and associations relative to the State 
income-tax laws; 

“(2) determining the need, or lack of need, 
for legislation redefining the taxable status 
of such corporations, associations, organiza- 
tions, and other groups, as above referred to, 
and further defining the status of donations 
to such organizations or corporations from 
a taxation standpoint; and 

“(3) determining the effect which inte- 
gration or the threat of integration could 
have on the operation of the public schools 
in the State or the general welfare of the 
State and whether the laws of barratry, 
champerty, and maintenance are being vio- 
lated in connection therewith. 

“Src. 3. Said committee may hold hear- 
ings anywhere in the State, and shall have 
authority to issue subpenas, which may be 
served by any sheriff or city sergeant of this 
State, or any agent or investigator of the 
committee, and his return shown thereon, 
requiring the attendance of witnesses and 
the production of papers, records, and other 
documents. If any person, firm, corporation, 
association, or organization which fails to 
appear in response to any such subpena as 
therein required, or any person who fails or 
refuses, without legal cause, to answer any 
question propounded to him, then upon the 
application by the chairman, or any mem- 
ber of the committee acting at his direction, 
to the circuit or corporation court in the 
county or city wherein such person resides 
or may be found, such court shall issue an 
order directing such person to appear and 
testify. The committee may, at its option, 
compel attendance of witnesses or produc- 
tion of documents by motion made before 
the circuit or corporation court having juris- 
diction of the person or documents whose 
attendance or production is sought. The 
court upon such motion shall issue such sub- 
penas, writs, processes, or orders as the court 
deems necessary. The chairman of the com- 
mittee, or anyone acting at his direction, 
shall be authorized to administer oaths to 
all witnesses and to issue subpenas. Every 
witness appearing pursuant to subpena 
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shall be entitled to receive upon request, the 
same fee as is provided by law for witnesses 
in the courts of record in the State, and 
where the attendance of witnesses residing 
outside the county or city wherein the hear- 
ing is held is required, they shall be entitled 
to receive the sum of $7 after so appearing, 
upon certification thereof by the chairman 
to the State comptroller. 

“Sec. 4. Each member of the committee 
shall receive, in addition to actual travel 
expenses, the same per diem as received by 
members of other legislative committees, 
while engaged in official duties as a member 
of said committee. 

“Sec. 5. Said committee shall be author- 
ized to employ a clerical force and such in- 
vestigators and other personnel as it may 
deem necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act, and may expend moneys for the 
procuring of information from other sources. 

“Sec. 6. The Attorney General shall assist 
the committee upon request, and the com- 
mittee may engage such other legal counsel 
as it shall deem necessary. 

“Sec..7. The committee shall complete its 
investigations and make its report, together 
with any recommendations as to legislation, 
to the Governor and the General Assembly 
not later than November 1, 1957. 

“2. There is hereby appropriated from the 
general fund of the State treasury the sum 
of $25,000 to carry out the purposes of this 
act.” 

TENNESSEE 


“In February and March 1957 3 laws were 
adopted modeled almost exactly on 3 of the 
laws passed in Virginia in 1956 as part of that 
State’s elaborate scheme to hamstring the 
NAACP. Since the Virginia laws that Ten- 
nessee copied are described below, it is suffi- 
cient to say here that they (1) require reg- 
istration of individuals or groups collecting 
or spending funds for the purpose of initiat- 
ing legal proceedings to which they are not 
a party and not financially interested; (2) 
require registration of all individuals or 
groups who promote or oppose legislation 
‘in behalf of any race or color’; and (3) 
make it a crime for an individual or organi- 
zation to promote litigation.” 

Chapter 104, Public Acts of the 1957 Ten- 
nessee General Assembly, approved March 
6, 1957 

“Chapter No. 104 


“An act to amend section 39-3212 of the Ten- 
nessee Code Annotated by striking said 
section in its entirety and inserting in lieu 
thereof a new section 39-3212; to define 
the crime of barratry; to define certain 
terms; to prohibit barratry and to provide 
penalties for persons found guilty thereof; 
to prohibit aiding and abetting barrators; 
to authorize certain courts of record to en- 
join barratry and to prescribe the officers 
who may bring suits therefor; to provide 
that conduct prohibited by the act shall 
constitute unprofessional conduct and be 
ground for revocation of licenses to prac- 
tice certain professions 
“Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General As- 

sembly of the State of Tennessee, That sec- 
tion 39-3212 of Tennessee Code Annotated be, 
and the same is hereby amended by strik- 
ing said section 39-3212 in its entirety and 
substituting in place thereof a new section 
to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 39-3212, that the following words, 
terms, and phrases, when used in this act, 
shall have the meaning ascribed to them in 
this section, except when the context clearly 
indicates a different meaning.’ 

“(a) ‘Barratry’ is the offense of stirring up 
litigation. 

“(b) A ‘barrator’ is an individual, partner- 
ship, association, or corporation who or 
which stirs up litigation. 

“(c) ‘Stirring up litigation’ means insti- 
gating or attempting to instigate a person or 
persons to institute a sult at law or equity. 
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(d) Instigating' means bringing it about 
that all or part of the expenses of the litiga- 
tion are paid by the barrator or by a person 
or persons (other than the plaintiffs) acting 
in concert with the barrator, unless the in- 
stigation is justified. 

“(e) ‘Justified’ means that the instigator 
is related by blood or marriage to the plain- 
tiff whom he instigates, or that the instigator 
is entitled by law to share with the plaintiff 
in money or property that is the subject of 
the litigation or that the instigator has a 
direct interest in the subject matter of the 
litigation or occupies a position of trust in 
relation to the plaintiff; or that the insti- 
gator is acting on behalf of a duly consti- 
tuted legal aid society established by the 
Bar Association of Tennessee or any local bar 
association of this State which offers advice 
or assistance in all kinds of legal matters to 
all members of the public who come to it 
for advice or assistance and are unable be- 
cause of poverty to pay legal fees. 

“(f) ‘Direct interest’ means a personal 
right or pecuniary right or liability. 

“SEC. 2. Be it further enacted, That this 
act shall not be applicable to attorneys who 
are parties to contingent fee contracts with 
their clients where the attorney does not 
protect the client from payment of the costs 
and expense of litigation, nor shall this act 
apply to any matter involving annexation, 
zoning, bond issues, or the holding or re- 
sults of any election or referendum, nor 
shall this act apply to suits pertaining to or 
affecting possession of or title to real or per- 
sonal property, regardless of ownership, nor 
shall this act apply to suits involving the 
legality of assessment or collection of taxes 
or the rates thereof, nor shall this act apply 
to suits involving rates or charges or services 
by common carriers or public utilities, nor 
shall this act apply to criminal prosecutions, 
nor to the payment of attorneys by legal aid 
societies established by the Bar Association 
of Tennessee or any local bar association of 
this State, nor to proceedings to abate nul- 
sances. Nothing herein shall be construed 
to be in derogation of the constitutional 
rights of real parties in interest to employ 
counsel or to prosecute any available legal 
remedy under the laws of this State. 

“Src. 3. Be it further enacted, That it shall 
be unlawful to engage in barratry. 

“Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, That a per- 
son found guilty of barratry, if an individual, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and may be 
punished as provided by law; and if a corpo- 
ration, may be fined not more than $10,000, 
If the corporation be a foreign corporation, 
its certificate of authority to transact busi-- 
ness in Tennessee shall be revoked by the 
district attorney general of the district in 
which the offense is committed. 

“Src. 5. Be it further enacted, That a per- 
son who aids and abets a barrator by giving 
money or rendering services to or for the use 
or benefit of the barrator for committing 
barratry shall be guilty of barratry and 
punished as provided in section 3, 

“Sec. 6. Be it further enacted, That courts 
of record having equity jurisdiction shall 
have jurisdiction to enjoin barratry. Suits 
for an injunction may be brought by the 
district attorney general of the district in 
which the offense is committed. 

“Sec. 7. Be it further enacted, That con- 
duct that is made illegal by this act on the 
part of an attorney at law or any person 
holding a license from the State to engage 
in a profession is unprofessional conduct. 
Upon hearing pursuant to the provisions of 
section 29-309 of the Tennessee Code Anno- 
tated, if the defendant be found guilty of 
barratry, the judgment shall be permanent or 
temporary deprivation of the right to practice 
his profession, or a censure or reprimand, 
according to the gravity of the offense. 

“Sec. 8. Be it further enacted, That should 
any section or part of this act for any reason 
be held unconstitutional or invalid, the same 
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shall not affect the constitutionality or 
validity of the remaining parts or sections of 
this act, as the legislature hereby declares 
that it would have passed the remaining sec- 
tions or parts of this act if the unconstitu- 
tional or invalid sections had been omitted. 

“Sec. 9. Be it further enacted, That all 
laws and parts of laws in conflict with the 
provisions of this act, be, and the same are 
hereby repealed, and that this act take effect 
from and after its passage, the public wel- 
fare requiring it.” 

The text of chapter 152, which requires 
registration of individuals or groups collect- 
ing or spending funds to initiate legal pro- 
ceedings is modeled closely upon the text of 
chapter 31 of the acts of the special session 
of the General Assembly of Virginia in 1956, 
set forth above. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
AND PROPOSED MONETARY COM- 
MISSION—NOTICE OF MEETING 
TOMORROW OF COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to discuss a subject involving a 
bill before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of which I am chairman. 
Earlier today I sent word to the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CarrHart] who is the 
ranking Republican member of that 
committee, that I wished to discuss a 
subject in which he is interested. 

Last week the Senator from Indiana 
insisted that the committee consider a 
bill which he introduced, namely, Sen- 
ate bill 599. In fact, he sought action 
on that bill in an executive meeting of 
the committee last week. I took the 
position that the committee ought to 
have notice of a meeting to consider the 
bill before taking any action on it. We 
had not had any such notice as of that 
time; and action was postponed until 
tomorrow. 

Although I have already circulated 
notice, I wish, again to notify members 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency that a meeting of the committee 
will take place at 9:15 a. m. tomorrow, 
prior to the convening of the Senate. 
I hope members of the committee will 
all be present, because it is expected 
that there will be a vote on the final 
disposition of Senate bill 599. If mem- 
bers of the committee are unable to be 
present, I hope they will be represented 
by proxies, because the subject before 
the committee is of considerable im- 
portance. 

Mr. President, as chairman of a com- 
mittee which has jurisdiction over some 
of the matters with which the Finance 
Committee is now concerning itself, I 
think it is appropriate for me to com- 
ment upon some aspects of that study. 

I also wish to set forth in the RECORD 
my views on the request of the President 
for a congressionally authorized, but 
presidentially appointed, Monetary 
Commission to make a similar inquiry. 

This proposal is represented by a bill 
introduced by the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. CAPEHART] and other Members of 
this body (S. 599), pending before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

On the very day the Senate Finance 

began its hearings on the 
national financial situation, on June 18, 
‘the Senator from Indiana proclaimed 
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that the Byrd hearings would be politi- 
cal. He said: 

In my best judgment the present investi- 
gation is political. In my best judgment it 
is going to be conducted along political 
lines. 


It may well be that the Senator from 
Indiana based his judgment that these 
hearings would be political upon a read- 
ing of Secretary Humphrey’s statement 
delivered to the Finance Committee only 
a few hours previously. For the Secre- 
tary’s statement was indeed political, as 
clearly demonstrated later by the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. 

Permit me to point out, however, that 
the Senator from Indiana employed 
similar tactics during the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee’s study of 
the stock market. On March 20, 1955, 
he appeared on a television program to 
say, of the stock market study, that “the 
whole business is one to embarrass the 
Eisenhower administration and to cause 
the people of America to lose confidence 
in business and the economy.” 

One of the key witnesses at the stock 
market hearings was Secretary Hum- 
phrey. He, too, expressed grave fears 
that our study would hurt what he 
called confidence, In retrospect, it is a 
great pity that he did not learn from our 
study, rather than permitting his polit- 
ical sensitivity to seal off his vision of 
the economic realities that were unfold- 
ing before his eyes. 

I believe he would find himself in a 
more defensible position now, if he had 
heeded our report issued over 2 years 
ago, which stated: 

It is not unlikely that contractive in- 
fluences in housing, automobile, and agri- 
cultural sectors may be more than counter- 
acted by expansion of business inventories, 
business plant and equipment expenditures, 
and commercial and governmental expendi- 
tures. Should expansion proceed at a pace 
which develops speculation in business in- 
ventories as well as continued speculation 
in the stock market, the economy may be 
headed for serious troubie. 


During his appearance before the Fi- 
nance Committee over 2 years later, Sec- 
retary Humphrey said: 

In response to a request from Senator 
Kerr on Friday, I promised to provide the 
committee today with a more extended 
statement describing the pressures which 
initiated the recent rise in the general price 
level. 

This rise began to show up at the whole- 
sale level in mid-1955, and by early 1956, 
prices of consumer goods and services began 
moving upward. While the wholesale price 
index has been relatively stable since Janu- 
ary, the Consumer Price Index has continued 
to move upward. Now, what has caused this 
rise in our price level particularly during the 
last year? This is the question with which 
we are all understandably concerned, and to 
which I want to respond here. 


I call particular attention to this 
passage: 

During late 1955 and 1956, price increases 
stemmed basically from a massive increase 
in capital expenditures. During this same 
period there was a substantial accumulation 
of inventories, which accentuated these price 
pressures. 

The capital goods boom which emerged in 
1955 was of enormous proportions. 
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Later in this statement he said: 

The rise in consumer incomes and in the 
demand for consumer goods was substan- 
tially less than the increase in demand for 
capital goods. 


I wonder if Senators realize the full 
import of the Secretary’s admission. I 
call it an admission because in 1954 he 
was strongly advocating a tax bill in or- 
der to encourage the very type of expen- 
ditures—for capital goods—which he 
now admits to be the principal cause of 
the price inflation which has since oc- 
curred, To repeat, he now says, the 
“price increases stemmed basically from 
a massive increase in capital expendi- 
tures, the capital goods boom which 
emerged in 1955 was of enormous propor- 
tions.” 

Contrast this with the Secretary’s 
testimony before the Finance Commit- 
tee on April 7, 1954. 

The tax structure in this country has 
reached the point where initiative is seri- 
ously stifled. The features in this tax-re- 
vision bill which make it more attractive 
for the man who saves money to invest, or 
more attractive for the businessman to re- 
place his present inefficient machinery, are 
the sort of things which can help this econ- 
omy keep growing * * there is nothing 
more important, in my opinion, for the fu- 
ture of America than to encourage wide- 
spread investment in American business, 
America needs big business. It requires big 
business, big enterprises, to do the things 
in big ways that a big country has to have, 


Later, in support of his proposed fast 
depreciation provision, he said: 

Here, again, the purpose is to stimulate 
+ * + plant expansion and modernization 
less restrictive rules than at present 
for writing off the investment in machinery 
or plant will encourage modernization and 
rebuilding of more efficient plant equip- 
ment, 

* . . * * 

Our tax program * * * seeks to stimulate 
the investment of savings to buy the prod- 
ucts of heavy industry. 


This year he says the principal cause 
of the present inflation was: 


The capital goods boom which emerged 
in 1955 * * * of enormous proportions, 


This is the very thing he sought to 
encourage in 1954. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Is it not an established 
fact that the provisions of the tax bill 
of 1954, which the Secretary thus spon- 
sored and favored and secured the adop- 
tion of, were primarily connected with, 
and in fact to a considerable degree 
responsible for, the expansion to which 
he now refers as having, in 1955 and 
1956, caused the present inflation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. It is incredible to 
note the connection between those two 
factors, namely, what he sponsored in 
1954 with great determination and what 
na now says is the reason for the infla- 

on. 

Mr. KERR. Is it not a fact that on 
the fioor of the Senate a fight was made 
against the accelerated depreciation pro- 
vision in the 1954 code, and attention 
was called to the fact that industry 
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would rush to take advantage of it, thus 
causing an undue expansion of capital 
facilities and equipment, in such a way 
as to bring about a shortage of basic 
materials, which it did produce, and, 
furthermore, that not only would it bring 
about the inflationary pressures it did 
bring about, but, also, it would cost the 
Treasury of the United States over a 
billion dollars a year in taxes for a period 
of 20 years. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. He has stated the 
thesis of my remarks very clearly that 
the action on the tax bill of 1954 was 
far more the real cause of the difficulties 
than any other single thing that has 
been done. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is aware of 
the fact, I am sure, that the adminis- 
tration has also, since the close of the 
Korean war, continued to issue acceler- 
ated depreciation certificates to indus- 
try in many phases of expansion under 
the provisions of law enacted to bring 
about an increase in productive facilities 
during the Korean war. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. The Senator from Okla- 
homa, a few days ago, made a statement 
that more than $23 billion worth of such 
certificates had been issued. 

Mr. KERR. Since the close of the 
Korean war. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator have 
the list of shortages submitted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, when he re- 
turned to the committee and put in the 
record of the committee the items which 
were in short supply during 1956 and 
1957? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe that is 
the statement I have in my hand. I 
shall put it in the Recorp at the close of 
my remarks. It is the statement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the Fi- 
nance Committee, of which the Senator 
from Oklahoma is a member. 

Mr. KERR. Yes. I wish to con- 
gratulate the Senator for doing that, 
because, as I recall, practically every 
item the Secretary lists as being in 
short supply during the past 18 months 
can be traced fully to the accelerated 
depreciation taken advantage of by 
builders and by industry, either under 
the Korean war accelerated depreciation 
law or under the provisions contained in 
the 1954 tax code. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator. This is the list I hold in my hand. 
The point the Senator makes is clearly 
borne out by that statement. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the close of my remarks the statement 
of the Secretary of the Treasury be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Monroney in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit No. 1.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Oklahoma for 
emphasizing the point I am seeking to 
make, that the primary fault for the 
dislocations which are now appearing in 
our economy, and which are so trouble- 
some to the administration in its man- 
agement of the debt of this country, grow 
primarily out of the action taken in 1954. 
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I have already quoted from the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee’s 1955 re- 
port on its stock-market study, which 
warned that contraction of certain seg- 
ments of the economy “may be more 
than counteracted by expansion of busi- 
ness inventories, business plant, and 
equipment.” 

I submit that the report of the com- 
mittee was a very far-seeing report, 

Even in 1954 there were those of us 
who foresaw, at least to some extent, the 
consequences of Mr. Humphrey’s tax 
policies, to which he now, perhaps in- 
advertently, confesses. 

On March 15, 1954, I spoke in the Sen- 
ate on taxes and the national economy. 
What I said is reported in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD, volume 100, part 3, page 
32240. 

I said: 


Private investment in the last few years 
has been sufficient not only to meet the 
demands for replacement of wornout equip- 
ment and plant, but also to d indus- 
trial capacity between 1946 and 1953 by about 
two-thirds, * * * sufficient not merely to 
take care of the normal growth of the econ- 
omy of about 3 percent a year, but also to 
make up for the great deficiencies which 
resulted from the depression of the 1930's, 
and for those shortages of capital goods 
which resulted from military demands during 
the war. 

It seems to me highly doubtful that the 
tax provisions under discussion (those de- 
scribed by Secretary Humphrey in his testi- 
mony, which I have quoted) have been any 
really serious detriment to investment in 
recent years. It appears that in the next 
few years the normal growth of the economy 
might well require a demand for investment 
somewhat lower than recent rates, even with 
the most favorable stimulus from the side 
of tax policy. 

In this respect, let us face the record 
squarely. The one previous time when this 
kind of tax policy was tried was in the 
1920's. There seems to be general agreement 
from research economists that the net effect 
of the Mellon tax program was to stimulate 
a growth of investment and of savings at 
the expense of market demand, so that by 
1929 the economy found itself with between 
15 and 20 percent of its capacity not utilized 
at peak of business activity in that year. 
In fact, the economy became so unbalanced 
under this program, and investments were 
indulged in on such an unsound specula- 
tive basis, that for a decade the American 
people paid for this folly with unemploy- 
ment and investment-depressing excess 
capacity. 

* . * * > 

I have already remarked on the vast in- 
crease in manufacturing capacity of recent 
years, and of the general judgment that our 
capacity is now adequate for the immediate 
future. If this is the case, it hardly seems 
reasonable in the short run of the next year 
or two to indulge in a program aimed at 
providing tax incentives to expand a level 
of investment which, far from inadequate, 
seems to have been adequate for the some- 
thing-more-than-normal requirements of 
growth in the economy. 

a . * > > 

Basically, the administration's tax program 
is wrong because it sacrifices expansion of 
the consumer market to achieve the objective 
of reducing tax burdens on those groups and 
individuals who have had it best in recent 
years. Worst of all, it could quite possibly 
induce such a period of unsound speculative 
activity leading to an unbalance between 
expanding investment and restricted con- 
sumption as to run the hazard of creating a 
depression within a few years. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator said that 
basically the administration's tax pro- 
gram is wrong because it sacrifices ex- 
pansion of the consumer market. 

If the Senator from Arkansas felt that 
way in 1954, does he think the consumer 
markets have failed to expand in the 
past 2 years, when the greatest consumer 
credit we have ever had is being used, 
and when virtually every section of the 
consumer market has expanded enor- 
mously, as it has done even this year? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is one of the 
aspects of the situation which particu- 
larly distresses me. The administration 
refused to accept our suggestions or pro- 
posals, to which the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr} has just adverted. If 
any tax reduction was to be given at all, 
it should have been given to the con- 
sumer. As the Senator recalls, we of- 
fered an amendment, of which the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma was one of the spon- 
sors, aS was the then Senator from 
Georgia, Mr. George, if I recall correctly. 
The administration rejected that pro- 
posal, and I believe most of the col- 
leagues of the Senator from Connecticut 
rejected it. 

I wish to emphasize the items which 
have been described by the Senator from 
Oklahoma, especially the accelerated de- 
preciation provisions contained in the 
tax bill, and the continuation of the 
accelerated amortization certificates, or 
fast tax writeoffs, of wartime. As a con- 
sequence, it was necessary for consumers 
to revert to consumer credit. Instead of 
giving consumers some benefits under 
the tax bill, and enabling them to buy 
out of savings the products of industry, 
which would have helped the adminis- 
tration to keep the economy in balance, 
there has been resort to consumer credit. 
Consumer credit, which was used to 
purchase the products of the expanded 
economy, has experienced an enormous 
expansion. That has added to the prob- 
lem, and is presently one of the serious 
dislocations I have mentioned, because 
it has impinged upon the available sup- 
ply of credit. 

The greatest shortage of all is not of 
goods. There is no shortage of food, 
textiles, or automobiles. The shortage 
is in the credit field. That is the real 
trouble which confronts us. What the 
Senator says fits in exactly with that 
contention. 

There was an expansion of consumer 
purchasing through the use of consumer 
credit, which was, I think, a very mis- 
guided policy, with the results which we 
have seen. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to observe, on that 
point, that there is nothing new about 
the expansion of consumer credit. It 
has been expanding for the past 15 or 20 
years. It has expanded year after year 
after year. There is nothing new about 
it at all. I do not think there is any logic 
in connecting it with the fact that there 
is a boom in the capital goods industry. 
As a matter of fact, there is a great deal 
of merit in the fact that there is such a 
boom, It has provided a large number 
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of new jobs. It has been one of the im- 
portant contributors to the very high de- 
gree of employment and prosperity 
which the country has enjoyed in the 
last few years. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. None of these are 
absolutes. It is true that there has al- 
Ways been some kind of taxes. There 
have always been taxes which have of- 
fered big business some benefits. There 
has always been some consumer credit. 
It is a matter of proportion and balance. 
The economy is today in a great boom, 
in certain sectors. What we are con- 
cerned with, and what I am concerned 
with, is keeping the economy in balance. 

The great criticism made by those who 
do not approve of our system has been 
the instability of our economy. I think 
the Senator from Connecticut ought not 
to close his mind to these arguments, in 
view of the experience his party had in 
the 1920’s. 

What was said in our study of the 
stock market in 1955, and was said 
among some of our colleagues in the 
committee, was that we were trying to 
avoid another collapse like that of 1929. 
All we said, in effect, was “Since you have 
control of the Government, will you 
please take heed of the factors of the 
economy which have an ominous simi- 
larity to the factors which finally re- 
sulted in the debacle of 1929?” That is 
all we said. I think we were most modest 
in our proposal. We were trying to say 
that the administration should look at 
what happened back in 1927 and 1928. 
We were saying, “For goodness sake, in 
your present tax policies and your credit 
policies do not go to the extremes to 
which you went in 1927 and 1928. Take 
heed before the collapse; see if it cannot 
be prevented.” That is about all we said. 
It is a matter of balance and proportion. 

It is true that some plant expansion is 
needed, but we do not need plant ex- 
pansion so great that it completely ab- 
sorbs virtually all the available credit 
leaving very little for many essential 
activities, such as the construction of 
schools. 

Mr. BUSH. Is it not true that school 
expansion this year is running at a 
higher rate than ever before? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Its growth is run- 
ning at a much lower rate than ever. 
What the Senator is saying is that we 
are a growing country and are adding 
to our economy. But in proportion to 
the growth of the economy, school con- 
struction is growing at a rate less than it 
was 25 years ago. The relation between 
the needs and what is going on is out of 
proportion to what was happening 20 
tonii ago, because the country is grow- 


Mr. BUSH. I agree that there is a 
definite shortage of classrooms through- 
out the country. The Senator knows 
that the President has a bill before Con- 
— 2 which I hope the Senator will sup- 
por 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut will find that as 
long as I have been a Member of either 
House, the matter of education and 
school construction has been one of my 
pet projects. I suppose that is because 
I was once a teacher and perhaps grew 
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up with an acquaintance with the par- 
ticular activity, and thus have felt a little 
more keenly than others concerning that 
particular subject. 

The point I make is that the Republi- 
can administration scares me, because I 
am not convinced that it has learned a 
thing since 1929. I am afraid that it 
may repeat the same mistakes it made 
then. I do not want them to repeat 
them. I want to stop them before such a 
situation occurs again. I would be per- 
fectly willing to sacrifice the return of 
the Democratic Party to power in 1960 
if another 1929 could be avoided. 

I do not wish to take the view that 
the Democrats should just let things 
drift down the road to another 1929, and 
then win an election. 

In 1955, I tried to put up a red flag 
against policies which looked as if they 
were going to result in another 1929. 

Mr. BUSH. I would say that the dis- 
similarities between the present situa- 
tion and that in 1929 in my opinion quite 
outweigh the similarities. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think 
there will be a collapse next month. But 
I think the Senator will agree there are 
some difficulties confronting the admin- 
istration in the field of debt manage- 
ment. The Secretary of the Treasury 
does not deny that, 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. I should like to refer 
briefiy to a part of the speech the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has already made, 
because I regard it as very applicable 
to the question addressed to him by the 
Senator from Connecticut, when the 
Senator from Connecticut called atten- 
tion to the fact that there has been an 
increase in consumer consumption. The 
Senator from Arkansas has made it clear 
that there has been such an increase; 
but the thing the Senator from Arkan- 
sas is complaining about, as I under- 
stand, and is calling attention to, is the 
fact—admitted by the Secretary him- 
self, while he was testifying before the 
Finance Committee, at its hearing— 
that the capital goods boom which 
emerged in 1955 was of enormous pro- 
portions; in fact, of such enormous pro- 
portions that he then said that the rise 
in consumer income and in the demand 
for consumer goods was substantially 
less than the increase in the demand for 
capital goods. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct; 
and I am complaining about the rela- 
tionship between the two. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is not the problem 
one of trying to find out how to live with 
and enjoy and control prosperity, rather 
than anything else? At the moment we 
have more people employed, at the great- 
est wages, in the history of the United 
States; and we also have the largest na- 
tional income and the largest national 
product. We have greater prosperity; 
the people have more spendable money. 
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In the first 4 years of the Eisenhower 
administration the Federal taxes were 
$65 billion a year, for those 4 years, or a 
total of $260 billion. Yet the national 
income of the American people was ap- 
proximately $1,300 billion, which means 
that in the first 4 years of the Eisenhower 
administration they had $1,000 billion of 
spendable money, after paying the high 
Federal taxes. Is not the problem one of 
finding a way to live with the increased 
prosperity? Is the Senator from Arkan- 
sas suggesting that he is unhappy be- 
cause of the existing full employment 
and the great demand for consumer 
goods? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, per- 
haps the Senator from Indiana had not 
entered the Chamber when I was dis- 
cussing that matter, 

In reply to his question, let me say 
this: We are very fearful that if we con- 
tinue to follow the tax and debt-manage- 
ment policies which have been followed, 
the country will not remain prosperous. 
These policies, especially the tax policies, 
are threatening to undermine the stabil- 
ity of the economy, through the excessive 
favors to one segment of the economy, 
thus resulting in an imbalance which 
may cause a devastating depression, 
That is the problem, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas accuse this administra- 
tion of adopting some bad practices? If 
my memory serves me correctly, the cost 
of living has risen, in four and a half 
years, from 114 to 119. Yet from 1946, 
after the war, until Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower became President, I believe it rose 
from approximately 70 to 114. Just 
what is it that the Senator from Arkan- 
sas is complaining about? What is he 
suggesting be done? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
from Indiana will listen to my remarks, 
he will find that I am trying to make 
the matter very clear. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have read several 
times, while I have been sitting here, the 
Senator’s prepared remarks. I do not 
quite understand his point. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I apologize if I 
am not able to make my point simple 
enough for the Senator from Indiana 
to understand. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me at 
this time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, in view of 
the fact that the Senator from Indiana 
wishes to know whether there is any- 
thing the Senator from Arkansas is 
complaining about, I should like to ask 
whether, in fact, during the fiscal year 
just ended there were more bankruptcies 
in the United States than in any other 
12-month period in our history—even 
more than during the worst year of the 
Hoover depression. Let me ask if that 
is not one of the red flags on the high- 
way of our economy which the Senator 
from Arkansas feels is pointing up the 
imbalance to which he has referred, and 
about which he complains? ® 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iam glad the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma mentioned that 
fact, because it reminds me of the bill 
I introduced, on which the Senate voted 
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not long ago, but which the Senator 
from Indiana opposed. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I am 
not going to accept that as the gospel 
truth—— 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to the Senator from Indiana that 
if it were the Gospel itself, he would not 
even recognize it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAPEHART. I was saying that 
I am not going to accept it, in propor- 
tion to the number of industries exist- 
ing today, as compared to the number 
existing in 1932. 

Mr, KERR. Mr. President, I say to 
the Senator from Indiana that what I 
have stated is the record of the office in 
charge of keeping the story regarding 
bankruptcy—namely, that during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1957, there 
were more than 70,000 bankruptcies in 
the United States—which is the largest 
number in any 12 months in the history 
of our Nation, and even larger than the 
number in the worst year of the Hoover 
depression. 

So, whether the Senator from Indiana 
wants to accept it or not is immaterial, 
because his refusal to accept it simply 
illustrates the commonly known fact 
that he is allergic to facts, let alone 
gospel facts. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not another in- 
stance of the lack of balance the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas is illustrating the fact 
that farm income since 1952 has fallen 
by approximately 18 percent? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Illinois is quite correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And was not that 
one of the factors which helped create 
trouble in the 1920’s, namely, that al- 
though manufacturing was booming 
along then, farming was going into a de- 
pression? Are not we seeing a repeti- 
tion of much the same thing which was 
happening in the 1920’s, insofar as agri- 
culture is concerned? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Illinois is quite correct—both in agri- 
culture and in small business and in the 
excessive speculation on the markets and 
in the excessive plant capacity relative 
to the number of consumers. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that in the past 2 years there has been 
virtually ‘no increase in physical pro- 
ductivity in manufacturing per man- 
hour; that is to say, that the rate of 
advance which previously had been oc- 
curring has stopped. During the past 2 
years, such increases as have occurred 
have simply been in the number of per- 
sons employed, rather than in the out- 
put per man-hour. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Illinois for making that point. 
Of course, he knows more about these 
matters than does almost any other 
Member of the Senate, since he is a spe- 
cialist in this field. 

It will be remembered that some of us 
in the year 1954 were contending that, 
in lieu of all the massive tax relief given 
to business, a greater proportion should 
be given to consumers, if tax relief was to 
be given at all. Incidentally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am more gratified now than ever 
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before that I voted against the adminis- 
tration’s tax bill in 1954, not only be- 
cause of its effect on the general econ- 
omy, but also because of its many in- 
equities and windfall provisions, 

Here let me again quote from Secre- 
tary Humphrey’s statement of only a few 
days ago: 

The rise in consumer incomes and in de- 
mand for consumer was substantially 
less than the increase in demand for capital 
goods, 


The 1954 tax bill, promulgated by the 
Treasury Department, is the primary 
cause of today’s inflation, according to 
Secretary Humphrey's own statements. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. T yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Did I correctly understand 
the Senator to say that the 1954 tax bill 
is the primary cause of today’s inflation, 
according to Secretary Humphrey’s own 
statement? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I fail to 
see any statement by the Secretary which 
would support that conclusion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have quoted it. 
I have before me, and have already asked 
to have printed in the Recorp, Secretary 
Humphrey’s statement before the Fi- 
nance Committee, the title of which is, 
“The Increase in Price Level, 1955-57.“ 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, that is a direct quotation 
from the statement the Secretary made, 
if the Senator will read it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is true. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Con- 
necticut is challenging a direct quota- 
tion from the Secretary’s statement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator from 
Connecticut will put the direct statement 
of Secretary Humphrey beside his direct 
statement before the Senate committee 
when he supported the tax bill of 1954, 
it seems to me it is as clear as the nose 
on the Senator’s face. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not think it is at all 
as clear as the nose on my face or any- 
body else’s face. I do not think it is 
clear at all. I think the statement is a 
non sequitur, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury would be the last to admit that 
statement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
mean the Secretary would be the last to 
admit what he said? 

Mr, BUSH. No; to admit the tax bill 
is, according to the Secretary’s own state- 
ment, the cause of the present inflation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
does not draw that conclusion, he is, of 
course, entitled to do that. 

Mr. BUSH. My point is it is not what 
the Secretary said; it is a conclusion 
drawn by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To me it is a con- 
clusion any reasonable man cannot help 
but draw. 

Mr. BUSH. I also take issue with that 
statement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Here is the direct 
quotation: 

[During the last 2 years] as the accom- 
panying tables indicate, the capital goods 
boom which emerged in 1955 was of enor- 
mous proportions. 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me finish: 

Industrial construction contract awards 
had increased 55 percent during 1955. The 
volume of new orders for durable goods 
Jumped 34 percent. 4 

The rise in consumer income and in 
demand for consumer goods was sub- 
stantially less than the increase in de- 
mand for capital goods. 

When we go back to the 1954 act, which 
he himself— 

Mr. BUSH. That comparison was not 
on an absolute basis; it was on a relative 
basis that the demand for consumer 
goods was less, but the rise in consumer 
income was substantial, indeed, almost 
record breaking. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let us take that 
statement and put it alongside the state- 
ment the Secretary made before the 
Finance Committee on April 7, 1954, 
when he was urging that committee and 
the Congress to enact the 1954 tax bill. 
At that time he said: 

There is nothing more important, in my 
opinion, for the future of America than to 
encourage widespread investment in Ameri- 
can business. America needs big business, 
It requires big business, big enterprises, to 
do the things in big ways that a big country 
has to have, 

He said that the purpose of the tax 
bill was— 
to stimulate plant expansion and modernlza- 
tion, less restrictive rules than at present for 
writing off the investment in machinery or 
plant will encourage modernization and re- 
building of more efficient plant equipment, 


He was urging us to pass a bill en- 
couraging plant expansion. Now he 
comes forward and recognizes, in the 
statement I have just read, that the 
enormous plant expansion and demand 
for capital goods are what have sopped 
up most of the available savings, money, 
and credit. 

The Treasury is faced with the problem 
of refinancing in the next year approxi- 
mately $75 billion, and in August alone 
$14 billion. Look at the high interest 
rates. Look at the restricted supply of 
available credit. That is the problem 
and that is the troukle impinging on 
small business of the country, as men- 
tioned by the Senator from Oklahoma, 
and it is impinging on credit—all because 
of the tax bill which the Secretary urged 
Congress to enact, and gave us as a 
reason that there was a need for plant 
expansion, which has come about, and 
we are now in a very difficult financial 
situation in this country. I think there 
is a very clear case of causal connection 
between the two. 

Mr. BUSH. Is the Senator telling us 
he thinks it is bad that we have had this 
expansion, that it was not a good thing 
to create these additional facilities, that 
the increase in employment and the in- 
crease in wages and in other segments of 
the economy have been bad for the 
country? Is that the conclusion we are 
supposed to draw? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have said, and I 
shall repeat, that it is the relationship 
between plant expansion and the capac- 
ity of the country to consume with which 


I am concerned. Does the Senator take 
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the position that, regardless of every- 
thing else, it is a good thing to build 
plants? 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Con- 
necticut has not taken that position. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is the con- 
clusion he draws. 

Mr.BUSH. No. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That seemed to be 
the thesis of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in 1954. Regardless of the capacity 
to consume, regardless of the purchas- 
ing power of the consumer, and the 
available supply of savings for expan- 
sion—they were immaterial—it was 
good, it was beneficial, to build plants 
regardless of any other consideration. 
All I am saying is that the relationship 
of those elements is most important, 
and they are out of balance. The evi- 
dence is that because of high interest 
rates, small business and municipalities 
are finding it difficult to finance essen- 
tial operations. 

Mr. BUSH. I do not want to delay the 
Senator further except to say that, of 
course, the building of plants, to which 
the Senator has referred, is not an end 
in itself, but only a means to provide 
more employment, more jobs, more 
prosperity, and a sounder and better de- 
fensive situation for the United States. 
The whole situation has been much to 
the benefit of the country. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Perhaps I did not 
make myself clear. That is quite possi- 
ble. What I am trying to say is that I 
do not think the Senator from Connecti- 
cut and I differ that it is desirable to 
have a stable, prosperous economy. 
What we are differing about is the 
means. I am saying the means the ad- 
ministration is following will defeat the 
end which the Senator from Connecti- 
cut professes to feel is desirable. I 
think they will. I do not think in 1928 
the Republicans intentionally sought to 
destroy the economy of this country. I 
think it was lack of understanding of 
these very elements that lead to that 


catastrophe. 
Iam afraid those elements are not be- 
ing kept in balance. We are today faced 


with an imbalance that is creating a 
very difficult situation for the Treasury 
to meet. It is going to be very difficult 
to finance even our public debt. If the 
Federal Government is having trouble, 
what about the small school districts, 
States, cities, and small businesses, 
which the Senator from Oklahoma has 
already mentioned, which are in a very 
desperate condition? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It seems to me we should 
keep in proper perspective what some of 
the major issues have been with regard 
to fiscal policy. Some of us have been 
criticizing the high interest rate policy, 
which has injured not only the Federal 
Government, but the average consumer 
throughout the country. If the debt is 
refinanced at present high interest rates, 
it will cost us four and a half billion 
dollars more to carry the interest rates 
than it cost us in previous years. Fur- 
thermore, it is getting to the point where 
@ man buying a long term home mort- 
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gage ends up by paying more by way of 
interest than he does for the house itself. 

That is a serious matter. Our Repub- 
lican friends have been justifying that 
policy by saying that they are fighting 
inflation, notwithstanding which, with 
the highest interest rates in 20 years, we 
have seen the cost of living go up 4 per- 
cent during the last year. 

Now our Republican friends tell us 
that the high interest rate policies are 
necessary to fight inflation. However, 
when we try to get to the cause of infla- 
tion our friends tell us that the very 
program they are advocating, particu- 
larly with respect to the expansion of 
plant facilities, is the main thing that 
has caused the 4 percent inflation about 
which they are complaining. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. He is a member 
of the Committee on Finance and un- 
derstands the relationship of these mat- 
ters much better than the average Mem- 
ber of this body. I appreciate his con- 
tribution. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If the able Senator 
from Louisiana knows how to cure some 
of these ills and knows what ought to be 
done, since the Democrats control the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, why does the Senator not intro- 
duce specific legislation to do the job? 
If the Senator thinks that what we are 
doing is all wrong, why does he not in- 
troduce specific legislation to correct the 
situation? Nobody in the United States 
wants a runaway inflation and nobody 
in the United States wants great unem- 
ployment. What we want is a stable 
economy which runs along evenly. 

What does the Senator have to sug- 
gest that we do, and why does the Sen- 
ator not introduce proposed legislation, 
instead of trying to frighten the people 
into thinking we are going to have an- 
other depression like that of 1930? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The fact of the matter is 
that the Senator from Arkansas has 
been doing exactly what our Republican 
friends have asked. They say if we do 
not like the way the Republicans are 
running the country, since, after all, the 
Democrats control the Senate by one 
vote, we ought to do something. On the 
other hand, our Republican friends con- 
trol the administration and control the 
executive branch of the Government. 
The President is a Republican. The 
Secretary of the Treasury comes to Con- 
gress and says, If you do not like the 
way we are running the country, what 
suggestion do you have to make?“ 

The distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, is saying, Here are my sugges- 
tions. Here is where I think the error 
is. I think you yourselves are admitting 
your error.” 

The Senator from Arkansas is doing 
what has been asked. I do not see what 
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the Senator from Indiana has to com- 
plain about. I suggest the Senator from 
Indiana follow the speech of the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I find 
no specific suggestions in this speech. I 
find that primarily the able Senator 
from Arkansas is trying to suggest to the 
country that we might have another de- 
pression, as we had in 1930. I find no 
specific recommendations in the Sena- 
tor’s 6-page speech, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it seems 
to me the Senator from Arkansas is 
saying there has been too much encour- 
agement of plant expansion. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shall be glad to 
join with the Senator from Louisiana or 
with anybody else in introducing sound 
legislation which will enable us to main- 
tain full employment and prosperity, and 
at the same time stop the spiraling of 
prices, which have been going up and up 
and up for the past 15 years. I shall be 
happy to join with anybody to accom- 
plish that objective. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator would like 
to know one thing the junior Senator 
from Louisiana would recommend it is— 
and he did recommend such a measure— 
that something should be done to require 
the Federal Reserve Board to use its 
power to bring down interest rates. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator has 
the right to introduce a bill to that effect. 
Why does the Senator not do so? 

Mr. LONG. I offered such an amend- 
ment in the Committee on Finance, 
when it was considering the bill to raise 
interest rates on the E-bonds. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why does the Sen- 
ator not introduce specific legislation to 
control interest rates in the United 
States, if the Senator feels that way 
about it? 

Mr. LONG. I believe the Senator 
would probably find that would consti- 
tute a revenue bill, and would probably 
have to originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I have offered such amend- 
ments in the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance, 

I will say further to the Senator that 
in order to have such an amendment 
adopted I find it necessary to have a com- 
mittee study it, look into it, and give it 
approval. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The control of the 
committee chairmanships in both the 
House and the Senate is under the Dem- 
ocrats, If things ought to be done, 
which are honest and needed, we will 
support such legislation if the Senator 
introduces it. 

Mr. LONG. We have tried to make 
suggestions. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to continue with my discus- 


sion, although these remarks are very 
interesting. 


Mr. DOUGLAS rose. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Doucras] before 
I continue my speech. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I merely want to 
make the point that the Senator from 
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Indiana has been complaining we are not 
advancing any legislative proposals to 
change the policies of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Is it not a fact that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has adminis- 
trative control over the rate of interest 
which he is willing to pay on Government 
bonds, and that the Legislature cannot 
dictate that decision, which is his deci- 
sion? Is that not a correct statement? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In 1953 when the 
Secretary of the Treasury, without any 
real justification at all, raised the in- 
terest rate on longtime Government 
bonds from a little over 234 percent to 
3% percent, the Secretary made an ad- 
ministrative decision which did not fol- 
low the market but which caused the 
market to follow him. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator for that comment. I make refer- 
ence to that a little later in my state- 
ment. 

I wish to say in response to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana that I have pointed out 
in my remarks the speech I made in 1954 
in connection with the tax bill, opposing 
the tax bill. I read a part of the same 
remarks in this discussion. 

I did tell the Senate at that time, and 
did tell the administration, why I was 
opposed to the bill, and why I voted 
against it. I also voted against the con- 
ference report. 

I believe that all the opposition to 
the bill at that time came from the Dem- 
ocrats. I do not think any Republi- 
cans voted against the bill. As I recall 
9 Democrats voted against the bill when 
it was passed by the Senate, and 22 
voted against the conference report. 

This is not a new subject. I said 
then what I thought about the bill. I 
am only inviting attention of Senators 
now to what I said then. 

I will go further and say that when I 
started a study of the markets in 1955, 
the Senator from Indiana went to great 
lengths in ridiculing that study. He be- 
gan on the first day of the study, I be- 
lieve, as he did on the first day of the 
present study of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, by accusing the study of being 
political. 

I cannot remember the exact words 
he used, but the Senator said that I was 
not really interested in stabilizing the 
economy, that I was only trying to under- 
mine the Eisenhower prosperity. There 
was no disposition then to take seriously 
any study of the underlying causes of the 
inflation which was then becoming evi- 
dent. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

. Mr. FULBRIGHT. I desire to finish 
this speech, and then I will yield to the 
Senator, 

Recently, I was not the one who said 
we were going to have a hair-curling de- 
pression. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury himself gave vent to that expression, 
and I think caused more concern than 
anything I could say, in any case. 

I did not say in 1955, and I do not 
say today, that we are going to have a 
depression. In fact, I say the contrary. 
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I believe with a little bit of restraint by 
the Republicans, especially the big busi- 
ness advisers, and a little bit of dispo- 
sition to see the other fellow’s side of the 
matter, that a depression will not neces- 
sarily ensue. 

The thing I am troubled about is that 
every action, persistently and almost 
automatically, is devoted toward one 
segment of the economy; the effort is to 
give every benefit to the expansion of big 
business, which already has a capacity 
to produce far beyond the capacity to 
consume, 

What is needed is a more balanced 
economy. I do not wish, and no one else 
wishes, to destroy big business. That 
is not the point. The fact is that big 
business suffered greater harm and in- 
jury in 1929 from the misguided policies 
of the administration at that time than 
they suffered during the succeeding 20 
years under a more balanced economic 
policy for this country. 

The great expansion occurred and the 
basic soundness of business was built 
during the 20 years following the 1929 
depression. All in the world we are 
trying to do now is to bring back some 
balance to the economy. 

Another thing which I might mention 
to the Senator from Indiana, since he 
raised the question of why we do not 
propose some affirmative action, is that 
I introduced a bill to shift the burden 
of taxes very slightly from the shoulders 
of the small-business man to the should- 
ers of the large one and, as I recall, 
the Senator from Indiana with great 
effectiveness, together with assistance 
from the White House succeeded in de- 
feating the bill, only about 2 months 
ago, ‘They were so efficient in their 
methods that they even took away some 
of the sponsors of the bill and caused 
them to change their votes at the very 
last minute, so that the bill received only 
33 votes. That is another example of 
the efforts we have made. 

The Senator from Indiana says that 
we control the Senate. That is a very 
interesting statement. I do not know 
who controls it. I do not. All I can do 
is to tell what I think is wrong, as I 
did in 1954. 

That is about the sum and substance 
of what we are trying to do. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Arkan- 
sas, the Senator from Connecticut, and 
the Senator from Indiana might be in- 
terested in one of the remedies suggested 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to cure 
the ills brought on by the so-called 
prosperity. He told the Finance Com- 
mittee that what we needed was a little 
less prosperity. He referred to a decline 
in industrial production of 10 points, or 
about 742 percent a year, as being a very 
salutary thing. He said it would help 
us all along the line. He said that it 
would be an adjustment, and that that 
would be the happiest thing that could 
happen to this country. He stated that 
if we allow the present excesses to reach 
the point where the whole economy lets 
go at once, we shall have a great deal 
of trouble. 
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He wound up by referring to the in- 
crease in consumer price level during 
the past 12 months, and tried to explain 
it at first by saying that it was due toa 
shortage in line pipe and structural 
steel, without being able to answer the 
question as to how much of those two 
items was in the budget of the average 
consumer. 

He went on to say that a continuation 
of the decline in industrial production 
from December 1956 to May 1957 of 
nearly 3 percent, probably would be a 
very salutary thing. It would help us 
all along the line. An adjustment, he 
said, is the happiest thing that can 
happen to this country. 

I thought that if our friends on the 
other side of the aisle were interested in 
the cure suggested by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the ills from which we 
suffer, they could find it in his testimony, 
wherein he said that the most salutary 
thing we could have would be an adjust- 
ment downward, to decrease the degree 
of prosperity, in order to cure the ills of 
the prosperity which he claims we enjoy. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
appreciate that statement by the Senator 
from Oklahoma. I am glad he called at- 
tention to the testimony of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. It seems a shame that 
just as the Secretary of the Treasury is 
learning about our economy, he must 
leave office. It is too bad that 4 years 
ago he did not see the significance of his 
1954 tax bill, and his policies with respect 
to the interest rate, which the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] mentioned 
a moment ago, in connection with the 
initial issue of 344-percent bonds. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me in 
order that I may ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from Illinois to ask the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] a 
question, without my losing my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator may proceed, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The inference which 
I drew from the testimony of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was that he would 
welcome a recession, and possibly even 
a depression, as a contribution to ulti- 
mate economic health, which is so badly 
disturbed at the present time. 

Mr. KERR. I will say that I agree 
with his statement with reference to the 
recession. We did not press the Secre- 
tary as to whether or not he would go 
that far. 

I can understand the reaction of the 
Senator from Illinois. The Secretary 
said that a little adjustment or a little 
recession would be a very healthy thing. 
The Secretary of the Treasury might not 
be aware of the fact that while a little 
strychnine is a very healthy thing for a 
man with heart trouble, he can take too 
much of it. 

The same thing would apply to a little 
adjustment or a little recession. As he 
said, a decline of 10 points on one scale, 
and a decline of 3 percent in 5 months 
on another, probably would be a very 
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salutary thing. It would help us all along 
the line. An adjustment, he said, is the 
happiest thing that can happen to this 
country. 

If we were to carry that idea a little 
further, we would have the situation to 
which the Senator from Illinois referred. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would not the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma say that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was not only a 
“prophet of gloom and doom,” but a pre- 
seriber of gloom and doom? 

Mr. KERR. He was telling the world 
that he hoped we would have a little 
recession—a, healthful dose of it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
root of today’s troubles goes back not 
only to the administration’s tax policies, 
but also to the Treasury’s debt manage- 
ment policies. 

I was willing to agree with Republican 
critics of the Democratic administration 
back in 1952 that more of the national 
debt should be in long-term securities. 
No one likes a hand-to-mouth financial 
existence. Certainly a larger proportion 
of the national debt needed to be put 
into the form of longer-term securities. 

What happened? In 1952 the average 
maturity of the debt was 46 months. 
Today, it has dropped down to 43 
months. The Republican administration 
has shortened rather than lengthened 
the average maturity of the Govern- 
ment’s debt. 

Moreover, we have some $75 billion 
maturing in the next 12 months, with 
little prospect of preventing a further 
shortening of the average maturity. 
Why a prospect of further shortening of 
maturities? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Ihave before me a certifi- 
cate from the Library of Congress which 
shows that, as of September 30, 1952, the 
average number of months to maturity 
of outstanding public debt was 49.31, and 
that on June 30, 1957, it was 43.11, which 


shows very much more of a reduction in 


the average term of outstanding Govern- 
ment obligations than is disclosed by the 
Senator’s figures. A 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
contribution of the Senator from Okla- 
homa., My figures showed 46 months as 
the average for the entire year of 1952. 

The demand for long-term funds has 
been expanded faster than the supply 
of funds from savings because of the 
massive increase in capital expenditures 
growing out of Secretary Humphrey’s tax 
stimulants to big business in the 1954 tax 
bill. ‘The Economie report of the Presi- 
dent transmitted to the Congress in Jan- 
uary of this year discussed at length the 
pressures on financial resources in 1956, 
with major attention to the effects of the 
rise in business investment. For ex- 
ample, the report states, on page 35: 

Financial markets were subject to continu- 
ous and heavy pressures in 1956. ‘The finan- 
cial requirements of business concerns in- 
creased sharply, mainly because of the rapid 
rise in business capital outlays and to some 
extent because of inventory accumulation 
and large investment abroad. 


The trouble with the administration, 
and the main reason for its present diffi- 
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culties, is that they have used high inter- 
est rates as an instrument rather than an 
effect of tight credit. ‘There is no virtue 
in high interest rates as such, although 
they are, to some extent, an unavoidable 
result of a restricted money supply. The 
Treasury and Federal Reserve Board 
reached an accord back in 1951, and the 
Board stopped its inflationary support of 
the Government bond market. The ef- 
fect of withdrawing the support was a 
moderate increase in interest rates. I 
never objected to this because it was 
more important for the Federal Reserve 
Board to stop pumping credit into the 
economy by its purchase of bonds than 
it was to keep interest rates artificially 
low. 

Going to the opposite extreme of mak- 
ing interest rates artificially high, how- 
ever, is quite another matter. That is 
exactly what Secretary Humphrey did 
when he issued a 3%-percent bond in 
March of 1953. With the prevailing 
yields on comparable bonds at that time 
of a little over 234 percent what was the 
effect of that issue? 

Naturally, it was oversubscribed. But 
the important thing is this: It increased 
the prevailing rate on the safest bonds 
in the world by nearly % percent. As 
that rate went up, certainly other rates 
did too. The financial institutions 
shifted from VA and FHA mortgages to 
conventional mortgages or to other forms 
of investment. Interest rates were in- 
creased on these Government-backed 
loans, but the dam had broken. Big dis- 
counts were demanded. Investors saw 
interest rates on the rise and held down 
long-term commitments hoping for still 
better rates. 

Secretary Humphrey had gone too 
far. Some even say that his action lit 
the fuse to the 1953-54 recession. We 
are still suffering the effects of that 
move. The Federal Reserve Board 
temporarily alleviated the tight credit 
problem in late April, May, and June 
of 1953 by buying bonds and lowering 
reserve requirements of its member 
banks. But the damage had been done. 

With interest rates on the rise, is it 
any wonder that the big investors wanted 
to wait out further increases? 

Having followed a policy which prob- 
ably touched off a recession, the Treas- 
ury then executed a 180 degree turn and 
advocated measures to restore the econ- 
omy. “Increase purchasing power by a 
tax reduction,” they said. Perhaps such 
@ popular move would divert attention 
from their previous policies. 

Cutting taxes would have been fine, 
except that they cut them in the wrong 
places. Practically all the benefits of 
the 1954 tax bill advocated by the Repub- 
lican administration and passed by the 
Republican 83d Congress, went to the 
Nation’s stockholders, directly or indi- 
rectly. Provisions like double rate 
declining balances on business capital 
spending and dividends tax credits 
gave windfalls to those who needed them 
least. But unfairness was only one of 
the problems. Having sharply re- 
stricted the economy with tight credit 
and high interest rates in early 1953, 
they now went to the other extreme. 
That tax bill, plus the expiration of the 
excess profits tax, started a raging fire 
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of business spending which has led to 
the present industrial inflation. 

Throughout all the administration 
policies, whether they were restricting 
or promoting purchasing power, one 
segment of the population was always 
the winner—big business and big banks. 
In a word, Wall Street. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe the Senator 
from Arkansas has put his finger on a 
very important point. Is it not true that 
in 1953 both the ‘Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board were intent upon in- 
creasing interest rates for the purpose, as 
they said, of “dampening down” loans? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In early 1953, the 
Treasury issued the high-interest bond 
and the Federal Reserve Board raised 
discount rates, 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Such action, with the 
rate of interest going up, would increase 
the rate of earnings of the banks, would 
it not? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Generally speak- 
ing, that would certainly be true, because 
the rate the banks pay lags far behind 
what they receive on their loans. That 
is always true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that later in 1953 the Federal Reserve 
Board decreased the reserve require- 
ments of its member banks? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So that the banks 
were given, free, an additional amount 
of money which they could lend. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That certainly 
helped the banks. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that at the very time the interest rates 
were being increased, the Federal Re- 
serve Board lowered the margin require- 
ments on the purchase of stocks from 
75 percent to 50 percent; so that, where- 
as formerly $7,500 in cash could buy only 
$10,000 worth of stock, as a result of the 
action of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
same amount of money could purchase 
$15,000 worth of stock? Therefore, there 
was a 50-percent increase in the amount 
of stock that could be purchased with 
the same amount of cash. Is that not a 
correct statement? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe that fol- 
lowing the hearing of our committee the 
Board restored the margin requirements 
back to 70 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Yes; but initially 
they had lowered it, had they not? 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. Yes. In February 
1953 the Board lowered the margin re- 
quirements from 75 to 50 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That would certainly 
stimulate speculation in stocks, would it 
not? 

Pes FULBRIGHT. It would, and it 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Besides being a boon 
to investors and speculators, it increased 
the earnings of brokers, who, as a result, 
made larger commissions on the larger 
volume of stock sales. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. That would in- 
evitably be so, of course. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So that these policies, 
which seemed to be actually contradic- 
tory, namely, encouraging speculation in 
stocks, and at the same time increasing 
the interest rate to discourage specula- 
tion in commodities, worked together to 
help bankers and brokers. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a brief observation at 
that point? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall yield, but 
very briefly only. I have taken much 
longer than I had intended to take. I 
wish to conclude my statement. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator has been in- 
terrupted by several other Senators. I 
should like to make a brief observation 
about what the Senator from Illinois has 
just said, so as to keep the record 
straight. I should like to quote two very 
brief paragraphs from the statement 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
before the Committee on Finance: 

Some critics allege that higher interest 
rates benefit only the bankers. That is non- 
sense, Earnings of insured commercial banks 
as a return on average capital accounts in 
1956 were 7.82 percent. This is lower than 
the average for the prior 3 years, or for the 
years 1948-52. Such bank earnings have 
averaged 8.29 percent for the past 4 years. 
This is less than the average of 8.62 percent 
for the entire 8 years of the prior adminis- 
tration. Bank earnings for 1956 of 7.82 per- 
cent are substantially less than the average 
earnings of all manufacturing companies 
which averaged 12.3 percent. In 1952, bank 
earnings of 8.1 percent compared with man- 
ufacturing earnings of 10.3 percent. 


I merely wish to say that it is not 
fair to assert that bankers are having a 
field day because of the increase in in- 
terest rates, because the record clearly 
shows that in the last year they have 
earned less money on their invested 
capital and on their capital] funds than 
in any year in recent years. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I say to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut that in my state- 
ment I have not dealt with the subject 
of earnings. I have the impression that 
there is a great difference between the 
earnings of the large banks and the 
earnings of the small banks. I believe 
that the small banks do not generally 
have the larger percentage of their total 
capital accounts in Federal Government 
bonds, as is the case with the large 
banks. During the period of increasing 
interest rates the price of Government 
bonds naturally declines. As a result, a 
bank which holds a large number of 
Government bonds sustains a paper loss. 
I am told that a number of such banks 
have converted this paper loss into an 
actual loss, and have reinvested their 
money at a lower rate, which will enable 
them, when those investments come due, 
to take a capital gain, rather than an 
ordinary gain. There are many possi- 
bilities involved under the existing tax 
law with respect to conversion, and the 
possibility of getting a capital gain and, 
at the same time, a decreased tax. 

But there is no question but that the 
banks have been increasing their profits. 
I ask unanimous consent to insert an 
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article from the Journal of Commerce of 
June 25, 1957, on this subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed, as follows: 


Fimst Hatr’s BANK Prorits To Ser Prax— 
Recorp Is ATTRIBUTED TO CONTINUING 
GROWTH IN COMMERCIAL Loans 

(By Ed Tyng) 

Profits of the Nation’s banks for the half 
year ended June 30, to be revealed in state- 
ments to be published next week, will set new 
alltime highs because of continued expansion 
in commercial loans at high rates of interest. 

The June quarter's operating earnings, ac- 
cording to a survey by this newspaper, prob- 
ably will exceed those for the first quarter 
by amounts ranging up to 10 percent. For 
the half year ended June 30 operating earn- 
ings promise to be on an average 15 percent 
higher than those for the first quarter of 
last year, 
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Profits for the second 1957 quarter as 
compared with the like 1956 period should 
also be at least 15 percent higher. 

Conscious of their risk exposure on the 
higher loan volume, the banks probably will 
make liberal deductions for reserves and 
take what chargeoffs they feel may be legiti- 
mate. But these deductions will be rela- 
tively unimportant in relation to higher in- 
come. 

While not all of the big gain in commercial 
loans, mostly attributed to borrowings by 
big corporations to pay June 15 installments 
of Federal income taxes, will be retained by 
the end of the quarter, nevertheless the 
banks will have had the benefit of the higher 
loan volume and high rates of interest dur- 
ing most of the quarterly period. 

NEW YORK BANK LOANS UP 

For New York banks alone, commercial 
loans up to now have average $400 million 
higher than in March and $600 million 
higher than in December. During the half 
year interest rates have edged up on a large 
percentage of all bank loans, mainly through 
reclassification of such credits so as to re- 
duce dependency upon the 4 percent so- 
called prime rate. 

For the big New York banks which, for 
years, have lost deposits on balance to the 
interior of the country, the June 30 figures 
may show a small average gain, 

There would be a big gain were it not 
for the fact that the Treasury’s latest financ- 
ing, which will bring almost $3 billion more 
funds into the Nation's bank deposits, will 
not be completed until the first few days of 
July. Therefore this deficit financing by 
the Treasury, which creates demand bank 
deposits, will not show in June 30 statements. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Is it not a fact that there 
are more borrowers than lenders? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone] a short time ago, said 
and his statement was based on the 
admission of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on the one hand, and by the Sec- 
retary’s assistant, Mr. Burgess, on the 
other—that as of this year, 1957, the 
Federal Government alone is paying 
$1,200,000,000 more in interest on less 
than a third of the public debt, which it 
has refunded, than it paid on that 
amount in 1952; that when the entire 
public debt has been refunded, as in- 
evitably it will be, because the average 
length of outstanding maturities is now 
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about 3% years, the penalty on the Fed- 
eral debt because of the increased in- 
terest over and above what it was in 1952 
will be about $4 billion a year; and that 
the penalty, in the form of excess interest 
rate, on private debt—individual and 
corporation—when it is refunded at the 
existing higher interest rates, will be in 
the neighborhood of $8 billion a year. 
Therefore, it would certainly be reason- 
able to assume that the lenders are the 
ones who will receive that windfall. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Oklahoma is correct. It does seem to 
one who is even as uninitiated as I am 
that whenever the interest rate goes up, 
it means the lender makes a little more 
money. 

Mr. KERR. And the bankers are 
among the lenders. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. I 
have never been against bankers or lend- 
ers making money. Again, it is a ques- 
tion of balance, 

Mr. KERR. I have nothing against 
bankers; I am dependent upon them. 
I simply object to the penalty which this 
administration has permitted the bank- 
ers to charge over and above what they 
were accustomed to charge. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Exactly; that is 
the point I wish to emphasize. It is a 
question of balancing in reasonableness 
and of considering carefully what hap- 
pens as a result of these policies. The 
bankers have a tendency to go too far, 
as they have done before. That is what 
we are complaining about. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to permit me to make an 
observation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I cannot resist 
yielding to my good friend from Con- 
necticut, but I really do not want to hold 
the floor all day. I am almost through 
with my speech. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Arkan- 
sas, assisted by our good friend from 
Oklahoma, has opened up a very inter- 
esting question about the lenders making 
allthe money. Isubmit that the persons 
who are benefited by higher interest 
rates, after long years of the suppression 
of interest rates, are the savers of the 
country, including 106 million holders 
of life insurance policies; including 50 
million holders of commercial bank sav- 
ings accounts; including 16 million peo- 
ple who have accounts in the mutual 
savings banks; and including some 20 
million individuals having accounts in 
the savings and loan associations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What about a per- 
son who owns a Government bond— 
especially savings bonds? Has he bene- 
fited? Have the holders of Government 
bonds which were bought during the war 
been benefited? 

Mr, BUSH. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don; I did not understand his question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What about the 
savers who bought Government bonds 
during the past 20 years? 

Mr. BUSH. They got exactly what 
they bought—what the bargain called 
for—namely, a 3-percent yield. They 
bought their bonds at a time when the 
Government was artificially supressing 
interest rates. 
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Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Concerning what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut has 
said, I know the Senator from Arkansas 
is not opposed to savers getting a fair 
return on their savings. He is as much 
for that as is the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr. KERR. I wonder if the Senator 
from Connecticut would be interested to 
know that in the years of the Eisenhower 
administration while the income of 
farmers has gone down 30 percent, and 
while the percentage of the national in- 
come which the farmer receives has gone 
down 36 percent, the percentage of the 
national income which the lenders re- 
ceive has gone up 40 percent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not know 
that, but I am very glad to have that in- 
formation as a part of the record. 

Mr. KERR. I ask the Senator from 
Arkansas if it is not a fact that while he 
is not opposed to the lenders receiving a 
fair and equitable return on their money, 
what he is complaining about is the im- 
balance which has been created by this 
administration, whereby the proportion 
which the bankers receive has been ab- 
normally and unjustifiably increased at 
the expense of so many others, whose 
income has been proportionately de- 
creased. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. That is just the point 
Iam making. 

I shall now conclude my speech. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for one 
question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Ihave 
been very greatly interested in this dis- 
cussion. It relates to one of the most 
important questions confronting our 
country. 

I was interested in the statement by 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas that the bankers are receiving great 
benefits because of increased interest 
rates. Is it not true that the banks are 
in competition in obtaining money; that 
they are advertising higher rates for 
savings accounts and time certificates, 
and saving methods of that kind; and 
that, as a result, the people with savings 
are receiving greater returns by reason 
of the higher interest rates? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A moment ago, in 
a colloquy with the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Doucras!], I stated that it is 
true there has been some increase in the 
cost of money which the banks have to 
lend, but that always lags behind. The 
interest rates they receive go up much 
more rapidly than the rates which they 
pay. 

Also, a very large percentage of their 
money is not in time deposits; it is in 
checking accounts, on which they pay 
no interest. 

I think commercial banks benefit very 
substantially from an increase in the 
rates which they receive. It is true they 
do not reap 100 percent of the difference. 
They pay out some of that which they 
obtain. But, generally speaking, I be- 
lieve it is clear that a lending institution 
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which has money to lend will be able to 
benefit by an increase in the price of its 
commodity, just as an oil company which 
has oil to sell will benefit by an increase 
in the price of oil, or as a man who sells 
coal or a man who has labor to sell bene- 
fits by an increase in the price of his 
commodity or services. Generally speak- 
ing, I think that is true. There will al- 
ways be some factors which will tend to 
change that situation slightly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Is it 
not true that money is competitive, the 
same as is any other commodity in the 
United States, and that its cost depends 
on the the law of supply and demand? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator raises 
a very big question, one which was dis- 
cussed by experts the other day. In 
the discussion, there seemed to be an idea 
that in our economy, especially in big 
business, there is very little competition. 
However, that is an involved theory of 
economics, which I do not believe I 
should enter into at this moment. I 
should like to conclude my rather simple 
statement. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I ap- 
preciate the time which the Senator 
from Arkansas has given me. To my 
mind, the financial situation of America, 
not only in 1957, but at any other time 
and it projects itself into the future—is 
one of the most important subjects we 
can consider. It is a very involved mat- 
ter, but one which the individual Sena- 
tors, the individual Members of the 
House, as well as the members of the 
executive department, should under- 
stand. I realize it is very involved, but 
it is worthy of our every possible con- 
sideration. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 
comment by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. There are, of course, persons in 
this country who believe that the con- 
trol of the available supplies of capital 
and credit which supply our economy is 
somewhat concentrated, that it is not 
evenly distributed, and that some seg- 
ments benefit, undoubtedly, because they 
control credit and capital, while others 
suffer for the lack of such credit and 
capital. 

As I have said, that is a matter on 
which I think I should defer further 
discussion until a time which is a little 
more appropriate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that when the interest rates 
on bonds are made high, and the bank 
takes money which it would not lend to 
individuals and, instead, buys the bonds 
because they pay a higher rate of in- 
terest, there is taken out of circulation 
the money which the banks would lend 
to individuals who do business with the 
bank locally? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In that sense, there 
is competition between the Government 
and the private persons for the available 
supplies of the funds of the savers. 
There is no doubt that an increase in 
the Government interest rate will tend 
to force up the rate which the private 
person has to pay for a loan. I think 
that is quite true. 
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Mr. President, all sectors of the econ- 
omy have been forced to sit back and 
wait while big business, financing out of 
retained earnings and ready access to the 
capital markets, has sopped up nearly 


every drop of available credit. Small 


business, farmers, and local school dis- 
trict credit needs have had to sit by on 
a siding while the corporation expendi- 
tures express roars by. Small business 
was denied tax relief, even though it 
meant no loss in revenue. 

I have never seen a better example of 
talking out of both sides of one’s mouth 
than was given by the administration 
with regard to the tax bill which is 
affecting small business, and which we 
disposed of a few months ago. 

To return to the subject of a Mone- 
tary Commission or study, I conclude 
that the Finance Committee, having 
jurisdiction over tax and debt manage- 
ment policies, is the proper committee 
to make such a study. It is in this field 
that Secretary Humphrey has led the 
way to our present predicament. 

As to Senator CAPEHART’S administra- 
tion bill, I conclude that the failures of 
this administration are not due to a lack 
of information about our monetary sys- 
tem, as such a study might develop, but, 
instead, are due to a failure, in tax and 
debt management decisions, to use in an 
unbiased and impartial manner the in- 
formation at hand. 

The administration wants a Con- 
gressionally approved, administration- 
dictated and administration-appointed 
Monetary Commission. Does anyone 
doubt that such a commission would be 
dominated by the White House and the 
Humphrey school of economics? Do we 
want to put the Congressional stamp of 
approval, before the fact, upon such a 
study? 

As to the matters within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee—principally the policies of the 
Federal Reserve Board—I do not mean 
to say they are without blame. In 1955, 
I made an effort to call attention to 
some of these matters. Our stock mar- 
ket report criticized the Federal Reserve 
Board for its excessive timidity in apply- 
ing stock-market margin controls. We 
called attention to the high level of con- 
sumer credit and the dangers in over- 
extension of mortgage credit, which 
neither the Treasury nor the Federal 
Reserve Board took adequate or timely 
steps to check, 

But as to the main issue within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, I do not believe the 
answer to our current problems, largely 
caused by Treasury in taxes 
and debt management, is a return to the 
cheap-money policies necessarily fol- 
lowed during wartime, and unwisely ex- 
tended too long thereafter. 

The cure for inflation is not more of 
it. Printing-press money is not the 
answer, and the Federal Reserve Board 
— been stalwart in holding out against 

Perhaps the answer lies in that of 
which the Senator from Indiana, an able 
politician, is so critical namely poli- 
tics,” for it is by “politics” that we 
decide such issues. I have little confi- 
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dence, however, that this remedy can be 
applied before 1960. 

Were it possible, under present cir- 
cumstances, to create a truly nonparti- 
san, objective Commission to study the 
great area of monetary, credit, and fiscal 
problems, I should welcome it. I believe 
in education in this field, as well as in 
others. However, there is little in this 
administration’s record to indicate the 
likelihood that an objective study would 
be made. On the contrary, when one 
looks at the appointments made by this 
administration to the commissions and 
study groups of one kind or another, 
even those which are statutory nonpar- 

tisan or bipartisan, one can easily see 
the remoteness of this possibility. 

Mr. President, I have already asked 
unanimous consent to have the Secre- 
tary’s statement printed in the RECORD. 

I yield the floor. 

Exutsit No. 1 
STATEMENT OF SECRETARY HUMPHREY TO THE 
SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE 

THE INCREASE IN PRICE LEVEL, 1955-57 

In response to a request from Senator 
Kerr on Friday, I promised to provide the 
committee today with a more extended 
statement describing the pressures which 
initiated the recent rise in the general price 
level. 

This rise began to show up at the whole- 
sale level in mid-1955, and by early 1956, 
prices of consumer goods and services began 
moving upward. While the wholesale price 
index has been relatively stable since Jan- 
uary, the consumer price index has con- 
tinued to move upward. Now, what has 
caused this rise in our price level particularly 
during the last year? This is a question with 
which we are all understandably concerned, 
and to which I want to respond here. 

WHOLESALE PRICES 

During late 1955 and 1956, price increases 
stemmed basically from a massive increase 
in capital expenditures. During this same 
period there was a substantial accumulation 
of inventories, which accentuated these price 
pressures, 

As the accompanying tables indicate, the 
capital-goods boom which emerged in 1955 
was of enormous proportions. Industrial 
construction contract awards had increased 
55 percent during 1955. The volume of new 
orders for durable goods jumped 34 percent. 

Percentage change in new orders for 

durable goods 


Durable-goods industries, to- 
T A 
— — * prod- ase 
me 

+29 
Machinery 1. +47 

Transportat 
ment H8 


Other durable goods 1... 


Includes electrical machinery. 


3 Includes professional and sclentific instruments, 
lumber, furniture, stone, clay and glass, and miscella- 


neous, 

Change between 4th quarters of 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

Source: Office of Business Economics, Department of 
Commerce. 

Though shipments increased very sharply, 
the backlog of unfilled orders mounted rap- 
idly for the hard-goods lines generally dur- 
ing 1955, and continued to move upward 
through most of 1956. Indeed, by the end of 
last year the backlog of unfilled orders was 
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equal to more than 4 months of shipments 
at the December rate, and was 34 percent 
above early 1955 levels. The magnitude of 
these rapidly mounting demands, concen- 
trated in such a short time span, led to a 
sharp rise in the price of producers’ equip- 
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ment and in the prices of materials, com- 
ponents and supplies used in durable goods 
manufacturing. These price advances, you 
will note, were much greater than those for 
products less directly related to this capital 
goods boom, 


Percentage changes in unfilled orders, selected dates, major durable goods industries 


Durable-goods industries, total 


Primary metals 
bricated metal products. 
Machinery #_.......-..----.... 
‘Transportation equipment 
Other durable-goods indi 
Selected commodities: 
Railroad passenger cars. 
Railroad freight cars 
Railroad diesel and diesel electric locomotives. 


From Jan- | From Jan- | From Jan- | From Jan- 
uary 1955 | uary 1956 | uary 1955 | uary 1957 
to January | to January | to January | to April 
1956 1957 1957 1957 1 
— +20 +11 
ži +73 +6 
2 +26 +9 
f +23 +16 
+10 +12 
—3 —3 
+03 a 
— 90 
-+76 -6 ery 


1 Preliminary. 
2 Includes electrical machinery. 


2 Includes professional and scientific instruments, lumber, furniture, stone, clay and glass, and miscellaneous. 
Source: Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 


The course of this rapidly accelerating 
capital goods boom during 1955 can be traced 
in the various lists of shortages published 
from time to time by the Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. At the beginning of 1955, 
only 9 items of basic materials were reported 
in short supply. This list built up per- 
sistently through subsequent months until 
by March 1956, 17 items were listed in short 
supply: aluminum, cellophane, cement, 
copper, nickel, paper, selenium, steel prod- 
ucts, titanium dioxide, steel pipe, steel plates, 
structural steel, steel shapes, stainless steel, 
synthetic rubber, methanol, and newsprint. 

This list is, of course, illustrative only. 
The basic pressure on resources was being 
exerted by the rapid increase in capital out- 
lays generally, and the even more rapid in- 
crease in new orders, unfilled orders, and in- 
dustrial construction contract awards be- 
ginning in 1955. 


Wholesale price index 
[1947-49100] 


Points change In the 
index 


Price group 


Processed foods 
All other (industrial) 
Selected groups o: industrial 


F —.5 
Pulp, paper, and allied 
Ma S —.1 
etals and metal prod- 11 
. et — 
Machinery and motive 
. —— ＋ 1.1 
Nonmetallie minerals, 
struct — — -+25 
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The increased prices of materials, com- 
ponents, and supplies led to cost increases 
for producers of other goods, such as con- 
sumer durables. Consequently, even in lines 
of industry where demand was not rising so 
rapidly, some price increases occurred, as 
producers passed along at least some of the 
increased cost of materials.“ 


4In two major areas of the economy, auto- 
mobiles and home building, production was 
actually declining. This offset some of the 
pressure built up by the demands for plant, 
equipment, and inventory; crude material 
prices never climbed much above their late 
1955 peaks although semifabricated materials 
and components continued to rise. 


Not only did prices of materials and sup- 
plies increase, but labor costs rose substan- 
tially in 1956. Wage increases were sizable 
and output per employee man-hour failed 
to rise appreciably in 1956, so that the higher 
wage costs per hour were more fully trans- 
lated into increasing costs of production, 

CONSUMER PRICES 

Consumer prices generally did not begin 
to rise until early 1956, and consumer com- 
modity prices (aside from food) did not in- 
crease until mid-1956. The rise in consumer 
incomes and in the demand for consumer 
goods was substantially less than the in- 
crease in demand for capital goods. In gen- 
eral, the supply and capacity situation was 
also easier in the case of consumer goods. 
However, rising employment and wage rates 
led to an increase in disposable Income of 
about 6 percent per year between mid-1955 
and early 1957. And this was large enough 
to permit the pass-through to consumers of 
increases in the wholesale prices of many 
consumer goods. 


Consumer price index 


Price group June 1955 | December 
to Decem- 1956 to 
ber 1956 | April 1957 
Consumer prices: 

. 32 3.3 0.9 

2.7 č 
1.3 0 
— 3.8 3 
3.4 1. 5 

r non- 

durables. ...-.-- 4.3 1.8 
Services and rent. 3.7 1.6 


1 December 1955 to March 1956 used. 
Source: Based on data from the Department of Labor. 


Consumer commodity prices, particularly 
those of durable goods and food, had been 
declining for a number of years prior to 1955. 
Retail margins on durable goods commodi- 
ties had apparently been falling for some 
time, making absorption of further cost in- 
creases difficult. 

Services prices, on the other hand, had 
been steadily rising throughout the postwar 
period; many services prices are directly 
affected by changes in wage rates without 
any offsetting effect of productivity gains. 

The recovery of farm prices from the low 
point reached in late 1955, and the con- 
tinued rise in food marketing margins led to 
increases in food prices early in 1956. After 
June, other consumer commodity prices 
joined in the rise, responding to a number 
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of influences—the earlier increases in whole- 
sale prices, rising labor costs, scattered in- 
creases in State and local sales and excise 
taxes, and in some cases price increases 
(made possible by the rising level of con- 
sumer incomes). In 1955, and again in 1956, 
the introduction of the new automobile 
models at higher prices also provided addi- 
tional consumer price increases, although 
the actual amount of the increase to the 
consumer varied from place to place, and 
from time to time, depending on the degree 
of dealer discounting. 

With food and other commodities begin- 
ning to rise, and prices of services continu- 
ing their rise, the whole consumer price index 
moved up in 1956. Despite the stability in 
wholesale prices during 1957 to date, con- 
sumer prices have continued to increase, re- 
flecting earlier rises in wholesale prices, a 
further increase in food prices, and the 
steady climb of service prices and rents, evi- 
dencing the normal lag in the effective tim- 
ing of this pattern. 


THE PRICE SITUATION IN 1957 


The major factors which led to the rise in 
industrial prices, beginning in mid-1955, and 
to the rise in consumer prices, beginning in 
early 1956, were substantially modified dur- 
ing the first half of 1957. 

The most significant features of the first 
half of 1957 have been: 

1. The slowing up of the rapid increases 
in plant and equipment expenditures which 
took place in 1955 and 1956, 

2. The decline in inventory investment, 
from an annual rate of $4.1 billion in the 
last quarter of 1956 to a —$1.2 billion rate 
in the first quarter of 1957. 

3. An apparent resumption of gains in 
output per man-hour, after a year in which 
only small increases were forthcoming. Al- 
though wage rates have continued to rise 
fairly sharply, the higher output per man- 
hour has lessened their impact on costs of 
production. 

4. Growing production and stocks of many 
raw materials, among which the most im- 
portant are the nonferrous metals—copper, 
lead, and zinc. 

As a consequence, wholesale prices stabi- 
lized during the first 6 months of the year. 
Consumer prices, however, continued to in- 
crease, reflecting the normal lag to earlier 
increases in wholesale prices, a seasonal up- 
turn in food prices, and a continued upward 
movement of service prices and rent. 

The backlog of unfilled orders in some 
lines is decreasing and the pressure on de- 
liveries and shortages is declining and, in 
many cases, has almost entirely disappeared. 

Whether this is evidence of the effective 
restraint on inflationary pressures by the 
policies we have pursued, it is, as yet, too 
early to tell, but it may be that the natural 
correction is just beginning to emerge. If 
this proves to be the case, our flexible policies 
will take it into account as soon as the evi- 
dence is definite. 


Mr. KERR obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Oklahoma desire to have a 
quorum call had at this time? 

Mr. KERR. No, I thank the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. President, I wish to congratulate 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] for the able, discerning, and ef- 
fective speech he has just made. As 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 

and Currency, he has an en- 
viable position in the field of fiscal mat- 
ters and the Government’s responsibility 
with reference to them. In his presen- 
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tation of today, he has met that respon- 
sibility as one well informed on the 
issues, as one well informed on the record 
of this administration, and as a states- 
man. I congratulate him. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
certainly appreciate those kind words 
of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

THE GOVERNMENT'S FISCAL POLICIES 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I do not 
believe there is a more important domes- 
tic issue before the American people 
today than that of the fiscal policies of 
the Government of the United States. 
Some weeks ago the Senate Finance 
Committee undertook an investigation, 
first, of the revenue bonded indebtedness 
and the interest rates on all public obli- 
gations, including contingent liabilities; 
second, policies and procedures employed 
in the management of the public debt, 
and the effects thereof on credit, interest 
rates, and the Nation’s economy and wel- 
fare; and, third, factors which influence 
the availability and distribution of 
credit, and the interest rates thereon, as 
they apply to the public and the private 
debt. 

Mr. President, the working press has 
done an outstanding job in reporting 
this investigation. I have never seen the 
reporters on duty in the Capitol more 
interested or more effective in their cov- 
erage. I only wish their zeal and accu- 
racy in the matter could have been re- 
flected by the editors who handled the 
reports they have submitted regarding 
the evidence which has been developed 
thus far in the hearings before the Fi- 
nance Committee. From reading the 
editorial reaction to the investigation, it 
is quite evident that either the editors 
have not read the reports which the 
working press has sent to them, or that, 
having read them, they have discarded 
or ignored them. 

Some weeks ago, I noticed in the local 
press an editorial entitled “Dollars and 
Sense,” the first words thereof being: 

After all the recent nonsense from some 


of the more politically minded members of 
the Byrd committee, 


Knowing the political leanings of the 
writer of the editorial, I flattered myself 
to think that perhaps I was one of those 
to whom he was referring. 

In the Washington Post of July 1, I 
noticed an article entitled, “The Eco- 
nomic View—Senate Fiscal Probe 
Negated by Politics.” 

Mr. President, I looked up in the dic- 
tionary the word “negate”; and I found 
that it has quite a somber definition, 
meaning to impair or disparage or prac- 
tically neutralize. 

The first sentence of the article reads 
as follows: 


Developments to date in the Senate 
Finance Committee’s monetary investiga- 
tion demonstrate why an important study of 
such an intricate economic subject should 
not have been entrusted to a political body. 


Mr. President, I wish to say that 
either the viewpoint of the writer of the 
article is a little warped, or mine is. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
comment the Senator from Oklahoma 
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has read from the article is a curious one. 
The assumption seems to be that if the 
body referred to is appointed by the 
President, it is in no way political. The 
President is proposing that the same 
study be made by a body appointed by 
him. How does the Senator from Okla- 
homa understand that a body appointed 
by the President of the United States is 
nonpolitical, but that a body of the 
Senate is political? 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas for making that ob- 
servation and asking that question. I 
wish to say that I share with him the 
viewpoint expressed a while ago when 
he said this is a political body and this 
is a political question. There is this 
difference, as I see it, between the investi- 
gation made by the Finance Committee 
or the investigation of a similar nature 
made by the Senator’s Committee on 
Banking and Currency and an investi- 
gation made by a Presidentially ap- 
pointed commission: The present in- 
vestigation is being made by bipartisan 
committees, whereas I do not believe 
that a commission appointed by the 
President would be bipartisan. The in- 
vestigation being made by the Senate 
Finance Committee is being conducted 
by a committee composed of 8 Demo- 
crats and 7 Republicans. There are on 
the committee men of political inclina- 
tions and considerations—members on 
both sides of the aisle. In such a situ- 
ation, neither side of the aisle has any 
corner on virtue; nor is either side of the 
aisle blameless in that regard, if there 
should be blame for such a situation, 

The difference would be, if the Presi- 
dent appointed a commission, that he 
would appoint one to establish a justi- 
fication of the fiscal policies of his ad- 
ministration, rather than to conduct an 
investigation, as is now being done by 
the Senate Finance Committee, to de- 
termine the merits or demerits of the 
fiscal policies of his administration. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator will 
yield further at that point, I wanted it 
made clear that there is no inhibition 
upon the President to prevent him from 
appointing a commission now. He has 
the power to do that. He has the emer- 
gency fund, and so forth. What he 
wants to do under the bill which has 
been proposed is to appoint a commis- 
sion which would create a kind of en- 
dorsing head for whatever the commis- 
sion might recommend. I will ask the 
Senator if there is any reason for such 
action on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. KERR. I think there is every 
reason why the Senate should not do 
that which is proposed in the admin- 
istration’s legislative bill now before the 
Senator’s committee, and I will try to 
be a little more explicit as to why I so 
believe. As the Senator has said, the 
President has full authority to appoint 
any commision he desires to investi- 
gate any matter of policy for which he 
is responsible, and he has proved that 
he has such power by appointing more 
committees and more study commis- 
sions than has any other President in 
the history of the United States. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. KERR. I shall be glad to yield to 
my friend from Indiana in a few mo- 
ments. I do not want him to go away. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. The Constitution 
gives Congress power to coin money and 
regulate the value thereof. 

It strikes me that since that is so, the 
kind of authorization sought would, in 
an informal way, ask us to delegate 
those duties to a commission so the 
commission could take over the respon- 
sibilities of the Congress and tell Con- 
gress what the policy should be, and 
Congress would then feel under a moral 
obligation to follow whatever recom- 
mendations the commission might make. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is eminently 
correct. The administration does not 
want the Senator’s committee to make 
the investigation. So far as the position 
of the Senator from Oklahoma is con- 
cerned, it is this: Under the Constitution 
the Congress of the United States and 
its committees have certain powers and 
certain responsibilities, and among 
those responsibilities are the fiscal poli- 
cies and fiscal matters of this country. 
It occurs to me that if either the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee or the 
Finance Committee should come before 
the Senate with proposed legislation 
asking the President of the United 
States to appoint a committee to con- 
duct an investigation having to do with 
the primary responsibility of the two 
committees of the Senate, we would 
thereby plead guilty either to being un- 
willing or unable or afraid to meet our 
responsibilities under the Constitution. 

So far as the Senator from Oklahoma 
is concerned, he is not afraid to have the 
Senate Finance Committee undertake 
this investigation. I am not afraid to 
have the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee undertake such an investigation. 
But I shudder to think what would come 
out of a commission appointed by the 
President of the United States to inves- 
tigate and report on the fiscal policies 
which he and his gang have perpetrated 
on this country for nearly 5 years. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the charming 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to ask 
the able Senator’s permission to the 
granting of unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point the 
bill to create a monetary commission, 
which I introduced on January 14, at the 
request of the President. 

Mr. KERR. I should like to say to 
the Senator from Indiana I would have 
no objection to the bill’s being inserted 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks, I would urge the Senator to 
make his request on that basis. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I expect to talk a 
little on the subject at that time. The 
reason why I wanted to put the bill in 
the Recor» at this point is that the Sen- 
ator has had considerable to say about 
the recommended commission, and I 
think it would be a good point in the 
ReEcorp at which to place the text of the 
bill. 

Mr. KERR. I would not want the bill 
inserted in the Rxconp at this point in 
the remarks of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines unanimous consent to 
insert the text of the bill at this point in 
the RECORD. 

Mr. KERR. Students of government, 
or those curious as to what might be 
said, will have as much trouble as I 
should like to impose upon them in fol- 
lowing the discussion by the Senator from 
Oklahoma of the matters which he has 
in mind. Lucid and quotable as the 
Senator from Oklahoma is, and limited 
as he is in his remarks with reference 
to their applicability to the subject un- 
der discussion, it would still be a matter 
of some burden to readers to follow this 
discussion, and the Senator from Okla- 
homa does not want to put any further 
impediment in the way of their progress 
and their ability to glean some benefit 
from this REcorp by putting into it at 
this point that which the Senator from 
Oklahoma regards as being of a diver- 
sionary character, such as is the pro- 
posal by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. With regard to the point 
which the Senator was making about 
the necessity of the Finance Committee’s 
conducting an investigation, is it not 
true that the members of the Finance 
Committee are going to have to consider 
proposed legislation which deals with 
this very subject in any event? For ex- 
ample, if the present policies are con- 
tinued, another bill will be brought be- 
fore the committee providing for a fur- 
ther increase in the interest rates the 
Government must pay on the bonds of 
the Federal Government. That will 
have to be provided for if the Federal 
Government is to continue to sell its 
bonds at attractive interest rates. 

The Finance Committee will be re- 
quired to recommend legislation on re- 
sults which will flow from the present 
debt management policies of the Federal 
Government. So we are going to have 
to learn about the subject, anyway. The 
question is whether we want to look into 
it ourselves, or appoint one more execu- 
tive agency to tell us the type of things 
they have told us in the past, and the 
same type of things they have been tell- 
ing the committee now for 1 month. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is eminently 
correct. A study commission was ap- 
pointed by the President, or the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, which prepared a 
fifty-odd page discourse on the fiscal pol- 
icies of this administration, and the dis- 
course was delivered to the Finance 
Committee by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. It was so full of political 
propaganda and errors and miscalcula- 
tions that it took us some 14 days of 
from 1 to 4 hours a day of interrogation 
by members of the Finance Committee to 
pin down the inaccuracies and the mis- 
takes and the errors in that statement. 
So I can imagine what would come, but 
only after great effort, from a commis- 
sion appointed by the President to extol 
further what the officials of the admin- 
istration regard as the virtues of the 
mismanagement they have perpetrated 
on our fiscal policies. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, wil! the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KERR. I yield further. 

Mr. LONG. Even when the President 
has appointed commissions composed of 
bipartisan members, representing vary- 
ing and differing points of view, there 
has never been a case, so far as I know, 
in which the commission has made rec- 
ommendations on a difficult subject 
which Congress was willing to accept 
without studying the recommendations. 
After Congress had studied the recom- 
mendations, it invariably rejected at 
least part of the recommendations. 

For example, I have in mind the com- 
missions which were appointed to study 
our trade policies. The Senator has par- 
ticipated in the hearings involving for- 
eign trade, reciprocal trade, tariffs, quo- 
tas, and like matters, and the Senator 
knows as well as I do that now and then, 
while we may find some persuasive argu- 
ment on the merit of the case, the com- 
mittee has never been willing to accept 
all the recommendations made by Presi- 
dential study commissions and the com- 
mittee should not accept them all. Even 
if the committee were going to consider 
them, it should at least look into the 
subject of the reports and study the mat- 
ter itself, as the Committee on Finance 
has always done. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Loui- 
siana is eminently correct. 

I wish to say to the members of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, in 
the light of the experience of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, that they will be 
much better off, if they are interested 
in the question of the fiscal policies of 
the Government, if they will continue an 
investigation into the facts of the case, 
than they will be if they spend their time 
reading the propaganda which will come 
to them from a commission appointed 
by the President. 

If I had the responsibility, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for perpetrating upon the American 
people the distorted, unhealthy, penaliz- 
ing and burdensome fiscal policies which 
this administration has perpetrated on 
the people, I would ask nothing better 
than that Congress would authorize me 
to appoint the Commission which would 
make the investigation of those policies. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. It occurs to some of us 
that the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency is going to have to pass upon leg- 
islation to remedy some of these prob- 
lems. If the Committee on Banking and 
Currency wants to look into that matter, 
sooner or later, when the proposed leg- 
islation comes before the committee, the 
committee is going to have the responsi- 
bility and the duty of apprising itself of 
the issues involved, rather than of asking 
some commission to come before it to 
supply the answer, buying it like a pig 
in a poke, without understanding. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is eminently 
correct. 

I think the great chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency will do 
all that he can to see to it that when the 
time comes the committee will put itself 
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in the position of getting facts from re- 
liable witmesses and not propaganda 
from a Presidential Commission. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator is 
talking about S. 599, a bill which I intro- 
duced January 14 and which was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to permit the President to appoint 
a Commission to study this subject. So 
far that bill has not been reported fav- 
orably to the Senate from the committee. 
Why are we discussing the merits of the 
bill before it reaches the Senate? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I want to 
relieve the mind of the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me finish my 
question, please. Is it because the com- 
mittee tomorrow is going to take up the 
question of whether or not it should re- 
port the bill, and someone is trying today 
on the floor of the Senate to keep some 
Senator in the committee tomorrow from 
voting to bring the bill before the Sen- 
ate? Is that the purpose of these 
speeches today? 

Mr. KERR. I wish to relieve the mind 
of the Senator from Indiana of any im- 
pression that the Senator from Okla- 
homa has addressed himself to the Sena- 
tor’s bill. The Senator from Oklahoma 
is discussing principles. 

I was advised that there was a pro- 
posal before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency to authorize the President 
to appoint a Commission. I will say to 
the great Senator from Indiana that 
mention of his name in connection with 
that bill had not delighted my ears nor 
inspired my mind. I did not know that 
it was the brainchild of the Senator from 
Indiana which was being referred to by 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee. Nor was I discussing the prin- 
ciple as expressed in or limited by the 
bill offered by the Senator from Indiana. 

If the specifications which I have used 
in my discussion fit the bill of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, then let nature take 
its course. I will say to the Senator that 
it was without my knowledge that such 
was the case. While a bill to bring that 
about would not be impaired by bearing 
the name of the Senator from Indiana, 
neither would its evident unworthiness 
be alleviated or removed by reason of 
that fact. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, is 
the able Senator saying that he did not 
know a bill had been introduced to carry 
out the suggestion that the President be 
permitted to set up a Commission, about 
which the Senator has been talking so 
much in the Chamber in the last 15 
minutes? 

Mr. KERR. I have tried to make my 
position quite clear. 

Mr. CAPEHART. And about which 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] talked for nearly an hour in the 
presence of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. I have tried to make clear 
that I understood there was a proposal 
before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. I did not know it was the 
exclusive brainchild of the Senator from 
Indiana or that the principle before the 
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Banking and Currency Committee was 
limited to the expression of it as made 
by the Senator from Indiana in his bill, 
if he has a bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator, I 
think on a number of occasions in his 
speech today, referred—as did the able 
Senator from Arkansas in the Senator’s 
presence—to the fact that the Presi- 
dent asked that a commission be ap- 
pointed and that legislation was pending 
before the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, with a request that it 
be passed. 

I do not believe the able Senator from 
Oklahoma is going to convince anybody 
in the audience, or any Senator who has 
been sitting here in the Chamber for the 
last hour, that he did not know such 
legislation had been introduced, and had 
been introduced by the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. KERR. I will say to the Senator 
from Indiana that I knew the President 
had been trying to get authority to ap- 
point such a commission ever since his 
policies fell into such terrible disrepute. 
I knew he had been trying to persuade 
somebody to introduce a bill that would 
bring forth a commission which would 
whitewash his failures in the field of 
fiscal policy. 

Had I studied the matter and analyzed 
it carefully, I could have arrived at the 
conclusion, on the basis of the past rec- 
ord, that no man in the legislative halls 
of Congress, whether in the House or in 
the Senate, could have moved on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to meet that request by 
the President ahead of the Senator from 
Indiana. Had nobody told me that the 
Senator from Indiana introduced such a 
bill, had I stopped to consider, had I not 
been more or less concerned about get- 
ting some cohesiveness in the remarks I 
am going to make, but had I, instead, de- 
voted my mental faculties to an analysis 
of the situation, I should have known 
that the Senator from Indiana, shoving 
all others aside, would get there first, 
and introduce a bill exactly as the Pres- 
ident wanted it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. KERR. I wish to apologize to the 
Senator if I have said anything today 
which would cast any doubt in the mind 
of any citizen or of the President that 
the Senator from Indiana would permit 
no man to get in front of him in his ef- 
fort to get that sorry job done for Eisen- 
hower. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why is the Sena- 
tor, as well as his colleagues, so opposed 
to permitting, authorizing, helping and 
assisting the President of the United 
States to make a study of the monetary 
situation in the United States? 

Mr. KERR. In the first place, it 


would be futile. 
Will the Senator 


Mr. CAPEHART. 
wait a moment? 

Mr. KERR. No man can help Eisen- 
hower study the fiscal policies of this 
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Government, because one cannot do that 
arc brains, and he does not have 
em. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President. 

Mr. KERR. I will say to the Sena- 
tor that if the greatest fiscal experts this 
Nation has ever produced marched in 
solid phalanx before Eisenhower for 
months and gave him the benefit of their 
knowledge and judgment, he would 
emerge from the experience just as un- 
informed as he is now. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. He does not want infor- 
mation, he wants justification. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. He does not want to be 
advised, he wants to let somebody else, 
whose purpose is not to implement fis- 
cal policies for the average citizen of this 
country, but to continue those now in 
effect, which were conceived by the lend- 
ers and perpetrated by the Republican 
administration, formulate policy. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. After making the 
statement which the Senator has just 
made, that the President of the United 
States has no brains, I should think he 
would be utterly ashamed of himself, 
being over 21 years of age, and a capable 
man who has made a great success in 
business—I do not know how many mil- 
lions—to say publicly, in the presence of 
school children and others in the gal- 
leries, that the President of the United 
States has no brains. If I had made 
such a statement I would be so ashamed 
of it that honestly, I doubt very much if 
I would feel like coming back to the floor 
of the United States Senate and facing 
the people. 

(Manifestations of applause in the 
galleries.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair admonishes visitors in the galler- 
ies that they are here as guests of the 
United States Senate; and any approval 
or disapproval of anything said on the 
floor is a violation of the rules of this 
body. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to the Senator from Indiana that I 
meant every word of what I said about 
the lack of ability on the part of the 
President of the United States to under- 
stand the fiscal policies of his adminis- 
tration. I do not say that the President 
has no brains at all. I reserve that broad 
and sweeping accusation for some of my 
cherished colleagues in this body. I 
would not apply that remark to the 
President of the United States; but I do 
say that he is uninformed on the fiscal 
policies of this administration, and their 
effects. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am very happy to 
accept the statement the Senator has 
just made. He is now reversing himself 
and apologizing for the statement he 
made a moment ago. 

Mr. President, I make a motion that 
the statement which the Senator from 
Oklahoma made, that the President had 
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no brains, be stricken from the RECORD, 
and that the colloquy between us be 
stricken from the Recorp, because I do 
not believe that schoolchildren and 
other young people in this Nation ought 
to read in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
that a Senator says that a President of 
the United States, regardless of who he 
is, has no brains. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma wants no part of the 
remarks he has made taken out of the 
Recorp. If the Senator from Indiana 
wishes his remarks stricken from the 
Recorp, that is agreeable to me. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I was making the 
suggestion merely as a matter of cour- 
tesy to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. There is nothing of which 
I would be more suspicious than an 
avowed effort on the part of the Senator 
from Indiana to be courteous to me. I 
have never been uneasy about our rela- 
tions, because I thought we perfectly 
understood each other. But when the 
situation gets around to the basis of 
courtesy, I wish to reappraise it. 

I was referring to the remarks of some 
editorial writers with reference to the in- 
vestigation by the Finance Committee. 
One such writer in my section of the 
country had this to say: 

It is important to bear in mind that the 
Senate Finance Committee's inquiry into the 
administration’s monetary policies carries 
partisan political overtones looking to the 
elections of 1958 and 1960. 

It is one thing to rail and rant against 
higher interest rates to money lenders under 
current tight money policies and quite an- 
other thing to consider the alternative under 
easy money—the inescapable alternative of 
runaway inflation disastrous to everyone. 


That is an expression of a mistaken 
point of view, which has been indicated 
by many editorial writers writing about 
this investigation. It has even been 
indicated by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury himself. 

It would seem rather short-sighted, 
unjustified, and inaccurate for one to 
conclude that the only alternative to the 
present hard-credit, tight-money, high- 
interest rate policy was one of runaway 
inflation, disastrous to everyone. 

That reminds me of the thought on the 
part of some that the only alternative to 
a flood is a drought, when such is not the 
case at all. The situation today is that 
we have a drought in the supply of credit. 
We have a drought which has been 
created by the government, through the 
fiscal policies of this administration. 
Its effect has been just as devastating 
upon tens of thousands, yes, hundreds of 
thousands or millions, of those in busi- 
ness in this country, as a physical 
drought would be on crops. 

We who are seeking to lessen the dis- 
astrous effect of that drought are not 
advocating a flood. The Federal Re- 
serve Board was created to provide the 
credit necessary to permit the operation 
of a sound and expanding economy. 
The Board and the Treasury Department 
have brought about a situation in which 
a sufficiency of credit does not exist. 
But in order to cure that situation, it is 
not necessary to go to the other extreme 
and create a flood, 
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The policy would not be so utterly 
foolish were it not for the fact that the 
Government itself is the largest bor- 
rower on the earth. On December 31, 
1952, the total public and private debt in 
this country amounted to about $600 
billion. Of that amount, Federal, State, 
and local governments owed more than 
one-half. The Federal Government 
owed $275 billion or $276 billion. State 
and local governments owed approxi- 
mately $40 billion, making a total of 
about $315 billion, more than half the 
total debt of the Nation when this 
administration came into power. 

Mr. Humphrey went across the coun- 
try in late 1952 and 1953 talking about 
the fiscal mess which his administration 
inherited. He said that two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the debt matures or is 
callable at will by the holders in 5 years 
or less. Imagine, he said, the monstros- 
ity of having a public debt of $275 bil- 
lion that has been managed in such a 
way that from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of it comes due or is callable at 
the will of the holders in less than 5 
years. 

The other thing about which he talked 
most was the artificially low interest 
rate. He and Mr. Burgess, represent- 
ing the largest borrower on the earth, 
the United States Government, with, as 
he said, from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the total debt having to be refinanced 
in less than 5 years, were going up and 
down the highways and byways of 
finance and commerce in this Nation 
and saying the Government is not pay- 
ing enough interest on the public debt. 
Is there not someone somewhere who 
will increase the interest rate which 
Uncle Sam must pay? 

The response to that appeal was one 
of the most tremendous ever witnessed 
in this Nation. The lenders pushed each 
other out of the way to get in line to 
comply with that request. Mr. Hum- 
phrey said, We will have no part in the 
Federal Reserve Board’s attempting in 
any way to lower interest rates. Mr. 
Burgess, who spent the major part of 
his life trying to increase interest rates 
for the benefit of the lenders, then moved 
to carry out the policy he had been un- 
able to carry out when he was the paid 
representative of the lenders. 

Their success in that regard has been 
phenomenal. They have succeeded, 
until today the Government is paying 
more in interest rates than it paid before 
Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Burgess came 
into office. We have this very amazing 
situation. We have the situation of a 
Secretary of the Treasury announcing 
an objective, which was to increase the 
term of outstanding Government bonds, 
and then announcing a fiscal policy 
which would make the attainment of 
that objective impossible. Mr. Hum- 
phrey admitted that, insofar as the 
short-term indebtedness and the per- 
centage of the public debt maturing or 
being callable in 5 years was concerned, 
to which he had referred as the fiscal 
mess of the Truman administration, 
his successor, Mr. Anderson, would in- 
herit as bad a mess as he [Mr. Hum- 
phrey] had inherited. 

As the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] indicated a little while ago, 
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in September 1952, the average number 
of months of the maturity of the debt 
was 46 months, plus. On June 30 of this 
chi it had dropped down to 43 months, 
plus. 

However, the most amazing thing 
about the situation is that Mr. Hum- 
phrey apparently did not know, until he 
was confronted with the reality, that his 
own policy of debt management would 
make it absolutely impossible for him to 
achieve his objective of moving more of 
the public debt into a long-term cate- 
gory. He admitted that he favored and 
helped put into effect the higher interest 
rate policy. He admitted that he favored 
the policy of paying what the market 
required in the way of interest on the 
public debt. 

Mr. President, I have had some limited 
experience with financial houses and 
bankers, I have great respect for them; 
I could not get along without them. I 
come from a part of the country 
which makes use of natural resources. 
Throughout its history it has had to do 
it with borrowed money. In carrying 
out that kind of practice, I have been in 
close contact with the lenders for many 
years. 

I have yet to find a lender who does not 
announce that the first principle of his 
business is to charge all the traffic will 
bear for the money he lends. We have 
the situation, Mr. President, of the great- 
est borrower on earth, the United States 
Government—having to refinance and 
refund its indebtedness at the rate of 
from $60 billion to $70 billion a year, and 
now 70 percent of it in less than 5 years— 
saying, We want no help from any agen- 
cy of the Government or from anyone 
else in the matter of saving interest. We 
stand ready to pay what the market re- 
quires, knowing that the market requires 
all the traffic will bear. 

Putting those two principles side by 
side, we perceive the Humphrey heritage 
to the American taxpayer and the Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I shall be delighted to 
yield in a moment. 

The Secretary knows that the lenders 
are going to get allthey can. He is tell- 
ing them that he wants to pay all they 
require. Ishould like to have some fiscal 
expert tell me how, under such circum- 
stances, we can ever expect to sell long- 
term bonds at a fixed rate of interest. 
It is an utter impossibility. Mr. Hum- 
phrey admitted it to the Committee on 
Finance the other day. He said, he could 
not sell a long-term Government bond 
today at any rate that he would be willing 
to pay. 

I asked him if he could sell a long- 
term bond at the rate now fixed by law 
as the limit, 44% percent. He said, I do 
not know. I am sure that I could not 
sell a long-term bond at any rate that 
I would be willing to pay. 

I said, “Mr. Secretary, your policy of 
paying all that the market would re- 
quire has thus made it impossible for you 
to achieve the objective, which you stated 
when you went into office, of putting 
more and more of the debt on a long- 
term basis?” 
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He admitted he had not achieved his 
objective. 

It was just that plain, Mr. President. 
The charge that another Member of the 
Senate is being motivated by political 
considerations is least impressive when, 
of all men I know, it comes from the 
Senator from Indiana. 

I plead guilty, so far as I am con- 
cerned, to the allegation that there are 
political considerations in connection 
with my service in this body- As I un- 
derstand the dictionary definition, poli- 
tics is the science of government. I 
know there are some Senators who would 
operate the Government as though there 
were no science to it. However, I be- 
lieve that a knowledge of the science of 
government is not only an asset to one 
who serves in the Senate, but, at times, 
almost a requirement. I do not believe 
that the Senator from Indiana is above 
it. I do not believe he is unconcerned 
with it or unmoved by it. 

The other day he launched what I be- 
lieve to be the only attack I have ever 
seen, in the years of my service in the 
Senate, by a ranking member of either 
party on a major committee of the Sen- 
ate. He refers to a suggestion of a lack 
of fiscal knowledge on the part of the 
President of the United States as some- 
thing to be ashamed of.. However, even 
a great committee of the Senate is not 
immune from attack by the Senator 
from Indiana. He contends that refer- 
ence to the lack of knowledge of the 
President of the United States on this 
subject is something to be avoided, even 
though the President does not claim to 
have any knowledge of it. Imagine the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency making 
this kind of statement to the press. I 
shall find in a moment what the Senator 
said about the Committee on Finance. 

He said that the Byrd committee hear- 
ings were political. He said: 

In my best judgment the present investi- 
gation is political. In my best Judgment, it 
is going to be conducted along political lines. 


He said Congress is getting nothing 
out of the Finance Committee hearings. 
That is quite an admission for the Sena- 
tor from Indiana. 

I tell you, Mr. President, that there is 
much in the hearings a man of intelli- 
gence may get, if he will look at them. 
I am of the opinion that his declaration 
in that regard is more of an indictment 
of himself than it is of the Finance Com- 
mittee. Isay to him that even the Bible 
tells us there are none so blind as those 
who will not see. 

Of course, it is not the Senator’s brain 
child. He has never attended a single 
hearing. I do not know, but I believe 
and if I am in error, I will ask the Sen- 
ator to correct me—that he never read 
a single page of the hearings of that 
committee. He cannot get anything out 
of them. He cannot read our minds. 
There were times when he tried to, but 
with universal unsuccess. 

Mr. President, until I had begun to 
think about the Senator from Indiana, 
and to realize the degree to which he had 
pleaded his own lack of discernment, I 
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felt kind of bad about it.. But when I 
looked at the great chairman of that 
committee, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]l, and I 
said to myself, “I will not believe that 
an attack on him by the midget from 
Indiana will impair his standing.” 

I looked at the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin], the 
ranking Republican on the committee, 
who has approached this investigation 
on a bipartisan basis, from an objective 
viewpoint, and in an effort to find ways 
and means to improve the situation, con- 
cerning which many acknowledge there 
are things to be desired, and I said to 
myself, “I do not believe the position of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MarTIN] has been greatly impaired by 
the attack by the Senator from Indiana.” 

Then I thought about the ranking 
Democrat on that committee, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. I may say to my 
cherished friend from Indiana that I 
oh kd to survive the attack. ([Laugh- 

r. 

Come to Oklahoma, I say to the Sena- 
tor, and go into details in your attack on 
the committee. The Senator from In- 
diana will have the most respectful hear- 
ing, but he will make the least impres- 
sion of any in all the experience which 
has ever come to the Senator in his offi- 
cial life. 

Mr. President, some of the great po- 
litical campaigns in our history have 
been fought on the issues of monetary 
and credit policies. There are many 
persons who did not agree with William 
Jennings Bryan or William McKinley, 
but who can remember the campaign of 
1896; who can remember the immortal 
words of William Jennings Bryan, when 
he said, “I shall not help crucify man- 
kind upon a cross of gold; I shall not aid 
in pressing down upon the bleeding brow 
of labor this crown of thorns.” Can 
such persons arrive at any other con- 
clusion than that monetary policies have 
been anything but matters of grave con- 
sideration in the political battles of the 
past? ‘They will be grave issues in the 
political battles of 1958 and 1960. 

I said a little while ago that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States was the 
largest borrower, and that State and 
local governments accounted for more 
than half of the total debt in 1956. 

The total private debt has increased 
some $150 billion since then; but even 
now, when the total debt in our country 
is approximately $800 billion, State, 
local, and national governments owe 
$335 billion of it. 

In America, where the supply of 
credit is limited, who will be the first to 
get the credit they require? Mr. Hum- 
phrey says, “We will get what we have 
to have; and if we have to pay more 
than the limit we are now permitted by 
law, we will come to Congress and ask 
Congress to raise the limit.” 

Mr. President, Uncle Sam will meet his 
requirements in the matter of credit; so 
will the State and local governments. 

State, local and the national govern- 
ments take up very substantial propor- 
tions and percentages of the total avail- 
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able credit. Who comes next in the 
competition for the available credit? 
The big corporations will get what they 
have to have. Big business will get what 
it has to have. The medium business 
will get what it has to have. They can 
pay the penalty required and, if neces- 
sary, pass it onto the consumer. 

But, Mr. President, when the overall 
supply is limited to less than the total 
demand, who is it that fails to get what 
he needs? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. KERR. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
what is the business before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
RONEY in the chair). The question be- 
fore the Senate is on the motion of the 
senior Senator from California to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of H. R. 6127. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. KERR. I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator from California that I 
could have answered that question for 
him, and would have been glad to yield 
to him if he had wished to ask me. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I had temporarily 
been absent from the Chamber, and I 
thought my motion had been displaced, 
so I simply wanted to be certain that 
it was still the pending business, 

Mr. KERR. Oh, I wish to reassure 
the Senator from California in that re- 
gard. There has been no effort to dis- 
place his motion. This is the first time 
in my acquaintance with him that I have 
some doubt as to the sincerity of the 
statement he has made. [Laughter.] I 
doubt if he sincerely believes that his 
motion was displaced. If he did, I want 
to reassure him. 

Trouble yourself no more, sir. Go your 
way in that degree of comfort that can 
come to you from the knowledge that 
even though you are required to be away 
from the Chamber another hour, there 
will be those here who will preserve the 
integrity of your position in this regard, 
so that when you return at the termi- 
nation of your additional absence, your 
motion will still be the pending busi- 
ness. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I simply want to 
make the observation that there has 
been enough wind the past 30 minutes to 
have displaced it. 

Mr. KERR. But the Senator is sitting 
down now, so there will be a great lull. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. President, when I look at the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, I think of the time 
when Chauncey Depew introduced the 
late William Howard Taft at a meeting 
at the college of which they were both 
alumni. Depew made some nice remarks 
about the great Chief Justice. He re- 
ferred to his size and his proportions, 

He said that if out of his condition a 
child should be born and were a male, it 
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should be named for his great father; 
that if it were a daughter it should be 
named for her great mother. Then he 
introduced Taft. 

The great Taft then said, “Yes, if it is 
a son, I will name him for his father; 
if it is a daughter, I will name her for 
her great mother. But if it turns out to 
be, as I suspect, to be a bag of wind, I will 
name it for my great friend, Chauncey 
Depew.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, as I was saying at the 
moment when the distinguished minority 
leader expressed such mental concern as 
to what had happened to his motion, 
when a petition for credit is circulated, 
the Government will get what it needs; 
big business will get what it requires; and 
medium business will get what it re- 
quires. But when the supply runs out, it 
is the small-business man and the indi- 
vidual borrower who will not be able to 
get what he requires at any interest rate. 

Yet the representative of the greatest 
creditor of them all, the largest borrower 
of them all, says we have not been pay- 
ing enough interest on the national debt 
and asks, “Will not somebody charge 
us what money is worth?” 

Mr. President, at the termination of 
the governors’ conference at Williams- 
burg, Va., the other day, we learned that 
a great majority of America’s governors 
had recognized the problem to which the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
addressed himself a short time ago, and 
to which the Senator from Oklahoma 
now addresses himself. Forty-five gov- 
ernors were there, Mr. President—in- 
cluding 18 of the 19 Republican governors 
in the Nation, and including the distin- 
guished Governor of the State of In- 
diana. They addressed themselves to 
the question of high interest rates. Of 
course, Senators whose reading is limited 
to the Washington press are unaware of 
that fact, because, so far as I have been 
able to find out, two of the Washington 
newspapers did not mention it at all, and 
the other one barely mentioned it. But, 
Mr. President, 45 governors, in their na- 
tional conference—Democrats and Re- 
publicans alike—addressed themselves 
to this problem. 

Here is what they said: 

As a result of expanded requirements, the 
State governments, the local governments 
and school districts are being pressed to 
make unprecedented capital expenditures, 
These accelerated needs for funds have re- 
sulted in the issuance of billions of dollars 
in bonds. These bonds have been floated at 
higher and higher interest rates, thus in- 
creasing amortization costs. 

Therefore, the 49th annual meeting of the 
governors’ conference suggests that the 
President of the United States and the Con- 
gress take cognizance of this additional bur- 
den on the taxpayers of America with a view 
to alleviating this burden. 


Mr. President, I received a telegram 
from the Governor of Oklahoma. In 
the telegram he quoted that resolution, 
and he also sent me the following: 

Increased interest rates are causing a slow- 
ing down in the industrial program of Okla- 
homa. High interest rates are causing an 
increase in taxes upon the people of this 
State because of higher interest rates they 
have to pay on school, county, and munici- 
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pal bonds. In 1955 the people of this State 
adopted a constitutional amendment allow- 
ing them to vote twice as much building 
bond levies as they had been able to vote 
prior to that time for schol building bonds, 
The reason for this is to allow the people 
themselves to take care of school building 
needs. And since that time, millions of dol- 
lars on school-building bonds have been 
floated. Interest rates continue to climb, 
and we find ourselves struggling under a 
heavy tax burden, principally because of in- 
creased interest rates. The toll-road pro- 
gram in this State has been brought to a 
standstill, principally because of high inter- 
est rates. 


Mr. President, I wish to say that the 
Governor of the State of Indiana is 
aware of this problem, regardless of 
whether the senior Senator from that 
State knows anything about it or not. 

The Governor so expressed himself at 
the annual governors’ conference at 
Williamsburg, Va., just a few days ago. 
He said that the school districts of his 
State, the counties of his State, and the 
municipalities of his State are having to 
pay higher and higher and higher inter- 
est rates, to the great penalty of the tax- 
payers of his State, and that this high- 
rate penalty imposed upon them by this 
administration is causing them to have 
to fail to meet a part of their responsi- 
bility in the matter of the issuance of 
bonds in order to build schoolhouses and 
roads, sewage disposal plants, and other 
facilities which the municipalities and 
counties of that State are in the process 
of building for their people. 

Mr. President, the President of the 
United States made a speech at the gov- 
ernors’ conference. Like the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the President stated an 
objective which is made impossible by 
his own policies. He said to the gover- 
nors: 

The States ought to take on more of this 
work, The local governments should build 
more of these schools. The States and local 
governments should meet more of these 
responsibilities now being met by the Federal 
Government. I, the President of the United 
States, want you to do this. 


Yet his own policies make it impossible 
for them to do it. His own policies 
cause them to be penalized every time 
they try to meet their responsibilities of 
local self-government, every time they 
try to meet the objective which he him- 
self gave to them. 

Mr. President, at the hearing held be- 
fore the Finance Committee, certain 
facts stand out bold and clear: First, 
that the fiscal policies of this adminis- 
tration have failed; second, that the fis- 
cal policies of this administration have 
penalized the Federal Government and 
have penalized every State and local 
government and every private borrower 
in the United States; third—and this 
also stands out bold and clear—that the 
policies of this administration, in mak- 
ing credit tight and money hard and in- 
terest rates high, have not achieved any 
of the objectives the administration said 
it had in mind when it adopted such 
policies. 

The Secretary of the Treasury tells 
the Finance Committee that the policy 
is necessary, in order to curb inflation, 
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when the fact is that this policy is one of 
the principal inflationary pressures now 
at work in the economy. 

Mr, President, wher, is it that is in 
short supply in the economy? Is it 
clothing? Is it food? Is it the products 
of the automobile factories or the textile 
mills? Is it the products of the manu- 
facturers of refrigerators or the manu- 
facturers of other household implements 
or appliances? Oh, no; they are in a 
condition of surplus supply. The only 
things the Secretary could tell us were 
in short supply were those covered by a 
list of basic metals; and then he had to 
admit that one of the causes for their 
being in short supply was the accelerated 
depreciation policies of this administra- 
TOD: and the provisions of the tax law of 

The other thing in short supply in the 
United States is credit. In the case of 
credit, the demand on the part of those 
who are bidding for what is available 
exceeds the supply available to meet 
their demands and their requirements. 
The report of the Federal Reserve Board 
for 1952 said that for 20 months, prices to 
consumers in the United States were 
stable. When the Secretary of the 
Treasury appeared before the commit- 
tee, he said that for 1953, 1954, and 1955, 
price levels were stable. In an interview 
published in the U. S. News & World Re- 
port in June 1953, the Secretary of the 
Treasury was asked, What do you have 
to do to get a stable dollar?” 

He replied, “We have got a stable dol- 
lar now.” 

And he said to the committee that the 
stability of the dollar continued through 
1953, 1954, and 1955. But the fact is 
that beginning in early 1956, and thus 
far in 1957, the level of consumer prices 
has been going up at an average for the 
2 years, on an adjusted basis, of 2.6 per- 
cent a year. 

Contrast that, if you will, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with the 5-year record of 1949, 
1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953, including the 
years of the Korean war, when the aver- 
age per annum increase in consumer 
prices was 2.2 percent, less than it has 
been for the past 18 months, in spite of 
the fact that both the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Secretary himself attested 
the fact that stability had been achieved 
through 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955. 

Wholesale prices during the past 2 
years have gone up 3.1 percent, as con- 
Scr ety to 1.2 percent for the 5-year pe- 
riod. 

Industrial prices in the past 18 months 
have increased at the rate of 3.8 percent, 
as contrasted to 2 percent for the 5 years, 
including the years of the Korean war. 

“Oh,” it is said. We have got to hold 
down the money supply in order to curb 
inflation.” Yet the fact remains that 
privately held money increased 314 per- 
cent each of those 5 years, and that sup- 
ply has increased only 2.8 percent a year 
on the basis of the past 18 months. 

In other words, in the 5-year period of 
the Korean war, when the average in- 
crease in consumer prices was 2.2 per- 
cent, the privately held money supply 
increased 3% percent a year, while dur- 
ing the past 18 months, while consumer 
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prices have increased at an average rate 
of 2.6 percent a year, the available money 
supply has increased only 2.8 percent a 
year. 

Yet during those 5 years, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the gross national product in- 
creased 4.8 percent a year, as contrasted 
to 2.7 percent a year for the past 18 
months. 

Industrial production increased 5.4 
percent during those 5 years, including 
the Korean war years. It has increased 
2.1 percent a year during the past 18 
months. 

“But,” it is said, “look at the employ- 
ment figures.” Unemployment averaged 
3% percent during those 5 years. It has 
averaged 4.1 percent a year on the basis 
of the past 18 months. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table of relative economic 
trends be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Relative economic trends, 1949 through 1953 
and 1956 through mid-1957 


Annual average 
increases (percent) 


1949-53 1956-57 1 

2.2 26 

= 1.2 3.1 

ajo H 

Privately held money supply 3.5 

Gross national product din 

1956 dollars) 4.8 2.7 

Industrial production_.....--- 5.4 21 
Unemployment in percent of 
civilian labor force (annual 

8 3.5 4.1 


Consumer price index through A 
rice index through June 11, 1957; industrial production 
index through May 1957; gross national product through 
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quarter supply through April 1957; 
unemployment through 
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Sources: Departments mmer d Labor 
and Board Ae SEn ae pah of tbe Fedora Demers. System, 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the infla- 
tion we have had was created by the tax 
policies and the fiscal policies of this 
administration, superimposed upon an 
economy which it has acclaimed as 
being stable for 4 years. Yet representa- 
tives of the administration come before 
the people and before the Congress and 
try to justify hard money, tight credit, 
and high interest rates, by saying they 
curb inflation. 

Let me tell you, Mr. President, a con- 
tradiction which the Secretary gave to 
the committee. He said we must have 
high interest rates as an incentive to 
Savers, so that they will save more 
money, so that the money will be avail- 
able to expand our economy. At the 
same time he said we must increase in- 
terest rates on loans so as to discourage 
expansion of productive capacity. I 
contend, Mr. President, that it takes an 
agile brain to arrive at those two conclu- 
sions simultaneously. The fact is that 
the American people in 1952 saved 8 per- 
cent of their available income, which is 
a higher percentage than they have 
saved during any of the years of the 
Bisenhower administration. So, the ad- 
ministration has failed even in its pur- 
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ported policy of increasing interest rates 
to increase the percentage of savings of 
the available income of the American 
people. 

Mr. President, the time is late. It is 
late as concerns the penalty which the 
American people have paid for the bonus 
which has been provided the money 
lenders by the administration, As I said 
a while ago, the percentage of the na- 
tional income received by the money 
lenders has increased 40 percent in 444 
years, while the percentage of the na- 
tional income received by the farmers 
has decreased by more than 30 percent. 

Where a man’s treasure is, there will 
his heart be also. Who can doubt where 
the heart of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration is? Who can doubt where it is? 
The acknowledged penalty of this policy 
so far as the expense of carrying the pub- 
lic debt is concerned, will be $4 billion a 
year when the total public debt is re- 
funded. The acknowledged penalty on 
private borrowers, when they refund 
their present indebtedness at the cur- 
rent interest rates, will be $9 billion a 
year. Borrowers and taxpayers will have 
to pay $13 billion a year from now on 
so long as these policies are in effect. 
What a heritage Mr. Humphrey is pass- 
ing on to the American people as he 
leaves office. 

I do not blame those on the other side 
of the aisle for standing silent in the 
presence of such an indictment. 

It has defenders, Mr. President; but 
such a penalty, such a heritage, can 
never have any real defense, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I merely wish to 
say that in my opinion the Senator has 
made one of the finest speeches on this 
subject I have ever heard. Congress 
and the people are indebted to him for 
clarifying, so everyone can understand 
it, a very complicated subject, and one 
of the most important before the people 
of this country. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to say I 
certainly have enjoyed and appreciated 
the Senator's splendid exposition. I am 
glad the Senator emphasized that the 
high interest, hard money policy not 
only is not the answer to the present 
kind of inflation we are supposed to be 
having, but is actually very destructive 
of the competitive forces which might 
eliminate inflation, and is also destruc- 
tive of small-business competition. It 
means that small businesses cannot get 
credit with which to expand their facili- 
ties in order to compete. So that the 
present policy not only is not the answer, 
but it adds heat to the fire of inflation 
in and of itself. Is that not correct? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is correct. 
It eliminates the possibility of competi- 
tion from the small-business man, who 
is the only source of continuing competi- 
tion in our economy, 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to say to the 
distinguished Senator that the Subcom- 
mittee on Monopoly of the Committee on 
the Judiciary has been holding a series 
of hearings on the problem of adminis- 
tered prices as they pertain to the pres- 
ent inflationary trend in the Nation. 
We have heard economists, representing 
a good cross-section of the viewpoint of 
the leading experts in that field. The 
one thing they are all in agreement on 
is that the hard-money policy is not the 
answer, and is doing practically no good 
toward checking the kind of inflation we 
are having today, as the Senator has so 
well stated. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. LONG obtained the floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for 4 or 5 minutes so 
that I may answer the able Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr LONG. Mr. President, I regret 
very much that I cannot yield at this 
time because there are other Senators 
who desire to speak after I conclude. I 
understand that the Senator from In- 
diana desires to reply to the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CAPEHART, I have been sitting 
here for a couple of hours listening to 
the remarks of the able Senator from 
Oklahoma, and I desire only 4 or 5 
minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, without preju- 
dice to my right to the floor, I may 
yield to the Senator from Indiana for 
5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana requests unani- 
mous consent that he may be permitted 
to yield to the Senator from Indiana 
for 5 minutes, without losing the floor. 
Is there objection? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, 
there can be no question that there is 
need to study the monetary system of 
the United States today. My best judg- 
ment is that the best way to do that is 
through a nonpartisan commission ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States and confirmed by the Senate. I 
think the study will take at least nearly 
a year, in order to make an objective 
study. 

We face a problem, regardless of who 
is to blame for it—Humphrey, Eisen- 
hower, Truman, Roosevelt, or even the 
wars. Regardless of who is to blame, 
we are faced with a constant rise in the 
price of goods and services, which is in- 
fiation. The cost of living has risen, 
as we all know, many percentage points. 
I think the value of the dollar was re- 
duced to something like 52 cents under 
the Democrat Party. That devaluation 
was stopped for about 3 years under 
President Eisenhower, but about a year 
and a half ago it started again. Infla- 
tion is rising faster at the moment than 
I would like to see it or than others would 
like to see it. We need to make a study 
of its causes, 

We need to find out about the situa- 
tion. The study will have to be con- 
ducted in an objective way. It cannot 
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be done on the floor of the Senate, and 
it cannot be done, in my opinion, in a 
Senate committee. 

The whole problem is very, very sim- 
ple. So-called tight money or hard 
money and high interest rates are the 
result of nothing more nor less than a 
shortage of actual money needed in or- 
der to provide for full employment and 
in order to achieve a higher standard of 
living, a larger national income, and a 
larger national product. The situation 
we face is caused simply by the pressure 
of higher wages, or a better standard 
of living, in an era when everybody 
wants the people to have more homes, 
more clothing, and more consumer 
goods, That is the problem. 

One thing I would like to know, for 
example, is whether or not the require- 
ments of our National Banking Act are 
too strict upon our national banks. Per- 
haps today we ought to permit national 
banks to loan a larger percentage of 
their deposits and their capital. 

Another factor which enters into the 
so-called price problem, which the able 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
is looking into—I think what the Sen- 
ator means is the problem of having 
standard prices 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Administered 
prices. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Administered 
prices. We will always have adminis- 


tered prices, because labor accounts for 
about 80 percent of the cost of goods 
sold. We have great labor unions which 
set the wages for everybody in the auto- 
mobile industry, for instance, and labor 
represents 80 percent of the cost. Iam 
not criticizing that; I am making that 
as a statement of fact. We are always 
going to have pretty much the same 
prices, with that condition existing. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Labor unions bar- 
gain on a nationwide scale. I am not 
talking against the practice; I am merely 
giving one of the reasons why we have 
administered prices. 

There are many things we must find 
out how to do under present conditions. 
For example, our greatest problem at the 
moment is how to handle and control 
prosperity. 

The opposite to high interest rates, 
the opposite to tight money, and the 
opposite to those things which the able 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] 
has been complaining about today, will 
be 10 million or 15 million people unem- 
ployed. The opposite will be a depres- 
sion, or a deflation. The opposite will be 
a lower standard of living. 

If everybody is going to have all the 
things he wants—and I want all to have 
them—we must solve this problem. Iam 
not saying that the able Senator from 
Oklahoma does not desire the same 
things, for I am sure he does. But we 
will have to have more money and more 
credit to get them. At the moment we 
do not have sufficient money. 

The reason why interest rates are 
higher than they were is simply that 
there is a more urgent demand for credit 
than there ever was before. 
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The President of the United States and 
the Secretary of the Treasury do not 
set interest rates. The market sets the 
interest rates, just as the market sets the 
price of all commodities. The President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury do not 
set the interest rates. They are at the 
mercy of the market in fixing the inter- 
est rates on a given bond or Government 
obligation. 

I sincerely hope that tomorrow the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency will report favorably to the Senate 
the bill which I have introduced to per- 
mit the President to set up, with the con- 
sent of the Senate, a commission to study 
this problem, and that the commission 
will take a year to study the problem 
objectively. I hope they will forget who 
is responsible for the problem. I hope 
they will forget the mistakes which have 
been made in the past, if there have been 
mistakes—and since we are human be- 
ings I suspect there have been some mis- 
takes—and that they will determine the 
best way to solve this problem, so that we 
may all enjoy even greater prosperity, 
build more homes and bring about a 
greater demand for money. As time 
passes wages will rise, prices should go 
up to some extent and the standard of 
living of our people will be raised. 
People are going to buy more of all the 
good things of life. 

All we have to do is look around each 
day here in Washington, to observe the 
number of people who come to Washing- 
ton on their vacations. Then we under- 
stand what is happening. There are 
more people vacationing here today than 
ever before. 

At present we enjoy the largest na- 
tional income and largest national prod- 
uct in our history. We have more of 
everything. More money is required to 
enable people to buy the increased sup- 
plies. We have to determine the best 
way to handle this situation in order to 
increase the standard of living of our 
people, to create more jobs and more 
prosperity, rather than less. 

The reason there is so-called tight 
money, as nobody knows better than the 
able Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerri is that there is a great demand 
formoney. The Senator from Oklahoma 
knows that better than anybody else, 
because he is a businessman himself, 
and knows the effects on the law of sup- 
ply and demand on his own markets and 
on his own production. He has known 
that over the years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes allotted to the Senator from 
Indiana have expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thank the able 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. I 
wish I had another half hour, but I shall 
not ask for more time. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield so that I 
may make a unanimous-consent request, 
without the Senator’s losing the floor? 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma desire additional time? 
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Mr. KERR. No. All I wish to do 18 
ask unanimous consent that a reproduc- 
tion of the chart I referred to may be 
printed in the Record at the place where 
I referred to it in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Car- 
ROLL in the chair), The Chair is in- 
formed, the Chair will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma, that 
the inclusion of charts in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp is prohibited. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I then ask 
unanimous consent that a description of 
the chart be printed in the Recorp at 
the appropriate place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(The table appears in Mr. Kerr’s re- 
marks at the appropriate place.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today we listened 
to a vary brillian discussion by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], as well 
as the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], and other Senators, relating to 
the fiscal policies of our Government. 
I wish to associate myself with the gen- 
eral observations made by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], and 
to commend particularly the Senator 
from Oklahoma for what I consider to 
be a very illuminating and informative 
discussion of the paradoxes and conflicts 
in the expressed attitudes of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on money and fiscal 
policy. 

Mr. President, each month the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve is- 
sues data on current money rates and 
bond prices. These figures tell a story 
which directly affects each and every 
American, regardless of occupation, age, 
or place of residence. 

The most recent statistics which I have 
before me cover the months of May and 
June of this year. I call them to the 
attention of the Senate for the con- 
sideration and study of any of my col- 
leagues who doubt that interest rates 
are soaring at a fantastic rate. 

Permit me to cite a few examples: 

Prime commercial paper in May yield- 
ed 3.63 percent. In June the rate was 
up to 3.79 percent. the highest rate since 
1932, and a percentage increase over 
May of 4.4 percent. In 1 month’s time 
there was an increase of 4.4 percent. 

Government securities show even 
higher increases. New issues of 91-day 
bills sold in May at 3.042 percent. In 
June they sold at 3.316 percent—the 
highest yield since 1933. From May to 
June the rate on these bills jumped by 
9 percent. 

Long-term Government bonds, old 
series, were at 3.39 percent in May and 
at 3.61 percent in June, a rise of 6.5 per- 
cent, and the highest rate since 1932. 

High-grade corporate bonds yielded 
3.74 percent in May and 3.91 percent in 
June, the highest since 1934, and an in- 
crease percentagewise of 4.5 in 1 month. 

State and local government bonds 
yielded 3 percent in May and went up 
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to 3.19 percent in June, which is an in- 
crease of 6.3 percent, and the highest 
yield since 1934. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this table from which I am 
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reading be printed in the Record at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System—Open-market money rates and bond prices 


Bills, 3 months, new issues__-..... 
Bills, 3 months, market yield 
Taxable issues, 9 to 12 months 


New series ?._._--------._- 
Price of long-term Treasury bonds: 
Old series. 


0 — 
* yield on corporate bonds (Moody's) 1 
Se ee - ——— 


June 1 | June § June 15| June 22| June 29| May 


ee BB popa ge ge ge pe popopo 


June 


S 


63 3.70 3.75 3. 85 3.88 3.03 3.79 
38 3.38 3. 40 8. 55 3, 50 3. 38 3.48 
25 3.30 3.38 3. 38 3.38 3.25 3.36 
50 4. 50 4.50 4. 50 4. 50 4. 50 4. 50 
245] 3.374] 3.256 | 3. 404] 3.231] 3.042 3.316 
26 3.30 3.27 3.30 8. 23 3.00 3.2⁰ 
42 3. 51 8. 53 3. 50 3. 58 8:37 3. 55 
72 3.69 3, 68 3.54 3. 80 3. 60 3.77 
48 3. 51 3. 54 3.70 3. 68 3.39 3.61 
45 3.47 3. 40 3. 62 3. 60 3.42 3. 54 
45 | 88.08 | 87.83 | 86.23 | 86.33 | 80.41 87.12 
60 | 93.29 | 92.81 | 90.62 | 90.78 | 94.20 91. 88 
79 3.82 3.88 3. 4 3.97 3.74 3.91 
56 4.59 4. 62 4. 66 4. 68 4. 52 4. 63 
10 3.14 3.17 3.23 3. 23 3.00 3.19 


1 Average of daily figures. 


2 314 percent bond of 1978-83 and beginning Feb. 1, 1955, 3-percent bond of February 1995, 
3 3408455 Investor Service: monthly and weekly data are based on Thursday figures. 


Source: Government Finance Section, Board of Governors, July 10, 1957. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the table and my statement be 
printed in the Recorp following the dis- 
cussion on monetary policy earlier to- 
day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 977. An act to suspend and to modify 
the application of the excess land provisions 
of the Federal reclamation laws to lands in 
the East Bench unit of the Missouri River 
Basin project; 

S. 1361. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the De- 
partment of Highways of the State of Min- 
nesota to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Pigeon River”; 

S8. 2212. An act to amend the North Pa- 
cific Fisheries Act of 1954; 

S. 2250. An act to amend the act of 
August 5, 1955, authorizing the construction 
of two surveying ships for the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Department of Commerce, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 2420. An act to extend the authority 
for the enlistment of aliens in the Regular 
Army, and for other purposes. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Know.tanp that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion before the Senate at this moment 
is whether the Senate shall proceed to 
the consideration of H. R. 6127, the so- 
called civil-rights bill as passed by the 


House of Representatives. I am opposed 
to the motion for several reasons. 

This is a bad bill. It is a bill punitive 
in nature. It is a creature of the basest 
of political motivations. It has not been 
carefully considered. It has been advo- 
cated in the name of the President, who 
has admitted that he does not under- 
stand all of the things that are in the 
bill. It has particular reference and ap- 
plication to the southern section of this 
Nation. It was forced through the 
House of Representatives under gag rule, 
without the vote or support of a single 
Representative from the section of the 
Nation which would be most adversely 
affected by it. H. R. 6127 is presently 
on the Senate Calendar because of un- 
usual and unprecedented maneuvers to 
prevent it from receiving the study and 
consideration that such legislation prop- 
erly requires. 

Here we have a bill, ambiguous in 
terms, difficult to understand. It is a 
bill with respect to which neither the 
sponsors nor the opponents can agree 
upon the meaning. Even the Attorney 
General, who theoretically drafted this 
monstrosity, has declined to answer im- 
portant questions about the extent of 
the powers that would be conferred upon 
him under its terms, as well as the de- 
gree to which he would propose to use 
these unheard-of powers. 

In brief, I am opposed to the consid- 
eration of this bill at the present time, 
first, because it is a bad bill. It would 
not accomplish its purpose, as I shall ex- 
plain. Far from helping the colored 
man, it would hinder his progress. Far 
from reducing prejudice, misunder- 
standing, and resentment, it would in- 
crease these passions. I am against con- 
sidering the bill, secondly, because of the 
unprecedented and improper methods 
that are being employed to bring it be- 
fore the Senate in violation of our tradi- 
tional deliberative methods of hearings 
and study by the appropriate committee, 
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I am against the Senate considering the 
bill at this time because the confusions 
and ambiguities contained in the bill 
cannot possibly be clarified and fully 
understood in the impassioned and po- 
litical atmosphere that will exist on the 
floor of the Senate under these condi- 
tions. 

I feel compelled to express my disap- 
pointment that the minority leader, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNowLanp], would be the 
sponsor of the motion before us. On 
previous occasions the senior Senator 
from California has defended and pro- 
tected the rules, traditions, and prece- 
dents of the Senate. He has resisted 
political temptations to accept the per- 
sonal advantages that might have been 
his had he been willing to subscribe to 
the law of the jungle as a substitute for 
the established order and procedures of 
this body. On other occasions the Sen- 
ator has been a vigorous defender of the 
committee system, and he has appeared 
to be a firm believer in the historic and 
orderly processes of this body. We have 
looked upon him as a man of statesman- 
ship, able to stand above and resist the 
pressures of expediency. I would like 
my good friend, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, to know that I have received a 
great amount of mail from Louisiana 
and elsewhere expressing extreme dis- 
appointment, and even disillusionment 
that the Senator from California should 
be pressing to bring H. R. 6127 before the 
Senate in this fashion. 

H. R. 6127 should be named “the 
prejudice and emotions bill”, because its 
principal support springs from mis- 
understanding. 

If passed in its present form, the bill 
would make government by contempt 
the order of the day. Not only would 
the bill in its present form establish 
government by contempt; it would go a 
long way toward establishing contempt 
for government. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, it 
is downright outrageous for anyone to 
demand that the Senate should consider 
a bill of this sort without the benefit of 
committee hearings and a committee re- 
port for the guidance of Senators. In 
the House of Representatives, the very 
bill before us was the subject of rather 
extensive committee hearings. The 
House of Representatives was presented 
with a 60-page report explaining the 
purposes and the nature of the bill. Yet 
we are now seeing that even the report 
available to the House of Representa- 
tives failed to correctly apprise the 
House of Representatives of all of the 
ramifications and powers which would 
be created by the bill. 

As a member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, I participated in 
hearings on the bill to authorize the 
foreign-aid program for this year. The 
report of the committee in that instance 
ran to 76 pages. Those of us who op- 
posed the foreign-aid bill had the oppor- 
tunity to analyze the report of the ma- 
jority and to make available to our col- 
leagues in the Senate the reasons for our 
opposition and the changes we would 
recommend to the Senate as a result of 
our participation in the months of hear- 
ings that the bill entailed. 
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Mind you, Mr. President, the foreign- 
aid bill was a measure the like of which 
has been studied many times by the Sen- 
ate, the House of Representatives, and 
various committees and other agencies. 

The last significant bill we considered 
was the Hells Canyon bill. That bill was 
studied and considered at length by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and by the Senate, during the previ- 
ous Congress, yet, once again, lengthy 
hearings were held, and this year the 
committee submitted to the Senate a 98- 
page report, 

Yet, here we have a bill which would 
adversely affect at least 30 million citi- 
zens of this Nation. It would take away 
rights that had previously been theirs. 
It would confer unprecedented powers 
upon one man, the Attorney General of 
the United States, which he might use or 
decline to use at his complete whim or 
discretion. 

If such a bill is to be considered by 
the Senate, it should be accompanied by 
a carefully considered committee report. 
It should be accompanied by detailed 
analysis of each section—yea, every line 
of the bill. The report should tell us the 
extent of the vast powers that would be 
created under this bill and the extent 
to which they could be used. Undoubt- 
edly, a proper committee report would 
include the minority views of members 
of the committee, which would point out 
wherein the minority believes that the 
bill establishes a dangerous precedent 
and wherein the bill should be changed, 
and a careful analysis of the defects and 
improprieties of such legislation. 

It is no small wonder that such great 
publications as the New York Times and 
the Washington Evening Star are advis- 
ing us that the measure sought to be 
brought before us is a dangerous thing, 
indeed, and that it should not be passed 
in its present form. 

It is no small wonder that outstanding 
writers and commentators like Walter 
Lippmann, who have traditionally sup- 
ported civil-rights legislation, cannot 
subscribe to the measure which is sought 
to be forced through the Senate. 

It would be bad enough, Mr. President, 
if a good bill, a bill whose terms were 
clear and explicit, were to be rammed 
through the Senate by unprecedented 
roughshod methods which deny commit- 
tees their opportunity to function and 
the Senate the opportunity properly to 
deliberate. 

However, when a bad bill, a force bill 
and this is a force bill—a piece of legisla- 
tion for which we can anticipate hatred, 
resentment, and contempt on the part of 
tens of millions of Americans, a bill to 
strip American citizens of their time- 
honored constitutional rights, is sought 
to be forced through the Senate by un- 
precedented and improper methods, then 
I say that it is time, indeed, for the Sen- 
ate to pause and insist upon proper con- 
sideration. 

The need of committee study is further 
emphasized by press reports that even 
then most ardent advocates of the meas- 
ure are preparing amendments seeking 
to make it clear that the bill does not do 
certain things which it appears to do 
under its present terms. 
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How far have we departed from reason 
and sanity, when Senators seek to enact 
a force bill to compel a course of conduct 
contrary to the wishes of the majority of 
the people in various communities, with- 
out the patience or the deference toward 
a quarter of the people of America, to 
permit the bill to be studied and consid- 
ered by a committee? 

Mr. President, I have frequently dif- 
fered with the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] and, I am sure that I 
shall differ with him on other occasions. 
Yet, neither I nor any Member of this 
body can challenge his liberalism, his de- 
votion to the cause of civil rights, or his 
personal and political courage. As a 
great constitutional lawyer and a be- 
liever in the orderly processes of govern- 
ment, the senior Senator from Oregon, 
while wishing to see civil-rights legisla- 
tion enacted, has proposed that H. R. 
6127 be referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee for at least 10 days in order that 
the Senate might have the guidance and 
advice of that committee when it takes 
up the civil-rights bill. The Senator 
from Oregon has demonstrated his con- 
sistency and his political courage to re- 
sist the fear of being misunderstood by 
insisting upon fair play and orderly pro- 
cedure in his support of civil rights. 

Most of the support for this legislation 
is derived from the erroneous belief that 
the responsible leadership of the South, 
as well as the majority of southern peo- 
ple, have not dealt and will not deal 
fairly with members of the Negro race. 

Anyone in this body would make a bad 
mistake if he failed to recognize the ef- 
forts of a great number of outstanding 
white citizens of the South to improve 
the lot of the colored man. The white 
men and women of good will in the 
South have done and are still doing far 
more to improve the conditions of the 
colored man than any act of Congress or 
any Supreme Court decision has accom- 
plished or ever will accomplish. 

Anyone who is sincerely interested in 
the welfare of the Negro, rather than 
simply being interested in having him- 
self elected to office, will recognize that 
more will be accomplished in this respect 
by conscientious well-meaning white 
people of the South than any law which 
the Federal Government can impose up- 
on our area. 

We have before us a bill which alleged- 
ly attempts to protect the voting rights 
of the colored man. Very little will be 
accomplished by this bill if the majority 
of the white people of the South are de- 
termined to frustrate its terms and con- 
ditions. There occur to me many ways 
in which white southerners can frus- 
trate the terms of the bill before us if 
they care to do so. For one thing, so 
long as the poll tax is legal and consti- 
tutional, a State can pass a high poll 
tax, particularly if it is an accumulative 
poll tax which denies a person the right 
to vote unless he has paid his poll tax 
for 3 or 4 consecutive years. 

At another point in my speech, I shall 
develop the extent to which poll taxes 
have retarded the registration of Negro 
voters. Thus, by means of a high poll 
tax, a State can prevent the great ma- 
jority of Negroes from registering and 
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participating in elections. Senators 
know that I am against such taxes just 
as most white southerners are against 
them; however, there is no question of 
their present legality. Furthermore, 
States can require educational qualifica- 
tions beyond the ability of the great ma- 
jority of Negroes. 

These are only two of the most obvious 
ways in which the white southerner, if 
he cared to do so, could overcome the 
pending proposal to benefit Negro voters 
if the desire is not present to respect 
the purpose and the spirit of the law. 
However, far beyond the measures avail- 
able to southern whites to resist the pur- 
pose of the legislation before us without 
violating the law itself are the many 
measures available to southern whites to 
retard the progress of the negro, if the 
white people care to do so. 

It must be remembered that in 
Southern States, notwithstanding the 
high percentage of Negro population, the 
majority of people are white. With the 
single exception of the State of Missis- 
sippi, not a mere majority, but an over- 
whelming majority of the citizens of 
those areas are white. Furthermore, the 
whites as a class, control most of the 
wealth and most of the positions of 
power—economically, socially, and po- 
litically. This will continue to be the 
case for a great number of years, 
whether Senators like it or not. 

Anyone who even begins to under- 
stand the political, social, and economic 
situation of the South would be quickly 
forced to the inescapable conclusion that 
little indeed can be done for the colored 
minority in the Southern States without 
the cooperation and assistance of the 
white majority. As a white southerner, 
I have seen the tremendous progress 
made by the Negro people of my State. 
It has been a progress which has accel- 
erated from year to year. The progress 
of the colored man of the South was 
continuing to pick up speed and momen- 
tum until the unfortunate and, I believe, 
almost disastrous decision of the Su- 
preme Court in requiring an end to 
segregation in the public schools of the 
South. A great amount of this progress 
was accomplished because of the good 
will and the active assistance of the 
white leaders of that area. 

I do not for a moment contend that 
this good will and active assistance in 
helping the colored man to better him- 
self has been universal or without ex- 
ception. The South is not the only part 
of the Nation where a considerable num- 
ber of people are motivated by fear, dis- 
trust, suspicion, and hatred. However, 
the South, like every other section of 
the Nation, is led and controlled by peo- 
ple of good will, human understanding, 
and Christian charity. The story of the 
good Samaritan has just as much mean- 
ing to whites and Negroes alike in the 
South as it has to citizens of other sec- 
tions of the Nation. 

Negroes vote in great numbers in the 
State of Louisiana just as they vote in 
great numbers in almost every other 
Southern State, because white men and 
women were content that it should be so. 
Prior to the repeal of the poll tax in 
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Louisiana, less than one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of the electorate was comprised of 
Negro voters. It was my father, the late 
Huey Long, who led the fight to repeal 
the poll tax in Louisiana. This measure 
required an amendment to the State 
Constitution and the white voters killed 
the poll tax in a free, statewide election 
ratifying the amendment. In that elec- 
tion more than 99 percent of the voters 
were white. The result of that election 
made it possible for a great number of 
additional Negro voters to register. 

While there has been considerable 
resistance to colored registration in some 
areas, there has been active pressure on 
the part of some of the most outstanding 
and highly regarded white citizens of 
Louisiana to assure that qualified Ne- 
groes should be registered and that they 
should vote. 

Today, almost 15 percent of the regis- 
tration in Louisiana is colored voters. 
In view of the fact that the State law 
against corruption in elections forbids 
voter assistance, and recognizing the 
fact that illiteracy is highest among the 
Negro race, it is apparent that at least 
half of the job of qualifying Negro voters 
has been accomplished. 

Everyone recognizes the importance 
of the colored man voting if he is to 
receive his share of the benefits which a 
government is capable of bestowing upon 
its citizens. However, his vote will do 
the Negro very little good indeed if mis- 
guided well-wishers so stir up the white 
majority that the whites band together 
against the Negro. 

In my own community I could point to 
a great number of examples of what I 
have in mind. I recall very well that 
prior to the registration of large num- 
bers of Negroes in East Baton Rouge 
Parish, where the State capital is located, 
very little public improvements in the 
way of pavements, sidewalks, sanitary 
sewerage, street lights, and so forth, were 
directed toward the areas where the col- 
ored population was concentrated. 
After large numbers of Negroes were 
registered and began to vote, all of this 
changed. Today many of the best 
streets, sidewalks, and other facilities are 
located in those same areas. 

Mind you, Mr. President, this was not 
accomplished by any Supreme Court 
decision. It was accomplished because 
the whites of the community were will- 
ing to accept the colored voter upon the 
basis of equality. 

A colored citizen ran for the school 
board, and, although he was not elected, 
he received a very substantial vote, which 
included a respectable vote in boxes in 
which no Negro voters were registered. 

Furthermore, in that community, as 
well as the majority of communities in 
Louisiana, funds for new school con- 
struction were being concentrated on 
equalizing school facilities for the bene- 
fit of colored children. While the Ne- 
groes numbered only one-third of the 
population, more than half of the funds 

available for school construction was 
being directed toward schools for 
Negroes. 

Now, let us see how some of the mis- 
guided efforts of northerners to assist 
our colored voters has worked out. More 
recently in the same community, and 
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after the Supreme Court decision, there 
occurred a race for district attorney. 
The candidate who ran first in the first 
primary received an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the votes in boxes where the 
Negro vote was the heaviest. In the 
runoff, he was overwhelmingly defeated. 
The same thing more recently happened 
with regard to a race for mayor. Anyone 
who is familiar with the political situa- 
tion could see what had happened in 
those two cases. The fact that a candi- 
date had received overwhelming support 
of the Negroes caused vast numbers of 
whites to vote against him in the runoff. 
Far from helping him, the overwhelming 
colored vote that the candidate received 
in the first primary dictated his defeat 
in the runoff. 

In prior years the Negro vote was no 
such liability. As a matter of fact, some 
years before, a candidate for reelection as 
sheriff in the same community was re- 
garded as almost certain to be successful. 
When the election occurred, he was over- 
welmingly defeated. It was the first 
election in which large numbers of 
Negroes had voted. Judging from the 
returns, it appeared that the Negroes had 
voted against him almost unanimously. 

White citizens of the community did 
not resent the outcome in any respect, 
because they recalled rumors of the beat- 
ing of Negro prisoners to obtain confes- 
sions. The majority of whites felt that 
the Negro votes cast against their sheriff 
might have been founded on good logic. 

Prior to the Supreme Court decision 
on segregation, there was no organiza- 
tion in my community, nor anywhere else 
in Louisiana to my knowledge, directed 
toward resisting integration of the races, 
nor preserving segregation laws and cus- 
toms. Today in almost every parish of 
Louisiana, white citizens’ councils have 
been organized. In many instances, we 
have had examples of white citizens boy- 
cotting other white citizens whom the 
former regarded as being overly sympa- 
thetic to the Negroes. If further meas- 
ures are undertaken to forcibly inte- 
grate the races in the South, there will be 
an increase in this trend of whites to 
organize to thwart such measures. 

What I am trying to demonstrate to 
my colleagues is that the good will, sym- 
pathy, and cooperation of the white ma- 
jority in the South is indispensable to the 
progress of the Negro citizen of that area. 
Little will be accomplished by laws which 
contribute to a movement that loses for 
the colored man the support and the as- 
sistance of the great numbers of infiu- 
ential southerners who have helped him 
in the past. It is for this reason that I 
urge my colleagues to recognize that 
their desire to benefit the Negroes of the 
South will be unsuccessful and will ac- 
complish exactly the opposite of their in- 
tentions unless the laws they pass make 
sense and appear to be just and fair 
to a substantial segment of the white 
majority of the area. 

Very little indeed will be accomplished 
by having the Attorney General of the 
United States file lawsuits against white 
southerners at the expense of the Federal 
Government if this results in an acceler- 
ated trend toward white voters rejecting 
any candidate for public office who shows 
sympathy for the problems of the colored 
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man. I speak with some knowledge of 
this matter, Mr. President, for I know 
that the overwhelming majority of 
colored voters in my State have voted for 
me on occasions when I have been a 
candidate. 

Very little will be accomplished by 
securing the right of ballot for a colored 
man if it is followed by State laws which 
impose educational qualifications on vot- 
ing beyond the ability of most colored 
voters to comply. Very little will be ac- 
complished by denying white southerners 
a right of trial by jury in contempt cases 
if it results in committees from tremen- 
dous white citizens’ councils paying social 
calls upon other white citizens of the 
community to inform them that they will 
be discriminated against in practically 
every measure where discrimination is 
legal, that their children will not be in- 
vited to associate with other children of 
their color, and that they will not be ac- 
ceptable socially to their neighbors, un- 
less they discontinue activities which are 
approved by the colored minority. 

I plead with my colleagues from the 
North, East, and West: Do not force 
upon the South laws that will further 
separate well-meaning white southern- 
ers from the Negro minority which has 
benefited greatly from the assistance of 
those people. Do not force people of the 
South to join 1 or 2 hostile groups— 
1 composed entirely of whites and the 
other composed almost entirely of 
Negroes. 

Mr. President, one of the problems 
which we southerners have to face con- 
stantly is the difficulty in gaining recog- 
nition for the fact that the areas which 
we represent in the Senate are inhabited 
by honorable and upright American 
citizens, The South is not a jungle in 
which the colored races are hunted down 
by their white fellow citizens. It is not 
a place in which the colored races have 
been driven deeper and deeper into pov- 
erty and degradation. 

Instead, it is an area in which the posi- 
tion of the colored citizen has been im- 
proving constantly. It is also a place in 
which the white citizens desire that the 
colored races shall continue to advance 
and to improve their position. I do not 
number among my acquaintances a sin- 
gle person who does not desire to see 
advancement both economically and so- 
cially of the Negro’s position both in the 
South and elsewhere. 

Recently the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress pro- 
duced a research study on some aspects 
of the Negro’s economic situation in the 
South. The figures are somewhat out of 
date, and it can certainly be assumed 
that the situation is much better today 
than for the period cited. Nevertheless 
the figures are impressive enough. 

It was estimated that in the South- 
east the annual purchasing power of 
the Negro population was $3,500,000,000 
for the year 1950. This was a 250-per- 
cent increase over the $1 billion of pur- 
chasing power for the Negro population 
in 1939. The figures are all the more 
notable because during the period be- 
tween 1939 and 1950 there was a T-per- 
cent drop in the Negro population in 
the Southeastern States. This means, of 
course, that on a per capita basis the 
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increase in purchasing power of the Ne- 
gro population in this area was even 
greater than the percentage increase in 
total purchasing power. 

Today, in the South, Negroes own and 
operate insurance companies, banks, sav- 
ings and loan institutions, credit unions, 
and virtually every other kind of busi- 
ness which we have in the South. 

In particular, Mr. President, tremen- 
dous progress has been made in the par- 
ticipation by our Negro citizens in vot- 
ing. There has been a very marked 
development in my own State of Loui- 
siana. From a very low level of only 3 
percent of the total registration in 1948, 
10.2 percent of the 1952 registrations 
were Negroes. The percentage went 
even higher and reached almost 15 per- 
cent in 1956. 

In considering these figures Senators 
should bear in mind that Negroes com- 
prise a little more than 30 percent of the 
total population of Louisiana. I think 
that this is a record of progress in this 
field which certainly should prove to 
anyone who looks at the facts that there 
is no need whatever for legislation to 
enforce the right of Negroes to vote in 
Louisiana. It demonstrates beyond any 
doubt that the white people of Louisi- 
ana were not putting any roadblocks in 
the way of Negroes who wanted to vote 
and could give any kind of evidence that 
they were qualified to do so. 

The bill which the Senate is asked to 
consider goes so much further than its 
advocates have claimed for it that it 
violates the pledges of both political par- 
ties and it violates the pledges of the 
President of the United States as well 
as that of his principal opponent. Dur- 
ing the last political campaign, we were 
assured by both candidates for the Pres- 
idency that they did not propose to use 
force to integrate the schools of the 
South. Yet this bill clearly authorized 
the Attorney General to undertake to 
integrate the schools of the South by 
judicial process, and it authorized the 
President to use the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force to accomplish this objective. 

Furthermore, the bill is so broad as 
to be completely ridiculous. Under the 
bill the Attorney General can file a law- 
suit at the expense of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the benefit of any citizen 
who contends that he is being denied 
some privilege or immunity to which he 
feels he is entitled. 

For example, in every State in the 
Nation there are State and local laws 
relating to licenses for the operation 
of a taxicab. Under the bill proposed 
before us, it would be legal for the At- 
torney General of the United States to 
go into any State of the entire 48, or 
any Territory, and file a suit on behalf of 
any individual who had been denied a 
license to operate a taxicab. 

Mind you, Mr. President, such a law- 
suit need not be based on the allegation 
that the person was denied the license 
because of race, creed, or color. If a 
man had been denied a license to operate 
a taxicab because he had been involved 
in a serious traffic accident, the Attorney 
General could, if he so desired, file a 
lawsuit in Federal court, litigated at the 
expense of the Federal Government, and 
deny the local officials the right of trial 
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by jury in order to obtain a license to 
operate a taxicab for practically any 
individual in America. 

In the State of Louisiana, and I sup- 
pose in almost every other State, there 
are laws which require barbers and beau- 
ticians to pass an examination and to 
comply with certain standards of ability 
and cleanliness in order to operate in 
those professions. Under the law before 
us, any person denied a barber’s license 
or a license as a beautician could call 
upon the Attorney General, and the At- 
torney General could, if he so desired, 
sue any barber board or any board of 
beauticians in America, at the expense 
of the Federal Government, to require 
that they issue a barber’s license or a 
beautician’s license. 

Almost every State has laws relating 
to the catching of fish, the killing of 
birds and wildlife, and the keeping of 
animals. If a person had been denied 
a mere dog license, it would be legal 
under the bill before us for the Attorney 
General to file a suit against the persons 
in charge of such licenses at the expense 
of the Federal Government and on be- 
half of a private litigant to obtain the 
dog license. 

Mr. President, it is impossible for the 
mind to conceive of all the mischief that 
could be perpetrated under H. R. 6127, 
as it is presently drafted; yet the bill 
empowers the Attorney General to exer- 
cise vast powers and to interfere in al- 
most every conceivable type of situation 
which is of no possible concern to the 
Federal Government. It is for these 
many reasons that I urge my colleagues 
to refuse to consider the bill in its pres- 
ent form. 

Give us the benefit of careful com- 
mittee study. If such a bill is to be 
passed at all, let us give it careful con- 
sideration that would make it possible to 
eliminate the vast amount of injustices 
that would result from it. Let us pre- 
serve the freedoms and rights that 
Americans have always possessed. Let 
us not take this long stride away from 
the freedom and the greatness that has 
always been a part of America. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LONG. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I heartily commend 
the junior Senator from Louisiana for 
the well reasoned and factual state- 
ment he has made today. Iam glad he 
made the address, dealing as it does with 
the relations between the white and 
colored races in the South, as those rela- 
tions have evolved over a long period 
of years. 8 

The Senator from Louisiana is one of 
the younger Members of the Senate, but 
he has seen tremendous strides forward 
even in his lifetime. I am somewhat 
older than the junior Senator from 
Louisiana, and have therefore observed, 
and I hope I may say I have participated 
in, the great progress which has been 
made over a still longer period of time. 

I am glad the Senator adverted to the 
economic progress which has been made 
by the Negro race in the Southern States. 
Those from other States, who are en- 
deavoring to tell us what our social order 
should be, may be able to point to laws 
among the statutes of their States which 
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assure a higher degree of social equality 
than is permitted by the separation of 
races in schools and in places of public 
entertainment in the South, but they 
cannot anywhere approach the economic 
progress which has been made in terms 
of percentages by the Negro race in the 
South during recent years. 

Mr. President, I may say that in my 
State—and I am confident this state- 
ment is correct—we have the only bank 
owned and operated solely by Negroes, 
the only one in the United States, that 
is a member of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. We have any number of insurance 
companies, building and loan companies, 
and similar institutions that are owned 
and operated only by members of the 
Negro race. 

I have heard it stated—indeed, I read 
it in a Negro magazine—that in the city 
of Atlanta there were more Negro mil- 
lionaires, more Negro citizens who, in 
the enjoyment of their constitutional 
rights, had accumulated great wealth, 
than there were in the cities of New 
York, Los Angeles, and Chicago com- 
bined, although the Negro population of 
those cities is several times as great as 
the Negro population of the city of 
Atlanta. 

We have Negro citizens who own and 
operate taxicab companies, who engage 
in almost every conceivable kind of re- 
tail business establishment, who are en- 
gaged in every line of business and voca- 
tion in life. In my State we have 
thousands of Negroes who, in the en- 
joyment of their constitutional rights, 
have accumulated enough to he able to 
own their own homes, to own their own 
farms and farm equipment from which 
they earn their livelihood, in the full en- 
joyment of their constitutional rights. 

One of the most tragic aspects of the 
proposed legislation was touched upon 
by the Senator from Louisiana, namely, 
the fact that the force-act aspects of 
the bill threaten the good relations be- 
tween the two races, which have been 
patiently evolved by a process of trial 
and error over a period of 90 years. 

Mr. President, I shall never forget 
when, in a situation somewhat similar to 
that confronting us today, one of the 
greatest Senators with whom I have 
served in this body—Senator Borah, of 
Idaho—who for some reason, although 
he had great seniority in the Senate, oc- 
cupied a rear seat on the other side of 
the aisle—rose and addressed the Senate, 
and stated that he would undertake to 
prove that the white people of the South 
had dealt with a problem which had 
never confronted any other part of the 
Nation, and that they had done so with 
greater -patience, greater tolerance, 
greater intelligence and greater success 
than it had ever been dealt with in any 
other area of the world. 

Mr. President, I challenge anyone to- 
day, including anyone who is attempting 
to force through this bill, to go anywhere 
on the earth and point to where the 
Negro has made the advancement he has 
made in the United States, particularly 
in the Southern States, over the same 
period of time. 

Mr. President, 92 years is a long time in 
the life of an individual, but it is but a 
breath in the development of a society. 
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Mr. President, consider the difficulties 
with which we of the South labored when 
this problem was thrust upon us—at a 
time when our entire area was pros- 
trate and desolate, in the wake of the 
most destructive war ever waged on this 
continent; when we were confronted 
with a situation in which the white man 
was disfranchised and for a number of 
years could not participate in his gov- 
ernment. At that time, all of our people 
were poor; and at that time they started 
off together in their poverty, without any 
UNRRA, without any Marshall plan, 
without any economic aid. The south- 
ern people have literally pulled them- 
selves up by their bootstraps to where 
they are today; and they have done it 
while endeavoring to live together and to 
accord to each citizen, without regard to 
race, his full rights in the law and in 
the eyes of the law, although we have 
statutes, which our experience has 
shown us it is wise to have, providing 
for segregation in the schools and in 
places of public entertainment. 

In such a situation, force bills, em- 
powering the Attorney General at any 
time he may desire to move into the 
South with the proposed unusual pro- 
cedure—and when the Senator was com- 
menting upon the type of cases the At- 
torney General might bring, the Senator 
did not state that under the type of pro- 
cedure now proposed, the Attorney Gen- 
eral might place the defendants in jail 
without the benefit of jury trial—are, if 
enacted, bound to work irreparable harm 
on the people of the Southern States and 
en their program for dealing properly 
with this problem. 

So, Mr. President, I am very grateful 
to the Senator from Louisiana for the 
statement he has made, and I commend 
him for it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful to the Senator from Georgia for 
the compliment he has paid me—par- 
ticularly because of the source of the 
compliment. The Senator from Georgia 
is one of the greatest scholars of this 
subject. Only when I read the opening 
speech of the Senator from Georgia did 
I learn of all the possible ramifications 
of the bili. It was inconceivable to me, 
when I first heard that under the terms 
of the bill the Attorney General could 
intervene in almost any possible situa- 
tion in the United States and could en- 
gage in lawsuits which had no possible 
connection with the responsibilities and 
duties of the Federal Government under 
the Constitution or under any statute 
existing today. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Indeed, Mr. President, 
there would be no limit in the field of 
civil rights. 

All of us are in favor of civil rights; 
and the South yields to no other section 
of the country in its devotion to the Con- 
stitution and to its inalienable civil 
rights. 

But under this bill, a civil right would 
be involved if someone ran his automo- 
bile into another automobile, while driv- 
ing down the highway. The bill does 
not contain any definition of the type 
of civil rights which might be dealt with 
under it. The bill would reach from one 
horizon to the other, in effect, if the bill 
in its present form were to be passed and 
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enacted into law in an attempt to make 
the Attorney General the guardian of 
the American people. And he could be 
a very despotic guardian. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Georgia is completely correct. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield to me 
briefly, if it is understood that he may 
do so without losing the floor, in order 
that I may make a brief statement? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for that purpose, 
with that understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, some 
time ago, there came to my attention a 
rumor that an intensive investigation 
was being made by the proponents of the 
so-called civil-rights bill into the places 
of birth or origin of all the Federal judges 
who are serving in the Southern States. 
I heard the rumor. I could not under- 
stand how such an investigation could 
possibly cast any light on the very grave 
problems we are seeking to solve. But I 
knew that the proponents must have 
some purpose in view, and I did not want 
to be caught short; I did not want to 
have the proponents of the bill drop a 
blockbuster on the thin ranks of those 
of us who are opposing the bill. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I launched 
a counterinvestigation into the places of 
birth or areas of origin of all judges who 
serve outside the South. Naturally, my 
investigation involved a wider area, and 
dealt with many more judges; and, of 
course, I was not able to enlist the large 
and able staff of investigators of groups 
such as the national colored people’s as- 
sociation, the Americans for Democratic 
Action, or Mr. Walter Reuther’s CIO. 
Therefore, I have not concluded my 
investigation. 

But a day or two ago I noticed, Mr. 
President, a news article, of considerable 
length, which boldly announced the re- 
markable fact that a large percentage 
of the Federal judges sitting in the South 
had originated in the South; and this 
unanswerable fact was brought forward 
as @ reason why southern white people 
should be denied their constitutional 
right of trial by jury, and should be 
jailed for an indefinite period, at the 
discretion of the Attorney General and 
the judges, in all cases where the At- 
torney General might see fit to proceed 
by injunction, instead of prosecuting 
violators of Federal law under criminal 
statutes, as he is supposed to do. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that, of 
late, the press-has been quite fair in 
presenting the views of those of us who 
are opposing this bill. Therefore, I ask 
that the press give the announcement I 
am about to make, coverage equal to that 
given the story about the origin of south- 
ern judges. 

I hereby announce, Mr. President, that 
I am abandoning my investigation into 
the places of origin of the judges outside 
the South. I do this, because the re- 
sults I have achieved so far disclose that 
a higher percentage of judges serving 
outside the South were born in the areas 
where they serve than is the case among 
the southern judges. 
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If I were to pursue this investigation, 
and were to present detailed and docu- 
mented facts which would establish this 
overwhelming conclusion, I doubt not 
that it would be seized upon as grounds 
for a movement to abolish the right of 
trial by jury throughout the entire coun- 
try, on the theory that the rights of all 
the American people could be protected 
by government, by judge, and injunction 
better and more efficiently than by trial 
by jury, as specifically guaranteed three 
times in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

I have abandoned the investigation, 
Mr. President, because I shall not take a 
single step likely to lead to further and 
more violent attacks on the fundamental 
right of every American citizen, wher- 
ever he may live, to face a jury of his 
peers before being thrown into jail. 

Mr. President, some of the strained 
arguments of those who are attacking 
the right to trial by jury have been some- 
what confused. I must confess when the 
arguments lead to such lengths as dis- 
closed by this remarkable investigation, 
I do not know how to add them all up. I 
am afraid that such arguments can only 
be answered with that old question, 
“How silly can you get?” 

I cannot refrain, Mr. President, from 
observing that the appellation, often 
self-applied, of the term “liberal,” to 
men in public life today means abso- 
lutely nothing. We have self-styled lib- 
erals holding cards as working members 
in the cult of liberalism in both the great 
political parties. In election years they 
are solemnly trotted out for inspection 
and approval by certain groups of voters 
that both parties are seeking to win. 

Mr. President, when we had such great 
true liberals in this country and adorn- 
ing the Senate as La Follette, Norris, 
and Borah, those men did not have to 
pin on themselves every morning before 
they came to the Senate a badre with the 
word “liberal” on it. Those men proved 
their faith by their works, and those 
three great men had many things in 
common. They expressed their out- 
standing faith and reiterated it time and 
again in this Chamber, in words I would 
I could equal today, that the right to 
face a jury of one’s peers was the one 
sure protection that the liberties of the 
American people would not be eroded by 
judicial tyranny. 

I cannot refrain, Mr. President, from 
wondering just what the shades of those 
men looking down on the Senate today 
think of some of our present-day self- 
styled liberals. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). The Senator 
from Louisiana has the floor. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Louisiana may yield to the 
Senator from Ilinois for the purpose of 
propounding an inquiry of the Senator 
from Georgia, without losing the right 
to the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the Senator from 
Georgia that this is the first I knew that 
the antecedents of Federal judges were 
being investigated. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have noticed in 
newspaper articles, that a broad investi- 
gation has been made to prove—and it 
did disclose that fact—that a large per- 
centage of the Federal judges sitting in 
Southern States had originated in the 
South. That question was stressed 
very greatly, I understand, though I did 
not personally hear the program, but I 
am so advised, by a colleague of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois, as a 
reason why it was safe to abolish the 
right to jury trial in the legislation now 
being pressed upon us. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If my friend will in- 
dulge me just one observation, I believe 
persons who occupy positions on the 
Federal bench are there today only be- 
cause the Senate of the United States 
has consented to their appointment, and 
has confirmed their appointment. If, as 
a Member of the Senate, I thought for 1 
minute that the accident of geography 
had anything to do with the dispensing 
of equity and justice from the Federal 
bench, I would never vote to confirm a 
judiciary nomination on that ground. I 
have too much faith in the men who 
grace the Federal judiciary. It has been 
my privilege to suggest the names of 
five, I think. I am just as proud as I 
can be of them, because I believe they 
have given a good account of themselves. 
They are fine lawyers. They have excel- 
lent judicial background. I cannot 
imagine that under any circumstances 
they would depart from the law and the 
Constitution and from their sense of re- 
sponsibility as members of the Federal 
judiciary—one of the most coveted spots 
in the whole framework of Government. 

Mr. RUSSELL. A Federal judgeship 
is coveted, because the appointment is 
for life tenure. Of course, I have never 
approved of life tenure. I think it is 
wholly inconsistent with the whole phil- 
osophy of our Government. It smacks 
of the divine right of kings to appoint a 
man to a position for life; but I have 
faith in the 2 or 3 Federal judges now 
serving that I was honored to recom- 
mend for appointment. However, the 
fact that I have faith in them does not 
lead me to be willing to strike down the 
constitutional right of trial by jury. The 
fact that a Senator may have great faith 
in Federal judges would not cause me to 
lend myself to any proposal that would 
do away with the jury trial system. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the distinguished 
Senator will yield for one more observa- 
tion, I sought only to make the point, 

-since the question of investigating the 
place of birth of these judges came up, 
that the matter ought to be disposed of 
here and now, because if ever the time 
comes when judgeship nominations are 
submitted to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee and the question of whether a 
man aspiring to the Federal bench, and 
nominated by the President of the 
United States, will or will not succeed 
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in his ambitions depends on where he 
was born, then I think we shall have 
come to a pretty pass, indeed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I could not agree 
more heartily with the distinguished 
Senator. Of course, the matter of his 
place of origin should not have anything 
to do with the appointment, and it can- 
not in anywise be related to a discus- 
sion of the bill. The purpose of my 
observation was to undertake to illus- 
trate that point. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, my 
understanding was that I would be rec- 
ognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota rise to be recog- 
nized, or to make an inquiry? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I rise to address 
the Senate for a few moments. I will 
say to the Senator from Florida that I 
shall speak very briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The 
Chair has recognized the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952. Like other bills 
already pending before the Judiciary 
Committee, this bill does not attempt to 
revise the law in its entirety. In draft- 
ing it, I have merely selected those pro- 
visions which are most clearly in need 
of amendment, and on which, I hope, a 
majority of the Senate can agree. This 
bill is similar to other short immigra- 
tion bills sponsored by me in the 83d and 
84th Congresses, with certain revisions 
reflecting our recent unhappy experi- 
ences in connection with the termination 
of the Refugee Relief Act and in meeting 
the Hungarian and Egyptian-Jewish 
refugee crises. 

I am mindful of the fact that on June 
27 I joined with our distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], in introducing 
S. 2410. I again wish to commend the 
Senator from Massachusetts for the 
initiative and care with which he ap- 
proached the drafting of that minimal 
emergency legislation. I endorse its pro- 
visions wholeheartedly. In considering 
whether I should reintroduce my own 
short immigration bill, with revisions, I 
have been aware of the fact that sections 
of it overlap, even if they do not dupli- 
cate, sections of S. 2410. In other 
aspects, today’s bill goes beyond S. 2410 
to supplement it with provisions which, 
it seems to me, should also be before the 
Judiciary Committee on an emergency 
basis for their consideration. Examples 
are my provisions clarifying the Presi- 
dent's future discretionary parole au- 
thority in emergency refugee situations, 
and establishing an appeals procedure 
for visa applicants. 

Mr. President, the bill which I send 
to the desk would accomplish the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

First. Section 1 restores to professors 
eligibility for nonquota status, which 
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they enjoyed prior to the enactment of 
the McCarran Act, if a university requests 
their services. This proposed change is 
based on a feeling of confidence that 
our universities will select only well- 
qualified persons for employment on 
their teaching staffs. It therefore abol- 
ishes the unnecessary redtape and delay 
involved in requiring universities to ob- 
tain clearance orders from the local em- 
ployment service and then proving to 
the Immigration Service that the pro- 
fessor whose immigration is being spon- 
sored is needed urgently in the United 
States. My amendment ‘in no way 
changes the security requirements of our 
laws, as they concern all who wish to 
enter the United States. 

Second. Section 2 would grant to cer- 
tain adopted children the immigration 
status enjoyed by natural children. This 
change would have two important ef- 
fects: (a) It would make it unnecessary 
for adopted children of American citi- 
zens, in many instances of servicemen, 
to wait their turn on the quota or, as 
happens so often, to require that Con- 
gress pass a special bill on their behalf: 
(b) it would make adopted children of 
aliens eligible for the same quota status 
or quota preference as that enjoyed by 
natural children, thus avoiding the 
heartbreaking situations in which adopt- 
ed children force their family to delay 
their trip to the United States or have 
to be left behind. 

Since section 2 applies only to chil- 
dren adopted prior to their reaching the 
age of 14 years, and since it specifically 
excepts children adopted solely for the 
purpose of obtaining immigration pref- 
erence for them, the danger of abuse is 
avoided. 

Third. For more than 5 years I have 
been the sponsor of legislative proposals 
to ameliorate the harsh effects of the 
national-origins principle through quota 
pooling. I was, therefore, very greatly 
pleased when the President, in 1956, en- 
dorsed quota pooling in his special mes- 
sage on immigration and when the sen- 
ior Senator from Utah introduced a bill 
to put quota pooling into effect. Quota 
pooling means simply that quota num- 
bers made available to any given coun- 
try, but not used by it, may be allocated 
to a country which needs them. 

My own quota pooling proposal differed 
in some detail from that proposed by the 
administration. However, it is my feel- 
ing no useful purpose would be served by 
continuing to present two versions of the 
same idea to the Congress. For the sake 
of simplicity and to avoid confusion, I 
am, therefore, happy to incorporate the 
administration quota-pooling provision 
into my own bill as section 3. 

Another of my proposals, adopted by 
the administration last year, is to repeal 
the provisions of present law under which 
some quotas are mortgaged for dec- 
ades, in some cases even for centuries. 
This, too, is accomplished by section 3. 

Fourth. Section 4 ends another of the 
racially discriminatory features of the 
present law. It abolishes the racial an- 
cestry blood test for persons attribut- 
able by as much as one-half of their an- 
cestry to a people or peoples indigenous 
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to the Asia-Pacific triangle. Hence- 
forth, all visa applicants would be classi- 
fied only according to their place of birth. 

Fifth. It has often been said that a 
man who tries to import a sack of beans 
into the United States and finds that’ it 
thas been excluded has the right of ap- 
peal, but a man who wants to bring his 
mother over and finds that she has been 
denied a visa has no such right. Section 
5 of my bill is designed to change that 
situation. It is designed to modify the 
anomaly of the present Immigration Act 
under which authority for the acts of the 
Immigratiori Service—which acts in 
many instances through the Board of Im- 
migration Appeals—is concentrated in 
the hands of the Attorney General, while 
authority for the acts of the Consular 
Service is diffused among the numerous 
consuls, each of whom is the final arbiter 
in the visa application cases before him. 
Section 5 concentrates responsibility in a 
Visa Review Board appointed by the Sec- 
retary of State, to which the sponsors of 
prospective immigrants may be allowed 
to appeal. This Board would assure that 
visa regulations are enforced uniformly 
throughout the world and would also 
safeguard against irresponsible and 
capricious acts by individual consular 
officers. 

Sixth. Section 6 deals with problems 
such as faced this country as a result of 
the courageous uprising of the Hun- 
garian people against their Communist 
oppressors. It confirms the authority of 
the President to parole escapees into this 
country. It authorizes such action not 
only with regard to escapees from com- 
munism but also for persons escaping 
from racial, religious, or political oppres- 
sion in countries within the general area 
of the Middle East. 

Seventh. The concept of justice tem- 
pered with mercy is a part of our admin- 
istration of law. It is deeply imbedded 
in our religious traditions. It was in 

conformity with that concept that Con- 
gress long ago gave the Attorney General 
discretionary authority to suspend de- 
portation in deserving cases. That au- 
thority was severely curtailed by the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
the Senate majority report on which 
states harshly and cruelly: 

Hardship or even unusual hardship to the 
alien or to his spouse, parent, or child is not 
sufficient to justify suspension of deporta- 
tion. 


Under section 7 of my bill the stand- 
ards for suspension of deportation con- 
tained in the law in effect prior to the 
adoption of the McCarran Act are re- 
stored. As suspension of deportation 
will only be granted in the discretion of 
the Attorney General and only with the 
concurrence of Congress, I am certain 
that there is no danger of this humani- 
tarian provision being abused. 

Eighth. Sections 8 and 9 are purely 
procedural, 

Mr. President, few will deny that next 
to the pending business of civil rights, 
immigration and refugee legislation is 
one of the most urgent items facing the 
Congress for action. Ever since I have 
been a Member of the Senate, I have 
sponsored measures to alleviate the 
harshness of our immigration statutes. 
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Many times I have supported bills which 
would provide a drastic and compre- 
hensive overhaul of our basic immigra- 
tion policy. Such an overhaul is badly 
needed, but I do not believe that we can 
anticipate it with the present political 
complexion of Congress. 

I am encouraged, however, in the be- 


lief that at long last there is realistic 


hope for action on emergency reforms. 
S. 2410 and the bill which I introduce 
today are attempts to provide a working 
basis for immediate action by the Judici- 
ary Committee. Neither of these propos- 
als constitutes a major revision; neither 
goes as far as many people, including 
its sponsors, would prefer. Both do, 
however, deal with matters which simply 
cannot be allowed to lag further. I 
hope that before this session is con- 
cluded, we shall at least have written into 
law the drastically needed reforms which 
I have discussed in the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, 

The bill (S. 2550) to amend the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, intro- 
duced by Mr. Humphrey, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Knowland that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have not engaged in any lengthy discus- 
sion at all of the issue pending before the 
Senate; namely, the motion of the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] 
for the Senate to proceed to the consid- 
eration of the civil-rights bill. 

Iam delighted that arrangements have 
been made to have a vote on the consid- 
eration of the civil-rights bill tomorrow, 
and I commend the majority leader and 
minority leader for these arrangements. 
This is an indication to me of a leader- 
ship of high quality and of great under- 
standing. 

I have listened today, as on other days, 
to what are considered by some to be the 
central issues in this debate. At the 
proper time, when the matter is before 
the Senate on a substantive, and not on 
a procedural question, it is my intention 
to discuss in detail the civil-rights meas- 
ure and amendments which may be of- 
fered. At the moment I wish to make 
a few comments touching on the merits, 
because others have intruded them into 
our debate for the past week. 

It is very encouraging, I may add, to 
know that there are not yet as many 
amendments to this bill in the Senate as 
have appeared in the public press. Were 
there to be as many as indicated by the 
press, I doubt that we would be able to 
complete work on the bill during the 
85th Congress. It might take consider- 
ably longer. 

My own position is very simple. I 
want a bill which is fair, which is equi- 
table, and which is effective. I am as 
much interested as any other American 
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in trial by jury in cases which necessitate 
such trial. But I also believe in equity. I 
believe in justice under the law. 

I believe in the Constitution of the 
United States. When I hear Senators 
say that a man is entitled to a fair trial, 
Ialso am reminded of the fact that a citi- 
zen of the United States is entitled to 
the right to vote. 

Those in legislative chambers who 
talk the rights of others have themselves 
been elected in supposedly free elections 
in which every citizen of age, as estab- 
lished by the law of the State, is sup- 
posed to be permitted to vote. But there 
are impediments. Poll taxes are not only 
wrong, unfair, and shortsighted, but as 
far as I am concerned, they are uncon- 
stitutional. Perhaps as we discuss this 
proposed legislation we will wish to con- 
sider not only the right to vote, but im- 
pediments to it like the poll tax. That is 
a possible suggestion. 

I submit, Mr. President, that while 
the Constitution of the United States 
makes guaranties relating to judicial 
process in criminal cases, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States make guaran- 
ties relating to the right to vote. 

I will remind the Senate again and 
again of amendment 15 to the Constitu- 
tion, which provides that 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 


of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 


Section 2 is a most important 
section: 

The Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation. 


That is what is about to be considered 
in the Senate-on a substantive basis. 

I have heard many comments relating 
to the possibility of judicial tyranny. 
Fortunately the courts of this land have 
been less tyrannical in their history than 
have other branches of government. In 
recent days the courts have stood up for 
individual rights when Congress and 
other legislative bodies have seen fit to 
ignore some of those rights. The courts 
have stood up time after time against 
the abuse of executive power. Many 
times I have heard Members of the Sen- 
ate cheer the action of the court as it 
restrained, restricted, or limited the 
power of the Executive. How well I re- 
call the occasion when President Truman 
seized the steel mills and the Supreme 
Court struck down that action of the 
President as being unconstitutional. 
Members of the Senate rose and said, 
“Three cheers for the Court.“ I suppose 
one’s view with respect to the Court de- 
pends upon the subject matter involved 
in the case before the Court. The very 
same publications and editors who con- 
demned President Roosevelt for his pro- 
posals comments about the Court in 
1937, will now cheer people who are mak- 
ing comments about the Court in 1957— 
comments which are far less laudatory. 

So let us not forget that it is possible 
for many officials to abuse their power, 
It is possible for a President, a governor, 
or a mayor to abuse the executive power; 
it is possible for a majority in Congress 
or in a State legislature or a city council 
to abuse the legislative power; it is pos- 
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sible for a judge to abuse the judicial 
power. 

Mr. President, it is also possible for a 
minority to abuse its power. Under the 
rules of the Senate, the minority has 
great power. I submit this observation 
for the consideration of our colleagues: 
Just as we want to see no procedure 
placed in the law which would be unfair 
or deny people their rights, we should 
have equal fervor and equal dedication 
with respect to the protection of the 
rights which the Constitution grants to 
the American people, 

I repeat what I have said again and 
again. Rather than talking about trials 
by jury or without a jury, what we ought 
to be talking about is the shame on this 
Nation that anyone should ever have to 
go to court to get the right to vote. We 
do not need to worry about trial by jury 
or without a jury if we obey the law. 
What we should be seeking is law observ- 
ance. Apparently those who worry so 
about trial by jury must presuppose that 
people are going to be denied their right 
to vote. Otherwise why would they be in 
court? One does not get into court or 
come under the enforcement provisions 
of the law unless there is some reason to 
believe that he has behaved illegally. 

I suggest that we should be spending 
more of our time in the Senate talking 
about how to guarantee and protect the 
right to vote, rather than presupposing 
that rights are going to be abused, and 
therefore concentrating all of our atten- 
tion on how a person is to be tried. 

There is one way to eliminate all the 
argument about whether or not a con- 
tempt case should be handled by a jury 
trial, or a trial before a judge, and that is 
not to have any contempt. The best 
way to eliminate contempt is to cease 
being contemptuous, 

I suggest that if those who are deeply 
concerned about the great liberal princi- 
ples of American Government should in- 
sist on the floor of the Senate day after 
day that every man and woman of legal 
voting age be permitted to vote—if he 
would use his influence to see to it that in 
his State the right to vote is unfettered, 
untampered with, and protected at all 
times, we would not have to have all 
these arguments about courts of law. 

Based upon my limited experience, I 
have always believed that it was better 
to have law observance than law en- 
forcement. The way to get law observ- 
ance is through leadership—through 
precept and example. Anyone can en- 
force the law, but a good man observes 
the law. Law enforcement can occur 
even under dictators. It is done with a 
whiplash. But law observance comes 
when men and women in responsible 
positions set examples which lead, guide, 
and direct. 

I am surprised that more voices have 
not been raised in America over the 
shame that blots the good name of 
America when any citizen is denied the 
right to vote. And many of our fellow 
citizens have been denied the right to 
vote. The record is replete with exam- 
ples, not only in the South. 

Frankly, I am a little concerned be- 
cause everyone seems to think that this 
is a sectional bill. Perhaps some have 
an undue sense of guilt. But people in 
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my State have also been denied the right 
to vote. People have been denied the 
right to vote in Illinois. People have 
been denied the right to vote by corrupt 
political machines in one part of Amer- 
ica after another. Wherever they are 
denied the right to vote it is wrong, 
Whoever is responsible for it has com- 
mitted a crime against his fellow citi- 
zens, and should be punished. 

However, the best way is not punish- 
ment. The best way is to see to it that 
there is a society which is so organized 
that the right to vote is as natural as 
the right to live. My plea in this Cham- 
ber, as we go along, will be for setting 
the example, not by being the after-the- 
fact defender of citizens’ rights in a 
courtroom, by by being the vigorous 
champion of the citizens’ right to vote, 
the right to deposit his ballot in the bal- 
lot box in such a manner that only a 
man and his God knows what is on that 
ballot. The secret ballot is the secret 
weapon of democracy. The secret ballot 
will determine whether or not we keep 
trial by jury. The secret ballot will de- 
termine whether or not we shall have a 
free society. The secret ballot will de- 
termine whether or not we shall keep a 
Constitution and a Government of laws, 
and not of men. 

I am shocked, dismayed, and heartsick 
when all I hear in the Senate is that 
somehow or other we are engaged in a 
legislative discussion about a court proc- 
ess, when, in fact, we should be engaged 
in consideration of one of the great 
fundamental exercises of a free de- 
mocracy. 

How shall we best protect a man’s 
right to cast his vote, a right in no way 
adulterated, but free and unfettered? 
If we concentrate our attention on that 
task, we shall have fewer legalistic argu- 
ments. I have noted that when Sena- 
tors desire to confuse their colleagues, 
they get away from fundamentals and 
take us out into the no-man’s land of 
legalisms—discussions as to whether a 
particular contempt is a civil contempt 
or criminal contempt, whether it should 
be tried in a court of equity, a court of 
common law, or some other court, or no 
court at all. 

Every adult man or woman in America 
knows whether or not he was permitted 
to vote. No man in public office is so 
stupid that he does not know whether 
or not he has denied someone the right 
te vote. I appeal to my colleagues to 
come clean. If a Senator can come 
forth with clean hands, and show that 
the State from whence he comes has 
never denied anyone the right to vote, 
then we can argue whether there should 
be this kind of jury trial or some other 
kind, or whether we have a civil or a 
criminal contempt case. 

However, the fundamental question 
before the American people today is 
whether or not, in a constitutional re- 
public motivated by a democratic spirit, 
we are still so backward, so debased, 
that we are denying the right to vote 
to our fellow Americans whom we call 
upon to pay taxes, our fellow Americans 
whom we call upon to serve in the Armed 
Forces, our fellow Americans whom we 
call upon to perform every duty of adult 
citizenship. We should ask ourselves 
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whether we are calling upon them to do 
these things and still denying them the 
right to vote. I regret the evidence 
which leads one to believe that some 
persons are denied the right to vote, 
even though such denial is an abridg- 
ment of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, the American people 
know what the issue is, even though 
television programs and newspapers ar- 
ticles do not always make it clear. The 
issue is: Shall a man have the right to 
vote regardless of the color of his skin, 
his national origin, his economic station 
in life, or his place of residence? I say 
he should not be denied that right. 

Why do I say that? I say it because 
the Constitution of the United States 
states that to deny that right is to com- 
mit an unconstitutional act. When we 
face that fact we will face the test of 
what a liberal is. I will tell Senators 
what the definition of a liberal is. He 
is one who abides by the Constitution of 
the United States, including the 14th and 
15th amendments. A liberal is one who 
will defend with his life the right of every 
citizen to be heard, and the right of 
every citizen to have something to say 
about the Government which governs 
him. He believes that free government 
is government by the consent of the 
governed. He does not believe in taxa- 
tion without representation. He believes 
in the right of the individual to choose 
those who shall govern him, Those are 
the tests of a liberal, 

I regret to say that millions of Amer- 
icans are denied the opportunity to have 
government by the consent of the gov- 
erned. They are asking for that right. 
My own view is that many of the prob- 
lems which face us today will fade away 
when men and women are permitted to 
have something to say about the coun- 
try in which they live, and when they 
have something to say about the kind 
of laws under which they are governed. 

As one Member of the Senate, I will 
not be led down blind alleys or shadowy 
streets of legalistic intrigues and law- 
yers’ traps. I shall come simply and, I 
hope, profoundly, to the question. It is 
this: In the United States of America, 
is every man and woman of legal yoting 
age to be permitted to exercise the right 
to vote without fear of violence, coercion, 
intimidation, or threat? 

The day when America assures to 
every adult citizen the right to vote 
under the laws of the respective States 
and of the Federal Government, some 
of the great social problems will start to 
fade away. On that day Members of 
Congress will be more considerate of the 
least of these. On that day, Mr. Presi- 
dent, members of State legislatures and 
Members of Congress will be a little 
more considerate in their views and 
their expressions, when they know that 
every word they say will be judged not 
by a limited number of people back 
home, but by all the people back home. 
When all citizens have an opportu- 
nity to review the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and realize that what is said in Con- 
gress is not a mere exercise in the 
theory of government, but an exercise 
in realities, and when every citizen back 
home will be able to go into the polling 
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booth and vote yea“ or “nay,” to sup- 
port or not to support a given proposal, 
and vote for a Member of Congress who 
seeks reelection or one who aspires to 
election—on that day America will be a 
better place. 

Then there will be a jury of our peers 
which will decide whether we shall be 
here. I have heard a great deal said 
about a jury in a jury trial. What about 
the greater jury where everyone is equal 
in terms of his right to vote? What do 
Senators think will be the case then? 
When some of those who have never 
before had an opportunity to determine 
whether So-and-so will be sent to Con- 
gress, or whether So-and-so will be 
elected Governor or President, when they 
have the opportunity to vote—on that 
day there will be a change in America. 
It will be a change for the better, because 
responsibility makes for better citizen- 
ship. Responsibility and choice in deci- 
sions make for better citizenship and for 
a better America. 

Furthermore, when we are held re- 
sponsible for our words by every citizen 
in our constituencies, whether he be a 
graduate of our greatest university or 
one who has had but one day of school- 
ing in the lowliest public school in the 
land, that responsibility will make better 
Americans of us in Congress. 

Therefore, I am awaiting the oppor- 
tunity and the privilege of casting one 
vote to implement section 2 of the 15th 
amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, “that Congress shall have 
power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation,” referring to section 1 
of the 15th amendment, which declares: 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. 


When the day comes when we can 
pass that kind of legislation we will have 
a more wonderful country. We will de- 
velop an even higher type of citizen. 
We will be prepared to take on even 
greater burdens. When that day comes 
there will be less of the kind of argument 
we have been hearing in this Chamber, 
however profound and interesting, and 
informative it may have been. Rather 
than indulge in that kind of argument, 
we should decide how we can have better 
homes for all citizens, better jobs, better 
schools, and better health. Then, when 
we can argue those great social issues, 
every citizen, not only a percentage of 
them, will be able to judge the merits 
of our argument. What a different argu- 
ment it will be, Mr. President. 

Every Member of the Senate knows 
that when his constituency is limited to 
but a percentage of the eligible voters he 
can be much more reckless, much more 
careless, and much more inconsiderate. 
When the constituency consists of every 
man and woman of voting age whom God 
has placed in our constituencies, we will 
weigh our words, we will watch our re- 
marks, and we will be more considerate, 
because what we say will be judged by 
the great cross section of Americans 
which makes up our constituency. 

That is the central issue, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The central issue is not the Com- 
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mission, not the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, even though those issues are impor- 
tant. The central issue, once we get a 
chance to vote on it as a substantive 
measure, is whether we are going to cap 
our democracy with a universality of 
franchise, which is something we claim 
but which we have not practiced. We 
now have a chance to make that come 
true. We have an opportunity to prove 
that in America we are free men and 
women, who live and work together; that 
not only do we live and work together, 
but that no one is denied the right to 
vote because of the color of his skin or 
because of his national origin. 

Mr. President, when that day comes 
our democracy will be enriched in every 
meaning of that word. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
not take the time now to reply to the im- 
passioned and, I think, illogical remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota. He spoke of the willingness to 
defend certain rights with one’s life. I 
simply want the Recor to show and him 
to know that there are a great many of 
us here who feel very keenly about the 
subject of this present debate and who 
do not agree with him at all, but who 
have very gladly risked our lives in time 
of war in the defense of our country and 
its way of life. There are a great many 
of us here who have risked our natural 
lives, certainly our political lives, by 
being out at night in the effort to prevent 
violence when mobs were on the loose in 
times of great emotional tension when we 
risked not only the danger of mauling 
but also of political extinction, although 
I think there is no such thing longer to 
be feared at least in the Southland. 
There are a good many of us here who, 
at the risk of political extinction, have 
stood on the floors of our legislatures to 
vote and to speak for the abolition of the 
poll tax as a requirement for voting in 
our respective States. We were doing it 
because we thought it was the decent 
thing to do. 

There are a great many of us here who 
think we know something about civil 
rights. Furthermore, we are sure that 
we know something about fighting for 
the kind of civil rights in which we 
believe. I yield not to the fervor of any 
impassioned orator in his expression of 
zeal for rights which he may or may not 
have personally defended. 

So far as the senior Senator from 
Florida is concerned, he is very glad that 
there has been ample time for a discus- 
sion of some of the issues presented by 
H. R. 6127 before the actual debate on 
the merits of the bill or on the merits of 
any proposed amendment shall begin. 

This is a bill for which numerous ad- 
vocates had spoken at great length be- 
fore the motion to take up was made. 
There are obviously those who do not 
agree with the form in which the bill 
reached the Senate, and did not have 
the occasion or the opportunity, not 
knowing what that form would be, to 
address themselves intelligently in the 
stating of their positions. 

So I think it has been an exceedingly 
good thing that the Senate has taken a 
few days to discuss some of the issues 
which are contained in the bill, issues 
which have been beclouded, both by rea- 
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son of the fact that so many of the 
ardent protagonists of the bill have said 
nothing about anything except the pro- 
vision for the right to vote, which is a 
sacred right; and that so great a part of 
the press has been misled by those re- 
peated statements, and does not realize 
that many, many other things are in- 
cluded within the scope of the bill than 
the protection of the right to vote. 

I shall not attempt to discuss the many 
things which are included in the bill, be- 
cause they have been discussed ably and 
well, some of them legalistically, even 
though apparently my distinguished 
friend from Minnesota thinks it is not 
appropriate to discuss the legal mean- 
ing and effect, of a very complicated pro- 
posed law. Some of the discussions have 
been from the standpoint of the essen- 
tial equities and the essential facts which 
are involved in the lives of men, women, 
and children in the passage of the pro- 
posed bill. 

For myself, I may make some refer- 
ence to the legalistic side before I con- 
clude my remarks; but, in the main, I 
wish to make my remarks stand upon the 
proposal that there are many Senators, 
and many persons in the United States, 
particularly many in the Southern 
States, who have been fighting for prac- 
tical, workable, civil rights for a long, 
long time, and have been making great 
progress by that fighting. We do not 
want to be overlooked when the ardent 
advocates of the bill come forward with 
a measure which states things which 
they think should be done for the protec- 
tion of civil rights. We do not like to 
have overlooked the several years—yes, 
the several decades—of great progress 
which has been made by pursuing the 
civil-rights projects which we thought 
were right, which have been enacted, and 
which have been responsible for the 
bringing of very great reform into the 
Southland, and very great good to many 
people. 

Mr. President, I was somewhat amused, 
and a little irritated, too, to hear the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas] and the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] talking 
this morning in rather suggestive or 
threatening terms about writing into the 
bill a provision to provide protection 
against lynching. I shall not attempt 
to quote in the Recorp all the things 
which were said in that colloquy, but 
here are two comments. The first was a 
question addressed by the Senator from 
Illinois to the Senator from Michigan: 

Is it not true that we who are support- 
ing this proposed legislation have, up until 
now, not included any such provisions in the 
bill we are advocating? 


He referred to antilynching provisions. 

The distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan answered: 

That is certainly true. I agree with the 
emphasis on “up until now,” because there 
is every indication that such provisions will 
be introduced if amendments go to the degree 
there is indication they will go at this time. 


Mr. President, the Senators from the 
South are perfectly willing and accus- 
tomed to yield to the persuasion of the 
dulcet words of their comrades when 
they speak to us in terms which are so 
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effective or logical that we cannot deny 
their logic. But we will not readily 
yield to efforts at coercion, even 
when they come from the amiable Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] and 
the amiable Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamaral. Particularly is that true 
when we happen to know what has been 
done in the very field of affording pro- 
tection in our States against that hid- 
eous thing which was known as lynch- 
ing, concerning which some of us have 
had a chance to find out something. 

We are perfectly willing to talk about 
that a little bit, because we are very 
proud of the fact that in the South, 
lynching has ceased to exist. How do 
we know it has ceased to exist? The 
figures show it, for one thing. In the 
next place, Tuskegee Institute, which has 
kept, for many, many years, a record 
of the number of lynchings throughout 
the Nation each year, announced in 1955 
that it was not necessary to keep any 
more records about the South, because 
the South was not having any lynch- 
ings. That happens to be the truth, Mr. 
President. We are happy that it is the 
truth. 

That has come about, not because 
somebody from Washington or somebody 
from Illinois or Michigan has been 
threatening us, but because the con- 
science of the southern leadership and 
the southern people—and I include both 
the white people and the colored peo- 
ple—has reacted violently against that 
particular enormity. The conduct of 
both races has been so decidedly im- 
proved that we have forgotten about 
that particular crime against the law, 
the crime which is known as the lynch- 
ing of other human beings. 

Mr. President, the elimination of 
lynching, which has resulted from an 
aroused, aggressive, and combative 
southern conscience, is the product of 
many things, several of which are di- 
rectly attacked by the bill. One is the 
effectiveness of the handling of cases by 
southern juries. Mr. President, say 
what you please, if ever there develops 
a condition of law in which juries are 
corrupt, and in which juries will not 
hear the facts and then act fairly upon 
them, and in which men and women will 
not be convicted on the basis of the cases 
made against them, then you can expect 
some citizens to resort to taking the law 
into their own hands. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the jury system in the South has 
stood up under tests which have been 
most vital, and has stood up in such a 
fine way that it has made a great con- 
tribution to the ending of the crime of 
lynching in the Southland. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Since the crime of lynch- 
ing has some relationship to the rights 
dealt with in the Constitution, it would 
seem that the proponents of this meas- 
ure have decided that under the ordi- 
nary processes of justice it would be im- 
possible to put a white citizen in jail in 
the South, so they have proposed that 
the rights guaranteed in the Constitu- 
tion be eliminated, inasmuch as they 
take the position that under those con- 
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stitutional rights, white citizens could 
not be convicted. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Louisiana is correct; and Members of 
Congress who have debated the bill, both 
in the other body and in the Senate, 
have referred to such situations as em- 
bodying legalized lynching. I prefer not 
to make such a reference, because I dis- 
like lynching so heartily that I do not 
want to accuse anyone of doing any- 
thing which too closely resembles it. 

In the first place, the southern juries 
have functioned capably and properly, 
so that our citizens, and so that the Na- 
tion, in looking upon that functioning, 
have in general found it good. Certainly 
lynchings have ceased. 

The second point is that the trial 
judges and the appellate judges have 
risen to the test, and many times it has 
been the acid test. I wonder whether 
the Senate has taken time to realize that 
in the Senate there has been an oppor- 
tunity to observe the type of men the 
South has used as its trial judges and as 
its appellate judges. One of those who 
has been heard frequently and capably 
in arguing the bill—I refer to the senior 
Senator of North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]— 
comes to the Senate from the supreme 
court of his State. 

Our former colleague, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia, who 
for years had the seat next to the ma- 
jority leader—I refer to Senator Walter 
George—came to the Senate from the 
chief justiceship of his State, after a 
long experience, before that, as a trial 
judge. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] who delivered 
such an able address the other day—an 
address which was restrained, poised, 
patient, and so logical that no one can 
answer it—obtained his mature judg- 
ment—and he has developed mature, 
fine, and seasoned judgment—as a trial 
judge, sitting for many years on cases, 
many of which involved the question of 
whether life should be forfeited or 
spared. 

‘Then there is the junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], who 
also sat as the judge of a trial court; and 
there are other Members of the Senate, 
as the Senate knows, who have had ex- 
perience of that sort. 

In addition, the prosecuting machin- 
ery of the Southern States has stood the 
test. In recent years the Senate had as 
a distinguished Member Senator Price 
Daniel, of Texas, who came here after a 
fine and ripe experience as the attorney 
general of his State. He made a great 
United States Senator, and he is now 
serving as the Governor of the greatest 
Southern State, and one of the greatest 
States in the Union. 

We have witnessed the fine service of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN I, a former prosecuting attorney, 
who has functioned so ably in so many 
capacities, and who has presided so fair- 
ly over the current investigation he is 
making, that I do not know of one word 
against him; there is not one word 
charging him with partiality or unfair- 
ness, or with baiting either labor, man- 
agement, or any other group, because 
he has conducted himself as a gentleman 
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and as a well trained public servant, in 
discharging that responsibility. 

Mr. President, all those facets of our 
law-enforcement agencies in the South 
have stood up well in meeting this chal- 
lenge, just as the governors of the South- 
ern States and other southern leaders, 
in both public and private life, have had 
to stand up under the same kind of as- 
sault. It is to be said, to the glory of 
the South—and it should likewise be said 
with the possibility of its receiving a 
most pleasant reception from the rest of 
the country—that the entire South has 
done well in the case of the action taken 
against the crime known as lynching. 

As I said a moment ago, we have done 
it without coercion from Washington or 
from the North. I could go further, and 
could say that we have done it without 
having had too good an example set in 
some other parts of the country. I say 
that without reflection upon any part of 
the country, because I know perfectly 
well that when there were the outbreaks 
in Chicago, Detroit, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and other places, 99.9 percent of the 
citizens there felt just as the good citizens 
of the South felt when we were con- 
fronted with the matter of the perennial 
outbreak of violence in our area. They 
felt ashamed because of it; and they 
threw themselves in every way they could 
into the breach, so as to make sure that 
those things should not occur again. 

I shall not mention all the details in 
that connection; but I wish to call to the 
attention of the Senate and to the atten- 
tion of the general public that those who 
were killed in race riots in Detroit in 
1943, 34 in number, and those who there 
were so badly wounded that they had to 
be taken to hospitals, nearly 500 in num- 
ber, greatly exceeded the total number 
of Negroes who have suffered from acts 
of illegal violence at the hands of white 
men in the South in the whole period 
from 1943 to the present time. One has 
only to examine the figures, for instance, 
to be found on page 370 of the World 
Almanac or examine the reports to be 
found in various documents of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate, based 
on the hearings held in connection with 
this matter. The most recent and most 
current rundown of various facts con- 
cerning race riots, will be found in the 
civil-rights hearing held by the Subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives in this Con- 
gress, beginning on page 1113 and con- 
tinuing over the following 50 pages or so. 
Of course I shall not attempt to read 
them into the RECORD. 

I wish the Senate to remember and I 
wish the public to recall that such mat- 
ters, which come from race friction, do 
not arise in only one place. Instead, 
they arise all over the country. Let me 
point out, further, that the amount of 
violence which has been perpetrated— 
particularly in Chicago, New York, De- 
troit, and Philadelphia—has not found 
its equal within the South, in recent 
years, by any manner of means; and 
in this connection I refer to the years 
beginning about 1940. I shall not state 
those details for the Recorp, because I 
think to do so would serve no useful pur- 
pose. But I want the people of the 
country to realize that the South has 
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done a good job in this matter, and that 
relative harmony, friendship, under- 
standing, and mutual trust prevail in the 
South. Anyone who charges to the 
contrary simply does not know the 
Southland, consisting, as it does, of ap- 
proximately 45 million persons, about 
two-thirds or more of them being white 
people, and the others being people of 
color, who reside in the States of the 
Nation which we call the South. As a 
result of the association of the two races 
their people have learned how to get 
along with each other to a very great 
degree, and they are doing it. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in the first 
instance I wish to call attention to the 
fact that in the matter of a very great 
civil right—namely, the right to live, the 
right to be free from violent death at 
the hands of one’s fellow men—the 
South and those who have stood up for 
the elimination of lynching have made 
great progress; and the threat coming 
today from our two friends—namely, the 
threat of the inclusion of antilynching 
provisions in the proposed law—is al- 
most humorous, because they would be 
asking for the inclusion in the bill of 
proposed legislation against a crime 
which once existed, but which, thank 
God, has now ceased to exist. 

Mr. President, the next thing I want 
to say before I leave that subject is that, 
having made a record of that kind, it 
would seem to me to be most unwise, to 
be the height of bad judgment, and to 
be the opposite of commonsense and 
good sense, to try to substitute coercion 
from an outside source, whether Federal 
or otherwise, in place of those forces 
which have made this fine record, and 
are continuing it, and will do so in the 
future, regardless of how much we may 
be irritated by the jibes of those who, 
not knowing very much about the prob- 
lem, nevertheless think they know so 
much about it that they can tell what 
ought to be done to those who live with 
it, and in many particulars live with it 
so successfully that we have gotten rid 
of the things that were the worst, and 
I mention particularly now the lynching 
feature. 

I next come to the field of education. 
There are many Members of the Senate 
who know what it is to stand up for 
better education for the Negroes and for 
the children of the poor white people of 
the South. Today we have good schools 
in the South, but some of us are old 
enough to remember when we did not 
have good schools in the South. They 
remember we have taxed ourselves to a 
greater degree than have other States in 
the Nation, in order to afford better edu- 
cation, and they recall how, sometimes, 
we were made the butt of criticisms by 
some of our older friends when we in- 
sisted on having more modern schools 
along with swimming pools, athletic 
fields, workshops, and agricultural gar- 
dens for the colored children, because 
some of the older generation thought 
that was unnecessary. 

Mr. President, we have made progress 
in that regard to such a degree that I 
think we can call attention to it with 
great pride. We have made that progress 
in pursuance of a decision laid down by 
the Supreme Court in 1896. We have 
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spent billions of dollars in the building of 
schools and equipping them, in the 
training of teachers, and in giving them 
what they need to enable them to teach, 
to best advantage, the white and colored 
children, separately, in the States 
throughout the South. 

Mr. President, before I get away from 
the subject, I remind Senators that the 
record is abundantly clear that the seg- 
regated schools have done some jobs 
that were necessary, and they are going 
to have to continue to do them, whether 
they are segregated public schools or 
segregated private schools. 

What are some of those things? One 
of them is in the teacher-training field. 
The figures amply show that the oppor- 
tunity afforded a devoted Negro who de- 
sires to become a teacher of the young 
and to become a professional in that 
field is seven times greater in the South 
than it is in the rest of the Nation as a 
whole. The figures show that to be so. 
The statistics as reported by the Library 
of Congress show it so completely that it 
is not a subject for argument any more. 

Those same figures likewise show that 
the education of nearly all the Negro 
boys and girls trained for service in the 
field of medicine, in which, in the main, 
they are serving their own people and 
helping them to obtain a higher standard 
of health and living generally, has taken 
place, principally in segregated schools. 
Why? Simply because the competition 
for admission to medical and dental 
schools, and other schools of that kind, 
is so great that only the cream of the 
applicants can get in. 

I have in my possession, as I have 
mentioned on the floor heretofore, a let- 
ter from the dean of a college at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
which I received some years ago, when 
we were debating another question, ask- 
ing me if I would use my good offices with 
the faculty of Howard University and 
of Meharry Medical College at Nashville, 
to see if they could not have one or two 
of their best-qualified Negro students in 
the field of medicine and dentistry come 
to their university. The letter went on 
to point out that, while all were allowed 
to file applications for admission, and 
while a large number of Negroes could 
pass the minimum test, though many of 
them barely so, the competition for ad- 
mission was so keen that the college was 
able to take only those who made the 
best showing, and so it had not been able 
to admit any Negroes, 

I shall close my comments on that 
subject with only one more illustration. 
I was asked to make a television appear- 
ance in the city of Philadelphia about 6 
years ago. At that time I asked the 
Library of Congress to make a check to 
see what was happening with reference 
to the University of Pennsylvania Medi- 
cal School and the University of Harvard 
Medical School, and with reference to 
Howard and Meharry, concerning the 
question of admission of Negro students. 
It was found, and I so announced in that 
television appearance, that there was, 
that night, one Negro youth of Pennsyl- 
vania in the four classes of the Medical 
College of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, located as it was within the city of 
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Philadelphia. At that same time there 
were about 30 young Negroes from the 
State of Pennsylvania who were attend- 
ing medical schools at either Howard 
University here in Washington or Me- 
harry College in Nashville, Tenn. 

It was not necessary to show very 
much more to indicate the impossibility 
by keeping the doors open.of all colleges 
to thus afford the opportunity which 
was sought by eager young Negro boys 
and girls who wanted to serve their peo- 
ple and the world by training themselves 
to become doctors and dentists. At that 
time there was 1 Negro in the 4 classes 
of the medical school at Harvard. 

By the time we added them all up to- 
gether, and got a report on all the ac- 
credited dental and medical schools in 
the North, East, and West, it was appar- 
ent they could not begin to attack the 
problem adequately, because they simply 
did not have the vacancies which would 
allow any substantial number of Negroes 
the chance to go into those schools. 

Mr. President, in addition to the mat- 
ter of education, the matter of training, 
and the matter of serving as teachers, I 
call to the attention of the Senate the 
fact that there is no limit to the advance 
which can be made in education by 
Negro teachers when they are in the field 
of segregated education. 

I do not remember now exactly how 
many institutions of higher learning 
there are in the South which are segre- 
gated. My best recollection is that the 
number is approximately 70. Each of 
these institutions is headed by a president 
who is a Negro, and the deans and most 
of the faculty members are members of 
that race. Mr. President, there is no 
such showing made elsewhere in the Na- 
tion. Search as we could, at the time 
we made the inquiry, we could not find 
an instance of the president of any such 
institution in the North or the East or 
the West being a member of the Negro 
race. 

So, Mr. President, we have been able 
to perform a service, and we have been 
getting better and better performance 
in the building of schools, the training 
of teachers, and the giving of educational 
opportunities to the youth of our Nation, 
and particularly to the Negro youth of 
the South. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question right 
at that point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. First I should like 
to congratulate my very able colleague 
on the discourse he is making, which, of 
course, well proves and well establishes 
that there is no need that the type of 
bill which is now the subject of debate 
should become the order of business of 
the Senate. 

In connection with what the Senator 
has said about Negro teachers having 
opportunities in our State colleges, it 
was my privilege 2 years ago to talk to 
the State convention of Negro teachers 
in Fort Lauderdale. During the course 
of that afternoon the head of the con- 
vention had all the teachers who were 
in the audience hold up their hands, to 
show where they had received their edu- 
cation. Actually, some few had come 
from Harvard, a couple had come from 
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Pennsylvania, and some from Howard, 
but most of them came from Meharry. 

The significant point to me was that 
after the speeches were over and we 
were visiting around, the impression I 
definitely received from every one of 
those teachers was that they did not 
wish to see segregation in schools abol- 
ished, because if segregation were abol- 
ished they knew it would finally affect 
their jobs. They stated to me on that 
occasion that they knew then they 
would have to compete with the white 
teachers, and inevitably they would 
be the losers. Many of them had 
tried to get teaching jobs in the North, 
had not been able to get them, and so 
had moved to the South. They had 
come to Florida because it was the only 
place where they could get the benefit 
of and give the benefit of their educa- 
tional training, and so they had come 
for that reason. They did not want to 
say so publicly, and they did not adopt 
any resolution about it, but they defi- 
nitely told me and others there that 
they would hate to have the day come 
when segregation would be abolished, 
because it would mean they would lose, 
and in turn their students would lose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly appreciate that completely true 
and helpful comment made by my dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

From my own experience I should like 
to recite, briefiy, an instance in this field. 
Dr. R. E. Lee was a very eminent Negro 
educator who was president of our 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 
School for Negroes at Tallahassee, which 
is now a university, and was designated 
as a college while I was serving as Gov- 
ernor, and at a time before, when I was 
a member of the State senate. It was 
his custom at each session of the senate 
to ask me if I would handle their pro- 
gram, because he wanted it to be heard 
along with the program of the Univer- 
sity of Florida, of which I was an alum- 
nus. I was generally empowered to 
speak for that institution, and also for 
the college for girls, which has now be- 
come a university, too. 

I talked with Dr. Lee many times 
about all sides of this educational prob- 
lem. I do not know how many times he 
said to me: 

Senator _HoLLanp— 


or— 
Governor HOLLAND— 


As the case might be, at the time— 

The greatest tragedy that could befall our 
Negro teachers would be to have segregated 
schools abolished, because we know perfectly 
well that here we have the opportunity to 
grow, prosper, and assume a leadership which 
is helpful to our own people. We know we 
have a very high standing and recognition 
among our own people. And we know that 
in competition with the white teachers, white 
professors and executives, too many of us 
would fail to meet the test. 


So I greatly appreciate the comment 
made by my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. President, is it wise to discount 
and forget all this record, and, in effect, 
repudiate all that progress? Shall we 
bypass legislatures, governors, and school 
officials at all levels, who have certainly 
shown by their progressive and very suc- 
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cessful and helpful program what they 
think of conditions in this field and 
what they have been able to accom- 
plish? Is it wise to bypass all of them 
and instead give the police power to the 
Attorney General in Washington, to be 
used in his sole discretion in this field 
which has proved so troublesome? 

Mr. President, the obedience of the 
South to the orders of the Supreme 
Court has so far been largely deferred, 
and yet there are those who overlook 
the fact that in Texas, Arkansas, Mary- 
land, the District of Columbia, and var- 
ious other places there have been very 
ambitious integration programs started. 

If there was ever a subject matter 
which needed some delay and some 
chance for observation, Mr. President, 
this is it. The very idea of substituting 
coercive Federal action, to be initiated in 
Washington at the discretion of one man, 
as opposed to the judgment of those who 
are handling this problem in the various 
States and who are working anxiously 
and cautiously on it, is repelling. They 
who work on this problem in the States 
are good American citizens, but they 
know perfectly well that if this program 
is hurried too fast in many of our 
States—and this may be true of some of 
the States, regardless of when it comes, 
whether it is hurried or not—that haste 
will mean the death knell of the public 
schools, 

The other day I made a statement to 
that effect in a colloquy with the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusskLLI, and I noted that one of the 
columnists said that it was a tactic of 
desperation. Mr, President, it is not a 
tactic of desperation. It so happens 
that the Senator from Florida does not 
believe in the discontinuance of the pub- 
lic schools. He would resort to every 
other device before he would ever con- 
sent to their discontinuance. He has 
been repeatedly on public record, in his 
own State and elsewhere, to that effect. 

Mr. President, there are States which 
through the action of their legislatures— 
some by the adoption of amendments to 
the State constitution by their people— 
have already shown that they feel so 
keenly about that matter that abolition 
of public schools is the end to which they 
will go if they are forced to do so. 

To talk about coercion in a situation 
of that kind, Mr. President, when the 
preservation of the public schools, at 
least as I see it, is one of the primary 
necessities for thé improvement and ad- 
vancement of our process of government, 
so that our citizens may decide the pub- 
lic questions which they alone can de- 
cide, and decide them intelligently, is 
unthinkable. It is necessary for us to 
keep the public schools going. In the 
light of the action already taken in vari- 
ous places, who would say that it was for 
a moment wise to force this issue, Mr. 
President, where there is ample power 
now—because the courts have it—but 
where the courts have declined to hurry 
the use of the power? I commend the 
courts for their wisdom, and their dec- 
lination to use anything that looks like 
forceful tactics in this field, because it is 
a field which does not subject itself to 
the use of coercion either from outside 
or from nearer sources. 
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Mr. President, this is a field where the 
question arises: Can the young people 
get along in harmony, liking each other, 
advancing to the maximum degree with- 
out segregation, as they have with segre- 
gation? It is a question that reaches 
back to the attitudes in their homes, 
reaches back to the attitudes in their 
communities, and reaches back to the 
attitudes in their churches. It is some- 
thing that will not be decided in a day or 
even in a generation, because it runs in 
terms of values that are deeply inter- 
woven in the very warp and woof of the 
people who are so vitally affected by this 
problem. 

Mr. President, I hope that out of this 
preliminary debate there will come, as 
apparently there is now coming—and I 
rejoice that that seems to be the case— 
realization of the fact that whatever else 
may be or may not be left in the bill, 
when we take it up for final debate on its 
merits, any coercive measure in the way 
of injunction, or in the way of Federal 
enforcement from the Federal level, by 
public fiat, against the public-school 
systems of the South, shall be forgotten. 
If it is not forgotten, and if such a pro- 
vision is included, and if it does become 
a part of the proposed legislation, Mr. 
President, not only will the law be un- 
successful, not only will it bring all kinds 
of discord and disharmony and vexing 
situations upon the areas affected, but I 
wish to warn those who are promoting 
it, that they will be the sorriest people 
in the United States that they ever asked 
for such power, when, after using it a 
while, they find out what the result has 
been. 

It would bring to them the most dis- 
astrous consequences in connection with 
the loss of prestige and loss of the friend- 
ship of the people of the Nation, as well 
as the loss of the confidence of others. I 
think it would be the greatest disaster 
they could ever help to visit upon them- 
selves. I issue that warning. I do not 
think they realize the situation. 

I do not question the good motives of 
those who differ with me in connection 
with this or any other legislation. I 
think they are trying to go in the right 
direction, but I think I have had enough 
experience in this field to be able to 
speak with a little more authority than 
they may speak. I am warning them 
that the most disastrous thing they could 
visit upon themselves would result from 
enacting a law requiring the Attorney 
General of the United States to assume 
responsibility for the coerced integra- 
tion of the schools of the South. If that 
is once done, mark my words, the people 
who will be most distressed by the result 
will be the very people who have argued 
for the inclusion of that kind of mon- 
strosity in the bill, 

It is obvious that the wise course is 
to observe for a few years what happens, 
for example, in the districts in Texas. I 
believe nearly 100 districts there have 
started desegregation. We should ob- 
serve the results in districts elsewhere, as 
well. It is obvious that we must learn a 
little more about what is involved be- 
fore we push the issue. I think it is not 
necessary to dwell longer upon that as- 
pect of the case. 
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I note that there are at least three 
results which could come from such a 
period of observation and testing. First, 
these experimental projects in desegre- 
gation might bring such failure as to 
turn public thinking against them, and 
turn public thinking in another direc- 
tion. That is one of the possible results. 

Second, the experiment might provide 
the detailed handling which would point 
the way to success, at least in some in- 
stances, such as local geographical sub- 
divisions for school attendance, with only 
marginal cases arising; or such as some 
selective process, the giving of some elec- 
tive rights to the individual, or the family 
of the individual. 

The experiment might satisfy all, or 
satisfy many, as to the success which can 
be realized in some cases. I still think 
there would be some instances in which 
the abandonment of the public schools 
would be involved. But at least the part 
of wisdom is to observe for a while what 
is going on in the areas where there are 
relatively few members of the minority 
race, and where the effort is now under 
way to accomplish desegregation. 

It seems to me that for the purpose of 
this bill, the truly wise course is to elimi- 
nate from the bill any provision relating 
to schools, and eliminate the provisions 
with respect to general law enforcement, 
such as would be involved in the case of 
antilynching legislation, and provisions 
dealing with all other fields of civil 
rights, except voting rights. After all, 
that is the subject toward which the ef- 
fort was supposed to be tending when it 
began. That is the effort which was pub- 
licized by the President and by the At- 
torney General. That is the objective 
which has been discussed by the press, 
the radio, and other agencies. 

I remember how pleased I was last 
Friday when the New York Times pub- 
lished a long editorial stating that it had 
not realized that various other fields had 
been included, because it had been made 
so clear to everyone that the protection 
of voting rights was intended. The bill 
had been pictured as a bill for the pro- 
tection of voting rights so exclusively 
that even the learned editorial writers of 
the New York Times apparently had not 
realized, up to that time, that a plethora 
of civil rights—of which there are hun- 
dreds of examples—was involved in this 
particular bill. 

I shall not discuss the force aspects of 
the bill, because I believe that no Mem- 
ber of the Senate wants to see them 
utilized. I do not believe that a single 
Senator would vote to continue in the 
bill the association of the force aspect of 
the Reconstruction Acts, as they are now 
included in the bill. Surely some amend- 
ment adequate to exclude them will be 
adopted. 

I am talking about those things in 
which the South has made great 
progress, showing its devotion to civil 
rights. It is not a question whether we 
approve of civil rights as embraced in 
this particular bill. It is a question of 
what is practicable, what is possible, and 
what can be done for the very great ad- 
vancement of the cause of the people 
who are affected throughout the Nation, 
and particularly in our own States. 
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I think the case is established that for 
years the South has been in active pur- 
suit of practical methods of serving fine 
civil-rights objectives. I have already 
mentioned two of them, one in connec- 
tion with the abolition of lynching, and 
the other in connection with education. 

Why do I mention lynching? I men- 
tion it, because while the bill does not 
mention lynching, it relates to nearly 
every one of the things out of which 
grows the irritation which produces the 
overlap of violence, when there is lynch- 
ing or when there are riots, such as the 
ones in Detroit, New York, Chicago, and 
elsewhere. Those results come from 
nonobservance of the rights of human 
beings. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to my learned 
friend from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. I have listened with 
pleasure and profit to the distinguished 
Senator from Florida. I should like to 
ask him a question. 

If I correctly understand his conclu- 
sion, he would support the bill if it were 
limited only to the enforcement of vot- 
ing rights. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would support the 
bill if it were limited only to the en- 
forcement of voting rights, and in a form 
which I think is practical. I have sug- 
gested for 10 years on the floor of the 
Senate the submission of an effective 
constitutional amendment to prohibit 
the requirement of the payment of a 
poll tax as a prerequisite to voting for 
any national officer. I think that is the 
clear legal way to approach the subject. 
That is the constitutional way. 

I invite the attention of my learned 
friend to the fact that his own party, by 
its platform in 1944 approved that plan, 
and that his majority leader or minority 
leader—I do not remember which party 
was in power at the time—introduced 
such an amendment soon after I came 
to the Senate. 

I invite the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator to the fact that the 
present approach, in the bill now on the 
calendar, overlooks the fact that the 
great masses of people who are not vot- 
ing are the ones found in those States 
where the poll-tax requirement is still 
asserted. and where both white and 
colored are not going to the polls ior 
that reason. The Senator cannot pos- 
sibly compare the percentage of partici- 
pation in voting in my State, for ex- 
ample, or in the State of Louisiana or 
the State of North Carolina, with the 
percentage of voting participation in the 
States where the poll-tax requirement 
still exists, without coming inescapably 
to the conclusion that the first method 
of approach should be to bring relief to 
those great masses of people now pre- 
vented by that device from voting. I 
would certainly support the measure if 
it could be brought into such a position, 

Mr. WILEY. Then, as I understand, 
my question would be answered in the 
affirmative. The Senator would not ex- 
pect, would he, to place a poll-tax pro- 
vision in this bill by way of amendment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. My answer is that I 
certainly would support what I thought 
would be an effective method of elimi- 
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nating the poll tax. I have stated re- 
peatedly on the floor of the Senate that 
not only was I willing to be the sponsor 
of a constitutional amendment, but that 
I would assure my colleagues that I 
would go before my State legislature to 
plead with all my might, and do every- 
thing I could to obtain early approval 
by my State of such an amendment. 

I invite the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator to the fact that six of 
the fine States in the South have already 
eliminated the poll tax as a require- 
ment for voting not only for national 
officials, but for State officials, county 
officials, school officials, and all elected 
local officials. Those States are: North 
Carolina, Louisiana, Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. Sena- 
tors will find strong sentiment in the 
South for extending the voting right and 
extending the voting privilege. As one 
who was successful in helping to have 
such a measure enacted in my State of 
Florida when it was not at all thought 
possible that it would be enacted, I wish 
to state that it is more popular now than 
it ever was in the past. I thought at the 
time that it was the thing to do. I still 
think it was the thing to do, in order to 
forge ahead. 

We should not take merely a negative 
position on the floor, but should take an 
affirmative step in handling the matter 
in question by proper and effective con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Mr. WILEY. It is good to hear the 
Senator say so. Of course Iam one who 
would like to consider other matters, and 
not listen week after week to discussions 
which are more or less reptitious. I 
may say in that regard that the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Florida has 
not been repetitious. He has given a 
very fine exposition of what might be 
called a localized issue, which is of great 
interest to the South. 

However, if the Senator, in his very 
fine and persuasive manner, should take 
hold of the subject, and if he would be 
willing to limit the issue to the voting 
privilege, it would seem to me that we 
could get along nicely after Tuesday and 
get through with the bill by the end of 
the week. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I invite the strong 
and aggressive support of the able and 
courageous Senator from Wisconsin for 
the substitute which I shall offer. I call 
attention to the fact that as many as 12 
other Senators from the South have 
joined me at one time or another in pre- 
senting such a proposal, and that now 5 
of us stand together on it, and I am sure 
others will vote for it. I believe if we 
could submit it to the States, the con- 
stitutional amendment would be ap- 
proved very quickly by the States. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. MATHERS. I should like to ask 
the very able Senator from Wisconsin 
if we can conclude from his remarks 
that he is prepared to vote for an amend- 
ment to the bill which would provide for 
jury trials, and whether he is prepared 
to vote for an amendment to the bill 
which would eliminate the so-called 
force section. I gather from what he 
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said that he would like to limit the bill 
to the question of the deprivation of vot- 
ing rights. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield so that the Senator 
from Wisconsin may respond to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Florida without 
my losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. . I shall probably speak 
when the bill is before the Senate and 
give my own views on it. I have been a 
lawyer for 30 years, and I cannot agree 
with a great many of the legal argu- 
ments which have been made. I have 
practiced in both equity and law courts. 
I know the power of the equity court to 
grant an injunction. I know the history 
of that power. There is merit on both 
sides of the issue, and reasonable men 
ought to be able to get together on it. 

I have not seen the suggested substi- 
tute. I merely wanted to find out, after 
listening to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Florida, whether I understood 
his position. He said I did. In sub- 
stance, it was, if the provision in the 
pending bill which is more or less an 
omnibus, all-inclusive section—covering 
schools and playgrounds, and lynchings, 
and so forth—were eliminated, and if the 
bill were restricted to the right to vote, 
whether he would be in favor of it. I 
think his answer was in the affirmative. 
I am not evading the question of the 
junior Senator from Florida; I merely 
say that I should like to study the full 
implications of the bill before I answer 
the question. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the able 
Senator from Wisconsin. After my 
senior colleague had indicated that he 
would support a bill which satisfied his 
own mind that voting rights would be 
guaranteed, I understood the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin to say it appeared 
to him that we could promptly dispose of 
the bill; that he thought other matters 
could be considered by the Senate; and 
that he would prefer not to listen to 
lengthy arguments. Therefore, I gath- 
ered that he was somewhat in agreement 
with the senior Senator from Florida. 

Mr. WILEY. There are other pro- 
visions in the bill which need some study 
also. I do not wish to confine myself to 
a definite answer at this time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I appreciate that 
fact. I know the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin would also wish to extend the same 
latitude to those of us who may be dis- 
cussing the bill at this time. 

Mr. WILEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, when 
I was last speaking, before the friendly 
interruptions occurred, I had mentioned 
the fact that I intended to offer a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, prohibiting the 
setting up of a poll tax requirement as a 
requisite for voting for President, Vice 
President, a Member of Congress, or any 
other Federal official. At this time, 
without reading my proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution which I shall 
offer as a substitute for the language of 
H. R. 6127, I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in full in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks, and that it 
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likewise be printed and lie upon the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table; and, without objection, 
the amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Strike out the enacting clause and all after 
the enacting clause and insert the follow- 
ing: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Constitu- 
tion when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote in any primary or 
other election for electors for President or 
Vice President, or for Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress, shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or any State 
by reason of failure to pay any poll tax or 
other tax or to meet any property qualifica- 
tion. 

“Src. 2. Nothing in this article shall be 
construed to invalidate any provision of law 
denying the right to vote to paupers or per- 
sons supported at public expense or by chari- 
table institutions. 

“Sec. 3. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropirate legisla- 
tion. 

“Sec. 4. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the States wtihin 7 years 
from the date of its submission to the States 
by the Congress.” 

“Amend the title so as to read: ‘A bill 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, relating to the quali- 
fications of electors.’” 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, since 
the rulings of the Parliamentarians do 
not always follow the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, I may say that I under- 
stand, relative to the proposed substitute, 
and have been advised by the Parlia- 
mentarians, that it is in order to propose 
it as a substitute for the measure con- 
cerning which the motion of the Senator 
from California is pending. If adopted, 
it would be adopted with its title changed 
to that of a proposed constitutional 
amendment, provided, of course, the 
requisite number of votes were cast in 
its favor. 

If the Parliamentarians see fit to 
change their minds before the subject is 
reached, I shall appreciate their advising 
me, something which they failed to do 
the last time a similar matter was pend- 
ing, although I am sure it was not done 
with deliberate intention, 

The proposed constitutional amend- 
ment simply would provide that no State 
and no Congress could ever prescribe a 
poll tax requirement as a condition for 
voting for Federal officials. 

Going further, the proposed amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute would 
make the same provision with reference 
to the imposition of any other property 
tax as a condition for voting, because 
many times in the history of our Nation, 
States which have not had poll taxes 
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have had taxpaying requirements as con- 
ditions for participating in elections. 

Third, the proposed amendment in the 
nature of a substitute would provide 
that property-ownership requirements 
could not be prescribed, as a prereq- 
uisite for voting. 

In other words, this is a good-faith 
attempt to foresee and to avoid any pre- 
requisites for voting for Federal officials 
which might be used as a means of de- 
feating the right of citizens to cast their 
votes for Federal officers in general elec- 
tions or primary elections. That amend- 
ment I shall offer at the proper time in 
the course of the debate on the bill, 
busa wanted all Senators to be advised 
of it. 

Mr. President, there is no time now, 
and this is not the place, to discuss the 
amendment, except to say that I be- 
lieve it to be the only constitutional way 
to approach this subject matter. 

The Senate well knows that section 2 
of article I of the Constitution requires 
that the qualifications for voting for 
Members of the House of Representatives 
shall. be the same as those required by 
the several States for electors of the 
most numerous branch of their State 
legislatures. That has always been Fed- 
eral law. 

The same provision was inserted when 
the 17th amendment was adopted, per- 
mitting the popular election of Senators, 
and in exactly the same words as were 
written into the original Constitution in 
1787. In other words, it has been a fixed 
part of our Constitution since the be- 
ginning. It has been reiterated in the 
same words in the part of our Consti- 
tution providing for the election of 
Senators. 

The word used, “qualification,” ties in 
so well with the practices at the time 
that there can be no doubt that the pay- 
ment of a poll tax could be prescribed 
as one of the qualifications, because the 
State of New Hampshire, at the very 
time the Federal Constitution was 
adopted, had a poll-tax requirement in 
its constitution. 

In 1912, when the proposal for the 
direct election of United States Senators 
was submitted, several States had poll- 
tax payment qualifications in their con- 
stitutions. 

The point I am now making is that 
both in the case of New Hampshire and 
the case of other States which had such 
a provision at the time of the submission 
of the mentioned amendment, the word 
“qualification,” “qualifications,” or 
“qualify,” as the text might require, was 
used in connection with the poll tax re- 
quirement. So there could be no question 
at all that the payment of a poll tax 
was considered a qualification, and was 
well known to be such, both at the time 
of the submission of the original Consti- 
tution and at the time of the submission 
of the amendment which I have men- 
tioned. 

Without arguing that point in detail 
today, I shall conclude my remarks. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I fail to see how the 
amendment which the Senator from 
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Florida proposes to offer will in any 
measure cure the complaint that the 
right to vote has been denied on the basis 
of color. The amendment which has just 
been read will remove the power to dis- 
qualify a person from voting on the basis 
of material or economic rights. But I 
cannot see how the amendment will help 
the colored voter who says, “I am denied 
the right to vote because of my color.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am perfectly will- 
ing to be frank and to admit to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Ohio that there 
is no directly causal connection in the 
wording, but it is in the practice that the 
causal and result connection comes. 

In my own State, there was no color 
requirement; there has never been any. 
But the poll-tax requirement practically 
excluded the Negro citizens from voting. 
A State law was passed in 1937 repealing 
the poll-tax requirement. 

By the year 1944, which was 7 years 
after the adoption of the amendment, 
according to a table on page 33 of the 
book entitled “The Negro in Southern 
Politics,” by Hugh D. Price, printed only 
recently, and called A Chapter of Flor- 
ida History, 20,000 Negroes had regis- 
tered, and most of them were voting. 

The increase in number was very rap- 
id after that. The report made to me by 
the Secretary of State of Florida—re- 
garding the participation in voting in 
1956 in the general election—shows that 
148,636 Negro voters qualified to vote in 
that particular election. After there 
has been a practical requirement which 
has banned and barred any large group 
from voting, a little time is required be- 
fore the members of the group begin to 
utilize their right; or, at least, appar- 
ently that is the case. As listed in the 
book I have mentioned, the figures show 
the following: The number rose from 
20,000 in 1944 to 48,157 in 1946, to 64,015 
in 1948, to 116,145 in 1950, to 120,913 by 
1952, and to 128,329 by 1954. I have al- 
ready read into the Recorp the figure for 
1956, which shows 148,636 Negro regis- 
trants. So the banning of Negro voters 
and, for that matter, the banning of 
many white voters of small means, which 
resulted from the imposition of the poll 
tax, was a very real restriction; and the 
adoption of the provision prohibiting 
the requirement of the payment of the 
poll tax has been shown in each of the 
six States—Florida, North Carolina, and 
the others I have mentioned—as having 
resulted in an immediate release which 
has been recognized not only by Negro 
citizens but also by poor white citizens, 
so that the number of citizens partici- 
pating in voting in the States which have 
abolished the poll-tax requirement, as 
compared to the total number of ma- 
ture adults in the South, greatly ex- 
ceeds in percentage the corresponding 
number in the States where the poll-tax 
requirement still exists. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I can 
see clearly how an amendment of that 
type would be a positive cure, if the only 
means of disqualifying voters were on 
the basis of the payment of a poll tax or 
the possession of property. But if we 
concede that there are other means of 
disqualifying voters—in addition to the 
requirement of the payment of a poll 
tax and the requirement that the voter 
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be the owner of property—then obvi- 
ously it is necessary to go beyond what 
is contemplated by the amendment of 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, the Sena- 
tor from Ohio has a good point there. I 
do not claim, and neither do the others 
who advocate this particular procedure, 
that overnight it will cure the entire 
situation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In my own State, it 
appeared the taking advantage of the 
right to vote, after the repeal of the poll- 
tax requirement, first occurred in some 
quite progressive and highly populated 
counties, but that in every succeeding 
year that development has been spread- 
ing to the other counties; and the list I 
have before me, as supplied to me by the 
secretary of state of Florida, shows that 
in Florida there has been a very sub- 
stantial participation in voting, except 
in a very few of the most backward and 
very small counties; and even they in 
large measure have come into line. 

So it is a practical step which, as dem- 
onstrated by the actual history of its 
trial, has shown a tremendous improve- 
ment in connection with this problem— 
a greater improvement, I think, than 
that which can be accomplished by any 
other means. 

Let me say—and I say this with the 
greatest of respect for my distinguished 
friend, the junior Senator from Ohio, 
who has broken all records in respect to 
being elected and reelected and reelect- 
ed; he has done that in his State, in 
which my party and his is a minority 
party; and I congratulate him—that if, 
following that repeal, we had begun by 
trying to coerce each of the counties 
which was not proceeding rapidly, we 
would have made much slower headway. 
For instance, in Duval County, the 
county in which Jacksonville, Fla., is 
located—27,368 Negroes are registered. 
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in the adjoining counties; and, like a 
leaven, that development has spread 
throughout the State. 

From having lived with this problem 
and from having been a party to the 
taking of that action when it was not 
popular in all parts of the State, we are 
sure it is the practical means—and, I be- 
lieve, the only practical means; and cer- 
tainly it is a constitutional means; and 
it is the same as the means the Nation 
adopted in permitting women to vote, 
and it is the same as the means used in 
connection with the 15th amendment— 
of banning the poll-tax requirement and 
all other kinds of requirements as a con- 
dition precedent in connection with 
voting. 

If I may, I should like to state the 
other side of the picture. We believe 
the law now proposed will hopelessly 
fail to meet this problem; we believe it 
is blind to this problem. 

If the Senator from Ohio will compare 
the small number of persons who par- 
ticipate in voting in the Southern States 
in which payment of a poll tax is re- 
quired with the relatively large number 
of persons who vote in the Southern 
States in which the payment of a poll 
tax is not now required, he will see that 
great improvement has come in the case 
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of the Southern States which have taken 
this step. We would prefer that it also 
be taken by the five States which have 
not yet taken it. They are slow to take 
it; we think they are not in step with 
the times; and we think our proposal of 
a requirement that at least in the elec- 
tion of Federal officials, the citizens of 
every other State may participate on 
terms of equality with the good citizens 
of Ohio and Florida, is not an unrea- 
sonable proposal, particularly when 43 
States are already in line, and only five 
States are to be affected. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I pose 
the question because I am of the deep 
conviction that it is necessary that the 
Congress provide for every American 
citizen the right to vote, without dis- 
crimination on the basis of religion, 
color, or race. I think the Senator from 
Florida heard the presentation made 
this afternoon by the Senator from 
Minnesota IMr. HUMPHREY}. He di- 
rected his remarks especially to the 
subject of giving every American citizen 
the right to vote. 

Wanting unity of spirit, unity of 
strength for the preservation of our 
country, wanting no division on the basis 
of sections, and having in mind that the 
strength of the South is reflective of the 
strength of the North, and that the 
strength of both gives some refiection of 
what the strength of our country is, it 
is my hope and my desire that out of 
this discussion there shall emerge un- 
questionably a law which will provide 
to every American citizen, on an equal 
basis, the right to vote. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sub- 
scribe to the objectives and the ideals of 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio. 
But I call his attention to section 2 of 
article I of the Constitution, from which 
I now read, and which has been a part 
of our fundamental law since the be- 
ginning of our Government: 

The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 


most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. 


Then, when we examine the amend- 
ment which provides for the direct elec- 
tion of United States Senators, we find 
exactly the same wording. It is the 17th 
amendment to the Constitution, from 
which I now read: 


The Senate of the United States shall be 
composed of 2 Senators from each State, 
elected by the people thereof, for 6 years; 
and each Senator shall have 1 vote. The 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislatures. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes; but what does 
the 15th amendment provide? It pro- 
vides as follows: 

SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude— 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have the 
power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation, 


Mr. HOLLAND. Of course that is a 
part of the Constitution; but I call to 
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the attention of my distinguished friend 
the fact that in the poll-tax requirement 
there is no reference to race, religion, or 
previous condition of servitude. The 
poll tax requirement would apply as 
fully and as equally to the Senator from 
Ohio as it would to a person of color. 
It is a requirement of one of the things 
which must be done—such as registra- 
. tion or the attainment of a certain age 
or the maintenance of residence in the 
State or county for a certain period of 
time—before a person can vote. Unless 
and until the Constitution be reshaped 
so as to get away from this, in my 
humble opinion the real question that 
is now before us will not be approached. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I concede the valid- 
ity and the goodness of the proposal 
made by the Senator from Florida, and 
it may be a cure which in the end will 
be indispensable to eliminate the power 
to disqualify by the imposition of a poll 
tax or otherwise. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I hope we may ac- 
complish that objective. I say to the 
distinguished Senator, I have been try- 
ing for 10 years to get the Senate to 
agree to the submission of such a con- 
stitutional amendment. I do not know 
why it has not been agreed to, but I 
will have to say to my distinguished 
friend that the highly liberal groups, 
and particularly the NAACP, for one 
reason or another, have felt it was a sub- 
terfuge of some kind. They felt it was 
a trick and that it would not directly 
approach the matter. The fact is, and 
I am not trying to be legalistic, there 
is no way to directly approach the mat- 
ter until the Constitution is amended, 
so long as there is one State that im- 
poses a condition which bans large num- 
bers of people from voting, particularly 
a condition which existed at the time 
the Constitution was adopted, and then 
later at the time it was amended by the 
adoption of the 17th amendment. 
There cannot be any serious question 
about it that so long as States are free 
to take that step and so long as some 
of them do it, there will be great groups 
of citizens who cannot vote. Large 
groups of citizens who are not now 
voting are prevented from doing so by 
the imposition of a poll tax. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have an implicit 
belief in the sincerity of the purposes of 
the Senator from Florida, I cannot, 
however, bring myself to the conclusion 
that the adoption of such an amend- 
ment would in itself operate as a com- 
plete cure of the evils about which com- 
plaints have been made. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think that is com- 
pletely the case, and I do not believe any 
legal action taken by the Senate is going 
to be a complete cure for the evils com- 
plained of, because—and this is the last 
point I was going to make—this is not 
a problem which is susceptible of being 
finally settled by the mere passage of a 
law, or by the adoption of a constitu- 
tional amendment. This whole group of 
problems concerning civil rights involves 
questions which arise primarily because 
of the attitudes in people’s minds and 
hearts. Having fought with this prob- 
lem a long, long time, and having been 
on the firing line in my own State a 
long, long time, and having advocated 
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this particular proposal in the Senate for 
10 years, I say to my friend I will wel- 
come his studying the situation care- 
fully, because I think he will come to 
the conclusion that any statute which 
we may enact will give only a modicum 
of relief, and any statute we may enact 
which depends on coercion to give relief 
is more likely to work in reverse, because 
the people who would be affected are 
just like the people of his own State of 
Ohio—they do not like to be told by 
some outside group or agency what to 
do about things that affect their inti- 
mate living. They like to work the prob- 
lem out for themselves, in harmony, 
and they will do it if given a chance. 
We are doing it in Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to ask 
another question because it seems to me 
there was implicit in the question of the 
Senator from Ohio the suggestion that 
a condition existed which I do not think 
exists in our State. The question I 
should like to ask my colleague is this: 
Is it not a fact that my colleague knows 
of no instance in recent years in our 
State where a person has been deprived 
of the right to vote by reason of his race 
or his color or his religion? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will say to my col- 
league I know of no such case. At the 
same time, I would not be able to state 
that there has not been such a case, be- 
cause when I look at the list of counties 
and see 3 or 4 of the least developed, 
naval stores and agricultural counties, 
which are thinly and sparsely settled, 
with only a handful of Negro registrants, 
or none at all, I am satisfied that the 
leaven of information and experience 
which is working in our State has not 
reached them yet. But it will reach 
them, It is reaching them now to the 
extent that 148,636 Negroes were en- 
titled to vote in 1956. My prediction 
now is that next year, 1958, the number 
will be nearer 200,000. 

I should like to make just one more 
point, and that is this: As is well known 
to my colleague, the tremendous increase 
in the population of the State of Florida 
has not been in Negro citizens, but in 
white citizens. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Will the Senator 
not agree that in those counties where 
there is not very much participation in 
elections, in relation to the number 
eligible to vote, in many instances that 
results because, first, there is no general 
education among the people not voting, 
and, secondly, many times they do not 
wish to give up what they are doing on 
a particular day to take the time and the 
effort to register and vote? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, my col- 
league is correct. The changing of 
long-continued practices which have 
existed for decades in families and com- 
munities will at last communicate itself 
to communities of the type we are now 
talking about. I do not. know if there 
has been one single citizen who has 
been prevented from participating in 
an election, but I am calling attention 
to the fact that I could not say un- 
equivocally it has not happened, I 
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would say the leaven of improvement 
that is working so rapidly and has 
shown itself so completely is reaching 
more and more places. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I certainly know 
of no instance where there has been 
even a charge that a person has been 
deprived of the privilege of voting in 
our State merely because of his race, 
color, or religion. In the position which 
I am honored to hold, as Senator from 
the State of Florida, obviously that 
kind of information would have come 
to me, had such a condition existed. 
The whole point I am trying to make is 
that the condition which many people 
think exists, a mass deprivation of the 
right of Negro people to vote, does not 
exist in my State, and I think the con- 
dition is grossly exaggerated as to other 
States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I agree implicitly 
with my junior colleague. I have not 
had any such complaint brought to my 
attention. I know of no such infringe- 
ment of personal rights in our State, 
At the same time, knowing how this 
question can work, and knowing how it 
does work in the hearts and experience 
of people, I would not dare to say that 
not one citizen in my State had been 
prevented from voting. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, it was not my purpose 
to imply that such a practice was preva- 
lent in the State of Florida. I think it 
must, however, be generally conceded 
that, based upon the proof adduced, 
there are places within the United States 
where, on the basis of color, there is a 
deprivation of the right to vote. I had 
not in mind the State of Florida when 
I made that point, and I had no particu. 
lar place in mind, but I think there are 
States in the North, and it has happened 
in my own State, where at times crafty 
politicians have tried to prevent citizens 
from voting, not on the basis of their 
color, but because certain candidates 
would develop the greatest strength by 
is those citizens away from the 
polls. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, the Sen- 
ator is correct in that regard. There 
are always unscrupulous persons who 
try to interfere with the exercise of the 
rights of others. 

Let me say, in concluding this partic- 
ular point, if I may, that if the Senator 
from Ohio will study the statistics, he 
will see the great lack of voting strength 
is in the five States wherein the poll tax 
requirement still exists. He will see that 
the first approach, which I think is the 
only constitutional approach to the 
question of bringing relief to those peo- 
ple, is by the submission and ratification 
of a constitutional amendment. 

In my State, I wish to say to my dis- 
tinguished friend, there are over 148,000 
Negroes registered and participating, 
which means that Florida has more Ne- 
gro citizens who are now voting than 
the entire voting strength of several 
other States. We have more Negroes 
voting in Florida, in fact, than the pop- 
ulation of one other State—or at least 
about as many as the population of one 
other State. We are not complaining 
about it. Weare happy that is the case. 
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As I have already said to my distin- 
guished friend, I was very active in help- 
ing to give an opportunity for the devel- 
opment of voting participation, and the 
development will become greater, be- 
cause even in areas where there is no 
possible opposition to their registration 
and voting, the new registrations come 
along slowly. 

If we considered the percentages, I 
know we would find that a smaller per- 
centage of our total Negro adults vote 
than our total white adults. That is not 
because anybody is keeping them from 
doing so. In such counties as Duval 
County, for instance, the Negroes have 
been given every chance to participate. 
Really, they have almost been invited to 
register and vote, but still the percent- 
age of qualified Negro adults is less than 
the percentage of qualified white adults. 
I am sure, because people do not over- 
come customs, habits, and practices of 
decades in a year or even in a few years. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. 


Mr. ERVIN. I wish to make the ob- 
servation that the charges against the 
Southern States have been magnified in 
many instances far beyond the realm of 
reality. 

For example, the Attorney General of 
the United States came before the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
and picked out, he said from FBI re- 
ports—which, incidentally, he would not 
let us see—examples of three election 
officials of North Carolina, from a total 
number of election officials of about 
7,500. He complained that these three 
election officials had wrongfully denied 
a few colored people the right to vote. 
In one case it was two people. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
refer to precinct officials? 

Mr. ERVIN. Three precinct officials. 
We have about 2,400 precincts in North 
Carolina. 

As I stated, the Attorney General said 
that was the inference he drew from 
FBI reports. I asked the Attorney Gen- 
eral to let the committee inspect the 
FBI reports to see whether the commit- 
tee members would draw the same in- 
ference, but we were denied the right 
to look at the reports. 

I contacted my State board of elec- 
tions about these three precincts, and 
was informed that the complaint had 
arisen in May 1956 in the primary. I 
was assured by my State board of-elec- 
tions that the complaints were reported 
to it, that it had immediately con- 
tacted the county boards of elections of 
the three counties where the precincts 
were located, and that corrections were 

smade by administrative proceedings 
within a few days, in every case that 
justified or required a correction. 

Also, the NAACP made complaints that 
29 colored people were denied the right 
to register and vote in my State that 
year. The representative of the NAACP 
who testified before the subcommittee 
stated that he reported the cases to the 
State board of elections and was as- 
sured by the State board of elections 
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that attempts would be taken to correct 
any injustices in connection with the 
matter, and that he received no further 
complaints about these cases. 

My State has a total population in 
excess of 4 million people, more than 1 
million of them being members of the 
colored race. Yet those were all the 
complaints that came from my State. 

So far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, all complaints were corrected by 
administrative procedures within a very 
short time. Yet this bill seeks to give 
the Attorney General the power to nul- 
lify all State administrative remedies 
785 47 5 their usefulness in cases of this 

ind. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
ask my distinguished colleague, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina: Has there 
been any complaint with reference to 
the deprivation of voting rights in Flor- 
ida? If so, I hope the Senator will so 
state, because I have had none brought 
to my attention. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will state to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida that 
Florida was not orally mentioned in any 
accusation. I am not saying there was 
nothing at all in the record about Flor- 
ida. The subcommittee put an end to 
the hearings on Tuesday, March 5, as I 
recall the date, and stated the record 
would close on May 8. On May 8, when 
there was no committee meeting, a great 
many organizations inserted a lot of 
statements in the record. Evidently the 
people who put statements in the record 
at that time did not wish to be cross- 
examined concerning the accuracy of 
their assertions. Excepting those state- 
ments, which I have not read, there was 
not an insinuation made that anybody in 
Florida or South Carolina or Tennessee 
or Arkansas or Texas had been discrimi- 
nated against. And so far as Georgia was 
concerned, a colored attorney from At- 
lanta testified that the complaints which 
he had made were due to actions several 
years in the past. He testified that in 
the cities of Georgia, such as Atlanta, 
colored people registered and voted with 
the same freedom as white people. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from North 
Carolina. I hope that the witness like- 
wise advised the committee that the 
citizens of Atlanta, both white and 
colored, voting together, have elected a 
colored citizen a member of their school 
board in the last two elections. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further, for one additional 
observation along this line? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield further. 

Mr. ERVIN. A lot of the people who 
make the charges against the South sim- 
ply look at the census figures. They seea 
census figure that among the residents of 
a State there are so many colored people 
21 years of age, and then declare, “Only 
so many Negroes voted; therefore, you 
have denied the others the right to vote.” 
You can take figures, and reach absurd 
results in this field. For example, we 
have over 1.7 million white people over 
the age of 21 years in my State, and only 
about 800,000 or 900,000 of them voted in 
the last Presidential election. Accord- 
ing to the reasoning of some of the wit- 
nesses before the subcommittee, you 
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could just as well infer that we did not 
allow 800,000 or 900,000 white citizens of 
North Carolina to register and vote. 

The truth of the matter is, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida knows, 
that most of the people of the South are 
Democrats. Those who had been Whigs, 
before the War Between the States, 
joined the Democratic Party on account 
of reconstruction. 

We have in many counties of our 
States, and in many of our States, one- 
party systems. Since there are no op- 
posing tickets, the people do not vote in 
very large numbers. There is not much 
incentive to do so when there is only one 
ticket of those running. A great many 
persons in the Southern States, which are 
one-party States, or in the areas of the 
Southern States where there are one- 
party counties, do not bother to vote, for 
that reason. 

A great many white people who are 
qualified and a great many colored peo- 
ple who are qualified do not vote for that 
reason. 

I live in a county in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, where there 
is a strong Democratic Party and a 
strong Republican Party. According to 
the last census our county has a popu- 
lation of 45,000. At the last election 
19,500 persons voted, which I think 
would come up to the record almost any- 
where in the country. This happened 
because we had hotly contested Congres- 
sional and county races between the two 
parties. 

A great deal of hokum is being used 
to magnify out of all proportion to 
actuality the sins of the South. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished friend for his comment. 

I close by stating the preeminent facts 
with which we are confronted. 

First, this is not primarily a legalistic 
question. Whatever measure we pass, 
and whatever we determine, it will not 
settle the question. It must be settled 
in practice, through harmonious living 
and decent understanding between the 
people of the two races in the great area 
which is affected. The question will not 
be settled in any other way. We have 
made great progress toward the settle- 
ment of it in the way I have described. 

Second, I think the most unwise thing 
we could do in working toward a settle- 
ment—which I hope will come soon and 
will be effective, and, by all means, 
harmonious—would be to try to sub- 
stitute coercion for the peaceful, 
friendly, educational, understanding ap- 
proach. When such coercion comes 
from Washington, and at the behest of 
people who have not the faintest con- 
ception of the details of the problem, it 
becomes particularly unwise, and par- 
ticularly doomed to failure and defeat. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


LETTER TO THE VICE PRESIDENT 
FROM THE PRIME MINISTER OF 
JAPAN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The Chair 
lays before the Senate a letter from the 
Prime Minister of Japan, thanking the 
Senate for the opportunity of addressing 
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it recently. Without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in full in the RECORD. 

The letter is as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE PRIME MINISTER, 
Tokyo, July 2, 1957. 
The Honorable RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. : 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE: I wish 
to express my deep gratitude for the cordial 
reception accorded me by you and the 
Members of the United States Senate. It 
was indeed a great honor and thrilling ex- 
perience for me to have been given an op- 
portunity to speak before the Senate. 

Throughout my trip in the United States, 
I was deeply impressed by the warmth with 
which I and my party were received. This, 
I believe, is a testimony to the friendly feel- 
ings which your people entertain toward my 
country. I have returned to Japan with 
the firm resolve that Japan should continue 
to work closely with the United States not 
only for the welfare and prosperity of the 
two nations, but also for the peace, pros- 
perity, and progress of mankind, 

I wish your continued health. 

Yours most sincerely, 
NosusvKeE KISHI, 
Prime Minister of Japan, 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE TO EXCHANGE 
CERTAIN LANDS IN NEW MEXICO 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Chair lay before the 
Senate the amendment of the House to 
Senate bill 44, a bill providing for an 
exchange of land between the Federal 
Government and the State of New 
Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
44) to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to exchange certain lands in the 
State of New Mexico, which was, on page 
2, line 5, strike out “79.24” and insert 
79.34.“ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when S. 44 passed the Senate, it 
contained a technical error in the 
amount of one-tenth of an acre of the 
79.34 acres involved in the exchange. 
The House, in its action on the bill, has 
corrected this error and that is the only 
amendment before the Senate. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas, 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 11:30 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its delibera- 
tions today it stand in recess until 11:30 
a. m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
, TINE BUSINESS TOMORROW 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow there be a morning hour for 
the transaction of routine business, with 
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a limitation of 3 minutes on statements 
in connection therewith. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR BYRD FOLLOWING MORN- 
ING HOUR TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD] be recognized for 30 minutes at 
the conclusion of the morning hour 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’Manoney in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. Knowtanp that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means of 
further securing and protecting the civil 
rights of persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the chair desires to 
make an announcement that, as soon as 
he may be recognized tomorrow, it will 
be his intention to address the Senate 
for a brief period upon the subject of 
the amendment which he has submitted, 
to provide for jury trials. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I note the presence in the Chamber 
of the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse]. I understand that he 
intends to make a motion tomorrow to 
refer the bill to the Committee on the 
Judiciary with instructions, in th2 event 
the motion of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia is agreed to. 

I should like to ask the Senator how 
much time he thinks will be consumed, 
and whether he thinks there is a possi- 
bility, if the Senate votes upon the mo- 
tion of the Senator from California at 
4 o’clock in the afternoon or shortly 
thereafter, of reaching a vote on his mo- 
tion soon thereafter—say, within an 
hour or so. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let me 
say to the majority leader that I should 
like to make a very brief announcement 
with respect to my motion. 

It will be recalled that last Friday I 
discussed my motion at some length on 
the floor of the Senate. I said that I 
would confer with my colleagues with 
regard to it before I made an announce- 
ment as to the final form the motion 
should take. 

Iam pleased to announce that my mo- 
tion will read as follows: 

I move that the bill (H. R. 6127), the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with instructions to 
report the same back to the Senate within 
7 days, either with or without amendment, 
as the committee, in its judgment, may 
determine. 


Let me say to the majority leader that 
I have discussed this question with a 
considerable number of my colleagues 
in the Senate. I do not mean that those 
of us who think the bill should be re- 
ferred to the committee for some period 
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of time are unanimous that the period 
should be 7 days; but in view of the 
debate which has taken place on the 
floor of the Senate, I think that is a 
reasonable period of time. My motion 
will be subject to amendment on the floor 
if other Senators think the time should 
be lengthened. I hope the motion will 
be agreed to, and that the Judiciary 
Committee will meet morning, after- 
noon, and evening in the effort to report 
back a bill. 

There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion since the bill was first placed on the 
Senate Calendar. I am pleased that 
some of my colleagues have said that, 
on second thought, they believe that 
what I now propose should have been 
done in the first place. 

Let me say to my friends in the Senate 
who have discussed this subject with us 
that I think it will be possible for us to 
join ranks again. Approval of my mo- 
tion would reestablish committee pro- 
cedure in the Senate. It would give us 
the benefit of a committee report on the 
bill. It would demonstrate—which I am 
satisfied is the case, as the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] pointed out 
the other day—that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has always been ready and willing 
to compare the two bills, and that many 
members of the committee have been 
waiting to get the two bills before them 
in order to submit a report to the Senate 
based upon the two bills. 

I shall press my motion immediately 
following action on the Knowland mo- 
tion. I am perfectly willing to vote on 
it tomorrow night, but I have no way 
of controlling the debate on the question. 
The vote upon my motion may go over 
until Wednesday. But so far as the 
Senator from Oregon is concerned, his 
speech has already been made, All I 
shall do tomorrow night is to summarize 
the points I have already made. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, I thank my 
friend from Oregon. 

I should like to have all Senators 
placed on notice as to the possibility of 
another yea-and-nay vote after the vote 
on the Knowland motion. 

Mr. President, the distinguished mi- 
nority leader [Mr. Know1anp] and I 
have been discussing the schedule for 
tomorrow in the Senate. 

So far as we are aware, there will be 
no requests for the hour of time allocated 
to the minority leader and no requests 
for the hour of time allocated to the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUS- 
SELL]. Therefore, I should like all Sen- 
ators to be on notice that it is possible, 
as soon as a quorum is obtained at 4 
o’clock tomorrow, that all the time allot- 
ted, or a goodly portion of it, will be 
yielded back, and that the Senate will 
proceed forthwith to vote on the motion 
of the Senator from California, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to address a question to the 
Senator from Oregon. Does his motion 
carry with it permission to the Judiciary 
Committee to meet during sessions of the 
Senate during the 7 days the committee 
will have custody of the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall see to it that that 
is clearly stated in the motion, so that it 
will be understood. I have talked with 
members of the Judiciary Committee. 
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Those with whom I have talked assure 
me that they intend to meet continuously 
until they have a report ready to submit 
to the Senate. 

Mr. McNAMARA, Mr. President, I 
should like to raise a question as to the 
parliamentary situation which will arise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. McNAMARA, It appears that the 
Senate has already voted on the question 
which is to be raised. The Senate has 
already decided that the bill would not be 
sent to committee. Now we have a mo- 
tion which indicates 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
O’Manoney in the chair). The Chair 
will state to the Senator from Michigan, 
in response to his parliamentary in- 


quiry—— 

Mr. McNAMARA. I have not made a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has indicated that he would make 
an inquiry. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I intend to do some 
research on the subject to find out what 
the parliamentary situation will be when 
that question is raised. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state to the Senator from 
Michigan that the parliamentary situa- 
tion will be such that the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon will be in order. 
Whenever a bill is made the pending 
business of the Senate, a motion to refer 
it to committee is in order. The bill is 
not the pending business at this time. 
That question will be decided tomorrow, 
when a vote on the motion of the Sena- 
tor from California will be had. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I wish to take this 
opportunity of thanking the Presiding 
Officer for ruling on a parliamentary in- 
quiry that I did not make. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORSE. I thought the Senator 
from Michigan was going to ask me a 
question, and I was going to give him 
my answer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When- 
ever the Senator from Michigan rises to 
ask a question, the Chair is always eager 
to answer it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. First I should like to 
state to the Senator from Michigan that 
my motion will be to send the bill to 
committee with instructions, and I re- 
spectfully submit to my friend from 
Michigan that the Senate certainly never 
voted on such a motion in connection 
with the bill being discussed by the 
Senate 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan, who had a question answered 
which he had not raised, that I under- 
stand from the Senator from Oregon he 
does not intend to get into a prolonged 
discussion on his motion to commit the 
bill with instructions. I can assure him 
that I do not intend to enter into any 
prolonged remarks in opposition to his 
motion. Of course, I shall oppose the 
motion. As I said once before, and as 
I am sure the Senator from Oregon 
thoroughly understands, I hope his mo- 
tion will be rejected by as large a vote 
as the pending motion will be carried 
tomorrow. 
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Mr. MORSE. I may say to my good 
friend from California that, after 13 
years in the Senate, I have learned that 
merely because a proposal is rejected 
does not mean that those who supported 
it were not right. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate my distinguished senior 
colleague [Mr. HOLLAND] for the very 
logical and persuasive discourse he has 
delivered on the so-called civil-rights 
bill. 

His remarks deserve particular con- 
sideration because as a United States 
Senator, as a former governor of our 
State, as a former member of the Florida 
State Senate, as a former county judge, 
and as a graduate of the University of 
Florida Law School, he has always 
demonstrated that he was interested in 
having individuals protected by the laws 
which had been enacted, irrespective of 
whether a person may or may not have 
the same religious code he has, and ir- 
respective of whether the person is white 
or colored. 

The discourse which he has delivered 
this afternoon amply demonstrates that, 
certainly insofar as our State is con- 
cerned, this particular piece of legisla- 
tion is just about as outmoded and un- 
necessary as a law to regulate the speed 
of horses and buggies all over the Nation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ex- 
press my grateful thanks for the 
gracious remarks of my colleagues. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
should like to extend my congratulations 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida for the magnificent address he 
has delivered on the subject before the 
Senate at this time. The Senator from 
Florida is one of the ablest men in the 
Senate. He is one of the finest debaters 
I have ever heard. I do not believe 
there is another Member of the Senate 
who has the power of analysis of the 
senior Senator from Florida. In his dis- 
cussion of the civil-rights bill he has 
made a valuable contribution to consti- 
tutional government. We are very 
proud of the fine address he has made, 
and we are proud of what he has said 
about upholding constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to express my 
grateful thanks to the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina, 


SENATOR LANGER OF NORTH DA- 
KOTA AND SENATOR NEELY OF 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in our 
busy days in the Senate, I think that too 
frequently we overlook some of the hu- 
man factors which we would not over- 
look except for the rush of business. An 
event occurred in the Senate a few days 
ago which I know warmed our hearts 
and filled them with joy, when we saw 
the great Senator from North Dakota, 
Mr. WILLIAM LANGER, return to the floor 
of the Senate after many weeks of seri- 
ous illness. We personally welcomed 
him, literally with open arms. 

For the record today, I wish to ex- 
press formally my great delight at the 
fact that Senator Lancer has sufficiently 
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recovered so that he is now with us al- 
most every day, most of the time. 

There is another Member of the Sen- 
ate whom, in our thinking, we associate 
with Senator Lancer so frequently, an- 
other great populist, because I think of 
Senator LANGER and Senator Marr NEELY 
as the two remaining great populists of 
the Senate. In fact, I think that to un- 
derstand their great contributions to 
American statesmanship and their mon- 
umental records of public service, we 
need to understand the populist move- 
ment. 

Marr Neety is not with us each day, 
except in spirit, although, I may say, as 
a member of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, of which the senior 
Senator from West Virginia is the chair- 
man, that when that committee has 
emergency business which requires a 
meeting of the full committee, fre- 
quently, and against our advice, Senator 
NEELY insists on being brought to the 
Senate, so that he can participate in the 
meetings of our committee; and all of us 
have seen him from time to time on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Today, in his behalf, I shall ask to 
have printed in the body of the Recorp 
a statement which this great humani- 
tarian and liberal and representative, at 
all times, of human values, has asked to 
have made a part of the Recor on the 
general subject, Canadian Elections 
Show Up Shadowy Figures Behind the 
Pipeline Promotion. But before I insert 
in the Recorp the statement by Senator 
NeEELY, I wish to make these comments 
about him by way of personal tribute 
and by way of expressing my sincere de- 
sire that he continue to make the im- 
provement which he is making in over- 
coming the illness which has kept him 
away from us a considerable part of this 
session of Congress. 

We miss Senator NEELY’s illuminating 
presence, and we miss the fighting heart 
and gallant spirit of MATTHEW NEELY 
from the Senate, although, as I have 
pointed out, on critical votes he has in- 
sisted from time to time that he come 
to the Senate and vote. 

I wish to take a few minutes from the 
rush of business to express what I am 
certain is the feeling of all Senators 
about Senator N xxl and our hope that 
he will soon rejoin us, fully recovered 
from his illness. 

From the time he entered public life 
almost 50 years ago, MATTHEW NEELY 
has fought the fight of the American 
people for their social, economic, and 
political liberty. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in the United States Senate, 
and in the Statehouse of West Virginia, 
he has never failed the people. He has 
lived the doctrine set forth by Lincoln: 

This country, with its institutions, belongs 
to the people who inhabit it. * * è Why 
should there not be a patient confidence in 
the ultimate justice of the people? Is there 
any better or equal hope in the world? 


Indeed, although he is noted as a spe- 
cial scholar of Shakespeare and of the 
Bible, I know of no more appropriate 
text of Senator NEELY’s public service 
than the one I have just quoted from 
Abraham Lincoln, 

In times of war and peace, as in years 
of deadening depression and record- 
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breaking prosperity, Senator Nre.y has 
steadfastly propounded the rights and 
interests of humanity. With tireless 
vigor he has exposed and attacked privi- 
lege and exploitation. His leadership 
and his matchless prose have always 
been found where there was a new free- 
dom to be won, or a new menace to 
human welfare and progress to be fought. 
Our friend and colleague is probably 
the greatest student among us of the 
literature of our language, and I know 
that even now the words of Ulysses live 
in his heart as well as on his lips: 
Come, my friends, 
Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 
We are not now that strength which in old 
days 
Moved arth and heaven, that which we are, 
we are,— 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in 


will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


As much as ever, the Senate as an in- 
stitution, and Senators as human beings, 
need his stalwart example. 

I say to Senator NEELY, “My dear 
friend, we need in this body not only 
your works, but your inspiration. For 
there is in this country no more devastat- 
ing and ruthless critic of cant, hypocrisy, 
and materialism than you. Sanctimony 
in public life has known no refuge from 
your penetrating mind and acid tongue. 

“American men and women of today 
and of tomorrow need your courage in 
seeking the truth, and your wisdom in 
making their laws. I hope and pray for 
your vigor and health, and for your re- 
turn to this Chamber, where you belong.” 

Therefore, Mr. President, it is a per- 
sonal honor for me, upon request of the 
Senator from West Virginia IMr. 
NeEELy], to ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed at this point in the body 
of the Recorp a statement which the 
great Senator from West Virginia has 
prepared on the subject, Canadian Elec- 
tions Show Up Shadowy Figures Behind 
the Pipeline Promotion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

CANADIAN ELECTIONS SHOW Up SHADOWY 
FIGURES BEHIND THE PIPELINE PROMOTION 
(Statement by Senator NEELY) 

The recent elections in Canada have a 
special significance to the Federal Power 
Commission and all Members of Congress 
who are interested in the proposed pipeline 
from the Dominion to midwestern United 
States. For anyone who has not yet recog- 
nized the dangers prevalent in the applica- 
tions which the international pipeline peo- 
ple have filed with the FPC, remarks on the 
subject made by the man who has now be- 
come Prime Minister of Canada will be par- 
ticularly illuminating. Mr. John Diefen- 
baker, who last month became the Prime 
Minister, has expressed himself so em- 
phatically on this subject that I feel com- 
pelled to insert certain of his remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Diefenbaker was perhaps the leading 
opponent of the manner in which Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines, the company which 
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would be a part of the necessary pipeline 
systems to supply natural gas to United 
States markets under the program now being 
considered by the FPC, was financed. He 
was understandably suspicious of the mo- 
tives of some of the promoters of this inter- 
national venture, and he so stated before 
the House of Commons. He referred to its 
promotion as a “labyrinth of financial twist- 
ing and turning.” 

When Mr. Diefenbaker’s statements and 
their implications are studied closely, I am 
certain that Members of Congress and the 
Federal Power Commission will recognize 
the danger that is posed in the plan to im- 
port natural gas through this company. He 
examines very closely the background of the 
corporate structure, disclosing that one of 
the promoters was none other than Clint 
Murchison of Texas—a name familiar to all 
Americans who know of the part that big oil- 
men have played in the financing of the pres- 
ent Republican administration. An excerpt 
from House of Commons Debates for May 17, 
1956, states: 

“While Clint Murchison has not the con- 
trolling interest today, he is the owner of 
Canadian Delhi and, through that company, 
he will own over 25 percent of all the stock 
of Trans-Canada Pipe Lines. According to 
the records today, of the 1,928,183 shares Mr. 
Murchison, as the head and owner of Cana- 
dian Delhi, will have 497,000 shares, It is 
true, as I said a moment ago, that he is no 
longer on the executive board of Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines. 

“Who is this man Murchison, this builder, 
this man who is so interested in Canada? 
His biographical sketch was written in 1954, 
It is a revealing one. It begins by saying: 
‘According to affectionate legend, he has 
found and has been able to add $1 and $1 
and get $11 million.’ That was 2 years ago, 
before he improved on that previous record. 
It says in his biographical sketch: 

He possesses the popular Texas ambition 
of buying the rest of the United States.’ 

“That was 2 years ago. While the biog- 
raphy was being written, and since it has 
been written, he raised his sights. It goes 
on to say, and this is a great description 
of this man, this beneficiary of Canada: 

His companies are as varied as a pirate’s 
treasure.’ 

“That is an appropriate description. The 
mention of pirates does not require too much 
amplification. It adds: 

He juggles multimillion deals with the 
unconcern of a racetrack teller counting $2 
bills.’ ” 

Further on Mr. Diefenbaker offers this de- 
scription of another personality involved in 
the pipeline: 

“There has been a change recently. Mr. 
Gardiner Symonds has come into the picture. 
I am not going into particulars with regard 
to this gentleman, except to say that he, too, 
has a biography that is set out in detail in 
Business Week. It indicates that this man 
has indeed been a tremendous success in 
bringing together various pipeline companies 
in the United States, and also in establish- 
ing and building new ones. In 1954 his com- 
pany marketed 6 percent of all the natural 
gas marketed in the United States, and that 
amount has been increased in 1955. 

“It is interesting to know, as far as Mr. 
Symonds is concerned, the man who is to be 
the guardian of Canadian interests; that he 
has already made a deal in anticipation with 
Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, a company of 
which he will be one of the major share- 
holders, whereby Mr. Symonds’ companies in 
the United States will benefit to the extent 
of $2 million a year for 25 years. Already he 
has made that arrangement. Already the 
price that is to be paid by Midwestern Pipe 
Lines Co, in the United States is so much 
lower than that offered by Natural Gas and 
the other two companies associated with it 
that Mr. Symonds will reap a profit on the 
basis of the anticipated supplies of this pipe- 
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line of approximately $20,000 every day in 
the year. 

“That is the kind of thing that demands 
to be looked into, That is the kind of thing 
that demands investigation, examination, 
and consideration by Parliament.” 

Mr. Diefenbaker spoke at length on the de- 
tails of the transaction which was to get the 
pipeline started eastward from the produc- 
ing fields of Alberta and Saskatchewan. On 
June 4, 1956, his address before the House 
of Commons included the following state- 
ment: 

“I remind this house again that when we 
spoke about the reorganization of Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines, we were suggesting that 
action in view of the fact that this was the 
organization which without any reservation 
had stated in this house through its spokes- 
man that it could construct the whole Cana- 
dian line without any export and without 
government assistance. As a matter of fact 
as recently as last year Mr. Clint Murchison, 
the favored figure for this whole transaction, 
the man who has the largest single block 
of shares in this whole transaction, this 
wealthy man who does not put out his 
money unless he has to—and he certainly is 
not being called upon to do so in this case— 
in his letter to the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce left no doubt about his assertion 
that this could be built without government 
assistance. Then all this has fallen apart. 

“How they must be laughing at us. How 
Mr. Clint Murchison and Mr. Gardiner 
Symonds and the other United States pro- 
moters associated with this operation must 
be laughing at us here. They get the charter 
on the promise that they can build the line 
and then, just because they are the only 
people that know everything about it, this 
government promises to do the major fi- 
nancing with the Canadian taxpayers’ 
money.” 

Mr. Diefenbaker, who so strenuously ob- 
jected to the manner in which the pipeline 
was carried out, is now the chief govern- 
ment official of the Dominion of Canada. 
As a fervent patriot and dedicated govern- 
ment leader, he could not in conscience per- 
mit the further exploitation of Canadian 
resources and Canadian people by the likes 
of Clint Murchison and his associates. 

How can Mr. Diefenbaker bring about re- 
dress and compensation for Canada? There 
is an obvious remedy. Recognizing that the 
oil promoters have taken advantage of the 
Canadian Government, allegedly perpetrat- 
ing a hoax through which these promoters 
have made millions of dollars of profit at 
the expense of the Canadian taxpayer, it 
would come as no surprise if Mr. Diefen- 
baker would at some time propose a tax 
through which some of the exorbitant 
losses to the government could be recap- 
tured. Any assessment on the gas supply 
would of course have to be absorbed by con- 
sumers, and the burden would naturally be 
expected to fall on American markets. 
American customers would be the obvious 
victims, for they would have no recourse 
once they became reliant upon a foreign 
source of supply. 

Mr. Diefenbaker’s government would cer- 
tainly be justified in taking such action. 
The new Prime Minister gave adequate 
warning of his feelings about the matter last 
May 17 when his attitude toward the Texas 
oil tycoons was questioned. Mr. Diefenbaker 
stated: 

“The right honorable gentleman says that 
we are anti-American. We are not; we are 
pro-Canadian. That is the difference. We 
think it is pro-Canadian to get the largest 
possible price from an available market 
rather than turn over this natural resource 
to the vagaries of decisions by a foreign 
board. Sir, Trans-Canada as constituted at 
the present time is controlled by United 
States financial interests—this is what this 
memorandum says—and is dominated by 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., so the 
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principal interest behind Canada’s pipeline 
is dealing with itself as the principal pur- 
chaser in the United States.” 

In view of what Mr. Diefenbaker has as- 
serted, I trust that the supporters of the 
pipeline plan will reconsider their position. 
Aside from these very serious charges leveled 
by the new Prime Minister of Canada, the 
pipeline would be undesirable for a number 
of other reasons. It would take from the 
coal industry many important customers 
whose business accounts for considerable 
employment in the State of West Virginia 
and in other Appalachian mining regions, as 
well as in the lignite mines of North Dakota. 
Canadian gas would displace railroad work- 
ers. It would have a devastating impact on 
the dock industry. Add to these victims the 
numerous other townspeople who benefit 
from the coal industry’s revenue and sales, 
and you will discover the misery that would 
be imposed upon thousands of American 
workers and their families. 

When America’s security is considered, 
Canadian gas must be ruled out summarily. 
To reject oil and coal in their traditional 
market in Midwest in favor of a foreign fuel 
would be to dispense with standby sources 
of energy that could not be returned to 
quick production and delivery during an 
emergency. To keep coal production capac- 
ity at the level needed in periods of mobili- 
zation requires a steady market of avail- 
ability at all times. Mines that are shut 
down sometimes require from 1 to 2 years to 
reactivate. Railroads do not maintain stand- 
by fleets of rolling stock. They cannot afford 
to do so. Coal docks on the Great Lakes will 
be abandoned or converted to other uses if 
adequate cargo does not move through them, 
To allow a foreign fuel to displace that 
which is produced in this country would 
jeopardize the Nation’s defense structure. 

In conclusion, I ask that close attention 
also be given to the following article from 
Time magazine of July 1, 1957: 

“QUICK QUARTER-BILLION 

“While Tory John Diefenbaker shouted 
‘Buccaneers!’ and Trade Minister C. D. Howe 
roared Who's going to stop us?“, Canada's 
Liberals a year ago bulled legislation through 
Parliament for a pipeline to carry natural 
gas across the country from the Alberta 
fields. Though Trans-Canada Pipe Lines 
Ltd., was a private enterprise, the Liberal 
Government generously agreed to build the 
northern Ontario section of the line, which 
the promoters gloomily called ‘uneconomic,’ 
and even lent Trans-Canada $50 million 
when it claimed to be hard up. Only last 
week did the full measure of the big deal 
come clear: Before a whiff of gas has moved 
eastward, backers of the pipe network have 
piled up more than a quarter of a billion 
dollars in stock market gains. 

The five original companies backing the 
line, headed by Texan Clint Murchison, in- 
vested some $15 million in stock at the 
insiders’ price of $8 a share. These holdings 
are now worth $43 a share, or $82 million. 
Influential speculators got big chunks of the 
$37.5 million public issue, which is now 
worth $161 million. Fantastic speculative 
profits were also made in three companies 
set up to gather or distribute the gas Trans- 
Canada will bring. Vancouver oilman Ralph 
K. Farris, son of a Liberal senator and 
founder of the Northern Ontario Natural 
Gas Co., paid $300 for stock now worth 
$750,000. Two insiders invested $12,012 in 
stock now priced at $3,200,000. Quebec Nat- 
ural Gas Co., another distributor, made $32.2 
million in paper profits, and again the big 
chunk went to insiders. By contrast, the 
Alberta government thoroughly policed the 
Alberta Gas Trunk Line Co., and waitresses 
and farm hands all got a share of profits that 
now total $45.9 million. 
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“The grand total of paper profits from the 
4 companies, based on last week's stock 
prices, came to $300,691,246. The companies“ 
biggest worry now is the angry glint in the 
eye of John Diefenbaker, the country’s new 
Prime Minister, which might lead to a royal 
commission to find out who all the lucky in- 
siders were.” 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oregon yield 
to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I wish to 
join the Senator from Oregon in his 
eloquent tribute to the two stalwart 
Senators he has mentioned; and, as a 
younger and newer Member of the Sen- 
ate, I wish to add my own very personal 
word of appreciation of these two vet- 
erans, each of whom in his different way 
has been extremely kind to me, and has 
been completely lacking in the arrogance 
which sometimes might be expected in 
the attitude of older men toward younger 
men. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Neety] is chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, of which 
I had the honor also to be a member 
for several years. That experience was 
made much pleasanter and more satisfy- 
ing because of his leadership and per- 
sonal warmth toward me. 

The same is true of our colleague, the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr, 
LancGER] who has just returned from a 
long and serious illness, and regarding 
whose return to duty and to active serv- 
ice in this body I share wholeheartedly 
the satisfaction and pleasure and the 
deep feeling which have been expressed 
by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to have the Senator from New 
Jersey associate himself with my re- 
marks. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Car- 
ROLL in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to take 
this occasion to join the Senator from 
Oregon in the tributes he has paid to 
these two stalwart warriors. I know of 
no men who have warmer hearts or who 
have greater courage than do the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Neety]. I felt very close to them long 
before I entered this body; and my as- 
sociation with them here has deepened 
my affection and my admiration for 
them. We welcome one of them back, 
and we hope the other will very soon 
join us again. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
sure that both the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] and the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Neety] will be 
warmed in their hearts and their spirits 
by the comment the Senator from Illi- 
nois has just made about them, because 
I happen to know the great admiration 
which both these great statesmen have 
for the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 
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KEROSENE DARKNESS, 1957 
VERSION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I turn 
briefiy to another subject, which I would 
entitle “Kerosene Darkness, 1957 Ver- 
gon 3 by the Eisenhower administra- 

on.” 

Mr. President, the private electric util- 
ities in their propaganda publications 
often like to create the impression that 
they exist to provide public service in 
the best sense of that term. The fact 
is, however, that when these electric 
utility monopolies get down to cases, 
they have no conception of the mean- 
ing of public interest. In instance after 
instance, they fight against the best in- 
terests of people throughout the Na- 
tion. 

By their dog-in-the-manger activi- 
ties, these utilities go to the very inner 
circles of the White House to exert un- 
believable pressures in the Congress 
against full development of such great 
natural resources as Hells Canyon. 
Whether many people or few are in- 
volved, their work against the public 
interest goes on unceasingly. This back- 
ward-looking program of the utilities is 
applied to our farms today whenever a 
private electric-utility monopoly con- 
cludes that insufficient profit dollars are 
immediately available. 

For a moment, Mr. President, let us 
recall the unpleasant period in the his- 
tory of the private electric utilities prior 
to 1935. It was not at all uncommon in 
those days of “kerosene darkness,” pre- 
ceding the creation of the REA by Execu- 
tive order of the great Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, to find that a farmer who 
sought electric power from a private- 
electric utility was asked to put up sums 
of money beyond his financial means, 
in order to pay for the transmission lines 
to his farm. In many instances, the 
power company would ask in excess of 
$1,000 to bring a transmission line to 
a farm. The standard excuse for this 
demand for a substantial payment was 
that it would not be profitable to the 
company to install transmission lines 
to the farm. Perhaps it could be done 
later on, of course, when the demand 
increased, they said. There were so 
many instances of this type that a Dem- 
ocratic administration dedicated to the 
public interest brought into being the 
REA program, with its countless bless- 
ings to our farm communities. 

The present Presiding Officer of the 
Senate [Mr. CARROLL] will recall that 
historic fight, in which it was pointed out 
by those who insisted that a public util- 
ity is vested with a public interest that it 
also had the duty to contribute to the 
creation of demand, that it also had the 
duty of running the transmission line 
into an area which was not heavily pop- 
ulated, but in which, as a result of run- 
ning the line into the area, where there 
was a known demand for the power, the 
population and the demand would sub- 
sequently increase. But the private 
utilities would have none of it. In other 
words, they said, “You must put the 
profits on the barrelhead first.” ‘That 
was the position of the private utilities; 
and it will continue to be their position, 
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if we let this administration get by with 
its squeezing program against the REA 
and with the increase in interest rates 
charged to the REA and with the fa- 
voritism to the private utilities. 

That is why on the floor of the Senate 
tonight I say to the farmers of America, 
“You had better be on guard as to what 
will happen to your REAs unless you 
stop this administration from its favor- 
itism toward private-utility monopolies 
in the United States.” The one little in- 
stance I cite now, Mr. President, is but 
an example of what the farmers of the 
United States can expect if they let the 
Eisenhower administration get by with 
what I am satisfied is a cleverly designed 
program to put the squeeze on the 
REAs in the United States. 

Twenty-two years have passed since 
the inception of the REA, but still the 
private electric utilities have not learned, 
or refuse to learn, the meaning of public 
interest. Let me give an example of 
what is still going on today in the think- 
ing processes and actions of the private 
electric utilities when they are asked to 
help our farmers who are just a little 
removed from the heavy-profit areas of 
electric transmission—at least, where 
there is no threat of the formation of a 
local REA program, 

An Oregon farmer, Mr. Robert Hum- 
phrey, who resides near Central Point, 
in southern Oregon, wrote to me, telling 
me of his unsuccessful efforts to get elec- 
tric power on his farm from the private 
electric utility of his area. He indicated 
that the power company wanted more 
money than he could afford to bring elec- 
tricity to his farm. He inquired of my 
office about the possibility of REA as- 
sistance. 

I consulted the REA on this case and 
received an answer bearing date of July 
9, 1957. I ask unanimous consent that 
the REA letter be inserted at this point 
in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 9, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: This is in further 
reference to our letter of June 4, 1957, rela- 
tive to the extension of electric service to 
the residence of Mr. Robert Humphrey, of 
Central Point, Oreg. 

There is no REA-financed system serving 
near this area. The California-Oregon 
Power Co. advised us that it had made a fleld 
check of the area on May 6 and determined 
that approximately 3½ miles of line would 
be required to serve the 6 landholders in- 
terested in obtaining electric service, but 
that Mr. Humphrey was the only applicant 
living on any of the properties, and, fur- 
ther, that his residence was 1 mile from 
the company’s nearest line. 

The company stated that Mr. Humphrey 
had been advised that he either would be 
required to make an advance payment of 
$1,586, which would be refunded as other 
customers developed, or construct a portion 
of the line as a private holding. In this 
latter instance he could sell interests in 
such line to future customers or negotiate 
with the company for the sale of all or a 
part of it as subsequent revenues might 
warrant. 
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We are returning Mr. Humphrey’s letter of 
May 20, as you requested, 
Sincerely, 
Frep H. STRONG, 
Deputy Administrator. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the fore- 
going letter speaks for itself. It demon- 
strates that if we leave to the private 
electric utilities the determination of 
what is good and what is not good for 
the farmers of our Nation, they will ef- 
fectively impede, through inaction, the 
development of an important portion of 
our farm economy, 

Anyone who knows anything about the 
electric utility industry knows that it is 
virtually a cost-plus industry. Asa regu- 
lated monopoly, an electric utility is 
legally entitled to a 6-percent return on 
its depreciated investment. Since this 
is true, why would a utility refuse to make 
the investment necessary to serve any 
consumer, such as this citizen of my 
State? Even if his immediate use of 
electricity would not cover all costs, the 
utility is free to absorb these costs until 
such time as this rural line would sup- 
port itself financially. 

The company cannot rightfully con- 
tend that it cannot operate in this 
fashion, because it is notorious that in 
dealing with industry an electric utility 
will frequently sell power below cost. The 
explanation is simple: The industry, if it 
is large enough, can construct its own 
electric plant. This compels the power 
company to cooperate or lose all of the 
revenues from the industry. But farmers 
cannot build their own powerplants ex- 
cept by cooperating with each other and 
using REA loan funds. Where there are 
only a few farms without electricity, a co- 
operative is not feasible, and the un- 
served farmer can only await that day 
when the power company in its monopo- 
listic arrogance sees fit to finance the 
construction of the line. 

The foregoing illustrates why I have 
opposed the present administration's ac- 
tivities to curtail the REA program. In 
crippling REA, the administration is 
playing the private electric utility game. 
If we of the Congress make it known to 
this administration in no uncertain terms 
that we want REA activities to be ex- 
panded to assist in the modernization 
and full development of many remote 
farm areas of our country, we can elimi- 
nate the deplorable type of situation il- 
lustrated by the REA letter concerning 
Mr. Robert Humphrey’s problem in his 
dealings with a private electric utility. 

The last point I wish to make is that 
the administration seeks to cover up the 
true REA situation by pointing out that 
a tremendously large percentage of 
American farmers now have electric 
lines going to their farms. What the 
administration does not tell us is that 
one REA co-op after another REA co-op 
does not have powerlines large enough 
to meet the new electric power needs of 
the farms. The powerlines need to be 
firmed up. New installations are needed 
that will carry more kilowatts into the 
farms in order to meet the new electric 
power needs of the modern farms, We 
need new REA loans. s 

What is the answer of this adminis- 
tration? It is an attempt to increase 
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interest rates; in other words, an at- 
tempt to place the REA’s at a financial 
disadvantage. 

I shall always be proud, Mr. President, 
that the very day the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Humphrey, made public 
announcement of his high interest rate, 
tight money policy, I came to the floor 
of the Senate and protested the move. 
The speech which I made on that day, 
Mr, President, forewarned small business 
what it could expect and what the farm- 
ers, including our REA co-ops, could 
expect from the Humphrey program, It 
has come to pass, 

The Senate today had the advantage 
of attending what amounted to a fiscal 
seminar conducted by the great Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] in re- 
gard to the fiscal policies—the high in- 
terest rate, tight money policies—of the 
administration. 

Let me say that the senior Senator 
from Oregon is never going to quit 
speaking on this subject, because we find 
the fiscal policy of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration results in one handout to 
the big boys, to the disadvantage of the 
small taxpayers. We find that its pro- 
gram is not one which is in the inter- 
est of the people, but one which is in 
the interest of the moneyed profiteers. 
The record of the administration, so far 
as its fiscal policies are concerned, is 
not a record of protecting the public in- 
terest. It is not a record of protecting 
the home builder, the REA co-op, the 
farmer, the small business; but it is a 
record of helping the financier barons of 
whom Mr. Humphrey, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, is a good example, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF AFRICA IN 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
5-year-old private, nonpartisan associa- 
tion, the American Committee on Africa, 
has been performing a valuable function 
in directing our attention to the growing 
importance of Africa in world affairs. 
On July 2, our colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY ] 
performed a similarly valuable function 
in discussing the Algerian question on 
the floor of the United States Senate. 

July 14 was the 164th anniversary of 
the storming of the Bastille in France. 
Appropriately enough, the board chair- 
man of the American Committee on 
Africa, the Reverend Donald Harrington, 
issued a statement urging the United 
States Government to take the leader- 
ship in the United Nations to work for a 
solution of the north African conflict. 

Iask unanimous consent that Mr. Har- 
rington’s Statement of Policy on Al- 
geria, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF POLICY ON ALGERIA 
(By Donald Harrington, chairman on behalf 
of the American Committee on Africa) 

One hundred and sixty-eight years ago to- 
day Frenchmen stormed the gates of the 
Bastille. This historic act, together with the 
American Revolution 13 years earlier, ignited 
a universal popular movement in quest of 
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independence and the fulfillment of human 
dignity. The spirit of France itself has be- 
come synonymous with mankind’s aspira- 
tions for liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
The spark of liberty has traveled far since 
Frenchmen sacrificed their lives before the 
gates of the Bastille. Scores of new nations 
have won their independence—many at a 
price in human lives too costly to evaluate 
in material terms. 

‘Today the people of Algeria are the embodi- 
ment of that irresistible drive for freedom. 
Algerians are dying each day by scores and 
by hundreds to achieve their liberty. Ironi- 
cally, they are dying at the hands of French- 
men—the same Frenchmen whose fore- 
fathers ignited the spark of liberty and who 
brought to the Algerian people the concepts 
underlying the French Revolution. 

France has rigidly refused to acknowledge 
the right of the Algerian people to rule them- 
selves. For more than 3 years France has 
conducted unrelenting warfare, employing 
almost 500,000 soldiers, to attempt to repress 
Algeria’s movement for independence. But 
the movement has survived and it has grown. 
And today it represents the will of most Al- 
gerians. Tragically, thousands of French- 
men—as well as Algerians—have died in this 
seemingly endless slaughter. And still Al- 
gerla’s drive for independence remains un- 
crushed. 

As the leader of the Free World, the United 
States has faced this critical issue with am- 
biguity and equivocation, Our fundamental 
friendship with France and our military 
commitments through the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization have conflicted with our 
traditional dedication to the principles of 
national independence and equality and 
with the maintenance of world peace. Our 
Just concern with the menace of Soviet im- 
perialism has mitigated our concern for the 
peoples still suppressed by the last vestiges 
of western imperialism. In its overriding 
focus on the security of Western Europe, the 
American Government has paid scant con- 
sideration to the threat to our security re- 
sulting from the bitterness and conflict in 
other parts of the world, particularly North 
Africa. Our Government has consistently 
looked the other way while American arms, 
ammunition, and military materiel destined 
for NATO have been diverted to Algeria in 
order to suppress the legitimate independ- 
ence movement there. Without this assist- 
ance, the French Government could not 
meet the extravagant expenses of the Al- 
gesan war, now estimated at $2,800,000 a 

ay. 

On July 2, 1957, Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY 
rose to the floor of the United States Senate 
to speak for the conscience of America. In 
words which were consistent with the demo- 
cratic traditions of both France and the 
United States, he said: “The problem is no 
longer to save a myth of French empire. 
The problem is to save the French nation as 
well as to free Africa.“ 

It is no longer possible to deny the inter- 
national effects of this long and bitter war 
in Algeria. In the context of the current 
world scene, this war touches the interest 
of almost every nation in the world. It di- 
rectly injures the relations of the West, par- 
ticularly the United States, with the newly 
independent nations of Africa and Asia. By 
denying to the NATO countries the troops 
and equipment deemed vital to their secu- 
rity, it jeopardizes their security and our 
own. These ramifications contradict the 
archaic insistence that Algeria is a question 
of purely French concern, an issue of solely 
“domestic jurisdiction.” “Whatever the 
original truth of these cliches may have 
been,” Senator KENNEDY stated to the 
United States Senate, “the blunt facts of 
_ the matter today are that the changing face 
“of African nationalism and the ever-widen- 
ing byproducts of the growing crisis have 
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made Algeria a matter of international and 
consequently American concern.” 

The American Committee on Africa, com- 
posed of Americans from all walks of life, 
from all sections of our Nation, and reflect- 
ing all nontotalitarian points of view, rejects 
Secretary of State Dulles’ assertion that no 
good purpose can be served by American con- 
cern for Algeria. We reject the notion that 
only Soviet imperialism is a proper concern 
for our countrymen. We see no good purpose 
served by denying the evus of French 
colonialism while correctly condemning the 
brutal colonialism of the Soviet Union. Such 
compartmentalized thinking is intellectually 
and morally inconsistent; it is inadequate 
to meet the challenge presented by Com- 
munist ideology in the non-Western World. 

The American Committee on Africa urges 
the United States Government to exercise 
its influence immediately within the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization to end the 
French practice of deploying American-sup- 
plied arms and equipment for use in Al- 
geria. Until this is achieved the blood of 
Algerian patriots indirectly tarnishes Ameri- 
can hands. 

We further urge the United States to take 
the leadership through the United Nations, 
as proposed in a resolution by Senator 
KENNEDY, to arrange a cease-fire in Algeria 
and to initiate negotiations which recognize 
from the outset the achievement of an in- 
dependent Algerian personality. American 
influence should be exerted simultaneously 
to safeguard the rights and property of all 
minority groups in Algeria but in no way 
should the interests of a European minority 
be supported as paramount to the welfare 
and collective will of the vast majority of 
the Algerian people. 

We call upon the American people, through 
their elected representatives, to adhere to 
their traditional sympathy for national in- 
dependence, by notifying their Congressmen 
and Senators, as well as the Secretary of 
State, of their support for the Kennedy 
resolution, which embodies these proposals. 


BENEFACTIONS BY CYRUS S. EATON 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
week there was a distinguished gather- 
ing of 24 Russian, Chinese, Japanese, 
and western scientists, meeting in Nova 
Scotia under the auspices of Mr. Cyrus 
S. Eaton. This is only the latest of Mr. 
Eaton’s magnificent benefactions for 
which all of us are indebted to him. 

The statement signed by the partici- 
pating scientists last Thursday is of in- 
ternational concern. I ask unanimous 
consent that three articles on this con- 
ference which appeared in the New York 
Times for July 11 and 12, be printed at 
this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times of July 11, 1957] 
MILLIONAIRE PHILOSOPHER: CYRUS STEPHEN 
Eaton 

Cyrus S. Eaton, whose ‘Thinkers’ Retreat” 
in the little lobstering village of Pugwash, 
Nova Scotia, is once more a gathering place 
for some of the world’s great minds, long has 
insisted: “A man's first moral obligation is 
to earn his living and his second is to be 
intelligent.” 

MAN IN THE NEWS 

There is no question about Mr. Eaton's 
having earned a handsome living. He made 
and lost one of America’s largest fortunes, 
only to start all over again during the Great 
Depression and amass an even greater one, 
Mr. Eaton has made his fortune in half a 
dozen enterprises. 
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Though keeping tight hand on his $150 
million coal, steel, iron ore, utilities, and 
transportation empire, Mr. Eaton, who is 73 
years old, devotes more and more of his 
energy to broadening the frontiers of human 
knowledge. 

He not only makes a point of devoting a 
large part of every day to intellectual pur- 
suits, but has made it his hobby in the last 
several years to help others do the same by 
playing host to a series of high-caliber cere- 
brations on the part of international “think- 
ers” and scientists. 

It is Mr. Eaton's theory that an exchange 
of views between men of many nations and 
ideologies is useful if not absolutely necessary 
to the preservation of peace. Thus, this week 
he has assembled in his ancestral summer 
home a group of physicists from around the 
world—from Communist China, the Soviet 
Union, France, the United States and Japan, 
among others. 

He recognizes the difficult adjustments 
that must be made among such varying 
minds as those that are meeting. He ac- 
knowledges that “reaching compromises by 
peaceful persuasion is a slow and tedious 
process,” but he says, “it is infinitely to be 
preferred to the use of the hydrogen bomb.” 


LIKE A BENIGN UNCLE SAM 


The man who launched these gatherings 
is tall, slender and white-haired and has a 
spring and bounce that bely his years. In 
appearance he reminds one of a benign 
Uncle Sam without the beard. 

His critics—and there are many—charge 
him with naivete in his openminded ap- 
proach. One irate gentleman once wrote 
about the “hogwash from Pugwash” that 
was published when Mr. Eaton was quoted 
as having paid high compliments to some of 
his guests from the Soviet Union. 

However, this gentle-speaking tycoon, who 
is generally regarded as one of the shrewdest 
and most powerful businessmen of today, 
is earnestly determined to help tear through 
any iron curtains that prevent philosophers 
or scientists from opening their minds to one 
another. 

As a youngster Cyrus Eaton was trained 
for the Baptist ministry. Perhaps that is 
why he attained his present lofty position 
in the business world. His uncle preached 
at a Baptist church in Cleveland frequented 
by John D. Rockefeller. Young Eaton paid 
an extended visit to his uncle one summer 
with the object of learning more about the 
church. He met Mr. Rockefeller, and 
abruptly the course of his life changed. 

Mr. Rockefeller gave young Eaton his first 
real job at a sort of secretarial assistant. The 
young man so impressed his employer with 
his business acumen that he was sent to 
Manitoba to open a powerplant. It was his 
start to prosperity. The venture succeeded 
and by the time Mr. Eaton was 27 he was a 
millionaire and on his own. 

During the period of utility-company em- 
pire building of the late twenties, Mr. Eaton 
was one of the most aggressive of investors. 
He survived a stock-buying war with Samuel 
Insull, only to see his combine finally go on 
the rocks in 1933. Temporarily, he retired 
to his century-old farmhouse in a Cleveland 
suburb to lick his wounds. 

Within a year, however, he began to bulld 
his second fortune with the investment bank- 
ing firm of Otis & Co., of which he was ma- 
jority owner; it was one of the few valuable 
possessions he had salvaged from the de- 
pression. Otis & Co. flourished to a greater 
degree than many of its competitors. 

After World War I, it became embroiled 
with the Kaiser-Fraser Corp. and the 
sale of $10 million worth of the automobile 
company’s stock. A long legal battle ensued. 

Mr. Eaton’s association with the investment 
banking house gained him powerful friends; 
among them Robert R. Young, and his rail- 
road interests. Today, Mr. Eaton is chairman 
and principal stockholder of the Chesapeake 
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& Ohio Railway, which Mr. Young controlled 
until 1954, 

Mr. Eaton is chairman of the West Ken- 
tucky Coal Co., director of the Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co., chairman of the Steep Rock 
Iron Mines, and owner of an estimated 1 bil- 
lion tons of iron ore, as yet undeveloped on 
Ungawa Bay, Quebec. 


[From the New York Times] 


SCIENTISTS WARY ON Givine DATA OF NUCLEAR 
PERILS TO THE WORLD 
(By Raymond Daniell) 

PucwasH, Nova Scorta, July 10.—Leading 
scientists from the Communist and non- 
Communist countries debated today how 
much they shouid tell the world about their 
conclusions on the outlook for civilization 
and survival of humanity in this nuclear age. 

They have been meeting here since Sunday 
as guests of Cyrus S. Eaton, the Canadian- 
born Cleveland industrialist and financier. 
Among them are two of the Soviet Union's 
outstanding nuclear physicists. Also pres- 
ent are Prof. Chou Pei-yuan, vice rector of 
Communist China’s Peiping University, and 
distinguished scholars from the United 
States, Britain, France, and half a dozen 
other countries. 

In their private sessions, many of the dis- 
tinguished scholars in physics, genetics, bio- 
chemistry, and related studies were inclined 
to agree with the views expressed by the 
absent sponsor of the conference, Bertrand 
Russell, British philosopher and Nobel prize 
winner, that either war must be abolished or 
civilization will be destroyed. 

Some, like Dr. Brock Chisholm, former Di- 
rector General of the United Nations World 
Health Organization, wanted and argued for 
a declaration that war in the nuclear age was 
impossible and that no nation on earth could 
protect its people from destruction once 
atomic war broke out, 

The whole concept of a resort to force to 
settle international disputes must be aban- 
doned and a system of world government, 
international police and international con- 
trol of nuclear weapons must be devised for 
the preservation of peace and humanity, 
Dr. Chisholm said, ' 

Prof. Hidiki Yukawa, director of physics 
research at Tokyo University and a Nobel 
prize winner, urged his colleagues from other 
nations to join in an appeal to Britain, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States to agree 
to a cessation of further test firings until sci- 
ence could determine definitely the effects 
of fallout on this generation and on suc- 
ceeding ones. 

The Japanese appeal, which bore the signa- 
tures of several important Japanese societies, 
said the purpose behind it was a “firm con- 
viction that hydrogen-bomb tests are preg- 
nant with the possibility of inflicting suffer- 
ing of an unpredictable magnitude upon the 
people of the entire world who are desirous of 
leading a peaceful existence. 

“We are further convinced that if there 
were to be any disturbance in the balance of 
power in hydrogen bombs, so precariously 
maintained today there is danger of im- 
minent disaster to the whole of mankind,” 
Professor Yukawa added. 

The gravity of the matters before the 
conference was illustrated by a statement 
by Prof. Rotblat of London University, an 
executive vice president of the Atomic Sci- 
entists Association, who declared that “a 
little publicized effect of fallout radiation 
and that of related character (such as 
X-rays) is its shortening of the length of 
life.” 

SHORTENING OF LIFE SPAN 

In a statement to the conference, he said 
that persons exposed to 300 roentgen units 
over a period of months or years as could 
happen in a fallout region, might have 
their lives shortened by as much as 4 years. 

If they received most of the dose within 
a few hours and survived, he said, their life 
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span would be reduced still further. The 
effect of radiation and the loss of man-days 
is even greater than the effect of radiation 
in causing leukemia and cancer, 

The Soviet delegates to the conference— 
A. V. Topchiev, secretary general of the So- 
viet Academy of Science; D. F. Skobeltsyn 
and A. H. Kuzin of the Academy of Sciences— 
kept to themselves and kept their own 
council. 

There was an agreement at the beginning 
of the conference that the sessions would 
be closed and that the conferees could ex- 
press their own views but might not report 
what others said at the formal session, which 
ended tonight. 


[From the New York Times of July 12, 1957] 


SCIENTISTS WARN OF ANNIHILATION—NOVA 
SCOTIA Group DECLARES MISUSE OF NUCLEAR 
ENERGY CAN BE FATAL TO MANKIND 

(By Raymond Daniell) 

PucwasH, Nova Scotia, July 11—Twenty- 
four Russian, Chinese, Japanese, and western 
scientists joined today in a warning to the 
governments of the world that misuse of 
nuclear energy could lead to the annihila- 
tion of mankind. 

The statement by the scientists was made 
after 4 days of deliberation as the guests of 
Cyrus Stephen Eaton, Cleveland industrialist 
and financier, in the friendly and informal 
atmosphere of a Nova Scotia fishing village. 
The scientists included geneticists, physicists, 
chemists, physicians, and other experts, some 
of whom had helped to develop nuclear 
energy. 

The statement of the scientists, in which 
three of the Soviet Union’s leading physicists 
joined, said that observations based on the 
results of test explosions already made led 
them to the “unquestioned conclusion” that 
unrestricted nuclear war would be a “disaster 
of unprecedented magnitude.” They found 
little ground for hope that nuclear war, once 
begun, could be limited to any region. 

First, they said nuclear energy must never 
be used in war. The scientists, from 10 coun- 
tries from both sides of the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains, agreed among themslves that the 
effects of radioactive fallout from bomb tests 
thus far conducted “were not widely different 
though somewhat greater than those recently 
presented by official government agencies.” 

Nevertheless, they agreed in a final state- 
ment that the hazards to life on this planet, 
compared to others to which mankind is 
subjected from natural causes, is small from 
the tests so far conducted. However, the sci- 
entists warned that because of the fact that 
some areas might be subject “to effects much 
above the average, close attention to the 
dangers should be maintained especially if 
the tests of bombs which give large radio- 
active fallout continue to be made.” 

The principal effects of radiation, the sci- 
entists said, was due to strontium 90. The 
scientists agreed that the tests conducted 
over the past 6 years will be responsible for 
an increase of about 1 percent over the natu- 
ral incidence of leukemia and bone cancer 
during the next few decades. In the next 
30 years this increase would amount to about 
100,000 additional cases of leukemia and bone 
cancer, they said. 

The second principal effect of global fall- 
out, the report of the committee on radiation 
hazards said, would cause serious injury to 
about as many individuals as those in whom 
leukemia or bone cancer will be produced 
by the strontium 90. The effect from any 
given amount of fallout, unlike the effects 
from strontium 90, will be scattered over 
many generations, they said. 


EFFECTS IN GENERAL WAR 


In the event of an outbreak of general war, 
the scientists said: 

“The radiological hazards would be thou- 
sands of times greater than those due to fall- 
out effects of test explosions. In combatant 
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countries hundreds of millions of people 
would be killed outright by the blast of heat 
and by the ionizing radiation at the instant 
of explosion whether clean or dirty bombs 
were used.“ 

By clean bombs they meant bombs 90 per- 
cent free of harmful radioactive fallout, such 
as President Eisenhower recently was assured 
by United States technicians could soon be 
made. Dirty bombs are those of the old type 
with their deadly radioactive effects. 

If “dirty” bombs were used in warfare, the 
scientists agreed, large areas would be made 
uninhabitable for extended periods of time 
and additional hundreds of millions would 
die from the delayed effects of radiation 
from local fallout, some in the exposed gen- 
eration from direct radiation and some in 
succeding generations as a result of genetic 
effects. 

Even those countries not directly hit by 
bombs would suffer through global fallout, 
which, under certain conditions, may be of 
such intensity as to cause large-scale genetic 
and other injury, the scientists agreed. 

By that the scientists warned that even 
those who escaped death or mutilation might 
pass on the danger to children yet unborn, 


EFFECTS OF TESTING 

The report said: 

“With regard to the effects of nuclear 
testing we have found that separate calcu- 
lations carried out independently in Great 
Britain, Japan, the United States, and the 
U. S. S. R. have yielded in results in good 
agreement with one another on the amount 
of fallout and on its effects. 

“A principal effect is due to strontium 90. 
If, as some evidence indicates the production 
of leukemia and bone cancer by radiation is 
proportional to the dose, even down to very 
small doses, then we may estimate that the 
tests conducted over the past 6 years will 
be responsible for an increase of about 1 
percent over the natural incidence of leu- 
kemia and bone cancer during the next few 
decades. Over the next 30 years this in- 
crease would amout to about 100,000 addi- 
tional cases of leukemia and bone cancer, 
The correct number may be several times 
larger or smaller. These additional cases 
could however, not be identified among the 
10 million or so normal cases of the same 
diseases. 

A second principal effect of global fallout 
consists of genetic mutations. We estimate 
that these will cause serious injury to about 
as many individuals as those in whom leu- 
kemia or bone cancer will be produced by the 
strontium 90. However, the genetic effects 
from a given amount of fallout, unlike the 
effects of strontium 90 will be scattered over 
many generations. 

The scholars who sounded the warning 
included A. V. Topchiev, of the Soviet Union; 
Hideki Yukawa, of Tokyo University; Prof. 
Chou Pei-yuan, of Peiping University, and 
an array of other famous scientists from the 
United States, Britain, France, and other 
Western nations. 

From their observations on the effects of 
tests thus far and the probable future effects 
of the use of nuclear weapons, the scientists 
declared that if the human race was to be 
preserved war must be abolished and not 
merely regulated by limiting the weapons 
that may be used. 

They saw the greatest peril to mankind in 
the delicate strategic balance now prevailing 
that makes negotiated settlements of even 
secondary questions difficult because every 
solution seems to be to the advantage of one 
or the other disputants. - 

All agreed that the greatest danger before 
the world today was that the United States 
and the Soviet Union might intervene on 
opposite sides and resort to atomic or nuclear 
weapons in a war between two small coun- 
tries. In such a case the scientists agreed 
it would be difficult to limit a local war once 
atomic bombs were used, 
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In the preamble to their statement the 
scientists from both East and West agreed 
that there were two aspects to the inter- 
national problem of this age. One was tech- 
nical and the other political, their statement 
said. 

They could discuss with authority, they 
said, only the scientific and technical im- 
plications of atomic energy. At the same 
time they noted that they must take into 
account the political problems which are 
the background to international negotia- 
tions. 

The time had come, the statement said, for 
scientists to consider the implications of 
their own work. Their views on politics, 
they said, were as diverse as those of other 
men, This made it extremely difficult for 
them to reach agreement on such contro- 
versial matters as the political and strategic 
problems of the nuclear age. Nevertheless, 
their meeting here under the most informal 
circumstances, free of the responsibility of 
speaking for their governments, had made it 
possible to define the areas of disagreement 
and agreement and reach an understanding 
of each other's opposing opinions. 

The meeting, inspired by Bertrand Russell, 
Britain’s 85-year-old philosopher, and made 
possible by Mr. Eaton, is to be followed by 
others on an even broader base. This open- 
ing session ended with a dinner last night at 
which representatives of the 10 countries 
toasted the host and each other in the 
warmest terms, each spokesman pledging 
himself to work for the cause of peace. 


THE ATTENDING SCIENTISTS 


Those participating in the conference 
were: 

Prof. M. L. Oliphant, physicist, director 
of the Post-Graduate Research School of 
Physical Sciences at the National University 
of Australia; Dr. H. Thirring, professor of 
physics, University of Vienna; Dr. Brock Chis- 
holm, of Victoria, British Columbia, and 
former Director-General of the United Na- 
tions World Health Organization; Prof. John 
Stuart Foster, professor of physics at McGill 
University, Montreal; Prof. Chou Pei-yuan, 
vice director of Peiping University; Dr. E. H. 
S. Burhop, physicist, University College, Lon- 
don; Prof. C. F. Powell, of the H. H. Wills 
Physical Laboratory at Bristol, England, No- 
bel Prize winner in physics; Prof. J. Rotblat, 
professor of physics, University of London 
and executive vice president of Atomic 
Scientists Association; Prof. A. M. B. Lacas- 
sagne, L'Institut du Radium, Paris; Prof. S. 
Tomonaga, department of physics, Tokyo 
University. Prof. Hideki Yukawa, director of 
the Research Institute for Fundamental 
Physics, Tokyo University, a Nobel Prize win- 
ner in physics; Prof. H. Ogawa of Tokyo Uni- 
versity: Prof. Marian Danysz, of the Univer- 
sity of Warsaw; A. M. Kuzin, of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences; D. F. Skobeltsyn of the 
National Academy of the Soviet Union and 
director of T. N. Lebedev, Institute of Phys- 
ics, Moscow; A. V. Topchiev, head of the In- 
stitute of Silicates of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences; Prof. Paul Doty, department of 
chemistry, Harvard University; Prof. H. J. 
Muller, professor of zoology at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Nobel Laureate in medical physiology; 
Prof. Eugene Rabinowitch, research profes- 
sor, University of Illinois; Prof. Walter Selove, 
department of physics, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Prof. Leo Szilard, physicist, collab- 
orator with Enrico Fermi in setting up chain 
reaction at University of Chicago where he is 
now professor of physics; Prof. Victor Weis- 
kopf, Prof. David F. Cavers, associate dean at 
Harvard Law School. 


RECESS UNTIL 11:30 A. M. 
TOMORROW 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is no other business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
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with the order previously entered, that 
the Senate now stand in recess until 
11:30 a. m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 21 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, July 16, 1957, at 11:30 a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Jury 15, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, may we 
enter upon this new week acknowledging 
gladly and gratefully our complete de- 
pendence upon Thy leading. 

We are encouraged and sustained by 
the many gracious promises in Thy Holy 
Word that where Thou dost guide Thou 
wilt provide. 

Inspire us in our moments of prayer 
with a reassuring sense of Thy great- 
ness and goodness, 

Grant that we may interpret the 
meaning of life in terms of service and 
always be the loyal champions of every 
noble and righteous cause. 

May the close of each day be marked 
by some added measure of accomplish- 
ment in giving hope and help to strug- 
gling humanity. 

Hear us in His name who went about 
doing good. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, July 12, 1957, was read and 
approved, 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the calendar, 


MEAT PROMOTION PROGRAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7244) 
amending the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, 1921, to permit deductions for a 
self-help meat promotion program. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WEAVER, Mr. BYRNES of Wis- 
consin, and Mr. MARSHALL objected. 


AMENDING LEGISLATIVE REOR- 
GANIZATION ACT OF 1946 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6900) 
to amend section 206 of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, so 
as to enable the Comptroller General 
more effectively to assist the Appropria- 
tions Committees in considering the 
budget. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BOW, Mr. BROWN of Ohio, and 
Mr. FORD objected. 


IMPROVED METHODS OF STATING 
BUDGET ESTIMATES 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8002) 

to provide for improved methods of 
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stating budget estimates and estimates 
for deficiency and supplemental appro- 
priations. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. FORD, Mr. TABER, and Mr, 
HORAN objected. 


PEANUTS FOR BOILING 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6570) 
to amend the peanut marketing quota 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, and for 
other purposes, 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: ` 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 359 (c) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended (7 U. S. C. 1359 (c) ), be amended 
to read as follows: 

“(c) The word ‘peanuts’ for the purposes 
of this act shall mean all peanuts produced, 
exciuding any peanuts which it is established 
by the producer or otherwise, in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary, were not 
picked or threshed either before or after 
marketing from the farm, or were marketed 
by the producer before drying or removal 
of moisture from such peanuts either by 
natural or artificial means for consumption 
exclusively as boiled peanuts. Any producer 
who establishes to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary, in accordance with regulations 
issued by the Secretary, that any peanuts 
marketed by such producer of the 1954, 1955, 
or 1956 crop were marketed by the producer 
before drying or removal of moisture from 
such peanuts either by natural or artificial 
means for consumption exclusively as boiled 
peanuts shall be relieved from any liability 
for penalties under this section in connec- 
tion with the marketing of such peanuts, 
and if such producer has paid the penalty 
under this section in connection with the 
marketing of such peanuts he shall be en- 
titled to a refund of such penalties. There 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated sums 
as are necessary for the payment of the re- 
funds provided for herein, and in addition 
sums collected as peanut marketing quota 
penalties under this section which are on 
special deposit for refund of excess collec- 
tions may be used to make the refunds 
provided for herein.” 

This amendment shall be effective for 
the 1957 and subsequent crops of peanuts. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, beginning with the word “any” on 
line 3, strike out all of the language to and 
including the word “herein” on line 20. 

Page 2, lines 21 and 22, strike out “and 
subsequent” and insert a comma and “1958, 
and 1959.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE CIVIL WAR 

The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 253) to establish a commission to 
commemorate the 100th anniversary of 
the Civil War, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 
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Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, a Member of this 
body came to me in the early part of last 
week and asked me specifically that the 
bill be passed over primarily because he 
is going to be out of town today. On his 
behalf, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


LAND TO CAPE FLATTERY SCHOOL 
DISTRICT, WASHINGTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 993) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
land by the United States to the Cape 
Flattery School District in the State of 
Washington. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
convey by quitclaim deed to the Cape Flat- 
tery School District, Clallam County School 
District No. 401, State of Washington, all the 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
and the Makah Indian Tribe in and to the 
following-described land: Lot 1, block 36, vil- 
lage of Neah Bay, Wash.; lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14, in block 41, 
village of Neah Bay, and lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, and 9, block 50, village of Neah Bay 
and that portion of Seventh Street lying 
between blocks 41 and 50, village of Neah Bay 
plus that portion of Sixth Street, lying be- 
tween lot 1, block 36, and lot.1, block 41, 
village of Neah Bay, containing 5.56 acres, 
plus the land in Makah allotment No. 80 
described as the southeast quarter of the 
northwest quarter of the northeast quarter 
of section 15, township 33 north, range 15 
west, Willamette meridian, containing 10 
acres. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 9, change the period to a colon 
and add the following: “Provided, That such 
conveyance shall not take place until the 
Cape Flattery School District, Clallam County 
School District No. 401, State of Washington, 
shall have conveyed by quit claim deed to 
the United States, in trust for the Makah 
Indian Tribe, all right, title, and interest of 
the Cape Flattery School District, Clallam 
County School District No. 401, State of 
Washington, in the following described land: 
Lot 4, section 16, tewnship 32 north, range 
15 west, Willamette meridian. Clallam 
County, Wash., containing 13.60 acres lying 
west of the Suez River and adjoining the 
south boundary of the Makah Indian Reser- 
vation: And provided further, That in the 
event the Clallam County School District has 
no further use for the land transferred by 
the Makah Tribe it shall revert to tribal trust 
status.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MODIFYING SECTION 3 OF THE ACT 
OF JUNE 30, 1945 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6521) 


to repeal section 3 of the act of June 30, 
1945 (59 Stat. 265). 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of the 
act of June 30, 1945 (59 Stat. 265), is hereby 
repealed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “Not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 3 of 
the act of June 30, 1945 (59 Stat. 265), the 
Secretary of the Interior is directed to dis- 
burse the sums due to the heirs or devisees 
of deceased claimants who have been identi- 
fied on or before June 30, 1957.” 


A The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title of the bill was amended so 
as to read: A bill to modify section 3 of 
the act of June 30, 1945 (59 Stat. 265). 

> motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REIMBURSE OWNERS OF LANDS FOR 
MOVING EXPENSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6940) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to reimburse owners of lands acquired 
under the Federal reclamation laws for 
their moving expenses, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to make an inquiry of the 
author of the bill or some member of 
the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
8 the bill be passed over without prej- 
udice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the requesi of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


TRANSFER OF ARCHIVES AND 
RECORDS TO PUERTO RICO 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 275) transferring to the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico certain archives 
and records in possession of the Na- 
tional Archives. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Whereas the last paragraph of article VIII 
of the Treaty of Paris of 1898, between the 
Crown of Spain and the United States stated 
that In the aforesaid relinquishment or 
cession, as the case may be, are also included 
such rights as the Crown of Spain and its 
authorities possess in respect of the official 
archives and records, executive as well as 
judicial, in the islands above referred to, 
which relate to said islands or the rights 
and property of their inhabitants.. Such 
archives and records shall be carefully pre- 
served, and private persons shall without dis- 
tinction have the right to require, in accord- 
ance with law, authenticated copies of the 
contracts, wills, and other instruments form- 
ing part of notarial protocols or files, or 
which may be contained in the executive or 
judicial archives, be the latter in Spain or 
in the islands aforesaid”; and 

Whereas a considerable number of docu- 
ments which relate to Puerto Rico and its 
inhabitants are now housed in the National 
Archives; and 

Whereas with the creation of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, it is fitting that 
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such documents be now placed in the cus- 
tody of the government of the said Com- 
monwealth: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That the official archives 
and records, executive and judicial, of the 
former Spanish authorities in Puerto Rico, 
now deposited with the National Archives of 
the United States, including those relating 
to right and properties of the inhabitants 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, shall 
be transferred to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico at its own expense: Provided, 
That the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico (1) 
agrees to accept and carry out the obliga- 
tions of the last paragraph of article VIII 
of the Treaty of Paris aforesaid, and (2) 
makes provisions for the safekeeping, repair, 
and preservation of such archives and rec- 
ords in fireproof, air-conditioned storage 
space under professional archival direction: 
Provided further, That the Administrator of 


General Services shall determine that the 


conditions imposed by (1) and (2) above 
have been met prior to his release of such 
archives and records for transfer to the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS PIGEON RIVER, 
MINN. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1361) to 
revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act authorizing the department of high- 
ways of the State of Minnesota to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Pigeon River.“ 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the act approved 
May 29, 1945, authorizing the department 
of highways of the State of Minnesota to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Pigeon River so far as the United States 
has jurisdiction over the waters of such 
river, at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation below High Falls on said Pigeon 
River, is hereby revived and reenacted. This 
act shall be null and void unless the actual 
construction of the bridge herein referred to 
is commenced within 4 years and completed 
within 6 years from the date of enactment 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ENLISTMENT OF ALIENS IN THE 
REGULAR ARMY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2420) to 
extend the authority for the enlistment 
of aliens in the Regular Army, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act of June 30, 1950, as amended (69 Stat. 
297), is further amended by striking out 
the words “until June 30, 1957,“ and insert- 
ing in place thereof the words “before July 
1, 1959.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3253 (c), title 10, United 
States Code, does not apply to enlistments 
made under the act of June 30, 1950, as 
amended (69 Stat. 297), on and after the 
date of enactment of this act and before 
July 1, 1959. 

Src. 3. Enlistments made under the act 
of June 30, 1950, as amended (69 Stat. 297), 
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after June 30, 1955, and before the date of 
enactment of this act are considered to have 
been made under a suspension of (1) that 
portion of section 2 of the act of August 1, 
1894 (28 Stat. 216), as amended, which read: 
“In time of peace no person who is not a 
citizen of the United States or who has not 
made legal declaration of his intention to 
become a citizen of the United States, shall 
be enlisted for the first enlistment in the 
Army.” or (2) section 3253 (c) of title 10, 
United States Code, as the case may be. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING NAVY RATION STATUTE 
TO PROVIDE FOR SERVING OLEO- 
MARGARINE OR MARGARINE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 912) 
to amend the Navy ration statute so as 
to provide for the serving of oleomar- 
garine or margarine. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 


There was no objection. 


AMENDING SECTIONS 102, 301, AND 
302 OF THE SERVICEMEN’S AND 
VETERANS’ SURVIVOR BENEFITS 
ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5382) 
to amend section 301 of the Servicemen’s 
and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act to 
provide for expeditious payment of the 
death gratuity by the military depart- 
ments. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) subsection 
(a) of section 301 of the Servicemen’s and 
Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act is amended 
by striking out “immediately” and insert- 
ing “, in accordance with subsection (c),”. 

(b) Such section 301 is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(c) If any of the survivors of a deceased 
member of a uniformed service were living 
with him at or in the vicinity of his duty 
station at the time of his death, the amount 
to which each survivor is entitled under this 
section shall be paid to him immediately. 
In all other cases, the amount to which a 
survivor is entitled under this section shall 
be paid to him as expeditiously as possible.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: That sec- 
tions 101 (10) (A) and 102 (11) (D) of the 
Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits 
~ Act are each amended by inserting ‘507,’ 
immediately after ‘201 (f).’ 

“Sec. 2. The amendments made by this act 
shall take effect as of January 1, 1957, but 
shall govern payments under title II of the 
Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits 
Act only for periods after the last day of 
the first month which begins after the date 
of the enactment of this act. 

“Sec. 3. Section 301 (a) of the Service- 
men's and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act is 
amended by striking out the word ‘imme- 
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diately’ and inserting the words ‘in accord- 
ance with section 302“ in place thereof. 

“Sec. 4. Section 302 of the Servicemen’s 
and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“‘Sec. 302. In order that the payments 
under section 301 may be made immediately 
to the survivors of a deceased member of a 
uniformed service who were living with him 
at or in the vicinity of his duty station at 
the time of his death, the Secretary con- 
cerned (1) shall authorize the commanding 
officers of military or naval commands, in- 
stallations, or districts to determine the 
eligibility of such survivors and (2) shall 
authorize the disbursing or certifying officer 
of each such command, installation, or dis- 
trict to make immediate payment to the 
survivors so determined or certify the pay- 
ments due such survivors, as appropriate, 
In all other cases the amount to which a 
survivor is entitled under section 301 shall 
be paid as expeditiously as possible.’” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as fol- 
lows: “A bill to amend sections 102, 301, 
and 302 of the Servicemen’s and Vet- 
erans’ Survivor Benefits Act.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ERECTION OF SUITABLE MARKERS 
AT FORT MYER, VA., TO COMMEM- 
ORATE EARLY AIRPLANE FLIGHTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6078) 
to provide for the erection of suitable 
markers at Fort Myer, Va., to commem- 
orate the first flight of an airplane on 
an Army installation, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army shall provide for the erection of a 
suitable marker at Fort Myer, Va., to com- 
memorate the first flight of an airplane on 
an Army installation, which occurred on Sep- 
tember 3, 1908, when Wilbur and Orville 
Wright demonstrated their flying machine” 
for possible purchase by the Army. Such 
marker shall be unveiled with appropriate 
military ceremonies on September 3, 1958, 
the 50th anniversary of such flight. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Army shall 
also provide for the erection of a suitable 
bronze plaque at Fort Myer, Va., to mark the 
approximate site of the first crash of an air- 
plane on an Army installation, which oc- 
curred on September 17, 1908. As a result 
of such crash Lt. Thomas E. Selfridge subse- 
quently lost his life and became the first 
Army officer to pay the supreme sacrifice in 
an effort to aid man’s endeavor to fly. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, TO AUTHORIZE A 
REGISTRAR AT THE UNITED 
STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7140) 

to amend title 10, United States Code, 

to authorize a registrar at the United 

States Military Academy, and for other 

purposes, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wonder if some member of the com- 
mittee can tell me what the situation is 
at the other Military Academies, such 
as the Naval Academy, the Air Academy, 
and the Merchant Marine Academy? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
will be happy to tell the gentleman. 
The situation at the Naval Academy is 
that they do not have a permanent pro- 
fessor as registrar. The Military Acad- 
emy does have a permanent officer. The 
Naval Academy also has a civilian regis- 
trar. I might also say to the gentleman 
that the Merchant Marine Academy has 
only a civilian who acts as registrar. The 
Coast Guard Academy has an officer who 
is assigned to those duties only tem- 
porarily. It is not a continuous propo- 
sition. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. It occurs 
to me that the functions of a registrar 
and other administrative activities of the 
Academies are not tied up with the mili- 
tary functions as such of the different 
services. I am wondering why an effort 
is not made to bring uniformity into the 
system of operating our Academies, at 
least from the business standpoint. I 
notice this bill relates specifically to the 
Academy at West Point and I am won- 
dering whether the gentlewoman would 
not agree that there might be some rea- 
son for looking into this particular func- 
tion as far as all of the Academies are 
concerned and putting them on an equal 
basis? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I agree with the 
gentleman, but that would take time. 
In the meantime the registrar at the 
Military Academy is definitely there per- 
manently and he should be treated as the 
other professors at the Academies. For 
that reason this was introduced spe- 
cifically for him. I agree uniformity 
would be desirable if it could be obtained 
for all services. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I concur 
with the gentlewoman that this is an ad- 
visable procedure for the Army. I will 
not object to present consideration of the 
bill, but I do raise the point that it 
might be advisable to look into the sit- 
uation at all of the Academies and see if 
we cannot get some uniformity of treat- 
ment in them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title 10, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 3075 (b) (2) is amended by 
inserting the word “registrar,” after the word 
“professors.” 

(2) Section 3204 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 3204. Regular Army: commissioned officers 
on active list 

“The authorized strength of the 


Army in commissioned officers on the active 
list is the sum o 

“(1) the numbers authorized by sections 
3205, 3206, and 3207 of this title; 

“(2) the number of permanent professors 
of the United States Military Academy au- 
thorized by section 4331 of this title and the 
registrar thereof; and 
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3) the numbers in designated categories 
specifically authorized by law as additional 
numbers.” 

(3) Section 3205 (3) is amended by insert- 
ing the words “and the registrar” after the 
word “professors.” 

(4) Section 3283 (a) is amended by insert- 
ing the words “or register” after the word 
“professors.” 

(5) Section 3296 (a) is amended by insert- 
ing the words “and the registrar” after the 
word “professors.” 

(6) Section 3883 is amended by inserting 
the words “or the registrar” after the word 
“professor.” 

(7) Section 3886 is amended by inserting 
the words “and the registrar” after the word 
“professor.” 

(8) Section 4331 (a) is amended— 

(A) by redesignating clauses (8) and (9) as 
clauses “(9)” and “(10)", respectively; and 

(B) by inserting the following new clause 
after clause (7): 

“(8) aregistrar;”. 

(9) Section 4333 is amended— 

(A) by redesignating subsection (c) there- 
of as subsection “(e)”; and 

(B) by inserting the following new sub- 
sections after subsection (b): 

„(e) The registrar of the Academy shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
shall perform such duties as the Superintend- 
ent of the Academy may prescribe with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Army. 

“(d) Any officer of the Regular Army in a 
regular or temporary grade above captain 
may be detailed to perform the duties of reg- 
istrar without being appointed as registrar. 
Such a detail does not affect his position on 
the applicable promotion list.” 

(10) Section 4334 (d) is amended by in- 
serting the words “and the registrar” after 
the word “professors.” 

(11) Section 4336 is amended— 

(A) by inserting the designation “(a)” 
before the words “A permanent professor of 
the Academy”; 

(B) by adding the following new subsec- 
tions at the end thereof: 

“(b) A person appointed as registrar of 
the Academy has the regular grade of lieuten- 
ant colonel, and, after he has served 6 years 
as registrar, has the regular grade of colonel. 
However, a person appointed from the Regu- 
lar Army has the regular grade of colonel 
after the date when he completes 6 years 
of service as registrar, or after the date when 
a promotion-list officer, junior to him on the 
promotion list on which his name was car- 
ried before his appointment as registrar, is 
promoted to the regular grade of colonel, 
whichever is earlier. 

“(c) Unless he is serving in a higher grade, 
an officer detailed to perform the duties of 
registrar has, while performing those duties, 
the temporary grade of lieutenant colonel 
and, after performing those duties for a pe- 
riod of 6 years, has the temporary grade of 
colonel.”; and 

(C) by amending the catchline to read as 
follows: 

“§ 4336. Permanent professors; registrar.” 


(12) The analysis of chapter 403 is amend- 
ed by striking out the following item: 
“4336. Permanent professors.” 
and inserting the following item in place 
thereof: 

“§$ 4336, Permanent professors; registrar.” 

Sec. 2. No increase in pay or allowances 
accrues by reason of the enactment of this 
act for service performed before this act takes 
effect. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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AUTHORIZING CERTAIN PERSONS 
TO WEAR THE UNIFORM OF A RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING 
CORPS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7696) 
to authorize certain persons to wear the 
uniform of a Reserve officers’ training 
corps. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, will some 
member of the committee explain the 
bill? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
was introduced by the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Brooks] who is unavoid- 
ably absent today. The purpose of the 
bill is to authorize certain persons to 
wear the ROTC uniform. The military 
service has had requests from colleges, 
that have students enrolled in the ROTC 
program who cannot be commissioned 
in our Armed Forces, for authority to 
allow these students to wear the ROTC 
uniform. This includes persons with 
disabilities and other disqualifications 
and, in addition, certain foreign stu- 
dents. These students train with the 
ROTC and, at the present time, are not 
authorized under the law to wear the 
ROTC uniform. The bill would simply 
authorize these students to wear the 
uniform of the ROTC, of which they are 
members. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is this designed to 
take care of foreign students? 

Mr. VINSON. Of course, some for- 
eign students attend the universities. 
They have been permitted to enroll in 
ROTC courses but they cannot wear the 
ROTC uniform, and this bill is merely to 
permit that authorization. But, that is 
not the sole purpose of the bill. Of 
course not. This bill also authorizes 
students who, because of physical dis- 
qualifications are not entitled to com- 
missions, to wear the uniform. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, these foreign 
students would never become members 
of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. VINSON. There are many, in- 
cluding the foreign students, who will 
take the ROTC course but who will never 
be commissioned. But, nevertheless, 
while they are taking the course, it is 
believed that they should be entitled to 
wear the uniform. And, it does not cost 
the Government anything. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question, There are American 
students in foreign universities. Are 
they in training in foreign military units, 
and are they permitted to wear the for- 
eign uniforms? 

Mr. VINSON. For instance, take the 
example of a boy from England who goes 
to school here. He is permitted to 
enroll in the ROTC course, along with 
American boys, in the same organiza- 
tion. While he is a student in the ROTC 
this bill will permit him to wear the 
ROTC uniform. That is all it does. 

Mr. GROSS. What do you mean, it 
does not cost anything? Does it not 
cost the price of the uniform? 

Mr. VINSON. No; not at all. 

Mr. GROSS. Who pays for it? 
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1 Mr. VINSON. The student pays for 

Mr. GROSS. As long as they pay for 
it, I withdraw my reservation of ob- 
jection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, do 
they wear the uniform after they com- 
plete their course here and go back 
home? 

Mr. VINSON. Of course not. He 
cannot wear the uniform as an ROTC 
student after he leaves the college. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. There is nothing in 
the bill that limits him? 

Mr. VINSON. The only time he can 
wear it is when he is a student, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does the bill so 
state? 

Mr. VINSON. It is not necessary to 
state it. The law does not permit any- 
one to wear the ROTC uniform unless 
he is actually in the ROTC program, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa, 

Mr. GROSS. What happens to the 
uniform? Does the foreign student take 
it with him back to his homeland and 
wear it back there? 

Mr. VINSON. Of course, he might 
wear it, I do not know how we could 
prevent that, but he could not wear it 
as if he were an ROTC student. He 
could probably wear part of it, such as 
the trousers or the jacket without in- 
signia, but he cannot wear the uniform 
if he is not in the ROTC. 

Mr. GROSS. But why let him take it 
home? 

Mr. VINSON. Of course he can take 
it home. After all, he will purchase it 
with his own funds. 

Mr. GROSS. And he can wear it in 
his homeland. 

Mr. VINSON. He would have to take 
the insignia off of it, because he would 
not be entitled to wear anything to indi- 
cate that he isan ROTC student after he 
is ne longer participating with an ROTC 
unit. 

Mr.GROSS. The next thing we know 
we will have to outfit the Air Force, the 
Army, and the Navy with brandnew uni- 
forms at a huge bill of expense because 
they are being worn all over the world 
by foreigners. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, unless 
there is something which limits the time 
to wearing it while they are students 
here, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


AUTHORIZING TRAILER ALLOW- 
ANCES TO DEPENDENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7912) 
to authorize, in case of the death of a 
member of the uniformed services, cer- 
tain transportation expenses for his de- 
pendents. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the 10th sentence 
of the last proviso of section 303 (c) of the 
Career Compensation Act, as amended (37 
U. S. C. 253 (e)), is further amended— 

(1) by inserting immediately after the 
words “who transports” the words “or in the 
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case of his death his dependents who trans- 
port”; and 

(2) by inserting immediately after the 
‘words “whichever he” the words “or they.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMEND CAREER COMPENSATION 
ACT OF 1949 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7914) 
to amend the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949 to provide incentive pay for hu- 
man test subjects. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 204 (a) 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended (37 U. S. C. 235 (a)), is further 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the word “and” at the 
end of clause (11); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
clause (12) and inserting “; and” in lieu 
thereof; and 

(3) by adding the following clause: “(13) 
duty as human test subjects in thermal stress 


204 of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended (37 
U. S. C. 235 (c)), is further amended by 
striking out “(12)” and inserting (13) “ in 
lieu thereof. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ESTABLISHING THE OFFICE OF THE 
DEPUTY JUDGE ADVOCATE GEN- 
ERAL OF THE NAVY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8121) 
to establish the Office of the Deputy 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, may I ask 
some member of the committee if this 
promotes another captain to admiral. 

Mr. VINSON. No; this does not create 
any more officers at all. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. ‘Then, why do we 
need this? 

Mr. VINSON. Let me tell the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
the objective of the bill and why it is 
necessary. The purpose of this bill is 
to establish the Office of Deputy Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy. The offi- 
cer designated as Deputy Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy under the proposed 
legislation will be entitled to the pay and 
allowances of a rear admiral of the lower 
half. The officer designated as Deputy 
Judge Advocate General will be ap- 
pointed for a term of not more than 3 
years and may not be reappointed except 
that his term may be extended for a total 
of 3 years if his original appointment was 
less than 3 years. The Deputy Judge 
Advocate General so appointed must be 
appointed from among officers of the 
Navy designated for special duty in law, 
or officers of the Marine Corps who are 
members of the bar of a Federal court or 
the highest court of a State or Territory, 
who have had at least 8 years of experi- 
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ence in legal duties as commissioned 
officers. The present law provides for 
an Assistant Judge Advocate General 
at the highest pay of the rank of cap- 
tain. The proposed legislation will give 
the Navy closer parity with the other 
services. There are only two flag officers 
who are law specialists today in the Navy. 
The proposed legislation will assure the 
creation of one more flag rank billet. 
The Army has 5 general officers, the Air 
Force has 5 general officers utilized as 
law specialists. The responsibility of the 
Deputy Judge Advocate General justifies 
the billet of rear admiral of the lower 
half. 

That is all the bill does. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The gentleman 
says the Army has 5 and the Air Force 
has 5. How many does the Navy have? 

Mr. VINSON. The Navy only has one 
legal specialist and the Judge Advocate 
General. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wonder if this bill also 
requires that the principal Judge Advo- 
cate of the Navy be a member of the bar? 

Mr. VINSON. That is the law today. 

Mr. FORD. I regret to differ with the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, but within the 
last 2 or 3 years the person who was 
Judge Advocate of the Navy was not a 
member of the bar. 

Mr. VINSON. Under the law today 
and since 1950 a judge advocate must 
be a lawyer and must have at least 8 
years of legal experience. 

Mr. FORD. Can the distinguished 
chairman of the committee tell me when 
the law was changed in that regard, be- 
cause prior to the last year or two as I 
understand that was not the case? 
Again I say I believe a recent Judge Ad- 
vocate of the Navy was not a member of 
the bar. 

Mr. VINSON. In the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice it was specifically pro- 
vided that the Judge Advocate General 
must be a lawyer. In years gone by, I 
grant what the gentleman says was cor- 
rect, but since 1950 every Judge Advo- 
cate General has had to be a lawyer ad- 
mitted to practice, and must have at 
least 8 years of law experience. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman has not 
answered my question. I asked the 
gentleman whether the law today re- 
quired that the Judge Advocate General 
of the Navy be an admitted member of 
the bar. 

Mr. VINSON. The law requires the 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy to 
be a member of the bar. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice until that point 
is specifically cleared up. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection, 


AMENDING NORTH PACIFIC FISH- 
ERIES ACT OF 1954 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7974) 


to amend the North Pacific Fisheries Act 
of 1954. 


July 15 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill, S. 2212, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? £ 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the North Pacific 
Fisheries Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 698) is amend- 
ed as follows: 

In section 12 strike out the words “con- 
tiguous to the territorial waters of Alaska” 
and substitute therefor the words “north of 
the parallel of north latitude of 48 degrees 
and 30 minutes: And provided further, That 
no such regulations shall apply in the con- 
vention area south of the 49th parallel of 
north latitude with respect to sockeye salmon 
Oncorhynchus nerka) or pink salmon 
(Oncorhynchus gorbuscha) .” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


A similar House bill (H. R. 7974) was 
laid on the table, 


NORTH HALF OF SECTION 33, TOWN- 
SHIP 28 SOUTH, RANGE 56 EAST, 
COPPER RIVER MERIDIAN, ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6562) 
relating to the north half of section 33, 
township 28 south, range 56 east, Copper 
River meridian, Alaska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the withdrawal 
and reservation of the north half, section 33, 
township 28 south, range 56 east, Copper 
River meridian, near Klukwan, Alaska, by an 
order of the Secretary of the Interlor dated 
April 27, 1943, for school, health, and other 
purposes, under the provisions of the act of 
May 31, 1938 (52 Stat. 593), is hereby 
revoked, 

Sec.2, The reservation established by 
Executive Order No. 1764, dated April 21, 1913, 
and amended as to the boundaries thereof by 
Executive Order No. 3673, dated May 15, 1922, 
for the use of the natives of Alaska residing 
near the village of Klukwan, is hereby en- 
larged to include the north half of said 
section 33. 

Sec. 3. Said reservation, as so enlarged, may 
be leased for mining and other industrial or 
business purposes by Chilkat Indian Village 
organized under the provisions of the act of 
June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), as amended by 
the act of May 1, 1936 (49 Stat. 1250), with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
on such terms and for such periods of time 
as are approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That until otherwise provided by Congress, 
lands within any reservation in Alaska estab- 
lished for the use of Indians, Eskimos, or 
Aleuts may be leased by such Indians, Eski- 
mos, or Aleuts, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, in accordance with 
the provisions of the act of May 11, 1938 (52 
Stat. 347), as amended or supplemented, and 
the act of August 9, 1955 (69 Stat. 3 
amended or supplemented: Provided, 
leases for mining purposes may be for —— 
term of years as may be deemed advisable 
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by the Secretary of the Interior, may include 
provisions for the suspension of operations 
during and after the primary term of the 
lease with the approval of the Secretary when 
economic conditions warrant such action, 
and may provide for development and opera- 
tion under unit plans approved by the 
Secretary. 

“Sec, 2. Public lands in Alaska that are 
withdrawn and reserved for school, health, 
or other purposes related to the administra- 
tion of Indian affairs may be leased for min- 
ing purposes in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the act of August 7, 1947 (61 Stat. 
913), as amended or supplemented. 

“Sec. 3. The withdrawal of the north half, 
section 33, township 28 south, range 56 east, 
Copper River meridian, near Klukwan, Alas- 
ka, by an order of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, dated April 27, 1943, for school, health, 
and other purposes, under the provisions of 
the act of May 31, 1938 (52 Stat. 593), is 
hereby revoked, and such land is added to 
and made a part of the reservation that was 
established by Executive Order Numbered 
1764, dated April 21, 1913, and amended as to 
the boundaries thereof by Executive Order 
Numbered 3673, dated May 15, 1922, for the 
use of the natives of Alaska residing near 
the Village of Klukwan.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to clarify the law relating to 
leasing of lands within Indian reserva- 
tions in Alaska, and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LEASING OF OIL AND GAS DEPOSITS 
IN ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8054) 
to provide for the leasing of oil and 
gas deposits in lands beneath inland 
navigable waters in the Territory of 
Alaska. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HESELTON. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, may we have an 
explanation of this bill, particularly of 
section 6, containing the limitation of 
640 acres on any single lease under any 
single body of inland navigable waters? 

Mr, BARTLETT. That is in conform- 
ity with existing law. This would en- 
able the Secretary of the Interior to lease 
lands under upland lakes, rivers, and in 
certain restricted instances on tidal 
waters, under conditions carefully spelled 
out and with acreages limited so that one 
individual would not get excessive acre- 
age in any case. 

Mr. HESELTON. What I should like 
to have clearly in the Recorp is why the 
limitation is placed at 640 acres of land 
beneath any single body of navigable 
waters. Is that in conformity with ex- 
isting law in similar circumstances, or 
is it something that comes to us first in 
this bill? 

Mr. BARTLETT. No; it does not come 
to us first in this bill. It is in accord- 
ance with existing law and for that rea- 
son was inserted in this bill to conform 
with the practice and the law now in 
effect. 

Mr. HESELTON. Can the gentleman 
cite what existing law contains that lim- 
itation? 
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Mr. BARTLETT. No; I cannot give 
the gentleman that reference at this 
time, but I am assured that that is the 
case. 

Mr. HESELTON. While I have no 
doubt whatever that the gentleman is 
stating the facts, I think it is of great 
importance that we should have some in- 
formation as to how that limitation was 
adopted, particularly in terms of leases 
that have been granted by the Depart- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice so that we may have 
that information. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, may I say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that the 
land that is involved here is in very un- 
usual circumstances. At the present 
time no one can lease it. Unless this 
bill is passed, no company can go up and 
lease it. The Federal Government has 
no right whatsoever under the existing 
law to lease land in Alaska under navi- 
gable streams. There is no right in the 
Territory of Alaska to lease this. This 
is the same limitation of 640 acres which 
was included when similar legislation 
was considered with respect to the 17 
public-lands States. That is the reason 
it was included in this bill. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I find 
nothing in the committee report to ex- 
plain this or spell it out. I should like 
to see that the Recorp is clear. There- 
fore I renew my request. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. As I understand the 
general law as far as public lands of the 
United States are concerned, anyone can 
lease up to not to exceed 2,560 acres. 
This is a special case for these particular 
lands in Alaska, and it is one-fourth of 
what the authority is in the United 
States. 

Mr. HESELTON. If it is true that the 
general law is something like 4 or 5 times 
the acreage involved here, I think this 
limitation still ought to be spelled out. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I renew my 
request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice? 

There was no objection. 


SHELBY COUNTY, TEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2136) 
to amend section 124 (c) of title 28 of the 
United States Code so as to transfer 
Shelby County from the Beaumont to the 
Tyler division of the eastern district of 
Texas. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 
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NATIONAL SAFE BOATING WEEK 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 378) designating the week begin- 
ning June 30, 1957, as National Safe 
Boating Week. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Whereas the United States Coast Guard 
and the Coast Guard Auxiliary have declared 
the week of June 30 through July 6 as Na- 
tional Safe Boating Week; and 

Whereas boating has become the No. 1 
family recreational activity in the country 
today with more and more individuals tak- 
ing to the water each year for relaxation and 
recreation, and 

Whereas the growing popularity of boat- 
ing makes it necessary for every boatman to 
use commonsense and courtesy afloat to keep 
boating one of the safest of all outdoor activ- 
ities, there is a definite need to observe 
safety practices on the water, 

Resolved, etc., That, in order to emphasize 
the effort to keep boating one of the safest of 
outdoor recreational activities in the United 
States, the week beginning June 30, 1957, 
and ending July 6, 1957, both dates inclusive, 
is hereby designated as National Safe Boat- 
ing Week. The President is authorized and 
requested to issue a proclamation urging all 
persons and groups connected with boating 
to join in the observance of such week. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the resolving clause and 
insert “That the President of the United 
States is authorized and requested to pro- 
claim annually the week which includes July 
4 as ‘National Safe Boating Week.“ 


1 The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 

The preamble was amended to read as 
follows: 

Whereas our people in increasing numbers 
are taking part in boating activities on the 
waters of our Nation, with more than 20 
million expected to participate during 1957; 
and 


Whereas safety is essential for the full en- 
joyment of boating; and 

Whereas many lives can be spared and 
injuries and property damage avoided by 
safe boating practices; and 

Whereas it is proper and fitting that na- 
tional attention should be focused on the 
need for safe boating practices: Therefore 
be it. 


The joint resolution was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A joint resolution to authorize the Pres- 
ident to proclaim annually the week 
which includes July 4 as ‘National Safe 
Boating Week.“ 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, as na- 
tional commander of the Coast Guard 
League and also as an avid and active 
boat owner, I am very happy to support 
House Joint Resolution 378 proclaiming 
an annual observance of National Safe 
Boating Week. 
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I am sure it will be of interest to the 
House Members if I spend a moment in 
describing the great developments which 
have taken place in the past few years 
in the field of small boating and recrea- 
tional boat activities. Back in 1947, a 
decade ago, it is reliably estimated there 
were almost 2½ million pleasure craft 
in operation. Within 6 months this 
figure had been more than doubled. And 
in 1956, the total number of recreational 
boats in use in the United States, on 
all waters, approximated six million. 
Statistically this breaks down as follows: 
397,000 motorboats numbered by the 
United States Coast Guard for use on 
Federal waters; 450,000 inboard motor- 
boats; 4,000 inboard cruisers and aux- 
iliary sailboats; 4,545,000 outboard mo- 
tors in use in the United States; 575,000 
sailboats without inboard power. 

It has been estimated in 1956, Mr. 
Speaker, that 28 million persons, or 17 
percent of the total population, accord- 
ing to the most recent Bureau of the 
Census figures, have taken part in recre- 
ational boating, making use of the water- 
Ways more than once or twice during 
1956. The causes for various accidents 
in small boats range from capsizing and 
overloading to overturning in sudden 
squalls and windstorms. From these 
accidents, insurance-company statistics 
indicate that annually some 1,200 lives 
are lost in small-boat accidents and that 
nearly half of these lives are lost dur- 
ing the 3 months of May through July. 
And, even today, we can read in the pa- 
pers almost every weekend about drown- 
ings of boating enthusiasts. Capsizing 
and overturning of small boats are ap- 
pearing in the headlines of our daily 
newspapers with stories of rescues being 
made by the United States Coast Guard 
and other agencies helping with those 
who are victims of these disasters. 

It is my firm belief that the recreation 
of small boating will certainly increase in 
popularity with more and more leisure 
time available to the average working 
person and this resolution before the 
House today is a step in the right direc- 
tion of emphasizing the necessity for 
courtesy and commonsense in the han- 
dling and operation of small boats for 
recreational purposes. I am very happy 
to see this resolution presented in the 
House and wholeheartedly endorse the 
idea as expressed for having a yearly ob- 
servance, to be declared by the President, 
of National Safe Boating Week. 


ESTABLISHING A BOUNDARY BE- 
TWEEN STATES OF OREGON AND 
WASHINGTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7153) 
giving the consent of Congress to a com- 
pact between the State of Oregon and 
the State of Washington establishing a 
boundary between those States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of 
Congress is hereby given to the compact be- 
‘tween the States of Oregon and Washington 
as contained in chapter 94, Oregon laws, 
1957 (senate bill No. 1, 49th legisla- 
tive assembly), and chapter 90, laws of 1957, 
State of Washington (enrolled senate bill 
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No. 38 passed by the 1957 Legislature 
of the State of Washington, and approved by 
the Governor, March 13, 1957) establishing 
a boundary between the States of Oregon 
and Washington from one marine league due 
west of the mouth of the Columbia River 
to the northeasterly point at which the 46th 
parallel of north latitude crosses such river. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

1. Page 1, line 6, after “49th Leg- 
islative Assembly” insert “approved by the 
Governor, April 4, 1957.” 

2. Page 2, line 3, add at the end thereof 
the following section: 

“Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend or re- 
peal this act is expressly reserved.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SUSPEND AND MODIFY EXCESS 
LAND PROVISIONS OF FEDERAL 
RECLAMATION LAWS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4410) 
to suspend and to modify the application 
of the excess land provisions of the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws to lands in the 
East Bench unit of the Missouri River 
Basin project. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill (S. 977) to 
suspend and modify the application of 
the excess land provision of the Federal 
reclamation laws to lands in the East 
Bench unit of the Missouri River Basin 
project, an identical bill, be considered 
in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That except as pro- 
vided in section 2 of this act, the excess land 
provisions of the Federal reclamation laws 
shall not apply to lands in the Beaverhead 
Valley, Mont., lying below the proposed Clark 
Canyon Dam of the East Bench unit of the 
Missouri River Basin project, authorized in 
section 9 (a) of Public Law 534, 78th Con- 
gress, approved December 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 
887), that are irrigated under existing State 
water rights, whether the waters used for 
their irrigation are passed through, regulated 
by, or stored in the Clark Canyon Reservoir 
by the United States. 

Sec. 2. Any lands of the East Bench unit 
which are held in private ownership by a 
person whose holdings of bench lands alone 
or of bench and valley lands combined ex- 
ceed the equivalent of 130 acres of class 1 
land shall, to the extent they exceed that 
acreage, be deemed excess lands. No water 
shall be furnished to such excess lands from, 
through, or by means of East Bench unit 
works unless (1) the owner’s total holdings 
do not exceed 160 irrigable acres or (2) said 
owner shall have executed a valid recordable 
contract with respect to the excess in like 
manner as provided in the third sentence of 
section 46 of the act of May 25, 1926 (44 
Stat. 636, 649, 43 U. S. C., sec. 423e). In 
computing “the equivalent of 130 acres of 
class 1 land” under the first sentence of this 
section, each acre of Class 2 land shall be 
counted as thirteen-fourteenths of an acre 
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if in the valley and as thirteen-sixteenths of 
an acre if on the bench, each acre of class 3 
land shall be counted as thirteen-seven- 
teenths of an acre if in the valley and as 
thirteen-twenty-seconds of an acre if on the 
bench, and each acre of Class 4-P land shall 
be counted as thirteen-forty-fourths of an 
acre, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill, H. R. 4410, was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING BANKRUPTCY ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 106) 
to amend the Bankruptcy Act to author- 
ize courts of bankruptcy to determine the 
dischargeability or nondischargeability 
of provable debts. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (a) of 
section 2 of the Bankruptcy Act, as amended 
(11 U. S. C. 11 (a)), is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“(22) Determine the dischargeability or 
nondischargeability of all provable debts. 
If a case is reopened solely for the purpose 
of determining such dischargeability or non- 
dischargeability, no additional filing fees 
shall be collected.” s 

Sec. 2. That subsection (a) of section 11 of 
the Bankruptcy Act, as amended (11 U. S. C. 
29a), is amended to read as follows: 

(a) A suit which is founded upon a claim 
from which a discharge would be or is 
claimed to be a release, and which is pend- 
ing against a person at the time of the filing 
of a petition by or against him, shall be 
stayed until an adjudication or the dismissal 
of the petition; if such person is adjudged 
bankrupt, such action may be further stayed 
until the question of his discharge and the 
question of the dischargeability or nondis- 
chargeability of the claim are determined by 
the court after a hearing, or by the bank- 
rupt’s filing a waiver of, or having lost, his 
right to a discharge, or, in the case of a cor- 
poration, by its failure to file an application 
for a discharge within the time prescribed 
under this act: Provided, however, That such 
stay shall be vacated by the court if, in a 
proceeding under this act commenced within 
6 years prior to the date of the filing of the 
petition in bankruptcy, such person has been 
granted a discharge, or has had a composi- 
tion confirmed, or has had an arrangement 
by way of composition confirmed, or has had 
a wage earner’s plan by way of composition 
confirmed.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (c) of section 14 (11 
U. S. C. 32c) of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended, is amended by striking the word 
“or” preceding the figure 3 in parentheses 
and by striking all of clause (3). The suc- 
ceeding clauses of subsection (c) are re- 
numbered as follows: Clause (4) is renum- 
bered clause (3), clause (5) is renumbered 
clause (4), clause (6) is renumbered clause 
(5), and clause (7) is renumbered clause (6). 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 8, delete “adjudged bankrupt, 
such action may be further stayed until” 
and substitute “adjudged a bankrupt, any 
action upon a claim from which a discharge 
would be or is claimed to be a release may 
be stayed until.” 

Page 2, line 22, delete “(11 U. S. C. 32c).” 

Page 2, line 28, after the phrase “as 
amended”, insert “(11 U. S. C. 32c).” 
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Add the following new section at the end 
of the bill: 

“Src. 4. Subdivision a of section 17 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, as amended (11 U. S. C. 
35a), is amended to read as follows: 

“a, A discharge in bankruptcy shall release 
a bankrupt from all of his provable debts, 
whether allowable in full or in part, except 
such as (1) are due as a tax levied by the 
United States, or any State, county, district, 
or municipality; (2) are liabilities for ob- 
taining money or property by false pretenses 
or false representations, or for obtaining 
money or property on credit or obtaining an 
extension or renewal of credit in reliance 
upon a materially false statement in writing 
respecting his financial condition made or 
published or caused to be made or published 
in any manner whatsoever with intent to 
defraud, or for willful and malicious injuries 
to the person or property of another, or for 
alimony due or to become due, or for main- 
tenance or support of wife or child, or for 
seduction of an unmarried female, or for 
breach of promise of marriage accompanied 
by seduction, or for criminal conversation; 
(3) have not been duly scheduled in time 
for proof and allowance, with the name of 
the creditor if known to the bankrupt, unless 
such creditor had notice or actual knowl- 
edge of the proceedings in bankruptcy; or 
(4) were created by his fraud, embezzlement, 
misappropriation, or defaleation while act- 
ing as an officer or in any fiduciary capacity; 
or (5) are for wages which have been earned 
within 3 months before the date of com- 
mencement of the proceedings in bankruptcy 
due to workmen, servants, clerks, or travel- 
ing or city salesmen, on salary or commis- 
sion basis, whole or part time, whether or not 
selling exclusively for the bankrupt; or (6) 
are due for moneys of an employee received 
or retained by his employer to secure the 
faithful performance by such employee of 
the terms of a contract of employment.” 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
additional committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FRAZIER as a 
committee amendment: Page 2, line 10, strike 
out the word “further.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING ACT AUTHORIZING CON- 
STRUCTION OF TWO SURVEYING 
SHIPS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2250) to amend 
the act of August 5, 1955, authorizing 
the construction of two surveying ships 
for the Coast and Geodetic Survey, De- 
partment of Commerce, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is this bill presently 
on the Consent Calendar? 

Mr. BONNER. This bill, or a similar 
bill at least, was passed by the House in 
the last session of the Congress. Some 
considerable length of time had elapsed 
since the estimates of costs of construc- 
tion had been made and the price had 
advanced to such an extent that they 
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could not build the ships for the price 
that was in the original bill. This is for 
the purpose of amending it so that they 
can build the ship. The Coast and Geo- 
detie Survey has not built a ship in 30 
years and it is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act of August 5, 1955, chapter 577 (69 Stat. 
537, 538) is amended by deleting the figures 
“$3,700,000” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
figures “$6,793,243” and by striking out “Jan- 
uary 1, 1955” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“April 4, 1957." 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill, H. R. 8192, was 
laid on the table. 


ELIGIBILITY OF WIDOWS FOR 
BENEFITS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill (H. R. 3658) to liberalize cer- 
tain criteria for determining eligibility 
of widows for benefits, with an amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) sections 302, 
432 (d), 434 (c), 486 (c), and 441 (b) of the 
Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 are each 
amended by striking out paragraph (2) and 
inserting in lieu of such paragraph the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(2) for five or more years; or 

“(3) for any period of time if a child was 
born of the marriage.” 

(d) Section 443 of such act is amended 
by striking out subsection (b) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) No pension shall be paid to a widow 
of a veteran under this section unless she 
was married to him— 

“(1) before January 1, 1957, in the case of 
a widow of a veteran of World War H. or 
before February 1, 1965, in the case of a 
widow of a veteran of the Korean conflict; 
or 

“(2) for five or more years; or 

“(3) for any period of time if a child was 
born of the marriage.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 103 of the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act of 1957 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“SPECIAL CASES INVOLVING CLAIMS OF WIDOWS 


“Sec. 103. (a) Whenever, in the considera- 
tion of any claim filed by a woman as the 
widow of a veteran for gratuitous death 
benefits under laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration, it is established 
by evidence satisfactory to the Adminis- 
trator that she, without knowledge of any 
legal impediment, entered into a marriage 
with such veteran which, but for a legal 
impediment, would have been valid, and 
thereafter cohabited with him for 5 or more 
years immediately before his death, the 
purported marriage shall be deemed to be 
a valid marriage, but only if no claim has 
been filed by a legal widow of such veteran 
who is found to be entitled to such benefits, 
No duplicate payments shall be made by 
virtue of this section. 

“(b) Where a widow has been legally mar- 
ried to a veteran more than once, the date 
of original marriage will be used in deter- 
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mining whether the statutory requirement 
as to date of marriage has been met.” 

(b) The table of contents contained in the 
first section of the Veterans’ Benefit Act of 
1957 is amended by striking out 


“Sec. 103. Determination of date of mar- 


“Sec. 103. Special cases involving claims of 
widows.” 

Src. 3. Veterans Regulation No. 10 is 
amended by inserting immediately after par- 
agraph IX thereof the following: 

“X. (a) The date on which a woman mar- 
ried a veteran shall not disqualify her for 
pension or compensation under any of the 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration is she was married to him— 

“(1) for five or more years; or 

“(2) for any period of time and a child 
was born of the marriage. 

“(b) Whenever, in the consideration of 
any claim filed by a woman as the widow of 
a veteran for gratuitous death benefits under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, it is established by evidence satisfac- 
tory to the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
that she, without knowledge of any legal 
impediment, entered into a marriage with 
such veteran which, but for a legal impedi- 
ment, would have been valid, and thereafter 
cohabited with him for five or more years 
immediately before his death, the purported 
marriage shall be deemed to be a valid mar- 
riage, but only if no claim has been filed by 
a legal widow of such veteran who is found 
to be entitled to such benefits. No dupli- 
cate payments shall be made by virtue of 
this subsection.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that a second 
be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SISK], 
the author of the bill. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, this bill seeks 
to accomplish 2 purposes—first, provide 
a new definition of widow for the pur- 
poses of pension and compensation; sec- 
ond, to modify existing requirements to 
authorize the recognition of certain pur- 
ported marriages as valid. 

Section 1 of the bill provides that a 
widow, for the purposes of laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration 
in the fields of pension and compensa- 
tion, shall be deemed to qualify for these 
benefits if she was married to the veteran 
5 or more years, or for any period of 
time during which a child was born of 
the marriage. This provision is in sub- 
stantial conformity with Public Law 881 
of the 84th Congress, the Survivors’ Ben- 
efits Act, which relates entirely to serv- 
ice-connected—compensation—deaths. 

The disparity in various laws relating 
to marriage requirements is shown by 
the existing marriage delimiting dates: 

Indian Wars: March 3, 1917. 

Civil War: June 27, 1905. 

Spanish-American War: January 1, 
1938—pension. 

Spanish-American War: September 1, 
1922—-compensation. 

World War I: December 14, 1944. 

World War II: December 31, 1956. 

Korean war: January 31, 1965. 
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Peacetime: Within 10 years after vet- 
eran’s separation from service—com- 
pensation. 

It is obvious from the foregoing dates 
that this subject is a matter which is 
worthy of clarification and greater uni- 
formity. It was that intent in mind that 
caused the committee and the House to 
pass, in the 84th Congress, H. R. 10542. 
This bill is identical to that proposal. 

Section 2 of the bill provides for the 
recognition of certain marriages as valid. 
These are marriages which the woman 
entered into without any knowledge of 
any legal impediment and where she 
lived with the veteran for 5 or more 
years immediately prior to his death. 

Many cases have been called to the at- 
tention of the committee of the hard- 
ships occasioned by the present law. 
The Veterans’ Administration favors this 
proposal and estimates that the cost of 
the first section of the bill would be ap- 
proximately $6,559,000. 

Mr. Speaker, as I say, this bill does sim- 
ple justice on behalf of the widows of 
veterans of our various wars. Of course 
the particular second section alleviates 
some very harsh and unjust situations 
throughout the country. 

It is my hope that this bill may be 
passed unanimously. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SISK. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does it apply to wid- 
ows who have remarried? 

Mr. SISK. Of course not. It would 
not change the present law in that sense 
at all. It would have no effect at all 
‘on the present law pertaining to re- 
marriage, where pensions are discon- 
tinued because of remarriage. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for time. 
This bill was unanimously voted out of 
the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I have in the last several 
Congresses sponsored legislation to lib- 
eralize the definition of widow of a vet- 
eran governing the payment of compen- 
sation or pension. 

H. R. 3658, the bill under considera- 
tion today proposes to liberalize certain 
criteria for determining the eligibility of 
widows for certain benefits under laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. An identical bill to this one 
passed the House unanimously last year. 
Unfortunately it was not favorably acted 
upon by the Senate prior to adjourn- 
ment. 

All laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration pertaining to the pay- 
ment of death compensation or death 
pension, with one minor exception, in- 
clude, as an element of entitlement, a 
requirement that the widow must have 
been married to the veteran prior to a 
specified date. There is disparity be- 
tween the dates applicable to the widows 
of veterans of the various wars. In ad- 
dition, some laws include an alternative 
requirement that the widow must have 
been married to the veteran 10 or more 
years prior to the date of his death. 
Section 1 of H. R. 3658 would not specif- 


ically chance the existing marriage date 


requirements for compensation and pen- 
sion, but would provide that a widow who 
could not meet such requirements may 
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nevertheless qualify if she was married 
to the veteran for 5 or more years, or 
for any period of time if a child was 
born of the marriage. The proposal has 
a desirable objective to provide uniform- 
ity in this area among widows of veter- 
ans. This liberalization would be in line 
with the marriage requirements for de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation. 
As the Members will recall, there is the 
new service-connected death benefit au- 
thorized by the last Congress in the Serv- 
icemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Bene- 
fits Act. 

Under laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, a person claim- 
ing gratuitous benefits as the widow of 
a veteran must establish that she is his 
legal widow. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion conducted a study of the matter last 
year which revealed that application of 
the law has sometimes produced harsh 
results. Accordingly, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration recommended to the 84th 
Congress the enactment of amendatory 
legislation. Section 2 of H. R. 3658 em- 
bodies in principle the provisions of the 
Veterans’ Administration proposal, It 
would authorize the recognition as valid 
of a purported marriage which the 
woman entered into without knowledge 
of any legal impediment to the marriage, 
after which she lived with the veteran for 
5 or more years immediately before his 
death. This would be permitted only if 
no claim has been filed by a legal widow 
of such veteran who is found to be en- 
titled to such benefits. 

As I have stated, this bill is identical 
with the proposal that we approved 
unanimously last year. It is most equi- 
table and I am confident that the House 
will again express its approval of the 
measure. 

If there are any questions anyone 
wishes to ask, the very distinguished and 
able gentleman from Indiana, Mr. ADAIR, 
will be pleased to answer them. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. LANE] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, because the 
laws governing benefits for the veterans 
of various wars were passed at various 
times, a number of contradictions and 
inequities inevitably appear. 

For widows of veterans of World 
War I or earlier wars, under certain cir- 
cumstances, there is an alternative re- 
quirement of marriage to the veteran 
for 10 or more years prior to death. In 
peacetime cases, for compensation pur- 
poses under Public No. 2, marriage 
to the veteran must occur within 10 
years after his separation from service. 
For the different wars there are different 
marriage delimiting dates. The present 
bill is designed to bring order out of 
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this confusion, and to establish uniform 
rules as to widow eligibility for Veterans’ 
Administration benefits. 

This lack of coordination has led to 
disappointment, hardship, and bitter- 
ness on the part of some widows who 
entered into marriage with veterans in 
good faith, only to find that a calendar 
rule deprived them of eligibility for cer- 
tain benefits. 

It is the opinion of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs “that the requirements 
provided in section I of this bill are rea- 
sonable and will add no great cost to 
veterans’ benefits. It is estimated by the 
Veterans’ Administration that a maxi- 
mum of 12,000 widows of veterans of 
World War I, prior wars, and peacetime 
service, would become eligible for com- 
pensation and pension benefits under 
section I of the bill, during the first year, 
at an estimated cost for that year of 
$6,559,000. There is insufficient data 
upon which to base an estimate of the 
additional pension cost in World War II 
cases. There will be no additional cost 
for Korean conflict cases until after 
January 31, 1965. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration believes that the cost of 
section 2 of the bill would be relatively 
small and favors the section in prin- 
ciple.” 

As to section I, the bill recognizes that 
a veterans’ widow should not be excluded 
from entitlement to benefits because her 
husband married later in life, and died 
before a stated number of years had 
passed. The bill would ease these rigid 
requirements by reducing from 10 to 5 
years, the length of married life that 
would make a widow eligible. She would 
qualify at any time, if a child is born of 
the marriage. 

Section 2 of the bill would modify 
existing requirements to authorize the 
recognition of certain purported mar- 
riages as valid. Briefly stated, these are 
marriages which the woman entered 
into without knowledge of any legal im- 
pediment to the marriage, after which, 
she lived with the veteran for five or 
more years immediately before his death. 
Many cases have been called to the 
attention of the committee of the hard- 
ship which has been worked on individ- 
ual widows in these cases without any 
fault on their part. 

In the name of fair and equal treat- 
ment for the widows of all veterans, this 
bill will remove obvious injustices. 

And, by a happy circumstance, it will 
require an insignificant addition to 
expenditures. 

Therefore, to remove present dispari- 
ties, and to approximate a uniform rule 
governing the eligibility of widows for 
VA benefits, it is advisable for us to 
approve of H. R. 3658. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the amendment which has been offered 
is technical in nature and in substance 
and is required by the enactment of 
Public Law 85-56, which consolidated all 
the laws on pension, compensation, hos- 
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pitalization, burial benefits, and admin- 
istration. This would become effective 
January 1, 1958. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
A which to extend their remarks on this 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
speak in support of H. R. 3658—a piece 
of legislation which I feel, as a member 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, will 
serve to correct existing inequities and 
conflict in widows’ eligibility for Veter- 
ans’ Administration benefits. 

It should be pointed out that this leg- 
islation would not specifically amend 
present laws which establish marriage 
date requirements for benefit eligibility. 
It would, however, provide a liberalized 
basis for determining eligibility of vet- 
erans’ widows for benefits. 

At present, there is wide conflict in 
the eligibility requirements set for the 
widows of veterans of various wars. As 
the Veterans’ Committee pointed out in 
its report on this bill—in detailing the 
various eligibility requirements—it re- 
quires no elaboration to show that this 
aspect of the veterans’ law is in need of 
greater uniformity. 

I also would like to point out that a 
recent study by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration clearly shows that existing laws 
for widows’ benefits produce harsh and 
unfair results. 

Section 1 of this bill, as you will note, 
provides a new definition of widow appli- 
cable to all wars and applying both to 
pension and compensation. 

It provides that a veteran’s widow who 
does not otherwise meet present eligibil- 
ity requirements insofar as date of mar- 
riage is concerned shall be eligible for 
pension or for compensation if she was 
married to the veteran for 5 or more 
years, or for any period of time during 
which children were born as the result 
of the marriage, 

Section 2 of this bill would modify 
existing requirements by authorizing the 
recognition of certain purported mar- 
riages as valid, provided the claimant 
had no knowledge of a legal impediment 
to her marriage with the veteran and no 
claim had been filed by a legal widow 
entitled to such benefits. 

This section is important, for it has 
been shown by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion study that there have been many 
cases in which a claimant was unable to 
establish the legal dissolvement of a 
prior marriage, with the result that 
benefits were denied even though the 
claimant had entered into marriage with 
the veteran in good faith, and in some 
instances bore children. 

The bill, which would be uniformly 
applicable to claims of widows of all 
wars, the Korean conflict, and peacetime 
service, has the support of the Veterans’ 
Administration. I strongly urge its 
passage by this House. 
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INSPECTION OF POULTRY AND 
POULTRY PRODUCTS 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
1747) to provide for the compulsory in- 
spection by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of poultry and poul- 
try products, with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Poultry Products Inspection 
Act.” 

LEGISLATIVE FINDING 

Src. 2. Wholesome poultry products are an 
important source of the Nation’s total sup- 
ply of food. Such products are consumed 
throughout the Nation and substantial 
quantities thereof move in interstate and 
foreign, commerce. Unwholesome poultry 
products in the channels of interstate or for- 
eign commerce are injurious to the public 
welfare, adversely affect the marketing of 
wholesome poultry products, result in sundry 
losses to producers, and destroy markets for 
wholesome poultry products. The marketing 
of wholesome poultry products is affected 
with the public interest and directly affects 
the welfare of the people. All poultry and 
poultry products which have or are required 
to have inspection under this act are either 
in the current of interstate or foreign com- 
merce or directly affect such commerce. 
That part that enters directly into the cur- 
rent of interstate or foreign commerce can- 
not be effectively inspected and regulated 
without also inspecting and regulating all 
poultry and poultry products processed or 
handled in the same establishment. 

The great volume of poultry products re- 
quired as an article of food for the inhabit- 
ants of large centers of population directly 
affects the movement of poultry and poultry 
products in interstate commerce. To protect 
interstate commerce in poultry and poultry 
products inspected for wholesomeness, from 
being adversely burdened, obstructed, or af- 
fected by uninspected poultry or poultry 
products, the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized, pursuant to the provisions of this 
act, to designate major consuming areas 
where poultry or poultry products are han- 
dled or consumed in such volume as to af- 
fect the movement of inspected poultry or 
poultry products in interstate commerce, 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Src. 3. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to provide for the in- 
spection of poultry and poultry products 
by the inspection service as herein provided 
to prevent the movement in interstate or 
foreign commerce or in a designated major 
consuming area of poultry products which 
are unwholesome or otherwise unfit for 
human food. 

DESIGNATION 


Sec. 4. Upon application by the appropri- 
ate governing official or body of a substan- 
tial portion of any major consuming area or 
upon application by an appropriate local 
poultry industry group in such an area, 
where the Secretary has reason to believe 
that poultry or poultry products are han- 
dled or consumed in such volume as to affect, 
burden, or obstruct the movement of in- 
spected poultry products in interstate com- 
merce, the Secretary shall conduct a public 
hearing to ascertain whether or not it will 
tend to effectuate the purposes of this act 
for such area to be subject to the provisions 
of this act. If, after public hearing, the 
Secretary finds that poultry or poultry prod- 
ucts are handled or consumed in such vol- 
ume as to affect, burden, or obstruct the 
movement of inspected poultry products in 
commerce and that the designation of such 
area will tend to effectuate the purposes 
of this act, he shall by order designate such 
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area and prescribe the provisions of this act 
which shall be applicable thereto and grant 
such exemptions therefrom as he determines 
practicable. Such designation shall not be- 
come effective until 6 months after the 
notice thereof is published in the Federal 
Register. On and after the effective date 
of such designation, all poultry and poultry 
products processed, sold, received, or deliv- 
ered in any such area shall be subject to 
the provisions of this act. 


ANTE MORTEM AND POST MORTEM INSPECTION, 
REINSPECTION, AND QUARANTINE 

Sec. 5. (a) For the purpose of preventing 
the entry into or flow or movement in com- 
merce or a designated major consuming area 
of any poultry product which is unwhole- 
some or adulterated, the Secretary shall, 
where and to the extent considered by him 
necessary, cause to be made by inspectors 
ante mortem inspection of poultry in any 
official establishment processing poultry or 
poultry products for commerce or in, or for 
marketing in a designated city or area. 

(b) The Secretary, whenever processing 
operations are being conducted, shall cause 
to be made by inspectors post mortem in- 
spection of the carcass of each bird proc- 
essed, and such quarantine, segregation, re- 
inspection as he deems necessary of poultry 
and poultry products in each official estab- 
lishment processing such poultry or poultry 
products for commerce or in, or for mar- 
keting in a designated city or area. 

(c) All poultry carcasses and parts thereof 
and poultry products found to be unwhole- 
some or adulterated shall be condemned and 
shall, if no appeal be taken from such de- 
termination of condemnation, be destroyed 
for human food purposes under the super- 
vision of an inspector: Provided, That car- 
casses, parts, and products, which may by 
reprocessing be made not unwholesome and 
not adulterated, need not be so con- 
demned and destroyed if so reprocessed un- 
der the supervision of an inspector and 
thereafter found to be not unwholesome and 
not adulterated. If an appeal be taken 
from such determination, the product shall 
be appropriately marked and segregated 
pending completion of an appeal inspection, 
which appeal shall be at the cost of the ap- 
pellant if the Secretary determines that the 
appeal is frivolous. If the determination of 
condemnation is sustained the product shall 
be destroyed for human food purposes under 
the supervision of an inspector. 

(d) The Secretary shall refuse to render 
inspection to any establishment whose 
premises, facilities, or equipment, or the op- 
eration thereof, fail to meet the require- 
ments of section 6 of this act. 


SANITATION, FACILITIES, AND PRACTICES 


Src. 6. Each official establishment slaugh- 
tering poultry or processing poultry products 
for commerce or in or for marketing in a 
designated major consuming area shall have 
such premises, facilities, and equipment, and 
be operated in accordance with such sanitary 
practices, as are required and approved by 
the Secretary for the purpose of preventing 
the entry into or flow or movement in com- 
merce or in a designated city or area of 
poultry products which are unwholesome or 
adulterated. 

LABELING 

Sec. 7. (a) Each shipping container of any 
poultry product inspected under the author- 
ity of this act and found to be wholesome 
and not adulterated shall at the time such 
product leaves the official establishment bear, 
in distinctly legible form, the official inspec- 
tion mark and the approved plant number 
of the official establishment in which the 
contents were processed. Each immediate 
container of any poultry product inspected 
under the authority of this act and found 
to be wholesome and not adulterated shall at 
the time such product leaves the official 
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establishment bear, in addition to official in- 
spection mark, in distinctly legible form, the 
name of the product, a statement of ingredi- 
ents if fabricated from two or more ingredi- 
ents including a declaration as to artificial 
flavors, colors, or preservatives, if any, the 
net weight or other appropriate measure of 
the contents, the name and address of the 
processor, and the approved plant number 
of the official establishment in which the 
contents were processed. The name and ad- 
dress of the distributor may be used in lieu 
of the name and address of the processor if 
the approved plant number is used to iden- 
tify the official establishment in which the 
poultry product was prepared and packed. 
(b) The use of any written, printed, or 
graphic matter upon or accompanying any 
poultry product inspected or required to be 
inspected pursuant to the provisions of this 
act or the container thereof which is false 
or misleading is prohibited. No poultry 
products inspected or required to be in- 
spected pursuant to the provisions of this 
act shall be sold or offered for sale by any 
, firm, or corporation under any false 
or deceptive name; but established trade 
name or names which are usual to such prod- 
ucts and which are not false and deceptive 
and which shall be approved by the Secre- 
tary are permitted. If the Secretary has rea- 
son to believe that any label in use or pre- 
pared for use is false or misleading, he may 
direct that the use of the label be withheld 
unless it is modified in such manner as the 
Secretary may prescribe so that it will not 
be false or misleading. If the person using 
or proposing to use the label does not accept 
the determination of the Secretary, he may 
request a hearing, but the use of the label 
shall, if the Secretary so directs, be with- 
held pending hearing and final determina- 
tion by the Secretary. Any such determina- 
tion by the Secretary shall be conclusive 
unless within 30 days after the receipt of 
notice of such final determination the per- 
son adversely affected thereby appeals to the 
United States court of appeals for the cir- 
cuit in which he has his principal place of 
business or to the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit. The provisions of section 204 of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, as 
amended, shall be applicable to appeals taken 
under this section. 


PROHIBITED ACTS 


Src. 8. The following acts or the causing 
thereof are hereby prohibited: 

(a) The processing, sale or offering for sale, 
transportation, or delivery or receiving for 
transportation, in commerce or in a desig- 
nated major consuming area of any poultry 
product, unless such poultry product has 
been inspected for wholesomeness and unless 
the shipping container, if any, and the im- 
mediate container are marked in accordance 
with the provisions of this act. 

(b) The sale or other disposition for hu- 
man food of any poultry or poultry product 
which has been inspected and declared to be 
unwholesome or adulterated under this act. 

(c) Falsely making or issuing, altering, 
forging, simulating, or counterfeiting any 
official inspection certificate, memorandum, 
mark, or other identification or device for 
making such mark or identification, used in 
connection with the inspection of poultry, 
or poultry products under this act, or caus- 
ing, procuring, aiding, assisting in, or being 
a party to, such false making, issuing, alter- 
ing, forging, simulating, or counterfeiting, 
or knowingly possessing, without promptly 
notifying the Secretary of Agriculture or his 
representative, uttering, publishing, or using 
as true, or causing to be uttered, published, 
or used as true, any such falsely made or 
issued, altered, forged, simulated, or counter- 
feited official inspection certificate, memo- 
randum mark, or other identification, or 
device for making such mark or identifica- 
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tion, or representing that any poultry or 
poultry product has been officially inspected 
under the authority of this act when such 
poultry or poultry product has in fact not 
been so inspected. 

(d) Using in commerce, or in a designated 
city or area, a false or misleading label on 
any poultry product. 

(e) The use of any container bearing an 
official inspection mark except for the poul- 
try product in the original form in which 
it was inspected and covered by said mark 
unless the mark is removed, obliterated, or 
otherwise destroyed. 

(t) The refusal to permit access by any 
duly authorized representative of the Secre- 
tary, at all reasonable times, to the premises 
of an establishment engaged in processing 
poultry or poultry products for commerce, 
or in or for marketing in a designated city 
or area, upon presentation of appropriate 
credentials. 

(g) The refusal to permit access to and 
the copying of any record as authorized by 
section 10 of this act. 

(h) The using by any person to his own 
advantage, or revealing, other than to the 
authorized representatives of the Govern- 
ment in their official capacity, or to the 
courts when relevant in any judicial pro- 
ceeding under this act, any information ac- 
quired under the authority of this act, con- 
cerning any matter which as a trade secret 
is entitled to protection. 

(i) Delivering, receiving, transporting, sell- 
ing, or offering for sale or transport for 
human consumption any slaughtered poul- 
try or any part thereof, separately or in 
combination with other ingredients (other 
than poultry products as defined in this act), 
in commerce or from an official establish- 
ment or in a designated major consuming 
area, except that such poultry may be per- 
mitted to be transported between official 
establishments and to foreign countries pur- 
suant to rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary, 

Sec. 9. No establishment processing poul- 
try or poultry products for commerce or in 
or for marketing in a designated city or area 
shall process any poultry or poultry product 
except in compliance with the requirements 
of this act. 


RECORDS OF INTERSTATE SHIPMENT 


Sec. 10. For the purpose of enforcing the 
provisions of this act, persons engaged in 
the business of processing, transporting, ship- 
ping, or receiving poultry slaughtered for 
human consumption or poultry products in 
commerce or in a designated major consum- 
ing area, or holding such products so re- 
ceived shall maintain records showing, to 
the extent that they are concerned there- 
with, the receipt, delivery, sale, movement, 
or disposition of poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts and shall, upon the request of a duly 
authorized representative of the Secretary, 
permit him at reasonable times to have ac- 
cess to and to copy all such records. Noth- 
ing in this section shall be construed as re- 
quiring the maintenance of a record for a 
period longer than 2 years after the trans- 
action, which is the subject of such record, 
has taken place. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 11. (a) Any person who violates the 
provisions of section 8, 9, 10, or 17, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall on con- 
viction thereof be subject to imprisonment 
for not more than 6 months, or a fine of not 
more than $3,000, or both such imprison- 
ment and fine; but if such violation is com- 
mitted after one conviction of such person 
under this section has become final such 
person shall be subject to imprisonment for 
not more than 1 year, or a fine of not more 
than $5,000, or both such imprisonment and 
fine; but if such violation is committed 
after two or more convictions of such per- 
son under this section have become final 
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such person shail be subject to imprison- 
ment for not more than 2 years, or a fine of 
not more than $10,000, or both such im- 
prisonment and fine. When construing or 
enforcing the provisions of said sections the 
act, omission, or failure of any person acting 
for or employed by any individual, partner- 
ship, corporation, or association within the 
scope of his employment or office shall in 
every case be deemed the act, omission, or 
failure of such individual, partnership, cor- 
poration, or association, as well as of such 
person. 

(b) No carrier shall be subject to the 
penalties of this section for a violation of 
the provisions of sections 8 or 17 by reason 
of his receipt, carriage, holding or delivery, 
in the usual course of business as a carrier 
of slaughtered poultry or poultry products, 
owned by another person unless the carrier 
has knowledge, or is in possession of facts 
which would cause a reasonable person to 
believe that such slaughtered poultry or 
poultry products were not inspected or 
marked in accordance with the provisions of 
this act or were not eligible for transporta- 
tion under this act. Any carrier who with 
or without knowledge violated section 10 of 
this act shall be subject to the penalties of 
this section. 

Sec. 12. Before any violation of this act 
is reported by the Secretary to any United 
States attorney for institution of a criminal 
proceeding the person against whom such 
proceeding is contemplated shall be given 
reasonable notice of the alleged violation 
and opportunity to present his views orally 
or in writing with regard to such contem- 
plated proceeding. Nothing in this act shall 
be construed as requiring the Secretary to 
report for criminal prosecution or for the 
institution of injunction proceedings viola- 
tions of this act whenever he believes that 
the public interest will be adequately served 
and compliance with the act obtained by a 
suitable written notice or warning, 


REGULATIONS 


Sec. 13. The Secretary shall promulgate 
such rules and regulations as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act, 


EXEMPTIONS 


Sec. 14. (a) The Secretary shall, by regu- 
lation and under such conditions as to 
Sanitary standards, practices, and procedures 
as he may prescribe, exempt from specific 
provisions of this act— 

(1) poultry producers with respect to 
poultry of their own raising on their own 
farms which they sell directly to household 
consumers or restaurants, hotels and board- 
ing houses for use in their own dining 
rooms in the preparation of meals for sales 
direct to consumers only: Provided, That 
such poultry producers do not engage in 
buying or selling poultry products other 
than those produced from poultry raised on 
their own farms. 

(2) Retail dealers with respect to poul 
products sold directly to consumers Raped 
vidual retail stores: Provided, That the only 
Processing operation performed by such re- 
tail dealers is the cutting up of poultry 
products on the premises in which such 
sales to consumers are made. 

(3) For such period of time as the Sec- 
retary determines that it would be imprac- 
ticable to provide inspection and the ex- 
emption will aid in the effective administra- 
tion of this act, any person engaged in the 
processing of poultry or poultry products for 
commerce and the poultry or poultry prod- 
ucts processed by such person: Provided, 
however, That no such exemption shall con- 
tinue in effect on and after July 1, 1960. 

(4) Persons slaughtering, processing, or 
otherwise handling poultry or poultry prod- 
ucts which have been or are to be processed 
as required by religious dietary 
laws, to the extent that the Secretary deter- 
mines necessary to avoid conflict with such 
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requirements while still effectuating the pur- 
of this act. 

(b) The Secretary may by order suspend 
or terminate any exemption under this sec- 
tion with respect to any person whenever he 
finds that such action will aid in effectuat- 
ing the purposes of this act. 


VIOLATIONS BY EXEMPTED PERSONS 


Sec. 15. Any person who sells, delivers, 
transports or offers for sale or transportation 
in commerce or in a designated major con- 
suming area any poultry products which are 
exempt under section 15, knowing that such 
products are unwholesome and are intended 
for human consumption, shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and shall on conviction 
thereof be subject to the penalties set forth 
in section 12, 

IMPORTS 


Sec. 16. (a) No slaughtered poultry, or 
parts or products thereof, of any kind shall 
be imported into the United States unless 
they are healthful, wholesome, and fit for 
human food, not adulterated, and contain 
no dye, chemical, preservative, or ingredient 
which renders them unhealthful, unwhole- 
some, adulterated, or unfit for human food 
and unless they also comply with the rules 
and regulations made by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to assure that imported poultry 
or poultry products comply with the stand- 
ards provided for in this act. All imported 
slaughtered poultry, or parts or products 
thereof, shall after entry into the United 
States in compliance with such rules and 
regulations be deemed and treated as do- 
mestic slaughtered poultry, or parts or prod- 
ucts thereof, within the meaning and sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act and the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and 
acts amendatory of, supplemental to, or in 
substitution for such acts, 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to make rules and regulations to 
carry out the purposes of this section and 
in such rules and regulations the Secretary 
of Agriculture may prescribe the terms and 
conditions for the destruction of all 
slaughtered poultry, or parts or products 
thereof, offered for entry and refused ad- 
mission into the United States unless such 
slaughtered poultry, or parts or products 
thereof, be exported by the consignee within 
the time fixed therefor in such rules and 
regulations. 

(c) All charges for storage, cartage, and 
labor with respect to any product which is 
refused admission pursuant to this section 
shall be paid by the owner or consignee, and 
in default of such payment shall constitute 
a lien against any other products imported 
thereafter by or for such owner or con- 
signee, 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Src. 17. (a) For the purpose of preventing 
and eliminating burdens on commerce in 
poultry and poultry products, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary within the scope of 
this act shall be exclusive and poultry and 
poultry products shall be exempt from the 
provisions of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, as amended, to the extent of 
the application or the extension thereto of 
the provisions of this act. 

(b) In carrying out the provisions of this 
act, the Secretary may cooperate with other 
branches of government and with State 
agencies and may conduct such examina- 
tions, investigations, and inspections as he 
determines practicable through any officer 
or employee of a State commissioned by the 
Secretary for such purpose. 


COST OF INSPECTION 


Sec. 18. The cost of inspection rendered 
under the requirements of this act shall be 
borne by the United States, The Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized in his discretion 
to pay employees of the Department of Agri- 
culture, employed in establishments subject 
to the provisions of this act, for overtime or 
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holiday work performed at such establish- 
ments at such rates as he may determine 
and to accept from such establishments 
wherein such premium-pay work is per- 
formed reimbursement for any sums paid 
out by him for such work, such reimburse- 
ments to be available without fiscal year 
limitation to carry out the purposes of this 
section. 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 19. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 

Src. 20. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and of the application 
of such provision to other persons and cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 21. For purposes of this act— 
(a) The term commerce“ means com- 


merce between any State, Territory, or pos- 


session, or the District of Columbia, and any 
place outside thereof; or between points 
within the same State or the District of 
Columbia, but through any place outside 
thereof; or within the District of Columbia. 

(b) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

(c) The term “person” means any indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, association, 
or any other business unit. 

(d) The term “poultry” means any live or 
slaughtered domesticated bird. 

(e) The term “poultry product” means 
any poultry which has been slaughtered for 
human food from which the blood, feathers, 
feet, head, and viscera have been removed 
in accordance with rules and regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary, any edible 
part of poultry, or, unless exempted by the 
Secretary, any human food product consist- 
ing of any edible part of poultry separately 
or in combination with other ingredients. 

(f) The term “wholesome” means sound, 
healthful, clean, and otherwise fit for human 
food. 

(g) The term “unwholesome” means: 

(1) Unsound, injurious to health, or 
otherwise rendered unfit for human food. 

(2) Consisting in whole or in part of any 
filthy, putrid, or decomposed substance. 

(3) Processed, prepared, packed, or held 
under unsanitary conditions whereby a poul- 
try carcass or parts thereof or any poultry 
product may have become contaminated 
with filth or whereby a poultry product may 
have been rendered injurious to health. 

(4) Produced in whole or in part from 
poultry which has died otherwise than by 
slaughter, 

(5) Packaged in a container composed of 
any poisonous or deleterious substance which 
may render the contents injurious to health. 

(h) The term “adulterated” shall apply to 
poultry and poultry products under one or 
more of the following circumstances: 

(1) If they bear or contain any poisonous 
or deleterious substance which may render 
them injurious to health; but, in case the 
substance is not an added substance, such 
poultry and poultry products shall not be 
considered adulterated under this clause if 
the quantity of such substance in such 
poultry and poultry products does not ordi- 
narily render them injurious to health. 

(2) If they bear or contain any added 
poisonous or added deleterious substance, 
unless such substance is permitted in their 
production or unavoidable under good man- 
ufacturing practices as may be determined 
by rules and regulations hereunder pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or other provisions 
of Federal law limiting or tolerating the 
quantity of such added substance on or in 
such poultry and poultry products: Provided, 
That any quantity of such added substance 
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exceeding the limits so fixed shall also be 
deemed to constitute adulteration. 

(3) If any substance has been substituted, 
wholly or in part, therefor, 

(4) If damage or inferiority has been con- 
cealed in any manner. 

(5) If any valuable constituent has been 
in whole or in part omitted or abstracted 
therefrom. 

(6) If any substance has been added 
thereto or mixed or packed therewith so as to 
increase its bulk or weight, or reduce its 
quality or strength or make it appear better 
or of greater value than it is. 

(i) The term “inspector” means: (1) an 
employee or official of the United States 
Government authorized by the Secretary to 
inspect poultry and poultry products under 
the authority of this act, or (2) any em- 
ployee or official of any State government 
authorized by the Secretary to inspect poul- 
try and poultry products under authority 
of this act, under an agreement entered into 
between the Secretary and the appropriate 
State agency. 

(j) The term “official inspection mark” 
means the symbol, formulated pursuant to 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary, stating that the product was in- 
spected. 

(k) The term “inspection service” means 
the official Government service within the 
Department of Agriculture, designated by 
the Secretary as having the responsibility 
for carrying out the provisions of this act. 

(1) The terms “container” or “package” 
include any box, can, tin, cloth, plastic, or 
any other receptacle, wrapper, or cover. 

(m) The term “official establishment” 
Means any establishment as determined by 
the Secretary at which inspection of the 
slaughter of poultry, or the processing of 
poultry products, is maintained under the 
authority of this act. 

(n) The term “label” means any written, 
printed, or graphic material on the shipping 
contained, if any, or upon the immediate 
container, including but not limited to an 
individual consumer package, or the poul- 
try product, or accompanying such product. 

(o) The term “shipping container” means 
any container used or intended for use in 
packaging the product packed in an imme- 
diate container. 

(p) The term “immediate container” in- 
cludes any consumer package; or any car- 
ton, box, barrel, or other receptacle in which 
poultry carcasses or poultry products, not 
consumer packaged, are packed, 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec, 22. This act shall take effect upon 
enactment, except that no person shall be 
subject to the proyisions of this act prior 
to January 1, 1959, unless such person after 
January 1, 1958, applies for and receives in- 
spection for poultry or poultry products in 
accordance with the provisions of this act 
and pursuant to regulations promulgated 
by the Secretary hereunder, in any estab- 
lishment processing poultry or poultry prod- 
ucts in commerce or in a designated major 
consuming area. Any person who yoluntarily 
applies for and receives such inspection after 
January 1, 1958, shall be subject, on and 
after the date he commences to receive such 
inspection, to all of the provisions and pen- 
alties provided for in this act with respect 
to all poultry or poultry products handled 
in the establishment for which said applica- 
tion for inspection is made. 

Sec. 23. This act shall not be construed as 
invalidating any provision of State law which 
could be valid in the absence of this act 
unless there is a direct and positive conflict 
between an express provision of this act 
and such provision of State law so that the 
two cannot be reconciled or consistently 
stand together, 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 
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Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

The Without objection a 


second will be considered as ordered. 
There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Watts] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes and 
the gentleman from Tennessee IMr. 
Reece] for 20 minutes. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is the same bill I attempted to substi- 
tute for the House bill that was passed 
last Tuesday by a vote of 93 to 23. 

As the Members will remember, on 
last Tuesday the rule was debated for 
an hour and there were 2 hours of gen- 
eral debate on the measure, during the 
course of which it was fully explained. 
The bill was open to amendment at any 
point. Several amendments were of- 
fered, and some were adopted. The bill 
was finally passed on a division vote by 
93 to 23. 

At that time I asked unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker’s table 
the Senate bill, strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and substitute the pro- 
visions of the bill passed by the House. 
The gentleman from Tennessee objected 
to that consent request, as he had a 
perfect right to do. 

The purpose of bringing the bill up 
today is to see to it that the will of the 
House is carried out and that we are put 
in such position that we can go directly 
to conference with the measure and 
eome back with a bill that is agreed to 
by the conferees of both the House and 
the Senate. 

This bill I am calling up today was 
unanimously passed by the Senate. I 
think it would serve no useful purpose 
to go into detail again, after the 3 hours 
of general debate we had so recently. 

The measure merely provides for the 
compulsory inspection of all poultry 
moving into interstate commerce and 
into certain designated areas that the 
Secretary of Agriculture after hearing 
might have the right to name. 

The committee in drafting this bill 
had three purposes in mind: First, to 
provide wholesome poultry to the people 
of this country; second, to do it in a man- 
ner that would not interfere with the 
processors of poultry any more than 
necessary; and, third, to make the bill 
broad enough so that almost anybody 
who wanted to could come under its 
protection. 

We have heard the objection raised 
that it would mitigate against the little 
producer. In my opinion the bill will 
aid the little producer more than the 
large producer. Another objection 
raised is that it will increase the price 
of poultry. This is not so; it will have 
a tendency to decrease it. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATTS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I would like to say 
to the House that this is definitely a 
compromise bill. It does not go as far as 
I would like in a number of respects. I 
can show the Members letters I have re- 
ceived from the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration and from the Public Health Serv- 
ice and from other experts in the field 
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of protecting the public health outlining 
the steps which we should take if we are 
going to have the ideal poultry inspection 
law, and this bill is not ideal or perfect 
by any means. 

But there is no sense in seeking the 
perfect bill if the result is to end up with 
no legislation at all. This bill can doa 
great deal—it can meet the most serious 
aspects of this problem of diseased or 
unfit poultry. I feel I can support it in 
good conscience. And it is a remarkable 
example of how Members of Congress 
with the bill to reach an acceptable com- 
promise to a controversial problem can 
put their good will to the task and come 
up with an effective solution. 

I might say to the Members of the 
House that we in St. Louis get a good 
deal of our poultry from Georgia, and 
only a small part of that is inspected 
under the voluntary program. As con- 
sumers, we want to be sure the poultry we 
buy is wholesome and suitable, and in- 
spection under a compulsory program is 
the only answer to that problem. Other- 
wise, our housewives would certainly turn 
elsewhere for poultry, and buy products 
stamped with the official seal of ap- 
proval. So it is very much to the advan- 
tage of the poultry producer and the 
poultry processor in Georgia, for in- 
stance, to see this program enacted into 
law, if they want our business in St. 
Louis. 

If we were going to demand the ideal, 
we would insist on a bird-by-bird ante 
mortem as well as post mortem inspec- 
tion. Then we could be absolutely sure 
no sick bird slipped through unnoticed. 
But I am assured that competent inspec- 
tors can examine a whole group of live 
birds at one time, very quickly, and notice 
any showing signs of sickness which 
would warrant a closer inspection of any 
particular chicken. 

Therefore, in a spirit of compromise, 
and in order to make sure we can get 
effective legislation, we are willing to go 
along with the authority this bill pro- 
vides. Those who oppose this bill on 
grounds that it is too severe, would be 
satisfied, it would seem, only if there 
were no legislation at all, for frankly, this 
bill could be much more stringent with- 
out in any way overdoing its purpose of 
protecting the consumer. 

I just hope the House will realize the 
necessity for this kind of inspection and 
pass this bill without further objection 
or delay. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATTS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, this 
bill passed the House overwhelmingly 
last week and all this action will do here 
today is to enter the matter to go ahead 
in the proper legislative channels to final 
conclusion? 

Mr. WATTS. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATTS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Dakota 

Mr. BURDICE. The gentleman spoke 
of this bill not injuring the small pro- 
ducers. I have examined the bill very 
carefully, and coming from a State 
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where they have State inspection laws, 
we believe that this bill will aid the small 
producer instead of injuring him. 

Mr. WATTS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that it certainly was the intention 
of the committee to do that and I think 
the bill does do that. 

Mr. MCINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 
I yield to the gentleman 


Mr. WATTS. 
from Maine. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, the 
question to be resolved by us today is 
whether a mere technicality should be 
permitted to disturb or destroy what this 
House has already determined to be an 
eminently worthwhile objective—the 
5 inspection of poultry prod- 
ucts. 

There are those who still stand in op- 
position to the design and intent of 
H. R. 6814, and let me say that I would 
be among the first to give eminent recog- 
nition to an individual’s right to dis- 
agree. However, lest we—in the activity 
of dealing with a technicality—become 
lax and forget the broad-scaled support 
that has been evidenced in this legisla- 
tion, I would like to once again review 
these areas of support. 

On April 8 of this year the Senate 
passed legislation companion to H. R. 
6814, legislation differing only midly with 
the House-passed bill. Prior to this fav- 
orable action extensive hearings had 
been conducted, affording an opportu- 
nity to make an accurate measure of the 
merits of this legislation. Such a 
thorough examination of the bill brought 
to light the many beneficial aspects as- 
sociated with the concept of mandatory 
inspection of poultry products, and un- 
doubtedly contributed to a Senate vote 
that reflected whole-hearted endorse- 
ment. 

As legislation of this nature received 
careful consideration in the Senate, so 
did it receive thorough examination by 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 
Too, on July 9 the House of Representa- 
tives became convinced of the wisdom 
of this legislation and gave it its stamp 
of approval. 

On March 6 of this year the Secretary 
of Agriculture directed a report to the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agricuiture, such a report refiecting that 
the Department of Agriculture was in 
accord with the principal objectives of 
H. R. 12, H. R. 377, and H. R. 514, bills 
Providing for the compulsory Federal in- 
spection of poultry and poultry products. 
On July 9 the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture directed a communication to 
the Honorable JosepH W. Martin, indi- 
cating that the Department of Agricul- 
ture was in favor of either the Senate 
bill, S. 1747, or the House bill, H. R. 6814, 
and hoped for passage of one or the other 
of these bills. 

The poultry industry has, in large part, 
supported legislation designed to pro- 
mote compulsory inspection of poultry 
products, and while I am a regular reader 
of the Poultryman, the national news- 
paper of the poultry industry, I have yet 
to detect a note of antagonism with re- 
gard to poultry inspection as expressed 
by this newspaper. 

Let us remind ourselves that the House 
passed this legislation only last week. 
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Mr. Speaker, the resolution before us will 
serve to permit a further processing of 
that endorsement and to iron out exist- 
ing minor differences existing between 
Senate and House passed legislation re- 
lating to compulsory inspection of poul- 
try. Good conscience dictates that the 
House approve this resolution. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATTS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. HYDE. Do I understand that the 
gentleman is now offering as a substitute 
for the Senate bill the House bill as it 
passed amended the other day? 

Mr. WATTS. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATTS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Is there any need 
for a conference? What will a con- 
ference do if this bill is the same as the 
other bill? 

Mr. WATTS. My motion was to call 
up the Senate bill with an amendment. 
The amendment is the House bill that 
was passed last Tuesday. That version 
is a little different from the bill that was 
passed by the Senate. So, if the motion 
prevails we will now have under the 
heading of the Senate bill the version 
passed by the House, which includes the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
himself last week. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then, as I under- 
stand it, there is some slight difference 
between the Senate bill and the House 
bill? 

Mr. WATTS. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That is the only rea- 
son it has to go to conference? 

Mr. WATTS. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. This bill confers 
upon the Department of Agriculture 
some duties which are now given to the 
Food and Drug Department or agency 
for the protection of our food, does it 
not? 

Mr, WATTS. No; I do not think it 
does. The Pure Food and Drug Act usu- 
ally gets in on the marketing end of 
the business. They will still have all of 
the authority they ever had. The only 
thing this bill does is to provide for in- 
spection in the plant and leaves to the 
Pure Food and Drug Department the 
various avenues which they had before 
to look at the sale of poultry in the re- 
tail places, in hotels and places of that 
kind. It does not take away from the 
Pure Food and Drug Department any- 
thing that it is now doing. But it does 
confer upon the Department of Agricul- 
ture the authority to inspect in the 
plants. After the product leaves the 
plant it is up to the Pure Food and Drug 
Department to supervise the movement 
of it, and to see that it does not spoil on 
the way to market and that it is not put 
on the market in a spoiled or a bad con- 
dition. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, as I under- 
stand the Food and Drug Department, 
does it not have jurisdiction to prevent 
fraud and to see that we get wholesome 
food and unadulterated drugs? 
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Mr. WATTS. Well, certainly that 
comes within the purview of it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Sure. 

Mr. WATTS. But they have a limited 
number of inspectors. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And one purpose of 
this bill is to give the Department of 
Agriculture jurisdiction to see that we 
get pure food, unspoiled food. 

Mr. WATTS. It gives the Department 
of Agriculture the right and the duty to 
furnish inspectors, but it does not de- 
stroy the rights of the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I understand that. 
But, the bill does direct the Department 
of Agriculture, does it not, to see that we 
do not get diseased or unwholesome 
food, primarily poultry? 

Mr. WATTS. That is right, sir. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But it does not pro- 
vide for any inspection between the time 
the retail merchant gets the poultry and 
the time he sells it, does it? 

Mr. WATTS. It does not provide for 
any inspection from the time it leaves 
the processing plant until it is sold to 
the consumer. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, my purpose in objecting to the 
unanimous-consent request to consider 
the Senate bill last week and then sub- 
stitute the House bill as amended was in 
the hope of getting the bill back into 
one of the legislative committees of one 
or the other of the bodies in order that 
it might have further consideration. 

Now, I take it there is no Member of 
this body who is against inspection. 
Certainly Iam not. My only interest is 
getting a system of inspection that will 
be adequate, that will protect the pub- 
lic health and be in the public interest in 
every way and in such a manner as to 
be fair to the industry, to the poultry 
producers of the Nation, and to the con- 
sumers of the Nation. 

Now, contrary to the impression that 
has been conveyed, there is no earthly 
doubt that this legislation as proposed 
will increase the price of poultry to the 
consumers from 2 to 3 cents a pound or 
depress the price to the growers by the 
same amount, Š 

Now, I am for a compulsory inspection 
bill, but I think the Secretary of Agri- 
culture ought to be given some discretion 
about how to administer and carry out 
and the circumstances under which the 
inspection ought to be made. The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. ABER- 
NETHY], introduced a bill. It was a bill 
strict in its provisions, equally as strict 
as the one the House had under con- 
sideration a few days ago. But, it did 
not vest certain discretionary authority 
with the Secretary of Agriculture. It 
was a bill that would protect the con- 
suming public but at the same time it 
would not impose an undue hardship, in 
my opinion, upon the growers of poul- 
try or upon the producers of poultry. 
That is what we are all after; and when 
the hearing was held in the previous 
Congress, the general impression among 
the industry was that that was the type 
of a bill that was going to be considered 
in this Congress. And consequently, 
since there was no objection to that type 
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of legislation, there was no objection in- 
terposed at that time. But this is a very 
far-reaching bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to im- 
pose upon the House or unduly take the 
time of the House on this occasion, But 
I want to reemphasize what I said the 
other day. We are setting up a new 
bureau in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, one that will ultimately, in my 
opinion—and mark my words, you 
younger Members of the House who will 
be here to see it—grow into a bureau- 
cracy of 10,000 to 15,000 people. That 
is the whole tendency of bureaus when 
they are once created and set up in the 
manner in which this one is being set up. 

I am not complaining about the juris- - 
diction being transferred from the Pure 
Food and Drug Administration to the 
Department of Agriculture, but I do 
think it does give the Department of 
Agriculture jurisdiction over matters 
that now fall within the scope of the 
Pure Food and Drug Administration, I 
have confidence in both of these agen- 
cies, for that matter. But we need to be 
factual when we consider what should 
be done. It may be that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is a better place for 
it in view of the type of inspection that 
this particular bill imposes upon the in- 
dustry. I am inclined to think it is a 
better place if we are going to have this 
particular type of inspection. But this 
bill is going to do two things. One, it 
is going to increase the price of poultry 
to the consumer 2 or 3 cents, or depress 
the price to the growers by the same 
amount. And it is not going to protect 
very greatly the consuming public over 
the method that is now being used by 
the Pure Food and Drug Administration 
and the Department of Agriculture, 

These large poultry-producing opera- 
tions have from 5,000 to 8,000 birds going 
over the assembly line per hour. How 
are you going to get a system of bird- 
by-bird inspection that will be effective? 
The consuming public is going to be 
under the impression that they inspect 
every bird and they will rely upon that 
inspection. There is no intention on the 
part of the sponsors of this legislation 
nor of the Department of Agriculture 
that there be that type of bird-by-bird 
inspection made, because it is utterly im- 
possible to have such inspection made 
under our producing system in this 
country. So I think it does, in that man- 
ner, hold certain inherent dangers to 
the consuming public. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. HOFF- 
man]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, why 
not take a look at what we are trying to 
do? No one contends that the public 
should not be protected, that it should 
not in some way be assured that it will 
get wholesome food. The average pro- 
cessor who has any business worth while 
sees to that himself in order to retain his 
market, If he does not comply with cer- 
tain standards, he is just out of business. 
Admitting, of course, that there are cer- 
tain individuals who will do almost any- 
thing to get a dollar, the consumer does 
need protection. Well, we have the 
Food and Drug Administration whose 
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duty it is, as was admitted by the gen- 
tleman speaking in behalf of this bill 
earlier today, the chairman of the sub- 
committee that handled the bill on the 
floor, we do have a Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration charged with the duty of 
protecting us from—shall I put it the 
way they did the other day—eating 
spoiled or unwholesome poultry. They 
have plenty of money and they have an 
adequate staff of experts. So why con- 
fer practically equal authority and im- 
pose similar duties upon the Agriculture 
Department? 

We hear a great deal of talk of the 
need for economy. We heard the Rus- 
sian the other day and we heard our 
own President tell us that if we did not 
economize we would go into a tailspin 
and the results would be disastrous. But 
here we are again today, as we are so 
often, enacting new legislation creating 
new employees to do something that an 
executive department is already charged 
with doing. 

Will we get any better result? Beyond 
question you will add either a host of new 
employees or the Federal department 
will take over State inspection and put 
State and other men on the Federal pay- 
roll. In the end—let us look at it as it 
is—you have not protected the consumer. 

Why do I say that? Because it was 
admitted earlier here in the debate that 
from the time the poultry leaves the 
processor there is no control, there is no 
inspection. The retailer buysit. Maybe 
he keeps it and preserves it so it is fit 
for food, and maybe he does not. But 
no attempt is made to give the consumer 
protection from the day the poultry 
comes from the processor—until the 
housewife buys it. 

I am not contending for one moment 
that we should sacrifice any needed pro- 
tection for our health and welfare just 
to save dollars. All I am trying to do is 
call attention to the fact that if it be 
necessary for the welfare of the average 
citizen, those who do not have enough 
now that we are caught in the high cost 
of living, if it be necessary to protect 
health to add inspectors, to spend addi- 
tional dollars, all right. I am all for it. 
But when, day after day, we enact new 
unnecessary legislation calling for the 
additional expenditure of millions upon 
millions of dollars, I just cannot go along. 
Why endanger the future by duplicating 
a Federal service? I realize the hope- 
lessness of opposing this bill, but the 
record will be kept clear for those who 
are against the unnecessary expenditure 
of tax dollars. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. The gen- 
tleman from Michigan spoke about one 
very important point for consideration 
here, that is, the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration now exercises certain respon- 
sibilities to see that the public gets whole- 
some food, whether it is chicken or 
something else. When the inspection of 
poultry is put under the Department of 
Agriculture and carriers the stamp that 
itis inspected by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the whole tendency of the Food 
and Drug Administration, I fear, is going 
to be to withdraw completely from that 
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field. It is admitted here that the De- 
partment of Agriculture itself is not go- 
ing to follow on through to where the 
poultry is protected all the way to the 
consuming public. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. An additional result 
of the bill will be to help the big process- 
ing plants pinch the little ones. The bill 
will tend to create a monopoly. It is 
unnecessary because it duplicates the 
service which the Food and Drug De- 
partment is now authorized and equipped 
to render. It should be defeated. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. MCINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to point out one or two things. I 
have the utmost respect for anyone who 
disagrees with this legislation or any 
other piece of legislation that comes to 
the floor of the House. But, I would like 
to point out that this legislation does not 
create any new division in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It will be admin- 
istered within the Department and at 
the discretion of the Secretary by such 
division as he designates. There exists 
in the Department the Poultry Branch 
which is already carrying on this type of 
inspection on a voluntary basis. It has 
over 500 inspectors in the field in rela- 
tion to the processing plants which are 
having that service, using the USDA 
stamp of inspection on their products. 
This force would be a part of the force 
necessary to carry out the responsibilities 
under this legislation. Now, I know that 
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that this is not going to cost some addi- 
tional money. It will cost additional 
money and the Department estimates it 
will require about 1,100 inspectors. 
There are some who disagree with that 
figure. I can only give you the estimate 
of those who are in this work at the 
present time. The Department esti- 
mates that it would cost in the neighbor- 
hood of from $7 million to $10 million 
when it is fully implemented. Probably, 
it will cost that much and more. I think 
this legislation is important legislation. 
There are about 6 billion birds moving 
into the market. They are moving es- 
sentially as fresh meat. That kind of 
volume, in my opinion, needs uniform in- 
spection at the processing plants for san- 
itation in the plant and for wholesome- 
ness of the birds. That is what this 
legislation accomplishes. It does it at 
public expense just the same as is now be- 
ing done in the livestock dressing plants 
under the red-meatinspection legisla- 
tion. It will, in my opinion, not increase 
the cost of poultry by 10 percent, which 
is the figure that has been given here. 
The cost of inspection will be at public 
expense. I doubt very much if the de- 
mands made on the plants for improving 
their facilities to meet the inspection 
requirements would require any type of 
investment which would reflect a 10- 
percent increase in the cost of poultry. 
I do not think there is any question but 
what some plants would not meet the 
requirements as of this moment, but they 
would, of necessity, have to meet the im- 
provement requirement and this legisla- 
tion, I think, will not require any such 
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capital expenditures as have been set 

forth, which would result in a uniform 

increase in the cost of poultry. In my 

opinion, the speed at which poultry can 

be inspected is in line with good prac- 

3 within the industry at the present 
e. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
question before us today is a very simple 
one involving the usual procedure when 
a bill is being considered under suspen- 
sion of the rules.. The bill, which is now 
before us, passed the House last week. 
When it came to final passage, the 
gentleman from Kentucky, as is usual 
when there is an identical or similar bill 
on the Speaker’s desk, asked unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s desk 
the Senate bill, strike out all after the 
enacting clause and substitute the lan- 
guage of the House bill passed by the 
House in the exercise of its will after due 
consideration of the legislation. The 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. REECE] 
objected at that point. Of course, the 
gentleman had a perfect right to take 
that course of action under the rules of 
the House, but I must point out that we 
see such an exercise of that right very 
rarely, indeed. It is unusual to see that 
right exercised, as we know, and prob- 
ably one out of 500 times or one out of a 
thousand times in similar cases is that 
right exercised by any Member. It was 
clear last week that the House over- 
whelmingly favors this legislation. At 
the present time, the Committee on 
Rules is very busy considering the grant- 
ing of a rule in connection with im- 
portant legislation. Of course, we could 
have gone to the Committee on Rules 
and asked for a rule to take this bill from 
the Speaker’s desk and to consider it, 
but with the Committee on Rules faced 
with hearings on important rules in an 
effort to expedite the business of the 
House so that we can complete our busi- 
ness as quickly as possible in the event 
of a prolonged debate in the other body 
on the civil-rights bill, and further in 
view of the fact that the overwhelming 
will of the House has been expressed in 
favor of this legislation, it was decided to 
take this bill up under the rules provid- 
ing for the consideration of bills under 
the suspension of the rules, which is the 
proper method in such a case, We are 
simply passing upon a question of legis- 
lative procedure, letting a bill that 
passed the House last week go to con- 
ference. A bill in this body was passed 
last week and it would be sent to a Sen- 
ate committee -and the Senate bill on 
the Speaker’s desk sooner or later 
referred to a House committee, and 
start all over again in both branches. 
Everybody knows that is most unusual 
and that that very seldom happens. 
Every Member knows that that is not 
good parliamentary procedure. So that 
this suspension today is to carry out the 
will of the House and expedite action, 
from. a legislative angle, and also letting 
us get rid of legislation on our side so 
that we can expedite the business on the 
part of the House in connection with 
possible 3-day recesses sometime in the 
not remote future, 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
McCormack] has expired. : 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 

minute to the gentlewoman from Michi- 
gan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS]. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, as 
Representative from Detroit, one of the 

largest poultry consuming markets in 
the country, I am very heartily in favor 
of this bill which will give protection to 
the consumers, 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
. er, I stated earlier that I had no further 
requests for time 
. The SPEAKER. The gentleman may 

yield time if he desires. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. With refer- 
ence to the remarks of my very great and 
good friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack], I do want to explain that in 
my opening remarks I explained why I 
made the objection the other day. I 
realized it was unusual. However, I 
think that under the circumstances, 
looking at it from my viewpoint, it was 
a justifiable procedure. 

I am not an obstructionist. I have 
been a Member of this House for 34 
years, There are only three Members 
sitting here today who were Members 
when I was elected to this body. Neither 
am I regarded as a crackpot, although 
I admit that a man who endures the 
hazards of Washington for more than 
a quarter of a century might be subject 
to such allegation with some justifica- 
tion in the minds of many people. I 
know the gentleman from Massachus- 
etts, [Mr. McCormack] did not intend 
any reflection, but I think such an in- 
ference could have been drawn from his 
remarks. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, will 

the gentleman yield? 
- Mr. REECE of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In order for the 
record to be clear, I disavow any such 
intention. I particularly said the gen- 
. tleman was exercising his right under 
the rules of the House, an unusual exer- 
eise. The gentleman himself admits it 
is an unusual exercise, and under no 
conditions would I impugn the motives 


of any gentleman in this House, partic- - 


ularly the gentleman from Tennessee. 
Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Oh, I am 
sure the gentleman would not. 


In demanding a second on this oc-- 


casion it was not my purpose to unduly 
consume the time of the House, recog- 
nizing that it did have some very im- 
portant business to transact today, in 
the minds of some people, and in the 
minds of other people not so much. But 
in any event I do not want to delay the 
procedure, I did want, more than any- 
thing else, to explain the basis of the 
procedure which I followed the other 
day. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Speaker, 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill 
as amended. 


The question was taken; and two- 


thirds having voted in-favor thereof, the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 
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AMENDING CIVIL DEFENSE ACT OF 
1950, AS AMENDED 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H. R. 7576) to further amend the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1245; 50 U. S. C. 
App. 2261 and the following), as amended, is 


- hereby further amended as follows: 


Sec. 2. Section 2 of the act is amended by 
striking out said section and substituting the 
following therefor: 

“It is the sense of the Congress that the 
defense of the United States, in this thermo- 
nuclear age, can best be accomplished by en- 
acting into law the measures set forth in this 
act. It is the policy and intent of Congress 
to provide a system of civil defense for the 
protection of life and property in the United 
States from attack. It is further declared to 
be the policy and intent of the Congress that 
the responsibility for civil defense shall be 
vested jointly in the Federal Government and 
the several States and their political sub- 
divisions. The Federal Government shall 
provide necessary direction, coordination, and 
guidance; shall be responsible for the opera- 
tion of the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion as set forth in this act; and shall pro- 
vide necessary assistance as herein author- 
ized.” 

Sec. 3. Section 201 of the said act is amend- 
ed as follows: 

(a) Subsection (e) of the said section, as 
amended, is further amended as follows: 

(1) Strike the word Provided“ where it 
first appears and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “Provided further.“ 

(2) By inserting the following proviso after 
the words “and training aids as deemed 
necessary”: “Provided, That the terms pre- 
scribed by the Administrator for the pay- 
ment of travel expenses and per diem al- 
lowances authorized by this subsection shall 
include a provision that such payment shall 
not exceed one-half of the total cost of such 
expenses.” 

(3) Section 2 of the act of August 2, 
1956 (70 Stat. 949), is repealed. 

(b) Subsection (h) of the said section is 
amended by substituting a colon for the pe- 
riod at the end thereof and adding the fol- 
lowing proviso: “Provided further, That the 
Administrator is authorized to procure and 
maintain under this subsection radiological 
instruments and detection devices, protective 
masks, and gas detection kits, and distribute 
the same by loan or grant to the States for 
civil defense purposes, under such terms and . 
conditions as the Administrator shall pre- 
scribe,” 

(c) Subsection (1) of the said section is 
amended as follows: 

(1) The first préviso of said subsection is 
amended by striking out the proviso and 
substituting the following therefor: “Pro- 
vided, That no contributions shall be made 
for the procurement of land.” 

(2) The said subsection is further. 
amended by striking out the eighth proviso 
and all the remainder of the said subsection 
except the words: “Provided, That the Ad- 
ministrator shall report not less often than 
quarterly to the Congress all contributions 
made pursuant to this subsection.” 

(3) The said subsection is further amended 
by striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting a colon and the following: 
Provided further, That all laborers and me- 
chanics employed by contractors or subcon- 
tractors in the performance of construction . 
work financed with the assistance of any 
contribution of Federal funds made by the 
Administrator under the provisions of this 
section shall be paid wages at rates not less 
than those prevailing on similar construc- 
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tion in the locality.as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor in accordance with the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended (40 U. S. C. 2768- 
27645), and every such employee shall re- 
ceive compensation at a rate not less than 
one and one-half times his basic rate of pay 
for all hours worked in any workweek in ex- 


. cess of 8 hours in any workday or 40 hours 


in the workweek, as the case may be. The 
Administrator shall make no contribution of 
Federal funds without first obtaining ade- 
quate assurance that these labor standards 
will be maintained upon the construction 
work. The Secretary of Labor shall have, 
with respect to the labor standards specified 
in this proviso, the authority and functions 
set forth in tion Plan No. 14 of 
1950 (15 F. R. 3176, 64 Stat. 1267, 5 U. S. C. 
133z-15), and section 2 of the act of June 
13, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 948, as 
amended; 40 U. S. C. 276 (c) ).” 

Sec. 4. Title II of said act is amended by 
adding the following new section thereto: 

“Sec. 205. To further assist in carrying out 
the purposes of this act, the Administrator 
is authorized to make financial contributions 
to the States (including interstate civil de- 
fense authorities established pursuant to 
section 201 (g) of this act) for necessary and 
essential State and local civil defense per- 
sonnel and administrative expenses, on the 
basis of approved plans (which shall be con- 
sistent with the national plan for civil de- 
fense approved by the Administrator) for the 
civil defense of the States: Provided, That 
the financial contributions to the State for 
the purposes of this section shall not exceed 
one-half of the total cost of such n 
and essential State and local civil defense 
personnel and administrative expenses. 

“(a) Plans submitted under this section 
shall 

“(1) provide, pursuant to State law, that 
the plan shall be in effect in all political 
subdivisions of the State and be mandatory 
on them, and be administered or supervised 
by a single State agency; 

“(2) provide that the State shall share the 
financial assistance with that provided by 
the Federal Government under this section 
from any source determined by it to be con- 
sistent with State law; 

“(3) provide for the development of State 
and local civil defense operational plans, 
pursuant to standards approved by the 
Administrator; 

“(4) provide for the employment of a 
full-time civil defense director by the State, 
and for such other methods of administra- 
tion, including methods relating to the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of personnel. 
standards on the merit basis (except that 
the Administrator shall exercise no author- 
ity with respect to the selection, tenure of 
office, and compensation of any individual 
employed in accordance with such methods) 
as the Administrator shall find to be neces- 
sary and proper for the operation of the 
plan; 

“(5) provide that the State shall make 
such reports in such form and content as 
the Administrator may require; 

“(6) make available to duly authorized 
representatives of the Administrator and the 
Comptroller General books, records, and 
papers necessary to conduct audits for the 
purposes of this section. 

“(b) The Administrator shall establish 
such other terms and conditions as he may 
deem necessary and proper. 4 

“(c) In carrying out the provisions of this 
section, the provisions of sections 201 (8) 
and 401 (h) of this Act shall apply. 

“(d) For each fiscal year concerned, the 
Administrator shall allocate to each State, 
in.accordance with his regulations and the 
total sum appropriated hereunder, amounts 
to be made available to the States for the 
purposes of this section. Regulations gov- 
erning allocations to the States shall give 
due regard to (1) the criticality of the target 
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and support areas with respect to the devel- 
opment of the total civil defense readiness 
of the Nation, (2) the relative state of devel- 
opment of civil defense readiness of the 
State, (3) population, and (4) such other 
factors as the Administrator shall prescribe: 
Provided, That the Administrator may real- 
locate the excess of any allocation not uti- 
lized by a State in an approvable plan sub- 
mitted hereunder: Provided further, That 
amounts paid to any State or political sub- 
division under this section shall be expended 
solely for the purposes set forth herein; 

“(e) In the event a State fails to submit an 
approvable plan as required by this section 
within 60 days after the Administrator noti- 
fies the States of the allocations hereunder, 
the Administrator may reallocate such funds, 
or portions thereof, among the other States 
in such amounts as, in his judgment, will 
best assure the adequate development of the 

~ civil defense capability of the Nation. 

„(H) The Administrator shall report an- 
nually to the Congress all contributions 
made pursuant to this section. 

“(g) As used in this Act, the term ‘State’ 
shall include interstate civil defense author- 
ities established under section 201 (g).” 

Sec. 5. Section 401 of the act is amended 
by adding the following new subsection 
thereto: 

“(h) when, after reasonable notice and 
opportunity for hearing to the State, or other 
person, he finds that there is a failure to 
expend funds in accordance with the regu- 
lations, terms, and conditions established 
under this act for approved civil defense 
plans, programs, or projects, notify such 
State or person that further payments will 
not be made to the State or person from 
appropriations under this act (or from funds 
otherwise available for the purposes of this 
act for any approved plan, program, or proj- 
ect with respect to which there is such fail- 
ure to comply) until the Administrator is 
satisfied that there will no longer be any 
such failure. Until he is so satisfied, the 
Administrator shall either withhold the 
payment of any financial contribution to 
such State or person, or limit payments to 
those programs or projects with respect to 
which there is substantial compliance with 
the regulations, terms, and conditions gov- 
erning plans, programs, or projects here- 
under: Provided, That ‘person’ as used in 
this subsection, means the political subdivi- 
sion of any State or combination or group 
thereof; or any interstate civil defense au- 
thority established pursuant to subsection 
201 (g); or any person, corporation, associa- 
tion or other entity of any nature whatsoever, 
including but not limited to, instrumentali- 
ties of States and political subdivisions.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection a 
second will be considered as ordered, 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is recognized for 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from New York 
will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

- The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is 
rather historic that today we are con- 
sidering an amendment to the 1950 Civil 
Defense Act for, as you know, Opera- 
tion Alert is under way. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of H. R. 7576 
is to amend the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, to permit the orderly ex- 
pansion of the civil-defense activity of 
the Federal Government in order to 
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achieve a more effective total national 
defense program, 

All national programs—foreign and 
domestic—as well as military and non- 
military defense efforts, are substantial 
parts of a total effort toward survival 
of the Nation in the event of nuclear 


war. 

The civil defense of this country is 
aimed at developing within all eche- 
lons of government, Federal, State, and 
local, a capacity for leadership by gov- 
ernment—a capacity for swift action by 
government to meet the needs created 
by any emergency. 

We must remember, then, that we 
cannot assume that civil defense is an 
exclusive road to survival. Rather, we 
must identify the contribution that log- 
ical preparedness in civil defense can 
make to the total defense effort. 

H. R. 7576 is a committee bill. It was 
drafted in a subcommittee, following full 
hearings on two civil-defense legislative 
proposals. We combined the Civil De- 
fense Administration’s proposals and re- 
wrote some of the language, which re- 
sults in the bill before you today. 

Now, probably the most controversial 
provision of the Civil Defense Act as cur- 
rently written is the proposition that the 
civil defense of the Nation is primarily 
the responsibility of the States and their 
political subdivisions, 

Many groups, committees and organ- 
izations, including the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations and the 
1956 governors’ conference, have thor- 
oughly studied and explored the question 
of the appropriate division of responsi- 
bility for the Nation’s civil defense. 
Some of the recommendations resulting 
from these studies urged that civil de- 
fense be made primarily a Federal re- 
sponsibility. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion and the President believe that the 
Federal Government and the States and 
local subdivisions should have joint re- 
sponsibility for civil defense. 

The first part of this bill, therefore, 
amends the Federal Civil Defense Act by 
declaring that it is the policy and intent 
of the Congress that the responsibility 
for civil defense shall be vested jointly 
in the Federal Government and the sev- 
eral States and their political subdivi- 
sions. The Federal Government shall 
provide necessary direction, coordina- 
tion, and maintenance, and shall be 
responsible for the operation of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration. 

Civil defense depends for its success 
in operation upon widespread citizen 
participation, and the committee believes 
that we must continue to avoid Federal 
preemption of all civil-defense pro- 
grams. We believe that the balance has 
been struck by creating civil defense as 
a joint responsibility of the Federal 
Government and the States. 

The balance of the bill provides those 
specific amendments to the Federal Civil 
Defense Act which would implement the 
concept of increased Federal responsibil- 
ity. You will note that these amend- 
ments to the basic law involve primary 
authority for the Federal Government to 
furnish substantial assistance to the 
States and cities in order that they may 
be enabled to develop that degree of 
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civil defense operational capability 
which the conditions of modern war re- 
quire. Some of these modifications are 
designed to improve the ability of the 
Federal Government to provide a de- 
gree of assistance in areas where it has 
previously been found to be lacking, 
which would permit the development of 
more effective civil-defense organizations 
at the State and local levels. 

The bill also provides authority for 
the purchase of radiological monitoring 
instruments and for their loan or grant 
to the States. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, because of the grave danger im- 
posed by the new dimensions of radioac- 
tive fallout, has been engaged in an ef- 
fort to determine the most practical 
manner of providing for a nationwide 
system of predicting, monitoring, and 
reporting radioactive fallout. We must 
have some capability to detect the pres- 
ence and to measure the intensity of ra- 
diation of fallout in all localities. The 
need for radiological defense is not re- 
stricted to target areas, but is required 
on a total nationwide basis. The best 
method which has been devised is to 
purchase detecting instruments for dis- 
tribution throughout the United States 
so that civil-defense workers can be 
trained in their operation, maintenance, 
and repair. It would do little good to 
purchase substantial numbers of moni- 
toring instruments only to store them in 
warehouses where they would be inac- 
cessible in time of emergency and people 
would be unlearned in their use. 

Under the provisions of the bill, these 
instruments will be purchased and dis- 
tributed to the States under such terms 
and conditions as the Administrator 
prescribes. It is the conviction of the 
committee that this authorization in law 
is required to permit the effective imple- 
mentation of a nationwide program of 
defense against the hazards of radioac- 
tive fallout. 

One of the main provisions of the bill 
is to amend the Federal Civil Defense 
Act so as to authorize financial contribu- 
tions to the States for necessary and es- 
sential State and local civil-defense 
personnel and administrative expenses. 
The basic law prevents any Federal con- 
tributions for this purpose. 

Under the concept of responsibility for 
civil defense established in the Federal 
Civil Defense Act, no contributions to 
the States for personnel and adminis- 
trative expenses were allowed, because 
it was felt that these expenses should 
be borne by the States and their local 
political subdivisions. However, it has 
now become apparent that the task of 
developing an adequate civil defense 
capability at local levels requires a staff 
of experienced, trained, full-time spe- 
cialists, at least in the top echelons 
of each civil-defense organization. With 
all but a few exceptions, the States and 
their political subdivisions have felt it 
impossible to support and maintain, by 
themselves, such a civil-defense staff. 

If we are to adopt the new concept of 
joint responsibility for civil defense, the 
only realistic solution to this problem is 
to eliminate the current restriction on 
furnishing such Federal assistance and 
to permit the Federal Government to 
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contribute for State and local civil de- 
fense administrative and personnel ex- 
penses on a not to exceed 50 percent 
basis, 


The committee believes that through 
such Federal financial assistance the de- 
velopment of greater civil-defense oper- 
ational capability at State and local 
levels will be permitted without resort- 
ing to extensive federalization of the 
civil-defense activity. 

Another important provision of the 
bill is to authorize the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator to defray the ex- 
penses of students from States and cities 
attending Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration schools. At the present time 
the Administrator has such authority, 
but he is limited to an expenditure of 
$100,000 per annum on amounts au- 
thorized to be appropriated for this pur- 
pose. Experience shows that this lim- 
itation is unrealistic and that the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration cannot 
begin to train the necessary number 
of local civil-defense workers unless the 
limitation is removed. The bill, there- 
fore, removes the limitation, but, again 
in keeping with the joint responsibility 
concept, provides that travel expenses 
and per diem allowances for FCDA stu- 
dents may be authorized on a 50-50 
matching basis. 

The committee believes that the con- 
tinued expansion of the Federal program 
under which students are trained to re- 
turn to the States and cities as instruc- 
tors is essential to the development of 
civil-defense capabilities at the State 
and local level. 

The Civil Defense’s legislative pro- 
posals considered by the committee 
would have amended the Federal Civil 
Defense Act by allowing up to 100 per- 
cent contributions for the so-called cap- 
ital expenditures. Under the law today 
the Federal Government is authorized to 
contribute 50 percent for such expendi- 
tures as the construction of a commu- 
nication system or a Civil Defense Con- 
trol Center. In the committee bill, 
however, we revised this language so as 
to maintain the traditional 50-50 con- 
tributions for these purposes. We recog- 
nize that it may be difficult in some 
instances for States and local communi- 
ties to match Federal contributions. 
Still, if the concept for joint responsi- 
-bility for civil defense is to be main- 
tained, contributions for civil-defense 
purposes must be maintained on an 
equal basis. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will authorize 
appropriation requests which we under- 
stand will be made for approximately 

$18,850,000 for the next fiscal year. If 
appropriated, the majority of this money 
will be spent by providing contributions 
to the States to defray personnel and 
administrative expenses. 

The original cost of the legislative 
proposals of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration were in excess of $52 
million. Consequently, by revising these 
proposals, the committee has effected a 
saving of more than $32 million. These 
savings are mainly brought about by the 
committee’s striking language which 
would have authorized up to 100 percent 
Federal contributions for materials and 
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facilities involving substantial expendi- 
tures. 

I should also point out that the money 
necessary to implement this authoriza- 
tion bill is included in the President’s 
budget, and this legislation was a part 
of the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion’s legislative program for 1957. 

I hardly need remind any Member of 
the need for a strong civil defense. Cer- 
tainly in time of war or national emer- 
gency this organization would become 
one of the most important in our Gov- 
ernment. But even if this Nation need 
never face the horrors of another war, 
the money we spend for civil defense is 
worth while. When parts of our country 
are ravaged by hurricane, flood and 
other natural disasters, it is the civil 
defense organization that immediately 
comes to the rescue. I know that my col- 
leagues from the State of Louisiana, 
whose State was so unfortunate as to 
have received the brunt of the latest 
hurricane, can testify to the vital serv- 
ices performed by our civil defense or- 
ganization following that disaster. Each 
year these operations are performed in 
other States of the Union. Whether it 
is for hurricane, flood, or earthquake, 
our first impulse is to look to the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration to render 
aid. ` 

The bill now being considered, if en- 
acted, will go far in giving the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration the neces- 
sary legislative authority and support to 
do a more efficient job in the future. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that whatever I may say on the bill be- 
fore us would be repetitious to a large 
extent of what has been said by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. DurHam], chairman of the 
subcommittee which considered this bill. 
As he indicated, I think, the bill was re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

The original philosophy under which 
the Federal Civil Defense Act was en- 
acted approximately 7 years ago was 
that essentially civil defense was a 
local responsibility, starting with the 
local community and working up then 
through counties into States and even- 
tually for the Federal Government to 
have some share of that responsibility. 
The extent of the Federal obligation was 
fixed in the original act as being not 
more than 50 percent of the cost of 
capital expenditures to construct shel- 
ters and permanent structures in which 
to house the people in case of emer- 
gency. A few years ago the law was 
modified so as to permit Federal expen- 
ditures to defray the expenses of em- 
ployees of State and local civil defense 
agencies to come to Washington, and 
later to the other place where the Civil 
Defense school is located for the purpose 
of training in civil defense procedures 
and practices. That expenditure of 
Federal funds was permitted in an 
amount not to exceed $100,000 in any 
one year. 

At the beginning of this Congress, the 
Federal Civil Defense sent down a pro- 
posed revision of that act in these par- 
ticulars: It would remove the ceiling of 
50 percent of the Federal contribution 
for capital expenditures and permit the 
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Civil Defense Director to determine the 
amount of the Federal contribution, 
which, of course, could not be greater 
than 100 percent. Another recommen- 
dation was that there be some Federal 
participation in the expense of defray- 
ing the cost of salaries of the employees 
of State agencies which, under the law 
as it is now, is borne entirely and ex- 
clusively by the local governments, in- 
cluding the State governments, with no 
Federal participation. And, there was 
the further request that the sum of 
$100,000 be eliminated and the entire cost 
of transportation of the student em- 
ployees of State agencies to be schooled 
for training should be borne by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

After careful and full consideration 
and discussion, the subcommittee recom- 
mended a formula which was later 
adopted and approved by the full com- 
mittee, which, in substance, is as follows: 
The original philosophy of the Federal 
contribution toward capital expenditures 
in civil defense was not to exceed 50 per- 
cent, and that is continued in the provi- 
sions of the present bill. With respect to 
expenditures of State agencies for sala- 
ries of their civil-defense workers, it was 
felt that since the entire Nation benefits 
in measurable degree from the services 
of these people, there is some degree of 
Federal obligation to pay for personnel 


expenses. So this bill does permit ap- 


propriations as a contribution to the pay 
of State employees up to 50 percent. So 
that now, if this bill is adopted, we will 
have the formula that the Federal ob- 
ligation in civil defense with respect to 
State agencies is that the Government 
will pay up to one-half of their perma- 
nent capital expenditures, and will pay 
not to exceed one-half of the salaries of 
personnel and administrative expenses. 

In addition to that, the committee has 
removed the $100,000 limitation for the 
expenses of training employees and per- 
mits Federal expenditures of up to one- 
half of those expenses. Heretofore the 
State agencies paid nothing for the 
transportation or per diem of employees 
who were coming to the Federal school 
for training. That cost was borne en- 
tirely by the Federal Government. Un- 
der this new formula the expense of 
training the people working for the State 
agencies will be borne approximately 
50-50 by the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernments. 

I think it should be emphasized that 
while we think of Federal civil defense 
as being a quasi-military wartime agen- 
cy, one that would be called into opera- 
tion only in case of a hostile military 
attack in open warfare, that is not ac- 
tually the case. There have been fre- 
quent occasions since the Agency has 
been created when it has been called 
upon to render emergency assistance in 
case of local disasters. The most notable 
of these instances is the recent devastat- 
ing hurricane with terrific loss of life 
and destruction of property down in 
Louisiana, where the civil-defense moved 
in and rendered very creditable assist- 
ance of immeasurable value. In view of 
the many instances where the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration has been 
called upon to render assistance in local 
disasters not at all related to defense 
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against enemy attack, I suggest it might 
be appropriate that the Congress give 
consideration to the change of name for 
‘this most worthy Government activity 
to one which would more accurately be 
descriptive of its purposes and function, 
such as, for instance, the Federal Emer- 
gency Disaster Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the Delegate from Hawaii 
(Mr. Burns]. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
as the most outstanding and very able 
chairman of the subcommittee which de- 
veloped this bill, the Honorable Cart T. 
DurxHaM, has so well pointed up, this bill 
has four primary purposes: First, it vests 
responsibility for civil defense jointly in 
the Federal Government, the several 
States and their political subdivisions; 
second, it authorizes financial contribu- 
tions to the States on a matching basis 
for necessary and essential local civil-de- 
fense personnel and administrative ex- 
penses; third, it authorizes the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration to provide 
matching funds for travel expenses and 
per diem allowances for local civil-de- 
fense personnel attending Federal Civil 
Defense Administration schools; fourth, 
it provides that the civil-defense agency 
may purchase and distribute monitoring 
instruments to local civil-defense agen- 
cies. 

Recent disasters—notably the hurri- 
cane Audrey—demonstrated the value of 
civil defense. Natural disasters, such as 
hurricanes, floods, earthquakes, tidal 
waves, or lava flows, have inherently the 
basic features of a large man-made dis- 
aster, such as disasters created by an 
A-bomb or H-bomb or an ICBM. 

It has been my privilege to have served 
as civil-defense administrator for the city 
and county of Honolulu for 4 years re- 
cently. In 1941, my work was as a civil- 
jan in a specialized field involved with 
the problems posed by the Pearl Harbor 
attack of December 7th—a day no 
American should ever forget. 

I digress to point out that it is a great 
honor and privilege to serve on the sub- 
committee chaired by the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina, the 
Honorable Cart DURHAM, whose grasp of 
the problem and whose understanding of 
the problems disasters pose is astound- 
ing. The subcommittee membership 
demonstrated a very clear and concise 
knowledge of civil defense, its needs, and 
the steps which must be taken to make it 
efficient and effective. This was also true 
of the Armed Services Committee where 
Mr. Military himself, the dedicated and 
most capable Cart Vinson, is chairman. 
I commend their wisdom, their interest, 
and their understanding. 

The present civil-defense law—the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950—has 
been in effect for 6 years. The Admin- 
istration set up under the act has made 
great forward strides. It has been tried 
and tested by great natural disasters. 
The policy and intent of Congress in the 
basic law provided that responsibility for 
civil defense be vested in State and local 
governments. H. R. 7576, in providing 
that responsibility shall vest jointly in 
the Federal Government and the States 
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and their political subdivisions, accom- 
plishes a change which has the support 
of all local civil-defense directors. It 
is a change which they have recom- 
mended. It is a change that is neces- 
sary if the civil-defense agency is to 
meet the problems that must be met. 

The establishment of a basic force— 
a cadre—which can be augmented in 
time of need, which can swing into ac- 
tion immediately and which is staffed 
by trained, competent leadership, is a 
fundamental necessity. While the 
changes in the basic law accomplished 
by H. R. 7576 do not make a perfect 
law, nor do they accomplish all that 
might be accomplished, they go a long 
way toward a civil-defense agency 
which can meet the problems posed by 
disasters, whether natural or man- 
made. H. R. 7576 is a progressive step 
forward that is most necessary to fur- 
ther progress. It is a great improve- 
ment. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNS. Iam very happy to yield 
to my very distinguished chairman. 

Mr. DURHAM. The gentleman from 
Hawaii is probably the only man in this 
House who is speaking from actual ex- 
perience, having had that experience 
after the attack on Hawaii, the only 
part of the United States or the Ameri- 
can Continent which has actually been 
attacked since the War of 1812. I want 
to compliment the gentleman on the fine 
job he did in helping the committee 
formulate this legislation. 

Mr. BURNS. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina 
for his compliments, and say it is a great 
privilege to serve on the Committee on 
Armed Services with such outstanding 
leaders as the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson] and the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. DURHAM]. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion occurs to me, and I should like to 
ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
or the chairman of the committee: 
What is it that the States are not doing 
now that requires this increase in funds? 
Why this legislation? It seems to me it 
must be predicated upon some failure of 
the States, and I should like to know 
what that failure is. 

Mr. DURHAM. I would say in the 
first place that the States simply have 
not come across as we thought they 
would come across in participating in 
this program. Be it good or bad, we have 
to be realistic. We are faced with a sit- 
uation. This does cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment more money than we have been 
spending in participating in the pro- 
gram. However, the government of 
every State sent representatives here 
and agreed on the legislation. The sub- 
committee took that legislation and 
brought it down from $52 million to $18 
million in cost. We feel that we have 
done an excellent job. 

There are many facets to this problem 
that I do not think anyone can explain 
as to why it has not functioned as well 
as we thought it would. I handled the 
basic act in 1950 and I have handled 
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all the amendments since then. I do 
not think we can stand here today and 
say that we ought not to do anything 
in regard to civil defense. If we did, I 
think we would be foolish. I do not 
have the solution to all the problems in- 
volved. Many people have different 
ideas about it. We are bringing you leg- 
islation here today that provides for 
50-50 across the board. There is no use 
for us to spend $75 million and have that 
much in the stockpile, which we have 
already spent, if we cannot distribute it, 
as we found out we could not in the 
Louisiana disaster. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
think that by increasing this appropria- 
tion to the States by 50 percent it will 
een the results he may think it 
will? 

Mr. DURHAM. I hope it will. Be- 
yond that I will not go. 

Mr. GROSS. The necessity of this 
legislation arises as a result of the fail- 
ure of the States and the failure of the 
States is predicated upon the fact that 
they have had to spend their own money 
in the past, is that the story? 

Mr. DURHAM. The best information 
that the subcommittee can get from the 
people in the Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, people who have studied it and 
worked with it, is that they can do a 
better job with this legislation. They 
have told us that they would like to have 
this authority regardless of whether they 
get a cent of the appropriation this year, 
— — I do not know whether they will or 
not. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentle- 
man one other question. The formula 
determining the contribution on the part 
of the States is left entirely to the States. 
In other words, the rural areas will con- 
tribute as much as the heavily populated 
areas of a State; is that correct? 

Mr. DURHAM. In the event of any 
attack in a thermonuclear war, the 
country people will be affected just as 
much as the people in the city. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, that propo- 
sition could be questioned. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HoLiFIeLp]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
first place I want to say I am not op- 
posing this bill. I wish it were a much 
stronger bill. The bill, H. R. 7576, comes 
to the floor of this House for a vote in 
the midst of a nationwide civil defense 
exercise known as Operation Alert 1957. 
And, just a few days ago, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Department 
of Defense released a study, The Ef- 
fects of Nuclear Weapons, which gives 
scientific chapter and verse on the 
enormous destructive power of our 
hydrogen weapons. 

I suggest that if the Members really 
want to find out about these weapons 
and what they can do to our cities and 
to our transportation and industrial 
centers—that they get a copy of that 
book. They would be astounded. 

I wish I could say, Mr. Speaker, that 
this bill is nicely timed and appropriate 
for consideration, that we have here an 
important legislative measure for the 
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protection of the people of the United 
States. I wish I could say that the Ex- 
ecutive and the Congress are, by this 
bill, accepting their constitutional re- 
sponsibilities to provide for the common 
defense—which includes civil defense, 
the means of national survival in the 
nuclear age. 

Icannot say these things in good faith, 
Mr. Speaker, because H. R. 7576 is not 
a civil defense bill in the meaningful 
sense of the term: It is nothing but a 
patchwork of minor amendments to the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950—a law 
that everyone agrees is outmoded and 
obsolete. 

I do not mean to cast any reflection on 
the hardworking committee, or the re- 
spected chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. DurHam], that reported out the bill. 
I am sure the committee is well aware 
of this bill’s limitations, as I am, because 
many of them are on the Atomic Energy 
Commission and know about these weap- 
ons as much as I know about them, cer- 
tainly. 

H. R. 7576 is the committee substitute 
for the administration’s response to a 
widespread demand from informed or- 
ganizations and individuals that the Fed- 
eral Government face up to its respon- 
sibility in the civil defense field. How 
feeble is that response. It answers noth- 
ing. It dodges responsibility. The bill 
will cost the taxpayers money, but it will 
not tell how to get protection from the 
deadly blast and fire and radioactive 
poison from atomic and hydrogen bombs. 
I hold in my hand an article from this 
morning’s Washington Post. It says: 

Mock A-ATTACK LEAVES 54 MILLION 
CASUALTIES 
(By Alvin Spivak) 

News Pornt, OPERATION ALERT, July 14.— 
Officials indicated today at least 54,500,000 
persons would have been killed or trapped 
in 155 American cities theoretically blasted 
in atomic- and hydrogen-bomb attacks Fri- 
day. 

Operation Alert headquarters issued a 
final tabulation of assumed bomb strikes by 
166 nuclear weapons ranging in force from 
10,000 to 20 million tons of TNT. 

This revised earlier estimates of 175 such 
bombs hypothetically exploding in 162 areas. 
Federal Civil Defense headquarters said “final 
checking eliminated a number of duplica- 
tions.” Idaho was the only State “theoreti- 
cally untouched.” 

TRANSPORT “CRIPPLED” 

Officials said the Nation’s transportation 
system was considered “seriously crippled” 
48 hours after the mock attacks. 

Theoretical loss of major ports “severely” 
hit water transportation, but railways were 
assumed able to “roll to at least some ex- 
tent” and “enough aircraft are still operable 
to provide some degree of national airlift 
service.” 

Highway transportation was described as 
theoretically “spotty” with fuel a major 
problem. 

Operation Alert headquarters announced 
that simulated aid was being sped to more 
than 41 mililon persons, approximately 23 
percent of the Nation’s population,” assumed 
to have been evacuated from 70 target areas 
of radioactive fallout zones, 

No mention was made of the presumed 
fate of the remainder of the 95,500,000 per- 
sons residing in areas hit by make-believe 
nuclear weapons with a total force of almost 
452 million tons of TNT. > e 
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The evacuation figures and reports of sur- 
vivors in fallout zones, “little-by-little” 
emerging from cover, were issued while Fed- 
eral agencies geared for “post attack“ prac- 
tice in clamping a rigid war-type regimen 
on the Nation. 

President Eisenhower will pay an inspec- 
tion visit Monday to secret “relocation” 
headquarters of mobilization officials who 
are directing the civil defense exercises. 

Until Friday, when Operation Alert will 
end, they will issue simulated directives on 
priorities and manpower, price and wage 
controls, and curbs on other domestic activi- 
ties vital in springing back from a nuclear 
attack. 

This phase, theoretically starting 15 days 
after the mock assault, was preceded over 
the weekend by test issuance of preliminary 
directives. One example was designation of 
a superpriority“ to essential services and 
industries. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. This is a step in the 
right direction; is it not? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think this bill 
should be passed. 

Mr. MASON. But it is not as long a 
step in the right direction as you would 
like; is that correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is correct. 
As I said when I started to speak, I am 
not speaking against this bill. 

I believe that 2 or 3 small amendments 
are desirable, but I certainly think they 
do not go far enough. The Federal Goy- 
ernment is not facing up to its responsi- 
bilities in the civil defense field. It will 
not tell how to get protection from the 
deadly blast and fire and radioactive 
poison of atomic and hydrogen bombs. 

The civil defense bureaucrats of the 
Federal Government live in a shadow 
world of unreality. They play games 
with imaginary corpses, stacked high as 
the mountains. They make map pic- 
tures of destroyed cities and feed 
casualty figures into fancy computing 
machines. All the rivers in America 
could not contain the blood of the 
wounded and dying if what the bureau- 
crats forecast in their nightmare games 
ever came to pass, as indicated in this 
morning’s paper. There is nothing un- 
real about the nuclear threat. The mil- 
lions of casualties would not be a pipe- 
dream if the Kremlin masterminds ever 
decided to stake their future on a sur- 
prise knockout blow against the United 
States. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The wasteland of desolation and death 
brought about by nuclear assault is not 
unreal. What is unreal, what is so fan- 
tastic and frightening is the nature of 
the response to the danger we are facing. 
We in the Congress are the ones who are 
responsible for the lives of people against 
nuclear attack, whether it be in a mili- 
tary way or in a civilian way. 

Operation Alert 1957 is our yearly ex- 
ercise in futility. When the whistles 
blow the people listen, if they are in 
hearing range, and shrug their shoulders 
in indifference or pass the whole thing 
off as a nuisance, A few Government 
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buildings empty their human contents 
in evacuation exercises. The President 
takes off in his new helicopter to another 
site, and then goes to his home in Gettys- 
burg for the weekend. Lesser lights in 
the executive branch draft directives and 
regulations for new agencies and remove 
to their emergency stations to imple- 
ment the directives and regulations, 
The bureaucrats are in their element. 
They have created new empires on paper 
and they rule their imaginary empires 
from campus sites and barracks a few 
hundred miles away from the Nation's 
Capital. 

The people are indifferent because 
they have no place to go, nor have they 
been given a realistic program to follow. 
The people are simply casualty figures in 
the civil-defense exercises. They are 
the potential mountain of corpses in the 
bombs’ fall. Are there no real answers 
to the threat of nuclear attack? Are 
there no means of affording protection 
to life and property and of preserving 
the national base of existence? 

All of the members of the Subcommit- 
tee on Military Operations feel that 
there are answers which could be 
given to some of these problems. Seven 
volumes of hearings on the committee 
desk represents 2 years of work on the 
part of that subcommittee and we are 
still working on it. We are still holding 
hearings. We are still studying this 
problem, because it is one of the most 
important problems in America, 

Any predictions of the Civil Defense 
Agency itself as to what would happen, 
if these figures mean anything, if they 
are real, then this Congress and the 
executive branch should really study this 
problem and try to do something about 
it. It is almost unbelievable when we 
think of the facts, and yet we sit here 
and do nothing about it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. One of the most waste- 
ful things I have seen are these signs 
along the highways, which read that “if 
an attack comes this road may be taken 
over for the purpose of evacuation.” 
You do not need a sign on the highway to 
say that the highway will be taken over 
when we probably know that every paved 
side road on which those signs do not 
appear will be taken over also in the 
event of emergency and if they are essen- 
tial to the defense of Washington or any 
other city. I think it is one of the 
silliest ways to waste money that I have 
seen. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Time will not per- 
mit me to go into detail in this thing as 
I wish to, but I shall insert additional 
remarks for the benefit of those who are 
interested. I wish that today we had 
before us a real strong civil-defense bill. 
We are spending $35 billion or $40 bil- 
lion a year for a military organization 
that cannot defend the United States 
against enemy attack. They admit they 
cannot protect the United States against 
the aggressor’s atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, yet in the face of that we do so 
little to save the people. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 
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Mr. DURHAM. I want to compliment 
the gentleman from California for the 
work he has done on this problem be- 
cause he has probably done more work 
than any other Member of this body or 
anybody connected with civil defense. 
He is not only a very knowledgeable stu- 
-dent of affairs, but he has also done an 
excellent job, in my opinion, in calling 
to the attention of the country the 
seriousness of the whole problem. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man from North Carolina and also thank 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
Cote] for the time he yielded me. 

Are there no real answers to the 
threat of nuclear attack? Are there no 
means of affording protection to life and 
property and of preserving the national 
base of existence? 

Several years ago a Congressional com- 
mittee went out in search of these an- 
Swers. Under my direction the Military 
Operations Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
held hearings in major cities of the 
United States and here in the Nation’s 
Capital. We sought advice from scien- 
tists and engineers. We conferred with 
military authorities in closed and open 
session. We obtained the views of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. We consulted 
with State and local civil-defense offi- 
cials and with representatives of national 
organizations concerned about civil 
defense. 

The record of this investigation by the 
Military Operations Subcommittee I 
have here beside me in these seven vol- 
umes—the most comprehensive investi- 
gation of civil defense ever undertaken 
by a Congressional committee. 

On the basis of this broad and search- 
ing inquiry we prepared a report—House 
Report No. 2946, 84th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion—which was presented to the Con- 
gress in July 1956. In that report we 
called for a new legislative charter for 
civil defense—a complete redrafting of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. 
We proposed to transform the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration into a reg- 
ular Cabinet department of the Federal 
Government and to charge it with new 
responsibilities and a clear mandate for 
building a strong and effective civil de- 
fense in the United States, 

The heart of this new civil-defense 

_ program would be a nationwide system 
of group shelters. We were convinced 
from testimony of experts in the Naval 
Radiological Defense Laboratory and of 
other scientists and engineers that a na- 
tionwide shelter system is feasible and 
practicable and, indeed, is the indis- 
pensable means of survival against 
nuclear attack. 

In accord with the recommendations 
in our civil-defense report we drafted 
new civil-defense legislation and held 
hearings on this proposed legislation in 
February and March 1957. The record 
of these hearings is printed in this yol- 
ume which I hold before you. 

The new civil-defense bill, H. R. 2125, 
was endorsed by every member of the 
Military Operations Subcommittee. 
They have introduced identical bills, and 
Several other Members of Congress like- 
wise are sponsoring the legislation. 
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‘Testimony received at the hearings on 
the proposed new civil-defense legisla- 
tion reflects widespread approval of 
H. R. 2125 by organizations and in- 
dividuals interested in civil defense. 

Among those endorsing the bill or its 
basic objectives were representatives of 
the American Bar Association, the 
American Hospital Association, the 
American Legion, the American Medical 
Association, the American Municipal As- 
sociation, the AFL-CIO, the Civil De- 
fense Research Associates, the National 
Association of State and Territorial Civil 
Defense Directors, the United States 
Civil Defense Council, and the United 
States Conference of Mayors. 

Although a number of these witnesses 
suggested changes in or had reservations 
regarding some provisions of the bill, all 
of them endorsed the bill in principle. 

Hans A. Klagsbrunn, chairman of the 
American Bar Association’s special com- 
mittee on the impact of atomic attack, 
after presenting a policy statement for 
his group, stated: 

As you can see, the objectives that we 
sought to state, and the objectives contained 
in your legislation are very parallel; indeed 
they are similar on all major points. 

Naturally, therefore we believe that you 
have a good bill. 


Kenneth Williamson, director of the 
American Hospital Association, sub- 
mitted a statement on civil defense with 
an accompanying letter to the subcom- 
mittee chairman which said: 

We would particularly like to express our 
appreciation for this forward-looking piece 
of legislation, of which you are the sponsor, 
and anticipate the improved developments 
which could follow its passage. 


Neil R. Allen, chairman of the civil 
defense committee, the American Legion, 
submitted a statement, amplified in oral 
testimony of James R. Wilson, Jr., direc- 
tor of the Legion’s national security 
commission, and Judge Bruce Henderson 
of the Legion’s civil defense committee, 
which included these words: 


We congratulate members of the Holifield 
committee who last year conducted such a 
thorough investigation of our civil-defense 
organization and operations and whose re- 
port serves as a basis for the bill that is 
before us now. We have studied the pro- 
posed bill carefully and strongly endorse 
its passage. 


Dr. Harold C. Lueth, chairman of the 
committee on civil defense, council on 
national defense, American Medical As- 
sociation, testified: 


Mr. Chairman, there is no question but 
what this bill, H. R. 2125, very definitely 
gives positive Federal leadership and 
strengthens the civil-defense effort, with 
the few modifications we suggested. 


Mayor Frank P. Zeidler, of Milwau- 
kee, speaking for the American Munici- 
pal Association, stated: 


I desire to strongly support H. R. 2125 
and identical bills. The bill, in my opinion, 
is excellently drawn and ought not to be 
weakened in any way. The bill's proposals 
embody the position of the American 
Municipal Association in its stand on civil 
defense adopted at the congress of the asso- 
ciation in St. Louis on November 28, 1956. 
I desire to enter into the record here the 
official policy of the association on civil de- 
Tense, 
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Andrew J..Biemiller, representing the 
AFL-CIO, stated: 

Clearly the Federal Government must be- 
come more directly involved in the civil- 
defense process. This is exactly the direc- 
tion in which H. R. 2125 is oriented. We 
therefore want to make clear our support 
of the changes which would affirm the Fed- 
eral Government’s broader responsibility 
for the Nation’s civil defense program. 


S. A. Anthony, speaking for the Civil 
Defense Research Associates, stated: 

It is extremely important that new and 
stronger legislation such as you propose be 
enacted at once. * * + 


Col. Arthur M. Sheets, president 
of the National Association of State 
and Territorial Civil Defense Directors, 
and director of the Oregon State Civil 
Defense Agency, stated: 

The bill is comprehensive, sound, a long- 
needed advancement in civil-defense legis- 
lation, and a credit to your committee. 


Col. Richard F. Lynch, president of 
the United States Civil Defense Council, 
and director of civil defense for Los An- 
geles, stated: 

The United States Civil Defense Council 
fully supports Congressional bill H. R. 2125, 
which will place the basic responsibility for 
civil defense in the Federal Government 
where it properly belongs, and will create a 
new Department of Civil Defense which will 
give stature, authority, and recognition to 
the fourth arm of our national-defense pro- 
gram. 


Mayor Thomas D'Alesandro, Jr., of 
Baltimore, chairman of the standing 
committeee on legislation of the United 
States Conference of Mayors, stated: 

At the outset, I want to go on record in 
support of bill H. R. 2125 and all similar bills. 
Legislation of this character is badly needed 
to make our civil defense effort effective and 
to overcome widespread public apathy and 
indifference that presently exists. 


The Military Operations Subcommittee 
now is engaged in studying proposed 
amendments to H. R. 2125. These are 
perfecting amendments of detail, not of 
substance. The substance of the bill 
meets with widespread approval. 

A status report on the new civil-de- 
fense legislation has been approved by 
the Military Operations Subcommittee 
and will shortly be submitted to the full 
Committee on Government Operations. 

In that status report we will review 
the major developments and problems in 
civil defense subsequent to the 1956 
hearings. We will compare H. R. 2125 
with the administration proposals. We 
will show that the prevailing official pol- 
icy of evacuation is a costly and unwork- 
able concept. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion is 6 or 7 years behind the times—if 
not more. Many persons believe that 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 
was outdated from the start. Atomic 
weapon technology was almost a decade 
old when the civil defense law was en- 
acted. Now this technology is more 
than 15 years old. The power of mass 
destruction has been multiplied by a fac- 
tor of thousands. The atomic bombs of 
Hiroshima days are peanuts compared 
to the multimegation Hydrogen weapons 
of today, And yet the administration 
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offers nothing but a few patchwork 
amendments to the 1950 law. 

Where is the followup to President 
Eisenhower's admonition in July 1956 
that the Civil Defense Act should be 
streamlined and modernized? Where 
are the deeds to follow the words? The 
pending bill, H. R. 7576 is only a weak 
gesture toward civil defense. 

I have no quarrel with the provisions 
of H. R. 7576 if they are recognized and 
accepted for what they are—minor 
amendments to an inadequate law. In 
the proper context of a strong and posi- 
tive civil defense bill, such as H. R. 2125 
sponsored by my subcommittee, these 
minor provisions would fall into place. 
There is nothing seriously wrong about 
H. R. 7576 so long as we do not pretend 
that H. R. 7576 will do the civil defense 
job. 

Let us look briefly at the provisions of 
H. R. 7576. 

First of all, it would purport to change 
Congressional policy to make civil de- 
fense a joint Federal-State responsibil- 
ity instead of a primary State-local re- 
sponsibility. This is just a play on 
words. The responsibility now is di- 
vided up in such a way that it cannot be 
pinned down. The bill does not change 
that. And what good is a Congressional 
policy declaration if the other provisions 
of the bill do not provide the tools to 
carry out the policy? 

As proposed by the administration in 
H. R. 4910 and H. R. 4911, the major 
differences between existing and new 
civil-defense legislation would be, first, 
a revision of the formula for Federal 
matching grants; and second, authori- 
zation of Federal grants to the States 
for payment of salaries and administra- 
tive expenses of State and local civil-de- 
fense personnel, The bills also con- 
tained authorization for Federal distri- 
bution of radiological monitoring devices 
and would remove the current ceiling 
of $100,000 for the payment of travel and 
other expenses of trainees at FCDA 
training schools. 

The committee substitute—H. R. 
7576—for the administration bills re- 
tains the existing 50-50 basis of match- 
ing grants. It rejects the administra- 
tion proposal for a sliding scale up to 
100 percent for Federal contributions. 
It authorizes, as requested, Federal 
grants for State and local personnel and 
administrative expenses. It also author- 
izes the distribution of monitoring de- 
vices and removes the $100,000 limitation 
on grants for trainee expenses. It adds, 
however, a requirement that Federal 
grants for trainee expenses shall not 
exceed 50 percent of the total of such 
expenses, 

It appears to me that the adminis- 
tration is clearly hoist by its own petard. 
In testimony before the Military Oper- 
ations Subcommittee, administration 
witnesses have consistently refused to 
endorse a policy of direct Federal respon- 
sibility for major segments of national 
civil defense. They have insisted on 
writing into any new legislation the 
word “joint” as describing the respon- 
sibilities of the Federal and State gov- 
ernments in civil defense. While no one 
was able to explain the full meaning of 
this term of our subcommittee, the 
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Armed Services Committee has taken the 
administration at its word and applied 
this policy as a requirement that the 
States match Federal contributions 
across the board on a 50-50 basis. 

I am at a loss to understand why the 
administration included in a single leg- 
islative request both the proposal for 
joint Federal-State responsibility and 
the proposal for a sliding scale for Fed- 
eral contributions, specifically stating 
that in some cases involving substantial 
expenditures the Federal share would 
have to exceed 90 percent. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the ad- 
ministration is confusing its desire for 
maximum State and local participation 
in civil defense with the fact that the 
States and localities are not physically 
capable of doing the full job, or in some 
instances even 50 percent of the essential 
tasks. 

The main contribution of the pending 
bill, as I see it, is that State and local 
civil-defense organizations will be able 
to get Federal matching funds for per- 
sonnel and administration and addi- 
tional equipment such as uniforms. 

But what good are more paid workers 
with bright new uniforms if they do not 
have a national plan of civil defense to 
guide their local activities? 

To this day—more than 15 years after 
the atomic bomb was developed—there 
is no national plan of civil defense. 
There are only reams of pamphlets and 
manuals and directives and whatnot 
which are issued by the national agency 
in Battle Creek and which only add to 
the local confusion and the public irrita- 
tion. 

The President just appointed a new 
Administrator of Civil Defense, a man 
who served one term as governor of a 
Middle Western State, replacing another 
ex-governor of a Middle Western State 
in the civil defense post. I wonder how 
much thought the new Administrator 
has given to his job. I wonder what he 
plans to do. Will he give us more of the 
same nonsense that the FCDA has been 
purveying for years? 

The FCDA came to the Congress this 
year with a budget request for $130 mil- 
lion. The Congress cut that budget to 
$39 million. I cannot say that Congress 
did the wrong thing. Why should it 
appropriate funds for an agency which 
doesn’t know what to do with them ex- 
cept hire more people and buy more 
equipment? Whatever the FCDA pro- 
poses to buy, it is not buying protection 
for the people of the United States. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
Congress has no confidence in the FCDA. 
The Congress has never been presented 
with a national program of civil defense 
that makes sense. 

Several years ago the FCDA beguiled 
the Congress into appropriating funds 
for “survival studies”. Nice-sounding 
“survival studies”. Everyone 
wants to survive. Some 38 study proj- 
ects are spending Federal funds through- 
out the United States, with project di- 
rectors and project coordinators and 
other administrative personnel, looking 
for the means of survival. 

I wonder what they expect to find? 
After the directors and coordinators are 
paid their salaries, and the facts and 
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figures of the researchers are entered 
into thick volumes, what will we have 
learned about survival? How far along 
will we be in creating the instruments 
of survival? 

I am convinced, Mr. Speaker, that if 
the FCDA and the administration had 
made full use of the information already 
available and had faced up to the civil- 
defense requirements confronting our 
Nation, those millions of dollars poured 
down the drain in so-called survival 
studies could have been used to start 
building a realistic shelter system for 
our people. 

At the outset of my remarks, I men- 
tioned that for the civil-defense exercise 
now in progress key personnel in the 
executive branch were rushed off to re- 
location sites to escape the impact of the 
assured enemy attack. I believe it is 
proper and, indeed vital, that such steps 
be taken. We must, at all cost, prevent 
the collapse of our governmental struc- 
ture in the event of an enemy attack. 

But let me pose this question: Is it 
more important to save our Government 
than to save our people? 

In effect, the high officials of our Gov- 
ernment are saving themselves and aban- 
doning the people. 

Millions, and possibly billions, of dol- 
lars are being spent to provide safe re- 
location sites and suitable transportation 
for high executive officials, but precious 
little is being done to save our people. 
The people do not have helicopters 
standing by to take them away from the 
utter devastation, destruction, and death 
awaiting in the path of the aggressor. 
Nor can they hope to escape by evac- 
uating to nonexistent shelter-reception 
areas. 

My feeling is that the people ought 
not to be left without at least a fighting 
chance for survival. If we cannot pro- 
vide for absolutely safe relocation sites 
for our people, the least we can do is 
give them shelters which will enable 
the vast majority to survive the weap- 
ons effects and then set about to decon- 
taminate and reclaim what is left of our 
communities. 

This task, Mr. Speaker, can be accom- 
plished only through strong Federal 
leadership dedicated to the vigorous 
prosecution of a realistic national plan of 
civil defense. 

I hope the House does not fall into 
the trap of assuming that by increas- 
ing Federal assistance to the States and 
localities, we can avoid the responsibil- 
ity of creating a national program which 
is indispensable if we are to insure our 
survival. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to pay tribute to the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. DUR- 
HAM], for the wonderful work he has 
done on this bill. I have considered it a 
great privilege to serve with him for 
many years on this subcommittee, and I 
know of the hard, conscientious work he 
has done. 

It was brought out to my satisfaction 
pretty thoroughly in the hearings that 
there is no absolute when it comes to 
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the security of our country. If every 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States would dedicate his entire time to 
our security in the event of a nuclear 
war there could be no certainty but what 
in the event such a war did come that 
many millions of our people would lose 
their lives. Many of our cities would be 
destroyed no matter what we did or how 
hard we worked. That does not mean, 
however, that we shoud stop and do 
nothing, and I am somewhat apprehen- 
sive about the feeling that has spread 
over the country among our people that 
no matter how much we spend or what 
we do we cannot effectively protect our- 
selves. So frequently they ask the ques- 
tion: What can you do about it? If we 
are going to be obliterated why spend 
any money on it, why make any effort? 

Now we come to the importance of this 
bill. I think when the people are advised 
and educated to the danger they will be 
alerted to the importance of this legisla- 
tion and see the necessity of having a 
centralized, coordinated effort to bring 
the 48 States together in a plan. What 
is proposed in this bill will aid them, 
guide them, and assist them, and as a 
result we will profit greatly as a Nation. 

I was impressed, also, as was the gen- 
tleman from California, by the article 
in this morning’s Post. I happened to 
read it. I noted the hypothetical figures, 
the millions of lives that were lost, but 
I think if we did not have this defense 
program probably the casualties would 
have been 10 million greater. If we con- 
tinue this program of education, when 
we have another alert, a year, or 2 or 3 
years from now, it may be down to 50 
million, or even down to 40 million. 

So I can see no reason against taking 
this step for by taking it we will gain 
-experience in the right direction and 
come as near perfection in defense as 
possible. 

I would now like to answer the ques- 
tion the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] propounded a few minutes ago 
as to whether or not the States were 
doing their part. Since we are both from 
the great State of Iowa, I recall a visit 
we made a year or so ago under the 
leadership of the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee to Olney, 
Md., where the headquarters of the civil 
defense effort for the United States was 
located: I recall spending a day or a 
portion of a day assessing the results and 
the character of the aid given in time 
of emergency or time of attack. I was 
pleased to note at that time that there 
were several volunteers from the law en- 
forcement agencies of our own State 
participating in these demonstrations. 
They in turn would go back home to 
the police departments and the fire de- 
partments that they came from and 
teach the people at home what they 
learned here, to the end that we would 
have a better defense for our people in 
the event of an attack. To me that is 
coordination, that was helpful and that 
is the justification for this bill. 

This is better than the one we had 
in 1950 and a few years from now we 
will be able within reason to again en- 
large it for the security of our country. 

As a result of that trip out to Olney, 
Md., ever since whenever I travel 
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through the particular States or in any 
of our cities, I watch for one thing in 
particular, and that is the signs to de- 
signate where shelters are in the event 
of an attack in the towns or cities. And 
I am astounded to find the difference 
between States and cities. In some ci- 
ties and in some States apparently the 
signs are up and information is avail- 
able. They are well prepared with in- 
formation advising the people to get to 
the shelters, and what to do in the event 
of an attack. In other States and cities 
there is apparently nothing at all; at 
least, nothing is being done that is evi- 
denced to the eye or to the people going 
through that they would need to know 
in the event of an attack. 

All in all, Mr. Speaker, I wish to com- 
mend the members of the committee, in- 
cluding our chairman and the ranking 
minority member, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cote] for the work they 
have done and to say that this is a much 
needed piece of legislation. It is, as the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] 
said, although not perfect, a step in the 
right direction. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DurHam] that the rules 
be suspended and the bill be passed. 

The question was taken; and two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


APPLICATION OF FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT IN CERTAIN 
OVERSEAS AREAS 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 7458) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, to restrict its application in 
certain overseas areas, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended as follows: 

(1) Section 6 of such act is amended by 
striking out the period at the end of para- 
graph (3) in subsection (a), and inserting 
in lieu thereof a semicolon and the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(4) if such employee is employed in the 
Canal Zone, not less than the applicable 
rate established by the Secretary of Labor 
as herein provided. The provisions of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection shall not apply 
to any such employee but the Secretary of 
Labor shall from time to time determine and 
promulgate, following a public hearing on 
the matter, the minimum wage rates which 
he shall find appropriate for such geographi- 
cal area or particular work therein in con- 
formity with the policy of this act as ex- 
pressed in subsections (a) and (b) of sec- 
tion 2. In making such a determination, the 
Secretary shall take into account the level 
of the economy of the area and its capacity 
to sustain the rate without causing substan- 
tial curtailment of employment, substantial 
hardship to business enterprise, substantial 
detriment to the public interest of the 
United States, or other disruptive effects; 
he shall also take into account the reason- 
able relationship of such rate to wage rates 
paid in neighboring economies on which 
such area draws substantially for its labor 
supply; and he shall also take into account 
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performing similar work. The minimum 
wage rate thus established by the Secretary 
shall not exceed the rate prescribed in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection.” 

(2) Section 13 of such act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections (f) and (g): 

“(f) With respect to employees for whom 
the Secretary of Labor is authorized to estab- 
lish minimum wage rates as provided in 
section 6 (a) (4), the Secretary may make 
rules and regulations providing reasonable 
limitations and allowing reasonable varia- 
tions, tolerances, and exemptions to and 
from any or all of the provisions of section 7 
if he shall find, after a public hearing on 
the matter, and taking into account the 
factors set forth in section 6 (a) (4), that 
economic conditions warrant such action. 

“(g) The provisions of sections 6, 7, 11, 
and 12 shall not apply with respect to any 
employee whose services during the work- 
week are performed in a workplace within a 
foreign country or within territory under 
the jurisdiction of the United States other 
than the following: a State of the United 
States; the District of Columbia; Alaska; 
Hawaii; Puerto Rico; the Virgin Islands; 
outer Continental Shelf lands defined in the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act (ch. 345, 
67 Stat. 462); American Samoa; Guam; Wake 
Island; and the Canal Zone.” 

(3) Section 16 (d) of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

d) In any action or proceeding com- 
menced prior to, on, or after the date of en- 
actment of this subsection, no employer shall 
be subject to any liability or punishment 
under this act or the Portal-to-Portal Act of 
1947 on account of his failure to comply 
with any provision or provisions of such acts 
(1) with respect to work heretofore or here- 
after performed in a workplace to which the 
exemption in section 13 (g) is applicable, 
(2) with respect to work performed in Guam 
or Wake Island before the effective date of 
this amendment of subsection (d), or (3) 
with respect to work performed in a posses- 
sion or Territory under United States juris- 
diction named in sections 6 (a) (3) and 
6 (a) (4) at any time prior to the estab- 
lishment by the Secretary, as provided 
therein, of a minimum wage rate applicable 
to such work.” 

(4) In section 17 of such act, strike the 
word “and” after the words “Canal Zone” 
and insert the words “and the District Court 
of Guam” after the words “Virgin Islands.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this act 
shall take effect upon the expiration of 90 
days from the date of its enactment. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
& second. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
@ second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill is the result of a re- 
quest from the Department of State, the 
Department of Defense and the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The bill was introduced 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Landrum] and I yield him such time as 
he may require. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of the bill, H. R. 7458, is to limit 
the applicability of the principal provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act in 
certain areas outside the continental 
limits of the United States and to com- 
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pletely exclude other areas from cover- 
age of the act. 

The area where the act would apply, 
but only in a restricted manner, is the 
Canal Zone. The areas where the act 
would be entirely inapplicable are the 
defense bases within countries over 
which the United States has varying de- 
grees of jurisdiction. 

Another important feature of the pro- 
posal is a provision to eliminate all retro- 
active liability of employers in any of 
these areas for possible violation of the 
act in the past. This potential liabil- 
ity arises from failure to comply with 
provisions of the act relating to minimum 
Wages, maximum hours, recordkeeping 
and child labor in connection with the 
employment of indigenous labor at over- 
seas defense base projects. By virtue of 
a Supreme Court decision, Vermilya- 
Brown Co., Inc. v. Connell (335 U. S. 377) 
it was held that the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act was applicable to employer- 
employee relationships. It was held that 
in the construction of these overseas 
bases by our Defense Department the 
contractors performing for the Defense 
Department were liable to pay the mini- 
mum wages. That decision hinged upon 
the use of the word “possessions” in the 
original act saying that this Fair Labor 
Standards Act would apply in the United 
States and its possessions and Terri- 
tories. In the definitions of the original 
act the word “State” is defined to in- 
clude also “possession.” 

Now, in entering into these contracts 
for the construction of overseas bases our 
Defense Department, in the light of this 
decision in the Vermilya-Brown Co., Inc., 
against Connell case, has found it neces- 
sary to indemnify or guarantee its con- 
tractors against the possibility of future 
payments the difference between what 
they do pay in these countries and our 
minimum wage requirements. The host 
country in which we might be operating 
in every instance has not wanted us to 
pay the minimum wage of our country 
for the reason that to do so would upset 
the economy of that area. Now, that 
affects no American laborer. That is a 
matter of contract between the American 
laborer and the employer, and those 
wages are agreed to before the contract 
is made with the Defense Department. 

Therefore, we have the three principal 
agencies of the Government concerned 
with this matter: The Labor Depart- 
ment, the Defense Department, and the 
State Department, all agreeing that this 
legislation is necessary and vital, 

The basic problem then is the recon- 
ciliation of the wage and hour provision 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act with 
labor. standards prevailing in overseas 
areas in which the military departments 
are constructing or maintaining defense 
bases to provide for our national secur- 
ity. The application of United States 
labor standards in these overseas areas is 
usually inconsistent with local conditions 
of employment, the level of the local 
economy, the productivity and skill of 
the indigenous workers or the require- 
ments of the host foreign government. 

As I stated, no American worker is af- 
fected. The minimum wage will still 
apply in Guam and Wake and to a cer- 
tain extent or to the extent fixed by the 
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Secretary of Labor, it will apply in the 
Canal Zone. By an amendment and by 
the bill as proposed, the Secretary of 
Labor is required to take into considera- 
tion certain criteria including the wages 
paid to civil service employees doing 
similar work in the Canal Zone. The 
committee feels that by the adoption of 
this legislation we are not hindering the 
raising of the living or wage standards in 
Panama, but by so doing that we are 
hastening the day when Panama may 
also realize the same wage standards 
which we now enjoy in this country. 
The legislation would provide for the 
full economic development of that area, 
but at a pace suitable to its needs. 

This proposal would provide relief for 
the United States Government from a 
potential outlay of $480 million in direct 
costs alone, plus an incalculable amount 
in indirect costs. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr, GRIFFIN}. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Fair Labor Standards 
Subcommittee, which held hearings on 
——5 7458, I rise to urge support of the 
bill. 

The proposed legislation will amend 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, which re- 
quires payment of $1 per hour minimum 
wage where applicable, in the following 
respects: 

(a) To exclude from possible coverage 
of the act past or future work by United 
States contractors on overseas bases in 
foreign countries; 

(b) To establish, once and for all, the 
geographic coverage of the act and make 
it clear that coverage shall extend only 
to the several States, District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, Guam, 
Wake Island, Canal Zone, and certain 
lands designated in the Continental 
Shelf Lands Act; 

(c) To authorize the Secretary of 
Labor to fix minimum rates less than $1 
per hour, after public hearing, in the 
Canal Zone; 

(d) To eliminate the possibility of lia- 
bility, retroactive or otherwise, for work 
heretofore or hereafter performed in any 
area of the world where the act is not 
applicable as amended by this bill. 

The need for passage of this bill was 
highlighted, if not created, by the deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court 
in Vermilya-Brown Co., Inc. v. Connell 
(335 U. S. 377). The Court in that case 
held that employeees of United States 
Government contractors engaged in con- 
struction of a United States military base 
in Bermuda were covered by the mini- 
mum-wage law. 

This decision has created no small 
amount of chaos in contracting vital de- 
fense construction work in foreign 
countries. 

Consider the impact of this decision, 
for example, on construction of an air 
base in French Morocco where the pre- 
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vailing wage rate for native labor is 
about 10 cents an hour. Serious dam- 
age to the economy of French Morocco 
would result if United States Govern- 
ment contractors there were to comply 
with the apparent holding of the Su- 
preme Court. Our relations with the 
French Government would suffer irrep- 
arable harm. 

To attempt compliance with the deci- 
sion in the face of determined objection 
by host countries would mean that many 
vitally needed bases could not be con- 
structed at all. 

Of course, compliance would also re- 
sult in a huge increase in the cost to 
the United States taxpayers of such de- 
fense installations. 

United States defense contractors on 
foreign soil have not complied with the 
Supreme Court decision with the full 
knowledge and tacit approval of our 
Government. In view of the confused 
state of the law as it applies to United 
States work in foreign countries, the 
Defense Department has agreed to in- 
demnify its contractors in the event suc- 
cessful suits should be brought on behalf 
of workers to invoke application of the 
$1 per hour minimum wage. 

The need to pass H. R, 7458 is urgent. 
At the present time the contingent 
retroactive liability necessarily assumed 
by the Defense Department is estimated 
to be $163 million. Contingent liability 
in the foreseeable future is estimated 
at $317 million. 

Accordingly, by passing this one bill 
alone, it is possible that we can save the 
overburdened American taxpayers $480 
million, or nearly half a billion dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
pass H. R. 7458. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM] 
has explained this bill very thoroughly. 
It has been before our committee for 2 
years. I support the legislation. It is 
something long overdue to take care of 
this decision of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a letter from 
the Department of the Navy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the subcommittee which 
heard testimony on behalf of the pur- 
poses of this bill both in this Congress 
and in the 84th Congress, I join my col- 
leagues in supporting this legislation. 
This bill is considerably improved over 
that proposed last year. 

There is but one possible objection. 
It is felt by a few including the Am- 
bassador from Panama who has been 
in touch with certain Members that 
the bill should give the Panama 
Canal Zone the same status accorded 
Guam and Wake Island. I want to 
emphasize that the committee gave very 
careful study to this matter. As the 
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gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM] 
so well explained, our purpose and hope 
is to bring all who work in the Panama 
Canal Zone up to or above the $1 mini- 
mum wage. Testimony in the hearings 
amply proved that most who work on 
contracts such as covered by this bill re- 
ceive far less than $1 an hour now. It 
was generally felt that too precipitous an 
increase would severely cripple the 
economy of our neighbor, the Republic 
of Panama. On the other hand it was 
equally strongly felt that the procedures 
provided in the bill would lend leadership 
to a feasible and rapid course to achieve 
the desired goal. If further information 
or a change of view is presented by the 
State Department to the other body, it 
by simple amendment, which would not 
be opposed by most members of this sub- 
committee, could easily clarify the situ- 
ation. Some Members have also ex- 
pressed fear that this bill might be in- 
terpreted as forcing low wages on those 
in foreign countries who work on build- 
ing our overseas bases. To clarify, be- 
yond doubt, the matter I have secured 
and presented to the House this letter 
from the Navy Department, acting for 
itself, the State Department, and the 
Labor Department: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Roosevett: With reference to 
the bill, H. R. 7458, to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to re- 
strict its application in certain overseas 
areas, and for other purposes, the follow- 
ing information is submitted: 


WAGE SCALES ON DEFENSE BASES WITHIN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The procedure whereby the Department 
of Defense acquires bases within foreign 
countries is through negotiations between 
the United States Government and the gov- 
ernment of the foreign country involved. 
These negotiations are conducted by the 
Department of State with advice of the De- 
partment of Defense. An agreement, known 
as a defense-base agreement, is entered into 
between the respective governments. These 
agreements specify the conditions under 
which the United States will acquire and 
occupy the defense base. Among other 
things, the defense-base agreements pro- 
vide for the terms and conditions under 
which indigenous personnel may be em- 
ployed on the defense base. The wages to 
be paid foreign nationals, hours of employ- 
ment, and all such related matters are ar- 
rived at through negotiations with the host 
government and are made a part of the de- 
fense-base agreement. It has been the prac- 
tice of foreign governments to insist that 
local standards of employment shall govern. 
‘This is in recognition of the fact that the 
higher United States wage scales would im- 
pose an undesirable strain on local economic 
conditions. Wages of United States laborers 
are, of course, not affected by the defense- 
base agreements, but are a matter of con- 
tract between the employee and the em- 
ployer. 

If H. R. 7458 is enacted the effect will be 
to retain the present practice of establish- 
ing wages on foreign defense bases. 

Section 1 (2) of the bill (p. 3, line 7) ac- 
complishes this result by providing that the 
principal provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act shall not apply with respect to 
employees on defense bases within foreign 
countries, 
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I trust that the above information will be 
useful to you in connection with efforts to 
obtain enactment of this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. T. MCELROY, 
Captain, USN, Deputy Chief, Office 
of Legislative Liaison, 


Clearly we will only be making ar- 
rangements satisfactory to the nations 
concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will 
pass this bill in the national interest. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests for 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO ORGANIZE AND MICROFILM 
PAPERS OF PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN COLLECTIONS 
OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7813) to organize and microfilm the 
papers of Presidents of the United States 
in the collections of the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Will there be time 
for the gentleman from Missouri IMr. 
Jones] to explain this bill? 

The SPEAKER. Yes, under the 5- 
minute rule. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Librarian of 
Congress is authorized and directed to ar- 
range, index and microfilm the papers of 
the Presidents of the United States in the 
collections of the Library of Congress, in 
order to preserve their contents against de- 


- struction by war or other calamity and for 


the purpose of making them more readily 
available for study and research to the 
fullest possible extent consistent with any 
existing limitations that may have been im- 
posed on the use of or the access to such 
papers by their donors or by those placing 
them on deposit with the Library of Con- 


ess. 

8 2. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of section 1, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$720,000 to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I might say, briefly, that this is a bill 
which has been approved unanimously 
by the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. It provides for the microfilming of 
Presidential papers. The Library of Con- 
gress has a large collection of these Pres- 
idential papers totaling something like 
1,760,000 pieces. They include the papers 
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of the following Presidents: Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, 
Van Buren, Harrison, Tyler, Polk, Taylor, 
Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Gar- 
field, Arthur, Cleveland, Benjamin Har- 
rison, McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Taft, Wilson, and Coolidge. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
this is good legislation but I wonder why 
they stop at Coolidge. Why not Hoover, 
Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisenhower? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. The papers of 
those Presidents have been provided for 
in places of keeping in libraries; the 
Hoover Library, the Roosevelt Library at 
Hyde Park, the Truman Library. They 
are and they will be available to his- 
torians and scholars as these other 
papers are not. That is the reason for 
the bill. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr: LECOMPTE. The committee held 
adequate hearings on this bill. This bill 
provides for preserving the originals, of 
course, and microfilming all those valu- 
able papers; not only letters and mes- 
sages, but other valuable papers from 
the Washington administration down to 
the present time. Former President 
Truman spoke in favor of this measure 
at the hearing; is that not correct? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. He was pres- 
ent here a few weeks ago and spoke in 
behalf of this legislation. 

Mr, LECOMPTE, The bill was intro- 
duced by the majority leader of the 
House, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], was it not? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. It was intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. And was voted out 
unanimously by the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That is right. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MEMORIAL TO THE DEAD OF THE 
SECOND INFANTRY DIVISION 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of House Joint Reso- 
lution 345, authorizing the erection on 
public grounds in the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., of a memorial to the dead of 
the Second Infantry Division, United 
States Forces, World War II and the 
Korean conflict. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
say that this has not yet been called to 
my attention. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sorry, but I gave the resolution to 
‘the gentleman a minute ago. I thought 
he had a copy of it. If the gentleman 
would permit a brief explanation of the 
bill, I think he would withdraw his ob- 
jection. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, this is without 
expense to the Government; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. It is without 
expense to the Government. I would 
say all this does is give permission for 
an addition to be built to a memorial 
to the Second Infantry Division. This 
memorial is now on Constitution Ave- 
nue, and this proposed legislation would 
just give permission for them to make 
an extension to that as a memorial to 
the World War II and Korean veterans. 
There has been absolutely no opposition 
by anyone to this or any question raised. 

Mr. MARTIN. I have found the copy 
of this legislation to which the gentle- 
man referred, and have examined it. As 
far as I am concerned, it is satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized and directed to grant 
the Memorial Association of the Second In- 
fantry Division, United States Army, per- 
mission to erect on public grounds of the 
United States in the city of Washington, 
District of Columbia, adjacent to the monu- 
ment to the dead of the Second Infantry 
Division, American Expeditionary Forces in 
World War I, a monument to the dead of 
the Second Infantry Division, United States 
Forces in World War II and the Korean con- 
flict; the site chosen and the design of the 
monument and pedestal shall be approved 
by the Joint Committee of Congress on the 
Library with the advice and recommenda- 
tions of the National Commission of Fine 
Arts, and the United States shall be put to 
no expense in or by the erection of this 
memorial. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “Association” and 
insert “Committee. 


The e amendment was agreed 
to 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 
are motion to reconsider was laid on the 

ble. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 313 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 

- lows: 
Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
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2130) to amend further the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 7 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit, 
CALL OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 

f {Roll No. 143] 
Anderson, Dawson, III. Mumma 
Mont. Delaney Osmers 

Barden De: Porter 
Bass, N. H Diggs Powell 
Beamer Fascell Prouty 
Becker Fogarty 
Berry Grant 

Gwinn Scott, Pa. 
Bolling Holtzman Shelley 
Bowler Jarman Spence 
Brooks, La. Kearney Springer 
Buckley Kearns Teller 
Celler Knutson Thorn 
Chenoweth Latham Wainwright 
Coudert Lesinski Wharton 
Cretella Moulder Withrow 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 378 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes of my time to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] and at this 
o I yield myself such time as I may 


ar. Speaker, House Resolution 313 
provides for the consideration of the bill 
(S. 2130) to further amend the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954. The resolution 
provides for an open rule, the waiving of 
points of order and 7 hours of general 
debate on the bill. 

The bill as amended provides for au- 
thorization of $3,262,110,000 for foreign 
aid considered to be necessary for the 
security of the United States. This sum 
is a reduction of $375 million below the 
Senate bill and a reduction of $622 mil- 
lion below the fiscal year 1958 request by 
the President and the executive branch. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that during the 
course of this year there has been a hue 
and cry for economy within our various 
budgets. Having read various articles 
in Reader's Digest and other national 
magazines and having read reports of 
the tremendous amount of waste that 
has been going on in the mutual-secu- 
rity programs, at times I have vowed that 
when the program came on the floor of 
the Congress I was going to be one who 
would help scuttle it. 
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But, after you ais! the record that 
has been made mutual security 
through the years oan you calm your 
nerves and you look over the matter be- 
fore you, and you go over the presenta- 
tions that have been made before the 
various committees, one has to take into 
consideration the tremendous advan- 
tages and the good that the mutual se- 
curity program has done over the course 
of years. For example, without mutual 
security, we never would have had 
NATO. Let us look at what NATO has 
done during the past 8 years. We have 
put $17 billion into NATO, but the coun- 
tries that belong to NATO have put in 
$107 billion themselves. Through the 
$17 billion we helped to develop and 
equip the Free World strength of 200 di- 
visions of friendly military forces. They 
have 27,000 aircraft and they operate 
about 2,500 active combatant naval 
vessels. 

Then, when you look over the program 
through the years you realize that with- 
out mutual security Turkey today would 
be in the hands of the Communists and 
that Vietnam and southeast Asia would 
be in the hands of the Communists and 
that Korea and Free China would be 
in the hands of the Communists. We 
know the problem that is arising in the 
Mideast today and how they need our 
aid and how they need our support, 
We have no doubt about the intentions 
of the Russians and how they feel about 
the free nations of the world today. We 
saw the uprisings in Hungary last year, 
We saw how a people wanted to be free, 
how they sacrificed thousands of lives in 
the revolution over there, and how the 
revolution was put down by the tanks of 
Russia itself coming in and marching 
against the people, one of their satellite 
nations. 

So, consequently, Mr. Speaker, I feel 
even though I have been disgusted in the 
past, knowing what has happened in the 
operation in Iran, knowing what has 
happened in the operation in Korea, 
knowing what has happened in various 
instances, I still feel that I must be in 
favor of this bill, because I know of the 
overall good that it has done. 

Reading from the President’s mutual- 
security program, he says: 

To millions of people close to the Soviet 
and Chinese Communist borders political 
freedom is still new. To many it must still 
prove its worth. To survive, it must show 
the way to another and equally essential 
freedom—freedom from the poverty and 
hopelessness in which these peoples have 
lived for centuries. With their new free- 
dom, their desire, and their determination to 
develop their economies are intense. They 
are fixed upon raising their standards of 
living. Yet they lack sufficient resources. 
Their need for help is desperate—both for 
technical know-how and capital 


Mr. Speaker, I have talked to people 
who have visited various sections of the 
world working for the State Department. 
I asked some of them how things hap- 
pened like the dam in Iran and how the 

ted States Government can waste $21 

on in Korea on a fertilizer plant, 

and why we have made the other mis- 

takes throughout the world that we are 
making. 

The results of my inquiries were 
these: I am informed that one of the 
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grossest mistakes the State Department 
makes is the manner of the people they 
send abroad. For example, if a man has 
worked in the State Department for 8 
or 10, or 12 years, he is now grade 10 or 
grade 12, or grade 8, and he cannot get 
a further promotion, and he is informed 
that the only way he can get a promotion 
is to go overseas for 2 years. So we send 
a man, who because of his own ability 
cannot rise among the level of his fellow 
employees, over to help organize a highly 
technical program in another section of 
the world. I think it is wrong. I think 
it is the greatest mistake that the State 
Department is making. 

What is happening on the other hand? 
We know, and the record shows, that in 
the past 5 years—and mostly in the last 
3 years—Russia has given $1.2 billion 
economic aid to these countries along 
the border. What type of technical as- 
sistance do they send? Let us look at the 
problem as we face it at home today. 
We know that we do not have enough 
engineers, we know we do not have 
enough scientists to take care of our own 
plants in America. So how are we going 
to get able and efficient men to go 
abroad? But in Russia it is different. 
Russia will take a man and indoctrinate 
him in the ways of the country where 
he is to go. They say to him, “You are 
going to X country. You will learn the 
language. You will learn their mode of 
living.” Regardless of the scientist or 
technician, he is sent to that country. 

In many instances they are happy to 
go to the other country, where they will 
find, perhaps, a finer livelihood than 
they could find in their home country. 

Let me get on to the bill itself. 


I 


The bill as reported by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee contains four major 
authorizations of funds. 

The first is for $2,200 million for a 
category known as defense assistance, 
which, in turn, is composed of $1,500 mil- 
lion for military assistance and $700 mil- 
lion for defense support. The President 
requested $2,800 million for this cate- 
gory of defense assistance; the Senate 
bill authorizes $2,600 million, so that the 
bill as reported out by the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee is a reduction of $600 
million from that requested by the Presi- 
dent and a reduction of $400 million 
from that authorized by the Senate. 

The second major category in the mu- 
tual-security program is new: The de- 
velopment loan fund, which authorizes 
an appropriation of $500 million for 1958 
and provides for authority to borrow ad- 
ditional capital from the Treasury to the 
extent of $500 million in each of the 
fiscal years 1959 and 1960. The Presi- 
dent requested $750 million in borrowing 
authority for each of these latter 2 years. 
This request was approved by the Senate 
but has been reduced by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee by one-third to the 
recommended amount of $500 million in 
each of those 2 years. 

The third major category is the tech- 
nical cooperation category for which 
$168,900,000 is authorized. This consists 
of three parts: The point 4 program of 
$151,900,000; the contribution to the 

United National Technical Assistance 
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program, and one to the Organization 
of American States. 

The fourth category in the bill is spe- 
cial assistance, The President requested 
$300 million for this category. The Sen- 
ate authorized $250 million, and the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee pro- 
poses an authorization of $275 million. 
Special assistance consists of approxi- 
mately $100 million of individual pro- 
gramed items for needs which cannot 
suitably be met out of the three cate- 
gories I have already mentioned. It also 
includes $175 million for contingencies. 

In addition to these four major cate- 
gories, the Mutual Security Act includes 
a series of smaller programs totaling 
$98,433,000. 

I 

In recommending the four major cate- 
gories I have just outlined, the Foreign 
Affairs Committee has proposed several 
legislative changes from the present act. 

The first major change is in the de- 
fense assistance category. The executive 
branch has requested that appropria- 
tions for both military assistance and de- 
fense support should be authorized on a 
continuing basis in order that the de- 
fense assistance category might be in- 
cluded in the regular budget of the De- 
fense Department next year. The For- 
eign Affairs Committee has not recom- 
mended that this be done for defense 
support but it has recommended that the 
authorization of appropriations for fiscal 
year 1959 of such sums as are needed for 
military assistance. This will permit the 
appropriation request for the foreign 
portion of our worldwide military-secu- 
rity program to be included in the de- 
fense budget next year. 

The second major legislative change 
is the creation of the new development 
loan fund. There are four principal 
new features in this fund. First, it 
gathers together in one place essentially 
all of the money to be invested by the 
United States in the development of less- 
developed lands outside the control of 
international communism. Second, all 
of this assistance is to be provided in the 
form of loans. Third, there is provided 
for the development loan fund a supply 
of capital sufficient for 3 years of opera- 
tions in recognition of the fact that eco- 
nomic development is a long-term proc- 
ess and in order to furnish the assurance 
of continuity necessary in order to get 
the most use from our development in- 
vestment. Fourth, several new authori- 
ties designed to permit this fund more 
efficiently to carry out the job of sup- 
porting and accelerating economic de- 
velopment of the less-developed coun- 
tries. Such authorities include, among 
other things, no-year availability of 
funds, ability to deal directly with pri- 
vate entities, extension of the guaranty 
authority, and authority to reuse repay- 
ments into the fund. 

Although the executive branch has 
asked that appropriations for technical 
assistance be authorized on a continuing 
basis, the Foreign Affairs Committee has 
rejected this request. Instead, the 
Foreign Affairs Committee has recom- 
mended the far more limited authority 
to obligate funds of the technical as- 
sistance program without reference to 
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fiscal year deadlines. This is done in 
recognition of the long-range nature of 
technical cooperation and to avoid the 
waste inherent in the need to rush obli- 
gation of funds in a matter as compli- 
cated as this international program. 
The House Foreign Affairs Committee 
proposes acceptance of a Senate pro- 
vision that the United States contribu- 
tion to the United Nations technical as- 
sistance program for the calendar year 
1958 may not exceed 45 percent of the 
total contributions for that period, 38 
percent for 1959, and 3344 percent for 
1960. 

S. 2130, as reported by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, adopts a Senate au- 
thorization of a $25 million special de- 
velopment fund for Latin America. It 
also adopts a Senate-sponsored authori- 
zation for the use of special assistance 
funds for aid to American-sponsored 
schools and libraries abroad. It ear- 
marks $150 million for the sale of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities under sec- 
tion 402 of the Mutual Security Act. It 
adds to the executive branch proposal 
authorizing assistance for peaceful uses 
of atomic energy abroad, a requirement 
that funds for this purpose can only be 
used in countries which agree to periodic 
inspection by the United States of facili- 
ties financed in whole or part by the 
United States under this provision. It 
adopts a provision designed to make 
available funds otherwise provided in the 
bill for a new program of malaria eradi- 
cation. Finally, it adopts a Senate pro- 
vision requiring that defense support be 
administered by the Secretary of State 
and his subordinates. 
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Mr. Speaker, you will recall that a year 
ago, in passing upon the Mutual Security 
Act of 1956, there was widespread sen- 
timent in the Congress and on the part 
of the American public that. our entire 
foreign-aid program needed to be re- 
studied. As a result of this consensus 
on the part of both the Congress and 
the executive branch, there were initi- 
ated a series of studies by the Congress, 
by the executive branch, and by many 
highly qualified private groups. These 
studies were designed to seek answers to 
questions about the foreign-aid program 
such as the following: 

What have we accomplished in the 
past decade of foreign assistance? 

Is there a need to continue programs 
of foreign assistance in the future? 

What should be the central purpose 
of such programs? 

How should these programs be 
changed in order to improve them? 

Many of us who have reviewed the 
findings of these constructive studies 
have been surprised at the degree to 
which they. agreed upon certain impor- 
tant judgments. In the first place, Mr. 
Speaker, there was substantial unanim- 
ity that without the economic assistance 
the United States has provided during 
the past decade the loss of freedom 
which the people of the world would 
have suffered would have been tragic in- 
deed. There has been widespread 
agreement that if there had been no 
programs of foreign assistance, the bal- 
ance of future prospects for the world 
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would have been tilted heavily against 
the probability of future peace and se- 
curity. 

There was a great deal of unanimity 
in these studies to the effect that so long 
as the menace of international com- 
munism is with us, so long as our secu- 
rity is threatened, it will be necessary to 
continue these programs of foreign as- 
sistance. 

And there was widespread agreement 
also to the effect that certain changes in 
the methods of financing the programs 
and in the methods of implementing 
them could be made which would con- 
tribute to clarifying their purpose and 
to efficient operations. 

Two of the improvements which were 
most frequently suggested were: 

First, that the program be presented 
to the Congress and to the people of our 
country, in a way which would clearly 
identify the amounts of money which 
were being devoted to the several pur- 
poses of the program. In response to 
this recommendation, S. 2130 does iden- 
tify, as I have said, the amounts of 
money which are devoted to strengthen- 
ing ourselves and our allies against the 
threat of armed attack; to supporting 
programs of economic growth, both 
through the contribution of technical 
skills and knowledge and through the 
provision of the capital needed for de- 
velopment; to international emergencies 
in such forms and amounts as are most 
responsive to the nature of such emer- 
gencies; and to the specialized programs 
of foreign assistance. In these ways, 
Mr. Speaker, the bill before the House 
clarifies the several purposes of the 
mutual-security program and identifies 
the cost associated with each purpose. 

The second proposal for improvement 
which was repeatedly called for by these 
studies of our foreign-aid programs was 
that the United States should increase 
its emphasis upon the task of economic 
development and that it should place 
these economic development programs 
in the long-range frame of reference 
which is necessary to their efficient im- 
plementation. This, S. 2130 seeks to 
do through the new development loan 
fund. That fund is in some respects an 
innovation in this bill and deserves spe- 
cial comment. 

The development loan fund is intended 
to place our development financing on a 
sound, businesslike basis. It will use 
the same procedures that the Export- 
Import Bank and the World Bank use, 
although it will make loans involving a 
higher degree of risk than these agencies 
can accept. 

Like these banks, the fund will place 
primary responsibility for the planning 
of development proposals on the borrow- 
ing country. Its financing will be avail- 
able as—and only as—sound proposals 
for development projects are worked out 
and advanced. Its operations will be de- 
signed to encourage the receiving coun- 
tries to greater self-help and to bring 
about increased activity on the part of 
other financing sources, notably private 
investors. 

To operate in this way, however, the 
fund must have the essential character- 
istic of any financial institution: con- 
tinuity. It must have the same assur- 
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ance of future resources that any bank 
public or private—needs to function 
effectively. 

Without this assurance, the fund will 
not be able to plan for the most effective 
long-term use of its resources, as any 
sound enterprise should. 

Without this assurance, it will not be 
able to offer the borrowing countries a 
convincing incentive to plan and to carry 
out the basic development projects and 
programs that are needed. These coun- 
tries will still want our help, of course, 
but they will tend to use it for short- 
term purposes, which are not those most 
needed. 

And without this assurance of future 
resources, private investors and existing 
lending agencies will be as reluctant to 
work with the fund in ways which might 
increase their activity as you and I would 
be to work with a private bank if we did 
not know whether it was going to be in 
business next year. 

It is for these reasons that virtually 
every study of the problem which has 
been carried out in the last year—for the 
Congress and the executive branch, and 
by outstanding private groups—has 
agreed that annual appropriations are a 
wasteful and ineffective method of at- 
tacking a long-term problem like eco- 
nomic development. It is for these rea- 
sons that the Foreign Affairs Committee 
has agreed with the Senate that the 
fund must be endowed with at least 3- 
year capital if it is to fulfill its purpose. 
Any shorter period would be entirely in- 
consistent with the concept that it is in 
the self-interest of the United States to 
see that the less-developed nations now 
threatened with Communist penetration 
should be able to make decent economic 
progress while preserving their free in- 
stitutions. 

It is necessary, however, to combine 
this needed assurance of future re- 
sources with effective and continuous 
Congressional control. That control 
must not, in any way, be impaired or 
sacrificed to secure greater operating 
efficiency. It is vital that the Congress 
should be able to maintain constant re- 
view of the fund’s operations and should 
be able to curtail or eliminate its opera- 
tions at any time. We cannot give the 
executive branch a blank check to spend 
as it sees fit in ways which we do not 
know and cannot halt. 

The Senate bill has been carefully 
drafted to meet both these require- 
ments—for needed continuity and for 
effective Congressional control. The 
Foreign Affairs Committee has recom- 
mended additional safeguards to assure 
5 continuing Congressional con- 
trol. 

The bill provides the needed assurance 
of future resources by furnishing the 
fund with an appropriation for its first 
year—fiscal year 1958—and with author- 
ity to borrow specified sums from the 
Treasury in each of the next 2 fiscal 
years. 

It provided effective and continuing 
Congressional control in five different 
ways: 

First, the bill plainly declares the cri- 
teria that are to be observed in making 
loans from the fund. These criteria are 
far more precise than have hitherto 
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been laid down in mutual-security legis- 
lation or in any comparable Government 
loan legislation. The proposed criteria 
are clear and specific: 

The proposed project or program 
must be technically feasible and eco- 
nomically sound. 

It must give promise of contributing 
to the development of economic re- 
sources or to the increase of productive 
capacities. 

Financing must not be available for 
the proposed project from other Free 
World sources on reasonable terms. 

There must be a firm commitment by 
the borrower to make repayment, and 
there must be a finding that there are 
reasonable prospects of such repayment, 

And the bill further provides that the 
fund should be operated in such a way 
as to support and encourage private in- 
vestment, and as not to compete with 
private investors or existing lending 
agencies, such as the Export-Import 
Bank or the World Bank. 

In laying down these criteria, the Con- 
gress will be establishing the basic pat- 
tern of the fund’s operations. If it 
wishes, the Congress can change these 
criteria at any time, and thus change 
the direction and character of the fund's 
operations. 

The second way in which the bill 
would enable the Congress to control the 
fund would be through its provisions for 
reporting by the fund. The bill requires 
semiannual reports to the Congress on 
fund activities. It also requires that re- 
ports on any particular transaction be 
made to the Foreign Affairs, Foreign Re- 
lations, and Appropriations Committees 
upon the request of the chairman. In 
addition, the excutive branch will ap- 
pear before the authorizing committees 
each year in support of other phases of 
the mutual-security program and will, 
at that time, give a full report on the 
fund’s activities. 

The third element of Congressional 
control is the right of the authorizing 
committees to recommend legislation to 
curtail, or eliminate, its future opera- 
tions at any time. As the fund enters 
each new year of operation, these com- 
mittees will have a sound basis, in the 
reports that will be made to them, and 
in the annual review of the fund which 
will be made before them, for judging 
whether such legislative action is 
advisable. 

The fourth way in which the bill main- 
tains Congressional control is through 
the authority provided to the Congress 
to limit the fund’s use of its resources in 
an appropriation act. This is assured 
by the requirement of section 204 (c) 
that the fund submit to the Congress 
each year the business-type budget 
called for in the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act—even though the fund 
is not a corporation. The budget will 
set forth the prospective uses of the 
fund’s resources for the next fiscal year. 
The Government Corporation Control 
Act says specifically, in section 104, that 
the Congress can limit the fund’s use of 
its resources for both administrative and 
operational expenses. The relevant 
passage of the act reads as follows: 


The budget programs transmitted by the 
President to the Congress shall be considered 
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and legislation shall be enacted making nec- 
essary appropriations, as may be authorized 
by law, making available for expenditure for 
operating and administrative expenses such 
corporate funds or other financial resources 
or limiting the use thereof as the Congress 
may determine and providing for repayment 
of capital funds and the payment of 
dividends, 


In passing on the fund’s budget each 
year, therefore, the Appropriation Com- 
mittees will have an opportunity to rec- 
ommend to the Congress that the pro- 
posed scale of its future operations be 
reduced—or eliminated altogether. The 
Congress could enact such reduction or 
elimination in an addition to an appro- 
priation act. 

The full meaning of this provision is 
specifically recognized by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee and made a part of 
the legislative history of the bill by in- 
clusion in the committee’s report—page 
24. 

The fifth way in which the bill insures 
jron-clad Congressional control is ex- 
tremely important. The bill says that 
the fund cannot obligate any of the 
money which it would be authorized to 
borrow from the Treasury in fiscal year 
1959 and fiscal year 1960 until those 
years came around. Thus, if the Con- 
gress did decide, in either of the ways 
that I have described, to cut off or cut 
down the fund's future operations it 
could do so and the money in question 
would still be unobligated. In other 
words, the Congress would not be re- 
quired to commit to the fund beyond its 
control more than 1 year’s resources 
at any one time. 

Taken all together, these five methods 
of control insure that the Congress 
would retain full authority over the 
fund’s operations. There is no reason 
to deny the fund borrowing authority 
for fiscal year 1959 and 1960 to preserve 
rightful Congressional control. And 
there is every reason to grant that au- 
thority in order to provide the fund 
with that assurance of continuity which 
will be essential to its sound and busi- 
nesslike operation. 

I do not intend to deal at leneth with 
the question of the amounts of capital 
requested for the loan fund for each of 
its 3 years. I will make only two ob- 
servations: The first is that the fund is 
directed, as a matter of the highest na- 
tional policy and enlightened self-inter- 
est, toward the economic development of 
areas of the world containing 19 new 
nations with populations of 700 million 
people and other, older, nations bringing 
the total population to well over a billion 
‘people. These are nations whose popu- 
lations and territories represent the bal- 
‘ance between the Free World and the 
‘Slave World and whose raw materials 
are literally vital to the future prosperity 
and strength of our Nation. My second 
observation is that the capital recom- 
mended by the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee to be devoted annually to this in- 
calculably important purpose on which 
the whole future peace of the world is 
So heavily dependent is less than one- 
eighth of 1 percent of the annual gross 
national product of our own great 
economy. 
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The bill, as reported by the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, is the product of 
a great many hours of committee study. 
I believe it is an improved measure for 
the achievement of our mutual security 
objectives. Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, 
the rule under which this bill is reported 
out provides, as it should provide on such 
an important measure, ample opportu- 
nity for the Members of this House to ex- 
amine carefully and to debate fully each 
of the provisions of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1957. I believe that the House 
should pass this rule at once so that it 
can resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole and commence its consideration 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1957, in 
order to continue in the future the pro- 
grams which, in the past, have con- 
tributed so immeasurably to the freedom 
and stability of lands hard pressed by 
the forces of international communism 
throughout the world, and which, there- 
fore, have contributed no less impor- 
tantly to the freedom and security of 
America. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL. I yield. 

Mr. BOW. Since the rule waives 
points of order, I assume that the Com- 
mittee on Rules gave consideration to 
those matters which would have been 
subject to points of order. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Indeed, we did. 

Mr. BOW. Can the gentleman ex- 
plain to the House what provisions are 
in the bill which would have been subject 
to a point of order, had such points of 
order not been waived? 

Mr, O'NEILL. It was believed by the 
Committee on Rules that Title II would 
have been subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BOW. Is it not a fact that there 
are, perhaps, a billion or more dollars in 
the bill that would have been subject to 
a point of order had the points of order 
not been waived? 

Mr. O'NEILL. Title II would carry 
$500 million, 

Mr. BOW. It has been suggested by 
some that perhaps it would amount to 
at least $11 billion. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Title II would have 
carried an initial appropriation of $500 
million, plus the right to borrow $500 
million the following year and $500 mil- 
lion the year after that. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I think the gentleman 
is in error, that the $500 million would 
not be subject to a point of order, 

Mr. O’NEILL. No. 

Mr. VORYS. However, there is an 
attempt in the bill to leave that to be 
reviewed by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and some of us think that would 
make it all subject to a point of order; 
and because it might be, there was a re- 
quest for a waiver. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Actually we did not 
ask the Parliamentarian whether a point 
of order would lie, but if a point of 
order was raised against it and the bill 
was subject to a point of order, it would 
Ein the bill entirely; it would scuttle the 
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Mr. VORYS. It has been quite the 
custom to have waivers of points of order 
because of the complicated nature of this 
very long bill from year to year. 

Mr. O’NEILL. I would be anything 
but truthful if I did not say that the 
purpose of the Rules Committee in waiv- 
ing points of order was to try to save 
title II. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. When were points of 
order upou mutual-security bills or ECA, 
or any of those bills that have come along 
in the last 10 years, waived? Does the 
gentleman recall the committee having 
waived any points of order in the last 10 
years? 

Mr. O’NEILL. Well, I have not been 
here 10 years, but I know that on appro- 
priation bills it has been the custom of 
the Rules Committee on many occasions 
to waive points of order, 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to know it is 
becoming the accepted Spanish custom, 
or whatever custom it is, to waive points 
of order. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. For those who are 
questioning the waiving of points of 
order, on yesterday an amendment was 
offered to strike out the 2-year additions 
to development loan funds. In other 
words, make it 1 year only. There will 
be an amendment to take that out, so the 
House will have a chance to vote on it, 
regardless of whether this rule is 
adopted. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. LANE]. 
MUTUAL SECURITY ACT—A TWO-WAY PROGRAM 

TO DEFEND AND EXTEND FREEDOM 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, we would 
have no viable foreign policy without the 
mutual-security program. 

Unfortunately, many of our people do 
not comprehend the need, and the ac- 
complishments of foreign aid. To the 
uninformed, it appears to be a giveaway. 

There is no question that S, 2130, 
amending the Mutual Security Act of 
1954 will be passed. 

In the process I hope that the able 
efforts of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs will receive greater recognition, 
and that the American people will come 
to understand why these appropriations 
are necessary for the national interest 
and security of the United States, and 
for the defense of freedom itself, 

As the committee states: 

Events clearly indicate that we must con- 
tinue to provide military assistance to our 
allies and that we must expand and improve 
our programs of assistance to underdeveloped 
countries, 


Even in those rare and isolated cases 
where there was waste in the adminis- 
tration of this program, cases that were 
greatly exaggerated in the first place, 
the consensus of informed opinion is 
that this program is a major factor in 
thwarting the aggressive policies of 
international communism. 

In this year’s legislation, there are 
two important structural changes, de- 
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signed to eliminate defects in the oper- 
ation of previous years. One is the re- 
quirement that long-range economic de- 
velopment shall be financed on a loan, 
rather than a grant basis. The other 
is the elimination of the necessity for 
obligating funds for economic develop- 
ment on a fiscal year basis. 

The development loan fund is a new 
approach for assisting nations of the less 
developed areas of the world. 

The committee report stresses two 
fundamental considerations. 

First, the importance to the United 
States of helping to accelerate the devel- 
opment of less developed countries which 
are free from domination by the govern- 
ments or organizations controlling inter- 
national communism. Second, the con- 
viction that if we are to embark upon 
an accelerated development program, we 
must do it in a way that is sound and 
businesslike. 

This approach constitutes a definite 
improvement. It should silence the 
handful of vocal critics who are con- 
stantly harping on the fact that we are 
giving money away to other countries 
for no useful purpose, and without ade- 
quate return insofar as our own national 
security is concerned. And it prepares 
the way for a curtailment of this pro- 
gram when other nations, as a result of 
our help, are able to stand on their own 
feet. 

As to the other factor, witnesses at 
the hearings testified that annual ap- 
propriations do not encourage the re- 
ceiving countries to use our aid for the 
long-term projects that are really 
needed. Lacking any assurance of con- 
tinuity, these countries use our aid in- 
stead for short-term purposes, which 
are often wasteful. Nor can we our- 
selves plan ahead for the most effective 
use of resources which the United States 
provides as assistance, if the amount of 
those resources cannot be predicted from 
year to year. 

The report suggested that sufficient 
money be made available for develop- 
ment financing to cover more than 1 
year’s operation. 

Competent opinion is almost unani- 
mously agreed that the new method pro- 
vided for in this bill is necessary. 

The heart of this bill relates to mili- 
tary assistance. 

Many people do not recognize that, 
important as the United States contribu- 
tions to the Free World defense efforts of 
our allies have been, our contributions 
have been small compared to their own 
defense expenditures. 

Contrary to popular belief, they are 
carrying their share of the load. 

In 1956, for instance, when our con- 
tribution to their efforts amounted to 
$1.7 billion, our NATO partners in Europe 
expended for defense $13.1 billion, or al- 
most 90 percent of the total of our mili- 
tary assistance and their defense ex- 
penditures combined. 

Thus, the nations receiving grant mili- 
tary assistance from us have spent for 
defense about 85 ½ for every dollar that 
we have put into such assistance. This 
essential mutuality in the defense activi- 
ties of ourselves and our Free World 
partners is the greatest source of 
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strength in this effort to insure lasting 
peace and security. 

If we did not have their assistance, and 
had to go it alone, we would have to 
have many more million of our own 
young men in military service, and at a 
cost far greater than is needed to support 
the armed forces presently maintained 
by our allies, 

Consider these revealing facts. 

Without our assistance and support, 
our friends might well falter and not 
make the necessary efforts to protect 
themselves. With the funds provided, 
the United States will assist in the sup- 
port of more than 200 divisions, more 
than 2,300 naval vessels, more than 10,000 
jet aircraft, and more than 12,000 con- 
ventional aircraft. 

If the United States tried to achieve 
a comparable defense status from its own 
funds and manpower, it would be im- 
possible. For example, it costs per year 
to pay, house, feed, and clothe the aver- 
age military man of our allies on his own 
soil: for Turks, $105; for Koreans, $117; 
for free Chinese, $142; for Italians, $837; 
while the comparable cost for a United 
States military man, without arms, is 
$3,511, to which must be added $3,000 
per year for transportation and mainte- 
nance, making a total of approximately 
$6,600. 

The Mutual Security Act is part and 
parcel of our own defense effort. 

Its success in preventing Communist 
expansion through aggression is evident. 

The Communists would like nothing 
better than to see us weaken it, in order 
to save money at the expense of security. 

They are certain to be disappointed. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the State of Michigan and the 
Nation lost a most estimable citizen in 
the death of our former colleague, Earl 
C. Michener. Shortly after his death, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, on which Mr. Michener 
served so well, and of which he was at 
one time chairman, took occasion to call 
his death to the attention of the House. 
At that time no Republican from Mich- 
igan was on the floor. Later, and be- 
cause of the absence of Mr. Michener’s 
successor, Mr. MEADER, on official busi- 
ness, I did not bring notice of that sad 
happening to the attention of the House. 

Still later, Mr. MEADER, who succeeded 
Mr. Michener, obtained a special order. 
However, it came so late in the day that 
again Michigan Republicans and many 
other Members of the House who served 
with Mr. Michener were not on the floor. 

Those of us who served with Mr. 
Michener recognized him as a sound, 
conservative, and valued Member of the 
House, an expert on parliamentary pro- 
cedure; always in attendance during de- 
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bate; always implementing his views by 
conservative, worthwhile statements. 

Those of us who served with him will 
long hold his kindness and his helpful 
advice and service in memory. 

Earl Cory Michener was born Novem- 
ber 30, 1876, near Attica, Seneca County, 
Ohio. 

With his parents he moved to Adrian, 
Mich., in 1889. He attended the public 
schools of Adrian. Served as as a pri- 
vate in Company B, 31st Regiment, Mich- 
igan Volunteer Infantry in the Spanish- 
American War, from April 26, 1898, to 
May 17, 1899. 

He studied law at the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor in 1901 and 1902 
and was graduated from the law depart- 
ment of Columbia University—now 
George Washington University—Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1903 with the degree of 
bachelor of laws. He was admitted to the 
bar in the same year and began the prac- 
tice of law in Adrian, Mich. 

He was assistant prosecuting attorney 
for Lenawee County, Mich., from 1907 to 
1910; prosecuting attorney, 1911-1914. 

He was elected as a Republican to the 
66th Congress and 6 succeeding Con- 
gresses—serving from March 4, 1919, to 
March 3, 1933. Unsuccessful in the 1932 
election, he was again elected in 1934 and 
served in the 74th and 7 succeeding Con- 
gresses, from January 3, 1935, to Jan- 
uary 3, 1951, a total of 15 terms, a period 
of 30 years. 

He was succeeded by our colleague, 
GEORGE MEADER, who was elected to the 
82d Congress. 

Our colleague, Mr. Michener, was a de- 
voted husband and father. He idolized 
his son, who preceded him some years 
ago, and whose death was a severe shock 
from which he never fully recovered. 

For years, Mrs. Michener was an in- 
valid. Our colleague never failed, in 
every possible way, to minimize her suf- 
fering—never neglected any opportunity 
to make her life more bearable. 

Our friend was an accomplished law- 
yer. He was an experienced parliamen- 
tarian. For years, he was regarded as 
the assistant to the Republican Party 
leader. He was very helpful, not only to 
the older Members of the House, but 
especially so to those who came in after 
he entered upon his service here. 

In his passing, many of us now here 
lost a valued, helpful friend, a competent, 
considerate colleague. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I wish to join with 
the gentleman from Michigan in ex- 
pressing my deep regret over the death 
of Earl Michener. I served with him 
for many years and sat by his side for 
many years on the Committee on Rules. 
That permitted me to know what an able 
man he was; what a just man he was; 
and what a good man he was. No man 
was ever more actuated by a desire to 
help his countrymen than Earl Mich- 
ener. He was a man of fine intelligence, 
of sound convictions and with the cour- 
age of his convictions. 

In the early days of my service here, 
he was of tremendous help and took 
great care to direct us along the right 
path, He was one of my most intimate 
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friends and his death caused keen re- 
gret. 

Not only was he a sound legislator but 
he was dedicated to the country he 
loved. With loyalty and courage he 
served his country in the legislative halls 
and in the field of battle as well. His was 
a distinguished military career. A great 
American passed away in the death of 
Earl Michener. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
learned with deep sorrow of the passing 
of Earl Cory Michener, my former col- 
league. 

Well do I remember his able service as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee in 
the 80th Congress when it was my priv- 
ilege to serve this House as majority 
leader. 

As one of the experienced members 
of this body when I came to the Con- 
gress in 1935, Earl Michener was one 
of that small band of Republican Repre- 
sentatives who stood solidly for party 
principles during the long years when we 
were in an almost hopeless minority. 

His faith in those principles and his 
willingness to stand and be counted 
when the chips were down served as an 
inspiration to those of us who had come 
more recently to the Congress. 

As a veteran of the legislative proc- 
esses, Earl Michener was also one to 
whom the younger Members looked for 
guidance, and he was always ready to 
lend a helping hand wherever he could, 
giving unselfishly of his time and talents 
to that end. 

Above and beyond his identification as 
a stalwart champion of Republicanism, 
however, the long record of Earl Cory 
Michener’s career in the House of Rep- 
resentatives established him as a servant 
of the public in the full sense of the 
word. 

Earl Michener was dedicated to his re- 
sponsibilities, not only to his party and 
to the people of the Second District of 
Michigan who sent him down here for 
14 terms, but to the country as a whole. 

It can be said, truly, that he acquitted 
himself with high distinction. To those 
of his family who survive, I offer my 
heartfelt sympathies in their bereave- 
ment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman from 

isconsin [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the regrets I always have 
when this bill reaches the floor of the 
House is the fact that I disagree with 
the majority members of the committee 
on this legislation. I think, however, 
that the members appreciate and re- 
spect those who differ with them, and I 
like to think that the give and take that 
we have within our committee and on 
the floor of this house is the thing that 
makes this country great. 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I would just like to take 
this opportunity, as a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee and who on 
this question is on the opposite side from 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, to pay 
tribute to him personally. For many 
years I have sat with him on the com- 
mittee. There is no man whose criti- 
cisms have done more to improve the 
very program that he himself thought 
was perhaps ill advised. 

He has made his fight and then has 
accepted the will of the majority and 
gone ahead to serve faithfully like a 
good soldier and do well that which the 
majority voted for. As a member of the 
committee and one of his fellow legis- 
lators, I want to pay tribute to his abil- 
ity, diligence, honesty, and forthright- 
ness. There is not a member of the 
committee who does not have the great- 
est respect for him—and for those asso- 
ciated with him in their opposition to 
the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

This matter of waiving points of order 
which in the rule before us I think is 
perhaps an innovation for our commit- 
tee. I do not recall any time where we 
have asked for a waiver in a rule, but 
I can fully understand why the request 
was made. I was in hopes that we could 
have in the course of the debate on the 
bill a thorough examination of the provi- 
sions of this so-called development loan 
fund. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the chief elements 
in this bill that disturbs me greatly is 
the matter of its effect upon inflationary 
trends. I do not believe we can deny the 
fact that this bill represents a good slug 
of inflation, and I want to bring to your 
attention just a paragraph or two from 
the report prepared by Clement John- 
ston, who was commissioned by the com- 
mittee of the other body to go to South- 
east Asia and look over the situation in 
that part of the world on this question 
of foreign aid. 

Mr. Johnston calls attention to a situa- 
tion that exists in Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia. He said: 

Conditions which existed at the time may 
have justified the United States decision to 
support the currencies of Vietnam, Laos, and 
Cambodia at the arbitrary rate of 35 pias- 
ters or other local currency to the dollar. 
Today that figure is utterly unrealistic, as 
becomes apparent when we examine the need 
for monetary reform in Vietnam. The added 
and unnecessary cost to the United States 
taxpayer is approximately $20 million a 
month. This money is not going into public 
treasuries; it is going into private pockets. 
Of even more importance, the faith of the 
newly freed people of the area in the in- 
tegrity of democratic government is being 


shaken by the spectacle of the undeserved 
enrichment of a favored group. 

In Vietnam, for example, United States 
representatives have met with only limited 
success in the past 2 years in persuading the 
Vietnamese Government to adopt and apply 
sound economic and fiscal policies, so es- 
sential to a development program. 


Do not forget, the matter we are talk- 
ing about today is the development pro- 
gram. 
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He said further: 

These conflicts involve a basic clash be- 
tween political nationalism and sound eco- 
nomics and nationalism has prevailed. This 
is evident in various facets of handling com- 
mercial aid. It appears also in budget ad- 
ministration, for in practice there is no real 
budget control and, consequently, budget 
deficits have increased inflation in the econ- 
omy. Likewise, the Government has shown 
a singular reluctance to exercise vigorously 
its taxing authority. 


Mr. Speaker, this program needs a 
good look, it needs more time than we 
have had to study the problem. This 
matter came to us only a few short weeks 
ago and we have been spending our time 
on technicalities and details but have 
never gotten into the basic philosophy 
of the situation. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield again? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Will the gentleman tell 
the House what the final conclusion of 
Mr. Johnston was with respect to the 
worthwhileness of this overall program, 
despite the difficulties in that country 
and also in a good many other countries? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I do not 
have the particular reference. If the 
gentleman has it, I will be glad to have 
him insert it in the RECORD. 

Mr. JUDD. It is my recollection that 
he favors continuation of the program, 
always being on the lookout for the kind 
of situation described, situations which 
are bound to develop in countries that 
have been independent for only a very 
few years. The program certainly needs 
constant supervision. He stated that the 
program has been of great value and 
should be continued, and I believe he 
advised some expansion in the loan pro- 


gram. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. The point 
it seems to me is that our authorities 
abroad are having a difficult time try- 
ing to get these folks to get their houses 
in order. He made the further state- 
ment: 

United States aid cannot bring any real 
and lasting benefits to Vietnam, Laos, or 
Cambodia as long as the false values of in- 
flation are diverting resources to uneco- 
nomic ends. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, consider- 
ation of this rule raises the curtain on 
the annual show in the House of Repre- 
sentatives billed as the Great Foreign 
Giveaway. But this year, something new 
has been added for American taxpayers 
by way of a new strip tease act, the 
loan procedure that is contained in the 
title for the protection of which this un- 
thinkable waiver of points of order was 
granted. Since the present foreign 
giveaway operation is becoming unsav- 
ory to the people of the country, this 
starts the new fashion of loans and gives 
to the President of the United States, 
whoever he may be, almost untrammeled 
power to spend money. 

And it is proposed to create a $19,000 
a year manager, a new manager on the 
scene, with a retinue of helpers to dish 
out a billion and a half dollars in the 
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next 3 years. In this show that is about 
to be put on, the usual medicine men will 
be around to sell their wares, but no pegs 
have been left for the taxpayers to hang 
their shirts and pants on that will be 
stripped off them. They will be told to 
toss them to the foreigners in the audi- 
ence, and the only injunction to the for- 
eigners will be to please return the empty 
billfolds. 

There is no reason why points of order 
should be waived on this bill unless it is 
that the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
did not do its homework properly or the 
Committee on Rules of the House wanted 
to make it easy and comfortable for the 
Foreign Affairs Committeee. There can 
be no other explanation. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.GROSS. Yes, Iam happy to yield 
to the gentleman, and I would appreci- 
ate a better explanation of why the 
Rules Committee waived points of order 
than you gave to the gentleman who ad- 
dressed the question to you. 

Mr. O’NEILL. The explanation is very 
simple. As to title I, at least we were 
not sure that a point of order would lie 
against or not, but to try to protect it, 
we did waive points of order. For ex- 
ample, there is a great possibility that 
the gentleman from Iowa would be the 
one who would make a point of order 
against title II. If the point of order 
was sustained, then title II would have 
been stricken from the bill. The bill is 
subject to amendment, The House has 
already been served with notice by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays], that 
he intends to offer an amendment to the 
bill. If anybody is not satisfied with it, 
it is his right to move that the section 
be stricken out, or the title, but we 
thought it would be best for the Mem- 
bers of the House to vote their will on 
the matter rather than for one gentle- 
man to get up and raise a point of order 
striking it out. We thought it was fair 
to the members of the committee, who 
spent some eighty-seven-odd days, I be- 
lieve, hearing the proponents of this bill, 
and that it would be best for the State 
Department and the President and for 
all concerned rather than one individual, 
who had not put the time and study into 
it, to get up and raise the point of order. 

Mr. GROSS. Perhaps the gentleman 
would like to tell me why we have rules 
of the House that provide for the raising 
of points of order. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Well, you have a Rules 
Committee, but you can apparently cir- 
cumvent it. 

Mr. GROSS. That is exactly the an- 
swer I wanted. The Committee on 
Rules, the gentleman has said, has cir- 
cumvented the rules of the House. He is 
perfectly right. He is frank about it. 

Mr, O'NEILL. But this gives to the 
Members of the House the opportunity 
to vote on it. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, the House has the 
opportunity to vote its will. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, but that does 
not detract from the fact that the Rules 
Committee is circumventing the rules of 
the House by voting for a rule waiving 
points of order on this bill. 
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Mr. MORANO. Of course, you are 
not. If the House wants to vote the rule 
down, the House can do so. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2130) to amend further 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill S. 2130, with Mr. 
Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of S. 2130 and urge its adop- 
tion by the House. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of S. 2130, a bill to extend the 
mutual security program. For a full 10 
years now the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has been appearing annually be- 
fore the House recommending the enact- 
ment of legislation designed to strength- 
en the defense posture of those coun- 
tries of the Free World allied with us in 
the common effort to prevent the spread 
of Communist domination. 

When the committee appeared before 
the House last year, there were uncer- 
tainties in the minds of many as to the 
future direction and magnitude of the 
mutual security program. In every 
quarter, from the President on down, 
there were demands for a new look and 
a reappraisal of the program and the 
need for it. 

Since that time the program has been 
subjected to the most painstaking and 
thorough reexamination and reappraisal 
undertaken since its inception. The pro- 
gram has been the subject of exhaustive 
study not only by commissions in the 
executive branch, but by committees of 
the House and Senate as well, includ- 
ing that conducted by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs last fall. 

As for the continuing need of the pro- 
gram, the savage suppression of the 
Hungarian revolt last October made 
clear that the post-Stalin Soviet regime 
was no less determined to use military 
force to obtain its objectives than its 
predecessor. The current shifts in the 
Kremlin mean new faces, but we have 
no basis whatever for any hope that the 
old Communist threat has been removed. 

The achievement of some measure of 
freedom in Poland and events in other 
parts of the world have reemphasized the 
increasing importance of continuing to 
provide military assistance to our allies. 
Events have also pointed up the increas- 
ing importance of our relations with the 
underdeveloped nations of Asia and 
Africa and the wisdom and advisability 
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of expanding and improving our pro- 
grams of assistance to them. 

There has been significant progress in 
the achievement of a military strength 
by the Free World to form an effective 
deterrent against major war. This de- 
terrence is not static and can only be 
kept effective by constant effort. 

United States contributions to the 
Free World defense efforts of our allies 
have been of great importance, but 
many people have not recognized that 
important as United States contribu- 
tions have been, they are small com- 
pared to the defense expenditures of our 
allies. As brought out in our commit- 
tee report, in 1950 when we began our 
military assistance programs, our ex- 
penditures for assistance to European 
NATO countries amounted to $300 mil- 
lion. In that year these countries them- 
selves made defense expenditures of $6.5 
billion. In 1953, when our expenditures 
for aid to these countries increased to 
$3.2 billion, they spent $12.8 billion for 
defense; their share of the $16 billion 
total was thus 80 percent. And in 1956, 
when our contribution to their efforts 
amounted to $1.7 billion, our NATO part- 
ners in Europe expended for defense 
$13.1 billion, or almost 90 percent of the 
total of our military assistance and their 
defense expenditures combined. 

Equally striking is a comparison of 
our total aid expenditures with the de- 
fense expenditures of all our grant-aid 
allies, considering that even relatively 
small military establishments are a 
great economic burden for them. 
United States expenditures from 1950 
through 1956 for military assistance to 
the European NATO countries and for 
such aid to other grant-aid countries 
totaled $17.4 billion. During the same 
period, foreign nations used their own 
funds to purchase more than $1 billion 
worth of weapons and military equip- 
ment from the United States. 

The defense expenditures of these 
countries during the same period 
totaled $93 billion in the joint defense 
effort. Thus, the nations receiving 
grant military assistance from the 
United States have expended more than 
$5 for every dollar that the United 
States has put into such assistance. 

Translating these dollar sums into 
concrete terms, these expenditures have 
made it possible for increasing the 
ground forces of our allies during the 
period 1950-56 from 3.5 million men 
to 4.8 million men, an increase of 37 
percent; their naval forces from less 
than 1,000 combatant vessels to over 
2,300, an increase of 139 percent; and 
their air forces from 11,500 aircraft, of 
which fewer than 500 were jets, to over 
12,000 conventional aircraft and nearly 
11,000 jet aircraft—22 times as many as 
they had in 1950. 

We have the benefit of all this in- 
creased military strength as the result of 
our mutual defense activities. As a re- 
sult of this program, the United States 
also has an overseas base system which 
gives us a great advantage over the Com- 
munists in a field in which they cannot 
compete, the location of overseas defense 
bases. The western nations possess a 
system of advance bases, including the 
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United States bases in North Africa, 
which gives us a great strategic advan- 
tage in the event it should be necessary 
to launch a retaliatory attack on the 
Soviet Union. 

The committee was informed during 
its study last fall that our base system 
is equivalent, if the positions were re- 
versed, to the Soviet possessing a system 
of advance bases which would enable it 
to launch simultaneous attacks on the 
United States from Greenland, New- 
foundland, Bermuda, Jamaica, the Yuca- 
tan Peninsula, Costa Rica, Lower Cali- 
fornia, and the Aleutian Islands. 

The strategic importance of our allies 
and our overseas bases was strikingly 
highlighted by Admiral Radford in his 
recent testimony before the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. Admiral Radford 
said: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that an 
adequate overseas base system is essential 
to the successful prosecution of Free World 
military strategy. Here, then, is a definite 
link between our prospects of victory if war 
is forced upon us and the military assistance 
program. 

In essence, to insure our success we must 
provide essential funds for the maintenance 
of an adequate world base system from which 
United States and Allied forces may contain 
and counterattack the Communists. All 
other reasons for foreign military assistance 
must be contributory to this one central 
theme. 


I was particularly impressed, and wish 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of the House this additional statement of 
Admiral Radford during his testimony 
in support of the mutual security pro- 
gram. Admiral Radford told us that— 


A major deterrent force per se is not abso- 
lute insurance enough to prevent the Com- 
munists from achieving their aim of world 
domination. They would have the oppor- 
tunity—if that were our only program—to 
defeat us. In a sense sole reliance on a 
United States-based major retaliatory force 
is the fortress America program—I might 
say in passing it is not now technically 
possible to achieve that state of affairs with- 
out some bases overseas. I have covered 
that in my statement. Perhaps 10 years or 
more from now it might be possible, with 
guided missiles of long-range and longer 
range aircraft and other improvements in 
submarines. It is possible at some indeter- 
minate time in the future that we could 
build sufficient military strength based 
either on United States territory, or in the 
international waters of the world that we 
hud to get no permission to use, to deter 
Communists from attacking us. 

But the main hope of preventing the ulti- 
mate success of the Communist power in the 
world is to maintain the freedom of the rest 
of the Free World. 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs be- 
gan its hearings on May 22 and con- 
cluded them on June 28 after hearing 91 
witnesses and studying a voluminous 
mass of background material. The com- 
mittee gave most careful consideration 
to reports, testimony, and statements 
indicating deficiencies in the administra- 
tion of certain aspects of the mutual 
security program and to unfavorable re- 
ports that have appeared from time to 
time in magazine articles. The com- 
mittee devoted the first part of its hear- 
ings to a study of these deficiencies and 
for that purpose received testimony from 
the Comptroller General of the United 
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States and other officials of the General 
Accounting Office. The committee also 
had the benefit of the testimony from 
the chairman and members of the Inter- 
national Operations Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions and was particularly concerned to 
determine whether or not administrative 
procedures and fiscal controls in the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
had been adequately modified to correct 
deficiencies which had been reported. 

The International Cooperation Admin- 
istration reported significent improve- 
ments in the programing process, 
project administration, personnel selec- 
tion and fiscal management, and the 
General Accounting Office reported to 
the committee that action has been ini- 
tiated to correct most of the deficiencies 
which its audits have revealed. 

We will undoubtedly learn of addi- 
tional deficiencies from time to time, and 
we shall do our best to initiate whatever 
further legislative steps are necessary to 
prevent them and to avoid their recur- 
rence, 

As the committee report states, “in no 
case has it been demonstrated that the 
administration of the program was so 
deficient that it would have been better 
to have terminated our effort. Even in 
Iran, where the most serious adminis- 
trative shortcomings were found, the net 
result has been strikingly successful. 
The consensus of informed observers is 
that without United States assistance 
Iran would have been taken over by the 
Communists.” 

All of the information available to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs indicates 
most clearly that the Soviet leaders, to 
use the words of Admiral Radford “have 
no intention to abandon their ultimate 
objective of world domination”. We also 
have every reason to believe that they 
have no sense of urgency in working to 
achieve their objective. It is only be- 
cause of our present strength that they 
appear to put a lesser emphasis on 
violence now while they still work for 
an overwhelming military strength. We 
must not forget that we cannot afford 
to let them achieve a military advantage 
over us. 

I am personally convinced that many 
aspects of our mutual security programs, 
the purely technical assistance and other 
forms of nonmilitary aid together with 
the direct military assistance, are clearly 
and inseparably interrelated in our over- 
all defense effort. 

The committee has worked most care- 
fully to improve the bill before us today. 
Most of the committee amendments are 
in the nature of improvements which I 
believe will help tighten up some of the 
loose ends of the program and make for 
economy and efficiency in its operation. 
However, there is one amendment, on 
page 32 of the bill, which I shall oppose 
and which I hope will be rejected by the 
House. It would have the effect of com- 
pletely denying any type of assistance 
to the people of Poland who have al- 
ready made significant strides toward 
the attainment of a measure of freedom. 
The House has on other legislation re- 
cently expressed itself in opposition to 
such a position, and I sincerely hope 
that the House will confirm its previous 
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stand by overwhelmingly rejecting this 
proposed amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the continuation of the 
mutual security program is essential to 
the national interest and security of the 
United States and should be continued. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN] will serve as 
floor manager for the majority side dur- 
ing the consideration of S. 2130. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume, 

We have before us this year another 
bill which authorizes the money neces- 
sary to continue the mutual-security 
program. The bill includes provision 
for a variety of programs, the details of 
which are complex. Nevertheless, I can 
say with confidence that in determining 
how he will vote on this bill, any Mem- 
ber of the House needs to consider only 
a few simple and basic questions, and I 
think I can say with equal confidence 
that the answers to these questions are 
obvious. 

There are a few columnists and com- 
mentators, and I recognize that there 
are a few of my colleagues here in the 
House of Representatives, who believe 
that the decision as to what should be 
done about foreign aid should be reached 
on the basis of answers to these three 
questions: First, should we continue giv- 
ing money away to foreigners; second, 
should we provide United States assist- 
ance to governments which are not hon- 
estly and efficiently operated; and third, 
should the United States give aid to na- 
tions which are not fully committed to 
our views and are not willing to accept 
without question our leadership? 

I would like to invite your attention for 
a few minutes to what it would mean to 
the United States if we did accept the 
simple, the obvious and the easy answers 
to the three questions which I have just 
asked. 

The best way to make clear my mean- 
ing, I think, is for me to ask three other 
questions which are equally simple and 
to which I feel confident the answers are 
equally obvious. ‘The first is, What does 
the United States want to do about the 
large military forces now under arms and 
determined to resist Communist aggres- 
sion at all costs. Such forces are in 
being today in the Republic of Korea, in 
Turkey, on the island of Formosa, and 
elsewhere among some of our allies, 
These forces have been equipped pri- 
marily with weapons, ammunition, and 
airplanes from the United States. Per- 
haps in none of these nations is there any 
possibility that the nation itself could, 
with its own resources, maintain a mili- 
tary establishment in any way compa- 
rable to what it now has. 

I think every Member of this House 
would want to give very careful and even 
prayerful consideration before he would 
want to vote to abandon our programs 
for assisting these nations. 

The second of the simple questions 
that I want to call to your attention is, 
What about our overseas military bases? 
Is it important that we maintain the air- 
fields in Europe, Africa, and Asia from 
which planes can be launched which will 
be in the course of an hour or two over 
vital targets? 
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The committee heard most revealing 
testimony from Admiral Radford, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and I 
invite your attention to pages 732 
through 736 of part V of the committee 
hearings on this bill. Admiral Radford 
pointed out that the most important ele- 
ment in the defense of the United States 
and of the Free World today is our own 
retaliatory strength, and he said that 
now, today, it is not technically possible 
to make this retaliatory strength effec- 
tive without overseas bases. He stated 
further, and I quote: 

Perhaps 10 years or more from now it 
might be possible, with guided missiles of 
long range and longer range aircraft and 
other improvements in submarines. It is 
possible at some indeterminate time in the 
future that we could build sufficient military 
strength based either on United States terri- 
tory, or in the international waters of the 
world that we had to get no permission to 
use, to deter Communists from attacking us. 


Every Member of this House should 
give careful consideration to the fact 
that our best military experts say that 
the fortress America concept is today 
technically impossible. 

My third basic question is, Do we want 
20 years from now in the year 1977 the 
nations of Asia and Africa to be inde- 
pendent and friendly to the .United 
States, or do we want them to be Soviet 
satellites, hostile to the United States and 
regarding the entire white race as their 
enemies? J 

I have asked three simple questions 
and I think the answer to each is ob- 
vious. I do not see how anyone can be- 
lieve that the United States will be safer 
or stronger or economically better off if 
we abandon the support of the forces of 
our military allies. I do not see how any- 
one can advocate that we abandon our 
overseas bases with the important stra- 
tegic advantage which they give us over 
international communism. I do not see 
how anyone can disregard the import- 
ance to the future security and welfare of 
the United States of our relations during 
the next 20 years with the newly estab- 
lished nations of Asia and Africa. 

The easy and the obvious answers to 
the questions which I have propounded, 
it seems to me, make very clear that the 
easy and obvious answers to the ques- 
tions which I asked at the beginning of 
my statement are not so easy or so ob- 
vious when you consider the realities 
of the world in which we find ourselves 
today. 

Let me take a few minutes to sum- 
marize the bill which is before us. It 
authorizes an appropriation of $3,242,- 
333,000. This is $524,237,000 less than 
last year’s appropriation of $3,766,- 
570,000. The bill, as reported by the 
committee, is $375 million less than the 
authorization which passed the Senate 
and is $622,077,000 below the Executive 
request. Let me point out that of the 
total authorization $1,500,000,000 is for 
military assistance for our allies. This 
is 49 percent of the total authorization 
in the bill. Recipients of the largest 
portion of this equipment will not be the 
nations of Europe, as many people are 
inclined to think, but will be the forces 
of Asia and the Near East, including 
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Korea, Formosa, and Turkey to which 
I referred a moment ago. 

One of the most important, and I feel 
one of the most misunderstood, parts of 
the bill is section 6 which establishes a 
development loan fund. The reason it 
is misunderstood is, I think, that many 
people are not fully aware of the nature 
of the situation with which it is intended 
to deal. 

I have already emphasized the impor- 
tance to the United States of our rela- 
tions with the underdeveloped countries 
of the world in the years to come. The 
people of these nations are very much 
dissatisfied with their present status and 
are determined to improve the condi- 
tions in which they live. The govern- 
ments of these nations are very much 
aware of the pressure from their people 
and are actively seeking means for mak- 
ing over the economies of their coun- 
tries. 

The most effective action which the 
United States can take in the light of 
this situation is to offer to help these 
underdeveloped countries with their eco- 
nomic development. In many cases it is 
necessary to start at the very beginning 
with countries that are inadequately 
provided with engineers and technicians. 
The Government budgets of many of 
these nations are so limited that they 
cannot afford to undertake the planning 
and engineering necessary to prepare 
projects for submission to the United 
States unless they can feel confident 
that funds will be available to carry on 
with those projects which prove feasible. 
It would be disastrous to the United 
States in our relations with such nations 
if after encouraging them and assisting 
them to inaugurate a development pro- 
gram we then withdrew our help be- 
cause the necessary appropriations were 
not forthcoming. 

It is necessary to recognize that al- 
though there must be assurance of 
enough money to finance a large num- 
ber of long-range projects in the under- 
developed countries, it is probable that 
the actual expenditure of these funds 
will proceed slowly. In addition to the 
long period necessary to complete plans 
and draw blueprints and let contracts, it 
will also take time to enact implement- 
ing legislation, condemn land, and take 
other action within each country which 
is necessary for the projects to be com- 
pleted. All these considerations lead to 
this conclusion: The United States, in 
order to provide effective assistance of 
the kind to which I referred, must have 
available a substantial fund upon which 
it can draw. The fund must be large 
enough so that all of the underdeveloped 
nations of the Free World will feel that 
they will have an opportunity to partici- 
pate in it. We cannot wisely say that 
we should make a small amount avail- 
able the first year and see how things 
work out. If we are able to offer assist- 
ance only to the select few, we will in- 
evitably antagonize many other coun- 
tries whose future friendship and coop- 
eration will be important to us. It is 
necessary to recognize also, however, that 
it is not desirable to appropriate in a 
single year large sums which may not 
be expended until 5 or more years later. 
For that reason, in addition to an 
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initial authorization of an appropriation 
of $500 million, the bill includes author- 
ization for borrowing from the Treasury 
$500 million beginning in fiscal 1959, and 
an additional $500 million beginning in 
fiscal 1960. The fact that this borrow- 
ing is authorized does not indicate that 
the funds will be actually drawn in those 
fiscal years. The whole concept is one 
of providing a fund large enough to re- 
assure the underdeveloped nations of the 
world and at the same time to avoid ap- 
propriating for the fiscal year 1958 a 
considerable amount of money that can- 
not and will not be expended for several 
years. 

We all recognize that the Congress 
canot bind future Congresses. The lan- 
guage of the bill is the best procedure 
which anyone has been able to devise for 
meeting the necessity for helping na- 
tions with their long-range programs, for 
avoiding making appropriations that will 
not be used up for several years and at 
the same time permit adequate control 
and supervision of the program by the 
Congress. 

There are many other programs in the 
bill which involve carrying forward ef- 
forts which were started in former 
years. The committee report describes 
them in detail, and I will be glad to try 
to answer questions about them. I am 
sure that most of them will be fully ex- 
plained during the reading of the bill 
before this Committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

we CARNAHAN. I will be happy to 
yie 

Mr. GROSS. What interest rate will 
be charged upon the loans that are to be 
made? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. The legislation 
does not designate the interest rate. 

Mr. GROSS. What will be the length 
of the loan to be made? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. The legislation 
does not designate the length of the 
loans. The rules for the loans, which 
will determine the interest rates, the 
length of time the loans will run, the 
size of the installment repayments, and 
other administrative details, will be 
taken care of by the Executive Depart- 
ment through a loan committee and an 
advisory committee, which the resolu- 
tion does provide for. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentle- 
man if he saw a recent statement by the 
City National Bank of New York which 
states that 49 foreign countries have 
prime interest rates higher than those 
in the United States—higher than the 
prime interest rates in the United States? 
Will the gentleman tell me why Amer- 
ican capital fails to take advantage of 
those unbelievably high interest rates 
in foreign countries? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. If the gentleman 
cares to give his reaction, I will be glad 
to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course the answer to 
the question is that American capital, 
private investors, are not going into 
these foreign countries, because they 
doubt that they would ever get their 
money back at any interest rate. That, 
I think the gentleman will agree, is the 
situation in which we find ourselves to- 
day. If we support this bill we are not 
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making loans, we are making grants in 
the guise of loans. Is not that true? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. In my opinion that 
is not true. 

Mr. VORYS. The Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I shall be glad to 

eld, 
usr VORYS. Some of the loans al- 
ready made are for quite long terms, 35 
years, with interest, I believe at 31⁄4 per- 
cent on some; but on this matter of 
American capital not going abroad, 
American capital is flowing abroad at 
unprecedented rates, and our guaranty 
Provision which we strengthened last 
year is being used more and more by 
American capital in order to protect it- 
self from some of the risks in foreign 
investments. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. And American cap- 
ital is going abroad as the result of the 
functioning of the mutual security pro- 
gram over the years. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. It might well 
be that the fears of the gentleman from 
Iowa would be quieted perhaps if he 
were informed that the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank is to be on the board of man- 
agers of the new loan development 
fund. 

Mr. GROSS. That would not quiet 
my fears at all, and the gentleman knows 
it. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I think I do 
know that. One reason I have admired 
the gentleman so much is that nothing 
can ever quiet his fears. 

Mr. GROSS. And I appreciate that, 


too. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Did I understand 
the gentleman to say that this is a long- 
range program? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Any loan under the 
proposed loan fund might certainly be 
arranged for a period of years. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. But grants would 
be given also over a period of years, 
would they not? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. World conditions 
will likely make further grants desir- 
able. We expect grants to accomplish 
desirable results. Careful attention 
should be given to grants before they 
are made, for once made that ends the 
agreement in connection with the grant. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. It has not been 
the end of it since 1947. The only dif- 
ference in the grant is the name. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. It is the hope of 
the committee and I think of many 
Members of Congress that the setting 
up of this loan fund will lead to the re- 
ducing of grants. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I understood the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] to 
say they could borrow money from the 
Export-Import Bank to guarantee these 
propositions. Have these countries tried 
to borrow money from banking institu- 
tions or from anybody other than the 
United States? 
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Mr. CARNAHAN. Many countries 
throughout the world have borrowed 
from the Export-Import Bank. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. They have paid 
them back, have they not? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Yes. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Did they pay us 
back? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Yes; many nations 
have been and are now repaying loans 
from us. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. The gentleman says this 
is a long-range program, and I thor- 
oughly agree with him. Does the com- 
mittee see any hope of this foreign aid 
or giveaway diminishing in any time 
within the foreseeable future? 

Mr. CARNAHAN, I do not believe I 
said that this loan fund as constituted 
under this bill is long range; it is set 
up to get funds for 3 years. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Illinois who spoke so feelingly of my 
fears will recall that not long ago we 
had under consideration the extension 
of the British debt and interest pay- 
ment. He recalls that, does he not? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Very defi- 
nitely, yes. 

Mr. GROSS. If the finances of the 
British are in such good shape why did 
we extend that? And why did the Ex- 
port-Import Bank make a loan available 
to the British to the extent of $500 mil- 
lion which they had not drawn on at 
the time if it was not intended to back 
up their borrowing capacity with other 
world authorities in monetary borrow- 
ings they had made? In other words, 
they have just kited checks. The gen- 
tleman knows it, and the only way this 
money is made available is through fur- 
ther grants, further economic assistance, 
further defense support, and so on and so 
forth on the part of the taxpayers of the 
United States. That is the only reason 
why they are paying anything today, 
and the gentleman knows it. 

Mr. CHARA of Illinois. I would like 
to answer my friend from Iowa. I think 
the gentleman will remember that I was 
one of the first who called attention to 
the loans made by the Export-Import 
Bank to Great Britain and I questioned 
at that time the propriety of doing it. 
But the gentleman from Iowa will con- 
cede, nevertheless, that the Export-Im- 
port Bank has made a very enviable 
record, It has shown a substantial 
profit. It has not lost a nickel. It has 
made a profit. It has done a great job 
in developing the economic resources of 
other countries. The best fruit of that 
is that in their investments in the pres- 
ent year when our domestic economy 
was sagging it was saved by a 27 percent 
increase in our export orders. 

Mr. GROSS. The only reason why 
they are paying it is because we are con- 
tinuing to prime their pumps with legis- 
lation exactly like this and as long as 
we continue to pour the money out to 
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them they will go through the motion of 
paying it back, 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Since 1945 we have had 
total foreign loans of $15,155 million, 
consisting of loans and grants converted 
into loans. That is about 25 percent of 
the whole foreign-aid program. Up to 
the end of March we have been repaid 
in principal $4,311 million and in inter- 
est $1,840 million. That is $6,151 mil- 
lion paid back on this so-called give- 
away program. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Only 46 hundredths of 1 
percent have beer. charged off as being 
uncollectible. In commercial loans in 
the United States you do not have a 
much better record than that. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. The question has been 
raised on the extension of payments on 
the British loan. As the gentleman from 
Iowa knows, we have debated that very 
extensively. I was one of those who 
made the point that we could not tell 
what the provisions were of the British 
loan at this time because times have 
changed; therefore, we had to make a 
compromise settlement. I might say to 
the gentleman from Iowa that none of 
the $500 million authorized for Britain 
was used. So we are not priming the 
pump. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Ohio if the Brit- 
ish Government has paid us the loan 
made to them in 1917 and 1918 or any of 
the principal since 1932, when there was 
a campaign against Hoover because he 
did recommend that they forego taking 
the interest that year, and since then no 
interest has been paid and none of the 
principal, 

Mr. VORYS. I do not remember the 
year, but there was in the early years 
considerable interest and principal paid. 
We had these figures when we had the 
British loan extension down here. There 
is considerable in principal that has not 
been paid. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Is it not true they 
have not paid the principal on a debt 
they incurred 40 years ago? 

Mr. VORYS. In World War I. On 
the World War I loan they have had a 
moratorium that is still going on. I am 
talking about what has happened since 
World War II. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The gentleman 
from Ohio is telling us about the money 
that has been paid. It is shown that 
nothing was paid in since 1932. Now, 
how can England pay us the interest on 
this loan? ‘They have had separate 
loans. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to thank the 
gentleman for yielding to me and I hope 
he will yield to me now so that I may 
address a question to the gentleman 
from Ohio who seems to have all the an- 
swers about these financial questions. 
I should like to ask the gentleman how 
much of our counterpart funds have 
been used to retire the internal debts of 
foreign countries? 

Mr. VORYS. I do not know. We will 
look it up. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. With respect to the com- 
ments of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. NIicHOLSON], may I say that 
in the thirties there was a worldwide 
depression and a lot of countries simply 
could not pay their external debts. And 
a lot of people in various parts of our 
own country had a moratorium declared 
on the debts they owed on their farms, 
not because they were bad citizens or 
wanted to evade their debts. They just 
could not pay them. Some of those 
debts were never paid and were written 
off. But that does not mean those in- 
dividuals, caught in the depression then, 
are not good risks now. They have re- 
covered and they have good credit at the 
bank. We are reporting the record on 
loans made in the last 10 years under 
the mutual security program. Twenty- 
five percent of the loans have been re- 
paid. About 60 percent of the loans are 
still outstanding. As has been explained, 
they were not supposed to be paid back 
in 10 years. Some run for as long as 
40 years. But, thus far, the defaults 
have been far less, I am sure, than any- 
body on our committee expected, espe- 
cially since we were dealing with coun- 
tries that were demoralized and their 
economies disrupted by the war. They 
were practically prostrate. They have 
recovered remarkably. They are not 
trying to get American money without 
repayment. They are proud, law-abid- 
ing, self-respecting peoples. They 
want to pay back if they can, and in 
part through the assistance they have 
received from us, they are pretty well 
on their feet now and they are paying 
their bills. I am proud of the total 
record—for our sake and for their sake. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Regardless of how 
we may feel about the mutual security 
program, the gentleman from Iowa and 
the gentleman from Florida have posed 
two very significant questions which I 
think ought to be answered, and on the 
basis of the testimony which was given 
before the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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One was, Is there any hope of an 
end to the mutual security program? 
The testimony indicated that we may 
expect to continue a mutual security 
program of the kind which we are now 
discussing for many, many years, and 
there is no termination of it in the fore- 
seeable future, 
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In the second place, the question was 
asked as to how long this so-called de- 
velopment fund program would last. 
The gentleman from Missouri explained 
that the appropriation of $500 million 
and the borrowing authority of an addi- 
tional billion dollars for 1959 and 1960 
will last for 3 years. That is true. How- 
ever, let me point out that these appro- 
priations and these funds which the 
President may see fit to borrow from the 
Treasury are going into a revolving fund 
where they will stay until they are ex- 
pended, and the testimony brought be- 
fore our committee indicates that the 
very purpose of this development loan 
fund is to begin a long-range program 
which will last indefinitely. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I think we should 
specifically answer on what the ‘status 
of Great Britain’s indebtedness is from 
World War I. From World War I, on 
principal, they had $4.8 billion worth 
of debt contracted. On that they have 
paid off about $434 million worth of 
principal and they have paid $1,591,000,- 
000 worth of interest to date. Not due 
is $3,289,000,000, and on interest due and 
unpaid at the present time is $1,079,- 
000,000. The interest and principal due 
and unpaid from Britain at the present 
time from World War I indebtedness is 
$3,719,000,000. I had asked that very 
question of George Humphrey, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, when he was be- 
fore the committee. If the committee at 
present will look at that indebtedness, 
they will find out that out of $4.8 billion 
worth of World War I contracts, Britain 
has paid on principal and interest about 
$2 billion on it. So, it is not such a bad 
situation as brought out here as to 
Britain’s World War I indebtedness. 
And, she is up to date completely; that 
is, Britain has paid everything, principal 
and interest, from World War I right 
straight through. She has not defaulted 
$1 or 1 pound. 

Mr. PILCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PILCHER. Now, are we not get- 
ting soft loans and hard loans mixed 
up? This is supposed to be a soft loan, 
is that not right? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. There are some 
who will so interpret it. 

Mr. PILCHER. In other words, the 
Export-Import Bank makes the hard 
loans; that is, collateral loans which 
they expect to have repaid. But these 
other loans are so-called soft loans. In 
other words, we are going to have two 
windows. They can first go to the Ex- 
port-Import Bank window, and if they 
will not make the loan, then they can 
go to the other window and say that 
they want a loan, and we will say to 
them, “We have got so much for you 
of a soft loan.” Is not that going to 
hurt our good loans that we have al- 
ready made to some of these countries? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Of course, we have 
the same situation in our own economy 
in the matter of loaning facilities. 
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Mr. PILCHER. With reference to 
this manager, he may loan this money 
to any country—that is, any foreign gov- 
ernment or foreign government agency, 
to any corporation, any individual or any 
group of persons; is that right? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. That is correct. 

Mr. PILCHER. In other words, it 
would be possible for an individual to 
borrow $1 million or $5 million to set up 
some business in some foreign country, 
if the manager so agreed; is that 
correct? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. If they met the 
criteria set up for loans. 

Mr. PILCHER. This manager may 
collect or he may compromise a loan. 
Does not the word “compromise” mean 
cancel? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. It would not mean 
that he could do nothing except cancel 
in attempting to negotiate a payment. 

Mr. PILCHER. He has the authority 
to collect or compromise any obligation 
in this fund. In other words, he can 
make a loan this month and if he so 
desires he can turn around and com- 
promise it or cancel it next month which 
is a straight out grant in the disguise of 
a soft-loan program. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. That is not my in- 
tention in the use of this loan fund. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. With reference to the 
manager, he is not going to go around 
making loans on his own responsibility. 
As we say in the report, “the Loan Com- 
mittee is intended to act in the capacity 
of a manager of the fund.” The man- 
ager will be their chief executive officer. 
But it will be the Loan Committee, super- 
vised by the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on International Monetary and 
Financial Affairs that will be double 
checking all of the loans. No single man 
is going to go around making these loans. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. That is the inten- 
tion of the committee. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. CARNAHAN, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I hope everybody under- 
stands that the only reason it is neces- 
sary to set up this development fund is 
because we are trying to keep a lot of 
countries going and in the Free World 
who may not be the best credit risk at 
the moment. The bill itself says that if 
they can, they must get the money they 
need from private sources; that is, regu- 
lar sources from which any sound firm 
borrows money, such as the banks. If 
they cannot get it there, then they may 
go, say, to the Export-Import Bank 
which will make loans on longer terms 
or under special circumstances that 
commercial banks could not. Then they 
will go, if necessary, to a third source, 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development which will make 
a somewhat more difficult or unusual 
loan, when it believes it is indicated, tak- 
ing into consideration the whole world 
situation. 

Now, if they cannot get funds from 
the regular sources or cannot make a 
direct loan from the Export-Import 
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Bank, or from the International Bank, 
they then come to this development 
fund. The Loan Committee which 
manages the fund is made up of hard- 
headed bankers. If in their opinion and 
our State Department says the loan will 
promote our foreign policy, and our Goy- 
ernment think it is advantageous, in 
short, if the borrowers can actually 
justify it and demonstrate that they 
cannot get the loans elsewhere, then the 
Development Fund Loan Committee is 
authorizéd to make the loan. The de- 
velopment fund can make these unusual 
loans only when it is decided that the 
loans are of sufficient importance to our 
national security and national well-being 
to justify the additional risks. 

Mr, HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. The statement made 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp] may be correct as to what the 
committee had in mind. But as I read 
the bill the manager of the Fund has 
almost unlimited authority to do any- 
thing he pleases. The only thing the 
committee can do is, under the guidance 
of the Secretary of State, set out some 
rule, and, if the manager sees fit under 
the language you have written into this 
bill he can disregard every single prin- 
ciple that has been set out by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes; conceivably he could, 
I suppose. But the bill on page 8, line 
10, says he must take into account: 

(1) whether financing could be obtained 
in whole or in part from other Free World 
sources on reasonable terms. 


If the fund were to have a manager 
who ignored the plain intent of the Con- 
gress and the mandate of the law and 
did not take those into account, what 
the gentleman fears might happen, but 
that would be a case where we the Con- 
gress ought to step in and impeach him. 

Mr. HARDY. I doubt that you would 
have grounds for impeachment, because 
you give him ample authority, and fur- 
ther, later on you give him authority 
to do anything he wants to do. It is the 
most loosely drawn thing I have ever 
seen. 

Mr. JUDD. He has to follow the basic 
financial terms and conditions estab- 
lished by the loan committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Members of the House are talking back 
and forth and asking questions and giv- 
ing answers without addressing the 
Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri has been recognized. The 
gentleman from Missouri yielded to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. The gentle- 
man from Minnesota is now making a 
statement, 

Mr. HOFFMAN. But the gentleman 
from Minnesota just started in without 
getting any permission or asking the 
Chair if the gentleman would yield. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me for another obser- 
vation? 
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Mr. HARDY. I think we could argue 
that for a long time. I think the lan- 
guage is so overdrawn that it is subject 
to a wide variety of interpretation. But 
I should like to ask a question concern- 
ing some figures that were given a mo- 
ment ago by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Vorys] in connection with loans 
heretofore made under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. He spoke of a considerable 
amount of repayments. I should like to 
know first of all whether those repay- 
ments were made in dollars or in local 
currencies. Can the gentleman tell us? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I understand those are 
dollar repayments. If that is not cor- 
rect, I will doublecheck it, but I think 
that the local currency is handled in a 
different way. 

Mr, HARDY. I should like very much 
if we might get a clarification on that by 
sometime tomorrow so that we might get 
a clear understanding. Ihave some idea 
in my own mind as to whether these 
funds are paid back in local currencies 
or dollars. I wonder if the gentleman 
would be good enough to find out about 
that, and also whether, when the funds 
were paid back, they went into the 
Treasury, or what was done with them? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I should like to ask 
a question of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Ful rox J. A few moments 
ago he said Britain was up on these pay- 
ments. If that be true, why was it nec- 
essary not so long ago to ask for an 
extension of time? 

Mr.FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to answer the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FULTON. Britain has the right 
to cancel out payment of interest and 
postpone interest. The Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, of the 
gentleman’s own party and his own ad- 
ministration, came before our committee 
and recommended that a compromise 
agreement be made which would settle 
the terms of the payment, so we would 
all know what would be paid, giving 
them certain rights of postponement. It 
is the gentleman from Michigan’s and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania’s own 
administration that made the compro- 
mise, so we are both behind it; are we 
not? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I understand all 
that, but the gentleman said Britain 
was up on these payments. If that was 
true, why did she need to ask for an 
extension. 

Mr. FULTON. May I answer that? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania to answer. 

Mr. FULTON. On the current pay- 
ment made by Britain, the part in dis- 
pute was put in escrow by Britain volun- 
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tarily, so it was put in a separate ac- 
count. It was then under the agree- 
ment and it was not in default and never 
has been. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I am for the de- 
velopment loan fund, but I must agree 
that the manager's discretion indeed is 
rather loosely drawn. It is going to be 
a little bit like the case of a boy in the 
house I lived in at the university. He 
borrowed money from everybody in the 
house. His credit got so that nobody 
would lend him any money. He came 
around one day and he wanted a loan, 
and said “This will be a cash credit.” I 
said, “What is the difference between a 
cash credit and ordinary credit?” He 
said, “Cash credit is the kind where I 
will pay you if I get the cash.” 

Mr. JUDD. I think it ought to be 
made clear at this time, while this mat- 
ter is before us, that the language on 
page 13 of the bill which sets up this loan 
committee, states that the committee 
“shall, under the foreign policy guid- 
ance of the Secretary of State, establish 
basic financial terms and conditions for 
the operations and transactions of the 
fund.” We spell out in our committee re- 
port on page 23 what we understand that 
to mean. The loan committee “would 
have authority to consider any and all 
loan applications, approve or deny them, 
and establish the essential conditions 
and terms of each approved loan.” Now 
that is the plain meaning and intent of 
the language. It is possible for an of- 
ficial sometimes to get outside of the 
plain intent, but surely this legislation 
is drawn about as tightly as it was pos- 
sible to draw it and still allow the loan 
committee to function successfully. 

Mr. PILCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield. 

Mr. PILCHER. The gentleman from 
Minnesota did not read the next para- 
graph in the bill which is as follows: 

In carrying out his functions with respect 
to this title, the manager of the fund may: 
enter into, perform, and modify contracts, 
leases, agreements, or other transactions, on 
such terms as may be deemed appropriate— 


And so on down the line. He can lend 
it, he can give it away or he can do any- 
thing he wants to without going to the 
committee, if he so desires. That is my 
interpretation of the language and, of 
course, Iam not a lawyer. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. It seems to 
me we are overlooking the heart of this 
entire matter. It states here: 

In carrying out the purposes of this title, 
the President shall, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, appoint in the 
International Cooperation Administration of 
the Department of State a manager of the 
fund to perform such functions with re- 


spect to this title as the President may 
direct. 


Now we go on and, I think, a little bit 
loosely, to spell out what that means, but 
the functions are prescribed by the 
President and the appointment is made 
by the President himself by and with the 
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advice and consent of the Senate, and 
the President appointing the manager 
of the fund sets forth the functions that 
he shall perform. 

Mr. GROSS. And that is more power 
than any President should ask for or 
want the responsibility for. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I think the 
day will never come when we cannot 
trust the honesty of the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. GROSS. .Oh, well, now, let us not 
go. into that. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Well, that is 
what I believe. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN] has con- 
sumed 45 minutes. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want first of all to 
state that half of the 3% hours in gen- 
eral debate allotted to the minority, is 
to be allotted to the further minority 
headed by my dear friend, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH]. 
Those who wish to speak in opposition 
to the bill during general debate will 
please check with the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman, before proceeding with his 
general discussion, yield at this point? 

Mr. VORYS. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman when I have made just one more 
statement, and that is that the secret 
volumes used in our hearings are at the 
two committee tables and are available 
to any Member of the Congress who will 
avail himself of them with the obliga- 
tion, of course, not to disclose the ma- 
terial marked “secret.” Now, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I would like to ask my 
distinguished friend from Minnesota this 
question, We have the International 
Cooperation Administration. We have 
the Export-Import Bank. We have the 
International Bank. We have the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and the In- 
ternational Development Corporation 
and the World Bank. 

Mr. VORYS. And the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. GAVIN. Yes; and we also have 
the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. Now, we want to step 
in and set up another agency to dupli- 
cate the work that all these various or- 
ganizations are carrying on. I have 
looked over this International Bank bro- 
chure sent out by Mr. Black. He seems 
to be a practical, realistic, clear-think- 
ing sort of American. I like his ideas 
and his plan of operation. Why would 
you want to establish another organi- 
zation when you have in the field people 
and agencies that are qualified to take 
over this proposed agency and operate 
it without further organization? I can- 
not see the need, when you have 5 or 6 
in the field, to establish another one. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not yield any further at this time. 

We have got the International Bank 
and the Export-Import Bank, each hav- 
ing their functions, but we have not had 
an agency like this, although we have 
been making some development loans. 

Many people say that these loans are 
just giveaways. I have pointed out that 
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25 percent of our foreign-aid program 
since World War II is in the form of 
loans amounting to $15,155 million. We 
have received back $6,151 million, in in- 
terest and principal on these loans. 

I became interested in aid loans when 
former President Herbert Hoover came 
before our committee in 1947 after he 
had made a trip for President Truman 
to study relief around the world. He 
said in substance, “When you furnish 
foreign aid, always create an obligation 
to repay, either through counterpart, or 
through loans. Now, they will call them 
soft loans, but if you make it a loan, then 
the country tries to show how good its 
proposition is in order to get a loan. 
They may not do that when asking for 
a grant. If you make a loan instead of 
a grant, if they have to pay it back they 
will ask for as little as they can, where- 
as in asking for a grant they will tend 
to make it as big as possible.” So in the 
past 9 years, beginning with the Marshall 
plan, when amendments of mine re- 
quired a billion dollars to be in the form 
of loans, there is about $2 billion foreign 
aid loans, with which I have had some- 
thing to do, and I therefore welcome very 
much the fact that we are going to have 
this development loan fund, which has 
functions that none of the rest of these 
loan funds have, but which is intended 
to cooperate with them. That is why 
we have provided that the manager, the 
executive officer, shall be guided by and 
is controlled by this loan committee and 
that the full functioning of the thing 
shall be coordinated through the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee, the member- 
ship of which the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has just described. 

Now, why are we interested in these 
undeveloped countries? Russia a couple 
of years ago started to offer technical 
assistance and aid loans. Secretary 
Dulles said if imitation is a form of 
fiattery, we should be flattered. After we 
had been doing it for a decade, Russia 
started to imitate us. They have used 
about a billion dollars in technical as- 
sistance and development loans. But 
here is what Khrushchev says to the 
leaders of those undeveloped countries. 
He said it in about so many words, “The 
United States is a wonderfully developed 
country, but it took it 350 years to de- 
velop. Now,” he said, “you look at us. 
Russia has had its whole development 
in 40 years. The way we did it is that 
we have got this Communist system so 
that we can control the masses and make 
them work hard and give up things so 
that they will develop fast. If you will 
let us in we will show you how you can 
develop your country fast under our 
Communist system, and we will start you 
off with a little technical assistance and 
some economic aid.” 

We do not want those countries to de- 
velop as Communist countries. They, 
however, constitute a challenge to us. 
If we say, Lou can develop and remain 
free and independent,” they will say, 
“Will you help us?” The reason that we 
need a big amount and to last a while 
is that the fund must be big enough and 
last long enough to prevent our own 
officials, or other countries, from rushing 
plans to get in before the money or the 
time runs out. We want them to come 
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up with long-range plans that they think 
out carefully, and the reason we have got 
these various loan agencies represented 
is that we want the people there who 
will say, Lou ought to get a private loan 
from an American bank.“ Or they might 
say: Maybe that is something you could 
sell stock on,” or “That is one for the 
World Bank,” or “That is for the Export- 
Import Bank,” or “Maybe we can work 
out a combination where it will be fi- 
nanced partly by private investment un- 
der guaranties and part picked up by 
this type of development loan.” 

pna we do not want them to have to 
rush, 

There is criticism because the Presi- 
dent has not used all of the southeast 
Asia development fund. I commend him 
for going slow. If he cannot get the 
right kind of projects he ought not to 
lend the money. That is why we want 
the program we have outlined here. We 
want it to last long enough and to be 
big enough to stimulate sound planning. 
If it is not big enough the countries will 
be discouraged from thinking about us- 
ing it, and if it does not last long enough 
they will try for short-range objectives. 
We want it to last long enough so that 
they do not have to rush into it without 
thinking the project through. 

You will notice there are three annual 
increments of $500 million. This means 
that Congress is going to have an op- 
portunity to review this whole program, 
each year Congress will have its finger 
on the pulse of the program. We want 
to have the concept that it will last long 
enough and will be big enough in amount 
that we will encourage these countries 
to develop the free way rather than the 
Communist way that Khrushchey is 
hoping to get them to adopt. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I want to compliment 
the gentleman because this development 
loan fund is actually along the idea that 
the gentleman from Ohio has proposed . 
almost from the beginning of the Mar- 
shall plan, a moving away from grants 
to loans. : 

Mr. VORYS. That is right. 

Mr. FULTON. He wants to get it on 
a basis where the money will be repaid 
if it can be and get away from grants. 

Mr. VORYS. And 15 percent of the 
whole bill is in loans this time; nearly 
half of the economic aid is in loans; so 
we are getting toward the direction that 
Herbert Hoover pointed out to us years 
ago. This is one of the important parts 
of this bill. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. Briefly. 

Mr. GAVIN. This is the first time the 
committee has come up with a sound 
approach to this problem. The pro- 
grams heretofore presented have been 
based mostly on grants. So it looks as 
though over the past 10 years we are 
learning a little. 

Mr. VORYS. I confess to a little 
pride of authorship for this administra- 
tive system for running this fund. The 
idea of having a manager in ICA and 
then this loan committee, and then this 
advisory committee; is all good. The 
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language on page 23 of the report de- 
scribes the administration of the fund. 
It has been very carefully thought out, 
and that is the way it is understood, not 
only by the committee but also by. the 
executive branch that this thing is really 
going to function. 

The loan committee is intended to act 
in the capacity of managers of the fund 
in deciding whether a proposed loan 
meets the criteria laid down. The loan 
committee will determine whether either 
private capital, the Export-Import Bank, 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, or any other free 
world source is available and whether 
the proposed loan will have adverse 
effect on existing outstanding loans and 
future operations of such other sources 
in addition to passing on the require- 
ments for the specific project or activity. 
‘That is to be the administration of this 
plan. Another strong feature is the 
nature of the reports it must make. So 
with all the requirements and criteria 
which surround such loans we think it 
will be a workable operation. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield. 

Mr. MEADER. As the gentleman 
knows I have been consistently in favor 
of emphasizing the role of private capital 
investment in the development of the 
economies of all of those countries we 
are trying to help. I want to commend 
the gentleman for the language appear- 
ing on page 8, lines 20 and 21, which 
read as follows: 

The fund shall be administered so as to 
support and encourage private investment 
and other private participation furthering 
the purposes of this title. 


Here is the question I want to ask. 
Mr. VORYS. Read the next part: 
“and it shall be administered so as not 
to compete with private investment 
capital.” That is in the bill. 

Mr. MEADER. The question I have 
in mind relates to the previous section, 
201, declaration of purposes. In that 
section it is stated that it is our policy 
to encourage through self-help, and 
mutual cooperation, the efforts of other 
peoples to develop their economic re- 
sources, and so forth. There is not a 
specific reference to doing so through 
private capital and investment and the 
encouragement of the free-enterprise 
system. I wonder if the gentleman 
would have any objection to including 
such language in that declaration of 
purpose? I have drafted an amend- 
ment which will emphasize that it is the 
policy of the Congress to encourage the 
development of economic resources 
through private capital investment. 

Mr. VORYS. Will the gentleman let 
me sleep on that? We have it in one 
part of the bill but I do not know whether 
we should put it in another part or not. 

Mr. MEADER. It is not in the decla- 
ration of purpose section. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to mention some other things. We have 
had a massive reappraisal of this whole 
foreign-aid program in the past year. 
We had it in the House committee. The 
Senate had a special committee and 
Spent $300,000, using various important 
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expert institutions to make studies. The 
President had the Fairless Committee 
where Fairless and John Lewis traveled 
around and held hearings and joined in 


have had yates intelligent expert 
criticism of the administration of this 
program by the General Accounting Of- 
fice. We have been aided by the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee. For 
instance, all of part I of the hearings, 
all 109 pages, are devoted exclusively to 
an analysis of these criticisms. These 
criticisms and the analyses of them went 
on throughout the hearings and we have 
profited greatly by this study. 

On the other hand, you will find in 
part 6, page 1300, comments on a lot of 
other criticism that came up from time 
to time. 

I want to pay my tribute to the retir- 
ing head of the ICA, John Hollister. 
When he appeared before us my criti- 
cism was, and other Members joined me, 
that “you are too modest. You have not 
told what you are accomplishing with 
this program.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in response to that de- 
mand you will find in part 5, pages 962 
to 982, 20 pages spelling out in detail 
what ICA has been accomplishing. I 
think it should have appeared earlier in 
the hearings, but I do not want it to be 
overlooked. I will not have time to read 
to you the 20 pages of accomplishments. 

Then you will find in part 5, pages 982 
to 996, 14 pages of improvements in the 
ICA administration as to personnel, as 
to the projects and general administra- 
tion that have taken place under Mr. 
Hollister. As I say, one criticism of him 
has been that he has not let enough peo- 
ple know about what he is accomplishing 
and the improvements made in the ad- 
ministration, many of them the result of 
expert criticisms made of the program. 

So there has been this reappraisal. 
Meanwhile the opposition is still with us. 
You would think that as a result of this 
reappraisal they would have come up 
with a new plan, with an alternative to 
the plan we have been following, as to 
how they would protect the security of 
the United States. But if they have ever 
come up with one Iam unaware of it. I 
hope they may bring one out in general 
debate. However, I attempted to study 
this whole thing and to reappraise it 
myself to see what else might be done, 
instead of the way we are doing it. 

I took this up with Admiral Radford, 
and in part V, pages 734 to 736, I said 
to Admiral Radford: 

Mr. Vorys. Admiral Radford, you have re- 
ferred collaterally to the alternatives 2 or 3 
times. Right on the first page of your state- 
ment you say that our force levels would 
have to be expanded at greatly increased 
costs were it not for the Free World forces. 

We have those in Congress who would vote 
against this whole program. We have those 
who urge, on this Status of Forces Treaty, 
that the thing to do is to bring our boys 
home, arm to the teeth here, and wait for 
the Soviets to come over if they want to. 

Could you give us any estimate in dollars 
and cents as to what that strategy, that 
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alternative, would cost the United States? 
To pick up everything, come home, and arm 
to the teeth here—the Fortress America 
idea? 

Admiral Raprorp. Mr. Vorys, I see those 
same statements made occasionally and they 
bother me a great deal. I can only assume 
that people who say things like that have 
not really taken the time to study the prob- 
lem of the world we live in today. 

In the first place we have two situations 
that we have to plan for. One is the effort 
to plan and to maintain this major deter- 
rent force. That is the force that we rely 
upon to prevent the Communists from at- 
tacking us. I say “us” because I am sure in 
the Communists’ eyes we are the main 
stumbling block to the achievement of their 
aim of world domination. If the United 
States didn’t exist, why, they could achieve 
world domination. And they also know if 
they tried to attack in any quarter of the 
globe there is a likelihood that we would 
throw our offensive forces against them. It 
follows that the great retaliatory strength 
which we have in being and which we have 
to maintain prevents them from taking that 
kind of action, 

On the other hand, a major deterrent force 
per se is not absolute insurance enough to 
prevent the Communists from achieving 
their aim of world domination. They 
would have the opportunity—if that were 
our only program—to defeat us. In a sense 
sole reliance on a United States based major 
retaliatory force is the fortress America pro- 
gram—1 might say in passing it is not now 
technically possible to achieve that state of 
affairs without some bases overseas. I have 
covered that in my statement. Perhaps 10 
years or more from now it might be possible, 
with guided missiles of long range and 
longer range aircraft and other improve- 
ments in submarines. It is possible at some 
indeterminate time in the future that we 
could build sufficient military strength 
based either on United States territory, or in 
the international waters of the world that 
we had to get no permission to use, to deter 
Communists from attacking us. 

But the main hope of preventing the ultl- 
mate success of the Communist power in 
the world is to maintain the freedom of the 
rest of the Free World. There are several 
reasons for that. No. 1, if we were success- 
ful in maintaining a fortress America con- 
cept and let the rest of the world go hang, 
so to speak, we would find ourselves sooner 
or later in an impossible position to just 
live in the kind of world which would 
eventuate. There are many things we have 
to get from the rest of the world. Raw 
materials from abroad for instance, become 
increasingly more important to us as we use 
up our own resources. We would haye to 
trade with the rest of the world. If they 
were all Communists, they could hold us up. 

We would like to sell things to the rest of 
the world. If it was controlled entirely by 
the Communists they would let us know 
whether we could sell or not. They would 
control foreign trade. So from a purely liy- 
ing standpoint, I don't think we could stand 
the economic situation that would be almost 
bound to come about if we adopted a fortress 
America military concept. 

On the other hand, as Dr. Judd mentioned 
a little while ago, the military deal with 
rather tangible problems and we are up here 
today talking about the military assistance 
program. We can tell you pretty definitely 
what we are going to do with the money we 
get. We buy equipment and we help train 
people to use it. We thus generate force that 
is in being. This force tends to give the 
politicians, the Government leaders and the 
diplomats time to work on the rest of this 
problem. They must use that time to good 
advantage because this is not a static situa- 
tion and, thelr adversaries are very clever. 
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Admiral Raprorp. That is all there is to it. 
If we were to go on a military fortress Amer- 
ica concept (which as I have said is not 
technically feasible at this time although it 
may be at some future time), it would cost a 
tremendous amount of money, much more 
than we spend now. But the worst disad- 
vantage of the adoption of such a concept is 
that the rest of the world would gradually 
swing to the Communist side and we couldn't 
live in the world that was left. 

Mr. Jupp, It might not be gradually. 

Admiral Raprorp. No. 

Mr. Vorys. Just to tie the thing up, you 
used the word “incalculable.” You are a 
military man, but if you can’t figure it, and 
you know the cost of weapons and so forth, 
certainly no economist could figure it be- 
cause he doesn’t know enough about your 
business. The fortress America concept is 
just incalculably more expensive than this 
present operation, is that not right? 

Admiral Raprorp. It is, and it isn't tech- 
nically possible at this time. It may be, as 
I said, at some time in the future, but it isn’t 
right now. No matter how much we spend 
on it. 


Now, that is the only alternative that 
I know of that is offered to us by our 
brethren who are against this whole col- 
lective-security program and against 
having us maintain those bases. I main- 
tain that when you study it over you 
will find that our collective-security 
military-aid program is an economy 
measure in that there is no other way 
we can get so much defense for so little 
money. We have been told this: The 
Soviets have a bigger army than we 
have—175 divisions; we have 17. They 
have the second biggest navy. They 
have a tremendous air force. They have 
the A-bomb and the H-bomb. The only 
thing we have that they have not got is 
our strategic system of 250 bases, located 
so that, if they launch an attack on us, 
we can start retaliation before they hit 
the United States. 

Now, we have men in all those bases, 
but the primary defense of them is by 
the forces in the countries where they 
are located and in those neighborhoods. 
It costs us $6,600 a year to maintain an 
American soldier overseas without a gun 
in his hand. We contribute to the 200 
allied divisions that are armed, $458 per 
soldier, through this mutual-security 
program. So, wherever we can replace 
an American at $6,000 per year with an 
ally that costs us $458 per soldier, based 
on this year’s request for military assist- 
ance and defense support, we are saving 
money on our security. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, FULTON. It should be pointed 
out, too, that, if we required American 
troops to replace these foreign troops of 
our allies, we, in the United States would 
have to increase our draft tremendously. 

Mr. VORYS. That is right. 

Mr. FULTON. So a vote for this bill 
is really a vote to keep down the draft 
of United States men. 

Mr. VORYS. Here is another thing 
that is not well known. We have sup- 
plied the Free World not with $17 billion 
in military supplies but with $18 billion, 
but $1 billion of it was paid for by other 
countries under what we used to call re- 
imbursable sales; we now call it just 
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sales. And in the coming year it is pro- 
posed under this program that we shall 
sell approximately $340 million worth of 
weapons to our allies. I want to see this 
program move in the direction that indi- 
cates where we will do more in the form 
of sales and more in the form of loans. 
The post-World War II record shows 
that we get paid back on loans. The 
defaults are trifling, one-twentieth of 1 
percent. Also I want to see other coun- 
tries start to pay us for the weapons that 
we furnish them. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I made a state- 
ment awhile ago and I checked up the 
figures in the World Almanac for 1956. 
I had made some comments about what 
England owed us from the First World 
War. These are the figures. The total 
indebtedness is $8,086,559,000. Due and 
unpaid $1,079,000,000. Unmatured debt 
$3,289,000,000. And just the interest 
that is due and unpaid by England, $3,- 
718,559,301. That is from the First 
World War. 

Mr. VORYS. Isaid before to the gen- 
tleman that I am not attempting to de- 
fend the failure of these countries to 
pay their World War I debts. There are 
excuses that can be made. What I am 
saying is, and I am saying it to everyone, 
that the record since World War II has 
been an entirely different kind of record. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to clear up that point, 
so I may give the authoritative figures? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. In the hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Foreign Economic 
Policy, of which I am a member, on the 
amendment to the Anglo-American Fi- 
nancial Agreement, which hearings were 
held March 18 and 19, 1957, in response 
to my question, George Humphrey, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury said, as shown on 
pages 26 and 27 as follows. He gave the 
United Kingdom debt record both for 
World War Il and for World War I. Now 
if I may read his exact statement, to re- 
fute the statement of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. NICHOLSON] : 

World War I debt contracted $4,802,- 
000,000. Repayments principal $434 
million. Interest repayment $1,591,000,- 
000. Not due yet $3,289,000,000 of prin- 
cipal. Due and unpaid $1,079,000,000 of 
principal. Interest due and unpaid from 
World War I $3,719,000,000. 

Mr. VORYS. As between George 
Humphrey and the World Almanac I 
think I will string along with our fellow 
Ohioan. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I yield to 
the ranking Republican member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIPERFIELD]. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
the purpose of this bill, S. 2130, amending 
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the Mutual Security Act, is to make im- 
portant contributions to our own secu- 
rity and that of the Free World. As the 
President has pointed out we must con- 
tinue this program for “the safety of 
our country, the preservation and 
strengthening of world peace, and the 
minimizing of risk to American lives and 
resources in future years.” 

Many people consider military and 
economic aid to foreign countries as a 
foreign aid bill. Because some of this 
aid is in the form of grants they again 
generalize and think of it as a give- 
away program, The term “foreign aid” 
is a misnomer. 

Through this program our own de- 
fense as well as that of our allies has 
been greatly strengthened. The free 
people of the world have stiffened their 
will to resist and join in a common effort 
to maintain peace in the world. We 
have erected a firm shield against com- 
munistic aggression behind which free- 
dom-loving people may work together 
for a common goal—permanent peace. 
The assistance which we have furnished 
and are furnishing our friends increases 
their ability to defend themselves 
against subversion from within and ag- 
gression from without. 

Certainly recent events in Hungary 
and the Near East clearly demonstrate 
that the communistic threat has not les- 
sened, and we must continue to provide 
military assistance to our allies and ex- 
pand and improve our programs for 
assistance to undeveloped countries 
where, because of explosive conditions, 
war might break out. 

We must face the fact that Russia has 
175 line divisions, over 25,000 planes, 
atomic weapons, and the second largest 
navy in the world with over 400 subma- 
rines. We also must realize that in Red 
China they have an additional 200 divi- 
sions, and also about 2,500 operational 
aircraft. 

What have we done to meet this 
threat? When we started the Mutual 
Security program in 1950 we were de- 
termined to increase our defenses by 
protecting our bases abroad, by working 
together with our allies in collective se- 
curity agreements such as NATO, SEA- 
TO, and so forth. It was also necessary 
to safeguard our strategic materials 
which are so necessary for our defense. 
Our overall purpose was to build up the 
strength of our allies and to do so at 
a minimum cost. 

Have we been successful? In 1950 our 
allies had 960 combatant navy vessels. 
In 1956 they have 2,300. They had 3.5 
million active ground forces in 1950 and 
now they have 5 million. They had 
10,995 conventional aircraft and now 
they have over 12,000. But the most im- 
portant figure is that in 1950 our allies 
had only 477 jet aircraft and now they 
have approximately 11,000. 

Mr. Chairman, when we take into con- 
sideration we and our allies have more 
and better airfields, new early warning 
systems, better communication systems, 
improved support units, and better 
trained troops it can readily be seen we 
have gone a long way in building up our 
mutual defense. 
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This has cost huge sums of money. 
During the last calendar year, more than 
$3 billion was furnished to foreign coun- 
tries in military assistance. That is a 
huge amount of your and my money, but 
let us see what we got for it. That 
money helped support more than 200 
divisions, 2,000 naval vessels and 300 air 
squadrons. It would be impossible to 
maintain all of these forces without our 
help. In like manner it would be abso- 
lutely impossible for the United States 
to maintain such forces itself. The 
United States last year spent $8 billion 
on the Army which has about 19 divi- 
sions plus a number of independent 
combat units. Simple arithmetic ap- 
plied to the 200 divisions of our allies 
would show what a tremendous cost 
those divisions would represent to the 
United States if we were to try to main- 
tain them out of our own resources and 
our own manpower. Obviously the 
United States could not afford such a 
crushing burden either in taxes or man- 
power. The cost of these divisions is 
cheap when compared with what we 
would have to pay ourselves if we tried 
to maintain them with our own money 
and our own boys. 

Between 1950 and 1956, we spent under 
the military assistance program about 
$17.4 billion. I have just indicated what 
we got for our money. During that same 
period, how much did we spend for our 
own forces and what did we get? We 
spent $254 billion for 969 combatant 
ships, with an Air Force of 26,630 air- 
craft, and a ground force of 1 million, 
How was it possible for our allies to 
obtain a larger force with an expendi- 
ture of $17.4 billion on our part, when 
our own smaller force cost us $254 bil- 
lion? The reason is that NATO and 
other allies spent during that period $107 
billion for military purposes making a 
total combined expenditure by ourselves 
and allies of $124.4 billion. In other 
words, it cost us twice as much for our 
own forces as the combined expenditures 
of our allies of whose share we paid only 
$17.4 billion. 

Again you might ask how this was pos- 
sible. The answer is simple. One of the 
reasons for the lower cost both to our- 
selves and to our allies is the difference 
in the cost of maintaining an individual 
ground soldier. It costs us $3,511 to 
maintain a United States ground soldier 
without arms. That cost rises to $6,660 
still without arms, when other costs, 
which many other nations do not have, 
are added. Contrasted with this, it costs 
$530 for Japan to support a Japanese 
ground soldier, $142 in the case of Tai- 
wan, $105 in the case of Turkey, and 
$117 in the case of Korea. In other 
words, about 60 Turkish soldiers or more 
than 40 free Chinese soldiers can be 
maintained for what it would cost to keep 
1 American soldier in the field. It would 
be false economy to say that we should 
replace the Turkish or Chinese soldier 
with an American GI. 

Even though many people say that the 
countries to which we send aid are not 
helping themselves, the fact is, they are 
spending a large share of their own re- 
sources on defense. 

Just one more comparable figure as 
proof. In 1956, we spent on our NATO 
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defense $1.7 billion while the NATO 
countries spent $13.1 billion. In other 
words the European NATO countries 
spent almost $8 for every dollar’s worth 
of guns, ammunition, and planes we sent 
them. 

This bill authorizes an appropriation 
of $3,242,333,000. This is a reduction 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
$622,077,000 below the request of the 
Executive for the year 1958. It also 
must be recalled that the President re- 
duced his original request voluntarily 
by $535 million. So the figure the com- 
mittee is actually considering today is 
$1,157,077,000 below the original request. 
The amount authorized is also $524 mil- 
lion below last year’s appropriation for 
this purpose. 

When the Foreign Affairs Committee 
considered this program we cut the mili- 
tary and defense support by $600 million. 
Will this weaken our security? I do not 
believe so. Last year we cut the military 
end of the program approximately $1 
billion and we were subsequently told 
by the military that they were able to 
carry out the entire program as planned. 
As a matter of fact the military was able 
to save not only the $1 billion we cut 
but an additional $467 million. This 
was through better management, better 
planning, better screening, better fund- 
ing, and better administration; and also 
by initiating savings in spare parts, am- 
munition, consumables, refinement of 
advanced weapons, et cetera. I there- 
fore believe the Pentagon can continue 
to make improvements and absorb the 
cuts we have made. 

I would also like to point out that the 
appropriations for military assistance 
are relatively small when compared with 
our own defense budget. In fiscal year 
1956 we appropriated $33,149 million for 
our own defense and $1,022 million for 
military assistance. I am not going to 
contend that $1,022 million is an insig- 
nificant amount of money or that 
greater value cannot be achieved for our 
taxpayers’ dollars through more efficient 
means of controlling expenditures. I 
am saying, however, that we got a lot for 
our money. 

Mr. Chairman, we also hear numerous 
statements about the waste of personnel 
under our foreign military assistance 
programs. The fact of the matter is 
that United States military and civilian 
overseas personnel in our overseas mis- 
sions amounts to 7,915 persons. This, 
when compared with the 200 divisions, 
2,000 naval ships, and 300 air squadrons 
which they help support, seems small. 
We also hear that the military assistance 
program deprives our communities of 
improvements and needed resources. 
The fact of the matter is that at least 
85 percent of every dollar expended for 
military assistance is spent in the United 
States and finds its way back to your 
home or my home in one form or an- 
other. This program creates additional 
jobs for our sons and brings additional 
wealth to our farmers, our merchants 
and to our workingmen. 

So far as the economic part of this 
program is concerned, we have changed 
our policy and have created a revolving 
fund to cover a 3-year period. While 
the amounts are increased in the 3-year 
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authorization, we are doing this so that 
long-term loans can be made rather than 
yearly grants. I think it is highly im- 
portant that we get away from grant 
programs so far as possible and arrange 
loans in their places. 

I wish to call attention to the fact 
that the President requested for this re- 
volving fund $750 million for 1959 and 
1960. Your committee cut the authori- 
zation $250 million for each of these 2 
years, which could possibly represent an 
additional savings of $500 million. 

I have expressed myself on numerous 
occasions that I believe the point 4 pro- 
gram, if confined to its original purposes 
whereby we give technical assistance, 
our knowledge and skills to undeveloped 
countries in the fields of agriculture, 
health, sanitation, and education, we get 
more for our money than under almost 
any other program. However, we should 
not expand this program into a world- 
wide WPA, and that is the reason for 
establishing a revolving loan fund. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have indicated, 
with a highly explosive situation espe- 
cially in the Near East, and with our new 
Eisenhower Near East policy, we must 
do everything we can to protect this area 
from communistic control. That this 
program has been effective is shown by 
the fact that only Vietnam and Tibet 
have been turned over to the Red bloc 
since 1950, and we are at peace. 

I believe these programs should be 
continued for our own self-interest. 
Without them we might find ourselves 
standing alone in a hostile world with 
neither friends nor allies to support us 
in our resistance to the totalitarian, 
alien doctrines of the Kremlin. I only 
hope that we in the Congress have the 
wisdom to continue this program and 
thereby help ensure that war is averted. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
22 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. First of all 
I want to thank the gentleman from 
Ohio for his generosity in giving the mi- 
nority of the minority one-half the time 
that has been allotted to him. It was 
very generous on his part. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
the minority report is bipartisan in char- 
acter. Two Democratic members of the 
committee have signed with four Repub- 
licans. In addition, supplemental views 
have been submitted by five other mem- 
bers of the majority party. I think the 
history of this legislation indicates that 
this is perhaps the first time that this 
has occurred and I think it is evidence, 
Mr. Chairman, of the fact that there 
is considerable difference of opinion on 
the merits of the bill and especially that 
part of the bill which deals with this 
so-called new look at the development- 
fund proposition. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset it should 
be understood that any remarks that I 
make on the bill are strictly my own. 
It should not be inferred that any Mem- 
ber who joined in the minority report 
shares my views on this legislation. 

The time I have to state my position 
is much too short to cover all aspects 
of the bill. Briefly, however, I call your 
attention to serious defects which con- 
strain me to oppose it. First as to the 
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provisions of the bill and finally as to its 
basic philosophy. 

Mr. Chairman, a very serious objec- 
tion to this measure is the almost com- 
plete abdication of Congressional control 
over the program. If approved in its 
present form the sole responsibility for 
its deficiencies is squarely upon us. The 
Congress over a period of years, under 
both administrations, has approved de- 
partmental requests for broad authority, 
in many instances not justified. Many 
complaints are heard every day in this 
Chamber about administrative miscon- 
duct. But upon investigation it is often 
found that the Congress has surrendered 
its authority to the executive depart- 
ment. 

So with this bill, Mr. Chairman, this 
Congress is asked to surrender its con- 
trol over, first, the military assistance 
program; second, over defense support; 
third, over technical assistance; fourth, 
over special assistance; and fifth, it is 
requested to surrender its control over 
this new look in foreign policy, the devel- 
opment loan fund. 

Do you want to surrender all this au- 
thority to the executive department? 
The decision rests with you. As for my- 
self, I shall never vote to surrender con- 
trol over appropriations in such reck- 
less fashion which involves billions and 
billions of taxpayers’ dollars. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I call attention 
to a very important matter in connection 
with the request this year for $3.2 bil- 
lion. Over the years we have author- 
ized and appropriated so much money 
for the program that the administra- 
tors cannot spend it. Little wonder there 
is a demand for economy and here is a 
place to meet that demand. 

The point I make, Mr. Chairman, is 
that there is $6.2 billion in the pipeline. 
There is $1 billion in counterpart funds, 
plus another $1 billion in Public Law 480 
funds which are available for loans. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, there 
is presently available for use by the ad- 
ministrators of this program $8.2 billion. 
And the record is clear that this amount 
is sufficient to run the program for 2 
years. Butnow you are asked to author- 
ize $3.2 billion more and if you do there 
will be a sum available of $11.4 billion. 
Why authorize any further appropria- 
tion in view of this situation? 

There is one further fact that I call 
to your attention, Mr. Chairman. The 
request is stated to be for $3.2 billion, 
but actually it calls for a 2-year authori- 
zation of $1 billion. So if this bill passes 
as it is today you will have authorized 
$4.2 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it might serve 
a good purpose to consider briefly what 
has happened under this program in the 
past, where we are today, and whither 
are we bound. 

In a recent report by the United States 
Department of Commerce attention was 
called to the tremendous sum of money 
which the taxpayers of this country 
have spent in an effort to stabilize world 
conditions and prevent the further 
spread of communism. In the table pre- 
pared by the Department of Commerce, 
which I shall insert at this point, it ap- 
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pears that the total net aid from July 1, 
1945, to June 30, 1956, is $69,136,000,000: 
Million 

Grants paid out July 1, 1945, to June 
30, 1956 
Grants unexpended as of June 30, 


ES n o Decode een te S NET SO 6, 400 
Appropriations provided for fiscal 
em 20 ATE ee 3, 767 
‘Total grantas <3. — 56, 935 
Less: Returns on grants to June 30, 
— EE hens mapabets new scb eto 1, 648 
Net aid in grants 55, 287 


Loans paid out July 1, 1945, to June 


TTT 12, 592 
Grants converted to loans and not 
included in grants above. 2,256 


Loans authorized but not paid out 
June 30, 1956__..-...-.--..-..--- 


‘Total loas- oon ascen ae 17, 748 


Less: Principal collected on loans to 
SUS 30; 1 0 ͤ——T— 3, 899 
Net aid in loans 13, 849 
Total net „9 69, 136 


This generosity on the part of the 
American taxpayer is unparalleled in 
human history. It is difficult to grasp 
the enormity of $69 billion. We would 
be appalled by the suggestion, Mr. 
Chairman, that 17 of the biggest cities 
in the United States were to be shipped 
overseas as gifts to foreign nations. 
Actually, the extent of our gifts is equiv- 
alent to the assessed valuation of all real 
and personal property in New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Detroit, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, St. Louis, Wash- 
ington, San Francisco, Boston, Houston, 
Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, New Orleans, 
Buffalo and Dallas. That, Mr. Chair- 
man, is what $60 billion or more means 
to me. This information has been fur- 
nished me by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. 

Now in spite of this effort the world has 
not been saved from the evils of commu- 
nism; in fact it continues to spread in 
many areas of the world. For what good 
then have these great expenditures been 
made? 

Now consider where are we today in 
this uneasy world situation? Have we 
increased our national prestige? Are we 
winning the fight against Communist ex- 
pansion? Are we to continue a program 
that might well bankrupt and destroy 
our own economy by approving a pro- 
gram that is to continue far into the fu- 
ture and which every day adds more and 
more to our national debt? 

What do our national leaders say 
about our present situation? Quite re- 
cently when we here considered the ex- 
tension of the British loan resolution 
the beloved Speaker of this House, and 
he is one of our great leaders, stated 
American prestige is slipping all over 
the world. Here are his words as they 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
April 10, 1957, on page 5473: 

I am pained to say that we have few 
enough friends in the world. I fear that 
we have fewer real friends in the world to- 
day than we have ever had in the history of 
this Government. 


Incredible, but true, notwithstanding 
our magnanimous contributions to world 
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Recently an observer at the United 
Nations said that the United States 
prestige was at a new low as Ambassa- 
dor Lodge charts a foreign policy course 
in that organization. Is this not a 
strange situation? Sixty-nine billion 
dollars should bring substantial results 
in the way of prestige, friendship, and 
security. We have gained none of these 
important intangibles. How can we jus- 
tify further expenditures as requested 
in this legislation? 

Mr. Chairman, we should consider 
these things as we again debate this re- 
quest for new authorizations and an 
DAET new approach to global spend- 

g. 

Where are we headed? An important 
provision in the bill before us charts a 
new course in foreign aid. For the first 
time the proponents of this legislation 
advocate a scheme of spending that has 
no end. The American taxpayer is asked 
to assume the burden of supporting the 
economies of 60 countries all over the 
world. This is necessary because it 
serves our national interests, proponents 
say. Do the American taxpayers want 
to assume this staggering obligation 
without strict Congressional control? 

We might recall a bit of Roman his- 
tory at this point. It is said by histo- 
rians that the end of Rome started when 
she began to subsidize outlying tribes 
and nations of Europe and depended up- 
on non-Roman mercenaries for her de- 
fense. : 

The persistent demand for economy by 
the people is unabated and in my opin- 
ion they are going to demand an account- 
ing when the next campaign rolls 
around. What, then, of our steward- 
ship? 

The foreign aid program must be 
judged on the results achieved to date. 
I refer specifically to that part of the 
program that deals with other than mili- 
tary aid. 

There are serious contradictions in 
the mutual security bill. It cannot be 
successfully denied that there has been 
great waste in the administration of 
more than $69 billion since 1945. And, 
of course, some good has been achieved, 
also. But it has supported Communist 
regimes which are antagonistic to our 
form of government. Some of these gov- 
ernments are repressive and unpopular 
with their own people. Our gifts have 
caused confusion in the monetary sys- 
tems in those countries where our aid 
has been given. Further, there has de- 
veloped an anti-American attitude. 
These evils can be traced to contradic- 
tions in concept and program. Time 
does not permit me to dwell on these 
inconsistencies and contradictions. How- 
ever, I should point out that the Amer- 
ican people have never had a clear 
understanding as to the purpose of this 
international program of benevolence. 
It has been said on the floor of this 
House many times that the objective of 
the program is our own national security 
but this concept has never been spelled 
out to the satisfaction of the American 
people. Many believe that it is humani- 
tarian and on that ground alone some of 
our great church organizations and 
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church people support it without ques- 
tion. 

Is it not strange, Mr. Chairman, that 
the program of foreign aid which is de- 
signed to combat the advance of com- 
munism throughout the world in effect 
applies socialistic or communistic tech- 
niques to achieve its ends? The pro- 
gram that has been in effect and which 
is proposed for the indefinite future is 
one of crass materialism based upon the 
socialistic principle that economics is 
the controlling factor in life. Give 
people food, clothing and shelter and 
that is all they need. Yet we do not live 
by bread alone. Under this program 
the spiritual side of man is completely 
ignored. 

Only yesterday, Pope Pius urged 
Roman Catholics of all classes and all 
nations to react against the terrible 
temptation of materialism.” Let it 
seems to me that the foreign-aid pro- 
gram undertakes to place sole emphasis 
upon the materialism which the Pope 
has condemned. 

But it uses the fruits of a Christian 
society of individual effort based upon 
private enterprise. We seek to condi- 
tion whole societies and governments 
where we think they should be condi- 
tioned to our military, economic and 
political way of life. This is a wholly 
inconsistent position and it cannot suc- 
ceed. There is one phase of the program 
which if administered on a modest basis 
could succeed, and this is the program 
of technical assistance but with this new 
look in global spending it will soon go 
down the drain. There is too little 
money for the experts to play with in it. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat again that 
the theory of foreign aid is inconsistent 
and contradictory and is not producing 
the results we seek. 

For some unknown reason we haye 
failed to transmit to the rest of the 
world the great American idea. That 
idea is based upon the principles of 
‘liberty and freedom for the individual. 
Our forefathers did not guarantee us a 
livelihood. They did not guarantee the 
highest standard of living in the world, 
but in the Declaration of Independence 
they guaranteed nothing except life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Emphasis was upon the pursuit of hap- 
piness. They did not guarantee that an 
all-powerful government would make 
these blessings possible without work 
and for free, as we say. Nor should we 
at this time lead people all over the 
world to believe that we can raise their 
standards of living, that we can and will 
supply their material needs and defend 
them against their enemies, from within 
and without. 

In our early history we were not the 
recipients of gifts from abroad with 
which to create the kind of standards 
we enjoy today. Basically we know 
these things were made possible only 
because we have been willing to work 
for them, yet how strange a philosophy 
we have promoted under this program. 
Our position seems to be that dollars 
will save the world and we have been 
pouring out the fruits of our labors in 
all parts of the world on a “come and 
get it” basis. This is the antithesis of 
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the ideas and ideals upon which we have 
built our great Nation. 

Recently a Catholic priest who came 
to see me after having observed the work 
abroad of this program, said: 

Mr. SmrrH, unless we change our program 
of assistance we will make paupers of the 
countries who receive it. The people who 
are receiving this aid fail to realize the pur- 
pose behind our giving. 


It occurs to me that the words of 
Brigham Young, a great church leader, 
are appropriate. He said: 

God has given you the wood, stone, and 
strength to make a house, but he won't come 
down and build it for you. 


This is a concept we have failed to 
convey to the recipients of our assistance. 

Thus we present a paradox to the world 
and this accounts, in my opinion, for the 
failure of the program to produce the 
results for which we have been spending 
these $69 billion or more since 1945. 

In 1948 under the Marshall plan we 
gave many billions for the reconstruction 
of the European economy after a devas- 
tating war. We provided a crutch to as- 
sist needy nations to rehabilitate them- 
selves. It has worked in some instances. 
Now 12 years later what do we propose? 
An extension of a $144 billion economic 
aid program on a global basis which is to 
continue forever, into the distant future. 
So, instead of helping nations to walk 
without a crutch we have made them 
more helpless and for that crutch we now 
substitute a wheelchair. We are willing 
to help people who want our help, es- 
pecially those people whose governments 
are prepared to pass on to their people 
the benefits of our aid. We want them to 
walk alone in self-respect as soon as pos- 
sible. It is often said that we want to 
raise the standards of living of people in 
underdeveloped lands. We cannot raise 
the standards of living of other people. 
A standard of living is a byproduct of 
personal effort and only the people them- 
selves can achieve that end. 

Mr. Chairman, it will not be denied 
that there are some governments today 
which are interested only in the welfare 
of those who are a part of the ruling 
clique. Why should they have any inter- 
est in developing their own resources? 
Why should they make it possible to pro- 
vide better living standards? Why 
should they risk the chance that they 
may have to pay more taxes? Why 
should these present ruling authorities 
be interested in disturbing the status quo 
so long as your Uncle Sam stands ready 
and willing to give them what they ask 
for upon the threat that they will em- 
brace communism if the request is 
denied? This government-to-govern- 
ment relationship is one of the evils in- 
herent in the program. The answer lies 
in a program of individual enterprise. 
Private capital can achieve what no pub- 
lic treasury can do. This fact needs no 
elaboration. 

The reformation of society and the 
establishment of a better way of life in 
any country begins with the individual. 
It does not begin with governments, as 
such. It is produced only by a regenera- 
tion of the spirit—by a change from 
within. 
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In passing, I might humbly suggest 
that if peace, progress, and prosperity 
are to come to this confused world it will 
come only when the spirit of man wants 
peace, progress, and prosperity. One 
writer has well said that man is not re- 
formed by being bathed and shaved and 
provided with a clean shirt, but that 
when man is reformed he takes a bath, he 
shaves, and he sees that his shirt is 
clean. 

This program defies the lessons of our 
own history. A majority of Mem- 
bers of Congress since 1945 have sup- 
ported this legislation on the assumption 
that it would prevent unrest, that it 
would make for peaceful existence 
among nations, that it would prevent 
world communism. As we look at a con- 
fused and harassed world we must ad- 
mit that this objective has not been 
achieved after more than a decade of al- 
most unlimited giving by the people of 
these United States. 

How futile have been our efforts to 
create stability in any area: Europe, 
Asia, the Middle East and North Africa, 
and why? We do not have the right to 
interfere in the internal affairs of other 
people, no right to become involved in 
the efforts of minorities who seek free- 
dom and independence, no right to inter- 
fere in racial jealousies, no right to in- 
terfere with the military affairs of any 
nation. We have no right under this 
program to insist upon justice in the 
administration of local laws, nor to im- 
pose our will upon the taxing authorities, 
nor are we prone to oppose corruption 
by public officials, inflation of the money, 
or protest official caprice or official im- 
potence. These situations are beyond 
our control. 

Mr. Chairman, we have failed to ap- 
ply to our overseas efforts the lessons of 
our own early history. We have failed 
to transmit to the world the concept that 
economic growth and spiritual develop- 
ment rest solely with the individual. In 
this program we substitute government 
action for individual effort. 

Hon. Spruille Braden said recently, 
and I quote him: 

The Soviets and communism will never 
be defeated by United States giveaway pro- 
grams. On the contrary, our giveaway pro- 
grams are founded on the Communist doc- 
trine that the productive workers shall sup- 
port the incompetent and the loafers. Both 
Lenin and Stalin violently opposed all de- 
velopment by private enterprise and invest- 
ment. They said that the backward nation- 
alities could be communized only through 
prolonged aid from the advanced countries, 
aid such as Washington is now disbursing. 
Due to ignorance of Communist policy and 
the basic Soviet plan our Government has 
been and still is subsidizing the U. S. S. R.'s 
long-range campaign against the United 
States. 


Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I repeat 
what has been said by those of us who 
have filed minority views on this pro- 
gram that passage of these multi-bil- 
lion-dollar mutual-security bills was not 
and could not be the answer to our basic 
national need for peace and security. 
There is still a great need for study and 
investigation of the underlying philos- 
ophy of this legislation. This year as in 
the past, committees charged with the re- 
sponsibility of reporting this legislation 
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have been submerged in a mass of details 
of the program. It has been impossible 
to intelligently pass upon the merits of 
the bill in the short period of time that 
we have had to consider it. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
commend the gentleman for his state- 
ment and wish to join with him in his 
sentiments. I applaud the way he has 
expressed his thoughts. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, I thank the 
gentleman very much. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to congratulate the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs for their statesmanship so 
clearly shown by the results of their dili- 
gent and strenuous work on this year’s 
foreign-aid legislation, 

As this House well knows, I have been 
closely associated with our foreign-aid 
program since the early stages of plan- 
ning back in the closing days of World 
War II. I also had the privilege of serv- 
ing in 1947 on the Herter committee 
which provided the foundation for this 
country’s effort to rehabilitate the econ- 
omy and the social conditions of the 
ig not enslaved by Soviet imperial- 


The words “foreign aid’’ are a mis- 
nomer and so is, probably, “mutual se- 
curity.” “Mutual assistance’ would be 
more descriptive. I believe that the few 
of us who may have had a notion that 
through the tremendous outlay of the 
American taxpayers’ money we are help- 
ing the outside world only, have long 
since come to the conclusion—always 
clear to me—that by helping our friends 
and allies we are primarily helping our- 
selves. 

This is predominantly clear in my 
mind whenever I think about the assist- 
ance we are lending international mi- 
gration. In this respect, I feel entitled 
to convey to the House a part of my ex- 
perience gained over the last decade dur- 
ing which I have been closely associated 
with all legislation dealing with interna- 
tional migration and our own immigra- 
tion problems, as well as with most inter- 
national efforts aimed at relieving the 
population pressures where they exist 
and to supply underpopulated countries 
with manpower needed primarily to de- 
velop national resources and food pro- 
duction. 

It is my considered opinion that the 
era of mass immigration into the United 
States is a matter of the past. The fast 
rise of our own population and the over- 
concentration of our population, both 
native and immigrant, in urban and in- 
dustrial centers make it imperative for 
this country not to exceed the present 
rate of our annual intake of immigrants, 
allowing, of course, for flexibility care- 
fully controlled and operating solely in 
behalf of those who seek safe haven and 
asylum from persecution, or who come 
to the United States to join their close 
relatives. 

However, there are vast areas in the 
world where there is not only crying 
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need for manpower but where agricul- 
ture must be developed in order to pre- 
vent starvation threatening the growing 
population of the world. These vast 
areas are located right next to our own 
doors. Latin America offers magnifi- 
cent opportunities for the teeming 
masses of overcrowded southern and 
western Europe. Latin America needs 
European migrants who will impart to 
the native population their skill and ex- 
perience in agricultural endeavor. 

The fact that we are struggling with 
the problem of agricultural surpluses 
shall not mislead us into believing that 
the outside world has enough food to 
sustain the bare minimum necessary to 
maintain a human being alive. Three- 
fourths of the population of the world 
goes to bed every night inadequately fed, 
after having consumed less than one-half 
of such minimum. The problem of mass 
starvation due to lack of agricultural 
production begins to haunt many lands 
from which we are not too far away. 

The basic reason for which we have 
created the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration in December 
1951, was to provide an instrumentality 
to restore the balance between the over- 
crowded and the undermanned nations 
of the world through orderly migration 
of those who could not move without 
international assistance. Among those 
were not only natives of countries lack- 
ing in economic opportunities, but also 
the refugees who had to flee from Soviet 
Communist persecution. 

So far the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration has 
moved from Europe well over 600,000 mi- 
grants and just a few months ago, ICEM 
performed magnificently in a true emer- 
gency operation moving out of Austria 
and Yugoslavia over 150,000 Hungarian 
refugees. ICEM with a membership 
now comprising 27 nations is setting its 
sights a little higher hoping by the end 
of this year to move around 750,000 
European migrants who without this or- 
ganization’s assistance would have re- 
mained in Europe further to swell the 
population surplus. , 

It is clear to me, and I believe that 
my colleagues who have attended the 
many sessions of ICEM’s Council over 
the last 5 or 6 years agree, that except 
for Latin America, Australia, Canada, 
and certain countries of Africa, resettle- 
ment opportunities for European mi- 
grants are shrinking rapidly. The only 
area where a truly dramatic expansion 
of those opportunities is possible to oc- 
cur, are several countries of Latin Amer- 
ica such as Brazil, Argentina, Colombia, 
Chile, Peru, Costa Rica, and so forth, 
provided that the virgin lands of those 
countries are to be opened and prepared 
to receive rural settlers. 

Last year the Congress recognized the 
necessity of promoting agricultural re- 
settlement in Latin America by enact- 
ing an amendment to the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1954, as amended, under which 
an allocation of $15 million was made 
for the purpose of promoting economic 
development in Latin America for— 
among other things—land resettlement 
programs which will contribute to the 
resettlement of foreign and native mi- 
grants in Latin America serving the ad- 
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vancement of the economic development 
and the agricultural and industrial pro- 
ductivity in that area. 

The amendment, usually referred to 
as the Smathers-Walter amendment, 
was received with unanimous applause 
in Europe and in Latin America. It was 
looked upon by the interested nations 
as not only one more proof of American 
generosity but mostly as evidence of 
American farsightedness and our con- 
tinuous leadership of the Free World. 

It was rather unfortunate that the 
agencies of the executive branch charged 
with the implementation of the law 
passed by the Congress, have not been 
prepared to stimulate and encourage the 
submission of acceptable land resettle- 
ment plans. It took many months be- 
fore the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration recognized that the Con- 
gress authorized an important economic 
and social program. Delays piled up 
upon delays, and there may have been 
even a lack of comprehension and real- 
ization of the importance of that pro- 
gram and its impact upon relieving the 
United States of the ceaseless pressures 
upon our own immigration quotas. 

An extensive study undertaken by our 
committee shows that although $14,850,- 
000 of the $15 million fund authorized 
under last year’s legislation has been 
spent, actually only $1 million to $3 mil- 
lion has been authorized to be spent for 
projects which the Congress specified 
in subdivision (C) of section 4 (4) of 
Public Law 726 of the 84th Congress. 
The balance of the funds was authorized 
to be spent for, no doubt, meritorious 
projects but not even indirectly enhanc- 
ing the resettlement of European mi- 
grants in Latin American rural areas. 

The Senate and now the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House have acted 
very wisely in authorizing the expendi- 
ture of up to $25 million for economic 
development in Latin America, again 
including land resettlement programs 
benefiting immigrants. In addition to 
that, I am particularly glad to notice 
that some of these projects will have ac- 
cess to loans from the development loan 
fund also provided for under the bill 
now under consideration. I wish to con- 
gratulate the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs for their wisdom, and I wish to 
urge the House to accept the committee’s 
recommendations. 

There is an additional matter which 
I want to bring to the attention of the 
House at this point. One of the coun- 
tries plagued with overpopulation is 
Holland. The Dutch population is ris- 
ing very fast and the influx of Dutch 
families displaced from the Dutch East 
Indies, now Indonesia, has added a heavy 
burden to the economy of this small but 
brave, hard-working, and courageous 
nation. 

Dutch immigrants represent one of 
the best resettlement material as we so 
well know in this country and particu- 
larly in my own State of Pennsylvania. 
Many nations, and particularly Aus- 
tralia, are seeking additional population 
from the Netherlands. However, due to 
the poor housing conditions in Australia 
the Dutch immigrants experience great 
hardship. 
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There is but a relatively small sum of 
money involved. What is needed is a 
loan of around $3 million which may 
possibly go up to $5 million, but it must 
be a long term loan—20 to 30 years— 
with interest rate no higher than 4 per- 
cent, The Dutch immigrants in Aus- 
tralia will repay the loan out of their 
own earnings and so far their record in 
repaying every loan they have received 
is truly magnificent. 

The Government of Australia has 
agreed to match a sum which will be put 
up by the Government of Holland if that 
Government could obtain an outside 
loan. 

Dutch migration to Australia is de- 
clining right now solely for the reason 
of lack of proper housing and will con- 
tinue to do so unless proper housing is 
provided for the Dutch farmer down 
under.” I believe that the lending au- 
thority provided for the development 
loan fund in the bill, S. 2130, as amend- 
ed by the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
will make it possible for the Govern- 
ment of Holland or for Australia to 
obtain a loan for a purpose clearly fall- 
ing within the specification of the task 
of the fund. I wish at this time to ad- 
dress a plea to whoever will be in charge 
of the fund on behalf of the combined 
Australian-Dutch financial problem and 
I cannot think of any money lent to a 
more worthy borrower for a more worthy 
cause. 

I regret that my good friend, our for- 
mer colleague, John Hollister, has de- 
cided to resign from the International 
Cooperation Administration and I do 
hope that his successor will recognize in 
the action which the Congress is going 
to take this year on the mutual security 
legislation a mandate and not just a 
pious hope for land resettlement of mi- 
grants in Latin America. 

Certain good projects have been pre- 
pared and are being submitted to the 
ICA. These are pilot projects—they are 
not going to solve the problem within 
the next year or two, but they represent 
the beginning and the nucleus of a pro- 
gram of primary importance, a program 
which in relieving population pressures 
in Europe and providing for manpower 
for the underdeveloped areas, will go a 
long way toward improving the economic, 
social, and political conditions of the 
Free World. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I think it is most help- 
ful that the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia has brought before us this afternoon 
an illustration of the kind of basically 
sound project the development loan 
fund was set up to take care of. The 
project, understandably, does not come 
within the scope of the ordinary com- 
mercial bank. 

Mr. WALTER. May I point this out 
to the gentleman, that but for the length 
of the period this would be a most de- 
sirable loan for one of the large banking 
institutions of the United States. 

Mr. JUDD, That is precisely right, 
but the length of the loan is one of 
the conditions which may make it un- 
desirable perhaps for commercial banks. 
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Most of them cannot make foreign loans 
for over 30 or 40 years. However, know- 
ing the kind of people both the Dutch 
and the Australians are, this is as good 
a loan as could be made anywhere—if 
only the world does not blow up or war 
break out. 

Mr. WALTER. Especially in view of 
the fact that over 50 percent of the 
amount involved will be advanced by 
the Government of Australia. 

Mr. JUDD. That is right. It would be 
a natural if the two nations involved are 
not able to get the funds from private 
sources, from the Export-Import Bank, 
or from the International Bank. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania has conclusively 
answered the argument that the loans of 
the proposed development loan fund 
are in reality grants. I wish to commend 
the gentleman for giving this practi- 
cal illustration of the type of loans 
that will be covered by the development 
loan fund. 

Mr. WALTER. I certainly did not 
wish to convey the idea that this would 
be a grant, because in no sense of the 
word would it be a grant. It would be 
a loan to a government, and the govern- 
ment would have the assurance of the 
settler that the money would be repaid 
to the government; but actually the 
Governments of the Netherlands and of 
Australia would be the borrowers. 

Mr. CHARA of Illinois. I think the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania misunder- 
stood me. I said that the illustration 
he gave me was a conclusive answer 
to those who erroneously or falsely say 
that the loans will be grants. 

Mr. WALTER. I think so; yes. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. May I congratulate the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania on his 
long-time service on the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Migra- 
tion. We on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs know how much good this Com- 
mittee has been doing. I think it is a 
good thing that the House and the Amer- 
ican people hear how these programs are 
worked out to help people help them- 
selves and take them out of places where 
there is no possible chance for them to 
get along. Again I congratulate the 
gentleman on an excellent statement. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. HYDE. I, too, join in congratula- 
tions to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania on the fine work he has been doing 
in this field. The program of which the 
gentleman has been speaking is a sensible 
approach to the population problem of 
Europe. We have heard too much, I 
think, about letting down the floodgates 
at our own borders and bringing unde- 
termined numbers into this country, 
where we are beginning to have serious 
population problems of our own, includ- 
ing unemployment. We have not heard 
enough about this program of which the 
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gentleman is the author to get the sur- 
plus European population to the unde- 
veloped areas of the world. I certainly 
hope the House will follow the gentle- 
man’s recommendations. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, TI yield 10 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
[Mrs. BOLTON]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill comes to the floor after many weeks 
of exhaustive hearings and study on the 
part of the committee. Something over 
$600,000 was cut from the requests leav- 
ing us with a total for authorization of 
$3,242,333,000. It is my hope that the 
House will pass it with little change. 

It is to be expected that there are those 
who object to the whole mutual security 
program. No one is more fitted to ex- 
press these objections than our distin- 
guished and beloved colleague, the Hon- 
orable LAWRENCE SMITH of Wisconsin. I 
thank him for his statement. 

I truly believe that no one on the 
committee has failed to register and to 
regret the mistakes of judgment and 
of administration. Some of these are 
receiving drastic treatment and others 
will receive careful going over by those 
in authority. 

May I say, however, that our with- 
drawal from these activities is no 
cure—rather must we see to it that the 
work go forward with greater care and 
consequent better results. 

OBJECTIVE NOT ACHIEVED 


We Americans have a strange desire 
to share our good things. We cannot 
enjoy our ease when so many others are 
sick and starving. True as this may 
be, the fact is that the basis for this 
program is not a foreign-aid program 
as such—as so many have let them- 
selves believe. 

To understand fully the meaning of a 
mutual security program one must ac- 
cept the fact and the implications of the 
cold war. Whether we like it or not, 
we are in a position of leadership with 
responsibilities for which we have had 
little training, and which we cannot re- 
fuse to assume. We are a young Nation 
and we have had our eyes focused upon 
our own development overlong. When 
we looked beyond our borders it was 
largely to see where we could better our 
own economic situation. Then we 
fought Spain and freed Cuba and the 
Philippines. And in 1918 we sent our 
youth across the Atlantic and freed 
Europe, but we failed to recognize our 
responsibilities to win the peace. So we 
sent another generation over to win 
again. Then, blind to the character of 
the rulers of Communist Russia, we, who 
had the strongest military force the 
world had ever seen, once again failed to 
protect the freedom for which so many 
gave their lives, and brought our armies 
home. We refused to believe the cold 
fact that Communist Russia knows no 
honor, no decency, no mercy—that she 
never deviates from her ultimate goal: 
complete domination of the world. We 
failed to see in her zigzag path, in her 
apparent retreats, that she was being 
more than ever determined in her march 
to this end. 

We have seen the consummate skill 
with which she has insinuated herself in 
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any convenient guise into the confidence 
of the few in one state after another— 
beclouding the real issue until she is in 
control, free to rape and murder and 
destroy. We have watched her use our 
mistakes to her ends while we stood by 
unable to redeem ourselves. We have 
watched her take over one country after 
another until she controls one-fourth of 
the earth’s surface and rules 850 million 
people. 

Surely one must recognize the fact 
that it was our Marshall Plan that made 
it possible for Turkey, Greece, France, 
Italy, and West Germany to withstand 
Communist pressures. Can one fail to 
recognize the extra courage given Iran 
and Iraq so that they are holding out 
against Russia’s anger at the Baghdad 
Pact? Is it not clear that their increas- 
ing strength is of value to these United 
States of ours? 

At the moment the United States has 
the largest industrial economy in the 
world. So let me ask further: Where 
are the raw materials to come from that 
have become so essential in this scien- 
tifically mechanized world of ours? 
How shall we feed this evergrowing in- 
dustrial machine whose fantastic pro- 
duction exceeds $400 billion a year? 
How shall we keep the foundries, the 
steel mills, the machine tool industries, 
the automobile factories, the thousands 
of other businesses going without the 
necessary minerals and metals, fibers 
and fuels? And if they can’t get those 
which we do not have and factories are 
forced to close down one after one, 
where will the jobs come from for the 
hundreds of thousands who would be 
thrown out of work? I fear there is all 
too little realization of the cold fact that 
the wheels of industry must have the 
wherewithal to maintain our peace- 
making role in the world—infinitely 
more true should war overtake us. 

If I seem to be ignoring the altruistic 
part of this program, education, health, 
and so forth, I believe no one will accuse 
me of lack of interest in these exceed- 
ingly important areas if I confine my 
remarks to what is perhaps the basis 
upon which our ability to continue to 
help these countries to raise their stand- 
ards of living. 

RAW MATERIALS 


So great has our need become for es- 
sential raw materials that the Govern- 
ment has stockpiled in more or less de- 
gree some 70 items which have great 
strategic importance. 

I have had prepared a map which 
shows where various portions of the total 
United States supply of only seven of 
these imperatively required materials 
comes from: natural rubber, tin, manga- 
nese, tungsten, chrome, cobalt, and in- 
dustrial diamonds. 

All of the natural rubber we use comes 
from outside the United States. Most 
of it from three countries in the Far 
East: Thailand 20 percent, British 
Malaya 27 percent, Indonesia 36 percent, 
Liberia 6 percent. Both Malaya and 
Indonesia are being heavily pressured by 
communism. Should they succumb to 
these pressures, we would be deprived of 
a major present source of supply of 
natural rubber. And we are a country 
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that runs on rubber tires, rubber belts, 
rubber tile, et cetera. 

Now take tin: the United States pro- 
duces no tin though we do reclaim some. 
One country alone provides 58 percent of 
our tin, the same Malaya that is our 
supply for 27 percent of our rubber, the 
same Malaya that the Communists are 
licking their chops for. 

Another vital material is manganese 
ore of which we have but 11 percent of 
what we need. 89 percent has to come 
from outside sources. Our largest single 
source of such supply is India. Iam told 
that for every ton of steel we produce it 
takes 13 pounds of manganese to deoxi- 
dize the crude steel—and more still must 
be used as an alloy to harden and 
strengthen large tonnages of ordinary 
steel. In addition manganese is neces- 
sary as an oxidizing agent in various 
chemical processes as well as in the 
manufacture of dry cell batteries. 

And bauxite of which we produce about 
25 percent of our requirements. The 
rest we buy from Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Surinam. i 

An absolute necessity in the alloying 
of many materials is chromite. Chrom- 
ium alloys resist corrosion, heat, friction, 
impact, creep, and wear. Look at the 
vast amounts we use of stainless steel— 
at the buildings made possible only by 
high-strength structural steel, at the 
alloys which withstand the high tem- 
peratures of jet engines and gas turbines, 
to say nothing of high-speed tools—and 
realize that 92 percent must be secured 
from other countries. 

Our supplies of chromite come from 
the Philippines, 28 percent; Turkey, 20 
percent; Rhodesia, 17 percent; and the 
Union of South Africa, 18 percent. 

And cobalt: 90 percent of our require- 
ments must come from other lands. 
Almost 60 percent of it we get from 
the Belgian Congo in Africa. Where 
would we be for the permanent-magnet 
alloys used in motors, generators, control 
devices, communication equipment, 
meters, instruments, and mechanical de- 
vices without cobalt? Do you forget it is 
necessary in alloys that resist high tem- 
peratures, maintain their strength, re- 
sist wear, corrosion and erosion? I am 
told that the performance of almost any 
efficient high-speed steel is improved 
with cobalt and is roughly proportional 
to the cobalt content. 

What about industrial diamonds that 
are essential to making drill bits and 
diamond grinding wheels for shaping 
and sharpening the very hard cutting 
tools and dies, particularly carbides, 
which are used in high-speed metal- 
working? 

We do not have any, so where shall 
we get them? We need diamond wheels 
for glass grinding, or how would we make 
windshields for automobiles? And do 
not forget the diamond drills used in 
geological, mining, and heavy construc- 
tion work, and wire-drawing dies. 
These take many industrial diamond tool 
stones and the bits that have become 
indispensable parts of many industries. 
It is Africa’s Belgian Congo that is the 
primary source of supply for this impor- 
tant commodity. 

This chart illustrates our extreme de- 
pendence on the underdeveloped, the 
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emerging areas of the world. It illus- 
trates the cold fact that our industrial 
civilization, despite our pride in our own 
accomplishments, could not survive 
without the materials supplied us by 
friends and allies. 

It wipes out the superficial idea that 
this is a “foreign aid” program. It indi- 
cates that mutual security—our security, 
too—is the vital part of this program of 
insuring that these supplies continue to 
flow into our industries which would not 
be the case if the Communists took over 
the source countries. 

Look well at this map and then let 
your imaginations give you the picture 
of our situation should these countries so 
essential to the continuance of our 
peacetime production be subverted, be 
taken over by communism. Is it not just 
plain commonsense to help them main- 
tain their freedom? 

I shall not touch upon the develop- 
ment loan fund—others will cover that. 
But at this point I shall insert a report, 
Economic Development Through Private 
Investment Activities of the Mutual Se- 
curity Program: 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT THROUGH PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT ACTIVITIES OF THE MUTUAL SE- 
CURITY PROGRAM 
In recent years, the Mutual Security Pro- 

gram has had increasing success in securing 

economic development by private invest- 
ment in the countries in which the program 
has operated. This has been accomplished 
in several different ways through (1) tech- 
nical assistance in exploration, mapping, 
aerial surveys, etc., of various resources and 
particularly mineral resources. Local or 
foreign, and partnerships of local and for- 
eign investors have then developed, or are 
in process of developing, the resource which 
has been identified; (2) study missions have 
been organized to advise on the economic, 
technical and financial feasibility of exploi- 
tation of known resources. Such studies 
have aided governments in their considera- 
tion of various alternative plans for devel- 
opment in projects of such size that free 
world investment is needed and desired; 
(3) loan funds have been established from 
counterpart and program funds for lending 
to small investors; (4) investment guaran- 
ties have been issued providing for free con- 
vertibility and protecting against loss of 
profits and principal through expropriation 
or war of United States foreign investment; 
(5) private and mixed private and Govern- 
ment development banks have been estab- 
lished in cooperation with the World Bank, 
foreign governments, United States and for- 
eign investors; (6) specific investment ad- 
vice and general economic advice intended to 
improve the investment climate and make 
investment in certain countries more attrac- 
tive has been given; (7) reservation of Public 

Law 480 loan funds for relending to private 

investors. 

A complete listing of all such activities 
would take much more time than we have 
but some of the main activities of this sort 
can be enumerated rather briefly. Techni- 
cal assistance activities in exploration of 
mineral resources, mapping and charting of 
resources has aided in or directly led to (1) 
establishment of a new rubber plantation in 
Liberia by the Goodrich Tire and Rubber Co. 
and the Liberia Mining Company and other 
American and foreign investors who have 
established companies in Liberia. Geologi- 
cal surveys in Brazil have resulted in estab- 
lishment of manganese mines and reduction 
plants by Bethlehem Steel and other plants 
by U. S. Steel and Harbison-Walker. In 
Jordan a survey of oil resources by personnel 
from the United States Geological Survey, 
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financed by ICA, has resulted in an oll ex- 
ploration agreement between an American 
independent oil producer (Edwin Pauley 
and the Phillips Oil Co.) and the Govern- 
ment of Jordan. In Guatemala as a result 
of activity of an ICA industrial adviser, 
General Tire and Rubber Co. is planning to 
establish a tire and rubber products factory. 
Many more specific examples of this sort 
could be given and many more cases exist 
where investments will certainly be estab- 
lished in the future as a result of past tech- 
nical assistance activities of ICA. 

One example of a study mission which is 
a particularly interesting and effective de- 
vice in this work was that sent, at the re- 
quest of the Belgian Government, to the 
Belgian Congo to advise on the feasibility of 
constructing a giant hydroelectric plant on 
the Congo River. Some of you may know 
Mr. Wm. Rand of Boston, former president of 
the Monsanto Chemical Co., who was chair- 
man of the mission, and Mr, Elmer Lindseth, 
president of the Cleveland Electric Mumi- 
nating Co. who together with several ICA 
technicians made up the mission. This mis- 
sion made a generally favorable report and 
recommended further careful study of both 
engineering and economic aspects of the 
proposal. 

The proposal is to develop at a site some 
75 miles up the Congo from the Atlantic 
up to 20 million kilowatts of electric power. 
Of course, in an underdeveloped country, 
such a large amount of power could not be 
used nor such a plant financed, and so the 
Belgian Government has had 6 engineering 
firms, 2 American, 2 Belgian, 1 Swedish, 
and a Swiss firm study the size and design 
of the piant which should be built as a 
first stage. No decision has yet been made 
but it is reported in the press that a first 
stage of 3 million kilowatts costing up to 
$500 million may be constructed. The en- 
tire project would equal the power capacity 
of ten Bonneville projects, while the pro- 
posed first phase only, is one-half again as 
large and the estimates are that the power 
would be the cheapest in the world. The 
means of financing have not yet been se- 
lected but it seems safe to speculate that 
much, possibly all, would be financed on the 
private market in the United States and 
Europe. The industries contemplated such 
as aluminum reduction, fertilizer and chem- 
icals, wood pulp and paper products, Bel- 
gian Government representatives have said, 
would likely include among other Free World 
countries particularly Belgian, French, Cana- 
dian, British, and American companies. 

Surely there are many other projects of 
this scope in the Free World in which our 
Government can be helpful by advice and 
assistance where foreign governments can se- 
cure private financial assistance to construct 
and develop, where private American and 
other investors would be anxious to locate 
foreign operations, which would add signifi- 
cantly to Free World industrial capacity, 
trade, and investment, and strengthen in a 
security sense whole areas and even coun- 
tries. Yet the expenditure by the United 
States Government on this project has 
amounted to less than $15,000. The Belgian 
Government has already paid over $750,000 
including $300,000 to two American engi- 
neering firms, while the powerplant, dam, 
and transmission lines for the first phase are 
estimated as costing up to $500 million and 
private investment in industrial plants 
might approach that figure and easily 
amount to a great deal more in the end. 

Loan funds to aid small investors estab- 
lish a business have been established and 
have worked well in Taiwan, the Philip- 
pines, Jordan, Israel and elsewhere. In 
many cases, notably in the Philippines and 
Taiwan, productivity centers are operated in 
conjunction with the loan funds so that 
Production advice and financial assistance 
are provided jointly. 
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Investment guaranties have been issued up 
to March 31 of this year to the amount of 


_ $142 million and these guarantee against 


loss to American foreign investors from in- 
convertibility, expropriation, and war risk. 
The guaranty program has been especially 
active during the last year and promises to 
continue to be so. In the 14 months since 


March 31, 1956, investment guaranty con- 


tracts for American foreign investments in 
excess of $1 million have been issued to: The 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. for a powder 
actuated tool factory in Germany; Von Ko- 
horn International Corp. for a rayon manu- 
fac plant in Taiwan; Dow Chemical 
International Ltd. for a plastics plant in 
Japan; Knott Hotels Corp. for hotel opera- 
tion in United Kingdom; two contracts for 
Kraft Foods for food processing in United 
Kingdom; one for $6 million to Edwin Pauley 
for oil exploration in Jordan, 

Development banks under primarily pri- 
vate management have been set up in coop- 
eration with the World Bank and private 
investors in Turkey and India and are being 
considered in several other countries. Such 
banks are valuable aids to economic devel- 
opment since they deal with and develop 
local private enterprise by making loans to 
small and medium borrowers, at longer terms 
than commercial banks in those countries 
can lend, and at more reasonable rates. 

Specific investment advice has been given 
to many countries which have considered 
investment laws intended to attract foreign 
private investment. In addition all advice 
on general economic policy but particularly 
including that on taxation, foreign exchange 
rates and policies has an important effect 
on the investment climate of a country and, 
in general, such advice has resulted in im- 
proving the investment climate in many 
countries. 

Early in 1956 ICA took the initiative in 
seeking to secure agreement with govern- 
ments purchasing agricultural surplus com- 
modities to their relending a portion of the 
Public Law 480 loan funds to private inves- 
tors of their own and friendly foreign coun- 
try origin, including United States nationals. 
Including both those countries which vol- 
untarily did this and those who have com- 
mitted themselves by agreement, some $207 
million has been reserved for such purposes 
in 15 countries including Austria, Spain, 
Japan, Brazil, Ecuador, Israel, Colombia, 
India, Pakistan, Greece, Italy, Turkey, Para- 
guay, Iceland, and Thailand. 


Mr. Chairman, I would not be a re- 
sponsible member on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of this House did I not take 
a few minutes to bring to you at least a 
glimpse of today’s position of the great 
emerging continent of Africa, whose 
200 million people are going to play a 
leading part in the world’s future. 

For so long this oldest of the continents 
was no more than a coastline to the rest 
of the world. It was the “dark conti- 
nent” shrouded in the perennial gloom 
of tropical rain forest and trackless des- 
erts, peopled with so-called savages and 
a few explorers in pith helmets. 

Now Africa is a vital portion of the 
Free World, struggling to leap from the 
stone age to an industrial civilization. 


Its population and its production are in- 


creasing. Its people are thirsting for 
education, for health, and for material 
improvements. Its remoteness is fast 
disappearing. Already most of the con- 
tinent is readily accessible. 

We on the Foreign Affairs Committee 
are asked if we are proposing to carry all 
of Africa on our shoulders. Such a 
question comes from the general ignor- 
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ance of Africa which must be changed 
to knowledge and understanding. 

Any intelligent consideration of Africa, 
with her 200 million, most of whom have 
black skins, though there are whites, 
Indians, and coloreds in addition, brings 
almost immediate realization that it is 
an Africa at the crossroads whose deci- 
sions will be made within perhaps 10 
years. Whether the choice be for free- 
dom as the West conceives it, or for the 
slavery Moscow has so well and so subtly 
covered with tempting words of free- 
dom, will quite possibly decide the future 
of us all, 

May I again urge that commonsense 
suggests that we show the various people 
of Africa that we are ready to give them 
such assistance as they desire and we 


can give, to bring them into today’s 


world. 

How are we to get them to understand 
the desire of all Americans to share our 
good things with others than by helping 
them toward better health, more and 
better education and technical know- 
how in industry as well as in agriculture? 

Surely such help would demonstrate 
our good faith in ways they can under- 
stand and use. 

Mr. Chairman, S. 2130 includes an 
item of $55 million for Africa, which 
is actually less than was spent last 
year—certainly a mere pittance in the 
face of the world’s need to bring to them 
an understanding of the differences be- 
tween the Communist picture and the 
western fact. , 

The program is of four kinds: Mili- 
tary assistance, defense support, techni- 
cal assistance, and so-called special as- 
sistance. In addition to these four cate- 
gories of aid, Africa will also be eligible 
for development loan assistance from the 
proposed development loan fund. The 
military assistance part of the program 
is for Ethiopia and Libya. An Ethiopian 
battalion fought beside American boys 
in Korea. Their country is a bastion 
and an outpost of the Free World. We 
have a giant base at Wheelus Field in 
Libya. The defense support component 
of the program is for Ethiopia, Libya, 
and Morocco. As you know, we have an 
extensive base complex in Morocco. 

The technical assistance program is 
for Ethiopia, Ghana, Liberia, Libya, 
Morocco, Tunisia, Somalia, and the Brit- 
ish overseas territories of the Central 
African Federation, Nigeria and Uganda. 
In large measure the technical coopera- 
tion program will consist of our furnish- 
ing technicians to these various countries 
in Africa to furnish training and advice 
in agriculture, health, education, and in- 
dustry. In addition, African technicians 
will be sent abroad for training and 
study. These projects are intended to 
help Africans help themselves. They are 
not giveaways. They will help the 
Africans to alleviate disease and poverty, 
to teach their people how to read and 
‘write and to train their people in some 
of the more basic and simple techniques 
of agriculture and of industrial civiliza- 
tion. 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 

Military assistance is furnished to 
Ethiopia and Libya. Ethiopia is a bas- 
tion of the Free World—an Ethiopian 
battalion fought side by side with Amer- 
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ican troops in Korea. We have a vital 

base at Wheelus Field in Libya. These 

programs are vital and well justified. 
DEFENSE SUPPORT 


Defense support is furnished to Ethi- 
opia, Libya, and Morocco. Defense sup- 
port is needed to enable Ethiopia to 
maintain its military establishment; we 
have bases in both Libya and Morocco, 

Ethiopia: Aerial mapping, malaria 
eradication and education. 

Libya: Foreign exchange costs of proj- 
ects including harbor improvement, ex- 
pansion of vocational and technical ed- 
ucation, construction of irrigation and 
domestic water systems, health and sani- 
tation facilities, and development of tele- 
communications; import of commodities, 

Morocco: Import of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities and of other commod- 
ities. Local currency generated by the 
sale of these commodities will be used 
for agricultural, transportation, indus- 
trial, and mining projects. 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


Ethiopia, $3 million: The program will 
consist of assistance in the operation and 
development of schools in the fields of 
agriculture, mechanical arts, and health, 
Advice will be furnished to the Ministry 
of Education on the expansion and de- 
velopment of primary and secondary 
educational programs. Advisory serv- 
ices will be furnished to the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, the Ministry of 
Health and the Ministry of Education. 

Educational institutions assisted: agri- 
cultural secondary school at Jimma, 
agricultural and mechanical arts college 
at Alomaya, and Gondar Health College. 

Ghana, $800,000: The program will 
consist primarily of teacher training and 
the furnishing of United States tech- 
nicians in the field of agriculture and 
education. 

Educational institutions assisted: A 
teacher training college under construc- 
tion and the Kumasi Technical Institute. 

Liberia, $2,100,000: United States tech- 
nicians will assist in agriculture, forestry, 
highway maintenance, education, and 
health. Assistance would also be fur- 
nished to small manufacturing estab- 
lishments and service facilities. 

Educational institutions assisted: The 
University of Liberia. 

Libya, $2,400,000: Training and assist- 
ance in livestock improvement, agricul- 
ture, farm-to-market roads, highways, 
and telephone systems. 

Libya may request assistance under 
the development loan fund for the 
carrying out of some of these projects. 

Morocco, $1,300,000: United States 
technicians to assist in development 
projects, agriculture, industry, educa- 
tion, and transportation. Moroccans 
would also be brought to the United 
States. 

Morocco may also request a loan from 
the development loan fund. 

Tunisia, $1,000,000: Twenty-five to 
thirty technicians will be furnished. 
They will specialize in range manage- 
ment, soil conservation, irrigation, agri- 
culture, entomology, industry, mining, 
and vocational training. ‘Technicians 
also will be trained elsewhere. r 

United Kingdom overseas territories, 
$750,000: Technical assistance will be 
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furnished to Central African Federation, 
Nigeria, and Uganda. Technicians will 
be furnished in the field of agriculture 
and education. Training would also be 
furnished in the United States. 
Somalia, $350,000: The technical co- 
operation program is primarily in agri- 
culture and transportation. 
OTHER ASSISTANCE 


Tunisia: The other assistance pro- 
vided will finance commodity imports for 
resale in Tunisia. 

Somalia: A very limited contribution 
will be made to the Somalia development 
fund to finance foreign exchange costs 
of equipment for flood control, grain 
storage, and ground water development 
activities. Certain surplus agriculture 
commodities will also be furnished. 

Unfortunately we have not taken seri- 
ously the possibility of a strong Com- 
munist threat to Africa in the cold war 
between godless slavery and freedom 
under God. We have shut our eyes— 
as the other Western governments seem 
to have done also—to the fact that many 
young Africans, hungry for education, 
have gone eagerly to Communist centers 
to return to their own people, preach- 
ing the doctrines they have been taught 
so skillfully. Now it comes to western 
ears that Russia is giving scholarships 
to Africans in African universities, and 
helping finance these same institutions. 

How can we expect any of the Afri- 
cans, regardless of their race, to believe 
we want to appease their hunger for 
education, respond to their need for 
health, clarify their understanding of 
what we mean by freedom, if we do not 
give help to their schools, to their uni- 
versities, to their hospitals, and their 
need for technical and professional 
training. 

Mr, Chairman, it is my fervent hope 
that Africa may find the United States 
responsive to her needs and ready to 
forward her plans for her constructive 
development. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, may I say 
again that I trust this House will prove 
itself a body of thoughtful men and 
women who recognize the truly terrible 
responsibility that is the partner of 
leadership, not permitting themselves to 
be victims of an hysteria that plays into 
the hands of our enemy but rather, ac- 
cepting the burden, determined that 
there shall be an end to poor judgment, 
careless administration and waste, in 
order that in this great program every 
dollar used to preserve freedom in the 
world may he spent wisely and well, 

Mr. Chairman, I look to the passage by 
this House of a sound and sane mutual 
security bill. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 2130) to amend further the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes, had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 
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COORDINATING INTEREST RATES 
OF FEDERAL LENDING WITH BOR- 
ROWING PROGRAMS 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a bill to correct certain 
Federal fiscal policies which are long 
overdue for reform. 

The bill would insure greater consist- 
ency among Federal loan programs, 
avoid hidden subsidies, and achieve more 
effective coordination between Federal 
loan programs and the fiscal and credit 
policies of the Federal Government. 

What this means is this: Today the 
Federal Government is operating several 
loan programs that pay less interest to 
the Treasury than the Treasury has to 
pay the people of this country to get the 
money to lend. My bill would adjust the 
interest rates charged to borrowers so. 
that they would have to pay at least as 
much for their money as the Treasury 
has to pay. 

This only makes sense. There is no 
logical reason for giving any Govern- 
ment agency, or any group of citizens 
who borrow from that agency, a hidden 
subsidy in the form of excessively low 
interest rates, and charge the costs of 
this subsidy off the general taxpayers. 
Yet this is happening. 

The most flagrant example of one of 
these programs is the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, which now pays to 
the Treasury only 2 percent for the 
money it borrows, while the Treasury 
has to pay 3% percent to get the money 
to lend to REA. In other words, despite 
the fact that 96 percent of all the farms 
in this country are now electrified, REA 
is getting a hidden subsidy of 194 percent 
by law, because the rate of interest paid 
by REA is fixed by law. 

An added fact should be noted here; 
namely, that REA is investing its sur- 
plus lending funds directly into Govern- 
ment securities. It borrows the money at 
2 percent, invests it at 334 percent, and 
on top of this has its entire administra- 
tive costs paid by the taxpayers. 

Another program, although it is not 
as flagrant an example as that of REA, 
is the college housing-loan program un- 
der the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. This Agency now borrows from 
the Treasury at 234 percent for college- 
housing loans. The Treasury, however, 
again has to pay 3% percent on today’s 
money market to get the funds to lend 
at 2% percent. Similar cases exist with 
the Farmers’ Home Administration. Its 
farm ownership and operating loans pay 
the Treasury only 3 percent for money 
that costs the Treasury 394 percent. 

The rates of interest would be brought 
into line through the bill I am intro- 
ducing today. It would be impossible 
for the Treasury to lend money to agen- 
cies at less than the interest rate it has 
to pay. 

This same principle would hold for 
disaster loans made by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and for loans made 
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by the Department of State through the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. Borrowers now pay the Small 
Business Administration 3 percent on 
disaster loans, but the Federal Govern- 
ment must pay 334 percent for this 
money. International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration loans bear 3 percent inter- 
est, but again the rate paid for the 
money to make these loans is higher— 
334 percent. 

I should mention two other related 
factors which I believe make it impera- 
tive to pass this bill as soon as possible. 

One is the tight money situation. By 
eliminating some of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s subsidies and by attempting to 
normalize the demand for loans, this bill 
would ease further the tight money 
problem brought on by excessive de- 
mands to borrow money from the Treas- 
sury. The bill would restore loan pro- 
grams to a competitive basis rather than 
have the interest rates artificially 
pegged. Establishing a sensible policy 
would stimulate more private saving, 
relieve pressures for subsidies, and be a 
step toward eventual relief of the tight 
money problem. 

The other factor, an all-important 
one, is the matter of inflation. By ad- 
justing the interest rates on its own pro- 
grams, the Federal Government would 
save taxpayers an estimated $150 mil- 
lion annually at the present rates, This 
is an extremely conservative estimate. 

Any measure which can hold the line 
on inflation demands consideration. 

This bill is the first of its kind to be 
introduced in the House. It is similar 
to S. 2427, introduced by Senator Homer 
E. CAPEHART and scheduled to begin 
hearings July 22 before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members of 
the House to give this bill thorough con- 
sideration as a means of stabilizing our 
fiscal policies, combating the tight money 
situation and working to defeat runaway 
inflation. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. PORTER] may in- 
sert his remarks in the body of the Rec- 
orp at the conclusion of the legislative 
business of the day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the considerable interest being shown 
by some of my distinguished colleagues 
in my recent trips to Latin America and 
in my proposed amendments to the mu- 
tual security bill, I want to make the fol- 
lowing statement, which is substantially 
the same as the report I sent last week 
to the members of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. It seems plain to me 
that our policy in Latin America needs 
drastic changes in some respects. I re- 
cognize that I have much to learn in this 
892 but I have already learned a great 


I read Mr. Reece’s remarks in Friday’s 
Record and, while I appreciate his inter- 
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est in this subject, I regret the inaccu- 
racies in his statement and his apparent 
misunderstanding of the issues I am at- 
tempting to raise. I shall deal with his 
statement in detail within the next few 
days. 

Mr. Speaker, as you may know, I was 
propelled into the field of our Latin 
American relations by the mysterious 
disappearance in the Dominican Repub- 
lic of my constituent, Gerald Lester 
Murphy. 

It is not my intention to discuss at 
length the Murphy case. The essential 
facts were reviewed before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs several 
months ago and have received wide 
notice in the press. However, there have 
been a number of recent developments. 
On May 29 and June 10 Mr. Richard 
Roy Rubottom, now Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs, 
brought the case up to date in hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations in answer to questions put by 
the senior Senator from Oregon. 

Briefly, the facts are the following: 
The State Department has rejected the 
Dominican Government’s explanation 
for the disappearance of my constituent. 
The State Department further stated, 
and I quote, “sufficient evidence has now 
been uncovered to indicate that Mr. 
Murphy may have been connected with 
the disappearance of Dr. Jesus de Ga- 
lindez in New York on or about March 
12, 1956.“ The Department has re- 
quested that General Arturo Espaillat, 
former Dominican Consul-General in 
New York, be made “amenable to the 
usual and lawful procedures in matters 
of investigation and trial“ without the 
cloak of diplomatic immunity. After a 
delay of 2 months, the Dominican Gov- 
ernment answered the Department’s re- 
quest with a refusal. 

The Department of State has now 
concurred in my original charges 
against the Dominican Republic. We 
know who ordered Murphy’s death and 
why. What concerns me today are cer- 
tain provoking questions that arose dur- 
ing my investigations. 

What emboldened the tyrant of a tiny 
Caribbean nation to believe he could 
commit crimes on the soil of the United 
States and upon United States citizens 
with impunity? What made Trujillo 
think he could, literally, get away with 
murder? 

What encouraged him to spread a net 
of terror within the United States, ter- 
ror which Edward R. Murrow so re- 
markably depicted recently in a nation- 
wide broadcast using only the voices of 
those persons involved? 

Why did our Department of State deal 
politely and lightly with a vicious West- 
ern Hemisphere tyrant caught red- 
handed in a bloody crime against an 
American citizen? 

Do considerations of military defense 
weigh so heavily that we must abandon 
our traditional policy of fostering de- 
mocracy in the hemisphere? Are our 
defense interests truly served by friend- 
ship and cordiality with despotic regimes 
in the Americas? 

A policy that leads to condoning the 
most flagrant abuses of human rights 
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and decency can never be successful in 
halting communism. 

At the outset I was warned by high 
State Department officials, as well as by 
some of my most respected colleagues in 
Congress, that in the interest of “hemi- 
spheric solidarity” I should soft-pedal 
this case. I was told that hemisphere 
defense against international commu- 
nism demanded close cooperation among 
all the American governments, regard- 
less of the internal nature of those gov- 
ernments. I was reminded how resent- 
ful our Latin American neighbors are of 
any kind of intervention by the United 
States. 

Yet the response from Latin America 
to my simple thesis that the interests of 
the United States would best be served 
by fostering democracies and cold- 
shouldering dictators has been startling. 
Mail from 18 of the 20 American Re- 
publics unanimously cheered my posi- 
tion. I received many invitations to 
visit Latin American countries. The 
only opposition in my mail came from 
two self-styled anti-Communist leagues 
here in the United States, which are 
Trujillo-paid propaganda mills. 

This widespread Latin American ap- 
proval of my stand at once heartened 
and perturbed me. Naturally I was en- 
couraged by the evidence that through- 
out the hemisphere my position, rather 
than invoking cries of Yankee imperi- 
alism, was warmly supported. On the 
other hand, the burning popularity in 
Latin America of my position attested 
to the sad fact that our policy is out of 
touch with Latin American realities. 
Our policy of treating dictators as re- 
spectable and valuable allies in the 
struggle against international commu- 
nism is, to put it mildly, universally de- 
plored by all but the handful of dictators 
themselves, along with their retainers 
and apologists. 

I accepted a number of invitations to 
visit Latin America in the hope that I 
could learn firsthand where our neigh- 
bors stand on such questions as inter- 
American defense, intervention, and 
inter-American solidarity. I chose to 
visit Puerto Rico first, where I was guest 
of the Puerto Rican Press Association, 
and semiofficially of Governor Muñoz- 
Marin who was kind enough to have me 
stay at La Fortaleza, his official resi- 
dence. Puerto Rico seemed an ideal 
place to find out what Latin Americans 
really think about United States policy. 
Puerto Ricans, being United States 
citizens, have their sentiments attuned 
both to the mainland and to their Latin 
American neighbors. The island is, in 
fact, our bridge to Latin America. It is 
situated only 70 miles from the Domini- 
can Republic. 

In Puerto Rico I found a warm re- 
sponse among the press, the public and 
government officials alike. All believe 
that our present policy, by fostering dic- 
tatorships in the hemisphere, spawns 
communism—that this policy is not de- 
signed in the best interest of either 
furthering democratic principles or of 
defending the hemisphere from Com- 
munist subversion, 

The following week I visited Costa 
Rica as the guest of its President, Jose 
Figueres. I felt I could learn much in 
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Costa Rica, one of the true democracies 
in the Western Hemisphere and the first 
country to take up arms against Com- 
munist infiltration. There the response 
was overwhelming to my thesis that the 
American people love democracy and 
hate dictatorships. The National As- 
sembly held a special session to honor 
me. This is not a congress screened by 
the President as is the farce that calls 
itself a congress in the country mislead- 
ingly known as the Dominican Republic. 
The Costa Rican Congress contains a 
healthy, vociferous opposition, and it 
was my privilege to meet Sr. Echandi, 
leader of the opposition party. I also 
had an opportunity to meet with the 
leaders of the Rerum Novarum labor 
movement. I found the fervence of my 
welcome in Costa Rica embarrassing. I 
was but reiterating the true intent of the 
American people who fought several 
major wars in defense of freedom and 
justice under law. Yet the Costa Rican 
people lionized me. The eagerness with 
which democratic elements in Latin 
America have, to all appearance, pinned 
their aspirations upon me, a freshman 
Congressman, contains a grave warning. 
I can only conclude that our Latin 
American policy must indeed be missing 
its mark by far. 

My next trip, 2 weeks later, was to 
Bogota, Colombia, where I was privileged 
to be the guest of the great newspaper, 
El Tiempo, and its devotedly democratic 
publisher, Dr. Eduardo Santos, former 
President of Colombia. El Tiempo had 
felt the monstrous fist of dictatorship. 
For 22 months its voice had been si- 
lenced by the Rojas Pinilla regime. Last 
May, in an unprecedented demonstra- 
tion of the will for democracy, the Co- 
lombian people began a movement of 
civil disobedience against a dictator 
armed with United States hardware and 
surrounded by troops battle-seasoned in 
Korea. Not a shot was fired from the 
civilian side of this struggle that toppled 
the usurping dictator. 

It was my privilege while in Colombia 
to meet and discuss hemisphere prob- 
lems with men of stature in both the 
Liberal and Conservative Parties: Dr. 
Cruz de Santa Maria, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; Dr. Lleras Camargo, former 
Secretary-General of the Pan American 
Union and President of Colombia; the 
previously mentioned Dr. Eduardo San- 
tos, elder statesman and grand old man 
of Colombian democracy; Dr. Guillermo 
Leon Valencia, Conservative Party 
leader and the candidate both parties 
have agreed to present on a coalition 
ticket for President of the Republic dur- 
ing the moratorium established while 
the country is returning to its traditional 
democracy. Dr. Valencia took time from 
his many heavy responsibilities to drive 
for an hour and a half in order to lunch 
with me. 

UNITED STATES FRIENDS APPREHENSIVE 


It is with much sadness that I must 
inform you that these distinguished 
men, the real friends of the United 
States, are truly apprehensive of the 
path United States foreign policy seems 
to have taken in Latin America. 

At the urging of Sr. Fabian Velarde, 
editor of the Panamanian newspaper 
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EI Dia, I stopped in Panama for several 
hours as a guest of the newspapers, El 
Dia and La Hora. At a press conference 
and reception there I again felt em- 
barrassed by the effusion of praise for 
my stand. 

AMERICANS STAND FIRM FOR DEMOCRACY 


Again and again in Latin America I 
found it necessary to assure our friends 
that the American people have not 
abandoned their belief in democracy and 
justice under law—that the American 
people stand as firmly as ever for the 
moral traditions that make us a great 
Nation worthy of respect. 

What is the American tradition that 
attracts Latin Americans to our side? 
We believe in human dignity and govern- 
ments under law. We fought a war of 
independence to achieve our beliefs, and 
several major wars to defend them. We 
sympathized and abetted Latin Amer- 
ica’s struggle for independence. We 
overtly helped Cuba's liberation from 
Spain and in a gesture unparalleled at 
that date in world affairs, turned Cuba 
over to the Cubans. We did likewise 
with the Philippines, and we permitted 
Puerto Rico to choose its own status. 

RELUCTANT LEADERS 


We now find ourselves, albeit reluc- 
tantly, the leader of the Free World ina 
struggle to perpetuate our beliefs against 
Communist opposition. But our present 
policy in Latin America, unfortunately, 
belies our tradition. 

Latin Americans ask whether the lib- 
erty and justice under law which we are 
defending today means only liberty and 
justice under law for United States citi- 
zens. They want to know what liberties 
they are being asked to help defend, 
when it is quite obvious that the people 
living under home-grown dictatorships 
are not enjoying even the most basic 
freedoms, 

THE BIG SNEEZE 

State Department officials assure me 
we are living up to Latin America’s own 
insistence on a policy of nonintervention. 
It is nonsense to speak of noninterven- 
tion in a theoretical sense. We are big, 
economically powerful, the leader of the 
Free World. It is in the nature of things 
that United States policy should have 
strong repercussions south of the Rio 
Grande. It is a common saying in Latin 
America that when the United States 
sneezes, Latin America catches cold. 

Let me hasten to add that I am not 
advocating sending the Marines or favor- 
ing one party over another in an old- 
fashioned partisan battle at the polls. 
What I am protesting is the current pol- 
icy of treating dictator and democrat 
alike under the pretense of noninterven- 
tion. By treating despots, who abuse 
every principle we hold dear, as friends 
and allies, we in effect do intervene—we 
lend them respectability and strengthen 
them against their own people. 

DANGEROUS NEUTRALISM 


As I see it, this policy of not making 
a clear distinction between our natural 
friends and our natural enemies has re- 
sulted in a dangerous neutralism. In- 
stead of encouraging democracy, which 
is our duty and tradition, we are foster- 
ing dictatorship. 
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Dictators have seized upon this weak- 
ness in our policy to enhance their own 
prestige. They have also found it pays 
off to cloak themselves in the mantle of 
anticommunism. While ostensibly co- 
operating with the United States in the 
global struggle, the dictators feel free to 
employ at home every method of human 
degradation of which the Nazis and the 
Communists have been guilty. Mean- 
while our policymakers openly praise the 
dictators for their so-called anticom- 
munism, while turning a deaf ear to the 
crying abuses closer at hand. 

UNITED STATES IDENTIFIED WITH OPPRESSORS 


The United States thus is becoming 
identified among the suffering in Latin 
America as a friend of their oppressor, 
with the result that United States moral 
prestige among the people who are suf- 
fering the rape of their human rights 
plunges to rock bottom. When the chips 
are down, we will want and need the help 
of the people, not of the single man who 
temporarily manipulates their govern- 
ment. 

On close examination we find that our 
policy has in effect favored the dictators. 
I believe the American people would be 
astonished to know to what lengths we 
have gone. Latin Americans are well 
acquainted with this anachronism in our 
foreign policy. It grieved me to hear a 
popular calypso singer in Panama em- 
broider this strange aspect of our for- 
eign policy into his verses—to the wild 
applause, I am sorry to say, of his au- 
dience. 

FRIENDSHIP 


The particular case sung of in Panama 
was President Eisenhower's message at 
the death of the tyrant, Somoza. Latin 
Americans from Cape Horn to the Rio 
Grande regard Somoza as another Hit- 
ler. Brutal in his oppression of his op- 
position, Somoza was regarded through- 
out Latin America as the archetype of 
the enemy of democracy. Yet President 
Eisenhower sent his personal regrets at 
what he called the dastardly assassi- 
nation of the man who, he said, con- 
stantly emphasized both publicly and 
privately, his friendship for the United 
States.” 

In democratic Uruguay, the Congress 
stood in silent prayer for the courageous 
act of the assassin. A newspaper in Ar- 
gentina exploded editorially: “Appar- 
ently the North American President has 
a very personal idea of courage and 
cowardice, because if the tyrant-killer 
who acted alone, knowing Somoza’s 
bodyguards would riddle him with bul- 
lets, is a coward, it is because undoubted- 
ly the man in the White House believes 
that to be surrounded by hired killers 
and protected by a coat of mail consti- 
tutes the sum of valor.” 

ASSASSINATION IS FUTILE 


I do not mean to defend an act of 
assassination. I myself deplore such an 
act and think it is futile. I merely wish 
to point out, that in the interest of 
United States foreign policy in Latin 
America, surely discreet silence was in 
order. If assassination is not occasion 
for rejoicing, neither is it ground for 
publicly praising a notoricus tyrant. 

Another blatant case that had ex- 
tremely unfavorable reaction throughout 
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the hemisphere occurred in Argentina. 
Secretary of the Navy Charles S. 
Thomas, on an official visit to Argentina, 
spoke with great warmth and praise of 
President Juan Peron. He said that with 
Argentina’s previous liberties threat- 
ened by international communism, it was 
a fine thing indeed that the nation 
had the inspired leadership of General 
Peron. Less than 6 months later, Peron 
fell amid universal democratic ap- 
plause. What graver damage could we 
have done to our moral leadership with 
the Argentine people who were suffer- 
ing under the oppressor’s heel than for a 
high United States official to commend 
Peron? 
MERIT FOR JIMENEZ 

We will take years to recover from 
another incident that occurred in 1954. 
On that occasion President Eisenhower 
bestowed the Legion of Merit upon 
Venezuela’s strong man, General Perez 
Jimenez. The man upon whose chest 
we pinned a medal “for the exceptional 
nature of his outstanding accomplish- 
ments as President of the Republic of 
Venezuela and previously” includes 
among those accomplishments the over- 
throw of a democratically elected gov- 
ernment, the maintenance of concentra- 
tion camps, the outlawing of the coun- 
try’s majority party, and the suppression 
of the trade union movement. 

In Costa Rica, Colombia, Panama, and 
Puerto Rico I met many young Vene- 
zuelans from all walks of life—lawyers, 
engineers, farmers, architects—who are 
forced into a life of exile for the single 
crime of urging free elections, the basic 
tenet we proclaim so proudly in Europe, 
Asia, and the Far East. These Vene- 
‘zuelans are the minutemen of Vene- 
zuelan liberties, or if you prefer, the 
freedom fighters. Does it make sense 

. for the United States to decorate the 
man for whom they are sacrificing fam- 
ily and comfort in the battle for liberty? 
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And still another example is the mid- 
November 1954 visit to the United States 
of a man who has been called the 
Himmler of Venezuela,” Pedro Estrada. 
Estrada is number two man of that bla- 
tant dictatorship and head of the secu- 
rity police. He spent several days in this 
country on an official visit, trading 
shoptalk with top United States State 
officials and members of our Secret Serv- 
ice. Every courtesy was extended to 
this representative of one of the most 
hated dictators in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The policy of praising dictators has a 
peculiar counterpoise in our treatment 
of the democratic elements of the hemi- 
sphere. As an example, there is the case 
of President Figueres of Costa Rica. 
Figueres is militantly democratic. He is 
the man who took up arms to return 

Costa Rica to constitutional democracy 
when a dictator tried to deny the people 
the ballot. He is the man who drove 
the Communists out of his own country 
in 1948 before the dangers of Commu- 
nist subversion were widely recognized. 
He is highly regarded by democratic ele- 
ments throughout the hemisphere. 

Many universities in this country are 
constantly inviting President Figueres to 
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speak—and he is an eloquent voice for 
hemisphere democracy and cooperation. 
But the State Department tells him he 
cannot come to the United States with- 
out full red-carpet treatment as chief- 
of-state—while at the same time our 
President is too busy to extend this 
courtesy. In effect, President Figueres 
is exiled from the United States. 


MORAL ALLEGIANCE 


Last year President Figueres and his 
charming American wife visited a num- 
ber of countries in Europe. En route, 
they stopped in Mexico and Canada and 
were accorded full honors. They had 
to leap over the United States. Surely, 
we should have seized upon this oppor- 
tunity to proclaim our moral allegiance 
to everything Pepe Figueres stands for. 

The case of Romulo Betancourt is 
equally reprehensible. Betancourt, ad- 
mittedly a Communist for a few months 
in his youth in the early thirties, is 
leader of Accion Democratica, the 
strongest Venezuelan political party, 
which is militantly anti-Communist. In 
exile in Puerto Rico, he is in touch with 
distinguished democratic leaders all over 
the hemisphere. 

INTERVENTION 


A number of years ago, Governor 
Munoz Marin and Pepe Figueres ar- 
ranged a three-way meeting with Betan- 
court in Puerto Rico. At the instigation 
of certain Caribbean dictators, I am told, 
Betancourt was removed to the Virgin 
Islands by United States authorities to 
prevent the meeting. Is this not inter- 
vention against the democratic forces of 
the hemisphere? 

Again and again Latin Americans tell 
me that they have no faith in the Or- 
ganization of American States because it 
is controlled by the dictators, with the 
tacit approval of the United States. 
Why do we lean over backward to ap- 
pease the dictators, when it should be the 
other way around? Is it that we assume 
the democratic forces are with us ideo- 
logically no matter how much we abuse 
their natural friendships? 

REGAIN MORAL LEADERSHIP 


We can, I am certain, push our luck 
too far. Already a strong current of 
opinion is saying that we have aban- 
doned our devotion to demiocracy in the 
hemisphere. By our present policy we 
are losing our moral leadership. We can 
and we must recapture it. 

Latin American support—I mean the 
support of the Latin American people— 
will mean much to us in the years to 
come. Already their population has sur- 
passed that of the United States. At 
their present birthrate, by the end of the 
century Latin America will contain 500 
million people, twice the estimated popu- 
lation of the United States. The United 
States now has more private foreign in- 
vestments there than in any other area 
of the world. Our two-way trade passed 
the $7 billion mark last year. The fu- 
ture holds much promise for cooperation 
and prosperity. 

LATINS WANT REAL FREEDOM 


Politically, Latin America is a conti- 
nent in ferment. We make a grave er- 
ror to assume that politics south of the 
Rio Grande is a case of the “ins” 
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against the “outs,” and that one is as 
bad as the other. The Latin American 
people want freedom. They want the 
freedom Jefferson and Lincoln spoke of. 
They want the freedom we talk of to- 
day when we expose Soviet tyranny. 
And they question our good intentions 
in the global struggle when we align 
ourselves with the forces that deny them 
liberty at home. It is foolhardy indeed 
for the United States to vacate a posi- 
tion of leadership in steering the social 
revolution now in progress in the neigh- 
boring republics. They are crying for 
leadership. Only the dictators dare to 
call it “intervention.” 

The military alliance we erect with 
dictators and the facade of inter-Amer- 
ican solidarity we are so fond of prais- 
ing on inter-American occasions, are 
so many houses of cards. Our best de- 
fense is in having a strong democratic 
Latin America in which the people be- 
lieve in us. That honor we do not 
presently enjoy. 

IT’S NOT A “HOT WAR” 


We can still recover our prestige and 
leadership in Latin America. The im- 
portant thing is to recognize that our 
Latin American policy is not impeded 
by the same military considerations vi- 
tal to policy in areas peripheral to the 
Soviet Union. Hot-war strategic con- 
Siderations are of secondary or tertiary 
importance. The strongest defense 
against communism in the Americas is 
a people determined to defend a demo- 
cratic way of life. If dictatorships pre- 
vail and hold back the clamor for free- 
dom south of the Rio Grande, we will 
find one day we have not only a soft 
but an infected underbelly. 

The following are a few recommenda- 
tions for getting our foreign policy in 
Latin America back on a sensible keel: 

COOLNESS TO THE DICTATORS 


First. Instruct our ambassadors in 
dictatorially governed countries to avoid 
all unnecessary identification with the 
dictator. Instruct our ambassadors to 


maintain proper, but cool, diplomatic 
relations, as they do in Iron Curtain 
countries. 


Second. Encourage democratic na- 
tions to send their chiefs of state and 
other high officials to the United States. 
Honor them publicly—let them know 
the American people are on their side 
in the tough business of governing by 
democratic processes. We should have 
an annual conference of the hemi- 
sphere’s democratic leaders. 

Third. No medals to dictators. A dic- 
tator who sends clothes to the poor chil- 
dren of another country which has suf- 
fered an earthquake is still a dictator. 
A dictator who allows a handful of per- 
secuted Jews to resettle in his country is 
still a dictator. The acts themselves are 
virtuous, but let us look behind the 
smokescreen. 

No MORE APPROVAL 

Fourth. Curb all statements by official 
representatives of the United States Gov- 
ernment which show approval of dicta- 
tors. 

Fifth. Make sure each American tour- 
ist traveling abroad knows the nature of 
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the government of the country he in- 
tends to visit. 

Sixth. No loans from the Export-Im- 
port Bank to dictatorships. 

Seventh. No economic or military aid 
to dictatorships. In this respect, I in- 
tend to introduce an amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act stating this as the 
intent of Congress, The people in Latin 
America feel that the United States is 
arming their oppressors. I am aware 
of the clause in the bilateral treaties 
which states that such arms as supplied 
by the United States are not to be used 
in civil strife. In Colombia, to my dis- 
may, I learned that one of the most pub- 
licized pictures of the recent revolution 
which overthrew Rojas Pinilla shows the 
dictator’s storm troops beating down un- 
armed civilian demonstrators with weap- 
ons clearly marked U. S. A.“ 

HOW IMPORTANT IS MILITARY ASSISTANCE? 


With regard to military assistance, a 
sizable sector of public opinion both in 
the United States and in Latin America 
thinks United States armaments serve 
a single purpose—to encourage and 
strengthen the military caste. The 
Pentagon, I know, is bent on strengthen- 
ing hemisphere defense. I raised the 
question of how important tanks and 
conventional weapons are in Latin Amer- 
ica in view of weapon developments in 
the last decade. I have yet to receive 
a satisfactory answer. Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT raised the same question last year 
in the mutual security hearings. 

Eighth. Seize the initiative in Latin 
America in the cold-war battle for men’s 
minds. This means dropping the hot- 
war psychology of joining with any gov- 
ernment that professes to be anti-Com- 
munist, and replacing it with a cold-war 
psychology that sets out militantly to 
further democratic ideals. This means 
openly condemning dictatorial regimes 
and praising democratic ones. It means 
giving wholehearted support—moral, in- 
tellectual, and financial—to those men 
who are striving to liberate their coun- 
tries from economic feudalism by demo- 
cratic means. 


THE GERALD MURPHY CASE 


I have spoken at length regarding 
overall, long-run policy vis-a-vis Latin 
America. The Gerald Murphy case 
merits some special attention. The 
State Department is presently in receipt 
of an answer to its notes of May 2 and 
May 29 asking that Espaillat come to the 
United States to give testimony. The 
Dominican Government refuses. In 
view of the fact that the Department of 
State tossed out the Dominican Govern- 
ment’s explanation for the disappear- 
ance of my constituent, we appear to 
have reached a diplomatic impasse. 

I do not believe, however, that we have 
exhausted the peaceful means of letting 
the Dominican Republic and the rest of 
the world know that we will not brook 
this type of international criminal be- 
havior. The spectacle of the United 
States accepting in abject submission 
the flouting of its laws by a Caribbean 
tyrant is humiliating. 

AMBASSADOR PHEIFFER REPLACED 

One of my first recommendations has 
already been put into effect. Ambas- 
sador Pheiffer, who showed undue cor- 
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diality for Trujillo even to the point 
where he did not pursue properly his 
duties as United States Ambassador, has 
been replaced by a former FBI agent, a 
fitting appointment under the circum- 
stances. 

Secondly, in consultation with Dr, 
Charles Fenwick, Director of the Divi- 
sion of International Law of the Pan 
American Union, I have learned that it 
would be juridically possible to submit 
the Murphy-Galindez cases to the Or- 
ganization of American States. Un- 
doubtedly, the Dominican Republic will 
protest such a move. That government 
will do everything in its power to halt 
an investigation into its crimes. 

ENHANCE UNITED STATES PRESTIGE 


I was informed in Bogota by Dr. 
Lleras Camargo, who himself was Secre- 
tary-General of the OAS from 1947 to 
1954 (the first Latin American to hold 
that office), that if the United States 
should present the twin cases to the 
OAS, it would not only enhance United 
States prestige throughout the hemi- 
sphere, but would also rejuvenate the 
OAS which is falling into disrepute as an 
instrument of the dictatorships. I urge 
the committee to look into this possi- 
bility. 

In the third place, I think every 
American tourist planning to go to the 
Caribbean area should be instructed 
about the real conditions in the Domini- 
can Republic. 

THE SUGAR QUOTA 


Fourth, there is the matter of the sugar 
quota. It is unthinkable that we should 
in any way favor economically a Gov- 
ernment which has clearly expressed its 
contempt for our sovereignty. Trujillo 
has taken over all but one of the sugar 
companies in the Dominican Republic. 

Fifth, no loans from the Export-Im- 
port Bank should be made available, nor 
should our point 4 or military aid be 
continued. 

DE MOYA SHOULD RETRACT 


Finally, the present Dominican Am- 
bassador, Manuel de Moya, should be 
asked to retract his speech in San Fran- 
cisco, in which he, in a manner remi- 
niscent of the worst aspects of McCar- 
thyism, criticized the part I was playing 
in trying to find out what happened 
to my constituent in his country, by in- 
sinuating that what he called Operation 
Galindez and Operation Murphy were 
Communist plots and that I was a dupe 
of such plots. Clearly, this is a major 
breach of international law, when a for- 
eign diplomat criticizes a Member of 
Congress in the exercise of his duties. 
If Ambassador de Moya is unwilling to 
retract his statements, then he should 
forthwith be declared persona non grata. 

COMMUNIST THREAT IS SUBVERSIVE 


Everywhere I visited in Latin America 
I was questioned about why the United 
States puts up with such conduct. The 
Communist threat in Latin America 
arises from subversion, not invasion. 
The counterattack, therefore, must be 
political, economic, and social, not mili- 
tary. 
The United States must energetically 
and publicly support those groups which, 
as Professor Alexander in his new book 
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entitled “Communism in Latin America,” 
Says: 

Are able to meet the Communists on their 
own ground, to promise and in a democratic 
way to deliver to the humble and ambitious 
people of the continent the fruits of the 
Latin American revolution. The United 
States must not allow them to turn away 
from this country in bitterness or frustration 
or to be undermined by the Communists 
as a result of apparent United States support 
of dictatorship. 


ADDITIONAL MARKETS FOR MUNIC- 
IPAL BONDS 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
today I introduced H. R. 8702, a bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 with respect to the income-tax 
treatment of dividends paid by certain 
corporations which hold the obligations 
of States and local governments; which 
was referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Previously, I introduced H. R. 4380, 
a bill to permit regulated investment 
companies to distribute interest derived 
from tax exempt State and local gov- 
ernment bonds to their investors with 
the same tax exemption. Since review- 
ing the matter, I am convinced that the 
purpose sought to be achieved, that is, 
providing a wide market for State and 
local government bonds would be better 
achieved by extending the principle to 
unregulated investment companies as 
well. An analysis of the economics of 
this matter reveals that there will be no 
effect on Federal revenue one way or an- 
other except insofar as interest rates on 
municipal bonds might be lower as the 
result of a better market. Because mu- 
nicipalities are paid for through local 
taxes, which in turn are deductible from 
Federal income tax, the lower interest 
rate would provide less Federal tax de- 
ductions and so to this extent improve 
Federal revenue. 

This bill deals with an exemption 
from income tax which exists under 
present law. It is designed to stimulate 
the purchase of State and local govern- 
ment bonds by investment companies by 
removing a discouragement to such in- 
vestment. These companies do not dis- 
tribute the interest from these bonds be- 
cause such interest loses its tax exemp- 
tion when distributed. This bill extends 
the Eisenhower pass-through or conduit 
principle to all investment companies 
and preserves the exempt status of the 
interest when received by the beneficial 
owners, that is, the shareholders whose 
funds are invested in the bonds. 

This bill will substantially extend the 
potential market for these bonds by 
making them attractive to all invest- 
ment companies. We know that these 
companies hold a sizable volume of as- 
sets and are growing steadily. As al- 
ways when a new avenue of investment 
is opened, it is difficult to forecast how 
rapidly investors will avail themselves of 
the privileges extended. 
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THE POTENTIALITIES FOR THE MUNICIPAL BOND 
MARKET 

The bill extends the conduit principle 
to all investment companies which meet 
the income test of regulated investment 
companies prescribed in section 851 (b) 
of the 1954 Code: all corporations de- 
riving at least 90 percent of gross income 
from dividends, interest, and gains from 
the sale of securities, if less than 30 per- 
cent is from the sale of securities held 
for less than 3 months. 

The bill applies both to the regulated 
and to the unregulated investment com- 
panies. Section 851 (a) (1) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code includes as a regu- 
lated investment company any domestic 
corporation—other than a personal 
holding company—which is registered 
under the Investment Company Act of 
1940 as a management company or as a 
unit-investment trust. The Investment 
Company Act of 1940, in section 3 (c) 
(1), excludes as a covered investment 
company a corporation the outstanding 
securities of which—other than short- 
term paper—are beneficially owned by 
not more than 100 persons and which 
does not make a public offering of its 
securities. An unregulated investment 
company, for our purposes, therefore, 
may be roughly described as any invest- 
ment company held by 100 or fewer 
stockholders which has not publicly of- 
fered its securities. 

REGULATED INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


Regulated investment companies con- 
sist of the closed-end variety which on 
March 31, 1957, had assets valued at 
$1,335,572,000 and the open-end com- 
panies—mutuals—with assets of $9,105,- 
048,000. The portfolios of these com- 
panies predominate in common stock. 
In the case of the mutuals, 7.6 percent 
of their assets, or $691,983,000, are rep- 
resented by corporate bonds. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the extent to which 
these regulated investment companies 
would invest in State and local bonds. It 
is reasonable, however, to predict that 
in making new commitments the possi- 
bilities in the municipal market would 
be carefully surveyed. The bill certainly 
furnishes them with a very real and at- 
tractive incentive to purchase munici- 
pal bonds and pass the interest on to 
their stockholders in its tax-free status. 
Furthermore, the enactment of this bill 
would probably cause them to grow more 
rapidly. 

UNREGULATED INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


This group is made up of companies 
which are more closely held and, there- 
fore, statistics in regard to them are not 
available. Two categories are included 
in this group. The first embraces in- 
vestment companies which derive more 
than 20 percent of their gross income 
from the operation of a business, from 
rentals of real estate, from investments 
in oil and gas, and so forth. Thus, by 
so arranging the nature of a part of their 
income, these companies avoid the clas- 
Sification of personal holding company 
and are not required to distribute in- 
come. Although it is impossible to esti- 
mate either the number or size of these 
companies, it is reasonable to assume 
that they hold a sizable volume of assets 
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for it is common knowledge that, where 
possible, investment companies strive to 
avoid the tax penalties placed upon per- 
sonal holding companies. 

The other category, which also con- 
stitutes a potentially substantial source 
for State and local governments and 
which this bill also seeks to interest in 
such investments, is the personal holding 
company. This company pays the same 
corporate tax as any other business cor- 
poration, namely 52 percent, and then it 
is required to distribute its personal 
holding company income, as defined in 
the code, to its stockholders where it is 
again promptly taxed. If the income is 
not so distributed, the company is re- 
quired to pay an additional surtax of 75 
percent on the first $2,000 and 85 per- 
cent on the balance. At the present time 
this type of unregulated investment com- 
pany may receive interest on municipal 
bonds tax free and need not distribute 
it; in fact, it does not distribute such 
interest for the simple reason that in the 
hands of its stockholders it is fully taxed 
as an ordinary dividend. 

In the last published report of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue on 
personal holding companies, which was 
for the taxable year 1952, it was indi- 
cated that returns were filed by 4,956 
companies. The total chapter 1 net in- 
come—as defined in the 1939 code—re- 
ported by these companies aggregated 
$279,125,000. If we assumed a return of 
3 percent it would mean that these com- 
panies held assets having a market value 
of approximately $9 billion. Several of 
these companies have indicated that 
they would be greatly attracted to the 
municipal bond market if the tax-free 
interest did not change its status in 
passing through. 

THE EFFECT UPON THE FEDERAL REVENUE 


The growing population and expand- 
ing volume of business are forcing State 
and local governments to increase their 
capital improvement programs. Pro- 
jections have been made which show 
that construction expenditures—exclu- 
sive of land and equipment—of State 
and local governments which amounted 
to $10.7 billion in 1956 will rise pro- 
gressively in each year until they reach 
$25.2 billion in 1967, and that the new 
bond offerings of State and local gov- 
ernments will climb from the $5.4 bil- 
lion in 1956 to $15.5 billion in 1967. 

These bonds will be issued whether 
this bill is enacted or not. The inter- 
est on these bonds will be tax-free and 
will pro tanto reduce the Federal rev- 
enue to the extent that the bonds are 
purchased by taxable persons whether 
this bill is passed or not. 

It is impossible, therefore, to predict 
the loss in Federal revenue: 

First. It is reasonable to assume that 
nonregulated investment companies do 
not presently distribute the interest they 
receive on tax-exempt bonds because 
there is no penalty on the accumulation 
thereof and the distribution of the in- 
terest is fully taxable to the stockholders, 
This bill will place the interest in the 
hands of the stockholders and make it 
available to them for taxable use and the 
interest will no longer be immobilized 
in the hands of the investment company, 
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Second. To the extent that the mu- 
nicipal bonds replace other investments 
in the portfolios of the investment com- 
panies there will, of course, be a loss of 
Federal revenue. All the bill does is to 
encourage investments in municipal 
bonds by investment companies. The 
bonds which these companies are en- 
couraged to buy under this bill would 
produce the same loss in Federal reve- 
nue if purchased by other taxable per- 
sons and to that extent there will be a 
complete canceling out of the loss in 
Federal revenue. 

Third. When considering a loss in 
Federal revenue, consideration must also 
be given to the concomitant additional 
cost to the State and local governments 
in borrowing funds. If the increased 
Federal revenue is offset by additional 
cost to the local governments there is 
not a complete loss in Federal revenue 
for the same taxpayers who pay income 
taxes are called upon as local taxpayers 
to bear the additional cost of borrowing 
on the local level and such additional 
local taxes reduce the Federal revenue 
when taken as deductions, 

Fourth. The realistic evaluation of the 
effect upon the Federal Treasury must 
seriously weigh the probability that en- 
couragement for broadening the market 
for State and local bonds will relieve the 
Federal Government from the inevitable 
increases in grants and direct loans to 
State and local governments. 

In conclusion, certain facts are clear. 
This bill will broaden the market for 
State and local bonds. Such help is 
sorely needed by the issuers of these 
bonds, and with the rapidly increasing 
volumes of new bonds the need will 
grow greater as time passes. To the ex- 
tent that the market is broadened, the 
advantage shifts to the municipal is- 
suers. A narrow market favors the in- 
vestor. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S NATURAL 
RESOURCE POLICIES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Idaho {Mrs. Prost] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include an editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, the incon- 
sistencies of the administration’s natural 
resource policies are skillfully analyzed 
in a St. Louis Post Dispatch editorial 
of July 7 which I ask unanimous consent 
to include in the RECORD. 

Some Americans may be surprised to 
learn that while we are too poor to de- 
velop Hells Canyon we have millions of 
dollars to help finance power, flood con- 
trol, and reclamation projects for other 
countries all over the world. 

The editorial also asks some provoca- 
tive questions on why the administration 
has given its blessings to the upper Colo- 
rado River and Fryingpan-Arkansas 
projects, while at the same time it vio- 
lently opposes Hells Canyon. 
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It is well worth reading: 
‘Too Poor 

India has completed its 3-mile-long, $210 
million dam on the Mahandi River for power 
production, irrigation, and flood control. 

Mexico has dedicated the Presidente Ale- 
man Dam on the Rio Tonto in the $15 mil- 
lion first phase of a $250 million project for 
development of the Papaloapan Valley. 

Canada has adopted a plan for nine power 
dams on the upper Columbia River, the 
largest alone, Mica Creek, to cost $400 
million, 

Thailand is preparing the $100 million 
Ping River Dam in its northwest for power, 
irrigation, flood control, and navigation. 

Australia has opened the $54 million 
Eildon Reservoir for irrigation in the foot- 
hills of the Australian Alps. 

The Central African Federation has de- 
cided to undertake a $240 million hydro- 
power project on the Zambesi River at 
Kariba Gorge. 

Turkey is constructing the $36 million 
Seyhan River Valley project for power, flood 
control, and irrigation. 

Little TVA’s are in progress in El Salvador, 
Afghanistan, Iran, and Haiti. 

Meanwhile, the United States, almost 
alone among the industrialized or would-be- 
industrialized countries of the world, is 
dragging its feet in the development of 
natural resources and particularly of electric 
power. 

The richest country in the world, able to 
help finance power projects for other coun- 
tries, professes itself too poor to develop its 
own resources at Hells Canyon, on the Snake 
River in the Pacific Northwest, finest re- 
maining undeveloped power site in the Na- 
tion. 

The surrender of national resources by the 
National Government has been a recurring 
phenomenon during the 4½ years of the 
Eisenhower administration. 

It began with surrender of national sover- 
eignty over the oil-rich offshore lands to the 
States. It continues with default after de- 
fault of opportunity to put the Nation’s 
waterways to the service of its people. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway was a happy ex- 
ception. Other notable exceptions have 
been the upper Colorado River development 
project and the Fryingpan-Arkansas diver- 
sion. The upper Colorado project affects 
Colorado, Arizona, Utah, and New Mexico. 
After defaulting on Hells Canyon as too 
costly to build, the administration gave its 
blessing to the upper Colorado project, esti- 
mated to cost more than a billion dollars— 
1 of the 4 dams, Glen Canyon, is itself in the 
cost category of Hells Canyon. The Frying- 
pan-Arkansas diversion, which is entirely in 
Colorado, has also been ardently espoused. 

Not only has the adminstration shown a 
marked duality in its attitude toward spend- 
ing money for river control, it has shown an 
even more marked double standard in its 
ideas concerning how to go about river-valley 
development. 

In the Tennessee Valley the administra- 
tion attempted with unprecedented force to 
break up the unified development of the 
TVA power system by intruding upon it 
high-priced privately produced power from 
the Dixon-Yates syndicate. 

In the Columbia River Valley the admin- 
istration is disrupting unified development 
by permitting Idaho Power to develop a 
small amount of fancy-priced electric power 
only at a site badly needed for maximum 
power development and maximum flood 
control. 

In the Central Valley of California the 
administration is moving to destroy the 
unity of the development by intruding pri- 
vate power operations on the Trinity River 
part of the project. 
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Yet in signing the Upper Colorado bill 
President Eisenhower said: 

“This bill represents what I believe in— 
treating a whole valley as a unit, as a whole 
thing. It goes from top to bottom. It rec- 
ognizes one thing that is also true—that 
water is getting to be our most valuable 
resource.” 

In these words the President expressed 
precisely the philosophy of those who want 
Hells Canyon Dam built, who want TVA 
to keep control of its present and growing 
power system, who want California’s Central 
Valley to be developed without strategic 
enclaves of hostile private management. And 
he is fighting them tooth and nail. 

Why is a prudent investment in the Upper 
Colorado region an unjustified expense in 
their region? 

Why is unified development so necessary 
elsewhere—but not for their parts of the 
country? 

Why, if water has become the most val- 
uable resource, is so much of it being will- 
fully wasted where they live? 

The answer to every one of these ques- 
tions points straight to a vote, in the House 
after the victory in the Senate, for a com- 
prehensive public dam at Hells Canyon. 


BEACH EROSION ON THE NEW 
JERSEY COAST 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. AucHINCLoss] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
beach erosion of the coast of New Jersey, 
which is about 280 miles in length, is a 
matter of the greatest importance to the 
State and, I venture to say, to the Nation 
asa whole. I have given many years of 
study to it and experts from different 
parts of the country, together with the 
Army engineers, have spent a great deal 
of time and thought in surveying and 
investigating the phenomena which are 
found along this coast. Conditions are 
unlike those which are present in other 
localities. Fifty years ago the coastline 
of New Jersey presented an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect than it does today, and its 
deterioration has developed a problem 
not only to the residents of the State but 
to the many citizens throughout the 
country who journey to New Jersey to 
enjoy the surf bathing and their vacation 
time at the seashore. The largest busi- 
ness in New Jersey is its recreation busi- 
ness. 

The New Jersey coastline is bounded 
on the north by the entrance to New 
York Harbor and on the south by the 
entrance to Delaware Bay, and Barnegat 
Inlet is located about equidistant between 
these two points. One of the interesting 
features which must be remembered by 
all who study this problem in New Jersey 
is that at this center point the current 
in the ocean is divided, part of which 
flows in a northerly direction toward 
New York Harbor and part in a southerly 
direction toward Delaware Bay. This is 
probably caused by the tidal action of the 
waters which rush in and out of New 
York Harbor and Delaware Bay. When 
the tides flow into New York Bay water 
is sucked up the coast to the north to- 
ward the entrance to New York Harbor, 
and in the opposite direction when the 
tides flow in and out of Delaware Bay. 
This steady current along the coast robs 
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the beaches of sand and as a result Sandy 
Hook to the north has been built up tre- 
mendously, while the same phenomenon 
is in evidence at the entrance to Dela- 
ware Bay at the southerly end of Cape 
May County. 

Together with the power of these cur- 
rents as well as action by the wind and 
waves, aided and abetted by occasional 
hurricanes, the coastline has been 
severely battered and it has been neces- 
sary to build jetties, groins, and seawalls 
for the protection of those living on the 
land. In some areas beaches have dis- 
appeared altogether, in others they are 
disappearing, while in a few localities, 
they have been improved due to the 
natural curve of the shoreline. 

About 3 years ago the Army engineers 
together with representatives of the 
State made a survey of the northerly sec- 
tion of the New Jersey coast from Sandy 
Hook to Barnegat Inlet, and a most com- 
plete and exhaustive report was the re- 
sult. A similar survey has just been 
completed of the southerly half of the 
shoreline but the engineers have not 
yet filed their report. Largely based on 
the report of the northerly section, work 
has been done for the protection and re- 
habilitation of the shoreline and a 
considerable sum of money has already 
been expended not only by the State 
but by the counties and municipalities 
situated along the shore. It is hoped 
that in the not too distant future the 
Federal report may be implemented and 
aid secured from the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

In the meantime, however, people have 
become more and more aware of the 
seriousness of this situation and a great 
service has recently been done along 
these lines by thoughtful and factual 
articles published recently in the Long 
Branch Daily Record, written by Mr. 
Alan Littell. The residents of Long 
Branch in Monmouth County, N. J., 
are particularly concerned about this 
erosion problem because the coast- 
line there has suffered seriously, causing 
severe damage to private as well as pub- 
lic property. The city of Long Branch 
is fighting this menace in a most intelli- 
gent manner and is spending consider- 
able sums of money, with the help of the 
State and the county, to protect the in- 
terests of its residents. Mr. Littell in 
his six articles has described this situa- 
tion in an exhaustive manner and I am 
grateful for the permission to have these 
articles printed as part of my remarks, 
Too much credit cannot be given to Mr. 
Herman Obermayer, publisher and edi- 
tor of the Long Branch Daily Record, 
and his associates, Mr. Louis H. Farb, 
general manager, and Mr. R. Barry 
Kamm, city editor, for their cooperation 
in this matter. These articles have 
roused a great deal of interest and have 
given the facts to the people so they may 
understand the problem. 

The question of beach erosion, of 
course, is not confined to the New Jersey 
coast alone but is of paramount interest 
to the people in many sections of our 
country, yet each area presents its own 
problem and must be treated separately. 
The erosion problems on the New Jersey 
coast, the Florida coast, and the coasts 
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of New York or Connecticut not only 
differ from each other but are entirely 
different from the problems of erosion 
on the Great Lakes where there are no 
currents or tides, but where the action 
of winds and waves is most destructive. 
It is being realized more and more that 
this problem is a menace to the country 
as a whole and deserves the cooperation 
and financial help of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Flood control and the erosion of pub- 
lic and private property along our in- 
land waterways have been recognized 
for some time as the responsibility of 
the Federal Government, and vast sums 
of money are appropriated and spent 
each year on such projects without any 
matching funds being provided by the 
States or localities where the damage 
occurs. The action of the winds and 
waves of the ocean causes similar floods 
and disasters to property, and the only 
difference from inland river flood con- 
trol is that on the coastline the water is 
salty. It is, therefore, a fair question to 
ask why the Federal Government should 
not be concerned with this menace to 
the same extent and on the same finan- 
cial basis as in other parts of the coun- 
try. Today the Federal Government 
pays all the cost of the prevention and 
correction of flood control in inland riv- 
ers, but the Federal Government pays 
only one-third of the cost—under cer- 
tain conditions—of similar destruction 
along the coast, while the State and po- 
litical subdivisions thereof are required 
to pay the balance of two-thirds of the 
cost. This does not make sense and I 
am planning to introduce legislation in 
the near future which would bring the 
Federal contribution up to 50 percent of 
the cost, thereby making the Federal 
policy more equitable. 

I hope my colleagues will read these 
articles from the Long Branch Daily 
Record. They present beach-erosion 
problems in a clear and forceful man- 
ner which are applicable in almost every 
instance, but especially to the critical 
situation in New Jersey. 

RECEDING SHORE Puts Economy on DEBIT SDE 

(Eprror’s Notr—This is the first of six 
articles being presented by the Long Branch 
Daily Record as a public service to acquaint 
the public with the problem of erosion 
plaguing Long Branch and other sections of 
the State. In the series we will place before 
the public the facts as our survey has re- 
vealed them, and try to draw a logical con- 
clusion for the solution to the problem.) 

(By Alan Littell) 

Last week a Broadway businessman, 
standing on the pavement outside his empty 
store, said: “We've got nothing here. This 
town is as much a resort as Hackensack.” 

This particular yiew from merchants row, 
while not being entirely accurate, lends color 
to an ever-increasing complaint—a deterio- 
rated beachfront, unexpanded resort busi- 
ness. 

Merchants here would welcome bigger and 
free spending crowds. The city would crow 


over new ratables. Residents could stand 
lower taxes. 


Thus when city officials think in terms of 
a resort-residential-industrial balance up- 
permiost in mind is the nourishment of the 
beachfront. 

‘That part of the city has lagged behind 
‘other development. The twin problems are 
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erosion and money. There always was ero- 
sion. But there once was plenty of money. 

Less than 80 years ago Long Branch's gilt- 
edged heyday was summed up in the short, 
stocky, ruddy complexioned person of one 
Phil Daly and the view from his magnificent 
gambling house. 

On summer afternoons when Daly stepped 
from the.smoky rooms of the Pennsylvania 
Club on Brighton and Ocean Avenues, he 
was greeted with a panorama that fairly 
reeked of money. 

To north and south, along the bluffs, pala- 
tial hotels and sprawling estate homes 
gleamed in the sun. 

Strollers, dressed rigidly for the after- 
noon promenade, formed a procession along 
Ocean Avenue. The daily caravan of gaily 
plumed horses and ornate gentry brought 
out lines of sightseers like children to a 
glittering parade, 

Inside Daly’s twin-domed gambling rooms 
Congressmen and railroad men, bankers and 
builders, added to a season’s take that saw 
between 5 anri 10 million dollars wagered on 
the gambler's tables and wheels. 

Daly could rightly muse: God's in His 
heaven: All’s right with the world.” 

But it was the beginning of the end. As 
one writer recently put it, Long Branch was 
being gold-domed to death. 

The town behind the bluff had two things 
to offer that taken together made it unique: 
Sea and sand. 

The beaches drew all classes like magnets. 
On any given weekend excursion crowds 
swarmed over the boardwalk. It has been 
estimated that as many as 2,000 persons 
watched the Sunday promenade on Ocean 
Avenue. 

When Monmouth Park opened in 1870 it 
made Long Branch the mecca of the sporty 
set. The smeil of money hung in the air. 
From the quiet, sleepy family resort of pre- 
Civil War days, the Branch took on the aura 
of a madcap Monte Carlo, 

John T. Cunningham wrote: “No resort by 
1885 matched Long Branch in glitter ve- 
neered over dangerous hollowness.” 

Around the turn of the century legislation 
was passed to cripple horse racing and out- 
law gambling. The resort crashed with a re- 
sounding thud. ‘The horseplayers, gamblers, 
professional sharpers, dandies, celebrities and 
hotelmen packed up and went elsewhere. 

What was left was an incongruous little 
town behind the bluff, the hoary segment 
who came back to the Branch year after year, 
mostly through habit; the sea, and a neg- 
lected oceanfront that had slowly begun to 
bow before the erosive force of the waves. 

As the town began to solidify into a year- 
round business and residential community, 
the area along the bluff declined. Hotels 
suck as Howland's Ocean, West End, Elberon, 
and Hollywood capitulated to economic ma- 
laise, fire, or the onslaught of winter storms. 
The great estates were broken up into smaller 
parcels. 

In the 1900's Long Branch mayors found it 
necessary to take up popular subscriptions 
to cope with storm damage. Winter seas 
often washed over Ocean Avenue. 

The town’s population swelled with newly 
arrived immigrants. Industry grew. Offi- 
cials continued to attack the ever-present 
erosion problem. The first jetty was erected 
at Sea View Avenue in 1915 in an abortive 
attempt to keep the sea from washing away 
the 6% mile beachfront. 

Four more jetties were thrown up during 
the 2 years following 1929 between Chelsea 
and South Bath Avenues. 

At present Long Branch boasts more than 
30 jetties along its shoreline. 

Publications on the city’s history declare 
Ocean Avenue was pushed inland by the 
sea three times since 1862. When the avenue 
was called the Bluff Drive in 1833 there was 
a half mile of land to the east of it. 
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Old residents remember land where the sea 
now encroaches. 

By 1862 the half mile of land east of the 
bluff had dwindled to 1,000 feet; then 400 feet 
less in 1883. 

The resort had developed to a point right 
on top of the beaches. Hotels stood where 
once there was a supply of sand. As sand 
disappeared, beaches shrank. The north- 
ward moving longshore current carried beach 
sand to Sandy Hook and New York’s ship 
channels. 

Along the central part of the shorefront, 
an old wooden bulkhead, put up early in 
the century, was all but obliterated by the 
1940's. In 1932 wild northeast seas carved 
80 foot chunks out of the bluff. 

Storms from the same compass point 
undercut and nearly toppled into the sea a 
number of Elberon homes. 

The 1944 hurricane coincided at Long 
Branch with the predicted time of high 
tide. It resulted in one of the highest tidal 
levels ever recorded in the area. Army engi- 
neers reported “several waves * * * reached 
a height of 15 feet over the top of the sea- 
wall at Sea Bright.” There was extensive 
damage in Long Branch. 

Erosion was of major proportions, accord- 
ing to the report, during the storm of No- 
vember 1950. Stretches of boardwalk were 
ripped out by the waves and two persons 
were killed by flying debris. 

The November storm 3 years later, with 
wave heights ranging to 40 feet, further com- 
pounded a badly deteriorating beachfront 
situation. 

In a walk today along the oceanfront, you 
find that by far the best beaches are the 
public, USO, and private strands between 
Atlantic Avenue and a point a third of a 
mile north of Joline. 

An atlas of Long Branch, published 1886 
in Philadelphia, shows a number of private 
estates on what is now the Atlantic Avenue 
beach. Where Ocean Avenue today turns 
sharply at Sea View before proceeding 
north, the road then ran arrow-straight to 
Atlantic. There were hundreds of feet of 
land to the east of it. 

Use of the beach at Joline Avenue was dis- 
continued a few years ago because of its 
seriously deteriorated condition. The high- 
water mark was behind the crib pilings sunk 
parallel to the ocean. The bluff here is steep 
and badly eroded. Only recently was the 
beach put back in operation. 

Looking north from the Lido Hotel at Sea 
View Avenue the view is unprepossessing. 
Black and twisted pilings have as much ef- 
fect as matchsticks against the surge of the 
sea. Some like an old dog's teeth, are worn 
down to smooth nubs. 

Cement foundations are cracked, showing 
rusted steel wire supports where the board- 
walk begins at Sea View. From Sea View 
Avenue to the jetty between Cooper and 
North Broadway, the winter tides come up to 
the boardwalk. The bluff is eroded to 10- 
foot depths in places behind the walk. 
Blocks of cement have fallen. Concrete 
beams behind the walk have broken off in 
the eroded bluf. 

Between South Broadway and Melrose Ter- 
race, custard stands, restaurants, bathing 
clubs, a penny arcade, bars, a cupola band- 
stand adorn both sides of Ocean Avenue. 
(In the same area, with an unblocked view 
of the sea, once stood the buildings and 
expensive lawns of the Mansion House and 
city-block-long Ocean and United States 
Hotels.) 

The boardwalk ends abruptly at Morris 
Avenue. Until recently concrete supports 
remained to the south, where the wooden 
walk was plucked away by a stormy sea. 

The bluff is steeper in the neighborhood 
of Morris Avenue. It rises in places to over 
20 feet above the sand. But erosion is as 
extensive as the bluf. The condition in 
spots extends 20 feet behind the walk, 
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The beaches along the central shore front 
hardly exceed 75 feet in width. The cur- 
rent has generally built up sand on the 
south side of jetties; the north side remains 
denuded. The jetties are being cut down 
in height inshore as work has progressed 
along the Brighton Avenue-Cottage Place 
seawall. Sand has spilled over these jetties 
onto their north sides, starting to build 
beaches. 

A mile-long bulkhead built in the early 
1940's contains most of Hberon. That sec- 
tion nearly washed into the sea during the 
severe storms of 1940. Good protection and 
sandy, moon-shaped beaches are provided by 
T-shaped jetties in the Garfield Terrace sec- 
tion of Elberon. 

At Brighton Avenue there is an eroded 
cliff where a hotel once stood. 

The private property on either side of 
Takanassee Lake; homes, beach clubs, and 
hotels; has moved inland since the time 
Pullman, Fahnestock, Biddle, and Brown 
built frame mansions to the water's edge. 
Very few of them still stand. 

When the word “resort” is mentioned to- 
day there are always those local residents 
who look back with horror on the shenani- 
gans of the gilded age. 

In any talk of resort development they find 
seeds of an incipient Coney Island. 

The long view is neither of these. But 
building a modern resort, with accruing 
benefits, takes knowledge, daring, and 
plenty of the “long green.“ 

And the first step is erosion control. 


Storms Carve Away BLUFF, BATTER Homes 


(This is the second of six articles dealing 
with the erosion and economic problems of 
Long Branch and vicinity.) 

(By Alan Littell) 

One day in spring of 1948 Long Branch 
residents witnessed (what was for them) a 
decidedly uncommon sight. 

Wallowing in the swells off the fishing pier 
was the Army engineers’ ship, Goethals, then 
the largest seagoing dredge in the world. 

She was here to take part in an experi- 
ment: renourishing sand-starved beaches 
with material dredged from New York's ship 
channels. 

Like a farmer planting wheat, the big ship 
laid down a 600-foot-wide, nearly mile long, 
windrow of sand in 30 feet of water. The 
experimenters hoped the sea would wash the 
sand ashore. 

The experiment failed. What happened to 
that sand is disputed today. But so is the 
largely experimental nature of erosion con- 
trol. 


There is general agreement that Long 
Branch plays dubious host to one of the 
most serious shorefront erosion problems 
w cae cea 

e. 

Storms can (and did) carve 30-foot slabs 
from the bluff. can (and did) pluck 
the boardwalk from its foundation like so 
much matchwood. They can (and did) top- 
ple homes into the sea. 

Ocean Avenue has been forced inland three 
times by the encroachment of ocean waves. 
Part of the once 4-lane road was eaten away 
by the sea. The beaches have narrowed. 
One until recently was not fit for public 
use. 

Saying this is a problem, not just a state 
of affairs, admits of a situation that skirts 
ready solution. And the answer to the brain 
twister is buried in the often-opposing views 
of erosion engineers from Sandy Hook to 
Cape May. 

Erosion, the central fact of the city’s shore- 
front situation, is the gradual wearing away 
of the land by sea action. The problem has 
the general facets: method of solution and 
money. 
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Engineers agree that a long-shore current 
exists parallel to our part of the coast. It 
flows from south to north. 

The current moves between the tidal zone 
and a point a few hundred feet offshore. 
Water contains sand the way milk holds 
cream. Shake a milk bottle (give the liquid 
motion or velocity) and the cream mixes 
evenly., Let the bottle stand (slowing and 
stopping the liquid's motion) and the cream 
settles out. 

In the case of cream it floats to the top. 
Sand drops to the bottom. 

“Held in suspension” is the term civil 
engineers and geologists give sand mixed 
with water. Moving water carries sand in 
suspension, the amount depending on how 
fast the water moves. The longshore cur- 
rent carries sand from our beaches northerly 
in suspension. 

To get sand out of suspension and back 
on the beach it is necessary to slow the 
water's speed. 

Jetties serve that purpose. They act as 
brakes. They force the sand out of suspen- 
sion. But they do not get all of it. A great 
amount always escapes. 

The beaches lose sand and they get sand 
back. Over a year’s time there is a net loss. 

This northward moving current or littoral 
drift is not the whole story of erosion. It is 
evident to anyone who has ever watched the 
surf that sand is moved by the combers 
breaking along the shore. 

Waves breaking on a beach pull sand rap- 
idly into the ocean. If the beach is too 
narrow for the waves to dissipate their 
energy, the uplands will be damaged. The 
erosion caused by the high, short waves of a 
storm is often sudden, dramatic. 

Ocean Avenue's disfigured bluff is a strik- 
ing example. 

Vice Adm. W. Mack Angus, United States 
Navy (retired), chairman of Princeton Uni- 
versity's civil engineering department and a 
New Jersey beach consultant, says that most 
sand pulled into the sea by a storm is 


brought back by good weather surf. 


However, every particle of sand displaced 
by surf is moved by the current along the 
beach. And this is where the net loss comes 
in. Storms and surf dig up sand. Current 
carries the material north. Jetties stop some 
of the movement. 

But still, according to Angus, New Jersey's 
beaches lose roughly a half million cubic 
yards of sand yearly. He maintains this is 
approximately the same amount dredged 
each 12-month period from New York's ship 
channels. 

Long Branch City Engineer O. W. Morris 
has said the beaches here are of insufficient 
width and depth to properly “wear out a 
storm.” Northeast storms invariably harm 
our shorefront. With beaches too narrow to 
contain storm water, winter seas, and hurri- 
cane weather can attack the bluf. 

Asbury Park’s engineer, William M. Birt- 
well, feels that his city’s relatively good 
beaches are inadequate. They are generally 
200 feet wide and 12 feet above the mean 
low-water mark at their highest point 

Birtwell considers 16- or 18-foot elevations 
minimum protection against the sea. 

These engineers view beaches from the 
standpoint of property protection and not 
only as a vacationer’s playground. They are 
of the opinion, however, that one will neces- 
sarily mean the other. 

Storm water striking a high, wide beach, 


But, as Angus argues, fair weather surf re- 
stores most of the sand. 

In the Long Branch area the prevailing 
summer west wind opposes the incoming 
surf and causes sand to deposit. North- 
A et ee 
that „ harm the 

Without optimum . seawalls have 
become necessary. Angus says they do not 
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give permanent protection. Sooner or later 
they become undermined and fail. The ques- 
tion is how soon? One year, ten, a lifetime? 
Or geological time measured in thousands of 
years or more? 

SEAWALLS CALLED INADEQUATE WITHOUT 

STRETCH OF BEACH 

(This is the third in a series of six articles 
dealing with the erosion and economic prob- 
lems facing Long Branch and other shore 
communities.) 

(By Alan Littell) 

One shore area borough engineer stood 
with this writer on the new seawall at Mon- 
mouth Beach. The sea rushed in and 
smashed in creamy froth at the base of the 
wall. There was no sand to hinder it. 

The engineer, who asked that his name be 
withheld, characterized the seawall as not 
adequate. He said most people are unaware 
that in the sea we deal with tremendous 
forces. (One geology book recites: “The 
vertical distance through which water can 
be flung against the shore would surprise 
anyone whose experience of coasts is limited 
to periods of calm weather. During a winter 
storm in 1952 in Great Britain, the bow half 
of a small steamship was thrown against a 
cliff and left there, wedged in a big crevice, 
148 feet above sea level.“) 

The engineer warned that the Monmouth 
Beach seawall, expensive to build, sturdy to 
the eye, could possibly get knocked down by 
the first hurricane. 

But if the seawall had not been built, 
there would be no road. And now an engi- 
neer says because there is no beach, the sea- 
wall will go all the faster. 

As funds were made available, seawalls 
were thrown up to protect uplands and jet- 
ties constructed to trap available sand. 

Over the years, however, a controversy 
raged along this coast as to the most effective 
type of jetty construction. 

Most jetties were bullt straight out Into 
the sea or slightly sloped to conform with 
general beach profiles. The jettles amassed 
sand on their south, or updrift sides, but not 
north. 

Claude W. Birdsall, Deal's borough engi- 
neer, years ago ploneered a type of jetty cut 
down in a step near shore. He found it al- 
lowed sand to spill over onto the other side. 
These cut-down structures made for a more 
uniform beach. 

When Frank D. Holmes was head of the 
Bureau of Navigation in 1948, he won over 
opposition to erect an experimental T-shaped 
jetty in Elberon. 

A pair of these boxed in the sea and built 
sand in a moon-shaped beach, following the 
jetty and bulkhead contour. 

As the amount of available sand dwindled 
through the years, engineers along the coast 
resorted to more radical designs. 

The jetty at Allenhurst was built to jut 
out from the land at a southerly slant. This 
construction, and another like it at Mon- 
mouth Beach, were dramatically effective on 
their south sides. 

They built beaches. But they had disas- 
trous effects on their north faces. 

As Adm. Mack Angus explained: the sea 
tended to swirl in whirlpool form on the 


north side, scouring the area. As a result, in 


nearly every instance of a south jetty, a seri- 
ous manmade erosion problem exists on the 
north side. 

In the absence of any unified plan the 
history of beach protection of the Jersey 
shore has been every town for itself. Sand 
coming from Manasquan and Shark River 
inlets was snared by Asbury Park's 300 foot 
long Eighth Avenue jetty. 

Theodore J. Langan, director of New Jer- 
sey’s division of planning and development, 
stated unequivocally at a recent beach ero- 
sion session that restoration of Asbury Park 
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and Belmar beaches have destroyed in a 
large measure beaches to the north. 

Engineers, while reluctant to point the 
finger at Asbury Park and other commu- 
nities, agree that Loch Arbour and Allen- 
hurst beaches were starved for sand. 

Allenhurst had a particularly acute situ- 
ation. Then the town constructed the south 
slanting jetty and Deal began feeling the 
pinch. 

The littoral current at Long Branch is as 
strong as ever, but the sand now measured 
in fistsfull. 

James K. Rankin, chief engineer of New 
Jersey's bureau of navigation, made the 
guarded comment that the city-State joint 
operation has been by people putting their 
best thought forward to meet what they 
thought to be the problem of the time. 

When the Goethals dropped 600,000 cubic 
yards of sand off Long Branch in 1948, engi- 
neers thought it would come ashore. Angus 
is of the opinion the sand might still be out 
there. 

Morris is convinced the sand benefitted 
Sea Bright, clearing Long Branch on the 
northward moving current. 

But not so the Army engineers. They do 
not know what happened to the sand. New 
Jersey’s Rankin says there is no evidence 
that towns north of Long Branch were 
helped. But he knows the sand did nothing 
for Long Branch. 

The one big thing the engineers agree on 
is the operation might have nourished the 
beachfront here had the sand been dropped 
in the surf: what they call white water. 

But the Goethals is a hopper dredge. It 
could not open its giant bottom doors to 
drop the sand if it come close inshore. So 
this brings another unsolved problem into 
the ranks of the overall complex of the 
erosion situation. 

After years of experimentation and con- 
struction, with millions of dollars shoveled 
into the shore, some of it to no avail, a com- 
prehensive plan for shore restoration and 
protection was formulated by the Corps of 
Army Engineers. 

In 1955 they made a beach-erosion control 
study along the coast from Sandy Hook to 
Barnegat Inlet. The study was made in 
cooperation with the New Jersey Department 
of Conservation and Economic Development. 

The plan that resulted from the study 
seems to coincide with some of Admiral 
Angus’ pronouncements. 

He declared at last month’s Asbury Park 
session of the American Shore and Beach 
Preservation Association, that there exists a 
hue and cry for protection from storm dam- 
age, whereas the real need is for means of 
dealing with the littoral drift problem and 
the maintenance of a beach of reasonably 
safe width.“ 

He said the people who most often raise 
the cry fail to understand the problem. 

He concluded that the best method of pro- 
tecting the upland of “a coastal resort and 
at the same time insuring the existence of a 
beach of sufficient width to attract vaca- 
tioners is * * * to provide and maintain a 
beach * * * of adequate width. 

“This necessitates,” he continued, “an 
Initial large beach filling operation at a loca- 
tion where * * * erosion has taken place 
and the subsequent artificial nourishment or 
feeding of the eroding beach * * * periodi- 
cally, or practically constantly.” 

And that is exactly what the Army plan 
proposes, It suggests the initial placement 
of about 14 million cubic yards of sand, con- 
struction of 23 new jetties, and the extension 
of 14 existing ones. 

It provides for the yearly placement of 
565,000 cubic yards of sand on feeder beaches 
to compensate for what is lost through 
normal annual erosion. 

The single greatest amount of this project 
would accrue to Long Branch. 

An engineer will point out that a project 
ot this magnitude is no good unless done 
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along the entire coast. It cannot be done 
piecemeal. As Rankin said, these engineer- 
ing segments overlap political boundaries. 

Engineers feel that if the plan were suc- 
cessfully carried out, the Jersey shore, in- 
cluding Long Branch, would be a sparkling 
stretch with fine beaches. 

But they are forced to ask three trenchant 
questions: Where is a source of sand; how 
do you transport it; who has the money? 


SAND AND MONEY PRINCIPAL QUESTIONS IN 
EROSION FIGHT 


(This is the fourth in a series of six articles 
dealing with the erosion and economic prob- 
lems facing Long Branch and other shore 
communities.) 


(By Alan Littell) 


Sand and money are the two big question 
marks in any discussion of erosion-control 
work along the Jersey shore. 

But of the two, the problem of an ade- 
quate source of sand is more readily given 
to some sort of solution. 

Money is something else again. No single 
person seems to know where the staggering 
amounts needed might come from. 

Of if one does, he is not stepping forward 
to tie his name to the political swan song 
of luxury and State income taxes. 

Erosion control engineers look to the New 
York ship channels as a primary source of 
sand fill. 

An enormous quantity of suitable mate- 
rial follows the long-shore current and drifts 
into Gedney and Ambrose Channels. 

Hopper dredges, engeged primarily in 
channel maintenance, suck up over half a 
million cubic yards of sand yearly. These 
vessels transport the sand 15 miles to sea. 
They drop it in a spot known as the mud 
hole.” 

A technique recently developed by the 
Philadelphia district of the Corps of Army 
Engineers applies here. District engineers 
rebuilt a former dredge into what is now 
called a sump rehandler. 

Dredges dump their sand into the vessel 
through delivery pipes or snorkles.“ The 
sump rehandler, in turn, is capable of pump- 
ing sand to the shore through a pipeline. 
It is reported to be an efficient operation. 

However, the Philadelphia sump rehan- 
dler’s propulsion machinery has been re- 
moved. She relies on tugboats for move- 
ment. 

Adm. W. Mack Angus, tall, white haired 
head of Princton University’s civil engineer- 
ing department, points out that “the prin- 
cipal obstacle to be overcome in applying 
the sump rehandler technique * * * is of 
course to provide a safe means of moor- 
ing * * * in the open sea off a beach, in 
such a way that hopper dredges equipped 
with snorkels may come alongside and pump 
their loads into her bins.” 

Angus is of the opinion that if the sump 
rehandler were self-propelled the problem 
would approach solution. In that case the 
ship could, in the event of stormy weather, 
break moorings and reach shelter under her 
own power. 

As the situation presently stands, getting 
under way with the aid of tugs in bad 
weather is a slow, cumbersome and often 
dangerous affair—not to mention costly. 

There are, in existence, methods and mach- 
ines for getting sand from the ocean floor. 
But Angus makes the trenchant statement: 
“There is no use dreaming of getting sand 
from the ocean floor if the material there 
consists of something else.” 

He advises that borings be made into the 
sea bottom off our New Jersey beaches to es- 
tablish if proper sand is available. If it is, 
then work out a scheme to get it on the 
beaches. If not, “let us consider the feasi- 
bility of hopper dredges working in the 
channels of a nearby port * * making it 
available.” 
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Relatively little is known about the sedi- 
ment makeup of the ocean bed adjacent to 
our beaches. James Rankin, the State Bu- 
reau of Navigation’s chief engineer, claims 
the Shrewsbury River is largely impractical 
as a fill source. He says bottom materials 
there run to mud, clay and sand. 

The engineers do know this: that there is 
clean sand in quantity in New York’s chan- 
nels. The problem is to get it onto Jersey 
beaches. 

The same engineers are uncertain as to 
what lies offshore. There have been test bor- 
ings made in the Belmar region. The results 
were not promising. However, the coast is 
long and the possibilities extensive. 

If sand lies offshore in quantity and suita- 
ble quality, engineers are quick to point out 
that there are ways of bringing it ashore. 

But no matter what is found and what is 
proposed, the one thing people interested in 
erosion control are dead certain of is that 
there is very little money available for shore 
projects. . 

Beach reclamation work involves enor- 
mous expenditures. To place the millions of 
cubic yards of sand along the Jersey coast- 
line would involve an initial layout of $28 
million. 

The sum to be expended between Sea 
Bright and Ocean Township would slightly 
exceed $20 million, 

The term “Federal aid” hangs on the 
tongues of babes today. The United States 
Government makes funds available for ship- 
building and crop rotation. There is also 
such a thing for erosion work. 

The aid as it applies to Long Branch 
and the rest of the Jersey coast is spelled out 
in the provisions of the recent Public Law 
826. 
Maj. Gen. Charles G. Holle, president of 
the Beach Erosion Board, screening agency 
for these funds, said in Asbury Park recently 
that “Federal aid will be provided only to- 
ward projects adopted by Congress after In- 
vestigation and study by the Beach Erosion 
Board.” 

The Sandy Hook-Barnegat Inlet study is 
such a project. Maximum Federal aid per- 
mitted is one-third the project cost. Federal 
contributions toward future maintenance 
are prohibited, however. 

Federal money is also forthcoming when a 
shore section is privately owned, but where 
public benefits would be secured. The op- 
posite is also true. But the amount of money 
depends on the percentage of private to 
public property. 

General Holle said that if the Sandy Hock- 
Barnegat study is undertaken in toto by the 
State, Federal aid in the amount of 23.6 per- 
cent of the first cost plus a similar contribu- 
tion toward periodic beach nourishment for 
10 years would accrue to the people of New 
Jersey. 

But the general is cognizant of the fact 
that “financing of beach erosion control 
oh is still primarily a local responsi- 

ility.” 

This signifies town, county, and State. 


Erosion Funps—How Ratio Is DETERMINED 


(This is the fifth in a series of six articles 
dealing with the erosion and economic prob- 
lems facing Long Branch and other shore 
communities.) 

(By Alan Littell) 

Between Sea Bright and Ocean Township 
23.3 percent of property fronting on the sea 
is publicly owned (compared with total 
frontage). 

If the sand-fill method of beach restora- 
tion were undertaken, the Federal Govern- 
ment's financial contribution hinges on the 
ratio of public to private property. 

In any case, the Government’s offering 
could not exceed one-third the project’s to- 
tal cost. 

Between Asbury Park and Manasquan 96.1 
Percent of shorefront property, according to 
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the Army engineers’ 1955 study, Is publicly 
owned. 

Indeed, that section would get more Fed- 
eral aid than the Long Branch area although 

expenditures for beach work between As- 
bury Park and Manasquan are estimated at 
four times less than Sea Bright-Ocean Town- 
ship. 

The work for the section between Sea 
Bright and Ocean Township involves placing 
an estimated 10 million cubic yards of sand. 
The total estimated cost is between twenty 
and twenty-one million dollars. 

The Government would contribute 20.1 
percent of this sum and of the $266,500 
needed annually for beach nourishment. 

On the basis of current practices, Mon- 
mouth County would chip in 10 percent and 
the State 50. It would fall to the munici- 
palities involved to raise between six and 
seven million dollars. 

Asbury Park-Manasquan would be one of 
the few coastal areas slated for a full one- 
third of initial costs from the Federal Treas- 
ury. This follows directly from that sec- 
tion’s high ratio of public to private shore- 
front property. 

At present, these Federal funds are avail- 
able with one proviso: that the beach fill 
method of reclamation is carried out. 

The Army engineers’ 1955 beach erosion 
control study estimated that benefits along 
the Jersey shore from the proposed plan 
would amount to over $244 million annually. 

Their figure is based on increased earning 
power, prevention of storm damage, de- 
creased maintenance costs and recreational 
benefits—an intangible. 

Public benefits slightly overshadow private. 

The report maintains the benefits would 
exceed the estimated annual costs (beach 
renourishment) by nearly a million dollars. 

The report concludes: “Erosion has seri- 
ously reduced the width of beaches in the 
study area and public and private property 
is subject to storm damage. 

“The most practicable plan for protection 
and improvement of the New Jersey coast 
from Sea Bright to Seaside Park consists of 
beach fills to restore a beach of 100-foot 
minimum width at elevation 10 feet above 
mean low water. 

“Maintenance of the stability of the re- 
stored shore would be accomplished by 
placement of sand on feeder beaches as re- 
quired. * * * Intangible benefits increase 
the economic justification. The public in- 
terest associated with protection of public 
property and recreational benefits to the 
general public warrants Federal assist- 
ance 2 . 2 

The Army Corps of Engineers has studied 
the situation and stated the Government 
position as to what is needed. Their rep- 
resentatives have indicated, through General 
Holle’s Beach Erosion Board, how much 
money can be expected. 

But they have not pointed to a source of 
sand. Local engineers have done that. 
Neither have Government sources suggested 
where local and State moneys would come 
from, 

No one seems to be able to turn that par- 
ticular trick. 

If the money were available, City Engineer 
O. W. Morris has warned that spending it 
does not assure success. Anything to do 
with beach erosion control entails risk. 

In this case it means $28 million worth 
of risk along 126 miles of finicky coast- 
line—with the United States Treasury well 
in the game for $6 or $7 million of their 
own hard-won funds, 

Morris pointed out it might be difficult to 
issue bonds on the local level. Who will 
certify that the work done will last for 10 or 
15 years? The engineer says sand fill spread 
scientifically in the surf can scatter with 
wind and sea if the wrong storm made up. 

The odds are in favor of success. But they 
are not absolute. 
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And before anything could be done, the 
municipalities involved would have to yield 
their autonomy, work together—and pay 
together. 

As to the State of New Jersey’s respon- 
sibility, it would be looked to for half the 
necessary funds. 

When Gov. Robert B. Meyner addressed the 
American Shore and Beach Preservation 
Association in Asbury Park a few weeks ago, 
he flatly stated New Jersey’s treasury does 
not have the money available. 

The Governor said he would like to see this 
local, State, and Federal project undertaken, 
but: “I must express doubt as to New Jer- 
sey's ability to participate because it would 
be difficult * * * for us to lay our hands on 
the funds required to match Federal grants.” 

He said the amount of money the State 
does make available each year to combat 
erosion is “only a drop in the bucket in rela- 
tion to the total need.” 

He assured the Long Branch Daily Record 
that none of the $10 million recently cut 
from the State budget would have been 
used in erosion work. 

Frank 8. Farley, State senator from At- 
lantic County, said at the same session the 
big difficulty, moneywise, is getting people 
inland to appreciate the shore problem. 

He maintained our landlocked neighbors 
know nothing about shore-erosion and care 
less. They use the beaches for recreation. 
But when it comes time to pay to preserve the 
coast, the inland counties disclaim respon- 
sibility. 

Meyner made mention of this self-same 
paradox when he said: “This is not solely 
the problem of the people who live along 
the shore. The beaches,” he emphasized, 
“are a basic resource of our entire popula- 
tion.” 

Other coastal States, including those bor- 
dering on the Great Lakes, have similar 
erosion difficulties. Some are coping with 
the problem successfully; some, like New 
Jersey, are not. 

Connecticut is a State that is moving ar- 
row-straight toward a goal. The State 
boasts 250 miles of coastline. 

In 1955 Connecticut’s Legislature set up 
machinery to carry out the Army engineers’ 
proposal for its area. The State lays out 
projects, makes agreements with local com- 
munities, lets contracts, collects from the 
Federal Government—in fact, as the sin- 
gle, unifying, controlling agency. 

Connecticut does not have a lot of money 
for this work. Granted, the State makes 
more funds available than New Jersey. But 
they go about their work systematically, so 
much a year, area by area. 

They work strictly within their compre- 
hensive engineering study. New York acts 
similarly. 

New York has a personal State Income tax. 
New Jersey does not. Some coastal cities 
in the Garden State, however, have luxury 
taxes on their books. 

Perhaps the finest beaches in New Jersey 
are located in Atlantic City. A 3-percent 
luxury tax is in force there. More than a 
million dollars yearly are pumped back into 
the city’s beaches. 

In view of this dearth of money, New Jer- 

sey’s budget has provided an annual dole 
of exactly a million dollars as its share of 
beach-erosion work scattered up and down 
the 126-mile-long coast. 
. This fund is matched with the same 
amount on the local level. It means that 
$2 million in erosion-control work is done 
in this State annually. 

Governor Meyner concedes it just is not 
enough. It means a continuation of stop- 
gap, piecemeal work. New Jersey ls the peren- 
nial boy holding his thumb in the dike. 

Many erosion engineers feel that the State 
needs a stronger dike. 

It is difficult to convince inland residents 
as to the urgency of the need. Thus, with- 
out funds, the State must compromise. 
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When we move on down the line, the local 
municipalities must yield. That $1 million 
of State money gets spread as thinly as hot, 
drawn butter. 

The sea nibbles at the coast. Long Branch, 
far down the line from Trenton, has com- 
promised for years. 

Crry or FUTURE Is Foreseen In MASTER 

OUTLINE 


(This is the last of six articles dealing with 
the economic and erosion problems facing 
Long Branch and other shore communities.) 

(By Alan Littell) 

Long Branch is situated in a remarkably 
endowed natural location. 

Very few so-called centers can boast ocean 
on one side, a river on the other for water 
sports, good fishing, forest land; a ranking 
race track nearby. 

But preservation of these blessings takes 
man-made help. Any resort's proximity to 
water means erosion. Here at Long Branch 
the problem is extensive. 

In 1953 the United States Corps of Army 
Engineers undertook the first erosion survey 
of the Jersey coast. 

The pilot section of the study, dealing with 
the area between Sandy Hook and Barnegat 
Inlet, was completed 2 years later. There are 
two other sectional surveys; from Barnegat to 
Cape May and Raritan-Sandy Hook Bays. 

Long Branch is included in the first study. 
According to its terms, if State, county, and 
city follow through on the Army engineers’ 
recommendations the Federal Government 
will foot part of the bill. 

The Army engineers advocate improving 
the shorefront by using sand fill. The cost 
between Sandy Hook and Seaside Park is es- 
timated at $28 million. 

The United States Treasury would pay 
$6 million or $7 million. 

Gov. Robert B. Meyner said in a recent 
speech the idea is a fine one. But the sad 
fact of the State's economic life is that there 
is no money available for the work. 

Also problematical is whether or not coast- 
al municipalities could float the necessary 
bond issues. As Long Branch's city engineer, 
O. W. Morris, said, the risks in beach fill 
projects are great. 

In a three-hundred-odd-million-dollar 
State budget, New Jersey compromises, spends 
$1 million per year for erosion control work. 
This sum is matched on local levels. 

The city of Long Branch has accepted all 
funds made available to it and matched them 
by floating bond issues. The city proceeded 
within this limited framework to set up 
projects designed to keep the sea from ham- 
mering away at the beach and bluff. 

Between 1940 and 1953 the State spent 
$2,600,326 to combat erosion in Long Branch, 
according to James K. Rankin, chief engineer 
of the Bureau of Navigation. 

In that 13-year period the city spent on 
the average $100,000 per year. Jetty work 
was done in Elberon, West End, and along 
the boardwalk. 

Since 1953 the accent has been on ses- 
wall construction. Storms of that year did 
extensive damage to the boardwalk and bluff. 

Slightly less than a mile of seawall has 
been built between Brighton Avenue and 
Just south of Cottage Place. The cost, 
$525,000. 

A fourth section of wall is in the process 
of being put up by Jesse A. Howland & Sons., 
Inc., of Sea Bright. This nearly 8200, 000 
660-foot strip of rock should extend to about 
South Bath Avenue. 

The contractors have lowered the jetties 
as the seawall work progressed. As has been 
previously mentioned, this allows sand to 
spill over from the south sides of jetties 
to the north, building more uniform, and 
perhaps larger, beaches. 

In all these projects, Long Branch has 
contributed 40 percent of the funds; the 
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county, 10 percent; and the State of New 
Jersey the lion's share of 50 percent. 

Long Branch still has another $100,000 of 
State funds as yet unused. Mayor Daniel J. 
Maher indicated a few weeks ago this money 
would eventually be matched and used for a 
fifth section of seawall. 

City officials recently applied to the State 
for $200,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1. Some of the money might be used 
to repair either or both the Atlantic Avenue 
and Joline Avenue jetties. More probably it 
will go toward seawall construction. 

Although a few persons, including Mayor 
Maher, are of the opinion that the jetties 
are not being cut down low enough, there 
is general agreement that the jetty and sea- 
wall work now being done will maintain the 
status quo. 

But without sand fill there are few, indeed, 
to say the beaches will build to a wide, sandy 
expanse. $ 

Maher admits the beaches “are not in the 
best of shape.” He charged recently the 
State was guilty of complacency in past 
actions. Maher agrees with erosion-control 
engineers that real progress is not made by 
working piecemeal. 

But, realistically, he says “this is what 
must be done.” 

Within this frame of reference, the mayor 
plans to continue with seawall construction 
and to lower jetties. But to Maher the 
beaches here are not the big problem. 

How to attract outside capital for resort- 
type construction fills that category, in his 
thinking. 

He says: “We must create a nice resort 
environment. That's where the future of 
this city lies. There aren’t 25 acres of land 
for industrial growth. And we don’t have 
the labor market if we had the land. 

“Residential areas are largely developed. 
This leaves the beachfront.” 

Maher, sees, as does Commissioner Paul 
Kiernan, director of parks and public prop- 
erty, a resort growth leaning heavily toward 
motels and efficiency apartments. 

And he thinks it will start along the 
Brighton Avenue-South Bath Avenue area. 
There exists seawall on one side (or projected 
to South Bath), the beginnings of a boule- 
vard on the other, cut between Brighton and 
Avery Avenues. 

“Why not capitalize on the beachfront,” 
is the mayor’s plaint. As resort capital 
comes in and one section becomes valuable, 
so will another.“ 

Maher recently boosted the glories of Long 
Branch in advertisements in New York 
newspapers. He showed this writer a thick 
file of responses from motel and hotel build- 
ers. They are interested. But they want 
more information. 

If Long Branch is to get the “nice resort 
environment” that Maher speaks of, the pres- 
ent Ocean Avenue must be destroyed. The 
mayor is cognizant of this. And he is per- 
suaded that traffic on Ocean Avenue is a 
serious deterrent to outside capital. 

Hotel-motel patrons like a clear, unob- 
structed view of the blue sea, without cars 
whizzing by. 

As long ago as 1941 Kiernan said that “the 
automobile does more to hurt us and our 
beachfront than anything else.” But the 
money-stifling effect of heavily traveled 
Ocean Avenue came under the gun more 
than 10 years before that. 

The boulevard campaign, as it was 
called, originated among private citizens in 
1928. The plan called for a 100-foot-wide 
street running between Ocean and Second 
Avenues; from Brighton Avenue in the south 
to North Long Branch. 

Although the proposal was defeated in the 
1931 general election, interest persisted over 
the years. 

Then a few years ago, a nationally recog- 
nized community planning firm was hired at 
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great expense to formulate a master plan for 
the city. One of the reports by Community 
Planning Associates, Inc., of Princeton, dwelt 
exclusively with the oceanfront. 

The firm’s recommendations were adopted 
by the city government in 1955, 

In Community Planning Associates’ anal- 
ysis, the ultimate development of the beach- 
front follows from the relocation of Ocean 
Avenue westward. Í 

“The success or failure of this entire ven- 
ture substantially hinges upon rapid and 
proper development of this artery,” the re- 
port emphasizes. 

The report pictures the thoroughfare as a 
four-lane, boulevard-type roadway with a 
center island. The firm is convinced such a 
road would improve access to and from the 
oceanfront area, “eliminate the harmful ef- 
fects of heavy traffic from the immediate 
beachfront. It would be capable of handling 
large volumes of traffic efficiently.” 

The report goes on to say the next step 
should be the removal of the boardwalk to a 
new location on the present Ocean Avenue. 
Community Planning Associates are of the 
opinion that the seawall should be extended 
through the central oceanfront area—to Sea 
View Avenue. 

According to the plan, restaurants, custard 
stands, gift shops, penny arcades, and so 
forth, on the central boardwalk would have to 
go. The firm suggests they be limited to 
specific areas on the west side of Ocean 
Avenue. 

There are also provisions for city-owned 
parking lots and bathhouse facilities. 

The plan just north of South Broadway 
calls for the development of a civic center 
(with municipal hall, police department, 
courts) and as hotels and/or motels develop 
in the area, the construction of a convention 
hall to far outstrip Asbury Park’s. 

The Princeton planners make it plain that 
the city should act promptly to acquire title 
to beachfront property. Indeed, the firm 
feels that without this action by the city, it 
is extremely doubtful that any substantial 
amounts of private capital could be attracted. 

In everything suggested, action as funds 
are available is implied or given voice to. 
There is not very much money available; nor 
is there expected to be in the immediate 
future. 

Mayor Maher disclosed that the city owns 
all the land along the site of the proposed 
boulevard up to the south side of North Bath 
Avenue. He said recently that the road 
might be cut that far by the end of the 
year. As for the center island, Maher said 
in a telephone conversation, There may be 
later consideration given it.” 

The city owns very little property on the 
west side of Ocean Avenue. But the mayor 
said it is a relatively simple matter to ac- 
quire title when the time comes. 

The section of land between Brighton and 
Avery Avenues is the only one with seawall 
on one side, boulevard on the other. 

Kiernan told the Long Branch Daily Rec- 
ord the recent sale of a plot between Brighton 
and West End Avenues is expected to bring to 
Long Branch a minimum $750,000 combined 
motel and efficiency apartment building. 

Consequently, Mayor Maher thinks this 
could start a trend in that immediate area. 

The master plan brochure for taxes shows 
an increasing burden on city taxpayers for 
the 10-year period following World War II. 
During that time municipal function costs 
increased 99 percent, the total tax levy 72 
percent; while net taxable valuation lagged 
behind, increasing only 22 percent. 

In 1955 the bathing beaches earned $25,573; 
in 1956, $23,403. The present budget antici- 
pates $20,000 in beach revenue this summer. 
Against expected income, anticipated ex- 
penses (beach-front maintenance, wages, 
other) of $73,000 stand out like blazing trees 
on a skyline, 
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The cost of running the beaches for the 
summer months, included in the higher fig- 
ure, is expected to be $19,200. 

The present situation is one of small beach 
revenue, relatively poor ratables along the 
shore, and where seawall construction ends, 
a gradually eroding coastline. 

The amount of seawall now in place is 
small. Most of the bluff is vulnerable to 
storm damage. 

Community planning insists that “devel- 
opment of * * * commercial activities in 
the area would add immeasurably to the tax 
base, as opposed to the present small room- 
ing houses and vacant land.” 

Long Branch Planning Board Chairman 
Thomas J. Mauro thoroughly believes in the 
aptness of the master plan. But so do most 
officials contacted. Mauro feels the city 
should act promptly and completely in the 
matter of the boulevard. “It will show that 
the city means business,” he says, “It will 
attract outside capital.” 

Thus the problem turns full circle. The 
shore is eroding and has certain drawbacks 
for hotel and motel builders. If the sand- 
fill operation is undertaken, State funds 
would be gleaned from inland counties, 
among other sources. 

A shore made attractive would bring in 
private capital which would fatten the city 
of Long Branch. This perhaps is one of the 
reasons it is difficult to convince inland resi- 
dents to support erosion work. 

On the other side of the coin is Long 
Branch’s eminently desirable location. 
of the boulevard has been built. Close a 
mile of seawall has been constructed (al- 
though there remains among engineers the 
controversy that had there been, or if there 
will be, adequate beaches, seawall construc- 
tion is possibly unnecessary). 

The city has opened the Joline Avenue 
Beach and pulled out the old boardwalk 
supports. 

But Long Branch is not alone in its shore 
problems. The shore of any resort section is 
also part of the coastline of its State, and of 
the United States, 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


BEACH EROSION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. £ 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to join the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. AUCHINCLOSS] 
for his very excellent presentation on 
the matter of beach erosion. A similar 
condition confronts the State of Maine 
where they have a very serious condition 
resulting from beach erosion. 


POSTAL PAY RAISE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. STAGGERS] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
plight of the postal worker cannot be 
overlooked any longer. As the cost of 
living edges upward each month, the 
postal worker’s cash balance, if there is 
any, goes downward. He has been 
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patient and hoped the cost of living 
would level off or the necessities of life 
would carry lower price tags, but his 
hope was for naught, and now he looks 
to this Congress for help. 

A fair and adequate pay raise for 
postal workers, and yes—for all civil- 
service employees—should be approved 
by this Congress without further delay. 
If we do not want to lose our efficient em- 
ployees to private enterprise and other 
fields of more fruitful endeavors, we 
must pay them what they are worth to 
the Government and society as a whole. 
It is foolish economy to train and teach 
aman or woman to fulfill the duties and 
administration of an office, and then lose 
him to a better paying emplover because 
he could not provide a decent living for 
himself and family. The postal worker 
is a respected and dependable member of 
his community and we want to make it 
possible that he maintains his standing 
and influence for good wherever he may 
be. 

I wholeheartedly support legislation 
for postal pay raise and urge all my col- 
leagues to do the same, The only way 
we can help this worthy group of valu- 
able servants of the people is to give 
them what they justly deserve and earn. 

The United States Government must 
have efficient and loyal workers. To 
keep them, we must pay them ade- 
quately. 

Let us return that smile to Uncle 
Sam's postal worker, let us bring his 
salary up to par. 

If this does not happen soon, the cost 
of living will warrant another pay raise 
before this one is granted. 

The cost of living is at an alltime 
high and is continuing to climb. 


FOREIGN AID 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MEADER] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to make some comments on foreign aid 
in connection with the measure now 
pending before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

My position on foreign aid has been 
clear since the beginning of my service 
in the House of Representatives. I have 
consistently supported the extension of 
foreign aid, but at the same time I have 
sought to reduce the amount of funds 
and have urged that private capital be 
employed for economic development in 
foreign countries in increasing amounts 
so that we may taper off the Govern- 
ment aid and eventually bring an end to 
it. 

Now, I wrote an article, Mr. Speaker, 
for the April issue of Reader’s Digest 
which appeared on the newsstands on 
the 24th of March this year. Subse- 
quent to the appearance of that article 
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and on April 19, 1957, Mr. John B. Hol- 
lister, the Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration, addressed a 
letter to Senator Prescott BusH and at- 
tached thereto a memorandum in which 
Mr. Hollister or his organization com- 
mented on specific examples of waste 
and extravagance which had been men- 
tioned in my Reader's Digest article 
which had appeared a few weeks before. 

July 15, 1957, Reader’s Digest sent a 
letter to the Members of Congress, with 
which was included a reprint of my 
article in the April issue, answering the 
Hollister memorandum of April 19, 1957, 
and containing an order blank for a de- 
tailed reply to the criticisms of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, 

I should also point out that in part VI 
of the hearings before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on the Mutual Security 
Act of 1957 there appears on page 1300 
and following, through page 1314, what 
is headed “Compilation of Comments by 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration on Remarks and Statements 
Made Against the Foreign Aid Program.” 
Now, in that list are included many of 
the examples of waste and extravagance 
referred to in my article in Reader's Di- 
gest, but in addition to those there are 
many other comments on statements 
which do not appear in that article. I 
do not know the source of these other 
statements because the compilation pre- 
pared by the ICA, although it makes di- 
rect quotations, does not identify the 
source of the material quoted. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in my re- 
marks under leave granted I shall in- 
clude the Reader’s Digest letter of July 
15, 1957, with the attachments, and in- 
clude the full text of the memorandum 
of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration of April 19,1957. I also in- 
clude the detailed reply to that memo- 
randum, which is referred to in the let- 
ter from Reader's Digest. 

THE READER'S DIGEST, 
WASHINGTON OFFICES, 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1957. 
The Honorable GEORGE MEADER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Meaver: In its April issue, the 
Reader's Digest published an article by Rep- 
resentative GEORGE MEADER, entitled “Our 
Foreign Aid Program—aA Bureaucratic Night- 
mare.” In the article, the author presents 
evidence of waste in foreign-aid operations 
and calls for a continuing investigation by a 
Congressional watchdog committee to com- 
bat such waste in the future. 

On April 10 the Director of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, Mr. John 
B. Hollister, told the Senate Special Com- 
mittee To Study the Foreign Aid Program 
that he was having this article “worked on” 
for a reply because it “is not completely 
fair.” Following up, he had the resulting 
memorandum—a statement of purported 
facts questioning the article’s accuracy— 
placed in the committee’s printed record 
with the observation that the article “pre- 
sents a distorted picture of the total pro- 
gram.” The ICA memorandum has also 
been sent to members of Congress, radio 
commentators, newspapers and the public 
generally, together with a form letter signed 
variously by Mr. Hollister and by his 
“Deputy Director for Congressional Rela- 
tions.” 

To keep the record straight, we want you 
to know that, before publishing Mr. 
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Mrabrn's article, The Reader's Digest, in 
keeping with its regular policy, checked all 
statements of fact in the article and found 
them accurate. 

Now, as a result of ICA's official memo- 
randum, this office has just completed a 
thorough recheck of the article in search 
of inadvertent errors or misstatements. On 
the basis of this extensive research, we have 
found the article to be correct as originally 
published, with all pertinent statements 
adequately based on public records. These 
records, in large part, are the ICA’s own. 

As the resulting research document covers 
all the questioned statements of fact in Mr. 
MeEapeEr's article, it is quite voluminous (14 
pages). We are, therefore, making it avail- 
able to any interested parties as a separate 
mailing piece from this letter. In order to 
help you judge the nature of its contents, I 
will cite one example from it here. This 
pertains to: 

JORDAN 

The Reader’s Digest article states: “Jor- 
dan, a poor, arid country with 1,500,000 
population, has an overwhelming problem: 
a half million Arab refugees from Palestine. 
Our major cure has been to construct 
throughways for the country’s fewer than 
9,000 automobiles.” 

ICA says this is incorrect, adding: “A total 
of 13 projects involving 72 miles of road 
were undertaken. The largest stretch is 
about 30 miles long. Most of these roads 
are only gravel.” 

ICA's own records show that road con- 
struction is by far the biggest ICA project 
in Jordan—with 87½ million spent for this 
to date. The House of Representatives 
Special Study Mission, which visited the 
area, complained that these roads are “of 
a type far too costly and elaborate for a 
country as undeveloped as Jordan“ (p. 24, 
Report of House Foreign Affairs Special 
Study Mission to the Middle East, South 
and Southeast Asia, and Pacific, March 14, 
1956). 

Another ICA document—the chapter on 
“Highway Development” in the June 1956 
Annual Report of the Technical Service for 
Economic Development, USOM-Jordan (p. 
46)—lists construction of 400 kilometers (248 
miles) of primary roads, plus 18 smaller 
projects totalling 120 kilometers (74 miles) 
being carried forward with United States 
Development Assistance funds. Here are 
some quotes from this official, illustrated 
ICA report: 

“American standards of sight distances, 
gradients and curvature which permit a safe 
driving speed of 80 kilometers per hour on 
any portion of the system have been adopted 
in the development of the primary highway 
system” (p. 47). 

“Two embankments of approximately 30- 
meter (98 feet) depth were necessary in the 
design of this (east-west) route and 20-meter 
(65 feet) are not uncommon. A similar 
condition exists in the development * * * 
of the north-south route. To perform this 
type of heavy road construction heavy road 
building machinery, valued at approximately 
$1,700,000 has been ordered” (p. 54). 

“Additional base course surfacing has 
been placed on the Amman-Na'ur section in 
readiness for an asphalt application surface 
treatment” (p. 55). 

That these are not to be the simple gravel 
roads that the ICA memorandum on Mr. 
Meaver’s article indicates is given further 
confirmation in another official report re- 
leased recently by the Senate: 

“In a dispatch from Amman printed in the 
New York Times of August 26, 1956, Sam 
Pope Brewster quoted some adverse opinions 
of American assistance operations in Jordan 
made to him by Hamad Farhan, Under Sec- 
retary in the Ministry of Economy. Mr. 
Farhan complained that United States funds 
were not being spent in Jordan to the best 
effect, specifically that road costs were four 
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times as much per mile as they normally 
were in Jordan. ** In reply to this criti- 
cism, the United States Information Service 
in Jordan issued a statement on September 8 
referring to recent ‘inaccurate and mislead- 
ing statements.’ It pointed out that ‘nor- 
mal equivalent’ roads in Jordan are 7 meters 
wide, 5 meters asphalted; while major point 
4 highways are 9 meters wide, 7 meters 
asphalted; further that the point 4 roads 
are being built to American standards, 
which require aerial surveying, engineering, 
and grading of a type not used in ‘normal 
equivalent’ Jordan roads. Even so, said the 
statement, the cost is approximately only 9 
percent higher per mile for the modern wide 
highway” (p. 20, Report on Lebanon, Jordan 
and Iraq, prepared at the request of the 
United States Senate’s Special Committee to 
Study the Foreign Aid Program, by Hamil- 
ton Fish Armstrong, editor, Foreign Affairs, 
February 1957). 

This record is made up from official re- 
ports of the USIS, Congressional on-the- 
scene investigations and, particularly, from 
the published reports of the ICA itself. 

If you are interested in having the com- 
plete research report giving similar docu- 
mented background for each of the ques- 
tioned statements, would you be kind 
enough to telephone me here (HObart 
2-1071), or fill in and mail me the enclosed 
card? I shall be glad to send you one or 
more copies. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES STEVENSON, 
Washington Editor. 


OUR ForEIGN-Aip PROGRAM—A BUREAUCRATIC 
3 NIGITMARE 


(By Georce Meaper, United States Repre- 
sentative from Michigan) 


(An experienced Congressional investigator, 
Representative GEORGE Mraprr, Republican, 
was chief counsel of the Senate War Investi- 
gating Committee combating frauds during 
World War II. He also conducted the Senate 
investigation that unearthed the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation scandals. Elected 
to Congress in 1950, he is a member of the 
House International Operations Subcom- 
mittee.) 

Most of us in Congress have consistently 
voted for foreign aid to strengthen the un- 
derdeveloped countries so they can resist 
Communist aggression. We will be asked 
within a few weeks to appropriate additional 
huge sums. Investigation shows, however, 
that the program we are being asked to sup- 
port has in the main degenerated into a bu- 
reaucratic nightmare, in which millions of 
dollars are wasted. Admittedly, some of the 
money spent has yielded good results. But 
too often we have forced projects upon coun- 
tries not ready for them, with the result that 
we build up, not friendship, but ill will and 
resentment. In other instances we have 
scattered our money abroad with such aban- 
don that it is hard to discern what, if any, 
results we have achieved. 

Only a few weeks ago we 13 Republicans 
and 17 Democrats who make up the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
unanimously approved a 59-page report de- 
tailing the loose, slipshod, and unbusiness- 
like spending of more than a quarter billion 
dollars in Iran with so little regard for basic 
requirements of prudent management * * * 
that it is now impossible with any accuracy 
to tell what became of the funds 

Yet this case is typical of hundreds uncov- 
ered throughout the world, not just by our 
committee but also by other investigators in- 


See “How Not To Handle Foreign Aid,” 
the Reader’s Digest, February 1957. Copies 
of H. Rept. 10 (dated January 28, 1957) are 
available on application to the Committee 
on Government Operations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 
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cluding those of the House, Senate, and Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. Here are some sam- 
ples that have been brought to my attention. 

In the name of foreign aid our Govern- 
ment has built a $128,000 cow barn in Leb- 
anon to demonstrate to average farmers liv- 
ing on $100 or less a year the equipment 
they should provide themselves with in order 
to get ahead. 

In Ethiopia we spend hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars a year to found an agricul- 
tural college, conduct experiments looking 
to better crops, and train veterinarians, all of 
which may be good. But at last report every- 
one was too busy to put to use 2,000 plows 
and a store of tractors rusting away since 
UNRRA days. 

And consider Afghanistan. The 12 million 
inhabitants live as they did a thousand years 
ago. Some are nomads, but most of them 
are simple farmers, Ninety-six percent can- 
not read or write nor can they cope with the 
complexities of mechanized civilization. 
There are virtually no roads; the usual trans- 
port is over trails by camelback and pack 
horse. The Afghans need to be introduced 
to the age of the wheel and axle, and to 
simple handtools, if they are to begin as- 
eending the economic ladder. Missionaries 
years ago learned that there is no other way 
up than step by slow step. Instead, we are 
trying to shortcut years of such essential 
development. 

To illustrate: The United States advanced 
$39,500,000 of loans to complete two dams in 
the most isolated part of Afghanistan. The 
idea was to produce industrial hydroelectric- 
ity and to pour out water to reclaim a mil- 
lion acres of desert land on which to resettle 
the nomads. Today, 2 to 5 years after com- 
pletion of these dams, there still is little 
power equipment installed and no electricity 
has been generated. The nomads have re- 
fused to settle down on the irrigated acres; 
the soil is so alkaline that some of it won't 
grow crops 2 years in succession. Neverthe- 
less, every year we give further large sums 
to maintain the irrigation canal with our 
own technicians, while others strive fever- 
ishly to solve the soil problem. 

The Afghans blame the United States, 
for haven't we led them on to expect great 
things? Therefore, from International Co- 
operation Administration headquarters in 
Washington, a demand goes out for proj- 
ects which will show immediate results and 
encourage the people. Courtney Kimler, an 
experienced engineer was sent to find some 
of these. 

“Help the Afghans to make better use 
of the good land they have.” he advised. 
“Show them how to make a $5 weaving 
rack so the rugmakers can bring their work 
inside during the winter months in which 
they now sit idle. Above all, show them 
how to build carts in their own villages, and 
how to grade a system of farm-to-market 
wagon roads such as the United States had 
at the turn of the century. This can be 
done for $10 million—and then Afghans can 
begin to get ahead, just as Americans did. 

No one would listen. Instead of starting 
with wheel and axle, ICA gave $14,500,000 
last year to start five airports and provide 
electronic equipment for a sixth which Rus- 
sia is constructing. 

“After all, this is the air age,” says an ICA 
man, We'll give the Afghans an airline 
and an agency like our Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration to regulate air traffic. Ameri- 
can technicians will have to stay there to 
run the show, of course; we'll have to teach 
the nation to read and write before it can 
begin to produce technicians to replace 
ours,” 

This isn't foreign aid as Congress con- 
ceived it, and it isn't doing the good that 
it should. This is bureaucracy bent on 
building a permanent empire. The ever- 
growing corps of technicians and experts 
which it would fasten onto a simple people 
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will be resented by the underdeveloped 
eountries as violently as the colonial over- 
lords whom they have fought for years to 
shake off. 

This is only one of the things wrong with 
foreign aid as it is administered. The pres- 
ent and previous administrations have de- 
pended on our professional foreign-aid plan- 
ners in ICA and the State Department for 
guidance. Unfortunately for United States 
taxpayers, too many of these men, holdovers 
from an earlier share-the-wealth political 
era, measure the success of their programs 
not so much in terms of accomplishment as 
in cash spent. 

India is an example. That country's best 
project is its community-development pro- 
gram. Started years ago by missionaries and 
later given impetus by the Ford Foundation, 
it sends small teams into the steaming mud 
villages to instruct the almost 300 million 
impoverished and ignorant rural people in 
reading and writing, sanitation and health 
care; to show them how to increase their 
crops; to start cottage industries; and to 
teach village leaders to carry on the process 
after the teams leave. 

A House Foreign Affairs subcommittee 
visited some of these villages recently. The 
inhabitants proudly showed what they had 
done, as a result of their training, to lift 
themselves: a road cut through the jungle 
to reach the outside world; a school built 
of concrete blocks; sanitary facilities; in- 
creased crops that meant the difference be- 
tween hunger and hope. In these simple 
things, and in the villagers’ rising spirit of 
pride and self-respect, was proof that men 
can and will help themselves when the goals 
are within their comprehension. 

Nevertheless, ICA spent little on these 
community-development projects last year. 
Congressmen had to prod out officials to get 
them to show these villages. 

The trouble is that our foreign-aid plan- 
ners are trying to spend $80 million a year 
on India. A United States mission of more 
than 400 works hard at the task. But it is 
difficult to get rid of this much cash on the 
principle of showlng people how to help 
themselves. So, the mission concentrates on 
buying things that have nothing to do with 
point 4. 

In 1954, after telling Congress that it in- 
tended to spend but $639,000 on all trans- 
portation and communications in the coun- 
try, the mission made India an outright gift 
of $20,500,000 worth of new railroad equip- 
ment alone. India didn’t need this as a gift; 
it could have borrowed any cash it needed 
for its railroads because its system, the fourth 
largest in the world, is one of the nation’s 
strongest assets. 

In June 1954, 2 weeks before their unex- 
pended balances for the fiscal year would 
expire if not obligated, our foreign-aid offi- 
cials in India decided to donate $1,539,000 
worth of prefabricated steel for 52 easy-to- 
erect grain silos and warehouses to demon- 
strate what United States storage tech- 
niques could accomplish. Last fall ICA offi- 
cials admitted that the bulk of the material 
was still sitting in Calcutta, untouched. 
Meanwhile, ICA approved a request from its 
office in India for an additional $4 million of 
United States taxpayers’ money for 600 more 
warehouses—in spite of the fact that in 2 
years the Indians hadn’t got around to put- 
ting up the buildings we had already sent. 

The fact is that India cannot assimilate 
aid as fast as we want to pass it out. Al- 
ready a backlog of $135 million has piled up 
from past appropriations. Nevertheless, offi- 
cials have proposed that we now increase our 
Indian assistance from $80 million to $100 
million a year. 

Every year, all but a minor portion of our 
Indian-aid funds is spent in ways having 
little to do with inspiring self-help. Last 
year alone at least $66,500,000 were allocated 
to buy items which included industrial steel 
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and iron; machinery, machine tools, and raw 
materials for manufacture. Nearly $4 mil- 
lion worth of motor vehicles was given away. 
Most of these gifts are not connected with 
any project or program but are just handed 
over to the Indian Government, which 
merges them into the state-owned enter- 
prises of its 5-year plan. Official proposals 
for the future merely look to enlarging such 
gifts by $20 million a year. 

G. Corson Ellis, vice president of the As- 
sociation of Consulting Management Engi- 
neers, took a team to India under an ICA 
contract to set up a management-develop- 
ment program that would help new indus- 
tries to operate more efficiently. He later 
told the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
that he was not permitted to serve private 
businesses—just Government undertakings; 
that he had to wait 7 months before the In- 
dian Government would let him have any 
people to train; that his job was impossible 
because of resistance to criticism and to the 
idea of a free economy. 

“We make a mistake preaching that what 
these countries need is capital,” he says. 
“Their principal need is trained men. We 
must teach, not simply act as experts. Un- 
less our program is predicated upon leaving 
something behind, we are going to be stuck 
there for 50 years.” 

These examples of waste of American per- 
sonnel and resources could be multiplied. 
In Greece, Marshall plan tractors rusted on 
the docks 2 years after arrival because the 
country couldn't absorb all the aid we in- 
sisted upon giving. Yet no lesson is learned 
from such waste. Recently, in Laos, a coun- 
try of 1½ million inhabitants, Congress- 
men saw a depot crammed with enough 
expensive drugs, hypodermic needles, and 
other medical supplies to care for much of 
of Southeast Asia. 

Expensive pieces of electrical equipment, 
including electronic microscopes, were pur- 
chased for the Philippines when no power or 
personnel to operate them was available. 
Distilled water was ordered from the United 
States to be shipped to Manila, despite the 
fact that stills to produce such water on the 
scene had already been supplied. 

Still, each year since 1948, the people who 
run foreign aid have come up with a con- 
veniently timed emergency which has called 
for enlarging the scope of our operations. 
In the current fiscal year $1,749,000,000 was 
appropriated for nonmilitary assistance—an 
increase of $68 million over 1956, even 
though ICA ended the year with a backlog 
of nearly two billions it had been unable 
to spend. 

By 1953 the foreign-aid bureaucracy had 
become so swollen and top-heavy that Con- 
gress ordered a 10 percent cut in its 7,000 
personnel. Yet today it has more employees 
than ever—more than 8,000. This bureau- 
cracy has become so powerful, so cocksure, 
that it has defied Congress and done what- 
ever it has wanted. 

Under the law, requests for aid are sup- 
posed to originate with the host country. 
The United States mission is then supposed 
to try to find American cash for the worthi- 
est point 4 proposals—if the benefiting na- 
tion will pay a substantial portion of the 
costs to show its interest, In practice, some 
of our missions start out with an allocation 
of funds, then try to prevail upon the host 
country to accept cash for projects drummed 
up by ICA. Sometimes the missions even 
find ways of getting around the stipulation 
that the host country put up earnest money. 
In one instance recently our committee 
found that a host country’s contribution 
included the country’s estimated loss of im- 
port duties on items which the United States 
gives to it. 

Everywhere we are bestowing the accouter- 
ments of advancement upon people while 
giving insufficient heed to fundamental 
needs. Jordan, a poor, arid country with 
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1,500,000 population, has an overwhelming 
problem: A half million Arab refugees from 
Palestine. Our major cure has been to con- 
struct throughways for the country’s fewer 
than 9,000 automobiles. 

In Thailand a 200-mile asphalt road was 
undertaken as a 1-year, 66% million dra- 
matic demonstration of United States effi- 
ciency in peaceful pursuits, but after 244 
years the estimated cost has skyrocketed to 
$18 million for just the first 100-mile stretch, 
with completion not due before 1958. Mean- 
time, ICA has expanded this demonstration 
into a series of Thai highway projects which 
by June will have cost us $45 million, and 
no end in sight. 

This project was tackled without sufficient 
advance planning. The American contrac- 
tors“ 150 employees have to be paid during 
the 6-month rainy season, when they can 
only sit. Congressional investigators have 
found that the boss of 1 team collects $27,- 
750 a year; that 14 other engineers get $17,- 
400 each; that machine operators make $700 
to $800 a month, plus 15 percent for being 
overseas, plus $300 a month living expenses, 
plus overtime. None pays an income tax. 
And now 75 additional high-priced men are 
being sent to Thailand to join those already 
there. Such aid cannot be justified even 
as a means of insuring international 
cooperation. 

Officials have admitted to our committee 
that some programs could well be taken over 
and paid for by the host countries—except 
that the latter don’t think they're worth 
their own cash and would drop them. 
Meanwhile, Burma, 4 years ago, rejected fur- 
ther wholesale gifts from the United States. 
A Congressional investigator was told in 
Burma: “By being so aggressively friendly 
and insistent that we accept your money and 
superior knowledge in working out our des- 
tinies, you Americans insult us without 
meaning to.” This reaction is spreading. 

Is it not time to call a halt to this sense- 
less, arrogant spending? Let’s stop measur- 
ing the success of our aid by the amount of 
cash we can give away. Let's concentrate 
instead on helping people to help them- 
selves with fundamental programs, mean- 
while encouraging them to accept develop- 
ment by private enterprise so that their 
economies may grow and they may eventu- 
ally stand alone instead of as dependents on 
an annual handout from the United States 
taxpayers. 

What is needed is a clearer statement of 
Congressional policy and a Congressional 
committee equipped with funds and author- 
ity to investigate and combat waste in for- 
eign-aid spending before, not after, the cash 
has gone down the drain. Such a Senate 
committee, of which I was chief counsel dur- 
ing the war, was able to save billions of dol- 
lars by keeping watch on the departments 
that spend our defense dollars. I know from 
experience that the same type of investiga- 
tion can cut down waste in foreign aid and 
begin saving additional billions for the tax- 
payer right now, 

Most Members of Congress know what I 
have set forth here. Most feel as I do. 
However, the bureaucracy has become 80 
powerful that Congress will not act without 
knowing it has the support of the public. 
Until public opinion becomes so aroused 
that the people begin to insist on action by 
their Senators and Congressmen, the waste 
will continue, with little hope for better 
results than have been achieved thus far, 
Reaper’s DIGEST, 

Pleasantville, N. Y.: 

I would like to have the Reader's Digest 
research document on Our Foreign-Aid Pro- 
gram—a Bureaucratic Nightmare. 

Number of copies desired.) 


Name — ——— 


Address 5 — 
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INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE oF THE DMRECTOR, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1957. 
Hon. Prescorr BUSH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Pres: There is enclosed a memo- 
randum in which we have attempted to an- 
swer the specific criticisms of the Interna- 
titonal Cooperation Administration and 
predecessor organizations which were con- 
tained in Congressman Meraper’s article in 
the April issue of the Reader's Digest en- 
titled “Our Foreign-Aid Program—A Bu- 
reaucratic Nightmare.” 

The instances which Mr. Meader cites cov- 
er a period of some 10 years and 11 different 
countries, and certain operations for which 
ICA has no responsibility. You will note 
that many of them occurred several years 


O. 

But these instances, important as they are, 
nevertheless are relatively small details in 
comparison to the total program. Since the 
entire article is concerned only with these 
instances, it necessarily presents a distorted 
picture of the total program. 

The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, which is charged with handling the 
mutual-security program, is first of all con- 
cerned with getting the maximum secu- 
rity results possible for the American tax- 
payer from expenditures for this program. 
The agency now maintains in all countries 
where it operates a careful system of au- 
diting and review. Nevertheless, ICA is the 
first to admit that in such a highly complex 
program, involving some 60 different nations 
overseas, thousands of employees, and hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, hindsight will 
always show that from time to time mistakes 
have been made. The agency, from the ex- 
perience of the past, is constantly taking 
further steps to eliminate errors and waste. 

We do not feel that the implications are 
justified that the mutual-secutity program 
on the whole is wasteful or inefficient, 

Yours very sincerely, 
JOHN B. HOLLISTER, 


COMMENTS BY THE INTERNATIONAL COOPERA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION ON REPRESENTATIVE 
GEORGE MEADER’s ARTICLE IN THE APRIL 
READER’'S DIGEST ENTITLED “OUR FOREIGN- 
Aw PROGRAM—A BUREAUCRATIO NIGHT- 
MARE” 

LEBANON 


Page 94. “In the name of foreign aid our 
Government has built a $128,000 cowbarn 
in Lebanon to demonstrate to average 
farmers living on $100 or less a year the 
equipment they should provide themselves 
with in order to get ahead.” 

Comment: This so-called cowbarn is part 
of an overall animal husbandry program for 
which the Lebanese Government requested 
United States assistance. The request was 
approved over 4 years ago. Funds were made 
available to the program in 1953, 1954, and 
1955. No allotments have been made to it 
by the United States in 1956 or 1957. 

ICA records show that the United States 
contributed $48,265 toward the construction 
of an experimental barn, sheds, yards, silo, 
ete. This is almost $80,000 less than the 
article states. The Lebanese Government 
itself spent 100,000 Lebanese pounds (about 
$30,000) in addition. 

Purebred Holstein bulls were imported to 
improve the strain of Lebanese cows in order 
to increase milk production and thereby en- 
able Lebanese dairymen to earn more than 
$100 a year. The crossings of purebred 
bulls with native cows has resulted in such 
& great increase in milk production that new 
pasteurizing and milking plants have been 
built in Lebanon which have helped to de- 
velop the economy and create employment. 
These plants were financed wholly by private 
capital. 
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ETHIOPIA 


Page 94: “But at last report everyone (in 
Ethiopia) was too busy to put to use 2,000 
plows and a store of tractors rusting away 
since UNRRA days.” 

Comment: Thousands of tons of agricul- 
tural equipment were left in Ethiopia by 
UNRRA (the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, which had no 
connection with ICA or its predecessor agen- 
cies) in the immediate post-World War II 
period, and before that by the Italians when 
the British drove them out in 1941. By the 
time the United States technical cooperation 
mission was established in 1952 this equip- 
ment was in such poor condition, through 
mismanagement, lack of repair, and insuf- 
ficient storage space, that it was unusable. 
‘Therefore, one of the earliest (and still con- 
tinuing) projects was to assign an ICA 
technician to the job of training and super- 
vising Ethiopians in rehabilitating it. Some 
of it now is in use in joint United States- 
Ethiopian projects, and the rehabilitation 
work is still continuing under American 
guidance. 

AFGHANISTAN 


Page 94: “Phe United States advanced 
$39,500,000 of loans to complete 2 dams 
in the most isolated part of Afghanistan. 
The idea was to produce industrial hydro- 
electricity and pour out water to reclaim a 
million acres of desert on which to resettle 
the nomads. Today, 2 to 5 years after com- 
pletion of these dams, there still is little 
power equipment installed and no electricity 
has been generated.” 

Comment: This a reference to the Hel- 
mand Valley development project, an under- 

of the Government of Afghanistan, 

and not of ICA or its predecessors. Some 
work on this land-reclamation project was 
done prior to World War II. Shortly after 
the end of the war, the Afghan Government 
resumed work and retained the American 
firm of Morrison-Knudson to 

carry it out, the Afghans paying the costs. 

The Export-Import Bank in 1950 made a 
Joan of $21 million to Afghanistan to con- 
tinue work on the project and in 1954 made 
& second loan of 618% million. As of today 
two large storage dams and related irrigation 
canals have been completed. The primary 
purpose of the dam was not to generate elec- 
trical energy immediately, but to provide 
land for resettlement. Unfortunately, the 
whole project was not adequately planned 
by the Afghan Government. However, so 
much had already been done that ICA has 
tried to help the Afghan Government realize 
as much as possible on its investment and 
has provided Afghanistan with technicians 
as advisers on the project. ICA also 
financed a survey by the Tudor Engineer- 
ing Co., of San Francisco, designed to assist 
the Afghans to complete the development 
as well as possible. 

Page 94: Courtney Kimler said, “Show 
them how to make a $5 weaving rack so the 
rugmakers can bring their work inside dur- 
ing the winter months in which they now sit 
idle. * * No one would listen.” (Presum- 
ably meaning ICA.) 

Comment: Mr. Kimler was sent to Afghani- 
stan in 1955 by ICA, and again in 1956 by 
ICA. His reports recommended that assist- 
ance be given to the rug-weaving industry 
and this proposal was adopted by ICA. One 
of the foremost authorities on rug weaving 
in the United States was sent to Afghanistan 
by ICA, and he has been working there on a 
Tug-weaving project for almost a year. 

Page 95: “Instead of starting with wheel 
and axle, ICA gave $14,500,000 last year to 
start five airports and provide electronic 
equipment for a sixth which Russia is con- 
8 


Comment: The United states belleves that 
i would be highly advantageous to the Free 
World to direct the trade and travel of 
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Afghanistan, long an object of Russian ex- 
pansion, southward instead of northward to 
Soviet Russia. Therefore, ICA is planning to 
assist in highway development between Af- 
ghanistan and Pakistan. The terrain makes 
railroad development of doubtful wisdom. 

The civil-aviation program was requested 
by the Government of Afghanistan. Under 
this program the United States will help 
Afghanistan expand its domestic airlines, 
supplies, build new airports and improve air- 
to-ground communications. As a result of 
the development with part of these funds of 
an international airport at Kandahar, Af- 
ghanistan’s second largest city, United States 
commercial planes will be able to link Af- 
ghanistan with the other countries of the 
Free World. 

INDIA 


Page 95: “ICA spent little on these com- 
munity-development projects last year.” 

Comment: Many present ICA technical 
cooperation projects are connected in one 
way or another with the community-devel- 
opment program in India. ICA has sup- 
ported the following activities in India in 
this field: Extension and home science ad- 
visers; the services of five land-grant col- 
leges to aid agricultural education and re- 
search institutions; projects in agricultural 
information; livestock improvement, irriga- 
tion, marketing, and dairy development; pes- 
ticides and equipment in support of the 
malaria-control program; pipe and other 
supplies to the national water supply and 
sanitation programs; health experts and 
demonstration equipment which will help 
train a quarter million doctors and a half 
million nurses; help in the deyelopment of 
home science departments in universities 
and aid in the reorientation and expansion 
of the secondary school system. 

Page 95: “A United States mission of 
more than 400 works hard” (in India). 

Comment: As of February 1957, there were 
160 Americans on ICA’s payroll in India and 
82 under contract in India, making a total 
of 242, In addition, there were 174 Indian 
nationals working for the mission. Mission 
employees are assigned to live and work in 
all parts of India, not just in the mission 
headquarters. 

Page 96: In 1954, after telling Congress 
that it intended to spend but $639,000 on all 
transportation and communications in the 
country, the mission made India an out- 
right gift of $20,500,000 worth of new rail- 
road equipment alone,” 

Comment: Congress had continuously rec- 
ognized the authority of ICA and its prede- 
cessor organizations to transfer funds from 
one program to another. The figures pre- 
sented to the Congress are the result of 
planning which has to be developed months 
ahead of time. Often when the time comes 
to put the program into effect, conditions in 
a country have changed materially, and the 
best results can be achieved by changing the 
program to meet the then existing condi- 
tions. 

In making the illustrative presentation to 
Co} in the summer of 1953, the Foreign 
Operations Administration (predecessor to 
ICA) listed $639,000 for transportation, 
communications, power for India. More 
than 6 months after this illustrative pro- 
gram had been presented, the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration approved an India rail- 
way program of $20.5 million. 

The reason for this change was that dur- 
ing the summer of 1953 food production in 
India and grain harvests far exceeded ex- 
pectations. As a result, the Indian Govern- 
ment urgently asked assistance be given to 
their railroad rehabilitation program so that 
this food and other materials could be prop- 
erly distributed through the nation. Funds 
were therefore transferred from proposed 
agricultural programs into the more pressing 
railway program. 
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Page 96: “Our foreign-aid officials in India 
decided to donate $1,539,000 worth of pre- 
fabricated steel for 52 easy-to-erect grain 
silos and warehouses.” “ICA approved a 
request from its office in India for an addi- 
tional $4 million of United States taxpayers’ 
money for 600 more warehouses—in spite of 
the fact that in 2 years the Indians hadn't 
got around to putting up the buildings we 
had already sent.” 

Comment: To avert the threat of repeated 
local famine conditions, the Government of 
India is in the process of establishing a grain 
reserve of some 2 million tons. This reserve 
requires a greatly expanded storage capacity. 

The 50 prefabricated buildings for flat stor- 
age of grain and 2 silos arrived in India in 
December 1955. In April 1956, at India's 
request, ICA agreed to supply an additional 
500 storage buildings at a cost of $4 million 
contingent, however, on the erection of the 
first 52 buildings by the Indian Government. 
Unfortunately, there were delays on the part 
of the Indian Government, so that early in 
1957 ICA reduced the number of buildings 
to be constructed under this program from 
500 to 100. In March 1957, not having re- 
ceived the previously requested assurances 
with respect to the construction of the 52 
buildings, the entire $4 million project was 
canceled by ICA. 

Page 96: “Nearly $4 million worth of motor 
vehicles was given away.” 

Comment: Motorized transport equipment 
has been one of the major United States 
contributions to India’s Community Develop- 
ment program which the article earlier de- 
scribes as India’s best project. The value 
of this equipment over the 5 years since the 
United States aid program began totals nearly 
$8 million and includes nearly 2,000 jeeps 
which are the only motorized transport 
equipment which can be used in many parts 
of India; 236 jeep station wagons; 30 health 
vans; 34 motor graders; 163 tractors, some 
of them fitted with bulldozers; 38 road tillers; 
and 350 trailers. 

Page 96: “G. Corson Ellis, vice president of 
the Association of Consulting Management 
Engineers, told the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee that he was not permitted to serve 
private businesses—just government under- 
takings; that he had to wait seven months 
before the Indian Government would let him 
have any people to train; that his job was 
impossible because of a resistance to criti- 
cism and to the idea of a free economy.” 

Comment: Mr. Ellis, a partner in the man- 
agement engineering firm of A. T. Kearney 
Co., of Chicago, went to India in 1955 un- 
der an ICA-financed contract between his 
firm and the Government of India to set up 
a management-development program. In 
1956, a little more than a year later, the 
contract between Ellis and the Indian Goy- 
ernment was mutually terminated. The 
principal reason why ICA originally spon- 
sored the contract was in an endeavor to 
bring about a more enlightened attitude on 
the part of the Indians toward private man- 
agement which would alleviate some of the 
problems of which Mr. Ellis complained. 
Other United States management engineer- 
ing firms are still carrying on management- 
development programs in India, and have 
been able to work effectively with Indian 
private industry. 

GREECE 

Page 97: “In Greece, Marshall plan tractors 
rusted on the docks 2 years after arrival be- 
cause the country couldn’t absorb all the 
aid we insisted upon giving.” 

Comment: The tractors referred to were 
sent to Greece by UNRRA in early 1946, and 
had no connection with ICA or its predeces- 
sor agencies. Because of the civil war in 
Greece and because a number of the tractors 
were unusable in that country without cer- 
tain modifications in their equipment, the 
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tractors were not used immediately. Even- 
tually, however, the tractors were converted 
and were absorbed by the Greek economy. 


LAOS 


Page 97: “Recently, in Laos, a country of 
1% million inhabitants, Congressmen saw 
a depot crammed with enough expensive 
drugs, hypodermic needles, and other medi- 
cal supplies to care for much of Southeast 
Asia.” 

Comment: ICA has supplied $83,000 worth 
of first-aid kits for the Laotian villages and 
$150,000 worth of pharmaceuticals for use in 
the malaria-eradication program. 

The Philippine-Laos Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has jointly sponsored a project 
called operation brotherhood which sup- 
plies medical items donated by pharma- 
ceutical houses. Dr. Thomas A. Dooley, a 
young ex-United States Navy doctor, is also 
operating a small private medical team in 
Laos and has enlisted the aid of many Amer- 
ican drug supply houses to help him carry 
out his mission. 

Private importers have also been allowed, 
by the Laos Government, to purchase 
pharmaceuticals through normal trade 
channels. 

THE PHILIPPINES 


Page 97: “Expensive pieces of electrical 
equipment, including electronic microscopes, 
were purchased for the Philippines when no 
power or personnel to operate them was 
available.” 

Comment: When arrrangements were made 
to send an electronic microscope to the Los 
Banos College of Agriculture—about 30 miles 
from Manila—verbal agreements had been 
made to get power from the Philippine Na- 
tional Power Co. Later it was deemed not 
economically feasible to put a powerline into 
the college. The college had been generating 
its own power from outmoded and obsoles- 
cent equipment. ICA suppplied some new 
generators. These supplied power not only 
for the new microscope, but also for the en- 
tire college. A Filipino operator for the elec- 
tronic microscope has been trained in the 
United States and is working for the Los 
Banos College. 

Page 97: “Distilled water was ordered from 
the United States to be shipped to Manila, 
despite the fact that stills to produce such 
water on the scene had already been sup- 
plied.” 

Comment: $250 worth of distilled water 
was sent to the Philippines in 1951 by the 
Mutual Security Agency (predecessor to FOA 
and ICA). This was specially prepared dis- 
tilled water to be used for intravenous in- 
jections. There was an inadequate supply 
of vials in the Philippines at the time—the 
vials of water from the United States cost 
10 cents each—and it would have cost ap- 
proximately the same to have sent empty 
vials and to have had the Philippines fill 
them, 

WASHINGTON 

Page 97: “In the current fiscal year $1,- 
749,000,000 was appropriated for nonmilitary 
assistance—an increase of $68 million over 
1956, even though ICA ended the year with 
a backlog of nearly 2 billion it had been 
unable to spend.” 

Comment: Because it operates on the basis 
of year-to-year appropriations, ICA must 
always have a pipeline of unexpended ob- 
ligations to pay for commodities and goods 
on order, and to finance previously approved 
projects and contracts. At the end of 1956 
fiscal year, ICA’s unexpended balance was 
$1,760,200,000, but of this amount 
$1,617,600,000 was unexpended obligations. 
The remainder included $97,200,000 in 
special Asian economic development funds 
which Congress authorized to be obligated 
over a 3-year period and a Congressional re- 
appropriation of $45,300,000 in Palestine 
refugee funds which remained unobligated 
at the end of the 1956 fiscal year. Under 
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law, ICA unobligated funds remaining at 
the end of a fiscal year in annual appro- 
priations accounts automatically revert to 
the Treasury unless specifically reappro- 
priated by Congress. 

Page 97: “By 1953 the foreign-aid bureauc- 
racy had become so swollen and top-heavy 
that Congress ordered a 10-percent cut in 
its 7,000 personnel. Yet today it has more 
employees than ever—more than 8,000.“ 

Comment: Total employment in ICA has 
risen from 7,556 on January 31, 1953, to 
8,616 as of January 31, 1957, but these fig- 
ures do not reflect the significant changes 
that have taken place in the nature of the 
program and the composition of its per- 
sonnel. The following figures are provided 
for comparative purposes: 


Jan. 31, | Jan. 31, 
1954 1057 
Americans: 
Administrative. 1.952 2. 101 
Frogram .--..- 2, 055 3. 088 
4.007 5, 189 
Foreign nationals: 
Administrative 1,121 1,197 
Program 883 2, 
2, 004 8, 427 
N eee 6,011 8, 616 


The number of employees paid from ad- 
ministrative funds has been substantially 
reduced, while those paid from program 
funds (technicians) have increased. This 
change is primarily because ICA is no longer 
concerned with the economic rehabilitation 
of the developed countries of Europe but has 
turned toward the less developed areas of 
the world. This has necessitated a change 
in the type of employee required by the pro- 
gram. Increasing emphasis has been given 
to the employment of qualified American 
technicians who can transmit American 
techniques and methods to the indigenous 
population of the underdeveloped countries, 


JORDAN 


Page 9: “Jordan, a poor, arid country 
with 1,500,000 population, has an overwhelm- 
ing problem: a half million Arab refugees 
from Palestine. Our major cure has been 
to construct throughways for the country's 
fewer than 9,000 automobiles.” 

Comment: The major cure for the Pales- 
tine refugee problem has never been road 
building but development of the Jordan 
River. To this end the President three 
years ago designated Eric Johnston as his 
special representative to try to get the four 
countries involyed—Israel, Jordan, Syria, and 
Lebanon—to agree to develop the river, to 
date without success. The United States has 
for the past several years contributed mil- 
lions of dollars to the U. N. to feed the 
Palestine refugees. The road problem is not 
part of a direct attempt to relieve the refugee 
problem, 

Jordan has only 225 miles of railroad, so 
it must also depend on highway transporta- 
tion. Following the establishment of the 
State of Israel, transportation which had 
formerly flowed east-west from Jordan to 
the Mediterranean was cut off and had to 
be diverted into a north-south movement. 
There was a need for connecting links with 
roads leading northward to Lebanon and 
Syria and southward to the port of Aquaba, 
and for roads connecting the four areas of 
Jordan continuing the bulk of the country's 
1½ million population, including the Arab 
refugees. A total of 18 projects involving 
72 miles of road were undertaken. The larg- 
est stretch is about 30 miles long. Most of 
these roads are only gravel. 


THAILAND 


Page 97: “In Thailand a 200-mile asphalt 
road was undertaken as a 1-year $644 million 
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dramatic demonstration of United States 
efficiency in peaceful pursuits, but after 214 
years the estimated cost has skyrocketed to 
$18 million for just the first 100-mile stretch, 
with completion not due before 1958. Mean- 
time, ICA has expanded this demonstration 
into a series of Thai highway projects which 
by June will have cost us $45 million and no 
end in sight.” 

Comment: The purpose of this road was 
not basically to provide a dramatic demon- 
stration but was instead one of the first ele- 
ments of the new defense support program 
undertaken in midfiscal year 1955 in re- 
sponse to increased Communist penetration 
of the neighboring countries of Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos. This highway is part 
of a program to increase the mobility of 
Thailand’s defense and internal security 
forces. 

At an early stage, a preliminary cost fig- 
ure of $644 million (plus a $1 million Thai 
contribution) was suggested, based on gen- 
erally unchecked Thai data. However, be- 
fore ICA undertook to contract for any of 
this work, an engineering survey was ar- 
ranged in order to secure more realistic cost 
figures. This resulted in an estimate of $22 
million for a 200-mile highway. Conse- 
quently, it was decided to build only the 
first, more critical, 100-mile segment, which 
costs about $18 million because it is all new 
construction through difficult terrain. The 
second 100-mile stretch was to have been 
only the rehabilitation of an existing high- 
way. 

A general highway improvement program 
was also undertaken to improve key seg- 
ments of the Thai highway system. This 
was not a mushrooming into a series of other 
projects with no end in sight, but consti- 
tuted instead a comprehensive plan for high- 
way improvement for primarily defense and 
internal-security reasons. Over a 3-year pe- 
riod the cost will be approximately $45 
million, 

Page 98: “The American contractors’ 150 
employees (working on the highway project) 
have to be paid during the 6-month rainy 
reason when they can only sit. The boss of 
1 team collects $27,750 a year; 14 other engi- 
neers get $17,400 each.” 

Comment: Engineering and construction 
operations in Thailand proceed throughout 
the rainy season with comparatively little 
lost time because much of the highway is be- 
ing built through a semiarid part of the 
country. 

ICA carefully screens all salary contracts 
to insure that they are equitable and neces- 
sary in order to secure competent highway 
engineers and construction personnel in the 
present highly competitive United States 
market for these critical specialists. Per- 
sonnel of substantial experience and compe- 
tence are needed for this difficult work. 


BURMA 


Page 98: “Meanwhile, Burma, 4 years ago, 
rejected further wholesale gifts from the 
United States.” 

Comment: In 1953, after nearly 3 years of 
technical cooperation with the United States, 
Burma, for political reasons not related to 
the United States aid program, requested 
that the program be phased out. This was 
done gradually over a period of months, and 
Burman contracted with some of the United 
States technicians to stay on and work in 
the employ of the Burma Government. 

However, we are again carrying on a pro- 
gram in Burma. The Burmese on March 21, 
1957, concluded 2 loan agreements with 
the United States totaling $42.3 million, $17.3 
million of which is in Burmese currency 
received from Burma for the purchase of 
United States surplus agricultural products, 
All these loan funds are to be used to further 
economic development in Burma, and are to 
be repaid with interest over a 40-year period. 
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RESEARCH REPORT ON OUR FoREIGN-Arp Pro- 
GRAM—A BUREAUCRATIC NIGHTMARE BY REP- 
RESENTATIVE GEORGE MEADER, OF MICHIGAN, 
FroM CHARLES STEVENSON, WASHINGTON 
EDITOR, READER’s DIGEST, 1300 CONNECTICUT 
AVENUE NW., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In line with its policy governing all im- 
portant original material that it intends to 
publish, the Reader’s Digest made a pre- 
publication check on the accuracy of all 
factual statements in this article. In it the 
author documents evidence of waste in for- 
eign-aid operations and calls for a continuing 
investigation by a Congressional watchdog 
committee to combat such waste in the 
future. 

This article was published in the April 
Reader’s Digest. On April 10, however, ICA 
Director, John B. Hollister put into the 
printed record of the Senate Special Commit- 
tee to Study the Foreign-Aid Program a 
statement that he was having the article 
worked on for a reply because it was not 
completely fair and presented a distorted 
picture. Since then he has included in the 
committee’s published records a statement of 
purported facts questioning the accuracy of 
the article. Copies of this 11-page official 
ICA memorandum have gone to Members of 
Congress, newspapers, radio commentators, 
and the public generally, accompanied by a 
form letter signed variously by Mr. Hollister 
and his Deputy Director for Congressional 
Relations. 

This office has conducted post-publication 
research to recheck every statement of fact 
in the article which ICA has questioned. 

This research shows that these factual 
statements are correct as published in the 
Reader’s Digest. 

The statements which ICA challenges are 
not only verified by official records, but are 
based in large part on ICA’s own documents. 


LEBANON 


Consider the first statement in ICA’s mem- 
orandum—that Mr. MEADER errs in stating: 

In the name of foreign aid our Govern- 
ment has built a $128,000 cow barn in Leb- 
anon to demonstrate to average farmers 
living on $100 or less a year the equipment 
they should provide themselves with in order 
to get ahead.” 

The printed testimony of the House 
mutual security appropriations hearings for 
1955 (p. 345) relates what happened when 
Members of Congress who had visited this 
model farm at Terbol, Lebanon, first asked 
about it: 

“We noticed that particular building which 
Was supposed to be a model,” said Repre- 
sentative H. Cart. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. 
“Evidently the idea was to show the Leb- 
anese farmers what could be done. It was 
all out of proportion to anything that the 
Lebanese farmers could do in the future. 
We thought it would have been much more 
practical to have had some down-to-earth 
experimental buildings that the Lebanese 
farmers could look over and get informa- 
tion on how to construct them. That par- 
ticular building included a milking parlor. 
1 might say that in my section of Minne- 
sota—one of the greatest dairying States— 
we have not had an opportunity to have such 
an institution constructed. To me it is 
simply a waste of funds. There was over 
$100,000 thrown away on this particular 
extravagance.” 

Representative Taper, chairman, inter- 
jected: The clerk tells me that the actual 
cost of this thing is $128,000.” 

To all this, Norman S. Paul, the agency's 
regional director, simply replied: We have 
not been happy with the progress of the 
program in Lebanon. I will have to check 
and find out why this particular project 
Was ever permitted.” 

There is no record of any report back by 
the agency. Instead, a United States Gen- 
eral Accounting Office team, looking over 
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this demonstration farm a year later, noted 
in June 1955 that the farm manager re- 
fused to live on its grounds in the building 
provided for him because he preferred city 
life, and stressed in an official audit report 
to Congress that the project was of “limited 
use in Lebanon, because the majority of 
farmers have small holdings.” The GAO also 
reported finding “a substantial quantity of 
equipment and supplies” delivered for the 
farm still in storage after 3 years. Other 
agricultural projects on which we were 
spending $423,000 were held up due to lack 
of technicians and “lack of cooperation of 
the host government.” No action had been 
taken “to utilize or protect items subject 
to deterioration—such as seeds and insec- 
ticides” or to “expedite implementation and 
obtain maximum utilization of aid funds.” 
(Pp. 31-32, Audit Report to the Congress of 
the United States on United States Assist- 
ance Program for Lebanon, by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, June 
30, 1955.) 

In a summary of its 72-page report on 
the Lebanon program, the GAO noted a “need 
for stronger top-level planning with the 
host country * * * for better coordination 
* * * policy review * * * improvement of 
financial procedures and records.” It criti- 
cized indecision and improper use of tech- 
nical-assistance funds” (p. 2, same report). 

ETHIOPIA 

ICA next asserts that the article errs in 
stating that in Ethiopia, at last report, every- 
one was too busy (at various new projects) 
to put to use 2,000 plows and a store of 
tractors rusting away since UNRRA days. 
ICA now insists, in its memorandum, that 
one of the earliest projects after estab- 
lishment of the mission there in 1952 was 
to assign an ICA technician to the job of 
training and supervising Ethiopians in re- 
habilitating this equipment. 

However, the facts of record are contained 
in a Senate Appropriations Committee re- 
port published January 23, 1954, in which 
on-the-spot investigators emphasized that no 
effort had yet been made up to that late date 
to put the UNRRA equipment to use: 

“Despite the variety of projects,” the re- 
port stated, “no effort is being made to util- 
ize a store of tractors and 2,000 plows shipped 
to Ethiopia under the auspices of UNRRA 
which are rusting away” (p. 14, Report of 
Investigations Division of Senate Appropri- 
ations Committee on International Develop- 
ment and Related Legislation, January 23, 
1954, Senate committee print, 83d Cong., 
2d sess.). 

This is the last official report on the situ- 
ation. In an attempt to find out if anything 
had happened since, the Washington office 
of the Reader’s Digest interviewed Richard 
Bernhart, in charge of the ICA/Ethiopia desk 
in Washington, as the April article was going 
to press. He said he had no knowledge of 
what had happened to this equipment and 
that, in any case, ICA would have no respon- 
sibility for anything UNRRA had brought in. 


AFGHANISTAN 


In the section dealing with Afghanistan, 
Congressman Meraprr’s point is that many 
millions of United States dollars are being 
spent to construct huge dams, irrigation 
works, and airline facilities beyond the abil- 
ity of a primitive country to maintain, while 
inadequate attention is given to inexpensive 
projects on which any effective self-help and 
long-range development must be based. 

Courtney Kimler, an experienced engineer 
sent to Afghanistan by ICA, came back with 
concrete proposals for a number of such 
projects. The ICA now seeks to give the 
impression that his ideas were carried out, 
To this end it quotes the Reader’s Digest 
article as follows: “Courtney Kimler said, 
‘Show them how to make a $5 weaving rack 
so the rugmakers can bring their work inside 
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during the winter months in which they now 
sit idle.“ * No one would listen.” Then 
the ICA memorandum goes on to refute this 
with the statement that: “This proposal was 
adopted by ICA. One of the foremost au- 
thorities on rug weaving in the United 
States has been working there on a rug- 
weaving project for almost a year.” 

This ICA statement takes Mr. Kimler's 
material completely out of context by delet- 
ing his major points. What Mr. Kimler and 
the article actually said was: 

Help the Afghans to make better use of 
the good land they have. Show them how 
to make a $5 weaving rack so the rugmakers 
can bring their work inside during the 
winter months in which they now sit idle. 
Above all, show them how to build carts in 
their own villages, and how to grade a system 
of farm-to-market wagon roads such as the 
United States had at the turn of the cen- 
tury. This can all be done for $10 million— 
and then Afghans can begin to get ahead, just 
as Americans did.“ No one would listen.” 

The Reader's Digest checked the accuracy 
of the complete statement with Mr. Kimler 
early this year just as he was leaving ICA 
for other employment. He said that instead 
of carrying out his practical proposals, ICA 
came up with a scheme for rug looms and 
industrialization of rugmakers beyond the 
peoples’ reach, and that he couldn't interest 
ICA officials in his recommendations. He 
stated that when he tried to see John Har- 
lan, Assistant Director of Industrial Pro- 
grams in ICA's Office of Industrial Resources, 
Harlan broke three appointments with him 
and finally relayed the information that a 
meeting would be unnecessary. Mr. Kimler 
added that he was unsuccessful in then try- 
ing to arrange a conference with the Direc- 
tor of the Office. Meanwhile, he said, ICA in- 
sisted on skipping the gravel road and cart 
stage in order to provide a primitive people 
with air facilities that our experts must op- 
erate, and a single 325-mile modern paved 
highway would just link 2 cities and would 
have to be built by American engineers and 
would cost $14 million. 

At the same time, according to its own 
statements, ICA ever since 1953 has contin- 
ued to put half of its money for Afghanistan 
into the Helmand Valley Dam, which an 
American company started to build for the 
country and for which we've so far advanced 
an additional $39 million in loans through 
the Export-Import Bank. The ICA memo- 
randum now says: “Unfortunately, the whole 
project was not adequately planned by the 
Afghan Government. However, so much had 
already been done that ICA has tried to help 
the Afghan Government realize as much as 
possible on its investment and has provided 
Afghanistan with technicians as advisers on 
the project.“ 

What does this help consist of? 

1. Here is what a House Foreign Affairs 
Committee study mission has to say after 
looking in on the Helmand Valley project in 
late 1955: 

“In addition to the Export-Import Bank 
loans, the United States has given technical 
assistance to Afghanistan through fiscal 
year 1956 totaling $8,868,000. * * * Nearly 
half has been for the purpose of supporting 
the Helmand Valley project. * * * The em- 
phasis of the work currently is to provide 
irrigated lands upon which to settle the 
nomads. Subsequently it is planned to gen- 
erate hydroelectric power. * * * There is, 
however, a question whether this project is 
too ambitious for a country that is almost 
entirely frontier. The irrigation potential is 
limited by the Government's ability to in- 
duce the tribesmen, most of whom are in the 
north, to become a settled pastoral people in 
the south. Power demand is nonexistent in 
the area where it is to be generated. To 
transmit it to the scattered settlements and 
light industries over the country will re- 
quire costly installations and highly trained 
personnel” (pp. 72-73), report of House Spe- 
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cial Study Mission to Middle East, South and 
Southeast Asia and Pacific, March 14, 1956). 

2. A 203-page printed report on develop- 
ment of Helmand Valley, prepared by the Tu- 
dor Engineering Co. at ICA's request in No- 
vember 1956—but never officially released to 
the press—declares: 

“Its [ICA’s] program has not been very 
effective in raising general agricultural pro- 
duction or improving the welfare of the 
people of the valley. Projects have tended 
frequently to stimulate unrealistic expecta- 
tions among the Afghans or fall short of 
meeting primary needs. Technical assist- 
ance has in some cases been diverted into 
experimentation with crops and strains of 
livestock rather than toward direct help in 
the improvement of farm methods and in 
demonstrations and training to meet the 
basic problems. The program has been 
handicapped seriously by the lack of a suf- 
ficient number of Afghan counterparts 
(technically trained officials) to receive and 
profit by their advice (p. 4).” 

The engineering company also reports— 
without saying who will supply the cash— 
that the project will cost more than $40 
million to complete under a salvaging pro- 
gram that it recommends, with $24 million 
to be required over the next 3 or 4 years 
(pp. 5, 172-173). 

INDIA 


ICA's memorandum implies that the Read- 
er’s Digest article errs in stating that ICA 
spent little on community development last 
year—a genuine self-help project recognized 
by a House Foreign Affairs Investigating Sub- 
committee as just about the most valuable 
in the country—while vast sums have gone 
to buy machinery, autos, and the like. 

The fact is that two ICA documents: 
(1) 1956 Projects by Country and Field of 
Activity, page 28, and (2) Operations Re- 
port Data Through June 30, 1956, page 61— 
show that last year less than $5 million 
{out of a total of $80 million) went for all 
Indian programs which even remotely bear 
on community development. Since the be- 
ginning of the Indian program 5 years ago, 
ICA has allocated $12,892,960 (of which 
$7,884,000 went for motor vehicles) in sup- 
port of community development, out of a 
total $326,751,412 for all programs in 
India—or less than 4 percent (pp. 50 and 53, 
Indo-American Technical Cooperation, 1952— 
56, ICA pamphlet). 

The Reader's Digest article continues: “In 
1954, after telling Congress that it intended 
to spend but $639,000 on all transportation 
and communications in the country, the mis- 
sion made India an outright gift of $20,- 
500,000 worth of new railroad equipment 
alone. India didn’t need this gift; it could 
have borrowed any cash it needed for its 
railroads because its system, the fourth 
largest in the world, is one of the nation’s 
strongest assets.” 

ICA's reaction now is that it is unfair to 
question such a gift, because Congress had 
continuously recognized the authority of 
ICA and predecessor organizations to trans- 
fer funds and because more than 6 months 
after funds for programs were set up, unex- 
pectedly large grain harvests and bumper 
crops made it necessary to transfer these 
funds into the more pressing railway pro- 
gram so that this food and other materials 
could be properly distributed through the 
nation. 

The fact is that Congress itself—in a spe- 
cial investigation of the India program by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee in 
April 1954—criticized this transaction as an 
example of how the organization made firm 
requests for appropriations and strong repre- 
sentations to support the requests * * * to 
obtain the money and decide later to what 
specific uses it will be put. It presented 
documents to show that the agency had 
radically revised its India program without 
the knowledge of Congress less than 4 
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months—not more than 6 months—after- 
wards, as ICA now states. 

The committee found that the agency had 
received Congressional approval for $85 mil- 
lion worth of projects in agriculture, educa- 
tion, and community development, all of 
which the agency said had been tailored so 
as to eliminate everything not absolutely 
essential and representing the absolutely 
lower limit below which it would be fool- 
hardy to go. Yet 3 months later, $34 million 
of the funds approved by Congress for these 
supposedly urgent purposes had been trans- 
ferred by our foreign aid planners to other 
uses—mostly railroads. (P. 6, Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee report on United 
States Aid to India, April 1954, Senate Com- 
mittee Print, 83d Cong., 2d sess.) 

Although ICA in its memorandum now 
says this transfer was essential for distribu- 
tion of the 1953 harvest to the Indian people, 
the record shows that the freight cars and 
locomotives for which the $20 million was 
allocated were not even contracted for until 
late 1954 (see ICA Report to Congress on the 
mutual security program for the 6 months 
ending December 31, 1954), with no deliv- 
erles announced until 1956. 

Furthermore, the handling of appropria- 
tions in this manner is not an isolated case. 
Official records show that after requesting 
$10 million for further railway rehabilitation 
in 1955, ICA proceeded to obligate $18.5 mil- 
lion in order to buy steam locomotives in 
the United States. Then in 1956, after tell- 
ing Congress it needed only $6 million for 
Indian railways, it allocated $24 million, 

Meantime, Representative Mraprr’s state- 
ment that the original cash need not have 
come through an outright gift, but through 
business-type loans, is supported by the fact 
that the International Bank lent India $32 
million for its railways as far back as 1949 
and is currently considering more loans on 
the basis of the sound financial condition 
of the railway system there, 

The Reader’s Digest article also says: “In 
June 1954, 2 weeks before their unexpended 
balances for the fiscal year would expire if 
not obligated, our foreign-aid officials in 
India decided to donate $1,539,000 worth of 
prefabricated steel for 52 easy-to-erect grain 
silos and warehouses to ‘demonstrate’ what 
United States storage techniques could ac- 
complish. Last fall, ICA officials admitted 
that the bulk of the material was still sitting 
in Calcutta, untouched. Meanwhile, ICA 
approved a request from its office in India 
for an additional $4 million of United States 
taxpayers’ money for 600 more warehouses— 
in spite of the fact that in 2 years the Indians 
hadn’t got around to putting up the build- 
ings we had already sent.” 

To this the ICA memorandum replies: “In 
March 1957, not having received the previ- 
ously requested assurances with respect to 
the construction of the 52 buildings, the 
entire $4 million project was canceled by 
ICA.” 

‘The fact is that this cancellation came only 
after the General Accounting Office—in a 
report to the Director of ICA on January 9, 
1957—questioned a new ICA request for grain 
storage funds in the face of its failure to uti- 
lize money, already programed for this pur- 
pose, and after the Reader's Digest article 
appeared (April issue was on stands from 
March 24). On March 29, 1957—according 
to ICA's own records—ICA took its first step 
toward canceling the whole project. The $4 
million was officially deobligated on April 
24, 1957, 

Such budgeting, spending, and adminis- 
trative practices, as illustrated by these spe- 
cific examples, are drawing increasing con- 
gressional ire—as witness recent reports of 
8 different committees (2 of them issued 


1P, 188, House International Operations 
Subcommittee hearings of April 4-10, 1957. 
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since the ICA denials were circulated with 
the protest that many of them occurred 
several years ago): 

1. The House Committee on Government 
Operations in its fifth report of May 15, 
1957, says: “In submitting its budget, ICA 
seems less concerned with the presentation 
of a planned program than with securing a 
lump sum of money for expenditure as the 
agency sees fit (p. 14). * * * In January 
1957, the General Accounting Office trans- 
mitted to ICA a memorandum report com- 
menting critically on the budget presenta- 
tion for fiscal 1957, which pointed out that 
the principal deficiencies noted 2½ years 
before were still uncorrected * * * ICA 
consistently asks for and receives more 
money that it has ever been able to use 
in the year for which requested. This prac- 
tice has invited the hasty, last-minute obli- 
gation of unused funds, which precludes their 
return to the Treasury” (p. 18). 

2. The House Appropriations Committee 
report on 1957 foreign-aid requests says: 
“It appears that frequently programs are 
formulated with little or no consideration 
of the needs of the country or countries 
concerned.” 

8. The Senate Special Committee To Study 
the Foreign Aid Program, in its report of 
May 13, 1957, while acknowledging that 
foreign-aid programs serve the interests of 
the United States, declares that: “These 
programs can be made to serve those in- 
terests at a lower cost, with a much higher 
degree of effectiveness than is now the case.” 

All statements in the Reader's Digest arti- 
cle have been verified in the same detail 
as the foregoing. However, to keep from 
drawing out this particular report, here are 
just essential sources for some of the state- 
ments questioned by ICA: 

India: Every year all but a minor portion 
of our India aid funds are spent in ways 
having little to do with inspiring self-help. 
Last year alone at least $66,500,000 was al- 
located to buy items which included indus- 
trial steel and iron, machinery, machine 
tools, and raw materials for manufacture. 
Nearly $4 million worth of motor vehicles 
were given away. Most of these gifts are 
not connected with any project or program 
but are just handed over to the Indian Gov- 
ernment, which merges them into the state- 
owned enterprises of its 5-year plan. OM- 
cial proposals for the future merely lock 
to enlarging such gifts by $20 million a 
year. 

The figures used here are taken from ICA’s 
official Operations Report Data as of June 
30, 1956, 

India: Complaints about ICA’s Indian pro- 
gram, policies, etc., by G. Corson Ellis, vice 
president of the Association of Consulting 
Management Engineers, based on personal ex- 
perience. See his testimony before House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs on Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1956 (pp. 967-977, May 9, 1956). 

Greece and Laos: In Greece Marshall plan 
tractors rusted on the docks 2 years after 
arrival because the country couldn't absorb 
all the aid we insisted upon giving. Yet no 
lesson is learn from such waste. Recently, 
in Laos, a country of 1% million inhabitants, 
Congressmen saw a depot crammed with 
enough expensive drugs, hypodermic needles, 
and other medical supplies to care for much 
of Southeast Asia. 

These incidents are taken from interviews 
with members of the House Foreign Rela- 
tions Affairs Committee’s Special Study Mis- 
sion to the Middle East, South and South- 
east Asia, and Pacific, relative to mission's 
reports of July 1954 and March 1956. 

Philippines: Expensive pieces of electrical 
equipment, including electronic microscopes, 
were purchased for the Philippines when no 
power or personnel to operate them was 
available. Distilled water was ordered from 
the United States to be shipped to Manila, 
despite the fact that stills to produce such 
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water on the scene had already been sup- 
lied. 

s See Hoover Commission’s Task Force Re- 

port on Overseas Economic Operations, June 

1955, page 818. 

Washington: Each year since 1948, the 
people who run foreign aid have come up 
with a conveniently timed emergency which 
has called for enlarging the scope of our op- 
erations. In the current fiscal year $1,749,- 
000,000 was appropriated for nonmilitary as- 
sistance—an increase of $68 million over 
1956, even though ICA ended the year with 
a backlog of nearly 2 billion it had been 
unable to spend. 

The ICA memorandum, without denying 
these figures, explains that the huge bal- 
ances represent a pipeline of unexpended 
obligations, However, this practice of ob- 
ligating—the allocating of excess funds to 
various programs to keep them from revert- 
ing to the Treasury—has been increasingly 
criticized by Congressional and GAO investi- 
gators. For instance, the General Account- 
ing Office in its report to the Director of ICA 
on January 9, 1957, said: 

“We note that for certain projects in coun- 
tries which we selected for examination, sub- 
stantial amounts were programed for 1957, 
although large amounts were unexpended 
and unsubobligated. * * This situation * * * 
raises doubt that the additional amounts 
programed for 1957 were needed in that year 
to insure continued activity on these projects 
or could be effectively used in 1957 * * 
Programing beyond the proximate need for 
and capacity to effectively use further funds 
has been prevalent in the past as indicated in 
our reports on individual country programs. 
It does not seem to be consistent with the 
intent of Congress, nor with the concern of 
the agency for prudent management to 
stockpile obligations for indefinite future 
use” (p. 138, House Government Operations 
Committee hearings, April 4-10, 1957). 

Washington: “By 1953 the foreign-aid 
bureaucracy had became so swollen and top- 
heavy that Congress ordered a 10-percent cut 
in its 7,000 personnel. Yet today it has 
more employees than ever—more than 8,000.” 

The ICA memorandum—despite its dis- 
tinction between administrative versus 
program personnel—does not conceal that 
the total number of employees has steadily 
increased, not decreased, 

A few items dealt with in the ICA memo- 
randum toward the end merit special com- 
ment here, 

JORDAN 


The Reader's Digest article states: “Jordan, 
a poor, arid country with 1,500,000 popula- 
tion, has an overwhelming problem: A half 
million Arab refugees from Palestine. Our 
major cure has been to construct through- 
ways for the country’s fewer than 9,000 
automobiles.” 

ICA says this is incorrect, asserting: “A 
total of 18 projects involving 72 miles of 
road were undertaken. The largest stretch 
is about 30 miles long. Most of these roads 
are only gravel.” 

According to ICA’s own records this state- 
ment is simply misleading. These records 
show that road construction is by far the 
biggest ICA project in Jordan—with $714 
million spent for this to date. The House 
of Representatives Special Study Mission 
which visited the area, complained that 
these roads are of a type far too costly and 
elaborate for a country as undeveloped as 
Jordan. (P. 24, Report of House Foreign 
Affairs Special Study Mission to the Middle 
East, South and Southeast Asia, and Pacific, 
March 14, 1956.) 

Another ICA document—the chapter on 
highway development in the June 1956 
annual report of the technical service for 
economic development, USOM-Jordan, page 
46, lists construction of 400 kilometers (248 
miles) of primary roads, plus 18 smaller 
projects totaling 120 kilometers (74 miles) 
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being carried forward with United States 
development-assistance funds, Here are 
some actual quotes from this official illus- 
trated ICA report: 

“American standards of sight distances, 
gradients and curvature which permit a 
safe driving speed of 80 kilometers per hour 
on any portion of the system have been 
adopted in the development of the primary 
highway system” (p. 47). 

Two embankments of approximately 30 
meter (98 feet) depth were necessary in the 
design of this (east-west) route and 20- 
meter (65 feet) cuts are not uncommon. A 
similar condition exists in the * * * north- 
south route. To perform this type of road 
construction, heavy-duty road-building ma- 
chinery valued at $1.7 million has been 
ordered (p. 54). 

Additional base course surfacing has been 
placed on the Amman-Na'ur section in 
readiness for an asphalt application surface 
treatment (p. 55). 

That these are not to be the simple gravel 
roads that the ICA memorandum leads one 
to believe is given further confirmation in 
another official report released recently by 
the Senate: 

“In a dispatch from Amman printed in 
the New York Times of August 26, 1956, 
Sam Pope Brewer quoted some adverse opin- 
ions of American assistance operations in 
Jordan made to him by Hamad Farhan, 
Under Secretary in the Ministry of Economy. 
Mr. Farhan complained that United States 
funds were not being spent in Jordan to the 
best effect, specifically that road costs were 
four times as much per mile as they nor- 
mally were in Jordan. In reply to this 
criticism, the United States Information 
Service in Jordan issued a statement on 
September 8 referring to recent inaccurate 
and misleading statements. It pointed out 
that normal equivalent roads in Jordan are 
7 meters wide, 5 meters asphalted, while 
major point four highways are 9 meters 
wide, 7 meters asphalt; further that the 
point four roads are being built to Ameri- 
can standards, which require aerial survey- 
ing, engineering, and grading of a type not 
used in normal equivalent Jordan roads, 
Even so, said the statement, the cost is 
approximately only 9 percent higher per 
mile for the modern wide highway” (p. 20, 
Report on Lebanon, Jordan and Iraq, pre- 
pared at the request of the U. S. Senate's 
Special Committee to Study the Foreign Aid 
Program by Hamilton Fish Armstrong, edi- 
tor, Foreign Affairs, February 1957). 

This record is from official reports of the 
USIS, Congressional on-the-scene investiga- 
tions, and, particularly, from the published 
reports of the ICA itself. 

THAILAND : 

The Reader's Digest article states: “In 
Thailand a 200-mile asphalt road was under- 
taken as a one-year $614 million ‘dramatic 
demonstration of United States efficiency in 
peaceful pursuits,’ but after 21% years the 
estimated cost has skyrocketed to $18 million 
for just the first 100-mile stretch, with com- 
pletion not due before 1958. Meantime, ICA 
has expanded this ‘demonstration’ into a 
series of Thai highway projects which by 
June will have cost us $45 million, and no 
end in sight.” 

ICA's memorandum says, The purpose of 
this road was not basically to provide a ‘dra- 
matic demonstration.’” It says now that the 
$614 million estimate was replaced by a $22 
million figure as a result of a survey made 
prior to ICA's undertaking any contracts for 
the work—a survey which also led to a deci- 
sion to build only the first half for $18 mil- 
lon—leaving the reader to surmise that the 
second half, which ICA describes as only 
the rehabilitation of an existing highway” 
would cost no more than the difference be- 
tween $18 million and $22 million—or $4 mil- 
lion at the most, Furthermore, the ICA 
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memorandum says, there was no “mush- 
rooming into a ‘series’ of other projects, ‘with 
no end in sight.“ but a “comprehensive plan 
for highway improvement“ costing approxi- 
mately $45 million “over a 3-year period.” 

Records of the ICA (and FOA, its predeces- 
sor) reveal a somewhat different story: 

Press Release No. 209, dated October 11, 
1954, announced that a team of engineers 
had been sent to Thailand to make “an engi- 
neering reconnaissance which is expected to 
lead to the signing of a construction con- 
tract with another firm in about 2 months 
* è * (and) * “ another contract is 
being negotiated to provide consultative en- 
gineering services during the entire period of 
construction.” The same release said: The 
Northeast Highway will cost an estimated 
$7.5 million (including a Thai contribution 
of $1 million) and is scheduled for comple- 
tion by the end of 1955.“ It continued: 
“The Northeast Highway project will serve as 
a dramatic demonstration to the people of 
that area of the interest held by the Thai 
Government and the United States in their 
welfare and an example of United States 
efficiency in peaceful pursuits.” 

Although the engineering team made its 
report in December 1954, press releases issued 
throughout the following year kept any 
higher estimates carefully concealed. 

Press Release No. 394, dated June 28, 1955, 
said merely: “FOA today announced it will 
provide $644 million to help Thailand start 
construction of its proposed Northeast High- 
way. The Sverdrug & Parcel Engineering 
Co. has contracted to perform the engineer- 
ing for the project. The Raymond Con- 
struction Corp. has contracted to do the 
construction work. * * The contracts 
state that it is the intent of the Thal Gov- 
ernment to engage the services of these firms 
for additional sections of the proposed high- 
way in the event additional funds become 
available.” 

Only on February 6, 1956, does an ICA 
release (No. 96) get around to stating that: 

“Total cost of the 200-mile road is to be 
about $22 million * * *” but with no indi- 
cation that a decision has been made to 
build only half of it for $18 million. 

In September 1956—in connection with 
Representative MerapEr’s proposed article 
the Reader's Digest in a formal letter to ICA 
asked a series of direct questions about the 
project. The result was a letter on Decem- 
ber 20, 1956, from William J. Caldwell, ICA 
Director of Public Reports, to the Reader's 
Digest enclosing a 9-page report prepared by 
Walter Stoneman, ICA Deputy Chief, Thal- 
land Division, It makes these interesting 
disclosures: ; 

1. “The cost of the second half of the 
Northeast Highway will be about $11 million. 
The estimated completion date is September 
1958.“ (NotTe.—This is in addition to the 
$18 million for the first half of the highway, 
making a total of $29 million for this high- 
way alone—one originally justified as cost- 
ing the American taxpayer only 86%, mil- 
lion to complete.) 

2. An expanded highway-aid project was 
established in 1955 to extend United States 
aid beyond the Northeast Highway to 19 
different stretches of road for spot improve- 
ments. As of this year, though, the expand- 
ed highway-aid program shifted from spot 
improvements to embrace 5 primary high- 
ways which constitutes the primary highway 
network of Thailand—including 378 bridges. 
The total estimated United States contribu- 
tion to the expanded highway aid project 
through fiscal year 1957 is about $45 million 
(pp. 3-4). (Norz.— This means $45 million 
through June 30 of this year alone—not the 
total cost, as the latest ICA memorandum 
implies.) 

As for costs after June 30, 1957, the Stone- 
man report states: 

3. “Budget estimates for future years can- 
not be disclosed under the normal rules gov- 
erning all budgeting work of the executive 
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branch of the United States Government. 
+ * + However, the following facts very like- 
ly will give rise to the expectation on the 
part of the Thai Government that United 
States aid will continue for the time being 
at about the same level: (a) We have under- 
taken to assist the Thai Government in cer- 
tain projects which require additional fund- 
ing for completion, (b) we continue to do 
joint planning with them regarding certain 
projects, and (c) the United States has un- 
dertaken certain general obligations under 
SEATO. This is a situation similar to those 
which are faced in virtually all countries in 
which we have aid programs and is a normal 
result of the annual appropriation system 
of the United States Government being used 
to fund what must by their very nature be 
multiyear activities” (pp. 4-5). 

The ICA memorandum implies that the 
Reader's Digest article is unjust in stating: 
“This project was tackled without sufficient 
advance planning. The American contrac- 
tors’ 150 employees have to be paid during 
the 6-month rainy season, when they can 
only sit. Congressional investigators have 
Tound that the boss of one team collects 
$27,750 a year; that 14 other engineers get 
$17,400 each; that machine operators make 
$700 to $800 a month, plus 15 percent for 
being overseas, plus $300 a month living ex- 
penses, plus overtime. None pays an income 
tax. And now 75 additional high-priced 
men are being sent to Thailand to join those 
already there. Such ‘aid’ cannot be justified 
even as a means of insuring international 
cooperation.” 

Information on the number of contract 
employees on this one job and their salaries 
was collected by a Senate Foreign Relations 
subcommittee field trip in late 1955, and 
turned over to the Government Operations 
Committee for investigation, 

ICA officials, questioned by the Reader's 
Digest in September 1956 as to why the road's 
completion was delayed from 1955 to 1958, 
cited unexpected difficulties encountered in 
construction through virgin jungle plus the 
halting of work during the rainy reason. 
(Interview with Ledford Day, ICA Regional 
Information Officer and Joseph Bonner, proj- 
ect manager.) 

BURMA 


Summing up, Mr. MEADER in the Reader's 
Digest article states: “Officials have admit- 
ted to our committee that some programs 
would well be taken over and paid for by 
the host countries—except that the latter 
don’t think they’re worth their own cash and 
would drop them. Meanwhile, Burma, 4 
years ago, rejected further wholesale gifts 
from the United States. A Congressional 
investigator was told in Burma: ‘By being 
so aggressively friendly and insistent that we 
accept your money and superior knowledge 
in working out our destinies, you Americans 
insult. us without meaning to.’ This reac- 
tion is spreading. Is it not time to call a 
halt to this senseless, arrogant spending? 
Let’s stop measuring the success of our aid 
by the amount of cash we can give away. 
Let’s concentrate instead on helping people 
to help themselves with fundamental pro- 
grams, meanwhile encouraging them to ac- 
cept development by private enterprise so 
that their economies may grow and they may 
eventually stand alone instead of as depend- 
ents on an annual handout from the United 
States taxpayers.” 

Challenging the statement that Burma 
4 years ago rejected further wholesale gifts 
from the United States, ICA memorandum 
says: “In 1953 * * * Burma, for political 
reasons not related to the United States aid 
program, requested that the program be 
phased out. However, we are again 
carrying on a program in Burma.” 

The reasons for Burma's canceling the 
United States aid program in 1953 were 
stated thus by Congressman WALTER H. Jupp, 
original sponsor of an Asiatic aid program, 
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during House Foreign Affairs Committee 
hearings on the Mutual Security Act of 1956 
(p. 457): “Burma interrupted the former aid 
program from us because she didn’t like 
the way we were doing it.” The report of 
the special study mission of which Repre- 
sentative Jupp was a member, put it this 
way: “The Burmese wish to stand on their 
own feet. * * Many Burmese have op- 
posed any American aid lest it turn out to 
be, as the Communists charge, the entering 
wedge by which the United States might 
attain for itself a position of dominance 
over Burma’s economic life, and perhaps try 
to control Burma’s international policies.” 
(Pp. 95-96, Report of Special Study Mission 
to the Middle East, South and Southeast 
Asia, and Pacific, March 14, 1956.) 

The United States-Burmese agreement of 
March 21, 1957, bears out that ICA is not 
again carrying on a program in Burma 
despite its statement to this effect. The 
Burmese Ambassador in Washington con- 
firms that Burma does not want any United 
States Government gifts of so-called for- 
eign aid. Under the agreement, Burma will 
receive dollars only in return for its own 
commodities and from business-type loans 
repayable in 73 installments at 3 to 4 per- 
cent interest. The Burmese Ambassador 
states that there is to be no ICA mission 
set up in Burma. Burma will hire its own 
technicians, American or any other nation- 
ality. These technicians will work directly 
for and be paid entirely by the Burmese 
Government. The Burmese Government will 
originate and carry out its own projects 
when, as and if it pleases. The United 
States role will be merely that of a banker— 
with representatives at our Embassy in 
Rangoon to see that the projects selected 
by the Burmese Government carry out the 
overall purpose of the loans. 

What has actually happened in Burma 
bears out the points which the article has 
stressed. 

On the basis of the record set forth here 
the people should be better able to judge 
the accuracy of Mr. Man's article. The 
purpose in printing the article was not to 
oppose bona fide program to help under- 
developed countries help themselves. It was 
to disclose to the American people what 
appeared by the record to be some of the 
evidences of waste and inefficiency which 
impede the effective use of their foreign-aid 
dollars. 


I only want to comment on two of the 
examples of waste and extravagance in 
dispute. The first example I have se- 
lected because in news releases, com- 
ments of radio broadcasters and maga- 
zine articles based on the Hollister 
memorandum, was most frequently re- 
ferred to the $128,000 cow barn in Leba- 
non. First, I will read what was said 
about that particular example of waste 
in the Reader’s Digest article: 

In the name of foreign aid our Govern- 
ment had built a $128,000 cow barn in Leba- 
non to demonstrate to average farmers living 
on $100 or less a year the equipment they 
should provide themselves with in order to 
get ahead. 


Mr. Hollister’s memorandum with re- 
spect to that example says: 

ICA records show that the United States 
contributed $48,265 toward the construction 
of an experimental barn, sheds, yards, silo, 
et cetera. This is almost $80,000 less than 
the article states. The Lebanese Govern- 
ment itself spent 100,000 Lebanese pounds, 
about $30,000 in addition. 


What was the source of the cost figure 
which I gave in the Reader's Digest ar- 
ticle? The source is the printed testi- 
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mony in the House mutual-security-ap- 
propriations hearings for 1955 on page 
345. There was discussion by members 
of the Appropriations Committee and 
the staff, some of whom had visited this 
model farm at Terbol, Lebanon, October 
5, 1953. 

On that inspection there were four 
members of the House Committee on 
Appropriations; the Honorable H. Carl 
Andersen, of Minnesota; the Honorable 
Oakley Hunter, a member at that time; 
the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Jensen; 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. 

There were two members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee who joined 
that Appropriations Committee group on 
this inspection, the Honorable LAWRENCE 
SmitxH of Wisconsin, and the Honorable 
WinsTon Provuty, of Vermont. Both 
groups were accompanied by staff mem- 
bers; Mr. Ross Pope of the Appropria- 
tions Committee and Mr. Bullock of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

I made further inquiry concerning the 
cost of the cowbarn in Lebanon after 
the $128,000 figure was challenged by 
ICA. This is what the printed record of 
the hearings says, and I quote from the 
page previously referred to: 

We noticed that particular building which 
was supposd to be a model— 


Said Representative H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
of Minnesota. 

Evidently the idea was to show the Leb- 
anese farmers what could be done. It was 
all out of proportion to anything that the 
Lebanese farmers could do in the future. We 
thought it would have been much more 
practical to have had some down-to-earth 
experimental buildings that the Lebanese 
farmers could look over and get information 
on how to construct them. That particu- 
lar building included a milking parlor. I 
might say that in my section of Minnesota— 
one of the greatest dairying States—we have 
not had an opportunity to have such an 
institution constructed. To me it is simply 
a waste of funds. There was over $100,000 
thrown away on this particular extrava- 
gance, 


Then Representative Taser, then the 
chairman of the committee, interjected: 


The Clerk tells me that the actual cost of 
this thing is $128,000. 


To all this, Norman S. Paul, the agen- 
cy’s regional director, simply replied: 

We have not been happy with the progress 
of the program in Lebanon. I will have 
to check and find out why this particular 
project was ever permitted. 


I may say, Mr. Speaker, that I went 
to the trouble of contacting Mr. Ross 
Pope, of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, to ask him whether or not the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion ever corrected the figure that was 
‘used by the Congressmen in the hear- 
ings of the Committee on Appropriations. 
I find there was no correction made, not- 
withstanding the statement by the wit- 
ness, Norman Paul, that he would check 
it and find out about that project. So, 
in other words, the printed record of the 
1955 hearings of the Mutual Security 
Appropriations Subcommittee contain 
this reference to the cost of a cow barn 
as $128,000. The International Coopera- 
tion Administration never undertook to 
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correct that figure until it was used in 
the Reader's Digest article. 

Further, the difference between the 
$78,000, that is, the $48,000 they talked 
of as ICA funds and the $30,000 that 
was Lebanese funds, and the $128,000 
may be accounted for by a difference in 
the items included in the total cost 
of the cow-barn project. Perhaps 
the ICA took only the shell of the 
building, whereas the figure used by 
the Appropriations Committee may have 
been the entire project, with equipment, 
supplies, and whatnot. I daresay the 
ICA, if they wanted to, could easily ex- 
plain the details which obviously account 
for this discrepancy. Mr. Ross Pope 
kept a diary of his trip to Lebanon and 
the visit to the agricultural experimental 
station at Terbol, which is a part of the 
files of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. His diary, recorded at the time, 
sets forth the figure of $128,000 as the 
cost of the cow barn. Obviously, this 
figure was received from International 
Cooperation Administration officials on 
the spot who ought to know, and the 
Appropriations Committee did not make 
that figure up out of the air. 

I have also checked with other Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
who were present and who had the recol- 
lection that the figure is approximately 
correct. I might say I even took the 
trouble to contact our former colleague, 
the Honorable Oakley Hunter, who wrote 
a letter to his constituents from most of 
the places the committee visited, but the 
one that he wrote from Lebanon for 
some reason never got back to the United 
States, and that letter constituted the 
only notes he had. 

In any event, whether the figure is 
$128,000, whether it includes the same 
items on which the ICA got a figure of 
$48,000 and undertook to criticize my 
article, it seems to me the amount is 
not the significant thing. 

The fact is that the barn was a very 
elaborate proposition, far out of keeping 
with the type of farming that could be 
done in Lebanon. As these colleagues of 
mine with whom I have spoken show, 
they were shocked at this monument that 
was built at Terbol out of United States 
taxpayers’ funds. 

I want to mention only one other ex- 
ample, and that is because it is most 
illuminating. I notice my colleague, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy], 
the chairman of the International Op- 
erations Subcommittee, here on the 
fioor. I call attention also to the fact 
that the hearings on the mutual se- 
curity bill for 1957 contained a list of 
comments by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration on the conclusions 
of our committee’s report on Iran. They 
are set forth at length in those hearings, 
But I do want to refer while the gentle- 
man from Virginia is here to an example 
that came up in our committee’s hear- 
1 see that relates to the aid program 


The Reader’s Digest article to which 
I have referred called attention to the 
fact that we had provided steel for some 
52 prefabricated warehouses for India, 
and that notwithstanding the fact that 
the 52 silos and warehouses had not 
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been erected ICA was asking for $4 mil- 
lion more. 

The thing that I learned from this 
study of the ICA comments on my Read- 
er's Digest article is that the work of the 
General Accounting Office and particu- 
larly its report to the Director of ICA on 
January 9, 1957—the comment in my 
Reader’s Digest article which, as I say, 
was on the newsstands on March 24, and 
the hearings of the International Opera- 
tions Subcommittee, seem to have re- 
sulted in a saving of $4 million for the 
Government of the United States. 

What happened was this. On March 
29, 1957, according to the ICA’s own 
records, the ICA took its first step to- 
ward cancelling the $4 million for ware- 
houses in India. The $4 million was 
officially deobligated on April 24, 1957. 
But, the hearings of the House Inter- 
national Operations subcommittee to 
which I referred occurred April 4-10, 
1957. I may say that a good deal of the 
time of the committee in examining ex- 
amples of overprograming was spent par- 
ticularly on this item of $4 million for 
warehouses in India, to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. Iam always glad when- 
ever we can measure in actual dollars 
evidence of savings as a result of com- 
mittee work. I am sure the work which 
the gentleman from Michigan has put 
into this subject has contributed a great 
deal to this particular $4 million that he 
is discussing. If the work of our com- 
mittee had a part in bringing about that 
saving, I am grateful also. The gentle- 
man has referred to some remarks which 
the ICA made in refutation of his article 
and also some remarks which the ICA 
made in reply to the work of our subcom- 
mittee. I certainly do not want to en- 
gage in any backing and filling on such 
a controversy as this. So far as I know 
there was nothing in the article, which 
the gentleman wrote, which was not fac- 
tual. Iam definitely sure that the report 
which we issued on Iran, and the other 
reports which we have issued involving 
the ICA are just as factual as we are able 
to make them. If there are any errors 
in them it is due to the uncooperative- 
ness of the ICA, which agency gave us a 
lot of trouble so far as giving us accurate 
information is concerned as the gentle- 
man very well knows. I commend the 
gentleman for calling attention to these 
savings and I commend him for the work 
he has done in bringing them about. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, my purpose in these re- 
marks is to set the record straight, be- 
cause a great many of my colleagues 
have spoken to me concerning the cor- 
respondence they have received as a re- 
sult of the April Reader’s Digest article. 
Many Members of the Co Ss received 
the criticism of my article dated April 
19, 1957, from the International Coop- 
eration Administration. When we are 
considering this mutual-security legisla- 
tion, not only my colleagues, but the 


‘public who have seen either the memo- 


randum itself or a news release or have 
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heard radio broadcasts or have read 
magazine articles based upon it want to 
know the truth. The analysis of the 
comments of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration I am inserting in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD should set 
that question at rest. 

I may say, in general, the comments 
and the criticisms of the ICA memo of 
April 19, 1957, did not meet the real 
sense and purpose of the points I made 
in the Reader’s Digest article. They are 
rather petty and trifling comments and, 
in general, it seems to me they were an 
attempt to distort rather than to clarify. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. I certainly would not 
want to engage in any controversy re- 
garding the ICA or for that matter any 
other agency. I think the factuality of 
the matters which our committee has 
presented are evident. The only obser- 
vation I feel disposed to make is that the 
ICA always likes to deal in generalities, 
This subject is pretty hard to generalize, 
but I would like to make a general appli- 
cation of the finding we made with re- 
spect to Iran as they concern other 
countries, I would have to make this 
observation, though, that the pattern 
seems to be all too clear from the re- 
ports of the General Accounting Office 
which we have had an opportunity to 
review, and the mistakes we have made 
in Korea. It seems rather clear that the 
same mistakes, the same errors, the same 
glaring inefficiencies and deficiencies 
which were practiced in Iran have been 
multiplied in Korea. It is a most unfor- 
tunate situation and our committee will 
certainly try to bring to the attention of 
the Congress as soon as we can the full 
facts on these matters. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, before 
the Reader's Digest article was published 
I had a documented, detailed, footnoted 
reference to the source material which 
was the foundation for every factual 
statement made in that article. By and 
large, those sources were the hearings 
and reports of Congressional committees 
or the reports of the International Co- 
operation Administration itself. I hope 
I have been able to set the record straight 
on this matter which has been of interest 
to my colleagues in the House as well as 
to the public at large. 

And I should like to concur in the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Virginia that the committee of which 
he is chairman will continue its efforts 
to scrutinize the manner in which for- 
eign-aid funds are administered and 
whether or not there are deficiencies and 
extravagances in the use of public 
funds. Even though I am strong for the 
program of helping our allies abroad I 
cannot defend this waste and extrava- 
gance. I do not believe that sloppy ad- 
ministration and great latitude lead to 
economy in the administration and ex- 
penditures of public funds. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. Ido not want to indicate 
that I have not supported this mutual 
security program; I have, for I have felt 
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that it was only in our own interest to 
do it, but I do not know how long I will 
be able to continue if we do not clean up 
these deficiencies. I do not believe in 
spending $3 billion to accomplish a job 
we ought to do for half a billion. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentleman 
and yield back the balance of my time. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Cramer for Tuesday, July 16, 1957, 
on account of official business; that of 
addressing the National Association of 
County Officials in Atlanta, Ga. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HLN ds (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for 20 minutes, on Thursday 
next. 

Mrs. St. Georce, for 45 minutes, on 
Friday. 

Mr. Sraccers, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MEADER, today, for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of California, for 20 min- 
utes, on July 18. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Lane and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. K pax and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Saytor and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Porr. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. O'Hara of Illinois (at the request 


of Mr. McCormack) and to include ex- 
* 


traneous matter. 

Mr. AsBBITT (at the request of Mr. Mo- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Mutter (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Vorys to revise and extend his re- 
marks made in Committee and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mrs. Botton to revise and extend her 
remarks made in Committee and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. Accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


1038. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Secretary, Smithsonian 
Institution, transmitting a report on 
tort claims paid by the Smithsonian In- 
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stitution during the fiscal year 1957, pur- 
suant to section 404 of the Federal Tort 
Claims Act (28 U. S. C. 2673) was taken 
from the Speaker's table and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 1574. An act to provide 
for the disposal of certain Federal property 
in the Coulee Dam and Grand Coulee areas, 
to provide assistance in the establishment of 
a municipality incorporated under the laws 
of Washington, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 809). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 1482. An act to amend 
certain provisions of the Columbia Basin 
Project Act, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 810). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr, JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. H. R. 7813. A bill to 
organize and microfilm the papers of Presi- 
dents of the United States in the collections 
of the Library of Congress; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 811). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee on 
House Administration. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 345. Joint resolution authorizing the 
erection on public grounds in the city of 
Washington, D. C., of a memorial to the dead 
of the Second Infantry Division, United 
States Forces, World War II and the Korean 
conflict; with amendment (Rept. No. 812). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 8456. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to ex- 
empt certain wheat producers from liability 
under the act where all the wheat crop is fed 
or used for seed or food on the farm, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 813). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXIII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 8696. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for certain amounts paid 
by a teacher for his further education; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs, BLITCH: 

H. R. 8697. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to reduce the rate of duty on jute 
yarn when used wholly in the manufacture 
of backing for tufted rugs and carpets; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 8698. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act so as to permit the State 
of Georgia to provide for the extension of 
the insurance system established by such 
title to service performed by certain police- 
men and firemen in such State; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOYKIN: 

H. R. 8699. A bill to amend the 
Bird Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934, 
as amended; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 
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By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 8700. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of cer- 
tain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1896; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa: 

H. R. 8701. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to continue for 2 
years the provisions for rapid amortization 
of grain storage facilities; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 8702. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income-tax treatment of dividends paid by 
certain corporations which hold the obliga- 
tions of States and local governments; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 8703. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, so as to au- 
thorize the imposition of civil penalties in 
certain cases; and to increase the monetary 
amount of fines for violation of the criminal 
provisions; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 8704. A bill to prohibit the delivery 
of members of the armed services of the 
United States to the jurisdiction of any. 
foreign nation; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: 

H. R. 8705. A bill to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the St. Lawrence sea- 
way celebration, to be held at Chicago, II., 
to be admitted without paymrent of tariff, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. R. 8708. A bill to designate the Glen 
Canyon Dam, to be constructed in connec- 
tion with the Colorado River storage project, 
as the Eisenhower Dam; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (by request): 

H. R. 8707. A bill to provide waiver of pre- 
miums on national service life insurance 
policies for certain totally disabled veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 8708. A bill to increase from $5,000 to 
$10,000 the amount of gratuitous insurance 
provided for certain World War II veterans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 8709. A bill to extend the time with- 
in which certain insane veterans may apply 
for insurance within section 620 of the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, as 
amended; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 8710. A bill to authorize waiver of 
premiums on national service life insurance 
beginning with the first premium due date 
after total disability commenced regardless 
of the date of application for such waiver; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 8711. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code, entitled Armed Services 
Procurement Act of 1947"; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H. R. 8712. A bill to amend Public Law 68, 
84th Congress, in order more adequately to 
express the spirit of that law and to remove 
the inequities to which postal transporta- 
tion substitutes are now being subjected 
under its provisions; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 8713. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to bonds 
filed under the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939 on installment obligations; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 8714. A bill to insure greater con- 

sistency among Federal loan programs, to 
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avoid hidden subsidies, and to achieve more 
effective coordination between Federal loan 
programs and the fiscal and credit policies 
of the Federal Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. REED: 

H. R. 8715. A bill to amend the definition 
of “head of household” for Federal income 
tax purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 8716. A bill to amend section 503 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 8717. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit the deduc- 
tion for income- and gift-tax purposes of 
certain gifts made to furnish living and 
eating accommodations for students at edu- 
cational institutions; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Mr. CHUDOFF: 

H. R. 8718. A bill to repeal the Sustained 
Yield Act of March 29, 1944 (58 Stat. 132), 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H. R. 8719. A bill to authorize the age re- 
quirements for admission to the Militai,, 
Naval, or Air Force Academy to be waived un- 
der certain conditions; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 8720. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to provide that the 
exception from “wages” made by section 209 
(1) of such act is not applicable to payments 
to employees of a State or a political sub- 
division thereof for employment covered un- 
der voluntary agreements pursuant to sec- 
tion 218 of such act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 8721. A bill to amend the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, to clarify the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture there- 
under, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. J. Res. 406. Joint resolution requesting 
-the American Bar Association to provide the 
President with a list of the names of 75 
-lawyers having certain qualifications to assist 
the President in making appointments to the 
Supreme Court of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. J. Res. 407. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the terms of office of Judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and inferior 
courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GORDON: 

H. J. Res. 408. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the States of the 
Union and foreign countries to partici- 
pate in the St. Lawrence Seaway celebration 
to be held in Chicago, III., from January 1, 
1959, to December 31, 1959; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DURHAM: 

H. Con. Res. 215. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
certain public hearings; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. DORN of South Carolina: 

H. Res. 317. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Education and Labor to con- 
duct an investigation and study of the ad- 
ministration, operation, and enforcement of 
the act of June 30, 1936, relating to the 
making of contracts by the United States; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. Res. 318. Resolution to amend rule XI 
of the Rules of the House of Representatives 
to provide for a study by the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 8722. A bill for the relief of Susan 
Nakoma Bird and Thomas Ginoza Bird; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWNSON: 

H. R. 8723. A bill for the relief of Janis 

Papulis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. R. 8724. A bill for the relief of Wong 
Gee Sing; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 8725. A bill for the relief of Irene 
Hryciew, Krystyna Hryciew, and Ewa Hry- 
ciew; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. GUBSER: 
R. A bill for the relief of Birgit 
Nielsen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
. HESELTON: 

H. R. 87 7. A bill for the relief of Preciolita 
V. Corliss nee Preciolita Valera; to the Com- 


H. R. 8728. A bill for the relief of the Suf- 
folk Farms Packing Co.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H.R. 8729. A bill for the relief of Milorad 

Tasic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. NICHOLSON: 

H. R. 8730. A bill for the relief of Marcella 

Ronetti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SIEMINSKI: 

H. R. 8731. A bill for the relief of Vincenza 

La Rocco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. STAUFFER: 

H. R. 8732. A bill for the relief of Ella H. 
Natafalusy; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 8733. A bill for the relief of Hov- 
hannes H. Haidostian; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 409. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. J. Res. 410. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

H. J. Res. 411. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


306. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
the Chairman, Gallaudet College Alumni As- 
sociation, Adelphi, Md., petitioning consid- 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
expressing gratitude to the Congress and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for their generosity and cooperation in 
making possible certain new buildings at 
Gallaudet College, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
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Bastille Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday, July 14, was Bastille Day, a 
day on which we joined with our allies, 
the French, in celebration of an event 
weighted with significance for the people 
of France as well as our own citizens. 

It is fitting and proper that we pause 
on this day to remind ourselves that 
Frenchmen fought, bled and died beside 
our own troops during our fight for inde- 
pendence. Inr we think lov- 
-ingly and gratefully of the youthful 
Lafayette who, fired by the story of our 
gallant fight for freedom, eluded the 
Vigllance of the French King and made 
his way to the side of George Washing- 


ton. We still enjoy his military acumen 
as well as his humor in recalling his 
comment at Yorktown that he, George 
Washington, Generals Wayne and 
Green with the assistance of the French 
fleet under Rochambeau contrived to 
“trap Cornwallis in his own mousetrap.“ 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, July 14 is a day on 
which we congratulate our allies the 
French and ourselves on the dawning of 
a new day for a well-nigh benighted 
world. 

On this day commemorating the 168th 
anniversary of the storming of the Bas- 
tille, while we reflect, for a moment, on 
the inner significance of that past event, 
we must retrace some of the history of 
the Bastille itself in order to do so. 

As we all know, the Bastille was a 
fortress which once flanked the city 
gates of St. Antoine in Paris. Its con- 
struction was begun in 1370, and it was 
completed in 1382. It became a State 
prison, finally holding many ill-starred 
but illustrious victims. But the infamy 
of its treatment of prisoners made it one 


of the most hated institutions in all 
Europe. Its name became synonomous 
with injustice and brutality, a symbol of 
the despotism of the old royal regime of 
France. The climax of the reign of ter- 
ror came during the ministry of Cardinal 
Richelieu. However, it was not until the 
mass revolution in the late 18th century, 
that the Bastile was to play its most his- 
toric role, when the people of France 
rose, as one, and destroyed it. 

On July 12, as we also remember, 
events in Paris began to move rapidly 
toward chaos and destruction. Angry 
mobs surged through its streets festering 
and restive under the harsh and unjust 
demands of the authorities. Finally, 2 
days later, the mob stormed the Bastille, 
forced its surrender and murdered the 
commander and a few of the Swiss mer- 
cenaries hired to crush the popular up- 
rising. This mob literally pulled down 
the Bastille’s walls, leaving not one stone 
in place. It is, beyond question, one of 
the most dramatic events in all modern 
history. 
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For the French it has become their 
chief national holiday, a day when 
liberty for the people became a reality. 
In recognition, also, of the closeness of 
Revolutionary spirit and ideologies of 
the French and the Americans, Lafayette 
sent the Bastile’s key to George Wash- 
ington as a relic. It is still to be seen at 
Mount Vernon. 

The ideals of the French Revolution 
are universal ideals, and Bastille Day 
today, as well as in 1789, still symbolizes 
the ideals of liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity. Today, as well as in 1789, hu- 
man beings still rise, as one person, 
against tyranny, oppression and injus- 
tice, determined man shall guide his own 
destiny, follow the dictates of his own 
conscience, be master of his own fate. 
As the Hungarians battled Communist 
tanks with stones and sticks in Budapest 
last October, so did the French strike at 
the once-believed impregnable Bastille, 
Then, as now, it was proved that only 
fear holds people captive, a fear which 
can be conquered when the soul of man 
asserts its inherent rights and demands 
justice and freedom be the only voices 
of authority. If the United States struck 
the first blow against absolutism in 1776, 
the storming of the Bastille marks its 
death knell. We do well to remind our- 
selves of our Revolutionary past, under- 
standing what it means to oppressed, 
downtrodden peoples to taste the sweet 
draft of liberty for the first time. 

The world’s struggle for peace, justice, 
and liberty continues today. And we 
cannot remind ourselves too often it will 
be a continuing fight as long as there 
are power-seeking elites tyrannizing 
people, refusing them the rights and 
privileges basic to their welfare and hap- 
piness. For the entire world, therefore— 
not just for France—Bastille Day re- 
mains the symbol of man’s refusal to 
submit indefinitely to despotic rule and 
dictatorial mandate. 


H. R. 8681—A Bill Designed To Prevent 
Another Girard Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL 


J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, July 12, I offered H. R. 8681, a bill 
designed to prevent another Girard case. 
My bill was prepared after a careful 
study by me of the entire opinion of the 
Supreme Court and comes within the 
powers of Congress as expressly stated 
in the Girard opinion. 

My bill consists of but one sentence, as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding the provision of any 
treaty or agreement to the contrary, no officer 
of the armed services of the United States 
having under his command, in his custody 
or under his control, any member of such 
armed services shall deliver him, or her, to 
the jurisdiction or control of any foreign 
nation for trial or prosecution under the 
laws of any foreign nation. 
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There is great misunderstanding of 
the power of Congress to legislate within 
the area covered by a treaty. Actually 
there is no doubt whatever that Congress 
can, and many times has, legislated after 
the execution of a treaty to so control 
the officers of the Government as to pre- 
vent the accomplishment of something 
agreed to by treaty. 

In the Girard case, the Court outlined 
the treaty and quoted the exact language 
of the protocol upon which it authorized 
the delivery of Girard to Japan. Then it 
used the following words: 

The issue for our decision is therefore 
narrowed to the question whether, upon the 
record before us, the Constitution or legisla- 
tion subsequent to the security treaty pro- 
hibited the carrying out of this provision 
authorized by the treaty for waiver of the 
qualified jurisdiction granted by Japan. 
We find no constitutional or statutory bar- 
rier to the provision as applied here. 


The purpose of my bill is to provide 
the statutory prohibition which the Su- 
preme Court has said would prevent the 
delivery of an American serviceman to a 
foreign country under a status-of-forces 
treaty. 

Perhaps, my proposed language should 
be followed by additional language to 
provide for a proper review by the Secre- 
tary of the military department con- 
cerned and a limited power in him to 
waive jurisdiction in clear cases of the 
primary right of the foreign country. I 
am drafting such language. 


The Westminster Choir of Princeton, 
N. J., Helps the Government of Japan 
Combat Communism, the New York 
Times Reports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the New York Times of July 14, 
1957, reported on the highly significant 
results of a recent world tour by the 
Westminster Choir of Princeton, N. J. 
This tour was under the authority of the 
Humphrey-Thompson Act, Public Law 
860, 84th Congress, and was originally 
organized as part of a program to ac- 
quaint the peoples of other countries with 
the cultural activities of the United 
States. 

The Westminster Choir opened a very 
important two-way interchange. Stu- 
dents are coming to the Westminster 
Choir College from a number of Asian 
countries, and members of the college are 
expected to go to India, Okinawa, Thai- 
land, and Pakistan. 

The president of the college, John 
Finley Williamson, and Mrs. Williamson, 
have been engaged by the Government of 
Japan to conduct summer schools in 
several cities. The Japanese Govern- 
ment is paying for these schools and I 
learn that it is doing so because there are 
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4,000 choirs directed by Communists 
who are working against the Government 
of Japan. The Government of Japan 
hopes to train choral directors who can 
displace the Communist leaders and the 
Williamsons have been asked to develop 
a songbook to replace the Communist 
songbook. 

I include the article from the New 
York times together with some corre- 
spondence I have received on the tour of 
the Westminster Choir and the signifi- 
cant contribution that such nonpro- 
fessional groups are making in our de- 
veloping relations with the people of 
other countries: 


{From the New York Times of July 14, 
1957] 


THE WORLD or MUSIC—ORIENT Srrks 
TEACHERS FROM CHOIR COLLEGE 


(By Ross Parmenter) 


The full effects of the foreign tours being 
undertaken by American artists in the ex- 
change program of the American National 
Theater and Academy will not be known 
for years. It is probably safe to say, though, 
that the 4-month tour of the world made 
by 50 singers from the Westminster Choir 
College is likely to have a more far-reaching 
influence than some of the tours of famous 
professional musicians. One says this on 
the basis of repercussions that have already 
begun. 

‘There is a hunger in the Orient for trained 
choral leadership. The tour, by bringing the 
college to the attention of people in Japan, 
Okinawa, Thailand, Pakistan, and elsewhere, 
has opened a two-way interchange. Orien- 
tals are both coming to the college in 
Princeton, N. J., for training here and im- 
porting college people to the Orient to give 
training there. 

Next year, for instance, there will be 10 
or 12 oriental students at Princeton, includ- 
ing 3 from Hong Kong. And in May a 
wealthy Indian banker is coming to the 
college to see what can be done about taking 
a Westminster member back to India. Oki- 
nawa is engaging a choir member to set up 
choral units on the island. Thailand has 
asked for two individuals to set up training 
schools for choral directors. And Pakistan 
has asked for a Westminster faculty man 
for 3 months to help the Karachi broad- 
casting station develop western choral 
music. 

SCHOOLS IN JAPAN 


Japan, however, is the country that has 
acted most decisively. It has engaged John 
Finley Williamson, the college president, and 
Mrs, Williamson to return there this summer 
to conduct summer schools in three cities. 
They will teach from August 19 to 23 in 
Sendai, from August 26 to 30 in Osaka, and 
from September 2 to 10 in Tokyo. The 
Japanese Government is paying for the 
schools and it is doing so because there are 
said to be 4,000 choirs directed by Commu- 
nists, who are working against the govern- 
ment. The idea is to train choral directors 
who can displace the Communist leaders. 
The Williamsons, too, have been asked to 
develop a songbook to replace the Com- 
munist songbook, 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
OF THE AMERICAN NaTIONAL 
THEATER AND ACADEMY, 
New York, N. F., July 12, 1957. 
Congressman Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
Member of Congress, Congress of the 
United States, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Franx: Thanks for your letter of 
June 20, advising me that you have caused 
the Westminster Choir reports to be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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Like all of the attractions sent out on 
this program, they cheerfully made many 
personal sacrifices in order to carry our their 
mission on behalf of our country’s cultural 
prestige abroad, 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT C. SCHNITZER, 
General Manager. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1957. 
Hon. CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Under Secretary, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: The Westminster Col- 
lege Choir of Princeton, N. J., on its recent 
tour abroad under the authority of the Hum- 
phrey-Thompson Act, Public Law 860, 84th 
Congress, made an impressive contribution to 
the fund of good will which other peoples 
have for the people of our country. It is 
clear that nonprofessional, as well as pro- 
fessional, cultural groups and organizations, 
have an important role to play in our rela- 
tions with other people. I pointed all this 
out in a recent statement in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, a copy of which is attached. 

In view of this, you will know I was sur- 
prised to receive a communication under date 
of June 21 from Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, pres- 
ident of the National Music Camp, saying 
“At a meeting of the National Music Coun- 
cil (representing 940,000 citizens) held in 
New York, May 23, 2 members of the music 
panel of ANTA (American National Theater 
and Academy) and 1 representative of the 
USIA stated that governmental support 
(President’s fund) for musical exchange pro- 

is now limited to professional musi- 
cians. Whereupon the council adopted the 
following resolution: The National Music 
Council strongly urges the USIA and State 
Department to include youth cultural activ- 
ities, particularly symphony orchestras of 
outstanding attainment, in the cultural ex- 

program designed to promote world 
friendship and understanding!“ Other 
statements in Dr. Maddy's communication 
seems to conflict with a letter I received from 
the De mt of State (IES 032 National 
High School Band/5-2557) regarding its non- 
support of an overseas tour of the National 
High School Orchestra by funds under the 
Humphrey-Thompson Act. What is particu- 
larly disturbing is Dr. Maddy’s appeal for 
“help to remove the subversive restrictions 
which now exist—barring music education 
from our cultural exchange programs fli- 
nanced from the President's fund.” 

I would appreciate having your views on 
this matter, and Dr. Maddy’s letter which I 
am attaching. Please return it with your 
reply. 

Cordially yours, 
Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July, 12, 1957. 
The Honorable Frank THOMPSON, Jr., 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. THompson: Reference is made 
to your letter of June 27, 1957, enclosing 
correspondence from Dr. Joseph E. Maddy 
concerning the National High School Or- 
chestra. 

There is no stipulation that participants 
in the President’s special international 
program must be professional performers, 
nor is it the policy of the Department of 
State to demand professional status as a 
qualification for assistance under the pro- 
gram, The Department has made consider- 
able use of amateur groups and will continue 
to do so as appropriate to foreign-service 
post needs. Practically all athletic groups 
assisted have been in the amateur class, sev- 
eral nonprofessional musical groups have 
been sponsored or approved, among them the 
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Westminster Choir, and plans are now un- 
der consideration to send an amateur dra- 
matic group to selected areas. 

Neither are there restrictions barring music 
education from the program. The Westmin- 
ster Choir, one of the country’s notable 
institutions of musical education, admirably 
demonstrated American theories and prac- 
tice in this field on its recent successful 
tour of the Far and Near East. 

The Department does not believe it wise 
as a matter of policy to hamper the useful- 
ness of the program by arbitrarily limiting 
participants to any particular category. 

The correspondence from Dr. Maddy is 
returned herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun S. HOGHLAND II. 
Acting Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 


NATIONAL Music CAMP, 
June 21, 1957. 
Representative FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. THOMPSON: Thank you for your 
interest in the National High School Orches- 
tra project. Are we allowing a union boss 
to subvert our foreign policy? Can it be 
that the USIA will not approve any musical 
exchange program which does not provide 
employment for members of Petrillo’s Musi- 
clans’ Union? 

At a meeting of the National Music Coun- 
cil (representing 940,000 citizens) held in 
New York May 23, 2 members of the Music 
Panel of ANTA (American National Theater 
and Academy) and 1 representative of the 
USIA stated that governmental support 
(President’s fund) for musical exchange 
programs is now limited to professional 
musicians. ‘Whereupon the council adopted 
the following resolution: 

“The National Music Council strongly 
urges the USIA and State Department to 
include youth cultural activities, particu- 
larly symphony orchestras of outstanding 
attainment, in the cultural exchange pro- 
gram designed to promote world friendship 
and understanding.” 

We have been forced to abandon for this 
year what we believe to be the most effective 
cultural exchange project ever planned—a 
mission to Poland by the National High 
School Orchestra (100 of America’s finest 
young musicians and citizens aged 14-17) 
representing at least 40 States, presenting 
programs of American symphonic music, 
speaking the Polish language, briefed in 
Polish history—as guests of the Polish Gov- 
ernment. Our request for the cost of air 
transportation or for two large Government 
planes to transport the group from this 
country to Poland and return was denied by 
the above-mentioned ANTA Music Panel. 
Why? 

We would like to plan such a project for 
1958, if you will help to remove the sub- 
versive restrictions which now exist—barring 
music education from our cultural exchange 
programs financed from the President's 
fund. 

I am enclosing our 1957 concert calendar, 
May I invite you and your party to visit the 
camp as my guests any weekend this sum- 
mer? We have excellent accommodations 
for visitors, but need to know of your visit in 
advance to assure our best. I want you to 
judge for yourself the quality of perform- 
ance of the National Music Camp students, 
the efficiency of the organization, and the 
effectiveness of the training program pro- 
vided for America’s gifted youth by the 
National Music Camp, May I hear from 
you? 

Sincerely, 
JosepH E. Mappy, 
President, 
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Washington Report by Congressman 
Bruce Alger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include my weekly newsletter 
of last week. 


The July 4th return to Dallas, 1,200 miles 
crossed in 4 hours of flight, strengthened 
my feelings of grassroots kinship with my 
district (as do letters and questionnaires). 
It’s good to return home even though 
briefiy. 

The crucial natural gas bill yote awaited 
our reassembling in the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee Tuesday morning. It was 
not a happy experience. The present gas 
bill is a highly controversial subject with a 
bewildering history. The Supreme Court in 
1954 flatly reversed the intent of Congress 
by placing gas production under Federal 
regulation. The subsequent Harris bill was 
vetoed by the President because of question- 
able lobbying activities during Senate con- 
sideration. The President approved the bill's 
basic provisions, although he muddied the 
situation when he suggested that additional 
consumer price safeguards were needed, 
thus creating a freedom plus control con- 
tradiction. This year’s bill thus becomes a 
strange and questionable compromise. Ar- 
guments for: (1) It frees gas from present 
utility ratemaking status. (2) It is a com- 
promise between those having varied gas in- 
terests (one or more), the producers, trans- 
mission (pipeline) companies, and distribu- 
tors (selling to ultimate consumers). (3) 
Even a bad bill is better than no bill. Argu- 
ments against: (1) The bill puts into law 
the erroneous Supreme Court decision. (2) 
In the compromise, gas producing and trans- 
mission were confused, pipelines requiring 
regulation but quite distinct from produc- 
tion which is flercely competitive, hence no 
Federal regulation needed. A substitute bill 
(offered by MACDONALD, of Massachusetts, a 
regulation proponent) to free small produc- 
ers from regulation, clearly demonstrated to 
me the confusion in the minds of some Rep- 
resentatives. His arguments for this bill 
were applicable logically to all gas producers. 
Later, in the final vote on the Harris bill, the 
bill was approved out of committee 15-13. 
I voted “present” to express my disapproval 
of Federal regulations, though I would have 
voted “yes” (if the deciding vote) tc bring 
the matter before the House and the Nation. 

The Girard decision by the Supreme Court 
is reducible to two debatable basic proposi- 
tions, it seems to me (after study of the 
Supreme Court decision and the district 
court case): (1) The Secretaries of Defense 
and State, together with the President, made 
the wrong choice in waiving jurisdiction over 
Girard, since under the agreement and treaty, 
soldiers on duty are under United States ju- 
risdiction (regardless of Girard's conduct, he 
was on duty); and (2) the agreement and 
treaty abridges the Constitution by placing 
United States men under foreign jurisdiction 
(Bricker amendment would prevent such sit- 
uations arising). 

The civil-rights debate in the Senate shows 
no termination date yet. For my part, to 
leave no stone unturned, I wrote the Presi- 
dent personally, enclosing my floor speeches 
analyzing some of the dangerous provisions, 
wherein more civil rights would be endan- 
gered than those the bill seeks to protect. 

Politics may be clearly viewed by the 
present aid-to-education (classroom con- 
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struction) bill situation. Speaker RAYBURN 
is pressing the Rules Committee to report 
the bill out, It is not to him, apparently, 
the principle of whether it’s the Federal Gov- 
ernment's role. No, rather it’s a matter of 
bringing the bill to a vote so a record of Re- 
publicans voting against the President can 
be secured, this then becoming more im- 
portant than whether or not we put the Gov- 
ernment into building schools. Shouldn't 
Congressmen act rather on the merits of the 
bill, senior Members all the more so? True, 
politics has its rightful place, but should not 
first consideration go to the legislative pro- 
visions themselves? 

The military construction bill passed allo- 
cating $1,624,000,000 for military real estate 
all over the United States and the world. 
(Texas always gets its share, $50 million this 
time.) The big debate occurred over get- 
ting the Defense Department out of business 
operation, some 2,500 businesses of 47 kinds. 
Again, the House refused to permit this 
Hoover Commission recommendation to pass, 
the vote being almost a party line—Demo- 
crats against, Republicans for. Now again, 
isn’t it in order to challenge those Members 
who fear the loss of a Government operation 
in their district by stating: (1) If you were 
really for Small Business you'd stop Govern- 
ment from being the prime competitor (Gov- 
ernment using taxpayer’s own money to com- 
pete with him while the small-business man 
petitions for Government loan of amount 
similar to his taxpayment). (2) If you really 
want to cut the budget and economize, here’s 
the place to do it legitimately, without en- 
dangering the military preparedness. (3) If 
you want to raise Government income legiti- 
mately, sell these Government enterprises to 
the citizens and thus put them on the tax 
rolls. (4) There is no constitutional justi- 
fication for Government owning and oper- 
ating business enterprises. 


Confessions Before Arraignment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, on June 24, 
1957, the Supreme Court of the United 
States rendered its decision in the case 
of Mallory against United States. Mal- 
lory, who had been convicted of rape, 
was in jail awaiting execution. The de- 
cision reversed the conviction on the 
grounds that the defendant’s confession 
was improperly admitted in evidence 
and remanded the case to the trial 
court for a new trial. The prosecution, 
which had based its case largely on the 
confession, decided that without its use 
as evidence it would be impossible to 
convict the defendant and accordingly 
set him at liberty. 

The Court ruled that Mallory’s con- 
fession was inadmissible as evidence be- 
cause it was extracted from him by the 
police before he was arraigned. The 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure re- 
quire that a person under arrest without 
a warrant be taken without unnecessary 
delay before the nearest available com- 
missioner or other commitment officer 
who shall inform the defendant of his 
right to retain counsel, his right to have 
a preliminary examination and his right 
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to refuse to make a statement. The 
Court held that a person could not be 
arrested upon suspicion alone but only 
on probable cause, that there was un- 
necessary delay in the arraignment, and 
that the extraction of the confession 
before arraignment was a violation of 
the defendant’s rights and therefore in- 
admissible as evidence. 

The reasoning of the Court is some- 
what obscure. Unquestionably every 
person arrested as a criminal suspect is 
entitled to an arraignment without un- 
necessary delay. However, from that it 
does not necessarily follow that every 
voluntary statement made by the suspect 
before arraignment should be invali- 
dated for evidenciary purposes. Mal- 
lory’s arraignment was, in my opinion, 
unnecessarily delayed from 2:30 p. m. 
when he was arrested until the following 
morning. However, at no time did he 
or his counsel contend that any of his 
four separate confessions were made 
under mental or physical duress or co- 
ercion. On the contrary, less than 2 
hours after his arrest, Mallory volun- 
tarily agreed to take a lie detector test. 
While two other suspects were being 
examined, the test was delayed until 
approximately 8 p. m. During the 
course of this test he made his first 
voluntary confession. Soon after, he 
repeated his confession to other officers 
and at 10 p. m. the police made an effort 
to reach a commissioner for arraign- 
ment. Failing in this, the petitioner 
consented voluntarily to an examination 
by the deputy coroner who found no 
evidence of physical or psychological 
coercion. Mallory then repeated his 
voluntary confession for the third time 
and about 11:30 p. m. dictated the con- 
fession to a stenographer. 

There is no law on the statute books 
which invalidates a voluntary confession 
by reason of delay in arraignment, but 
the Court’s decision will in future cases 
have the same effect as a criminal stat- 
ute. Federal police officers will have 
no power to interrogate a criminal sus- 
pect to determine whether or not there 
is probable cause of guilt before ar- 
raignment, and prosecuting attorneys 
will be afraid to use prearraignment 
confessions as evidence to establish their 
ease before the jury. Neither can a Fed- 
eral police officer safely arrest a crim- 
inal suspect until he knows that a com- 
missioner is readily available and until 
he knows that he has sufficient direct 
or substantial evidence to establish 
probable cause before the commissioner 
even though the suspect may have vol- 
untarily admitted his guilt. 

I want to preserve the right of prompt 
arraignment, but I also want to pre- 
serve the right of police officers to in- 
terrogate the suspect and the right of 
the prosecuting attorney to use volun- 
tary confessions as evidence against the 
suspect, both in proving probable cause 
before the commissioner and in estab- 
lishing guilt before a jury. I have 
drafted and introduced a bill, H. R. 
8624, which states simply that “state- 
ments or confessions or other evidence 
shall not be inadmissible solely because 
of delay in taking an arrested person 
before a commissioner or other judi- 
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cial officer.” Such a provision does not 
change the law which invalidates con- 
fessions extracted under duress by 
threat, promise of reward, or other im- 
proper inducement or coercion. Such a 
provision of law cannot possibly injure 
either a guilty person or an innocent 
person, and most certainly can and if 
enacted will protect society against con- 
fessed dope peddlers, thieves, rapists, 
murderers, and other crooks and crim- 
inals who prey upon their fellow citi- 
zens. It is time someone had a little 
regard for the rights of society in gen- 
eral as well as the civil rights of the 
individual citizen. Individual liberty is 
no license for the transgression of the 
rights and safety of others. 


The “Hobgoblin” of Section III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
seen demonstrated in the past week the 
truth of what I have said on the floor of 
this House a number of times in the past 
2 months. I have said repeatedly that 
large segments of the press and radio 
and television commentators have failed 
or refused to give the public the true 
facts about the so-called civil-rights leg- 
islation. In spite of the fact that a 
number of Congressmen, most of whom, 
it is true, are from the South, have day 
after day pointed out on the floor of the 
House of Representatives and on numer- 
ous other occasions exactly what the 
civil-rights bill does and the grave im- 
plications contained therein, many peo- 
ple in the North and West, including 
outstanding editors, now admit they had 
no idea that the bill was as far-reaching 
or as dangerous as it is. 

Apparently, and we have no reason to 
doubt what they say, they thought the 
legislation only dealt with voting rights 
of minority groups. Time after time, I 
noticed news items in the northern press 
and particularly in the Washington Post 
wherein this so-called civil right-legisla- 
tion was referred to as the right to vote 
bill. On several occasions the Washing- 
ton Post had an editorial referring to the 
bill as the right to vote legislation, Time 
after time on the floor of the House this 
fact was pointed out by myself and other 
Members. We charged the newspapers 
with an attempt to fool the American 
people as to what was in the bill. A 
prejudice and distortion on the part of 
the press is a dangerous thing. We all 
know the importance of freedom of the 
press. We know the necessity of having 
a free press.. At one and the same time, 
however, all segments of the press have 
certain duties and obligations that they 
must render to our people. A grave in- 
justice has been done. In my opinion, 
some of it has been willful and malicious. 
I do not know whether the reporters are 
to blame or whether the editors edited 
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the news articles after they were pre- 
sented to the copy room. Whoever is 
responsible for this great injustice I trust 
will profit from this experience and here- 
after present to the American people the 
news as it is in fairness to all of our 
people. 

Even the editor of the New York Times 
admits that he thought the bill simply 
dealt with voting rights and only knew 
differently last week. I understand he 
blames this upon the failure of south- 
ern Congressmen to explain what is in 
the bill. The blame is not upon the 
Congressmen but upon that segment of 
the press, reporters, or news editors, I 
do not know which, who have failed to 
carry the statements, speeches, and re- 
leases of those Members of Congress who 
have opposed this legislation. I hope in 
the future that this same group will not 
be so prejudiced against a section of this 
great Nation as to refuse to give proper 
publicity to their grievances and opin- 
ions. 

On Friday, July 12, there appeared in 
the Richmond News Leader an editorial 
entitled “The ‘Hobgoblin’ of Section II.” 
This is a splendid editorial which ex- 
plains one section of the so-called civil- 
rights bill. This same editor has on 
numerous occasions had outstanding 
editorials explaining the viciousness of 
the pending legislation as well as the evil 
it would foist upon the American people 
if enacted into law. 

Mr. James J. Kilpatrick, editor of the 
News Leader, is one of the best informed 
editors in our country on States rights, 
individual liberties, and kindred prin- 
ciples of democracy. He has done much 
to preserve our way of life in the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. I hold him in 
high esteem. 

In the hopes that at least some people 
in other sections of the Nation will have 
the opportunity of reading this fine edi- 
torial, I include it with my remarks. 
The editorial is as follows: 


THE “HOBGOBLIN” or SECTION III 


Senator RicHarp RUSSELL’s brilliant attack 
last week on the civil-rights bill swept the 
South to an amazing and sudden victory in 
the struggle to get its message across to the 
people of the Nation. The Georgian made 
no new points. He emphasized arguments 
that had been made by other southerners in 
House debate. But perhaps because it was 
Senator RUSSELL speaking, or because interest 
in the bill has jumped with the beginning of 
Senate debate, his arguments received an 
audience among northerners. 

For the first time, the bulk of the northern 
press last week found room to present 
southern arguments against the measure. 
From the integrationist New York Times, 
among others, came well-bred cries of “for 
heaven’s sake.” No one, it appears, had 
understood that the civil-rights bill was any- 
thing more than a right-to-vote bill. The 
Times was frankly amazed. 

What the Georgian made clear is that sec- 
tion III is not wholly new legislation. Sec- 
tion III is an amendment to an existing law, 
adopted in reconstruction days, which now is 
embodied in 42 United States Code 1985. The 
language in the bill now pending before the 
Senate would add 2 paragraphs to the 3 para- 
graphs of the existing statute. To under- 
stand the plot fully, one should read these 
2 proposed new paragraphs: 

Fourth. Whenever any persons have en- 
‘gaged, or are about to engage, in any facts 
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or practices which would give rise to a cause 
of action pursuant to paragraphs first, sec- 
ond, or third, the Attorney General may in- 
stitute for the United States, or in the name 
of the United States but for the benefit of the 
real party in interest, a civil action or other 
proper proceeding for redress, or preventive 
relief, including an application for a perma- 
nent or temporary injunction, restraining 
order, or other order. 

“Fifth. The District Courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may be 
provided by law.” 

The true purpose of these paragraphs 
fourth and fifth cannot be comprehended 
until one studies the existing paragraphs 
first, second, and third. Here it is found 
that the old law authorizes the filing of civil 
suits against any persons who conspire to- 
gether with intent to deny to any citizen 
the equal protection of the laws. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has ruled 
that for a Southern State to provide separate 
facilities for Negroes as to schools, golf 
courses, railway waiting rooms and other 
public places, is to deny Negroes equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 

Thus the innocuous “right to vote“ bill 
that Mr. Eisenhower thought was so moder- 
ate and decent becomes on closer scrutiny 
something else entirely. But that is not all. 
What Senator Russet, went on to point out 
is that there is on the statute books still 
another old law—its existence had been care- 
fully concealed—which states: 

“It shall be lawful for the President * * * 
or such other person as he may empower 
+ + to employ such part of the land forces 
of the United States, or of the militia, as may 
be necessary to aid in the execution of judi- 
cial process issued under sections 1981, 1983, 
or 1985-1992 of this title.” 

Mr. RUSSELL said he wondered long ago 
why this particular section 1985 had been 
chosen for amendment by the drafters of the 
pending bill. Other existing statutes offered 
more logical and rational bases for extension 
of the moderate aims sought by the Presi- 
dent. The answer is that Attorney General 
Brownell wanted to tie in the new civil 
rights bill with the old law authorizing the 
use of troops. The result, said Mr. RUSSELL, 
“is the most cunningly devised and contrived 
piece of legislation I have ever seen—the 
ultimate in the technique of legislative 
draftsmanship to obscure purpose while 
creating and conferring power.” 

Of course, some liberals in the Senate at- 
tempted to minimize Senator Russ 
charge. Said Mr. DIRKSEN, of Illinois: “Sel- 
dom have I seen so many ghosts under a 
single bed.” Mr. Javits, of New York added 
that the idea the authority in the bill will 
be misused “is only a hobgoblin in the 
closet.” 

Ghost? Hobgoblin? The South has 
learned through bitter experience to expect 
the worst from the Department of Justice 
and the Federal courts. Admittedly, it is an 
extreme case to suppose the proprietors of a 
southern hotel, operating under a routine 
charter issued by a State to a business cor- 
poration, would be found in violation of sec- 
tion 1985 if they restricted their operations 
to white guests only. Yet such a finding is 
quite conceivable under the present trend in 
judicial opinion. If residents of a commu- 
nity objected, they could be jailed without a 
jury trial, and troops could be brought in to 
aid in the execution of judicial process. 
That is what this law is all about. 

The hobgoblin which the South can see 
haunting section III of the bill walks like a 
man. It has the face of a man. And that 
face is the face of Herbert Brownell. 


July 15 
Senior Citizens and Associates of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
include herein my remarks before the 
Senior Citizens and Associates of Amer- 
ica, of Lynn, Mass., during their annual 
outing at Salem Willows on July 14, 1957. 
Mr. Charles C. O’Donnell is president of 
the group. 

Honor THE AGED 

It is good to see the number of older peo- 
ple in attendance at this outing of the 
Senior Citizens and Associates of America. 

And it is always a pleasure for me to meet 
so many friends who, in their time, have 
worked hard to build the prosperity that our 
Nation enjoys. In the process, they have 
raised families that are a credit to the 
Nation. 

Not too many years ago when a person re- 
tired he was supposed to take a back seat. 
Older people, either singly or in pairs, used 
to live alone. 

All that has changed out of necessity. 

Older people are being seen and heard. 

More and more of them are joining groups 
such as yours, not only for social and recrea- 
tional purposes, but for organized effort to 
wake up the States and the United States 
to their problems and their needs. 

From the beginning of time the younger 
people have been brought up to honor and 
respect their elders. 

This Golden Rule has been reinforced by 
human conscience and morality. 

But during this century of upheaval vast 
social and economic changes have cast off 
the customs and the standards of the past. 

We must find other means to take their 
place. 

In the pursuit of material wealth some 
people quite thoughtlessly forget their obli- 
gations to others. 

Sons and daughters become lost in their 
own problems and those of their children. 

The days of the large families are gone. 
Homes are smaller, as each member strikes 
out on his own, and at an earlier age. The 
automobile and the television have brought 
greater mobility and diversified interests. 

The family circle that once included un- 
der one roof, a dozen or more people from 
the baby in the crib to the grandmother, or 
the great uncle, is but a memory. Some- 
times brothers and sisters come home to eat 
at different times, because they work on dif- 
ferent shifts. 

The net result of these, and other factors, 
is that the older people need and want, a 
security and independence of their own. 

The United States was one of the last 
nations in the West to recognize this need. 

Slowly but surely we are making provision 
for it. 

As we had no precedents to guide us, we 
had to feel our way. 

On a modest scale, both as to coverage and 
benefits, we set up a program of old-age and 
survivors insurance, and public assistance. 

Experience has taught us that the State 
and National Governments have been too 
modest and too cautious in their approach 
to this problem. 

As a consequence, our senior citizens have 
organized into groups that are working for 
legislation to provide national old-age pen- 
sions of $100 a month or more. Many people 
believe that this is the only solution, em- 
bracing as it does; complete coverage, ade- 
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quate benefits, and streamlined administra- 
tion. 

It is not enough for governments to speak 
of their good intentions toward the aged, or 
to offer them sample benefits. There is 
much work to be done to make that pro- 
gram complete and sufficient. 

Until we accomplish that, we shall be faced 
with a social, and an economic problem, of 
growing proportions. 

Due to the advances of medical science, 
the lessening of hard physical labor, and the 
improvement in health and nutritional 
standards, the lifespan of Americans is in- 
creasing., 

More and more millions of our people are 
living to an advanced age. 

This makes it a problem that concerns the 
Nation as a whole. 

Only national legislation will solve it. 

Under the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Act, which is only 20 years old, the Govern- 
ment sought to protect the individual and 
his family based on his earnings in work 
covered by the Federal social security law. 

I have just received a report from the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, concerning the number of beneficiaries, 
and the amount of benefits, as of December 
31. 1956. 

For the country as a whole, more than 9 
million persons were receiving old-age and 
survivors benefits at a monthly rate of $483 
million, This was an increase of more than 
1 million beneficiaries, and $71 million 
in monthy benefits over the previous year. 

At the present time, 73 million persons are 
insured. If death should take the family 
breadwinner, the mothers and children in 9 
out of 10 American families can receive sur- 
vivors’ benefits. 

In Essex County, Mass., which includes 
people within the area from Lynn to Law- 
rence, and Methuen, and down the Merri- 
mack Valley to the sea, there are over 47,000 
beneficiaries, receiving monthly benefits of 
close to $3 million. 

Slowly but surely, this program is being 
developed. The day is not far distant, when 
every American will be covered by this, 
and/or associated programs. 

Technical coverage is one thing. Benefits 
are another. 

Because our Nation was so late in tackling 
the general problem of social security a 
number of our people were beyond the age 
where they could hope to build up their 
social security accounts, 

To help them, a fill-in program of public 
assistance, whose benefits are contingent up- 
on the action of the State legislatures, was 
established. 

The State of Massachusetts has a good 
record in this respect as compared with most 
of the other States. As Charlie O'Donnell, 
your president and legislative director has 
advised you, there is every expectation that 
there will be some increase in the travel al- 
lowance for old-age assistance recipients, 
plus a cost of living increase of 5 percent, 
before the present legislative session is over. 

Public-assistance benefits have never been 
sufficient. They have always lagged behind 
the cost of living. 

We hear every subject under the sun be- 
ing debated in the legislative halls and in 
the public press except the one which is of 
the greatest concern to the American people; 
and that one overriding issue is, the steady 
and dangerous rise in the cost of living and 
how to control it. 

The problem of trying to make both ends 
meet as income remains stationary while 
prices go up is one that affects most Ameri- 
cans, but bears most heavily upon those with 
small, fixed incomes, like the good people 
who are trying to get by on the thin benefits 
called public assistance. 

The experts themselves can’t agree on the 
causes of inflation. 
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The other day one professor of economics 
said it was due to the fact that the people 
are living up to and beyond their incomes. 
Buying so many things that they hope to pay 
for later. 

This certainly does not apply to the older 
people, because they do not have enough 
income in the first place to establish credit. 

It is not enough for the younger people 
who will be old themselves someday to be 
courteous to their elders. 

Our senior citizens are entitled to security 
and independence. 

And this, in turn, depends on adequate in- 
come. 

The only solution is for a national pen- 
sion, or the equivalent thereof, with an es- 
calator clause tied to the cost of living, so 
that no retired person will ever have to worry 
that changes in the economic picture will 
deny to him the necessities and the modest 
comforts that a civilized nation owes to its 
senior citizens. 

Through organizations such as yours, the 
public is constantly reminded that to honor 
the aged we must engineer a better program 
to meet their needs. 

There are understanding men and women 
in the Massachusetts Legislature and in the 
Congress who are determined to make social 
security succeed. 

I hope you have a very pleasant outing 
made more enjoyable by the realization that 
there is only one direction for the social 
welfare programs of our Nation, and that 
progress, no matter how slow or hesitant it 
may seem at times, will not be satisfied until 
it reaches its goal. 

One of the major obligations of our people 
is to provide true freedom and happiness for 
the aged who have richly earned the right 
to peace and security in the golden years of 
their lives. 


Correction of Military Discharges, H. R. 


7530 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
24, 1957, I had the privilege of appearing 
before the Special Subcommittee on Mil- 
itary Discharges of the House Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. The following 
is my testimony before that committee 
in support of my bill, H. R. 7530: 


STATEMENT OF HON, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF New YORK 
Mr. MuULTER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

and members of the committee, for the priv- 
Uege of attending here so that I can be heard 
in support of my bill H, R. 7530 and similar 
bills dealing with the plight of individuals 
who have been or who are hereafter dis- 
charged from the armed services under con- 
ditions other than honorable. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I am sure 
that your record of the legislative situation 
shows that there is no way other than Presi- 
dential pardon that a former member of the 
armed service can get a pardon for the of- 
fense for which he received a discharge, other 
than honorable. I might say when we talk 
about discharges other than honorable, I at 
least include within the terms of my bill, and 
I trust that the chairman means to include 
within the terms of his bill, not only the 
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discharge which is labeled “other than hon- 
orable,” but also the dishonorable dis 

I think the whole subject should be cov- 
ered and every type of discharge other than 
an honorable discharge should be subjected 
to review in the plan of the proposed bilis 
being considered by the committee. 

The present law and regulations permit 
review of these discharges only for the pur- 
pose of correcting the discharge if there was 
something wrong in the first instance in the 
manner in which it was issued or because 
the trial was improperly conducted or on the 
basis of the law and the regulations appli- 
cable, the sentence and the punishment was 
too severe. 

The only other remedy is a Presidential 
pardon, and if any of you gentlemen have 
had experience along that line, you know 
how long and arduous and almost impossible 
it is to get a Presidential pardon, and then 
after he has gotten it, his discharge still re- 
mains unchanged. Even though a Presiden- 
tial pardon may be issued to the man, he 
still carries with him for the rest of his life 
imprinted “other than honorable” or dis- 
honorable,” on his certificate of discharge. 

By far, the greatest number of these men 
have committed no serious offenses. They 
are, in the main, minor offenders who be- 
cause of some less serious infraction have 
been sentenced by a court-martial, not to 
the punishment of a dishonorable discharge, 
but to the lesser punishment of discharge 
under conditions other than honorable. 

That is not to say, those who received 
dishonorable discharges will not be able to 
avail themselves of the benefits of this law, 
if enacted. 

Many men, who were suffering from some 
mental defect or disease which prevented 
their meeting acceptable standards of social 
or military conduct, have received such dis- 
charges. These men are not real criminals; 
they are not murderers, traitors, or rapists; 
they are minor offenders, Even the Armed 
Forces distinguishes between them and real 
criminals by giving them discharges other 
than dishonorable. 

When a man receives a dishonorable dis- 
charge from the Armed Forces, it is almost 
impossible for him to get a job. No one 
wants him. He goes from job to job. He 
never gets started. His family and friends 
drop away. Let's face the hard fact; he 
pays for his crime the rest of his life. He 
never gets an opportunity to be rehabili- 
tated. He may be, and oftentimes is, forced 
into a life of crime as the only alternative 
to starvation. 

If it was intended that these offenders 
also should pay for their offenses during the 
rest of their lives, then it would be more 
humane to incarcerate them in jails for 
their lifetime. No one dares suggest that. 
Then why inflict this blight upon their whole 
lives? r 

I say to you, however, that today the prac- 
tical result is the same. This is particularly 
dreadful to contemplate as to the minor 
offender with a less than dishonorable dis- 
charge. The ordinary civilian employers 
have neither the time nor the patience to 
draw fine lines of distinction in this matter. 
They say, “If he doesn’t have an honorable 
discharge, we don’t want him.” Under these 
circumstances there is no hope of expiation 
for that man, nor of rehabilitation for him- 
self or his family. 

No hope, gentlemen; no hope for either 
him or his family. Let them pay and pay 
for the rest of their lives. Is this the quality 
of justice and mercy of which we as a Nation 
can be proud? Shall we mete out to these 
offenders the cruelest punishment which one 
human being can mete out to another—hope- 
lessness? Shall we be merciless? 

Gentlemen, permit me to quote to you 
the great words of that teacher in Israel, the 
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Christ of the Christian world, when Peter 
came up to him and asked: 

“Lord, how often shall my brother sin 
against me, and I forgive him? As many as 
seven times?” Jesus said to him, “I do not 
say to you seven times, but seventy times 
seven” (Matthew 18: 21). 

Shall we not forgive these men once? 

My bill, H. R. 7530, would give them hope. 
It sets up a board of pardons. It would 
permit them, under proper conditions, to 
rehabilitate themselves and their families, 
and, where eligible, to atone for their past 
offense by further service in the Armed 
Forces. 

It proposes to establish, outside of the 
Department of Defense, a Board for the Cor- 
rection of Discharges and Dismissals, com- 
posed of five civilian members appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

Members of the Armed Forces who have 
been, or are in the future, discharged under 
conditions other than honorable would be 
entitled to file a petition, after 3 years from 

for a certificate which would en- 
title them to reenlist in the Armed Forces. 

After 5 years from discharge, they would 
be entitled to petition for a discharge under 
honorable conditions, 

In the case of certificates to reenlist, the 
Board would review the preceding 3-year 
period and graut the certificate if it finds 
that character and conduct during such pe- 
riod was good and that petitioner would be 
otherwise eligible for reenlistment. 

An inaividual, his heirs at law, or legal 
representative, filing a petition after 5 years 
from discharge, could obtain a discharge 
under honorable conditions if the Board 
found his character and conduct during such 
period to be good. 

Such discharge, however, would not entitle 
him to any monetary or other benefits under 
the laws of the United States to which he 
would not have been entitled if such dis- 
charge had not been issued. 

The bill also contains the necessary opera- 
tional provisions, such as authority for in- 
dependent investigations, holding of hear- 
ings, appointment of a staff, and the like. 

It is unjust that these individuals should 
be required to undergo lifelong suffering 
without an opportunity to prove that they 
have been and can be good citizens. Many 
of them are or were in their teens with their 
whole life still to be lived. 

We cannot do anything about the reac- 
tions of the public because of the discharge. 
We can, however, do something about the 
duration of such reaction toward those young 
men who have attempted to reestablish their 
character by blameless conduct for a rea- 
sonable time. 

One of our colleagues has pointed out that 
69,323 boys received discharges under con- 
ditions other than honorable between July 
1, 1950, and June 30, 1955; the present boards 
for the correction of military and naval rec- 
ords have, under the punitive rules under 
which they operate, changed or corrected 
only 561 military or naval records. This 
amounts to about eighty-one one-hundredths 
of 1 percent of the 69,323. Think of that, 
gentlemen, less than 1 percent of the 69,000 
boys involved have had their records cor- 
rected. 


That is not to imply that the board did 
the wrong thing in failing to make correc- 
tions, but they are limited. They must re- 
view the record as originally presented and 
ignore everything that has happened since. 

The reasons for that, I believe, are that the 
review is in effect by the military, and the 
review looks not to whether the person has 
earned a pardon but whether the original 
Punishment was proper. 

This new board sought to be created will 
not review in the light of military law and 
regulations and not in the light of propriety 
‘of the original decision or the sentence. It 
will be concerned solely with whether the 
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applicant is entitled to be pardoned in the 
light of his subsequent good conduct. 

My bill, H. R. 7530, is not concerned with 
going back to correct the record because of 
some new factor which indicates that per- 
haps the sentence by a court-martial to such 
a discharge was unjust or too severe. This 
bill runs to the continuance of the punish- 
ment. It recognizes the fact that to con- 
tinue to punish these boys beyond a reason- 
able length of times is both unjust and un- 
merciful. Once again, I would call to your 
mind the words of Jesus, that great teacher 
in Israel: 

“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall ob- 
tain mercy” (Matthew 5: 7). 

Gentlemen, I urge the adoption of H. R. 
7530, or a bill such as the chairman and the 
other members have submitted urging that 
the principle be enacted. The details I am 
sure you gentlemen, in your wisdom, can take 
care of in a good piece of legislation. 

Again I wish to express my appreciation 
for the privilege of appearing before you to 
present my views. 

Mr. Dorzx. Thank you very much. We 
appreciate your doing so. 

We have before us every bill along the lines 
of the subject which have been filed in the 
House, regardless of what variation there is 
in them from 1108. We have them all before 
us and are familiar with the texts of all of 
them, and we appreciate your diligent work 
in the field. 

Mr. Mutrer. I am sure we are all in agree- 
ment that it is hight time something was 
done about this. I believe it is the first 
time in 10 years such legislation has even 
gotten a hearing before the Congress, and I 
am sure this is going to bear fruit. 

Mr. Dorie. Thank you very much. 


More Taxes for a Free Seaway? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


“HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, when 
Ferdinand de Lesseps undertook to build 
a canal in Panama, disease among the 
workers was one of the principal reasons 
for the project’s failure. From this ex- 
perience, the Commission appointed by 
the United States to dig a ditch across 
the isthmus some time later spent the 
first 3 years in disease control, surveys, 
and development of construction facili- 
ties. The eradication of malaria and 
yellow fever was a notable achievement, 
for without it that link between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans could 
not possibly have become a reality so 
soon, 

Like de Lesseps, the supporters of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway were permitted to 
undertake construction without first re- 
solving the practical problems sub- 
merged under reams of theories. There 
were obvious signs of economic reefs in 
the St. Lawrence project, yet the myopia 
which has become so common on Cap- 
itol. Hill, as well as in the downtown 
region of Washington, resulted in almost 
complete disregard of these warnings. 
More than anything else, however, 
spending fever was the factor eventu- 
ally responsible for equipping the St. 
Lawrence expedition with the necessary 
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funds to set out on its fogbound mis- 
sion. 

When I hear the latest stories of the 
fiscal difficulties of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation, I can- 
not help but think of a little pemphlet 
that was distributed to Members of 
Congress shortly before the seaway bill 
Was passed in 1954. In listing reasons 
why there could be no justification for 
spending tax money to build the seaway, 
the pamphlet presented a series of ques- 
tions and answers, two of which went 
something like this: 

Question: What is the estimated original 
cost of the seaway? 


Answer: One hundred and five million 
dollars. 


Question: How much more would subse- 
quent harbor improvements and channel- 
ing cost? 

Answer: Hundreds of millions of dollars 
more of Americans tax money would have to 
be appropriated in an attempt to justify the 
initial expenditure. 


It was slightly more than 2 years after 
the $105 million was made available that 
the misgivings of us who opposed the 
project began to be echoed by the en- 
thusiasts—except that by this time so 
much money had already been invested 
that it appeared safe to begin the cry 
for additional funds. Now the latest in- 
telligence from the vicinity of the dredg- 
ing operations is that costs are going to 
run some 30 percent higher than origi- 
nally estimated. The seaway people are 
again looking to- Washington for finan- 
cial assistance. 

I have looked into the St. Lawrence 
file, and I have come up with testimony 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations by Mr. F. F. Estes, who identi- 
fied himself as traffic manager of the 
National Coal Association, when he 
testified in February 1952. Here is an 
excerpt from that statement: < 

There are those who will say, “But this 
will not cost us anything; it will pay for it- 
self through the collection of tolls.” That 
is a very pretty statement but certainly no 
one is so naive as to believe it. Government 
projects just don’t turn out that way. 


What Mr. Estes said 5 years ago will 
soon be confirmed if those he was criti- 
cizing at the time have to say 
about it now. As explained by the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer editorial of Sunday, 
August 11, which I wish to insert in the 
Record, there is a move afoot to dis- 
pense with tolls althogether and turn 
over to Uncle Sam all the bills, notes, 
and expenses that we were told would be 
liquidated by the Seaway Corp. 

The Inquirer points out that Delaware 
Valley would, under this move, be re- 
quired to pay taxes for a project to de- 
prive that area of Pennsylvania of trade 
and business that it should logically 
have. I remind the Congress that rail- 
roads leading from Delaware Valley will 
also suffer serious business losses if and 
when the St. Lawrence project is com- 
pleted. Another victim of this tax-sup- 
ported venture will be the coal industry, 
not only through loss of utility markets 
that will come with the power generating 
phases of the St. Lawrence project, but 
also from an influx of foreign residual 
oil that tankers will move down the St. 
Lawrence and into Great Lakes ports. 
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Mr. Speaker, although I vigorously op- 
posed the St. Lawrence project on the 
ground that the United States Govern- 
ment could not afford to underwrite it, 
and for assorted other reasons which 
seemed to make the proposed seaway im- 
practical, I no longer resisted it once 
authorization became law. 

If there’s another world, he lives in bliss; 
If there is none, he made the best of this. 


Following this suggestion of Robert 
Burns, I strongly favor making the best 
of the St. Lawrence facilities when they 
are completed. Western Pennsylvania 
should utilize to the fullest whatever ad- 
vantage the seaway may offer. Rail- 
roads will carry vast tonnages of freight 
to and from the docks along Lake Erie. 
Meanwhile highways need to be con- 
structed from Erie south into industrial 
and marketing centers of western 
Pennsylvania, as well as eastward across 
the mountains. There will unquestion- 
ably be great volumes of new business 
generated through the opening of the 
seaway. 

Nevertheless, the Government’s in- 
vestment of $105 million in the seaway 
is not an incontrovertible reason for us 
to go ahead with the project at any cost. 
I do not contend that further appropria- 
tions would necessarily mean sending 
good money after bad, but I do believe 
that Congress is going to have to give a 
long look at this matter before another 
dollar is made available. If, as the New 
Jersey Taxpayers Association and the 
Philadelphia Inquirer fear, revenue for 
the seaway is expected to come from 
Washington instead of from shippers, 
then we should begin asking questions. 

Before investing any more of the tax- 
payers’ hard-earned dollars into this 
venture, Congress must reappraise the 
whole project. We need to find out why 
sponsors said that it could be done with 
the money appropriated in 1954. De- 
spite our admonition against undertak- 
ing a job that seems certain to be more 
expensive than advertised, supporters of 
the St. Lawrence insisted that the $105 
million which Congress appropriated 
would be sufficient to launch it onto a 
self-sustaining and prosperous career. 
We need to know how those people could 
be so wrong. If the St. Lawrence De- 
velopment Corporation is dependent 
upon this type of advice for its future 
programing, this information must be 
available. Congress, by authorizing 
construction, opened another socialistic 
business. The architect and builder 
have already admitted their miscalcula- 
tions. Now the operator, even before 
the store is finished, has decided that it 
can never be a paying proposition. Per- 
haps a new proprietor would help mat- 
ters. In any case, the people who are 
putting up the wherewithal for the 
building should at least find out how 
much further into their pockets they 
will be expected to go in the years ahead. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer editorial 
follows: 

More Taxes—Fror A FREE SEAWAY? 

It looks as if one more chunk out of the 
Wage earner’s pay envelope is to be taken— 
this time to foot the bill for running the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. 


The New Jersey Taxpayers Association 
sounds a strong warning that a movement 
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is under way to shift the cost of building and 
maintaining the seaway from the shippers 
who will use it, to the Nation’s taxpayers 
generally. 

This issue will come to the fore on Septem- 
ber 9, in Washington, when a hearing will 
be held on fixing seaway tolls. When the 
seaway was first authorized its backers were 
eager for a bill which stipulated that tolls 
should be levied high enough to make the 
seaway pay for itself. Now they have 
changed their mind. 

As the Inquirer predicted from the start, 
the cost of building the seaway has turned 
out to be much higher than originally ex- 
pected (not including the extra costs of 
deepening shipping channels in the Great 
Lakes). Seaway backers now fear that the 
higher costs will necessitate higher tolls, and 
that some shippers may balk at paying 
them. 

So, says the Detroit News, “the best case is 
for toll-free operation.” The Cleveland Plain 
Dealer says “if this means a partial Govern- 
ment subsidy, what of it? There might also 
be a moratorium on tolls for the first few 
years.” It brushes aside any so-called 
moral obligation to make the seaway self- 
liquidating. Dr. N. R. Danellian, presi- 
dent of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Asso- 
ciation, which promoted the seaway, ad- 
mits it will not pay for itself, and will have 
to be operated with a deficit. And Repre- 
sentative Joun A. BLATNIK, of Minnesota, 
says he has been against charging tolls from 
the very beginning. 

So it goes. Any promise was good enough 
to get Uncle Sam so deep in the seaway he 
couldn’t pull out. But now one forecast 
after another collapses in the face of reality. 
The original cost was a mythical figure. The 
original promise that the seaway would pay 
its way is now just something to be scrapped. 

All this is of direct interest to citizens of 
Delaware Valley, United States of America. 
For they now stand not only to see their 
river traffic diverted to a socialistic enter- 
prise, the seaway; they also stand to be taxed 
to keep that enterprise going. 

In other words, it is proposed to tax Dela- 
ware Valley for a project which is aimed to 
take away its trade. That's pretty hard to 
beat. 


Address Delivered by Hon. Edward 
Martin of Pennsylvania, Before Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 15, 1957 1 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an address delivered by me at 
the 38th annual encampment of the de- 
partment of Pennsylvania, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, at Harrisburg, Pa., on 
July 12, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS or UNITED STATES SENATOR EDWARD 
MARTIN, OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 38TH AN- 
NUAL ENCAMPMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
AT HARRISBURG, PA., JULY 12, 1957 
It is a great honor for an old soldier to be 

invited to address this outstanding organ- 

ization of real Americans. 

Your patriotism has been tested on foreign 
battlefields. You know what it means to 
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face the enemies of our Nation in the hell- 
fire of war. Sustained by loyalty and devo- 
tion to American ideals you have been will- 
ing to sacrifice everything that this Nation, 
under God, may live in honor, peace, and 
freedom. 

The welfare of our country is always up- 
permost in the hearts and minds of the vet- 
eran. For that reason I want to discuss 
frankly with you some of the dangers con- 
fronting our Nation. 

But first, let us look back with pride at 
the background of the United States. Let 
us review the magnificent achievements 
which in less than 200 years have converted a 
savage wilderness into the world's greatest 
stronghold of industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction. Let us be thankful that we have 
advanced to the highest cultural and spirit- 
ual levels ever attained by any similar area 
in the whole world. 

The history of America is a glorious story. 
It tells of toil, sacrifice and heroism. It tells 
of victory produced by a people whose hearts 
and minds were aflame with the spirlt of 
liberty and independence, 

It tells of those courageous patriots who 
met in Philadelphia more than 180 years 
ago, and pledged their lives, their fortunes 
and their sacred honor to establish a new 
Nation. For the first time in all the world, 
government recognized the divine origin of 
man's inalienable right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

For the first time a government was based 
upon the sound principal that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. 

The story of America is the story of George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and all the dedi- 
cated statesmen of each generation. 

It is the story of the heroes who offered 
their lives for independence at Lexington, 
Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, and Yorktown. It 
is the story of Gettysburg, New Orleans, the 
fields of Mexico, and Admiral Dewey at 
Manila. It is the story of Chateau Thierry, 
the Argonne, the Normandy beaches, Iwo 
Jima, and the frozen hills of Korea. 

There is no story so glorious in all world 
history. It should be told and retold over 
and over again, in our schools and colleges, 
from the pulpits and lecture platforms, in 
meetings of fraternal and patriotic organiza- 
tions, in labor meetings, political rallies and 
every other place where Americans assemble. 

Therefore, it is most appropriate, in a 
meeting such as this, to consider the situ- 
ation confronting the United States. 

The course of history has placed upon the 
American people the responsibility for peace 
and progress in the world. The United States 
stands as the one strong barrier against the 
Communist conspiracy to dominate and en- 
slave the entire world. 

We must not allow ourselves to be lulled 
into a false sense of security by the mask of 
friendliness now worn by the masters of the 
Kremlin. 

Recently there was broadcast into millions 
of American homes an example of Commu- 
nist propaganda more flagrant than anything 
ever before attempted. 

It was a brazen attempt to convince Ameri- 
can listeners that Soviet Russia has no evil 
designs against the free nations of the world. 
We were told that the Russian dictators seek 
only friendship and peaceful coexistence. 

Yes, my fellow Americans, the Communist 
boss talked of peace but real Americans were 
not fooled. The record denies their words, 

The civilized world will long remember 
the ruthless slaughter of men, women, and 
children by Communist tanks and machine 
guns in crushing the Hungarian revolt of 
1956. 

Yet those guilty of this monstrous crime— 
those responsible for the wholesale execution 
of Hungarian freedom fighters—ask us to 
believe that this time they are sincere when 
they talk of peace. The record shows that 
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the Communists have sabotaged every effort 
for peace and will continue to do so. 

Their fundamental objectives have not 
changed. They have not abandoned their 
unholy ambition to destroy all human free- 
dom. 

Those of you who heard that broadcast 
will recall the prediction that the grand- 
children of Americans living today will live 
under a socialistic system. 

That was a grim warning that must not be 
ignored. It calls upon us to be constantly 
alert to the dangers of Communist influence 
here at home. We must fight disloyalty with 
every legal weapon at our command, and if 
our laws are not strong enough they should 
be made stronger. 

You are all familiar with the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court made about 
a year ago, which held that the Federal 
Government has exclusive jurisdiction in the 
field of sedition and subversion. 

This decision struck down laws enacted in 
42 States and Territories under which those 
guilty of subversion could be prosecuted and 
punished by the State. 

I believe that each State should have the 
right to combat sedition within its borders. 
I believe each should have the right to pun- 
ish not only those who seek forcible over- 
throw of the State but also those who would 
overthrow the Nation by force. 

More recently several other decisions of 
the Supreme Court have greatly weakened 
the Federal Government's legal drive against 
Communists and subversives. 

I have no criticism of the Court. We are 
a Nation of law and under our system no 
individual is denied equal justice. But, I 
repeat, if existing law is not adequate to deal 
effectively with disloyalty, it is the duty and 
responsibility of Congress to enact legisla- 
tion strong enough to do the job. I can 
assure you that Congress is taking steps in 
that direction. 

Now I would like to direct your attention 
to some other dangers that threaten America. 

First. Inflation. Since 1939, the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar has dropped to less 
than 50 cents. 

One of the most difficult functions of a 
free government is to maintain a stable cur- 
rency. At the same time it is one of the 
most important objectives of government. 
Inflation has the power to crush any economy 
upon which it fastens its grip and thus it 
can destroy a nation. In fact, more great 
nations have been destroyed by inflation 
than by invading armies or destructive 
bombs. A nation destroyed by a military 
force can rebuild itself, if the people have 
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the spirit and the will to work, but a nation 
where incentive of the individual is destroyed 
has very little chance of recovery. 

Inflation damages all with fixed incomes 
and inflicts severe hardship on millions of 
our people, The person who lives on a pen- 
sion, social security, or interest on savings 
cannot escape the evils of inflation. There 
are now in the United States more than 164% 
million on social security, corporation and 
government retirement, veterans’ pensions, 
veterans’ survivors benefits, and military 
retirement pay. Many are widows and 
orphans. Continued inflation is a threat to 
the many millions of savers in the United 
States, the owners of bonds, owners of life 
insurance policies, and savings accounts, 

Second. Big Government and Govern- 
ment doing things that we should do for 
ourselves. More than 7 million now work 
the 3 levels of Government, at an annual 
payroll of $40 billion. 

The vast expansion in the size and cost 
of Government at all levels is leading us 
away from the ideals of the Founding 
Fathers. The people are constantly de- 
manding more and more services and many 
believe that projects paid for with Federal 
funds do not cost them anything. 

The cost of State and local government has 
been increasing more rapidly than the Fed- 
eral Government, The tendency toward 
more and more ve Government by 
taxes and borrowing must be stopped or we 
will drift into creeping socialism. 

It has been proposed that consideration be 
given to a new division of the functions of 
Government and a new allocation of taxes 
to perform those functions. President 
Eisenhower in a speech delivered to the 
governors’ conference at Williamsburg, Va., 
on June 24, called upon the governors to 
join in an effort to return certain responsi- 
bilities to the States. 

Several years ago I suggested that national 
defense, foreign affairs, rivers and harbors 
and banking and currency be Federal func- 
tions with income taxes, import duties and 
liquor and tobacco taxes to furnish the Fed- 
eral revenues. The States would build the 
roads, provide higher education, administer 
penal and correctional institutions and con- 
servation with estate taxes, sales taxes and 
the gasoline tax to furnish them the money. 
Local government would provide police 
power, sanitation, courts and public schools 
and have as its tax source real estate, admis- 
sions, mercantile and wage taxes. This is 
just a brief outline but I am sure that such 
a plan would mean a big saving for the tax- 
payers. 
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Third. Too much private and public debt. 
Never before in the history of the world 
have any people owed so much as we owe 
today. It should be a matter of deep con- 
cern to every one of us that the American 
people now owe a total of more than $800 
billion in gross private and public debt. 
This is an average of about $4,700 for every 
man, woman, and child in the Nation, or 
about $18,800 for the average American fam- 
Uy of four persons. 

Net corporate debt went up from 898 ½ bil- 
lion in 1946 to $208 billion at the end of 
1956. 

People have been buying out of tomor- 
row’s paycheck. At the end of 1945 individ- 
uals owed less than $6 billion which in 1956 
had Increased to $42 billion. 

Net State and local government debt has 
increased from $1314 billion in 1945 to $42.7 
billion at the end of 1956 and has greatly in- 
creased since that time. 

Fourth. Moral decay among the people. 
Great armies and great navies will not main- 
tain a nation’s strength where the morale, 
courage, and patriotic fervor of its people 
are permitted to decay. Every student of 
history knows that great nations of the past 
have gone down to destruction when the 
moral fiber of the people was undermined by 
greed and corruption. - 

Fifth. Too little interest in Government, 
Unfortunately, there are too many misguided 
Americans who do not understand and do 
not appreciate the real meaning of America, 

They do not seem to realize that our sys- 
tem of free Government places upon each 
citizen an equal share of responsibility for 
our security and our progress. 

Good citizenship is the basis of patriotism, 
That is why I am constantly urging every 
individual to take more active, intelligent, 
and patriotic part in government. 

I bring these dangers to the attention of 
this great organization of veterans because 
your patriotic service entitles you to mney 
ership in civic responsibility. 

We pray that America may never turn away 
from its historic mission—to defend liberty, 
to oppose oppression, to stand against in- 
justice and to support the aspiration of all 
men of good will for a world of peace and 
freedom. 

We hope and pray for the day when all na- 
tions will lay down their arms and live in 
brotherhood under God. 

But until that happy day dawns we must 
be prepared to defend the God-given freedom 
that we hold sacred, 


Eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty. 


SENATE 
Tvuespay, Juty 16, 1957 


(Legislative day of Monday, July 8, 1957) 


‘The Senate met at 11:30 o’clock a. m., 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, whose ways are mercy 
and truth, in the morning our prayers 
rise to Thee. Cleanse us, we beseech 
Thee, from secret faults which may mar 
our public service. Give us to see that 
we cannot consistently call mankind to 
put aside the weapons of carnage and 
destruction if our own lives are arsenals 
of suspicion, hatred, prejudice, and a 
—— disregard for the feelings of 

ers. 


Set our feet on lofty places; 

Gird our lives that they may be 
Armored with all Christ-like graces, 
In the fight to make men free. 


By Thine enabling grace may the rul- 
ing passions and the deepest desires of 
those who here are called to serve the 
entire Nation be worthy for the facing 
of this hour. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
‘of the proceedings of Monday, July 15, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 


Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of his sec- 
retaries, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LEGISLATION BY REFERENCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished journalist and 
commentator, Arthur Krock, outlines 
today some of the perils of “legislation 
by reference.” 

As Mr. Krock points out, the pro- 
cedures of the Senate, which insure a 
careful and thorough scrutiny of legis- 
lation, is the only way in which such 


legislation can adequately be analyzed. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Krock’s article be printed at this por 
in the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of July 16, 1957] 
THE CUSTOM OF LEGISLATION BY REFERENCE. 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, July 15.— The heavy weather 
encountered by the administration’s civil- 
rights bill, even in areas where the forecast 
was friendly, is the product of several forces. 
But it is evident that one of these forces 
was created by the device of “legislation by 
reference” that the drafters of the measure 
employed in part III. 

This device consists of invoking in the text 
of an amended statute a law already on the 
books that in turn invokes a number of 
others. In the administration bill now be- 
ing debated in the Senate the statute in- 
voked for enforcement of racial desegrega- 
tion was section 1985, title 42, United States 
Code. This was incorporated in the measure 
by a single blind reference. It was blind 
because of the fact that 1985 invokes three 
other sections of the code. One of these, 
1993, a punitive law against the South passed 
by the reconstruction Congress in 1865, au- 
thorizes the Executive to call out the troops 
to enforce the execution of judicial process.” 
And the “judicial process” covered in part III 
now includes Supreme Court decisions since 
1954 that ban all public forms of racial 
segregation. 
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This “sleeper” in part III was uncovered by 
Senator Ervin, of North Carolina, in the hear- 
ings before a Senate Judiciary subcommittee 
last winter. But not until Senator RUSSELL, 
of Georgia, dramatized the potentialities of 
this reference in his recent speech did the 
public, including the President, become 
aware by means of it that the new judicial 
process could be enforced by the military if 
and when the Executive chose to do that, as 
well as by new and drastic procedures by the 
Executive in the Federal courts. The sound 
consequence is the growing movement, in 
which some of the stanchest champions of 
equal rights have enlisted, to strike part III 
from the administration text. 

“The Federal practice of legislation by ref- 
erence is a vicious one,” is among similar 
comments made to this department by law- 
yers who have been following the Senate 
debate. “We do things better in Pennsyl- 
vania,” writes Thomas L. Anderson, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer of Washington, in that 
Commonwealth. For 80 years the State con- 
stitution has provided that a statute may 
contain but one subject, clearly stated in the 
title, and set forth in the body of the text.” 
This provision did not, of course, save Penn- 
sylvania’s antisedition law (upheld by the 
State courts) from the Supreme Court's de- 
cision that a State may not use its police 
power against subversives—a ruling based on 
the Court's assumption that Congress de- 
sired to preempt this field. But the Penn- 
sylvania formula for legislative draftsman- 
ship is excellent, Just the same. 


A REVEALING EXPERIENCE 


The experience of a Washington lawyer who 
was asked to draft an apparently simple 
amendment to section 243 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 furnishes a startling 
revelation of the dangers implicit in the Fed- 
eral practice of legislation by reference. He 
made a preliminary check of the single ref- 
erence incorporated in the section he was 
asked to amend and discovered that the pro- 
cession of statutes it invoked was as follows: 

Section 243 (a) incorporated 244 (1), 
which in turn incorporated these sections 
of the statutory code: 247, 368 (a), 371, 1081, 
1082, 1083 (plus an indefinite number of 
others in the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939). Section 368 (a) incorporated 354, 
355, 356, and 357. Section 371 incorporated 
77 (m) of the Bankruptcy Act, chapter 10 of 
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the Revenue Code of 1954 “and correspond- 
ing provisions of prior law.” Section 1081 
incorporated 1082 (a), 6501, 6503, and 3 and 
11 (b) of the Public Utility Holding Act of 
1935. Section 1082 incorporated 167, 611, 
613, 1081 (a, b, d (1), and e), and 372 of the 
Revenue Code of 1939 before its amendment 
in 1942, also 3 “corresponding provisions” 
in prior revenue laws, section 1083 incor- 
porated “any section of the Public Utility 
Holding Act of 1935.” 


A LEGAL WILDERNESS 


When the lawyer had run down these first 
seven invocations he was obliged to leave 
to the imagination the infinite possibilities” 
of what additional laws this second crop 
would invoke in the application of the sim- 
ple amendment he was asked to draw. It 
also must be left to the imagination the ac- 
countability of any citizen thrust into this 
wilderness of references. 

Lawyers and oculists are the obvious bene- 
ficiaries of this legislative drafting practice. 
But no others come to mind; certainly not 
litigants. And in the instance of the admin- 
istration’s bill, which was publicized and 
generally accepted as a measure principally 
to punish infringements of “the right to 
vote,” the practice appears in its most mis- 
leading guise in part III. 

The rules of the Senate, which assure mi- 
nute examination of legislative texts and 


-protracted debate, make this branch the only 


forum in which the public can be fully in- 
formed on issues that are latent in many 
proposals. These issues cannot be developed 
under the limitations of discussion that the 
size of the House makes necessary there. 


DEATH OF AVERY B. CLARK 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, with deep regret I announce 
the death of Avery B. Clark, brother of 
my distinguished colleague, the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 
He died suddenly at Avery Island, La., 
Sunday, at the age of 53. 

Our colleague, Senator CLARK, is at- 
tending the funeral which is being held 
in Louisiana today. 

Avery B. Clark was a distinguished 
member of the First City Troop of Phila- 
delphia, and served with that historic 
military organization for many years, 
including service in World War II. 

He participated with his troop in res- 
cue work during the raging floods of 1936, 
and was awarded medals for conspicuous 
bravery. 

The First City Troop was organized in 
1774, and has had continuous service 
since that time. It frequently acted as 
General Washington’s bodyguard during 
the Revolution. 

I extend to Senator CLARK my sincere 
sympathy. 


RISING INTEREST RATES IN 
INDUSTRIAL NATIONS 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, rising in- 
terest rates in other industrial nations 
have been largely ignored in discussions 
of the level of interest rates in the 
United States. The fact is that interest 
rates in this country are lower than 
those prevailing in the nations of West- 
ern Europe and Japan. f 

I have obtained from the Treasury De- 
partment three tables which set forth 
certain essential facts with regard to the 
interest rates in foreign countries. 
These tables cover first, the central bank 
discount rates; second, the discount rates 
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of Treasury bills; and third, the yield of 
Government long-term bonds—with ma- 
turity of 12 years or more. I ask unani- 
mous consent that these tables be print- 
ed in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
these remarks, together with an excerpt 
from the 27th annual report of the Bank 
for International Settlements dealing 
with monetary restraints exercised by 
European and other nations as a means 
of checking inflation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the evi- 
dence suggests that the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Treasury of the United 
States have been able to fight inflation at 
less cost to borrowers and taxpayers in 
this country than has been paid by the 
people of other nations. 

I particularly point out, in the matter 
of the central bank discount rates, that 
only 1 of the 13 countries listed has a 
present lower discount rate than the 
United States, and that country is 
Switzerland. It is interesting to note 
that such a fine country as Denmark has 
a rate of 54% percent, the United King- 
dom 5 percent, and so on. In Japan it is 
8.4 percent. In the category of discount 
rates on Treasury bills, the United States 
of America is the lowest. Also, respect- 
ing the yields on long-term Government 
bonds, our yield is 3.30. In the United 
Kingdom comparable issues have a yield 
of 4.68, and there are some which yield 
more than 5 percent. 

I note that the Federal Reserve Board 
has just reported that industrial produc- 
tion in June was steady at a high level, 
because output ran at a seasonally ad- 
justed rate of 143 percent of the 1947 
49 average. This pace was the same as 
in Apriland May. It was 2 points above 
what it was in June 1956. 

So I suggest that, despite the dis- 
pleasure of some of our friends across the 
aisle respecting interest rates and pros- 
perity, the country is doing pretty well. 

EXHIBIT 1 


SELECTED INTEREST RATES 
TABLE 1.—Central bank discount rates 
[Percent per annum] 
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1 May 1957, 
TABLE 2.—Discount rates on Treasury bills 
{Percent per annum] 
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Tarte 3.—Yields on long-term Government 
bonds 


Dee. | Dee. | Dee. | Dec. | April 
1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 
2.79 | 2.57 | 2.88 | 3.43 | 3.30 
4.34 | 4.20 4.17442 4.55 
3.61 | 3.05 | 3.38 | 4.01 | 4.16 
5.02 | 5.47 | 5.62 | 5.79 | 5.79 
5.43 | 5.36 | 5.15 | 5.62 | 15.66 
5, 54 6.02 | 6.38 | 7. 21. 
3.31 | 3.22 | 3.40 | 4.21 4.33 
3.21 | 3.37 | 3.75 | 4.05 4.14 
2.52 | 2.74 | 3.07 3.22 3.53 
United Kingdom. 3.89 | 3.76 | 4.39 4. 90 4.68 


1 March 1957. 

Excerpt From Bank FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS, 27TH ANNUAL REPORT, BASLE, 
SWITZERLAND, JUNE 3, 1957 
The pressure of investment and consump- 

tion demand on available resources in the 

last 2 years has made it necessary for the 
monetary and fiscal authorities to adopt new 
measures of restraint. 

In 1956 and the early months of 1957 (up 
to mid-May) 12 European countries (Bel- 
gium, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, 
Ireland, the Netherlands, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, and the United King- 
dom) changed their official discount rates, 
Although these changes included reductions 
in the case of Germany (September 1956 
and January 1957) and the United Kingdom 
(February 1957), the official discount rates 
in all the above-mentioned countries were 
higher at mid-May 1957 than they had been 
on January 1, 1956. 

Outside Europe five countries altered their 
Official discount rates: Canada, Chile, India, 
Japan, and the United States. That of Chile 
was raised on January 1, 1956, from 9 to 
12 percent, that of the United States in 2 
stages (April and August 1956) from 214 to 
3 percent, and that of India from 3½ to 4 
percent as from May 16, 1957. In the case of 
Canada the rate was first increased from 234 
to 3% percent in 3 steps of ½ percent 
each (April, August, and October, 1956) and 
Was subsequentiy allowed to fluctuate to- 
gether with, but ½ percent above, the aver- 
age tender rate for treasury bills. During 
April 1957 the Canadian discount rate varied 
between 3.95 and 4 percent, its level thus 
having been 1% percent above that at which 
it had stood on January 1, 1956. On March 
20, 1957, the Bank of Japan raised its 
Official discount rate from 7.3 to 7.665 per- 
cent, while at the same time lowering the 
penalty rate applied to the central bank's 
lending above certain fixed limits, and on 
May 8 the official discount rate was raised 
again to 8.395 percent. 

The only Western European country that 
has made no change in its official discount 
rate since July 1950 is Italy, whose rate was 
last changed on April 6, 1950, when it was 
lowered from 4% to 4 percent. Switzerland, 
which had kept its official discount rate at 
1% percent since November 26, 1936, raised it 
by 1 percent to 2½ percent as from May 15, 
1957. 

Other instruments of monetary policy have 
also been employed in the past year. In a 
number of countries (e. g., Austria, France 
and the Netherlands) changes were made in 
the minimum-reserve requirements to be ob- 
served by credit institutions, in others ceil- 
ings were imposed on the volume of credit— 
a move which usually led to a reduction of 
outstanding loans—and in more than one 
case consumer credit came under fire. 

Greater efforts were also made to stimulate 
the flow of monetary savings by raising the 
rates allowed on various forms of savings 
deposits and savings bonds and by introduc- 
ing or widening the scope of special incen- 
tives (lottery prizes, tax exemptions, index 
clauses, etc.). The actual results of these 
incentive schemes are very difficult to assess, 
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since their successes are often achieved at 
the expense of other farms of saving. There 
is no doubt, however, that they have some- 
times helped to tie down funds for longer 
periods, 


RESIGNATION OF JOHN HOLLISTER 
AS DIRECTOR OF INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the resignation of Mr. John Hol- 
lister as the Director of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration is 
not only a great loss to the operation 
of our so-called mutual security pro- 
gram, but is especially a loss to us all of 
an able administrator and a gifted 
leader in his constantly growing under- 
standing and diagnosis of world affairs. 
Mr. Hollister, although a conservative 
critic of some of our foreign operations 
which he inherited, has always been a 
constructive and able supporter of the 
ICA operations. As I have observed the 
development of his thinking, he has been 
more and more opposed to outright 
grants to underdeveloped countries, but 
has also strongly supported the new 
long-term loan program which the Sen- 
ate sought to establish this year. 

My wife and I had the privilege a 
year ago of traveling with Mr. and Mrs. 
Hollister and Representative and Mrs. 
John Vorys of Ohio to certain South 
American countries, where we were 
deeply impressed not only with Mr. 
Hollister’s leadership in handling the 
operations which we visited, but also 
with his outstanding human interest in 
the peoples of these countries, and the 
confidence which he inspired in his per- 
sonal contacts. 

It has been a great privilege to work 
with John Hollister, and it is my hope 
that his great public services as Chair- 
man of the work of the Second Hoover 
Commission, and later as Director of 
the ICA, may be followed in the future 
by similar contributions to the effective- 
ness of the operations of the Federal 
Government. 

We all extend to John Hollister and 
his charming wife our best wishes in 
whatever they undertake. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1747) to 
provide for the compulsory inspection by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture of poultry and poultry products, 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 106. An act to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act to authorize courts of bankruptcy to de- 
termine the dischargeability or nondischarge- 
ability of provable debts; 

H. R. 993. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land by the United States 
to the Cape Flattery School District in the 
State of Washington; 

H. R. 3658, An act to liberalize certain cri- 


teria for determining eligibility of widows for 
benefits; 
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H. R. 5382. An act to amend sections 102, 
301, and 302 of the Servicemen’s and Veter- 
ans’ Survivor Benefits Act; 

H. R. 6078. An act to provide for the erec- 
tion of suitable markers at Fort Myer, Va., 
to commemorate the first flight of an alr- 
plane on an Army installation, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 6521. An act to modify section 3 of 
the act of June 30, 1945 (59 Stat. 265); 

H. R. 6562. An act to clarify the law relat- 
ing to leasing of lands within Indian reserva- 
tions in Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6570. An act to amend the peanut- 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7140. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize a registrar at the 
United States Military Academy, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 7153. An act giving the consent of 
Congress to a compact between the State of 
Oregon and the State of Washington estab- 
lishing a boundary between those States; 

H. R. 7458. An act to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to re- 
strict its application in certain overseas 
areas, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7576. An act to further amend the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7813. An act to organize and micro- 
film the papers of Presidents of the United 
States in the collections of the Library of 
Congress; 

H. R. 7912. An act to authorize, in case of 
the death of a member of the uniformed 
services, certain transportation expenses for 
his dependents; 

H. R. 7914. An act to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 to provide incen- 
tive pay for human test subjects; 

H. J. Res. 275. Joint resolution transfer- 
ring to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
certain archives and records in possession 
of the National Archives; 

H. J. Res. 345. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the erection on public grounds in the 
city of Washington, D. C., of a memorial to 
the dead of the Second Infantry Division, 
United States Forces, World War II and the 
Korean conflict; and 

H. J. Res. 378. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to proclaim annually the 
week which includes July 4 as “National Safe 
Boating Week.“ 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro tem- 
pore: 

S. 44. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to exchange certain lands in the 
State of New Mexico; 

S. 977. An act to suspend and to modify 
the application of the excess land provisions 
of the Federal reclamation laws to lands in 
the East Bench unit of the Missouri River 
Basin project; 

S. 1361. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the De- 
partment of Highways of the State of Min- 
nesota to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across Pigeon River“; 

S. 2212. An act to amend the North Pa- 
cific Fisheries Act of 1954; 

S. 2250. An act to amend the act of August 
5, 1955, authorizing the construction of two 
surveying ships for the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Department of Commerce, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 2420. An act to extend the authority for 
the enlistment of aliens in the Regular Army, 
and for other purposes. 
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HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H.R. 106. An act to amend the Bankruptcy 
Act to authorize courts of bankruptcy to de- 
termine the dischargeability or nondis- 
chargeability of provable debts; 

H. R. 7153. An act giving the consent or 
Congress to a compact between the State of 
Oregon and the State of Washington estab- 
lishing a boundary between those States; 
and 

H. J. Res. 378. Joint resolution to au- 
thorize the President to proclaim annually 
the week which includes July 4 as “National 
Safe Boating Week”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. . 

H. R. 993. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land by the United States 
to the Cape Flattery School District in the 
State of Washington; 

H. R. 6521. An act to modify section 3 of 
the act of June 30, 1945 (59 Stat. 265); and 

H. R. 6562. An act to clarify the law relat- 
ing to leasing of lands within Indian reser- 
vations in Alaska, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H. R. 3658. An act to liberalize certain cri- 
teria for determining eligibility of widows 
for benefits; and 

H. R. 5382. An act to amend sections 102, 
301, and 302 of the Servicemen’s and Vet- 
erans’ Survivor Benefits Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

H. R. 6078. An act to provide for the erec- 
tion of suitable markers at Fort Myer, Va., 
to commemorate the first flight of an air- 
plane on an Army installation, and for other 


purposes; r 

H. R. 7140. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize a registrar 
at the United States Military Academy, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 7576. An act to further amend the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7912. An act to authorize, in case of 
the death of a member of the uniformed 
se-vices, certain transportation expenses for 
his dependents; and 

H. R. 7914. An act to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949 to provide incen- 
tive pay for human test subjects; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 6570. An act to amend the peanut- 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 7458. An act to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to re- 
strict its application in certain overseas 
areas, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

H. R. 7813. An act to organize and micro- 
film the papers of Presidents of the United 
States in the collections of the Library of 
Congress; and 

H. J. Res. 345. Joint resolution authorizing 
the erection on public grounds in the city of 
Washington, D. C., of a memorial to the dead 
of the 2d Infantry Division, United States 
Forces, World War II and the Korean con- 
flict; to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 

H. J. Res. 275. Joint resolution transferring 
to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico certain 
archives and records in possession of the Na- 
tional Archives; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
order entered yesterday provided for a 
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morning hour today for the transaction 
of routine business. Such business is 
now in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


Report on STUDY OF METHODS or IMPROVING 
FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on the study of possible methods of 
improving the feed grain program (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORTS OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, reports of that 
Department, for the fiscal year 1956 (with 
accompanying reports); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

REPORT ON BACKLOG OF PENDING APPLICATIONS 
AND HEARING CASES, FEDERAL COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 
A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 

munications Commission, Washington, D. C., 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

backlog of pending applications and hear- 

ing cases in that Commission, as of May 31, 

1957 (with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce. 


PROGRAM FOR INTERCHANGE OF 
PERSONS IN THE ARTS, SCIENCES, 
AND ALLIED FIELDS—LETTER 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter 
which I have received from Edmund R. 
Purves, executive director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, containing 
the text of a resolution endorsing the 
programs of interchange of persons in 
the arts, sciences, and allied fields adopt- 
ed by that organization’s board of direc- 
tors, be printed in the Recor, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

‘THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS, 
Washington, D.C., July 11, 1957. 
The Honorable J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I haye the honor 
to transmit to you the following action taken 
by the board of directors of the American 
Institute of Architects in their meeting of 
May 18, 1957: 

“Resolved, That the American Institute of 
Architects, in centennial convention assem- 
bled, strongly endorses programs of inter- 
change of persons in the arts, sciences, and 
allied fields, as exemplified by the Fulbright 
program, and urges the utmost possible sup- 
port of such programs.” 

The Institute of International Education 
will also be advised of this action. We shall 
be glad to have your suggestions as to other 
persons or agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment who would be interested in this matter. 

If the American Institute of Architects can 
be of assistance to you in the furtherance of 
the substance of this resolution, we shall be 
glad to have your advice and tions. 
Our interests and activities in this field are 
centered in our department of education and 
research of which Walter A. Taylor, FAIA is 
the director. 
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On behalf of the American Institute of 
Architects, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
EDMUND R. PURVES, 
Fellow of the American Institute 
of Architects. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with amendments: 

S. 979. A bill to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 612). 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS FORCE—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE—ADDITIONAL CO- 
SPONSORS OF RESOLUTION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, the resolution (S. Res. 15) to ex- 
press the sense of the Senate on the 
establishment of the United Nations 
Force, and I submit a report (No. 613) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent that 
the names of Senators Suita of New 
Jersey, Case of New Jersey, WILEY, KEN- 
NEDY, FLANDERS, and Javits, who spon- 
sored a different resolution—Senate Con- 
current Resolution 29—but having a pur- 
pose similar to that of Senate Resolution 
15. be added to Senate Resolution 15, as 
sponsors, when it is printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and the resolution 
will be placed on the calendar; and, with- 
out objection, the additional cosponsors 
will be added, as requested by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

S. 2554. A bill to amend the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to require that the 
labeling of packages and cartons of cig- 
arettes warn of health hazards involved in 
their use; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. BENNETT when he 
“Introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 2555. A bill for the relief of Stanley 
Art Rowland; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. a 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 2556. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Wong 
Kam Hong (Tam Kam Hun); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARRETT (for himself, Mr. 
Case of South Dakota, Mr. CURTIS, 
Mr. Hruska, Mr. Munpt, and Mr. 
O'MAHONEY) : 

S. 2557. A bill to amend the act granting 
the consent of Congress to the negotiation 
of certain compacts by the States of Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, and South Dakota in order 
to extend the time for such negotiation; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 
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By Mr. KEFAUVER (for himself, Mr. 
HENNTINSs, Mr. BUTLER, and Mr, 
CLARK): 

S. 2558. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code in order to prohibit the 
sale to juveniles of switchblade knives which 
have been transported or distributed in in- 
terstate commerce, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kerauver when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself and 
Mr. Morse) : 

S. 2559. A bill for the relief of Judy Kay 
Dennis; 

S. 2560. A bill for the relief of Raymond 
Lloyd Gourley (Kim Shin); and 

S. 2561. A bill for the relief of Myrna Le- 
Anne Morse; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 

S. 2562. A bill for the relief of Miss Hanako 
Konishi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

8. 2563. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States to the State of Maryland; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. CARROLL: 

S. 2564. A bill for the relief of Sabina 
Skalar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2565. A bill for the relief of Hedwik 
Struc; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2566. A bill for the relief of Kimiko 
Muscarella; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, JACKSON: 

S. 2567. A bill for the relief of Jane Arlene 
Olson (Sung Bok Ja); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENNER: 

S. J. Res. 122. Joint resolution establishing 
a National Shrine Commission to select and 
procure a site and formulate plans for the 
construction of a permanent memorial build- 
‘ing in memory of the veterans of the Civil 
War; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. 
NEUBERGER, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
Kuchl, and Mr. MALONE) : 

S. J. Res. 123. Joint resolution for the pres- 
ervation of Rock Creek Park; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

_ (See the remarks of Mr. Murray when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


PROPOSED REQUIREMENT OF 
WARNING LABEL ON CIGARETTE 
PACKAGES 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
minutes. I am about to introduce a bill, 
and I think the explanation, which will 
require not more than 10 minutes, be- 
longs in the Recor» at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Utah 
May proceed. The Chair hears no 
objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
requiring a warning label to be printed 
on all packages of cigarettes. 

This bill is a simple one. Briefly, it 
‘would require that every package of 
cigarettes bear the following words: 
Warning: Prolonged use of this product 
may result in cancer, in lung, heart, and cir- 
culatory ailments, and in other diseases. 
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Mr. President, the use of a warning 
label is not unusual. Such labels are re- 
quired on certain types of toothpaste, 
common laxatives, and many other items 
where less harmful ingredients have been 
used, and where the risk of habit forma- 
tion is much less. I realize that the 
placing of a similar label on cigarettes 
may be condemned by some as unneces- 
sarily severe and drastic—but I am con- 
vinced that it is time we took drastic 
action. 

For the first time, we have a carefully 
documented, large-scale study of the 
effects of cigarette smoking. I refer, of 
course, to the report made recently to 
the American Medical Association by 
Dr. E. Cuyler Hammond, director, and 
Dr. Daniel Horn, assistant director of 
statistical research for the American 
Cancer Society. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
placed in the Recorp at this point the 
text of the report. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of June 5, 1957] 


TEXT OF THE AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY’s RE- 
PORT ON THE EFFECTS or TOBACCO SMoKING— 
REPORT TO AMA 


Today we will present an analysis of death 
rates in relation to the smoking habits of 
187,783 men who have been traced for an 
average of 44 months. 

The first results of the study were present- 
ed when the subjects had been traced for 20 
months. The major findings at that time 
were: 

1. The death rate of cigarette smokers was 
far higher than the death rate of men who 
had never smoked cigarettes. 

2. Deaths ascribed to cancer accounted for 
about one-quarter of the excess deaths 
among cigarette smokers; and deaths as- 
cribed to coronary artery disease accounted 
for over one-half of the excess. 

The study was continued for another 2 
years as a check on the earlier findings and 
to obtain more detailed information on many 
points of interest, such as the effect of giving 
up smoking. 

The new information fully confirms the 
earlier findings as outlined above. 

We will first describe the procedures; then 
the findings in relation to the total death 
rate; then discuss some of the checks we have 
made on the accuracy of the data; and then 
describe the findings in relation to specific 
causes of death. 


PROCEDURES 


After designing and pretesting a smoking 
questionnaire, we trained over 22,000 Amer- 
ican Cancer Society volunteers as research- 
ers for the study. Each researcher was asked 
to get a smoking questionnaire filled out by 
about 10 white men between the ages of 50 
and 69 whom she knew well and would be 
able to trace. The researchers were told not 
to enroll a man if he was seriously ill, or if 
they knew he had lung cancer. Once a year 
thereafter they reported on each man as 
“alive,” “dead,” or “don’t know” and record- 
ed all changes of address. A copy or abstract 
of the death certificate was obtained on each 
death reported. Whenever cancer was men- 
tioned on a death certificate further infor- 
mation was sought from the doctor, hospital, 
or tumor registry. The study area included 
394 counties in 9 States: California, Illinois, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, 


POPULATION STUDIED 


The questioning of subjects began on Jan- 
uary 1, 1952, and continued until the summer 
of that year. The followup procedures were 
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started on November 1 of each year from 
1952 through 1955. The subjects still alive 
at the end of this time had been traced for 
an average of 44 months. 

A total of 204,547 smoking questionnaires 
were obtained, but we decided to exclude the 
6,288 men enrolled after May 31, 1952, and an 
additional 8,405 questionnaires were excluded 
because of incompleteness of information, 
duplication, or administrative difficulties. 
This left a net total of 189,854 subjects; 187,- 
783 of them were traced by the volunteers 
through October 1955, and 11,870 deaths were 
reported. The total experience covered 667,- 
753 man- years. 

Sixty and one-half percent of the men in 
age group 55 to 59 had a history of regular 
cigarette smoking. As reported by Haaenszel, 
Shimkin, and Miller, 58 percent of the men 
in age group 55 to 64 were found to have a 
history of regular cigarette smoking in a sur- 
vey conducted by the Bureau of the Census in 
February 1955. 


DEATH RATES BY TYPE OF SMOKING 


This slide [shown to audience] shows 
death rates per 100,000 man-years by type of 
smoking for each of four age groups. Age, 
as shown here and elsewhere in this report, 
refers to the ages of the men at the time 
they were questioned in 1952. 

Note that in all four age groups, by far the 
highest death rate was that for men with a 
history of regular cigarette smoking only. 
Men who never smoked had the lowest death 
rate. Mien with a history of regular ciga- 
rette smoking who also smoked cigars and 
pipes had death rates somewhat lower than 
the death rates of men who smoked cigarettes 
only. The death rates of men who had only 
smoked pipes were just slightly above the 
rates for men who never smoked. The death 
rates of cigar smokers were slightly higher 
than those for pipe smokers. 

In order to summarize these findings, we 
computed the number of deaths which would 
have occurred among men in each smoking 
category if their age-specific death rates had 
been exactly the same as that for men who 
never smoked. This will be referred to as 
the “expected” number of deaths. The ob- 
served number of deaths divided by the ex- 
pected number is called the mortality ratio. 
By definition, the mortality ratio for men 
who never smoked is 1.00. In other words, 
the death rate of men who never smoked is 
taken as a control against which the death 
rate of men in various smoking categories is 
compared. 

Four thousand four hundred and six deaths 
occurred among men with a history of regu- 
lar cigarette smoking only. Just 2,623 of 
these men would have died between January 
1952 and October 1955 had their age-spe- 
cific death rates been the same as for men 
who never smoked. The mortality ratio is 
1.68. In other words, the death rate of these 
cigarette smokers was 68 percent higher than 
the death rate of a comparable group of 
men who never smoked, age being taken into 
consideration. 

The mortality ratio was 1.43 for men with 
a history of regular cigarette smoking who 
also smoked cigars or pipes. It is interesting 
that these men with mixed smoking habits 
had somewhat lower death rates than men 
who smoked cigarettes only. This is partly 
due to the fact that there were fewer heavy 
cigarettes smokers among those with mixed 
habits than among those who smoked cig- 
arettes only. However, this does not entirely 
account for the difference. 

The mortality ratios were 1.22 and 1.12, re- 
spectively, for men with a history of cigar 
smoking only and for men with a history of 
pipe smoking only. In both instances the 
difference between the observed and 
ed number of deaths is statistically signifi- 
cant. However, the effect of pipe smoking 
seems to be small as compared with the ef- 
fect of cigarette smoking. 
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Six hundred forty-six deaths occurred 
among men with a history of occasional 
smoking only as compared with 595 expect- 
ed. The difference is not statistically sig- 
nificant. Therefore, it appears that occa- 
sional smoking has little or no effect on 
death rates. 


DEATH RATES BY AMOUNT OF CIGARETTE SMOKING 


The men with a history of regular cig- 
arette smoking only were classified by their 
current amount of cigarette smoking at the 
time of questioning in 1952, In all four age 
groups death rates increased markedly with 
the amount of cigarette smoking. 

This slide shows the same data summa- 
rized in the form of mortality ratios. The 
mortality ratio rose from 1.00 for men who 
never smoked to 1.34 for under-half-a-pack- 
a-day cigarette smokers, 1.70 for one-half 
to 1 pack a day, 1.96 for 1 to 2 packs a day, 
and 2.23 for 2 packs or more a day. In other 
words, the death rate of men smoking regu- 
larly at a rate of less than half a pack of cig- 
erettes a day was 34 percent higher than the 
death rate of men who never smoked. The 
death rate of men smoking 1 to 2 packs of 
cigarettes a day was 96 percent higher than 
the death rate of men who never smoked. 
The death rate of men smoking 2 packs or 
more of cigarettes a day was 123 percent 
higher than the death rate of men who never 
smoked. 

The corresponding rates for men with 
mixed smoking habits were somewhat lower 
than those shown on this slide. 


EX-SMOKERS 


Ten thousand and ninety-five men with a 
history of regular cigarette smoking only 
said that they had stopped smoking. These 
men were classified by the length of time 
since last smoking and by their maximum 
previous amount of cigarette smoking. 

Those who said that they had stopped 
smoking cigarettes less than a year before 
they were questioned had higher death rates 
than those who were still smoking. In our 
opinion, this reflects the effect of health on 
smoking habits rather than the reverse. 
That is, some people give up smoking only 
because they are ill. It is probable that 
there were some such men among the short- 
time ex-smokers. This would account for the 
high death rates in this group. 

Note the mortality ratios for men who once 
smoked regularly, but less than one pack of 
cigarettes a day. The mortality ratio for 
those who had given up smoking 1 to 10 years 
before questioning was 1.30 as compared with 
a mortality ratio of 1.61 for men who were 
still smoking at this level. The death rate 
of those who had not smoked for 10 years or 
more was not significantly different from the 
death rate of men who never smoked. 

The mortality ratios for one-pack-or-more- 
a-day cigarette smokers did not drop so rap- 
idly after giving up smoking. Nevertheless, 
the mortality ratio of those who had not 
smoked for 10 years or longer was only 1.50 
as compared with a mortality ratio of 2.02 
for men still smoking a pack or more of cig- 
arettes a day. 

It is interesting that even 10 or more years 
after giving up smoking the death rate of the 
ex-pack-or-more-a-day cigarette smokers 
was higher than the death rate of men who 
never smoked. Such ex-smokers include both 
people who stopped smoking permanently 
because of bad health and people who did so 
for other reasons. Since people in bad health 
have an above-average death rate, their pres- 
ence among the longtime ex-cigarette smok- 
ers would keep the death rate relatively high. 
This means that the effect of giving up 
smoking is probably greater than these fig- 
ures would seem to indicate. 

Cigar smokers who had given up the habit 
for less than a year also had very high death 
rates. The rate dropped after a year of ab- 
stinence, but remained relatively high. The 
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picture for pipe smokers was roughly the 
same. 


LAST 2 YEARS OF STUDY VERSUS EARLIER PERIOD 


As previously mentioned, the findings in 
the last 2 years of the study confirmed the 
findings previously reported when the men 
had been followed for an average of 20 
months. This slide shows a comparison be- 
tween findings in the two periods of time. 
The small differences in mortality ratios be- 
tween comparable groups in the two periods 
are well within the limits of sampling varia- 
tions. 


INDEPENDENT CHECK ON FOLLOWUP 


We anticipated that some researchers 
might be inclined to assume that the sub- 
jects (most of whom were close friends or 
relatives) were alive until they heard to the 
contrary. This difficulty was most likely to 
arise in the case of subjects who moved. As 
a safeguard, we asked the researcher to 
record all changes of address. 

In order to make an independent check 
of the followup work done by the researchers, 
we selected a sample of 38,583 men from 
3 groups: 

(a) A representative sample of 60 percent 
of all the men who said that they had never 
smoked; (b) all of the men with a history 
of regular cigarette smoking only who were 
currently smoking 1 to 2 packs of cigarettes 
a day in 1952; and (e) all of the men who 
were currently smoking 2 or more packs of 
cigarettes a day in 1952. 

For the sake of brevity, we will hereafter 
refer to these last two groups combined as 
“heavy cigarette smokers.” 

In the first week of November 1955 we 
mailed a brief questionnaire (asking current 
cigarette-smoking habits and date of birth) 
to all of these subjects except those whom 
we knew to be dead. The following request 
was printed on the face of the questionnaire: 

“If the man whose name appears on the 
other side of this card is dead, check here 
and return this card.” 

In order to obtain as complete coverage as 
possible, 5 successive mailings were used, the 
last being certified mail requiring that the 
addressee sign a receipt card which was re- 
turned to us by the post office. By the end 
of this mailing process we had obtained in- 
formation on all but 2,135 of the 38,583 men 
in the sample. Records on these 2,135 men 
were sent to the respective divisions of the 
American Cancer Society for further check- 
ing, and 1,428 of them were found. 

Thus, 37,876 of the men were successfully 
traced, this being 98.2 percent of the sam- 
ple. Entirely independently of this, the vol- 
unteers sent us routine followup reports on 
these men, together with reports on all the 
other men in the study. 

We found that there was a time lag in 
the reporting of some deaths by the volun- 
teers. That is, usually about 7 percent of 
the deaths were reported one followup later 
than they should have been reported. The 
volunteers missed less than 3 percent of 
deaths which they had had two or more 
opportunities to report. For the entire pe- 
riod the under-reporting of deaths by the 
volunteers amounted to only 5.1 percent. 

The most important finding of this check- 
ing procedure was that failure of the volun- 
teers to report some deaths was unrelated to 
the smoking habits of the men. 

SECOND INDEPENDENT CHECK ON FOLLOWUP 

To make doubly sure that no error was in- 
troduced by underreporting of deaths by 
the volunteers, all of the subjects with New 
Jersey addresses were checked against the 
entire list of deaths occurring in the State 
of New Jersey in 1954 and 1955. No deaths 
were found which were not either reported 
by the volunteers or discovered in the mail 
tracing. 

This slide shows the age-standardized 
death rates of the men who never smoked 
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and the heavy cigarette smokers included 
in the special sample traced by mail as 
previously described. The period from Jan- 
uary 1952, through October 1953, is com- 
pared with the period November 1953. 
through October 1955. Also shown are 
United States white male death rates in 
the same periods of time suitably adjusted 
for the aging of our study population. 

In both periods, the death rate of the men 
who never smoked was about one-half the 
death rate of the heavy cigarette smokers. 
Actually, the mortality ratio—heavy ciga- 
rette smokers compared with men who never 
smoked—was somewhat higher in the last 2 
years of the study than in the earlier period. 

In the first period the death rate of the 
heavy cigarette smokers in the study was 4.9 
percent lower than the United States aver- 
age. However, in the last 2 years the death 
rate of the heavy cigarette smokers was 14.3 
percent higher than the United States aver- 
age. The death rates of both the smokers 
and the nonsmokers in the study rose, with 
time, relative to the United States rates. 
We attribute this to the fact that the re- 
searchers were instructed not to enroll seri- 
ously ill men in the study. When a popula- 
tion is selected in this way, the death rate 
is very low for a few months, increases 
rather rapidly and returns to normal within 
a few years. 

In the last year of the study, the death 
rate of the entire study population had 
risen to about 81 percent of the comparable 
United States rate. By that time, the effect 
of excluding ill men had probably almost 
worn off. It is doubtful if the death rate 
of the study population would eventually 
rise to quite the United States level for three 
reasons: (a) the subjects were selected from 
counties with slightly lower than average 
death rates, (b) relatively few of the sub- 
jects were drawn from the very lowest socio- 
economic groups, and (c) men in institu- 
tions such as tuberculosis sanitoriums and 
mental hospitals were excluded. 

A study was made of socio-economic status 
as indicated by occupations stated on the 
death certificates, and it was found that the 
distribution by occupational level was about 
the same for the cigarette smokers as for 
men who did not smoke cigarettes. 

In connection with the independent trac- 
ing of the subjects, we asked them their date 
of birth. In some instances it was found 
that this did not agree with the age as 
stated on the original smoking question- 
naire in 1952. An analysis of the data 
showed that such discrepancies as occurred 
in the statement of age may perhaps have 
resulted in a slight underestimate of the 
degree of association between death rates 
and cigarette smoking. 


REQUESTIONING OF SUBJECTS 


Between November 1955 and January 1956 
we sent a mail questionnaire on current 
cigarette-smoking habits to a sample of over 
45,000 of the subjects (including all those 
traced by mail plus several other groups). 

Less than 1 percent of the men who in 
1952 said that they had never smoked said 
that they were smoking cigarettes regularly 
in 1955-56. On the other hand, 7.2 per- 
cent of the ex-cigarette smokers who had 
stopped altogether and 26.4 percent who had 
cut down to occasional smoking were again 
smoking cigarettes regularly in 1955-56. 

Thirty-six and two-tenths percent of the 
men who previously had said that they 
smoked less than half a pack a day of ciga- 
rettes in 1952; 21.6 percent of those who 
previously smoked one-half to one pack a 
day; and 13.8 percent of those who pre- 
viously smoked a pack or more a day said 
that they were not smoking cigarettes regu- 
larly in 1955-56. 

Of those who were smoking cigarettes reg- 
ularly in 1955-56, 28 percent said that 
they smoked filter tip cigarettes. 
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It is possible that being subjects for this 
study had some influence on the smoking 
habits of these men. 


OTHER CHECKS 


In retrospective studies of habits in re- 
lation to disease, the subjects are not ques- 
tioned until after they become ill. Conceiv- 
ably, illness could bias the way in which a 
person answers questions about his habits. 
In designing this prospective study, we 
sought to avoid this possibility. It was for 
this reason that we instructed the volun- 
teers not to enroll a man if they knew he 
had lung cancer or if he was seriously ill 
from any disease. As previously described, 
the trends in death rates indicate that seri- 
ously ill men were largely excluded in the 
selection of the subjects. 

Obviously, if a researcher enrolled, let us 
say, 7 or more men with lung cancer 
or other fatal diseases, it is highly prob- 
able that at least 1 of them would have 
died within the following 2 years. Con- 
versely, if a researcher enrolled 7 or more 
men and none of them died within the next 
2 years, then it is improbable that she se- 
lected seriously ill men. 

This fact gave us a means of eliminating 
men enrolled by researchers who might pos- 
sibly have misunderstood instructions or 
deliberately selected sick men. Therefore, 
we made an analysis restricted to men en- 
rolled by researchers who almost certainly 
did not select seriously ill subjects. The 
results were almost identical with the re- 
sults for the study as a whole as previously 
described, 

CAUSE OF DEATH 


Having found a high degree of association 
between cigarette smoking and the total 
death rate, as well as some association be- 
tween cigar and pipe smoking and the total 
death rate, we next sought to determine what 
diseases were involved. The 11,870 deaths 
were divided into 5 broad categories as shown 
on this slide. 

The death rate from accidents, violence, 
and suicide was almost exactly the same for 
men with a history of regular cigarette smok- 
ing as for men who never smoked. 

In contrast, 1,460 cigarette smokers died 
of cancer compared with an expected of only 
741 deaths had their age specific cancer 
death rates been the same as for men who 
never smoked. The mortality ratio was 1.97. 

The deaths of 4,593 cigarette smokers were 
attributed to diseases of the heart and circu- 
latory system as compared with 2,924 ex- 
pected; a difference of 1,669 deaths. The 
mortality ratio was 1.57. 

Only 338 of the 11,870 deaths were attrib- 
uted to pulmonary diseases other than lung 
cancer. They showed a very high degree of 
association with cigarette smoking. Two 
hundred and thirty-one deaths of cigarette 
smokers were attributed to these pulmonary 
diseases as compared with only 81 expected. 
The mortality ratio is 2.85. 

The 338 deaths included in this category 
consisted of 124 attributed to pneumonia 
or infiuenza, 41 to pulmonary tuberculosis, 
76 to asthma, and 97 to other pulmonary dis- 
eases including bronchitis, abscess of lung, 
pneumoconiosis, and bronchiectasis. 

. Seventy-eight men with a history of regu- 
lar cigarette smoking died of pneumonia or 

influenza compared with 20 expected, the 
mortality ratio being 3.90. 

‘Twenty-six cigarette smokers died of pul- 
monary tuberculosis versus 12 expected, giv- 
ing a mortality ratio of 2.17. 

Fifty-one cigarette smokers died of asthma 
sega 29 expected, giving a mortality ratio 

Other pulmonary diseases accounted for 
the death of 76 cigarette smokers compared 
aon 21 expected, the mortality ratio being 

.62. 

Deaths attributed to all other causes com- 

bined (including cause of death uncertain 
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or unknown) accounted for less than 10 per- 
cent of the 11,870 deaths. Taken together, 
this group showed some association with 
cigarette smoking as shown by the mortality 
ratio of 1.29. As will be shown later, a few 
diseases in this category account for most of 
this relationship. 


LUNG CANCER 


Four hundred and forty-eight deaths were 
attributed to primary cancer of the lung. 
Only 15 of these were men who had never 
smoked. Including these 15, only 51 had 
never smoked cigarettes regularly, whereas 
397 had a history of regular cigarette smok- 
ing. 
This slide shows the age-standardized 
lung-cancer death rates by type of smoking. 
The figures at the bottom of the slide indi- 
cate the number of men enrolled in the 
study and the number of lung-cancer deaths. 
The rates were very low indeed for men who 
never smoked, occasional smokers, and cigar 
smokers. Pipe smokers had an appreciably 
higher rate. The rate for men with a his- 
tory of regular cigarette smoking only was 
nearly 10 times as high as the rate for men 
who never smoked. 

Of the 448 deaths, 32 were microscopically 
proved adenocarcinomas of the bronchus. 
These were considered separately since some 
investigators have expressed the opinion that 
this form of cancer may not be related to 
smoking habits. Twenty-six of the thirty- 
two cases had a history of regular cigarette 
smoking, two never smoked, one was an oc- 
casional smoker, two were pipe smokers, and 
one a cigar smoker. The mortality ratio 
for the cigarette smokers was 4.33. 

Of the remaining 416 cases, 295 had mi- 
croscopically proved cancer with good evi- 
dence of its being primary bronchogenic 
carcinoma. This slide shows age-standard- 
ized death rates for these 295 cases. The 
picture is much the same as in the previous 
slide except that for these well-established 
cases the association with smoking habits 
is even more pronounced. 

This slide shows the age-standardized 
death rates by amount of cigarette smoking 
for men with a history of regular cigarette 
smoking only. Only 3,100 men who entered 
the study said that they smoked cigarettes 
only and were currently smoking 2 packs 
or more a day. Within the ensuing 24 
months, 27 of these men had died of lung 
cancer. On the other hand, out of 32,392 
men who never smoked, only 15 died with 
this diagnosis. 

This slide shows the figures for well-es- 
tablished cases of bronchogenic carcinoma 
other than adenocarcinoma. The age- 
standardized death rate for the 2-pack-or- 
more-a-day smokers with this diagnosis was 
217.3 per 100,000 per year. In contrast, the 
age-standardized death rate from micro- 
scopically proved cancer of all sites combined 
was only 177.4 per 100,000 per year for men 
who never smoked. In other words, among 
2-packs-a-day cigarette smokers, the death 
rate from bronchogenic carcinoma alone is 
higher than the total cancer death rate of 
men who never smoked. 

Those of us who are ex-very-heavy ciga- 
rette smokers have something of a personal 
interest in the lung-cancer death rate of 
men who stopped smoking cigarettes. 

Men currently smoking a pack or more of 
cigarettes a day in 1952 had a lung-cancer 
death rate (well-established cases) of 157.1 
per 100,000 per year. Those who previously 
smoked at this level but had given up smok- 
ing for from 1 to 10 years had a rate of 77.6 
and those who had given it up for 10 years 
or longer had a rate of only 60.5. 


As expected, the lung-cancer death rate 


(well-established cases exclusive of adeno- 
carcinoma) was found to be higher in cities 
than in the country. The age-standardized 
death rate was 34 per 100,000 in rural areas 
as compared with 56 per 100,000 in cities of 
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over 50,000 population. In other words, the 
rate was 39 percent lower in rural areas than 
in large cities. However, cigarette smoking 
is more common among city dwellers than 
men in rural areas. 

Standardized for smoking habits as well as 
for age, the rate was 39 per 100,000 in rural 
areas, and 52 per 100,000 in cities of over 
50,000 population. Thus, when standardized 
for both factors, the rural rate was still 25 
percent lower in rural areas than in large 
cities. This difference may be due to some 
lung cancer producing factor associated with 
city life or to better case finding and diag- 
nosis in cities than in rural areas. 

However that may be, the lung cancer 
death rate was low among men who never 
smoked cigarettes regularly and high among 
cigarette smokers in large cities, small cities, 
suburbs and towns, and rural areas. What- 
ever the urban factor may be, its effect on 
lung cancer death rates is small as compared 
with the effect of cigarettes as shown by the 
relative heights of the bars on this slide. 


CANCER OF THE ESOPHAGUS, LARYNX, PHARYNX, 
MOUTH, TONGUE, AND LIP 


Tobacco smoke (or saliva and bronchial 
secretions containing material from tobacco 
smoke) comes into direct contact with the 
lips, mouth, tongue, pharynx, l „ and 
esophagus, The death of 127 subjects was 
attributed to primary cancer of these sites. 

Only 6 of these men had never smoked 
and 3 were occasional smokers. The other 
118 had a history of regular smoking. One 
hundred and fourteen of the 127 cases were 
microscopically proved, and only 4 of these 
were men who never smoked. 

Considering microscopically proved cases 
only, the mortality ratio was 7 for men 
with a history of regular cigarette smoking; 
5 for men who smoked only cigars; and 3.50 
for men who smoked only pipes. Still con- 
sidering microscopically proved cases: Out 
of 34 deaths from cancer of the esophagus 
only 1 was a man who had never smoked; 
of 25 pharynx cases, 2 had never smoked; 
and of 16 tongue cases, 1 had never smoked. 
There were no men who never smoked among 
24 larynx cases, 14 mouth cases, and 1 lip 
case. 


CANCER OF THE GENITO-URINARY SYSTEM 


This slide shows mortality ratios for micro- 
scopically proved cancer diagnosed as pri- 
mary in the genito-urinary organs. The 
mortality ratio of cigarette smokers was 2.17 
for cancer of the bladder, 1.75 for cancer of 
the prostate, and 1.58 for cancer of the kid- 
ney. In most of these cases, cancer was 
present at death in two or more of these 
sites as well as in other parts of the body. 
While cancer was proved microscopically, the 
evidence as to the exact primary site was far 
from conclusive in many instances. 


CANCER OF THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS 


There was no association between ciga- 
rette smoking and microscopically proved 
cancer of the rectum, 

The mortality ratio of cigarette smokers 
for cancer of the colon was 0.77. This nega- 
tive association for cancer of the colon, based 
on 84 observed, versus 108 expected deaths, 
is not statistically significant. 

The mortality ratio of cigarette smokers 
‘was 1.61 for cancer of the stomach and 1.50 
for cancer of the pancreas, In neither case 
was the difference between observed and ex- 
pected deaths statistically significant. 

Deaths from cancer of the liver, gall blad- 
der and biliary passages appeared to be 
highly associated with cigarette smoking. 
However, there was reasonable doubt as to 
the primary site in many of these cases. 

CANCER OF THE LYMPHATIC AND HAEMATO- 

POIETIC SYSTEM 

Leukemia showed no indication of an asso- 
ciation with cigarette smoking. 

Hodgkin's disease as well as lymphosar- 
coma and reticulosareoma appeared to be 
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associated with cigarette smoking, but not 
to a statistically significant degree. 
HEART DISEASES 

Of the 11,870 deaths in the study, 5,297 (or 
45 percent) were ascribed to coronary artery 
disease. Three thousand three hundred and 
sixty-one of these were men with a history 
of regular cigarette smoking, whereas the 
expected number was only 1,973. This is a 
difference of 1,388 deaths and a mortality 
ratio of 1.70. 

The death rate from chronic rheumatic 
disease was almost exactly the same for ciga- 
rette smokers as for men who never smoked, 

The mortality ratio for deaths ascribed to 
hypertensive heart disease was 1.13, this be- 
ing based on 196 observed versus 174 expected 
deaths. This difference is not statistically 
significant. 

Deaths described as due to myocarditis, 
cardiac failure, cardiac degeneration and 
similar terms showed a positive association 
with cigarette smoking. 

The coronary artery disease death rate of 
pipe smokers was just about the same as for 
men who never smoked. However, the mor- 
tality ratio for cigar smokers was 1.28. This 
association is statistically significant. Men 
who smoked only cigarettes had by far the 
highest mortality ratio. 

The coronary artery disease death rate in- 
creased steadily with the daily consumption 
of cigarettes; the mortality ratios being 1.00 
for men who never smoked; 1.29 for less than 
half a pack a day smokers; 1.89 for one half 
to 1 pack; 2.15 for 1 to 2 packs; and 2.41 for 
2 packs or more a day cigarette smokers. 

CIRCULATORY DISEASES 

On the basis of a small number of cases, 
hypertensive diseases showed no indication 
or an association with cigarette smoking. 

General arteriosclerosis, phlebitis and em- 
bolism have been grouped together because 
of the small number of deaths ascribed 
to each. Although the mortality ratio was 
1.46 for these deaths grouped together, no 
single one of these three diseases showed a 
statistically significant degree of association 
with cigarette smoking. 

Sixty-eight cigarette smokers died of aortic 
aneurysm (described as nonsyphilitic in 
origin) as compared with only 25 expected, 
a mortality ratio of 2.72. 

A small number of deaths from Buerger's 
disease, aneurysm, varices, and arteritis 
were grouped together. They showed a high 
degree of association with cigarette smoking, 
the mortality ratio being 4.50. 

A total of 1,050 deaths were ascribed to 
vascular lesions of the central nervous sys- 
tem. Five hundred and fifty-six of these 
deaths occurred among cigarette smokers, 
versus 428 expected, a mortality ratio of 
1.30. 

OTHER DISEASES 

Fifty-one deaths were attributed to gastric 
ulcers. Forty-six of these were men with a 
history of regular cigarette smoking, 2 had 
a history of pipe smoking only and 2 had a 
history of cigar smoking only, and 1 smoked 
both pipes and cigars. Not a single one of 
these cases was a man who never smoked. 

Deaths attributed to duodenal ulcers were 
also associated with cigarette smoking, but 
not to such a marked degree as gastric 
ulcers. 

Eighty-three deaths attributed to cirrhosis 
of the liver occurred among cigarette smok- 
ers compared with 43 expected, a mortality 
ratio of 1.93. 

Deaths from nephritis and nephrosis 
showed no association with smoking. 

Diabetes deaths were negatively associated 
with cigarette smoking, but not to a sta- 
tistically significant degree. 

The limitations of time do not permit us 
to further discuss these findings. Moreover, 
We greatly regret that we cannot review 
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the excellent work which has been done on 
this subject in this country and abroad. 
SUMMARY 

Our first concern was to study total death 
rates in relation to smoking habits. We 
found a high degree of association between 
total death rates and cigarette smoking; a 
far lower degree of association between total 
death rates and cigar smoking; and a small 
degree of association between total death 
rates and pipe smoking. 

Having found a considerable relationship 
between cigarette. smoking and total death 
rates, we then sought to determine what 
diseases were involved. Our available source 
of information was cause of death as re- 
corded on death certificates supplemented 
by more detailed medical information on 
cases where cancer was mentioned. 

An analysis of the data showed the follow- 
ing relationships with cigarette smoking: 

1. An extremely high association for a few 
diseases such as cancer of the lung, cancer 
of the larynx, cancer of the esophagus, and 
gastric ulcers; 

2. A very high association for a few diseases 
such as pneumonia and influenza, duodenal 
ulcer, aortic aneurysm, and cancer of the 
bladder; 

3. A high association for a number of 
diseases such as coronary artery disease, cir- 
rhosis of the liver, and cancer of several 
sites; 

4. A moderate association for cerebral 
vascular lesions. 

The relative importance of the associations 
listed above is dependent upon the number of 
deaths attributed to each disease as well as 
upon their degrees of association with 
cigarette smoking. Coronary artery disease 
accounted for 52.1 percent of the excess 
deaths among cigarette smokers; lung cancer 
accounted for 13.5 percent; cancer of other 
sites accounted for 13.5 percent; other heart 
and circulatory diseases 5.8 percent; pulmon- 
ary diseases (other than lung cancer) 5.6 per- 
cent; cerebral vascular lesions 4.8 percent; 
gastric and duodenal ulcers 2.8 percent; cir- 
rhosis of the liver 1.5 percent, and all other 
diseases combined 0.4 percent. 

We found little or no association between 
cigarette smoking and a number of diseases, 
including chronic rheumatic heart disease, 
hypertensive heart disease, other hyperten- 
sive diseases, nephritis and nephrosis, dia- 
betes, leukemia, cancer of the rectum, can- 
cer of the colon, and cancer of the brain. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I also 
would like to have placed in the RECORD 
the statement made by Timothy V. Hart- 
nett, chairman of the Tobacco Industry 
Research Committee. This statement, 
of course, is the tobacco industry's an- 
swer to the American Cancer Society re- 
port. My reason for inserting it in the 
Recorp is simply that I am convinced 
that if this is the best argument that 
can be made against the report, then the 
case for the report must be very strong 
indeed. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COMMENT BY INDUSTRY 

The causes of cancer and heart disease are 
not yet known to medical science. Today’s 
Hammond-Horn statistical statement, like 
their previous reports, does nothing to 
change this fact. Also, as scientists have 
stated, the study itself is open to criticisms 
as to methodology, selection of subjects, and 
unsupported assumptions. 

Statistical studies often have an important 
role in research. Their function, however, 
is to suggest possible areas for further and 
more definitive investigation, using experi- 
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mental techniques, They do not prove 
cause-and-effect relationships. 

The Tobacco Industry Research Commit- 
tee still shares the widely held position that 
the basic origins of cancer and heart dis- 
ease will eventually be learned by careful 
laboratory and clinical study, not through 
statistical reports that are subject to differ- 
ing interpretations from the innumerable 
variables involved. 

The Tobacco Industry Research Commit- 
tee will continue its support of such inde- 
pendent research and hopes that a significant 
period of experimental research by all in- 
terested groups may now follow the last few 
years of intense propaganda and unwar- 
ranted conclusions. 

The Tobacco Industry Research Commit- 
tee was established in 1954 to sponsor inde- 
pendent scientific research into various 
phases of tobacco use and health. So far 
it has appropriated $2,200,000 for grants-in- 
aid to research scientists. The research 
policy and programing are determined by a 
scientific advisory board of nine well-known 
cancer medical research scientists, educators, 
and doctors. The chairman of the board is 
Dr. Clarence Cook Little, director emeritus 
of the Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Labora- 
tory in Bar Harbor, Maine. 

Grants-in-aid have been made so far to 
some 70 scientists working independently in 
education research institutions. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
tobacco industry claims it is working to 
find out more about the causes of cancer 
and heart disease. Certainly this action 
is to be commended. But in the mean- 
time—until we find out all the reasons 
for the extremely high death rate of 
cigarette smokers, and until we find 
ways of reducing this terrible toll of 
human life—it behooves us to take some 
sort of action to discourage cigarette 
smoking, or at least to make sure that 
its harmful effects are thoroughly un- 
derstood. 

That is exactly what my bill would do. 
It would not prevent anyone from smok- 
ing. It would merely make certain that 
anyone who smokes does so fully aware 
of the dangers involved. 

Mr. President, this action is not out of 
line with what other nations are doing. 
Just 2 weeks ago, the British Govern- 
ment announced that it would encourage 
the circulation of a report by the Medi- 
cal Research Council which concludes 
that cigarette smoking is a direct cause 
of lung cancer. According to the New 
York Times for June 30, 1957: 

The council, Britain's most au- 
thority on medical matters, reported that 
there was a high statistical link between 
cigarette smoking and lung cancer, and gave 
its opinion that “the most reasonable in- 
terpretation of this evidence is that the re- 
lationship is one of direct cause and effect.” 


The Medical Research Council's find- 
ings were based on 19 investigations 
made in the last 8 years in Britain, the 
United States, West Germany, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Norway, and 
Finland. The council noted a very great 
increase in lung cancer in the last 25 
years, paralleling a very great increase 
in cigarette smoking, and estimated that 
1 out of every 8 lifelong heavy cigarette 
smokers would die of the disease. 

The council report said that men wno 
stopped smoking, even as late as their 
early forties, would reduce their chances 
He: bse lung cancer by at least one- 

alf. 
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Other countries are also taking action 
against cigarette smoking. Norway re- 
cently announced a government pro- 
gram to discourage smoking, and a num- 
ber of other nations either have taken 
similar action or are studying it. At 
this point, I would like to place in the 
Recorp an article by the London Ob- 
server, foreign news service, as reported 
in the July 8, 1957, Deseret News and 
and Salt Lake Telegram, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Worip REACTION TO CANCER—TOBACCO 

EVIDENCE 

The British Medical Research Council's 
annual report and the report of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society have this year caused 
more lay comment and controversy than 
ever before—because of conclusions it draws 
about the connection between cigarette 
smoking and lung cancer. 

These conclusions are, briefly, that there 
is a higher mortality from this complaint 
among smokers than nonsmokers, that it is 
higher among heavy than among light smok- 
ers, and among those who use cigarettes 
rather than pipes, and the mortality rate is 
slower among smokers who abandon the 
habit than those who do not. 

Here is a survey by observer correspond- 
ents of national smoking habits and prac- 
tices. 

BRITAIN 

Lonpon.—Smoking has shown a sharp in- 
crease among both men and women in 
Britain since the war, despite the sharp rise 
in price of cigarettes and tobacco. One rea- 
son for this may be that smoking is per- 
mitted almost everywhere. 

Public reaction to the report of the British 
Medical Research Council has been varied. 
There have been demands that smoking 
should be prohibited in movies, theaters, and 
restaurants and that the Government should 
institute a nationwide publicity campaign 
warning of the danger to health. 

Whether adult consumption will be re- 
duced once the scare is over seems doubtful, 
though young people may be discouraged 
from acquiring the habit. And for what it is 
worth, shares of the large tobacco com- 
panies actually went up after the report was 
issued, 

SWEDEN 

STrocKHOLM.—The tobacco industry in 
Sweden was nationalized by a liberal gov- 
ernment in 1914 and has operated as a state 
monopoly since 1915. It has a monopoly of 
the production and wholesaling of tobacco 
products. 

From the point of view of tax it would 
be to the interest of the state to expand the 
tobacco industry, but it has definitely re- 
frained from this since the earlier cancer 
report findings have been officially accepted 
here. 


As to tobacco posters, only the state-ap- 
proved “stop smoking” posters are to be 
seen. 8 

The Swedish press on its own initiative is 

Swedish cancer cases has had pub- 
lished a series of illustrated articles. And 
the fact that the entire medical staff of one 
Stockholm hospital has given up smoking 
has caused many Swedes to cease or to cut 
down. 

GERMANY 


Berirn.—There has been little comment 
or public excitement in Germany over the 
report of the British Medical Research Coun- 
cil on the connection between smoking and 
lung cancer. Public health authorities are 
taking no action and German smokers show 
no inclination to change their habits. 
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The general attitude is one of skepticism 
about the statistical evidence offered (“you 
can prove anything with statistics”) and to 
reserve judgment while the exact medical 
causation of lung cancer remains undis- 
covered. 

Smoking is strictly banned in all Ger- 
man movies, theaters, and concert halls 
because of the danger of fire. 


FRANCE 


Parts.—The French have been aware for 
some time of the link between smoking and 
lung cancer, and this week I visited the fa- 
mous Curie Radium Institute where a team 
of research scientists, subsidized by the 
state tobacco monopoly, have been studying 
measures to neutralize the cancer-producing 
properties in tobacco and cigarette papers. 

The team, led by Dr. Raymond Latarjet, is 
unwilling to predict whether and when it 
will be able to produce a new manufacturing 
formula which will eliminate smoking risks, 
but it considers a noncancerous cigarette as 
certainly within reach. 

No Parisian would dare to smoke in the 
theater, movie, metro (subway), or chain 
stores, and in buses only those willing to 
occupy the open rear part may smoke. And 
the French, who have a great respect for 
good food, pass the severest judgment on 
Anglo-Saxon Philistines who insult the cu- 
linary art by smoking between courses. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Care Town.—South Africans are among 
the heaviest smokers in the world, and al- 
though cancer is the second greatest cause 
of death in South Africa—heart disease is 
the greatest—they remain apparently un- 
moved by the frequent suggestions of a link 
between smoking and lung cancer. 

One of five white South Africans contract 
cancer, and 1 in 7 die of it. It has not 
been possible to complete statistics of the 
incidence of disease among nonwhites. But 
South Africa still goes on smoking more than 
haif its annual tobacco crop of 40 million 
pounds and using 875 tons of snuff yearly. 

In fact, tobacconists report a slight rise in 
sales after cancer from smoking“ scares, 


INDIA 


New DRL H. — There are no statistics in 
India to connect lung cancer and smoking. 
Doctors say lung cancer is rare, and most of 
such cases are included under the heading 
“Tuberculosis.” The Indian prejudice 
against post mortems is blamed for the lack 
of more definite information. 

The number of women who smoke {fs in- 
finitesimal, and the habit is confined to the 
extremes of the social scale. Middle-class 
women who smoke are considered “fast.” 
There is no smoking in buses or movies, a 
prohibition which has come into being only 
in the past few years. 


DENMARK 


COPENHAGEN.—The Danish press has widely 
reported the British survey on lung cancer 
and smoking, and has stressed the striking 
similarity with the findings of the Danish 
cancer registry investigations of 1952-54. 
Yet there are several skeptical voices saying 
that other possible likely causes have not 
been studied. 

A reduction in smoking is, however, a pop- 
ular idea in Denmark just now, because the 
government has just raised tobacco taxes, 

The reduction has been most marked in 
the under 20 age group, the younger genera- 
tion appears to think it foolish to pay an 
exorbitant tax, and it is no longer considered 
smart in this set to smoke, 


HOLLAND 


Tue Hacue.—The Dutch Health Council, 
which was set up by the government some 
years ago to study the problem and rela- 
tionship of lung cancer and smoking, has just 
published its report. The council’s chair- 
man, Dr. J. Wester, says that there is not 
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the slightest doubt that the alarming rise 
of lung cancer in Holland during the past 
few years is very closely connected with 
smoking, especially cigarettes. 

In 1937 the number of deaths in Holland 
from lung cancer was 493 men, 130 women. 


ITALY 


Rome.—To smoke or not to smoke is so 
far preoccupying Italian public opinion to a 
far lesser degree than is the case in Britain 
or America. Although Italian cancer re- 
search is not lagging, research statistics are 
not sufficiently centralized to support any 
direct connection between smoking and lung 
cancer. 

Italian tobacco products are far too expen- 
sive for the lower income groups. And the 
cheaper kind of Italian black tobacco 
cigarettes have an “automatic anticancer 
mechanism"—they frequently go out while 
one tries to smoke them. 

AUSTRALIA 

Sypnry.—The British report has not sur- 
prised or dismayed Australia smokers. A 
similar warning was issued 2 months ago by 
the Australian National Health and Medical 
Research Council, which recommended a 
Government-sponsored antismoking public- 
ity campaign. 

So far, however, only Western Australia has 
taken the warning seriously. There, the 
heads of the public health department pub- 
licly renounced smoking as the state gov- 
ernment launched a poster campaign pro- 
claiming: “If you smoke—cut down; if you 
haven't taken it up yet—don’t.” 


Mr. BENNETT. Our own Government 
authorities have not been remiss in their 
recognition of the problem. Just last 
Friday the United States Public Health 
Service issued a warning stating that 
“many independent studies have con- 
firmed beyond reasonable doubt that 
there is a high degree of statistical as- 
sociation between lung cancer and heavy 
and prolonged cigarette smoking.” Dr. 
Leroy E. Burney, Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service, noted that 
although the evidence is still largely sta- 
tistical in nature, “some laboratory and 
biological data provide contributory evi- 
dence to support the concept that exces- 
sive smoking is one of the causative fac- 
tors in the increasing incidence of lung 
cancer.” 

I ask that the entire text of Dr Bur- 
ney’s statement be inserted at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SURG. Gen. LEROY E. BURNEY, 
OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, ON 
EXCESSIVE CIGARETTE SMOKING AND HEALTH, 
JULY 12, 1957 
The Public Health Service is, of course, 

concerned with broad factors which substan- 
tially affect the health of the American 
people. The Service also has a responsibil- 
ity to bring health facts to the attention of 
the health professions and the public. 

In June 1956, units of the Public Health 
Service joined with two private voluntary 
health organizations to establish a scientific 
study group to appraise the available data 
on smoking and health. We have now re- 
viewed the report of this study group and 
other recent data, including the report of 
Dr. E. C. Hammond and Dr. Daniel Horn on 
June 5 to the American Medical Association 
in New York. 

In the light of these studies, it is clear 
that there is an in and consistent 
body of evidence that excessive cigarette 
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smoking is one of the causative factors in 
lung cancer. 

The study group, appraising 18 independ- 
ent studes, reported that lung cancer occurs 
much more frequently among cigarette 
smokers than among nonsmokers, and there 
is a direct relationship between the inci- 
dence of lung cancer and the amount 
smoked. This finding was reinforced by the 
more recent report to the AMA by Drs, Ham- 
mond and Horn. 

Many independent studies thus have con- 
firmed beyond reasonable doubt that there 
is a high degree of statistical association be- 
tween lung cancer and heavy and prolonged 
cigarette smoking. 

Such evidence, of course, is largely epidem- 
iological in nature. It should be noted, 
however, that many important public health 
advances in the past have been developed 
upon the basis of statistical or epidemiologi- 
cal information. The study group also re- 
ported that in laboratory studies on animals 
at least five independent investigators have 
produced malignancies by tobacco smoke 
condensates. It also reported that biological 
changes similar to those which take place 
in the genesis of cancer have been observed 
in the lungs of heavy smokers. Thus, some 
laboratory and biological data provide con- 
tributory evidence to support the concept 
that excessive smoking is one of the causa- 
tive factors in the increasing incidence of 
lung cancer. 

At the same time, it is clear that heavy and 
prolonged cigarette smoking is not the only 
cause of lung cancer. Lung cancer occurs 
among nonsmokers, and the incidence of 
lung cancer among various population groups 
does not always coincide with the amount of 
cigarette smoking. 

The precise nature of the factors in heavy 
and prolonged cigarette smoking which can 
cause lung cancer is not known. The Public 
Health Service supports the recommenda- 
tion of the study group that more research 
is needed to identify, isolate, and try to elimi- 
nate the factors in excessive cigarette smok- 
ing which can cause cancer. 

The Service also supports the recommen- 
dation that more research is needed into the 
role of air pollution and other factors which 
may also be causes of lung cancer in man. 

To help disseminate the facts, the Public 
Health Service is sending copies of this state- 
ment, the study group report and the report 
of Drs. Hammond and Horn to State health 
officers and to the American Medical Asso- 
ciation with the request that they consider 
distributing copies to local health officers, 
medical societies and other health groups. 

While there are naturally differences of 
opinion in interpreting the data on lung 
cancer and cigarette smoking, the Public 
Health Service feels the weight of the evi- 
dence is increasingly pointing in one direc- 
tion: that excessive smoking is one of the 
causative factors in lung cancer. 

The Service notes that the study group 
found that more study is needed to deter- 
mine the meaning and significance of any 
statistical association between smoking and 
heart disease. The study group reported 
there is no convincing biological or clinical 
evidence to date to indicate that smoking 
per se is one of the causative factors in 
heart disease. Although the report by Drs. 
Hammond and Horn has since provided addi- 
tional data on this subject, the Service feels 
that more statistical and biological data is 
needed to establish a definite position on 
this matter, 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, just 
one final word about the effect this bill 
might have on the health of the Ameri 
can people. 

Today there are an estimated 60 mil- 
lion cigarette smokers in the United 
States. When Dr. Hammond and Dr. 
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Horn made their preliminary analysis of 
the statistics 4 years ago they both 
stopped smoking cigarettes, saying that 
as a rough estimate they believe that 
cigarettes decreased life expectancy by 
7 to 8 years. 

Admitting that this is only a rough 
estimate, let us take the figure of 7 years, 
to be on the conservative side. Suppos- 
ing that the warning required by this bill 
resulted in a decrease of only 1 percent 
in the number of smokers. That would 
be a saving of 4,200,000 man-years. 

Even if only one-tenth of 1 percent 
were to regard the warning, it would save 
420,000 man-years. 

Such a tremendous saving of human 
life, in my opinion, must be a matter of 
utmost concern to Congress. I think it 
would not be overstating the case to say 
that on the basis of information we now 
have, cigarette smoking is this Nation’s 
No. 1 health problem. Compared to the 
dangers of cigarette smoking, the highly 
publicized hazards from atomic radia- 
tion fallout are negligible. Perhaps we 
should be devoting more of our efforts to 
producing a clean cigarette rather than 
a clean bomb. 

In the meantime, however, we must 
take note of the terrible toll in human 
life for which we now can blame the 
cigarette. My bill will be one step to- 
ward the reduction of that toll. 

Dr. Burney’s forthright statement was 
certainly a notable step—but I am afraid 
its effect is going to be a fleeting one 
unless the message it contains is re- 
peated over and over again—just as are 
the advertising messages of the cigarette 
manufacturers. This bill would have 
that effect. It would remind the smoker 
every day of the one all-important fact 
which is never brought out in his daily 
dosage of cigarette advertising—the fact 
that smoking cigarettes may shorten his 
life and make him more susceptible to a 
number of fatal diseases. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I point out to the 
Senator that before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
there is a bill which would accomplish a 
part of the objectives of the Senator 
from Utah. It would require that cig- 
arette manufacturers place on the cig- 
arette package a statement of all the 
ingredients in the cigarettes, similar to 
the statement which is required in the 
case of a patent medicine. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. After we discover 
what is in every cigarette, perhaps the 
Senator’s suggestion of a warning may 
be justifiable. 

Mr. BENNETT. Under the present 
Pure Food and Drug Act, that require- 
ment is met, and warnings are still 
placed upon packages. Not all of us are 
chemists, and we need warnings stated 
in simple language. I am very happy to 
add my bill to the program the commit- 
tee is considering. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We certainly hope 
to have some hearings on the subject as 
soon as we have disposed of some other 
very important business under discus- 
sion in the Senate. I assure the Sena- 
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tor that we will give his bill adequate 
consideration. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the contribution of my friend 
from Washington. 

Finally, I should like to put into the 
Recorp a letter to the editor of the 
Washington Post, and published in that 
paper on the 14th of July, written by Dr. 
Calvin T. Klopp, director, George Wash- 
ington University Cancer Clinic. Dr. 
Klopp, among other things, suggests 
that a warning as to the hazards of 
heavy cigarette smoking be printed 
on each package of cigarettes, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recor», 
as follows: 

SMOKING AND CANCER 
(By Calvin T. Klopp, M. D.) 

Your newspaper might well have given a 
first page position on July 7 to the most 
important and excellent article by Nate 
Haseltine on the problem of smoking and 
health. This is not just a problem of the 
medical world, it is everyone’s problem, and 
all persons should have their attention called 
to its dangers. 

Mr, Haseltine pointed out that Great Brit- 
ain has seen fit to assume a proper role in 
the control of this health hazard. Specific 
legislative action is being taken by the Brit- 
ish Government to bring to the attention of 
their people, especially the young people 
who have not as yet begun the smoking habit, 
the facts as to the dangers of cigarette 
smoking. 

Action by appropriate agencies in this 
country has not been taken. This is even 
more difficult to understand when it is 
realized that a large part of the research upon 
which Britain took her stand against smok- 
ing was carried out in this country by Ameri- 
can investigators. 

Also, it is hard to understand how the 
Government and voluntary health agencies 
could have requested a panel of top flight 
scientists to evaluate the cigarette smoking- 
health problem and then fail to take action 
on their report, This report emphasized that 
there was a causal relationship between 
heavy cigarette smoking and lung cancer, 
and that further research was not necessary 
to further establish this, and that appro- 
priate public health measures should he 
taken to control this hazard. 

The appropriate Government health agen- 
cies and the American Cancer Society have 
failed to take any positive action. No con- 
certed effort is being made to bring to the 
teen-age groups the facts regarding the 
dangers of heavy cigarette smoking while on 
the other hand, no effort is being made to 
curtail the heavy advertising activities of the 
cigarette companies, 

No effort is being made to indicate on the 
merchandise itself that the enclosed ciga- 
rettes are harmful if more than a very few 
are smoked every day. This seems difficult 
to understand when even the toothpaste 
tubes are made to carry warnings against 
their use by children if they contain fluo- 
rides. There seems to be a certain unwilling- 
ness of those who should shoulder responsi- 
bility to stand up and be counted. 

Certainly, Great Britain has less to lose 
by a curtailment of tobacco sales than does 
this country, because most tobacco is im- 
ported into Great Britain. Certainly, cur- 
tallment of tobacco use in this country 
would have a considerable effect on the to- 
bacco farmer, the tobacco industry, and all 
related industry, including even TV enter- 
tainment. However, if this is the only rea- 
son for our failure to act, one must wonder 
if we are not really a soft, luxury- 
seeking Nation, if we can fail to act to pro- 
tect the health of our young people. 
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Why should it not be required: 

(1) That the story of the health hazards 
of cigarette smoking be accurately presented 
to all our high-school students? (A good 
film on this is greatly needed and none is 
available.) 

(2) That a warning as to the hazards of 
2 ä smoking be printed plainly 

each package of cigarettes? 

O) That cigarette advertising be made to 
inciude some adequate reference to the 
health hazards associated with heavy cig- 
arette smoking? 

Unless the Government and appropriate 
voluntary health agencies take such steps, 
they must consider themselves responsible— 
not for the “epidemic” of lung cancer which 
is already here, but for the continuation of 
the epidemic in future years. 

No person who dies of lung cancer in years 
to come should be able to say to any of us— 
“I didn’t know that heavy smoking was 
dangerous. If I had known, I’d never have 
begun to smoke.” 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2554) to amend the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to re- 
quire that the labeling of packages and 
cartons of cigarettes warn of health haz- 
ards involved in their use, introduced by 
Mr. BENNETT, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


CONTROL OF INTERSTATE TRAFFIC 
IN SWITCHBLADE KNIVES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
am about to introduce a bill, and I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak on 
it in excess of the 3 minutes allowed un- 
der the order which has been entered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Tennessee? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee may proceed. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, on 
behalf of myself and Senators HEN NIN GS, 
CLARK, and BUTLER, a bill to a amend 
title 18 of the United States Code, de- 
signed to prohibit the interstate traffic 
in switchblade knives and prevent these 
dangerous articles from falling into the 
hands of juveniles. There are no Fed- 
eral controls at present of the interstate 
movement of these articles, or of the 
large-scale importation of them into this 
country. This bill proposes to prohibit 
the manufacture for introduction into 
interstate commerce, transportation, or 
distribution in interstate commerce—or 
importation from a foreign country—of 
switchblade knives. The bill also im- 
poses criminal sanctions against those 
who sell or offer for sale a switchblade 
knife, knowing such knife to be trans- 
ported or distributed in interstate com- 
merce. The bill does not apply to com- 
mon carriers or to the transportation or 
distribution of these knives pursuant to 
contract with the Armed Forces. 

A maximum penalty of 2 years im- 
prisonment or a maximum fine of $2,000, 
or both, could be imposed, with a more 
severe maximum penalty of 5 years im- 
prisonment or maximum fine of $5,000, 
or both, if an interstate sale is made to 
a juvenile under 18 years of age. 
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This measure is being introduced after 
an extensive staff study and field investi- 
gation made by the Senate Subcommittee 
To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, of 
which I am a member. The object of 
this study, which was made by Ernest A. 
Mitler, special counsel of the subcom- 
mittee, was to determine whether these 
articles were falling into the hands of 
juveniles; whether they were being used 
in an antisocial and injurious fashion by 
juveniles; and to determine if the con- 
trols on the State and local level were 
adequate. 

Up to the time of this national study, 
estimates as to the impact of switchblade 
knives and stilettos on the community 
have been based, at least in part, on con- 
jecture and speculation. 

As a result of the subcommittee’s 
study, it is now known that over a million 
switchblade knives are distributed and 
sold each year in the United States. This 
figure includes approximately 200,000 im- 
ported pushbutton knives, of which 150,- 
000 are vicious automatic-opening stilet- 
tos with blades up to 6 inches long. It is 
estimated that over 5 million of these 
dangerous knives have been sold, prin- 
cipally to juveniles, in this country dur- 
ing the last 5 years. 

The 2 major manufacturers are pro- 
ducing over 800,000 of these automati- 
cally opening knives each year. A heavy 
proportion of them are sold for between 
95 cents and $1.29, a popular price, 
making the article available and acces- 
sible to juveniles. 

One overseas manufacturer, who until 
recently employed over 120 persons in his 
European factory, made 12,000 auto- 
matically opening stilettos a month, 144,- 
000 a year, almost exclusively for impor- 
tation into the United States. In this 
same small European community, there 
are 14 other concerns at present turning 
out stilettos, most of them being dis- 
tributed in the United States. Ironically, 
the country where these factories are lo- 
cated has outlawed the use of these dead- 
ly instruments within its own borders, 

At the moment literally hundreds of 
thousands of knives of various design are 
pouring into the American market, and 
they all approximate the pushbutton 
knife in most respects. This variation 
in design is the result of the importers’ 
efforts to circumvent recent State stat- 
utes which attempt to outlaw the auto- 
matic-opening knife. 

Twelve States—Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia—have specifically outlawed the sale 
and possession of these articles. Nu- 
merous other States have some legisla- 
tion, varying in degrees of effectiveness. 
But the variation in State statutes con- 
cerning carrying of these knives varies to 
such an extent that a transient would 
be unable to have a clear insight into the 
law of the State he is in. And as a re- 
sult of the absence of Federal legisla- 
tion and the use of a substantial amount 
of advertising in national magazines, any 
person — criminal, insane, or child can 
come into possession of one of these 
vicious articles through the mails. 
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I am holding here an advertisement 
that appeared in the May issue of a na- 
tionally circulated magazine. The mag- 
azine is of an adventure type of publica- 
tion which would appeal to young boys. 
The article advertised is called Black 
Beauty. It is, reading from the ad, an 
Italian stiletto. Reading further, the 
advertisement states: 

Holding Black Beauty about 12 inches from 
object, press mystic button and flashing steel 
blade will open with the speed of sound. 


One of these knives was received 
through the mails by a psychopathic in- 
dividual in San Francisco, who recently 
used it to threaten doctors and nurses 
in the ward of a San Francisco hospital. 
This knife was mailed by the northern 
Florida firm which advertises and dis- 
tributes these stilettos, 

An examination of the knife reveals 
an object which can logically be used 
for only one purpose; that is, the inflict- 
ing of serious injury to another human 
being. It differs from some of the other 
switchblade knives in that it has no cut- 
ting edge, and hence does not serve even 
the purpose attributed to the normal 
pocket knife. 

Accompanying the stiletto, which was 
manufactured overseas by a manufac- 
turer who distributes most of the stilet- 
tos in the United States, was a knife 
catalog. 

The catalog, which is partially devoted 
to advertising sports equipment to boys 
from 10 to 14 years old, contains the fol- 
lowing ad for a European knife for sale 
with deep blood groove: A jet-spring 
knife which opens with lightning speed 
when lock is released; beautifully con- 
structed knife for use when speed is vital. 

One New York distributor who im- 
ports stilettos from abroad, using a 
warehouse in the South as a mailing 
point, has conceded that he ships and 
sells to retailers throughout the United 
States over 12,000 of the stilettos a year, 
many of which are larger than the one 
described in the advertisement. 

All of this activity, of course, occurs 
without violating any Federal statute 
at present. 

As a result of many interviews and the 
response to a large number of question- 
naires sent to police departments, pro- 
vost marshals, and sheriffs throughout 
the United States, it has been established 
that the pushbutton knife and stiletto 
are attractive and appealing to the 
juvenile. It was further established that 
many of the sales are made to juveniles. 

I am inserting in these remarks ex- 
cerpts from some of the questionnaires 
that were sent by the subcommittee not 
only to show that these articles are being 
sold to juveniles, but also to show the 
problem is not confined to large urban 
areas, as many have previously thought. 

In a letter dated April 3, 1957, Roy 
Stone, chief of police, Longview, Tex., 
stated: 

The people who sell these knives say that 


teen-agers are the ones who are buying most 
of these knives. * * * 


In a letter dated March 27, 1957, W. B. 
Murray, detective sergeant of Burling- 
ton, N. C., includes a report on an inter- 
view with a local concern selling switch- 
blade knives. The owner of the concern 
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stated that he sells them to the 8- and 
9-year-old groups of children and up. 

Walter F. Johnson, chief of police, 
Denver, Colo., writes: 

It has been my experience in dealing with 
the juvenile gang problem that the snap- 
blade knife is one of the favorite weapons 
of the gang members, 


As to the antisocial use that these ar- 
ticles are put to by juveniles, Francis J. 
Ahern, chief of police, San Francisco, 
Calif., stated on June 7, 1957, “that a 
substantial amount of our juvenile 
crimes of violence involve the use of this 
type of knife.” He further stated that 
since the enactment of a local ordinance, 
the use of such knives in juvenile crimes 
has diminished. 

R. T. Runyan, chief of police of Corpus 
Christi, Tex., wrote regarding an inter- 
view with the owner of a store that sells 
stilettos: 

The owner of the company also stated that 
the persons who buy the stiletto knife are 
usually the criminal type. He also stated 
that he would like to see the stiletto out- 
lawed. He stated that his regular good steel 
non-switchblade knives were top sellers to 
adults. The cheap $1 switchblade knives 
were second, and most of these were more at- 
tractive to juveniles, on an average of 14 
years of age. 


Harry J. Krieg, chief of police, Water- 
loo, Iowa, stated in a letter dated July 
2, 1957, that a store owner who sells 
switchblade knives said, “and most of 
the cheap knives going to young people.” 

A letter from the police department 
in Des Moines, Iowa, dated July 8, 1957, 
regarding a local store which sells 
switchblade knives states that the pro- 
prietor “estimates that the average age 
of the purchaser would run from 14 to 
18 years.” 

A Kentucky Army and Navy surplus 
supply operator stated he could unload 
his supply of switchblade knives to teen- 
agers within a half hour, the demand was 
so heavy. However, he follows the pol- 
icy of requiring the parents to be pres- 
ent. 

These statements corroborate the in- 
terviews conducted by staff members 
with store proprietors, who in some in- 
stances have freely admitted that much 
of their demand comes from juveniles as 
young as 11 years old. 

Members of youth gangs who were in- 
terviewed revealed that it was standard 
practice for most of their group to carry 
switchblade knives, allegedly for protec- 
tion. However, we all know, or have 
read about, the numerous assaults re- 
sulting from the eruption of gang wars 
among these juveniles and the injuries 
inflicted by the knives. Many retailers 
selling stilettos stated that members of 
the Pachucos gang, a loosely knit, ag- 
gressive youth gang, purchased these 
articles. 

The following statistics give a general 
indication of the increase in the use of 
weapons by juveniles. Although no sta- 
tistics are available as to the ratio of 
these switchblade knives and stilettos to 
other weapons, it is believed to be sub- 
stantial. 

In New York City in 1956, there was an 
increase of 92.1 percent of those under 
16 arrested for the possession of danger- 
ous weapons, one of the most common 
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kind being the switchblade knife; and 
also in New York 36.9 of the felonious 
assaults, many involving use of switch- 
blade knives, were committed by those 
under 16. On the national level, 29.6 per- 
cent of the total arrested for carrying 
dangerous weapons was attributable to 
young persons under the age of 18. A 
more shocking and striking figure is that 
43.2 percent of the total robberies com- 
mitted in the United States last year 
were by persons under 21 years of age. 
A switchblade knife is very often part of 
the perpetrator’s equipment in a robbery. 

Additional confirmation of the connec- 
tion between criminal assaults and other 
antisocial conduct and the possession of 
these knives is disclosed by the following 
facts: 

In Milwaukee, in the course of 1 year, 
more than 300 automatically opening 
knives were confiscated from prisoners 
after arrest. In Kansas City 15 switch- 
blade knives were used in assaults and 
robberies in 1956, and 80 of these knives 
were taken from suspects who had been 
booked for investigation during the same 


period. In addition, there were 10 to 12 


cases in which these knives were used by 
one juvenile to take money from another, 
and during the same period, there were 
6 cases of cuttings as well as several 
cases where the knives were thrown by 
one juvenile at another. 

During 1956 at Fort Bragg, N. C., it 
was necessary for the military police to 
confiscate from military personnel 161 
switchblade knives—an average of 3 a 
week. At Fort Sill, Okla. in 1956, 
75 of these knives were confiscated as a 
result of aggravated assault. In the area 
of Fort Bliss, Tex., there are more than 
20 establishments selling these articles. 
The only military use for switchblade 
knives is for parachutists, and they re- 
ceive their knives through Army issue. 
All other sales to military personnel usu- 
ally culminate in a violation of post regu- 
lations when the article is carried on the 
post. 

A specious argument advanced by some 
of the switchblade knife dealers is that 
these articles are frequently sent to mili- 
tary supply stores in the vicinity of army 
installations for use by military person- 
nel. This fact was corroborated by visits 
to some of these installations, but it was 
further learned through interviews and 
questionnaires that not only was the 
possession of these articles contrary to 
post regulations, but with uniformity the 
provost marshals supported the measure 
now being introduced. Rather than feel- 
ing that the switchblade knife and stilet- 
to were useful in the operation of an 
Army installation, the provost marshals, 
without exception, expressed the view 
that it was an undesirable and dangerous 
article. 

The proposed legislation does not ap- 
ply to common carriers who may inad- 
vertently transport these articles. When 
arriving from abroad, the stilettos are 
classified and marked “folding blades,” 
and the carrier is not in a position to 
know the contents of the package. In 
the United States the carrier is nor- 
mally not privileged to open a package to 
determine the exact article contained 
within. It is, therefore, only equitable 
and fair that he be given immunity from 
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the enforcement provisions of this meas- 
ure. The Army has on two occasions 
placed orders for parachutists to use 
these knives and army issue is exempt 
from the impact of this statute. There 
may be other areas that should be ex- 
empt from the statute, but in the case 
of huntsmen and sportsmen, it has been 
learned that the switchblade knife is not 
an indispensable article and that an al- 
ternate and safer kind of knife can be 
effectively used. 

The following excerpts from question- 
naires sent to police chiefs refiect the 
sentiment of law-enforcement agencies 
with respect to the proposed legislation: 

From Clifford G. Baily, captain of the 
crime-prevention bureau of Minneapo- 

I believe Federal legislation controlling 
the manufacture, sale, and distribution of 
switchblade or automatic-opening knives 
would be most desirable. We have attempted 
to control this in our own city by local leg- 
islation, but the juveniles continue to get 
possession of this type of weapon through 
the mails, over which we have no control. 
We have outlawed the manufacture, sale, 
and possession of automatic-opening knives 
by local legislation; yet we are continually 
picking up youngsters who have obtained 
them through mail-order advertisements. 


From the acting chief of police, Lt. 
Col. W. E. Parker, of Kansas City, Mo.: 

Federal legislation on sale and distribution 
in interstate commerce of automatic 
(switchblade) knives would control such 
weapons getting into the hands of teen- 
agers. On this basis alone, it wouid be ex- 
tremely important that consideration be 
given this proposed legislation. 


Police Chief James F. Daley, of the 
Boston Police Department, had this to 
say: 

It is my opinion that this (a Federal law 
prohibiting the interstate traffic in switch- 
blade knives) would be desirable; however, 
it would be much more effective if the man- 
ufacture of such knives was stopped entirely. 
The reason being that from a law enforce- 
ment viewpoint, these weapons are specifi- 
cally devised as a vicious, insidious weapon 
of assault and can be devoted to no legiti- 
mate use in the everyday life of law-abiding 
citizens. Federal legislation that would pro- 
hibit their manufacture and interstate ship- 
ment would certainly have my approval. 


In order to evaluate possible construc- 
tive and helpful uses that these articles 
are put to, an inquiry was made of sport- 
ing and hunting organizations. Al- 
though some fishermen and huntsmen 
indicated that they have used switch- 
blade knives, the majority felt that the 
standard hunting knives were much 
more effective for their purposes. 

The conservation director of a na- 
tional sportsman’s league stated that he 
had never seen a sportsman in Western 
States use a switchblade knife for either 
hunting or fishing and that most sports- 
men prefer the sheath-type knife, as 
they are much easier to keep clean. 

A suggestion was made that switch- 
blade knives were of value to amputees 
and one-armed persons. 

Thomas Rathbone, Director of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, District of Co- 
lumbia, and formerly Regional Director 
for the Vocational Rehabilitation Service 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, stated that in work with 
hundreds of amputees, he has never seen 
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them use a switchblade knife, nor does 
he feel that they have any role in a 
work program for amputees. 

A value judgment must be exercised in 
determining whether a ban should be im- 
posed on the transportation and distri- 
bution of an article. In the case of the 
switchblade knife, the question resolves 
itself to whether the antisocial, negative, 
and criminal uses this knife is put to 
sufficiently outweigh the occasional con- 
structive uses that can be made of the 
knife to justify the prohibition contained 
in the suggested bill. In the case of the 
automatic-opening stiletto, there is no 
conceivable positive community use. 
This article can only be used for stabbing 
and assault. 

There are only a few isolated and con- 
structive established uses of the switch- 
blade knife, and these uses can be equally 
well fulfilled by another kind of safer 
instrument. 

Certainly, the damage in terms of as- 
saults and threats and the unhealthy, 
aggressive psychological role this article 
now has far outweighed the rare posi- 
tive use that the knife can be put to. 

The elimination of these knives from 
the production schedule of several of the 
manufacturers would not be unduly in- 
jurious to them. The largest manufac- 
turer and distributor has stated that 
these knives constitute only 10 percent 
of his production—the rest being stand- 
ard pocketknives. The second largest 
Fp ufacturer has taken the same posi- 

on. 

Invented by George Schrade in 1898, 
the pushbutton opening knife was a 
useful article produced on a limited 
scale. In the past 10 years, however, the 
large-scale manufacture of these arti- 
cles, the reduction in price of the push- 
button knife so that it is easily available 
to juveniles, and the psychological effect 
of these articles in antisocial and ag- 
gressive conduct has made the proposed 
legislation necessary. 

Aside from overt criminal activity, the 
dissemination of more than 1 million 
switchblade knives and stilettos into the 
American community each year repre- 
sents a latent reservoir for future anti- 
social and criminal conduct. The an- 
swer to juvenile delinquency goes much 
deeper, of course, than curtailing the 
availability of these articles. However, 
it is necessary to protect society from 
the destruction that can result from the 
placing of these articles into the hands 
of immature, emotionally disturbed, and 
antisocial youngsters and adults. 

Mr. President, I strongly commend this 
measure to the attention of the Senate, 
and urge that it be given early consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2558) to amend title 18 
of the United States Code in order to 
prohibit the sale to juveniles of switch- 
blade knives which have been trans- 
ported or distributed in interstate com- 
merce, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Keravuver (for himself, 
Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. BUTLER, and Mr. 
CLARK), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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PRESERVATION OF ROCK CREEK 
PARK 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Matone], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kuchl. J, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a joint resolution for the 
preservation of Rock Creek Park. 

This joint resolution is identical to 
Senate Joint Resolution 36, introduced 
by me during the 84th Congress and co- 
sponsored by the junior Senator from 
Oregon, the senior Senator from Idaho 
and the senior Senator from Nevada. I 
refer those interested in a more detailed 
statement regarding this issue to my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 101, part 1, page 1032. 

Recently the long-deferred and ill- 
advised plan to bring Maryland's Route 
240 into the District of Columbia through 
Rock Creek Park has been revived. 
Therefore, let the introduction of this 
joint resolution serve as a “No Trespass- 
ing” reminder to those who would invade 
the park. 

Improved roads and recreation facil- 
ities are both sorely needed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and its adjacent areas, 
as in almost all urban areas. But the 
price of highways must not include sub- 
stantial damage to one of this Nation’s 
most wonderful recreation areas. 

As the editors of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald aptly said, in an edi- 
torial entitled “Highway Keep Out,” 
which appeared in the July 12 issue: 

Parks are established for the recreational 
demands which people in cities are and will 
be making more and more. There are not 
enough of them; and once existing parks 
are invaded it is impossible to repair the 
damage. Rock Creek Park, in its size and 
remoteness, is something almost unique 
among the large cities of the world. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, im- 
mediately following these remarks, the 
editorial heretofore referred to, and the 
proposed joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution and editorial 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 123) for 
the preservation of Rock Creek Park, in- 
troduced by Mr. Murray (for himself 
and other Scnators), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas Rock Creek Park in the District 
of Columbia was established by the Congress 
by the act of September 27, 1890 (26 Stat. 
492), as a public park or pleasure ground 
for the benefit and enjoyment of the people 
of the United States; and 

Whereas Rock Creek Park as extended into 
the State of Maryland has been established 
as a public park and recreational area for 
the public under the development and ad- 
ministration of the Maryland National Cap- 
ital Park and Planning Commission in ac- 
cordance with plans approved by the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission, as pro- 
vided in the act of May 29, 1930 (46 Stat. 
482), as amended, and known as the Capper- 
Cramton Act; and 
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Whereas during recent years there has 
been an increasing tendency to incorporate 
nonconforming uses and developments of a 
utilitarian nature to the detriment of the 
park and recreational values which were the 
primary purposes for which Rock Creek Park 
in its entirety was established: Therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, etc., That there shall not be con- 
structed in Rock Creek Park within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, any additional roads, 
streets, or highways without the specific au- 
thority of the Congress: Provided, however, 
That this shall not apply to the mainte- 
nance, rehabilitation, relocation and/or re- 
alinement of existing roads, streets, or high- 
ways, or to the construction of bridges, 
grade separations, drainage structures, or 
related elements of such structures that 
would constitute a component part of such 
roads, streets, or road system. 

Sec. 2. The National Capital Planning 
Commission, acting under authority con- 
tained in section 1 (b) of the act of May 29, 
1930 (46 Stat. 482), as amended, shall only 
approve plans of the Maryland National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission in 
the development and administration of 
Rock Creek Park in the State of Maryland 
which involve internal roads or highways 
constructed primarily for park purposes; ex- 
cept that it may approve plans for the con- 
struction of expressways or arterial high- 
ways to the extent that they constitute a 
direct and transverse crossing of the park 
from boundary to opposite boundary lines, 
as opposed to a longitudinal routing, within 
the shortest possible distance between oppo- 
site boundary lines; and the National Capi- 
tal Planning Commission is directed to with- 
draw its approval of any plans inconsistent 
with the foregoing. 


The editorial presented by Mr. Murray 
is as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of July 12, 1957] 


HIGHWAY KEEP OUT 


Apparently it will be necessary to use some 
big guns to keep U. S. 240 out of Rock Creek 
Park. The Montgomery County Council and 
the Maryland National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission reportedly have revived 
the plan to bring the highway into Wash- 
ington through the park as the path of 
least resistance. This would be intolerable, 
and Washingtonians who love their park had 
better rise up and block any such encroach- 
ment. 

At one time this newspaper believed, re- 
luctantly, that the highway might be brought 
down the rim of Rock Creek Park with mini- 
mal damage. We are now convinced that 
we were wrong to envisage this concession, 
and the subject is one on which we feel 
quite adamant. Parks are established for 
the recreational demands which people in 
cities are and will be making more and more. 
There are not enough of them; and once 
existing parks are invaded it is impossible to 
repair the damage. Rock Creek Park, in its 
size and remoteness, is something almost 
unique among the large cities of the world. 

Regional planning becomes a travesty when 
a traffic problem that has been building up 
for well over a decade is allowed to get to 
the point at which an invasion of park 
land is proposed as the only alternative to 
the razing of substantial numbers of homes. 
Unquestionably a connection with U. S. 240 
must be provided, and there now remains a 
choice of disadvantages. In the circum- 
stances a route through Glover-Archbold 
Park may be the least disadvantageous 
course, inasmuch as this park is narrow and 
undeveloped and its use does not compare 
with that of Rock Creek Park or the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal. 

The point for the future, however, is that 
highway planners must be given to under- 
stand that the area’s parks are inviolable. 
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Foresighted planning can avold such dilem- 
mas. The response to proposals to bring 
U. S. 240 either through Rock Creek Park 
or along the C. & O. Canal ought to be a 
flat and resounding “No.” 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 31, SECU- 
RITIES EXCHANGE ACT OF 1934— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by me, to the bill (S. 2520) to amend 
section 31 of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, Calendar No. 620, and ask that 
it be printed and lie on the table. 

The effect of the amendment will be 
twofold. First, it will exempt municipal 
securities from transactions on which 
the over-the-counter fee is to be com- 
puted under the provisions of S. 2520. 
Second, it will make the provisions of 
that bill apply only to transactions oc- 
curring on and after a date 90 days after 
the bill is enacted into law. 

The committee approved this commit- 
tee amendment at its executive session 
held on July 16, 1957. 

The effect of the first part of this 
amendment will be to exempt municipal 
securities from transactions against 
which an over-the-counter fee is assessed 
by the bill. The language of the pro- 
posed amendment is identical with that 
now appearing in section 3 (a) (12) of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
insofar as that paragraph applies to Fed- 
eral and municipal obligations. That 
particular paragraph defines “exempted 
security” so as to cover Federal and 
municipal obligations. 

Section 31 of the 1934 act, which as- 
sessed transactions fees against national 
securities exchanges, expressly exempts 
only Federal obligations. It is argued 
this was done because no municipal obli- 
gations are listed on national securities 
exchanges. 

However, they are traded in the over- 
the-counter market. SEC has little, if 
any, regulatory jurisdiction over mu- 
nicipal obligations traded in the over- 
the-counter market. Since the fees are 
assessed for services rendered by SEC, 
it is difficult to apply this principle to a 
fee on transactions in municipal securi- 
ties traded over the counter, because 
these are included expressly in the class 
of exempted securities under section 3 
(a) (12) of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934. 

The following broad provisions of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 do not 
apply to exempted securities: Margin re- 
quirements, section 7; restriction on bor- 
rowings by brokers or dealers, section 8; 
prohibition against manipulating se- 
_curity prices, section 9; extension of 
credit by brokers and dealers, section 11; 
registration requirements, section 12; 
proxy rules, section 14; use of mails, sec- 
tion 15; insider trading reporting, profit 
recapture, and ownership of securities 
sold, section 16. 

Under the circumstances, your com- 
mittee felt that over-the-counter trans- 
actions in municipal securities should not 
be included in computing the fee re- 
quired to be paid by registered brokers 
eoa dealers under the provisions of this 
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The effect of the second part of the 
amendment is to prevent the computa- 
tion of the fee on over-the-counter 
transactions from being retroactive in 
effect. As reported favorably from the 
committee, S. 2520 would have assessed 
the over-the-counter fee as of April 15 in 
each calendar year, but the fee would be 
computed on the basis of transactions oc- 
curring during the preceding calendar 
year and subsequent to the registration 
of the broker or dealer involved. For ex- 
ample, should the bill become law this 
calendar year, on April 15, 1958, it would 
require registered brokers and dealers to 
pay a fee computed on all covered over- 
the-counter transactions occurring be- 
tween January 1, 1957, and December 31, 
1957, assuming the broker or dealer had 
been registered during that period. Un- 
der these circumstances the broker or 
dealer would have no practical way to 
pass the fee on to the purchaser of the 
security, since the transaction would 
long since haye been consummated, 

In the opinion of your committee, the 
provisions of the bill extending the fee 
for the first time to the over-the-counter 
transactions should allow sufficient time 
for registered brokers and dealers to 
adapt their trading and bookkeeping 
practices to the requirements of the bill. 
The proposed committee amendment will 
provide an adequate time for this pur- 
pose by making the provisions of the bill 
apply only to transactions that occur on 
or after a date 90 days following the date 
of enactment of the bill. 

Since the philosophy of the bill is to 
place registered broker-dealers on a 
parity with national securities exchanges 
for the purposes of transactions fees, the 
same delay in application of the bill’s 
provisions will, under the committee 
amendment, be made applicable to the 
increased rate of fees to be assessed 
against the national securities exchanges 
under the provisions of the bill. In 
other words, the new rate of 5 cents per 
thousand dollars of transactions will 
apply only to transactions occurring on 
or after a date 90 days after enactment 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr, CASE of South Dakota submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide 
means of further securing and protect- 
ing the civil rights of persons within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

By Mr. JENNER: 

Address delivered by him before the Sigma 
Delta Chi Journalistic Fraternity, June 24, 
1957, in Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Editorial entitled “Taumapce Debunks 
Inane Aid.“ from the Fort Wayne News- 
Sentinel of June 29, 1957. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

Address delivered by Senator TALMADGE in 
Montgomery, Ala., July 15, 1957, before the 
Convention of the Alabama Department of 
the American Legion. 


NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT OF 
HEARINGS ON S. 2427 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce the postponement of 
hearings on S. 2427, previously sched- 
uled for July 22, 1957, to the beginning 
of the next session of this Congress. 

On July 9, I announced that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency would 
hold hearings next Monday, July 22, on 
S. 2427. This bill would require Gov- 
ernment lending agencies to pay to the 
Treasury a rate of interest, based on the 
current market yield of comparable se- 
curities, on moneys advanced by the 
Treasury and to charge borrowers the 
same rate, plus an additional amount 
sufficient to pay administrative expenses 
and probable losses to the extent con- 
sistent with the purposes of the loan 
program. 

This bill was introduced on July 1 and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. On July 2 I asked the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget for 
a list of the loan programs which would 
be affected by the bill, together with the 
rates of interest now being paid and 
which would be paid if the bill were en- 
acted. Under date of July 9 Mr. Brun- 
dage replied, listing 7 programs where 
the minimum requirements of S. 2427 
require increases in interest rates paid 
to the Treasury or charged the borrow- 
ers, on the basis of the present market 
yields of comparable Government se- 
curities. 

While this reply serves to show the 
magnitude of the problem raised by S. 
2427, it by no means shows what the 
actual effect of the bill would be. It does 
not, for example, show how far interest 
rates to borrowers in the programs listed 
would be raised to cover administrative 
expenses and probable losses, and it does 
not show the other programs, if any, 
where the minimum requirements of S. 
2427 do not require increased interest 
rates to borrowers, but where the addi- 
tion of charges for administrative ex- 
penses and probable losses would increase 
the rates borrowers would have to pay. 

And Mr. Brundage's letter does not 
show what interest rates might have to 
be increased if the yields of Government 
securities should increase still further, 

I have, of course, requested further in- 
formation from the Budget Bureau and 
from at least some of the affected agen- 
cies. But in view of the number of pro- 
grams which may be affected by the bill, 
it seems very doubtful that complete in- 
formation will be available by next 
Monday. 

For this reason, and also because the 
present schedule of the Senate makes it 
difficult to hold extensive hearings, the 
Committee on Banking and Currency de- 
cided today to postpone these hearings 
until early in the next session. 

In the meantime, I have directed the 
committee staff to make a study of the 
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Government lending programs which 
might be affected by the bill, so that the 
hearings early next session will have a 
sound factual basis for the important 
policy decisions involved. 

All persons who wish to appear and 
testify at the hearings on S. 2427 next 
session are requested to notify J. H. 
Yingling, chief clerk, Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Senate Office 
Building, Washington 25, D. C., telephone 
National 8-3120, extension 865. 

I ask unanimous consent that copies 
of my correspondence with Mr. Brundage 
be printed at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

JULY 2, 1957. 
Hon. PERCIVAL F. BRUNDAGE, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BRUNDAGE: On June 3, you wrote 
the President of the Senate transmitting a 
proposed bill To insure greater consistency 
among Federal loan programs, to avoid hid- 
den subsidies, and to achieve more effective 
coordination between Federal loan programs 
and the fiscal and credit policies of the Fed- 
eral Government.” This message was re- 
ferred to the Senate Finance Committee. 

On July 1, Senator CAPEHART introduced 
a bill (S. 2427) identical with that proposed 
in your message to the Vice President. This 
bill was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

In order that this committee may be in- 
formed of the effect of your proposal, I 
should appreciate it if you would furnish 
me the following information, preferably in 
tabulated form: 
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1. A lst of the various loan programs 
which would be affected by the bill. 

2. The name of the department or agency 
administering such programs. 

3. The interest rate now paid to the Treas- 
ury by any such department or agency. 

4. The interest rate which would be paid 
to the Treasury by any such department or 
agency under the bill. 

5. The interest rate now charged on loans 
made by any such department or agency. 

6. The interest rate which would be charged 
by any such department or agency under the 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., July 9, 1957. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This will acknowl- 
edge your letter of July 2, 1957, requesting 
certain information about the effect of S. 
2427, a bill “to insure greater consistency 
among Federal loan programs, to avoid hid- 
den subsidies, and to achieve more effective 
coordination between Federal loan programs 
and the fiscal and credit policies of the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

There is enclosed a table showing (1) the 
Federal loan programs which are currently 
borrowing or lending at rates below the min- 
imum standards established in the bill, and 
(2) the changes that would be made to bring 
them up to the minimum, 

Sincerely yours, 
PERCIVAL BRUNDAGE, 
Director, 


Major Federal loan programs affected by S. 2427 as of July 1957 


Agency and program 


Department of Agricn]ture: 
Farmors’ Home Administration: 
Farm ownership and operating loans. 


Disaster 
Rural Electrification Administration 
and Home Finance Agency: 
College housing 
Public Housing Administration 
Small Business Administration: Disaster loans 


Interest rate paid 
‘Treasury on new 
borrowings 


Interest rate charged 
new borrowers 


Under Minimum 


Currently 8. 2427 Currently | rate under 

8. 2427 1 

3% 44,5 3 
E + 4 a 

2 3% 2 

3 3% 3 3% 
35 354 334 378 
3 3%, 3 334 
———; 3K 8% 3,4 334 


1 Actual rates charged would de: 


nd upon the extent to which rates covering administrative expenses and probably 


would be consistent with the purposes of the loan program. 


JULY, 11, 1957. 
Hon. PERCIVAL F. BRUNDAGE, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BRUNDAGE: I have received your 
letter of July 9 enclosing a table which you 
-state shows (1) the Federal loan programs 
which are currently borrowing or lending at 
tates below the minimum standards estab- 
lished in the bill and (2) the charges that 
would be made to bring them up to the 
minimum.” 

This information is helpful in considering 
the bill. However, I do not feel that it pro- 
vides sufficient information as to the effect 
of S. 2427 to enable the committee to pass 
upon its desirability. 

The bill provides that the lending agency 
must, as a minimum, charge the borrower in- 
terest equal to the rate which would be paid 
the Treasury on funds obtained from the 
Treasury at the time of the loan. These 
are the minimum figures given in your 


The bill provides that, in addition to this 
minimum, the lending agency must charge 
the borrower additional interest sufficient to 
cover administration expenses and probable 
losses, to the extent consistent with the 
purposes of the loan program.” 


I 


Your table does not indicate how much 
this additional interest charge would amount 
to in the case of the programs listed (assum- 
ing payment of the full charge would be con- 
sistent with the purposes of each program), 
nor does it indicate whether, in the case of 
each program, imposing all or part of such 
an additional interest charge would be con- 
sidered “consistent with the purposes of the 
loan program.” 

Would you please supply, for each pro- 
gram listed, the total interest rate which 
would be charged under S. 2427 if the full 
charge for administration expenses and prob- 
able losses were found consistent with the 
purposes of the program, and the interest 
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rate which you expect would in fact be 
charged the borrowers under the program, 
1 

Your table lists the programs which are 
currently borrowing or lending at rates be- 
low the minimum standards established in 
the bill. 

It does not, I take it, include all the cases 
where the immediate effect of the bill would 
be to authorize or to require raising interest 
rates to borrowers. 

Would you furnish a list of other programs 
which could be affected by the enactment 
of S. 2427 (assuming no change in interest 
rates paid by the Treasury), showing for 
each program the current interest rate paid 
to the Treasury, the current interest rate 
charged borrowers, the interest rate which 
must be charged under S. 2427 if payment 
of the full charge for administrative expenses 
and probable losses were found to be con- 
sistent with the purposes of the program, and 
the interest rate which you expect would 
in fact be charged borrowers under the pro- 
gram? 

mr 

As I understand your letter, you have 
based your list on interest rates currently 
being paid by the Treasury, and you have, 
therefore, not listed programs for which 
interest rates paid to the Treasury or charged 
to the borrower would have to be increased, 
or might be increased, if the interest rates 
paid by the Treasury should rise. 

In order to show the possible future effect 
of S. 2427, in the event of future increases 
in the interest rates paid by the Treasury, 
would you furnish an additional list of the 
loan programs under which interest paid 
to the Treasury is computed on a different 
basis from the formula provided in clause 
(1) of S. 2427 (showing the present rate and 
the statutory basis or formula), and the 
loan programs under which interest charged 
to borrowers is computed on a different basis 
from the formula provided in clause (2) of 
S. 2427 (showing the present rate and the 
statutory basis or formula)? 

Iv 

The information requested above will 
show in case of each program how it is in- 
tended to exercise the broad discretion con- 
ferred in the final phrase of clause (2) of 
the bill—“to the extent consistent with the 
purposes of the loan program.” In addition, 
I should like to have a general expression 
of your views as to the policy which would 
be followed in exercising this discretionary 
authority, and the administrative arrange- 
ments which would be made for its exercise. 

v 

I note that the report of the Hoover Com- 
mission on Lending Agencies (H. Doc, 
No. 107, 84th Cong., pp. 104-105) makes rec- 
ommendations generally along the lines of 
S. 2427, on the basis of programs and 
agencies other than those listed by you, for 
example, Commodity Credit Corporation, 
veterans life insurance program (presumably 
not a loan program and, therefore, not cov- 
ered by S. 2427), veterans housing operations 
(presumably in large part not a loan pro- 
gram and to that extent not affected by S. 
2427), Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
(presumably not a loan program and, there- 
fore, not covered by S. 2427), Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs loans, and general loan functions 
of the Small Business Administration (not 
limited to disaster loans). I should like to 
know whether, and if so, to what extent, you 
consider that S. 2427 would apply to these 
other programs, 

Would you please furnish this information 
as soon as possible, so as to give the com- 
mittee the maximum opportunity to consider 
it in advance of the hearings set for July 22. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, Chairman, 
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CORRECTION OF THE RECORD 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the RECORD of 
yesterday, July 15, 1957, at page 11676, 
at the bottom of the middle column, be 
corrected. The RECORD now reads: 

Mr. Kerr. No man can help Eisenhower 
study the fiscal policies of this Government, 
because one cannot do that without fiscal 
brains, and he does not have them. 


T ask unanimous consent that the word 
“fiscal” after the word “without” and 
before the word “brains” be stricken. I 
shall state my reasons, Mr. President. 

Mr. MANSFIELD and Mr. MON- 
RONEY addressed the Chair, 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not yield at 
this time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mag- 
nuson in the chair). The Senator from 
Indiana has addressed a unanimous- 
consent request to the Chair. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to state that 
I shall give my reasons for making the 
request, which I believe the Senate is 
entitled to listen to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A unan- 
imous-consent request is before the Sen- 
ate. The Senator from Indiana has 
made a unanimous-consent request. Is 
there objection to his request? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I suggest that the Senator 
from Indiana allow other Members of 
the Senate to make insertions in the 
Record and transact other routine busi- 
ness during the regular morning-hour 
period, and permit them to do so under 
the 3-minute order. Then, following 
the close of the morning hour, the Sen- 
ate could consider the matter to which 
the Senator from Indiana now addresses 
himself. 

More than a dozen Members are on 
the floor who wish to make insertions 
and transact other routine business dur- 
ing the morning hour. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have no intention 
of taking more than the 3 minutes 
allowed a Senator during this period. 
I hold in my hand the Official Reporter’s 
page 145-S. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
not agree, as acting majority leader I 
shall have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana has made a unani- 
mous-consent request, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I reserve my ob- 
jection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Indiana withhold his 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is a 
privileged matter. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, at 
this time I withhold my unanimous- 
consent request. However, I should like 
to speak for a moment on the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield for a 
quorum call so that the Senator who 
has been named by him may come to 
the floor? 
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Mr. CAPEHART. I have notified the 
Senator from Oklahoma. I notified him 
about an hour ago that I was going to 
make this request. I saw one of his 
staff members, a gentleman from his 
office, a few minutes ago. I see the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma on the floor. He 
has just entered the Chamber. 

I merely wish to say that on yesterday 
the able Senator from Oklahoma made 
this statement: 

No man can help Eisenhower study the 
fiscal policies of this Government, because 
one cannot do that without brains, and he 
does not have them. 


Then the able Senator from Oklahoma 
proceeded to go to the Official Reporters’ 
office and add the word “fiscal” before 
the word “brains.” 

The reason I am asking that that word 
“fiscal” be stricken from the RECORD is 
that had the Senator said “fiscal brains” 
instead of “brains,” it certainly would 
have had some bearing upon the remarks 
that I later made. In my colloquy with 
the Senator from Oklahoma later on I 
referred to the fact that he had said the 
President had no brains. 

If he had said the President had no fis- 
cal brains, I would have quoted the Sena- 
tor accordingly. He said the President 
had no brains. Therefore I believe the 
term “fiscal” should be stricken from the 
RECORD. 

Another reason why I think the RECORD 
should be restored is that yesterday I 
was generous enough to suggest to the 
able Senator from Oklahoma that the 
entire statement and the colloquy be- 
tween him and myself be stricken from 
the Recorp on the ground that I did not 
think schoolchildren and other young 
people in the United States should read 
such statements in the Rxconp, but the 
able Senator from Oklahoma said he 
would have no part in striking his re- 
marks from the Recorp, and that if the 
Senator from Indiana wished to strike 
what he had said, he had that privilege. 
Then the able Senator from Oklahoma 
went on to abuse the Senator from In- 
diana. He said that he reserved the 
statement with respect to “no brains” for 
some of his colleagues on the floor of 
the Senate. I do not know whether he 
was referring to me. I do not care. I 
think he might name the colleagues who 
he feels have no brains. 

However, I shall be happy to withhold 
my unanimous-consent request that the 
word fiscal“ on page 11676, at the bot- 
tom of the middle column, between the 
words “without” and “brains” be stricken, 
if the acting majority leader would pre- 
fer that I take it up later, provided that 
it can be taken up during the morning 
hour. 

I have said all I care to say on the 
subject. Therefore I ask unanimous 
consent that the word fiscal,“ on page 
11676, between the words without“ and 
“brains,” be stricken from yesterday’s 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana has proposed a 
unanimous-consent request, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KERR. Reserving the right to 
object—though I do not object—I wish 
to say that what the Senator from In- 
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diana has just said is in part correct. 
The Senator from Oklahoma, following 
the custom which has been in effect in 
the Senate since he became a Member, 
did ask for the transcript of the re- 
marks. The Senator from Indiana was 
incorrect when he said I proceeded to the 
room where the transcript is prepared. 
I did not. I stayed here in the Senate 
watching him, and asked that the REC- 
orp be brought to me here. It was. I 
received the Recorp, and I did write the 
word fiscal“ before brains,“ . When 
I first used the word “brains”, just as 
I used it later. However, if the Senator 
from Indiana wants to stand on the 
technical objection and ask that it be 
deleted, I have no objection. 

I merely wish to say this to my friend 
from Indiana: The Senator from Indi- 
ana yesterday moved that what he and 
I had said be stricken from the RECORD. 
I objected. 

I do not know whether history will 
judge the two of us, It may well do 
that. I would rather rest my reputa- 
tion on the assertion that the President 
has no fiscal brains than to be in the 
position of the Senator from Indiana, 
who denied it. I thought that in moving 
to strike those remarks from the RECORD 
he was doing so in defense of his own 
reputation and record, in order that he 
might not be branded by posterity as 
one who had asserted himself as one 
who did have fiscal brains, rather than 
because of any feeling of sympathy or 
understanding or help from me who had 
asserted that he did not. I have no ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Indiana, and 
I will stand on the record as it was tech- 
nically made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, no one deplores more than I 
some of the remarks which were made 
on the floor of the Senate yesterday aft- 
ernoon, Ordinarily when a Senator 
changes the wording—Mr. President, I 
trust that I am reserving the right to 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 3 minutes under the morn- 
ing order. There has been no objection 
to the request of the Senator from Indi- 
ana. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thought the Chair 
had announced that there was no objec- 
tion, and that the request was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. At that 
time I rose to reserve the right to object. 
If I did not state that in my first sen- 
tence, I am sorry, because that was my 
purpose in rising and addressing the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota has 3 min- 
utes, under the morning hour. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if that is the ruling of the Chair, 
I shall abide by it. 

I should like to say that personally I 
deplore the remarks made yesterday on 
the floor of the Senate by my colleague, 
the very able Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerr], I regret that he said what 
he did say. 
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Personally, I wish he had accepted the 
proposal yesterday by the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPEHART] 
that the entire colloquy be stricken from 
the RECORD. 

But, Mr. President, I think it unfor- 
tunate that there should be created a 
precedent that a Member of the Senate 
may not correct the report of what he 
thought he said; or even may not modify 
his remarks, if upon reflection he wishes 
to do so. The other day, I noticed in the 
Recorp that a certain word was reported 
as having been used by me, although I 
did not use the word. The CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp at that point contained 
the word “cooperation,” where I had 
used the word “interpretation.” I 
thought of correcting the Recorp in that 
respect, and then I thought that it prob- 
ably did not make too much difference 
in that instance. It left my sentence 
rather meaningless; but I did not blame 
the reporter for that. Under some cir- 
cumstances the first syllables of words, 
or even entire words, can be misunder- 
stood. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
from Oklahoma felt that he used the 
word “fiscal,” when he did not; or 
whether he thought that because of the 
context of his remarks, the word should 
have been inserted. But if he did, per- 
sonally I would favor his having the 
right to insert the word fiscal, so as to 
modify the words he used, if such an in- 
sertion would be in accord with the con- 
text of his remarks. 

Although apparently I rose and ad- 
dressed the Chair too late to reserve the 
right to object, I make these remarks 
because I hope that in the future, if any 
Member of the Senate wishes, upon re- 
flection, to modify the words he has 
used, he will not be denied the right to 
do so. In the same connection, how- 
ever, I wish to say that if a Member 
seeks to modify his remarks, and if in 
modifying them he changes the setting, 
so to speak, for another Senator who 
may have spoken thereafter, or who may 
have engaged in colloquy with him, the 
first Senator should notify the other 
Member, so that the other Member may 
also change his remarks, so that his 
comments will not be left meaningless in 
a bad light. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
5 from South Dakota yield to 
me 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Here is what the 
able Senator from Oklahoma said: 

Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Indiana that I meant every word of 
what I said about the lack of ability on the 
part of the President of the United States 
to understand the fiscal policies of his ad- 
ministration, I do not say that the Presi- 
dent has no brains at all. I reserve that 
broad and sweeping accusation for some of 
my cherished colleagues in this body. 


Mr. President, who are those cherished 
colleagues to whom the Senator from 
Oklahoma referred? Am I one of them? 
The Senator from Oklahoma used the 
word in the plural. I am sure he re- 
ferred to me, but he must have included 
won of the other Members of the Sen- 
8 s 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, with respect to the very pas- 
sage the able Senator from Indiana has 
read, the context suggests that the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma was referring to the 
lack of a fiscal understanding. It may 
be that the Senator from Oklahoma, 
upon reflecting on that particular pass- 
age, desired to have the word “fiscal” in- 
serted in the earlier part of his remarks. 

With respect to the latter part of his 
comment, namely, that with respect to 
some of his colleagues in the Senate, I 
do not know; I have no information with 
respect to that; I was not on the floor 
when the colloquy occurred and a read- 
ing of the RECORD this morning gave me 
no clues. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a change be 
made in the Recorp. I refer to the part 
of the Recorp which shows that I said I 
reserved that observation for some of 
my cherished colleagues on the floor. I 
desire to have the word “some” changed 
to the word “one,” and to have the word 
“colleagues” changed to the word “col- 
league.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—although I 
shall not object, because I know that of 
course the Senator from Oklahoma was 
referring to me—I merely wish to say 
this about the able Senator from Okla- 
homa: One of his great abilities is that 
his tongue completely runs away with 
his mind. Evidently he does not think, 
when he makes these statements. 

Again I wish to say what I said yester- 
day, namely, that I would be absolutely 
and utterly ashamed to return to the 
floor of the Senate, if I were a United 
States Senator, 21 years of age, and in 
my right mind, and if I had made the 
statement referred to, as made on yester- 
day, in the presence of high-school 
students and other persons from all over 
the United States, visitors in the Senate 
gallery—the statement that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had no brains. 

The Senator from Oklahoma can 
abuse me all he wishes; and he has done 
so this morning. As he said a moment 
ago, he is willing to have the future 
judge. So am I. 

I merely wish to say that I think it 
unfortunate when a Member of the 
United States Senate will stand on the 
floor of the Senate and will say that the 
President of the United States has no 
brains. That is exactly what the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma said. 

To show the real character of the 
gentleman, the kind of man he really is, 
after having said the President had no 
brains, the Senator went to the Official 
Reporters and wrote, before the word 
“brains,” the word fiscal, which chang- 
ed the entire meaning of what he had 
said. That shows the true character of 
the man. 

He can say that the Senator from 
Indiana has no brains. But at least 
the Senator from Indiana is honest. 
The Senator from Indiana would not go 
to the Official Reporters—who have no 
choice in the matter, when a Senator 
directs them to do so—and ask them 
to write in the word “fiscal,” or actually 
himself write in the word “fiscal” in his 
own handwriting. The Senator from 
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Indiana would not do that. I would not 
do it because I consider that hitting 
below the belt—just as was the state- 
ment the Senator from Oklahoma made 
a moment ago. 

The big, able Senator from Oklahoma 
does not frighten me in the least. He 
has for a number of years, while a 
Member of the Senate, been abusing 
other Senators, using that tongue of his 
that runs away with what is above it. 
He has been abusing Senators, including 
me, in particular. But he does not 
frighten me in the least. 

I have made this record today to prove 
the kind of gentleman he is—one who 
will stand on the floor of the Senate and 
will say the President of the United 
States has no brains, and then will 
change the Recorp, so as to have the 
word “fiscal” inserted before the word 
“brains,” which makes a great deal of 
difference. 

The Senator from Oklahoma can 
abuse me all he pleases. Yesterday he 
called me a midget, and today he wishes 
to have the Record changed in the way 
he has requested. I have no objection 
at all. The Senator from Oklahoma says 
today that he reserves the same state- 
ment he made about the President—his 
statement that the President of the 
United States has no brains—so as to 
have it apply to me, so as to state that 
the Senator from Indiana has no brains. 

Mr. President, I would rather be a 
friend of the President of the United 
States without any brains, than to be a 
friend of the Senator from Oklahoma 
with brains. [Applause in the galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair must inform the occupants of the 
galleries that they are the guests of the 
Senate, and that the rule requires that 
they refrain from demonstrations. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
did not start the argument on yesterday; 
I did not make the statement that the 
President had no brains. When that 
statement was made by the Senator from 
Oklahoma, I felt it my duty and respon- 
sibility, as a member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee—because the 
debate was in reference to a bill I had 
introduced, which would permit the 
President to establish a monetary com- 
mission to study monetary matters in 
the United States—to take execption to 
the statement the Senator from Okla- 
homa made. But I wish to say that the 
big, most honorable, most able Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR] does not in 
the least frighten me, and I am perfecily 
willing to have him say anything he 
cares to say about me. I am delighted 
that he puts me in the same class with 
the President of the United States, one 
of our great generals, one of our great 
Presidents, and a great American. I 
accept the nomination to be put along- 
side the President of the United States, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I wish to 
correct a slight impression which seems 
to have been made on the Senator from 
Indiana. I did not put him in the same 
class with Dwight D. Eisenhower. Little 
as I think of the President’s judgment on 
fiscal matters, and certain as I am of his 
lack of information on them, I would not 
do that to the President of the United 
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States—put him in the same class with 
the Senator from Indiana. 

I want to say this—and I will make 
further remarks about it at a later 
time—the Senator from Indiana asserted 
for the third time that he did not fear 
the Senator from Oklahoma, and I am 
very glad that is true; but I remember a 
saying that my father used to have, 
“They that know nothing, fear nothing.” 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is a unanimous-consent request before 
the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
reserve the right to object in order to 
comment on the request, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon, 

Mr, NEUBERGER. I should like to 
say, Mr. President, I believe what is at 
stake here is essentially the honesty and 
integrity of the procedure of the Sen- 
ate. Ever since I became a Member of 
the Senate 2½ years ago, I have been 
disturbed by the practice of permitting 
the Recorp to be changed by Members 
of the Senate after they have spoken on 
the floor of the Senate. At the same 
time, I want to say I believe it is highly 
unfair for the Senator from Indiana to 
single out the Senator from Oklahoma 
for criticism and reproach in this re- 
spect. 

Every one of us in the Senate has 
availed himself of the privilege to change 
the Recor, although I am sure many of 
us recognize in our hearts that the privi- 
lege is not a wise one or a proper one. 
For instance, I can remember a debate I 
had with a distinguished Senator on the 
other side of the aisle. Later on, I dis- 
covered that he and a member of his 
staff had changed virtually every fact in 
his debate with me, and the changes 
went on for pages and pages. It was so 
incredible to me, as a new Member of 
the Senate, that I had those pages of 
alterations photostated so I could keep 
them in my files. 

When a person is dragged before a 
Senate committee as a witness, when the 
question of perjury may be at stake and 
that person could go to prison, that per- 
son before a committee cannot change 
the record. I do not believe Members 
of the United States Senate should be 
allowed to change the Recorp of what is 
said here in debate, when what they 
might say may have an effect on legisla- 
tion by which 170 million people can be 
affected. Therefore, before this week is 
over, I intend to submit a proposed 
change in Senate rules to provide that 
the debate which is taken down by the 
reporters and transcribed cannot be 
altered by any Member of the Senate or 
his staff. 


I should like to say in conclusion that 
I do not think it is fair to single out the 
Senator from Oklahoma for criticism in 
this respect when, day after day, in the 
Official Reporters’ room, there are Sena- 
tors and their staffs altering the RECORD, 
line after line, page after page, thick 
transcript after thick transcript. To try 
to embarrass one Senator who has 
changed one word, when there are per- 
haps thousands of words changed every 
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day, after a day of extended Senate de- 
bate, I believe is a discriminatory prac- 
tice. But if the Senator from Indiana 
believes the Recorp should not be 
changed, I will say this to him: Before 
the week is over I will submit a proposed 
alteration in the Senate rules so that 
nobody can change the Recorp, and I 
hope the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana will join with me as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent 
request? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ob- 
serve that I think this matter has gone 
far enough. I would regret very much 
to see the Recorp changed in accordance 
with the request of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, because that would be simply 
an affront to my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Indiana. I was on 
the floor yesterday, listening to this 
whole debate, and I regret the whole 
thing very much, and I am sure many 
of us will after it is over. 

In order not to further aggravate the 
situation, I shall have to object to the 
request of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I rose to object to 
the unanimous-consent request, in the 
hope that we might get back to the 
business pending before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is in the morning hour. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I 
should like to invite the attention of the 
junior Senator from Oregon to the com- 
ment I wish to make with respect to 
some of the remarks he has just made 
about everyone on the floor correcting 
the Recorp. I will admit that, in view 
of some of my characteristics of speak- 
ing, I have corrected the diction of some 
remarks I have made on the floor; but 
I want it understood here and now, when 
the senior Senator makes that remark, 
it does not apply to the Senator from 
Colorado, who has never, in the 3 years 
he has been in the Senate, changed the 
context or meaning of anything he ever 
said on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Will the Senator 
from Colorado join with me as a co- 
sponsor of a proposed change of Senate 
rules, so that nobody can alter the tran- 
script of the debate taken down by the 
Official Senate Reporters? 

Mr. ALLOTT. If the Senator will 
limit the rule to the context, so we can 
put commas where the reporters do not 
put them, or parentheses, or other things 
which indicate the meaning of what was 
said; but I certainly agree with the Sen- 
ator that what is said on the floor of 
the Senate should remain in the Recorp 
unless unanimous consent of the Senate 
is given to change it. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Just one further 
question. I believe the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado has a valid point. 
If my proposed change in the rules ap- 
plies only to the substantive matter, will 
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the Senator join with me as a cosponsor 
of the proposed change? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I certainly will. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator for that assurance. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Ido not think the pro- 
posal will ever be adopted, because of 
the fact that the habit has gone on too 
long; but I want the Recorp to show spe- 
cifically that the senior Senator from 
Colorado has never done anything which 
will change the meaning or the context 
of anything he has said on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Iam very pleased 
the Senator from Colorado will be a co- 
sponsor of the change in rules. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I merely 
want to request the distinguished junior 
Senator from Oregon to put a proviso in 
his proposed rule reading as follows: 
Whenever the nouns and the verbs of 
the Senator from North Carolina, like 
those of Maud Muller, do not agree, 
the Senator from North Carolina will 
have the privilege of making appro- 
priate grammatical corrections.” 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina that situation probably will be met 
by the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Colorado that any revision in the 
rules not allowing alterations in the 
discussions made on the Senate floor be 
confined to substantive changes, rather 
than merely grammatical or punctuation 
matters. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the information and guidance 
of the Senate, I should like to read into 
the Record a very brief statement made 
on May 3, 1948, in the course of a collo- 
quy between Mr. Downey, of California, 
and Mr. Tobey, of New Hampshire, by 
the Presiding Officer, and I should like 
to have the attention of the Senator from 
Oregon: 

The Chair wishes to state for the informa- 
tion of the Senate that an examination of 
the rules themselves does not show any 
indication that the general practice, which 
has been followed, of making typographical 
or other changes in spoken remarks has any 
foundation in the rules of the Senate. As a 
matter of fact the rules of the Senate are 
entirely silent on the question of changes 
made in the remarks of Senators. A custom 
which has been followed generally over many 
years is that a Senator may correct and revise 
his remarks, if he so desires. 

The Chair has had some research made 
on the subject, and finds in the precedents 
of the House of Representatives, on page 624 
of Cannon's Precedents, the following lan- 
guage, under subsection (4) dealing with 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

“It has been the practice to allow a Mem- 
ber, with the approval of the Speaker, to 
revise his remarks in the Recorp, provided 
such revision does not affect the remarks of 
another Member. Volume V, section 6971.” 

Further, it goes on to say: 

“A Member should not correct the notes 
of his own speech in such a way as to affect 
the remarks of an opponent in controversy 
without bringing the correction to the at- 
tention of the Member.” 

That is from Cannon’s Precedents of the 
House. 


The Presiding Officer continues: 


However, there apparently are no prece- 
dents which we have yet found so far as the 
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Senate is concerned, and there is no mention 
of this subject in the rules of the Senate 
itself. 


DEATH OF JAMES M. COX 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
to announce at this time with great re- 
gret the death of a distinguished Ohioan, 
former Gov. James M. Cox, who passed 
away last night at the age of 87 years. 
His contribution to the history of our 
State has been very great, as well as his 
contribution to the Nation as a whole. 

I remember so well when I was a fresh- 
man in college that I marched in his first 
inaugural parade. After that I had 
many meetings with him. He served in 
a period of Ohio’s history that is very 
marked and unusual. Subsequent to a 
constitutional convention which au- 
thorized the creation of many adminis- 
trative boards, he took an active and 
progressive attitude toward his respon- 
sibilities, and as a result of the construc- 
tive work which he did as Governor in 
that field, he was nominated for Presi- 
dent of the United States and was the 
candidate in 1920. He was defeated in 
that campaign, as we all know, but sub- 
sequently he became one of the great 
newspaper editors of this country. He 
owned a newspaper in Miami, Fla., 1 in 
Georgia, 2 in Dayton, Ohio, and 1 in 
Springfield, Ohio. His standard of pro- 
fessional journalism has been of the 
highest order. In that field he has con- 
tributed greatly. 

The people of Ohio will long remember 
him for his public service and for his 
contribution in the field of journalism. 
I regret his passing at this ripe age, but 
I feel very proud of the record which he 
has made as a public servant and in his 
private enterprise. 

I wish to offer at this time my con- 
dolences and sympathies to the members 
of his family and his host of friends 
throughout the country. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, Ohio 
today mourns the passing of a distin- 
guished son. At the age of 87, last night, 
his days on this earth came to an end. 
James Cox occupied the office of gov- 
ernor for three terms. He was one of 
the distinguished sons of Ohio to whom 
the people entrusted that assignment at 
a time when repetitious election to the 
governorship was not in vogue. 

He was a humble boy, born on a farm 
in Jacksonburg, Butler County. His 
youthful days were spent on a farm 
working at the chores which are incident 
to that noble occupation. In his spare 
time he pursued an education and 
reached the point where he was given 
employment as a teacher in the public 
schools. 

Subsequent to that he obtained an as- 
signment as a cub reporter with a Mid- 
dletown newspaper. In that capacity he 
distinguished himself; then, through the 
help of an affectionate friend, and 
through the help of a relative he suc- 
ceeded in buying an interest in the Day- 
ton Daily News. The Dayton Daily News 
has risen to be one of the outstanding 
journals in the midwestern part of our 


country. 

In 1920, Gov. James Cox was chosen by 
the Democratic Party to be its standard 
bearer, He was a strong advocate of the 
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need of pursuing a course which would 
bring peace to the people of the world, 
While others in the year 1920 were stam- 
peded by the demand that we withdraw 
from our participation in world affairs, 


he, knowing that it was not the popular. 


issue, went before the people of America 
taking the position that we could not live 
in isolation, but that we had a part to 
perform, in cooperation with the nations 
of the world, in the effort to establish 
peace. 

Governor Cox went down to defeat 
that year, but the causes he advocated 
and the fight he made are now being 
pursued with a greater vigor by far- 
sighted people in our country and 
throughout the world. 

He was my personal friend. In my 
initial days in the governorship I fre- 
quently called upon him for his counsel. 
He gave it to me unstintingly. 

Governor Cox, not only as a public 
servant but as an American businessman 
and an American citizen, distinguished 
himself. I know of no greater saga of 
any American than that which resides 
with hisname. Humble farm boy, mod- 
est schoolteacher, industrious news- 
paperman, devoted public official, firm 
but considerate businessman, Gov. James 
Cox wrote for himself a name in the his- 
tory of this country which will long be 
remembered. 

If I were to talk to an American boy 
who is thinking about a career, I would 
say, “Learn a lesson from the life of Jim 
Cox.” 

Poor, modest, living on a farm, work- 
ing hard, eventually in his life Governor 
Cox reached the position that has 
brought to him the admiration of the 
people of the United States. 

To his relatives I extend my condol- 
ences. I mourn his passing, knowing 
that the country has lost a great citizen. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement prepared by me 
and an accompanying biographical 
sketch of Governor Cox be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LAUSCHE 


James M. Cox was born in Jacksonburg, 
Ohio. His early career was typically Ameri- 
can. Reared on a farm, working in a printer's 
office, teaching a country school, and working 
as a newspaperman in Cincinnati, he grew to 
know the many facets and patterns of Amer- 
ican life. 

In 1898, he purchased the Dayton Daily 
News and founded the News League of Ohio. 
With a fervent interest in mankind, he de- 
voted himself to many civic and humani- 
tarian enterprises and as a result became 
keenly interested in government. His polit- 
ical skill was recognized by his fellow citizens 
and he served as a member of the House of 
Representatives in the 6ist and 62d Con- 
gresses. He was elected Governor of Ohio in 
1913 and again served as Governor for 2 
terms (1917-21). 

During Governor Cox's first administra- 
tion, he introduced and had adopted by the 
Ohio General Assembly an extraordinary 
legislative program in which the long sought 
reforms for more direct democracy were com- 
pleted by the adoption of a direct primary 
law and safeguards for the use of the initia- 
tive and referendum. The courts were reor- 
ganized and judicial procedure was altered. 
Vast changes were made in the State ad- 
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ministration through the extension of the 
civil-service law, authorization of a budget 
commission, centralization of the tax ma- 
chinery, and the creation of commissions 
to insure unified management of industrial 
and agricultural policies. Basic conservation 
legislation and a good roads program were 
initiated. An optional municipal court law 
was approved for cities which had won the 
right for home rule by constitutional amend- 
ment, and the rural school code was re- 
written. 

Governor Cox’s greatest legacy to the citi- 
zens of Ohio was the humanitarian legisla- 
tion which he introduced, including the 
model Workman’s Compensation Act, 
mother’s pension law, children’s code, Bu- 
reau of Juvenile Research Act, and laws 
which produced enlightened changes in the 
parole system which placed Ohio in the front 
ranks of penal administration. 

During his last two administrations, World 
War I brought new problems, and the field 
of management and labor disputes presented 
challenges to the Governor. His uncommon 
commonsense and his trust in labor’s good 
will, succeeded in holding industrial strikes 
to a minimum in the State. 

His campaign which he waged as a Demo- 
cratic nominee for President in 1920 dis- 
played his idealistic support of world peace 
and the League of Nations. After his defeat, 
he continued his interest in politics as an 
elder statesman, and in 1933 was vice chair- 
man of the American delegation to the World 
Monetary and Economic Conference in Lon- 
don. 

During his late years, he continued active 
interest in civic and government affairs and 
his chain of newspapers became a vehicle 
for his progressive ideas. 

Ohio will always be proud of Governor 
Cox, and his shrewd political sense, his ad- 
ministrative talents and his deep human- 
itarian instinct will be missed by the many 
citizens of Ohio who valued his friendship 
and counsel. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should not want this opportunity to pass 
without joining my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle in expressing our deep- 
est sympathy and regret at the pass- 
ing of former Governor of Ohio, James 
M. Cox. 

He not only was an outstanding gov- 
ernor of his State, and had been the 
nominee of his party for the highest 
office in the land, but he was also a man 
of great ability and integrity. He was 
one of the leading newspaper publishers 
of the Nation. I know that all Ameri- 
cans who had the opportunity of know- 
ing him and his great work will mourn 
his passing. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to join with the distinguished 
majority leader [Mr. Jonnson] and the 
able junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Lausch! in expressing condolences to 
the family of Gov. James Cox and to 
express my sorrow at his death. I 
knew Governor Cox for many years; and 
also his able and attractive son, James 
Cox, Jr., I should like to associate my- 
self with the splendid tributes which 
have been paid to Governor Cox this 
morning and to express deep sympathy 
to his son and the other members of his 
family. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Gov- 
ernor Cox, in the opinion of thought- 
ful Americans, was one of the great men 
of his time. He believed deeply in the 
high principles of the Democratic Party. 
He was always a force for good, not only 
in the party of his choice, but also in 
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promoting sound American principles. 
He was always willing to take an un- 
popular position if he believed in it. 

Governor Cox was always progressive 
in his outlook. When he reached the 
period of life when most men would be 
thinking of retiring, he continued his ac- 
tive interest in the newspaper business, 
radio, and television stations which he 
or his companies owned, always giving 
them his personal direction. 

The great newspapers with which he 
was associated—the Dayton Daily News, 
the Miami Daily News, the Atlanta 
Journal, the Atlanta Constitution, the 
Springfield Sun, and the Springfield 
Herald—are outstanding American 
newspapers, printing the news fearless- 
ly, always taking an editorial position 
of integrity and of courage. Governor 
Cox, moreover, was always a friend of 
young people. 

I have had the opportunity, both in 
Miami and in Dayton, of conferring with 
him a number of times during the past 
10 or 12 years. He was always interested 
in the affairs of Congress, in matters con- 
cerning the Democratic Party, the de- 
fense of our country, and in making the 
United States the leader of all the na- 
tions of the Free World. The influence 
of Governor Cox will be sorely missed. 
However, as has been pointed out, the 
newspapers and the other mediums of 
communication with which he was as- 
sociated will certainly carry on in the 
high tradition he set for them. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
news of the passing of former Gov. 
James M. Cox, of Ohio, will, I am sure, 
be received with great sadness through- 
out the entire Nation. 

The remarkable career of Governor 
Cox is in the best tradition of the United 
States. To my knowledge there is no 
other land under the canopy of heaven 
that offers the opportunity which en- 
ables one to start without any re- 
sources—indeed, without the advantages 
of a formal education—and achieve the 
position in the life of the greatest Nation 
on the earth that was won by Governor 
Cox through perseverance and ability. 

We in Georgia have a peculiar inter- 
est and feel a peculiar sadness at this 
news, because of his affiliation and asso- 
ciation with our State. Several years 
ago, he purchased two papers in Atlanta, 
among the largest newspapers in the 
Southeast; and he has operated them 
from that hour until the time of his 
death. 

Mr. President, as I understand, Gov- 
ernor Cox was a poor boy. He never 
had the privilege of attending college, 
but he made a great success in personal 
business and accumulated a large for- 
tune. Not only was he successful in 
the business field, but he made great 
contributions to the field of statecraft 
at a time when members of the Demo- 
cratic Party were being mowed down 
over the Nation outside the Southern 
States, the traditional stronghold of de- 
mocracy. 

Governor Cox was elected to the Con- 
gress and three times as Governor of 
the State of Ohio. He was the nominee 
of the Democratic Party for the exalted 
office of the President of the United 
States in 1920. He was nominated at a 
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period when all the resentment in the 
pent-up emotions that had followed in 
the wake of World War I created a 
backwash which made it impossible for 
any Democratic candidate to win. He 
kept faith, and made a great campaign. 
Had he been elected, as I believe he 
would have been in a normal period in 
our history, he would have made a great 
President of the United States. 

His wise counsel, his devoted patri- 
otism, his valuable contribution to the 
political life of our land will be sadly 
missed in the days that lie ahead. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to add a word to the eloquent tribute 
that has just been paid by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL] to the late 
Gov. James M. Cox, of Ohio. Aside 
entirely from his very fine leadership as 
the head of the Democratic Party during 
some of its most turbulent years, aside 
entirely from his fine record as the three- 
time Governor of one of our greatest 
States, Ohio, and aside from his great 
success in the financial world, the great 
Florida newspaper which has been his 
property for so many years—the first 
newspaper, I think, which he acquired 
away from his home city of Dayton, the 
Miami Daily News—has been operated in 
his very high tradition of public service, 
and has always been animated by the 
principles exemplified by Governor Cox. 
It is a fine newspaper. It has reflected 
the highest kind of morals, a sound and 
active interest in clean government, and 
in every worthwhile civic project in our 
State, as well as in every patriotic objec- 
tive in the Nation, ever since the acquisi- 
tion of that paper so many years ago by 
Governor Cox. 

In addition to his purchase and opera- 
tion of that newspaper, he showed many 
other evidences of interest in and affec- 
tion for Florida, frequently honoring us 
by staying in our State for considerable 
periods of time, having members of his 
family join us there, some of them mov- 
ing there permanently, and showing, by 
his many investments, his complete con- 
fidence in the growth and the stable 
prosperity of our State. 

Mr. President, we shall miss him, par- 
ticularly because he has been a steadying 
hand through his fine newspaper. He 
has been a steadying hand in some peri- 
ods of our State’s life when the great 
growth which we were and still are ex- 
periencing might have led us to do un- 
wise things. Of course, we have done 
some unwise things, but he has always 
supplied a steadying hand, and his voice 
has frequently been clearly raised to give 
us sound advice and to counsel sound 
action on the part of our State. He has 
been a powerful force for good in our 
State, and we shall miss him greatly 
indeed. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to associate myself with the remarks 
of my distinguished colleague [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] and also with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOo.tanp] on the passing of the late Gov. 
James M. Cox, of Ohio. His life was cer- 
tainly a success study in the best Ameri- 
can tradition. From a humble origin, 
he served several terms in the Congress. 
He served three times as Governor of the 
great State of Ohio. I believe he was the 
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first three-term Governor that State 
ever had. He was a candidate of the 
Democratic Party for the Presidency of 
the United States in the 1920 election. 
He purchased two of Georgia's great 
daily newspapers in Atlanta, Ga., and 
had been an integral part of the life of 
Georgia since that time. 

On many occasions he visited the city 
of Atlanta in the performance of his du- 
ties as the publisher of those two great 
newspapers and was widely known in my 
State. Members of his family lived 
there. Others visited there frequently. 
News of his passing will be a great shock 
to the people of our State. The Nation 
has lost a great leader. All of us are 
sorry at news of his passing. , 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the death of James M. Cox, the 
Nation has lost a respected elder states- 
man. 

Mr. Cox, who passed away this morn- 
ing, led our party in the traditions of the 
eminent statesman Woodrow Wilson. 
He was defeated, but he lived to see the 
principles for which he stood become a 
permanent part of American policy. 

Mr. President, we shall all mourn the 
passing of this man. A chapter of our 
history has now closed. 


LABELING OF CIGARETTE 
PACKAGES 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, at a 
time when I was not present in the 
Chamber, I understand the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Bennett] introduced a bill 
which provided in substance as follows: 
“A bill which would require that every 
package of cigarettes bear the following 
words, ‘Warning: Prolonged use of this 
product may result in cancer, in lung, 
heart, and circulatory ailments, and in 
other diseases’.” 

It may be that the Senator was 
prompted to introduce the bill by a 
statement made a few days ago by 
Surg. Gen. Leroy E. Burney, of the 
Public Health Service. As I want to be 
accurate, I quote from the statement 
of Dr. Burney: 

Many independent studies thus have con- 
firmed beyond reasonable doubt that there 
is a high degree of statistical association 
between lung cancer and heavy and pro- 
longed cigarette smoking. 


He also said: 

Thus, some laboratory and biological data 
provide contributory evidence to support 
the concept that excessive smoking is one 
of the causative factors in the increasing 
incidence of lung cancer, 


He said further: 

The Service notes that the study group 
found that more study is needed to deter- 
mine the meaning and significance of any 
statistical association between smoking and 
heart disease. The study group reported 
that there is no convincing biological or 
clinical evidence to date to indicate that 
smoking per se is one of the causative fac- 
tors in heart disease. 


As the Senate may know, the present 
report was the result of a study which 
had been conducted for a period of 2 
years by an independent study group 
headed by Dr. F. M. Strong, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Medical School, It 
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had been organized by the Public Health 
Service’s National Cancer Institute and 
National Health, Institute, and the 
voluntary private organizations, the 
American Cancer Society and the Amer- 
ican Heart Association. 

I, in part, represent a State which is 
the largest producer in the United States 
and in the world of burley tobacco, 
which is one of the chief components of 
cigarettes. 

Naturally Iam interested in any state- 
ment which has been made regarding the 
effect of the use of cigarettes. However, 
I should like to say now that despite 
that interest I would not ever suggest 
that there should not be full scientific 
inquiry and full information about cig- 
arette smoking and its possible causa- 
tive effect, if any, on cancer. That is 
a responsibility of the Public Health 
Service which rises above the interests 
‘of any particular group of people in the 
country or their interest in a particular 
product. 

I think I must point out, though, that 
there have been other organizations 
which have conducted studies. One 
study was organized by the tobacco in- 
dustry itself, under the direction of a 
distinguished scientist and doctor, Dr. 
Clarence Little, which study has ques- 
tioned these findings. It has pointed 
out, indeed, that the report of the Sur- 
geon General is based chiefly upon sta- 
tistical factors that it has shown no 
causative connection between cigarette 
smoking and cancer. 

Again, I say that I would not stand in 
the way, if I could, of any scientific in- 
quiry or report by the Public Health 
Service or any competent medical body, 
or the National Health Institutes, con- 
cerning this important question. 

What I rise to suggest is this: The 
statement of the Surgeon General 
pointed out that further studies were 
to be undertaken and that, in fact, fur- 
ther studies were necessary. The Sur- 
geon General made the statement that 
his report would be disseminated among 
study groups, State health officers, and 
to the American Medical Association, all 
with the purpose of inducing further and 
necessary study and inquiry. 

I know the Senate of the United States 
has many functions and many responsi- 
bilities. Even in my short time here I 
have learned that the Senate considers 
itself at times to be the custodian and 
the arbiter of the morals and tastes of 
the people of the country. I suggest to 
my friend, the Senator from Utah, that 
I think it would be much better if we 
would allow this important question to 
remain in the hands of those who are 
professionally qualified to deal with it, 
such as the public health institutes, the 
American Cancer Institute and the 
American Medical Association. We 
should allow them to reach a conclusion 
before the Senator from Utah, the Sen- 
ate of the United States, or the Congress 
of the United States attempts to arro- 
gate to itself such scientific wisdom and 
medical wisdom as are needed to pass 
judgment upon this subject. 

The Congress of the United States at 
other times has attempted to assert such 
wide knowledge and authority, and its 
action has not always been wise. 
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We ought not cloud, obscure, and pre- 
judge this matter. It should be left in 
the hands of people who know what they 
are doing, and not in the hands of a 
Senate committee. We do not have the 
knowledge necessary to deal with it. To 
attempt to do so, as the Senator from 
Utah desires, would obscure the issue and 
stand in the way of the proper ascertain- 
ment of the facts. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that it is a superrogation not justi- 
fied by the facts or the Senate’s knowl- 
edge at this time. 

Mr. COOPER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier in the day I com- 
mented on a bill which was introduced 
today by the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Bennett] regarding the marking of 
cigarette packages. I believe it fair to 
have printed in the body of the Recorp, 
following those remarks, statements 
which point out that the statement of 
the Surgeon General and the committee 
reports upon which his statement was 
based, regarding the relationship be- 
tween cigarettes and cancer, are not at 
all conclusive. 

I now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp the 
statement by Dr. Clarence Cook Little, 
former president of the University of 
Maine and the University of Michigan, 
world-renowned biologist and patholo- 
gist, and managing director of the Amer- 
ican Society for the Control of Cancer 
from 1929 to 1945, who has spent years 
of research into the causes of cancer, and 
is now chairman of the Scientific Advi- 
sory Board to the Tobacco Industry Re- 
search Committee. Dr. Little’s com- 
ments relate to the Surgeon General’s 
statement of July 12, 1957. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp the 
statement of Mr. Timothy V. Hartnett, 
of Louisville, Ky., chairman of the To- 
bacco Industry Research Committee; 
and a statement from the Tobacco In- 
dustry Research Committee regarding 
the latest press reports about the 
Hammond-Horn statistical study on 
smoking and death rates, given before 
the American Medical Association meet- 
ing in New York on Tuesday, June 4, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF Dr. CLARENCE COOK LITTLE, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SCIENTIFIC ADVISORY 
BOARD TO THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE 
The statement issued today by the 

Surgeon General adds nothing new to what 

has been known about the cause of lung 

cancer. It reflects the opinions of some 
statisticians and the relatively few experi- 
mental scientists who have actively charged 


that cigarette smoking is a cause of lung 
cancer. 

No new evidence has been produced since 
the scientific advisory board to the Tobacco 
Industry Research Committee last stated its 
position on this question on May 1, 1957. At 
that time, I said that although anyone has 
the right to state an opinion on cancer 
causation, the scientific adyisory board 
questions the existence of sufficient definitive 
evidence to establish a simple cause and 
effect explanation of the complex problem of 
lung cancer. 

That is most definitely our position today. 


July 16 


The Surgeon General's own statement 
makes clear that “lung cancer occurs among 
nonsmokers and the incidence of lung can- 
cer among various population groups does 
not always coincide with the amount of 
cigarette smoking.” 

The Public Health Service also supports 
the recommendation that more research is 
needed into the role of air pollution and 
other factors. 

For the past 3 years the Scientific Advisory 
Board has had the matter of tobacco use and 
human health under continuous review and 
consideration, both in the Board’s regular 
meetings and in individual endeavors. We 
have had the responsibility of guiding a re- 
search program through which the Tobacco 
Industry Research Committee already has 
provided $2,200,000 for grants to independent 
scientists working in the fields of cancer 
and other challengers of human survival. 

This research, thus far, has produced no 
evidence that cigarette smoking or other to- 
bacco use contributes to the origin of lung 
cancer. 

Many experiments on inhalation of ciga- 
rette smoke in animals have failed to pro- 
duce a single cancer similar to the most 
prevalent type of lung cancer in humans, 
This and other facts show the need for con- 
tinued unbiased research into the causes of 
cancer and other diseases. 

Statisticians have so far failed to consider 
adequately many variables in human habits, 
environments, and constitution, such as bi- 
ological susceptibility to cancer, the effects 
of previous lung disease, hormonal influences, 
and many other factors. It should be re- 
membered that statistical association does 
not prove cause and effect, 

In advising and educating the public, the 
Scientific Advisory Board believes that sci- 
entists should be as cautious in accepting a 
claim that a cause has been found for cancer 
as they have found it wise to be in the past 
in accepting a claim of a cure for cancer. 

The Scientific Advisory Board intends to 
continue expansion of its program of making 
grants-in-aid to qualified scientists who pro- 
pose to explore those areas of human health 
where the basic research problems appear 
most compelling and the prospect of results 
most promising. 


COMMENTS ON A RELEASE BY THE SURGEON 
GENERAL IN WASHINGTON, BY TIMOTHY V. 
HARTNETT, CHAIRMAN OF THE TOBACCO IN- 
DUSTRY RESEARCH COMMITTEE, ON JULY 12, 
1957 


The Surgeon General, in his statement 
today, places full reliance on the recent 
study group report which failed to acknowl- 
edge the considerable work in the field of 
lung cancer which does not coincide with 
the study group position. 

Actually, in recent years many doctors and 
scientists have publicly expressed their 
doubts or disbelief in the theory that smok- 
ing causes lung cancer. Their statements, 
usually made in medical and scientific jour- 
nals, were non-sensational in nature and 
therefore have been generally overlooked by 
much of the press and public. 

The study group report and this latest 
statement based on it failed to give recog- 
nition to the views of many scientists work- 
ing on the lung cancer problem, 

For example, Dr. Joseph Berkson, head of 
the Section of Biometry and Medical Statis- 
tics of the Mayo Clinic, was quoted April 1, 
1957, by a national magazine as saying in 
reference to the study group report: “It is 
my personal opinion, and I know as much 
about it as anyone else, that smoking does 
not cause cancer of the lung.” 

On July 27, 1955, Dr. Berkson published a 
paper in which, according to an official Mayo 
Clinic summary, he questioned “the validity 
of the statistics of the report of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society claiming to prove an as- 
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sociation between cigarette smoking and 
lung cancer.” 

Dr. Harry S. N. Greene, chairman of the 
Department of Pathology, Yale University 
School of Medicine, has challenged the the- 
ory that smoking causes lung cancer in his 
introduction to a book just published, 
“Science Looks at Smoking.” 

Dr. Greene said he doubted that available 
statistical and experimental evidence can 
“be interpreted as conveying a suggestion of 
a causal relationship between tobacco smok- 
ing and lung cancer.” 

“The case against tobacco is derived 
mostly from statistical associations and some 
experimental work with animals,“ Dr. Greene 
wrote. 

“The mere fact of a coincident increase 
or decrease in the frequency of given hap- 
penings does not necessarily mean that one 
is causally related to the other.” 

Dr. Greene said that he and other investi- 
gators had conducted laboratory experiments 
into smoking and lung cancer and found no 
causal relationship. He said he himself ex- 
perimented with tobacco tar and embryonic 
human tissue without getting any cancers. 

In April 1957, Dr. R. H. Rigdon, a noted 
cancer researcher and director of the Lab- 
oratory of Experimental Pathology, Univer- 
sity of Texas Medical Branch, Galveston, 
wrote an article in the Southern Medical 
Journal that concluded with this section: 

“In summary, it may be said that cancer 
of the lung has been recognized for approxi- 
mately 150 years. During the past 100 years 
an almost continuous controversy has been 
carried on: Is the increase in the frequency 
of lung cancer only apparent, due to better 
diagnoses, increase in the age of the popu- 
lation, etc., or is the disease actually pro- 
gressively increasing, due to some specific 
etiologic agent or agents? 

“Vital statistics are too crude to establish. 
accurately the frequency of cancer of the 
lung. It is my opinion, based on the avall- 
able data, that cancer of the lung has not 
actually increased in proportion to all other 
neoplasms, 

Tobacco products, especially cigarettes, 
have been suggested frequently since the be- 
ginning of the 20th century as an etiologic 
agent in cancer of the lungs. The present 
controversy is only a flareup of this problem. 

“A demonstration of a carcinogen in ciga- 
rette tars for the skin of a mouse and a 
rabbit cannot be accepted scientifically as a 
carcinogen for the lung of man; such has 
been known for 25 years or longer. The fre- 
quency of the habit of smoking by peoples 
throughout the world during the past sev- 
eral hundred years and the relative infre- 
quency of cancer of the lung should make 
us critical of the observations suggesting an 
association between cigarette smoking and 
cancer of the lung as cause and effect, Dis- 
eases other than lung cancer occur in in- 
dividuals who are heavy smokers without 
anyone suggesting cause and effect.. Fur- 
thermore, many individuals have died with 
cancer of the lung that did not smoke. Sci- 
entific studies on this problem should be 
encouraged because facts may be discov- 
ered about the pathogenesis of cancer which 
may serve as the basis for treatment.” 

In their 1956 book, Cancer of the Lung, 
Drs. Milton Rosenblatt and James Lisa said: 
“The reports on lung cancer and smoking 
are concerned with only two variables, 
whereas a great many are undoubtedly in- 
volved. A statistical correlation does not 
imply a cause and effect relationship.” 

They also said that the relationship be- 
tween the increased incidence of lung cancer 
and the rise in cigarette consumption “is 
purely speculative. Both in this country and 
in England the death rate from lung cancer 
has increased at a far greater pace than 
has the consumption of tobacco. Analysis 
of international reports reveals little corre- 
lation between the per capita consumption 
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of cigarettes and the death rate from lung 

cancer. The incidence of lung cancer ap- 

pears to be related far more to the diag- 
nostic facilities available.” 

Edward A. Lew, actuary and statistician 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., wrote 
in 1954 that approximately half the in- 
crease in respiratory cancer deaths from 1930 
to 1953 reflects merely the growth and aging 
of the population, and a considerable part 
of the remainder represents improved diag- 
nosis and more complete case finding. Nev- 
ertheless, there does appear to be an appre- 
ciable real rise in the incidence of respira- 
tory cancer, but data are not available to 
show how much of it can reasonably be 
attributed to the effect of specific factors.” 

Today, Dr. Clarence Cook Little, chairman 
of the Scientific Advisory Board to the To- 
bacco Industry Research Committee, reiter- 
ated the board’s position on this important 
question, stating: 

“The statement issued today by the Sur- 
geon General adds nothing new to what has 
been known about the cause of lung cancer. 
It reflects the opinions of some statisticians 
and the relatively few experimental scien- 
tists which have actively charged that cig- 
arette smoking is a cause of lung cancer. 

“No new evidence has been produced since 
the Scientific Advisory Board to the Tobacco 
Industry Research Committee last stated its 
poistion on this question on May 1, 1957. 
At that time, I said that although anyone 
has the right to state an opinion on cancer 
causation, The Scientific Advisory Board 
questions the existence of sufficient definitive 
evidence to establish a simple cause and ef- 
fect explanation of the complex problem of 
lung cancer.’ 

“This is most definitely our position to- 
day.” 

STATEMENT FROM THE TOBACCO INDUSTRY RE- 
SEARCH COMMITTEE REGARDING THE LATEST 
Press REPORTS ABOUT THE HAMNMOND-HonN 
STATISTICAL STUDY ON SMOKING AND DEATH 
Rates, GIVEN BEFORE THE AMERICAN MEDI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION MEETING IN NEW YORK, 
TUESDAY, JUNE 4, 1957 . 

Like their previous reports, today’s Ham- 
mond-Horn statistical statement does not 
change the fact that the causes of cancer 
and heart disease are not yet known to medi- 
cal science, Also, as scientists have stated, 
the study itself is open to criticisms as to 
methodology, selection of subjects, and un- 
supported assumptions. 

Statistical studies often have an important 
role in research. Their function, however, is 
to suggest possible areas for further investi- 
gation. 

The tobacco industry research committee 
still shares the widely held position that the 
origins of cancer and heart disease will 
eventually be learned by careful laboratory 
and clinical study, not through statistical 
reports that are subject to differing interpre- 
tations, 

The tobacco industry research committee 
will continue its support of such independ- 
ent research and hopes that a significant 
period of experimental research by all inter- 
ested groups may now follow the past few 
years of intense propaganda and unwar- 
ranted conclusions. 

This latest Hammond-Horn report also 
fails to answer two important questions that 
have been raised by other scientists. 

First of these is: Does the apparent asso- 
ciation between smoking and death rates re- 
ported by this study really exist? Compe- 
tent medical statisticians have publicly 
questioned whether the methods used did 


not distort the results. 


The second question is: Assuming some 
statistical association does exist, what is its 
true and scientific meaning? Most scientists 
agree that there are many limitations on 
conclusions that can be drawn from such 
statistical studies, and that it is not scien- 
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tific to assume a cause-and-effect relation- 
ship is proved by statistics. 

For 3 years, the Cancer Soclety's statis- 
ticians have publicized sweeping conclusions 
based on statistical projections of a limited 
number of lung-cancer deaths in a total 
population sample of nearly 190,000 men. 

Many challenging questions have been 
raised by other authorities in the field of 
medical statistics. 

Dr. Joseph Berkson, chief of the section 
of biometry and medical statistics, Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn., published a full 
analysis. An official summary of Dr. Berk- 
son's paper says: 

“The author questions the validity of the 
statistics of the report of the American 
Cancer Society claiming to prove an asso- 
ciation between cigarette smoking and lung 
cancer, 

“It is unwarranted to conclude from the 
present statistical studies that smoking does 
cause cancer. Much more work must be 
done and time allowed for evaluation of 
such work before a responsible opinion can 
be had as to the precise significance of the 
findings in the American Cancer Society and 
other similar statistical studies.” 

Also, Prof. Donald Mainland, professor of 
medical statistics at New York University, 
published a study directly aimed at measur- 
ing the risk of biased selection in such sur- 
veys as the Hammond-Horn study. He dis- 
cussed specifically the Hammond-Horn use 
of volunteer interviewers. His study was an 
attempt “to form some estimate of the risk” 
of bias. A “definite risk of bias“ was shown 
among more than half of the nontrained 
possible interviewers studied. 

“Bias need be introduced by very few in- 
terviewers,” Professor Mainland wrote, “each 
with only a few subjects, to produce in the 
analysis of survey results a ‘highly signifi- 
cant difference!“ between mortality rates of 
two groups. 

“We ourselves would relish neither the 
prospects of issuing instructions nor the 
task of making an unbiased selection from 
our acquaintances as subjects for such a 
survey,” Professor Mainland and his co- 
author, Lee Herrera, said. 

Still another published analysis of the 
Hammond-Horn study by Prof. Herbert 
Arkin, of business statistics division, City 
College of New York, questioned both the 
methodology and the conclusions of the 
Hammond-Horn work. 

“The statistical investigation method is 
fraught with dangers of misinterpretation 
of the resulting numbers as well as ques- 
tions as to the methods of collection of the 
data and the methods of statistical analysis 
used,” Professor Arkin points out. 

Referring specifically to the Hammond- 
Horn report, he adds, “The common statis- 
tical fallacy of ascribing cause and effect 
relationship to an association by rationali- 
zation has again appeared.” 

With no specific reference to the Ham- 
mond-Horn study, another prominent inves- 
tigator in May commented on the value of 
statistical studies, referring especially to 
work in the fleld of cardiovascular investi- 
gations. Prof. Ancel Keys, a leading investi- 
gator in the heart-disease field at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, said: 

“Statistical and statistical epidemiologic 
methods of themselves cannot solve our 
problems. At best, they can only aid in the 
solution of medical problems in a variety of 
ways: In the analysis of the relationship be- 
tween variables, in the expression of those re- 
lationships in mathematical terms so that 
they can be used for prediction, and for pro- 
viding theoretical guides in the planning of 
research. But by these methods alone we 
cannot hope to solve questions, or to get the 
proof, or to show cause-and-effect relation- 
ships.” 

These points have been made in the fol- 
lowing: Joseph Berkson, M. D., the Statistical 
Study of Association Between Smoking and 
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‘Lung Cancer, proceedings of the staff meet- 
ings of the Mayo Clinic, July 27, 1955; 

Herbert Arkin, Ph. D., Relationship Be- 
tween Human Smoking Habits and Death 
Rates, an Analysis of the American Cancer 
Society Survey, Current Medical Digest, April 
1955; 

Donald Mainland, Sc. D., and Lee Herrera, 
B. S., the Risk of Biased Selection in For- 
ward-Going Surveys With Nonprofessional 
Interviewers, Journal of Chronic Diseases, 
September 1956; and 

Ancel Keys, the Role of Statistics, a Scope 
Conference, Scope Weekly, May 22, 1957. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch is one of the 
great newspapers of the country, and its 
editorial page is, to my mind, the most 
distinguished editorial page in the entire 
country. 

On Thursday, July 11, this great news- 
‘paper published an editorial entitled 
“The Limits of Compromise,” in which it 
pointed out that, in connection with the 
civil-rights bill, there could be no objec- 
tion to amendments which would clarify 
-the intent of the bill or permit some of 
its opponents to save face. However, the 
editorial went on to say that substantive 
changes which sacrifice the essential 
spirit are something else. The editorial 
continued: 

An amendment requiring that contempt 
actions in civil-rights injunction cases be 
tried by a jury would represent such an im- 
pairment. The administration cannot con- 
sistently accept it in the area of civil rights 
without applying it to all other instances 
where the equity procedure is used as an 
alternative to criminal prosecution. 


The editorial continued: 


Neither can the administration plausibly 
urge that the Constitution be enforced as it 
applies to voting, but not as it applies to 
equal educational opportunity. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Record at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 11, 
1957] 


THE Lo«rrs or COMPROMISE 


By hearing Senator RUSSELL’'s argument 
against the civil-rights bill, President Eisen- 
hower deprived the opposition of any claim 
that the bill is being put over without his 
full knowledge of what it involves. 

Having previously discussed the measure 
with Attorney General Brownell, its chief 
draftsman, Mr. Eisenhower must now be pre- 
sumed to know precisely what is involved and 
to be fully identified with the administra- 
tion position. Whether the administration 
will accept modifications or a compromise 
pill is definitely up to him. 

There could be no objection, of course, to 
amendments that genuinely clarify the in- 
tent of the bill, or permit some of its op- 
ponents to save face. But substantive 
changes that sacrifice the essential spirit are 
something else. 

How can the administration conscien- 
tiously accept an amendment which impairs 
the authority of the Federal Government to 
apply in civil-rights cases the same civil- 
injunction procedure which it applies in 
antitrust, wage-and-hour, and many other 
kinds of cases? 

An amendment requiring that contempt 
actions in civil-rights injunction cases be 
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tried by a jury would represent such an im- 
pairment. The administration cannot con- 
sistently accept it in the area of civil rights 
without applying it to all other instances 
where the equity procedure is used as an 
alternative to criminal prosecution. 

Neither can the administration plausibly 
urge that the Constitution be enforced as it 
applies to voting, but not as it applies to 
equal educational opportunity. This in ef- 
fect is what the southerners are asking when 
they object to those provisions of the ad- 
ministration bill which would permit civil 
injunctions to be sought not only where 
voting rights have been abridged, but gen- 
erally whenever equal protection of the laws 
has been denied. 

The southerners view this as a cunning 
move to enforce the Supreme Court decision 
on school desegration under color of protect- 
ing voting rights. But the Supreme Court 
itself left the final decisions on when and 
how to enforce school desgregation in the 
hands of Federal district courts—that is to 
say, in the hands of southern judges. 

The civil rights bill would not change 
this situation in any way. It might give the 
Department of Justice a new legal tool with 
which to approach widespread violation of 
the laws and Constitution, but the final word 
would remain with the judges—southern 
judges. 

Compromise is a noble art, but the truth 18 
that President Eisenhower could not find a 
civil-rights compromise which would satisfy 
Senator Russet and his colleagues. They do 
not really want a modified bill. They want 
no bill at all. We hope the President will 
cling fast to the determination that there 
shall be one. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that a very able 
editorial entitled “The Senate and Civil 
Rights,” published in the Chicago Daily 
Sun-Times of July 10, 1957, be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. This great newspaper 
states that a jury trial amendment would 
emasculate the measure. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Chicago Daily Sun-Times of July 
10, 1957] 


THE SENATE AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


Once again the Senate has become the 
scene of battle between the South and the 
rest of the country. The southerners are 
determined to talk civil-rights legislation to 
death, though their best interests and the 
Nation’s would be served if they would go 
along with the pending bill, reunite with 
the rest of the country (and with their party 
too) and help rid the land of some of the 
festering injustices the United States un- 
fortunately exhibits to the rest of the world. 

The proposed legislation, considering the 
evils it seeks to eliminate, is mild and rea- 
sonable. It would create a temporary Civil- 
Rights Commission and, in the Justice De- 
partment, a Civil-Rights Division headed by 
an Assistant Attorney General; and it would 
provide that Federal judges might issue in- 
junctions against civil-rights violations, and 
that persons accused of disobeying such in- 
junctions could be tried for contempt be- 
fore a judge without a jury. 

As the long debate started, it appeared 
that some compromise might be attempted. 
Senator JosepH C. O'MAHONEY, Democrat, 
of Wyoming, said he was drafting an amend- 
ment expected to provide for jury trials of 
some contempt cases involving civil rights. 

The adoption of such an amendment might 
end the filibuster, for as one southern Sena- 
tor admitted, it would make it difficult for 
the southerners to muster enough strength 
to defeat a motion to limit debate. And 
the argument for jury trials has a front of 
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respectability. The jury system is precious 
in our legal heritage, but in this controversy 
it would have its traps. 

Senator PauL H. Dovcras, Democrat, of 
Iilinois, has diagnosed the case with the ob- 
servation that Federal judges—in the South 
as well as elsewhere—have life tenure so 
that they are in a sense insulated against 
the passions and prejudices of the commu- 
nity. And, he added, “White jurors, on the 
other hand, who might wish to see justice, 
have to go back into and be subject to the 
pressures of their communities.” 

In a word, a jury-trial amendment would 
emasculate the measure. What is needed 
is certain prosecution and punishment for 
the violators of civil rights. Unfortunately, 
it would not be provided if it depends in the 
South on the actions of white jurors. 

And anyway, the southerners say, they'll 
support the jury amendment but oppose the 
bill to the end. For them it cannot be 
patched up into a form they'll accept. 

It’s unfortunate that the Senate must de- 
vote so much of its time to accom 
what should be an unnecessary job. But 
the job is necessary and apparently the or- 
deal is, too. Southern emotions are not 
easily cooled, and southern Senators must 
make their records, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record the transcript of an interview 
recorded for use by 77 radio stations 
throughout the country by the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
on the question now before the Senate. 

It has been the intention of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] to 
speak briefly today on the motion of the 
distinguished minority leader, the senior 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND] before the Senate votes on that 
motion. As my colleagues are by now 
no doubt aware, the untimely death of 
the brother of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, and the funeral services being 
held today in Louisiana for his brother, 
make it impossible for the junior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania to be here to- 
day. He has asked me, therefore, to 
insert in the Recorp these remarks which 
state clearly—and to my mind, most 
convincingly—his views on the question 
which has been the subject of debate 
in the Senate for more than a week, as 
he expressed them in this radio record- 
ing over the weekend. 

In the remarks that follow, the posi- 
tion of the able junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania, a distinguished lawyer 
from a city noted for the quality of its 
lawyers, is, as I say, forcibly stated, and 
I commend it to my colleagues as an 
expression of his intention on the mo- 
tion which is before the Senate, had a 
personal tragedy not prevented the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania from 
placing before the Members of the Sen- 
ate his views in person. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INTERVIEW WITH SENATOR JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
ON CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL, JULY 13, 1957 

Reporter. We're here in the office of Sen- 
ator JOSEPH CLARK, of Pennsylvania, for an- 
other one of our daily talks with one of the 
Senators engaged in this fight on civil rights. 


Senator CLARK, as a new Member of the 
United States Senate, what are your im- 
pressions of this very historic debate in the 
Senate of the United States? 

Senator CLARK. Well, I would say that 
really so far there hasn't been any debate. 
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We have been engaged in discussing a mo- 
tion to bring up the civil-rights bill. The 
northern Democrats concluded that, in or- 
der to save time, we wouldn't debate at great 
length that motion, because it seems to us 
so obvious that the civil-rights bill should 
be brought up and debated on its merits 
that we didn’t want to take the time of the 
Senate in arguing the point. 

Our Republican friends have taken pretty 
much the same position. There has been 
only one full-dress defense of the bill on 
the Republican side. That was in a speech 
by Senator Dirxsen, of Illinois. Of course, 
Senator Knowranp from time to time has 
made a few remarks, but generally, all the 
speeches have been by the southerners, not 
really with respect to the motion to discuss 
the bill, but with respect to the merits of 
the bill itself. We felt all that was pre- 
mature. Now, fortunately, we expect to 
vote on Tuesday at 6 o’clock on this motion, 
and thereafter, in my judgment, the real 
debate will get underway. 

REPORTER. Well, now, Senator CLARK, how 
do you account for the attitude of the south- 
ern Senators on this measure, which to so 
many men in the United States Senate and 
so many lawyers across the country, so many 
ordinary citizens, simply represents ordinary, 
straight American democracy in action? 

Senator CLARK. Well, I want to be scru- 
pulously fair to my colleagues from the 
South. I think they're sincere. I think they 
mean what they say. I think fundamentally 
what's going on is a rear-guard defense of 
an obsolete social system, a social system 
which in a sense is the descendent of Negro 
slavery. And a social system which, with 
the exception of south Africa, has been dis- 
credited everywhere in the Free World. 

Now these very able and conscientious 
Senators from the South have grown up un- 
der that system, which, since the end of 
the reconstruction period, had not been un- 
der serious attack in this country until the 
Supreme Court decision on school segregation 
in 1954. They are defending a way of life 
under which they grew up and in which they 
believe. We are attacking that way of life 
because we believe it’s unjust and unfair. 
And that’s what the debate is all about. 

REPORTER. Well, now, would you describe 
what you mean by that way of life in terms 
of the civil-rights bill? Are you talking 
about the right to vote? 

Senator CLARK. No. I'm talking about the 
fundamental concept of a master race: That 
there are two classes of citizens—white citi- 
zens and Negro citizens; that the Negro citi- 
zen is somehow or other fundamentally in- 
ferior, because of his color and his race; 
and that, therefore, the white citizen must 
predominate wherever there are a large num- 
ber of Negroes in any community. I'm sure 
my southern friends feel that very strongly. 
I think they're wrong. I think their position 
is obsolete. I think we must do something 
to set in motion a way of changing that 
method of living. Now it doesn’t have to 
come overnight. It doesn’t have to cause 
chaos. This talk of bayonets and Federal 
troops is really, I think, quite unpersuasive. 
But the change must come, and it should 
come in the lifetime of those of us who are 
debating this bill. 

REPORTER. Is this the real issue, in your 
opinion, in this debate in the Senate of the 
United States now? 

Senator CLARK. Yes. I think everything 
else has to do with methods and means of 
achieving, with due process of law and in 
accordance with our historic constitutional 
principles, this gradual change in the way 
of life as rapidly as it can be done without 
creating chaos. 

Reporter. Now, let's get some of those 
methods of change which obviously are nec- 
essary if there is to be change—the right to 
vote, for instance. Is it true that Negroes 
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in the South are truly denied the right to 
vote? 

Senator CLARK. There isn’t a shadow of a 
doubt about it. My fine colleague, Senator 
PauL Doveras, on the 10th of June put a 
really encyclopedic memorandum into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, giving—county by 
county all through the South—the number 
of Negroes 21 years of age and over, as com- 
pared with the number of Negroes who are 
entitled to register and vote. There are, of 
course, some bright spots. But the percent- 
age, generally speaking, is shockingly small. 
And those American citizens, entitled to 
just as much of the protection of the laws 
and to due process as you and I are, have 
been denied that fundamental right to vote, 
which is an essential liberty and freedom, 
protected by the Constitution, of all Amer- 
ican citizens. 

REPORTER. How would this bill guarantee 
this right to vote? 

Senator CLARK. I think guarantee is a 
pretty strong word. I don't know that it 
would guarantee it. 

Reporter. I'll modify it, Senator CLARE. 

Senator CLARK. But this bill would permit 
the Attorney General, representing the 
United States, to go into any southern com- 
munity—or any northern community for 
that matter, and I should say very clearly 
that we are not without sin in the North, 
there’s plenty of bigotry and plenty of dis- 
crimination there. We have many a reason 
to he ashamed of our racial relations in the 
North, just as in the South, so that I hope 
this will not be considered a sectional posi- 
tion on my part. But this will would per- 
mit the Attorney General, acting on behalf 
of the United States, to go into a Federal 
district court and to protect the right to 
vote of any qualified citizen by bringing a 
proceeding into court, requiring those who 
are obstructing the right to vote to give 
way and to permit the citizen to vote. 

REPORTER. Well, then, this is the issue in- 
volved in this whole problem of injunctions 
and jury trials? Now, unfortunately, I'm 
not a lawyer. Perhaps you could explain 

Senator CLARK. Could I interrupt for a 
minute to say that the issue with respect. to 
the right to vote is only one of the issues 
raised by this bill. The by now famous part 
3 would permit the Attorney General to 
intervene in a Federal court on behalf of the 
United States in a similar matter to protect 
any other civil rights—such as the right to 
attend an integrated school, the right to sit 
where one pleases on a bus, the right to go 
into any hotel or recreation area or place of 
amusement, regardless of one’s skin or color 
or race, and those rights I believe to be very 
important too. 

REPORTER. Well, I come back again—how 
would he intervene? And I think this is a 
matter that’s involved in this jury trial ver- 
sus injunction issue that’s before the Senate. 

Senator CLARK. The Attorney General 
would file a complaint in equity in a Federal 
district court against any individuals, State 
Officers or the like, whom he had reason to 
believe were interfering with the exercise 
of civil rights by any Americans by reason of 
their race or color. The Federal judge would 
hold a hearing. The defendants would ap- 
pear in court represented by counsel; their 
sworn testimony would be taken; they would 
have an opportunity to confront their ac- 
cusers. There would be full right of cross 
examination, and the judge, sitting in equity, 
would make findings of fact, conclusions of 
law, and enter a decree. If he felt the 
Attorney General was right he would enter 
a decree enjoining and restraining the de- 
fendants from further interference with the 
right to vote, right to attend an integrated 
school—whatever it might be. 

If the defendants were dissatisfied with 
that action by the lower court, they would 
have a right to appeal to the court of appeals 
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in their particular judicial district, and from 
there to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The injunction would have to be obeyed. 
If the injunction were violated, the court 
would call in the defendants before the Fed- 
eral court and would punish the defendants 
for contempt. That punishment could take 
the form of either a fine or imprisonment. 
That's the basic issue which is being debated 
now because our Southern friends feel that 
that particular procedure should require a 
trial by jury. Those of us who support the 
legislation do not believe that to be true. 
We point to 28 other instances of Federal 
laws where the procedure which is being 
advocated here has been followed for a good 
many years. The Fair Labor Standards Act, 
as a matter of fact, is perhaps the outstand- 
ing example where, as you know, the decrees 
and decisions are enforced by a decree of the 
courts without any trial by jury. And we 
believe that the bill which is now under 
discussion merely follows a long line of 
precedents of the same kind in permitting 
the court to make these orders without the 
intervention of the jury. 

REPORTER. Senator CLARK, you used the 
word “precedents.” Now if my memory 
serves me correctly, many of the men in the 
Senate, men from the South who are insist- 
ing upon a jury trial in this context, were 
men who helped to establish these precedents 
in these 28 Federal laws, including the Fair 
Labor Standards Act and others. Is this 
correct? 

Senator CLARK. Yes; I think that's true. 
Of course, they say this is different. We say 
it isn’t different, and I suppose it comes 
down to a judgment in each instance. I 
want to be very clear that I’m not Making 
any critical comments about my Southern 
colleagues. I think they’re doing only what 
they believe to be right. This debate so far, 
if it has been a debate, has been conducted 
on a very high plane on the basis of reason 
and intelligence, and I for one would like to 
keep it there. But I cannot refrain from 
saying that, in my judgment, our Southern 
friends are wrong, and that we should press 
this bill to enactment. 

REPORTER. There has been much talk of 
compromise about the present bill, which 
has been described as an Eisenhower Dill, 
even though some of the liberal Democrats 
have challenged that label being put upon it. 
Is it possible in your opinion at this time to 
compromise the present legislation that’s 
before the United States Senate? 

Senator CLARK. I think discussions of com- 
promise are very premature, and so far as I’m 
concerned, while it might be desirable to 
adopt a clarifying amendment or two, I 
would be opposed to anything in the nature 
of a compromise going to the substance of 
the bill, because I think this is a bill which is 
long overdue. Of course, one of the difficul- 
ties is: nobody really knows how the Presi- 
dent of the United States stands on this. 
He put the bill in and supported it, he backed 
up the Attorney General, and then at his 
press conference the other week, he said he 
didn’t understand it very well, wasn’t quite 
sure what it provided, and gave an indica- 
tion that maybe he'd be willing to com- 
promise. He met with Senator RUSSELL, of 
Georgia, and they had a long talk. The 
President’s attitude has been completely am- 
bivalent, and there are some of us on the 
liberal Democratic side who are afraid that 
he will initiate a compromise and back away 
from his own bill. In fact, his position in 
this regard is just as difficult to determine as 
it was on his budget, which he first sup- 
ported, then pulled back from, then sup- 
ported (and now I see he’s not even going to 
spend the money which has been appropri- 
ated). It’s the same ambivalent position 
he took with respect to disarmament. I 
think it’s very important indeed that the 
President of the United States should tell the 
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Amercan people whether he's for the bill or 
against it. 

REPORTER. Well, let me ask you this, Sen- 
ator CLARK. I would gather in having talked 
to a good many of the liberal Democratic 
Senators and some of the Republican Sena- 
tors who have joined this coalition and this 
fight for civil rights—I would get the im- 
pression that many of you men would almost 
have hoped that a more far-reaching civil- 
rights bill would have been introduced at 
the very beginning of this Congress. 

Senator CLARK. Oh, those bills were intro- 
duced. Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, of Min- 
nesota, Senator PauL H. Doucras, and I, 
Senator McNamara, of Michigan, a number 
of the other liberal northern Democrats 
introduced and sponsored a comprehensive 
civil-rights bill, which would include many 
matters which this bill we are now debating 
would not include—such, for example, as 
the Falr Employment Practices Commission. 
And we have been very hopeful that that 
legislation could be brought out of commit- 
tee, but of course we could never get it 
out of the Judiciary Committee. Now we 
have the situation where the bill which the 
House passed is really our only piece of legis- 
lation which has any hope of getting by, and 
I do hope we can get it by without crippling 
amendments. 

Reporter. What are the changes, Senator 
CLARK? 

Senator CLanK. I wish I knew. I am prob- 
ably one of the worst people in the world 
to ask. All I know is that there is a group 
of liberal Democrats who are going to fight 
just as hard as we can to protect the essen- 
tial features of this bill. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent also to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial from this 
morning’s Philadelphia Inquirer, en- 
titled “Compromisers at Work in Sen- 
ate,” which has been called to my at- 
tention by the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania, and which reflects with 
great consistency the views earlier ex- 
pressed by the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania in the statement I have 
just had inserted in the RECORD. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
July 16, 1957] 


CoMPROMISERS AT WORK IN SENATE 


Sharply contrasting views on the proposed 
compromise amendments to the civil-rights 
bill were submitted to the Senate yesterday 
by 2 Democrats, 1 a southerner, the other a 
northerner. 

Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON, of Texas, 
the Senate majority leader, applauded the 
proposals as “the reaction of thinking men 
who realize that great issues must be met 
with reason instead of blind dogma.” 

Senator Parrick V. McNamara, of Michi- 
gan, put it more bluntly. He said the 
amendments are intended “to gut this bill 
of any effectiveness.” 

What the compromisers have been work- 

ing on are two possible changes in the sec- 
tion of the bill authorizing Federal judges, 
without jury, to fine or imprison persons 
who defy court injunctions in civil-rights 
cases. 
One amendment would knock out the no- 
jury provision altogether. The other would 
limit it to cases involving the denial of the 
right to vote. 

The southern bloc would prefer the first 
amendment, but there is evidence that it 
would settle for the second one, to make the 
bill worthless so far as the safeguarding of 
other civil rights is concerned. 

While the Senate for the past week has 
been debating Senator WLAN F. KNOW- 
LAND’s motion to take up consideration of 
the civil-rights measure—a debate that Sen- 
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ator Jonnson, with a singular choice of 
words, has described as among the “finest” 
in the Senate’s history, vigorous under- 
cover efforts have been made to insure adop- 
tion of the amendment restricting the bill 
to enforcement of voting rights. 

KNOWLAND has said that no agreements 
have been made, or negotiated, and that 
none will be made until after his motion is 
voted on late this afternoon. But Senator 
McNamara has charged that backers of 
the bill have already been presented with 
an ultimatum, to surrender by agreement on 
the compromise plan or face a filibuster. 

Just how the Senators from outside the 
South will meet this ultimatum should be 
made clear shortly after the Knowland mo- 
tion is carried, and the bill comes before the 
Senate for action, 

If the southerners launch into an all-out 
filibuster, intended to talk the bill to death, 
it will be apparent that the deal is off. If 
they put up only token resistance and join 
quickly with the northern compromisers on 
the amendments that would water down the 
bill, an appeasement program will be in the 
works. 

It may be decided to send the bill to the 
Judiciary Committee for a 2-week stay dur- 
ing which the amendments favored by the 
southerners could be tacked on to the bill 
in comfort and under the benign jurisdic- 
tion of the white supremacist chairman of 
the committee, Senator JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
of Mississippi. 

What makes this prospect all the drearier 
is the fact that the Senate has an oppor- 
tunity to adopt a House-approved civil-rights 
bill that possesses some teeth, and that could 
be used to uphold equal rights for all citi- 
zens—something the northern Senators who 
are now inclining toward appeasement of 
the southerners have talked about loudly 
and at length. 

If they are genuinely in favor of civil 
rights for all, they will back this bill as it 
is, word for word, and section for section, 
and not run away from it just because 
southern race bigots brandish the threat of 
filibuster. Let the southerners do the talk- 
ing; the other Senators need only vote: for 
the bill and against all weakening amend- 
ments. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it was 
my intention to ask the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] to yield when he 
was speaking about compromising on the 
civil-rights bill; but I shall say what I 
have in mind on my own time. 

I and others have spoken out against 
the idea of compromise, or even consid- 
eration of the idea before the bill has 
been made the unfinished business, and 
when we yet face a motion to refer it to 
committee, which in my opinion, would 
do great harm to the bill and to this his- 
toric opportunity which we have to con- 
sider the bill. 

My point at this moment is to direct 
attention to part III of the bill. I see a 
tendency, not only on the part of Mem- 
bers of this body, but in the press 
throughout the country, to apologize for 
part III, as though it were something 
which should not have been in the bill in 
the first place. 

I see no occasion for such an attitude. 
On the contrary, I think it tends to lessen 
the historic importance of the measure 
we are considering, for this reason: 

Part III consists, really, of two parts. 
One part relates to rights which are as 
fundamental as the right to vote. I 
refer to the right to sit on a jury, the 
right to serve in Federal office, the right 
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to be a litigant in a Federal court, and 
similar rights which ought to be just as 
undisputed as the right to vote. Yet I 
have very rarely heard that distinction 
made, in terms of the general fear which 
is expressed of part III. 

I should like to emphasize again and 
again and again the point if we are 
to protect voting rights we must equally 
respect the right of any citizen, regard- 
less of his color or race, to serve in a Fed- 
eral office, to participate in a Federal 
trial, or to do all the other things which 
are just as important to the dignity and 
the validity of the citizen’s standing in 
the country as is his right to vote. 

One day I used the expression “in- 
alienable right to vote,” and Senators 
argued that the right was not inalien- 
able, that it was something dependent on 
State law, and that we were dealing only 
with equal protection of the laws. As 
a matter of law, that is correct. So if 
anything, the right which is granted by 
the Federal Constitution to participate 
in a Federal trial or the right to be a 
juror is at least as great in the eyes of 
the law and of the Constitution. 

Second, I see no reason for apologiz- 
ing for giving the Attorney General the 
power to proceed in cases involving 
equal protection of the laws, and which 
relates to such subjects as school inte- 
gration and the other questions which 
have been decided by the Supreme 
Court. These rights are the result of 
the interpretation of the laws of the 
land, to the equal protection of which 
every person who resides in this country, 
whether he be a citizen or not, is en- 
titled. 

We are either serious or not serious 
about seeing these rights enforced. If 
we are serious about seeing them en- 
forced, we should wish to add measures 
of enforcement which are effective. We 
are finding, in the Clinton case and the 
Hoxey case, in the Southern States, that 
the measures of enforcement contained 
in the Supreme Court’s mandate are not 
alone adequate for the purpose. So I 
see nothing to apologize for in insisting 
that part III is just as important as 
every other part of the bill. I express 
the feeling that those who are really de- 
voted to this issue—and there are many 
such in this chamber, and millions of 
such people in the country—will not per- 
mit themselves to be scared, persuaded, 
panicked, or weaned away from what is 
really a moderate bill. 

The bill contains no FEPC provision, 
no antilynching provision, no poll-tax 
measure, and none of the other classic 
civil rights measures. It is a moderate 
bill, because it seeks only new weapons 
to enforce existing law—much of it 
criminal law. That observation applies 
just as much to the right to the vote as it 
does to the other rights which the Su- 
preme Court has held every citizen ought 
to have. 


OIL IMPORTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, oil imports have reached—and 


passed—the point at which they con- 


stitute a threat to our national security. 
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An adequate supply of petroleum in 
the United States depends upon contin- 
uing discovery of oil fields and the de- 
velopment of those fields. 

This month in my State of Texas, an 
oil producer is allowed to produce oil 
only 13 days out of the 31. Where, 
then, is the incentive for him to spend 
many thousands of dollars trying to 
bring in another oil well? Even if he is 
successful—and 9 out of 10 wildcat wells 
are dry holes—the new well will not be 
allowed to produce even half the time. 

This lack of incentive, caused by the 
flood of oil imports, has resulted in a 
sharp decline in drilling activity in the 
United States in the last 2 years. 

The average number of geophysical 
and core-drilling crews active in the first 
half of 1955 was 666. That compared 
with 570 during the first half of this year. 
This represents a decline of 14.4 per- 
cent. 

The average number of rotary drilling 
rigs active during the first 6 months of 
1955 was 2,688. The number for the 
same period of this year was 2,365. This 
represents a decline of 12 percent. 

The number of wells completed, com- 
puted on an annual basis, was 56,682 
during the first half of 1955. The total 
was 52,270 for the first 6 months of 1957. 
This is a decline of 7.8 percent. 

Meanwhile, Mr. President, crude-oil 
imports have increased from 740,000 bar- 
rels daily to a scheduled 1,250,000 barrels 
daily. 

Obviously, further increases in im- 
ports will cause even more drastic cur- 
tailment of domestic oil development. 
That will in turn result in even greater 
dependence on those imports. 

It is already clear that we are drilling 
too few oil wells to keep domestic re- 
serves in proper relation to withdrawals. 
That is a dangerous trend. If it con- 
tinues, within a very few years, the 
United States will be helplessly depend- 
ent on a source of oil that would be 
completely unreliable in time of great- 
est need. 

Mr. President, the national security is 
indeed involved—deeply and immediate- 
ly involved—in this matter of excessive 
oil imports. 

The President has the authority to act 
to curb these imports. 

The legislative history of the defense 
amendment to Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act extension of 1955 shows clear- 
ly that it was the intent of the Con- 
gress that he should act under such cir- 
cumstances as those now existing. 

I hope the President will act, expedi- 
tiously, realistically, effectively. 


THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it was 
just a little over a year ago that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the 84th Congress 
enacted into law the greatest highway 
program ever undertaken anywhere in 
the world. The Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1956 set in motion a program in- 
volving the expenditure of some $50 bil- 
lion in Federal and State funds over the 
next 15 years. 
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And what will we get for it? First 
of all, we will get a 41,000-mile network 
of superhighways, criss-crossing the Na- 
tion and making up the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways. 
This network will link all of the States 
and 90 percent of the cities of 50,000 
population, at a total cost estimated at 
about $27 billion. Of this amount, the 
Federal Government will contribute 
nearly $25 billion. 

Secondly, but not necessarily in the 
order of importance, hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles of primary, secondary, 
and urban roads will be constructed and 
reconstructed at a total cost of about $22 
billion, to be split equally between the 
Federal Government and the States. 

Of course, the interstate system has 
received the most attention in the press 
because it has the most glamor. But 
actually, the so-called A-B-C systems, 
consisting of primary, urban, and farm- 
to-market highways, are equally impor- 
tant to the program, and are recognized 
as such. 

To modernize these primary, second- 
ary, and urban routes, Congress appro- 
priated $825 million for the fiscal year 
just passed, $850 million for fiscal 1958 
and $875 million for fiscal 1959. To place 
these sums in their proper perspective, 
I might point out that in the first 9 
years following the end of World War 
II, the regular Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram authorizations averaged $500 mil- 
lion a year. 

It is expected that Congress will con- 
tinue to appropriate about $900 million 
annually for these A-B-C roads, in addi- 
tion to the interstate program. As a 
matter of fact, and this is a revealing 
statement, more Federal-aid highway 
funds will be available in the first 4 years 
of the Eisenhower program than in the 
previous 40 years. 

Well, the program is a year old, and 
how are we doing? 

We have progressed at a gratifying 
rate and we are on schedule. 

In a year’s time the advancement of 
such a tremendous program cannot be 
assessed validly in terms of earth moved, 
bridges built, or pavement laid. The 
only real yardstick for measuring prog- 
ress is the dollar yardstick. 

As to the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways, we have 
awarded contracts for 562 projects in- 
volving construction on 1,536 miles of 
the most modern-type highways. At the 
same time contracts have been awarded 
for work on 24,000 miles of the A-B-C 
systems. 

At the beginning of fiscal 1957 we set 
a goal of $2,225,000,000 in Federal ob- 
ligations for surveys and plans, acquisi- 
tion of rights-of-way, and construction. 
At year’s end actual obligations totaled 
$2,223,000,000, only $2 million short of 
the goal. This represents $840 million 
in primary, secondary, and urban funds 
and $1,383,000,000 in interstate funds. 

There is no lagging in this historic 
program. Everywhere there is enthu- 
siasm—in Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments—and the reason is easy to see. 
The promise of literally changing the 
face of the country, with sound economic, 
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social, and recreational benefits, is evi- 
dent and those working on the program 
are welcoming the opportunity and 
challenge. 

The progress to which I have referred 
is a great tribute to the State highway 
departments and engineers, as well as to 
John Volpe, interim Federal Highway 
Administrator, who started this pro- 
gram in its early months, and Bertram 
D. Tallamy, present Highway Adminis- 
trator of the Bureau of Public Roads. 


DISASTERS IN TEXAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
successive tornadoes, floods, and a hur- 
ricane, have smitten my home State of 
Texas this spring and early summer. 
More than 30 counties have been de- 
clared to be disaster areas. There has 
been a considerable loss of life with 
property damage that represents a loss 
of more than $100 million. 

In response to a request of mine for a 
comprehensive report on the date each 
county in Texas was declared a disaster 
area, and the cause of the disaster, Mr. 
Wendell B. Barnes, Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration of the 
United States Government, has fur- 
nished me a comprehensive report show- 
ing the disasters in Texas this spring, 
and the amount of disaster loans in 
Texas. The statistics include drought 
disaster loans, and regular Small Busi- 
ness Administration loans from January 
1, 1957 through June 27, 1957, and gen- 
eral disaster loans from April 3, 1957 
through June 27, 1957. 

I request unanimous consent that this 
statement of Mr. Barnes on loans, 
and the table of disasters this spring in 
Texas be printed in the body of the 
REcorD as & part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and table were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 10, 1957. 
The Honorable RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I am pleased to 
furnish you with information covering our 
disaster loan program in the State of Texas, 
which you requested from Mr. W. Norbert 
Engles, Deputy Administrator, during a 
meeting in the Senate Office Building on 
July 1, 1957. 

This Agency has approved 102 general 
disaster loans in the amount of $713,338 
from April 3, 1957, through June 27, 1957, 
April 3, 1957, represented the declaration 
date of the first of the unfortunate disasters 
which have occurred in the State of Texas 
during the current calendar year. 

From January 1, 1957, through June 27, 
1957, there have been 49 loans approved for 
a total of $1,045,630 under our drought 
disaster program. In addition, Small Busi- 
ness Administration has approved 136 loans 
for $6,111,269 under our regular lending pro- 
gram to small businesses during that same 
period. 

I am also enclosing a list of the counties 
in the State of Texas which have suffered 
regular disasters since April 3, 1957, together 
with the declaration dates and the causes 
of the disasters. 

Sincerely, 
WENDELL B. BARNES, 
Administrator. 
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Disaster declarations tn the State of Texas, April 1, 1957, to June 28, 1957 


Apr. 3. 1957 
Abr. 29, 1957 

DO sais. 
Apr. 30, 1957 


‘Taylor, 
gorda, 
May 14, 1957 


May 16, 1957 
May 23, 1957 


May 28, 1957 


June 11, 1957 
June 28, 1957 


Grayson and Cooke 


TITO, MOSCOW’S TROJAN HORSE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, at my 
request, Dr, Slobodan M. Draskovich, 
author of the book Tito, Moscow’s Tro- 

. jan Horse, has made a very searching 
appraisal of the recent telecast inter- 
view with Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp fol- 
lowing my comments. 

In the setting of high-command 
changes in the Russian Government, 
Dr. Draskovich concludes that these 
events “offer one more striking con- 
firmation of the fact that all Com- 
munists are pushing a very subtle and 
admirably organized and timed strategy 
of subyerting our minds by imposing on 
us the idea that communism is chang- 
ing. This only confirms that the main 
vehicle for the spread and world con- 
quest of communism is ‘different’ com- 
munism and that it is imperative to de- 
stroy its key element—Titoism.” 

An INTERVIEW WITH PRESIDENT TITO 
(By Dr. Slobodan M. Draskovich) 

An Interview With President Tito, pre- 
sented by Edward Murrow on television by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System (on Sun- 
day, June 30, 1957), has given Tito the 
opportunity to make an important political 
and propaganda move. To understand its 
nature and implications, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that the Communists are pres- 
ently engaged in an unprecedented under- 
taking of brainwashing and mentally con- 
ditioning the Free World for defeat. 

World War II was in many respects a turn- 
ing point in the development of the Com- 
munist world movement. Not only were 
100 million Europeans delivered to the Com- 
munists and the road to the Red conquest 
of China was paved, but the conditions for 
the further spread of communism were 
radically changed. Instead of one Com- 
munist regime in the world, there were a 
number of Communist governments. In- 
evitably, Moscow could not rule in the old 
fashion. The new situation required a re- 
appraisal of Communist strategy and tactics 
and a change in the centralized direction 
of Communist operations in the world so as 
to adapt them to the changed conditions. 
Besides, after 30 years of violence, corrup- 
tion, injustice, terrorism, and ruthless im- 

and that in the name of the 
loftiest democratic principles, communism 
was discredited in the world. 

The Tito-Stalin break of June 28, 1948, 
was a warning signal to all world Com- 
munists. They all realized, Stalin and Tito 
and Mao Tse-tung and the rest of them, that 
their success or failure depended decisively 
on; (1) Their ability to reorganize the Com- 
munist world and coordinate their efforts on 
a new basis; (2) their ability to impose upon 


Lampasas and Tom Green (Lampasas F/O opened May 


Jefferson and Orunge n.u... ---------==. 


Tornado, Apr. 2, 1957. 
Tornado, week of Apr. 25, 1957. 
Floods, week of Apr. 25, 1957. 
Floods, Apr. 28, 1957. 


Floods, May 12, 1957. 


7. 
Tornado and flood, May 22, 1957. 
May 24, 1957. 

Flood, May 25, 1957. 
Floods, June 6 and 7, 1957. 
Hurricane, June 27, 1957. 


the Free World the idea of the change of 
communism, the idea that communism was 
improving, becoming humanitarian, demo- 
cratic, respectful of the national inde- 
pendence of all nations; in one word, that 
as opposed to the only known, bad, Soviet 
communism, a new brand of communism 
was emerging—good communism. If the 
Free World were to accept that idea, it would 
be morally and politically disarmed and it 
would stop fighting communism and pursue 
a policy of compromise and coexistence with 
communism at all costs. 

Tito played and is still playing the key 
role in that Communist master plan. After 
being built up by the West over a period of 
years as a different“ nationalistic, demo- 
cratic, independent, etc., Communist, Tito 
embarked in 1952—during Stalin’s lifetime— 
on a campaign of selling different, non- 
imperialistic communism to Asia. And all 
the while that he was peddling his new Com- 
munist ways to the Asians, trying to per- 
suade them that Yugoslav communism was 
different from Stalin’s—he was also busy 
whitewashing the Soviet leaders, Khru- 
shehev and Bulganin, and promoting them as 
new, different men, truly dedicated to peace 
and coexistence and genuinely respectful of 
the national independence not only of Yugo- 
slavia, but of every country in the world. 

The results were amazing. Outstanding 
Indian leaders praised Tito’s emissaries for 
demonstrating that “communism need not 
necessarily be imperialistic.” Nehru con- 
cluded a pact of coexistence with Chou En- 
lai; the Yugoslav press hailed the creation 
of a coexistentialist world front of 1½ bil- 
lion human beings, “the majority of the 
population of our planet“; Khrushchev and 
Bulganin received a triumphant welcome in 
India. 

In recognition of Tito’s historical service, 
Khrushchey and Bulganin went to Yugo- 
slavia in May/June 1955, recognized Yugo- 
slavia’s “own road to socialism” and soon 
thereafter, at the 20th Congress of the CPSU 
(Communist Party of the Soviet Union), 
in February 1956, adopted both basic Titoist 
tenets: (1) Spreading of communism in the 
world not only from one center, Moscow, 
but from many centers, from all countries 
under communism; (2) the right of every 
country to its own “separate road to so- 
cialism,” 1. e., “independent” communism, 

In October 1956, Khrushchev and Tito and 
Mao attempted to bring about “independent” 
communism in Poland and Hungary. In 
Poland the experiment succeeded. In Hun- 
gary it failed. But “the national hero” 
Wladyslaw Gomulka in Poland and the 
despicable quisling Janos Kadar in Hungary 
are pursuing the same basic policy of uncon- 
ditional reliance on and loyalty to the Soviet 
Union and of lip service to “national in- 
dependence” and self-determination. Go- 
mulka confirmed the stay of Soviet troops 
in Poland; reconfirmed the rabid Stalinist 

ewicz as Premier of Poland; warned 
in October 1956, not the Soviet Union, but 
the United States, not to intervene in other 
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countries’ internal affairs. As for Soviet 
puppet Kadar in Hungary, the Soviet 
Mongolian troops installed him in power on 
November 5, 1956, in the name of Hungarian 
“self-determination and national inde- 
pendence.” 

All world Communists, Khrushchev and 
Mao and Tito and the American Communist 
Party, etc., unreservedly approved both of 
Gomulka and of Kadar. Tito declared that 
he knew Kadar and comrades well and that 
they were, in his opinion, “that which is most 
honest in Hungary.” 

Encouraged by their success, the Polish 
Communists decided to ask for United States 
aid. And while they sent a delegation to 
Washington to ask for loans and agricultural 
goods, they gave considerable sums of money 
to the Communist regime of northern Viet- 
nam. Nevertheless, they obtained United 
States aid in the amount of $87 million. Ob- 
viously, this was another milestone in the 
moral and political disarmament of the Free 
World. For 8 years the West, particularly the 
United States, had given aid to to the Com- 
munist regime of Yugoslavia, in the vain 
hope that it would estrange itself from the 
Kremlin. Tito took American money, goods 
and military help, consolidated his ruthless 
dictatorship in Yugoslavia, sided faithfully 
with the Soviet Union in all international 
issues and rendered a historical service to 
world communism in Asia. But at least 
there were no Soviet troops in Yugoslavia. 
Now United States aid was being given to the 
Communist regime of a country under Soviet 
occupation, just because it had been pro- 
claimed “different,” “independent.” 

The Red Chinese did not lose time, They 
too started “changing.” In the same manner 
as Khrushchev “changed” by inaugurating 
the big de-Stalinization campaign in Feb- 
ruary 1956, Mao Tse-tung started “changing” 
by inaugurating the big “rectification” cam- 
paign in February 1957. 

The game being too complicated for many 
Western observers to grasp, the Communists 
planned and are at this moment performing 
their well-calculated moves without our 
understanding what is taking place. In the 
course of May 1957, Mao Tse-tung let the 
West know that he had deviated from Marx- 
ism-Leninism. He admitted to the shocked 
westerners that, after all, conflicts of inter- 
ests between the people and the Communist 
rulers were possible. After a few weeks of 
brainwashing and convincing that Mao was 
an anti-Marxist-Leninist heretic, Khru- 
shchev gave his TV interview. To prove that 
Mao was really “different,” he declared that 
there were no conflicts between rulers and 
the ruled in the Soviet Union. Western 
Titoists jubilated. “Different” communism 
Was on the march. 

On June 30 Tito was presented to the 
American TV audiences via his interview 
with Epwarp Murrow. Knowing that west- 
ern Titoists need only a few words of Com- 
munist “independence” to magnify them out 
of all proportion into alleged deeds of “heroic 
resistance” to the Kremlin, Tito did not over- 
exert himself. 

He said that there were differences of roads 
and methods between Communist Yugoslavia 
and the Soviet Union, which were due to the 
specific conditions of those countries, but 
stressed that the aims were the same. He 
blamed foreign visitors for failing to under- 
stand and appreciate the great achievements 
of Communist Yugoslavia. He not only re- 
jected a political two-party system, but de- 
clared that there was no chance whatsoever 
that Yugoslavia would depart from its one- 
party system—that is, the monopoly of Com- 
munist power. He proclaimed that commu- 
nism must be adapted to the specific condi- 
tions of every country. He applied this rule 
to the speech of Mao Tse-tung, commenting 
cynically that it had allayed the West’s fear 
of communism. He praised both Gomulka 
for consolidating his regime internally and 
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Kadar for winning the confidence and sup- 
port of the Hungarian people. He reiterated 
his approval of the Soviet intervention in 
Hungary because it had saved communism 
in that country. 

He declared himself in favor of peace and 
coexistence. He condemned the attack of 
Israel, France, and Britain on Egypt, and 
branded the Baghdad Pact as a move against 
the unity of the Arab nations. He de- 
nounced the United States policy in the 
Middle East as a continuation of British im- 
perialistic policy. He ridiculed and called 
absurd any thought of Soviet infiltration and 
Communist subversion in that area. 

In other words, Tito, while paying lipserv- 
ice to different communism, confirmed his 
unswerving solidarity with Moscow and Pei- 
ping and Gomulka and Kadar with the cause 
of communism in the world. 

s * . * e. 

It is tragic that the realization of these 
simple facts has been obscured by Commu- 
nist propaganda, which by confusing us in 
the basic premises has confused us in our 
ability to see, think, and conclude. 

The Communist doctrine is not a dogma, 
applicable to all countries at all times. On 
the contrary, Communists since the Com- 
munist Manifesto (1848) have never tired 
repeating that the Communist doctrine is 
only a “guide to action.” Communists are 
not interested in interpreting the world, 
but in changing it. Thus the doctrine 
changes whenever the practical success of 
Communist action requires an adaptation 
to the particular conditions of a country 
and to the international relations. The 
“various roads to socialism” are not a here- 
sy but full Marxist orthodoxy. It is a basic 
thesis of Lenin and Stalin that commu- 
nism can win only if it adapts itself to the 
historical, political, economic, social, etc, 
conditions of every country. Thus the con- 
cept of a separate road to socialism is Marx- 
ist-Leninist-Stalinist to the core, and the 
idea of national independence is by no 
means a revolt against Moscow, but the 
faithful parroting of the Kremlin line. 

The fundamental strategy of Khrushchev, 
Mao, Tito, Gomulka, etc., is the strategy of 
disarming the free world by imposing the 
belief that communism is changing in the 
world, that it is improving, becoming demo- 
cratic, that as opposed to bad, Stalinist 
communism, which allegedly is today only 
a bad dream, we are witnessing the rise of 
good“ communism throughout the world. 

The decisive breach in the mental and 
political defenses of the West was made when 
the Communists succeeded in imposing Tito 
as the paragon of Communist democratic 
virtues. Tito opened the gates of Asia to 
Moscow and Peiping. And he opened the de- 
fenses of the West to Gomulka. He is now 
busy destroying the defenses of the West 
for Mao Tse-tung. 

That is the real purpose and meaning 
of Tito’s interview. The free world, mes- 
merized by the Orwellian logic of the strat- 
egy of “different,” “changing” communism, 
seems unable to grasp its devastating effec- 
tiveness. Tito is good because he is different 
from imperialist and hegemonist Stalin and 
the Soviet Communists. But Khrushchey 
and Bulganin are also different. So is Go- 
mulka. And so is Mao Tse-tung. And they 
are all “independent” from one another. 

The core of the matter is that nothing is 
really changing in the basic nature of com- 
munism and in the basic reality of commu- 
nism. What is changing is our thinking, our 
ability to see the enemy, to understand his 
strategy and to fight back. The great offen- 
sive of different,“ “national,” “independent” 
communism against our minds is confusing 
our thinking, blurring our vision, and de- 
bilitating our will to fight and win. 

A year ago Tito declared in Stalingrad 
that “Yugoslavia and the Soviet people are 
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marching in time of peace as in time of 
war, shoulder to shoulder toward the same 
goal, the goal of the victory of socialism.” 

An Interview With President Tito of June 
30, 1957, demonstrated conclusively that 
Tito meant what he said. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
following bills of the Senate: 


S. 18. An act for the relief of Alessandro 
Renda; 

S. 80. An act for the relief of Maria Ade- 
laide Alessadroni; 

S. 164. An act for the relief of John G. 
Michael; 

S. 249. An act for the relief of Theodora 
Hegeman; 

S. 250. An act for the relief of Kyu Yawp 
Lee and his wife, Hyung Sook Lee; 

S. 251. An act for the relief of Edith Elisa- 
beth Wagner; 

S. 255. An act for the relief of Fumiko 
Shikanuki; 

S. 256. An act for the relief of Aristea 
Vitogianes; 

S. 284. An act for the relief of Miyako 
Ueda Osgood; 

S. 303. An act for the relief of Gaetano 
Mattioli Cicchini; 

S. 307. An act for the relief of Noemi Maria 
Vida Williams and Maria Loretta Vida; 

S. 308. An act for the relief of Maria Cac- 
como; 

S. 368. An act for the relief of Jose Medina- 
Chavez (Joe Medina); 

S. 526. An act for the relief of Tikva 
Polsky; 

S. 530. An act for the relief of Shun Wen 
Lung (also known as Van Long and Van 8. 
Lung); 

S. 560. An act for the relief of Alec Ernest 
Sales; 

S. 583. An act for the relief of Stanislav 
Maglica; 

S. 592. An act for the relief of Anton 
Revak; 

S. 615. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Ray; 

S. 622. An act for the relief of Georgina 
Mercedes Llera; 

S. 629. An act for the relief of John Eicher]; 

S. 658. An act for the relief of Mrs. Elsbe 
Hermine van Dam Hurst; 

S. 767. An act for the relief of Christo Pan 
Lycouras Mauroyenis (Maurogenis); 

S. 785. An act for the relief of Helga Binder; 

S. 788. An act for the relief of Thelma 
Margaret Hwang; 

S. 804. An act for the relief of Georgios D. 
Christopoulos; 

S. 908. An act for the relief of Kuo York 
Chynn; 

S. 973. An act for the relief of Yun Wha 
Yoon Holsman; 

S. 987. An act for the relief of Leonardo 


Finelli; 

S. 1083. An act for the relief of Maria 
Maniates; 

S. 1192. An act for the relief of Irma B. 
Poeliman; 


S. 1360. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Geraldine Elaine Sim; 

S. 1376. An act for the relief of Chong You 
How (also known as Edward Charles Yee), his 
wife, Eng Lai Fong, and his child, Chong Yim 
Keung; 

S. 1566. An act for the relief of Arthur 
Sew Sang, Kee Yin Sew Wong, Sew Ing Lin, 
Sew Ing Quay, and Sew Ing You; 

S. 1581. An act for the relief of Sheu Shei 
Lan and Chow Shong Yep; and 

S. 1833. An act for the relief of Janos 
Schreiner. 
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The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (S. 469) to authorize the United 
States to defray the cost of assisting 
the Klamath Tribe of Indians to prepare 
for termination of Federal supervision, 
to defer sales of tribal property, and 
for other purposes, disagreed to by the 
Senate; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
ENGLE, Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. HALEY, Mr. 
Berry, and Mr. WESTLAND were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 324) to waive certain 
provisions of section 212 (a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before morning business is closed, 
I desire to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Goldwater McNamara 
Allott Gore Monroney 
Anderson Green Morse 
Barrett Hayden Morton 
Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bennett Hill urray 
Bible Holland Neuberger 
Bricker Hruska O’Mahoney 
Bush Humpbrey Pastore 
Butler Ives Potter 
Byrd Jackson Purtell 
Capehart Javits Revercomb 
Carroll Jenner Robertson 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Chavez Kefauver Scott 
Church Kennedy Smathers 
Cooper Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cotton Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Curtis Kuchel Sparkman 
Dirksen Langer Stennis 
Douglas Lausche Symington 
Dworshak Long Talmadge 
Eastland Magnuson Thurmond 
Ellender Malone Thye 
Ervin Mansfield Watkins 
Flanders Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Frear Martin, Pa. Williams 
Pulbright McClellan Yarborough 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
NeEELY] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
CLARK] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of a death in his family. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. SCHOEPPEL] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CaRI- 
son] is necessarily detained. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] is detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 
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THE FINE WORK OF WISCONSIN’S 
JUVENILE COURTS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Senate Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee, I have followed 
with deep interest the work of juvenile 
courts across the Nation. 

Naturally, I am especially interested 
in the constructive work being per- 
formed by the juvenile courts of my own 
State. In my humble judgment, and in 
the view of experts in the field, Wiscon- 
sin’s juvenile courts have an outstand- 
ing record of pioneering in straightening 
out young offenders. 

FIFTY YEARS OF SERVING YOUTH 


The Wisconsin juvenile court system 
has been in existence for 50 years. Un- 
der Wisconsin statutes, juvenile courts 
have exclusive jurisdiction over children 
alleged to be delinquent, children alleged 
to be neglected or dependent, and over 
other matters relating to children. 

Cases before juvenile courts are re- 
ceived from law-enforcement officers, 
from social welfare agencies and schools, 
from parents, relatives, and others. 


A TIMELY STATEWIDE REPORT 


As an indication of the deep interest 
of my State in rehabilitating young of- 
fenders, I have received this morning 
from Mr. Fred DelliQuadri, director of 
the division for children and youth, of 
Wisconsin’s State Department of Public 
Welfare, a copy of the Juvenile Court 
report for Wisconsin in 1956. 

This timely report, as indicated in an 
introduction by Mr. Wilbur Schmidt, di- 
rector of the State department of public 
welfare, is most appropriate for two 
reasons: First, on July 1 of last year, 
Wisconsin’s splendid new Children’s 
Code became effective. This historic re- 
codification legislation, as Mr. Schmidt 
points out, has done much to strengthen 
the juvenile court program in Wiscon- 
sin’s 71 counties. And second, in June 
1957, Milwaukee was host to the Nation- 
al Council of Juvenile Court Judges—the 
fine organization of those who adminis- 
ter justice throughout the Nation to 
youngsters who get in trouble with the 
law. 

This particular report illustrates how 
Wisconsin's 74 juvenile courts and the 
State department of public welfare work 
together constructively for the common 
goal of meeting the needs of children 
and youth in my State. 


MANY FINE STATEMENTS BY JUDGES 


Included in the report are excellent 
statements by Hon. James H. Levi, presi- 
dent, Wisconsin Board of Juvenile Court 
Judges and himself, judge of the juvenile 
court for Portage County; by Director 
Schmidt; by the Honorable Joseph Wil- 
kus, juvenile court judge for Sheboygan 
County; by Kenneth Ramminger, juve- 
nile court consultant of the division for 
children and youth; Dr. L. J. Ganser, 
superintendent of the Wisconsin Diag- 
nostic Center, State division of mental 
hygiene; the Honorable Henry Gergen, 
juvenile court judge for Dodge County; 
Dr. L. A. Osborn, director of the division 
of mental hygiene; Mr. Bernard Green- 
blatt and Mr. Ernest Harburg, statisti- 
cians for the division for children and 
youth, 
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I cite these contents as an indication 
of the broad-gaged approach of this 
report. 

I send to the desk a most stimulating 
report by Mr. DelliQuadri, entitled “New 
Ways of Looking at Community Organi- 
zation for Child Welfare.” This paper 
was delivered at the national conference 
of social work in Philadelphia on May 
20 of this year. 

OUR OBLIGATIONS TO CHILDREN 


I commend it to all those who are 
seriously interested in the problem of 
looking after these youngsters. 

Our children are precious assets. We 
dare not permit those assets to be squan- 
dered. We dare not allow delinquent 
children to destroy their own birthright 
by misbehavior and in so doing, to harm 
themselves, their loved ones, and society. 
No case is hopeless if society will make 
up its mind to fulfill its responsibility to 
its children. Teamwork—by parents, 
church and school, by physician, law en- 
forcement officer, social worker and 
others—can do the job. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
paper be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


New Wars or LOOKING AT COMMUNITY ORGAN- 
IZATION FOR CHILD WELFARE 


(Prepared by Fred DelliQuadri, director, 
division for children and youth, Wiscon- 
sin Department of Public Welfare, Madi- 
son, Wis.) 

For many years, child welfare workers have 
had some identification with community or- 
ganization—its methods, techniques, and 
goals. In fact, much of the past success in 
the widespread development of public child 
welfare services, especially in rural areas and 
areas of special need can be attributed to 
the community organization efforts of child 
welfare workers. Many of us who worked as 
child welfare workers can well remember our 
involvement in the interpretation of pro- 
grams, initiation of meetings, community 
action programs, legislative developments, 
and the like. All of which we felt was essen- 
tial in getting the job done for children and 
youth who needed care and attention 
whether they were dependent, neglected, 
predelinquent or delinquent. 

One must hasten to say, however, that 
community organization was not a primary 
function of a State division of child welfare; 
in fact, few, if any, of these operations pro- 
vided or recognized the need for a skilled 
consultation service to local areas in the 
community-organization function. Al- 
though today some States do provide for a 
degree of consultation, very few have recog- 
nized the need for embarking on such a 
broad scale operation as we are now expe- 
riencing in the State of Wisconsin. We do 
employ 10 full-time professional personnel in 
the community services section of our divi- 
sion for children and youth, and expect to 
add three additional consultant positions in 
the coming year. These workers are what 
may be termed “enablers” and “creative 
leaders.” They use their professional skills 
in a wide variety of purposes and skills to 
achieve social welfare goals. For example, 
they provide services to intergroup commit- 
tees; render consultation services to citizens, 
youth and agencies regarding needs and 
services for children and youth; they engage 
in education, interpretation, mobilization 
and promotion; and important also they 
provide supporting activities such as research 
and reporting. 

To understand why Wisconsin has moved 
rapidly in the community organization as- 
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pects in the child welfare field in the past 
8 years, let us for a moment look at some past 
events. 

In 1954, the Wisconsin Legislature ap- 
pointed an interim. committee to study 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. The 
latter was as much discussed and debated 
then as it is today with citizens clamoring 
for some action to control and alleviate the 
problem. The Wisconsin legislative commit- 
tee held a series of 22 public hearings 
throughout the State and from its discus- 
sions and deliberations recommended, and 
the legislature accepted, the establishment 
of Youth Service Commission in 1947. This 
new legislation was based on the model youth 
authority act as promulgated by the Amer- 
ican Law Institute. It marked Wisconsin 
as the second State (California being the 
first) to incorporate some of the principles 
and concepts of the model act. Those of 
you who are interested in programs serving 
delinquents and youthful offenders should 
read Bertram Beck’s book entitled “The Five 
States,” published in 1952, for an objective 
evaluation of the programs found in Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Texas, and 
Massachusetts. 

The Wisconsin program differed from the 
model youth authority act in several re- 
spects, namely: (1) The administration of 
the act was placed in the department of 
public welfare as part of a total welfare 
program, and (2) greater stress was placed on 
the prevention of delinquency. 


STATUTORY AUTHORITY 

The first 2 years of the operation of the 
youth authority act revealed many admin- 
istrative difficulties which led to a complete 
reorganization of the total State public 
welfare structure. The new reorganization 
in 1949 provided for five major divisions, 
namely, corrections, mental hygiene, public 
assistance, children and youth, and business 
management. To the division for children 
and youth was assigned the preventive 
aspects of the youth services act. The act 
itself is probably one of the broadest acts 
of its kind in the country. Not only did it 
include a statement of purpose, namely, 
“to assist local communities to foster the 
development and strengthening of programs 
for the control of influences detrimental to 
youth and to encourage and establish com- 
munity councils,” but it is also equally 
specific in authorizing certain activities to 
be carried on. The department is directed 
to promote the best interests of the children 
of this State through: 

1. Adequately equipped juvenile courts. 

2. An integrated and coordinated program 
for all delinquent, neglected, and dependent 
children. 

3. To collect and to collaborate with other 
agencies in collecting statistics and informa- 
tion useful in determining the cause and 
amount of delinquency and crime in this 
State or in carrying out the powers and 
duties of the department. 

4. To render assistance to communities in 
their efforts to combat delinquency and 
social breakdown likely to cause delinquency 
and crime and assist them in setting up 
programs for coordinating the total program, 
including the improvement of law enforce- 
ment. 

5. To assist schools in extending their 
particular contribution in locating and 
helping children vulnerable to delinquency 
and improving their services to all youth. 

6. To assist communities in setting up 
recreational commissions and to assist them 
in extending and broadening recreational 
programs so as to reach all children, 

7. To assist in extending the local child 
care programs so as to reach all homes 
needing such help. 

8. To assist in recruiting and training 
voluntary leaders for youth-serving organi- 
zations. 
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9. To assist localities in securing spe- 
clalized services such as medical, psychiatric, 
psychological, and social work services when 
existing agencies are not able to supply 
them. 

10. To assist localities in making surveys 
of needs and available resources. 

11, To assist in appraising the achievement 
of local programs. 

12, To serve in a general consultative 
capacity, acting as a clearinghouse, develop- 
ing materials, arranging conferences and 
participating in ‘public addresses and radio 


programs, 

13. To develop and maintain an en- 
lightened public opinion in support of a 
program to control delinquency. 

BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 

In implementing this program, the first 
problem was to find a practical and workable 
focus for our staff services. We began by 
formulating the following basic premises: 

1. That the primary responsibility for ac- 
tion to improve services for children and 
youth rests in the local community. The 
role of the State staff is to serve in a con- 
sultant and resource capacity. 

2. That the most effective program to pre- 
vent juvenile delinquency is one which 
strengthens services for all children and 
youth rather than one for delinquents alone. 

3. That to make such programs effective, it 
Was ni to employ sufficient staff to 
devote full time to community services pro- 
gran. 

4. That we should take advantage of Fed- 
eral child welfare funds to encourage and 
implement the development of the commu- 
nity organization aspects of child welfare. 

5. That it was necessary and essential to 
build into the total child welfare staff a 
close teamwork relationship pertaining to 
all services. 

With much assurance, I can say that these 
basic considerations have been accomplished 
to the point that our community services 
activities are now firmly established and one 
of the major operating activities of the divi- 
sion for children and youth. 

ORGANIZATION 
A quick look at the organization chart of 
the division for children and youth reveals 
four major sections: Casework services, in- 
stitutional services, administrative services, 
and community services. The latter section 
4s headed by a chief with five State office 
special consultants (recreation, law enforce- 
ment, juvenile court, youth participation, 
and group work and public information), and 
cooperative use of central office staff in 
research, statistics, psychological services, 
casework staff, staff development. Also in- 
cluded in this operation are five community 
services consultants who are generalists. 
These are located strategically throughout 
the State and operate in conjunction with 
other divisional and departmental services, 
and provide ongoing consulation to counties 
throughout the State. These consultants 
are responsible to the overall district super- 
visor of services for children and youth. 


SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES 


Time does not permit relating in much 

detail the variety of activities resulting from 
or a part of our community services re- 
sponsibilities. Each one of the following 
areas would reveal an exciting and most 
satisfying experience in furthering effec- 
tive and better services to children and 
youth. 
Collection of statistics: Within a year, we 
hope to achieve 100 percent uniform re- 
porting from all juvenile courts in Wiscon- 
sin. Last year, we initiated a law enforce- 
ment reporting system for sheriffs and police 
departments and already have 127 jurisdic- 
tions reporting to division for children and 
youth. Coverage and uniform reporting are 
essential to knowledge of conditions and for 
future planning. 
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Assistance to communities in planning 
and cooperation: Innumerable consultation 
visits have been made to communities in or- 
ganization and function of voluntary com- 
munity councils and to other local planning 
groups concerned with health, welfare, edu- 
cation, and recreation. Of note is the fact 
that ongoing staff services have been pro- 
vided to the governor’s committee on chil- 
dren and youth, the staging of five biennial 
governor’s conferences and the publication 
of a quarterly bulletin for this organization. 
Wide use has also been made of three di- 
vision publications entitled Teamwork in 
the Community,” “What Makes a Committee 
Tick,” and “When Planning a Survey.” 

Juvenile law enforcement: Beside initiat- 
ing and promoting a uniform statistical Juve- 


nile reporting system, consultation is pro- 


vided and surveys are made of juvenile law 
enforcement programs. Highlighting this 
program is the annual training institute 
operated in conjunction with the University 
of Wisconsin. Some 200 sheriffs and police 
Officers are in attendance. 

Juvenile court: Likewise special consulta- 
tion is provided juvenile courts, development 
of a manual of procedure for juvenile judges, 
staffing of juvenile judges association, and 
the quarterly meeting of the juvenile judges 
committee with departmental representa- 
tives. 

Assisting schools in early identification of 
children vulnerable to delinquency: In co- 
operation with various specialists and local 
school officials, child adjustment surveys 
have been set up to demonstrate techniques 
for early and systematic identification of 
children showing evidence of poor mental 
health, so that help may be offered to such 
children before serious problems develop. 
These projects are now a part of the com- 
prehensive surveys made in behalf of com- 
munities. 

Assistance in extending recreational pro- 

: Almost all communities become con- 
cerned with proper recreational programs 
and facilities. There has been a constant 
demand for consultation and community 
recreation surveys. (Some 35 major con- 
sultations and surveys in the past 5 years.) 
In addition, much activity has developed in 
planning of training institutes and confer- 
ences for recreation workers. 

Group work and youth participation: One 
of the most heartwarming developments in 
our community services program has taken 
place in our work with youth and youth 
serving organizations. Young people can 
and should be participating members of 
their communities. Youth groups, individ- 
ually or cooperating with one another, can 
undertake projects affecting the whole com- 
munity. Youth can work with adults in 
planning and executing programs to improve 
the community. Some projects which have 
been carried out by youth have included: 
establishing community recreation centers, 
working with adults on fund drives, get out 
the vote and blood donor campaigns, pro- 
moting driver education in schools, conduct- 
ing parking surveys for cities, planning and 
carrying out tree planting programs to 
beautify the community, developing swim- 
ming beaches, community libraries, and de- 
veloping youth employment bureaus. Some 
60,000 young people have been involved in 
activities of this type since 1950. 

Services to families and migrant agri- 
cultural workers: Several thousand agricul- 
tural workers and their families migrate into 
Wisconsin each year for seasonal agricul- 
tural employment. Services to these fami- 
lies and children have occupied the atten- 
tion of our community services workers, 
especially with working with employers and 
communities in such areas as welfare, 
recreation, and day care. 

Public information: Keeping in mind what 
a prominent social scientist has said, namely, 
that “We know better than we do”; we have 
set up services to attack what seems to us 
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to be the fundamental problem—how to 
motivate citizens to act on the knowledge 
and information that is available. It is, in 
other words, essentially a problem in public 
education. To this end, we have developed 
and distributed thousands of pamphlets, 
brochures, and guides to be used as tools 
and resources in community organization; 
planned and arranged conferences, institutes 
and forums; and developed resources or use 
of mass media for public interpretative pro- 
grams, including press, radio, television, 
public speaking, films, and recordings. The 
professional staff literally gives hundreds of 
speeches during the course of a year. 

Community surveys and survey followup: 
The heart of our community organization 
efforts in behalf of children and youth comes 
to a focal point in what we term the “com- 
munity survey.” We have a deep conviction 
that it is used as an effective and intensive 
method of public education through a maxi- 
mum of citizen and youth participation in 
the survey process. 

Surveys, as such, are, of course, nothing 
new. In fact, the very term “survey” some- 
times leaves citizens cold—because of past 
experience with surveys which involved some 
expert coming in from outside the com- 
munity to tell them what was wrong with 
their services—and leaving a survey report 
which more often than not was soon gather- 
ing dust on some official shelf, 

We have been doing some experlmenting— 
and, we believe—some pioneering in what 
we call an action-oriented type of survey, 
designed especially to involve a maximum of 
citizen participation. Such surveys are un- 
dertaken only upon ofical request of a 
county board or a city council. We have 
found that being asked to come in and hav- 
ing Official status have been tremendously 
important factors in the acceptance of the 
survey team by the community. The sur- 
vey team consists of persons on our State 
staff who specialize in such areas as pub- 
lic recreation, groupwork, youth participa- 
tion, law enforcement, juvenile court serv- 
ices, staff development, and other public 
welfare specialists. These surveys are not 
fiy-by-night affairs. They extend, usually, 
over a period of 8 to 12 months, and involve 
as many as 300 to 400 local citizens and 
youth active in various survey committees, 
Emphasis is upon lay and youth participa- 
tion on such committees, with agency staff 
and professionals serving as resource people. 
The final report is compiled by the survey 
staff after an intensive process of screening 
by various citizen committees. The final 
recommendations adopted are truly a prod- 
uct of these citizen participants, because 
they have the final say as to what stays in 
the report and what goes out. Fact-find- 
ing and writing of reports is generally done 
by staff. Citizen participation comes to bear 
at the critical point of deliberation, decision 
and action on the reports and recommenda- 
tions. 

The final report is usually printed by our 
State Department with the local county or 
community sharing the cost. There is no 
other cost to the local community except for 
incidental expenses. Local agencies and gov- 
ernmental services do, however, make sub- 
stantial contributions in other ways—such 
as office space, some clerical help, some 
paper, supplies, postage and so forth. Total 
local costs usually run from $300 to $500. 

Usually a total of 2,000 of these reports 
are printed and are distributed to official 
committees in a community as well as to 
schools, churches, PTA’s, and various com- 
munity groups. These serve as blueprints 
for community action for immediate and fu- 
ture years. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Since 1950, our community services staff 
has completed. comprehensive community 
surveys in 18 counties and 5 cities. The 
story about these studies would not be com- 


‘plete without the excellent cooperation and 
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delegation of staff from some of the 
following State departments and agencies: 
State board of health, public instruction, 
free library commission, vocational rehabili- 
tation, employment service, University of 
Wisconsin, commission on human rights, and 
motor vehicle division. In the department of 
public welfare itself, contribution of staff 
time from the division of public assistance, 
mental hygiene, and corrections has made it 
possible to actually look at a community in 
its total provisions for services to children 
and youth. 

One would naturally ask “What have been 
the results of these surveys?” Although it 
is not possible to date to measure results in 
terms of reduction in number of official de- 
linquents in a county or city, there are 
tangible and practical results that can be 
documented in terms of community action 
on specific survey recommendations. Com- 
piling a list of such community accomplish- 
ments is one way of measuring survey results. 
This the division has attempted to do in a 
series of progress reports; the first one issued 
in December 1952, and in subsequent annual 
reports in 1953, 1954, and 1955. Summarized, 
these reports show 99 specific recommenda- 
tions acted upon prior to December 1952, with 
further action on some of the same recom- 
mendations, and new action on other recom- 
mendations, in 221 instances r in sub- 
sequent annual reports for 1953, 1954, and 
1955. 

Specific recommendations fall in the gen- 
eral areas of health, welfare, education, 
recreation, community planning, church, 
vocational guidance, employment, library 
facilities, and law enforcement. Recommen- 
dations may refiect need for child-welfare 
workers, public-health nurses, juvenile po- 
lice officers, probation officers, recreation 
facilities, child-guidance clinics, PTA organ- 
izations, dance hall regulations, trained 
personnel in county schools, school social 
workers, family life education, health com- 
mittee, parks and playgrounds, church and 
school relationships, family counseling serv- 
ices, community councils and youth partic- 
ipation, and many others. 

Again I repeat what I remarked in the out- 
set that our community organization pro- 
gram has demonstrated its value to a point 
where it is an established and major func- 
tion of our total program serving children 
and youth. 

Added significance to the concept of com- 
munity organization and prevention was 
highlighted by Governor Thomson, of Wis- 
consin, in his message to the 1957 legislature 
when he said, “We need to do more preventive 
work in the field of public welfare, we need 
an experimental program designed to bring 
together—at the community level—all the 
skills necessary for successful work in the 
field of juvenile delinquency and related so- 
cial ills.” To back up this statement, he has 
introduced a bill in the Wisconsin Legislature 
asking for a $1 million appropriation for a 
5-year period to carry on intensified demon- 
stration programs in certain selected com- 
munities. If granted this sum of money, 
this will be an exacting challenge, not only 
to social workers, but other professions that 
desire and want to strengthen and preserve 
family life—to give real meaning to the 
slogan of the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference “For Every Child, a Fair Chance for 
a Healthy Personality.” 


GOVERNMENT POLICY TOWARD DE- 
FENSE PRODUCTION PLANTS IN 
OREGON 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
February of this year the State of Oregon 
had the highest unemployment rate in 
the entire United States. Because of 
my concern over this situation, I in- 
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quired of the Department of Labor 
about the possibilities of designating the 
Portland metropolitan area as a zone of 
distressed unemployment. 

I took this action with the knowledge 
that many business groups would be 

Government contract work. Be- 
cause of the seriousness of the situation, 
it was my belief that they were entitled 
to the preferential consideration in 
bidding on Government contracts which 
goes with Department of Labor designa- 
tion as a distressed employment area. 

I was informed by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Compensation that such re- 
classification was not justified, despite 
the high rate of joblessness, because a 
continued drop appears to be in prospect 
over the next few months. I was told 
that a report to the agency clearly indi- 
cates that most of the recent rise in job- 
lessness is both seasonal and temporary 
in nature. Conditions would be better 
in May, I was told in February. 

There can be no doubt that part of 
the unemployment was due to the 
seasonality of Oregon’s major industry— 
lumbering. But, Mr. President, the tem- 
porary nature of the decline has not been 
borne out by later developments. I have 
just received the July 1957 statistical 
bulletin of the Oregon State Unemploy- 
ment Commission, covering operations 
of the month of June. This report shows 
that 12,675 new claims for unemploy- 
ment compensation were filed in the 
State during June 1957. This figure 
compares with 9,249 in June 1956 or an 
increase of some 36 percent. In the 
Portland office alone there were 4,800 
new claims filed in June, compared with 
3,492 in the same month of 1956. Un- 
employment compensation claims paid 
in June 1957 totaled $1,061,553, com- 
pared to $690,479 in June 1956. 

In addition, Mr. President, the Oregon 
State Employment Service reported in 
its June local labor market survey that 
the number of job seekers in the Port- 
land area was estimated at 13,800 in 
mid-May as compared with 10,400 at the 
same time in the previous year. This is 
an increase of about one-third in the 
number of Portland job seekers. 

I cite these statistics because the con- 
tinued deterioration in the Oregon eco- 
nomic situation has become apparent. 
There are ominous warnings that the 
conditions are neither entirely tem- 
porary or seasonal, as hopefully ex- 
pressed last February by the Department 
of Labor. 

Mr. President, I have detailed this 
background of the Oregon economic pic- 
ture to establish a better understanding 
of my efforts on behalf of an Oregon in- 
dustrial firm to obtain a recent Navy De- 
partment contract. Several weeks ago 
the Navy Department advertised for bids 
on a fairly large order of anchor chain. 
The two apparent low bicders were an 
English source and the Portland firm, 
Portland Chain Manufacturing Co. Al- 
though the English source made a firm 
bid on less than one-third of the total 
order, the Navy Department awarded the 
contract to the foreign supplier. Ona 
dollar basis the English firm’s bid was 
lower for the number of units they 
agreed to furnish, but, when taxes paid 
by the Portland company is taken into 
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consideration; the net cost to the tax- 
payer of the foreign bid is considerably 
higher. 

At the conclusion of my remarks, Mr. 
President, I wish to place in the Recorp 
an exchange of correspondence which I 
have had with the Navy Department and 
interested parties, These letters give 
added emphasis to the economic prob- 
lems faced by Oregon business and Ore- 
gon workers. The decision of the Navy 
in this specific case raises many impor- 
tant questions. The company fears that 
to compete for Government business it 
now becomes necessary for them to turn 
to a foreign source to compete success- 
fully for future bids. The ramifications 
of the policy indicated by the Navy is 
that the Portland firm may be forced 
into becoming a jobber rather than a 
producer. 

I have asked the Secretary of the Navy 
to review the case and have raised a 
number of questions which I believe are 
implicit in the Navy anchor chain case. 
I ask unanimous consent to include at 
this point in my remarks a letter to the 
Honorable Charles S. Thomas, Secretary 
of the Navy, setting forth my reasons for 
questioning the contract decision. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Jury 15, 1957. 
The Honorable CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
Secretary, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: It is with keen dis- 
appointment that I have learned of the final 
determination made by the Navy in regard 
to bids in answer to No, FB-155-(1) 2454-57. 
I had hoped that at the very least the Oregon 
firm, which was the next low bidder, would 
be given the opportunity to fill that part of 
the order beyond the capability of the low 
bidder. i 

My paramount interest in this bid stems 
directly from my deep concern with the very 
distressing unemployment situation prevail- 
ing in the Northwest and particularly in Ore- 
gon. I have previously expressed my concern 
in this matter in letters to you g 
other determinations of the Department of 
the Navy affecting Oregon. Because of the 
serious condition of Oregon's economic 
health, I am compelling to eniphasize this 
fact, repeatedly. I am urging the expendi- 
ture of every possible dollar that will go 
directly or indirectly to employ Oregon 
workers. When, as in this instance, a pros- 
pect for employment of a substantial group 
of skilled workers for a considerable number 
of weeks is lost, the situation becomes even 
more discouraging and critical to these 
workers. 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter I have 
received today from the Portland Chain 
Manufacturing Co., the second low bidder in 
response to No. IFB-155-(1)-2454-57. In 
their closing paragraph they discuss the fact 
that on the basis of the decision handed 
down from your office, it now becomes neces- 
sary for Portland Chain Manufacturing Co. 
to turn to a foreign source, which they have 
available, if they are to compete successfully 
for future bids. One cannot criticize them 
for such a conclusion. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that this decision will only darken the 
cloud of economic despair gathering over 
the Northwest. 

It seems to me a very serious look should 
be taken by authorities in the Department 
of the Navy to see what the far-reaching 
ramifications may ultimately be, if the pres- 
ent course of events continue unchecked. 

In considering such a probability a number 
of questions come to mind which, I believe, 
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if answered fairly and objectively, would 
bring a reconsideration and reversal of this 
recent determination. These questions are: 

1. Is it in the public interest, as concerns 
national defense, to dissipate a highly trained 
work force? 

2. Would the conversion of capital, pres- 
ently invested in a manufacturing plant, be 
in the interest of national defense if in- 
vested in an inventory of foreign chain, 
especially under the situation as described 
in Mr. Miller’s letter? 

3. Is the Navy agreeable to the suggested 
alternative of depending almost entirely on 
foreign sources for the need of chain? 

4. Does the current decision refiect an 
attitude on the part of the Navy similar to 
that attributed by Mr. Miller to the Govern- 
ment authorities just prior to World War II 
and characterized by the quotation from his 
letter, “way out to the Pacific Coast.” 

5. Isn't the current determination indif- 
ferent to the needs of a two-fleet Navy, one 
operating in the Atlantic area and one in 
the Pacific—each being self-sustaining? 

6. Is this determination one to encourage 
a program of emergency readiness? 

7. Is any recognition now being given to 
distressed unemployment areas in the award- 
ing of bids and contracts? 

8. Does the program of procurement give 
any weight to the factor of a bidder quali- 
fying in the Small Business category? 

I would appreciate the earliest possible 
reply to this letter. Your comments on the 
several points raised in Mr. Miller’s letter 
will also be awaited with interest. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
policy of channeling Government con- 
tract work into areas of distressed un- 
employment is a sound one. Such a pro- 
gram has, in many industrial areas, 
made it possible for business organiza- 
tions to revive the economy and reestab- 
lish fuller employment. The apparent 
inability of Oregon and the Portland 
metropolitan area to qualify for such 
designation—despite rising joblessness— 
is working to the disadvantage of my 
home region. It is difficult for me to 
understand why, in the light of continu- 
ing unemployment at rates higher than 
last year, agencies of the executive 
branch have not made every effort to 
put into force the programs available to 
stimulate Oregon economic recovery. I 
hope that necessary corrective steps will 
be taken by these administrative agen- 
cies immediately. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed a letter from Port- 
land Chain Manufacturing Co., dated 
July 13, 1957, and a letter from Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Way, business manager of Boiler- 
makers Union, local No. 72, relative to 
the difficulties which they face because 
of the awarding of the anchor chain con- 
tract to a foreign supplier. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PoRTLAND CHAIN MANUFACTURING Co., 
Portland, Oreg., July 13, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Reference: Invitation No. IFB-155-(1)-2454- 

57. Opened June 10, 1957. 

Requirements: 538 90-foot shots anchor 
chain (chain 50 pounds per foot). 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: According to the 
information we have now received, it has 
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been determined that 150 shots are to be 
awarded to a concern furnishing a foreign- 
made chain and that the remaining 388 shots 
are to be readvertised. This means that we 
are out of the picture entirely, as the exten- 
sion of time thereby given to the foreign 
production, by the amount of time it will 
take to go through this procedure, will en- 
able them to make whatever delivery sched- 
ule is set up. We are showing below what 
we consider to be very important facts, 
which apparently do not enter into the con- 
sideration of the Government, and makes us 
wonder why during the past several years, 
many days of our time, as well as that of 
Government employees, have been spent in 
planning this facility for anchor-chain pro- 
duction in case of an emergency. 
WAR-ESSENTIAL PLANT 

Heavy anchor chain for modern ships hap- 
pens to be an item that is very essential in 
wartime and is required in large quantities, 
but ordinarily is not required in peacetime 
in sufficient quantities to maintain sufficient 
facilities. It does not seem like good judg- 
ment to eliminate the few we have, unless 
we assume that we can depend on foreign 
sources in times of emergency, just because 
we support them in peacetime. 

During the year prior to World War II, we 
requested the privilege from the Government 
of having opportunity to bid on some of the 
anchor-chain requirements for the ship- 
building program, which had already been 
set up. The final decision was left by the 
Government to one individual, who is not 
even a direct Government employee. We re- 
ceived a letter from this man stating that 
there was more than sufficient anchor-chain 
capacity in the eastern part of the United 
States to more than take care of any re- 
quirements, and that he saw no reason why 
any of this chain should be made way out 
on the Pacific coast, and that he was there- 
fore recommending that we not be consid- 
ered a source by the Government. He had 
surveyed approximately 20 eastern plants. 
All but two of these plants were only capable 
of producing the type of chain which became 
obsolete after World War I and small chain 
for fishing craft. In December 1941, when 
the Government started trying to place these 
contracts, they found they had less than 25 
percent of the required tonnage available. 

They had to come way out to the Pacific 
coast and as a result our own plant in Port- 
land, plus the five plants which we set up for 
others throughout the United States at the 
urgent request of the Government, produced 
over half the anchor chain for the shipbuild- 
ing program. 

EXCESSIVE COST TO TAXPAYERS ON FOREIGN MADE 
ANCHOR CHAIN 

Bid prices to government: English, $597; 
Portland Chain Manufacturing Co., $644.84. 

We have had our tax consultants estimate 
the amount of Federal and State income 
taxes which would be paid by us and our 
employees, our suppliers and their employees 
and their suppliers and so forth down the 
line. According to Government figures ap- 
proximately 25 percent of all income to cor- 
porations and individuals are paid to the 
Government in taxes. This is exclusive of 
real, personal property, and other taxes 
which we pay as long as this facility is main- 
tained in the United States. 

English: 
Bid price to Government per 


Less income taxes (25 percent) 
(from agent) 


Bid price to Government per 


unt. 


587. 00 
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Portland Chain Manufacturing Co.: 
Bid prices to Government per 
I Ok i re $644. 
Less income taxes (25 percent) 
(from agent) —— 


Bid prices to Government per 
unit 


Excess cost to taxpayers . 103.32 


Because of unemployment in Oregon, as 
well as the State of Washington where our 
steel bars are produced, the loss of income in 
this area would not be made up on other 
work and the income by the Government 
from taxes would be lost entirely, 


OUR FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The only way we can now compete with the 
agents of foreign anchor chain would be for 
us to obtain a foreign source which we now 
have available. What we now have invested 
in manufacturing facilities would be con- 
verted into an inventory of foreign-made 
chain enabling us to make quick deliveries 
on Government as well as commercial re- 
quirements during peacetime. This would 
be of little use in case of an emergency but 
we could have the foreign source give us a 
commitment, or guarantee to continue fur- 
nishing in case of an emergency. This 
wouldn't mean much and would be very poor 
planning but it would give us and the Gov- 
ernment a very weak alibi in case the day of 
reckoning should ever arrive. 

If we are going to follow the precept laid 
down to us for “trade not aid” why shouldn't 
we try to do it on some product that is not 
one of the most critical in case of war and 
one on which we do not now have sufficient 
facilities for producing. 

Yours very truly, 
PorTLAND CHAIN MANUFACTURING Co. 
R. S. MILLER, Vice President. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
BOILERMAKERS, IRON SHIP BUILDERS, 
BLACKSMITHS, FORGERS, AND HELPERS, 
Kansas City, Kans., July 12, 1957. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: This morning I 
received some very shocking and unwelcome 
news. For some 5 weeks, as you know, I have 
been working in behalf of one of my con- 
tracting firms, the Portland Chain Co., who 
bid a Navy anchor chain invitation. The 
local company was low bidder, nationally, 
however, an English concern was low on the 
overall bid, but could not conform to the 
time limitations imposed by the invitation. 
Therefore, it was generally assumed, locally, 
that Portland Chain would at least get the 
amount of chain upon which the time limit 
of 90 days was imposed. 

Today, I learn that someone in the high 
echelon of the Navy Department has decreed 
that the English concern would be awarded 
the section of the contract which has the 
performance completion of 6 months, and 
that the other section, which we thought we 
would receive locally, is going to be readver- 
tised. 

I wonder if the Navy Department is aware 
of the following facts: 

1. Their spokesmen go up and down the 
land telling of the need for the preservation 
of skilled manpower pools, in the event of a 
national emergency. Such a nucleus is here 
in Portland, which achieved production rec- 
ords in World War II never surpassed else- 
where in the United States. 

2. Of all the areas in the country, I believe 
that Portland is more depressed, presently, 
with respect to employment, than any other 
American city. 

3. The English concern will pay nothing 
into the American economy in the form of 
income tax, renegotiation, business tax. 
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Their steel will be purchased from English 
mills, and the finished chain will be trans- 
ported to this country in foreign ships, I 
assume. 

4. The ironical fact of this entire situation 
is this: The people of Portland Chain were 
requested by the United States Government, 
during the war, to go to England and teach 
the manufacturing firms there, how to get 
into chain production, This they did. This 
local firm are absolute pioneers in chain 
manufacture in their specific field. Now we 
observe the sad spectacle of the people who 
were the students now taking over from the 
teacher. 

I hope, on the basis of the above, that your 
office can use its best influence upon the 
Secretary of the Navy to get a review of the 
award, and at least, let the remainder of the 
contract go to Portland Chain without fur- 
ther readvertisement. 

Very truly yours, 
BOILERMAKERS No. 72, 
Wa. H. Way, Business Manager. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN 
WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
NIAGARA RIVER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning busi- 
ness is closed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which will be stated 
by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2406) to authorize the construction of 
certain works of improvement in the Ni- 
agara River for power and other pur- 
Poses. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. KxoWLANp that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill GH. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of H. R. 6127, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion immediately before the Senate is 
on the motion to consider H. R. 6127 
in a manner which does violence to the 
time proved rules of the United States 
Senate, and I want the record to be 
crystal clear that I am opposed to such 
disorderly procedure in the Senate and 
that I shall vote against it. 

I am proud to be a Member of the 
Senate, which I regard as the greatest 
legislative body in the world. The rules 
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of the Senate, basically handed down 


‘through Thomas Jefferson, are one of 


the reasons for the great respect in 
which this body is universally held, 

I have been honored by long member- 
ship in the Senate, and I can tell Sen- 
ators from experience that when we start 
breaking, bypassing, and tampering with 
the rules of the Senate, we are in trouble. 
It is invariably unnecessary trouble, and 
frequently it is serious trouble. It is like 
telling a lie. One cannot do it just 
once—just a little bit—and get by. Each 
time leads to another, and with each 
breach one becomes more involved. 

That is what has already happened 
in this instance. In the first place, we 
have one of the most vicious bills ever 
presented to the Congress. The brief 
discussion on this motion has developed 
that there may be but a scant few Mem- 
bers of the Senate who are now satisfied 
with H. R. 6127 as it was passed by the 
House of Representatives. Yet, for nei- 
ther good nor sufficient reason, we broke 
the rule requiring it to be sent to com- 
mittee. So what happened under this 
procedure? An unperfected bill was 
given first and second readings in the 
Senate. It was a bill fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the one passed by the House. 

Now we are not only faced with the 
doubtful procedure of voting on a mo- 
tion to take up a thing called a star 
print, which has not been laid before 
the Senate in compliance with the rules, 
but also by the fact that the Speaker 
of the House still has under advisement 
a question formally raised on the record 
in the House as to whether the House 
should recall the imperfect bill which 
it officially sent to the Senate. 

What happens next in this chain of 
rule- breaking events? The Senate will 
be deprived of the benefit of committee 
report containing carefully stated major- 
ity and minority views. And, deprived 
of committee report, the Senate will be 
deprived also of the benefit of the re- 
quirements of the Cordon rule under 
which the changes made in existing law 
by this bill must be set forth clearly in 
comparative form. 

The importance of this information 
was dramatically demonstrated only last 
week when the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet] showed the Sen- 
ate, the Nation, the President, and the 
press to the confessed surprise of all 
how designing drafters had hidden the 
fact that a reconstruction era statute 
could be invoked under H. R. 6127 to 
provide the armed might of the United 
States for enforcement of the bill’s pro- 
visions. This bayonet force is only a 
sample of the kind of vicious stuff of 
which this bill is made. I cite it at this 
point only to show the need for the 
Cordon rule which is bypassed under 
the Senate procedure chosen by propo- 
nents of the bill. 

How many more rules will be so ruth- 
lessly swept aside in this procedure, so 
unworthy of the Senate, no one knows, 
but I venture the assertion that the end 
is not in sight. 

It suffices here to say that we are 
being asked to take up a star print of 
a@ bill which, after centuries, reestab- 
lishes star-chamber justice, and pass on 
it in the disorder of star proceedings. 
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I make that statement advisedly. It 

must be conceded, as a matter of record, 
that we are asked to take up a star print 
which has been given neither its first 
nor second reading. On what authority 
will anyone in the Senate say this is, 
or is not, the bill as it was passed by 
the House? The Speaker of the House 
still has the matter under advisement, 

Proponents of the bill readily concede 
that one of their principal purposes in 
this bill is to avoid trial by jury. This 
means reverting to “star chamber jus- 
tice.” 

As to star proceedings, the record to 
date is clear. And to contemplate the 
disorder of the future is not difficult. 
There can be no doubt that amendments 
to the bill will be offered. But like the 
bill, the amendments will not have the 
benefit of committee consideration. To 
the extent that the bill is amended, it 
will be rewritten on the floor amidst the 
confusion of this irresponsible proce- 
dure. 

When we rewrite a bill on the floor, we 
do not have the benefit of expert testi- 
mony; we do not have the benefit of 
legislative counsel; we do not have the 
time for analysis of language; we do not 
have the facility for reference to stat- 
utes; and we do not have the opportunity 
for technical perfection. 

In the case of this bill, it is safe to 
predict that the proposed procedure 
would convert a vicious bill into worse 
legislation, if it were enacted into law. 

If there is any doubt about this being 
a bad bill, we can start with the Presi- 
dent of the United States as the first 
authority on the deception which has 
been perpetrated on him, on the Con- 
gress, and on the public. He has re- 
peatedly said he looks on the bill pri- 
marily as covering only so-called voting 
rights. 

But at a news conference several weeks 
ago, he appeared to be getting a glimmer 
of the injustice to which he was being 
made a party. He said he did not under- 
stand what he called the legal quirks 
in the bill. Then at a later news con- 
ference, he went further, and said he 
had been reading the bill and did not 
understand all of its language. 

Bear in mind that the President, with 
the prestige of his position, has been 
pushed out as the No. 1 proponent of 
this bill. It is true he is not a lawyer. 
But, if there is still doubt as to whether 
this is a bad bill, devised, drafted, and 
contrived to deceive, listen to its prin- 
cipal proponents in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who are lawyers. 

I quote from the House debate on this 
very bill, H. R. 6127, which is not to be 
given the benefit of Senate committee 
deliberation. Representative KEATING is 
speaking: 

I will say to the gentleman that I was the 
author of this provision as it came to me 
from the Justice Department. I say to the 
gentleman categorically that, while it may 
be an admission of ignorance, it never 


entered my mind that I was taking away 


anybody’s right to a jury trial when I intro- 
duced this measure or when I voted for it 
in committee and in the last Congress, 
Such a motive was never in my mind. I do 
not know whether it was in the mind of 
anyone else or not. 
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Representative CELLER, chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee, who was 
handling the bill on the floor, quickly 
followed with another denial of any such 
motivations. 

I want to be a charitable man, and I 
can forgive those who know not what 
they do, and this is true especially with 
respect to those who confess with con- 
trite heart and redouble their efforts to 
repair the damage they have done. 

If the President doesn’t know what 
is in this bill; if its patron in the House 
does not know what is in the biil; if the 
chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee does not know what is in the bill, 
let’s see if we can find someone, among 
its proponents, who does know what is 
in the bill. 

Of course, I have no documentary 
proof, and I suspected by design there 
is none. But speaking only for myself, 
I strongly suspect that the modern 
Thaddeus Stevens, now cloaked in the 
robes of the Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, has a thorough 
and complete knowledge of what could 
and would be done under the bill. And 
likewise I suspect that the NAACP, one 
of the principal beneficiaries of his offi- 
cial acts, has at least a working familiar- 
ity with the provisions of the bill. I sus- 
pect also that the ADA, the NAACP's 
gold dust twin, has at least guilty knowl- 
edge of what the bill proposes. 

So much for my own obvious and rea- 
sonable—if undocumented—conclusions. 
Let us see who is on the record, and what 
his official position is. 

We have already seen, by the state- 
ment of Representative KEATING that 
this bill originated in the United States 
Department of Justice, headed by the 
Attorney General of the United States. 

When the Attorney General appeared 
before the Senate Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee considering this subject, he not only 
declined to answer questions as to 
whether armed forces could be used un- 
der the bill to force integration of public 
schools, but he appealed to the Chair 
for a ruling against any interrogation of 
him on the subject. 

This is the man—the Attorney Gen- 
eral—of whom the bill would make a 
20th century American Caesar. He 
wants no questions asked, even now, in 
advance, as to what his powers would 
be under the bill. 

This, in general, is the attitude of the 
proponents of the bill, who know what is 
in it, They want no part of orthodox 
examination. They would preclude even 
a committee report on H. R. 6127. 

Let us explore some of the ugly detail; 
some of the stuff that President Eisen- 
hower called “legal quirks.” The words 
“legal quirks” are not ordinary to my 
own vocabulary. But the words were 
the choice of the President of the United 
States, and perhaps they were well 
chosen. 

The first part of the bill would estab- 
lish another Commission on Civil 
Rights, and in this section there are 
some legal quirks” about which we 
have heard relatively little to date. 
There are other “legal quirks” elsewhere 
in the bill which are more spectacular, 
but probably little less significant. 
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Quirk No. 1 comes about in the 
strange procedure of establishing such 
a Commission by Act of Congress. As 
in the case of past Civil Rights Com- 
missions, the President could appoint 
such a Commission by Executive Order. 
But that was not desired for the pur- 
poses of this legislation, or this Com- 
mission, because the President could not 
bestow upon the Commission the com- 
bination of subpena and contempt 
power. In the bill, both would be pro- 
vided for the Commission’s harassment 
and penal activities. So, what do we 
find? We find the “one-two” subpena- 
contempt punch, first in this innocent 
looking so-called fact finding Commis- 
sion, and next in the all-powerful Fed- 
eral judge. 

Quirk No. 2 is found in the estab- 
lishment of the Commission itself. The 
bill goes through the pious motion 
of setting up a six-member so-called 
bipartisan commission, but then it pro- 
ceeds to assure its bias by authoriz- 
ing acceptance of voluntary services of 
15 people, with no qualifications at- 
tached, who may wish to serve gratui- 
tously, plus travel and subsistence ex- 
penses. It is not difficult to anticipate 
the source of this gratuitous commis- 
sion, which will surround the paid com- 
mission at a ratio of 24% to 1. Nor is it 
difficult to anticipate the influence it 
would wield. 

Quirk No. 3 may well give the Sen- 
ate and the Nation reason to pause. 
Here again the bill goes through the 
pious motion of providing for appoint- 


ment of the six Commissioners by the 


President with Senate review and con- 
firmation—but that is not all; not in 
the case of this bill. It then proceeds 
to waive applicable conflict of interest 
laws—all of them. This immunity 
alone, should be warning enough to the 
Senate and to the country as to the 
kind of monster we are being asked to 
create. 

This applies to both the Commission 
and the volunteers. It is to be presumed 
that conflict of interest would be the 
first prerequisite for acceptance on the 
15-man gratuitous commission. What 
other reason would there be for seeking 
the jobs? 

Quirk No. 4 lies in the fact that the 
bill omits any limitation on the money 
the Commission can spend, except to the 
extent that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has the fortitude ultimately to fix a 
figure. The Commissioners themselves 
would be paid $50 a day, plus $12 for 
subsistence, plus travel expenses. Then 
there is the cost of the so-called volun- 
teers. Then there is the cost of staff 
for which there is no limitation. Any or 
all of these people may travel from here 
to the moon, one round trip after the 
other if they can get there. Under the 
nebulous definition of civil rights, un- 
doubtedly they can find some of the kind 
of fact finding business this Commission 
is authorized to engage in at least any- 
where on the globe. Perhaps the moon 
was an exaggeration. The kind of ex- 
penditures I am talking about here is in 
addition, of course, to the cost of wit- 
nesses and all of the other expenses in- 
cidental to such a free-wheeling outfit 
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as this is proposed to be. Before I con- 
clude I shall attempt to make an esti- 
mate of all the costs to be paid out of 
taxpayers’ pockets incident to this bill 
if it should be enacted. 

Quirk No. 5 appears in section 103 
(b) which seems to say members of the 
Commission may be on the payroll of 
some other Government agency if, 
under this condition, they forego their 
Commission pay, and accept only the 
subsistence and travel pay authorized 
under this bill. Frankly, I do not com- 
prehend what the proponents have in 
mind as a reason for this provision. 

Quirk No. 6 lies in the number one 
duty of the Commission. The word 
“shall” is used to make it mandatory for 
the Commission to investigate the alle- 
gations that somebody is being deprived 
of his right to vote by reason of his 
“color, race, religion, or national origin.” 
There are no definitions. We are left to 
presume that the Commission must in- 
vestigate every charge against every- 
body, in this respect, no matter the na- 
ture of the source, or the motive, or the 
credence. This investigator-judge-and- 
jury type of commission idea for civil 
rights prompts the suspicion that, once 
enacted, the evil would spread through- 
out the Federal Government. It would 
be simple to expand the scope of the pro- 
posed commission to include all of the 
old FEPC proposals. Is it too much to 
anticipate that every function the 
Federal Government has assumed might 
ultimately be armed with a snooping 
commission authorized to harass States, 
communities, and citizens, invade the 
privacy of homes and business, and put 
people in jail without the benefit of jury 
trial? It does not suffice to say that the 
life of this commission is limited to 2 
years. A simple amendment to this bill 
would eliminate the limitation. 

Quirk No. 7 is to be found in section 
104 (a) (2) where this nonjudicial tem- 
porary Commission is given the duty of 
studying information concerning the 
legal developments constituting a denial 
of equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution. I am not a lawyer, but I 
know that it is axiomatic in constitu- 
tional law that the term “equal protec- 
tion under the laws” is not an accurately 
known matter. What is a denial of 
equal protection of the laws is a specific 
matter determined in specific cases be- 
fore legally constituted courts of justice; 
not some half-baked political commis- 
sion of questionable origin, purpose, and 
capabilities. 

Quirk No. 8 lies in the contention 
that this is a factfinding Commission. 
But the fact that it could hold hearings 
anywhere at any time, on any subject 
covered by the undefined term “civil 
rights,” coupled with the power to sub- 
pena people and their possessions, and 
backed by the authority of contempt 
proceedings, makes this Commission not 
only a powerful investigating agency, but 
also a vehicle for witchhunting at its 
worst, and dangerous beyond the com- 
prehension of most living Americans. 

Quirk No. 9 is the contradiction in- 
herent in the bill which at the same time 
contemplates a so-called fact-finding 
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Commission, a new division in the De- 
partment of Justice, and new law on the 
same subject. What constructive pur- 
pose can be served by the so-called fact- 
finding Commission under these circum- 
stances. All it could recommend would 
be done at the time it is established. 
Here we have a bill which would legalize 
multiple harassment, and provide, as we 
shall see, for what I choose to regard as 
tantamount to triple jeopardy. 

If anyone thinks the activities of this 
Commission are limited to the so-called 
right-to-vote provisions in the bill, let 
him read the bill closely, examine the 
House debate, and understand the moti- 
vations for the whole proposal. 

Quirk No. 10 provides for an addi- 
tional Assistant Attorney General, but 
the bill does not say he shall be a man 
trained in the law. It is presumed that 
he would head up a new Justice Depart- 
ment division, although it is not author- 
ized in this so-called civil-rights bill. 
The proposal does not say there will be 
a new division for civil rights, or that 
this new man will head it. But when 
the Attorney General testified on this 
subject in the 84th Congress, he admitted 
that he could assign his Assistant Attor- 
neys General around the Department 
as he saw fit. If there is any doubt 
about the fact that one of them is de- 
tailed to the area at this time, I com- 
mend to Members of the Senate a recent 
speech by Mr. Warren Olney III, Assist- 
ant Attorney General, on the subject of 
a bill introduced by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], 
and myself, which merely provides that 
there should be jury trials. 

Quirk No. 11 is the utter uselessness 
of parts I and II of the bill, if they are 
as innocent as the proponents contend. 
Part I establishes a so-called factfinding 
Commission. If that were all that is 
involved, the part has no purpose, and 
could be eliminated, because the Presi- 
dent, himself, by Executive order, could 
establish it. Legislation would not be 
needed. Of course, he could not grant 
the combination of subpena and con- 
tempt powers. Part II authorizes an ad- 
ditional Assistant Attorney General. If 
authority to assign an Assistant Attorney 
General to matters concerned with so- 
called civil rights were all that is con- 
cerned, new legislation is not necessary. 
Assignment of such an employee of the 
Justice Department to such an area is 
possible under existing authority. It 
would take only an administrative order. 
The additional legislation proposed in 
this bill would be totally unnecessary. 

Quirk No. 12, in part III of the bill, 
interposes the Attorney General of the 
United States between private parties in 
a civil action for damages in order to 
put one party in jail without a trial by 
jury. Under this procedure the Attorney 
General in the name of the United 
States, would be empowered to institute 
civil actions or other proceedings for re- 
dress, preventive relief, temporary in- 
junction, restrictive order, and recover 
damages or other relief for his party in 
interest. By this Federal interposition, 
persons found to be in contempt of a 
Federal judge in these cases can be jailed 
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without the benefit of trial by jury, until 
they rot. 

Quirk No. 13 arises from the fact that 
by this same Federal interposition proc- 
ess the whole field of States rights and 
State court jurisdiction in this respect 
would be preempted. For purposes of 
so-called civil rights it would no longer 
be necessary to exhaust the constitu- 
tional, traditional, time-honored, and 
salutary State remedies. 

Quirk No. 14 lies in the fact that the 
almighty Attorney General under this 
bill may instigate a civil action for dam- 
ages in behalf of an interested party 
although the interested party has no 
complaint. 

Quirk No. 15, provides that in these 
cases where the Attorney General inter- 
poses himself, the Federal Govern- 
ment shall be liable for the costs the 
same as a private person. I said earlier 
that I would attempt to estimate the 
cost of this bill. Thinking it over, I 
cannot do it. I have inquired of experts 
in the Bureau of the Budget as to 
whether an estimate is possible. Their 
answer is in the negative. I can under- 
stand it. Who knows how much litiga- 
tion the Federal Government is going to 
pay for under this particular quirk? At 
present legal activities of the Depart- 
ment of Justice are costing $40 million 
a year. Who knows how much the 
witch-hunting activities of the so-called 
fact-finding commission will cost? At 
present the FBI is costing $101 million 
& year. Who knows how much a new 
civil rights division in the Department 
of Justice will cost? At present, for ex- 
ample, the Antitrust Division is costing 
$20 million a year. Who knows how 
much it is going to cost to keep impris- 
oned all the people to be jailed under 
this bill? The proposed commission 
has subpena-contempt powers. Fed- 
eral judges can throw people in jail 
without trial by jury under the bill. 
People can be convicted in the ordinary 
course of justice in addition. It is en- 
tirely possible for one individual to be 
thrust into triple jeopardy and be given 
prison sentences in all three instances. 
The sentences may run one after the 
other. At present the Federal Prison 
System is costing $35 million a year. I 
leave it to the proponents of the bill to 
estimate the cost of its enforcement by 
the military. 

Quirk No. 16, reviving the dormant 
statute for dealing with the “conquered 
province” to make the military might of 
America available for enforcing pro- 
visions of this bill, has been so eloquently 
described by the senior Senator from 
Georgia, I shall say no more. 

Quirk No. 17 gives the Attorney Gen- 
eral a civilian action to implement crimi- 
nal conspiracy statutes in so-called 
right-to-vote cases, 

Quirk No. 18 lies in the abandonment 
of the doctrine of exhaustion of adminis- 
trative remedies in so-called right-to- 
vote cases. 

Quirk No. 19, lies in the fact that the 
bill would destroy the historical and 
constitutional reservation of matters of 
suffrage to the States. Part 4 of the bill, 
“to provide means of further securing 
and protecting the right to vote,” con- 
sidered in the light of the recent deci- 
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sion of the Supreme Court in the Nelson 
case, is a clear indication that the Su- 
preme Court, as presently constituted, is 
certain in the immediate future to pre- 
empt the whole field of suffrage to the 
Federal Government—the Constitution 
notwithstanding. 

Quirk No, 20 is to be found in the re- 
peated use throughout the bill of the 
words “or about to engage in.” If, in all 
of the broad field covered by the bill, the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
a political officer, can start action 
against citizens because he thinks they 
are about to engage in certain acts or 
practices, let us all be forewarned that 
we are entering into the blackest hour of 
our history, wherein people in the 
United States can be jailed by a political 
dictator bent on thought control. 

This whole iniquitous bill is a refu- 
tation of our entire American jurispru- 
dence. 

Appeal after appeal has been made on 
the floor of the Senate to avoid emo- 
tionalism in this debate. I have avoided 
it. I, in part, represent a great Com- 
monwealth which, within the memory 
of some of our people, was Military Dis- 
trict No. 1 in the United States. We have 
felt the heavy heel of Federal dictator- 
ship at our throat far more than any 
conquered foreign enemy has ever felt 
it. From recent decisions by the Su- 
preme Court, bombastic edicts by lesser 
Federal judges, the attitude of the Fed- 
eral Attorney General, and the obvious 
motivations behind this bill, with its 
iniquitous provisions, it is clear to me 
that we are in danger of return to Fed- 
eral political autocracy. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
able and distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GORE 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Virginia yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. BYRD. Iam glad to yield to the 
5 Senator from North Caro- 

a. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish to ask the able 
and distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia whether he agrees with my views as 
to the effect of the bill. In order to pro- 
pound my question, I shall have to make 
a statement, as a premise. Under exist- 
ing law, a State or local official or other 
person involved in a civil-rights case 
would have the right under the Con- 
stitution, to indictment by grand jury 
before he could be placed on trial for a 
felony. He would have the right under 
the Constitution to be tried by a petit 
jury before he could be convicted of 
either a felony or a misdemeanor. He 
would have a constitutional right not to 
be put twice in jeopardy for the same of- 
fense. And if he were to become em- 
broiled in an equity suit, under existing 
law he would have a statutory right in 
indirect contempt cases to be tried by a 
jury, and a statutory right to the benefit 
of limited punishment, which could not 
exceed more than 6 months’ imprison- 
ment or a fine, payable to the Federal 
Government, in excess of $1,000. 

But if the bill were to be enacted into 
law, State and local officials and other 
persons involved in civil-rights cases 
would have their constitutional and legal 
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rights hinge upon the whim and caprice 
of only one man in the entire universe, 
namely, the temporary occupant of the 
office of Attorney General of the United 
States, whoever he might be. 

If the Attorney General did not elect 
to bring one of the new suits under the 
terms of the bill, these State and local 
officials and other persons would be en- 
titled to enjoy and exercise their con- 
stitutional and legal rights, as I have 
outlined them. ; 

But, on the contrary, if the Attorney 
General should elect to bring one of 
these new suits, these State and local 
officials and other persons involved in 
civil-rights cases would be deprived of 
their constitutional and legal rights. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia whether he thinks 
the right to enjoy the constitutional and 
legal rights for which our ancestors 
fought and died ought to hinge upon the 
whim and caprice of one person. 

Mr. BYRD. I certainly do not think 
so; and I thank the Senator from North 
Carolina for his statement and his 
question. 

Mr. ERVIN. But that is exactly what 
the bill would make them hinge upon, is 
it not? 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. ENOWLAND. I have listened to 
the speech of the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia. I think he knows there 
is no Member of this body for whom I 
have higher regard. He and I have 
served together on the Armed Services 
Committee. I think I can understand 
the position of the Senator from Virginia 
and the position of his colleagues from 
his area of the country. 

From the speech the Senator from 
Virginia has made, I fully appreciate the 
fact that probably there is no part of 
the bill that he feels he could support; 
and I think I understand the background 
and the reasons for his position. 

I must say, in complete candor, that 
I am a little saddened as a result of the 
speech the Senator from Virginia has 
made today, because, based upon the 
earlier speeches in the debate and on 
certain amendments which had been 
proposed by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUssELL] to, for instance, section 1, 
which deals with the Commission-—I 
refer to his amendments calling for con- 
firmation by the Senate of the Director 
of the proposed Commission, and pro- 
viding that volunteers be excluded—I 
had been hopeful that there might be 
an area of agreement in which Members 
of good will on both sides of the aisle 
might find a bill which would be effec- 
tive, but at the same time would remove 
some of the dangers which no doubt 
some Senators on the other side of the 
aisle very sincerely feel that, if extreme 
cases were used, might exist. I was 
hopeful that we might find clarifying 
amendments which would eliminate 
such dangers, which apparently they 
believe exist. 

After listening to the speech of the 
Senator from Virginia, I must say that 
I am still not going to give up my efforts 
to try to find an area of agreement. But 
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I must say that I am almost left with 
the feeling that no amendment which 
could be accepted by those of us who also 
believe that the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments are parts of the Constitution of 
the United States, would also be accept- 
able to the Senator from Virginia and 
the Senators associated with him. 

I shall not give up trying to see 
whether, out of this great debate and out 
of the constitutional and legal questions 
involved, we can find an adjustment of 
the situation. 

However, I did not rise at this time for 
that purpose. After all, after the votes 
which will be taken this afternoon, I 
hope the second vote taken will make 
clear that the bill will be before the 
Senate. And when the bill is before the 
Senate, then of course we shall be in a 
position to debate the amendments 
which have been suggested or those 
which may be offered in the future. 

But I feel that a part of the speech 
the Senator from Virginia has made 
might result in an incorrect and most 
regrettable impression, and I believe I 
would be less than frank not to mention 
it at this time. I refer to the portion of 
his speech on page 2, near the bottom 
of the page, reading as follows: 

Let us see if we can find someone, among 
its proponents, who does know what is in the 
bill. Of course, I have no documentary 
proof, and I suspect by design there is none. 
But speaking only for myself, I strongly sus- 
pect that the modern Thaddeus Stevens, now 
cloaked in the robes of the Chief Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, has a 
thorough and complete knowledge of what 
could and would be done under the bill. 
Likewise, I suspect that the NAACP, one of 
the principal beneficiaries of his official acts, 
has at least a working familiarity with the 
provisions of the bill. I suspect also that 
the ADA, the NAACP's gold dust twin, has 
at least guilty knowledge of what the bill 
proposes, 


All I would say to the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia is that, of course, 
we who serve in this Chamber are used to 
the rough and tumble of political cam- 
paigns. If incorrect or otherwise objec- 
tionable statements are made about us 
either in this forum or elsewhere, we 
can take the platform and can answer 
any such charges. Even the man who 
holds the high office of President of the 
United States can, if he is thus attacked, 
take advantage of his press conferences 
to make answer, or he can take such a 
step on the public platforms or other- 
wise. 

But those who occupy the position 
either of Chief Justice of the United 
States or of Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court do not have such a forum, 
nor properly should they attempt on the 
radio or the television or the public 
stump or anywhere else to answer a 
charge which might be made against 
them. 

Certainly the clear implication of the 
statement the Senator from Virginia 
made—although I hope the Senator from 
Virginia did not intend it in that way, 
and, upon reflection, I am sure he did 
not—is that the Chief Justice of the 
United States, who is the head of the 
third, great coordinate branch of the 
Government, had, in effect, entered into 
a conspiracy with the NAACP and the 
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ADA; had devised a bill; and had, in 
effect, passed it to someone in the De- 
partment of Justice, who, in turn, had 
passed it to a Member of the House of 
Representatives who would introduce 
such a bill. 

I have great respect for the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia; and at a 
time when a President of his own party - 
suggested that there be fewer Byrds in 
the Senate of the United States, I, as a 
Republican, was cheering the Senator 
from Virginia and was hoping that there 
would be more Byrds in the Senate. 

But I would not want silence on my 
part to be construed as indicating that I 
was in agreement with the implication 
of the portion of the speech of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia to which I have just 
referred. I hope the distinguished Sen- 
ator did not by that statement mean to 
imply that the Chief Justice of the 
United States had entered into such a 
conspiracy with any group—whether the 
ones mentioned or others—and had pro- 
posed that the bill be either introduced 
or passed, or that, indeed, he had any 
concern with it, except with his respon- 
sibilities as the head of the third coordi- 
nate branch of the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am in- 
terested in the views expressed in the 
statement by the Senator from Califor- 
nia. It is in two parts. 

First, I should like to reply to the first 
part, which was with regard to the possi- 
bility of having the different sides to the 
present controversy agree upon amend- 
ments. 

I want to say to the Senator the speech 
I have made is my own speech. I am 
not speaking for the southern group or 
other Senators who do not favor the 
bill. I have set forth my own conscien- 
tious convictions. Of course, when bills 
are so objectionable, there are degrees 
of objections. Some aspects are more 
objectionable than others. I object to 
the bill as it stands, and I felt it my duty 
to make the statement. 

With regard to the Chief Justice, I 
want to be very frank with the Senator 
from California. I think he has done 
and is doing more to destroy the form 
of government we have in this country 
than has any Chief Justice in the history 
of the United States. I make that state- 
ment not only because of the school deci- 
sion which completely destroys the rights 
of States. But in this decision, he re- 
versed Chief Justice Taft's decision of 
1928 as well as the preceding decision 
of 1896 upholding the separate but equal 
schools. 

As has been stated time and time 
again, that Chief Justice Warren I have 
not heard the Senator from California 
make any denial of the charge —was re- 
sponsible for the unanimous vote of the 
recent decision destroying the rights of 
the States to control the local schools. 

As to any conspiracy between Chief 
Justice Warren and the NAACP, my 
words do not say that. I say the Chief 
Justice knows something about this 
bill, and the NAACP knows about it. 
Whether they are in a conspiracy or not, 
I could not say. The bill has been before 
the Congress for some time. 
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It was not until the distinguished. Sen- 
ator from Georgia pointed out certain 
provisions in the bill that attention was 
called to the fact that, going back to re- 
construction days, the bill made it pos- 
sible to use the Armed Forces in order 
compel the southern people to do certain 
things as directed by the Federal courts. 
Apparently that was not understood. I 
do not know whether the Senator from 
California knew it. Certainly it came 
as a great surprise to the whole Nation 
when this great southern leader, the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
made a speech in the Senate showing 
what could be done under the bill. 

I say, with all the sincerity of which I 
am capable, if Chief Justice Warren and 
his Court continue to render such de- 
cisions as the school decision, other de- 
cisions such as the Girard decision, and 
others which have come down recently, 
I think the people of this country have 
cause for anxiety. Stephen Girard by 
his will left money for the use of a school 
for poor white orphans. That school 
operated for 125 years. Not one dollar of 
public funds was involved. Yet the Su- 
preme Court held that the school should 
be integrateg—destroying the right of a 
man to leave his money as he saw fit. 

I am not a lawyer, but I have been in 
government, in State and Federal office, 
for 44 years. It is my firm conviction 
that a continuation of such decisions as 
those which have been rendered by the 
present Supreme Court will destroy the 
very fundamental principles which have 
made America the greatest Nation in all 
the world. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to say to 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
Virginia and the able and distinguished 
minority leader that the able Senator 
from Virginia does not set a precedent in 
criticizing the Supreme Court of the 
United States. A precedent was set by 
one of the greatest Americans and one 
of the greatest Republicans who ever 
lived, namely, Abraham Lincoln. I sug- 
gest to the able and distinguished mi- 
nority leader that if he should have an 
opportunity, and would avail himself of 
it, to read the debates between Senator 
Douglas and Abraham Lincoln, when 
they were opposing candidates for the 
Senate in Illinois, after the Dred Scott 
decision was handed down, the able and 
distinguished minority leader would per- 
haps come to the conclusion that the 
able and distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia is about as mild mannered a man 
as ever cut a throat or scuttled a ship. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. I want to express my ap- 
preciation to the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia for the gentle, courteous, 
but effective way he has expressed what 
I deduce is a doubt on his part as to the 
knowledge of the President of the United 
States about this bill. I would not be so 
presumptuous, Mr. President, as to cate- 
gorically welcome the distinguished Sen- 

ator from Virginia into the ranks of 
those who have doubt as to the knowl- 
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edge of the President of the United 
States upon certain subjects, but I envy 
the great Senator from Virginia his ca- 
pacity to express the doubt, and make 
it clear that he is convinced the Presi- 
dent talks when he does not know what 
he is talking about. I say to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia that I envy the repu- 
tation and standing and position he has 
that enables him to express such 
thoughts and not thereby be attacked 
by those who thoroughly agree with him 
but who, for political reasons, would 
lead the public to believe otherwise. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will. the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. I 
am very new in the Senate. The Senator 
from Virginia is one of the sages in the 
Senate, and I join with my colleagues 
in expressing deep respect for the able 
Senator from Virginia. I know the 
Senator’s generosity is great enough to 
extend me the privilege of saying what 
I am about to say in these remarks. 

Yesterday I had the privilege of ad- 
dressing the American Bar Association 
in New York, my home city. I may say 
the president of the association, Mr. 
Maxwell, of Philadelphia, joined with 
me in sustaining the authority of the 
Supreme Court and its credit and stand- 
ing with the country. 

I appreciate the Senator's allowing me 
to speak a word for the Court. First, as 
a lawyer, it seems inconceivable to me 
that we could stand silent while it is 
said that the Chief Justice had induced 
the Court unanimously to make a deci- 
sion, I have too much regard, as a law- 
yer, for the judges to feel for a moment 
that could be so, and that the decision 
in the Brown case with respect to school 
desegregation would spring from other 
source than the deepest conscience of 
each one of those judges. 

Second, and very important, it has 
been said that those of us who advocate 
civil-rights legislation have been making 
a specialized application of it to princi- 
ple or policy. I should like to call to 
the attention of the great Senator from 
Virginia the fact that after the Civil 
War it was the same institution, the 
Supreme Court, which saved the South 
in the Slaughterhouse cases. It was 
the Supreme Court—this institution as 
an institution—which put a stop to all 
the deep emotional feelings which were 
so prevalent in the North. I feel the 
Supreme Court stands as the strongest 
rampart for minority rights, every mi- 
nority, including, I might say to the 
Senator from Virginia, a minority of 
opinion. I think the Senator bespeaks 
that particular doctrine at this particu- 
lar time, 

I for one would hesitate, even in the 
cause of civil rights, or any other cause, 
to jeopardize the standing and the equal 
impact with that of every other branch 
of Government of this great institution, 
which has been so useful to the South 
and every other section of the country. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I want to 
correct a statement the Senator from 
New York made. He said I made the 
statement that the Chief Justice had 
controlled the decision of the Supreme 
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Court. I said the common report with 
respect to the school decision was that 
the Chief Justice was very influential 
in getting a unanimous decision. I never 
said he controlled the decision of the 
Supreme Court, 

Mr. JAVITS. Iaccept that statement. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I want to take this 
opportunity to congratulate the able and 
distinguished Senator from Virginia for 
the great address he has just delivered. 
I think it is one of the finest speeches 
ever heard in the Senate. Long before 
I came to the Senate, I knew and highly 
respected the able Senator from Vir- 
ginia. He made one of the greatest Gov- 
ernors any State has ever had. He has 
become one of the great Senators. In 
fact, in my opinion, he will go down as 
an alltime great Senator. As a citizen 
and as a Senator, I deeply appreciate the 
magnificent service he is rendering to 
the Nation. I thank him for his stand 
for economy. At a time when so many 
people in public life are willing to spend 
the public’s money without getting a full 
dollar’s worth for every dollar spent, the 
great Senator from Virginia is trying to 
protect the Nation’s finances and to save 
our people every dime that can be saved. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator a question or two. 

Is it not true; speaking of the segrega- 
tion decision, that in the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution, known as the 
Bill of Rights, which were drafted by a 
great citizen of the Senator's State,® 
George Mason, the 10th amendment to 
the Constitution provides that all powers 
not specifically delegated to the Federal 
Government are reserved to the States? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not further 
true that the word “education” is not 
even to be found in the United States 
Constitution? ' 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not further 
true that since the field of education was 
not delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment, therefore it was reserved to the 
States and should remain reserved to the 
States and to the people thereof? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Virginia a further 
question. Is it not true that in the case 
of the particular bill which is being con- 
sidered now, the civil-rights bill, not only 
the tenor of the bill but its effect is to 
transfer more power to the Central Gov- 
ernment, thereby taking power away 
from the States? 

Mr. BYRD. That is entirely true. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
the Federal Government has no power 
to do what is attempted to be done by 
this bill; namely, to deprive the States 
of their jurisdiction and authority in 
certain cases, as they would be deprived 
of it if the bill should be passed? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not further 
true, speaking of the Supreme Court of 


the United States, that not only in the 


Girard case, which the distinguished 
Senator mentioned a few minutes ago, 
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but in other cases the Court has been 
handing down decisions recently which 
are calculated to undermine the confi- 
dence of the citizens of the United 
States, not only the lawyers but the lay- 
men, in government in general? 

Mr. BYRD. That is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
the Court handed down a decision in the 
Jencks case which would open up the 
FBI files and enable the Communists to 
obtain confidential information which 
would be very detrimental to the defense 
of this country? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
in the Yates case the Court turned loose 
5 Communists and granted a new trial to 
9 others? They were people who ad- 
mitted and confessed to being Commu- 
nists, and yet the Supreme Court acted 
in such a manner. 

Is it not further true that in the Wat- 
kins case the Court has practically de- 
stroyed the investigative power of Con- 
gress, which has been so influential and 
so important in uncovering crimes and 
in uncovering Communists and sending 
them to the penitentiary? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE and Mr. ERVIN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Geor- 
gia has been on his feet for some time, so 
I yield to him. 

Mr, TALMADGE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for yielding to me. I 
first wish to congratulate the Senator 
from Virginia for his extremely effective 
and able speech. 

Is it not true that this bill was sold to 
the President, or reportedly sold to him, 
as a very mild voting bill? 

Mr. BYRD. That is what we are told. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator went 
into the provisions of part III of the bill 
at some length in his speech. Is it not 
true that part III of this so-called mild 
voting bill revives and amends some old 
Reconstruction statutes presently codi- 
fied in title 42, section 1985, of the 
United States Code? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Under that section 
there are three paragraphs. I should 
like to read a litile of the language which 
this so-called mild voting bill revives 
and amends: Due course of justice in 
any State or Territory, with intent to 
deny to any citizen the equal protection 
of the laws.” 

Is it not true that a great portion of 
all the judicial decisions made in our 
courts, State and Federal, relate to the 
equal course of justice and due protec- 
tion of the laws, and matters of that 
kind encompassed in equal protection of 
the laws? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
acting under the same loosely drawn 
language of an old Reconstruction stat- 
ute the Attorney General of the United 
States would be empowered to file a suit 
in the name of the United States against 
any citizen, private or public, in any case 
which in his opinion involved the equal 
protection of the law? Could that not 
cover things such as taxation, the loca- 
tion of roads, who would swim in certain 
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pools, who would live in certain hotels, 
and the entire field of relationships of 
human beings one with the other? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I will read some 
more of the language under that same 
code section, from paragraph 3 of sec- 
tion 1985, title 42: “Or deprived of having 
and exercising any right or privilege of 
a citizen of the United States.” 

Does the distinguished Senator, after 
almost 30 years of experience in the 
United States Senate, as Governor of his 
State, as a member of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Virginia, and as 
chairman of the Committee on Finance 
of the United States Senate, have any 
idea of what the right or privilege of a 
citizen of the United States is? Does 
anyone else know? Even the courts 
themselves do not know. So this bill, 
instead of being a very mild voting bill, 
would in fact set the Attorney General 
of the United States up as a de facto 
legal guardian of 170 million American 
people, would it not? 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN and Mr. KUCHEL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. BYRD. I yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to invite the 
attention of the Senate to a good North 
Carolina precedent which has a bearing 
on the question of criticizing courts, 

We had a very wonderful superior 
court judge in North Carolina named 
Judge Cook. Judge Cook held court in 
Surry County, and tried a civil action. 
Just before lunch the jury came in with 
a verdict against the plaintiff. Judge 
Coox then adjourned court for lunch. 
When the judge came back after lunch, 
he found the sheriff holding the plaintiff 
in his custody. Judge Cook asked the 
sheriff why he had taken the plaintiff 
into custody. The sheriff informed 
Judge Cook that immediately after the 
jury had returned its verdict against the 
plaintiff and the court had adjourned 
for lunch, the plaintiff went out of the 
courthouse and made some caustic re- 
marks concerning the verdict and the 
judge. Judge Cook inquired, “Is the 
plaintiff not the man who lost the case 
this morning?” The sheriff said, “Yes.” 
Judge Cook said, Well, Mr. Sheriff, re- 
lease the plaintiff from custody and let 
him go. It is my opinion, both as a judge 
and a human being, that a person who is 
dissatisfied with the decision of the court 
has a right to ‘cuss’ the court in a rea- 
sonable way and for a reasonable time.” 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator. I 
yield now to the Senator from California, 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. I 
should like to make a very brief comment, 
Mr. President. 

First, I wish to say that I am very glad 
to call the distinguished senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] my friend. He 
has been very gracious to me ever since 
I came to the Senate 4 years ago, and 
I shall continue to respect him and to 
value his friendship. 

I wish to say, most respectfully, that I 
am very much saddened, Mr. President, 
to hear from the lips of the distinguished 
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senior Senator from Virginia such a 
statement as he made a few moments ago 
when he said—and I can almost quote 
him—that, in his opinion, the Chief 
Justice of the United States has done 
more to destroy our form of government 
than any other Chief Justice in our Na- 
tion’s history. 

The Senator from Virginia, of course, 
has a right to his opinion. I deny that 
opinion most vigorously and most vehe- 
mently, and I very much hope that per- 
haps, in the enthusiasm with which the 
Senator was approaching his subject, he 
uttered something that he does not feel 
in his heart. 

Mr. President, I reserve the right to 
disagree with people in public office and 
out of public office. I count myself an 
Eisenhower Republican, but I have seen 
fit on occasions to disagree with the 
recommendations of our very great Presi- 
dent of the United States. I have the 
highest respect for the Supreme Court of 
the United States. On occasion I have 
disagreed with its decisions, particularly 
in interpreting Federal statutes. 

I suggest, if the Senator from Virginia 
will permit me, that there are occasions 
when, if you quarrel with judicial in- 
terpretations of statutes passed by the 
Congress, you must, in fairness, find the 
fault to be with the Congress and not 
with the Court. I suggest, Mr. President, 
that sometimes when, following the en- 
tire tradition of the law, the United 
States Supreme Court has been com- 
pelled to arrive at a result which is found 
to be offensive by some people, the blame 
or the censure, if any should attach, 
rests with the Congress of the United 
States and its inept and hasty use of lan- 
guage not susceptible of unequivocal 
meanings. 

Mr. President, I merely wish to say 
that in my judgment the United States 
Supreme Court as a group of men and 
as an institution merits and deserves the 
highest respect of the people of the 
United States, and to that extent when 
it is suggested on the floor that honest 
action of nine men, or of a majority of 
nine men, has, and I quote again, “un- 
dermined the confidence of our people 
in the future of this Nation,” that is to 
say something which some of us here, 
at least, most sincerely regret. 

I coauthored the proposed legislation 
recommended by the administration 
with respect to the general area of its 
operations—the bill to which the motion 
now being considered is directed. All 
I can say is I did so because I believed 
I was doing the correct thing. I did so 
because the political party to which I 
belong committed itself on certain 
broad issues before the American people 
1 year ago and because, with men who 
are Democrats and men who are Repub- 
licans, I am one of those who believe 
that it is a forward step to adopt the 
pending motion, and then to go forward 
and pass the bill. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a brief comment on the remarks of 
the Senator from California. 

I did not say that the Chief Justice 
undermined the confidence of the peo- 
ple. What I said was that a continua- 
tion of such decisions would undermine 
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what I believe to be the fundamental 
principles which have made this country 
the greatest Nation in the world. The 
Senator may differ with that opinion, 
but that is my opinion. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I should have said 
that the latter quotation to which I re- 
ferred was not from the statement of the 
Senator from Virginia, but from the 
statement of the Senator from North 
Carolina in one of his questions. 

Mr. BYRD. What I intended to say 
was that a continuation of such decisions 
would undermine the principles of our 
Government. 

The Senator refers to a law. He well 
knows that in the school integration de- 
cision no law was involved. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia operated under a seg- 
regation law; and the decision referred to 
was contrary to an act of Congress. 

One word in conclusion. I have no 
apologies whatever for criticizing the 
Supreme Court. If Iam guilty, some of 
the greatest men this country ever pro- 
duced are even more guilty than I am. 

I was a member of this body in 1936, 
T believe it was, when President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt came before a joint session 
of the Congress and, by insinuation if not 
by direct statement, said that the Su- 
preme Court was composed of nine senile 
men who could not perform their du- 
ties; and he asked that the Court be 
packed by the addition of two additional 
Justices. He said We must save the Su- 
preme Court from itself.” I shall never 
forget the words he used when he ad- 
dressed that joint session of Congress. 

Let us go back to Thomas Jefferson. I 
have not the exact quotations before me, 
but time and time again he denounced 
the Supreme Court, and said that it 
might be the ultimate ruin of the coun- 
try if it were given too much power. He 
was afraid it would take over the power 
of legislation from the elected represen- 
tatives of the people. 

Coming down to Andrew Jackson, in 
commenting upon the Cherokee Indian 
decision, he said, John Marshall has 
made his decision. Now let him enforce 
it.” 

James Madison criticized the Supreme 
Court, as did General Grant. I think 
any Senator has the right to stand on 
this floor, if he chooses to do so, and 
say that some official of the Govern- 
ment is committing acts which, in his 
judgment, might lead to the destruction 
of the fundamental principles upon 
which our Nation has been founded. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me for 
the purpose of suggesting the absence of 
a quorum? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have no objec- 
tion, provided I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Wyoming may yield to me 
for the purpose of suggesting the ab- 
sence of a quorum, with the understand- 
ing that he will not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gore in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


COMPROMISE IS IMPORTANT TO 
PASS MEASURE GUARANTEEING 
VOTING RIGHTS 


Mr, O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
Monday of last week, in addressing the 
Senate, I suggested the importance of 
a compromise in the bill, so that Con- 
gress could pass a measure designed to 
protect voting rights without regard to 
race, color, or previous conditions of 
servitude; and in setting forth that 
amendment before the Senate I ex- 
pressed the hope also that it would be 
subjected to close analysis by my col- 
leagues in the Senate. I did that be- 
cause I feel the matter is of such tran- 
scendent importance to the liberties of 
mankind that no carelessness of mine, 
in attempting to draft this provision, 
should in any way be responsible for a 
failure in attaining the objectives which 
are sought. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment be printed in 
the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, Mr. 
O’MAHONEY’s amendment was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following: 
PART V—JURY TRIALS IN CERTAIN CONTEMPT 
CASES 

Sec, 151. In any proceeding for contempt 
of any injunction, restraining order, or other 
order issued in an action or proceeding in- 
stituted under the fourth paragraph of sec- 
tion 1980 of the Revised Statutes or under 
subsection (c) of section 2004 of the Revised 
Statutes, the court shall, if it appears that 
there are one or more questions of fact to 
be determined, order that such questions of 
fact shall be tried by a jury in a trial con- 
ducted according to the mode prescribed by 
law for suits coming within the purview of 
the seventh amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

RIGHT OF TRIAL BY JURY MUST BE PRESERVED 
IN UNITED STATES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I do not mean that 
the amendment necessarily is in its final 
form according to my own judgment and 
mind. I am happy, however, that the 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
Mounoprt], in submitting an amendment 
to be offered to the bill in general, has 
adopted the amendment which I pro- 
posed on July 8. Other Senators have 
submitted various amendments. They 
are lying on the table for the time until 
the bill comes before the Senate for 
action. What I should like to do this 
afternoon, therefore, is not to argue for 
the adoption of this particular amend- 
ment, but to argue most emphatically for 
the importance of preserving the right of 
trial by jury, which is granted to every 
citizen of the United States in the Con- 
stitution, and in the history of the devel- 
opment of free government. 

QUESTION IS, DO WE WANT TO TAKE AWAY 

RIGHT OF JURY TRIAL? 

The question which every Senator 

must ask himself when the time comes 
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‘to vote upon this measure is whether 
he wants to take away the right of jury 
trial from American citizens, not 
whether he wants to give it in circum- 
stances where it does not now exist. 

Let me repeat that, Mr. President. 

The question is, Do Members of the 
Senate want to take away the right of 
trial by jury which now exists in cases 
which are within the purview of the 
measure before us? 

Trial by jury has been a fundamental 
shield of liberty against the power of 
government and of those who sit in the 
seats of authority since long before our 
Constitution was drafted. This was the 
concept of the framers of our Govern- 
ment when they drafted the Constitu- 
tion and wrote into article III, section 2, 
clause 3, the guaranty that “the trial of 
all crimes, except in cases of impeach- 
ment, shall be by jury.” 

AMERICANS BELIEVE ALL CITIZENS SHOULD HAVE 
THE RIGHT TO VOTE 

The misconception which has entered 
into the public mind by reason of the 
initial discussion, and the misconcep- 
tion which is entertained by some Mem- 
bers of the Senate, is that the bill in- 
volves only the question of voting rights. 

Of course, the overwhelming belief of 
Americans in all sections of the country 
is that voting rights should not be denied 
to any citizen of the United States by 
reason of race, creed, color, or former 
condition of servitude. To this belief I 
adhere without reservation. 

CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL WOULD TAKE AWAY RIGHT TO 
JURY TRIAL 

I shall vote for a bill to make voting 
rights secure for all. However, I wish to 
make sure that it will not take away 
other sacred rights which belong to the 
citizens of the United States. 

It is clear, however, that this bill goes 
far beyond voting rights and attempts to 
place in the hands of the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States the power to 
try citizens of the United States by the 
injunctive process for crimes for which 
they are now punishable only when con- 
victed by a jury. Let the Senator who 
has any doubt on this matter turn to 
title 18, United States Code, dealing with 
the Criminal Code and Criminal Proce- 
dure. Here it will be found that section 
241 of title 18 makes it a crime for two 
or more persons to “injure, oppress, 
threaten, or intimidate any citizen” in 
the free exercise of rights under the Con- 
stitution and the laws and that the pun- 
ishment for such a crime is a fine not 
to exceed more than $5,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than 10 years, or both. 
Conspiracy of this kind is a criminal of- 
fense and can now be punished only by 
trial by jury. 

The next section of title 18, United 
States Criminal Code, namely, section 
242, makes it a crime for any person un- 
der color of law or of custom to deprive 
any inhabitant of any State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia of his rights, 
privileges, or immunities under the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United 
States by reason of his color. That is a 
crime punishable by fine of not more 
than $1,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than a year, or both. No citizen of 
the United States can be convicted now 
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of this crime or of the crime mentioned 
in section 241 without a trial by jury. 

Section 243 of title 18 of the Criminal 
Code makes it a crime punishable by a 
fine of not more than $5,000 for any per- 
son charged with the responsibility of 
selecting members of a jury to exclude 
any qualified person “on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

There again we have a crime punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment, or both, in 
two instances; and punishable by a fine 
of not more than $5,000 in one instance. 

No one can doubt that these are crim- 
inal statutes, taken from the criminal 
code. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL WOULD HAVE POWER TO DENY 
RIGHT TO JURY TRIAL 

Now we turn to the bill. Under the bill 
the right of trial by jury will be taken 
away from all persons charged with such 
crimes unless it is amended to preserve 
that right, namely, the right of trial by 
jury, because the bill, both in part III 
and part IV, attempts to clothe the At- 
torney General with the authority to 
bring about the punishment of persons 
so charged without a trial by jury. In 
every instance the section authorizing 
the Attorney General to bring a civil 
action includes as defendants not only 
persons whom the Attorney General be- 
lieves are about to commit these offenses, 
but also any persons who are alleged to 
have already engaged in the prohibited 
acts or practices. 

Lest there be any doubt about that, 
Mr. President, I wish to insert at this 
point in the Recorp the precise language 
used in the draft of the measure which 
it is proposed to consider. I shall read 
now from star print No. 1. Of course, 
this is the print in which it was discov- 
ered that there had been a transposition 
of one of the provisions, without the 
authority of either the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the Senate. The transpo- 
sition was made somehow, somewhere, 
in the printing of the bill. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL COULD TRANSFORM CRIMINAL 
CASE INTO CIVIL CASE 

But part II, on page 9 of the bill, sets 
forth a paragraph which is proposed to 
be added to section 1980 of the Revised 
Statutes. Bear in mind, Mr. President, 
that the statute already contains three 
parts; this provision of the bill would add 
a fourth part. It is the paragraph which 
gives the Attorney General this extraor- 
dinary power to take a criminal case 
from the criminal docket and transform 
it into a civil case, and put it on the 
civil docket, with the idea of having a 
judge, sitting without a jury, condemn 
the defendant to a fine or to imprison- 
ment. This is how that part of the bill 
reads—and now I shall read from page 9, 
in line 16: 

Fourth. Whenever any persons have en- 
gaged— 


Mr. President, I pause to note that the 
words “have engaged” are in the past 
tense; they refer to past performances, 
past acts— 
or there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that any persons are about to engage in any 
acts or practices which would give rise to 
a cause of action pursuant to paragraphs 
first, second, or third— 
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Here, I pause to point out that para- 
graphs first, second, and third are the 
criminal law— 
the Attorney General may institute for the 
United States, or in the name of the United 
States, a civil action or other proper pro- 
ceeding for preventive relief, including an 
application fer a permanent or temporary 
injunction, restraining order, or other order. 
In any proceeding hereunder the United 
States shall be liable for costs the same as & 
private person. 


Then follows the fifth paragraph, 
which gives the district courts of the 
United States the jurisdiction of pro- 
ceedings instituted under the fourth sec- 
tion. 

The fifth section provides that the 
district courts shall exercise this new 
authority “without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have ex- 
hausted any administrative or other 
remedies that may be provided by law.” 

Thus, Mr. President, we see that in an 
attempt to transfer from the criminal 
code to the equity code, the bill contains 
language which would deny certain pro- 
cedures of law which are now required. 
BILL WOULD COMPLETELY ALTER OUR CRIMINAL 

AND CIVIL CODES 

The amendment which the bill, if en- 
acted, would work upon our criminal 
code and our civil code contains un- 
imaginable pitfalls. The bill is directed 
not only against the South; the au- 
thority proposed in the bill could be ex- 
ercised anywhere, wherever the crimes 
defined in paragraphs first, second, and 
third of the old laws occur—and they 
may occur anywhere. Then, under the 
bill. if enacted, the whole procedure 
would be changed; and—more important 
than anything else—citizens charged 
with crime would be deprived of the 
trial by jury which, under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the laws 
of the United States, they are entitled 
to have. 

Mr. President, I have been quoting 
from part III of the bill. 

Even in part IV, in which intimidation, 
coercion, or attempts to intimidate, 
threaten, or coerce any person is again 
prohibited, as in the case of existing 
law, the Attorney General is authorized 
to institute civil proceedings against any 
person who has offended against that 
prohibition in the past, and thereby bring 
about punishment by the judge without 
jury trial. 

Mr. President, in order that that point 
may be made clear, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point 
in the Recorp the provisions of part IV 
beginning on page 10, in line 19, down to 
and including all of line 9, on page 12. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the bill was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Part IV—To PROVIDE MEANS OF FURTHER 
SECURING AND PROTECTING THE RIGHT To 
VOTE 
Sec. 131. Section 2004 of the Revised Stat- 

utes (42 U. S. C. 1971), is amended as follows: 

(a) Amend the catchline of said section 
to read, “Voting rights.” 

(b) Designate its present text with the 
subsection symbol (a).“ 
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(c) Add, immediately following the pres- 
ent text, three new subsections to read as 
follows: 

“(b) No person, whether acting under 
color of law or otherwise, shall intimidate, 
threaten, coerce, or attempt to intimidate, 
threaten, or coerce any other person for the 
purpose of interfering with the right of such 
other person to vote or to vote as he may 
choose, or of causing such other person to 
vote for, or not to vote for, any candidate for 
the office of President, Vice President, presi- 
dential elector, Member of the Senate, or 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
Delegates or Commissioners from the Terri- 
tories or possessions, at any general, special, 
or primary election held solely or in part for 
the purpose of selecting or electing any such 
candidate. 

“(c) Whenever any person has en 
or there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that any person is about to engage in any 
act or practice which would deprive any 
other person of any right or privilege secured 
by subsection (a) or (b), the Attorney Gen- 
eral may institute for the United States, 
or in the name of the United States, a civil 
action or other proper proceeding for pre- 
ventive relief, including an application for 
a permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order. In any pro- 
ceeding hereunder the United States shall 
be liable for costs the same as a private 

son. 

“(d) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted 
any administrative or other remedies that 
may be provided by law.” 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
language beginning on page 11, in line 
17, under paragraph (c) is practically 
the same as that which I have already 
read; I refer to the language giving the 
Attorney General the authority to in- 
stitute these proceedings. 

Mr. President, from what I have said, 
I believe it is clear beyond any quibbling 
at all that the bill would effect a change, 
or purports to effect a change, and 
would effect a change, if the bill were 
enacted into law without amendment. 


PRESENT GOVERNMENT BY INJUNCTION DEALS 
WITH PROPERTY RIGHTS, NOT HUMAN RIGHTS 


The argument in support of these at- 
tempts to take away the right of trial 
by jury is based upon the contention 
that Congress has already authorized, in 
many other statutes, government by in- 
junction, without a right of trial by jury. 
We are told that there are 28 such laws. 
An examination of these statutes reveals 
the important fact that, without excep- 
tion, they seem to deal with the regula- 
tion of commerce and with the activities, 
not of natural persons, but of artificial 
persons known as corporations. 

No corporation can exist unless it has 
been brought into being by the act of 
some government. Govenments, like 
corporations, are the creatures of men; 
but men are the creatures of God. That 
was the message which Thomas Jeffer- 
son and the other Founding Fathers de- 
clared to the world when they wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. Men were 
to be the source of all authority which 
could be exercised over them economi- 
cally or politically; and government was 
to be their instrument to preserve 
freedom. 

But here we have a bill which, if en- 
acted, by the elimination of jury trials 
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would institute in the United States of 
America something which has never ex- 
isted in law in this land, at least not 
since the appointed governors of the 
King of England sought by the Stamp 
Act and other emanations from London 
to deny the American colonists the free- 
dom they insisted they possessed because 
they had come from England, where the 
doctrines of freedom had been wrought 
out, sometimes in bloody struggles 
against those who wished to use arbi- 
trary power, from the King and the 
courts. Here we come directly to the 
old—in fact, the eternal—issue of 
human rights versus property rights. 

CONSTITUTION PROVIDES JURY TRIAL TO PROTECT 

HUMAN RIGHTS 


The Constitution of the United States 
was drafted for the protection of human 
rights. The drafters were thinking of 
individuals, of living human persons, 
when they provided for trial by jury. 
‘They made an exception in cases of im- 
peachment, because impeachment in- 
volves, not crime, but failure of an off- 
cer properly to discharge the duties of 
office. Of course, the officer impeached 
was to be tried by the Senate—jury 
enough, perhaps. 

Mr. President, the framers of the Con- 
stitution were so careful to protect the 
human person against conviction for 
crime except by jury that even in pro- 
viding for the trial of treason they wrote 
it down that “No person shall be con- 
victed of treason unless on the testimony 
of two witnesses to the same overt act, 
or on confession in open court.” 

It seems to me that this declaration 
found in the Constitution is very clear 
evidence of the desire of the great men 
who wrote that document to make cer- 
tain that there should be in the United 
States no government or no official so 
powerful as to send any citizen of the 
United States to prison for a crime with- 
out a trial by jury. 

CHANGING JURY TRIAL RIGHT WOULD SET 

DANGEROUS PRECEDENT FOR FUTURE 


Shall we now, under color of a civil 
action on the equity side of the court, 
break down this shield which for cen- 
turies has been the only protection of 
living persons against the authority or 
the pretended authority of govern- 
ment? Everybody knows that when- 
ever we attempt by law to violate the 
Constitution we imperil free government 
itself, because we set a precedent which 
can easily be followed by future Con- 
gresses and future administrations, 

Once we set foot on the path that 
strays away from freedom to the arbi- 
trary power of those who sit in the seats 
of the mighty, then we are straying 
away from the principles which brought 
this Government into existence—a gov- 
ernment which must be preserved in all 
its pristine grandeur as a free govern- 
ment, if we are to pretend to be leaders of 
the Free World against arbitrary power 
that is now exerting itself by all sorts 
of chicanery and deceit and force to over- 
come the free government that men seek 
to establish everywhere. But the oppo- 
nents of jury trial under this measure 
say that Congress has frequently given 
the Attorney General power to sue on 
behalf of the United States for relief 
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by injunction. Such persons, I am per- 
suaded, overlook the distinction between 
offenses which are classified as malum 
per se or mala prohibita offenses which 
are in themselves evil or offenses which 
are wrong only because they happen to 
be prohibited by law. 
JURY TRIAL DEFENDS FREE MEN AGAINST 
ARBITRARY POWER 


In the former category are the crim- 
inal offenses for which no man can be 
punished unless tried and convicted by 
a jury. The latter offenses which arise 
only because some regulatory law pro- 
hibits them do not have the same sig- 
nificance as the crimes of force and vio- 
lence which are evil in themselves and 
unfortunately are committed by some 
natural persons. It is precisely because 
they are evil in themselves that our sys- 
tem of government has always insisted 
that the person charged shall always be 
entitled to a trial by jury. No man can, 
under the American system of govern- 
ment, be punished for an infamous crime 
merely by the ipse dixit of an appointed 
attorney general or an appointed judge. 
The whole history of the jury trial is the 
development of the resistance of free 
men against arbitrary judicial and ex- 
ecutive power. 


SUPREME COURT DISPOSED OF ARGUMENT THAT 
JUDGES CAN PUNISH IN CRIMINAL CASES 
WITHOUT JURY 


It is said that judges have the power 
to punish by fine and imprisonment in 
cases of criminal conduct without the in- 
tervention of a jury to find the facts. 
This argument I think was disposed of 
rather conclusively by the Supreme 
Court in United States v. Goldman (re- 
ported in 277 U. S. 229, 235), when in 
quoting from another Supreme Court 
decision, Ex parte Grossman (267 U. S. 
87, 115), it said: 


In Gompers v. United States this Court 
said, in language which was quoted with ap- 
proval in Ex parte Grossman (267 U. S. 116): 
“It is urged * * * that contempts cannot 
be crimes, because, although punishable by 
imprisonment and therefore, if crimes, in- 
famous, they are not within the protection 
of the Constitution and the amendments 
giving a right to trial by jury and so forth 
to persons charged with such crimes. * * * 
It does not follow that contempts of the 
class under consideration are not crimes, or 
rather, in the language of the statute, 
offenses, because trial by jury as it has been 
gradually worked out and fought out has 
been thought not to extend to them as a 
matter of constitutional right. These con- 
tempts are infractions of the law, visited 
with punishment as such. If such acts are 
not criminal, we are in error as to the most 
fundamental characteristic of crimes as that 
word has been understood in English speech. 
So truly are they crimes that it seems to be 
proved that in the early law they were 
punished only by the usual criminal pro- 
cedure * * *, and that at least in England 
it seems that they still may be and prefer- 
ably are tried in that way. And we think it 
clear that informations brought by the 
United States for the punishment of crimi- 
nal contempts constituting offenses against 
the United States are criminal cases within 
the meaning of the Criminal Appeals Act, in 
as real and substantial a sense as ordinary 
criminal prosecutions for the punishment of 
crimes. See Bessette v. Conkey Company 
(194 U. S. 324, 335 et seq.) 


That is not the only case I could cite. 
The books are full of such cases. 
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I hold in my hand United States Re- 
ports, volume 266, for the October term 
of 1924. I shall read from Michaelson 
against the United States, which begins 
on page 42. I begin reading at page 64: 

The provision for trial by jury upon de- 
mand, as we shall presently show, is manda- 
tory; and the question to be answered is 
whether it infringes any power of the courts 
vested by the Constitution and unalterable 
by Congressional legislation. We first inquire 
whether the proceeding contemplated by the 
statute is for a civil or a criminal contempt. 
If it be the latter—since the proceeding for 
criminal contempt, unlike that for civil con- 
tempt, is between the public and the defend- 
ant, is an independent proceeding at law, and 
no part of the original cause, Gompers v. 
Bucks Stove & Range Co. (221 U. S. 418, 444 
446, 451), we are at once relieved of the doubt 
which might otherwise arise in respect of the 
authority of Congress to set aside the settled 
rule that a suit in equity is to be tried by 
the chancellor without a jury unless he 
choose to call one as purely advisory. We 
think the statute, reasonably construed, re- 
lates exclusively to criminal contempts. The 
act or thing charged must be of such charac- 
ter as also to constitute a crime, Prosecu- 
tion must be in conformity with the practice 
in criminal cases, 

LAW RECOGNIZES DIFFERENCE BETWEEN NATURAL 
PERSON AND CORPORATION 


There can be no doubt, Mr. President, 
what the Supreme Court has thought 
about this matter in the cases that have 
been brought before it. I have invited 
attention, as I have proceeded, to the dif- 
ference between the living person and the 
artificial person, the natural person and 
the corporation, because the opponents 
of jury trials under the bill have seemed 
to read into the 28 statutes which have 
been cited an excuse for eliminating the 
jury trial. 

GOVERNMENT PRESCRIBES REGULATORY LAWS FOR 
CORPORATIONS 


I invite attention first of all to the fact 
that since a corporation can exist only 
by the action at law of some government, 
then the government of the nation in 
which it operates has a clear right to 
prescribe for it regulatory laws, and the 
United States Government has done so. 

Among the laws which were passed 
by the Congress with respect to commer- 
cial regulation was the Clayton Act. The 
provisions of that act appear in title 
18, United States Code, Criminal Code 
and Criminal Procedure, at page 2355, 
as section 402, entitled, Contempts Con- 
stituting Crimes.” Let me read from it: 

Any person, corporation or association will- 
fully disobeying any lawful writ, process, or- 
der, rule, decree, or command of any district 
court of the United States or any court of 
the District of Columbia, by doing any act 
or thing therein, or thereby forbidden, if the 
act or thing so done be of such character 
as to constitute also a criminal offense 
under any statute of the United States or 
under the laws of any State in which the 
act was committed, shall be prosecuted for 
such contempt as provided in section 3691 
of this title and shall be punished by fine 
or imprisonment, or both, 


There is a clear, mandatory directive 
in the Clayton Act, one of the regula- 
tory laws cited by our friends who want 
to have the Attorney General take over 
proceedings by injunction in civil trials 
to punish criminal contempt. 
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LAW PROVIDES FOR TRIAL BY JURY IF CONTEMPT 
Is ALSO CRIMINAL OFFENSE 
So the law says that if there be such 
a contempt, if any person, corporation, 
or association willfully disobeys, and the 
act or the thing he does is of such a 
character as to constitute also a crim- 
inal offense, he shall be tried in the man- 
ner set forth in section 3691. I should 
like to read what section 3691 says. It 
will be found in chapter 233 of title 18 
of the United States Code, Criminal Code 
and Criminal Procedure. It appears on 
page 2519 of title 18, and I read it: 
Whenever a contempt charged shall con- 
eist in willful disobedience of any lawful 
writ, process. order, rule, decree, or com- 
mand of any district court of the United 
States by doing or omitting any act or thing 
in violation thereof, and the act or thing 
done or omitted also constitutes a criminal 
, Offense under any act of Congress, or under 
the laws of any State in which it was done 
or omitted, the accused— 


Listen to the words of the law, my 
colleagues: 

The accused, upon demand therefor, shall 
be entitled to trial by a jury, which shall 
conform as near as may be to the practice 
in other criminal cases. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that 
these two sections of the criminal code 
are the complete answer to any doubters 
who think that the regulatory laws of 
the United States which give to the dis- 
trict courts the right to regulate cor- 
porations engaged in commerce provide 
a precedent for denial of the right of 
jury trial to a living person who becomes 
involved in a question of criminal con- 
tempt. 

If regulatory decrees affect natural 
persons, or a defendant who demands a 
trial, and if a criminal statute is at 
issue, then it is clear that under the 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States the right of trial by jury cannot 
be taken away. 

CONGRESS HAS RECOGNIZED DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL PERSON 

I have pointed out that there is a dif- 
ference between the natural person and 
the artificial person. Congress has rec- 
ognized that distinction. I find it in the 
same section from which I was reading 
a moment ago, section 402. First, there 
is the provision saying that the punish- 
ment for disobedience of a lawful writ, 
and so forth, may be a fine or imprison- 
ment, or both—and notice, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that. the amount of the fine is not 
stated, nor is the length of the imprison- 
ment. Why? Because Congress was 
thinking that most of these violations 
would be by corporations and corporate 
officers hiding behind the shield of the 
corporate name in performing their acts 
of resistance to the orders of the court. 

But to show that the Congress of the 
United States wished to make a distinc- 
tion between the corporate person and 
the natural person, I read the next 
paragraph: 

Such fine— 


That means the fine mentioned in the 
first paragraph— 
shall be paid to the United States or to the 
complainant or other party injured by the 
act constituting the contempt, or may, 
where more than one is damaged, be divided 
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or apportioned among them, as the court 
may direct. But in no case shall the fine to 
be paid to the United States exceed, in case 
the accused is a natural person, the sum of 
$1,000, nor shall such imprisonment exceed 
the term of 6 months. 


So the Congress of the United States, 
in passing 1 of the 28 statutes which 
have been recited in resistance to the 
amendment to preserve jury trials, 
makes a distinction between the corpor- 
ate person and the natural person, and 
reduces the punishment for the natural 
person, while providing that a defend- 
ant, corporate or natural, if it demands 
a jury trial, can get a jury trial. 

Are we to turn back on the road to 
freedom, and make the individual citi- 
zen, the flesh-and-blood citizen, the 
pawn of the court and corporations on 
the one hand, and, on the other hand, 
of the Attorney General and the courts, 
who may or may not be acting under 
the misapprehension that corporations 
are persons, with the same rights and 
privileges as natural persons? The Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights, like the 
Declaration of Independence, were both 
written by men who were defending 
natural persons. The regulatory laws 
providing for injunctive relief in the 
regulation of trade and commerce deal 
with corporations. 

JUDICIAL CONTEMPT DEFINED IN 1831 


Mr. President, I should like to invite 
attention to a rather interesting and 
dramatic situation which developed once 
in this country, back in 1831. I do so 
because I wish to cite the names of the 
persons who were involved in drafting 
the earliest statute defining the powers 
of a judge to punish for alleged con- 
tempt committed beyond the precincts 
of the court. 

I am referring now to section 401 of 
Title 18 of the Criminal Code. This is 
entitled, Power of Court”. It appears 
on page 2355 of Title 18, Criminal Code 
and Criminal Procedure. 

A court of the United States shall have 
power to punish, by fine or imprisonment, 
at its discretion, such a contempt of its au- 
thority, and none other, as (1) misbehavior 
of any person in its presence or so near 
thereto as to obstruct the administration of 
Justice; (2) misbehavior of any of its officers 
in their official transactions; (3) disobedi- 
ence or resistance to its lawful writ, proc- 
ess, order, rule, decree, or command, 


The dramatic incident to which I re- 
fer took place in the year 1831. A Fed- 
eral judge by the name of James H. Peck 
was sitting in the State of Missouri. He 
tried a case in which his judgment met 
the dissatisfaction of counsel for one of 
the litigants. That is a situation which 
must develop in every case. But after 
the decision had been rendered, and after 
the appeal had been taken to the next 
higher court, the lawyer wrote a public 
article denouncing the judge. 

The judge, affronted by this denuncia- 
tion, hailed him into court and punished 
him for contempt. He sent him to 
prison and ordered his disbarment as 
a member of the bar. 

JAMES BUCHANAN BROUGHT IMPEACHMENT PRO- 
CEEDINGS AGAINST JUDGE 

A Member of Congress from the State 

of Pennsylvania by the name of James 
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Buchanan, afterward to become a Pres- 
ident of the United States, acting for 
the House Judiciary Committee, brought 
impeachment proceedings against the 
judge. The poor man was aged and de- 
crepit, and almost blind. His physical 
condition aroused the sympathy of 
Members of the Senate, and he was ac- 
quitted, although some 21 Members of 
the Senate voted to convict him because 
his offense was regarded as so out- 
rageous. 
CONGRESS IMMEDIATELY UNDERTOOK TO MAKS 
CLEAR LAW OF CONTEMPT 

The acquittal took place, as I recall, on 
January 31, 1831. On the day after that 
acquittal, both Houses of Congress began 
to make clear what the law of contempt 
should be. They wanted to make certain 
that the acquittal of Judge Peck should 
not be interpreted by the other judges 
of the district court as a charter of 
offenses, or a license to United States 
judges to punish citizens for contempt 
beyond the confines of the court and 
the duties of the court. 
DANIEL WEBSTER REPORTED THE BILL TO THE 

SENATE 

Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, 
who was then a Member of the Senate, 
is to be honored, as one of the great 


Senators in our history, by having his 


portrait hung in the reception room out- 
side the Senate Chamber. So great a 
lawyer was he that no one can challenge 
him. Daniel Webster reported from the 
Senate Judiciary Committee the bill cor- 
recting the decison of acquittal. The 
bill passed the House on the 28th of 
February, and on the 2d of March it was 
reported by Senator Webster to the Sen- 
ate. It was written into law, and here 
it is. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the power of the 
several courts of the United States to issue 
attachments and inflict summary punish- 
ments for contempts of court, shall not be 
construed to extend to any cases except the 
misbehaviour of any person or persons in 
the presence of the said courts, or so near 
thereto as to obstruct the administration of 
justice, the misbehaviour of any of the offi- 
cers of the said courts in their official trans- 
actions, and the disobedience or resistance 
of any officer of the said courts, party, juror, 
witness, or any other person or persons, to 
any lawful writ, process, order, rule, decree, 
or command of the said courts. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That 
if any person or persons shall, corruptly, or 
by threats or force, endeayor to influence, 
intimidate, or impede any juror, witness, or 
officer, in any court of the United States, in 
the discharge of his duty, or shall, corruptly, 
or by threats or force, obstruct, or impede, 
or endeavor to obstruct or impede, the due 
administration of justice therein, every per- 
son or persons, so offending, shall be Hable 
to prosecution therefor, by indictment, and 
shall, on conviction thereof, be punished, by 
fine not exceeding $500, or by imprisonment, 
not exceeding 3 months, or both, according 
to the nature and aggravation of the offense, 


So, on the authority of Daniel Web- 
ster, of the Senate, and James Bu- 
chanan, of the House, the Judiciary 
Committees of both bodies acted; and 
the act of Congress written into the law 
in 1831, and embodied, as I have shown, 
in the existing law, in title 18 of the 
United States Code, declared that the 
power of the judge to punish for con- 
tempt was confined to those contempts 
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which interfered with the processes of 
the court, with the carrying on of the 
business of the court; and that when an 
offense was committed outside those 
boundaries it could be prosecuted only 
by indictment, and not by any contempt 
proceeding such as the present Attorney 
General would like to institute by trans- 
ferring the matter to the civil branch 
of the Government. ö 
TRIAL BY JURY IS FUNDAMENTAL RIGHT 
OF ALL AMERICANS 

Clearly we are dealing with a funda- 
mental right of all Americans, regard- 
less of creed, regardless of color, regard- 
less of race, regardless of any contin- 
gency, when we are talking about the 
right of trial by jury and when criminal 
offenses are involved. To my mind, 
there is no answer to it; and because the 
American people know that there is no 
answer to it, I realize why mail has been 
coming to Members of the House and 
Senate day after day demanding trial 
by jury. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First, I approve 
heartily of what the distinguished Sen- 
ator has been saying, and I wish to con- 
gratulate him for making what I think 
is a sound and basically American speech. 

Second, I wish to tell him of something 
I have been watching on the ticker tape 
yesterday and today about the trial of 
the Clinton, Tenn., case which is before 
a jury at Knoxville. Yesterday I noted 
that the judge had ruled that three 
separate moving-picture films which had 
been taken at the time of the confusion 
in Clinton had been admitted in evi- 
dence so that the jury might see for 
themselves whether or not the defend- 
ants were participants, and also whether 
or not the facts were such as to put the 
defendants on reasonable knowledge and 
notice, which was what was required to 
be proved—knowledge and notice of the 
existence and the contents of the in- 
junction which had been issued by the 
court and its application to them. 

Today I notice that the Baptist minis- 
ter who was an active figure in the situ- 
ation there, as will be remembered by 
the distinguished Senator, is testifying 
before the jury—and I think a jury is 
manifestly necessary in such a case— 
as to his knowledge of the presence of 
these defendants, of his contacts with 
them, and of what he said to them and 
what was said when he and they were 
present relative to the injunction, the 
nature of it, and the application of it 
to citizens such as those who were de- 
fendants. 

Can the Senator think of any clearer 
illustration of the need for submission 
to a jury of citizens than this very Clin- 
ton case now pending in Knoxville, 
where the issue is whether or not notice 
was received by persons charged with 
having violated the injunction, and 
whether they may be held to account- 
ability by reason of the reasonable na- 
ture of the notice given to them? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator 
makes a very persuasive case. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
not think that makes a complete illus- 
tration? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I do. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is that not a com- 
plete illustration of the propriety, indeed 
the necessity, for a jury trial? 

Mr. OMAHO NEN. I think it is. 

Mr. HOLLAND. When no one, judge 
or anyone else, can say with certainty, 
“Here is something which was heard by 
a certain citizen at a certain time in 
certain words, and which he understood 
to mean so and so” and when, instead of 
the ability to prove with such certainty 
a question of that kind, it is submitted 
to a jury of citizens to hear what the 
facts were, and whether it was a sound 
conclusion on the part of those reason- 
able citizens, that another citizen, under 
the conditions testified to before them, 
should be held to accountability be- 
cause of what he heard on the particular 
occasion. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much for that illustration. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have no question to 
ask of the Senator from Wyoming. I 
have no question to ask because the able 
Senator from Wyoming has answered 
all questions with respect to the provi- 
sions of the bill he has discussed. I 
merely wish to say that the magnificent 
speech of the Senator has established 
beyond all question the fact that those 
of us who fight for preservation of the 
right of trial by jury are fighting for 
the benefit of all Americans of all races 
and all generations. 

a O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


During the delivery of Mr. 
O’MAHONEY’s speech, 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, will the Senator from Wyoming 
yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Wyoming may yield to me for not 
to exceed 1% minutes, so that I may 
make a brief statement, with the under- 
standing that it will appear in the Ro- 
on at the conclusion of his remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GORE 
in the chair). It there objection? 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Wyoming for his courtesy. 

Mr. President, I should like to an- 
nounce that I will vote yea“ on the 
question of agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California IMr. 
KNOWLAND] to have the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of House bill 6127. 

I shall then vote “yea” on the ques- 
tion of agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] to 
refer the bill to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, because I believe in proper 
procedures. 

I expect to vote “yea” on the question 
of agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MAHONEY], and also on the 
question of agreeing to the amendment 
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to be offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
the latter amendment being to strike out 
title III of the bill. 

My vote in favor of having the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 
should not be construed as a vote in 
support of the bill. To me, part III is 
intolerable. I could not in good con- 
~science vote against jury trial. 

Therefore, I am going to support en- 
thusiastically the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MAHONEY]. 

But some of us to whom this bill is 
unacceptable in its present form are 
ready to allow it to be debated out of a 
decent respect for the convictions of 
others. 

Mr. President, I want to ask, Is it too 
much to hope for reciprocal generosity 
for our convictions? I have confidence 
in the Senate. I trust the results of the 
reasoned debate of reasonable men, and 
therefore, though I disapprove of the 
procedures which brought this bill to the 
calendar, I think the Members of this 
body should debate it, discuss it, amend 
it, improve it, and then vote on it. 

I thank the Senator from Wyoming for 
yielding to me. 

During the delivery 
O’MAHONEY’s speech, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me so that I may 
send an amendment to the desk and 
make a few brief remarks on it, with the 
understanding that my remarks will fol- 
low his statement in the RECORD? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield, provided 
I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment designed 
to strike out part III and a number of 
other sections. I do this jointly with 
the able senior Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AIKEN], with whom it has been my 
deep personal pleasure to be associated 
in a great deal of agricultural legislation 
through the past years. He is a man of 
outstanding integrity and a man of the 
highest character, with whom I delight 
to associate myself. I very much appre- 
ciate the fact that he has joined with 
me in the amendment to strike out part 
III. At the proper time I intend to dis- 
cuss my amendment. All I wish to say 
now is that it proposes, on page 9, be- 
ginning with line 10, to strike out all of 
part III, to renumber part IV as part III, 
to renumber section 131 as section 121. 
and to renumber section 141 as section 
131. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in full in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table; and, without objection, 
the amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. ANDERSON’s amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 9, beginning with line 10, strike 
all of part III. 

On page 10, line 19, renumber part IV as 
part III. 

On page 10, line 21, renumber section 131 
as section 121. 

On page 13, line 1, renumber section 141 
as section 131. 


of Mr. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. O’YMAHONEY. I yield, provided 
I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. Lask the Senator to yield 
with that understanding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Wyoming 
may yield to the Senator from Vermont 
without the Senator from Wyoming los- 
ing his right to the floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, during the 
debate which has been taking place, we 
have heard a series of alarms sounded by 
Members of this body who sincerely fear 
that part III of the civil-rights bill would 
provide the legal means for abuses of 
personal rights such as those which 
marked the tragic Reconstruction period 
after the War Between the States. 

In a very practical sense, part III would 
seem to add little, if anything, of value 
in achieving the purpose of the civil- 
rights bill. It does not deal with voting 
rights. It may well apply to the enforce- 
ment of integration. 

There is no escaping the fact that the 
enforcement of existing civil rights, and 
particularly voting rights, requires ad- 
ditional legislation that can no longer be 
delayed or sidestepped. H. R. 6127 would 
provide that legislation. 

However, it is important to remember 
that the administration did not request 
the provisions contained in part III, al- 
though it did suggest that they should be 
the subject of consideration by the new 
Civil Rights Commission which this bill 
would establish. 

The immediate effect of part III would 
be to delay and hamper the establish- 
ment of wider voting practices among 
the Negroes of the South. 

In practice, the very presence of part 
III in the law would stiffen resistance 
rather than encourage compliance, for 
the provisions of this part III have al- 
ready caused widespread public concern 
throughout the very States in which it 
is charged that there has been denial of 
the right to vote. 

The President has made plain his de- 
sire to assure to all people their right 
to vote regardless of race, creed, or color. 

This can be achieved without resort to 
extreme measures and with a minimum 
of bitterness and resistance. 

The Attorney General gave abundant 
evidence of good faith when, in his let- 
ter of transmittal to the Speaker of the 
House, he emphasized “the constant 
need for restraint, calm judgment, and 
understanding.” 

Sound legislation comes from fairness 
and compromise. In the delicate area 
of civil rights this is especially neces- 
sary—without the sacrifice of basic prin- 
ciples, 

We who support the cause of civil 
rights know that part III is unacceptable 
to a sizable segment of the Senate. Its 
retention in the bill could result in no 
legislation at all during this session or 
any other session in the near future. 
They insist that it would provide new le- 
gal weapons with which to press integra- 
tion in all phases of public life. 

The genuine fear which part III has 
raised in the mind of many Members 
of the Senate makes it necessary—in the 
spirit of understanding—to remove this 
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apprehension, and aim at achieving our 
basic purpose—the passage of a sound, 
workable right-to-vote bill. 

It is in this spirt of understanding 
that I join with the Senator from New 
Mexico in offering an amendment to 
strike part I from the bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these inter- 
ruptions appear at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In doing so, I de- 
sire to compliment the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] for 
their statesmanship in offering the 
amendment. I agree with them and with 
other Senators of like mind who have 
expressed themselves that part HI has no 
place in a voting rights bill. We can 
protect the voting rights of the Negroes 
of the country and of all other citizens 
without part III, but we cannot protect 
the right of trial by jury for all races 
and creeds and colors without an amend- 
ment somewhat of the character which 
I have already presented for scrutiny 
and for discussion. 


PRIVATE RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
following my speech of June 19 to the 
Senate, urging the prompt adoption of 
legislation to admit to the United States 
orphans who have been adopted by 
American families, Senator James O. 
EasTLAND advised the Senate that or- 
phan legislation will soon be on the Sen- 
ate Calendar. 

I was very pleased that the chairman 
of the important Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee and the Immigration Subcom- 
mittee advised the Senate that he fa- 
vored the legislation and that prompt 
action could now be expected. 

Mr. President, I warned last June 19 
that many children already adopted by 
American families will die this summer 
unless Congress takes prompt action for 
the admission of these children. Due to 
inadequate food and water, summer 
heat, and lack of medicines, these un- 
dernourished children may not live 
through the summer. 

This dreadful situation has already 
occurred, at least in one instance. Let 
me read a headline that appeared on 
page 1 of the Oregonian of July 7, 1957, 
“Children Die in Holt’s Korean Orphan- 
age While Congress Holds Up Relief Leg- 
islation.” 

I do not believe that we want the death 
of some of these children on our con- 
science. Every Member of the Senate 
desires to avoid such tragedy. 

On July 3 I received a letter from Mrs. 
Haydn Waddington, of 2075 Northwest 
113th Street, Portland, Oreg. Mrs. Wad- 
dington wrote me as follows: 

My husband and I are writing to you with 
a pain in our hearts that only those who 
have lost a child in death can experience. 

Mrs. Holt called me at 2:30 p. m. this aft- 
ernoon to tell me our adopted daughter has 
passed away. Our darling 6-month-old 
daughter has died for want of her family to 
care for her. * * * 
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Please pass the orphan bill before more 
of us suffer such a loss. We still can't be- 
lieve it is so, that the baby is gone. More 
babies will die if the bill is not passed 
soon. 


Thus a child, adopted by an American 
family, has died because it could not be 
brought to the United States to receive 
the care that it so needed. 

I had introduced S. 2323, a private bill, 
to admit Barbara Marie Waddington, 
the adopted daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Haydn Waddington. At the present time 
private legislation, which is time-con- 
suming and a costly process, is the only 
way that adopted children of American 
citizens can enter the United States. 

Mr. President, more than 3 weeks 
have passed since the Senate was assured 
that an orphan bill would soon be on the 
Senate Calendar. I most earnestly hope 
that general orphan legislation, to admit 
children who have been adopted by 
American families, will soon be before 
the Senate. This legislation is noncon- 
troversial and the lives of many of these 
children hang in the balance. 

I ask unanimous consent to place at 
this point in my remarks an excellent 
article by staff writer William Hilliard 
headlined, “Children Die in Holt’s Ko- 
rean Orphanage While Congress Holds 
Up Relief Legislation,” which appeared 
in the Oregonian for July 7, 1957. Last 
year in 1956, Bill Hilliard accompanied 
Harry Holt to Korea and did a fine and 
thorough series of articles for the Ore- 
gonian on the problems and experiences 
of bringing children to the United States 
who had been adopted by American fam- 


es. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHILDREN Dre IN HOLT’S KOREAN ORPHANAGE 
WHILE CONGRESS HoLps Up RELIEF LEGIS- 
LATION 

(By WILLIAM HILLIARD) 

Korea's summer heat and disease are taking 
their annual toll of orphan children at Harry 
Holt's orphanage in Seoul. 

Seven of the orphans—who have never 
known the love and affection of real mothers 
and fathers—have died within the past three 
weeks, Deaths average two a week. Mean- 
while a Congressional measure which would 
relieve the problem languishes in committee. 

Only last week, a discouraged Holt sent 
this message to his wife, Bertha, in Creswell: 

“Some die in the orphanage because they 
lack the desire to live without a father and 
mother.” 

Fathers and mothers await the children in 
the United States, according to Holt, but 
while his children“ stay miserable in Seoul, 
action is delayed on legislation that would 
allow their entry into this country. 

RELIEF ACT EXPIRES 

Passage of new legislation is necessary be- 
cause the refugee relief act which allowed 
alien orphans to be brought into the coun- 
try under special immigration quotas expired 
December 31, 1956. 

President Eisenhower extended the dead- 
line on the act for 30 days to allow Holt to 
bring children already adopted and processed 
to this country. These were children who 
were ready to leave for the United States by 
December 31, 1956. Since that time others 
have been made ready for adoption. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee has de- 
layed action on the bill which was intro- 
duced by Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER in 
the hope it would speed up delivery of the 
children to their adoptive parents. 
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Another administration-sponsored bill, an 
omnibus immigration bill, would accom- 
plish the same purpose if it were passed. 
It too, however, is bogged down in the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

The committee devoting practically all of 
its time to hearings on the controversial 
civil-rights bill, has been sitting on the 
orphan bill for 6 months. 

Holt, Oregon benefactor of Korean or- 
phans, said it was his hope the Neuberger- 
sponsored bill would pass before the hot 
summer months began to take their toll of 
parentless babies in Korea. 

The Holt orphanage bulges with nearly 100 
children. The World Vision reception cen- 
ter in Seoul also has nearly 100. The capac- 
ity for each is 50. 

Holt said all of the children have been 
adopted by American couples and await 
passage of the orphan bill by Congress so 
they may be united with their new parents 
in this country. 


BABIES ON BOTTLES 


There are more than 40 babies on bottles 
in his orphan home, reported Holt. He said 
the babies are susceptible to disease—despite 
the sanitary measures taken—in a city where 
poor sewage conditions are almost inde- 
scribable. 

Holt, who visited Germany, Vienna, Tur- 
key, Lebanon, Thailand, Burma, and Hong 
Kong this spring, returned to his orphan 
home in Seoul in June to find a minor epi- 
demic of measles. He said the disease and 
other causes claimed the lives of 5 chil- 
dren within 2 weeks. 

“News of the death of children in the home 
is heartbreaking to American parents who 

. have adopted them,” said Mrs. Holt. She 
said parents have waited months for their 
children and have sent them clothing and 
other items. 

NO PARENTS KNOWN 

A victim of disease in the orphan home 
was a child adopted by Haydn Waddington, 
Beaverton, according to Mrs. Holt. The 
child died 2 weeks ago. 

Waddington, a 41-year-old machinist, said 
he has been waiting 2 years for a child from 
the Holt home in Seoul. The baby that died 
Was between 5 and 6 months old, he said. 
Another child has been received by Holt to 
replace the first. 

Waddington has 2 boys of his own, but 
since both are in their teens, he and his 
wife have decided to adopt 2 Korean chil- 
dren because “we love children around the 
house.” 

The young children of mixed parentage 
in Korea have never known a real mother 
and father, according to Holt. 

“Even at best, they do not develop nor- 
mally, physically, mentally, or socially be- 
cause they lack the security that only par- 
ents can give,” he wrote in a recent letter 
to Mrs. Holt. “They give up their desire to 
live, refuse to eat, and die slowly, regardless 
of loving orphanage care, intravenous trans- 
fusions, and medications.” 

Holt, a disturbed and hurt man over the 
plight of these children, has provided glass 
cubicles to care for babies in his orphan 
home. Thirteen helpers assist his two 
daughters, Mollie, a registered nurse, and 
Barbara. 

The larger children must sleep two to a 
crib because of the crowded conditions, 

SUPPLIES BEING RECEIVED 

Supplies to ease the suffering of the chil- 
dren continue to arrive from Mrs. Holt in 
Creswell. The orphanage is equipped with 
clothing, food, washing machines, stoves, 
and a refrigerator. An air conditioner is en 
route to the orphanage by airfreight to 

help chill the hot and humid Seoul tem- 
peratures, 
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How long will the little ones remain in 
Soul before Congress takes some action on 
Senator NEUBERGER’s bill? 

Senator James O. EASTLAND, Democrat, 
from Mississippi, and chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, had this to say to a re- 
cent plea from the Oregon junior Senator 
who asked that some steps be taken imme- 
diately to get the adopted children to this 
country: 

“Let me tell the Senator that I think his 
fears (that no action will be taken on bill 
in this session of Congress) are groundless. 
I think such a bill will be soon on the Sen- 
ate Calendar. 

“I hope so. I may say that as chairman 
of the committee, I favor such a bill.” 

Some Congressional observers interpreted 
these remarks as an encouring sign. But 
time is running out on the babies as well as 
on Congress. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
another aspect of the problem is also 
most urgent. Many military families 
stationed abroad have adopted orphan 
children and these children have become 
a part of the family. With the with- 
drawal of United States troops during 
the next 6 months from many overseas 
bases these families will be forced to 
leave behind their children. I have in- 
troduced S. 2248, a private bill, so that 
Army Sergeant and Mrs. James L. Scar- 
lett, who are stationed in Japan, can 
bring their 20-month-old Japanese- 
American son to the United States. Un- 
less the private legislation, or general 
orphan legislation, is passed during this 
session of Congress, this American fam- 
ily will be broken up, and a similar situ- 
ation, Iam told by Defense Department 
officials, exists for many hundreds of 
other military families. 

I have been advised by the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service that 
about 400 private orphan bills have been 
introduced so far during the present ses- 
sion of Congress and these private bills 
would admit some 500 orphan children 
who have been adopted by American 
families. 

Private legislation is time-consuming 
and costly, and interferes with the regu- 
lar work of Congress. I have been ad- 
vised by the staff of the Senate Immi- 
gration Subcommittee that a goodly por- 
tion of all private immigration bills deal 
with orphan children who have been 
adopted by American families. 

An example of the heartbreaking delay 
that takes place on private bills, and 
keeps children separated from their par- 
ents, has been my experience with S. 973. 
I introduced this private bill on January 
30 to admit the adopted 14-year-old 
daughter of Army Chief Warrant Officer 
and Mrs. Noel E. Holsman, of Hillsboro, 
Oreg. This private bill passed the Sen- 
ate on April 12 and has not as yet come 
before the House of Representatives. 
Almost 6 months have passed and the 
child remains separated from her 
parents. 

Mr. President, I am very pleased that 
the immigration bill, S. 2410, introduced 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] contains a provision to admit 
to the United States orphan children 
who have or will be adopted by Ameri- 
can families. S. 2410 not only would 
take care of the urgent orphan situation 
but deals with many other humanitarian 
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problems created by our immigration 
laws. I have been honored to join with 
the Senator from Massachusetts as a co- 
sponsor of this bill, and I hope that this 
bill can be promptly enacted into law. 

Mr. President, it was my privilege to 
be visited last June by my friend and 
constituent, Harry Holt, of Creswell, 
Oreg. Mr. Holt was in Washington to 
speed the enactment of orphan legisla- 
tion and has since traveled on to Korea 
where he joined his two daughters, 
Barbara and Molly, who have been car- 
ing for many adopted children of Ameri- 
can families who are waiting to join 
their families in the United States. 

Mr. President, the lives of many chil- 
dren adopted into American families de- 
pend on the prompt enactment of 
orphan legislation so that these chil- 
dren can join their parents in the United 
States and receive the love and care that 
they require. My orphan bill, S. 866, 
and other orphan bills have now been 
before Congress for 6 months. Congress 
should now act promptly on this human- 
itarian and noncontroversial legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks the moving 
letter I received from Harry Holt in 
Korea, dated July 3, 1957. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEOUL, Korea, July 3, 1957. 

Dear SENATOR: I finally arrived here in 
Korea after finding the world is bigger than 
I had believed. I still think that Oregon is 
the best part of the world to live in. I was 
surprised to see how much wasteland there is, 

I keep remembering how good you and your 
people were to me when I was in Washington. 
I have been interviewed by experts, but I 
have never enjoyed an interview as much as 
I did the one by Mrs. Neuberger. She is cer- 
tainly a most gracious lady and made it so 
easy for me. Walter Dodd gave me most of 
his time for 2 days. I certainly do thank 
you. 

Things are getting pretty rough here, we 
now have 91 children at our little place. 
Four babies have died here last month and 
three at World Vision's mixed-blood home. 
These poor little ones will never see the land 
of their fathers. 

The hot weather is just starting and it is 
going to be terrible next month. We are 
trying to ship an air conditioner by air 
freight, just for the room where the little 
babies are. 

The people in Korea cannot understand 
why we don’t take the children to America, 
It is kind of hard to explain. To them, 
America is a land of many warmhearted 
people. To tell them the children are wait- 
ing here until a new law is passed is difficult, 
especially since it has been so long now. 

One thing I cannot understand is this: 
When I was in Vienna, Austria, I went to Mr. 
Strubb, who used to be in Portland, Oreg., 
and he told me that they were still sending 
about 800 people to America per month on 
parole visas, I certainly do not begrudge 
those people their visas, but it is not easy to 
stand here and watch our babies die for lack 
of them. The people in the Embassy in Vi- 
enna have a hard job with all the Hungarian 
refugees. 

It looked to me like they were doing a 
wonderful job. It made me proud to be an 
American. One would like to believe the 
words on the Statue of Liberty are still true, 
“Bring me your outcasts.” If these people 
cannot look to America, their last hope on 
earth is gone. 
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I just received a letter from home with 
some encouraging news from a copy of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It sounded as if 
someone cares for our little ones here. 

In my brief trip through Europe, I talked 
with many people concerned with orphans in 
Germany and other countries. It seems that 
the only really acute problem is here in the 
Orient. Authorities were mainly of the 
opinion that few children would be adopted 
to America from Europe in the next few 
years. 

Again I wish to thank you for your con- 
tinued interest in the orphan bill and espe- 
cially for your speech of June 19. In the 
future, when these children get old enough 
to realize some of the things that have hap- 
pened to them, I hope to write a brief story 
of these things which concern them so much, 
Iam keeping copies of all your speeches and 
letters to be included. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry HOLT, 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of Mr. KNOwWLAND that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to compliment the Senate on the 
spirit in which the debate on this mo- 
tion to take up H. R. 6127, the civil- 
rights bill, has progressed. 

It has been very enlightening, both 
to Members of the Senate and to the 
country. The debate has been germane 
throughout. Both proponents and op- 
ponents of the bill have conducted 
themselves in a highly responsible man- 
ner. The debate has brought out some 
undesirable features of the bill which 
may have been unintended but which 
apparently were overlooked in the House 
debate. 

Now we are approaching the moment 
when the Senate must make its first 
decision—that is, the decision on the 
question of whether we will indeed take 
up the bill and consider it, pro and con, 
on its merits itself. 

I shall vote in favor of that motion. 

This is a measure, Mr. President, on 
which there are strong feelings through- 
out the country. There is a real need 
for some settlement of this issue, so that 
we will not continue to be divided. Many 
Members of this body feel very sincerely 
that this measure is essential. Many 
people throughout the Nation, and they 
live in the South as well as the North, 
East and West, believe some legislation 
is called for, although they may not ap- 
prove the legislation here proposed in 
detail. 

The House has already passed it. 

Under such conditions, I feel that the 
Senate should give every Member an 
opportunity to discuss and vote on the 
substantive merits of the issue itself. 
My general feeling always has been that 
any Senator, or group of Senators, has 
a right to have measures considered and 
voted on after sufficient debate had 
transpired to alert the country to the 
significance of those measures and to 
stimulate the thinking of the Members 
of the Senate itself. In the case of the 
bill under discussion, the House debated 
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it and there was wide publicity attend- 
ant on those debates. It has continued 
to be discussed widely in the press and 
other media of communications. This is 
the 10th day that we of the Senate have 
been debating the motion. Therefore, 
I think that everyone is alerted to the 
significance of the measure, and it is 
time to consider it on its merits. 

For my part, I do not approve of some 
parts of the bill in their present form. 
I shall develop in more detail my feeling 
about the specific portions of the bill 
when we are considering the measure it- 
self. Suffice it here to say that I think 
it unwise to tie in the general integration 
problem, which is being refereed by the 
courts, with any new legislation, and 
that I believe we should not attempt to 
infringe on another right which was it- 
self achieved only after long struggle— 
that is, the right of trial by jury where 
there are questions of fact to be deter- 
mined. 

But my quarrel with parts of the bill, 
does not prevent me from urging that 
the bill be considered on its merits and 
voted on here in the Senate. Its basic 
purpose—that is, a guaranty of the 
right to vote—is a meritorious one. The 
great majority of Americans, no matter 
where they live, approve and fully sup- 
port the right of all Americans, no mat- 
ter what their creed, color, or origin, to 
freely cast the ballot. The rest of the 
world looks to us to practice the democ- 
racy we preach. And that democracy 
revolves around the ballot box. 

I am encouraged by the spirit of fair 
dealing and conciliation which exists 
among both proponents and opponents 
of the measure. There is nothing wrong 
with compromise, where the compromise 
is honorable, and where the end result 
of that compromise is successful in 
achieving a goal which would not be 
otherwise achieved. Indeed, the genius 
of this Nation, is that it has been able 
to adapt itself to the divergent social, 
economic and political interests of a vast 
territory, and adapt so well that each 
of those interests was able to live to- 
gether at peace, and in relative pros- 
perity. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). The hour of 4 
o’clock having arrived, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, and at the 
suggestion of the Senator from Texas 
Mr. Jonnson], the clerk will call the 
roll, to ascertain the presence of a 
quorum. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Church Hickenlooper 
Allott Cooper Hill 
Anderson Cotton Holland 
Barrett is Hruska 
Beall Dirksen Humphrey 
Bennett Douglas Ives 
Bible Dworshak Jackson 
Bricker Eastland Javits 

ush Ellender Jenner 
Butler Ervin Johnson, Tex. 
Byrd Flanders Johnston, S. C. 
Capehart Frear Kefauver 
Carlson Fulbright Kennedy 
Carroll Goldwater Kerr 
Case, N. J, Gore Knowland 
Case, S. Dak, Green Kuchel 
Chavez Hayden Langer 


Lausche Murray Smith, Maine 
Long Neely Smith, N. J. 
Magnuson Neuberger Sparkman 
Malone O'Mahoney Stennis 
Mansfield Pastore Symington 
Martin, Iowa Potter Talmadge 
Pa. Purtell Thurmond 

McClellan Revercomb Thye 
McNamara Robertson Watkins 
Monroney Russell Wiley 
Morse Sal Williams 
Morton Scott Yarborough 
Mundt Smathers 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HOL- 
LAND in the chair). A quorum is present. 


The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND]I that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of H. R. 6127, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957. 

The Chair asks that the clerk read the 
unanimous-consent agreement which 
now goes into force, 

The Chief Clerk read, as follows: 

Ordered, That on Tuesday, July 16, 1957, 
following a quorum call at the hour of 4 
p. m., further debate on the motion of the 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOwLAND] 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of H. R. 6127, the Civil Rights Act of 1957, 
shall be limited to not exceeding 1 hour on 
each side, to be controlled by the minority 
leader, on the part of those favoring the 
motion; and by Mr. RUSSELL, on the part 
of those opposing such motion, 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, now 
is the time and this is the place for this 
branch of the legislative arm of the 
Government of the United States to 
demonstrate that it can function. Now 
is the time for the Senate to decide 
whether Senators representing 48 States 
of the Union can discuss, amend, and 
vote on a major policy bill involving 
fundamental constitutional rights of 
American citizens. 

For more than 6 months a companion 
bill to H. R. 6127 has been before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. No such 
bill has been reported by that committee 
to the Senate of the United States. It 
was only under these circumstances that 
rule XIV was invoked in order to place 
the House bill on the calendar of the 
Senate. 

My motion seeks to remove the bill 
from the calendar and to have it brought 
under consideration by the Senate of 
the United States. 

Today, the Senate is on the threshold 
of advancing a civil-rights bill to the 
point where the Senate will be able to 
work its will on the bill itself, rather 
than to devote its attention merely to 
procedural or parliamentary questions. 

If the motion to have the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 
6127 should fail, then, in my judgment, 
a civil-rights bill will not be enacted at 
this session of the Congress. 

I agree with the distinguished ma- 
jority leader [Mr. Jonnson of Texas] 
that up to this point the debate has been, 
generally speaking, constructive and 
helpful. 

I plead with all Members of the Sen- 
ate, those on both sides of the aisle, to 
permit House bill 6127 to be considered 
by the Senate. 
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Let me add a personal note, namely, 
that I was pleased when, earlier in the 
afternoon, the distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. JOHNSON of Texas] himself 
indicated that, at least on the question 
of agreeing to the motion to have the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill, he would vote in favor of the 
motion—namely, in favor of having the 
bill considered by the Senate. 

Mr. President, at this time I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
decision before the Senate is a simple 
one to make, but also, a very profound 
one. It is simple in the sense that it 
merely calls for the Senate to take 
action, but this decision has important 
implications. The question is, Shall the 
Senate proceed to consider H. R. 6127? 

This is a decision that has profound 
implications. First of all, the willing- 
ness of the Senate to debate and to act, 
after almost 90 years of inaction, to pro- 
tect the constitutional rights of our citi- 
zens, is at stake in this decision. I 
underscore the fact of American history 
that this is the first opportunity in some 
90 years that the Senate of the United 
States has had an opportunity to take 
effective action in the fulfillment of the 
promises of the Constitution of equal 
protection of the laws for all our citizens. 
Most importantly, the right of all citi- 
zens to enjoy and exercise the funda- 
mental power upon which representa- 
tive government depends, the right to 
vote, the sovereignty of the individual, is 
at stake. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the duty 
and mandate of the Constitution for this 
House of the Congress is also at stake. 
‘The Senate is required by the Constitu- 
tion to proceed to do business. Today, 
we shall give ourselves that opportunity, 
if we vote to proceed to the considera- 
tion of H. R. 6127. Also involved in this 
decision is the opportunity to apply the 
14th and 15th amendments to the Con- 
stitution, which read: 

The 14th amendment: 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and 
of the State wherein they reside. No State 
shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of citi- 
zens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. 


The 15th amendment reads: 

Secrion 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Src. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 


Therefore, Mr. President, as we vote 
to proceed to the consideration of H. R. 
6127, which decision I trust the Senate 
will make, we shall in fact be voting upon 
more than a procedural motion. We 
shall be voting to give the Congress the 
opportunity to apply and to safeguard, 
the equal protection of the laws in 
all matters—voting rights, educational 
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rights, citizenship rights—all of which 
are objectives in the decision which the 
Senate will make today. Not only the 
rights of citizens which are now denied, 
but the good name of the United States 
of America in the world of nations will 
be affected by our decision. 

I believe it is fair to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that because of the awesome and 
burdensome responsibilities which are 
ours in the world today, it behooves 
every Member of the Congress and every 
citizen to make it his own personal re- 
sponsibility to safeguard and protect the 
full citizenship rights of every man, 
woman, and child in this land, regard- 
less of race, color, creed, or national 
origin. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, H. R. 
6127 was passed by more than a 2-to-1 
vote in the other body of Congress. This 
bill.is a moderate bill. It is reasonable, 
not only in its terminology, but in its 
application. I submit the bill represents 
the considered judgment and the temper- 
ate attitude of reasonable people who 
seek to give the equal protection of the 
laws to all. 

I conclude, Mr. President, with an ob- 
servation of the great and immortal 
Thomas Jefferson. At the time he was 
penning the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, he had this to say as he envisoned 
the destiny of this country: 

It is impossible not to be sensible that we 
are acting for all mankind. 


To my colleagues of the Senate I say 
the votes you cast will have a direct ef- 
fect upon all mankind. I trust that its 
effect will be for the good, in that we 
shall embrace equal opportunity under 
the laws and equal protection of the laws 
for all the people of the United States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes, or so much of that time as he 
may desire, to the distinguished senior 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Georgia for his in- 
dulgence. 

It is not my intention to deal with 
the substance of House bill 6127 in any 
detail at this time. The pending ques- 
tion before the Senate is the motion by 
the Senator from California to take up 
this measure for debate and a vote. It 
is substantially to this motion that these 
remarks are addressed. 

First, let me say that the Senator from 
New Mexico intends to vote in favor of 
5 motion to take up the civil-rights 

Second, let me say that the fact my 
voice has not been heard in this pre- 
liminary discussion should not give any- 
one the false impression about where 
I stand. As chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on the Armed Services of the 
Committee on Appropriations, my com- 
mittee duties have commanded all of 
my time and energy. The absence of 
my voice should not lead anyone to 
assume any change in my convictions. 
The position of the Senator from New 
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Mexico was well known to the Senate. 
My ardor and dedication to human 
rights has not altered since it was my 
privilege to lead the first historic effort 
for a national fair employment prac- 
tices bill some 12 years ago. 

I am not one who believes that we 
can solve all problems by an act of Con- 
gress. We did not enact that proposed 
legislation in 1946. Nor has any na- 
tional civil-rights legislation been en- 
acted since that time. Yet, a great deal 
has been accomplished as the result of 
our idealogical and democratic growth 
in this interval of time. The turning 
of people to the churches and back to 
Christianity because of the war is re- 
sponsible for much of the moral awaken- 
ing about humanity. The progress which 
has been made in improving the eco- 
nomic and political status of all minor- 
ities, particularly the Negro minority, 
has been astonishing and gratifying. I 
sometimes think we have allowed our- 
selves to sink far back into the Civil War 
controversy and speak of human rights 
as only something for the Negro citizen. 
A human right belongs to those of the 
Southwest who speak Spanish, and to 
those of Jewish origin, to the American 
Indian, and to all those who do not enjoy 
a fair and equal status under the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Some- 
times, however, we are so absorbed in 
the objectives which lie ahead that we 
forget to look back and take stock of the 
progress which has been made, 

We approach a point where, in the 
opinion of reasonable men, some sort of 
legal implementation is required, imple- 
mentation of either the Constitution 
itself or of an interpretation of the 
Supreme Court's decision on a consti- 
tutional question. We were willing to 
act in haste on the Communist and the 
FBI questions raised by the Supreme 
Court. Is there any reason why this 
pending business should not be dis- 
cussed, examined, and voted upon by 
this body? 

There has been talk of a filibuster, 
or delay, and of recrimination. It would 
seem to me that men of good will could, 
in good faith, disagree on the various 
features of the bill, and that we could 
debate with a view to expressing the 
consensus of the Senate at a time when 
each and all have had their say. A de- 
bate must be a means of measuring 
truth, not physical endurance. It must 
be a means for expressing judgments, 
not recriminations, 

I see distinguished Senators with 
whose views I disagree on this issue. 
However, I do not question their courage, 
and I have high respect for the sectional 
interests which they must represent, just 
as I have a profound friendship for their 
tolerance of and cooperation with the 
sectional interests of that part of the 
Southwest which I, in part, represent. 
To these friends of courage I direct the 
appeal that this body take up the meas- 
ure, and that we examine each and every 
phase of the bill carefully and dispas- 
sionately, always working with a view to 
making a decision which is proper, and 
performing the ultimate duty of this 
legislative body. 

What we do here will be watched and 
weighed by our citizens, by freemen and 
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by men in bondage throughout the world. 
How we do whatever we finally do will 
be of just as great importance. The 
whole country stands to gain or to lose 
depending upon the character and na- 
ture of the debate. We are dealing with 
something which could become so emo- 
tional that it would be explosive. It 
most not be conducted in an atmosphere 
charged with anger, with threats, with 
abuse. 

If this body proceeds in a tolerant and 
calm manner, and at the appropriate 
time the Senate registers its decision 
with malice toward none, we shall have 
succeeded in reinforcing the faith and 
confidence of mankind in our ability to 
resolve the great differences which di- 
vide mankind. 

If every Senator were elected by iden- 
tical constituents, citizens with common 
traditions, with similar likes and dis- 
likes, with the same goals and ambitions, 
if we were all carbon copies of one an- 
other, then the challenge would not 
exist. We would require neither pa- 
tience nor genius to resolve our prob- 
lems. And, I might add parenthetically, 
we would not be a powerful and demo- 
cratic nation, or a very interesting one. 

I am confident the Senate will fulfill 
its moral responsibility to the Nation un- 
der the Constitution. I predict the Sen- 
ate will not evade or avoid arriving at 
some decision, because, Mr. President, 
those things which unite us are far 
greater and more enduring. than those 
which may seem to divide us from time 
to time. 

I again wish to thank the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to yield myself about 8 minutes. 

I had not intended to address myself 
to this motion. I do not suppose that 
there is anyone who has followed the 
debate on the floor of the Senate, in the 
press gallery, or elsewhere, who is under 
any illusion as to the outcome of the 
vote which will soon be taken here. 

I rise, Mr. President, to express my 
gratification for the solemnity and the 
expressions of fairness which have been 
made by those in positions of leadership 
as we approach further debate upon 
this bill. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that the 
Senators of 48 States do have a right 
to consider legislation, but there are situ- 
ations conceivably under the present 
rules of the Senate when Senators from 
several States might be debarred even 
from expressing their views on proposed 
legislation until after its outcome was 
assured. The right of ambassadors from 
sovereign States to defend their people 
and fully present their views is as sacred 
as the right of the entire Senate to act. 
Indeed the right of a single Senator to 
be heard could be more sacred than the 
right of the remainder to act hastily. 
That right can be foreclosed by a cloture 
vote if Senators do not avail themselves 
of the privilege of debate upon the mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of a 
measure. A Senator is fully justified 
in using any rule to make sure that he 
can express his views, It is that which 
makes the Senate the Senate, 

Mr. President, the Senate thus far, 
in my opinion, has measured up to its 
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best traditions. There has been a very 
minimum of recriminations and of the 
use of personalities, although we are 
dealing, Mr. President, with an issue 
which is supercharged with politics and 
which is of vital importance to great 
areas of this land and to people of all 
races who live beneath the American 
flag. 

At this time, Mr. President, I desire 
to express my deep appreciation to 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], to the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], to the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], and to 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Murr], for their willingness to make 
real contributions to some solution of 
this grave question, which might miti- 
gate the severity of the impact of the 
original proposition upon the people of 
this country. 

I did not say upon the Southern States, 
Mr. President, because one cannot deny 
the people of a single Southern State any 
of their rights, privileges and immuni- 
ties, and cannot take stringent action 
against a great section of this Nation, 
without detracting from the sum total 
of all the rights of all the American 
people. 

We are dealing with words that can 
be easily used and loudly applauded—the 
magic words “civil rights.” The people 
of the State from which I come are de- 
voted to civil rights, and particularly to 
constitutional rights, as devoted as are 
the people of any other section of this 
land. Much more is involved in this 
question, I wish to assert again, than 
mere voting rights. Within this proposal 
one will find provisions that deal with 
every conceivable civil right that any 
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sess. The provisions of the bill go from 
one horizon to the other. The right to 
operate an automobile on one side of the 
road, without being struck by another 
automobile which might cross the cen- 
terline, is the civil right of every indi- 
vidual American citizen. 

I appeal to Senators to dissect and ex- 
amine this proposition and the amend- 
ments which will be proposed, in the days 
that lie ahead, to see that we do not in- 
trude the Federal power too harshly into 
the rights of States, because there is a 
grave question involved in the proposed 
legislation as to how far the Federal Gov- 
ernment can go in creating an area of 
special rights for any special group with- 
out taking from the rights of all. 

Mr. President, I shall not repeat what 
I said the other day. As we enter into 
this discussion those of us who are 
cast in the role of a very decided minority 
in the vote which soon will be taken will 
undertake to conduct ourselves as re- 
sponsible men and as Members of the 
Senate of the United States. We appeal 
again to all our colleagues to examine 
this matter carefully. 

I say again that to some of the Sena- 
tors this issue is an abstraction, and to 
others it may carry great political appeal 
which might persuade them, but we are 
dealing with a measure which can have 
a tremendous impact upon a great area 
of this land, where the people believe 
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they are as patriotic as those of any 
other area. We are trying to be fair 
with all citizens, as God gives us the 
light to see what is fairness. I beg of 
you not to be persuaded by turmoil or 
political clamor of any hope of political 
preferment. We appeal that Senators 
will not take action here which would 
deal unjustly with us. 

We will proceed, as the distinguished 
Senator from California said, to the con- 
sideration of the bill, after the vote is 
taken. We will proceed to allow the 
Senators from the 48 States to have an 
opportunity, as the Senator from Cali- 
fornia said, to work their will. I pray, 
Mr. President, as we go about the appli- 
cation of that will, Senators will deal 
with this proposition as they would wish 
it to be dealt with if the States they 
represent were the target at which dras- 
tic legislation was aimed. 

Mr. President, if the distinguished 
Senator from California is willing, I 
propose that we yield back the remain- 
der of our time and proceed to vote. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am prepared to 
yield back the remainder of my time, if 
the Senator from Georgia is prepared 
to do so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am prepared to do 
so, Mr. President, and I do. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield back the 
time remaining to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Goldwater Monroney 
Allott Gore Morse 
Anderson Green Morton 
Barrett Hayden Mundt 
Beall Hickenlooper Murray 
Bennett Hill eely 
Bible Holland Neuberger 
Bricker Hruska O'Mahoney 
Bush Humphrey Pastore 
Butler Ives Potter 
Byrd Jackson Purtell 
Capehart Javits Revercomb 
Carlson Jenner Ro 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak, Kefauver Scott 
Chavez Kennedy Smathers 
Church Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cooper Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Kuchel Sparkman 
— 22 Stennis 
irksen usche Symington 
Douglas Long H 
Dworshak Magnuson Thurmond 
Eastland Malone ye 
Ellender Mansfield Watkins 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Flanders Pa. Williams 
Frear McClellan Yarborough 
Fulbright McNamara 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND]I that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 6127, the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr, President, on 
this question I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the senior Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
Hennincs] is in the hospital, and is ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate, and that the 
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junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of the death of his brother. If 
those Senators were present they would 
each vote “yea” on the pending motion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. SCHOEPPEL] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne] and the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 71, 
nays 18, as follows: 


YEAS—71 
Aiken Frear Martin, Pa. 
Allott Goldwater McNamara 
Anderson Gore Monroney 
Barrett Green Morse 
Beall Hayden Morton 
Bennett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bible Hruska Murray 
Bricker Humphrey Neely 
Bush Ives Neuberger 
Butler Jackson O'Mahoney 
Ca Javits Pastore 
Carlson Jenner Potter 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Purtell 
Case, N. J Kefauver Revercomb 
Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Saltonstall 
Chavez Kerr Smith, Maine 
Church Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Kuchel Symington 
Cotton Langer Thye 

Lausche Watkins 
Dirksen Magnuson Wiley 
Matone Williams 

Dworshak Mansfield Yarborough 
Flanders Martin, Iowa 

NAYS—18 
Byrd Holland Scott 
Eastland Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Ellender Long Sparkman 
Ervin McClellan Stennis 
Fulbright Robertson ‘Talmadge 
Hill Russell Thurmond 

NOT VOTING—6 

Bridges Hennings Schoeppel 
Clark Payne Young 


So Mr. Know tanp’s motion was agreed 
to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6127) to pro- 
vide means of further securing and pro- 
tecting the civil rights of persons with- 
in the jurisdiction of the United States. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND]. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MOTION TO REFER H. R. 6127 TO COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY, WITH INSTRUCTIONS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I believe 
all Members of the Senate are well in- 
formed with respect to the motion I am 
about to make. I shall speak very 
briefly on it and only to summarize the 
arguments I have previously made in 
support of my motion. 

Mr. President, I move that the pending 
bill, H. R. 6127, the Civil Rights Act of 
1957, be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary with instructions to report the 
same back to the Senate within 7 days, 
either with or without amendment, as 
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the committee, in its judgment, may de- 
termine. 

Mr. President, the first argument I 
wish to make in support of my motion is 
that the motion is well established in the 
precedents of the Senate. It is not an 
uncommon motion to have the Senate 
refer a bill to a committee with 
instructions, 

The second point I wish to make, Mr. 
President, is that we are dealing with a 
subject matter which is highly contro- 
versial, The pending bill is highly 
complicated. It is a bill which unques- 
tionably, when passed in whatever form 
it is passed, will find its way into the 
courtrooms of America. 

REQUIREMENTS OF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


As a lawyer, I wish to stress that point, 
I repeat it, Mr. President. We are deal- 
ing with a complex and complicated 
piece of legislation, which is bound to 
find its way into the courtrooms of 
America, in, I think, a considerable 
number of cases. We owe it to the 
judicial branch of the Government, in 
my opinion, to make, in the Senate, a 
record on the bill in the form of a legis- 
lative history on which the courts of 
America can rely. 

I wish to raise a point of law and to 
point out to the Senate that there is no 
one on the floor of the Senate who, 
under the canons of legislative construc- 
tion, is in an official position to make an 
Official legislative history of the bill. 
There is no official spokesman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary who can 
discuss the bill on the basis of a report 
by that committee. 

COURTS NEED GUIDANCE OF LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


It is of the utmost importance, as a 
legal matter, that we give to the courts 
of America the service I believe they are 
entitled to receive from the Senate with 
regard to this highly complicated piece 
of proposed legislation, by having sub- 
mitted to the Senate an official commit- 
tee report on the bill, in regard to which 
report a representative of the Committee 
on the Judiciary can speak on the bill, as 
to its legislative history through the 
committee and on the floor of the Senate. 

I respectfully say that the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNow1.anp] cannot 
make that official legislative history of 
the bill, because he is not a member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. I re- 
pectfully say that the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Doucras] cannot make that 
official legislative history of the bill, be- 
cause he is not a member of the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

We owe it to the courts, which will be 
called upon to decide the contested cases 
under whatever form of bill we pass in 
the Senate, to give them an official legis- 
lative history of the bill, and that re- 
quires a committee report and a member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, in an 
official position, to speak on that official 
report. 

SENATE WILL BE SERVED BY ESTABLISHED 

PROCEDURE 

Moreover, the Senate is entitled to 
have the opportunity to make legislative 
history in the usual manner. ‘There 
are provisions of the bill which will re- 
quire interpretation. If we proceed 
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without a committee report, there will be 
no authoritative section by section 
analysis of the bill. 

In the consideration of a controversial 
bill we ordinarily have the benefit of a 
floor manager, the principal spokesman 
for the committee on the prevailing side. 
The floor manager alone can establish 
with authority the meaning to be 
ascribed to otherwise ambiguous lan- 
guage. This is not merely a matter of 
convenience for the courts. It is an aid 
to the Senate in reaching firm under- 
standings of the meaning of ambiguous 
or elusive language. Only thus can the 
Senate be sure that the language 
adopted or rejected has a meaning upon 
which all can rely. 

I do not intend to thresh old straw, 
Mr. President. Well known are the dif- 
ferences in the Senate with regard to 
procedure which should be followed in 
the consideration of this bill. It is well 
known that the senior Senator from 
Oregon believes the Senate should have 
referred the bill to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in the first instance, when it 
came to the Senate from the House. As 
I said last Friday—and I am not going 
to dwell in any detail on the speech I 
made last Friday, or review it, for it 
appears in the Recorp and I stand on 
it—I believe we should preserve com- 
mittee procedure in the Senate in ac- 
cordance with long-established custom 
and practice, and we should have sent 
the bill to the committee with instruc- 
tions. 

The committee is our child. We are 
its parents. We had the perfect right, 
in my judgment—indeed, not only the 
right but the clear responsibility—to 
make clear to our child what we think 
it ought to have done as a committee 
in the handling of this bill. That is a 
position from which I will not retreat, 
and on which I shall be very proud to 
stand for the judgment of history. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, however, 
in respect to the time element, what I 
am urging today is not a dilatory tactic. 
I know there have been editorial writers 
who have contended that it is; but it 
does not happen to be true, and for these 
two main reasons: 

First, the Senate already has a log- 
jam of emergency legislation. The Sen- 
ate has, as its unfinished business, a bill 
concerning Niagara power. It is an 
emergency bill. If we send the civil- 
rights bill which is now before the Senate 
to the committee for 7 days, we may 
proceed immediately with the considera- 
tion of the Niagara bill. Behind the 
Niagara bill is a calendar of work for 
the Senate which, if the Senate should 
hold long sessions, running into each 
night, for the next 7 days, would occupy 
the entire time and attention of the 
Senate, without resulting in the waste of 
1 hour of the taxpayers’ time. 

Lastly, Mr. President, I wish to say 
that my motion is not a dilatory tactic. 
The motion, if agreed to, will preserve 
what I believe to be a precious historic 
procedure in the Senate. Furthermore, 
I wish to say to the Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. RosskLLI— because I do not 
wish to make any statement which is not 
accurate in regard to what I understand 
the facts to be—that I should like to 
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know whether he agrees with me when 
I say to the Senate that if my motion 
is agreed to, and if the bill is referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, with instruc- 
tions for the committee to report it to the 
Senate within 7 days, the Senator from 
Georgia—who, I think, is recognized by 
all of us as the leader of the group of 
Senators who are opposed to this pro- 
posed legislation—will agree that any 
debate on the motion, following the filing 
of the committee’s report, to have the 
Senate take up the bill the committee re- 
ports, will not be in excess of 1 day, and 
probably will not be that long; but that 
so far as the Senator from Georgia is 
concerned, when the bill is reported to 
the Senate, 7 days hence, he will be will- 
ing to enter into an agreement that the 
debate on the motion to have the Sen- 
ate take up the bill shall not be in excess 
of 1 day. 

Have I correctly stated the position of 
the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Oregon has correctly stated my position, 
except, of course, I said I could not 
speak for the Senate or for anyone ex- 
cept myself. But I said I would do all I 
could to limit the debate to 1 day. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
the statement of the Senator from Geor- 
gia is most significant. 

By means of the vote just taken, I 
believe the Senate has already demon- 
strated that, following consideration of 
the bill by the Judiciary Committee, 
there will be sufficient votes in favor of 
agreeing to a motion to consider the bill, 
to result in its consideration by the Sen- 
ate, even if an attempt were then made 
to prevent the Senate from considering 
the people’s legislative business, when 
the bill was reported by the committee. 

I voted in favor of the motion to have 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill, first, because I wanted to be 
in a parliamentary position to submit 
my motion to have the bill referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, with instruc- 
tions; and, second, as all other Members 
of the Senate should know, because of 
my record in support of proposed civil- 
rights legislation. 

But, Mr. President, I wish to make cer- 
tain that I do everything I can in sup- 
port of procedures which will guarantee 
to the American people the best possible 
kind of civil-rights legislation. That is 
why I believe the Senate needs the judg- 
ment, assistance, and work of the Judi- 
ciary Committee on the bill for at least 
1 week; and that is why I think the Sen- 
ate should have the benefit of an official 
report from the Judiciary Committee on 
the bill. 

Mr. President, my last point regarding 
this matter, as I submit my motion, is as 
follows: I also believe that my motion 
has the valuable quality of being a unify- 
ing motion as regards the divergencies 
of points of view which have existed 
among Senators for the last 10 days or 
more. In my judgment, all Senators 
who are supporters of fair civil-rights 
legislation can get behind my motion. 
The Senate can have the bill referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, and can have 
the bill reported by that committee 
within 1 week; and then, following the 
filing of the committee's report, the Sen- 
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ate can proceed to amend the bill in 
whatever way the Senate thinks it should 
be amended. 

The other day, Mr. President, as I lis- 
tened to the remarks of the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’ManoneEy], one of 
the great lawyers and constitutional au- 
thorities in the United States; and as I 
listened to the remarks of the able and 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin], who has been a great 
judge, and who is one of the most bril- 
liant lawyers in the Senate; and as I 
listened to the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Jounston], I observed that they 
made perfectly clear the fact that they 
have no intention, and have had none, 
of bottling up in committee the proposed 
civil-rights legislation. On the contrary, 
I think they made it perfectly clear that 
when the House bill went to the com- 
mittee it was their intention to compare 
the House bill with the Senate bill, and 
then to proceed forthwith to report to 
the Senate the bill they preferred. 

Mr. President, all of us know that the 
Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
Ervin] and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHnsTon] joined in mi- 
nority views, as members of the subcom- 
mittee, to the full committee; and we 
likewise know that the able Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the chairman 
of the subcommittee, prepared a major- 
ity report of the subcommittee to the 
full committee. But let us never for- 
get that subcommittee reports are not 
official documents of the Senate. The 
only official document, by way of the re- 
port of a committee of the United States 
Senate—as the Parliamentarian has 
advised me—which can come from a 
Senate committee, for use by the courts 
and the Senate, is the report of the full 
committee itself, not the report of a 
subcommittee. 

Mr. President, for these reasons, I ask 
favorable consideration of my motion. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask for 
the yeas and nays, on the question of 
agreeing to my motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there a 
sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, Mr. President; if 
I may, I yield now to the Senator from 
‘Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, along 
with the Senator from Oregon, a number 
of us voted that the bill be referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, when the bill 
came from the House of Representatives. 
We did so because of our feeling that 
that was the proper procedure, and that 
it would be beneficial to the Senate and 
also to the public and to the courts to 
have the bill considered by the appro- 
priate legislative committee. We be- 
lieved that such procedure would pre- 
serve the liberty of influence of the Sen- 
ate, and would prevent undue haste in 
the consideration of this measure and 
of other measures which in the future 
might come to the Senate from the House 
of Representatives. 

I believe that the salutary attitude 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
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SELL] and other Senators who perhaps 
are opposed to the enactment of any 
legislation in this field, in permitting the 
bill to be considered by the Senate, where 
it can be brought to a vote, proves the 
correctness of the statement which many 
of us made at that time, namely, that 
reference of the bill to the Judiciary 
Committee would not, in fact, have de- 
layed the taking of action by the Senate 
on the bill. 

Mr. President, I believe that the atti- 
tude the Senate has shown, by means of 
the vote just taken on the motion to 
have the bill considered by the Senate, 
shows there would not have been any 
substantial delay if the bill had been 
referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

As does the Senator from Oregon, Mr. 
President, I believe it certainly would be 
helpful, in connection with considera- 
tion of the bill by the Senate, to have 
the Judiciary Committee act on the bill. 

None of us wishes to be accused of 
stalling or of attempting to delay merely 
for the purpose of delay. However, there 
are many amendments pending to this 
bill. There are some highly technical 
legal questions to be resolved. We will 
have to draw the fine line of distinction 
between civil and criminal contempt in 
the enactment of this measure. This is 
exactly the type of question which the 
committee system is best designed to 
consider. Such technical questions are 
difficult to resolve in floor debate—but in 
committees we are able to call in the best 
legal minds in the country to help resolve 
the questions. 

Some time back I made this very ob- 
jection to an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute filed by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker] to his resolution 
changing the treatymaking power of this 
Nation. I pointed out that measure 
was a highly technical legal and foreign 
policy matter, which deserved careful 
consideration by committee, so that we 
would know what we were doing. 

Let me ask whether the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon carries any assur- 
ance that there will be active participa- 
tion and consideration by the Judiciary 
Committee. If it does, I shall feel very 
much inclined to vote for the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
talked to a good many members of the 
Judiciary Committee. I think there is 
no question that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee will proceed without delay to con- 
sider the bill. During the debate, state- 
ments to that effect have been made on 
the floor of the Senate by members of 
the Judiciary Committee. 

I am satisfied that there will be com- 
plete cooperation by the members of the 
Judiciary Committee in considering the 
bill in the committee morning, after- 
noon, and night, during the next 7 days, 
until a report by the committee is sub- 
mitted to the Senate. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, unless 
other Senators wish to ask me questions, 
I yield the floor. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I rise with 
some hesitancy to speak on this subject, 
for I should like to be as moderate as is 
the bill before us. However, I do not 
feel that way. 
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As the debate has proceeded, it has 
become increasingly evident that no 
amendment or combination of amend- 
ments will induce the opponents of the 
bill to vote for it. A number of them 
have already made this perfectly clear. 

It takes two to make a compromise. 
Both sides must make concessions. A 
one-sided compromise is worthless. But 
a one-sided compromise is all that is of- 
fered. This talk of compromise is point- 
less. 

I am a cosponsor of most of the civil- 
rights proposed legislation now before 
the Senate. I have been a sponsor of 
such proposed legislation ever since I 
have been a Member of the Senate. 
Much of this proposed legislation has 
been far more stringent than the com- 
paratively puny bill now before the Sen- 
ate. 
Were one of the several bills to which 
I refer now the pending business before 
the Senate, there might be some provo- 
cation for the opposition expressed by 
those who fight the present measure. 

I know something of the apprehension 
and even fear, of those who oppose this 
type of legislation. I had to cope with 
this problem directly when I was a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of the State of 
New York. Then we were dealing with 
a much tougher bill than the one under 
consideration by the Senate. 

I am aware of the hobgoblins that 
some imagine to be associated with this 
type of legislation. I am also aware that 
those who hold such apprehension and 
fear are invariably more scared than 
hurt when the legislation is enacted. 
For instance, we have heard a great 
deal of loose talk about sending Federal 
troops to enforce integration in the pub- 
lic-school systems of the South. I can- 
not imagine anything of the kind ever 
happening. Certainly nothing of this 
nature would ever occur under a Repub- 
lican administration. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
yield for a question? 

Mr. IVES. Not until I finish my state- 
ment. 

So, Mr. President, I must be counted 
among those who oppose any amend- 
ments, other than technical ones, to this 
bill. It is already an extremely mod- 
erate bill. In fact, all it would do is 
pave the way for the enforcement of al- 
ready existing statutes and constitu- 
tional provisions. What legislation could 
be more righteous? 

The motion to recommit for a speci- 
fied period of time, regardless of the 
high purpose of its mover, can only re- 
sult in delaying the legislation. 

To what purpose would we refer the 
bill to a committee which already has 
had similar proposed legislation before 
it for 6% months, without reporting any- 
thing on the subject to the Senate? 

To what end should hearings be held 
on the bill by a committee which already 
has held more than exhaustive hearings 
on like proposed legislation? 

I have a high regard for the distin- 
guished Senator who makes the motion, 
but I cannot follow his reasoning in this 
instance 


I feel that the administration, in pro- 
posing this legislation, has been more 
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than moderate. It has been most con- 
siderate of the situation in the South. 

I have termed this bill puny, and, com- 
paratively speaking, itis puny. Amend- 
ments to it can only make it less effective 
and still weaker, and to no purpose. 

But while I consider it a puny bill, I 
also feel it is a step, and a constructive 
step, in the right direction. It does place 
us on the path which we should be travel- 
ing. It is in line with other laws and 
with the Constitution of the United 
States. If enacted, it can do much good. 

But to amend it, to delete this or that 
salient provision, is to make this bill 
scarcely more than an empty gesture. 
Once we start taking it apart, there may 
be no end to which we shall go before we 
have completely emasculated it. 

I am therefore opposed not only to its 
reference to the Judiciary Committee, 
but to any amendment of more than a 
technical nature. 

Mr. ERVIN and Mr. DOUGLAS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. IVES. Iyield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I rise for 
the purpose of asking a serious question 
of the distinguished Senator from New 
York, and not for the purpose of calling 
his attention to the fact that a Republi- 
can administration did at one time send 
troops into the South, and kept a garri- 
son in my hometown. [Laughter.] 

My question is this: If it is not contem- 
plated that troops will be used to enforce 
decrees under the bill, will the Senator 
please tell me why the Senator asks for 
a bill which would bring into operation 
an old reconstruction statute which 
would permit that to be done? Why 
does the Senator ask for more power than 
is intended to be exercised? 

Mr. IVES. I remind the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina that the 
President already has that power. He 
has not seen fit to use it. He already has 
power to enforce Federal law. 

Mr. ERVIN. Only in the case of in- 
surrection. That is the only circum- 
stance that would give him the right to 
send the Army, the Navy, or the militia 
into States to enforce the law. 

Mr. IVES. No; I understand his 
power is more inclusive than that. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think it is only fair to 
say of my colleague from New York, who 
has spoken for the first time on this bill, 
that in our State he is literally the dean 
in this kind of legislation, and he led our 
State in the effort to enact laws which 
are the most advanced in our country. 

One further point which I think lends 
special significance to his feeling about 
this bill. My colleague has stood for the 
conviction that the way to make such 
laws work is by conciliation and media- 
tion, backed by the injunctive power. I 
hope the Senator in the course of the 
debate will detail the experience in the 
State of New York with these laws. 
When our colleague was a member of the 
State Legislature of New York the same 
type of statements were made on the 
floor of the State Legislature as are being 
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now made on the Senate floor, in almost 
the same terms. It was learned, to our 
profit and to the profit of the people, that 
such administering of the law resulted in 
excellent relations between the races, 
and a dramatic improvement in the 
status of our citizens in New York who 
are Negroes. 

Mr. IVES. I thank my colleague from 
New York. What he has said is the 
truth. Such laws are to be handled by 
conciliation and mediation. That is not 
what ï am talking about at this time; 
I am talking about the bill as it stands, 
and what I say I stand by. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, although the motion to proceed to 
consideration of the civil-rights bill was 
before the Senate for 8 days, we have, of 
course, been inching our way toward 
such consideration for more than 75 
years. Surely, after all these decades, 
the Senate, too, has a right to vote on 
this proposed legislation without undue 
delay. 

Therefore, I oppose the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

The hope has frequently been ex- 
pressed that the debate on this measure 
might be conducted on the basis of facts 
and not emotions. I think everyone will 
agree that those of us who support the 
bill have observed this restraint. Unfor- 
tunately, however, some of the oppo- 
nents have chosen to reconstruct the 
ghost of Thaddeus Stevens. The intem- 
perate language which has been used to 
attack the Supreme Court and the per- 
son of the Chief Justice is inflammatory 
in the extreme. It is entirely unjustified, 
is utterly gratuitous, and has no place in 
this debate. Such extremism is more 
suggestive of the presence of bad con- 
science than of honest conviction about 
the merits of this measure. 

Those of us who support this moderate 
and reasonable measure—and our sup- 
port is based on convictions at least as 
strong and deep as those held by its op- 
ponents—refrained, for the most part, 
from extended debate on the prelimi- 
nary motion to bring the bill before the 
Senate. 

As a result, the center of the stage, 
and the headlines, have been held by the 
bill’s opponents. And unfortunately the 
constant repetition of intemperate and 
overdrawn statements by some of the 
opponents has succeeded in confusing 
many people about the provisions of the 
bill itself, and in diverting attention 
from the shocking situation which it is 
designed to correct. 

I do not propose to discuss the details 
of the bill at this time. In the debate on 
the bill itself there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for that. At that time we shall, I 
am confident, be able to show to the sat- 
isfaction of all those whose minds are 
open that the bill is in fact a reasonable 
measure, and adapted to its purpose. I 
do feel, however, it is appropriate at this 
point to remind ourselves of the very 
great need for legislation on this subject. 

Mr. President, no amount of talk can 
erase the picture of registration irregu- 
larities and extralegal procedures which 
the Attorney General and others have 
described to the committees of Congress. 

Statistics bearing upon the Negro’s 
voting rights have been compiled by the 
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Southern Regional Council for eight 
Southern States and by Governor Cole- 
man of Mississippi for his own State. 
Their combined figures reveal that more 
than 75 percent of the potential non- 
white voters in these 9 States did not 
even get on the registration rolls. Those 
who did succeed in registering were still 
required, in five Southern States, to pay 
a poll tax before they could vote. Ac- 
cording to Governor Coleman’s testi- 
mony before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, only 22,000 Negroes of an eligible 
Negro population just under half a mil- 
lion were actually registered and of 
these only 8,000 had paid the poll taxes 
and were able to vote. 

Put next to this the view of Governor 
Coleman as quoted in the Mississippi 
press: 

I do not now favor the Negro voting in 
Mississippi. He is wholly unprepared to 
assume this responsibility. 


And then consider the words of the 
15th amendment: 

Secrion 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion, 


The National Government, including 
the Congress, has a constitutional re- 
sponsibility to see that every American, 
whatever the accident of his birth, may 
choose his governmental representatives. 

H. R. 6127 provides a reasonable 
means toward this end. The Senate 
should move immediately toward its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oregon has proposed that the Senate 
commit the bill to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee for at least 7 days, and he would 
apparently have us believe that this bill 
has not received adequate consideration, 
either in committee or by this body. 

The history of the bill is, I think, 
fairly clear. Bills with very similar pro- 
visions were introduced early in the 84th 
Congress. They were considered by the 
Judiciary Committee for well over 6 
months. 

The House passed a similar bill in 
July 1956. A few of us tried to get it 
on the Senate Calendar directly, but 
failed in that attempt. It was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee in the 
closing days of the session, and the 
Judiciary Committee buried it. 

This year, in January, another bill, S. 
83, closely resembling the measure be- 
fore us was introduced, and again in 
March, a bill alike in every respect to 
H. R. 6127 as reported by the House 
Committee was introduced. Hearings 
were held on all aspects of these bills. 

The Senator from Oregon, in a speech 
which he made last week, indicated that 
those hearings were not published. But 
I hold them in my hand. They come to 
920 printed pages. Very full testimony 
was taken. A report of the majority of 
the Senate subcommittee, headed by the 
very able Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
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HENNINGS] was made, as was a report by 
the minority. The bill and the reports 
were then submitted to the Judiciary 
Committee, and no action ensued. 

I shall read in just a minute a letter 
from the Senator from Missouri describ- 
ing some of the things which happened 
in the Judiciary Committee. 

This bill has been already very thor- 
oughly discussed by the Senate. It has 
been discussed for at least 9 calendar 
days. The discussion by those against 
the bill, at least, has been very thorough 
in opposition to it. 

It should be thoroughly discussed for 
at least 2 more weeks, and it will be. It 
will be discussed both from the stand- 
point of those who favor the bill and 
those who oppose the bill. The Senate 
will be in Committee of the Whole, as it 
were, to consider the bill very carefully. 

The legal or constitutional experts of 
the country have concentrated their 
judgment upon the bill, and every day 
there are articles in the newspapers and 
magazines, which we all read, and which 
are placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. So, Mr. President, we are estab- 
lishing a very thorough record. 

No bill, I suppose, has been more thor- 
oughly debated, from one side, at least, 
than has this bill at the present time, 
and it will be more fully understood in 
the days that lie ahead. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the effect of the proposal to send 
the bill to committee is purely a delaying 
and defeating action. 

I should like to be privileged to read 
some passages from a letter which the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS] has sent to me. 
Yesterday I called on the Senator from 
Missouri in the hospital, found him 
swathed in bandages after a very severe 
operation, and talked to him thoroughly 
about the bill. He expressed his concern 
about the motion before us, and today 
he sent me this letter, some passages of 
which I should like to read. 

Now, the Senator from Missouri is a 
very competent witness on this point, 
because he is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee which held the hearings, and he 
is a member of the Judiciary Committee 
and led the fight in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to get the Judiciary Committee 
to act. 

I should like to read some of the 
things which he said in his letter to me: 

I, too, believe in the “committee system” 
but I also believe in the Senate. 

The Judiciary Committee was given every 
opportunity to report a bill, and it failed 
miserably. The Senator who wants the bill 
returned is not on the committee; he is re- 
lying on hearsay. He was not there, week 
after week, when a filibuster took place. He 
does not realize that, since January, the 
proponents of civil rights have never been 
able to get more than one meeting a week— 
I repeat, one meeting a week, and then often 
for only a half hour. Some weeks we didn’t 
meet at all. These are all questions of fact, 
which are easily verified; saying they are 
different doesn’t make them different. 

I say what I said on June 20th, those who 
want meaningful civil-rights legislation at 
this session will not return the bill to com- 
mittee. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp the full text of the letter which 
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they very eminent Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hennings] addressed to me. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EMERGENCY HOSPITAL, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1957. 
The Honorable PAUL DOUGLAS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear PauL: Without belaboring the point, 
I regret to inform you that I am unable to 
leave the hospital long enough today to 
come down and vote on the motion to make 
civil-rights legislation the pending business 
of the Senate. 

I would be deeply appreciative if you 
would personally request that I be recorded 
in favor of this motion, and, if you deem 
wise, read this letter to my colleagues be- 
fore the vote is taken. It is with consider- 
able consternation and a personal sense of 
disappointment that I find so many old 
comrades-in-arms in the field of civil rights 
apparently willing to give up the fight on 
the floor, in effect, before it begins. It seems 
a gross pity that we have come so far along 
the road, yet, to fall short of the mark of 
meaningful civil-rights legislation. When 
we were successful in invoking rule XIV, I 
thought, perhaps erroneously, that we were 
well on the way. 

Now, I see that Members of the Senate on 
boti. sides of the aisle are intent on com- 
promise, 

Some, apparently following the lead of 
President Eisenhower, feel that the only civil 
rights to be protected is the right to vote; 
they would eliminate part III of the bill in 
its entirety. 

Others would go even further and cripple 
the right-to-vote provisions by emasculating 
its enforcement procedures. They would 
hamstring Federal judges in their enforce- 
ment of the right by requiring jury trials in 
all contempt-of-court proceedings, whether 
civil or criminal. These amenders have gone 
a long way in selling the American people 
on the baseless proposition that our Con- 
stitution and our history provide a “sacred 
right of trial by jury” in all legal pro- 
ceedings, including civil and criminal con- 
tempt. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

Another colleague, who formerly was a 
stanch toiler in the field of civil rights, has 
proposed that the bill be sent back to the 
Judiciary Committee. For reasons unknown 
to me, he seems to believe that this com- 
mittee will, in 1 week, accomplish what it 
has failed to do in several months. 

I, too, believe in the committee system 
but I also believe in the Senate. 

The Judiciary Committee was given every 
opportunity to report a bill, and it failed 
miserably. The Senator who wants the bill 
returned is not on the committee; he is 
relying on hearsay. He was not there, week 
after week, when a filibuster took place. He 
does not realize that, since January, the 
proponents of civil rights have never been 
able to get more than one meeting a week— 
I repeat, one meeting a week, and then often 
for only a half hour. Some weeks we didn't 
meet at all. These are all questions of fact, 
which are easily verified; saying they are 
different doesn’t make them different. 

I say what I said on June 20, those who 
want meaningful civil-rights legislation at 
this session will not return the bill to com- 
mittee. 

PauL, it is with the deepest sincerity that 
I thank you for and congratulate you upon 
your unswerving efforts in this struggle. I 
know that you will fight to the last ditch 
against crippling amendments. 

For my own part, I remain absent only 
with the utmost impatience and upon my 
doctor’s strict orders. I do know, however, 
that if several of the pending amendments 
are adopted, the bill may well become a 
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hollow shell * * * a travesty merely labeled 
“civil rights.” If and when this sad day 
comes, many of us will have great difficulty 
-in voting for it. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I 
am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
United States Senator. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, when 
this bill came from the House several 
weeks ago and the question was put to 
the Senate whether it should be referred 
to the committee or placed on the calen- 
dar I voted in favor of its being sent to 
the committee. I did so because I wanted 
the aid of the committee’s study, to help 
me reach an honest judgment on the 
many complicated phases of the bill. 

The bill did not go to the committee, 
but went on the calendar. I confess to 
the Senate—as Senators know—that I 
have not had the benefit of the years of 
discussion on this subject that many of 
my senior colleagues have had. For 8 
days I have listened to the debate which 

took place on the floor of the Senate. 
Meanwhile, while not listening to the 
discussions, I have studied papers legal- 
ly approaching the problems involved. 
From my standpoint, during those 8 days 
I have acquired knowledge which I 
doubt the committee would be able to 
supply for me. 

I want to hear further discussion. 
But if the purpose of sending the bill 
to the committee is to obtain intelli- 
gence, or information, regarding what 
the bill involves, I must frankly say to 
the Senators that I do not need it. 
Frankly, I would have to confess a very 
shallow intellect if, out of these 8 days 
of discussion, I did not gain a clear im- 
print of what the bill means. 

My belief is that the people of our 
country expect action on this bill with- 
out delay. Iam of the judgment that as 
we proceed in the discussion the weak- 
nesses which are in the bill and which 
have been pointed out will be made more 
manifest as time goes on. It is for that 
reason that I shall cast my vote against 
the motion of the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon, for whom I have the high- 
est regard. I believe the Senator is a 
great patriot. I believe he is acting in 
accordance with his honest judgment, 
that he is not swayed by ulterior pur- 
poses, and that he has no political ob- 
jective in the motion which he has made. 
But in spite of my admiration for my 
colleague, the Senator from Oregon, I 
regret that I shall not be able to join 
him in support of the motion he has 
made. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, when we 
had before us the motion as to whether 
or not the Senate should take up this 
bill directly or permit it to be considered 
by the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
voted with those who favored its refer- 
ence to the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. I did that because I have a 
profound regard not only for our com- 
mittee system, but I have a prevailing 
fear that the precedents which are estab- 
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lished, by detouring the committee sys- 
tem, may come back to haunt us. 

A few moments ago we had a vote on 
an altogether different proposition, as to 
whether or not the Senate, having de- 
clined to send the bill to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, would make it the busi- 
ness of the Senate. I voted to make the 
civil-rights legislation the business of the 
Senate, because I do not think we should 
permit this issue to simmer on the back 
of the stove indefinitely. 

I do believe that there is corrective 
legislation which needs to be applied. I 
have no desire to duck or dodge this 
decision. I simply want it to be made 
in conformity with Senate precedent. In 
fact, I have before the Senate a proposed 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
which, in due course, I should like to 
have considered. I discussed it at length 
in a speech on the Senate floor last 
Saturday. 

However, when the vote is taken on 
the motion of my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Oregon, to send the bill 
to the Committee on the Judiciary for 
1 week, I shall vote to support that mo- 
tion. I shall vote to support that motion 
with the valid assurance of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RusskLLI, that such action will not 
invoke any new delay, that 1 day after 
the bill is reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, after the committee has 
had 1 week under the mandate of the 
Morse motion in which to write a report 
and finalize its views, we will then have 
before us civil-rights legislation as the 
order of business of the Senate. This in- 
volves no new delay and it conforms with 
Senate precedent. 

In doing that, Mr. President, we will 
not only have civil-rights legislation be- 
fore us promptly, but we will have it 
before us after having followed the cus- 
tomary procedure of having had brought 
into focus the viewpoints, findings, rec- 
ommendations, and the report of an 
established committee of the Senate. 

I fear that if we establish, because of 
a desire to accomplish something expe- 
ditiously, the precedent of detouring a 
committee of the Senate, some day on 
some other issue, some day on some other 
problem, we shall regret the fact that 
those who are then impetuous and im- 
patient may look back and point to what 
the Senate did today. 

My mind carries me back, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to a certain February in 1937, when 
the then President of the United States 
urged Congress to act instanter on a mo- 
tion to pack the Supreme Court of the 
United States. I cannot fail but recall 
that it was during the committee delib- 
erations, it was because we had a com- 
mittee procedure, it was because we had 
committee hearings, and it was because 
we had an opportunity for the country to 
have a second look at that proposal, that 
opposition arose from all parts of the 
country, to the point where the Supreme 
Court packing effort of the President 
failed completely. 

I want to preserve for future days a 
committee system which has served us 
so well in the past and which now can 
cause no delay whatsoever in the con- 
sideration of this bill. There is not a 
Senator in the Chamber who does not 
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recognize we have an abundance of legis- 
lation with which we can occupy our- 
selves for the next 7 days, legislation 
which, if we do not undertake it in the 
next 7 days, we will have to undertake 
in the 7 days following conclusion of our 
action on the civil-rights legislation. We 
have appropriation bills and other mat- 
ters requiring our attention before we 
adjourn. So there is no issue of delay 
presented. It is a clear question of 
whether we want to preserve the com- 
mittee procedure. Do we want to have 
a committee report? Do we want to 
have the benefit of required action 
within 7 days by the committee before 
we are called upon to act on civil-rights 
legislation? 

My second reason, Mr. President, is 
that I believe it would be fruitful to the 
United States Senate to have a commit- 
tee report on this highly controversial 
legislation. We certainly will have a 
majority report and a minority report as 
a minimum. We will have, therefore, 
two groups of Senators getting together 
and agreeing among themselves at least 
as to the exact meaning of a bill which 
in certain sections is so vague that those 
who propose it disagree among them- 
selves as to what it means, what it pur- 
ports, or what it implies. The Judiciary 
Committee has studied this bill for many 
months—we should now require and re- 
ceive a report from that committee. I 
think it is good at least to have sufficient 
guideposts from the committee to indi- 
cate what those who favor the bill be- 
lieve it means and what those who oppose 
it believe it implies. 

Mr. President, since this action will 
involve no delay, since it will retain the 
precedent of the Senate for committee 
action, since it will give us important ad- 
ditional information on the difficult sub- 
ject which we are resolved to wrestle with 
and legislate about at this session, I shall 
vote for the motion of the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall not delay the Senate more than 2 
or 3 minutes at the most. I make a plea 
to the Senate not to support the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

I am serving in my last Congress of 
the United States, the 85th Congress. I 
have been privileged to serve in this body 
now for almost 12 years. I express my 
personal opinion that if this bill is re- 
ferred to the committee even for a period 
of 7 days we will have destroyed all op- 
portunity to get an effective civil-rights 
bill, at least at this session of the 85th 
Congress. 

By an overwhelming vote of 71 to 18 
we have made this bill the pending busi- 
ness before the Senate of the United 
States. We are in a position where the 
Senate can assert its will, can debate, 
can offer amendments, and can deter- 
mine which amendments, if any, should 
be adopted so far as the bill is concerned, 
and can finally reach a conclusion. 

Mr. President, if we lose this oppor- 
tunity we may never have the oppor- 
tunity again. I do not believe that this 
is an indication of being impetuous or 
impatient. We have patiently waited 
for more than 6 months—indeed 6½ 
months—for the great Committee on the 
Judiciary to submit its recommendations 
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to the Senate of the United States. I 
have no particular quarrel with that. It 
was within their judgment and within 
their prerogatives not to report a bill if 
that was their judgment. But I want to 
say that, in my judgment, today the 
Senate of the United States has seen one 
of its finest hours, because it has shown 
that it can function as a legislative body 
and that 48 States of the Union, repre- 
sented by 96 Members of the Senate of 
the United States—with 1 vacancy now, 
95 presently serving—can bring their 
will to bear on a great question of con- 
stitutional rights, a vastly important 
matter of public policy. 

I ask the Senate of the United States, 
after having marched up the hill, not to 
reverse itself and march right down 
again. In effect, I think we would stul- 
tify the Senate of the United States if we 
were to take such action after placing 
the bill in the position of being the un- 
finished business. We would then re- 
verse the field and send it to the com- 
mittee. Whenever it might be reported, 
despite what statements may be made 
on the floor, it would go back to the 
Senate Calendar. No one knows what 
intervening situations might occur. We 
might very well be faced again with the 
problem of getting the bill to the point 
where it now is, if we destroy the parlia- 
mentary advantage which the Senate of 
the United States has finally established, 
at long last, after placing the bill in a 
position in which the Senate can func- 
tion. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. T yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Would it require the 
same number of votes to discharge a 
committee considering a bill as would 
be required to refer a bill to the com- 
mittee in the first place? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The same number 
of votes would be required to discharge 
the committee. The only difficulty, I will 
say to the Senator, is that if the Senate 
should discharge the committee from 
further consideration of the bill, it would 
go to the calendar, and we would be 
faced with two major legislative bat- 
tles—first, to get the bill off the calendar; 
and second, to pass it, whereas we now 
have the bill before us, and the Senate 
can start voting on amendments after 
opportunity for debate has been af- 
forded, and we need not be faced with 
the problem of a motion to proceed to 
consider the bill. 

Mr. MALONE. Then the answer is 
that a majority of votes would be re- 
quired to send the bill to committee, and 
a majority of votes would be required to 
discharge the committee from further 
consideration of the bill. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is correct. 
Normally it is not necessary to refer a 
bill to a committee by a formal vote. 
However, in this particular parliamen- 
tary situation a majority vote would be 
required to refer the bill to the com- 
mittee, pursuant to the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon; and a majority 
vote would be required to discharge the 
committee from further consideration of 
ppe bill and place it baek on the calen- 

ar. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to ob- 
serve that the Judiciary Committee, of 
which I am a member, and the ranking 
Republican member on the subcommit- 
tee which held the hearings, could not 
seriously consider the proposed legisla- 
tion in 7 days. It is true that it has 
been before the committee for a long 
time, but I am sure that a number of 
amendments would be offered. In 7 
days we could not consider all the 
amendments which might be offered and 
get the printed record, reports, and so 
forth, back to the Senate. 

I think the Senate has taken a step 
which is in direct contradiction to that 
which is now proposed by the Senator 
from Oregon. As a member of the Judi- 
ciary Committee I seriously object to 
having the bill go back to that commit- 
tee. We have had the subject before us 
for a long time, but we have not been 
able to dispose of many of the amend- 
ments proposed. We have had other 
business to transact. As a practical 
matter, every member of the committee 
ought to be on the floor considering the 
important legislation which the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. MunDT] said 
the Senate would be considering in the 
meantime. If we tried to do a good job, 
we would need to spend all our time 
during each day in the committee con- 
sidering the bill. We would be entirely 
unable to attend to our duties on the 
floor of the Senate. 

The debate which has already ensued 
is far more extensive than anything that 
could be done in a committee in 7 days. 

Mr. President, I hope the pending mo- 
tion will be rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
various provisions of the bill which have 
been pending before committees of the 
Senate have been pending for 7 years, 
not 7 days. The provision of the bill 
relating to the right to vote was intro- 
duced in 1949. That proposal is 8 
years old. 

The provision of the bill for the civil- 
rights commission has been pending in 
committee for 7 years. 

The provision of the bill relating to an 
additional Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of civil rights likewise has been 
pending for 7 years. 

I submit that we have waited all these 
years; today in the exercise of the sov- 
ereign function of the Senate to take 
legislative action, we have acted to bring 
the bill before the Senate for considera- 
tion. 

The committees of the Senate are the 
agents of the Senate. The Senate al- 
ways has it in its power to act outside the 
scope of committees. 

Furthermore, the legislative history of 
a bill is by no means dependent upon the 
action of a committee, or in this case, on 
the absence of such action. It seems to 
me that when we are this close to taking 
forward action, it would be unfortunate 
to say the least, to put the gears in re- 
verse. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MORSE] to re- 
fer the bill to the Committee on the 
Judiciary with instructions. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
et ee and the Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] is absent by the leave of the Sen- 
ate because of a death in his family. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NIncs] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

On this vote, if present and voting, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 


. PAYNE], and the Senator from Kansas 


[Mr. SCHOEPPEL] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas IMr. ScHOEPPEL] 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 54, as follows: 

YEAS—35 


Bible Johnson, Tex. O’Mahoney 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Curtis Kefauver Russell 
Eastland Kerr Scott 
Ellender Long Smathers 
Ervin Malone Sparkman 
Frear Mansfield Stennis 
Fulbright McClellan Talmadge 
Gore Monroney Thurmond 
Hayden Morse Williams 
Hill Mundt Yarborough 
Holland Murray 
NAYS—54 

Aiken Dirksen Magnuson 
Allott Douglas Martin, Iowa 
Anderson Dworshak Martin, Pa. 
Barrett Flanders McNamara 
Beall Goldwater Morton 
Bennett Green Neely 
Bricker Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bush Hruska Pastore 
Butler Humphrey Potter 
Capehart Ives Purtell 
Carlson Jackson Revercomb 
Carroll Javits Saltonstall 
Case, N. J Jenner Smith, Maine 
Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Chavez Knowland Symington 
Church Kuchel Thye 
Cooper Langer Watkins 
Cotton Lausche Wiley 

NOT VOTING—6 
Bridges Hennings Schoeppel 
Clark Payne Young 


So Mr. Morse’s motion was rejected. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the motion of the Senator from 
Oregon was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from California. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 12 O'CLOCK 
NOON TOMORROW 


. Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce, for the 


— 
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information of the Senate, that it is the 
plan of the leadership to have the Senate 
begin its session a little later tomorrow 
than we have in the past few days, but 
that we expect to stay in session in the 
evening until perhaps 7 or 8 o’clock, de- 
pending on the number of speakers who 
wish to address the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate concludes its 
business today, it stand in recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
ton in the chair), Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ‘TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS TOMOR- 
ROW 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that we 

have the usual morning hour after we 


assemble tomorrow, for the transaction’ 


of routine business, with statements lim- 
ited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from New Mexico desire to make 
@ speech on his amendment this 
evening? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not. I call 
up my amendment, and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The clerk will 
state the amendment of the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, 
beginning in line 10, it is proposed to 
strike out title III and to renumber the 
succeeding sections. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As I under- 
stand, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON] has called up his 
amendment to strike out part III of the 
bill. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. That amendment is 
the pending question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is the 
pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
pending question. 

The Senate will be in order. The occu- 
pants of the galleries will remember that 
they are guests of the Senate. If they do 
not maintain order, they will be request- 
ed to leave. Attachés of the Senate and 
others who have the privilege of the floor 
will refrain from conversation imme- 
diately, or they will be asked to leave. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, con- 
trary to general expectations, the pro- 
cedure with respect to the pending bill, 
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even though it embodies a rather ex- 
plosive issue, has been extremely orderly 
and in good taste. 

The cause from both sides has been 
asserted with vigor but without venality. 
The argument has been set forth with 
fervor but without rancor. Conviction 
has been respected and not derided. 
For this, much credit goes to the majority 
leader, the Senator from Texas IMr. 
Jounson] because of his fairness, his 
skill, and his devotion to the best Senate 
traditions which has always been a mark 
of his service. I believe also that there 
has been full recognition of the fact 
that we who have sought the enactment 
of this expansion of the rights of citizens 
of the United States, have sought to be 
scrupulously fair according to our lights. 

But I would pay special tribute to the 
minority leader, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOwLaxpl, who has car- 
ried the flag and charted the course that 
this important measure might be called 
up for consideration by the Senate. In 
the same spirit in which he served his 
country as enlisted man and officer in 
World War II, so he has unselfishly 
served his country in this chamber in 
time of peace. 

In the challenge which he sees in the 
pending measure, he senses the oppor- 
tunity to help consummate the unful- 
filled dream which is America. 

That dream was but a shadowy thing 
generations ago when a handful of peo- 
ple first contested with the mightiest 
monarch in the world for relief from 
tyranny and for ultimate freedom and 
independence. It was nurtured by the 
ringing phrases of a great Virginian who 
wrote of the inalienable rights of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. It 
became real and durable and vibrant as 
another Virginian, George Washington, 
presided over the deliberations of the 
great assembly which brought into being 
the Constitution of the United States. 

How appropriate it was that in the 
preamble to this vital document they 
should have recited that among the pur- 
poses for which it was ordained was to 
establish justice and secure for them- 
selves and their posterity the blessings 
of liberty. For a time the noble dream 
faltered, as large States and small States 
contested for power in the new govern- 
ment, only to have the contest resolved 
by agreement on a bicameral legislative 
branch in which each State, large and 
small, should be entitled to two Members 
in the Senate. Today, all of us who are 
privileged to serve here pay testimony to 
the spirit and skill by which that ar- 
rangement was contrived so that a new 
republic might come into being. 

More than three generations later, the 
dream faltered again as an unsolved 
problem in the Constitution brought a 
crisis which was to be solved only by the 
unhappy baptism of blood. But the 
dream of America persisted until it was 
challenged by the forces of autocracy 
which sought to place the brutal stamp 
of imperialism upon the world. That 
challenge was also liquidated by the 
blood of young men, and the dream 
moved into our own time and generation. 

Today still another challenge hovers 
on the horizons of the earth—the chal- 
lenge of Marxism, which recognizes no 
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dignity or divinity in man. But the 
light of liberty and human dignity burns 
brightly in so many areas of the world 
that in God’s own time, the consuming 
flame of freedom will yet liquidate this 
challenge and will bring a restoration of 
integrity and peace to a feverish world. 

So, Mr. President, we perceive the 
cyclic swings which have rounded out 
our destiny: First, the people against a 
king; then the states against the states; 
later, section against section; still later, 
ideology versus ideology; and, even now, 
the expansion of the struggle of total 
brutality against total faith in directing 
the affairs of mankind. 

But other challenges arise also in the 
march of this Republic and its people 
down the endless vista of time. Still 
other challenges impede the fulfillment 
of the dream of America. They spring 
from our capacity to give lipservice to 
the solemn words recorded long ago on 
the parchments of the Republic. Now 
and then they have been refreshed to the 
memory of a generation, to keep them 
vital and alive. In 1872, when our party 
adopted its platform in Philadelphia, it 
recited that— 

The recent amendments to the National 
Constitution should be cordially sustained 
because they are right, not merely tolerated 
because they are law, and should be carried 
out according to their spirit by appropriate 
legislation. 


That was a reference to the amend- 
ments incorporated in the Constitution 
by the sovereign people—and there is no 
sovereign in this land, save the people— 
in 1865, 1868, and 1870. It was a refer- 
ence to the provision which made every 
native-born and naturalized person a 
citizen, not only of the State where he 
resides, but of the United States. Even 
as the Apostle Paul could humbly boast 
to his captors that he was a Roman 
citizen, so the humblest person in this 
land who was subject to its jurisdiction 
could humbly, yet proudly, boast that 
he was a citizen of the United States. 
But he could make a greater claim. He 
could assert that no State could abridge 
his privileges and immunities as a citi- 
zen of the United States. He could as- 
sert that only by due legal process could 
a State take his life, liberty, or property, 
or deny to him the equal protection of 
the laws. He could assert that his right 
as a citizen of the United States to vote 
shall not be denied or abridged by the 
National Government or by the State 
government because of race or color or 
because he had once been in bondage. 
Here was the sovereign law, made by the 
people, not by the Congress. Here was 
the magnificent hope affirmed by most 
of the States of the Union—north and 
south, and east and west. 

The dream of America continued to 
greater fulfillment. 

But although dreams and hopes can 
be carved upon the tablets of the law, 
they can still be remote from fullfill- 
ment. For a long time they can be ig- 
nored. For a long time they can be 
disdained. For a long time they can be 
reduced almost to ashes. But, some- 
how, the wings of a brooding justice 
standing in the shadows, fan a single 
remaining ember into a living coal, and 
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from it there rises, in some other genera- 
tion, the flame of challenge. 

It is this which we find in the year of 
our Lord 1957. The challenge is here. 
The dream continues and becomes artic- 
ulate again. It needed only a rugged 
spirit for a nucleus. It needed but a 
courageous leader to accept its chal- 
lenge. It needed but a temperate and re- 
sourceful leader in our time and genera- 
tion to move it along. It needed only 
the touch of an unselfish patriot to give 
it texture and vitality. It needed but an 
understanding heart to carry it on. 
These are the humble, but shining, vir- 
tues which the Senator from California 
[Mr. KNOwWLIAND]I has brought to this 
challenge. 

So, Mr. President, as we appraise an- 
other step in the progress of the unful- 
filled dream of America, well might we 
thus pay tribute to the will, the determi- 
nation, and the courage of one who has 
read his history well and who senses the 
greater destiny ahead—the distinguished 
senior Senator from California, the mi- 
nority leader of the United States Sen- 
ate, WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
TON in the chair). The Senator from 
Texas has the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I promised to yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. There- 
after, I shall yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, during the debate there has 
been reference to the lack of any com- 
mittee report. During my study of the 
matter, I learned that during the 84th 
Congress the Judiciary Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Civil Rights prepared 
reports on several of the bills then in- 
troduced. I have had photostatic copies 
made of certain insertions in the hear- 
ings during the 84th Congress, all of 
them relating to the topics covered by 
the pending measure. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be inserted at this point in the body of 
the Recorp, for the reference of Senators 
during the further consideration of the 
bill, the following items: 

First, a letter from the Deputy Attor- 
ney General, Mr. William P. Rogers, to 
the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, dated June 4, 1956. 
The letter lists several statutes which 
would be assigned to the proposed Civil 
Rights Division, 

Second, a proposed report, marked 
“Senate subcommittee print” on “Civil 
Rights Division in Department of Jus- 
tice.” 

Third, a copy of Senate bill 903, in- 
troduced in the ist session of the 84th 
Congress; it is entitled “A Bill To Pro- 
tect the Right to Political Participation.” 

Fourth, a Senate subcommittee print 
of a report on Senate bill 903. 

Fifth, a letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of Labor, Mr. Arthur Larson, to the 
then chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Sixth, a letter from the Deputy At- 
torney General. 
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Seventh, a statement of the proposed 
changes in the existing law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I may interrupt the Senator from 
South Dakota for a moment, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may now yield the 
floor, and that the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] may be recognized 
in my stead. If that is done, I under- 
stand that he will then yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered; and the Senator from Ala- 
bama is recognized. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I also ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the Rec- 
orp, a letter from the Attorney General 
to the Vice President, dated April 9, 1956. 
The first part of the letter deals with 
civil rights, and makes it clear that there 
is some differentiation between the pro- 
posal for a bipartisan Commission and 
the proposal for authority to institute 
certain suits. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp, the 
bill To establish a Bipartisan Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights,” as introduced in 
the 84th Congress; and also a bill “To 
provide for an additional Assistant At- 
torney General. 

There being no objection, the letters, 
reports, and bills were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senator McOLELLAN, I would like to re- 
quest, Mr. Chairman, that you submit to 
the committee a statement as to what func- 
tions, what offense, and so forth, this par- 
ticular Division would supervise and have 
jurisdiction over. 

(This information was subsequently re- 
ceived by letter dated June 4, 1956, and is as 
follows: 

JUNE 4, 1956. 
Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: During the hearing of May 
16, 1956, conducted by your committee on 
proposed civil-rights legislation, Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN requested the Attorney General to 
furnish a list of the statutes that would be 
assigned to the Civil Rights Division which 
would be created if the proposed legislation 
were enacted. 

The Civil Rights Section is now responsible 
for the enforcement of the following statutes: 

The civil-rights conspiracy statute (18 
U. S. C. 241). 

The substantive (color of law) civil-rights 
statute (18 U. S. C. 242). 

Election crimes, Hatch Act, and corrupt 
practices law (18 U. S. C. 591-612, 2 U. S. C. 
241-248, 252-256). 

Involuntary servitude, peonage, and slav- 
ery statutes (18 U. S. C. 1581-1588). 

Sale of Government positions and public- 
Office laws (18 U. S. C. 214, 215). 

Fair Labor Standards Act (criminal pro- 
visions only) (29 U. S. C. 201-219). 

Transportation of strikebreakers statute 
(18 U. S. C. 1231). 

Railway Labor Act (criminal provisions 
only) (45 U. S. C. 152). 

Safety Appliance Act (45 U. S. C. 1-16). 

Hours of service law (45 U. S. C. 61-66). 

Air carriers law (45 U. S. C. 181, 182). 

Accident reports law, railways (45 U. S. OC. 
38, 39). 

Signal Inspection Act (49 U. S. C. 26). 

Eight-hour law on public works (40 U. S. C. 
321-326). 
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Kickbacks From Public Works Employees 
Act (18 U. S. C. 874). 

2 sailors statute (18 U. S. G. 

Merchant seamen laws (18 U. S. C. 2191 
2193, 2195, 2196; 46 U. S. C. 542a, 545-546, 
567, 568, 570, 571, 575, 643, 652, 653, 658, 
660, 662, 667, 672, 701). 

Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 
1940 (50 U. S. C. (App.) 520, 530). 

In addition to these statutes, there would 
probably be assigned to the Civil Rights 
Division the following: 

Protection of voting rights (42 U. S. C. 
1971 as it would be amended by the legisla- 
tive proposals). (See e. g., S. 3718.) 

Conspiracy to interfere with civil rights 
(42 U. S. C. 1985 as it would be amended by 
legislative proposals). (See e. g., S. 3717.) 

The antikidnaping statutes (Lindbergh 
law) (18 U. S. C. 1201, 1202). 

The Mann Act (white-slave traffic) (18 
U. S. C. 2421-2424), 

The Civil Rights Division probably would 
also be responsible for the formulation of 
legal and policy approaches involving con- 
stitutional and civil rights within the De- 
partment of Justice, and would serve as 
liaison between the Department and other 
Government departments, agencies, and 
commissions in such matters. For example, 
the new Division might assist the President's 
Committee on Government Contracts in its 
program to diminish discriminatory prac- 
tices in its field; advise the State Depart- 
ment in connection with human rights prob- 
lems involving the United Nations; or as- 
sist other Government establishments in 
maintaining equality of opportunity in em- 
ployment in their staffs. The Civil Rights 
Division would also be responsible for keep- 
ing the Attorney General informed of de- 
velopments in constitutional law affecting 
the basic rights of the people, and it would 
participate in cases before the courts involv- 
ing important civil-rights issues. 

After further consideration of the prob- 
lem and experience in the operation of the 
Civil Rights Division, additional statutes and 
functions might be transferred to the Divi- 
sion and reassignments might well be made. 
The foregoing tentative list of statutes and 
outline of functions, however, should indi- 
cate the scope and nature of the proposed 
Division’s authority and duties, 

Sincerely, i 

WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Deputy Attorney General. 

Attorney General BROWNELL. I think that 
is a- very constructive suggestion, Mr. Chair- 
man. I will be very glad to comply with it. 


From printed hearings in 84th Congress 
Senate subcommittee print] 


Civ. RIGHTS DIVISION IN DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE 
The Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 902) to reorganize 
the Department of Justice for the protec- 
tion of civil rights, having considered the 
same, reports favorably thereon, without 
amendment, and recommends that the bill 
do pass. 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to elevate the civil-rights section of the 
Department of Justice to the status of a 
Civil Rights Division in that Department, 
to be headed by an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral. The bill would also increase the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation personnel to the 
extent necessary to investigate civil-rights 
cases. 

STATEMENT 

The civil-rights section of the Department 
of Justice was organized in 1939 by Attorney 
General Frank Murphy. When the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Civil Rights, estab- 
lished pursuant to Executive Order 9808, 
December 5, 1946, concluded its study, one 
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of its recommendations was that the civil 
rights section be elevated to a division within 
the Department of Justice to be headed by 
an Assistant Attorney General. It also rec- 
ommended the establishment within the 
FBI of a special unit of investigators trained 
in civil-rights work. In its report the Presi- 
dent’s Commission pointed out that the civil 
rights section employs but seven attorneys 
who must depend upon the FBI for the 
development of evidence concerning pos- 
sible violations of civil-rights statutes. The 
report also pointed out that while the FBI 
has done valuable work in this connection, 
its assistance could be increased by the estab- 
lishment within the Bureau of persons spe- 
cialized by training and experience in the 
investigation of civil-rights violations. 
Since these recommendations of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Civil Rights, no ac- 
tion has been taken to effect these pro- 


On March 22, 1955, the committee at- 
tempted to ascertain from the Attorney Gen- 
eral his views with respect to the need for 
this legislation. To this date, no reply has 
been received. However, information before 
the subcommittee is to the effect that the 
number of attorneys now employed in the 
civil-rights section is the same as it was 10 
years ago when the President’s Commission 
made its report and recommended increased 
personnel. (In addition to the seven attor- 
neys, five clerical assistants are employed in 
this section.) Insofar as the budget requests 
for fiscal 1957 are concerned, information 
before the subcommittee is to the effect 
that no increase in personnel has been re- 
quested. The most recent information which 
the subcommittee has with respect to the 
workload of this section appears in the re- 
port of the activities of the Department of 
Justice for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1954. At page 183 of that report the Attorney 
General states: 

“The civil-rights section supervises and 
‘assists in the enforcement of various stat- 
utes employed to protect the federally se- 
cured civil rights and liberties of persons. 
‘The section is also charged with the re- 

ty of administering other statutes 
which relate to the conduct of elections and 
to labor practices having some relationship 
to the broad problems of civil rights of in- 
dividuals. 

“Six hundred and thirty-eight cases of all 
types were pending at the beginning of the 
year and 2,826 new cases were received, mak- 
ing a total of 3,464 cases handled during the 
year. Of this number 2,799 cases were ter- 
minated and 665 cases were pending at the 
end of the year. Approximately 10,300 com- 
plaints, letters and documents in the nature 
of complaints, investigative reports, memo- 
randa, and other items of correspondence 
Were received and analyzed.” 

In addition this report at page 377 states 
that between July 1, 1953, and June 30, 1954, 
the FBI instituted 1,458 preliminary investi- 
gations in civil-rights cases. Of the cases 
prosecuted during the fiscal year, 18 convic- 
tions resulted, an increase of eight over the 
Previous 12-month period. 

In the absence of a report from the Attor- 
ney General bearing on the proposed legis- 
lation, there is appended to this report other 
portions of the comments relating to the 
activities of the Department of Justice con- 
cerning investigation and enforcement of 
civil rights. 

The subcommittee after consideration of 
the magnitude of the task facing the civil- 
rights section in its enforcement and pre- 
ventive work believes that the action pro- 
posed in this legislation should be approved. 
Elevation of the civil-rights section to full 
divisional status in the Department of Jus- 
tice under the supervision of an Assistant 
Attorney General would give the Federal 
civil-rights enforcement program additional 
prestige, power, and efficiency which it now 
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lacks. Moreover, H other measures approved 
by the subcommittee receive the approval 
of the Congress, the change proposed in this 
legislation would take on added meaning and 
necessity. 

That part of the proposal which provides 
for additional funds and personnel for re- 
search and preventive work would remove 
the civil-rights section from its current sta- 
tus as primarily a prosecutive agency. The 
work of this group should be expanded to the 
prevention of violations before they arise and 
if personnel were available, the activities of 
organizations and individuals fomenting 
racial tensions could be kept under constant 
security. In addition, the creation of in- 
vestigators within the FBI skilled in the 
civil-rights field would enable the FBI to 
render more effective service in that field 
than is presently possible. In view of the 
desirable effect which it is contemplated 
adoption of this legislation would have on 
the observance of and respect for the civil 
rights of all, the subcommittee recommends 
favorable consideration of this legislation. 

Appended to this report are further perti- 
nent statements appearing in the report of 
the Attorney General to the Vice President 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1954. 

THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr. 
JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY. 
WILLIAM LANGER. 


CIVIL RIGHTS SEcTION 
. . * * — 


In addition to discharging its primary re- 
sponsibility of supervising and directing 
prosecutions of violations of the civil-rights 
statutes, the section answered much of the 
correspondence directed to the Department 
concerning the Supreme Court’s decision in 
the segregation cases as well as correspond- 
ence directed to the White House in this and 
other related fields involving discrimination 
and segregation. As in the past, it was nec- 
essary to conduct numerous interviews and 
conferences with individuals who com- 
plained about real or imaginary violations 
of their civil rights. 

To further expedite the handling of civil- 
rights complaints and to eliminate the many 
frivolous or misguided complaints made to 
the FBI offices throughout the country, a di- 
rect liaison was established with the FBI 
whereby the more important or urgent mat- 
ters, as well as doubtful complaints, are 
quickly disposed of by means of teletype 
communications from the field to the FBI, 
which in turn confers personally with the 
civil rights section, thus eliminating much 
of the usual delay and expense involved in 
the preparation of formal correspondence. 

Another innovation which has served to 
assist the United States attorneys and thus 
bring about a more effective and careful ap- 
plication of the civil-rights statutes, was the 
preparation by staff members of a 42-page 
pamphlet describing the work of the civil 
rights section, its functions and its stat- 
utes, This document is a concise and thor- 
ough description of the functions of the civil 
rights section, the policies followed by the 
Department in enforcing the statutes, and a 
discussion of all the leading cases in the field 
of civil rights, as well as the election laws 
and labor statutes. Each new United States 
attorney was thus given the benefit of the 
research and study done in this field. (Pp. 
188-189, Attorney General’s Report for fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1954.) 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

Instructions issued by the Attorney Gen- 
eral make the PBI responsible for investigat- 
ing allegations that individuals have been 
deprived of rights or privileges guaranteed 
them under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. In cases of this nature, the 
FBI is charged with conducting a preliminary 
investigation immediately upon the receipt 
of information alleging a civil rights viola- 
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tion. The Information gathered in the pre- 
liminary investigation is thoroughly and im- 
partially reported to the Department of Jus- 
tice for its review, prosecutive opinion, and 
instructions as to further investigation. 
Pull investigations of civil-rights allegations 
are not conducted by the FBI unless the 
Department or a United States attorney so 
directs. 

In its investigations of civil rights com- 
plaints against law-enforcement officers or 
personnel of other public agencies, the FBI 
scrupulously avoids interfering with the 
orderly operation of the agency concerned. 
At the outset of any such investigation, the 
FEI contacts the head of the agency—and 
the governor if a State institution is in- 
volved—and apprises him of the allegations 
against the employee. So that there may be 
no misunderstanding of the purpose of the 
investigation or the FBI's responsibility, a 
clear explanation of the Attorney General's 
instructions also is provided. 

Between July 1, 1953, and June 30, 1954, 
the FBI instituted 1,458 preliminary investi- 
gations in civil-rights cases. Of the cases 
which were prosecuted during the fiscal year, 
18 convictions resulted, an increase of eight 
over the previous 12-month period. 

Through the cooperative services which 
the FBI makes available without charge to 
other law-enforcement agencies, a strong 
impetus is given to the full protection of 
civil rights. At police training schools, spe- 
cial-agent. instructors emphasize the officer's 
obligations to the public, and they promote 
high standards of professional conduct at all 
levels of law enforcement. Additionally, 
examinations of evidence by the FBI Labora- 
tory and Identification Division provide 
irrefutable facts which even the most hostile 
witnesses and suspects cannot deny under 
oath without openly perjuring themselves. 
(P. 377, Attorney General’s Report for fiscal 
year ended June 50, 1954.) 


[S. 903, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A bill to protect the right to political 
participation 

Be it enacted, etc., That title 18, United 
States Code, section 594, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 594. Whoever intimidates, threatens, 
coerces, or attempts to intimidate, threaten, 
or coerce, any other person for the purpose 
of interfering with the right of such other 
person to vote or to vote as he may choose, 
or of causing such other person to vote for, 
or not to vote for, any candidate for the Office 
of President, Vice President, Presidential 
elector, Member of the Senate, or Member of 
the House of Representatives, Delegates or 
Commissioners from the Territories and pos- 
sessions, at any general, special, or primary 
election held solely or in part for the pur- 
pose of selecting or electing such candidate, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than 1 year, or both.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2004 of the Revised Stat- 
utes [(8 U. S. C. 31)] (42 U. S. C. 1971) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“All citizens of the United States who are 
otherwise eligible by law shall be entitled to 
and allowed the same and equal opportunity 
to qualify to vote and to vote at any gen- 
eral, special, or primary election by the peo- 
ple conducted in or by any State, Territory, 
district, county, city, parish, township, school 
district, municipality, or other Territorial 
subdivision, without distinction, direct or 
indirect, based on race, color, religion, or 
national origin; any constitution, law, cus- 
tom, usage, or regulation of any State or 
‘Territory, or by or under its authority, to 
the contrary notwithstanding. The right to 
qualify to vote, and to vote as set forth 
herein, shall be deemed a right within the 
meaning of, and protected by, the provisions 
of title 18, United States Code, section 242, 
as amended, section 1979 of the Revised 
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Statutes [(8 U. S. C. 43) (42 U. S. C. 1983), 
and other applicable provisions of law.” 

Sec. 3. In addition to the criminal penal- 
ties provided, any person or persons violat- 
ing the provisions of the first section of this 
act shall be subject to suit by the party in- 
jured, or by his estate, in an action at law, 
suit in equity, or other proper proceeding for 
damages or preventive or declaratory or other 
relief. The provisions of this act shall also 
be enforceable by the Attorney General in 
suits in the district courts for preventive or 
declaratory or other relief. The district 
courts, concurrently with State and Terri- 
torial courts, shall have jurisdiction of all 
other proceedings under this section with- 
out regard to the sum or value of the mat- 
ter in controversy. The term “district 
courts” includes any district court of the 
United States as constituted by chapter 5 
of title 28, United States Code (28 U. S. C. 
81, et seq.), and the United States court of 
any Territory or other place subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

Sec. 4. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and of the application 
of such provision to other persons and cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


[Senate subcommittee print] 


PROTECTION OF THE RIGHT TO POLITICAL 
PARTICIPATION 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 903), to protect the 
right to political participation, having con- 
sidered the same, reports fayorably thereon, 
with amendments and recommends that the 
bill, as amended, do pass. 


AMENDMENTS 


1. One page 2, beginning on line 7, strike 
the citation “8 U. S. C. 31” and insert in lieu 
thereof the citation 42 U. S. C. 1971.” 

2. On page 2, line 23, strike the citation 
“8 U. S. C. 43“ and insert in lieu thereof the 
citation 42 U. S. C. 1983.” 


PURPOSE OF AMENDMENTS 


The purpose of the proposed amendments 
is to correct the citations to reflect the 
transfer in the United States Code of the 
sections referred to. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this bill, as amended, is to 
protect the right to political participation, 
STATEMENT 

Section 1 of the pending bill is an amend- 
ment to section 1 of the Hatch Act (18 
U. S. C. 594). This section of the Hatch Act 
presently makes punishable intimidation 
and coercion of any person for the purpose of 
interfering with the right of such person to 
vote as he may choose in an election for the 
office of President, Vice President, presiden- 
tial elector, Member of the Senate or House 
of Representatives or Delegates or Commis- 
sioners from the Territories and possessions. 
The only change which this legislation makes 
in this section of the Hatch Act as now writ- 
ten is that it modifies the word “election” by 
the words “general, special, or primary.” It 
does not change the requirements of the sta- 
tute that such elections be for the purpose 
of naming persons to a Federal office. 

The right to vote in State primaries has 
heretofore been held to be a right protected 
by the 14th and 15th articles of amendment 
to the Constitution (Smith v. Allwright, 32 
U. S. 649 (1944); Nixon v. Herndon, 273 U. 8. 
536 (1927); Elmore v. Rice, 72 F. Supp. 516 
(1947), affirmed 165 F. 2d 387, certiorari 
denied, 333 U. S. 875; Brown v. Basking, 78 P. 
Supp. 933 (1948), affirmed 174 F. 2d 391). 
This has been held to be true whether the 
primary is conducted under State law (Smith 
v. Allwright, cited supra) or whether it is 
conducted by party machinery (Brown v. Bas- 
king and Elmore v. Rice, cited supra) as long 
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as the primary is an integral process of the 
election machinery. Thus, when in sections 
1 and 2, the general term “election” is re- 
placed by the words “any general, special, or 
primary election,” the change only reflects 
case law. 

The reasoning of the courts as to primaries 
would obviously apply to special elections, 
such as runoff elections. 

These decisions deal primarily with the 
protection afforded individuals against a 
denial of the right to vote due to the action 
of any State or by any body acting for a 
State. 

The failure of Congress to make the provi- 
sions of the Hatch Act specifically applicable 
to primaries was attributable to constitu- 
tional doubts created by the courts decision 
in Newberry v. United States (256 U. S. 232), 
which doubts were resolved in the Classic 
and Smith cases (see 313 U. S. 299, 324, foot- 
note 8). Since no such doubts are now 
present the instant legislation makes this 
section of the Hatch Act specifically appli- 
cable to primaries. 

In addition, article I, section 4 of the Con- 
stitution provides: 

“The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the leg- 
islature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time make or alter such regulations, ex- 
cept as to the place of choosing Senators.” 

This provision of the Constitution has 
been cited as a source of the Federal power 
to protect the right to vote (Report of the 
President's Committee on Civil Rights, p. 
107 (1947)). It was also cited in the case of 
Ex parte Yarbrough (110 U. S. 651, 660-662 
(1884) ), in which the Supreme Court of the 
United States observed: 

“Now the day fixed for electing Members 

of Congress has been established by Con- 
gress without regard to the time set for elec- 
tion of State officers in each State, and but 
for the fact that the State legislatures have, 
for their own accommodation, required State 
elections to be held at the same time, these 
elections would be held for Congressmen 
alone at the time fixed by the act of Con- 
gress. 
“Will it be denied that it is in the power of 
that body to provide laws for the proper con- 
duct of those elections? To provide, if nec- 
essary, the officers who shall conduct them 
and make return of the result? And espe- 
cially to provide, in an election held under 
its own authority, for security of life and 
limb to the voter while in the exercise of 
this function? Can it be doubted than Con- 
gress can by law protect the act of voting, 
the place where it is done, and the man who 
votes, from personal violence or intimida- 
tion and the election itself from corruption 
and fraud? 

“If this be so, and it is not doubted, are 
such powers annulled because an election 
for the State officers is held at the same 
time and place? Is it any less important 
that the election of Members of Congress 
should be the free choice of all the electors 
because State officers are to be elected at 
the same time? Ex parte Siebold (100 U. S. 
871). 

“These questions answer themselves; and 
it is only because the Congress of the United 
States, through long habit, and long years 
of forbearance, has, in deference and re- 
spect to the States, refrained from the exer- 
cise of these powers, that they are now 
doubted. 

“But when, in the pursuance of a new 
demand for action, that body as it did in 
the cases just enumerated, finds it necessary 
to make additional laws for the free, the 
pure, and the safe exercise of this right of 
voting, they stand upon the same ground 
and are to be upheld for the same reasons. 

“It is said that the parties assaulted in 
these cases are not officers of the United 
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States, and their protection in exercising the 
right to vote by Congress does not stand on 
the same ground. 

“But the distinction is not well taken. 
The power in either Case arises out of the 
circumstance that the function in which 
the party is engaged or the right which he 
is about to exercise is dependent on the laws 
of the United States. 

“In both cases it is the duty of that Gov- 
ernment to see that he may exercise this 
right freely, and to protect him from vio- 
lence while so doing, or on account of so 
doing. This duty does not arise solely from 
the interest of the party concerned, but from 
the necessity of the Government itself, that 
its service shall be free from the adverse 
influence of force and fraud practiced on its 
agents, and that the votes by which its 
Members of Congress and its President are 
elected shall be the free votes of the electors, 
and the officers thus chosen the free and un- 
corrupted choice of those who have the right 
to take part in that choice.” 

The argument presented by the Court is 
equally applicable to the amendment here 
proposed, particularly in the light of the 
several cases previously cited concerning the 
ability of the Congress to legislate with re- 
spect to primaries. 

Section 2 of the proposed legislation pro- 
poses several amendments to section 2004 of 
the Revised Statutes which protects the 
rights of citizens to vote in elections by the 
people of any State, Territory, district, coun- 
ty, city, parish, township, school district, 
municipality or other territorial subdivision 
without discrimination due to race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. These 
amendments are consistent with the evident 
purpose of section 2004, which is to prevent 
denial of the franchise to any qualified per- 
son despite any subterfuge adopted to effect 
such a denial, 

This section has been on the statute books 
since 1870. Its constitutionality has long 
been settled as an exercise of the enforce- 
ment power conferred upon Congress by the 
15th article of amendment to the Consti- 
tution. The applicability of the section to 
primaries was tested and confirmed in Brown 
v. Baskin, cited supra. Consequently, one 
of the amendments to this section incor- 
porates the effect of case law into the statu- 

law by making the section specifically 
applicable to general, special, and primary 
elections. Since the decisions apply whether 
the election is conducted by the State or by 
some body or group as agent for the State, 
the language of the statute has been broad- 
ened to include elections conducted in a 
State as well as by a State. 

This section also seeks to protect the right 
to qualify to vote from interference based on 
race, color, religion, or national origin. The 
last two distinctions are new to the statute 
and replace distinction based on previous 
condition of servitude. 

The section also makes it clear that the 
right to vote and to qualify to vote are 
rights protected by section 242 of title 18, 
United States Code and section 1979 of the 
Revised Statutes. Section 242 provides for 
infliction of punishment by fine up to $1,000 
or imprisonment for 1 year, or both, on per- 
sons who, under color of law, deprive any in- 
habitant of a State of the privileges and im- 
munities protected by the Constitution on 
account of the race, color, or alienage of the 
inhabitant. Section 1979 of the Revised 
Statutes creates a right of civil action 
against a violator of the privileges and im- 
munities of persons within the United 
States secured by the Constitution and laws. 
Thus the amendment gives a remedy for a 
right long recognized. 

Section 3 of the bill establishes a civil rem- 
edy against their tormentors for persons 
whose right to vote in Federal elections has 
been infringed by intimidation or coercion. 
Similar remedies have long existed in other 
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instances where the right of franchise has 
been interfered with (Niron v. Herndon, 
cited supra). Section 4 embodies the custo- 
mary severability clause. 

The right which this legislation seeks to 
protect is among the most sacred rights 
available to our citizenry. Indeed, the free 
and unfettered exercise of the franchise is a 
fundamental tenet of our system. To permit 
deprivation of such rights by omission or in- 
action, when action is possible, is to corrode 
the basic premise on which this Nation rests, 
namely, government by consent of the gov- 
erned. The high principles which this Na- 
tion has exemplified since its inception can- 
not pervade a skeptical world if we permit 
infringement of the franchise for any pre- 
text. Nor can we permit ourselves the lux- 
ury of supposing that the right to vote is 
protected adequately at a time when some of 
our citizenry are denied the privilege for 
such inexcusable reasons as race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. The action here 
proposed is no startling innovation. By and 
large, it simply codifies case law. It consti- 
tutes a moderate and reasonable approach to 
a problem, the existence of which is evident 
in the cases cited, but which need not vex 
us longer in our relationships among one 
another. 

The legislation is sound and the subcom- 
mittee there recommends its favorable con- 
sideration. 

Attached to this report are the reports of 
the Departments of Labor and Justice sub- 
mitted in connection with this bill. 

THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr. 
JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY. 
WILLIAM LANGER. 


DECEMBER 5, 1955. 
Hon. H. M. KILGORE, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Senator KILGORE: This is in further 
response to your request for a report on 8. 
903, a bill to protect the right to political 
participation. 

The bill would amend several existing 
provisions of law relating to the right to 
vote in elections by, among other things, ex- 
tending their applicability to primary elec- 
tions and providing additional judicial rem- 
edies against infringements of this right. 

The objectives of S. 903 are praiseworthy 
and I am in full accord with them. I am 
not in a position, however, to provide any 
information that will assist the committee 
in its consideration of the specific provisions 
of the bill or the need for its enactment at 
this time. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it 
has no objection to the submission of this 
report. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR LARSON, 
Acting Secretary of Labor. 


— 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1955. 
Hon. HARLEY M. KILGORE, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: This is in response to your 
request for the views of the Department of 
Justice con the bill (S. 903) to pro- 
tect the right to political participation. 

Section 594 of title 18 of the United States 
Code subjects to criminal penalties persons 
who interfere with the right of other persons 
to vote in any election held solely or in part 
for the purpose of electing a candidate for 
the office of President, Vice President, presi- 
dential elector, Member of the Senate, Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, Delegate 
or Commissioner from a Territory or posses- 
sion. As defined in section 591 of the same 
title, the term “election” does not include a 
primary election. Section 1 of the bill would 
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amend section 594 so as to make the section 
hereafter applicable to primary elections. 

Section 2004 of the Revised Statutes, for- 
merly set forth in section 31 of title 8 of the 
United States Code but now contained in 
section 1971 of title 42, provides that all citi- 
zens of the United States who are otherwise 
qualified by law to vote at any election by 
the people in any State, Territory, etc., shall 
be entitled and allowed to vote without dis- 
tinction of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. Section 2 of the bill would 
amend this section in a number of respects. 
First, it would extend its scope to primary 
elections. Second, the phrase previous con- 
ditions of servitude” would be omitted from 
the enumeration of factors whch are not to 
form the basis of discrimination and in its 
place the words “religion or national origin” 
would be substituted. Third, a new sentence 
would be added to the section as follows: 
“The right to qualify to vote and to vote, as 
set forth herein, shall be deemed a right 
within the meaning of, and protected by, the 
provisions of title 18, United States Code, 
section 242, as amended, section 1979 of the 
Revised Statutes (8 U. S. C. 43), and other 
applicable provisions of law.” 

Section 242 of title 18 imposes criminal 
penalties upon anyone who, under color of 
law, willfully subjects any inhabitant of any 
State, Territory or District to the depriva- 
tions of any rights protected by the Consti- 
tution or laws of the United States. Section 
1979 of the Revised Statutes (now 42 
U. S. C. 1983) provides for civil liberties 
under similar circumstances. 

Section 3 of the bill would provide that 
any persons violating the provisions of the 
first section shall be subject to suit by the 
party injured, or by his estate, in an action 
at law, suit in equity, or other proper pro- 
ceeding for damages or preventive or declara- 
tory or other relief. The section further 
would provide that the Attorney General 
may enforce the provision of the act in the 
United States district courts, as defined 
therein. It would also provide that the dis- 
trict courts will have jurisdiction concur- 
rently with State and Territorial courts. 

Section 4 of the bill is a customary sever- 
ability clause. 

The purpose of this bill, as stated in its 
title, is to protect the right to political par- 
ticipation. This purpose is a laudable one 
with which the Department of Justice is in 
full accord. Whether this particular meas- 
ure should be enacted constitutes a question 
of policy concerning which the Department 
of Justice prefers to make no recommen- 
dation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Deputy Atiorney General. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law 
proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
brackets, new matter is printed in italics, 
existing law in which no change is proposed 
is shown in roman) 


“TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE 


“Sec. 594. Whoever intimidates, threatens, 
coerces, or attempts to intimidate, threaten, 
or coerce, any other person for the purpose of 
interfering with the right of such other per- 
son to vote or to vote as he may choose, or of 
causing such other person to vote for, or not 
to vote for, any candidate for the office of 
President, Vice President, presidential elec- 
tor, Member of the Senate, or Member of 
the House of Representatives, Delegates or 
Commissioners from the Territories and 
possessions, at any general, special, or pri- 
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mary election held solely or in part for the 
purpose of selecting or electing such candi- 
date, shall be fined not more than $1,000 or 
imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both. 


“SECTION 2004, REVISED STATUTES 
(42 U. S. C. 1971) 


“All citizens of the United States who are 
otherwise [qualified] eligible by law shall 
be entitled to and allowed the same and equal 
opportunity to qualify to vote and to vote at 
any general, special, or primary election by 
the people [in] conducted in or by any State, 
Territory, district, county, city, parish, town- 
ship, school district, municipality, or other 
Territorial subdivision [shall be entitled and 
allowed to vote at all such elections] without 
distinction, direct or indirect, based of [of] 
race, color, [or previous condition of servi- 
tude] religion, or national origin; any con- 
stitution, law, custom, usage, or regulation 
of any State or Territory, or by or under its 
authority, to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The right to qualify to vote and to vote, as 
set forth herein, shall be deemed a right 
within the meaning of, and protected by, the 
provisions of title 18, United States Code, 
section 242, as amended, section 1979 of the 
Revised Statutes (42 U. S. C. 1985), and other 
applicable provisions of law.“ 

» » . . . 

“In addition to the criminal penalties pro- 
vided, any person or persons violating the 
provisions of the first section of this act 
shall be subject to suit by the party injured, 
or by his estate, in an action at law, suit in 
equity, or other proper proceeding jor dam- 
ages or preventive or declaratory or other 
relief. The provisions of this act shall also 
be enforcible by the Attorney General in 
suits in the district courts for preventive or 
declaratory or other relief. The district 
courts, concurrently with State and Terri- 
torial courts, shall have jurisdiction of all 
other proceedings under this section without 
regard to the sum or value of the matter in 
controversy. The term “district courts” in- 
cludes any district court of the United States 
as constituted by chapter 5 of title 28, 
United States Code (28 U. S. C. 81 et seq.), 
and the United States court of any Territory 
or other place subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States. 

“If any provision of this act or the appli- 
cation thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the validity of the re- 
mainder of the act and of the application of 
such provision to other persons and circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby.” 


Mr. Youns. I offer for the record a letter 
from the Attorney General, addressed to the 
Vice President of the United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C., dated April 9, 1956, which in- 
cludes two proposed bills from the executive 
department. 

The letter above referred to, with accom- 
panying bills, is reprinted herewith. 

APRIL 9, 1956. 
The VICE PRESIDENT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: At a time when 
many Americans are separated by deep emo- 
tions as to the rights of some of our citizens 
as guaranteed by the Constitution, there is 
a constant need for restraint, calm judg- 
ment, and understanding. Obedience to law 
as interpreted by the courts is the way dif- 
ferences are and must be resolved. It is 
essential to prevent extremists from causing 
irreparable harm. 

In keeping with this spirit, President 
Eisenhower, in his state of the Union mes- 
sage, said: 

“It is disturbing that in some localities 
allegations persist that Negro citizens are 
being deprived of their right to vote and are 
likewise being subjected to unwarranted eco- 
nomic pressures. I recommend that the 
substance of these charges be thoroughly 
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examined by a bipartisan commission 
created by the Congress. It is hoped that 
such a commission will be established 
promptly so that it may arrive at findings 
which can receive early consideration. 

“We must strive to have every person 
judged and measured by what he is, rather 
than by his color, race, or religion. There 
will soon be recommended to the Congress a 
program further to advance the efforts of 
the Government, within the area of Federal 
responsibility, to accomplish these objec- 
tives.” 

I 

The right to vote is one of our most pre- 
cious rights. It is the cornerstone of our 
form of government and affords protection 
for our other rights. It must be safeguarded. 

Where there are charges that by one means 
or another the vote is being denied, we must 
find out all of the facts—the extent, the 
methods, the results. The same is true of 
substantial charges that unwarranted eco- 
nomic or other pressures are being applied to 
deny fundamental rights safeguarded by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 

The need for a full-scale public study as 
requested by the President is manifest. The 
executive branch of the Federal Government 
has no general investigative power of the 
scope required to undertake such a study. 
The study should be objective and free from 
partisanship. It should be broad and at the 
same time thorough. 

Civil rights are of primary concern to all 
our people. To this end the Commission’s 
membership must be truly bipartisan and 
geographically representative. 

A bill detailing the Commission proposal is 
submitted with this statement. 

The proposed legislation provides that the 
Commission shall have six members, ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. No more than three 
may be of the same political party. The 
Commission will be temporary, expiring 2 
years from the effective date of the statute, 
unless extended by Congress. It will have 
authority to subpena witnesses, take testi- 
mony under oath, and request necessary data 
from any executive department or agency. It 
may be required to make interim reports 
pending completion of a comprehensive final 
report containing findings and recommenda- 
tions. 

The Commission will have authority to 
hold public hearings. Knowledge and under- 
standing of every element of the problem will 
give greater clarity and perspective to one of 
the most difficult problems facing our coun- 
try. Such a study, fairly conducted, will 
tend to unite responsible people in common 
effort to solve these problems. Investigation 
and hearings will bring into sharper focus 
the areas of responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and of the States under our consti- 
tutional system. Through greater public 
understanding, therefore, the Commission 
may chart a course of progress to guide us 
in the years ahead. 

1 

At present the Civil Rights Section of the 
Department of Justice is one of a number of 
sections located within the Criminal Divi- 
sion. The protection of civil rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution is a governmental 
function and responsibility of first impor- 
tance. It merits the full direction of a high- 
ly qualified lawyer, with the status of As- 
sistant Attorney General, appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

In this area, as pointed out more fully 
below, more emphasis should be on civil-law 
remedies, The civil rights enforcement ac- 
tivities of the Department of Justice should 
not, therefore, be confined to the Criminal 
Division. 

The decisions and decrees of the United 
States Supreme Court relating to integration 
in the field of education and in other areas, 
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and the civil-rights cases coming before the 
lower Federal courts in increasing numbers, 
are indicative of generally broadening legal 
activity in the civil-rights field. 

These considerations call for the authori- 
zation of an additional Assistant Attorney 
General to direct the Government's legal ac- 
tivities in the field of civil rights. A draft 
of legislation to effect this result is sub- 
mitted herewith. 

mr 

The present laws affecting the right of 
franchise were conceived in another era. To- 
day every interference with this right should 
not necessarily be treated as a crime. Yet 
the only method of enforcing existing laws 
protecting this right is through criminal 
proceedings. 

Civil remedies has not been available to 
the Attorney General in this field. We think 
that they should be. Criminal cases in a 
field charged with emotion are extraordi- 
narily difficult for all concerned. Our ulti- 
mate goal is the safeguarding of the free 
exercise of the voting right, subject to the 
legitimate power of the State to prescribe 
necessary and fair voting qualifications. To 
this end, civil proceedings to forestall de- 
nials of the right may often be far more 
effective in the long run than harsh criminal 
proceedings to punish after the event, 

The existing civil voting statute (sec. 1971 
of title 42, U. S. C.) declares that all citizens 
who are otherwise qualified to vote at any 
election (State or Federal) shall be entitled 
to exercise their vote without distinction of 
race or color. The statute is limited, how- 
ever, to deprivations of voting rights by State 
officers or other persons purporting to act 
under authority of law. In the interest of 
proper law enforcement to guarantee to all 
of our citizens the rights to which they are 
entitled under the Constitution, I urge con- 
sideration by the Congress and the proposed 
bipartisan Commission of three changes. 

First, addition of a section which will 
prevent anyone from threatening, intimidat- 
ing, or coercing an individual in the exercise 
of his right to vote, whether claiming to act 
under authority of law or not, in any elec- 
tion, general, special, or primary, concerning 
candidates for Federal office. 

Second, authorization to the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring injunction or other civil pro- 
ceedings on behalf of the United States or 
the aggrieved person in any case covered by 
the statute, as so changed. 

Third, elimination of the requirement that 
all State administrative and judicial remedies 
must be exhausted before access can be had 
to the Federal court. 

Iv 


Under another civil-rights statute (sec. 
1985, title 42, U. S. C.) conspiracies 
to interfere with certain rights can be re- 
dressed only by a civil suit by the individual 
injured thereby. I urge consideration by 
the Congress and the proposed bipartisan 
Commission of a proposal authorizing the At- 
torney General to initiate civil action where 
necessary to protect the rights secured by 
that statute. 

I believe that consideration of these pro- 
posals not only will give us the means in- 
telligently to meet our responsibility for the 
safeguarding of constitutional rights in this 
country, but will reaffirm our determination 
to secure equal justice under law for all peo- 
ple. 

Sincerely, 


Attorney General. 


A bill to establish a bipartisan Commission 
on Civil Rights in the executive branch of 
the Government 
Be it enacted, etc., 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON CIVIL 

RIGHTS 
Sec. 1. (a) There is created in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government a Commis- 
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sion on Civil Rights (hereinafter called the 
“Commission”). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed 
of six members who shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. Not more than three of 
the members shall at any one time be of the 
same political party. 

(c) The President shall designate 1 of 
the members of the Commission as Chair- 
man and 1 as Vice Chairman. The Vice 
Chairman shall act as Chairman in the ab- 
sence or disability of the Chairman, or in the 
event of a vacancy in that office. 

(d) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers and shall be filled in 
the same manner, and subject to the same 
limitation with respect to party affiliation, as 
the original appointment was made. 

(e) Four members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 2. (a) Each member of the Commis- 
sion who is not otherwise in the service of 
the Government of the United States shall 
receive the sum of $50 per day for each 
day spent in the work of the Commission, 
shall be reimbursed for actual and necessary 
travel expenses, and shall receive a per diem 
allowance of $12 in lieu of actual expenses 
for subsistence, inclusive of fees or tips to 
porters and stewards. 

(b) Each member of the Commission who 
is otherwise in the service of the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall serve with- 
out compensation in addition to that re- 
ceived for such other service, but while en- 
gaged in the work of the Commission shall be 
reimbursed for actual and necessary travel 
expenses, and shall receive a per diem allow- 
ance of $12 in lieu of actual expenses for 
subsistence, inclusive of fees or tips to por- 
ters and stewards. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall: 

(1) Investigate the allegations that certain 
citizens of the United States are being de- 
prived of their right to vote or are being 
subjected to unwarranted economic pressures 
by reason of their color, race, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

(2) Study and collect information con- 
cerning economic, social and legal develop- 
ments constituting a denial of equal protec- 
tion of the laws under the Constitution. 

(3) Appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to equal 
E of the laws under the Constitu- 

on. 

(b) The Commission shall submit interim 
reports to the President at such times as 
either the Commission or the President shall 
deem desirable, and shall submit to the Pres- 
ident a final and comprehensive report of 
its activities, findings, and recommendations 
not later than 2 years from the date of the 
enactment of this statute. 

(c) Sixty days after the submission of its 
final report and recommendations the Com- 
mission shall cease to exist. 

POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 4. (a) Within the limitations of its ap- 
propriations, the Commission may appoint a 
full-time staff director and such other per- 
sonnel as it deems advisable, in accordance 
with the civil service and classification laws, 
and may procure services as authorized by 
section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (60 
Stat. 810; 5 U. S. C. 55a) but at rates for 
individuals not in excess of $50 per diem. 

(b) The Commission may accept and uti- 
lize services of voluntary and uncompensated 
personnel and pay any such personnel actual 
and necessary traveling and subsistence ex- 
penses incurred while engaged in the work 
of the Commission (or, in lieu of subsistence, 
a per diem allowance at a rate not in excess 
of $12). 
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(e) The Commission may constitute such 
advisory committees and may consult with 
such representatives of State and local gov- 
ernments, and private organizations, as it 
deems advisable. 

(d) All Federal agencies shall cooperate 
fully with the Commission to the end that 
it may effectively carry out its functions and 
duties. 

(e) The Commission, or on the authoriza- 
tion of the Commission any subcommittee 
of 2 or more members may, for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of this act, 
hold such hearings and act at such times 
and places as the Commission or such au- 
thorized subcommittee may deem advisable. 
Subpenas for the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses and/or the production of writ- 
ten or other matter may be issued over the 
signature of the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion or of such subcommittee, and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
Chairman. 

(f) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpena, any district court of the 
United States or the United States court of 
any Territory or possession, or the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia, within the jurisdiction of 
which the inquiry is carried on or within 
the jurisdiction of which said person guilty 
of contumacy or refusal to obey is found or 
resides or transacts business, upon applica- 
tion by the Attorney General of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction to issue to such 
person an order requiring such person to 
appear before the Commission or a subcom- 
mittee thereof, there to produce evidence if 
so ordered, or there to give testimony touch- 
ing the matter under investigation; and any 
failure to obey such order of the court may 
be punished by said court as a contempt 
thereof. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


Src. 5. There is hereby authorized to be 


appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, so much as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 


A bill to provide for an additional Assistant 
Attorney General. 

Be it enacted etc., That there shall be in 
the Department of Justice one additional 
Assistant Attorney General, who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, who 
shall assist the Attorney General in the per- 
formance of his duties, and who shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate prescribed by 
law for other Assistant Attorneys General. 


Senator BUTLER. May I ask a question? 

‘The two bills are addressed to the repre- 
sentative of the Presidential Program on 
Civil Rights? 


Mr. Younc. That is a letter we received 
from the Attorney General just recently. It 
is his latest method. 

Senator Hennincs. Under date of April 9, 
the letter to the Vice President from the 
Attorney General? 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I submit two amendments, in 
order that they may be printed, for ref- 
erence purposes and for consideration at 
the appropriate time. 

The first amendment would confine 
the bill largely to the establishment, 
clarification, and protection of voting 
rights. 

The second amendment is technical in 
nature, and is designed to correct certain 
typographical errors and references in 
the bill now pending. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and print- 
ed, and will lie on the table. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

pr Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like the Record to show 
that tomorrow we shall proceed with the 
discussion of the Anderson-Aiken 
amendment. It is our plan to keep the 
Senate in session until late tomorrow 
evening. It is our plan to convene the 
remainder of the week at noon, so we 
may make some progress in committees 
and in our duties in our offices; but we 
will run late in the evenings. All of the 
Senate aides should take notice that we 
will convene at 12 o’clock for the re- 
mainder of the week, and that we will 
attempt to conclude our deliberations 
between 7 and 8 o’clock in the evening. 
I am not positive yet about a Saturday 
session, but I think everyone should be 


on notice about the possibility of having 
one. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 16, 1957, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 


S.44. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to exchange certain lands in 
the State of New Mexico; 

S. 977. An act to suspend and to modify 
the application of the excess-land provi- 
sions of the Federal reclamation laws to 
lands in the East Bench unit of the Missouri 
River Basin project; 

S. 1361. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the Depart- 
ment of Highways of the State of Minnesota 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across Pigeon River”; 

S. 2212. An act to amend the North Pacific 
Fisheries Act of 1954; 

S. 2250. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 5, 1955, authorizing the construction of 
two surveying ships for the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, Department of Commerce, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 2420. An act to extend the authority for 
the enlistment of aliens in the Regular Army, 
and for other purposes, 


RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 21 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, July 17, 1957, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 16 (legislative day of July 8), 
1957: 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 

Edwin R. Hicklin, of Iowa, to be United 
States district judge for the southern district 
of Iowa, vice William F. Riley, deceased. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Krest Cyr, of Montana, to be United States 
attorney for the district of Montana for a 
term of 4 years. He is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expires 
July 31, 1957. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


Jeremiah A. McGimsey, of Nogales, Ariz., 
to be collector of customs for customs col- 
lection district No. 26, with headquarters at 
Nogales, Ariz. (Reappointment.) 

COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 

Edwin A. Leland, Jr., of New Orleans, La., 
to be comptroller of customs, with head- 
quarters at New Orleans, La. (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

In THE Am Force 


The following-named officers to be placed 
on the retired list in the grade of lieutenant 
general under the provisions of section 8962, 
title 10, of the United States Code: 

Lt. Gen. Charles Bertoddy Stone III. 66A 
(major general, Regular Air Force), United 
States Air Force. 

Lt. Gen. Patrick Weston Timberlake, 83A 
(major general, Regular Air Force), United 
States Air Force, 

Lt. Gen. Earl Walter Barnes, 67A (major 
general, Regular Air Force), United States 
Air Force, 

In THE ARMY 

The following-named person for reap- 
pointment to the active list of the Regular 
Army of the United States, in the grade 
specified, from the temporary disability re- 
tired list, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 1211: 

To be colonel 

Bradford, Aubrey L., 017817. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 3294, as amended by Public 
Law 497, 84th Congress; title 10, United 
States Code, section 3291 as amended by 
Public Law 294, 84th Congress; title 10, 
United States Code, section 3292 and Public 
Law 737, 84th Congress: 


To be major 


Coffey, Michael J., MC, 0991906. 

Edelman, Louis B., MC, 04023340. 

Hoerchler, Theodore J., MC, 01934216. 
To be captain 

Abul-Haj, Suleiman K., MC. 

Bicknell, Donald R., MC. 

Burkhalter, William E., MC, 04040449, 

Cooper, Everett B., MC, 04034536. 

Curtis, John C., MC, 01942147. 

Dibble, Phillip A., MC, 02275434. 

Edwards, Leon C., MC, 02098955. 

Fadul, William G., DC, 04022968. 

Hermann, Robert M., MC. 

Kluck, Clarence J., MC, 04051106. 

Kobelt, Carl C., MC, 04073520. 

Legg, William J., DC, 01878557. 

Mandracchia, Dominick P., DC, 02279681, 

Mobley, Henry B., MC, 04051002, 

Morton, James R., MC. 

Nussbaum, Paul S., MC. 

Pearce, Luther W., MC, 04069712. 

Peck, Arthur F., MC. 

Piro, David F., MC, 04050968. 

Plunket, Daniel C., MC, 01887575. 

Plunkett, Guy D., MC, 04067953. 

Sanders, Graydon C., Jr., MC, 02275426. 

Schlegel, Robert J., MC. 
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Schneider, George W., Jr., 02282946. 
Wallace, Raymond D., Jr., MC, 01651970. 
West, John R., MC, 02279611. 

Wills, Theodore E., MC, 04073415, 


To be first lieutenant 


Baker, Drostan H., MC. 

Barton, Dewey L., MC, C2282905. 

Baskfield, Margaret M., ANC, N902134. 

Belzile, Joseph D., DC, 04047110. 

Bennett, Jack, DC, 02284680. 

Brown, Henry L., JAGC, 02276945. 

Burns, Richard C., DC, 04073402. 

Carter, Harold G., DC, 04044694. 

Cochran, Robert M., DC, 02284811. 

Cohen, William, MC. 

Dearr, Marvin D., DC, 02284719. 

Dyer, Arvilla L., AMSC, J100013. 

Frisch, George F., DC, 02285231. 

Fullmer, Frederick D., DC, 02284720. 

Gautier, Samuel P., DC, 04024527. 

Harper, James C., DC. 

Harrell, George W., Jr., JAGC, 04024242. 

Haskins, William L., MC, 02283288. 

Haugen, Donald L., DC, 02284882. 

Hauzenblass, John W., MC. 

Howland, John P., DC. 

Huey, Robert M., DC, 02284548. 

Jackson, Ralph L., DC, 02285404. 

Jackson, William M., Jr., MC, 02282846. 

Knox, Edith V., ANC, N900391. 

Kopp, Edgar N., DC, 02284679. 

Krainik, Earl J., DC, 02275906. 

Lebowitz, Wallace B., MC. 

Lilleskov, Glenn C., DC. 

Lyons, Edward J., Jr., DC. 

McGrath, Terence J., DC. 

McMaster, John B., Jr., MC. 

Nisenholtz, Bernard, DC, 02284677. 

Norris, Jed W., DC, 02284712. 

Ognibene, Andre J., MC, 04065243. 

O'Neill, John F., MC. 

Oslinker, Jerry H., MC. 

Plegge, John, DC, 02284812, 

Popper, Jordan S., MC. 

Radke, Ryle A., DC, 02284861. 

Rees, Terry D., DC, 02284777. 

Reiter, Donald E., DC. 

Riggs, Marion S., JAGO, 02274556. 

Starr, John W., DC, 02284810. 

Stracener, Carl E., MC, 01879409. 

Wolverton, James K., DC, 02285300. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions 
of Public Law 737, 84th Congress: 

Casey, Fred H. Hines, Joseph E., III 
Cheal, Leonard H. Mikolajewski, Robert 
DeMouche, Louis F. G. 

Gordon, Harold J. 
Graves, Roy M. 
Hall, Robert K. 


Stalker, Paul R. 
Stanners, Jerry K. 


POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 

masters: 
CALIFORNIA 

Frances V. Viele, Gilman Hot Springs, 
Calif., in place of L. M. Riley, retired. 

Lester T. Lane, Lynwood, Calif., in place 
of L. C. Barnard, deceased. 

Wilma F. Hayes, Pinedale, Calif., in place 
cf M. H. Jones, retired. 

FLORIDA 

Virginia D. Welch, Waldo, Fla., in place of 

B. G. Ambrose, retired. 
IDAHO 

Taft P. Budge, Paris, Idaho, in place of 

L. J. Passey, removed. 
ILLINOIS 

Ernest Evar Swanson, Galesburg, III., in 
place of D. C. Beatty, retired. 

Alden L. McCaw, Leaf River, III., in place 
of I. M. Blair, resigned. 

Raymond J. M. Howard, Yale, II., in place 
of H. W. Hamilton, retired. 
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IOWA 


Frank W. Knoll, Adel, Iowa, in place of 
B. E. Fry, retired. 

Allen Frank Bideaux, Argyle, Iowa, in place 
of J. R. Hawkins, resigned. 


KANSAS 


Virgil B. Umbarger, Ada, Kans., in place 
of G. K. Ethridge, resigned. 

Edgar L. Brinkworth, Mankato, Kans., in 
place of G. B. Hale, retired. 

LOUISIANA 

Ralph J. Treuil, Sr., Port Sulphur, La., in 
place of P. W. Arnolie, retired. 

Christine R. Anderson, Venice, La., in place 
of J. I. Roberts, removed, 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Joseph L. Homans, Hubbardston, Mass., in 
place of M. J. Healey, retired. 

Eldon H. Johnson, Southwick, Mass., in 
place of J. F. Malone, retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Dorathea S. Parmenter, Holton, Mich., in 
place of M. H. Nash, retired. 

Woodrow C. Rowell, Kalkaska, Mich., in 
place of I. M. Pipp, retired. 

Chauncey A. Gulette, Pearl Beach, Mich., 
in place of R. L. Hunzicker, removed. 

Harold George Weller, Whitmore Lake, 
Mich., in place of G. J. Danneffel, transferred. 


MINNESOTA 


Miles O. Olson, Isle, Minn., in place of L. 
H. Kuhlmann, resigned. 

Lee M. Fagerness, Rushmore, Minn. in 
place of W. H. Wilson, retired, 

MISSOURI 

J. B. Gregory, Amsterdam, Mo., in place of 
G. L. Smiser, retired. 

William H. Thomason, Mountain View, Mo., 
in place of C. E. Walker, retired. 


NEBRASKA 


Donald S. Wightman, Wayne, Nebr., in 
place of J. J. Steele, retired. 


NEW MEXICO 


Arthur J. Meiering, Roswell, N. Mex., in 

place of Mary McCullough, retired. 
NEW YORK 

Edward J. Birmingham, Floral Park, N. Y., 
in place of J. A. Mara, retired. 

Chester H. Fullagar, Penn Yan, N. Y., in 
place of F. P. Reilly, retired. 

John J. Beattie, Salem, N. Y., in place of 
C. A. Reilly, retired. 


OKLAHOMA 


Frances L. McFadyen, Anadarko, Okla., in 
place of W. G. Gray, deceased. 


OREGON 


Kenneth V. Richards, Cottage Grove, Oreg., 
in place of S. R. Veatch, transferred. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


William E. Miller, Chadds Ford, Pa., in 
place of M. V. Miller, resigned. 

Clare F. Connell, Coraopolis, Pa., in place 
of J. A. O'Donovan, deceased. 

Fernando J. Perott, Emeigh, Pa., in place 
of W. S. Walker, resigned. 

Paul E. Kuhlman, Lebanon, Pa., in place 
of D. E. Walter, removed, 

John H, Taylor, Port Royal, Pa., in place of 
F. E. Bashore, retired. 

TEXAS 

Noah L. Pruitt, Jr., Bronte, Tex., in place 
of C. G. Williams, retired. 

Dawson D. See, Santa Anna, Tex., in place 
of F. C. Woodward, retired. 


WASHINGTON 


August E. Tornow, Mossyrock, Wash., in 
place of N. J. Stidham, retired. 

Homer A. Smithson, Jr., Peshastin, Wash, 
in place of J. A. Smith, retired. 

Albert J. Ricard, Uniontown, Wash., in 
place of R. M. Illy, retired. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 

Earl W. Rogers, Big Chimney, W. Va., in 
place of Irma Botkin, removed. 

Dewain M. Canterbury, Walton, W. Va., in 
place of Charles Dillard, retired. 

Carrie M. Little, Wilcoe, W. Va., in place of 
R. L. Coleman, resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

William R. Barnard, Reedsville, Wis., in 
place of B. A. Delaney, retired. 

Chester J. Kuroski, Schofield, Wis., in 
place of E. R. Means, removed, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Jury 16, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, may these days of per- 
plexing problems and difficult decisions 
be rich and radiant in the manifesta- 
tion and ministry of Thy holy spirit. 

We penitently confess that we only 
have a vague sense of how to achieve for 
ourselves and for bruised and broken 
humanity the blessings of the more 
abundant life. 

Give us a vivid and vital experience of 
the promptings and persuasion of Thy 
spirit, seeking to lead us in ways of 
righteousness and justice and lifting us 
to the high plateau of joy and peace. 

Grant that Thy gracious spirit may re- 
buke and restrain us when we are 
tempted to allow the unworthy thoughts 
of personal aggrandizement to permeate 
our minds and hearts. 

Hear us in the name of the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendment of 
the House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 44. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to exchange certain lands in 
the State of New Mexico. 


The message also announced that the 
Presiding Officer appointed the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] a con- 
feree on the bill H. R. 7665, entitled “An 
act making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses,” in place of the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], excused. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. CARL- 
son members of the joint select com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate, as pro- 
vided for in the act of August 5, 1939, 
entitled “An act to provide for the dis- 
position of certain records of the United 
States Government,” for the disposition 
of executive papers referred to in the 
report of the Archivist of the United 
States numbered 58-1. 
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THE LATE JAMES M. COX 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. SCHENCK}. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to inform the House of the 
death late last evening of one of my very 
good friends and predecessors, James 
Middleton Cox. The Governor, as he 
was affectionately called by all who knew 
him, celebrated the 87th anniversary of 
his birth on last March 31. It was my 
privilege at that time, Mr. Speaker, along 
with you, Mr. Speaker, our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown] and others, to call this anni- 
versary event to the attention of the 
Members of the House. 

Governor Cox was born near Jackson- 
burg, Butler County, Ohio, on March 31, 
1870, attended country schools and 
Amanda, Ohio, High School. He worked 
on the farm, taught school for a time, 
and then joined his brother-in-law, who 
was editor of a newspaper in Middletown, 
Ohio, near the family farm. Mr. Cox 
became a printer’s devil, part-time re- 
porter, and general handy man. His 
first opportunity as a reporter was a 
train wreck which he reported so com- 
pletely and understandingly that he was 
offered a reporter’s job and accepted it 
on the Cincinnati Enquirer. Later, be- 
cause of his interest in politics, he be- 
came political writer for that same 
newspaper. 

Mr. Cox became secretary to the late 
Honorable Paul John Sorg, who was 
elected a Member of the 53d Congress 
from our 3d District of Ohio in May 1894. 

Mr. Cox, with money he borrowed from 
his friend, Mr. Sorg, bought the nearly 
defunct Dayton Daily News in 1898, 
and with the courage, vision, ability, 
and energy which characterized him 
throughout his life, he brought the Day- 
ton Daily News to be one of the most 
outstanding Midwest publications and he 
began to expand his interests. He 
bought, successively, the Springfield 
(Ohio) News, the Springfield Sun, the 
Canton (Ohio) News, and the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Journal. In 1949 he bought the 
Dayton Journal Herald in Dayton, Ohio. 
Mr. Cox, with his usual wise leadership 
and acumen, constantly promoted the 
keenest possible news and editorial ri- 
valry between his 2 Dayton newspapers 
although these 2 newspapers are now 
located in a recently dedicated and mag- 
nificent new building in which the most 
modern, high-speed printing presses 
and other mechanical devices are used 
by both newspapers. 

Mr. Cox was also very deeply inter- 
ested in and operated a number of radio 
and television stations. He owned and 
operated WHIO and WHIO-TV in Day- 
ton, WSB and WSB-TV in Atlanta, Ga., 
and radio station WIOD in Miami, Fla. 

Mr. Cox surrounded himself with care- 
fully selected and very able loyai asso- 
ciates in his farflung and very success- 
ful newspaper, radio and television in- 
terests. He inspired, encouraged, ex- 
pected, and received their constant best 
efforts and he never ceased to amaze 
them by his detailed information of the 
daily operations of each of his offices. 
They never knew, even up to the last 
2 or 3 weeks, when he might just drop 
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in to see them unexpectedly, or call them 
into his office, or telephone them person- 
ally on some matter of immediate in- 
terest. 

Mr. Cox was elected as a Democrat 
Member of the 61st and 62d Congresses 
from our important 3d Distriet of Ohio, 
which district I now have the great 
privilege and high honor to serve. Mr. 
Cox served here in this House of Repre- 
sentatives from March 1909 until Jan- 
uary 1913 when he became Governor of 
Ohio. Governor Cox became one of the 
few men to serve our great State of 
Ohio for three terms and during his ten- 
ure of office a great deal of model legis- 
lation was enacted which has since been 
enacted by other States. Following the 
very devastating flood in the great Mi- 
ami River Valley in March 1913, the 
Ohio conservancy law was enacted by 
the Ohio Legislature under the very wise 
and capable leadership of Governor Cox. 
Under this law communities up and 
down the valley erected dams, built stor- 
age reservoirs, dredged and straightened 
river channels, and established recrea- 
tional areas, all at local expense with no 
help from the Federal Government. 
Conservancy districts are still being 
formed in Ohio under this law for the 
purpose of extending water and sewer 
services, all at the expense of the bene- 
fited areas. Many other laws for the 
benefit of people were enacted under the 
wise leadership of Governor Cox. 

Governor Cox became the Democrat 
candidate for President of the United 
States in 1920 with the late Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt as his running mate. 
Although he was not successful in that 
campaign, he never permitted his defeat 
to embitter him or lessen his interest in 
public affairs. He was always willing to 
assist and serve in any worthwhile mat- 
ter of local, State, or National interest. 
He served with great distinction as vice 
chairman of the United States delega- 
tion to the World Economic Conference 
in London in 1933 and was president of 
its Monetary Commission. He has served 
our community and our Nation in many 
other ways and many times. 

Mr. Speaker, not only our own area 
but the entire Nation has lost a truly 
great and outstanding American in the 
death of James Middleton Cox and he 
will be greatly missed not only by his 
family and associates, but by all who 
knew him. He was a strong and dy- 
namic man who lived a very full, useful, 
and productive life. His keen and alert 
mind was always devoted to people, 
their hopes, their problems, and their 
progress, His vision and ability created 
many living memorials and have made 
of him one of our truly great citizens 
whose influence will be felt through the 
years. 

Mr. Speaker, I express my deep and 
sincere sympathy to his widow, his 
daughters, his sons, and his grandchil- 
dren who survive him and earnestly 
pray that the Father of us all will fill 
their hearts with faith and courage. 
Especially, Mr. Speaker, do I earnestly 
pray for the continued good health and 
understanding of my good and personal 
friend, James M. Cox, Jr., who has so 
ably assisted his great father through 
the years and upon whose capable shoul- 
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ders now falls the cloak of responsibility 
for carrying on in the traditional cour- 
age and understanding of his father. 
James Middleton Cox will be sorely 
missed, but he has left his indelible mark 
of faith, courage, wisdom, and ability 
especially upon all those who were so 
closely associated with him through the 
years and all those who had the privilege 
of having known him. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SCHENCK. I am very happy to 
yield to our distinguished Speaker. 

Mr, RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to join the gentleman in his tribute 
to Governor Cox. In his passing I feel 
that I have lost one of my close personal 
friends throughout the years and one of 
my closest political friends. 

He was the candidate of our party, the 
Democratic Party, in 1920, after having 
been Governor of his State for 3 terms. 
He was a distinguished member of the 
House of Representatives. 

He made a magnificent campaign in 
1920 but things went against him. We 
had just come out of a great war. Many 
people were distressed. The League of 
Nations was the principal issue, He took 
that side. His opponent took the other 
side. The League of Nations was ulti- 
mately defeated, very much to his 
sorrow. 

One of the greatest political writers I 
have ever known followed Governor Cox 
in his campaign in 1920 and he gave this 
estimate of him as a campaigner. He 
said: 

He is the campaigner superb; he is the 
best I ever saw or heard. 


But his plea did not make a popular 
appeal to the American people and he 
went into private life where he really 
served in a great fashion, not only his 
native State but all of us throughout 
the length and breadth of this great 
country of ours that Jim Cox loved with 
a passion and always desired deep in 
his heart to serve, to see that the great 
institutions of this, the mightiest, the 
greatest, and in my opinion, the best 
Government that ever existed among 
men, may be perpetuated for many, 
many years. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I thank the distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHENCK. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 31 of each year, for many 
years, I have joined in paying a birthday 
tribute to the great American who passed 
away last night, James M. Cox. The 
news of his death came to me as a great 
shock, although I knew that he had been 
ill for the last few days. 

For 40 years and more Governor Cox 
and I were close and warm personal 
friends. I had the great privilege and 
the unusual honor of serving as lieuten- 
ant governor of our State during his third 
term as Governor of Ohio. He was the 
first Democrat in State history to have 
been elected Governor of Ohio for three 
terms. Despite the difference in our 
political affiliations, no man could have 
been more kindly to, or more considerate 
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of, a youngster holding an elective office 
in his administration than was he of me. 

We were also fellow newspaper pub- 
lishers; he in a great and large way, I in 
a small way. 

Just a few months ago I had the privi- 
lege, along with my son, of spending a 
Sunday with Governor Cox at his home 
at Trail’s End at Dayton. It was a 
memorable occasion, one I can never for- 
get, because of the mellow philosophy 
which he expressed at that time; the 
reminiscences which came to his tongue 
as we visited; and the advice he gave my 
son, who is attempting to follow in our 
footsteps in the publishing business. 

James M. Cox was a man of great 
stature; not only in the publishing busi- 
ness, but in public life as well. He was 
truly one of the outstanding Governors 
of Ohio. He brought many progressive 
reforms and benefits to our State during 
his service as Governor, and was so rec- 
ognized throughout the United States 
for his ability as a chief executive, as to 
bring to him, as the Speaker just men- 
tioned, the Democratic nomination for 
President in 1920. 

I have never known James M. Cox to 
do a little or a petty thing. He was a 
friend of all mankind. He was honest; 
he was fearless; he was frank; he was 
courageous; in all of his actions, public 
and private. It was never difficult to 
learn or to know where Governor Cox 
stood, or as to what he believed, because 
he would always express himself frankly 
and honestly on any given problem. 

He was a great inspiration to many of 
us in Ohio, regardless, as I said a moment 
ago, of our political affiliation. We will 
all miss him, not only as an able elder 
statesman, but as a great newspaper 
publisher, an outstanding businessman, 
and a real friend. Our sympathy goes 
out to his family and his associates in 
the great loss that has been theirs. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I thank the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHENCK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. ScHENCK], the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown], and the 
remarks of our beloved Speaker [Mr. 
Raysurn], in connection with the pass- 
ing of the Honorable James M. Cox. 

Mr. Cox was an Ohioan with a dis- 
tinguished and exemplary record in 
public and private life. 

Thirty-seven years ago, as a Demo- 
crat standardbearer in the 1920 election 
campaign, he was defeated for the 
presidency because of his strong sup- 
port of the League of Nations. He was 
the only Ohio Democrat ever nominated 
for the presidency, the only other con- 
tender for the Democratic nomination 
being the late Newton D. Baker, of 
Cleveland. 

As a former Congressman, as Ohio’s 
first three-time governor, and as an 
outstanding spokesman of sound politi- 
cal causes, this senior Ohio statesman 
will be missed on the national scene. 

Mr. McCORMACK., Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SCHENCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of James M. Cox leaves a large gap 
in American life. He led a very fruitful 
life, a constructive one, an affirmative 
one. He was a man who looked forward 
with vision and with courage. He was 
one of the strongest Democrats in the 
political history of our party, but clearly 
over and above that he always kept in 
mind the best interests of the United 
States of America. James M. Cox was 
not only a strong Democrat but greater 
still, he was a great American. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
all Members who desire to extend their 
remarks on the life and services of James 
M. Cox may do so at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure to have known former Gov- 
ernor James M. Cox very well. He had 
a way about him that caused one to feel 
that he was a man capable of doing big 
things. Although we were of different 
political connections still he always 
made me feel at home when I called 
to see him. Isaw him occasionally when 
he was Governor and I called to see him 
in his newspaper office in Miami quite 
frequently. 

Ohio has lost one of her most emi- 
nent public men. I extend to his family 
my most profound sympathy. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, while 
I was very young at the time, one of the 
thrills of my early life was to stand on 
the porch at Hyde Park while my father 
accepted the nomination of the Demo- 
cratic Party for Vice President of the 
United States. I tried to listen to him 
but I am afraid most of my attention 
went to the distinguished looking gen- 
tleman who was the candidate for Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

From time to time in the years after- 
ward, it was my privilege to meet and to 
know the Honorable James M. Cox who 
was always & stimulating person to be 
with. His views have turned out to be 
most enduring and prophetic in many 
instances. My father, if he were alive, I 
know, would have hailed him as a great 
American, one who contributed much to 
his country’s political scene. Above all, 
he was a loyal man, willing to fight for 
his convictions, true to his friends, and 
great in his conception of the welfare of 
this country. 

On behalf of my whole family we join 
with all other friends and admirers of 
James M. Cox in a sincere and heartfelt 
tribute. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret that I have learned of the 
death of former Governor of Ohio James 
M. Cox. While I never had the privilege 
of knowing Governor Cox personally, I 
do know that he was a fearless and able 
Democrat and a great American. 

As the publisher of Georgia’s two 
largest newspapers, the Atlanta Journal 
and the Atlanta Constitution, he has left 
the imprint upon the State of his social 
and political philosophies. While not 
always agreeing with the editorial posi- 
tion of his papers, I, nevertheless, know 
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that he has battled through his news- 
papers for the preservation and ad- 
vancement of our democratic way of 
life and for the welfare of Georgia and 
its industrial and economic development. 

I am glad to learn from the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown] that Governor Cox’ mantle has 
fallen upon capable shoulders in the per- 
son of his son, James M. Cox, Jr. 

I join my colleagues in expressing my 
sincere sympathy to members of the be- 
reaved family. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
true regret and sorrow that all Ohioans 
and all Americans mark the passing of a 
great citizen—James Middleton Cox, 
who died yesterday at the age of 87. 

In 1920 James M. Cox became the 
Democratic Party candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States—a responsi- 
bility he accepted shortly after he had 
completed his third term as Governor 
of Ohio, the first Democrat in the State's 
history to win that distinction. Gov- 
ernor Cox was a Member of Congress 
from Ohio for 2 terms, and served on 
the House Appropriations Committee 
during the second of the 2. 

Irving Stone, writing in his highly re- 
garded history, They Also Ran, noted 
that this was “one of the clearest cases 
in American history of the best man 
being defeated, of the right man run- 
ning at the wrong time.” 

But that one defeat did not stop Gov- 
ernor Cox from building a distinguished 
record of public service. He remains 
one of Ohio’s greatest governors and, 
as the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent, he carried the unpopular issue of 
American participation in the League of 
Nations to the American people. Al- 
though this issue helped defeat him and 
his running mate, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
it nevertheless was a step in the direction 
of international cooperation, a step to- 
ward American acceptance of the United 
Nations a generation later, 

But the contribution of this man did 
not stop at the political level, nor did it 
even begin there. James M. Cox was 
first of all, a newspaperman. His Hora- 
tio Alger career carried him to the top 
where he stayed long after he had re- 
tired from his active political career. As 
a cub reporter the young journalist 
found so many things that astounded 
him that he became known as the “as- 
tounding Cox.” Later he was nationally 
known for his courageous views as pub- 
lisher of a string of midwestern and 
southern papers. 

It is with real regret, Mr. Speaker, that 
we mark the passing of this distinguished 
gentleman. We do so, however, with the 
knowledge that his democratic philoso- 
phy will live on for generations to come. 
For he deeply believed that if we “give 
the truth to the public, then we can de- 
pend on the commonsense and patriot- 
ism of the mass of the people to keep 
us free.” 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day our esteemed colleague, the Honor- 
able PauL F. SCHENCK, from the Third 
District of Ohio, informed the House of 
the passing of a truly great American, 
the late Governor James M. Cox, on July 
15, and, along with you, Mr. Speaker, 
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and others, paid fitting tribute to the 
memory of this outstanding statesman. 

Under leave previously granted, I de- 
sire to insert an editorial which appeared 
in the Nashville Tennessean on July 17, 
1957, eulogizing this distinguished citi- 
zen. The editorial follows: 


BELATED APPLAUSE AT CURTAIN CALL 


- Occasionally, in the drama of human his- 
tory, a tragic figure of might-have-been 
crosses center stage, utters lines misunder- 
stood by an emotional audience, then passes 
into the wings amid the hisses and boos. 

In calmer reflection, ofttimes, the audi- 
ence realizes too late that this forgotten 
actor was, in truth, the most talented per- 
former in the play. Such, in a sense, was 
history’s role for Mr. James M. Cox, pub- 
lisher, former Governor of Ohio, and presi- 
dential candidate. 

World War I had ended in victory for our 
Nation and severe nationalism flooded this 
isolationist fortress America when Mr. Cox 
was given his cue. An intelligent man, he 
Was politician enough to be aware of this 
feeling, but statesman enough to shun its 
exploitation. A lesser star would have re- 
cited the popular lines, but Mr. Cox, disciple 
of a warped idealist named Woodrow Wil- 
son, cried out from the depths of the fortress 
for a foolhardy experiment called the 
League of Nations. 

His political opponent, Mr. Warren G. 
Harding, swept him down in humiliating de- 
feat beneath the wave of emotion. Teapot 
Dome was born of his victory and the dream 
of President Wilson died of it. 

The actor was never called back for his en- 
core, although he went on to wide success 
in the publishing field. He died Monday, at 
87. At this late date, it would be considered 
disrespectful, perhaps, if we stood and ap- 
plauded his performance at curtain call. But 
he deserves it. 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the Nashville Banner, Nashville, Tenn., 
under date of July 17, 1957. I feel sure 
the membership of the House will want to 
read this fine editorial about a great 
American, the late James M. Cox: 

James M. Cox 

Death at the age of 87 years has closed the 
rather remarkable career of James M. Cox. 
He rose from teacher and reporter to news- 
paper publisher, Governor of his native State 
of Ohio for three terms, service in Congress, 
and presidential nominee on the Democratic 
ticket in 1920. When he died he owned seven 
newspapers and had wide interests in TV and 
radio, 

The rise of Governor Cox was not by chance. 
From the beginning he showed those quali- 
ties of tenacity and integrity that were to 
bring him honors from fellow citizens and 
take him to the top of the newspaper field. 
He was a stalwart figure on the United States 
scene, a man loyal to his principles and pol- 
icies, a most able publisher. He was a good 
American, a true example of the type who 
reached the heights from the little red 
schoolhouse—in his case, one at Jacksonburg, 
Ohio. 


AUTHORIZATION TO ACCEPT AND 
WEAR CERTAIN AWARDS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 8734) to 
authorize the Honorable VICTOR L. AN- 
Fuso, Member of Congress, to accept and 
wear the awards of Commander of the 
Order of Merit of the Italian Republic, 
and Commander of the National Order 
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of Merit “Carlos Manuel de Cespedes,” 
Cuba. ; 

‘The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Honorable 
Victor L. ANruso, Member of Congress, is 
authorized to accept the awards of (1) Com- 
mander of the Order of Merit of the Italian 
Republic, and (2) Commander of the Na- 
tional Order of Merit “Carlos Manuel de 
Cespedes,” Cuba, together with any decora- 
tions and documents evidencing such awards. 
The Secretary of State is authorized and 
directed to deliver to the Honorable VICTOR 
L. ANFUSO any decorations and documents 
evidencing such awards. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 2 of the act of January 3, 1881 (5 
U. S. C., sec. 114), or any other provision of 
law, the Honorable Vicror L. ANrusoO may 
wear and display the decorations referred to 
in the first section of this act after accept- 
ance thereof. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


KLAMATH TRIBE OF INDIANS 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 469) to author- 
ize the United States to defray the cost 
of assisting the Klamath Tribe of In- 
dians to prepare for termination of Fed- 
eral supervision, to defer sales of tribal 
property, and for other purposes, with 
House amendments thereto, insist on the 
House amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘California? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. ENGLE, ASPINALL, 
HALEY, Berry, and WESTLAND. 


WAIVING CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF 
IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
ACT 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 324) to waive certain provisions of 
section 212 (a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act in behalf of certain 
aliens, with amendments of the Senate 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 3 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, strike out all after line 2 over to 
and including line 14 on page 2. 

Page 2, line 15, strike out “Sec. 2. Notwith- 
standing” and insert “That, notwithstand- 


Page 2, line 23, strike out “3” and insert 
2. ” 


Page 3, strike out lines 4 to 8, inclusive. 
Page 3, line 9, strike out “5” and insert “3.” 
ao 3, line 23, strike out “6” and insert 
. > 
Page 4, line 1, strike out “Herrera” and 
insert “Herrera-Medina.” 
Page 4, line 4, strike out “7” and insert “5.” 
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The SPEAKER. IS there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
explain this matter? 

Mr. WALTER. These are amend- 
ments by the other body to the resolution 
authorizing the admission of certain 
wives of servicemen and the amend- 
ments strike out two names because of 
information which came to the other 
body after the House had acted. We are 
concurring in the action of the other 
body pending the further investigation 
of these people. 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman has 
taken this up with the ranking minority 
member of his committee? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes, 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT ON 
H. R. 6719 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the committee, and on behalf of the 
chairman of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, I ask unanimous consent for per- 
mission to file a corrected supplemental 
report on the bill, H. R. 6719. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


REDUCE FHA DOWNPAYMENTS 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the immi- 
nent decision of the administration and 
the Federal Housing Administration to 
ignore the Congressional mandate to re- 
duce the FHA downpayment require- 
ments constitute a brazen affront to 
the Congress. Within the last few weeks 
Congress authorized the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration to reduce downpay- 
ments from the present rate of 5 percent 
on the first $9,000 and 25 percent of the 
remainder to 3 percent on the first 
$10,000, 15 percent on the next $6,000, 
and 30 percent on the amount over 
$16,000. 

Congress acted to stimulate the sag- 
ging home-building industry which has 
reached its lowest level of production 
since 1948. The administration has 
again demonstrated its intention to dis- 
criminate against private home building. 

In the greater Cleveland area as well 
as throughout the Nation new home 
starts in the lower price bracket are al- 
most negligible. The action of the ad- 
ministration will tend to further depress 
any hopes for.an adequate home building 
program, 
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Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished newspaper, the New York Herald 
Tribune, this morning carried a page 1 
story announcing that the Eisenhower 
administration has decided to refuse to 
stimulate home building through the cut 
in FHA downpayment requirements re- 
cently authorized by the Congress. 

The report goes on to state that the 
decision was reached at a meeting of the 
administration's top housing and finan- 
cial officials who concluded that it would 
be unwise to encourage a large volume 
of home building because any increase 
in construction activity would add to 
the intensity of inflationary pressures. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that many of 
us share the view that the merciless in- 
crease in the cost of living is the No. 1 
domestic issue which faces our Nation 
today. We feel no less strongly than 
the administration the necessity of 
adopting and pursuing policies which 
will keep in check the inflationary pres- 
sures which threaten every segment of 
our economy. 

But there is serious question in my 
mind, Mr. Speaker, whether a decision 
to maintain the present FHA downpay- 
ment schedule—if this in fact is the de- 
cision of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion—will help to check these inflation- 
ary pressures. As a member of the 
Subcommittee on Housing of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, I have 
heard the testimony of bankers, builders, 
suppliers, homeowners, and all others 
interested in the home-building indus- 
try from New York to Los Angeles—in 
fact, from Puerto Rico to Honolulu. At 
no time, Mr. Speaker, did our subcom- 
mittee receive evidence of any shortage 
either in building goods or construction 
labor. On the contrary, in many areas 
of the country there appeared to be an 
abundance of both. 

So it cannot be said that the usual in- 
flationary situation exists wherein an 
ample amount of money bids up the 
price of goods and services which are in 
short supply but for which there is a 
strong demand. 

If, as I am led to believe, the supply of 
building materials and construction la- 
bor is available to meet the proven de- 
mand for new housing, then there can 
only be one explanation for policies 
adopted to curtail new home construc- 
tion. The explanation must then be 
that the administration has decided to 
limit the amount of credit available for 
the purchase of new homes in favor of 
the demand for credit from other seg- 
ments of our economy. 

I very much hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
the administration has made no such de- 
cision. There has been a marked tend- 
ency in recent years to adopt policies 
which favor capital and other industrial 
expansion, thereby restricting credit: in 
the home-building industry. I very 
much hope, Mr. Speaker, that the ad- 
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ministration will reverse this policy with 
the tools which it has at hand and those 
recently provided in the omnibus hous- 
ing bill which was passed by the Con- 
gress and last week signed into law by 
the President. 


REPUDIATION OF 1958 BUDGET 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I received in the mail yesterday, as I 
suppose all of my colleagues did, a parti- 
san political document headlined: “Re- 
pudiation of 1958 Budget.” This docu- 
ment states that it is a hearing before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I have read this document. It is not 
a hearing on the subject of the budget 
and budgetary process at all. It is a 
series of self-serving statements made by 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and other of his colleagues 
on the committee. The only witness be- 
fore the committee were two members of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, who of 
course had no knowledge of this sub- 
ject matter. There has been no repu- 
diation of the 1958 budget by the Pres- 
ident. Quite the contrary the President 
is doing exactly what he stated he would, 
follow Federal expenditures closely at all 
time to keep them down as much as pos- 
sible. 

If, indeed, the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee wanted to hold 
hearings on this matter and call before 
him the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget and persons who know some- 
thing of the subject matter, the term 
hearings might have been properly 
used in reference to this propaganda doc- 
ument. 

The floor of the House is the proper 
place to debate controversial issues of 
this nature and the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp is the proper publication to record 
these debates for the benefit of the pub- 
lic—not a Congressional committee 
room and the committee’s published 
hearings. 

I would be interested to know just 
whether the Appropriations Committee 
authorized the printing of this improp- 
erly styled hearing, and what authority 
was there for printing up these numer- 
ous copies and circulating them. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the day for 
the call of the Private Calendar. The 
Clerk will call the first bill on the calen- 
dar. 


PETER V. BOSCH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 189) for 
the relief of Peter V. Bosch. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kan- 
sas? 

There was no objection. 


PHYLLIS L. WARE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2302) 
for the relief of Phyllis L. Ware. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Phyllis L. Ware, 
of New York, N. Y., the sum of $2,668.30. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Phyllis L. 
Ware against the United States for the ag- 
gregate amount of class Q allotments which 
were not paid to her for the period June 1, 
1954, to March 31, 1956 (both dates in- 
clusive), because of the erroneous belief of 
the Secretary of the Army that Sergeant First 
Class Asa L. Ware, United States Army (Serial 
No. RA32621397) had obtained a divorce from 
his wife, Phyllis L. Ware, when in fact no 
valid divorce had been granted: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of sery- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MICHAEL S. TILIMON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6166) 
for the relief of Michael S. Tilimon. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $3,500 to Michael S. 
Tilimon, of Toledo, Ohio, in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States, 
Such sum represents payment of false im- 
prisonment and expenses incident thereto 
sustained as a result of an arrest made by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation on December 
23, 1955, and on February 23, 1956, an order 
dismissing the complaint and warrant 
against him was signed by Judge W. Wallace 
Kent, United States District Court for the 
Western District of Michigan: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Ay person violat- 
ig the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 


exceeding $1,000. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out 383,500“ and 
insert “$2,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FILOMENA AND EMIL FERRARA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4174) 
for the relief of Filomena and Emil Fer- 
rara. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Filomena Ferrara 
Morgantown, W. Va., the sum of $10,000, and 
to Emil Ferrara, Morgantown, W. Va., the sum 
of $5,000. The payment of such sums shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of 
the said Filomena Ferrara and Emil Ferrara 
against the United States and its employees 
arising out of injuries and property damage 
suffered by them in an accident, which oc- 
curred on June 28, 1951, in Detroit, Mich. 
These claims are not cognizable under the 
Tort Claims Procedure provided in title 28 
of the United States Code: Provided, That no 
part of either of the sums appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attormey on account of services 
rendered in connection with the claim settled 
by the payment of such sum, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$10,000” and in- 
sert “$5,000.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out 65,000“ and in- 
sert 81.000.“ 

Page 2, line 6, strike out in excess of 10 
percent thereof.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lane: On page 
2, line 4, after “Provided,” insert “That the 
sum authorized by this act shall not be paid 
until the beneficiaries have filed evidence 
with the Secretary of the Treasury that any 
suit against an employee or employees of the 
United States in connection with the acci- 
dent referred to herein has been withdrawn: 
Provided further.” 


The amedment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MAJ. HAROLD J. O'CONNELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6492) 
for the relief of Maj. Harold J. O’Connell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $2,927.86 to Maj. Harold J. O’Connell, 
of Colorado Springs, Colo., in full settlement 
of all claims against the United States. 
Such sum represent expenses incurred by 
him in the treatment of his son, Michael W. 
O'Connell, who was shot by his brother and 
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taken to the Memorial Hospital, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., for emergency operation and 
not being transportable to a military instal- 
lation, on May 29, 1956: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


COL. RUSSELL KING ALSPACH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7198) 
for the relief of Col. Russell King 
Alspach. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Col. Russell King 
Alspach, a professor at the United States 
Military Academy, who was appointed to this 
office prior to August 7, 1947, may, if he 
retires under section 3886 of title 10, United 
States Code, elect to receive monthly retired 
pay computed at the rate of 75 percent of the 
basic pay of the grade which he holds at the 
time of his retirement, or to receive monthly 
retired pay computed under other provisions 
of law applicable to him. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALESSANDRO RENDA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 18) for the 
relief of Alessandro Renda. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Alessandro Renda shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. A suitable or 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, shall be given by or on 
behalf of the said Alessandro Renda in the 
same manner and subject to the same con- 
ditions as bonds or undertakings given under 
section 213 of such act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MARIA ADELAIDE ALESSANDRONI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 80) for 
the relief of Maria Adelaide Alessan- 
droni. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Maria Adelaide Alessandroni shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
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mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


JOHN G. MICHAEL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 164) for 
the relief of John G. Michael. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That John G. Michael, 
who lost United States citizenship under 
the provisions of section 404 (b) of the 
Nationality Act of 1940, may be naturalized 
by taking, prior to 1 year after the date of 
the enactment of this act, before any court 
referred to in subsection (a) of section 310 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act or 
before any diplomatic or consular officer of 
the United States abroad, an oath as pre- 
scribed by section 337 of such act. From 
and after naturalization under this act, the 
said John G. Michael shall have the same 
citizenship status as that which existed im- 
mediately prior to its loss. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MARIA PARISI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 239) for 
the relief of Maria Parisi. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THEODORA HEGEMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 249) for 
the relief of Theodora Hegeman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (4) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Theodora 
Hegeman may be granted a visa and be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of that act: 
Provided, That a suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by sec- 
tion 213 of the said act: Provided further, 
That this exemption shall apply only to a 
ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
has knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


KYU YAWP LEE AND HYUNG SOOK 
LEE 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 250) for 


the relief of Kyu Yawp Lee and his wife, 
Hyung Sook Lee. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete, That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Kyu 
Yawp Lee and Mrs. Hyung Sook Lee shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct the 
required numbers from the appropriate 
quota or quotas for the first year that such 
quota or quotas are available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EDITH ELISABETH WAGNER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 251) for 
the relief of Edith Elisabeth Wagner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc, That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (9) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Edith 
Elisabeth Wagner, the fiancée of Eugene H. 
Achenbach, a citizen of the United States, 
shall be eligible for a visa as a nonimmi- 
grant temporary visitor for a period of 3 
months: Provided, That the administrative 
authorities find that the said Edith Elisa- 
beth Wagner is coming to the United States 
with a bona fide intention of being married 
to the said Eugene H. Achenbach, that she 
is found otherwise admissible under the im- 
migration laws: And provided further, That 
this exemption shall apply only to a ground 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice has 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
act. In the event the marriage between the 
above-named persons does not occur within 
8 months after the entry of the said Edith 
Elisabeth Wagner, she shall be required to 
depart from the United States and upon fail- 
ure to do so shall be deported in accord- 
ance with the provisions of sections 242 and 
243 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
In the event that the marriage between the 
above-named persons shall occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Edith 
Elisabeth Wagner, the Attorney General is 
authorized and directed to record the lawful 
admission for permanent residence of the 
said Edith Elisabeth Wagner as of the date 
of the payment by her of the required visa 
fee. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


FUMIKO SHIKANUKI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 255) for 
the relief of Fumiko Shikanuki. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Fumiko Shikanuki, the fiancée of Rob- 
ert George Cartee, a citizen of the United 
States, shall be eligible for a visa as a non- 

t temporary visitor for a period of 
3 months: Provided, That the administrative 
authorities find that the said Fumiko Shi- 
kanuki is coming to the United States with 
a bona fide intention of being married to the 
sald Robert George Cartee and that she is 
found otherwise admissible under the immi- 
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gration laws. In the event the marriage be- 
tween the above-named persons does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Fumiko Shikanuki, she shall be re- 
quired to depart from the United States and 
upon failure to do so shall be deported in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
242 and 243 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. In the event that the marriage 
between the above-named persons shall oc- 
cur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Fumiko Shikanuki, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to record the 
lawful admission for permanent residence of 
the said Fumiko Shikanuki as of the date 
of the payment by her of the required visa 
fee. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ARISTEA VITOGIANES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 256) for 
the relief of Aristea Vitogianes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child Aristea Vitogianes shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Augustus and Maria Vitogianes, citizens 
of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MIYAKO UEDA OSGOOD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 284) for 
the relief of Miyako Ueda Osgood. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Miyako Ueda Osgood, widow of John 
David Osgood, a deceased United States citi- 
zen who served honorably in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, shall be deemed 
to be a nonquota immigrant. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GAETANO MATTIOLI CICCHINI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 303) for 
the relief of Gaetano Mattioli Cicchini. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the pur- 
poses of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Gaetano Mattioli Cicchini, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Frances Harriet Cicchini, 
a citizen of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


NOEMI MARIA VIDA WILLIAMS AND 
MARIA LORETTA VIDA 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 307) for 


the relief of Noemi Maria Vida Williams 
and Maria Loretta Vida. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (9) and 
(12) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Noemi Maria Vida Williams may be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of such act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of Justice or the Department of 
State has knowledge prior to the enactment 
of this act. 

Sec. 2. That, for the purposes of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Maria Loretta 
Vida shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act upon payment of the 
required visa fee. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MARIA CACCOMO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 308) for 
the relief of Maria Caccomo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 203 (a) (3) and 205 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Maria Cac- 
como shall be held and considered to be 
the minor child of Salvatore Caccomo, a 
lawful permanent resident of the United 
States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


JOSE MEDINA-CHAVEZ 
(JOE MEDINA) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 368) for 
the relief of Jose Medina-Chavez (Joe 
Medina). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to discon- 
tinue any deportation proceedings and to 
cancel any outstanding order and warrant 
of deportation, warrant of arrest, and bond, 
which may have been issued in the case of 
Jose Medina-Chavez (Joe Medina). From 
and after the date of enactment of this act, 
the said Jose Medina-Chavez (Joe Medina) 
shall not again be subject to deportation 
by reason of the same facts upon which such 
deportation proceedings were commenced or 
any such warrants and order have issued, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RHODA ELIZABETH GRAUBART 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 525) for 
the relief of Rhoda Elizabeth Graubart. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Rhoda Elizabeth Graubart shall be held and 
considered to have been la admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
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this act, upon payment of the required visa 
tee. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, after “fee”, insert “and upon 
compliance with such conditions and con- 
trols which the Attorney General, after con- 
sultatlon with the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, may 
deem necessary to impose: Provided, That, 
unless the beneficiary is entitled to medical 
care under the Dependents’ Medical Care Act 
(70 Stat. 250), a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 213 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TIKVA POLSKY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 526) for 
the relief of Tikva Polsky. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: f 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Tikva Polsky shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SHUN WEN LUNG (ALSO KNOWN AS 
VAN LONG AND VAN S. LUNG) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 530) for 
the relief of Shun Wen Lung (also known 
as Van Long and Van S. Lung). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Shun Wen Lung (also known as Van Long 
and Van S. Lung) shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this Act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ALEC ERNEST SALES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 560) for 
the relief of Alec Ernest Sales. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to discontinue 
any deportation proceedings, and to cancel 
any outstanding order and warrant of depor- 
tation, warrant of arrest, and bond, which 
may have been issued in the case of Alec 
Ernest Sales. From and after the date of 
enactment of this act, the said Alec Ernest 
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Sales shall not again be subject to deporta- 
tion by reason of the same facts upon which 
such deportation proceedings were com- 
menced or any such warrants and order have 
issued. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


STANISLAV MAGLICA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 583) for 
the relief of Stanislav Maglica. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Stanislav Maglica, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mrs. Amelia Maglica, a citizen of the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ANTON REVAK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 592) for 
the relief of Anton Revak. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (6) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Anton 
Revak may be issued a visa and admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if he is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that act and upon 
compliance with such conditions and con- 
trols which the Attorney General, after con- 
sultation with the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, may deem necessary to impose: Pro- 
vided, That a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the said Act. This exemption shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of 
which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice has knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GEORGINA MERCEDES LLERA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 622) for 
the relief of Georgina Mercedes Llera. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Georgina Mercedes Llera shall be held and 
considered to have been lawiully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


JOHN EICHERL 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 629) for 
the relief of John Eicherl. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to discontinue 
any deportation proceedings and to cancel 
any outstanding order and warrant of depor- 
tation, warrant of arrest, and bond which 
may have been issued in the case of John 
Eickerl. From and after the date of enact- 
ment of this act, the said John Eicheri shall 
not again be subject to deportation by rea- 
son of the same facts upon which such de- 
portation proceedings were commenced or 
any such warrants or order have issued. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ISABELLA ABRAHAMS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 650) for 
the relief of Isabella Abrahams. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Isa- 
bella Abrahams shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quo- 
ta-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: “That the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to cancel any outstanding order and warrant 
of deportation, warrant of arrest, ahd bonds, 
which may have issued in the case of 
Isabella Abrahams. From and after the date 
of the enactment of this act, the said Isa- 
bella Abrahams shall not again be subject to 
deportation by reason of the same facts upon 
which such deportation proceedings were 
commenced or any such warrants and orders 
have issued.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


amendment was 


MRS. ELSBE HERMINE VAN DAM 
HURST 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 653) for 
the relief of Mrs. Elsbe Hermine van 
Dam Hurst. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Mrs. Elsbe Hermine yan Dam Hurst shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perman- 
ent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee: Provided, That a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, approved 
by the Attorney General, be deposited as pre- 
scribed by section 213 of the said act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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KARL EIGIL ENGEDAL HANSEN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 701) for 
the relief of Karl Eigil Engedal Hansen 
and his wife, Else Viola Agnethe Hansen, 
and their minor child, Jessie Engedal 
Hansen, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Karl 
Eigil Engedal Hansen and his wife, Else Viola 
Agnethe Hansen, and their minor child, Jes- 
sie Engedal Hansen, shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct the required 
numbers from the appropriate quota or 
quotas for the first year that such quota or 
quotas are available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That, notwithstanding the pro- 
vision of section 212 (a) (9) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Karl Eigil Enge- 
dal Hansen may be issued a visa and ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if he is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of that act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to grounds for exclusion of which the 
Department of State and the Department of 
Justice had knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Karl Eigil En- 
gedal Hansen.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CHRISTO PAN LYCOURAS MAURO- 
YENIS (MAUROGENIS) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 767) for 
the relief of Christo Pan Lycouras Mau- 
royenis (Maurogenis). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Christo Pan Lycouras Mauroyenis 
(Maurogenis), shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Mr. 
and Mrs, Anthony Mauroyenis, citizens of 
the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HELGA BINDER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 785) for 
the relief of Helga Binder. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph 9 of section 212 
(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Helga Binder may be issued a visa and be 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
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nent residence if she is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of such 
act, and if the proposed marriage between 
the said Helga Binder and Sfc. James L. 
Benson, à citizen of the United States, oc- 
curs not later than 6 months after the date 
ot the enactment of this act: Provided, That 
this act shall apply only to grounds for ex- 
clusion under such paragraph known to the 
Secretary of State or the Attorney General 
prior to the date of the enactment of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


THELMA MARGARET HWANG 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 788) for 
the relief of Thelma Margaret Hwang. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Thelma Margaret Hwang shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GEORGIOS D. CHRISTOPOULOS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 804) for 
the relief of Georgios D. Christopoulos. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Georgios D. Christopoulos, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Nick Christo- 
poulos, citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GUILLERMO B. RIGONAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 827) for 
the relief of Guillermo B. Rigonan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Guillermo B. Rigonan shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, after the period strike out 
the remainder of the bill, 
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The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. : 


VIDA LETITIA BAKER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 833) for 
the relief of Vida Letitia Baker. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Vida Letitia Baker shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That the Attorney General is 
authorized and directed to cancel any out- 
standing order and warrant of deportation, 
warrant of arrest, and bonds, which may 
have issued in the case of Vida Letitia Baker. 
From and after the date of the enactment 
of this act, the said Vida Letitia Baker shall 
not again be subject to deportation by rea- 
son of the same facts upon which such 
deportation proceedings were commenced or 
any such warrants and orders have issued.” 


K The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 


laid on the table. 


CORNELIS VANDER HOEK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 874) for 
the relief of Cornelis Vander Hoek. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Cornelis Vander Hoek shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert “That the Attorney General is 
authorized and directed to cancel any out- 
standing order and warrant of deportation, 
warrant of arrest, and bonds, which may 
have issued in the case of Cornelis Vander 
Hoek. From and after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, the said Cornelis Vander 
Hoek shall not again be subject to deporta- 
tion by reason of the same facts upon Which 
such deportation proceedings were com- 
menced or any such warrants and orders 
have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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CHRISOULA ANTONIOS CHEGARAS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 904) for 
the relief of Chrisoula Antonios Chega- 


ras, 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


KUO YORK CHYNN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 908) for 
the relief of Kuo York Chynn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of Immigration and Nationality Act, Kuo 
York Chynn shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year wae 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


YUN WHA YOON HOLSMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 973) for 
the relief of Yun Wha Yoon Holsman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Yun Wha 
Yoon Holsman shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Noel 
and Helen Holsman, citizens of the United 
States, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LEONARDO FINELLI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 987) for 
the relief of Leonardo Finelli. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to discontinue 
any deportation proceedings and to cancel 
any outstanding order and warrant of depor- 
tation, warrant of arrest, and bond, which 
may have been issued in the case of Leonardo 
Pinelli. From and after the date of enact- 
ment of this act, the said Leonardo Finelli 
shall not again be subject to deportation by 
reason of the same facts upon which such 
deportation proceedings were commenced or 
any such warrants and order have issued. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SATOE YAMAKAGE LANGLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 988) for 
the relief of Satoe Yamakage Langley. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (12) of 
section 212 (a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Satoe Yamakage Langley may 
be admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if she is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of such 
act: Provided, That this act shall apply only 
to grounds for exclusion under such para- 
graph known to the Secretary of State or the 
Attorney General prior to the date of the 
enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 3, strike out the word “para- 
graph” and substitute in lieu thereof “para- 
graphs (9) and“. 

On page 1, line 5, after the words “may 
be” insert “issued a visa and”, 

On page 1, line 9, strike out the word 
“paragraph” and substitute “paragraphs.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MARIA MANIATES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1083) for 
the relief of Maria Maniates. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Maria 
Maniates shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born minor alien child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Philip Maniates, citizens of the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MATSUE HARADA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1112) for 
the relief of Matsue Harada. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Matsue Harada shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding order 
and warrant of deportation, warrant of ar- 
rest, and bonds, which may have issued in 
the case of Matsue Harada. From and after 
the date of the enactment of this act, the 
said Matsue Harada shall not again be sub- 
ject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and orders have issued.” 
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The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


HARRY SIEGBERT SCHMIDT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1171) for 
the relief of Harry Siegbert Schmidt. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (1) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Harry 
Siegbert Schmidt may be issued a visa and 
be admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence if he is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of that 
act: Provided, That this exemption shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of 
which the Department of State or the De- 
partment of Justice has knowledge prior to 
the enactment of this act: And provided fur- 
ther, That if the said Harry Siegbert Schmidt 
is not entitled to medical care under the De- 
pendents’ Medical Care Act (70 Stat. 250), 
a suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 1, line 3, strike out the word pro- 
vision” and substitute “provisions.” 

On page 1, at the end of line 3, add “and 
(4).” 

On page 1, line 8, strike out the words 
“this exemption” and substitute the words 
“these exemptions.” 

On page 1, line 8, strike out the words “a 
ground” and substitute grounds.“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


IRMA B. POELLMANN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1192) for 
the relief of Irma B. Poellmann. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (9) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Irma B. Poellmann, the flancée of Je- 
rome C. Oman, a citizen of the United States, 
shall be eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant 
temporary visitor for a period of 3 months, 
if the administrative authorities find (1) 
that the said Irma B, Poellmann is coming 
to the United States with a bona fide inten- 
tion of being married to the said Jerome C. 
Oman and (2) that she is otherwise admis- 
sible under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. In the event the marriage between the 
above-named persons does not occur within 
3 months after the entry of the said Irma B. 
Poellmann, she shall be required to depart 
from the United States and upon failure to 
do so shall be deported in accordance with 
the provisions of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. In the event that the mar- 
riage between the above-named persons shall 
occur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Irma B. Poellmann, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to record the 
lawful admission for permanent residence of 
the said Irma B. Poellmann as of the date of 
the payment by her of the required visa fee. 
The provisions of this act shall apply only 
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to grounds for exclusion under section 212 
(a) (9) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act known to the Secretary of State or the 
Attorney General prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


FLORINDA MELLONE GARCIA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1251) for 
the relief of Florinda Mellone Garcia. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (12) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Florinda Mellone Garcia may be issued a 
visa and be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if she is found to 
be otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of such act. This act shall apply only to 
grounds for exclusion under such paragraph 
known to the Secretary of State or the At- 
torney General prior to the date of the 
enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 3, strike out the word 
“paragraph” and substitute the following: 
“paragraphs (9) and.” 

On page 1, line 9, strike out the word 
“paragraph” and substitute “paragraphs.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MRS. GERALDINE ELAINE SIM 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1360) for 
the relief of Mrs. Geraldine Elaine Sim. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Mrs, 
Geraldine Elaine Sim shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence to 
such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CHONG YOU HOW (ALSO KNOWN AS 
EDWARD CHARLES YEE), HIS 
WIFE, ENG LAI FONG, AND HIS 
CHILD, CHONG YIM KEUNG 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 1376) for 

the relief of Chong You How (also known 

as Idward Charles Yee), his wife, Eng 

Lai Fong, and his child, Chong Yim 

Keung. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Chong You How (also known as Edward 
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Charles Tee), his wife, Eng Lai Fong, and his 
child, Chong Yim Keung, shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct the 
required numbers from the appropriate 
quota or quotas for the first year that such 
quota or quotas are available, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ARTHUR SEW SANG AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1566) for 
the relief of Arthur Sew Sang, Kee Yin 
Sew Wong, Sew Ing Lin, Sew Ing Quay, 
and Sew Ing You. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Act, 
Arthur Sew Sang, Kee Yin Sew Wong, Sew 
Ing Lin, Sew Ing Quay, and Sew Ing You 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon the payment of 
the required visa fees. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such aliens, as pro- 
vided in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct five numbers from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SHEU SHEI LAN AND CHOW SHONG 
YEP 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1581) for 
the relief of Sheu Shei Lan and Chow 
Shong Yep. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of sections 201 (a) and 202 
(b) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Sheu Shei Lan and Chow Shong Yep shall 
be deemed chargeable to the quota for the 
Asia Pacific Triangle. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JANOS SCHREINER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1833) for 
the relief of Janos Schreiner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of section 101 (b) (2) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, Janos Schreiner shall 
be held and considered to be the natural 
father of Miss Maria Lukats, a citizen of the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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CERTAIN SPOUSES AND MINOR 
CHILDREN OF UNITED STATES 
CITIZENS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 387) for the relief of certain 
spouses and minor children of citizens 
of the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, notwithstanding the 
provision of section 212 (a) (6) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, the persons 
hereinafter named may be issued visas and 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if they are found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of such act, 
under such conditions and controls which 
the Attorney General, after consultation 
with the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, may deem 
necessary to impose: Provided, That, except 
in the cases of beneficiaries entitled to medi- 
cal care under the Dependents’ Medical Care 
Act (70 Stat. 250), suitable and proper bonds 
or undertakings, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by sec- 
tion 213 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act: Provided further, That the exemption 
granted herein shall apply only to grounds 
for exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice had 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
act. 

Vera D. Blazka, Sayoko Brown, Voldemars 
Brunins, Mario Castelli, Ngee Jook Chin, 
Therese Clark, Ursula F. R. Cohn, Pietro 
Cordani, Katarina Z. Culafic, Draginja P. 
Curcic, Shirley Davis, Michele De Filippis, 
Franco De Santis, Mary Dimitratos, Angelo 
Di Stefano, Emilio V. Duarte, Yoshiko 8. 
Estapa, Harumi I. Gay, Maria A. Gramma- 
tica, Inge S. Hack, Berta Hebenstreit, Set- 
suko S. Henderson, Hisako O. Hicks. 

Junko Hindman, Yocho Oka Hudgin, 
Sumii G. Jackson, Sumiko S. Jackson, Gio- 
vannina Del S. Kennedy, Kuniko J. Kito, 
Pauline Klepsch, Theresa Kotar, Elisabeth G, 
Langenfeld, Sekiko K. Lenzini, Eriks Linde- 
manis, Pia M. McGarvey, Anka R. Maric, 
Yasuko Marvel, Mario C. G. Melita, Luisa C. 
Mitra, Adam Mycyk. 

Michiko N. Nichols, Leone T. Petitclair, 
Clementina Petruccelli, Suzue S, Pullins, 
Teruko Seo Rack, Candida C. Ricafranca, 
Sergio Riccomini, Neda B. Russo, Mitsuko K. 
St. Ama, Terue O. Scarbrough, Michiko K. 
Scott, Alfredo Siani, Anna G. Smith, Irma 
Smith, Toshiko S. Smith, Milena L. Suba- 
novic, Chizuko I. Sullivan, Justina L. 
Szyszko, Margarethe Thomas, Shizue I. 
Tucker and Maria Wuori. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Page 3, line 7, strike out “and.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 7, after “Wuori”, insert the 
following: “Ida Alter, Agrippina T. Fumoso, 
Annie A. Lang, Ursula Lukosevicius, Hiroko 
Moen, Teiko Rearden, Giuseppa M. Risalvato, 
Joseph Roj, and Emiko M. Schowengerdt.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 10, after the name “Joseph 
Roj”, strike out the word “and.” 

On page 3, at the end of line 10, strike out 
the period and add the following: “Damian 
Centgraf, Vincenza P. DiMartino, Yukiko K. 
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Durocher, Assunta P. Hippler, Yoshie H. 
Krosky, Tung Oi Mark, Alva B. Mirabelli, and 
Remo Riccardi.” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 
The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 16, strike out “Yoshiko S. 
Estapa.” 

On page 2, lines 19 and 20, strike out 
„Sumi G. Jackson.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


WAIVING CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF 
THE IMMIGRATION AND NATION- 
ALITY ACT 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 393) to waive certain provi- 
sions of section 212 (a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain persons. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the joint resolu- 
tion be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 374) for the relief of certain 
aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, mar 
Harald Kert, Rosalia Dato Mateo, Harry 
Alexander, Lucia Bianca Rognoni Maggia- 
Rosa, Dragica Kukich, and Milan Gavrilovic 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fees. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to each alien as 
provided for in this section of this act, if 
such alien was classifiable as a quota im- 
migrant at the time of enactment of this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to reduce by one 
the quota for the quota area to which the 
alien is chargeable for the first year that 
such quota is available. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Mary Arce shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the en- 
actment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee: Provided, That a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, approved 
by the Attorney General, be deposited as 
prescribed by section 213 of the said act. 

Sec. 3. The Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding or- 
ders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
of arrests, and bonds, which may have been 
issued in the cases of Mrs. Traversa G. Usel- 
lini, Antone Franchehkoff, and Mrs. Georgia 
Pulos. From and after the date of the en- 
actment of this act, the said persons shall 
not again be subject to deportation by reason 
of the same facts upon which such deporta- 
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tion proceedings were commenced or any 
such warrants and orders have issued. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out “Kukich” and 
insert “Kukic.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


IKUKO MOROOKA MAHONEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1741) 
for the relief of Ikuko Morooka Mahoney. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Ikuko Morooka Mahoney shall be deemed to 
be a nonquota immigrant. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MARIA SAUSA AND GREGORIO 
SAUSA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1797) 
for the relief of Maria Sausa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Maria Sausa, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Mr. and Mrs. Pedro L. Porticos, citizens of 
the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “child, Maria 
Sausa, shall be held and considered to be the 
natural born alien child” and insert “chil- 
dren, Maria Sausa and Gregorio Sausa, shall 
be held and considered to be natural-born 
alien children.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Maria Sausa and 
Gregorio Sausa.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DANIEL ADAMSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1868) 
for the relief of Daniel Adamson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Daniel Adamson shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence, as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


July 16 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That, for the 
purpose of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Daniel Adamson shall be deemed to 
have been born in Great Britain.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOSEPHINE RAY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 615) for 
the relief of Josephine Ray. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of any laws conferring rights, privileges, or 
benefits upon widows of veterans of World 
War I, Josephine Ray, of Long Beach, Calif., 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully married to William Thomas Ray 
(deceased, XC-1932111), a veteran of World 
War I, during the period from December 16, 
1925, to October 7, 1948, the latter date being 
the date upon which the marriage between 
the said Josephine and William Thomas Ray 
was legally consummated, after the said per- 
sons discovered that the original marriage 
contract between them on December 16, 
1925, was invalid. 

Sec. 2. The said Josephine Ray shall be 
entitled to any benefits she becomes entitled 
to by reason of the enactment of this act as 
of the date of the death of her husband, 
William Thomas Ray. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


VANJA STIPCIC 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1595) 
for the relief of Vanja Stipcic. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Vanja Stipcic shall be deemed to be the 
natural-born minor alien child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Kovach, citizens of the United 
States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That, for the purposes of sec- 
tions 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, the minor child, 
Vanja Stipcic, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Mr. and 
Mrs, Joseph Kovach, citizens of the United 
States.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DEAN E. FOSMOE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1663) 
for the relief of Dean E. Fosmoe. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

There was no objection, 


CHANDLER R. SCOTT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3583) 
for the relief of Chandler R. Scoit. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $75 to Chandler R. Scott, of 
Fresno, Calif., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States. Such sum rep- 
resents the amount of a United States post- 
office money order purchased at Fort Greeley, 
Kadiak, Alaska, on August 8, 1942, and lost 
in plane crash after takeoff for the United 
States: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeancr and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 12, strike out “in excess of 
10 percent thereof.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


LOUIS S, LEVENSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4544) 
for the relief of Louis S. Levenson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to relieve 
Louis S. Levenson in the amount of $1,500 
as a security bond for Benjamin Freedman 
which was declared forfeited: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Any 
person violating the provisions of this act 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


HORACE COLLIER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6527) 
for the relief of Horace Collier. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Horace Collier is 
relieved of all responsibility to pay to the 
United States the sum of $4,448.01, repre- 
senting reimbursement of gross compensa- 
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tion paid him for work at Port Lyautey, 
Morocco, in the employ of the United States 
Government for the period from November 
14, 1955, to June 17, 1958. 


‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. ALBERTA S. ROZANSKI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8280) 
for the relief of Mrs. Alberta S. Rozanski. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the national serv- 
ice life insurance (FV1217165, V1241985) 
granted in the amount of $10,000 to the late 
Dr. Frank S. Rozanski, effective January 26, 
1951, shall be held and considered to have 
been in full force and effect at the time of 
his death on March 5, 1951, and the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs in authorized 
and directed to pay such insurance to Mrs. 
Alberta S. Rozanski, widow of the said Dr. 
Frank S. Rozanski and designated beneficiary 
of such insurance, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 


PAUL NELSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8281) 
for the relief of Paui Nelson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Paul Nelson, 


Worcester, Mass., the sum of $5,000. The 


payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Paul Nelson 
against the United States arising out of per- 
sonal injuries sustained by him in Worcester 
on September 21, 1948, when he was assaulted 
by an enlisted man of the Army; such 
soldier was not acting within the scope of 
his employment: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JAMES E. DRISCOLL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8282) 
for the relief of James E. Driscoll. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to James E. Driscoll, 
Worcester, Mass., the sum of $177.40. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settie- 
ment of all claims of the said James E. Dris- 
coll against the United States arising from 
the fact that he was required to pay a judg- 
ment in the amount of $177.40 rendered 
against him by reason of an automobile 
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accident in Worcester, Mass., on November 
28, 1953, in which a private automobile was 
damaged by a United States Post Office De- 
partment vehicle being operated by the said 
James E. Driscoll on official business: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claira, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed gullty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RAJKA MARKOVIC AND KRUNOSLAV 
MARKOVIC 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1652) 
for the relief of Rajka Markovic and 
Krunoslav Markovic. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
children, Rajka Markovic and Krunoslav 
Markovic, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien children of Prancis J. 
Skye, a citizen of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARIAN DIANE DELPHINE SACHS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5721) 
for the relief of Marian Diane Delphine 
Sachs. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of Private Law 694 of the 82d Congress, the 
periods of physical presence in the United 
States established by Marian Diane Delphine 
Sachs shall be held to have occurred sub- 
sequent to her 14th birthday. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 392) for the relief of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That, for the purposes of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, Ka 
Tim Lee, Veng Tang Wong Lee, William 
Cleveland Lee, Kam Man Leung, George 
Quon Lok, Fung Chen Yee, Linda King, Wal- 
ter King, Ellen Yuin-Shang Chung Au, Ezra 
Dweck, Bill Shao-Run Hwang (Wong), Jan 
Zien Huang, Ethel Chun Huang, Ludvig 
Aleks Sigus (Ludwig Sigus), Giuseppe Fa- 
vorito, Mrs. Georgia Loizos, and George 
Kefalas shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fees: Provided, That a suit- 
able and proper bond or undertaking, ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, be depos- 
ited as prescribed by section 213 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act in the case of 
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Ludvig Aleks Sigus (Ludwig Sigus). Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to each 
alien as provided for in this section of this 
act, if such alien was classifiable as a quota 
immigrant at the time of the enactment of 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to reduce by 
one the quota for the quota area to which 
the alien is chargeable for the whole year 
that such quota is available. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Jose Arriaga-Marin 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon the payment of 
the required visa fee. 

Sec. 3. The Attorney General is author- 
ized and directed to cancel any outstanding 
orders and warrants of deportation, war- 
rants of arrests, and bonds, which may have 
been issued in the cases of Alf Andreassen 
Maberg, also known as Alf Anderson, and 
Alexandra Visilieyna Ghermanoff. From 
and after the date of the enactment of this 
act, the said persons shall not again be sub- 
ject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and orders have issued, 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 6, strike out the name 
“Linda King.” 

On page 1, line 7, after the name “Ezra 
Dweck”, strike out the name “Bill” and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof the name “Billy.” 

On page 1, line 9, after the name “Giuseppe 
Favorito”, insert the name “Hubert Welling- 
ton James.” 

On page 2, lines 22 and 23, strike out the 
following language: “, also known as Alf 
Anderson” and substitute in lieu thereof the 
following (also known as Alf Anderson).“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The House Joint Resolution was or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DEZRIN BOSWELL JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1851) 
for the relief of Dezrin Boswell Johnson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of section 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Dezrin 
Boswell Johnson (also known as Dezrin Bos- 
well Johnson) shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born minor alien child 
of Mrs. Martha Allen, a citizen of the United 
States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “Johnson” and 
insert “(also known as Dezrin Boswell John- 
son).” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill 
for the relief of Dezrin Boswell (also 
known as Dezrin Boswell Johnson)“ 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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JOSEPH E. MILLER 


The Clerk called the bill H. R. 3920 
for the relief of Joseph E. Miller. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to credit the account 
of Joseph E. Miller, Lockport, N. Y., in the 
sum of $630. Such sum represents an over- 
payment of an allotment in favor of his 
father, Joseph A. Miller, 128 Erie Street, 
Lockport, N. Y., for the period September 
1944 through February 1946. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further call of 
the Private Calendar be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, a point of order. I make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 144] 

Anderson, Fulton Scott, Pa. 

Mont. Grant Staggers 
Bailey Haskell Taylor 
Barrett Healey ‘Teague, Tex. 
Beamer Holtzman Teller 
Bowler Kearney Thornberry 
Breeding Knutson Tollefson 
Brooks, La. McConnell Van Zandt 
Byrd Miller, N. Y. Vursell 
Cannon Mumma Wharton 
Chudoff O’Konski Wilson, Calif. 
Cramer Powell Zelenko 
Dawson, Ill, Santangelo 
Flood Scott, N. O. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 397 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. s 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2130) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill S. 2130, with Mr. 
Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
25 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. O’Haral. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, no one can tell how close to de- 
struction, or how close to a new epoch of 
amazing advancement with ever-broad- 
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1 78 horizons, is the world in which we 
ve. 

Man, by fear and by distrust, can de- 
stroy himself. He has at hand the 
means. His hunger for knowledge, his 
ceaseless industry in the quest for the 
unfolding of the secrets of nature, have 
produced the means by which he can ad- 
vance himself to a civilization higher 
than any of which he ever had dreamed 
or by misuse, resulting only from un- 
familiarity with the power he has 
created, can wipe out the civilization he 
has builded. 

Man by faith that in him is the wis- 
dom and the strength well to use that 
which is given him can lift himself ever 
from one plateau to a higher plateau. 

Power itself does not make the in- 
dividual or the nation. In itself it holds 
the promise of a security merely tem- 
porary and that will be dissipated by 
misuse. If in physical power and in the 
strength of arms there were the assur- 
ance of permanent security Gibbon’s 
Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire 
never would have been written. 

Nations start on the road to decline 
when the decisions of their statesmen 
are dictated by the expediency of the 
moment and by a self-interest that con- 
flicts with the moral law. 

It was in this historic Chamber but 
a few days ago that the visiting Prime 
Minister of Pakistan said: 

I recall the time when, if you had desired 
to conquer all the nations of the world 
through the means, the powerful means, in 
your hands, you could have done so; but it 
was your moral strength that not only did 
you restrain yourself, but also you showed to 
the world that peace was safe in your hands, 
that you believed in the rights and privileges 
of the human race, 


Mr. Chairman, it is my prayer as it 
is the prayer in every American home 
that from that high plane of morality, 
when by the then use of the atomic 
bomb we could have conquered all the 
world and did not, our United States 
of America never may take a backward 


step. 

It is with this thought that I approach 
my humble participation in this debate. 
The atomic bomb no longer is in our 
exclusive possession and under our ex- 
clusive control. Our mission now is more 
difficult, but it is still the mission of 
peace. It is a challenge to the best that 
is in us. It is a call upon our resolu- 
tion. Ours is the task of maintaining 
the peace by deterring another nation, 
now possessed of A-bombs and H-bombs, 
from doing that which we refrained from 
doing. This may be a strain upon our 
resources, but if we fail in the mission 
of peace that is our destiny and our dedi- 
cation our country and the civilization 
of which it is a part will pay the price 
of our faintheartedness. 

Our mission of peace is divided into 
two parts, closely interwoven. One part 
calls for a defense strong enough to de- 
ter the Kremlin from the commence- 
ment of an atomic war. The other part 
calls for the economic building of the 
world, the revitalization of neglected 
areas, the release of peoples everywhere 
in a rich universe from the slavery of 
poverty so that the discontent that leads 
to misunderstanding is removed. 
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I cannot speak with the authority 
and with the intimate detailed knowl- 
edge that long study and experience 
have given to my colleagues of long ten- 
ure on the committee. My previous serv- 
ice had been with the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee which, to a limited 
extent, gave some background because 
of the jurisdiction of that great com- 
mittee over legislation affecting the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, the World Bank, the 
control over exports and other matters 
that touched upon the borders of for- 
eign policy. Of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the present Committee on For- 
eign Affairs there are four who served 
previously on Banking and Currency, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Hays], 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays], 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 
(Mr, Fountan], and myself. 

I came to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs at the commencement of the 85th 
Congress, and since then I have worked 
with diligence, earnestly striving to gain 
knowledge and understanding in a new 
field, its complexity the greater because 
much of the evidence given the commit- 
tee and the information available to it 
is classified. 

It has been an exhilarating experience 
to have served in association with the 
members of this committee, all of whom, 
and there are no exceptions, work with 
industry and a patriotic devotion that is 
outstanding. I am very thankful to the 
leadership for giving me the rare privi- 
lege of such association and I am most 
appreciative of the gracious and helpful 
assistance that at all times the senior 
members of the committee have given to 
the newer members. 

My distinguished colleague from Illi- 
nois, Chairman Gorpon, has won the ad- 
miration and the affection of all the 
members, both Republican and Demo- 
cratic, by his fairness, his courteous 
treatment of all times of witnesses and 
members of the committee and of the 
staff, by his deep understanding of the 
many phases of foreign policy and by 
his orderly conduct of the business of 
the committee. 

In the 81Sst Congress I had voted 
against armed aid to Europe. That was 
at the beginning of a program that now 


covers the entire world, the free nations 


of which we have furnished with small 
arms and large arms and the ammuni- 
tion for their use, with vessels of war 
and with aircraft. Whether my vote in 
1947 was the right vote or the wrong vote 
only time can determine. In 1949 I 
voted as I did, and after 2 days and 
nights of meditation and of prayer, be- 
cause I had lived in an earlier period 
when Germany and France, having em- 
barked upon a race of armaments, were 
exhausting in that contest for power and 
strength all of their resources that to 
us in the United States, then so far away, 
seemed could more advantageously have 
been used in advancing the welfare and 
building the contentment of the peoples 
of those countries. 

To us it seemed so foolish to build for 
war thinking that war would never come 
if all the means and energy of the con- 
testant nations were centered on pre- 
paring for war. But the race of arma- 
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ments went on and in the end we in the 
United States became party to two world- 
devastating wars that destroyed both 
Germany and France as great world 
powers and that brought upon our 
United States its present responsibilities 
and burdens of world leadership. 

So I voted in 1949 against armed aid 
to Europe, but also I voted against an 
amendment to reduce the authorization 
for that purpose. While I was against 
the thing itself, if in the judgment of 
the majority of my colleagues the se- 
curity of our country required its doing 
I did not wish it to be done half-way. 
We can and in a representative democ- 
racy we should advance our differing 
opinions as to the proper courses to 
take, but once a decision has been 
reached by vote of the majority it is 
the patriotic duty of the minority in dis- 
agreement to adopt the decision and to 
give to the course of action decided upon 
a full support. 

Eight years have passed since the roll- 
call of 1949 that decided American arms 
were to be placed in the hands of nations 
in Europe friendly to the United States. 
The program since then has been vastly 
expanded. All over the world in the 
hands of nations of undoubted loyalty 
to us, and as well in the hands of na- 
tions that conceivably under certain con- 
ditions could turn against us, are guns 
and vessels of war and planes, many jet 
powered, and ready on an instant’s 
notice for the outbreak of an atomic 
war. 

Mr. Chairman, this was the back- 
ground of my thinking, a reflection of 
my faith and of my philosophy, when I 
came as a new member to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs in the early days of 
last January. I have listened day after 
day to witnesses who spoke at executive 
sessions—usually, I thought, with frank- 
ness and with candor. We were given a 
pretty complete picture of our accom- 
plishments to date and the purpose and 
probable effectiveness of the objectives 
we were seeking to reach. 

Much of this testimony properly 
could not for security reasons be di- 
vulged. I believe that the American 
people should to the fullest extent pos- 
sible be given objectively all of the facts 
that bear upon the determination of 
questions that affect their security and 
their lives, but it must be apparent to 
everyone that the public disclosure of 
all the testimony that was given in ex- 
ecutive sessions of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs would be equivalent to 
spreading a blueprint of our installa- 
tions and our strategy on the tables of 
the Kremlin. 

I have come from the executive ses- 
sions of our committee with the firm 
conviction that for the present it is as 
necessary for the United States to keep 
up its guard as it would be for a mu- 
nicipality to keep police in an area where 
there was lawlessness and gangsters 
were at large spreading terror. 

I have come from these executive ses- 
sions relieved of the fear that previously 
always had haunted me in this atomic 
age that a mad impulse would bring 
upon our country a Pearl Harbor magni- 
fied a million times. It might be that 
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a leader in the Kremlin, growing des- 
perate by the turn of adverse advents, 
would take a chance on a surprise 
atomic attack upon American cities. 
Such an attack conceivably could de- 
stroy such cities as New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Washington and such in- 
stallations as the Panama Canal. What 
the effect of such an attack would be 
upon the American people, our large 
cities destroyed and the highways and 
the railroads that furnish our means of 
transportation blown into a condition 
of chaos, no one could tell. 

Someone in the Kremlin, grown des- 
perate, might elect to take the chance. 
What holds him back? That question 
now has been answered conclusively to 
my satisfaction. In the event of a mil- 
lion-magnified Pearl Harbor Day, no 
matter how great the catastrophic dam- 
age to us, within a matter of hours prac- 
tically all of Russia would be destroyed. 
That is the conviction of our wisest mili- 
tary chieftains. In making this state- 
ment I am not divulging classified in- 
formation since the conclusion of our 
own military chieftains in this regard is 
undoubtedly that of the chieftains of 
the Soviet. 

As long as we have a retaliatory power 
that the Kremlin knows—as well as do 
our own military leaders—can effect this 
toll, regardless of the initial 
done to us, there is no danger of the 
order for the attatck being given unless 
the one who gives the order is intent on 
his own and his country’s suicide. 

Here briefly is the situation as I 
glimpse it: First, at the present time and 
as a result of what we have accomplished 
under the Military Assistance Program 
we have a retaliatory power sufficient to 
be a deterrent of any major attack; sec- 
ond, we are maintaining this retaliatory 
power at a minimum expense by our 
arming of friendly nationals who are 
paid approximately one-tenth of the cost 
of maintaining American service per- 
sonnel, and also reducing vastly the 
number of American personnel called for 
service overseas; third, the present po- 
sition, advantageous to us, would be per- 
ilously changed in 2 years’ time or less 
if we abandoned many of our bases so 
that the ring then would be punctured, 
thus destroying the around-the-circle 
coverage that is absolutely necessary. 

The most significant index of Soviet 
intent is furnished by its rapid sub- 
marine expansion. The cost of con- 
struction and of maintenance of sub- 
marines is very large, and as has been 
shown the submarine has little if any 
value in the waging of a cold war since 
it is something that is sought to be 
made invisible. The submarine is defi- 
nitely an instrumentality of a hot war. 
Today Russia has well over 400 modern, 
high-powered, atomic-equipped sub- 
marines, many times the number of 
Germany's submarines in World War II. 
This is something that cannot lightly be 
dismissed from the calculations of prud- 
ent persons. As long as we possess the 
retaliatory power to serve as a deterrent 
of the inauguration of a hot war, the 
submarines are a matter of no real dan- 
ger to us, but with the coming of a hot 
war they would enter very seriously into 
our strategy for defense. 
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Under the circumstances that obtain 
and from the presentment made to our 
committee, which obviously cannot be 
divulged in all the military detail, I am 
convinced that we cannot for the present 
do anything that would weaken our pres- 
ent position upon which depends the se- 
curity of our country. The cost of main- 
taining unweakened our present position 
may be large, but it is infinitesimal as 
compared with the cost of war if it should 
come. On this I think there is universal 
agreement. 

But fear of war that never may come, 
while serving the useful purpose of alert- 
ing us to keep up our guard, should never 
be permitted to be used as an excuse for 
waste and extravagance. The dollar of 
the American taxpayer is not to be dis- 
seminated by the urgency of the use to 
which it is put. I think that we could 
safely cut into the budget perhaps $1.5 
billion for this item without impairing 
by as much as a featherweight the effi- 
ciency of the program. 

The wisest of military men are not the 
wisest of financial administrators. This 
is necessarily true since in the mainte- 
nance of their operations they have to 
look only to appropriations from the 
Congress, and there is not that training 
in fiscal management that experience 
gives to the citizen who has rent and 
other expenses regularly to be met from 
the receipts of his business. 

The other body reduced the budget 
figure by $227 million and our commit- 
tee has voted a reduction of $622 million. 
I think that in all reasonable safety the 
cut could be at least $1 billion. However, 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs can get 
at best only a general view. When the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, listening 
to and weighing all that has been told 
it by the many witnesses appearing be- 
fore it, recommends a reduction of at 
least $622 million on the budget figure, 
it is not by any means saying that the 
Committee on Appropriations, which has 
the responsibility of more detailed study, 
should not wherever its studies justify 
make a further reduction. I would ex- 
pect that the appropriation bill would 
cut under the authorization bill, but the 
ceiling we place by the authorization 
should in all prudence be high enough to 
meet all demands of security as they 
might be determined by the Appropria- 
tions Committee in its more detailed 
studies. 

In short, what out committee is saying 
is that the budget figure can be cut at 
least $622 million without any impair- 
ment of our security or adverse effect 
upon our foreign policy, and this leaves 
it to the Appropriations Committee and 
the House to determine if in the interests 
of economy and efficiency further cuts 
can be made. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I come to the 
matter of the development loan fund. 
This is a highly controversial matter. 
Unfortunately it is something on which 
the American people generally are not 
too well-informed. There has been a 
natural feeling among our people that 
we could not, when our own National 
debt was perilously rising, and there was 
no reduction thereof, go on endlessly 
pouring money as grants into countries, 
some few at least of which had recovered 
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due to our help and were now on a 
healthy economic level. There has 
been the natural feeling that however 
good the heart the hand must be stayed 
from giving more than a proper regard 
for the welfare of our own people justi- 
fied.. I presume it all gets down to this, 
that the good shepherd cannot overex- 
tend himself or his flock will get out of 
hand. There are limitations to our re- 
sources, and there must be good manage. 
ment as well as good intent in their use. 

I have said earlier in these remarks 
that I have always been fearful of the 
outcome of a race of armaments. There 
may be instances in history where a race 
of armaments between countries with 
conflicting ambitions did not end in an 
armed conflict, but at the moment I can 
recall no such instance. If the present 
race of armaments, the greatest the 
world has ever known, continues on its 
course without the factors that work for 
peace meanwhile being promoted, the 
end is as certain as the night following 
the day. I have said often in this trying 
period give us but a decade or two to 
work at lifting the unbearable economic 
burdens of neglected peoples and we 
really will have laid the foundations of a 
permanent peace by removing the causes 
that make men responsive to the cry for 
war. 

If we spend billions a year for arms 
and nothing to help men and women to 
their feet we will find that we have been 
judged by our works and learn too late 
the lesson that he who lives by the sword 
will perish by the sword. 

What is proposed in this bill reported 
by the committee is the establishment 
of a development loan fund with an ini- 
tial appropriation of $500 million, sup- 
plemented with a borrowing power of 
$500 million in fiscal 1959 and of an 
additional $500 million in fiscal 1960. 
This amounts to a fund of $1.5 billion 
which we will put into the very impor- 
tant work of developing the economies 
of other nations. It will be a revolving 
fund, and the loans made from that fund 
can reasonably be expected to be made 
with the same sound business judgment 
as are the loans of the Export-Import 
Bank and the World Bank. 

The main difference is that the loans 
of the Export-Import Bank and of the 


World Bank are repayable with interest 


in American dollars and those of the 
proposed Development Loan Fund in 
local currencies. The loans of the pro- 
posed Development Loan Fund are called 
soft loans for no really valid reason 
except that they are to be repaid with 
interest in the currencies of the coun- 
tries to which they are granted. 

For purposes of simplification I will 
illustrate: First, a loan is made for a 
development that will serve a useful 
purpose in a certain country; second, 
the project proves to be successful and 
the interest and principal payments on 
the loan are faithfully made, but in local 
currency; third, as this is a revolving 
fund the local currency received is loaned 
as received for another development in 
that country, and this loan in turn proves 
to be successful and the principal and 
interest repayments are made as con- 
tracted, to the end that the fund has a 
constantly expanding volume of local 
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currency for other loans and for other 
developments in that area; and fourth, 
as a result of the revolving character 
of the fund and the repayment of old 
loans in local currency there is always 
available in that country ample financ- 
ing of needed developments without any 
necessity of making an exchange of local 
currency for American dollars and with- 
out the necessity of calling upon the 
United States for additional funds. It 
is just that simple. 

The argument will be made, and with 
sincerity, but I think with a misconcep- 
tion, that the loans made by the devel- 
opment loan fund will actually be grants 
and will not be repaid. The same argu- 
ment was made and with the same sin- 
cerity when the Export-Import Bank 
program was first proposed. It is true 
that some of the loans of the Export- 
Import Bank went sour, but this was 
true in a negligible number of cases, in 
fact less than the percentage obtainable 
in the case of loans made by the most 
careful banks in our own country, but 
the losses on these few bad loans were 
absorbed by the profits made on other 
loans. There is no good and valid rea- 
son why with the loans made payable in 
local currency, under the direction of 
the same good banking judgment, that 
the loans payable in local currency 
should produce a less favorable history. 
There is, too, this other and peculiar 
advantage: there always will be avail- 
able a reserve of funds in local currency 
to meet the demands for the financing 
of other developments in that country. 

It is not necessary for me to take the 
time of the committee to stress the ben- 
efits that the United States will derive 
from an improvement in the economy of 
any country with which we do business. 
If the 81½ billion that we are asked to 
put into the development loan fund 
never in any part was returned to the 
Treasury of the United States, by re- 
volving around and around in the fi- 
nancing of developments in other lands 
that gave to the people therein a greatly 
increased buying power, we in the find- 
ing and supplying of new markets for 
our products would reap a return many 
times that of our investment. 

Let me pause here to mention that in 
the first few months of the year 1957, 
when our own domestic economy was 
sagging, our head was kept above the 
water by an increase of 27 percent in 
our export orders. This information, 
which furnishes an index of what we 
reasonably may expect as the future div- 
idend from our investment in foreign 
economic assistance, I gleaned from an 
authoritative article in the usually relia- 
ble New York Times, and on the finan- 
cial page, 

Our own national advertisers spend 
millions of dollars every year for news- 
paper and magazine advertising and for 
radio and television programs. I never 
have heard a stockholder or anyone 
financially interested in these adver- 
tisers say that this was giveaway money 
representing waste and extravagance. 
In a very true sense, it is money given 
away with no direct return. It is money 
spent to promote sales of the products 
of the advertiser, and that they call good 
business. 
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If we were using $144 billion of Fed- 
eral money and credit in a 3-year pro- 
gram merely to promote new foreign 
markets for American products we would 
not be more than matching what sound 
and successful American businesses 
spend in a comparable period to promote 
sales at home. 

Furthermore, many of the products of 
our national advertisers are sold on con- 
sumer credit, which is in the soft loan 
classification. They are soft loans be- 
cause they are unsecured by real estate 
or other pledge and their repayment is 
to be made from wages not yet earned 
and dependent upon continued employ- 
ment. If soft loans, reflected in con- 
sumer credit, have contributed so vastly 
to our prosperity at home, and have 
come to be accepted and adopted by our 
largest banks, why all this hub-bub about 
soft loans that are intended to build new 
markets for our products in now neglect- 
ed foreign areas? I suspect it is just 
another manifestation of the ages-old 
fear of a change in dear old status quo 
as progress marches on. 

The record as it is given in the article 
on the financial page of the New York 
Times, showing an increase this year of 
27 percent in our export business, is 
pretty conclusive proof that foreign eco- 
nomic aid in the benefits accruing from 
it is not a one-way street. 

The argument that by the creation of 
this local development fund, starting it 
off with $500 million, and with borrow- 
ing authority for an additional $1 bil- 
lion, is fixing in the Executive Office an 
authority that rightfully should be re- 
tained by the Congress, quarrels with 
the concept with which we successfully 
have been proceeding for many years. 
The pattern on which it is proposed to 
fit the loan development fund is exactly 
that of the Export-Import Bank. It 
would be absurd to charter a bank in our 
own country tentatively for a year with 
no assurance to prospective depositors 
and borrowers that the doors of the 
bank would be open after the first year. 

The development loan fund will have 
on its board of managers the Chairman 
of the Board of the Export-Import Bank. 
This in itself would suggest that the loan 
policies of the new instrumentality 
would be substantially on the lines of 
those of the Export-Import Bank, the 
sole difference being, as I have pointed 
out, that repayments to the fund are 
to be made in local currencies. 

The bill provides for an Advisory 
Council. I believe that to this Advisory 
Council should be added the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
Labor, and at the proper time will offer 
an amendment to that end.. 

The amendment which I will offer is 
very simple. It is designed to bring 
about proper recognition by the Congress 
of the great importance of agriculture 
and labor in the administration of the 
development loan fund. 

The language of the House bill, which 
is to be found in section 206 on page 16, 
provides for a National Advisory Council 
to participate in the administration of 
the fund. As now written, this section 
will provide for a National Advisory 
Council consisting of the Secretary of 
the Treasury as Chairman, the Secre- 
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taries of State and Commerce, the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, and the 
President of the Export-Import Bank. 

The functions of this Council, as it 
applies to the development loan fund, 
will be tor nend general policy ob- 
jectives and to advise and consult on 
major problems of administration. It 
also will coordinate the operations of the 
fund with those of the United States 
representatives on the International 
Monetary Fund, the World Bank, the 
Export-Import Bank, and so forth. 

It is therefore a body whose delibera- 
tions are bound to have a far-reaching 
impact on United States policy in the 
foreign loan field. Its decisions and 
actions will do much to determine 
whether the purposes of the development 
loan fund will be realized. 

What is the purpose of this fund, Mr. 
Chairman? It is set forth in this bill. 
It is “to assist, on a basis of self-help 
and mutual cooperation, the efforts of 
free peoples to develop their economic 
resources and to increase their produc- 
tive capabilities.” 

Who are these free peoples whom we 
are trying to help? Are they officials of 
national governments, the directors of 
banks or the managers of businesses? 
Some of them are, Mr. Chairman, but 
the vast majority are not. The vast ma- 
jority of those whom we are trying to 
help are the people who till the soil and 
the people who turn the wheels of in- 
dustry. 

It is this group whose hearts and 
minds we are trying to win to the cause 
of democracy. It is the farmers and 
the workers of the Free World who must 
be shown that a free society is as pro- 
ductive as a totalitarian state, and that 
liberty is infinitely more desirable than 
the shackles of slavery. 

These people, the farmers and the 
workers of the Free World, will ulti- 
mately determine the course their na- 
tions will take. By sheer weight of 
numbers they control the destiny of 
many of the so-called underdeveloped 
countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

Mr. Chairman, their course will affect 
not only their own freedom, it will af- 
fect ours also. We in the Congress of 
the United States cannot ignore the aims 
and aspirations of the millions of farm- 
ers and workers in other parts of the 
world. Yet that is what we do if we 
adopt section 206 of this bill intact. 

This powerful Advisory Council will 
have the technicians of business and 
finance. It is clear that they are needed 
there. I am not complaining about 
that. But, Mr. Chairman, there is no 
official on this Council who, by his func- 
tion, is an expert of the problems and 
goals of farmers or the problems and 
goals of workers. We are not dealing 
here solely with money. We are dealing 
with people, too. There must be some- 
one on this Council who can interpret 
for the others the needs of people. 

It is for this reason, Mr. Chairman, 
that I shall offer my amendment. It is 
a simple amendment which does only 
one thing. It expands the membership 
of the Advisory Council to include two 
additional members, the Secretary of 
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Agriculture and the Secretary of Labor. 
I firmly believe that the counsel and as- 
sistance of these two officials on the Na- 
tional Advisory Council are essential if 
the purpose of the Development Loan 
Fund is to be realized. I trust that my 
amendment when offered will be adopted 
unanimously. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the week of great 
decision. We stand at the crossroads of 
history, and upon the vote in this House 
on the bill now before us is the deter- 
mination whether history as it is to be 
unfolded in the lives of the generations 
to come shall be a story of sunshine or a 
tragedy of the darkness of the night. 
Peace is within our reach. All that we 
wish for our children and for the chil- 
dren of all men can be attained or it 
can be cast off. Pass this bill authoriz- 
ing billions for arms, and stripped of an 
authorization of money to help neglected 
people to help themselves, and this House 
by its action will have said to all 
the world that hereafter we place our 
trust in Mars and not in God. Then 
indeed this race of armaments will end 
where all others ended. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, yester- 
day the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WALTER! spoke of migrations of 
peoples and the aid given thereto of the 
Intergovernmental Committee on Euro- 
pean Migration and the urgent need to 
help South American countries to in- 
crease their populations through Euro- 
pean emigration. 

I would like to point out, and I am 
sure Mr. WALTER will agree, that the 
lack of cooperation of ICA has been one 
of the major factors in the lack of effec- 
tive resettlement programs in South 
America. 

Having been in South America and 
having spent some time on this subject, 
and having conferred with presidents 
and foreign ministers and others having 
to do with resettlement in various coun- 
tries in South America, I can say that 
one of the obstacles is due to the lack of 
finance, lack of funds. 

But running throughout the discus- 
sions I had with many of these officials 
in South America was the fact that they 
could make little or no progress with our 
own Government. They had the desire 
to cooperate with our Government along 
the lines of the amendment offered by 
the distinguished chairman of this sub- 
committee and Senator SMATHERS. 

But to my amazement the officials of 
our own State Department in many in- 
stances did not even know about the 
amendment and in instances where they 
knew about the amendment they were 
loathe to take any action. 

All I heard from the ICA representa- 
tive in the foreign capital in those coun- 
tries, was that the plans were no! feasi- 
ble. They offered all manner and kinds 
of reasons why the Walter-Smathers 
amendment should not be implemented. 
Rather than seek means to implement 
it and to cooperate with the govern- 
ments concerned, they did the very op- 
posite, as though they frowned upon the 
purposes of the Walter-Smathers 
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amendment rather than to give encour- 
agement to it. 

There seemed to be a disposition on 
the part of ICA to thwart the efforts of 
Congress in that regard. They sought 
every way to use the money for purposes 
other than resettlements, and they 
seemed to give preference to those so- 
called “outs.” 

Now that seems to me at the threshold 
to discourage many of these South 
American countries in entering into 
these projects. There is plenty of land 
down there and in many places, of 
course, there is need for irrigation. 

When I was in Chile they were at- 
tempting to open up in the south of 
Chile, in the interior, some of these 
lands for resettlement. Goodness knows 
that there is plenty of land. But, of 
course, they are bewitched and bothered 
and bewildered by the lack of funds, 
these governments. And that is a 
tremendous drawback. I think with a 
little more encouragement from our 
Government that much can be done. 

I will say this—they have a great re- 
gard for ICEM. Everybody spoke very 
highly of it and wanted to cooperate 
with the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration—ICM—to the 
100 percent degree. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as she may desire to the 
gentlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. SUL- 
Livan]. 

SECRETARY OF STATE ACCEPTS FULL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not intend to make a speech on the for- 
eign aid bill. I have been listening care- 
fully to the debate, and I intend to listen 
to the full facts as they are being brought 
out. This is a tremendously important 
‘debate to the country and to the Free 
World. 

During the course of the debate, there 
‘have been numerous references to the 
mistakes and faults and omissions and 
blunders of foreign aid, as well as to the 
achievements and the importance of the 
Program. I notice now that we have had 
made available to us a rebuttal to the 
rebuttal—a report by Reader's Digest 
magazine in comment on the comments 
of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration to the article which had ap- 
‘peared in Reader’s Digest last February, 
Written by our colleague from Michigan 
(Mr. MEADER]. The original article was 
6 pages of type in the pocket-sized maga- 
zine, the ICA rebuttal was 11 pages of 
mimeograph size, and now the Reader's 
Digest rebuttal of the rebuttal is a quite 
‘voluminous 14 pages. 

Until this exchange of rebuttals began 
to get out of hand, it had been my in- 
tention to place this material in the 
«CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in the belief that 
perhaps an inquiry of mine to the Sec- 
retary of State last April was responsible 
for the detailed point-by-point reply of 
ICA to the Reader's Digest article. How- 
ever, since every Member of Congress has 
received a copy of the original article 
and copies of the ICA reply and of the 
Reader’s Digest reply to ICA, I do not 
think it is necessary to have all of this 
now go into the Recorp, although per- 
chaps some other Member may decide to 
insert it. 
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There was one particular point in the 
original article, however, which I felt 
warranted particular comment not from 
the staff level but from the Secretary of 
State himself, and in April I sought, and 
later obtained, a comment in behalf of 
the Secretary on this one point in the 
article. 

The article had stated that one of the 
main reasons why foreign aid had gone 
off on such bad tangents as implied in 
the magazine was that— 

The present and previous administrations 
have depended on our professional foreign- 
aid planners in ICA and the State Depart- 
ment for guidance. Unfortunately for 
United States taxpayers, too many of these 
men, holdovers from an earlier share-the- 
wealth political era, measure the success of 
their programs not so much in terms of 
accomplishment as in cash spent. 


It seemed to me, in reading that, Mr. 
Chairman, that the article sought to 
place on a partisan political level of crit- 
icism of the Democratic Party and the 
preceding Democratic administration 
the blame for any and all faults in the 
administration of this program, and to 
imply that the career civil servants staff- 
ing the program were in effect dragging 
the Secretary of State and the President 
around by the nose. This seemed to 
make the point that the poor President 
and the poor Secretary of State didn’t 
really know what was going on in foreign 
aid and were being fooled and hood- 
winked by holdover appointees of Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Acheson, or perhaps 
Mr. Paul Hoffman. 

I do not want to be partisan in this 
matter of foreign aid, but by the same 
token I do not think it is altogether fair 
for the supporters of this administration 
while taking over programs begun by the 
previous administration and claiming 
credit for any current success in those 
programs to imply that the faults, if any, 
are due to holdovers from an earlier 
share-the-wealth political era.” 

In any event, when I read the article 
in question, including that one para- 
graph I wrote to Secretary of State 
Dulles and requested a point-by-point 
analysis of and comment on each of the 
criticisms of the foreign-aid program 
mentioned in Mr. Meraper’s article. I 
said that I thought his people might al- 
ready be working on such an analysis— 
in view of the wide circulation of the 
Reader’s Digest, and the many people 
mentioned in Mr. Meaper’s article, I 
said that while I would be satisfied with 
a staff analysis of the article itself, I par- 
ticularly wanted Mr. Dulles’ own com- 
ments on the paragraph about the 
“holdovers” leading him and the Presi- 
dent astray. 

Subsequently, I was informed by ICA 
that the agency was working on my re- 
quest for an analysis of the Reader’s Di- 
gest article. As I say, I do not know 
if my request alone was responsible for 
precipitating this battle of the mimeo- 
graph machines which followed, but the 
ICA did subsequently issue the analysis 
in the form of a press release, of which 
I received a copy. 

Later, Mr. Robert C. Hill, at that time 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Con- 
gressional Relations, advised me that the 
ICA leadership had the full and com- 
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plete confidence of the President and 
the Secretary of State and that they 
had been running this program consist- 
ently with the President’s views and 
those of Mr. Dulles. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said, I am not 
seeking to make a partisan attack, but 
I do think that in a spirit of non- 
partisanship, if that is the proper word, 
that the facts as brought out in this 
correspondence are important enough 
to be called to the attention of the 
House. 

For that reason, I am herewith in- 
cluding as part of my remarks my let- 
ter of April 5 to the Secretary of State, 
the interim acknowledgment dated 
April 9 from Guilford Jameson, Deputy 
Director of ICA for Congressional Re- 
lations, a further reply from Mr. Jame- 
son dated April 24—which also enclosed 
a copy of the 11-page press release con- 
sisting of an analysis of the Reader’s 
Digest article—and, finally, the letter 
from Assistant Secretary Hill, dated 
May 14, containing the views of the 
Secretary of State. 

This material is as follows: 


APRIL 5, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I enclose a reprint 
from the Reader's Digest written by Con- 
gressman GEORGE MEADER referring to our 
foreign-aid program as a “Bureaucratic 
Nightmare.” One of my constituents wants 
to know why, if these are the facts, our 
money is being wasted. 

Having supported the foreign-aid program 
in the past, I should like very much to 
have the facts on the incidents mentioned 
in this article—the explanation or circum- 
stances in each case cited. I am sure the 
Department of State is aware of this article 
and perhaps has already prepared something 
of that nature in reply. 

I should particularly like an explanation 
or comment from you on the assertion in 
this article that the reason there are 80 
many things wrong with the foreign-aid 
program ts that you and the President have 
been taken in by the “foreign aid planners 
in ICA and the State Department” who are, 
“unfortunately for the United States tax- 
payers,” holdovers from an “earlier share- 
the-wealth political era”—people who al- 
legedly measure the success of their pro- 
grams not so much in terms of accomplish- 
ment as in cash spent, 

While I know that the point-by-point 
report I am requesting will have to be pre- 
pared by subordinates in the Department, I 
would like to repeat, Mr. Secretary, that I 
am very anxious to have your personal com- 
ment on the question immediately above. 
Do you think holdover appointees in the 
State Department and ICA have misled 
you into absurd actions in foreign-aid pro- 
graming—leading you, it would appear, by 
the nose? I would appreciate your own 
comment on that. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. (Mrs, JOHN B) SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 3d District, 
Missouri. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C, April 9, 1957. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: I am pleased to 

acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 5th 
instant, addressed to the Secretary of State, 
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requesting comments on the Meader article 
published in the April issue of the Reader's 
Digest on the subject of our foreign-aid 
program. : 

Please be assured that your request will 
receive our prompt attention and I will write 
you fully with reference thereto within the 
next few days. 

As to the last two paragraphs of your let- 
ter in which you request comments from 
the Secretary of State as to certain allega- 
tions in the article regarding some of the 
personnel who administer the foreign-aid 
program in the State Department and ICA, 
I am referring your letter to the State De- 
partment for reply. 

Sincerely yours, 
GUILFORD JAMESON, 
Deputy Director for Congressional 
Relations. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1957. 
Hon. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mrs, SULLIVAN: I am pleased to 
reply further to your letter of April 5 pre- 
viously acknowledged, in which you re- 
quested information on an article which 
appeared in the April issue of the Reader's 
Digest. 

There is enclosed a memorandum in which 
we have attempted to answer the specific 
criticisms of the International Cooperation 
Administration and predecessor organiza- 
tions which were contained in Congressman 
Mrabrn's article entitled “Our Foreign Aid 
Program—A Bureaucratic Nightmare.” 

The instances which Mr. MEADER cites cover 
a period of some 10 years and 11 different 
countries, and certain operations for which 
ICA has no responsibility. You will note 
that many of them occurred several years ago. 

But these instances, important as they 
are, nevertheless are relatively small details 
in comparison to the total program. Since 
the entire article is concerned only with 
these instances, it necessarily presents a dis- 
torted picture of the total program. 

The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, which is charged with handling the 
mutual-security program, is first of all con- 
cerned with getting the maximum security 
results possible for the American taxpayer 
from expenditures for this program. The 
agency now maintains in all countries where 
it operates a careful system of auditing and 
review. Nevertheless, ICA is the first to ad- 
mit that in such a highly complex program, 
involving some 60 different nations overseas, 
thousands of employees, and hundreds of 
millions of dollars, hindsight will always 
show that from time to time mistakes have 
been made. The agency from the experi- 
ence of the past, is constantly taking further 
steps to eliminate errors and waste, 

We do not feel that the implications are 
justified that the mutual-security program 
on the whole is wasteful or inefficient. 

Sincerely yours, 
GUILFORD JAMESON, 
Deputy Director for Congressional 
Relations. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 14, 1957. 
The Honorable Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mrs. SULLIVAN: Your letter of April 
5, 1957, addressed to the Secretary was re- 
ferred in the first instance to the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration for 
preparation of a reply commenting on the 
incidents mentioned in the article by Con- 
gressman MEADER in the Reader's Digest. I 
understand that officials of that agency have 
forwarded to you a detailed memorandum 
covering the points raised. 
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I have discussed the questions you raise 
in your letter with the Secretary. He has 
asked me to assure you that he is person- 
ally convinced that the foreign-aid pro- 
grams have in the main been successful in 
achieving their primary objective which is 
to strengthen the national security of our 
own country. The Secretary also pointed 
out that since this administration came into 
office, the mutual-aid program has been un- 
der the direction of officers appointed by the 
President and approved by the Secretary. 

Mr. John B. Hollister, who is the present 
Director of the International Cooperation 
Administration, the agency responsible for 
the operation of the program, has the com- 
plete confidence of the President and the 
Secretary. There can be no doubt that under 
his direction and under the direction of 
those senior officials who have been person- 
ally selected by him, the mutual security 
program is being directed along lines en- 
tirely consistent with the philosophy of 
this administration. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. HILL, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, President 
Eisenhower, in urging continuance of 
our mutual-security program, says that 
there are three key purposes for this 
foreign aid: 

First. To help friendly nations to equip 
and support armed forces for their own 
and our defense. 

Second. To help undeveloped countries 
to strengthen their economic position so 
that they can sustain themselves in 
freedom. 

Third. To meet emergency and spe- 
cial needs affecting our own national 
security. 

The all-important questions present 
themselves. Have we accomplished these 
purposes? Have 10 years of spending 
squared with the realities and the re- 
quirements of our best national inter- 
ests? Are we succeeding in winning our 
struggle for peace? Have our efforts 
along these lines increased the safety 
of our country and preserved and 
strengthened world peace? Certainly, 
in some areas, the answers to these 
questions must be resolved in the 
negative. 

Since the end of the last war the 
financial and material aid given by the 
United States to the free and neutral 
nations, potential and actual allies, totals 
about $65 billion in round figures. A 
part of that total, about a fifth, is in the 
form of bona fide loans, but rather more 
that four-fifths of it represent grants- 
in-aid which were made as gifts and 
donations, in the form of military aid, 
technical and economic assistance, and 
relief supplies. Thus, in the course of 
a decade the United States has become 
Santa Claus for the governments and 
peoples of the Free World. 

The basic assumption in this grandiose 
project, the core of the foreign aid idea 
as stated above, has been the mainte- 
ance and the strengthening of those free 
institutions which seemed to be, at least 
at the time, capable of defending them- 
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selves against the spreading Communist 
dictatorship, and thereby aiding the 
United States in its struggle against So- 
viet aggressiveness. In broad and gen- 
eral terms that was and, to a great ex- 
tent, still remains the aim and content 
of the foreign aid program. In addition, 
other motives have played and still play 
a considerable part in the program. 
One of these is the idea of creating and 
maintaining a viable economy in the free 
world, thereby helping to maintain our 
foreign trade. Another motive has been 
to help, as much as possible, develop in- 
dustries, introduce advanced and more 
productive methods of agriculture and 
farming, establish educational and sani- 
tation programs, and aid in the work of 
general reconstruction and reclamation 
programs in the relatively underde- 
veloped and financially poor countries. 
In this sense, as distinct from strength- 
ening these countries against commu- 
nism, the foreign aid program is philan- 
thropic and humanitarian. 

All these ideas and ideals, intents and 
purposes, aims and objectives seem un- 
challengeable and unassailable, worth- 
while and certainly praiseworthy. They 
prove beyond the shadow of any percep- 
tible doubt America’s determination to 
resist communism and to strengthen 
freedom-loving and independent people. 
They also show America’s goodwill and 
generosity. 

It seems to me, however, that our for- 
eign aid has been distributed somewhat 
indiscriminately and perhaps carelessly. 
I am thinking in particular of aid given 
to Yugoslavia, India, and Egypt. First 
let us look into the case of Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavia was a victim of Axis ag- 
gression early in the last war. During 
that war its brave people resisted the in- 
vaders as best they could and hoped to 
regain their lost freedom at the end of 
that war. Unfortunately that was not 
to be, for soon after the expulsion of the 
Axis forces, they were saddled with the 
unrelenting and ruthless dictatorship of 
the Moscow-trained Communist Tito. 
Thus the helpless Yugoslavs were forced 
to exchange the Nazi-Fascist tyranny for 
a Communist one. They have not known 
freedom for 16 years. 

The United States Government’s re- 
lations with Tito’s Communist regime 
were not too friendly during the first 
few postwar years. In 1946, in par- 
ticular, you will recall the ruthless shoot- 
ing of some United States fliers by the 
Yugoslav Communists. 

In 1948, however, there occurred the 
new famous Tito-Stalin feud. All of a 
sudden it broke out into the open, and 
of course gave a terrific jar to the Mos- 
cow-built Communist front. To the 
world it seemed that this was not only 
a personal feud between the two Com- 
munist top dogs but a real and basic 
divergence in Communist ideology. 
Thinking along these lines the leaders 
of the West sometimes allowed their 
wishes to dominate their thinking and 
thus almost blind them to the incon- 
trovertible and ugly fact that commu- 
nism in any garb, in any form and under 
any sky is the sworn and deadly enemy 
of freedom and democracy. 

At that early date we tried to draw 
Tito and his government as far away 
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from Moscow as we could, in order to 
widen and deepen the breach in the 
Communist front. For that reason, the 
Dnited States Government extended 
financial and material aid to the Yugo- 
slay Government on a rather generous 
seale. By mid-1950, that is by the time 
of the Korean war, the total aid ex- 
tended to Tito was well over $300 mil- 
lion. Since then our aid to Tito’s Gov- 
ernment has continued without inter- 
ruption and at present it is represented 
by the neat sum of $1 billion. 

To me it is almost preposterous that 
the Government of the United States 
should help to maintain Communist dic- 
tatorship and tyranny in Yugoslavia 
when all the world knows that we are 
spending far larger sums to combat that 
very type of tyranny. Everyone knows 
that we are sworn enemies of Commu- 
nist tyranny. Why then go on helping 
Tito’s Communist regime in Yugoslavia? 

Tito’s Yugoslavia is not a free country 
in which one may travel and see condi- 
tions there for himself. Thus, it is im- 
possible to know much about the lot of 
the poor Yugoslavs except what one is 
told by Tito himself. In the second 
place, Tito and his government have 
never had any love for the free West and 
for its institutions. Tito’s government, 
for example, though ostensibly on the 
outs with the Kremlin, did not cooper- 
ate with the free governments of the 
West in their fight to safeguard the Re- 
public of Korea. The Yugoslav Govern- 
ment did not raise a finger while nearly 
all of Korea was overrun in 1950 by 
Communists, and did not send a single 
soldier to fight with the United Nations 
forces there to repel the Communist ag- 
gressors. Such acts on the part of Tito 
should have opened some eyes in the 
West and in the United States. Appar- 
ently they did not, for aid to Tito was 
not interrupted in any way, and siill 
continues. 

Even more startling and instructive to 
the Government of the United States 
was Tito’s recent flirtations with Mos- 
cow. Khrushchev’s and Bulganin’s visit 
to Belgrade early last year, followed by 
Tito’s visit to Moscow last June, certainly 
should have given the leaders in the 
West food for thought. This was not 
just a courtesy visit. There Tito told 
the men in the Kremlin last June that 
“the break between his country and the 
Soviet Russia is healed. Nothing of the 
kind,” he told his Russian hosts, will 
ever again happen between the two 
countries.” By this time our “sad sus- 
picion was confirmed.” As one news- 
paper columnist put it, “The suspicion 
jong entertained by many Americans 
that the top-level Communists are 
smarter than our boys of the same rank 
is rapidly assuming the proportions of 
solid fact.” The recent Soviet interven- 
tion in the Hungarian revolution may 
have frightened Tito a bit, but it is clear 
where his sympathies lie. His state- 
ments during the Suez, Polish, and Hun- 
garian crises, have been reserved, but his 
delegate to the United Nations has voted 
consistently with Communist Russia, or 
‘abstained in voting to their own advan- 
tage. How can we justify our declara- 
tion of anticommunism when we support 
‘Tito, whom we have built inte a world 
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figure in communism and who only re- 
cently boasted that relations with the 
Soviet Union and other Communist 
countries were already improving? 

India is another country which has re- 
ceived considerable United States finan- 
cial and material aid during the last 
decade. She has been in dire need of 
foodstuffs and the United States has 
been extremely generous both with food, 
capital and consumers goods, such as iron 
and steel, cotton, fertilizers, and techni- 
cal assistance for malaria control, for 
village development, for sanitation, for 
schools and for teacher training. Since 
1950 the aid to India has come to about 
$525 million. 

India is the largest non-Communist 
land mass in Asia and the biggest non- 
Communist country in the world as far 
as population is concerned. She could 
be a real and effective force against 
communism in Asia. Under Nehru, how- 
ever, India has instead played a so-called 
neutralist role that in its effects has been 
anti-American and pro-Communist. 
For example, India’s representative in 
the United Nations, Krishna Menon, has 
voted with the Soviet-China bloc on 
nearly all important issues which divide 
the free West from the Communist East. 
Soviet loans to India, small in size, have 
been widely publicized, but the outright 
gifts of the United States, running into 
hundreds of millions of dollars, do not 
get any such publicity. As one of our 
colleagues said, “Though United States 
aid to India has been five times greater 
than that of the Soviet Union, still Rus- 
sians get the praise while all we merit 
is criticism and obstruction.” Thus our 
aid earns us instead of credit and recog- 
nition, only taunts and criticism. Aid to 
India has no justification—neither 
strengthening our defenses nor earning 
goodwill. 

Egypt is the last of the three countries 
which hardly merits United States aid. 
Grants so far given total somewhat more 
than $50 million while credits extended 
as loans add about half as much to that 
total. 

Soon after Nasser took over, Egypt 
tried to play neutral like India. But 
since the fall of 1955 Egypt has been flirt- 
ing heavily with the Soviet Union. The 
two countries have concluded commer- 
cial and trade agreements, bartering of 
cotton for arms and ammunition, tech- 
nical assistance, and so on. And by the 
middle of last year it looked as if Nasser’s 
government was permitting Soviet 
agents to plant themselves firmly in 
Egypt. Only recently Nasser said that 
Russia has shown more understanding 
than the United States on the Middle 
East problem. 

Neither, Tito, nor Nehru, nor Nasser, 
in sum, can be trusted any longer. They 
have played the Communist game often 
enough to betray our interests, and they 
have forsaken our confidence. At the 
meeting of these three heads in Yugo- 
slavia—at Brioni—last July they talked 
about “peaceful and active coexistence 
between the free and the slave worlds.” 
They also insisted, in their joint com- 
munique, upon the admission of Com- 
munist China into the United Nations. 
In this connection the New York Times 
correspondent stated—July 21, 1956— 
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that the Free World should be put on 
its guard against the platitudes con- 
tained in the communique. 

In view of the duplicity, the double- 
dealings and lack of faith on the part 
of the leaders of these countries to the 
West; in view of their action serving the 
interests of communism through their 
utterances and deeds; and furthermore, 
in view of their ingratitude, I urge this 
Congress to finally terminate its aid to 
Yugoslavia, India, and Egypt. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, through 
the years some of us have objected to 
this program for reasons which con- 
stantly recur. Among those reasons, and 
I think one of the most important, is 
the fact that we have found year after 
year an increasing abdication of the 
power of congressional control and 
scrutiny over the programs encom- 
passed by this bill. I feel that we, as 
elected Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, have a responsibility on be- 
half of those whom we represent to study 
constantly the ways in which our funds 
are authorized, appropriated and ex- 
pended. I feel that increasingly, under 
legislation enacted heretofore and the 
legislation proposed this year, we are not 
properly discharging that obligation. 

Now, just let me cite a few out of a 
number of illustrations that could be 
given in that respect. In the first place, 
the Members will note from the bill that 
there is this year set up a special assist- 
ance fund. That fund as now provided 
in the bill is in the amount of $275 mil- 
lion, which can be spent under the direc- 
tion of the President almost without any 
other limitation. 

Secondly, within the bill this year, as 
in past bills, there are great powers of 
transferability; that is, the Executive, 
may direct that funds found to be not 
necessary in one section of the bill may 
be transferred to another section. That 
also gives power to the Executive over 
which the Congress does not, in my opin- 
ion, have adequate scrutiny. 

Thirdly, for the first time this year we 
find proposed the development loan fund 
about which much has already been said 
on this floor. That fund would provide 
this year for a half billion dollars which 
could be spent, again, almost without 
Congressional control or information. 

And, finally, a fourth illustration is the 
use of the fund which arises under Pub- 
lic Law 480. Of course, those funds are 
not controlled by the bill before us now, 
but are related to the purposes of this 
bill. 

Of such funds it is expected that there 
will be available in excess of $1 billion 
which will be used under the control of 
the Executive, again, for purposes rela- 
tive to the provisions of this bill but 
without adequate Congressional super- 
vision in connection with the mutual 
security program. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I repeat that we 
have here a case of a shortcoming in bills 
of past years continuing in the present 
legislation. We are not, as Members of 
this House performing our duties and 
discharging our responsibilities as we 
should in this matter, in my opinion. 
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In connection with that there arises 
the question as to how much money will 
be available and how much money will 
be needed. I think Members should 
keep in mind that the estimated amount 
spent in the mutual security program 
for the fiscal year 1957 is $3.8 billion. 
The amount estimated to be spent in the 
fiscal year 1958 is $3.9 billion. But how 
much money do we have on hand to 
provide the funds for future expendi- 
tures? In the first place, there is in the 
pipeline approximately—and I am 
speaking now in round figures for ease of 
reference—$6.2 billion. Add to that ap- 
proximately $1 billion in counterpart 
funds. And also add the $1 billion in 
Public Law 480 funds to which I previ- 
ously made reference. Finally then in- 
clude the amount authorized by the bill 
before us today, and you have $11.4 or 
$11.5 billion. That amount of money, 
Mr. Chairman, will be available to dis- 
charge these obligations which I have 
pointed out are now running at $3.8 or 
$3.9 billion per year, besides Public Law 
480 expenditures. 

I contend that this is more money than 
we need. This bill could be drastically 
reduced, if passed at all, and the pro- 
gram or the parts of the program which 
can be justified would not suffer in the 
least. 

I think the objection that many 
thinking people make to the general 
philosophy of this program is this: We, 
as Americans, have a tendency to rely 
for the solution of our problems, both 
domestically and in the foreign field, 
upon the mere giving of dollars. We 
find it easier to say, “Well here is a 
problem, let us solve it by giving dol- 
lars,” rather than by giving to the de- 
gree that we should the inspirational 
and the moral leadership which the 
world needs and for which it cries out. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, if we were 
to tie our efforts at helping needy na- 
tions throughout the world—and cer- 
tainly we are all in accord with that 
worthy goal—if we would tie those ef- 
forts more to the matter of providing 
proper leadership and proper guidance, 
and less to the mere giving of money, we 
would have a higher quality and greater 
degree of leadership and at the same 
time be able to provide relief to the 
heavily overburdened American tax- 
payer. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. WoL- 
VERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman 
and Members of the Congress, in con- 
sidering the important subject of what 
should be the extent and coverage of 
our aid to other nations, it is my opinion 
that we too often emphasize the 
thought that it is foreign aid. There 
are those who think its only purpose 
is to aid foreign nations. Thus, it is 
easy for such to condemn the program 
on the basis that there is much in our 
own country that needs assistance, 
many worthwhile projects that are ap- 
pealing in character, and, in fact, neces- 
sary. All of this can be admitted and 
yet this would not justify our elimina- 
tion of so-called foreign aid. In saying 
this I am not overlooking the need that 
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does exist in our own country in many 
ways to which the funds now provided 
to foreign nations could be well utilized 
here at home. 

The failure of many well intentioned 
persons to justify the assistance we now 
extend abroad arises from the fact that 
in their thought we are giving aid to 
foreign nations instead of giving it to 
our own people. If this be a true expres- 
sion of the actual reason or purpose of 
our foreign assistance, then there would 
be some justification for the objection 
that is raised. However, this is not the 
true purpose or objective of our foreign 
assistance. The fact is that our real 
purpose and intent is to provide a means 
of mutual security. It can be under- 
stood rightly only when we emphasize 
the thought of mutuality. In other 
words, the advantages arising from such 
assistance are not for the sole benefit of 
foreign nations, but for their benefit and 
our own taken together in a mutuality 
of benefits. Thus, a mutual security 
program. 

There is no one who will doubt that 
with the uncertain conditions that now 
exist throughout the world, and, the 
strength of the enemies to our way of 
life, that there is an absolute necessity to 
provide security that our way of life may 
survive. To accomplish this it was 
necessary that the nations, such as our 
own that believe in the principles of 
liberty, freedom and democracy, should 
be knit together into a solid phalanx 
strong enough to resist and hold in check 
the forces of communism. We have seen 
communism bring within its domain 
countries and subjects until it possesses 
two-thirds of the world’s surface and 
population. In the face of such a grow- 
ing power intent on world domination, 
this Nation could not sit idly by and do 
nothing. To do so could have meant 
our own subjection, as well as that of 
the other free nations of the world. 

To withstand the forces of communism 
required the joint effort of all free na- 
tions. Unfortunately, the other free 
nations of the world, and whom we 
looked upon as allies in this momentous 
struggle, were unable because of the 
ravages of World War II to bring to the 
support of freedom’s cause the entire 
financial, material, and manpower that 
was necessary to combat the powerful 
enemies of freedom. They had been 
devastated, their industries to a large ex- 
tent destroyed, and their manpower 
decimated by death and injuries during 
the years that the war continued. Our 
Nation was the only one that at the close 
of the war left with the resources and 
wealth sufficient to help, support, and 
strengthen the nations to whom we must 
look for assistance in providing security 
against an enemy intent on destroying 
the liberties and freedom which all free 
loving people enjoy. 

Fortunately, the policies that have 
united the free nations together, and, 
the assistance we have been able to give, 
in addition to that provided by our less 
able allies, with God’s blessing, has kept 
us free of communism and enabled us to 
build a bulwark of defense that has pro- 
vided security for ourselves and the 
one democracies associated with us in 


common effort. Thus, what we 
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have provided in the way of foreign aid 
has in fact been for our mutual assist- 
ance as opposed to the thought of for- 
eign aid only. 

Too often it would seem that in the 
opinion of many that our assistance to 
the cause of mutual defense has been a 
one-way street. The fact is that the na- 
tions receiving grant military assistance 
from us have spent for defense about 
85 ½ for every dollar that we have put 
into such assistance. We can more read- 
ily understand the beneficial results of 
this mutual-assistance program when 
we realize that in 1950 our allies’ active 
ground forces numbered about 3% mil- 
lion men, mostly illtrained and poorly 
equipped. By the end of 1956, there 
were 4.8 million men in the ground forces 
of our allies—an increase of 37 percent. 
In the same length of time there was an 
increase in their navies of 139 percent. 
Their air forces were equipped with over 
12,000 conventional aircraft, and the 
number of jet aircraft had increased to 
nearly 11,000—22 times as many as they 
had in 1950. 

Furthermore, to offset the thought 
that the remarkable increase in military 
power was entirely the result of the 
amount of money received from us, we 
should realize that in 1950, for example, 
when we began our military assistance 
programs, our expenditures for assist- 
ance to European NATO countries 
amounted to $300 million. In that year 
these countries themselves made defense 
expenditures of $6.5 billion. In 1953, 
when our expenditure for aid, to meet 
the need of that time, had increased to 
$3.2 billion, they spent $12.8 billion for 
defense. Thus, the amount they raised 
of this total of $16 billion was 80 percent, 
And in 1956, when our contribution to 
their efforts amounted to $1.7 billion, our 
NATO partners in Europe expended for 
defense $13.1, or almost 90 percent of the 
total expenditures combined. And, it 
should be further noted that although 
Korea, the Chinese on Formosa, and 
Turkey are three of the largest recipi- 
ents of the defense funds authorized in 
this bill, and although they may not be 
able to make any substantial contribu- 
tion, yet, no one will doubt that these 
nations are ready, able, and willing to 
fight should a Communist attack occur. 

Another phase of this question, and of 
great importance, relates to the fact that 
as we contribute to the support of the 
military forces of our allies we are doing 
so on a basis that makes it far less ex- 
pensive than if we had to maintain our 
own military forces in those countries. 

The committee report makes plain that 
our assistance is a vital part of the de- 
fense efforts of our allies and our own 
defense. Without our assistance and 
our support, our friends might well falter 
and not make the necessary efforts to 
protect themselves. With the funds 
provided, the United States will assist in 
the support of more than 200 divisions, 
more than 2,300 naval vessels, more than 
10,000 jet aircraft, and more than 12,000 
conventional aircraft, 

If the United States were to endeavor 
to achieve a comparable defense status 
from its own funds and manpower, it 
would be impossible. For example, it 
costs per year to pay, house, feed, and 
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clothe the average military man of our 
allies on his own soil, for Turks, $105; 
for Koreans, $117; for free Chinese, $142; 
for Italians, $837; while the comparable 
cost for a United States military man, 
without arms, is $3,511, to which must 
be added $3,000 per year for transporta- 
tion and maintenance, making a total of 
approximately $6,600. Thus, our assist- 
ance to the free nations provides a shield 
behind which they can become strong. 
Our assistance provides confidence and 
strength in a vital part of the world. 

But, aside from the cost element, we 
realize that if we did not support these 
foreign soldiers in strategic areas, it 
would be necessary to have our American 
soldiers in the place and stead of the 
foreign soldiers. Thus, it would necessi- 
tate thousands more of our American 
boys being placed in foreign countries. 
Certainly to avoid this we are willing to 
make a contribution to assist these for- 
eign countries in providing a military 
force of their own. 

While emphasis has been laid on mili- 
tary aid, yet, it should not be overlooked 
that in addition thereto the purpose of 
our foreign aid or mutual security pro- 
gram is also to provide assistance in eco- 
nomic development activities for the un- 
developed free nations that do not have 
the financial resources nor the technical 
knowledge to enable them to do so with- 
out our help. These programs are al- 
ready beginning to show the worthwhile 
results to be attained by such programs. 
Our weak allies are being made eco- 
nomically strong, and, there are many 
indications that the continuation of this 
part of our program will be highly bene- 
ficial to our own Nation as well as to the 
recipient nation. There is a great deal 
more that could be said to enlarge on 
these different activities. Some of these 
have already been enlarged upon and in 
the remaining portion of the debate will 
receive further attention and emphasis. 

During the past year there has been 
considerable publicity given to what 
seems to have been deficiencies in ad- 
ministration. As these have come to no- 
tice they have been corrected. Even in 
Iran, where probably the most serious 
shortcomings were found, the net result 
has been nevertheless successful, and, the 
general opinion is that without our as- 
sistance Iran might have been taken over 
by the Communists. In this connection 
it is to be noted that the General Ac- 
counting Office has reported that action 
has been taken that will correct most of 
the deficiencies which its audits have re- 
vealed. There can be no justification for 
wasteful practices and the most careful 
Supervision should be given to preclude 
the possibility of such at all times. 

In conclusion, as we remember the 
recent outrages to the people of Hungary 
by the use of Soviet military power, in 
crushing the desire for liberty of the 
people of that unhappy nation, we can- 
not afford to relax in our national en- 
deavors nor withhold our assistance to 
needy nations. We must constantly be 
aware that this Nation, nor any other 
free nation, can stem the tide of com- 
munism alone. We need the strength 
_ that comes from the unity and combined 
strength of all standing together. This 
has been, is now, and will continue to be 
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a program to help insure.our security as 
a free nation. 

The committee should be commended 
for bringing to the House a bill that while 
considerably less in amount than author- 
ized a year ago, yet continues the pro- 
gram of mutual assistance in a manner 
that will not curtail or diminish its 
effectiveness. 

The bill has my full-hearted support. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding me this time. I 
asked for this time to discuss with my 
colleagues here the question that many 
have asked me relative to whether or 
not I will offer the so-called Bow reso- 
lution as an amendment to this bill. 

I think everyone knows, I hope that 
everyone knows of my sincerity in an 
effort to bring before this House an 
opportunity for the membership to ex- 
press themselves on the so-called status 
of forces agreements and treaties. I 
feel that it should be done and it should 
be done on a bill of its own. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
by a vote of 18 to 8 reported out a reso- 
lution, House Joint Resolution 16, which 
is still pending in the Committee on 
Rules. If a rule were granted on that 
resolution the House could work its will 
and the Members could express them- 
selves upon that question and that ques- 
tion alone. I believe in my own mind 
that that is the orderly and proper pro- 
eedure for the consideration of the 
status of forces agreements, and I am 
not retreating one inch from my posi- 
tion that something should be done. 

May I also point out that there is 
another bill which can come before this 
House on which an amendment can be 
offered that will be germane in the form 
of a limitation on the use of appropria- 
tions in which the question can be de- 
termined indirectly, but I sincerely hope 
that we shall have the resolution voted 
out of the Committee on Rules before 
that comes and that will give us a 
chance to approach directly the ques- 
tion of the status of forces agreements. 

I have given other consideration to 
the so-called Bow resolution as an 
amendment to this bill. In my own 
humble judgment, I do not believe the 
resolution as drawn and as written 
would be germane. I believe if we were 
to offer an amendment to this bill it 
would be necessary to water it down, to 
weaken it, to where it would not have 
real effect. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I have 
taken this time to advise those who have 
been asking me the question of whether 
I shall offer the amendment to this bill 
that it is not my intention to offer an 
amendment to this bill on the question 
of the status of forces agreements, but 
I shall continue to hope that the Com- 
mittee on Rules will grant a rule on the 
bill which the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has, as I have said, voted out by 
a vote of 18 to 8. If that is not done, 
then I reserve the right to offer an 
amendment to other legislation which 
may come to the floor so that the Mem- 
bers will have an opportunity to pass 
upon this question. 
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Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I take this time to ask the gentle- 
men in charge of this bill on the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs a question that 
was expressed in an article in the Wash- 
ington Post this morning that I think is 
very disturbing. This article says that 
the General Accounting Office, has been 
making an investigation of a certain 
matter which relates to graft and rack- 
eteering with these funds that has been 
going on with agents of foreign govern- 
ments whereby officials of foreign coun- 
tries by connivance in these offshore 
purchases have been enriching them- 
selves out of this fund. 

I do not doubt that when you pour 
out as much money as we have been 
pouring out in this thing there is some 
graft and dishonesty about it. I do not 
think any of us doubt that. It is prob- 
ably inevitable. But the thing that dis- 
turbs me is the statement that that 
official information obtained by a Gov- 
ernment agency whose duty it is to make 
an accounting of these funds has been 
classified information and that we are 
expected to vote this money in this bill 
but are denied the information which, 
it seems to me, is quite material about 
correcting any such thing if it does exist. 

I now want to ask somebody from the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, What 
about that? Is there such classified in- 
formation? Has that report been made? 
Is it in the hands of the Government 
officials, and has it been classified and 
excluded from consideration by the Con- 
gress that has to appropriate the money? 

Mr. COFFIN. If I may rise to an- 
swer the gentleman’s question, it is a 
question which certainly deserves an 
answer and I think this is the appro- 
priate time. We, on the committee, were 
just as disturbed to read of the report 
in the press with regard to this prof- 
iteering. We have had communications 
that have raised this question before. 
The report in question is at the com- 
mittee table. There are 2—1 at the 
majority table and 1 at the minority 
table. Those reports are classified 
“secret” for the reason if they were pub- 
lished to the general public, they would 
interfere with country-to-country nego- 
tiations. But, they are available to 
every Member of this body. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. In what way? 

Mr. COFFIN. They are available for 
inspection here. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Of course, 
there are 435 of us who may be more or 
less interested in this subject, but I un- 
derstand that there are only two copies 
of it extant; is that right? 

Mr. COFFIN. That is all I know 
about in this Chamber, but certainly we 
895 make this available to any Mem- 

r. 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It seems to 
me it would be a matter of discussion on 
the floor. I do not want to stir up any 
unnecessary trouble, but I want to say 
I was shocked and I am still shocked at 
the idea that Congress is asked to au- 
thorize an appropriation of this size and, 
yet, we are told that material informa- 
tion concerning it is classified and Con- 
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gress is not permitted to see it. I am 
glad to know that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs does have access to it. 

Mr. COFFIN. I have some further 
information which I think the gentle- 
man should know at this point. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I think every 
Member of the House ought to know 
everything that is material about this 
subject. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I wrote to the Comp- 
troller General a few days ago asking 
whether it was true that these reports 
had been suppressed, and I had a letter 
this morning, and I am sorry I do not 
have it with me, but I can get it in a very 
short time, saying it is true and that the 
matter is classified. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is what 
bothers me, that word “classified.” 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. If the gentleman 
will yield further for just one short ob- 
servation, it seems to me that the mil- 
lions of taxpayers of this country are en- 
titled to know something about these 
reports that are being suppressed. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield to me, I think it is 
important to point out that the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office specifically ad- 
vised our committee that it had found 
no evidence of any corruption at all. 
Our committee made a further study of 
this and have asked the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Corrin] to explain this mat- 
ter, and I hope that he will see fit to do 
it at this time. But, I do not know what 
else you can do other than to make 
these classified reports available to any 
Member of the Congress who wants co 
study them and see whether they draw 
the same conclusions from them that 
the General Accounting Office does when 
it says that there is no evidence of any 
corruption. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Let me say 
that what worries me about it, and I 
might say what irritates me about it, is 
that anything that is material to a prop- 
er consideration of this bill ought not to 
be classified and withheld from the Con- 
gress of the United States when the 
Congress speaks for all the taxpayers of 
the country. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MOSS. This is not a singular in- 
stance. It has been the experience of a 
subcommittee, which I have the privi- 
lege to be chairman of at the moment. 
This has happened in a number of cases. 
In each instance, it has been at the 
urging of the Executive and they have 
asserted a full right to determine exactly 
what the Congress may have for any 
legislative objective. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not deny 
that right, but I do assert the right and 
the propriety and the necessity that 
nothing be withheld from the Congress 
when they have to appropriate the tax- 
payers’ money. 

Mr. MOSS. I certainly agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 
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Mr. BOYLE. I want to join with the 
gentleman from Virginia that I too have 
suffered some of the same fears he has 
expressed on the floor here today. 
Late yesterday, I directed a letter to 
the chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee [Mr. Gorpon] concerning 
testimony on the offshore procurement 
activity which might mar the integrity 
of this fine program. In volume V. at 
pages 1184 and 1185, willed and soft- 
pedalled representations indicate that 
stealing and profiteering appear to be 
part of the ground rules. 

As a true and continuing friend of 
foreign aid, I do not want the people’s 
right to know and the right to full dis- 
closure to be abridged by so-called pa- 
triotic labels as classified, confidential, 
or secret. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am getting 
to be a bit sensitive about this word 
“classified.” That was the only pur- 
pose of my taking the floor. I have con- 
cluded all I wished to say about it at 
this time, but I am glad to know that at 
least the Foreign Affairs Committee 
does have access to these secret files. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. COFFIN]. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
wish to get into a controversy as to 
whether certain documents should be 
classified. I think that is a matter that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Moss], has looked into very well in his 
committee over the past months, and 
I trust he will continue to do so. 

I think this body is entitled, however, 
at this point in the debate to at least 
have the conclusions, as far as our com- 
mittee has been able to get them, as to 
the existence or nonexistence of profi- 
teering in off-shore procurement. 

A year ago in the hearings on the 
Mutual Security Act of 1956, this matter 
is covered to some extent, beginning at 
page 639. Those hearings are available 
to you. At the outset I think it is im- 
portant to point out that the General 
Accounting Office, as the gentleman 
from Ohio pointed out a moment ago, 
specifically advised our committee this 
year, having reference to the blue- 
covered document on the committee 
table, that it had found no evidence of 
any corruption at all. This is the same 
document that is the basis for the news- 
paper report that has just been men- 
tioned. Our policy that a foreign gov- 
ernment should not make a profit on 
offshore procurement contracts is not a 
matter of legislation, but has been pre- 
scribed by the executive branch as a 
part of the effort to improve the admin- 
istration of this program. 

This is how offshore procurement 
operates: A memorandum of under- 
standing is drawn up. It is an inter- 
national agreement between the United 
States and the foreign government, and 
it establishes generally the framework 
within which particular contracts are to 
be carried out. Many contracts are car- 
ried out under one umbrella of under- 
standing. Each of these memorandums 
of understanding contains a no-profit 
clause. This no-profit clause, although 
it may differ in exact phraseology, exists 
in our dealings with each country with 
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whom we have offshore procurement 
transactions. It confirms the under- 
standing that foreign governments 
should not profit from the placement of 
offshore procurement contracts. 

These are the provisions that are in- 
cluded in this memorandum of under- 
standing. The first provision is that no 
profits will be made by the foreign 
government. 

Second, profit is defined as including 
net gains resulting from fluctuations in 
their exchange. 

Three, contracts are to be taken col- 
lectively in figuring out profits, 

Four, the foreign government agrees to 
determine whether it has realized any 
such profit. 

If the foreign government determines 
that a profit has been realized, it agrees 
to enter into a conversation with the 
United States to determine the amount 
of money that shall be returned, Like- 
wise, the foreign government agrees to 
enter into conversations in the event 
the United States Government considers 
that such profits have been realized. 

A provision of this memorandum also 
provides that we shall have access to 
such documents and accounting data as 
are necessary to determine the facts. 
If, as ‘a result of such conversations and 
looking over this data, it is decided that 
the foreign government has realized a 
profit, that profit is refunded to the 
United States. These contracts with 
people in the foreign countries are taken 
collectively. We may have a number 
of contracts in a particular country, but 
there is this umbrella that covers all 
of them. So before we find out whether 
a foreign government owes us a refund, 
we have to look at the whole picture as 
to the profits and losses on individual 
contracts. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. BARDEN. I have two short ques- 
tions. How long has this document been 
in the possession of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee? 

Mr. COFFIN. The answer will be 
forthcoming in a moment. 

Mr. VORYS. If the gentleman will 
yield, about 10 days, I understand. July 3. 

Mr. BARDEN. July 3? 

Mr. COFFIN. That is right. 

Mr. BARDEN. Have any witnesses 
been called before the committee? 

Mr. COFFIN. We had the Comp- 
troller General whose testimony before 
our committee was based upon this 
document. 

Mr. VORYS. Is that testimony 
available? 

Mr. COFFIN. That testimony is in 
our hearings at, roughly, page 1185. 

Mr. BARDEN. If there was a 
thorough investigation and questioning 
of the Comptroller General about this 
document I am at a total loss to under- 
stand why the House should be deprived 
of the document about which searching 
testimony has been given. 

Mr. COFFIN. If I may reply to the 
gentleman, I would say that the com- 
mittee was interested in the conclusions 
of the Comptroller General as to whether 
there was or was not profiteering. We 
satisfied ourselves that he had satisfied 
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himself that there was no profiteering, 
and we respected the communication 
from the Executive that dealings be- 
tween our country and countries in- 
volved in this program would be 
prejudiced if the whole program as to 
amount were revealed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maine has expired. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman from Maine 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. BARDEN. If there were no cor- 
ruption, and the Comptroller General 
says there was no profiteering, then what 
is the secret? 

Mr. COFFIN. The secret would have 
to do with the amounts of the contracts 
allocated to individual countries under 
our offshore procurement program, and 
is analogous, for example, to the very 
recent trip of Ambassador Richards. It 
has not been revealed how much money 
he obligated to certain countries of the 
Middle East. He could not come out 
and say “We have given so much aid 
to this country and so much to that,” 
or “We have not given this country 
what they requested.” It would raise hob 
and be prejudicial to the whole program. 

Mr. BARDEN. Well, it is raising hob 
in my head now. When taxpayers’ 
money is being given away in such 
quantities and amounts as we are deal- 
ing with here it certainly should not be 
kept secret from the taxpayers. 

Mr. COFFIN. I submit that the gen- 
tleman should satisfy his mind by going 
through the document. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. The Comptroller General, 
himself, was before our committee. We 
went into this in great detail. There is 
a summary of it beginning at page 1185 
of part 6 of our hearings. At one place 
on page 1192, I asked him this question: 
“By and large it has not been that 
somebody has excluded these profits for 
unworthy motives or an attempt to con- 
ceal them; it has been merely the ac- 
counting setup where the reports did not 
reveal the known profits?” 

And he answered: “It was more a 
question of ownership through Govern- 
ment instrumentalities.” 

Some of these contracts were let to 
corporations that we considered to be 
Government corporations that were not 
to make a profit. But private corpora- 
tions that received contracts had their 
legitimate profits figured in the contract 
price. Now the dispute is whether in 
fact some of these corporations were pri- 
vate corporations as we understand 
them, or Government-owned corpora- 
tions and actual instrumentalities of the 
governments. If the former, the profit 
was proper; if the latter, the profit was 
not. 

At another place I asked him this ques- 
tion: “Is the problem of their status a 
factual problem or a legal problem? 
Where is the difficulty?” And his as- 
sistant, Mr. Bailey, said: “I consider it 
a factual problem. I believe the Depart- 
ment of Defense has concurred in our 
position that these are Government- 
owned corporations.” 
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It is a very complicated matter, there 
is no question about that; but the prob- 
lem is primarily factual rather than 
legal. Representatives of one govern- 
ment say one thing, and representatives 
of our Government now interpret it an- 
other way. It is like a case of two law- 
yers interpreting the same language dif- 
ferently. Mr. Campbell added, at the 
the bottom of page 1193: “We make no 
implication of corruption.” 

Mr. COFFIN. I may point out that 
this subject matter currently has been 
the subject of negotiations between our 
Government and other governments. 

Mr. JUDD. That is right. 

Mr. COFFIN. A great deal has been 
accomplished through these negotiations 
and working with the Executive. We 
have had the services of a skilled attor- 
ney in this field in reviewing it and in 
getting at the root of these contracts. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I have two questions. 
First, is this a secret document such that 
if it were known it would endanger the 
security of this country; second, or is it 
kept secret in order that somebody might 
be able to make some money out of the 
program? 

Mr. COFFIN. I would think it is kept 
secret for the reason that the gentleman 
first expressed and because of this par- 
ticular way of putting it. It would prej- 
udice us in working out our relationships 
with these European countries, I might 
point out to the gentleman. 

With this I will close the presentation 
I would like to make, then open it up for 
a few more questions. The Defense De- 
partment has advised our committee, 
pursuant to a communication from our 
chairman, that there is no evidence 
whatsoever that officers of foreign gov- 
ernments have taken advantage of their 
official positions to profit at our expense. 
The sole question is whether the govern- 
ments themselves have profited under 
our offshore procurement contracts and 
to the committee’s knowledge no foreign 
government has repudiated its contrac- 
tual undertaking to remit to us any net 
profit. it may have made should it ulti- 
mately be determined that profits were 
made. 

I yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
for any clarification he wishes to make. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I would like to read 
a paragraph from a letter from the 
Comptroller General, as follows: 

We were informed by the Department of 
Defense that it was considered advisable 
that the contents of this report be treated 
as classified information since it might be 
detrimental to the interests of the United 
States in future country-to-country nego- 
tiations relative to this problem should this 
information be disclosed. 


Mr. COFFIN. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Maine has expired. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If there has been no 
profiteering, can the gentleman think of 
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any good reason why the Comptroller 
General, in his letter written to me yes- 
terday, should not have so stated? 

Mr. COFFIN. Not having seen the 
letter I do not know. I can only speak 
from information we have in the com- 
mittee received from the Comptroller 
General and the cold-turkey testimony 
before our committee that there was no 
corruption and he had seen this report. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I would like 
to call the attention of the committee 
to page 1194 of the hearings where my 
remarks are given in these words: 

I am bringing that out because I take it 
what you say here will be available to the 
Members of Congress. When we reach the 
fioor of the House, I am sure we will have 
questions asked, and it will be helpful to 
have your answers. It would seem from 
what you have told us, that, as a result of 
someone's inefficiency or stupidity, American 
taxpayers have suffered an unjustified loss, 
Is there a possibility of any corruption? 


You will find that on page 1194 of the 
hearings. It clearly shows that it was 
the belief of our committee that the in- 
formation given the committee would be 
furnished our colleagues in the House 
and in the printed hearings of the com- 
mittee, available to all Members, is an 
account of what happened including my 
suggestion of possible corruption. I un- 
derstand it is definitely far from being a 
closed matter, and for this our commit- 
tee is responsible. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the minority floor leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin], 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, there 
will be no more important legislation 
before the present Congress than that 
which we are considering here today. 
It is important not only to the future of 
the United States but to the whole Free 
World as well. 

May I say in the first instance, that the 
President is deeply interested in the 
passage of this bill. He believes it is the 
very foundation of our foreign policy 
and the policy of those who would re- 
strain Communist domination of the 
world. He believes it is essential for us 
that we do not fail in our commitments 
to the nations who are our friends and 
allies. 

Mr. Chairman, we are considering 
today only an authorization bill. We 
can actually criticize this measure as we 
have criticized other bills in the past and, 
perhaps, a great deal of criticism may be 
justified. But what we have here today 
is a vital matter. We must ask ourselves: 
What is best for the United States? 
What is best for the Free World? Will 
the passage of this legislation bring 
peace, security, and freedom to the 
world? Those are questions that we will 
answer here today. If we believe this 
measure means peace and freedom, it is 
certainly justified. 

As far as the amount is concerned, 
that matter can be debated after the 
Committee on Appropriations has con- 
ducted its survey. Let us take the 
amount recommended by our Foreign 
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Affairs Committee and then we can scru- 
tinize the amounts as we get the report 
from our appropriations committee. 

This legislation was initiated by the 
Truman administration. It was adopted 
by the 80th Republican Congress, and so 
it was and is today a bipartisan effort to 
stop the threat of communism which 
has deeply concerned us all. 

What have we done through these aid 
appropriations? I ask you to look across 
the ocean to Europe. At the time this bill 
was passed, Europe was in a chaotic state. 
Europe was in confusion. Europe did 
not know what the future might bring. 
Everybody was discouraged and discon- 
tented. What a vast difference there is 
over there today. The countries of 
Europe, for the most part, are on their 
feet, standing up resolutely in support 
of the Free World. They are going ahead 
and are resisting communistic progress. 

Another thing we must never forget. 
Communism is still a grave danger in 
this world. If it were not, this legislation 
would not be essential. We could spend 
our money on local projects and reduce 
taxes. Neither must we lose sight of the 
fact that the bulk of our money is not 
going to Europe but to the Near East and 
the Far East where the Communists are 
making their last desperate effort to win 
world domination. And, I am one of 
those who believes that in Soviet Russia 
and in Communist China there is a 
weakening of conditions. The people are 
restless, they seek relief from oppression 
and an escape from restricted food al- 
lowances, There are signs of revolution. 
We see it on all sides. First Poland, then 

Hungary, then China, and now in Rus- 
sia proper. Let, today, as we approach 
the time when complete victory might 
be won, there is a reluctance on the part 
of some to carry on. I cannot believe 
that that is the real spirit of America. 
America is not likely to run out with 
victory so near at hand. We have put 
our hands to the plow and will not turn 
back until the job is done. 

We talk about economy. Now, I am 
for economy just as much as any Mem- 
ber in this House, because economy plays 
a vital role in the section from which I 
come. Because our soil was not too rich 
in fertility, we had to learn and practice 
economy if we were to progress. Thrift 
and economy was the price New England 
paid for progress. So, I believe in econ- 
omy. 

But, I want to remind you Members of 
the House that three-fourths, or two- 
thirds, at least, of this money is devoted 
to military expenditures. I ask you, is 
it not desirable to have in Asia and in 
Europe armies, in case we are attacked— 
and God forbid that we will ever be 
attacked—that will stand by resolutely 
as stanch allies. Is it not a wise in- 

vestment, costly as it may be. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask you, is it not 
economy to make a contribution of $300 
to maintain a Turkish soldier at the Dar- 
danelles instead of having to spend 
$6,000 or $7,000 to maintain a soldier in 
the United States? Is it not economy 
to maintain a soldier in Formosa, or 
South Korea, or Pakistan, or Israel, or 
any of these other countries who are on 
the side of the Free World, instead of 
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having to maintain a larger force in the 
United States? I believe you will agree 
with me that is so. And we must also 
remember that while our soldiers, in the 
event of war, would have to be trans- 
ported across the ocean, these other 
soldiers are today on what may be the 
battlefield where the fighting would be- 
gin. They are on the job, and because 
they are, the Soviet refrains from press- 
ing forward. When you think of econ- 
omy, is it not better economy to spend 
a few dollars of the people’s tax money, 
if that is necessary, in order that we 
may have peace? Ah, Mr. Chairman, if 
war should come to the United States, 
these hundreds of millions of dollars 
that we are trying to save now would 
disappear in a single day and the burden 
that would fall upon the taxpayers of 
this country would be tremendous. We 
have had that experience. We must not 
flirt with the possibility of another war. 

So I say to you, Mr. Chairman, when 
we contribute to the military strength 
of those who are willing to stand with 
the Free World we are voting for econ- 
omy. That is the real economy. 

There is some talk about our economic 
support. Some put it on the ground that 
this is a great philanthropic effort of a 
great and noble country doing its part to 
help the more backward countries of the 
world. Yes, we take credit for noble 
impulses. It was the original purpose 
of our effort. Yet, when we think real- 
istically, we realize that we are going to 
derive profit through the spending of 
this money. We give economic aid in 
accordance with our means to these 
countries for development. The devel- 
opment brings a great demand for goods 
and America, with its friendly relations 
established, will share in a great meas- 
ure in that new-found market. It keeps 
the wheels of prosperity spinning. 

Mr. Chairman, this is important legis- 
lation not only to the business con- 
cerns who may profit through these ex- 
penditures but for other reasons. We 
have today the most prosperous country 
in the world. We are enjoying at this 
moment a high degree of prosperity. 
That prosperity is shared by everyone 
who works in the factory, by everyone 
who toils on our farms. The great bulk 
of these contributions will go not in 
dollars but in goods from America. It 
all helps a prosperity that will be of 
benefit to every seaport in this country— 
Boston, New York, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Charleston, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, Seattle—every seaport bene- 
fits through the expenditure of this 
money. Of course, I do not think we 
should do this merely on the basis of 
profit to ourselves, but that is a result- 
ing part of the program. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we should pass 
this bill. I believe we should approve 
the bill in the amounts as they have been 
reported out of the committee. The 
total has already been substantially cut 
below the amount voted by the Senate. 
It may be that the Committee on Appro- 
priations may cut it further. I hope not. 

Mr. Chairman, if this is a policy that 
is good for the United States and the 
Free World, let us not be niggardly. Let 
us do it in such a way that it will bring 
the results that all of us desire. 
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Mr. Chairman, I repeat, it is an impor- 
tant vote we are going to cast this week. 
We are going to cast a vote that will 
leave its mark on history. We are either 
going to go forward and win this victory 
against the Communists who are trying 
through their ideological propaganda to 
dominate in the world, or we are going to 
weaken our forces and give them an in- 
vitation to intensify their efforts and per- 
haps resort to force. Let no one think 
for one moment that the Kremlin is 
hesitating. The Kremlin is matching 
our efforts wherever it is humanly pos- 
sible for them to getin. Men change in 
the Soviet world, but the communistic 
effort marches on. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is the part 
of good judgment to pass this bill and to 
give the amounts necessary to make it 
possible for the United States to weld all 
the free nations of the world together. 
Let us not forget this one fact: That 
today world leadership rests with the 
United States. No other country in the 
world can assume this leadership or has 
the power, financial or military, to save 
this Free World. We must do the job if 
it is to be done. 

So my appeal to you is to support the 
President whom we have entrusted with 
the conduct of foreign affairs. I am 
old-fashioned enough to believe, much 
as I may think I know about foreign af- 
fairs, that in all the history of this coun- 
try the Congress has been and is forced 
to rely upon the President, whoever he 
might be, to conduct our foreign affairs. 
That is his constitutional right. We 
should avoid back-seat driving. 

Therefore, I say to you, Mr. Chairman, 
let us pass this legislation. Let us give 
the President what he says is needed. I 
believe that in the next 2 years you will 
find that all the efforts of these past 
years will prove to be well directed and 
the money well expended, because I be- 
lieve with all my heart that these people 
are rapidly approaching the position 
whereby we can see the world tenseness 
relieved, and we can go forward to the 
day when we can build this Free World 
on a more peaceful basis. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 12 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI]. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
honored and privileged to follow our dis- 
tinguished former Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin]. 
I take this opportunity to speak in sup- 
port of the mutual-security bill. It is 
my contention that this program is a 
fundamental and essential aspect of the 
conduct of our foreign policy today. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Martin] and other distinguished 
Members of the Congress who have pre- 
ceded me have emphasized the problems 
and the needs of the various areas of the 
world and the tremendous importance 
of this program. It is vital to the secu- 
rity of the United States and of the 
whole Free World. We are looked upon 
for leadership in the Free World, and the 
consequences of what we do or fail to do 
with respect to the mutual-security pro- 
gram will reach far beyond our own na- 
tional frontiers. 
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The world today is one in which we 
‘and our friends cannot relax our collec- 
tive efforts for stability and security. 
‘There is no basis for any hope that the 
long-range objectives of international 
communism for world domination have 
been abandoned. 

We must, therefore, place continued 
reliance on the mutual-security program 
and its provisions for continued economic 
and military assistance. We are seeking 
on the one hand to make outright ag- 
gression unprofitable and thus unlikely. 
To this end, we have supported mutual- 
defense agreements throughout the Free 
World and have supplied arms, materiel, 
and training to assist in the defense of 
friendly nations. I want to assure you 
that the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
has religiously spent weeks and months 
in hearings, gathering information for 
a sane and sound mutual-security pro- 


gram. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like at this 
time to refer to the charts in order to 
justify the authorization for military 
lag provided in this mutual-security 

ill. 

The question is asked: Do we face a 
threat? Iam sure no one will disagree 
that the Communists are still determined 
to spread their influence over the entire 
world. No one will deny that they do 
have the forces in attempting to con- 
quer the world by force. The Russians 
have the second largest Navy, over 400 
submarines, many new surface vessels, 
175 first-line divisions, and over 20,000 
aircraft. 

The satellites have 80 divisions and 
about 2,500 aircraft; although less effec- 
tive than the U. S. S. R., they are, never- 
theless, a danger to our security. 

These figures demonstrate that the 
3 do have an effective fighting 
orce. 

The Communists have the capability of 
economic penetration in the following 
areas: Malaya, Burma, Indonesia, Guate- 
mala, Bolivia, and Argentina, as well as 
in Syria and Egypt. 

What are we going to do to meet the 
threat we face? We, naturally, must 
build up our allies, not only in Europe 
but the Far East as well. Our bases 
throughout the world must be protected 
with the help of our allies. 

We have over 250 major bases outside 
the continental limits of the United 
States. These bases are our front line 
of defense. These bases are protected 
through collective security agreements, 
pacts, and treaties. Our allies in the 
Far East will assist us in meeting the 
Communist threat in that area of the 
world. 

By building up the military and eco- 
nomic strength of our allies, we protect 
the natural resources in those areas. We 
are very much dependent upon those 
natural resources. These areas are the 
sources of strategic materials such as 
bauxite, natural rubber, tin, manganese, 
tungsten, mercury, platinum, industrial 
diamonds, antimony, cobalt. The money 
we are expending in this program builds 
up the military and economic strength 
of our allies, 

This is a very interesting chart. It 
shows the comparative costs of a United 
States soldier per year and the cost per 
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year of the average military man of our 
allies. The cost of a United States 
military man is $3,511, and this does not 
include equipment, transportation, and 
other costs. The cost of equipping a 
French soldier is $1,440; Italian, $837; 
Pakistani, $485; Korean, $117; and a 
Turk, $105. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Let me emphasize that 
the figures the gentleman is giving are 
for just four things, pay, food, clothing, 
and housing for the soldier. It has noth- 
ing to do with equipment. 

Mr, ZABLOCKI. It does not include 
equipment or transportation. 

Mr. JUDD. It cost $3,500 for just 
those four things: pay, food, clothing, 
and housing for the American soldier. 
Transportation and equipment are in 
addition. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. The $3,511 figure 
for a United States soldier in the Far 
East could well be $6,500. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, ZABLOC KI. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. That French soldier to- 
day is down in Algeria fighting a co- 
lonial war. He is not up in Europe, 
which is one of the codefendant areas 
of the European area. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. It is possible that 
some French soldiers are there. He 
may be fighting a cause which he thinks 
is proper in his own country, but he is 
well equipped to fight for us when 
needed. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKT. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. We claim, of course, 
that the American soldier is better than 
any other one, but if we did not have 
these allied forces of nearly 5 million, 
we might have to double our own forces 
abroad and we would have to spend 
double our military budget and run it up 
to over $70 billion a year. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. That is a very con- 
servative statement. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. In view of the trouble 
we are having in foreign countries, the 
argument on the status of forces agree- 
ment, I wonder why it is that if these 
people have the manpower and we fur- 
nish the money, why can we not equip 
their soldiers and leave our boys at 
home? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. That is exactly 
what we are trying to do. 

Mr. LONG. But we have our soldiers 
all over the world. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. We have them be- 
cause it was necessary. We are bring- 
ing our boys home, but we do need allies 
who are well trained and equipped. 

Mr. LONG. Do you know of any al- 
lied country where we have our boys 
where the people of that country want 
them there? 

Mr. ZABLOC KI. It is my opinion and 
my understanding that except for iso- 
lated cases, the people in every country 
where our boys are at present, welcome 
their presence. 
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We do not have occupation troops in 
every country in the world but only in 
those countries that desire and require 
our troops. Our military organizations 
help to strengthen and to train the man- 
power in these countries. 

Let me assure the gentleman that our 
boys are welcome in most of the coun- 
tries except in special cases and iso- 
lated instances. 

Mr. LONG. How do you account for 
the “Go home, Americans” signs that 
are plastered up all over the world? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I might remind the 
gentleman that during our own train- 
ing period in World War II when north- 
ern boys were sent to southern camps 
for training we saw signs in those areas 
“Go home, Yanks,” but we still welcome 
you. There may have been isolated in- 
stances of friction, but it is not the gen- 
eral rule. 

Mr. LONG. But they did not raid our 
3 and trample our flag under- 

‘oot. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Isolated instances 
of resentment or friction are bound to 
occur, but they are few. Remember this, 
that the boys who were sent to the 
southern camps did not in all instances 
enjoy their tour of duty in that area 
nor did they ask to go there. 

I am sure nobody will quarrel with the 
amount of money we have expended in 
European NATO defense. Without going 
into too much detail, this chart very 
clearly portrays the amount we have ex- 
pended. Our greatest amount was spent 
in 1956, 81,750,000, 000. 

The chart I am now exhibiting por- 
trays the European NATO contribution 
and moneys expended. It tells the story 
better than words can explain. It shows 
the amount the European NATO coun- 
tries have contributed to their own de- 
fense and to NATO. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman is go- 
ing to make a comparison of the amount 
which we have spent in connection with 
NATO defense and with what the Euro- 
pean countries have spent in their total 
defense—and I believe that is the pur- 
pose, is it not? 

Mr. ZABLOC KI. It is. 

Mr. HARDY. Then would you not 
also have to include the funds that we 
expend in our direct appropriations for 
airfields, equipment, and so forth, that 
are for the use of those countries and 
the NATO forces? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. That would prob- 
ably give a more complete picture, but 
the graph or chart shows what the 
European countries have done toward 
contributing to their own defense. 

Certainly we have contributed directly 
to NATO through the infrastructure by 
the building of airfields which have 
been made available to our military peo- 
ple. The $1,700,000,000 is part of the 
cost of these airfields that are available 
for our own military use and jointly with 
the NATO countries. 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman will 
permit, I do not want to indicate that I 
am not in complete agreement with our 
support of the NATO program; I am in 
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complete support of the program; but I 
also believe that if we are going to have 
a comparison of figures we ought to pre- 
sent the whole picture rather than a one- 
sided picture. If the gentleman will do 
that I will be satisfied. 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman will find 
those figures in one of the later charts, 
I believe. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Iam coming to that 
and I do not want to interrupt my pres- 
entation. I would like to continue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again 
expired. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. This chart shows 
the contribution and expenditure of 
$17,400,000,000 for NATO. 

United States military assistance to 
NATO was $12,300,000,000. At least $5 
billion went to other grant-aid coun- 
tries, making a total of $17,400,000,000. 

Our grant-aid loan expenditures were 
$78 billion for European NATO countries 
and $15 billion for all other countries, 
making a total of $93 billion. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman said 
„grant aid.” That is other expendi- 
tures. Is that not other expenditures? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI, Other expenditures, 


yes. 

In 1950 we had 960 naval vessels, 3,- 
500,000 active ground forces, roughly 
11,000 conventional aircraft and 477 jet 
aircraft. The contribution over the 6- 
year period was increased to 2,300 naval 
vessels, 4,800,000 active ground forces, 
12,102 conventional aircraft and 10,798 
jet aircraft, plus more and better air- 
fields, new and early warning systems. 
The forces have been better trained, 
organized, associated with a high morale 
factor. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Is it not a fact, as 
I have been told, that there is a good 
deal of equipment in the pipeline not 
delivered which is already obsolete, and 
that when delivered there is probably no 
use for in NATO or the European 
field? And I would like to ask if this is 
so, what are we going to do with it? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. What are we to do 
with some of the commitments we have 
for military orders that are now in the 
pipeline for our own domestic forces 
that are obsolete or obsolescent when 
they are available for use? What are 
we going to do about our own military 
orders? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Some of them have 
been canceled. 

Mr. ZABLOC RT. Only some of them 
have been canceled. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Have we canceled 
enough of the dead weight in the pipe- 
line which we are not going to be able 
to use? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. It is my under- 
standing that percentagewise, and to 
a greater extent, some of the military 
end items that were contemplated for 
our allies abroad have also been canceled. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. The charge has been 
made that there is obsolete or obso- 
lescent equipment going in here. Of 
course, we do save the best for our- 
selves, but there are many areas in the 
world where some trucks and some jet 
planes which are not of top priority 
are completely effective for the purposes 
for which they are being used there and 
we have not obsolete weapons of any 
kind. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. On the basis of my 
personal observation as a member of a 
study mission, without mentioning any 
country in particular, and I shall re- 
frain from mentioning any country, I 
could refer to a half a dozen or more 
countries where our most obsolescent 
airplanes would be a blessing in disguise 
and a most desirable means of trans- 
portation for a military force. A mili- 
tary item may be obsolete or obsolescent 
to us or to some of our allies, but in 
some areas of the world the most obso- 
lete airplane is still a modern airplane. 

Now this is the chart we referred to 
earlier which relates to the total world 
contribution for the calendar years 1950 
to 1956. Money spent in this country 
for defense over a 6-year period 
amounted to $254 billion. Over the 
same 6-year period the United States 
contribution was $17.4, plus the con- 
tribution of the NATO countries of $93 
billion, and of Canada and Australia of 
$14 billion, totaling $124 billion. The 
gentleman will say that is not a true 
picture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again 
expired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, for 
that expenditure this is what we have 
received: 1 million men in an active 
ground force, 26,630 aircraft, 969 naval 
vessels, which comprise the United 
States strength today which cost $254 
billion over a 6-year period. For $124 
billion we have 5 million men, 27,000 
aircraft, including 12,593 jets and 2,500 
ships. 

In comparison of what we have in 
strength today and the strength of the 
Free World our contribution and assist- 
ance to our allies is small. 

The big question remains: Just how 
much would this have cost us in man- 
power to meet the Communist threat if 
we had to do it by spending money to 
equip our own men? That is the ques- 
tion we have to ask ourselves today when 
we vote on this legislation: Whether the 
money we have spent in the past was 
worthwhile and whether the authoriza- 
tion that the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs is presenting to the House is a nec- 
essary amount to authorize in order to 
keep our allies strong? Have we received 
and will we receive sufficient defense for 
the dollar spent? I am convinced, and 
I hope in the brief time allotted to me, 
with the aid of these charts, I shall be 
able to convince you. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield. 
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Mr. HARDY. I certainly subscribe to 
the idea that it is a lot cheaper to gain 
considerable support from our allies by 
military assistance than it is to try to do 
it all ourselves. Frankly, I do not be- 
lieve we have the capacity to defend the 
entire Free World ourselves. So, cer- 
tainly I subscribe to a proper military- 


assistance program, 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. The gentle- 
man agrees that the entire Free World is 
threatened and that it is better to have 
allies to meet that threat. 

Mr. HARDY. Of rse, that is one 
thing that I think we can agree on, that 
we do have to have allies, and certainly 
I want to support our allies. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I know the gentle- 
man has made a thorough investigation 
and study of this problem, but I am sure 
the gentleman will agree that we have 
received, in return for our money spent, 
allied assistance in meeting that threat. 

Mr. HARDY. I think we have accom- 
plished a great deal, but I am not at all 
sure that we have gotten our money’s 
worth, and that it what I was trying to 
get a little better understanding of when 
you talk about what we have put into the 
NATO organization. As a matter of 
fact, you have a record there of what we 
have done in our defense effort. A con- 
siderable amount of that has been ex- 
pended in the NATO countries; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. ZABLOC RKI. In the case of ship- 
ping our troops, and so forth. 

Mr. HARDY. And in the case of mili- 
tary construction for our troops in 
NATO. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. The gentleman is 
contributing to my argument. If that 
is true, how much more would it have 
cost us, if we wanted that additional 
strength, at the cost of using our own 
men? The cost would be tremendous. 

Mr. HARDY. The point I am trying to 
get across is, the contribution to the de- 
fense of Europe, as you have shown it in 
the chart on my right, is not an accurate 
reflection of the percentage of our con- 
tribution to European defense. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I have so agreed 
with the gentleman that it was not abso- 
lutely accurate, but it was intended to 
include in our contribution to NATO the 
$17.4 billion. It would be just as erro- 
neous to include all the maintenance 
costs, salaries, and housing of our troops, 
because then we would have to take it 
out of the $15.4 billion, would we not? 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I would like to read what 
Assistant Secretary Sprague, of the De- 
partment of Defense, said when he was 
presenting these charts to our commit- 
tee. This is his answer to the question, 
“What would this military strength de- 
veloped by NATO cost the United 
States?” 

I don’t think there is an answer to this 
question: What would this have cost the 
United States? It seems to me impossible to 
calculate the cost, and even if you could 
compute it, I don’t think it is conceivable 


that the United States in time of peace 
could support this kind of an operation 
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with the enormous burden that it would be 
in taxes and on the productive facilities of 
our domestic economy. Thousands and 
thousands of additional men would be re- 
quired to serve in our Armed Forces, mil- 
lions more than we now have overseas. It 
would just be an impossible situation. 


That means that there is no answer 
to this problem of world defense and our 
own defense except by having free peo- 
ples working together in this mutual se- 
curity program. And it comes to us at 
bargain rates compared to what it would 
cost if we had to use only American 
forces. That is not my statement. That 
is the Pentagon's. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI, I yield to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. GROSS. They certainly dealt 
with us at bargain rates in Korea, did 
they not? We populated an entirely new 
section of Arlington Cemetery with 
Americans who died in Korea. Where 
were these allies when the chips were 
down in Korea? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. We are just trying 
to prevent another Korea by building up 
the forces of our allies. If we had had 
allies at that time, fewer Americans 
would be in Arlington Cemetery, 

Mr. GROSS. We did not have them 
then and we will not have them in the 
future. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. If we had been pre- 
pared at that time, we would not have 
had a Korea. If we had followed the ad- 
vice of some people, we would have saved 
all of the wealth and the blood that it 
took to save Korea. This situation would 
have been avoided. Without allies we 
would be inviting other Koreas, and the 
Free World which depends on our leader- 
ship would be written off. 

Mr. GROSS. You have about 10 for- 
eign divisions in NATO today and that 
is all you have. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. The need for the 
military assistance program is clear. 
Our assistance is a vital adjunct to the 
defense efforts of our allies and to our 
own defense. Without our assistance 
and our support, our friends might well 
falter and not make the necessary efforts 
to protect themselves. With the funds 
provided, the United States will assist 
in the support of more than 10,000 jet 
aircraft, 200 divisions, more than 2,300 
naval vessels, and more than 12,000 con- 
ventional aircraft. 

Our forces in Korea are being 
strengthened with a buildup of modern 
Weapons as a result of the Communist 
duplicity in failing to live up to the terms 
of the armistice agreements. If we were 
to abandon our assistance to Korea, 
either the line would have to be manned 
with American soldiers or else we would 
face the threat of complete loss of that 
area for which so much treasure and so 
much blood was expended. 

Chaotic conditions prevail in the Near 
East and there are serious threats to 
the security of the United States. Our 
major military assistance efforts in that 
area go to Greece, Turkey, and Iran. 

Any further cut in our military-aid 
program will harm our important allies. 
There are planned programs for 6 na- 
tions which will utilize 60 percent of 
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funds authorized: Greece, Turkey, Pak- 
istan, Japan, Korea, and the Chinese 
forces on Formosa, Any further reduc- 
tion will inevitably curtail defense efforts 
in these vital countries. 

The same contentions are true of de- 
fense support which provides aid to 
poorer countries that are unable to fi- 
nance adequate military effort. Of the 
39 countries receiving military assistance 
in fiscal 1958, only 15 are to receive de- 
fense support. These nations receiving 
defense support are of great strategic 
importance. Seven countries on the per- 
imeter of Communist China will be the 
recipients of 75 percent of defense sup- 
port funds, 

The committee recommends an au- 
thorization of $700 million for defense 
support, which is a reduction of $461.7 
million from last year’s appropriation. 
This reduction is justified by the more 
rigid definition of defense support and 
the improved economic conditions of 
some countries that hitherto have re- 
ceived such assistance. The principal 
shift in emphasis has been to the coun- 
tries in the Near East and the Far East. 
Rapidly changing world conditions make 
it imperative that we, the United States, 
are prepared to defend the liberties of 
freedom loving people and still continue 
to preserve the peace whenever possible. 

The committee recommends an au- 
thorization of $151.9 million for bilateral 
technical cooperation with a no-year 
limitation. Technical cooperation con- 
sists of programs for sharing technical 
knowledge and skills with less developed 
countries. These countries are unde- 
veloped, but more important for the 
United States long-term policy is the 
fact that they are emerging countries 
destined to play an increasingly signifi- 
cant role in the decades ahead. The 
new country programs will include 
Burma, Ghana, Tunisia, and Morocco. 

Through technical cooperation activi- 
ties, we are inducing changes in basic 
attitudes in the methods of tackling 
economic and social problems, and creat- 
ing within each country the institutions 
that will permit a sustained attack on 
such problems after the termination of 
our assistance. Major emphasis in the 
technical cooperation programs con- 
tinues to be in the fields of agriculture, 
education, industry, health, and public 
administration. During the next year 
the programs will be conducted in more 
than 50 countries and territories around 
the world, including several newly inde- 
pendent nations. 

It is in the interest of the United States 
to help accelerate economic development 
in the less developed countries of the 
Free World. It is in our interest because 
without a reasonable hope of improving 
their lives according to the pattern of 
free countries, these people may turn to 
those methods which have been employed 
so brutally in human terms: The method 
of international communism. 

This can happen should the people 
despair of progress under moderate lead- 
ers and reject these leaders for extrem- 
ists who serve the cause of tyranny. It 
can happen should these moderate lead- 
ers themselves take the gamble of ac- 
cepting aid and counsel too naively from 
the Soviet rulers—and thus lose their 
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freedom. Loss of these people's freedom 
would threaten freedom everywhere. 
Thus, eventually, it would threaten our 
freedom. 

If it is important for the United States 
to promote the growth of less developed 
countries of the Free World through 
technical cooperation, it is essential that 
we continue this program to help less 
privileged people to help themselves. 

There are those who would terminate 
this program on the basis of extrava- 
gance and mismanagement. However, 
in no ease has it been demonstrated that 
the administration of the program was 
so deficient that it would have been bet- 
ter to have terminated our effort. Even 
in Iran, where the most serious adminis- 
trative shortcomings were found, the net 
result has been strikingly successful. 
The consensus of informed observers is 
that without United States assistance, 
Iran would have been taken over by the 
Communists. 

The committee has given careful con- 
sideration to every aspect in this bill. As 
a result, a good bill is presented today 
for your consideration. Each year, after 
a careful scrutiny, Congress has appro- 
priated the funds to sustain this pro- 
gram. The bill authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $3.2 billion, which is a reduction of 
$375 million from the authorization con- 
tained in the bill as it passed the Senate. 
The committee has reported this bill 
after extensive study and consideration 
of testimony submitted by official and 
private witnesses. All of the informa- 
tion available has confirmed the commit- 
tee’s position that the mutual security 
program is essential to the national in- 
terest and security of the United States 
and should be continued. I urgently re- 
8 your support in the passage of this 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
5 from Wisconsin has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
— sufficient time to say the follow- 

g. 

In the summer of 1950, when we were 
fighting in Korea, and doing most of the 
fighting and hoping for more United 
Nations troops, this program, this mili- 
tary- aid program came to this floor. 
The vote on it was 366 to 1. That 1 was 
the late Vito Marcantonio. When we 
were in the Korean struggle which was 
not merely our fight but the fight of the 
whole Free World, we were then mighty 
glad to make provision so that we could 
have a few more allies. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield 5 minutes 
to the gentlewoman from Illinois LMrs. 
CHURCH. 1] 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. I come 
with no charts and today with but few 
words. I make no argument for or 
against the announced purpose of the 
bill. Who could or would attempt to 
argue against adequate national de- 
fense or the preservation of freedom? 

At this time, I raise no quarrel, at 
least temporarily, with the methods of 
operation, and I pass over the waste and 
inefficiency that my own committee has 
discovered, because I am interested pri- 
marily in just one point. And in 5 min- 
utes there is only time for that one 
point. I refer to the surrender of Con- 
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gressional control, as embodied in this 
new legislation. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House is an institution in itself. It 
is an honor to sit in the midst of those 
who have long dealt with foreign policy. 
It is a privilege to be one of them, even 
though one finds oneself occasionally 
in the position of being a rather stormy 
petrel in opposition. We of the opposi- 
tion are nevertheless shown courtesies 
and forbearance and patience. The 
committee knows, as Iam sure the mem- 
bers of this Committee know, that there 
is no one who ever expresses a thought 
in opposition or raised his voice thereto 
who does not agree that the basic security 
of this country is the most important 
thing, and the preservation of those 
freedoms that have made this Nation 
great. 

In the present situation, I hold one 
fact to be dangerously true. In consid- 
eration of the perils in the world and of 
the need for defense—and it is as great 
as my able colleague from Wisconsin 
LMr. ZaBLOckI] has voiced it—and final- 
ly, in our sympathy for peoples of the 
world who need our help, we are losing 
sight of the actual provisions of this bill. 
We are not adequately looking at this 
particular piece of legislation. And no 
actual piece of legislation ever more re- 
quired, for our own sakes, such scrutiny. 

So I ask just this: Will you read care- 
fully tonight, before you vote on amend- 
ments tomorrow, the not perfect but ex- 
cellently well-intentioned report of the 
minority of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, a report signed this year 
by 2 members of the majority and 4 of 
the minority party? We prepared this 
opposition report, not because we wanted 
to disagree, not, I would remind you 
again, because we were in any sense un- 
aware of the need or not eager to meet 
it, but mainly because we honestly felt 
that this legislaton is one more step, and 
a big step, toward abdication of the au- 
thority of this Congress. By accepting 
the bill in its present form we are throw- 
ing away what control now remains over 
the purse strings. We are denying the 
Congress the chance to know or super- 
vise adequately the program, or even to 
learn what is going on in the implemen- 
tation of the foreign policy of the United 
States. We are making it more difficult, 
in fact, to keep step with what is the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

I said a few moments ago on the floor 
to one of my colleagues, The Committee 
has come suddenly alive.” Why did it 
come alive suddenly? Because the mem- 
bers were interested in accusations of 
specific instances of malperformance in 
offshore procurement. We are always 
interested individually and collectively 
whenever any specific part of this pro- 
gram becomes known to us for possible 
condemnation, correction, or special 
note. 

I can only warn you thoughtfully, al- 
most prayerfully, that when we pass this 
bill tomorrow, we shall have gone one 
further step, and a big one, away from 
knowing what is going on in the pro- 
grams. We shall have gone a long road 
away from knowing what is being ex- 
pended and how and where; and we 
shall have gone almost a world away 
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from acceptance of our responsibilities 
as representatives of the people of the 
United States. They have none but us 
to express their convictions on foreign 
policy, to express their judgment as to 
how money should be spent and where. 
Only through us can they express their 
will on the very program to which our 
Committee on Foreign Affairs up to this 
time has devoted so much thought and 
care. 

I cannot understand why any com- 
mittee would seek to weaken its own 
authority. I certainly will not be able 
to understand it, if a responsible mem- 
bership of the House of Representatives 
votes tomorrow without amendment to 
put into being legislation that in actual- 
ity will weaken the authority of this 
House and make it impossible for Mem- 
bers to exercise our individual respon- 
sibility, which we agreed to take upon 
ourselves when we accepted member- 
ship in this august body. 

Mr. Chairman, when we were in the 
House, I did receive permission from 
the Speaker to append the minority re- 
port, which I do at this time for what 
I hope will be the careful attention and 
study of every Member: 

S. 2130—MINORITY REPORT 

The Mutual Security Act of 1956, author- 
izing $3.9 billion, granted extreme flexibility 
to the executive branch in the administra- 
tion and management of the mutual-secu- 
rity program. The mutual-security bill for 
1957, as reported by the committee, author- 
izes $3.2 billion and represents a further 
abdication of Congressional responsibility 
and control over the foreign-aid program 
despite increasing and incontrovertible evi- 
dence of waste and inefficiency in adminis- 
tration and execution. 

Some of us have in the past inveighed 
against the policy of pouring billions of 
American tax dollars into programs of doubt - 
ful validity. Recent disclosures have high- 
lighted the timeliness of our earlier warn- 
ings. Irresponsibility and mismanagement 
in the Korean, Iranian, and Vietnamese as- 
sistance programs have been made public. 
The Comptroller General has highlighted the 
lack of validity of the force goals used in our 
military programs and the inherent lack of 
candor in the so-called illustrative programs 
presented to the Congress by the executive 
branch. These are matters of the past. We 
feel it to be our duty, however, to point 
out to the Congress and to the American 
people the pitfalls inherent in the present 
legislation. As surely as these deficiencies 
go uncorrected, so will there be future dis- 
closures of mismanagement and waste. 


FOREMOST AMONG THE MANY DEFECTS OF THE 
BILL IS THE UNDUE RELAXATION OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL CONTROL 
The defects of the bill are many, but that 

transcending all others is the relinquishment 

of Congressional control over the program. 

The trend in the past has been for the 

executive branch to request—and to re- 

ceive—ever greater flexibility; but now the 

Congress is requested abjectly to abdicate 

its powers and to grant a blank check to 

be cashed wherever, by whomever, and in 
whatever amounts are designated by those 
in charge of the mutual-security program. 

This indictment is not made without foun- 

dation. The bill of particulars and the spe- 

cifics are set forth below. 

Relaxation of control is particularly ap- 
parent in five areas: (1) the military assist- 
ance authorization, (2) the defense support 


authorization, (3) the technical assistance. 


authorization, (4) the development loan 
fund provisions, and (5) the special as- 
sistance provisions, 
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Surrender of Congressional control over 
military assistance program: In years gone 
by, military assistance was authorized on a 
geographic basis. In 1955 this limitation 
was dropped. Again, the military program 
was originally limited to military hardware 
and military services, but this principle has 
eroded to the vanishing point. In 1955 and 
1956 the Congress approved no-year funds 
for the military assistance program, but, 
fortunately, the acts appropriating funds 
for the mutual security program did not 
embody that principle and made the appro- 
priation subject to fiscal year limitations, 
This year the Congress was not only asked 
to authorize funds on a no-year basis but 
also to make the authorization a continu- 
ing one, 

These requests with respect to military 
assistance would effectively remove most of 
the few remaining Congressional controls, 
The removal of the requirement that funds 
be obligated in the year in which appro- 
priated would allow the hoarding of funds 
for subsequent use and would result in a 
hodgepodge of obligation and deobligation. 
The removal of these restrictions would re- 
sult in a virtual loss to the Congress of the 
right to exercise controls and to give policy 
guidance. The rationale of the desire to 
make this a continuing authorization was 
that the military assistance funds should be 
placed in the Department of Defense 
budget. At first glance, we were inclined 
to the belief that since much of our mili- 
tary assistance abroad is in our own defense 
and a part of our defense system, it could 
be properly included in our own regular de- 
fense budget. After hearing the evidence, 
studying the record of testimony and con- 
sidering the dangers inherent in such an ap- 
proach, however, we are afraid that the in- 
tegration of the military assistance program 
into our regular defense program would be 
unwise. It would conceal from the Ameri- 
can people the exact amounts spent on 
military assistance overseas and would hide 
these figures and statistics in a mass of vo- 
luminous detail. Fortunately, the commit- 
tee did not accept this request completely 
but confined itself to making a blanket 
authorization for the fiscal year 1959 only 
and to granting the no-year authority. 
Every appearance, however, is that the prac- 
tice will be continued. 

Surrender of Congressional control over 
defense support: A request was also made 
for a blanket authorization and for no-year 
funds for defense support. The former was 
refused and the latter accepted by the com- 
mittee. Again, tight Congressional controls 
are relaxed with the results of less supervi- 
sion over the funds authorized and of less 
incentive for careful and realistic planning. 

Surrender of Congressional control over 
technical assistance: Similarly, the execu- 
tive branch requested that technical assist- 
ance authorizations be placed on a continu- 
ing basis. The committee refused to grant 
this authority but did insert a provision con- 
verting the technical assistance funds into 
no-year funds. Again there is a substantial 
loss of Congressional control. 

Surrender of Congressional control over 
development loan fund: The proposed de- 
velopment loan fund is not subject to any 
effective Congressional, or other, control. 
Congress is asked for $1.5 billion for a 3-year 
period without any effective restrictions as 
to fiscal years and without any requirement 
for prior planning. This huge sum is to be 
made available not to a corporation or a 
clearly defined organization but rather to an 
undefined entity without shape or form. The 
method of operation and the framework of 
administration has yet to be defined. The 
powers and authorities of this formless en- 
tity are extremely broad in their application 
and vague in their limitations. Other than a 
requirement that certain reports be fur- 
nished the Congressional committees on re- 
quest, the limits on the program represent 
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wishful thinking in the extreme, There are 
no clearcut requirements, only vague and 
glittering generalities of principle. The re- 
cent examples of waste and extravagance 
in Iran and Korea make it abundantly clear 
that Congress, rather than giving a blanket 
authorization of $1.5 billion for 3 years, 
should restrict the activities of the executive 
branch and force those responsible for the 
program to present carefully conceived plans 
prior to approval of funds. 

Lack of Congressional control over special 
assistance; The authorization of $275 mil- 
lion as a special assistance fund is illustra- 
tive of the degree to which Congressional 
control has been relaxed. This fund may be 
expended in almost complete disregard of the 
requirements of the Mutual Security Act; it 
may be used for practically any purpose. The 
argument may well be made that these funds 
are needed to meet emergency situations. 
The fact of the matter is that the President 
already has authority to transfer up to $150 
million from other programs for such emer- 
gency and that in addition to that 
broad authority there is additional author- 
ity under section 501 to transfer 10 percent 
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of any appropriation to any other appro- 
except that the appropriation to 


mented more than 20 percent. It is readily 

apparent that vast sums can be indiscrimi- 

nately shifted from purpose to purpose. 

Under those circumstances there appears to 

be no valid reason to increase the funds be- 

yond Congressional control from the $100 
million authorized for fiscal year 1957 to the 

$275 million proposed this year. Again a 

blank check is handed to the managers of 

the program. 

THERE IS STILL $6.2 BILLION IN THE PIPELINE, 
PLUS $1 BILLION IN COUNTERPART, PLUS $1 
BILLION IN PUBLIC LAW 480—GENERATED Lo- 
CAL CURRENCIES, AVAILABLE FOR LOANS 
Aside from the conspicuous abdication of 

Congressional control there are other serious 

deficiencies in the bill portending major dif- 

ficulties in years to come. It is estimated 
that as of June 30, 1957, there were no less 
than $6,232,734,000 in undelivered materials, 
commodities and services in the pipeline. 
These dollars are adequate to maintain the 
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impetus of the program for some time. On 
the military assistance side alone there are 
no less than $4,380,594,000 of undelivered 
military end items and services. Much of 
this equipment represents obsolete and 
obsolescent material. We are continuing to 
furnish our allies equipment which, under 
existing strategic concepts, may well be use- 
less. In view of these huge unliquidated 
Obligations, it is apparent that additional 
trimming is in order and that further econ- 
omies could be realized in the program. 

Added to the amount in the pipeline are 
no less than $1 billion in counterpart funds 
and in other local currencies generated by 
the mutual security program. Under Public 
Law 480, the United States Government dis- 
poses of surplus agricultural commodities to 
friendly foreign governments in return for 
their local currencies (rupees, bahts, etc., not 
dollars). Among other purposes, these local 
currencies are available for loans for multi- 
lateral trade and economic development. 
There is no less than the equivalent of $1,- 
114,900,000 available for that purpose. De- 
tailed figures are set forth in the table which 
follows: 


Tape III.—Planned uses of foreign currency under tiile I, Public 3 agreements signed from beginning of program through Feb. 28 
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{In millions of dollars] 
Total Grants Loans 
amount Purchase | for multi-] Payment | for multi- Inter- 
programed | Market of United lateral national Translation Information 
Country (market develop- States obli- trade and | eduestion | and publi- and edu- 
value ment gations? | economic | exchange cation cation 
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1.2 1. 1 | 
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2.5 4 65 
110.2 7 50.4 
AE N EN NE $27.4 
222.3 yD yl Fe ME eg ee ea Pe 49.5 
401,984. 88 32. 15 478. 38 
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1 Amounts shown on this table are subject to adjustment when actual purchases and 


allocations have been made. 

2 Amounts shown in this column indicate a 
this use, Footnote 2 only shows an unspecifi 
8d countries. A foo 


currency pi may be 


'herefore, estimates based on 
are aden l above under subsecs. (a), (b), 
distributed are included under subsee. (O. T 
when have been comp! 


Expenditure of these loan funds generated 
under Public Law 480 is devoid of any Con- 
ional control or restraint. They are 
neither authorized nor appropriated. They 
are spent without reference to Congress. 
Certainly these funds are available to per- 
form most of the purposes contemplated by 
the development loan fund. It is high time 
that a careful correlation be made by Con- 
= between economic development ex- 
é ditures, loans through the medium of 
Law 480, and projects carried on 


ed amount in the agreement for 
amount ſor possible procurement ſor 
tnote and an 1 indicate more than 1 agreement including 


specified and 
In . —— to — flexibility 1 in m the: use of funds, many agreements provide that 
© w, 550 end Uh and O. I 3 possible d 84 0 aai — Walde led 
iN Bae nees, uses under sec. are a u 
Pn F the information now rale 
), and (i). 
distribution is subject to revision 


estimated for ocean frei 
Sepon will be req 
The Ja 


under subsee. 104 (c). 


Balances not otherwise 


through mutual security generated local cur- 
rencies. Our objection is not to the sale 
of surplus agricultural commodities for local 
currencies, but rather it is to the lack of 
Congressional control over the disposal of 
local currencies. 

Every year those who oppose the program, 
or who advocate economies, are charged with 
a reckless disregard of America’s security and 
with a lack of understanding or knowledge. 
Suffice it to say that last year, despite the 
vehement protests of the proponents of the 


Total market value in table III differs from total in table I by the $6 million 
ht differential in the Indian 


panese agreement for the July-June year 1955-56 provides for the use of 
$8.1 million and the United Kingdom agreements provide for the entire currency use 
However, mna in 858 for this currency use these 
will construct and make available to 
dependent housing, the amounts are 9 — under 104 DA 
In some instances column totals do not add to total amount programed because 
of slight differences in rounding. 


agreement for which no rupee 


countries 
S. Armed Forces an equivalent value of 


program, the request for military assistance 
was cut by a billion dollars. Despite this 
cut there are still $500 million in unobligated 
balances from the funds appropriated last 
year, clearly demonstrating that the cut last 
year was not too deep, but rather too shal- 
low. The Department of Defense contends 
that the $500 million represents savings; 
nevertheless it is still an unobligated bal- 
ance, Again, this year, we are told that any 
further economies would be in reckless dis- 
regard of the national security. We can only 
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say that we predict with certainty that next 
year could produce the same results. 

In 1955 the Congress authorized a Presi- 
dent's fund for Asian economic develop- 
ment in the amount of $200 million. It was 
specified that the funds appropriated would 
remain available until June 30, 1958. Only 
$100 million was appropriated. Two years 
later, however, there still remains an unob- 
ligated balance of $87 million in this fund, 
It is readily apparent that funds are fre- 
quently requested in amounts far exceeding 
the actual needs of the program. 

The magnitude of the aid furnished 
throughout the world since World War II 
is illustrated by the following table: 


Foreign aid for the period July 1, 1945, 
through Dec. 31, 1956 


Gross grants $50, 760, 000, 000 
Less prior grants con- 


verted to credits 2, 257. 000, 000 
Less reverse grants and 

Wan 1, 688, 000, 000 

Net grants 46, 815, 000, 000 

New, credits. 12, 780, 000, 000 


Plus prior grants con- 
verted to credits 2, 257, 000, 000 
15, 037, 000, 000 

Less principal collec- 
tion ä — 4. 190. 000, 000 


Net credits. pee rem 10, 847, 000, 000 


Total grants 
W 57. 662, 000, 000 


The development loan fund is another 
blank- check request: The proposed develop- 
ment loan fund is heralded as a new ap- 
proach to foreign aid. We are told that a 
new day is dawning, that grant programs 
have become loan programs, and that ill- 
conceived illustrative programs are to be re- 
placed with soundly planned and adequately 
prepared projects. Such is not the case. In 
our opinion, the development loan fund 
represents a jerry-rigged effort to meet con- 
tinuing criticisms of the program rather 
than a carefully planned approach to difi- 
cult problems. In the first place, the devel- 
opment loan fund is not a loan program; it 
is a grant program in disguise. The devel- 
opment loan fund will grant soft loans 
which means that the loans will run for a 
long period of time and may be repaid in 
local currencies; i. e., rupees, bahts, etc., 
rather than in dollars. A soft-loan approach 
with all its paraphernalia of “long terms,” 
“low interest rates,” and “repayment in soft 
currencies” can never be a legitimate substi- 
tute for a straightforward loan technique. 
The snares in the path of a soft-loan pro- 
gram have been more than adequately point- 
ed out by the Honorable Samuel C. Waugh, 
President and Chairman of the Board of the 
Export-Import Bank. Mr. Waugh pointed 
out that in order for a soft loan to succeed 
a thorough analysis of the economic and 
financial position and prospects of a foreign 
economy must be made. In our opinion, the 
prospects of such an analysis are dim. He 
succinctly sumarized the problem with re- 
spect to soft loans as follows: 

“Soft-loan programs raise a number of 
difficult questions, several of which I should 
like to mention. 

“The point already has been made that 
excessive lending on soft terms may make 
the recipient an unsuitable subject for hard 
loans. The question still remains of how to 
avoid such overfinancing so long as 
criteria by definition cannot be applied to 
soft loans. 

“A related problem is how to avoid giving 
offense to the country concerned when de- 
ciding whether to make a hard or a soft 
loan to it. This difficulty, surely, is no 
easier to meet than would be that of whether 
to make a loan or a grant. 
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“More important, however, is a problem 
often overlooked in the consideration of soft 
loans versus grants. This is the probable 
attitude of any borrower who is in default. 
A defaulting debtor can hardly be expected 
to entertain friendly feelings for his creditor. 

“Finally, there is the vexing problem in a 
soft-loan program of maintaining the sound- 
ness of hard loans. Gresham’s well-known 
principle that bad money drives good money 
out of circulation is equally applicable to 
credit. 

“In conclusion, we at the bank support 
Secretary Dulles’ position that private 
capital is and must be the primary source of 
funds for economic development abroad and 
that an important role in assisting such de- 
velopment for some years to come should be 
played by hard loans from the Export- 
Import Bank and the International Bank” 
(hearings, pt. III, pp. 326, 327). 

The committee has repeatedly heard state- 
ments similar to Mr. Waugh's that Gres- 
ham's law is as applicable to banking trans- 
actions as it is to money itself. Bad loans 
will drive out good loans. The clear im- 
plication of the policies proposed under the 
soft loan program of the development loan 
fund is that expansion by American capital 
into the underdeveloped countries will be 
curtailed. It is paradoxical that on the one 
hand it is universally recognized that ex- 
panded private investment is the sure cure 
to many foreign aid problems, and yet, on 
the other hand, it is proposed to undertake 
& program which will have the inevitable 
effect of killing off private commercial in- 
vestment from the United States. 

The borrowing authority of the President, 
contained in the development loan fund 
section of S. 2130, regardless of any argu- 
ment to the contrary, will actually amount 
to an increase in our national debt. To 
grant such additional authority would, we 
fear, be another significant step toward the 
destruction of our constitutional system of 
checks and balances, which even now is 
hanging on a tilted rock. 

Another defect of the proposed fund is 
that loans may be made to individuals, ap- 
Parently without the consent or approval of 
the governments concerned. Such a pro- 
posal is filled with possibilities for interna- 
tional dispute and distrust. It should be a 
fundamental cornerstone of our foreign pol- 
icy that the United States Government deal 
with individuals of a friendly nation only 
through their duly constituted governments. 
The course proposed could result in creating 
suspicion on the part of a friendly govern- 
ment that we are endeavoring to undermine 
its support. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We are seriously disturbed about the un- 
due relaxation of Congressional control over 
the am and about the authorization of 
additional billions when a clear need for 
such additional authorization has not been 
demonstrated and when sufficiently clear 
plans for their use have not been presented. 
After the expenditure of more than $57 bil- 
lion for foreign aid programs since 1945, an 
additional authorization of $3.2 billion 
should be made only after careful and pains- 
taking study. As the years go by, the lack 
of wisdom inherent in the course of con- 
tinuing the foreign aid program without 
spelling out the cost and reappraising the 
goals become more apparent. Speaking for 
the millions of Americans who are rebelling 
against waste, extravagance, and poor plan- 
ning in the expenditure of their hard-earned 
dollars, we can only warn once more against 
undertaking new programs without weigh- 
ing the necessity for such a course and with- 
out thinking through their consequences, 

In view of the above, we cannot support 
the legislation in its present form in that— 

1. The bill unduly surrenders Congres- 
sional control over the mutual security pro- 
gram. 
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2. There remains in the pipeline approxi- 
mately $6.2 billion, plus $1 billion of coun- 
terpart funds, plus $1 billion of Public Law 
480-generated local currencies available for 
economic development loans, or a total of 
$8.2 billion, to which would be added the 
$3.2 billion authorized in this bill, or a 
grand total of $11.4 billion. 

3. There is urgent need for better corre- 
lation and for more careful and efficient 
planning in the use of funds available, in- 
cluding appropriated funds, Public Law 480 
loan funds, and counterpart and other local 
currencies. 

4. A clearly thought out plan for a sound 
loan program has not been developed and 
presented to the Congress, nor could the 
proposed loan plan be put into effect with- 
out a substantial increase in the national 
debt. 

Any further abdication of Congressional 
authority and control over appropriations 
for mutual security programs and expendi- 
tures and any further enlargement of the 
present almost unlimited blank-check au- 
thority of the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment, will be legislatively unwise and 
constitutionally dangerous. The reasons are 
well known. 

E. Ross ADAIR. 

ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH. 
L. H. FOUNTAIN. 

J. L. PILCHER. 

LAWRENCE H, SMITH. 


Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
man] may be permitted to extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

WE MUST DECIDE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
whether we will continue to spend our 
money for foreign aid or to help our own 
needy people and our own national de- 
fense is now the issue. There just are 
not, and we cannot get, enough tax dol- 
lars to do both. 

President Eisenhower has several 
times warned us that we must cut our 
spending or go into a disastrous tailspin. 
Khrushchev, Russia’s spokesman, proph- 
esied that we would spend ourselves 
into socialism or communism. 

Talking about cutting expenditures 
does not do a bit of good. Expenditures 
must be cut. The only question is where. 

From the district comes this letter, 
typical of several: 

Writing for the Women’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service of the Methodist Church, I am 
asking you to support President Eisenhower 
in his foreign aid program. 


On hand for foreign aid, in money and 
material authorized but unused, there 
are $6,200,000,000. There is in addition 
$1 billion in counterpart funds and an- 
other $1 billion for the purchase of sur- 
plus food available for foreign aid. A 
total of $8,200,000,000, which is enough to 
operate the present foreign-aid program 
for another 2 years. 

Before the House is the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1957 (foreign aid). The bill 
calls for an additional $3,200,000,000. If 
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approved, that would give an authorized 
total of $11,400,000,000 for foreign aid. 

It is all very well to talk about reduc- 
ing expenditures and cutting taxes, but 
it just cannot be done if requests like this 
are to be granted, and if we are to take 
care of our own people. We cannot do 
both. It is all very well to help other 
people, other nations, and to fight com- 
munism, but, in my judgment, the wel- 
fare of our own people, our own national 
security, comes first. 

From the home folk come hundreds of 
letters like this one: 

All I have is this little home, and it means 
a lot when one is alone in the world and 
71. I receive $55.80 a month from social 
security. I never was a sponger, but I just 
cannot live on what I get and pay the 
taxes assessed against me. Can't something 
be done to raise social security payments? 


There you have the situation in a nut- 
shell. Are we to continue to spend bil- 
lions abroad—much of it wasted—at- 
tempting to buy friendship and support, 
which history demonstrates cannot be 
bought? Or are we to spend our tax 
dollars for an adequate national defense 
and to relieve the need of our own peo- 
ple? That is the issue. 

Later this week or early next week, I 
must decide whether I will vote to au- 
tLorize the appropriation of additional 
billions to enable people in other parts 
of the world to enjoy a higher standard 
of living, assist some foreign nation in 
its quarrels with another, or whether I 
support legislation which will enable our 
people to buy at least adequate food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

With the deepest regret, I am forced 
to the conclusion that I cannot support 
a program which calls for the expendi- 
ture of billions of additional dollars, 
when doing so will bring additional suf- 
fering and hardship to our own people, 
bleed us white, and in the end drastically 
lessen, if not destroy, our ability to de- 
fend ourselves. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. ScHWENGEL]. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
this is the first time I have taken the 
opportunity to come down in the well to 
talk to you and to presume that I could 
add something to the debate on this very 
important subject. 

Many of you came here along with me 
as freshmen 2 years ago last January. 
The first major vote of record then, you 
remember, was Formosa. Since that 
time this problem of foreign affairs has 
been very much on my mind, because I 
did not then feel adequate to cast an 
intelligent vote and, even though I 
have studied hard and listened intently 
to both sides of this argument for 3 
years now, I am still not quite sure. 

Many times during the debate on for- 
eign aid in the past 3 years the idea has 
been expressed that our country gives to 
foreign nations but does not receive from 
them. 

On occasion as I have listened I have 
looked up to the frieze of this Chamber 
and noted the names and pictures of the 
great lawgivers in the past history of 
the world that are inscribed there. 
Then I remembered that simple inscrip- 
tion on the pillars of the Archives Build- 
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ing on Pennsylvania Avenue, these two 
simple words, “Study history.” 

Then I was reminded of the words of 
that great American patriot, Patrick 
Henry, who said in the early time in our 
history. “I have but one lamp by which 
my feet are guided, and that is the lamp 
of experience. I know no way of judg- 
ing the future but by the past.” Having 
a natural interest in history, this caused 
me to study at least briefly this wonder- 
ful list of people who have been put in 
the Chamber by this body as a constant 
reminder to us that what we have in 
what we are pleased to call our country 
has been handed to us by our fore- 
fathers. And reading the lives of our 
forefathers, you cannot help but come 
to the conclusion that their decisions 
were brought about through the study 
of the great philosophers, many of whom 
you see looking down upon us from the 
walls of this room in our Capitol. To 
each of these 23 great men the United 
States owes a debt and we have acknowl- 
edged that debt by placing their names 
in this Chamber. Calling the roll of 
their names is like a recital of the great 
steps man has taken toward liberating 
himself from primitive lawlessness. Ex- 
cept for two great Americans in our early 
history, these are foreign names from 
ancient countries and from ancient 
times, from medieval times, from Eu- 
rope, from Asia, from Africa, and from 
all those places and all those eras in 
which civilization has advanced and left 
its indelible mark. Among them were 
a Babylonian, a Hebraic Moses, a Spar- 
tan, an Athenian, an Egyptian Jew, sev- 
eral Romans, a Byzantine Emperor, 2 
Italian Popes, an Englishman, a French- 
man, a Spaniard, and a Dutchman—12 
separate origins. 

The great Babylonian Hammurabi 
gave us the first humanitarian code, 
designed to protect the helpless from in- 
justice. Under Moses, Biblical law, pre- 
ceding Christianity, prescribed uniform 
standards of moral behavior. Lycurgus 
is said to be the founder of the constitu- 
tion of Sparta, which established the 
authority of the state over the military 
and educational systems. The concept 
of public interest in the use of land and 
natural resources privately owned was 
the work of the Athenian, Solon, and he 
is also revered for initiating the idea of 
true suffrage: 

The age of the Roman Empire gave us 
two of our revered legal forefathers. 
Gaius’ Institutes, or systematized order 
of legal precedents, established our first 
clue to the history of law. Papinian was 
the chief of five jurists established by the 
Theodosian Code as ultimate authorities. 
His work reveals great understanding 
and great morality. 

To the Byzantine Emperor, Justinian 
and his chief legal minister, Tribonian, 
we owe the greatest contribution of the 
Eastern Roman Empire—the Corpus 
Juris Civilis, the careful codification of 
the entire body of Roman law, complete 
with revisions, students’ handbook, and 
a consolidation of new laws, a monu- 
mental project. 

The Middle Ages, too, contributed 
great legal achievements. The Spanish 
Jew, Maimonides, with his profound 
thinking, influenced Jews, Christians, 
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and Arabians. He also organized the 
vast mass of Jewish oral law. The first 
step toward codifying canon law was 
made under Pope Gregory IX. Another 
Pope, Innocent III, was known for the 
impartiality of his legal court, and also 
for supporting King John against the 
English barons in the case of the Magna 
Carta, on the ground that the contract 
was forcibly obtained. Simon de Mont- 
fort, an English earl, earned his place of 
honor by summoning, in 1265, the first 
parliamentary assembly which included 
representatives of towns, in addition to 
the customary knights and noblemen. 

To some of the sovereigns of pre- 
renaissance times, we also are much in- 
debted. Louis IX is remembered for his 
gift at legal arbitration, and the judg- 
ment called the Mise of Amiens, es- 
pecially, which safeguarded liberties held 
before a judgment invalidated certain 
controversial laws. Alphonso X of 
Spain was responsible for sponsoring a 
compilation of Roman and canon law. 
To Edward I, often called the English 
Justinian, we credit a powerful upsurge 
of representative government. Sulei- 
man, an Ottoman sultan, is sometimes 
nicknamed “The Lawgiver” for his or- 
ganization of the Ulema, or clerical class 
in its hierarchial order. 

In a legal sense, modern history be- 
gins with Grotius, the great Dutch jurist 
who wrote a study of the principles un- 
derlying “natural” law, and the first real 
text on international law. The work of 
Colbert of France is distinguished for its 
tremendously detailed study of state 
control and planning. Pothier, another 
Frenchman, compiled a study of Roman 
law, much of which was later incorpo- 
rated into the French civil code. 

The work of the great Englishman, 
Blackstone, hardly needs repeating. His 
Commentaries on the Law of England are 
the most profound study by any one 
man on this subject. For many years, 
this was the only text early Americans 
knew. He also established courses in 
English law at the English universities. 

The Napoleonic Code, or French civil 
code, systematized under Napoleon, was 
the first code of French civil law, and 
has exerted wide influence both in Eu- 
rope and in the Western Hemisphere. 

The two American names are those of 
George Mason, who helped to draft our 
Constitution, and was influential in 
bringing about the addition of the Bill 
of Rights; and Thomas Jefferson, whom 
most of us honor as the author of the 
Declaration of Independence, but who 
also wrote the Manual of Parliamentary 
Practice, which is still in use today in 
Congress. 

These great lawgivers are symbolic of 
a profound truth. That in the advance 
of civilization—and in particular in the 
historical growth of liberty and free- 
dom—there can be found no such con- 
notation as that which is now sometimes 
attached to the words foreign aid—the 
connotation that what we call aid is an 
export not compensated by an import; 
the connotation that foreign aid is some- 
thing of an emergency nature that can 
be set apart from the continuing inter- 
change among peoples that has brought 
civilization and freedom to the world. 
It also carries some sort of a connotation 
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that the United States would not be af- 
fected in the slightest by turning off 
foreign aid, as if in turning off a water 
faucet we would in no way affect our 
own water supply. 


It seems to carry the connotation that 


owing our own development and progress 
to the free flow of aid from abroad we 
ean now, at will, bring a halt to the his- 
torical processes of political and eco- 
nomic betterment. 

These unfortunate connotations imply 
that for the United States, civilization, 
liberty, freedom, and a high standard of 
living that we enjoy was entirely of our 
own making and that it could have hap- 
pened even though we had been insulated 
from the ideals, the thought we accepted 
from great leaders of antiquity, as well 
as the science and technology of the rest 
of the world. 

If this program, now called foreign aid, 
is in fact a program for the promotion 
of liberty and freedom, or mutual better- 
ment, as we know that it is, then should 
we not refer to it as such? If this pro- 
gram in fact is but a single aspect of the 
total relations among free nations for 
our mutual betterment, as it is, then 
should we not recognize this mutual 
benefit? I would like to suggest that 
we give serious thought to giving this 
program a new name, a name with a 
meaning that denotes more the spirit 
of America than just foreign aid and 
mutual security, I suggest that it be 
called a program for the promotion of 
liberty and freedom all over the world. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman for his suggestion 
and for this thoughtful analysis, showing 
that our Republic has been the recipient 
of foreign aid that came to civilization 
even before our country was born. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. I would like to elab- 
orate a little on the point the gentleman 
has raised. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. The development 
of the United States has been molded 
by an inflow of culture, ideals, capital, 
and technical skills from other nations. 
Without discounting our own vigor and 
our own contributions, the freedom that 
is ours and the economic strength that is 
ours could hardly exist in its present 
form had we been insulated from the 
rest of the world. 

Dating from the war of the Revolu- 
tion, our history is studded with the 
influence of emissaries from abroad. 
Such men as Pierre Charles L'Enfant; 
designer of the insignia of the National 
Capitol; Kosciusko, the Pole who built 
the fortifications at West Point; Pulaski, 
the Polish count who died at Savannah, 
and Louis Lobeque Duportail who forti- 
fied Valley Forge. 

The support given to us by France in 
the critical days of the War for Inde- 
pendence was manifold. If, thinking of 
the term “foreign aid” within the narrow 
meaning of money only, we limited our 
appraisal to economic aid, we still must 
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feel greatly indebted to the French. If 
we convert the value of French aid to the 
American Government between 1777 and 
1783 to 1957 dollars, we learn that 
France sent us the equivalent of $24 
million, at a time when the entire aver- 
age annual expenditure of the French 
Government was only $330 million. This 
represented approximately 8 percent of 
their taxable income. United States as- 
sistance to all countries since 1948 has 
averaged only 1.7 percent of our gross 
national product. In 1956 assistance to 
all countries represented only 6.4 per- 
cent of total United States Government 
expenditures. (According to recent 
studies prepared by the National Plan- 
ning Association. Special Senate Com- 
mittee to Study the Foreign Aid Pro- 
gram, Staff Study No. 9.) 

The sum quoted for France does not 
include secret shipments of military 
stores for which both France and Spain 
paid, which were delivered to us before 
1777. Among these supplies was gun- 
powder, which was almost totally lack- 
ing in the agricultural colonies, In 
fact, 90 percent of the powder used in 
the first two and one-half years of the 
war came in these shipments, under the 
sponsorship of the great Frenchman, 
Beaumarchais. Ought we not to wonder 
whether this part of the gift alone—the 
gunpowder—might not have been a de- 
termining factor of victory? 

Furthermore, this sum of $24 million 
does not include other vital aid of an 
economic kind. We cannot put a price 
tag on years of service, but we do know 
that they are invaluable, nevertheless. 
When Washington found himself Com- 
mander-in-Chief of a crowd of undis- 
ciplined civilians, it was the German 
Baron von Steuben who helped mold the 
men into functioning military forces. 
Two Poles, Kosciusko, a brilliant mili- 
tary engineer, and Pulaski, an outstand- 
ing strategist, gave themselves and their 
fortunes to the cause of victory, refusing 
any personal remuneration. In fact, 
when Kosciusko returned to the United 
States on a triumphal visit and was of- 
fered $12,000 as a cash award, he willed 
that the money be used to free Negro 
slaves. Surely, this was a wonderful ex- 
ample of mutual betterment. In ad- 
dition, through helping promote and 
further the virtues of liberty and free- 
dom, it points up the lesson that mutual 
assistance is never simply a matter of 
money; it always has great, lasting im- 
plications of moral and cultural influ- 
ence. 

And who can measure the worth of 
the services of Thomas Paine, whose 
Common Sense, published at the low tide 
of Continental morale, gave the vital lift 
to the spirits of the fighting men? Can 
we measure the impact of Lafayette? 
Friend of Washington and friend of lib- 
erty, Lafayette exercised an unparalleled 
influence upon the course of both the 
American and the French Revolutions. 
No man in history has had so much in- 
fluence for liberty in two nations. 
Whether Lafayette be remembered for 


1 Elden E. Billings. French loans and 
grants to the American Government, 1777- 
1783. Library of Congress Report. May 20, 
1957. 
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his military deeds, for espousing the abo- 
lition of arbitrary imprisonment, trial by 
jury, emancipation of slaves, freedom of 
the press—or for such a mundane but 
economically significant fact as the in- 
troduction of the mule into the United 
States, we have been the beneficiary. If 
a foreigner should share space equally in 
this Hall with the Father of Our Country, 
I can think of no one other than this 
great honorary citizen of the United 
States of the past. These and many 
other men from foreign countries came 
to offer themselves and their fortunes, 
and to ask nothing in return, 

The history of the American Revolu- 
tion is filled with examples of the virtue 
of foreign help. Amsterdam built a war- 
ship, filled it with grain, and shipped it 
to Baltimore through the British block- 
ade. Dutch banks advanced the new 
nation up to thirty million guilders by 
1794. As payments came due, most of 
the money stayed in this country, in- 

“vested in western tracts of land and 
thereby aided in the development of the 
great Midwest. 

And from England itself came much 
aid in the form of gifted individuals, 
sympathetic to our cause—men like Wil- 
liam Duer, who became Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Ralph Izard who 
gave a considerable fortune to his 
adopted country, and served later as a 
Senator, and James Jackson who served 
brilliantly in the war and later became a 
Senator and a Governor of the State of 
Georgia. 

Perhaps the King of England had 
another name for the services of these 
Englishmen who became Americans, but 
from our point of view this, too, was a 
form of foreign aid. 

Mutual assistance is more than a one- 
way shipment of military hardware, ma- 
chine tools, and economic gadgets. The 
term “mutual assistance” has gradually 
come to encompass almost the entire 
gamut of foreign relations. By its very 
nature mutual assistance is a two-way, 
8- or 10- or 20-lane highway and not a 
one-way street. 

The view has been advanced that mili- 
tary aid brings no return in the defense 
of the United States. Yet it is generally 
recognized that the United States ulti- 
mately is endangered by the advance of 
communism anywhere. Freedom is 
global and our security is global. Since 
every dollar expended upon military as- 
sistance abroad buys the defense equiva- 
lent of about $3 expended upon our own 
Military Establishment, can it reason- 
ably be contended that our defense— 
bound to the defense of the Free World 
is not served? It is likewise contended 
by some that economic assistance brings 
no return in increased trade, widened 
markets, increased production and em- 
ployment at home; that our technical 
assistance and other measures to develop 
the countries of Asia and Africa are a sort 
of dole not related to the broader politi- 
cal and economic interests of the United 
States. The National Planning Associ- 
ation, on the basis of objective factual 
studies, has estimated that approxi- 
mately 600,000 workers have been em- 
ployed each year in the United States, 
directly or indirectly as result of foreign- 
aid expenditures. They conclude that 
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foreign aid, both in terms of goods and 
services, has helped to increase the flow 
of necessary commodities and raw mate- 
rials to the United States, some of these 
being critical to our stockpile and defense 
needs; that foreign aid has brought 
about the development of industries and 
stabilized economies abroad thereby cre- 
ating an increased demand for goods and 
services produced in the United States. 
They reach the summary conclusion that 
the costs of foreign assistance in the 
perspective of the economy as a whole 
have been relatively small—particularly 
in the light of the objectives attained. 

There is a further view advanced by 
some that in specific instances the coun- 
tries aided have accepted economic help 
but that there has been no immediate 
visible change in their age-old ways of 
thinking. The implication is that our 
ideals and political institutions are not 
exportable—that therefore we should re- 
vert to the happy normalcy of existence 
in isolation from the rest of the world. 

At no time in our history have we been 
completely insulated and isolated from 
the rest of the world, least of all in this 
century. If by return to normalcy is 
meant return to the past, I believe, Mr. 
Speaker, that we must recognize the 
contradiction between visionary insula- 
tion and the responsibilities of military, 
economic, and technical strength at any 
historical moment. In truth, to return 
to the past would be to return to the days 
when the United States was economically 
the Korea, the India, the Brazil or the 
Thailand of today. At that time we 
were not insulated, we received our mili- 
tary aid, our development assistance, our 
technical aid, our ideological influence 
from those countries then holding the 
power and the responsibility which we 
hold today. Just as the countries that 
helped us then were the beachheads of 
liberty and freedom, so are we now a 
major beachhead for the onward march 
of those concepts to be further extended 
in our time. 

In recognizing that the Congress now 
faces serious questions with respect to 
the magnitude of our aid, the emphasis 
of our aid, the criteria governing specific 
uses of our aid and a range of adminis- 
trative problems—these are all subordi- 
nate to the fundamental concept of aid 
itself. This concept cannot evade the 
truth that the world is a two-way avenue 
rather than a one-way street. 

We well may reflect upon the possible 
outcome of the American Revolution had 
we not received military aid from France. 
To what extent would our vast transpor- 
tation network, our mines, and our fac- 
tories have developed had the needed 
capital not been forthcoming from Brit- 
ain, Scandinavia, the Netherlands, and 
France? Capital formation might be 
slowly accomplished as a bootstrap oper- 
ation, but historically there are no in- 
stances of far-reaching economic devel- 
opment occurring in insulation. Today 
even Communist China's economic de- 
velopment is largely dependent upon 
financial and technical assistance from 

8 Ee Soviet Union and the satellite coun- 
es. 

_ To pursue our own past history 

further, is it reasonable to assume that 
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the United States could have developed 
into a great power had we been insu- 
lated from the flow of technical and 
scientific information from Europe and 
elsewhere? Above all—and recognizing 
our own great contributions to political 
thought and human freedom—can it be 
contended that these profound concepts 
now uniting the Free World might have 
evolved with vigor had we been insu- 
lated? 

English migrants, despite laws in- 
tended to keep for England her monop- 
oly of certain manufactures, managed 
to come to the Colonies, bringing with 
them their skill in weaving and other 
crafts. Samuel Slater, for example, who 
carried in his memory the complete blue- 
print of a cotton mill, eluded the bar- 
riers of emigration set up by England, 
and started a cotton mill here, the first 
symbol of the tremendous weaving in- 
dustry to develop in our country. Arthur 
Scholfield performed the same service in 
establishing a woolen mill. Many highly 
skilled craftsmen managed to slip by the 
restrictions of the English Government 
to our immense benefit. Later, when the 
prohibition was removed, machinists, 
spinners, weavers, artisans, and crafts- 
men of all kinds poured into the United 
States by the thousands. They estab- 
lished the first bar-iron mill, the first 
hot-blast furnaces, the first pig-iron 
furnaces, the first heavy-rail industry, 
the first metal industries. They brought 
their crafts and set up their factories, 
and manned them and trained other men 
in them. Their labor was impetus for 
the investment of capital, domestic and 
foreign both. To this group alone, we 
are enternally indebted. 

Others, like Morris Birkbeck, brought 
their wealth and great knowledge of ad- 


-vanced agricultural methods to our 


country, and sparked our amazing agri- 
cultural progress which in turn has 
served to enlighten all the hungry 
corners of the world in our own time. 
As our own development has pro- 
gressed, the United States has emanated 
political, social, economic, and scientific 
benefits to the rest of the world. It fol- 
lows that we in turn will reap the bene- 
fits of continuing development abroad. 
While the details of foreign-aid programs 
may merit debate, the guiding philoso- 
phy remains clear—the international 
flow of capital, technical knowledge, cul- 
ture, ideas and ideals, both historically 
and by the very nature of human rela- 


tions, is reciprocal. Neither in the per- 


spective of the past nor the foreseeable 
future would it be in our interest to aban- 
don the basic values inherent in the term 
“foreign aid.” 

What is this term, “foreign aid,” but 
an inadequate, narrow substitute for the 
broader, truer aspect of the universal 
interchange of culture, scientific genius, 
economic opportunity? In the re- 
stricted perspective of contemporary 
evaluation, it often appears pure expedi- 
ency; it must have seemed that to 
France when her support of our first 
feeble endeavors toward freedom were 
chiefly meant to overthrow an overbear- 
ing Britain. History takes a truer view, 
when the final results are plain to see: 
mutual betterment. 
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- When a nation invests its wealth 
economic wealth, cultural genius, a phi- 
losophy of democracy, or any other bene- 
fit it has to share—it cannot measure 
the returns in dollars received, as our 
own history proves. The hard, stern, 
historical fact is that a benefit shared 
accrues to all the participants, in full 
and overflowing measure, sooner or 
later, and in ways beyond our immedi- 
ate comprehension. 

However, if we prefer to discuss the 
problem of foreign aid as strictly eco- 
nomic in form, let us cite as one of the 
greatest contributions of the foreign aid 
the United States has received, the vast 
population that has come here since the 
beginning of colonization. We can only 
guess the number that came up to 1820, 
since no records were kept, but we know 
that between 1820 and 1956 about 41 
million people have come in, from many 
parts of the world. The story of colo- 
nial migration is engraved in every 
American’s heart, and needs no retell- 
ing. But the tremendous impact of 
immigration after 1820 upon our de- 
velopment as a nation has been too 
often slighted by most historians. 

To quote a very recent and excellent 
book, They All Chose America, by Albert 
Q. Maisel: 

Through all our history, the influx of im- 
migrants has exerted a tremendous effect 
upon both the direction and the rate of our 
material and cultural development * * yet 
[in a typical high-school text] references to 
Thomas Paine, Albert Gallatin, Samuel 
Slater, Andrew Carnegie, Samuel Gompers, 
and Robert Wagner ignore the fact that each 
of these outstanding Americans was an im- 
migrant. 


The principal point to remember, if 
we think of immigration as a form of 
economic aid, is that most of these 41 
million people came to the United States 
as adults. The economic significance of 
this seemingly dry fact is grasped when 
we realize that the period of childhood 
and youth is a period of nonproductivity. 
Society feeds, clothes, houses, and edu- 
cates the individual child, economically 
speaking, as an investment which will 
be repaid by his contribution to society 
as an adult. When the country that 
nurtures the child through the long un- 
profitable years loses him in adulthood 
to another country, we must recognize, 
even if we cannot reckon the transaction 
in dollars and cents, that a large finan- 
cial advantage has accrued to the receiv- 
ing country. 

The semiskilled and unskilled laborers 
who constituted a large part of this im- 
migration during the 19th century pro- 
vided the sheer manpower necessary to 
make our westward expansion possible, 
to build the railroads, to develop the 
western farmlands, to man mushroom- 
ing industries now beginning to reach to 
world markets. 

In more recent times, the contribu- 
tions made by immigrant people encom- 
pass the whole realm of modern science, 
including the atomic field, by men and 
women who received their education in 
the best schools of other countries, and 
who brought their genius full-fledged 
and trained. 

Time does not permit a detailed de- 
scription of the many contributions 
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made by millions of immigrants and 
their descendants in the United States. 

Nor is it possible to deal with the great 
impact of the exchange of technical in- 
formation. I have, however, a digest of 
some of the contributions of the various 
nationalities to the United States which 
I should like to have inserted in the 
Record as an extension of remarks if 
there is no objection. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say that while I 
have supported and will continue to sup- 
port this program so long as it has as 
its prime objective the promotion of 
great ideals and ideas which I believe 
in turn will lead to peace, I do think we 
ought to recognize our mistakes of the 
past and based upon experience ought 
to correct and improve our programs 
whenever we can. 

A great improvement will be made in 
changing the name of this program to 
one that states an objective or goal 
rather than a statement of fact like 
foreign aid to one like our program for 
promotion of liberty and freedom or a 
comparable term. Then, because it will 
promote economy and I believe in the 
long run save money in the future, as 
well as better understanding at home, 
we should provide that all appropria- 
tions made to our foreign programs be 
made to meet the same budgetary and 
constitutional tests that money spent 
for any and all programs has to meet 
within the continental United States. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion we have 
only to ask ourselves what would be our 
plight today had we not received gun- 
powder from Europe in 1776. Upon this 
minute fact alone our history and the 
history of the world would have been 
changed. But even more powerful than 
that gunpowder—it is questionable 
whether our Revolution, our Declaration 
of Independence, our Constitution would 
have taken the shape they did had we 
not had the benefit of those principles 
expounded by Voltaire, Rousseau and the 
other guiding lights of the French Revo- 
lution. It is indeed questionable 
whether the industrial development of 
the United States could have occurred 
had it not been for the industrial revolu- 
tion in England. Our democracy owes 
its strength to the free assimilation and 
free expression of ideas by a multitude 
of nationalities. Therefore, let us recog- 
nize and reason that the continued ad- 
vance of liberty and freedom depends 
upon continuing programs of mutual 
betterment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a fundamental 
truth that it is our business to make 
other men wiser and better as we can 
find or make opportunity. This is car- 
ried out in many ways in our Govern- 
ment. Our public school system is the 
finest example of our national policy of 
this fundamental truth. This is a pro- 
gram that does that. It has worked in 
our country, it will work in other parts of 
the world if conscientiously and un- 
selfishly applied. 

Let me call your attention to the 
merit of that rule we all recognize as 
golden and say: “Let us give serious con- 
sideration to do unto those other coun- 
tries as we have been done by in past 
history.” 
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Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Iyield. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to add to the statement of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
an expression of my own appreciation 
of the very scholarly and interesting 
statement the gentleman from Iowa has 
just made. 

We have been talking about the con- 
tribution of our own country to the peace 
of the world, but in making our assess- 
ment we frequently overlook the fact that 
we live in an interdependent world and 
that it is not a one-way service. 

We can all be proud of our country’s 
contributions. These are monumental 
achievements that have been so help- 
fully presented in the course of the de- 
bate, but the gentleman from Iowa has 
given us an emphasis upon the reciprocal 
service of other nations; and if he will 
permit me I would like to make ref- 
erence to a modern incident that I think 
bears upon the discussion today. I recall 
in our select committee’s study of tax- 
exempt foundations it was developed that 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was once asked 
why he should provide philanthropies 
for other nations. He had a good answer. 
He said that other nations had con- 
tributed to some extent to his family’s 
wealth and that he felt it would be proper 
and fair to return a portion of it to them; 
and, secondly, he said that we live in 
such an interrelated world that even if 
interested only in our own country he 
would have to help others. 

Then we must call to mind our debt 
to other nations in the discovery of some 
of the miracle drugs to which we owe the 
lives of thousands of our own people. It 
is well in the exaltation of our country’s 
contribution to world stability and prog- 
ress to add this expression of our appre- 
ciation for the contribution of others, as 
the gentleman from Iowa has done so 
well. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. I wish 
to congratulate my colleague from Iowa 
for a very splendid statement about this 
bill. The gentleman’s remarks show 
that he has made a deep and thorough 
study of foreign aid and its benefits 
to our own country. In keeping with 
his service in this House and his position 
on all legislation of major importance 
he has again demonstrated his vision. 
He has endeared himself to his State 
and Nation for his excellent contribu- 
tion to this bill. I consider it an honor 
to associate myself with him. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank my col- 
league from Iowa. 

Mr. Chairman, under permission to 
extend my remarks I include the fol- 
lowing statement of some of the con- 
tributions made by various nationalities 
to American life: 

THE DUTCH 


Ideas and things: The first firm sup- 
port of religious liberty; Santa Claus, 
bowling, ice skating, coleslaw. 

People: General Washington’s officers, 
Colonels Ten Broeck, Van Cortland, Van 
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Rensselaer. His Surveyor General, 
Simeon DeWitt. Edward Bok, publish- 
er; Henrik van Loon, author; Profes- 
sors Samuel Goudsmit, George Uhlen- 
back, and Frederick Belinfante, atomic 
physicists; A. J. Haagensmit, Corneels 
Gerrit Wiersma, Anthonie Van Heerve, 
biologists. 
THE ENGLISH 

Ideas and things: Industrial and agri- 
cultural know-how in our early history; 
most of our concepts of law and govern- 
ment; the start of the labor movement 
and work-safety laws. 

People: William Colgate, Henry Diss- 
ton, Richard Esterbrook, Robert Hoe, 
inventors and manufacturers; Joseph 
Priestley and Thomas Cooper, chemists; 
James J. Sylvester, mathematician; John 
W. Draper, chemist, physiologist, and re- 
searcher with the spectroscope; William 
Brooks, astronomer; Miles Ainscough 
Seed, photographic inventor; Edwin 
Muybridge, motion picture researcher; 
C. E. Kenneth Mees, photographic re- 
searcher; Thomas Nuttall, botanist; 
George Wharton James, Grand Canyon 
explorer; Charles V. Riley, entomolgist; 
Edward Bradford Titchener, psycholo- 
gist; Dr. William Shockley, developer of 
the transistor; William Thornton, Henry 
Latrobe, Richard Upjohn, Calvert Vaux, 
architects; Leopold Stokowski and John 
Barbirolli, conductors; Joseph Gales, 
publisher of Annals of Congress until 
1837; James, George, and Howard 
Scripps, founders of the newspaper 
chain; Henry Pittoch, Frank Leslie, 
magazine publishers; Henry Morton 
Stanley, reporter sent to find Livingston 
in Africa; A. J. Cronin, Christopher Ish- 
erwood, Stephen Spender, Aldous Hux- 
ley, Wystan Auden, Guy Bolton, Alistaire 
Cooke, authors; and in drama and on 
stage a long list headed by John Van 
Druten, Alfred Hitchcock, D. W. Griffith, 
Charles Laughton, Greer Garson, Her- 
bert Marshall, James Mason, Maurice 
Evans, Rex Harrison, Wendy Hiller, 
Audrey Hepburn, Deborah Kerr. 


THE FRENCH 


Ideas and things: Skilled crafts orig- 
inally monopolized by France, such as 
leather dressing, lacemaking, and felt 
manufacture; the start of naval-stores 
industry; silversmithing. 

People: Gabriel Bernon, who started 
the first merchant fleet; Pierre Fanueil, 
who gave Boston a public market and 
meeting hall; Paul Revere, patriot, sil- 
versmith, dentist, copper-boiler maker; 
Pierre L’Enfant, planner of Washington, 
D. C.; Francois Marie Provost, surgeon; 
Dr. Alexis Carrel, medical scientist; 
Rene Dubos, scientist; DuPont de Ne- 
mours and family, who initiated gun- 
powder industry in the United States; 
Octave Chanute, civil engineer, 

THE GERMANS 


Ideas and things: The first American 
symphony orchestra, formed by 23 Ger- 
man refugees; the first paper mill in 
America, in 1690, established by William 
Rittinghausen; the first Bibles printed 
in America—in Germantown, by Chris- 
topher Sauer. 

People: Hundreds of musicians, head- 
ed by Dr. Leopold Damrosch and his son, 
Walter; Mme. Schumann-Heink; Lotte 
Lehman, Frieda Hempel. Artists Winold 
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Reiss; George Grosz; Karl Bitter; Carl 
Schurz, Civil War fighter and first Ger- 
man-born United States Senator. 

THE GREEKS 

Ideas and things: Tarpon Springs, 
sponge center of the world, founded by 
fishermen from the Dodecanese Islands; 
revival of interest in Greek culture and 
architecture, stimulated by the Greek- 
Turkish War. 

People: Alexander Paspatis, physician; 
Evangelinus Apostolides Sophocles, 
scholar and author of Greek Lexicon; 
John Celivergos Zachos, theologian, in- 
ventor, and educational philosopher; 
Michael Anagnos, benefactor of the 
blind; the Skouras brothers, founders of 
a theater chain; Dmitri Mitropoulos, 
conductor. 

THE IRISH 

Ideas and things: A sudden increase in 
the ranks of Union soldiers that helped 
to end the Civil War; a mid-century in- 
fiux of labor to work in eastern factories 
and develop the West; Irish music; the 
rubber heel, invented by Humphrey 
O'Sullivan; the first organized efforts to 
“Americanize” new immigrants. 

People: Victor Herbert, composer; 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, sculptor; Mi- 
chael Cudahy, meat packer; James But- 
ler, mass food-distribution originator; 
Marcus Daly, founder of Anaconda Cop- 
per; John O’Rourke, developer of the 
caisson airlock; Michael Hicks, inventor; 
William Kelly, who anticipated the Bess- 
emer steel process by 5 years. 

THE ITALIANS 


Ideas and things: Love of music and 
art; the decoration of the Capitol, with 
Constantine Brumidi leading a list of 
distinguished Italian artists; culinary 
customs; the origin of the Marine Corps 
Band. 

People: The explorers John Cabot, 
Giovanni de Verrazzano, Fra Marco de 
Niza, Father Brissani, Enrico Tonti; 
Francisco Vigo, who backed George 
Rogers Clark in his expedition to the 
Northwest Territory; Philip Mazzei, the 
“Furioso” of a series of articles written 
in the cause of independence, some of 
whose words appear in the Declaration 
of Independence. 

THE JAPANESE 

Ideas and things: Agricultural genius 
applied to “worthless” land in Califor- 
nia; outstanding demonstration of pa- 
triotic devotion in the face of difficulties 
during World War II when they were 
evacuated from the west coast. 

People: Hideyo Noguchi, scientist who 
isolated the spirochete of syphilis; 
Jokichi Takamine, scientist who pro- 
duced synthetic adrenalin; Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi, painter; Yasuo Matsui, architect. 
As for the nisei, the American-born 
Japanese, their number in places of 
honor is far greater than their propor- 
tion in the total population should lead 
us to expect. 

THE JEWS 

Ideas and things: Helped originate 
traveling commerce; provided skilled 
labor for the clothing industry; the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, which became a model for indus- 
trial unions; outstanding participation 
in the theater, organization of charitable 
and welfare agencies. 
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People: Haym Salomon, financial 
wizard of the Revolution; Supreme Court 
Justices Louis D. Brandeis, Benjamin 
Cardozo, Felix Frankfurter; Samuel 
Gompers, first president of the AFL; 
musicians Jascha Heifetz, Otto Klem- 
perer, Serge Koussevitsky, Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Artur Rubinstein, Vladimir Horo- 
witz; theatrical producers and stars 
Eddie Cantor, Manasha Skulnick, the 
Marx Brothers, Danny Kaye, Oscar 
Hammerstein; composers Ernst Block, 
Aaron Copland; authors Fannie Hurst, 
Edna Ferber, Sholom Asche, Louis 
Untermeyer, Lillian Hellman, Clifford 
Odets, Irvin Shaw; scientists Albert A, 
Michelson, Albert Einstein, Harold 
Urey. 
THE MEXICANS 

Ideas and things: The art of western 
ranching; the Sante Fe Trail; the 
pastores or shepherds still predominat- 
ing in the West; the agricultural impetus 
of the mission garden for the dry areas 
of the West; the migrant labor essential 
to the functioning of large-scale farm- 
ing. 

People: Dr. Claudio Alvarez-Tostado, 
Dr. Luis Alvarez, Dr. Barbarin Arreguin- 
Lozano, Dr. Guillemo Mendoza, scien- 
tists. 

THE NEGROES 


Ideas and things: Folk music; the 
earliest mass labor, though slave labor, 
which developed the cotton industry; 
now prominent in sports, professions, 
and all walks of life. 

People: Frederick Douglass, anti- 
slavery orator; Harriet Tubman, under- 
ground railroad guide; Dr. Daniel H. 
Williams, pioneer in heart surgery; 
George Washington Carver, agricultural 
genius of the South; singers Marian 
Anderson, Robert McFerrin, Dorothy 
Maynor; Paul Laurence Dunbar, Lang- 
ston Hughes, James Weldon Johnson, 
Richard Wright, Frank Yerby, Ralph 
Ellison, authors; Dr. Peter Murray, 
gynecologist; Dr. Ralph Bunche, Deputy 
Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions; Thurgood Marshall, lawyer for the 
NAACP. 

THE POLES 

Ideas and things: The town of San- 
dusky, from Jan Antoni Sadowski, and 
early settler; many outstanding per- 
formers in music, science, professions. 

People: Tadeusz Kosciusko and Casi- 
mir Pulaski, of Revolutionary fame; 
Adam Kurek, composer, Julian Fontana, 
pianist; Henry Dmochowski, sculptor; 
the physicians Louis Szpaczak, Henry 
Kallusowski, Robert Thomain, Severin 
Galezowski; Vladimir Kryzanowski, Civil 
War hero and first Governor of Alaska; 
Leopold Stokowski, Zygmunt Stojowski, 
Jerzy Bojanowski, conductors; Marcella 
Sembrich and Jan Kiepura, opera stars; 
scientists Bronislaw Malinowski and 
Louis Karpinski; Ralph Modjeski, engi- 
neer; Dr. A. J. Lotka, statistician; Flo- 
rian Znamiecki, sociologist; Dr. Hilary 
Koprowski, research scientist; Witold 
Hurewiez and Antoni Zygmund, mathe- 
maticians; Wanda Landowska, harpsi- 
chordist. 

THE SCOTS 


Ideas and things: An immense respect 


for education; a very high percentage of 
immigrants trained in universities; the 
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establishment from the colonial days of 
institutions of higher education; a 
strong pioneering tradition. 

People: John Witherspoon, James 
Wilson, James Smith, George Taylor, of 
the Continental Congress; Henry Bur- 
den, Duncan H. Campbell, and John 
Oliver, inventors; Alexander Hallidie, 
sponsor of the San Francisco cable cars; 
Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the 
telephone; Alexander Winton, pioneer 
in automobile invention; Andrew Car- 
negie, great industrialist and philan- 
thropist; James Laurie, engineer; Philip 
Murray, labor leader; John Muir, natu- 
ralist and conservationist; Dr. James 
Craik, physician; Duncan Phyfe, furni- 
ture designer. 

THE SWEDES 

Ideas and things: Great skill at land- 
breaking; a gift at lumbering and wood- 
craft; iron-forging and pottery making; 
a tradition of hard work; engineering 
immigrants. 

People: John Ericson, marine engi- 
neer; Greta Garbo, Signe Hasso, and 
Viveca Lindfors, actors. 

THE SWISS 


Ideas and things: Agricultural and 
industrial skills—woodworking, the man- 
ufacture of tar, soap, wainscoting, maste, 
and many other necessities, the art of 
dyeing; vine culture; ancient traditions 
of self-government; clock and watch in- 
dustry. 

People: John Jacob Faesch, manufac- 
turer of ammunition for Washington's 
army; Martin Meylin, early rifle maker; 
Albert Gallatin, brilliant public leader, 
who served in many vital positions; Gen- 
eral John A. Sutter, military leader and 
discoverer of gold; John and Peter Del- 
monico, founders of the famous Del- 
monico restaurants; Jacques Huber and 
Robert Schwarzenbach, silk industry de- 
velopers; Camille Dreyfus, founder of 
synthetic textile industry: Louis Agassiz, 
zoologist and geologist; Adolph Bande- 
lier, anthropologist; Albert Gatschet, 
ethnologist; Florian Cajori, mathema- 
tician; Dr. Hans Einstein, mechanical 
engineer; Othmar Ammann, civil engi- 
neer; Dr. Albert Ochsner, surgeon; Dr. 
Adolph Meyer, psychiatrist. 

RECENT IMMIGRANTS 


The events of recent history have 
served, in many instances, to enrich our 
own civilization at the expense of the 
totalitarian states from which immi- 
grants fled. Some of these are named 
here: 

Writers: Thomas Mann, Ferenc Mol- 
nar, Stefan Zweig, Lion Feuchtwanger, 
Franz Werfel, Hans Habe, Erich Maria 
Remarque, Emil Ludwig. 

Actors: Elizabeth Bergner, Peter 
Lorre, Lilli Palmer, Vera Zorina, Paul 
Henried, Uta Hagen. 

Producers: Max Reinhardt, Erwin 
Piscator, William Dieterle, Billy Wilder. 

Musicians: Otto Kelemperer, Bruno 
Walter, George Szell, Laszla Halasz, Kurt 
Weill, Arnold Schoenberg, Igor Stravin- 
sky, Rudolf Serkin, Artur Schnabel, 

Physicians: Drs. Karl T. Neuberger, 
Walter Kempner, Ernest Lachmann, Ru- 
dolph Schindler, Ludwig Von Sallman, 
Paul Gyorgy. 

Scientists: Albert Einstein, Enrico 
Fermi, James Franck, Victor Hess, Wolf- 
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gang Pauli, Otto Stern, Peter J. W. 
Debye, Otto Loewi, Otto Mayerhof. 

Mathematicians: Hermann Weyl, Sal- 
omon Bochner, Reinhold Baer, Richard 
Brauer, Adolph Brauer. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not profess to be an authority 
on international affairs. I come from 
the heart of the American interior; and 
I have no credentials for this discussion 
other than the facts I have dug up in 
tedious research and whatever common- 
sense judgment the good Lord allotted 
me. 

I do not pose as an expert; and may- 
be that can be a good thing. Some of the 
things that seem wise to experts here on 
the banks of the Potomac just do not 
make any sense at all when you get out 
on a stump in a 40-acre field and start 
looking at them with a cold jaundiced 
eye. 

No one could be more concerned with 
the peace of the world than the people 
of the Ozarks in south Missouri. Even 
now, while there is much talk about the 
Communist threat diminishing, there is 
something deep down inside us skeptical 
Ozarkians that tells us not to believe it. 
The memory of the Suez fiasco is still 
too clear in our minds, We read Colonel 
Nasser’s desperate boasts and we hear 
about shellings of Quemoy, and we 
wonder. 

In fact, strange as it may sound to 
those who are steeped in the theory of 
mutual security, it is because of our deep 
concern about the international situation 
that we in the Seventh District of Mis- 
souri will have to cast our vote to recom- 
mit this bill to the great Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and, failing that, will 
have to vote against it. We hope you 
will respect our reasons. 

First. If economic development is the 
road to peace, this road has narrowed 
and narrowed to such a point that it is 
no longer even a pathway. By attempt- 
ing to do too much in too many places, 
you are actually doing so little in each 
place that we have neither a theory that 
we can live up to nor a program we can 
live with: The program is falling out 
of bed. 

Second. We simply do not have the 
money to do well the giant-size job that 
Mr. Dulles and the Pentagon undertake. 
They spread us too thin. This program 
commits us to assist some 60 nations of 
the world with funds that would do well 
to assist 6, if, indeed, we could spare 
the funds at all. 

Here is the news from the Pentagon 
as we debate this measure: 

The Defense Department, in obedi- 
ence to the recent Presidential cutback 
decree on departmental spending, now 
finds itself $4 billion short of the funds 
required to finance the airpower force 
levels it has repeatedly promised the 
American people it would maintain. 

Large-scale terminations and stretch- 
outs of $4 billion in weapons contracts 
are expected to cost close to $1 billion 
in termination costs alone, for which not 
one single piece of hardware will be re- 
ceived. The reason given? We just do 
not have the money. 
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That is the news from the Pentagon 
some 2 or 3 miles from here, as we talk 
on Capitol Hill about military assistance 
and defense support to farflung allies 
around the world, 

Down in the hills, we take first things 
first; and if it takes everything you have 
to do one job right, you arrange the 
other jobs so they do not interfere with 
the big one. 

If we do not have the money to carry 
on the heart of our defense, is it not 
time to take another look at our military 
assistance commitments? 

If we have reached a stage where a 
choice has to be made, our Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee might do well to de- 
mand a searching reappraisal. 

Maybe if we turn this bill down, Mr. 
Dulles and the Pentagon will take an- 
other look. 

But some might say—our defense will 
suffer in the meantime. But wait—will 
it mean that we will lose our strategic 
base in Saudi Arabia? Or the airfields 
now being constructed in Spain? No. 
Vital bases in the defense perimeter sur- 
rounding the U. S. S. R. are much too 
important to be included in a measure 
so difficult to get through Congress as a 
foreign-aid bill. The Defense Depart- 
ment covers them in Defense Depart- 
ment requests. 

And what about NATO? Will NATO 
die if we do not pass this bill? Well, 
read the report. Last year, the United 
States participation in NATO ran $1,- 
700,000,000, of which only $300 million 
was provided by mutual security funds. 
One billion, four hundred million was 
provided by Defense Department appro- 
priations covering United States troops 
involved in NATO. 

Furthermore, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee tells me that there are some $6 
billion floating around in the pipelines 
of mutual security right now, $500 mil- 
lion in defense assistance funds unobli- 
gated, and not programed—a carryover 
from last year. 

I sumbit that things would not go 
completely to pot if we sent this bill 
back to the committee as a gesture to 
Mr. Dulles and asked him to get with 
the Pentagon and take another look. 

And especially in the field of economic 
development, we need a reappraisal 
badly. 


What has evolved in mutual security 
in the the last 3 or 4 years is a poor 
man’s version of the Marshal plan for 
Europe applied wholesale to practically 
every uncommitted, mon-Communist 
nation of the world. And in the whole- 
sale application, it has lost the very fun- 
damentals that made the Marshall plan 
successful, because even a child knows 
that we cannot get the money to develop 
60 undeveloped nations around the 
world and do any good at it. 

In the Marshall plan, we were dealing 
with the nations of Western Europe who 
were, prior to World War II, in a very 
advanced stage of economic develop- 
ment. They were ravaged by war, tem- 
porarily without capital. But they did 
have some roads, some schoolhouses, 
some railroad track, some mines, some 
industrial equipment. And they had a 
tremendous amount of knowhow. 
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But even with know-how, it took an 
equivalent of $60 per capita—11 billion 
in 4 years—for the economic develop- 
ment of Europe. In Western Germany, 
a nation of skilled craftsmen, we pro- 
vided $80 per capita before we got any 
worthwhile results. In Norway, it took 
$80 per capita. In Italy, $55 per capita. 
In the United Kingdom, $74. 

Now that was our share alone. They, 
of course, generated new capital quickly 
and they plowed it back. Our stimulant 
averaged $60 per capita for all of Eu- 
rope—economic aid alone. In the United 
States during those same 4 years, we 
spent almost $1,800 per capita for new 
industrial plant and equipment alone— 
to say nothing about roads or schools 
or farm irrigation or equipment. Eco- 
nomic development costs money. 

I submit that the principle of the 
Marshall plan works, where people be- 
lieve in liberty in the first place. Eu- 
rope itself had a rich heritage of free- 
dom and nationalism dating back to the 
Magna Carta and Bastille Day. The 
United States supplied the one missing 
ingredient: capital. And we supplied 
that capital in sufficient amounts to 
stimulate something. Sixty dollars per 
capita. 

In Greece—one of the prize success 
stories the advocates of foreign aid 
point to—the United States investment 
in economic development is already $200 
per capita, in addition to military funds 
and American officers for troop train- 
ing, and it is not over yet. 

Now does anyone have the guts to ask 
the people for $100 to $200 per capita 
for 700 million people? Certainly not. 
But that is the program you are under- 
taking. 

In Asia, the Near East and Africa— 
Mr. Dulles is now undertaking to develop 
economically practically every nation on 
those continents that is not committed 
to communism and even some that are 
leaning Red. 

Cambodia, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, 
Laos, Philippines, Formosa, Thailand, 
Vietnam, Afghanistan, Ceylon, India, 
Nepal, Pakistan, Ethiopia, Ghana, Li- 
beria, Libya, Morocco, Tunisia, Iran, 
Iraq, Jordan, Israel, Turkey, and—if he 
can get them to take our money—Syria, 
Egypt, and Saudi Arabia. 

Fifty-eight countries. Many of them 

do not even have accurate maps, to say 
nothing of passable roads. Hundreds 
of millions of people; and we—the rich 
United States—are undertaking to stim- 
ulate their economic development, with 
$500 million a year on a so-called loan 
basis. 
The theory is that they are not com- 
munistic now and will not go commu- 
nistic if they improve their standard 
of living and become good international 
customers. 

Now, I will not even try to argue the 
theory with you at this point, though I 
wish I had time to do it. Much could 
be said about liberty being more than 
an economic theory. I think a few 
words might be in order about some em- 
battled farmers at a New England bridge 
who loved liberty enough that they 
chanced losing their source of fabrics, 
tea, and everything else to fight for their 
inalienable rights. And something tells 
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me that the fruits of liberty have not 
gone so sour in 180 years that we now 
have to include a dollar bill in each and 
every package to sell them. 

But, if you are in favor of the theory, 
you are spreading this theory so thin 
that it will surely fall short of its objec- 
tives. 

And we simply do not have the money 
to spread it any thicker. 

In Ceylon, our economic-development 
assistance in 3 years has totaled 3 cents 
per capita. Now, what kind of economic 
development are you buying for the price 
of a postage stamp? In Afghanistan, 
33 cents; Indonesia, $2; Iraq, $2; Thai- 
land, $3 per capita; Pakistan, $3; Leba- 
non, $9.30; Iran, $9.50. Are you really 
building good international customers 
this way? Will this improve standards 
of living and keep these peoples on our 
side? You cannot spend any more. So, 
why attempt a job you cannot do? 

It took $200 per capita in Greece, $60 
in Western Europe, and they had some- 
thing to build to. Will 3 cents in Ceylon 
or even $9 in Iran really accomplish 
anything or will it be lost in the quick- 
sands of vast continents not even ade- 
quately surveyed? 

I submit that the truth is this: The 
State Department has tried to apply on 
a wholesale basis around the world a 
program that worked in a limited area, 
but we do not have the money to do it 
in 60 or 70 nations the same way that 
made it work in the first place. Our 
foreign policy is straining and straining 
the protective wings of the American 
eagle until the poor, old bird is red faced 
with embarrassment. 

And there is no way you can patch 
or stretch or make this thing work. No 
nation could finance such a tremendous 
undertaking. 

With deep. sincerity, I ask the com- 
mittee to take this bill back and put 
it in front of Mr. Dulles and tell him: 
We cannot get there from here. We will 
have to find some other way. 

See if we cannot find more and better 
ways to use our food surpluses in some 
of these countries where we cannot 
afford to go all out. If the State De- 
partment has fewer dollars, maybe they 
will work a little harder to trade food. 

See if there is not a way to expand 
the investment-guaranty program for 
private industry development and make 
it available to some smaller firms who 
would like to lend technical assistance to 
a foreign people on a people-to-people 
basis with a real incentive—the same 
incentive that prompted Englishmen to 
bring technical know-how to America— 
the quest for profit. 

Let us face up to our limitations and 
concentrate our limited efforts on a 
selective basis, picking carefully the na- 
tion in each area that we can count on. 
Not that we love the others less, but there 
is just so much we can do and do right. 

If we do not have the money to finance 
our own defense program, if we are 
having to cut $4 billion worth of weapons 
contracts, we certainly ought to take 
another look at our military assistance 
overseas. 

And if Mr. Dulles persists in trying to 
be friend to too many at one time, he 
will surely prove to be true friend to 
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none, because there is no way we can 
finance a Marshall plan for every un- 
committed non-Communist nation of 
the world. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, of course, we have 
not had any economic development in 
any of the countries the gentleman men- 
tioned: Ceylon, Indonesia, and Iraq. 
Technical but not economic. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. In the 
booklet put out by the ICA, they dis- 
agree. 

Mr. JUDD. ICA is there, but it ren- 
ders technical cooperation. Point 4 is 
different from economic development. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Merrow]. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to refer for a moment to the military 
assistance program and the so-called 
obsolete equipment. 

Equipment which is unsuitable to ful- 
fill a military requirement by reason of 
being obsolete or obsolescent is not fur- 
nished through the military assistance 
program. It must be recognized that 
items which become obsolete or obsoles- 
cent for the equipping of United States 
forces may be fully suitable for the 
equipping of certain foreign forces. In 
general, United States forces are organ- 
ized and equipped to perform many types 
of missions in widely varying conditions 
of terrain and climate, and at consider- 
able distances from their bases of logis- 
tical support. Many military assistance 
supported forces have limited missions, 
for example, internal security and delay- 
ing action; most will operate within their 
own national territories, and operations 
over great distances are not anticipated. 
Where types of equipment no longer in 
use by United States forces are supplied 
to these military assistance supported 
forces, they are furnished without cost 
to the program except for necessary re- 
pair and transportation. 

The buildup and maintenance of an 
effective defense posture is an evolution- 
ary process which must take into ac- 
count progressive advances in weapons 
and weapons systems, the availability of 
items, and the capabilities of recipient 
countries to utilize and support them ef- 
fectively. To the extent this evolution 
can be foreseen, it is taken fully into ac- 
count in the military assistance program. 
The program is reviewed constantly to 
insure that items no longer needed are 
not supplied. All of the material and 
equipment that remains in the military 
assistance program is for a particular 
purpose in the armed forces of a specific 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, S. 2130, the Mutual 
Security Act of 1957, which is now be- 
fore us, constitutes one of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation that is to 
be acted upon during the current ses- 
sion of Congress. The Mutual Secu- 
rity part of our foreign policy is one 
of the most essential for the mainte- 
nance of our security and the security 
of the Free World. 

The United States of America is in 
& position of world leadership and our 
policy of mutual assistance to friendly 
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nations is one of the most effective 
means of enabling us to carry out this 
leadership. I know of no policy in our 
entire relationship with the rest of the 
world that is more productive of worth- 
while and permanent results for the 
maintenance of peace than our mutual- 
security program. In fact the subject 
we are now discussing is a fundamental 
part of our overall foreign policy and is 
exceedingly valuable to ourselves and to 
our friends. 
PURPOSE AND CONTENT OF AUTHORIZATION 


In considering the mutual-security 
authorization, I would like to remind 
the House that the program we are con- 
sidering is substantially different, both 
in purpose and content, from that 
which was enacted by the Congress in 
1948 in the original Marshall plan leg- 
islation. The 1948 program was di- 
rected primarily for the economic re- 
covery of Western Europe. In 1949 we 
began to offer military assistance to 
those nations of the world which needed 
our help in their efforts to withstand 
the threat of Soviet aggression. Most 
of the money authorized for mutual 
security has for the last several years 
been used to provide weapons and mili- 
tary equipment to our allies. 

In addition to the change from a 
program which started with the pur- 
pose of bringing about economic recov- 
ery and changed its emphasis to that of 
military security, the geographical dis- 
tribution of our foreign aid has also 
been modified. By far the largest pro- 
portion of the money in this bill will be 
spent to provide assistance to the coun- 
tries of Asia and the Near East. 

I am afraid there are today a number 
of people to whom the words foreign 
aid suggest supplying hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars to England, France, and 
the more advanced countries of Western 
Europe. This is an entirely erroneous 
impression, It would be more accurate 
to think of the largest allotments of for- 
eign-aid funds today as going to support 
the army of the Republic of Korea which 
is the largest non-Communist force un- 
der arms in Asia, to support the armed 
forces of Turkey, of Pakistan, and of the 
Chinese on the island of Formosa, Most 
of the foreign-aid money in this year’s 
authorization bill will go to provide mili- 
tary aid, and the largest recipients of 
military aid will be those nations of Asia 
and the Near East who find themselves 
face to face with Communist forces 
across their borders and who are main- 
taining large military establishments in 
order to defend themselves. 

AUTHORIZATION 


The mutual security bill this year, as 
reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, authorizes a total of $3,242,- 
333,000. Forty-nine percent of this 
total, or $1,500,000,000 is authorized to 
provide weapons, military equipment, 
and training to the forces of other na- 
tions. In addition to this direct military 
assistance, the bill authorizes $700,000,- 
000 of defense support. This item is to 
provide economic aid to nations which 
are cooperating with us in the defense 
effort. We recognize that these nations 
cannot carry the burden with their own 
resources of maintaining defense forces 
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large enough to do the work which the 
defense of the Free World requires that 
they perform. We, therefore, provide 
them with economic assistance so that 
they can devote a larger proportion of 
their resources to military purposes than 
would otherwise be the case. 

The total military authorization in- 
cluded in this bill is $2,200,000,000, in- 
cluding both military assistance and de- 
fense support. This constitutes 67 per- 
cent of the funds authorized. 

I should point out also that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs has analyzed 
very carefully the plans for spending the 
large sums which the Executive has re- 
quested and has made some important 
adjustments in them. 

The Executive requested $1,900,000,000 
for military assistance. The committee 
reduced this amount by $400 million. 
The bill as it passed the Senate included 
$1,800,000,000 for military aid, which 
was reduced by the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee by $300 million. 

In the same manner, the committee 
has reduced the authorization for de- 
fense support by a cut of $200 million 
below the Executive request and $100 
million below the amount contained in 
the Senate bill. 

The committee has also reduced the 
authorization for special assistance by 
$25 million below the Executive request, 
the authorization for administering the 
Battle Act by $300,000 below the Execu- 
tive request, and the authorization for 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration by $2 million below the Execu- 
tive request. 

As a result, the bill before the House 
authorizes $622,077,000 less than the Ex- 
ecutive requested and $375 million less 
than the total of the Senate bill. 

I should point out also that the au- 
thorization in this year's bill is $524,- 
237,000 less than last year’s appropria- 
tion of $3,766,570,000. 

DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND 


The mutual-security legislation this 
year contains an important new element. 
The events of recent months have made 
it exceedingly clear that United States 
foreign policy in the future will be more 
and more concerned with the problem 
of maintaining satisfactory relations 
with the nations of Asia and of Africa. 
These nations are largely undeveloped 
and their people are determined to im- 
prove their political status and their 
economic well-being. 

Perhaps the most important single 
thing we can do to maintain satisfactory 
relations with these people is to assist 
them with their economic development. 
In order to accomplish this it is neces- 
sary for us to do more than give them 
assurances of our readiness to help them 
with their long-range projects. We 
have to provide funds large enough in 
amount so that we are able to help more 
than a selected few, and we have to make 
these funds available over a period of 
years so that we can assure the nations 
we assist that the projects which we 
help them to initiate can be completed. 

Most of us feel that it is an entirely 
normal procedure to say to a nation re- 
quiring financial assistance for its de- 
velopment: Make the surveys, draw up 
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your blueprints, be ready to sign the 
necessary contracts, and then come to us 
and we will ask Congress for the money. 
The underdeveloped countries are poor, 
and their government budgets are 
limited. Many of them cannot afford to 
spend the sums necessary for engineering 
surveys and development plans unless 
they have some assurance that it will be 
possible to put such plans into effect 
when they are completed. Most of them 
need outside help in conducting surveys 
and working out programs. Further- 
more: it would be disastrous to our effort 
to maintain friendly relations with such 
nations if after encouraging them to 
perfect long-range programs for devel- 
oping their resources, the funds neces- 
sary to carry out such programs should 
be denied by the United States. 

In an effort to deal with this difficult 
situation, the mutual-security bill pro- 
vides a development loan fund and au- 
thorizes an appropriation of $500 mil- 
lion to be employed for this purpose and 
to remain available until expended. The 
money will be provided to other coun- 
tries on a loan basis and repayment in 
foreign currencies may be accepted. 

In addition, the bill authorizes the 
fund to borrow from the United States 
Treasury $500 million beginning in fiscal 
1959 and another $500 million beginning 
in fiscal 1960. It does not now appear 
likely that actual expenditures from the 
fund will be anything like $1,500,000,000 
in a 3-year period. It will probably take 
much longer than that for the develop- 
ment projects in the various countries 
coming to us for help to be sufficiently 
advanced to require the actual payment 
of sums of this magnitude. 

It is necessary, however, to have assur- 
ances that there will be available an 
amount sufficiently large for us to co- 
operate with foreign nations in working 
out plans for their long-range develop- 
ment with confidence that we will be able 
to bring to fruition those plans which 
prove to be sound from a technical and 
economic point of view. ‘This borrowing 
authority provides assurance that funds 
will be available to pay the bills and 
at the same time avoids making appro- 
priations which may not be utilized for 
a period of several years. 

OUR PEOPLE SUPPORT MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Let me say in closing that I am sure 
the people of the United States are be- 
hind the foreign policy of the United 
States and recognize that the mutual 
security program is absolutely essential 
to maintaining this policy. During the 
months of April and May this year the 
Subcommittee on International Organi- 
zations and Movements of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, of which I have 
the honor to serve as the ranking mi- 
nority member, held hearings in six cities 
in various parts of the United States. 
These cities were: Laconia, N. H.; St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Mo.; Miami, Fla.; 
Boise, Idaho; and Gary, Ind. 

During these hearings the Subcom- 
mittee heard testimony from 173 indi- 
viduals. Of this number only 33 persons 
expressed themselves as either being 
definitely against the foreign aid pro- 
gram or as being unwilling to commit 
themselves in favor of its continuance. 
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One hundred and forty persons placed 
themselves on record as favoring the 
continuation of foreign aid. There was 
no appreciable difference in sentiment in 
any of the places which we visited. 
Whether in New England, the Middle 
West, the South, or the Far West, about 
80 percent of the people appearing be- 
fore the subcommittee favored the for- 
eign aid program and about 20 percent 
did not. 

Furthermore, all of us on the subcom- 
mittee were much impressed with the 
extent of the understanding which peo- 
ple had of the nature and significance 
of the foreign-aid program. Our sub- 
committee found no evidence of a gen- 
eral resentment against foreign aid in 
any part of the United States. Instead, 
there was a general recognition that as 
long as the world situation remains as it 
is, it is important that our programs for 
assisting other countries continue and 
continue on a long-range basis. 

I hope that the House passes S. 2130 
with an overwhelming vote. United 
States aid to friendly peoples should be 
termed American aid because the pro- 
gram works both ways to our advantage 
and theirs. It is in our own national 
self-interest to have allies with stable 
economies, to have bases overseas for our 
protection, to have friendly nations in 
a position to resist the sinister onslaught 
of international communism and to have 
a constant development of underdevel- 
oped countries, 

We cannot live to ourselves and in our 
position of world leadership our interests 
reach around the globe. There is no 
part of our defense program which in 
total runs in excess of $40 billion a year 
that is more helpful and more productive 
of good than the money we spend on 
mutual security. We cannot turn back, 
we must constantly look ahead and by 
the adoption of this legislation we evi- 
ae vision, statesmanship, and leader- 
ship. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I want to compli- 
ment my distinguished friend from New 
Hampshire on his most excellent state- 
ment, and to express appreciation for 
the reference he made to our Subcom- 
mittee on International Organizations 
and Movements. 

Mr. MERROW. 
man. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish to commend 
the gentleman from New Hampshire on 
the statement he has made and also 
the remark he made regarding the hear- 
ings in Indiana. I was present and sat 
in with the Gary, Ind., committee, which 
was under the chairmanship of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN]. 
The hearings were held on May 20. On 
that day I believe 42 witnesses appeared. 
They came from all segments of the 
economy, businessmen, labor groups, 
school groups, the league of women 
voters, industry, individuals, and church 


I thank the gentle- 
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groups. The publicity given the com- 
mittee hearings before the committee 
arrived was such that any person who 
wished to testify before this subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
was welcome. 

The committee held hearings from 9 
in the morning until about 7 o'clock in 
the evening. Great interest was created 
in the hearings. The chairman of the 
committee announced at all times that 
any witness would be heard if the com- 
mittee had to remain until late in the 
evening. 

The hearings in Gary had a very 
beneficial effect from the standpoint of 
acquainting the people of that area of 
the State of Indiana with the foreign- 
aid program. 

I think the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs should be commended on the steps 
they took in having hearings away from 
Washington. After all, committees sit 
in Washington and hold hearings, and 
mostly the witnesses that appear are 
witnesses that represent special groups. 
By holding hearings away from Wash- 
ington, John Smith, John Jones, and 
John Doe, or anybqdy can come in and 
testify. I think that in the future if 
other committees considering important 
legislation here in Congress would hold 
public hearings away from Washington 
as did the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
not only in Indiana but in other States, 
it would have a healthy effect and ac- 
quaint the people with what our prob- 
lems are, especially the problems con- 
nected with our international program 
and the fight to control the spread of 
communism. I have supported the mu- 
tual-aid program in years past and I 
am conyinced that this great program 
started by ex-President Truman after 
World War II saved Western Europe 
from communism. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee has 
already reduced the original request by 
$400 million and previous to that reduc- 
tion the Senate reduced the President’s 
request by $200 million. 

During this debate if further reduc- 
tions can be made without jeopardizing 
our mutual security program, I will cer- 
tainly vote for further practical reduc- 
tions. This legislation is for the protec- 
tion of our Nation’s future liberty as well 
as aiding other nations fight the Com- 
munist menace. 

The people of our country must realize 
the necessity for a program that will cur- 
tail communism and acquaint the people 
of the world with what communism 
really is. 

Mr. MERROW. I wish to thank the 
gentleman for his very excellent state- 
ment. I wish to express my apprecia- 
tion for the hospitality which the gentle- 
man extended to the members of the 
subcommittee when we were in his dis- 
trict in Gary, Ind. The gentleman did a 
splendid piece of work in making the 
arrangements and we appreciate the 
gentleman’s hospitality and the interest 
he took in this matter of foreign policy. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from 
en (Mr. BENTLEY]. 

BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, in 
— S. 2130, the bill that is now 
pending before us, we must remember 
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that it is basically nothing but a series 
of amendments to the basic legislation 
which is the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended. This has resulted in 
a virtual hodge-podge of language which 
is completely confusing to anyone who is 
not in actual possession of the 1954 act. 
I urge those Members who want to know 
what S. 2130 really says, to start reading 
on page 45 of the committee report in 
the next 52 pages which set forth both 
the basic legislation and the proposed 
changes. I might add that without re- 
ferring thus to the basic legislation, I 
would defy anyone to fully explain the 
bill which is now pending before us. 

Undoubtedly the most controversial 
feature of this bill is the so-called eco- 
nomic development fund. As reported 
by the committee, it carries an initial 
authorization of $500 million and au- 
thority to borrow from the Treasury 
$500 million for each of the following 
2 fiscal years, 1959 and 1960. The 
fund could not make grants but its loans 
could be repaid on easier terms than, for 
example, with the Export-Import Bank 
and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. Repay- 
ment could be made in foreign currencies 
and there could be waivers or suspen- 
sions of interest. The fund would be for 
the purpose of financing projects such as 
power, irrigation, harbors, and transport 
in the less developed nations of the free 
world and would be empowered to un- 
dertake joint ventures with other lend- 
ing institutions and with private inves- 
tors. I should add that a continuing 
authorization and no-year appropria- 
tion is requested. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in my opinion this 
is the beginning step in a permanent aid 
program. Once this is established, it 
will be easily seen how difficult it would 
be to terminate it, assuming that many 
nations and may persons have a vested 
interest therein. Further, in my opin- 
ion, this is a device for reducing Con- 
gressional control over expenditures by 
the executive department. If this pro- 
gram is adopted, the Congress will have 
little or no control over the countries to 
which aid is given and the projects for 
which it is used. 

The question then arises whether ICA, 
which is to administer the fund, is not 
likely to allocate aid on criteria more 
appropriate to grants since the ICA 
staff is surely more accustomed to pro- 
viding grants than loans. Another 
question which should be asked is 
whether or not excessive extension of 
loans on terms which are not up to bank- 
ing standards may increase the debt re- 
payment problems of underdeveloped 
countries. It is almost certain that 
loans already made by the Export-Im- 
port Bank, for example, will be weak- 
ened and that future hard loans or pri- 
vate investments will be discouraged. 
You can ruin a person or a country with 
too much credit as well as by not 
enough. 

It also seems evident that this fund is 
going into competition with the Export- 
Import Bank and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. These institutions have pro- 
vided, in the past, development funds on 
sound banking grounds and they have a 
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good repayment record. There are 
plenty of potentially good, highly pro- 
ductive projects which can be under- 
taken to stimulate economic growth 
abroad. The problem is to get the for- 
eign governments concerned to think 
through these projects and to create a 
favorable climate for them. If we have 
this fund in being, the temptation on the 
part of underdeveloped countries will be 
to turn to it rather than to established 
financial institutions where strict con- 
ditions are imposed in order to insure 
that the most productive use possible is 
made of the money. So. Mr. Chairman, 
I say that if we are going to have de- 
velopment assistance, let us leave it to 
an organization like the Export-Import 
Bank rather than this new creation. 

Now let us look at the military assist- 
ance in this program which comprises 
about two-thirds of the bill. Here I 
would like to read from section 142 (a) 
of the 1954 act which, of course, is be- 
fore us now relating to conditions of eli- 
gibility for assistance. It says: 

No assistance shall be furnished to any 
nation under this title unless such nation 
shall have agreed to— 


This is on page 54 of the committee 
report: 


(1) Join in promoting international un- 
derstanding and good will, and maintaining 
world peace; (2) take such action as may 
be mutually agreed upon to eliminate 
causes of world tension; (3) fulfill the mili- 
tary obligations, if any, which it has as- 
sumed under multilateral or bilateral agree- 
ments or treaties to which the United States 
is a party; (4) make consistent with its 
political and economic stability, the full con- 
tributions permitted by its manpower, re- 
sources, facilities, and general economic con- 
dition to the development and maintenance 
of its own defensive strength and the de- 
fensive strength of the Free World; (5) take 
all reasonable measures which may be needed 
to develop its defense capacities; (6) take 
appropriate steps to insure the effective 
utilization of the assistance furnished under 
this title in furtherance of the policies and 
purpose of this title; (7) impose appropriate 
restrictions against transfer of title to or 
possession of any equipment and materials, 
information, or services furnished under 
chapter I of this title, without the consent 
of the President; (8) maintain the security 
of any article, service or information fur- 
nished under chapter I of this title; (9) 
furnish equipment and materials, services, 
or other assistance consistent with the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, to the United 
States or to and among other nations to 
further the policies and purpose of chap- 
ter I of this title; and (10) permit continu- 
ous observation and review by United States 
representatives of programs of assistance au- 
thorized under this title, including the utili- 
zation of any such assistance, and provide 
the United States with full and complete 
information with respect to these matters, 
as the President may require. 


Mr. Chairman, what countries are re- 
ceiving mutual defense assistance under 
this bill by which they are required to 
live up to all of these conditions? The 
list is on pages 7 and 8 of the committee 
report. The figures are classified but 
the countries are not. There are 12 
countries in Europe, including Yugo- 
slavia, 4 in the Near East, 1 in South Asia, 
2 in Africa, 7 in the Far East, and 12 in 
Latin America, including the Dominican 
Republic. These countries, 38 in all, 
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are getting military assistance and there 
are 15 getting defense support. I think 
the Members themselves can ask how 
many of these countries are living up to 
all of the conditions listed on page 54. 

What about our allies who have gone 
ahead on their own as to trade with 
Communist China, including the United 
Kingdom? What about the action last 
fall by Britain and France in invading 
Egypt? What about France’s action in 
its colonial wars in North Africa? What 
about the actions of all of our NATO 
allies in reducing their defense goals, 
their defense expenditures and their na- 
tional forces? What about the reduc- 
tion of French troops in Germany to one 
division, the cut in British forces on the 
continent, the slow degree of West Ger- 
man rearmament? I could go on but I 
will give you just one more question: 
How many of the conditions on page 54 
do you think Marshal Tito has fulfilled? 

There may be good and sufficient rea- 
sons for all of these actions, Mr. Chair- 
man, but that is not the point. The 
point is that 3 years ago we, the Con- 
gress, laid down certain criteria for our 
military aid program. I maintain that 
there have been gross departures from 
those criteria on the part of countries 
which we are still supplying military 
assistance to. 

Recently I have seen some allegations 
as to the operations of that mysterious 
process known as offshore procurement 
and the number of private persons 
abroad who may have been enriched 
thereby. I am sure that this is a sub- 
ject which the membership will intend 
to consider carefully although I do not 

intend to do more than mention it at this 
time. 

Now let us turn to the economic side 
of this program. This would include 
the development loan fund, which I have 
already discussed, technical cooperation, 
both bilateral and multilateral, and a 
variety of other programs under title IV, 
mostly economic in nature. 

One of the chief arguments that is 
always advanced in behalf of foreign 
economic assistance is that poverty in 
the underdeveloped countries proves a 
fertile breeding ground for communism 
and that, therefore, to combat commu- 
nism we must do all we can to raise living 
standards throughout the world. But 
this appears to me to be an extremely 
fallacious argument. For example, 
France has unquestionably made great 
economic advances over the past 10 years 
and yet 1 Frenchman in every 4 still 
votes the Communist ticket. On the 
other hand, you will have a hard job 
finding Communists within the Irish 
Free State even though the living stand- 
ards are much lower. In Italy the Com- 
munists have made more progress in the 
more prosperous northern part than in 
the poorer southern half of the country. 
And in India the Communists have made 
least progress among the poorest classes, 
the untouchables and aborigines. Fi- 
nally, I am reminded of the example of 
Czechoslovakia, which perhaps had the 
highest living standards in eastern 
Europe and which fell an easier victim to 
communism than any of its neighbors. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that there are 
many cases where the question could 
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legitimately be raised as to whether or 
not foreign aid actually slows economic 
development. In the first place, it re- 
lieves the foreign countries of the neces- 
sity to find local tax funds for their own 
expenditures. In the second place, it 
encourages them to embark upon pro- 
grams beyond their present economic 
capacities. Thirdly, it allows foreign 
governments to disregard the role of pri- 
vate enterprise and in many cases, as 
with India, actually promotes a policy 
of state socialism. The more, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we rely on government-to- 
government programs the more we assist 
in creating a climate which is unfavora- 
ble to private initiative, either locally or 
from abroad. As long as country X can 
continue to receive foreign aid, what in- 
centive or encouragement is present to 
attract foreign investment from private 
business sources or to stimulate its own 
local investors? 

The American people, Mr. Chairman, 
like to imagine the foreign-aid program 
as winning friends and influencing 
people to our side throughout the world. 
This, unfortunately, is often far from the 
case. Iam sure the Members are famil- 
iar with the many examples where re- 
sentment against us has been created 
owing to division of funds. There are 
many nations which are quite bitter that 
they have only received so much while a 
neighboring country may have gotten 
more. As long as we are unable to give 
each country as much as it thinks it 
should get, this atmosphere of jealousy 
and hurt feelings is going to continue. 
I think it is also self-evident that on 
many occasions this program has suc- 
ceeded in creating a feeling of inferior- 
ity on the part of the recipient nation, a 
feeling of dependence which is not con- 
ducive to friendly relations. And, 
finally, the effect in many of these coun- 
tries of hundreds of American techni- 
cians and civil servants, with our higher 
standards of living, swarming over their 
land, can well be imagined. It has often 
been said that one cannot buy friendship 
but it has not been said so often that 
it should not be repeated once again. 

I have heard the argument here on the 
floor that this program is useful in pro- 
viding us with important sources of raw 
materials. But it is a fact that very 
little of this money is used to expand the 
production ef these raw materials which 
we are alleged to need so badly. It might 
even be argued that if these raw-mate- 
rial countries had not received so much 
assistance from us, they themselves 
would have done more to expand the 
production and export of their raw ma- 
terials, the chief source for them of 
foreign currency. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I have heard 
many people say that we must compete 
with the Soviet economic aid for the 
allegiance of the underdeveloped, un- 
committed areas of the world. I have 
heard a great deal of argument as to the 
favorable results which the Soviets have 
accomplished in this direction. I have 
also heard of some of the unfavorable 
results of their program, in Burma, in 
Turkey, and in Egypt. I am not con- 
vinced that we have to embark on a pro- 
gram of attempting to outpromise, out- 
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deliver and outgive the Soviets all over 
the world. 

Finally, we are told that this foreign 
aid program is essential to our own na- 
tional security by providing us with large 
numbers of overseas airbases which pro- 
vide us with the ability to retaliate 
massively against Soviet aggression. I 
think this comes to a basic philosophical 
question: In whose primary interest are 
these airbases, ours or the host coun- 
try’s? I am all for having overseas air- 
bases but why is it necessary to believe 
that they would have to be withdrawn 
if our aid program was discontinued? 
Is it not logical to assume that these 
countries would lose as much from So- 
viet aggression as we would? Are not our 
overseas bases in their defense as well 
as our own? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a very large part 
of this military assistance goes to the 
Far East, for example, 21 divisions in 
Korea and 150,000 soldiers in South Viet- 
nam. Now, if either of these countries 
were attacked, they could not alone pro- 
vide a successful resistance—we would 
have to come to their assistance. As- 
suming that it is not intended to use 
these forces for aggression, I question 
the necessity for such large standing 
armies which require not only a very 
large amount of direct military aid but 
also substantial defense support for the 
budgets of these countries. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the things that 
has most seriously concerned me about 
this program since I have been in Con- 
gress has been the way in which the 
executive has increased its control of 
the funds and the legislative body has 
relinquished theirs. In the bill before 
us, S. 2130, there is no attempt to divide 
the funds on a geographical basis and 
has not been for some time. The present 
fiexibility in the bill, owing to the so- 
called transfer authority, makes mean- 
ingless much of the classified presenta- 
tion given us in the committee, even if 
it were not freely admitted that most, if 
not all, of the presentation is illustra- 
tive. Now the idea is to make this money 
available until expended, whether it is 
for 1 or for 10 years. If there is a surer 
indication that this is intended to be a 
permanent program, I do not know what 
it could be. 

I am sure that every Member of Con- 
gress is concerned about our domestic 
financial and economic situation, about 
our enormous national debt, our con- 
tinued high taxes, our creeping inflation, 
our tight money and high interest rates 
and many other alarming developments. 
As Mr. Eugene Castle in his book The 
Great Giveaway said: 

For any government to continue to borrow 
money in order to give it away, is an act of 
incredible folly. And to do this until the 
debt incurred in the name of global goodness 
approaches $60 billion is simply inviting fi- 
nancial ruin. 


Mr. Chairman, when the time comes 
for a vote on this bill which is before us, 
I hope that every Member will keep these 
things: National debt, high taxes, high 
interest rates, inflation and other fac- 
tors, very much in mind. I hope that he 
will ask himself how the passage of 
this bill would influence all of these 
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factors with which the economic and fi- 
nancial security of this country is so 
closely connected. I hope-he will con- 
sider these things with the greatest of 
care before casting his final vote. 

This bill has been pictured as vital 
to our national security, to prevent us 
and the Free World from being taken 
over by international communism. Let 
us not forget that Lenin once stated that 
this country could be forced to spend it- 
self into bankruptcy. Any person who 
believes that the danger to our own free- 
dom and security is as great from with- 
in as from without should ask himself 
whether or not his solemn obligation is 
not to protect the interests of this coun- 
try above all others and whether the 
interests of the United States are best 
served by continuing this program year 
after year regardiess of the cold war. 
It is on such a basis tnat the program 
should be judged. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BENTLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I call the 
gentleman's attention, because I know 
he has been one of those who has op- 
posed aid to Tito in the past, that in 
looking at section 143 of the bill I find 
this language: 

In furnishing assistance to Yugoslavia, the 
President shail continuously assure him- 
self (1) that Yugoslavia continues to main- 
tain its independence, (2) that Yugoslavia is 
not participating in any policy or program 
for the Communist conquest of the world. 

Does the gentleman recall any testi- 
mony or any evidence before our com- 
mittee as to the criteria the President 
is to use in ascertaining whether or not 
these provisions are met? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I may say to the 
gentleman I do not recall any testimony 
before our committee, but I do recall 
the testimony that was given to the 
American people not so many weeks ago 
by Marshal Tito himself. I think his 
own television program provides the best 
answers to the question that the gen- 
tleman is raising. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The committee real- 
izes, or should realize, that in all prob- 
ability if we were to conduct exhaustive 
hearings we might find sufficient funds 
due as overpayment on contracts to op- 
erate this program for 12 months. The 
following is from testimony before the 
Committee on Appropriations: 

Mr. Passman. Mr. Murphy, following up 
on Mr. Forn’s suggestion that we put in the 
record the total amount of refunds we have 
received thus far for equipment and sup- 
plies sold where they were not utilized ac- 
cording to the law and also the amount of 
claims pending, would you say this amounts 
to hundreds of millions of dollars? 

Mr. Murry. Yes, sir. We have a suit 
pending now against six major oil companies 
in the United States that alone amounts to 
nearly $100 million because of overpricing of 
oil. 

Mr. PassmMan. There could be hundreds of 
Millions of dollars in refunds due? 

Mr. Murrxy. Yes, sir. 
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The Government could possibly collect 
sufficient money to operate a sensible 
program for 12 months from refunds 
due to overpricing, without any addi- 
tional appropriation. If we should re- 
move the cover and reveal the facts as 
to overpricing, wasteful spending and 
other irregularities, the Congress would 
be willing to postpone further action on 
this program until it is put on a busi- 
nesslike basis. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting] one hundred- 
four Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. PASSMAN., Is the gentleman fa- 
miliar with the statement I just made 
concerning overpricing? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I am not familiar 
with the statement, but I certainly hope 
if it is not brought out in the course of 
the debate on this bill, the gentleman’s 
own subcommittee on appropriations 
should bring those points out when they 
bring their appropriations bill in. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Boscu]. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, we are 
once again involved in the yearly 
struggle to give away our earnings to 
foreign governments. It is always well 
to remember that this program was 
originally represented as one of a limited 
temporary nature—it is now more than 
10 years and over 65 billions temporary. 
I have said on many previous occasions 
that this program is becoming more and 
more disenchanting to the American 
people. Past experiences have amply 
justified such feelings. We have been 
paying and paying and other nations 
have tarried and tarried. Our people are 
burdened by the heaviest of tax loads, 
yet the people of other nations have and 
do receive tax relief. The time is at hand 
to think of our people and our country’s 
welfare. The time is also at hand for 
some of our so-called allies to awaken 
to the realization that they must get out 
of the habit of doing nothing and for 
us to reappraise the overall situation in 
those countries where they are unwilling 
to carry their share of the load. 

The discouraging part of the entire 
program, in my opinion, at least, is that 
even if no appropriation were made for 
the fiscal year 1958, the program would 
not end for some time to come. Let us 
therefore analyze the figures—the re- 
quest is for $3.8 billion to which must 
be added the request for $1.5 billion to 
be borrowed from the United States 
Treasury for the Development Fund dur- 
ing the next 2 years. This makes a 
total of 5.3 billions of American tax- 
payers’ dollars. This is bad enough, but 
we must also consider that to this we 
have to add $6 billion still unexpended 
from previous foreign aid appropriations 
as well as some $1 billion from sales of 
surplus agricultural commodities—a 
grand total of $12 billion—and this 
with a national debt approaching $280 
billion. 

We must also take into consideration 
economic aid in the form of an appro- 
priation of $300 million for a new classi- 
fication of special assistance. We 
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know it, however, to be a continuation of 
the old foreign-aid grants. In the eco- 
nomic-aid program there is presently the 
unexpended balance of $318 million—a 
grand total in this fund of $618 million. 
In addition, we have the proposal for a 
bank for loans to undeveloped coun- 
tries—and it is admitted that none of 
the public or private lending agencies 
would be willing to make these loans. 
The initial amount requested for this 
fund is $2 billion. The question: If, 
and when, they are repaid, will they be 
repaid to the United States Treasury? 
The answer: Of course not, any repay- 
ments go into the foreign-aid program. 

Another discouraging fact is the 
proven difficulty that Congress has had 
in getting reliable information as to the 
disposition of foreign-aid funds. If the 
present program is adopted, Congress 
will in all probability be forever fore- 
closed from obtaining information, since 
the trend to executive assumption of 
another legislative power is furthered 
by appropriating military aid, though 
Nari to defense, directly to the Presi- 

ent. 

Finally, we are reminded, Mr. Chair- 
man, that unless we continue this annual 
giveaway program we will make things 
easier for Communist Russia to take over 
what she has not already taken even 
with our 10 years and $65 billion pro- 
gram, Yet, the fact remains that we 
have never thrown the challenge to Rus- 
sia and it is unbelievable that that ruth- 
less dictatorship could ever meet the 
challenge. Sadly, however, they may 
never have to meet the challenge since 
it appears we may be playing into their 
hands by giving away our money, thus 
making us an easy prey for the planners 
of the destruction of our Constitution, 
our freedom, and the American way of 
life. I cannot and will not in good con- 
science vote to give billions of dollars of 
the American people’s money to help 
their cause. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Connect- 
icut [Mr. MORANO]. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all I want to say that I disagree most 
heartily with the philosophy expressed 
by my distinguished friend from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BENTLEY]. 

I am one of those who believes that 
the mutual security program provides 
the shield behind which Western Europe 
is rebuilding its strength. By providing 
arms to our NATO allies it gives them 
courage and confidence as well as a firm 
determination to resist aggression by the 
tyrants of the Kremlin. It gives the 
people of Asia a firm faith in their future 
and stiffens their will to resist aggression 
either by force or by blandishment. It 
gives the people of the Middle East an 
assurance of our help and support. It is 
a reaffirmation to our Latin American 
friends of our faith in their future and 
of our support to them in resisting infil- 
tration and revolution by Communist 
saboteurs. 

Apart from these and even more im- 
portant, however, the mutual security 
program is a vital part of the defense of 
the United States. It is just as real a 
part of our defense as the rifle in the 
hands of our own GI’s, as our own mis- 
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siles, as the ships manned by our sailors, 
and as the jets flown by our own 
pilots. It is vital to the preservation of 
our way of life. 

Without the mutual security program, 
we would have to give up our farflung 
system of bases which provide protection 
to the United States and which is one of 
the principal elements in our massive 
deterrent power against the Soviet Un- 
ion. There are more than 250 of these 
bases which girdle the globe and which 
include airbases, early warning systems, 
naval bases and others. Witheut these 
bases, we could be emasculated in the 
face of the Soviet threat. From these 
bases our Strategic Air Command planes 
are refueled and from these bases we 
would mount a counterattack the mo- 
ment that the Soviets dared to attack. 

In addition to these bases of our own 
there is also a mighty complex of so- 
called infrastructure airbases in Europe 
which are available on a common-use 
basis to the NATO countries. These 
bases are the first line of defense of 
Western Europe and of the United 
States. 

Bases are not the only benefit we re- 
ceive from this program. When the mu- 
tual security program started there 
were available for the free world defense, 
other than United States forces, only 960 
naval vessels, 3,500,000 troops, 11,000 
conventional aircraft, and 477 jet air- 
craft. Today, 7 years after the incep- 
tion of the mutual security program our 
allies have 2,300 naval vessels, 4,800,000 
ground troops or more than 200 divisions 
and a total of 23,000 aircraft, including 
10,800 jets. It would be impossible for 
the United States to support and main- 
tain these forces with its own manpower 
and its own funds. No one living could 
predict the exact cost to the United 
States if we were to endeavor to do it all 
on our own. Nevertheless, the cost both 
in men and in material would be so stag. 
gering that our taxes today would seem 
puny compared to those needed if we en- 
deavored to live in our fortress without 
allies. 

One reason that the aid program is 
able to achieve such striking results with 
such a comparatively small expense is 
that it costs far less for other nations to 
support and maintain their troops than 
it does the United States. For example, 
it costs us no less than $6,600 to equip, 
train, and maintain an American ground 
soldier and to provide transportation and 
other support. The comparable cost for 
a Turkish soldier is $105; for a Korean 
soldier, $117; for a Pakistani soldier, 
$485; and for an Italian soldier $837. 

Our allies maintain 4,800,000 ground 
soldiers. Using the above figures it 
would cost us $32 billion a year to pro- 
vide that many ground soldiers without 
arms. 

Our system of military alliances is a 
vital part of our own defense. They 
provide the shield protecting our allies 
from Communist aggression and con- 
quest. If we were to lose Europe and 
Asia to the Communists our fate could 
be sealed. NATO, SEATO, ANZUS, and 
the Rio Pact, together with our assist- 
ance are the instruments which, on the 
one hand, protect our allies from Russian 
conquest, and, on the other hand, give 
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them the will and determination to re- 
sist the Soviet threat. 

The military assistance program is not 
a one-way street. During the last 7 
years, we have spent $17.4 billion for 
military assistance. During that same 
period our allies have spent $93 billion. 
Stated in dollars and cents, our NATO 
allies have spent $6.35 for every dollar 
which we have furnished, while on a 
worldwide basis, expenditure by our 
allies has amounted to $5.34 for every 
dollar which we have spent. Stated in 
more concrete terms the European NATO 
countries have spent $78 billion for their 
defense while we have spent $12.3 billion. 
Also, I would like to point out that the 
United States share of military assist- 
ance in the NATO area is going down 
every year; for example, in 1953, we fur- 
nished $3.2 billion while our NATO allies 
spent $12.8 billion. Last year, however, 
they spent $13.1 billion while we fur- 
nished only $1.7 billion. 

There is simply no truth to the charge 
that we are carrying the entire load. 

I urge support for the program. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORANO. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I wish to 
commend the distinguished gentleman 
on a very able and factual presentation 
of this bill. I think he made a very con- 
vincing talk. 

Mr. MORANO. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
go on record as being in opposition to 
the bills before us today and to state 
a few of the reasons why I am con- 
strained to oppose the measure. 

First, much has been said during the 
debate concerning the study which has 
been made of the foreign-aid program. 
Many of my colleagues have assured the 
House that this bill is a better bill than 
other foreign-aid legislation that has 
come before the Congress in prior years. 

I have carefully studied all committee 
hearings, reports, and other pertinent 
data that I could obtain on this measure, 
and I personally do not believe that the 
Mutual Security Act of 1957 is better 
than the Mutual Security Act of 1956, 
or any previous giveaway bill that has 
been enacted by the Congress. Neither 
do I believe that there has been any 
realistic change in our foreign policy 
nor that it is today any more than just 
a continuation of a policy established 
many years ago. 

A brief review of the history of this 
modern foreign-policy giveaway pro- 
gram shows that it began during World 
War II. It was known then as the 
lend-lease program, and it was a pro- 
gram of giving—not a program of lend- 
ing. Of course, this was done in the 
furtherance of the war effort. We were 
not trying to win friends—we were 
merely trying to save ourselves. Since 
the time of the lend-lease programs, the 
character of this type of program has 
not changed, only the name has changed, 
It has progressed through and into sev- 
eral other programs, namely, the Mar- 
shall plan, the Truman point 4 program, 
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the mutual-security program, and the 
Eisenhower doctrine. The other major 
change in the giveaway program has 
been the change in administration of the 
program, Each time the American tax- 
payer begins to question the effective- 
ness of the program, in light of the 
waste, extravagance and corruption that 
have been publicly revealed in the ad- 
ministration of the program, Congress 
is asked to reduce the program. In- 
stead of a reduction, the responsibility 
for administration of the program is 
transferred to another agency, or a new 
agency is created to administer it. Now 
the program is being administered 
mainly by the International Cooperation 
Administration with the Department of 
Defense bearing the responsibility for 
the military aspects. But, for the major 
part we are told that our foreign policy 
is being carried out through the ICA, 

There is no need to go into the details 
of waste and extravagance that have 
been documented. We know that it is 
going on every day. But when abuses, 
such as the ones in Iran are brought to 
light and given publicity, we do not hear 
a word of apology from any responsible 
persons in the administration, nor do 
we hear of any steps being taken to cor- 
rect the situation. This apparent con- 
doning of waste of American tax dollars 
should cease. 

Certainly, we should have a better 
system for the accounting of foreign-aid 
funds and better control over their ex- 
penditure so that such waste can be pre- 
vented. While the Constitution gives 
the power of formulating foreign policy 
to the administration, it gives the Con- 
gress the authority to appropriate funds 
necessary for the program, And yet, I 
think we are too often duped by the 
policy of panic. Too often we are told 
by responsible representatives of the ad- 
ministration that we are nearing a crisis 
and must have this money now. The 
legislative processes are hurried up and 
the money appropriated without thor- 
ough study being made of realistic needs. 

One of my main concerns over this 
program is the same as that of a ma- 
jority of American taxpayers who want 
to know how long they will be called 
upon to subsidize the economies of 60 
nations of the world. The taxpayers of 
this Nation have been more than gener- 
ous with other nations; but now they 
want to know how long this program 
will last and where it will take us. 

From the good people of my congres- 
sional district and State—from tax- 
payers all over this Nation, I have had 
letters asking me how we can sanely 
continue to pour billions of dollars into 
the economies of other nations, while our 
own national economy is threatened. 
They are alarmed, and I am alarmed 
over the fact that we continue to build 
up a national debt which we cannot 
pay—a debt we must leave to future gen- 
erations for payment if it is ever to be 
paid. 

I am not alone in my concern over the 
rapidity with which the Congress is asked 
to spend money, and does spend money, 
while at the same time it continues to 
out down on the revenue of our country. 
This is the serious subject we must face, 
namely, how long can we continue these 
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spending sprees. As one lady recently 
wrote me, comparing our national budget 
with her household budget, she said: 
“A family must save so that it can pay 
for the necessities it must have.” That 
is our national problem. Our income is 
not increasing as our expenses are in- 
creasing, and we are not saving for fu- 
ture needs. The time has come for us 
to decide what are our necessities, and 
are we getting a commensurate value 
in the purchased good, insofar as the 
price paid is concerned. As I have 
stated, I have studied this program care- 
fully, and I do not think we have derived 
or will derive values from the mutual 
security program which are commensu- 
rate with our expenditures, 

We all know that you cannot buy 
friendship. We have seen the situa- 
tion, time and time again, where a 
person or country receiving financial as- 
sistance does not become independent 
because of this assistance, but becomes 
dependent on additional aid. As in the 
case of foreign aid—some of these coun- 
tries begin to act as if we owe this money 
to them. Often they express publicly 
their disappointment because they do not 
feel the financial aid granted them is as 
much as they think it should be. 

Just 10 years ago the Marshall plan 
was formulated. Under this plan the 
American taxpayers were told that the 
job of rehabilitating wartorn Europe 
would take only $17 billion and 4 years. 
Where were we at the end of those 4 
years and that $17 billion? We were 
just getting started in foreign-aid busi- 
ness. Now where are we? We have 
spent over 60 billion of American tax 
dollars, and we do not have the security 
the proponents of the aid program ex- 
pected, mutual or otherwise. And now? 
Now we are told there is no end in sight 
for the program. 

Of course, I know that the conduct of 
our foreign affairs requires money. But 
what I would like to know is how much 
this program is going to cost us and how 
long it must be continued. Are we 
building around this globe countries of 
military and economic strength upon 
whom we cannot count in the case of 
global war? If the answer to this ques- 
tion is in the affirmative, then I would 
suggest that we immediately stop this 
program, because our Nation is now the 
strongest military power in the world. 

It is my sincere opinion that not only 
do we need to reevaluate the effective- 
ness of the mutual security program, but 
that we also need a complete reappraisal 
of our foreign policy. We must limit 
our foreign-aid expenditures to the 
necessities—to the essentials. The time 
has come when we must reacquire some 
of the qualities of our forefathers— 
those traders who were realistic in their 
thinking, and were successful in obtain- 
ing a dollar’s value for a dollar spent. 
The theorists are bringing our Nation 
to the verge of bankruptcy, and I, for 
one, believe that we cannot continue to 
give away the wealth and resources of 
our country without waking up 1 day 
to find our own Nation faced with eco- 
nomic bankruptcy. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 
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Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
the annual debates in this House on the 
mutual security program furnish an ap- 
propriate opportunity for a discussion 
of American foreign policy. I would like 
to offer some observations on the present 
state of affairs in the Middle East, which 
has become the front line in our struggle 
to save Europe and Africa—as well as 
the region itself—from international 
communism, 

It is generally believed that our posi- 
tion has improved. We have been told 
that the Communist advance has been 
temporarily halted, and that the free 
world defenses are being strengthened. 
Conditions in the area began to dete- 
riorate in 1955, following the Czech- 
Egyptian arms deal, and the Kremlin’s 
aggressive infiltration with arms, agents, 
and propagandists. Communist pene- 
tration reached a climax when Nasser 
seized the Suez Canal last summer; and, 
if he had not been challenged and de- 
feated by the Israeli Army last fall, there 
is little doubt that Nasser today would 
dominate the entire Middle East, 

One factor that helped the Russian 
advance last year was the general im- 
pression that we had become isolationist 
and that we would not intervene. This 
was changed for the better with the 
Eisenhower doctrine. I had much crit- 
icism of that doctrine. I felt that it did 
not go far enough—that, in addition to 
a commitment to aid in the defense of 
the region from external Communist ag- 
gression, we had to make concrete efforts 
to face and solve the internal problems 
of the region, because, in my judgment, 
the real danger in the Middle East arises 
not from external, overt attack by the 
military forces of the Kremlin but from 
the subversion growing out of its terrible 
economic imbalance and its continuing 
intraregional conflicts. However, there 
is no doubt that when we made it clear 
that we would come to the defense of 
any state that needed us, in the event 
of an attack by international commu- 
nism, we strengthened resistance to 
communism in the region. 

A second phase of the Eisenhower doc- 
trine was the congressional appropria- 
tion of $200 million to provide some as- 
sistance to the countries in the region; 
and our former colleague, Ambassador 
James P. Richards, went to the Middle 
East to offer it. I regret to learn that 
one-half of the $120 million which Mr. 
Richards committed went for military 
aid. Prior to 1954 our Government did 
not distribute any arms in this region. 
I think many Members of the House felt 
strongly—and still feel—that it is a mis- 
take to give any arms to any of the coun- 
tries in the Middle East in advance of a 
peace settlement. The granting of such 
arms does not make the peace. On the 
contrary, it feeds the military ambitions 
of the more aggressive elements in the 
region and it prejudices the attainment 
of a peace settlement. Regrettably—and 
I still believe that it was a great blun- 
der—the administration began to grant 
some arms to Iraq in 1954, and when we 
criticized this allocation it was explained 
that Irag did not have a common fron- 
tier with Israel and that it was a policy 
of the administration not to give arms 
to either Israel or its neighbors because, 
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it was said—and Mr. Dulles said it as late 
as 1956—that we are opposed to an arms 
race, But now as we look at the region, 
what do we find? Mr. Richards, we are 
told, gave some arms to Lebanon. With- 
in the last few days—on June 29 to be 
exact—the administration granted $10 
million in arms aid to Jordan. We have 
no information as to whether we are 
giving arms to Saudi Arabia, but we do 
know that we are selling substantial 
quantities of arms to that country—we 
assume at very low prices—and, in ad- 
dition, we recently gave $25 million to 
this oil-rich Saudi kingdom to help her 
build her port at Damman. This means 
that most of the Arab countries close to 
Israel’s frontiers are now getting arms 
from us, and the two others—Syria and 
Egypt—have been getting large-scale 
shipments of arms from the Communists. 
Thus, we can see, there is a full-scale 
arms race in the area. And the one 
country that gets arms from neither the 
Russians nor the United States is Israel, 
the only country with an army worthy 
of the name, and the only country which 
is completely and irrevocably committed 
to the defense of the free world. Is there 
any logic, justice, or wisdom in this bi- 
zarre program? Is this policy? Or is 
this lunacy? 

Now, some argue that we have no 
alternative but to furnish arms to these 
little countries in order to keep them on 
our side. But many of us doubt that this 
is really in America’s own best interests. 
Obviously, we are concerned to maintain 
the peace of the area and, if the sending 
of arms sharpens military ambitions and 
encourages military adventure, we will 
not keep the peace—we will be its chief 
disturbers. But, quite apart from that, 
can anyone really say that the Free 
World is stronger as a result of this mili- 
tary obsession? We are indebted to 
Mr. Chester Bowles, the former Ambas- 
sador to India, for an interesting analy- 
sis of this problem in the New York 
Times of June 30, which I commend 
to every Member of this House, and 
which was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on July 1. Mr. Bowles points out 
that military men privately admit that 
the sending of arms to such countries as 
Pakistan, Iraq, Iran, and I assume he 
would now add Jordan, really does not 
strengthen defenses against the Rus- 
sians. The primary purpose is to 
strengthen the prestige of the govern- 
ments who are beneficiaries of our pro- 
gram. But, Mr. Bowles continues, there 
is ground for argument that our own 
security is impaired. Thus, the truth is 
that when we gave arms to Pakistan we 
forced Afghanistan to turn to the Soviet 
Union for large-scale assistance, and 
we forced India to commit $100 million 
of its currency to acquire arms from 
England and France, thus jeopardizing 
its economic development program. 
When we gave arms to Iraq, this pro- 
voked the Egyptians, who, in turn, went 
to the Soviet Union for their arms, and 
this in turn alarmed the Israelis, who 
appealed to us for arms last year and 
who, when they were denied any grant 
from our government, were compelled 
to go out and shop for arms at high 
prices from countries in Europe. Ulti- 
mately an explosion shook the Middle 
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East. I know that there are many close 
students of the Middle East who believe 
that the Russian penetration of the area 
was a direct and inevitable outcome of 
the original blunder—the needless gift 
of arms to Iraq. 

In addition, there is no doubt that these 
arms shipments injure the hope of an 
Arab-Israel peace, which is a condition 
precedent to stability and development 
in the Middle East, and its adequate and 
effective defense. When we give or sell 
arms to Iraq and to Jordan and to Leb- 
anon and to Saudi Arabia, without re- 
quiring them to make peace with Israel, 
they are likely to interpret our grants as 
a blessing on their policy. I know that 
we have been told that it is much better 
for the Arab countries to be on our side 
and getting arms from us than getting 
arms from the Russians, and I assume 
that this is the fact. But there are wish- 
ful thinkers in the State Department 
who believe that if we continue to give 
these arms to the Arab countries eventu- 
ally they will come to like us so much 
that they will come to think as we do. 

Well, history doesn’t confirm this wish- 
ful speculation. The British created 
Jordan 35 years ago and kept it alive 
and gave it a military subsidy for a long 
period of time—and they were finally 
and unceremoniously expelled from the 
country. The last British soldiers de- 
parted from Jordan just this month— 
on July 5. 

One might imagine that when we give 
these arms, the Arab States, out of re- 
spect for public opinion in this country 
and the policy of the United States, and 
indeed the laws that have been enacted 
by this Congress, might show some dis- 
position toward peace or cooperation 
with Israel. On the contrary. It is a 
shocking fact that, notwithstanding our 
substantial gifts of arms to Iraq, that 
country is more violent in its threats 
against Israel than any other country 
in the Middle East. It may surprise this 
House to know that the anti-Israel state- 
ments that emanate from Iraq have been 
more violent than those that have come 
from Colonel Nasser. 

And now we witness a similar phenom- 
enon in Jordan. I have in my hand a 
current issue of the Near East Report, a 
Newsletter published here in Washington 
on American policy in the Middle East, 
and I find these Jordanian statements— 
6 days after the announcement of our 
military aid grant to that country. On 
July 4, the Jordanian Chief of Staff, 
Major General Hafiz Majali, told the 
press: 

Once complete and permanent stability 
exists among the Arabs and as soon as it 
becomes possible for our armed forces to 
prepare themselves Jaffa and Haifa will be in 
our pocket. We have to prepare ourselves 
for the day on which we will regain our 
country. We must stand shoulder to 
shoulder in order to create the stability so 
that we will be able to recover our home- 
land. There is no place in our stolen home- 
land for Jews or world Zionism. 


And King Hussein in a broadcast on 
July 7, said: 

Our brethren will sense the danger which 
surrounds both us and them from all sides, 
will unite and put an end to the elements 
of disunity and dispute and together will 
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liquidate the heretics. Stolen Palestine is 
like a volcano which stirs my blood. 


The Near East report points out that 
unless we challenge this kind of bellig- 
erent statement by the Jordanian King 
and his chief of staff, the Arabs of Jor- 
dan are permitted to infer that we ap- 
prove their policies, for we are equipping 
them to implement them. 

Why do these countries which get arms 
from us become more aggressive and 
more militant in their threats against Is- 
rael? Well, there is really no mystery 
about it. These countries are under 
constant indictment by Nasser’s perni- 
cious and malevolent propaganda. In 
taking arms from the United States they 
are accused of surrendering their inde- 
pendence and becoming the satellites of 
Washington. The convenient way to re- 
ject this aspersion is to prove to them- 
selves and to each other that they are as 
pro-Arab as ever and therefore more 
anti-Israel than anybody else, for Israel 
is the common enemy. Now, one can 
laugh this off as just plain propaganda 
intended for the satisfaction of an un- 
happy domestic public opinion, but 
when you are in Israel living a few yards 
from the guns of the Arab legion, and 
when it occurs to you that these guns, 
although still British, are now being put 
into the hands of the Jordanians by the 
United States, and you remember that 
Israel can get neither guns nor a secu- 
rity guaranty from the United States, 
and when every radio broadcast blares 
new blasts against Israel from Moscow, 
and you know that the United States is 
actually a friend and the leader of 
the Free World—well, you ask wheth- 
er there is any purpose, any prin- 
ciple, any logic to United States pol- 
icy. ‘These threats must not be written 
off as idle—because when one threat- 
ens to engage in a new attack on Israel, 
the danger is that a rival may be tempted 
to call his bluff—if bluff it is—by out- 
doing him. And we see evidence of this 
in the last few days, because as soon as 
we started to give arms to Jordan and 
the Jordanians signalized this success by 
flaunting their belligerency against Is- 
rael, Syria at once started up a cam- 
paign to outdo Jordan, and the rifle fire 
began to flare on the Israel-Syrian fron- 
tier. Meanwhile Saudi Arabia, which is 
now supposed to be the great and good 
friend of democracy in the Middle East, 
persists in its campaign against Israel 
with demands that the Strait of Tiran 
and the Gulf of Aqaba be closed. Paren- 
thetically, I think our State Department 
is to be congratulated on the firm way 
in which it has rejected the Arab threats 
and the spurious Arab claims on this is- 
sue. Obviously it is not only in the in- 
terests of Israel, it is in the interests of 
the entire Free World that the Strait of 
Tiran and the Gulf of Aqaba remain 
open to international shipping, because 
the time is not far distant when a pipe- 
line will be built across Israel from Elath 
to the Mediterranean to provide an al- 
ternate route to the Suez Canal. Only 
when such a pipeline is built will we be 
in a position effectively to challenge Nas- 
ser's monopoly over the Suez and his at- 
tempts to control the lifeline and fuel 
supply for the people and states of Eu- 
Tope. 
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If we are to continue this type of mili- 
tary aid to the Arab States—and I think 
that it is a most debatable and dubious 
adventure—then we either have to pro- 
vide arms to Israel or else we must 
answer the Arab threat against Israel 
by entering into a firm security pact with 
that country. Our failure to take this 
action long ago—as soon as we started 
arming the Arabs—has been a major 
factor contributing to Arab confidence in 
Israel’s destruction. 

But I would feel much happier, and 
I think many of the members of the 
House join me in this, if our aid program 
to the Arab countries consisted of eco- 
nomic aid, and if we were to use our re- 
sources not to arm the existing regimes, 
but to put ourselves on the side of eco- 
nomic development and the raising of liv- 
ing standards for the peoples of the area. 
I would like to refer this House to the 
excellent report that was filed with the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee by 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY of Minnesota, 
after a trip to the region. Senator 
HUMPHREY points out—as did Mr. Bowles 
in his article in the Times—that there is 
urgent need for the establishment of a 
Middle East Development Agency which 
will become the catalytic agent to stimu- 
late development in the region, to turn 
the minds of the rulers from military ad- 
venture to positive and constructive eco- 
nomic achievement. Such an agency 
could become the instrument for the 
development of the Jordan River Valley 
and for the resettlement of large num- 
bers of Arab refugees in the Arab coun- 
tries, which are today underpopulated 
and which could use these wasting hu- 
man resources at benefits and advantage 
to their own economies and development. 

Accordingly, I am glad to see that the 
administration is proposing a large de- 
velopment loan fund in the mutual 
security program. One of the reasons 
why I am ready to support this program 
is that this fund holds the promise of an 
attack on the fundamental cause of ten- 
sion in the Middle East—the mass pov- 
erty and the revolt of the people in that 
area against their misery. I would have 
felt much happier, Mr. Chairman, if the 
Richards mission have given $120 mil- 
lion in economic aid to the region. I 
hope that the administration will recon- ` 
sider its past policies and that it will 
implement a development program. 
Take Jordan, for example. Perhaps we 
had no alternative but to provide $10 
million in military aid for Jordan. Per- 
haps this was imperative to rescue Jor- 
dan from capitulation to Nasser and his 
Communist-orientated followers. But, 
Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that un- 
less we help Jordan to meet its economic 
problems, we might as well write that 
little kingdom off. There is only one re- 
source in Jordan. It is the Jordan 
River. Unless we push for the develop- 
ment of the Jordan River and the Jor- 
dan River Valley—and I am referring to 
the ambitious plan that has been for- 
mulated by Ambassador Eric Johnston— 
this country cannot survive the tensions 
and bitterness which will persist so long 
as large numbers of its people cannot 
earn their own way. 

I regret that the administration in- 
sists on a policy of secrecy about its 
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program in the region. The security of 
the United States would not be impaired 
for one moment if we were told exactly 
how much we propose to allot to each 
of the countries in the region in the com- 
ing year. The United States is strong 
and vigorous enough to be able to an- 
nounce its intentions and to stand by 
them. The argument that we must not 
disclose how much is programed in the 
case of each country because we may 
want to change it later implies that we 
use the foreign-aid program for bar- 
gaining and pressure. This is a mistake. 
The countries in the area would all be 
better off if we made clear from the 
beginning how much we plan to give 
and what purposes and programs we 
favor. Here, as elsewhere in our foreign 
policy, we are giving the impression of 
empirical improvisation—a day-to-day 
operation with no clear program pro- 
jected for the future. There is no 
reason, for example, why we should not 
be told whether or not the administra- 
tion plans to help Israel meet the urgent 
economic problems which have arisen as 
a result of the large influx of immigra- 
tion from Hungary, Poland, Egypt and 
other areas. In this connection I am 
very glad to see that the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee—and I wish to con- 
gratulate the members—has referred to 
Israel's new and urgent need in its re- 
port. The committee has said: 

In using these funds it has anticipated 
that consideration will be given to the fact 
that our aid program to Israel has helped 
that country to expand its industrial and 
agricultural output, and to meet the cost of 
resettling refugees who found a haven there. 
In the last few years, allocations were cut 
from a high of $73 million in 1952 to $25 
million in 1956—as immigration tapered off 
and as the country strengthened its econ- 
omy. It may be advisable to increase assist- 
ance because of the sudden upsurge of im- 
migration in the last few months, totaling 
approximately 100,000. 


For this I believe the members of the 
committee deserve commendation. 
Many of use believe that Israel is a con- 
sistent and dependable friend of democ- 
racy. It has a stable government and 
an amazingly competent army, as was 
amply demonstrated in the last year. 
We would make the greatest blunder if, 
in the pursuit of Arab favor, we were 
to defer and yield to Arab animosities, 
and reduce our program to Israel. In 
the long run, it will hurt America if 
Israel is kept on the brink of economic 
collapse because of any inadequacies in 
the United States aid program. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to go on 
record as saying that I strongly favor a 
substantial increase in American aid to 
Israel in the coming 12 months. This is 
necessitated by the fact that this little 
country is taking in 100,000 immigrants 
from Hungary, from Egypt, and from 
other centers behind the Iron Curtain. 
This is a remarkable achievement, remi- 
niscent of the great humanitarian home- 
coming which we witnessed in the first 
years of Israel’s establishment. Mem- 
bers of this administration should know 
that many Members of Congress are 
deeply concerned about this issue. 
Nothing would be more inimical to the 
interests of the United States or to the 
Free World if there were to be any dimi- 
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nution in our aid at this time and any 
contraction in Israel’s capacity to meet 
its responsibilities, and to develop its 
economy in its long but successful 
struggle for economic independence. 

Mr. Chairman, this is vital not only 
because it is important to help Israel 
meet its problems but because this is 
one way of affirming to the Arab world 
that we reject their continued threats 
against Israel’s economy; that we will 
not permit them to carry on a blockade 
which strangles Israel; and that we are 
determined that Israel is to remain as 
an integral part of the Middle East. 
This is crucial for the attainment of 
peace. I wish that the administration 
would come to recognize that any equivo- 
cation or any ambivalence in our atti- 
tude toward Israel contributes not to 
peace but to war, because it feeds Arab 
appetites, it stimulates Arab aggression. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude my remarks 
with this observation. One of the weak- 
nesses of our policy during the past few 
years has been to play down the need 
for an Arab-Israel peace. I have 
watched the administration’s state- 
ments very closely and I find that in re- 
cent years we have refrained from urging 
the Arab States and Israel to come to- 
gether in direct negotiations. As a re- 
sult, the impression has grown up in the 
Arab world that we are not pressing 
them to make peace, that we have de- 
ferred to their attitude in the matter, 
that we agree that there should be con- 
cessions on Israel’s part before there is 
any peace settlement. I am afraid that 
the Arabs have come to believe that some 
day we will join with them in imposing 
upon Israel a peace which compels her 
to surrender territory and to deprive her- 
self of some of her sovereign rights, such 
as the right to provide sanctuary for 
refugees. 

I think it is time that the administra- 
tion reaffirmed our traditional position. 
Nothing can change a country’s bound- 
aries except negotiation between the 
countries directly concerned. We ought 
to make it clear, once and for all, that 
we want Israel and the Arab States to 
come together without conditions, and 
without concessions, to bargain fairly 
and honestly together in order to pro- 
mote a settlement. I again refer to the 
fine statement made by Senator Hum- 
PHREY in his report to the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, in which he 
points out that it is necessary to bring 
about this type of direct negotiation in 
order to achieve a durable settlement. 
Peace must become a priority on our 
Middle East agenda. 

Mr. Chairman, none of us is in a posi- 
tion to predict what may happen to 
Jordan nor to Israel nor to any of the 
Arab States in the coming years, be- 
cause this is a turbulent area, unstable 
because of the economic torment, and 
unstable because of political rivalry and 
hatred. It must be our purpose to pro- 
mote stability—to bring these states to- 
gether in harmony and in cooperation 
for their common development. The ad- 
ministration today claims to have the 
friendship of Saudi Arabia, of Iraq, of 
Jordan, of Lebanon. If this claim is real 
and well-founded, let the administration 
now begin to work to demonstrate to 
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these states that all of them will be 
stronger and more secure if they join in 
a broad and sweeping federation with Is- 
rael for the common defense and their 
mutual development. 

Surely they must know that there is 
a reason why the Soviet Union, now 
joined by the Communist leaders of 
China, levels so much of its propaganda 
abuse against the State of Israel today. 
It is not to make the Arabs feel happy. 
In truth, it is aimed just as much at the 
independence of the Arabs as it is 
against Israel. For the Soviet Union 
knows very well that Israel is the strong- 
est outpost for the Free World in the 
Middle East and that if the West can 
succeed in bringing about a peace be- 
tween Israel and the Arab countries, the 
area will be sealed off against commu- 
nism, and freedom and peace will be 
preserved. That is important—vitally 
so—to all free peoples, and especially so 
to every American. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SHEEHAN]. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, from 
reading the report on the mutual securi- 
ty or foreign aid bill, and from some 
observations made in the hearings, I 
would like to address myself to the ques- 
tion of the possibility of profiteering by 
foreign allied governments and people 
connected with these governments on 
certain phases of our foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

In the report itself, on page 4, the 
committee refers to reports issued by 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions indicating deficiencies in the ad- 
ministration of certain aspects of the 
mutual security program, to magazine 
and newspaper articles about the same 
subject. The report states that the 
Foreign Affairs Committee has not at- 
tempted to reinvestigate or reevaluate 
specific incidents or charges. The re- 
port further states that the General 
Accounting Office has reported to the 
committee that action has been initi- 
ated to correct most of the deficiencies 
which its auditors have revealed. 

As far as I know, it might be possible 
that the members of the Government 
Operations Committee or of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee know about these de- 
ficiencies but I assume that the average 
House Member has no knowledge of 
them. 

Mr. George H. Staples, Associate Di- 
rector of the Civil Accounting and Au- 
diting Division of the General Account- 
ing Office, in his testimony on page 1157, 
relative to Korea, stated that his audi- 
tors found quite a few procurement ir- 
regularities, such as collusions between 
supplier and importer, defective mer- 
chandise, kickbacks, and overpricing. 
Mr. Staples, apparently, based his an- 
swer on an investigation made by the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion which reported on 110 cases, and 
the ICA further reported much of 
it needed further exploration. 

I noticed that Mr. Edwin A. Lahey, 
chief of the Washington bureau of the 
Knight newspapers, has been high- 
lighting certain phases of this problem 
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in his dispatches of July 1 and July 16 procurement contracts with the Armed could not finally determine the amount 
which I read as follows: Forces of the United States. of profits. 

[From the Chicago Daily News of July 1, AMOUNT IS SUBSTANTIAL Mr. SHEEHAN. If the gentleman will 
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BARE PROFTTEERING IN UNITED STATES OFF- 
SHORE PROCUREMENT—REPORT ON FOREIGN 
SUPPLIERS TO MILITARY Was SUPPRESSED 

(By Edwin A, Lahey) 

WASHINGTON —A report on profiteering by 
foreign suppliers of the United States mili- 
tary services has been suppressed here, it 
was learned Monday. 

The reason for suppressing something of 
this much interest to taxpayers was not im- 
mediately determined. 

But it was possible that the lid was kept 
on this scandal in the hope of averting dis- 
cussion of it while the Defense Department 
appropriation bill and the foreign-aid bill 
are still in the Congressional hopper. 

Both the Defense Department and the 
International Cooperation Administration 
engage in what is called offshore procure- 
ment. The purpose of the offshore procure- 
ment program is to bolster the economics of 
friendly nations as much as possible. 

The suppressed report involves foreign 
procurement contracts in the Department of 
Defense and was prepared by the General 
Accounting Office. 

Charles Bailey, a General Accounting 
Office watchdog assigned to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, referred questions about 
this report to Robert Keller, Assistant to the 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

“The report is classified. That’s all I can 
say,” Batley said. 

The amount of profiteering involved was 
not learned. Neither was it possible to as- 
certain in what friendly land the profiteering 
at the expense of United States taxpayers 
took place. 

Some members of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee are believed to have seen the 
report, and to have expressed shock over its 
contents, 

But they are inhibited from revealing its 
contents because it was shown to them as a 
classified document. 


[From the Washington Post and Tinres 
Herald of July 16, 1957] 
Am Quiz LINKS FOREIGN POLITICIANS 
(By Edwin A. Lahey) 

Foreign politicians have enriched them- 
selves personally in the offshore procure- 
ment program of the Defense Department. 

This information is contained in the sup- 
pressed report on foreign profiteering in the 
military aid program, it has been learned au- 
thoritatively. 

It was also learned that France and Na- 
tionalist China are among the foreign na- 
tions listed in the report of profiteering, 

SECRET LABEL INVOKED 

The report was prepared by the General 
Accounting Office but classified as secret by 
the Defense Department, which administers 
the military aid in the mutual-security pro- 


gram. 

The existence of the suppressed report on 
offshore procurement profiteering was dis- 
closed last week. At that time, it was sup- 
posed that the only guilty parties were the 
governments of our foreign allies. 

Now, according to authentic sources, it 
appeared that individuals connected with 
these governments have nrade personal profit 
on United States supply contracts through 
the old-fashioned American racketeering de- 
vice of the kickback. 

Details of this profiteering are still se- 
cret, because of the security regulations in- 
voked by the Defense Department. 

But it is well established that foreign al- 
lies used dummy corporations to enter into 


One other fact about this suppressed scan- 
dal also emerged: 

The amount of money involved in the 
profiteering at the expense of the United 
States taxpayers is substantial. 

One official was asked if the whole thing 
would turn out to be peanuts if and when 
the Defense Department secrecy curtain is 
pierced. 

“If the money involved were peanuts, you 
can be sure that the General Accounting 
Office would not have gone all the way with 
its report.“ this official said. 

The extent to which the Governments of 
France and Nationalist China (or their offl- 
cials) were involved in this scandal was not 
apparent. But the same source that said 
these countries were mentioned in the sup- 
pressed report also described the contents of 
the report as shocking. 


Apparently, a great amount of irregu- 
larities have occurred in the offshore 
procurement, and it is pointed out that 
the General Accounting Office has writ- 
ten up a report on foreign governments 
and/or foreign suppliers closely con- 
nected with foreign governments which 
apparently indicate profiteering on the 
part of our friends and allies at the ex- 
pense of the American taxpayer. 

This report, I understand, has been 
given to the Foreign Affairs Committee 
and Government Operations Committee 
and others, and has been classified by 
the Defense Department. It seems to 
me that the Congress and the American 
taxpayer certainly have the right to 
know who and to what amount the 
American taxpayers have been gouged 
through unethical, if not illegal conduct, 
on the part of our allies. I cannot see 
how it would embarrass the international 
security program if this report were re- 
vealed to the American people. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. We explained at some 
length why that document is classified. 
The reason is because it has to do with 
negotiations between different foreign 
countries on these programs, and we find 
that it is embarrassing and prejudicial in 
our negotiations to have each country, 
even our friends, know what other coun- 
tries are getting. That is the reason 
why the amounts per country for mili- 
tary aid, and much of the economic aid, 
is being classified. The gentleman is in 
error when he refers to offshore procure- 
ment in Korea. Our committee this 
year had an exhaustive study by the 
General Accounting Office of the pro- 
gram in Iran and the one in Korea. 
But this offshore procurement study 
went to the matter of profits involving 
Italy, Spain, France, and the United 
Kingdom, It is here at the committee 
desk if the gentleman wants to examine 
it. We not only found through the 
General Accounting Office that there 
had been no corruption, but we found 
that on the other phase of it, on the 
argument with each country as to 
whether they had made any profits, that 
that argument was in many cases still 
going on, because unless and until all of 
the offshore procurement projects in 
each country could be balanced out, we 


permit me, if he will refer to his own 
hearings, page 1157, he will find that 
the statement I made about procure- 
ment in Korea is correct, because I 
found there the report of 110 cases. 
Therefore the gentleman from Illinois 
is not incorrect in that assumption. 

Mr. VORYS. I am looking at the 
page to which the gentleman refers, 
That was not offshore procurement, 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. FARESTEIN] such time as he may 
consume. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to congratulate the gentleman 
from California on the remarks he just 
made and wish to associate myself with 
them. As a matter of fact I intended 
to speak to some degree on that very 
subject, but he has done it so much 
more effectively than I could that I 
shall merely extend my remarks in the 
Recorp at this point. 

Since the end of World War II, Con- 
gress has made available $64 billion in 
foreign aid to the whole world. Now 
we are faced with the decision whether 
we shall add some $3,200 million to this 
total or not. All in all we are currently 
supporting over 2,000 projects in 56 
countries. The question before us is 
whether these projects are worth while 
and whether we should continue to sup- 
port them in the interests of our own 
future welfare. 

Currently, voices are being raised over 
our land asking that foreign aid be dis- 
continued because our substance is being 
drained with no possible good effects re- 
sulting from our contributions and good 
intentions. 

Let us discuss a few segments of the 
mutual security bill under which we will 
be asked to authorize approximately $3.2 
billion for expenditures during fiscal 1958 
and see whether this is so or not, 

1. MILITARY EXPENDITURES 


The bill will make available for foreign 
military aid another $1.5 billion, as well 
as granting the President authority to 
spend an additional $500 million of un- 
expended carryover funds. This contri- 
bution of $2 billion is only a small part 
of the defense budgets of the various na- 
tions to whom we give assistance. An 
estimate of the military budgets of our 
NATO and SEATO allies comprises a 
total of more than $50 billion. 

The small amount spent by us to as- 
sist our allies in their overall military 
expenditures will result in an enormous 
strengthening of our allied front. This 
will be so since the greater portion of our 
military aid is to assist our allies with 
advanced weapons which they would 
otherwise not have at all. 

May I reiterate that in my opinion 
military assistance should be justified 
in terms of the military security of the 
United States or it cannot be justified 
at all. It is known that the cost of main- 
taining a Korean or a free Chinese 
soldier is but a fraction of the cost of 
maintaining an American soldier. 
Luckily for us it is the judgment of our 
military authorities that the nationals 
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of our allies make excellent soldiers 
when properly equipped; and I must 
state emphatically that we would be act- 
ing contrary to our own self-interest if 
we did not rely upon them as far as 
possible for military defense. 

2. DEFENSE SUPPORT 


In addition to our military assistance 
We are being asked to authorize $700 
million for defense support to build up 
the productive ability of our allies, to 
supply their own defense forces and to 
build up their manufacturing potential 
for servicing their own forces. There 
is much criticism against giving help of 
this type, but we feel that an expendi- 
ture of this nature enables us to add to 
our security by buying many things 
we buy preparedness, we buy industrial 
potential, we buy che availability of 
fully equipped soldiers, we buy the avail- 
ability of warships, planes, and airfields, 
we buy the training and ingenuity of 
very large numbers of soldiers, but above 
all, we buy—time, which comprises the 
warning period that we have between an 
initial attack and actual reality. Our 
allies in Europe and elsewhere are the 
hag between us and the Communist 

loc. 

It has been said that by giving this 
type of defense support we turn our 
friends into perpetual dependents. I 
wonder how our friends look on this type 
of statement in comparing our military 
aid with their total military expendi- 
tures. i 

3. DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUNDS 

Under this heading all assistance for 
economic development will be concen- 
trated into a loan fund on a self-liqui- 
dating basis. These will be additional 
loans on a long-term basis. The very 
fact of giving our loans under such con- 
dition seems to me to be an assurance of 
the fact that we are interested in the 
economic well-being of the recipient of 
such foreign aid. If we exercise an in- 
vestor’s right to check on an investment 
with the consent of the foreign countries 
then I feel that the programs for eco- 
nomic development in which we assist 
other countries to raise their own stand- 
ard of living will certainly give worth- 
while results. However, there is a feel- 
ing that such loan funds will affect the 
international transactions of the Inter- 
national Bank as well as the Export- 
Import Bank. The initial authorization 
for $500 million cannot possibly affect 
the actions of those 2 banks, but can 
assist those countries who are unable to 
meet the conditions of loans from those 
2 banks. The obligation to repay loans 
creates a stronger incentive toward posi- 
tive results than the giving of nonrepay- 
able aid. However, everything that can 
be said for a 3-year loan development 
fund applies equally to a 1-year fund. 
At the end of 1 year, if it is determined 
that the fund has been properly ad- 
ministered, a second year’s fund of a 
similar sum can be voted by the Con- 
gress. I, therefore, favor a l-year loan 
development fund in preference to a 
3-year fund. 

4. SPECIAL ASSISTANCE 


Under the provisions of the Mutual 
Security Act, the President will be 
granted $100,000,000 to be spent at his 
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discretion for humanitarian, military, or 
political purposes. Under title 4 of this 
bill, an additional $250,000,000 may be 
diverted from other authorized aid funds 
to meet emergency situations. Such a 
fund would enable us to act quickly in 
emergency situations and in the best in- 
terests of our own future security. 

Although we are not in a position to 
specify in the current legislation the 
amount of aid any country is to receive 
nevertheless, I feel that some attention 
should be called to the situation pres- 
ently existing in Israel. 

Our aid program to Israel has helped 
that country to expand its industrial and 
agricultural output, and to meet the cost 
of resettling refugees who found a haven 
there. In the last few years, allocations 
were cut from a high of $73 million in 
1952 to $25 million in 1956—as immigra- 
tion tapered off and as the country 
strengthened its economy. There has 
been a sudden upsurge of immigration 
in the last few months, because Israel 
had to absorb 25,000 refugees from 
Egypt, an even larger number from Hun- 
gary and behind the Iron Curtain. It is 
estimated that the number of refugees 
who will arrive in Israel will total 100,- 
000. Israel will face serious economic 
difficulties in order to absorb these new- 
comers. The cost will be lessened and 
the problems more easily solved if they 
are housed and settled and put to pro- 
ductive work as quickly as possible. 

I feel that the administration should 
give sympathetic consideration to this 
problem, and that sufficient allocation 
for Israel in fiscal 1958 be made so that 
our aid will be commensurate with the 
urgency of Israel’s demonstrated need. 
Such a recommendation would be con- 
sistent with the administration's policy 
of strengthening democratic regimes in 
the Middle East. 

International communism is con- 
stantly probing to discover and exploit 
weak points within the Free World. 
Therefore, we must be prepared to meet 
this challenge whenever the liberty of 
free people is jeopardized by our com- 
mon enemy. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize that 
this bill has been carefully considered 
by the committee. This is not the time 
to weaken or to abandon a program 
which has already strengthened the 
world economy, brightened the future 
for free people, and enhanced the secur- 
ity of democratic nations. 

The United States has been heavily 
committed to the protection of the Free 
World. We dare not go back on that 
commitment if we are to keep up the 
morale of those countries of the world 
who continue to resist the blandish- 
ments of the Communists. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. DENTON]. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
always supported the foreign-aid pro- 
gram and I hope to be able to do so at 
this time, but there are some provisions 
in this present authorization bill which 
make it very difficult for me to do so. 

I am a member of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee which deals with the ap- 
propriation for the agency which ex- 
pends these sums, the International Co- 
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operation Administration. Our task is 
somewhat different from that of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee. While the For- 
eign Affairs Committee deals with a 
question of policy and the advisability 
of foreign aid, our committee must deter- 
mine, if the foreign-aid bill is passed, 
how much money should be appropriated 
for this purpose. 

During the time I have been a member 
of this subcommittee, this agency has re- 
fused to justify its expenditures and 
advise our committee or the Congress for 
what it will expend the money. Instead 
of justifying its appropriation, as other 
agencies must do, it merely gives us 
illustrations. 

For example, the ICA may testify in 
an illustration that it needs money to 
build a dam on the Ganges River, but 
when it comes to the actual operation, 
it might use this money to build a dam 
on the Nile River instead of the Ganges. 

This Congress is exercising very little 
control over the financial expenditures 
of this Agency. The General Accounting 
Office, the Government Operations Com- 
mittee, and our committee, have all 
criticized this Agency because it has re- 
fused to justify its appropriation. 
Surely, we cannot all be wrong in this 
matter. 

This year, instead of justifying its ex- 
penditures, the ICA comes up with this 
new approach of proposing economic 
development loans. This authorization 
bill provides that $500 million be appro- 
priated this year for such loans, and 
then this Agency, without any further 
act of Congress, would have the right to 
draw on the Treasury for loans of half 
a billion dollars the next year, and half 
a billion for the year after that. That 
means that Congress loses all control 
over appropriations for this purpose. 

These are called loans, but even by 
supporters of them, it is admitted that 
they are soft loans. I cannot think 
of any better way to make a friend an 
enemy than by making him a soft 
loan. 

If sound loans are desired to be made, 
the Export-Import Bank and the Inter- 
national Bank both have funds for such 
a purpose. But these loans are to be 
made to countries, most of them under- 
developed countries, who will have great 
difficulty in ever repaying the loans. 
The United States has had enough bad 
experience in the past with large loans 
to foreign countries. 

Just one example: The loans we made 
during World War I were all repudiated 
except the loan made to Finland. And, 
not many weeks ago, we had to pass 
legislation extending the time for pay- 
ment of interest on a recent loan to 
Great Britian. 

Under these proposed loans, no pay- 
ments are to be required for about 4 
years, and in many cases the payment 
is to be accepted in the currency of 
foreign countries. 

During the hearings before our com- 
mittee, when Secretary of State Dulles 
was asked if there would not be difficulty 
in collecting these loans, and if such ef- 
forts would not cause much illwill, the 
Secretary replied that it would be a 
problem for some other Secretary of 
State—not him. 
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According to the figures I have, sub- 

stantial sums are already being loaned 
for development projects under the ex- 
isting foreign aid authorization law, al- 
though it is very difficult to establish the 
exact figures as to these loans. The 
agency very vaguely states it spent about 
$400 million for development loans and 
grants, combined, during the 1957 fiscal 
year. 
After much prodding, Mr. Hollister, 
the Director of this agency, finally pre- 
sented us with a statement which was 
called secret and which illustrated pro- 
posed expenditures for development 
loans. In round numbers, it estimated 
that $200 million could be spent on con- 
tinuing projects—that is, on those for 
which we have previously made contri- 
butions of some kind. There was an- 
other $100 million of planned activi- 
ties—and I use the word planned ad- 
visedly, because the plan would never 
justify an appropriation for domestic 
agency purposes. 

This makes a total of approximately 
$300 million which the administration 
has planned to spend on development 
loans in fiscal 1958. All the other proj- 
ects the administration could think of 
where money could potentially or pos- 
sibly be spent for this purpose, totaled 
about $700 million, although no plans 
had been made for these expenditures. 

Why could these development activi- 
ties for which the loans are planned not 
be paid for with existing funds? There 
is now available the sum of more than 
$1 billion in Public Law 480 funds from 
the sale of agricultural surpluses, and 
more will become available. There is 
also approximately $1 billion available 
in counterpart funds. While these 
funds do not belong to the United States, 
the United States retains the veto power 
over the use of them by the countries 
which hold them and they could be used 
for this purpose. 

The Export-Import Bank and the In- 
ternational Bank plan loan these foreign 
countries $1,100,000,000 this year. This 
makes a total of $3 billion available, for 
the $300 million program of development 
loans which have been planned. Yet 
this administration is asking that a bil- 
lion and a half more be appropriated for 
development loans. To appropriate so 
much loose money, without planned ex- 
penditures, can only lead to waste, and 
present a temptation for fraud and cor- 
ruption, which will discredit the entire 
foreign-aid program, 

We know now with our limited investi- 
gation and previous experience that 
money was wasted on building a dam in 
Iran and a fertilizer and powerplant in 
Korea. And we have only scratched the 
surface in finding situations like that. 

To those of you who favor the foreign- 
aid program, I say that I sincerely hope 
you will, for the sake of the program, 
help eliminate this provision for develop- 
ment loans. 

I might call to the attention of those 
of you who are opposed to the United 
States assisting the several States in 
building schools, that under this foreign- 
aid program, the United States will help 
build schools in Afghanistan, Honduras, 
Guatemala, and Costa Rica. 
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I might call to the attention of those 
of you who are opposed to public power 
projects here at home, and call them 
creeping socialism, that the United 
States is spreading the ideas you abhor 
to places all over the world, and that our 
Government has built public-power 
projects in 23 different countries. 

In one country alone, there are 16 of 
these projects, and many more are 
planned from these proposed expendi- 
tures. 

Another provision of the bill that I 
think is very unwise is that which will 
in the future place the appropriation for 
foreign military aid under the appropri- 
ation for the Department of Defense. 
The expenditures will not be made the 
same as they are now, primarily under 
the direction of the State Department. 

The money for this purpose will be 
appropriated to the President, not to the 
Defense Department. The ICA agency 
is now the administrator of both of these 
funds for economic aid and those for 
military aid. Foreign countries will con- 
tinue to expend the funds for both civil 
and military purposes. Everything will 
be the same except the way the appro- 
priation is handled. The purpose of this 
is obviously to hide from the public the 
expenditures made for foreign military 
aid, by putting them in the defense 
budget. 

Likewise, the defense appropriation is 
very large, and the sums spent for mili- 
tary foreign aid is comparatively small, 
which will dwarf the size of this expendi- 
ture. 

Amendments will be offered to correct 
these defects in the bill, I understand. 
I sincerely hope they will be adopted. It 
will improve the foreign-aid program to 
have some amendments to this bill. 
When the American people are asked to 
tighten their belts to permit these for- 
eign-aid expenditures to be made, cer- 
tainly the public is entitled to know what 
the Government is doing with its money. 

Congress will be abrogating its con- 
stitutional duties if it gives up this pow- 
er, and many Members are going to be 
extremely embarrassed if a scandal de- 
velops in the expenditure of this money, 
and Congress finds it has given up all 
control over the expenditures made by 
this agency. 

I realize the good points of foreign aid, 
and as one who has always supported 
foreign aid in the past, I hope these ob- 
jectionable features can be eliminated 
from the bill. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. I have not time; I am 
sorry. 

Mr. FULTON. What loans were re- 
pudiated after World War I? 

Mr. DENTON. We asked if there 
would not be a good deal of difficulty in 
trying to collect these proposed soft 
loans, when they come due, and the Sec- 
retary of State said: “Well, somebody 
else will be Secretary of State at that 
time.” 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman spoke of 
the billion dollars they have in counter- 
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part funds. Does the gentleman think 
they can buy anything from the United 
States with those funds in their own 
currencies? What they need is not just 
their own money; they need also com- 
modities from abroad. Does the gentle- 
man think they can buy commodities 
from the United States with that billion 
dollars in their own currency? 

Mr. DENTON. Well, a great deal of 
this work on development projects will 
be done by labor in their own countries. 

Mr. JUDD. That counterpart money 
should be used for such purposes, but 
they also have to have loans. 

Mr. DENTON. It is not only a foreign 
exchange program to relieve dollar 
shortage. 

Mr. JUDD. No. 

Mr. DENTON. Where they have 
$300 million worth of development ac- 
tivity planned, you do not need an ap- 
propriation of a billion and a half to 
provide for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. JUDD. On the point of their 
ability to borrow money, let me em- 
phasize it is not how much money they 
have in their own currency; it is how 
much of the commodities—machinery, 
raw materials, and so forth—they have 
to import from countries where their 
money is no good. These loans are not 
made to help their own currency. It is 
to enable them to get the things they 
cannot buy with their own currency. 

Mr. DENTON. Why give ICA a bil- 
lion and a half dollars of development 
loan authority when they have devised 
plans for not more than $300 million? 
You want to give them a billion and a 
half as an authorized expenditure. Why 
give them that? No Government agency 
which operates programs within the 
borders of the United States could possi- 
bly get its appropriation approved, if it 
presented us the type of plan ICA does, 

Mr. JUDD. Of course, the biggest 
criticism we have had of this program 
is the criticism of the illustrative pro- 
gram projects. Why have they had to 
come before us each year with only an 
illustrative program? Because they only 
had authority for only 1 year at a time. 
There is no way they could make any 
long-term plans. 

Mr. DENTON. It started out as a 
“crash” program of foreign aid and they 
have never yet taken the pains to plan 
the program as any other agency 
would. 

Mr. JUDD. How can they plan it? 

Mr. DENTON. The Appropriations 
Committee wants to find out what they 
are going to do with the money. The 
General Accounting Office has gone into 
this and they have issued two reports 
condemning the way the agency has 
handled its budget. The Government 
Operations Committee has gone in and 
investigated ICA’s operations and has 
also condemned the setup. We have 
condemned them. If you go on with this 
unreasonable amount of money—and I 
am in favor of foreign aid—it is bound 
to lead to discredit of the foreign-aid 
program. It is an invitation to do some- 
thing that is going to discredit the 
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whole program. When we try to 
straighten the program out, they come 
in with this development-loan proposal 
which takes all control away from the 
Congress, and which will not be a service 
to this program in the end. 

Mr. JUDD. The bill does not take 
control of loans away from the Con- 
gress, for this reason. At present, they 
come along in May or June with an 
illustrative program. But under this 
new development loan fund, it will 
have to operate according to the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act. That 
means the President has to submit not 
an illustrative program but a detailed 
program of projects approved as in 
accord with the purposes contained in 
the act, as he does for the domestic 
projects he submits. Your committee 
will have solid projects and budget re- 
quests on which to operate. It is to cure 
the very genuine difficulty of which you 
are speaking that the development loan 
fund is set up. 

Mr. DENTON. Here is what you are 
doing on this. In order to discontinue 
development loans, it takes the action 
of both Houses. It takes the affirmative 
action of the House and the Senate. 

Mr. JUDD. That is right. 

Mr. DENTON. Unfortunately, we 
know that the other body generally gives 
this agency just about what they want. 
That means that the House of Repre- 
sentative is losing all the control of 
the appropriation for this purpose which 
it now has. And, I am saying this as a 
friend of foreign aid. I want to be for 
foreign aid. 

Mr. JUDD. How do you propose to 
cure the difficulty? 

Mr. DENTON. I would cure that and 
let them handle their expenditures for 
economic development just the same 
way our Army engineers, for example, 
do for expenditures in this country. 

Mr. JUDD. But there is a world of 
difference. 

Mr. DENTON. There is no reason in 
the world, if we are going to build a 
dam on the Ganges or some other 
river, that there should not be an engi- 
neering survey and advance plans made 
just the same as there are here in this 
country, and before ICA comes to Con- 
gress to ask for the money they should 
have an agreement with the host coun- 
try as to just what it is going to do. It 
should be all thoroughly planned, and 
they should tell the Congress what they 
are going to do. 

Mr. JUDD. How can they sign an 
agreement with a country to finance 
something that will take 4 years to con- 
struct if they have only a 1-year author- 
ization and appropriation? 

Mr. DENTON. What do the Army 
engineers do? They come in every year 
for a new appropriation. What do you 
do with the Army, Navy, and other 
agencies? 

Mr. JUDD. But they have a continu- 
ing authorization for the project. Con- 
gress has authorized it by name. The 
engineers can count on continuing ap- 
propriations. Where the trouble comes 
with foreign projects is that there is no 
such authorization. I am as aware of 
the difficulty as the gentleman is, and 
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I think the development loan fund is 
the best way to cure it. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, since the gentle- 
man from Minnesota has taken all the 
time, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. DENTON. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me read you the 
words of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Vorys], found on page 94 of the 
hearings: 

When you boil it all down, we have got 
either overprograming or underperformance. 
Some way or other, after 10 years of expe- 
rience, we ought to have firmer programs 
brought up here, and the ones that aren't 
firm yet should be delayed another year to 
bring up. 


Mr. DENTON. Let me answer that. 
I want to congratulate the gentleman 
for bringing that up, and I am glad that 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
agrees with us on that point, too. So, 
we have the General Accounting Office, 
we have the Government Operations 
Committee, we have the Appropriations 
Committee, and we have the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs saying that this agen- 
cy ought to arrange its appropriations 
like everybody else. And, I am a friend 
of this program. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, this spring we author- 
ized an additional $500 million loaning 
authority for the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. We laid down the cri- 
teria that must be met for the loans, 
but we did not provide that Congress is 
going to have to get an illustrative pro- 
gram on each of the loans or is going 
to have to authorize each of the loans. 
We know that if we have the criteria and 
the proper administration, we will then 
get these loans considered on their own 
merits under proper criteria, and that 
is what is provided for in the develop- 
ment loan fund. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to pay my respects to the 
chairman of the committee for the cour- 
tesy extended me in yielding me this 
time. I hoped to have about 20 minutes 
because I think when a program as far 
reaching as this is put before the Amer- 
ican people, any man who has the priv- 
ilege of representing any one of the dis- 
tricts of this country, has an obligation 
to speak for his people. 

I am opposed to any of the authoriza- 
tions contained in this legislation. I 
propose instead, Mr. Chairman, that this 
House of the Congress, for once in the 
history of the foreign relations of this 
country, conduct what would be a com- 
plete nonpartisan bona fide investiga- 
tion of the foreign affairs of this coun- 
try before any more money is expended. 

I think if we examine the record at this 
point we will find that contained in what 
is known as the pipeline, or contained in 
the committed authorizations there are 
sufficient billions of dollars which could 
carry this program over until the next 
Congress and give a committee of the 
House or a joint committee of House and 
Senate appointed for that purpose, time 
to examine these programs. 
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Why do I say this? Because Iam, like 
so many other of the American people, 
fedup. If the Reader’s Digest can come 
out with an article entitled “Our Foreign 
Aid, a Bureaucratic Present Nightmare“, 
if a man named Castle, a successful 
American businessman, can write in the 
American Legion magazine an article, 
“Are We Bleeding Ourselves White?” 
which gives rise certainly to criticism of 
this foreign aid program, if we seek to 
justify foreign aid on such things as are 
written in this instrument of propaganda, 
which I want to talk about in just a 
minute, then it is time, Mr. Chairman, 
instead of wasting some more of the 
money which we admit has been wasted 
in the past, to take time out to examine 
the entire program, not particularly by 
this committee, if it does not wish it, but 
certainly by some committee of the Con- 
gress. 

I hold in my hand what is known as 
the mutual-security program for the 
fiscal year 1958. Iam not familiar with 
Russian propaganda, but I am familiar 
with this as propaganda for this par- 
ticular kind of legislation. And as I 
read this particular propaganda, I want 
to tell you just what justification the ICA 
has for this kind of legislation. 

On page 17 it says, The background 
for mutual security,” and then follows: 
“If truly peaceful conditions prevailed 
throughout the world.” 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, 
if there has ever been a time in history 
when truly peaceful conditions prevailed 
throughout the world, I do not know of 
it. So we are using here some platitude 
by way of argument over the fact that 
there are wars and rumors of wars, 
which have been present since history 
began, to justify this sort of wasteful 
program. Next, we find this: 

If international agreement on disarma- 
ment had been reached and substantial 
progress toward disarmament had been 
made. 


Back in the 1920s when they were 
engaged upon a disarmament program 
of another day, nobody found it neces- 
sary to go out and waste the billions 
that the American taxpayer was pouring 
into the Treasury for purposes such as 
we seek to authorize here. Let us go a 
step further. On this same page 17 
I find these words: 

If all nations lived and worked together 
harmoniously and fruitfully as do the 
United States and its immediate neighbors. 


That, again, is just a platitude of 
wishful thinking. So I think it is time 
to examine; it is time to stop spending 
this money, because there are people 
back home, who think that they are 
being taxed too much—and I am one of 
them; there are people back home, who 
think this money is being wasted—and 
I am one of them; and there are people 
back home, who are distressed because 
taxes are too high, and I believe I fall 
in that particular category. 

I was interested in hearing one of the 
speakers on this particular legislation 
state that he realized that there were 
certain discriminations and discrep- 
ancies that had been discovered. Then 
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I read in the report a confession which 
said this: 

The committee (that is, the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee) has not attempted to rein- 
vestigate or evaluate specific incidents or 
charges. Its primary concern has been to 
determine whether or not the administra- 
tive procedures and fiscal controls have been 
adequately modified to correct the deficien- 
cies which have been reported. 


Then, if these deficiencies existed, and 
if the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions has not corrected them, and if the 
General Accounting Office has made no 
corrections, and if this committee has 
ordered no corrections, and if there is 
no record that the State Department 
has ordered any corrections, how do we 
know that the deficiencies which have 
previously existed have not only contin- 
ed but been enlarged? 

There is one one other aspect of this 
matter I should like to discuss. I be- 
lieve some of the justification for this 
program is that it is an indirect form of 
pump priming. We are trying to prime 
the pump with foreign aid because we 
think those governments will come back 
and make purchases which will support 
our economy. 

Some would say, “What are you going 
to do if we stop this pump priming?” I 
am mindful of the fact that we need in 
this country a system of highways sec- 
ond to none, and that would prime the 
pump if that is the idea behind this 
legislation. There are other domestic 
programs equally as necessary. It is not 
necessary to give to those who are un- 
grateful, to say the least, and I call to 
mind Formosa, It caused my heart as 
much pain as yours. What is the jus- 
tification? They say we have friends in 
Formosa and one or two other places, 
but I recall that the British have re- 
cently withdrawn some of their troops 
from NATO, or intend to. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, vill 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. From the gentleman's 
basic position, then, it would seem that 
he feels the over 250 foreign-security 
bases the United States maintains 
abroad with ourselves and our allies are 
unnecessary because the gentleman has 
spoken of wars and rumors of wars but 
implied there is no danger now. Does 
that mean the gentleman would defend 
only the United States of America and 
this hemisphere and abandon those 
bases, or does it mean that the gentle- 
man has no fear of Communist Russia 
or Red China? 

Some of us were in the South Pacific, 
and we remember when Formosa was 
used as a staging area for the kamikaze 
planes. It may be that rather than hay- 
ing the island chain of the western 
Pacific broken, in spite of some civil dis- 
orders in Formosa, we might need that 
as a defense. What is the gentleman’s 
basic position? 

Mr, HEMPHILL. I am delighted the 
gentleman has asked me that question. 
I think I pointed out a while ago that 
there are moneys in the pipeline which 
are sufficient to continue this program 
until we can examine it. 
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In the second place, the gentleman’s 
very question points up something in my 
argument. If we have spent all this 
money for bases in foreign countries, if 
we have committed ourselves to these 
expenses, which have bolstered their 
economies and ours, too, and if we do 
not have friends there who are willing 
to wait a year until we can examine them, 
then our bases are not going to do us any 
good because in time of war they would 
desert us anyway. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. We have had the most 
colossal set of reappraisals carried on 
by the House, the Senate, and the Pres- 
ident during the past year in connection 
with this whole program. Apparently 
that reexamination does not satisfy the 
gentleman. But if we spent a year at 
it this time, how many years does the 
gentleman think it would take to re- 
examine it to his satisfaction? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. My answer to the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio is 
that I believe the American people are 
not satisfied. After all, I think our ob- 
ligation is to the American people 
rather than to some committee here in 
Congress. 

Let me at this time express my admi- 
ration for, and my appreciation to, 
those members of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs who had the discern- 
ment, and the courage, to file a minor- 
ity report against this legislation. I 
have read the report in full, as care- 
fully as I could, and I am alarmed at 
what this legislation apparently intends. 
Aside from continuing the waste which 
is so characteristic of our foreign-aid 
program, it seeks to deprive the Con- 
gress of the United States of authority 
of supervision over certain features of 
that waste program, so that the people’s 
money can be thrown away, either by 
Executive authority, or by decision of 
some bureaucratic hireling, who does 
not have to go back and face the people 
every 2 years and explain where the 
money went. This one feature alone, 
which seems to have been woven 
throughout this legislation, is sufficient, 
to my mind, to justify opposition to the 
entire legislation. 

We do not need the sort of investiga- 
tion conducted or controlled by the 
State Department, its luxury boys over- 
seas, its protocol officers, or people of 
that nature. I mean a bona fide inves- 
tigation, either by this committee, or 
preferably by a committee appointed by 
the Speaker, into all phases of this for- 
eign-affairs program. We need Mem- 
bers of this Congress to go to Europe, 
to go into every country, to go into the 
highways and byways, and not in Cadil- 
lacs, accompanied by our own officials, 
but to get down to see what the people 
of the world are really thinking about 
us, and just how much they are laugh- 
ing at us, and just how big a sucker 
they think we are. I have not the 
power to give this impetus, for I am 
new here, but I know the American 
people are crying for some relief from 
this program which is spending our 
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money, burdening us with taxes, and 
making us the laughingstock of the 
world, and buying us enemies instead 
of friends. I ask you who are the lead- 
ers here in the Congress, Democrat and 
Republican, to insist on an investigation 
of this kind, and immediately. 

Every time we have some foreign dig- 
nitary come into the Congress, I wonder 
if he came over to use his credit card. 
Of course, if we send him a bill, he knows 
he does not have to pay, and every time 
one comes and leaves, I wonder how 
much he took home either in commit- 
ments, or promises, Cadillacs, or actual 
munitions. I think about the people 
back home who sent me here, who are 
having a hard time, as business is not 
good. The farmers are having a rough 
road again; our industries are shudder- 
ing in face of the dark clouds of foreign 
imports, building up to storm and flood 
our country with cheap goods, made by 
cheap labor, the incentive for which can 
be traced right back to our foreign-aid 
program. I think about my people all 
the time, because they sent me here, and 
sent you here, and we are the only rep- 
resentatives they have. The people 
want this waste stopped. 

We have heard a lot of talk about 
minorities here in Congress. I wonder 
what the minorities in Yugoslavia think? 
I wonder what they think when a good 
old American made tank rolls through a 
village in Yugoslavia. Leering from the 
top of the tank are a murderer’s minions, 
the soldiers of Tito. I wonder what the 
Serbs, the Croats, and other people must 
think about good old Uncle Sam, the 
great Christian Nation, giving to a dicta- 
tor-murderer arms and ammunition, I 
wonder what they must think of free- 
dom, if we, the people of freedom, aline 
ourselves with tyrant or dictator or des- 
pot. We may not know of his ties with 
communism, or we may close our eyes, 
but those people, who want freedom, too, 
sleep with communism on their door- 
steps, controlling their lives, causing 
them countless and sleepless nights. 

I need not say anything about For- 
mosa. I am as sick at heart, and stom- 
ach, about Formosa, as anybody else in 
this great Nation, or this Congress. Our 
money over there bought trouble again. 
Why does such things happen? Per- 
haps the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
knows. The American people do not 
know, and do not understand. It is 
their money you are spending, after all. 

I wonder if you received, as I did, a 
little reddish brown book called A Sum- 
mary Presentation for the mutual- 
security program for the fiscal year 1958. 
I characterize that presentation as the 
worst kind of propaganda. In part 2 
of that epistle of propaganda we have 
what is designated as the background 
for mutual security. It starts off with 
a big scjp 

It goes on to say that if truly peaceful 
conditions prevail throughout the world 
that we would not need a defense budget 
of $38 billion, I would like to call to 
mind to those propagandists that truly 
peaceful conditions have never prevailed 
throughout the world, and I see no pros- 
pect for such conditions as a result of 
our sending arms and munitions, guns 
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and powder, and promising American 
blood, to every dictator and despot who 
will give us a condescending smile, 

Now it goes on to say that if interna- 
tional agreement on disarmament had 
been reached and substantial progress 
toward disarmament had been made 
there would be no need for the 
large budget, from the defense and 
mutual security standpoint. If inter- 
national agreement on disarmament had 
ever been reached in the past, we would 
not have had war. But I want to ask 
you this? Could you believe Russia if 
she entered some agreement? I could 
not. As I know communism, it is based 
on lies, treachery, and murder, The 
present murderers in power did not get 
there by any peaceful means, had no 
peaceful intentions or ideas, and seek 
overthrow of the United States. You 
and I know that the Communist Party 
in this country is dedicated to overthrow 
our Government and our way of life. I 
would favor disarmament if I thought 
it would work. The only way disarma- 
ment would work, is for us to be power- 
ful enough to enforce it, or others to 
be fearful that we will retaliate with 
more than in kind, if they start 
something. 

If international agreement on the H- 
bomb and the A-bomb is to be reached, 
we must make certain that we are always 
in a position to be one jump ahead, and 
not just equal. I think that this could 
be effectively worked out, if we agreed 
that: if any restrictions were made on 
the testing, and further tests were con- 
ducted secretly, that we would use all 
our power to supersede entirely in the 
production of nuclear weapons. 

Again it says if all nations lived and 
worked together as harmoniously and 
fruitful as do the United States and its 
immediate neighbors. I wish this was 
so. Ithink back on the Monroe Doctrine 
with a great deal of happiness, It was 
one of the most successful, diplomatic 
ventures of the United States. The 
Monroe Doctrine was not made on try- 
ing to buy friendship. It was made on 
mutual grounds and it has lasted. I 
think also, of the neglect of our Latin 
and South American friends, to give the 
countries who will take from us today, 
take from another tomorrow, and whose 
N is only a fleeting tarnished 


It appears then, that these people in 
the Department of State, and Depart- 
ment of Defense and what is known as 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, are wishful thinkers. I think 
this is part of our trouble. I think they 
are afraid to face realities, they do not 
want to reduce the force of the military, 
as that would not mean a reduction of 
power of certain people. They do not 
want to reduce the force of the State 
Department, especially overseas, as some 
of those lush jobs would have to be de- 
leted, and some of those people would 
have to try to make an honest living. 

Carrying on just a little more in this 
propaganda brief called Summary Pres- 
entation we are told that the mutual-se- 
curity program is in part responsible for 
United States activities to reduce the 
risk of war. I recall an article some 
time ago about being taken to the brink 
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of war on many occasions. To me this 
is a very sad thing. To think that one 
man, in his sole judgment, could take 
the American people to the brink of war 
which would cost millions of lives, blood- 
shed, hardships, tears, and all the other 
distressing aftermath of war, to me is a 
departure from our concepts of Ameri- 
can Constitution and Government. 

There will always be threats to world 
peace. There will always be military, 
economic, political, and social threats. 
All will be dangerous, so propaganda 
does not tell us anything new, when it 
recites such as justification for the 
waste. 

Now I know somebody is going to call 
me an isolationist. Custom in America 
today is to brand somebody if they op- 
pose you. I just wish some of those who 
are going to do the branding of those of 
us who are trying to save this country 
from spending itself to destruction, had 
used their efforts to oppose some of this 
spurious legislation and some of this 
waste. Your and my dollar would be 
worth 85 to 90 cents instead of 49. Our 
taxes would be less, and our economy not 
geared to foreign spending. 

I have more than a suspicion that for- 
eign aid and defense spending is really 
“pump priming” under another name. 
Any time any big segment of industry 
opposes spending, they are met with 
whispered warnings about depressions 
that will curl your hair and what defense 
spending means to the economy of the 
United States. I must admit that de- 
fense spending means a great deal to 
the economy of the United States. I 
characterize those who let this happen 
as negligent in their duty to this country. 
In wartime defense spending on this sort 
of scale is necessary. In peacetime, it is 
up to the leaders of this country to re- 
adjust, by appropriate legislation, by sig- 
nal leadership, by example, if necessary, 
the economy to peacetime conditions. 
This we have not done. We continue at 
a wartime rate. Those who want us 
to continue constantly threaten us with 
war. An emergency always exists. We 
have been in a State of emergency so 
long in this country, according to the 
State Department, that an emergency is 
a normal condition, rather than an 
extreme. 

If they want to continue the “pump 
priming” under another name, why not 
go to the steel companies who are mak- 
ing the munitions to kill, and the con- 
crete companies who are furnishing the 
concrete for foreign airfields, and tell 
them we are going into a domestic pro- 
gram of “pump priming.” We can build 
magnificent highways, sufficient for our 
high-powered automobiles, and have 
transportation and communication 
throughout this entire country. Wecan 
develop a rural telephone system, second 
to none on this earth. We can set up 
loan funds so that our railroads, bus- 
lines, and airlines can improve their 
equipment, get loans from the Govern- 
ment, improve their facilities, and be 
ready for any eventuality in times of na- 
tional defense. We can have a civilian 
defense program, in which we have uni- 
forms, approved by the United States, 
in which each citizen has a part. We 
might even throw a little patriotism into 
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this program, if the Congress would not 
object. 

These are just a few of the things we 
could do with our money, instead of giv- 
ing it to people who are ungrateful, or 
who, basically, are opposed to our way 
of life. I dare you to read this report 
and find in it any justification for this 
spending. I have read it carefully, and 
I see a number of platitudes, particu- 
larly on page 4. The great claim of 
progress has been made. I quote: 

Events of the past year have removed the 
major uncertainties that existed a year ago, 
as to the future direction and magnitude of 
of the mutual security program. 


It goes on, but it tells us nothing. 

We are told in another part of the re- 
port how much money we have spent in 
NATO countries, and how much our al- 
lies have spent. I wish we had a first- 
hand, honest, concrete report of what 
the situation really is in NATO, how 
many divisions we actually have from 
our allies, where those divisions are, 
their effectiveness, and whether they 
could be depended upon. Britain is 
withdrawing some of her troops. France 
is sending her to fight colonial wars. 
Italy is not up to strength—if Italy could 
be a major factor in war in World War 
II, why can she not furnish many divi- 
sions for NATO? That is just part of 
the picture. I just speak as an American 
citizen, not as one of you learned Con- 
gressmen, because I admit I do not know 
the whole picture, but I know enough to 
know that this program smells to high 
heaven. 

I notice on page 21 of the report on 
this bill that if a tyrant or dictator is 
friendly, he is called a moderate, but if 
he is unfriendly he is called an extrem- 
ist or a despot. Of course, we want ey- 
eryone in the world to be free, but we do 
not want to try to run their lives, or 
their country. Look what happened 
when we meddied in Suez. I do not 
know that we were on the brink of war 
when we went into Suez, although I 
think it was the brink of war, but we 
made one of the worst messes in modern 
diplomatic history. This is the same 
crowd that wants to spend the money to 
create new confusions, create new emer- 
gencies, and imagine new difficulties and 
new dangers, in order to milk the Ameri- 
can taxpayer of his money. 

We have heard much lately about a 
long-term aid plan. This is nothing but 
a bureaucratic design to keep overseas 
large organizations, to spend money, and 
to control vast sums for the benefit of 
a few, while telling the American people 
it is necessary for the continuation of 
their freedom. One of the reasons we 
are in the difficulties we are in today, 
and that expenses are so high, is because 
of appropriations which remain unspent 
year after year, but when the Depart- 
ment is asked about the appropriations, 
the committees of Congress and the 
Members of Congress are always told 
that the money is either committed or 
the money is in the pipeline. I am for 
plugging up the pipe, or diverting some 
of it back home where we need it, and 
I think we need a tax cut. 

If we ever endorse long-term aid, the 
control of Congress would be pitched out 
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of the window. Of course, there are 
many, especially in the executive branch 
of the Government who desire this. I 
hear there are some on the Supreme 
Court of the United States who have 
similar design. 

Perhaps you go along with this bill. 
Perhaps you will vote to relinquish fur- 
ther control of Congress. I am like a 
lot of people. I have had enough. 

On page 33 of the summary presen- 
tation you will find a recommendation 
of the President of the United States, 
that the programs for mutual-defense 
systems be authorized on a continuing 
basis. The justification is quoted from 
the President as follows: 

To remove uncertainty as to the character 
and purpose of our aid. 


He then talks about separation of de- 
fense and economic aid, but desires that 
it all be put under the Defense Depart- 
ment so it can be submerged, hidden, 
and accountability to the American peo- 
ple circumvented. After spending the 
billions of dollars we have been spending, 
if there is any uncertainty as to the 
character and purpose of our aid, then 
we must admit, on looking over our 
shoulder, the colossal failure over the 
past few years. Of course there are al- 
ways those who drumbeat the accom- 
plishments of the State Department, or 
the other bureaucracies of the Govern- 
ment, but the proof of the pudding is 
in the eating, and all their propaganda 
is insufficient in the face of such out- 
breaks as those in Formosa, which is 
just one example. 

The development loan fund is but 
another way, or another method, to jus- 
tify foreign spending. Each time the 
American public becomes a little fed up 
with the existing program, a new pro- 
gram, with all the basic waste inherently 
embedded, is thought up, and sent out 
with a new name, new title, but usually 
the same old mouths at the tit. And 
one of the ideas is to develop a confusing 
number of programs, spread all over the 
world, difficult to investigate, even more 
difficult to control, then make them as 
independent to the Congress as they can. 
This, I consider a direct affront to the 
American people, their intelligence, and 
their honesty of purpose in giving their 
tax money to help others. 

I just wonder if the Suez crisis were 
really investigated, and the wraps really 
taken off, if we would find a little oil 
mixed in, not exactly a teapot dome, but 
just as rotten underneath. This is the 
sort of thing I ask this committee, or 
this Congress to really find out about, to 
let the American people know the truth. 

Lend-lease established a precedent. 
It quickly got out of control, and the 
world learned to come to America for 
handout, instead of a loan. We read of 
handouts, but we never hear of any- 
thing in return. We never hear of the 
guaranties for peace, or freedom, or re- 
ligious freedom, or for economic devel- 
opment, coming from those despots to 
whom we give the money. There is no 
public statement from Tito, or any 
others, because of American benevolence, 
that the country of Yugoslavia will ben- 
efit, the standard of living will be raised, 
we will have community of feeling with 
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the West, or Christian ideas will be de- 
veloped at her hands, or anything of that 
nature. In fact, I do not believe I have 
heard a genuine “thank you” from the 
recipients of our bounty. 

Not long ago this Congress approved 
legislation extending the terms of the 
British loan. We had on hand some 
moneys in escrow. We turned back this 
money in escrow, at the same time that 
the British were reducing their own in- 
come taxes. Then the administration 
issued a statement to the American 
people that because the costs of govern- 
ment we did not have a chance reducing 
income taxes this year. Whose taxes 
are we paying anyway? Whose prosper- 
ity are we most interested in, and whose 
tax burden? Ours, or some ingrate a 
thousand, or 2,000 or 3,000 miles across 
the water? 

Those who accuse us of dollar diplo- 
macy and dollar imperialism have just 
cause for so characterizing us. Suppose 
just for one minute, we sent mission- 
aries of the Christian faith, and backed 
them up with money to give economic 
aid and assistance and medical aid and 
assistance—what do you think would 
happen? I do not propose to merge 
church and state, but I am mindful of 
the great work the missionaries can do 
and how much more good this would do 
in sending out these boys to give away 
ourmoney. How much more good would 
be done. 

Let me quote further from the Ameri- 
can Legion magazine: 

A Citizens Committee on Foreign Assist- 
ance program, appointed by President Eisen- 
hower and headed by Benjamin Fairless, re- 
cently arrived in Tokyo after a tour of 18 na- 
tions. On reaching Tokyo, Mr. Fairless de- 
clared that the committee would hand Presi- 
dent Eisenhower a glowing report on United 
States military and economic accomplish- 
ments abroad. 


The New York Times report on the 
interview with Mr, Fairless included the 
following: 

Asked about possible waste in the aid pro- 
grams, he said the committee had not had 
time to look into this aspect in its 2 or 3 
days in each country. 


This is the sort of thing the American 
people are faced with. That is the rea- 
son I said earlier in my remarks that 
we should have a real investigation. I 
am reminded of the fact that this same 
Ben Fairless, president of the United 
States Steel, which recently gave the in- 
flationary spiral a damning boost, by 
raising steel prices, and at a time when 
the administration was calling for a re- 
striction in any consideration of the 
Federal wage earner. 

We have given away over $60 billion. 
What have we bought? 

Now, despite all this foreign spending, 
we find ourselves in a position in which 
we have no concrete, stable, foreign 
policy. We base most of our military aid 
on such arguments as the argument that 
the cost of maintaining a Korean or free 
Chinese soldier is far less than main- 
taining an American soldier. We fail, 
however, to make a concrete and honest 
analysis of the capabilities of that soldier, 
who is supposedly maintained at lesser 
costs. 
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There is no guaranty, either in the 
past or present negotiations, statements, 
or agreements, that if we continue to 
support Korea, that Korea will ever be 
self-sustaining, or of any material value 
as an ally. 

Most of the criticism of American busi- 
nessmen overseas, seems to have been 
criticism of faulty planning, programing, 
and administration. 

Ask yourself if Japan is prosperous. 
Then ask the people from New England 
what has happened to their industries. 
Is this the pattern? Shall we continue 
policies designed, dedicated to a surren- 
der of American rights and ideas to an 
international organization, or interna- 
tional control? Which is most import- 
ant—that which is good for the United 
States or that which is good for some 
foreign country? 

Is India neutral? If she is not on our 
side, has she any right to our money? 
What are we buying with our money sent 
to India, if anything? In an article in 
the Nations Business of May 1957, ap- 
peared a suggestion as follows: 

Instead of deciding upon the dollar vol- 
ume of foreign aid and then trying to get 
as many good people as possible to demand 
the post need to administer that size pro- 
gram, it might be better first to ascertain 
the number of qualified people available 
and to adjust the aid programs accordingly, 


This, the above statement, seems to me 
to be an indictment of the manner in 
which our foreign aid has been handled, 
and is being handled. It is apparent 
that we are giving away money without 
the necessary planning, thought, experi- 
ence, and skill that should precede con- 
tinued spending. 

Again from that article, “There is too 
much emphasis upon how much and 
how quickly and far too little upon the 
how and the why.” 

Then, my friends, why not stop, survey 
the situation, see how the world gets 
along without foreign aid for 1 year, see 
how everything works without mutual 
security. Are we afraid to try that? In 
the light of past failures, do not the 
American people deserve from us a trial 
of that nature? 

In the Standard Times, New Bedford, 
Mass., June 18, there appeared an edi- 
torial and I quote that editorial: 

WHITE HOUSE PRESSURE 

Against the overwhelming sentiment of 
the people and against the judgment of a 
majority of the United States Senators, the 
Senate passed Friday the foreign-aid appro- 
priation, virtually as the President had asked 
it. 

A scare drive by the President by TV and 
radio, in which the President threatened the 
people with war, should the aid bill be cur- 
tailed—plus a robot type of followup testi- 
mony before Senate committees by Dulles— 
set up the pattern for coercing the Congress 
and thwarting the sentiments of the people, 
who must foot the bill. 

An incident of concern to followers of Rob- 
ert A. Taft was the fact that I. Jack Martin, 
former executive assisant of the late Senator 
Taft and for some time now a member of the 
White House staff, kept the pavements hot 
in Washington between the White House and 
the Senate. His assignment was to pressure 
the Senators to relent in their determination 
to cut the fruitless orgy of White House for- 
eign-aid spending. 
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The joint drive worked. The American 
people will continue to pay and pay in taxes, 
but not willingly or with their consent. They 
were scared by the White House and Dulles 
war threats, but they are not convinced and 
they will show their disappointment and 
skepticism in their voting in November 1958. 
- Never, since the days of the fabled Atlas, 
has one man or country tried to carry the 
whole world on its shoulders, as United 
States leaders are forcing the American 
people to do. 

The worst thing about the whole hoax is 
that it does not work. The recent riots 
against the United States in Formosa, in 
Japan, and elsewhere show no indications 
we are winning friends by trying to buy 
them with American dollars. 

In England, where we have given and 
loaned billions, we have few friends. An 
authority in England recently said most of 
this aid money had been used to socialize 
British industry and government. What 
little good will we may have gained was lost 
when we refused to support England and 
France in the Suez by joining with Russia 
in opposing them. 

England now goes it alone, so far as the 
United States is concerned, in trade with 
China and otherwise. Other countries of 
West Europe are to follow. NATO is creak- 
ing and threatens to crack. Stassen, the 
most asinine of the White House staff, has 
goofed again in his disarmament chore. 

We are the most liberal—and the clumsi- 
est—Nation in the world in diplomacy, 


In the article previously referred to, 
Mr. Castle says our only remedy for 
crisis is money. I quote from his arti- 
cle, and if these facts are not true, I 
ask that some member of the committee, 
or some Member of the Congress, cor- 
rect facts by record or appropriate 
comment: 


Indeed, the Russians have us over a barrel. 
Our present foreign policy is based on for- 
eign aid. We meet crisis with only one rem- 
edy, money. Knowing this, the Red rulers 
can drain off our resources by the simple 
procedure of stirring up trouble in one place 
after another. From past experiences they 
know that our handouts will do the Soviet 
Union little harm. As proof, consider just 
a few of the things that have been done 
so far in the name of foreign aid. 

We gave more than a billion dollars to 
the shaky Government of Indochina before 
that country capitulated to the Reds. We 
gave Norway $300 million which was prompt- 
ly applied to the reduction of Norway’s in- 
ternal debt. We gave Denmark $100 mil- 
lion which the Danes used in the same way. 
We are providing free airplane excursions 
for thousands of Arabs visiting their re- 
ligious shrine at Mecca. We are paying all 
living expenses and tuition costs for the 
sons of hundreds of wealthy Persians attend- 
ing American universities. In Portugal we 
have paid for a 6-lane highway 15 miles long 
connecting Lisbon with the gambling re- 
sort of Estoril. Our tax dollars have pro- 
vided dress suits for Grecian undertakers, 
public baths for Egyptian camel drivers, and 
even iceboxes for Eskimos. 

Only $5 billion, the cost of 1 year's foreign 
aid, would give an extra hundred dollars 
& year to every parent for every child in 
this country, and still leave a billion dollars 
over. It would set up a fund which would 
give 850 a week to every person over 65. 
It would build enough schools and hos- 
pitals and provide enough money for scien- 
tific research to win the war on the worst 
diseases ravaging mankind. Or it would 
make possible a tax cut which would mean 
real money to tens of millions of people in 
the moderate-income bracket, 


No, my friends, it is not a question of 
whether one is an isolationist, or not. 
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It is time to stop, look, and listen. It is 
time for a full-scale, nonpartisan, un- 
brainwashed investigation of our entire 
foreign policy, foreign spending, and for- 
eign commitments. The American peo- 
ple are entitled to it. I believe that if 
we would oppose this legislation and 
postpone for 1 year, or until the Con- 
gress comes back in January, any further 
authorization, that we would have time 
to really evaluate this foreign spending 
program, or any mutual security spend- 
ing. At the end of that time, we could 
appropriate such sums as may be really 
necessary, trimming the fat, eliminating 
the waste, and having in mind a definite 
purpose, a definite policy, and a program 
for the good of these United States. 

One of the purposes of my opposition 
is to call upon the Congress, and the 
administration, to examine the setup 
before we waste more millions or billions 
of dollars. 

My other purpose is to sound my voice, 
and that of my people, against continued 
waste. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I did 
not ask for any time at this time. I will, 
probably, at another time. I do not need 
it now. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that there is not a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) A quorum is 
not present, The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 145] 

Anderson, Flood Norblad 

Mont. Flynt O’Konski 
Arends Grant Powell 
Bailey Gubser Prouty 
Baker Halleck Radwan 
Barrett Haskell Rutherford 
Bates Hays, Ohio Santangelo 
Beamer Healey Scott, Pa. 
Berry Hillings Sieminski 
Bowler Holt Sikes 
Breeding Holtzman Simpson, Pa. 
Brooks, La. James Steed 
Celler Kilburn Taber 
Christopher Kluczynski Teller 
Chudoift McConnell Thornberry 
Clevenger Machrowicz Udall 
Corbett Mason Vinson 
Dawson, III. May Wharton 
Eberharter Miller, N. Y. Zelenko 
Fisher Mumma 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill S. 2130, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the roll to 
be called, when 362 Members responded 
to their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair under- 
stands the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys] has yielded 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr, HOFF- 
MAN]; is that correct? 

Mr. VORYS. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes, 
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Mr. VORYS. Apparently the gentle- 
man does not care to use the time at 
this time. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. SELDEN]. 

Mr.SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, it is not 
difficult to constructively criticize a 
large-scale operation such as is involved 
in the mutual security program. There 
are instances of overprograming, ineffl- 
cient staffing, delivery lags, and mistakes 
in planning and judgment. Some proj- 
ects have not only failed to add to the 
strength of our friends but may have 
even weakened them. 

But in criticizing the mutual security 
program, we should not overlook its ac- 
complishments. If we give this program 
an impartial analysis, we find that it has 
resulted in at least three approaches to 
the maintenance of peace. First, the 
United States, together with our allies, 
has built up a power of deterrence 
against the obvious imperialistic ambi- 
tions of the Soviet Union. This is best 
exemplified in the evolution of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. Since 
1951, when NATO was created, its divi- 
sional strength has increased substan- 
tially. Today we have thousands of 
modern aircraft available for the de- 
fense of Western Europe. We have sev- 
eral times the naval effectiveness in that 
area that we had in 1951. NATO forces 
are now equipped with modern weapons 
and are being trained to function as an 
effective, unified, and up-to-date fight- 
ing force. As a result of the NATO in- 
frastructure program, we have well over 
150 airfields available for use today. 
These are tied together by a modern sys- 
tem of communications and are supplied 
by a pipeline system for the distribution 
of jet fuel. 

This NATO defense structure has been 
built at a large cost to the American tax- 
payer. Yet, the NATO countries them- 
selves have devoted considerable sums 
and great efforts to creating this defen- 
sive capability. In 1950, for example, 
the defense budgets of the European 
members of NATO totaled a little over 
$6 billion. This year their expenditures 
for this purpose are estimated at $14.5 
billion. 

These funds have been spent because 
we and the other NATO nations rec- 
ognize that the problem of the defense 
of the West will be solved together and 
in common or it will not be solved at 
all. In effect, we have been and are 
still gambling American dollars in Eu- 
rope, as well as in other parts of the 
world, in an effort to save American 
lives. 

A second result of the mutual-secu- 
rity program is the increased strength 
that countries have achieved to meet 
threats of internal subversion. The eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of Europe un- 
doubtedly stopped the advance of in- 
digenous Communist forces in a number 
of those countries. In Iran our aid was 
a decisive factor in checking elements 
which, if not Communist themselves, 
were used by the Communists in an at- 
tempt to seize control of that Govern- 
ment. Close by our own borders in 
Guatemala a Communist-dominated 
regime was overturned and, as a result 
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of the economic support we have given 
to that nation, a democratic govern- 
ment is today functioning effectively. 

Third, and finally, our assistance has 
encouraged countries either to achieve 
a degree of independence from Soviet 
control or to maintain their independ- 
ence in spite of strong Communist pres- 
sures. South Korea, for example, has 
been kept in the camp of the Free 
World, and today a portion of Vietnam 
still remains out of Communist hands 
as a result of the help we have given. 

It is obvious then that the mutual- 
security program is not all black or 
white, not all pluses or minuses. It is 
necessary to balance the failures against 
the successes in order to arrive at a 
reasonable assessment of the program’s 
worth.. Using that test, Congress has 
reached the conclusion each year that 
the program is in our national interest 
and has continued it. 

If communism were strictly a form 
of political organization practiced with- 
in the confines of the Russian nation, 
it would offer much less of a threat to 
the rest of the world. We have lived 
with forms of government and of soci- 
eties that we have found repugnant to 
us. But the grim fact is that commu- 
nism transcends national boundaries. 
Its basic philosophy looks to the ulti- 
mate conquest of the world, and no 
leader of the Soviet Union past or pres- 
ent has renounced that objective. Con- 
sider the attrition of the non-Commu- 
nist world. In 1939 the Soviet Union 
had a population of 170 million people 
living in a territory of slightly more 
than 8 million square miles. At the end 
of World War II, when we dismantled 
our great Armed Forces and returned 
to civilian life millions of our fighting 
men, the Soviet Union not only main- 
tained its military strength but began 
its spread across Western Europe. As a 
result, by 1949 it had added about 30 
million people and a half million square 
miles. Parts of Finland, Poland, Ru- 
mania, Czechoslovakia, and all of the 
Baltic States had been added, plus 
smaller gains in the Far East. 

Even more significant, however, were 
the areas that were to fall to Soviet 
domination, although not incorporated 
in the Soviet Union. In Europe, East 
Germany is still occupied by Soviet 
forces. A rim of Soviet satellites extends 
from the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea to the Baltic Sea. In the Far East, 
China, Mongolia, North Korea, Tibet, 
and North Vietnam have fallen to the 
Communists. Thus today Communist 
domination extends over almost 14 mil- 
lion square miles of the world and con- 
trols the destinies of more than 800 mil- 
lion people. 

Experts may disagree on the signifi- 
cance of the changes that have taken 
place in recent weeks in the Soviet Union. 
I must call attention to the fact that for 
the first time since the Russian Revolu- 
tion in 1917, a leading military figure, 
Marshal Zhukov, has been made a mem- 
ber of the Presidium, the ruling body of 
the Soviet Union. I can only interpret 
his presence on that important body as 
indicative of the role the Soviet military 
will play, at least in the next few years, 
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in Soviet foreign policy. Past experi- 
ence and present trends are compelling 
reasons for our continued efforts to con- 
solidate the strength of the Free World. 

In its quest for peace the United States 
gains two important contributions from 
the military assistance portion of the 
mutual security program. The first is 
manpower, Our committee was ad- 
vised during the hearings that it costs the 
United States about $6,600 to have an 
American soldier overseas without a gun 
in his hand. The military-assistance 
program makes it possible to have an al- 
lied soldier trained, equipped, and on the 
spot at an average cost of about $700. 

The second advantage that we receive 
through this program is the worldwide 
ring of bases we control or to which we 
have access. At the present time there 
are more than 250 bases outside the con- 
tinental United States which provide ob- 
vious military advantages tous. During 
our committee hearings last fall on the 
foreign-aid program, we were informed 
that the United States base system is 
equivalent, if the position were reversed, 
to the Soviet’s possessing a system of ad- 
vanced bases which would enable that 
country to launch simultaneous attacks 
on the United States from Greenland, 
Newfoundland, Bermuda, Jamaica, the 
Yucatan Peninsula, Costa Rica, Lower 
California, and the Aleutian Islands. 

Since many of these bases are located 
in the territories of sovereign countries, 
their availability to us is dependent upon 
mutual defense arrangements we have 
with those countries. The Soviets know 
this. If they can succeed by diplomacy 
or propaganda in undermining these ar- 
rangements, they will have weakened 
our entire defense structure. 

It is understandable and certainly to 
be expected that a program as novel, as 
costly, and as global as the mutual secu- 
rity program, should be the subject of 
scrutiny by many and attack by some. 
Since 1948, more than 30 studies by in- 
dividuals and by groups in the Govern- 
ment and outside the Government have 
been made. Countless articles and books 
have been written about it. On numer- 
ous occasions the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has sent individuals abroad to 
make independent assessments of the 
program’s operations. Yet none of these 
studies has recommended that the mu- 
tual security program be discontinued. 
Many of them have been critical of par- 
ticular aspects of it or have commented 
upon less productive projects, but the 
underlying concept of a mutual effort to 
achieve peace and security has received 
the endorsement of each of them. 

Constructive criticisms of the program 
are certainly in order. During our 
lengthy hearings on this bill the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs heard critics 
as well as advocates of the program. In- 
cluded in our hearings are charges made 
against the program along with com- 
ments on these charges made by respon- 
sible officials who administer the 
program. 

Members of Congress and officials of 
the General Accounting Office criticized 
particular portions of the mutual secu- 
rity program. Their views were most 
helpful in bringing out deficiencies that 
merit the closest attention of admin- 
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istrative officials.. But charges against 
the program must always be examined in 
light of what the program is attempting 
to do in a particular place at a par- 
ticular time. Taken out of the context of 
our foreign policy objective, they are 
sometimes disproportionately magnified, 
We need more than an accountant’s bal- 
ance sheet to interpret foreign policy. 

The bill before us represents an im- 
provement in the administration of the 
program. Since I have been a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I 
have urged that the military funds au- 
thorized in this bill be made a part of 
the Department of Defense budget. We 
have been told repeatedly—and I believe 
it is correct—that the military aid pro- 
vided under this program is an integral 
part of our own defense. Admiral Rad- 
ford expressed his views to us on several 
occasions. In 1955 he stated: 

The military aid program is part and par- 
cel of the United States Defense Department 
program. The expenditures abroad in sup- 
port of our alliances do not differ in purpose, 
scope, or objective from our own military 
expenditures. The fact that this part of our 
program is not included in the Defense De- 
partment budget is more a matter of pro- 
cedure and administration than of substance 
(hearings, 1955, p. 239). 


Again in 1956 Admiral Radford testi- 
fied the mutual security program “is an 
essential part of the defense of the United 
States and of the free world. In plan- 
ning military programs of the United 
States the existence and scope of the 
military assistance program is fully con- 
sidered. There is no duplication. They 
supplement each other. Both are essen- 
tial to our own national defense“ —-hear- 
ings, 1956, page 333. 

This year he pointed up the relation 
of the military strength of our allies to 
our own defense in these words: 

The military capabilities and contributions 
of each of our allies are carefully considered 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in developing 
our war plans and in appraising the specific 
United States force levels required to exe- 
cute those plans. There is no doubt that 
these force levels of the United States would 
have to be expanded at greatly increased 
costs were it not for the free world forces 
supported by the military assistance pro- 
gram. In fact, our entire military p 
and present strategic concepts would have 
to be radically revised (hearings, 1957, p. 
732). 

Much of our strategy hinges upon the con- 
tinued availability of military bases in places 
where we may have to defend against ag- 
gression. In some cases, we establish and 
operate them with United States forces; in 
others, we provide military assistance to na- 
tions which maintain bases of potential 
value to the allied defense effort. Where 
possible, these bases are protected by indige- 
nous military forces. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff consider that an adequate overseas base 
system is essential to the successful prosecu- 
tion of Free World military strategy. Here, 
then, is a definite link between our prospects 
of victory if war is forced upon us and the 
military assistance program (hearings, 1957, 
p. 784). 


By proposing a continuing authoriza- 
tion for military assistance, the execu- 
tive branch submitted a bill this year 
that complied with the committee's in- 
sistence to link the military portion of 
this program with our own defense 
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budget. The adoption of the adminis- 
tration’s proposal, however, would have 
removed the military part of the pro- 
gram from policy guidance and control 
by the authorizing committees, except 
on such occasions as changes in language 
might be needed. 

Since the Department of Defense 
budget is invariably presented well in 
advance of the mutual security program, 
the problem was how to provide an au- 
thorization for the latter that would 
combine it with the defense budget and, 
at the same time, permit a review by the 
authorizing committee. The Senate at- 
tempted to achieve this goal by substi- 
tuting a 2-year authorization with spe- 
cific sums for each of the years. Yet, 
this approach was not entirely practical 
as a specific authorization for fiscal year 
1959 had no basis for justification. 

It was my privilege to propose the 
amendment that the committee adopted 
which resolves this problem. Our report 
describes the solution succinctly. 

The technique adopted was to make a spe- 
cific dollar authorization for this year, since 
the funds obviously cannot be placed in the 
Department of Defense budget for fiscal 
year 1958, and to grant an unlimited author- 
ization for fiscal year 1959. It is contem- 
plated that next year the military assistance 
funds will be placed in the Department of 
Defense budget and that the Committees on 
Foreign Affairs and Foreign Relations will 
review the proposed program for that year. 
If the proposed programs appear to be un- 
reasonable or if there appears to have been 
laxity in the management of the program, 
the committee can then insert a dollar limi- 
tation for fiscal year 1960 or refuse to au- 
thorize for fiscal year 1960 thereby com- 
pelling the executive branch to return to the 
authorizing committees for policy guidance 
for that fiscal year. Under this system, the 
executive branch is enabled to place the mil- 
itary assistance funds request in the Depart- 
ment of Defense budget, but at the same 
time the committees exercise a firm residual 
authority to refuse to authorize the program 
or to place dollar limitations on the authori- 
zation and to make corrections should laxity, 
mismanagement, or waste be evident. 


For fiscal year 1958 the Executive re- 
quested $1.9 billion of new money for 
military assistance. This amount, cou- 
pled with the $500 million in carryover 
funds from the 1957 appropriation, will 
make available a total of $2.4 billion for 
that part of the program. 

Last year, you will recall, the budget 
request included a total of $2.9 billion for 
military assistance. A motion I offered 
made it possible for the committee and 
the House of Representatives to cut that 
amount by $1 billion. Even though that 
authorization figure was adjusted up- 
ward in conference, the final appropria- 
tion was close to the House authorization 
figure. This reduction was obviously 
wise for the executive advised us this 
year that it was able to get along on the 
sum appropriated and still report a sav- 
ing of $500 million. 

As I analyzed the justification for this 
year’s authorization, I was impressed by 
the size of the military pipeline, the 
growing role of new weapons in our de- 
fense strategy, and the generally im- 
proved economic conditions in a number 
of countries. Although the Senate had 
reduced the $1.9 billion to $1.8 billion, I 
felt a further reduction of $300 mil- 
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lion was warranted and offered an 
amendment accordingly. The commit- 
tee adopted my amendment reducing 
military assistance funds to $1.5 billion, 
and I hope that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will approve the committee’s 
action. 

In the case of defense support, the 
Senate version provided specific author- 
ization for fiscal years 1958 and 1959. 
Neither the executive nor the committee 
knows what the 1959 requirements will 
be. Isupported the amendments offered 
in the committee to limit defense sup- 
port authorizations to 1 year and to re- 
duce the sum from the executive request 
of $900 million to $700 million. This 
program has shown a tendency to cover a 
variety of economic activities that, in 
many cases, had only a remote connec- 
tion with the military effort of our allies. 
To correct this situation, an amendment 
in the present bill narrows the scope of 
defense support by adding a single word 
to the definition. That word is specifi- 
cally. Henceforth, economic assistance 
to countries to whom we are giving mili- 
tary aid must be related specifically, and 
I underscore the word, to their military 
establishments, A single year’s author- 
ization assures Congressional scrutiny in 
the administration of the program. 

Perhaps the most fundamental change 
in the bill is that contained in title II. 
The new language in this section repeals 
the old program of development assist- 
ance and substitutes for it the develop- 
ment loan fund. I endorse this basic 
change in philosophy that puts all de- 
velopment funds on a loan rather than 
a grant basis. My major concern, how- 
ever, is what I regard as the overcapi- 
talization of the proposed fund and the 
surrender of Congressional control over 
it: Several of my colleagues on the com- 
mittee share my concern, and we have 
presented our views in a supplemental 
statement that appears on pages 98 and 
99 of the report accompanying the bill. 

The basis for our position arises from 
the inevitably slow pace at which eco- 
nomic development proceeds in the un- 
derdeveloped countries. From previous- 
ly appropriated funds for development 
assistance—and that was on a grant as 
well as a loan basis—there still remains 
unexpended more than $316 million. 
Similarly, the Asian economic develop- 
ment fund for which $100 million was 
voted in 1955, has an unobligated bal- 
ance of $93 million. The simple moral 
of these figures is that it is not possible 
to commit quickly and, at the same time 
reasonably and wisely, the amounts 
woon the Executive is requesting in this 

1. 

At the proper time I plan to offer an 
amendment that retains the 1958 au- 
thorization of $500 million but elimi- 
nates the authorizations for fiscal years 
1959 and 1960. The adoption of this 
amendment will give the development 
loan fund a trial period of 1 year as 
well as the entire amount the adminis- 
tration has requested to initiate the pro- 
gram. If the amendment is adopted, 
both the Congress and the Executive 
will be able to make a more intelligent 
appraisal of the fund’s operations dur- 
ing the 1-year trial period. They will 
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then be able to determine more accu- 
rately what its capital requirements 
should be. Should the amendment fail, 
however, funds will be available for the 
program until 1960 without further Con- 
gressional authorization or appropria- 
tion. 

I want to comment on one additional 
section that deals with the President’s 
special fund for which the executive 
branch has asked $300 million. The 
Senate reduced this fund to $250 million, 
but our committee has recommended 
$275 million. The purpose of this fund 
is to take care of the many unforeseen 
contingencies that arise in the program. 
This is not an unreasonable approach. 
Last year, for example, events in Hun- 
gary led to a heavy exodus of Hungar- 
ians to neighboring countries. The 
availability of the special fund made it 
possible for our Government to give 
these refugees assistance. Doubtlessly 
there will be other situations that must 
be financed from a special fund. But I 
note that of the $100 million voted last 
year, and despite the heavy demands 
made upon it, the Executive estimates 
that $3 million will be unobligated at 
the end of the present fiscal year. In 
my opinion, $200 million will be ample 
to meet any unexpected emergencies, 
and I feel that a reduction to this 
amount can be safely made, I offered 
an amendment to that effect in the com- 
mittee and expect to offer the same 
amendment at the proper time during 
consideration of the mutual security bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want my 
pointed observations on particular parts 
of this bill to be construed as general 
hostility to the entire program and its 
objectives. While I have attempted to 
carry out my duty as a Member of the 
House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs to examine this 
measure carefully and to use my best 
judgment in an effort to improve it, I 
am convinced that it would not be in 
our national interest to discontinue or 
seriously cripple the mutual security 
program at the present time. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman on the excel- 
lent statement he has made. I am in- 
trigued particularly with the amend- 
ment he proposes, which as I understand 
will give Congress a little more control 
over this development program. Is my 
understanding correct? 

Mr. SELDEN. That is correct. The 
administration will have to come back to 
the committee next year and justify the 
program. If my amendment is not 
adopted, then we will be giving them an 
authorization for a 3-year period. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman again on his 
fine statement. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
that every year during the debate on the 
mutual-security bill, we get into the same 
arguments about 3 or 4 main items of 
contention. One is the $6-billion carry- 
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over; another is unobligated balances; a 
third is illustrative presentations instead 
of firm, definite projects; plus all the 
other difficulties we have in this compli- 
cated worldwide program. We will get 
into discussion of this type of problem 
even more when we come to offer and 
debate amendments under the 5-minute 
rule tomorrow. But in the time I have 
tonight I want to bring before us again 
just what it is we are trying to accom- 
plish with this program. We are trying 
to save the life of a desperately sick 
world. 

I spent 19 years in surgery, and once or 
twice I have seen a surgeon so anxious 
to save the patient’s blood that he lost 
the patient’s life; and, in other cases, I 
have seen surgeons careless of blood to 
the point that even though the operation 
was successful, the patient had lost so 
much blood that he died anyway. Our 
task in this program is to save the sick 
patient; but we must do it without any 
unnecessary loss of blood that might 
seriously weaken ourselves or others. 

At the outset may I make 4 or 5 broad 
statements to make sure we are all talk- 
ing about the same thing. To me they 
are hard facts. 

The first is that we are living today on 
the same planet with an organized, 
worldwide, ruthless conspiracy, with the 
avowed objective and the unwavering 
will and a steadily increasing capacity 
to destroy us. If they can isolate, 
weaken, and destroy the United States, 
then the whole world is helpless before 
them: In the last week their boss, 
Khrushchev, has again openly declared 
they will never change and will never 
give up the Communist objective of 
world control. 

The second statement is that since 
there is no way for us to get off this 
planet, and since we do not care to be 
destroyed, therefore we are and must be 
in inescapable head-on collision and 
conflict with the Communist conspiracy. 
That conflict is the cold war. 

The third is that we cannot continue 
the cold war indefinitely. It costs too 
much; the drain and the strain are too 
great; it would mean too great loss of 
blood. That is the reason for the anxiety 
of our people, the demand for economy. 

The fourth is that we cannot call the 
cold war off—except on their terms. 
Their terms amount to surrender—but 
on the installment plan instead of out- 
right and all at once. One day last 
week they declared that they will never 
yield or change their basic objectives. 
The next day Khrushchev said, “Why 
not, nevertheless, have a marriage of 
convenience?” That is, weaken our po- 
sition and strengthen theirs—a little at 
a time. 

At the disarmament conference in 
London they make plain what they 
mean—both sides should promise to 
abolish atomic weapons, or renounce the 
use of them. They know we would keep 
our promise; they would not keep 
theirs—witness Tehran, Yalta, Pots- 
dam, Panmunjon, Geneva. That is, if 
they can cajole or pressure us into yield- 
ing where the United States is su- 
perior—atomic weapons; but they not 
give up anything where they are su- 
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perior—land forces; then we are sup- 
posed to believe that would be disarma- 
ment, No; that would be surrender to 
them. With their greater superiority in 
land power, the rest of Eurasia and 
Africa would be at their mercy. You 
cannot call the cold war off except on 
their terms, which amount to surrender. 

There is only one conclusion left: we 
have to win this cold war. We have to 
confront them with such unity and sus- 
tained firmness and strength in the Free 
World—military and economic and 
moral strength—that on one hand they 
dare not start a hot war, while on the 
other hand they are being forced by 
mounting pressures within to make 
changes that will inevitably lead to their 
downfall. 

This is what the mutual-security pro- 
gram is about. 

Well, if this struggle must continue to 
either the death or the transformation 
of one or the other system, how do the 
two sides stack up in the conflict? 

First, look at the Soviet bloc. Unde- 
niably they lead us in certain fields. 

They lead in manpower. 

They lead in territory—and theirs is 
the strategically located heartland of 
the great continent, Eurasia. 

They roughly equal us in natural re- 
sources, strategic minerals. To be sure, 
we, today, have access to greater re- 
sources than they—but only because of 
the allies with which this bill deals. 
The Russians have approximately as 
much under their actual control as we, 
if not more. 

They have the largest and strongest 
land force in the world, the largest and 
most modern submarine force in the 
world, the largest and most modern tank 
force in the world. 

They approach equality in air power, 
some say superior in everything except 
long-range bombers. 

They approach equality, or at least 
adequacy, in atomic weapons—and the 
planes and missiles to deliver them. 
They do not have to be superior here. 
If we are standing alone, and they have 
enough to knock us out in a suprise at- 
tack, they do not need any more than 
that. 

Where do we lead? We lead in about 
four fields. 

We have the largest and strongest 
surface Navy. 

We still lead in industrial capacity, 
but the gap between their industrial ca- 
pacity and ours gets narrower every 
year. They are catching up. There is 
no sure guaranty that they cannot 
match us here, given time. 

There are only two where we have 
overwhelming superiority which they 
cannot match, unless we throw it away. 
One is allies. I remind you they are vol- 
untary allies. We do not have or want 
satellites. They and their territory and 
resources are not under our control. 

The other is the advance bases that 
are available to us all around the rim 
of the Soviet Union and the Communist 
bloc of nations. Why are they available? 
Only because we have those allies. And 
without this bill we could not long have 
those allies. 
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Reference is often made to some 250 
bases abroad. Just where are they? 
Their importance becomes apparent if 
we study the location of some of them. 
I have no map here but let us say my 
fist is the Soviet bloc. Begin up there 
at the northwest corner of the Soviet 
bloc, with Greenland. Come down then 
to Iceland, the United Kingdom, the Low 
Countries, Western Germany, France, 
Spain, and Morocco; then across Libya, 
Greece, Turkey, Saudi Arabia, Thailand, 
and the Philippines; then up through 
Formosa, Okinawa, Korea, Japan, Alas- 
ka, and Canada. Only two of those are 
wholly under our control, Okinawa and 
Alaska. The rest of them are fully inde- 
pendent and sovereign countries. We 
are there only because and as long as 
those countries are our allies. 

These advance bases are the one ace 
card we have that the Communists can- 
not match. They confront the Soviet 
planners with an insoluble strategic 
problem. 

The Russians have or can build up 
enough strength to get through with 
atomic weapons in a sneak attack and 
cripple us terribly. But the minute they 
were to hit us or to start coming toward 
us through our warning lines, on the soil 
of other countries, we would be attacking 
them from all our bases both inside and 
outside the United States. 

Or, supposé they take first the bases 
closer to them, such as England. Actu- 
ally England does not need to worry any 
more about an atomic attack against 
her. They would be foolish to attack 
England first because it would tip their 
hand and we would move instantane- 
ously against the Soviet Union from our 
bases in Alaska or Okinawa or in the 
Middle East somewhere, as well as from 
continental United States. And the 
bases are at such varying distances from 
the Soviet bloc that there is no way they 
can hit them simultaneously and thus 
eliminate all of them at one time. If 
they started their planes or missiles for 
the most distant bases first, like those 
in the United States, it would alert our 
whole system so that our counterattack 
against them from nearer bases would be 
in the air before their planes to knock 
out the nearer bases had arrived, or even 
taken off. 

What good would it do them to attack 
us here when they know we would still 
destroy them from these other bases? 
This is what makes them sweat in the 
Kremlin. There is no way for them to 
overcome our superiority here—and 
there will be no attack on us, as long as 
we have these advance bases, that is, 
have these allies. Are we to take any 
chances on losing our one ace card? 

That, Mr. Chairman, is what this 
mutual-security program is about. Its 
purpose is to strengthen the capacity of 
our allies to defend their own independ- 
ence and the bases on their soil. That 
helps mightily to defend the whole Free 
World, including ourselves. 

It is not that we are to fight their 
battles for them; and it is not to hire or 
try to bribe them to fight our battles for 
us. Rather, it is to help them do the 
thing they want most to do, namely, to 
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preserve their own national independ- 
ence, to lift their economic standards, 
to work toward better and, in most cases, 
more democratic government. So many 
of these countries have only recently 
won their independence. Their deepest 
desire is to preserve and strengthen it. 
It so happens that for us to help them do 
these things helps us as well as them, 
We and they have formed these alliances 
because it is to their interest to do so and 
it is to our interest to do so. It is as 
simple as that. 

Perhaps at this point we ought to try 
to clear away some of the specific mis- 
conceptions about the program that are 
still so prevalent, the clichés that sound 
so convincing when used by its oppo- 
nents. It is said, for example, that it is 
not possible to buy friends. Why, of 
course, it is not possible to buy friends— 
in international life any more than in 
private life. But we are not trying in 
this program to buy friends; it cannot 
be done. We want these countries as 
allies. Whether they like us or not is 
quite secondary. 

A better word is partners. Those who 
form a partnership keep it going if it is 
profitable to both sides. Often it hap- 
pens that the closer you are to your 
partner, the more irritating he becomes 
to you, the less you like each other. But 
still you both maintain the partnership 
if it is advantageous to both. What is 
the common interest that holds these 
partnerships together? Again, the 
answer is simple: They cannot defend 
themselves without us as partners; and, 
we can defend ourselves much more 
surely and easily and cheaply if we have 
them as partners. We would like also to 
be good friends, but that is not primary. 

A second misconception is that this is 
foreign aid—as if it did not aid us. They 
Say charity should begin at home. Cer- 
tainly. But this program is not charity, 
It is not philanthropy. It is not “do- 
goodism.” I do not think we would be 
within our powers under the Constitu- 
tion if we were to appropriate public 
money just for charitable or philan- 
thropic purposes. The program does do 
good to other countries; but that is not 
its justification. We vote for it because 
it does good to our own country. Is it 
sensible or patriotic to refuse to do what 
is good for our country, just because it 
is good also for other countries? 

A third misconception is that we are 
giving away or spending billions and 
billions of dollars abroad. That is not 
so either. Most of the billions of dol- 
lars are spent right here at home. We 
do not send dollars abroad in substan- 
tial quantities. What we send is com- 
modities, mostly grown or manufactured 
in the United States; the billions of dol- 
Jars are spent here buying those Amer- 
ican commodities and making American 
jobs in the process. The dollars are no 
good to them except as they buy the 
things they need—from wheat to 
planes—and cannot get without dollars. 
So, we are not sending or spending bil- 
lions of dollars all over the world. We 
spend most of the money here in the 

- United States. 

The next misconception is that if we 
would just stop this program, we would 
save the $3.9 billion which the President 
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requested for it, and we could use that 
$3.9 billion to reduce our national debt 
or our budget or our taxes; or we could 
use it to increase old-age and social- 
security benefits or build more schools 
or highways or hospitals or housing; or 
apply the money to various other do- 
mestic programs that we need right here 
at home. I get letters to that effect al- 
most every day, as I am sure you do. 
They ask, “Why don’t you cut out this 
aid to foreigners so that I can have a 
decent retirement allowance?” 

The answer is that if we were to cut 
out this program, we would not have 
more money to use here for such pur- 
poses; we would have less. For with- 
out the allies and overseas bases which 
the mutual-security program makes 
possible, we would immediately have to 
increase our own military spending by 
a far larger amount than this program 
costs. We would have a larger budget, 
not a smaller. We would have less to 
reduce taxes or our national debt. : 

Let me point out in more detail why 
this is so by breaking down the $3.9 bil- 
lion that the President requested—al- 
ready reduced in the bill by over $600 
million. Of the $3.9 billion total, $2.8 
billion is for military assistance. Of 
that, $1.9 billion is for military hardware 
to equip their armed forces, that is, 
planes, guns, tanks, trucks, and so on, 
manufactured in this country; and $900 
million is for defense support, that is, 
to help them feed, clothe, and otherwise 
maintain those armed forces which are 
larger in some 15 countries than their 
own economically poor economies can 
support. 

Now our own defense appropriation 
bill, still in conference with the Senate, 
apparently is going to come out at around 
$35 billion. What do we get with that $35 
billion for our own Armed Forces? We 
get 125 air squadrons; we get 1,000 naval 
vessels; and we get 21 ground divisions. 
Now, if we appropriate 8 percent more, or 
$2.8 billion for the military assistance 
part of mutual security, what more do 
we get? We get 125 more air squadrons; 
we get 2,500 additional naval vessels; 
and we get 200 more Army divisions. 
That is, it requires $35 billion to main- 
tain our own Defense Establishment, 
and by providing 8 percent more, we 
double our Air Force, we more than 
treble our Navy and we increase our 
land forces more than 10 times. Do you 
know any other way we can get as much 
defense for the same expenditure, or 
for a comparable expenditure? 

What would it cost in dollars, not to 
mention men, if we had to replace those 
squadrons and vessels and divisions 
with American units? Of course, we 
simply could not do it. We do not have 
enough money, or materials, or men. 

Let me break it down another way. 
Around the Asian rim of the Soviet bloc, 
there are five main bastions that we are 
helping supply and support with this 
program. Begin with Korea; then For- 
mosa, Vietnam, Pakistan, and Turkey. 
It costs us less than $1.5 billion to main- 
tain those bastions; and we get in re- 
turn more than 2 million first-rate sol- 
diers. Without this aid, those coun- 
tries would be greatly weakened or even 
some go down. What would it cost us 
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then—whether we tried to hold on in 
Asia with our own forces or withdrew 
from all of Asia to the Hawaiian Islands 
and vastly expanded our Military Estab- 
lishment? 

Again, let us take just one country, 
Korea. We have had a war there and it 
is fresh in our minds. We had eight 
American divisions in Korea. Now we 
have two. Why do we have only 
two American divisions there now? 
Because there are 20 well trained 
and equipped Korean divisions. If we 
cut this program drastically, we will not 
have those Korean divisions holding the 
line. Then we will either have to aban- 
don the Western Pacific, or we will have 
to send American divisions back to 
Korea. 

How much does it cost a year for one 
American division? The figure is classi- 
fied, but I can tell you that it costs just 
about 10 times as much to have 1 
American division on the ground, ready 
to go, as it does a Korean division. So, 
big as the amount is that we are au- 
thorizing for Korea, it is a bargain 
compared to what it would cost us to 
get the same amount of defense there 
with American forces. 

I just wonder whether we want to mis- 
lead any of our people into thinking that 
it would save them money if we were to 
cut out this program, which gives them 
and us so much security. I do not sug- 
gest that all these other divisions are as 
good as ours, by any manner of means. 
But one reason for the program is to im- 
prove them, to make then more effective. 

Let me just mention one more mis- 
conception that confuses thinking. It is 
said that these expenditures are too 
big for a peacetime program. Correct. 
But unfortunately this is not peacetime. 
There is the rub. Just because there is 
no actual fighting and dying at the 
moment does not mean there is any true 
peace. On the contrary, we are locked 
in a mortal struggle. It is to prevent its 
becoming one of fighting and dying that 
we have this big a budget. In every real 
sense it is a wartime budget, 

What are the conclusions to which this 
kind of overall survey of mutual security 
leads us? It seems to me there are three 
main ones. One is that the program 
has had many failures. There has been 
a lot of waste. Nobody has been more 
critical of it than I, over and over and 
over again. A good many projects were 
ill-conceived, mistakes in planning. 
There have been blunders in carrying 
out plans. A good deal of the personnel 
was ill-chosen or unsuitable. They pro- 
duced more irritation than good will. 

You have heard repeated reference to 
these failures. Let us not deny them or 
try to justify them. Let us frankly 
admit them. But the failures are only 
one of the facts. 

Another is that, overall, the program 
has been a remarkable success. The Free 
World is still free, and it would not have 
been without this program. The failures 
have involved not more than 2 percent of 
the projects. Ninety-eight percent of 
them have been amazingly successful. 
Not a single country in the world to 
which we have given this kind of aid has 
been lost to the enemy, although every 
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one of them has been and is under deter- 
mined attack. That is the record of 
achievement. 

There is much talk about Iran. There 
was indeed a lot of waste in Iran, if 
waste is measured by lack of sound per- 
manent projects carried through to com- 
pletion. But if success is measured in 
saving a patient, in denying a vital 
strategic area to the Reds, then I would 
say that Iran is perhaps the most strik- 
ingly spectacular success we have had 
anywhere. We had a plunger in charge 
there who took bold steps and he made 
some mistakes; but he kept the country 
in the Free World. If we had had a cau- 
tious man, eager most of all to avoid 
waste, he would not have been willing to 
take those steps; and we would have lost 
Iran during one 2-week period. The 
Middle East oil would have been lost and 
the Free World would have been cut in 
two. 

Has anyone ever served in our Armed 
Forces in war and not known of perhaps 
a sergeant who made a mistake in the 
handling of some materiel and lost it? 
Or even of a general who miscalculated 
and lost some American lives? But no 
one urged that we abolish the Defense 
Department just because some officials 
had made mistakes in judgment with 
resulting waste or loss. No. We ad- 
mitted the mistakes and moved to cor- 
rect them. 

The third main fact is that the pro- 
gram has saved us money—net. With- 
out it we would have had to spend more, 
not less; because we would have had to 
expand greatly our own Armed Forces. 

Yes, some projects unquestionably 
have failed. But in toto, the program 
has been extraordinarily successful in its 
main objective of keeping the free na- 
tions free and helping them become 
stronger and more united in their own 
and our defense. And it has saved us 
enormous sums when we consider what 
our defense costs would have been if we 
had not had the program. 

Mr. Chairman, there are about three 
courses we can decide to follow at this 
juncture. First, we can, because of the 
failures and the waste, abolish the pro- 
gram, give it up as a bad job. 

Second, we can decide that, because 
we have not yet achieved the security and 
unity we hoped for, we should greatly 
expand our aid, more of the same. 
Neither of those courses offers hope. 
The first would abandon our allies and 
partners to our enemies; the second 
would increase the confusions, waste and 
frustrations of which we complain. 

What is the third course? To improve 
our aid. We need to study it critically 
and continuously, not to condemn but to 
correct. We must work unceasingly, not 
to cut out the program, but to cut out of 
it the things that have led to the failures. 
Strengthen the patterns of effort that 
have proved most successful. Cut down 
or eliminate those that do not quite hit 
the target. 

In short, do not scrap mutual se- 
curity. Do not double it. But fix it. 

More steps have been taken along 
these lines in the last year than in any 
previous year. Some of them probably 
will not work out as well as we hope. 
But with the aid of our Foreign Affairs 
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Committee and the House Government 
Operations Committee and the Appro- 
priations Committees of both Houses, 
and the various public bodies and com- 
missions that have been studying it all 
year, I believe we have made some basic 
headway in analyzing the faults of the 
past and determining the changes that 
will help the program. We can make it 
sounder and more efficient. 

What do we have to do to improve the 
program? May I make four sugges- 
tions? The first is to ask ourselves 
afresh, What it is that we are trying to 
do? Is it just to make people fatter and 
stronger? No, it is to win their hearts 
and minds, their confidence, both in the 
Free World and behind the curtain. In 
essence, we have to do what a candidate 
seeks to do in a political campaign, win 
voters. The peoples of the world are 
choosing sides. Are they going to vote 
for us? Or for the other side? We are 
trying to win their vote, their confidence. 
There is no use of making them stronger, 
richer, more productive and better 
armed, if they are not going to be on our 
side. 

We have planned our programs too 
much in material terms. We have done 
a better job with the tangible things. 
The Communists in many places have 
done a better job with the intangibles. 
We have dealt more with commodities; 
the Communists have paid more atten- 
tion to populations. We analyze figures; 
they analyze people. 

When and where they have succeeded, 
how have they done it? Not by perform- 
ance—they cannot deliver. They win by 
promises, flattery, giving people a sense 
of importance. Fortunately, we do not 
have to make lying promises the way 
they do, and we should not. But we do 
have to pay more attention to meeting 
the emotional needs of people. In our 
preoccupation with bringing material 
benefits, we pay too little attention to 
the things of the spirit, personal dignity, 
national pride, desire for equality of 
status, appreciation, comradeship. 

We are like the loyal, honorable and 
practical-minded man who works hard 
to provide a fine home for his wife—but 
forgets to make love to her. And then he 
is mystified and brokenhearted and re- 
sentful when she runs off with some 
ne’er-do-well. How could she be so fool- 
ish? Because people crave flowers and 
affection—as well as food. It is still true 
that men do not live by bread alone—or 
by guns and dollars. The Reds have 
seen this more clearly than we. Witness 
the success of the Bulganin-Khrushchev 
team on their lovemaking pilgrimages. 

We can build bridges, dams, and 
dynamos better than anyone else in the 
world; but those are not enough. We 
have to study more carefully how other 
people react to what we are doing. If 
we irritate or alienate them by any pro- 
gram or process, it is not a wise ex- 
penditure of money or effort. 

The key thing is not the amount of our 
aid but the manner of it. 

What we need is not a bigger program, 
but a better one. 

It is not the size of our aid, but the 
intelligence, the quality of it that will 
determine its success. 
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So, the first thing is to examine, 
identify, and get our sights on the main 
target: the confidence of people. 

The second is to determine the things 
that hit that target and streamline the 
program to those essentials—concentrate 
our efforts on those policies and projects 
that experience has shown do win the 
hearts and minds of people. Those that 
do not, let them go. 

In too many places we are still spread- 
ing ourselves too thin. We should do 
fewer things better. We tend to give 
every country the full treatment—a little 
of everything. Some countries, for ex- 
ample, need mainly agricultural help, 
but we put in also an industrial expert, 
a commercial attaché, an educational 
attaché, a labor attaché, a public health 
agency—sometimes as many as a hun- 
dred or more projects. We overwhelm 
them. Let us pick out the 5 or 10 or 20 
programs that are essential to the sur- 
vival of that particular country and do 
them well, not have a uniform pattern 
that someone thinks we should follow 
everywhere. These are the kind of 
things we have been trying in our com- 
mittee to get the mutual-security people 
to do. We are making headway, but 
still greater changes in emphasis are 
needed. 

The first question to ask in a country 
is, How much doesit need? The answer 
to that is often astronomical. The sec- 
ond question is, How much can the coun- 
try effectively use? The answer to that 
is much smaller. The third and most 
crucial question is, How much can they 
self-respectingly receive? The answer 
to that generally is still smaller. But it 
is the real test of what our effort should 
be, and we must streamline our pro- 
grams to that level. 

My next suggestion for improvement 
is to get a longer-range program. Todo 
it on a year-to-year, piecemeal basis is 
just not good enough. The problem is 
a long-range problem. It cannot be 
solved without a long-range program. I 
believe 3 years’ planning ahead is a 
minimum. 

When Japan attacked us, did we de- 
clare war for 1 year? And then take 2 
or 3 months to debate whether we would 
fight a second year, leaving our allies 
uncertain as to whether they could count 
on us beyond 1 year at a time? No, we 
declared war. We put on no time limi- 
tation. Both our enemies and our allies 
knew we were in it until we won victory. 
That did not mean we lost control of 
the war, or had no further opportunity 
to review our operations or change them 
as circumstances indicated. Rather, we 
reviewed them constantly, we changed 
strategy and tactics whenever and wher- 
ever we thought best. But we had com- 
mitted ourselves to fight the war to the 
finish. Our allies did not lie down; they 
fought harder because they had fresh 
hope. They knew we intended to win, 
no matter how long it took. And it took 
a lot shorter time and less money than 
if we had tried to conduct it on a year- 
to-year basis. 

This is the reason, the necessity as I 
see it, for the long-range development 
program proposed in this bill. It is not 
true that Congress will have no control 
over the development loan fund. The 
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budget for it will come here every year 
like that of every other Government- 
owned corporation, like the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the Small Business 
Administration—every one of our lend- 
ing agencies. The development fund 
managers will come before us with 
specific plans for loans for specific proj- 
ects instead of lump allocations to in- 
dividual countries, as is the case now. 
The only way we can correct the diffi- 
culties we all complain about in the pres- 
ent setup is to authorize a long-range 
loan program under prescribed stand- 
ards and guidelines and with the ability 
to cut it down each year if those in 
charge do not follow the guidelines in 
good faith. It is to cure the difficulties 
inherent in the year-to-year authoriza- 
tion pattern, that we want to set up the 
8-year development loan fund along the 
very same lines we follow in our domestic 
loan programs. 

The new thing about the development 
loan fund is not that it authorizes 
borderline loans—they are being made 
all over the world now under existing 
legislation, wherever it is considered that 
political objectives require such loans. 
The new thing is that more definite re- 
strictions and criteria for making such 
loans are laid down by the Congress in 
this legislation. After the first year the 
fund can go to the Treasury, just as 
Commodity Credit Corporation does, to 
borrow the money needed for loans 
for projects which it should be able 
to plan ahead in greater detail than is 
possible now. It will not be under the 
pressure of beating the June 30 deadline, 
with the waste of money that process 
often represents. When it has its pro- 
posals for loans refined and sends them 
to Congress in its budget each January, 
the Appropriations Committee, should it 
not approve them, can vote to limit the 
total loaning authority or even disap- 
prove individual projects. If such a 
longer-range method of handling long- 
range development loans is not more in- 
telligent control, and a far better system 
than we have now, I do not know what 
would be. 

The fourth improvement needed is to 
get better personnel in mutual security. 
To begin with, we have to take more 
pains in selecting them. It is not enough 
for a man to be a good electronics expert. 
He and his wife have to live in such 
a way in the country that they do not 
antagonize the people with whom they 
are working. We can put good weapons 
into the hands of a soldier in another 
country and teach him how to use them 
well, but that does not necessarily make 
him a better ally. How we give the aid is 
as important as what and how much. 
Attitudes toward people are as important 
as technical skills. 

We also have to take time to train our 
personnel better. One of our men just 
back from Afghanistan told me that 
technicians coming there from Russia 
speak both-of its languages, Pushtu and 

Persian. They told him they had studied 
those languages for 3 to 5 years in prep- 
aration for coming. In contrast, we are 
in such a hurry that some have been sent 
out without knowing much of anything 
about the country to which they are 
going—its people, its history, customs, 
language. Well, they know what con- 
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tinent it is on. That is not enough. We 
will get more done in the end if we take 
time to train our people longer and 
better. 

And then, they must be willing to stay 
longer than the usual 2 years. They 
hardly get adjusted to the climate and 
the people and get the feel of the job 
before their term is up and they come 
home. It is like the big executives who 
come down here to Washington, work 
hard for a year or so, organizing or re- 
organizing an agency—and as soon as 
they get it going well, they resign and 
go home. What happens? The agency 
soon settles back into the same old ruts— 
under less able men. The top executives 
say they must go home to look after their 
private interests. But how long will they 
have any private interests to look after 
if we don’t succeed in keeping the world 
free and strong and united? MSA is the 
major instrument we have for accom- 
plishing that. Where is there a bigger 
challenge or duty for our top men and 
women? The task must be lifted up 
until it captures the imagination and 
enlists the loyalty of our very ablest per- 
sons and keeps them at the job until 
it is done. 

Such men would not think of bringing 
out a new model automobile without 
years of study and preparation. Yet they 
imagine the United States of America 
can save a world without their giving to 
the task literally years of single-minded 
study and dedicated effort. 

In summary, our personnel must be 
better selected, better prepared, willing 
to stay on the job longer periods of time, 
and willing to live and work more closely 
with the people of the countries where 
they serve. To win their confidence, we 
must identify ourselves with them—so 
they know we are all working together 
as genuine partners in a common task of 
vital importance to all. 

Just to cut the program will not save 
money. To improve it, make it success- 
ful, will save money. 

If we will do these things, Mr. Chair- 
man, this mutual-security program will 
save the world. And there is no question 
but that we can do them. We have al- 
ways accomplished successfully any task 
that we took the pains to understand and 
set our hands to with a will. This is no 
different. The difficulties are indeed 
great: they constitute, not an excuse for 
failure, but the problem to be solved. 
Let us get on with the job. 

Mr, CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from Mis- 
souri for yielding me this time. I rise to 
state that I cannot support this bill in 
its present form and with its present 
provisions. During the 11 years that I 
have served as a Member of this body I 
have seen this Congress little by little 
abdicate its responsibilities. I have seen 
Congress step by step move toward the 
status of a rubberstamp. This bill, as it 
is presently before us, in my judgment is 
another long step toward that objective. 
I expect to support the amendment, 
which I understand is to be offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. PIL- 
CHER] which would eliminate that por- 
tion of this bill known as the develop- 
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ment loan fund, the adoption of which 
amendment would, I think, make the 
bill much more palatable. There is an- 
other feature of this bill which I think 
should be eliminated, and that is the 
special assistance fund. These provi- 
sions take away from the Congress the 
very important responsibility which it 
has possessed throughout the years of 
holding the purse strings of the Nation, 
which is one of the most efficient means 
within the power of the Congress to pro- 
tect the taxpayers. Another thing is 
that I think this bill calls for much too 
much money for foreign aid. I think it 
should be reduced very substantially. 
Unless it is reduced very substantially, 
I shall not support it this year. 

In 1916, a year before this country 
entered World War I our national debt 
stood at a little over $1 billion, a per 
capital debt of about $12. Today, as 
you know, the Federal debt stands at 
$272% billion, and a per capita debt of 
about $1,600. It is true that we fought 
three costly wars since 1917. We are 
still paying for World War I. Breaking 
down this figure of 8272 % billion, I find 
that some $60 billion of it is attributable 
to various forms of what we have come 
to call euphemistically “foreign aid.” 
Others use the more realistic term “give- 
away.” 

Senate 2130, amending the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, calls for a total out- 
lay of $3,242,330,000 for the fiscal year 
1958. Much has been made of the fact 
that this figure represents a reduction 
of $375 million from the authorization 
in the original Senate bill and that it is 
$622 million less than the President’s 
requested budget. While I am glad to 
see the reduction, I am not so much 
concerned today with figures and alleged 
trimming and reductions as I am with 
what I consider basic principles and un- 
derlying fallacies. This is the 10th year 
that Congress has wrestled with a stag- 
gering foreign-aid appropriation. We 
were assured years ago that the whole 
foreign-aid question was a temporary 
and emergency one and would be 
stopped in a few years. 

The Foreign Affairs Committee in its 
report states that: 

The mutual security program is essential 
to the national interest and security of the 
8 States and should be continued 

p. - 


The report does not state how long it 
is to be continued—just continued— 
period. Further on we are told: 

Events clearly indicate that we must con- 
tinue to provide military assistance to our 
allies and that we must expand and im- 
prove our programs of assistance to under- 
developed countries (p. 4). 


Again the word “continue” but this 
time another verb without limit is 
added expand.“ Expand to what ex- 
tent and for how long? 

In 1955, Congress ordered the liqui- 
dation of the Foreign Operations Agency, 
which then was the official dispenser of 
American largess all over the globe. It 
was said that military aid in the future 
would be handled by the Department 
of Defense. Economic aid, which was to 
be tapered off and eventually ended, 
would be handled by a new agency, the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
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tion. Those of us concerned with re- 
ducing taxes and the national debt 
hoped that unlimited spending on for- 
eign aid was just about over. Indeed, 
Senator George had declared as far back 
as July 1953, “As far as I am con- 
cerned, mutual security is going into its 
last fiscal year this morning.” We were 
too optimistic. 

I hope Members of the House have 
read the minority report in House Re- 
port No. 776. I urge those who have 
not done so to read it before voting on 
this bill. It can be read in 15 or 20 
minutes. The minority of six members 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
warns Congress that the bill in its pres- 
ent form surrenders still further Con- 
gressional control of the expenditure of 
some three and a quarter billion dollars. 
Vote this bill without protective amend- 
ments and you will in effect hand a well- 
entrenched spending bureaucracy a 
blank check to squander taxpayers’ 
hard-earned money all over the world 
in any manner that professionally 
trained spenders see fit. 

The minority report also exposes, I 
am glad to note, the fiction that the re- 
cently conceived development loan 
fund was in any sense of the word a 
bona fide lending plan based on ordi- 
nary banking and loan principles. De- 
spite its misleading name this new de- 
vice is the same giveaway program mas- 
querading under a new title. As you 
probably know, the catch in this new 
development loan fund is the so-called 
soft loan policy so thoroughly exposed 
and deflated by Mr. Samuel Waugh, 
president and chairman of the board of 
the Import and Export Bank, when he 
testified before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

The minority report states: 

The borrowing authority of the President 
contained in the development loan fund 
section of S. 2130, regardless of any argu- 
ment to the contrary, will actually amount 
to an increase in our national debt (p. 107). 


The minority concluded by stating: 


We are seriously disturbed about the un- 
due relaxation of Congressional control over 
the program and about the authorization of 
additional billions when a clear need for 
such additional authorization has not been 
demonstrated and when sufficiently clear 
plans for their use have not been presented. 
After the expenditure of more than $57 bil- 
lion for foreign ald programs since 1945, an 
additional authorization of $3.2 billion 
should be made only after careful and pains- 
taking study. * * * Speaking for the mil- 
lions of Americans who are rebelling against 
waste, extravagance, and poor p in 
the expenditure of their hard-earned dollars, 
we can only warn once more against under- 
taking new programs without weighing the 
necessity for such a course and without 
thinking through their consequence (p. 107). 


I want to register my full agreement 
with this and my deep concern over and 
opposition to the pouring of still more 
billions of tax money down the bottom- 
less pit of foreign aid without end. And, 
I also want to say that I am tired of the 
repeated wolf cry of endangering the 
national security. If we merely touch 
the nerve end of any bureaucratic 
spending scheme, instantly we get the 
anguished cry of gravely jeopardizing 
our national security. 
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Our national security is being gravely 
jeopardized but not by Congressional 
economy or restrictions on endless give- 
aways programs. Americans are rapidly 
becoming aware of the fact that a Su- 
upreme Court which systematically tears 
down and destroys every safeguard and 
protection against subversion in this 
country is a far greater menace to our 
national security and survival than 
armed Communist forces lurking in the 
jungles of Malaya or Vietnam. 

And to spend literally billions selling 
the American way of life and telling 
the truth about America to Persians, 
Hindus, Indonesians, Senegambians, and 
Zulus in order to stop communism 
while our own Supreme Court blows up 
the dikes and levees which Congress and 
the executive arm have laboriously built 
up over the years against our native 
Communists, is utterly futile and use- 
less. 

As well-reasoned and sound as the 


minority report is, it to some extent 


misses the vast underlying quicksand of 
fallacy in this whole foreign aid con- 
cept. This is the dangerously deceptive 
but insidiously plausible theory that ad- 
vaneing world communism can be 
halted or at least temporarily incon- 
venienced by purely economic and hence 
materialistic means. 

Our foreign aid program, no matter 
how many times its name may be 
changed, is based on the major premise 
that communism advances fastest and 
can succeed only in economically back- 
ward or depressed countries. Or, put- 
ting it in another way, poverty stricken 
and underdeveloped areas provide the 
natural breeding spots for communism. 
We have heard this theme and varia- 
tions of it in hundreds of speeches by 
well-intentioned, but, I think, badly mis- 
informed national leaders and world 
authorities on everything. 

If this major premise is granted or 
uncritically swallowed, then it follows 
logically that drying up such breeding 
spots by lifting their economies is the 
only effective answer to communism. I 
think this is the basic and tragic fallacy 
of our time. It explains why we con- 
tinue to lose the cold war despite every- 
thing we do. This explains why we con- 
tinue to lose friends and influence all 
over the world. 

The President in his May 21 message 
stated that economic development and 
technical cooperation were needed to 
preserve the independence of less de- 
veloped countries. Mr. Eisenhower 
stated: 

Unless these people can hope for reason- 
able economic advance, the danger will be 
acute that their governments will be sub- 
verted by communism. 

Lacking outside help these new nations 
cannot advance economically as they must 
to maintain their independence. Their mod- 
erate leaders must be able to obtain sufi- 
cient help from the Free World to offer con- 
vincing hope of progress, Otherwise their 
peoples will surely turn elsewhere. Ex- 
tremist elements would then seize power, 
whip up national hatreds, and incite civil 
dissension and strife. The danger would be 
grave that these free governments would dis- 
appear. Instability and threats to peace 
would result. In our closely-knit world such 
events would deeply concern and potentially 
endanger our own people, 
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I would like to point out that we had 
serious instability and threats to peace 
last November when the Soviets butch- 
ered 35,000 brave Hungarians striving 
for the very freedom that Mr. Eisen- 
hower holds so important. Our own peo- 
ple were not endangered and if the ad- 
ministration felt any deep concern it 
failed to act on it or show it in any tan- 
gible form. 

Near the end of the President’s mes- 
sage you will find the following, and 
again I quote in full: 

And second, we simply cannot afford to 
blight the hopes of the newly independent 
peoples who turn to the Free World for help 
in their struggle for economic survival. 
Should we do so, these peoples will per- 
force be driven toward communism, or other 
totalitarian solutions to their problems. 


Omitting the blighting of all hope for 
the newly independent Hungarian peo- 
ple and their return to Communist slav- 
ery and terror, I merely want to point 
out that it is just another restatement 
of the old theory. 

Nowhere is there any explanation why 
the United States with only 6 percent of 
the world’s population is singled out as 
the economic atlas to carry the rest of 
the non-Communist world on its back. 
Nor does the President explain why 
other nations with reasonably stable 
economies and far smaller national debis 
than we have, also do not participate 
in this titantic world-uplift program. 

For years a few voices have cried in the 
wilderness against this delusion of rais- 
ing the economic level of the entire world 
in order to stop communism and insure 
our own security. Other nations do not 
voluntarily increase their national debt 
by borrowing in order to uplift under- 
privileged peoples. We are the only 
Nation in the whole world that borrows 
money at interest in order to give it 
away. 

Communists first seized power in Rus- 
sia in 1917 and thus secured a base of 
operations. If poverty and economic 
backwardness were the indispensable 
cultures for the incubation of commu- 
nism, then obviously the world’s two 
worst breeding spots, India and China, 
should have fallen almost immediately, 
Both of these unhappy lands were ter- 
ribly overpopulated. They both suf- 
fered from periodic mass famines, Their 
income and living standards ranked with 
the lowest in the world. Their masses 
suffered the greatest degradation and 
appalling poverty. 

The facts of history are that China 
was finally conquered militarily and not 
ideologically only in 1948 after some 25 
years of open civil war and subversion, 
plus, I might add, some invaluable secret 
assistance from highly placed Americans 
in policymaking spots in our Govern- 
ment. This has all been brought out in 
Congressional investigations. The Chi- 
nese people did not vote for communism 
or accept communism because they were 
hungry; they were betrayed from with- 
in and without by secret Communists 
posing as liberals, agrarian reformers, 
and so forth. And finally Chinese Com- 
munist troops, armed with weapons sur- 
rendered by the defeated Japanese, fin- 
ished the job that treachery and sub- 
version had so well started. 
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The other natural breeding spot, 
India, still has not succumbed although 
the Communists there have made serious 
inroads. So for some 40 years after 
the Bolshevik seizure of power in Rus- 
sia, the empty bellies theory has not 
worked out that way in India. 

But China and India are in Asia, and 
for other reasons may be exceptions to 
the theory. Let us consider Europe. At 
the end of World War I Lenin was pos- 
itive that Germany and then the rest of 
Europe would soon follow Russia into 
bolshevism. Italy, Poland, Ireland, and 
Portugual were well near the bottom of 
the economic ladder. While not even re- 
motely approaching Asiatic poverty, they 
at least qualified for argument's sake as 
breeding spots for communism if the 
theory of backward economies is ac- 
cepted. 

Despite admittedly low living stand- 
ards compared with more prosperous 
European neighbors, Ireland and Portu- 
gal have never had enough Communists 
to make up a corporal’s guard. 

Italy, with the greatest mass poverty 
and economic hopelessness in Europe, 
went Fascist instead of Communist. 
Even today Italy has managed to 
avoid slipping down the Red abyss. 

Poland remained stanchly anti- 
Communist under the very shadow of 
her Red neighbor for 27 years. As was 
the case with China, Poland was sold 
down the river to the Communists at 
Yalta and a Red puppet regime. Ru- 
mania similarly was first taken over by 
Red troops at the end of World War 
II and a Communist regime installed 
later with Red army protection. Not a 
single so-called breeding-spot country 
in Europe in the 40 years following the 
Bolshevik coup d'etat went Communist 
voluntarily. 

Yet year after year, with soul-weary- 
ing repetition and insistence, we con- 
tinue to be assailed with the argument 
that poverty breeds communism. The 
fact is, of course, as any student of 
this problem knows, that Communists 
themselves use this argument. Com- 
munist propaganda lays heavy emphasis 
on the claim that they are the only true 
friends of the downtrodden and op- 
pressed and that communism is the only 
answer to poverty. 

Abject and total poverty, such as can 
be found in many other parts of the 
world and even in Europe, is lacking in 
Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, and 
France. All the factors which are al- 
leged to breed communism—poverty, 
slums, racial discrimination, oppressive 
government—are absent in these socially 
and economically advanced nations. Yet 
they have over 400,000 Communists or 
roughly 20 times as many as this coun- 
try. Communism, as any student of the 
subject knows, is largely—not entirely— 
an ideological disease. It finds many of 
its victims and willing recruits among 
the so-called better educated. 

An examination of the backgrounds of 
the leaders of world communism from 
Lenin down to our own American quis- 
lings shows that, with a few exceptions, 
they all came from comfortably fixed 
middle class and lower class families. 

In fact, if you will go over the list of 
those called before the House Commit- 
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tee on Un-American Activities in 1947 
and 1948 in connection with Soviet es- 
pionage, you will find that with one or 
two exceptions all were native born, 
came from good families, but most 
striking of all, boasted of far above av- 
erage educations. There were many 
Phi Beta Kappas, summa cum laudes, 
and Ph. D.’s in this wretched collection of 
traitors and spies. Not one was a bona 
fide worker, victim of social injustice, or 
product of so-called Communist breed- 
ing spots. 

France for many years has enjoyed 
the dubious distinction of harboring the 
second largest and most powerful Com- 
munist Party in Europe outside of the 
Iron Curtain. The present strength of 
the French Communist Party is placed 
at 300,000 to 350,000. More important 
is the fact that French Communists can 
deliver over five and a half million votes 
and that this makes them the largest 
single political party in that country. 
Moscow controls 151 seats in the French 
Parliament. 

France has received from us some five 
and a half billion dollars in net grants 
and credits since July 1, 1945. Former 
United States Ambassador to France, 
William Bullitt, has stated privately 
that despite all the millions we have 
poured into France since American 
troops liberated the country from the 
Nazis, there is not a single newspaper in 
all of France which can be considered 
consistently and stanchly pro-Ameri- 
can, All the millions poured into 
France have purchased for us little but 
ridicule, contempt, and outright hatred. 

The Communist philosophy is, Why 
bother to steal a half-starved, scrawny, 
razorback, when you can pick up a well- 
fed porker for the same or less effort? 
Russia obviously is happy to have us fat- 
ten up these underdeveloped countries— 
with the expectation that when the cir- 
cumstances are right, their internal fifth 
columns will take over. Let me read to 
you from the magazine Political Affairs, 
the top-level theoretical organ of the 
Communist conspiracy in this country. 

Every January issue of this top Com- 
munist guide for action contains an arti- 
cle with directives for Congressional ac- 
tion for that year. This is the party line 
for top party faithful to follow in sup- 
porting or opposing legislation. The lead 
article in Political Affairs for January 
1956 is entitled “Geneva and ’56,” and 
was written by Max Weiss, a well-known 
leading Communist. 

In conclusion, Weiss states—and I am 
reading directly now from page 18 of 
Political Affairs for January 1956: 

At the same time, the fight for peace calls 
for a determination at this moment of the 
issues which constitute now the chief links 
which must be grasped in order to pull the 
whole chain of events forward. This requires 
that we single out for major attention and 
activity the following: The fight for disar- 
mament; the fight to restore normal trade 
relations between our country and the So- 
cialist world; the fight for a policy of large- 
scale economic aid, without strings, to the 
so-called underdeveloped countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America; the fight to get 
the trade unions of our country to send a 
labor delegation to the Soviet Union. 
Around these issues, wide movements of 
united and parallel action can be built and 
expanded until victory is won. 
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The expression, until victory is won, 
naturally means the victory of world 
communism. 

January of this year the comrades re- 
ceived their annual instructions with re- 
spect to Congress. I now read to you 
from another leading article entitled 
“Facing the 85th Congress” by no less 
authority than the National Committee 
of the Communist Party of the United 
States, page 3: 

As part of an overall foreign-aid program, 
loans and grants should be extended with- 
out strings attached to newly liberated semi- 
colonial countries as well as to Socialist 
countries, like Poland, now seeking such 
businesslike arrangements. 


Now, do we think that Communists are 
fools, and that they would urge unlimited 
foreign aid without strings attached if 
they thought that such a program would 
retard or defeat communism? 

In considering the amendments to this 
foreign-aid bill, we must remember that 
the Communists, too, are for the bill. 
And what is good for the Soviets can 
hardly be in the best interests of this 
country. The Communists want grants 
and loans extended to Socialist coun- 
tries like Poland, now seeking such busi- 
ness-like arrangements. 

Tito in Yugoslavia has been doing 
rather well as far as United States for- 
eign aid without strings attached is 
concerned. Communist Yugoslavia has 
received almost a billion dollars in 
grants, foodstuffs, industrial equipment, 
and modern fighting weapons, including 
Sabre-jets. 

Tito, alias Josip Broz, is a lifelong Len- 
inist revolutionary trained in Moscow. 
He can be expected to follow undeviat- 
ingly the precepts of Lenin. Tradition- 
ally Russian revolutionaries before the 
turn of the century opposed all forms of 
military service and training. The 
Czar’s armed forces were used for the 
repression of the workers and peasants 
and therefore were no place for a revolu- 
tionary. 

Lenin changed that. He persuaded 
the Bolsheviki to accept conscription in 
order to not only maintain contacts with 
the masses but, more important, to get 
free training in the use of modern 
weapons. He argued that when the time 
was ripe it would then be a simple trick 
to turn the weapons of the bourgeoisie 
against them and to turn a military war 
into a civil war. This new strategy was 
written into the formal resolutions of 
every congress of the Communist Inter- 
national from 1921 onward. You may 
be sure that veteran Communist Tito 
who attended these Comintern confer- 
ences was thoroughly steeped in this 
Leninist tactic. 

In 1955, after Stalin’s death, Tito 
resumed close and friendly relations 
with the Soviets. In June of 1956 he 
told 200,000 cheering Russians at Stalin- 
grad: 

In peace, as in war, Yugoslavia must march 
shoulder to shoulder with the Soviet Union 
toward the same goal, the goal of the vic- 
tory of socialism (a typical Communist 
euphemism for the world triumph of com- 
munism). 


In numerous other speeches, all quoted 
and available in this country, Tito made 
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no bones of the fact that he was solidly 
in the Soviet camp. 

Yet we continue to lavish aid including 
modern weapons of war on this Commu- 
nist dictator under the fantastic delu- 
sion that somehow our State Department 
will be able to cajole him over to our 
side. This is the ultimate in gullibility 
and self-deception. 

No; communism cannot he stopped 
with money. The generally accepted 
belief that communism can be blocked 
by improving a backward country’s econ- 
omy is a snare and a delusion. In a 
country where dollars are plentiful and 
materialism is the basis of all values, 
it seems logical that money can solve 
everything. Communist is far too com- 
plex and dynamic a phenomenon to be 
solved by the mere spending of money. 
As Whittaker Chambers has pointed out 
so brilliantly in his book Witness, com- 
munism is a new universal religion which 
like an X-ray cuts across all previous 
unities whether they be economic, moral, 
religious, social, political, or racial. 

No form of society can claim absolute 
immunity against it. It does not re- 
spond to the expenditure of money, 
propaganda, high living standards, im- 
proved democracy, elimination of faults 
or defects in social organization, eco- 
nomics, or politics. 

The rest of the world judges us by our 
actions—or lack of action—not by words 
or by grand totals of billions spent in 
every form of foreign aid, propaganda, 
selling America, or telling the truth 
about America. Propaganda includes 
more than the mere clever use of words. 
The most convincing and powerful prop- 
aganda in the world is that of principles, 
conduct, courage, and a high order of 
national honor. 

All the glowing statistics on the mil- 
lions of TV sets, bathtubs, and automo- 
biles which we enjoy cannot erase or blot 
out the stigma and shame of the be- 
trayal of Mihailovich, the sell out of Po- 
land, the abandonment of free China, 
or the sickening abandonment of heroic 
Hungary last November. Improving ag- 
riculture in Liberia, building canals in 
Pakistan, lifting the health level of Hin- 
dus, and such similar good works do 
little, I am afraid, to wipe out the 
shameful abandonment of 450 American 
fighting men to the Chinese Reds. The 
rest of the world still judges others, and 
that includes us, by deeds, by action, and 
by character. Not by the size of our 
handouts or the lavishness of our ad- 
vertising. 

Will endless and unlimited foreign aid 
and technical assistance retard commu- 
nism? Ask any former high-ranking 
Communist or authority on communism. 
Read the testimony and books of Louis 
Budenz, Ben Gitlow, Whittaker Cham- 
bers, Igor Bogolepov, and others, who 
either founded the Communist conspir- 
acy in this country or served high in its 
ranks here or in Russia. Consult such 
nationally acknowledged experts as Eu- 
gene Lyons, Dr. J. B. Matthews, James 
Burnham, John Lautner—to mention a 
few—and you will not find one who does 
ridicule this entire breeding spots for 
communism theory. 

Those who talk loudest and most con- 
vincingly on the nature of communism 
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and how to treat it are often those peo- 
ple who demonstrably know the least 
about it. This explains why we continue 
to lose the cold war all over the world. 
This explains why the Russians are so 
confident and treat our leadership with 
open contempt and amusement. Former 
Ambassador Bullitt once stated in sub- 
stance that the great tragedy of our time 
was the total inability of Western leader- 
ship to grasp and understand Commu- 
nist mentality. 

I am not opposed to all foreign aid. I 
favor military aid and some economic 
aid to those countries which have estab- 
lished unquestionable records of opposi- 
tion to communism, such as South 
Korea, Nationalist China, Vietnam, Iraq, 
Turkey, Greece, Spain and West Ger- 
many. I favor very limited and care- 
fully supervised aid to Great Britain, 
France, Scandinavia and other west 
European nations who might remotely 
be menaced by Soviet aggression. I am 
opposed to giving any money to Com- 
munist Poland and Yugoslavia or to such 
neutralists as India, Burma, and Indo- 
nesia. 

The test should be quite simple. Do 
you fight on our side against commu- 
nism, not only in a military sense but in 
every other respect?” If the answer is 
no or quibbling evasion, I say cut them 
off the relief rolls. An international 
WPA is justified only on the grounds of 
defense of this country. England and 
other nations place their own self in- 
terest and security above visionary inter- 
national uplift schemes and will-o’-the- 
wisp chasing. Let this Congress make 
for itself an indelible record of turning 
back once more to its primary constitu- 
tional duty—that of protecting and ad- 
vancing the interests and welfare of the 
American people. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Corr] 10 minutes to close the debate. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, there 
are really two questions that must be 
answered in this debate on the foreign- 
aid program. 

First. Is an economic assistance pro- 
gram of the size that now exists neces- 
sary? 

Second. If such a program is neces- 
sary, is not the development loan fund 
the most practical approach? 

As to the first question, I would agree 
that however morally desirable such & 
program is, it would not be necessary: 

First. If we and our western allies had 
an overwhelming share of the world’s 
population and natural resources, but we 
do not. 

Second. If the half of the world’s pop- 
ulation in the Middle East, Africa, and 
Asia did not know that they had a de- 
plorably low standard of living, or if they 
knew and they were nevertheless satis- 
fied with their lot—but they do know 
and they are not content., 

Third. If, even assuming this half of 
the world knew it was underdeveloped, 
and there was nothing it could do about 
it its lot that would pose a threat to our 
security, but they can turn to the ever- 
welcoming embrace of the Soviet Union. 

Fourth. If, not withstanding all this, 
the Soviet Union had no basic drive to 
be all powerful in the world, but it has. 
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Because these ifs are not facts, we 
must do what we ought to do. We must 
provide leadership in the new twin strug- 
gle for economic progress and national 
self-respect taking place throughout the 
world. These nations are determined to 
progress and achieve self-respect with 
or without us. If reasonable assistance 
and encouragement is not available 
through us, it will be sought elsewhere. 

In addition to the ifs we are all fa- 
miliar with the buts which are used 
repeatedly in tones of doubt and discour- 
agement about economic assistance. 

For example, we hear But we'll bank- 
rupt our country.” The truth is that we 
are setting up a program for economic 
assistance of one-tenth of 1 percent of 
our gross national product. This is less 
than seven-tenths of 1 percent of the 
national budget. Percentagewise, our 
total mutual security program has been 
declining. It is now about 4 percent of 
the budget, and the requested authori- 
zation for the loan fund is only 15 per- 
cent of the entire amount requested for 
mutual security. 

But we can’t carry the teeming mil- 
lions all alone. This is true, but we can 
set in motion the basic economic forces, 
such as roads, power projects, and com- 
munication lines, which will help them 
stand on their own feet. 

But there’s no end to this. I can 
sympathize with anyone who says this. 
But this is not reasoning; this is reacting 
emotionally to an unpleasant reality. If 
we have not done so before, we must face 
the fact that in this world of imbalance, 
a substantial mutual assistance program 
will be a major factor in our foreign 
policy for a long time to come. 

But there has been so much waste, 
There have been instances of inade- 
quate planning, too few skilled per- 
sonnel, too much haste, too few con- 
trols. Here a sense of perspective is 
needed. In the debate thus far on for- 
eign aid, in the magazine articles, books, 
committee and agency reports, there are 
recorded between 55 and 75 alleged in- 
stances of poor planning or waste. 
Some of these criticisms are wholly jus- 
tified. Some are not justified when 
the facts are known. And some are 
wholly unfounded. This then is the 
harvest of error reaped from 2,000 proj- 
ects in 60 countries. 

Certainly every effort should be bent 
toward eliminating waste. But to give 
up the program and say we can’t do this 
job, to condemn and abandon the pro- 
gram because of faulty administration 
is, it seems to me, short-sighted and 
self-defeating. We might as well give 
up our defense program because of oc- 
casional fraud and irregularities. 

But we can’t buy friends. Of 
course we cannot. And if we expect pro- 
fuse gratitude from peoples taught by 
experience to suspect the West, we are 
naive. Proving itself constant and con- 
structive and not imperialistic, our lead- 
ership will be both accepted and re- 
spected. The bonds existing between 
free nations will be infinitely stronger 
than those of the giver and receiver of 
alms 


But look at all the money in the 
pipeline. There is in the field of eco- 
nomic assistance $317 million of unex- 
pended funds; of these, all but $27 
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million have been committed, or obli- 
gated, to economic projects. These are 
closed deals. As far as the military 
pipeline is concerned, the authorizing 
committee has already reduced the 
amount for military assistance $400 
million below the President’s request, 
largely because of its feeling that, be- 
cause of new weapon possibilities, there 
could be a reallocation of funds and 
materiel in the pipeline. Defense sup- 
port has been reduced from $1.2 billion 
last year to $700 million for the coming 
year, a cut of 40 percent. It is true that 
the pipeline stood up under last year’s 
cut of a billion dollars and even pro- 
duced a further saving of $500 mil- 
lion; but to think we can continue to 
squeeze the pipeline is to say that be- 
cause one can go 1 day without eating, 
he can go a week. 

But let private enterprise, let the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, let counterpart funds 
and local currencies do the job. All of 
these can help. But all combined cannot 
do the job that must be done at this 
time. For example, even with the 
guaranties of the investment guaranties 
program stimulating an increase of 133 
percent in applications for the last year, 
the total guaranties in force are only 
$114,670,000. Stability of government 
precedes private investment; and de- 
velopment assistance aids in achieving 
stability. 

The Export-Import Bank is dedicated 
to helping other countries, by hard 
loans, to become better trading partners 
of the United States. These are a vital 
part of the economic development pic- 
ture. But as the president of the bank, 
Mr. Waugh, said, in concluding his testi- 
mony before our committee: 

The time has come for all of us to give 
serious consideration to a program incor- 
porating a mechanism for a United States 
economic development fund which would be 
available, with provision for so-called soft 
loans on a basis capable of being serviced 
and beneficially absorbed by the borrower. 


Finally, local currencies created by 
sales under Public Law 480, by sales 
under section 402 of the Mutual Security 
Act, and counterpart funds created by 
dollar grant aid are useful to only a 
limited degree. They are of no use in 
helping buy equipment, materials, serv- 
ices, or commodities from outside their 
borders. Moreover, half of Public Law 
480 sales in 1958 will be in countries 
where we have no economic aid pro- 
grams. To the extent that these funds 
can be used, they have already been 
taken into consideration. 

When all the ifs and buts have been 
fully explored, perhaps the most com- 
pelling consideration of all is the con- 
sequence of a substantial curtailment of 
economic assistance. We would in effect 
be saying to the Kremlin, “It’s all yours. 
We have no further interest in the Mid- 
dle East, Africa, South Asia, and the 
Orient.” This is a bleak one-way street 
which becomes even more narrow. This 
is the street where all foreign aid op- 
ponents finally meet. This is the street 
of the impossible alternative. 

If any or all of these factors are valid, 
and if, as a matter of foreign policy, we 
should continue to maintain a substan- 
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tial economic assistance program, what 
form should it take? 

It seems clear that we have three 
choices: Grants, dollar loans, or a pro- 
gram involving soft loans. We also can 
choose between yearly loan programs or 
those spanning several years. 

Loans requiring dollar repayment 
would be desirable, except that the coun- 
tries needing development lack dollars. 
Nor could these countries generate 
enough dollars through trade in the fore- 
seeable future for repayment. 

Grants are occasionally inevitable but 
have many weaknesses as the basis for 
an entire program. They invite hasty 
action, particularly if the program is on 
a yearly basis. They give the grantor no 
basis to exercise continuing supervision. 
They give us no return or hope of return. 
And they do nothing to increase the self- 
respect of the recipient. 

This leads us to a several year soft loan 
fund. is the device which has been 
endorsed by the various committees of 
Congress, the Executive, and outside 
agencies and individuals. 

It is well to paint it in its true colors. 
It needs no others. It is not quite fair 
to say this is a revolving fund. It is not 
realistic to say these will be loans identi- 
cal to those of the Export-Import Bank. 
This is not a business proposition. But 
it is a businesslike way of carrying on 
economic assistance that is far superior 
to any method we have experimented 
with in the past 10 to 15 years. 

The merit of the loan fund idea does 
not lie exclusively in the balance sheet 
at the end of the transaction. It lies 
also in the loan-making process. 

First of all there is time. There is no 
hurry to rush through a project in a 
fiscal year. 

Second, the focus is on a project 
rather than on any amount of money. 

Third, there are objective criteria that 
must be met. These are similar in na- 
ture to those which guide the Small 
Business Administration in making loans 
that will on the one hand help small 
business and will not, on the other, en- 
croach on legitimate bank business. 

Fourth, and perhaps most important, 
the loan fund officials are in a position 
to go over applications and the thinking 
behind them. They can and must see 
if the project is sound for the develop- 
ment of the country and must make a 
finding that repayment can be expected. 
This is a legitimate string that is nec- 
essarily tied to the transaction. It is 
bound up with sound fiscal and budg- 
etary policies of the debtor nation. The 
leverage for fiscal reform in the recipi- 
ent. country which the loan-making 
process makes possible is one of the most 
valuable advantages of this idea. 

Why is an authority for 3 years 
needed? ‘There are some who accept 
the validity of the loan fund idea but 
say that long range planning can still 
take place even though funds for only 1 
year are authorized. 

This ignores the basic realities of ne- 
gotiating and programing. If only 1 
year’s funds were authorized, two things 
would happen. There would be no ef- 
fort on our part, or on the part of other 
countries, to explore other projects than 
those previously submitted. The effort 
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of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in Washington and in the 
field would be to discard projects and 
develop a priority list which would total 
the authorization for 1 year. There 
would be little incentive for planning, 
negotiating, surveying, and estimating. 
The process of forward thinking simply 
could not be effective in a fiscal vacuum. 

Moreover, a 1-year authority for the 
fund would perpetuate the chief cause 
for all the waste, poor planning, and 
looseness of the past. All planning, 
negotiations, and loan agreements would 
be frantically carried on on the part of 
both lender and borrower with the tick- 
ing of the clock audible in the back- 
ground. The loan fund could not hu- 
manly be expected to proceed with re- 
straint, knowing that its first year’s rec- 
ord of loans made would largely deter- 
mine the second year’s authority. 

I realize that Congressional control 
must not be surrendered. But I confess 
I feel that Congress is still very much in 
the control picture. It may exercise no 
fewer than seven controls: 

First. The criteria governing the 
fund's operations. 

Second. Reports of any transaction, 
on request. 

Third. Semianual reports of activities. 

Fourth. Government Accounting Of- 
fice audit. : 

Fifth. Authorizing legislation which 
can change or limit the ioan fund’s au- 
thority each year. 

Sixth. Supplement appropriation bills 
which, under the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act, can reduce future au- 
thority to borrow from the Treasury. 

Seventh. Field investigations by Con- 
gressional committees. 

Here then is our position. In 10 years 
we have learned by trial and, sometimes, 
error about this tremendously compli- 
cated business of foreign aid. 

If we need a substantial program of 
economic assistance, then it seems only 
sensible to me to give it a chance to op- 
erate under businesslike conditions. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. How much money 
is there in this pipeline? 

Mr. COFFIN. There is in what we 
call unexpended funds $6.2 billion. 
There is a billion dollars added to that 
in counterpart and local currencies 
which, I may say, are of limited use. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. How much of that $6.2 
billion is unobligated, in other words, 
not tied up? 

Mr. COFFIN. I have been talking 
about economic assistance and the figure 
there is $27 million. 

Mr. JUDD. It is about $500 million 
for military assistance and $33 million 
for defense support, and technical as- 
sistance and economic aid about 150 
million. But the rest of the money in 
the pipeline is not free to use for other 
purposes. It is still working. 

Mr. COFFIN. This pipeline money is 
committed to projects. The pipeline on 
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the military side has been reduced to 
‘under 2 years and on the economic side 
the pipeline has been reduced to about 
a year. That corresponds roughly with 
the lead time necessary in getting de- 
livery of tanks, planes, and so forth, on 
the military side, or to set up effective 
projects on the economic side. 

Mr. JUDD. Many assume that be- 
cause money is in the pipeline and not 
expended, therefore it is not tied up. 
But contracts for items requiring a long 
lead time could not be let or continued 
without this money in the pipeline to pay 
for them when delivered. We cannot 
use it for anything else. 

Mr. COFFIN. The contracts have 
been let, the arrangements have been 
firmed up, they are final, and otherwise 
would have to be upset to the great 
prejudice of our common effort. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I may state, and I 
think these are accurate figures given to 
our committee today, that the total 
amount of unobligated funds in all cate- 
gories amounts to $726 million. Of 
course, a portion of that money has been 
appropriated on a 3-year basis. Re- 
ferring to the Asian fund appropriation 
of $1 million, they have only been able 
to obligate $6 million in the 2 years. So 
you still have $94 million of that; $726 
million is unobligated. 

Mr. JUDD. That is essentially the 
same figure I gave. I think it is up 
about $30 million above the estimates 
that were given us as to what the obli- 
gated balances would be on June 30. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Which indicates we 
gave them too much money last year. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, FULTON. Actually the figure 
given to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs was $685 million unobligated in 
total; and we might say on the $685 mil- 
lion, $500 million of it was a saving by 
the agency during the past year which 
the President pointed out. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I said that these 
were accurate figures given us as of 
today. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. The $500 million un- 
obligated is part of the savings. The 
Defense Department has reduced their 
budget by that amount. 

Mr. COFFIN. In other words, that 
$500 million was a planned saving. 

Mr. VORYS. It seems to me with re- 
spect to that money in the Asian fund 
we should commend these departments 
for not spending money they do not need 
to spend, and it also seems to me that 
when you have already at the authori- 
zation stage cut this bill $622 million 
below the amended budget request, or 
$1,122 million below the January budget 
request, we have just about used up all 
of the savings that these departments 
have made, 
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Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Should they not be 
reprimanded for requesting this Con- 
gress to provide more money than they 
actually needed? 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. FULTON. It should be remem- 
bered that last year our Committee on 
Foreign Affairs cut the request by $1.1 
billion, and this House adopted an 
amendment of $1 billion. Now, this 
leaves only $33 million unobligated in 
defense support, and on technical and 
economic assistance there is $152 mil- 
lion. It is only $185 million in all un- 
obligated; a very small amount. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. COAD. I wish to commend my 
colleague from Maine for his able pres- 
entation on the floor here today, and I 
should like to ask this question, Has 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
checked very recently—and I mean by 
that in the last day or week—with Mr. 
Percival Brundage, who is, of course, in 
the Executive Branch, to see whether or 
not these are the figures that the ad- 
ministration really desires, or will it be 
after the enactment of this appropria- 
tion bill that then we will find out that 
actually the administration desires a 
lesser amount? 

Mr. COFFIN. I would say to the 
gentleman that the committee has been, 
I think, constant in trying to get the 
most up-to-date figures. We, for ex- 
ample, wanted to assure ourselves that 
in coming to this chamber we had fig- 
ures that were as up to date as my good 
friend from Louisiana had in his Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, so that we 
would be talking on the same basis. 

Mr. COAD. I am sure you are aware 
of the fact that it was only within the 
last few days that Mr. Brundage of the 
Bureau of the Budget sent this letter 
out, or perhaps 2 weeks ago or more, 
stating that the other departments 
should cut back to the 1957 level. Now, 
does that mean that there might be 
further reductions even in this budget? 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. Since this authorization 
which the Appropriations Committee is 
still to pass on is $524 million below last 


year’s appropriation, I think we can be: 


quite sure that this program is bound 
to be within the so-called Brundage let- 
ter amount. 

Mr. COFFIN. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution and remind the 
Members that we will have adequate 
time tomorrow under the 5-minute rule 
to further explore this program. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Does the gentleman not 
agree that the thing that is new in this 
loan fund is not that there is a greater 
grant of power; quite the contrary. The 
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loans from this loan fund are to be made 
under more specific restrictions than 
exist today. ICA has made loans of all 
sorts and all over the place under exist- 
ing legislation. We gave them author- 
ity to do that and, in fact, in the past 
required that they use as much as half 
the economic assistance funds for loans. 
But for the first time, under this Devel- 
opment Loan Fund, the loans would 
have to be made according to rather 
tight criteria, stiffer than for loans made 
now either under the Mutual Security 
Act or even under the Export-Import 
Bank. 

Mr. COFFIN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted at 
this point in the Record a statement by 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration dealing with the criticism raised 
yesterday by the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. MEADER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


ICA's POSITION ON STATEMENTS OF CONGRESS- 
MAN MEADER, PAGES 11766-11775 OF THE 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, JULY 15, 1957 


JORDAN ROADS PROGRAM 


Congressman Mraner’s article in the April 
1957 issue of the Reader’s Digest contained 
the following statement concerning the ICA 
program in Jordan: 

Jordan, a poor, arid country with 1,500,000 
population, has an overwhelming problem: a 
half million Arab refugees from Palestine. 
Our major cure has been to construct 
throughways for the country’s fewer than 
9,000 automobiles. 

On April 19, 1957, as one element in an 
attachment to a letter to Senator BUSH, Mr. 
HOLLIsTer sent forward the following com- 
ment on the foregoing statement: 

“The major cure for the Palestine refugee 
problem has never been road building but 
development of the Jordan River. To this 
end the President 3 years ago designated 
Eric Johnston as his special representative 
to try to get the four countries involved 
Israel, Jordan, Syria, and Lebanon—to agree 
to develop the river, to date without suc- 
cess. The United States has for the past sev- 
eral years contributed millions of dollars to 
the U. N. to feed the Palestine refugees. The 
road program is not part of a direct attempt 
to relieve the refugee problem. 

“Jordan has only 225 miles of railroad, so 
it must also depend on highway transporta- 
tion. Following the establishment of the 
State of Israel, transportation. which had 
formerly flowed east-west from Jordan to the 
Mediterranean’ was cut off and had to be 
diverted into a north-south movement, 
There was a need for connecting links with 
roads leading northward to Lebanon and 
Syria and southward to the port of Aqaba, 
and for roads connecting the 4 areas of 
Jordan containing the bulk of the country's 
1% million population, including the Arab 
refugees. A total of 13 projects involving 
72 miles of road were undertaken, The larg- 
est stretch is about 30 miles long. Most of 
these roads are only gravel.” 

As the original Reader’s Digest article 
notes, the Arab refugee problem is of crucial 
importance to a solution of Jordan’s diffi- 
culties. The United States, in association 
with other members of the United Nations, 
has been working toward a solution of the 
refugee problem not only in Jordan but 
throughout the Arab States, through the 
vehicle of the United Nations Relief and 
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Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East (UNRWA). From December 1. 
1945, through December 31, 1956, UNRWA 
expenditures totaled $224.6 million—$192.0 
million for direct relief and $32.6 million 
for rehabilitation projects designed to pro- 
mote self-support. The United States share 
of these expenditures was about two-thirds. 
Of the approximately 925,000 refugees, 511,- 
000 are located in Jordan. 

As was noted in ICA's initial comment on 
the Reader’s Digest article, the development 
of the Jordan River has been regarded by 
the United States as the project offering the 
best possibilities for solution of the refugee 
problem. To date, this project has not been 
undertaken, since it has not been possible 
to secure agreement among the four nations 
principally concerned—Jordan, Lebanon. 
Syria, and Israel—as to mutually acceptable 
terms of development. 

In a letter dated July 15, 1957, and ad- 
dressed to Mr. Boyd Crawford, staff adminis- 
trator of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, Mr. Charles Stevenson, of the Washing- 
ton staff of the Reader’s Digest states that 
ICA’s own records show that road con- 
struction is by far the biggest ICA project in 
Jordan—with $7.5 million spent for this to 
date. 

However, Mr. Stevenson makes no refer- 
ence to the original Digest article conten- 
tion—that the major ICA effort at solution 
of the refugee problem has consisted of 
highway construction. His letter addresses 
rather, the magnitude of the road program 
and draws attention to its asserted charac- 
teristics of overdesign, and excessive Cost 
per mile. In support of this thesis, he cites 
the March 14, 1956, Report of the House 
Foreign Affairs Special Study Mission to the 
Middle East, South and Southeast Asia, and 
Pacific, noting the complaint that the ICA 

roads are far too costly and elaborate for 
a country as underdeveloped as Jordan. He 
further cites the USOM-Jordan Annual Re- 
port of June 1956 to show construction of 
400 kilometers of primary roads and 120 kilo- 
meters of secondary roads and to indicate 
the nature of the construction undertaken 
and the standards adopted. 

Mr. Stevenson is correct in his assumption 
that road construction constitutes the major 
ICA activity in Jordan: the UNRWA pro- 
gram, directly keyed to the refugee problem, 
is not subject to ICA control or supervision. 
As Mr. Stevenson clearly recognizes, road 
construction is not and was never intended 
to be a cure for the refugee problem al- 
though it has provided temporary employ- 
ment for as many as 10,000 refugees. Rather, 
it constitutes a positive effort to provide ef- 
fective assistance to the Government of 
Jordan in its economic development program. 

The original ICA response to the Reader's 
Digest article contains one factual inaccu- 
racy: that the ICA road program involved 72 
miles of road. In fact, the ICA road con- 
struction program covers approximately 181 
miles (292 kilometers), rather than 72 as 
stated. Of this amount, approximately 93 
miles (149 kilometers) constitute elements 
in the primary Jordanian road system; the 
balance are farm-to-market and village 
access feeder roads. 

ICA's present road program consists of the 
following: 

1. ‘Amm4n-Na’‘ur, 12 kilometers. 

2. Na‘ur-Kallia Junction, 42 kilometers. 

3. Syrian Border-Jarash, 45 kilometers. 

4. Jarash-Sweileh, 34 kilometers. 

5. Sweileh-Na’ur Junction, 16 kilometers. 

Two farm-to-market roads in the Amman 
region-Sahab-'Amman, 6 kilometers; Um 


United States contribution is made 
through the State Department which has the 
prime responsibility for dealing with 
UNRWA. 
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Jouza-Ermemein to the Swelleh-Jarash 
Highway, 15 kilometers. A 

Nineteen village access roads in three po- 
litical subdivisions of Jordan Palestine: (1) 
Nablus, (2) Jerusalem, and (3) Hebron Dis- 
tricts, involving approximately 122 kilo- 
meters of village road improvement and 
development. 

The June 1956 annual report of the Tech- 
nical Services for Economic Development and 
Public Works, cited by Mr. Stevenson, de- 
scribes accomplishments of the joint Jor- 
danian-American development projects. On 
page 46 it details the overall road construc- 
tion program of the Jordanian Government, 
calling for a total of 400 kilometers of pri- 
mary roads. 

United States technicians have assisted 
Jordan in laying out its overall development 
plans as well as in implementing that por- 
tion which ICA has undertaken for demon- 
stration purposes. 

Mr. Stevenson has understandably misin- 
terpreted the June 1956 report as meaning 
that ICA was financing the entire 400 kilo- 
meters. In actuality, ICA is financing only 
149 kilometers and to date has not provided 
hard-surfacing for any portion of this. 
However, the Jordanian Government’s initial 
planning called for eventual hard-surfacing 
of all primary roads; ICA-engineered designs 
provide for eventual asphalt surfacing of the 
point 4 highways; and ICA may be requested 
to provide some assistance for this purpose. 

In addition to the 149 kilometers of pri- 
mary road, the ICA program provides for 2 
secondary farm-to-market roads totaling 21 
kilometers and numerous village access roads 
totaling approximately 122 kilometers. In 
the case of these village access roads, ICA 
furnishes supplies, materials, and engineer- 
ing guidance; labor is furnished by the vil- 
lage itself. 

The charge that ICA roads are overde- 
signed, excessively costly throughways de- 
serves particular attention. As Mr. Steven- 
son notes, Jordanian main roads are nor- 
mally 7 meters wide, with 5 meters asphalted. 
Major point 4 highways are 9 meters 
wide, are designed to American standards, 
and will eventually have a 7-meter asphalt 
strip. 

A 7-meter (23-foot) driving strip with 3- 
foot shoulders will indeed constitute a major 
improvement over the former standard 5- 
meter (16-foot) strip with equivalent 
shoulders. It will provide a driving surface 
40 percent wider than the former standard— 
at an initial cost, as noted by Mr. Stevenson, 
only 9 percent higher. The annual cost of 
these improved roads, however, will be far 
lower, since the greatly superior engineering 
and construction will enable far lower main- 
tenance costs. 

These primary roads when completed, will 
be equivalent to secondary or tertiary sur- 
faced roads in the United States. They are 
designed to hold up under the increasing bus 
and heavy truck traffic which are the only 
means of adequate transportation in Jordan. 
As experience in the United States has shown, 
roads must be designed to withstand the 
effect of heavy vehicular traffic—not passen- 
ger automobiles, which, as the Digest article 
notes, number less than 9,000. 

The smaller but more numerous village 
access and farm-to-market roads will re- 
main simple gravel roads. In conjunction 
with the main roads, they have already made 
possible a substantial and gratifying increase 
in movement to market and export of such 
perishable vegetables as tomatoes. 

The point 4 highways are soundly engi- 
neered and are expected to provide a stand- 
ard for Jordan's much larger total high- 
way program. But far from representing 
throughways, they are the equivalent of two- 
lane country roads in the United States. 


LEBANESE DEMONSTRATION FARM AT TERBOL 


Representative Meaper’s article in the 
Reader’s Digest, March 24, 1957, states that 
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ICA “has built a $128,000 cowbarn in Leba- 
non to demonstrate to average farmers liv- 
ing on $100 or less a year the equipment they 
should provide themselves with in order to 
get ahead.” 

The ICA replied on April 19, 1957, based 
on Washington records, that the United 
States contribution to the cowbarn was only 
$48,265, that the Lebanese Government had 
spent L£100,000 ($30,000) on the cowbarn, 
and that the cowbarn was really a part of an 
overall animal husbandry project for which 
the Lebanese Government requested United 
States assistance. 

Representative MEADER replied in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of July 15, 1957, page 
11770, that: 

(a) In the House appropriations hearings 
of 1955, on page 345, the ICA representative 
had not denied that the cowbarn cost $128,- 
000; and 

(b) Certain members of the House Appro- 
priations Committee said at that time (p. 
345) that the project was out of proportion 
to Lebanon’s needs. 

Comment: ICA wishes to note the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. A recent check of fiscal records of the 
mission show that the ICA contribution to 
date for the dairy barn and fence, the cattle 
shed and fence, the trench silo and the barn- 
yard is $50,269; and that the Lebanese Gov- 
ernment contribution for these same instal- 
lations amounts to L£160,800 ($48,000). 

2. The figure of $128,000 mentioned in the 
House Appropriations Committee hearings 
on July 16, 1954 (p. 345), may have been 
an estimate made at that time of the entire 
cost of the animal husbandry part of the 
Terbol project, i. e., the cost of construction 
of the buildings (dairy barn, cattle shed, 
silo, and barnyard), plus the cost of the 
bulls and cows, and the equipment for ani- 
mal husbandry project. However, the origi- 
nal source of this $128,000 figure is not in- 
dicated in the congressional testimony. This 
aggregate cost of the animal husbandry proj- 
ect (buildings, bulls, cows, and equipment) 
to date is $99,934 contributed by ICA plus 
L£288,000 ($86,000) contributed by the Leb- 
anese Government, 

3. The so-called cowbarn is merely one 
part of an agricultural demonstration and 
experimental farm at Terbol which is the 
Lebanese Government’s principal agricul- 
tural demonstration and experimental center 
for the entire country. 

This farm is the Lebanese equivalent of 
(although much smaller in scale than) 
Beltsville. To say that the Lebanese farmer 
cannot duplicate Terbol, and therefore that 
Terbol is too large for Lebanon, is the same 
as saying that the American farmer cannot 
duplicate Beltsville, and therefore that Belts- 
ville is too large for the United States. 

The entire project includes 125 acres of 
agricultural land and 250 acres of an af- 
forestation tract, all of which was paid for 
by the Lebanese Government. 

One part of the work is the animal-hus- 
bandry project where imported Holstein 
bulls and cows (30 cows and 22 bulls) are 
used for upbreeding the local cattle strain. 
Another phase of the project is experimen- 
tation with different forage crops, to im- 
prove soil and to make better animal feed, 
of which Lebanon is in deficient supply. It 
has been found that crossbred Holstein 
cows, scientifically fed, yield eight times as 
much milk as do local cows fed in the local 
manner. Crossbred cdlyes from the project 
bring a much higher price on the local mar- 
ket than do calves of the local preed. Ter- 
bol has contributed to a great increase in 
dairy production in Lebanon. 

Another phase of the project is to improve 
the local poultry breeds with American 
chickens, This project has become so popu- 
lar that large eggs are now marketed in 
Lebanon as point 4 eggs whether they 


“come from Terbol or from private flocks. 
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Horticulture, varietal experiments with 
cereals, aforestation, farm-machinery re- 
pair, and irrigation are other phases of the 
Terbol work. 

Local farmers are coming from villages 
throughout the area to see the new methods 
at Terbol. Thus, the beginnings of a prac- 
tical agricultural-extension system. 

Terbol has already had a substantial eco- 
nomic and educational impact upon 
Lebanese agriculture. 

4. The entire Terbol project was turned 
over to the Lebanese Government to manage 
and finance in the spring of 1955. ICA 
experts continue to advise on its work. 

The Lebanese Government intends to ex- 
pand its activities in such a, way as to serve 
both small and large farms in Lebanon, as 
Lebanon is now able to produce only a small 
part of its total food-consumption require- 
ments. While most of the farms in Lebanon 
are relatively small, many in the Bekaa 
Valley, where Terbol is located, are from 
100 to 1,000 acres each, 


BURMA 


1. The reason why Burma requested termi- 
nation of the United States aid program in 
1953. 

The Reader's Digest research report made 
the following statements on this question: 

(1) “The reasons for Burma’s cancelling 
the United States aid program in 1953 were 
stated thus by Congressman WALTER H. Jupp, 
original sponsor of an Asiatic aid program, 
during House Foreign Affairs Committee 
hearings on the Mutual Security Act of 1956 
(p. 457): Burma interrupted the former aid 
program from us because she didn't like the 
way we were doing it.” 

ICA comment: Congressman MEADER has 
quoted Congressman Jupp correctly in say- 
ing “Burma interrupted the former aid pro- 
gram from us because she didn’t like the 
way we were doing it.” This statement was 
not made in the course of a discussion spe- 
cifically related to reasons why Burma termi- 
nated the United States aid program; but it 
might be assumed from this statement that 
Congressman Jupp believed the above was one 
of the reasons. That this was not the only 
nor the major reason for Burma’s action is 
made clear in the following language taken 
from the report of the Special Study Mission 
to Southeast Asia and the Pacific, dated Jan- 
uary 29, 1954, of which Congressman Jupp 
was chairman: “As a result of political pres- 
sure within Burma generated largely by the 
KMT (KuoMinTang) issue, Burma requested 
in March 1953 that the program be discon- 
tinued as of June 1953. Although the KMT 
problem was not mentioned in the public an- 
nouncement of termination, Burma was re- 
luctant, for political reasons, to accept fur- 
ther United States aid while public opinion 
was blaming this country at least indirectly 
for the troubles caused by the Chinese guer- 
rillas” (p. 64). 

A similar statement of the reason why 
Burma terminated the program was given 
in the report of the Special Study Mission to 
the Middle East, South and Southeast Asia 
and the Pacific, March 14, 1956, of which 
Congressman ZaBLOcKI was chairman (p. 96). 

(2) “The report of the special study mis- 
sion of which Representative Jupp was a 
member, put it this way: ‘The Burmese wish 
to stand on their own feet. * Many Bur- 
mese have opposed any American aid lest it 
turn out to be, as the Communists charge, 
the entering wedge by which the United 
States might attain for itself a position of 
dominance over Burma’s economic life, and 
perhaps try to control Burma's international 
policies.’ (Pp. 95-96, Report of Special Study 
Mission to the Middle East, South and South- 
east Asia, and Pacific, March 14, 1956.)” 

ICA comment: These statements appear 
in the special study mission report under a 
discussion of the economic situation in 
Burma, They are not presented in the con- 
text of a discussion of the reasons why Burma 
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requested the termination of United States 
aid, and they were not stated as such in this 
report. In full, the quotation is as follows: 
“Burma needs assistance to counter the grow- 
ing blandishments of the Communist na- 
tions. The Burmese wish to stand on their 
own feet and prefer to exchange their sur- 
plus rice for needed goods and services. If 
the United States, itself the world’s third 
largest exporter of rice, wishes to provide 


some of the aid Burma needs if she is to re- 


main free, a new basis must be found for 
extending our aid.” 

2. The resumption of assistance to Burma: 
The Reader’s Digest research report asserts: 
“The United States-Burmese agreement of 
March 21, 1957, bears out that ICA is not 
again carrying on a program in Burma de- 
spite igs statement to this effect.” This re- 
port further gives information to the effect 
that Burma does not want any United States 
Government gifts of so-called foreign aid, 
that there is to be no ICA mission set up in 
Burma, that Burma will hire its own tech- 
nicians which will work directly for and be 
paid entirely by the Burmese Government, 
and that the Burmese Government will 
originate and carry out its own projects 
when, as, and if it pleases. 

ICA comment: While it is true that ICA is 
not providing further aid to Burma on a 
grant basis, an agreement was concluded be- 
tween the United States and Burma on March 
21, 1957, for assistance under the mutual 
security program, on a loan basis, for the 
financing of mutually agreed projects. ICA 
now has a small staff in Burma, within the 
American Embassy, which has begun discus- 
sion with the Burmese Government of spe- 
cific projects to be financed under this agree- 
ment. It, therefore, can be said that the 
United States is again carrying on a program 
in Burma in the sense that the agreement 
already signed commits the United States to 
providing such aid and that it is the full 
intention of the United States to abide by 
its commitment under this agreement. 


LAOS 


“Recently in Laos, a country of 114 million 
inhabitants, Congressmen saw a depot 
crammed with enough expensive drugs, hypo- 
dermic needles, and other medical supplies 
to care for much of Southeast Asia.” 

Comment: ICA has never disputed that 
Congressmen saw a depot with the medical 
supplies referred to in this statement. Its 
previous comment on this point indicated 
the limited extent of ICA assistance in 
financing the import of such supplies. At a 
hearing before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee on June 24, 1957, when this sub- 
ject was brought up, Congressman Jupp of 
Minnesota, who was one of those who saw the 
supplies referred to stated: 

“It never was suggested that those were 
stores purchased by American funds. We 
never said that. Somebody added that onto 
it. We reported seeing the most fabulous 
collection of expensive hypodermic needles, 
antibiotics, and everything else. * * * But it 
was never suggested that it came from us— 
we were putting no American aid in at that 
time. This was a case where somebody had 
gone wild and used French money or 
UNESCO money or somebody else’s money for 
it. It wasn't ours.” 

Our information is that the French left a 
sizable supply of drugs for its military hospi- 
tal in Vientiane, used for the care of French 
and Laos forces. We believe that the medi- 
cal supplies referred to in Congressman 
MEADER’s statement were largely from this 
source, 

PHILIPPINES 

“Expensive pieces of electrical equipment, 
Including electronic microscopes, were pur- 
chased for the Philippines when no power or 
personnel to operate them were available.” 

Comment: The former ICA comment on 
this point did not take issue with Congress- 
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man MEADER’s statement. It did, however, 
point out that corrective action was subse- 
quently taken. An operator has been 
trained, the power supply is adequate, and 
the microscope is being used for important 
research in plant pathology and the develop- 
ment of serums and vaccines. 

“Distilled water was ordered from the 
United States to be shipped to Manila, despite 
the fact that stills to produce such water on 
the scene had already been supplied.” 

Comment: As stated in ICA's previous com- 
ment, the Mutual Security Agency did buy 
$250 worth of distilled water for the Philip- 
pines in 1951. We think the project was 
justified. This water was required for intra- 
venous injection, and while the Philippines 
could produce distilled water, there was an 
inadequate supply in the Philippines of vials 
used in ad y such injections. It 
was found that vials already filled with dis- 
tilled water at a cost of 10 cents each were 
available in the United States, and that the 
use of the filled vials was cheaper than the 
purchase of empty vials, shipment to the 
Philippines, and the labor costs involved in 
repacking. 

INDIA 

Congressman MeEaver’s article in the April 
1957 issue of the Reader's Digest leveled a 
number of criticisms at the ICA program in 
India—insuffiicient attention to the success- 
ful community development program; ex- 
cessive attention to rail transport; and con- 
centration on commodity imports at the ex- 
pense of self-help projects. 

On April 19, 1957, as one element in an 
attachment to a letter to Senator Busk, Mr. 
Hollister sent forward comments on the 
criticisms. 

On July 15, 1957, Congressman MEADER in- 
serted into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
statement supplied by Charles Stevenson of 
the Reader's Digest staff. This statement 
reiterates and expands upon the criticisms, 
raised in the original Digest article, directed 
at specific elements of the ICA program: 
grain storage, community development, and 
assistance to the Indian railroad system. It 
appears from the content of these subse- 
quent comments that certain distinctive 
features of the situation in India have been 
given inadequate attention. ICA wishes to 
supplement its initial response to clarify the 
nature of the economic problems faced in 
India, the types and magnitude of effort in 
which India is engaging to meet these prob- 
lems, and the essential character of ICA par- 
ticipation in this activity. 

The problems of modern India are analo- 
gous to those in postwar Europe. In essence, 
they refiect the general case where aid is 
needed to offset balance of payments diffi- 
culties which would otherwise limit a coun- 
try’s ability to carry out mutually desired 
defense commitments and meet their own 
desired economic development objectives. 
In India, however, the full force of the eco- 
nomic pressures needs to be evaluated in 
terms of the overall size of the problem and 
the nature of the Indian Government's com- 
mitment to improvement of the conditions 
of life for the nearly 400 million people of 
India. 

India spent the equivalent of about $8.7 
billion in the 5 years of the first plan period 
for development purposes. By 1956, India 
had succeeded in raising its gross national 
product by about 18 percent, per capita in- 
come about 11 percent, food grain produc- 
tion by 20 percent and industrial produc- 
tion by 40 percent. India had obviously un- 
dertaken the major burden of financing its 
development program, utilizing all the re- 
sources it could command including a 
planned use of reserves. MSP assistance, al- 
though it represented only 3 to 4 percent of 
total development outlays, during this period 
provided financing for essential development 


imports, 
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| However, India remains a poor country 
With a very low standard of living. To keep 
pace with population growth alone—about 5 
million annually—substantial economic de- 
velopment is required. India is attempting 
to accelerate its attack on the crucial eco- 
nomie problems: population pressure, pov- 
erty, unemployment, ill health, and ignor- 
ance. In its second 5-year plan, India has 
initiated a program proposing development 
outlays of some $17 billion. In its present 
state of industrial development, India will of 
necessity be required to import substantial 
amounts of commodities, supplies, and 
equipment for current needs and for further 
development. These imports cannot be fi- 
nanced without assistance from the more 
developed countries. Programs inspiring 
local self-help activities have a role to play 
in any aid program and have certainly been 
important in the development of India. The 
crucial problem for India now is to obtain 
the additional foreign exchange resources to 
finance the imports necessary for realization 
of its development objectives. 


Grain storage 


The 50 prefabricated buildings for flat 
storage of grain and 2 silos arrived in India 
in December 1955. In April 1956 ICA agreed 
to supply an additional 500 storage build- 
ings at a cost of $4 million, contingent, how- 
ever, on the erection of the first 52 buildings 
by the Indian Government. Therefore, it is 
not correct to say that the additional $4 mil- 
lion assistance was made available in spite 
of the fact that in 2 years the Indians hadn't 
got around to putting up the buildings we 
had already sent. 

A draft project implementation order for 
$4 million for grain storage buildings was 
received In ICA/W on January 25,1957. This 
was not issued. Instead, after consultation 
among interested ICA/W officers, a message 
drafted February 28, 1957, and dispatched 
March 6, 1957, included the statement that 
“ICA/W is reluctantly forced to conclude 
that the assurances upon which the project 
was approved have not been borne out by 
performance to date.” The message went on 
to discuss modification of the project agree- 
ment to reduce our commitment. Pursuant 
to this message amendment No. 1 to supple- 
ment No. 2 was signed on April 24, 1957, de- 
obligating the entire $4 million. This deci- 
sion was taken on the basis of a normal ICA 
analysis of the grain storage project con- 
ducted in February and was not made in 
response to the GAO report or the Reader's 
Digest article. 

The deobligated funds were reprogramed 
to finance the construction of a thermal 
powerplant in New Delhi. The deobligated 
funds were made available to the Indian 
program because of India’s continuing need 
for foreign exchange. 

Commodity development 

The community development program in 
India began in 1952, followed a year later 
by the National Extension Service. In the 
four-volume report on community develop- 
ment issued in December 1956, by the esti- 
mates committee of parliament, ICA is 
given a full measure of credit for helping 
in the establishment of this program which 
Prime Minister Nehru terms the most sig- 
nificant of the development programs be- 
cause of its potential effect on the 300 mil- 
lion people living in 558,000 villages. 

The community development program is 
comprehensive, covering agriculture, trans- 
portation, education, health, cottage indus- 
try, housing, and social welfare. The ex- 
tension program is somewhat less compre- 
hensive and therefore capable of rapid ex- 
pansion. By the end of the second plan 
period all of India’s villages should be cov- 
ered by either community development or 
national extension. 

‘The basic unit of these programs is the 
village. Five to seven community develop- 
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ment villages, or about ten extension vil- 
lages, are served by a multipurpose-village 
level worker. These village level workers are 
backstopped on a block level (100 villages) 
by technical specialists. The block organi- 
gation is served through district commis- 
sioners by the state development commis- 
sioner and his staffs who in turn receive 
help from the central government’s minis- 
ters of community development and the co- 
operating technical ministries. 

ICA has invested nearly $13 million di- 
rectly into the community development pro- 
gram. However, this grossly understates our 
total contribution because, just as India's 
is a joint effort of specialized ministries co- 
ordinated by the ministry of community 
development, so is our contribution pri- 
marily through subject matter projects in 
the agriculture, industry, health, ati edu- 
cation fields. 

For example, ICA has invested over $21 
million in a malaria control program, which 
has helped reduce the incidence of the 
disease by one-half. It has not only allev- 
iated human suffering, but also reduced the 
burden resulting from low productivity, 
medical care, and the waste of potentially 
cultivatable land. Malaria is a rural disease 
and its control or eradication is closely tied 
in with any program of community develop- 
ment. ICA has also undertaken a number 
of projects to increase agricultural produc- 
tion which also make significant contribu- 
tions to the development of rural India. 
The entire agriculture extension program in 
which ICA is participating is a basic part 
of the community development effort. We 
believe that at least one-third of the $326.7 
million aid program cited in the article was 
of direct assistance to the community devel- 
opment effort. In addition, a substantial 
part of the program was of indirect benefit to 
the rural development effort. 

ICA believes that concepts of community 
development are sufficiently well understood 
in India that it is no longer necessary to 
put funds into this phase of the program. 
ICA is of course pleased that the program 
has advanced to the point where India no 
longer needs United States assistance. 

The report implies that there was some- 
thing wrong with providing transport ve- 
hicles to the community-development pro- 
gram. The justification is simply that the 
community-development worker needs trans- 
port if he is to cover his development block, 
representing an average-size of 100 villages 
with a population of 60,000 to 70,000, spread 
over an area of 150 to 170 square miles. 


Railroads 


The economy of India is almost entirely 
dependent upon railroad transportation. 
Rail transportation is imperative not only 
for sustenance and development of the coun- 
try but also for the maintenance of essential 
exports. Undermaintenance in depression 
and war as well as removal of equipment to 
other war theaters during World War II left 
India short of rolling stock, with a large part 
overaged. Transport inadequacies threat- 
ened the implementation of the development 

India’s railways increased the 
amount of freight they carried during the 
first 5-year plan by about 31 percent. The 
modernization and expansion of the rail- 
ways was advanced through Mutual Security 
financing of freight cars, locomotives, and 
rails. 

Reilway assistance was requested by the 
GOI in July 1953, when the hearings on 
fiscal year 1954 program were virtually com- 
pleted. After considerable negotiation a 
$20 million program was approved in Novem- 
ber 1953, because it represented one of the 
highest priority needs for Indian develop- 
ment. In fiscal year 1955 a $10 million pro- 
gram for the railways was approved. An ad- 
ditional $8.5 million was obligated to cover 
the cdded cost arising from procurement in 
the United States of 50 steam locomotives 
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and 2,000 freight cars under the fiscal year 
1955 program. In fiscal year 1956, $28 mil- 
lion was requested for the import of indus- 
trial raw materials, including $6 million of 
steel for the railways. This import program 
represented only a small part of India’s de- 
velopment import requirement. A larger 
portion of the import program was allocated 
to the railway program in the light of con- 
tinued requirement for the railway develop- 
ment. 

India’s commitment to repay $45 million 
under the loan agreement signed March 22, 
1955, stems from the whole of the fiscal 
year 1955 development assistance program, 
While the loan agreement does not specify 
which projects were financed from the loan, 
as a practical matter the railway program 
may be considered as a loan program. The 
same applies to the $37.5 million loan ex- 
tended in fiscal year 1956. An increasing 
amount of development assistance has been 
extended to India in the form of loans. MSP 
loans to India of dollars and local currency 
now total $130 million. 

Congressman Meraper’s article in the April 
1957 issue of the Reader's Digest cites a num- 
ber of examples of alleged poor judgment in 
planning and of overprograming, as ilius- 
trated by the program in Afghanistan. In 
the Reader's Digest research report, which 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
July 15, 1957, the author characterizes the 
intent of the original article as being de- 
signed to show that “many millions of United 
States dollars are being spent to construct 
huge dams, irrigation works, and airline fa- 
cilities beyond the ability of a primitive 
country to maintain, while inadequate at- 
tention is given to inexpensive projects on 
which any effective self-help and long-range 
development must be based.” 

In support of this thesis, the original ar- 
ticle cited a number of recommendations 
made by a former ICA employee, Mr. Court- 
ney Kimler, asserting that Mr. Kimler's prac- 
tical, down-to-earth suggestions had been 
consistently ignored. The article also cited 
a $14.5 million airport construction project, 
which by implication substituted for the ac- 
tivities recommended by Mr. Kimler, 

The major point singled out for criticism 
in the original article was a $39.5 million 
dam construction project, purportedly de- 
signed for large-scale hydroelectric power 
generation as well as for irrigation, 

On April 19, Mr. Hollister responded to the 
original article in a letter to Senator BUSH. 
An attachment to that letter provided the 
history of the dam construction project, of 
certain of the Kimler recommendations, and 
of the airport project. 

The Reader’s Digest research report as- 
serts that the ICA response to the original 
article was misleading in that it “takes Mr. 
Eimler's material completely out of context 
by deleting his major points,” Further, it 
asserts—quite incorrectly—that “according 
to its own statements, ICA ever since 1953 
has continued to put half of its money for 
Afghanistan into the Helmand Valley 
Dam * * *” and cites as further evidence 
reports of the House Special Study Mission to 
Middle East, South and Southeast Asia and 
Pacific and the ICA-financed Tudor Engi- 
neering Co. report on development of the 
Helmand Valley. 

Mr. Courtney Kimler was sent to Afghan- 
istan as Industry and Transportation Ad- 
viser on the regular staff of the United States 
Operations Mission early in 1955. He was 
posted home for health reasons in September 
1955 and again in April 1956, and his total 
service on post in Afghanistan was less than 
10 months. Congressman MerapEr’s article 
in the Reader’s Digest quotes his recom- 
mendations as follows: 

Help the Afghans to make better use of 
the good land they have.” he advised. 
“Show them now to make $5 weaving rack 
so the rugmakers can bring their work in- 
side during the winter months in which 
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they now sit idle. Above all, show them 
how to build carts in their own villages, and 
how to grade a system of farm-to-market 
wagon roads such as the United States had 
at the turn of the century.” 

ICA’s experience in these fields of activity 
has been as follows: 

Since its inception in Afghanistan In 1952 
the United States mutual security program 
has included technical assistance for agri- 
culture and irrigation and technicians in 
Afghanistan have been trying to help 
Afghans to make better use of the good land 
they have. This effort is continuing. 

The proposal to demonstrate a simple rug 
weaving rack for indoor use was adopted. 
The United States rug technician arrived 
within 6 weeks of Mr. Kimler’s departure 
from Afghanistan. This too is a continuing 
project now involving two American tech- 
nicians in the field—one, a woman who is 
able to deal more effectively with Afghan 
women who do much of the handwork on 
rugs and textiles. 

A basic transportation system is one of 
Afghanistan's major development needs. 
As one means of examining certain aspects 
of this problem, ICA, early in 1954, had re- 
quested a special appraisal of the Afghan 
highway system and a competent engineer 
from the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads then stationed in Turkey was detailed 
for this purpose. The resulting report on 
improvement of the road net was completed 
in March-April 1954. As one result it led 
to the establishment of a project to improve 
the highway maintenance organization with 
which ICA is now assisting the Government 
of Afghanistan. Cross country and local 
transportation facilities and equipment are 
a basic problem. There is virtually no wood 
available in Afghanistan for commercial 
uses from domestic sources, nor is there any 
significant metal production to supply mate- 
rials on which to base an economic local vil- 
lage level program of construction of carts, 
Mr. Kimler had attempted to work out a 
program for local transport with a proposal 
to obtain wheeled sections, carts, trailers, 
under-carriages and United States Army 
material carriers from surplus supplies for 
transfer to Afghanistan. This depended on 
the assumption that the local communities 
in Afghanistan could then provide the neces- 
sary extra materials and labor needed to 
modify these items for ordinary local trans- 
port use, 

Difficulties loomed on both sides. These 
included difficulties in supplying a qualified 
specialist to replace Mr. Kimler to advise the 
Afghans on ways and means of carrying out 
such a local program, higher priorities from 
the Afghan point of view for use of the 
limited funds available, high costs of trans- 
portation to Afghanistan relative to the 
equipment involved, and other unresolved 
practical difficulties of skills and supplies, 
which finally led to the conclusion that this 
limited proposal could not be effectively 
implemented, 

Since the 1954 road appraisal this field of 
activity has continued to receive attention 
in discussions with the governments of Af- 
ghanistan which regards improvement of the 
road system as essential to further economic 
development. There is now an engineering 
advisory team in Afghanistan advising the 
Afghan Government on maintenance and 
improvement of the road system. 

In consideration of the importance to Af- 
ghanistan of improved communications with 
other countries there is now under way a 
survey of potential road and rail transport 
facility needs for communications links with 
the Free World through India and Pakistan. 

The research report again refers to the 
Helmand Valley in the following terms: 

“According to its own statements, ICA ever 
since 1953 has continued to put half of its 
money for Afghanistan into the Helmand 
Valley Dam, which an American company 
started to build for the country and for 
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which we've so far advanced an additional 
$39 million in loans through the Export- 
Import Bank. The ICA memorandum now 
says: ‘Unfortunately, the whole project was 
not adequately planned by the Afghan Gov- 
ernment. However, so much had already 
been done that ICA has tried to help the 
Afghan Government realize as much as pos- 
sible on its investment and has provided 
Afghanistan with technicians as advisers on 
the project.’ 

“What does this ‘help’ consist of? 

“1. Here is what a House Foreign Affairs 
Committee study mission has to say after 
looking in on the Helmand Valley project 
in late 1955: 

“In addition to the Export-Import Bank 
loans, the United States has given technical 
assistance to Afghanistan through fiscal year 
1956 totaling $8,868,000. * * * Nearly half 
has been for the purpose of supporting the 
Helmand Valley project. * * * The empha- 
sis of the work currently is to provide irri- 
gated lands upon which to settle the no- 
mads. Subsequently it is planned to gen- 
erate hydroelectric power. * * * There is, 
however, a question whether this project is 
too ambitious for a country that is almost 
entirely frontier. The irrigation potential 
is limited by the Government's ability to 
induce the tribesmen, most of whom are in 
the north, to become a settled pastoral peo- 
ple in the south. Power demand is non- 
existent in the area where it is to be gen- 
erated. To transmit it to the scattered set- 
tlements and light industries over the coun- 

will require costly installations and 
highly trained personnel“ (pp. 72-73), re- 
port of House Special Study Mission to Mid- 
dle East, South and Southeast Asia and Pa- 
cific, March 1, 1956). 

8. A 203-page printed report on develop- 
ment of Helmand Valley, prepared by the 
Tudor Engineering Co. at ICA’s request in 
November 1956—but never officially released 
to the press—declares: 

It's (ICA's) program has not been very 
effective in raising general agricultural pro- 
duction or improving the welfare of the peo- 
ple of the valley. Projects have tended fre- 
quently to stimulate unrealistic expectations 
among the Afghans or fall short of meeting 
primary needs. Technical assistance has in 
some cases been diverted into experimenta- 
tion with crops and strains of livestock rather 
than toward direct help in the improve- 
ment of farm methods and in demonstra- 
tions and training to meet the basic prob- 
lems. The program has been handicapped 
seriously by the lack of a sufficient number 
of Afghan counterparts (technically trained 
officials) to receive and profit by their ad- 
vice’ (p. 4). 

“The engineering company also reports 
without saying who will supply the cash— 
that the project will cost more than $40 
million to complete under a salvaging pro- 
gram that it recommends, with $24 million 
to be required, over the next 3 or 4 years’ 
(pp. 5, 172-173). 

From 1952 to 1955, inclusive, about half of 
the ICA technical cooperation program in 
Afghanistan supported the Helmand Valley 
development. Actually both dams and major 
civil works were completed before any mu- 
tual security funds were made available to 
Afghanistan. The implication in the state- 
ment that $39 million of mutual security 
funds was loaned to the Afghans through 
the Export-Import Bank is fallacious. This 
money was loaned by the Export-Import 
Bank, 

The desirability of this project in its in- 
ception was not a matter of official United 
States Government determination. The Af- 
ghans began it in the midthirties and it 
continued until 1950, wholly financed by the 
Royal Government of Afghanistan. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank agreed in 1950 to assist 
this Afghan operation in the light of eco- 
nomic and political considerations prevall- 
ing. ICA’s role, beginning in 1953, has been 
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to assist the Afghans in taking over the 
management of their tremendous undertak- 
ing which was admittedly beyond their dem- 
onstrated capacity at that time. This is a 
Tundamental objective of the mutual se- 
curity program, especially the technical as- 
sistance element, in any friendly country 
which has demonstrated a bona fide interest 
and effort to help itself. 

With reference to the power component of 
the project, ICA recognizes the limited mar- 
ket for power resulting from the Helmand 
Valley undertaking. For that reason only 2 
diesel generators (total 1,000 kilowatts), and 
some elements of a distribution system for 
the city of Kandahar are being financed by 
the fiscal year 1957 mutual security program. 
Installations for an additional 128,000-kilo- 
watt power potential are being deferred until 
markets will justify. 

ICA does not maintain that its technical 
assistance in the Helmand Valley has been 
uniformly successful. The deficiencies noted 
in the record from the Tudor Engineering 
Co.’s report reflect many similar conclusions 
of ICA. It was for that reason that the 
Tudor firm was originally put under contract, 
since the continued frustration experienced 
by ICA's field staffs required an objective 
look and a complete reappraisal of the Hel- 
mand Valley operation before ICA became 
more active in the undertaking. Although 
the Reader's Digest statement implies that 
the Tudor report is highly critical of the 
Helmand Valley project, the report is in fact 
very optimistic as to future prospects and 
cites the substantial gains already achieved, 
an estimated increase in annual income of 
nearly $10 million, with the expectation that 
this increase will rise to about $24 million 
annually within the next 6 to 8 years. The 
first page of this report states that: 

“The current program of providing a sup- 
ply of irrigation water to newly developed 
lands and a supplemental supply to lands 
which have long been cultivated was ini- 
tiated by the Government of Afghanistan 
in 1946. This program has already produced 
an estimated average additional gross in- 
come in the Upper Helmand Valley of nearly 
$10 million per year (calculated at the offi- 
cial rate of exchange). It is estimated that 
with the completion of the program of de- 
velopment proposed in this report, the ad- 
ditional gross income will increase to about 
$24 million per year within the next 6 to 
8 years. 

“We consider that general progress in the 
Helmand Valley is already proof of sub- 
stantial benefit to the Nation. There has 
been some disappointment that it has not 
been more rapid and spectacular in its dem- 
onstrated benefits but, in large measure, 
this is because in many instances unrealistic 
expectations were entertained. It has been 
the invariable experience with comparable 
reclamation projects in the United States 
that time is an essential element in the ulti- 
mate and full success of such developments, 
The Helmand Valley development can be 
no exception. 

“We believe that experience so far has 
demonstrated that the current development 
program should be modified and that some 
changes in land utilization should be made, 
if the earliest and best results are to be 
obtained. In particular there should be a 
rescheduling of work so that development 
of the land does not lag seriously behind 
the delivery of water. We believe that more 
effective emphasis should be placed on the 
training and equipping of the individual 
farmers. If these and other recommenda- 
tions contained in the report are carried out, 
we are confident that the Helmand Valley 
development will prove of great and lasting 
benefit to Afghanistan.” 


THAILAND 


The Reader’s Digest research report as- 
serts that records of the ICA and its pred- 
ecessor agency, the FCA, reveal a somewhat 
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different story from that told in ICA's in- 
itial comment on the statements regarding 
assistance to highways in Thailand which 
appeared in Congressman Meaper’s article in 
the April 1957 issue of the Reader’s Digest. 
Through selected quotations from certain 
ICA press releases and other material, the 
research report implies that ICA has at- 
tempted to conceal certain basic facts with 
respect to this project. In analyzing these 
statements in the research report the ICA 
has selected the following separate issues on 
which it wishes to comment. 

1. Cost estimates for the Northeast High- 
way: The research report asserts: “Although 
the engineering team made its report in De- 
cember 1954, press releases issued through- 
out the following year kept any higher esti- 
mates carefully concealed. * * * Only on 
February 6, 1956, does an ICA release (No. 
96) get around to stating that: ‘total cost of 
the 200-mile road is to be about $22 mil- 
lion * * but with no indication that a 
decision has been made to build only half 
of it for $18 million.” The research report 
then calls attention to an ICA report noting 
that the cost of the second half of the North- 
east Highway will be about $11 million, 
which, added to the $18 million for the first 
half of the highway, makes a total cost of 
$29 million for this highway alone—‘one 
originally justified as costing the American 
taxpayer only #614 million to complete.” 

ICA comment: As indicated in the previous 
ICA memorandum, the 66% million estimate 
(plus a $1 million Thai contribution in local 
currency) was a preliminary cost figure, 
based on generally unchecked Thai data. 
The statement in the research report that 
the higher estimates made later were care- 
fully concealed is based on two press releases. 
The second of these releases dated June 28, 
1955, announced that FOA “will provide 86 
million to help Thailand start construction 
of the proposed Northeast Highway.” This 
was a routine release covering the amount of 
money to be made available for this project 
from fiscal year 1955 funds, and it specifically 
stated that this was to help Thailand start 
construction. It did not represent an effort 
to conceal the total estimated cost. As of 
that date, only $6%4 million was available 
for this project, and the press release simply 
reported the amount which the United 
States had firmly committed for the financ- 
ing of this project at that time. 

The research report emphasizes that it 
was only on“ February 6, 1956, that the ICA 
released the information that the total cost 
of the 200-mile road then was estimated to 
be about $22 million. ICA fails to see why 
this constitutes evidence that there was an 
effort to carefully conceal the higher esti- 
mates. The press release in question was 
not addressed primarily to the Northeast 
Highway but was a general summary of the 
current program of assistance to Thailand. 
Moreover, press releases generally do not 
purport to represent systematic reports of 
progress on projects but to make available 
selected items of information considered 
newsworthy and of interest to the press. 
The full facts with regard to costs of this 
highway were available to all interested 
persons and fully known to those concerned, 
both in and out of the Government, 

The research report notes that the 200- 
mile highway project now estimated to cost 
a total of $29 million was “one originally 
justified as costing the American taxpayer 
only $644 million to complete.” It is true 
that when a decision to proceed with assist- 
ance to this highway was first made, the ten- 
tative estimate of its cost was $644 million 
(plus $1 million Thai contribution in local 
currency). However, before action was taken 
to implement the decision, the ICA took the 
initiative in arranging for a reconnaissance 
survey to determine more precisely the speci- 
fications and cost. This survey established 
@ much higher estimate of cost, which there- 
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fore was fully known and accepted by ICA 
before engineering and construction con- 
tracts were let. The controlling element in 
the decision to proceed with this project, in 
spite of the larger cost, was the potential 
strategic importance this highway had ac- 
quired as seen in the light of developments 
that had recently taken place in the Indo- 
china states to the north. 

2. The Northeast Highway as a “dramatic 
demonstration”: The Reader's Digest article 
by Congressman MEApER stated that in Thai- 
land a 200-mile asphalt road was undertaken 
as a 1-year, $644 million “dramatic demon- 
stration” of United States efficiency in peace- 
ful pursuits. Commenting on this point the 
previous ICA memorandum stated that the 
“purpose of this road was not basically to 
provide a dramatic demonstration.” The re- 
search report seems to consider this to be in 
contradiction of a statement made in an 
early press release which stated: The North- 
east Highway project will serve as a dra- 
matic demonstration to the people of that 
area of the interest held by the Thai Gov- 
ernment and the United States in their wel- 
fare and an example of United States effi- 
ciency in peaceful pursuits.” 

ICA comment: ICA reiterates its initial 
contention that the purpose of this road was 
not basically to provide a “dramatic demon- 
stration,” nor did the press release from 
which the quotation was drawn state it as 
such. The press release, as quoted above, 
stated only that the road “will serve as 
* + *." Undoubtedly, the road will serve the 
purposes mentioned, but these purposes are 
not the basic ones for which the project 
originally was undertaken. Rather, this 
road constituted one of the first elements of 
the new defense-support program under- 
taken in Thailand, in mid-fiscal-year 1955, in 
response to the increased threat to its secu- 
rity that had arisen as a result of Commu- 
nist successes in Vietnam. In this situation 
it would serve to increase the mobility of 
Thailand’s defense and internal-security 
forces. 

3. Work during the rainy season: The re- 
search report presents additional informa- 
tion in support of the Reader's Digest origi- 
nal statement that high-priced American 
personnel under contract “have to be paid 
during the 6-month rainy season, when they 
can only sit.” 

ICA comment: The ICA reaffirms, as stated 
in its previous memorandum, that “engi- 
neering and construction operations in 
Thailand proceed throughout the rainy 
season with comparatively little lost time 
because much of the highway is being built 
through a semiarid part of the country.” 

The rainy season is approximately from 
June to November. In the first year of 
work, 1955, only a few engineering personnel 
went to Thailand for preparatory engineer- 
ing work in July and August. Advance 
parties of construction personnel also pro- 
ceeded to Thailand during the period Au- 
gust to November, to make necessary prep- 
arations for commencing construction op- 
erations at the beginning of the next dry 
season. This arrangement to send person- 
nel to Thailand only as they could be prop- 
erly utilized prevented paying salaries to 
those who, because operations were not yet 
under way, might otherwise have been used 
inefficiently. 

Subsequently, field operations have con- 
tinued through rainy seasons. It is com- 
mon for construction and earth-moving 
operations to proceed in Thailand through- 
out the rainy season, even in areas where 
the rainfall is higher than that of the 
Northeast Highway area. Moreover, a good 
portion of the Northeast Highway is located 
in an area where the annual rainfall is about 
the same as that of Washington, D. C., and 
where the rain presents no serious problem. 
In addition, there are numerous tasks inci- 
dent to this project, such as opening rock 
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quarries, setting up rock crushers, and 
building base camps, that are not signifi- 
cantly affected by rainy weather, to which 
work crews are diverted if rain should tem- 
porarily interrupt other operations, 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the Mutual Security Act of 1957.“ 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 2130) to amend further the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes, had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 


RETURNING FEDERAL FUNCTIONS 
TO THE STATES 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I introduced House Resolution 318 
which would amend rule XI of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to pro- 
vide for a study from time to time of 
the feasibility and desirability of the 
discontinuance, in whole or in part, by 
the Federal Government of the levy and 
collection of one or more Federal taxes 
with a view to affording the several 
States the opportunity to obtain addi- 
tional revenue so they may assume the 
full financing and management of proj- 
ects and programs presently receiving 
Federal grants-in-aid which, in the 
opinion of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, should be the respon- 
sibility of the State or local government. 

Previously, Mr. Speaker, I had intro- 
duced a joint House-Senate Resolution 
authorizing and directing a joint study 
of relinquishing Federal income to the 
States for the financing of such pro- 
grams. However, it seemed to me on 
fuller reflection that more effective re- 
sults could be obtained by a House study 
rather than by a joint House-Senate 
study. This latter suggestion, as a mat- 
ter of fact, was made to me by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] during a 
special order I obtained to discuss the 
subject of grants-in-aid to the States. 

Since President Eisenhower on June 
24 requested the Governors’ Conference 
to cooperate with the administration 
and to set up a committee to explore his 
proposal of returning certain Federal 
functions to the States, there has been 
widespread discussion of the idea of re- 
appraisal of Federal-State relationships. 

On June 30 the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures made a timely report. This 
showed that State and local govern- 
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ments received payments during fiscal 
1956 through 54 Federal programs, and 
individuals received similar grants 
through another 22 programs. The total 
expenditures for this year amounted to 
$5.2 billion. Since 1934 the 23-year ex- 
penditure, not including Federal over- 
head, has averaged $3.5 billion a year or 
a total for the period of $80.5 billion 
according to this report compiled from 
Treasury Department information. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say with all due 
emphasis I do not seek by my resolution 
the compilation of more statistics. I 
want action. My purpose is to activate 
a second step. It is to activate policy 
based on existing facts and information. 

In 1949 the Report on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment was printed, which was a study of 
Federal-State relationships by the Coun- 
cil of State Governments. This same 
group published in September 1956 an 
analysis of laws in force in connection 
with grants-in-aid to States. There are 
plenty of statistics and information 
available. 

For example, as the Members of the 
House know, the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, of which Meyer 
Kestnbaum was Chairman, made some 
excellent studies of the impact of Fed- 
eral grants on the structure and func- 
tion of these programs and impact on 
State and local governments. But as I 
have said, such surveys are the first step 
only. It is time to follow up with action. 
Resolution 318 is an invitation for the 
House Ways and Means Committee to 
act. 

Action has been suggested by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower who will appoint a 
committee and I hope, too, the govern- 
nor's conference, will move toward re- 
gaining the traditional role of the States 
in meeting their own responsibilities. 
a reshuffling of taxes and fiscal systems 
is in order—or States will continue in 
the direction of becoming branch offices 
of the National Government, 

The joint committee proposed by the 
President is to designate functions which 
the States are ready to reassume in full. 
In this connection, I have in mind as a 
good possibility the problem of water- 
pollution control and regulation of the 
discharge of waste material into waters 
of each State. Pollution should have a 
high priority for consideration by the 
President’s Committee and the govern- 
nors. I mention this one problem be- 
cause its solution is of prime importance 
and, since the interests of the respective 
States vary greatly, I do not believe the 
Federal Government can ever do an ade- 
quate job in this field. 

I voted for Public Law 660 in the 84th 
Congress, but I voted against continua- 
tion of the program this year for several 
reasons, And let me repeat, I am con- 
vinced pollution control is one of the 
truly important needs of our Nation. 
Halfway measures, just like half-pure 
waters, are not good enough. 

I do not quarrel with the establish- 
ment of the Federal Public Health Serv- 
ice as the permanent pollution coordi- 
nating agency. The policy of Congress, 
by law, should be to enable by interstate 
compact jointly or singly the States 
themselves to control and abate pollu- 
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tion. But beyond preparation and dis- 
semination of educational material, I 
feel a much more effective job can be 
done by the States on their own respon- 
sibility than by the present Federal-aid 
method. 

Section V of Public Law 660 author- 
ized $3 million over each of 5-year pe- 
riods to asist States in measures for pre- 
vention and control of water pollution. 
My State of Washington obtained $26,- 
555 in fiscal 1957, I believe, from this 
fund, From the $50 million under sec- 
tion VI of Public Law 660 for grants to 
municipalities not exceeding 30 percent 
of the cost, or $250,000, whichever is 
smaller, of sewage treatment plants, 
Washington State has been allotted 
$755,850, I understand. 

In my opinion, the program should be 
on a different basis and greatly stepped 
up. Pollution control should be compul- 
sory. Judging from the information I 
have obtained, the Federal program is 
both inadequate and not fair as between 
communities. For example, the cost of 
completing the city of Seattle’s sewerage 
plant is $25 million. A maximum grant 
of $250,000 could hardly be considered 
of much help. On the State level, based 
on our city’s contribution to the total 
revenue of the State, we would expect 
under a State program to obtain much 
greater assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, I am for an adequate 
water resource protection plan. This 
can only be accomplished, it seems to 
me, with full State responsibility. Un- 
der State responsibility, local districts 
must be authorized to combine so that 
several communities with a common 
problem will all act in unison. As it is 
now under grants to municipalities, one 
town can install a sewage-treatment 
plant and, in the meanwhile, a neighbor- 
ing town can continue the flow of raw 
waste, thus contaminating the very 
waters of the first town and making its 
investment worthless. 

I will not belabor the arguments for 
and against the Federal program today. 
My protest vote this year against the 
$50 million appropriation went against 
my own grain, I must admit. It was the 
hardest vote I can recall casting since I 
have been in Congress, and I really was 
glad the majority of the body voted the 
$50 million. That was because I think 
my State has more to protect, probably, 
than other States in the way of water 
resources. We have quantity and qual- 
ity in our water. The quality of our 
great water supply is important to our 
fisheries, irrigation, recreation, and in- 
dustry. On this latter point, a recent 
report of the State of Ohio stated 1,000 
industries failed to locate in that State 
because a suitable water supply was not 
available. The value of pure water is 
precious beyond calculation. Our an- 
nual Washington State fisheries have a 
value of $100 million. Our outdoor 
water recreation industry is valued at 
$99 million yearly. The per year crop 
value from lands under irrigation was 
evaluated as more than $93 million. But 
these values to my State cannot be 
measured in terms of dollars. We can 
see what we are trying to save. Ob- 
viously, however, there are greater hid- 
den values at stake. One cannot put a 
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price tag on health and the intangible 
benefits of clean, clear fresh water. Its 
purity is priceless. 

Here in the District of Columbia leav- 
ing or entering Rock Creek Park by the 
Lincoln Memorial during the hot weather 
in summer, the smell of the Potomac 
that greets one is a constant reminder 
of the situation that comes with civiliza- 
tion and concentration of people. 
Everywhere in the Nation the menace of 
water pollution is increasingly serious 
to the health and welfare of the people. 
The need for compulsory control is ap- 
parent. But the extent and method of 
effective control varies by States be- 
cause, for example, industry and agricul- 
ture, or urban or rural dweller, or coastal 
as against inland community, all have 
different problems, different solutions, 
and different economic incentives to 
meet the costs of remedial action. So I 
have come to believe better control and 
protection can be obtained by a plan 
closer to the people through full re- 
sponsibility of State governments. In 
my State under our law our State pollu- 
tion commission with necessary author- 
ity and finances could do an effective 
job, and that is what I want. 

This subject of pollution in relation to 
Federal aid is only offered as an example. 
Like other programs, it is extremely im- 
portant, and there should be considera- 
tion as to whether the grants-in-aid can 
ever hope to deal adequately with the en- 
tire nationwide regulation for abatement 
and control, with decent standards and 
treatment required to restore and pro- 
tect the lakes, rivers, and waters of our 
land. 

The Federal cost of collection and 
management of all grant programs is 
high. In some cases, no doubt, the bene- 
fits and merits of the programs make 
this overhead worth its cost. But I am 
sure the House Committee on Ways and 
Means would find that in a great many 
instances we would have better results 
if the management and financing was at 
the local level. I think there are pres- 
ently 32 different grant-in-aid activities 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in my State. I would not 
attempt to even hazard a guess, assum- 
ing funds were available, as to how many 
of these could be handled better under 
full State responsibility. All I know is 
that more money would be available, or 
taxes could be reduced, as the voters 
wished, if Federal brokerage were elim- 
inated. 

Also, there would be greater flexibility 
so that, for example, emphasis could be 
exerted according to the need and inter- 
est of the respective States. No agricul- 
tural States would soft pedal farm re- 
search, and each, according to its inter- 
est and characteristics, would expand 
projects close to the hearts of the people 
of its own area and State. 

A majority of the governors of the 
48 States are favorable to a study of re- 
turning certain Federal functions to the 
States. I gave out many governors’ indi- 
vidual opinions previously in discussing 
this same subject in connection with 
House Joint Resolution 326. The trend 
toward centralization of government is 
dangerous. I certainly do not feel that 
all grants-in-aid can be cut out. The 
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Interstate Highway System is a case in 
point. But I do feel the number and 
extent of the programs can be curtailed 
and the legislative branch should be the 
one to consider the problem. The Presi- 
dent’s Committee can suggest the func- 
tions to be returned to the States, but 
the House must initiate any tax-relief 
measures. 

Thus, I am especially pleased that the 
Rules Committee have granted a hearing 
on my Resolution 318—and I hope, in 
due course, it or a similar measure will 
be passed by the House. 


MURPHY GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, to my mind it would be a tre- 
mendous tragedy if the conferees of the 
House and the Senate on the national- 
defense-appropriation bill do not put in 
the conference report that it is the sense 
of the conferees that the Murphy Gen- 
eral Hospital be kept open. The more 
I go into it the more I see the need for 
it. If it should close, I believe the Con- 
gress will deeply regret it as it did when 
the hospital was closed a few months 
before Pearl Harbor. The Congress 
cannot afford a repetition of that. It 
was very expensive and caused much 
suffering. It would be one of the great- 
est tragedies if that hospital is not kept 
open, Thousands and thousands of let- 
ters are coming in. Thousands of peti- 
tions are coming in to keep the hospital 
open. Everywhere I go, here and in New 
England, I hear the same thing—do ev- 
erything in your power to keep the hos- 
pital open. People from every walk of 
life—Governor Furcolo, the mayor of 
Waltham, politicians, doctors, mer- 
chants, workers in factories, and, most 
important, patients and ex-patients. 
The hospital is serving a great purpose. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would like to 
call attention to the fact the money to 
keep the Murphy General Hospital open 
was carried in the appropriation bill 
passed by both branches of the Congress. 
It, therefore, has clearly been shown to 
be the intent of the Congress to keep 
the hospital open because the money is 
appropriated for that purpose. I join 
with the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts in expressing the hope that the 
conferees will incorporate such a provi- 
sion in their report. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
money is still in the Senate appropria- 
tion bill as it was in the House bill and, 
as far as I know, only one Member of 
the House objected to the item. It was 
recommended by the President and by 
the budget. The distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], as well as our 
colleague, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. DONOHUE], in whose dis- 
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trict the hospital is located, have worked 
tirelessly and effectively to keep this 
hospital open, and many Members from 
this State have worked steadily also to 
keep this hospital open. I cannot be- 
lieve that the House conferees will allow 
one Member to kill the hospital. There 
will be no economy in closing the hos- 
pital and it would cause much distress. 


LATIN AMERICAN POLICIES 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. REECE] ob- 
jects to my revolutionary activities. He 
calls me a self-appointed international 
revolutionary. He accuses me of hav- 
ing a basic disdain of the sovereign 
rights of other nations and a lack of 
appreciation for the value and necessity 
of mutual security. He feels that my 
present course can only lead to grief 
among mankind. I disagree with him. 

His remarks are to be found on pages 
11538 and 11539 of the July 12, 1957, 
RECORD, 

For a statement on my recent find- 
ings and recommendations with respect 
to our Latin American policies, see yes- 
terday’s Recorp, beginning on page 
11754. 

With all his concern for my campaign 
of revolution, my distinguished col- 
league failed to get his facts straight in 
several important respects. It is true 
that I have criticized the Governments 
of the Dominican Republic, Venezuela, 
Cuba, and Nicaragua. But my colleague 
from Tennessee is mistaken when he 
states that the Governments of Panama 
and Colombia do not enjoy my confi- 
dence. If the gentleman had been will- 
ing to consider my views, he could have 
referred to the talk I made in the House 
on July 2, 1957, commending Colombia 
for having thrown off its dictator in fa- 
vor of the reestablishment of democratic 
government. I have never said one word 
against the Republic of Panama, nor 
do I know any reason why I should. 

The gentleman goes on to say that I 
believe these governments which do not 
enjoy my confidence thus should be ex- 
tirpated without further ado. This also 
is without basis in fact. I do not like 
despotisms and I sympathize with their 
victims. Most Americans, I am sure, feel 
the same way. As far as extirpating 
them is concerned, however, that must 
be done from within, not without. We 
used our Marines in Nicaragua, Haiti, 
and the Dominican Republic. The re- 
sults were so appalling, both in the coun- 
tries themselves and in the eyes of their 
neighbors throughout Latin America, 
that we adopted a strict nonintervention 
policy. 

I strongly favor nonintervention when 
it is used to refer to the use of military 
force, but not when it is distorted to for- 
bid the use of moral force or the assist- 
ance of our friends. 
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The most fantastic of the distin- 
guished gentleman’s misrepresentations 
of my views assumes I favor a dictator- 
ship by the United States in Latin 
America. 

Here are his exact words: 

For he would substitute for native dic- 
tatorship, if such exist, the dictatorship of 
United States upon every land whose gov- 
ernment is not modeled on ours. 


Note “if such exist” as a qualification 
of “native dictatorship.” Apparently 
the gentleman is in some doubt as to 
the totalitarian nature of Venezuela, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic and Nica- 
ragua—I must in fairness say that recent 
steps by this Government have been most 
encouraging. No one familiar with these 
countries has any doubt. 

I suggest that the distinguished gen- 
tleman open his eyes, just as I suggest 
that our Government recognize the dis- 
tinction between governments based on 
terror and greed and governments based 
on the consent of the governed. I shall 
not repeat what is set forth in the state- 
ment I prepared for the Foreign Affairs 
Committee and which was printed in the 
Record yesterday, but I do again refer 
the gentleman to it. 

Now let us discuss what the gentleman 
calls the consideration the United 
States receives for the dollars we give the 
Dominican Republic in the name of mu- 
tual security. Military advantage against 
the U. S. S. R. is demonstrable with re- 
spect to Spain, Saudi Arabia and other 
dictatorships in the Eastern Hemisphere. 
Such advantage is piddling in this hemi- 
sphere and not comparable to the vast 
damage done in the eyes of other Latin 
American countries when it appears that 
our Nation is aiding dictators to keep 
themselves in power and treating them 
as though they were in fact respectable. 

I know about the radar and loran sites 
in the Dominican Republic and I know 
there is oil in Venezuela. Never have I 
said break relations with these countries, 
nor make any illegal interference with 
their sovereignty. I have said we should 
deal with them courteously but not, 
please, warmly. We should not allow the 
dictatorships to identify their regimes 
with the United States. It is my opinion 
that we would still be granted the sites 
and still be buying the oil. It was when 
the State Department became firm in the 
Murphy case that the Dominican Repub- 
lic dusted off and signed the loran treaty. 

On May 10 this year Colombia cast off 
8 years of dictatorships. Since then 
the President has not seen fit to com- 
mend Colombia publicly for returning 
to the road toward democracy. Why? 
Because to praise Colombia under these 
circumstances would make our dictator 
friends angry, especially Colombia’s 
neighbor, Perez Jimenez of Venezuela. Is 
this a good reason? 

My colleague from Tennessee, whose 
doubt that any dictatorships exist at all 
you have already noticed, indicates that 
we will need omniscient individuals to 
determine which governments are in 
fact dictatorships. This is not true. 

One of my amendments puts on the 
State Department the duty of character- 
izing the governments which are dic- 
tatorships so they will not be given any 
mutual-security funds. The determina- 
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tion is not difficult, Many State Depart. 
ment officials have named to me as dic- 
tatorships the Domincan Republic, 
Cuba, Venezuela, and Nicaragua. 

My colleague from Tennessee talks 
about the State Department’s making its 
unilateral determinations from its far 
distant observation tower in Washing- 
ton. The gentleman should be told 
that State Department representatives 
live in each of the Latin American coun- 
tries and that officials stationed in Wash- 
ington frequently visit these countries. 
Their duties, after all, are to keep Wash- 
ington informed. 

The determination is not hard to 
make: Are there free elections? That is 
the central question. 

The difficulty is not in deciding which 
countries are dictatorships. The diffi- 
culty is that the State Department be- 
lieves that making any such public des- 
ignation of the dictatorships and democ- 
racies would be “intervention into the 
domestic affairs of Latin American Re- 
publics.” I am quoting from a recent 
letter written for Mr. Dulles in an answer 
to such a query from me. 

This means we cannot praise Colombia 
as a democracy because that would in- 
terfere with the internal affairs of Ven- 
ezuela, Cuba, and so forth. 

This means we cannot call a dictator a 
dicator lest we hurt his feelings and he 
refuses his aid to us in our struggle 
against international communism, 

The gentleman from Tennessee says: 

If the Communists were to secure a foot- 
hold in the Caribbean, our far-flung interna- 
tional defense system would be ọf no avail. 


This is nonsense. 

The only foothold international Com- 
munism has ever gained in this hemis- 
phere was in Guatemala a few years 
back. This was a matter of subversion, 
not invasion. Mr. Holland, former As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, told Senator For- 
BRIGHT last year there was nothing 
military about it, referring to Communist 
penetration of Guatemala. 

Any military invasion of the Western 
Hemisphere by the U. S. S. R. is going 
to be met by the United States directly 
and our forces will have to be overcome 
before any foothold is gained. The na- 
ture of modern warfare rules out any 
contribution of substance from Latin 
American nations. 

If we are to avoid more Guatemalas, 
then we must step up our program of 
economic assistance and we must make 
it plain to the people in Latin America 
that we sympathize with their aspira- 
tions to govern themselves democrati- 
cally. 

My distinguished colleague says, the 
world is not inexorably marching toward 
democracy, as we understand the term 
in present day parlance. I agree. The 
movement toward governments which 
respect human decency and dignity is 
not an inexorable march, but a struggle, 
a struggle without end. La Lucha Sin 
Fin, the Spanish for the struggle with- 
out end is the name Jose Figueres has 
given his home. Figueres is the Presi- 
dent of Costa Rica and the first man 
to lead hot-war soldiers against Com- 
munists in this hemisphere. 
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The gentleman correctly states that— 


America has received no mandate to re- 
make the world to our own political image. 


We do, however, have a mandate to be 
true to our own traditions and not to 
betray them by seeming to side with the 
oppressors against the oppressed. My 
colleague is also correct when he states: 


This Nation was born of the desire of 
Americans to govern America. 


But why did we fight to govern 
America? Because we wanted individual 
rights respected. Because we believed 
in the dignity of man. Our forefathers 
fought for independence, to be sure, but 
they never would have revolted at all if 
they had been treated fairly. Our in- 
dependence had a purpose: the estab- 
lishment of a democratic government 
where individual rights were respected. 

The gentleman says he is at a loss to 
understand why the Latin American ex- 
pert in the Library of Congress Legisla- 
tive Reference Service accompanied me 
to Puerto Rico and Costa Rica—actually 
Costa Rica and Colombia. I know he is 
aware of the function of the Legislative 
Reference Service. I know the gentle- 
man was informed by the Director of 
the Service, prior to his remarks, that 
the Latin American expert’s presence on 
these trips, as on other trips with other 
Members of Congress, was authorized 
and entirely proper. I know that the 
gentleman could have called my office to 
find out who paid the expenses of these 
trips, namely, in Puerto Rico, the Puerto 
Rican Newspaper Association and the 
Puerto Rican Government; in Costa Rica, 
the Costa Rican Government; in Colom- 
bia, El Tiempo, one of the great demo- 
cratic newspapers in the hemisphere, its 
owner and publisher being a distin- 
guished former president of Colombia; 
and in Panama, the newspapers El Dia 
and La Hora. 

I am at a loss to understand why the 
gentleman mentioned this matter at all. 
It is ironic that he should criticize my 
taking the steps provided by Congress to 
see that its Members are competently in- 
formed. I have never claimed to be an 
expert in this field so I have done my 
best to inform myself by use of the facili- 
ties at hand, including especially the 
Legislative Reference Service and the 
State Department. 

I sincerely hope the gentleman will 
reconsider his comments with respect to 
the employee’s having acted improperly 
by accompanying me when the gentle- 
man well knew that such trips were au- 
thorized on the basis of 8 years of prece- 
dents. 

In conclusion, let us consider whether 
I am, in fact, a self-appointed interna- 
tional revolutionary abusing my high 
office by advocating the violent over- 
throw of certain governments. Let me 
make one point clear: I have never given 
any direct assistance to any revolution- 
ary group, nor do I intend to do so unless 
by some remote chance a dictator ever 
establishes himself in the United States. 

Moral support is something else. I do 
not like dictators. They govern by greed 
and terror. They undermine education 
and religion. They care nothing for the 
individual except as an instrument for 
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their power and indulgences. I feel a 
little self-conscious expounding on the 
evils of dictatorship in this House where 
twice in a generation wars were launched 
against dictatorial regimes whose poli- 
cies were threatening our hard-won 
liberties. 

I do like democracies. I agree with 
Secretary Dulles that they are the gov- 
ernments with a future whereas the des- 
potisms are not. 

My theme is that we should treat the 
democracies and the dictatorships ac- 
cording to the opinions we hold of them, 
I am convinced that my constituent, 
Gerry Murphy, never would have been 
ordered killed by Dictator Trujillo of 
the Dominican Republic had the dicta- 
tor not been led to believe by our mis- 
taken policies that he would get away 
with giving us a fantastic explanation 
of Gerry’s death. 

In my campaign for Congress last year 
I made only one promise: That I would 
spend at least a third of my time on the 
problems of peace and war. In this 
nuclear bomb era and with full aware- 
ness of the limitations of one Congress- 
man, a freshman at that, I felt this allo- 
cation entirely reasonable. 

Iam certain that my constituents, like 
other Americans, want the fight against 
dictators to continue and that they want 
me to use the office which they awarded 
to me to help establish a sound foreign 
policy which will lead to friendship and 
peace, not to acrimony and war. 

Argentina and Colombia, both recently 
out from under dictatorships and on the 
road to democracy, are on the verge of 
bankruptcy because of the policies of 
their recent despotic rulers. They need 
our help, financial and moral. 

President Eisenhower, in his message 
on the mutual-security bill, said: 

Our assistance to less developed countries 
can add only in a limited degree to their 
own resources. Nevertheless, if so provided 
as to encourage these peoples to help them- 
selves more than they can now, it can make 
a critical difference. 


Our help in these and other Latin 
American countries can indeed make a 
critical difference. 

We are spending lots of money in 
Guatemala now. The administration 
states correctly: 

It is essential clearly to show the people 
of Guatemala that they can achieye better 
life under a democratic form of government 
than under communism, 


May I say it is also essential to show, 
in our Nation, throughout Latin America 
and the world, that we as the world’s 
leading democracy believe in democracy 
as a positive good for the people of every 
nation, recognizing that its forms will 
no doubt differ according to particular 
historical circumstances. 

But the gentleman from Tennessee in- 
sists: 

Inherent in this basic and traditional 
American policy is the unequivocal respect 
for the sovereignty of our feliow nations, 


He erroneously implies that my atti- 
tude toward foreign support of Ameri- 
cans who would overthrow our Govern- 
ment is different from his attitude and 
that of other patriotic Americans. 
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Those who would overthrow our Gov- 
ernment seek to establish dictatorship. 
My sympathy for the many displaced 
persons in this and the other hemisphere 
is on the side of those who would rein- 
stitute democratic processes. 

My point of view is neither original 
nor novel. The Charter of the Organi- 
zation of American States says that— 

The true significance of American solidar- 
ity and good neighborliness can only mean 
the consolidation, on this continent, within 
the framework of democratic institutions, of 
a system of individual liberty and social jus- 
tice based on respect for the essential rights 
of man, 


Article 5 (d) of the charter states 
that— 

The solidarity of the American states and 
the high aims which are sought through it 
require the political organization of those 
states on the basis of the effective exercise 
of representative democracy. 


In short, I must inform the gentleman 
from Tennessee, the American states, 
all of them, are committed to the prin- 
ciples I invoke, committed by a solemn 
treaty. Our Nation was committed to 
these principles in its birth. j 

Admittedly, some of the signators may 
not have been wholly in earnest. Cer- 
tainly, to name the nation so much ad- 
mired by my colleague from Tennessee, 
the Dominican Republic, it pays heavy 
lip service to these ideals by its very 
name and its constitutional facade of 
democratic republicanism, a ludicrous 
mockery which deceives very few. 

The issue now is not democracy versus 
despotism. We seem to be agreed in 
favor of democracy. The issue is 
whether we boldly and clearly declare 
our preference and frame our policies 
accordingly. For my part I believe it is 
high time our foreign policy refiected 
the deepest beliefs the American people 
hold about their Government which 
under God abhors every despotism. 
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A BILL TO IMPOSE A TAX UPON 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS AND MUTUAL SAVINGS 
BANKS 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I have introduced a bill to 
equalize a taxpaying situation in our 
economy and at the same time provide 
revenue to the Federal Treasury. This 
bill would impose a tax upon savings and 
loan associations and mutual savings 
banks. It is motivated by no lack of 
appreciation for the economic service 
being performed by these institutions. 
Quite the contrary. As a member of the 
board of directors for 17 years of the 
oldest savings and loan institution in 
Missouri, I am deeply concerned about 
their economic welfare and want them 
to continue performing the service they 
do perform for our society. I am satis- 
fied that placing them on a basis of 
nearer equality as opposed to preference, 
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with other savings institutions will actu- 
ally redound to their economic health, 
Wherever possible we should remove sub- 
sidies in our economy whether they are 
in the nature of direct subsidies or in- 
direct subsidies through tax benefits or 
other devices. 

Savings and loan associations and 
mutual savings banks were specifically 
exempted from the payment of Federal 
income taxes until 1951. In that year 
the Congress revoked their tax-exempt 
status and put them on a taxpaying 
basis. While this amendment was in 
the Senate, however, a provision was 
added which permits a savings and loan 
assocation or mutual savings bank to 
retain, as a deductible reserve for bad 
debts, any and all earnings as long as 
the reserves of the association do not 
exceed 12 percent of all withdrawable 
accounts. They were also permitted to 
deduct the dividends paid to the share 
account owners. As a result of these 
provisions which were enacted into law, 
practically all savings and loan associ- 
ations and most mutual savings banks 
are able to retain all their earned in- 
come without paying any Federal in- 
come tax thereon. 

It was obviously the intent of the Con- 
gress, in removing the tax-exempt status 
of these organizations, to put them on a 
taxpaying basis. That intent was not 
fulfilled as a result of the tax formula 
which was adopted. The ineffectiveness 
of this formula is quite evident by com- 
paring their reserves when the tax law 
was passed with those of a recent date. 
At the end of 1951 the capital structure 
of the members of the Home Loan Bank 
System—representing 95 percent of the 
assets of all associations—was 8.2 per- 
cent of their outstanding shares, which 
then totaled $15,025,505,000. Earnings 
in 1951 were $540,260,000. On December 
31, 1955, with earnings of $1,190,865,000, 
and outstanding shares of $30,813 mil- 
lion—an increase of $15,800 million— 
their capital structure was approxi- 
mately 7.5 percent of outstanding shares. 
Thus, it is evident that after years of 
tremendous prosperity, they are getting 
no closer to being required to pay any 
Federal income tax. 

Section 593 (2) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code should be amended so that it 
will no longer permit practically all sav- 
ings and loan associations and most mu- 
tual savings banks to escape the pay- 
ment of all income taxes. Since most 
State laws relating to State chartered 
building and loan associations provide 
for a reserve equal to from 3 to 5 per- 
cent of withdrawable accounts, it is clear 
that a reserve of that amount would be 
adequate. At the present time the re- 
serve of most commercial banks is less 
than 1 percent. In order, then, to put 
savings and loan associations and mu- 
tual savings banks on a taxpaying basis, 
the suggested bill provides that the 
amount of tax-free reserve funds that 
ean be accumulated be limited to 5 per- 
cent instead of 12 percent of withdraw- 
able accounts. 

Banks are not permitted any deduc- 
tion from taxable income for amounts 
distributed as dividends to the owners 
of their shares. Since the dividends to 
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the owners of the share accounts of sav- 
ings and loan associations are superfi- 
cially similar to the interest payments 
that banks make on deposits, it is sug- 
gested that savings and loan associations 
be permitted to pay up to 3 percent divi- 
dends to the owners of share accounts 
and treat the amount distributed as a 
deduction from taxable income. The 
proposed bill carries out this intent by 
permitting the deduction of dividends 
paid to share account holders, but pro- 
viding that no amounts in excess of 
3 percent of the withdrawable accounts 
shall be deductible under this section. 

This bill does not provide tax equality 
but it more nearly approaches equity 
than the present system. It would put 
mutual savings banks and savings and 
loan associations on a taxpaying basis 
and would limit their deduction for divi- 
dends to 3 percent of the withdrawable 
accounts, 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts for 5 
minutes today. 

Mr. JOHANSEN, for 15 minutes tomor- 
row. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. RUTHERFORD and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Lone and to include extraneous 
matter. i 

Mr. Boccs and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. CHURCH and to include extrane- 
ous matter in remarks she may make 
today in Committee of the Whole. 
Mr. May and to include a speech by 
Mr. SEELY-BROWN. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. PassMAN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. EBERHARTER (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Lonc (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. DOYLE. 

Mr. Tuck (at the request of Mr. Mo- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 44. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to exchange certain lands in the 
State of New Mexico; 

S. 977. An act to suspend and to modify 
the application of the excess land provisions 
of the Federal reclamation laws to lands in 
the East Bench unit of the Missouri River 
Basin project; 

S. 1361. An act to revive and reenact the 
act entitled’ An act authorizing the De- 
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partment of Highways of the State of Min- 
nesota to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across Pigeon River.” 

S. 2212. An act to amend the North Pacific 
Fisheries Act of 1954; 

S. 2250. An act to amend the act of August 
5, 1955, authorizing the construction of two 
surveying ships for the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Department of Commerce, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 2420. An act to extend the authority 
fur the enlistment of aliens in the Regular 
Army, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT — 


Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 27 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


1039. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, transmitting 
a report on backlog of pending applica- 
tions and hearing cases in the Federal 
Communications Commission as of May 
31, 1957, pursuant to section 5 (e) of the 
Communications Act as amended July 
16, 1952, by Public Law 554 was taken 
from the Speaker’s table and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. Supplement report. 
H. R. 6719. A bill to provide certain adjust - 
ments in organization and salary structure 
of the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
in the Veterans’ Administration; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 796, pt. 2). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 10. Joint resolution 
to give the consent of the Congress to inter- 
state compacts or agreements dealing with 
juveniles and delinquent juveniles, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 816). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 8030. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938 with respect to acre- 
age history; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 817). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KEAN: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 1944. A bill to amend title II 
of the Social Security Act so as to make inap- 
plicable, in the case of the survivors of 
certain members of the Armed Forces, the 
provisions which presently prevent the pay- 
ment of benefits to aliens who are outside the 
United States; with amendment (Rept. No. 
818). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 819. Report on the dis- 
position of certain papers of sundry executive 
departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: Joint Commit- 
tee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
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House Report No. 820, Report on the dis- 
position of certain papers of sundry execu- 
tive departments. Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4344. A bill for the relief of Malone 
Hsia; without amendment (Rept. No. 814). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1268. An act for the relief of Don Q. 
Gee; without amendment (Rept. No. 815). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY (by request): 

H. R. 8735. A bill to increase annuities pay- 
able to certain annuitants from the District 
of Columbia teachers retirement and annuity 
fund, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 8736. A bill to increase the salaries 
of teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 8737. A bill to equalize taxation and 
provide revenue; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DELLAY: 

H. R. 8738. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code, act of February 10, 1939; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 8739. A bill to provide for the ad- 
mission of the State of Hawaii into the 
Union; to the Committee on Interlor and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H. R. 8740. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of certain works of improvement in the 
Niagara River for power and other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H. R. 8741. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of certain works of improvement in the 
Niagara River for power and other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 4 

H. R. 8742. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide a 2-year statute 
of limitations on actions involving transpor- 
tation of property and passengers of the 
United States Government and to provide 
that deductions for overcharges by the 
United States shall be made within 3 years 
from time of payment; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FORRESTER: 

H. R. 8743. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide a 2-year statute of 
limitations on actions involving transporta- 
tion of property and passengers of the 
United States Government and to provide 
that deductions for overcharges by the 
United States shall be made within 3 years 
from time of payment; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. GAVIN: 

H.R. 8744. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to promote the conserva- 
tion of wildlife, fish, and game, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 10, 1934, as 
amended, known as the Coordination Act; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 
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By Mr. HYDE: 

H. R. 8745. A bill to amend section 11 of 
the act of April 1, 1942, to provide for the 
retirement of judges of the municipal court, 
the municipal court of appeals, and the juve- 
nile court of the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H. R. 8746. A bill to extend and improve 
the unemployment compensation program; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H. R. 8747. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to promote the conservation 
of wildlife, fish, and game, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 10, 1934, as 
amended, known as the Coordination Act; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 8748. A bill to eliminate claims of 
immunity from State and local taxes based 
on contracts with the United States or its 
agencies or instrumentalities; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 8749. A bill to amend section 209 (a) 
of the Technical Changes Act of 1953; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEENEY: 

H. R. 8750. A bill to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment with respect to improving efficiency and 
increasing economy in the basic employ- 
ment practices of the Federal civil service 
system; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H. R. 8751. A bill to establish a court of 
record with special jurisdiction which shail 
be known as the administrative court, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H. R. 8752. A bill to provide a minimum 
initial program of tax relief for small busi- 
ness and for persons engaged in small busi- 
ness; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 8753. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to include California, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island among the 
States which are permitted to divide their 
retirement systems into two parts so as to 
obtain social security coverage, under State 
agreement, for only those State and local 
employees who desire such coverage; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. REED: 

H.R. 8754. A bill to amend title N of the 
Social Security Act to include California, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island among the 
States which are permitted to divide their 
retirement systems into two parts so as to 
obtain social security coverage, under State 
agreement, for only those State and local 
employees who desire such coverage; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H.R. 8755. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit any instru- 
mentality of two or more States to obtain 
social security coverage under its agreement 
separately for those of its employees who are 
covered by a retirement system and who de- 
sire such coverage; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: i 

H. R.8756. A bill to amend title II of th 
Social Security Act to permit any instru- 
mentality of two or more States to obtain 
social-security coverage under its agree- 
ment separately for those of its employees 
who are covered by a retirement system and 
who desire such coverage; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 8757. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of a portion of Hammer Field, 
Calif., to the State of California; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. Res. 319. Resolution relating to trial of 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States in foreign countries; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. McCORMACKE: 

H. R. 8734. A bill to authorize the Hon- 
orable Vicror L. ANFuso, Member of Con- 
gress, to accept and wear the awards of 
Commander of the Order of Merit of the 
Italian Republic, and Commander of the 
National Order of Merit Carlos Manuel de 
Cespedes,” Cuba. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. R. 8758. A bill for the relief of Harold 
William Abbott and others; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FORRESTER: 

H. R. 8759. A bill for the relief of W. G. 
Hollomon; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

Buy Mr. McFALL: 

H. R. 8760. A bill for the relief of Dionipia 
Anastasiou Cephalonitou; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. R. 8761. A bill to permit Hon. OTTO E. 
PassMAN, Member of Congress, authorization 
to accept the award of Cross of Commander 
of the Royal Order of the Phoenix conferred 
upon him by His Majesty the King of the 
Helienes; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. SCHERER: 

H. R. 8762. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Rita 
Louise Lozano and her children, David Lo- 
zano and Rudiford Lozano; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 8763. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Adm. Arthur W. Radford, United 
States Navy, to the permanent grade of ad- 
miral in the Navy; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. WALTER (by request) : 

H. R. 8764. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Angela Castillo Frost; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. R. 8765. A bill for the relief of Christine 

Goodner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BASS of New Hampshire: 

H. J. Res. 412. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
late Col. William Mitchell a commission as 
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a major general, United States Army, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia: 

H. J. Res. 413. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
late Col. William Mitchell a commission as 
a major general, United States Army, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H. J. Res. 414. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
late Col. William Mitchell a commission as 
a major general, United States Army, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

307. Mr. CHIPERFIELD presented a petl- 
tion of members of the dental profession in 
Rock Island County for enactment into law 
of the Jenkins-Keogh bills (H. R. 9 and H. R. 
10, 85th Cong.) the purpose of which is to 
encourage the establishment of voluntary 
pension plans by self-employed individuals, 
which was referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Oldest Twins in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. CEORCE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, July 16, 
1957, marks a rather unusual anniver- 
sary date in the Long family. On July 
16, 1862—95 years ago—twin daughters 
were born to John M. and Mary Long, of 
Tunica, La., 7 miles south of Winnfield, 
La. These twins are believed to be the 
oldest living twins in the United States 
today. 

In this day and time not too many 
folks live to reach the age of 95 and it 
is even more unusual for twins to reach 
that age. I am happy to state that my 
two aunts, Mrs. Olive Long Wright, of 
Winnfield, La., and Mrs. Julia Long 
Nugent, of Alexandria, La., both resi- 
dents of the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Louisiana, which I have the 
honor to represent, are enjoying excel- 
Jent health. They attribute their lon- 
gevity to an active life, devoted to home- 
making and a keen interest in church, 
social, and political affairs. Both are 
devout members of the Baptist church, 
having joined the Corinth Baptist 
Church in Louisiana at an early age. 
Their husbands, the late Riley Wright 
and Doc Nugent, were engaged in farm- 
ing and cattle raising. 

The twins are aunts of the late Sena- 
tor Huey P. Long, who was also a Gov- 
ernor of the State of Louisiana, the Hon- 
orable Earl K. Long, present Governor of 
‘Louisiana, the Honorable George S. 
Long, Member of Congress, the Honor- 


able Julius T. Long, attorney of Shreve- 


port, La, and great-aunts of United 
States Senator Russell B. Long. 

Longevity is not unusual in the Long 
family. The twins had four brothers 
who lived to be over 80 years of age. 
Their father and mother lived to be 83, 
and two cousins, Perce and John Smith, 
of Sikes, La., lived to be 99% years of 
age. 

Mrs. Olive Long Wright is the mother 
of 8 children, 10 grandchildren and 10 
great-grandchildren. Mrs. Julia Long 
Nugent is the mother of 9 children, 14 
grandchildren, and 26 great-grandchil- 
dren. 


Talmadge Debunks Inane “Aid” 
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HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp an editorial 
entitled, “Talmadge Debunks Inane 
‘Aid’,” which appeared in the Fort Wayne 
News-Sentinel June 29, 1957. This edi- 
torial pays deserved tribute to my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. TALMADGE], for the very able speech 
which he delivered on the floor of the 
Senate recently in opposition to the 
further squandering of American tax- 
payers dollars on foreign aid. This edi- 
torial from the Fort Wayne News- 
Sentinel, one of Indiana’s outstanding 
newspapers, is further evidence of the 
fact that the opposition to continued 
foreign aid by American citizens tran- 
scends sectionalism and political party 


_ lines. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TALMADGE DEBUNKS INANE “Arm” 

There have been many excellent speeches 
delivered in Congress on our endlessly and 
senselessly squandering our substance all 
over the world on inane foreign aid proj- 
ects. However, it has remained for Senator 
(former Governor) HERMAN TALMADGE, of 
Georgia, to present perhaps the most damn- 
ing detailed chapter and verse indictment 
against this shocking fallacy of the Wash- 
ington bureaucrats and internationalists. 

After the fashion of the able trial lawyer 
he is, he launched his case against foreign aid 
with a typical opening statement, in which 
he presented a general synopsis on United 
States expenditure of $40 billion in economic 
aid and outright grants, relating how the 
money has been used to subsidize tax cuts in 
foreign lands, while as a result, tax cuts are 
denied our own people at home. Of how the 
billions went to stabilize foreign currency 
while the resultant inflation further feeds the 
fires of devaluation of our dollar. Of how this 
misbegotten aid builds hydroelectric projects, 
irrigation dams and flood-control projects 
all over the world, while floods still ravage 
America and there is an insistent cry for 
more power to enable our industry to keep 
up with the rest of the world. 

Then submitting the detailed allegations 
in his complaint, Barrister TALMADGE 
declared that: 

“While many of our farmers cannot get 
their crops to market over muddy roads, we 
build a huge six-lane turnpike to a gambling 
resort in Portugal. 

“While millions of Americans are sweating 
over their tax returns, our Government sends 
a hot lips musician on a foreign tour and 
pays him more than the President. 

“Why, we even have built public rest 
rooms in the Philippines and bathing facili- 
ties for Egyptian camel drivers. We have 
sent collapsible toothpaste tubes to Cam- 
bodia, dress suits to Grecian undertakers, 
and iceboxes to Eskimos. We have sent 
opera singers to Italy and ultraviolet ray 
lamps to India. 
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“And we have set up a pension program 
for overage Chinese Nationalist soldiers. 
And while rice production is less here than 
in Korea, our technicians have gone there to 
tell them how to raise rice. 

“HuUMMON,” as he is affectionately known 
to many of his colleagues, introduced many 
other similar exhibits in evidence and then 
presented his summation to the Congres- 
sional jury in which he appealed to them 
to end all economic aid as of now, and to 
reexamine military aid with the confirmed 
objective of seeing that the American tax- 
payer gets a dollar’s worth of national se- 
curity for every dollar that is expended. 
He realistically declared that: 

“Economic aid could be liquidated with- 
out another dollar being appropriated by 
Congress. It could be ended this year with- 
out substantially disturbing the commit- 
ments already made. This could be done 
because there is still $7,500,000,000 already 
appropriated and yet unspent, for supplies 
and techniques in the many pipelines ex- 
tending from our Treasury in Washington— 
these pipelines could flow for several years 
more to discharge their contents without 
putting new money into them.” 

TALMADGE emphasizes that it is of utmost 
importance that we stop this inane foreign- 
aid foolishness now, before we wrap our- 
selves up into a perpetual commitment of 
perpetual monstrous waste. 

He soundly predicated this appeal on the 
demonstrable premise that our many billions 
wasted on foreign aid have bought us neither 
friends nor any promise of national security. 

TALMADGE speaks with the conviction of 
first-hand experience on the matter of na- 
tional security, for he served in the United 
States Navy from 1941 to 1945, advancing 
to the rank of commander in which he par- 
ticipated in various engagements with the 
Japanese Fleet and in the Battle of Okinawa, 
TALMADGE soundly advocates the very an- 
tithesis to our senseless squandering of more 
billions in our frantic and futile quest for 
friends and security when he sensibly ra- 
tionalizes that: 

A militarily impregnable America, and an 
economically invincible America, are the 
world’s best and only hope for peace. If we 
are to perpetuate our blood-won birthright 
for ourselves and for our posterity, the wel- 
fare of the American people, and the sol- 
vency, safety, security, and sovereignty of 
our own country must be our primary con- 
cern," 

We reiterate that no one has thus far, pre- 
sented a more convincing case for perpetu- 
ation of a strong and free America, than 
this distinguished Senator, former Governor 
and son of a former Governor of Georgia. 


The Big Bend, Tex., Civil Air Patrol 
Squadron 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise today to pay tribute to the work of 
the Big Bend, Tex., Civil Air Patrol 
Squadron. Many Members of the House 
of Representatives may have read in the 
newspapers of the outstanding job 
turned in by the Big Bend CAP members 
in a recent rescue operation in Texas, 

The Big Bend CAP instituted a search 
in the Big Bend National Park for a 
missing couple, Mr. and Mrs, Clifford S. 
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White, of Houston, on June 26. On 
that same day the body of Mr. White was 
found after he apparently died from heat 
exhaustion. 

As the newspapers of the Nation car- 
ried headlines proclaiming that Mrs. 
White was likewise feared dead, the Big 
Bend CAP—made up of members in the 
Alpine-Marfa area—continued its tire- 
less search, On the morning of July 1, 
some 5 days after the exhausting search 
was started, CAP pilot Herbert Ogle dis- 
covered Mrs. White, weak and ill but 
alive, in a small canyon located in a 
remote portion of the Big Bend National 
Park, 

Mrs, White has publicly stated that 
without the aid of the CAP members in 
the Big Bend area she would never have 
survived. This points up the wonderful 
job that the Civil Air Patrol squadron 
turned in and I wish to commend those 
who gave of their time, efforts and per- 
sonal financial resources to successfully 
conclude this dramatic and humani- 
tarian act. 

At the beginning of the search the 
Civil Air Patrol sought to receive official 
permission from CAP Headquarters in 
Fort Worth to begin the operation. 
George Miller, Superintendent of the Big 
Bend National Park, wired the Fort 
Worth headquarters asking for Official 
Civil Air Patrol participation, For some 
reason, probably due to a breakdown of 
communications within the CAP, that 
telegram has not to this day been replied 
to, according to information I have 
received. 

Knowing there was little time to waste, 
the Big Bend CAP Squadron commanded 
by Maj. Bob Crawford, pooled their re- 
sources and raised more than $400 of 
their own money to cover aviation gas 
and oil costs in conducting the search. 
And as I have related, the search was 
successful. 

Unfortunately, the Big Bend CAP 
members have been informed they can- 
not be reimbursed for their expenditures 
because the request for participation did 
not come from the proper authorities. 
According to Southwest Wing Com- 
mander Col. Sydney Perryman of Olney, 
Tex., in order for the members to be able 
to collect for their expenses the original 
request for an official search must have 
come from either the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, the Governor of Texas, 
an Air Force base commander, or the 
sheriff's department of the county in 
which the search was conducted. 

I well realize the need for adequate ad- 
ministrative regulations, but by the same 
token I can understand that the Big 
Bend CAP officials had to begin its search 
as quickly as possible, and thought a 
request for aid through Park Super- 
intendent Miller would be sufficient. 

Although not one single member of 
the Big Bend Civil Air Patrol has re- 
quested that I attempt to help them 
secure recovery of the money they spent 
on their errand of mercy, I intend to take 
the matter up with the proper Civil Air 
Patrol authorities. It seems inconceiv- 
able to me that these persons should be 
penalized because they did not have time 
to follow to the letter the normal admin- 
istrative regulations. 
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Many people in the Big Bend area 
helped in this rescue mission, and it is 
impossible to mention all of them by 
name, but in addition to those already 
mentioned I think Mr. Aaron Green, Mr. 
Buddy Lane, and Dr. W. E. Lockhart 
should be noted for their actions. 

But to all the persons who participated 
in this mission of kindness, and in par- 
ticular to the Big Bend Civil Air Patrol 
Squadron members who displayed cour- 
age, initiative and a high sense of duty 
in the face of personal danger and dis- 
couraging circumstances, we owe a debt 
of gratitude. 


The Coast Guard and Hurricane Audrey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, seven 
Coast Guard aircraft flew over remote 
Louisiana-Texas reaches of the gulf 
coast for 164 hours to give warning of 
the approach of hurricane Audrey or— 
when the hurricane had struck—to aid 
its victims. 

Three helicopters pitched about in 
winds sometimes as high as their maxi- 
mum forward speed while flying search 
and rescue missions, in the course of 
which they evacuated 75 persons whose 
lives were imperiled, transported civilian 
and military authorities, and delivered 
emergency rations and canned water. 

Four Grumman amphibian planes, 
faster than the helicopters, ranged over 
the southwestern Louisiana disaster 
area on observation and communica- 
tions duty, directing helicopters and 
boats to spots where they were most 
needed. 

The pilot and his 1-man crew of one 

of the helicopters spent 13 hours in the 
air on Friday, June 28. One of their 
exploits was the hazardous rescue of a 
child and 3 women—1 weighing 250 
pounds and with 2 broken legs—from a 
mass of floating debris on which they 
had taken precarious refuge. The heli- 
copter hovered over the debris while the 
4 persons were pulled inside by the crew- 
man. 
As the hurricane swung through the 
gulf toward the Louisiana coastal areas, 
amphibian planes from the Coast Guard 
air detachment at Biloxi, Miss., and 
helicopters from the air detachment at 
New Orleans were sent out to warn small 
craft, fishing camps, and isolated com- 
munities in the Mississippi delta and 
westward. Helicopters displayed a large 
sign, “Hurricane Approaching.” An 
amphibian plane from the Coast Guard’s 
Corpus Christi station dropped warnings 
to isolated groups on the Texas side of 
the threatened zone. 

The hurricane’s high winds, extend- 
ing far to the north, east, and south- 
west as the storm swept along, kept 
planes out of the immediate area which 
was to suffer most—a stretch of coastal 
lowlands south and southeast of the city 
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of Lake Charles. The hurricane struck 
this stretch on Thursday morning, June 
27, and tides of 5 to 9 feet quickly inun- 
dated the lowlands and their sparse set- 
tlements. The communities of Cameron, 
Grand Chenier, and Pecan Island were 
among those hard hit. 

The Coast Guard helicopters and am- 
phibians and a lone privately owned heli- 
copter converged on this area as the 
winds began to subside and air access 
became possible, and began their work 
of search and rescue, the maintenance 
of radio communication, and emergency 
transportation, They kept at it until 
the Fourth Army took over. 

Coast Guard floating units from gulf 
coast points from New Orleans to Gal- 
veston ably assisted in the twin tasks 
of spreading warnings of the hurricane’s 
approach, gathering up survivors and 
bodies of the dead after the storm had 
passed, and providing emergency aid of 
many other sorts. 

Patrol boats, buoy tenders, motor life- 
boats, and 16-foot flood-relief boats pow- 
ered with outboard motors were deployed 
in the hurricane’s wake as quickly as 
Possible, by their own power or by truck. 
They performed a wide diversity of emer- 
gency tasks. 

A report of the actions of the 165- 
foot Coast Guard patrol boat Dione is 
typical. At Cameron, this vessel’s per- 
sonnel rigged emergency lighting, rigged 
city water and sanitary pumps, dewa- 
tered courthouse basement, rigged power 
supply for emergency communications, 
repaired ferry ramp, and provided trans- 
portation in small boats for Corps of 
Engineers personnel, State police, radio 
beacon station personnel and patrols as- 
signed to look for bodies. 

The 91-foot buoy tender Bluebonnet, 
cruising in the Cameron-Lake Charles 
area throughout the night of Thursday, 
June 27, took 29 survivors and 2 bodies 
to Lake Charles, brought back to Cam- 
eron 3,000 pounds of food, medicine, and 
blankets, and then spent all of Friday, 
June 28, helping get the Calcasieu radio 
beacon back into action. 

The 29 survivors and 2 dead delivered 
to Lake Charles by the Bluebonnet had 
been picked up and transferred to the 
Bluebonnet by a privately owned motor 
vessel, the 106-foot Houston, ordinarily 
in service as a tow vessel out of Wil- 
mington, Del. A Coast Guard report 
took occasion to give highest praise to 
the Houston for the assistance she ren- 
dered in the disaster area both prior to 
and after other assisting units arrived. 


Report by Congressman Elmer J. Holland, 
of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
always pleased to read the newsletters 
which Congressmen send to their con- 
Stituents. I was particularly interested 
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in an article written by the Honorable 
ELMER J. HOLLAND, pertaining to natural- 
gas legislation which I am sure will be 
considered in the future. At this time 
I would like to insert it in the Recorp for 
the benefit of my colleagues: 


Your REPORT FROM CONGRESSMAN ELMER J. 
HOLLAND, 30rH DISTRICT, PENNSYLVANIA 


THE STORY OF THE MONTH: THE GAS AND OIL 
DEPARTMENT 


Apparently President Eisenhower feels that 
he can't do enough—let alone too much—for 
the oil crowd that helped finance his elec- 
tion. 

He gave them the tideland oil—the oil 
companies, of course, enjoy the 27½ percent 
depletion allowance in their income taxes— 
they get away with not paying 1 cent tax 
on over $300 million they make in net profits 
from their operations in the Middle East 
and now, he is trying to give them even 
more privileges. 

At the insistence of the big oil interests, 
the President has again asked Congress to 
exempt them from effective Federal rate 
regulation on natural gas. If this is done, 
according to the experts, it would cost the 
American people upward of $950 million a 
year. Such a proposal—the passage of the 
Harris-O’Hara bill—has been called “a be- 
trayal of the American public.” However, 
on June 9 President Eisenhower wrote to 
Chairman Oren Harris, of the House com- 
mittee considering this bill, and said: 

“I wish to reemphasize the importance of 
enacting natural-gas legislation at this 
time.” 

Today, more than 21 million American 
families (over 60 million people) use gas in 
their homes and depend upon it for heat, 
hot water, cooking, and other essential daily 
needs. Over $12 billion have been invested 
by consumers alone in cooking stoves, home 
heating units, hot-water heaters, clothes 
dryers, and other equipment that require gas 
as fuel. 

A vast network of interstate pipelines 
brings gas to nearly all the major cities of 
the Nation. These have been built since 
1938 when the Natural Gas Act went into 
effect. Municipalities and consumers alike 
have supported this pipeline development— 
and have invested billions of dollars to dis- 
tribute and utilize natural gas. This was 
done, of course, with the assumption that 
the Natural Gas Act would be enforced by 
the Federal Government and gas costs would 
be held at a reasonable level. 

These millions of consumers of gas are 
indeed captive for certain companies serve 
certain locations, there is no competition 
here, and the consumer has accepted this 
captive status in good faith, for he thought 
gas would be considered a public service 
commodity and the price he would pay for 
gas would always be fair, because Federal 
price regulations would guarantee justice. 

The bill that the President wants passed 
would take the control over the initial price 
of natural gas in the field from the Federal 
Power Commission, and would outlaw cost 
as the determinant of fair price, and would 
substitute a new concept, “reasonable mar- 
ket price,” in its place. With gas producers 
now enjoying an almost unlimited sellers 
market, the new rate concept of market 
value would require the Federal Government 
to legalize whatever price the traffic will bear. 

Even with Federal control, in the last 10 
years, the average price at the wellhead has 
gone up from 5.3 cents per thousand cubic 
feet to 11 cents per thousand. This is a rise 
of 91 percent during the 10-year period on 
the wholesale price, The American Gas As- 
sociation reports that in 1938 there were less 
than 7 million consumer gas connections, 
by 1955 there were 23 million. In 1938 there 
were 184,900 miles of pipeline, by 1955 there 
were 449,400, and the natural gas utility rev- 
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enues soared from $406 million in 1938 to 
$2,970,000,000 by 1955. 

According to industry spokesmen the goal 
is to raise the price of gas at least 15 cents 
higher at the wellhead; that is what they 
would call a reasonable market price. This 
would not only add $950 million annually to 
the gas bills of the captive consumers, but 
could add another $175 million to the bills 
of electric energy consumers who buy power 
from companies that use gas as fuel in gen- 
erating electricity. 

Who will be the real beneficiaries of the 
handsome rewards which the enactment of 
the Harris-O Hara bill would bestow? 

It is little known that 85 percent of all the 
natural gas sold in interstate commerce for 
resale is produced by less than 100 companies, 
most of them oil companies, and that about 
one-third of the supply is furnished by 7 
oil companies. The fact is that a few big oil 
companies make most of the sales. It is they 
who would get most of the millions gained 
from the new rate, and the billions which 
would be added to the values of the reserves 
they now hold. 

If consumers are to be properly protected 
at the bargaining table when gas prices are 
established, the Federal Power Commission 
must be required to establish prices in rela- 
tion to producers’ costs, and not have prices 
set by reasonable market price. 

Eisenhower’s election was an expensive 
one when you realize he was forced to request 
the passage of such legislation at the price 
of the general American public, 


Undue Protectionist Influence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 9 my colleague and fellow member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. 
THADDEUS MacHRowicz, of Michigan, 
made a significant speech on the floor 
of the House. He directed his remarks 
to the fact that a Commerce Department 
official recently visited Switzerland and 
had the audacity to predict to represent- 
atives of the Swiss watch industry that 
the United States Government would 
soon reaffirm the defense essentiality of 
the domestic watch industry and would 
impose quotas on Swiss watch imports 
unless the Swiss voluntarily agreed to 
adopt quotas on their watch exports to 
this country. In so doing, as Mr. 
MacHRowicz pointed out, the Commerce 
Department official took steps which un- 
dermined the President’s avowed objec- 
tives of eliminating quotas and reducing 
international trade barriers. 

Mr. Macurowicz performed a distinct 
public service by writing the President 
on July 3 and advising him of this im- 
proper and untenable situation, and by 
then bringing the facts to the attention 
of the Members of the House. In his 
public statements, Mr. MACHROWICZ con- 
sciously refrained from naming the 
Commerce official because, as he said, 
it was not his purpose to single out any 
individual for criticism. Rather, he was 
deeply concerned about the larger and 
more basic issue; that “the Commerce 
Department appears to have been at- 
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tempting to exert an undue protectionist 
influence in the current consideration by 
the executive branch of the alleged ‘de- 
fense essentiality’ of the domestic watch 
manufacturing industry, and has been 
taking other actions which tend to un- 
dermine the stated objectives of our Gov- 
ernment to eliminate quotas and lower 
other barriers to international com- 
merce.” 

The Weshington Post and Times Her- 
ald aptly referred to this point in its 
excellent editorial of July 13 when it 
stated, “the alleged action is consistent 
with the Department's cozy and over- 
protective attitude toward the domestic 
jeweled watch industry.” 

In order to cooperate fully with the 
Government, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. MacHrowicz] did provide, in 
writing, the name and title of the indi- 
vidual involved to the Secretary and the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. He 
has received some preliminary informa- 
tion from them and is now awaiting a 
more complete report on this unfortu- 
nate incident. 

The Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald editorial noted that “Congressman 
Macurowicz is quite right in asking the 
White House for a thorough investiga- 
tion of any moves to undermine this 
country’s trade policies with a friendly 
nation.” 

I wish to associate myself with these 
comments of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald and with those of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MACHRO- 
wicz], in speaking out against the de- 
plorable actions of the Commerce De- 
partment official. Since the ill-advised 
tariff rise of 50 percent on Swiss watches 
which the administration established in 
1954, protectionist influences have con- 
tinued to loom large in the administra- 
tion’s handling of problems affecting the 
watch industry. The time has come for 
the President to insist that his views on 
reciprocal world trade be followed by his 
associates in the Executive Branch of the 
Government, and that contrary and mis- 
chievous acts become unfortunate mem- 
ories of the past. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the editorial 
entitled “Tangled Watchworks,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 13, 1957. 

The editorial follows: 

TANGLED WATCHWORKS 

If the charges made by Representative 
THappevus MacHrowicz, of Michigan, are ac- 
curate about the meddling of a Commerce 
Department official in American trade pol- 
icy—and there are reasons for believing that 
they are—then one hand of the adminis- 
tration seemingly does not know what the 
other is doing. Mr. MacHRrowicz was re- 
cently in Geneva as an adviser to the 
United States delegation at the conference 
on the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
The purpose of the meeting was to 
reduce trade barriers; yet, according to the 
Congressman, shortly before the Geneva 
meeting a Commerce Department official 
met with Swiss watch manufacturers to at- 
tempt to pressure them into adopting vol- 
untary export quotas. 

The Department of Commerce has denied 
any knowledge of the meeting and so far 
Mr. Macurowicz (perhaps unwisely) has 
withheld all names. However, the alleged 
action is consistent with the Department’s 
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cozy and overprotective attitude toward the 
domestic jeweled watch industry. The do- 
mestics, incensed at Swiss competition, have 
appealed for relief to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization on the grounds of defense es- 
sentiality. Until a ruling is made, any at- 
tempt by an American official to apply 
backstair pressure on the Swiss is presump- 
tive and mischievous. Congressman MACH- 
rowicz is quite right in asking the White 
House for a thorough investigation of any 
moves to undermine this country’s trade 
policies with a friendly nation. 


Seely-Brown on Connecticut Towns’ Con- 
tribution to American Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN H. MAY, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I have asked 
for leave to extend my remarks today, 
and it has graciously been granted, so 
that I may insert in the RECORD a por- 
tion of a speech which was made the 
other day by my colleague, the Repre- 
sentative from the Second District of 
Connecticut [Mr. Sre.y-Brown.] 

The occasion of the speech was the 
centennial celebration of a town in his 
district, the town of Scotland, which 
just 100 years ago was incorporated by 
the General Assembly of Connecticut as 
the 158th town in the State in order 
of establishment. 

We have in Connecticut, as many 
Members who are somewhat familiar 
with our State perhaps know, a number 
of towns that are named for famous cit- 
ies the world over, such as Washington, 
Berlin, New London, Lisbon, Manchester, 
Canton, Bethlehem, and even Brooklyn, 
but we have only two towns named for 
countries, unless we count the Promised 
Land of the Israelites, Canaan. Those 
two towns are Lebanon and Scotland. 

It was Scotland, in Windham Coun- 
ty—population in 1857, 720; population 
in 1957, about 600—that on July 12, 13, 
and 14 commemorated the centennial of 
its establishment as a town, and it was 
at the principal ceremonies on July 13 
that the gentleman from Connecticut, 
Congressman SEELY-BROWN was a speak- 
er. All honor to Scotiand on its hun- 
dredth birthday. But it was not that 
event alone which caused me to ask for 
permission to extend my remarks, but 
also and in particular the significance of 
the remarks made on that occasion by 
my colleague, and which remarks I ask 
to be presented herewith: 

REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN SEELY-BROWN 

Isaac Magoon, Scotland’s first settler and 
who gave it its name would be proud if he 
could be here today, on the 160th anniver- 
sary of its incorporation as a town, because 
throughout Scotland's century as a munici- 
pal entity and for 157 years before that it 
has continued to be, as it was first in- 
tended, a community where every resident 
could enjoy to the fullest, life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Let other towns boast, if they wish to 


do so, of the great growth of population 
that has been theirs through their history, 
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or let them rejoice in the in- 
dustries, or the fine public buildings, or the 
great institutions which are inside their 
borders, but I think that every person who 
counts Scotland his home can be happy 
that here is a community that has enjoyed 
progress that still does not mean drastic 
change, and the fact that Scotland's pop- 
ulation is about the same today as it was in 
1857 when the general assembly incorpor- 
ated it as Connecticut’s 158th town is a 
measure of the durable virtues that ob- 
viously are abundantly present in the people 
today as they were a century ago. 

Years ago I selected Windham County 
as the spot I chose to call home for the 
rest of my life, and the place to live and 
to bring up my family, after an opportun- 
ity to see and to enjoy many other fine 
sections of our country. The early history 
of the towns of this county, yours and my 
own and all the other 13, always has had a 
particular fascination for me, and this has 
been true especially since I have had the 
opportunity to serve you in public office. 

My own town of Pomfret had been settled 
only 14 years when Isaac Magoon established 
this settlement here within the town of 
Windham, and Pomfret had been incor- 
porated as a town only 19 years before 
Scotland was as a parish in 1732, 
continuing as a part of Windham until it 
became a separate town of 1857. Others 
more scholarly than I, and better versed 
in local history than I, will review some of 
the illustrious facts from Scotland's past, 
but it is naturally of interest, not only to 
all who live nearby but to every passing 
traveler, that here in this town of Scotland 
General Rochambeau’s army camped for a 
time, during the American Revolution, on 
its way to reinforce the hard-pressed Con- 
tinental forces. 

I think it is particularly interesting, too, 
in the light of present-day efforts to develop 
more and more employment opportunities 
here in eastern Connecticut that according 
to your own town records, manufacturing 
began here in 1706 when Josiah Palmer was 
given water rights on Wolf Pit Brook to “set 
up a mill, he building the same within 3 
years and ditching and damming there as 
he thinks needful on the commons, not to 
damnify particular men’s rights.” 

It often has been said of Connecticut that 
its greatest exports through the years have 
been men, men of character and ability, who 
gave their strength to build greatness in 
other parts of this country, and Scotland, of 
course, has had a share in this, both before 
1857 and since then, but I would like to 
mention just one thing in which Scotland 
has played a typical part, not because of 
the works or the efforts of any one man, 
but because of the type of community that 
it is, a small town in Connecticut that glor- 
ies in being small but independent. 

What I am referring to is the part that 
Scotland has played, and that of every other 
Connecticut town, in giving to the United 
States of America one of the most important 
devices of government that has helped to 
make our country the greatest in the world. 

This was the introduction into the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 of the “Con- 
necticut compromise,” which proposed that 
one body of the Congress was to represent 
the States, and the other was to be repre- 
sentative of the people, by districts. The 
body that represents the States, of course, is 
the Senate, and every State has two Sena- 
tors and only two, whether it be Nevada, 
which has fewer people than the city of 
Hartford, or New York, which has a larger 
population than many of the sovereign coun- 
tries of the world. The body that represents 
the people by districts is the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

This whole idea was taken from Connecti- 
cut, where the idea has been in successful 
operation for more than 2 centuries, 
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Here it is the Senate that represents the 
people by districts and it is the House of 
Representatives that represents the towns. 
The next time you hear some well-inten- 
tioned but poorly informed person urging a 
Connecticut constitutional convention so 
the basis of representation“ of the House 
of Representatives can be changed, you will 
be on sound ground if you will plead that 
the best that Connecticut has in its past 
and in its future, like the best that our 
country has in its past and in its future, so 
far as self-government is concerned, can be 
credited, in part at least, to the marvelous 
balance established in our Constitution, and 
which promotes freedom and progress at the 
same time. 

I extend my sincere felicitations to every 
son and daughter of Scotland, including 
alike those who are here today and those 
who may be far away. While your centen- 
nial celebration is an event of greatest in- 
terest to your community and to your neigh- 
bors, I am sure that the true significance of 
this event will not be minimized by any per- 
son who is proud of Connecticut's great past 
and hopeful for a long and even greater 
future, 


Visit of Attakapas Council, Boy Scouts 
of America, Alexandria, La. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE S. LONG 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. LONG. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most enjoyable experiences in the every- 
day life of a Member of Congress, in my 
humble opinion, comes from visits from 
his constituents. It is always a pleasure 
to play host to someone from home, and 
this pleasure was mine on July 10, 1957, 
when I had as my honored guests scout- 
masters and Boy Scouts of the Attakapas 
Council, Alexandria, La., in the Eighth 
Congressional District of Louisiana, 
which I have the honor to represent. I 
personally was privileged to serve as dis- 
trict chairman of the Attakapas Council 
for a period of 2 years. 

These fine young men, who constitute 
our confidence in the well-being of our 
America of tomorrow, stopped off briefly 
in Washington en route to the National 
Boy Scout Jamboree in Valley Forge, Pa. 
I made an appointment for these Boy 
Scouts with a member of President Eisen- 
hower’s staff for July 10. These Boy 
Scouts presented a scroll of greetings 
from the city of Alexandria, La., on its 
150th anniversary, and Hon. Homer H. 
Gruenther accepted the scroll in behalf 
of the President. 

After having our picture taken on the 
steps of the Capitol, I turned my office 
over to these Scouts, where they enjoyed 
a regular boy’s lunch of hamburgers, 
potato chips, and cokes, and each re- 
ceived a copy of the Constitution. 

I know that much good will come from 
this National Jamboree where the Boy 
Scouts from every section of our Nation 
will get together. The Boy Scout move- 
ment is one of the finest single factors 
working for the development and im- 
provement of youth all over the world. 

My guests on this pleasurable occasion 
were C. J. Schexnayder, Jr., Pineville, 
La.; E. E. Jones, Jr., Jena, La.; Richard 
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Tullos, Jena, La.; Dwight Beridon, 
Moreauville, La.; James Phillip Gaharan, 
Jena, La.; Ivan Butterfield, Alexandria, 
La.; Sidney Kaplan, Alexandria, La.; 
Harold E. Beridon, Moreauville, La.; 
Richard Van Natta, Alexandria, La.; 
Eldridge Roark, Alexandria, La.; George 
Kellogg, Elizabeth, La.; Mike Baker, 
Tullos, La.; Mickey Holmes, Pineville, 
La.; Hugh Tarver, Pineville, La.; George 
Cameron, Colfax, La.; Woodie Flowers, 
Jena, La.; Gene Cooper, Jena, La.; Fred 
Dozier, Urania, La.; Bill Jones, Jena, La.; 
Sonny Trammell, Alexandria, La.; Neil 
Fleckman, Alexandria, La.; Jerry 
Stevens, Jena, La.; James Smith, Colfax, 
La.; Bascom Smith, Colfax, La.; Howard 
Aiken, Tioga, La.; Tracey Urban, Alex- 
andria, La.; Gene Rodney Willbanks, 
Pineville, La.; Steve Campbell, Jena, La.; 
Louis Staples, Alexandria, La.; Rowland 
Vernon, Pineville, La.; Bill Patty, Pine- 
ville, La.; Keith Chesson, Kinder, La.; 
Teddy Tannehill, Tullos, La.; Oscar 
Cheneval, Alexandria, La. 


Overtime Ban Pinches Workers’ Budgets; 
More Cutbacks Likely; Congressman 
Doyle Asks Air Force Secretary Why 
Navaho Missile Contract Canceled and 
Asks for Other Workload as a Neces- 
sity Against Community Chaos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent granted me here- 
tofore so to do, I present the test of a 
very important and timely and signifi- 
cant article appearing in the Wall Street 
Journal, Monday, July 15, 1957, by one 
of the feature staff reporters of said 
valued publication. 

Treating as it does especially about 
the matter of the aircraft industry in 
the Los Angeles area, and because it 
especially mentions the fact of the very 
recent cancellation of the Navaho missile 
project centered at the great North 
American plant at Downey, Calif., I feel 
it especially timely for me to present the 
text of two telegrams just received by 
me in connection with this cancellation 
several days ago by the Air Force. 

The telegrams follow: 

DOWNEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Downey, Calif., July 13, 1957. 
Congressman CLYDE DOYLE, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The economic impact on North American 
Aviation Navaho Missile decision and related 
subcontractual cancellations by Air Force 
severe blow to community of Downey and 
surrounding areas. Urge Air Force Secretary 
Douglas’ recommendations and $500 million 
investment in Navaho Missile be reevaluated 
from national defense and economic view- 
point. 

Dan D. MACKENZIE, 
President, 
EDWARD W. KOEHLER, 
Executive Secretary. 
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City or Downey, 
Downey, Calif., July 12, 1957. 
Congressman CDR DOYLE, 
Congressional Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DOYLE: We have been 
notified that the missile contract awarded 
to North American Aviation Co., Downey 
Branch, known as Navaho, is being cancelled 
out by Defense Department due to lack of 
funds. This will cause approximately 11,000 
workers to be relieved of employment result- 
ing in great economic stress to this com- 
munity. For a city of 90,000 to have 11,000 
unemployed would create economic chaos, 
I appreciate your assistance and any help 
that you can give to prevent this catastro- 
phe. With best personal regards. 

Houuis M. Peavy, Mayor. 


Mr. Speaker, I also herewith present 
the text of a letter by me dated July 
15, 1957, to the Secretary of the Air Force 
in connection with this Navaho missile 
contract cancellation and its resulting 
chaos as identified by the honorable 
mayor of the important city of Downey 
in the great 23d Congressional District of 
California. 

The letter follows: 


JuLyY 15, 1957. 
Hon. JAmMes H. DOUGLAS, 
Secretary of the Air Force, 
Department of the Air Force, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Here are copies of 
two very, very important telegrams received 
by me as Representative in Congress of the 
great 23d District, wherein the important 
city of Downey, Los Angeles County, Calif., 
is located. Downey is also the location of 
the North American Aviation Navaho missile 
project, about which these telegrams are 
concerned. These notify me of the cancel- 
lation by the Air Force of the Navaho mis- 
sile project and subsequent to receiving 
same I talked with the mayor of the city 
of Downey, Calif., and he informed me he 
believed the notice of cancellation was a 
great surprise. 

I am now immediately undertaking to 
speak with you directly so that I may trans- 
mit to the officials of the city of Downey and 
the Downey Chamber of Commerce the fact 
I have spoken directly with you. 

Realizing that you also comprehend some- 
thing of the economic and total shock to 
the community and area—and the thou- 
sands of families, both adult and children, 
which this cancellation notice has already 
caused and will continue to increasingly 
cause, I solicit from you at the earliest 
possible moment (in duplicate, please), a 
comprehensive, clear-cut statement which 1 
will immediately furnish to the community 
of Downey in order that you will be telling 
them the whys and wherefores of the can- 
cellation of the Navaho missile project which 
it is now believed will throw out of employ- 
ment almost immediately about 11,000 North 
American workers at the Downey plant alone 
(to say nothing of the resulting unemploy- 
ment to several thousand other employees 
of auxiliary plants or subcontractors, etc.). 

You will note from copy of telegram from 
the mayor of the city of Downey, amongst 
other things, he says, “For a city of 90,000 
to have 11,000 unemployed would create 
economic chaos.” 

And now, Mr. Secretary, isn't there some 
reasonable basis of considered review of this 
decision on account of possible later dis- 
covered material factors which were not 
presented to your attention when this cancel- 
lation order was made? Or, Mr. Secretary, 
if such is not the case and that you pres- 
ently continue to feel it is imperative and 
in the best interests of our national defense 
that the Navaho missile contract order with 
North American continue to be in a canceled 
status, isn't there some necessary and rea- 
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sonable workload which can be immediately 
assigned to North American at Downey so 
that these approximately 11,000 present em- 
ployees of North American at the Downey 
plant (as well as the several other thousands 
of auxiliary plants) can be stabilized in their 
employment necessities? 

And I know, Mr. Secretary, that you and 
your distinguished associates realize that 
for every North American employee pres- 
ently about to lose his or her employment 
with North American, there are correspond- 
ing dependent families of adults and also 
minor children. This 11,000 unemployed 
then means 40 to 50 thousand dependents 
necessarily in a state of economic uncer- 
tainty and insecurity which logically results 
in a terrifically destructive and hazardous 
attitude and circumstance surrounding each 
of the families concerned; surrounding the 
total community and geographical area, in- 
cluding the merchants of all necessities of 
life, and conveniences also. 

For these reasons, and all the other 
reasons, which I am sure you must take into 
consideration in making such major deci- 
sions of policy as you had to make in the 
Navaho cancellation, I earnestly solicit your 
earliest possible statement as above re- 
quested. 

I have the honor to be 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress. 


This Navaho missile, Mr. Speaker, I 
am informed has already consumed more 
than $500 million in expense and was 
designed to fly about 1,700 miles an hour. 
No doubt the contracting manufacturer 
had reason to believe, until the last sey- 
eral days, that the plant would receive 
another authorization of over $100 mil- 
lion on this contract which had already 
used about $700 million, I am informed. 
Thus it is that our Defense Department 
finds it necessary, expedient, and in the 
best interests of national defense, in 
their judgment, to make such radical 
changes in projects on account of the 
rapidity with which technical develop- 
ment produces radical changes. 

This article by Mr. Bush in the Wall 
Street Journal, together with the can- 
cellation of the Navaho missile contract 
in one of the great aircraft industry 
manufacturing centers of our Nation, 
to wit, Downey, Calif., again demon- 
strated how intimately the entire family 
life of American workers, in urban areas 
such as Los Angeles County, is increas- 
ingly dependent upon what happens in 
the field of our national defense manu- 
facturing requirements, policies, and 
technological improvements and changes. 

My letter to the Air Force Secretary, 
Mr. Speaker, but briefly sets forth some 
of my natural concern, I am sure that 
you and all of my other distinguished 
colleagues likewise comprehend the eco- 
nomic shock which definitely results in 
the 11,000 American workers’ homes and 
families who will forthwith have no im- 
mediate source of income; to say noth- 
ing of the several other thousand em- 
ployees in the related aircraft industry 
in that immediate vicinity who held 
gainful employment in that aircraft in- 
dustry as result of the basic, prime con- 
tract between the Air Force and North 
American, 

Would it not be an all-round mag- 
nificently sound assurance of much less 
such chaos in American industry if there 
could be agreed to and rigidly observed 
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by the nations of the world a safe and 
sound disarmament policy which would 
logically result in more of the wealth of 
our Nation and the nations of the world 
being safely channeled into peacetime 
production and peacetime programs of 
daily life? Mr. Speaker, no doubt many 
other millions of people in our beloved 
Nation also daily pray and hope that out 
of the disarmament conference now in 
being in Paris there will come an agreed 
disarmament policy which will be safe 
and sound and likewise resultant in a 
defense budget which will not necessar- 
ily require such a huge portion of our 
total national budget each year. Be- 
lieving as I do in an always present na- 
tional strength and ability to resist any 
totalitarian aggressor, I nevertheless 
have my faith fixed toward a recognition 
of the soundness and the commonsense 
and the necessity too of their being 
agreed to and put into practical effect 
an international arms program which 
will also accomplish some of my hopes 
and prayers herein set forth; looking to 
the preservation of mankind and against 
the day of possible destruction of man- 
kind by man himself. 
The article follows: 


OVERTIME BAN PINCHES WORKERS’ BUDGETS; 
More Cursacks LIKELY—ENGINEER DELAYS 
Bure Rucs, Am COOLER; Auro DEALER 
COMPLAINS OF A “BLIGHT''—LIVING ON A 40- 
Hour CHECK 


(By Thomas W. Bush) 


Los ANGELES—Mrs. Al Ignatowski, wife of 
a Lockheed Aircraft Corp. engineer, only a 
short time ago was shopping for carpeting 
for the living room and dining room of the 
family’s tract home in nearby Canoga Park. 

Mr. Ignatowski was pricing a small air con- 
ditioner for the front room. 

Then Lockheed handed Al some bad news, 
In two steps the company cut his work from 
45 hours to 40 hours, ending a 3-year stretch 
of $25-a-week overtime pay. The cuts re- 
duced engineer Ignatowski's weekly take- 
home check to $128. 


PURCHASE PLANS DELAYED 


“Our carpets and air conditioner were 
pushed way into the future,” says Al, a vet- 
eran of 9 years with the big airframe maker. 

Thousands of aircraft workers throughout 
southern California are giving their budgets 
the same hard scrutiny. They and the com- 
munities in which they trade are beginning 
to feel the impact of a recent Defense De- 
partment order chopping off overtime in mil- 
itary airplane building plants. 

And the present belt-tightening is but a 
shadow of things to come. Aircraft indus- 
try officials expect a flurry of order cancella- 
tions, resulting in some unemployment and 
further reductions in workers’ take-home 
pay. The Air Force last week canceled devel- 
opment of North American Aviation's 
Navaho intercontinental guided missile, a 
move which the company says will idle 
10,000 workers. Overtime trimming and the 
prospect of more order cuts results from 
pressures on the Defense Department to 
pare its spending; the Air Force, largest of 
the military spenders, has been ordered to 
knock $1 billion to $1.2 billion out of its 
1958 spending plans. Overtime cutbacks 
and the Navaho cancellation will save only 
a fraction of the spending that must be 
eliminated. 


MORE COMPETITION FORESEEN 


So far the main impact of the aircraft 
slowdown has been felt in southern Cali- 
fornia; the Navaho cancellation will hit the 
same area, since most of the work on the 
faster-than-sound missile was centered at 
North American's Downey, Calif., plant. 
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Overtime has been reduced somewhat at 
some aircraft plants in the Southwest and 
East, but workers and the merchants they 
buy from haven't felt as great a pinch. 

The slowdown also is expected to sharpen 
aircraft industry competition—with some 
big concerns bidding against smaller ones 
for subcontracting jobs—and stiffen union 
demands for higher pay. Already some 
union officials have said they'll bargain for 
pay hikes to make 40-hour pay envelopes 
as fat as the old overtime checks. 

Overtime reductions and small cutbacks 
in employment so far this year have reduced 
earnings of southern California's 278,000 air- 
craft workers by an estimated $1.5 million 
to $2 million a week, Although total air- 
craft employment in this plane-producing 
corner of the country is considerably higher 
than a year ago, the latest statistics avail- 
able show May employment down about 
1,600 from April. These figures, of course, 
don’t take into account the Defense De- 
partment overtime order or the Navaho can- 
cellation. 


SAW HANDWRITING ON WALL 


Some companies had started to trim work 
schedules before the order to end overtime. 
“We saw the handwriting on the wall in 
January,” says D. M. Wilder, Lockheed's di- 
rector of industrial relations. Lockheed, 
which employs 33,500 persons locally, esti- 
mates that its overtime cuts affected 10,000 
to 11,000 persons who, Mr. Wilder says, “are 
getting an average of $25 per week less than 
they were before.“ 

Convair division of General Dynamics 
Corp. reports that $366,000 has been lopped 
off its weekly payroll at a San Diego plant 
as a result of the overtime cut. 

Jack Hurst, president of United Auto 
Workers, Local 887, says about half the 
union's 8,000 members in North American 
Aviation's Los Angeles airframe division lost 
varying amounts of overtime before and af- 
ter the Government cut. 

Douglas Aircraft also was seriously affect- 
ed, according to union sources. “A majority 
of our 14,000 members were making between 
$24 and $60 a week overtime,” says Robert E. 
Roberts, president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, District Lodge 720. 

Shrunken pay checks are being pushed 
through the pay windows of smaller com- 
panies as well as the big ones, 

“We've cut out all overtime except what's 
vitally essential,” says an official of Ryan 
Aeronautical Co. near San Diego, Before 
the cut we were working 25 percent of our 
8,075 work force an average of about 10 
hours a week overtime.” These 2,000 workers 
draw about $92 a week for 40 hours; the 10 
hours overtime previously added about $37 
to their week’s wages. 

“The overtime cuts have been serious, be- 
cause many of our people had been working 
overtime for so long they took it for granted 
and budgeted to include their expanded pay 
checks,“ says Machinist official Roberts. “We 
have been trying to get our members to 
budget for 40 hours’ income a week,“ adds 
Mr. Hurst, “But they won't do it, especially 
if they can buy a TV set for nothing down 
except their promises to pay.” 

Individual workers are quite specific about 
the changes wrought by reduced overtime. 

“I got cut 11% hours a week,” says Bob 
Anderson, a Douglas Aircraft jig and fixture 
builder. “It’s costing me roughly $2,000 a 
years.” Mr. Anderson says he’s had to dig 
into savings to pay for a second car for which 
he'd signed a sales contract before his per- 
sonal budget was trimmed. And now he's 
decided to get rid of one of the autos as he 
“can't afford both.” 

Leo Randall, another Douglas machinist, 
says, “I paid income taxes on $7,800 last 
year; this year I'll hit about $5,600.” 

In small communities clustered around 
the Los Angeles area aircraft plants retail 
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merchants already are feeling the overtime 
cutbacks, 


CUTTING THE GROCERY BILLS 


“Our volume is off about 5 percent from 3 
or 4 weeks ago,” notes Donald McCleary, 
manager of Toluca-Mart, a supermarket near 
Burbank. “Since they can control their food 
budget, food is about the first thing they cut 
down on.” 

“Young fellows in my department who were 
hired as much as 3 years ago never knew 
what it’s like to live on a 40-hour pay check,” 
explains Engineer Ignatowski. “They made 
time purchases that takes as much as 40 
percent of their income even though it’s in- 
come over which they have no control. One 
of the fellows who rides to work with me has 
set up a rigid food budget. He eats eggs for 
breakfast 3 days a week, and 18-cent-a-box 
cereals the other days. Instead of steaks he 
has spaghetti and meat balls for dinner. His 
entertainment budget is wiped out.” 

There's only so much that can be cut out 
of the grocery budget, though, so many other 
types of merchants report sales declines that 
trace directly to the Defense Department 


er. 

“There’s a blight here; sales are on a level 
with a year ago, but a month ago they were 
a third ahead,” states Ray Vane as he looks 
across the deserted showroom of his Ingle- 
wood Chrysler-Plymouth agency. Ingle- 
wood, hemmed in by North American, Doug- 
las, and Northrop Aviation, is especially sen- 
sitive to aircraft workers’ reduced buying 
power. 

Mr. Vane says he hasn't yet had trouble 
with repossessions or collections, but he’s 
taking steps to avoid credit troubles. “Our 
service department is going on a cash basis 
instead of opening new charge accounts.” he 
says. The decline in new car sales has been 
accompanied by a 30 percent increase in 
service and repair business at Mr. Vane's 
garage. This means “people are fixing their 
old cars instead of trading them in on later 
or new models,” he reasons. 


BUY BONGOS, NOT RADIOS 


“I hadn't had a red month in so long I 
could hardly remember what it feels like, 
but June was the worst month I've had in 
2 years,” says an official of another Ingle- 
wood auto dealership, Harvey Smith Olds- 
mobile. “Business was off a good 40 percent 
to 45 percent from earlier this year.” 

Youthful Mike Gallicchio, a partner in 
Mike n' Bob's record shop in Inglewood, 
notes, “We're getting the same number of 
people in here, but those who were spending 
$10 to $15 at a time are now spending $5 
and $6. And those who spent $5 to $6 be- 
fore the overtime cutbacks are now spending 
only a dollar or two. A lot of people tell us 
that it’s really hurt them to live on 40- 
hour-a-week pay instead of 52 hours. We 
haven't sold nearly as many radios this sea- 
son as we did last year at this time. People 
are buying bongo drums—a $10 item. But 
you have to sell three bongos to make up 
for one radio.” 

“Collections are anywhere from a week to 
30 days slow, and sales are off about 10 per- 
cent from last year,“ says C. A. Ross, mus- 
tached manager of Joy’s, a gift and jewelry 
store on Inglewood's Market Street. “Peo- 
ple were buying gifts, expecting to pay for 
them out of their overtime earnings. Now 
that they're falling back on their regular 
paychecks, they come in and browse, but 
they don't buy.“ 

Sales at A. B. & S. sporting goods in Ingle- 
wood are down 15 percent to 20 percent from 
® year ago, complains Albert W. Bogen, a 
partner. “This is a luxury business. If 
People don’t have extra money they don't 
buy from us.” 

But elimination of overtime hasn't greatly 
affected collection and loan activities, ac- 
cording to lenders. A Bank of America offi- 
cial who handles small loans in the bank’s 
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Inglewood office reports a few requests to 
allow borrowers more time to pay back their 
obligations. However, loan delinquencies are 
unchanged from a year ago. 

Further pay check shrinkage due to 
stretchouts or cancellations of contracts 
would bite deeper into the southern Cali- 
fornia economy. This would be especially 
true if cutbacks are extensive enough to 
affect the area’s many smaller concerns who 
subcontract defense equipment. Subcon- 
tractors also fear new competitors. 


BIDS FROM BIG FIRMS 


“What we're concerned with is the stretch- 
out, which may cause big firms to compete 
with small companies for subcontracting 
jobs,” says John Marschalk, executive di- 
rector of the Strategic Industries Association, 
a trade group representing 112 defense sub- 
contractors, “In the past 48 hours 2 fairly 
large firms have bid on small subcontracts 
and have succeeded in taking them away 
from the small outfits.” 

The president of a Los Angeles company 
that produces components for the aircraft 
industry adds: “By the end of the year I 
expect our aircraft division to be closed out; 
I see no new work coming up for it.” 

To bolster individuals’ earnings, unions are 
planning to ask for pay increases aimed at 
making up for lost overtime pay. 

“Very likely we'll bargain for salary in- 
creases next spring to offset the overtime 
cuts,” says Ritchie Payne, business represent- 
ative for the aircraft chapter, an engineers’ 
union representing about a third of Lock- 
heed’s 3,400 engineers in the California divi- 
sion at Burbank. 

A spokesman for Machinist Lodge 1727, 
which represents 16,000 Lockheed workers, 
adds, We're going to gear our sights to 
higher wages to offset these cutbacks.” The 
pattern of demands won’t be set until fall, 
but “it'll be a sizable chunk," the spokesman 
adds. 


Speech of Congressman Willliam M. 
Colmer Before the Mississippi Bar 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, on June 29, 
1957, our colleague, the Honorable WIL- 
LIAM M. COLMER, of Mississippi, delivered 
the principal address before the Bar As- 
sociation of the State of Mississippi 
meeting at Biloxi, Miss. The address is 
an able and timely one and points out 
many of the dangers confronting the 
country today. The distinguished Mis- 
sissippian alludes in particular to the 
manner in which the Supreme Court is 
undertaking to usurp the powers not only 
of the States but of the Congress and the 
people. I commend his address to the 
Members of the Congress and to the peo- 
ple of America. 

As we all know. Congressman COLMER 
is one of the ablest and most useful Mem- 
bers of the Congress. Along with the 
Honorable Howarp W. Smitu of Virginia, 
he has taken the lead in resisting the 
flagitious forces seeking to destroy Amer- 
ica as we have known and enjoyed it for 
lo these many years. At the present 
time, in my opinion, the Supreme Court 
is the greatest offender along these lines, 
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and unless their activities are curbed by 
positive action of the Congress, our 
liberties will be destroyed. 

Under leave heretofore granted me to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD, I in- 
clude the address of Congressman CoL- 
MER, Which is as follows: 


SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN WM. M. COLMER 
BEFORE MISSISSIPPI BAR ASSOCIATION, JUNE 
29, 1957 


Mr. President, my colleagues of the Bar 
of Mississippi, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, as & lawmaker for nearly a 
quarter of a century, I am chagrined to 
admit that in no similar period has this 
country strayed further from the sound 
philosophy and the principles of good gov- 
ernment upon which this Republic was 
founded. While I cannot escape my own 
responsibility, as a Member of Congress dur- 
ing that period, for the assaults that have 
been made on the very foundation stone of 
our society, the Bill of Rights, I think you 
will find me recorded most often among the 
dissenters. However, those years of service 
in the Nation’s capital have afforded me an 
unusual opportunity to view the national 
scene at close hand, and I should like briefiy 
to emphasize for you some of the rocks and 
shoals that lle ahead. 

I am sure that you, as members of the 
Mississippi bar, are justly alarmed over the 
ever-increasing tendency toward consolida- 
tion of power in the Federal Government at 
the expense of the States and the freedom 
of our citizens. 

Jefferson, who contributed so much to the 
cornerstone of our freedom, warned: It is 
not by the consolidation or concentration 
of powers that good government is effected. 
Were not this great country already divided 
into States, that division must be made, 
that each might do for itself what concerns 
itself directly, and what it can do much 
better than distant authority.” 

It was to prevent this consolidation of 
power that the 10th amendment was 
adopted, providing that, “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 

For more than a century that mandate was 
scrupulously honored, On the few occasions 
when Congress, with an excess of zeal, in- 
vaded the domain of the States, the Supreme 
Court firmly pulled it back. Thus, when 
Congress attempted by the Civil Rights Act of 
1875 to exercise the police power of the States 
by requiring the operators of inns, theaters, 
and other places of public amusement to 
serve white and colored people alike, the 
Supreme Court held the measure void. It 
told Congress that neither the 18th nor 14th 
amendments conferred any authority for 
this interference with the conduct of private 
individuals. 

How changed the situation today. Appar- 
ently the States no longer have any rights 
which the Federal Government is bound to 
respect. 

Congress, I am sorry to admit, is partially 
responsible for this development. It has 
passed laws, expressed in vague general: 
terms, empowering the Federal agencies to 
regulate vast areas of our economy. Imme- 
diately these agencies set up all the trap- 
pings of bureaucracy. They issue directives, 
regulations, and interpretations, which, as 
time goes on, bear less and less resemblance 
to the act passed by Congress. 

But the evil wrought by the executive and 
the legislative branches has been minor in 
comparison with the ons in the 
past two decades of the nine black-robed 
gentlemen who occupy the marble palace 
across the plaza from the Nation’s Capitol. 

You won't find anything about preemp- 
tion in the Constitution, but the Supreme 
Court, with ever-increasing frequency, is ap- 
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plying that doctrine to whittle down the 
jurisdiction of the State courts. Of course, 
in doing this the tribunal always professes 
to be carrying out the intent of Congress; 
the effect is the further centralization of 
power in the Federal Government. Among 
the most flagrant examples of this practice 
in recent months have been the Steve Nel- 
son and the Slochower cases. In the Nelson 
case, the Supreme Court held, under this 
doctrine of preemption, that Pennsylvania's 
antisedition law was void. And in the 
Slochower case, the Court denied the right 
of the city of New York to discharge a 
teacher who had invoked the fifth amend- 
ment in a Congressional committee investi- 
gation concerning his past membership in 
the Communist Party. 

If this doctrine is permitted to go unchal- 
lenged, our State courts will become but 
empty shells. Yet remedial legislation, 
sponsored by a number of us under the 
leadership of my able colleague, Congress- 
man Smirx of Virginia, has been languish- 
ing in committees of Congresss for the past 
2 years. 

More recently the Supreme Court ordered 
applicants admitted to the bar examina- 
tions In New Mexico and California, after the 
State board of bar examiners had refused to 
approve the applications and after the State 
supreme court in each case had upheld 
the action of the examiners. This decision 
provoked the Richmond News Leader to ap- 
propriately editorialize that the Supreme 
Court of the United States had thereby con- 
tinued its studied campaign to obliterate 
the States of the American Union. 

Of course, one can conceive of no more 
flagrant example of digression from the doc- 
trine enunciated by the Founding Fathers 
than the recent school segregation decision 
of the Supreme Court, in which the Court 
admittedly substituted its own political and 
social theories for legal precedent. 

Among the most recent attacks upon the 
American way of life, as we have known it, by 
the High Court was the Girard College case. 
Here, you will recall, one Stephen Girard 
many years ago founded Girard College for 
the education of white orphan boys. He 
set up a trust fund for its operation. But 
now, the Supreme Court has decreed that he 
had no right to stipulate that only white 
orphan boys were to be the beneficiaries of 
his will. The flimsy reason given was that 
the board which operated the college is an 
agency of the State of Pennsylvania, 

Then again, within the past few days, this 
same Court has made meaningless and in- 
effective the Smith Act. This law, sponsored 
by my warm personal friend and chairman 
of my Committee on Rules, Congressman 
Howarp SMITH of Virginia, was overwhelm- 
ingly passed by the Congress for avowed 
purpose, in plain English, of jailing the Com- 
munist leaders in this country who ad- 
vocate the overthrow of our Government by 
violence. Congressman SMITH told me just 
before I left Washington that he knew of no 
way to amend the act so that this Court 
would construe it to be effective. 

If a State no longer can fix standards of 
propriety and fitness for its teachers (as in 
the Slochower case a year ago); if a State 
no longer can operate its public schools 
exclusively with its own funds so as to avoid 
domestic strife (as in the school segregation 
cases); if a State no longer can establish its 
own rules for appellate proceedings (as in 
the Griffin case); if a State no longer can 
pass upon the fitness of prospective lawyers 
who would become officers of State courts— 
what, then, is left to the State? 

What, indeed? 

And how, Mr. President, did this all come 
about? The answer is obvious. You will 
recall that during the early days of the New 
Deal the then President Roosevelt set out to 
pack the Supreme Court so as to have it 
conform to this new venture into liberalism. 
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The Congress, as the representatives of the 
people, refused to go along. But retirements 
and death intervened. The result was the 
same; and the nine staid old gentlemen of 
the moderate and conservative school yielded 
their seats to men of the so-called liberal 
school of thought. 

And what, I am led to wonder, would the 
Founding Fathers say to all this? 

“There is no danger I apprehend so much,” 
Jefferson wrote, “as the consolidation of our 
Government by the noiseless and, therefore, 
alarming instrumentality of the Supreme 
Court.” 

Jefferson's basic philosophy is set out in 
the oft-quoted: “That government is best 
that governs least.” 

The Kentucky resolution of 1798, of which 
Jefferson was the author, spelled out the kind 
of union that he hoped to see: 

“The several States composing the United 
States of America, are not united on the 
principle of unlimited submission to their 
General Government, but * * * by compact 
under the style and title of a Constitution for 
the United States and of amendments there- 
to, they constituted a General Government 
for special purposes, delegated to that Gov- 
ernment certain definite powers, reserving 
each State to itself, the residuary mass of 
right to their own self-government.” 

How different from the philosophy of Jef- 
ferson's principal antagonist, the Federalist 
Hamilton, with his plea for complete sov- 
ereignty in the General Government,“ his 
proposal at the Federal Convention that all 
laws of the particular States contrary to the 
Constitution of the United States to be ut- 
terly void, and his plan to prevent such laws 
from being enacted by having the governor of 
each State appointed by the Federal Govern- 
ment and given a veto power over laws passed 
by the respective legislature. 

From this handful of freedom-seeking men 
cast into the wilderness of the New World 
came those sacred institutions guaranteeing 
the liberties and freedom of its citizens. It 
is, indeed, an enigma that these sacred lib- 
erties, achieved at such an immense sacri- 
fice, are now slowly but surely yielding to 
the iniquitous doctrines of the false advo- 
cates of liberalism. 

The trend away from the Jeffersonian 
theory of government, and toward the Hamil- 
tonian concept, makes one wonder if these 
pseudo-liberals, who are now predominant 
in our present-day government, have for- 
gotten that it was Jefferson, and not Hamil- 
ton, who prevailed in the writing and the 
adoption of the United States Constitution 
and the immortal Bill of Rights. 

Only a few nights ago, the great President 
of the United States warned the governors 
of several States of the Union in conference 
assembled of the dangerous trend toward 
centralization of power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington at the expense of the 
sovereign States. I was pleased to hear this 
warning from the prestige of the high office 
of President. I wish, however, that his ac- 
tions in such fields as the public-school con- 
struction and civil-rights programs were 
more consistent with the soundness of his 
argument for States rights. 

How different, too, Jefferson's philosophy 
of government is from that of the self-styled 
liberals of today, who loudly proclaim them- 
selves his heirs and followers at the Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day dinners, on the one hand, 
while sponsoring legislation, on the other, to 
deny the basic right of trial by jury in the 
name of minority rights. I refer, of course, 
to the so-called civil-rights bill, which the 
House has just had under consideration. 

But before discussing the civil wrongs 
bill further, please permit me briefly to make 
clear my own position and philosophy. I 
emphatically refute the idea that one who 
opposes this type of legislation is either a 
bigot or a Negro baiter. I repeat, that I 
love my fellow man of whatever hue his 
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skin. But in approaching these social and 
political problems, one must be realistic and 
frankly face the facts of life. The Negro in 
the United States has made the greatest 
progress of any race of people in a similar 
period of time in the history of the world. 
That progress has been made chiefly because 
of the guiding hand of his white southern 
brother. It must be remembered that only 
a few generations past he was a savage in 
the jungles of Africa, and less than a century 
ago he was a serf in the shackles of slavery. 
To envision a program, by either a decree of 
court or a parliamentary statute, overnight 
placing him upon an equal basis of both 
opportunity and responsibility with another 
race of people who for thousands of years 
have enjoyed the benefits of education, civic 
responsibility, culture, civilization and 
Christianity, just does not square with the 
facts of life. We are proud of the progress 
that he has made. We deplore the disrup- 
tion of the good, and ever improving rela- 
tions between the races, engendered by these 
ill-conceived and hasty actions of the do- 
gooders and the politicians. If history of 
man is not to be ignored, the progress of the 
Negro race like that of his white brother 
must, of necessity, be slow and gradual. 

Having just emerged from the hardest 
fought legislative battle of my service in the 
Congress on this iniquitous proposal, I can 
truthfully and sincerely say to you that this 
is not the innocuous and moderate bill that 
its advocates pretend it to be. The bill is 
revolutionary. It is politically inspired, with 
both major parties confessedly seeking 
minority votes, 

If enacted into law, it would set up under 
the Commission provision a veritable gestapo 
with paid snoopers and informers, with the 
powerful arm of the Federal Government 
further invading the rights of the citizens 
of the sovereign States, Moreover, it would, 
in effect, remove control and supervision of 
both our primaries and elections from the 
States into the far-off hands of the Federal 
Government. 

Its proponents claim that its purpose is to 
permit the Negro in the South to vote, but 
its implications and its revolutionary ma- 
chinery could only result in the deprivation 
of many rights and liberties now enjoyed by 
all of our citizens. The proponents admit 
that the alleged evils which they seek to cure 
are already covered by Federal statutes. Un- 
der this bill they would resort to equity, with 
the provision for the broadest type of in- 
junctions. In fact, the bill is designed de- 
liberately to avoid the right of trial by jury, 
which defendants under existing statutes 
would enjoy. The gimmick, as we pointed 
out in opening the debate in the House, is 
a provision for making the Federal Govern- 
ment the complainant and administering the 
law by the Central Government in Washing- 
ton without the right of trial by jury. Those 
sponsoring the bill brazenly charge that the 
southern juries, if the existing criminal stat- 
utes were pursued, would not convict. 

This is an unwarranted indictment and 
assault upon the cherished trial-by-jury sys- 
tem, the cornerstone of our criminal juris- 
prudence. 

It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that Congress in 1932 passed the Nor- 
ris-LaGuardia Act, which specifically pro- 
vided for jury trials in labor disputes. This 
action was taken because of the alleged 
abuse by Federal judges of the injunction 
power. 

It is of further interest to observe that 
the great liberal, Congressman CELLER, of 
New York, the author of the civil-rights bill, 
was one of the chief advocates of the jury 
trial in the Norris-La Guardia bill. As a 
member of the House Judiciary Committee, 
he argued eloquently for the jury trial on 
the ground that Federal judges were dic- 
tators and that we should follow the old 
English law for jury trials, 
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“T have read injunctions,” he said when the 
bill was under consideration, “so fantastic, 
so arbitrary, that they were practically but 
one step from a threat of jail to a striker 
if he coughed, spat, or chewed. Some in- 
junctions read very much like orders of an 
army of occupation bent upon vicious re- 
venge. Many injunctions are not used to 
protect property from irreparable loss, but 
issued to disorganize unions and to ter- 
rorize and intimidate those on strike.” 

Again, in 1947, when the Taft-Hartley bill 
was being considered, Congressman CELLER 
made a similar argument against the in- 
junction, as follows: “In those days the 
judges, without hearing, issued injunctions 
based upon affidavits of stooges and stool 
pigeons and agents provocateur. The abuses 
in the granting of these injunctions so 
aroused the Nation that in 1932 we passed 
the Norris-La Guardia Act which outlawed 
the granting of ex parte injunctions against 
labor. This bill would reinstate those ex 
parte injunctions against labor and would 
turn the clock back and return us to the 
robber-baron days and the days of the in- 
dustrial buccaneer.” 

But the same Congressman CELLER, who 
pled so earnestly for the right of trial by 
jury where labor was involved, argued most 
vehemently against our jury-trial amend- 
ment, which would provide our State, county, 
and municipal officials, as well as private 
individuals, the same right of trial by jury. 

Just incidentally, every southerner except 
one voted for the Norris-La Guardia Act, 
which is something of an irony in view of 
the fact that the labor moguls in Wash- 
ington were among those beating the drums 
loudest for passage of the punitive civil- 
rights bill, without the jury-trial amend- 
ment, aimed like a gun at our section. 

This proposed legislation is just another 
step in the conspiracy of the modern false 
prophets of liberalism to concentrate the 
administration of government in an all- 
powerful centralized Federal state. I would 
be as bitterly opposed to it if there were not 
a Negro in the entire South. 

But irony of ironies is the complete re- 
versal of position between the conservative 
and the liberal elements of our society that 
has occurred in the course of the Nation's 
hhistory and especially in recent years. We 
are now told that centralization is liberal- 
ism. Jefferson called it toryism in dis- 
guise. By whatever name called, if the 
present trend is continued, it can only end 
in totalitarianism, 

The basic principles of human freedom are 
as invariable as the solar system. They are 
the same today in the jet and nuclear age 
as they were in the horseback and ramrod 
and musket days. 

“This is the greatest democracy in the 
history of the world,” another outstanding 
Virginian, Senator Harry Brno, recently 
said. “It has grown to this position in the 
brief span of 160 years, and with only 6 per- 
cent of the world’s population. This could 
not have been achieved without the form of 
government bequeathed us as a sacred heri- 
tage by our forefathers.” 

“Strike down the power of States to con- 
trol their own affairs,” he continued, “and 
concentrate all power in Washington, and 
you strike at the heart of what makes this 
Nation great.” 

Mr. President, I have given you a rather 
dismal analysis of the picture, as I see it, of 
the future of not only the South, but of the 
Republic, itself. I wish I could, with in- 
tegrity and honor, paint a different picture; 
but I am sure that you and thoughtful 
Americans who love this young Republic and 
its institutions, must share with me genuine 
alarm at the assaults which are made upon 
the basis and the bulwark of the Nation's 
fortress and its institutions, the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights. While it is true 
that the South is often the target, it must 
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be borne in mind that the real objective is 
to remake America, the New World, along 
the line of the modern isms and ideologies 
of the Old. 

It would appear that the proponents of 
the program have succeeded in capturing 
control of both of our major political par- 
ties. For the past two decades this move- 
ment has gained momentum, In this 
movement, principle yields to expediency. 
And today, both parties are the captives 
of minority groups. 

Up until the past few years the conserva- 
tive South and the conservatives in the 
Republican Party were able to work together 
in holding the line. But now, with the ad- 
vent of modern Republicanism and the all- 
out drive by those in charge of that party 
to recapture the powerful Negro minority 
bloc vote, the South stands alone as the 
defender of the true Jeffersonian liberalism. 

Mr. President, in my considered judgment 
there is an answer to the South’s problem. 
We find ourselves politically isolated. In 
spite of the fact that the South has been 
the bulwark of strength of the Democratic 
Party for these many years—in spite of the 
fact that it has in the past two national 
elections furnished the only electoral votes, 
with the bare exception of one border State, 
received by the Democratic nominee for 
President, we receive no consideration from 
that party. We are merely taken for 
granted while those who control the party 
seek the support of the CIO, ADA, NAACP, 
and other so-called liberal minority groups. 
At the same time we expect no consideration 
at the hands of the Republicans because we 
give them nothing. As one who tires of 
that treatment, and who is apprehensive of 
the grave and inevitable results—not only 
for the South, but for the Republic itself— 
I have long considered the advisability of 
a two-party system in our section. I have 
reasoned that under such a system the 
South would no longer be taken for granted 
but it, too, would be wooed by both parties. 
But with the new modern Republicanism 
and its active entry into the field of com- 
petition for the suffrage of the minority 
groups, I seriously doubt that this is the 
answer. Therefore, I am driven reluctantly 
to the conclusion that in this day when 
political expediency rather than high prin- 
ciple motivates. those in charge of both our 
political parties and the Government, itself, 
where minority groups hold the balance of 
power, that the South must itself become, 
too, an organized political minority. If our 
southern leaders, forgetful of self-aggran- 
dizement and personal political preference, 
will take the lead, I am sure that the people 
of the South will rally to the cause. Then, 
and only then, will the South's once-power- 
ful voice be heard in the council of the party 
and be felt in the Congress of the United 
States. 

With such unity the South would become 
the balance of power in both party and legis- 
lative programs. It would no longer be the 
whipping boy of the Nation. Its strength, 
particularly in the Congress, itself, would be 
considerably augmented by the gravitation 
of the conservative wing of the Republican 
Party. 

Such a program, of course, calls for a cru- 
sade of the highest order. In it there is no 
room for southern politicians who render 
lipservice to the principles we advocate, 
while, at the same time, seeking national 
political preference at the hands of those 
now in the control of the party machinery, 

If, Mr. President, to the timid this proposal 
appears drastic and revolutionary, I answer 
that the situation is grave. It calls for new, 
bold, and affirmative action. No longer can 
we afford to follow the path of conciliation 
and appeasement. 

Surely, the present path now being trod by 
freemen leads but to the ultimate surrender 
of all of our cherished, God-given institu- 
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tions of freedom and liberty, wrested from 
the tyrannies and oppressions of the past. 
Assuredly, even in this day of materialism, 
the descendants of Washington, Jefferson, 
and Jackson have the courage and the will 
to see to it that America, the last haven of 
refuge of freemen, shall not perish from the 
earth, 
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Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
I delivered before the Sigma Delta Chi 
Journalistic Fraternity, in Indianapolis, 
Ind., Monday, June 24, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE WILLIAM E. JEN- 
NER BEFORE THE SIGMA DELTA CHI JOURNAL- 
ISTIC FRATERNITY MONDAY, JUNE 24, 1957, 
INDIANAPOLIS ATHLETIC CLUB, INDIANAPOLIS, 
IND. 


I’m very glad to be with you today be- 
cause it gives us a chance to talk freely. 
I always enjoy an exchange of ideas. I know 
the questions you ask will be stimulating. 

The other day I asked myself why I go on 
fighting communism. Why don’t I pack 
my things, move into my house in Bedford 
and just go fishing? 

But that day I was feeling a little low. 
We were in session for more than 12 hours 
and I've just had an operation. 

I'll tell you why I go on fighting and why 
I will continue to fight as long as I am 
able to. 

Because communism is a conspiracy to 
overthrow the Government of the United 
States. 

Its methods and techniques may change. 
Its purpose will not. 

The Internal Security Subcommittee, of 
which I am a member, is responsible for 
knowing and ferreting out the many diverse 
ways in which the Communists work. 

As long as the Communist conspiracy ex- 
ists, and that means as long as communism 
exists, my purpose will not change. 

The recent Supreme Court decisions make 
our committee’s work more difficult. 

The net result of the Jencks case is that 
no one can be prosecuted under the Smith 
Act, or under any other statute unless the 
FBI is willing to turn over to the defend- 
ant’s lawyers all reports which the FBI has 
received from witnesses the Government 
plans to use against him at the trial. 

Before that, it was left to the judge to 
look at the documents and decide whether 
they should be given to the defense. 

The Communists scored in that decision. 
They can ask for anything in the FBI files 
touching their cases. 

In the Yates case, the Supreme Court 
reached the remarkable conclusion that the 
Smith Act prohibits advocacy of forcible 
overthrow of the Government, if such ad- 
vocacy is coupled with an “effort to insti- 
gate action to that end,” but that Congress 
did not intend to prohibit advocacy of for- 
cible overthrow “as an abstract principle.” 

The net result of the Yates case is to crip- 
pie the Smith Act. That invalidates all the 
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prosecutions thus far obtained under it, in- 
cluding Jack Hall and the other Hawaiian 
Reds. 

Victory No. 2 for the Communists. 

In the Watkins case, the Court practically 
says that hereafter it is going to make a 
critical judgment as to whether any legisla- 
tive purpose justifies the disclosures sought 
and, if so, the importance of that informa- 
tion to the Congress in furtherance of its 
legislative function, 

The Court ruled the defendant would not 
have to testify about persons he knew as 
members of the Communist Party because 
the mandate setting up the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities is too broad 
and vague. 

Consequently, every Communist hereafter 
called before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, and perhaps by other 
Congressional committees, will have the right 
to demand a detailed and lengthy justifica- 
tion of the interrogation, perhaps of every 
question, 

The net effect of the Watkins decision is to 
gravely harass and hobble the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. For- 
tunately, the mandate of the Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee is much less vulnerable to 
critcsm by the Court, though of course, 
only a very brave man would prophesy that 
it will not be attacked in its turn by the 
present Court, 

In Sweezy v. the State of New Hampshire, 
also decided on June 17, 1957, the Supreme 
Court reversed the contempt conviction of a 
witness who refused (without pleading the 
5th amendment) to answer the questions of 
the Attorney General of New Hampshire. 
The attorney general was acting under the 
authority of a resolution of the New Hamp- 
shire legislature authorizing him to in- 
vestigate possible violations of the New 
Hampshire subversive activities act of 1951, 
The Court held that the investigative area 
assigned to the attorney general was too 
broad, and that the legislature should have 
defined more precisely what matters it want- 
ed investigated. The net effect of that 
decision is to cripple still further the power 
of the individual States to investigate sub- 
versive activity—a power already greatiy 
limited by last year's decision in Pennsyl- 
vania v. Nelson, which struck down the sedi- 
tion laws of no less than 42 States. 

In Service v. Dulles, also decided on 
June 17, 1957, the Supreme Court held that 
John Stewart Service had been invalidly dis- 
charged from the Foreign Service by Dean 
Acheson in 1951. Despite the prevailing im- 
pression, the Court’s decision has nothing to 
do with Service’s loyalty or suitability, and 
does not constitute a ruling that he is or 
was loyal or a sound security risk. The de- 
cision merely holds that Secretary of State 
Acheson blundered in discharging Service 
before completing all the investigative steps. 
The case is, therefore, important to Service, 
but not especially to us. The Reds and 
their sympathizers naturally distorted it to 
mean that Service has been cleared by the 
Supreme Court on the issue of loyalty—which 
is nonsense, Yes, the Communists are do- 
ing fine. 

Think of the gains the Communists have 
made since that night in 1917 when Lenin 
arrived at St. Petersburg's Finland Station 
to take communism out of a book and bring 
it into the lives of men, 

Think of the gains the Communists have 
made since the end of World War II, when 
we vowed to plant the four freedoms and 
the ideals of the Atlantic Charter everywhere 
in the world. 

Think of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania. Think of little Latvia, Lithuania, 
Albania. Think of all the others. 

Then remember the powerful, well fi- 
nanced, thoroughly trained and artfully con- 
cealed Communist agents in government 
bureaus, embassies, foreign offices, intelli- 
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gence headquarters, editorial sanctums and 
university faculties, not only in our own 
country but also in every one of the coun- 
tries of our so-called allies. 

Think of the immense wealth and influ- 
ence of those who try to foster and protect 
this ignorance. 

Three years ago, when I was chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Internal Se- 
curity, we issued our now famous report 
Interlocking Subversion in Government De- 
partments. That was the report, you will re- 
call, which laid bare the design by which 
Communists penetrated into the United 
States Government and helped each other 
to rise to command posts in that Govern- 
ment. 

That was the report which described the 
members of the Red underground in these 
words: “They used each other's names for 
reference on applications for Federal em- 
ployment. They hired each other. They 
promoted each other. They raised each 
other’s salaries. They transferred each other 
from bureau to bureau, from department to 
department, from Congressional committee 
to Congressional committee. They assigned 
each other to international missions. They 
vouched for each other's loyalty and pro- 
tected each other when exposure threatened.” 

You will recall, I am sure, the impact those 
words had on thinking Americans. One 
paper wrote that it sold as fast as the Kinsey 
Report. People who were uncertain before, 
people who had doubted before, doubted no 
longer when they were shown the tunnels 
through which those Red moles had crawled 
into our Government. It became enormously 
important not only to the conspirators, 
themselves, but also to the many, many 
others who have a vested interest in conceal- 
ing their conspiracy, to obliterate the im- 
pression made by our report. 

When we said the members of the Red un- 
derground used each other’s names for ref- 
erence on applications for Federal employ- 
ment, we said it because there were scores 
of documents in the record to prove it. 
When we said: They hired each other; they 
promoted each other; they raised each other's 
salaries; they transferred each other from 
bureau to bureau, from department to de- 
partment, from Congressional committee to 
Congressional committee; they assigned each 
other to international missions; they vouched 
for each other's loyalty and protected each 
other when exposure threatened.” 

We said all this because there were not 
scores, but hundreds of documents in the 
record to prove it, 

This is precisely the reason why our re- 
port did so much to form the prevailing 
image of Communist infiltration. The Com- 
munists knew all this. So did their friends, 
who help the cause so much by pretending 
to be anti-Communists. They knew, they 
all knew that the only way to destroy the 
influence of our report was to plant a lie 
about it in a respectable place and then cir- 
culate that lie under respectable auspices, 
That's why I go on fighting. 

I don't give up in any fight, simply be- 
cause it is going against me. Every Ameri- 
can instinct recoils at the thought of quit- 
ting. America was not settled by quitters, 
it was not built by quitters, and it will not 
be saved by quitters. 

But that is the response only of my in- 
stincts. What about my intelligence? 

Have I dedicated myself to a lost cause? 
Is communism really the wave of the future, 
the tidal wave which cannot be resisted? 

Not if I have anything to say about it. 

Communism is a lie and a lie can always 
be resisted, successfully resisted, until it is 
consumed by its own inner evil. 

This is the central fact of our time, the 
fact that communism is a He. It is a lie 
that communism is a people’s movement. 
It is a lie that communism is the dream of 


the toiling proletariat. Communism is the 
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soul sickness of white-handed bourgeois in- 
tellectuals and has been ever since Karl 
Marx, the husband of a baroness, and Fred- 
erick Engels, Marx’s rich boy patron, wrote 
the manifesto in 1848. 

In the 108 years since that brain child of 
Marx and Engels was laid on the world’s 
doorstep, communism has never won a free 
election anywhere on earth. It came out of 
a book and into the lives of men in 1917 
when V. I. Lenin, the son of a petty noble- 
man, and his handful of Bolshevik con- 
spirators, seized power in Russia. They had 
just been outvoted 5 to 1 in the election for 
a constituent assembly, the only free elec- 
tion ever held on Russian soil. The mani- 
festo of the third international, written 8 
months later under Lenin’s own direction, 
contained their own description of what 
happened then. “Communists voted in the 
election for the constituent assembly,” the 
manifesto said. “They met in the hall. But 
they came there to break up this constituent 
assembly within 24 hours.” Lenin himself 
boasted: “Just as 150,000 lordly landowners 
under czarism dominated the 130 million 
Russian peasants, so 200,000 members of the 
Bolshevik Party are imposing their will on 
the proletarian mass.” 

Conspiracy, coups d’etat, and arms—but 
never the free choice of the people fueled the 
Red juggernaut in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Albania, 
China, and Indochina, 

It is a lie that communism is a people's 
movement, 

It is a lie that communism is a program 
of human welfare. It is the parent of fam- 
ine, and has been ever since Lenin's fingers 
closed around Russia's throat. There were 
famines all over Russia immediately after 
the Bolshevik triumph. There was an even 
more fearful famine in the early 1930's, which 
Stalin himself planned, in order to punish 
the small farmers for the crime of wanting 
to own their own land. 

There were famines or near famines in 
Communist Poland and Communist Yugo- 
slavia, There were famines in Communist 
China. There will be famines wherever 
there is communism. Famine is an integral 
part of socialist production. 

It is a lie that communism is a program 
of human welfare. 

It is a lie that communism offers workers 
of the world a way to throw off their chains, 
as the manifesto promised. The chains of 
workers in the capitalist world are mere 
figures of Red rhetoric. But the chains of 
workers in the Communist world are real. 

The manifesto itself expressly calls for the 
creation of industrial armies, especially in 
agriculture. The very first Soviet consti- 
tution required forced labor on the part of 
the whole population. 

Forced labor and Marxism-Leninism are 
husband and wife. They cannot be divorced 
from one another. 

Was it only les, was it only conspiracy, 
coups d'etat, and arms that propelled the 
Red advance? No; there was one more 
thing. 

Capitalism helped communism to advance. 
Capitalism saved communism from disaster 
again and again—capitalism, which commu- 
nism seeks to wipe off the face of the earth. 

It was so from the very first. Lenin came 
to power by singing the siren song of peace 
and persuading his country’s soldiers to lay 
down their arms before the German assault. 
The inevitable happened. 

The Kaiser’s army engulfed Russia. 
Under the Prussian heel, Lenin signed the 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk, which, according to 
one historian, lost for Russia 26 percent of 
the total population, 27 percent of her rail- 
way system, 33 percent of her manufacturing 
industries, 73 percent of her total iron pro- 
duction, and 75 percent of her coalfields. 

Communism could not have survived for 
a year after this craven performance, save 
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for one thing. The capitalist nations of the 
West, France, Great Britain, Belgium and the 
United States fought on, broke the Prussian 
power and made the treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
a dead letter. Then they sent Herbert 
Hoover to feed the Russian people, who were 
starving to death under the Red dictator's 
policies of socialist production. 

Who saved Stalin’s bloody neck when Hitler 
struck toward the east in 1941? Was it 
socialist production? Any schoolboy knows 
the answer to that. 

It was capitalist production in capitalist 
ships braving the North Sea routes, which 
brought Stalin the tools and weapons with- 
out which he could not possibly have sur- 
vived. He almost failed to survive anyway. 
Hitler overran Stalin’s Russia just as Hin- 
denburg had overrun Lenin’s Russia a gener- 
ation before. 

Who saved China’s Communist leader, Mao 
Tse-tung, when Chiang Kal-shek's Nation- 
alists had him bottled up behind Kaigan 
Pass and were preparing the death blow for 
China’s Communist revolution? Capitalist 
America saved him, acting through George 
Marshall. That great hero, Gen. Claire Lee 
Chennault told the story to our subcommit- 
tee in these words: “The Nationalists were 
persuaded to pull out of the pass and open 
the highway through there, so the Commu- 
nists could move northeast. They did that, 
and they moved into Manchuria where they 
received arms.“ 

The arms they found in Manchuria were 
left there by the Japs whom capitalist Amer- 
ica had just defeated. 

Now do you understand why I go on fight- 
ing communism? 

I go on fighting communism because I do 
not believe that this lie, the most monstrous 
lie ever concocted in the whole history of 
mankind, can permanently withstand the 
assaults of truth. I do not believe the liars 
who conceal it can permanently withstand 
the assaults of those who would snatch the 
vell of concealment away. 

I do not believe that the colossal blunders 
of the West, real blunders sometimes, cow- 
ardly blunders sometimes, contrived biun- 
ders sometimes, can go on forever. 

What are the American people going to 
do in the face of the overwhelming victory 
which the Communists have just won in 
the Supreme Court? Are they going to quit? 
I am sure we will never quit. 

General MacArthur told us, during the 
Senate hearings on his dismissal, that in 
every situation there is a way to victory. 
You, the editors of our free press, I, and the 
other Members of Congress, must find it. 

American strength is leaking away. It 
would be foolish indeed to pretend otherwise. 

The American Congress and the American 
people—writers, lawyers, labor leaders, busi- 
nessmen—have worked long and hard since 
the thirties to map out the lines of Com- 
munist attack and to plan the American 
defense against subversion. We have tried 
in every way to carry on our fight, against 
this conspiratorial war, within the frame- 
work of our law and our cherished political 
liberties. We have spent weeks and months 
taking testimony. We have spent long hours 
in legislative drafting. We have imposed on 
our Department of Justice every reasonable 
requirement for protection of the innocent. 
If anything we have erred, as we wished to 
err, in protecting the innocent rather than 
convicting the guilty, though we knew the 
danger to our country was great. 

Now the Supreme Court says all our cau- 
tion was in vain. It says we can forget all 
about subversion, and leave everything to the 
FBI, but the FBI must open up its files, to 
the legitimate questions of the innocent, and 
to the cleverest questions of the Soviet 
Union's smartest subversive agents. 

We, in Congress, knew the argument was 
false that the FBI alone could defeat this 
conspiracy. The Justice Department and the 
FBI cannot issue subpenas or compel testi- 
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mony under oath. We knew Congress must 
take the lead in finding remedies for con- 
spiracy. Congress has paid a heavy price. 
You know what happened to MARTIN DIES, to 
the long list of Members of the House and 
Senate who failed of reelection, because they 
were good fighters against communism. You 
know what happened to Joe McCarthy. 

I promise you that I will not quit. I 
promise that Congress will not quit, I prom- 
ise you the American people will not quit. 
We will say, as John Paul Jones said, “We 
have not yet begun to fight.” 

When the fight is finished the Commu- 
nists will be a dark stain on the pages of 
history, and American liberty will again en- 
lighten the world, 


Address by Hon. Herman E. Talmadge, of 
Georgia, Before the Alabama American 
Legion Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an ad- 
dress by the junior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. TALMADGE] before the convention 
of the Alabama department of the Amer- 
ican Legion, in Montgomery, Ala., July 
15, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY Hon. Herman E. TALMADGE, 
Senator From GEORGIA 


Commander McCray, Mayor Gayle, Senator 
Sparkman, Congressman Grant, distin- 
guished guests and my fellow Legionnaires, 
your invitation to speak at this convention is 
a cherished one for me. 

I can think of no place where I feel more 
at home, outside of my home State, than in 
this hallowed city amidst friendly neighbors. 

The invitation to speak here and spend 
some time with you which was so graciously 
extended by Commander McCray, Senators 
Hill and Sparkman, and Congressman Selden 
is most appreciated. 

I want to tell you at the outset of my re- 
marks today how grateful I am for the 
thoughtfulness and many courtesies your 
distinguished Senators have extended to me 
during my initial service in the Senate. 
You are to be congratulated upon your 
State's able representation in both branches 
of the National Congress. 

The Alabama delegation in the House of 
Representatives is noted as a strong one. 
Senator SPARKMAN, the Democratic vice- 
presidential standard bearer in 1952, is a 
keen student of government and a tire- 
less and energetic worker. Senator HILL is 
renowned for his championship of the cause 
of the rank and file of citizens of this 
country. 

Typical of Senator Hs effort in the field 
of public welfare is the Hill-Burton Hospital 
Construction Act which bears his name. 
This act has afforded every area of every 
State modern hospitals, health centers, nurs- 
ing homes, laboratories and other facilities 
so needed in ministering to suffering human- 
ity. 

In Georgia, we have taken full advantage 
of this program and our people from the 
mountains to the sea are grateful for its 
benefits. 
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Yes, Alabama always has furnished her 
share of statesmen to the world’s greatest 
deliberative body. 

I am reminded of the great Senator John 
Bankhead; the renowed leader, Senator Os- 
car Underwood; and the two immortals from 
your State, Senators John T. Morgan and 
Edward C. Pettus. 

It is an inspiration for me to visit again 
the birthplace and first capital of the Con- 
federate States of America. 

It is good to see the majestic capitol build- 
ing where President Jefferson Davis was in- 
augurated and the very spot where he stood 
to deliver his inaugural address to an as- 
sembled throng. 

All of the interesting shrines in Mont- 
gomery serve to emphasize our mutual 
heritage. 

Georgia and Alabama are similar in many 
respects. We have the same social customs 
and traditions. We share most of the same 
religious faiths. And a common character- 
istic of our two peoples is their reputation 
for patriotism and sacrifice—a willingness 
to do more than their share in any emer- 
gency. 

Geographically, our states are much the 
same. So are our cities. 

Our educational systems are comparable 
in many ways. 

We produce essentially the same raw and 
manufactured products. 

Our forebears are the same in many fami- 
lies of both States. 

The histories of our two States are paral- 
lel in many respects. 

We have suffered together in adversity. We 
have fought side by side in many battles of 
several wars. We have labored together in 
peace and have shared together the fruits 
of those labors. 

We have witnessed together the birth of 
the new Southland. We have seen an indus- 
trial empire added to an agrarian economy 
giving new life and added strength to our 
whole region. 

The result has exceeded every dream. De- 
spite all obstacles, the future is full of prom- 
ise. During the next 25 years, Georgia and 
Alabama can look forward to another un- 
precedented period of growth and develop- 
ment which, I predict, will far exceed the 
progress of the last quarter of a century. 

If we are to guarantee this desired goal, we 
are going to have to see a wider unity of pur- 
pose among the people of our States and 
among the States of our region which share 
the same problems and objectives. 

There is a definite need throughout the 
South—and, for that matter, throughout the 
entire country—for organized political action 
on the part of responsible individuals, re- 
sponsible businesses and responsible groups 
interested in preserving our form of govern- 
ment, interested in maintaining our consti- 
tutional liberties and interested in preserv- 
ing the rights of the States and of the people. 

I say this for today relatively insignificant 
pressure groups are wielding far more power 
in our Government than their numbers de- 
serve simply because of their militant or- 
ganizations and activities, 

If the masses of the people of this Nation 
would make their feelings known through 
concerted efforts, we would see a big change 
for the better in Washington. 

I value my American Legion membership 
because I know that this is one organiza- 
tion which is working 24 hours a day, every 
day, for our American way of life. 

When I think of the Legion and of all for 
which it stands there comes to mind the 
pages of our history which record this land’s 
greatest triumphs in deeds of Americans far 
beyond the usual standards of loyalty, pa- 
triotism, bravery, and sacrifice, 

I think of Bunker Hill, San Juan Hill, 
Tripoli, the Marne, Flanders, Belleau Wood, 
Chateaux-Thierry, the Argonne Forest, 
north Africa, Sicily, Mount Casino, Tokio, 
Ploesti-Schweinfurt, Bremerhaven, Nor- 
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mandy, the Bulge, Bataan, Corregidor, Mid- 
way, Guam, Guadalcanal, Korea, Inchon 
Peninsula, Heartbreak Ridge and all the 
other sanguinary battles which have been 
waged in the annals of our Republic—battles 
which have been waged at so great a cost in 
lives and material substance. 

The American Legion has not forgotten. 

On no occasion has the Legion ever failed 
to stand up and speak out vigorously in de- 
fense of our institutions, our ideals, and for 
maintenance of our guaranties of liberty and 
freedom. The Legion has done so coura- 
geously, sometimes in the face of severe hos- 
tility and at actual peril to the organization 
itself. 

The undeviating record of the Legion, 
therefore, has been and will ever be, to 
keep faith with those Americans who have 
gone on before, many of whom have given 
their lives for the cause of freedom. 

My friends, with that past record and that 
solemn dedication on the part of this organi- 
zation, I want to take this opportunity to 
discuss with you the most deadly and das- 
tardly threat ever to confront us as a na- 
tion—the sustained and vicious attack 
aimed at the destruction of constitutional 
and representative government in this 
country. 

Let us look at some of the ways in which 
we have seen this attack pressed in recent 

ears. 
We have seen the United States Supreme 
Court forsake its constitutional role of inter- 
preter of the law and seek, through usurpa- 
tion of legislative power, to make the laws 
instead. 

We have seen the executive branch of our 
Federal Government demand unprecedented 
power to regiment the social, economic, and 
political life of this Nation. 

We have seen Congress abdicate more and 
more of its authority to the executive branch 
and we have heard proposals that the Senate 
relinquish its traditional freedom of debate 
despite the fact that it is an integral part 
of the delicate balance of powers afforded 
under our form of government. 

The Supreme Court has deliberately ig- 
nored the Constitution of the United States 
and substituted impractical and unproved 
theories for established law and precedent as 
the basis for its rulings. It has sought to 
obliterate the reserved rights of the States. 
It has sought to dictate to Congress. And it 
has proved itself more concerned about the 
rights of Communists and rapists that it has 
for the rights of the innocent, law-abiding 
citizens whose rights such individuals vio- 
late. 

The President and his Attorney General 
have demanded that Congress give them 
authority to interpose the Government of 
the United States between the individual and 
his right under the law to seek either dam- 
ages or criminal prosecution for any viola- 
tion of his civil rights. They have de- 
manded that Congress enact a new force bill 
which, through adroit manipulation of the 
amendment process, robs every citizen of his 
right of trial by jury and authorizes full use 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and militia 
of the Nation to enforce the Attorney Gen- 
eral's notions of what are and are not civil 
rights. 

Because that is a subject of much current 
concern on our part—and one which should 
be of concern to every American who values 
his liberty and constitutional heritage—I 
should like to point out and emphasize some 
of the grave dangers posed to our freedom 
as individuals and our form of government 
by the misnamed civil rights bill presently 
being considered by the Senate, 

Although we of Congress are told by the 
President and his Attorney General that this 
measure is designed principally to protect the 
already constitutionally guaranteed right to 
vote, it is very carefully grafted into the 
existing civil rights statutes of the Nation. 

By amending laws which stem from the 
passions which flamed throughout the Na- 
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tion immediately before, during, and for 
years after the War Between the States, it 
brings into play statutes which—if imple- 
mented to the letter by vicious or vindictive 
Federal officials—could be used to punish the 
South with another period of reconstruction, 
90 years later. 

Let me read to you one of these old laws 
which would be revived by the bill presently 
under consideration. It is found in the 
United States Code as section 1993, chapter 
21 of title 42. Entitled “Aid of Military and 
Naval Forces,” it states: 

“It shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, or such person as he may em- 
power for that purpose, to employ such part 
of the land or naval forces of the United 
States, or of the militia, as may be neces- 
sary * * * to prevent the -violation and 
enforce the due execution of the provisions 
of sections 1981-1983 and 1985-1994 of this 
title.” 

For the sake of clarification, let me point 
out that the section 1985 which that lan- 
guage states can be so enforced is the section 
which this bill would amend to permit the 
Attorney General to initiate injunctive pro- 
ceedings in the name of the United States. 

Therefore, let there be no misunderstand- 
ing on the part of anyone. Under this meas- 
ure the full might of the United States Army, 
the United States Navy and the United States 
Marine Corps could be used to enforce with 
bayonets and bombs the provisions it is pro- 
posed that Congress enact into law. 

And by the very vagueness and general 
terms of the language of the present law 
which the administration wants to amend, 
the bill now being debated would extend 
the authority of the Attorney General of the 
United States over the entire field of civil 
rights, 

The law, as it now reads, prohibits any 
interference with or denial of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws or any right or privilege 
of a citizen of the United States. 

That languuge covers an area as broad as 
the imagination of mankind and as fathom- 
less as the minds of some individuals who 
may transiently enforce its provisions. 

Who is to say what constitutes equal pro- 
tection of the laws? 

Who is to enumerate the rights and 
privileges of a citizen of the United States? 

Under the authority of that loose language 
the Attorney General could initiate injunc- 
tive proceedings affecting not only the full 
range of laws governing relationships be- 
tween individuals, groups and races but also 
such totally unrelated fields as taxation and 
the location of roads by Federal and State 
agencies. 

He could take the position that failure to 
employ a person because of race, creed, color, 
national origin or any other factor consti- 
tutes a denial of the rights and privileges of 
a citizen of the United States and thereby 
set himself up as a one-man FEPC with 
authority to use the military might of the 
United States to regiment the industry and 
business of the Nation. 

There is not an area of human thought or 
conduct which the language of the bill now 
before the Senate does not cover. It runs 
the gamut from sowing to reaping, from 
sleeping to waking, from thought to action 
and from the cradle to the grave. 

The Attorney General, through clever 
manipulation of the amendment process, 
would subvert the language of the present 
law under which trial by jury is inherent 
and limits of punishment specified, into a 
cloak for actions in the name of the United 
States under which trial by jury is denied 
and the extent of punishment left to the 
unbridied discretion of the presiding judge. 

If enacted, this so-called civil-rights bill 
would change private action to Government 
action. 

It would interfere with the right of Amer- 
icans to pursue their equitable remedies. 
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It would deny Americans the right of 
indictment. 

It would deny Americans the right to con- 
front and cross-examine their accusers. 

It would deny Americans the right of 
trial by jury—a right now guaranteed by law 
to even rapists, murderers, and traitors. 

It would have the net effect of completely 
changing our form of government from one 
under which rights are inalienable with the 
individual to one under which rights are 
arbitrarily determined by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

It does not confer upon a single American 
a single additional right, The only person 
to whom it grants any new rights is the At- 
torney General of the United States, on 
whom it confers the arbitrary and unrestrict- 
ed power to use the Federal judiciary as an 
instrument of his political caprices to deny 
civil rights. 

It would make of the Attorney General a 
ezar of civil rights superior even to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The protection of the civil rights of our 
citizenry lies not in the enactment of new, 
confusing, contradictory, and unconstitu- 
tional laws but rather in a strict adherence 
to the constitutional guaranties, processes, 
and prohibitions which already are the law 
of the land and which, without question, are 
adequate to meet every requirement of 
those who are concerned about protecting 
the rights of the American people. 

Every civil right which we as citizens of the 
United States cherish is set forth and guar- 
anteed in the Bill of Rights. 

These guaranties are stated clearly and un- 
equivocably in language which can readily 
be understood by any person with a fourth- 
grade education, 

As great as is my respect for the collective 
judgment and intellect of my colleagues in 
Congress, I cannot concede that Congress 
can improve on the Bill of Rights. 

In a nation as large as ours, it is possible 
to find examples of injustice anywhere— 
from among the Indians of the Southwest to 
the Eskimos of Alaska. Civil rights are vio- 
lated in the Middle West and the East just as 
often as they are in the South and on the 
west coast. 

But the mere fact that injustices do occur 
and civil rights sometimes are violated can- 
not by any stretch of the imagination be said 
to be justification for the destruction of con- 
stitutional government and the abrogation 
of constitutional guaranties, 

State and Federal courts are now available 
to protect civil rights—they have been do- 
ing just that—and no one has submitted the 
first bit of evidence to show they are not do- 
ing their job in this regard. 

It remains to be seen whether Congress 
will abdicate its constitutional role to safe- 
guard the rights enumerated by the Bill of 
Rights in this instance. The House of Rep- 
resentatives, under extreme pressure from 
the executive branch, has done so, 

In the Senate another chapter in this 
fight is unfolding. 

There, I am proud to report, a group of 
determined men, including myself, pres- 
ently is in the process of alerting the people 
of this Nation to the grave jeopardy in 
which their rights are placed by this legis- 
lation. 

And I wish to state to this Alabama audi- 
ence that there are no two Senators who 
ever have done or are doing a more effective 
job in opposing such punitive legislation 
than Alabama’s Senators Hint and SPARK- 
MAN. 

While I could not predict what the out- 
come of this debate will be, I will say this: 
I cannot bring myself to believe that the 
masses of the American people, once ac- 
quainted with the facts about this mon- 
strous legislation, will countenance its en- 
actment or enforcement. 

In conclusion, I make this observation. 
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Sometimes we may be justified in feeling 
frustrated with the direction of our Gov- 
ernment and with the policies of our 
leaders. 

But we must never sell America short nor 
discount the loyalty, courage, ability, hon- 
esty, and sincerity of purpose of the Ameri- 
can le. 

They have demonstrated again and again 
their intense determination to meet and 
overcome whatever challenges may confront 
them. 

Because of this, I am confident that this 
Nation will survive in spite of all the mis- 
takes that our leaders and Government may 
make. 

I put my faith in the good sense of the 
American people to save us from ourselves. 

I hold fealty for both my State and my 
Nation, 

In no instance has there ever been any 
conflict or problem for me for I know, as 
every loyal American knows, that what is 
best for my State also is best for the country 
as a whole. 

Washington needs to pause for reflection 
and for a reevaluation to realize fully once 
again from whence comes all freedom, all 
equality, all strength, all integrity, all se- 
curity, and all those other precious attri- 
butes identified with our growth as a Nation. 

There must be a sincere rededication to 
the fundamental teachings of the Holy Writ. 

There must be a renewed respect for the 
true meaning of the Constitution and a 
respect for the law as it is written. 

There must be a practical recognition of 
the fundamental laws of nature. 

There must be an instillment of sound 
business practices into Government. 

And there must be a solid determination 
on the part of all public servants to keep 
faith with the people. 

The American people must be freed from 
the attendant evils of bureaucracy, redtape, 
intimidation and tyranny so they once again 
can be masters of their own destiny. 

Let no one be deceived by the cries of 
those who would destroy us. A return to 
fundamentals is the key to survival in this 
day and age even more than was the case 
in all the other periods of great stress and 
Strain that have marked the life of our 
Nation. 

We must not lose sight of the unchallenged 
fact that a militarily impregnable America 
and an economically invincible America are 
the world’s best and only hope for peace, 

If we are to perpetuate our blood-won 
birthright for ourselves and for our pos- 
terity, the welfare of the American people 
and the solvency, safety, security, and sov- 
ereignty of our own country must be our pri- 
mary concern. 

As for me, and the future of this country, 
I put my faith in Almighty God and in the 
sound judgment of my countrymen as we 
work shoulder to shoulder for right and 
justice. 

To that concept I am pledged. 

To that concept I give my energy and 
devotion. 


I Am An American Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. HALE BOGGS 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1957 
Mr, BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, as na- 
tional cochairman of the Helios Founda- 
tion and I Am An American Day Com- 


_ mittee, I would like to call the attention 
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of the House to the 20th annual I Am An 
American Day held on May 19, 1957. 

Because many of the Members of the 
House and the Senate are sponsors of 
this organization, I will be brief in my 
remarks, but feel that new Members will 
be interested in the history and objec- 
tives of this organization. 

This event was first celebrated in May 
1938 prompted by Mrs. Paul d’Otrenge 
Seghers, native of Poland, founder- 
president of the Helios Foundation. At 
her instigation, the movement is now 
observed throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere and is motivated by a desire to 
cultivate American ideals and better 
understanding among mankind. 

I take the liberty of quoting a few of 
the messages received by the committee 
at the recent celebration from leaders 
here and elsewhere: 


From Jose Luis Cruz Salazar, Ambassador 
of Guatemala: 

“I have the honor to acknowledge receipt 
of your very esteemed letter of April 27, 1955, 
in which you attached a copy of the letter 
which you addressed to His Excellency, Col. 
Carlos Castillo Armas, President of Guate- 
mala. 

“There is no doubt but that the celebra- 
ion of I Am An American Day will form an- 
other link in strengthening and uniting the 
countries of the Americas. 

“Thanking you for your courtesy, and 
with renewed expressions of my esteem.” 

F. Antonio Rizzuto, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina: 

“He tenido el agrado de recibir su muy 
atenta carta del 18 del actual, en la que me 
informa de la celebracion del Dia Yo Soy 
Americano, en el mes de mayo de cada ano. 

“No puedo negarme a aceptar el ofreci- 
miento que usted me hace en nombre de 
la señora Bronislawa Seghers, presidenta y 
fundadora de la Helios Foundation, en virtud 
de mi intensa labor panamericanista. Nadie 
mejor que yo puede ver con gusto y satis- 
faccion inciativas de este indole. 

“Le agradezco la distincion que me hace y 
quedo a sus ordenes, esperando mayores 
detalles al respecto. 

“Saludo al senor alcalde con mi mas dis- 
tinguida consideracion.” 

Embajada DePanama, Washington, J. J. 
Vallarino, Ambassador: 

“Thank you for your note of April 27, en- 
closing copy of a letter to His Excellency the 
President of Panama with reference to the 
celebration of I Am An American Day. 

“I sincerely believe that the decision of the 
Helios Foundation to dedicate its 19th an- 
nual celebration to the Latin American 
neighbors and friends is of great significance 
in furthering closer friendship, better under- 
standing and mutual cooperation between the 
states of this hemisphere and also believe 
that the decision taken by the Helios 
Foundation should have a far reaching effect, 
the good results of which it is impossible to 
estimate at present. 

“I wish to extend my most cordial con- 
gratulations to the Helios Foundation for 
their decision and best wishes for a very 
successful I Am An American Day celebra- 
tion throughout the American States.” 

From the Presidency of the Dominican Re- 
public signed by Hector B. Trujillo Molina: 

“The initiative adopted by the Helios 
Foundation in dedicating the celebration 
of the 19th anniversary of I Am An American 
Day to the Latin American countries consti- 
tutes a warm and heartening recognition of 
the mission of the men and women of 
America. 

“To be an American implies, in the first 
sense, the militant conviction that America 
should be the common country of all the 
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peoples which make it up. Therefore, to de- 
fend the liberties and independence of our 
continent, strengthening its solidarity and 
collaboration, both politically as well as eco- 
nomically and socially, contributes, by virtue 
of our example, to the realization of the uni- 
versalist fate of America, not only among 
ourselves but also in the world. 

“It pleases me, therefore, to know that the 
Helios Foundation looks with this trans- 
cendant vision at the noble objectives which 
it has laid down, in such a way that it is for 
me particularly pleasing on the occasion of 
the 19th anniversary, to send you a message 
of warmth and congratulations in the name 
of the people and the Government of the 
Dominican Republic.“ 

A message from Poles in exile: 

We Poles, filled with gratitude and love 
for the country which in our greatest need 
in life, has embraced us and opened its 
doors to us—bow our heads in deep humility 
before the Stars and Stripes—the synibol of 
freedom. 

May we also take this opportunity on this 
I Am An American Day dedicated to the 
ideals of America, to express our pride that 
one of our sisters, Bronislawa Seghers, who 
came to these shores 34 years ago, imme- 
diately recognized the importance of preserv- 
ing and cultivating the ideals upon which 
this democracy was founded, and out of her 
grateful heart originated the I Am An Amer- 
ican Day, now observed throughout the en- 
tire Western Hemisphere. That this 20th 
observance is being dedicated to the millions 
of people throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere and captive European nations is very 
gratifying and we send all of those sponsor- 
ing this noble work and those in bondage, 
looking to us for liberation, our prayers. 

We finally want to join in again express- 
ing our loyalty, our faithfulness, our readi- 
ness to live, to fight, and to die—if neces- 
sary—for the protection of the flag of the 
United States. 

For the Poles in exile: Ambassador Jan 
Ciechanowski, Dr. and Mrs, Bohden Nagorski, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Szezerbinski, Ambassa- 
dor and Mrs, Michael Mascicki, Gen. and 
Mrs. Wladyslaw Bortnowski; Prof. and Mrs. 
Oskar Halecki. 

A message from the curator of I Am an 
American Day Museum: 

“In 1938 an idea was born in the West Hills 
of Long Island where Walt Whitman first saw 
the light. Today the widespread apprecia- 
tion of being an American proves the impor- 
tance of the inspiration of this idea. When 
I Am An American Day was conceived by 
Mrs. Paul d'Otrenge Seghers, who keenly felt 
the depth of such privilege, few others 
realized as she did the urgency of its need. 
Mrs. Seghers has through her I Am an Ameri- 
can Day programs supplied the drive of a 
great force for the preservation of the things 
we Americans cherish. Heritage is lost if 
traditions die, Our sacred rights, our Amer- 
ican way, must be protected for us and those 
who follow, 

“Iam proud to be a charter member and 
to have taken part in all of these patriotic 
activities since their inception. 


JESSE MERRITT, 
Historian-Curator. 
Hon. Fred J. Munder, county judge of 
Suffolk County, N. V., founder-member 


of the Helios Foundation and cochairman 
of the day: 

“For 20 years I have had the privilege of 
participating in the observance of I Am An 
American Day at Sunnyhill Farm. The ori- 
gin in 1938 of this observance was the re- 
sult of the hope of Mrs. Paul d’Otrenge 
Seghers. 

“To preserve American doctrines, we must 
be ever alert. I know of no better way to 
remind all of us in our great Western Hemi- 
sphere of the need for this awareness than 
through the continued observance of I Am 
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An American Day, being dedicated this year 
in unity with our valued friends, the Latin 
American Republics and the Dominion of 
Canada, to the 100 million people in the 9 
captive European nations.” 

Cardinal Spellman’s message for I Am An 
American day: 

“From the very birth of our country all 
her varied peoples have lived and worked 
together to make and keep our country con- 
secrate. Yet we, their heirs, have often 
failed to put the proper price upon the pre- 
cious things of life our forefathers and sons 
bought for us with blood. Freedom is one 
of these. But freedom is not a treasure 
which, once , cannot be lost, and it 
will be lost for us and for our children and 
their children unless it is cherished, de- 
fended and preserved as it was fought for 
and won. 

“Liberty is God's gift to America and faith 
in God is America’s might. May God bless 
America.” 

From Hon. Edgar F. Hazleton, Surrogate, 
Suffolk County, N. V.: 

“Here at Sunnyhill Farm where in the 
spring of 1938 I am an American Day was 
born, we foregather each May to take stock, 
as it were, of Americanism, but at this 20th 
annual I Am An American Day observance, 
we are fortunate to welcome and honor our 
true and loyal neighbors of the Western 
Hemisphere, the 21 Latin American Repub- 
lics and the Dominion of Canada, into our 
group of freedom-loving Americans, ex- 
press our admiration for their cultures and 
their great contributions to the world of 
science and the arts. I know that their old 
traditions combined with our new way of 
life, will fortify the existence of our all- 
American unit and out of this a firm mutual 
appreciation and strong path toward an 
everlasting peace, in the world, at large, will 
be cemented. 

“A dream long dwelt upon amounts to 
prayer, and prayer wrought in faith comes 
true, So has it come to pass that the vision 
of prayer of Mrs. Bronislawa Seghers, to fix 
in the minds of our people the dignity and 
meaning of being an American, celebrates its 
20th anniversary here at Sunnyhill Farm, 
where I Am An American Day was conceived 
and born,” 

DeLesseps S. Morrison, mayor of the city 
of New Orleans: 

“Today the meaning of I am an American 
takes on new significance. Oftentimes the 
men and women of the North and South 
American Continents have felt that the 
meaning was I am an American in the United 
States. But, through the unity and brother- 
hood with which we are ever widening our ef- 
forts in the United States and New Orleans, 
La., we find more and more that we are 
Americans together. We have a common her- 
itage for we all fought for our independence. 
We all came to this New World in pursuit of a 
new and better life. And here we have es- 
tablished a vision that our mother countries 
now hasten to add to their own ways of life. 
We are united in one heritage, one belief, and 
one thought. A thought that finds expres- 
sion throughout the United States and the 
Latin American neighbors. Together we lift 
our voices to proclaim in unit, I am an 
American. 

Rt. Rey, James P. DeWolfe, bishop of Long 
Island: 

“You have the assurance of my prayers for 
God’s blessing and guidance to be with you 
in every endeavor. 

“May I take this opportunity to extend my 
good wishes for the complete success of the 
observances.” 

Robert D. L. Gardiner: 

“I heartily endorse I Am an American Day 
as it is an annual reminder to everyone in 
the Western Hemisphere to thank God for 
the great privilege and all the blessings that 
go with being an American.” 
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Mort S. Cox, manager, Hot Springs Cham- 
ber of Commerce: 

“The observance of I Am An American Day 
means much to us in Hot Springs National 
Park, particularly because of your many de- 
lightful visits here with us. May the ac- 
knowledged benefits derived from the health- 
ful hot waters of Hot Springs National Park 
continue to be yours to give you strength 
and health in your work of cultivating Amer- 
ican ideals and better understanding among 
mankind. 

“Our thoughts are with you, with best 
wishes on the occasion of your 20th I Am An 
American Day celebration.” 

Hon. Ezra Taft Benson, 
Agriculture: 

“It probably rarely occurs to many of us 
that people from the tip of the vast conti- 
nent of South America to the Arctic Circle, 
and on many of the offshore islands of this 
hemisphere, can proudly say, ‘I am an 
American.’ 

“As Americans, as the people of the New 
World, we own lands in every climate, vast 
mountain ranges, mighty rivers, magnificent 
cities, and endless reaches of fertility on 
which are based all our riches, agriculture. 
But we own more than that. We own and 
cherish dearly-bought freedoms of the in- 
dividual. 

“We can give thanks in many tongues for 
these blessings, but in spiritual solidarity, 
when on May 19 we celebrate I Am An 
American Day throughout this hemisphere.” 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., United States 
Representative to the United Nations: 

“May I extend all good wishes for a suc- 
cessful observance of I Am An American 
Day. This 20th observance should do much 
to help American citizens reaffirm faith in 
their heritage of freedom.” 

Postmaster General Arthur E. Summer- 
field: 

“The 20th anniversary of the observance 
of I Am An American Day deserves the full 
support of every American as well as the 
citizens of our good neighbors in Canada and 
the Latin American countries. 

“I am glad to join with my fellow postal 
workers in this expression of hearty endorse- 
ment of the ideals of I Am An American 
Day. It is our prayerful hope that the 
mutual understanding and trust existing be- 
tween the countries of the American Con- 
tinents will continue to flourish.” 

Hon. Adlai E, Stevenson: 

“I Am An American Day is designed to 
bring democratic values and responsibilities 
into clear focus. It is an occasion also for 
honoring all those who, by coming of age 
or through naturalization, have attained the 
status of citizenship. 

“I hope that the splendid objectives of this 
20th annual observance will be realized this 
year in gratifying measure. 

“This commendable movement, which 
originated on May 31, 1938, at Huntington, 
Long Island, deserves official recognition.” 

Rev. William J. Dunne, S. J., president, 
University of San Francisco: 

“I would like to express my great admira- 
tion for the splendid work you are doing 
through the Helios Foundation and particu- 
larly the spreading of I Am An American 
Day. Never have we had a greater need for 
emphasis upon the blessings we have re- 
ceived in the United States of America. 

“Iam proud to have met you who originally 
undertook this work. I pray God to grant 
you many years of good health and spare 
you for these important tasks.” 

Mayor Floyd A. Housley, of Hot Springs, 
Ark.: 


Secretary of 


“The citizens of Hot Springs National Park, 
Ark., America’s oldest Federal reservation, 
join me in sending this greeting and en- 
couragement to you on the occasion of the 
20th annual celebration of I Am An American 
Day. 
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“We know your stay and treatments in 
Hot Springs have benefited you in previous 
years. We earnestly pray that the waters of 
this world famous resort make possible your 
continued work and presence at many, many 
more I Am An American Day celebrations, 

“From all of us, best wishes.” 

Senator Francis Case of South Dakota: 

“I am glad to learn that the theme for the 
20th anniversary of I Am An American Day 
is ‘peace with freedom and justice for all.’ 

“Eventual attainment of the objective so 
well begun will ultimately result in bringing 
to all peoples the peace for which they yearn 
and hope. To the people over whom the Iron 
Curtain has fallen this anniversary gives a 
ray of hope on a distant horizon. Our pray- 
ers and willingness to help will encourage 
them once again to strive for that freedom 
which was lost.“ 

Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, of Vermont: 

“I wish to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the many persons who are en- 
deavoring to make the 20th annual observ- 
ance of I Am An American Day a success- 
ful program dedicated to our neighbors in 
the Dominion of Canada and in the 21 Latin 
American nations. 

In a very real sense we are all Americans 
sharing in common heritage of freedom, We 
should do all within our power to help im- 
prove relations between these countries, and 
at the same time make for strong unity of 
purpose on international problems. 

“The interchange of students, journalists, 
scientists, and leaders in other walks of life 
is a valuable tool for improving relations. 
The Helios Foundation is to be commended 
for fostering this exchange work that is mak- 
ing closer bonds of understanding between 
the people of Latin America and North 
America.” 

Senator JoHN W. Bricker, of Ohio: 

“Military solidarity and the maintenance 
of cordial relations between the people of the 
United States and the people of other coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere are es- 
sential in the worldwide struggle against 
atheistic communism. I hope that the 20th 
anniversary of I Am An American Day will 
strengthen the bonds of personal friendship 
and military unity which are so essential in 
the global fight for freedom.” 

Senator FRANK A, Barrett of Wyoming: 

“I read with a great deal of interest the 
efforts of your organization to contribute to 
a better understanding and friendship 
among the peoples of the United States and 
other republics of the Western Hemisphere. 
May I commend you and your organization 
for striving toward such a lofty goal. 

“It is through such organizations as yours, 
having for their purpose such unselfish 
principles as better understanding and in- 
creased friendship among nations, that the 
Free World continues to remain free.” 

Message from Gen. Frederick M. Water- 
bury, national cochairman I am an Ameri- 
can Day Committee: 

The auspicious day when Bronislawa 
Seghers became a citizen of the United 
States started a chain of reactions for all 
present and future citizens. She had suf- 
fered cruelly at the hands of Communists— 
physically ill and heartsick. She had groped 
through fogs of every kind of frustration. 

The only tangible asset left her was the 
comfort of spirituality—that never left her. 
And because she must rise from this horrible 
depression, she found solace and comfort, in 
her aloneness, in the voice which spoke to 
her, recalling that she is an American. 

It was then that I am an American pene- 
trated into her subconscious mind, consoling 
her, in spite of all her tribulations and 
sorrows. She then conceived the idea of 
having a day set aside for all Americans to 
rededicate themselves to the ideals of their 
country. The sympathetic and generous 
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thought for others who too could find up- 
lifting courage in the realization of I am 
an American encouraged her and brought 
about the first I Am An American Day at this 
memorable spot at her home, Sunnyhill 
Farm, Huntington, Long Island, in May 1938. 
It is now being observed throughout the 
Nation, and each citizen can proclaim his 
thankfulness and pride in the ringing words, 
Iam an American. 

Today, Mrs. Paul d'Otrenge Seghers, the 
founder of I Am An American Day is still 
devoting her entire life to spreading a great 
appreciation and love for her adopted land— 
America. 

I Am An American Day message from 
Tiburcio Carias, Jr., Ambassador, permanent 
representative of Honduras, to the United 
Nations: 

The word “pan-Americanism” already has 
an illustrious place in the annals of the his- 
tory of nations. Pan-Americanism is a po- 
tent appeal that has transformed the hori- 
zons of human aspirations in an entire con- 
tinent. Yet we must confess that lapses in 
the practical application of these high as- 
pirations have frequently been observed. 

This is why the praiseworthy purposes of 
the Helios Foundation, as revealed by the 
tireless, constructive, and imaginative work 
of its originator, Mrs. Paul d'Otrenge 
Seghers, and her coworkers in the founda- 
tion, merit the admiration of all who labor 
for the intensification of our spirit of col- 
lectivity and toward a more impulsive fervor 
in our pan-American consciousness. 

Those in the Americas who must be prac- 
tical as well as idealistic, should begin by 
encouraging the extension of genuine pa- 
triotism so that its sentiment embraces not 
merely one area but the entirety of our 
hemisphere. Should this enlightened goal 
be accepted, we would see progress in our 
movement toward a supreme continental 
well-being. 

When the lavish measure of our geopoliti- 
cal potentialities are not only recognized but 
placed in their proper perspective, then the 
scope and dignity of this majestic concep- 
tion will have produced its own reward. 

In a world flooded by dark prophecies 
which confuse the spirit of mankind, we 
must not be discouraged by the complexity 
of our problems, but must, on the contrary, 
strive to conquer our apathy in resolving 
them. 

Senator FRANK J. LAUSCHE: 

“It gives me great pleasure to commend 
the Helios Foundation as it observes the 20th 
annual I Am An American Day. Our coun- 
try has need of such organizations which 
cultivate American ideals and traditions and 
which work to promote better understand- 
ing among the peoples of the world. It is 
my sincere hope that the leaders of Helios 
will continue this inspiring program which 
this year recognizes our kinship to the citi- 
zens of the Dominion of Canada and the 21 
Latin American Republics.” 

Senator JOHN F. KENNEDY of Massachu- 
setts: 

“It is gratifying that on this 20th anniver- 
sary of I Am An American Day we in the 
United States can join hands with our neigh- 
bors to the north and our neighbors to the 
south to the very tip of the southern con- 
tinent in celebration of a common heritage 
and a common goal. And in both the inheri- 
tance which we share and the goal to which 
we are together dedicated there is one word 
which stands above all others—and for which 
we can be thankful above all—and that is: 
peace. Rich is our heritage; great be our 
goal.” 

Senator Estes KEFAUVER of Tennessee: 

“It is a pleasure for me to participate in 
the I Am An Americrt: Day celebration of 
the Helios Foundation. 

“The ties between the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere have shown the true spirit 
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of brotherhood by trading together and liv- 
ing together in peace for many years.” 

Senator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, of Call- 
fornia: “I am happy to send a message of 
greetings on the occasion of the 20th anni- 
versary of I Am An American Day, spon- 
sored by the Helios Foundation, 

“A great deal has been done in the past 
few years in creating a better understanding 
and friendship among the people of the 
United States and our neighbors to the 
north and south. The Helios Foundation 
has played an important role in this effort. 
The importance of personal contacts and 
friendship on an international level should 
never be forgotten and cultural inter- 
changes amongst the countries of North and 
South America should be greatly encour- 
aged.” 

Senator CHARLES E. POTTER, of Michigan: 

“This year we celebrate I Am An American 
Day on the theme peace with freedom and 
justice for all. Not only should we observe 
this day with reverence, but we should carry 
uppermost in our minds and hearts our 
thanks that we enjoy peace and freedom 
every day of the year. While we treasure 
peace with freedom for ourselves, we must 
hope and work toward that day when all 
men of all countries will enjoy the same 
blessings that we as Americans enjoy.” 

Senator EVERETT MCKINLEY Dirksen, of 
Illinois: 

“Best wishes in your every endeavor to 
advance the cause of this country through 
the I Am An American Day observances. It 
is an excellent way to dramatize our duty, 
our interest and our devotion to this gréat 
Nation in a feverish world.” 

Senator STUART SYMINGTON of Missouri: 

“I Am An American Day 1957 is an occasion 
to be proud of the energy, the ability, and 
the cooperation of the peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere, 

“As a Nation, we are confronted by the 
growing menace of communism striving to 
destroy those freedoms and rights for which 
Americans have fought so valiantly. This is 
a time for all of us to be alert. 

“Even in our freedom loving countries, 
there are prejudices, unemployment, slums, 
and areas of distress, The elimination and 
cures of such weak spots are goals which we 
should seek . 

“Above all, we must stand strong in de- 
fense of our freedoms. We dare not relax 
our vigilance, lest we find ourselves with 
only memories of the greatest of all civili- 
zations.” 

Senator RALPH E. FLANDERS of Vermont: 

“I was glad to learn from your letter of 
recent date of the proposal to mark the 20th 
anniversary of I Am An American Day on 
May 19 and to have it dedicated to our 
neighbors to the north and to the south. 

“It is most unfortunate that we who are 
citizens of the United States seem to have 
taken to ourselves the designation of Ameri- 
can. There are two Americas, North and 
South. The people who live to the south of 
us in Latin America, all the way to Cape 
Horn, are all Americans. We have a common 
pride and a common interest. Anything 
which extends that interest and draws us 
closer together makes better Amercians of 
us all. 

“I congratulate you on your efforts toward 
this end.” 

Senator FREDERICK G. PAYNE, of Maine: 

“The efforts of the Helios Foundation to 
cultivate American ideals and better under- 
standing among mankind have my hearty 
endorsement on this, the 20th anniversary of 
I Am An American Day. Dedicating the day 
this year to the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere is a fitting tribute to, and re- 
minder of, the free interchange of good will 
which American neighbors enjoy. 

“The Americas provide an excellent exam- 
ple to the entire world that free nations can 
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exist In peace and harmony. It is my hope 
that your program will serve to focus atten- 
tion on the brotherhood of the Western 
World; that it may be a beacon of hope to the 
enslaved areas of the world—areas where 
totalitarian communism today deprives 
millions of people of their liberty and free- 
dom.” 

Senator JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, of Mary- 
land: 

“It is most appropriate that the 20th 
anniversary of I Am An American Day be 
dedicated to our freedom-loving neighbors. 
The fine spirit of friendship between the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere has set 
a notable example for the entire world. 

“We cannot, however, rely entirely upon 
these accomplishments of the past. All 
peoples of the Western World must strive 
continuously to protect our common ideals 
of freedom and foster the development of 
even better understanding and mutual re- 
spect. 

“I am confident that the program of the 
Helios Foundation will have a significant and 
lasting effect on the achievement of this 
essential goal.” 

Jacques Leger, Ambassador of Haiti: 

“Je me fais le plaisir d’accuser reception de 
la lettre du 28 avril ecoule sous couvert de 
laquelle votre Honneur a bien voulu me 
transmettre copie de celle qu'elle a addressee 
le 26 du meme mois a Son Excellence Le 
President de la Republique d’Haiti. 

“Je remercie Votre Honneur de cette cour- 
toise communication qui a recu ma meilleure 
attention. 

“En retour, je me fais le vif plaisur de 
l'assurer que la Republique d'Haiti, tout 
comme les austres Republiques Americaines 
auxquelles echoit le privilege de se voir 
consacrer le XIXeme anniversaire de I Am An 
American Day, saura accueillir avec enthousi- 
asme une telle initiative et al recommenda- 
tion qu'elle inspire. 

“Partageant l’ideal de la Fondation Helios, 
le Gouvernement de mon Pays ne manquera 
pas de s'associer a son herureuse initiative 
dictee par le loyable souci d’aviver le courant 
de sympathie qui existe deja si heureusement 
entre l'Amerique Latine et les Etats Unis. 

“Veuillez agreer, Monsieur le Maire, les 
assurance de ma haute consideration.” 

Miguel Angel Campos, Ambassador of 
Cuba in Washington: 

“I take this occasion to congratulate you 
on such a worthy and commendable under- 
taking, and I wish you every success,” 

From the Capital de Puerto Rico, Puerto 
Rico: 

“Recibi su amable carta de fecha 18 de 
abril de 1955 en la cual me invita para que 
sea miembro del Comite Interamericano en- 
cargado de la celebracion del Dia Yo Soy 
Americano, 

“Gustosamente acepto su cordial invita- 
cion y le ofrezco mi mas decidida coopera- 
cion para que la celebracion de ese dia sea 
un rotundo exito interamericano. 

“Espero de usted que me envie las instruc- 
ciones pertinentes para yo poder desempenar 
cabalmente mis responsabilidades como mi- 
embro de ese Comite, 

“Con mi mas profundo buen deseo por sus 
continuos existo, quedo.” 

Embajada Honoraria de la Cuidad De 
Nueva Orleans, Asuncion, Paraguay: 

“Complazcome en acusar recibo de su 
atenta de fecha 18 del corriente mes, en la 
que me extiendo una cordial invitacion para 
sea uno de los miembros del Comite Inter- 
americano, encargado de la celebracion del 
Dia Yo Soy Americano. 

“Acepto can el mayor gusto su amable y 
gentil invitacion pudiendo contar desde ya 
con la colaboracion entusiasta de mi parte. 

“Hago propicia este oportunidad para salu- 
dar of Senor Alcalde con mi mas alto y dis- 
tinguida consideracion,” 
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Antonio Ruiz Galindo, Mexico, D. F.: 

“He tenido el gusto de recibir su grata 
carta de 18 del presente mes, con su atenta 
invitacion para que sea el suscrito uno de 
los miembros del Comite Interamericano 
encargado de la celebracion del Dia Yo Soy 
Americano. 

Agradezco muy sinceramente su invitacion 
y solo quisiera que tuviera usted la bondad 
de decrime en que debe consistir mi 
cooperacion para el objecto de que se trata. 

“Quedo en espera de sus letras y con muy 
afectuosos saludos, aprovecho la ocasion para 
repetirme su afectisimo atento amigo y 
seguro servidor.” 

A. D, P. Heeney, Ambassador of the Domin- 
ion of Canada: 

“We are most gratified that the celebra- 
tion is being dedicated to Canada and the 
Latin American Republics, I wish you every 
success in this neighborly enterprise.” 

Victor Andrade, Ambassador of Bolivia: 

“I want to congratulate you for the de- 
cision to celebrate the 18th annual I Am An 
American Day celebration to the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics. This action shows the true 
and strong hemisphere position adopted by 
the city of New Orleans as well as the Helios 
Foundation.” 

Manuel Resumil Aragunde, District Gov- 
ernor of Santo Domingo: 

“Tengo recibida su atenta carta del 18 de 
abril ultimo por la cual tiene usted la gen- 
tileza de hacerme la mas cordial invitacion 
para que sea uno de miembros del Comite 
Inter-americano encargado de la celebracion 
del Dia Yo Soy Americano. 

“Estimo muy plausible el proposito que 
animo a la senora Bronislawa de Seghers, al 
crear la Helios Foundation, y con el propo- 
sito de prestarle la cooperacion que este a 
mi alcance, le agradeceria remitirme los 
estatutos y reglamentos que rigen dicha or- 
ganizacion a fin de estar mejor edifacado y 
poder ofrecer una mejor colaboracion. 

“A agradecerle la fina cortesia que ha 
tenido al extenderme la invitacion aludida, 
saluda a usted muy atentemente.” 

Enrique Bustos, Minister Plenipotentiary 
and Consul General of Chile: 

“Congratulations and best wishes on the 
nineteenth annual I Am An American Day 
celebration and your wonderful work.” 

Jorge Hazera, Ambassador of Costa Rica: 

“I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of April 27, 1955, ad- 
dressed to Ambassador Facio who is retiring 
from his post, and transmitting a copy of 
the neighborly proposal you have sent to 
President Figueres concerning the possibility 
of dedicating the third Sunday of this 
month as I Am An American Day thereby 
extending to the inter-American level the 
celebration established and observed yearly 
by the Helios Foundation on a national 
plane. 

“We have become accustomed to the 
awareness that you never fail to demonstrate 
of the importance of promoting good 
neighborliness and good partnership among 
the peoples of the hemisphere and congratu- 
late you on this new evidence of your feel- 
ings.” 

Joao Carlos Muniz, Brazilian Ambassador: 

“Thank you for your letter of April 27 
regarding the observance of the third Sun- 
day in May as I Am An American Day. 

“Please accept our best wishes for this 
excellent initiative in promoting stronger 
bonds of friendship and culture between na- 
tions of the American Continents.” 

Senator Miro R. Youne, of North Da- 
kota: 

“Thank you very much for your recent 
letter concerning I Am An American Day. 
This is certainly a very worthwhile project. 
During these days of international crises 
and ill feeling, it is more important than 
ever that the freedom-loving people of the 
world coordinate their efforts to the advance- 
ment of real democracy. 
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“The activities of your I Am An American 
Day cannot help but foster warm relation- 
ships between the United States, the Do- 
minion of Canada, and the Latin American 
Republics to the south. As we continue our 
interchanging of ideas and work together 
on mutual problems, we cannot help but 
advance the common cause of freedom and 
good will. 

“Mrs. Seghers, pursuant to your request, 
I am pleased to enclose an autographed pic- 
ture. I hope and trust this will be satis- 
factory. Thank you again for writing.” 

Senator Irvine M. Ives, of New York: 

“On this 20th anniversary observance of 
I Am An American Day, I am tremendously 
gratified by the news that this significant 
occasion is being dedicated to our neighbors 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

“The citizens of the Dominion of Canada 
and the citizens of the 21 Latin American 
Republics share with us in the Divine bless- 
ing of peace and progress. It is most desir- 
able and appropriate that they join with us 
in an appreciation of the liberties and op- 
portunities that have ennobled the common 
history of the North and South American 
Continents, 

“And as we share in these blessings and 
seek to measure up to the responsibilities 
they bring with them, let us join also in 
prayer that the millions of less-fortunate 
human beings behind the Iron Curtain may 
someday—and God grant that it be soon— 
have equal cause to rejoice with us in man's 
long struggle to unfetter the human spirit.” 

Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, of Wash- 
ington: 

“I am happy to hear that the Sunday, 
May 19, observance of Iam an American Day 
will witness an extension of this significant 
ceremony to our neighboring nations to the 
north and south of us. It is good to know 
also that Ambassador Dr, Carias of Honduras 
has accepted the chairmanship of the ex- 
pansion in Latin American countries. 

“But a moment of reflective thought on 
the part of each of us, whether in North or 
South America, is required on May 19, or 
any other day, to reaffirm the great heritage 
which is ours through American citizenship. 
However, the same reflection strengthens and 
renews the conviction and realization that 
our full responsibility is not realized until 
we have bent every effort to guarantee others 
those privileges and dignities which are ours. 

“I am happy to enclose the autographed 
photograph which you requested. 

“My best wishes for a most successful ob- 
servance this year.” 

Senator RusszLL B. LonG, of Louisiana: 

“I appreciate having the information con- 
tained in your recent letter regarding the 
forthcoming celebration of I Am An Ameri- 
can Day. I am convinced that your pro- 
gram is very valuable, and I sincerely hope 
that it will enjoy continued success.” 

Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, of Minne- 
sota: “On Sunday, May 19, we will all cele- 
brate I Am An American Day. I welcome 
your decision to dedicate the day this year 
to our Canadian neighbors to the North, and 
our Latin American neighbors to the South. 

Nothing is more important to a continued 
and increased exchange among the people 
of the Americas. The benefits to ourselves 
and to the world are incalculable. 

Best wishes, and good luck to you in your 
endeavors.” 

Senator Frank CHURCH, of Idaho: “It 
is a pleasure to respond to your request that 
I contribute a message to be published in 
your forthcoming 20th anniversary program. 

“The true spirit of brotherhood, which is 
the heart of Americanism, has validity for 
the hemisphere, as it does for the Nation, the 
neighborhood, and the world. In your efforts 
to propagate this spirit, I wish you well.” 

Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, of Utah: 
“Congratulations to the Helios Foundation 
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as it prepares to celebrate its 20th anniver- 
sary of I Am An American Day which is dedi- 
cated to the propagation of Americanism 
each day of the year among all of the peoples 
on the American continent. 

“Best wishes for your efforts in keeping 
with this honorable ideal.” 

Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, Alabama: 

“In this great country of ours, it seems 
to me that every day could appropriately 
be I Am An American Day. It is well, 


though, to designate a specific day to take 


stock of the many blessings that we enjoy 
simply because we live in America. 

“And it is appropriate that we dedicate 
this day to our neighbors in the Western 
Hemisphere. By working together, and 
maintaining friendly relations, these nations 
can be mutually beneficial in promoting 
the well-being of each of us. We can form 
a strong bulwark for individual freedom 
and for our national security. 

“Two great Americans—President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull—working together as a team recog- 
nized this fact. I am delighted that the 
wise policies which they set forth have been 
followed by their successors. 

“I am glad to assure you that I will work 
for an even better understanding by the 
people of my own country and those of the 
other republics of the Western Hemisphere.” 

THomas H. Kuchl, Senator of Califor- 
nia: 

“The many bonds between all of the re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere will be 
tightened and made more meaningful as I 
Am An American Day takes on international 
significance, 

“This annual observation has done much 
to build unity in our own Nation. The 
peoples of all countries in this hemisphere 
share a common heritage, in that each na- 
tion was built by emigrants from the Old 
World who joined with the inhabitants in 
forming new governments and affording 
broader opportunities for rewarding lives in 
the true spirit of freedom and democracy. 

“I commend the Helios Foundation for its 
steps in improving the relations between all 
Americans regardless of nationality.” 

Senator Homer S. CaPEHART, of Indiana: 

“Thank you very much for giving me the 
opportunity to participate in I Am An 
American Day. 

“It occurred to me that your slogan Peace 
With Freedom and Justice For All, was par- 
ticularly appropriate this year and I join 
with you and millions of others in expressing 
the hope that the freedom-loving people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain may regain their in- 
dependence in the not-too-distant future.” 

Senator Earle C. Clements, of Kentucky: 

“Peace With Freedom and Justice For All, 
is a completely appropriate theme for the 
annual I Am An American Day program. 

“A peace that would mean enslavement of 
the bodies and souls of freedom-loving 
peoples of the world would be a living death. 
As we work toward peace in the world, we 
must ever be on the alert to guarantee that 
the rights of all people to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of their own happiness shall be 
safeguarded.” 

Senator Henry M. Jackson, of Washing- 
ton: 

“It is only fitting on this 20th T Am An 
American Day that our theme should be 
Peace With Freedom and Justice For All. 

“We need to remind ourselves today and 
every day that there are vast areas of the 
world where people are not free. 

“This is especially true at a moment when 
the new turn in Soviet foreign policy is in 
danger of obscuring the fact that 100 million 
freedom-loving peoples are still captive be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

“We say to the world: If the Soviet Union 
really wants to show good faith, it can return 
to these peoples the freedom that once was 
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theirs. This is an important message to tell 
the world. But this alone, is not enough. 

“Equally important, we must continue to 
protect and strengthen our freedoms at home 
as a symbol of hope for captive peoples every- 
where. And we must pledge our untiring 
efforts to help free them from their bondage.” 

Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, of Oregon: 

“I am happy to join my colleagues who 
have written you in their commendation 
of your idea of dedicating I Am An American 
Day this year to all the peoples of North 
and South America. I think it is a splendid 
idea thus to celebrate the long-standing 
friendly association of the two hemispheres 
and to reaffirm the American ideals of peace 
and freedom which we hold in common.” 

Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH of New 
Jersey: 

“I am happy to send these words of greet- 
ing to the Helios Foundation on the occasion 
of the 20th I Am An American Day. 

“It is with special gratification that I note 
this year’s theme, Peace With Freedom and 
Justice for All, and the tribute your group 
is paying to the millions of captive people 
behind the Iron Curtain, 

“We must never cease our peaceful efforts 
to restore to those people the freedom, in- 
dependence, and self-determination they 
once enjoyed before their subjection to Com- 
munist totalitarianism.” 

Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, of Virginia: 

“The 25th anniversary of I Am An Ameri- 
can Day is a most appropriate time for every 
citizen of the Americas not only to render 
thanks for the blessings of constitutional 
liberty but also to pledge his devotion to the 
cause of protecting that liberty. 

“The United States desires to cooperate 
with our neighbor democracies in this effort 
but, in my opinion, the most important serv- 
ice we can render them is to continue to 
provide a successful example of a republican 
form of government. 

“The genius of this system lies in constitu- 
tional guaranties of the kind set forth in our 
Bill of Rights and the careful balancing of 
powers between Federal and State Govern- 
ments and among the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

“While these remain intact we can con- 
centrate our efforts on combating commu- 
nism and similar threatening ideologies. If 
they are nullified by allowing one branch of 
the Government to usurp the functions of 
another, our greatest danger will be from 
within our own land and we will be headed 
toward the destruction which overtook at- 
tempts at democratic government in ages 
before our own.” 

Senator James E. Murray, of Montana: 

“I am tremendously gratified that the 
Helios Foundation is dedicating I Am An 
American Day to our northern and southern 
neighbors and becoming a Western Hemi- 
sphere movement. It is a step toward inter- 
national solidarity, oneness, and brotherhood 
which mankind must achieve. 

“The Helios Foundation is making a great 
contribution through its work and activities.” 

Senator JOSEPH H. CLARK, of Pennsylvania: 

“Thank you so much for your letter con- 
cerning the preparations for I Am An Amer- 
ican Day. 

“It is fitting that the 20th anniversary 
of this program should be dedicated to our 
good neighbors to the north and south. 
The understanding and mutual respect that 
exists between the United States and Can- 
ada on the one hand and the Latin Amer- 
ican republics on the other is something 
for which we are all grateful and may well 
be proud. We must encourage and further 
this spirit of cooperation. 

The Helios Foundation and the I Am An 
American Day celebration have my best 
Wishes for continuing success.” 

Gov. Earl K. Long, of Louisiana: 

This is to extend my congratulations to 
the Helios Foundation for its sponsorship 
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of I Am An American Day on Sunday, May 
19, 1957. 

“It is fitting and proper that those of us 
who are citizens of so great a country as 
America should from time to time pay tri- 
bute and refiect upon those great ideals 
which have made this country what it is 
today. Americanism, with its many mean- 
ings to many people in our country, sig- 
nifies a single ideal and way of life that is 
known by all of us who have lived to enjoy 


the wondrous freedom and liberty which is 


ours. 

“Because of my strong feelings on the 
subject of Americanism, I am most happy 
to extend my greetings, and wish the foun- 
dation great success in the celebration of 
this year’s IAm An American Day.” 

Senator GEORGE SMATHERS of Florida: 

“I am happy to join in paying tribute to 
the 20th anniversary of your I Am An Ameri- 
can Day. f 

“The great harmony and the atmosphere 
of cooperation which has been created 
throughout the Americas is an example of 
strength in unity to the entire world. I 
think it is fitting that a day be set aside 
each year on which we focus attention on 
the feeling of Americanism, which is such 
an important part of our lives every day of 
the year. There is no greater cause than 
the continued strengthening of the ties 
among American nations and the founda- 
tions of freedom which characterizes our 
relationships.” 

Senator Epwarp MARTIN of Pennsylvania: 

“I was greatly pleased to learn that the 
20th anniversary of I Am An American Day 
has been dedicated to strengthening the 
bonds of friendship which unite our Re- 
public with Canada and the Latin American 
Republics. 

“The cordial relations which happily exist 
among the Nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere are a powerful influence in support 
of our mutual devotion to the ideals of lib- 
erty and independence. Patriotism finds its 
highest expression in the love of freedom 
which every true American holds to be a 
divine endowment—an inalienable right be- 
stowed by God upon all mankind. 

“As we observe I Am An American Day I 
am happy to salute our American neighbors 
of the north and the south and join with 
them in prayer that all our people may be 
brought closer together in understanding 
and cooperation for peace, progress, and 
prosperity.” 

Senator Kart E. MUNDT: 

“We who are fortunate enough to live in 
the Western Hemisphere should take the 
occasion offered by I Am An American Day to 
thank Almighty God for the blessing of 
freedom and self-determination, which we 
enjoy under our systems of elected govern- 
ments and we pledge ourselves to the eter- 
nal task of protecting our institutions of 
freedom against foreign ideologies which 
have brought unhappiness and human slav- 
ery to so many human beings. 

“In no other area of the world, save our 
Western Hemisphere have so many people 
for so long enjoyed the peace and progress 
provided by our democratic processes. The 
very term “American” has become recognized 
around the world as being synonymous with 
the rights of self-determination, private own- 
ership, and a reward of merit system which 
permits people to move forward and upward 


in conformity with their aptitudes, ideals, 


and strength of character. Here we recog- 
nize no hereditary rules and we refuse to 
yield our freedom to dictators supporting 
themselves by one party political machines 
which permit no opposition and deny the 
cherished freedoms recorded in the Bill Of 
Rights of the Constitution of the United 
States. We seek to impose our system upon 
no other country but we deny to none the 
right to emulate if they choose and to 
profit from the experiences and examples 
available here on the Western Hemisphere. 
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The association of countries in the Western 
Hemisphere comprise a family of progressive 
people determined to protect themselves 
against all invasions from abroad either 
military or ideological and eager to help like- 
minded people everywhere attain the rich 
rewards available through operation of gov- 
ernment based on free enterprise and upon 
free elections.” 

Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, of Louisiana: 

“Please feel free to use my name as a spon- 
sor in your observance of I Am An American 
Day. 

“The efforts you are undertaking are de- 
serving of deep appreciation by all our peo- 
ple. I am particularly pleased to note that 
you have decided to dedicate your forthcom- 
ing celebration not only to Americans of the 
United States and Canada, but also to our 
fine allies and loyal friends of the Latin 
American Republics. 

“It has been my privilege to travel exten- 
sively among the South and Central Ameri- 
can nations. Truly, our Latin American 
friends offer us great hope for the future. 
Their lands are rich in resources, their cul- 
tural backgrounds are admirable. Only 
their economic development has lagged. 
Unfortunately, the United States, as a na- 
tion, has sometimes ignored the possibilities 
for mutual assistance which these under- 
developed lands offer us. While we have ex- 
tended the hand of friendship to them in the 
past, and have been richly rewarded for our 
efforts, I believe we should now embark upon 
a comprehensive and unselfish program of 
assisting these lands in raising their living 
standards and improving their ways of life. 

“This undertaking, we must make clear, 
is not motivated by greed or avarice. Rath- 
er, it must advance in an enlightened man- 
ner, investors must not exploit; they must 
help develop. A fair share of the profits ob- 
tained from any operation in the Latin 
American countries should be reinvested in 
those lands. Fortunately, the policies of 
past exploitation have given way to bona fide 
development. This must be our policy in 
the future as well. 

“The United States of America is a tech- 
nically advanced nation. Our know-how, if 
shared in a friendly spirit and combined with 
Latin America’s resources, can bring this 
hemisphere an era of plenty which even the 
most visionary of our leaders cannot today 
envision, 

“Please accept my best wishes in your en- 
deavor; it is an honor for me to have my 
name associated with your 20th I Am An 
American Day celebration.” 

Senator JOHN O. Pastore, of Rhode Island: 

“There will be a thrill beyond the confines 
of our continents as you dedicate I Am An 
American Day to our neighbors to the north, 
from whom no fortress separates us; and our 
neighbors to the south, to whom we are 
joined by the finest ties of friendship. 

“I say that the thrill will reach far and 
wide because we draw our cultures, north 
and south, from other continents to which 
we bear such close kinship that we begin to 
understand the essential unity of mankind 
with a common origin in God and a common 
destiny in human dignity. 

“Add to all this the fact that the proud 
title “I am an American” belongs to us all— 
north and south—but the pride of possession 
is also an obligation—not only to be grateful 
for the opportunity that America has 
meant—but to share its blessings with a 
world which is drawn closer—people to peo- 
ple—as time and space no longer build a 
wall of selfish separation.” 

Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, of New Mexico: 

“May 19 is I Am An American Day. On 
this day we publicly proclaim the best free- 
dom of the individual in the world today. 
So long as there is one island of freedom and 
security in the world, it will represent a hope 
and a haven for all those who want this 
sanctuary.” 
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WEDNESDAx, Jury 17, 1957 
(Legislative day of Monday, July 8, 1957) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, with lives strangely 
empty and futile without Thee, we come 
praying that Thy might may undergird 
our weakness according to our individual 
needs. Some of us need challenge, for 
our ideals and enthusiasms have been 
losing their luster; some of us need com- 
fort, for the way has been hard, and 
circumstances have buffeted us; some 
of us need reassurance, for the road 
ahead seems bleak, and across the sky 
is no rainbow of promise; some of us 
need inner tranquillity, for we are worn 
by outer conflicts and strife. All of us 
need forgiveness, for we have all sinned. 
In the toils and tasks of these difficult 
days in the Nation’s life, reveal Thy- 
self as the satisfaction of all our deepest 
needs, the reality behind all perplexities, 
the answer to all our prayers. We ask it 
in the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Tuesday, July 16, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is always valuable to examine the 
thinking of people who are actually on 
the scene where the impact will be felt, 
when we are considering important pro- 
posed legislation. 

The Texas Observer is without any 
question the most liberal publication 
in my State, and perhaps has been the 
most critical of the senior Senator from 
Texas. It is militantly and aggressively 
devoted to the cause of civil rights. 

In a recent issue, the newspaper edi- 
torialized on the question of jury trial 
in the civil-rights bill. 

In the opinion of the senior Senator 
from Texas, the editorial should be 
studied carefully by every Member of 
the Senate, because it represents the 
thinking of those people in Texas who 
have convictions similar to the convic- 
tions of those in the North who are push- 
ing civil-rights legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

From the Texas Observer of July 12, 1957] 
Jury TRIALS 

After a good deal of thought, and questions 
publicly asked we have decided we believe 
the national liberals are wrong in seeking to 
avoid jury trials in civil-rights cases. 

We cannot persuade ourselves that the 
great Government of the United States can- 
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not enforce the right of Negroes to vote with 
normal civil and criminal suits. 

The Eisenhower administration insists the 
Government must have the power to pre- 
serve the right of the Negroes to vote with- 
out a jury trial. The basic argument used 
is that a jury trial would be too late for a 
current election. 

But civil and criminal suits, with result- 
ing jail terms, will stop intimidation of Ne- 
groes to keep them away from the polls, even 
if the effect of the law is not felt until the 
next election. 

Against the administration's argument for 
immediate steps in a given election must be 
weighed the values of a jury trial for every 
citizen, of whatever complexion. 

Jury trials buffer the individual from the 
excesses of a law, a statute, that is, a rule: 
they are the vessel through which common- 
sense passes to lift the heavy dough of the 
law. 

The power of a judge to condemn, to im- 
prison, has been abused before, especially to 
break strikes and unions, and it can be 
abused again. 

Juries also make mistakes; juries in the 
South are quite often composed of white 
bigots. But jury selection can be reformed 
to include Negroes, in the South and else- 
where. This reform is long overdue, any- 
way, and would curb many kinds of dis- 
crimination against Negroes, as well as 
strengthening their voting rights. 

It is not a question of what has been done 
before in contempt of court proceedings. 
What is proposed here is not ordinary: it is 
the systematic use of injunctions for the 
enforcement of civil rights on penalty of 
imprisonment. 

The question is really, Do you want to 
trust a judge, or a jury, with the power to 
decide what the mores of the jurisdiction 
will and will not tolerate? It is a precious 
right we yield, the right to take away our 
freedom. To give it to 1 man is a far, far 
more reckless thing than to give it to 12, 
to 12 ordinary men. 

The Federal judges in the southern dis- 
tricts were recommended and nominated by 
southern Senators like EASTLAND and ERVIN., 
There is no reason to think they are more 
liberal on civil rights than properly selected 
Federal juries would be. Why then, sub- 
vert the ancient democratic trust in one’s 
peers? 

We are both for the Negroes’ right to vote, 
and for the jury trial as the best method yet 
devised for the judging of a man by his 
fellow men with a view to curbing his free- 
dom. We think the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has erred against fundamental prin- 
ciples, on behalf of fundamental principles, 
and that therefore, another means must be 
found. 

In closing we might say we are concerned 
that once the line of the administration 
program became known, it seemed the 
liberals followed it in a manner almost sub- 
servient. Liberals on civil rights are in the 
majority in the United States, and they don't 
have to dispense with one of the noblest 
devices of society for the protection of the 
individual to move forward toward the very 
values their method jeopardizes. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TEXAS RIVER 
SURVEYS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the public works appropriation bill 
reported last week by the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee contains, among 
many other items of vital importance, 
appropriations for 10 different surveys 
of streams in my State of Texas. 

The amounts asked for these surveys 
are not large. If we made the mistake 
of regarding the bill as a pork-barrel 
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bill, the surveys would not seem to 
amount to much. 

But of course it is not pork-barrel 
proposed legislation, and the compara- 
tively small sums asked for the river 
surveys have an importance completely 
out of proportion to the amount of 
money involved. 

The river surveys, if finally approved 
by Congress, will mean more flood-con- 
trol and water- conservation projects for 
the future. 

They will mean that 6, 8, 10 years 
from now we shall be working to con- 
struct dams and reservoirs which will 
prevent flood damage and will help to 
meet the greatly increased water needs 
of that time. 

These surveys mean that we are plan- 
ning ahead. We have not done enough 
of that. 

These surveys mean that we are 
facing up to the water problem—not 
simply hoping it will disappear if we pay 
no attention. 

Mr. President, this morning I had a 
lengthy conference with the Chief of the 
Army Corps of Engineers, General Per- 
sons, and with the Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, Mr. Dex- 
heimer. I wish to pay public tribute to 
both of those gentlemen and to their 
agencies and the administration, which 
has brought about, if not complete peace 
between the two agencies, certainly a 
spirit of cooperation that I have never 
seen before in my 25 years of service in 
Washington. I wish to pay tribute to 
those men as individuals, and as the 
heads of their agencies, and also to the 
head of this administration, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, for the atti- 
tude and the atmosphere which now pre- 
vails in those services. 

Mr. President, I speak of the surveys 
recommended by the Appropriations 
Committee for my own State because I 
am familiar with the great need for such 
planning work in Texas. I know the 
need also exists in other States. 

It is my earnest hope that the Con- 
gress will approve the action of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee in making 
wise provision for the future by having 
surveys made of our streams, so as to de- 
termine what action needs to be taken. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The order 
entered yesterday provided for a morn- 
ing hour today for the transaction of 
routine business, Such business is now 
in order, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED TRANSFER BY NAVY DEPARTMENT OF 
MOTOR LAUNCH TO WOODRIDGE CONGREGA= 
TIONAL CHURCH, CRANSTON, R. I. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy (Material), reporting, pursuant to 
law, that the Woodridge Congregational 
Church of Cranston, R. I., had requested the 
Navy Department to transfer a 26-foot motor 
launch, for use by its Sea Adventure Group; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING 
CoMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman, National 
Security Training Commission, Washington, 
D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of that Commission covering the operation 
of the military Reserve program, since June 
80, 1956 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROPERTY AND AD- 
MINISTRATIVE SERVICES AcT oF 1949, AS 
AMENDED 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend section 507 
and subsection 602 (a) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions of 
law pertaining to each alien, and the reasons 
for ordering such suspension (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMANENT RESI- 
DENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion, and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders granting the appilcations for 
permanent residence filed by certain aliens, 
together with a statement of the facts and 
pertinent provisions of law as to each alien, 
and the reasons for granting such applica- 
tions (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED CREDIT ro PosTat, REVENUES OF 
CERTAIN COMMISSIONS 

A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to credit to postal revenues commissions on 
pay telephones located in postal facilities 
and other items of revenues which otherwise 
would be required to be deposited by the 
Post Office Department in miscellaneous re- 
ceipts of the Treasury, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Unico Na- 
tional, Washington, D. C., favoring the en- 
actment of the bill (S. 1006) to revise and 
amend the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A telegram, in the nature of a memorial, 
from Mrs. P. J. Manson, of Miami, Fla., 
remonstrating against the enactment of the 
so-called civil rights bill; ordered to lie on 
the table. 


RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL OF 
ST. LOUIS PARK, MINN. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have just received a resolution adopted 
by the St. Louis Park City Council in 
opposition to the Harris-O’Hara natural 
gas bill, 
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T ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


RESOLUTION 419, MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES IN OPPOSITION TO THE 
Harris-O’Hara NATURAL Gas BILL 


Be it resolved by the city council of the 
city of St. Louis Park, That it hereby declare 
its opposition to the Harris-O’Hara natural- 
gas bill designated as H. R. 6790 and H. R. 
6791 now before the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be directed to 
forward copies of this resolution to the Hon- 
orable Roy Win, Representative of the Third 
Congressional District of Minnesota, and the 
Honorable Epwarp J. THYE and the Honor- 
able HUBERT HUMPHREY, Senators from Min- 
nesota. 

Adopted July 8, 1957. 

R. C. FPernstrom, Mayor. 

Attest: 

JoserH Gusrap, City Clerk. 


By Mr. LANGER: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 


“House Concurrent Resolution A 


“A concurrent resolution requesting the 
United States Secretary of Agriculture to 
support legislation revising acreage con- 
trols on durum wheat during 1957 
“Whereas North Dakota normally pro- 

duces approximately 85 percent of all 

durum wheat grown in the United States, 
and the legislature of this State is vitally 
interested in the production of this crop; 
and 

“Whereas the demand for export of durum 
wheat has greatly increased, as has its do- 
mestic demand, especially in the macaront 
industry; and 

“Whereas planting of durum wheat will 
be discouraged and curtailed if positive and 
favorable action is not taken on the Federal 
level of Government to revise and change 
the laws and regulations governing acreage 
planted in durum wheat; and 

“Whereas the North Dakota Congressional 
delegation will introduce legislation which 
should promote the interests of basic agri- 
culture in the United States by enabling 
wheat growers to produce the durum wheat 
necessary to fill the increasing demand 
therefor: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of North Dakota (the Senate concurring 
therein), That the United States Secretary of 

Agriculture is hereby urged and requested to 

support legislation introduced by the North 

Dakota Congressional delegation for con- 

sideration by this Ist session of the 85th 

Congress, designed to revise the laws and 

regulations governing acreage control of 

durum wheat farmers; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State is 
directed to forward copies of this resolu- 
tion to the United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture, to the North Dakota Congressional 
delegation, and to the chairmen of the re- 
spective Committees on Agriculture of the 

United States Senate and House of Repre- 

sentatives of the 85th Congress. 

B. J. Wor, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“GERALD L. STAIR, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“CLYDE DUFFY, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Vic GILBREATH, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution F 


“A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Government of the United States not to 
recognize the Kadar regime as the present 
Hungarian Government 
“Whereas the valiant efforts on the part of 

the Hungarian people to secure for them- 

seives a free and independent government 
have been repressed by the forces of the Rus- 
sian Government in order to retain its con- 
trol over the Hungarian people; and 

“Whereas the act of the Russian Govern- 
ment in killing so many thousands of un- 
armed Hungarian civilians has shocked the 
entire world; and 

“Whereas the present government of Hun- 

gary which is the Kadar regime is merely a 

puppet government of Soviet Russia and does 

not represent the people of Hungary, but is 

used in carrying out Russian policies of world 

domination: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 

North Dakota (the House of Representatives 

concurring therein), That the Government 

of the United States do not recognize the 

Kadar regime as the present government of 

Hungary; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 

forwarded by the secretary of the senate to 

the President of the United States, the Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, and to 
each member of the North Dakota Congres- 
sional delegation. 
“CLYDE DUFFY, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Vic GILBREATH, 
“Secretary of the Senate, 
“B. J. WOLF, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“GERALD L. STAIR, 
“Chief Clerk of the House.” 


PRESENT FARM CONDITIONS— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Grant County Farm- 
ers Union, at Elgin, N. Dak., relating to 
the present farm conditions. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the members of the Grant County 
Farmers Union in convention assembled in 
Elgin N. Dak., this third day of November 
1956 are deeply concerned with the present 
farm conditions which are causing many 
family type farmers to sell their holdings to 
larger farmers and realizing that with fewer 
farmers, local businessmen, and local in- 
stitutions, the schools, and churches will 
suffer hardship: Be it 

Resolved, That the soil-bank payment be 
based on the historical acres instead of 
allotted acres with a limit of payment of 
$5,000; and be it further 

Resolved, That no commodity loan to be 
made in excess of $5,000 to any one operator. 

Grant County FARMERS UNION, 
GODFREY SCHRIOCK, President, 
JULIUS WEGNER, Secretary. 
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INTEREST RATE CHARGED RURAL 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES—RESO- 
LUTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
Lower Yellowstone Rural Electric Asso- 
ciation, Inc., of Sidney, Mont., relating 
to interest rates charged to Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperatives. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas attempts are being made to 
raise the interest rate charged to Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperatives; and 

Whereas the Rural Electric Cooperatives 
are nonprofit organizations, engaged in 
bringing good dependable electric service to 
citizens within its area at economical prices, 
and any increase in interest will drastically 
effect the feasibility of said cooperatives; 
the rates charged by said cooperatives; and 
the very existence of said cooperatives: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our honorable Senators 
and Representatives to our National Con- 
gress be urged to use every effort to defeat 
this proposed death blow to the rural elec- 
tric movement; and be it further 

Resolved, To call attention to the fact 
that the Rural Electric Cooperatives have, 
over all, paid their way, borrowing money 
from the Government at a higher rate of 
interest than the Government has paid for 
it. And, further, it would be unfair to the 
American people to saddle them with a 
higher rate of interest permanently, because 
money interests in the Nation have, tempo- 
rarily, caused a tight money condition. 

Done in a regular meeting of the board of 
trustees held this Ist day of July 1957. 

C. R. TASSEN, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION OF NORTH DAKOTA 
STATE WATER CONSERVATION 
COMMISSION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate refernce, a resolu- 
tion adopted by the North Dakota State 
Water Conservation Commission, relat- 
ing to the withdrawal from appropria- 
tion of 2,640,000 acre-feet of Missouri 
River water for reservoir purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion may be printed in the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and ordered 
to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF NORTH DAKOTA STATE WATER 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION RESERVING AND 
WITHDRAWING FROM APPROPRIATION 2,640,- 
000 ACRE-FEET OF MISSOURI RIVER WATER, 
ADOPTED JUNE 14, 1957 


Whereas upward of 566,000 acres of land, 
lying adjacent to the Missouri River, includ- 
ing the Lewis and Clark Irrigation District 
of McKenzie County, and a part of the Bu- 
ford-Trenton Irrigation District of Williams 
County, upon which many stockmen haye in 
past years relied on for winter grazing and for 
sufficient feed for their cattle, especially dur- 
ing periods of drought, have been acquired by 
the United States to provide an adequate 
reservoir for the Garrison Dam; and 

Whereas the United States in acquiring 
lands for reservoir purposes of the Garrison 
Dam has compelled many farm families to 
seek farms in other States and has caused 
others to abandon ranching or farming and 
to move to cities and villages in this State 
or elsewhere; and 

Whereas the lands acquired by the United 
States for the reservoir of the Garrison Dam 
has reduced the tax base in McLean, Mercer, 
Williams, and McKenzie Counties and has 
therefore materially reduced the taxing re- 
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sources of those counties and of various af- 
fected townships and school districts there- 
in, and incidentally has reduced the tax base 
for levying State taxes; and 

Whereas the construction of the Garrison 
diversion unit of the Missouri Basin project 
will create new opportunities for young men 
of this State and will in a substantial degree 
offset and make up for the lands taken out 
of agricultural production and ranching by 
the United States in acquiring lands for the 
Garrison Dam Reseryoir; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation of the 
United States Department of the Interior 
has determined that the Garrison diversion 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project 
contains upward of 1 million acres of irriga- 
ble land in central and eastern North Da- 
kota, and can furnish water for domestic, 
municipal, and industrial requirements 
therein, all by diversion from the Missouri 
River; and 

Whereas the Legislative Assembly of North 
Dakota in 1955, by the enactment of chapter 
348 of the session laws of that year, created 
the Garrison Diversion Conservancy District 
consisting of 22 counties, since enlarged to 25 
counties: 

“1. To provide for the future economic wel- 
fare of the people of this State, and particu- 
larly of the people residing in the area em- 
braced within the boundaries of the con- 
seryancy district; 

“2. To provide for the irrigation of lands 
within sections of the conservancy district 
periodically afflicted with drought and to 
stabilize the production of crops thereon; 

“3. To replenish and restore the depleted 
waters of lakes, rivers, and streams in such 
district and to stabilize the flow of said 
streams; 

“4, To replenish the waters and to restore 
the levels of Devils Lake, Stump Lake, Lake 
Williams, and Turtle Lake; 

“5. To make available within the district 
waters diverted from the Missouri River for 
irrigation, domestic; municipal, and indus- 
trial needs, and for hydroelectric power, 
recreation, and other beneficial uses“; and 

Whereas petitions have been filed with the 
State engineer requesting the creation of 
irrigation districts in counties included in 
the conservancy district; and 

Whereas it is deemed advisable that a 
sufficient quantity of water be reserved by 
the Commission in order to enable the diver- 
sion from the Missouri River by the Bureau 
of Reclamation to accomplish the purposes 
of the project: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the North Dakota State Water 
Conservation Commission in meeting regu- 
larly assembled this 14th day of June 1957, in 
the State capitol, Bismarck, N. Dak., That 
subject to such changes as conditions may 
require, 2,640,000 acre-feet of water of the 
Missouri River be and are hereby reserved 
and withdrawn from appropriation by the 
Commission for use for the Garrison diver- 
sion unit of the Missouri River Basin project 
required to meet the purposes of that unit 
as set forth in a document prepared in Jan- 
uary 1957 by the regional director, region 6 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior, entitled “Report on Garrison 
Diversion Unit, Garrison Diversion, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Missouri River Basin 
project”; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the com- 
mission transmit by registered mail a copy 
of this resolution to the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D. C.: 
Department of Defense; the Commissioner of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C.; the Regional Director, Re- 
gion 6, Bureau of Reclamation, Department 
of the Interior, postoffice box 2553, Billings, 
Mont.; and to the Projects Director, Missouri- 
Souris Projects Office, Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Department of the Interior, postoffice 
box 1050, Bismarck, N. Dak., for filing or 
recording in said offices. 
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USE OF RADIO BROADCASTING BY 
RELIGIOUS GROUPS—MEMORIAL 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a memorial signed by Stanley 
Howatt, and sundry other citizens of the 
State of North Dakota, relating to reli- 
gious radio broadcasting under a cen- 
tralized authority. I ask unanimous 
consent that the memorial be printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
rial was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
without the signatures attached, as fol- 
lows: 

Hon. WILLIAM LANGER. 

Senator: We, the undersigned, citizens of 
the United States, and residing in and voting 
in the State of North Dakota, do hereby certi- 
fy that we are opposed to the effort to place 
religious radio broadcasting under a cen- 
tralized authority. We request that you use 
your voice and vote against such a movement, 
and thereby defend the right of American 
radio stations to sell time and give free time 
at their own discretion, and defend the right 
of religious groups to use the radio un- 
hindered. 

(Signed by Stanley Howatt and 26 other 
citizens of the State of North Dakota.) 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE VERENDRYE 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., 
VELVA, N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, T ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, and appropriately referred, 
excerpts from the minutes of the annual 
meeting of the members of the Verendrye 
Electric Cooperative, Inc., held in Velva, 
N. Dak., on June 6, 1957. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

THE VERENDRYE ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE INC., 
Velva, N. Dak., June 26, 1957. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: The following are 
excerpts from the minutes of the annual 
meeting of the members of the Verendrye 
Electric Cooperative, Inc., held in Velva, 
N. Dak., on June 6, 1957: 

The resolutions committee made its re- 
port, and Arnold Hauge, chairman, sub- 
mitted the following resolutions recom- 
mended by that committee: 

The following motion was duly made, 
seconded, and carried: 

“Whereas the power companies have been 
spending vast amounts for years on propa- 
ganda advertising designed to cripple or de- 
stroy the rural electrification and Federal 
power programs, and have compelled the 
electric consumer to pay the cost of such 
propaganda: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we favor the passage of 
legislation which would (1) ban dishonest 
power company advertising under the fair 
trade laws, (2) amend the Federal Power 
Act to forbid the deduction of cost of propa- 
ganda as an expense chargeable to electric 
consumers, and (3) amend the Internal 
Revenue Act to forbid deduction of the cost 
of propaganda by power companies as an ex- 
pense in computing corporation income 
taxes. 
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The following motion was duly made, 
seconded, and carried: 

“Whereas for 50 years the preference 
clauses in Federal power laws, giving pref- 
erence to nonprofit public and cooperative 
electric systems, has been an important in- 
fluence in giving the rural people electric 
energy, and making the farm a more attrac- 
tive and profitable place to live; and 

“Whereas the people who make up the 
Government should have first call upon the 
power produced by Federal dams: Now, 
therefore, be it ‘ 

“Resolved, That we reaffirm our strong sup- 
port for the preference rights of nonprofit 
municipal-owned and consumer-owned elec- 
trie cooperatives, and express our unalter- 
able opposition to any repeal or evasion of 
preference. We endorse the construction of 
Federal, self-liquidating transmission lines 
wherever necessary to assure low cost deliv- 
ery of power to load centers of our systems 
or wherever necessary in any way to protect 
the preference rights of our systems.” 

The following motion was duly made, sec- 
onded, and carried: 

“The Verendrye Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
assembled in annual meeting this 6th day 
of June 1957, hereby wish to thank Con- 
gressman Burpick and Senators Younc and 
LANGER for their support of REA legislation 
in the past and ask them to continue to do 
everything in their power to facilitate the 
program of REA.” 

The following motion was duly made, sec- 
onded, and carried: 

“Whereas the 2 percent REA interest rate 
is under attack as being below the average 
cost of money to the Treasury; and 

“Whereas an increase in our interest rate 
would be a destructive blow to our REA 
systems and to rural people in general; and 

“Whereas the average cost of money to the 
Treasury has been increased from 1.9 per- 
cent in 1948 to 2.5 percent in 1956 and is still 
rising as a result of the banker-dictated hard 
money policy; and 

“Whereas existing credit restrictions and 
high interest rates are destructive to small 
business, farmers, and home builders and are 
increasing the Federal interest burden by 
$700 million a year, and has increased the 
public burden in many other ways: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we ask Congress to pass 
legislation preventing the increase in interest 
rates and that we ask a thorough investiga- 
tion of the interest and credit policies of the 
Treasury Department and the Federal Re- 
serve banks, and that a copy of the resolu- 
tion be sent to our Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress.” 

The following motion was duly made, sec- 
onded and carried: 

“Whereas in the granting to the Idaho 
Power Co. by the Federal Government the 
right to build two small dams in the Hells 
Canyon reaches of the Snake River will pre- 
vent forever the possibilities of ever utilizing 
to the fullest extent the maximum use of 
the river waters; and 

“Whereas the rapid amortization cer- 
tificates will permit the Idaho Power Co. 
to write off in 5 years for taxation purposes, 
65 percent of the cost on one dam and 60 
percent on the other, which would amount 
to a total subsidy over a 50-year period to 
$229,300,000, which prompted Senator Morse 
t call it a political theft of the people's sub- 
stance: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Verendrye Electric Co- 
operative assembled at annual meeting this 
6th day of June 1957, hereby go on record 
Opposing any proposal from any source, in 
giving away to private companies the Hells 
Canyon site, which could be put to much 
better use by constructing a high all-purpose 
dam; we further 

“Resolved, That power preference be given 
to municipalities and consumer cooperatives 
at all government dams or waterways which 
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are being constructed now or will be estab- 
lished in the future.” 

The following motion was duly made, sec- 
onded and carried: 

“Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Inasmuch as the time 
approaches when you will name a new mem- 
ber on the board of directors of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority we respectfully ask that 
whoever you appoint will be in sincere and 
hearty accord with the TVA Act which states 
that ‘all members of the board shall be per- 
sons who profess a belief in the feasibility 
and wisdom of this act.’ 

“We are sure this is also your desire, for as 
you stated in your telegram to the 15th 
annual meeting of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, quote; ‘this ad- 
ministration gives wholehearted support to 
the rural electric and telephone programs. 
They are essential to the Nation's well-being 
and to our expanding economy.“ 

We feel that TVA is the pattern on which 
all electric cooperatives are founded. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ARNOLD HAUGE, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee, 


CHAPLAINS’ DAY—RESOLUTION 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent, for appropriate reference, a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Wahpeton, N. Dak., 
Aerie, Fraternal Order of Eagles, relating 
to the observance of Chaplains’ Day. I 
ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

CHAPLAINS’ Day RESOLUTION 

Whereas on February 3, 1943, the U. S. S. 
Dorchester was sunk in the North Atlantic, 
during World War II, with the loss of more 
than 600 American lives, including 4 chap- 
lains of 3 great religious faiths; George L. 
Fox, Protestant; John P. Washington, Cath- 
olic; Alexander L. Goode, Jewish rabbi; and 
Clark V. Poling, Protestant minister; and 

Whereas these four chaplains gave up their 
lives that others might live, going down to- 
gether on the deck of the U. S. S. Dorchester, 
to give to the world for all time a dramatic 
example of human brotherhood, courage, 
and selflessness, and an inspiring demonstra- 
tion of inter-faith unity and understanding; 
and 

Whereas in order that the meaning and 
significance of their heroic deed may be per- 
petuated each year, memorializing not only 
the supreme sacrifice of the four chaplains, 
but the supreme sacrifice of all chaplains 
who gave up their lives for others, inspiring 
all Americans by their example of faith and 
courage; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Congress of the 
United States to set aside the first Sunday in 
February each year, as Chaplains’ Day, and 
that the day be devoted to the dedicated 
memory of the four chaplains of the U. S. S. 
Dorchester and all chaplains who gave their 
lives for our country. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 7813. An act to organize and micro- 
film the papers of Presidents of the United 
States in the collections of the Library of 
Congress (Rept. No. 615); 

H. J. Res. 345. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the erection on public grounds in the 
city of Washington, District of Columbia, of 
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a memorial to the dead of the 2d Infantry 
Division, United States Forces, World War II 
and the Korean conflict (Rept. No. 614); 

H. Con. Res. 135. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a House document the publication 
Guide to Subversive Organizations and Pub- 
lications and to provide for the printing of 
additional copies; 

H. Con, Res. 136. Concurrent resolution to 
print as a House document volumes I and II 
of the publication Soviet Total War and 
to provide for the printing of additional 
copies; and 

S. Res. 154. Resolution authorizing addi- 
tional expenditures by the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


VIRGINIA MAY CHRISTIAN AND 
OTHERS 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 164) to pay 
a gratuity to Virginia May Christian and 
others, which was placed on the calen- 
dar, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
to Virginia May Christian and Margaret G. 
Devaney, daughters, and to Samuel Percy 
Griffin, Jr., Edward W. Griffin, and William F. 
Griffin, sons of Samuel P. Griffin, an em- 
ployee of the Senate at the time of his death, 
a sum to each equal to one-fifth of a year's 
compensation at the rate he was receiving 
by law at the time of his death, said sums 
to be considered inclusive of funeral ex- 
penses and all other allowances. 


REVISION OF FEDERAL ELECTION 
LAWS—ADDITIONAL AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported ad- 
ditional amendments to the bill (S. 2150) 
to revise the Federal election laws, to 
prevent corrupt practices in Federal 
elections, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to be printed, 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF EX- 
ECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers, to which 
were referred for examination and rec- 
ommendation two lists of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States that appeared to have 
no permanent value or historical inter- 
87 submitted reports thereon, pursuant 

O law. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PERSONNEL AND FUNDS 


Pursuant to Senate Resolution 123, 
80th Congress, 1st session, the following 
reports were received by the Secretary of 
the Senate: 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


JuNE 29, 1957. 
To the SECRETARY or THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 1st 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1957, together with the funds avail- 


1957 


able to and expended by it and its subcom- 
mittees: 


Name Profession 


Harker T. Stanton 


$7, 150. 62 
Her J; g •L•—U 5, 768. 46 
Edward P. Guinane. 1, 747. 00 
Cotys M. Mouser . Chief cler 5, 590, 08 
James M. Kendall. 5, 456, 34 
Betty M. Mason . . Clerical assistant 2, 764, 56 
Blanche M. O’Berg..| Clerical assistant 3, 381. 12 
from Jan. 22. 
Helen A. Miller Clerical assistunt 2, 396. 60 
P 34. 254. 78 
Funds eee for expenditure at beginnin 
of — — ee vagy gs — 2 $10, 000. 00 
Add tional funds authorized during periocſ - 
‘Total available for expenditure uting 4 10, 000. 00 
Expended during period 1 6, 296. 
3 er e ſor expenditure at 


end oſ period 
Includes $2,000 advance to committee. 
ALLEN J. ELLEN DER. 
Chairman. 


JuLY 1, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 


The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1957 together with the funds avail- 
able to and expended by it and its subcom- 
mittees: 


Name Profession 
Everard H. Smith. - Chief clerk. ......__.. 
Thomas J. Scott Assistant chief clerk.. 

5 cler 


Francis 8. Hewitt ae 
Edmund T, King 
Kenneth J. Bousquet_|_ 


mem 


Joe E. Gonzales 
Grace E. Johnson 


Fe Sec staff 
8 (to Jan. 


1). 
William J. Kennedy, 8 staff 


Jr. 
Cecil C. MeDaniel.._}_...- 
Harold E. Merrick...) ..2.. do. 
Raymond L. Schaſer 
Thomas F. Shannon. 
John M. Witecck 
William W. Wood- 


ruff. 
Gloris S. Butland_..- 
Virginia D. Carroll... 


Leon DeVille. Clerical assistant 
Mary G. Gatton Ch 
(to June 15). 
Mary F. Holloway. -] Clerical 8 ae 2. 


(to Jan 


Ruby C. 8 Clerical Asistant... 2, 479. 59 
Mamie L. Mize Assistant Clerk 4, 646. 16 
Rebel H. Nichols. Clerical Assistan 2.713. 14 
Rose M. Parker 40 2, 507. 64 
Gardner C. Turner Staff mem 6, 704. 76 
Alonzo B. Gonzales 4, 049, 04 
Maurice P. Pujol- -..l----- do 5, 500, 92 
Franklin B. Dryden. 5, 968, 93 
Paul J, Cotter 1, 702. 20 
Feb 
CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman. 
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Jury 1, 1957. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


To the SECRETARY or THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report on mis- 
cellaneous expenses during the period from 
January 1, 1957, to June 30, 1957, together 
with the funds available to and expended 
by it and its subcommittees: 


R balance of amount authorized 
11 5 . Res. 129, June 26, 1947, as of Dec. 31, 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1957. 24, 151. 49 
——— ͤä ( 


nded balance of amount authorized 
rg hh . Act, 1957, as 


2 2 


Uy, Dee. 74, 
24, 186.32 


Balance unexpended as of Juno 30, 1957. 350, 301. 39 
——— 
Unexpended balance of amount authorized by 
Reorganization Act and 8. Res, 136 and 271 
as of Dee. 31, 1956. 7, 355. 05 
Amount expended Jan 1 to June 30, 1957. 72.60 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1957- 7. 282. 45 
Amount authorized by Reorganization Act 


for 85th O 
Amount expended Jan. 1 to June 30, 1 


6, 240, 72 
CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman. 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1987. 


JuLy 1, 1957. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1957, together with the funds avail- 
able to and expended by it and its subcom- 
mittees: 


Total 
Name Profession salary 
received 
Atkinson, Herbert S.] Assistant chief clerk_.| $4, 400. 97 
BeLieu, Kenneth E. Professional statt 5, 813. 07 
member. 

Braswell, T. Ed. — SRE 6, 808. 85 

ward, Ir. 
Brugman, Clerical assistunt 679. 90 

Charlotte! 
Dantzic, Maurene E... 2. 798. 80 
Darden, William H.. Profesional staff 6, 808. 85 

ir 

Francovich, [Clerical assistant 1, 523. 08 

Virginia 6.2 
Johnson, Edna E -| 2,764.56 
Welker, Mary M... 0 2. 593, 30 
We Hurry L., | Chief cler 5, 813.07 

r. 
1e terminated Feb, 22, 1957. 
? As of Mar, 7, 1957. 
dey aS ailable for expenditure at beginning 
Sh SS A Sean Be Sie $10, 000, 00 


400 tional ſunds authorized during period...-.--------- 


Ton Apia for expenditure during 4 


Balance available for expenditure at 
end of period 


RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, 


Jux 1, 1957. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
PREPAREDNESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE 


To the SECRETARY or THE SENATE: 
The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
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session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, to 
July 1, 1957, together with the funds avail- 
able to and expended by it and its subcom- 
mittees: 


Name 


Canaday, Alyce P. 


Clerical assistant. $2, 353. 50 
Clark, Joyco -- 1. 048. 20 
Cooper, Genevieve. 2, 681. 78 
Engle, Wallace 1 2, 908, 26 
French, Stuart P. 5. 010. 48 
Friedenberg, Ronald. 4, 326. 40 
Gilleas, Ben J. 4, 440. 96 
Jeffries, Jo Ann, V... 2, 096. 58 
~ Daniel P.s Se 4,777.05 

Daniel F 5 

Neal, Robert Nr. 3, 381.12 
Bel man, Bernice. Stancersphier 3 766. 18 
Toskes, Philip J.. Investigator 4. 2, 160. 43. 
Wheeler, Shir oy H Stenographer 302. 15 


1 Services terminated Mar. 31, 1957. 
? Services terminated May 15, 1957, 
From Mar, 16 to May 26, 1957. 

4 As of Mar. 11, 1957. 

As of June 3, 1057. 


Funds available under 8. Res, 215 for ex- 
penditure Jan. 1, 1957 
Ermak ezpada Marne January 1957 under 


Balance returned to Contingent Fund 
Of Senate eS esac 


190, 000. 00 


1, 167. . 


Balance available for expenditure at 


end of period 156, 983. 19 


RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 


Chairman, Preparedness Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee. 


Jory 15, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: i 


The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1957, together with the funds avail- 
able to and expended by it and its subcom- 
mittees: 


Name Profession 


John H. Vingling 

Robert A. Wallace... 

Aon a 

William F. 
McKenna. 

James B. Cash, Ir. 


Donald L. Rogers 

Henrietta 8. Chase 
Florence Barr 
Pauline C, Beam "i 
Caro M. Pugh 


Ena 5 for grep at beginning 
440 


pe 
Expended 1 * period ae 


Balance available for expenditure at end 
of period 


9,311. 75 


J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman. 
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COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING 
Jul x 15, 1957. 
oo the SECRETARY or THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 1st 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, to 


January 31, 51967, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its sub- 
committees: 


tor. 
assistant.. 


Investi. 
— 


3 available for expenditure at beginning $10, tbo. 04 
‘Additional funds authorized during beriöd 


Balance ae for expenditure at 
end of period. 


Chairman. 

2 Jol x 15, 1957. 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING 
(S. Res. 44, agreed to January 30, 1957) 

To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from February 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1957, together with the funds avail- 


able to and expended by it and its subcom- 
mittees: 


* 


NP 


£25 Si S38 
835 88 88888 


S 


Balance available for expenditure at end 


of —: — 


Juny 15, 1957. 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(S. Res. 45, agreed to January 30, 1957) 
To the SECRETARY or THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
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during the perfod from February 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1957, together with the funds avail- 
able to and expended by it and its subcom- 
mittees: 


Name 


Matthew Hale 
raya „ Ra 


Olin Cavnesss -þei do. 25 70 
Dorothy l. L. McCaf- O assistant (to 835. 88 
frey. 
Frances K, Topping- Econoinist (to Feb. 208. 91 
15). 


3 s for expenditure at beginning 
eee . a eee 


Balance available for expenditure at 


end of period. 79, 122. 19 


Jury 15, 1957. 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 

(S. Res. 155, agreed to February 21, 1956) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, to 
January 31, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its sub- 
committees: 


Total 
Name Profession 
received 
Matthew Hale ET ETRE W. $1, 134. 80 
Arthur J. Wüson Staff — 774, 36 
Olin Cavness. -- do 717.14 
Frances > Topping. . . —— — 537. 83 
Clerical assistant 417, 94 


DUMNA . 
McCaffrey. 


wanes available for expenditure at beginning 
VOR Sabb onl tnesnemenotabia cous $13, 780. 99 


of per 


. — 6, 956. 40 


J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman. 


JuLY 10, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1957, together with the funds avail- 
able to and expended by it and its subcom- 
mittees: 


Total 
Name Profession salary 
received 
os Pe Da Chief cler. $7, 344.14 
Wiliam P. Gulledge.| Professional staff 7,118.33 
member, 
Donald P. Feldman Professional staff 4, 727. 57 
3 (from 
Ruth W. Bryant Clerical assistant. 3, 483. 84 
Arlene B. WIIlams . —: 3, 483. 84 
Charles W. Lee Clerical assistant 2, 417. 14 
(from Feb. 7). 
E AR BE E e 28, 574. 86 


Add tional funds authorized during peri 


Total available for expenditure during 
S AAC 1, 600. 95 


July 17 


Expended during period — $8,339.05 
enoa available for expenditure at 
of period 


MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Chairman. 


Jury 10, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
'To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 


The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its sub- 
committees: 


Name 


Elizabeth B. 
Springer. 
Betty Mae Tapy 

Evelyn R. Thomp- 
son, 
Sandra Evert 


member. 
Samuel D. Mellwain.-] Special counsel for 
monetary investi- 
gation (June 13, 


1957), 


bp Lenk pup for expenditure at beginning 


peri 
Ezponda during period. — 


Balance re e ſor expenditure at 
end of period 


Jury 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following repost showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Name 


Carl Mare 


Pat M. Holt 
Alwyn V. Freeman 
Julius N. Calm 8 2 
C. C. O'Day --} Chief 8 
* C. Denney Assistant chief clerk.. 
a A. Sames 8 assistant 
Milrae E. Jensen do 

L. June Connell 1. — E 
Orrin 


1 Under authority of S. Res. 161, — to Feb, 3, 1056, 
and S. Res. 59, agreed to Jan. 30, 195 


period 
Expended ¢ during period 
Paie available for expenditure at end 
opriet. aAa A 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, 


5, 330. 29 


1957. 


Jury 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


(Subcommittee making a Full and Complete 
Study of Foreign Technical Assistance Pro- 
grams, under authority of S. Res. 162, 
agreed to February 8, 1956, S. Res. 60, 
agreed to January 30, 1957, and S. Res. 99, 
agreed to February 20, 1957) 

To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 1st 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, 
to March 31. 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Total 
Name Profession salary 
received 
Morella R. Hansen 8512. 47 


Clerk (to Jan 24, 
1057) 


Funds available for expenditure at begin- 
ning of peri 
Additional | funds authorized during period 


‘Total available for expenditure during 


— = ET ee 18, 549. 35 

Expended during period 1,032. 92 
Balance available for expenditure at 

end of period 17, 516. 43 


Includes $10,000 advance to committee. 
‘THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Subcommittee Chairman. 


JuLy 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


(Subcommittee on Disarmanent, under au- 
thority of S. Res. 185, agreed to February 
8, 1956, S. Res. 286, agreed to July 13, 1956, 
and S. Res. 61, agreed to January 30, 1957) 

To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Total 
Name Profession salary 
received 
Betty Lou Goetz...-.| Staff director $4, 781. 74 
Daniel B. Jacobs... .. Research assistan 3, 663. 71 
Paula L. Underwood. 4 2, 302. 08 
Carolyn F. Smith. Assistant clerk (from | 1,830. 50 
Feb. 11, 1957), 

Total. en! 8 12, 578. 03 


Nortr.—The detail of 8 Re rsonnel by the Library 
of Congress on a reimbursable is, was authorized by 
the Committee on Rules and Administration for services 
rendered the subcommittee, 
Funds available for expenditure at beginning 

of period (S. Res, 185). 
Expended during period 


"para available for expenditure at end of 
a etin APSE TAS E — 


of period (8. Res. 61) 
Additional funds authorized during peri 


Total availablo for expenditure during 


111100000 T „000. 00 

E 1 during period 20, 893, 74 
Balance available for expenditure at end 

Of Person. eo. re eee „ 106. 26 


‘THEODORE, FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Subcommittee Chairman, 
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Jury 10, 1957. 

CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 1st 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1957, together with the funds avail- 
able to and expended by it and its subcom- 
mittees: 


Total 
Name Profession sal 
received 
Walter L. Reynolds. Chief cler 87. 150.62 
Glenn K. Shriver. . Professional stuff 6, 660, 18 
member 
Eli E. Nobleman f.. E 6.660. 18 
Richard J, O' Melia. 2 6, 770. 98 
Miles Scull, Ir 9 6, 660, 18 
Ann M, Grickis Assistant chief ele 3, 997. 68 
Clerical assistant. 3, 124. 20 
CESS eee 405. 01 
(from June 1, 1957) 
may re Keeney 3 n 2, 818. 92 
( ) 
Esther M. Hutchin- DD 2.713. 14 
son (Mrs 
Ann Dorman Glass f... eee eee 1. 706. 00 


(to Apr. 30, 1957) 


— available for 3 at beginning 
TT $10, 000. 00 


Balance available for expenditure at 
end of period 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, 


9, 802. 63 


Jury 1957. 
CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


SENATE PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INVESTIGATIONS 
To fia SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1957, together with the funds avail- 
able to and expended by it and its subcom- 
mittees: 


Total 
Name Profession salary 
received 
Adlerman, Jerome 8. eg counsel (to | $1, 702. 20 
ar. 6). 
Anderson, Edith H. . Staff editor (to Feb. 657. 44 


5). 
Assistant clerk 
Investigator 
Research analyst 374, 92 


Bunnie, Maxine 
Calabrese, Alphonse 
Clapp, Charles L. 


Dearborn, Alice S... . Assistant cler 2. 670. 32 
2 Margaret | 00 2, 781. 65 
Durty, La Vern J Investigator 4, 006, 43 
Dunne, Robert E. Assistant counsel....- 4, 821. 96 
Egan, Thomas G. N (from 1, 904. 80 
pr. 16). 
Healey, John 8. er et 2 2, 580. 36 
rom A 
Juliana, James N. Chief conse to the 6, 808. 80 
minority. 
Kamerick, Paul E. . Assistant counsel 1, 134, 80 
(from June 1). 
Kennedy, Robert F..] Chief counsel to the 1, 849. 99 
3 (to Feb. 
Kennedy, Rosemary Assistant cler. 2, 533, 34 
Lopes, Nicholas F. . Assistant counsel 398. 90 
(from Feb. 1-15), 
Maher, Joseph F. Assistant counsel 1, 994, 80 
(from Feb, 16). 
Maxwell, Barbara L. “so om rom 262, 58 
une 10), 
Neuland, Joanne O. . Clerical assistant 460. 76 


(June 1-30). 


Profession 


Name 


Novello, Angela M. seen. oak (to $644. 03 
Nulty, Leo O In vestigator 5, 671. 86 
0 Bonne Donald F.] Assistant counsel 6, 808, 80 
(to Feb. 100. acting 
Cig counsel (from 
Price, Ruth S. Bc sy clerk (to 1, 070. 53 
Switzer, Mildred L..| Assistant clerk 1, 880. 73 
(from Feb. 16). 
Tierney, Paul J...._. Assistant counsel 931. 96 
Watt, Ruth Young- Chief clerk (to Feb. 986. 57 
Weber, Abraham K. -] Assistant counsel 502, 99 


(from June 1 to 


AP, TARR is PARAS  DE IG ee TICES, 810. 876, 37 
Adahional funds authorized during period... 210, 000, 00 


Sepa available for expenditure during 


c |, 876, 37 

Expended . . 97, 406, 01 
Balance available for expenditure at 

end of period 132, 470. 36 


1 Assistant clerk to Feb. 15; acting chief clerk from 
Feb, 16 to June 15; assistant clerk from June 1 to 15 


JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman. 


Jury 15, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, goth Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its sub- 
committees: 


Total 
Name Profession salary 
received 
Callaghan, Richard | Chief elerk. $7, 337. 63 
Coburn, William H..] Attorney (to Feb. 1,849.99 
French, Stewart . . General counsel_..... 7, 065. 16 
Gamble, James H. .. Professional staff 808, 80 
member, 
ere er, Good- f... E 6, 808. 80 
Stong, Benton J... Professiona) staff 5, 106, 60 
member (from 
Feb 16). 
Canela, Marcia Clerical assistunt 2, 841. 59 
Davis, Dorothy A NS 2, 798. 78 
Donnelley, Rose- ---.- S 3,072. 84 
mary. 
Gillette, Margaret G- re 8 (to 452. 19 
un. $1), 
McSherry, Nellie D.] Assistant chief clerk_.| 5, 545. 55 
Todd, Pauline B. Clerical assistaut 2, 380. 40 


(from Feb. 1). 


Funds available for expenditure at beginning 
FFT $10, 000. 00 
Additional funds authorized during period 


11777000000 10, 000. 00 

Expended during period eee 2, 432. 56 
Balance available for expenditure at 

OAL OLIN se / RE cereus 7, 567. 44 


JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, 


Jury 15, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 1st 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
under authority of Senate Resolution 183, 


| 
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agreed to February 20, 1956, during the 
from January 1, 1957, to January 31, 1957, to- 
gether with the funds available to and ex- 
pended by it and its subeommittees: 


O'Toole, Richard F. oe staff $5, 364. 40 
member. 

Redwine, Robert F.. doo 4, 881. 25 

Stong, Benton J Professional stait 567.40 
member (to Feb. 
15). 

$849. 94 
Funds available for expenditure at begin- 
Jen ae ning of period. $180, 000, 00 
Additional : 


1, 043. 15 
Balı available for expenditure at 
oot see end of perde er 112, 941.96 
901. 96 JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, Standing Committee and 
(eRe See Uist 1,008. 00 Subcommittee. 
1 1, 134. 80 a. 
. 443, 63 Jury 3, 1957. 
ae COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
SET a et 1, 134. 80 CoMMERCE 


To the SECRETARY or THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 


Cravens, X vonne 


McIntyre, Joseph W. 418.90 the name, profession, and total salary of each 
Mann, Jerry E. 153.30 person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its 
pepe anand for expenditure at beginning ype subcommittees: y 
— ñ—m—— — —— 
ture Total 
eo g ee e ee 21, 988. 90 Name Profession salary 
Expended during period 18, 650. 52 - received 
alance dit tend 
Neto ay geen erent 3,338.47 Bailey, James E Ament ag * $4, 539, 20 
James E. MURRAY, Barton, Frank L. Sug e (from 4, 387.90 
Chairman, Standing Committee and Baynton, Harold I. Chief cou¹ 7, 350, 72 
Subcommittee. Jarrett, Edward. Chief clerk. casses. * 150. 62 
Moore, Jeanne C Clerical assistant 2, 218. 15 
ae! (from Jan. 11). 
Rudolph, Vera B.. Clerical assistant 3, 483. 84 
Jury 15, 1957. Shaffer, Martha P 5 —— —— 2, 816. 78 
m Jan. . 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS Smigen, Cecelia XH. . Clerical assistant 3. 072.84 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: W Bertram Assistant chief clerk..| 6, 808. 80 
The above-mentioned committee, pursuant Zepvle, Nicholas Staff member 6, 808. 80 


to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
under Senate Resolution 46, agreed to Jan- 
uary 30, 1957, during the period from Feb- 


ater available for expenditure at beginning 


ruary 1, 1957, to June 30, 1957, together with Espended during period. 
the funds available to and expended by it Balance available for expenditure at 
and its subcommittees; end of period 8, 610. 78 
Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman. 
X Total adh wi 
Name Profession Beer Jury 3, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 
Bain, Cody. Professional staff 1, 537. 93 
N member (cb 16- | * (S. Res. 163, agreed to February 17, 1956) 
Culp, Gord sede To the SECRETARY or THE SENATE: 
og? tes member (from de The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
May 1). to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
Curtis, poety 2 Clerical * 2,200.95 session, submits the following report showing 
5 James F ote tron 410.21 the name, profession, and total salary of each 
‘ Feb. 5). person employed by it and its subcommittees 
Eaton, Eugene D. hing staff 4,844.20 during the period from January 1, 1957, 
x to January 31, 1957, together with the funds 
Harrington, Joan M- Olerieal assistant... 2.240 90 available to and expended by it and its 
Hoban, Cecelis A — eens 2, 346. 60 
Holderer, Geo. B. Professional staff 5,215.75 subcommittees: 
Humphrey, David J.] Research assistant 2,024. 52 
on Apr. 1). 
Lahr, Mary Clerical assistant 2, 218. 15 
Catherine. 
Mann, Jerry E. .] Clerical assistant 1. 533. 05 
(from Feb. U. 
. Milton O., * E stall 4, 500. 80 
MeDanald, Joseph do... 5,030.00 
“Nelson, Elmer K. . o 5, 674. 00 August J 


dimei assistant. 2 21815 Bowers, Joan A..] Clerical assistant 
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Name 
Busby, 1 $887. 10 
Butz, John KR 537. 83 
Cox, Kenneth 3 1, al. s0 
Fadely, Catherine 409. 32 
Huse, Harry C. 887.10 
Kohler, William L. do 669. 33 
3 ey, Albert B., 924, 25 
r. 
Monk, Jane E. 417.94 
Moore, Milo 1, 134. 80 
Murphy, Robert. T. 1, 134. 80 
Daniel M., 266, 92 
r. 
Rogers, Kathryn B. I Clerical assistant 400. 81 
Sarvela, Marianne.. . do. 334.12 
Shaffer, Martha . 256. 00 


Stern, Edward 4 
Torre, Catherine C. 
Watkins, Charles D. 
Wood, Henry G..-.-}..... di 


ONO a ig as Sida hes Cee RES $49, 461. 06 

Additonal funds authorized during period 
Total available for expenditure during 

period . ͤ ——— Re 461. 0% 

Expended during ‘period ä nade 18, 411. 66 
Balance available for expenditure at end 

R eae t, 050. 00 


Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman. 
JuLy 3, 1957. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 
(S. Res. 26, agreed to January 30, 1957) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 1st 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from February 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1957, together with the funds 


available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


sel (to Mar. 3). 


Staff member (to 1, 286, 10 
Mar. 5). 
3. 160. 15 
— sie 4, 621. 25 
2.041. 16 
4, 435. 50 
-----| Clerical assistant 2, 689.15 
Cox, Kenneth Accuses 3, 404. 40 
Fadely, 2 . E. 2,346, 00 
Huse, H 4,435. 50 
2 3, 585. 70 
Enoko, Albert B., 4, 621. 25 
Jr. 
Moment, Samuel. . Consultant (when 507. 40 
actually employed). 
Monk, Fane E.. lericat assistant 2, 089. 70 
Moore, MI Staff 5, 674. 00 
Murphy, Robert T.. 5, 674. % 
Ogden, Daniel NL. J 1, 470. 05 
Rogers, Kathryn B. a---| 2,004.05 
ela, tant 357. 90 
(through Feb. 28). 
Stern, Edward A.. Staff member ] 4, 138, 25 
Torre, Catherine C. -] Clerical assistant. 2, 175. 35 
Watkins, Charles B.- Staff member 3, 245. 75 
Wood, Henry G.. Staff member 3, 404. 40 
(through Apr, 30). 
Funds available for expenditure at begin- 
hing of periodi. ... —ʃ8 — $225, 000. 00 
Additional fu funds authorized during period — 
Total available for expenditure during 
0 anne 225, 000. 00 
Expended during period 72, 500, 01 


Balance available for expenditure at 
end Of piod Sensiderm 152, 499. 99 


Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, 


sec 


JuLY 12, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


To the SECRETARY or THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Total 
Name Profession salary 
received 
Joseph A. Davis Chief cler. $6, 808. 80 
Francis C. Rosen- Assistant chief elerk. . 6, 808. 80 
‘Thomas B. Collins... -| Professional stan 6, 808. 80 


. Kilgi 
J. Carlisle Ruddy.. 6, 053.13 
Wayne H. Smithey. 6, 808. 80 
Robert B. — 6, 808. 80 
M: Rogers 3. 278. 34 
Mild 3, 278. 34 
Carrie Lee Conner 3, 278, 34 
Katharine M. Ellis 3, 278. 34 
Costas D. Chrissos 3, 278, 34 
Richard F. Wam- 3, 278. 34 
Beatrice M. Gray. ] Clerical assistant 2, 393. 53 
(from Jan, 23 
1957). 


Funds e for expenditure at beginnin 
— abate eee $10, 000. 00 


Balance available for expenditure at 
end of period 


7, 504, 09 


JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, 


JuLy 9, 1957. 
CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 
ACT 
(Under authority of S. Res. 50, agreed to 
January 30, 1957) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 


The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1957, together with the funds avail- 
able to and expended by it and its subcom- 
mittees: 


Wood, seg pee pa 
Downey, Mabel A... 
pronor, Marcis L. 
Huss, John DP 


Funds avaflable for expenditure at beginning 
of period (S. Res. 171). $19, 527. 2 
Expended during period.. 2, 432, 14 


Unexpended funds at end of period.. 17,095. 69 


Funds available for expenditure at beginning 
of period (S. Res. 50)......-<.--.--.--.--.- 


Additional funds authorized during period_............. 
N avallable ſor expenditure during 


Balance available for expenditure at end 
08 DEO iene . 39, 060, 55 
James O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Subcommittee Chairman. 


In 751 
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JULY 8, 1957. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(Under authority of S. Res. 165, agreed to 

February 21, 1956, and S. Res. 49, agreed 

to January 30, 1957) 

To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 1st 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Total 
Name Profession salary 
received 
Calter. James N., | Assistant counsel $3, 843. 54 
Escoe, J. Delmas (SEE 3. 702. 15 
Ginzburg, Benjamin.| Research director 1, 464. 40 
8 ae 15). 
Grieg, S dia 8. Secretary-.......-.-.- 2, 507. 64 
Irwin, Mary 4 Ta con- 4. 049. 07 
Lopes, Nicholas F. Peang counsel 774.36 
(to Jan. 31). 
MacNaughton, Research assistant. 2, 147. 97 
Marcia J. 
Neilon, P. J Investigator (Jan. 23 154.83 
to Jan. 31). 
Patton, William D. . Assistant counsel.....| 3. 586. 65 
Raymond, Allen Se (to 4, 781. 40 
une 8). 
Simmons, Belva T.. Research assistant 2, 456. 25 
(Feb. 1); secretary 
(to Jau. 31, 1957). 
Slayman, Charles Chief counsel and 6, S08. 80 
Staff director, 
Secretary 2, 456. 25 


38, 778. 40 


Funds available for expenditure at beginning 
of period (S. Res. 168) $10, 215. 56 
Expended during e OINA N 9, 287. 57 


Unexpended funds at end of period 927.99 

Funds sraon for expenditure at beginning 

of period (S. Res. 4% 100. gos 00 
Additional funds authorized during period_...........- 


Total available for expenditure during 


100, 000. 00 
33, 348. 39 


Balance available for expenditure at 
end of period 
James O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman. 
Tos. C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Subcommittee Chairman, 


66, 651. 61 


JuLY 8, 1957. 
CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(S. Res. 172, agreed to February 20, 1956, and 

S. Res. 51, agreed to January 30, 1957) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1957, together with the funds avail- 
able to and expended by it and its subcom- 
mittees: 


Name 


Clerical assistant 


MeCarthy, Mary C 
si (fom May 1, 1957). 


F Total 
Name Profession 
received 
McCloskey, Mary J. Clerk -aeneo 970. 06 
MeMullan, David Ceca ge 1, 340. 08 
NM. 9 Feb. 1 
Mesmer. Fred M. . . . Staff member . 6, 808. 80 
F . 39, 088. 74 
A gency contribution 96, 
to Federal employ- 
ees group life in 
surance, 
e 39, 155. 34 
Funds available for expenditure at e 
of period (S. Res. 155 - $38, 870. 05 
Expended during period. 6, 137.45 
Unexpended funds at end of period 31, 732, 60 


of peri 


James O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Subcommittee and Committee. 


Jury 10, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


(Under authority of S. Res. 173, as amended, 
84th Cong., 2d sess.; and S. Res. 52, 85th 
Cong., Ist sess.) 

To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1957, together with the funds avail- 
able to and expended by it and its subcom- 
mittees: 


N Probation, | salen 
‘ame rol 
received 
Bobo, James H oo Sen 1 (to $2, 269, 60 
e 
Chumbris, Peter N. a = e poupa (to | 2,220.06 
eb. A 
Davern, Jeremyn....| Stenographer (M. 787.57 
25-May 31, 1957), 
Johnson, Sarah F. TA “a Jan. 226, 09 
Louis, Margaret M.. Stenographer (from 250. 59 
June 10, 1957). 
McGill, Elizabeth T.] Secretary 3, 278. 34 
Mitler, Ernest A Special counsel 3,932. 94 
Nellon, Patrick J. Investigator (Feb. 1- | 1,492.66 
Apr. 16, 1957) 
Perian; Carl L. esearch director- 997. 
Pitt, G. Elaine a (to Jan. 15, 174. 71 
Schonberger, Claude Sagara assistant...| 3,432.48 
Sullivan, James L.. Chief counsel (from 1, 447. 47 
May 9, 1957). 
Woods, Marjorie W.] Stenographer (Mar, 50.11 
12 1987). 
Funds 8 ſor . at beginning 
; 8a nF $6, 046. 33 
— 1 . — 6,042. 04 
Unexpended funds at end of perlod._... 4.20 
aae avallable for expenditure at beginning 
iod G. Res, Doo ain, „000. 00 
Ada 3 funds authorized during period 
a Ss cee 4. 000. 00 
92 avallable for expenditure during 
yg gt eS UE E eS IS CREST 54, 000. 00 
Wipe during period.. 24. 136. GL 
1 pe available for expenditure at end 
Res. R 97 
8. Res. 126 — 4.42 
—— 20,803.39 
JAMEs O. . 
Chairman, 


Tuomas C. HENNINGS, Jr. 
Subcommittee Chairman. 


11946 


CoMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
JuLy 9, 1957. 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 

JUDICIARY TO INVESTIGATE PROBLEMS CON- 

NECTED WITH EMIGRATION OF REFUGEES FROM 

‘WESTERN EUROPEAN NATIONS 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

‘The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1957, together with the funds avail- 
able to and expended by it and its subcom- 
mittees: 


Total 
Name Profession salary 
received 
Guthridge, Eleanor $6, 808. 80 
Beaton, Adele V.. Clerk 2, 610. 42 
3 available for * ut beginning 

of period (S. Res. 168) .....---------------- $13, 685. 50 
Expended during joa ts ENTREES Se 2. 175. 82 


Unexpended funds at end of period II. 509. 68 
—. — 


Balanee available for expenditure at end 


of period 36, 913. 85 


JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, 

WILLIAM LANGER, 
Subcommittee Chairman, 


Joy 8, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
FEDERAL CRIMINAL CODE 


(S. Res. 166, February 17, 1956, and S. Res. 54, 
January 30, 1957) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1957, together with the funds avall- 
able to and expended by it and its subcom- 
mittees: 


Total 
Name Profession salary 
received 
Gasque, Cecial A General counsel $6, 808. 80 
Culotta, Samuel A... Associate counsel 2.415. 10 
(from Apr. 5, 1957). 
Horrigan, Arthur J. 31755 1 10 analyst (to 632.03 
fe 
Langer, Jennie J. Secretary ean Jan. | 3, 597. 61 
Holland, Margaret come tary (to May 1, | 1,843.04 
Easley, Rita C. Clerk-Typist (to 33. 76 
Jan, 4, 1957). 
— T 15, 330. 43 
Funds cat ye i for 1 ut beginning 
of period (S. Res. 1600 $4, 480. 00 
Expended during period ae — 3, 636, 0S 
Unexpended funds at end of period Ds. 92 
15 7 8 for expenditure at beginning 
611 . ˙—A AA „000. 00 
Aaa tional funds authorized during period.............. 
Total oe for expenditure during 
Expeoded during Peri d, 14 one. 32 
Balance available for expenditure at end 
C 045. 68 


JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, 
JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
Subcommittee Chairman, 
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JOLY 10, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PATENTS, TRADEMARKS, AND 
COPYRIGHTS 
(Pursuant to S. Res. 55, agreed to January 
30, 1957) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 1st 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1957, together with the funds avail- 
able to and expended by it and its subcom- 
mittees: 


Total 
Name Profession salary 
ved 
Clesner, Herschel F. - Investigator.......... $3, 740. 76 
Ercegovich, Ann M. Secretary 2, 661. 78 
Frost, George E. Consultant (from 1, 500. 54 
Dec. 28, 1956),! 
Gibbons, Richard M. Secretary'typist 1, 050. 10 
(from Apr. 3, 1957). 
Haaser, Stephen G.. Chief elerk 4, 787. 52 
N Marcus Counsel. 6, 808. 80 
Hoy, Ann 8. Secretary... 3, 175. 56 
Huber, Walter B. Investigator 5 4,787. 52 
Julian, Joseph K. Secretary-typlst (to 1, 073. 97 
Mar, 31, 1957), 
Rideoutte, Jane E. . . Secretary 3, 175. 56 
Stedman, John C... Consultant !.......-- 2, 261. 08 
T 35, 023. 19 
1 When actually employed. 
Funds available for e at beginning 
of periód (S. Res. 167). ...-...-.-=.-........- $39, 979. 28 


Expended during period 
Unexpended funds at end of period 


Funds available for ai arent at beginning 


of period, 8. Res. 55 „000. 00 

Additional’ funds authorized during period 

eon aes for expenditure during dono 

Expended eine a EEE STAR 27. 400. 23 
Balance available for expenditure at end 

Of DOH DG. oon eas E EE 2, 599. 77 


JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman. 
JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY, 
Subcommittee Chairman. 


JULY 12, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON NATIONAL PENITENTIARIES 


(Under authority of S. Res. 56, agreed to 
January 30, 1957) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its sub- 
committees: 


Total 
Name Profession salary 
received 
No employees. „ 
Funds available for expenditure. at beginning 
of period (8. Res. 160) menmman $3, 785. 08 
Expended during period 20.04 
Unexpended funds at end of period . 3,756. 04 
ipa available for expenditure at beginning 
riod (tie ain MSE Oe 5, 000. 00 
A Ried funds authorized during period 
Total available for expenditure during 
POR secon AEE E E S ese „000. 00 


July 1? 


Expended during period 41.29 
Balance available for expenditure at end 
Merl. Penn ncn 4, 958, 71 


JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, 
THOS. C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Subeommittee Chairman, 


JULY 9, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


SENATE ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY 
SUBCOMMITTEE 
(Under authority of S. Res. 57, agreed to 
January 30, 1957, and also S. Res. 170, 
agreed to February 21, 1956) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE? 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Name Profession 


Amidon, Robert II. 
Arnett, Lucy V. 
Banner, Paul H 
Blair, John M. 
e Car- 


Bloch, Beate 
Browne, E. Wayles, 


Chaney, Katherine 

Chumbris, Peter N. 
Clifford, George E. 
Cobb, Julia S 
Cole, Raymond C., 

de Felice, An- 


toinette.l 
Dixon, Paul Rand 


Attorney-investi- 
gator (to June 17). 
Stenographer. 
Economist. 
Chief economi: 
(from Feb. 1). 
Attorney 


Attorney (to Feb. 10) 
Economist (from 
May 27). 
Stenographer (from 
AORE (from Mar. 
Attorney-investi- 
gator, 
Stenograpl pher (to 
Investigator (from 
Apr. 1). 
Stenographer 


Counsel and staff di- 
rector (from Feb. 


6). 
Friedman, Jesse J... Cae (to Apr. 


Green, Paul S Tearing editor. 4,921.32 

Hoizman, Bernice 1 Stenogrupher 729. 51 

Layton, Philip R... Assistant counsel 3, 653. 36 

(from Mar, 7). 

Liebow, Bernice See (to 288. 34 
eb, 15). 

McHugh, Donald P. Counsel. 6, 808. 80 

Mitchell, Richard II. e (to 758, 01 
eb. . 

Montier, Gladys E. . Clerk. --.-.......-... 3, 381. 12 

Neville, Gareth M.. Assistant counsel 6, 808. 80 

Oliver, Mae A5 ts ae (from 2, 919. 19 
an. 10). 

Olshine, Lucille I.. . Research assistant....| 2, 764. 56 

Ott, David J Junior economist 41. 70 


(from June 19), 
Stenographer (from 1, 657. 83 


Mar. 2) 
Rosenman, Louis- seoir AME erae 2, 867. 28 
Skeen, John R. Economist... .-....- 2, 135. 64 
Sn der. W. B. Consultant (from 2, 614. 32 
Watson. Feb. D). 
Sparks, Wilbur D. . Attorney 4.548. 06 
Tucker, Ernest C... Attorney-investiga- 2, 024. 52 
tor (to Mar, 31). 
Waltman, Vera eet (from 1,015. 38 
Apr. 15). 
Whitaker, Ken G. 8 (from 411.11 
une 6). 
Williams, Thomas C.] Research employee...| 2, 713. 14 
Zaiany, Emily W V.. Stenographer........- 2. 559. 00 
TN c TEE #=-.=- |103, 171.32 


1 When actually employed. 
2 When actually employed from May 1, 


Funds available for expenditure at beginning 
of period (S. Res. 170. $30, 182. 99 
Expended during period 17, 798. 03 
Unexpended funds at end of period.. 12, 384.06 
———— —— 
Funds available for expendi at beginning 
of period (8, Res, 57) 


225, 000. 00 


1957 


Additional funds authorized during periodi- -~ ..-....--. — 
Total available for expenditure during 


end of period. 
JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
r Chairman, 
ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Subcommittee Chairman., 


JULY 11, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE ADMINIS- 


TRATION, OPERATION, AND ENFORCEMENT OF 
THE INTERNAL SECURITY ACT OF 1950 


(Under authority of S. Res. 174, agreed to 
February 20, 1956, and S, Res. 58, agreed to 
January 30, 1957) 

To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its sub- 
committees: 


Name 


Abell, Elizabeth O . Secretary (fro 
Arens, William H. . Investigator 
Baker, Booty ine 


Fox, Miriam G0 . 


Frank, Nelson. stigator (from 
Garcia, Roy. >.=.. clak ‘rom Feb. 7).. 


Hutto, Ralph H., Jr. 


Lowell, William E. 
Malaney, Elinor L 


Malaney, Ethel A... 
Mandel, Benjamin. 
McManus, Robert C. 
pains William 


Mohan, Antoinette 


Morris, Robert. Chief counsel 
Pierce, Clarence A. 


Poe, Edgar A., Jr. 
Richards, Ann E. Ste 
Rusher, Willlam K. - 

Se hroeder, 45 70 W. 


Assistant editorial 
director. 


Editorial director 
Confidential secre- 


Sec, 
2888838 f 
S8 SSS S 


WAE EMPLOYEES 
Frank, Nelson 
Kerekes, Gabricl T. 
Mitchell, Jonathan... 


Consultant (to Feb. 
Consultant (from 
Mar. 27). 


Munson, Lyle H. do 
Funds available for 55 nditure at beginning 

of period (S. Res. 174) — $36, 765, 86 
Expended during period. 30, 431. 47 


Unexpended funds at end of period... 6, 334. 39 
ds 1 F for expenditure at beginning 
di 
of period (8. Res. 58 289, 201. 45 
Additional funds authorized during Period 


Total available for expenditure during 
8 2000 289, 201. 45 
Expendhd during period. 105, 870. 42 


Balance sear pea for expenditure at 
end of period. 


Chairman. 
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JULY 15, 1957. 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its sub- 
committees: 


Total 
Name Profession salary 
received 
$6, 808, 80 
ee 6, 808. 80 
3, 
3, 
„Blanken- 3, 


ship. 
* M. Whit- f... — SS ae * 
Helen H. Papps. do. 


Alice H. Price 


Helyn Eagle. 
Lucile Gould. do. 
Mary L. Miniutti....| Clerical assistant 


(from June 10). 


B 22 BESS N SER 
SS SSS L SSE 


John S. Forsythe. . General counsel 6, 
William G. dy. Professional staff 6, 
member. 
Michael J. Bernstein. . 6, 
Merton Bernstein.. Professional statt 4, 236. 59 
p ember (from 
Frederick R. Black- | Professional stait 2, 758. 28 
well. member (from 
Mar. 13). 
Paul J. Cotter........| Professional staff 1, 134. 80 
member (from 
June 1). 
Joseph Stone. Professional staff 4, 274, 41 
member (from 
Mar. 8). 
4 71, 271. 81 


Toe 9 for expenditure at beginning 
SN ASE Ro A p Wr, $10, 000. 00 


Balance available for expenditure at 
end of period 


1 Includes $425 statutory advance. 
LiIsTEn HILL, 
Chairman. 


7,019.67 


JULY 9, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Total 
Name Profession salary 
received 
Brawley, H Chief cler . $7, 399. 98 
Kerlin, J. Dos „| Professional staff 6, 808. 80 
member. 
Johnson, Robert W. 1 cag ge ©. 158. 90 
an. 
Paschal, Frank A Profesions owes 6, 991. 72 


Perrott, Virginia E 535. 26 

Sisk, Elizabeth R. 360, 83 

Thornton, P: B 2, 627, 52 

Gooselaw, Jay E. Clerical assistant 2, 192, 46 
(from Feb. 1). 


Name Profession 
received 
McDonald, Innis E. -] Clerical assistant $2, 918. 70 
McElroy, Xiarty. C lerical assistant (io 460. 76 
Melnroy, Joan M. Clerical assistant 3,072. 84 


„„ on, of 8. Res. 164, agreed to Feb. 8, 1956, 
an. 31, 
Under 8 of S. Res. 20, agreed to Jan. 30, 1957, 


siete we ee for expenditure at beginning 


Balance available for expenditure at 
end of period 


r 6, 998, 99 


OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman. 


JuLy 9, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ 
SECURITY PROGRAM 
(S. Res. 154, agreed to February 20, 1956; 
S. Res. 294, agreed to July 12, 1956) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 1st 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, 
to January 31, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Name Profession 
received 
Humphre rex David J. 0 tor =f $640. 59 
Pag, as loudine B- Cleri 3 302. 25 
Slear, John K 5 23 (to 07. 56 
un. 2). 


Funds ae for expenditure at beginning 
poh e FFF —— EEN $9, 283. 60 
Additional funds authorized during period 

io available for expenditure during 


T0000 9, 283. 60 
e dirine C 1, 970. 46 


Balance available for expenditure at end 
of period 


Jury 9, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATION OF THE AD- 

MINISTRATION OF THE FEDERAL EMPLOYEE 

GROUP LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM, THE CIVIL 

SERVICE SYSTEM, AND THE POSTAL SERVICE 

(S. Res. 25, agreed to January 30, 1957) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from February 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Total 
Name Profession 
received 
Alexander, Betty C. -] Clerical assistant $214.79 
(from June 13). 
Gandal, Gabriele. . Clerical assistant 1,797.14 
(from Feb. 22), 
Johnson, Claudine B.] Clerical assistant....-| 1,961.25 
McEnroe, Louella C. Clerical assistant 2, 303. 80 
(from Feb, 1). 
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Profession 


Name 


— — 


Miller, William W. 
Andersen, Albert M- 


Investigator 
Consultant (per 


Fuller, Walter DP | 
Gaines, Pendleton 

Pierce, Lovyick......-|----- 
Robb, Eugene. do 


7 available for expenditure at end 


— . 


38, 320. 42 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, 


JULY 9, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATION OF THE CIVIL 

SERVICE COMMISSION AND POST OFFICE DE- 

PARTMENT 

(S. Res. 153, agreed to February 20, 1956) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 1st 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, 
to January 31, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Total 

Name Profession salary 
received 
Ry, Louis . Investigator $725, 32 
. Frances | Clerical assistunt . 546, 30 
8 1 404. 80 
r, William W. 8 782.54 
2 William R.. Junior investigator... 657. 72 
Wenner, Faye M.... Clerical assistant 385, 10 


Funds available for expenditure at beginning $ 
oi 2 


Balance available for expenditure at 
c A 


OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman. 


7, 702. 40 


Jux 1, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 

during the period from January 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Total 
salary 
received 


Name Profession 


$6, 303. 48 


6, 303. 48 
6, 303. 48 


mem 


z 
S888 


Assistant chief cl 
Clerical assistant 


SS 
882 
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Name Profession 


received 


e assi assistant 

rom 

Clerical pr 8 (to 
Mar. 31). 


Lorenzo E. Tapia... 
Thomas F. Fox 


$1, 443. 57 
1, 613,49 


Funds available for expenditure at beginning 
Poll!!! AEN ADT T AE $10, 000. 00 


Additional funds authorized during period. ......-...... 
2 — available for expenditure fore 


period 10, 000. 00 
Expended ¢ during period ~= 


- 1525.00 


Balance available for expenditure at 
end of period. 


1 Includes $500 statutory 


9, 475, 00 


advance, 


DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman. 


JULY 1, 1957. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 


(Under authority of S. Res. 34, agreed to 
January 30, 1957) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 1st 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, tc 
June 30, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Total 
Name Profession salary 
received 
Fernandez, Cruz S. Clerical assistant $1, 141. 93 
(from May 2). 
Graves, John R.. Clerk (from Mar. I).] 2, 699. 36 
Mollica, D, F.... . Clerk (from Mar. 18)_| 1,812.85 
Moulton, Rodney F.] Clerk (from May 15)..| 1,348.82 
Guenthner, Kenneth. 91095 (Apr. 1-May | 1,290.18 
A NE 8, 303. 14 
Funds available for expenditure at beginning 
o per F A E  Te $75, 000. 00 
Additional funds authorized during period__.....-....-. 
ae available for expenditure during 
STOKE. oe Ee ee ee es 75, 000. 00 
Expended T Pil... 117, 974. 03 
Balance available for expenditure at 
opel O 57,027. 97 


1 Includes $2,850 in statutory advances, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman. 


JULY 10, 1957. 

COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 
To the SECRETARY oF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, to 
June 30, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Total 
Name Profession salary 
received 
Harrison, Gordon F. Chief cler $7, 399. 98 
Moore, Marian G.. Assistant chief clerk.. 3, 483. $4 
St. Claire, Darrell. Professional staff 7, 150. 62 
member, 
West, Langdon C ten staff 2, 723. 52 
meats r (from 
r. 19, 1957). 
McCain, Robert S Pie fessional staff 5, 411. 76 
member. 


July 17 


Total 
salary 
received 


Name Profession 


$1, 141, 27 


May 20, 1957) 
Gavin, B. Floye____. Clerical assistant 3. 483. 84 
M 8 Elizabeth |..... Aol 3, 072. 84 
Greene, Eleanor I.. . do. nanne 2, 713. 14 
Sharp, Hildreth 1... Clerical assistant 766. 22 
(from May 6, 
1957). 
Coder, John P Printing and edito- 1, 017.96 
rial assistant, 
Ryan, Charles H.. Assistant chief clerk 270, 96 


(to Jan. 14, 1957). 


Funds available for expenditure.at beginning 
1 ca riod... 


tional funds authorized during period. 


Tom available for expenditure during 


na E A G — 10,000.00 
Expended A period 8 ae 186. 20 
Balance available for expenditure at end 
ple. pae 9, 813, 80 
THos. C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Chairman. 
JULY 9, 1957. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS 


(S. Res, 176, agreed to February 17, 1956, as 
amended) 
To the SECRETARY or THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 1st 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, to 
January 31, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its sub- 
committees: 


Total 
Name Profession salary 
received 
Sam Akelson Professiqnal staff 8503. 57 
mem 
Walter J Bristow, Professional staff 28. 08 
Ir. member 2 Jan. I). 
E Wayles Browne, | Professional stall 1, 006. 00 
Jr member. 
Irene Burton Clerical assistant 503.57 
Pauline Chaternuc do 460. 76 
Alice Clark 589. 21 
Edward M. 708. 97 
Corneaby. 
Helen B. Dailey 400. 81 
Elaine H, Don 1 Senses 383. 58 
James H. Duffy “Chief con? 1. 134. 80 
Diele L. Emison Clerical assistant 360. 73 
(from Jan. 4). 
Marguerite L. Fry. Clerical assistant 235. 68 
(from Jan. 19). 
Charlotte C. Garver. Clerical assistant 400.81 
Loretta M. Jonkers.. . ee (to 252. 58 
Jan. 21). 
Norma H. Kath Clerical assistant 103. 15 
(from Jan. 14). 
Peggy J. Lamm Cc Fe anini (to 76.73 
an, 6). 
Irvin Lechliter. Professional staff $42, 51 
member. 
Isabelle Lynn. Clerical assistant 400. 81 
Andrew DB. Mapes. . Minority counsel 1, 087. 74 
Sadi J. Mase........- Assistant chief 961, 
counsel. 
Robert E. Milligan_.| Clerical assistant 366. 
John P. Moore ial counsel.. -| 1,134.30 
Charles H. Mueller. Clerical assistant 308, 6 
Fred S. Peabody. Investigator 366. 97 
Shirley A. Preston...| Clerical assistänt 417, 94 
Joseph A. Roncy... Professional staff $42, 51 
member. 
8 M. West- Clerical assistant 383. 68 
cott. 
Emmett C. Yokley._| Professional staff 842. 51 
member. 

Lois Barrett 1. Clerical assistaut n... 18.78 
8 J. Bristow, 8 stall 120. 26 
member 
M Le Gaynelle Clerical assistant. ss- 338. 11 
Edward B. Hincks . Professional staff 104, 44 


member, 


1957 


Andrey K. Manuel i 
Mary Ann Murra; 
. Greenfield 
Evelyn Manili 1 

Jo Graziano +. 


3 actually employed employees for January 


8 De ſor . at beginning 


5 available ſor expenditure grio 


Expended dang period 


Balance available for expenditure at 
end of period 33, 478. 67 
Tuos C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Chairman. 


Jury 9, 1957. 

COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS 
(S. Res. 75, agreed to January 30, 1957) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from February 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its sub- 
committees: 


Total 
Name Profession salary 
received 
Alice * Chief cler -| $2, 946. 05 
James H. D Chief counsel. 5, 674. 00 
Marguerite L. L. kr W 5 (to 187. 48 
e 
Norma H. Kath. . do 1, 789. 97 
Sadi J. Muse. Assistant chief 5, 674. 00 
counsel, 
Funds available for expenditure at beginning as 
addtional i funds authorized. during period. ae Oh — 
. available for expenditure during 
60, 000. 00 
16, 413, 94 
Balance available for expenditure at 
end of period 43, 586. 06 
Tuos C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
Chairman. 


JULY 15, 1957. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 
The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
. session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its sub- 
committees: 


Name Profession salary 
received 
Amis, Will D....| Professional staff $5, 902. 20 
member. 
Clerical assistant 


Byrne, Elizabeth A 
Jehle, Philip F 
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Total 
Name Profession salary 
received 
Messick, Wiley S. Professional staf $4, 597, 14 
member. 
Novak, Gertrude O. - Clerical assistant. 2, 610. 42 
O'Connor, Blake. Professional staff 5, 902, 20 
member, 
Ruppert, Minna L. . Chief cler 5. 822. 60 
Ryan, Nell F.. Clerical assistant 2, 404, 86 
Stults, Walter B. Professional stall 7, 399, 98 
member, 
N FORE Me Ba 43, 124. 16 
T 2 for expenditure at beginning 
CTT $10, 000. 00 
Additions funds authorized during period 
0. 000. 00 
2, 276, 61 
Balanee available for expenditure at end 
S epee be. 2 AE RL ey 7. 723, 39 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, 


Jul x 15, 1957. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 

(Pursuant to S. Res. 175, agreed to February 
20, 1956) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, 
to January 31, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Total 
Name Profession salary 
received 
Ai William C., | Clerk-messenger....__ $306. 61 
Burwell, Rose M. Clerical assistant 357. 90 
Creech, William X. Professional stalt 766.19 
member, 
Dye, Elaine C Clerical assistant 383. 68 
Flynn, John J -| Professional staff 766.19 
TORIES 
Foulke, Roy E.. . end 766.19 
Mund, Vernon A... Proteasional staff 335. 33 
mentee (to Jan. 
55 
Noone, Charles M...| Consultant (WAE) 657. 71 
December and 
annary). 
Weadock, Robert L. Professional stall 774. 36 
member. 
White, Lee C Professional staff 306. 72 
member (from 
Jan. 19). 
Li | SE as Ee ee eee 5, 481. 02 
Tupe 8 for expenditure at beginning 0 
—— ——— 2 — tee — 
agattional funds authorized during period__..-...-..--. 
2 — available for expenditure during 
c 5 ar ee ea a 7, 753, 98 
5 during period 7. 402. 35 
Balance available for expenditure at 5 
end oſ period 10, 291. 63 
JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
Chairman. 


JuLy 15, 1957. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


(Pursuant to S. Res. 42, agreed to January 
30, 1957) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from February 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1957, together with the funds 
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available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Profession 


Adams, Walter . Professional staſt 
member (from 
June 24). 


Clerk-messenger...... 


$264. 78 


Alford, William C., 1, 533. 05 


Burwell, Rose M. . Clerical assistant 1, 789. 95 
Creech, William A —— stall 3. 830. 95 
mem 

ye, Elaine C.. . Clerical assistant 1, 918. 40 
Erickson, William J. Professional stuff 2371. 47 
member (from 
Apr 17). 
Flynn, John J Professional staff 3, 830, 95 
member. 
Foulke, Roy EK. Ces J 3, 830. 95 
Hall, Edwin P., Ir. . Clerk-messenger 102. 20 
(from June 21). 
Noone, Charles M... ‘foe ees 616. 65 
Weadock, Robert L. 3, 871. 80 


To available for expenditure during 
111171TTTCC0——— AE N R 85, 000. 00 
Expended during poriod__............--...-. 29,073. 09 


Balance available for expenditure at 
end of pr ooo A 55, 926, 91 
JOHN SPARKMAN, 


Chairman. 


JuLY 9, 1957. 
SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON IMPROPER AC- 

TIVITIES IN THE LABOR OR MANAGEMENT 

FIELD 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from February 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its 


subcommittees: 


Name 


Adlerman, Jerome 8 
Aporta, John A.....-. 
Beck, John W., Ir. 
Brucas, Marie 
Cheasty, John C. 
Fitzgerald, Frances 

ESZ Robert W... 
Gross, Helen & 
Johnson, Vernon J. 
Jones, Edward NI 
Kaplan, Arthur G... 
Kelly, James P. 
Kennedy, Robert F. 
Kopecky, George M.. 
Langenbacher, Irwin. 
Lopes, Nicholas F. 
Martin, George H. 
Mates, Lillian L. 
May, Walter R. 
McGovern, John J. 


Profession 


Assistant chief eoun- 
sel (from Mar. 16). 
Investigator (from 


r. 1). 
Research assistant 
(from Mar. 25). 
EN ta clerk (from 
Mar. 28). 
Investigator (from 
Feb, 20). 
Assistant ¢lerk (from 


Feb. 18 to June 22). 


Investigator (from 


Feb, 21 to May 27). 


Assistant clork (from 
June 10). 

Investigator (from 
Mar. 26). 


Investigator (from 
Feb. 2 

Ran ae 
(from May 24). 

Investigator (from 


Feb. 21). 
Chief counsel (from 
Feb, 16). 
Assistant counsel 
(from June 1). 
Assistant counsel 


(from June 10). 
Investigator (from 


Feb. 16 to May 31). 


ba ay (rom 
June 15). 
Assistant clerk (from 


b. 15). 
Assistant counsel 
(from Apr, 10). 


— 
so 
received 


$4, 171. 10 


2. 750. 46 

716, 60 
1, 228, 81 
1,700. 72 
1,493. 73 
2, $H. 26 

304, 54 
2, 503. 21 
3. 355, 56 
1.078. 76 
2, 627, 47 
5, 549. 98 

$42, 51 

615.76 
2, 792. 72 

400. 15 
1, 608. 77 
3. 702. 18 
2, 837. 00 


Total 
salary 
received 
80 e ae James J. 5 (from $496. 27 
r. 
Merriwether, Robert | Clerical assistant 173. 75 
(from June 14). 
Mills, Ralph W. Assistant counsel 2, 984. 46 
(from Apr. 2) 
Novello, Angela, N W Wia (from | 2, 266.06 
eb, . 
O'Donnell, Philip K.] Assistant counsel 178. 90 
(from June 25). 
O'Hara, Eleanor D... 5 aie (from 60. 68 
Qsolin, Katherine F. aan clerk (from 1, 002. 84 
Rowlette, Rita B. 4 o clerk (from | 1, 827. 29 
Rufo, Marie M. ae clerk (from | 1, 740. 28 
ar. 1). 
Salinger, Pierre E. G. ec Pohl (from 4, 705. 17 
el 
Schofield, Marie 8. ee. clerk (from 302. 55 
Scott, Yvonne-.....- 2 clerk (from 460. 76 
une 1). 
Sheridan, Walter J... * (from 2, 087. 70 
Shea, Mary D.....-.| Adsistant clerk (from | 40. 76 
June 1). 
Assistant clerk (from | 1,575. 50 
Feb. 25). 
Sullivan, Elizabeth oe (from | 1,841.79 
‘eb. 24), 
Terry, John A Research assistant 1, 287. 76 
(from Feb. 25). 
Van Derau, Inez M. 117 clerk (from 650. 21 
Watt, Ruth Young-- Ohiet e (from 3, 088. 17 
Wilbur, Georgia H... 875 clerk (from 460. 76 
Willise, Sherman S...| Investigator (from 568. 82 
June 4), 
Funds available for expenditure at beginning 
eee „ $350, 000. 00 
A dle funds authorized during period 
Total available for expenditure during PECAR 
Expended during Pcriödt.—————.—.—. 182 942.37 
Balance available for expenditure at 
end of period EE 197, 057. 63 
JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman. 
Jury 1957. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE To STUDY THE FOREIGN 
AID PROGRAM 


(Under authority of S. Res. 285, agreed to 
July 11, 1958) 


To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 1st 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, 
to January 31, 1957, toegther with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its 
subcommittees: 


Total 
Name Profession salary 
received 
Bowen, Theresa . Assistant clerk._.....| $426. 50 
Carlton, John T Professional staff 1, 134. 80 
member, 
Deventer, June C. 5 Clerk . 563. 52 
Fowlkes, Mildred L. ___-do. 2 443. 63 
Marguerite IL Aalst clerk (to 245. 
Hansen, Morella R.. Research assistant 128. 11 
(from Jan. 25). 
Kuhl; Arthur WM 


Chief cler 


Armour, Norman 
Armstrong, Hamil- 
ton F. 


Bruce, David K. E. do 945. 55 
Caflery, ary * do R 51. 
H Y WEA RNY AO.. 

1 Totton do. 

Holthusen, Henry F. do 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Total salarles— 4 16, 850. 35 


1 Represents obligation incurred during prior 6-month 
period. 


119, 857, 41 


Balance available for expenditure at 
end of period. 103, 126. 72 


THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, 


JuLY 1957. 
Se COMMITTEE To STUDY THE FOREIGN Am 
PROGRAM 
(Under authority of S. Res. 35, agreed to 
January 30, 1957) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, 1st 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from February 1, 1957, 
to June 30, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its sub- 
committees: 


Total 
Name Profession salary 
received 
Bowen, Theresa. Assistant clerk....... $2, 132. 50. 


Burroughs, Betty A.. 8 (from | 1, 700. 51 


Carlton, John T. Professional staff 1, 134. 80 
gi (to Feb. 
Deventer, June O Assistant clerk (to 281.7 


Fowlkes, Mildred = 2 do 
Hansen, Morelia R Research assistan 
Kuhl, Artbur MI... Chief clerk. 
Caffery, Jefferson .... 
a) Totton 


Funds available for expenditure at beginning 
TTT $75, 000. 00 
Additional funds authorized during period 


Yow available for expenditure during 


FF.... 75, 000. 
Expended peers S 142, 341. 17 
Balance avallable for expenditure at 
OA Of DOO snara „ 658. 83 


1 Includes $6,000 advance to committee, 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman. 


Juny 11, 1957. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES, LOBBYING, AND CAMPAIGN CON- 
TRIBUTIONS 
(Authorized by S. Res. 219, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess., agreed to January 30, 1957, and ud 
Res. 47, 85th Cong., Ist sess., 
February 22, 1956, and S. Res. 128, aoe 
Cong., Ist sess., agreed to April 17, 1957) 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 
The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, lst 


July 17 


session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from January 1, 1957, 
to May 31, 1957, together with the funds 
available to and expended by it and its sub- 
committees: 


Total 
Name * Profession salary 
received 
Burke, John P. „ (to | $1,006.00 
an. — 

Clapp, Charles L yt e (to] 3, 749. 20 

Dickinson, Arthur B. Investigator (to Mar.] 2,274.03 

Dolan, Joseph F. hae counsel (Feb. 2, 644. 42 
11 to May 15.) 

Fay, e Counsel (to May 300 6, 166. 65 

eae a, 5 (to Mar. 2.630. 01 

Kamerick, Paul E...| Chief investigator ] 5, 674. 00 
(to May 31). 

Kopecky, George M. 8 tor (to May | 4, 178. 40 

Lockwood, John F. Investigator (to Mar.] 2,249.52 

McConnell, Vivien I. Chiei Clerk (to May | 2,817. 60 

McGovern, John J. . Associate counsel | 3,971.80 
(to ans 15). 

Neuland, Joanne C Cleri assistant | 2,303.80 
(to May A 

Ryan, Mary -| Clerical 2, 078. 41 
(to May 19. 

Scott, LVonne . Clerical 2, 303. 80 
to 2 31). 

Shea, Weary D . dee es 2, 303, 80 

Weber, 5 K. Katana 5, 030. 00 
ee May 31). 

Wilber, Georgia H. . Clerical assistant | 2,303.80 
(to May 31) 

Burke, John P. Consul 


Funds available for expendi- 
ture at beginning of period. 
Additional funds authorized 
during period 


Total available for ex- 
eee during 


riod 
ne Gunite period 


Balanee available ſor ex- 
penditure at end of 
period. 


JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 


an, 


JuLy 8, 1957. 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE SENATE RECEPTION 
Room 
To the SECRETARY OF THE SENATE: 

The above-mentioned committee, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 123, 80th Congress, Ist 
session, submits the following report showing 
the name, profession, and total salary of each 
person employed by it and its subcommittees 
during the period from August 2, 1955, to May 
1, 1957, together with the funds available to 
and expended by it and its subcommittees: 


810, 000. 00 
. — funds authorized during period 


400 None 


Balance available for expenditure at 
period.. 


end of period — - 9,466.68 
Jonn F. Kry, 


Chairman. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 2568. A bill to amend the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act, 1936, as amended, to promote and 
encourage the construction, and to expe- 
dite the financing from private sources, of 
vessels suitable for use in the foreign and 
domestic trade of the United States, and 
for defense purposes, and to encourage the 
maintenance of shipyards and to preserve 
the supply of skilled shipyard workers; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

S. 2569. A bill to terminate the price-sup- 
port program for tobacco, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

S. 2570. A bill to amend the public assist- 
ance provisions of the Social Security Act to 
provide that the value of restricted Indian 
lands shall not be taken into account in de- 
termining the need of any Indian for such 
assistance; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 2571. A bill to amend the definition of 
the term “airport development” in the Fed- 
eral Airport Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 2572. A bill for the relief of Maria Mat- 
sumoto Davis; and 

S. 2578. A bill for the relief of Anastasia 
Sofianos Boyaci; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 2574. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special series of postage stamps com- 
memorating the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of Edgar Allan Poe; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S.2575. A bill for the relief of Erna 
Wiedling; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 2576. A bill for the relief of Rabbi Josef 
Biller and Golde Biller; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLOTT: 

S. 2577. A bill to preserve permanently as 
a national park, an area of national signifi- 
cance in Colorado and Utah, such park to be 
known as the Dinosaur National Park, which 
shall supersede the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Attorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 2578, A bill to require contracts for the 
construction, alteration, or repair of public 
buildings and public works of the United 
States to be accompanied by bonds to assure 
the payment of contractor obligations to 
States arising from the performance of such 
contracts; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LONG: 

S. 2579. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Federal-State Land Study Com- 
missions in the several States, and a Na- 
tional Land Study Board of Review; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. WILEY: 

S. J. Res. 124. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
late Col. William Mitchell a commission as 
a major general, United States Army, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 


RESOLUTION 


Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 164) to pay 
a gratuity to Virginia May Christian and 
others, which was placed on the calen- 
dar. 

(See resolution printed in full which 
appears under the heading Reports of 
Committees’’.) 


REMOVAL OF TOBACCO FROM LIST 
OF CROPS RECEIVING PRICE SUP- 
PORTS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
am about to introduce a bill, and I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for not more than 5 minutes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
July 12, 1957, the Surgeon-General, head 
of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, issued a public warning that exces- 
sive smoking of cigarettes is a causative 
factor in the incidence of cancer of the 
lung. Reviewing the mounting evi- 
dence accumulated by research in re- 
cent years, Dr. Burney stated: 

Many independent studies thus have con- 
firmed beyond reasonable doubt that there 
is a high degree of statistical association 
between lung cancer and heavy and pro- 
longed cigarette smoking. 


The statement of the Public Health 
Service recognizes that there are obvi- 
ously many other possible causes of lung 
cancer besides excessive cigarette smok- 
ing, and that research into all causes 
must be continued and intensified. But 
its conclusion is that a case against to- 
bacco has been established: 

While there are naturally differences of 
opinion in interpreting the data on lung can- 
cer and cigarette smoking, the Public Health 
Service feels the weight of the evidence is 
increasingly pointing in one direction: That 
excessive smoking is one of the causative 
factors in lung cancer. 


Mr. President, I have previously urged 
that these findings be followed up with 
programs of tobacco education, particu- 
larly among the young people of our 
country, in the interest of safeguarding 
their health against the lung cancer risk 
inherent in habitual smoking. Today I 
offer another measure which seems to 
me an inevitable logical corollary of our 
Government’s recognition that tobacco 
holds danger to health. I am introduc- 
ing a bill to remove tobacco from the list 
of so-called basic farm products which 
are subsidized with price supports and 
soil-bank payments from the Federal 
treasury, and I ask that the bill be 
printed in the Record at this point. 
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There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That nothwithstanding 
any other provisions of law, beginning with 
the 1959 crop, no price support, marketing 
quota, acreage allotment, or acreage reserve 
program shall be effective with respect to 
tobacco. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
with the findings published by the Pub- 
lic Health Service, the Government can 
hardly remain in the position of spend- 
ing millions of the taxpayers’ dollars to 
support tobacco as a basic farm prod- 
uct. Once stated, the proposition is al- 
most too obvious for argument. Would 
it not be ridiculous, Mr. President, for 
one department of our Government, the 
department charged with responsibility 
for Health, Education, and Welfare, to 
be educating Americans about the pos- 
sible danger of tobacco for their health 
and welfare, while another department 
of the Government, concerned with agri- 
culture, spends millions of dollars to un- 
derwrite the growing of that product? 

Surely, Mr. President, if tobacco is a 
causative factor in spreading the most 
terrible disease that may afflict large 
numbers of Americans, then the growing 
of tobacco should not be subsidized out 
of the taxes we impose on Americans. 
Such an irony is worthy of Alice in Won- 
derland or perhaps Penguin Island or 
some other great work of literature satir- 
izing the foibles and inconsistencies of 
human society. Yet, that is precisely our 
present position, 


IS TOBACCO CONSISTENT WITH HEALTH? 


The support of so-called basic farm 
products is the main feature of our agri- 
cultural programs. As a matter of fact, 
I have repeatedly criticized our farm pol- 
icies because the large amounts appro- 
priated for them go almost wholly into 
price supports and soil-bank assistance 
for the basics, while little or nothing is 
done for the thousands of farm families 
growing diversified or perishable prod- 
ucts. But the theory behind the basic 
commodity programs must obviously be 
that a stable supply of the so-called 
basic products is of such importance 
to the Nation that it must be assured by 
a Federal subsidy. Yet imagine, Mr. 
President, the folly of spending Govern- 
ment funds simultaneously both for the 
production of the cigarette tobacco 
which threatens Americans with lung 
cancer, and for Public Health Service re- 
search and warnings to the public to 
guard against contracting this fatal dis- 
ease from cigarette smoking. 


Mr. President, I am not dulled to the 
fact that tobacco is an important crop 
in many areas of our country, and that 
many individuals and communities are 
economically dependent upon it. It is 
not their fault that tobacco is now being 
shown to have deleterious effects on the 
health of habitual users. Nevertheless, 
when this is shown to be the case, we 
must be able to adjust to the facts. 

Future research may confirm and 
even expand the present findings of 
harm from tobacco to the point where 
there will be a substantial abandonment 
or reduction in its use. Rather than 
continuing absurdly, in the face of such 
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findings, to support tobacco as a neces- 
sary and basic farm product, the Gov- 
ernment should be preparing alternative 
programs to help the tobacco areas de- 
velop more diversified farming and eco- 
nomic activities to take up gradually the 
potential loss of tobacco revenues. To 
provide time for planning such a new 
approach, my bill would withdraw Fed- 
eral supports for tobacco only beginning 
with the 1959 crop. This should give the 
Department of Agriculture and other 
executive agencies ample opportunity for 
considering and preparing programs for 
our tobacco-growing areas to take the 
place of subsidies for tobacco itself. 

In any case, Mr. President, we cannot 
remain in the incongruous and inde- 
fensible position of spending public funds 
both to help grow tobacco and to warn 
people not to use cigarettes. I introduce 
my bill today so that we may begin to 
face up to this contradiction in national 
policy, and to plan ahead for doing some- 
thing to end it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2569) to terminate the 
price-support program for tobacco, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
NEUBERGER, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


ERNA WIEDLING 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
for the relief of Mrs. Erna Wiedling. The 
bill is designed for the sole purpose of 
permitting Mrs. Wiedling to make ap- 
plication for a visa to come to this coun- 
try from Germany. Thus far she has 
been denied this privilege by our con- 
sular office in Frankfurt. 

Mrs. Wiedling’s only child is married 
to one of my Oregon constituents, Mr. 
Jack Wilmarth, who lives in Sheridan. 
Since Mrs. Wiedling has no close rela- 
tives in Germany, she naturally wants 
to be with her daughter and her grand- 
children in the United States. 

The reason for denial of a visa appli- 
cation to Mrs. Wiedling was the fact 
that she had been convicted of a minor 
offense in 1953 for which, of course, 
there was a police record. Although 
Mrs. Wiedling paid her fine and the 
crime she committed has been expunged 
from the court records, there is no ad- 
ministrative relief for her case. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in order to 
make it possible for this mother and 
daughter to be reunited in the foresee- 
able future, I am introducing this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2575) for the relief of Erna 
Wiedling, introduced by Mr. Morse, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KNOWLAND (for himself and Mr. 
HUMPHREY) submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by them jointly 
to the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
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civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 6127, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT APPROPRI- 
ATIONS—ADDITIONAL CONFER- 
EES 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] 
be appointed as additional conferees on 
the part of the Senate on the bill (H. R. 
7665) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR MANS- 
FIELD 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on Saturday last, July 13, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] made an able and outstand- 
ing address on the subject of foreign 
policy. On every occasion this year 
when the Senator from Montana has ad- 
dressed the Senate on this subject, his 
words have been worthy of careful con- 
sideration by all Senators who are appre- 
ciative of the time and effort and 
thought he gives to the general world 
situation. I believe that the keynote 
of his speech, namely, “Faith Versus 
Fear,” was challenging and effective; and 
I was impressed by many other aspects 
of his address. 

However, I was disappointed in his 
apparent implication that the adminis- 
tration of President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of State Dulles was a near fail- 
ure, in that it was lacking in initiative. 
Every administration is open to reason- 
able comment and criticism; but the im- 
plication of the lack of strength of con- 
viction and lack of vision was, in my 
judgment, entirely unjustified. How 
anyone could say that when the session 
began, administration policy was fast 
degenerating into a hodgepodge of ster- 
ile slogans and fumbling fears, or how 
the Senator from Montana could have 
said that the executive branch tended to 
hoard power and reach out for more, 
while seeming to be desirous of evading 
its responsibilities, is hard for me to 
understand. 

Of course, the Middle East situation, 
with the Suez crisis and the attempt of 
England and France to solve it by force 
of arms, did endanger our relations with 
Western Europe. However, personally 
I am confident that the Senator from 
Montana would have opposed any resort 
to armed force, had he been in the place 
of the Secretary of State. 

While I have also been in serious 
doubt as to the wisdom of cutting off the 
press from Communist China, there was 
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certainly no intention of the administra- 
tion to impose a curtain of ignorance, 
or an assumption of arbitrary arro- 
gance toward the press unprecedented 
in recent history.” 

I was disappointed when the Senator 
from Montana described our foreign- 
aid program as in decay; the United 
States Information Agency as seized 
with a delusion of grandeur; our Far 
East policy as imprisoned in the past; 
and the Asian-African regions as over- 
loaded with public relations. 

I was at a loss to understand how the 
Senator from Montana could say that 
there was no real bipartisanship in the 
relationships between the Executive and 
the Congress. 

I suppose the exigencies of politics 
require Senators to overstate their cases, 
but I would have felt happier had the 
Senator from Montana been more mod- 
erate in his charges, and if he had really 
recognized the wonderful leadership we 
have had from President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles during the 5 years of 
the Eisenhower administration. Cer- 
tainly our policy of mutual security and 
our sympathetic interest in and support 
of the underdeveloped nations which are 
seeking freedom, independence, and self- 
determination constitute both a secu- 
rity policy and a positive policy of vision 
and inspiration, and more than a policy 
of mere reaction to the Soviets. 

I repeat that I welcome the apt and 
able comments of the Senator from 
Montana, even though I feel they are 
too caustic. I sincerely hope Senators 
on both sides of the aisle will work to- 
gether for what the Senator from Mon- 
tana has called a tripartisan policy. 

Mr. President, our program rests in 
part on wise caution which impels us 
to maintain our military guard, even 
though some nations in the world may 
distort our purposes. Because we have 
no aggressive intentions, a healthy alert- 
ness prompts us to continue our defenses. 

Such a program is not based upon an 
hysterical, panic-stricken fear; but it is 
based on an awareness of the aggressive 
tendencies of international communism 
and a recognition of the need for con- 
stant alertness, as against complacency 
and apathy, in the battle for peace and 
freedom. 

This, of course, is the negative and 
defensive side of our policy. 

But there is also the positive side of 
our policy. I believe that the princi- 
ples enunciated by President Eisenhower 
in his inaugural address of January 20, 
1953, are as applicable today as they 
were when he stated them 4½ years 
ago; and certainly they have been ag- 
gressively carried out by his administra- 
tion. 

Basically, the policy of the United 
States is formulated on a recognition of 
the worth of the individual human being 
and the liberation, through freedom, of 
mankind’s deepest aspirations. These 
were the liberty concepts of 1776. 

Our policy, I believe, is fundamentally 
motivated by adherence to these con- 
cepts. As long as it remains so, it is 
difficult for me to accept the notion that 
American foreign policy is degenerating 
into a hodgepodge of sterile slogans and 
fumbling fears, 
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Again I thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Montana for his thoughtful 
and thorough contribution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield to 
me? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam glad 
to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I appreciate the criti- 
cism of my good friend, the senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, and I commend 
him for speaking out in behalf of the 
administration. 

In response to one of the specific ques- 
tions he raised—I could not hear all he 
raised—I wish to say that so far as Mr. 
Dulles was concerned, at the time of the 
Suez crisis he could not have taken any 
other action. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I applauded him 
for his move then. I believe, on reflec- 
tion, that it was the only thing that 
could have been done. 

But I believe that perhaps leading up 
to that, a clearer line of understanding 
between the United States and our 
Western Allies could have been brought 
about. 

I should like to point out to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey that our intel- 
ligence services were caught flatfooted 
on the outbreak of the triple invasion 
of the Suez; they were caught flatfooted 
over the trouble in Hungary; they were 
caught flatfooted over the outbreak in 
Poland. 

If the Senator read my speech, and I 
think he at least heard some of it, he 
will recall I gave credit to the adminis- 
tration where credit was due. I have 
followed the old Robert Taft concept of 
the opposition. The late Senator Taft 
said the duty of the opposition is to op- 
pose; but I would add this, and I am 
sure our late colleague would agree: The 
duty of the opposition is to oppose con- 
structively. That is what I have been 
trying to do in the series of foreign- 
policy speeches I have made since I have 
been a Member of the Senate. I think 
there has been too much press-agentry 
in connection with various leaks and 
statements. I think newspapers too 
often get much information before we 
do in the committee of which we are 
both members. 

I am sorry I cannot answer the Sena- 
tor in more detail. I cannot recall all 
the questions he raised. I want to as- 
sure the Senator of one thing, that when 
I talk of faith, I realize, and I know, 
that the President and the Secretary of 
State are men of great faith and are 
doing the best they can. What I want 
to see this Nation get away from, 
though, is a fear of what the Soviet 
Union is going to do; not to react to 
that fear, but to take the initiative and 
proceed on the intelligence, ability, and 
faith of our people and our country. If 
we will go forward on that basis and not 
be in a position of playing second fiddle 
to the monstrous monolith which is try- 
ing to encompass the world at the pres- 
ent time, then I contend we will be fol- 
lowing the right path. 

Again I thank the Senator from New 
Jersey for his criticism, his fairness, and 
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to assure him that in making my speech 
I thought, at least, I was acting in a 
responsible and, I hoped, in a construc- 
tive manner. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Montana. I merely 
wish to say, as he has said, while it is 
the duty of the opposition to oppose con- 
structively, so I feel it is the duty and 
the responsibility of those representing 
the administration to point out those 
instances where we think the opposition’s 
case has been overstated, and to defend 
the administration and its sincerity in 
what we think it is trying to do. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and the administration can be proud 
of the efforts of the Senator from New 
Jersey in its behalf. 


FORTY-FOOT CHANNEL IN UPPER 
DELAWARE RIVER 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for not more than 5 min- 
utes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
may proceed, 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, a few days ago in his column, 
Mr. Drew Pearson discussed the appro- 
priation for a 40-foot channel in the 
upper Delaware River. In that column 
he criticized the distinguished chairman 
of the House Appropriations Committee, 
Mr. CANNON. 

As an advocate of the deepening of 
the Delaware River to its authorized 
depth of 40 feet, I wish to state that 
Representative Cannon has always been 
eminently fair in dealing with this im- 
portant improvement. He heard exten- 
tensive testimony on the project, and 
acted with the high degree of fairness 
that is always accorded by an able Mem- 
ber of Congress, 

As Americans, we are most fortunate 
to have a man of his ability heading this 
important committee. Also, here in the 
Senate, we are most fortunate to have 
as the head of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for Civil Functions, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER]. 

The improvement of our rivers and 
harbors to meet the requirements of 
modern ocean transportation must be 
considered from the standpoint of their 
contribution to the welfare of the whole 
Nation. Flood-control projects must 
likewise be considered as vital to the 
national interest. The preservation of 
our national resources can be advanced 
by properly located and properly con- 
structed flood-control projects. Theim- 
provement of our rivers is needed for the 
expansion of low-cost transportation of 
heavy commodities. Our harbors must 
be made the finest in the world to facili- 
tate the expansion of world trade. 

Mr. President, the proposal for the 
deepening of the Delaware River was de- 
bated at length on the floor of the Sen- 
ate in 1954. By a vote of almost 2 to 1, 
it was determined to make the Delaware 
River a 40-foot channel. The Budget 
Bureau limited the channel to 35 feet. 
This year, both the committees of the 
House and the Senate have determined 
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that the project should be constructed 
220 hee eee 
eet. 

There has been much discussion that 
the 40-foot channel would benefit only 
the United States Steel Corp. The 
United States Steel Corp. can transfer 
their cargoes from the large oceangoing 
steamships to those requiring a lesser 
channel at very small cost, but the 
smaller concerns along the Delaware do 
not have the facilities to do so, 

Mr. President, again, I want to express 
my appreciation of the consideration 
that both the House and Senate, in an 
unbiased manner, have given to this im- 
portant project. I feel that the Senate 
and the House should have information 
concerning industries which will use the 
improved Delaware River Channel. 

There has already been built Levit- 
town, a brandnew city, where 50,000 
people are now living. It has its own 
churches, schools, recreational facilities, 
shopping centers, and other facilities 
that a modern city should provide. If 
this new settlement were under one mu- 
nicipal authority, it would be the 10th 
largest city of Pennsylvania. 

The National Gypsum Co.’s multi-mil- 
lion-dollar plant at Burlington, N. J., is 
an example of the industry which has 
come into the area since the Corps of 
Engineers first evaluated the project. 
This plant is designed to handle 350,000 
tons of raw materials annually, and is 
presently in operation. The raw ma- 
terials are transported to the plant by 
modern ocean carriers which were de- 
signed specifically for this trade, and 
require the authorized 40-foot channel 
depth for safe and economic operation. 

The Meenan Oil Co. is a newcomer 
fuel-oil distributor at Levittown, Pa., 
making use of the Delaware River in the 
distribution of several million gallons of 
product annually. The Meenan Com- 
pany looks forward to the early construc- 
tion of the 40-foot channel because of 
the greater economy involved. 

The Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Barium Steel Corp., has 
acquired approximately 1,000 acres in the 
Burlington area, adjacent to the National 
Gypsum Co., for the construction of a 
completely integrated steel plant. This 
new plant, only the fourth of its kind in 
the United States, will be the major part 
of the most extensive and costly expan- 
sion program ever launched by Phoenix 
Iron & Steel, a company which has been 
in business since 1790. The principal 
products will be high-priority steel 
plate, shapes, seamless tubes, and bars 
for American industry. Within the next 
2 years the Phoenix installation will be 
consuming iron ore at the rate of 1,200,- 
000 tons annually. A major considera- 
tion in the company’s choice of the 
Delaware River site was the availability 
of low-cost water transportation and the 
authorized 40-foot channel. 

Northern Metal Co. is building a mod- 
ern general cargo terminal, which will 
be one of the finest on the Atlantic coast. 
It is now under construction in northeast 
Philadelphia. This marine terminal, is 
in addition to the company’s present 
facilities, and will have adequate facili- 
ties for handling cargoes by rail and 
motor carrier. 
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A survey of Delaware Valley industries 
reveals that more than $3 billion has been 
spent since the Second World War for 
modernization and expansion to meet 
increasing civilian and defense needs. 

There are two general factors which 
throw an important light upon the pros- 
pects for even greater attraction of in- 
dustry to the Delaware River port area. 

First. There is a gradual depletion of 
iniand ore resources in the United States, 
causing greater reliance upon overseas 
sources—Newfoundland, Labrador, and 
South America. This changing raw ma- 
terial situation, combined with proximity 
of markets, will provide still further 
stimulus to steel using industry in the 
area. 

Second. In order to obtain the full 
measure of utility and economy in trans- 
portation, industry must use the spe- 
cialized bulk-type cargo vessels, which 
are already in use on the Delaware so 
far as depth permits. For tankers the 
trend is to deeper drafts and increased 
speed; many of them will require a chan- 
nel in excess of 40 feet. The new bulk- 
ore carriers have drafts of 37.5 feet. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor at this point an 
editorial from the July 15 edition of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, entitled Truths 
About the Channel.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TRUTHS ABOUT THE CHANNEL 


On the principle that every bit added to 
what you've got is better than what you had, 
there will be cheers now that the Senate 
Appropriations Committee has upped the 
appropriation for the Delaware River Chan- 
nel for the coming year by $2 million—to a 
total of $11 million. 

It is to be hoped that when this measure 
goes to a conference committee with the 
House of Representatives, the $11 million fig- 
ure will not be cut. For it is still $5,500,000 
short of the $16,500,000 which United States 
Army engineers said could be profitably used 
in channel dredging this year. 

Since it will be some time before the 
measure reaches its next stage in the legis- 
lative process this may be a good time to 
spread on the record—for public understand- 
ing—some facts about our channel. Particu- 
larly, it is important to nail some recent lies 
and correct some flagrant misstatements. 

Falsehood No. 1: This is the cry that 
deepening the upper channel to 40 feet will 
benefit only one company, United States 
Steel. 

The truth: Prospect of a 40-foot channel 
has been attracting a large number of new 
industries on both sides of the channel above 
Philadelphia. Here are just a few who will 
use that channel, in addition to United States 
Steel: the National Gypsum Co., which is 
building a multi-million-dollar plant at Bur- 
lington, N. J.; the Meenan Oil Co., at Levit- 
town; the Wood Conversion Co., which plans 
amulti-million-dollar plant near Burlington; 
the Phoenix Iron and Steel Co., which is also 
locating in the Burlington area. 

These plants, and others, are planning 
their future business on the basis of a 40- 
foot Delaware River Channel. 

Falsehood No. 2: That the measure now 
before Congress provides for spending 891. 
738,000. 

The truth: The measure before Congress 
involves only $11 million. Future expendi- 
tures are up to Congress. 

‘Falsehood No. 3: That the Delaware Chan- 
nel is a gift by the Nation’s taxpayers to 
this area, 
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The truth: In general taxation, the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan area pays far more to 
the Federal Government than it receives in 
return. And over the past 50 years Dela- 
ware River development has cost the Fed- 
eral Government $105 million—while it has 
received here in customs receipts more than 
14 times that sum. In 1951 alone Port of 
Philadelphia customs receipts were $52,300,- 
000. 

If anybody is making gifts, it is Delaware 
Valley who is making them to the rest of 
the Nation, not the other way round. 

Delaware Valley is growing in spite of 
pullbacks and carpers. From January to 
June 1954 our port handled 15.6 percent of 
the Nation's foreign commerce, compared 
with 12.5 percent during that period of 1953, 
And our increase took place at a time when 
the whole Nation’s waterborne commerce 
had declined 4.3 percent. Finally, in import 
tonnage, our port has become the country’s 
first. 

So, we place these facts on record to spike 
the falsehoods, So, too, do we register our 
thanks to Congress, both for a prospective 
increase in the channel appropriation and 
for the decision of both Houses to make it 
a 40-foot channel—not a 35-foot channel. 

This is a good time to thank, also, Sen- 
ator Epwarp Martin, who has been in the 
forefront of this campaign; Senator CLARK, 
and our Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who have fought this good fight 
year in and year out. 

They know, as we do, that it cannot be 
said too often, or too loudly. Delaware Val- 
ley asks no gift. It asks only its due: the 
right of this Nation’s birthplace to continue 
to serve its historic major role as one of the 
great ports of the United States of America, 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I yield, 
if I have time. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I desire 
to commend the Senator for making such 
a clear exposition of the need for a 40- 
foot channel in Delaware River. As a 
Senator from the State of New Jersey, I 
want to thank him on the RECORD. 


CHIEF JUSTICE WARREN OF THE 
UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I was 
not present on the floor of the Senate 
yesterday afternoon when the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] made some 
references which I regard as unfor- 
tunate about the Chief Justice of the 
United States, Earl Warren. 

The Senator from Virginia, as appears 
on page 11817 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, referred to Justice Warren as the 
modern Thaddeus Stevens, now in the 
robes of the Chief Justice of the United 
States, and implied that he had played 
more than a passive role in the inception 
of this bill. 

Then again, on page 11819, during the 
course of the debate, the Senator from 
Virginia said: 

I think he— 


That is, Chief Justice Warren— 
has done and is doing more to destroy the 
form of Government we have in this coun- 
try than has any Chief Justice in the his- 
tory of the United States. 


Of course, it is within the rights of 
the Senator from Virginia to make that 
statement, and I would not for 1 min- 
ute interfere with his right to say it. I 
regret I was not on the floor at the time 
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to lend my voice to the defense of the 
Chief Justice of the United States. I 
am very glad that some Senators from 
the other side of the aisle came to his 
defense. I would have joined them had 
I been here. But after reading the REC- 
orp this morning I feel that I should 
make some comment from this side of 
the aisle about the attack which the Sen- 
ator from Virginia made on the Chief 
Justice. 

The Chief Justice is of a different po- 
litical party from that of those of us 
who sit on this side of the aisle, but if 
we examine his record from the time he 
was district attorney in Alameda Coun- 
ty, to the time he was attorney general of 
California, to the time he was Governor 
of California, and now as Chief Justice 
of the United States, I think it will be 
found that it is a record of conspicuous 
honor, and that his life has been one of 
continual growth. 

Politics sometimes degrades men, and 
the compromises which they feel forced 
to make reduce them to lower and lower 
ethical levels. 

I think it is one of the great distinc- 
tions of Mr. Justice Warren that in his 
long and extended political life he has 
risen to ever greater and greater heights 
in character, in tolerance, and nobility of 
purpose. I regard the Chief Justice, Mr. 
President, as one of the noblest of 
Americans. I think the United States is 
fortunate in having a man of his integ- 
rity and his understanding on the 
Supreme Court. I believe Earl Warren is 
already one of the great Chief Justices, 
and is destined to be one of the greatest 
Chief Justices in the history of this 
country. 

In my opinion, the remarks of the 
Senator from Virginia were highly un- 
fortunate. As 1 Senator of 96, I feel 
it my duty to say that I heartily disagree 
with the Senator from Virginia, and that 
I will stand on the character and ability 
of Earl Warren. May God bless him and 
keep him. 

Mr. President, I desire to speak on 
another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
SmaTHERS in the chair). 
from Illinois has the floor, 


(Mr. 
The Senator 


SENATOR NEELY OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to invite the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELy] came yester- 
day to the floor of the Senate at great 
personal sacrifice to himself. Very fre- 
quently the press and the public delight 
in pointing out real or fancied faults of 
our legislators, and accuse them of 
cowardice or worse, I think we all know 
that the Senator from West Virginia is 
in delicate health, and that it would 
have been very easy for him to have 
stayed in the hospital and not come to 
the floor of the Senate. Nevertheless, at 
great personal sacrifice and at some risk 
he made the long journey from Bethesda 
and took part in both yea and nay votes. 

Mr. President, in the name of Con- 
gress, the President awards a Medal of 
Honor to the men in our armed services 
who in battle make sacrifices above and 
beyond the call of duty and exhibit great 
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heroism. We cannot confer a Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor upon our own 
colleague, but I think the Senator from 
West Virginia deserves the approval, the 
commendation, and the praise not only 
of the Senate, but of the public, for his 
high sense of duty. 

Mr. President, I—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a very able edito- 
rial from the Washington Post of this 
morning pointing out the impressive vic- 
tory which we had yesterday on the civil- 
rights issue, and stating that any changes 
in the bill should not amount to a give- 
away of the basic objectives of the bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPRESSIVE VICTORY 

Senator Byrp contributed only an emo- 
tional blockbuster to the civil-rights debate. 
His characterization of Chief Justice Warren 
as the modern Thaddeus Stevens and his 
declaration that enactment of the adminis- 
tration’s right-to-vote bill would make At- 
torney General Brownell a 20th century 
American Caesar are both absurd on their 
face. Apparently the Senator from Virginia 
undertook to panic the Senate on the eve 
of its vote to take up the bill, but there 
is no indication that anyone took him seri- 
ously. 

The vote of 71 to 18 by which the Senate 
decided to begin formal consideration of the 
bill is an impressive victory for its sponsors. 
The size of the vote clearly indicates why 
the foes of this legislation did not attempt 
to talk it to death before it came formally 
before the Senate. Seventy-one Senators can 
apply cloture, even under the present rule, 
with 7 votes to spare. The size of the vote 
can mean only that an overwhelming major- 
ity of the Senate is now in agreement that 
enactment of a civil-rights measure is long 
overdue (though there remains disagree- 
ment on scope). In view of this, foes of the 
bill are especially unwise to resort to name 
calling and extremism that can only embitter 
relations without changing the outcome. 

Sponsors of the bill should now adjust 
their strategy to the position of strength 
that they occupy. We do not mean by this 
that they should close their minds to the 
widespread talk of compromise that is now 
being heard. On the contrary, we think 
that some softening of the bill is highly 
desirable. But the changes should not 
amount to a giveaway of its basic objectives. 

Senator Byrp has given fresh confirmation 
of the fact that nothing short of defeat of 
the bill would satisfy the extremists. The 
country cannot pay that price for the satis- 
faction of a minority. In trying to make the 
bill more palatable to the South, therefore, 
the Senate must exercise care to avoid 
emasculating it, as many of the amend- 
ments under discussion would do. We think 
it is time for the Senate to abandon its 
oratorical flourishes and its epithet throw- 
ing and to concentrate on passing a bill 
that will buttress the right to vote and ad- 
vance the cause of civil rights in general 
with a minimum of offense to the South. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Sunday St. Louis-Post Dispatch en- 
titled “One Simple Issue,” opposing the 
inclusion of provision for a jury trial in 
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the civil-rights bill, and concluding with 
the sentence: 


Shall one man’s right to a jury trial in 
criminal cases be used to deny another man 
the right in civil proceedings to equality be- 
fore the law? Shall one man be given the 
power to violate the constitutional rights of 
another man in defiance of the courts, pro- 
vided he can win the support of 12 neighbors? 


Then the very able editorial concludes 
with the statement: 


There can be only one just answer. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

One SIMPLE ISSUE 

The first week’s debate on the civil-rights 
bill has brought out clearly the objectives of 
its southern opponents. These are, first, to 
knock out provisions applying to school in- 
tegration or any other aspect of civil rights 
except the right to vote; and second, to nul- 
lify the section dealing with the right to vote 
by attaching thereto a jury trial amendment, 

If the southern Democrats led by Sena- 
tors RusseLt and Ervin succeed in their first 
objective, they will have won a considerable 
victory. For they will have induced Con- 
gress to say, in effect, that while new pro- 
cedures should be set up to enforce the right 
to vote, no such enforcement powers should 
be applied to other equal rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution, including the right to 
equal opportunity in education. How is that 
going to sound over Moscow radio? 

Though undesirable, such a narrowing of 
the bill would not be fatal. As a matter of 
fact, a measure which established a civil- 
rights commission, set up a civil-rights di- 
vision in the Department of Justice, and 
authorized the Government to seek civil in- 
junctions against interference with the right 
to vote, would represent a marked advance. 
This is why the southerners are working so 
hard to nullify the voting-rights section. 

It must. be admitted that their attack is 
ingenious and deceptively plausible. They 
tug at the great American heartstring when 
they shed tears for the sacred right of trial 
by jury—by which they mean, of course, 
trial by white jury. They put on a great 
show of legal learning, most of it spurious, 
when they cite precedents to argue that 
white southerners will be deprived of rights 
going back to King John if the Federal Gov- 
ernment undertakes in the courts to protect 
the constitutional rights of Negro south- 
erners. 

The southerners contend that there is a 
constitutional right to trial by jury in cases 
of criminal or civil contempt. The fact is 
that no such right is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, and only a very restricted version of 
it by Congressional statute. A long line of 
Supreme Court decisions and the laws of 
many Southern States themselves specifically 
deny trial by jury to most persons accused 
of contempt of court, criminal or civil. 

The reason for the denial is simple. It is 
that courts must have power to make their 
orders and decrees effective. If a court order 
can be set aside by a jury, then a court order 
is only as good as the local and temporary 
public opinion about it. Juries have their 
function in our system of justice, but so do 
Judges. And when a judge has issued an 
order in a case that has been decided, that 
order must be enforcible if we are to have 
a system of justice. The historic method of 
enforcement is punishment for contempt. 

Until 1914, there was no right whatever 
to a jury trial in any contempt proceeding, 
criminal or civil. Then, as a rebuke to 
judges who at the behest of private employ- 
ers had abused their contempt powers for 
union busting, the Clayton Act provided for 
jury trials where the act of contempt was 
also a criminal act, and where the defied in- 
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junction had been obtained by private liti- 
gants. This law specifically exempted from 
jury trial contempts arising from lawsuits 
prosecuted by the Government. For a few 
years, the Norris-La Guardia Act of 1932 per- 
mitted jury trials in Government cases in- 
volving labor disputes. But the Taft-Hart- 
ley law of 1948 restored the blanket exemp- 
tion for Government-initiated lawsuits. 

Since any contempt cases arising under 
the civil-rights bill would be civil cases in- 
volving violation of a Government-requested 
injunction, jury trial would be ruled out on 
two counts. The civil-rights bill, in short, 
would deprive no southerner of the right to 
a jury trial in such a case, because he does 
not have that right now. 

Regardless of precedent and existing law, 
however, should jury trial be guaranteed in 
such cases as a matter of right? To answer 
that, it is enough to consider what the total 
practical effect would be. If a local jury 
can set aside a court injunction which has 
been issued at Government request for the 
purpose of upholding the Constitution and 
the law, then the law is void, the courts 
powerless, and the Nation's sovereignty im- 
paired. 

Judges can make mistakes in contempt 
cases just as juries can in others. The his- 
tory of judicial injunction law in the labor 
field is a shameful one, not to be repeated. 
But a judge who violates a working man’s 
rights by abusing the contempt power is not 
on the same footing with a judge who pro- 
tects a citizen's right to vote by the proper 
use of his contempt power. 

If the southern judges in future should 
palpably abuse their powers, as the cor- 
porate judges did in the union-busting 
days, there would then be a case for re- 
stricting them. But there is no reason 
whatever to assume now that such abuses 
will take place. There is much reason to 
suppose that the South's judges will be more 
conscientious, moderate, and realistic up- 
holders of law than some juries would be. 

Despite the legal fog laid down by the 
southerners, the issue in the ctvil-rights de- 
bate remains a simple one. It is this: 
Shall one man’s right to a jury trial in crim- 
inal cases be used to deny another man the 
right in civil proceedings to equality before 
the law? Shall one man be given the power 
to violate the constitutional rights of an- 
other man in defiance of the court, provided 
he can win the support of 12 neighbors? 

There can be only one just answer. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point in my remarks 
a very good letter from the eminent 
lawyer, Mr. Telford Taylor, published in 
the New York Times of July 16, 1957, 
urging that the New York Times defend 
part III of the civil-rights bill, which 
would be eliminated by the adoption of 
the Anderson amendment. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL: Score or MEASURE SAID 
To Be EVIDENT IN Its Four PARTS 

(The writer of the following letter was 
formerly special assistant to the Attorney 
General of the United States and assistant 
solicitor in the Department of Interior.) 

To the EDITOR oF THE NEW YorK TIMES: 

In the Times’ lead editorial for July 11 
entitled The Right-To-Vote Bill,” it is stated 
that “The principal protagonists of the bill 
in Congress have never regarded the admin- 
istration's civil-rights bill ‘as anything more 
than a bill to insure to every American citizen 
the right to vote in Federal elections.” ‘The 
editorial concludes that it should now be 
made clear “that this bill deals exclusively 
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with voting rights, which is what almost 
everybody had thought all along it deals 
with.” 

The administration’s civil-rights bill con- 
sists of four parts, each separately entitled 
in bold face type. As the titles of parts I 
and II disclose, they provide respectively for 
the establishment of a Commission on Civil 
Rights and the appointment of an addi- 
tional Assistant Attorney General. Part III, 
according to its title, is intended “To 
Strengthen the Civil Rights Statutes, and 
for Other Purposes.” The title of part IV 
reads: To Provide Means of Further Secur- 
ing and Protecting the Right To Vote.” 

Accordingly, the principal protagonists of 
the bill in Congress needed only to read the 
four titles of their bill to see that it relates 
not only to the right to vote, but also to 
other matters. And they need not have read 
very far into the text of part III to see that 
it provides for Federal injunctive proceed- 
ings to protect citizens’ rights, regardless of 
race, to equal protection of the laws and 
equal privileges and immunities under law. 


INJUNCTIVE PROCEEDINGS 


Under the Supreme Court’s decisions these 
rights and privileges now include that of de- 
segregated public education. If any of the 
legislative protagonists were in doubt that 
the bill envisaged Federal injunctive pro- 
ceedings to promote desegregation, the com- 
mittee reports on the bill, and Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell’s testimony, should have set 
their doubts at rest. 

Congressional protagonists of legislation 
are expected to meet higher standards of 
familiarity with the contents of proposed 
legislation than would apply to the average 
citizen. Nevertheless, I am puzzled by the 
editorial comment that almost everybody 
had thought the bill dealt exclusively with 
voting rights. The text of the bill has re- 
ceived wide publicity, and the four titles are 
all that is necessary to dispel the misappre- 
hension. 

The New York Times magazine for June 
16 carried the writer’s article entitled “Crux 
of the Civil Rights Debate,” the very first 
paragraph of which noted that the bill would 
futhorize the Attorney General to “obtain 
Federal court injunctions * * * toeliminate 
segregation in the school system,” and the 
balance of which described the breadth of 
the bill's scope, not only for the protection 
of voting rights but also to promote equal 
access to public facilities. 

The editorial gives no reason other than 
surprise and misunderstanding to support 
the conclusion that the bill should now be 
limited to the protection of voting rights. 
With all deference, it seems to the writer 
that the purpose of the bill has been plain 
enough from the outset, and that these rea- 
sons are far from being sufficient to justify 
such radical surgery. 

TELFORD TAYLOR. 

NEW YORK, July 12, 1957. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an article by Mr. James 
Reston, published in the New York Times 
of Thursday, July 11, defending the role 
of Attorney General Brownell on the 
civil-rights bill. 

I have differed with Mr. Brownell on 
Many points, and probably shall con- 
tinue to differ with him, but I think the 
Recorp should be set straight and should 
show that he did discuss part III and its 
implications so far as the schools were 
concerned in his testimony on the civil- 
rights measure before the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and before the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BROWNELL ON RIGHTS BILL: AN ANALYSIS OF 
His ROLE IN CURRENT FIGHT AND OF SENA- 
TORS’ CHARGES AGAINST HIM 


(By James Reston) 


WasHIncTon, July 10.—Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., has emerged in the 
Senate civil-rights debate as the chief whip- 
ping boy of the southern opposition. 

He is charged with being the chief draits- 
man of an ambiguous and cunning bill, 
with presenting it as a right to vote bill, 
and attempting to conceal the fact that it 
could also be used at his own discretion to 
help enforce racial integration in the public 
schools and other publicly owned establish- 
ments in the South. 

Like most charges in Washington, there is 
less here than meets the ear. It is true that 
the Attorney General is the chief draftsman 
of the bill—that he and his associates, par- 
ticularly Warren Olney 8d, assistant Attorney 
General, devised the formula of giving Fed- 
eral judges the right to hold in contempt of 
court, without a jury trial, anyone who defied 
a court injunction against interfering with 
a citizen's civil rights. 


AMBIGUOUS BILL 


It is also true that the bill is ambiguous 
in the sense that it can be interpreted in 
many ways, and that in all his testimony 
Mr. Brownell has emphasized that its main 
purpose is to secure the right to vote of all 
qualified citizens, including Negroes in the 
South. 

It is not true, however, that he has sought 
to conceal from the Senate the fact that the 
authority sought in the bill could be used 
under certain circumstances to assure com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court's public 
school decision, 

In a formal statement last February 14, he 
told the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
that the proposals of the administration 
would, of course, go beyond the voting cases 
and give to the Department [of Justice] the 
authority to invoke civil remedies in other 
cases of civil-rights violations. 

He illustrated this specifically in the case 
of the Supreme Court’s public school inte- 
gration decision, by pointing to the Hoxie 
(Ark.) case. 

In that case the local school board decided 
on racial integration in the schools without 
waiting for a lawsuit to compel them to fol- 
low the Supreme Court decision. Shortly 
thereafter, individuals, mainly from out of 
the town, came into Hoxie and, according 
to the court record, threatened the superin- 
tendent and members of the school board 
with violence if they insisted on maintaining 
the integrated school. 

Mr. Brownell noted before the Judiciary 
Subcommittee that the Hoxie school board 
had defied the intimidation, had taken the 
case into Federal district court, had sought 
and received an injunction against the in- 
timidators, and had carried on peacefully 
with the integrated school. The Attorney 
General said, however: 

“There may well develop other situations 
in which after voluntary desegregation the 
pressures placed upon the local school au- 
thorities are so great as to prevent their tak- 
ing the initiative in instituting legal action. 

“In this situation, the Department {of 
Justice] under this legislation would be au- 
thorized to take the initiative in filing a suit 
for an injunction against any individuals 
seeking to interfere with the school author- 
ities in their attempt to comply with the 
ruling of the Supreme Court.” 

COURT'S PRINCIPLE CITED 


Mr. Brownell implied that he would fol- 
low the Supreme Court's principle that the 
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local school authorities have the primary 
responsibility for elucidating, assessing, and 
solving these problems, and that he would 
intervene only if the local authorities were 
unable or unwilling to deal with persons 
seeking to block voluntary integration by 
the local school board. 

Nevertheless, he did testify that the ad- 
ministration’s new civil-rights legislation 
could be used to help implement the school 
integration decision and that it did, of course, 
go beyond the voting cases. 

The southern bloc in the Senate is un- 
alterably opposed to this. They insist that 
while this may be Mr, Brownell’s interpre- 
tation of the law he is seeking, the language 
is so broad and ambiguous that he or some 
other Attorney General might interpret it 
in such a way as to use the power of the 
Federal Government regardless of whether 
the local school authorities were trying vol- 
untarily to integrate the local schools. 

For example, in the hearings before the 
House Judiciary Committee, Mr. Brownell 
was questioned at length about whether 
he would intervene on an appeal from any 
citizen in the South who asserted that he 
was entitled under the Supreme Court order 
to attend an integrated school and was being 
denied that right by local authorities, 


MISLEADING INTENT DENIED 


“What would you do then?” he was asked. 
“Would you initiate an injunction against 
the school board in the case I gave you un- 
der this act if it is enacted?” 

Mr. Brownell replied: 

“I don't want to mislead you. I am not 
trying to avoid answering your question. I 
have found in my own experience that it is 
very unwise to give answers to a hypotheti- 
cal case of that kind because there are al- 
ways special circumstances.” 

In short, part of the reason why the 
southern Senators are up in arms about this 
legislation is that they are being asked to 
accept imprecise language that even the 
administration's officials concede could be 
interpreted in many different ways, most 
of them anathema to the South. 

The administration officials have empha- 
sized the right-to-vote aspects of the bill, 
because this is their main objective and be- 
cause this is the most popular aspect of the 
legislation. 

They have also made the language am- 
biguous and this is now being challenged 
and will undoubtedly be changed substan- 
tially before the end. But they have not 
threatened, as charged, to use troops in the 
South to enforce court injunctions, and they 
have not denied that the legislation could 
be used in the school-integration problem. 


RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
since 1944, when the first right-to-work 
laws was passed, some leaders of organ- 
ized labor have accused right-to-work 
laws of being right-to-wreck laws. 
They have alleged that these laws have 
the intent and purpose of destroying or- 
ganized labor. 

Mr. President, we who believe in the 
right to work as one of our basic civil 
rights deny these allegations, and are 
now happy to see that at least one union 
has recognized the merits of the right- 
to-work law. 

The Arizona Daily Star of July 14 tells 
of the right-to-work law of Tennessee 
being invoked by a union, in answer to 
a suit filed by a contracting firm in 
Knoxville, as a result of that firm hav- 
ing lost a contract because of a strike. 
This is indeed an encouraging recogni- 
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tion by a union of the value of the right- 
to-work laws. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed at this point in my remarks 
the article to which I have referred, 
which is entitled “Work Law Invoked 
by Union,” which appeared in the Ari- 
zona Daily Star of July 14, 1957. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Arizona Daily Star] 


Work Law INVOKED py UNION—REeEVERSE LAW- 
SUIT Lost BY EMPLOYERS 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., July 13.—A Knoxville 
labor union has invoked Tennessee's right- 
to-work law—opposed bitterly by labor in 
general—to win dismissal of a suit filed 
against it by a construction firm. 

Circuit Judge John Kelly Saturday sus- 
tained local 384, Bridge, Structural, and Or- 
namental Iron Workers Union, in its conten- 
tion that the law invalidated the $18,000 
suit, growing out of a strike. The right-to- 
work law forbids contracts calling for work- 
ers to belong to unions in order to hold 
their jobs. 

“The union theory,” Kelly wrote “presents 
a most unusual anomaly, a defendant union 
and its officers deviating from union labor's 
ancient and well-known opposition to the 
right-to-work laws and invoking one of those 
very laws to defend itself against a threat- 
ened liability. * * *” 

Finchum Steel Erection Co., Knoxville, 
sued the union on grounds that the walkout 
last August prevented the steel firm from 
completing a job for Rohm & Haas, Knox- 
ville plastic manufacturer. 

Finchum said it contracted with Rohm & 
Hass requiring it to furnish union labor at 
union wages in erecting structural steel at 
thé plastics plant. Work was interrupted 
August 9, 1956, when a dispute between a 
Finchum foreman and a union ſronworker 
led: to a walkout of most other union mem- 
bers. 

Finchum said union leaders refused to 
furnish it more union labor necessary to ful- 
fill the contract and refused to certify non- 
union workers or admit them to the union. 
As a result, Rohm & Haas canceled the con- 
tract 

The union said, and the judge agreed, 
that the contract provided for union labor on 
the job violated the right-to-work law which 
forbids closed shops. 


CONSERVATION OF WATER 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of the leading daily newspapers of 
east Texas, the Tyler Courier-Times, in 
an editorial printed on Thursday, July 
11, 1957, has pointed to the probable 
prevention of loss of water through 
evaporation by research experiments 
with chemicals, harmless alike to hu- 
mans, animal life, fish life, and plants. 

In an area of water scarcity, this re- 
search promises much hope for the de- 
velopment of an inexpensive chemical 
blanket over lakes to prevent great losses 
of water through evaporation. 

The Weather Modification Subcom- 
mittee of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee has completed 
hearings on the bill of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] for an experi- 
mental research program in weather 
modification. 
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While Mark Twain said, Everybody 
talks about the weather but nobody does 
anything about it,” the day has now 
come when science offers a real hope 
that we can do something about the 
weather. 

The testimony before the Weather 
Modification Subcommittee shows that 
there is real scientific hope that man 
will be able ultimately to modify some 
aspects of weather damage to man, his 
habitation, his crops, and his trees. 

Mr. President, the testimony before 
the subcommittee shows that there is a 
real hope that lightning damage to for- 
ests may be alleviated, that hail damage 
may be greatly decreased, and that tor- 
nadoes may be broken up in their incep- 
tion, preventing damage, and resulting 
in great savings, 

The editorial in the Tyler newspaper 
shows how man can better save and 
utilize the water which he impounds. 
Such successful development will make 
every Federal dollar spent on dams re- 
turn the investment several fold. It will 
save money in the ultimate amount of 
reservoir space needed to impound an 
adequate amount of water. 

Mr. President, I favor adequate appro- 
priations for experiments in weather 
modification, as well as for dams to im- 
pound the water when it falls. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
referred to, from the Tyler Courier- 
Times of July 11, 1957, entitled “Time 
To Save the Water Is Now,” be printed 
in the Recor at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Time To SAVE THE WATER Is Now 

The time to save the water is before the 
well goes dry. 

This old adage has a direct application in 
Texas today. 

Despite all the rain that fell in our State 
this spring, no one needs to be reminded that 
for 7 years before the rains came things 
went from dry to drier. Water became a 
most precious commodity, even in this rela- 
tively verdant section of Texas. 

The time to conserve water, to elaborate 
on the adage above, is when there is water 
in our lakes and reservoirs to conserve. 

In the past year or so, a substance that 
has graced the lovely faces of the ladies of 
Texas for years has come to the fore as a 
promising combatant against the natural 
enemy of stored water —evaporation. 

Evaporation claims more water from lakes 
and reservoirs than is drawn from most of 
them for the use of our cities and farms. In 
particularly arid areas of Texas the loss from 
reservoirs by evaporation is as much as 10 
vertical feet in 1 year. 

The chemical now being tested is hexa- 
decanol, a component of face creams and 
powders for a quarter of a century. Dry, it 
looks like dampened powdered sugar. It is, 
as you have read, spread just one molecule— 
one-millionth of an inch—thick on the sur- 
face of the water. It puts a lid on the mole- 
cules of water that, heated, usually begin 
to move around so rapidly they finally leave 
the lake as water vapor. 

Its tests have shown that it will cut evapo- 
ration in a 10-foot stock tank by 45 percent, 
In a 4-acre lake it cut such losses 18 percent, 
Hexadecanol is harmless, says the Public 
Health Service, and experiments have shown 
it harmless not only to humans but also to 
plants, animals, and fish. 
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A 25-acre lake is now being experimented 
with by the Southwest Research Institute of 
San Antonio, which has been carrying out all 
the work. A fund of $28,000 was raised by 
the nonprofit Southwest Water Evaporation 
Council to finance the initial research stages. 

Much work remains to be done, and the 
council is seeking donations, payable to the 
Texas Board of Water Engineers, by private 
subscription from individuals and corpora- 
tions so that the necessary research can be 
carried out. There are several problems, in- 
cluding bacterial destruction of the film, 
wind damage, and a better means of spread- 
ing the material. 

This is most important work. A solution 
to the evaporation problem will help almost 
as much in solving Texas’ water problems as 
will construction of additional reservoirs. 
Success in the experiments will save many a 
taxpayers’ dollar in building such dams— 
fewer will be needed to produce the same 
amount of stored water if evaporation can 
be eliminated or substantially reduced, 

Here's hoping the efforts of the scientists 
meet with success, 


— — 
DEATH OF HON, JAMES M. COX 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a fine newspaper article 
entitled “Farewell to a Warrior,” written 
by James Reston and published in the 
New York Times of July 17, 1957. The 
article deals with the life of former Gov. 
James M. Cox, of Ohio, and his pioneer- 
ing in the field of international 
cooperation, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FAREWELL TO A Warrtor—A REVIEW OF EULOGY 
or Cox IN CONGRESS AND OF His BATTLE 
AGAINST ISOLATIONISM 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, July 16.—The politicians in 
Congress said so-long today to an old warrior, 
James Middleton Cox of Ohio. 

Almost as if they were apologizing for 
history, they rose in the House of Represent- 
atives and Senate, both Republican and 
Democrat, to mourn the death of the prophet 
who lost the presidency in 1920. 

Wistful eulogies come easy to politicians. 
They can and do spout eloquent nonsense 
about almost anyone who ever got elected 
to public office. But there was something 
special about today’s performance. 

For nothing moves the Congress like the 
passing of a politician who was defeated 
for being right. To fight and lose for a cause 
redeemed by history, and to work on to see 
that cause prevail—this is a triumph dear to 
the heart of every politician, and this is what 
the Senators and Representatives saw in the 
departure of Mr. Cox today. 

It was different 37 years ago when he was 
scalding the Republican Senators who were 
opposing America’s entrance into the League 
of Nations. On the Republican side of the 
aisle, they condemned his efforts to use 
America's power in defense of peace, but he 
made the League of Nations the issue even 
when his advisers told him it would cost 
him the election. 


THE SUPREME TEST 


"I am in favor of going in.“ he proclaimed 
in Dayton when he was notified of his nom- 
ination for the presidency in 1920. “This is 
the supreme test. Shall we act in concert 
with the free nations of the world in set- 
ting up a tribunal which will avert wars 
in the future? 

“This question must be met and answered 
honestly and not by equivocation. We must 
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say in language which the world can under- 
stand whether we shall participate in the 
advancement of a cause which has in it the 
hope of peace and world reconstruction or 
whether we propose to follow the old paths 
which always led to fields of blood. I 
am in favor of going in.” 

When he lost he avoided Washington, 
eyen when his running mate of-1920, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, urged him to come here 
after 1932 and carry on the fight. He 
would fight, he said, where the battle was 
hardest, among his friends and neighbors 
in the Middle West, and this he did for 2 
long generations. 

This is the part of the struggle that was 
overlooked in Congress today. For all the 
farewells were for the politician who lost 
the Presidency, whereas the real story of 
Governor Cox was of the editor and print- 
er’s devil who stayed the course. 

Through the years, he and his faithful 
editor, Walter Locke, fought the battle for 
internationalist policies under difficult cir- 
cumstances. He was surrounded in south- 
eastern Ohio by the three most isolationist 
newspaper cities in that part of the coun- 
try. Cincinnati and Columbus, Ohio, and 
Indianapolis. 

AT ODDS WITH PARTY 


He was often at odds with his own party 
during the Roosevelt era on domestic eco- 
nomic policies, yet on foreign policy he 
stood firmly for the collective security prin- 
ciple that he pioneered after the death of 
Woodrow Wilson. 

It is symbolic that he lost consciousness 
for the last time in his own newsroom. 
Last week, he came to the office as usual, 
despite his 87 years, walked into the news- 
room, and collapsed. This was the end of 
his long journey, and it is significant that 
only the Ohio legislators emphasized to- 
day, not that he was a politician, but that 
he was a newspaperman. 

With the passing of Governor Cox, the 
era of the great political press giants of 
the first half of the century has closed. 
William Randolph Hearst of San Francisco 
and New York, Col. Robert R. McCormick 
and Col. Frank Knox of Chicago, William 
Allen White of Emporia, Kans., Josephus 
Daniels of Raleigh—all are gone. 

So are many others who fought along- 
side or against Mr. Cox in the great debate 
over the destiny of the Republic in its 
relations with other nations after World 
War I—Adolph S. Ochs of the New York 
Times, Joseph Pulitzer of the World and 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Col. Robert 
Bingham of the Louisville Courier-Journal; 
Joseph Patterson of the New York Daily 
News, Louis Nieman of the Milwaukee 
Journal, Edward W. Scripps of the Scripps- 
Howard papers, and many others. 

The difference with Mr. Cox was that he 
lived to see the culmination of his fight, 
and also built a great organization to 
carry it on after he was gone. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that I was not in the Chamber 
yesterday during the ‘morning hour, 
when regrets were being expressed at the 
passing of the late great James M. Cox, of 
Ohio, and tributes were being paid to 
him. At this particular time I desire to 
add my word of eulogy to the tributes 
which have already been paid him by my 
colleagues. 

He had a very distinguished career as 
leader of the Democratic Party in one of 
the more turbulent periods of our party. 
He was Governor of Ohio for three terms. 
He also served as a Member of the House 
of Representatives. Certainly his life 
and record must be a great inspiration 
for all. He was a man who, without 
benefit of formal education, but purely 
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by dint of his own energy and efforts, 
was able to amass for himself great ma- 
terial wealth; but more than that, he 
commanded profound respect on the part 
of all those who knew him. He became 
an eminent editor, not only in the State 
of Ohio and the State of Georgia, but 
also in our State of Florida. We shall 
sorely miss him. His passing is a loss 
not only to his friends, but to this great 
Nation, because his wise counsel was a 
most steadying and helpful influence in 
these very hectic times. 

He has a very fine young son, James 
M. Cox, Jr., who is carrying on in the 


tradition set by his father, and living up 


to the fine ideals.of his father. He is 
making all of us who know him proud of 
him, just as we were of his father. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] prompt me to 
say just a word about the death of my 
old and beloved friend, former Gov. 
James M. Cox, of Ohio. 

During my boyhood I lived in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, the capital of that State, and 
had the very great privilege of knowing 
Governor Cox and sharing his friendship 
with my father and other members of 
my family. He was a frequent visitor at 
our home. I played golf with the Gov- 
ernor on Many occasions, He was a very 
ardent golfer, and a good one in those 
days. He was a great Governor of the 
State of Ohio. We were all very proud of 
the fact that he became the nominee of 
one of our great parties to be President 
of the United States. However, I think 
of him more as a friend of the members 
of my family. 

He attended the wedding of my eldest 
son on December 1944, which took place 
in Florida during the war, incidentally. 

We had kept in rather close touch. 
The passing of Governor Cox to me is 
a matter of very deep regret. I feel, and 
I know that other members of my family 
feel, a sense of real personal loss. So I 
take this opportunity, on behalf of myself 
and the other members of my family, to 
convey to his family our assurances of 
full sympathy and complete understand- 
ing of their sorrow at this difficult time. 


STATEHOOD FOR HAWAII AND 
ALASKA 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, a few 
days ago a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, of which I am a member, ap- 
proved proposed legislation for state- 
hood for the Territory of Hawaii and the 
Territory of Alaska. 

I need not recall that the platforms of 
both the Democratic and Republican 
Parties at their last conventions 
promised statehood for each of these 
Territories. It now remains for the full 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs to approve those two pieces of 
legislation, which I believe it will do; 
and then for the Senate to pass them 
and send them on their way, at long last, 
toward fulfillment of the commitment 
which has been made to the Territories 
by the leaders in the Congress, by the 
administration, and by the Political 
parties of our country. 
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The other day there was published in 
the San Francisco Examiner an excel- 
lent editorial on this subject, entitled 
“Overdue Statehood.” 

It reads in part as follows: 


It should never have been pertinent to the 
issue whether Alaska and Hawaii would be 
Republican or Democratic, and it has been 
asad thing that so many folks against state- 
hood have been swayed by the civil-rights 
issue. 


I agree. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the editorial be printed 
in the Record at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the San Francisco Examiner of July 
9, 1957] 


OVERDUE STATEHOOD 


The Alaskan and Hawaiian statehood proj- 
ect took a necessary step toward final ap- 
proval by Congress the other day when the 
Territories Subcommittee of the United 
States Senate gave an affirmative vote to 
separate bills designed to admit the two Pa- 
cific outposts into the American family of 
States. 

But in keeping with the discouraging rec- 
ord that has attended this vital matter in 
past years, the action is once more up 
against the heavy handicap of needing a de- 
cision in the middle of the summer. With 
adjournment in the offing, the end-of-session 
rush of bills always leaves many important 
matters caught in the jam, and this has been 
the fate of the statehood bills in many 
previous sessions. 

It is not to the credit of the Congress that 
statehood has so long been withheld from 
Alaska and Hawaii. The objections have re- 
flected the prejudices of opponents far more 
than their wisdom, and their p 
much more than their understanding of na- 
tional interest. 

It should never have been pertinent to the 
issue whether Alaska and Hawaii would be 
Republican or Democratic, and it has been 
a sad thing that so many votes against state- 
hood have been swayed by the civil-rights 
issue. 

The real case for statehood, and it is a 
strong one, is that Alaska and Hawaii prop- 
erly belong in the American Union, that their 
people are entitled to something better than 
second-class American citizenship, and that 
the American people as a whole would be 
safer, stronger, and more prosperous with the 
additional safeguards against aggression and 
invasion, 

The statehood issue has been too long 
kicked around and muddled by politicians 
and partisans. It is time for a higher qual- 
ity of American statesmanship to take over 
and make the needed favorable decision in 
this important matter, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES IN BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on many 
occasions I have pointed out that Amer- 
ica is sadly lacking in numbers of for- 
eign language specialists, especially in 
Asian tongues and in the dialects of 
many of the other relatively remote areas 
of the world. 

This lack of an adequate number of 
trained linguists is a serious shortcoming 
in terms of the effectiveness of the 
American Government, the effectiveness 
of our Armed Forces stationed overseas 
for mutual defense, and the effectiveness 
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of American business in its vast opera- 
tions throughout the world, 

I was interested, therefore, to see in 
the Saturday, July 13, issue of the 
Northern Virginia Sun, a reprint of an 
important article by Henrietta and Nel- 
son Poynter entitled “A National De- 
ficiency—Language Lack Isolates United 
States.” 

The article by Mr. and Mrs. Poynter 
stressed the fact that of the 2% billion 
people on earth, English as such is the 
native tongue of only about 250 million. 

The article noted that Members of the 
House of Representatives, including Rep- 
resentative ROBERT SIKES, of Florida, 
along with Members of the Senate, like 
myself, have been deeply interested in 
increasing our available supply of 
linguists. 

I have in my hand a most interesting 
summary of an important session which 
was held in April of this year under the 
auspices of the Foreign Lanuage Pro- 
gram of the Modern Lanuage Associa- 
tion, and under the sponsorship of the 
Creole Petroleum Corp. 

This famed corporation, which has 
been outstandingly successful in its busi- 
ness operations and in its goodwill and 
understanding with the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment and the Venezuelan people, 
sponsored the conference on the theme 
of The Role of Foreign Languages in 
International Business and Industry. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the article by Mr. and Mrs. Poynter 
and extracts from Foreign Language 
Bulletin No. 54, published by the Modern 
Language Association of America, be 
printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Northern Virginia Sun of July 13, 
1957] 
A NATIONAL DEFICIENCY—LANGUAGE LACK 
ISOLATES UNITED STATES 
(By Henrietta and Nelson Poynter) 

As peace begins to seem possible and mil- 
lions of Americans are starting across borders 
and oceans, the importance of international 
understanding brings home our great na- 
tional deficiency—most of us can't speak 
anything but English. ‘ 

Two and a half billion people inhabit this 
earth and English is the native tongue of 
only about 250 million of us. But, the guide 
books tell you, “everyone speaks English” if 
you stick to the tourist beat. 

A nationwide survey in France found that 
8 percent of the people say they speak Eng- 
lish, 22 percent say they have a smattering 
of it, and the rest don't understand a word. 
Even in India, where the British held sway 
for more than 200 years, only 2 percent of 380 
million people speak English. 

Representative Ropert Sixes of Florida, 
and Senator ALEXANDER WILEY of Wisconsin, 
ranking Republican member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, are specially aware of 
this. WILEY says: 

The Russians are systematically graduat- 
ing foreign language specialists by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. These, in turn, can be 
sent to the farthest corners of the earth and 
speak the native tongue of foreign peoples 
while helping to build a dam, or a road, or a 
sewer system and pass along Communist 
propaganda in the native tongue. Mean- 
while, the United States is sadly deficient 
in the foreign language training of its own 
citizens. 
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“We are short in terms of the needs of the 
Government. We are short in terms of the 
needs of private business. We are short in 
terms of simple person-to-person contact for 
our own understanding as individuals.” 

During World War II, the Army spent $40 
million cramming intensive language courses 
into GI's. The military training schools 
make foreign languages mandatory and the 
Army has some 2,300 students in its language 
classes now, more than are enrolled in high 
school language classes in 9 States. 

Children are enviously noted by adults for 
the ease with which they learn to jabber in 
strange tongues. The Army’s full-time 
courses demand 11 months for Russian and 
6 for Romance or Germanic languages. 

But educators point out how much simpler 
it would be if they had learned it in school. 

“The value is demonstrated,” according to 
Prof. William Riley Parker, of Indiana Uni- 
versity, who is a member of the United States 
team for UNESCO, “in language that any 
high-school adviser could understand: Span- 
ish military authorities announced a 15 
percent increase in pay for all officers and 
noncommissioned men who can speak and 
write English, Russian, German, or Japa- 
nese; 10 percent increase for Arabic; 5 per- 
cent for French, Italian, or Portuguese. 
Should our own Armed Forces introduce such 
an incentive system? It might influence 
high school and college students to such an 
extent that it would actually save money in 
the long run.” 

As an example of how serious our national 
deficiency can be, here is an AP story of 1952: 

Until the first American trained espe- 
cially for Indonesian duty was assigned, all 
translating was done by natives. To please 
their employers, they interpreted everything 
to sound rosy, pro-American. But when 
American experts began to read Indonesian 
newspapers and attend sessions of the legis- 
lature, the Embassy learned that strong 
Communist-inspired, anti-American feeling 
was sweeping the country * + +, 

State Department training is so low in 
many fields, that many on Capitol Hill 
echoed a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations—Representative Smkes—who 
said in 1954: “I have long been concerned 
about our inability as a people to speak the 
other fellow's language . I think you 
should step up the language-training pro- 
gram considerably more than you are now 
requesting funds for * * *. I do not see 
why we have not emphasized the language 
training among State Department per- 
sonnel.” 

When the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee scolds the Government for not spending 
more money, that is news. It also points 
to the seriousness of our linguistic isolation 
and the need for a stepped up program at 
the local and State levels. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE BULLETIN No. 54—THE 
ROLE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
This subject was discussed by 14 educators 

and 13 representatives of business and in- 

dustry on April 11, 1957, in the Hotel Roose- 
velt in New York. The conference was or- 
ganized by the foreign language program 

(FLP) of the Modern Language Association 

(MLA) and sponsored by the Creole Petro- 

leum Corp. The following questions were 

considered: 

1. What are the specific language needs of 
business and industry? 

2. How well do our schools and colleges 
meet these needs? 

3. How can our schools and colleges meet 
these needs better? 

4. Can industry and the language-teaching 
profession cooperate more closely to their 
mutual advantage? 
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FIRST SESSION: BACKGROUND—FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE TEACHING IN THE UNITED STATES 
TODAY 


The Modern Language Association and its 
Foreign Language Program, George Win- 
chester Stone, Jr., executive secretary, MLA 


The MLA promotes literary and linguistic 
studies in all fields of modern languages and 
literatures. Its 9,500 members are mostly 
college teachers, 38 percent of whom are in 
the field of the modern foreign languages, 56 
percent in English and American language 
and literature, and the remaining 6 percent 
are interested individuals not attached pro- 
fessionally to academic institutions, 

For the past 80 years foreign languages 
have been included in college curriculums as 
humanistic disciplines—as highways to other 
cultures via literature. Most secondary edu- 
cation of the past respected this humanistic 
orientation in preparing students for college. 
Under this system language study flourished. 
Enrollments in modern foreign languages 
rose from 16.3 percent of the total enrollment 
in 1890 to 40.6 percent in 1915. Foreign lan- 
guages were confidently required of candi- 
dates for college degrees in 89 percent of the 
306 colleges surveyed in 1913. Then came 
World War I with its frenzied hysteria 
against all things German and in part against 
all things foreign. In 1918, 28 percent of all 
high-school students were studying German, 
In 1922 this proportion fell to 0.7 percent, 
During the twenties and thirties, as the 
numbers in high school soared, the tradi- 
tional liberal arts program was overshad- 
owed by an increasing concern with voca- 
tionalism and life adjustment. 

So the study of foreign languages got 
caught in an unplanned pincer movement. 
But a stand was made against complete ex- 
pulsion from the curriculum by the modern 
foreign language study of the 1920’s (sup- 
ported by the Carnegie Corp.), which 
more or less settled for a 2-year sequence in 
secondary school or college. Administrators 
felt they could not allow more time for lan- 
guages in a crowded curriculum. Foreign 
language teachers felt that in such a limited 
period students could only be taught, per- 
haps, to read. So a reading knowledge 
turned out to be the goal of language in- 
struction. 

Came a great switch of events, also un- 
planned. World War II found us (1) hope- 
lessly unprepared in languages—yet with 
vital need of them, (2) thrust into a posi- 
tion of world leadership—requiring a reser- 
voir of persons in all walks of life able to 
converse in foreign tongues. 

The MLA decided to do something about 
the implications of these two facts of Amer- 
ican life. Under grants received from the 
Rockefeller Foundation (1952, extended in 
1955) it set out to determine what the role 
of foreign languages should be in American 
life—not just in the school systems of the 
United States. The specific aim was to un- 
dertake an objective study (1) to identify 
and assess the elements militating against 
foreign languages study, and (2) to see what 
could be done to improve the situation in 
the national interest. 

It discovered not one but many elements 
in the American psyche accounting for the 
then prevailing attitude toward foreign lan- 
guages: (1) ethnocentrism: a single-lan- 
guage, single-culture outlook, a let ’em 
learn English attitude; (2) the mucker pose 
and its consequent anti-intellectualism; 
(3) a persistent political isolationism in 
some quarters; (4) the tendency of second- 
generation Americans to dispense with their 
ancestral tongues in order to integrate com- 
pletely with the adopted culture; (5) the 
completely unfounded belief that Americans 
are by breed poor linguists; (6) the notion 
that language study is a luxury in our prac- 
tical world; (7) a traditional emphasis by 
foreign language teachers on language solely 
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as a literary tool rather than one for imme- 
diate communication between person and 
person; (8) linguistic frustration, not to say 
incompetence, of persons in authority in 
educational circles who, consciously or un- 
consciously, rationalized this incompetence 
by antagonism; (9) disillusion on the part 
of countless educated persons as a result of 
incompetent foreign language instruction 
in their own school experience; (10) the im- 
plied promise of language competence at the 
end of 2 years of college instruction, not 
fulfilled in practice. 

What has emerged from our study is an 
impression, shared by hundreds who have 
become involved, that people want first of 
all to talk to people, that language needs to 
be taught in a new key in the national in- 
terest—in a sequence which begins early in 
the child’s career and provides an opportu- 
nity for continuous study throughout his 
schooling and which emphasizes hearing, 
understanding, and speaking first, and abil- 
ity to read and write later. 

We hope within another generation to en- 
able the United States to have at hand not a 
pool but whole reservoirs of persons who can 
speak intelligently with their mature and 
intelligent opposite numbers abroad. This 
ideal has no chance of succeeding unless 
four forces converge: (1) A receptive atmo- 
sphere toward language study in the new key 
in school communities throughout the coun- 
try; (2) the determination on the part of 
teacher preparing institutions to supply real- 
ly qualified teachers; (3) creation of modern 
proficiency tests for help in recruiting and 
selecting new teachers of foreign languages; 
and (4) creation of new types of textbooks 
and recordings. Without these instruments 
the new key will drift into the old chords 
and a vital program will fall into disuse, 

* * * + * 


SECOND SESSION: FLS AND UNITED STATES 
BUSINESS ABROAD 


1, The language needs of business and in- 
dustry: Of the estimated 100,000 Americans 
who work abroad (2) some 24,659 are en- 
gaged in American business enterprises. (4) 
The largest number of these, 10,840, work 
Tor 30 oil companies; 6,363 work for 544 man- 
ufacturing firms; 4,894 work for 49 engi- 
neering and construction firms; and 2,265 
work for 23 raw-material procurement firms. 
The geographical distribution of this group 
is as follows: 10,493 in Latin America, 5,127 
in the middle east and north Africa, 3,249 
in the Far East, 2,960 in Europe, 2,058 in 
Canada, 475 in central and south Africa, 
and 297 in more than one region (4). Com- 
pared with the number of other nationals 
employed by American companies, United 
States citizens are a mere drop in the bucket: 
1,400 out of 16,000 (Creole), 100 out of 
5,000 (Sterling), 115 out of 11,000 (Grace), 
6 out of 800 (GE plant in Mexico), 115 out 
of 25,000 (Firestone in Liberia). Accord- 
ing to a Maxwell School survey (4) the over- 
all ratio of United States citizens to foreign 
nationals is 1 to 52. National laws placing a 
ceiling on the ratio of Americans to local 
personnel employed by a given company ap- 
parently do not play a decisive role, since 
in most companies the percentage of Ameri- 
Ge : is well below that which is allowed 

4:4). 

Americans generally occupy executive po- 
sitions in enterprises abroad, although many 
companies (Creole, for example) promote as 
many nationals as possible to positions of 
responsibility. 

American international business enter- 
prises recognize their need of FL skills for 
direct communication. People who speak 
the language of the country to which they 
are assigned are better adjusted to living 
abroad and are much more efficient. 
(Eggleston.) 

It was estimated that 90 percent of busi- 
ness people want languages as speech, 9 
percent want speech plus, and only 1 per- 
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cent are interested in the relation of speech 
to scholarship. (LaPort.) 

It was pointed out, however, that a num- 
ber of small companies do all of their for- 
eign business through correspondence and 
therefore need a reading and writing knowl- 
edge of other languages. (DecCoste.) 

Some business executives in the United 
States prefer secretaries who are thoroughly 
proficient in a second language; abroad they 
are, of course, indispensable, 

The importance of Fis for travel is obvious. 
Travel means business as well as pleasure. 
In 1956, for example, United States residents 
Paid $1,513,000,000 for travel abroad and on 
foreign sea and air carriers, which in this 
year became our No. 1 import. Coffee fol- 
lowed with $1,437,000,000. 

No one who has tried to juggle a couple 
of languages would minimize the time it 
takes to become truly coherent. Similarly, 
changes in basic attitudes, the appreciation 
of a different value system, insight into new 
symbols, time sequences, and social orders, 
as well as an awareness of one’s own mission 
in the meanderings of American foreign pol- 
icy—all require an indoctrination that goes 
back to family, early schooling, and higher 
education (3: I, 15-16). 

The overseas job differs from the domes- 
tic one in that the problem of adjustment 
and temperament plays a much larger role. 
The employee and his family are required to 
adjust to the foreign situation with its fre- 
quently more difficult climate, poorer sani- 
tation, lack of formal entertainment facili- 
ties, inadequate housing, circumscribed so- 
cial activity. * * * The most difficult jobs 
are those requiring the employee to work 
with the indigenous people extensively or 
exclusively, with minimal supervision and 
support (3: II, 1). 

The importance of the education and 
training of women for linguistic skills, cul- 
tural analysis; historical perspective, philo- 
sophical and ethical inquiry, and orientation 
to the United States foreign policy, among 
other things, cannot be underestimated. 
* * * The American woman abroad, more- 
over, is herself a revolution. Beyond the 
technical contributions of the United States 
to the world today, the very presence of the 
American woman overseas—with her eco- 
nomic status, personal freedom, and political 
stature—sends a tremor through the stiff 
social structure of ancient lands (3: I, 
25-26). 

A language for communication or simple 
personal adjustment is not enough. A busi- 
nessman must be able to talk to leaders in 
other countries on their own grounds; to 
share their interests he must therefore have 
a good cultural background (Street). 

To sum up, a fully qualified American 
employee in a foreign operation should have 
(1) professional or technical competence and 
experience, (2) language competence, (3) a 
capacity for enjoying association with the 
people of the host country, and (4) an in- 
terest in learning more about these people, 
their language, and their culture (Hagans). 

* . * > . 
CONCLUSIONS 

The conferees agreed on the following 
summary conclusions: 

1. American business and industrial in- 
terests abroad recognize their economic 
obligations as well as their opportunities. 

2, The success of an enterprise abroad of- 
ten depends on mutually desirable and 
friendly relations with a host country. 

3. Such relations often result more from 
cultural understanding than from technical 
or commercial know-how. 

4. International understanding involves a 
sensitive appreciation, experience, and 
knowledge of such elements as: a different 
scale of values, new symbols, different social 
relationships and customs, and a foreign 
tongue—all of which require, ideally, an ac- 
ceptance and an education rooted in the 
family and in the earliest school years. 
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5. Business and industry value knowledge 
of other languages and cultures, especially 
when they reflect relatively advanced study 
and can be related to other competencies. 

6. To meet the present worldwide needs 
of American enterprise this knowledge 
should include, at least in universities, some 
of the more important languages and cul- 
tures of Eastern Europe, of Asia, and of 
Africa. 

7. Although American business firms can 
use persons who have a reading or writing 
knowledge of a second language, they have 
a greater need of persons who can under- 
stand and speak another language, are in- 
terested in learning about the history and 
heritage of another country, and get satis- 
faction from making new friends and ac- 
quaintances abroad. 

8. American business and industry have a 
particular interest in helping to create a 
better public understanding of the impor- 
tant role that knowledge of other languages 
and cultures plays in our expanding educa- 
tional activities. 

9. Modern-language teachers at all levels 
are to be commended for emphasizing in 
their teaching the understanding and speak- 
ing of other languages and should be en- 
couraged to intensify this trend. 

10. Their effort to relate language learning 
to the better understanding of other peoples 
and their cultures is also highly commend- 
able and deserves all possible encouragement. 

11. Especially gratifying is the present 
trend toward introducing foreign-language 
instruction in the early grades of the ele- 
mentary schools and encouraging sequences 
of language learning throughout the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, provided the 
teaching is of good quality. 

12. The foreign-language program of the 
Modern Language Association is to be com- 
mended for its leadership in defining the role 
that foreign languages are increasingly called 
upon to play in American life. 


THE SOVIET UNION IN THE 
ANTARCTIC 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last week, 
Monday, July 8, I commented again on 
the importance of promptly enacting leg- 
islation for the Richard E. Byrd Ant- 
arctic Commission. 

I mentioned that it is not likely that 
the Soviet Union will pass up any oppor- 
tunities for Antarctic exploration, and no 
doubt for claims of title there. 

In turn, I do not see how we, as a 
nation, dare to fail in our national re- 
sponsibilities in this vast region of the 
world. 

Even if there were no Soviet peril, I 
would say that the United States would 
be seriously negligent if it failed to cap- 
italize upon the Antarctic. 

But because there is a very definite 
worldwide Communist menace in this 
atomic age, it would be utterly blind for 
us to allow more time to elapse in which 
we fail to make a comprehensive na- 
tional effort to develop the Antarctic. 
The United States Navy is ready, will- 
ing, and eager to help do the job. But 
what about the other Federal agencies? 
OUR GEOPHYSICAL YEAR WORK IS NOT ENOUGH 


The public should not be misled into 
thinking that our current American ef- 
forts, in connection with the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, are all that is 
necessary. 

I am, of course, very proud of our 
American contribution to the IGY—by 
Navy officers and enlisted men and by 
civilians. But I point out that the IGY 
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will come to an end with the close of 
1958. 

What then? Will all our Antarctic 
work then go into hibernation—into a 
state of slumber for another 5 or 10 
years, until we wake up again at a later 
date and find that we have lost our op- 
portunity? 

I hope not. 

WE NEED ARCTIC WORK ALSO 


What I have said about the Antarctic 
applies, of course, to the Arctic as well. 

Within the past few days, the United 
States Civil Aeronautics Board has for- 
tunately approved the right for trans- 
polar flights to two American airlines. 
I am most pleased that American car- 
riers will now be going over this route 
along with foreign planes. 

But American civil aviation over the 
Arctic is but one phase of our compre- 
hensive defense, maritime, and other 
needs in the frozen reaches of the north. 


APRIL 1956 MILITARY ANALYSIS 


Now, as to Soviet intentions in the 
south polar area, I was most interested 
to read in the April 1957 issue of the 
magazine, Military Review, published at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., an article on 
the Soviet plans as interpreted back in 
1956 for the Antarctic. 

I send this reprinted article to the desk 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue SOVIET THRUST INTO THE ANTARCTIC 


(Translated and digested by the Military 
Review from an article by Dr. Bruno Mau- 
rach in Wehrkande, Germany, April 1956.) 

Due to its geographic proximity to the 
Soviet Union, the study of the Arctic by 
Soviet sailors, aviators, and scientists is of 
the greatest strategic and economic impor- 
tance to the U. S. S. R. The permanent ob- 
servation stations set up on gigantic float- 
ing ice islands in the Arctic Ocean, equipped 
with the most modern meteorological in- 
struments as well as radio and radar installa- 
tions, and serving as airbases, are indispen- 
sable to the Soviet military measures along 
their 7,000-kilometer northern coast. Utiliz- 
ing the knowledge gained in Arctic opera- 
tions, the U. S. S. R. is now exploring the 
Antarctic. 

In view of the rapid developments in the 
fields of aviation, transportation, signal com- 
munication, and military technique, the 
south polar continent has acquired a con- 
siderable significance to the great powers. 
The southern polar regions, like the north- 
ern, not only present short communication 
routes but also constitute a bridge between 
continents, a bridge which, in the era of the 
jet bomber, the transportable atomic power- 
plant, and the long-range guided missile 
could play a very special role in an eventual 
military clash. 

However, it is not alone the geographic 
location of the Antarctic that draws atten- 
tion of the interested powers. The Antarc- 
tic contains valuable mineral deposits whose 
mere presence, even though their exploita- 
tion at the present time is hindered by al- 
most insurmountable difficulties, presents a 
sufficient allurement to cause the early an- 
nouncement of claims to portions of this 
region and to emphasizing these claims by 
corresponding action. 

On the basis of earlier expeditions, par- 
ticularly those of the American Admiral 
Byrd who is now sojourning in this region 
for the fifth time as the leader of similar 
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expeditions, it is believed that the Antarc- 
tic must not only contain vast quantities 
of coal, zinc, tin, silver, gold, copper, and 
molybdenum, but also immeasurable oil de- 
posits—especially in Graham Land and in 
west Antarctica—and uranium. Both the 
Americans and the Russians are highly in- 
terested in the uranium. 

The battle for supremacy between these 
two countries could be decided by which 
of them had at its disposal the largest and 
richest deposits of uranium. For this rea- 
son the Soviet Union cannot stand idly by 
while the other powers, with America in 
the lead, insure themselves the possibility of 
exploiting extremely valuable mineral de- 
posits in the still distant future. 


THE GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 


Regarded from this point of view, there- 
fore, the preparations for the Third Inter- 
national Geophysical Year (July 1, 1957, to 
December 31, 1958) which is to be devoted 
especially to the exploration of the Antarc- 
tic, reveal their particular importance. The 
Third International Geophysical Year (the 
first Geophysical Year lasted from 1882 to 
1883 and the second from 1932 to 1933) is 
of especial importance to the U. S. S. R., 
for it enables her in the framework of an 
international explorational project to carry 
on studies which are of concern from the 
political, economic, and the military point 
of view. 

The U. S. S. R. has scarcely had any con- 
tact with the Antarctic in the past. It was 
the Balto-German Admiral Fabian von Bell- 
inghausen and Admiral Lazarev, in the 
course of an expeditionary journey in the 
years 1819-21 into the Antarctic regions, 
who first circumnavigated the southern 
polar region on their frigates Mirnyy (the 
peaceful) and Vostok (the east). 

In this journey they discovered many is- 
lands s‘tuated off the coast of the Antarctic 
Continent and in a general sense first estab- 
lished the fact of the existence of this hith- 
erto entirely unknown continent. It was 
these men who inscribed.the first Russian 
names in the geographic maps by christen- 
ing the islands, bays, and mountain ranges 
they discovered. After an adventurous voy- 
age of 751 days the expedition returned to 
Kronshtadt on July 24, 1821. In the next 
125 years not a ship under the czarist or Red 
flag was seen in the southern polar waters. 

In 1946 a Soviet whaling fleet was oc- 
cupied, for the first time in Russia’s eco- 
nomic history, in whaling in the southern 
polar seas. Since that time the Soviet 
whaling fieet under the command of the 
whaler flagship Slava has been seen each 
year in the southern polar waters. The 
composition of this fleet, as well as the 
length of time it remains there and its long 
voyages which extend far beyond the whaling 
areas, allows the conclusion, with some de- 
gree of certainty, that in addition to whal- 
ing other intensive research activities are 
also carried out for the Moscow War Ministry. 
The Soviet Research Expedition to the Ant- 
arctic in connection with the coming Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, equipped with 
the necessary special equipment, will con- 
tinue on a large scale the research carried 
out by the whaling vessels. 

The more than 125 years of inactivity on 
the part of the Russians in the field of study 
of the southern polar regions did not signify 
a lack of interest of the Soviet Union in the 
problems deriving from the increasing sig- 
nificance of the Antarctic. The scientific 
expeditions sent to the Antarctic regions 
during this time were closely followed in 
Moscow and their findings carefully analyzed. 
The Soviet Foreign and War Ministries were 
keenly interested in the large American 
South Pole expeditions which were con- 
ducted in the years of 1928-30, 1933-35, 
1939-41, and 1946-47 under the leadership of 
Admiral Byrd. 
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RUSSIAN VEIWPOINT 


These American expeditions, according to 
the view of the Soviets, have served military 
purposes only, taking the stand that the 
possibilities of including the south polar 
regions in the American strategic plans were 
being examined. How firmly this view is 
adhered to in Moscow is shown by the fact 
that the Great Soviet Encyclopedia, in the 
lengthy chapter concerning the Antarctic, 
points out especially the great strategic sig- 
nificance of the Antarctic as an airbase on 
the shortest route between Africa, South 
America, and Australia. Among other 
things it asserts that the American south 
polar expeditions served only military and 
not scientific purposes. It further asserts 
that the principal mission of these Ameri- 
can expeditions was to reconnoiter this 
region with the view to the possibility of 
utilizing it in the military operations of a 
future war. 

In addition to this version concerning the 
allegedly principal aim of the American 
Antarctic exploration, the same thought is to 
be found in most published Soviet articles 
relative to the Antarctic. It is surprising how 
sharply, on the other hand, the Soviets react 
when military purposes are ascribed to them 
in their explorations of the south polar re- 
gions. This reveals Moscow's great sensi- 
tiveness, not to say irritability, at the possi- 
bility of a thwarting of her military plans 
and intentions. 

For example, the U. S. News & World 
Report expressed itself with regard to 
the presence of the Soviet Slava whaling 
fleet in the Antarctic waters and the Soviet 
expedition to the Antarctic now being pre- 
pared, speaking of Moscow's “aggressive 
efforts” with respect to Australia and the 
Antarctic. 

In an article of several columns and with 
appropriate, cutting caricature and con- 
cluded by mocking verses, the Literaturnaya 
Gazeta, under the heading of “Whales and 
Lies” sought to reduce the American press 
statements ad absurdum, presenting the 
Soviet Union as a peace-loving progressive 
country and accusing the United States of 
aggression, warmongery, and preparations 
for war. 

Just as sensational, in this connection, 
is the Soviet assertion that England and 
America were only looking for suitable sites 
for hydrogen bomb tests in the Antarctic. 
There radioactive clouds and ashes fallout 
could cause no harm. Uninvited observers 
could be of easily. Perhaps, with 
the explosions of hydrogen bombs, ice-free 
zones could even be secured and, in this 
way, facilitate the exploring of wide areas. 

Among the atomic physicists of the West, 
there has been a desire, for a long time, for 
“cold” atomic testing grounds, such as Rus- 
sia has and to which the great progress of 
the Soviet atomic researchers is to be at- 
tributed, 


STRATEGIC SIGNIFICANC™ 


While it is the Soviets alone who make 
these propagandistic assertions, the entire 
world press, including the Soviet, of late has 
occupied itself very emphatically with the 
strategic significance of the Antarctic Con- 
tinent. Attention is called to the mineral 
wealth which could some day make a second 
Alaska of this inaccessible region (it is cov- 
ered over vast portions of its surface with a 
layer of ice 600 feet thick). 

Also, the largest and most modern war ves- 
sels of the United States are obliged to pass 
around Cape Horn, since they are unable to 
puss through the Panama Canal owing to 
their size. The fact is that the Panama 
Canal would be an extremely lucrative target 
for aviaton or guided missiles in case of war, 
and would be of very problematical utility 
for naval traffic. The route from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Ocean around Cape Horn 
will be controlled by the party who also has 
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control of the corresponding portion of the 
Antarctic. 

The Antarctic Continent possesses, more- 
over a significance as a potential area for 
submarine bases and airbases. Such a 
b-'tgehead in the extreme south would be 
aifficult to capture, as the coast of the south 
polar continents consists of steep, inaccessi- 
ble cliffs of ice which form a natural pro- 
tective wall and because aircraft can only 
land in a few areas. 

The Soviet Union, which is already making 
use of her northern polar regions as testing 
ranges for her most modern weapons and 
has already included this region in her strate- 
gic planning for an eventual war, is planning 
to make use of the Antarctic for the same 
purposes. In view of the fact that the Soviet 
Union has at her disposal a very large fleet 
of submarines and a powerful, long-range 
air force, the strategic significance of the 
Antarctic is not affected by the enormous 
distances concerned. The Antarctic is sepa- 
rated from South America and Africa by a 
distance of about 2,500 miles, and from Aus- 
tralia by 1,900 miles. 

The fear that the Soviet Union will pur- 
sue and realize these aims with characteristic 
inflexible tenacity is voiced in an article in 
the well-known American publication, For- 
tune. This article deals with the informa- 
tion which the United States icebreaker 
Atka brought back from a long voyage of 
exploration in the south polar waters last 
year. Speaking of the voyage itself, Fortune 
declares that the expedition was “in point 
of comprehensiveness and duration the 
greatest detective job ever undertaken.” 

The periodical further points out that: 

“The Atka expedition was conducted in 
conformity with a resolution of the National 
Security Council, the highest and most im- 
portant advisory body of the United States 
administration, with the support of the anti- 
espionage organization, the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

“In the highest administrative circles the 
melodramatically interesting theory is seri- 
ously considered that the Soviet Union is 
using, or has used, portions of the Antarctic 
as testing areas for atomic weapons or guided 
missiles. This suspicion comes from the 
unusual interest that the U. S. S. R. has 
shown in the Antarctic since World War II 
and also from the favorable conditions which 
exist in these regions for the testing of mass 
destruction weapons.” 

The interest of the Soviet Union in the 
south polar regions is, in truth, unusual. 
Great attention is given by the Soviets to the 
smallest details in connection with this re- 
gion. We read in Buinitzki’s work concern- 
ing the Antarctic (Moscow, 1954), among 
other things: 

“The presence of a layer of snow, the gen- 
erally flat terrain, and the frequently ob- 
served increase in the temperature of the 
air with increase in elevation—instead of its 
decrease—create extremely unusual condi- 
tions in the Antarctic with regard to the 
propagation of sound in the atmosphere. 
With slightly increasing ground tempera- 


ture and with freshly fallen snow, sound is 


not reflected from the surface of the ground, 
and there is, therefore, no echo produced at 
all. Under these conditions the sound of 
an explosion or of a rifle shot, which sud- 
denly rings out in the absolute silence, is ex- 
tremely short and loud.” 

Even though Russia has done nothing in 
the past concerning the active exploration of 
the Antarctic, the Soviet Government, rightly 
foreseeing that this region would play an 
important role in the future political, eco- 
nomic, and military activity of the powers, 
has consistently taken diplomatic measures 
to insure itself a suitable position from 
which the battle for rights could be con- 
ducted. 
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CLAIMS AND COUNTERCLAIMS 


The Antarctic is the largest body of land 
on earth whose ownership has not yet been 
precisely established, At the other end of 
the earth, in the Arctic, it was possible to 
regulate the existing claims without great 
difficulty. The Arctic is surrounded by land 
on almost all sides, so that the division of 
the Arctic region could be effected by sectors 
whose baseline was formed by the coastline 
of the countries surrounding it. This prin- 
ciple cannot be followed in the south polar 
regions for the simple reason that the Ant- 
arctic is bounded on all sides by the waters 
of the oceans, and the distances from the 
Antarctic coastal region to the nearest con- 
tinents are so great that a division in ac- 
cordance with the sector principle cannot be 
considered. 

Yet seven countries—New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Chile, Argentina, France, Great Brit- 
ain, and Norway—have announced their 
claims to large portions of the Antarctic. 
In general, these claims have been based on 
sectors extending from the respective coasts 
to the geographic pole. Those territorial de- 
mands constitute one of the objects of con- 
tention of the moment, and the English 
press has even spoken of the possibilities of 
a south polar Faschoda. (This is a refer- 
ence to the Treaty of Faschoda in 1899, by 
which France, who had been in a state of 
conflict with England, was forced to relin- 
quish her claims to all the upper Nile Valley.) 

England recognizes the claims of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Norway, and France, 
England's military interests are mainly de- 
termined by the role which the Falkland 
Islands played in World Wars I and II and 
by the English explorational work in South 
Georgia (44° west longitude, off the Falk- 
land Islands sector of the continent) on 
which the English expedition has established 
itself. 

The situation is complicated by Argentina's 
and Chile’s efforts to secure recognition of 
their claims to portions of this sector, A 
battle of diplomatic notes has been in prog- 
ress for years between England, Argentina, 
and Chile, and has led to serious tensions 
more than once. 

Argentina is not inclined to recognize the 
British rights of sovereignty over the Falk- 
land Islands or the claims deriving from 
this to a sector of the Antarctic. She is sec- 
onded in this by Chile, Both countries take 
the stand that those sectors which extend 
from their most westerly and easterly points 
to the South Pole are their sovereign areas 
according to the sector principle. They ap- 
peal, moreover, to decisions of the pan- 
American conferences against European co- 
lonial bases in South American areas.“ With 
the establishment of bases and expeditional 
activities, both countries are repeatedly as- 
serting their claims of sovereignty. 

The U. S. S. R. and the United States have 
hitherto made no territorial claims with re- 
spect to the Antarctic; neither do they rec- 
ognize any of those of the other countries, 
The U. S. S. R., however, has expressly re- 
served” sovereign rights on the Antarctic 
Continent over the enormous area which the 
Soviet Union asserts were circumnavigated 
in 1820 by the two Russian explorers Belling- 
hausen and Lazarev. This was asserted in 
a note to the Norwegian Government in 
1939, 11 years after Norway had declared 
her sovereignty over the areas named by her. 

The Soviet attitude toward the political 
aspects of the Antarctic is best reflected by 
the resolution adopted during the conven- 
tion of the Geographic Society of the 
U. S. S. R. in Moscow on February 10, 1949: 

“Any attempt at regulating the control of 
the Antarctic without the participation of 
the Soviet Union will receive no recognition. 
Problems which concern the Antarctic must, 
above all, be solved by those nations who 
have a historical right to collaborate in their 
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solution. In spite of this, according to the 
world press, certain states are attempting to 
solve problems concerning the Antarctic 
without the collaboration of the U. S. S. R. 
No decision which concerns the Antarctic 
and which was reached without the partici- 
pation of the U. S. S. R. can attain legal 
status, and the Soviet Union has every rea- 
son for not accepting any such decision.” 

The Official Soviet attitude to this ques- 
tion was clearly stated in a further note 
which the Soviet Government on June 7, 
1950, handed to the Governments of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Norway, 
Australia, Argentina, and New Zealand. 

The note directly affirms that no decision 
that might be reached by the Western pow- 
ers with regard to the Antarctic without the 
participation of the Soviet Union would be 
recognized by the latter. The note further 
stated that the Soviet Union claimed the 
independent right to make decisions con- 
cerning the fate of the Antarctic regions 
discovered by her; that priority in the dis- 
covery of the southern continent belonged 
to Russia; and that the Antarctic waters be- 
longed to the Soviet whalers. This point of 
view could not be accepted by the other 
powers since the Soviet Ministry of Fish- 
ing Industry had not begun whale fishing 
in these waters until 1946. This was the 
first Russian activity in the Antarctic since 
Bellinghausen’s voyage of discovery 125 years 
preyiously. 

The present great scientific expedition will 
afford the Soviet Union an opportunity to 
bring forward another point for establish- 
ing her right of participation in future con- 
ferences concerning the status in the Ant- 
arctic. In order to lend a propagandistic 
value to the principles voiced in the mem- 
orandum of the Soviet Government, every 
foreign press statement which shows a posi- 
tive attitude toward Moscow’s stand is re- 
printed for the Soviet public with appropri- 
ate comments. 

In the London Spectator of February 1949 
an article by the English journalist, Laurence 
Curwen, contained a very positive description 
of the first Russian Antarctic expedition 
under Admiral yon Bellinghausen. Curwen 
wrote, among other things, that the expedi- 
tion had been excellently prepared and that 
the Imperial Russian Admiralty had given 
the leader of the expedition extremely de- 
tailed instructions concerning the gathering 
of scientific data. The expedition was out- 
standingly fruitful. During the period from 
1819 to 1821 Bellinghausen sailed through all 
of the Antarctic waters, on the basis of which 
he was the first to establish the presence of 
land within the Antarctic Circle. His numer- 
our discoveries place him among the most 
outstanding of the Antarctic pioneers, the 
splendor of his fame falling also on his native 
land, 

In January 1821 he discovered an island 
which he named after Peter the Great and 
a short time later he discovered Alexander 
Land, named by him after Emperor Alexan- 
der I, which today belongs to the region 
claimed by England, 

The Soviet press reacted to this article 
as follows: 

“We perceive that science recognizes 
Bellinghausen's and Lazarey’s services to 
geography. It must not be forgotten, in this 
connection, and we particularly emphasize 
this point, that Russia, and now her legal 
successor, the U. S. S. R., claims her rights to 
certain of the Antarctic regions which belong 
to her by reason of first discovery. On the 
basis of the same right, France claims Adélie 
Land which, in his time, was discovered by 
Dumont d'Urville. Russia has never relin- 
quished her rights and the Soviet Govern- 
ment has at no time granted permission for 
the exercise of any control over those regions 
discovered, in their days, by Russian 
navigators.” 
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THE SOVIET EXPEDITION 


On August 22, 1955 Radio Moscow an- 
nounced the decision of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to send an expedition for the purpose 
of the geophysical reconnaissance of the 
Antarctic Continent and waters of the south 
polar region. 

According to Izvestia: 

“The expedition will be conducted by the 
Academy of Sciences of the U. S. S. R. in con- 
nection with the third Geophysical Year. 
Since the preparation of the work of scien- 
tific research in the Antarctic is attended 
with such extraordinary difficulties, the So- 
viet expedition will begin in November 1955 
the work of reconnaissance and preparation 
for the research stations in the Antarctic.” 

In view of the magnitude, importance, and 
difficulty of the task the Soviet expedition 
has been prepared and equipped in a large- 
scale and farsighted manner. The fact that 
the Soviet Union is for the first time engaging 
openly in scientific competition in the Ant- 
arctic, and the propagandistic effects to be 
expected from it, has caused the agencies 
concerned to hesitate at nothing to create 
conditions for success on the part of the So- 
viet scientists. 

The main administrative office of the 
northern sea route has fitted out for this ex- 
pedition the Oby, a 12,500-ton diesel-electric 
icebreaker; the slightly smaller Lena; and 
Refrigerator No, 7 as freight vessels. These 
vessels are of the most recent construction, 
the Oby being scarcely more than 2 years old. 
Both it and the Lena have given excellent 
service in the Arctic waters. After the ves- 
sels were given a general overhauling in the 
Riga shipyards, in the course of which a few 
modifications had to be made for the Ant- 
arctic conditions, they were fitted in the port 
of Königsberg (Kaliningrad) with the equip- 
ment necessary for the explorational and re- 
search work. The Oby put out to sea from 
Königsberg on November 30, 1955, and the 
Lena followed 15 days later on the long voy- 
age to the Antarctic. 

A great deal of care was exercised in the 
selection of the individual members of the 
expedition, most men participating having 
already had polar experience. The Soviet 
Union has at her disposal a large selection 
of men of this caliber, since the decades of 
explorational work in the Arctic has trained 
a great number of polar ship personnel in 
hard, practical work. 

The leader of the expedition is the doctor 
of geographic sciences and hero of the Soviet 
Union, M. Somov, who has acquired his ex- 
tensive, practical, and theoretical knowledge 
in many years with Arctic explorational ex- 
peditions and, more recently, as leader of the 
floating research station SP 2 (severnyy 
polyus; North Pole). 

His assistant is Professor Dr. Kort. Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Oceanic Science of 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences. Also col- 
laborating are A. Gusev, doctor of mathe- 
matical physics, who has won renown in the 
Soviet Union as a meteorologist-orologist; 
and the well-known glaciologist, Markov. 

The chief of the expedition’s air detach- 
ment, which consists of 4 airplanes and 2 
helicopters, is hero of the Soviet Union, 
Cherevichnyy, who likewise has had many 
years of experience as a flier in the Arctic 
region. The Oby is under the command of 
‘Captain Man whg is very familiar with the 
command of vessels in polar regions. The 
Lena is commanded by Captain Vetrov who 
traveled on the Liedke, the first vessel to 
make the east-west voyage over the north- 
‘ern sea route. The whole Soviet expedition 
comprises 350 men inclusive of the crews of 
the Oby and Lena. 


MISSIONS AND MEANS 


The missions assigned to the Soviet Ant- 
arctic expedition may be divided into two 
groups. To the .one, the so-called oceano- 
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graphic group, belongs the assignment 
fields of: hydrology, aerometeorology, hydro- 
chemistry, geology, hydrobiology, geophysics, 
and oceanography. The research work of the 
group will be conducted from aboard the 
Oby which will make four major research 
voyages during the period of the Geophysical 
Year, The first voyage during 1956 extended 
from the Baltic to the Antarctic and back. 
On the return voyage a detour by way of 
the Arctic Ocean to the north of Spitzbergen 
and Franz Josef’s land was made. 

On the second voyage (October 1956 to 
May 1957) the Oby will again establish con- 
tact with the Antarctic Continent with sup- 
plies for the Soviet scientists there. The 
return voyage will lead across the South 
Pacific to Viadivostok; and from there 
through the Northern Sea passage to the 
Baltic, and to Leningrad. 

The third voyage of the Oby in October 
1957 will again extend into the waters of 
the Antarctic and back to Leningrad. After 
a general overhauling the Oby will begin 
her fourth voyage to pick up the Soviet 
scientists after the completion of their as- 
signments. During these extended voyages 
the research work planned for the field of 
oceanography of the Antarctic expedition 
will be carried on. 

For the other group, which will explore 
the area of the Antarctic Continent assigned 
to the Soviet Union during the Paris Con- 
ference for the Preparation of the Geophysi- 
cal Year, a main coastal station and two 
additional explorational stations will be es- 
tablished. The main coastal station, Mirnyy, 
is located on Knox Coast on the 105th me- 
ridian of east longitude. The Mirnyy sta- 
tion comprises 20 small units which serve as 
living quarters, laboratories, and as a power 
and radio station. 

The first of the research stations, Vostok, 
is to be established 600 miles from the main 
coastal station in the area of the South 
Magnetic Pole (78.3° south latitude and 107° 
east longitude). : 

The second research station, Sovietskaya, 
will be established at 82° south latitude and 
63° east longitude. 

In the area of these three stations, geo- 
graphic, meteorological, biological, glacio- 
logical, geophysical, and actinometeric re- 
search will be carried out. In addition to 
this, acoustic depth soundings will be used 
to determine whether the ice masses conceal 
a continuous land area or whether individual 
islands are joined together in the form of a 
single mass by the layer of ice. 

It is likewise planned to take aerial photo- 
graphs of the region between the three sta- 
tions and of the coastal region east and west 
of Mirnyy. Special attention will be given 
to searching for valuable minerals, utilizing 
12 most recent methods of aerial explora- 
tion. 

The leaders of the expedition hope, in the 
course of the present year, to complete the 
installation of the three stations in order 
to be able to begin the actual research work. 
The scientists have the most modern equip- 
ment at their disposal, in addition to cater- 
pillar vehicles, tractors, and dog sleds. 
Traffic between the stations will be by air. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The financial outlay with which the Soviet 
expedition was fitted out, and the broad 
framework of the objectives assigned the 
Soviet scientists permit the certain conclu- 
sion that the Soviet Union will by no means 
allow the matter to rest with the results ob- 
tained by the end of the Geophysical Year, 
but will, like her principal rivals, the United 
States and England, continue to maintain 
research stations in the Antarctic. 

Scientific research and strategic recon- 
naissance on a global scale—these are the 
aims of the Antarctic expeditions. The So- 
viet Union is attempting also to wipe out 
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the lead of the Western Powers and to create 
conditions for insuring, when the time is 
ripe, a legal title to parts of Antarctic Conti- 
nent de jure. Back of the zeal for discovery 
and research of the men participating in 
this expedition stands international rivalry 
with its hunger for power and craving for 
prestige. 
ADMINISTRATION MUST NOT SABOTAGE BYRD 
COMMISSION 


Mr. WILEY. Iam sure the consensus 
of the Congress is overwhelmingly in fa- 
vor of the preposed Richard E. Byrd 
Commission. 

However, as I have previously reported, 
there are most disturbing signs that 
certain high quarters in the administra- 
tion are going to continue to drag their 
feet on this Commission. 

Perhaps these individuals are dis- 
turbed that the Commission would cost 
$500,000 a year. Is that sum too large 
in the present 870 billion budget? Per- 
haps they are disturbed about creating 
another agency, albeit very small, in the 
executive branch. 

Such a shortsighted position, I say 
in all frankness, would be utter non- 
sense in relation to the imperative na- 
tional need for the Commission. 

The administration can do itself great 
honor by backing the nonpartisan drive 
for the Byrd Commission. Or it can do 
the country a disservice by failing to give 
appropriate backing to the Commission. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if 
there be no further business to be trans- 
acted in the morning hour, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Fulbright McNamara 
Allott Goldwater Monroney 
Anderson Gore Morse 
Barrett Green Morton 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Bennett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bible O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland Pastore 
Bush Hruska Potter 
Butler Humphrey Purtell 
Byrd Ives Revercomb 
Capehart Jackson Robertson 
Carlson Javits Russell 
Carroll Jenner Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Scott 

Case, S. Dax. Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Church Kennedy Smith. N. J. 
Clark Kerr an 
Cooper Knowland Stennis 
Cotton 1 

Curtis er Talmadge 
Dirksen Lausche Thurmond 
Douglas Long Watkins 
Dworshak Magnuson Wiley 
Eastland Malone Williams 
Ellender Mansfield Yarborough 
Eryin Martin,Iowa Young 
Flanders Martin, Pa. 

Frear McClellan 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
RAY] and the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr, NEELY] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. > 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Brivces], the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
PAYNE], and the Senator from Kansas 
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Mr. ScHOEPPEL] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Taye] is absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lauscue in the chair). A quorum is 


present. 
Is there further morning business? 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, severally with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 


S. 525. An act for the relief of Rhoda Eliza- 
beth Graubart; 

S. 650. An act for the relief of Isabella 
Abrahams; 

S. 827. An act for the relief of Guillermo 
B. Rigonan; 

S. 833. An act for the relief of Vida Letitia 
Baker; 

S. 874. An act for the relief of Cornelis 
Vander Hoek; and 

S. 1112. An act for the relief of Matsue 
Harada. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, severally with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

S. 701. An act for the relief of Karl Eigil 
Engedal Hansen and his wife, Else Viola 
Agnethe Hansen, and their minor child, 
Jessie Engedal Hansen; 

S. 988. An act for the relief of Satoe Yama- 
kage Langley; 

S. 1171. An act for the relief of Harry Sieg- 
bert Schmidt; and 

S. 1251. An act for the relief of Florinda 
Mellone Garcia. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 1595. An act for the relief of Vanja 
Stipcic; 

H. R. 1652. An act for the relief of Rajka 
Markovic and Krunoslay Markovic; 

H. R. 1741. An act for the relief of Ikuko 
Morooka Mahoney; 

H.R.1797. An act for the relief of Maria 
Sausa and Gregorio Sausa; 

H. R. 1851. An act for the relief of Dezrin 
Boswell (also known as Dezrin Boswell John- 
son); 

H. R. 1868. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Adamson; 

H. R. 2302. An act for the relief of Phyllis 
L. Ware; 

H. R. 3583. An act for the relief of Chan- 
dler R. Scott; 

H. R. 3920. An act for the relief of Joseph 
E. Miller; 

H. R. 4174. An act for the relief of Fllo- 
mena and Emil Ferrara; 

H. R. 4544. An act for the relief of Louis 
S. Levenson; 

H. R. 5721. An act for the relief of Marian 
Diane Delphine Sachs; 

H. R. 6166. An act for the relief of Michael 
S. Tilimon; 

H. R. 6492. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Harold J. O’Connell; 

H. R. 6527. An act for the relief of Horace 
Collier; 

H. R. 7198. An act for the relief of Col. Rus- 
sell King Alspach; 

H. R. 8280. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Alberta S. Rozanski; 

H. R. 8281. An act for the relief of Paul 
Nelson; 
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H. R. 8282. An act for the relief of James 
E. Driscoll; 

H. R. 8734. An act to authorize the Honor- 
able Victor L. ANruso, Member of Congress, 
to accept and wear the awards of Commander 
of the Order of Merit of the Italian Re- 
public, and Commander of the National Or- 
der of Merit “Carlos Manuel de Cespedes,” 
Cuba; 

H. J. Res. 374. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 387. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain spouses and minor children 
of citizens of the United States; and 

H. J. Res. 392. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred, as indicated: 


H. R. 1595, An act for the relief of Vanja 
Stipcic; 

H. R. 1652. An act for the relief cf Rajka 
Markovic and Krunoslav Markovic; 

H. R. 1741. An act for the relief of Ikuko 
Morooka Mahoney; 

H. R. 1797. An act for the relief of Maria 
Sausa and Gregorio Sausa; 

H. R. 1851. An act for the relief of Dezrin 
Boswell (also known as Dezrin Boswell John- 
son); 

H. R. 1868. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Adamson; 

H. R. 2302. An act for the relief of Phyllis 
L. Ware; 

H. R. 3583. An act for the relief of Chan- 
dler R. Scott; 

H. R. 3920. An act for the relief of Joseph 
E. Miller; 

H. R. 4174. An act for the relief of Filo- 
mena and Emil Ferrara; 

H. R. 4544. An act for the relief of Louis 
S. Levenson; 

H. R. 5721. An act for the relief of Marian 
Diane Delphine Sachs; 

H. R. 6166. An act for the relief of Michael 
S. Tilimon; 

H. R. 6492. An act for the relief of Major 
Harold J. O'Connell; 

H. R. 6527. An act for the relief of Horace 
Collier; 

H. R. 8280. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Alberta S. Rozanski; 

H. R. 8281. An act for the relief of Paul 
Nelson; 

H. R. 8282. An act for the relief of James 
E. Driscoll; 

H. J. Res. 374. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 387. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain spouses and minor children 
of citizens of the United States; and 

H. J. Res. 392. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7198. An act for the relief of Col. 
Russell King Alspach; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H. R. 8734. An act to authorize the Hon- 
orable Vicror L. ANruso, Member of Con- 
gress, to accept and wear the awards of Com- 
mander of the Order of Merit of the Italian 
Republic, and Commander of the National 
Order of Merit “Carlos Manuel de Cespedes,” 
Cuba; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, 


UNITED STATES POLICY IN REGARD 
TO RED CHINA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
read with considerable interest, a few 
days ago, a splendid article entitled 
“United States Policy on China Prolongs 
a Stalemate.” The article was written 
by Thomas J. Hamilton, and was pub- 
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lished in the New York Times. I also 
read an editorial entitled “Red China 
Again,” published in the Minneapolis 
Star of July 3; and in the same issue of 
the Minneapolis Star I read with interest 
a Gallup poll entitled “Public Favors End 
to China Reporting Ban.” 

In other words, the public-opinion poll 
points out that to a cross-section of the 
opinion of adult Americans living in 
every section of the United States, the 
following question was posed: 

Should the United States permit news- 
papermen to visit Red China, or not? 


The poll shows the following: 
Should permit, 57 percent. 
Should not, 26 percent. 

No opinion, 17 percent. 


Tt appears that the American people, 
at least insofar as it is possible to sample 
public opinion, feel that the policy being 
pursued by the Government of the 
United States in excluding newspaper 
reporters from Red China, thus making 
it impossible for them to report accu- 
rately the developments in that country, 
and making it impossible for such re- 
ports to be made available to the readers 
and listeners in the United States, is not 
a policy supported by a majority of the 
American people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two articles and the edi- 
torial to which I have referred, all relat- 
ing to United States policy concerning 
Red China, be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: > 


UNTTED STATES POLICY ON CHINA PROLONGS A 
STALEMATE—-ALTHOUGH MOST OF THE OTHER 
PowERs Do NOT AGREE TO THE PEIPING BAN 
THEY Expecr No CHANGE IN U. N.—BUT 
TRADE Is INCREASING 


(By Thomas J. Hamilton) 


Paris, July 6.—Secretary of State Dulles’ 
latest pronouncements on Communist China 
have attracted surprisingly little attention 
in Western Europe. The reason is simple: 
The last-ditch opposition of the United 
States to the recognition of Peiping, or to the 
admission of Chinese Communist delegates 
to the United Nations, is now taken for 
granted. 

This does not mean, of course, that there 
is unanimous support for the United States 
position. Britain, Switzerland, and the 
Scandinavian countries recognized the 
Peiping government 7½ years ago, and it 
seems clear that France would do the same 
or at least vote for its admission to the 
United Nations—but for the strong line taken 
by the United States. 

Mr. Dulles must have felt that it was 
necessary to restate the United States posi- 
tion because of recent indications that some 
American businessmen, and Senator J. W. 
FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas, as well, 
are growing restive. 

Despite United States opposition, Britain, 
West Germany, and other Western European 
countries have decided to resume trade with 
Communist China on the same basis that 
they are now trading with the Soviet Union 
and the Communist satellites in Eastern 
Europe. Japan is doing the same. 

LURES TO WEST 

With the exception of Japan, it is unlikely 
that this will result in any considerable in- 
crease in trade with Communist China. 
However, the Peiping government, starting 
with the dual conference in Geneva on Indo- 
china and Korea 3 years ago, has sedulously 
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encouraged western goyernments to ex- 
plore the possibilities of the China trade in 
the expectation that this will gradually 
bring about its acceptance by them as the 
permanent ruler of China. 

The United States, which still maintains 
the prohibition of any trade whatever with 
China that was imposed during the Korean 
war, is the sole holdout against this trend. 

For the last 2 years and more, of course, the 
United States has been negotiating with 
the Chinese Communists at Geneva on the 
release of American prisoners. And although 
Peiping is not represented in the London 
disarmament talks, the proposed ceilings on 
nonatomic forces would lack all meaning if 
they did not apply to the hundreds of 
Chinese divisions. 

According to Mr. Dulles, the western 
powers will regard themselves as released 
from the ceilings if Communist China does 
not carry out whatever limitation is agreed 
upon, 

IF CHINA AGREES 

However, this implies that the Chinese 
Communists are willing to permit the Soviet 
Union to do their negotiating for them. And, 
of course, the principal argument in favor of 
diplomatic and economic contacts with the 
Chinese Communists is that this offers the 
eventual possibility of encouraging a split 
between the Russians and the Chinese. 

Although there are conflicting reports 
about the Chinese reaction to the interven- 
tion of the Soviet Army in Hungary, it seems 
clear that Peiping strongly disapproved of 
Moscow's action. Some Western European 
experts on the Far East, in fact, are convinced 
that the conflict of interest between the two 
Communist giants in Manchuria, Korea, and 
probably elsewhere is irreconcilable and that 
they will eventually go to war if they cannot 
achieve a modus vivendi. 

However, the recent contradictory speeches 
by Chou En-lai and Mao Tse-tung indicate 
that there is a real ferment inside China, 
Whether this resulted primarily from the 
Soviet Union’s actions in Hungary, or is a 
product of the economic difficulties from 
which the Peiping government is suffering, 
is not clear. 

In any event, Mr. Dulles has again said 
nothing about the theory of encouraging 
a split between Moscow and Peiping. He 
seems to base his policy on the expectation 
that, with United States help, the peaceful 
liberation of both the Russian and the Chi- 
nese people can be expected eventually. 

Just how this can be done he does not 
say. But certainly Mr. Dulles has made it 
clear that while others may be willing to 
adjust to the idea that international com- 
munism is here to stay, he is not one of 
them. 

Every American, and in fact the entire 
non-Communist world is bound to consider 
that the rise to power of the Peiping gov- 
ernment is one of the great tragedies of the 
postwar world. 

Unfortunately, the admission of delegates 
from Peiping to the United Nations would 
confer a certain degree of respectability upon 
the Communist government, and would cer- 
tainly indicate that it is effectively in con- 
trol. Clearly it would disturb not only the 
Philippines but other Asian governments 
with large numbers of Chinese residents. 


TWO CHINAS 


Time seems to have run out on the two 
Chinas solution, as suggested by Britain 
3 years ago. This would have given the 
Communists China's permanent seat on the 
Security Council. But since the Soviet 
Union is already there, it is hard to accept 
Mr. Dulles’ argument that 2 Communist 
vetoes would be more dangerous than 1. 

However, the Communists are flatly op- 
posed to a separate membership for Nation- 
alist China, since this would weaken their 
legal claim to Taiwan (Formosa), and the 
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Soviet Union could hardly avoid using the 
veto to block such an arrangement, 

On the other hand, there is every reason 
to believe that the United States will again 
stave off the effort by the Soviet Union and 
India to seat Chinese Communist delegates 
when the General Assembly convenes in Sep- 
tember. 

However, the relaxation of the trade re- 
strictions has greatly reduced the interest of 
Western Europeans in the membership ques- 
tion. The chances are, therefore, that both 
Nationalist China and Communist Hungary 
will retain their seats, 

HUNGARIAN CASE 

This is hardly a consistent development, 
for if crimes against humanity are to be 
judged according to the calendar, the sup- 
pression of the rights of the Hungarian peo- 
ple came no less than 5 years after Commu- 
nist China intervened in Korea. Logically, 
both Communist China and Communist 
Hungary ought to receive the same treat- 
ment. 

However, the deadlock in the General As- 
sembly, which became pronounced last 
spring as an aftermath of the Suez crisis, 
will probably extend to both the Hungarian 
and Chinese questions. 

If so, the two conflicting United Nations 
principles, one restricting membership to 
“peace loving“ states, the other insisting 
upon universality, with membership open to 
any Government in effective control, will 
continue to coexist for another year. 


RED CHINA AGAIN 


The other day in San Francisco, Secretary 
of State Dulles, figuratively jutting his jaw 
westward over the Pacific, reaffirmed his no- 
compromise, no-negotiation, no- comfort 
stand against the Communist Government of 
China. The line between heroically jutting 
one’s jaw out and rashly sticking it out—dip- 
lomatically or otherwise—is an indistinct 
one, however, and a certain inexorable march 
of events makes it appear that the Secretary 
may have done the latter. 

Our Government, like other responsible 
governments, is under popular pressure to 
make some progress toward universal, en- 
forceable disarmament. The Russian Gov- 
ernment, for reasons of its own in addition 
to similar popular sentiment, appears also to 
be seeking some breakthrough on the dis- 
armament front. 

But it must be obvious that more than the 
assent of Russia and its European satellites 
is needed if any disarmament is not to cre- 
ate a dangerous disbalance of power between 
the western and the Communist world. 
Red China must not be left out of any dis- 
armament plan, for a Communist China left 
out—or frozen out—of a general disarma- 
ment agreement could become the unpoliced, 
uncontrolled reserve arsenal of the Commu- 
nist world. 

Probably we could, by some legalistic hair 
splitting, talk with the Communist Chinese 
without officially recognizing their govern- 
ment or negotiating with it in Dulles’ terms. 
But even if we should get their agreement 
to a disarmament plan indirectly or by sub- 
terfuge, the mere fact that we accepted their 
accession to such a plan would have to mean 
that we accepted their promise to live up to 
it—and yet Dulies has just reiterated his 
belief that the Red regime does not live up 
to its international obligations, has not been 
peaceful in the past, and gives no evidence of 
being peaceful in the future. 

If our Government really believes that, it 
cannot rationally or in good faith push on 
with its present disarmament negotiations. 
If on the other hand our Government is 
serious about disarmament, it must look for- 
ward to dealing with and accepting Red 
China as a signatory to a general disarma- 
ment pact. 
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GALLUP PoLL—PuBLic Favors END TO CHINA 
REPORTING BAN 


(By George Gallup) 


PRINCETON, N. J.—Here is how Americans 
feel today on two important issues involv- 
ing our relations with Red China and Soviet 
Russia: 

A majority (57 percent) favors allowing 
United States newsmen to go to Red China 
to report the news. 

By a margin of 3 to 2, Americans would 
step up our trade with Russia. 

These findings come from a nationwide 
survey just completed by the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion (Gallup poll). 

American reporters cannot obtain passport 
clearance for travel in China and many re- 
porter officials have been urging our State 
Department to lift this ban. 

Some United States officials contend any 
easing of restraints in the travel of news- 
men would help pave the way for recognition 
of Red China. 

Trained reporters for the Gallup poll asked 
two questions of a representative cross-sec- 
tion of adults living in every section of the 
country: 

“Should the United States permit news- 
papermen to visit Red China, or not?” 

Should permit, 57 percent; should not, 
26 percent; no opinion, 17 percent. 

Opinion on the issue of allowing United 
Staes newsmen to visit Red China is greatly 
influenced by the amount of education a 
person has had, as the following shows: 

Should permit: college, 74 percent; high 
school, 59 percent; grade school, 43 percent. 

Should not permit: college, 15 percent; 
high school, 25 percent; grade school, 34 per- 
cent, 

No opinion: college, 11 percent; high 
school, 16 percent; grade school, 23 percent. 

Another question in the survey was: 

“Should the United States and Russia work 
out a business arrangement to buy and 
sell more goods to each other?” 

Should trade more, 50 percent; should not, 
83 percent; no opinion, 17 percent. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE AND UNITED STATES FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
light of the address delivered by the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY] concerning United States 
foreign policy as it relates to France and 
Algeria, I am interested to find in the 
Minneapolis Star a most interesting and 
thoughtful article entitled How Far Do 
We Carry ‘Declaration’?” The article 
was written by Robert W. Smith, a fea- 
ture writer for the Minneapolis Star, and 
it refers to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence as a source of inspiration and phi- 
losophy for United States foreign policy. 
In the article, Mr. Smith discusses in a 
sympathetic and constructive manner 
the speech delivered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

I believe the final paragraph of the 
article summarizes very well the gist of 
the article, I now read the final para- 
graph: 

It must be admitted that Kennepy’s com- 
bination of idealism with realism makes an 
infinitely more convincing—and logical— 
case on behalf of United States aid for Al- 
gerian independence than does Dulles’ se- 
lective application of the doctrine of the 
Declaration to China and Russia but not 
to north Africa. 


Again I wish to join my colleagues in 
the Senate who are interested in for- 
warding a United States foreign policy 
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which underscores the importance of in- 
dependence and national development. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How Far Do We Carry DECLARATION— 
SHOULD, CAN, THE FOURTH oF JULY TRADI- 
TION INFLUENCE OUR FOREIGN Poricy To- 
DAY? 

(By Robert W. Smith) 


One hundred and forty-one years ago to- 
day, the representatives of the United States 
of America declared their right to have and 
their intention to seize freedom and inde- 
pendence. According to a tradition ac- 
cepted by many Americans and alluded to by 
colonial peoples who have sought our help, 
the revolutionary origin of our own Nation 
should exert a definite influence on our pres- 
ent foreign policy. 

In the past 2 days, two American leaders 
in the field of foreign affairs have paid 
homage to the Fourth of July tradition. 
But perhaps the difficulty of basing national 
policies on revolutionary traditions is in- 
dicated by the fact that these two Ameri- 
cans disagree with each other's specific at- 
tempts to inject the spirit of the Declara- 
tion into foreign affairs. 

Secretary of State Dulles approvingly 
quoted Abraham Lincoln to the effect that 
the American Declaration of Independence 
meant liberty not alone for the American 
people but hope of liberty for all men. The 
reference was meant to support Dulles’ op- 
position to recognizing the Communist gov- 
ernment of China—his contention being 
that the Chinese people will eventually 
achieve our sort of freedom if we do noth- 
ing to destroy their spirit (by dealing with 
their Red government, for example). 

At the same time, however, Dulles de- 
clared this Government does not want to get 
involved in the French-Algerian crisis. 

And that is where he clashes with Senator 
JoHN Kennepy, Democrat, of Massachusetts, 
the chairman of the Senate’s Foreign Rela- 
tions Subcommittee on U. N. Affairs, who 
would have the United States give aid to the 
cause of Algerian independence in the spirit 
of man's noblest expression against political 
repression, the same Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to which Dulles had appealed in 
another context. 

KENNEDY made a rousing Fourth of July 
eve speech in the Senate introducing a res- 
olution which would call on the President 
and Secretary of State to place the influence 
of the United States behind efforts, either 
through the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion or good offices of the Prime Minister of 
Tunisia and the Sultan of Morocco, to achieve 
a solution which will recognize the independ- 
ent personality of Algeria and establish the 
basis for a settlement interdependent with 
France and the neighboring nations. 

There are dangers, of course, in freedom 
evangelism as expressed by both Dulles and 
Kennepy. For if United States foreign 
policy is to be directed toward establishing 
freedom, as we define it, for Algerians, why 
should our foreign policy not work as ac- 
tively for such freedom for the Hungarians 
or Poles, or Russians? 

Indeed, Dulles declared that the trend to- 
ward freedom in the Communist world is a 
basic truth. And since he would have us 
support truth and freedom in all we do, what 
limits should there be to our efforts to bring 
our sort of freedom to Russia? 

KENNEDY does not, however, rely only on 
the Fourth of July tradition to support his 
ease for aid for Algerian independence. He 
introduces an element of national interest. 
France’s [hopeless] fight against Algerian in- 
dependence, he says: 

“Engaging more than 400,000 French sol- 
diers has stripped continental forces of 
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NATO to the bone * * * has dimmed west- 
ern hopes for a European common market 
* * has undermined our relations with 
Tunisia and Morocco * * * has diluted the 
effective strength of the Eisenhower doctrine 
for the Middle East, our foreign aid, and 
information p + * has endangered 
the continuation of some of our most stra- 
tegic air bases and threatened our geograph- 
ical advantage over the Communist orbit.” 

Continuation of the Franco-Algerian war 
and our support of the French position, 
KENNEDY argues, endangers our own national 
security. 

(A point he might have made: Louis XVI, 
in making France our “first ally * * in 
our own war for independence” did not act 
out of sympathy for the ideals enunciated 
in the Declaration; to his government, aid 
for the Americans was a flank attack on an 
old foe, Great Britain, and therefore a ma- 
neuver on behalf of France’s own national 
security. 

It must be admitted that Kennepy’s 
combination of idealism with realism makes 
an infinitely more convincing—and logical— 
case on behalf of United States aid for 
Algerian independence than does Dulles’ 
selective application of the doctrine of the 
declaration to China and Russia but not to 
north Africa. 


THE TUNA CRISIS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
situation which confronts our American 
tuna fishermen today is one that should 
cause the administration and the Con- 
gress real concern. 

Often in the past, I have presented 
the plight of these deserving fishermen 
to Members of the Congress and to the 
other responsible agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. The attention I have received 
from these agencies, regarding the need 
for the President to exercise control of 
excessive tuna imports under the trade- 
agreement peril-point clause, leads me to 
believe that these interests of American 
fishermen have been declared expend- 
able. 

The predictions repeatedly made dur- 
ing the past 5 years, that our United 
States tuna fleet would be destroyed and 
the market for these items demoralized, 
under administration policy, are all com- 
ing true. 

I have just received word from one of 
the responsible leaders of the Pacific 
coast tuna industry, pointing out the un- 
fairness of the administration’s handling 
of these affairs. 

I ask the unanimous consent that a 
letter and report of Mr. William E. 
Farrar, general manager, Federated 
Fishermen’s Association of the Pacific 
Coast, be printed at this point in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and report were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


FEDERATED FISHERMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Terminal Island, Calif., July 8, 1957. 
The Honorable Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am enclosing a copy of 
the petition we filed with the United States 
Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C., with 
reference to the phenomena! rise in Japanese 
albacore tuna imports and the correspond- 
ing decrease in prices paid to American 
albacore fishermen. These conditions have 
caused serious damage to the American 
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albacore fishing fleets and threatens still 
further damage, possibly to the point of put- 
ting them out of business. 

We are organizing an allout effort to prove 
to the Tariff Commission and the President 
that we must be given Government protec- 
tion in this matter or the prophecy of Mr. 
Montgomery Phister, vice president of the 
Van Camp Canning Co., in a statement made 
before the Committee on Finance, United 
States Senate, February 4, 5, 6, and 7, 1952, 
hearing on tuna imports, page 101, will come 
true, quote “We feel, unless some type of 
relief is granted, the Japanese will drive our 
fishermen out of the tuna-fishing business 
and we will find ourselves in the position 
where we will need to depend entirely upon 
imported fish.” At this time about half of 
the albacore fleet has been driven out of 
business and the way things are going the 
rest of us will be lucky to last another 5 
years, 

I wish to thank you for all your past help 
and I know you will assist us in any way you 
can in the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM E. Farrar, 
General Manager. 


FEDERATED FISHERMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Terminal Island, Calif., July 5, 1957. 
CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES 

TARIFF COMMISSION, 

Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sm: The board of directors of the 
Federated Fishermen’s Association, Inc., 745 
South Seaside Avenue, Terminal Island, 
Calif., at a regular meeting held on June 
26, 1957, at the above address, passed a 
resolution ordering William E. Farrar, gen- 
eral manager of the Federated Fishermen’s 
Association, Inc., to write to the Chairman 
of the United States Tariff Commission re- 
questing an investigation be made by the 
Commission under section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 with ref- 
erence to the phenomenal rise in Japanese 
imports of both frozen and canned albacore 
tuna which has already done serious injury 
to our industry and threatens still further 
injury, possibly to the point of putting the 
American albacore fishing fleet out of busi- 
ness. Therefore I am requesting you at this 
time to take whatever action is necessary 
under the law to give us the protection to 
which we feel we are entitled. 

The Federated Fishermen’s Association, 
Inc., is incorporated under the laws of the 
State of California and has as its member- 
ship various cooperative fishing organizations 
along the Pacific coast, with a total mem- 
bership of approximately 1,400 regular or 
potential albacore fishermen. Many of these 
men and a few women (wives of the fisher- 
men) have been engaged in this fishing for 
years. Some have already been forced out 
of business and many more will follow if 
the present policy of unlimited imports of 
frozen Japanese albacore tuna and almost 
unlimited imports of canned albacore tuna 
is allowed. 

For your further information the Amer- 
ican albacore tuna fishing fleet is now com- 
posed of not over 1,500 small vessels, manned 
by from 1 to 5 men, who range out to sea 
as far as 350 miles during the months of 
June through December in quest of the fin- 
est of the tuna family, namely albacore. 
A few years ago as many as 2,500 vessels were 
engaged in this fishing, however the ter- 
riffic increases in Japanese imports and a 
constant threat of very cheap albacore from 
Japan has caused the ex-vessel price of alba- 
core to drop away out of proportion to other 
types of tuna and to a point so low that the 
albacore fleet cannot survive. 

The following charts and information are 
proof that the terrific increase of Japanese 
imports of albacore tuna is responsible for 
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the injury already done, and which will get 
worse if this present import policy con- 
tinues, The following information comes 
from the United States Department of the 
Interior Fish and Wildlife Service, the Cali- 
fornia State Fish and Game Department, the 
Japanese Fishing Agency, and equally reli- 
able sources of information. They are, to 
the best of our knowledge and belief, correct. 


MARKET NEWS SERVICE, CALIFORNIA FISHERIES, 
1955 

California imports of frozen tuna, 1950-55 

Albacore 


Imports of Japanese albacore tuna canned 
in Japan 


‘Tons (ap- 
proximate) 


Cases 


In addition, 10,914 tons of frozen albacore 
was landed in Oregon and Washington ports 
from Japan in 1955, marking a grand total 
of— 


California imports_.........-----.. 24, 152 

Washington and Oregon imports.-... 10, 914 

Canned in Japan and imported in the 
eee 13. 381 


It is interesting to note that the figures 
supplied by the Japanese Fishing Agency of 
the Ministry of Agriculture show a total of 
50,103 tons landed in Japan during the year 
of 1955. Of this they exported to the United 
States, according to United States Wildlife 
figures, 48,449 tons which is nearly the total 
capacity of the Japanese albacore fleet for 
the year 1955. 

The total catch of albacore tuna landed by 
American fishermen in 1955 was: 


Tons 

er ane pe ene p 11. 009 

Oregon and Washington 2,019 

TOU ncaa eemeees Sg eee 13, 028 

Comparison 

1950: Tons 

American- caught albacore 30, 800 

Japanese imported frozen albacore. 1,960 
1955: 

American caught albacore 13, 028 


Japanese imported frozen albacore. 48, 449 


In 6 yéars, 1950 to 1955, the ratio changed 
from more than 15 to 1 in favor of the Amer- 
ican albacore fleet, to nearly 4 to 1 in favor 
of the Japanese. 

In 1947, 1948, and 1949 prices paid Ameri- 
can albacore fishermen for albacore ranged 
from $500 to $740 per ton. In 1950 through 
1954 the price ranged from $400 to $410 per 
ton with the exception of 1951 when it 
dropped from 8400 to $300 per ton. This 
drop in price was caused by a very large in- 
crease in imported Japanese canned tuna 
which jumped from 218,000 cases in 1949 to 
1,752,000 cases in 1950, and also the fact that 
1950 was the start of the unrestricted im- 
porting of Japanese frozen albacore. 

In 1955 the American price dropped at one 
point to $310 per ton. The only reason for 
that drop in price was because 48,449 tons of 
Japanese albacore was to be shipped into the 
United States during the year of 1955. 

On October 4, 1956, the price on albacore 
dropped to $300 per ton to American fisher- 
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men. The only reason for that drop was 
because 14,000 tons of albacore was lying in 
storage in Japan and the buyers knew they 
would be able to buy it for $270 per ton f. o. b. 
Japan plus $45 per ton freight, or $315 per 
ton delivered in the United States. (Note: 
Japanese albacore is graded for export and 
is generally larger fish than the average 
American albacore. And although inferior 
in quality because of extended freezing, 
sometimes from 3 to 6 months, it does give 
a slightly higher case per ton yield than the 
American albacore and the buyers always 
point to that fact when setting a price. 

The 14,000 tons referred to was truly 
“dumped” on the American market and 
caused the drop in price. 

The majority of the American fleet know- 
ing they couldn’t fish for that price, $300 per 
ton, and survive, quit fishing and went home, 
many to look for work in other lines of work 
and in competition with others in the labor 
field. We now know that albacore can be 
caught off the American coast at least until 
Christmas and possibly through January. 
That price drop forced most of the vessels 
to stop fishing, with a result of lowering our 
American production by several thousand 
tons. 

In marking the following comparisons, I 
want it thoroughly understood that I don't 
want to detract from the American tuna 
clipper fleet or the American purse seine 
fleet, who are both definitely being injured 
by these increased imports, but these com- 
parisons will clearly show how the American 
albacore fleet will be destroyed unless Gov- 
ernment action is taken in our behalf. 

The American clipper fleet is composed of 
approximately 150 large vessels and manned 
by about 2,000 fishermen, the American purse 
seine fleet is composed of approximately 125 
large vessels and manned by about 1,400 
fishermen. These two groups who fish in 
entirely different manners, produce yellow- 
fin, bluefin, and skipjack tuna which is 
canned as light-meat tuna. In 1955 they 
landed 158,565 tons of the above in California 
ports, 

The California imports of these same types 
of tuna was 29,377 tons. 

The ratio of production for American yel- 
lowfin, bluefin, and skipjack as compared to 
imports on the same types of tuna was better 
than 5 to 1 for the American tuna clipper 
fleet and the American purse seine fleet in 
1955. However, it was nearly the opposite 
for the American albacore fleet. The ratio 
of Japanese imports, over American albacore 
production was nearly 4 to 1 during the year 
1955. 

A study of the tuna price chart compiled 
by the United States Wildlife Service and 
California fisheries, 1955, page 3, table 3, 
shows that for the past 10 years the price on 
yellowfin, bluefin, and skipjack has remained 
fairly firm, although the price is lower at 
this time than in the last 10 years, it shows 
no great fluctuations, If there existed the 
same threat of a 4 to 1 import ratio on yel- 
lowfin, bluefin, and skipjack tuna as there 
is in albacore, the entire American clipper 
fleet and the American purse seine fleet 
would be bankrupt and out of business in a 
year. The American clipper fleet took a vol- 
untary cut in price in the summer of 1955 
which was partly caused by the increased 
albacore imports from Japan. Aside from 
that cut, the chart will show an almost con- 
stant price level for the 10-year period. 
The chart shows a different picture on alba- 
core, great fluctuations, unsteady, up and 
down, up and down. 

Probably the most important report to 
examine is one prepared by D. R. Alexander, 
fishing economist, Economics and Coopera- 
tive Marketing Section, Branch of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, United States Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C., dated May 1957, and en- 
titled “Preliminary Report on Economic 
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Conditions Reflected by Prices Paid and 
Received by Fishermen in the Pacific Coast 
Area,” 

This 48-page report covers the period 
from 1930 to 1955 on the principal types of 
market fish in the Pacific-coast area. The 
most of the report has to do with the index 
of prices received by fishermen together 
with index of prices paid and parity ratio. 
As stated on page 13 of this report, the se- 
lection of the base period was based on six 
different conditions and after careful and 
weighty considerations the year 1942 ap- 
peared to best meet these conditions and 
was accordingly selected as the base pe- 
riod. 

The following is briefly a comparison of 
the parity ratio on 12 types of fish which 
is canned and sold to the same trade: 


Parity ratio 1955 


Skip OO Curie. 2 K 
Y TTT * 


If ever there was a shameful condition 
existing, the American albacore industry is 
surely the No. 1 victim. Here we have 
albacore the choicest, finest quality of the 
tuna family, in great demand by the buyers 
and not even close in parity ratio to other 
types of tuna and away behind other kinds 
of canned fish. All brought about by exces- 
sive imports of Japanese albacore tuna, 

Another important point to be considered 
is the fact that about 90 percent of the 
landings of albacore in Japan are made be- 
fore the start of the American albacore 
season. Almost 60,000 tons of the 64,646 
tons landed in Japan in 1956 was landed 
before any substantial landings were made 
in the United States by American fisher- 
men for the same year. Because of this fact 
the price paid American fishermen is largely 
established by what has already happened 
in Japan. 

At this date, July 1, 1957, the American 
buyers will not even discuss a price to be 
paid for American albacore tuna although 
most of the albacore boats are at sea at 
the present time or getting outfitted to start 
fishing. When the Japanese season is over 
the American buyers will know how much 
can be imported into the United States and 
at about what price and will set the price 
for American albacore tuna accordingly. 

At this time, July 1, 1957, thousands of 
tons of Japanese albacore tuna has already 
been sold and exported to the United States 
and thousands of tons are in storage in 
Japan and being offered for sale at $270 
f. O. b., Japan. These imports have caused 
an inventory of 700,000 cases of albacore 
tuna and naturally with a large inventory 
on hand and an extremely low price in 
Japan, the American buyers will not offer a 
livable price to the American albacore fish- 
ermen. 

No other American industry is confronted 
with such an unfair condition as the Amer- 
ican albacore fleet is now confronted with. 

Practically everything used on our boats 
in the way of fishing equipment, repair, con- 
struction, etc., such as fish hooks, artificial 
lures, reels, rods, nets, either rayon, nylon 
or cotton, manila rope, paint, plywood, plate 
glass, electrical equipment, stoves, engines, 
refrigeration, depth sounders, etc., are coy- 
ered by a substantial duty. Canned crab, 
salmon, and other kinds of fish have a duty, 
fresh and frozen meats such as beef, pork, 
poultry, etc., have a duty as has bacon, ham, 
sausage, etc. 
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The United States Import Duties, 1952, and 
amendments is a large book full of protec- 
tion for the many American industries but 
so far there is absolutely no protection in it 
for the American albacore industry. 

We, the American albacore fishing indus- 
try, are entirely at the mercy of the Japanese. 
We only ask the same protection for our 
industry as is enjoyed by other American 
industries. If it is fair that they should be 
protected then protect us also. If it is fair 
that there should be no quota or duty on 
Japanese frozen albacore, then take the 
duties off all other commodities and treat 
us all alike. 

I could go on and on, to show you that the 
albacore fieet has steadily decreased in num- 
bers. I could give you figures to show that 
shipyards who were turning out albacore 
boats regularly have not built an albacore 
boat in 8 or 9 years, resulting in loss of em- 
ployment to American labor. I could show 
you where the $10 million set up by Congress 
to be loaned to fishermen in distress has 
been used up and another $10 million 
is being sought. I could show you that the 
banks are refusing loans to the albacore 
boats because of the chaotic condition of 
the industry, however, even though they are 
a part of the overall picture they are caused 
by the fact that the unlimited and unre- 
stricted imports of Japanese frozen albacore 
tuna has Increased to the point where it not 
only controls the American albacore fishing 
industry but threatens to exterminate it. 

I understand other fishing organizations 
intend to contact you regarding this same 
subject. You may be sure that we will all 
be united in our efforts to secure much 
needed protection for our industry. 

I hope the above information and com- 
ments give you some help in the con- 
sideration of our unfortunate plight and if 
you can make any suggestions as to how 
we should proceed in this matter I would 
appreciate it greatly. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. E. FARRAR, 
General Manager. 


FOREIGN OIL IMPORTS 


Mr. OMAH ONEY. Mr. President, the 
air in Washington is full of reports that 
the President’s Cabinet Committee to 
consider the problem of excessive impor- 
tations of petroleum, to the disadvantage 
of the oil-producing States of the Nation, 
is about to submit a report. There are 
numerous guesses about the character 
of the report which is to be made and 
about the manner and pattern of the 
restriction of oil imports which the Cabi- 
net Committee has in mind. f 

I believe it important to make a matter 
of record the fact that while the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference was in session at Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., only a few weeks ago, a 
telegram was sent to the President by 32 
governors, urging speedy action. I wish 
to read the telegram, which is as follows: 
The Honorable Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 

President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Because foreign oil imports are far in ex- 
cess of the 1954 ratio above, which your Cabi- 
net Committee on Fuels Policy found that 
the security of the Nation would be endan- 
gered, and because these excessive imports 
are seriously damaging the conservation and 
taxation programs of many of our States and 
causing curtailment in exploration and de- 
velopment of new domestic reserves essential 
to the economy and security of the Nation, 
We, the undersigned Governors, urge your 
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prompt action under the Reciprocal Trade 
Act to limit oil imports to the 1954 ratio, 
Respectfully submitted. 

Raymond Kary, Oklahoma; Price Daniel, 
Texas; George Docking, Kansas; 
Charles H. Russell, Nevada; Ernest W. 
McFarland, Arizona; Mike Stepovich, 
Alaska; Orval E. Faubus, Arkansas; 
James E. Folsom, Alabama; J. P. Cole- 
man, Mississippi; Wilward L. Simpson, 
Wyoming; Albert D. Rossellini, Wash- 
ington; Stephen L. R. McNichols, Colo- 
rado; George D. Clyde, Utah; Robert 
D. Holmes, Oregon; George Bell Tim- 
merman, Jr., South Carolina; Marvin 
Griffin, Georgia; Joe Foss, South Da- 
kota; Albert B. Chandler, Kentucky; 
J. Hugo Aronson, Montana; Earl Long, 
Louisiana; William G. Stratton, INi- 
nois; Herschel C. Loveless, Iowa; Rob- 
ert E. Smylie, Idaho; Frank G. Clem- 
ent, Tennessee; Victor E. Anderson, 
Nebraska; Luther H. Hodges, North 
Carolina; James T. Blair, Jr., Missouri; 
Cecil H. Underwood, West Virginia; 
Harold W. Handley, Indiana. 


. Before that telegram was sent the Of- 

fice of Defense Mobilization had twice 
reported to the President that, in its 
opinion, the excessive importation of oil 
would be a threat to national security; 
and on April 25 President Eisenhower 
notified Mr. Gordon Gray, the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
that he, the President, had decided the 
current level of oil imports was such that 
it could threaten national security, and 
he requested Mr. Gray to examine the 
possibility that oil imports might be ef- 
fectively limited by voluntary agreement 
of the importing companies. 

Mr. President, because of the antitrust 
laws, I do not believe the importing com- 
panies can come to voluntary binding 
agreement, but action can be taken un- 
der the power which was granted to the 
President by section 7 of the extension of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 
1955. The Congress, in that section, 
delegated to the President complete and 
full authority to make the adjustment. 
Because there has been delay in making 
the adjustment, the imports have been 
rising. 

The President's Cabinet Committee on 
Energy Supplies reported a recommen- 
dation that the limitation of imports 
should be at the level of 656,000 barrels 
of petroleum and diesel fuel, the average 
daily production of the year 1954. Now 
there is talk of raising the average to the 
1956 figure. 

Daily average imports have been 
steadily increasing, and in July the 
American Petroleum Institute an- 
nounced that during the week which 
ended June 21 of this year the average 
daily imports had reached a new high of 
1,783,900 barrels. That is more than 
twice as much as the level which was 
recommended by the President’s Cabinet 
Committee on Energy Supplies after the 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act was made. 

I point this out because, on the testi- 
mony of the governors, on the facts 
which we know from the Department of 
the Interior and elsewhere, the revenues 
of schools in the public land States, such 
as Texas and Oklahoma, the revenues of 
States for the building of roads, the rev- 
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enues obtained by companies that are 
engaged in the independent oil in- 
dustry, and in the whole oil industry, are 
suffering. 

So, Mr. President, I want the Recorp 
to show what the situation seems to be, 
and how important it is that we have a 
speedy decision, and that the decision 
should not be made on voluntary action 
by the companies, because that would be 
delegating the legislative authority of 
the Congress to the importing com- 
panies. Whatever limit is placed on im- 
ports must be placed by the President, 
under the authority granted to him in 
the act of 1955, amending the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, and giving him 
the power to make this limitation. 


ACTION BY THE SENATE ON THE 
HOOVER COMMISSION REPORTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
Senators are aware, a great amount of 
interest has been generated throughout 
the country in the second Hoover Com- 
mission’s reports. Not a day passes 
that I do not receive inquiries from pri- 
vate citizens, trade associations, and 
business interests relating to implemen- 
tation of the three-hundred-odd recom- 
mendations the Commission made. 

At my direction, the staff of the Sub- 
committee on Reorganization of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
of which subcommittee I have the priv- 
ilege of serving as chairman, has pre- 
pared a tabulation of legislation intro- 
duced in the Senate during the present 
Congress relating to the Commission’s 
recommendations, showing action taken 
as of July 15, 1957. I am hopeful this 
tabulation will be of help to my col- 
leagues in the Senate, in responding to 
the inquiries which have been made of 
their offices. 

The tabulation reveals that 49 Senate 
bills had been introduced as of July 15, 
1957. In addition, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 97, H. R. 53, a House bill which the 
Senate approved, Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1957, and an amendment to the 
defense appropriation bill, all of which 
relate to the Hoover Commission’s re- 
ports, have been submitted to the Senate. 

Ten of these measures have passed, or, 
in the instance of Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1957, have been accepted by the 
Senate. Three, H. R. 53, providing for 
codification of Veterans’ Administration 
statutes; S. 1536 providing for certain 
improvements in the Government’s rec- 
ords management program; and Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 of 1957, providing 
for the final liquidation of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, have be- 
come public law, or, again as in the 
instance of the reorganization plan, have 
the effect of public law. Staff work, 
hearings, and committee consideration of 
the remainder are proceeding as expedi- 
tiously as the heavy workload of the 
Senate permits. 

Fifteen of the measures introduced in 
the Senate, including Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1957, were referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
of which my distinguished colleague, the 
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senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is chairman. Of the 15, 12 
were referred by the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations to the Subcommittee 
on Reorganization. 

It is with some -gratification that I 
report to the Senate that the subcommit- 
tee has acted favorably upon 8 of these 
12 Hoover Commission proposals, 1 of 
which—records management improve- 
ments—has become public law; 3 others 
of which, on the recommendation of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
have passed the Senate; and 4 of which 
have been reported favorably by the 
Subcommittee on Reorganization to the 
Government Operations Committee. Of 
the 4 remaining measures, 1, Reorgani- 
zation No. 1 of 1957, became effective 
June 30; 2 were superseded by bills upon 
which the subcommittee favorably re- 
ported, so no further action was neces- 
sary upon them; while the fourth is 
scheduled for consideration at an im- 
pending executive session. 

In considering the pressures for action 
on the Hoover Commission’s reports, it 
must be borne in mind that many of the 
Commission’s recommendations are 
highly controversial in nature, that oth- 
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ers are diametrically opposed to long- 
standing Congressional policy, and that 
all of them require extensive staff work, 
exhaustive examination, and thorough 
deliberation by committees before judi- 
cious action can be taken. It is my opin- 
ion, Mr. President, in view of these con- 
siderations, that the action taken by the 

Senate to date indicates that steady 

progress, indeed, is being made on these 

important reports. 

Mr. President, as a matter of informa- 
tion to Members of the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent that the staff mem- 
orandum of the Subcommittee on Re- 
organization, relating to action upon the 
Hoover Commission’s reports, be incor- 
porated herewith as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION, 

SENATE COMMITTEZ ON GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS, 
July 15, 1957, 

Staff memorandum No. 85-1-50 SR. 

Subject: Action by the Senate on Hoover 
Commission bills, 85th Congress, Ist 
eession. 

In response to many inquiries, the follow- 
ing tabulation of bills introduced in the 
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Senate relating to the second Hoover Com- 
mission’s reports is submitted herewith for 
your information. 

A staff study of legislation introduced in 
the 1st session of the 85th Congress indicates 
that some 49 bills which relate either to the 
Commission's recommendations or to its gen- 
eral objectives had been introduced as of 
July 15, 1957. 

These bills, along with Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 97; H. R. 53, a House bill which the 
Senate approved, an amendment to the de- 
fense appropriation bill, and Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1957 are tabulated hereafter in 
chronological order, cross referenced as to 
title, the Hoover Commission report to which 
each relates, committee reference and action 
reported to date. 

As may be noted, three of these measurcs, 
H. R. 53 (codifjcation of Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration laws), S. 1536 (transfer of historical 
records to the National Archives) and Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1957 (final liqui- 
dation of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration) have become public law. 

A more detailed analysis of action by both 
Houses of the Congress on legislation relat- 
ing to the Hoover Commission reports is ex- 
pected to be available shortly after the Con- 
gress recesses. 

"MILES SCULL, Jr., 
Professional Staff Member. 


Action by the Senate on Hoover Commission bills, 85th Cong., Ist sess., as of July 15, 1957 


Bill number and sponsor Subiect 


S. 149; FREAR et al 


S. 313; AIKEN et al. Provides for inspection by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of poultry prod- 


Provides for appointment of Post- 
masters under civil-service laws. 


Hooyer Commission report 
Personnel and Civil Service; 
mok force report, pp. 134- 


135. 
Federal Medical Services; 
task force report, p. 82. 


Committee 


Action 


Post Office and Civil Service.] Pending, 


Agriculture and Forestry. 3 Feb, 27-28, 1957; superseded 


by S. 1747 (H. R. 6814, a similar bill, 
passed House July 10, 1957). 


ucts. 
S. 316; Surrn of Maine et al.] Converts appropriation. estimates to 
an annual accrued expenditure basis. 
S. 318; Sarr of Maine. . Provides for appointment of customs 
officials under civil-service laws. 


S. 385; Jounston of South | Provides for training Government em- 
Carolina et al, ployees at civilian facilities, 


S. 434; KENNEDY et al Converts appropriation estimates to 


an annual accrued expenditure basis, 


8. 645; TALMADGE et al. Provides for inspection by Depart- 
ot of Agriculture of poultry prod- 
8. 734; JOHNSTON of South 


Establishes new Classification Act 
Carolina et al. sch 


compensation schedule, 


Western Water Rights Settlement Act 
of 1957, Recognizes water rights of 
certain Western States. 

Limits acquisition by the Government 
of equipment for reproducing docu- 
ments on sensitized materials where 
commercial facilities are available. 

Federal Administrative Practices Re- 

zation Act of 1957. Estab- 
lishes an office of Federal Adminis- 
trative Practice, ete. 

8. 1032; Jounston of South | Includes Post Office Department’s 
Carolina, eontributions to civil service retire- 
ment fund in costs of operating the 
postal service. 

Authorizes General Services Admin- 
istration to determine records man- 


agement policies. 
S. 1128; HUMPHREY et al. . . Provides for inspection by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of poultry 


products. 
Strengthens the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral Corps of the Armed Services, 


S. 1326; JOHNSTON of South | Provides a new compensation sched- 
“Carolina. ule for scientific, professional, and 


technological em 
S. 1304; CARLSON et al. vibe 


S. 863; BARRETT et al 


S. 804; BEALL bissac scaseesuae 
S. 932; HENNINGS et al. 
S. 1036; HuMPHorey.........-- 
S. 1165; THURMOND........... 


Ployees 
Abolishes Postal vings System. 


Budget and Accounting; rec- 
ommendation 7. 

Personnel and Civil Service; 
recommendation 16 (in 


part). 

Personnel and Civil Service; 
recommendation 7 (in 
part), 


Budget and accounting; rec- 
ommendation 7, 


Federal medical services; 
task force report, p. 82. 


Personnel and Civil Service; 
recommendation 8 (a) (in 
part). 


Water Resources and Power; 
consistent with recommend- 
ation 1 (d). 

Business enterprises; general 
objectives of eliminating 
Government competition 
with private industry. 

Legal services and procedure; 
5 11, 12, 22- 


Business enterprises; in line 
with general objectives of 
recommendation 11, 


Paperwork management, pt. 
I; consistent with recom- 
mendation 1 (b). 

Federal Medical Services; 
task force report, p. 82. 


Legal services and ure; 
recommendation 18 (in 
part). 

Research and Development; 
task force subcommittee; 
Reco aioe erat 14. 

Business Enterprises; recom - 
mendation 10, 


Government Operations. Hearings Apr. 12, 1957; superseded by 
Post Office and Civil Service.] Pending. 


Bosio Seni 1957, 8. Rept. 213; 
passed Senate Apr. 12, 1957; referred 
to House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee; pending. 

Hearings Apr. 12, 1957; 8 
on Reorganization; reported Ma 
1957, Government Operations 
mittee, S. Rept. 394; te 
June 5, 1957; referred to House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee; 
(H. R. 8002 reported June 18, 1957, 
H. Rept. 572, in lieu of S. 434 by 
House Government Operations Oom. 


mittee.) 
Feb. 27-28, ee superseded 
a similar bill, 


fa 


Hearings 
by S. 747 (H. R. 68) 
passed House Taiya TA 
HOE A May 20-23, a 1907; 8 
Empl 


Agriculture and Forestry... 


Post Office and Civil Service. 


pensation; reported to Tul N 
tee July 3, 1957; pending. 

Interior and Insular Affairs. -] Pending, 

Government Operations Do. 

Jute Do. 

Post Office and Civil Service. Do. 


Government Operations. Superseded by 8, 1536. 


Hearings Feb. 27, 28, 1957; superseded 
by 8. 1747 UH, R. 6814, a similar bill, 
passed House July 11, 1957). 

Armed Services ] Pending. 


Agriculture and Forestry. 


Post Office and Civil Service.] Hearings May 20-23, 27, 1957; pending. 
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Action by the Senate on Hoover Commission bills, 85th Cong., Ist sess., as of July 15, 1957—Continued 
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Bill number and sponsor 


S. 1457; MAGNUSON..-.--.---- 
S. 1481; MaGNusoN.......-.-- 


8. 1534; Jounston of South 
Carolina, 
S. 1536; McCLELLAN......-..- 


S. 1537; MCCLELLAN et al. 


S. 1539; MCOLELLAN et al. 


S. 1540; MCCLELLAN et al. 


8. 1585; MCCLELLAN et al. 


8. 1620; Monn AT. 


S. 1678; MAGNU SON. 
S. 1747; ELLENDER.........--- 


S. 1791; MCCLELLAN.........- 


8. 1799; McCLetan.........- 


8. 1855; Coorer.............. 
B. 1869; KERR et al 


571986; COTTON et al 


S. 2145; MARTIN of Pennsyl- 
vania, 


8.2177; MceCLELan........- 


8. 2224; HUmMPHREY~-........- 
S. 2231; McCLetLaNn-........- 


8.2283; McCLetian....-...- 
S. 2284; COTTON et al. 


8. 2200; Surf of New Tersey__ 
S. 2201; Sara of New Jersey 
S. 2292; Sarr of New Jersey. 
S. 2203; Sn of New Jersey. 
E. 2204; Surrn of New Jersey 


S. 2304; Huwpeurey.........- 


Establishes a Jo: 


Provides for trainin: 


Subject 


Revises the national transportation 


policy. 


Provides for greater utilization of com- 


mercial marine terminal facilities. 


Provides for increases in postal rates. 
Transfers historical records to the Na- 


tional Archives, 


Establishes a single supply service in 


the Department of Defense. 


Anti-Government Competition Act of 


1947. Establishes Congressional pol- 
icy relating to Federal competition 
with industry. 


Gives General Services Administra- 


tion greater authority over disposal 
of surplus property. 

t Committee on the 
Budget. 


Amends Federal Food, Drug, and 


Cosmetics Act to provide for in- 
spection of poultry products, 
of Department 
of Commerce employees. 


Provides for inspection by Depart- 


ment of Agriculture of poultry 
products. 


Extends the Reorganization Act of 


1949 from June 1, 1957, to June 1, 
1959. 


To facilitate the payment of Govern- 


ment checks, and for other purposes, 


Authorizes the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to issue revenue bonds 
to finance its power program, ete. 

Authorizes the ‘Tennessee Valley 
Authority to issue revenue bonds 
to finance its power poeemi ete, 

Prohibits the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority from using power revenues 
for construction or acquisition of 
facilities, except as specifically ap- 
proved by the Congress. 

Authorizes the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to issue revenue bonds 
to finance its power programs, etc, 

Provides for destruction of Govern- 
ment records whenever retention 
would imperil the national security. 


Provides for negotiated disposals of 
surplus property. 

Clarifies the authority of the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to in- 
clude options to purchase in the 
exeeution of leases of certain Gov- 
ernment property. 

Establishes an administrative opera- 
tions fund in the General Services 
Administration. 

Amends the Rural Electrification Act 
relating to interest rates, adminis- 
trative costs, ete. 

Establishes a senior civil-service sys- 
tem. 

Makes various improvements in the 
Federal civil-service system. 

Establishes an Administrative Court 
of the United States, 

Creates a Federal Advisory Council of 
Health. 

Provides for selection, training, and 
assignment of certain Department of 
Defense management and technical 


personnel, 

Amends Public Health Service Act to 
provide for postgraduate education 
in public health field, 


Hoover Commission report 


Transportation; recommenda- 
tion 21. 

Business Enterprises; task 
force subcommittee; recom- 
mendation 38 (in part). 

Business Enterprises; recom- 
mendation 11. 

Paperwork Management, pt. 
I; consistent with recom- 
mendation 1 (b) and (c) (in 
part). 


Business Organization of the 
Department of Defense; ree- 
commendations 8, 9, 10, 11. 

Business Enterprises; 
objectives of eliminating 
Government competition 
with private industry. 


Surplus Property; 
mendation 4, 20. 


recom- 


Budget and Accounting: gen- 
eral objectives of improving 
Congressional control over 
Government expenditures. 


Federal Medical Services; 
task force report, p. 82. 


Personne! and Civil Service; 
recommendation 7. 

Federal Medical Services; 
task force report, p. 82. 


Progress report, p. 22 


Budget and Accounting; gen- 
eral objectives, 


Water Resources and Power; 
general objectives of recom- 
mendation 13. 

Water Resources and Power; 
general objectives of recom- 
mendation 13. 

Water Resourees and Power: 
general objectives of recom- 
mendation 10. 


Water Resources and Power; 
general objectives of recom- 
mendation 13. 

Paperwork Management, 
pt. I; in accordance with 
general objectives of im- 
proving Federal records 
Management program. 

Surplus Property; recom- 
mendation 12 (a). 

Surplus Property; in aceord- 
ance with general objectives 
of facilitating disposal of 
surplus property. 


Budget and Accounting; rec- 
ommendation 5, 


Lending Agencies; general ob- 
jectives of recommendation 


36. 

Personnel and Civil Service; 
recommendation 6. 

Personnel and Civil Service; 
recommendation 7. 

Legal Services and Procedure; 
recommendation 51, 

Federal Medical Services; 
recommendation 1. 

Business Organization of the 
Department of Defense; 
recommendation 15, 


Federal Medical Services; task 
force report, p. 95. 


Committee 


Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


————ç—.— — 


Post Office and Civil Service. 
Government Operations 


Armed Services 


Government Operations 


„5000 


P n 


Labor and Public Welfare. 


Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
Agriculture and Forestry 


Government Operations 


essa TT 


Public Works 


2 P aR eA OO 
w a — T N 
ee es ee eee 

Government Operations 
ERA F 
— doc 
— Daene 


Agriculture and Forestry 


Post Office and Civil Service. 


Jude 
Labor and Public Welfare. 
Armed Services SERAN 


Action 

Pending, 

Do. 
Do, 

Reported April 12, 1957, Subcommittee 
on Reorganization; reported May 29, 
1957, Government Operations m- 
mittee, 8. Rept. 388; (II. R. 5110 
passed Senate June 5, 1957, in lieu of 


S. 1536; became Public Law 85-51; 
— June 13, 1957). 
Pending. 


Do. 


Do. 


Reported Mar. 18, 1957, Government 
Operations Committee, S. Rept. 
165; Passed Senate Apr. 4, 1057; 
referred to House Rules Committee; 
pending, 

Pending, 


Do. 


Reported to Senate Mar. 28, 1957, 
S. Rept. 195; passed Senate Apr. 8. 
1957; referred to House Agriculture 
Committee; H. R. 6814 reported 
May 20, 1957, H. Rept. 465, in lieu of 
S. 1747; passed House, amended, 


July 15, 1957. 
Reported May 29, 1957, Government 
Operations Committee, S. Rept. 386- 
Passed Senate June 5, 1957; Referred 
to House Government Operations 
Committee (H. R. 8364 reported 
June 27, 1957, in lieu of S. 1791, 
H. Rept. 657); S. 1791, as amended, 
passed House July 10, 1957; H. R. 
8364 vacated in lieu of S. 1791. 
Reported June 3, 1957, Government 
Operations Committee, S. Rept. 397; 
passed Senate June 6, 1957; referred 
to House Government Operations 
Committee: House committee re- 
ported own bill, II. R. 8195 July 1 
1957; H. Rept. 666; H. R. 8195 passed 
House July 1, 1067; S. 1799, us 
amended, passed House July 2, 1957, 
Hearings Apr. 30, 1957, June 6, 1957, 
June 7, 1957; indefinitely postponed. 


Hearings Apr. 30, 1957, June 6-7, 1957; 
reported July 2, 1957; S. Rept. 575. 


Hearings Apr. 30, 1957, June 6-7, 1957; 
indefinitely postponed. 5 


Do. 


Reported by Subcommittee on Re- 
organization to Government Oper- 
ations Committee July 11, 1957, 

Do. 


Do, 
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Action by the Senate on Hoover Commission bills, 85th Cong.; ist sess.; as of July 16, 1957—Continued 
Bill number and sponsor Subject Hoover Commission report Action 
8. 2427; CAPEHART..........- gi — for reviewing Federal loan | Lending Ageneſes: general ob- Banking and Curreney . Pending. 
„ eliminating hidden sub- jectives of Commission re- 
Males and achieving more effective port. 
8 with Federal 
policies. 
S. 2478; LANGER......... .....| Establishes a new classification sched- | Research and Development; | Post Officeand Civil Service. Do. 
ule for scientific, professional, and task force subcommittee re- 
technica! employees. port, recommendation 14. 
8. 2518; JOHNSTON of South | To strengthen the research develop- COTESIA See ONE VERE! Toxo — ENE t INE ca Do. 
Carolina, 53 programs of the Department of 
efense, 
6/2525; Ao. Re sec. 601, Public Law 155, 824 | Real Property Management; | Armed Services Do. 
ong. requiring military services to recommendation 10, 
obtain Congressional approval with 
7 yang real estate actions in excess 
of $25,000, 
S. J. Res. 97; BARRETT_.......| Establishes certain national water | Water Resources and Power; | Interior and Insular Affairs.. Do. 
development policies. recommendation 1. 
H. R. 53; Teacue (House), | To codify Veterans“ Administration’s | Federal Medical Services; | House Veterans’ Affairs; | Reported Mar. 28, 1957, House Vet- 
Brno (Senate). laws. recommendation 14. Senate, Finance. erans’ Affairs Committee, H. Rept. 
279; passed House A ate Fi ro- 
ee 


H. R. 7665 (amendment); | Amendment to H. R. 7665, defense | Business Organization of De- 
O’ MAHONEY et al, appropriation bill, to improve man- partment of Defense; general 
opment ort of the supply activities of objectives, 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1957. 


Completes liquidation of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, 


First Hoover Commission 
Task Force on Lending 
Agencies, 


Appropriations.............- 


Government Operations. 


Committee, S. Rept. papa eo 
Senate, amended, Tome 3, 1957; be- 
came Public Law 85-56, approved, 
June 17, 1957. 

Senate adopted amendment with mođi- 
fications on passage of H. R. 7665 
July 2, 1957, 


Became effective, June 30, 1957. 


JOHN J. WILLIAMS—A GREAT MAN 
FROM DELAWARE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, it was 
once said that great men are too often 
little known, and I would certainly ap- 
ply this truism to my good friend and 
colleague, Senator JohN J. WILLIAMS, the 
able and effective senior Senator from 
Delaware. With tireless devotion to the 
proposition that government is the serv- 
ant of the people, Senator WILLIAMS has 
singlehandedly saved untold millions of 
dollars for the American taxpayer. 

It is therefore heartening to note that 
this great man from Delaware is now re- 
ceiving the widespread recognition 
which he rightfully deserves. With this 
thought, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the body of 
the Record an editorial which appeared 
in the Des Moines Register on July 10, 
1957. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Des Moines Register of July 10, 
1957] 
CHISELING ON CHARITY 

The United States Senate would do itself 
credit if it set aside a corner in one of those 
ornate, gilded rooms adjoining the Senate 
floor as the John J. Williams Hall of Fame. 

The Delaware Senator’s calm, determined, 
one-man crusade for good government and 
the husbanding of taxpayers’ dollars over 
the past 10 years is deserving of more than 
the usual rewarding words of commendation 
that come to an outstanding public servant. 

If his colleagues feel that it would be 
unseemly for them to single out a Member 
of the Senate for honors during his term 
in the Senate, then the public ought to take 
matters in its own hands and demonstrate 
its appreciation for his services. 

Our present burst of enthusiasm over 
Senator Williams’ accomplishments springs 
from his latest exposure of the frauds that 
have been committed in Texas in connection 
with drought relief payments. 

The Delaware Senator has brought to pub- 
lic attention the fact that farmers, ranchers, 


feed dealers and local Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Committee (ASC) members chiseled on 
the Nation’s sympathy and compassion to 
line their pockets with undeserved cash. 

The money was advanced to help them 
buy feed to maintain their drought-starved 
herds of livestock. In one instance a county 
ASC committeeman is alleged to have as- 
signed himself approximately $6,000 more in 
credits than he was entitled to receive. 

A relief recipient used the Government 
credit to pay for food for a dog, a saddle 
for his polo pony, a polo mallet, and a num- 
ber of other items obviously used for his 
personal pleasure and recreation. 

A few crooks and chiselers can be expected 
to show up whenever easy money is being 
spread around. But the extent to which 
these drought-stricken Texans thumbed 
their noses at sympathy and kindness is al- 
most beyond belief. 

A spot check of only 600 cases in which 
feed relief credits were extended revealed 
probable irregularities in the $212 million 
drought-relief program totaling approxi- 
mately $2 million. 

True, that is relatively small, approxi- 
mately 1 percent of total expenditures. But 
where charity and generosity on the part 
of others are concerned, fraud and chiseling 
in any amount is the kind of explosive sub- 
stance that threatens to wreck extremely val- 
uable programs of Government aid. 

Senator WILLIAMS’ disclosure of this shock- 
ing scandal should, we hope, result in a vig- 
orous investigation into the methods of ad- 
ministering such emergency programs, a 
tightening of the laws and regulations gov- 
erning them, and the vigorous prosecution 
of the individuals who took advantage of 
the opportunities for fraud that obviously 
exist. 

A relatively small discrepancy in the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau's handling of his own 
income tax account started the Delaware 
Senator on a series of private investigations 
that ultimately resulted in: 

Disclosure of a widespread practice of in- 
come-tax fixing and failure to prosecute 
fraudulent delinquencies. 

Dismissals, resignations, and convictions 
of numerous Internal Revenue Bureau offi- 
clals and employes. 

Revelations of laxness in the collection of 
Federal alcohol taxes and prosecution of 
violations, 


Disclosures of discrepancies in accounts of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. and grains 
stored in warehouses. 

The existence of a hiring and firing scheme 
in several Government agencies enabling 
employees to collect cash for accumulated 
leave. 

Putting the spotlight on careless account- 
ing for funds allowed Members of the Senate 
for office stationery expenses. 

The above accomplishments add up to 
quite a record for any one-man Hall of Fame, 
even without Senator WILLIAMs’ latest con- 
tribution, 


AMERICAN AID TO COMMUNIST 
NATIONS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in re- 
cent weeks I have had correspondence 
with the Secretary of State on the sub- 
ject of American aid to Soviet satellites. 
Undoubtedly, a number of my colleagues 
are interested in this problem and its 
effect upon our Government’s foreign 
policy. I therefore request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the body of 
the Recorp at this point my letter of 
May 24 to Secretary Dulles and his reply 
of June 12; to be followed by an analysis 
of the Secretary's response which I have 
put in memorandum form. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence and analysis were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

May 24, 1957. 
The Honorable JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. SECRETARY: As you are aware 
many Members of the Congress are greatly 
disturbed about American financial and mil- 
itary aid to Communist-dominated coun- 
tries. Reports of wider activities in these 
aspects of our foreign policy have only 
served to intensify our concern, This fear 
in large part is prompted by the thoroughly 
realistic premise that direct or indirect aid 
to the promoters of the Communist con- 
spiracy—whether of the so-called national 
variety or entirely subservient to Moscow— 
will have the ultimate effect of supporting 
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and reinforcing the political and economic 
objectives of international communism. 

Plain logic and commonsense arbitrarily 
dictate that as long as the satellite states of 
Russia remain economically sound, the in- 
clination for freedom on the part of their 
oppressed subjects is blunted and the power 
and invulnerability of the oppressors is forti- 
fied. On the other hand, any evidence of 
failure of the economic system in these coun- 
tries would serve to further disillusion the 
subjected peoples and give them greater 
incentive to revolt. 

As I view the entire situation, our policy 
in this respect must proceed from the high- 
est humanitarian motives. It must never 
serve to bolster, even remotely, the political 
vehicles of their oppressors. I am not at all 
satisfied that such aid can be effectively 
channeled to the peoples of the satellite 
nations; I am absolutely convinced that it 
can never be accomplished through dollar 
loans, grants-in-aid or direct military assist- 
ance to avowed Communist government offi- 
cials of those countries. 

It is my unqualified opinion that an eco- 
nomically and militarily strong and firmly 
entrenched Tito allied with the Kremlin is 
much more of a menace to the West than 
would be a restless Yugoslavia geographically 
incorporated in the vast Russian empire ad- 
ministered by Kremlin officials. It stands to 
reason that the more far-flung the Russians 
periphery, the more difficult it becomes to 
administer the local affairs of the satellite 
states and the weaker becomes the Com- 
munist Russian empire, Conversely, the 
stronger each of these integral parts of world 
communism become, the more formidable 
becomes the threat of international com- 
munism to the Free World. 

This administration, with the mantfest ap- 
proval of the Department of State under your 
stewardship, has laid great stress—and 
rightly so—on the efficacy of collective secu- 
rity from an economic and military stand- 
point. What we are doing it seems to me, in 
aiding the governments of the Communist 
satellite states, is helping to finance the 
establishment of a gigantic Russian collec- 
tive defense system. We are not forcing Mos- 
cow to go it alone as we should be doing. If 
a go-it-alone policy would prove disastrous 
to the United States—and there is every 
reason to believe that it would—no less is 
true of Soviet Russia. 

The same theory holds true with respect 
to Poland and Communist China as with 
Yugoslavia: As long as Russia remains po- 
litically involved in a direct governmental 
sense with these nations, so long will the 
administration of the Communist Russian 
empire remain an extremely difficult task 
constantly subject to internal corrosion and 
eventual collapse. 

If these nations, on the other hand, are 
transformed into more economically and 
more militarily effective allies of the Kremlin, 
then the West will have created an imper- 
vious Communist bloc against which defense 
will be well nigh impossible. 

Evidence abounds attesting to the com- 
plete orientation of the Communist lead- 
ers of these countries to the ultimate aims 


of Russian foreign policy. Therefore, it is 


naive in the extreme to hope that on the 
basis of any brief or wholly transparent 
deviation from the immediate direction of 
Moscow, they will ally themselves with the 
West. 


We have witnessed inspiring, yet—due to 
the intransigence of the West—tragically 
short-lived attempts by subject peoples to 
throw off the yoke of the Communist ag- 

These attempts have been made 
where ruthless Russian military might and 
Russian nationals administer the local af- 
fairs of the oppressed peoples. We could 
never hope for such courageous attempts at 
revolution if the subject peoples were forced 
to revolt exclusively against local political 
Opportunists wedded to the Russian Com- 
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munist system who had been made seem- 
ingly successful with American aid. 

It is my firm conviction that the only 
hope short of a third world war for turning 
the tide of international communism lies 
in the subject peoples. They know the 
menace and gross failures of the Communist 
system first-hand; it holds no illusionary 
attraction for them. This hope, however, is 
criminally precluded when, as in the case of 
Yugoslavia and perhaps Poland, communism 
is made, through American dollars and 
equipment, to appear as an ascendant gov- 
ernmental system. 

The sole purpose of this correspondence 
is to ascertain from you what precise theory 
the State Department is pursuing when it 
proposes an expansion—or even a continu- 
ation—of aid to Communist-dominated 
nations; what precedents or manifest evi- 
dences of benefit to the Free World justi- 
fies such action; and why the Congress 
would not be fully justified in cutting off 
completely such aid as is now being tend- 
ered to these nations and in refusing funds 
for any further expansion under this pro- 
gram. 

Since this matter will soon come before 
the Congress for its consideration, your 
early and personal reply will be of extreme 
value in reaching a sound decision. 

With sincere wishes, Iam 

Very respectfully yours, 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senator. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 12, 1957. 
The Honorable JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR BUTLER: Thank you for your 
letter of May 24, 1957. I am enclosing a brief 
summary of the factors which have led the 
executive branch to adopt the course about 
which your letter comments. 

I hope that this information will be help- 
ful to you and other Members of the Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES. 


MEMORANDUM 


The President and the Secretary have on 
a number of occasions stated their firm belief 
that in our century, with its strong tides of 
nationalism and anticolonialism, it is both 
unnatural and in the long run impossible 
that a major power like the Soviet Union 
should continue, in effect, to enslave neigh- 
boring nations with long traditions of inde- 
pendence. The Soviet satellite system con- 
stitutes a persistent potential danger for the 
security of Western Europe, and thus for 
the security of the United States itself. For 
the sake of peace in Europe, as well as for the 
welfare of the satellite peoples themselves, it 
is vital that freedom be restored to the coun- 
tries now subjected to Moscow domination. 
Indeed, such a development would, if the 
Soviet leaders were only to adopt a far- 
sighted view of their own country’s best 
interests, even be of great benefit to the 
U. S. S. R. 

The responsibility of the United States in 
world affairs requires a careful weighing of 
policies and actions in the light of how they 
will contribute to a peaceful liberation of 
the area. The Soviet rulers have made clear 
their readiness to employ their armed forces 
to suppress brutally revolts for liberty by 
the oppressed peoples, and the United States 
cannot favor the incitement of these peoples 
to revolt in the face of certain suicidal 
repression. The efforts of this Government, 
rather, must be directed at understanding 
and assisting the natural forces already at 
work in the Soviet bloc to restore freer and 
more normal conditions. 

The Kremlin seeks to present a picture to 
the world of the so-called monolithic unity 
of all States within its area of control and 
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of their supposed common determination and 
joint planning to bring about a world victory 
of communism. Whatever the Soviets may 
themselves think of the practicality of this 
goal, there is evidence that it is of much less 
interest to many satellite leaders and posi- 
tively abhorrent to the great bulk of citizens 
in each satellite state. The peoples are con- 
cerned with problems of daily living, with a 
longing for the end of police terror, with a 
yearning for the end of Soviet exploitation, 
and with a wish for democratic political 
forms. These aspirations are shared even by 
many members of Communist parties, and 
the satellite leaderships are preoccupied 
largely with attempting to meet these do- 
mestic difficulties. 

In this process, there is constant. pressure 
in each country from below to induce the 
satellite leaderships to accommodate them- 
selves to the realities of the national will, 
i. e., to allow gradual evolutionary changes 
to occur. During 1956, developments were 
most noticeable in Poland and Hungary 
where new and less oppressive Communist 
leaders in the persons of Gomulka and Nagy 
were pushed to the fore. In the Hungarian 
case, events moved so rapidly that overt 
Soviet repression was applied, but the more 
moderate pace in Poland has, thus far, led 
to an uneasy modus vivendi between Moscow 
and Warsaw during which various forces in- 
volved are feeling their way forward. 

In a discussion of the situation within the 
Soviet orbit, Yugoslavia requires special 
treatment because that country has regained 
its national independence and dissociated 
itself amidst great hardships from the oper- 
ations of the Kremlin-led world Communist 
movement, Indeed, the fact that the Yugo- 
slav Government has been able to survive 
since 1948 with considerable Western help 
has provided an influential example to the 
satellite regimes of an alternative to com- 
plete dependence on Moscow. While there 
is no evidence to support charges that Tito 
is allied with the Kremlin, there have been 
many indications ever since the Yugoslav 
break with Moscow in 1948 that President 
Tito’s policies and programs in the pursuit 
of his own national objectives diverge very 
substantially from Moscow's interests and 
desires, It is this steadfast maintenance 
of Yugoslav independence which has won 
Belgrade the support of this Government. 

The executive branch has never proposed 
that assistance be provided indiscriminately 
to Communist governments, and, in fact, 
aside from Yugoslavia, which is independent 
of the Soviet Union, aid has only been prof- 
fered to the new Polish Government under 
Gomulka. This by itself demonstrates the 
criterion for such aid. It will be offered 
only in those instances where a satellite 
regime has made it apparent that it is no 
longer content to be entirely dominated by 
and dependent on the Soviet Union and that 
it wishes to explore ways to ease the burdens 
of its people and reach a reasonable level of 
friendship and cooperation with the free 
world. 

Of course, decisions on such matters can- 
not be decided by an abstract principle, but 
must rest upon a full evaluation of the 
circumstances of each case in the light of 
the overall interests of the United States. 
In general, the guiding principle is Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s declaration on October 23, 
1956, that the United States aim in Eastern 
Europe is to help these freedom-loving peo- 
ple who need and want and can probably 
use aid that they may advance in their abil- 
ity for self-support and may add strength 
to the security of the Free World. 


AMERICAN Arm TO COMMUNIST NATIONS 


On May 24 I wrote to the Secretary asking 
him to explain what precise theory the 
State Department is pursuing when it pro- 
poses an expansion—or even a continua- 
tion—of aid to Communist-dominated na- 
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tions; what precedents or manifest evidences 
of benefit to the Free World justifies such 
action; and why the Congress would not be 
fully justified in cutting off completely such 
aid as is now being tendered to these 
nations and refusing funds for any further 
expansion under this program. 

His reply was extremely naive and most 
disappointing. 

However, first, let me briefly review some 
of the points covered in my letter which 
were the initial cause for my concern regard- 
ing American aid to Communist nations. 

To begin with, it is my firm and unquali- 
fied conviction that the only hope—short of 
a third world war—for turning the tide of 
international communism rests with the 
determinations of the subject peoples in the 
satellite states. They, themselves, must 
overthrow their Communist overlords if we 
are not to do it by force. However, as long 
as the satellite states remain economically 
sound, politically stable, and even remotely 
tolerable, the inclination for freedom on the 
part of the oppressed peoples is blunted and 
the power and invulnerability of the Com- 
munist rulers are fortified. So, our policy 
should be directed toward undermining, 
socially, politically, and economically, the 
outlaw regimes in the satellite states. This 
can be done through such devices as non- 
recognition, trade embargoes, and through 
an unremitting propaganda barrage against 
Communist imperialism. This would force 
greater hardships on Soviet Russia proper 
and further weaken the economic base of the 
entire Russian imperialist system. And it 
would necessitate more direct Russian inter- 
vention in the local affairs of the satellites. 
These are the ingredients—as recent events 
in Hungary proved—that develop friction 
and unrest and would cause the people in the 
satellite states to work actively for the 
overthrow of the Communist regimes. 

The propaganda value to the West of such 
manifest dissatisfaction within the satellites 
would be immeasurable in our ideological 
struggle with the uncommitted, or neutral 
nations. They would not long be oriented 
toward Russia, or even uncommitted in the 
East-West struggle, if all the satellite states 
exposed the gross failures and inhuman 
brutalities of Communist imperialism. 

These, to me, are self-evident truths; I 
did not think they needed defense in the 
public forum. With Mr. Dulles’ letter, how- 
ever, it seems that they do. 

As an illustration: In his reply to me, 
Secretary Dulles quite correctly concluded 
that “For the sake of peace in Europe, as 
well as for the welfare of the satellite peoples 
themselves, it is vital that freedom be re- 
stored to the countries now subjected to 
Moscow domination.” But, with manifest 
defeatism, he added—and I quote: “The 
Soviet rulers have made clear their readi- 
ness to employ their armed forces to suppress 
brutally revolts for liberty by the oppressed 
peoples, and the United States cannot favor 
the incitement of these peoples to revolt in 
the face of certain suicidal repression.” 

In other words—if we are to accept Mr. 
Dulles’ reasoning—Soviet subjugation of 
Eastern Europe and much of Asia is an 
accomplished fact which we are powerless 
to change; our only hope is to wait for the 
Communists to evolve into peaceful advo- 
cates of human liberty. For, immediately 
after the previously quoted comment, Mr. 
Dulles said—and again I quote: The efforts 
of this Government * * * must be directed 
at understanding and assisting the natural 
forces already at work in the Soviet bloc to 
restore freer and more normal conditions.” 
It is true that the Communists have 
been forced to make some concessions 
to accommodate local disturbances. But 
these are only tactical deviations clever- 
ly designed to calm stormy waters until such 
time as ruthless tyranny can again be safely 
made the order of the day. They do not 
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represent any major alterations in evolution- 
ary processes of the overall Communist pol- 
icy. They can be—and will be—reversed 
just as quickly as they were inaugurated 
when the iron grip of the Kremlin has been 
made more secure in the outskirts of the 
Communist empire. 

When Mr. Dulles asks us to wait patiently 
for communism to change for the better, 
such change to be forced upon it by vague 
and nebulous natural forces, I am sadly re- 
minded of the blunt warning of the current 
slave master of Moscow—Khrushchey—when 
he said: “You may as well wait until the 
shrimp learns to whistle.” 

Secondly, as I explained to Secretary Dul- 
les, I fear the possibility of the evolution, 
with the help of American aid, of an invinci- 
ble Communist commonwealth of nations. 
There is not the slightest doubt in my mind 
that quasi-independent national Commu- 
nist governments—made economically and 
militarily strong as well as politically stable 
with American dollars—are more of a men- 
ace to American security than restless satel- 
lites incorporated in the farflung Russian 
Empire and kept in line by the might of the 
Russian Army. 

Such an eventuality is not mere daydream- 
ing on my part; the cornerstone for the Com- 
munist commonwealth of nations has been 
laid with American dollars in Yugoslavia. 
Communism in that nation has been made 
to appear a workable system. 

There is comparative contentment in 
Yugoslavia today. The people, even though 
denied basic human freedoms, have been 
lulled into complacency and are living under 
the illusion that communism can be made to 
work. So—and because of America—instead 
of a potential powder keg in the Balkan Pen- 
insula threatening the beginning of the end 
for international communism, the Kremlin 
has a strong ally graphically representing 
the first steps in its long-range goal of a 
world federation of Communist states. 

Regarding American aid to Yugoslavia, Mr. 
Dulles engaged in some fanciful rhetoric 
which does not stand the test of logie or cre- 
dence. He said, and I quote: “Yugoslavia 
requires special treatment because that 
country has regained its national independ- 
ence and disassociated itself amidst great 
hardships from the operations of the Krem- 
lin-led world Communist movement.” 

Such is not the case. For, as recently as 
the first week in July of this year, Marshall 
Tito, dictator of Yugoslavia, categorically 
stated that Russia and his country have the 
same aim, that is to say the building of 
socialism and communism. 

This statement of Tito’s also casts some 
doubt on the reliability of Secretary Dulles“ 
claim that there is no evidence to support 
charges that Tito is allied with the Kremlin. 

The Yugoslavian dictators’ quasi-independ- 
ence, Mr. Dulles concludes, has provided an 
influential example to the satellite regimes of 
an alternative to complete dependence on 
Moscow. Again, this is not exactly the way 
it has been. The hundreds of thousands of 
oppressed people who honestly seek an alter- 
native to dependence on Moscow flow over the 
borders into Western Europe—not into the 
regimented dictatorship of Yugoslavia where 
human freedoms are denied. Those subju- 
gated people worthy of counting as allies in 
the cold war—the people who defied Russian 
tanks with sticks and stones in East Ger- 
many and who fought so valiantly in Hun- 
gary—want complete freedom and not just 
another brand of communism. And, it must 
be remembered that in these instances it was 
the presence of Russian nationals in their 
homelands, among other things, that pro- 
voked these courageous people to active re- 
sistence. They cannot be expected to take 
such drastic action against their own na- 
tionals made seemingly successful by Amer- 
ican dollars, even though these local oppor- 
tunists are completely subservient to 
Moscow. 
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Therefore, our wisest course is to force Rus- 
sia to police her entire slave empire. By mak- 
ing it relatively simple for her to administer 
the Communist bloc as an absentee land- 
lord, we are playing into her hands in three 
ways: (1) We are enabling her to keep many 
of her own troops at home, thereby lessening 
the possibilities of disillusion and defection 
in the Russian Army itself—an eventuality 
greatly feared by Moscow; (2) we are remov- 
ing the main source of friction in the satel- 
lite nations; and (3) we are lending untold 
prestige to the gigantic Russian propaganda 
hoax that the Communist governments with- 
in the satellites are not imposed upon them 
from Moscow. Because the channels of in- 
formation and communications are so rigidly 
controlled in the Communist-dominated na- 
tions, the subject peoples can be easily lulled 
into complacence by the ruling regime which 
plays the Russian game and operates on 
American dollars. 

A comprehensive treatise would be neces- 
sary to explore thoroughly the many alter- 
native courses available to our foreign-pol- 
icy makers—nor do I presume to know all 
the answers. However, there are certain 
self-evident truths which we cannot with 
impunity ignore—truths which our policy- 
makers seem unwilling to accept. Briefly, 
these are: (1) the only hope of reversing the 
tide of Communist aggression, short of a 
third world war, lies with the subject peo- 
ples, for they are feared by Russia more 
than the military might of America and all 
the NATO countries put together; (2) any 
American aid to Communist-dominated 
countries must proceed from the highest 
humanitarian principles—that is, it must 
oniy be dollar aid or food and medical sup- 
plies to alleviate intolerable human suffer- 
ing; it must never serve to bolster or sta- 
bilize even remotely, the political apparatus 
of Communist regimes or we are aiding 
communism and not the subject peoples; 
and (3) a Communist commonwealth of 
nations is as dangerous to the security of 
America as is naked Russian imperialism, 

These are the points I raised in my cor- 
respondence with the Secretary of State. 
Unfortunately, in answering, he dealt only 
in sweeping generalizations and naive as- 
sumptions. 

However, these are the principles and pol- 
icies which I shall uphold and work for in 
the Senate. And there is great consolation 
in the fact that there are others in the 
Senate who share my views and will be 
working with me. 


BAYONETS IN SOUTH A BLOW 
TO UNITED STATES PRESTIGE 
ABROAD 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an article from the July 
14, 1957, issue of the Charleston, S. C., 
News and Courier. It is entitled “Bayo- 
nets in South a Blow to United States 
Prestige Abroad,” and it was written un- 
der the pen name of The Bookworm. It 
is most pertinent to the current debate 
over the so-called civil-rights bill. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BAYONETS IN SOUTH A BLOW TO UNITED 

STATES PRESTIGE ABROAD 

Deak Boss: In the Senate, over the air, in 
the press, Senator RUSSELL, of Georgia, and 
his colleagues have warned the Nation that 
the so-called civil-rights bill may be a pre- 
lude to an army of occupation for the South. 
The President stopped smiling and raised 
pained eyebrows. The liberals sighed and 
shook their heads at the very idea of troops 
quartered on the soil of American States. 
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Nobody down here is deceived except the 
willfully blind or the chronic optimist. But 
the paper curtain still waves north of the 
Mason-Dixon line. 

Somehow, I keep thinking of Czechoslovakia 
in the last days before her fall. Never had 
there been a little country that so rejoiced 
in her industrial might, her scientific and 
cultural achievements, her balanced econ- 
omy, her prosperity. Under an army of oc- 
cupation, this did not last long. 

The South’s tax digests are just reaching 
their 1860 level. More new factories are 
opening each week, money is pouring into 
southern pockets, young southerners are rec- 
ognizing their own section as a land of prom- 
ise. In this state of things, is it coincidence 
that a force bill which, as its very framers 
know, will disrupt southern business and 
southern social structures is introduced just 
now? 

The minority groups are very vocal, but I 
am asking now that sources of economic re- 
prisal are playing the accompaniment? 

Senator Russet believes that if the Amer- 
ican people understood the true purpose and 
scope of this bill, they would rise in defense 
of their fellow Americans. I have no such 
hope. Ever since Tobacco Road, and all its 
successors, the rest of the country has been 
conditioned to believe that the South is a 
region of race-baiting yahoos without natural 
human affection, decency, or intelligence. 
The presence of an army of occupation in 
such a national sinkhole would make no 
more impression on the average untraveled 
northerner than would an army of occupa- 
tion across the world. 

In fact, the impact would be less. For the 
Polish-Americans, the Hungarian-Americatis, 
the Americans generally from elsewhere re- 
gent an army on the soil they left. But the 
southern American, asking only to live in 
his own way, on his own land, has no such 
defenders. 

However, suppose such an army descended 
on us. I do not believe the bright boys in 
the State Department, busily wooing the 
power and might of Ghana, have any idea of 
the international repercussions a modern re- 
construction in the South would evoke. The 
American way would find other definitions in 
Europe and also the East. 

It just happens that Europeans are stu- 
dents and lovers of history. In 1936, I saw, 
in Paris, wreaths laid mournfully around 
statues typifying the captive cities of Alsace 
and Lorraine. They had been German since 
1871. But France had not forgotten. In 
1955, in the tiny town of Tarbes, near 
Lourdes, I met a cultivated French gentle- 
man whose hobby was southern history. If 
you have ever tried to teach a Frenchman 
how to say Appomattox and Chickamauga, 
and fight Gettysburg over again with him, 
you will know what I suffered. 

All Europe has seen multilingual versions 
of Gone With the Wind—the uncensored film 
where Melanie actually shoots the Yankee 
bummer. When United States troops and 
tanks roll down on southern towns, in States 
that were among the original 13 Colonies, 
France, Spain, Germany, Italy, and others 
will ask embarrassing questions, if New York, 
Minnesota, and Illinois do not. 

Europe will remember how, among those 
who died for her liberation, were boys from 
Georgia, Virginia, the Carolinas, Florida, 
Louisiana, and Texas. Why are their States 
suddenly declared rebellious territory that 
must be intimidated? To Europe, an army 
of occupation means freedoms being crushed. 
The American way has meant more to Europe 
than new buildings, supermarkets, and dol- 
lars. It has also meant the ideal of freedom. 

Can you see the headlines in Paris, London, 
Lisbon, Madrid, Bonn, Vienna as the first 
troops move south from Washington? 

Russia's English language broadcasts are, 
unfortunately, the clearest—and the driest— 
On the shortwave band. But the dryness 
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soon will vanish in a wave of southern 
atrocity stories. This Government may re- 
fute them, but Europe is wary. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON] and the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], to strike out all 
of part III on page 9, beginning with 
line 19, down to and including line 18 
on page 10, and to renumber section 131, 
and section 141 in part IV. 

Any amendment to perfect the lan- 
guage of part III proposed to be stricken 
out by the Anderson-Aiken motion, or 
any substitute therefor, has precedence 
over the amendment to strike out part 
III 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum 

Mr. MANSFIELD. - Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold that request so the 
Senator from New Mexico can have the 
floor? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I have no ob- 
jection to the Senator’s being recognized. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I desired to be rec- 
ognized, and I am very happy to yield to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Fulbright McNamara 
Allott Goldwater Monroney 
Anderson Gore Morse 
Barrett Green Morton 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Bennett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bible Hill O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland Pastore 
Bush ka Potter 
Butler Humphrey Purtell 
Byrd Ives Revercomb 
Capehart Jackson Robertson 
Carison Javits Russell 
Carroll Jenner Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Scott 

Case, S. Dak Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Church Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Clark Kerr Sparkman 
Cooper Knowland Stennis 
Cotton Kuchel Symington 
Curtis er Talmadge 
Dirksen Lausche Thurmond 
Douglas Long Watkins 
Dworshak Magnuson Wiley 
Eastland Malone Williams 
Ellender Mansfield Yarborough 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Young 
Flanders Martin, Pa. 

Frear McClellan 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me? 
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Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I desire to submit an amend- 
ment, in order that it may be printed 
for the information of the Senate. It 
is an amendment to the Anderson-Aiken 
amendment. I ask unanimous consent 
that following the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, I may insert in 
the Recorp a very brief statement set- 
ting forth what my amendment would 
do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Without objection, the statement re- 
ferred to by the Senator from South Da- 
kota will be printed in the Recorp, as 
requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to make only a very brief state- 
ment on the amendment which is the 
pending question, to strike part III from 
the bill, and to renumber the other sec- 
tions accordingly. 

In this enterprise I am happy to be 
associated with the senior Senator from 
Vermont IMr. Arken], an association 
which gives me a great deal of personal 
satisfaction. 

Let me say at the outset that I do not 
intend to speak at any great length. 
Knowing the able Senator from Vermont 
as I do, I assume that he will not speak 
for any great length of time. So far as 
the sponsors of the amendment are con- 
cerned, we hope that the question can 
be quickly discussed and equally quickly 
voted upon. 

Mr. President, I take this step not be- 
cause I love civil rights less but because 
I want to see this bill enacted and be- 
come effective. I have spent many years 
fighting for civil rights, and I have taken 
a vigorous part in two battles in the 
Senate to change the rules of the Senate 
itself so civil-rights legislation would be 
easier of accomplishment. 

I refer to the discussion which took 
place at the opening of the session in 
1953, and also to the discussion which 
occurred at the opening of the session in 
1957, when I made a motion that the 
Senate proceed to the adoption of rules, 
believing that, had the Senate then 
done so, it would have adopted a some- 
what different rule from its present rule 
XXII, making the closing of debate 
somewhat easier than it now is. 

To me, civil rights involve the question 
of human dignity. I believe that, in 
this sense, all men are created equal, 
and the best guaranty of their civil 
rights is the guaranty of their right 
to participate in their government. 

Mr. President, I am no lawyer and 
I do not pretend to be. But it is ob- 
vious from an examination of the plain 
language of part III that it has nothing 
to do with the protection of the voting 
rights of any individual. Therefore, if 
this bill is a voting-right bill, part III 
has no proper place in it. 

It is a section of dubious parentage, 
of uncertain effect, and of mysterious 
purpose. How it got into the bill is a 
mystery; how it would operate is, as Mr. 
Churchill suggested on another occasion, 
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a riddle wrapped in an enigma, and 
is safely hidden from the eyes of ordi- 
nary men. 

To add point to that statement, let 
me say that my attention has just been 
called to an item from the news-ticker 
tape, which announces, with reference 
to civil rights, that— 

The Eisenhower administration readied a 
major compromise on the civil-rights bill 
today designed to ease southern fears of 
strong-arm Federal intervention in school 
segregation cases. 

A person qualified to speak for the admin- 
istration told the United Press the contro- 
versial section 3 of the bill would be sub- 
stantially altered under the new proposal, 


Let me say parenthetically. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did the Senator say 
that the press release by the adminis- 
tration stated that part III of the bill 
should be altered? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. Let me say to 
the able Senator from Maryland that I 
was reading a press dispatch from the 
news ticker. The press dispatch reads in 
part as follows: 

A person qualified to speak for the admin- 
istration told the United Press the contro- 
versial section III of the bill would be sub- 
stantially altered under the new proposal. 


I do not propose to prove the authen- 
ticity of that news item. I merely say 
that there have been statements and 
rumors to the effect that as soon as the 
bill was before the Senate properly, and 
as soon as the motion to postpone it had 
been acted upon, we might hear of some 
changes in it. 

I was about to suggest that if part III 
is as bad as some people think it is, the 
most substantial alteration to make 
would be to strike it out entirely. At- 
tempts to doctor it, translate it, or turn 
it around might result in the same con- 
fusion which now exists with reference 
to its purposes. 

I read further from the press story: 

This is the section which would authorize 
the Attorney General to seek injunctions or 
other civil court action whenever any per- 
sons have engaged or there are reasonable 
grounds to believe that any persons are about 
to engage in any acts or practices which 
would deprive anyone of any civil rights. 


I read another paragraph from the 
story. IJ assume this is correct. 


President Eisenhower, in a formal state- 
ment last night after the Senate voted to 
formally consider his House-passed racial- 
rights bill, appeared to leave the door wide 
open to such an amendment. 

He urged the Senate to pass the bill with- 
out undue delay and without crippling 
amendments. But he restated the four 
basic objectives of his bill and said one 
is to provide a reasonable program of assist- 
ance in efforts to protect constitutional 
rights of citizens. This would fit in with 
the reported plan for modification of sec- 
tion 3. 

The United Press was informed the ad- 
ministration also would accept two amend- 
ments proposed by Senator RICHARD B. RUS- 
SELL, Democrat, of Georgia, leader of the 
southern opposition to the bill. One would 
make the staff director of the bill's proposed 
Civil Rights Commission subject to Senate 
confirmation, The other would forbid the 
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Commission to accept the aid of voluntary 
workers. 


I read this only to point out that there 
may be places where the bill needs to be 
modified. I think part III is one of 
them. 

Mz. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is a somewhat un- 
usual position for me to try to interpret 
the meaning of the administration and 
the intent of the President of the United 
States. I do not pretend to be an expert 
on that subject. However, it so happens 
that I hold in my hand the press release 
issued from the White House last night, 
to which I think the Senator from New 
Mexico referred, in which it was stated 
that the pending legislation seeks to ac- 
complish these four simple objectives: 

First, to protect the constitutional 
right of all citizens to vote, regardless 
of race or color: 

In this connection we seek to uphold the 
traditional authority of the Federal courts 
to enforce their orders. This means that a 
jury trial should not be interposed in con- 
tempt of court cases growing out of viola- 
tions of such orders. 


Now we come to part II, to which the 
Senator from New Mexico gave a partial 
interpretation, based upon the press 
release. I am sure he read the press 
release accurately. I refer to the press 
item from the United Press. In the full 
release by the President, the second 
point was stated as follows: 

But I think it should be emphasized that 
the civil-rights bill provides a reasonable 
program of assistance in efforts to protect 
other constitutional rights of our citizens. 


I should like to emphasize to my good 
friend from New Mexico the phrase, to 
protect other constitutional rights of 
citizens.” It is these other constitu- 
tional rights” which are sought to be 
protected by part III, which my good 
friend from New Mexico would strike 
from the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not know that 
it necessarily follows that because the 
President says “other constitutional 
rights” the Senator from Illinois can 
say that by that language he means part 
III of the bill. 

I recall that in 1928 we went through 
a most vigorous election campaign. I 
happened to be unfortunate enough to 
be the State chairman of the Democratic 
Party in New Mexico. In that cam- 
paign, as most people will recall, the 
result was a very substantial Republican 
landslide. 

In the course of that campaign I found 
that a certain woman in a certain com- 
munity was saying openly at meetings 
that the Bible had said that Al Smith 
would some day be the nominee for Pres- 
ident of the Democratic Party, and that 
when he was nominated, all good Chris- 
tians should vote against him. 

I engaged the woman in a little con- 
troversy in one of her meetings. I said, 
“I hope you will point out the verse in 
the Bible which says that Al Smith 
would some day be the nominee of the 
Democratic Party.” She read the line 
to the effect that after a certain time 
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a beast shall come upon the earth. She 
said, “Everyone knows who the beast is. 
It is Al Smith.” [Laughter.] 

The Senator from Illinois read a state- 
ment and said, “Everyone knows what 
that is. That is part III.“ I am not 
ready to concede that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We all know that 
part IV deals with the voting rights of 
citizens. Part I deals with the crea- 
tion of a commission. Part II deals 
with the establishment of another As- 
sistant Attorney General in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, who is to be in charge of 
civil rights. 

By reference, therefore, the only other 
section which deals with “other consti- 
tutional rights” is part III. As a mat- 
ter of fact, part III explicitly provides 
for such “other constitutional rights.“ 

As I say, it is unusual for the senior 
Senator from Illinois to rise to defend 
the administration, and certainly I do 
not pretend to be an expert on what is 
in the President’s mind. I can only say 
that as of last night the President was 
evidently saying, “Hold on to the sub- 
stance of part III.“ 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
am not trying to cut the ground out 
from under the argument of the Senator 
from Illinois. But I should like to read 
an additional portion of the item from 
the news ticker: 

A reporter pressed Eisenhower on the ques- 
tion whether he favors permitting the At- 
torney General on his own motion to go into 
court to enforce school integration. 

“No,” the President replied. “When it is 
stated that way, without some request from 
local authorities for action.” 


I intend to leave to the Senator from 
Illinois the full interpretation of what 
is in the mind of the President, because 
I do not know what it is. As I read part 
III of the bill, it seems to me possible 
that it might be intended to permit the 
Attorney General to enforce desegrega- 
tion. I have it on the word of a press 
association that the President himself 
has said that that is not the purpose. In 
the absence of higher authority, I shall 
believe that the President believes so 
himself. 

Mr, RUSSELL, Mr. AIKEN, and Mr. 
DOUGLAS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? If 
so, to whom? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have been having 
a very interesting colloquy, and I should 
like to continue exploring this point with 
the able Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should first like 
to yield to the cosponsor of the amend- 
ment I am presenting. I yield first to 
the Senator from Vermont, 

Mr. AIKEN. Perhaps we can en- 
lighten the Senator from Illinois about 
the President's news release. I noticed 
in the newspaper this morning Mr. Hag- 
erty is quoted as having said the Presi- 
dent's press release had been prepared 
before the President had left yesterday 
afternoon for the Burning Tree Golf 
Club. At that time the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from New Mexico 
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and myself had not yet been offered to 
the Senate. Therefore, it must mean 
that the President’s press release was 
prepared before the amendment had been 
offered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is a very interest- 
ing exercise in higher criticism and in 
the writings and public statements of 
the White House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico has the floor. 
Does the Senator from New Mexico yield 
to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. ANDERSON. In order to keep 
the Recor straight, I shall be happy to 
yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
very much for his courtesy. As I say, 
Certainly I am not an authority on what 
the President has in his mind. I should 
like to point out, however, that if this 
latest press release is true, then it prob- 
ably represents some withdrawal on the 
part of the President from the position 
he took yesterday afternoon. Even if he 
withdrew to the point that is indicated 
by the latest press release, it would still 
permit the Attorney General to assist 
local school districts, such as Hoxie, 
Ark., which wanted to desegregate but 
which could not receive any aid from the 
Department of Justice under existing 
statutes. Therefore that portion of part 
III would still be saved according to the 
President. 

Frankly, I believe we should have a 
discussion of this subject for several 
days, until the full meaning of part III is 
brought out. If we discuss it for several 
days, we may be able to convince the 
President that he should return to his 
position of yesterday and go back on his 
disavowal of this morning. I say that 
because, very frankly, it leaves those of 
us who support the President’s program 
in a very embarrassing position; when- 
ever we rise to defend the administra- 
tion, the rug is pulled out from under 
our feet by the administration, which 
presumably we of the opposite party are 
generous enough to defend. 

It is a very embarrassing situation, 
Mr. President. Nevertheless, in spite of 
that, I intend to keep on in my present 
course. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I recognize the fact 
that it is embarrassing, and I am not try- 
ing to minimize the embarrassment. I 
had heard much about extended debate, 
but until now I did not know the purpose 
of it. If the purpose is to persuade the 
President to change his mind, then, of 
course, I have no objection to it. It 
seems to me, however, that the more im- 
portant thing is to try to persuade Sen- 
ators to speak their minds. As for me, 
I do not intend to fight for a provision 
which I believe will give the Attorney 
General authority to enforce desegrega- 
tion by injunction. The people of my 
State have done a reasonably good job 
along that line. My children went to 
school with Negro children. They are 
no worse for it, and it is possible that 
they may be better for it. I have no de- 
sire to change that situation. 

Mr. President, I now yield, rather be- 
latedly, to my friend from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I shall 
say last what I intended to say first, be- 
cause of the development that has taken 
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place since I first rose to ask a question 
of the Senator from New Mexico. 

I should like to observe that if the 
statement the Senator from Illinois has 
just made, that he proposes to discuss 
on the floor of the Senate for several 
days the amendment of the Senator 
from New Mexico, had been made by a 
Senator from a southern State, the 
pencils would now be going at full 
speed, writing “there is an open threat 
of a southern filibuster.” Now we have 
a threat of an Illinois filibuster. 
{Laughter.1] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, no. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am grateful to the 

Senator from New Mexico for referring 
to the Al Smith campaign and the diffi- 
culties the Senator had as State chair- 
man. 
It so happened that that was the first 
national campaign in which I partici- 
pated actively, although I had been a 
member of the State assembly for some 
time. Iam proud of the fact that Geor- 
gia, as usual, was in the forefront. of 
the States that were carried by Alfred E. 
Smith. In Georgia, he received the 
largest majority he received in any State 
of the Union. 

It has been a common custom for 
many years to slander the South as a 
land of bigots and narrow-minded peo- 
ple. Our part of the country is deri- 
sively called the Bible Belt. For myself, 
I have never considered that a slander, 
and most of our people would be proud 
to have that appellation made with re- 
spect to them. 

If Senators will consult the results of 
the campaign of 1928, they will find that 
the only electoral votes Alfred E. Smith 
received other than those of Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, were those of 
the Southern States. Those charged 
with being bigots in fact gave Governor 
Smith his electoral votes. 

Lately, the Senator from Illinois char- 
acterized southern Democrats as an in- 
cubus on the party. 

The so-called incubus in the Demo- 
cratic Party stood by its candidate in 
1928 while those who charge the South 
with being the incubus of the Demo- 
cratic Party lost their States by astro- 
nomical majorities. At that time it had 
not become popular to refer to the 
southern Democrats as an excuse for 
losing States in other areas in national 
elections. When Illinois was lost in 1952 
and 1956 the loss was not attributed to 
the State, nor to the candidate, but to the 
“southern incubus.” The Democratic 
South which largely supported the ticket 
in both elections and who were its sole 
representatives in the electoral college in 
1956 are charged with the failure of the 
State of Illinois to support one of its 
own citizens, and a great American, 
Adlai E. Stevenson. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not have the 
floor, although I will be happy to yield, 


‘if the Senator from New Mexico will 


permit me to do so. 

Now, I should like to make the state- 
ment I rose to make. Events have 
changed since I first asked the Senator 
to yield. I refer again to the reason 
some of the South has been called the 
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Bible Belt States. When I was a boy, 
we got our religion pretty raw. When I 
was small, when anyone mentioned the 
Devil, I saw a creature with long horns, 
with great scales covering his body, with 
a long tail with a fork on the end, and 
breathing fire and brimstone, and going 
around with a big pitchfork. If I mis- 
behaved, or did what I was told not to 
do, I feared I would find myself impaled 
on the end of that pitchfork. 

I have heard the expression, “as un- 
usual as the Devil quoting holy writ.” 
However, Mr. President, if the Devil had 
sprung up in the Senate Chamber, pano- 
plied as I have described him, and had 
opened the Bible and started to preach, 
I could not have been more surprised 
than I was when the Senator from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Douctas] started quoting from 
the remarks of President Dwight D. 


Eisenhower as an authority. [Laugh- 
ter.] 
Mr. ANDERSON. I should like to say 


to the able Senator from Georgia that 
he and I have been in politics a long 
time, and we have learned well the rule 
that politics makes strange bedfellows. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad that 
the Senator from Georgia is in such good 
spirits today and in such fine form. I 
can see him licking his chops over the 
prospect of a victory on the Anderson 
amendment. Apparently he looks with 
some disfavor on the idea that the sub- 
ject before the Senate should be debated 
until both the Senate and the President 
understand what is involved. I may say 
that there is a wide distinction between 
discussion intended to educate the Sen- 
ate and the country, and discussion in- 
tended to prevent a vote. A filibuster 
is a prolonged discussion intended to pre- 
vent a vote. There has been no filibuster 
thus far on the floor of the Senate. Our 
southern friends have not been filibus- 
tering. . 

THE FILIBUSTER DEFINED 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will th 
Senator yield? 5 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
New Mexico has the floor, and I should 
first like to conclude my statement. I 
am trying to get into the same good 
spirit that has been displayed by the 
Senator from Georgia. There has been 
no filibuster thus far. However, the 
shadow of a filibuster has hung over us, 
and it has been a factor in the delibera- 
tions, and because of it the idea of nego- 
tiation and compromise has always been 
present. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is wel- 
come to the use of that weapon. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not going to 
use it. I am merely saying that of 
course there should be a vote on the 
Anderson amendment, but there should 


not be a vote on it until we understand 


the full implication of part III and what 
the adoption of the Anderson amend- 
ment would do. 

I admit that there is a certain amount 
of incongruity in my rising to defend the 
position of the administration. How- 
ever, when I look to the other side of 
the aisle and see my Republican friends 
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remain silent, and not rising to the de- 
fense of their President, I feel I should 
put party considerations aside and try 
to defend this great cause regardless of 
party. That is the spirit in which I was 
trying to conduct myself. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am sure the Sena- 
tor is correct. However, I was merely 
pointing out that it is necessary first, 
before the Republicans can decide 
whether they can support the President, 
to decide which side the President wants 
them to be on. They are waiting for 
him to define the difference between 
where he stood yesterday and where he 
stands today. I now read again from 
this press dispatch. Of course, there is 
no particular sanctity to a press re- 
lease—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is now 
reading from the latest one? 

Mr. ANDERSON, This is the last 
word: 

Eisenhower was asked if he would be sat- 
isfied with a bill limited to voting rights. 


That would mean without part III. 
He replied that the voting-rights aspect 
of the measure should be emphasized. 

Mr. President, I am willing to empha- 
size it. We are simply trying to find out 
whether it is to be the sole and only 
feature. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
yield to me, so that I may ask a question 
of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dove.as] ? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Keravuvsr in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Illinois whether he un- 
derstands what a filibuster really is. 
How he could judge whether or not a 
filibuster is in progress. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; I think I have 
watched a filibuster. A filibuster is not 
merely lengthy debate, but lengthy and 
prolonged debate for the purpose of pre- 
venting a vote. 

Mr. MALONE. Then I should like to 
define a filibuster for him—a criterion 
upon which he could decide whether or 
not a filibuster is in progress. It is an 
argument to which you do not subscribe. 
If you like it, it is a profound debate. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I should like to say 
that a filibuster has aspects of both. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that 4 or 5 days of debate, for the 
purpose of understanding the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Arken] and myself would 
really be more than the number re- 
quired, and particularly more than 
should be devoted by the Senate at this 
time of the year, inasmuch as our 
amendment is a simple one. It does not 
modify or equivocate regarding any- 
thing; it merely strikes out that part of 
the bill. 

If Senators are unable to understand 
in less than 4 or 5 days that the amend- 
ment simply strikes out part III of the 
bill, of course longer debate will be in 
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prospect. But when we say “strike it 
out,” we simply mean “strike it out.“ 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not desirable to 
understand what is being stricken out, 
rather than just to rush in and strike 
out? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Les. 

Mr. President, I have considered this 
matter, and I have read what the Pres- 
ident said a few days ago. I think the 
President made a fine statement, and I 
believe he was not trying to use the bill 
to enforce desegregation. 

I read with care the report of the 
House committee. I recognize that one 
who is not a lawyer finds himself in the 
greatest difficulty when he tries to under- 
stand legal provisions; and in that re- 
spect, I am no different from anyone 
else who is not a lawyer. But I tried to 
read the provisions. Frankly, I did not 
find anything I could understand until 
I reached the top of page 10 of the House 
committee report where are found the 
words: 

Section 1985 of title 42, United States 
Code, often referred to as the Ku Klux Act. 


That is the first thing that awakened 
any consciousness in my system, because 
my father was an immigrant from 
Sweden, and I early learned that the 
principles of the Ku Klux Klan were 
that no person who was either a Jew, a 
Catholic, or an immigrant, could be a 
good citizen. My father had done his 
best, with the limited ability that an 
immigrant without education has, to be 
a good citizen. But I abhorred the 
organization that said he could not be a 
good citizen. I recall that when World 
War II came, he had two sons who start- 
ed to officers’ training camp almost as 
soon as the war began. 

These words in the report persuaded 
me to read further. I find that the re- 
port says, a little farther down in the 
same paragraph: 

The second subsection establishes liability 
for damages against any person who con- 
spires to intimidate or injure parties, wit- 
nesses, or jurors involved in any court mat- 
ter or who conspires to obstruct the due 
process of justice in any State court made 
with the intent to deny to any citizen the 
equal protection of the laws as the result 
of the conspiracies for injury or deprivation 
of another's rights or privileges as a citizen 
of the United States. 


And on and on and on. What do the 
words mean? 

I found it very difficult to find out 
what the bill really proposes, whereas, as 
I have tried to point out, our amendment 
is quite simple; it says, “Strike it out.” 

When we read the language of the re- 

port and when we read the testimony 
regarding part III, we are struck by the 
fact that no one wishes to rise and say, 
“I am the author; I wrote it; I defend it; 
I believe in it.” 
Mr. President, it seems to me that, 
like Topsy, that part of the bill “just 
growed”; by some chance, part III got 
planted in this fertile soil, and all at 
once it became an integral part, which 
no one seems to understand, 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from New 
Mexico is entirely correct. No one can 
possibly tell how broad part III is and 
what could be done under it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I am persuaded that if part 
III were enacted into law, if a white 
man in New Mexico applied for the 
issuance of a dog license, and if the dog 
license board refused to issue him a dog 
license, on the ground that his dog had 
attacked a neighbor a short time before, 
the Attorney General could file a law- 
suit to require the board to issue a dog 
license; and he could have the board 
members put in jail for refusing to issue 
the dog license. 

No one is arguing that such a matter 
has anything to do with discrimination 
because of race, color, or creed, or any- 
thing of the sort. Yet that indicates how 
broad the application of part III could 
be, unless it is stricken from the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Louisiana is an able lawyer, Mr. Presi- 
dent. If, after reading the provisions, 
he is unable to determine how far they 
go—despite his knowledge of the law— 
where does one suppose that leaves those 
of us who do not have any particular 
knowledge of the law? 

Standing beside me at this time is the 
able senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Ervin], a most able lawyer and 
a very fine judge. Perhaps he can tell 
us how far part III of the bill goes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Isay to the Senator from 
New Mexico that if the Senate postpones 
the vote on his amendment until Sena- 
tors learn all about the meaning of part 
III of the bill, Senators will be here, 
debating the bill, long after the last echo 
of Gabriel’s horn drifts into the silence 
of eternity. [Laughter.] 

Let me point out that the Senator 
from New Mexico did not read the third 
subsection in title 42, section 1985. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me say that I 
read the portion of the statute which 
contained words which I could under- 
stand, and whose meaning I could un- 
derstand. In other parts of the statute, 
words are used whose meaning I do not 
understand. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Senator from New 
Mexico reads the portion of the statute 
dealing with subsection 3, he will find a 
reference, in a few words, to the “equal 
protection of the laws.” In that con- 
nection, let me say that I hold in my 
hand the latest general treatise on 
that subject. It takes 240 pages 
merely to state in a most general way 
the matters which would fall under the 
equal protection of the laws. The trea- 
tise cites directly and indirectly several 
thousand cases, dealing with hundreds 
of different propositions which have 
arisen under that one brief clause of the 
Constitution. 

I must say that I agree thoroughly 
with the observations of the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] to the effect 
that under part III the Attorney General 
would have the power to bring suit in 
connection with a refusal to issue a dog 
license. Under authority of the equal- 
protection-of-the-laws clause, the At- 
torney General could litigate in respect 
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to any field in which the States, counties, 
and municipalities of the Union either 
act or legislate. That gives us some idea 
of the breadth of the meaning of that 
one clause; and it is only one of 12 or 15 
clauses in that section. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Do I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to suggest that the equal-protec- 
tion-of-the-laws clause could cover all 
those matters? 

Mr. ERVIN. Absolutely. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Douctas] is, during the debate, 
going to educate all the rest of us about 
this one matter—if we ever recover from 
the mental indigestion from which we 
are suffering as a result of trying to un- 
derstand other portions of the bill—the 
Senator from Illinois will conduct a fili- 
buster which will “bust” all filibusters of 
the past. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, let 
me say that I have never been particu- 
larly worried about the term “filibuster,” 
because those of us who do not partici- 
pate in them find them extremely useful 
as a means of enlisting others to our 
cause, on various occasions. 

I recall that when there was a pro- 
vision relating to what was called tide- 
lands oil, some of us engaged in pro- 
tracted debate. [Laughter.] I myself 
engaged in it for many hours, until the 
able majority leader, the late Senator 
from Ohio, Mr. Taft, finally said a fili- 
buster was going on, and said that I was 
the leader of it. Up to that time, I did 
not know anything about either leading 
a filibuster or organizing one. We were 
engaged in trying to make sure that a bill 
to protect the rights of the United States 
in the Continental Shelf was passed. 
Finally it was passed. Senator Taft, of 
Ohio, called various Members of the 
Senate of his own party, and he hap- 
pened to call one Member of the Demo- 
cratic Party, into his office; and he said, 
“Here is a bill. Mark up a proper bill 
covering the Continental Shelf. It will 
be passed.” 

I will say, to the memory of Bob Taft, 
that it was passed; and on the floor of 
the Senate he insisted that the bill which 
had been decided upon be passed. It 
was a very valuable contribution to pre- 
serving for the benefit of the people of 
the United States a great deal of the 
Continental Shelf; and of course I am 
very glad that was done. 

But I did not then believe, and I do not 
now believe, that that debate or discus- 
sion should have been continued for so 
long that no opportunity would have 
been had to vote on the tidelands bill 
of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Having been sub- 
jected to a good many anxious hours 
of waiting and wondering during the 
period to which my distinguished friend 
has referred, I wish to say that if he did 
not know anything about filibustering 
when he started, he proved to be the most 
apt pupil I have ever seen, with one ex- 
ception, and that was the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morsel, who, as I recall, spoke in that 
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debate continuously for 22 hours and 
some minutes, breaking all records, and 
then left the Chamber, looking as fresh 
as a daisy; and I believe he then went to 
a dance. [Laughter.] 

So we who represent the Southern 
States, we who generally have carried 
the opprobrious title of “chief filibus- 
terers,” have completely resigned our- 
selves to secondary status; we are all 
ready to admit that the title is held else- 
where. 

And I want to say that I rise to pay 
tribute to the skill of one of the most 
apt pupils in the scientific art of lengthy 
debate I have had the privilege to know, 
my distinguished friend from New Mex- 
ico, whom I will now dub as a qualified 
filibusterer extraordinary, and I do not 
think anybody will take issue with me. 
I sincerely hope that he will never have 
occasion to test his acquired talents in 
opposing at length any bill for enact- 
ment of which I am laboring. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I want to say to the 
Senator from Florida I will take rather 
strong issue with that. I have partici- 
pated in protracted debate, and I will 
again participate in protracted debate, 
but I will not filibuster. All I am say- 
ing is let us discuss this question, 
and discuss it quickly, and take action 
on it. One of the tests of how the Sen- 
ate operates is whether there must be 
resort to cloture in order to get a vote 
on questions of this nature. I appreci- 
ate the fact that Senators from the 
Southern States who could undoubtedly 
have prolonged the argument on the 
question of whether to take up the bill 
decided not do so. In my opinion, 
they strengthened their own cause by 
acting as they did, because the vote 
clearly indicated the Senate of the 
United States wanted to vote on the mo- 
tion, was ready to agree to the motion, 
and did agree to it, by a very substan- 
tial majority. Iam glad we can proceed 
that way without the necessity of trying 
to close debate over and over again. 

The question which I think presents 
itself, as to whether we shall strike from 
the bill the provisions of part III, is a 
similar question which I think ought to 
be acted upon. I believe it would be 
tragic, indeed, if the majority leader and 
the minority leader had to get up and 
plead with the Senate to bring to an 
end the discussion of an amendment 
which does not require legal knowledge 
in order to understand it. It states that 
here is a section of the bill upon which 
people are unable to agree. Here is a 
section that seems to mean one thing 
to one group of people, and yet when it 
is presented directly to the President of 
the United States, and he can speak on 
it himself, he says it is not intended to 
accomplish that particular purpose. I 
am glad he has clarified the atmosphere. 
Having clarified it, on what grounds do 
its advocates insist that part III needs 
to remain in the bill? That is what I do 
not understand. 

On the right to vote, there can be no 
compromises. It is something to which 
every citizen is entitled, regardless of 
race, color, or creed. Given the right to 
vote, citizens can take care of their other 
rights; but there is no such thing as 
exchanging one right for another. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. According to press re- 
ports today, I understand the adminis- 
tration itself is agreeing to support an 
amendment which would amend part III 
so as to provide that the Attorney Gen- 
eral could intervene on behalf of citizens 
only when there was a request from a 
local governing body. If that be the 
case, part III has practically no purpose, 
anyway, because it does nothing the 
President does not already have power to 
do. For example, if a school board 
wanted to integrate schools and local cit- 
izens wanted to resist integration, the 
President could today send the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force into that area in 
order to permit officials, if they wanted 
to, to integrate a school where there was 
local resistance. So part III means 
practically nothing. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think it might. I 
do not want to pass judgment on that, 
but the Associated Press story today 
quotes President Eisenhower as saying 
that he cannot imagine circumstances 
which would induce him to send Federal 
troops to enforce civil rights, including 
school integration. I take that state- 
ment as an honest and sincere state- 
ment on the part of the President. If 
that be so, I see no reason to say, “But 
we do not trust him. We are going to 
write language in the bill because he 
may not do what he says. We want to 
have some way by which a local district 
attorney can bring in Federal troops, 
whether the President says so or not.” 
The press dispatch stated that— 

Simultaneously he is open to a compromise 
which might prevent the Attorney General 
from acting on his own to enforce desegre- 
gation of schools. This is the section of 
the administration's civil-rights bill that 
has been bitterly contested by the South, 


If the President has agreed he is open 
to a compromise, why not take action 
accordingly? I remind him of the Bibli- 
cal injunction: “Whom therefore ye ig- 
norantly worship, him declare I unto 
you.” Similarly, the simple rule for us 
to follow would be not to hunt for new 
remedies but to strike out part III. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I suppose the Senator 
has heard some advocates of this sec- 
tion say they do not intend to use it to 
the full extent. I will ask the Senator 
if he does not think, as a matter of legis- 
lative policy, that the legislative body 
which enacts a law ought to mark the 
limits of that law, and not leave the 
marking of the limits to an executive 
officer as to how far the provisions of 
the bill will be used and how far they 
will not be used? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. I want to 
answer that in two ways. First of all, I 
believe the legislative body should mark 
the limits and clearly indicate what 
should be done now, but I think there 
is another important factor in connec- 
tion with it. So long as we leave in a 
bill a provision that causes men to feel 
as strongly as some of our friends in the 
South seem to feel, we unnecessarily in- 
vite debate and prolonged discussion. If 
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we remove from the bill the provision 
which has caused some of the outbursts 
against the bill, it will advance the bill 
more rapidly. 

I want it clear that it is my desire to 
see the bill enacted. I want it to be- 
come a law at this session. Therefore 
I am hopeful we may deal with this 
problem quickly and not try to prolong 
action on it. I think the most simple 
method of doing that quickly and posi- 
tively is to delete from the bill a section 
that many are steamed up about, but 
which is not designed to accomplish any- 
thing after they get steamed up. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; I am happy 
to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I want to say 
to the Senator from New Mexico his dis- 
cussions are always enlightening. I say 
this in sincerity, whether or not I may 
agree with the amendment he has pro- 
posed. Whenever he addresses himself 
to a subject one always learns some- 
thing. I should like to say to the Senator 
from New Mexico that I believe, as he 
believes, we should get action on this bill. 
I want my own position quite clear. I 
know one can only speak for himself in 
this body. I want to see each amend- 
ment fully discussed but not unduly de- 
layed. I believe it is important that dif- 
ferent points of view be heard. I cannot 
help but recall what the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Lauscue] had to say yester- 
day in his forthright, understanding, and 
helpful statement. He pointed out that 
the early discussions on taking up the 
bill had helped him very much in under- 
standing the substance of the bill. 

My position in reference to the amend- 
ment is this. I believe the Senator 
should engage in any discussion he feels 
necessary. A few of us will want to be 
heard in opposition; perhaps some will 
want to be heard in modification of the 
position taken by the Senator from New 
Mexico. But I do not believe there 
should be undue delay. I want to make 
it quite clear that this should also be 
true of every part of the bill. What I 
ask for with regard to this amendment, 
I shall also seek with respect to the final 
consideration of the bill. I do not think 
we can have it both ways. If we are to 
have reasonable, judicious action, we 
should have it on all portions of the bill 
and on final passage. 

I do not want us to find ourselves talk- 
ing at length to clarify the thinking of 
someone who is not in the Senate, and 
then, when the bill is finally perfected, 
find a filibuster on its passage. In the 
last analysis I am going to take one 
position, namely, to pass the bill—pass 
it after debate and discussion, with no 
unnecessary delay and no unreasonable 
impediment placed in its path. 

I have one final word. I am opposed 
to the use of force. I have always be- 
lieved, and I shall continue to believe, 
that the way to determine whether a 
man is a leader or whether he is a sort 
of blunderbuss is whether or not he can 
get observance of the law in 99 out of 
every 100 instances, rather than enforce- 
ment of a broken law. A quality of this 
country of worldwide significance is the 
fact that the American people are law 
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observers. We could not possibly collect 
the income taxes which are collected if 
it were not for the basic integrity and 
honesty of the American people. Surely, 
there are a few crooks, there are a few 
cheaters, but thank God most of our 
people are law observers. What we need 
is an attitude and a philosophy which 
seek to promote observance of the law. 

I think the Senator from Louisiana 
a moment ago made it quite clear that 
the President does have the authority 
as Commander in Chief, as the chief law 
enforcement officer of the land—after 
all, the Attorney General is his agent— 
to enforce the law. In fact, he has that 
obligation. But he also has the obliga- 
tion to seek observance of the law. 

Mr. President, I personally hope that 
any indirect reference in the bill to that 
dismal period in American history, the 
so-called Reconstruction period, will 
come out of the measure, I have to say 
this, for it is on my heart. I do not like 
to have the American people reminded 
in however well meaning a way, of the 
dark and sad days of reconstruction. It 
is a bad chapter. 

We can have meaningful law without 
rubbing salt into old wounds. As one 
Senator, I am going to keep in mind one 
issue alone: How can we be just, fair, 
equitable, and also effective? What we 
want more than anything else is justice. 
I happen to feel that is the whole cause 
for which I argue—justice. 

I am not a bit ashamed of speaking 
up for equal protection of the laws, de- 
spite all the arguments which have been 
made about the difficulty of defining 
that phrase. It is not difficult to define 
what equal protection of the laws means, 
particularly if one has been the victim 
of an inequality in practice. If one has 
been a victim, then one does not have 
so much trouble with definitions. 

I shall speak on this subject in more 
detail at a later time, though not so 
much with regard to part III of the bill. 
As far as that part is concerned, I would 
prefer to have cleared up the emphasis 
on force, deriving from the incorpora- 
tion by reference of the force bill of 
Reconstruction days. 

I believe that the Attorney General 
blundered by placing that provision, 
however indirectly, in the bill. I think 
itis highly unfortunate. There is plenty 
of other appropriate law, besides Recon- 
struction law, available for the Presi- 
dent's use. 

As we deal with this emotional sub- 
ject, let us not add unnecessarily to the 
emotions involved. Some of our friends 
do not like to be reminded of Recon- 
struction days. I do not blame them. I 
do not like to remember those days 
either. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to say to the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
that I appreciate his contribution, I ap- 
preciate his remarks. I am glad he has 
put his finger on this very touchy sub- 
ject. 

I remind the Senator that part III of 
the bill is almost entirely Reconstruction 
law, or little else. My feeling has been 
that we must avert, if we can, a long- 
fought struggle to keep the bill from 
coming to a final vote. I think if some 
of these bad provisions were stricken 
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from the bill it would still be a fine piece 
of legislation, and could be brought to 
an orderly vote, just as the motion to 
consider the bill was brought to an or- 
derly and early vote. 

I commend Senators on both sides of 
the aisle who contributed to bringing 
about action on the motion to consider 
the bill at an early time. I think the 
desire is to do the same thing with regard 
to final passage. Therefore, I hope we 
shall not try to insist upon the retention 
of part III, which will cause every man 
from every State in the Deep South to 
stand on his feet as long as he is physi- 
cally able to do so and cry out against 
this reminder of a period in our history 
about which many of us are not too 
happy. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to com- 
ment directly, if I may, on the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], I did not un- 
derstand the Senator from Minnesota 
to mean that merely because the force 
acts were in existence he would object 
to those acts. My understanding is that 
the Senator was discussing his objection 
to that provision of the force acts which 
had to do with sending the military 
forces into the South. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. I should be glad to 
be corrected, if I am mistaken, but it is 
my impression that the force acts form 
the basis of a later codification of law 
passed by the Congress, which is taken 
advantage of for civil action, by private 
individuals today, who have the power 
to go into a Federal court and obtain 
injunctions, by virtue of those acts. If 
Iam mistaken in that impression, I shall 
be happy to be corrected. z 

Mr. ANDERSON. I did not attempt 
before and I do not now attempt to in- 
terpret what the Senator from Minne- 
sota has stated. I am sure the Senator 
from Minnesota will discuss this subject 
later and wil make his point completely 
clear. 

I have tried to say that what worries 
me about the bill is not the implications 
of all the fine legal niceties, because I 
do not understand them, but that I am 
anxious to see that the Senate goes about 
its business in an orderly and prompt 
fashion. 

I think the insertion into the bill of 
sections which stir up the most violent 
feelings on the part of men in this body 
cannot be very good, because I think 
it will result in long debate we do not 
need, may unduly prejudice the passage 
of a bill we do need, and may finally 
place upon us all a task that is thor- 
cughly unnecessary. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, I did not seek 
in any way to interfere or to present my 
own views with reference to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. ANDERSON. No. 

Mr. CARROLL. I hope to speak on 
that subject later. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 
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Mr. CARROLL, I though the Senator 
from Minnesota would certainly wish to 
clarify his position as a result of the ex- 
change. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I can clarify it by 
being very specific. I was referring to 
section 1993, which contains authoriza- 
tion for the utilization of the Armed 
Forces. 

I think I said, and I shall repeat, that 
the reference to section 1993 is unfor- 
tunate. I think the Attorney General 
made a very unfortunate mistake in 
making that kind of reference, because 
there is plenty of other law to utilize, 
without rubbing salt into an old wound. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. President, one of the most impor- 
tant of human rights is knowledge of the 
law. No person can be free unless he 
knows and understands the laws under 

_which his daily life is conducted. 

I have read part III carefully. I have 
discussed it with some of my most 
learned friends in the Senate on both 
sides of the issue. Not a single one 
feels that he is justified in telling me 
precisely what it means. 

Mr. President, if this is the predica- 
ment of men learned in the law, what 
happens to ordinary citizens who do not 
have the advantage of an education in 
jurisprudence? 

The plain language of part III asserts 
that judicial decrees can be invoked to 
enforce anything termed civil rights. It 
also asserts that these decrees can be 
backed by the full weight of the Army, 
the Navy, and the militia. 

Perhaps this was intended by the 
authors, although they will not concede 
the point. If so, the authors have gone 
too far. 

Perhaps it was not intended, and the 
authors would not invoke such far- 
reaching powers. But, if so, why grant 
it to them? 

Mr. President, the junior Senator of 
New Mexico is happy to be a former 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. As such, he dearly cherishes the 
traditions of the other body. But I al- 
ways recall the wise words of a senior 
Member of that Chamber. He said that 
the Senate is the saucer to cool the hot 
tea the House brews. 

This is an instance in which the hot 
tea of the House bill now before us can 
be cooled down reasonably. Nothing will 
be lost and a great deal will be gained— 
gained in terms of the fact that we will 
be acting meaningfully and without fear 
that we will live to regret the step we 
take. 

Let us act now to protect voting rights, 
forcefully, and so there can be no ques- 
tion. If time proves that further action 
is necessary, we can then act in the light 
of experience and in the light of the his- 
tory and evidence then available to us. 
But let us act today so that a final re- 
sult may be achieved, so that a full step 
on the right path shall be taken, and so 
that a voting-rights bill may be promptly 
enacted. It is to that end that I have 
proposed the amendment to strike out 
part III, and I hope that it will be 
adopted, 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Henin ANDERSON. I yield for a ques 
tion. ` 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I under- 
stand, from the Senator’s presentation, 
that he is emphasizing particuiarly the 
protection of voting rights and is trying 
to eliminate from the discussion of the 
civil-rights debate such other matters as 
the school-integration problem and so 
on. Is my understanding correct? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think only 
the voting rights remain. I think there 
are some other things which may re- 
main in the bill, but the emphasis should 
be upon voting rights. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Would 
the Senator agree with me that there 
are a number of different civil rights, 
and that a number of Senators are in- 
terested in them, but that there are cer- 
tain priorities of importance? If we 
emphasize the voting rights, we take the 
first step for the one right which is the 
most important, namely, the right of 
citizens to vote freely, without any pro- 
hibition. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I agree with the 
Senator. I say that if my voting rights 
are completely protected, and if the vot- 
ing rights of all my neighbors are com- 
pletely protected, we can take care of 
our other rights. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I wish to 
commend those who have participated 
in the debate, and to commend the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico for his presenta- 
tion. I am beginning to feel that we 
shall do a good job in the debate if we 
focus our attention on voting rights and 
do not complicate the matter with the 
question of whether or not the Attorney 
General could integrate schools. I 
think the question of school integration 
is very important, but I also think it is 
being handled by the courts and being 
taken care of by the decision of the 
Supreme Court. I think we only com- 
plicate the pending legislation by leav- 
ing in it part III, which seems to indi- 
cate the power of the Attorney General 
might be used to accomplish certain 
other things. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the able 
Senator. I believe he has expressed my 
point of view very well, indeed. I wish 
to commend him. 

Mr. SMITH ot New Jersey. I com- 
mend the Senator from New Mexico for 
stating what he has attempted to ac- 
complish. I am very much impressed 
with his presentation. I should like, 
however, to study further the question 
of whether part III of the bill should be 
completely eliminated. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. First I 
wish to say that the able Senator from 
New Mexico set forth a very clear state- 
ment of the issue involved in the amend- 
ment proposed to part III. The amend- 
ment to the Senator’s amendment, which 
I have already obtained permission to 
have printed in the Recorp following his 
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remarks, would do one thing and one 
thing only, and that is to retain in part 
III what is now section 122. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico, in which he is joined by the 
Senator from Vermont, would be 
amended by my amendment to limit the 
striking of part III to what is presently 
section 121. My proposal would retain 
section 122, which would be renumbered 
as section 121. 

Mr, ANDERSON. I may say to the 
Senator from South Dakota that I re- 
gret I have not had an opportunity to 
study the effect his proposal might have. 
I appreciate the Senator's suggestion. 
Offhand it sounds like a good one. I 
would want to have a chance to study 
his proposal and be advised upon it be- 
fore I comment further. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I hope 
the Senator will do so. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am glad the Sen- 
ator has offered the amendment, because 
I think it is by discussion and by con- 
sideration of proposals that we will reach 
an agreement, which I hope will be sat- 
isfactory to all. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. May I 
simply add that the effect of section 122 
is to preserve the protection of the 
voting rights and the right to sue in 
Federal court to secure relief for dep- 
rivation of voting rights, which is in 
harmony, I think, with the tenor of the 
Senator’s address. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

EXHIBIT 1 

Amendment intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Case of South Dakota to the bill 
H. R. 6127. 

Amend the language in part III, proposed 
to be stricken out, by striking out all after 
line 11, on page 9, down to and including 
line 8 on page 10 (being sec. 121). 

On page 10, line 9, strike out “Src. 122” 
and insert “Src. 121", 

The effect of this is to leave as part III 
the section of the bill presently numbered 
section 122 and to renumber it as section 121. 
The part III then would add to existing 
rights of suit for relief in Federal court the 
right— 

“(4) to recover damages or to secure 
equitable or other relief under any act of 
Congress providing for the protection of 
civil rights, including the right to vote.” 

The existing rights of suit are set forth in 
the statute cited on page 17 of the House re- 
port on your desk with this amendment to 
add voting rights protection in italic. For 
convenience of the Senate, that portion of 
the House report follows: 

“TITLE 28, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 1343 
“SEC. 1343. Civil Rights L and elective fran- 
chise. 

“The district courts shall have original 
jurisdiction of any civil action authorized by 
law to be commenced by any person: 

“(1) To recover damages for injury to his 
person or property, or because of the dep- 
rivation of any right or privilege of a citi- 
zen of the United States, by any act done 
in furtherance of any conspiracy mentioned 
in section 47 of title 8; 

“(2) To recover damages from any person 
who fails to prevent or to aid in preventing 
any wrongs mentioned in section 47 of title 
8 which he had knowledge were about to 
occur and power to prevent; 

“(3) To redress the deprivation, under 
color of any State law, statute, ordinance, 
regulation, custom or usage, of any right, 
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privilege or immunity secured by the Con- 
stitution of the United States or by any Act 
of Congress providing for equal rights of citi- 
zens or of all persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States £.J ; 

“(4) To recover damages or to secure 
equitable or other relief under any Act of 
Congress providing for the protection of civil 
rights, including the right to vote.” 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, ap- 
parently most people are inclined to 
consider the legislation now before us 
in terms of voting rights and integra- 
tion or segregation. I think that is prob- 
ably the proper consideration which 
should be given to parts I, II, and IV of 
the bill. Part III, however, appears to 
me, and to others who are more learned 
in the law than I am, to go far beyond 
the matter of voting rights, or even mat- 
ters concerned with integration or segre- 
gation and into other fields. 

I realize that lawyers themselves are 
in dispute with respect to how far the 
authority sought to be granted in part 
III might go. It has been represented to 
me that conceivably it could go into the 
matter of social security, and that it 
might result in the Federal Government 
undertaking to force uniform State laws 
so far as social security and unemploy- 
ment compensation payments were con- 
cerned. Certainly it would go into the 
field of private education. 

It is common knowledge that many 
private schools and colleges throughout 
the country have a quota system. Prob- 
ably it is better that they do, because 
they do not become overloaded with any 
one class or type of student or a pre- 
ponderance of students from any partic- 
ular section of the country. They get a 
good cross section. Under the authority 
proposed to be granted in part III, these 
quota systems could undoubtedly be ruled 
discriminatory, and would be subject to 
injunction. 

Charitable foundations, to which cer- 
tain persons have left sums of money to 
be used for a certain purpose, and have 
designated a public official of the com- 
munity as trustee, would be a field in 
which the authority granted by part 
III could operate. We could go on in- 
definitely pointing out where homes for 
the indigent, orphanages, even ceme- 
teries, and possibly racial organizations, 
would be affected. There is no limit to 
the extent to which such authority might 


go. 

I grant that the extent to which it 
might be used would doubtless be in dis- 
pute, but do we want to become involved 
in anything of that nature when we are 
trying to enact legislation which will 
guarantee the voting privilege to all peo- 
ple regardless of race, creed, or color? 

Mr. President, I may be unduly appre- 
hensive over the provisions of part III, 
but I gained that apprehension during 
the 4 years while I was Governor of my 
State, and as the other Members of the 
Senate who have been governors of their 
States well know, one of our greatest 
struggles is the fight against constant 
encroachment in an effort by the Federal 
Government to gain controls over State, 
community, and individual affairs. 

For years we went through that ex- 
perience, and when I see presented a 
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provision like the one now proposed, giv- 
ing the Federal Government a greater 
and unknown authority, then I say if it 
adds nothing to our purpose or our ob- 
jective we had better steer away from it. 

It has been said that there are already 
injunctive processes in our laws and that 
is true. I have heard people refer to 
the injunction authority in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. But the Taft-Hartley Act, 
as we all know, prescribes a certain and 
safe procedure in getting an injunction 
against anyone, employer or employee. 
Conceivably sometime in future years we 
might have a situation in which an At- 
torney General appointed by the Presi- 
dent would direct a United States attor- 
ney appointed by the same President to 
go before a Federal judge appointed by 
the same President and demand an in- 
junction against one group or another. 

Our Federal judges are honest people. 
They are conscientious. They are also 
human beings, and they are not infal- 
lible. Merely putting a robe on a man 
does not automatically endow him with 
a halo; he is liable to make mistakes. 

It has been said that neither Presi- 
dent Eisenhower nor any member of 
his official family would ever use the pro- 
posed powers in such manner as to abuse 
them, but when we are legislating, we 
should not enact legislation having in 
mind that it is going to be administered 
by our friends or honest people who 
may happen to be in office at that time. 
We should enact legislation as if it might 
sometime be applied by our enemies and 
not by our friends, because our friends 
do not last forever, and we do not know 
who is going to be in office 10 years from 
now. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to make 
a comment with respect to the statement 
just made by the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont. 

In enacting the proposed legislation 
we ought, to a maximum degree, follow 
the policy adopted by the founders of 
our Constitution. They did not discuss 
the proposition that good men will never 
abuse the power given to them. They 
viewed all public officials as potential 
wrongdoers, and therefore into the Con- 
stitution they wrote, “These are the 
powers we shall confer upon you, and no 
more.” If we begin writing legislation 
today in the expectation that our friends 
and good men will administer the legis- 
lation, we create a precedent, and some 
day a foul person may be in charge of 
the administration, and then we pay the 
penalty for giving authority and powers 
to public officials in the anticipation 
that they always will be good. 

I listened with great interest to what 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York said last night. He said that no 
Republican President would ever use 
troops. He implied that a Democratic 
President might. What does that mean? 
It means that we would be giving lati- 
tude to the whims and caprices of the 
persons who might be responsible for 
enforcing the law. 
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I wish to say that I subscribe fully 
to the statement made by the distin- 
guished Senator that in granting power 
we should say to public officials, “Thus 
far you shall go and not 1 inch 
farther.” 

Someone made the statement that we 
must view a public official in the light 
of the canine at the little house: Put 
him on a chain and let him go the length 
of his chain and not beyond that point. 
I do not care who the Attorney General 
may be; I should view him in the light 
that some day he might abuse his power, 
and I as a Senator am not willing to 
give him the ability to abuse his power 
when such an evil day might come. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. I know that anyone who has 
been Governor of a State as long as the 
Senator from Ohio was Governor of his 
State, holding, I believe, a modern rec- 
ord for longevity in the governorship of 
his State, understands full well the ne- 
cessity for absolute safeguards as far 
as it is humanly possible to write them 
into the law. The Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Hol LAND] has been Governor of his 
State, and many Members of the Senate 
have had experience as governors. The 
apprehension concerning part III ap- 
pears to come to a considerable extent 
from those who have had experience in 
their own State governorships. 

Mr. President, I wish to reiterate that 
in enacting legislation we should enact 
it with such safeguards that the admin- 
istration of the law cannot be abused by 
men who would be inclined to use it 
wrongfully. I will concur with the Sena- 
tor from New York that the President 
would not abuse whatever power was 
granted to him, but sometimes even Re- 
publican Presidents may make mistakes, 
and that can happen even with the best 
of intentions. 

Speaking of Republican Presidents, I 
think we ought to insert into the RECORD 
the plank of the Republican platform for 
the campaign of 1956, which sets forth 
the Republican Party’s position on the 
subject which we are now discussing. I 
quote the plank: 


The Republican Party accepts the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court that 
racial discrimination in publicly supported 
schools must be progressively eliminated. 
We concur in the conclusion of the Supreme 
Court that its decision directing school de- 
segregation should be accomplished with all 
deliberate speed” locally through Federal 
district courts. The implementation order 
of the Supreme Court recognizes the com- 
plex and acutely emotional problems created 
by its decision in certain sections of our 
country where racial patterns have been de- 
veloped in accordance with prior and long- 
standing decisions of the same tribunal. 

We believe that true progress can be 
attained through intelligent study, under- 
standing, education, and good will. Use of 
force or violence by any group or agency will 
tend only to worsen the many problems in- 
herent in the situation. This progress must 
be encouraged and the work of the courts 
supported in every legal manner by all 
branches of the Federal Government to the 
end that the constitutional ideal of equality 
before the law, regardless of race, creed, or 
color, will be steadily achieved. 
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T do not see anything in the platform 
which requires part III in the bill. I be- 
lieve if we delete part III, the chances of 
getting legislation on civil rights at this 
session are excellent. If part III is left 
in the bill, I see no chance of getting 
legislation at this session, and probably 
not at the next session. There will be 
extreme bitterness throughout the coun- 
try, which will make the enactment of 
legislation almost impossible. There- 
fore, why do we not proceed and try to 
achieve promptly our objective, which is 
the right to vote for all people regardless 
of race, creed, or color, and leave these 
other fields, these unknown fields—be- 
cause we do not know how far the au- 
thority granted in part III would go— 
for future study? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First, Mr. President, 
I completely agree with the distinguished 
Senator in his statement that part III 
of the bill is the principal source of oppo- 
sition which invites bitterness, and both 
the debate and the aftermath will cer- 
tainly become bitter if the bill is forced 
ahead with that part remaining in it. 

Second, Mr. President, I wish to ex- 
press my complete approval of the posi- 
tion taken by the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont, as a former Governor of 
his State, with respect to the constant 
battle, which every governor who has 
served in recent years well knows has 
existed throughout the time of his in- 
cumbency, by which he is required to op- 
pose and resist the overgreat influence 
from Federal sources and the constant 
Federal effort to take more and more 
power and authority away from the State 
and from State officials and agencies. 

I certainly congratulate the Senator 
from Vermont for having made that 
clear statement. Every one of the 28 
Members of the Senate who have had 
the responsibility of serving in their 
respective States as governors should 
approve that statement wholeheartedly, 
because it is so clearly a fact. 

Third, Mr. President, I should like par- 
ticularly to commend the distinguished 
Senator for calling attention to the fact 
that it is not the assurance of wrong- 
doing under a proposed act that holds 
up the red flag of caution, but it is the 
potentiality of wrongdoing. There is 
certainly the clear potentiality of wrong- 
doing and grave abuse under the bill now 
before the Senate. 

The distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont spoke of the possibility of some 
connection between the Attorney Gen- 
eral's office and the choosing and recom- 
mending of men for appointment to 
Serve as district judges. That point is 
well made. I suspect that there are few 
judicial districts in the country which 
do not have at least one of the presiding 
judges, maybe more—and in our south- 
ern district of Florida there are now 
two—who were recommended by the 
present Attorney General. I am not 
charging the present Attorney General 
with any design toward misconduct or 
abuse, or that he or any judge selected 
by him to hear the case would be guilty 
of any such misconduct or abuse. I 
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simply say that the Attorney General 
would have a determining voice in the 
selection of the particular judge before 
whom he would lay a case. 

In that very fact, no matter how far 
removed the actual selection of the judge 
may be from any thought of misconduct 
or impropriety, or use of undue influence, 
there is the assurance that on the part 
of the citizens affected there would be 
the feeling that there had been undue 
influence and abuse of an intimate rela- 
tionship between the recommending 
power, the Attorney General who had 
recommended the district judge for ap- 
pointment, and the district judge. The 
Attorney General would become the 
chief enforcement officer, who, at his dis- 
cretion, would range abroad from one 
end of the land to the other looking for 
complaints which he could bring on be- 
half of people—even though some of 
them might not want to have any action 
taken—in that whole kaleidoscopic class 
of cases which lie within the general 
term of civil rights. There are hundreds 
and hundreds of such cases. 

Therefore, I commend the distin- 
guished Senator with all the strength I 
possess, and, like him, I hope that the 
debate will produce legislation which will 
be generally acceptable and will bring 
about some good results. 

I wish to assure the Senator that he 
was never more right than in his state- 
ment that we would never have any such 
legislation so long as part III remains in 
the bill. I commend the Senator with 
deep gratitude. 

Mr. AIKEN. I certainly thank the 
Senator from Florida, because I always 
appreciate any commendation on his 
part. I am also well aware of the prog- 
ress which has been made in the field of 
civil rights in his great State and in 
many other States. 

I should like, finally, to point out, as 
I have already done, that the security of 
our State governments and of our local 
governments and of individuals, in which 
our strength as a nation is ultimately 
vested, depends not upon the Attorney 
General or the judges whom he may rec- 
ommend, or the district courts, but must 
rest in the law itself, and that we should 
always have that in mind when we are 
enacting legislation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Scorr in the chair). 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, now 
that the Senate has voted to consider the 
civil-rights bill, I submit two amend- 
ments, which I ask to have printed and to 
lie on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and print- 
ed, and will lie on the desk. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, there 
has been much talk of compromise in 
connection with this proposed legisla- 
tion. Ido not present these amendments 
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as compromise measures; I present them 
because I think they are right. I be- 
lieve in them. 

As a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I would have presented these 
amendments in that committee if that 
stage had ever been reached. If the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] had prevailed yesterday, and if 
the bill had gone back to Judiciary, for 
further consideration, I would have pre- 
sented these amendments in that com- 
mittee. As it is, I present them on the 
floor; and I sincerely urge every Mem- 
ber of the Senate, Republican or Demo- 
crat, from any section of the country, to 
carefully consider them. If they are 
adopted, I honestly believe we shall have 
a better bill. 

One of the amendments is to part I 
of the bill, and deals with the Commis- 
sion, which the bill establishes. The 
other adds a new section, following part 
IV; it provides for a jury trial. In doing 
so, it makes the refined, legal distinction 
between civil contempt and criminal 
contempt. That is a highly important 
distinction, and the necessity for making 
such a distinction was the principal 
reason why I voted yesterday to return 
the bill to Judiciary Committee, with in- 
structions that it be reported within 1 
week. I felt that if the committee was 
actively considering the bill, as it would 
have been under those circumstances, 
Senators would have been able to get 
competent legal testimony, so as to draw 
clearly the distinction between civil 
contempt and criminal contempt, and so 
as to be able to advise the Senate on the 
amendments I am here proposing, 

Let me first discuss the jury amend- 
ment, and then I shall explain my 
amendment to the part of the bill deal- 
ing with the Commission itself. 

Proposed civil-rights legislation has 
been a political football for a long time— 
for much too long. My own purpose is 
to attempt, as best I can, to help reach 
a solution of the problem, and thereby to 
remove this issue, which is divisive and 
highly inflammatory to many of our peo- 
ple, from the political arena. It is not 
good for the country, either domestically 
or as a matter of foreign policy, for this 
issue to longer remain a biennial whip- 
ping boy. 

There are many outward aspects of 
the problem. The most inflammatory of 
these concern one or more of three 
things: 

First. Brutality, such as is sometimes 
practiced by police or sheriff’s officers. 

Second. The denial of dignity, such as 
occurs when one group of citizens is 
segregated from another on public con- 
veyances or in schools. 

Third. A denial of the privileges of 
citizenship, such as the exercise of the 
ballot. 

Of the three groups, the last-men- 
tioned is the most important for this 
national legislative body to address itself 
to today. If we do what we can to as- 
sure all citizens the free exercise of the 
ballot, we shall have taken the major step 
necessary to solve the civil-rights prob- 
lem. 

The Federal Government cannot take 
it upon itself to referee the police forces 
and the sheriff's officers of every county 
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and locality in the Nation. But if we 
assure the right to vote, that will not be 
necessary. A sheriff who practices 
brutality for racial reasons will not long 
remain in office, 

It would be mischievous for this body 
to tinker with the problem of segrega- 
tion, as such. The courts, acting under 
the Constitution and the amendments 
thereto, are dealing with this problem. 
Federal Judge Robert L. Taylor, in rul- 
ing on the Clinton case, in my home 
State of Tennessee, in dealing with the 
Yankee agitator, John Kasper, has 
shown that he needs no further legisla- 
tion from this body. The courts, in 
considering the Alabama bus cases, did 
not need or want new legislation from 
this body. No Member of the Senate, 
who happens to live in Spring Valley or 
some other so-called restricted area here 
in the District of Columbia, need wait 
for Congress to tell him that the cove- 
nants which run with his land are il- 
legal. 

But we do have a problem worthy of 
attention in connection with the right 
to vote. Let me discuss that problem for 
a few minutes. 

Today, we have on the statute books a 
law which seeks to assure the right to 
vote. Senators will find it in title 42, 
United States Code, section 1971. It 
reads as follows: 

All citizens of the United States who are 
otherwise qualified by law to vote at any 
election by the people in any State, Terri- 
tory, district, county, city, parish, township, 
school district, municipality, or other terri- 
torial subdivision, shall be entitled and al- 
lowed to vote at all such elections, without 
distinction of race, color, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude; any constitution, law, cus- 
tom, usage, or regulation of any State or 
Territory, or by or under its authority, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


With such a law on the statute books, 
why is not the right to vote protected to- 
day? The answer is that there are no 
enforcement teeth in this statute. The 
jury-trial amendment I am proposing 
affords those teeth, while protecting the 
basic right—which we, as free men, have 
demanded, and which was not easily 
won, and should not be lightly held—to 
a trial by a jury of our peers, when crim- 
inal charges are made. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment dealing with 
jury trials be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by Mr. 
KEFAUVER was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Add at the end of the bill a new part as 
follows: 

“PART V. AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL CRIMI- 
NAL CODE TO PROVIDE TRIAL BY JURY FOR 
PROCEEDINGS TO PUNISH CONTEMPTS OF 
COURT GROWING OUT OF CIVIL RIGHTS CASES 
“Sec. 151. Title 18, ‘Crimes and Criminal 

Procedure,’ of the United States Code, is 

hereby amended by adding a new section 

numbered 3693 to follow immediately after 
section 3692 and reading as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 3693. Jury trial for criminal contempt 

in civil rights cases. 

In all cases of criminal contempt arising 
under the laws of the United States govern- 
ing the issuance of injunctions, restraining 
orders, decrees, or other orders in any action 
or proceeding instituted under section 1980 
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of the Revised Statutes (42 U. S. C. 1985), as 
amended, or under section 2004 of the Revised 
Statutes (42 U. S. C. 1971), as amended, 
the accused, upon demand therefor, shall be 
entitled to a speedy and public trial by an 
impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the contempt shall have been com- 
mitted. Punishment, as provided in crimi- 
nal contempt proceedings under this section, 
shall be by fine or imprisonment or both, 
under the limitations of the second para- 
graph of section 402 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, 

This section shall not apply to contempts 
committed in the presence of the court or so 
near thereto as to interfere directly with the 
administration of justice nor to the mis- 
behavior, misconduct, or disobedience of any 
officer of the court in respect to the writs, 
orders, or process of the court. 

Nothing herein or in any other provi- 
sion of law shall be construed to deprive 
courts of their power, by civil contempt pro- 
ceedings, without a jury, to secure com- 
pliance with, as distinguished from punish- 
ment for, violation of injunctions, decrees, 
and orders issued in any action or proceed- 
ings instituted under section 1980 of the 
Revised Statutes (42 U. S. C. 1985), as 
amended, or under section 2004 of the 
Revised Statutes (42 U. S. C. 1971), as 
amended.’ ” 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, what 
does this amendment do? It separates 
civil contempt from criminal contempt. 
How would this question arise? It would 
arise out of the injunctive process pro- 
vided for enforcement of the right to 
vote. Under its provisions, a Federal 
judge could order that certain persons be 
put on the rolls, or the status quo main- 
tained, and certain persons not be purged 
from the rolls. If election officials chose 
to defy the courts, they could be per- 
suaded to comply, by way of contempt 
proceedings. 

I should like to emphasize that this is 
not a radical system of “one-man rule” 
by an Attorney General. Although the 
Attorney General can ask for an injunc- 
tion, it is only a Federal judge who can 
grant it, and then only if he finds that 
irreparable damage can be prevented by 
the granting of an injunction. Also, our 
Federal Codes of Civil and Criminal 
Procedure surround the injunction proc- 
ess with numerous safeguards. 

The real problem comes only if and 
when an election official elects to defy 
the court. Courts, when defied, resort 
to the time-honored process of contempt 
proceedings, to uphold their authority. 
But there are two distinct types of con- 
tempt proceedings, designed for different 
purposes, One is called civil contempt 
proceedings; the other, criminal con- 
tempt proceedings. They serve different 
purposes, and they involve different 
powers. 

Civil contempt proceedings are used 
purely and simply to assure compliance 
with the court’s order. Under civil con- 
tempt, a person may be fined or incar- 
cerated—but the judge is not the cause 
of that; the person himself is the cause of 
it. Under civi contempt proceedings, 
the court may order a man detained if he 
fails to comply; but—and this is the im- 
portant point—he will be released as 
soon as he does comply with the court's 
order. In other words, he can purge 
himself of the contempt; and, thereafter, 
he will not be punished, 

On the other hand, criminal contempt 
proceedings are used not only to force 
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compliance with the court’s orders, but 
also to punish the offender for flaunt- 
ing the court’s authority. Such pro- 
ceedings might be described as puni- 
tive as well as remedial. A person can 
be kept in jail even after compliance. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
provide for jury trials in criminal con- 
tempt cases arising out of civil-rights 
actions, but not in civil contempt cases. 
There are a number of reasons why I 
think this is a sensible procedure: 

First. Criminal contempt proceedings 
are close enough to criminal prosecu- 
tions to warrant a jury trial. 

Second. It has been repeated in all 
quarters that this is not a punitive or 
vindictive bill. Therefore, in criminal 
contempt proceedings, which may be, in 
effect, punitive and vindictive, I think 
a man is entitled to a trial by a jury of 
his peers. On the other hand, judges 
should be left their traditional power 
to enforce court orders by civil con- 
tempt proceedings. 

Third. In neither the United States 
Constitution nor that of any one of the 
48 States is there a provision for jury 
trial in civil contempt cases. Nor is 
there any such provision in the United 
States Civil Code. However, there are 
Federal and State laws which provide for 
jury trials in criminal contempt cases. 
There is no reason to deny it in this 
case; if punishment is to be meted out, it 
should be by a jury, not a judge acting 
alone. 

Fourth. Civil contempt proceedings 
should be sufficient to enforce most court 
orders in injunctive cases involving the 
right to vote. How many officials will 
prevent qualified voters from exercising 
their rights when faced with even one 
day in jail? 

Fifth. Furthermore, in flagrant cases, 
where Federal judges feel that criminal 
contempt proceedings are necessary, 
there is no reason to assume that juries 
will not render a fair verdict. I have 
faith that in my home State they would 
uphold their oaths as jurors. They 
should not be presumed guilty of mal- 
feasance without giving the system a fair 
trial. 

Therefore, I am offering an amend- 
ment which would provide for jury trials 
in all criminal contempt cases arising 
under the “right to vote” statutes, which 
would protect this sacred and precious 
right of free men, but which would not 
detract from the authority of a judge to 
enforce his decrees concerning another 
right—the right to vote. 

This is, as I have said, not offered as a 
compromise, it is offered because I be- 
lieve it is the affirmative and positive so- 
lution to this portion of our problem, 

Now, as to my second amendment, the 
amendment to the commission. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 1, striking section 101 of part I, 
and substituting therefor, as follows: 

“Sec. 101. (a) There is created in the leg- 
islative branch of the Government a Com- 
mission on Civil Rights (hereinafter called 
the ‘Commission’). 

“(b) The Commission shall be composed 
of 6 members who shall be appointed as 
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follows: 1 member by the Vice President 
ef the United States; 1 member by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; 
1 member by the leader of the majority 
party in the Senate; 1 member by the leader 
of the minority party in the Senate; 1 mem- 
ber by the leader of the majority party in 
the House of Representatives, and 1 mem- 
ber by the leader of the minority party in 
the House of Representatives. 

e) The members of the Commission shall 
elect and designate 1 of its members as 
Chairman and 1 of its members as Vice 
Chairman. The Vice Chairman shall not be 
of the same political party as the Chairman. 
The Vice Chairman shall act as Chairman 
in the absence or disability of the Chairman. 

d) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers and shall be filled by 
the same appointing authority as the origi- 
nal appointment. 

“(e) Four members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum.” 

On page 6, strike subsection (b) of section 
104, of part I, and substitute the following: 

“(b) The Commission shall submit interim 
reports to the President of the Senate and 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives as either the President of the Senate 
or the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives shall deem advisable and shall submit 
to the President of the Senate and to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives a 
final and comprehensive report of its activi- 
ties, findings, and recommendations not 
later than 2 years from the date of the 
enactment of this act.” 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, when 
I read this portion of the bill proposed 
by the administration—that is, part I, 
establishing the Commission, I realize 
that once again 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, so I may ask a ques- 
tion on his proposed amendment with 
respect to trial by jury in contempt 
cases, before he passes to another sub- 
ject? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Is it not a fact that 
under the present law, the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or certainly any person who felt 
aggrieved by some act of an official, now 
has the authority to go into court and 
get an injunction issued where it has 
been demonstrated to the court that he 
is being deprived of some right, and that 
the question of right of trial by jury does 
not even arise until after there has been 
a ruling by the Federal court and a sub- 
sequent violation or a failure to comply 
with the court's order? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Under the statute, 
which is in the United States Code an- 
notated as 42 United States Code, sec- 
tion 1985, there are, of course, three 
provisions or rights which are dealt with. 
One has to do with interfering with 
officers of the court. The third, the one 
with reference to rights to vote and other 
civil rights is the important one. 
The Senator is correct that any per- 
son does have the right to go into court 
and to ask the district attorney to take 
action to enforce his rights under these 
laws. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Actually, it seems 
to me the prospect of a situation 
whereby a person would get to the 
point of a trial by jury, in any event, in 
a civil proceeding or a criminal proceed- 
ing, is not very great. Under the pres- 
ent law, a person can now go into court 
and seek an injunction from a Federal 
judge, and the Federal judge can issue 
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an injunctive order whenever in his 
judgment the facts warrant such issu- 
ance. The question of contempt does 
not arise unless, after the order is is- 
sued, the person against whom it is is- 
sued does not comply with it. Then the 
question of right of trial by jury applies. 
It does not apply in the first instance. 
Under present law, a person can seek 
an injunction when he feels his rights 
are being aggrieved. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is 
generally right. This is what I have 
endeavored to do by the amendment I 
have filed: Suppose an election official 
were trying or threatening to throw out 
a list of registrants because of which 
some persons might feel aggrieved, or 
suppose the official were refusing to reg- 
ister persons who were entitled to be 
registered, under proper qualifications 
as to age, education, and so forth. Un- 
der the amendment, if the Attorney 
General should endeavor to secure an 
order either restraining the election of- 
ficial from taking the names off the roll 
or an order to require putting the 
names on the roll, the ordinary proce- 
dure would be to show cause why the 
injunction or order should not be issued. 
The election official might come into 
court or might not. Anyway, if the 
court then issued an injunction, under 
this amendment there would not be any 
jury involved in the issuance of the in- 
junction. That is the traditional pro- 
cedure, and having a jury in such a pro- 
ceeding would, of course, interfere with 
the normal operations of the court. 

Then, under the jury provisions, so 
long as the effort of the judge was for 
the purpose of trying to secure compli- 
ance with his order, that procedure 
would come under the civil contempt 
category. That is, if the election official 
then refused to desist from throwing out 
the list of names, or if he continued to 
refuse to register the applicants, the 
judge could have him brought into court 
and could say, “If you refuse to carry out 
my order, you will be considered in con- 
tempt.” But that is something the man 
would be doing himself, because he did 
not comply with the judge’s order. Ifhe 
were adjudged to be in contempt under 
those circumstances, he could purge 
himself at any time simply by complying 
with the order of the judge. However, 
when it comes to the point of somebody 
interfering with an injunction under 
section 1985, which is a conspiracy stat- 
ute, where two or more persons are do- 
ing something which, under a set of 
facts, may or may not be interfering with 
the order of a judge, and the purpose of 
bringing those persons into court is to 
punish them, or to decide whether to 
punish them or not, then the situation 
presents a controversy of facts and would 
be classified as criminal contempt, be- 
cause the purpose is to punish the alleged 
wrongdoers or determine whether to 
punish them or not. In that case they 
would be, and should be, entitled to a 
jury trial. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. I must say I feel some 
sympathy for his amendment, but, as a 
practical matter, would not the Senator 
agree that under present circumstances 
any Official, the Attorney General, or 
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any election official, or, for that matter, 
any aggrieved person, now has the right 
to go into court and seek an injunction 
from a Federal judge with respect to, let 
us say, a violation of his personal rights? 
As a practical matter, is it not a fact 
that in the State of. Tennessee—cer- 
tainly it is true in the State of Florida 
and most other States I know of—once 
a Federal judge has said to an election 
official, “You must either register these 
people or you will go to jail,” in most 
instances that public official will do what 
the judge says? 

So the question of trial by jury does 
not even arise until the official openly 
refuses or fails to do what the judge has 
first said he should do. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is true under the present 
statutes. It would be true under the 
civil rights bill, if enacted into law. 

The problem would not arise in the 
first instance until there was some action 
by some party which was a violation of 
an injunction issued upon the basis of 
the law. Then, of course, we would get 
into the question whether there was 
notice or constructive notice, and a good 
many other things. 

I think it is important to point out 
that the influence of the judge in di- 
recting that certain things be done is 
a great protection to people. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is the point I wanted to 
make. I am glad the Senator agrees. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. A great step will be 
taken toward securing the right of all 
people to vote—which should be se- 
cured—by giving the judge the right to 
issue an injunction in connection with 
it. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I appreciate the 
Senator’s making that statement, be- 
cause I think he will agree that the pro- 
posals now made, which call for a trial 
by jury in the event of violation of an 
injunction, do not in any way eliminate 
the first step of granting injunctive re- 
lief, to which every person who feels he 
is aggrieved is now entitled. In other 
words, the Federal judge can make a 
ruling and enter a decree, and not until 
there is a violation of his ruling or de- 
cree does the question of trial by jury 
arise at all. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect—and then, under my amendment, 
if the purpose of the judge is to cite for 
criminal contempt. I would say that in 
practically all the discussion of pro- 
posals for jury trials there has been pre- 
supposed the fact that the Federal judge 
in the first instance has the right to 
issue an order, although I must say that 
now and then there has been some dis- 
cussion as to whether an order should 
be issued if there is a controverted fact, 
and whether there should be a jury trial. 
I think that such a provision would make 
it impossible for the courts to function. 

I agree with the Senator that the is- 
sue does not arise until there is some 
question as to whether there is a viola- 
tion of the court’s order. 

What I have tried to accomplish by 
the words of the amendment is to se- 
cure compliance with the injunction. If 
there is a civil contempt, where the judge 
has the question at issue before him, the 
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judge has a right to try to get a public 
official to take steps to comply with his 
order. Disobedience of the order would 
be a civil contempt, in which a jury 
would not be required. 

If there is a problem where the judge 
is considering punishment, either by fine 
or by imprisonment, for the violation of 
the order or injunction, then that sort of 
a case would be classified as criminal 
contempt, and, under the amendment, 
the party would be entitled to a jury 
trial, as he should be. 

I thank the Senator for the contribu- 
tion he has made. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to my friend 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to 
follow up the question just alluded to. 
This discussion has been very helpful, 
because @ good many persons perhaps 
may have confused their thinking with 
reference to the application of the right 
of trial by jury, thinking that it applied 
to the beginning of the sequence—that 
is, the injunction—whereas it actually 
has reference to the question of wheth- 
er or not punishment shall be imposed. 

I am sure the Senator from Tennessee 
is familiar with the argument advanced 
by a great American and a man of great 
distinction, one in whom I know the 
Senator from Tennessee had a great deal 
of confidence, and for whose memory he 
has great admiration, that is, former 
Senator Norris. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I certainly think he 
was one of the great Americans and 
great liberals of all time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is fa- 
miliar with the statement made by Sen- 
ator Norris, which he summed up by 
saying that he believed that in all cases 
of contempt where facts were to be de- 
termined there should be a jury trial. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. The Senator 
is correct. Senator Norris and Repre- 
sentative La Guardia and the great lib- 
erals of the day, in the consideration of 
legislation designed to protect working 
people, men and women who were mem- 
bers of organized unions, from the op- 
pressive acts of Federal judges, fought 
for, pleaded for, and secured the right 
of trial by jury when there was a ques- 
tion of fact in connection with the 
alleged violation of an injunction. 

Let me say in that connection that 
the force of an order or decree of a 
Federal judge is an important protection 
to the rights of the people. The right 
to vote is a very important one. I am 
in favor of protecting that right. I 
think we will have a better country if 
more people are able to exercise and do 
exercise the franchise. Anybody who 
improperly stands in the way of the exer- 
cise of the franchise is doing a wrong. 

However, I think some people may 
overlook the great force and effect of the 
issuance of the order itself. Citizens of 
no State or no great section of the coun- 
try over any long period of time or in 
any large way will deliberately violate 
an injunction of a United States district 
court or the mandate of a United States 
parios judge. So a great right would 

be secured for the people by the issuance 
of an injunction, in case someone were 
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improperly standing in the way of the 
right to vote. 

Let me say also that no system is per- 
fect, but over a long period of time, in 
the settlement of controverted issues 
affecting the liberty of people, we have 
won a great, precious right, the right to 
trial by jury. As one who has practiced 
law and participated a great deal in the 
trial of cases, civil and criminal, both 
on behalf of the plaintif and on behalf 
of the defendant, I say that the jury 
system may not be perfect. I have felt 
yery often, as have other lawyers, I am 
sure, that a jury went wild, or that a 
jury did not do right. I have felt that 
a jury may have been prejudiced in favor 
of a woman or a charming girl, or that 
some passion or prejudice may have 
played a part in its verdict. 

Undoubtedly there are many cases 
which can be cited in which the jury, in 
the trial of a case affecting the right of 
a Negro, has gone wrong, and justice 
has miscarried. But, on the other hand, 
in most instances in my State where 
Negroes and minority groups have been 
involved, they haye been treated fairly, 
and their rights have been upheld by 
juries. 

If there is any imperfection in the 
jury system, it will not be corrected by 
doing away with and surrendering the 
right to trial by jury. The cure for 
any imperfection is a better appreciation 
of the responsibilities of government, of 
citizenship, and of education, and by a 
greater use of the right to vote, the ballot 
box approach. These are the only work- 
able means of correcting the imperfec- 
tions of the jury system or any other 
system. Any miscarriage of justice will 
not be remedied by eliminating the im- 
portant and hard won right of trial by 
jury. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to my col- 
league, the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I congratulate the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
upon his able address. I wondered if it 
had occurred to the Senator, as I am 
sure it has, that a perfect illustration of 
the need for a jury trial is the trial in 
progress at the present time at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., in the Senator’s own State, 
the so-called Clinton case. 

As I understand, an injunction was 
issued to the defendant Kasper and to 
people generally in that area. The ques- 
tion now as to all the defendants except 
Kasper, or as to many of them, is 
whether or not they had actual notice 
and knowledge of the existence of the 
injunction, of its terms, and of its appli- 
cation to them as a part of the public. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. That is one of 
the important issues in that case. Of 
course, there are many, many other 
factual issues. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is another 
question of fact, of course, to be deter- 
mined, as to whether those people were 
acting in concert with the principal de- 
fendant, Kasper, who was named in the 
injunction. 

The question I wish to ask the Senator 
is this: Could anyone having knowledge 
of the traditions of this country and of 
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the law of this country, and the reasons 
for those traditions and that law, which 
allows citizens about to be sentenced for 
an alleged crime, or about to be sen- 
tenced, as in the case mentioned, for 
doing something in direct violation of an 
order of a Federal district court, to have 
the right of trial by jury, find anything 
that more aptly illustrates the need for 
a jury trial than the fact that those citi- 
zens would be really deprived of a sub- 
stantial right, if they were not per- 
mitted, as they are being permitted in the 
present proceeding, to have a jury of 
their fellow citizens determine the vari- 
ous issues, as to whether they knew about 
the injunction, as to whether they knew 
what was contained in it, as to whether 
they knew that it applied to them; and 
then, as to whether they acted in con- 
junction with Kasper, the named de- 
fendant under the terms of the injunc- 
tion, Does the Senator not think that 
is a perfect illustration of the need and 
propriety of jury trial in such cases? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I certainly feel that 
it is. I think the Senator from Florida 
is exactly correct. 

I have followed this case with a great 
deal of interest, because it is in my 
home State. I have not seen a case in 
quite a while in which there were so 
many controverted facts. There is the 
matter of notice, as to whether the de- 
fendants knew about the order of the 
court; whether they joined with or acted 
in concert with Kasper; as to what hap- 
pened in this case; as to whether or not 
a certain person was accidentally pres- 
ent. These are all controverted issues 
which fit exactly the general principle 
that the right of trial by jury was se- 
cured to preserve. I cannot imagine 
any case coming before a Federal judge, 
involving criminal intent, a case in 
which the purpose of bringing him be- 
fore the court is to punish him for viola- 
tion of an injunction, as distinguished 
from the purpose of having the order of 
the judge enforced in the first instance, 
in which there would not be highly 
controverted issues of fact, which should 
and must be tried by a jury of one’s 


peers. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the pending legis- 
lation, as written, had been enacted at 
such a time as to be applicable to the 
so-called Clinton case, and that trial 
were now being held before a Federal 
judge upon the suit of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, is it not true that the defendants in 
the Senator’s own State, and in this very 
case, would not now be entitled to a jury 
trial, but instead the entire matter would 
be in the lap of the district judge who 
was presiding? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the subject mat- 
ter of that case comes within the so- 
called civil-rights bill, the Senator is 
correct. 

I think I should also point out to my 
colleague from Florida and to other Sen- 
ators that what happened in the Kasper 
trial is an exact illustration of the dis- 
tinction between a civil contempt and a 
criminal contempt, which distinction I 
have tried to make in my amendment. 
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In the first instance, Judge Taylor is- 
sued an injunction against Kasper, to 
desist from trying to prevent the inte- 
gration of the school at Clinton. It was 
found that Kasper was not following the 
order of the court, so the judge brought 
him into court and held him in civil con- 
tempt until he desisted from the viola- 
tion of the positive order of the judge. 
That is civil contempt, and the proce- 
dure was applied in that case. In such 
a case, that procedure would not be pro- 
hibited, and the judge could still apply 
it under the terms of the amendment 
which I have proposed. But when it 
comes to the other persons and other 
actions which may or may not have been 
in violation of the injunction, depending 
upon whether people have notice, upon 
what they did, and what they knew about 
the situation—depending upon hundreds 
of issues of controverted facts—when 
those people are brought in for the pur- 
pose of punishing them, or putting them, 
in jail, that is where the right of trial 
by jury would enter. 

I cannot help but feel very definitely— 
and I have a strong conviction on the 
subject—that my colleagues who are in- 
sisting that even in criminal contempt 
cases we should do away with the long- 
established and hard-won right of trial 
by jury when a person is charged with 
criminal contempt, and where he is lia- 
ble to be incarcerated, or sent to prison, 
their viewpoint is. shortsighted. 

In my own State I fought for the same 
right for working men and women in or- 
ganized labor. I do not know how my 
friends are going to answer when some- 
one takes away the right to a jury trial 
in a labor dispute, when a question of 
fact arises, as to whether the working- 
men had notice of the injunction, as to 
what they were doing, and whether they 
were violating it or not. I do not know 
how my friends are going to defend their 
position when someone tries to take 
away the right which was won under the 
Norris-La Guardia Act. My position is 
certainly consistent. I want the working 
members of organized labor, both under 
our Federal laws and under our State 
laws, to have the right of jury trial 
when they are charged with criminal 
contempt. 

I have tried in this amendment to 
make a clear distinction between the is- 
suance of the order in the first place, 
with respect to which there would be no 
jury, and no right to a jury, in a situa- 
tion in which the judge is trying to get 
a public official to enforce or put into 
effect his order, and a case which goes 
beyond that point. The judge is en- 
titled to try to enforce his order without 
a jury. That involves the question of 
civil contempt. But when we go beyond 
that point, and there may or may not be 
& violation by some third party working 
for someone else, involving a contro- 
verted set of facts, and when people are 
brought into court for the purpose of 
prosecuting them criminally, we are do- 
ins violence to the great heritage left to 
us by those who worked so hard for our 
freedom when we argue against giving 
people, under those circumstances, the 
right to trial by jury. 
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We may be assured that if this right is 
taken away in criminal contempt cases, 
in civil-rights cases, efforts will be made 
to take it away in labor and other cases. 
If we deny a person a great right merely 
because there may be a miscarriage of 
justice, we shall soon be denying the peo- 
ple every right, because, as I have tried to 
point out, the decisions of judges are not 
perfect. The decisions of juries are not 
perfect, but certainly the decision of 12 
people in a criminal case will, in most 
cases, be more nearly perfect than the 
decision of 1 man. That is in accord- 
ance with our American common-law 
system of justice. 

Mr. President, I had reached a dis- 
cussion of the second amendment, and 
had asked that it be printed in the 
Record. I had pointed out that part I 
of the bill, in establishing a Commission 
on Civil Rights, provides that “there is 
created in the executive branch of the 
Government” a Commission on Civil 
Rights. 

The bill provides for a Commission of 
six members, to be appointed by the 
President, with confirmation power in 
the Senate. The bill would give the 
President the power to name the Chair- 
man and Vice Chairman, and to fill 
vacancies, 

When it comes to prescribing the 
duties of the Commission, the bill pro- 
vides as follows 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam very happy to 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. MORSE. I am very much inter- 
ested in the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee. Ihave readit. Ishall 
study it very carefully before reaching 
any final conclusion as to my own posi- 
tion on it. But I have a question or two 
which I should like to ask the Senator 
about it. 

Does the Senator from Tennessee feel 
that the section of the pending bill which 
deals with the appointment of the com- 
mission might very well encroach upon 
the legislative functions of the Congress? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I certainly do. As 
the bill is now written, the Commission 
would be exclusively an executive com- 
mission. The purpose of the Commission 
is to obtain the facts upon which to base 
legislation, It is the Congress of the 
United States which legislates, and not 
the President of the United States, 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator agree 
with my interpretation of the bill, that 
supposedly one of the purposes of the 
Commission is to conduct investigations 
which might lead to forming the basis 
for legislation? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. If the Commission 
is not established for the purpose of 
getting facts upon which to base legisla- 
tion, I cannot see that it has any real 
function or purpose. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee share my view that one of 
the responsibilities of the committee 
system of the Congress of the United 
States—and we still have committees, 
although we frequently ignore them—is 
to conduct legislative investigations? 
Does the Senator agree with me that one 
of the purposes of a Senate committee, 
for example, is to conduct whatever in- 
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vestigation may be necessary in order 
to determine the facts with reference to 
legislative needs? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; that is a very 
important function, although I must say, 
with the tremendous amount of work 
legislative committees have to perform, 
there is a good purpose to be served by 
an arm of Congress which is empowered 
to obtain facts on which we may base 
decisions in certain legislative matters. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator from 
Tennessee agree with me that there are 
also times of responsibility of a Senate 
committee, for example, to conduct an 
investigation into the working of existing 
legislation, to determine whether it needs 
to be supplemented by amendment, or 
repealed? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I agree fully that 
that is one of the important duties of 
standing committees of the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator have 
some concern, as I do, as to whether 
this particular provision of the bill 
strengthens the trend in this country 
toward a Government by the executive? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The section of the 
bill as it is now written, creating a com- 
mission in the executive branch of the 
Government, not only furthers that 
trend, but is in itself a big step in that 
direction. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Tennessee make the point that he sub- 
mits his amendment because he believes 
we ought to return the legislative process 
to the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, and stop delegating more and more 
of it to the executive branch of the 
Government? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is the point I 
have endeavored to make with my 
amendment and in explanation of it. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator will recall 
that yesterday he and I took the same 
position in regard to the functions of 
committees in the Senate, when we 
sought to instruct one of our committees 
as to a course of action that we thought 
ought to be followed in regard to the 
pending legislation. Does the Senator 
recall that in the course of that argu- 
ment I stressed the importante of a com- 
mittee report and the importance of a 
committee leader in charge of a bill on 
the floor of the Senate, instead of having 
the bill in charge of two men who are not 
members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] and the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Douctas] ? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Oregon did stress those two points em- 
phatically and with great conviction. I 
agreed with the points made by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. Let me say to him 
that as the debate goes on it will become 
more and more apparent to Members of 
the Senate and to the public generally, 
and to lawyers throughout the United 
States, that one of the great mistakes 
made was in not taking 1 week off and 
sending the bill to the Committee on 
the Judiciary with the mandate of the 
Senate that they immediately act on it 
and work out the delicate and intricate 
constitutional and legal problems, and 
give the Senate the benefit of their opin- 
ion on such matters as civil contempt, 
criminal contempt, and trial by jury, and 
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as to when trial by jury is proper and 
when it is not proper. 

What we are going to do with all the 
hundreds of amendments that are piling 
up, I do not know. 

It is impossible adequately to legislate 
in connection with a legal and intricate 
matter involving not only the effort to 
secure the voting right but the protec- 
tion of other rights, involving all kinds 
of statutory problems, when we are try- 
ing to deal with them without committee 
guidance, in a body, at present, of 95 
Members. 

We face the danger that when we get 
through we will have a hodgepodge of 
legislation which may contain many 
errors and misjudgments; whereas much 
of it could have been avoided if a com- 
mittee of able lawyers—excluding the 
speaker—had been directed to consider 
all these problems, with the aid of con- 
stitutional lawyers advising with them. 
In that way we would have had a much 
better result. I am sure that as time 
goes on, more and more Members of the 
Senate will realize that the Senator from 
Oregon was entirely correct in the posi- 
tion he took, and that no time would 
have been lost had the Senate followed 
his proposal. 

I did not vote to delay or to stall con- 
sideration of the measure. I wanted the 
Senate to debate the issue and to vote 
on it, and get it behind us, so that we 
might take up other issues. I submit 
that orderly legislative process would 
have been augmented if the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon had been 
adopted. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator recall 
that in the course of my argument on 
committee reference yesterday, I pointed 
out that, in my opinion, we owed it to 
the courts, which would be called upon 
to interpret the legislation, to provide 
them with the kind of legislative history 
which could be relied upon; namely, a 
legislative history based upon a com- 
mittee report and the authoritative com- 
ments of a committee leader on the 
floor of the Senate in charge of the bill? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I remember 
that the Senator made that point very 
forcefully and clearly. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator recall 
that in the heat of the argument and in 
the enthusiasm of the position taken by 
some of our opponents, it was denied that 
such was the ruling law in regard to 
legislative history? For example, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], in his enthusiasm, which we al- 
ways enjoy, of course, made such a state- 
ment as I now read on page 11837 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Furthermore, the legislative history of a 
bill is by no means dependent upon the 
action of a committee or, in this case, on 
the absence of such action. 


Does the Senator recall that state- 
ment? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I recall it, and 
I have it before me at the present time. 

Mr. MORSE. I was a little surprised 
to hear that statement by a former 
teacher of political science; but if the 
Senator will permit me to buttress the 
position I took yesterday afternoon, I 
should like to make available to our 
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friend from Minnesota, and for future 
reference, what the courts have said on 
this matter. For example, in U. S. v. 
St. Paul M. & M. Railway Company (247 
U. S. 310, at 318 (1918)), the Supreme 
Court said: 

It is not our purpose to relax the rule 
that debates in Congress are not appropriate 
or even reliable guides to the meaning of 
the language of an enactment. But the 
reports of a committee, including the bill 
as introduced, changes made in the bill in 
the course of its passage, and statements 
made by the committee chairman in charge 
of it, stand upon a different footing, and 
may be resorted to under proper qualifi- 
cations * * *. The remarks of Mr. Lacey 
(chairman of the committee and in charge 
of the bill) and the amendment offered by 
him * * * were in the nature of a supple- 
mentary report of the committee * * * 
they may very properly be taken into con- 
sideration as throwing light upon the mean- 
ing of the proviso * to remove any 
ambiguity. 


If the Senator will permit me, for the 
benefit of our opponents in the debate, 
who felt they could pooh pooh the idea 
that we did not have a duty to make an 
Official legislative history, I should like 
to call their attention to the case of 
Imhof[-Berg Siik Dyeing Company v. 
U. S. (43 Fed. 836, at 837-838 (D. C. New 
Jersey, 1930)): 

While legislative debate, partaking of ne- 
cessity very largely of impromptu statements 
and opinions, cannot be resorted to with any 
confidence as showing the true intent of 
Congress in the enactment of statutes, a 
somewhat different standard obtains with 
reference to the pronouncements of commit- 
tees having in charge the preparation of 
such proposed laws. These committee an- 
nouncements do not, of course, carry the 
weight of a judicial opinion, but are rightly 
regarded as possessing very considerable 
value of an explanatory nature regarding 
legislative Intent where the meaning of a 
statute is obscure. 


If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like also to read into the Recorp, for the 
benefit of our opponents, and to show the 
importance of committee reports in the 
deliberations of the Senate, the ruling of 
the Supreme Court in Dupler Company 
v. Deering (254 U. S. 443 at 474-475 
(1921)): 

By repeated decisions of this Court it has 
come to be well established that the debates 
in Congress expressive of the views and mo- 
tives of individual Members are not a safe 
guide, and hence may not be resorted to, in 
ascertaining the meaning and purpose of the 
lawmaking body (citations). But reports 
of committees of House or Senate stand upon 
& more solid footing, and may be regarded 
as an exposition of the legislative intent in 
a case where otherwise the meaning of a 
statute is obscure (citation). And this has 
been extended to include explanatory state- 
ments in the nature of a supplemental re- 
port made by the committee member in 
charge of a bill in course of passage. 


I repeat, Mr. President, that neither 
the Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND] nor the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Douctas] is a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and they are not in a 
‘position, assisted by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], to make 
the official record on the pending bill 
worth the snap of my fingers before any 
court in this country, when it comes to 
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determine what was the legislative his- 
tory of the pending bill. 

Therefore I refer these gentlemen to 
the case of Commonwealth v. West Phila- 
delphia Fidelio Manerchor (115 Pa. 
Super, 241, 175-A 434 (1934) ). 

I say to them good-naturedly that I 
do not stand on the floor of the Senate 
as a lawyer and lay down a legal doc- 
trine as to the position of the courts 
unless I have gone to the cases first. I 
suggest to them, before they rise on the 
floor of the Senate and take the position 
they have taken, they go to the books, 
and not talk out of the top of their heads 
on matters such as this. 

I also refer the opponents to Statutes 
and Statutory Construction, by J. S. 
Sutherland, third edition, by F. E. Hor- 
ack, Jr., 1943, volume 2: 

Although not decisive, the intent of the 
legislature as revealed by the committee re- 
port is highly persuasive (p. 490). 

Statements by individual members of the 
legislature as to the meaning of provisions 
in a bill subsequently enacted into law, made 
during the general debate on the bill on the 
floor * + + are generally held to be inadmis- 
sible as an aid in construing the statute 

. 500). 

a rt earlier cases courts refused to con- 
sider legislative debates completely. This 
rule has been modified to permit explanatory 
statements by the member of the standing 
committee who is in charge of its presenta- 
tion to the legislative house and leads the 
debate thereon (p. 501). 


Therefore, Mr. President, today some 
of the members of the press and some 
radio commentators have said to me, 
“We are a little bit at a loss to under- 
stand why you did not follow some of 
your liberal colleagues in the Senate.” 

Mr. President, in reply, I now state on 
the floor of the Senate what I said at 
that time: I will never follow either a 
liberal colleague or a conservative col- 
league, when he asks of me to ride 
roughshod over what I know to be sound 
procedure in connection with the han- 
dling of measures on the floor of the 
Senate; and I do not intend to follow 
the kind of political expediency which 
so many of my liberal friends have fol- 
lowed thus far during the debate, be- 
cause I r the importance of 
making it possible for the courts to ob- 
tain a proper interpretation of the bill. 
But the courts will never obtain a proper 
interpretation of the bill either from 
any statement made by the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND] or from any 
statement made by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DoucLAs] or from any state- 
ment made by the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY], because those 
Senators do not happen to be qualified, 
under the law, to give an expression of 
the Congressional intent as to the legal 
meaning of provisions of the bill, be- 
cause not one of them happens to be a 
member of the Judiciary Committee. 
Only a leader of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, one responsible to the other mem- 
bers of the committee as the leader in 
connection with the handling of the bill 
on the floor of the Senate, can give to 
the courts, in regard to the legislative 
intent of the Congress concerning the 
bill, a statement which will have any 
standing in future court proceedings in 
connection with the bill. 
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Mr. President, for the moment I shall 
close my remarks; and at this time I say, 
good-naturedly, that I hope my liberal 
friends in the Senate will at least give me 
a steak luncheon, in return for this little 
lecture I have given them on the ele- 
ments of American Government, about 
which they should have known long be- 
fore they came to the United States Sen- 
ate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, as 
one who agrees with the Senator from 
Oregon, if none of those Senators offers 
him a steak luncheon, I feel so strongly 
that he is correct that I shall be glad to 
accept the responsibility and have the 
pleasure of inviting him, myself. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes: after I com- 
plete my statement on this point. 

First, Mr. President, in response to the 
question asked by the Senator from Ore- 
gon, I should like to observe, that he is 
entirely correct when he says the reports 
of the committee are the main legislative 
guides looked to by the courts in inter- 
preting statutes. 

The second guides to which the courts 
look are the statements of the managers 
of the bill passed by the committee. 
Generally, the statements made by other 
Members of the House of Representatives 
or the Senate, who are not members of 
the committee, are not accepted by the 
courts as guides. 

Furthermore, let me say that if I have 
ever seen a bill which needed a means of 
showing to the courts and to the people 
of the United States the Congressional 
intent regarding the meaning of its vari- 
ous provisions of the bill and what it will 
do and what it will not do in the case of 
certain rights, and if I have ever seen a 
bill which cried out for definition and 
guidance and legal instructions, which 
would come from a committee report or 
from the statements of a responsible 
member of the committee charged with 
handling the bill on the floor of the 
Senate, the pending measure is that bill. 

I can understand how many Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the public gen- 
erally were distressed about the delay on 
the part of the Judiciary Committee in 
handling the civil-rights bill which was 
before it. Personally, I myself did not 
like to have all the delay occur. I my- 
self was disturbed because the commit- 
tee met only once a week, and could not 
obtain a quorum, and was not able to 
have action taken on the amendments 
or on the bill itself. 

But the motion of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] was that the bill 
be referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
with instructions that the committee re- 
port it to the Senate within 1 week. As 
a result, the committee would have met 
for all or most of those 7 days, in con- 
sidering the bill; and after the commit- 
tee had carried out the duty assigned to 
it by the Senate, the Senate would have 
been in a much better position to take 
action on the bill. 

Serving on the Judiciary Committee 
are a number of the Nation’s ablest law- 
yers. I would say that three-fourths of 
the members of the Judiciary Commit- 
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tee are in favor of some kind of civil- 
rights bill. Of course, there are some 
differences of opinion among the mem- 
bers of the committee. But the idea 
that the committee would not have acted 
in good faith and conscientiously, in 
trying to report to the Senate a good 
bill, is not well founded, in view of the 
makeup of the committee. Although 
the chairman of the committee has an- 
nounced many times that he is opposed 
to any legislation in this field, yet the 
motion of the Senator from Oregon, if 
agreed to, would have been a mandate of 
the Senate itself to all members of the 
committee; and they would have had to 
act in accordance with that mandate; 
and, as a result, the Senate would have 
been in a better position to deal with 
the bill. 

Mr. President, at this time I yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I should like to ask some ques- 
tions of the very able Senator from Ten- 
nessee | Mr. KEFAUVER], who is a member 
of the Judiciary Committee. 

First of all, if the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovctas] or the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] or the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. KNowLAND] 
were to be the author of an amendment 
which was adopted during the delibera- 
tions of the Senate, would not the opin- 
ion of the Senator who was the author 
of the amendment be helpful later on, to 
a court which was interpreting the pur- 
pose of the amendment, of which one 
of those Senators was the author. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; I think so. As 
a matter of fact, I know the courts do 
refer to statements made by the author 
of an amendment. That is true. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Second, 
if the bill were passed by the Senate, 
and if then there were, in the normal 
course of events, a committee of con- 
ference, between the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate, would not the 
statement of the managers on the con- 
ference report be helpful to the courts, 
and be regarded by the courts as helpful, 
in connection with the proper interpre- 
tation of the Congressional intent in 
passing the act? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. There- 
fore, if a conference report should be 
the outgrowth of this procedure, there 
would be that much authoritative guid- 
ance for the courts in construing the act; 
is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have seen ‘the 
statements of the chairmen of the re- 
spective House committee and Senate 
committee referred to as proper author- 
ity for the consideration in a determina- 
tion of the Congressional intent in con- 
nection with the measure under con- 
sideration. However, I think the Sen- 
ate should not overlook the point that 
in the very delicate matter of determin- 
ing what is covered by part III, and in 
making a distinction as between civil 
contempt and criminal contempt, and in 
the determination of what acts may 
properly be regarded as carrying out the 
mandate of the judge and what acts or 
failures to act are to be subjected to 
punishment for violation of the mandate 
of the judge, there are dozens and doz- 
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ens of questions with which only a com- 
mittee report can adequately deal, 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Of 
course, neither the Senator from Ten- 
nessee nor I could predict what would 
be the substance of the conference re- 
port or the statement on the part of 


the managers for the two Houses or the 


statement of the senior member of the 
conferees, insofar as either body is 
concerned. But to the extent that they 
did speak, it seems to me that would af- 
ford some guidance for the courts, in 
their attempt to determine the Congres- 
sional intent. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I agree that that 
would be some evidence. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield further to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. As a matter of law, 
would a conference report be of any 
value at all to a court in interpreting 
the Congressional intent in respect to 
any point which was not in disagree- 
ment between the two Houses and was 
not under consideration in the confer- 
ence? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No; the opinion of 
the conferees would not be germane to 
something of that sort. 

Mr. MORSE. Then what the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota has been talk- 
ing about would in most instances be a 
very limited area—in other words, the 
area of items in disagreement between 
the House and the Senate—and would 
not have any reference whatsoever to the 
literally hundreds or thousands of pos- 
sible points of dispute over ambiguous 
language included in a bill so compli- 
cated as this one. Would not that be 
true, in the absence of a committee re- 
port? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it not also true, as a 
matter of law, that the position of a 
proponent of an amendment to the bill 
would be of aid to a court only in its 
consideration of that small segment of 
the bill, and would be of no help at 
all to a court in its determination of the 
Congressional intent in regard to the 
bill in its entirety and the many other 
sections not affected by the amendment? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Oregon is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I repeat, for the REC- 
orp, that the course of action the Senate 
has followed has denied to the courts 
of the future a proper basis for inter- 
preting the legislative intent involved in 
any matter covered by the bill or any 
provision of the bill which in the future 
results in ambiguity, if not in litigation, 
before any court in the United States, 
save and except as to some amendment 
which some Member of the Senate may 
propose on the fioor of the Senate or 
as to the limited number of items which 
will be in dispute in conference. 

Any Senator can talk as long as he 
wishes, so far as I am concerned, in an 
effort to gloss over the importance of 
what the Senate has done regarding this 
matter. But the Senate has, in connec- 
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tion with this matter, followed a pro- 
cedure which denies to the courts in the 
future the help they should have from 
a Judiciary Committee report and from 
whatever Senator would have been des- 
ignated by the committee as the leader 
in the handling of the bill on the floor 
of the Senate. 

If Senators will check into the history 
of the legislative process, they will find 
that one of the reasons for designating 
one particular committee member to be 
the floor leader, in connection with the 
handling of a bill on the floor of the 
Senate — and, as the Senator from Ten- 
nessee knows, that duty is assigned to 
individual Senators is that that Senator 
then has the job of making the legis- 
lative history on the bill, for future use 
by the courts, if in subsequent litigation 
it becomes necessary for the courts to 
determine what was the Congressional 
intent in regard to a particular provi- 
sion of the bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will say to my 
friend from Oregon that not only will 
the courts be denied knowledge of the 
legislative intent of the legislative com- 
mittee, but so will the people them- 
selves, in this uncertain field where they 
may or may not be in violation of the 
proposed law or some other law to which 
it refers. Lawyers advising their clients 
very often look to the committee reports 
for direction in guiding their clients. Of 
course, in this instance they will be de- 
nied that information. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield once more? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to commend my 
truly great liberal friend from Tennes- 
see for the historic speech he is making 
on the bill. It is, of course, in line with 
his record of statesmanship in the Sen- 
ate, and I think it has also this inter- 
esting feature. It is a clear demonstra- 
tion of what the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, who is one of the most able mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee, would 
be doing in the Judiciary Committee 
today if the Judiciary Committee had 
been given the responsibility of consid- 
ering the bill. He would have been sub- 
mitting these proposals in the Judiciary 
Committee for the consideration of the 
committee. We would also be getting 
help from the very able professional staff 
of the Judiciary Committee, whose serv- 
ices we are not getting on the bill, which 
is now being considered by the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole. I think 
the speech of the Senator from Ten- 


nessee is more bitter proof of how sound , 


our position was when we made our plea 
yesterday that the Senate, the Congress, 
and the country ought to have the bene- 
fit of the kind of complete consideration 
which would have been given to the bill, 
along the lines of the Senator’s amend- 
ments, had we followed the course of 
action we should have followed yester- 
day. 

If the Senator will permit me, out of 
order 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Before the Senator 
goes to another subject, I wish to thank 
him for his thoughtful remarks and for 
what he has said about me. I know 
it is the feeling of the Senator from 
Oregon, as it is my feeling, that the 
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suggestion that we follow the orderly 
procedure and orderly process, which 
would give us assistance on a most com- 
plicated bill, was not made for the pur- 
pose of delay or stalling, but was actu- 
ally made in the interest of expeditious 
consideration of a better considered bill, 
which it would have been if it had gone 
to committee. 

I also wish to say that we are now in 
the position of having a difficult task 
keeping up with what the bill and 
amendments to it do, when an amend- 
ment is proposed and then there is an 
amendment offered to that amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. We are already in a 
state of utter confusion. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, when 
I read the first portion of the bill, pro- 
posed by the administration, I realized 
that once again we were witnessing the 
encroachment of the executive branch 
on a legislative function. 

It announces that “there is created in 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment” a Commission on Civil Rights. It 
provides for a Commission of six mem- 
bers appointed by the President, with 
confirmation power in the Senate. It 
gives the President the power to name 
the Chairman and Vice Chairman and 
fill vacancies. 

Eventually, when it gets around to 
setting out the duties of the Commis- 
sion, it reads as follows: 

The Commission shall (1) investigate alle- 
gations in writing under oath or affirmation 
that certain citizens of. the United States 
are being deprived of their right to vote 
and have that vote counted by reason of 
their color, race, religion, or national origin; 
which writing, under oath or affirmation, 
shall set forth the facts upon which such 
belief or beliefs are based; (2) study and col- 
lect information concerning legal develop- 
ments constituting a denial of equal pro- 
tection of the laws under the Constitution; 
and (3) appraise the laws and policies 
of the Federal Government with respect to 
equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution. 

(b) The Commission shall submit interim 
reports to the President at such times as 
either the Commission or the President shall 
deem desirable, and shall submit to the 
President a final and comprehensive report 
of its activities, findings, and recommenda- 
tions not later than 2 years from the date 
of the enactment of this act. 

(c) Sixty days after the submission of 
its final report and recommendations the 
Commission shall cease to exist. 


I submit, Mr. President, that those are 
all legislative duties. The purpose of this 
Commission is to get the facts—to exam- 
ine the problem and recommend legisla- 
tion. The President does not legislate. 
We do. He is supposed to enforce the 
laws and administer the laws that we 
give him. 

Therefore, this Commission has no 
business being in the executive branch. 
What will happen to its reports? They 
will go to the President, and if we get any 
of them, I presume that they will be 
accompanied by that phrase, of which 
I am becoming so tired: “This report 
has been submitted to the Budget Bu- 
reau, which authorized its forwarding in 
line with the President’s program.” 

This Commission, under the prodding 
of a political Attorney General, might 
very well make many headlines, but its 
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recommendations, if any, would be sub- 
ject to administration screening, to the 
Budget Bureau blue pencil, to Presiden- 
tial dictum. 

What we want are facts—not a contin- 
uation of the political football game. 
Therefore, since the purposes of this 
Commission are legislative in nature, my 
amendment makes it legislative in fact. 

The members would be appointed in a 
nonpartisan manner—1 by the Vice 
President, 1 by the Speaker of the House, 
1 by the majority leader of the Senate, 
1 by the minority leader of the Senate, 
1 by the majority leader of the House, 1 
by the minority leader of the House. 

Under present conditions—and the 
Commission, under terms of the Presi- 
dent’s bill, which is not changed, is for 
2 years’ duration only—that would give a 
membership of 3 Republicans and 3 
Democrats. I provide that they elect 
their own Chairman and Vice Chairman, 
with the only limitation being that they 
not be of the same party. 

Although we have seldom utilized leg- 
islative commissions in this country, they 
have a long and honorable and produc- 
tive history in England. In recommend- 
ing legislative matters they are far 
preferable to executive commissions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks a memo- 
randum I have had prepared by the leg- 
islative reference service of the Library 
of Congress on the legislative commis- 
sions of the Houses of Parliament. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The memorandum 
points out that the legislative commis- 
sions get the facts, that they are arms of 
Parliament, and that they are a great 
aid in the framing of legislation. 

I am becoming a little bit fearful and 
considerably concerned over the contin- 
ued effort of the Executive to dictate 
the policies and the work of the arms of 
Congress, the quasi-legislative agencies 
of Government, which are to administer 
the laws enacted by Congress. Agencies 
such as the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Federal Communications 
Commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the Federal Power 
Commission, are supposed to be adminis- 
tering, in a nonpartisan way, for the 
Congress of the United States the laws 
enacted by the Congress. We find, that, 
instead of these commissions following 
the dictates of the Congress, all too 
often they say, “In compliance with the 
President's policy.“ Here we have a big 
step further in that direction—a Com- 
mission, which is supposed to get facts 
to determine how a law is working, 
whether amendments are needed, what 
the effects are with reference to the 
deprivation of civil rights of people, so 
Congress can legislate, is to be ap- 
pointed, under the bill, by the President, 
whose members are to be responsible to 
the President. Yet the subject matter it 
deals with is entirely a legislative matter 
and has to do with legislation; and the 
Congress of the United States, not the 
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President, is the legislative branch of 
this Government. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I imagine what the Senator is stressing 
is the fact that there is too much gov- 
ernment by Executive order. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes, there is too 
much government by Executive order 
these days. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
In other words, matters which should 
come to the Congress to be passed upon 
are being put into effect with the force 
of law by Executive order. 

Mr, KEFAUVER. The Senator is 
correct. They are not laws, but they 
have the force of laws. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
They have the force of law. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The prerogative of 
Congress is taken in the form of Execu- 
tive orders, both in the field of interna- 
tional relations and in domestic mat- 
ters. Such Executive orders have the 
force and effect of law, yet Congress fre- 
quently never sees them, and frequently 
knows nothing about them. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South: Carolina. 
We have had a bit of that with regard 
to agreements between nations. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Tt has been stated with regard to some 
agreements with other nations, which 
the Senator from Tennessee and I 
thought ought to be submitted to the 
Senate for ratification, “Oh, they are 
merely agreements.” 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is not only 
true in the field of foreign affairs, but 
even after the Congress appropriates 
money for the building of specific proj- 
ects, by Executive order the funds can 
be reapportioned, held up, and divided 
around. We have legislative authority, 
but it is being taken away from us more 
and more by Executive order. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I agree with the Senator from Tennessee 
that that is true. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, un- 
der the amendment which I am pro- 
posing, with regard to part I of the bill, 
the members of the Commission would 
be appointed and would act in a non- 
partisan manner. 

Again I say that this amendment, like 
the others, is not a compromise. It is 
what I believe to be right. 

Mr. President, let me summarize. 
First. We should not lose sight of the 
primary purpose with which we are con- 
cerned—that is, to lend a constructive 
solution to this problem which exists not 
enly in the South but in other parts of 
the country as well. 

I think sometimes we overlook the fact 
that civil rights of people may be in- 
volved and impinged upon in many parts 
of the country and among many minor- 
ity groups other than Negroes. 

Second. We seek to remove the meas- 
ure from the political arena in the fu- 
ture, where in the past it has done much 
harm, both domestically and in our 
foreign relations. 
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Third. We seek to protect a basic 
right—the right to vote—without dis- 
turbing another basic right—the right to 
a jury trial, My proposed amendment 
does this by separating criminal from 
civil contempt. Under civil contempt 
the judge has all the authority he needs 
to enforce his decrees and to uphold the 
dignity of the judicial system. Under 
criminal contempt, every man has a 
right to a trial by a jury of his peers. 

Fourth. We establish a commission 
for only one purpose—that is, to get 
facts, to study solutions, and to report 
its facts and propose its solutions to the 
Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States, wherein lie the power 
and authority under the Constitution to 
enact legislation based on those studies 
and proposals, 

Mr. President, if we do not lose sight 
of our purposes, we have it within our 
power to enact a forward-looking, con- 
structive measure at this session of Con- 
gress. 

I certainly hope we can. 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield happily to 
my friend, the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I am studying the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. I am particularly 
interested in the amendment as it relates 
to the Commission. Is it the Senator’s 
understanding of his amendment that 
the members of the Commission would 
not be Members of the Senate, or does 
the Senator propose they should be 
Members of the Senate? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. They could be, un- 
der the language, Of course, under the 
bill the President would appoint them. 
I think it would probably be better if 
they were for the most part not Members 
of Congress. 

Mr. LONG. Would it not be a good 
idea to require that the Senate should 
approve the members who are appointed 
to the Commission? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is something 
which should be considered. 

Mr. LONG. Iam frank to say it seems 
to me the Commission should represent 
more or less a cross section of American 
points of view with respect to the minor- 
ity rights problems. In other words, it 
would seem to me there should be some 
persons on the Commission who have 
sympathy for the southern point of view, 
which is especially important, after all, 
since that is the section of the Nation 
which is oftentimes most vitally affected 
by such legislation, as well as persons 
who have sympathy with the point of 
view which is not common to the South. 
It would seem to me we should have a 
balanced Commission. We do not want 
to have extremists or “hotheads” on the 
Commission, but we want to have sensi- 
ble people, who wish to determine the 
facts, as the Senator suggests. 

It seems to me that perhaps we would 
come nearer to having a well-balanced 
Commission if the members were con- 
firmed by the Senate. It seems to me, 
that being the case, the Senate should 
have an opportunity to study the mem- 
bership of the Commission, to see that 
more or less all points of view in Amer- 
ica were represented, if possible, on such 
a Commission. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I agree with the 
Senator about the makeup of the Com- 
mission and how it should be constituted 
to be most effective. 

I agree also that perhaps the Senate 
should have the power of confirmation 
of those chosen by the Senate. 

One of the big differences between the 
hill and my amendment would be in the 
matter of naming the members of the 
Commission. Under the bill the Com- 
mission members would be named by the 
President of the United States, although 
all their functions would be legislative, 
in the obtaining of facts for the legisla- 
ture. Under my proposed amendment 
they would be named by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, the Vice 
President, and the majority leaders and 
minority leaders of the House and Sen- 
oe and would be a legislative Commis- 

on. 

Mr. LONG. It seems to me, however, 
that the Senator should modify his 
amendment so as to give to the Senate 
itself the opportunity to pass upon the 
qualifications of those named to the 
Commission by the Vice President and 
certain Members of the Senate and that 
perhaps the House of Representatives 
should have an opportunity to pass upon 
those named by Speaker and certain 
— of the House of Representa- 

ves. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is a sugges- 
tion with merit. It is one I shall cer- 
tainly give a good deal of consideration. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana very much. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk my 
two amendments and ask that they be 
Ey for the information of the Sen- 
ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the desk. 

(The amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. KEFAUVER appear in the 
course of his remarks.) 

Mr. KEFAUVER, I yield the floor, 

Mr. President. 
EXHIBIT 1 
ROYAL COMMISSIONS OF INQUIRY IN BRITAIN 

The Royal Commission of Inquiry in Great 
Britain is a method often adopted, at the 
instance of Parliament, when the object is 
to collect, consider, and formulate sugges- 
tions for legislative and administrative 
reforms.” 

Appointed by the King “on a submission 
from” the Prime Minister (under the Home 
Secretary’s signature), these commissions 

may be constituted entirely from the in- 
formed public or they may be a combination 
of public, “Government” (administrative) 
and legislative members. 

The reports of these commissions not ex- 
Clusively but together with those of com- 
mittees make up a formidable mass of of- 
ficial papers popularly known as blue books. 
Very frequently these reports appear in the 
series of reports to Parliament known as 
Command Papers. This is not always so, 
because such commissions may be consti- 
tuted for similar purposes by the heads of 
governmental departments and their reports 
may not reach Parliament. A Minister of 
the government can, and often does, how- 
ever, present such papers before Parliament 
voluntarily, if not by command. 

The procedure of such commissions may 
be very informal—in fact, it was officially 
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recommended that it be so. They do not 
have the power to compel attendance of wit- 
nesses or the production of documents unless 
such power is specifically conferred upon 
such a commission by a special act of Par- 
liament. 

The history of the Royal Commissions may 
be traced back to Norman times but in the 
course of their evolution they fell into dis- 
use in the 17th and 18th centuries emerging 
as organs of inquiry for Parliament in the 
19th, and becoming most numerous after 
1870. Of the innumerable commissions that 
have existed, some thirty-three were consti- 
tuted between the years 1918 and 1933. They 
covered such matters of inquiry as the civil 
service, income tax, local government, pub- 
lic morals, lotteries, coal industry, land 
drainage, national health insurance, and 
various economic problems. 

In the 19th century their recommenda- 
tions were put into effect in such legislation 
as the poor law, municipal corporations, 
employment of children, sweating and old 
age pensions laws. 

Twentieth century recommendations, 
equally effective, have also covered various 
practices in trade and industry employment, 
machinery of government, education, social 
problems, emergency legislation, animals, 
land transfer, marriage laws, and law reyi- 
sion. Documents put out by these commis- 
sions may be on broad outlines or minute 
details of any subject of interest to govern- 
ment and legislation. The Royal Commis- 
sion has been called a device whereby the 
regular, persisting government organism 
taps the surrounding substance of impartial, 
informed opinion in the body politic, 


ENCOURAGING INTERNATIONAL 
OMENS—PORTLAND ZOO EX- 
CHANGE PROGRAM AND OVER- 
SEAS JOURNEY OF LITTLE CHAM- 
BER ORCHESTRA 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, we 
frequently exaggerate the ominous as- 
pects of our international relations and 
overlook the bright and encouraging 
phase of the situation. 

Two features in the Portland Orego- 
nian of July 14, 1957, emphasize that we 
have many friends in the world. One is 
an editorial entitled “Warm Homecom- 
ing,” which describes the highly success- 
ful international tour just completed by 
Portland’s outstanding all-girl Little 
Chamber Orchestra, led by Dr. Boris 
Sirpo. In such nations as Finland, Swe- 
den, Norway, Belgium, France, and Ger- 
many, this organization of talented 
young female musicians from America 
was greeted with warm enthusiasm. 
Senators will remember these girls, be- 
cause I had the honor of calling atten- 
tion to their attractive presence in the 
Senate gallery several months ago, when 
their tour was just beginning. 

The second article from the Oregonian 
is entitled “Nations Seek Zoo Trades,” 
and it details the amazingly active re- 
sponse which I have had to a proposal 
that other countries enter into an ani- 
mal- exchange program with Portland’s 
new zoological gardens, by which certain 
animals could be traded on an interna- 
tional basis. Ambassadors, zoologists, 
biologists, big-game hunters, and nat- 
uralists in other nations have responded 
with alacrity and eagerness to my idea. 

I think Members of the Senate will 
want to read both these presentations 
from the Oregonian of Portland of July 
14, and I ask unanimous consent that 
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they be printed in the body of the Rec- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

WARM HOMECOMING 


Reports from Europe uniformly describe 
the second international tour of Portland's 
Little Chamber Orchestra as another 
triumph, In Sweden, Finland, Norway, Bel- 
gium, France, and Germany, the all-girl 
group, directed by Boris Sirpo, has been ac- 
claimed by critics and audiences alike. 

A critic in Bergen, Norway, where the or- 
chestra participated in the famous Inter- 
national Music Festival, said: “* * * the 
demonstration which had been given of 
technique, musical understanding, and 
spiritual insight left no doubt about Ameri- 
can musical culture, at least in Portland, 
Oreg.” The group has spread the face of 
Portland over a large part of Europe and at 
the same time has overcome to a considera- 
ble degree the bad impression of American 
youth given by widely published reports of 
juvenile delinquency, etc. 

The Little Chamber Orchestra deserves a 
warm welcome home. A large delegation 
should be at the airport at 7:30 p. m., on 
July 18 when the girls and Mr. Sirpo return 
from their 3-month tour. 

The principal welcome, however, will be 
given at the Publie Auditorium on Monday 
night, July 22, when the orchestra will play 
a homecoming concert. That's when Port- 
land should turn out to greet the musicians 
with the same enthusiasm they met in 
Europe. 

Several thousand dollars must be raised 
to meet the expenses of the goodwill trip, 
which was undertaken without full advance 
financing. Tickets will go on sale at J. K. 
Gill’s July 17 and the price range fits every 
purse. Let's show that we appreciate the 
charm, talent, and work of our own orches- 
tra as much as they are appreciated overseas. 


NATIONS SEEK Zoo Trapes—SENATOR RECEIVES 
Many RESPONSES 


WASHINGTON.—A second Noah’s ark would 
be required to transport animals and birds 
offered for the Portland Zoo by friendly 
foreign nations in response to the animal 
exchange proposed by Senator RicHarp L. 
NEUBERGER. 

The Oregon Senator has received letters 
from the embassies of Australia, Canada, 
Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Germany, 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Portugal, New Zealand, Swit- 
zerland. El Salvador, Uruguay, Sudan, and 
the Philippines offering to cooperate in the 
program. Some of the proposals offer exotic 
birds and rare animals as outright gifts, with 
no exchange involved, while others have 
submitted possible trades or offered to pro- 
vide channels through which exhibits could 
be purchased. 

Last December, as a gesture toward inter- 
national amity, NEUBERGER wrote to the am- 
bassadors and ministers who represent 
friendly nations in Washington, D. C. He 
suggested an exchange program to provide 
birds and animals for Portland’s new zoo. 


WIDE INTEREST SHOWN 


“I have been amazed by the response to 
this proposal,” NEUBERGER said. “It is ap- 
parent that interest in wildlife is universal 
in scope, and the desire of people to see the 
birds and animals of other countries pro- 
vides a common meeting ground. It was 
heart-warming to know the willingness of 
other people to provide Portland with ex- 
hibits of their native species.” 

NEUBERGER said he received a 3-page letter 
from a director of the Montevideo, Uruguay, 
zoological gardens urging that the suggestion 
be expanded for exchange of animals be- 
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tween as many as posisble of the major zoo- 
logical gardens of the two American con- 
tinents.” 

“Who knows?” said the Oregon Senator, 
“Perhaps it would open up an entirely new 
basis for carrying on peaceful negotiations 
between countries. Would an American 
eagle in a Moscow zoo help to relieve some of 
the tensions which prevail in the world?” 

Letters received by the Senator revealed the 
availability to Portland of animals and birds 
seldom seen in the United States, even in fa- 
mous and long-established zoos. For in- 
stance, the Government of the Philippines 
offered a selection of tarsiers, flying lemurs, 
mouse deer, tamaraw and “a blue-headed 
racket-tailed parrot.” 


MANY ANIMALS OFFERED 


El Salvador proposed the exchange of one 
pair of agouti (a small rodent-like creature) 
for a pair of moose, or a pair of zoo-born 
African lions for a pair of Columbia black- 
tail deer. Other offers included ibex, bar- 
bary sheep, warthog, leopard. sacred ibis, Nile 
crocodile, spotted hyena, condor, penguin, 
flamingo, long-muzzled hutia, mouse jutia, 
purple heron, kinkajou, Japanese black bear, 
and “raccoon like dog.” 

NEUBERGER reported that the requirements 
of the foreign zoos seemed to run mostly to 
requests for deer, coyotes, antelope, and elk. 
He pointed out that the “biggest hurdle in 
carrying out an exchange of animals is the 
high cost of transportation, which must in- 
clude the services of trained personnel so 
that the animals are properly cared for.” 

He expressed the hope that the cost prob- 
lem could be solved so that Portland could 
take advantage of some of the exchange of- 
fers. 

Copies of the correspondence from foreign 
countries have been forwarded by NEUBERGER 
to the Portland zoo commission for its in- 
formation in connection with plans for ac- 
quiring additional exhibits, 


PROPOSAL TO MAKE DINOSAUR 
MONUMENT A NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, there 
is an area in my part of the country that 
I have long felt should be enjoyed by 
the American people to a far greater 
degree than it has been. It has wild 
and beautiful scenery. It surrounds the 
most compelling strip of the Colorado 
River in that river’s long and fascinat- 
ing run to the sea. It has steep canyons 
which, in the opinion of many who have 
seen them, are unexcelled. It has treas- 
ures that have interested scholars for 
generations. It is an area which has 
already, twice before, attracted the at- 
tention of Presidents of the United 
States and each time has been recog- 
nized in needing and deserving special 
protection to assure that future genera- 
tions can enjoy and profit by it. I am 
proposing today that the Congress of 
the United States recognize this area 
and make it our 30th National Park. 

The 325 square-mile area on the 


Colorado-Utah border now known as 


Dinosaur National Monument was set 
aside on October 4, 1915, by proclama- 
tion of President Woodrow Wilson. 
Originally it was established to preserve 
80 acres of a quarry containing the 
world’s finest collection of fossil remains. 

Nearly a quarter of a century later, it 
was discovered officially—many natural- 
ists have known it for years—that the 
important and valuable dinosaur re- 
mains were but a small part of the re- 
markable attraction of this area. People 
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came to see the fossils, but stayed to 
enjoy the matchless scenery, and some- 
times to run the river between the steep 
cliffs where prehistoric pictographs can 
still be seen. So on July 14, 1938, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, by special proclama- 
tion, enlarged Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment to include the breathtaking Green 
and Yampa Canyons. 

This enlarged area, to quote from 
Wallace Stegner’s book This Is Dinosaur, 
is, “a 325 square-mile preserve that is 
part schoolroom and part playground 
and part—the best part—sanctuary from 
a world paved with concrete, jet-pro- 
pelled, smog-blanketed, sterilized, over 
insured, aseptic; a world mass-produced 
with interchangeable parts, and with 
every natural beautiful thing endan- 
gered by the raw engineering power of 
the 20th century.” 

For a brief period of time in its recent 
history Dinosaur was a controversial 
area, because it was to be the site of Echo 
Park Dam, one of the units of the upper 
Colorado River development. When this 
projected dam, important though it was 
to the project, became a matter of wide- 
spread public interest, the Congress sub- 
sequently eliminated it from the develup- 
ment so that the area would be pre- 
served in its natural state. 

As one of the proponents of the upper 
Colorado River storage project, including 
the Echo Park Dam, I have in this bill 
purposely omitted reference to power 
withdrawals, preferring to leave that 
issue where it stands. One Congress 
cannot bind a future Congress. We are 
not foresighted enough to determine for 
all time the best interests of the people 
of this country. The only purpose of 
this bill is to give national park status 
to this remarkable area, and to make 
available its great scenic values to mil- 
lions of Americans to whom it is nothing 
more than a name. 

Many of us, in and out of Congress, 
believe that we should now recognize the 
popularity of this remarkable area by 
making it, through congressional action, 
a full-fledged national park. 

National parks are a necessary and 


way of knowing how many people are 
turned away from the national parks 
each year because of the crowded condi- 
tions of these natural areas that belong 
to them; but, I feel that all this is proof 
we must develop more such areas 
for our people to enjoy. The urge to 

return to nature is growing, yet we have 
added only one new national park in the 
past 10 years—and that one, in the Vir- 
gin Islands, came about because it was 
presented to the country lock, stock, and 

by Laurence Rockefeller. 

course we have mission 66 well 
under way and this will prove of im- 
measurable help; but already we know 
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accomplish its basic purpose. Ten years 
ago, when the last park was created, the 
annual attendance was only 254 million 
and, during this period of fantastic 
growth in the popularity of parks, not 
one single park has been created in the 
United States proper. 

As a national park this area will be 
developed over the years to accommo- 
date thousands of the park-hungry peo- 
ple. It will provide enjoyment for many 
who are presently crowded out of en- 
joying such facilities. 

As this development proceeds, the 
nearby areas in Colorado and Utah will 
share in a growing prosperity—a pros- 
perity that will continue to grow as long 
as the park exists. And it is an area 
that needs and deserves economic assist- 
ance. 

Dinosaur naturally fits into this pic- 
ture. It can be made easily accessible 
to the many people who want to enjoy 
it but do not have the time to backpack 
into its wilderness or to “run the river.” 
In recent years the acceleration of in- 
terest in Dinosaur and the percentage of 
increase of people coming to see its 
fabulous beauty has been greater than 
in any other national park or monument 
area. 

The many unique attractions of this 
area indicate that it should be given 
the opportunity to become a first-class 
member of our national-parks system. 
It certainly deserves to be called a park 
and it is with an eye to the future and 
a reverence for the needs of the coming 
generation that I introduce this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in full in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks; and I also ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may lie on the table for the 
remainder of the week, so that such 
other Senators as desire to join in its 
sponsorship may do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp, and held 
at the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Colorado, 

The bill (S. 2577) to preserve perma- 
nently as a national park, an area of 
national significance in Colorado and 
Utah, such park to be known as the 
Dinosaur National Park, which shall su- 
persede the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. ALLOTT, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That, in order to pre- 
serve in a natural condition as a national 
park for the benefit and inspiration of pres- 
ent and future generations, the nationally 
important scenic grandeur, geologic phe- 
nomena, and scientific features of those por- 
tions of the canyons of the Yampa and Green 
Rivers that are now contained in the 
Dinosaur National Monument, Colo. and 
Utah, there is hereby established, as de- 


scribed in section 2 of this act, the Dinosaur 
National Park. 

Such national park shall be preserved, pro- 
tected, and administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior for the benefit of present and 
future generations in accordance with the 
basic policies established by the Congress for 
the preservation of the national parks, pur- 
suant to the act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 
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535; 16 U. S. C., 1946 edition, secs. 1-3), 
as amended and supplemented. Nothing 
contained in this act shall preclude the 
Secretary of the Interior from investigating, 
under the authority invested in him by the 
Federal reclamation laws, the suitability of 
reservoir and canal sites within Dinosaur 
National Park for development under those 
laws with a view to reporting thereon to the 
President and the Congress, but no such 
development shall be undertaken by the 
Secretary except under an act of Congress 
specifically authorizing the same. 

Sec. 2. The Dinosaur National Park, as es- 
tablished pursuant to this act, shall include, 
subject to valid existing rights, those lands 
in the States of Colorado and Utah, described 
as follows: 

Beginning at a point on the Utah-Colorado 
State line at the northeast corner of section 
36, township 2 south, range 25 east, Salt 
Lake meridian; 

Thence westerly along the north line of 
sections 36 and 35, to the northwest corner 
of section 35, township 2 south, range 25 
east; 

Thence southerly along the west line of 
section 35, township 2 south, range 25 east, 
and the west line of sections 2 and 11, 
township 3 south, range 25 east, to the 
southwest corner of section 11, township 3 
south, range 25 east; 

Thence westerly along the north Hne of 
section 15, to the northwest corner of sec- 
tion 15, township 3 south, range 25 east; 

Thence southerly along the west line of 
section 15, to the southwest corner of the 
northwest quarter of section 15, township 
3 south, range 25 east; 

Thence westerly along the north line of 
the southeast quarter of section 16, to the 
northwest corner of the southeast quarter 
of section 16, township 3 south, range 25 
east; 

Thence southerly along the west line of 
the southeast quarter of section 16, to the 
southwest corner of the southeast quarter 
of section 16, township 3 south, range 25 
east; 

Thence westerly along the north line of 
sections 21, 20, 19, township 3 south, range 
25 east, and section 24, township 3 south, 
range 24 east, to the northwest corner of 
section 24, township 3 south, range 24 east; 

Thence southerly along the west line of 
section 24, to the southwest corner of sec- 
tion 24, township 3 south, range 24 east; 

Thence westerly along the north line of 
section 26, to the northwest corner of sec- 
tion 26, township 3 south, range 24 east; 

Thence southerly along the west line of 
sections 26 and 35, to the southwest corner 
of section 35, township 3 south, range 24 
east; 

Thence westerly along the north line of 
section 8, township 4 south, range 24 east, 
to the northwest corner of section 3, town- 
ship 4 south, range 24 east; 

Thence southerly along the west line of 
section 3, to the southwest corner of sec- 
tion 3, township 4 south, range 24 east; 

Thence westerly along the south line of 
sections 4, 5, and 6, township 4 south, 
range 24 east, and sections 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
township 4 south, range 23 east, to the 
southwest corner of section 4, township 4 
south, range 23 east; 

Thence southerly along the west line of 
sections 9, 16, 21, and 28, to the southwest 
corner of section 28, township 4 south, 
range 23 east; 

Thence easterly along the south line of 
section 28, to the southeast corner of the 
southwest quarter of section 28, township 
4 south, range 23 east; 

Thence southerly along the west line of 
the northeast quarter of section 83, to the 
southwest corner of the northeast quarter 
of section 33, township 4 south, range 23 
east; 
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Thence easterly along the south line of 
the northeast quarter of section 33, town- 
ship 4 south, range 23 east, to the right 
bank of the Green River; 

Thence upstream along the right bank of 
the Green River to the south line of the 
northwest quarter of section 32, township 4 
south, range 24 east; 

Thence easterly along the south line of 
the north half of sections 32, 33, and 34, to 
the southeast corner of the northwest quarter 
of section 34, township 4 south, range 24 
east; 

Thence southerly along the west line of 
the southeast quarter of section 34, town- 
ship 4 south, range 24 east, and along the 
west line of the east half of section 3, town- 
ship 5 south, range 24 east, to the south- 
west corner of the east half of section 3, 
township 5 south, range 24 east; 

Thence easterly along the south line of 
sections 3, 2, and 1, to the southeast corner 
of the southwest quarter of section 1, town- 
ship 5 south, range 24 east; 

Thence northerly along the east line of 
the southwest quarter of section 1, to the 
northeast corner of southwest quarter of 
section 1, township 5 south, range 24 east; 

Thence easterly along the south line of 
the northeast quarter of section 1, township 
5 south, range 24 east, and the south line 
of the north half of section 6, township 5 
south, range 25 east, to the southeast corner 
of the northeast quarter of section 6, town- 
ship 5 south, range 25 east; 

Thence northerly along the east line of 
section 6, township 5 south, range 25 east, 
and sections 31, 30 and 19, township 5 south, 
range 25 east, to the northeast corner of 
section 19, township 4 south, range 25 east; 

Thence easterly along the south line of 

sections 17 and 16, to the southeast corner 
of section 16, township 4 south, range 25 
east; 
Thence southerly along the west line of 
section 22, to the southwest corner of the 
northwest quarter, southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 22, township 4 south, range 25 east; 

Thence easterly along the south line of 
the northwest of the south half of sections 
22, 23 and 24, township 4 south, range 25 
east, Salt Lake Meridian, to the Utah-Colo- 
rado boundary line; 

Thence southerly along the Utah-Colo- 
rado boundary line to south line of the north 
half of the north half of section 26, town- 
ship 6 north, range 104 west, sixth principal 
meridian; 

Thence easterly along the south line of 
the north half of the north half of section 
26 and 25, township 6 north, range 104 west, 
and sections 30, 29 and 28, township 6 north, 
range 103 west, to the southeast corner of 
the northeast quarter, northwest quarter of 
section 28, township 6 north, range 103 west; 

Thence southerly along the west line of 
the east half of section 28, to the southwest 
corner of the northwest quarter, southeast 
quarter of section 28, township 6 north, 
Tange 103 west; 

Thence easterly along the south line of 
the north half of the south half of sections 
28 and 27, to the southeast corner of the 
northeast quarter, southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 27, township 6 north, range 103 west; 

Thence southerly along the west line of 
sections 26 and 35 to the southwest corner 
of the northwest quarter of section 35, town- 
ship 6 north, range 103 west; 

Thence easterly along the south line of 
the north half of sections 35 and 36, town- 
ship 6 north, range 103 west, sections 31, 32, 
33, 34, 35, and 36, township 6 north, range 
102 west, sections 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36, 
township 6 north, range 101 west, sections 
81, 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36, township 6 north, 
range 100 west, and sections 31 and 32, 
township 6 north, range 99 west, to the 
southeast corner of the northwest quarter of 
section 32, township 6 north, range 99 west; 

‘Thence northerly along the east line of 
the west half of sections 32 and 29, to the 
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northeast corner of the southwest quarter 
of section 29, township 6 north, range 99 
west; 

Thence easterly along the south line of 
the north half of sections 29, 28, and 27 to 
the southeast corner of the northwest quar- 
ter of section 27, township 6 north, range 99 
northeast corner of the southwest quarter 
of section 22, township 6 north, range 99 
west; 

Thence westerly along the north line of 
the southwest quarter of section 22, to the 
northwest corner of the southwest quarter of 
section 22, township 6 north, range 99 west; 

Thence northerly along the east line of 
section 21, to the northeast corner of sec- 
tion 21, township 6 north, range 99 west; 

Thence westerly along the north line of 
section 21, to the northwest corner of sec- 
tion 21, township 6 north, range 99 west; 

Thence northerly along the east line of 
section 17, to the northeast corner of the 
southeast quarter of section 17, township 6 
north, range 99 west; 

Thence westerly along the north line of 
the southeast quarter of section 17, to the 
northwest corner of the southeast quarter 
of section 17, township 6 north, range 99 
west; 

Thence northerly along the east line of 
the west half of sections 17, 8, and 5, to the 
northeast corner of the west half of section 
5, township 6 north, range 99 west; 

Thence westerly along the north line of 
sections 5 and 6, township 6 north, range 99 
west, and sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, town- 
ship 6 north, range 100 west, to the north- 
west corner of section 6, township 6 north, 
range 100 west; 

Thence northerly along the east line of 
section 36, township 7 north, range 101 west, 
to the northeast corner of section 36, town- 
ship 7 north, range 101 west; 

Thence westerly along the north line of 
sections 36 and 35, to the northwest corner 
of section 35, township 7 north, range 101 
west; 

Thence northerly along the east line of 
section 27, to the northeast corner of section 
27, township 7 north, range 101 west; 

Thence westerly along the south line of 
sections 22, 21, 20, and 19, township 7 north, 
range 101 west, and sections 24, 23, 22, and 21, 
township 7 north, range 102 west, to the 
southwest corner of section 21, township 7 
north, range 102 west; 

Thence northerly along the east line of 
sections 20 and 17, to the northeast corner of 
the southeast quarter of section 17, township 
7 north, range 102 west; 

Thence westerly along the north line of the 
south half of sections 17 and 18, to the north- 
west corner of the southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 18, township 7 north, range 102 west; 

Thence northerly along the east line of the 
west half of sections 18, 7, and 6, to the 
northeast corner of the west half of section 
6, township 7 north, range 102 west; 

Thence easterly along the south line of 
sections 31 and 32, township 8 north, range 
102 west, to the southeast corner of the 
southwest quarter of section 32, township 8 
north, range 102 west; 

Thence northerly along the east line of the 
southwest quarter of section 32, to the 
northeast corner of the southwest quarter of 
section 32, township 8 north, range 102 west; 

Thence easterly along the south line of the 
north half of sections 32 and 33, to the south- 
east corner of the north half of section 33, 
township 8 north, range 102 west; 

‘Thence northerly along the east line of 
sections 33, 28, 21, and 16, to the northeast 
corner of the southeast quarter of section 16, 
township 8 north, range 102 west; 

Thence westerly along the north line of the 
south half of section 16, to the northwest 
corner of the south half of section 16, town- 
ship 8 north, range 102 west; 

Thence northerly along the west line of 
sections 16, 9, and 4, to the northwest corner 
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ew. 4, township 8 north, range 102 
west; 

Thence easterly along the south line of 
section 33, township 9 north, range 102 west, 
to the southeast corner of section 33, town- 
ship 9 north, range 102 west; 

Thence northerly along the east line of 
sections 33, 28, 21, and 16, to the northeast 
corner of section 16, township 9 north, range 
102 west; 

Thence westerly along the north line of 
sections 16, 17, and 18 to the northwest 
corner of the northeast quarter of section 18, 
township 9 north, range 102 west; 

Thence southerly along the west line of 
the east half of sections 18 and 19, to the 
southwest corner of the east half of section 
19, township 9 north, range 102 west; 

Thence westerly along the south line of 
section 19 to the southwest corner of section 
19, township 9 north, range 102 west; 

Thence southerly along the east line of 
section 25, township 9 north, range 103 west; 
to the southeast corner of section 25, town- 
ship 9 north, range 103 west; 

Thence westerly along the south line of 
section 25, to the southwest corner of section 
25, township 9 north, range 103 west; 

Thence southerly along the west line of 
section 36, to the southwest corner of sec- 
tion 36, township 9 north, range 103 west; 

Thence westerly along the north line of 
section 2, township 8 north, range 103 west, 
to the northeast corner of the east half of 
section 2, township 8 north, range 103 west; 

Thence southerly along the west line of the 
east half of section 2, to the southwest corner 
of the east half of section 2, township 8 
north, range 103 west; 

Thence westerly along the north line of 
section 11, to the northwest corner of sec- 
tion 11, township 8 north, range 103 west; 

Thence southerly along the west line of 
section 11, to the southwest corner of sec- 
tion 11, township 8 north, range 103 west; 

Thence westerly along the north line of 
section 15, to the northwest corner of section 
15, township 8 north, range 103 west; 

Thence southerly along the west line of 
sections 15, 22, and 27, to the southwest 
corner of the northwest quarter of section 
27, township 8 north, range 103 west; 

Thence westerly along the north line of 
the south half of sections 28 and 29, to the 
northwest corner of the south half of section 
29, township 8 north, range 103 west; 

Thence southerly along the west line of 
sections 29 and 32 to the southwest corner 
of section 32, township 8 north, range 103 
west; 

Thence westerly along the north line of 
section 6, township 7 north, range 103 west; 
and sections 1 and 2, township 7 north, range 
104 west; sixth principal meridian to the 
Utah-Colorado State line; 

Thence northerly along the Utah-Colorado 
State line to the northeast corner of section 
36, township 2, range 25 east, Salt Lake 
meridian, the point of beginning, aggregat- 
ing 236,989.62 acres more or less. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of developing a 
suitable parkway approach or approaches to 
Dinosaur National Park from United States 
Route 40, the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized, in his discretion, to ac- 
cept donations of land or interests therein 
within such area or areas to be determined 
by him, but not to exceed an average of one 
hundred acres per mile: Provided, That in 
the selection of lands under this authority 
the Secretary shall include an area or areas 
sufficient to facilitate the development of 
branch parkway entrances to Harpers Corner, 
Round Top, and other comparable points of 
interest in the park. 

The Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized, upon acceptance by him of title 
to lands or interests therein under this sec- 
tion, to construct, reconstruct, improve, and 
maintain upon the land so accepted an en- 
trance road or roads of park standard, in- 
clusive of necessary bridges, and there are 
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hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as are necessary to accomplish the pur- 
poses of this section, The Secretary is au- 
thorized further to promulgate and enforce 
such rules and regulations for the admin- 
istration of the said park approach or ap- 
proaches as in his discretion may be neces- 
sary or he may, by appropriate order or 
orders, revise the boundaries of Dinosaur 
National Park to include the parkway lands, 
such order or orders to be effective upon 
publication in the Federal Register: 

Sec. 4. Where any Federal lands included 
within Dinosaur National Park by this act 
were legally occupied or utilized on the date 
of approval of this act for grazing purposes 
pursuant to a lease, permit, or license issued 
or authorized by any department, establish- 
ment or agency of the United States, the 
person so occupying or utilizing such lands, 
and the heirs, successors or assigns of such 
person, shall upon the termination of such 
lease, permit or license be entitled to have 
the privilege so possessed or enjoyed by him 
renewed from time to time, subject to such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary of the 
Interior shall prescribe, for a period of 25 
years from the date of approval of this act, 
and thereafter during the lifetime of such 
person and the lifetime of his heirs, suc- 
cessors or assigns, but only if they were 
members of his immediate family on such 
date, as determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior: Provided, That grazing privileges 
appurtenant to privately-owned lands lo- 
cated within Dinosaur National Park estab- 
lished by this act shall not be withdrawn 
until title to the lands to which such privi- 
leges are appurtenant shall have vested in 
the United States, except for failure to com- 
ply with the regulations applicable thereto 
after reasonable notice of default. Nothing 
contained in this act shall be construed as 
creating any vested right, title, interest, or 
estate in or to any Federal lands. 

Sec. 5. The Presidential proclamations of 
October 4, 1915, and July 14, 1938, establish- 
ing and enlarging the Dinosaur National 
Monument are hereby superseded and any 
remaining unexpended balances of funds 
appropriated for the Dinosaur National 
Monument shall hereafter be available for 
expenditure in connection with the admin- 
istration of the Dinosaur National Park. 


WORLD POLICE FORCE 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, there 
has been called to my attention a reso- 
lution, Senate Resolution No. 15, sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Alabama 
UMr. Sparkman] and other Senators, and 
reported on July 1, 1957. It is now order 
No. 629 on the calendar. It is a resolu- 
tion to express the sense of the Senate 
on the establishment of the United Na- 
tions force. 

I realize, of course, that this is a ques- 
tion which has been in the minds of 
many people for a long time. It must be 
of considerable interest to us, and we 
must be aware of the fact by this time 
that in many instances the presence of a 
world police force upon the soil of any 
particular country might cause trouble 
by reason of the mere extranationality 
of such police force. 

It seems to me that it is time seriously 
to consider and debate the resolution. 
For that particular reason, and because 
I think this is a very timely question, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks an editorial entitled, “World 
Police Force,” published in the Des 
Moines (Iowa) Tribune of recent date. 
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‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Worrp POLICE Force 


The United Nations began as an armed 
alliance. When it transformed itself into a 
permanent international organization for 
keeping the peace, it planned to have its own 
armed forces from the first. 

But big power disagreements and Soviet 
vetoes prevented carrying out the U. N. Char- 
ter provisions for a military staff committee 
with armed force contingents available on 
call. 

The United Nations armed forces which 
fought in Korea were simply Korean and 
American troops supplemented by units from 
the armed forces of less than a score of other 
U. N. member countries which volunteered 
them. (The individuals, except for the 
Turks, were not volunteers.) 

The present United Nations emergency 
force consists of units from the armed forces 
of U. N. member countries which volunteered 
them. The big powers were not permitted 
to supply units since most of the big powers 
were parties to the disputes in the troubled 
Middle East. 

The United Nations could do a much bet- 
ter job in a gocd many different trouble situ- 
ations if it had a standing world police 
force. Such a force, even if no larger than 
the present United States emergency force, 
would be capable of breaking up a riot and 
halting small bands of intruders, and spot- 
ting and reporting accurately any major 
military adventure. 

There is a good deal of sentiment among 
U. N. member governments for some such 
permanent force, and still more sentiment 
among U. N. peoples. The United States 
ought to be taking some leadership to get 
such a force established. Maybe we shall. 

At any rate, United States Senators and 
Representatives of both parties have intro- 
duced a joint resolution favoring a perma- 
nent U. N. force for observation and patrol. 
This force would be financed out of the regu- 
lar U. N. budget. The Big Five Powers would 
not be represented in this permanent force. 

This session in Congress is nearing its close. 
Eut it would be a good deed in a troubled 
world if this resolution, or something like it, 
should pass. It could result in the executive 
branch supporting a proposal for a perma- 
nent U. N. force in next fall's U. N. General 
Assembly. 

A permanent world police would make 
the U. N. far more flexible and more powerful 
in dealing with the emergencies which keep 
boiling up in one part of the world after 
another—and the United States would not 
get stuck with so big a part of the check as 
it does with the improvised, temporary jobs. 


STUDY OF PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC 
LAND OWNERSHIP 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, for a period 
of 4 years, I had the honor of serving on 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. During 2 years of this 
period, the distinguished chairman of 
that committee, the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] designated me as 
chairman of the Public Lands Subcom- 
mittee. In that capacity, I was con- 
stantly dismayed by the conflicting poli- 
cies among the various Government 
agencies as to land acquisition manage- 
ment and disposal. 

In an effort to improve this very de- 
plorable situation, I drafted and intro- 
duced a bill to provide for a study of 
these proposals and for the disposal of 
lands found excess to the governmental 
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needs. After an additional 2 years of 
further study of this matter and after 
obtaining the views of individuals on all 
shades of opinion on this subject, I am 
now introducing a bill which I believe 
takes advantage of the major construc- 
tive criticism and properly meets such 
worthy adverse criticisms as were 
leveled against my original proposal. 

The bill provides for the establishment 
of Federal-State commissions and a 
National Land Study Board of Review to 
examine the problems of public land- 
ownership. The land which is owned by 
the Federal Government is tremendous 
in its area and includes every type of 
property. Within recent years it has 
become increasingly clear that this 
problem requires basic reexamination. 
Several responsible groups studying Gov- 
ernment organization have called special 
attention to it. 

The Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, headed by Mr. Meyer 
Kestnbaum, recommended 2 years ago 
that a Federal Lands Commission be 
established. It was proposed that this 
Commission study the present situation 
and current trends with respect to Fed- 
eral ownership and administration of 
nonurban lands, and make recommenda- 
tions for appropriate legislation or other 
action. The Senate was represented on 
this Commission by three of our able 
colleagues, Senators MORSE, HUMPHREY, 
and SCHOEPPEL. 

In 1955, the Hoover Commission Task 
Force on Real Property Management 
also recommended that the President 
appoint a commission on this subject. 
This proposed commission would study 
and submit recommendations as to the 
pattern of Federal land ownership which 
would provide maximum benefits to the 
national economy. It was specifically 
recommended that transfers of lands to 
State or private ownership should be 
accomplished where such transfers were 
found to be in the public interest. 

In both of these recommendations, 
however, the emphasis was entirely on 
a single Federal Commission, It is my 
strong feeling that the States in which 
these lands are located should also have 
a voice in determining policies with re- 
gard to ownership of land in the partic- 
ular State. 

The previous version of this bill, which 
I introduced in the 84th Congress, pro- 
vided for Federal-State Land Study 
Commissions which would report directly 
to the President. This was strongly 
approved by some who felt, as I do, that 
the individual States should participate 
in any land study conducted within their 
respective States. It was criticized by 
others, however, as tending to result in 
conflicting land policies instead of a 
single national land policy. 

In an effort to reconcile these two 
views, I have provided in my bill as pro- 
posed today for a retention of the Fed- 
eral-State Land Study Commissions to 
insure that State and local interests are 
represented, but I have also provided for 
a National Land Study Board of Review 
to resolve conflicting land policies in 
presenting its recommendations to the 
President, 
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My bill further provides that five-man 
Federal-State commissions be estab- 
lished to study and make recommenda- 
tions with respect to the relative bene- 
fits of private, Federal, State, and other 
public ownership of land in any State 
where the Governor or the legislature 
of the State so requests. 

All five members of each commission 
shall be appointed by the President—but 
two will be appointed from a list of 
nominees submitted by the Governor of 
the State in question, two from the exec- 
utive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and a fifth member to be selected 
entirely at the discretion of the 
President. 

Presumably, the two members from 
the executive branch would be selected 
from the agencies which are most di- 
rectly concerned with the Federal land 
in a particular State. The same Federal 
officials could be appointed to a number 
of these State commissions if considered 
desirable. 

A period of no more than 3 years after 
its formation is provided for each com- 
mission to submit recommendations. 
This report will be expected to propose 
any legislation or administrative actions 
which, in its judgment, may be needed to 
carry out its recommendations. 

A National Land Study Board of Re- 
view shall review the recommendations 
of the Federal-State commissions and 
make its own recommendations to the 
President. This Board shall be com- 
posed of not less than five nor more 
than seven members appointed by the 
President. 

With regard to any acquisitions or dis- 
posals of land by the Federal Govern- 
ment which the Board may recommend, 
the bill would require the President to 
prepare a plan to carry out such recom- 
mendations. 

The proposed plan would be submitted 
to both Houses of Congress, and it is pro- 
vided that a period of 90 days of con- 
tinuous session of the Congress must pass 
before the executive agencies concerned 
proceed to implement the proposed plan. 
‘The plan or any part of it may be dis- 
approved at any time within this 90-day 
period by a resolution of either the House 
or the Senate, in which case the plan or 
that part of it shall not be implemented. 

It is required that proposed plans of 
this nature shall include the following: 

First. A list of all lands to be disposed 
of or acquired. 

Second. A program and procedures to 
be used in acquiring or disposing of such 
lands as is considered desirable, in- 
cluding: 

(a) Provision that, so far as practi- 
cable, tracts disposed of will be of such 
size and number and under such terms 
and conditions as will best serve the pur- 
poses of the Federal Government, the 
State, and the general public; 

(b) Provision that in the disposal of 
lands acquired originally from private 
landowners, there shall be given due 
consideration to the predominant land 
needs, if any, of present landowners in 
the same area and the need of potential 
purchasers for a long-term low-interest- 
rate purchase program to enable them to 
purchase such lands; and 
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(c) Provision for a system of pay- 
ments to the States out of receipts from 
the sale of such lands consistent with ex- 
isting statutes which recognize the prin- 
ciple of receipts sharing with the State 
and which provide for systems of pay- 
ments for the several classes of prop- 
erty involved. 

With particular reference to subpara- 
graph 2 (b) above, I personally feel very 
strongly that there are likely to be many 
situations in which preference should be 
given to local citizens and former owners 
of land to be disposed of. There are 
many situations in which former owners 
who sold their land, possibly as a sacri- 
fice or under some compulsion, should be 
given priority with reference to pur- 
chase of land not needed by the Federal 
Government. Some of them may not be 
able to offer the full purchase price, and 
I believe that discretion should be pro- 
vided to permit them to offer a down- 
payment with a number of years to pay 
off the balance through instaliments. 

Mr. President, the extent of Federal 
ownership of property in the United 
States has been described in a recent 
inventory published by the General 
Services Administration. This inventory 
follows one issued as of April 1953 which 
was the first such inventory to be issued 
in 15 years. Some of the highlights of 
this report are: 

First. Overall the Federal Govern- 
ment owns more than one-fifth of con- 
tinental United States, holding 407.9 mil- 
lion acres, which is equal to the area 
included in all of the 26 States east of 
the Mississippi River with the exception 
of Wisconsin, Michigan, Georgia, and 
North Carolina. The Government owns 
2.8 million acres more today than the 
inventory issued in 1953. A total of 354 
million acres is used for grazing, wildlife, 
and forest reserves. 

Second. The Government has ac- 
quired real estate since 1789 which has 
cost 832 ½ billion; $2.4 billion was spent 
for land, 814% billion for buildings, and 
another $15.6 billion for other structures 
such as dams. The Government holds 
title to 384,916 buildings which are on 
11,777 separate installations. 

Third. The greatest extent of land- 
ownership is in Nevada where 87.1 per- 
cent of the entire land surface is owned 
by the Federal Government. In my own 
State of Louisiana, 3.7 percent of the 
land is federally owned. Even though 
this is a small percentage compared to 
some other States, there is one parish— 
Grant—in Louisiana of which 34.2 per- 
cent of the area is under Federal owner- 
ship. Another one—Vernon Parish—is 
23.6 percent federally owned. Of the 
acreages owned in Louisiana, more than 
one-half were purchased by the Govern- 
ment during the depression of the 1930's 
at an average price of only $3 an acre. 

Fourth. The Defense Department 
owns property valued at $20 billion; In- 
terior Department holdings are valued at 
$3 billion; and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has moved up into third place 
with holdings of $2.7 billion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recor at this point 
in my remarks a table showing the per- 
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centage of Federal landownership in 
each of the States. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Percent of land acreage owned by the Federal 

Government in the various States (ex- 

cludes trust properties) 


11 Western States: 


„ eee 87.1 
c ͤ wee es 70.2 
TORNOS EA = Ce SS 65.2 
SSS | RR RE ES TS Saas 51.3 
WY VOIR on aw ee te eg a aoe erate 47. 8 
6 47. 0 
66 c ͤ E 44. 5 
r a E a ce tere eet 36.3 
New. Motigo = 2 33.7 
nen E 29.9 
WSR IN GOR AOC EAIA OET 29.9 
21 Northeast and North Central 
States: 
New Hampshire 12.0 
c 7.8 
South: Data 6. 2 
Minnesota 6.0 
5.3 
4.2 
3.9 
3.7 
2.2 
2.0 
1.9 
1.5 
1.4 
1.2 
1.2 
9 
9 
8 
6 
3 
2 
16 South-Atlantic and South-Central 
States and District of Columbia: 
29.8 
10.1 
9.2 
8.3 
6.2 
6.0 
6.0 
5.4 
5.2 
5.0 
3.8 
3.7 
3.4 
2.8 
2.5 
2.3 
1.5 


1 As of June 30, 1955. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, although 
the legislation I am proposing does not 
presume to make any determinations 
with regard to either increasing or de- 
creasing Federal ownership of land, I 
would certainly like to express my own 
opinion to Senators, that I believe the 
Federal Government owns too much of 
our land and it is my hope that the study 
commissions, if established, would pro- 
pose appropriate dispositions. The 
American economy is a private enter- 
prise economy and it should operate as 
such within the limits of necessary gov- 
ernmental functions. 

Local governmental units, including 
counties, municipalities, and school dis- 
tricts, are dependent primarily upon 
property taxes for their revenues. As a 
result, many communities have found 
themselves without tax resources, in 
severe financial conditions, or without 
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further capacity to grow and expand 
their services to their citizens where the 
Federal Government has a substantial 
or predominant ownership of the real 
property within their political jurisdic- 
tion. 

Congress has long recognized the prob- 
Jem. Out of this recognition of Federal 
responsibility have evolved a number of 
Federal laws providing that the Federal 
Government shall share with local gov- 
ernmental units, revenues derived from 
its holdings. These are familiarly known 
as shared revenue or payment in lieu of 
taxes laws. In some instances, Congress 
has allowed local governments to tax 
Federal real property within their polit- 
ical jurisdiction. 

These laws apply to several major 
Federal departments and independent 
agencies covering all types of real prop- 
erty ownership, including industrial, 
commercial, urban, defense, agricultural, 
grazing, and forested holdings. They 
vary in detail and lack uniformity, but 
provide that anywhere from 5 percent to 
75 percent of the money derived by the 
Federal Government from the sale of 
land, timber, minerals, power or other 
resources from such holdings shall be 
paid to the State or local government 
wherein the real property is located. 

While “shared revenue” or “in lieu” 
statutes have developed as a means of 
offsetting the tax-exempt status of Fed- 
eral property, they have a more funda- 
mental justification which recognizes the 
inherent relationship of Federal lands 
within a State-to-State sovereignty. 
The receipts from the sale of Federal 
lands and resources should be shared 
with the States and local governments on 
the same basis, therefore, as are receipts 
from the sale of resources as at present. 

In the 167 years of our existence as a 
nation there is no showing, so far as I 
know, that the Federal Government has 
realized substantial revenue from hold- 
ing Government lands. On the con- 
trary, it has always been found necessary 
to invest more money than the Govern- 
ment ever receives. 

In the main these vast holdings have 
been a burden to the taxpayers rather 
than an asset. The Government agen- 
cies having jurisdiction over them have 
almost constantly been criticized because 
of the amount of public moneys which 
are spent on the administration of these 
public lands. The national interest 
should be shown clearly if this cost is to 
continue to be borne. 

On the other hand, lands in private 
ownership have been developed into 
major revenue-producing sources, thus 
contributing greatly to economic activity 
and returning large tax receipts to all 
our local, State, and Federal govern- 
ments. 

Mr. President, when I introduced a 
somewhat different version of this bill 
last year it received the support of a 
wide group of individuals and organiza- 
tions but was viewed with apprehension 
by some groups and individuals. 

In fact, I was charged by another Sen- 
ator with having proposed a measure 
which looked toward “dismantling our 
great national assets.” It was stated 
the measure was based on the views of 
the present Republican administration.” 
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If the Senator took the trouble to read 
the reports filed by all of the administra- 
tion officials who were consulted, he now 
knows that he was in error in saying that 
I was introducing a measure which had 
the support of the administration. 

Actually, the measure was most care- 
fully drafted to insure that no action is 
taken to dispose of any Government 
property without the fullest considera- 
tion by all agencies which are in any 
way concerned. The addition of the 
National Review Board, to which I have 
already referred, certainly should leave 
no further basis for alleging that this is 
a proposed giveaway. 

My intention in introducing the bill 
was not to have the Federal Government 
sell lands that it is more desirable for the 
Federal Government to own and manage 
but only to dispose of those lands which 
it is more desirable to have in private, 
State, or other public ownership. 

It may well be desirable for the Fed- 
eral Government to acquire additional 
lands in some cases where necessary to 
conserve our natural resources, or pro- 
vide additional national parks and recre- 
ation areas. 

The bill I am introducing today pro- 
vides for such a contingency. 

Let me review briefly the procedures 
provided in this bill for the disposal of 
Government land. First of all, the Fed- 
eral-State Commission would have to 
recommend the disposal of a particular 
piece of property. This Commission is 
named by the President and only 2 of its 
5 members are named from lists pro- 
vided by the Governor of the State con- 
cerned. 

The recommendation would then be 
considered by members of the National 
Review Board, all of whom are chosen 
by the President. Let us assume that 
the land in question was under the juris- 
diction of the Defense Department. 
Certainly at this point the Defense De- 
partment or any other Department 
which might have land under its juris- 
diction which was recommended for dis- 
posal would have direct access both to 
the President and the members of the 
National Review Board to set forth any 
reasons why the land should be retained 
by that agency. 

If, after this lengthy procedure, the 
President proceeded with a disposal plan, 
the matter would be brought to the at- 
tention of both Houses of Congress. In 
addition to the committees of the Con- 
gress and their staffs which would be 
interested in matters of this kind, I think 
we can be quite certain that the senior 
Senator from Oregon and his staff will 
still be exercising their usual vigilant 
watch over any proposed disposals of 
public property. It is even conceivable 
that the junior Senator from Oregon 
and his staff would assist his colleague 
and his staff in putting any proposed 
disposal of public property under the 
microscope and the Senate would cer- 
tainly hear from one or both of them 
as well as other Members of this body 
if a giveaway was suspected. 

Even if the scrutiny of the members of 
the committees and of individual Sena- 
tors especially interested in this proposal 
fails to disclose any reason for preventing 
the disposal, there are at least three 
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other persons who would wish to examine 
the matter in some detail. They are, 
of course, the individual Congressmen in 
whose district the land might be located 
and the two Senators from the State 
involved. 

At this point, let me remind Senators 
that under this measure an exception 
can be made to a disposal plan with re- 
spect to any part of the property in- 
volved. If the two Senators from a 
State disagree as to the wisdom of par- 
ticular transactions being proposed, I 
am confident that the rest of us in the 
Senate will listen to them and will give 
very sympathetic consideration to their 
views on the matter. Such has always 
been the custom in this body. 

When I go over these very cumbersome 
arrangements, I am much more im- 
pressed by the possibility that the proce- 
dures are too cumbersome to permit any 
action whatever, rather than with the 
possibility that the Federal patrimony 
will be dissipated unwisely under this 
proposed measure. When the appropri- 
ate committee of the Senate comes to 
consider the bill, it may well be that the 
committee will wish to streamline the 
procedures somewhat. I will certainly 
have no objection if it is decided to move 
in that direction. 

Mr. President, last year I wrote the 
governors of all the States, to ask their 
opinion with regard to this proposed leg- 
islation. I received what I considered to 
be very gratifying responses. Thirty- 
three governors or their representatives 
responded to my letter. A number of 
them felt that such a proposal would 
require additional study on their part 
before a definite opinion could be of- 
fered. In some instances their responses 
were that the problem was not of suf- 
ficient importance to their States to war- 
rant the establishment of a commission. 

However, I received very favorable re- 
plies from Puerto Rico and 14 States, 
which were as follows: North Carolina, 
New Mexico, Arizona, California, Utah, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Tennessee, Idaho, Georgia, South 
Dakota, and Ohio. Many of the letters 
contained suggestions for changes in the 
bill, and I have given a great deal of 
consideration to all of these proposals. 

In connection with this proposed leg- 
islation, at my request, Dr. John Kerr 
Rose, senior specialist in natural re- 
sources and conservation of the Library 
of Congress, last year made an excellent 
detailed survey of national policies on 
Federal landownership from our early 
history up to the present date. This 
survey reveals that virtually no overall 
congressional land policy has been for- 
mulated since the passage of the Home- 
stead Act in 1862. 

Congress refused to appropriate funds. 
for the National Conservation Commis- 
sion which President Theodore Roose- 
velt appointed in 1903. The Garfield 
Land Study Report of 1931 under the 
Hoover administration was shelved by 
the Congress. Land policy in the 1930’s 
was primarily under executive direction 
and resulted in the acquisition of much 
chronically tax-delinquent private lands 
during the depression. In view of the 
lack of a comprehensive land policy or 
policy study by the Congress in this cen- 
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tury, I believe that my bill is especially 
appropriate at this time. 

A number of organizations and indi- 
viduals very closely interested in public- 
lands policy have seen this study and 
have complimented it most highly. I 
think that it should be made available in 
printed form both because it will be ex- 
tremely useful to members of the com- 
mittee and to the Senate in considering 
my proposal and because of its value to 
other agencies and organizations. 

At a later date, I shall submit a resolu- 
tion authorizing the printing of the study 
as a Senate document. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask unani- 
mous consent to introduce the bill to 
which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2579) to provide for the establishment of 
Federal-State Land Study Commissions 
in the several States, and a National 
Land Study Board of Review, introduced 
by Mr. Long, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

3 Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield the 
oor. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Mr. JAVITS obtained the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield, so that 
I may suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if unani- 
mous consent is given so that I may do so 
without losing the floor, I yield for that 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TuHuRMOND in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it shall 
be my intention for the time it takes, 
and I hope it can be done in a reasonable 
time, to outline something which, though 
we have had very extensive debate al- 
ready on civil rights, the proposed legis- 
lation before us, has not really been out- 
lined in detail; and that is the question: 
Why is part III, which has been so much 
discussed, in this bill? What will it do? 
Why is it essential to this kind of legis- 
lation? 

Allusion has been made to the fact 
that last year, 1956, when the Attorney 
General stated his views with respect to 
this proposed legislation, he discussed 
primarily the fact that a commission 
should be established to look into the 
civil rights question, and indicated that 
it was the commission, rather than this 
bill, which he hoped would look into the 
question of equal protection of the laws. 
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Subsequently, much was made of the 
fact that 1 year later the bill was before 
us with part III in it. It seems to me 
that this is not strange at all. Perhaps 
that is the best way to introduce the 
subject of what part III is and what it 
is all about. First, in that intervening 
year the Congress did nothing. 

Second, and very important, the pro- 
tection of civil rights, particularly in 
the southern areas of the country, pre- 
sented us with a problem which became 
more acute as time went on. It was in 
that year that there were outbursts of 
violence, bombings, and similar out- 
breaks. It was in that year that the 
Attorney General had gained the expe- 
rience of the Hoxie and Clinton cases. 
It was in that year that the lines along 
which there would be resistance to the 
implementation of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, including the decision 
as to the desegregation of the public 
schools, for the first time became appar- 
ent. 

The Attorney General, in practical ef- 
fect, testified to that, as will be seen by 
reference to page 7 of the hearings which 
are before us, for the Attorney General 
said, and I call attention to his testi- 
mony beginning at the bottom of page 7: 

There is, however, one type of situation in 
which these civil remedies might be useful 
in the school-segregation area, illustrated 
perhaps by a case that arose in Hoxie, Ark. 

There you will remember that the school 
board, in compliance with the United States 
Supreme Court ruling and without waiting 
for a lawsuit to be brought to compel them 
to do so, went ahead and desegregated the 
school. 

They were proceeding peacefully with an 
unsegregated school, as is the case, of course, 
in overwhelming areas of our country. Then 
outside individuals came in and, as the 
court record shows, threatened the superin- 
tendent and the members of the school board 
with violence, and threatened some of the 
parents with violence, in case the unsegre- 
gated school proceeded. 

In that case the school superintendent and 
the members of the board filed a suit in the 
Federal district court seeking to restrain the 
defendants from interfering with the oper- 
ation of the school in the district on an un- 
segregated basis. 

An injunction was issued and on the ap- 
peal the Department of Justice came in as a 
friend of the court and filed a brief in sup- 
port of the plaintiffs. The court of appeals 
upheld the district court and the school is 
now back on an unsegregated basis with 
everything proceeding peacefully. 

The school board in the Hoxie case was 

. courageous and forthright in taking the case 
into court. There may well develop other 
situations in which, after voluntary desegre- 
gation, the pressures placed upon the local 
school authorities are so great as to prevent 
their taking the initiative in instituting le- 
gal action. 

In this type of situation the Department 
under this legislation would be authorized to 
take the initiative in filing a suit for an in- 
junction against any individual seeking to 
interfere with the school authorities in their 
attempt to comply with the ruling of the 
Supreme Court, 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. Is the Senator proposing 
to us that if a school board does not 
recommend filing a suit, the Attorney 
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General ought to file one for the school 
board, anyway? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am suggesting that 
this proposed legislation, as the Attor- 
ney General testified, provides that the 
initiative may be taken by the Attorney 
General. I am pointing out that there 
was nothing hidden, nothing secret 
about it; that he testified that was a 
part of the reason for the inclusion of 
part III. I think we have had our fill 
on the floor, on either side of the aisle, 
of either apologizing for part III or say- 
ing it has been just discovered. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. It was 
considered, debated, testified to, and it 
is an answer to a specific wrong which 
has created violence. This is not an 
abstract question; this has created vio- 
lence in an important section of the 
country. The Attorney General sought 
a remedy for that evil. I do not think 
any of us would condone it. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is saying 
that in the Arkansas situation the school 
board had a remedy, went to court, and 
got an injunction, which is what should 
have been done. Now the Senator is 
saying that if the school board does not 
want to sue, the Attorney General ought 
to sue, anyway. Is that what the Sena- 
tor is saying? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Attorney General 
will have a right to do that, to enforce 
what is now the law, unless the South 
is ready to overthrow the Supreme 
Court, which has been its shield on many 
occasions. The Supreme Court has 
stated we shall with all deliberate speed 
proceed to desegregate the public school 
systems of the country. The bill would 
enable the Attorney General, when peo- 
ple, especially governmental agencies, 
drag their feet, in doing something about 
it, within the terms of the Supreme 
Court mandate, not outside those terms, 
not any faster than the Supreme Court 
has decided, but with deliberate speed, 
just as the Supreme Court has said. 

Mr. LONG. If I understand correctly, 
the Senator is proposing that if some- 
body does not want to file suit, the Attor- 
ney General ought to sue for him. Ifa 
school board does not want to sue or 
take anybody to court, the Senator is 
saying the Attorney General ought to 
sue on behalf of the school board, any- 
way. 

Mr. JAVITS. Without any question, 
for this reason: The fact that a school 
board may not want to sue is the nubbin 
of the whole question. A school board is 
composed of human beings who live in 
an area of the country which has cer- 
tain ideas. If a school board does not 
act, because of its own feelings, the Su- 
preme Court decision dictates that we 
should authorize an agency of the United 
States to act for it, if we are going to be 
sincere about it. 

Mr. LONG. It seems to me this col- 
loquy illustrates the extent to which this 
is not a bill to give anybody a civil right; 
it is a bill to take away a civil right. One 
right a citizen has is not to become in- 
volved in a lawsuit if he does not want 
to. This bill would take that right away. 
The Attorney General could go into 
court and drag him into court and sue 
somebody whom the person involved did 
not want to sue. 
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become involved in a lawsuit, which 
might run for years, over the issuance of 
a dog license, even though he did not 
care to have a dog license. 

Mr, JAVITS. The Senator could 
make that same argument about a po- 
liceman who stood by and watched 
someone shoot another person and 
turned his back because he refused to 
become involved in a lawsuit. 

Mr. LONG. No. 

Mr. JAVITS. He would not want to 
get in trouble or involved in a lawsuit. 
When he saw A shoot B, he would turn 
his back. I hope the Senator is not con- 
tending for that. 

Mr. LONG. Not the least bit. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am talking about a 
right within the terms of the mandate 
of the Supreme Court, when that man- 
date is not being carried out by a State 
agency. I say if we have any respect 
for the majesty and dignity of the United 
States, we have the right to say a Fed- 
eral agency should see that the mandate 
is carried out, because it comes under the 
Federal Constitution, and not under a 
State law. 

Mr, LONG. The Senator is talking 
about an entirely different thing from 
what I am speaking of. The case he 
mentioned is a case where a policeman 
has the duty to enforce the law. He is 
expected to do certain things required 
by the law. But the sole thing I am talk- 
ing about is that if a man gets into a 
fight with his wife or children,-and they 
want to forget about it, the Attorney 
General can go to court and keep them 
in court for a long time, when they want 
to forget about it. That is my sole point. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York is too much of a lawyer to advocate 
any such proposition, and the Senator 
from Louisiana knows that. The Sena- 
tor from New York is talking about a 
school board. That is what we started 
with. I had mentioned the Hoxie case. 
Under the Supreme Court mandate, there 
is a requirement to desegregate schools 
with all deliberate speed. I refer to in- 
stances where a man or agency is intimi- 
dated, or where, for whatever other 
reason, it may not take action. The 
question is, What hand shall press the 
button which shall set the judicial ma- 
chinery in motion? It is not a matter 
of a husband and wife arguing, because 
the Attorney General has no jurisdiction 
over such matters, under the law. 

Mr. LONG. All the Attorney General 
would have to say is that the wife is be- 
ing deprived of a civil right—the right to 
live alone. 

Mr. JAVITS. I will come to the ques- 
tion of the Attorney General's being an 
autocrat, which has been stated in a 
loose way in the Senate. I shall be glad 
to yield to the Senator from Louisiana 
as soon as I get to that. We are not 
talking about outraged husbands or 
beaten wives; we are talking about school 
boards. The Senator may not like my 
answer, but it is the correct one. 

Mr. LONG. The point is this bill is 
So broad, and part III is so broad, that 
it includes the very type of situation 
which I have brought up. If the Sena- 
tor, in his own home State of New York, 
applied for a fishing license to go fish- 
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ing in the Catskills, and he did not get 
the fishing license, even if he wanted to 
forget it and give up the whole matter 
and not go to the Catskills, the Attorney 
General could sue the board that refused 
to issue the license, and drag the Senator 
into court because the fishing license 
was notissued. The bill is broad enough 
to give the Attorney General the right 
to have him involved in litigation for 
years. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am sorry. The Sena- 
tor could not be further from the facts. 
I think it is high time somebody began 
to talk about facts and law. This dis- 
cussion demonstrates that what have 
been called hobgoblins in the closet are 
really hobgoblins in the closet and were 
created for the purpose of defeating this 
part of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS rose. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will per- 
mit me, I now will yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask if this is 
correct: Is it true that under the existing 
state of the law if, in segregation cases, 
action is taken in violation of the law, 
the only recourse which the Government 
now has is criminal prosecution after 
the fact? 

Mr. JAVITS. ‘The Senator is correct, 
emphasizing “the only recourse which 
the Government now has,” as contrasted 
with the recourse of an individual. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct, 

Mr. JAVITS. Les. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is not the proposal to 
give to the Attorney General the power to 
seek injunctions in a court sitting in 
equity an attempt to prevent the illegal 
act before it is committed? 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. Not only that, 
but it is a lesser remedy than the Gov- 
ernment now has. 

I will point out, as I develop this thesis, 
because I intend to go into every detail 
of the law that anybody wants to pursue, 
that this bill even restricts that remedy 
further. In other words, it is narrower 
than the remedy which is now provided 
by the criminal statute. I propose to 
show that. 

If the Senator will allow me, perhaps 
we might as well lay at rest this whole 
controversy about the powerful Caesar, 
the unabridged man, the complete auto- 
crat, who is the Attorney General of the 
United States. The very distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Er- 
vin], who has made a very spirited fight 
in connection with the bill, is an out- 
standing lawyer. I might say about him 
what I hope someone some day will say 
Anony me: I wish we had him on our 
side. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me, 
without losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from California, with the 
understanding that I do not lose my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THuRMOND in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
New York? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment which 
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I am submitting on behalf of myself and 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] to part III of the bill. The 
amendment reads as follows: 

On page 10, after line 18, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 123. Section 1989 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (42 U. S. C. 1993) is hereby repealed.” 


Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment be printed and lie on the table. 

The statute to which the amendment 
refers is as follows, if the Senator from 
New York will further yield 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The statute to be 
repealed if the amendment is adopted 
reads: 

It shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, or such person as he may em- 
power for that purpose, to employ such part 
of the land or naval forces of the United 
States, or of the militia, as may be necessary 
to aid in the execution of judicial process 
issued under sections 1981-1988 or 1985- 
1992 of this title, or as shall be necessary 
to prevent the violation and enforce the due 
execution of the provisions of sections 1981- 


1983 and 1985-1994 of this title. (R. S. 
1989.) 


I state that for the information of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What is the ques- 
tion before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON], offered for himself and 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
to strike out all of part III, beginning 
on page 9, line 10, and extending down 
to and including line 18 on page 10, and 
to renumber part IV and sections 131 
and 141. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. If 
amendments are offered, either my 
amendment to part III or the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota 
to part III, wouli those amendments be 
voted on before the amendment to strike 
out offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Any 
amendment to perfect the language of 
part III which is proposed to be stricken 
out by the Anderson-Aiken amendment, 
or any substitute therefor, would have 
precedence over the amendment to 
strike out part III. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin] 
yesterday, in a colloquy with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], stated—and 
I quote from pages 11818-11819 of the 
RECORD: 

But if the bill were to be enacted into 
law, State and local officials and other per- 
sons involved in civil-rights cases would 
have their constitutional and legal rights 
hinge upon the whim and caprice of only 
one man in the entire universe, namely, the 
temporary occupant of the office of Attorney 


General of the United States, whoever he 
might be. 


If the Attorney General did not elect to 
bring one of the new suits under the terms 
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of the bill, these State and local officials and 
other persons would be entitled to enjay 
and exercise their constitutional and legal 
rights, as I have outlined them. 

But, on the contrary, if the Attorney Gen- 
eral should elect to bring one of these new 
suits, these State and local officials and other 
persons involved in civil-rights cases would 
be deprived of their constitutional and legal 
rights. 


It is difficult to conceive of a lawyer, 
let alone a judge, uttering those words. 
It sound more as if the Senator was de- 
scribing justice of the Kremlin instead 
of justice of the United States of Amer- 
ica, for all of us know very well that the 
Attorney General of the United States 
is only one thing—he is the Attorney 
for the Government, just like other at- 
torneys who work for the Government. 
There are thousands of them in the 
United States. We know that the At- 
torney for the Government can do noth- 
ing but bring a suit in a court. Having 
brought a suit in a court, he has to go 
before the judge, and he loses very often, 
as we all know. Those of us who are 
lawyers have ourselves been in cases 
when Government attorneys were de- 
feated. 

Before the judge, the Attorney General 
has to produce witnesses, has to prove 
his case, and has to confront the other 
side with his proof. He is subject to all 
the rules of evidence. When he gets 
through and has won his case, he is sub- 
ject to an appeal to the court of appeals 
and an appeal to the Supreme Court. 

Lest we may think the courts do ex- 
actly what the Attorney General would 
like to have them do, I should like to 
invite the attention of the Senate to a 
very interesting case involving criminal 
contempts and the infliction of very 
tough punishment for having violated an 
order of the court. This is.the case of 
United States versus the United Mine 
Workers of America, reported in Three 
Hundred and Thirtieth United States 
Reports, page 258, 1946. It is typical of 
scores of cases exactly like it. We see 
very strikingly why it is almost an im- 
position on our judgment as lawyers— 
those of us who are lawyers—to say that 
the Attorney General, by his whim and 
caprice, can deprive people of legal and 
constitutional rights. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. May I finish this allu- 
sion, and then I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Florida? 

In this particular case, the United 
Mine Workers were initially fined $3.5 
million. Members of the Senate may 
well remember that situation. The 
opinion of the Court from which I shall 
read commences at page 303. It will 
show that the Attorney General is not 
running the show to suit himself, and 
that he is subject to all the requirements 
of law—tough, scrupulous, and sophis- 
ticated requirements. 

The opinion reads as follows: 

The trial court properly found the de- 
fendants guilty of criminal contempt. Such 
contempt had continued for 15 days from 
the issuance of the restraining order until 
the finding of guilty. Its willfulness had 
not been qualified by any concurrent at- 
tempt on defendants’ part to challenge the 
order by motion to vacate or other appro- 
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priate procedures. Immediately following 
the finding of guilty— 


That is a finding of guilty, with a 
judge hearing the case 
defendant Lewis 


John L. Lewis 
stated openly in court that defendants would 
adhere to their policy of defiance. This 
policy, as the evidence showed, was the germ 
center of an economic paralysis which was 
rapidly extending itself from the bituminous 
coal mines into practically every other major 
industry of the United States. It was an 
attempt to repudiate and override the in- 
strument of lawful government in the very 
situation in which governmental action was 
indispensable. 

The trial court also properly found the de- 
fendants guilty of civil contempt. Judicial 
sanctions in civil contempt proceedings may, 
in à proper case, be employed for either or 
both of two purposes: to coerce the de- 
fendant into compliance with the court's 
order, and to compensate the complainant 
for losses sustained. 


The Court cites several cases. 

I stop my quotation to point out that 
this was a very serious matter, a matter 
of the highest magnitude in terms of the 
national interest and the size and im- 
portance of the defendant involved. 

This is what the court did. First, the 
court laid down certain rules, which are 
not merely the whim and caprice of the 
Attorney General. The court laid down 
certain rules which it would apply to 
people who are to be punished for con- 
tempt, and I now quote the rules: 


Where compensation is intended, a fine is 
imposed, payable to the complainant. Such 
fine must of course be based upon evidence 
of complainant’s actual loss, and his right, 
as a civil litigant, to the compensatory fine 
is dependent upon the outcome of the basic 
controversy. 

But where the purpose is to make the de- 
fendant comply, the court's discretion is 
otherwise exercised. It must then consider 
the character and magnitude of the harm 
threatened by continued contumacy, and 
the probable effectiveness of any suggested 
sanction in bringing about the result desired. 

It is a corollary of the above principles 
that a court which has returned a conviction 
for contempt must, in fixing the amount of 
a fine to be imposed as a punishment or as 
a means of securing future compliance, con- 
sider the amount of defendant’s financial 
resources and the consequent seriousness of 
the burden to that particular defendant, 


The Court then went on to say that 
in the light of those considerations, it 
was reducing the fine to $700,000 from 
$3,500,000. 

The reason I read that language in 
some detail is, that I think we have had 
our fill in this whole debate of the ex- 
trapolations of ideas of what things 
mean, of concepts of what they may do. 
I think it is high time for those of us 
who are for this bill as it is written to 
get down to cases and see why we did 
what we did, or whether we are wrong 
in the head somewhere—and I do not 
think we are. So I do not think there 
is anything to the proposition that the 
Attorney General is a man at whose 
whim and caprice people who have every 
right that the Constitution guarantees 
to a fair trial and the right to go through 
the lower courts and to the appellate 
courts are going to lose their constitu- 
tional rights, 
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I saw an analysis the other day which 
interested me very much. 

The analysis—and I am trying to re- 
call it now—demonstrated that those 
who have been arguing here seem to 
have less faith in the judges who are 
born in the South than in the members 
of juries who are born in the South, be- 
cause the figures show the overwhelming 
majority of the principal Federal officers 
in the courts of the South, almost 500, I 
believe, were born in the South, and only 
1 of the members was not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS rose. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Ishall be happy to yield 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, with 
respect to the preference the Attorney 
General would have for bringing litiga- 
tion, is it not true that in the case of any 
United States Attorney General, where 
one or more of the district judges ap- 
pointed and serving have been recom- 
mended by the Attorney General, he 
would have a perfect right to select that 
particular judge or one of those particu- 
lar judges before whom to lay his case? 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator allow 
me to answer that part of the question 
before he proceeds? 

Mr.HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. The Attorney 
General could do so in some cases, de- 
pending upon the venue of the case. 
But is it not a fact that none of those 
judges would have been appointed except 
by the approval of the Senators from the 
South; and from what I can see, every 
Senator from the South on this floor is 
fighting tooth and nail against any- 
8585 an Attorney General might ask him 

do. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

I hope to continue my question with- 
out interruption of my distinguished 
colleague from Illinois, who seems to 
want to “horn in” every time I rise to 
ask a question. 

Mr. JAVITS. He is my distinguished 
friend, too, and I would not consider 
his interposition “horning in,” but I shall 
continue after the Senator asks the 
question he wishes to ask. I merely 
wish to make the point that the 
two influences would be at least equal. 
Knowing this field as I do, I think the 
judge would feel a little more worried 
about a Senator than he would about the 
Attorney General, for the time being, 
Now I yield further, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Since the Senator 
yields further, I should like to call at- 
tention to the fact—and he admits it— 
first that the Attorney General is the 
authority under whose recommendations 
the President makes his appointments or 
nominations to the district courts. 

Second, the Attorney General has the 
sole determining power in deciding be- 
fore which judge or judges he wishes to 
take his cases. There is hardly a dis- 
trict in the country where the present 
situation is not such that one or more 
of the serving district judges have been 
recommended by the serving Attorney 
General, 
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Third, I call attention to the fact that 
there is much more involved than the 
question of whether the Attorney Gen- 
eral would be improper in his selection. 
Certainly I would not bring such a charge 
against the present Attorney General. 
Certainly there is much more in this 
question than whether or not a judge 
would show favoritism. There is a great 
deal in this question involving the ac- 
ceptance by the litigants and by the 
people of the purposes and motives which 
animate the Attorney General in mak- 
ing the selection. 

I say to my distinguished friend that 
if the Attorney General wishes himself 
to be in one of the most disagreeable and 
distressing situations into which he 
could possibly get, let him try to enforce 
this proposed law. Let me say further 
that if he wants to put district judges 
in the most distressing, compromising 
situations in the eyes of the general 
` public, and particularly of litigants, let 
him seek to enforce this proposed law. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator allow 
me to answer that question before I for- 
get my answer? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not forget that 
my distinguished friend has control of 
the floor. I shall cease speaking any 
time he wishes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should never invoxe 
that rule against such a distinguished 


Senator. If the Senator wishes to pro- 


ceed, I shall try to remember my answer. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall await with 
trembling the comment of my friend 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me, first, 
that the Attorney General is restricted 
in his choice of the forum in which he 
will proceed. He must proceed in the 
district in which he can get jurisdiction, 
which is a considerable limitation; be- 
cause in the Southern States, as I un- 
derstand, a very broad geographical area 
is covered by each particular district, 
and the areas are not so populous as 
those in the North. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me intervene 
long enough to say that in the district 
where the Senator from Florida happens 
to live, which is a sizable district, the 
south Florida district, there are 5 dis- 
trict judges, 2 of whom have been ap- 
pointed under recommendations of the 
present Attorney General. 

At least three of those district judges 
are not natives of our State, though 
they are very eminent gentlemen. So 
far as I am concerned, I do not believe 
they would be likely to do anything ex- 
cept lean backward. I invite attention 
to the fact that each of those district 
judges would be placed in the most dis- 
tressing situation possible if he were to 
be confronted with the necessity of sit- 
ting in a case between citizens of that 
State and the Attorney General of the 
Nation. Everyone in the State knows 
that they have been selected by the At- 
torney General, not only to serve in that 
case, but to be district judges; and I 
would seek with all my strength to keep 
them from being subjected to any such 
distressing situation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I hazard 
the guess to the Senator from Florida 
that they were selected by their Sen- 
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ators, and that the names, after investi- 
gation, were sent to the President by 
the Attorney General, and that they are 
far more beholden to their Senators. 

Second, I point out that they have 
life tenure. 

Third, I point out that the compari- 
son I made was between jurors and 
judges, and what the Senator is asking 
us to do, if I correctly understand his 
argument and its ultimate implication, 
is to choose jurors over judges. 

Fourth, and very important, the ver- 
dict of the jury is final, but the verdict 
of the judge is not. This is an ex- 
tremely important point. The verdict 
of the jury is final on the facts. The 
verdict of the judge is not. 

The decision of the judge can be re- 
viewed by the Court of Appeals. It can 
be reviewed by the Supreme Court. He 
is very often reversed. But a jury ver- 
dict is final. Once the jury finds the 
facts, that is the end of it. I think that 
is an extremely important point, and 
all judges who sit on the bench are sen- 
sitive to that point. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
mean to say that because that happens 
to be the case, he is one of those rare 
attorneys who has little confidence in 
the jury system and would like to dis- 
place it in this important field because 
the judge who tries the unfortunate 
defendants charged with criminal con- 
tempt would have the authority to make 
a decision in the case? Is it that the 
distinguished Senator objects to or re- 
sents or finds anything un-American? 

Mr, JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York is devoted to the jury system in 
all cases in which, by time-honored 
jurisprudence, the jury system operates. 
But the Senator from Florida is not 
talking about depriving those people of 
a jury system. He is talking about giv- 
ing them a jury system which they did 
not have before. I shall cite a case 
on that point, the case of Michaelson v. 
U. S. (266 U. S. 42), a case decided by 
the Supreme Court, which holds exactly 
that. It holds that there have never 
been jury trials in contempt cases, In 
1914, the Congress enacted, the Clayton 
Act, in which it provided jury trial in 
certain cases of criminal contempt. As 
I understand the present argument, it 
is not that we should now take away 
something which has been given, but give 
something which does not now exist. It 
is argued that we should grant jury trials 
even in civil contempt cases. I point 
out to my colleague from Florida that 
in this very Michaelson case—and I shall 
read from the language—the Court in- 
dicated clearly if we did so the action was 
likely to be unconstitutional. 

Incidentally, with respect to the ques- 
tion of jury trial, it is high time for us 
to come to grips with that question, on 
the facts, because there has been so much 
fancy rather than fact uttered on this 
floor with respect to that subject. Let 
me read what the Court said in the 
Michaelson case. The Court said 

Mr. HOLLAND. Was this case with 
reference to a statute providing for jury 
trial in civil contempt cases? 

Mr. JAVITS. Criminal contempt, not 
civil contempt, 
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The Court said: 

But it is contended that the statute ma- 
terially interferes with the inherent power of 
the courts and is therefore invalid. That 
the power to punish for contempt is in- 
herent in all courts has been many times 
decided and may be regarded as settled law. 
It is essential to the administration of jus- 
tice. The courts of the United States, when 
called into existence and vested with juris- 
diction over any subject, at once become 
possessed of the power. So far as the in- 
ferior Federal courts are concerned, how- 
ever, it is not beyond the authority of Con- 
gress (ex parte Robinson (19 Wall. 505, 
510-511); Bessette v. W. B. Conkey Co. (194 
U. S. 324, 326)); but the attributes which 
inhere in that power and are inseparable 
from it can neither be abrogated nor ren- 
dered practically inoperative. That it may 
be regulated within limits not precisely de- 
fined may not be doubted. The statute now 
under review is of the latter character. It 
is of narrow scope, dealing with the single 
class where the act or thing constituting 
the contempt is also a crime in the ordi- 
nary sense. It does not interfere with the 
power to deal summarily with contempts 
committed in the presence of the court or so 
near thereto as to obstruct the administra- 
tion of justice, and is in express terms care- 
fully limited to the cases of contempt specif- 
ically defined. Neither do we think it pur- 
ports to reach cases of failure or refusal to 
comply affirmatively with a decree—that is, 
to do something which a decree commands— 
which may be enforced by coercive means or 
remedied by purely compensatory relief. If 
the reach of the statute had extended to the 
cases which are excluded a different and more 
sericus question would arise. 


And so on. There are many cases on 
the same subject. 

The important point I am making in 
that regard is that the right to punish 
for contempt preceded the right to trial 
by jury, even in our own statutory law. 
There was a big hassle in 1914 as to 
whether we should give trial by jury, 
even in certain criminal contempt cases. 
Therefore, we are not taking anything 
away or depriving people of their deep 
and vested constitutional right with re- 
spect to trial by jury, when, in legal con- 
cepts since time immemorial, there has 
been no such right. In terms of human 
perfection, I respect the powers of courts. 
How many times has the Senator or I 
as a trial lawyer moved before a trial 
court to set aside the verdict of a jury? 
In cases which I have argued and cases 
with which other Senators have dealt, 
the court indeed has set aside verdicts 
of juries. Do we wish that power given 
up? Not on your life. That is as essen- 
tial for the protection of a litigant in a 
proper case as is the verdict of a jury. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is, of course, 
much of interest and much of academic 
importance in the decision which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York has 
read. However, I would prefer to refer 
to the Clinton case now being tried in 
Knoxville, Tenn., before a jury. The 
Senator from New York, I am sure, does 
not mean to question the right of those 
15 defendants from Clinton, Tenn., to be 
tried before a jury, does he? 

Mr. JAVITS. The 15 defendants who 
are being tried in Knoxville are being 
tried before a jury under the very statute 
to which I have referred, to wit, a crim- 
inal statute, 


1957, 


Mr. HOLLAND. Which the Senator 
would do away with. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is a statute to which 
I have referred, and which I certainly do 
not want to do away with. I wish to 
have it enforced as it is, as a matter of 
fact. 

I should like to tell the Senator from 
Florida that, as long as I have the floor, 
I will talk facts; I will discuss facts only. 
I am not trying to do away with that 
statute, I will tell the Senator from 
Florida; to the contrary, the Senator 
from Florida is trying to do that. The 
statute to which I have referred—and I 
shall be glad to read the statute to the 
Senator from Florida—provides that 
whenever the United States Government 
is a party plaintiff in a contempt pro- 
ceeding, there is to be no jury trial. 
That is the statute under which the 15 
defendants are being tried at Knoxville, 
Tenn. However, the statute provides, 
where a private plaintiff is involved, and 
the act charged is a crime under either 
State or Federal law, the defendant is 
entitled to a jury trial. 

In spite of the fact that the prosecutor 
in the Clinton case is the United States 
attorney, the court has held—and en- 
tirely properly so, I will say to the Sena- 
tor—inasmuch as the original plaintiff 
was not the United States but an in- 
dividual, the defendants are entitled to 
a jury trial. Hence, Mr. President, Iam 
not trying to set aside anything or to 
change anything. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Do I understand the 
Senator from New York to say, in the 
event the law had been enforced, and in 
the event the Attorney General had de- 
cided it was his duty, rather than the 
duty of these citizens in Clinton, to bring 
the case, and if he had brought the case 
in the original instance, complaining of a 
wrong having been done, that the law for 
which the Senator is now arguing would 
not do away with jury trials in such 
cases; and that under the same set of 
facts, and with the liberties of the same 
people at stake, under the law he is sug- 
gesting, there would be no jury trial, 
whereas now there is a jury trial? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York suggests that there would have 
been no jury trial without that law, and 
if we pass the bill, exactly the same sit- 
uation will obtain. That is the law on 
the statute books today. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The only difference 
is, if I may say so to my distinguished 
friend from New York, that he proposes 
to make the United States a plaintiff 
from the beginning. That is what we 
object to. We object strenuously to the 
Attorney General, by a mere device, 
making himself plaintiff in a case in 
which, under the same set of facts, a jury 
trial would be prohibited. Am I correct? 
I ask him that question inasmuch as he 
has said that in this debate he will dis- 
cuss only facts. Is the factual situation 
as I have stated it? 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Am I correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. I will tell the Senator 
that he is absolutely correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is more 
correct than he thinks. The only reason 
the United States is a party plaintiff is 
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that the State agency which should have 
done something has not doneit. Thatis 
exactly why the United States has been 
brought into the picture. That is ex- 
actly what the law does. That is ex- 
actly what the controversy is all about. 

I cannot understand how we can stand 
here and argue as if there were no grava- 
men to this case. Why are we here? 
Are we here because the law is being 
obeyed, because the law is being carried 
out, because there is no discrimination, 
because there is no violence, because 
everyone is receiving equal protection 
under the law; or are we here to correct 
a situation which we on our side of the 
argument consider to be a national 
shame, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment, therefore, must do something 
about it, because the local agency will 
not do anything about it? That is 
pinpointing the subject accurately and 
precisely. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s statement. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish the Senator 
would let me finish my statement. I 
shall be glad to yield to him again, of 
course. It seems to me, however, that 
that is pinpointing the difficulty very 
precisely and clearly. If we are to get 
anything out of the debate, it is neces- 
sary that we make clear just what the 
issue is. I say we are discussing that 
issue here only because the local gov- 
ernment has fallen down; therefore the 
United States must enter the situation. 
That is why the United States Govern- 
ment is a party plaintiff. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the can- 
dor of the distinguished Senator from 
New York. At last the facts are coming 
out, and at last it is becoming clear that 
what is proposed to be passed is a puni- 
tive law because some agency has not 
functioned correctly. The distinguished 
Senator in helping to draft section DI— 
I do not say he drafted it himself, but 
I understand that he participated in 
drafting it—has gone to the extreme 
of setting up a situation under which 
the Attorney General, by merely mak- 
ing the United States an original party 
plaintiff to such an action from the very 
Aad would do away with a jury 

al. 

However, coming back to the Clinton 
case, if the Senator takes the position— 
and he has been the attorney general of 
his great State, and is a fine lawyer— 
that in the Clinton case, by deciding the 
mere question of who was to be the 
plaintiff in the first place, we could pre- 
vent a jury from deciding those trouble- 
ous questions of facts now pending there, 
he is not stating sound law or sound 
principles of government. 

What are some of the questions? 
Fifteen of the defendants were not 
named in the injunction, as I under- 
stand. One of them was, and that is the 
defendant Kasper, It is necessary to 
prove, first, that each of those defend- 
ants, in order to be convicted, knew 
about the injunction, knew the terms of 
the injunction, knew that the injunction 
applied to him or to her, and that each 
of them acted in concert with Kasper 
to defy the injunction. 

The reports we have been receiving on 
the news ticker show that such troublous 
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questions of fact as these are being 
brought before the jury: 

First, a showing of three different films 
taken by newsmen on the ground, to 
show who was present with Kasper at 
various times. That is a question of fact 
and a question of identity with respect 
to who the persons were. 

Second, the Baptist minister, who has 
figured in the case, testified as to the dis- 
cussion that was had and as to whether 
certain defendants were there, and 
whether they had a chance to know that 
the injunction existed and applied to 
them. 

Third, whether these defendants, or 
any of them acted in conjunction with 
the defendant Kasper who, of course, 
was the principal defendant and the 
principal person enjoined by the in- 
junction. 

Does the Senator, standing in his posi- 
tion as a Senator from New York and 
as a Senator of the United States, seri- 
ously contend that, with all those ques- 
tions of fact, the judge, who is not a 
citizen of the county where these acts 
occurred, who does not know the citi- 
zens who were there, and who is not ac- 
quainted with the individuals who were 
there, would be in a position to exercise 
sounder judgment than could be exer- 
cised by citizens of the same county, who 
knew many of the defendants, who were 
acquainted with the locus in which the 
pictures were taken, and knew some- 
thing about the situation? 

Does the Senator seriously contend 
that it is good, sound law enforcement, 
or good Americanism, to have those par- 
ticular people, under those facts, ex- 
cluded from the right to trial by jury, or 
to enjoy that right, as they are now en- 
joying it in Clinton? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York contends that the Senator from 
Florida and the Senator from New York, 
and other lawyers in the Senate who have 
had any experience in the trial of cases, 
at one time or another have tried cases 
10 times as complicated as the case now 
being tried in Knoxville, Tenn., before a 
judge. 

The Senator from New York would say 
something else to the Senator from Flor- 
ida. The only reason why in the bill 
before the Senate the United States 
would be the plaintiff is that the local 
agencies had fallen down. Under the bill 
the Attorney General must show that 
somebody is being denied equal protec- 
tion of the law—I repeat, equal protec- 
tion of the law. That is the “kicker” in 
this bill. He must show that he is being 
denied the equal protection of the law. 
When a State denies to an individual the 
equal protection of the law, it is high 
time for the United States to step into the 
situation. 

I have seen many instances, both in 
the Senate and in the House, where I 
served for a time, of contempt citations 
being adopted. Those citations involved 
cases of contempt of Congress. We were 
not too worried about such cases. Ap- 
parently we are not worried about these 
procedures until they begin to affect us 
in a particular situation or section of our 
country. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Again we are making 
progress in the debate, because it is evi- 
dent from the statement and from the 
concession of my distinguished friend 
from New York that he specifically pre- 
fers centralized control, Federal control, 
and control under the discretion of the 
United States Attorney General in Wash- 
ington, to the exercise of jurisdiction by 
various governmental bodies elsewhere in 
the Nation. 

We have a statement again of the 
principle which is generally supported 
by the ultraliberals, whether they be on 
one side of the aisle or on the other. It 
makes a perfectly clear illustration of 
the very great difference in approach 
and in philosophy between those who 
have authored the pending bill—and I 
understand the distinguished Senator, 
the former attorney general of New York 
State, is one of the authors of the bill, 
or that at least he helped in drafting 
part III of the bill; and I intend to ask 
him that question in a moment, because 
he owes it to himself to claim credit for 
it, or, if he does not believe it is such as 
he would wish to claim credit for, to dis- 
claim credit for it—but that is the great 
hiatus as between those who want the 
Federal Government to be all powerful 
and to exercise complete control over 
the lives and habits and school attend- 
ance and many other things throughout 
the Nation, and those of us who do not 
want that to be the case. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator from 
Florida allow me to answer that? 

HOLLAND. Yes; and I wish the 
Senator from New York would include 
in his answer a statement of whether he 
participated in the drafting of the pro- 
posed legislation, because I have “heard 
it both ways,” as the old gossip would 
say; and I should like to have him make 
a clarification in connection with that 
point. 

Mr. JAVITS. I will dispose of it. 

However, before disposing of it, I wish 
to say, first, that the words the Senator 
from Florida attempts to put in my 
mouth and the construction the Senator 
from Florida attempts to put on the lan- 
guage I have used are those of the Sen- 
ator from Florida; they are not mine. 
My words will speak for themselves. I 
5 never been found to be inarticu- 

te. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Let me say that the 
Senator from New York is functioning 
quite well in stating his own brand of 
philosophy right now. 

Mr. JAVITS. Second, Mr. President, 
let me say that I had nothing to do with 
the drafting of part III of the bill, which 
the Senator from Florida is discussing, 
nor did I have anything to do in connec- 
tion with the drafting of any other part 
of the bill. The bill long antedated my 
membership in the Senate or my pres- 
ence in the city of Washington. Never- 
theless, I stand foursquare in support of 
the bill. 

Third, Mr. President—and this is very 
important—I do not think there is very 
much difference at all between the coun- 
try lawyer and the city lawyer, aside 
from the sectional difference. I think 
both the country lawyer and the city 
lawyer could get together, as regards 
their difficulties, for this reason; What 
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the city lawyer is saying is that when in 
a community there is a collapse of law 
enforcement which involves constitu- 
tional matters, matters of national in- 
terest, matters. with which the Supreme 
Court of the United States has dealt, 
the city lawyer believes the country 
wishes to have the law-enforcement 
agencies of the Federal Government take 
over — where local law-enforcement 
agencies have fallen down. Stripped to 
its essentials, I believe that is what the 
proposal is. Otherwise, the Federal 
Government would be deprived of the 
right to do what it must to keep order; 
and then the country would be back to 
the Civil War and before. If the Senator 
from Florida will forgive me for saying 
so, in the last few days I have heard on 
this floor a great deal which sounds very 
much like that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois always tries to horn in when I 
have a few questions to ask. [Laughter.] 

In a few minutes I shall be very glad 
to yield to his impetuosity. 

But the Senator from New York is 
making good progress in demonstrat- 
ing that he is articulate, and I wish to 
help him continue to make that prog- 
ress, and I wish to be a tool in enabling 
him to state further, for the Recorp, his 
philosophy. He has already been doing 
it quite successfully, I believe; and I 
should like to continue with my questions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, when 
I began a few minutes ago, I feared this 
would come. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. I should like 
to say that this is a “horn in,” not a 
“bail out.” (Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I had not thought 
that the Senator from Florida was being 
restricted in the number of questions he 
was being permitted to ask the Senator 
from New York. I heard him put his 
questions for a long period of time, and 
there seemed to be no chance to intro- 
duce some facts into the presentation of 
philosophies and legal theories, except 
by attempting to ask a question of fact 
of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. President, if there is a rule of the 
Senate to the effect that no Senator can 
obtain consent to ask a question unless 
the Senator from Florida first gives his 
consent, I am willing to abide by such a 
rule. But I thought the Presiding Officer 
had the right to recognize Senators who 
addressed the Chair, and I thought I 
had a right to ask a question of the Sen- 
ator from New York. If Iam wrong, and 
if the Senator from Florida has the 
floor, and if he has the power to deny 
the floor to any other Senator, I shall 
gladly sit down. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
very gladly yield any prerogative I have, 
which is generally a prerogative of de- 
cency, by allowing the Senator from Illi- 
nois to ask his question, 
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So I shall gladly yield myself out of 
the picture—as I feared some minutes 
ago would occur—in order to permit the 
Senator from Illinois to ask his question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate this act of generosity on the 
part of the Senator from Florida in yield- 
ing to my impetuosity. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douclas ] may 
engage in a colloquy at this time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that I was asking a 
question about Clinton, Tenn. I think 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York has been as inaccurately informed 
about that matter as he has in regard to 
other matters he has mentioned in his 
statement, because, instead of the local 
law-enforcement agencies being at fault, 
not only did the local school board there 
rule in favor of integration and in favor 
of opening the school to Negro students, 
but when an attempt was made to break 
down that ruling of the school board, 
the Governor of Tennessee ordered out 
the National Guard, and sent the Na- 
tional Guard there, in order to make sure 
that integration would result. 

So the Senator from New York, who 
apparentiy has been informed that there 
was a breakdown of local law enforce- 
ment, has simply been inaccurately in- 
formed, as I think he has been with re- 
spect to other matters he has discussed 
up to now. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, who 
has yielded to me—the Senator from 
Florida or the Senator from New York? 
[Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
any prerogative I may have. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, to answer 
the statement made by the Senator from 
Florida about the Clinton case, let me 
say I cannot see any intellectual validity 
in connecting two disconnected points. 
The first point I made, which I think 
was entirely valid, was as to why there 
was a jury trial in the Clinton case. My 
second point went directly to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Florida as to 
why enactment of the bill is necessary, 
and why different rights should result, as 
between a litigation instituted by the At- 
torney General and a litigation instituted 
by a local agency. 

I do not believe it contributes particu- 
larly to the thinking on that subject to 
take two disconnected points and to try 
to link them up for purposes of an argu- 
ment which is not based upon the facts 
stated. 

However that may be, Mr. President, 
I have great regard for the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Hotianp]. He is putting 
up a spirited fight. I hope to do the 
same. 

Up to now, I must say, I do not think 
an affirmative, effective case has been 
made out for part III. I hope I may be 
the leadoff man in the batting order in 
the presentation in behalf of part III. 
On this side, there are very distinguished 
lawyers who will support that part of the 
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bill; and I think that presentation is due 
the country. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate that statement, and I shall en- 
deavor to keep an open mind. I agree 
with the Senator from New York that 
no case has been made for part III; there 
is no difference between us on that point. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I may 
point out that no attempt has yet been 
made to make that case. But the mak- 
ing of that case is being opened right 
now, and, I hope, to good effect, because 
I think the country needs it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have been keeping 
watch of the proceedings. The Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] began his 
questioning approximately 37 minutes 
ago—namely, at 5:30 p. m.; and he has 
continued since then, without interrup- 
tion. Therefore, I do not think he can 
legitimately claim that I am horning 
in upon his exposition, unless it be that 
the Senator from Florida is staging a 
covert filibuster to delay a vote on this 
amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from New York will yield to me, I 
would ask unanimous consent that there 
be an immediate vote on the amend- 
ment. {Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may 
I make a brief statement? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I know 
it will be impossible to shut off the re- 
marks of the Senator from Florida. 
{Laughter.] He is a living jumping box; 
he will jump up, in connection with 
every question, and will ask questions at 
interminable length. So I suppose it is 
impossible to stop him by parliamentary 
law or in any other way. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wish to disabuse 
the mind of the Senator from Illinois 
in regard to one point, as follows: He 
will never have to accuse me of engaging 
in a covert filbuster. Any filibustering 
I have to do—and the time for that has 
not come yet—will not be conducted 
covertly. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if that 
is not filibustering, the good Lord protect 
us from actual filibustering; that is all 
I have to say. (Laughter.] 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR JAVITS FOLLOWING THE 
MORNING HOUR TOMORROW 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from New York 
yield to me, to permit me to make a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, provided the Sena- 
tor from Illinois will include in his re- 
quest a provision that thereafter the 
Senator from Illinois may finish his 
question. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very well; I so re- 
quest, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that on tomorrow, when the Senate 
convenes, the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] shall be entitled to the floor, 
following morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 12 O’CLOCK 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from New 
York yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate concludes 
its business today, it take a recess until 
tomorrow, at 12 o'clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER FOR THE TRANSACTION OF 
MORNING BUSINESS UPON THE 
CONVENING OF THE SENATE TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate convenes tomorrow, there be 
the usual morning hour for the intro- 
duction of bills and the transaction of 
other routine business, subject to a 3- 
minute limitation on statements. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution: 

S. 18. An act for the relief of Alessandron 
Renda; 

S. 80. An act for the relief of Maria Ade- 
laide Allessandroni; 

S. 164. An act for the relief of John G. 
Michael; 

S. 249. An act for the relief of Theodora 


Hegeman; 

S. 250. An act for the relief of Kyu Yawp 
Lee and his wife, Hyung Sook Lee; 

S. 251. An act for the relief of Edith Elisa- 
beth Wagner; 

S. 255. An act for the relief of Fumiko 
Shikanuki; 

S. 2586. An act for the relief of Aristea 
Vitogianes; 

S. 284. An act for the relief of Miyako Ueda 


S. 803. An act for the relief of Gaetano 
Mattioli Cicchini; 

S. 307. An act for the relief of Noemi Ma- 
ria Vida Williams and Maria Loretta Vida; 

S. 308. An act for the relief of Maria 
Caccomo; 

S. 368. An act for the relief of Jose Me- 
lina-Chavez (Joe Medina); 

S. 526. An act for the relief of Tikva 
Polsky; 

S. 530. An act for the relief of Shun Wen 
Lung (also known as Van Long and Van S. 
Lung): 

S. 560. An act for the relief of Alec 
Ernest Sales; 

S. 583. An act for the relief of Stanislav 


Maglica; 
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S. 592. An act for the relief of Anton 
Revak; 
ees 615. An act for the relief of Josephine 

yi 

S. 622. An act for the relief of Georgina 
Mercedes Llera; 

S. 629. An act for the relief of 
Eicherl; 

S. 653. An act for the relief of Mrs. Elsbe 
Hermine van Dam Hurst; 

S. 767. An act for the relief of Christo Pan 
Lycouras Manroyenis (Maurogenis) ; 

S.785. An act for the relief of Helga 
Binder; 

S.788. An act for the relief of Thelma 
Margaret Hwang; 

S. 804. An act for the relief of Georgios D. 
Christopoulos; 

S. 908. An act for the relief of Kuo York 
Chynn; 

S. 973. An act for the relief of Yun Wha 
Yoon Holsman; 

S. 987. An act for the relief of Leonardo 
Finelli; 

: S. 1083. An act for the relief of Maria Man- 
ates; 

S. 1192. An act for the relief of Irma B. 
Poellmann; 

S. 1860. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ger- 
aldine Elaine Sim; 

S.1376. An act for the relief of Chong You 
How (also known as Edward Charles Yee), 
his wife, Eng Lai Fong, and his child, Chong 
Yim Keung; 

S. 1566. An act for the relief of Arthur 
Sew Sang, Kee Yin Sew Wong, Sew Ing Lin, 
Sew Ing Quay, and Sew Ing You; 

S. 1581. An act for the relief of Sheu Shei 
Lan and Chow Shong Yep; 

S. 1833. An act for the relief of Janos 
Schreiner; and 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


John 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at this 
time I yield to the Senator from Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, some 
40 minutes ago the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HoLLAN D!] said that in the Flor- 
ida district there were two judges who 
apparently were alien to the State of 
Florida, and that therefore they might 
be under the control of the Attorney 
General. That statement was made fol- 
lowing a statement by the Senator from 
New York that nearly all the judges in 
the South are southern-born, southern- 
bred, and southern-educated. 

Representative Vanix, of Cleveland, 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
Tuesday, July 9, the biographies of 46 
of the United States district judges in 
the southern districts. The biographies 
will be found on page 11174 through 
and including 11176 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

For the Florida districts there are five 
judges listed. As the Senator from Flor- 
ida has said, two of them were born out- 
side Florida. The other three—Dozier 
A. De Vane, George W. Whitehurst, and 
Bryan Simpson—were born in Florida, 
educated in Florida, and practiced law in 
Florida—in fact almost continuously, I 
believe. 
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Two of the judges were born outside 
Florida. One of them, William J. Barker, 
although not born in Florida, was born 
in the neighboring State of Georgia, 
which is equally southern. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Thank God for that, 
Mr. President. I[Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say that he 
was educated in Georgia, at a Georgia 
college. Certainly the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HolLLAN DI, who himself was 
educated at a Georgia college, could not 
say that one loses his Florida citizenship 
or his interest in Florida by being edu- 
cated in Georgia. But Judge Barker 
there began his legal practice in Florida, 
in Jacksonville, over 40 years ago. 

Finally, the fifth judge is Emmett 
Clay Choate, who, it is true, was born 
in Ohio, was educated at the University 
of Indiana, and practiced law in Indi- 
ana, Oklahoma, and New York. But, 
like so many other persons, he came to 
Miami, in 1925; and he has been there 
32 years, which is a longer period of 
residence than that of the average citi- 
zen of Florida. So I think after 32 
years he ought to be considered a 
Floridian. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to make 
one other point. Of these 46 district 
judges, the biographies will show that 
Judge Choate is, I think, the only one 
who was born outside the South. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit a correction? I 
know he wants to be correct. There are 
6 judges, 5 in our district, and he has 
named 1 in the northern district. The 
sixth judge, Judge Lieb, should be 
shown on his list. I should like to have 
the Senator mention him also, because 
he is a very distinguished judge. 

The Senator is about 3 years behind 
in his figures, but I am not surprised at 
that. It is not the only place where the 
Senator is behind in facts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall have Judge 
Lieb’s name added to the list, which was 
prepared and submitted by Representa- 
tive Vanix. His list is presumably based 
on the latest register of Federal judges 
and includes biographical data for all 
those for whom it was readily available. 

Of the 46 district judges listed, Judge 
Choate is the only one not born and 
educated in the South. 

Amongst the district judges listed is 
Ben C. Connally, born in Marlin, Tex. 
A perusal of Who's Who shows that he 
is the son of our former colleague, Tom 
Connally. 

A district judge in South Carolina is 
George B. Timmerman. A perusal of 
Who's Who indicates he is the father of 
the present Governor of South Carolina, 
George B. Timmerman, Jr. Governor 
Timmerman has taken a most violent 
stand on this question, so it can hardly 
be said that his father would be preju- 
diced against the white South. 

A brother of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
has been a district judge, and unless 
something has happened since the last 
biography—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. He has passed away. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sorry. He was 
subsequently a circuit judge in the 
United States Court of Appeals. 
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So it goes. I think the statement of 
the Senator from New York that those 
judges are overwhelmingly southern- 
born, southern-bred, southern-educated, 
and have practiced law in the South, is 
borne out by the facts and figures. 

These men, as the Senator from New 
York has pointed out, cannot be regarded 
as prejudiced against the white tradi- 
tions of the South. On the contrary, 
the presumption may well be that they 
have some prejudice in favor of their 
native area and its prevailing traditions, 

But they are sworn to follow the law, 
and they are insulated in some degree 
from the passions and prejudices of the 
community around them by the fact of 
life tenure. 

That is all I wish to say. I want to 
commend the Senator from New York 
for the able analysis he is presenting to 
the Senate. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The junior Sen- 
ator from Arizona, having just entered 
the chamber and looked around, should 
like to ask, Are the Republicans on the 
correct side of the aisle? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has the floor. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator allow me to 
make one more statement? 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will allow 
me to finish, I shall be through in a 
minute. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I shall wait until to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would appreciate that 
very much. is 

I accept the statements of fact read 
by my colleague from the Recorp. I was 
drawing on my recollection with respect 
to the judges who serve in the South, I 
referred also to their staffs. I think we 
can get and produce for the RECORD, 
which I shall undertake to do, a very ac- 
curate documentation on this subject, 
bringing that information up to date. 

Now I should like to yield to my col- 
league from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thought the distin- 
guished Senator from New York wanted 
to catch a plane. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
gladly defer my questions until tomor- 
row morning. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the unanimous consent agree- 
ment, it is the understanding that fol- 
lowing the morning hour on tomorrow 
the Senator from New York will again 
resume the debate. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 


RECESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess, in 
pursuance of the order previously 
entered. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 18 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess, the recess being, 
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under the order previously entered, un- 
til tomorrow, Thursday, July 18, 1957, at 
12 o’clock meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, JuLy 17, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Father Eugene F. Clarahan, of Corpus 
Christi Church, Wilmington, Del., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord God, King of heaven and of 
earth, may it please Thee this day to 
direct and sanctify, to rule and to govern 
our hearts and our bodies, our thoughts, 
our words, and our actions according to 
Thy law and in the observance of Thy 
commandments that our decisions may 
reflect a spirit of love toward our neigh- 
bors, enabling us to be compassionate 
toward their necessities. 

Grant us, likewise, the understanding 
and the grace to love all men as our 
brothers with a pure and disinterested 
love, assisting them all, if not with ma- 
terial help, at least by our prayers and 
good counsel. Inspire us to defend the 
honor and the sanctity of the Christian 
family that our goal may be one with 
theirs—the sanctification of all members 
of the human race. 

Pour forth Thy blessings and Thy 
mercies upon all persons for whom by 
reason of duty, charity, or friendship we 
are bound to serve. 

This we beseech Thee, O God, through 
Jesus Christ Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


FORMER REPRESENTATIVE EARL C. 
MICHENER: A LIFE THAT WAS 
DEDICATED TO PUBLIC SERVICE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, 
July 5, in Adrian, Mich., our former col- 
league, Representative Earl C. Mich- 
ener, passed away. 

For 30 faithful and fruitful years he 
had served the people of Michigan’s Sec- 
ond District, and the people of the United 
States. 

It was an honor, and an education, to 
serve with a man like Earl Michener. 

No one had a higher standard of his 


responsibilities as a public servant. To 


measure up to this standard he applied 
himself with diligence and devotion. In 
the process he acquired a remarkable 
knowledge of our Federal Government 
and he was determined, to the extent 
of his power to make that Government 
the very best on earth. 

He brought prestige to this House by 
his long and exceptional service as chair- 
man of the Rules Committee. 

It was as a member of the Judiciary 
Committee that I came to know and 
admire him. The members of that com- 
mittee were greatly indebted to his abil- 
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ity and his integrity. The clear and 
painstaking manner in which he ex- 
plained legislation, left no room for mis- 
understanding or error. It was a pleas- 
ure to work with him, and be helped by 
him. 

In spite of the tensions and the pres- 
sures to which lesser men succumb, he 
never lost the dignity of spirit which 
was his outstanding characteristic. 

He was always kind and considerate 
to those he met along the way of life, 
treating the exalted and the humble with 
e~ual courtesy. 

Earl C. Michener was an exceptionally 
able Congressman, and a good man 
through and through. 


FHA INTEREST RATES 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, the reports 
of administration intention to raise the 
FHA interest rates to 544 percent while 
ignoring the lower downpayment re- 
quirements recently enacted by Congress, 
serves to extend the spiraling Eisenhower 
inflation into the cost of using money 
for home building. 

In effect, the administration is using 
that part of the Housing Act of 1957, 
which permits FHA to raise interest 
rates, while at the same time it is ex- 
ercising a substantial veto of the Con- 
gressional mandate to lower Federal 
Housing Administration downpayment 
requirements. This can only have one 
effect. The construction of low-cost 
housing so badly needed throughout the 
Nation will be deferred for a period of 
even higher costs. This will not be wel- 
come news for the millions of over- 
crowded and ill-housed American fami- 
lies. 


INTEREST RATE ON GOVERNMENT 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, an alarm- 
ing possibility confronts this Congress. 
I refer to the administration’s most re- 
cent denial of Congressional direction: 
The impending decision of the adminis- 
tration to refuse to lower the downpay- 
ment requirements of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration and the strong prob- 
ability that the administration will boost 
the interest-rate ceiling on Government- 
backed mortgages. 

News stories in two reliable newspa- 
pers, the New York Herald Tribune and 
the Wall Street Journal, tell us of this. 
At least two of my colleagues have 
strongly decried such administration 
action. 

Such an imminent decision on the part 
of the administration smacks of complete 
misunderstanding of the woeful plight of 
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the home-building industry. Unnamed 
administration spokesmen say higher in- 
terest rates and continued unlowered 
FHA downpayments will avert inflation. 

May I point out that earlier moves to 
curb inflation by this administration 
have generally boomeranged. May I 
state that this planned decision can well 
throw this Nation into an economic 
plight which could launch us into a de- 
pression as well as cut the heart from 
an industry and its allied branches. 

I represent a district whose residents 
make their living primarily from the 
lumber and timber industry. Today Ore- 
gon suffers from extremes of unemploy- 
ment, men and women are leaving be- 
cause of inaction in the labor market. 
There are no buyers for the lumber 
products. 

Why? The answer is fantastically 
simple. Men who would own homes can- 
not afford high downpayments and high 
interest rates. Contractors who would 
buy lumber from the sawmills with which 
to build homes have no home buyers. 
Lumbermen have decreased or nonexist- 
ent markets, 

The forthcoming move by the adminis- 
tration will not correct this cycle. I re- 
spectfully urge the President and his 
advisers to take an immediate and neces- 
sary second look before this country suf- 
fers an unnecessary and harsh economic 
wound, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 146] 

Anderson, Grant Prouty 
Mont, Healey Sieminski 
Barrett Holifield Simpson, Pa. 

Beamer Holtzman Teller 

Bowler Kearney Thompson, N. J. 
Byrne, Pa. Knox ‘Thornberry 
Celler Knutson Vursell 
Christopher McConnell Willis 

Dawson, III. O'’Konski 

Eberharter Powell 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 407 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2130) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill S. 2130, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the Clerk had 
read section 1 of the bill. If there are 
no amendments to this section the Clerk 
will read. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Inasmuch as the 
House is acting on a Senate bill and com- 
mittee action would be in the form of 
amendments to this bill will the commit- 
tee amendments be acted upon before 
amendments which may be offered from 
the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. In reply to the in- 
auiry of the gentleman from Missouri 
the Chair will state that the committee 
amendments will be considered before 
amendments from the floor. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. And will be acted 
upon a section at a time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill will be 
read by sections. Committee amend- 
ments will be considered before amend- 
ments offered from the floor. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a privileged motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Horrman moves that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his motion. 

SHADOW BOXING 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
through our foreign-aid policy from 
June of 1945 to July of 1956, the United 
States spent $69,136,000,000 to stop the 
spread of communism. 

Is it not absurd, as well as futile, to 
spend billions to stop the spread of com- 
munism in other countries unless we 
have and enforce adequate legislation to 
prevent the Communists carrying on 
their propaganda and activities here in 
the United States of America. That we 
lack that legislation is evident from the 
editorial published in the July 20 issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post, which is now 
on the newstands. 

Permit me to read that editorial: 

It’s Ur ro CONGRESS To SALVAGE OUR 
SECURITY System 

On August 1, 1950, the United States Court 
of Appeals, affirming the conviction of 11 top 
Communists in Judge Medina’s New York 
courtroom the previous year, made this ob- 
servation: 

“The question before us, and the only one, 
is how long a government, having discov- 
ered such a conspiracy, must wait. When 
does the conspiracy become a present dan- 
ger’? The jury has found that the con- 
spirators will strike as soon as success seems 
possible, and obviously no one in his senses 
would strike sooner. 

“Meanwhile they [the Communists] claim 
the constitutional privilege of going on in- 
doctrinating their pupils, preparing increas- 
ing numbers to pledge themselves to the 
crusade and awaiting the moment when we 
may be so extended by foreign entangle- 
ments * * * that the chance seems worth 
trying. That position presupposes that the 
amendment assures them freedom for all 
preparatory steps and in the end the choice 
of initiative, dependent upon that moment 
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when they believe us, who must await the 
blow, to be worst prepared to receive it.“ 

The court of appeals rejected the role of 
“sitting duck” for the United States and af- 
firmed the convictions under the Smith Act. 

But on June 17, 1957, the United States 
Supreme Court, in a 6 to 1 decision on a case 
dealing with the same kind of activity which 
resulted in the conviction of 11 Communists 
in Judge Medina’s court, and arising under 
the same statute, upset the conviction of a 
group of California Communists. 

The grounds for this extraordinary action 
were (1) that the district judge in California 
had not given the same charge to the jury 
that was given by Judge Medina in the New 
York case, and (2) that the statute of limi- 
tations had run on the organization of the 
Communist Party in 1945 and, therefore, the 
defendants could not be charged with a part 
in organizing it. Most people would assume 
that the indictment meant that the defend- 
ants had organized Communist cells and 
units, whether or not they were involved in 
the original organization of the party. Any- 
Way, On these narrow grounds, these particu- 
lar Communists were freed or granted new 
trials. 

Such a narrow interpretation ignores the 
purposes of the Communist Party and its 
schedule for achieving them. It ignores the 
years of spadework—infiltration of Govern- 
ment, press, and education; establishment 
of summer camps for children; special 
courses in Communist subversion with post- 
graduate work at Lenin University; the “col- 
onization” of labor unions and even some 
corporations; the forging of passports; the 
blackmailing and even murder of reluctant 
recruits; the expert smearing of former Com- 
Munists and members of congressional com- 
mittees. These are activities which the 
Smith Act is designed to discourage. The 
Supreme Court has made it difficult to en- 
force. 

No wonder the former chairman of the 
Los Angeles Communist Party calls the 
Court's decision “the greatest victory the 
Communist Party in America has ever re- 
ceived.” Such jubilation is indeed justified. 
In other decisions the Supreme Court has 
excluded the States from a part in the fight 
against the Red conspiracy—as if the col- 
lapse of the Nation were a matter of indif- 
ference to its 48 component parts. The 
Court has also decreed that the FBI must in 
certain circumstances open its files to Com- 
munists and their lawyers, thus effectively 
maiming the FBI. 

Finally, having made things as difficult 
as possible to convict a Communist con- 
spirator, the Court took a healthy swing 
at the efforts of Congress to find out how 
the conspirators operate. In the Watkins 
case the Chief Justice ruled that a witness 
could not be convicted of contempt for re- 
fusing to answer a question, because the 
chairman of an investigating committee was 
not sufficiently explicit in informing the 
witness as to the legislative purpose of the 
question asked. 

All the Communists need do is ask what 
legislative purpose is behind a question and 
leave it up to the Court to decide, after a 
year or two, whether the committee chair- 
man gave the right answer. With these 
rules in effect, Alger Hiss might have escaped 
prosecution for perjury simply by challeng- 
ing the committee's authority. 

How much of this damage can be repaired 

by Congress is a matter for speculation. 
Representative Howarp W. SMITH of Vir- 
ginia, for whom the Smith Act is named, is 
pessimistic. He sees little use in amend- 
ing the law so long as the statute becomes 
“whatever the present Court interprets it to 
be.” Nevertheless, something will have to 
be attempted to render judge-proof our de- 
fenses against internal Communist subver- 
sion. Surely the country cannot leave the 
last word on this vital matter to 6 or 7 men 
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in black robes whose understanding of the 
Communist conspiracy appears to have been 
derived from editorlals in liberal weeklies. 


Note again these paragraphs: 

On August 1, 1950, the United States Court 
of Appeals, affirming the conviction of 11 
top Communists in Judge Medina’s New 
York courtroom the previous year, made this 
observation; 

“The question before us, and the only one, 
is how long a government, having discovered 
such a conspiracy, must wait. When does 
the conspiracy become a ‘present danger’? 
The jury has found that the conspirators 
will strike as soon as success seems possible, 
and obviously no one in his senses would 
strike sooner.” 

> * . . . 

The Court of Appeals rejected the role 
of sitting duck for the United States and 
affirmed the convictions under the Smith 
Act. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States did not reverse that conviction. 
It still stands, 


But on June 17, 1957, the United States 
Supreme Court, in a 6 to 1 decision on a 
case dealing with the same kind of activity 
which resulted in the conviction of 11 Com- 
munists in Judge Medina’s court, and aris- 
ing under the same statute, upset the con- 
viction of a group of California Communists. 

The grounds for this extraordinary action 
were (1) that the district judge in Cali- 
fornia had not given the same charge to the 
jury that was given by Judge Medina in the 
New York case, and (2) that the statute of 
limitations had run on the organization of 
the Communist Party in 1945 and therefore 
the defendants could not be charged with a 
part in organizing it. Most people would 
assume that the indictment meant that the 
defendants had organized Communist cells 
and units, whether or not they were involved 
in the original organization of the party. 
Anyway, on these narrow grounds, these par- 
ticular Communists were freed or granted 
new trials. 


Read again the last paragraph of the 
editorial: 


How much of this damage can be repaired 
by Congress is a matter for speculation. 
Rep. Howard W. Smith, of Virginia, for 
whom the Smith Act is named, is pessimistic. 
He sees little use in amending the law so 
long as the statute becomes whatever the 
present Court interprets it to be.” Neverthe- 
less, something will have to be attempted to 
render judge-proof our defenses against in- 
ternal Communist subversion. Surely the 
country cannot leave the last word on this 
vital matter to 6 or 7 men in black robes 
whose understanding of the Communist con- 
spiracy appears to have been derived from 
editorials in liberal weeklies. 


The Congress is not helpless. The 
power of the court arises out of article 
III of the Constitution. That article 
contains but three sections: 

ARTICLE III 

Section 1. The judicial power of the 
United States, shall be vested in one Su- 
preme Court, and in such inferior courts as 
the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish. The judges, both of the su- 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their 
offices during good behaviour, and shall, at 
stated times, receive for their services, a 
compensation, which shall not be dimin- 
ished during their continuance in office. 

Src. 2. The judicial power shall extend to 
all cases, in law and equity, arising under 
this Constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their authority; to all cases 
affecting ambassadors, other public min- 
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isters, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies 
to which the United States shall be a party; 
to controversies between two or more States; 
between a State and citizens of another 
State; between citizens of different States; 
between citizens of the same State claiming 
lands under grants of different States, and 
between a State, or the citizens thereof, and 
foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers, and consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In 
all the other cases, before mentioned, the Su- 
preme Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and fact, with such 
exceptions, and under such regulations’ as 
the Congress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases 
of impeachment, shall be by jury; and such 
trial shall be held in the State where the 
said crimes shall have been committed; but 
when not committed within any State, the 
trial shall be at such place or places as the 
Congress may by law have directed. 

Sec. 3. Treason against the United States, 
shall consist only in levying war against 
them, or in adhering to their enemies, giv- 
ing them aid and comfort. No person shall 
be convicted of treason unless on the testi- 
mony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court, 


The Supreme Court derives its au- 
thority from section I. It has no grant 
of other or additional power. The scope 
of its jurisdiction is expressly limited by 
section II. Clause 3 of that section pro- 
vides for a jury trial of all crimes except 
in cases of impeachment. Section III 
merely defines treason. 

The Constitution does not establish 
any Federal courts except the Supreme 
Court. The Congress, and the Congress 
alone, has authority to ordain and estab- 
lish all other courts. What the Congress 
can establish, it can abolish. Hence, it 
follows that if the Congress so declares, 
the judicial department of the Govern- 
ment would consist only of one Supreme 
Court, expressly limited in its jurisdic- 
tion to the cases cited in section II. 

That the Congress can curb the Su- 
preme Court—and that by constitutional 
procedure under the grant of power 
given it by the Constitution—is evident 
from a reading of that document. Just 
yesterday, David Lawrence, an able stu- 
dent of the Constitution and of govern- 
ment, pointed out the people’s remedy 
against unsound decisions rendered by 
the Supreme Court, when he wrote: 

On CRITICIZING THE SUPREME CourtT—DIs- 
SENTS BY TRIBUNAL’s OWN JUSTICES CITED 
AS UPHOLDING RIGHT TO OTHERS 
This is the week when the American Bar 

Association is meeting in New York, and al- 

ready there are the usual tirades against 

those lawyers and laymen who have had the 
temerity to criticize recent decisions of the 

Supreme Court of the United States. 

The misleading theory that the Supreme 
Court is the last word and that, once the 
Court has spoken, there is no right of criti- 
cism or any opportunity to secure a reversal 
has been widely propagated. 

Actually, Congress has authority over the 
Supreme Court and can nullify its decisions 
at will, in many instances by the simple 
method of specifying by law what cases the 
Supreme Court may or may not pass upon 
thereafter. The Constitution says: 

“In all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In 
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all the other cases before mentioned, the 
Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and fact, with such 
exceptions and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make.” 

This means that Congress can issue a set 
of regulations in which it can be stipulated, 
for example, that the Supreme Court may 
not review or accept for appeal any cases 
involving testimony taken by committees of 
Congress relating to contempt or refusal to 
answer. 

The Congress also could by law specify that 
no cases shall be received by the Supreme 
Court for appeal involving local law enforce- 
ment problems, such as the right of the 
Federal Government or a State or city or 
county government, to question before or 
after arraignment persons arrested and sus- 
pected of crime. Congress can specify that 
these shal] be hereafter decided by lower 
courts or specially constituted tribunals. 

It is not generally realized that Congress 
has the power to create or abolish lower 
courts. The Constitution says: 

“The judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and in 
such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. The 
judges, both of the Supreme and inferior 
courts, shall hold their offices during good 
behavior, and shall, at stated times, receive 
for their services a compensation which shall 
not be diminished during their continuance 
in office.” 

Not only does the Congress have power to 
specify by law what good behavior means, 
but also what the district courts and the 
United States circuit courts of appeal shall 
rule upon. Through its power to ordain and 
establish special courts, Congress can deal 
with particular problems that may arise. 
The Constitution, indeed, gives a very nar- 
row jurisdiction over cases to the Supreme 
Court and gives the widest jurisdiction to 
Congress to declare what cases the Highest 
Court may properly undertake to review. 

If, therefore, the Congress wishes to pass 
& law stating that the Supreme Court shall 
not review any cases involving schools or 
educational problems, this can be done with- 
out violating the Constitution. Education 
can be left to State courts, and, when a Fed- 
era] question arises, it can be given to Federal 
district courts for final judgment. 

The people, therefore, have a right to ap- 
peal to their elected Representatives in Con- 
gress to take steps to curb what they believe 
is the recklessness and arbitrariness of the 
Supreme Court. It is an inherent right 
which the people have to express themselves 
on these points. 

Certainly, the right to criticize cannot be 
denied to the people when the members of 
the Court itself exercise that privilege. It 
was Justice Clark of the Supreme Court who 
on June 17 last, in a dissenting opinion in 
the Watkins case, said: 

“As I see it, the chief fault in the majority 
opinion is its mischievous curbing of the in- 
forming function of the Congress. * * * My 
experience in the executive branch of the 
Government leads me to believe that the 
requirements laid down in the opinion for 
the operation of the committee system of 
inquiry are both unnecessary and unwork- 
able.” 

Here is a justice who tells the Nation 
that the investigative function of Congress 
itself has been seriously interfered with. He 
calls this mischievous, Yet there are per- 
sons who claim that what the Supreme Court 
has said is sacrosanct and that anyone who 
criticizes the Court is out of order. One 
President of the United States has said in a 
public speech that the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court are not irrevocable. Another 
President, also in a speech, said: 

“Our difficulty with the Court today rises 
not from the Court as an institution but 
irom human beings within it. * * We have 
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reached the point as a Nation where we 
must take action to save the Constitution 
from the Court and the Court from itself, 
* + * The Court, in addition to its proper use 
of its judicial functions, has improperly set 
itself up as a third house of the Congress— 
a superlegisiature, as one of the justices has 
called it—reading into the Constitution 
words and implications which are not there, 
and which were never intended to be there.” 

Certainly this is a legitimate form of 
criticism, and certainly there still is a right 
to differ and dissent from so-called judicial 
opinions as well as from presidential utter- 
ances, 


While for the foreign-aid program 
there is now unspent $8,200 million, we 
are today being asked to appropriate an 
additional $3,200 million. 

Insofar as an effective remedy against 
communism is involved in the discussion, 
permit me to repeat: Is it not absurd, as 
well as futile, to bleed our taxpayers 
white—impair our future ability to make 
our national defense secure—and, at the 
same time, fail to enact legislation which 
will effectively circumscribe or end the 
widespread activities of the Communists 
in our own country—yes, within our own 
Federal Government? 

That thought I leave with you, and, 
Mr. Chairman, yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the motion 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. Chairman, should the Committee 
adopt the motion offered by my friend, 
the gentleman from Michigan, we would 
lose an opportunity to pass upon one 
of the most important new proposals 
ever presented to the House, I refer to 
the provision in this bill for a loan de- 
velopment fund. 

Since I did not take any time during 
general debate I have requested this 5 
minutes to respond to the preferential 
motion in order that I might express an 
opinion about the tremendous new step 
proposed in that feature of the bill. All 
of us have heard over and over again 
the wistful statements in this House that 
we might come to an end of the expen- 
sive operation of fighting Communist 
aggression. It has not been so easy to 
go home and defend the Mutual Security 
Act because it has been expensive, our 
people are burdened, and we have looked 
hopefully for the end. 

At the same time your Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has tried to confront this 
problem honestly, and in talking with 
our people at home or with the House 
we have never disguised the dangers as 
we see them. The danger is attributable, 
of course, to the aggressiveness of Russia, 
We would have problems if Russia did 
not have great power, did not have great 
military strength. We would have in- 
ternational communism to deal with as 
an ideology penetrating certain parts of 
the world if we should not deal seriously 
with the problem. We would doubtless 
have world problems even in the absence 
of communism, But, it is the commu- 
nistic aggression fortified by Russian 
power that creates the magnitude, and 
as long as that exists, we cannot rest. 
And, if economic strength is necessary 
to supplement the military program, 
then certainly the people of the United 
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States are willing to continue sacrifices 
to meet this problem and this threat. I 
was reluctant to go along at first. It 
was only because I found no alternative 
that suited me, that I concluded to sup- 
port this measure. There is not any 
doubt about it being a great improve- 
ment over present procedures. 

Mr. Chairman, it is important to ob- 
serve that this is not an executive pro- 
posal submitted to the legislative branch 
of the Government. It bears the im- 
press of legislative imagination and leg- 
islative thinking, and while there were 
some differences between the executive 
and the legislative, this is the executive 
response to our findings. It has the 
approval of the distinguished former 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. RICHARDS, of South Caro- 
lina, who, to some extent, altered his 
own thinking, as he said in the report 
which he was largely instrumental in 
submitting last year. He favors an 
economic program that provides hope for 
completion of important projects. He 
conceded that the general language, 
which he had inspired originally, simply 
suggesting congressional approval of 
eontinuing aid is not sufficient; that 
there has to be something in the nature 
of a long-range loan fund to provide 
assistance. This bill is in line with that 
idea. I hope that as differences are 
expressed in debate regarding the details, 
the House will hold onto the idea that at 
last we have come up with something 
that is different. We have provided 
something you have expressed a desire 
for, a new approach, and while many of 
the provisions of the bill maintain old 
ideas and procedures, the loan fund is a 
new, sound approach. It follows the 
principles of our capitalistic system. It 
also preserves the sense of pride of the 
recipient nations, these emergent new 
nations that are on our side so that they 
may maintain their economic independ- 
ence and be potentially helpful. That 
is what we propose in this loan-fund 
program. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. May I compliment the 
gentleman on his statement, because this 
development loan fund is so important a 
part of the program itself. Secondly, 
we in the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs that have worked on this mutual- 
assistance program for a long time be- 
lieve that it is time we moved from grants 
to loans in this program and that we can 
now have a revolving loan fund that 
could be supervised. So, I do want to 
compliment the gentleman on making 
the emphasis on the importance of the 
development loan fund in this bill. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BURLESON: On 
page 1, after line 4, insert: “Section 2 of the 
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Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
which expresses a statement of policy, is 
amended by the addition of the following 
paragraph at the end of the statement: 

„d) It is the sense of the Congress that 
the rights of our own citizens should not be 
sacrificed while the rights of freedom and 
self-government are secured to the peoples of 
other nations and that in order to insure 
justice, maintain the rights and privileges 
for our citizens who are serving with our 
Armed Forces in other countries, and pro- 
mote the general welfare, the President 
should forthwith address to the North At- 
lantic Council, as provided for by article XVII 
of the NATO Status of Forces Agreement, a 
request for revision of article VII of such 
agreement for the purpose of eliminating or 
modifying article VII so that the United 
States may exercise exclusive criminal juris- 
diction over American military personnel sta- 
tioned within the boundaries of parties to 
the treaty and that the President should 
take similar action with regard to the ad- 
ministrative agreement with Japan, as 
amended, and all other international agree- 
ments which give criminal jurisdiction over 
our Armed Forces to foreign governments 
which are parties thereto.” 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the amend- 
ment, that it is not germane to the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall reserve the point 
of order so that the gentleman from 
Texas may make his presentation, if he 
cares to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN] reserves 
his point of order. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BURLESON. I assume, if I may 
address myself to the amendment which 
I have offered, that likewise I will be 
recognized to speak on the point of order, 
should the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CARNAHAN] press his point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will permit, I think he would 
prefer it this way. I also make a point 
of order against the amendment and I 
feel that the point of order should not 
be reserved, so that the gentleman will 
then know whether his amendment is 
in order or not. I suggest it might be 
helpful if the Chair would rule on the 
question of the germaneness of the 
amendment before the gentleman pro- 
ceeds. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman is assuming that it would 
be preferable to the gentleman who of- 
fered the amendment to proceed that 
way, I assure him that it is not. I 
should like very much for the gentle- 
mian to reserve his point of order as the 
gentleman from Missouri has done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
has been reserved and the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BURLESON] is recognized 
on his amendment. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, may 
I express my appreciation to my col- 
leagues on the committee of their con- 
siderateness in reserving their point of 
order. I find myself in somewhat of a 
paradoxical position in offering this 
amendment. Heretofore I have thought 
it not proper to offer an amendment of 
this nature to the mutual-security bill. 
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I have contended against it, with the 
hope and understanding that we should 
give attention to certain court cases 
then pending and that afterwards, hav- 
ing the opportunity to observe the out- 
come of those cases, we would have 
opportunity to meet this issue head on. 

We thought we had that opportunity 
a few days ago when the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs by a vote of 18 to 8, with 
1 voting “present,” reported out the so- 
called Bow resolution, House Joint Reso- 
lution 16. Most of you are aware that 
House Joint Resolution 16 is now pend- 
ing in the Committee on Rules. Pend- 
ing is hardly the word. It is in the deep 
freeze, so to speak, in the Committee on 
Rules, and is not coming to this floor 
for your consideration. I am a little 
embarrassed over what happened, al- 
though I cannot explain to you what 
happened. It does not make much dif- 
ference. It is not here before us for 
debate and it is not going to be here. 
Should anyone say that you will have 
the opportunity to resolve this issue and 
to express yourselves on it at a later 
time, Iam doubtful that that will be the 
case. I think this is the only opportunity 
that those of you, who believe as I do, 
that something should be done about the 
status of forces treaties and the nu- 
merous other Executive agreements with 
many nations around the world will have 
to vote en this issue. This is a sense 
resolution which expresses the policy of 
the Congress. Those of you who are 
opposed to this proposition in any form 
should be willing to accept this rather 
platitudinous language contained in this 
amendment. 

The language of the amendment is not 
as strong as I would like but is drawn 
to meet the test of germaneness. I think 
this is germane, and will speak to that 
at the appropriate time if I am per- 
mitted. 

What does it do? It simply expresses 
the sense of the Congress to the Presi- 
dent of the United States that he should 
forthwith contact the North Atlantic 
Treaty signatories and the other na- 
tions around the world with which we 
have Executive agreements, to ask that 
in the light of the things which have 
recently transpired, we have a revision 
or an elimination of section 7 of the 
agreements, section 7 referring to the 
Status of Forces Treaty. 

It does not direct or demand that the 
President do anything. It simply states 
that he should explore and find ways 
and means to preserve the constitutional 
rights of men in uniform stationed in 
foreign countries. That is really all the 
amendment does. But that is extremely 
fundamental. 

It is the hope that in a renegotiation, 
many things might be done with exist- 
ing agreements to guarantee and main- 
tain all constitutional rights belonging 
to our military personnel. It does not 
tell the President what to do. For in- 
stance, I hope certainly we may not com- 
mit a man in uniform to the jurisdiction 
of any foreign authority when he is on 
duty. I hope, too, that in the recon- 
sideration of the overall agreements, the 
Executive may find that we have too 
many men overseas at the present time. 
Do you know that we have almost half 
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of our entire military personnel sta- 
tioned overseas? To me, that just is 
not reasonable. If we had far fewer 
people better instructed and better 
trained representing the United States 
overseas, I think many of our troubles 
recently experienced would be elimi- 
nated. I see no reason why that should 
not be a part of the reconsideration of 
the President when he asks for a re- 
negotiation of these treaties. But I re- 
peat, it does not direct or demand that 
he do more than seek a revision to bring 
about these desired ends. That is all we 
can do but we certainly should do that. 

I know the administration opposes 
anything resembling this amendment. 
It opposes anything which has to do 
with the Congress looking into these 
matter. The generals and the admirals 
make very strong statements, and I re- 
spect those statements, but they are not 
elected by the people. We will find that 
we will not be withdrawing our people 
from overseas or be giving up any air 
bases overseas. You can be assured of 
that, and support this amendment in 
safety. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
insist on a ruling on my point of order, 
and ask to be heard on the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman on his 
point of order. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, which the 
bill S. 2130 seeks to amend, states in its 
statement of policy among other things 
that the Congress of the United States 
“declares it to be the policy of the 
United States to continue as long as such 
danger to the peace of the world and to 
the security of the United States persists 
to make available to free nations and 
peoples upon request, assistance of such 
nature and in such amounts as the 
United States deems advisable, compat- 
ible with its own stability, strength, and 
other obligations, and as may be needed 
and effectively used by such free nations 
and peoples to help them maintain their 
freedom.” 

This legislation does not provide for 
the conduct, management, or regulation 
of American forces abroad. Conse- 
quently, the amendment is not germane. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
Poet to hear the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, on page 
407 of the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the matter of germaneness 
appears the statement that to a bill mod- 
ifying an existing law as to one spe- 
cific particular an amendment relating 
to the terms of the law other than those 
dealt with by the bill is not germane. 
Volume V. page 806, of Cannon's Prece- 
dents is cited and there are other cita- 
tions as well. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment at- 
tempts to amend the purpose clauses of 
the mutual security law, which is a part 
of the bill which is not amended by the 
amendments contained in the bill, S. 
2130, which is now before the House. In 
addition, this amendment purports to 
deal with treaties which, under the Con- 
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stitution, are the responsibility of the 
President and the Senate and with which 
the House does not deal. It deals with 
recommending the revision, the remak- 
ing of treaties; that is, the making of 
new treaties, which is a subject matter 
with which the House does not deal and 
a subject matter which is certainly com- 
pletely foreign to this bill. In addition, 
the amendment, if carried out, would 
amend the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice. Article 14 of the code provides 
that under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary concerned may prescribe, a mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces accused of an 
offense against civil authority may be 
delivered upon request to the civil au- 
thority for trial. 

Article 5 of the same code says: 

“This chapter applies in all places.” 

So that this would purport to amend 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice. It 
seems to me that the author of the Bow 
amendment has shown what he believes 
to be the germane way to amend that, in 
that he has filed a bill which is now 
pending before the Committee on Armed 
Services which deals with the terms of 
the Code of Military Justice. 

Mr. Chairman, for these reasons, it 
seems to me that this amendment is not 
germane in any respect to the pending 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. FULTON] rise? 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, cer- 
tainly in the first place the method of 
trial of United States troops stationed 
abroad is not germane in an economic 
and military aid bill for foreign coun- 
tries. 

Secondly, attention should be called to 
the statement that has been made by the 
gentleman from Ohio that the revision 
of United States treaties or executive 
agreements in this type of a bill is clearly 
not germane to the purposes of the bill. 

Thirdly, as stated by the gentleman 
from Texas, the sponsor of the particu- 
jar amendment, if his purpose is directly 
or indirectly to have a reduction effect 
upon the number of armed United 
States forces abroad or the number of 
military people in our military installa- 
tions, that policy is clearly a matter of 
jurisdiction of the House Armed Services 
Committee, and is not in any way con- 
nected with or germane to this legisla- 
tion. I might say that we members on 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
have always stayed away from trying to 
set a limitation on, or the number of, 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
stationed abroad in this kind of legisla- 
tion. That is not under the jurisdiction 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
which brings this legislation before the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Bow] rise? 

- Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, may I be 
heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman, 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to say that yesterday in speaking 
on the floor of the House, I referred to 
the so-called Bow resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 16, which, in my opin- 
ion, I said, was not germane to this bill. 
However, may I point out, Mr. Chairman, 
that this is not the so-called Bow reso- 
lution. This amendment merely amends 
the purpose clauses of the act of 1954, 
in which there are other purposes other 
than the ones which have been referred 
to. This does not attempt to amend 
the treaty as the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Vorys] has said. It simply ex- 
presses the sense of the Congress that 
the President take some action to at- 
tempt to renegotiate and places no man- 
datory provisions at all upon the Presi- 
dent. It simply expresses the will of 
the Congress under the purpose clauses 
of this legislation, as a matter of policy. 
I want to make it clear, Mr. Chairman, 
that what I had to say yesterday so far 
as my own resolution is concerned does 
not, in my opinion, apply to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas inasmuch as this amendment sim- 
ply expresses the sense of the Congress 
and does not do those things which the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] has 
indicated it might attempt to do. It is 
only the sense of the Congress that 
something should be done to protect the 
American serviceman abroad. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
be pleased to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. PROUTY. I call the attention of 
the Chair to House Rule 16, clause 7, 
which reads as follows: 

No motion or proposition on a subject 
different from that under consideration shall 
be admitted under color of amendment. 


I think if we look at the proposed 
amendment we will find it deals with a 
different subject matter. The subject 
matter of the bill S. 2130 is mutual se- 
curity. The subject matter of the 
amendment is qualification of treaties 
or other international agreements. It 
seems to me that the proposed amend- 
ment is clearly not germane. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, may 
I be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, the 
mutual security bill deals with very 
broad and all-inclusive subjects of na- 
tional defense. It relates in many re- 
spects to the interest and welfare of the 
Free World. To that I wholly subscribe. 

The amendment is definitely within 
the scope of that conception. This is 
merely, as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow] has pointed out, the sense or the 
expression of policy on behalf of the 
people of the United States to its execu- 
tive department. It is an indication 
that we are not satisfied with the ar- 
rangements which are now in force and 
effect in foreign nations relative to juris- 
diction over American military person- 
nel stationed in those countries. 

The House of Representatives being 
closest to the people and reflecting the 
people's opinions and attitudes are 
called upon to make their attitudes and 
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opinions known to the President. I read 
from a statement made by President 
Eisenhower a few days ago: 

“In a country such as ours,” he said, there 
is only one force under God that has any 
validity; it is public opinion. Public opin- 
ion does everything.“ 


And then I quote from a great Presi- 
dent of the distant past, Mr. Lincoln: 

With public opinion on its side everything 
succeeds. With public opinion against it 
nothing succeeds. 


This is a public-opinion statement 
made by the representatives of the peo- 
ple to their executive department. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I certainly 
can see no reason why this would not be 
purely and entirely in the center of the 
scope of the bill now under considera- 
tion. I think it is germane. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
Say just a word further? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
be pleased to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. VORYS. My friend the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow] and my friend 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURLE- 
son] have implied that because this was 
a policy statement that would somehow 
make it germane even though the policy 
provision of the bill is not under review 
in the pending legislation; and that be- 
cause it is a policy statement it would 
make it germane even though another 
type of amendment dealing with exactly 
the same subject matter would not be 
germane. 

I submit that this proposes a policy 
that would affect the negotiation of 
treaties and that would require an 
amendment to the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice. The fact that it is a policy 
statement rather than a direct amend- 
ment does not make it any the more 
germane. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Coor En). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The gentleman from Texas has offered 
an amendment which has been reported. 
The gentleman from Missouri makes a 
point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that it is not germane to 
the pending bill. 

The Chair invites attention to the fact 
that the pending bill is to reenact and 
continue the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended. 

Attention is invited to the provisions 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended. Section 2 of that act is 
headed “Statement of policy.” 

Under that section, subsection (b) 
provides: 

It is the sense of the Congress that inas- 
much as (1) the United States through 
Mutual Security programs has made sub- 
stantial contributions to the economic re- 
covery and rehabilitation of the nations of 
Western Europe; (2) due in part to those 
programs, it has been possible for such na- 
tions to achieve complete economic recov- 
ery and to regain their military strength; 
and (3) certain other friendly nations of the 
world remain in need of assistance in order 
that they may defend themselves against ag- 
gression and contribute to the security of 
the free world. 


It goes on further and then includes 
(c) under subsection (3): 

It is the sense of Congress that the assist- 
ance under this act shall be administered so 
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as to assist other people in their efforts to 
achieve self-government or independence 
under circumstances which enable them to 
assume an equal situation among the free 
nations of the world and to fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities for self-government or inde- 
pendence. 


The Chair invites attention to the fact 
that the pending amendment seeks to 
add one additional expression of the 
sense of Congress as subsection (d) fol- 
lowing subsection (c) of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954, as amended. 

Attention is also invited to the fact 
that the amendment does not seek to 
amend the treaty-making powers, it 
does not seek to amend the Code of Mili- 
tary Justice. It simply expresses the 
sense of Congress that the President 
should forthwith address to the North 
Atlantic Council, and so forth. It is an 
expression of the sense of Congress go- 
ing one step further than the expressions 
of the sense of Congress provided in the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954. 

The Chair also invites attention to the 
fact that on June 8, 1956, when that 
Mutual Security bill was before the 
House, a very similar amendment was 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow]. A point of order was made 
against that amendment on the ground 
it was not germane to the pending bill. 
The point of order was withdrawn. 

After analysis of the pending amend- 
ment and the bill and the reference 
made to the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, the Chair is of the opinion 
that the amendment is an additional ex- 
pression of the sense of Congress in line 
with the expressions of the sense of Con- 
gress contained in the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, it is germane to the pend- 
ing bill, and, therefore, overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the pending 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hays of Ohio 
to the amendment offered by Mr. BURLESON : 
After the words “military personnel” insert 
the words “while on duty.” 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
am in sympathy with the Burleson 
amendment; but many Members of the 
House in conversations have expressed 
the desire not to have to vote on the 
proposition of extending the right of a 
court martial or a trial in an American 
court to a serviceman who commits a 
crime while on leave. 

What my amendment does is to con- 
fine the Burleson amendment and to give 
this protection that the Burleson 
amendment seeks to give to the Ameri- 
can serviceman while he is on duty or 
within the confines of an American camp 
or property in a foreign country which 
is under the jurisdiction of the United 
States. But, it does not give to an 
American serviceman, if my amendment 
should be adopted, any protection when 
he is on a pass, when, as many of them 
do, they must go from Germany or 
France, where they are stationed, into 
Switzerland or Italy or some other coun- 
try and commit a crime. Then they 
come under the jurisdiction of that coun- 
try even as you or I or any other Ameri- 
can tourist. And, it seems to me that the 
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status of forces treaties, as they exist, 
contain this language; at least, that is 
what we were told repeatedly last year 
during the hearings by people from the 
Pentagon and by people from the State 
Department. What I seek to get away 
from—and I am sure that I can say what 
my colleague from Texas seeks to get 
away from—at least in part, is this busi- 
ness of having the Department of De- 
fense or the Department of State turn 
a soldier over to another country for 
trial merely because it will make for good 
feelings in that particular country. And, 
in one recent case that is exactly the 
reason the Secretary of State gave. He 
never alleged at any time that this 
soldier was not under the status of forces 
protection. He said the United States 
waived the agreement and turned him 
over. 

Now, it seems to me there is a very 
fundamental concept involved here. Who 
is going to waive your rights and my 
rights except you or me? If a treaty is 
a treaty, that is good enough; I can go 
along and defend it, but if it is only a 
treaty so long as somebody in the Pen- 
tagon or somebody in the State Depart- 
ment wants it to be a treaty, and does 
not suit them, and that they can waive 
it or abrogate it and say it does not 
apply, that is not very much of a treaty. 

I am prepared to vote for the Burleson 
amendment even if my amendment is not 
adopted. I am sincere in trying to pro- 
tect these boys, but I do believe that with 
the addition of the words “while on 
duty” it makes it perfectly clear that a 
boy is protected where we meant him to 
be protected, and it certainly does not 
give him a license to go out and commit 
a crime knowing that he will not be 
subject to the laws of the country where 
the crime is committed. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Is it not 
true that the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Texas, together 
with the amendment which you have of- 
ferred, conforms with most of the trea- 
ties that are in existence today. They 
all refer to the fact that jurisdiction is 
with the United States when a man is 
on duty. You seek by your amendment 
to incorporate it into the original amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Exactly. If we 
can believe what the people from the De- 
fense Department and the State De- 
partment testified before our committee, 
certainly that is in the status of forces 
agreements and certainly that is the way 
they meant them to be. All I seek to 
do is to spell it out, to put it in there 
also so that the Burleson amendment 
is consistent with the status of forces 
treaties as they now exist, and that will 
show that Congress is against the De- 
partment of Defense or the Department 
of State or anyone else arbitrarily say- 
ing, “Well, in the case of this man, the 
status-of-forces treaty will not apply.“ 
I am not going to argue the relative 
merits of any case, but I do think there 
is a principle involved here that goes 
beyond the merits of any particular case. 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. That was 
the testimony of the witnesses who ap- 
peared before our committee. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. That is correct. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this: Who would make the de- 
termination whether the soldier was on 
duty or not? Has the gentleman thought 
along those lines? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Somewhere along 
the line we have to delegate to some- 
body the right to do that, and pre- 
sumably it would be made, as it was in 
the recent case that attracted so much 
attention, by his commanding officer, 
that he was on duty. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Is it not true that in 
those cases where we have treaties or 
agreements permitting our Government 
to waive, that the other government 
party to the agreement or treaties must 
also waive jurisdiction when we request 
it? They have a right to waive juris- 
diction if we request it, too. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Yes; the gentle- 
man is right. They have the right to 
waive jurisdiction, but there is no com- 
pulsion upon them to waive jurisdiction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I regret- 
fully object to any extension of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

I want to point out to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays] that while other 
countries in the world have waived juris- 
diction over our soldiers in only 73 per- 
cent of the cases, Japan has waived 
jurisdiction in 97 percent of the cases, 
In other words, we got very much the 
best of this question of waiving, in Japan, 
which is the country the gentleman 
talks about. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman would yield to me, I would 
say that on the surface, under the figures 
that were presented, I felt that way about 
it, too, for a long time. But you can 
waive 1,000 traffic violations and refuse 
to waive in 1 case in which a man’s 
life is involved. It seems to me that your 
1,000 traffic violations hardly add up to 
as much as the rights of a human being 
to have a trial by jury when his life is 
involved. 

Mr. MORANO. The gentleman is per- 
haps just guessing as to whether these 
were all traffic violations. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Iam not guessing, 
because I have analyzed the statistics 
and I find that waiving of jurisdiction by 
foreign countries is done in minor cases, 
where they do not want to clutter up 
their courts. The letter of the Depart- 
ment of State shows that. But in major 
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cases I think the gentleman. will find that 
there has been no waiver of jurisdiction 
on the part of any foreign nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make it 
clear—if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther for a moment—that I am not here 
defending anybody who has gone out and 
committed armed robbery or murder or 
anything like that. I think he ought to 
be punished. But I do think there is a 
principle involved here which is whether 
by whim or by some arbitrary decision 
in a single case or 2 or 3 cases, some- 
body in the Pentagon can say, “Well, 
in this man’s case we will waive his 
rights.” 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say to the gentleman from Ohio that 
it is not as simple as all that. You just 
do not get the State Department to say, 
“We are going to waive,” without ex- 
amining all the factors in the case and 
without determining whether the waiver 
is justified. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I have not men- 
tioned any specific case, but in the recent 
case in Japan I think you would find that 
on successive days, the State Department 
was on all sides of that question. I do 
not think now that they have been hon- 
est with the Congress in telling us who 
made the decision or where it was made 
to waive the rights in this particular 
case. The only thing I know is that the 
Secretary said that it was a matter of 
better relations with Japan; and I sub- 
mit that that is not a very good reason. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not here to defend the Secretary of 
State. But I am certain that in the in- 
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the right thing to do in waiving jurisdic- 
tion in that case. And when the matter 
is finally adjudicated I think it will be 
proven that he was right in that decision. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORANO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I have a copy of a letter 
written July 15 by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for International Secu- 
rity Affairs to the chairman of our com- 
mittee giving an up-to-date report on 
this matter of waivers. It says: 

With respect to serious offenses, such as 
rape, manslaughter, arson, robbery, larceny, 
burglary, and aggravated assault, a waiver 
was obtained in better than 69 percent of 
the cases. 


That is in the past 6-month period. 
The general waiver shows 62.65 percent 
of cases during this period. 

Here is our problem. Who decides 
whether a man is on duty or not? Our 
officials may say he is on duty, or at 
least he is enough on duty that we want 
to punish him if the other people do 
not. On the other hand, if the offense 
is of a character that it is an offense 
against the laws of the other country 
they say, That is an offense against the 
laws of our country.” In the recent case 
the Japanese argued one way and we 
argued another way. When you have 
two countries that sincerely think they 
are right, something has to give. It 
seems to me you either have to have a 
provision for waiver by one side or the 
other or you have to say, “We will go 
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to war and fight it out in each case 
where we cannot agree.” 

It happens that on this matter of 
waiver the percentage figures on both 
serious and other cases has been in our 
favor, as we might say. I cannot see 
how we could operate the thing and de- 
mand and receive exclusive power to de- 
cide whether or not a man was on duty 
and whether we are going to try him. 
That is the problem. 

Mr. MORANO. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, since the amendment 
is germane to the bill, I regret that a 
piece of legislation of this importance 
could not be considered in a separate 
resolution and considered solely on its 
own merits. The House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs on July 1 reported out of 
that committee House Joint Resolution 
16 dealing with this matter. It was re- 
ported out of the committee by a vote of 
18 to 8. Since the proposition is to be 
handled rather hurriedly today, I appre- 
ciate the amendment which was offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 
I think it is worthy of careful consider- 
ation. I personally shall vote for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio, May I say to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] that 
the matter is not quite as simple as he 
makes it. It is not a matter of the 
United States going to war with another 
country or waiving jurisdiction. If my 
amendment to the Burleson amendment 
is adopted and makes it right that the 
United States should have exclusive ju- 
risdiction over a soldier while on duty, 
it would only be doing what the depart- 
ments have testified the status of forces 
treaties do anyway. 

Let us carry this thing out to its logi- 
eal conclusion. If Japan or France or 
any other nation has a right to try a man 
while on duty, it seems to me that if you 
wanted to carry the thing out as far as 
you can go, if a company commander 
ordered a troop into a certain area on 
maneuvers and a farmer in that area 
wanted them arrested, they could arrest 
the whole troop. They could just tie up 
the United States forces. 

It seems to me it is fair and equitable 
to say to any country, and it has been in 
practice for centuries, that We will re- 
tain control of our troops while they are 
on duty and when they are off duty they 
are subject to the laws of your country 
the same as your people or any tourists.” 
I think if you go beyond that you turn 
our troops over under circumstances, as 
I said before, at the whim of anybody. 
Then you are asking for something 
whereby the United States gives up a 
great deal and gets nothing in return. 
I do not really think any country is going 
to be so unfair as to ask that of us, be- 
cause when the status of forces treaties 
were negotiated they gave us just what 
this amendment seeks to do now. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. As I understand the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio, it provides for action while 
the soldier is on duty. Will the gentle- 
man from Ohio be willing to accept the 
words “while in the performance of offi- 
cial duty“? There is a little bit of dif- 
ference, I may say to the gentleman from 
Ohio. I am not opposed to his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman is 
asking me a question and I would like 
to try to answer. I am not seeking to 
engage in any debate on semantics. I 
do not know whether there is much dif- 
ference between the language “while on 
duty” and “while in performance of his 
duty.” It seems to me the thing we want 
to make clear is that when the man is 
under the control of a superior officer or 
while he is carrying out his official duties 
that he comes under our jurisdiction. 
If that language does it, I am not par- 
ticularly interested in the language as 
long as the idea that I am trying to get 
across is carried out. Would the gen- 
tleman tell me what the difference is? 

Mr. MORANO. The difference is that 
it is already in the official language of 
the treaty or the protocol. It says: 
“While in the performance of official 
duty.” You would then be conforming 
with language which is already in exist- 
ence. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN, I yield. 

Mr. SELDEN. I would like to point 
out to the gentleman that during the 
hearings on the Status of Forces Agree- 
ment, which our committee held in July 
of 1955, Hon. Robert Murphy, Deputy 
Under Secretary of State, pointed out in 
his testimony before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee what he described as one of 
the main advantages of the status of 
forces agreements. He said: 

In the first place, the Status of Forces 
Agreement provides that United States serv- 
icemen remain under United States juris- 
diction with respect to offenses committed 
while on duty. In other words, the foreign 
governments have voluntarily limited their 
jurisdiction to criminal offenses while our 
soldiers are off duty, or on leave, or AWOL, 


That statement was made in our hear- 
ing by Mr. Murphy. He did not say 
“while in the performance of official 
duty.” He said, “while on duty.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BURLESON]. I do op- 
pose the modifying amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Hays]. As a matter of fact, I would be 
very happy to support the Bow amend- 
ment in its original form, and the 
amendment which I introduced which 
is identical, whereby we would be lend- 
ing full force and effect to what we are 
trying to do here in the establishment 
of policy. It was said here, and argued 
before, as to how many cases and how 
many young men are affected and have 
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been affected by trials in foreign coun- 
tries. As was testified by the chairman 
of the military-law committee of the 
New York County Lawyers’ Association 
in testifying before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, he said, “If only one 
young American was convicted or tried 
in a foreign court without his full con- 
stitutional guaranties and rights—one 
was too many.” So the number is abso- 
lutely unimportant. The question is 
what are we trying to do here? Is it to 
be the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment at this time and in the future 
and since 1950 that we draft young men 
of this country and those who volunteer 
for our armed services, we have them 
take an oath to defend with their lives 
the United States of America and then 
we put a gun on their shoulders and 
send them into a foreign land and when 
they arrive in that foreign land, we say, 
“You can fight to defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, but the Consti- 
tution of the United States no longer 
defends you because you are on foreign 
soil.” That is exactly what these agree- 
ments amounts to. None of us, no man 
in this House or in the country con- 
dones any crime committed by a serv- 
iceman or anyone else. That is not in- 
volved. The Girard case is not involved 
here except it seems to be a decision 
in violation of the very agreement that 
was made, that he was on duty. The 
McOsker case in France is a case where 
the man was off duty. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BURLESON. Does the gentle- 
man agree that the amendment offered 
to the amendment is a limitation on 
what is intended in the amendment first 
offered? 

Mr. BECKER. It is absolutely a limi- 
tation because if you are just going to 
provide for whole on-duty cases, that 
is only a part. 

Mr. BURLESON. In other words, the 
gentleman agrees that the intent of the 
amendment, without the addition of lan- 
guage proposed by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays], is that the President 
should, in accordance with the expressed 
desire of the Congress, seek to revise and 
amend existing treaties and agreements 
to effect the complete jurisdiction of 
American personnel stationed overseas? 

Mr. BECKER. I do. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I am sorry, I have not 
time. I started to say to the gentleman 
from Ohio that in the case of alleged 
crimes committed in a foreign country, 
if the foreign country waives and does 
not seek to prosecute we want to have 
the right to try him before a court-mar- 
tial. In other words, if the foreign gov- 
ernment does not decide that they want 
to prosecute for an alleged crime, the 
poor kid is going to be brought before 
a court-martial; he is going to get it 
one way or the other whether he likes it 
or not, and I think that is one of the 
great points involved: Whether a foreign 
government tries him or not he is tried 
anyway. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have visited these 
young men in prisons in France and Eng- 
land. I had statements signed by them; 
every single boy said that if he could he 
would like to get his freedom tomorrow 
and be tried before a court-martial 
where he would have the right of appeal, 
the right of a board of review and the 
protection of international law and the 
code of military justice. I have no con- 
demnation of any government’s system 
of jurisprudence; it is theirs and they 
are entitled to what they want; but I 
asked these boys in prison in England 
why they did not appeal their cases. 
They had asked about that themselves 
and were told. Ves, they could get their 
case appealed but they were only serving 
a 3-year sentence; that on appeal 99 
percent of the appeals were lost in the 
court and then the higher court would 
generally assess the maximum sentence 
permitted under British law.” 

I say that our boys should not be sub- 
jected to that sort of thing when we ask 
them to serve our country either at home 
or abroad. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. KILDAY] is recognized. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, along 
with most others, I suppose, I view as 
most unfortunate the action of the ex- 
ecutive department of the Government 
in its handling of the Girard case. I 
believe it was handled exactly the reverse 
of how it should have been handled. 

As I stated on the floor last year when 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] of- 
fered an amendment similar to this, I 
think it is most unfortunate that the 
United States entered into the status- 
of-forces treaties. On the other hand, 
our Government has entered into the 
status-of-forces treaties and it was done 
after negotiation by the executive branch 
of the Government and ratification by 
the Senate. The agreement with Japan 
is not in the form of a treaty, but, as 
pointed out by the Supreme Court in 
the Girard case, the agreement had ac- 
tually been negotiated prior to the sub- 
mission of the security treaty to the 
Senate and the Senate was informed as 
to its existence, and the security treaty 
refers to the agreement. 

The point I want to make js that there 
is a right way and a wrong way to do 
everything. I sincerely trust that our 
present resentment will not lead the 
House into taking the wrong action on 
this matter. I hope we will not in the 
present feeling of excitement and resent- 
ment take some action which might 
make this body look ridiculous under the 
Constitution, 

I have offered a bill, and I did it only 
after having studied the opinion of the 
Supreme Court most carefully. It is 
now pending before the Committee on 
Armed Services, the committee which 
has jurisdiction over the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice, the committee which 
should handle this proposition. The 
chairman of the committee has told me 
he can schedule hearings next week on 
the bill I have offered. This bill would 
take care of all the problems we have 
involved here. 

It is clear under our system of gov- 
ernment that the President is the only 
one who can speak in foreign affairs. 
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This was not held by either the New 
Deal court, resented so bitterly by those 
on this side of the aisle, or the Eisen- 
hower court, which has been resented 
so bitterly by those on the other side 
of the aisle; it was held by the old Su- 
preme Court which President Roosevelt 
attempted to pack and which action we 
all resented so bitterly. In an opinion 
by Justice Sutherland in the case of 
United States against Curtiss-Wright it 
was held that only the President may 
speak in foreign affairs, only the Presi- 
dent may listen. It went on further and 
held that not only is the President the 
only one who can speak, but he is the 
only one who can decide whether to 
speak or when to speak. 

So, let us not take any action here 
that puts us in the position of directing 
the President of the United States to 
take some action which under our form 
of government we do not have the right 
to do and which the old Supreme Court 
held we have no right to do, not even 
the Senate, and they are the only ones 
concerned in making treaties. 

The old Court held that only the Presi- 
dent can determine whether or when to 
speak. It is not necessary to take any 
action with reference to the status of 
forces treaties in order to cure this 
situation. 

There is a great deal of misunder- 
standing as to what Congress can do in 
legislating with reference to a treaty. 
There should be none. It has been held 
consistently that a treaty has no greater 
dignity than a statute of Congress. If 
a treaty is ratified and there is an exist- 
ing act of Congress to the contrary, the 
treaty repeals the act of Congress, but if 
Congress than passes a statute which is 
contrary to the treaty, the statute re- 
peals the treaty. That is as clear as it 
can be. It was set out in great detail 
by the Supreme Court recently in the 
case of the two women who had been 
mourt-martialed overseas for killing 
their husbands. The Court held there 
that where a statute was contrary to an 
existing treaty the treaty is nul. 

The thing for us to do here is to pass 
a bill such as I have introduced, which 
prohibits to any officer of the armed 
services the power to surrender any in- 
dividual of the armed services to any 
foreign nation. It then provides that in 
the event a nation which is a party to 
any status of forces treaty, agreement, 
or protocol requests jurisdiction the Sec- 
retary of the military department to 
which this man belongs shall determine 
whether the foreign country has pri- 
mary jurisdiction. If it does he may be 
delivered. If it does not have primary 
jurisdiction then he shall not under any 
circumstances be delivered to the foreign 
country. 

England did this same thing when the 
Status of Forces Treaty was submitted to 
Parliament for the purpose of securing 
enabling legislation. The proposed act 
that was submitted to Commons pro- 
vided certification by the United States 
that the man was on duty, or in the per- 
formance of duty, shall be conclusive. 
Commons refused to accept that and 
they provided in their enabling act that 
a certification from officers of the 
United States would be prima facie evi- 
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dence only and that the British au- 
thorities themselves would determine 
whether the man was on duty or not. 

My proposed bill does away with the 
power of waiver. There is a provision in 
the treaty, if we have primary jurisdic- 
tion and the foreign nation says a par- 
ticular case is of particular importance 
to it, and asks us to waive jurisdiction, 
we promise to give sympathetic consid- 
eration to that request. My bill would 
prevent that. It would let every man 
charged with a crime go to the country 
having primary jurisdiction under the 
treaty. That is what everybody here 
wants. 

I hope the pending amendment will 
be defeated and that you will permit the 
Committee on Armed Services, which 
has jurisdiction under the rules of the 
House, to handle this matter in an or- 
derly, proper, and efficient manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know how 
much I can add to the statement that 
has just been made by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Kitpay]. It was an 
able statement by an able Member of 
this body, and it would seem to me that 
it should be conclusive. 

Now, actually we have had much argu- 
ment about this whole sort of a proposi- 
tion for a great many years. Last year 
we had it on an amendment something 
like this; and, as I remember, the vote 
in the Committee was 93 to 30 against 
the amendment. 

If you will just take a slight look at 
history, we began to see the growing 
menace of international communism as 
an armed force, and we sought to build 
our defenses against it and to protect the 
Free World. It was deemed necessary in 
the interest of the security of the United 
States to station some of our troops 
abroad in strategic places within the 
boundaries of sovereign nations friendly 
to us, dedicated to freedom as we are 
dedicated to freedom, and it was desira- 
ble in our own security to station our 
troops in those friendly nations. 

Now, I think it is not to be further 
questioned that in most circumstances a 
man stationed there committing a crim- 
inal act is under the jurisdiction of the 
sovereign nation, but in order to make 
the arrangement workable, to protect the 
essential rights of Americans, these ar- 
rangements, sometimes referred to as 
status-of-forces agreements, were worked 
out. I think it is only fair for us to re- 
member that many of these agreements 
were negotiated under a previous admin- 
istration. I might say, parenthetically, 
that the great President of the United 
States who serves us today was on mili- 
tary duty in one area of the world where 
these Americans are now stationed. The 
Status of Forces Agreement was subse- 
quently ratified by the Senate of the 
United States under this administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, if I could urge any- 
thing, it is that this is not the place to 
try to settle this matter. A resolution 
has been adopted by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and is now pending be- 
fore the Committee on Rules. No one 
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can assume that the resolution will not 
ultimately be reported by the commit- 
tee. The gentleman from Texas has 
spoken of a separate bill that has gone 
to the Armed Services Committee, that 
seeks to reach the matter through a dif- 
ferent approach. To my mind, in this 
sort of a delicate matter, that is the 
way it ought to be settled. Why, my 
friends, the money that this authoriza- 
tion bill would make in order under a 
subsequent appropriation bill is not the 
money that is involved in the station- 
ing of our troops abroad. That money is 
in the Defense Department appropria- 
tion bill. 

I have had occasion to discuss this 
matter with our President in recent days. 
I think I can honestly say to you quite 
frankly that he has been tremendously 
disturbed at what might be the ultimate 
result of some of the proposals that have 
been made. I think it is only fair to say 
that if these troops of ours stationed 
around the world in strategic places, 
within a few hours’ striking distance of 
the heart of the Russian Communist 
conspiracy, had to be brought back 
home, we really would face a problem of 
our national defense. Now, I have 
talked to people who propose that some- 
thing be done about this matter, and 
most of them say that they do not think 
all of these troops should be brought 
back. If the amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio were to be adopted, of course, it 
would be of less effect in its application, so 
I certainly would support that amend- 
ment to the amendment; but then I 
shall oppose the whole amendment be- 
cause it just seems to me that in the 
interest of orderly procedure this matter, 
after all, is primarily for the other body 
that ratified the Status of Forces Agree- 
ment—which we did not—by an over- 
whelming vote. But if we are to do any- 
thing about it, better would it be that 
the resolution from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs come out of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and be discussed here, and 
open to amendment; or that hearings be 
held in the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices which can then make a recommen- 
dation and bring it to the House where 
it would be open to amendment. 

Here we are considering an authori- 
zation bill under which money will not 
be provided for the maintenance of our 
troops abroad. That money is not in- 
cluded in this bill. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. BURLESON. If the gentleman 
will help me, and will obtain support on 
his side, to get the so-called Bow reso- 
lution out of the Committee on Rules, I 
will be willing to withdraw this amend- 
ment. But the gentleman knows that 
it will never reach this floor. It has al- 
ready been put on ice, and the gentle- 
man knows that. No one should be led 
to believe a rule will be granted on that 
bill. The gentleman is in a position of 
leadership and infiuence on his side of 
the aisle, and I do not believe he wants 
to leave an erroneous impression. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Texas that I appreciate his 
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attitude. He has no greater friend than 
I in this body. I am sorry he felt it 
necessary to offer this amendment. But 
the matter is before the Rules Commit- 
tee, and they will be deciding it. I know 
that this is the orderly way to get at this, 
and it is the best way, rather than to 
attach an amendment on the bill before 
us. So I hope the amendment will be 
defeated. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is anybody 
with whom I hate to be in disagreement 
it is the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
KILDAVY. I serve on his committee. I am 
the vice chairman of that committee. 
I serve under the best chairman in the 
Congress. But I do not agree with him 
on this proposition. 

Mr. Chairman, this is your only oppor- 
tunity now to strike a blow for liberty, 
You are not sure at all that the Bow 
resolution is coming out of the Commit- 
tee on Rules. What. asurance do you 
have that the Kilday bill is coming out 
of the Committee on Rules? I am a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services and I shall help to get it out of 
the Committee on Armed Services and 
I can tell you it will come out of that 
committee with the gentleman from 
Texas, PauL KıLpay, behind it. But he 
does not speak for the Committee on 
Rules. 

Let us talk about this security treaty. 
I have done a little research on this be- 
cause, along with some of the other 
Members, some of my South Carolinians 
have been tossed to the wolves, because 
it did not please Japan, or because it was 
good for relations with Japan. I burned 
a little midnight oil. Before many of 
you get up, I am here in the morning. 
Seven o’clock finds me in my office at 
1026 New House Office Building. 

This security treaty which the distin- 
guished gentleman referred to was taken 
up by the Senate, the treatymaking body 
of this branch of the Government, And 
it was made part and parcel of the treaty 
with Japan, and so known at the time; 
also these executive agreements, which 
cited the cases where we would have 
jurisdiction. 

The treaty of peace recognized that 
Japan is a sovereign nation and has the 
right to enter into these agreements and 
in the exercise of these rights Japan de- 
sires, as a provisional agreement for its 
defense, that our troops be maintained 
there. It further says that shall be done 
in order to put down armed attack from 
without, including assistance given at 
the express request of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to put down large-scale in- 
ternal riots in Japan caused through 
instigation or intervention by outside 
powers. 

And it goes on. ` 

We were invited to come to Japan. 
We were invited to come there to keep 
that Government from falling. Your 
fiesh and blood went there and put a 
gun on their shoulders. I do not want 
to be dramatic. I want to be cold- 
blooded about this thing. I do not want 
any sympathy. You can keep that. I 
want to tell you what the facts are. 

The Supreme Court said in the Girard 
case that if the United States wanted to 
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it could give away the rights of the 
American boys by treaty. That is what 
the Supreme Court held, and that is 
exactly what they have done. 

Certain Members of the other body 
wanted to review these treaties at regu- 
lar intervals, and the time is now. 

As for the case of Girard, if he was 
not on duty you are not a Member of 
Congress. He was as much on duty as 
you are. I happen to be coauthor of the 
Code of Military Justice. He should 
have been tried under the Code of Mili- 
tary Justice. As the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas said, they had no 
reason or right to surrender Girard to 
the Japanese Government. He was on 
duty. The military was overruled by the 
State Department. When the Kilday 
bill comes before the committee, and I 
hope it will, the State Department will 
overrule that under the theory that the 
highest law of the land is a treaty. 

I say to you here and now this is your 
chance to express the sense of the Gov- 
ernment. I recognize we cannot change 
a treaty, but you can express the sense 
of the Congress, My duty is clear. I 
know whereof I speak. I am going to 
speak today to express to the President 
of the United States the sense of MENDEL 
Rivers that I do not want somebody just 
for the sake of protocol to violate the 
law of this land, change the sense of 
this Congress, or barter away the rights 
of any American when he is on duty, 
carrying a pistol or gun where he has a 
right to be. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last appro- 
priate words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have always sup- 
ported the status-of-forces agreements 
but, like my colleagues, at this time I 
question the new interpretation of the 
provisions of the Status of Forces Treaty 
which permits the right to “waive juris- 


diction of an American soldier while on- 


duty” in a foreign country. I rise in 
support of the amendment of my col- 
league from Texas and also support the 
amendment of my colleague from Ohio. 

I believe in the sovereignty of nations 
but I also believe that when an American 
soldier is on duty in a foreign country, 
he is under the jurisdiction of the United 
States and should be tried under the pro- 
visions of the United States Military 
Code when offenses are committed while 
on duty. He is protecting the sovereign- 
ty of nations. I therefore believe that 
this amendment is appropriate, and I 
urge all to give it their full support. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to address just a remark or 
two to the statement of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. I believe 
I understood him to say the President 
was concerned about some of these pro- 
posals. Let me just point out to you 
what this does. 

It is the sense of Congress that the 
President should address to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization a request 
for revision of article VII. Then the 
amendment would contain, if my amend- 
ment to it should be adopted, that the 
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provision should apply to American 
troops only while on duty. I submit to 
you there is nothing in this amendment, 
if the “while on duty” language is 
adopted, that should cause the President 
any concern. It does not say our troops 
shall be brought home, it does not say 
the treaty shall be canceled; it merely 
serves notice—and this is a reply to the 
gentleman from Texas—upon the Presi- 
dent that the Congress, that the House 
and the Senate, are concerned about this 
and would like the President to make 
definite that our rights mean what we 
have been led by the Department of De- 
fense and the Department of State to 
believe they did mean. I submit to you 
in all reason that I opposed the Bow 
amendment and helped defeat it up in 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs last 
year because I was told the status-of- 
forces agreements would be adminis- 
tered according to the treaty. But, now, 
we have a little different situation and 
I do not think this would cause the Presi- 
dent any concern. This is not anything 
drastic. This is not anything that says 
the President shall or that he must do 
something. This is not anything that 
says the treaties are repudiated. This 
merely says to the President, “We would 
like you to look into this matter.” Fur- 
thermore, I think the gentleman from 
South Carolina made a pretty cogent 
argument when he said that this is the 
time that we can do something because 
I have been led to believe by some very 
responsible people, some members of the 
Committee on Rules, that this thing is 
not coming out of the Committee on 
Rules. If you want to call attention to 
your constituents that you really brought 
this to the attention of the President 
with a request for action, this is your 
last chance to do it, in my opinion. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. FASCELL. I ask the gentleman 
from Ohio if his amendment were 
adopted, is it not true that all it would 
seek to do then would be to direct an 
administrative action which is now pos- 
sible under existing treaty? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Exactly. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Is there any 
reason why this particular amendment 
cannot be adopted and the House pro- 
ceed thereafter to adopt the bill of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
EIL DAY] as well? 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I agree 
with the gentleman. I see no reason 
why that cannot be done. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
Strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support. of 
the Burleson amendment and in oppo- 
sition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 
If the amendment offered by the 
gentleman is adopted, it simply will 
mean nothing because the treaties 
already provide the on-duty status, 
I would like to refer to the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. Krav] about the armed services. 
About 2 years ago, I do not remember 
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the exact date, this House sitting as the 
Committee. of the Whole adopted a 
similar resolution by a vote of 154 to 76 
which expressed the will of the House 
that something be done about the status- 
of-forces agreements. Since that date, 
they have done nothing in the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services to rectify this 
situation although the will of the House 
of Representatievs was expressed when 
that vote was taken and the majority of 
154 to 76 so voted. Let me point out 
to you that some time ago, last June or 
about a month ago, I requested the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services to take some action again on 
the status-of-forces question. I re- 
ceived a letter from the distinguished 
gentleman who is the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, and this 
is what he said in part to me: 

This committee can and has provided what 
I deem to be a fair system of justice for 
American military personnel, but we are 
wholly without authority to intervene in 
matters which are governed by treaty, such 
matters being within the jurisdiction of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


So Iam fearful, if we pass up this, per- 
haps what may be the last opportunity 
to express the will of the people of this 
country on this question, that we will 
again be told there is no jurisdiction to 
enter into this question. 

Mr, KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. Iam sorry but I must de- 
cline to yield to the gentleman because 
my time is so brief I cannot yield now. 
If a Member gets time later, I will be 
glad to permit the gentleman to inter- 
rogate me on this subject. 

Mr. Chairman, so far as the question 
of taking our troops from abroad is con- 
cerned, is the adhesion of these countries 
where our troops are stationed so thin 
that the only question as to whether 
they shall stay with the Free World or go 
to the Communist world behind the Iron 
Curtain based upon the price that they 
may have the right to try American 
soldiers and send them to their jails? 
If they say to us, if we cannot try your 
men and imprison them in our jails, then 
we will go behind the Iron Curtain—how 
much good are they going to be to us 
when the chips are down and when we 
need them? One other thing. We hear 
constantly the statement: What if our 
soldiers murder someone or commit 
rape—and they go through all the hor- 
rible crimes that may be committed by 
American soldiers. Are we going to de- 
sert them completely? 

I am not so much interested in this, 
Mr. Chairman, as I am that kid down 
the street, that boy at Valley Forge to- 
day with the Boy Scouts who tomorrow 
will wear another uniform, who may go 
to one of these foreign countries and 
be innocent of the crime that he may be 
eharged with and we turn over the in- 
nocent—not a guilty, but the innocent. 
His protection of the Constitution of the 
United States is taken away from him. 
He will be presumed guilty until he proves 
his innocence. An involuntary confes- 
sion may be used against him. He will 
not have the right to confront the wit- 
nesses against him. He will not have the 
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right of cross-examination. All these 
things happen in many countries. 

Are you going to ask the innocent 
youngster who may become engulfed in 
some situation in which he is not guilty 
to submit himself to the so-called justice 
of foreign countries simply because you 
want to desert the man who may be 
guilty of some crime? 

I say, Mr. Chairman, this is our oppor- 
tunity to express an opinion. I did not 
offer it because I did not think it was 
strong enough. I appeal to the House. 
There is no denouncement in this 
amendment; it does not call on the Pres- 
ident to do anything, but it gives the 
President the sense of the Congress, and 
this House of Representatives is the re- 
pository of the will of the people of the 
United States. I may not have the ad- 
minstration back of me, I may not have 
the Secretary of State or the Secretary 
of Defens2 back of me, but the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BURLESON], and 
those of us who are now fighting for this 
protection have the people with us, and 
I say to you, Mr. Chairman, if the 
Members are to express themselves this 
is their opportunity. 

Mr. SAUND. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays}. Mr. Chairman, 
it has been pointed out here this after- 
noon that we do not need any expression 
over this issue on the part of the Con- 
gress. If your mail has been the same 
as mine you will have received many 
telegrams and letters in regard to the 
Girard case. I think it is only right and 
fitting that the Members of Congress 
express themselves in some fashion as 
to their feelings about a situation in 
which the entire country is interested, 
I have listened to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow]. I understand and ap- 
preciate his feelings and the feelings 
of many Members of this House and 
the feelings of the people of the United 
States as a whole that we should not 
turn our boys over to the jurisdiction 
of a foreign country. 

Mr. Chairman, in the Second World 
War we demanded unconditional sur- 
render from our enemies. In 1945 we ob- 
tained unconditional surrender from 
Japan and Germany. I refer to those 
2 countries because those are the 2 
countries where most of our troops are 
stationed. We had it in our power to 
hold Japan and Germany as conquered 
nations. The time to talk about sov- 
ereignty was when we granted sovereign- 
ty to Japan and Germany of our own 
free will. Right here in this House I 
have seen how we received the Chancel- 
lor of Germany and the Prime Minister 
of Japan. I saw the Members of this 
House stand in honor of these distin- 
guished visitors and applaud them 
heartily when they came in, when they 
talked, and when they went out of this 
august Chamber. When they came in, 
when they went out, and when they 
talked, that was our expression of wel- 
come to representatives and leaders of 
those sovereign countries. 

If we say by our action here today 
that their courts are not fit to try our 
boys if they commit any offense when 
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they are not on official duty, we will not 
be consistent with the treatment we ac- 
corded them when they were our guests. 
Let us be consistent. 

This question goes away back. One 
of the main objections and complaints of 
the so-called colonial countries related 
to the extraterritorial rights of the co- 
lonial powers. The United States of 
America deserves the thanks of the en- 
tire Asiatic world when it was the first 
nation to give up its rights of extraterri- 
toriality. Today if we adopt the Hays 
amendment we are really affirming our 
faith in the treaties as they exist today. 

The time will come when we will have 
a chance to express our opinion on the 
Bow resolution and on the bill which 
has been introduced by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Kitpay}. But I be- 
lieve it is absolutely necessary that we 
express an opinion today. When our 
boys are on duty they do deserve the 
protection of our laws and I respect- 
fully request that you vote for the Hays 
amendment. When the other matter 
comes up, we can discuss it later on. It 
is necessary not only to the people of 
the United States but to people all over 
the world who are listening in today to 
what we are saying. Please remember 
the consequences of what we do here 
today. We are going to pass a bill and 
give $3.2 billion to foreign countries. 
We want to make friends in foreign 
countries. Let us pass this Hays amend- 
ment that will be a good expression for 
the time being and later on maybe we 
will not be under the stress of so much 
heat and we can decide on the other 
resolutions when they come up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, on reflection I am for 
the Hays amendment if there is going 
to be any amendment on this subject 
at all because the Hays amendment 
would affirm substantially the position 
taken under our status-of-forces treaties, 
It is true that the word “exclusively” 
in there would leave a problem about 
who would decide on-duty jurisdiction 
in an argument between our Government 
and the other country, but I am willing 
to take that chance. 

I think the way to handle this is to 
have the Congress, under its constitu- 
tional power to make rules and regula- 
tions for the Army and Navy, take it up 
in the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice, over which matter the Committee 
on Armed Services has jurisdiction. My 
good friend and colleague from Ohio 
[Mr. Bow! as well as our friend from 
Texas [Mr. KrLpay] have resolutions 
pending in that committee. I never 
thought that the way to handle this mat- 
ter is in the form of the Bow resolution 
now pending before the Rules Commit- 
tee, and so expressed myself before that 
committee. 

The Burleson amendment, however, is 
almost exactly the same as the Bow reso- 
lution which was defeated on this floor 
last year by a vote of 93 to 30. It is 
somewhat similar in effect to a resolu- 
tion that was defeated in 1955. I would 
think it would be better for us not to 
attempt any expression on this matter 
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at this time, based on amendments and 
amendments to amendments that have 
been brought up here at the last min- 
ute, because any action like this will have 
worldwide effect. 

For 10 years the Soviet diplomacy has 
had as its paramount purpose to have 
the Yanks go home. We do not want 
to take any action that would cause 
other countries to want the Yanks to 
go home. 

The paramount objective of Soviet 
diplomacy for the last 10 years has been 
to secure the withdrawal of United States 
forces to the continental United States. 
Every move of Soviet diplomacy has been 
directed at the objective of forcing the 
United States to retire from the ad- 
vanced positions from which our deter- 
rent strength now holds in check the 
aggressive, expansionist tendencies of 
the Soviet bloc. Those, therefore, who 
support this resolution are unwittingly 
contributing to the achievement of the 
No. 1 objective of the Soviet policy. 

The Soviet Union, under pressure of 
public opinion throughout the world and 
within its satellites, has recently been 
forced to give up the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over its troops which it enjoyed un- 
til recently in all its satellite countries. 
Pursuant to this change of policy, the 
Soviet Union agreed on December 18, 
1956, to a status of forces arrangement 
with Poland, which is so strikingly 
parallel in certain particulars to the 
NATO Status of Forces Treaty that there 
can be no doubt that it was written with 
the NATO Status of Forces Agreement 
as a model. A similar arrangement was 
concluded with the East German regime 
and within the last month news has come 
of the signing of such an agreement with 
the puppet government in Hungary. 

In the light of these recent concessions 
by the Soviet Union, it would be an act of 
supreme folly for the United States to 
demand of our allies an exclusive juris- 
diction which even the Russians have not 
found it expedient to maintain any long- 
er in their satellites. Thus, by an ironic 
twist, the United States would volun- 
tarily draw down upon itself the 
obloquy which the Russians have just 
taken pains to dissipate from themselves 
by modeling their troop arrangements 
after ours, whereas we would be adopting 
their discredited policy. 

Let us remember this: Our forefathers, 
in the Declaration of Independence in 
1776, among complaints against the 
King, had this to say: 

For quartering large bodies of armed 
troops among us. 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from 
punishment for any murders which they 
should commit on the inhabitants of these 
States. 


Now, as to what the chances are for 
negotiating the kind of agreement for 
exclusive jurisdiction that the Bow res- 
olution and the Burleson resolution at- 
tempt to secure, here is what the Depart- 
ment of State says: 

It is necessary to face up to the facts. 
The Department in each and every negotia- 
tion of a status of forces agreement seeks 
optimum immunity from foreign criminal 
jurisdiction for the members of our Armed 
Forces, but even those nations most friendly 
to the United States and its objectives are 
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unwilling to grant full extraterritorial rights, 
as demanded by the resolution. The Depart- 
ment had hoped to present the current sit- 
uation in this r —which cannot be dis- 
cussed publicly without prejudice to our in- 
terests—to the committee in executive ses- 
sion. It can certainly be said, on the basis 
of our most recent experiences in the nego- 
tiation of status of forces agreements, that 
if we were to insist upon full extraterritorial 
rights for the members of our Armed Forces 
stationed abroad we would be unable to sta- 
tion our forces abroad. 


Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, no one who has spoken 
on this floor and no one who is present 
on this floor can be charged with being 
anything but a truly patriotic Ameri- 
can. But, there is a difference of opin- 
ion among some of us. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Burleson amendment and in opposition 
to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Hays], because it 
does absolutely nothing to the status of 
forces treaties as they now stand. Of 
course, the Burleson amendment does 
not change the status of forces agree- 
ments, but I want to say here that Iam 
so imbued with the idea that the only 
chance that the House has to express 
itself on a matter of this kind is to pass 
legislation of this nature. It is the duty 
of the House to appropriate, and it usu- 
ally does. Also, authorization bills for 
appropriations originate in this House. 
This is the only place where we can 
really make ourselves felt on opinions 
usually in the province of the other body 
or with the Chief Executive. So now, in 
the Burleson amendment, we are asking 
that serious consideration be given by the 
President, who has the power to make 
agreements with foreign countries, to the 
feeling of the House. Also we are throw- 
ing light on the situation insofar as the 
other body is concerned which has the 
duty of ratifying treaties between this 
country and other countries. 

Mr. Chairman, I speak here today to 
all of you because I believe in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. And I 
believe that that Constitution guaran- 
tees the rights of our boys when they go 
to foreign countries, not of their own 
accord but because we, as a government, 
have made them go. They have gone 
under compulsion. Those boys cannot 
always be on duty. They have some 
free time. No other country gives to 
other countries the freedom to try their 
soldiers in other lands. 

Mr. Chairman, I speak also because I 
believe so very much in the defense of 
this country. We all know that if we 
are to have true defense in this country 
we must have high morale among the 
members of the Armed Forces. If we 
do not have that, then we do not have 
real Armed Forces. 

Mr. Chairman, I speak also in an un- 
usual capacity. The women of this 
country are writing probably to all the 
women Members of Congress, but cer- 
tainly they are writing to me from every 
direction, demanding that their sons be 
protected by the Constitution when we 
draw them into the service of our coun- 
try. The morale of those boys depends 
upon the feeling of their families back 
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home, and especially their mothers. As 
a mother of a son, and as a mother I 
believe representing the great majority 
of the mothers of the Nation who have 
sons in the Armed Forces, I plead with 
this House to adopt the Burleson 
amendment, unamended. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the pending amendments and all 
amendments thereto cease in 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, how much 
time will that give to each Member de- 
siring to speak? 

The CHAIRMAN. Something less 
than 2 minutes to each of those standing. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the pending amendments and all 
amendments thereto cease in 35 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I hope the House will reject 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas. The substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio is an effort 
to achieve something where there is some 
reason for doubt. Certainly there is a 
question in our minds about the admin- 
istration of the agreements in regard to 
the cases that would be covered under 
that amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Burleson amendment primarily be- 
cause I think it would be a very un- 
fortunate situation if the Congress of 
the United States got itself into a posi- 
tion of defending these people who have 
committed these offenses abroad. I am 
referring to the whole list of offenses 
that have been committed. I am refer- 
ring to the offenses that have been made 
by some of my constituents. I do not 
want to come down here in this well and 
say that when one of my constituents 
commits rape or murder in some foreign 
country while he is off duty I want to get 
him out, to keep him from being tried 
by those people where the offense was 
committed. 

Certainly if some soldier from Japan 
or Germany or any of these other coun- 
tries where we have troops stationed 
were to commit a similar crime within 
my district or in any other part of the 
United States I would think he should 
be tried in the area where the crime was 
committed so that the people where the 
offense was committed would have some 
opportunity to see that justice was done. 
I certainly believe that if our people who 
have been writing us all of these letters 
about this situation saw a similar situa- 
tion in reverse most of these letter 
writers would be the first to demand that 
the foreign soldier be tried within the 
area where the crime was committed. 
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So I say that those constituents of mine 
who commit these crimes abroad should 
be tried under those circumstances in 
the area where the crime was committed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Dakota 
[Mr. McGovern]. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, in 
the winter of 1774 there was an incident 
that took place in the city of Boston that 
had the most profound signficance in 
American history. A group of British 
soldiers that were stationed in the city 
of Boston became engaged in an encoun- 
ter with a number of men and boys who 
had been taunting them, throwing snow- 
balls, calling names, and so forth. The 
inevitable shots were fired and a number 
of Boston’s citizens were killed. 

Following that incident the British 
Parliament ruled that in the future all 
crimes committed by British troops in 
this country would be dealt with in Brit- 
ish courts and that there would be no 
colonial jurisdiction whatsoever over 
those crimes. 

It was because of that action on the 
part of the British and others like it that 
the colonies revolted. They referred to 
this action by the British as one of sev- 
eral “Intolerable Acts.” It was intoler- 
able to us even at a time when we were 
a colonial member of the British Empire 
to permit the trying of British soldiers 
under their authorities for crimes com- 
mitted in this country. 

We are not dealing now with colonies. 
We are dealing with sovereign nations 
who are just as proud of their sover- 
eignty and have just as much right to 
insist on it as we do. I think we would 
greatly jeopardize our standing in the 
world community and weaken our de- 
fense system all over the world if we were 
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that we would not grant to others here 
in the United States. It should be 
pointed out that under the status of 
forces agreements, we did not surrender 
any American sovereignty. We actually 
asked for and received special considera- 
tion for crimes or acts on the part of cur 
troops when they were on duty. As a 
matter of fact, under international law 
outside of the status of forces agree- 
ments, we would not even have the privi- 
lege of trying our own troops for crimes 
they committed when they were clearly 
on duty. So, I urge the defeat of the 
Burleson amendment, the proposal of my 
distinguished and respected friend from 
Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, if we 
must act on either one of the amend- 
ments proposed, it seems to me. that the 
Hays amendment is the better of the two. 
However, I think the course of wisdom 
outlined by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. KIT Dax] is the best path for us to 
follow. I am very fearful when we be- 
gin talking about abolishing the waiver 
provisions of our status of forces agree- 
ments or about conferring upon the 
country that has primary jurisdiction, 
unilateral power to decide jurisdictional 
questions that we are embarking upon a 
field where we may seriously restrict the 
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rights of our servicemen. I think the 
one thing we all want—every one of us 
on the floor here today—is to provide 
the maximum protection for our Ameri- 
can servicemen who man the bases 
abroad. I fear we are going to find if 
we act hastily in this matter, we might 
defeat the very purpose we would 
accomplish, 

In practically 99 percent of the cases— 
the Girard case was an unusual case and 
an exception in that it occurred on a 
firing range where we had physical con- 
trol—occur where the law enforcement 
officers of the host government have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. The offense oc- 
curs—be a traffic offense or an assault, 
perhaps—and they take the offender into 
personal custody. They then call up the 
American base and they say to us, “We 
have your man in custody. He has 
violated our laws and we claim primary 
jurisdiction.” As a practical matter 
that is the way these things work out. 
Then, under the present agreements, a 
joint committee confers about it, and 
our people say, No, under the agreement 
this man was on duty and we want you 
to waive jurisdiction.” As the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] said a mo- 
ment ago in 67 percent of the cases our 
servicemen then get the benefit of the 
waiver provision. Although the Girard 
case was an exception, and the facts 
were reversed, our military people al- 
ways had physical custody of Girard. 

But, in most of these cases, the waiver 
right works for the benefit of our service- 
man. I mention this to show you that 
if we rush in hastily here, we may be 
doing something that will actually limit 
the rights of our servicemen abroad. Let 
us pursue the course outlined by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILDAY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O’Haral. 

Mr. CHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I vottd in the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs to report out the Bow reso- 
lution because I thought that it should 
be brought to the floor of the House as a 
separate piece of legislation. I am sorry 
that it did not come before us in that 
manner and that we now have the sub- 
ject matter in another form, as an 
amendment to the Mutual Security Act. 

The amendment that the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas has offered is 
merely a statement of the feeling of the 
Members of Congress that Americans in 
the armed services of our country should 
be under the jurisdiction of American 
law and American rules of justice 
wherever they are stationed. It is nota 
directive to the President and while I 
would expect him to weigh respectfully 
the opinions of the representatives of 
the American people in the Congress the 
determination would be his own respon- 
sibility as the spokesman for the Ameri- 
can people with foreign governments. 

My own feeling is that as long as we 
are forced to resort to compulsory mili- 
tary service there should be the assurance 
to our youth and their parents that 
wherever in the service they are sent they 
are under the folds of the Stars and 
Stripes and amenable for their misdeeds 
in trial tribunals where they are afforded 
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all the rights for the protection of inno- 
cence that are accorded under the Amere- 
ican code and spirit of justice. 

I appreciate the sincerity of those who 
take the position that in the building of 
warm understanding with the peoples 
in the lands wherein our troops are sta- 
tioned we should submit them to the 
jurisdiction of local courts when there is 
violation of the laws of the country in 
which they are stationed and when they 
are not on duty. But the Girard case 
has shown us that in this one instance 
at least no distinction was made between 
on duty and off duty. As we are 


given to understand, and I have heard 


no one dispute the statement, Girard 
was on duty at the time of the commis- 
sion of the offense of which he is charged. 

In view of this circumstance, and the 
very grave question that it raises, the 
American people pretty generally and I 
think properly, feel that there should be 
reexamination of the present status of 
forces agreements. I hope that this will 
be done, and that the governments of 
the many countries wherein our troops 
are stationed and desiring to maintain 
and quicken the bonds of understanding, 
instead of resenting our suggestion for a 
reexamination in mutual interest will 
cooperate. 

The statement sometimes is made that 
the practice of submitting American 
servicemen to the jurisdiction of foreign 
courts started during our occupation of 
Cuba in the period between the end of 
the war with Spain and the establish- 
ment of the permanent Cuban Govern- 
ment. This statement was made, as I 
remember it, some years ago by witnesses 
from the State Department to one of 
our House committees, and at the time 
when the related matter came to the 
floor of the House I sought to put the 
record straight. During the occupation 
period in Cuba courts were established, 
but with American judges selected by the 
American authorities and functioning 
under American law. That was an en- 
tirely different setup and certainly fur- 
nished no precedent for trial of American 
servicemen in foreign courts under for- 
eign law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
generally recognized that sovereign na- 
tions have exclusive jurisdiction to 
punish offenses against their laws com- 
mitted within their boundaries—unless 
they consent to surrender such jurisdic- 
tion. It is quite evident, therefore, that 
if we are going to maintain American 
bases and military personnel abroad it 
is necessary to have agreements between 
other nations and the United States in 
order to maintain jurisdiction of any 
type over our servicemen. 

Under the so-called status of forces 
agreements, and similar agreements, 
foreign nations have surrendered in cer- 
tain instances jurisdiction over American 
military personnel. The real question 
involved as far as the status of forces 
treaties and similar agreements are con- 
cerned is whether or not our negotiators 
were able to effect the best possible 
agreements. Information available to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
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strongly indicates that United States 
military authorities would have pre- 
ferred to retain jurisdiction over Amer- 
ican servicemen accused of crimes while 
serving overseas. Information available 
to the committee also indicates that 
United States authorities failed to take a 
strong stand to support this desire of the 
military authorities to retain such juris- 
diction. 

When American servicemen were first 
stationed in Greece, that country vir- 
tually gave them the status of honored 
guests and ambassadors and Greece sub- 
sequently waived her rights of criminal 
jurisdiction under article VI of the 
NATO status of forces agreements, As 
Greece was so willing to do this, it is 
only reasonable to assume that other na- 
tions among our allies would have been 
willing to concede a greater degree of 
jurisdiction than was provided for in 
the NATO treaty. 

That our defense authorities would 
have preferred to retain jurisdiction is 
shown in the testimony of General Hick- 
man before a Senate armed services sub- 
committee on March 29, 1955, that: 

It is the position of the Department of De- 
fense that the jurisdictional arrangements 
prescribed by the NATO status of forces 
agreements is to be considered only as an 
acceptable minimum. We would like to try 
them all, keep them all within the military 
conclave. Accordingly, the United States 
authorities have, wherever possible, sought 
to extend their jurisdiction over persons 
subject to United States military law in the 
NATO countries by bilateral understandings 
or agreements. Pursuant to such 
ments and understandings the United States 
military authorities now exercise an exclusive 
criminal jurisdiction over all persons subject 
to United States military law (except na- 
tionals or residents of Greece) who are sta- 
tioned in Greece, which is a country that has 
ratified the Status of Forces Agreement. 


Because of the friendly and coopera- 
tive attitude of Greece, it is not unreason- 
able to assume that if pushed a bit 
originally the other allies would have 
been willing to have the United States re- 
tain jurisdiction over our servicemen to a 
greater degree than our officials finally 
worked out in the NATO status of forces 
agreements. Time has altered the situa- 
tion and has made renegotiation of the 
status of forces agreements and similar 
agreements more difficult though no 
less desiratle from the American point 
of view. 

Even Greece, which had voluntarily 
waived her rights under the NATO 
Status of Forces Treaty to give what 
amounted to diplomatic immunity to 
American servicemen, has not been will- 
ing to be singled out as the sole exception 
while the United States was signing 
away the rights of her servicemen. In 
September 1956 a new agreement was 
signed with Greece which places Amer- 
ican boys serving in that country under 
a status approximating that of the other 
countries which now have the right by 
treaty to try our servicemen for certain 
crimes committed in those countries. 

The new agreement with Greece is still 
more liberal than the NATO status of 
forces agreements. Article II of the new 
agreement with Greece states that: 

1. The Greek authorities, recognizing that 
it is the primary responsibility of the United 
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States authorities to maintain good order 
and discipline where persons subject to 
United States military law are concerned, 
will, upon the request of the United States 
authorities, waive their primary right to 
exercise jurisdiction under article VII, para- 
graph 3 (c) of that agreement, except when 
they ‘determine that it is of particular im- 
portance that jurisdiction be exercised by 
the Greek authorities. 

2. In those cases where, in accordance with 
the foregoing paragraph, there is waiver of 
jurisdiction by the Greek authorities, the 
competent United States authorities shall 
inform the Greek Government of the dis- 
position of each such case. 


Even in such cases where the Govern- 
ment of Greece exercises criminal juris- 
diction, the United States authorities are 
to take custody of the accused pending 
completion of trial proceedings. 

If our negotiators with the NATO 
countries had been more determined and 
more eager to press the cause and the 
rights of American servicemen, there is 
no doubt in my mind that most if not 
all of our allies would, like valiant Greece, 
have accorded our servicemen the right 
to be tried by American military authori- 
ties. The same situation would probably 
have followed with the other countries 
with whom we have similar agreements. 

It is still not too late to advantageously 
renegotiate these agreements, and I am 
certain the American people are anxious 
that such renegotiations be undertaken 
as soon as possible. 

I therefore support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BURLESON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. DEVEREUX] is recog- 
nized 


Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, I 
will speak for just a few minutes, but 
before touching the particular subject 
before us let me say that I trust the 
Committee will understand that those 
persons who go into the armed services 
are not cloaked with all of their so- 
called constitutional rights. We must 
understand that to start with. For in- 
stance, they are not allowed free speech, 
and they are not allowed a jury trial. 
That may seem beyond the point today, 
but actually those are the facts, so let 
us dispel this thought from our later 
discussions of the Status of Forces 
Treaty. 

I have always supported the Status of 
Forces Treaty, because I believe, and I 
know, that we have better protection 
under the Status of Forces Treaty than 
we did prior to the ratification of that 
treaty. 

I have had some considerable expe- 
rience with troops in foreign countries 
throughout the world. I know the ques- 
tions we had before us when a sovereign 
country had jurisdiction under previous 
international law. We are much better 
off under the Status of Forces Treaty. 

I might say, however, that I protested 
the action taken by the executive branch 
in the Girard case. They were not com- 
pelled to turn him over; it was simply 
permissive so far as the treaty require- 
ments were concerned. I believe a mis- 
take was made; therefore, I shall sup- 
port the proposition that is being pre- 
sented by the gentleman from Texas 
(Myr. Kar. I believe we would be in 
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a much stronger position. We should 
definitely say that when a man is on 
duty in a foreign country we should re- 
tain exclusive jurisdiction. 

I oppose the Burleson amendment be- 
cause I believe it opens up the entire 
paragraph and will create a great deal 
of confusion; but the Kilday proposal 
will not; it will get straight to the point. 

The Hays amendment to the Burleson 
amendment certainly tones it down 
somewhat, but I would rather see us ap- 
proach the matter by way of the Kilday 
proposal which will come before the 
Committee on Armed Services. I will 
support the gentleman from Texas in 
bringing it before the committee. I 
trust we will be able to get a rule on it 
and bring it before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin IMr. ZABLOCKI] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, it 
would be preferable if the issue of the 
Status of Forces Treaty and the so-called 
Bow resolution were debated and voted 
upon on their merits. Basically, I be- 
lieve this controversial matter should not 
be a rider on the mutual security bill. 

However, since it appears that this 
may be the only chance we will have to 
voice our will on this issue I find myself 
moved to support the Burleson amend- 
ment provided it is amended as proposed 
by the Hays amendment. 

The question of jurisdiction in disputed 
cases and waiver of jurisdiction should 
and must be clarified by review and re- 
negotiation of article VII of the status of 
forces treaty agreements. 

I do not believe that any foreign na- 
tion should be permitted to determine 
whether or not our military personnel 
are on duty when any offense occurs. 

This does not mean that the United 
States can afford to take the position 
that foreign nations have to grant us ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over our forces or 
we bring our forces home, 

I believe that our overseas bases con- 
stitute one of the greatest military ad- 
vantages we have over the Soviet Union. 
It is absolutely vital to our security that 
we retain them. 

It is incorrect to assume that a number 
of countries in very strategic locations 
would be greatly disturbed at the possi- 
bility that our bases in their territory 
would be abandoned. Several of these 
countries have serious misgivings about 
permitting our bases on their soil and are 
not going to make concessions to keep us 
there, 

I believe that the only way to retain 
our bases abroad is for us to work out 
agreements with the various nations 
which are mutually acceptable. These 
agreements should not be one-sided, 
however. There are certain basic rights 
which we cannot and should not sur- 
render. 

The world situation has changed since 
the basic Status of Forces Agreement was 
negotiated 5 or 6 years ago. I believe 
that we have been gradually losing our 
rights by interpreting existing agree- 
ments more and more to our disadvan- 
tage. I think we should try to make a 
new start and drive a hard but a fair 
bargain, 
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There may be cases where our forces 
are so unwelcome that we should bring 
them home. I am confident that in some 
cases we can secure more favorable terms 
than we now enjoy. In every case, I 
am confident that it is desirable to clar- 
ify the issues and for all of the free na- 
tions to reconsider where they stand and 
how far they are ready to go in carrying 
forward the common defense. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, many 
Members have today urged that we delay 
action upon this matter. Those who 
have served in the House heretofore will 
recognize that as an argument which 
has been used in the past. It is con- 
stantly said, “Let us not act now, there 
will be a better opportunity later.” Well, 
Mr. Chairman, now is the time to act 
and the proper course is to vote approval 
of the Burleson amendment. 

We owe that degree of protection to 
the men who wear our honored uniform 
and are sent overseas in the military 
service. In company with the gentle- 
woman from Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH] and 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
BYRD], I, some time ago, visited the Japa- 
nese prison in which 52 American sery- 
icemen were incarcerated. I wish time 
permitted me to discuss our observations 
and conversations more fully, but let me 
say to the Members of this House, that 
once you have had that experience you 
will realize this is a matter which re- 
quires attention now and should not be 
delayed. 

We speak with approval of giving 
sovereignty to free nations everywhere. 
We speak with approval, and rightly so, 
as to giving dignity and freedom to indi- 
viduals. We want those for nations and 
men everywhere. Let us not deny them 
to our own beloved Nation and our own 
men whom we put in uniform and send 
throughout the world. We owe the obli- 
gation to those whom we represent, we 
owe it to our servicemen and service- 
women, we owe it to our Nation, to sup- 
port now the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURLESON]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my time be 
given to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Moore]. . 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Tewes]. 

Mr. TEWES. Mr. Chairman, during 
the time allotted me, I should like to state 
as succinctly as I can the situation as I 
understand it. I would like the distin- 
guished minority leader of the commit- 
tee to correct me if at any time I mis- 
state the problem as it is now before us. 

It is my understanding that under in- 
ternational law, jurisdiction even over 
armed troops usually rests with the local 
sovereign power. 

Now, under the status of forces 
treaties, we have succeeded in getting 
jurisdiction in certain instances, the 
main one of which is when our forces are 
on duty. The Burleson amendment, as 
proposed here, alters the status of forces 
situation in that it requests the President 
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to negotiate treaties which would give us 
exclusive jurisdiction in all instances and 
would probably necessitate the return 
of our troops if those local sovéreignties 
are not disposed to give us that. 

Mr. VORYS. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. TEWES. With the Hays amend- 
ment, which limits our jurisdiction to 
those instances where our soldiers are on 
duty, we have in effect restated the 
status of forces treaties. If the Hays 
amendment to the Burleson amendment 
passes, the Burleson amendment then is 
really e statement to the President that 
he do what he has already done with the 
status of forces treaties; is that correct? 

Mr. VORYS. I think that is quite 
correct, 

Mr. TEWES. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BURLESON]. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, I 
can hardly conceive of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] responding to 
those questions in the manner in which 
he has. He could not possibly believe 
that this amendment standing alone al- 
ters the status of forces treaties or the 
other agreements we have with these 50 
or more countries around the world. 
Surely the gentleman does not accept 
that. He understands the amendment 
and knows it simply requests the Presi- 
dent of the United States to renegotiate 
for more liberal terms. The gentleman 
and my able colleague from Texas [Mr. 
KL DAY] assume the premise that this 
directs the President to either completely 
denounce all agreements or completely 
withdraw our forces from overseas. 
Why, if I assumed that premise, if the 
amendment was offered on that basis, I 
could not but agree with you, but I do 
not accept that premise which my col- 
league from Texas assumes. He speaks 
of the bill before the Committee on 
Armed Services. Already in the man- 
ual of courts-martial it tells any boy 
that he shall be guaranteed a trial by 
jury before an American court-martial. 
So, how could his bill do any more than 
what is already promised every service- 
man? 

It reminds me of what is recorded in 
that great book of the Apostles. When 
Paul was preaching and the captain of 
the guards was about to arrest him be- 
cause the crowd was ranting against 
him, the centurion standing by said, “Be 
careful. He is a Roman citizen.” The 
captain said, “I have purchased my lib- 
erty. I have purchased my freedom at 
a great price.” And Paul says, “I was 
born free.” And, so to be a Roman cit- 
izen was the greatest privilege that any- 
one could possibly have in those days. 
And, today, it is the greatest privilege 
to be an American citizen; to live under 
the American Constitution and have the 
protection which it guaranties. To vote 
against this amendment would, in my 
opinion, indicate approval of the Su- 
preme Court’s action in deciding that 
the President had the authority he exer- 
cised in turning Girard over to the Jap- 
anese court. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. Moore]. 
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Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I come 
to the well of the House for the first op- 
portunity to speak since coming to this 
Chamber. I realize that I will not make 
a major contribution to anything that 
has been said here today, but I want to 
make it perfectly clear that I rise in 
support of the Burleson amendment and 
I am opposed to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

I feel sincerely that the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Ohio 
will merely contain this situation as it is 
today. It does not, if we are to adopt 
that amendment and then adopt the 
Burleson amendment, give us any op- 
portunity of expressing our dissatisfac- 
tion with the manner in which these 
treaties and obligations have been en- 
tered into, nor in their force and effect 
over the lives of our American service- 
men. In failing to adopt the Burleson 
amendment in its original form I feel 
that we, as Members of the legislative 
branch of the Government, will not be 
upholding that fundamental right that 
is given us in the Constitution. The 
right of the Legislature to be heard and 
state the feelings of the American peo- 
ple on this issue. 

We have heard from the executive 
branch of the Government as to the 
question of interpretation of these trea- 
ties and particularly with respect to a 
definition of when an American soldier 
is thought to be on duty. We have heard 
from the Supreme Court also. I have 
read a great deal of the press releases 
by gentlemen in this House of their dis- 
satisfaction with the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court. In the Girard case 
it is my humble opinion that the Su- 
preme Court did not answer the funda- 
mental question that was before it, the 
question of the constitutional right of 
an American serviceman serving in some 
foreign country. They decided the Gi- 
rard case on purely an administrative 
basis and gave no expression as to con- 
stitutional rights of our servicemen. I 
think if we remain silent in this House, 
the legislative component of our Govern- 
ment, and we fail to raise our voice and 
approve this amendment, then we will 
have failed in the duty that is ours today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to any further procrastination in 
dealing with this vital issue of protecting 
the rights of American servicemen in 
foreign countries. I am unwilling to 
wait for some spirit to move the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services or the Com- 
mittee on Rules into reporting out pro- 
posals on this subject that are before 
them for action. I support the Burleson 
amendment and I am opposed to the 
Hays amendment. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PATTERSON. There are a few 
questions I would like to get cleared up. 

Mr. GROSS. Let us have the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys]. He has all the answers to these 
questions. 
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Mr. PATTERSON. Then I shall ad- 
dress the gentleman from Ohio. What 
is the status of one of our servicemen 
who is serving in a foreign prison? And 
what is his status after he serves his 
sentence? Is he then subject to a court- 
martial after he has served his sentence? 
And then does he have an honorable 
discharge or a dishonorable discharge? 
And who pays his carfare home? 

Mr. VORYS. Those are a great many 
questions; I do not think I can answer 
all of them. 

Mr. GROSS. There ought to he 
somebody in this House Chamber who 
can answer those questions. They are 
certainly pertinent to what we are trying 
to do. If I were opposed to the Burle- 
son amendment, I think I would know 
the answers to some of those questions. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. BOW. As to the question of the 
court-martial afterward, there have 
been no courts-martial after the prison 
sentences. But in cases where they have 
been in prison, they have received a 
less-than-honorable discharge or a dis- 
honorable discharge. 

Mr. PATTERSON. A serviceman who 
is in prison, is he a. w. o. .? Or what is 
is his status? 

Mr. BOW. His status is that he is no 
longer with the Armed Forces. They 
turn him back only long enough to give 
him a dishonorable discharge, which is 
not subject to any review. 

Mr. GROSS. Then he could be a man 
without a country; is that correct? 

Mr. BOW. He is a man without a 
country. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Has he not then 
been placed in jeopardy twice? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
expired, 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. Provuty]. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
nobody underestimates the deptk of the 
feelings in the hearts of many American 
citizens on the Girard case. Many feel 
that a bad decision was made under the 
Status of Forces Agreement with Japan. 
But the cure for that is not to abolish 
the agreements, as some demand. When 
they go to the ball game and they think 
the umpire is not interpreting the rules 
of baseball as they ought to be inter- 
preted, they may throw pop bottles at 
him; but they do not insist that the rules 
be abolished or changed on the basis of 
a possible bad decision by the umpire 
under those rules. 

What we are all trying to do is to get 
maximum protection for our country and 
for our soldiers stationed in other coun- 
tries. We know we need strong, firm 
allies around the world for our own secu- 
rity. What do we have to do to get and 
keep them? The question that we ought 
to ask is, really, “What price allies?” 

We do not like a lot of the things we 
have to do to defend our country; we do 
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not like war; we do not like the draft; 
we do not like taxes; we do not like 
debt; but they have been necessary again 
and again for the defense of our coun- 
try; and we have paid the price. 

We have three choices in this matter. 
One is, we can have these men abroad 
under the total and complete jurisdic- 
tion and control of the governments 
where they are stationed. The Supreme 
Court has said—and this is one ruling 
that I think no one disputes— 

A sovereign nation has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to punish offenses against its laws com- 
mitted within its borders, unless it expressly 
or impliedly consents to surrender its juris- 
diction. 


Maybe other countries ought to be 
under our American Constitution but 
they are not. There is no other country 
in the world that recognizes or will rec- 
ognize the sovereignty of the United 
States Constitution. 

So, if we do not want our men com- 
pletely under the control of other coun- 
tries, our second possibility is to nego- 
tiate and get the best agreements we can. 
That iswhat was done: Agreements nego- 
tiated by a Democratic administration 
and ratified by a Republican-controlled 
Senate. Under those agreements other 
nations waived a good many elements of 
their sovereignty in the special case of 
American troops stationed on their soil. 
If you look at the House committee re- 
port No. 678 that deals with this subject, 
on pages 6 and 7 you will find that these 
governments agreed that, no matter what 
their judicial system for their own citi- 
zens, they would, under the status of 
forces agreements, give every one of our 
men whose crime was such that they did 
not feel they could waive their jurisdic- 
tion, a prompt and speedy trial; inform 
him in advance of the trial of the specific 
charge or charges against him; confront 
him with the witnesses against him; 
allow him to have compulsory process 
for obtaining witnesses in his favor; 
allow him to have local representation of 
his own choice for his defense; allow 
him, if he believes it necessary, to have 
the services of a competent interpreter; 
allow him to communicate with a repre- 
sentative of the United States, and so 
forth. Those are the rights our men are 
guaranteed by the other governments, if, 
in fact, jurisdiction is not waived en- 
tirely, as has been done in most cases— 
97 percent in Japan. 

It is not we who surrender American 
rights under these agreements; we do not 
have any American rights in a foreign 
country. It is the other governments 
that have been willing, for the sake of 
our common effort, to relinquish their 
own sovereignty to a very great extent 
to give us these rights, in order to work 
together with us for the defense of the 
whole Free World. That is one of the 
prices they have been willing to pay to 
have us as an ally. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr, Martin]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this amendment. I think it 
would have adverse repercussions on our 
friends abroad, 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Thank you. So two of 
the courses we can follow are: One, we 
can have our soldiers completely under 
the jurisdiction and control of other 
governments without any of the above 
safeguards; or two, we can have some- 
thing like the status of forces agree- 
ments—and try constantly to improve 
them, for no agreement works perfectly. 
In the committee report is a letter from 
Secretary Wilson in which he states that 
they have tried repeatedly to get exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over our men in criminal 
cases—and without success. He says we 
do not have any reason to believe that 
exclusive jurisdiction can be obtained. 
They will be willing to waive jurisdiction 
in individual cases but they are not going 
to surrender in advance an essential 
element of their sovereignty, namely, the 
right to use their own discretion as to 
whether to waive jurisdiction or not. 

Now what is the third course? It is 
to bring the boys home. That is the 
only other course left. 

We can have them wholly under for- 
eign control; or have the status of 
forces agreements with jurisdiction 
waived in most cases and all of the above 
safeguards in the others; or we can 
bring our forces home and stand alone 
in a hostile world. Which do you say is 
the best course—for our men and for 
America? 

What would be the result if we were 
to adopt this amendment today? I see 
no possible benefits, and very real harm. 
First, the goal sought of exclusive crimi- 
nal jurisdiction is not going to be 
achieved. Other governments have pub- 
lic opinion, too. So the men will not be 
any better off. 

What will be the results for our coun- 
try? No good; only bad. Passage of this 
amendment would jar to its foundation 
the whole world-security system we have 
been building at such great cost and ef- 
fort and with such great benefit to our 
security. You and I know the details of 
the language; it is only a request; it has 
no binding effect. But peoples around 
the world will not read or understand 
those details. Word will flash out that 
one partner in a mutual undertaking is 
demanding special treatments—frcm 
countries which have fought for decades, 
some for centuries, to end special privi- 
leges—one set of laws for them, another 
for the white men of the West. It will 
mean to them that we are not willing to 
be a partner in democracy, as they had 
hoped; we are, in fact, another colonial 
power, as the Communists always 
claimed; or else that we intend to treat 
them, not as colleagues, but as satel- 
lites—the very thing we have condemned 
the Kremlin for doing. 

Mr. Chairman, what will that do? It 
will shake our allies and our alliances to 
their foundations. 

Why should we do something here to- 
day that cannot accomplish any sub- 
stantial good? If it were only an exer- 
cise in futility, it would not be so bad. 
But it is not just futile, it is positively 
dangerous. It would weaken the con- 
fidence in us of our allies around the 
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world as the Kremlin with all its devious 
devices has never been able to do. 

Just another sentence or two. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. We have had these status of 
forces agreements for years. How have 
they worked overall? Let us ask those 
whom we have made responsible for our 
national defense—our admirals and gen- 
erals, the high officials commissioned to 
defend our country. They are the very 
ones who are also responsible for the 
well-being of the men we have placed 
under their charge. What do they say? 
I have heard not one of them testify 
that a single one of our soldiers abroad 
has been given an unjust conviction or 
an excessive sentence in a trial in a 
foreign court under these agreements. 
That is the proof of the pudding. They 
are not perfect. We should always try 
to improve them wherever possible. But 
surely it is not wise to give up this work- 
able arrangement for a gesture today 
that would do no good and would cer- 
tainly injure, even endanger, our coun- 
try. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CARNAHAN] to close the debate on the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, if 
we must act hastily, entirely too hastily 
on this important matter by voting on 
it as a rider on the mutual security bill, 
I feel that the Hays amendment is the 
preferable of the two amendments pend- 
ing. Mr. Chairman, this problem should 
be decided and acted upon as a separate 
piece of legislation. A separate bill deal- 
ing with this important subject should 
be carefully and fully explored by the 
Congress. I hope we will not take hasty 
action here today which may well further 
confuse the problem and neither settle 
or clarify the issue. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I simply wish to point 
out again to the Committee that the 
Bow resolution was recently reported out 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, by 
a vote of 18 to 8. I do not believe that 
that responsible committee would have 
taken action which could be deemed 
dangerous, as is claimed today by some 
members of that committee. Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, I hope that the corre- 
sponding amendment passes. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask for a vote on the pending amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays] to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BURLESON]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BURLESON] as amended 
by the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FULTON) 
there were—ayes 115, noes 121. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask for tellers. 
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Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. CARNAHAN and 
Mr. BURLESON, 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
134, noes 134. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. Title I, chapter 1, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which 
relates to military assistance, is further 
amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 103, which relates to 
authorizations, as follows: 

(1) Strike out subsection (a) and sub- 
stitute the following: 

“(a) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for use be- 
ginning in the fiscal year 1958 to carry 
out the purposes of this chapter not to 
exceed $1,800,000,000, which shall remain 
available until expended. There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated to the Presi- 
dent for use beginning in the fiscal year 
1959 to carry out the purposes of this 
chapter not to exceed $1,500,000,000, which 
shall remain available until expended.” 

(2) In subsection (b), strike out “and of 
section 124.“ 

(3) In subsection (c), add at the end 
thereof the following new sentence; “When 
appropriations made pursuant to this section 
are used to furnish military assistance on 
terms of repayment within 3 years or earlier, 
dollar repayments, including doilar proceeds 
derived from the sale of foreign currency 
received hereunder to any United States 
Government agency or program, may be 
credited to the current applicable appro- 
priation and shall be available until ex- 
* pended for the purposes of military assist- 
ance on terms of repayment, and, notwith- 
standing section 1415 of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1953, or any other pro- 
vision of law relating to the use of foreign 
currencies or other receipts accruing to the 
United States, repayments in foreign cur- 
rency may be used for the purposes of this 
chapter: Provided, That the authority in 
this sentence shall apply to repayments from 
not to exceed $175 million of the appro- 
priations used for such assistance.” 

(b) In section 104 (a), which relates to 
infrastructure, strike out in the first sen- 
tence the word “already”; strike out “$780 
million” in the first sentence and substitute 
“$1 billion”; and strike out the second 
sentence. 

(c) In section 105 (b) (3), which relates 
to conditions applicable to military assist- 
ance, strike out the words between “Asia” 
and ", the President.” 

(d) Amend section 107, which relates to 
waivers of law, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out “1262 (a), 
and title 34, United States Code, section 
546 (e)“ and substitute 7307 (a).“ 

(2) In subsection (b), strike out “Revised 
Statutes 1222 (10 U. S. C. 576)“ and sub- 
stitute “title 10, United States Code, sections 
3544 (b) and 8544 (b).” 

(e] Repeal section 108, which relates to 
transfer of military equipment to Japan. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 5, 
strike out “$1,800,000,000" and insert “$1,- 
500,000,000,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 


was 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 7, 
strike out the sentence beginning in line 7 
and lines 8, 9, and 10, and insert There are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1959 such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this chapter, which sums shall re- 
main available until expended.” 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute for the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENTLEY as a 
substitute for the committee amendment: 
On page 2, strike out the sentence begin- 
ning in line 7. 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to briefly explain what my 
amendment does, but, first of all, I think 
it would be well to explain the commit- 
tee action on this particular section. 

When the legislation came from the 
Senate it had authorized $1,800 million 
for the fiscal year 1958 and $1,500 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year 1959. 

The committee in its wisdom struck 
out the authorization, the $1,500 million 
authorization, for fiscal 1959 and in re- 
turn wrote in the language that for fis- 
cal 1959 there was authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this chapter. My amendment would 
take that language out and confine the 
authorization specifically and entirely to 
fiscal 1958. 

Further on, under defense support, the 
administration requested a similar au- 
thorization, and the committee deleted 
that and confined the authorization to 1 
year. In other words, what we are being 
asked to do here now with respect to 
military assistance is to give a 2-year 
authorization. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Would it be 
possible to have this amendment read 
again? I did not hear it read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again reported the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BENTLEY. In view of the dis- 
turbance, Mr. Chairman, I think I had 
better repeat exactly what my substitute 
amendment does. It confines the au- 
thorization for military aid funds to fis- 
cal 1958. If the amendment is turned 
down, in other words, if the committee 
amendment is adopted, then you are 
giving the military money for the next 
2 years and there will be no necessity to 
come before the Congress next year re- 
questing funds, for an authorization for 
military funds, because you will already 
have authorized it. As far as I am con- 
cerned, that practice is a relinquishment 
of Congressional control. 

Further, we were asked by the admin- 
istration to give a 2-year authorization 
for defense support money. The com- 
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mittee took that out, but they left in the 
military aid. All my amendment seeks 
to do is to limit that to 1 year. It does 
not reduce the military aid at all, not one 
single penny, but it says you are only 
going to authorize this money for fiscal 
1958, and if you want money for the 
next fiscal year, you will have to come 
back to the Congress and justify the 
authorization. 

Now, if there are any questions about 
the amendment, in view of the import- 
ance of it, I will be glad to answer them 
at this time. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. y 

Mr. HARDY. Would the gentleman 
tell us what the practice has been in the 
past with respect to more than 1 year’s 
authorization for military assistance? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I do not recall when 
we were requested to authorize for more 
than 1 year in this respect. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman ex- 
plain again, that the proposal of the 
committee would give unlimited author- 
ity for the President next year? 

Mr. BENTLEY. That is the important 
thing, and I am glad the gentleman 
brought it out. The committee amend- 
ment gives blanket authority with no 
sum mentioned. There may be a billion 
and a half, two billion, three, five, or 
even ten billion dollars. My amendment 
seeks to cancel that entirely. 

Mr. HARDY. So that we can under- 
stand, if the gentieman will yield fur- 
ther, if we adopt the substitute offered 
by the gentleman now speaking, we will 
limit the authorization to 1 year? 

Mr. BENTLEY. One year. 

Mr. HARDY. And if we adopt the 
committee amendment, we will put in 
the second year’s authorization without 
limit? 

ae BENTLEY. Without any limit at 
all. 
Mr. HARDY. If we defeat the com- 
mittee amendment, we will provide a 
second year’s authorization of $1.5 bil- 
lion? 

Mr. BENTLEY. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. Is there anything in 
this bill that will permit them next year 
to try to put this in the Defense budget 
instead of in the budget for foreign aid? 

Mr. BENTLEY. Iam not familiar with 
that, I might say to the gentleman from 
Georgia, so I prefer that that question 
be asked of a member of the committee 
when he takes the floor. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Am I to understand 
that if the committee amendment is left 
in and the gentleman’s substitute is de- 
feated, then this $1.5 billion will be 
available for military expenditures un- 
der direction of the ICA? 
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Mr. BENTLEY. The $1.5 billion will 
remain available until expended re- 
gardless; but if my substitute amend- 
ment is rejected and the committee lan- 
guage left in, it means that you are giv- 
ing an authorization with no limit for 
the fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Under the direction 
of the State Department; the military 
department under the State Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. BENTLEY. That is right. 

Mr. CARNAHAN, Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The purpose of the language reported 
by the committee is to make it possible 
to include the military assistance appro- 
priation in the Defense Department ap- 
propriation bill next year. 

The regular Defense Department ap- 
propriation for military equipment is 
subject to a continuing authorization 
and is presented to the Congress in the 
President’s budget message in January. 
Unless an authorization for fiscal 1959 
is approved by the Congress this year, it 
will not be possible to include foreign 
military aid in that budget. 

The bill as passed by the other body 
contains an arbitrary figure of $1.5 bil- 
lion, which is not based on any submis- 
sion by the Executive. As a result, it is 
almost certain that next year the Exec- 
utive will find it necessary to ask for ad- 
ditional authorization. This would de- 
feat the effort to include military aid in 
the Defense appropriation. 

The language contained in the bill as 
reported will permit a fair trial of this 
new approach. If it does not prove sat- 
isfactory an annual authorization for 
the military aid appropriation can be 
required in future legislation. 

I urge the defeat of the amendment. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. Is this not in line with 
the recommendation that came first 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
that military aid, as part and parcel of 
our defense, ought to be carried in the 
military budget? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. That is correct. 

Mr. VORYS. That was also contained 
in our reappraisal that we had by our 
outgoing chairman, Mr. Richards. It 
was adopted by the Fairless Committee 
that reappraised this for the President. 

Therefore, this is a Presidential, an 
administration measure carried out in 
response to suggestions from our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. That is right. 
There is a general demand, I think, on 
the part of the American people that 
this appropriation be placed in the mili- 
tary budget. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD, Is it not true that if the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY] were to 
pass, then military assistance could go 
into the Defense Department budget for 
1 year and then the next year it would 
have to come back to the MSA budget, 
until Congress got around to putting it 
back in Defense? If we want military 
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assistance in the Defense Department 
budget, where it could be properly geared 
into our other military efforts, then the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan should be defeated, 

Mr. CARNAHAN. That is correct. 

Mr. JUDD. We would be adding con- 
fusion to confusion to send it over to 
Defense for 1 year and then bring it 
back to ICA. The bill, as reported out 
by our committee allows it to go to 
Defense for 2 years, and the Congress 
can decide then whether to keep it in 
Defense, after a fair trial. 

It is said that there would be no ceil- 
ing on military assistance. But that is 
the case with all of the Defense Depart- 
ment budget. They come to the Mili- 
tary Affairs Subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee each year without 
any ceiling. They have to justify, if 
they can, $30 billion, or $35 billion, or 
$40 billion, or whatever they request. In 
other words, if the committee language 
is left in, then all appropriations for the 
military defense of our country will be 
on a par. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. That is correct. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. 

Mr. SELDEN. As I understand it, the 
committee amendment will allow the 
appropriation for military assistance to 
be brought in next year in the Defense 
Department budget. Is that correct? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. That is right. 

Mr. SELDEN. At the same time the 
committee amendment retains authori- 
zation control for the military assistance 
program in the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have evidence again 
of a practice which has become quite 
common in recent years, to have Con- 
gress waive its control over appropria- 
tions and authorizations, This is an 
open-end proposition again; a request 
for unlimited appropriations, and it 
seems to me that we should support the 
Bentley amendment. Are we going to 
give carte blanche to the Department of 
Defense to spend, and we, in turn, lose 
our control? We certainly should not. 

Let me read from the minority report 
a sentence or two which point up this 
matter quite conclusively: 

The removal of the requirement that funds 
be obligated in the year in which appropri- 
ated would allow the hoarding of funds for 
subsequent use and would result in a hodge- 
podge of obligation and deobligation. The 
removal of these restrictions would result in 
a virtual loss to the Congress of the right to 
exercise controls and to give policy guidance. 


It seems to me that is what we are 
doing in this amendment. 


It would conceal from the American peo- 
ple the exact amounts spent on military 
assistance overseas and would hide these fig- 
ures and statistics in a mass of voluminous 
detail. 


I urge the adoption of the Bentley 
amendment. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment, 
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Mr. Chairman, every Member of this 
House, I am certain, knows that I am a 
friend of the foreign-aid program. It 
has been my privilege to serve on the 
subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee handling this program since 
its very inception. For the first 6 or 8 
years of the program I had the privilege 
of being the chairman of that com- 
mittee. 

I am absolutely convinced that the 
foreign-aid program has saved Europe 
from communism. It is my honest con- 
viction that had it not been for this pro- 
gram, today every country of Europe, 
with the possible exception of Spain, 
would be under the control of the Com- 
munists. 

I realize that we still need a foreign- 
aid program but we do not need a pro- 
gram such as is provided in this bill. 
There are several features of this bill 
that I feel I am impelled to oppose, and 
this is one of them. 

We have taken the position during the 
10 years this program has been in effect 
that we would not authorize it for more 
than 1 year at a time, so that each year 
the administration would have to come 
before the Congress and justify the pro- 
gram and give the Congress an oppor- 
tunity to review it. 

What do they propose to do this year? 
They propose not only to authorize it 
for the fiscal year 1958 and the fiscal 
year 1959, for 2 years, but in addition 
they propose to put the request for this 
part of the program in the future in our 
national-defense budget. Our national- 
defense budget is a budget of approxi- 
mately $35 billion a year. They are go- 
ing to put it in there—for what purpose? 
Are they going to change the adminis- 
tration of the expenditures? Witness 
after witness came before our subcom- 
mittee and we asked them that question. 
They said Absolutely not; we do not 
plan any change in administration 
whatever.” Then we asked, “Why are 
you transfering the item to the defense 
budget?” They said, We think it is a 
part of our national defense.” 

Do you want to know why they are 
putting it in the defense budget? Simply 
to make it more palatable to our people 
so that it will not come on the floor 
next year or the year after as a foreign- 
aid program, but it will come on the floor 
of the House of Representatives as a 
part of the defense program of the 
United States. My fear is that it will 
be buried in the national-defense budget 
so that no one in the United States will 
Paan what we are spending for foreign 
aid. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I yield, 

Mr, HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
is exactly right. That is the intent and 
purpose of it—to hide it so that nobody 
will know and so that the Congress will 
not know and so that it can be part of 
that sacred fund that nobody dares to 
touch, 

Mr. GARY. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution, 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY, I yield, 
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Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not true that 
witnesses appeared before our Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations and stated 
definitely that it was psychological and 
that no savings could be effected? 

Mr. GARY. Absolutely. They used 
the term “psychological,” and I used the 
term “more palatable.” 

Mr. Chairman, every time this pro- 
gram begins to get a little objectionable 
to the people because of the heavy bur- 
den that it is placing upon them, we 
make some change to try to fool the 
people, 

We have had various committees that 
have pointed out irregularities in this 
program. Instead of trying to correct 
those irregularities, what do they try to 
do? They try to take this matter out 
from under the control of the Congress 
so that we cannot do anything about it. 
The distinguished gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Passman] has succeeded me 
as chairman of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, where he 
is doing an outstanding job. We have 
sat in that committee for weeks listen- 
ing to the testimony of witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee. I say to 
you, in my judgment, there are two 
errors in this particular provision—one 
is that we authorize the appropriation 
for 2 years, which is a departure. We 
have never since the inception of the 
program authorized appropriations for 
this program for more than 1 year. In 
the second place, it is likely to bury these 
funds in the national defense budget of 
our country so that we, the Congress, 
and the people of the United States will 
not know what is being spent for foreign 
aid. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary] in concluding his 
remarks called attention to two defects 
in the language of this bill. I would 
like to add a third. I do not think we 
have any business at all giving the 
President absolutely an open-end au- 
thority to come up here and ask for 
whatever he sees fit. 

Mr. LANHAM. I agree with the gen- 
tleman completely. 

Mr. Chairman, I, like the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Gary], have always 
supported this foreign-aid program. I 
was formerly a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs and I always 
have voted for adequate funds for this 
program. I am still for it, if you will 
correct the errors in this bill. But un- 
less they are corrected, I cannot vote 
for it and I know that many members 
of our delegation will not support this 
bill in its present form. This is one of 
the bad features of the bill. It is done 
deliberately to deceive the American 
people and to mislead them. Here is 
the proof of that. They say that this 
is a part of our national defense and 
they want it appropriated as part of our 
national defense. But to whom do they 
appropriate the money? Not to our 
Department of Defense but to the Pres- 
ident of the United States. It is done 
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for one purpose only and that is to con- 
ceal it and to mislead the people and 
the Congress. They want to make it 
more palatable to the people of the 
United States. The trouble is that un- 
der the leadership of the chairman of 
this subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. PassmMan], we have made 
the administrators of the program toe 
the line and we have made them show 
us how they are spending this money. 
Last year and the year preceding, we 
saved approximately a half billion dol- 
lars a year. They said we had ruined 
the program. 

You know what happened. They 
came up with $500 million unobligated 
during the fiscal year just passed. 

Let us adopt this amendment. I do 
not know that this would cure all that 
is wrong with this bill, but I hope we 
will adopt this amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan and let 
us keep this appropriation where we can 
keep our eye on it; let us not hide it in 
the legislative appropriation bill for the 
armed services. It has no business 
there, and it is simply, as I say, an effort 
to hide it and to keep the American peo- 
ple from knowing what we are spending 
on this program. 

I am all for the program. Like the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary], I 
believe it has saved Europe and maybe 
it has saved the Middle East, but I am 
not willing to gain that end by means 
that would deprive the Congress of its 
powers and responsibilities. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Will not the gen- 
tleman admit that this appropriation 
item will be presented to the Appropria- 
tions Committee? 

Mr. LANHAM. But, of course, it will 
go to another subcommittee. You are 
trying to bypass the subcommittee that 
has been saving this country a half bil- 
lion a year. You want to put it into the 
big appropriation bill where it will be 
hidden. I say this with all confidence 
in, and respect for, the subcommittee 
which handles appropriations for the 
armed services. The task facing that 
subcommittee is already so huge that it 
taxes their endurance and challenges 
their best efforts. Consequently, that 
subcommittee cannot possibly give it the 
attention that can be given by the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Operations which 
now considers the request for appropria- 
tions for foreign aid. 

As I have said, I think an effective and 
adequate foreign-aid program is neces- 
sary for our national security. At the 
same time, it is our duty to scan care- 
fully requests for funds to support this 
program, for its administration always 
requests excessive appropriations. Our 
subcommittee has acted as a sort of 
watchdog over these expenditures. To 
remove its consideration to another com- 
mittee would be a serious mistake. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the committee amendment 
and in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one of the most 
ridiculous things I have ever heard of, 
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to have Members of Congress get up and 
say that our defense budget is hidden 
from the public and that to put some- 
thing in the defense budget is an unfair 
trick to play upon the public or upon the 
Congress, 

This recommendation that is repre- 
sented by the amendment offered by our 
colleague the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. SELDEN] and adopted by the com- 
mittee, which it is now proposed to strike 
out, is in line with proposals that our 
committee made last year and in line 
with the recommendations made by a 
number of organizations—including the 
President’s Committee on Reappraisal— 
not because they wanted to conceal this 
but because they wanted to put it where 
it belonged as part and parcel of our 
own defense. 

What is really involved here is a little 
fuss about possible subcommittee assign- 
ments in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in some future year. I would 
imagine that what would happen would 
be that if this were in the defense budget 
where it belonged you would have a new 
subcommittee; and my guess would be 
that it would contain many members of 
the present subcommittee that already 
handles the mutual-security appropria- 
tion, but it would indeed be an error if 
we gave up the effort to get this into the 
annual appropriation cycle so that it can 
be put in the defense appropriation bill. 
That is all the committee amendment 
would do. It would be a salutary process. 
The amounts will be in the President’s 
budget and they will be kicked around 
and argued by the press and in Congress. 
It would come along in the defense budg- 
et. It would be a shame if we messed up 
that whole arrangement just because of 
the pride of position of various individ- 
uals as to where they might be on appro- 
priations subcommittees in the coming 
year. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SELDEN. In effect, the commit- 
tee amendment actually limits the re- 
quest which was made by the adminis- 
tration. They requested that we author- 
ize X number of dollars for X number 
of years so that military assistance funds 
might go into the Defense Department 
budget without further authorization 
from the Foreign Affairs Committee. We 
agreed that military assistance funds 
should go into the Defense Department 
budget, but by the committee amend- 
ment we limited the authorization to the 
year 1959, thereby retaining authoriza- 
tion control in the Committee oh For- 
eign Affairs. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee will continue to recommend the 
appropriation for military assistance as 
it has in the past. Is that correct? 

Mr. VORYS. That is a very correct 
anda very accurate statement of the very 
important purpose of his amendment 
which is sought to be destroyed. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Is it not true that the 
administration tried to do the same thing 
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with the defense support fund and the 
committee rejected that request? 

Mr. VORYS. Yes; because the com- 
mittee felt the military equipment pro- 
gram was of more importance to be 
brought into the defense budget. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr, Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
` gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BENT- 
LENI. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason I believe 
that this whole project should be ex- 
amined yearly instead of on a 3-year 
basis, is because of what is in the bill. 
I do not believe many of us read the bill 
as carefully as we should, however, al- 
though not relevant to this section of 
the bill, I do want to point out the wide 
latitude that the manager of the pro- 
posed development loan fund has in 
carrying out his functions. As I wish to 
refer to it later in the discussion of the 
development loan fund and time will not 
be available, I read subsection (c), page 
13, as follows: 


(e) In carrying out his functions with 
respect to this title, the manager of the 
fund may: Enter into, perform, and modify 
contracts, leases, agreements, or other trans- 
actions, on such terms as may be deemed 
appropriate, with any agency or instru- 
mentality of the United States, with any 
foreign government or foreign government 
agency, or with any person, partnership, 
association, corporation, organization, or 
other entity, public or private, singly or in 
combination; accept and use gifts or dona- 
tions of services, funds, or property (real, 
personal or mixed, tangible or intangible); 
contract for the services of attorneys; deter- 
mine the character of any necessity for obli- 
gations and expenditures under this title, 
and the manner in which they shall be in- 
curred, allowed. and paid, subject to pro- 
visions of law specifically applicable to Gov- 
ernment corporations; acquire and dispose 
of, upon such terms and conditions and for 
such consideration as the manager of the 
fund shall determine to be reasonable, 
through purchase, exchange, discount, re- 
discount, public or private sale, negotiation, 
assignment, exercise of option or conversion 
rights, or otherwise, for cash or credit, with 
or without endorsement or guaranty, any 
property, real, personal, mixed, tangible or 
intangible, including, but not limited to 
mortgages, bonds, debentures (including 
convertible debentures), liens, pledges, and 
other collateral or security, contracts, claims, 
currencies, notes, drafts, checks, bills of 
exchange, acceptances including bankers’ ac- 
ceptances, cable transfers and all other evi- 
dences of indebtedness or ownership (pro- 
vided that equity securities may not be di- 
rectly purchased although such securities 
may be acquired by other means such as by 
exercise of conversion rights or through en- 
forcement of liens, pledges, or otherwise to 
- satisfy a previously incurred indebtedness), 
and guarantee payment against any instru- 
ment above specified; issue letters of credit 
and letters of commitment; collect or com- 
promise any obligations assigned to or held 
by, and any legal or equitable rights accru- 
ing to, the manager of the fund, and, as 
the manager of the fund may determine, 
refer any such obligations or rights to the 
Attorney General for suit or collection; and 
otherwise take any and all actions deter- 
mined by the manager of the fund to be 
necessary or desirable in making, carrying 
out, servicing, compromising, liquidating, 
or otherwise dealing with or realizing on any 
transaction or operation authorized by this 
title. The Export-Import Bank shall ad- 
minister loans made from the fund, as pro- 
Vided in section 505 (b) of this act. 
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Now, I would say with the wide latitude 
that is given the manager of this pro- 
posed development loan fund we should 
each year bring before the Congress all 
these matters. They should be carefully 
examined and determined every year as 
to whether or not the will of the Congress 
is being followed. Review this section. 
It is really important and should be care- 
fully studied. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I would like to 
point out to the gentleman that I am in 
sympathy with what he says, but he is 
talking now about the development loan 
fund and the pending amendment is to 
the military fund. It is part and parcel 
of the same plan, but, actually, the 
amendment we are considering now is 
the one to the military fund. 

Mr. GAVIN. I realize this is the mili- 
tary section of the bill, however, I wish to 
call to the attention of the House the 
wide latitude that would be granted the 
manager of the development loan fund. 
It would permit him to work out any kind 
of program, whether it be military or 
otherwise; therefore, I am of the opin- 
ion that all these proposals should be on 
a yearly basis. What difference does it 
make if each year we review the whole 
program as to whether or not it is sound, 
practical, and working out the way we 
would like or intend to have it worked 
out? I quite agree with my distin- 
guished friend from Michigan that we 
should bring these proposals up each 
year for review and not in 3 years, so 
that we will be apprised of what is hap- 
pening in connection with the spending 
of $1,500,000,000 for military or the 
lending of $500 million, both of which are 
sizable sums of money. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I quite agree with 
the gentleman that it should be ex- 
amined each year and when we come to 
the development loan fund there will 
also be an amendment offered at that 
time to limit it to 1 year. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a timeworn 
maneuver to attempt to take away from 
a subcommittee that stands fast and 
firm in its convictions and actions its 
prerogatives and rights to consider leg- 
islation. This is about the fourth or 
fifth attempt which has been made to 
change the manner of appropriating 
funds for the mutual-security program. 

Now, permit me to make a few state- 
ments of fact, which are supported by 
the record. Witness after witness who 
came before our committee stated that 
no saving could be effected by this pro- 
posed procedure; that it was a psycho- 
logical type of proposal, in effect say- 
ing, “Let us put this item where it will 
be difficult for the Members of the Con- 
gress and the people of the country to 
find it.” 

The subcommittee which handles this 
money asked some searching questions 
about this particular appropriation. 

In fiscal 1956 this subcommittee found 
that the people who operate the pro- 
gram had violated the law and obligated 
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22 percent of a total annual appropri- 
ation after 6 o’clock on the evening of 
June 30, the last day of the fiscal year. 
Then after we had gone to conference 
with a similar item to the one now be- 
ing considered, these people came up and 
said, We find now a $300 million check 
we did not know we had. We must take 
that into account.” This was an em- 
barrassing situation for them. So, they 
started then to try to remove the appro- 
priation from the subcommittee that is 
operating as a watchdog over the pro- 


gram. 

After this subcommittee held long and 
tedious hearings last year, a bill was re- 
ported which it was thought provided 
sufficient funds to operate this program 
for fiscal 1957. The leadership on both 
sides of the aisle was lobbying day and 
night to reinstate the reductions which 
had been made by the subcommittee, and 
when we reported this bill to the full 
committee, the people downtown were 
summoning the members of the commit- 
tee to the booth in our room, endeavoring 
to induce them to support an amendment 
to restore $350 million which the sub- 
committee had taken out of the appro- 
priation. 

Failing in their efforts, they charged 
the program was being destroyed. But 
if you think we ruined the bill, let me tell 
you this: When they came up this year 
with their request, they said, in effect, 
“We must admit that you provided $500 
million more last year than we needed, 
and this amount will revert to the Treas- 
ury.“ 

I have no quarrel if you want to take 
this item away from the subcommittee 
which has been handling it capably; I 
shall abide by the decision of the House. 
But I remind you that, when a committee 
stands fast and watches expenditures 
carefully, the people from downtown and 
the Pentagon will frequently do every- 
thing within their power to bypass that 
committee. I trust you will not act to 
bypass this subcommittee, 

Mr, GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. The gentleman stated 
that there was $500 million that they 
could not obligate which would go back 
to the Treasury. As a matter of fact, 
did they not ask us to reappropriate that 
$500 million so that they could use it 
next year in addition to the amount ap- 
propriated? 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is true. Then, 
they would have received a billion dollars 
more than needed. In this particular 
item, this unusual condition exists: If 
you cannot spend it, obligate it, and if 
you cannot obligate it, reserve it. They 
have such choice in this program. And, 
even so, there was $500 million they just 
could not reserve. 

Mr.DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. Did they not have $700 
million that they could not spend? 

Mr. PASSMAN. To be exact, $726 
million remained unobligated in the sev- 
eral categories of the mutual security 
program, 
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Now, if the Congress wants to take this 
matter away from this subcommittee, 
and handle the program as proposed, 
where even the Members of Congress 
themselves will find it difficult to find 
many of these items, I shall abide by 
your decision. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to S. 2130, to amend the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954. 

A careful study of this bill convinces 
me that if it is enacted, as passed by the 
Senate, the American taxpayer may well 
find himself burdened for years to come 
with obligations to continue spending 
billions of dollars abroad under the pro- 
gram of mutual security. 

This bill is so worded that this pro- 
gram of spending billions abroad each 
year may be continued indefinitely. I 
believe this is wrong. It is my convic- 
tion that the American taxpayers should 
not be obligated on any such long-term 
basis as this. 

My only recourse in protest against 
these provisions is to vote against the 
bill in its entirety. It is my purpose to 
vote against the mutual-security bill 
when it comes up for final passage. 

Another factor in my decision is the 
eonviction that the pressing need of our 
American taxpayers for tax reduction is 
far more acute than the need to appro- 
priate further billions for foreign aid. 
The reduction or elimination of foreign 
aid is the surest way I know to save the 
taxpayers money and assure a tax cut 
for our overburdened people. 

Furthermore, it appears to me that we 
in Congress must consider the fact that, 
in some instances at least, American 
officials in charge of the mutual security 
spending, actually encounter difficulty in 
finding suitable projects for which to 
allocate mutual-security funds. Surely, 
when it is hard to find worthwhile proj- 
ects on which to spend our taxpayers’ 
money, the time has come to stop this 
foreign spending on such a lavish scale. 

As the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Smrru] pointed out in debate yesterday, 
some evidence, which is, of course, clas- 
sified by the Eisenhower administration, 
has been presented to show that there is 
profiteering and graft in the spending of 
these funds abroad. 

The fact that the report on this situa- 
tion is held in secret should make this 
House all the more wary of authorizing 
the expenditure of further billions for 
foreign aid. Perhaps, these charges of 
graft and corruption are untrue, but 
until the full story has been spread on 
the Recor for the Congress and the 
American taxpayer to evaluate, I shall 
not vote to continue this foreign aid 
spending. 

I concede readily that in past years 
much good has been accomplished 
through the foreign aid program. Our 
allies have been strengthened economi- 
cally and our funds have been used to 
bolster their military strength and thus 
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build up our armed might against com- 
munism. Of this I heartily approve. 

However, many of our allies now pos- 
sess thriving economies. Also, it is my 
conviction that military assistance, 
where the need is proven, should be dis- 
pensed by our defense department and 
not through the civilian channels of the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

When military assistance needs are 
determined by our military authorities 
and the administration of such funds 
handled by our military experts, then I 
shall be willing to consider further the 
extension of military assistance funds to 
our allies abroad. 

In the meantime, Mr. Chairman, I 
must voice my opposition to this foreign 
aid bill and assert in the strongest terms 
my determination to vote against its 
passage. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BENTLEY]. I believe that this amend- 
ment will help guard these foreign aid 
military funds which ought to be closely 
watched. I want to compliment the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Pass AN! 
on the good work his subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee has 
done over the past 2 years. I have been 
one who has been trying to limit the 
useless spending of foreign aid funds and 
keep the amounts moderate. 

There is another item of foreign aid 
that has turned up in the last fiscal year 
1957. That is $200 million which was 
found to be needed for the Mid-East, 
which required no appropriation, either 
as the extra funds were found in the 
total authorization and appropriation. 
So that I think both the gentlemen from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary] and the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. PassMANn] could add 
that to their figure of $726 million, so 
that it would be reaily $926 million avail- 
able. 

When we look at the problem of the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs we should say to that committee, 
“Keep the jurisdiction of foreign affairs; 
do not fragment it around various other 
legislative committees by giving up your 
power and authority voluntarily.” Be- 
cause if this military fund is to be put 
over into the military budget under the 
jurisdiction of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, then why should not the foreign 
loan development fund be put under the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency? The Banking and 
Currency Committee has jurisdiction 
now of the Export-Import Bank and 
loans of that character. As a matter of 
fact, it will be said that we have juris- 
diction, in the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, over the foreign loans, and of 
lending by the Government directly to 
foreign countries, under the 1946 Re- 
organization Act. And that is correct. 
But before we in the House make a 
change which puts into the military 
budget an undetermined amount of for- 
eign military hardware and funds, we 
should realize all the departments have 
to do is mark this equipment “foreign” 
and mark the other “domestic” from 
time to time. Then what kind of ac- 
counting procedure will the subcommit- 
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tees of the Committee on Appropriations 
be able to follow? 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. PassmMan] as well as the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary] if 
that is not the case, that it would be- 
come almost impossible to determine 
which is foreign and which is domestic 
equipment and the chances of good ac- 
counting will be greatly reduced? 

Mr. PASSMAN. We do everything 
within our power to keep from embar- 
rassing our friends downtown and at the 
Pentagon; but the gentleman has made 
a statement of fact. 

Mr. FULTON. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

I want to make the point that if we 
in Congress are going to have foreign 
policy procedures determined by the 
foreign policy committee, which is the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
then the giving of arms abroad to for- 
eign countries should be carefully 
scrutinized by that committee. This 
vital problem should not be in the hands 
of the armed services but the policy 
should be in the place where it is now, 
in the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs where experienced policy people are 
to be found. 

For example, the trouble with the Gir- 
ard case is simply this; it was an Army 
procedural “snafu.” Let us face it. Why 
should the Girard case have been first 
taken up, involving as it did the serious 
question of a United States serviceman's 
liberty in Japan, by a first lieutenant, the 
commanding officer of the particular 
battalion of the man’s regiment? That 
man knew nothing about the Status of 
Forces Agreement, or the protocol with 
Japan. Why was this policy put in his 
charge when he had no experience? 

Of course, we must have these policy 
matters determined by people who de- 
termine policy. That is why I favor the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan, which bars taking military 
foreign aid out of the policy committee, 
to put the policy over into the military 
hardware committee. 

So anybody in Congress who wants to 
save money, anybody who wants to 
watch this foreign-aid program closely, 
anybody who wants to keep policy in 
the policy committee and know where 
the policy is, should be on guard that 
we are not sowing dragon’s teeth abroad 
by loosely handling military foreign aid 
that will sprout up later and cause us 
trouble. Such members should be for 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY] which I favor. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr, GARY. In answer to the inquiry 
that the gentleman directed to me a few 
moments ago, I would like to say that 
as I see it, if this bill is adopted, there 
will be no foreign-aid program, as such, 
next year. 

The military expenditures will be in 
the military budget, and the economic 
aid will be under the development loan 
fund. Under this bill we would not re- 
quire them to come before the Congress 
but it would give them the right to go 
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directly to the Treasury and borrow 
$750 million next year and the year 
after. So there would be no foreign-aid 
program. 

Mr. FULTON. The gentleman is right, 
except for the foreign aid technical as- 
sistance funds, but that would simply 
be the icing on the cake. 

Mr. GARY. It would just be a mere 
bagatelle. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Under special assist- 
ance it is appropriated for a 3-year 
period, and it would just about abolish 
the foreign-aid program. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the pending amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask the gentleman from 
Michigan this question: If the gentle- 
man’s amendment is adopted, that 
means the military assistance funds will 
continue to be handled as at present and 
will not be administered by the Defense 
Department. Is that correct? 

Mr. BENTLEY. Yes. If my amend- 
ment is adopted the authorization will 
be for 1 fiscal year in the amount of 
$1,500 million, period. That is all it will 
be. There will be no authorization for 
fiscal 1959, no authorization except for 
the 1 year. 

Mr. GROSS. Where will the admin- 
istration of military assistance rest? 
Will that be in the Pentagon? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I should like to have 
that question directed to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from Iowa, so that I may 
answer his question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GROSS. Who will administer 
these funds under the amendment, or 
“oe the amendment go to the funds at 

Mr. PASSMAN. The funds will be ad- 
ministered by the Defense Department, 
with the ICA acting as supervisor. That 
is my understanding. 

Mr. GROSS. They will remain under 
the jurisdiction of the ICA? 

Mr. PASSMAN. As far as I know 
there will be no difference whatsoever, 
other than that a different subcommittee 
will handle the requests for appropria- 
tions. It will be appropriated to the 
President. 

Mr. GROSS. Did I understand a little 
bit ago that defense support money 

Mr. PASSMAN. The defense support 
will be administered by the Director of 
the ICA. 
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Mr. GROSS. But the committee re- 
fused to put defense support under the 
Defense Department? 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. GROSS. What. sense does that 
make? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Let the gentleman 
figure it out if he can. 

Mr. GROSS. Here we will have a 
horde of military people going over the 
world handling military assistance if the 
committee action prevails, but the same 
committee would leave defense support 
in the ICA with a horde of civilians 
going overseas to take care of that pro- 
gram. Does the right hand know what 
the left hand is doing in this case? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio, Not only that, 
unless the amendment is adopted there 
is authorized right now, this minute, any 
amount of money they can get from the 
Committee on Appropriations next year. 
It says “any amount.” It does not limit 
it to any $1,500,000,000. This says “such 
sums as May be necessary.” 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the com- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio and 
that is another reason why I am going to 
vote for the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not use all my time because I have 
already made the point I wanted to 
make. Ireiterate that unless the Bentley 
amendment is adopted we are right now, 
in the very next few minutes, author- 
izing for next year, not only for this year 
a billion and a half, but for next year 
such sums as may be necessary, which 
means as much as they can get from the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry 
to have this matter caught in this most 
interesting hassle between two subcom- 
mittees of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I myself did not vote for the 
Selden amendment in the first place, 
because I did not quite understand it at 
that time. However, the basic reasons 
given for it were two: One, every year 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
been berated by some who have said it 
gets away with a great giveaway eco- 
nomic program all around the world 
under the cloak or on the coattail of 
military aid. : 

They have said that only by talking 
about military aid for allies and the 
military defense of America have we 
pushed through all the alleged handout 
economic aid. So last year our commit- 
tee recommended that all the military 
aid be taken out of the so-called foreign- 
aid program and put in our own nation- 
al-defense budget. This section does just 
that. And what happens? We are get- 
ting cussed for supposedly trying to hide 
military assistance. All we are trying to 
do is what you previously accused us of 
doing the opposite of. That sentence is 
a little complicated, but it just about ex- 
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actly describes the situation. If we 
must not put military assistance in our 
mutual-security budget because it al- 
legedly is used to put over economic aid; 
and we must not put military assistance 
in our defense budget, lest it be hidden 
there, then where should it be put? 

The other reason given was that since 
our military people have testified that 
every single dime oi this military assist- 
ance is part and parcel of our total pro- 
gram for the defense of the United 
States, it did seem to us to make sense to 
put all the appropriations that have to 
do with the military defense of the 
United States under the appropriation 
subcommittee that handles our defense 
budget. Then the planes are all author- 
ized and manufactured together, the 
tanks are all bought together, the ships 
and the ammunition and the artillery 
and the antiaircraft and the radar are 
all bought together, whether they can 
best defend us by going to our forces 
in the United States or in Okinawa, or to 
allied forces in Italy or Turkey or Japan. 
The Pentagon would recommend to one 
appropriations committee how much it 
needs for all aspects of our defense. It 
makes sense, it seems to me, to put ap- 
propriations for our total military de- 
fense together. Some in our committee 
were not too keen about giving up this 
authority. We did it at your insistence. 
Now we are accused of trying to hide 
something from you. This is really one 
for the birds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
SELDEN}. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the committee amendment 
and in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. BENTLEY}. 

The committee amendment was not 
intended, as has been alleged, to hide 
anything from anyone. It was offered 
so that the military assistance funds, 
now used as a slush fund by the Defense 
Department under the guise of foreign 
aid, will be placed in the proper perspec- 
tive. 

Year after year the Foreign Affairs 
Committee has heard testimony from the 
highest officials of our Government, in- 
cluding the military, to the effect that 
the military aid provided under this pro- 
gram is an integral part of our own de- 
fense. In 1955 Admiral Radford stated 
to our committee: -m 

The military aid program is part and parcel 
of the United States Defense Department 
program. The expenditures abroad in sup- 
port or our alliances do not differ in pur- 


pose, scope, or objective from our own mill- 
tary expenditures, 


Again in 1956 Admiral Radford testi- 
fied that the mutual-security program 
is an essential part of the defense of 
the United States and of the Free World. 
In planning military programs of the 
United States the existence and scope of 
the military-assistance program is fully 
considered. There is no duplication. 
They supplement each other. Both are 
essential to our own national defense. 

Last year the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee recommended in its report that mili- 
tary-assistance funds be included in the 
Defense Department budget. By pro- 
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posing a continuing authorization for 
military assistance the executive branch 
submitted a bill this year that complied 
with the committee’s recommendation. 
The adoption of the administration's 
proposal, however, would have removed 
the military part of the program from 
policy guidance and control by the au- 
thorizing committees, except on such oc- 
casions as changes in language might be 
needed. 

Since the Department of Defense 
budget is invariably presented well in 
advance of the mutual-security program, 
the problem was how to provide an au- 
thorization for the latter that would 


combine it with the Defense budget and, - 


at the same time, permit a review by the 
authorizing committee. The Senate at- 
tempted to achieve this goal by substi- 
tuting a 2-year authorization with spe- 
cific sums for each of the years. Yet, 
this approach was not entirely practical 
as a specific authorization for fiscal year 
1959 had no basis of justification. 

The committee amendment resolves 
this problem and the committee report 
describes the solution: 

The technique adopted was to make a 
specific dollar authorization for this year, 
since the funds obyiously cannot be placed 
in the Department of Defense budget for 
fiscal year 1958, and to grant an unlimited 
authorization for fiscal year 1959. It is con- 
templated that next year the military-assist- 
ance funds will be placed in the Department 
of Defense budget and that the Committees 
on Foreign Affairs and Foreign Relations will 
review the proposed program for that year. 
If the proposed programs appear to be un- 
reasonable or if there appears to have been 
laxity in the management of the program, 
the committee can then insert a dollar limi- 
tation for fiscal year 1960 or refuse to author- 
ize for fiscal year 1960 thereby compelling the 
executive branch to return to the authoriz- 
ing committees for policy guidance for that 
fiscal year. Under this system, the executive 
branch is enabled to place the military-as- 
sistance funds request in the Department of 
Defense budget, but at the same time the 
committees exercise a firm residual author- 
ity to refuse to authorize the program or to 
place dollar limitations on the authorization 
and to make corrections should laxity, mis- 
management, or waste be evident. 


Under the committee amendment, the 
Foreign Affairs Committee will retain the 
power to authorize funds for the mili- 
tary-assistance program and the Appro- 
riations Committee will continue to ap- 
propriate these funds. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee amend- 
ment is, in my opinion, meritorious and 
should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CARNAHAN] to close debate on the pend- 
ing amendment, 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, 
again I want to assure the Members of 
the House that the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs has no intention of hiding 
anything. We feel that this appropria- 
tion should be in the Department of De- 
fense. If we were attempting to hide 
something, from my observation, and I 
might say from my admiring observation 
of the great Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I believe we have gone to a poor 
place to do so, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
pending amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired; all 
time on this amendment has expired. 

The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY]. 

The question was taken, and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. BENTLEY) 
there were—ayes 136, noes 31. 

So the substitute amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the committee amendment as 
amended. 

The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Chapter 2 of title I of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which 
relates to southeast Asia and the Western 
Pacific, and direct forces support, is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 4. Title I, chapter 3, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which 
relates to defense support, is further amend- 
ed as follows: 

(a) Amend section 131, which relates to 
general authority, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a). before “designed” 
in the first sentence, insert specifically.“ 

(2) Strike out subsection (b) and sub- 
stitute the following: 

“(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President for use beginning 
in the fiscal year 1958 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section not to exceed $800,000,- 
000, which shall remain available until ex- 
pended. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President for use begin- 
ning in the fiscal year 1959 to carry out the 
purposes of this section not to exceed $710,- 
000,000, which shall remain available until 
expended.” 

(3) Strike out subsection (c), and redesig- 
nate subsection (d)“ as subsection (e).“ 

(4) Add a new subsection (d) as follows: 

“(d) To the extent necessary to accom- 
plish the purposes of this section in Korea 
(1) assistance may be furnished under this 
section without regard to the other provis- 
ions of this title and (2) the authority pro- 
vided in section 307 may be exercised in 
furnishing assistance under subsection (a) 
of this section; and funds available under 
this section may be used for payment of 
ocean freight charges on shipments for relief 
and rehabilitation in Korea without regard 
to section 409 of this act.” 

(b) Repeal section 132, which relates to 
the Korean program. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 11, strike out “$800,000,000” 
and insert 8700, 000,000.“ 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENTLEY to 
the committee amendment: On page 4, line 
16, strike out 700,000, 000 and insert in 
lieu thereof “$500,000,000.” 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, it is 
very simple to explain my amendment, 
The bill as reported by the Senate con- 
tained the figure of $800 million for de- 


fense support. The committee reduced 


that by $100 million to $700 million and 
my amendment would reduce it another 
$200 million down to $500 million. 

I would like to call the attention of 
the Members of the Committee to page 
102 of our minority report where we 
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point out that as of June 30 in un- 
delivered materials, commodities, and 
services in the pipeline there were 
$6,232,734,000, of which $4,380,594,000 
was military plus $1 billion in counter- 
next funds, plus $1 billion in Public Law 

I think this idea of economy has been 
well explained in general debate, so I 
will take no further time. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
BENTLEY]. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is any place 
where our committee has cut it too fine 
it is on defense support. The adminis- 
tration request was for $900 million. 
The Senate cut it to $800 million. We 
have now cut that to $700 million and 
the pending proposal would cut it an- 
other $200 million. We have already cut 
it down $461,700,000 less than it was last 
year. 

Here is what defense support goes for. 
Of the 39 countries receiving military 
assistance only 15 receive defense sup- 
port and 75 percent of it is for the 7 
countries immediately around the per- 
imeter of Communist China—Korea, 
Formosa, the Philippines, Thailand, 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. The 
balance is largely for Pakistan, Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, and Spain. That is a 
group of resolute countries that are 
ready and willing to face the Communist 
menace but simply do not have within 
their economy the economic strength to 
support the forces they are willing to 
raise and maintain and that we think 
they should have in the common defense. 

Mr. Chairman, we can go too far in 
the matter of cutting this bill. The Jan- 
uary budget on this bill was $4,400,000,- 
000. This bill is $1,160,000,000 below 
the January budget or a cut of 25 per- 
cent. The amended budget when the ad- 
ministration found they could save $500 
million, was marked down to $3,864,410,- 
000. This bill is $622,077,000 or 16 per- 
cent below that budget. There are now 
unobligated balances in this program of 
$685 million. The $622 million practi- 
cally wipes out that unobligated balance, 
This bill is $375 million below the Sen- 
ate bill. 

Now to put it on a cash and credit 
basis—and I am glad to see that so much 
of this bill is in the form of credit—the 
amended request for January was $3,- 
364,000,000 in cash. We have cut that 
part $622 million or over 18 percent. 
The credit amount was $2 billion and we 
have cut that $500 million. We cut it 
back 25 percent. This bill is now $524 
million below last year’s appropriation. 
We have cut the military assistance $400 
million already—that is passed in the 
bill as a committee amendment below 
what the administration request was. 
We have cut this vitally important de- 
fense support item $200 million, 

I beg of you, do not cut it any more 
and cut off economic support for these 
brave countries that are facing across 
their borders the Communist menace. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 
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Mr. LAIRD. I wonder if the gentle- 
man from Ohio would not admit that 
since this bill has passed the Senate, 
Public Law 480 has passed both Houses 
of Congress, and there is no reason that 
the extra billion dollars which will stem 
from the extension of Public Law 480 
cannot be used partially for defense sup- 
port? 

Mr. VORYS. Oh, no. The agricul- 
tural surpluses will be used primarily in 
defense support under this act. 

Mr. LAIRD. When this bill passed 
the Senate Public Law 480 had expired at 
the end of June 30, and we had a new 
estimate entirely which would bring 
about snother billion dollars. 

Mr. VORYS. It was contemplated 
when they made up their Public Law 480 
program and its uses that we would have 
a large percent of defense support fur- 
nished in the form of agricultural sur- 
pluses through appropriations under this 
bill. Because the amount of agricul- 
tural surpluses that can be so used is 
now limited, we have reduced the amount 
that has to be used in this way but they 
will be compelled to use under this bill 
$150 million in the form of agricultural 
surpluses. 

Mr. LAIRD. But much more could go 
since the extension has passed. 

Mr. VORYS. I think the gentleman 
is wrong. That use of agricultural sur- 
pluses in this bill was contemplated when 
Public Law 480 extension was recom- 
mended by the administration. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. Maybe the gentleman 
from Ohio could answer it, or the gentle- 
man from Missouri. I notice that the 
report states that there has been a re- 
duction of $671.7 million from last year's 
appropriation for this item of defense 
support. Now, this bill puts in the word 
“specifically” for defense support and 
eliminates economic aid that heretofore 
has gone into this catchall defense sup- 
port. Now, can anyone tell us how much 
of last year’s expenditure was actually 
for economic aid so that we can make a 
proper comparison? Otherwise, there 
might actually be an increase. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman will 
have to ask somebody besides the gen- 
tleman in the well of the House. I can- 
not answer the question. 

Mr. HARDY. There could very well 
be an increase. 

Mr. GROSS. I might call on the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. Perhaps he 
can answer it. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I would just like 
to apologize for the fact that nobody 
got up to answer, and I think the reason 
is that probably we could not get the 
answer from the ICA, so nobody knows. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Vorys] spoke of certain down- 
trodden countries over in Asia as being 
perhaps the greatest beneficiaries of de- 
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fense support, is that correct? Is that 
where the bulk of the money is going? 

Mr. VORYS. Yes, Korea, Formosa, 
Vietnam. I think they are pretty beat- 
up countries that are doing a pretty fine 
job. 

Mr.GROSS. How about NATO coun- 
tries? How much defense support money 
is going over there? 

Mr. VORYS. None. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, on page 185 of the 
Senate hearings I find this language. 
Mr. VORYS. Greece and Turkey. 

Mr. GROSS. Just a moment. Sena- 
tor FuLsricht was questioning Mr. 
Sprague. I suppose he is one of the 
numerous assistants to the assistant over 
in the State Department. Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT was asking questions about de- 
fense support to NATO, and this is what 
Mr. Sprague said: 

Yes. I can amplify the answer to this ex- 
tent: overall the United States contribution 
is roughly 40 percent throughout the NATO 
area. We also have a small facilities as- 
sistance program. In both of those the 
United Kingdom has shared with other 
NATO countries so that to that extent part 
of our 1957 and 1958 programs will have an 
impact on the United Kingdom. 


So, you are still dishing out a pretty 
fair wad of money to NATO, are you not? 

Mr. VORYS. Our information is that 
except for Greece and Turkey there is 
no defense-support money to go to NATO 
countries at all. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the gentleman is 
right; I hope for the best and fear the 
worst. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 


In answer to the question regarding 
the addition of the word “specifically” 
to the legislation, the word specifically“ 
was included in the Senate version of 
the bill and it was included to get a 
clearer definition of defense support. 
By the addition of the word “specifi- 
cally,” defense support is restricted to 
commodities, services, financial, and 
other assistance designed to sustain and 
increase military effort. 

As has been pointed out, the commit- 
tee has made a rather drastic cut in this 
figure already. In support of the figure 
as offered by the committee, I would like 
to read from the committee report on 
page 6: 

It is impossible for us to estimate what 
military strength the other nations of the 
Free World would now have were it not for 
our military-assistance program. However, 
we can get some indication of the contribu- 
tion which the program has made by looking 
at the progress of our allies since the begin- 
ning of the mutual effort. In 1950, our 
allies’ active ground forces numbered about 
3% million men, mostly ill trained and poorly 
equipped. In their naval forces were fewer 
than 1,000 combatant vessels. Their air 
forces were equipped with about 11,500 air- 
craft, of which fewer than 500 were jets. 

By the end of 1956, there were 4.8 million 
men in the ground forces of our allies—an 
increase of 37 percent. In their navies were 
over 2,300 combatant vessels, an increase of 
139 percent. Their air forces were equipped 
with over 12,000 conventional aircraft, and 
the number of jet aircraft had increased to 


nearly 11,000—22 times as many as they had 
in 1950. 
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For many of our friends to support 
military forces of this size they are 
going to need the assistance which the 
committee offers. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Iam happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARDY. I certainly want to add 
my word of commendation for the item 
of defense support. I think it is a highly 
desirable item in a mutual-assistance 
program. The only question which has 
not been answered is the extent to which 
the committee action actually reflects 
an authorization below last year’s ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I have been able now to 
find that figure asked for earlier by the 
gentleman from Virginia. In this cur- 
rent year they are spending on defense 
support $1,195 million, or approximately 
$1.2 billion. They estimate that they 
will save between two and three hundred 
million dollars by excluding from de- 
fense support hereafter some of the 
things that were more or less vague eco- 
nomic support, but not specifically used 
for the building up and support of armed 
forces. So when they asked us for $900 
million, they were cutting down their 
request by $300 million from the amount 
spent last year. The committee has al- 
ready cut it $200 million more. That 
means we have already made a 22-per- 
cent cut below what they asked for after 
they had previously taken out the $300 
million. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HARDY. Then I take it that is a 
projection of what they expect next year 
rather than a comparison with last 
year’s actual expenditures? 

Mr. JUDD. Their estimate is that 
they are going to spend this fiscal year 
for defense support $1,101,000,000. They 
spent in the last fiscal year $1,195,000,000. 
So they think they are going to need $94 
million less this year. By excluding or 
putting in another category $200 million 
that heretofore has been included under 
defense support, they got it down to $900 
million. The committee cut that to $700 
million. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
care to press the point. I think, though, 
the gentleman from Minnesota is talk- 
ing about some possible estimate for the 
future rather than as actual computa- 
tion of the past. I have not been able 
to, and I have tried diligently to find out 
what that distinction is. They have not 
been able to give it tome. I am willing 
to go on faith to a considerable extent. 

Mr. JUDD. It has to be an estimate at 
this time. Until this legislation is passed, 
tkere will be no division of defense sup- 
port. It will still all be lumped together. 
If we pass this legislation putting into 
it the word “specifically” it will be di- 
vided hereafter. That will take out of 


defense support something over $200 
million. 


1957 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the recent col- 
loquy has certainly proven one point, 
that there is a very unclear picture of 
much of this mutual-aid program. Even 
the experts become confused and cer- 
tainly do not give those of us who are 
not experts a very clear picture of the 
situation. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
part we can play in reducing the pres- 
ent mammoth budget is rather unim- 
portant, but that if we recognize the 
broader implications of the present 
budget request and particularly, the mu- 
tual-security program portion of it, we 
might be able to play an important role 
in bringing about a reduction in the size 
of the budget next year. Unless some- 
thing is done soon, we will most certainly 
be faced with a larger budget request a 
year hence, and the year after that. 

I think we should ask the question of 
why is it that 12 years after we fought 
a 3-trillion-dollar war to make the world 
safe for free nations, we are confronted 
with our largest peacetime budget, 57 
percent of which is for defense. I think 
we should observe that the central pur- 
pose of our foreign policy is to achieve 
peace and that war and the need to pre- 
pare for war, indicate the failure of our 
foreign policy. Viewed in this light, the 
amounts included in our present budget 
to pay for past wars, as well as future 
wars, add up to over 80 percent of the 
total, making foreign policy and its ad- 
ministration the most important single 
problem that we face. 

Accordingly, let us take a look at the 
mutual security program and its rela- 
tion to our total national security budget. 

In his May 21 speech, our President 
presented his revised request of $3,865,- 
000,000 for the mutual security pro- 
gram. It comprised six items. Two of 
these, military assistance, defense sup- 
port, and special assistance are basically 
military. 

The President said, “Our expenditures 
for defense assistance differ neither in 
basic purpose nor character from those 
for our own Armed Forces,” and pro- 
posed that next year such items be in- 
cluded in the regular Department of 
Defense budget. ‘There is no reason, 
therefore, why we should not, for pur- 
poses of discussion, so include them this 
year. 

There are three remaining items in 
the mutual security budget. One of 
these is for the development loan fund, 
which is not an expenditure, but for 
loans which are to be repaid. There 
might not be 100 percent realization of 
these repayments and some fraction of 
the $500 million figure may ultimately 
represent an expenditure. 

This leaves two items—$152 million 
for technical cooperation and $113 mil- 
lion for multilateral programs, such as 
the peaceful use of the atom. These two 
items, totaling $265 million in the re- 
vised request, are therefore the only 
items which represent a request for cold 
war weapons. 

On another occasion, the President 
pointed out that all of our military ex- 
penditures are negative—they are made 
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necessary by world tensions, but they do 
not reduce world tensions. The only ex- 
penditures in the mutual security 
budget which might be used to reduce 
world tensions that might be regarded as 
positive are these two items for techni- 
cal cooperation and multilateral pro- 
grams, our cold war weapons, totaling, 
as I said, $265 million. 

Since our total defense budget, includ- 
ing the military items in the mutual se- 
curity budget, runs close to $40 billion, 
we are confronted with a rather amazing 
situation, $40 billion for hot war weap- 
ons, which are negative in the quest for 
peace and less than 1 percent of that 
amount for cold-war weapons, which can 
be positive factors in the quest for peace. 

It seems to me that we should question 
the strategy revealed by these figures. 
Are the appropriations requested for re- 
ducing world tensions adequate for that 
purpose? If they are not, we will surely 
be confronted with the request and the 
urgent necessity for a larger defense 
budget next year. 

Even more importantly, we might ob- 
serve that cold-war weapons, economic 
aid, technical assistance, and so forth, 
the same as military weapons are avail- 
able to the Communist nations, as well 
as the free nations. It is not enough to 
have sufficient cold-war weapons; it is 
more essential that we have the skill and 
the strategy to use them. 

The responsibility for the use of cold- 
war weapons rests primarily with the 
Department of State, which is respon- 
sible to the President. Even a cursory 
review of the State Department’s opera- 
tions since it has been confronted with 
the new role of world leadership which 
we found in our laps after the end of 
World War II, reveals its failure to ad- 
just itself to its new responsibilities. 

The House Committee on Government 
Operations report on the administrative 
management of the Department of 
State, published a year ago, May 16, 1956, 
revealed that the administrative man- 
agement of the State Department is 
woefully weak, and quoted excerpts from 
the Heller report so shocking that in any 
private business the responsible admin- 
istrative official would be immediately 
removed. These shortcomings are still 
uncorrected. 

The present leadership of the State 
Department has not only shown a lack 
of skill in using cold-war weapons, which 
are a new development in the art of con- 
ducting international affairs, but even 
refuses to use them at all. 

Propaganda is one of the most impor- 
tant cold-war weapons. An information 
program was originally set up by a non- 
career assistant secretary, but was later 
pushed out of the Department and is 
operating as a separate, almost unre- 
lated operation. The European econom- 
ic program was originally set up outside 
the State Department because of the 
considered judgment that the Depart- 
ment was incapable of either staffing or 
administering such a program. The 
State Department showed no ability to 
realize the powerful leverage that our 
economic programs gave us in dealing 
with the problems of world leadership 
at the time of the Marshall plan, and we 
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still find our technical-assistance pro- 
grams which have similar, if less effec- 
tive, opportunities for supporting our 
Strategy, in the hands of a semiautono- 
mous agency. : 

There is, in other words, no adequate 
coordination of the various branches of 
government concerned with our cold-war 
strategy, and we may question whether 
we have any strategy, except to wait for 
something to happen. 

Mr. Chairman, having painted the pic- 
ture as it is, it would be remiss if we left 
the impression that this is a hopeless 
situation. Far from it. The need is 
there and the national interest requires 
that we meet the challenge which is be- 
ing presented to us. I, therefore, re- 
spectfully propose for the consideration 
of my colleagues two fundamental 
thoughts: 

First. The American people have 
within their power the ability to elect 
national officials who will be determined: 
to concentrate on an effective develop- 
ment of cold-war weapons. This re- 
quires (a) a program, and (b) the com- 
petent leadership to administer it. To- 
day we do not have such a determination 
by the present administration. 

Second. In the interim period, a useful 
purpose can be served, especially in the 
legislative field, by having the Congress 
of the United States fulfill its share of the 
responsibility. In order to do this, we 
need some fundamental review and ad- 
vice and I hope the leadership will soon 
consider a joint resolution, setting up a 
joint committee of the House and Senate 
upon which there would be representa- 
tion from all properly interested com- 
mittees, such as Foreign Affairs, Appro- 
priations, Armed Services, and their 
counterparts in the other body. To this 
committee should be added an advisory 
group of those who have made it their 
specialty of gathering information and 
studying both past performances and 
present, as well as future needs. 

This group is available in existing de- 
partments of many of our great univer- 
sities and colleges. A proper selection 
made jointly by the Speaker of the 
House and the presiding officer of the 
other body would give a proper balance 
to the proposed study. 

If these or similar steps are taken, I 
firmly believe that we can win the cold 
war and anticipate a program which 
will be within the capabilities of the 
American taxpayer, and will eventually 
drastically lessen the present load. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr, VORYS. I have just found the 
figure that was asked for a little bit ago, 
the $1,167,000,000 appropriation for de- 
fense support last year. It is estimated 
that $230 million was of the character 
that would be development assistance 
under the present bill. But that was be- 
fore the committee itself put in words 
which will make development assistance 
even more limited. However, I think 
that for the purposes of consideration 
today, my own mental estimate was it 
was $200 million, but it is $230 million 
of the defense support appropriation last 
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year that was expended for what will 
be in the future called development 
assistance. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I can only say that 
I hope that after that explanation 
everybody fully understands the situa- 
tion. I certainly do not, even though I 
know the gentleman has made every ef- 
fort to make it clear. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, of all the places in the 
bill, defense support is the one where 
further cuts, I fear, would hurt the 
United States most. As has been stated 
by 2 or 3 other Members, these funds are 
to shore up and keep going the econo- 
mies of certain countries which have de- 
fense establishments much larger than 
their economies can possibly support. 
There are 20 divisions in Korea with a 
war-shattered economy, and about 20 di- 
visions on the island of Formosa, which, 
while improving, is far from self-sup- 
porting. I cannot give you further fig- 
ures because they are classified for 
certain countries. But this type of aid 
goes for supporting the chain of im- 
portant bases and countries beginning 
with Spain through Greece, Turkey, 
Iran, Pakistan, to southeast Asia, the 
Philippines, Taiwan, and Korea. Fifteen 
countries out of the 39 to which we give 
military assistance throughout the world 
qualify for defense support because, 
without this aid, they simply will have to 
cut down drastically their armed forces, 
or they will have uncontrolled inflation 
and their economies will crack up. : 

Somebody said they can use Public 
Law 480 funds for defense support. No; 
they cannot, because those funds are in 
their own currencies, and what this $700 
million is for is to enable them to buy in 
this country, or for us to buy for them, 
and ship to them consumer goods and 
fuel and machinery; and $150 million 
earmarked for surplus agricultural com- 
modities and so on, which only dollars 
will buy and not their own currencies. 
They simply cannot maintain their 
economies; they cannot adequately feed, 
clothe, and house their soldiers, and 
maintain their military establishments, 
in these 15 countries that are the weak- 
est, without defense support. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to ask the 
gentleman what percentage of the $700 
million in this bill is spent in the United 
States. I believe the impression you 
gave was that the great percentage of it 
was spent in the United States. 

Mr. JUDD. Practically all of it will 
be spent in the United States. 

Mr. LAIRD. I do not think that in 
defense support you will find that more 
than 50 percent of it is spent in the 
United States. 

Mr. JUDD. Doubtless you will find 
that some of it may be spent to buy, for 
example, in the Far East, oil in Sumatra 
or the Persian Gulf, because the freight 
to the Far East is so much less by the 
short haul from those oilfields than it is 
to oe the oil from Venezuela or Texas. 

LAIRD. Your committee must 
ove: figures available as to how much of 
this money is spent in the United States. 
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Mr. JUDD. Yes; I could look up the 
figures, but the great bulk of it will be 
spent in the United States. Petroleum 
products is one of the single, biggest 
items. How can they maintain their 
air force; how can they keep their tanks 
running, and even jeeps, without gaso- 
line? Remember, many of these coun- 
tries do not have any oil resources of 
their own, and a modern army cannot 
move without oil. 

Mr. LAIRD. There is no reason why 
counterpart funds generated under 
Public Law 480 cannot be used in the 
defense support. 

Mr. JUDD. They are used. But coun- 
terpart funds generated under Public 
Law 480 are in their own currencies and 
these currencies will not buy oil from 
some country where dollars are required. 
The $700 million is what they must have 
in addition to counterpart funds, after 
using the latter to the maximum. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. The entire amount 
is going to be spent in this country. 

Mr. JUDD. That is my impression, 
ultimately, but I was not going to be 
that dogmatic about it. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Because it is in 
dollars and will be eventually spent in 
this country. I would like to ask the 
gentleman further—would you not agree 
that further reduction in this figure will 
have to result in a curtailment of the 
military strength of these countries? 

Mr. JUDD. Most certainly. 

One reason defense support is so 
crucial now is because the arming and 
equipping of these forces is pretty well 
along. That has been done under mili- 
tary assistance. So I did not protest as 
much when the $300 million were cut out 
of military assistance. The big problem 
now is to enable these countries to build 
up their economies so that each year they 
can carry a larger part of the support of 
their armed forces and will not have to 
come back to us for millions of dollars 
to support them every year as far ahead 
as you can see. To cut down on defense 
support now will cost us more in the long 
run. 

Again, with the narrowing of defense 
support to only those commodities neces- 
sary to maintain our military bases 
abroad and to enable certain allies to 
maintain their large armed forces, vital 
for the common defense, the fund is 
smaller and there is less room for cut- 
ting. 

Furthermore, this is mostly consumer 
goods or materials with a short produc- 
tion lead time. Some of the items in 
military assistance take 2 or 3 or 4 years 
to produce and if you cut that appropria- 
tion those weapons will still come out of 
the pipeline. But if you cut defense sup- 
port, more of which is consumer goods or 
materials to be produced and delivered 
within this next year, you will force some 
countries almost immediately into a 
financial crisis. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. DENTON. Did the ICA present 
any evidence to your committee as to 
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how much of defense-support items 
could be purchased with counterpart 
funds—Public Law 480 funds—or could 
be taken out of the pipeline? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes; and they said if we 
were to cut this $700 million which is 
needed above and beyond Public Law 480 
funds, then it would be an impossible 
situation. 

Mr. DENTON. What can be taken 
out of 480 funds, the counterpart funds? 
How much did they tell you could be 
purchased with 480 funds and pipeline 
funds and with counterpart funds? Did 
they give you any figure or any calcula- 
tion? 

Mr. JUDD. The important consid- 
eration here is how much they have to 
have in dollars in addition to what can 
be bought with 480 funds and counter- 
part funds and pipeline funds. 

Mr. DENTON. How much did they 
tell you they were going to spend of 
counterpart funds and how much were 
they going to get out of the pipeline? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I suppose I really 
should be down here to oppose the Bent- 
ley amendment since the $780 million 
committee amendment is my amend- 
ment, which was offered by me in com- 
mittee. But, I am a little reluctant to 
defend the figure because I think when 
they get into conference the conferees 
are going to go higher so perhaps it 
would be better to have a lower base to 
start from. It puts me in a sort of an 
anomalous position. I would just like 
to ask my friend, the gentleman from 
Minnesota, a few questions on this de- 
fense support money which you say is 
all going to be spent in the United 
States. 

Now, is it any top military secret what 
they are going to spend this for? 

Mr. JUDD. No; I did not say it is all 
going to be spent in the United States. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Just a minute. 
The gentleman from Missouri said in 
your colloquy with him that it was all 
going to be spent here. You said you 
believed that but did not want to be 
dogmatic. 

Mr. JUDD. I meant that it would be 
spent here in the sense that it is im- 
possible to separate dollars from the 
American economy, for ultimately they 
must come back to be spent here buying 
American goods. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Just a minute 
about that spending program, but I do 
not want to get into a long exaggerated 
statement. Suppose you decide as a de- 
fense support measure to build a pipe- 
line in France to an airbase. That is 
defense support; is it not? 

Mr. JUDD. That would come under 
the infrastructure. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Can the gentle- 
man give me an example of what de- 
fense support is? 

Mr. JUDD. Defense support, for one 
thing, would be fuel for tanks, planes, 
ships, and supplies to keep 2½ million 
troops in being and on our side. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Where is the fuel 
bought for most of Europe? It is not 
bought in this country; it is bought in 
the Mid-East, 
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Mr. JUDD. It is bought in the Mid- 
m and for some other areas in Suma- 

ra. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. And it is paid for 
in dollars or pounds or what kind of 
currency? 

Mr. JUDD. As I said earlier, it is paid 
for in dollars, but eventually those dol- 
lars will have to be spent here; there is 
no way to keep them from coming back 
to America to buy goods here. 

Mr. GROSS. As I understand we are 
even paying the salaries of foreign 
troops under this defense part of the for- 
eign-aid bill. 

Mr. JUDD. That is taken care of out 
of their own currencies paid to us for 
Public Law 480 commodities or other 
counterpart funds generated by ma- 
terials that we send to them. 

Mr. GROSS. Do not tell me you are 
going to solve the foreign problem that 
way. 

Mr. JUDD. They are getting a great 
deal of help under Public Law 480 funds 
for local support and maintenance of 
military forces. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
think you see what we are confronted 
with in the Foreign Affairs Committee, 
let alone in the House. You cannot find 
out exactly what they are going to do 
with this. So I do not know whether 
$700 million, 8800 million, $500 million, 
or $600 million which is the amendment I 
offered, is the proper figure. But I will 
tell you this, which was told to us by 
Ambassador Richards, who was formerly 
chairman of this committee. He was 
asked this question: 

How much do you think we ought to give 
them? 


You will remember that last year he 
led the fight to reduce this program by 
a billion dollars. The Ambassador said: 

We put the 81 billion cut through last 
year and gave them a billion less than they 
asked for and they came in at the end of 
the year with half a billion dollars they 
could not even get rid of. 


So who knows the answer as to what 
is the right amount? 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I have been trying to 
avoid any argument. This defense sup- 
port proposed for fiscal year 1958 in the 
Far East is for the following items—I 
will not read the countries: First, proj- 
ects $137 million; agricultural commod- 
ities $187,900,000, including surplus $98,- 
200,000, and other, $89,700,000; indus- 
trial commodities $334 million, includ- 
ing materials and fuels $231 million, 
machinery and equipment $64 million, 
and other industrial commodities $38 
million. It looks to me as though prac- 
tically all of that is going to be bought 
in the United States. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. It looks that way 
on the surface, but it is on the surface 
only. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, over the 
past years, and on the current bill, I 
have been for cutting these foreign-aid 
programs where we in Congress can. As 
a matter of fact it was my amendment 
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supported by Mr. Richards, of South 
Carolina, that last year cut $1 billion of 
military aid out of this program. The 
House sustained our Foreign Affairs 
Committee in saying that amount should 
be cut from the authorization for mili- 
tary aid for fiscal 1957, and it has turned 
out to be the correct and sensible ap- 
proach to the problem. 

I am, however, opposed to cuts of the 
foreign-aid program in amounts that 
would cripple the program. I believe 
that the added $200 million cut in de- 
fense support proposed by the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. BENTLEY], is too large a cut and I 
therefore oppose the amendment. It 
must be remember that the Senate has 
already cut the administration request 
for defense support funds for fiscal 1958 
from $900 million to $800 million and the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee has re- 
duced that figure by another $100 mil- 
lion cut, to the amount of $700 million. 

We should look and see what this 
defense support does. 

For example, there is defense support 
in the amount of $170 million that under 
the administration proposal goes to 
Greece, Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan. Of 
course, Iran and Pakistan are in SEATO 
end Greece and Turkey are in NATO. 
In our committee hearings it was stated 
the United States was getting 1 million 
men to assist the Free World, a force of 
1 million men that the fine people are 
providing for us for mutual and joint 
defense. For example, for $170 million 
in the Near East and south Asia in de- 
fense support assistance, we are able to 
give them assistance that will keep in 
being 1 million men they could noi other- 
wise provide under the strained condi- 
tions of their economy. So I am against 
any further cut, as a severe cut in our 
United States defense funds. Can we let 
a surge in economy peril our very defense 
of our good United States of America? 

In the Far East for the 1958 proposals, 
look at part VI of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee hearings and you will find 
this spelled out on pages 1106 and 1107. 
That testimony is not a secret. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] and I 
got into an argument on that question of 
secrecy previously and I am glad the 
facts are plain and public. There we 
find the principal commodities in de- 
fense support for the Far East to bé im- 
ported under this program are bread, 
grains, dairy products, cotton, soybeans, 
fertilizer, petroleum products, textiles, 
machinery and spare parts, electrical 
equipment, motor vehicles, coal, chemi- 
cals, pulp and paper, and iron and steel 
materials. 2 

It has been stated that the amount to 
be spent on surplus United States agri- 
cultural commodities, $98.2 million, will 
be taken from the United States Govern- 
ment stocks and the Commodity Credit 
Corporation will be reimbursed in dol- 
lars by the ICA. So any Congressman 
from an agricultural area is really au- 
thorizing the purchase from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation of $98.2 mil- 
lion worth of products out of the $700 
million for defense support, which is 
here in question. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one of the best 
provisions we have in this legislation, 
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because where the local countries can- 
not maintain these tremendous forces in 
their economy, we in the United States 
must then provide the dollars for these 
peoples to go out and buy these deficit 
commodities to maintain the defense 
forces. They do not have the counter- 
part funds to buy with because that is 
soft currency, and, as you can see from 
the various items I have read, these are 
generally hard-money commodities that 
are necessary for the keeping of neces- 
sary Free World troops in the field. 

I would say to you, as a responsible 
member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee with 13 years’ experience in 
this Congress, do not cut the $700 mil- 
lion for defense support any more. The 
Foreign Affairs Committee has cut it 
deeply already and I might say to you 
that the committee has done a mighty 
good job of watching yours and the tax- 
payers’ interest in keeping down the 
amounts in this foreign-aid bill. We 
committee members have done it year 
after year after year and we ourselves 
have done the cutting. I hope the 
House will take our advice and our judg- 
ment after these many weeks of hearings 
from which we have determined what 
the real amount is, that is necessary for 
the security and protection of this good 
country of ours in these difficult and 
dangerous times for ourselves and our 
allies. 

I hope the committee will stand by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. We have 
studied this problem for many weeks, 
and we need your support for our 
mutual protection in the Free World. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Is there any rea- 
son why the grains and cereals the gen- 
tleman read off that list could not be 
purchased under Public Law 480? 

Mr. FULTON. Actually, that is the 
way they are obtained under this legis- 
lation. Under Public Law 480 when an- 
other department for its own purposes, 
such as ICA, wants United States sur- 
plus agricultural commodities, it must 
then make up to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in dollars the value of the 
commodities received. So under this 
legislation, there is $98.2 million, which 
must be taken from this authorization 
for defense support and given to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to pay 
that program for the value of United 
States agricultural surplus products 
taken out by this authorization. It is a 
bookkeeping transaction, but neverthe- 
less it is necessary to have this author- 
ization in dollars in order to get those 
surplus United States commodities from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
this purpose. So we are really not ask- 
ing for this full $700 million in defense 
support. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the committee 
not to cut this defense support item any 
more because, in the Near East and in 
south Asia alone, this small amount of 
defense support in relation to needs—we 
are giving them $170 million, as re- 
quested by the administration—is keep- 
ing a force of 1 million men under arms, 
through the fine support and cooperation 
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of our allies in the Free World. Let us 
measure up to our challenge, to our op- 
portunity, and to the wonderful support 
and efforts of our allies and friends. We 
lucky, oh, so lucky, and friendly Ameri- 
can people, size up our sacrifices for 
freedom with those of our friends and 
allies. 

Are we doing our share? We must, or 
be our own worst enemies, and a burden 
on freedom and the Free World peoples. 

We Americans will rise to the chal- 
lenge of the future. 

It takes a strong people, and we are 
strong. 

I like America, 

I am glad to be counted as a United 
States citizen and will do my share. Let 
us rise above individual and group, and 
section and. prejudice, and implement 
the Free World that defends our liberties, 
our prosperity, and our very homes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to state that on July 2 I introduced 
in the House H. R. 8512, a bill designed 
to give American small business and 
labor a larger share of the foreign aid 
spending program. 

Regardless of the initial purposes as 
to why we have appropriated over $130 
billion as lend-lease, military assist- 
ance, defense support assistance, eco- 
nomie and relief aid, development as- 
sistance, technical cooperation, and 
other types of aid, the time has come 
after 17 years of undiminished giving to 
ask ourselves whether there are not some 
other ways in which foreign nations can 
also help themselves instead of asking 
us to assist them. 

I do not speak against military aid. 
Currently we are spending over 60 per- 
cent of our Federal revenues for na- 
tional defense simply to keep ourselves 
strong against possible aggression. In 
addition to this vast sum, we are also 
expending over $4 billion annually to 
keep our friends strong by means of di- 
rect military assistance and so-called 
“defense support” or building up foreign 
industries devoted to the production of 
war material. This type of action pre- 
supposes that our friends are also ex- 
pending enormous sums to strengthen 
themselves as members of NATO and 
SEATO. 

Competent authorities claim that it 
costs $6,600 to support one American 
GI in the field as compared to $700 to 
maintain a Korean soldier battle-ready. 
They make the point that if we do not 
assist our friends, such as the Koreans, 
Filipinos, Vietnamese, or Formosans, to 
be ready for possible fighting, that we 
would simply have to spend that much 
more to keep ourselves armed. I shall 
not go into the question of military pre- 
paredness because I feel that in this 
atomic age, or shall I say thermonuclear 
age—hydrogen bomb—a third world war 
will be of short duration. 

During fiscal 1957 our appropriation 
for other nonmilitary foreign aid com- 
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prises $729 million apart from previ- 
ously appropriated funds. Economic 
assistance as part of this total is: 


Million 

Development assistance $170 
Technical cooperation 157 
Asian development fund 100 
Middle East and Africa fund 100 
TTT 527 


The balance—$202 million—consists 
of the President’s emergency fund— 
$100 million—and all other categories— 
$102 million. 

As a result of the many studies initi- 
ated by the Senate Special Committee To 
Study the Foreign Aid Program criti- 
cisms stem mainly from the amount of 
money wasted in the dissemination of 
our foreign aid. It is felt that admin- 
istrative procedures can be simplified 
markedly, with delays and paperwork 
eliminated to a great degree. More 
competent field personnel would also do 
much to improve the quality of services 
rendered under technical assistance. 
At the moment the United States is en- 
gaged in over 2,000 projects overseas. 
Better qualified personnel could do a 
much better job than we are doing at 
present, 

It seems to me that in the multitudi- 
nous grant programs that we have ini- 
tiated to help other nations we are 
somehow overlooking certain very basic 
essentials. We say we want to stimu- 
late trade by building up their produc- 
tive potential. We already have an in- 
stitution that can do that very admira- 
bly—namely, our Export-Import Bank. 
This institution will study the economy 
of any country that asks for it and ad- 
vise just what industry should be devel- 
oped so as to provide merchandise for 
international trade. Loans can be made 
on a government to government basis 
or to private organizations. Repayment 
rates and amortization depend on the 
usefulness of the industry assisted. 

We speak of developmental programs. 
We have an International Finance Cor- 
poration that will assist in justifiable 
projects that will enhance economic de- 
velopment and raise the level of living. 
Such projects consist of irrigation 
schemes, reclamation, water supply, san- 
itation, communications, and ports. 
These programs involve long-term ex- 
penditures of large sums. Yet, let us 
not forget that basically the manpower 
and most raw materials for the develop- 
ment of the substructure of an expand- 
ing economy are largely available locally. 
Loans, therefore, will concern only ex- 
pert services or large-scale machinery. 

We speak of technical assistance. Yet, 
is not private investment in the estab- 
lishing of a factory the finest type of aid 
we can render? After all, in doing so 
we export machinery, equipment, and 
know-how. We give employment to the 
local population; we help train them in 
production and marketing. These ven- 
tures all raise their national product. 

Certainly the bulk of American invest- 
ment has gone to those countries where 
a reasonable profit can be expected. 
Risk-taking ventures financed by private 
investors seek a return and the condi- 
tions in underdeveloped areas are not as 
favorable as in the more developed areas. 
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It seems feasible, therefore, to state that 
either grants-in-aid or long-term inter- 
governmental loans should form the basis 
on which basic developmental programs 
should be initiated. Yet, is not the In- 
ternational Bank ready to extend its 
facilities for just such purposes? 

Some people feel that capital forma- 
tion and rate of savings in most under- 
developed countries are such that their 
economies can never get off the ground 
as it were. This is the stagnant theory. 
I do not k2lieve that only by outside help 
can such countries be helped. 

Of course, if outside help is needed, the 
local country should not create obstacles 
and difficulties which add to the risks of 
foreign investments and the creation of 
new plants and industries abroad. The 
examples of Cuba, Liberia, and Ethiopia, 
with their large-scale concession policies, 
prove that foreign capital is available 
and that outsiders will invest if the con- 
ditions are favorable. And no one tan 
claim that those nations are begging for 
outside help to develop their economies 
on a grant basis. 

There are all kinds of proposals afoot 
under which some type of Institute of 
Economic Cooperation should be estab- 
lished either with United States Govern- 
ment funds or by means of subscription 
by private corporations or investors. 
Foreign countries can then borrow 
money on a long-term basis or ask that 
Surveys be made for private investment. 

Certainly equity investments rather 
than loans offer a better incentive for 
development programs to the mutual 
profit of the investor as well as the 
recipient country. 

The time has come for us to reorient 
our thinking concerning grants to other 
countries. We should state unequivo- 
cally that even Government loans are 
not the final answer to development in 
foreign underdeveloped areas. The 
lethargy toward self-help should be dis- 
carded. Any area needing foreign as- 
sistance should prove that it has ex- 
hausted all possible sources of credit 
facilities available and has instituted a 
favorable climate for investment before 
asking for grant assistance. I repeat, 
our vast private commercial and banking 
facilities should be tapped first, then our 
Export-Import Bank and International 
Finance Corporation should be asked for 
loans, and finally the International 
Monetary Fund and International Bank 
should be asked to make their lending 
facilities available. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
will not prevail. This legislation came 
to the Senate providing $900 million. 
The Senate reduced the amount to $800 
million. Now the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee has reduced it to $700 mil- 
lion. Now the amendment would lop 
off another $200 million. To me this is 
reckless and might well upset all our 
defense plans against Soviet Russia. 
The military expenditures are a vital 
part of our program to defend this world 
from the Communist threat and to sus- 
tain our own security and keep peace in 
the world. Do we want to cut the bill 
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so drastically that we will be unable to 
avoid war and probable defeat? Do we 
want to fight this battle with the So- 
viets only with American boys? I do 
not believe we do. I think it would be 
irresponsible to cut this amount so low 
that the United States cannot com- 
mand the support that is essential if we 
are to win in the event of trouble with 
the Soviets. The war now is a cold war, 
to be sure, but it will remain cold only 
because we have the forces abroad so 
that the Soviet will not dare attack. 
This appropriation is the price we pay 
for peace, and I think we would be very 
foolish if we reduced the amount. Tax 
dollars spent for peace are well spent. 
If we reduced these funds too low, then 
the Soviets could well conclude that per- 
haps there was a weakening in the Free 
World and they could strike with hope 
of victory. 

I hope the Members of this House will 
think this amendment over carefully and 
decide the issue on the side of caution; 
decide it on what is genuinely best for 
America, If so, we will defeat the 
amendment and help maintain these 
forces in other countries. Then if war 
should come, it would not fall wholly on 
the American boys. They would have 
others ready and willing to help. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. Is it not true that this 
is merely an authorization bill and that 
it will be subsequently reviewed by the 
Committee on Appropriations and that 
the House will have another opportunity 
to operate on this amount if they see fit? 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman states 
a fact. We will have another oppor- 
tunity to review it. That is why we 
should vote against the amendment. If 
his committee brings in a bill to the 
effect all the money is not essential, why, 
then we have had the benefit of a second 
review. 

Mr. FULTON, Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Is that not really a 
logical question? Why give them the 
arms and the tanks and the military 
hardware without adequate funds to run 
them and without giving them the food 
for the men and the things that they 
must have to keep the troops in the field. 

Mr. MARTIN. It is. I would rather 
spend the money to maintain the armies 
than to summon our boys and put 
them under arms to assure peace and 
security. It is just old-fashioned com- 
monsense. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
2 or 3 questions of the gentleman from 
Missouri or the gentleman from Ohio on 
the other side, whoever may be able to 
answer them. Recently I have read and 
heard reports that our Government is 
supporting the currency of Vietnam at a 
cost of $20 million per month or $240 
million per year. I would like to know 
if that is correct, and if that item is in 
this bill and, if so, where. 


will 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield while they are looking 
that up? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. They could use money 
out of this defense support business to 
balance budgets if they want to. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Well, I would 
like to have that information. 

Mr. GROSS. This does not just fur- 
nish ammunition and bullets and so on 
and so forth. They can play around 
with currency in that way. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I cannot vouch 
for the exact figure of what it is costing 
the United States, but no one can deny 
that we are supporting the currency 
of this country and that it is costing us 
something. Now, exactly what funds 
they are taking it out of I am unable to 
answer. But they are doing it. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. This was the answer 
given to us when I raised a question 
about this alleged piaster mess in Indo- 
china. Some is off the record. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Indochina or 
Vietnam? 

Mr. JUDD. Vietnam is the correct 
name, of course. This is the answer of 
Dr. Moyer, who is responsible for ICA 
programs there: 

Dr. Mover. There are certain things I can 
say on the record and will be glad to. There 
are others that probably should be off the 
record. 

On the record, the exchange rates that 
have been commonly mentioned almost cer- 
tainly are well above what would be a real- 
istic rate inside the country. They have 
taken exchange rates in Hong Kong which 
don’t necessarily bear any relation to a real- 
istic rate within the country. More than 
that, Vietnam, for example, has established 
certain taxes levied on imports and other 
forms of taxes which go into the government 
and cover a substantial amount of whatever 
windfall profits there might be. 

Now it is quite possible that over and 
above this there still are some windfall prof- 
its. In fact, I suppose there are because 
the exchange rates may not be entirely real- 
istic. I would say that this is a question 
which the Vietnam Government is studying, 
we are in close touch with them and we 
believe something will be worked out satis- 
tactorily. 

Obviously these are delicate matters. Ob- 
viously also you can’t automatically, quickly 
change the rate if it is going to stick. The 
French found that out. In 1953, in May, I 
believe, they thought the piaster was over- 
valued. So they changed it. 

I think it was 18 to 1 or somewhere around 
that. They changed it to 35. But the eco- 
nomic factors to hold it weren't there. The 
economy wasn't stable. Prices immediately 
rose inside of 6 months or so, and nearly 
all the supposed benefits were wiped out. 
In other words, there was no point in chang- 
ing the rates unless you have a situation 
where you can hold it. 

Otherwise you just chase one rate after 
another and these countries—many of 
them—have gone through such bitter expe- 
riences that they are quite properly very 
sensitive to this whole subject. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Where is that 
found? 
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Mr. JUDD. Page 1134 of the hearings, 
part VI. 

You see, Vietnam had gone through 
a disastrous inflation. Their currency 
was practically ruined. We had the 
same sort of situation in Korea after 
the war. We said, “You ought to have 
a more realistic exchange rate and that 
will require devaluation.” But they had 
gone through such inflation that they 
were afraid to start devaluation, because 
they feared they could not stop it. 
Both President Rhee and President Diem 
in their respective countries resisted 
devaluation until the economy was 
stronger. d 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Can the gen- 
tleman give me this information? Are 
we supporting that currency, the piaster, 
at an expense to the United States of 
$20 million per month or $240 million 
per year? 

Mr. JUDD. Iam not in a position to 
give you those figures. They are classi- 
fied. We are supporting the currency 
in the sense that defense support goes 
into Vietnam in substantial amounts to 
try to get their production up. They 
have just come through a war in which 
they Iost the richest half of their coun- 
try. They, and we, are trying to get 
their economy built up so the inflation 
can be checked. Otherwise the govern- 
ment will collapse and the Communists 
will take over. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. If the gentle- 
man cannot answer that question, I 
should like to ask someone else. 

Mr. JUDD, If they can get their pro- 
duction built up, then a more realistic 
valuation of their currency could be 
adopted, but in the meantime we are 
trying to support it, because the only 
alternative is to allow them to go down. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Iam just try- 
ing to get an answer to the question. 

Mr. VORYS. If the gentleman will 
yield to me, I can only answer you in 
this way, that in Korea, in Formosa, and 
in Vietnam, our defense support helps 
to support the currency of the country. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman if he can answer 
the question. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I cannot 
answer as to whether or not we are still 
doing it today, but in a recent report, Mr. 
Johnston, of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, brought out the fact that 
it is costing us $20 million a month to 
support the piaster. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Where can the 
information be found? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I have a 
report which I do not have with me at 
this moment, but I used it in the remarks 
I made yesterday. May I say that the 
bad part of that situation is the fact 
that our people have no control over the 
situation and we continue to pour in our 
dollars where, as the gentleman has said, 
in Vietnam and Korea and all these 
other places, they have inflation running 
rampant. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I have been 
told also, and I would like to find out if 
it is correct, that this money which we 
are sending over there is not benefiting 
the economy of the country but actually 
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is going into the pockets of some ma- 
nipulators. Does the gentleman know 
if that is correct? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. That was 
the effect of Mr. Johnston’s report; yes. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON. The question of the 
total amount that was being spent for 
support of currencies came up and this 
statement was made by Raymond T. 
Moyer, Regional Director, Far Eastern 
Operations, International Cooperation 
Administration, as follows: 

Defense support: The $668 million pro- 
posed for defense support is for assistance 
to the seven countries located around the 
perimeter of Communist China, which face 
more immediately the threat of armed Com- 
munist aggression, Cambodia, China (Tai- 
wan), Korea, Laos, the Philippines, Thailand, 
and Vietnam. Nearly 95 percent of this $668 
million total is programed for the 5 of these 
countries that maintain armies costing con- 
siderably in excess of what they, themselves, 
can finance—Cambodia, China, Korea, Laos, 
and Vietnam. 

One important part of the defense support 
aid proposed for this latter group of coun- 
tries will be in the form of a direct local 
currency contribution to the military budget, 
or for meeting the local currency costs of the 
construction of purely military facilities. 
The amount in local currency programed for 
this purpose in fiscal year 1958 is the equiva- 
lent of about 46 percent of the total $668 
million of defense support that is proposed. 


Also he said: 

Almost 90 percent of the defense support 
total has been made available to Cambodia, 
China (Taiwan), Korea, Laos, and Vietnam. 
The equivalent of about 44 percent of this 
amount has been programed for local cur- 
rency support to military budgets and mili- 
tary construction. This is being provided 
largely from the local currency proceeds re- 
alized on salable commodities imported into 
the countries. The balance has been al- 
lotted for the support of projects and is be- 
ing used in about equal proportions to 
finance necessary imports of machinery, 
equipment and supplies, and to help meet 
the associated local currency costs. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Is that in- 
cluded in the item that is under consid- 
eration now, the $700 million item on 
page 4 to which the amendment is 
pending? 

Mr. FULTON. That has been re- 
duced, as the gentleman knows, by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House an extra $100 million below what 
the Senate had approved, so we have cut 
out $200 million. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. But this is the 
item in which it would be found. 

Mr. FULTON. Yes; part of it. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY] to the 
committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Vorys) there 
were—ayes 79, noes 91. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. CARNAHAN 
and Mr. BENTLEY. 
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The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
106, noes 100. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FULTON) 
there were—ayes 87, noes 74. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. A sufficient number 
have arisen in favor of taking this vote 
by tellers. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill, 
S. 2130, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House for the past 12 years, I have al- 
ways tried to approach all legislation 
before our committee with an attentive 
ear and an open mind. As a result, I 
have unwittingly become not liberal, not 
conservative, not radical, but more or 
less a moderate, bent on moderation. 
For instance, last year when a civil-rights 
bill was reported out of our committee, I 
did not associate myself with the major- 
ity report, nor did I sign the minority 
statement. I just voted my sentiments 
and let the matter rest there. Later 
on when the petition to sign the so- 
called manifesto was circulated, I did 
not affix my signature to it. Mr. Speak- 
er, I think that I can say that I have 
been fairly moderate and reasonable 
with respect to this very important issue. 
At least, I have kept my feet on the 
ground and my head out of the stardust 
as to my thinking and my emotions. As 
you know, I come from the Blue Grass 
State of old Kentucky, and while our 
beloved State is geographically south of 
the so-called Smith and Wesson line— 
the Mason-Dixon—nevertheless, father 
fought son and brother killed brother 
over their honest and sincere differences 
of opinion in that great conflict of the 
War Between the States, 96 years ago. 
My colleagues, in my particular section 
of the State where I was born and even 
later on, while I was in the orphans 
asylum to which I was shipped like a wet 
bag of potatoes after my parents had 
died, I was taught that the only way to 
have a friend is to be one, and that liv- 
ing and letting live is the very essence 
of the Golden Rule. Coming from a com- 
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munity where there are lots of fine col- 
ored people, who incidently have no trou- 
ble in voting in Federal, State, county, or 
city elections, and where white and col- 
ored folks have no problems, I have made 
a special effort to conscientiously ap- 
praise all questions pertaining to our 
colored friends in an atmosphere of fair- 
ness and friendliness. I can remember 
once, that I took it upon myself to urge 
an acting Governor of Kentucky, to name 
as a Kentucky colonel on his staff, post- 
humously, a fine old colored gentleman, 
and I repeat, gentleman, of my little 
town of Lebanon, who had rendered out- 
standing service to our State by his un- 
tiring efforts to promote good will, sym- 
pathy, respect and mutual understand- 
ing between all of our peoples. Col. 
Nace Spalding—I always addressed him 
as a colonel because he was the material 
and caliber of a true Kentucky colonel— 
died as he lived, a kind, honorable, God- 
fearing man who had dedicated his life 
to goodness. When I was prosecuting 
attorney in my county of Marion, I al- 
ways welcomed the advice and the sug- 
gestions of Colonel Nace, especially inso- 
far as his people and their problems were 
concerned. It is for these reasons, and 
many others, that I have a genuine in- 
terest in and an appreciation of the real 
needs and the interests of all our colored 
folks. Certainly I believe that I am 
more interested in the solution of racial 
differences, if any there may be, than a 
lot of these so-called professional do- 
gooders, running around the country, 
who are really no more concerned about 
the colored man’s problems than Sally 
Rand is in doing her fan dance in a tin 
kimona. And when there is no more 
civil-rights ballyhoo left to exploit, this 
group of sadhearts will be about as 
active as the toes of a wooden Indian 
standing in a tobacco shop. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely believe that 
President Eisenhower meant what he 
said in his July 3, 1957, news conference, 
when he was quoted as saying “that the 
objective of the civil-rights bill was only 
to prevent anybody interfering with any 
individual’s right to vote.” At this same 
news conference, the President was also 
quoted in the press as having stated that 
he would be always ready to listen to the 
presentation of anybody’s viewpoint. 
Based upon what the President had to 
say about the House-passed civil-rights 
bill, I am of the opinion that he also 
meant it when he said that there were 
some parts of that particular measure 
that were not entirely clear to him. 
Fearful that the terrific duties and the 
responsibilities of the Attorney General 
might necessarily prevent him from 
adequately briefing the President, or to 
fully reveal to him the full impact and 
import of this legislation, I decided after 
much consideration to join with the vast 
majority of my colleagues of the House 
of Representatives, who voted against 
this measure, in calling to the personal 
attention of the President those danger- 
ous, harmful, and objectionable features 
contained in the bill. I do not want to 
deprive any citizen of his right to vote, 
or his right to do anything else for that 
matter that is lawful. However, in our 
exuberance and zeal to protect the rights 
of a single individual—let us not un- 
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wittingly destroy the rights of many 
individuals. 

Thank Heaven, in Kentucky we have 
no problem whatsoever with respect to 
all our people voting. This is as it should 
be. The fact that Kentucky is a border 
State located south of the Mason-Dixon 
line—Kentuckians have a special reason 
to be extremely proud of the magnifi- 
cent strides made within her borders 
toward the solution of the so-called civil- 
rights problem. What is most signifi- 
cant as I review Kentucky’s outstanding 
record in this respect is the fact that our 
progress has been done voluntarily and 
spontaneously and not because some 
Federal law said that we had to do it, 
Throughout the years this difficult prob- 
lem has been in the process of settling 
and adjusting itself in Kentucky. Our 
fine record has been accomplished 
through the medium of constant study, 
education, mutual respect, application of 
the Golden Rule—all interwoven with a 
practical, kind, sympathetic understand- 
ing, and above all a reasonable, sane, 
and honest approach. Since our pro- 
cedure in Kentucky has been so success- 
ful, I would, therefore recommend it to 
others who may possibly be interested. 

Again, I would like to reiterate, in our 
eagerness to protect the fundamental, 
the basic and constitutional rights of a 
single individual let us not inadvertently 
destroy the rights of many individuals 
and make them discontent, or disturbed 
that they may be losing some of their 
rights and privileges that have been 
guaranteed to them under the constitu- 
tion. God forbid that the day will ever 
dawn that I shall wittingly or unwit- 
tingly as a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, ever vote or do anything for 
that matter to harm a single hair in a 
single person's head. I pray that God 
bless me and give me the knowledge, the 
strength and the courage to do the right 
thing at the right time, when legislation 
is before this Congress, that affects my 
great people and the entire population 
of these United States. 

There is an old adage that you can lead 
a horse to water but that you cannot 
make him drink. This rule applies to 
people as well. Folks will follow a leader 
but nobody can drive the American peo- 
ple—not even by legislation. The British 
were foolish enough to try that and they 
wound up with a revolution on their 
hands. Then, unfortunately, back in 
1861 there were those who were impa- 
tient and tried to push things and trag- 
edy, war, destruction, and grief followed 
in its wake. 

I think that America has developed 
and expanded from her original 13 
sprawling colonies of 3 million people to 
its present 160 million people and as the 
leader of all of the nations of the world 
today—mostly because we Americans 
just basically and fundamentally do the 
right thing by our fellowman, but, what’s 
more important—we do it voluntarily. 


DEFENSE SUPPORT A MAJOR IS- 
SUE IN FOREIGN-AID PROGRAM 
Mr: FULTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, because 
defense support has become such a ma- 
jor issue in the mutual security or for- 
eign-aid program, I would like to quote 
from the testimony of that fine and in- 
telligent patriotic American, our friend, 
Walter Robertson, of Virginia, Assistant 
Secretary of State, on our vital United 
States-Far Eastern problems. 

Walter Robertson stated before our 
committee the dramatically necessary 
needs of this area, as follows: 

Mr, Rosertson. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I say in all sincerity 
it is a privilege to discuss Far Eastern prob- 
lems with this committee. 

I have found from my own experience dur- 
ing the past 4 years that whatever the prob- 
lem, here you can be certain that it will 
receive objective and bipartisan considera- 
tion. 

This year the Congress Is taking a new 
look at the mutual defense program to see 
if it, in fact, does serve the purpose for which 
it is created and designed. I feel it is essen- 
tial that you do this. All of us can agree 
that the demands upon the Federal treasury 
at this time are such that we cannot afford 
any nonessential expenditures abroad, nor 
at home, for that matter. 

Now, are these programs essential, and do 
they serve our policy objectives in the Far 
East? 

I think I can say without equivocation 
that they are essential, so long as it is our 
policy to resist Communist aggression, to 
resist expansion of Communist influence and 
power. 

If the free nations of Asia are to remain 
free, they urgently need our help. 

The free nations of the Far East have more 
than 1½ million men under arms, and they 
are financially unable to carry this burden 
alone, These forces, together with our own 
forces based in the Pacific, are the principal 
deterrent against Communist overt aggres- 
sion. They are essential to maintaining the 
peace in Asia. 

In addition to the military hardware pro- 
vided the armies, we also provide the govern- 
ments with what is termed defense support. 
This takes various forms, such as the impo- 
sition of raw materials and finished products 
which are sold to generate local currency for 
essential military purposes, as well as for 
assistance to projects that directly support 
the defense effort. 

Through the development loan fund we 
hope to help these countries develop their 
economies, improve the standard of living 
for their people, which, in turn, should make 
them less vulnerable to the lure of Commu- 
nist propaganda, 

I want to make clear that what is called 
defense support is intended merely to ease 
the burden on the economies of these coun- 
tries, to enable them to support the tre- 
mendous military efforts which they are 
making. Defense support can only main- 
tain the status quo of their economies. It 
does not contribute to the long-term devel- 
opment of their economies. 

In examining this question, we might 
take a look at the other side of the coin. I 
believe it can be said also without equivo- 
cation that should American help be sub- 
stantially withdrawn, there is a grave risk 
that all of the nations of the Far East might 
be lost to the Free World. Certain it is that 
the international Communists are poised 
eager and ready to step in if we should step 
out. 

Now, this year of 1957 is a particularly cru- 
cial one in my opinion for the Free World. 
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The Communists have not changed, but 
there are many pressures being exerted upon 
us to change, to ease up, to become more 
fiexible, to liberalize our policies, vis-a-vis 
Red China, 

There are some who say we should follow 
the lead of certain of our allies and remove 
trade barriers on so-called nonstrategic 
items, as if Peiping, with its meager foreign 
exchange resources, would buy anything ex- 
cept the most strategic items that are avail- 
able. 

There are some who say if we could just 
settle the question of Taiwan, that Mao 
Tse-tung might lose his attraction for Mos- 
cow; that he might give up his ambitions in 
Korea, Japan, and southeast Asia and be- 
come a peaceful and friendly collaborator 
with the Free World. 

There are some who say that all we have 
to do to make the Communist different is to 
be different ourselves. 

Lastly, there is what I call the old school 
tie group which maintains that in any 
event we must be realistic and acknowledge 
the existence and power of the Peiping 
regime by granting it recognition, and U. N. 
membership—as if 142,000 American casual- 
ties and some $15 billion of our treasury were 
insufficient to make us take a realistic view 
of the existence and character of this regime. 

Now, what is the situation in Asia? 

Well, the Communists are standing pat and 
counting on the weariness of the Free World 
to help them achieves their ends. They are 
standing pat in Korea with 700,000 troops 
and some 600 to 700 modern planes. They 
are standing pat on the mainland of China 
with an army of from 2.5 million to 3 million 
men and hundreds of modern airplanes; 
steadily building up their military capabili- 
ties; threatening to take Taiwan by force; 
refusing to release our civilian prisoners or 
to give any satisfactory accounting for some 
450 missing military personnel, some of 
whom, at least, were known to have been 
alone in their hands at one time, 

They are standing pat in Vietnam, with a 
puppet army of from 350,000 to 400,000 men. 
They are standing pat in Laos with puppet 
forces which were ordered to be disbanded 
by the Geneva Conference of 1954 still oc- 
cupying two key provinces and demanding 
coalition government. 

They are continuing their efforts to over- 
throw every free government of Asia by in- 
filtration and subversion. And, finally, they 
are continuing their propaganda of calumny 
against the United States, hoping to cause 
suspicion of our motives and divide us from 
our allies, because they well know that if 
for one reason or another American support 
of free Asia can be eliminated, that all of 
Asia is theirs. 

Now, in apportioning our military and de- 
fense support funds in the Far East, first con- 
sideration is given, of course, to those areas 
where the Communists pose the greatest 
military threat. Thus, Korea, Taiwan, and 
Vietnam require the largest. allotments of 
the Far Eastern funds available to us. Ko- 
rea, of course, is our largest program. Its 
700,000-man army, trained and equipped by 
us, is far beyond the economic resources of 
that little war-ravaged country of 22 million 
people to support. 

However, as the Koreans were trained and 
equipped, and assumed the primary respon- 
sibility of patrolling the armistice line of 186 
miles, and acting as a first line of defense, 
we were able, to bring our boys home. We 
now have only two divisions in Korea. 

Now, this is a costly program in one sense. 
It is a cutrate program in another sense. It 
costs approximately $6,500 per year to main- 
tain an American soldier in Korea. It costs 
$600 per year to maintain a Korean soldier 
in Korea. 

The size of the military forces in Taiwan 
and Vietnam exceeds the abilities of these 
countries to support them. Even with our 
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help, they constitute a heavy drain upon 
their economies. 

Korea spends the equivalent of 71 percent 
of all government revenues, 5 of 
United States aid, for military p 

The Republic of China 7755 aa Lets 
deletion] percent of all its revenues, for mil- 


itary purposes. 

The little Republic of Vietnam, which has 
faced every kind of obstacle imaginable since 
it came into being, spends approximately 
{security deletion] percent of all of its rey- 
enue for military purposes. 

In all the countries of this area in which 
we have programs of one kind or another, 
national armies are being supported which 
contribute importantly to their own security, 
which is another way of saying contribute 
importantly to the defense of the Free World, 
including our own country. 

The cost of our programs in dollars is con- 
siderable. But, as pointed out, where Ameri- 
can forces would otherwise be required, there 
are significant savings for us. 

Of course, financial considerations are 
quite apart from the priceless consequences, 
that under this arrangement far fewer 
American boys have to be sent into foreign 
areas. 

When we recall the recent wars and chaos 
in Korea and Indochina, I think we can sur- 
vey with some satisfaction, though certainly 
with no complacency, that progress is being 
made to strengthen the capacity of free Asia 
to surmount the threats of Communist ag- 
gression and infiltration. Certainly the lines 
of the struggle against communism are 
clearly defined. 

For 3 years now, the Communists have been 
deterred from outright military aggression. 

While the Communists now place empha- 
sis on the classical nonmilitary methods to 
deceive the gullible, the free peoples of the 
Far East are coming to have a greater under- 
standing of the Communist threat and their 
need for meeting it. The longer that this 
progress can be sustained, the more secure 
becomes their independence. 

The premature withdrawal of adequate 
support would have, we fear, catastrophic 
results. 

Certainly, we have our problems within 
the Free World, but the Communists have 
their problems, too, as recent events in Po- 
land, Hungary, and Red China have shown, 
And, because the Communists are attempt- 
ing to enslave and reshape man’s own free 
spirit, their problems are far greater than 
ours and, I believe, are insoluble. 

I want to say one word, before I stop for 
questions, about the authorization made in 
the Senate for his mutual security program. 

Military aid was cut from $1,900 million 
to $1,800 million, or $100 million. That is 
equivalent to about a 5-percent cut. 

On the other hand, defense support was 
cut $100 million from $900 million, to $800 
million, which is an 11-percent cut. 

We are particularly concerned about this 
cut in defense support, because you can’t 
equate the cuts in terms of dollars, it has to 
be in terms of percentages. Whereas 28.7 
percent of the total world military program 
is allocated to the Far East, 74.2 percent of 
defense support is allocated to the Far East 
due to the large native armies being main- 
tained there. Reducing military aid which 
means reducing the amount of military 
hardware supplied, does not correspondingly 
reduce the cost of the government concerned 
in supporting its army. The only way de- 
fense support can be safely reduced is by 
reducing the size of the army. 

Now, within the Far East itself, approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the total funds pro- 
gramed goes to Korea, Vietnam, and Tai- 
wan, where we are supporting the largest 
armies. Eighty-six percent of military sup- 
port goes to Korea, Japan, and Taiwan. 
ee. percent of defense support goes 

to Korea, Vietnam, and Taiwan, In other 
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words, the defense-support program is abso- 
lutely essential in these countries maintain- 
ing the largest armies if you are to prevent 
their economies from collapsing under the 
financial strain. 

From the standpoint of Korea alone, a 
700,000-man army makes no economic sense. 
The reason it is 700,000 is because the Com- 
munists to the north of the 38th arallel 
have an army there of approximately that 
number, far better equipped with modern 
artillery and modern planes. 

A similar situation exists in Taiwan. But 
going back to Korea I should like to empha- 
size what I said about relative cost. You 
must use something for troops in Korea. It 
seemed proper and equitable that the 
E reans should assume the responsibilities 
of their own defense. They are doing ‘t to 
the utmost of their manpower, and to the 
utmost of their economic power. But to re- 
peat again, they are spending 71 percent of all 
their own revenues for defense purposes. 
Now, if we cut defense support and don't 
cut the size of the Army, well, it is anybody’s 
guess what will happen, There is no way 
that an army of this size can be maintained 
unless they are helped in the support of it. 
We cannot support them militarily by just 
giving them military hardware. We must 
provide economic aid through defense sup- 
port if they are to be able to carry on. 


CIVIL RIGHTS COMPROMISE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the press 
today reported that the President is pre- 
paring a civil rights compromise to ease 
the South’s fear of strong-arm tactics. 

It is my feeling that this is nothing 
more or less than a preludium to a sell- 
out of the large number of people who 
are interested in seeing adequate civil 
rights legislation enacted during this 
session of Congress. 

Earlier the President said that this 
legislation was both moderate and wise. 
I agree with him in that, and I agree 
with him at the time he made that state- 
ment. The civil rights bill as passed by 
the House of Representatives is both 
moderate and wise and will hurt no one. 
It is simply a careful expression of the 
power vested in Congress to secure the 
rights of our people. Any diminution, 
weakening, or dilution of this bill is a 
betrayal of every one who fought to 
secure its passage. 

The talk of a civil rights compromise 
is nothing more or less than phony. 
Those who seek the compromise offer 
nothing in return other than a vote 
against the bill and will so admit when 
questioned. 

An additional danger which no one has 
yet broached is this—that any compro- 
mise or amendment by the Senate will 
throw this bill into conference, which 
will result in increased delay and the 
opportunity for further filibuster in the 
Senate of the United States. I hope 
Members of the Senate who think as I 
do on this subject of civil rights will 
reject every change in the House bill, 
which is wise, moderate, and just, and 
which should be enacted without delay. 
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Any talk of compromise will prolong 
the passage of this bill into law almost 
interminably by affording still another 
chance for a filibuster to those who 
oppose it. 


THE SMALL BUSINESS CRISIS 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day President Eisenhower told 
Congress that he opposes tax-cut legisla- 
tion this year and thereby withdrew his 
support from a move to provide relief 
for small business. 

The President’s withdrawal of en- 
dorsement of a bill that would have re- 
duced the tax rate for small-business 
concerns from 30 to 20 percent on in- 
comes up to $25,000 a year was a serious 
biow to small business. The reduced tax 
rate was recommended by the Cabinet 
committee on small business. 

It is my sincere belief that relief for 
small business is long overdue. 

A grave change has been taking place 
in our country—a change which, unless 
reversed, is capable of altering the basic 
characteristics of our economy beyond 
the recognition of our generation. 

In the period of increasing national 
income and prices, of fabulous profits 
made by some industrial giants, and 
of multi-billion-dollar Government ex- 
penditures supporting this prosperity, 
one segment of our economy is being 
quietly strangled. 

Small business—the backbone of 
competition and of free enterprise—is 
slowly dying. Each year, it is account- 
ing for a smaller portion of industrial 
sales, and a smaller portion of industrial 
profits. 

Small business is shrinking—and if 
this trend is allowed to continue, the 
fundamental character of our economy 
will be changed within a few years be- 
yond our recognition. 

It is high time we all pause to take 
stock of this situation and exert every 
effort to preserve freedom of opportu- 
nity and competition in business, and to 
restore small business to a healthy and 
vigorous position. 

WHAT IS SMALL BUSINESS? 


What is small business? We use the 
term often, but many persons fail to 
appreciate the extent and the impor- 
tance of its meaning. 

According to latest available statistics, 
there are approximately 4.2 million 
business firms in the United States. The 
greater majority of these firms are part- 
nerships and proprietorships. Of this 
entire number, according to latest esti- 
mates, about 620,000 business firms use 
the corporate form. Roughly speaking, 
then, there are between 5 and 6 part- 
nerships and proprietorships for every 
one corporation among our business 


How many of these 4.2 million firms 
are considered as small business? The 
answer depends on standards used to de- 
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fine small business. The Small Busi- 
ness Administration suggests that a 
small-business concern is one which is 
not dominant in its field, and employs 
fewer than 500 employees. According 
to this criterion, around 4 million out 
of the 4.2 million operating firms in the 
United States fall under the category 
of small business. 

Another small-business definition is 
based on the total assets of a firm, with 
$250,000 in assets being the usual 
dividing line between small and big 
business. On the basis of 1952 income 
tax returns published in the 1956 Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United States, 
about 4 out of every 5 corporations filing 
returns—or close to 500,000 corpora- 
tions—are small-business corporations. 

Still another criterion can be used to 
identify small business. This one is em- 
bodied in the Federal corporate income 
tax law which provides for a special rate 
on the first $25,000 of corporation in- 
come. On the basis of this implied defi- 
nition, the number of small corporations 
would be closer to 600,000, or about 85 
percent of all corporations filing returns. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF SMALL BUSINESS IN OUR 

ECONOMY 

Whatever yardstick we may choose to 
use, we reach the conclusion that small 
business includes the vast majority of 
firms operating in our country. Small 
business plays an important role in al- 
most every major industrial and busi- 
ness field. You can find small-business 
men in every stage of our economic life, 
from production to distribution, and in 
various service industries. 

I would like to point to one more im- 
portant factor: 

Recent estimates show that firms em- 
ploying fewer than 500 persons account 
for 55 percent of all business employ- 
ment. Of this number, there are 3.9 
million firms which employ fewer than 
20 persons and account for over 23 per- 
cent of total business employment. 

It should be very clear, therefore, that 
small business is vitally important to the 
employment situation in our country, 
and to the general prosperity and well- 
being of the people of the United States. 

Let us see, now, what has been hap- 
pening to small business during the last 
few years, 

WHAT HAS BEEN HAPPENING TO SMALL BUSINESS 


At the outset, I would like to note that 
the profit rate of small business is usually 
lower than that of big business. Small 
business operates on small margin and, 
as à consequence, is easily affected by 
adverse economic conditions. The 
mortality rate in this sector of our 
economy has always been relatively 
higher than among bigger concerns. 

In recent years, however, the relative 
disadvantages of small business have 
multiplied. Let us, for instance, look at 
one segment of small business—the seg- 
ment of manufacturing, 

In 1947, firms with less than $1 million 
in assets accounted for 18.9 percent of 
all manufacturers’ sales, and 13.3 per- 
cent of total earnings, By 1955, their 
share of sales had shrunk to 13 percent, 
and their share of manufacturers’ profits 
had dropped to 4.5 percent, 
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Looking at it from another viewpoint, 
we find that, in 1948, the rate of profit 
before taxes on stockholders’ equity for 
small manufacturing corporations was 
17.5 percent lower than the rate of profit 
for very large manufacturing corpora- 
tions. By 1952, the rate of small-busi- 
ness profits was 28.4 percent lower, By 
1955, it was 45.1 percent lower. 

Small business is not only losing 
ground; it is actually being elbowed 
out of existence. Over 90 percent of all 
business failures involve firms with 
liabilities under $100,000—definitely 
small-business firms. The annual aver- 
age number of failures per ten thousand 
businesses has jumped 48 percent from 
the period 1947-52 to the period 1953-56. 

In actual terms, the number of indus- 
trial and commercial failures increased 
from 7,611 in 1952, to 11,086 in 1954, and 
it has continued since at that high rate. 
Most of those firms going bankrupt are 
small-business firms. 

THE SOURCE OF SMALL-BUSINESS WOES 


What is at the bottom of this decline 
of small business? 

Several interesting studies have been 
published during recent years dealing 
with this subject. These studies recog- 
nize that small-business problems are 
due to several causes. Of these, the 
major are, first, lack of rigorous enforce- 
ment of our antimonopoly laws; second, 
the effect of the administration’s tight- 
money policy; third, bypassing small 
business in the awarding of Government 
contracts; fourth, relative difficulties 
which small-business men have to face 
in obtaining raw materials; and fifth, 
the inequities of our tax structure. 

HARD MONEY AND HIGH TAXES 


I shall not attempt to deal in detail 
with each one of these causes of small- 
business woes. Several of them need no 
elaboration. At this time, however, I 
want to comment on the disastrous ef- 
fects upon small business of the admin- 
istration’s tight-money policy, and of 
our high taxes. 

It seems to me that one of the most 
important causes of small-business prob- 
lems lies in the fact that small business 
does not have enough money for growth 
capital. These firms do not have high 
enough profits to leave them an ade- 
quate margin for operation and expan- 
sion. At the same time, because of the 
current prohibitive interest rates, they 
do not have ready access to credit at 
reasonable rates. 

When you add these two factors to- 
gether, it is clearly apparent that de- 
clining profits, coupled with unavailabil- 
ity of loan money at reasonable rates, 
make it extremely difficult for small busi- 
ness not only to expand and keep its 
competitive position in economy, but in 
some cases even to continue in existence. 

The effects of the tight-money policy, 
whatever may be its merit, have dis- 
criminated bitterly against small busi- 
ness. In many areas where loan funds 
are limited, the large customers receive 
preference from lenders and the small- 
business man receives token lipservice, 
Then, too, with a lower profit margin, the 
small-business man can seldom afford to 
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pay the high interest rates produced as 
the effect of the policy. 


EVERYONE WORRIES ABOUT SMALL BUSINESS 


The developments that I have just de- 
scribed worry many thoughtful people 
throughout our Nation. Members of 
Congress, Government officials, repre- 
sentatives of industry and of labor— 
people in all walks of life—lament the 
plight of small business. Unfortunately, 
in spite of the many sympathetic ex- 
pressions, very little has been done to 
cure and remedy the situation. 

Time is running out on us, and the 
crisis facing small business demands our 
most urgent attention. Cries for help 
are being heard daily. They cannot be 
ignored any longer if we hope to pre- 
serve the competitive structure of our 
economy, and opportunity in business life 
for future generations. 

REMEDIES PROPOSED 


To remedy this deplorable situation, 
prompt assistance must be provided to 
small business along the following lines: 

In the first place, our tax laws must 
be changed to give small business an op- 
portunity to retain adequate operating 
and growth capital. 

Second, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration must be strengthened to provide 
effective Government procurement as- 
sistance and more extensive credit facili- 
ties to this vital segment of our 
economy. 

Third, the loopholes in our antitrust 
laws must be plugged up, and the laws 
themselves must be backed with vigorous 
enforcement. 

And, fourth, we must reduce Govern- 
ment redtape which has proved very 
onerous to small business. 

These ends can only be achieved if 
both the Congress and the executive 
branch take the necessary steps to re- 
solve the problems facing small business. 
Legislative action alone will not do the 
trick: It must be supported by vigorous 
executive enforcement of the policies 
and programs laid down by Congress. 

TAX REFORM LEGISLATION 


Mr. Speaker, I have proposed these 
remedies before, and I am repeating 
these proposals again because time is 
running out on us and, unless we watch 
out, our inaction will prove our undoing. 

On January 3, the opening day of this 
session, I introduced two bills which 
would accomplish these major objectives 
by revising our income tax structure as 
it affects small business, and by 
strengthening our antitrust restriction 
on price discrimination. 

Under my tax bill, H. R. 1280, the net 
income of corporations earning less than 
$100,000 would be subject to a 20 percent 
normal tax and a surtax of 30 percent 
on all income over the first $25,000. Un- 
der the present law, the normal tax is 
30 percent and the surtax is 22 percent 
on all income over $25,000. 

Under my formula, a corporation with 
a $25,000 income would enjoy a tax re- 
duction of approximately 33 percent. 
Instead of paying $7,500 tax under the 
present law, it would pay only $5,000. 
Corporations with larger incomes, up to 
$100,000, would enjoy proportionately 
smaller relief under H. R. 1280. 
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RELIEF APPLIES TO PARTNERSHIPS AND PROPRIE- 
TORSHIPS 

My bill would also afford tax relief to 
certain unincorporated businesses which 
elect to be taxed as corporations under 
section 1361 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

That section provides that unincor- 
porated business establishments which 
meet the requirements of the law may 
elect to have the portion of their profits 
which they reinvest in their enterprises 
taxed at the corporate rate. 

Section 1361 has been of very little 
help to small business since the Internal 
Revenue Act of 1954 was enacted. This 
is because the option presently benefits 
only those proprietorships which are in 
a high-income bracket—that is, whose 
income is taxed at a rate higher than the 
normal corporate-tax rate of 30 percent. 

By lowering the normal corporate-tax 
rate to 20 percent for small firms, my 
bill, H. R. 1280, would open the way for 
a more extensive use of the option au- 
thorized in section 1361 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

This is one reform which is long over- 
due. I will continue to urge the Ways 
and Means Committee to take prompt 
action on this legislation, and I earnestly 
hope that these efforts will lead to the 
reduction of the tax burden for small 
business. 

STRENGTHENING OUR ANTITRUST LAWS 


Mr. Speaker, I also joined with a num- 
ber of my colleagues in again sponsoring 
a bill to remove “good faith” as a de- 
fense of price discrimination in cases in 
which such price discrimination tends 
to create a monopoly, or to substantially 
lessen competition. 

I had previously co-sponsored this 
measure, known as the equality of op- 
portunity bill, in the 84th Congress. At 
that time, the bill was overwhelmingly 
approved by the House of Representa- 
tives, but died in the Senate. 

These two measures will provide 
prompt and effective aid to small busi- 
ness. By lowering the tax rates applica- 
ble to small firms, H. R. 1280 will enable 
independent business to accumulate 
growth capital and compete with larger 
concerns. 

Simultaneously, the equality of oppor- 
tunity bill, H. R. 1281, by strengthening 
our antitrust laws, will provide an added 
and much-needed safeguard for preserv- 
ing competition. 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION BILL 


Earlier this session, the House of Rep- 
resentatives approved a bill to enlarge 
the resources of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration so that this agency may 
more effectively aid small business. 

If this accomplishment can now be 
followed by the enactment of the two 
bills that I have just described, we will 
have gone a long way toward resolving 
the critical situation facing our small 
business. Early action is imperative. 
We must exert every effort to see these 
reforms put into effect by this Congress. 

EXECUTIVE ACTION IMPORTANT 


I again want to stress the fact that 
Executive action will be important if we 
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are going to resolve the problems of small 
business. 

Thus far, the policies pursued by the 
present administration have been of 
little help to small business, On the con- 
trary, the tight-money policy, favoritism 
toward big business in tax policies and in 
the awarding of Government contracts, 
limited help doled out by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and lackadaisical 
enforcement of our antitrust laws, have 
all combined to multiply small-business 
woes. 

Unless the entire attitude of this ad- 
ministration is reversed, and a forthright 
effort is made to restore small business 
to a healthy, competitive position in our 
economy, we may have to wait until the 
next presidential election before we can 
hope for a change for the better. 

AT STAKE: THE FUTURE OF OPPORTUNITY AND 

COMPETITION 

In 4 years, much can happen. We 
have seen the record of the past 4 years— 
a record of big business boom, and of 
shrinking profits and increasing bank- 
ruptcies among small business, Four 
more years of similar policies can deal a 
heavy blow to small business—a blow 
which can gravely injure this vital seg- 
ment of our economy. 

These somber prospects place an espe- 
cially urgent responsibility upon Con- 
gress. As the Representatives of our 
people, we must enact legislative relief 
along the lines which I have outlined 
without further delay. There is no time 
to lose. 

The future of competition, and of busi- 
ness opportunity for Mr. and Mrs. Aver- 
age Citizen, is at stake. We cannot af- 
ford to hesitate. Let us enact a program 
of legislative reform to rescue small busi- 
ness from its plight, and let us see to it 
that the policies enacted by Congress be 
effectuated by the executive branch, 

Only then can we go back to our peo- 
ple and report that we have done our job. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Presiding Officer had appointed 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER] and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] as additional conferees on the 
bill H. R. 7665, entitled An act making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, and for other purposes.” 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until mid- 
night tonight to file certain privileged 
reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

‘There was no objection. 


July 17 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE AND 
THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. COFFIN asked and was given per- 
mission to include at this point in the 
Recorp the following letters: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1957. 
Hon. THOMAS S. GORDON, 
Chairman, Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. Gorpon: My attention has been 
called to a story on page A8 of today’s Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald by Edwin A. 
Lahey of the Chicago Daily News Service. 
Mr. Lahey states in this story that, according 
to a report prepared by the General Account- 
ing Office which has been classified as secret 
by the Department of Defense, foreign poli- 
ticians have enriched themselves personally 
in the offshore procurement program of the 
Defense Department.” 

The Department of Defense has never been 
furnished a report by the General Account- 
ing Office which contains those charges. 
Having never received any such report from 
the General Accounting Office, it is obvious 
that the Department could not have classi- 
fied it as secret. 

If the General Accounting Office had any 
information supporting the charges alleged 
by Mr. Lahey, the Department would, of 
course, wish to receive such information in 
order to conduct a complete investigation. 
The Department does not have such infor- 
mation, and insofar as we are aware the 
report described by Mr. Lahey is nonexistent, 

Sincerely yours, 
MANSFIELD D. SPRAGUE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA). 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., July 17, 1957. 
Hon. THOMAS S. GORDON, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Ma. CHamman: In response to your 
request of July 16, 1957, we wish to advise 
that we already have forwarded to your com- 
mittee a classified report covering profits on 
offshore procurement in Europe. 

We are forwarding today by separate 
transmittal additional classified reports on 
the following: 

1. Procurement of 90-millimeter antiair- 
craft ammunition from the Ministry of Sup- 
ply, United Kingdom (B-—125043). 

2. Procurement of 155-millimeter ammuni- 
tion as a completed round by Ordnance Pro- 
curement Center, Sandhofen, Germany (B- 
125048 and B-125316). 

We have several other reports on offshore 
procurement in process. These reports will 
be forwarded to you as soon as they are com- 
pleted and authority to release any classi- 
fied data included therein is secured from 
the Department of Defense. 

Our reviews of the offshore procurement 
program in Europe, and the reports which 
we have prepared as a result of these re- 
views, have not disclosed any valid evidence 
of personal enrichment of foreign politicians, 
profiteering by foreign government-owned 
corporations, payment of “kickbacks” or the 
use of dummy corporations. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


LET'S TAKE ANOTHER LOOK AT 
FOREIGN AID 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
WEAVER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, my atti- 
tude on foreign aid may best be under- 
stood if I ask that we examine it in the 
context of 1957. 

My attitude on foreign aid may best be 
understood if I ask that we examine it in 
light of the fact that World War II 
ended 12 years ago. 

My attitude is predicated on the im- 
pact of the overwhelming statistic that 
foreign aid has cost the United States 
taxpayers some $60 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, foreign aid has put the 
United States before all the world on the 
level of the most spectacular, year-round 
monster rummage sale and free-lunch 
counter, since Robin Hood conceived the 
immortal idea of stealing from the rich 
and giving to the poor. 

I ask this question: Does anyone any- 
where in the United States or the coun- 
tries and capitals of the world, in the 
inner policymaking offices of foreign- 
aid bureaucrats, even in the hearts and 
minds of the stoutest devotees of foreign 
aid, believe for half a minute that this 
$60 billion was well, efficiently, and suc- 
cessfully administered? 

Will someone say that of the $60 bil- 
lion, at least half, or $30 billion was well 
administered? 

And if we concede that of this $60 
billion only half was a total waste and 
that 50 percent of it was soundly han- 
dled, is there anyone who can show me 
that for the $30 billion we got $30 billion 
worth of return? 

What I mean by well administered, 
Mr. Speaker, is that the country that 
received the money received the benefit. 
And, furthermore, that even though the 
country that got the money got the bene- 
fit, we, the United States, still came up 
on the short end of the stick. It was an 
unusual kind of luck that helped us gen- 
erally end up with nothing at all, and 
the net results approached zero. 

With the money gone we have not con- 
sistently garnered the good will of the 
country toward whom we played the 
role of benefactor. And, in some cases, 
we have been accused of entertaining 
malevolent and deceitful ends toward 
the country in whose treasury we have 
poured the wealth and substance of the 
United States, not only of the present, 
but of future generations. 

Mr, Speaker, it would be difficult to 
prove that the percentage of economic 
aid rendered to other countries and 
which was actually spent in the United 
States was not in itself an act of Ameri- 
can self-seeking economics. The coun- 
tries to whom we gave the money criti- 
cized us for not at the same time giving 
ourselves a hard kick in our economic 
pants, They expected us on a point of 
honor to reap the minimum of economic 
advantage or the greatest economic in- 
jury. It is barely possible that had we 
adhered to that philosophy, our philan- 
thropy might have been approved. 
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But since under the vigilant eye of 
this Congress, the money in broad scope 
had to be spent in some sensible way, 
the United States found itself in the 
strange position of the man who is try- 
ing to help and then suddenly is sub- 
jected to abuse. 

Have we forgotten how our Ambassa- 
dor Richards, an able and illustrious 
statesman, his pockets stuffed with a 
vast fortune in American gold, could 
not give this substance away and was 
recalled home ahead of time? His mis- 
sion could hardly be called a success, 
and yet, we could not possibly have sent 
on this assignment a more intelligent, a 
more knowledgeable, a wiser or a more 
experienced and dedicated American. 

Ambassador Richards went to the 
Middle East to shape up, as he said, the 
Eisenhower doctrine. 

The job was simply to shovel out 
American cash by the bushel. 

Here was foreign aid like a dramatic 
sketch on the stage: 

The rich man comes with money. The 
desperately needy family has only to in- 
vite the rich man in, to have poured in- 
to its hands the wealth of millions. 

The rich man is standing outside the 
door ready to enter. He has traveled a 
long way from the other side of town. 
He is literally knocking at the door, beg- 
ging to be admitted so that he could rid 
himself of his gold. 

It is as simple and as absolute as that. 

Ambassador Richards himself has said 
that to the question of the prospective 
recipient: “What do you want for this 
money?”, his answer was: “We do not 
want anything. We do not want alli- 
ances. We do not want to have any- 
thing to say about your sovereignty and 
independence. We want you to see the 
danger of communism as we see it. It 
is the greatest danger the world has ever 
seen.” 

Mr. Speaker and Members, I ask this 
House, could the case possibly be stated 
more clearly, more definitely, or with 
more authority than Ambassador Rich- 
ards stated it as the top-flight plenipo- 
tentiary representing the United States? 

What was the answer? From the 
standpoint of a superior job as an Am- 
bassador, the mission was a great per- 
sonal success. I will continue to favor 
that distinguished Americans like Am- 
bassador Richards visit these countries 
as emissaries of goodwill to convince 
them of the genuineness and the high 
purpose of our international intentions. 
It is reported that in 13 of some 15 
countries that the Ambassador visited, 
he made great headway with the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine, which I supported, but 
reluctantly, because of the foreign-aid 
strings that were attached. 

But, Mr. Speaker, as I look at the pic- 
ture, and as you must look at the picture, 
and as the Ambassador himself must 
look at the picture, the foreign-aid phase 
of the mission could hardly be called a 
triumph. 

About this strategic country in the 
Middle East and about that Ambassador 
Richards was obliged to report: We did 
no have adequate invitation to go into 

em.” 
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The rich man was kept cooling his 
heels outside the door and finally had 
to leave ignored, unwanted, rejected. 

Here was the United States of Amer- 
ica, superbly represented, with foreign 
aid in its most exciting form: $200 mil- 
lion ready to be given away at a nod, a 
word, a handshake. 

The answer in some cases was a smil- 
ing negative. In other cases, notably 
Syria and Egypt, it was the cold shoulder 
and the turned back, and in diplomatic 
terms, as I see it, the supreme insult. 

The total effect of this effort was lean 
and pathetic. 

There you have the spectacle of the 
reaction to foreign aid in the year 1957 
among countries desperately needing 
help of any kind, and especially our kind 
of help; countries, too, at the very heart 
of the strategic frictions of the hour. 

And, I have no doubt but that when 
you are spreading $60 billions, some of it 
can be validly proclaimed to have pro- 
duced at least a fraction of the results 
intended. 

But to give this fraction the color of 
success for the overall expenditure in 
anything like the proportion of the cost 
is, to put it compassionately, wildly mis- 
leading. 

Nor am I blind to the accomplishments 
of foreign aid in Italy, in France, in Tur- 
key, and in Greece. 

It may be that in the chaos following 
the immediate aftermath of war—cer- 
tainly an extreme situation—an extreme 
measure like the Marshall plan may have 
fitted the dilemma of the hour. 

The United States then spent $12 bil- 
lion on the consolidation and recovery of 
Europe. 

But between 1947 and 1957 we have a 
whole decade of recovery. 

For that matter, history has yet to 
prove one of the perhaps profoundest 
insights into the question of the benefi- 
cial effects of the Marshall plan. This 
is the growing evidence that commu- 
nism, for all its superficial success— 
one-fourth of the world’s surface, one- 
third of the earth’s population—created 
a sawdust empire. Here the sawdust 
pours out of the hole called East Berlin. 
Then the break came in Poland, then 
Hungary. The Soviet hierarchy itself 
is in a perpetual state of self-murder 
and self-immolation. One day its agri- 
cultural economy takes a complete 
somersault. Another day Stalin, the 
adored, the sacred one, the Communist 
Apollo, is presented by his collaborator 
and his successor as a military illiterate, 
a physical coward and a mass murderer. 
The next day he is partly restored to 
sainthood by the very man who, the day 
before, traduced him. Almost within 
the hour whole arms and legs of the So- 
viet hierarchy, as the world has known it 
for decades, are suddenly and ruthlessly 
and with the usual accompanying vitu- 
perations, amputated in a cloud of re- 
criminations and universal slander, 
This deep-seated insight suggests 
whether the foreign aid we have been 
giving did not actually slow the demise 
and the total discrediting of the Com- 
munist ideology the world over. It is 
being asked—and only the wisest can 
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give the answer—it is being asked 
whether communism by this time would 
not have perished in its own poisons had 
it been allowed to take on all the rope 
it wished. I do not subscribe to this 
theoretical speculation. That would be 
a guessing game at its worst. But it is 
certainly reasonable to assume that 
communism, held together by an army 
er a secret police, or both, and internally 
diseased by terror and mutual intrigue 
and conflicting despotism, would by now 
have either destroyed or definitely di- 
minished itself, had it expanded itself 
even further beyond its capacity to 
govern and to hold. Who can say that 
we did not unknowingly by containment 
permit consolidations that saved it from 
death—even against its own efforts? 
Again, I cannot subscribe to this theory, 
but it most certainly provokes specula- 
tion, 

As for those we have helped, the out- 
Standing example of gratitude is, of 
course, Formosa—the gratitude of riot, 
hoodlumism, destruction and an aston- 


. ishing and incredible hate. Are these 


the fruits of foreign aid? If they could 
speak without inhibitions and they were 
to be truly frank with us, what would 
be the real comments of the leaders of 
Italy and France and Greece and Tur- 
key, the leaders of the nations in Asia, 
in Africa, in the Middle East, anywhere, 
toward the fabulous fortunes in one 
form or another we have poured into 
their treasuries? 

Let us return to my principal point, 
Mr. Speaker—1957 is not 1947. My 
principal point is that we have had an 
enormous range of experience in the 
foreign aid field. My principal point is 
that the time has come to make a thor- 
ough and icy reevaluation of the for- 
eign aid facts. My argument is that 
foreign aid is deliberately creating its 
own perpetuation, instead of its own 
termination. The nations who get our 
money see no reason for becoming self- 
sustaining or achieving economic 
strength because economic strength like 
ours is achieved by one’s own efforts and 
initiative, and not by a vast financial 
mountain of international philanthropy. 
So long as these countries can obtain 
some form of generous loan, such as 
private banking would never extend in 
a million years, and so long as they can 
get it for nothing, the idea of achieving 
progress by work becomes an impossible 
and ridiculous task. 

Mr. Speaker, my mind is not closed 
to those phases of this program which 
will give us military bases and military 
cooperation in other areas of the world, 
and my mind is far from closed to the 
continuing and growing peril of the 
Communist threat; however, foreign aid 
as we now know it must undergo some 
drastic and revolutionary reforms, to say 
the least, and a wholesome and purify- 
ing shrinkage before I shall ever be per- 
suaded to authorize another dollar. 


FHA INTEREST RATES AND 
DOWNPAYMENTS 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. ASHLEY] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I called attention to a report that the 
administration had reached a decision 
ruling out lower FHA downpayment 
requirements. I pointed out that the 
supply of building materials and con- 
struction labor is sufficient to meet a 
much larger portion of the demand for 
new housing than is presently being 
provided—and I expressed the view that 
the only conclusion which we could logi- 
cally arrive at is that the administra- 
tion has decided to limit the amount of 
credit available for the purchase of new 
homes in favor of the demand for credit 
from other segments of our economy. 

I now learn, Mr. Speaker, that the 
administration is seriously considering a 
boost in the interest rate ceiling on Gov- 
ernment backed mortgages. If true, the 
combination of the refusal to lower 
downpayments and higher FHA interest 
rates will deal a staggering blow to the 
American home building industry. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Speaker, it will mean an 
increase in the shortage of decent, safe, 
and sanitary homes for our increasing 
population—a shortage which even now 
is little short of a national disgrace. 

According to the reliable reports, the 
administration is prepared to reappraise 
its decision not to lower downpayment 
requirements if home building continues 
to slump. Well, Mr. Speaker, the fact 
of the matter is that the administration 
frankly admits that home building, for 
several years in a state of serious decline, 
is continuing to sag. The Department 
of Labor reports that housing starts in 
June declined to a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of 970,000 units—compared 
with rates of the 980,000 units in May 
and 1,091,000 units a year earlier. At the 
same time, the VA reports that appraisal 
requests on proposed new homes dropped 
last month 17.2 percent from May to 
the lowest level for any month since 
September 1951. 

Clearly, Mr. Speaker, the administra- 
tion must adopt policies now to meet a 
Serious situation which presently exists 
in a critically important segment of our 
economy and which becomes more seri- 
ous as each month passes. I submit 
that the administration officials have a 
responsibility to state clearly what they 
propose to do with the tools which Con- 
gress has provided to meet this situation. 
At the present time, neither the pros- 
pective home buyer nor the floundering 
home builder knows what to expect nor 
how to plan intelligently for the future. 
I therefore urge Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator Cole to clarify the confused 
home-building picture, to tell us what 
decisions have already been made and 
what can be expected in the days ahead. 


VETERANS’ HOSPITAL AT 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to ask a question of the 
majority leader. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman will tell me what has been done 
by the conferees on national defense? 

Mr. McCORMACK. IS the gentle- 
woman asking me a question? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am asking the gentleman if he knows. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. They have 
not concluded their conference and I 
cannot give any information at this 
time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am wondering when that conference will 
be finished. 

Mr.McCORMACK. I am sorry, I can- 
not advise the gentiewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts. Perhaps some member of 
the conference committee may be on 
the floor to answer the gentlewoman's 
question. I am unable to give her the 
information at this time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman and I are very much inter- 
ested in the item for the Murphy Hos- 
pital at Waltham, as are thousands of 
New England people—those who were 
getting in touch with their Senators and 
Members of Congress. It has been a very 
distressing situation. A Boston paper 
carried an editorial the other day of 
criticism because the people were writ- 
ing, telegraphing, telephoning, and send- 
ing petitions to their Senators asking 
that the hospital be kept open. When 
the public cannot write and tell their 
public officials their views on public mat- 
ters, and when you lose the right of peti- 
tion it will be a sorry day for America, 
Then it will no longer be a free coun- 
try. I know of the gentleman’s great 
interest in keeping that hospital open 
and the great necessity for it and the 
tremendously active fight that Congress- 
men—not only the gentleman in the dis- 
trict in which the hospital is located— 
have made for the continuation of that 
hospital. Our minority leader, Speaker 
Martin, and all Massachusetts Members 
are greatly interested also. I have never 
seen the public in general so aroused 
over anything. There has been a most 
spontaneous, vigorous, and great effort 
to bring about success. It has been an 
unselfish fight for the sick service men 
and women. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield further? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, as the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts knows 
and all of our colleagues know, the money 
is carried in the bill to keep it open. So, 
the Department of Defense can keep it 
open during this fiscal year if they desire 
to do so. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Of 
course, I feel very sure they will, other- 
wise a bill will be introduced to see that 
it is kept open. They have 100 out- 
patients a day at the present time at 
Murphy besides their hospitalized vet- 
erans, 3 
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DAY SET FOR CALL OF THE PRIVATE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the Private Calendar may be in order on 
July 30. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. McGrecor (at the request of Mr. 
ALLEN of Illinois), for 30 minutes, on 
tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs, GRIFFITHS. 

Mr. Moss and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Smarx of Wisconsin to revise and 
extend the remarks he expects to make 
in the Committee of the Whole today and 
include related material. 

Mr. Situ of Virginia and to include a 
letter written to the President signed by 
a number of Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. NEAL. 

Mr. Byrne of Illinois (at the request of 
Mr. Martin) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
immigration and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 18. An act for the relief of Alessandro 
Renda; 

S. 80. An act for the relief of Maria Ade- 
laide Alessandroni; 

S. 164. An act for the relief of John G. 
Michael; 
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S. 249. An act for the relief of Theodora 
Hegeman; 

S. 250. An act for the relief of Kyu Yawp 
Lee and his wife, Hyung Sook Lee; 

S. 251. An act for the relief of Edith Elisa- 
beth Wagner; 

S. 255. An act for the relief of Fumiko 
Shikanuki; 

S. 256. An act for the relief of Aristea Vito- 

anes; 

S. 284. An act for the relief of Miyako Ueda 
Osgood; 

S. 303. An act for the relief of Gaetano 
Mattioli Cicchini, 

S. 307. An act for the relief of Noemi Maria 
Vida Williams and Maria Loretta Vida; 

S. 308. An act for the relief of Maria Cac- 
como; 

S. 368. An act for the relief of Jose Me- 
dina-Chavez (Joe Medina); 

S. 526. An act for the relief of Tikva 
Polsky; 

S. 530. An act for the relief of Shun Wen 
Lung (also known as Van Long and Van S. 
Lung); 

S. 560. An act for the relief of Alec Ernest 
Sales; 

S. 583. An act for the relief of Stanislav 
Maglica; 

S. 592. An act for the relief of Anton 
Revak; 

S. 615. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Ray; 

8.622 An act for the relief of Georgina 
Mercedes Llera; 

S. 629. An act for the relief of John 
Eicher]; 

S. 653. An act for the relief of Mrs. Elsbe 
Hermine van Dam Hurst; 

S. 767. An act for the relief of Christo Pan 
Lycouras Mauroyenis (Maurogenis) ; 

S.785. An act for the relief of Helga 
Binder; 

S. 788. An act for the relief of Thelma Mar- 
garet Hwang; 

S. 804. An act for the relief of Georgios 
D. Christopoulos; 

S. 908. An act for the relief of Kuo York 
Chynn; 

S. 973. An act for the relief of Yun Wha 
Yoon Holsman; 

S. 987. An act for the relief of Leonardo 
Finelli; 

S. 1083. An act for the relief of Maria 
Maniates; 

S. 1192. An act for the relief of Irma B. 
Poellmann; 

S. 1360. An act for the relief of Mrs. Geral- 
dine Elaine Sim; 

S. 1376. An act for the relief of Chong 
You How (also known as Edward Charles 
Yee), his wife, Eng Lai Fong, and his child, 
Chong Yim Keung. 

S. 1566. A act for the rellef of Arthur Sew 
Sang. Kee Yin Sew Wong, Sew Ing Lin, Sew 
Ing Quay, and Sew Ing You; 

S. 1581. An act for the relief of Sheu Shei 
Lan and Chow Shong Yep; and 

S. 1833. An act for the relief of Janos 
Schreiner, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, July 18, 1957, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1040. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy (Material), relative to the 
Department of the Navy proposing to trans- 
fer a 26-foot motor launch, hull No. 22412, to 
the Woodridge Congregational Church of 
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Cranston, R. I., pursuant to title 10, United 
States Code, section 7308; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1041. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion entitled “A bill to credit to postal rev- 
enues commissions on pay telephones located 
in postal facilities and other items of rev- 
enues which otherwise would be required to 
be deposited by the Post Office Department 
in miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

1042. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report of all claims 
paid relating to the Texas City, Tex., disaster 
as of May 31, 1957, pursuant to Public Law 
378, 84th Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

1043. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
(8 U. S. C. 1254 (a) (1)); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1044. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders granting the applications for per- 
manent residence filed by the subjects, pur- 
suant to section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1045. A letter from the Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
(8 U. S. C. 1254 (a) (5)); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1046. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation entitled 
“A bill to amend section 507 and subsection 
602 (a) of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amended”; 
to the Committee on Goyernment Operations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H. R. 6763. A bill to 
amend the act of August 30, 1954, entitled 
“An act to authorize and direct the construc- 
tion of bridges over the Potomac River, and 
for other purposes”; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 821). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Seventh report of 
the. Committee on Government Operations 
pertaining to the defense standardization 
program; without amendment (Rept. No. 
822). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 312. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct studies and_investi- 
gations of all Federal grants-in-aid; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 823). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. TRIMBLE: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 320. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H. R. 3233. A bill to amend section 
22 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
824). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 321. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 7697. A bill to provide 
additional facilities necessary for the ad- 
ministration and training of units of the 
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Reserve components of the Armed Forces of 
the United States; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 825). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. O'NEILL: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 322. Resolution for considera- 
tion of H. R. 8002. A bill to provide for im- 
proved methods of stating budget estimates 
and estimates for deficiency and supple- 
mental appropriations; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 826). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII. public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. R. 8766. A bill to amend the special 
rules relating to foreign tax credit; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: 

H. R. 8767, A bill to amend section 812 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 8768. A bill relating to the income 
tax treatment of gain resulting from the 
involuntary conversion of property; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, STAGGERS: 
Hl. R. 8769. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics to 
investigate and evaluate the use of all-wind 
unidirectional airport runways from the 
standpoint of solving problems related to 
the safe operation of aircraft on single or 
parallel runway airports regardless of wind 
direction or wind velocity and related to 
the protection of airport communities from 
the noise, nuisance, and hazards of air 
traffic procedures into, on, and away from 
airports; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 
By Mr. BARING: 

H. R. 8770. A bill to provide a program 
for the development of the minerals re- 
sources of the United States, its Territories 
and possessions by encouraging exploration 
for minerals and providing for payments as 
incentives for the production of certain 
minerals, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H. R. 8771. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make real estate 
mortgage loans on leased lands in Hawaii; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOYLE: 

H. R. 8772. A bill to amend section 1552, 

title 10, United States Code and section 301 
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of the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944 
to provide that the Board for the Correction 
of Military or Naval Records and the Boards 
of Review, Discharges and Dismissals shall 
give consideration to satisfactory evidence 
relating to good character and exemplary 
conduct in civilian life after discharge or 


. dismissal in determining whether or not to 


correct certain discharges and dismissals, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 8773. A bill to hold the price of cotton 
at a marketable level for 1958 and 1959; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 8774. A bill to increase the amount of 
earnings counted for purposes of the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program, 
to increase the amount of the benefits pay- 
able under such program, to reduce the age 
at which such benefits become payable, to 
liberalize the provisions relating to disability 
insurance benefits, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 8775. A bill to amend section 709 of 
title 32, United States Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 8776. A bill to amend title 32, United 
States Code, with respect to the system of 
courts-martial for the National Guard not 
in Federal service; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R.8777. A bill to amend the Reserve 
Officers Personnel Act of 1954, as amended; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 8778. A bill to extend the Federal Tort 
Claims Act to civilian employees of the Na- 
tional Guard paid from Federal funds; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8779. A bill to equalize the treat- 
ment of Reserves and Regulars in the pay- 
ment of per diem; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

H. R. 8780, A bill to authorize Reserve of- 
ficers to combine service in more than one 
Reserve component in computing the 4 years 
of satisfactory Federal service necessary to 
qualify for the uniform maintenance allow- 
ance; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 8781. A bill to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, to 
equalize the treatment of officers and en- 
listed men on inactive duty training; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 8782. A bill to provide travel and 
transportation allowances for members of 
the National Guard when travel is per- 
formed in an inactive duty training status 
in compliance with Federal directives; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H. R. 8783. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of certain expenses of counsel author- 
ized by any member of an armed force to 
aid in his defense when charged with a 
capital offense in a foreign nation; to the 
Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. R. 8784. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works on rivers and harbors, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 
1896; to the Committee on Public Works. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Virgin Islands memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to approving the report of 
March 1, 1957, of Prof. Carl J. Friedrich, of 
Harvard University, to the Organic Act Com- 
mittee of the Legislature of the Virgin 
Islands, and requesting passage of H. R. 
7357 by the Congress; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows; 

By Mr. BOYLE: 

H. R. 8785. A bill for the relief of Olga 

Garcia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. R. 8786, A bill for the relief of Maria del 
Carmen Premo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 8787. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Nadia Barrett; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 8788. A bill for the relief of Emine 
Sule Teoman and Mete Teoman; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H. R. 8789. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Paulette Kern; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. R. 8790. A bill for the relief of Franz 

Deschner; to the Committee on the Judiciary.’ 
By Mr. FASCELL: 

H. Res. 323. Resolution providing for send- 
ing the bill H. R. 8758 and accompanying 
papers to the United States Court of Claims; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Capt. Stephen Darius and Lt. Stanley 
Girenas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. EMME T F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to have permission to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp with respect 
to an important commemoration taking 
place in Chicago on Sunday, July 21. I 
am going to attend this ceremony. 

I refer to the annual parade under the 
auspices of American Legion, Darius- 


Girenas Post, No. 271. This parade com- 
memorates an event occurring in 1933, 
when Capt. Stephen Darius and Lt. 
Stanley Girenas began their flight from 
New York to Kaunas, Lithuania. The 
flight as we all know ended tragically. 

We have not forgotten Captain Darius 
or Lieutenant Girenas. These men were 
trailblazers just as our Charles Lind- 
bergh was, The three had something in 
common. They were pioneer airmen. 
They had infinite courage. They loved 
freedom. 

As we live today we know abundance 
in almost every department of life but 
we also know uneasiness. This condition 
has become more manifest by another 
event occurring in 1933 at which time the 
United States recognized U. S. S. R. The 
two events are diametric in nature. One 


was symbolic of man's quest for peace. 
The other act spearheaded the way for 
international subversive communism. 
We shall long remember the courage of 
Darius and Girenas but we have lived to 
regret the dark days free peoples every- 
where have had, and still have, because 
of communism. 

History shows that freedom was never 
very far below the surface in any Lithu- 
anian. Our Lithuanian friends have 
been caught in mighty tides of diplo- 
matic intrigue, Napoleonic wars, and op- 
pressions of the czars. Their love of God 
and freedom, two cardinal virtues, has 
sustained them. I am confident that no 
force will conquer or change this in- 
herent belief but instead will cement our 
national affection, understanding, and 
sympathy for our Lithuanian friends. 
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President Eisenhower Urged To Lower 
Downpayments on Government-Insured 
Home Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include two letters which I 
have written on this subject: 


President DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The president of 
the Detroit Builders Association informs me 
that after the House of Representatives 
passed H. R. 6659, the Housing Act of 1957, 
on May 9, 1957, their members started using 
FHA purchase agreements containing the 
following statement: 

“FHA mortgage terms contemplated in this 
agreement are based on the new Housing Act 
of 1957 and whereas application for said 
mortgage cannot be processed until the law 
is put into force by the appropriate authori- 
ties. Therefore, sellers reserve the right to 
refund deposit hereunder and cancel this 
agreement if the above referred to law is not 
given full effect so that processing may pro- 
ceed according to mortgage terms contem- 
plated by purchaser in agreement within 10 
days from date hereof.” 

On July 12, 1957, you approved the Hous- 
ing Act of 1957, Public Law 104, 85th Con- 
gress, which authorizes lower downpayment 
schedules on Goyernment-backed home 
mortgage loans. 

If these lower downpayment schedules are 
not put into effect, it is estimated that three- 
fourths of the sales made under these pur- 
chase agreements will go back. This is in 
Detroit, the area which I represent, where 
housing starts are already down 55 to 60 
percent. 

Now, I respectfully request that you in- 
struct Mr. Norman Mason, the Commissioner 
of Federal Housing, to immediately authorize 
the lower downpayment schedules which the 
Housing Act of 1957 permits. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 
Member of Congress. 
JuLY 18, 1957. 
Mr. NORMAN P. MASON, 
Commissioner, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mason: It is my understanding 
that you are seriously considering raising 
the basic interest rate on Government- 
backed home mortgage loans to 5½ percent 
and that you are not going to put into effect 
the lower downpayment schedule authorized 
by the Housing Act of 1957. 

In Detroit, the area which I represent, 
housing starts are down 55 to 60 percent. 
The president of the Detroit Builders Asso- 
ciation informs me that after the House of 
Representatives passed H. R. 6659, the Hous- 
ing Act of 1957, on May 9, 1957, their mem- 
bers started using FHA purchase agreements 
containing the following statement: 

“FHA mortgage terms contemplated in 
this agreement are based on the new Housing 
Act of 1957 and whereas application for said 
mortgage cannot be processed until the law 
is put into force by the appropriate authori- 
ties. Therefore, sellers reserve the right to 
refund deposit hereunder and cancel this 
agreement if the above referred to law is not 
given full effect so that processing may pro- 
ceed according to mortgage terms contem- 
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plated by purchaser in agreement within 10 
days from date hereof.” 

If the lower downpayment schedules are 
not put into effect, it is estimated that 
three-fourths of these sales will go back. 

May I suggest that you do not ignore 
Congress but take full advantage of the law 
Congress gave you to revive the building 
industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, 
Member of Congress. 


Equal Rights for Men and Women 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
the United States today, many thou- 
sands of women are engaged in what 
most of us consider to be a highly meri- 
torious effort to gain support for House 
Resolution 127, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution relative to 
equal rights for men and women. 

Some weeks ago it was my pleasure to 
be one of the 239 Members of the House 
who lent their names as sponsors to this 
resolution. I have continued to be 
greatly interested in the progress of this 
rapidly growing campaign to break 
down the remaining barriers standing in 
the way of equal rights. 

It is a long and arduous job that these 
women have taken upon themselves, 
since as we all know, passage of a con- 
stitutional amendment requires approval 
not only of two-thirds of the House and 
two-thirds of the Senate, but approval of 
the legislatures of 36 of the States. 

If she were alive today, Susan B. An- 
thony would be proud of these thousands 
of members of her sex who continue the 
heroic fight which she so bravely ini- 
tiated. I am sure that the great mass 
of Americans—men and women alike— 
stand shoulder to shoulder with those 
who lead in these final skirmishes for 
equality and justice. 

Naturally enough, among our vast 
population of 170 million people, there 
are bound to be some who oppose the 
equal-rights amendment. Among wom- 
en, of course, the opposition constitutes 
but a handful and this is daily growing 
smaller. 

However, Iam informed that there are 
sinister influences at work to make it 
seem that the number of people against 
the amendment is much greater than it 
really is. 

The most vocal opponents of equal 
rights are found among the members of 
the Communist Party, who, through their 
newspaper, the Daily Worker, and by 
other insidious means are seeking to 
block this legislation. 

I am informed that a woman lawyer 
from Burma, who is also a distinguished 
educator, recently declared thousands 
of leaflets are being distributed to 
women in Communist-dominated na- 
tions of the Far East which distort be- 
yond all recognition the actual legal dis- 
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criminations that exist against women in 
the United States. 

These leaflets use the standard Com- 
munist technique of combining half- 
lies and half-truths to influence Asiatic 
women against American institutions 
and women. 

Mr. Speaker, passage of the equal- 
rights amendment would put an end to 
this vicious Communist propaganda by 
eliminating the few remaining outmoded 
State laws that make it possible to ma- 
lign our democratic principles. In this 
connection, I urge approval by the House 
of the equal-rights amendment at the 
earliest possible date. 


Foreign Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILL E. NEAL 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I am not one 
who shares a profound reverence for the 
total admonitions of George Washing- 
ton at the time he relinquished command 
of the original army of our Republic. 

At that day and time, when fledgling 
America was separated by weeks, even 
months, from the shores of Europe, with 
Asiatic affairs only a quaint and distant 
echo across the Pacific and our total 
continent, General Washington could 
speak with considerable authority when 
he urged the wisdom of no entangling 
alliances. 

We did not need them, nor did we 
desire any connection with the quarrel- 
ing family of nations across the Atlantic. 

This was, I might say, the golden age 
of American political innocence. It en- 
dured, roughly, for more than a century, 
during which time we engaged in nu- 
merous wars, but always, it can be said, 
as the sole participant, unentangled by 
any firm commitments to another power. 

Then, as history measures time, in a 
comparative moment of development 
there burst upon the world the internal 
combustion engine, the telegraph, and 
the other great and wonderful techno- 
logical developments which, still con- 
tinuing, have reduced our globe to the 
size of an acorn, where planes fly faster 
than sound and there is no section too 
remote for us to have fast and accurate 
intelligence concerning it. 

We have lived to see the embers of 
human freedom spread into worldwide 
confiagration involving many nations of 
people imbued with the desire for free- 
dom and self-determination. In sym- 
pathy with their struggle against dicta- 
torial aggression we have indeed be- 
come entangled in a web of moral 
responsibility for their welfare. 

With our capacity to improve our lot, 
we have built trade alliances but with 
humanity’s innate mischief, kept well 
apace in destructive capacity. For ev- 
ery peaceful use of atomic power, there 
goes hand in hand with it the ominous 
shadow of its sinister companion—the 
bomb, 
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For every minute lopped off the fiying 
time of an oceanic trip, the chilling fact 
is brought home that less time now is 
required for an enemy bomber to strike 
at our family hearth. 

We do great deeds in the field of pro- 
longing life through new and shining 
effort in the areas of medical research, 
but the same laboratory where means 
are found of lengthening our span can 
also be used as the breeding place for 
fantastically deadly germs which, also, 
are enlisted now in the arsenals of total 
war. 

It is against the backdrop of these in- 
escapable facts that I have considered 
S. 2130, officially styled Mutual Security 
Act of 1957. 

From my study of the entire question 
of foreign aid, I am compelled to believe 
that this is a long road upon which we 
have set our feet. In a great many in- 
stances, it has been a road full of twists 
and turnings, with unpleasant surprises 
awaiting the Nation at many of its con- 
volutions. 

Yet, its proponents present a persua- 
sive case. 

They measure past accomplishments 
since the first Mutual Security Act of 
1950 and boldly state, as did President 
Eisenhower some months ago, that it 
has operated virtually as an antiwar 
insurance policy. 

How much the absence of war has been 
due to this mutual-security program and 
how much due to Russian unwillingness 
or unpreparedness, I am not able to de- 
tect. Yet, in the absence of any proof 
of Russian timidity, one is forced to the 
conclusion that mutual aid probably has 
kept the world, so far, in a single piece. 

Under this bill, our State Department, 
ICA, and the other official almoners 
downtown propose to spend $3,242,333,- 
000, a reduction, I might say, of more 
than $600 million from what the admin- 
istration had originally requested. 

There is some doubt in the minds of 
many that friends that we have pur- 
chased are friends worth keeping. They 
point out that there is no abundance of 
love for America abroad. Mutual aid 
has been likened to a great scheme of 
international blackmail in which the 
United States is cast in the role of 
sucker. 

To this, I can only say that the United 
States through the inexorable courses of 
history has been forced into a position 
of world leadership. 

And, being a nation whose foundations 
are securely cemented to immutable 
moral law, we cannot in conscience and 
before God maintain that leadership by 
raw and naked force as world leaders 
have done since the days of the 
Pharaohs, 

The American concept of world leader- 
ship is a startling departure from the 
record of the Romans, of Charlemagne, 
of Napoleon, and other dominant men 
and nations. 

We believe in peace, and peace we shall 
give the world, better bought with dollars 
and the things of the marketplace than 
with the blood of our sons. 

It is too late in the day for this House 
to reverse the tide. We can only hope 
to apply the brakes. History is carrying 
us along in its relentless sweep. For bet- 
ter or for worse, we are committed to the 
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burden of carrying the Free World upon 
our shoulders in order that, should war 
come, we will again be fulfilling the 
classic military strategy of the United 
States, that of keeping actual war as far 
from our shores as it is humanly possible 
to do. 

Yet, the coin has another side. 

What has gone before was idealism. 
Now, let us face the realities. 

In maintaining our position of world 
leadership we must necessarily have a 
great national strength and unity at 
home. In respect to these things, I won- 
der from time to time if we truly possess 
these required qualities. 

We have a huge national debt, a grow- 
ing inflation as people everywhere de- 
mand more goods, a need for conserva- 
tion and costly public works projects, all 
demanded of our society whose citizens 
are bearing an abnormal tax load. 

We can build armies and public works 
projects around the world, but yet we 
can sacrifice our preeminent position in 
world affairs if we fail to bolster and sus- 
tain our national solvency. 

It is totally unsound to assume that 
we can continue foreign spending indefi- 
nitely at the present rate. After 10 years 
of lavish outpouring of our substance, 
the time has come to reduce commit- 
ments in substantial amounts each year 
in order to encourage foreign nations to 
stand on their own and at the same time 
take steps to restore our own financial 
and economic storehouse. 

Our people will not, in fact they can- 
not, afford deficit spending and high 
taxation indefinitely. 

Only a strong and united America, fi- 
nancially sound, can continue to play her 
traditional role as friend and supporter 
of struggling free nations, 


A Letter to President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter to 
the President: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 12, 1957. 
Hon. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
The President, The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: In your news 
conference of July 3, you are quoted as say- 
ing that your objective in the civil-rights 
bill was only to prevent anybody illegally 
interfering with an individual's right to 
vote, but that you are always ready to listen 
to anyone’s presentation of his views. 

Since the bill goes much further than you 
believe, we feel impelled to call your atten- 
tion to some of its provisions and their legal 
effect. 

The points we wish to discuss at this time 
are as follows: 

1, The bill by its terms specifically in- 
cludes, in the extraordinary powers given 
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the Attorney General, not only voting rights 
but all other alleged civil rights now on the 
statute books. The existing statutes are 
broad enough to cover any and all real or 
imaginary civil rights protected by the Con- 
stitution, and go way beyond any sectional 
application. 

2. It was represented to the House by the 
advocates of the bill that it was not intended 
to deprive any citizen of a trial by jury for 
an offense that he would be entitled to jury 
trial for under present law. The bill defi- 
nitely does deprive citizens of a right of trial 
by jury in contempt cases. It does so by the 
simple device of requiring all such cases to 
be brought in the name of the United States 
instead of in the normal way, that is, in the 
name of the aggrieved party. 

3. Since the founding of the Republic, 
the courts have uniformly held that a citizen 
claiming that his rights under the Consti- 
tution have been invaded must first exhaust 
his administrative remedies provided under 
State law before resorting to the Federal 
courts, This bill, for the first time in his- 
tory, seeks to abolish this rule. This pro- 
vision likewise is not confined to voting 
rights but to all varieties of civil rights pro- 
tected under the present law. 

In order to document the foregoing state- 
ments beyond any doubt, we will discuss 
them in the order mentioned above: 

1. The bill does not deal only with the 
right to vote, but covers all the broad cate- 
gories of civil rights now encompassed under 
existing civil-rights statutes. This is ac- 
complished under the bill in the following 
manner: 

Part III. To strengthen the civil-rights 
statutes, and for other purposes: This sec- 
tion amends section 1980 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (42 U. S. C. 1985) by adding two new 
paragraphs numbered fourth and fifth. 
The paragraph numbered fourth provides 
that the Attorney General may bring suit 
in the name of the United States when any 
person commits or threatens an act which 
would constitute an offense under paragraphs 
first, second, or third. Obviously, the in- 
junction powers given the Attorney General 
apply with equal force to every right pro- 
tected under paragraphs first, second, and 
third, and are not confined to voting rights 
as you apparently have beeen led to believe. 
These first three paragraphs cover voting 
rights plus every other civil right claimed 
to exist under the Constitution. 

We refer you specifically to page 16 of the 
House report enclosed where paragraphs 
first, second, and third are printed in their 
present form followed by the proposed 
amendments, paragraphs fourth and fifth. 
You will note that the paragraph fourth 
proposed in the bill covers all types of civil 
rights and extends the injunction power of 
the Attorney General not only on voting 
rights, but all the various categories of civil 
rights mentioned in paragraphs first, second, 
and third of existing law. 

We call particular attention to the broad 
language in paragraph second as follows: 
“e © * if two or more persons conspire for 
the purpose of impeding, hindering, ob- 
structing, or defeating, in any manner, the 
due course of justice in any State or Terri- 
tory, with intent to deny to any citizen the 
equal protection of the laws, or to injure him 
or his property for lawfully enforcing, or 
attempting to enforce, the right of any per- 
son, or class of persons, to the equal protec- 
tion of the laws.” 

We also call your special attention to the 
broad language in paragraph third of ex- 
isting law prohibiting conspiracies, “for the 
purpose of depriving, either directly or in- 
directly, any person or class of persons of 
the equal protection of the laws, or of equal 
privileges and immunities under the law.” 

Paragraph fourth, which is the proposed 
amendment, then gives the Attorney General 
the power to seek injunctions in any of the 
instances mentioned above. It will be seen 
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that by this method the Attorney General is 
authorized in the name of the United States 
to proceed by injunction not only in the mat- 
ter of voting rights, but in all the broad 
categories of civil rights protected under 
paragraphs first, second, and third. 

2. The bill has been represented as not 
intended to deprive any citizen of a trial by 
jury for an offense that he would be entitled 
to jury trial for under present law. Rep- 
resentative KEATING, the ranking minority 
member of the Judiciary Committee, in dis- 
cussing that phase of the bill on the floor of 
the House, said: 

“I will say to the gentleman that I was the 
author of this provision as it came to me 
from the Justice Department. I say to the 
gentleman categorically that, while it may 
be an admission of ignorance, it never en- 
tered my mind that I was taking away any- 
body’s right to a jury trial when I introduced 
this measure or when I yoted for it in com- 
mittee and in the last Congress. Such a 
motive was never in my mind. I do not 
know whether it was in the mind of anyone 
else or not.” 

Whereupon Representative CELLER, chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, said: 

“I want to say at the outset I agree with 
what the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING] said with reference to our motives. 
As I said before, I am a libertarian, and I 
would not want by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation to take away any rights from anyone. 

All of the civil remedies under section 1980 
are covered and prohibited as crimes under 
the Criminal Statutes. Section 3691, title 
18, United States Code, entitled the accused 
in a contempt proceeding to a trial by jury 
where the contempt complained of consti- 
tutes a criminal offense, except in those 
cases where the United States is a party. 

Paragraph 4 of section 121 above referred 
to, by requiring all suits to be brought in 
the name of the Attorney General, effec- 
tively and positively deprives the accused of 
a right to trial by jury in all civil-rights 
cases. 

Can there any longer be any doubt that 
in any case of alleged discrimination, in- 
cluding discrimination by school segrega- 
tion, that any person accused of violating 
an injunction would be tried and sentenced 
by the judge without a jury? 

3. The bill abolishes the present law that 
a person claiming violation of his civil 
rights must first exhaust his administrative 
remedies before resorting to Federal courts. 
The bill in two places specifically abolishes 
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this law and permits the Attorney General 
to invade the age-old States rights require- 
ment and proceed by injunction before the 
aggrieved party has even applied to the 
State authorities under State law for the 
relief desired. 

On page 12, line 9, the bill provides: 
“The district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction of proceedings insti- 
tuted pursuant to this section and shall ex- 
ercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be provided by law.” 

On page 10, line 8, amending section 1980 
of the Revised Statutes above referred to, 
the bill provides: 

“Fifth. The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this section and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
the party aggrieved shall have exhausted 
any administrative or other remedies that 
may be provided by law.” 

In conclusion, permit us to call your at- 
tention to section 1993, title 42, United 
States Code which implements section 1985 
referred to above as covering all the broad 
field of civil rights. Section 1993 provides 
that the President, or such person as he may 
designate, may employ land and naval forces 
of the United States or the militia to aid 
the Federal courts in the enforcement of 
their orders under section 1985. Since the 
enactment of this statute in 1866, the dic- 
tates of experience and common decency 
have caused this provision to fall into dis- 
use. The present bill revives and empha- 
sizes the potentiality under which the Presi- 
dent may delegate to the Attorney General 
or other person the power to commit the 
use of the Armed Forces to enforce all civil 
rights statutes (including the right to vote) 
by hauling hordes of citizens before a dis- 
trict court and committing them to jail for 
indeterminate sentences without trial by 
jury. 

The virtues or evils of laws should not be 
tested by what a well-intended administra- 
tor will do, but by what evil can legally be 
done under their provisions. 

Although these views are respectfully sub- 
mitted for your earnest consideration, we 
do not request a formal reply. 

Sincerely and respectfully submitted, 

Alabama: Frank W. BOYKIN, GEORGE M. 
Grant, GEORGE W. ANDREWS, KENNETH A. 
ROBERTS, ALBERT RAINS, ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, 
In., CARL ELLIOTT, ROBERT E. Jones, GEORGE 
HUDDLESTON, JR. 
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Arkansas: E. C. GATHINGS, WILBUR D. 
MLS, JAMES W. TRIMBLE, OREN Harris, W. F, 
NORRELL, 

Florida: WILLIAM C. CRAMER, CHARLES E. 
BENNETT, ROBERT L. F. SIKES, DANTE B. Fas- 
CELL, A. SYDNEY HERLONG, JR, PauL G. 
ROGERS, JAMES A. HALEY, D. R. (BILLY) Mar- 
THEWS, 

Georgia: Prince H. Preston, JOHN: L. PIL- 
CHER, E. L. FORRESTER, JOHN JAMES FLYNT, 
JR., JAMES C. Davis, CARL VINSON, HENDERSON 
LANHAM, IRIS F. BLITCH, PHIL M. LANDRUM, 
PAUL BROWN. 

Louisiana: F, Epwarp HÉBERT, HALE BOGGS, 
Epwin E. WILLIS, Overton Brooks, Orro E. 
PassMAN, JAMES H. Morrison, T. ASHTON 
THOMPSON, GEORGE S. LONG. 

Mississippi: THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, JAMIE 
L. WHITTEN, FRANK E. SMITH, JOHN BELL 
WILLIAMS, ARTHUR WINSTEAD, WILLIAM M. 
COLMER. 

North Carolina: GRAHAM A. BARDEN, HER- 
BERT C. BONNER, L, H, FOUNTAIN, RALPH J. 
Scorr, CARL T. DURHAM, ALTON LENNON, A. 
PAUL KITCHIN, HUGH Q. ALEXANDER, CHARLES 
RAPER JONAS, BASIL L. WHITENER, GEORGE A. 
SHUFORD, HAROLD D. COOLEY. 

Oklahoma: CARL ALBERT, TOM STEED, TOBY 
Morris. 

South Carolina: L. MENDEL Rivers, JOHN 
J. RILEY, W. J. BRYAN Dorn, ROBERT T. ASH- 
MORE, ROBERT W. HEMPHILL, JOHN L. MCMIL= 
LAN. 

Tennessee: JAMES B. FRAZIER, Jr, JOE L. 
Evins, J. CARLTON Loser, Ross Bass, Tom 
MURRAY, JERE Cooper, CLIFFORD Davis. 

Texas: MARTIN DIES, WRIGHT PATMAN, LIND- 
LEY BECKWORTH, BRUCE ALGER, OLIN E. 
TEAGUE, JOHN DOWDY, ALBERT THOMAS, CLARK 
W. THOMPSON, W. R. POAGE, FRANK IKARD, 
J. T. RUTHERFORD, OMAR BURLESON, WALTER 
Rocers, GEORGE H. MAHON, O. C. FISHER. 

Virginia: EDWARD J. ROBESON, JR., PORTER 
Harpy, JR., J. VAUGHAN GARY, WATKINS M. 
ABBITT, WILLIAM M. Tuck, RIcHarp H. Porr, 
Burr P. HARRISON, Howarp W. SMITH, JOEL T, 
BROYAILL, 

Minnesota: Jos. P. O'HARA, 

Illinois: RUSSELL W. Keeney, N. M. Mason, 

New York: WILIA E, MILLER. 

Iowa: BEN F, JENSEN. 

Ohio: CLIrr CLEVENGER. 

Idaho: Hamer H. BUDGE. 

Iowa: H. R. Gross. 

Wisconsin: LAWRENCE H. SMITH. 

Kansas: WI dr SMITH, 

Missouri: PAUL JONES. 

Michigan: Aucust E. JOHANSEN. 

Kentucky: FRANK CHELF, NOBLE J. GREG- 
ORY. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, Jury 18, 1957 
(Legislative day of Monday, July 8, 1957) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God, our Father, from the tumult of 
an angry, agitated world, we seek the 
sanctuary of Thy presence, not that we 
may escape from the world, but that we 
may turn to the perplexing maze of its 
tangled problems with strong spirits and 
quiet minds. From the shams and shad- 
ows of these days, we pray for strength 
for our burdens, wisdom for our prob- 
lems, insight for our times, and vision 
which sets our eyes on far horizons. We 
ask it in the name of that One whose 
is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory. Amen: 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Journal of the 
proceedings of Wednesday, July 17, 1957, 
was approved, and its reading was dis- 
pensed with. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced 
that on today, July 18, 1957, he signed 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution, which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: 

S. 18. An act for the relief of Alessandron 
Renda; 

S. 80. An act for the relief of Maria Ade- 
laide Allessandroni; 

S. 164. An act for the relief of John G. 
Michael; 

S. 249. An act for the relief of Theodora 
Hegeman; 

S. 250. An act for the relief of Kyu Yawp 
Lee and his wife, Hyung Sook Lee; 


S. 251. An act for the relief of Edith Elisa- 
beth Wagner; 

S. 255. An act for the relief of Fumiko 
Shikanuki; 

S. 256. An act for the relief of Aristea 
Vitogianes; 

S. 284. An act for the relief of Miyako Ueda 
Osgood; 

S. 303. An act for the relief of Gaetano 
Mattioli Cicchini; 

S. 307. An act for the relief of Noemi Ma- 
ria Vida Williams and Maria Loretta Vida; 

S. 308. An act for the relief of Maria 
Caccomo; 

S. 368. An act for the relief of Jose Me- 
dina-Chavez (Joe Medina); 

S. 526. An act for the relief of Tikva 
Polsky; 

S. 530. An act for the relief of Shun Wen 
Lung (also known as Van Long and Van 8. 
Lung); 

S. 560, An act for the relief of Alec Ernest 
Sales; 

S. 583. An act for the relief of Stanislav 
Maglica; 

S. 592. An act for the relief 
Revak; 

S. 615. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Ray; 


of Anton 
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S. 622. An act for the relief of Georgina 
Mercedes Llera; 

S. 629. An act for the relief of John 
Eicherl; 

S. 653. An act for the relief of Mrs. Elsbe 
Hermine van Dam Hurst; 

S. 767. An act for the relief of Christo Pan 
Lycouras Manroyenis (Maurogenis) ; 

S.785. An act for the relief of Helga 
Binder; 

S. 788. An act for the relief of Thelma 
Margaret Hwang; 

S. 804. An act for the relief of Georgios D. 
Christopoulos; 

S. 908. An act for the relief of Kuo York 
Chynn; 

S. 973. An act for the relief of Yun Wha 
Yoon Holsman; 

S. 987. An act for the relief of Leonardo 
Finelli; 

8. 1083. An act for the relief of Maria Man- 
lates; 

8. 1192. An act for the relief of Irma B. 
Poellmann; 

S. 1860. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ger- 
aldine Elaine Sim; 

S. 1976. An act for the relief of Chong You 
How (also known as Edward Charles Yee), 
his wife, Eng Lai Fong, and his child, Chong 
Yim Keung; 

S. 1566. An act for the relief of Arthur 
Sew Sang, Kee Yin Sew Wong, Sew Ing Lin, 
Sew Ing Quay, and Sew Ing You; 

8. 1581. An act for the relief of Sheu Shei 
Lan and Chow Shong Yep; 

S. 1883. An act for the relief of Janos 
Schreiner; and 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on July 17, 1957, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 


S. 528. An act for the relief of Nicolaos 
Papathanasiou; 

S. 609. An act to amend the act of June 24, 
1936, as amended (relating to the collection 
and publication of peanut statistics), to de- 
lete the requirement for reports from persons 
owning or operating peanut picking or 
threshing machines, and for other purposes; 

S. 749. An act for the relief of Loutfie Kalil 
Noma (also known as Loutfle Slemon Noma 
or Loutfie Noama); 

S. 1054. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a toll bridge across the Rainy River 
at or near Baudette, Minn.; 

S. 1169. An act for the relief of Herbert C. 
Heller; 

S. 1212. An act for the relief of Evangelos 
Demetre Kargiotis; 

S. 1352. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property of the United 
States to the Fairview Cemetery Association, 
Inc., Wahpeton, N. Dak.; and 

8.1918. An act to amend Public Law 31, 
84th Congress, ist session, to increase the 
authorization for appropriation to the 
Atomic Energy Commission for the construc- 
tion of a modern office building in or near 
the District of Columbia to serve as its 
principal office. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
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of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, and withdrawing the 
nomination of Clarence E. Harden, to be 
postmaster at Tolono, III., which nomi- 
nating messages were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 12 
O’CLOCK NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its session today, it 
stand in recess until tomorow at 12 
o’clock noon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS ON TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate convenes tomorrow, there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, with statements lim- 
ited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the order entered on yesterday, 
I understand there will be a period for 
the transaction of routine business, with 
statements limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication 
and letters which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT'S ADVISORY COMMIS- 
SION ON PRESIDENTIAL OFFICE SPACE 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the President's Advisory 
Commission on Presidential Office Space, 
dated May 31, 1957 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORT ON CHIEF JOSEPH DAM PROJECT, 
WASHINGTON 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of that Department on the Greater 
Wenatchee Division, Chief Joseph Dam proj- 
ect, Washington, dated June 1956 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
REPORT ON TEXAS Orry DISASTER CLAIMS 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
Texas City Disaster Claims, as of May 31, 


1957 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON Torr CLAIMS PAID BY UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


A letter from the Director, United States 
Information Agency, Washington, D. C., re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on tort claims paid 
by that Agency, for the fiscal year 1957; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 144. A bill for the relief of Lucrecia 
Zuckermann Podesta (Rept. No. 617); 

8.396. A bill for the relief of Lock Ting 
King (Rept. No. 618); 

S. 397. A bill for the relief of Willem 
Woeras (Rept. No. 619); 

S. 524. A bill for the relief of Robert F. 
Gross (Rept. No. 620); 

8. 567. A bill for the relief of Vida Djenich 
(Rept. No. 621); 

S. 796. A bill for the relief of Zacharoula 
Papoulia Matsa (Rept. No. 622); 

S. 1049. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ahsapet 
Gamityan (Rept. No. 623); 

S. 1142. A bill for the relief of Mario Bel- 
lich (Rept. No. 624); 

S.1153. A bill for the relief of Zdenka 
Sneler (Rept. No. 625); 

S. 1155. A bill for the relief of Eileen Tea- 
han (Rept. No. 626); 

S. 1175. A bill for the relief of Helene 
Cordery Hall (Rept. No. 627); 

S. 1241. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Martin Hinsberger (Rept. No. 628); 

S. 1290. A bill for the relief of Lee-Ana 
Roberts (Rept. No. 629); 

S. 1306. A bill for the relief of Pao-Wei 
Yung (Rept. No. 630); 

S. 1307. A bill for the relief of Toribia 
Basterrechea (Arrola) (Rept. No. 631); 

S. 1421, A bill for the relief of Ansis Luiz 
Darzins (Rept. No. 632); 

S. 1579. A bill for the relief of Jamil G. 
Nassar (Rept. No. 633); 

S. 1914. A bill for the relief of Stephen 
Peter Demogiannis (Stayros Pantellis Demo- 
giannis) (Rept. No. 634); 

S. 2165. A bill for the relief of Gertrud 
Mezger (Rept. No. 635); 

H. R. 1288. A bill for the relief of Ralph 
Landolfi (Rept. No. 652); 

H. R. 1325. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Bertha K. Martensen (Rept. No. 653); 

H. R. 1348. A bill for the relief of Frank 
E. Gallagher, Jr. (Rept. No. 654); 

H. R. 1446. A bill for the relief of Philip 
J. Denton (Rept. No. 655); 

H. R. 1472. A bill for the relief of Anna L. 
De Angelis (Rept. No. 656); 

H. R. 1520. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Fusako Takai and Thomas Takai (Rept. No. 
657) ; 

H. R. 1536. A bill for the relief of Allison 
B. Clemens (Rept. No. 658); 

H. R. 1537. A bill for the relief of Jacob 
Baronian (Rept. No. 659); 

H. R. 1552. A bill for the relief of William 
H. Barney (Rept. No. 660); 

H. R. 1667. A bill for the relief of Fred G. 
Nagle Co. (Rept. No. 661); 

H. R. 2346. A bill for the relief of Irm- 
gard S. King (Rept. No. 662); 

H. R. 2347. A bill for the relief of Robert 
M. Deckard (Rept. No. 663); 

H.R. 2678. A bill for the relief of Leona 
C. Nash (Rept. No. 664); 

H. R. 3276. A bill for the relief of Edwin 
K. Fernandez (Rept. No. 665); 

H. R. 3572. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary Jane Russell (Rept. No. 666); 

H. R. 4851. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
M. E. Shelton Pruitt (Rept. No. 667); 

H.R.5081. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Thomas C, Curtis and Capt. George L. Lane 
(Rept. No. 668); 

H. R. 5220. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Higa Kensai (Rept. No. 669); and 

H. R. 6621. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Jane Barnes (Rept. No. 670). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 212. A bill to provide for the reimburse- 
ment of Meadow School District No, 29, Up- 
ham, N. Dak., for loss of revenue resulting 
from the acquisition of certain lands within 
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such school district by the Department of the 
Interior (Rept. No. 636) ; 

S. 280. A bill for the relief of Agapito 
Jorolan (Rept. No. 637); 

S. 398. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
Wachtfogel (Rept. No. 638); 

S. 485. A bill for the relief of Luigi Lino 
Turel (Rept. No. 639); 

S. 491. A bill for the relief of Joanne Lea 
(Buffington) Lybarger (Rept. No. 640); 

S. 878. A bill for the relief of Cecyle D. 
Smack (Rept. No. 641); 

S. 879. A bill for the relief of Anna Adora 
Jensen (Rept. No. 642); 

S. 880. A bill for the relief of Necmettin 
Cengiz (Rept. No. 643); 

S. 1050. A bill for the relief of Hrygory 
(Harry) Mydlak (Rept. No. 644); 

S. 1101. A bill for the relief of Elia Zelich 
(Rept. No. 645); 

S. 1329. A bill for the relief of Joyce True- 
man Watson (Rept. No. 646); 

S. 1804. A bill for the relief of Marjeta 
Winkle Brown (Rept. No. 647); 

S. 1877. A bill for the relief of Louis G. 
Whitcomb (Rept. No. 648); 

S. 2063. A bill for the relief of Guy H. 
Davant (Rept. No. 649); 

S. 2398. A bill for the relief of Antonia 
Massorotto Telara; (Rept. No. 650); 

H. R. 1501. A bill for the relief of Beulah 
I. Reich; (Rept. No. 684); 

H. R. 1672. A bill for the relief of the 
legal guardian of Frederick Redmond; (Rept. 
No. 671); 

H. R. 1682. A bill for the relief of Edward 
J. Moskot; (Rept. No. 672); 

H. R. 2045. A bill for the relief of Robert 
D. Miller, of Juneau, Alaska; (Rept. No. 673); 

H. R. 2950. A bill for the relief of Lt. 
Col. Emery A. Cook; (Rept. No. 674); 

H. R. 2973. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of William V. Stepp, Jr.; (Rept. No. 
675); 

H. R. 3281. A bill for the relief of Howard 
S. Gay; (Rept. No. 676); 

H. R. 4023. A bill for the relief of Oswald 
N. Smith; (Rept. No. 677); 

H. R. 4154. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Thomas Brainard, a minor; 
(Rept. No. 678); and 

H. R. 5627. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Emma Hankel; (Rept. No. 679). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 652. A bill for the relief of the Thomas 
Cruse Mining & Development Co. (Rept. 
No. 651); 

H. R. 1460. A bill for the relief of Tom R. 
Hickman and Nannie Conley and husband, 
Jack Conley (Rept. No. 680) ; 

H. R. 1562. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
John P. Ruppert (Rept. No. 681); and 

H. R. 2049. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Blanche Houser (Rept. No. 682). 

By Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 883. A bill to extend for 1 year the time 
for filing of claims by former prisoners of 
war under section 6 (e) of the War Claims 
Act of 1948 (Rept. No. 683). 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1356. A bill to amend the antitrust laws 
by vesting in the Federal Trade Commission 
jurisdiction to prevent monopolistic acts or 
practices and other unlawful restraints in 
commerce by certain persons engaged in 
commerce in meat and meat products, and 
for other purposes. 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2183. A bill to amend the act of August 
2, 1956 (70 Stat. 940), providing for the es- 
tablishment of the Virgin Islands National 
Park, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 685). 
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SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
an original concurrent resolution favor- 
ing the suspension of deportation in the 
case of certain aliens, and I submit a 
report (No. 616) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the concurrent res- 
olution will be placed on the calendar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 41) was placed on the calendar, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 244 (a) (5) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 214; 8 
U. S. C. 1254 (e)): 

A 4158392, Adeikis, Stanley Michael. 

A-2885127, Aksomaitis, Vincas. 

A-5396880, Asano, Katsu. 

A-5026507, Beltran, Adolfo. 

A-2830514, Beltran, David. 

A-5342432, Berezovsky, Philip. 

A-10249801, Berger, Hyman. 

A-3996498, Cardozo, Manuel Soares. 

A-5126546, Castaneda-Cardoza, Alfonso. 

A-5453601, Collazo-Gomez, Ernesto. 

A-4322851, Cuilla, Serafano. 

A-2375195, Ding-Gomez, Loreto. 

A-2368529, Fiori, Francesco. 

A-3279005, Freiman, John. 

A-4621249, Genco, Salvatore. 

A-5740870, Gergieff, Mogomet. 

A-3607024, Giardina, John. 

A-10519582, Gonzalez-Rodriguez, Jose Gua- 
dalupe. 

A-3234931, Hagig, Jurius Bahounes. 

A-3092077, Hanna, Asef. 

A-2753717, Hernandez, Raymond. 

A-5457310, Holm, Henning. 

A-5817785, Imbelli, Joseph. 

A-8890652, Johnson, John Christian. 

A-2369307, Kaplan, Anna. 

A-4493473, Kessler, Max. 

A-5014088, Klymezak, Wojciech. 

A-5405700, Kotchkowsky, Anthony. 

A-3569890, Kozlowski, Edward. 

A-2836648, Kubiejewski, John. 

A-5974494, Mannert, Anna. 

A-8979815, Martinez-Torres, Juan. 

A-3299593, Mellin, Otto Hammes. 

A-10116646, Milwood, Orville. 

A-5140141, Mirarchi, Rosario Joseph. 

A-3245080, Nevarrez-Garcia, Manuel An- 
gelo. 
A-8938342, Palacio, Manuel. 
A-3584143, Aldana, Sara Barbosa De. 
A-4195208, Cariozzi, James. 
A-3692261, D’Elena, Celeste. 
A-5156681, Dicroff, Robert Ernst. 
A-1899752, Elashik, Sava. 

A-5622659, Favorito, Thomas Vincent. 
A-4619627, Kagan, Irving. 
A-5949135, Kaminski, Leon. 
A-5547409, Kognoski, Peter. 
A-5158358, Latina, Salvatore. 
A-3166512, Lewandowski, Felix. 
A-3331252, Parrillo, Pasquale. 
A-10421865, Pawlak, Stanley. 
A-5231537, Pecoraro, Girolamo, 
A-5768942, Peltz, Max. 
A-4893229, Perez, Regina Escobar. 
A-8862238, Pidalo, Barbara. 
A-2772408, Pilaia, Sam. 
A-8582019, Radke, Victor John. 
A-3810815, Romanovich, John. 
A-2397876, Sabolovich, Mike. 
A-3524451, Salazar-Ruiz, Andres. 
A-5643343, Saledonis, Joseph John. 
A-4146663, Schwartz, Isadore. 
A-4571662, Siuba, Antonette. 
A-3212351, Spear, Max. 
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A-5655850, Storz, Siegfried Herman. 
A-4492568, Takeda, Shiro, 

A-3490481, Tepper, Joseph Bernard. 
A-2777783, Vallone, Felice. 

A-223 1701, Varela, Guadalupe Alvarez De. 
A-5733817, Vargo, John. 

A-3838689, Vega, Ramon. 

A-5437973, Videll, Carl Ragnar Frederick. 
A-2582384, Villagomez-Anguiano, Jose. 
A-2675965, Woo, Nye Yen. 

A-4566433, Zalaski, Myron Stanley. 
A-2720389, Bielick, Lukian. 

A-3290571, Do Souto, Jose. 

A-7089013, Limon-Acosta, Felix. 
A~-1582711, Lutsky, Isadore. 

A-4446802, Ptasienski, Joseph. 

A-2705430, De Hernandez, Manuela Triana. 


AMENDMENT OF SENATE RESOLU- 
TION 57, 85TH CONGRESS 


Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 166) amending Sen- 
ate Resolution 57, 85th Congress, au- 
thorizing an investigation of antitrust 
and antimonopoly laws and their admin- 
istration, which was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 57, 85th 
Congress, agreed to January 30, 1957 (au- 
thorizing an investigation of antitrust and 
antimonopoly laws and their administra- 
tion), is hereby amended by striking out 
8 and inserting in lieu thereof 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 31 OF 
THE SECURITIES EXCHANGE 
ACT OF 1934—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BUSH, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, reported amend- 
ments to the bill (S. 2520) to amend sec- 
tion 31 of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934, which were ordered to be 
printed. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COM- 
MITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Madison M. Adams, Jr., and sundry other 
persons for appointment and promotion in 
the foreign and diplomatic service, 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Joseph C. Zavatt, of New York, to be 
United States district judge for the eastern 
district of New York, vice Clarence G. Gal- 
ston; and 

Clifford O’Sullivan, of Michigan, to be 
United States district judge for the east- 
ern district of Michigan, vice Arthur A. 
Koscinski. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

One hundred and ninety-five postmaster 
nominations. 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

George F. Jameson, of Portland, Oreg., to 
be collector of customs for customs collec- 
tion district No. 29, with headquarters at 
Portland, Oreg.; 

Frank Abelman, of Marquette, Mich., to 
be collector of customs in customs collec- 
tion district No. 38, with headquarters at 
Detroit, Mich.; 


. 
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Chester R. MacPhee, of California, to be 
collector of customs in customs collection 
district No. 28, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Calif.; 

Charles F. Brown, Jr., of Louisville, Ky., 
to be collector of customs in customs col- 
lection district No. 42, with headquarters at 
Louisville, Ky.; 

Cleta M. Smith, of St. Louis, Mo., to be col- 
lector of customs in customs collection dis- 
trict No. 45, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo.; and 

Theodore H. Lyons, of New Orleans, La., 
to be collector of customs for. customs col- 
lection district No. 20, with headquarters at 
New Orleans, La. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I re- 
port favorably the nominations of Major 
General Erickson for reappointment as 
Chief of the National Guard Bureau and 
of Admiral Radford for appointment to 
the grade of admiral on the retired list, 
as well as the appointments of 70 general 
officers in the Air Force. I ask that these 
nominations be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

The nominations are as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Edgar Carl Erickson, a Reserve 
commissioned officer of the Army, member 
of the National Guard of the United States, 
to be Chief of the National Guard Bureau; 

Adm, Arthur W. Radford, United States 


Navy, for appointment to the grade of ad- 
miral on the retired list of the Navy; and 

Brig. Gen. Edward Willis Suarez, and sun- 
dry other officers, for temporary appointment 
in the United States Air Force. 


Mr, RUSSELL. Mr. President, in ad- 
dition to the above, I report favorably 
a group of 3,678 nominations for ap- 
pointment and promotion in the Army 
in the grade of colonel and below and 
2,015 nominations for temporary and 
permanent appointment in the Navy in 
the grade of commander and below. 

In order to save the expense of print- 
ing on the Executive Calendar, I ask 
unanimous consent that they be ordered 
to lie on the Vice President’s desk for the 
information of any Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will lie on the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

The nominations are as follows: 

John S. Dwinell, and sundry other persons, 
-for reappointment to the active list of the 
Regular Army of the United States; 

Sterling H. Abernathy, and sundry other 

` Officers, for promotion in the Regular Army 
of the United States; 

Rowland Chrisler Adams, and sundry other 
officers, for appointment in the Regular Army 
of the United States; and 

David L. Armstrong, and sundry other 
persons, for appointment in the Navy. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time and, by unani- 
* 
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mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. HILL (for himself, Mr. Ives, 
Mr. Kennepy, Mr. McNamara, and 
Mr. Cooper) : 

S. 2580. A bill to amend section 314 (c) of 
the Public Health Service Act, so as to au- 
thorize the Surgeon General to make certain 
grants-in-aid for the support of public or 
nonprofit educational institutions which pro- 
vide training and services in the fields of 
public health and in the administration of 
State and local public health programs, to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HILL when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 2581. A bill to stabilize the domestic 
market prices of lead and zinc; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. MURRAY (by request) : 

S. 2582. A bill to amend the law relat- 
ing to mining leases on Indian lands and 
Federal lands within Indian reservations; to 
bins Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 2583. A bill for the relief of Song Ba 
Lee (Mark Eric Shansky); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 2584. A bill to amend section 5a of the 
Commodity Exchange Act so as to provide 
that contracts of sale for future delivery of 
certain commodities shall provide for the 
delivery of No. 1 and No. 2 United States 
standard grades only, if such standards have 
been officially promulgated; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 2585. A bill for the relief of Henrik 
Mannerfrid; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania: 

S. 2586. A bill to amend section 5701 (b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 so as to 
adjust the rates of tax on cigars, and to add 
a new definition to section 5702; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 2587. A bill for the relief of Pauline D. 
Kimbrough; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr. 
ROBERTSON) : 

S. J. Res. 125. Joint resolution designating 
the year 1958 as the James Monroe Bicenten- 
nial Year, and creating a commission to 
supervise and direct the observance of such 
year, with particular emphasis on the period 
between April 28, 1958, and December 2, 
1958; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 41) 
favoring the suspension of deportation in 
the case of certain aliens, which was 
placed on the calendar. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in 
full where it appears under the heading 
“Reports of Committees.“ 


RESOLUTIONS 
PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF PART I OF HEARINGS EN- 
TITLED “INVESTIGATION OF FI- 
NANCIAL CONDITION OF THE 
UNITED STATES” 


Mr. BYRD submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 165), which was re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Finance 
additional copies of part I of the hearings 
entitled Investigation of the Financial Con- 
dition of the United States,” held by that 
committee during the 85th Congress, lst 
session. 


Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 166) amending Sen- 
ate Resolution 57, 85th Congress, author- 
izing an investigation of antitrust and 
antimonopoly laws and their administra- 
tion, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the resolution printed in full 
where it appears under the heading Re- 
ports of Committees.) 


AID TO SCHOOLS OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, with the 
cosponsorship of Senator Ives, Senator 
KENNEDY, Senator McNamara, and Sena- 
tor Cooper, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend section 314 
(e) of the Public Health Service Act so 
as to enable the Surgeon General to make 
grants-in-aid to those institutions of 
higher learning which provide training 
for the men and women who staff our 
Federal, State, and local public-health 
services. 

There are 11 such schools of public 
health serving the Nation today. They 
function as parts of the Universities of 
California, Michigan, Minnesota, Pitts- 
burgh, North Carolina, and Puerto Rico, 
and of Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Colum- 
bia, Tulane, and Yale Universities. No 
matter where they are located or 
whether they are financed from State or 
private funds, each of these schools of 
public health serves not any one particu- 
lar locality or area, but the entire Na- 
tion. They train physicians and other 
health personnel, not for private prac- 
tice, but for the public service in all the 
States, Territories, and possessions of 
the United States. Of the men and wom- 
en who graduated from these schools 
between 1950 and 1955, 70 percent are 
now serving humanity in Federal, State, 
or local health agencies, 22 percent in- 
voluntary health agencies, and 8 per- 
cent are working in industrial and other 
health fields. 

Because of the unusual nature of the 
services they render, Mr. President, these 
schools of public health are confronted 
by unusual financial problems. Since a 
large percentage of their students come 
from and go into service in States other 
than the States in which the schools 
themselves are located, the legislatures 
of the States in which they are located 
are reluctant to appropriate adequate 
operating funds for these vitally impor- 
tant schools, Inasmuch as almost all 
their graduates enter a not too finan- 
cially remunerative public service rather 
than private practice after graduation, 
these schools cannot look to the alumni 
for the financial support which other in- 
stitutions of higher learning frequently 
receive. Because their students by and 
large are professional people who are 
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making financial sacrifices in order to 
train for public service, the tuition 
charges they can pay fall far short of 
meeting the schools’ costs of basic oper- 
ations. Moreover, Mr. President, inas- 
much as there is a decided shortage of 
public-health personnel in the United 
States and an urgent need to increase 
the number of students of public-health 
techniques, the costs of such training 
to the students themselves should, if 
possible, be lessened, certainly not in- 
creased, 

With these considerations in mind, 
and conscious of the fact that these 
schools of public health serve the Na- 
tion’s need rather than that of any par- 
ticular locality, my colleagues and I be- 
lieve that, at least to the extent they 
serve the Nation, the Nation is under 
obligation to aid them financially. The 
bill we have joined in cosponsoring offers, 
we believe, a very simple and uncompli- 
cated method of discharging that obliga- 
tion. It merely authorizes the Surgeon 
General to take from the funds appro- 
priated in accordance with section 314 
(c) of the Public Health Service Act for 
grants-in-aid to the States for public- 
health activities not more than $1 mil- 
lion a year to be used to financially assist 
the schools of public health upon which 
each of the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself are completely depend- 
ent for personnel to protect the public’s 
health. 

As I have said, ours is a very simple 
approach to the solution of an urgent 
and a complicated problem. We believe 
that our proposal will unquestionably 
help solve the problem if it is adopted by 
the Congress. It is approved by Presi- 
dent Griswold, of Yale; President Pusey, 
of Harvard; President Kirk, of Colum- 
bia; and President Morrill, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, as well as by many 
of our State health officers. 

We believe that the financial problems 
confronting the schools of public health 
are such as to necessitate action on the 
part. of our Government, and we have 
proposed this legislation in order to stim- 
ulate thought, and to focus the atten- 
tion of the Congress on a most pressing 
problem which affects both the health of 
our people and the strength of our Armed 
Forces. We believe that our undertak- 
ing will command the interest of all of 
our colleagues, and we hope that the 
recommendations which will be made to 
the Senate by the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, after its considera- 
tion of this bill, will win their support. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2580) to amend section 
314 (c) of the Public Health Service Act, 
so as to authorize the Surgeon General 
to make certain grants-in-aid for the 
support of public or nonprofit educa- 
tional institutions which provide train- 
ing and services in the fields of public 
health and in the administration of 
State and local public health programs, 
introduced by Mr. HL (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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FACILITATION OF ENTRANCE INTO 
THE UNITED STATES OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] be added as a cosponsor of the 
bill (S. 2410) to facilitate the entry into 
the United States of certain immigrants; 
to authorize the adjustment of status of 
certain aliens in the United States; to 
provide for the issuance of special non- 
quota immigrant visas to certain refu- 
gees; and for other purposes, introduced 
by me, for myself and other Senators, on 
June 27, 1957. The junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania has long been interested 
in immigration problems, and his co- 
sponsorship of the bill will aid effectively 
in its consideration by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

Letter addressed by him to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, dealing with the effects of 
the drought on Massachusetts farmers. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF ALFRED A. ARRAJ TO BE 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, 
DISTRICT OF COLORADO, AND ED- 
WIN R. HICKLIN TO BE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, SOUTH- 
ERN DISTRICT OF IOWA 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that public 
hearings have been scheduled for Thurs- 
day, July 25, 1957, beginning at 10 a. m., 
in room 424, Senate Office Building, upon 
the nominations of: 

Alfred A. Arraj, of Colorado, to be 
United States district judge for the dis- 
trict of Colorado, vice Jean Sala Breit- 
enstein—elevated. 

Edwin R. Hicklin, of Iowa, to be United 
States district judge for the southern 
district of Iowa, vice William F. Riley— 
deceased. 

At the indicated time and place all 
persons interested in the above nomina- 
tions may make such representations as 
may be pertinent. The subcommittee 
consists of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jounston], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. JENNER], and myself, as 
chairman. 


‘THE DEBATE ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
this morning’s issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune appears an editorial on 
the measure which is now before the 
Senate. I should like to read the edi- 
torial because of its constructive nature 
and the calm attitude this great news- 
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paper assumes in this matter, The edi- 
torial is entitled “A Debate at Last,” and 
reads as follows: 

A DEBATE AT LAST 


The Senate’s decision to bring the civil- 
rights bill to the Senate floor is an historic 
one. Not since reconstruction days has it 
taken the opportunity to debate the basic 
position of the Negro minority in this coun- 
try. Now, in a mood of reason and modera- 
tion, it has to do so, firmly avoiding 
all the pitfalls of parliamentary procedure 
where civil-rights measures of previous years 
found their graves. By resolving to debate 
and to decide one of the great national issues 
of today the Senators are properly assuming 
their responsibilities. 

Tuesday's vote left only 18 southern Senā- 
tors opposed to making the bill the Sen- 
ate’s pending business. It is significant that 
both Senators from Tennessee and both Sen- 
ators from Texas, including Senator JoHN- 
son, the Democratic majority leader, joined 
the Republicans and northern Democrats. 
Senator JOHNSON was careful to say that 
his vote for the motion in no way meant he 
would vote for the bill itself in its present 
form. But he correctly realized that if the 
Senate were to fulfill its function it could 
no longer afford to ignore the issue. 

The bill is before the Senate. What are 
the chances of its passage? Some modifica- 
tion appears inevitable if a filibuster is to be 
avoided. But at the same time the essence 
of the bill—the protection of voting rights 
through the injunctive power of Federal 
courts—must be most carefully preserved. 
Senator KNOWLAND, who has skillfully guided 
it this far, will have some delicate negotiat- 
ing to do in the next few days. 

As of this moment it appears that modi- 
fication is most likely to be made on part III 
of the bill, which would empower the At- 
torney General to bring school integration 
suits into the Federal courts at his discre- 
tion. This provision has aroused the 
greatest hostility among southerners, some 
of whom have gone so far as to accuse the 
administration of seeking to integrate schools 
at the point of a bayonet. In a statement 
issued shortly after the bill went to the Sen- 
ate floor President Eisenhower implied that 
the administration might not insist on part 
III as it now stands. For, although he was 
adamant about the right to vote and the 
manner in which the bill would protect it, 
he said that the legislation seeks only “to 
provide a reasonable program of assistance in 
efforts to protect other constitutional rights 
of our citizens.” 

The debate proceeds. There has been, so 
far, commendably little passion. If this at- 
mosphere continues to prevail the chances 
for the passage of an effective bill will be 
much improved. “I trust," Senator JOHN- 
SON said, “the result of the reasoned debate 
of reasonable men.” But whatever that re- 
sult may be, nothing can alter the fact that 
the Senate has at last come to grips with the 
issue of civil rights. 


I wish to express the hope that the 
tenor of the debate which has been so 
evident during the past week and a half 
will continue into the future. I think 
the Senate is to be commended on the 
reasonableness, the clarity, the caution, 
and the understanding shown in the de- 
bate on yesterday, the first day of full 
debate since the civil rights bill was 
placed under consideration by the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the very interesting and enlighten- 
ing debate the Senate is having on the 
pending civil rights bill has served to 
highlight the real issues which are before 
the Senate. 
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I desire to thank the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MansFIELD], the majority 
whip, for having read into the RECORD 
today the editorial which appeared in 
this morning’s issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

It is my conviction that the funda- 
mental issue is second-class citizenship 
in the United States of America. If we 
are not to have second-class citizens, it 
seems to me that the most precious right 
of any citizen in a representative democ- 
racy must be completely preserved, 
namely, the right to vote for those who 
shall govern him. My own hope is that 
the attention of the Senate can be 
focused on this basic principle. 

In this connection, I call attention to 
avery able article, written by Mr. Walter 
Lippmann, which appeared in this morn- 
ing’s New York Herald Tribune. 

I also call attention to an article en- 
titled Civil Rights Debate,” written by 
Mr. James Reston, and published in this 
morning’s New York Times. 

Both these able writers highlight the 
vital importance of settling once and for 
all this great issue of unfettered voting 
rights for all our citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
these articles be printed in full in the 
body of the Recorp, at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
July 18, 1957] 
A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

Now that civil rights legislation is before 
the Senate, the crucial question is whether 
the leaders from the Southern States are 
willing to let a bill pass which is directed 
solely to securing and protecting the right of 
Negroes to vote. There have been some in- 
dications that Senator RussELL may be will- 
ing, after the southern minority have argued 
their case, to let the majority of the Senate 
pass such a bill. There is, also, some reason 
to think that Senator LYNDON JOHNSON is 
feeling his way toward a compromise based 
on limiting the substance of the bill to the 
single issue of suffrage in the Southern 
States. 

By such a compromise the southerners 
‘would be making a very big concession. But 
they would avoid, or at least postpone for 
some considerable time to come, what would 
amount to a decisive defeat on the whole 
Tange of civil rights issues. If they resorted 
to a filibuster to destroy a bill amended to 
deal only with Federal voting, there is a very 
good chance, as Mr. Rowland Evans, Jr., re- 
ported in the New York Herald Tribune the 
other day, that they will provoke a move- 
ment to amend the rules of the Senate in 
order to abolish the right to filibuster. 

If ever the rules are amended, the south- 
erners will be faced with a majority in the 
Senate which is prepared to use the Federal 
power to enforce all the civil rights laws, in- 
cluding that against segregation in the pub- 
lic schools. 

The South, therefore, has much to lose by 
being intransigeant, and it has much to 
gain by a concession on the right to vote. 

The word “compromise” needs to be de- 
fined. A genuine compromise would be an 
understanding that the bill should be 
amended by cutting out part III, which deals 
with integration in the schools and other 
civil rights. Such an amendment would 
mean that the special feature of this bill 
the use of injunction—would be limited to 
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the cases where there is a denial by local 
election officials of the right to vote. The 
injunction procedure would not apply to the 
school problem, or to the other civil-rights 
problems. 

It would not be a true compromise, on the 
other hand, to cut out part III, and then 
also to amend part IV to require trials by 
jury in all election cases. That would 
amount to the emasculation of the bill, and 
would mean that Congress was passing a bill 
that was not meant to be enforced. Either 
the Federal Government is to have power to 
secure and protect the right to vote or it is 
not to have that power. That power can be, 
and should be, strictly defined. But there is 
no halfway station between granting and 
not granting the power. 

There may be in the making something 
bigger than a compromise on the bill which 
is now before the Senate. We may venture 
to hope that for the first time there exists 
an opportunity for something like a national 
settlement and understanding based on the 
inherent principle and implied policy of an 
amended bill. 

The principle of the amended bill would be 
that the paramount civil right of an Ameri- 
can citizen is the right to vote. If he can 
qualify under rules that are the same for 
all, the right to vote is his guaranty that 
he will be heard and listened to and counted. 

The corollary of this principle that the 
right to vote is the paramount civil rights 
is that the other civil rights are not 
to be enforced by the executive power of the 
Federal Government. They are to be brought 
into being by persuasion, experiment, nego- 
tiation, and by judicial process. 

It would be a bright day for the country 
if there could be a general national under- 
standing based on such a view of the scope 
and nature of Federal intervention in the 
problem of civil rights. There are great 
reputations to be made by those, be they in 
Congress or in the administration, who seize 
the opportunity which is open, and make 
themselves the architects of such an under- 
standing. 


[From the New York Times of July 18, 1957] 


Civi.-RIGHTS DEBATE: ANALYSIS OF THE 
COUNTERATTACK ADMINISTRATION Is Ex- 
PECTED TO MAKE 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, July 17. The administration 
is temporarily on the defensive in the Senate 
civil-rights debate, but the counterattack is 
just beginning. 

This will be directed at some of the meth- 
ods that have been used to deny Negroes the 
right to vote in some parts of the South. 
The Department of Justice does not contend 
that these cases are typical of the whole 
South, but it points to the following as evi- 
dences of why the Attorney General must 
have more power to redeem the constitu- 
tional promise of equal voting rights: 


OUACHITA PARISH, LA. 


On January 17, 1956, according to an in- 
jury by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
there were approximately 4,000 persons of the 
Negro race on the list of registered voters, re- 
siding in wards 3 and 10 of Ouachita Parish. 
As of October 4, 1956, the list had been re- 
duced to 694 Negro voters in these two wards. 
According to the testimony of Attorney Gen- 
eral Herbert Brownell, Jr., who incidentally 
leaves here on a European trip this week, 
“this mass disenfranchisement was accom- 
plished by a scheme and device to which a 
number of white citizens and certain local 
officials were parties.” 

Mr. Brownell, in a memorandum prepared 
by Assistant Attorney General Warren Olney 
3d, and now in the hands of the administra- 
tion leaders in the Senate, describes how this 
was done as follows: 

On March 2, 1956, a nonprofit organization, 
Was organized under the Citizens Council of 
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Ouachita Parish, La., to protect and preserve 
by all legal means our historical southern so- 
cial institutions in all their respects. 

During that same month, members of this 
council began filing purported affidavits with 
the registrar of voters, Mrs. Mae Lucky, chal- 
lenging the qualifications of all voters of 
the Negro race in wards 3 and 10. 

OFFICE WAS USED 

In April and May of 1956, the registrar 
permitted the members of the citizens coun- 
cil to use her Office, when it was not open to 
the general public, to examine her voting 
records, and to compile therefrom lists of 
registered voters of the Negro race. 

By May 22, 1956, the council had filed with 
the registrar approximately 3,420 documents 
challenging that many Negro voters. These 
documents purported to the affidavits, 
though they were not sworn to before the 
registrar or her deputy as required by law. 

Thereupon, the registrar mailed copies of 
the documents to the Negroes concerned, re- 
quiring them to appear within 10 days to 
prove their qualifications. When they ar- 
rived, some of them lining up as early as 
5 a. m., the registrar, according to the De- 
partment of Justice memorandum, “refused 
to hear proofs of qualifications on behalf of 
any more than 50 challenged Negro regis- 
trants per day.” 

“Consequently,” the memorandum adds, 
“most of the Negro registrants were turned 
away from the registrar’s office and were 
denied any opportunity to establish their 
proper registration. Thereafter the registrar 
and her deputy struck the names of such 
registrants from the rolls.” 

“Furthermore,” the FBI reported to the De- 
partment of Justice, “Mrs. Lucky, the regis- 
trar, asked an applicant for registration 
what our form of Government is. The ap- 
plicant replied: ‘A democratic form of gov- 
ernment.’ The registrar said: That's 
wrong—try again.’ The applicant said, ‘We 
have a republican form of government.’ The 
registrar then said that that answer, too, was 
wrong and that the applicant would have to 
return after the next election to register.” 

Attorney General Brownell has also told 
a subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee that similar situations have been 
found in several other Louisiana parishes, 
and that other official FBI investigations had 
disclosed related problems in other States. 

For example, in North Carolina, which is 
generally regarded as one of the fairest of 
the Southern States, the State constitution 
(article VI, section 4) and the statutes, pro- 
vide that a person, to become a registered 
voter, must be able to read and write any 
section of the Constitution to the satisfac- 
tion of the registrar. The Constitution and 
statutes Also contain a “grandfather clause,” 
exempting from this requirement any male 
person, or his lineal descendant entitled to 
vote on January 1, 1867, provided such person 
registered prior to December 1908. 

The Attorney General has placed before 
the Judiciary Committee these illustrations 
of what happened under these provisions 
in some—admittedly untypical—counties: 


CAMDEN COUNTY 


In the Courthouse Township precinct, the 
registrar gave the reading and writing tests 
to Negro applicants but not to white appli- 
cants. 

In giving the reading and writing tests 
to Negroes, the registar demanded that they 
write the preamble to the Constitution from 
her dictation. She required in this connec- 
tion that all spelling, punctuation and cap- 
italization be correct, 

Four Negroes complained of this. They 
were high school graduates; all failed the test, 
but two later memorized the whole pre- 
amble and passed a second test. 

The registrar recently resigned. During 
the 2 years she was in office (1954-56) she 
registered a total of 4 Negroes. During the 
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same period she registered 55 white persons. 

The population of the precinct is roughly 

2 to 1—about 1,200 whites and 600 Negroes. 
GREENE COUNTY 

In the Snow Hill precinct, the registrar 
omitted as to both races the requirement 
pertaining to reading and writing a part of 
the Constitution, However, as to Negro 
registrants, he demanded that they answer a 
list of 20 questions. 

The questions required them to name all 
candidates running for office in the county, to 
define primary and general elections, to state 
whether they were members of the National 
Association for the Advancement of the 
Colored People, and whether they would 
support the NAACP should that organiza- 
tion attack the United States Government. 
White applicants were required to answer no 
such questions, 

Mr. Brownell, in his presentation to the 
Judiciary Committee, said that he had given 
these examples in order to point out that in 
most of these situations civil remedies would 
enable the Government to seek an injunction 
against State officials or members of the 
Ouachita Citizens Council prior to an elec- 
tion. 

Once a Federal court, at the request of the 
Attorney General, had issued an order to re- 
frain from such practices, the State officials 
and council members would either have to 
obey or face trial before the judge, without 
a jury, for contempt of court. 

This is the heart of the administration's 
bill, It has become blurred in the last 10 
days because a loosely drawn administration 
bill, which President Eisenhower himself 
seemed to differ with today, has enabled 
southern Senators to divert attention from 
the voting question. 

Now that the civil rights bill is the first 
order of official business on the Senate Cal- 
endar, however, the voting issue will be 
stressed by the coalition of northern Repub- 
licans and Democrats, Then the central 
question of the debate will be before the 
country. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Jersey yield 
to me? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I simply wish to 
say to the Senator from New Jersey that 
I was just about to request unanimous 
consent to have printed in the body of 
the Recorp, the article written by Mr. 
Lippmann. I agree with what he has 
said. I think the views he has expressed 
in the article are clear and well thought 
out, and I believe the printing of the 
article in the body of the Recorp will be 
helpful in connection with this debate. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Massachusetts. I am 
pleased that again he and I agree so 
fully on that particular phase of the 
debate. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that Mr. Reston's article 
makes certain references to three North 
Carolina counties, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
body of the Recorp, a letter from R. C. 
Maxwell, executive secretary of the North 
Carolina State Board of Elections, ad- 
dressed to me, and bearing date of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1957. The letter shows that all 
the complaints mentioned in Mr. Res- 
ton’s article were corrected by adminis- 
trative processes by the North Carolina 
State Board of Elections within a few 
days after the complaints were made to 
it, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE BOARD or ELECTIONS, 
Raleigh, N. C., February 18, 1957. 
Senator Sam J. ERVIN, Jr., 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: I received your letter 
today dated February 14 relative to the state- 
ments made by Attorney General Brownell 
before the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Senate Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and you sent me a copy of the quoted 
statements of Mr. Brownell relating to cer- 
tain acts on the part of the registrars in 
Brunswick County, Camden County, and 
Greene County, N. C. You asked me to ob- 
tain such information as I could in reference 
to these incidents mentioned from the elec- 
tion officials in these counties in the form of 
affidavits and to forward these affidavits to 
you for use in the current hearing on the so- 
called civil-rights bills. 

After reading the enclosed written state- 
ments of Mr. Brownell on these counties, I re- 
called that charges concerning these inci- 
dents occurred in the registration period just 
preceding the primary election held on the 
last Saturday in May of 1956. I further re- 
called that these exact complaints were made 
to me as executive secretary of the State 
board of elections at that time by Mr. 
Charles A. McLean, field secretary for the 
NAACP, Winston-Salem, N. C., and that I 
sent copies of the statements of Mr. Mc- 
Lsan concerning these incidents to the chair- 
man of the county board of elections in each 
of the three counties involved, with a re- 
quest that the chairman investigate the 
charges with the registrar or registrars in- 
volved and make a written report to me as 
soon as possible on said charges. I have in 
my file a copy of the report of the investiga- 
tion and reports made to me by the chair- 
men of these three counties and since all of 
the information you require is already avail- 
able in my office, I thought perhaps it would 
better serve your purpose to have affidavits 
from me setting forth the facts concerning 
these charges in these three counties, which 
you may feel at liberty to use in connection 
with this hearing before your subcommittee. 

The charges contained in the testimony of 
Attorney General Brownell in the 3 men- 
tioned counties in this State were properly 
investigated and corrected where correction 
was needed so that no further complaint 
arose in those 3 counties during the re- 
mainder of 1956, in which a special general 
election and a regular general election were 
held and the registration books were open 
for both elections. I found that it was true 
that some of the registrars in Greene Coun- 
ty had a questionnaire with a list of ques- 
tions which they asked Negro applicants 
in order to qualify them for registration, 
and that some of these registrars did use 
the questionnaire on several Negro regis- 
trants. Upon investigation by the chairman 
of the county board of elections of Greene 
County the registrars stated that they did 
not know that they were violating the law 
in using such questionnaire, but upon being 
told that it was a violation of the law the 
chairman of the county board of elections 
reported that the use of the questionnaire 
was discontinued immediately and there- 
after all applicants were given the same kind 
of qualifying test for registration. 

If I can be of any further help to you 
please let me know. 

With highest regards and best wishes, I 
am, 

Yours very truly, 
R. C. MAXWELL, 
Executive Secretary. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
articles be printed at this point in the 
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body of the Record, as a part of my 
remarks: 

First, an editorial entitled “Civil 
Rights, Part III.“ which was published in 
the Baltimore (Md.) Evening Sun on 
July 11, 1957. 

Second, an editorial entitled “Food for 
a Filibuster,” which was published in the 
Cincinnati Times-Star on July 16, 1957. 

Third, an article entitled “Who 
Drafted Hidden Gobbledygook in Rights 
Bill.“ The article was written by Lyle C. 
Wilson, and was published in the Wash- 
ington Daily News on July 17, 1957. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Evening Sun of 
July 11, 1957) 


Civi. RIGHTS, Parr III 


Much current wrangling in connection 
with the civil rights bill has to do with part 
III of the measure as it passed the House. 
There is not much objection to part 1, which 
would establish a commission on civil rights; 
nor to part II, which provides tor the naming 
of an assistant Attorney General to handle 
civil-rights cases. Part IV, which authorizes 
injunctions to forbid interference with the 
right to vote, might be palatable if amended 
to enable persons accused of violating in- 
junctions to claim a jury trial. Part III. 
however, is a sort of catchall section and it is 
around it that the contention has largely 
centered. 

Senator RUSSELL contended last week that 
part III had been cunningly drawn in order 
to permit the use of Federal troops to enforce 
the mingling of the races at the point of a 
bayonet. Such a contention is obviously 
fantastic. Yet the Attorney General himself 
has been far from clear as to just what pur- 
poses the framers of the bill had in mind in 
proposing part III. The House committee's 
report on this part gives little inkling and 
neither does the Senate committee’s report. 

As defined in the report of the House 
committee, part III of the bill adds 2 new 
paragraphs to a section of the Federal Code 
which was originally passed during recon- 
struction days to permit citizens to sue for 
damages if other citizens conspired to inter- 
fere or did interfere with their rights. The 
two new paragraphs are described by the 
committee report in the following language: 

“The first of the new paragraphs provides 
that the Attorney General may institute for 
the United States or in the name of the 
United States a civil action for preventive 
relief whenever a person has committed any 
acts or practices which would give rise to a 
cause of action under the existing law as 
contained in section 1985 [the section to 
which the new paragraphs would be added]. 
* * * The second new paragraph confers 
jurisdiction upon the United States district 
courts * * * to entertain proceedings insti- 
tuted pursuant to this section and further 
provides that such jurisdiction shall be en- 
tertained without regard to whether the 
party aggrieved shall haye exhausted any 
administrative or other judicial remedies.” 

Part of the objection to these new para- 
graphs arises from the generality of the lan- 
guage. It can cover any civil right, from 
peonage to school segregation to voting. 
Senator Ervin, of North Carolina, spent days 
arguing with Attorney General Brownell 
about the purpose of these paragraphs. 
Much of the argument was just argument 
and nothing more. It may not have sprung 
from mere obstructionism, but it could easily 
be so interpreted. Yet Mr. Brownell’s stand 
on this section was far from impressive. He 
failed to disclose any particular abuses at 
which part III of the bill was directed. 

In view of this vagueness, the southerners 
are naturally alarmed as to what it is all 
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about. Leave aside all question of troop use, 
as obviously just a bogey, and the basis for 
alarm still is present, and especially about 
the possibility that these new paragraphs 
could open up new ways to enforce the school 
desegregation laws. The courts already have 
jurisdiction over the school cases and they 
possess power to punish for contempt in case 
their orders are ignored or obstructed, so 
there is not too much likelihood that this 
provision would be used except perhaps to 
shorten the process bypassing administra- 
tive remedies as noted in the italicized words 
in the report. Even this, however, may seem 
important enough in view of the vagueness 
of the paragraphs to heighten southern 
alarm. 


From the Cincinnati Star-Times of July 15, 
1957] 


FOOD FOR A FILIBUSTER 


That White House conversation with Sen- 
ator RUSSELL, of Georgia, seems to have been 
an eye opener for the President, and for a lot 
of other people. 

The President had supposed that the ad- 
ministration right-to-vote bill was just that 
and nothing more. But Senator RUSSELL re- 
cently charged that, hidden in part III of the 
bill, was a force law designed to compel the 
intermingling of the races in the public 
schools, if necessary by the use of troops. 
And the Senator seems to be right. 

The amazing fact is that in all the debates 
on the bill until now, little or nothing has 
been said about that section. True, it was 
mentioned in the House minority report and 
briefiy referred to as a possibility by the At- 
torney General. But most of the bill's sup- 
porters admit, privately, that they never 
thought about it. 

So, what was intended as a bill to assure 
the right of equal suffrage under the Con- 
stitution, now raises the possibility of calling 
out the troops under section 1985, title 42, of 
the United States Code. 

Some Senators, like Javits, of New York, 
regard this fear as a hobgoblin in the closet. 
And the majority may eventually agree with 
him if the measure ever emerges from fili- 
buster and reaches a vote. Still, the Presi- 
dent and the northern Members of the Senate 
have been startied and disturbed by a pro- 
vision in the bill previously overlooked. And 
the southern opponents have another weapon 
with which to fight the bill by their current 
method of trying to talk it to death. 

How will the country as a whole react to 
this intense but confused debate? In our 
opinion, most Americans outside the Deep 
South think that invocation of section 1985, 
title 42 is a pretty remote danger, even 
though most people also disapprove of pass- 
ing laws or parts of laws which they hope 
will never be invoked. But the present Su- 
preme Court, with its sociological notions 
about freedom and its many abrupt reversals, 
has made many people jittery on the subject 
of potential but remote legal dangers. 

Congress cannot spell out the laws too 
plainly these days. 


— 


[From the Washington Daily News of July 
17, 1957] 


WHO DRAFTED HIDDEN GOBBLEDYGOOK IN 
RIGHTS BILL? 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

It would be a fair question to ask Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., who in his 
Department drafted the administration’s 
civil rights bill and, also, the names of any 
cutsiders who helped on the job. 

With the authors identified, it would be 
reasonable to ask them about the legislative 
gobbledygook in part III of the bill. Part 
III authorizes the use of the land and naval 
forces of the United States and the militia 
to enforce civil rights for Negroes in south- 
ern communities. 
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About all that is known of the authorship 
of the bill is that it was drafted in the De- 
partment of Justice or, at least, was made 
available to the House and the Senate by 
that Department. Intentionally or not, the 
bill’s authors chose a tricky and devious 
method of empowering the President to use 
troops in the South to enforce such rights 
as integrated schools. 

It would be fair to ask the bill’s authors 
whether they sought to bury out of sight the 
provision for the use of troops. Their 
method was roundabout but effective. 
Back there in reconstruction days, roughly 
1866 to 1871, Congress imposed some heavy- 
handed legislation on the South and backed 
it up with the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

One of those reconstruction bills with a 
legislative history spanning from July 31, 
1861, to April 20, 1871, is identified now in 
the United States Code as Act No. 1985. 
Part III of the civil rights bill pending now 
before the Senate actually is an amendment 
of that reconstruction time Act No. 1985. 

This act, in turn, depends for its enforce- 
ment on still another reconstruction force 
bill now identified as Act No. 1993, enacted 
first in 1866 and amended in 1871. The 
authority for the use of troops to enforce a 
miscellany of civil rights is well disguised. 

From line 12, page 9 of the administration 
bill it is necessary to pursue the hidden 
meaning all the way back to 1866-71 before 
the reader encounters this language: 

“It shall be lawful for the President of 
the United States, or such persons as he 
may empower for that purpose, to employ 
such part of the land and naval forces of the 
United States, or of the militia, as may be 
necessary to aid in the execution of the ju- 
dicial process,” 

It would be fair to question the authors 
about another interesting point. Why was 
this great enforcement power by land and 
sea forces provided for the miscellany of Civil 
rights and not provided to enforce the great- 
est right of all—the right to vote? 

The Senate bypassed its Judiciary Com- 
mittee in bringing the bill to the floor. If 
the bill had been referred to that commit- 
tee, Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, Democrat, 
of Georgia, could have sought the presence 
of the bill’s authors as witnesses and such 
questions as are suggested here undoubtedly 
would have been asked. Senator RUSSELL 
doesn’t like any part of the bill. Ee espe- 
cially objects to what he regards as deceit 
and doubletalk in its presentation. 

“The purpose of this bill,” he told the 
Senate, “was to tie the whole proposition 
into a law authorizing the use of troops to 
integrate southern schools and not for the 
purpose of assuring the right of any citizen 
of this country to vote.” 

Another fair question to the authors and 
assistant authors would be: Was that the 
purpose? 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
able columnist Arthur Krock has written 
an article entitled “A Mystery With a 
Simple Explanation,” which was pub- 
lished today in the New York Times. I 
ask unanimous consent that this very 
fine article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A MYSTERY WITH A SIMPLE EXPLANATION 

(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, July 17.—In the Senate de- 
bate on the administration's bill for equal 
rights there has been much speculation 
about the motive for incorporating in the 
draft a reconstruction statute that would 
enable the Executive to use the Armed Forces 
to enforce the racial desegregation decisions 
of the Supreme Court since 1954. To this 
speculation no official response has been 
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made. And now another aspect of the origin 
of part III, for the enforcement of which 
this reconstruction statute is invoked, has 
entered the area of speculation. 

This concerns a change of front by the 
Attorney General in early 1957. Though on 
April 9, 1956, he recommended to the Speaker 
that the substance of part III of the pend- 
ing measure be submitted for a full-scale 
study by the bipartisan Commission on Equal 
Rights that is established by the bill, on April 
10, 1957, the Attorney General urged the 
House Judiciary Committee to make simul- 
taneous new law of this substance and the 
Commission. 


SENATOR AIKEN'S REMARK 


“What has happened to that [1956] recom- 
mendation?” asked Senator RUSSELL, of 
Georgia, on July 12, and he has had no an- 
swer. And, speaking on the same point 
yesterday, Senator AIKEN, of Vermont, re- 
marked: 

“It is important to remember that the 
administration did not request the provisions 
contained in part III, although it did suggest 
that they should be the subject of considera- 
tion by the new Civil Rights Commission 
which this bill would establish.” 

The history of this fundamental change 
of plan is as follows: 

In his April 9, 1956, letter to Speaker Rar- 
BURN, which was divided into 4 parts, the 
Attorney General— 

1. Recommended the creation of the com- 
mission to make a study of all charges that 
Negroes are being discriminated against and 
submitted a draft of legislation to define the 
powers and duties of the Commission. 

2. Recommended the establishment in the 
Department of Justice of a Civil Rights Divi- 
sion and submitted a draft of legislation to 
that purpose. 


SUBJECTS FOR CONSIDERATION 


3. Stressed the importance of protecting 
the right to vote, observed that criminal pro- 
ceedings were an imperfect method of deal- 
ing with the problem and added: 

“I urge consideration by the Congress and 
the proposed bipartisan Commission of three 
changes, First * * * a section which will 
prevent anyone from threatening, intimidat- 
ing, or coercing an individual in the exercise 
of his right to vote, whether claiming to act 
under authority of law or not, in any elec- 
tion, general, special, or primary, concerning 
candidates for Federal office. Second, au- 
thorization to the Attorney General to bring 
injunction or other civil proceedings on be- 
half of the United States or the aggrieved 
person in any case covered by the statute, 
as so charged. Third, elimination of the re- 
quirements that all State and administrative 
remedies must be exhausted before access 
can be had to the Federal court.” 


NO DRAFTS SUBMITTED 


In contrast to his action in submitting a 
draft of legislation to create the Commission, 
the Attorney General offered none with re- 
spect to the above-quoted paragraph. And, 
as further evidence that he was proposing a 
commission study before Congressional con- 
sideration of an equal-rights bill, Brownell 
also wrote the Speaker: 

“Under another civil-rights statute (42 
U. S. C. 1985) conspiracies to interfere with 
certain rights can be redressed only by a 
civil suit by the individuals injured there- 
by. I urge consideration by the Con- 
gress and the proposed bipartisan Commis- 
sion of a proposal authorizing the Attorney 
General to initiate civil action where neces- 
sary to protect the rights secured by that 
statute (in which the reconstruction stat- 
ute is automatically incorporated).” But 
for this change again he submitted no legis- 
lative draft. 


THE LIKELIEST EXPLANATION 


Since study necessarily precedes legisla- 
tion, and because of the Attorney General's 
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bracketing of the commission with Con- 
gress, it was generally accepted that the cre- 
ation of this body was the next move in the 
administration’s program. But on Febru- 
ary 14, 1957, Brownell informed a Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee that the adminis- 
tration wanted immediate legislation of what 
are parts III and IV of the pending text. 
And on April 10, 1957, he repeated this to 
the House Judiciary Committee. 

The most likely explanation of this change 
of administration policy is that between 
April 1956 and February 1957, there was a 
Congressional election. This resulted in con- 
tinued Democratic control of Congress de- 
spite the President’s pleas for Republican 
majorities. Analyses of the causes persuaded 
the Republican high command that the party 
needed an aggressive position on an issue 
popular in this country at large to defeat 
the Democrats in 1958 and 1960. A drive 
for immediate equal-rights legislation was 
an obyious choice, the Democrats being split 
on the issue. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in today’s issue of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star there appears an editorial en- 
titled “Jury Trial—The Chief Issue,” 
which reads as follows: 

Jury TRIAL—THE CHIEF ISSUE 


It is nothing less than shocking that the 
expedient avoidance of jury trials in the civil- 
rights bill is described by the President of the 
United States as intended merely to uphold 
the traditional authority of the Federal 
courts to enforce their orders. 

That is the line taken by his Attorney 
General. But it is a highly misleading if 
not a deceptive line. The procedure to by- 
pass jury trials is being pictured to the peo- 
ple of this country by men in high places 
as an innocuous application of a frequently 
used legal device. In reality it is a radical 
and highly dangerous departure from one of 
our most prized traditions and fundamental 
rights. 

On the opposite page today we are using a 
& generous condensation of Senator 
O'Manoney’s speech of Tuesday on this jury- 
trial issue. Please read it. The Senator is 
as free as any man from taint of racial bias. 
He wants a civil-rights bill. He wants to 
secure the right to vote. But he knows, as 
anyone should conclude who has studied this 
issue, that elimination of jury trial in this 
measure would, as he says, “institute some- 
thing which has never existed in law in this 
land” since the Stamp Act. And once we 
follow that path, we shall have done serious 
injury to one of the great principles of free 
government, and prepared the way for others. 

Those who defend avoidance of jury trials 
in the civil-rights bill rest their case gen- 
erally on two points. One is that juries, 
southern juries, will delay or circumvent 
court orders by refusal to convict. The 
other is that Congress has already authorized 
Government by injunction, without jury 
trials, in some 28 laws. 

If one accepts as valid the cynical argu- 
ment that trial by jury is inexpedient, be- 
cause of a suspected reluctance of juries 
to convict, we have gone a long way to un- 
dermine the basic concept of all trial by 
jury. And Senator O’Manoney reveals in 
his excellent speech the subtle misrepre- 
sentation of precedent, in regard to the 28 
laws now on the books, by describing the 
controlling circumstances in which they ap- 
ply—circumstances far removed from those 
encompassed by the civil-rights bill. To pre- 
tend that they are the same, to say that this 
bill merely upholds traditional authority 
of the Federal courts, is to misrepresent the 
facts by creating a hitherto nonexistent 
tradition. 

Senator O’Manonery’s amendment, and 
others proposed to protect the right of jury 
trial in contempt cases originating under 
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this bill, is the most important single change 
that should be made. It is hard to believe 
that the United States Senate will vote down 
such an amendment. 


Mr. President, the Senate knows of 
the great integrity of character, the 
great ability, and the long experience 
of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney]. I believe he has done a 
fine service to the country in pointing 
out the value of this great tradition and 
the danger inherent in the attempted 
whittling away of one of the bulwarks 
of liberty that the Anglo-American peo- 
ple have worked out. I wish to pay trib- 
ute to his great leadership in this body, 
and to express my thanks to him for the 
enlightenment he has brought to the 
subject of jury trial. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Texas that I am glad he 
has read into the Recorp the splendid 
editorial which was published today in 
the Washington Evening Star. 

Let me say I have also read the edi- 
torial published in the Texas Observer, 
which appears on the first page of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yesterday, and 
was inserted in the Recorp by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], 
who, in connection with his request to 
have the editorial printed in the Recorp, 
said: 

The Texas Observer is, without any ques- 
tion, the most “liberal” publication in my 
State, and perhaps has been the most crit- 
ical of the senior Senator from Texas. It 
is militantly and aggressively devoted to the 
cause of civil rights, 


That editorial, which I commend to 
the attention of all Senators, makes a 
strong plea for the same kind of ap- 
proach that is advocated in the editorial 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star. The editorial in the Texas Ob- 
server contains the following very sig- 
nificant paragraph: 

We are both for the Negroes’ right to vote, 
and for the jury trial as the best method yet 
devised for the judging of a man by his 
fellow men with a view to curbing this free- 
dom. We think the Eisenhower administra- 
tion has erred against fundamental prin- 
ciples, on behalf of fundamental principles, 
and that, therefore, another means must be 
found. 


I am sure the junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] also agrees with 
the thoughts expressed in the editorial 
published in that liberal and progressive 
newspaper of his own State. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes, I agree with 
those views. I may say that in my home 
State of Texas, the percentage of Ne- 
groes who qualify to vote is approxi- 
mately the same as the percentage of the 
other elements in our population who 
qualify to vote. In Texas, Negroes take a 
very active part in the campaigns and in 
the voting. 


JAMES M. COX 
Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article on the late James 
M. Cox, written by James Reston, and 
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published in the New York Times of July 
17. The article reflects the lasting influ- 
ence Mr. Cox has had upon the temper 
of American political thinking and 
American journalism. 

I knew Governor Cox during a period 
when I was stationed in Florida, at the 
end of World War II; and I had an op- 
portunity to learn something of his for- 
ward-looking and courageous philosophy 
of government. He was an extraordi- 
nary American who has left a lasting 
imprint on our times. So I believe it 
appropriate that all Americans—as they 
have—pay tribute to his memory. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to he printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FAREWELL TO A WARRIOR—A REVIEW OF EULOGY 
OF Cox IN CONGRESS AND OF His BATTLE 
AGAINST ISOLATIONISM 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, July 16.—The politicians in 
Congress said so long today to an old war- 
rior, James Middleton Cox, of Ohio. 

Almost as if they were apologizing for his- 
tory, they rose in the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate, both Republican and Dem- 
ocrat, to mourn the death of the prophet 
who lost the Presidency in 1920. 

Wistful eulogies come easy to politicians. 
They can and do spout eloquent nonsense 
about almost anyone who ever got elected 
to public office. But there was something 
special about today’s performance. 

For nothing moves the Congress like the 
passing of a politician who was defeated for 
being right. To fight and lose for a cause 
redeemed by history, and to work on to see 
that cause prevail—this is a triumph dear 
to the heart of every politician, and this 
is what the Senators and Representatives 
saw in the departure of Mr. Cox today. 

It was different 37 years ago when he 
was scalding the Republican Senators who 
were opposing America’s entrance into the 
League of Nations. On the Republican side 
of they aisle, they condemned his efforts to 
use America’s power in defense of peace, but 
he made the League of Nations the issue 
even when his advisers told him it would 
cost him the election, 


THE SUPREME TEST 


“I am in favor of going in,” he proclaimed 
in Dayton when he was notified of his nomi- 
nation for the Presidency in 1920. “This is 
the supreme test. Shall we act in concert 
with the free nations of the world in set- 
ting up a tribunal which will avert wars in 
the future? 

“This question must be met and answered 
honestly and not by equivocation, We must 
say in language which the world can under- 
stand whether we shall participate in the 
advancement of a cause which has in it the 
hope of peace and world reconstruction or 
whether we propose to follow the old paths 
which always led to fields of blood. I am 
in favor of going in.” 

When he lost he avoided Washington, even 
when his running mate of 1920, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, urged him to come here after 
1932 and carry on the fight. He would fight, 
he said, where the battle was hardest, among 
his friends and neighbors in the Middle West, 
and this he did for two long generations. 

This is the part of the struggle that was 
overlooked in Congress today. For all the 
farewells were for the politician who lost the 
Presidency, whereas the real story of Gov- 
ernor Cox was of the editor and printer's 
devil who stayed the course. 

Through the years, he and his faithful edi- 
tor, Walter Locke, fought the battle for in- 
ternationalist policies under difficult circum- 
stances. He was surrounded in southeastern 
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Ohio by the three most isolationist news- 
paper cities in that part of the country— 
Cincinnati and Columbus, Ohio, and Indian- 
apolis. 

AT ODDS WITH PARTY 

He was often at odds with his own party 
during the Roosevelt era on domestic eco- 
nomic policies, yet on foreign policy he stood 
firmly for the collective security principle 
that he pioneered after the death of Wood- 
row Wilson. 

It is symbolic that he lost consciousness 
for the last time in his own newsroom, 
Last week, he camre to the office as usual, 
despite his 87 years, walked into the news- 
room, and collapsed. This was the end of his 
long journey, and it is significant that only 
the Ohio legislators emphasized today, not 
that he was a politician, but that he was a 
newspaperman. 

With the passing of Governor Cox, the era 
of the great political press giants of the first 
half of the century has closed. William 
Randolph Hearst, of San Francisco and New 
York; Col. Robert R. McCormick and Col. 
Frank Knox, of Chicago, William Allen White, 
of Emporia, Kans.; Josephus Daniels; of 
Raleigh—all are gone. 

So are many others who fought alongside 
or against Mr. Cox in the great debate over 
the destiny of the Republic in its relations 
with other nations after World War I— 
Adoiph S. Ochs, of the New York Times; 
Joseph Pulitzer, of the World and the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch; Col. Robert Bingham, 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal; Joseph 
Patterson, of the New York Daily News; Louis 
Nieman, of the Milwaukee Journal; Edward 
W. Scripps, of the Scripps-Howard papers; 
and many others. 

The difference with Mr. Cox was that he 
lived to see the culmination of his fight, and 
also build a great organization to carry it 
on after he was gone. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, if 
the presently extremely modest civil 
rights bill is frittered away in com- 
promises and weakening amendments, 
one person above all must accept major 
responsibility for this. That man is 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States. 

At two successive press conferences, 
the President has revealed that, first, 
he is not thoroughly familiar with the 
contents of his administration’s civil 
rights bill and, two, that he is not en- 
thusiastically in favor of what he does 
believe the bill to contain. 

Mimeographed press releases from the 
White House may speak approvingly of 
the bill in its present form. But these, 
even, are issued while the President is 
at the golf course. What the President 
states at a press conference—when he 
stands alone before the leading press 
and radio and magazine correspondents 
of the Nation—reflects far more what is 
in the President’s mind than does the 
content of some White House press 
release. 

And, at his press conference, the Prés- 
ident has demonstrated both a lack of 
knowledge and a lack of enthusiasm for 
the civil rights bill in the form that it 
passed the House of Representatives. 

This, Mr. President, has made infi- 
nitely more difficult the task of those of 
us who have hoped, earnestly and sin- 
cerely, that at last we were to see 
meaningful and effective civil rights leg- 
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islation enacted in the Senate of the 
United States. 

Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon. 


ADVERTISING SIGNBOARDS ALONG 
THE NEW INTERSTATE HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday, July 10, I reviewed in the 
Senate the provisions of the bill to con- 
trol advertising signboards along the 
new Interstate Highway System, as it 
was reported out by the Subcommittee 
on Public Roads in May. I included in 
the Rercorp, several articles and edito- 
rials indicating the disappointment of 
supporters of this legislation that no 
further progress has been made on S. 
963, which provides a very mild measure 
of protection for the roadsides along the 
new limited-access superhighways which 
will be built with 90-percent Federal 
funds. Since then, on July 14, 1957, the 
New York Times published a strong edi- 
torial calling for action on S. 963. The 
Times not only called for action by the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives; it also called on the White House 
to exercise a little leadership on behalf 
of the millions of Americans who are 
being taxed to build these new highways 
along which they will travel for decades 
to come. Ishall read only the last para- 
graph of this editorial: 

Is it possible that the sensibilities of 
Americans are so dulled that we see nothing 
wrong in the blight that has grown up along 
our roadsides and has already destroyed so 
much of the scenic beauty of our country? 
Is the power of the signboard industry so 
entrenched that we cannot even legislate 
this mild control along new highways, paid 
for almost entirely from Federal funds? At 
a press conference 3 months ago, President 
Eisenhower said: “While I am against these 
billboards that mar our scenery, I don't 
know what I can do about it.” We'll tell 
him what he can do: Make it clear to his 
friends in House and Senate that he is 
neither fooled by the smokescreen of States 
rights, nor daunted by the power of the bill- 
board lobby. He can do much to move this 
bill. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire editorial may be 
printed in the Recorp following my 
remarks. . 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ever SEE A TREE? 

That mortal bard, Ogden Nash, is author of 

these immortal lines: 


“I think that I shall never see 

A billboard lovely as a tree. 
Perhaps, unless the billboards fall 
III never see a tree at all.” 


If the billboard lobby and its powerful 
allies in labor and politics have their way we 
motorists who in the next few years go 
cruising along the 41,000 miles of new Fed- 
eral superhighways aren't likely to see many 
trees either. Why? Because they'll be hid- 
den behind the wall of billboards and similar 
excrescences that our representatives in Con- 
gress evidently haven't the stamina to resist. 

Over 6 weeks ago a Senate subcommittee 
reported a billboard-control bill for the In- 
terstate Highway System so watered down 
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that its control features are hardly recogniz- 
able. Instead of penalizing the States fo: 

failure to adopt decent roadside standards, 
instead of helping them buy up advertising 
rights along the routes—two control meth- 
ods, either of which might have been effec- 
tive—this milk toast measure offers a tiny 
bonus (4 of 1 percent) above the already 
authorized Federal contribution of 90 percent 
of the highway costs to those States that en- 
ter into signboard-control agreements. Weak 
as this proposal is, the exceptions in the bill 
weaken it even further. But it is still better 
than nothing. Yet Senator CHAVEZ, of New 
Mexico, chairman of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, has to date not bothered to schedule a 
meeting to consider it. And the House has 
done nothing on this matter at all. 

Is it possible that the sensibilities of 
Americans are so dulled that we see nothing 
wrong in the blight that has grown up along 
our roadsides and has already destroyed so 
much of the scenic beauty of our country? 
Is the power of the signboard industry so 
entrenched that we cannot even legislate this 
mild control along new highways, paid for 
almost entirely from Federal funds? At a 
press conference 3 months ago President 
Eisenhower said: While I am against these 
billboards that mar our scenery, I don’t know 
what I can do about it.“ We'll tell him what 
he can do: make it clear to his friends in 
House and Senate that he is neither fooled 
by the smokescreen of States rights nor 
daunted by the power of the billboard lobby. 
He can do much to move this bill. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—THE PRESIDENT'S 
PRESS RELEASE 


Mr, KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the body of the Recorp at 
this point the statement which was is- 
sued at the White House on July 16, fol- 
lowing the Senate vote of 71 to 18, mak- 
ing H. R. 6127 the pending business be- 
fore the Senate. I think it fully sets 
forth the President's views in regard to 
the legislation which is pending before 
the Senate. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


I am gratified that the Senate, by a vote 
of 71 to 18, has now made H. R. 6127 the 
pending business before that body. 

This legislation seeks to accomplish these 
four simple objectives: 

1. To protect the constitutional right of 
all citizens to vote regardless of race or color. 
In this connection we seek to uphold the 
traditional authority of the Federal courts 
to enforce their orders. This means that a 
jury trial should not be in in con- 
tempt of court cases growing out of viola- 
tions of such orders. 

2. To provide a reasonable program of as- 
sistance in efforts to protect other consti- 
tutional rights of our citizens. 

3. To establish a bipartisan Presidential 
commission to study and recommend any 
further appropriate steps to protect these 
constitutional rights. 

4. To authorize an additional Assistant 
Attorney General to administer the legal re- 
sponsibilities of the Federal Government in- 
volving civil rights. 

The details of language changes is a legis- 
lative matter. I would hope, however, that 
the Senate, in whatever clarification it may 
determine to make, will keep the measure an 
effective piece of legislation to carry out these 
four objectives—each one of which is con- 
sistent with simple justice and equality af- 
forded to every citizen under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 
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I hope that Senate action on this measure 
will be accomplished at this session without 
undue delay. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
merely want to say at this time, in keep- 
ing with prior remarks by the majority 
leader [Mr. Jonnson of Texas], in which 
I have joined, and the very fine state- 
ment of the acting majority leader, the 
assistant leader on the other side of the 
aisle, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], that I hope the debate will 
be kept on the same high plane which 
for the most part has characterized it so 
far during the discussion, not only on the 
motion to make the bill the pending 
business, but in the 1 day we have had 
the bill before the Senate. 

We have a difficult problem facing us 
in finally enacting effective civil-rights 
legislation. I make a special plea, un- 
der the circumstances, that attacks upon 
the President may not intervene in the 
discussion. After all, this is a legisla- 
tive responsibility. The Congress of the 
United States, as a coordinate and co- 
equal branch of the Government of the 
United States, will have to make the final 
decisions. It is in this forum that the 
bill will have to be debated and ironed 
out and the will of the Senate expressed 
on such amendments as the Senate may 
deem advisable. 

I do not believe any useful purpose is 
served by attempting at this time either 
to gain a partisan political advantage 
or to obtain a negative partisan political 
advantage by attacks upon the Office of 
the President of the United States. It is 
not his legislative responsibility. The 
details of the bill belong to this body 
and to the other body of Congress, and 
then, finally, the bringing together of the 
points of view of the two Houses of 
Congress. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia about the fact that, after the Sen- 
ate had taken the action to which he re- 
fers the other evening, the White House 
issued a press release commenting on the 
action of the Senate. Then, at two suc- 
cessive weekly press conferences, the 
President has gone into considerable de- 
tail in commenting on the civil-rights 
bill in answer to questions put to him by 
reporters. Surely it is not the position 
of the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia that it is perfectly valid for the 
White House to issue statements about 
civil-rights actions taken by the Senate, 
and it is all right for the President to 
issue press conferences on the civil-rights 
bill, but that it then becomes improper 
for a Senator to disagree with what the 
President has said at that time or in 
his press releases. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am not com- 
plaining about any statement a Senator 
desires to make on any bill. Iam saying 
we have a difficult problem. I think a 
large measure of good will will be re- 
quired among those who are working in 
support of the bill. This is the furthest 
advance, so far as civil rights legislation 
is concerned, that has perhaps been 
made in more than 70 or 80 years of our 
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country’s history. I think now we have 
an opportunity to enact an effective 
piece of legislation. The inferences 
which are made at times that the Presi- 
dent is attempting to write a civil-rights 
bill are not based on fact. That is not 
his prerogative; that is not his duty; 
that is the responsibility of the legislative 
branch of the Government; for, under 
the Constitution of the United States, 
all legislative power, not three-quarters 
of the legislative power, not one-half of 
the legislative power, not one-fourth of 
the legislative power, but all legislative 
power, is vested in the Congress of the 
United States, which, as the Senator so 
well knows, is a coordinate, and not a 
subordinate, branch of the Government. 

It is here that power will remain. It 
is here that there will remain any re- 
sponsibility on any details of amend- 
ments which, in the judgment or will of 
the Senate, will have to be worked out. 

I am only saying this because there 
are Senators on both sides of the aisle 
who have interest in this matter. I have 
had the opportunity, having had some 
responsibility for this bill, of constant 
consultation on the other side of the 
aisle. I do not think the administra- 
tion is helped by what I consider to be 
thinly veiled political attacks upon the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
say, in conclusion, I have not made what 
I regard as thinly veiled political attacks 
on the President of the United States. I 
think if my voting record is examined it 
will be found I have voted for the Presi- 
dent's recommendations on foreign pol- 
icy, for example, as much as has any 
other Member of the Senate on either 
side of the aisle; but I believe, as a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, I have a valid right to 
express my viewpoint and comments on 
what the President himself has said and 
what the President has said with respect 
to the bill which is the pending business 
of the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to say good 
naturedly to my colleague that I support 
his right to criticize the President, and 
the criticism was deserved. I also say, 
good naturedly, that as I listened to the 
President’s press interview, I felt that a 
report from the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary would have helped him if 
he had it, so he could study it. He dem- 
onstrated clearly a lack of knowledge of 
his own bill, because it has been high- 
lighted as his administration’s civil- 
rights bill. He reminded me of a student 
who had not done his homework the 
night before. When the professor asked 
him a question, the student fumbled 
and mumbled and swallowed his tongue. 
That was the impression the President 
left with me from his press conference. 
It was difficult to find any meaning in 
the comments he made. To me he dem- 
onstrated he could not have passed an 
examination on his own civil-rights bill. 
That is why I say very kindly to my col- 
leagues I wish I could have placed in the 
President’s hands a Senate report, which 
would have given him a thorough knowl- 
edge of the bill. 
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OFFICIAL TRANSCRIPT OF PRESI- 
DENT EISENHOWER’S PRESS CON- 
FERENCE OF JULY 17, 1957 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record the official transcript of 
President Eisenhower’s press conference 
of yesterday. It is published on page 
12 of the New York Times of today. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TRANSCRIPT OF THE PRESIDENT'S NEWS 
CONPERENCE ON FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
Arrams 


President EISENHOWER. Please sit down. 
I have no announcements. 

MERRIMAN SMITH (of the United Press). 
Mr. President, since you have had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss your civil-rights program 
with Attorney General Brownell, are you 
aware that under laws dating back to the 
Reconstruction era, that you now have the 
authority to use military force to put 
through the school integration in the South, 
and are you aware, too, sir, that part III of 
your current bill carries this forward from 
the Reconstruction era? 

Answer. Well, first of all, lawyers have 
differed about some of these authorities of 
which you speak, but I have been informed 
by various lawyers that that power does 
exist. But I want to say this: 

I can’t imagine any set of circumstances 
that would ever induce me to send Federal 
troops into a Federal court and into any area 
to enforce the orders of a Federal court, 
because I believe that commonsense of 
America will never require it, 

Now, there may be that kind of authority 
resting somewhere, but certainly I am not 
seeking any additional authority of that 
kind, and I would never believe that it 
would be a wise thing to do in this country. 


ON FEDERAL ENFORCEMENT 


Lovis R. Laurier (of the National Negro 
Press). Mr. President, I wonder if you would 
give us the benefit of your thinking on en- 


‘forcement of the 14th, as well as the 15th 


amendment, with respect to civil rights? 

Answer. Well, you are asking me to become 
something of a lawyer in a very short order 
here, but I will. As for the moment, I have 
announced time and again the objectives I 
am seeking in civil rights, and the means 
that I want from the legislature in order that 
everybody will know where they stand, and 
it can proceed in an orderly manner. 

I issued a little statement last evening, 
republishing what the objectives are. Now, 
the matter is now, as you know, under de- 
bate in the Senate, and I think that for the 
moment the best thing to do is for most of 
us to let them do the debating, and we will 
see what comes out. I am very hopeful that 
a reasonable, acceptable bill will come out. 

WILIAM S. WHITE (of the New York Times). 
A little bit further on civil rights, please, sir, 
Specifically there is a bipartisan amendment 
in the Senate put in last night by Senators 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, Republican, of Vermont, 
and CLINTON P, ANDERSON, Democrat, of New 
Mexico, which would take out of the bill all 
injunctive power except to deal directly with 
the right to vote, and I would like to ask 
you, sir, if you would comment on how you 
would look at a bill if it ultimately came out 
with only the voting right protected by 
injunction. 

Answer. Well, I think the voting right is 
something that should be emphasized, cer- 
tainly I have emphasized it from the be- 
ginning. If in every locality every person 
otherwise qualified, or qualified under the 
laws of the State to vote, is permitted to 
vote, he has got a means of taking care of 
himself and his group, his class. He has got 
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a means of getting what he wants in demo- 
cratic government, and that is the one on 
which I place the greatest emphasis. 

Now I am not going to discuss these 
amendments in detail as they come up be- 
cause it would be endless. I do say that I 
follow the debates in the Senate with the 
greatest of interest, and we will see what 
comes out. And then I hope it will be—and, 
as I say, I believe it will be—a satisfactory 
pill. 

SCRAMBLE IN THE KREMLIN 


Epwarp P. Morcan (of the American Broad- 
casting Co.). Mr. President, yesterday in 
commenting on the latest scramble in the 
Kremlin. Secretary of State Dulles used the 
terms flexible modernists seem to have“ —I 
think I am being literal—‘‘seem to have won 
out over iron-rod fundamentalists.” You add 
to that the fact that another man in 
ascendancy is one with whom you had close 
contacts and respect during the war, Marshal 
Georgi K. Zhukoy, and you get what could 
be apparently an encouraging situation. 

My question is, sir, whether you think this 
Kremlin leadership is indeed somewhat more 
fiexible, and if so, would you consider some- 
time in the future inviting 1 or 2 of them 
to the United States? 

Answer. Well, it is a rather long and in- 
volved question, but I think I can get at it 
fairly simply in this way: 

Certainly, the changes in the Kremlin are 
the result of some fundamental pressures 
within the country. Now, apparently the 
group that went out were those that were, 
could be called, the traditionalists. They 
were the hard core of the old Bolshevik doc- 
trine, whereas those that stayed and seem 
now to be in the ascendancy are apparently 
those who have been responsible for decen- 
tralization of industrial control, all that 
sort of thing. 

Therefore, the idea that they are trying 
to be flexible to meet the demands, the as- 
pirations, requirements of their people, I 
think seems to be sound. Now, you referred 
to General Zhukov, and I must say that 
during the years that I knew him I had a 
most satisfactory acquaintanceship and 
friendship with him. I think he was a con- 
firmed Communist. 

We had many long discussions about our 
respective doctrines. I think one evening 
we had a 3-hour conversation. We tried 
each to explain to the other just what our 
systems meant, our two systems meant, to 
the individual, and I was very hard put to it 
when he insisted that their system appealed 
to the idealistic, and we completely to the 
materialistic, and I had a very tough time 
trying to defend our position, because he 
said: 

“You tell a person he can do as he pleases, 
he can act as he pleases, he can do anything. 
Everything that is selfish in man you appeal 
to him, and we tell him that he must sacri- 
fice for the state.” 

He said, We have a very hard program to 
sell.” So what I am getting at is, I believe he 
was very honestly convinced of the sound- 
ness of their doctrine and was an honest 
man. Now, since that time I have had very 
little contact with him, meeting him only 
in Geneva, as you know, so merely because 
he is there would not, in itself, create a rea- 
son for a meeting between us of any kind, 
although, as I say, there is a history of past 
good cooperative effort between us in Berlin, 

STATUS OF FORCES MOVE 

W. H. Lawrence (of the New York Times). 
‘The Girard case decision has stirred a move 
in the House to add a resolution to the mu- 
tual-security bill, outlawing or nullifying 
the status-of-forces agreements. If this 
were adopted what would be its effect on our 
system of alliances and our whole defense 
posture, in view? 

Answer. Well, Mr. Lawrence, for some 6 or 
7 years now I have been actively engaged in 
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first in trying to get the status-of-forces 
treaty recognized and accepted by all the 
nations involved, and since then in sup- 
porting them. They are absolutely essential 
to the system of alliances we have now, and 
without them those alliances will fall to 
pieces, because we would be compelled to 
bring our soldiers home, 

Now, I have made my position clear about 
the importance of these treaties. I have 
made them clear to the leaders of both sides 
in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, and I must say in both places I have 
run only into good understanding, and so 
far as I can see, the certainty of support 
of that idea for the welfare of America. I 
believe that in this system of alliances we 
have, which gives rise to our program of 
mutual security assistance, that in that 
thing rests today the security of the United 
States of America. I believe it with my whole 
heart. I have given a great deal of my life 
to the theory. 

When I left Columbia University, and went 
back merely because I believed in this and 
not because it was any attractive post at 
the moment—it was on the contrary, it was 
a very severe and exacting post in SHAPE 
(Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers in 
Europe). I think that if the United States 
could only understand that we are dealing 
with sovereign nations whose prides, whose 
traditions, whose whole attitude toward their 
own sovereign rights is just as strong as 
in our own country, and that these are peo- 
ple that we are trying to win as friends and 
keep as friends, we are not trying to domi- 
nate, we are not trying to establish a new 
system of international imperialism of some 
kind. 

We are hanging together because we are 
equals and friends and believe in the same 
things, and out of that comes this mutual 
security program, the status-of-forces trea- 
ties, and I think that a single incident like 
the Girard case has been whipped up into 
a size completely out of proportion to its 
importance, because I think there has been 
& total, since these have been in effect, of 
30,000 cases that involved a decision as be- 
tween our Government and some other as 
to the disposition of the man, and that is 
the first time that anything of this kind 
has been—attracted such public attention, 


NUCLEAR STOCKPILES 


PETER Lisacor (of the Chicago Daily News). 
Mr. President, Secretary Dulles yesterday 
disclosed that consideration is being given 
to a plan for establishing nuclear stockpiles 
of weapons and fissionable materials ior 
NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organization) 
powers, Now if one of our purposes in the 
disarmament talks is to prevent the spread 
of nuclear weapons to a fourth power, or to 
other powers, can you tell us what the logic 
is of establishing a stockpile in which 15 
other nations will have nuclear weapons? 

Answer. Well, I think that it is exactly 
logical, because if you are going to defend 
yourselves against nuclear attack, then all of 
those people attacked ought to have the 
right, the opportunity, and the capability of 
responding in kind. 

Now when you talk about the fourth coun- 
try manufacturing, this kind of a system 
would make it unnecessary for others to 
manufacture, and you wouldn’t have every 
country spending its resources and its at- 
tention to building of these weapons and 
creating a situation which everybody acting 
independently could be very dangerous. 

Now I don’t know what he told you about 
a plan. What we have just been doing is 
studying means and methods of making 
NATO effective as a defensive organization. 
This means they must be armed properly. 
Now that is all there is to that. There is 
no specific program laid down at this minute 
by which is taking place all these things 
that you mentioned. 
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SCIENTIST FOR STAFF JOB? 


JOHN HeERrLING (of Editors Syndicate). In 
view of the overwhelming importance of 
science to modern life, it has been suggested 
that a scientist be given a policy position, 
either in the Cabinet or on the White House 
staff, something like the role that Gabriel 
Hauge plays in economics. Have you given 
any thought to such a proposal? 

Answer. Well, no. We have got the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, you know, and 
Dr. Alan available to me for instant con- 
sultation. Then, of course, we have our 
scientists in the AEC and Defense Depart- 
ment and other places. It hadn’t occurred 
to me to have one right in my office, but 
now that you have mentioned it I will think 
about it. 

SARAH MCCLENDON (of the El Paso Times). 
Sir, is it not inconsistent on the part of the 
administration to oppose letting FBI state- 
ments be used by the defense attorneys in 
a trial, and yet in the Girard case, taking 
a statement derogatory to Girard that was 
given for use in the trial, and making it 
public, and giving it to the courts before 
a trial is really in progress? 

Answer. Well, you get a little bit involved 
here for me. But, now, first place, there has 
been always, it is reported to me, a willing- 
ness on the part of the Justice Department 
to give specific papers out of the FBI files 
to the defense, if the defense can show or 
say that they have reason to believe that 
their statements made before a trial are 
different to what a man made in the past, 
and the statements he made in the past are 
on file there in the FBI, then I believe they 
have always made it a practice of making 
that particular paper available. 

What they have opposed is the widespread 
opening of the FBI files. In any one file in 
the FBI records, 15 people may be mentioned, 
some of them only once and in most deroga- 
tory fashion, because somebody that didn't 
like a man in a little village can say, “Well, 
he is a skunk,” or worse, and it will be 
down—there in the report submitted by the 
individual. You could do incaiculable dam- 
age, to my mind, just by opening up the 
FEI files. It would be terrible. 

Now, as far as vutting out information 
that might have been derogatory or might 
have been derogatory to Girard's chances in 
his trial, we did our very best to avoid put- 
ting out anything, and you will recall that 
one of the times here I said I would not 
discuss this in detail because I am not going 
to say anything that would be harmful to 
this boy when he has a trial but, finally, we 
our Government officials, had to appear before 
a lower court and then before the Supreme 
Court to get the authority to follow the 
provisions of the treaty, so I imagine that 
through that process certain information 
came out that otherwise would never have 
come out. 

QUERY ON ZHUKOV 


RICHARD L. WII som (of the Cowles Publica- 
tions). Mr. President, I would like to ask 
you another question, sir, on Marshal Zhu- 
kov. He is the Defense Minister of the 
Soviet Union. Do you think an exchange of 
visits between him and the Defense Secre- 
tary Wilson would serve a useful purpose? 

Answer. It might. You know, I should like 
to make this clear again. There is nothing 
that I wouldn’t try experimentally in order to 
bring about better relationships as long as we 
observe this one very necessary caution, 
which is, you must not have meetings that, 
by their very holding, or by their very oc- 
currence, give rise to great hopes which, if 
unrealized, create a great wave of pessimism. 

I know of nothing that has occurred in 
our time where greater optimism must be, or 
enthusiasm almost, must be maintained in 
the work itself to carry it forward, than in 
this whole business of beginning disarma- 
ment, of relieving tensions in the world. The 
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alternative is so terrible that you can merely 
say this: All the risks you take in advancing 
or in trying to advance are as nothing com- 
pared to doing nothing, to sitting on your 
hands, 

FRANK VAN Der LINDEN (of the Nashville 
Banner). Mr. President, sir, the southern 
Congressmen who voted against your civil- 
rights bill sent you a letter Monday in ef- 
fect asking you to accept some amendments 
toning it down, and you issued a statement 
yesterday which stood by all four points of it. 
I wondered if that statement was in effect a 
rejection of that request or 

Answer, Not at all. As a matter of fact, 
I haven't had a chance yet to read the letter 
thoroughly. It has just come to my desk, 
and it is apparently a personal letter couched 
in very reasonable and proper language, and 
I expect this afternoon sometime to get to 
read it in detail. 

Now I hadn't gotten far enough to see 
that they recommended changes. The part 
of it I read supported the theory that there 
were possibilities under the language, par- 
ticularly of section 3, I believe it is, as now 
written, that could open up great dangers, 
and they hoped that that would be closed. 


DISARMAMENT TALES 


Joun Scat (of the Associated Press). Mr. 
President, there have been reports from Lon- 
don, sir, to the effect that there might be 
a recess in the negotiations there because 
some representatives seem to be discouraged 
at Russia's unwillingness to make any sub- 
stantial concessions to back up their earlier 
offers. Could you tell us your view on this? 

Answer. I would be against any recess that 
was merely occasioned by someone getting 
tired. Now, once in a while, as new ideas 
come forward it is necessary to have a recess 
so that each of these delegations can go 
and, with their own governments, study 
them in detail, their implications, their 
meanings, and so on. But a recess merely 
because people are tired and a bit discouraged 
is the very kind of thing that I oppose with 
all my might. We simply must not get dis- 
couraged in the work and in the process. 

JAMES RESTON (of the New York Times). 
Mr. President, for many years, indeed for some 
generations, there has been a controversy 
about the disposition of Presidential papers. 
In some cases, Presidents or their families 
have bottled up the papers for sometimes 
50 or 100 years. In other cases, members 
of the Cabinet have taken many papers away 
and exploited them for their own purposes. 
My question, sir, is whether this is a sub- 
ject that you have given some thought to, 
and whether there are any ground rules 
which you have laid down for the orderly 
use of these papers in the future. 

Answer. Only this, Mr. Reston: I have told 
the entire staff that, in my opinion, anything 
that dealt with the official operations, atti- 
tudes of this Government, that that belonged 
to the public, and that that should go to 
some proper repository. Actually the State 
of Kansas has appropriated some money for 
buying ground, and I believe for making de- 
signs, and a group of friends, I think, are 
engaged in the preliminaries of getting a 
library established in the town where I was 
raised. 

Now everything that is other than per- 
sonal goes there. Now the personal, I would 
like to keep during my lifetime. And then 
as far as I am concerned the same repository 
can have them, because they will be just a 
burden. After all, they fill a room this size, 
file cases accumulated over the years. So 
far as I am concerned, the whole thing is 
open. 

Now if by any chance—I would ask the 
executor of such a library that, if by any 
chance I have in letters spoken disparagingly 
of someone still alive, I would hope that they 
would keep that particular letter secret until 
that other person was gone from the scene, 
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too. In other words, I don't think that even 
after a man is gone that his thoughts and 
ideas could create nothing but dissension 
and quarrels should be opened until they 
can't do any damage. 


ON CONVINCING A COMMUNIST 


Mr. Reston. Could I clarify one point 
about Mr. Morgan's question on General 
Zhukov? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. Do you want to leave the infer- 
ence that it is difficult to defend the propo- 
sition that democracy is a more idealistic 
system than communism? 

Answer. Well, I said this: I said when you 
are talking with the Communists you find it 
is a little difficult, for the simple reason that 
you say a man can earn what he pleases, save 
what he pleases, buy what he pleases with 
that. Now, I believe this, because I believe 
in the power for good of the, you might say, 
integrated forces developed by 170 mil- 
lion free people. But he says that We say 
to the man ‘You can’t have those things. 
You have to give them to the state, and 
this is idealistic because they ask these peo- 
ple to believe that their greatest satisfaction 
in life is in sacrificing for the state, giving 
to the state. In other words, he takes the 
attitude that they don’t force this contribu- 
tion, they are teaching a people to support 
that contribution. So, when you run up 
against that kind of thing, look, Mr. Reston, 
I think you could run into people you would 
have a hard time convincing that the sun is 
hot and the earth is round. I don’t say that 
I don't believe it. I am merely saying that 
against that kind of a belief you run against 
arguments that almost leave you breathless, 
you don't know how to meet them. 

JoHN M. HicHTower (of the Associated 
Press). Mr. President, could you tell us what 
is the status of the consideration of this 
atomic stockpile for the NATO allies? Is it 
something which is still simply an idea, or is 
it something which is in the process of ne- 
gotiation? 

Answer. No, I don’t think I care to say 
anything further about it, except this: For 
a long time we have tried to be completely 
open with our NATO allies to make them 
partners. Now, we have, on the other hand, 
we have laws, and those laws have to be 
obeyed, and sometimes those laws will not 
permit arrangements in time of peace that 
would be quite as full as you would other- 
wise make. 


ATTITUDE ON INTEGRATION 


Row.anp Evans, Jr. (of the New York 
Herald Tribune). Following Mr. White's 
question earlier, sir, are you convinced that 


it would be a wise extension of Federal power 


at this stage to permit the Attorney General 
to bring suits on his own motion to enforce 
school integration in the South? 

Answer. Well, no; I have—as a matter of 
fact, as you state it that way, on his own 
motion, without any request from local au- 
thorities, I suppose is what you are talking 
about. 

Question. Yes, sir. I think that that is 
what the bill would do, part 3. 

Answer. Well, in that we will see what they 
agree on. As a matter of fact, my own pur- 
poses are reflected again in the little mem- 
orandum I published last evening, and I am 
not trying to go further than that. I per- 
sonally believe if you try to go too far too 
fast in laws in this delicate field, that has 
involved the emotions of s0 many millions of 
Americans, you are making a mistake. I be- 
lieve we have got to have laws that go along 
with education and understanding, and I 
believe if you go beyond that at any one time, 
you cause trouble rather than benefit. 

Question. May I ask one more question on 
that? Then, if you amended that to allow 
the Attorney General to move only in case a 
local or State official requested the Attorney 
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General's assistance, you would accept a 
thing like that? 

Answer. I am not going to say what I 
would accept and what I would reject. Im 
just saying I told you what my objectives are, 
why I'm trying to do it. Now we will see 
what the Senate brings out. 


RED ARMS TO SYRIA 


LILLIAN Levy (of the National Jewish Post). 
How much do you think, sir, Soviet influence 
in Syria and Egypt and the shipment of 
Soviet arms to these countries have contrib- 
uted to the recently renewed tensions in the 
Middle East? 

Answer. Well, you say “recently renewed 
tensions.” There has been some outbreak 
of border incidents, but I think that it is not 
necessarily true that they are generally in- 
creased tensions. As a matter of fact, I 
think there is some indication that both 
sides were quite ready to stop these. Now, I 
do say, at the same time, answering the 
other part of your question, that the ship- 
ping of Soviet arms and support into these 
areas cannot* possibly contribute to peace 
and the lessening of tensions. It must have 
the opposite effect. 

Rob MacLetsH (of Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing). Sir, yesterday it was announced there 
would be 100,000-man cut in our Armed 
Forces for the next 6 months. I wondered 
if this decision had any external significance, 
that is, in relation to the disarmament con- 
ference in London, where things seem to be 
going in a rather discouraging vein at the 
moment. 

Answer. No. In getting as perfectly bal- 
anced military program as you can in this 
day and time, and with all of the conflicting 
considerations that enter into it, both the 
Secretary and I believe that we have been a 
little stronger in manpower than is neces- 
sary. Now, just exactly what that manpower 
is, the level, is a matter of experimentation 
step by step. We believe that combat units 
should be streamlined, that headquarters 
should be greatly reduced in strength, that 
certain of our logistical arrangements can 
be revamped to save men, and we simply 
believe we have been a little bit too strong 
in men, 

COMMENT ON VACATION 


CHARLES S. von Fremp (of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System). Referring to your ten- 
tative vacation plans, is it your intention to 
remain in Washington until the Senate has 
finished its debate, or might you go to New- 
port after the House finishes its work? 

Answer. Well, I think if the House once 
takes a recess, so that the only legislative 
activity here is the debate in the Senate, 
that there would be no official reason why I 
shouldn't go as far as Newport, where I am 
only an hour and a half or an hour and forty 
minutes away anyway, and, of course, with 
perfect communication which you find on a 
military base. In addition to that, I find, 
apparently, that my view on that must be 
rather strenuously supported by a number 
of newspapermen, in view of the questions 
that have been going to Mr. Hagerty. 
[Laughter.] 

ROBERT G. Spivack (of the New York Post). 
Mr. President, I understand that tomorrow 
Secretary Dulles is meeting with some news- 
paper representatives about the matter of 
coverage of the news in Red China. Can you 
tell us if you now favor letting American 
reporters in there? I am thinking particu- 
larly of full coverage rather than limited. 

Answer. I don’t think I will say anything 
about it until after that conference they 
have tomorrow. 

KENNETH M. SCHEEL (of the Gannett 
Newspapers). Mr. President, have you made 
any assessment yet of the effects of the steel 
price increase relative to the question of 
controls? 

Answer. No. As I told you last week, the 
economic people believe that if there can be 
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some absorption of the increase of prices by 
the processors, and possibly even some resist- 
ance by the buying public, it may not have 
as much effect as we fear. 


BASIS OF A ZHUKOY VISIT 


CHALMERS M. Roberts (of the Washington 
Post and Times Herald). Mr. President, is 
your statement, sir, that a visit by Marshal 
Zhukov might be useful, based on your per- 
sonal acquaintance with him, or the fact that 
he is Defense Minister, or a belief that the 
Red Army now has a new role in the Soviet 
Union as a political force? 

Answer. No. The question was whether 
meetings between the two defense ministers 
might bring about something. I said, and, 
of course, it well might, because what you 
are constantly testing is statements, and 
then the extent to which those statements 
are trustworthy, carried out, and supported 
by deeds and actions that are provable. Now, 
as I say, at one time, I repeat, Marshal Zhu- 
kov and I operated together very closely. I 
couldn’t see any harm coming from a meet- 
ing between the two defense ministers, if 
that could be arranged. 

MERRIMAN SMITH (of the United Press). 
Thank you, Mr. President. 


FOREIGN DECORATIONS AWARDED 
TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
refer to another matter, a delicate one, 
but one on which I nonetheless wish to 
make a very brief comment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). The Senator from 
Oregon has the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to speak on a matter dealing with 
foreign policy. 

There are now pending before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations six 
House resolutions which, if adopted by 
the Senate, would authorize 11 Members 
of the House to receive and wear foreign 
decorations bestowed on them. 

The relevant constitutional provi- 
sion—article I, section 9, paragraph 8— 
is as follows: 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States: And no person holding any 
office of profit or trust under them, shall, 
without the consent of the Congress, accept 
of any present, emolument, office, or title, of 
any kind whatever, from any king, prince, 
or foreign state. 


Mr. President, title 5, sections 114 and 
115 of the United States Code, which is 
applicable to the executive department, 
reads as follows: 


Sec. 114. Foreign decorations: No dec- 
oration, or other thing, the acceptance of 
which may be authorized by consent of Con- 
gress, by any officer of the United States, 
from any foreign government, shall be pub- 
licly shown or exposed upon the person of 
the officer so receiving the same. 

Sec. 115. Same; delivery through State 

ent: Any present, decoration, or 
other thing, which shall be conferred or pre- 
sented by any foreign government to any of- 
ficer of the United States, civil, naval, or 
military, shall be tendered through the De- 
partment of State, and not to the individual 
in person, but such present, decoration, or 
other thing shall not be delivered by the 
Department of State unless so authorized 
by act of Congress. 


I should like to invite the attention 
of the Senate to the policy of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, which 
I highly commend, Mr. President, with 
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regard to the sections of the code I have 
read. 

An Executive order of April 13, 1954, 
applicable to employees of the executive, 
provides that except for decorations 
awarded for combat or wartime service 
no Department is to request Congres- 
sional approval for acceptance of such 
gifts by any employee until that em- 
ployee has retired. 

The list of such retired personnel, 
numbering some 1,000 names, was sub- 
mitted in June 1954. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations considered the mat- 
ter briefly, and then postponed further 
action. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
Senators to the Congressional practice. 

There have been a number of instances 
in recent years when Congress has au- 
thorized various Members to receive and 
wear decorations. With one exception, 
however, when bills authorizing Mem- 
bers of Congress to receive and wear 
medals have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the com- 
mittee has not reported the bills to the 
Senate. Favorable Senate action has 
been taken only in cases in which deco- 
ration bills have not been referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. President, this matter is at the 
present time pending before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. I believe 
I am privileged to say that we shall ask 
the State Department for a great deal 
of information, which I think is needed, 
before we establish a policy of the com- 
mittee, which I hope will subsequently 
be the policy of the Senate. 

I wish to make this statement this 
morning with regard to the matter, be- 
cause, Mr. President, I am one Senator 
who is going to take the position that, 
under the Constitution of the United 
States, acceptance of decorations by 
Members of Congress violates the spirit 
and the intent of the Founding Fathers. 

I should like to make three brief points 
about this matter. 

We hear much, Mr. President, in the 
Congress of the United States, about the 
issue of the conflict of interest in the 
executive branch. It is of the utmost 
importance that Members of Congress 
keep themselves high above any level of 
suspicion of a conflict of interest. 

I want respectfully to say that, in my 
opinion, the acceptance of decorations 
and the wearing of decorations granted 
by foreign governments places Members 
of Congress under suspicion in the minds 
of many people when foreign policy ques- 
tions involving such governments come 
before the Congress, unless the particu- 
lar Member of Congress disqualifies him- 
self from taking action on such foreign 
policy question. 

Second, Mr. President, I think we have 
a chance to teach a great lesson of de- 
mocracy to foreign governments by es- 
tablishing a policy of not permitting the 
acceptance of decorations at least dur- 
ing the term of public service of the in- 
dividual involved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the time of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may 1 
ask the acting majority leader and the 
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minority leader that I be granted an 
additional 3 minutes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Oregon may be permitted to con- 
tinue for 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, we have 
an opportunity here to teach a great les- 
son of democracy to foreign countries, 
by making it perfectly clear that in our 
country the elected officials of a free 
people do not commit any act which 
could possibly subject them to suspicion 
of any conflict of interest or obligation 
to a foreign government. 

The third point I desire to make, Mr. 
President, is a political one, although I 
make it nonpolitically. 

I merely wish to invite the attention of 
the Senate, without mentioning any 
particular minority group, to a political . 
practice of the minority groups in our 
country, which sometimes occurs. Mi- 
nority groups in a State or in a Congres- 
sional district may think they are doing 
a great favor to a Senator or to a Repre- 
sentative in Congress by using their good 
offices to have the ambassador from some 
country obtain a decoration for the Sen- 
ator or the Representative. The result 
is, Mr. President, that the decoration 
itself becomes the object of politics in 
our respective States. 

Mr. President, I think we ought to keep 
this practice high above the level of poli- 
ties itself. I do not think minority group 
interests ever should be dragged into 
American politics by attempts by minor- 
ity groups to obtain decorations for some 
Senator or Representative who think 
that by so doing they please the Senator 
or the Representative and, let us be en- 
tirely frank about it, Mr. President, per- 
haps help the minority group with the 
particular Senator or Member of the 
House. 

Lastly I wish to say, and then I shall 
be through with this subject, that I think 
it ought to be our policy, at least, that 
no decorations may be accepted by any 
Member of the Congress during his term 
in the Congress. If a foreign govern- 
ment thinks some Senator or Represent- 
ative is deserving of special honor, let it 
wait until the Senator or Representative 
is out of office and then grant the honor 
to him, or at least place it on file with the 
Department of State while he is in office, 
although I question whether I would go 
that far. The foreign government 
might give it to him posthumously, for 
the benefit of his record, for his family 
and future generations to read about. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). The additional time 
of the Senator from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think it 
is of the utmost importance that we lean 
over backward with respect to the con- 
stitutional provision involved. Although 
there is a provision requiring consent of 
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the Congress, I think it should be Con- 
gressional policy not to give consent. 

I now yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon will require addi- 
tional time in order to do so. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island will have to ob- 
tain his own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
has been on his feet for some time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Oregon be granted an additional 
2 minutes. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, without 
losing my right to be recognized, since I 
have an engagement also, I will agree. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin will be recog- 
nized next. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Rhode Island? The Chair 
hears none, and without objection the 
Senator from Oregon is granted an addi- 
tional 2 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does not the Senator 
from Oregon feel that much of the doubt 
and much of the suspicion depend en- 
tirely upon the integrity and character of 
the recipient of the decoration? 

Mr. MORSE. Not at all. I think the 
suspicion comes from the policy. If we 
permit the policy, we bring good men 
under suspicion by the policy itself. I 
think it is a breeder of suspicion in the 
minds of many. I do not like to see any 
colleague of mine put in a position where 
doubters can suspect. I think the policy 
is bad, and that it ought to be stopped. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. After all, a very seri- 
ous question has been raised by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon, which 
may affect several Members of the Sen- 
ate. 

I quite agree with the Senator from 
Oregon that if the law stated one could 
not accept such a decoration, the Sena- 
tor would be perfectly right in everything 
he has said. If the Senator from Ore- 
gon should introduce a bill to eliminate 
the practice, or prohibit the acceptance 
or the wearing of such decorations, he 
would be correct. I think, in fairness, 
it should be stated there are some Mem- 
bers of the Senate at the present time, 
including the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island, who have been granted such dec- 
orations. A short time ago the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island was given a 
decoration by a foreign government, 
which he sent to the Secretary of State 
as a decoration he would not accept or 
wear until such time as he was no longer 
a Member of the Congress of the United 
States. 

I should like to have it made clear to 
the Senator from Oregon that such ac- 
tion does not compromise the junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island in the least, be- 
cause of the simple fact that the decora- 
tion was given to him by the government 
of the country where his parents were 
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both born, and thus for a sentimental 
reason, and possibly only for that reason. 
That is what led to giving the medal and 
decoration to the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

I should like to have it clearly under- 
stood that such action does not compro- 
mise the junior Senator from Rhode Is- 
land‘ in the least in acting as an Ameri- 
can and as a duly elected Senator from 
the State of Rhode Island. 

Mr. MORSE. Let the Senator from 
Oregon say to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that I do not think anything 
could compromise the Senator from 
Rhode Island. Apparently the Senator 
from Rhode Island did not hear my 
opening remarks. 

Mr. PASTORE. I certainly did. I fol- 
lowed every comment of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Then the Senator did 
not understand the intent of my re- 
marks. I said that this matter is be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions for a determination of policy, and 
I served clear notice that my policy is 
going to be against the policy which 
permits the acceptance of decorations 
from a foreign government by any Mem- 
ber of Congress. Once we get the in- 
formation from the Department of State, 
I assure the Senator from Rhode Island 
that with my name as an author, legisla- 
tion will be proposed to prohibit the 
practice in the future. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator from Oregon 
that he will need additional time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Oregon be granted 5 minutes addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
must object. Other Members have been 
on their feet for some time. I suggest 
to the Chair that the original agree- 
ment be adhered to and that the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] now 
be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: 

Mr. President, I took very little time 
in making my insertions in the RECORD, 
and consumed considerably less than 3 
minutes in doing so. I did so in order 
to give the Senator from Rhode Island 
Mr. Pastore] an opportunity to com- 
plete my examination, which he had 
started in connection with the foreign 
policy issue I have raised. I have some 
time left over under the 3-minute rule, 
and I should like to extend that courtesy 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I was not shut off 
in the least in my remarks, if that is what 
the Senator has in mind. I merely 
wished the Senator from Oregon to un- 
derstand that in many of the instances 
to which he has referred, the recipients 
are in a quandary as to exactly what they 
should do. 

There is also involved, of course, the 
question of perhaps offending a foreign 
government with which we should main- 
tain good relations. The reason why I 
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asked my questions of the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon was that his re- 
marks had a personal inference so far as 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
was concerned. 

Mr. MORSE. That was not intended. 

Mr. PASTORE. I wish to have it 
clearly understood that at the time the 
award was suggested, the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island took it up with the 
Secretary of State and asked for guidance 
in what would be the proper procedure 
to follow. He was informed at that time 
that the award or decoration should go 
to the State Department, and remain 
there until such time as Congress author- 
ized its acceptance, which latter action 
the Senator from Rhode Island has never 
suggested be instituted. I clearly wish 
it to be understood that the junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island does not consider 
himself beholden in any way or com- 
promised in any way, so far as he is con- 
cerned. Whether such a decoration is 
ever offered or given does not in any 
way affect his voting on the many issues 
which come before this august body. 

Mr. MORSE. I was not aware the 
distinguished junior Senator from Rhode 
Island had been awarded a decoration; 
but if I had known that he had re- 
ceived a decoration, I still would have 
made my policy statement. My policy 
statement was not intended as any re- 
fiection upon the Senator from Rhode 
Island or any other Member of Congress 
who has received a foreign decoration. 
What I am raising today is a question of 
policy. I believe that, for the good of 
all concerned, it would be best if we 
established a policy of prohibition. For 
one thing, it would remove Members of 
Congress from the quandary mentioned 
by the Senator from Rhode Island. 
That is why I serve notice now that I 
shall urge the adoption of such a policy 
of prohibition. 

Mr. PASTORE. IJ agree with the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. I hope that this 
colloquy will not be construed as a re- 
flection upon any recipients of foreign 
awards in this body or in the House of 
Representatives. It might very well be 
that it would be wise to adopt such a 
policy of prohibition, so that this ques- 
tion may never again arise with respect 
to Members of Congress. 

Mr. MORSE. What I said is not to be 
taken as the slightest reflection on any- 
one. 


THE NATIONAL INTEREST REQUIRES 
CONTINUED OPPOSITION TO AR- 
BITRARY RESTRICTIONS ON OIL 
IMPORTS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on Tues- 
day, the distinguished majority leader, 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JoHNSON] spoke on behalf of curbing 
foreign oil imports. Yesterday, July 17, 
the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’ManoneEy! spoke for the same objec- 
tive. And our able colleague from Texas 
added a like-minded editorial from the 
San Antonio (Tex.) News, 

Today, I should like once more to ex- 
press my respectful but firm opposition 
to the viewpoints expressed by my two 
associates. 
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T should like to cite two additional evi- 
dences of the firm reasons for my own 
and others’ opposition. 


BARRON'S EDITORIAL CONDEMNS RESTRICTIONS ON 
IMPORTS 


The first is a lead editorial from the 
July 15 issue of Barron’s the national 
business and financial weekly. 

The editorial is entitled “Crude 
Threat—Curbing Oil Imports Would 
Harm the National Interest.” 

The editorial points out that in terms 
of petroleum, the United States is be- 
coming a have-not Nation. 

In other words, whether we like it or 
not, we must more and more rely upon 
overseas oil imports—Canadian, Vene- 

~zuelan, and other. 
OIL JOBBERS ALSO SUPPORT SENATOR WILEY’S 
POSITION 

My second evidence is a letter which 
I have received from Mr. Otis H. Ellis, 
general counsel of the National Jobbers 
Council. 

Mr. Ellis vigorously supports my posi- 
tion. He recalls a telegram which was 
sent to the President on behalf of 500 in- 
dependent oil jobbers in the State of 
Wisconsin, opposing restriction on oil 
imports. 

RISING NEEDS REQUIRE MORE FOREIGN SOURCES 


The fact of the matter is that the tide 
of history is running in the direction of 
more and more exploration for foreign 
oil sources. Earlier this week, Mr. J. Ed 
Warren, senior vice president of the First 
National City Bank in New York told the 
American Bar Convention that more and 
more oil companies which formerly re- 
lied on explorations in the United States 
are finding it necessary to search for oil 
abroad in order to keep pace with future 
oil needs, and in order to secure oil that 
will be competitive with foreign oil 
brought in by others. 

Now, Mr. President, the next word on 
the administration's policy will have to 
come from the President’s Cabinet Com- 
mittee. 

I earnestly trust that this Committee 
will see through the flimsy arguments 
which have been advanced in their own 
self-interest by the independent oil pro- 
ducers of the Southwest. I trust the 
Cabinet Committee will see that there is 
a compelling and overriding national 
interest which requires that there be 
continued oil imports from the Western 
Hemisphere. The rising needs of sound 
national defense, sound foreign policy 
and sound servicing of American con- 
sumers, all require continued imports. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Barron’s editorial and Mr. Ellis’ 
letter be printed at this point in the 
body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

CRUDE THREAT—CURBING OIL IMPORTS WOULD 
HARM THE NATIONAL INTEREST 

To judge by recent speeches of its repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the great American 
Southwest today is confronted by imminent 
economic disaster. Looming over the region, 
apparently as menacing in its own way as 
wind, wave or any other natural calamity, 
is one that is wholly manmade—the threat 
of mounting imports of crude oil. At a Sen- 
ate hearing the other day, Senator RALPH 
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YarnoroucH, Democrat of Texas, pressing 
for speedy action by the Eisenhower admin- 
istration, warned that even a slight delay 
would mean ruin for independent producers. 
On the floor of the House, Representative 
Tom STEED, Democrat of Oklahoma, was no 
less strident. The domestic petroleum in- 
dustry, he cried, faces a dangerous situa- 
tion. Unless Washington comes to the res- 
cue, he added heatedly, many small oil com- 
panies will fall victim to what he described 
as big corporate greed. 

The concern of the region’s lawmakers is 
understandable. As practical politicians, 
they surely have the right, if not the duty, 
to take up the cudgels for their constituents. 
To nobody’s surprise, then, they are urging 
the Federal Government to curtail the ship- 
ment of foreign oll to these shores, The is- 
sus, however, happens to involve not mere- 
ly local interests, but also, in several im- 
portant respects, the national interest. 
Choking off overseas oil might benefit some 
United States producers. Such a step, how- 
ever, could be taken only at the expense of 
others in the industry who are pressing the 
hunt for crude everywhere, as well as of 
those oil-rich lands which are logical sources 
of supply. Inevitably, the cost—higher 
prices for petroleum products at home, and 
ill will abroad—would be exacted from the 
entire country. In short, only by letting 
the world’s oil flow to market unhindered, 
can Washington serve the general welfare. 

Imports of petroleum have been a burning 
issue for the past few years, most notably 
since 1955, when Congress gave the Office of 
Defense Mobilization a formidable voice in 
the conduct of United States foreign trade. 
Specifically, the agency was authorized vo 
decide whether any commodity is reaching 
the United States in quantities which 
jeopardize the nationality security. Since 
the Suez Canal was reopened, of course, the 
global scarcity of oil once more has given 
way to plenty. The Middle East again is 
supplying the needs of Europe; Texas is feel- 
ing the pinch in reduced allowables. Hence 
in recent months, the so-called independents 
(i. e., those with little or no stake in oil 
abroad) have made clamorous appeals for 
relief. 

Not long ago, ODM found in their favor. 
As a result, the President has ordered a 
Cabinet Committee, headed by Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks, to inquire into 
what ought to be done, In preparing its 
recommendations, which are due by the end 
of the month, the Committee solemnly was 
adjured, among other things, “to seek to 
balance such general factors as our long- 
term requirements for crude oil; the mili- 
tary, economic and diplomatic considerations 
involved in obtaining crude from various 
areas; and the maintenance of a dynamic 
domestic industry that will meet national 
needs in peace or war * * *.” One scarcely 
can imagine a more difficult feat of tight- 
rope-walking. The fact is that in the name 
of defense, the domestic producers are 
merely seeking shelter from the rigors of 
competition. To confer such privileges upon 
a few, as somebody once observed, is bound 
to harm the many. 

Among the first victims would be the con- 
cerns which have gone abroad in the never- 
ending search for crude. These are more 
numerous—and by no means invariably as 
big—as the independents choose to pretend. 
For they include not only the five major 
integrated companies (Standard of Jersey, 
Standard of California, Socony Mobil, the 
Texas Co., and Gulf), but also some three- 
score other venturesome concerns, large and 
small. 

Their number, moreover, as the case of 
Venezuela suggests, is growing fast. Until 
recently, this prolific country was largely 
the preserve of the majors, In 1956, how- 
ever, and again this year, Caracas opened 
vast additional acreage to private explora- 
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tion and development. Those who bid suc- 
cessfully for concessions—an investment, by 
the way, of over $600 million—included such 
newcomers to the area (and, in a few cases, 
to overseas ) as Phillips Petroleum, 
Sunray Mid-Continent, Sun Oil, and various 
combines of smaller operators. 

Hence, while they still bulk large, the 
majors gradually are losing part of their 
predominance in the import market. A few 
figures underscore the point. In the third 
quarter of 1957, imports are slated to rise 
to nearly 1.3 million barrels per day, com- 
pared to less than 1.1 million in the like 
months of 1956. Most of the increase, how- 
ever, will be supplied not by the big five, 
but by other importers. As a consequence, 
for the first time in history, the majors will 
account for less than half of all the oil 
shipped into the United States. 

To curb imports, then, would hurt not 
just a few corporate giants, but a pretty fair 
cross section of the petroleum industry. 
Nor would the damage stop at the water's 
edge. On the contrary, it also would spread 
to those countries, neutral and ally alike, 
which in effect have become the partners 
of American enterprise. Besides Venezuela 
and Canada, these include such strategic 
places as Saudi Arabia, Indonesia, and Iran, 
all of which, for better or for worse, Wash- 
ington has been at great pains (and no 
small expense) to woo. Cutting them off 
from United States refineries would seem a 
poor way to win their friendship. 

In the end, protectionism in oil, as in 
anything else, would come out of the con- 
sumer’s pocketbook. And the bill, heavy 
enough at the outset, would be bound to 
increase. For in terms of petroleum, the 
United States is becoming a have-not Na- 
tion. Nobody would argue that domestic 
producers have brought in their last 
spindletop. But the fact remains that year 
by year, oil in this country grows harder and 
more costly to find. That is precisely the 
reason why so many companies, majors and 
independents alike, are getting their rigs 
wet in Lake Maracaibo, the Canadian Mus- 
keg and other parts of the world. Surely 
the course of wisdom—and the furtherance 
of national security—cannot lie in capping 
such efforts. The American oil industry will 
grow stronger not by trying to escape com- 
petition, whether by tariffs or quotas, but 
by venturing forth boldly to meet it. 


NATIONAL OI JOBBERS COUNCIL, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1957. 
The Honorable Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: The writer has noted 
your recent remarks on the House floor in 
opposition to imposing import restrictions 
on crude oil. 

I thought you would be interested to know 
that the thousands of independent oil job- 
bers throughout the United States support 
your position—as a matter of fact this group 
of small-business men have waged a vigorous 
battle in opposition to such import restric- 
tions for the past 17 years. There is no 
doubt in our minds that restrictions on crude 
oil imports are not in the interest of na- 
tional security and would serve only the pur- 
pose of further fattening the purses of the 
millionaire oil producers who have been 
seeking restrictions for the past 28 years. 
The implications from an international 
standpoint are enough to scare the average 
enlightened citizen to death. 

You may be further interested to know 
that the following telegram was sent to the 
President on behalf of 500 independent 
jobbers in the State of Wisconsin: 

Jux 11, 1957. 

“Due to many conflicting reports concern- 
ing oil imports issue we urgently request you 
delay action on this matter until the inde- 
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pendent petroleum jobbers have been heard 
by your Cabinet Committee. This associa- 
tion represents 500 jobbers in Wisconsin and 
member of National Oil Jobbers Council 
representing 15,000 independent jobbers.” 
We hope that many other responsible 
representatives like yourself will see fit to 
immediately voice their opposition to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower since it is our information 
that the decision for some form of restric- 
tions—possibly a coerced form of voluntary 
restrictions—has already been decided upon 
and awaits only official announcement and 
implementation. 
Sincerely yours, 
Orrs H. ELLIS, 
General Counsel, 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON IN - 
TERNATIONAL INTERCHANGE OF 
JURISTS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to receive today from Mr. Wil- 
liam Roy Vallance, assistant to the legal 
adviser of the United States Department 
of State, copies of a report of the Com- 
mittee on International Interchange of 
Jurists, as prepared for consideration by 
the section of international and com- 
parative law of the American Bar As- 
sociation, which will be meeting in Lon- 
don for the 80th annual session of that 
great organization. 

This report, signed by Mr. Vallance as 
chairman, and by a distinguished group 
of other attorneys, points out the im- 
portance of present and expanded in- 
terchange of jurists. Likewise, it points 
out the need for early Senate ratifica- 
tion of Executive C of the 84th Con- 
gress, 2d session, a convention for the 
promotion of inter-American cultural re- 
lations, as signed at Caracas on March 
28, 1954. 

On July 12, Executive C was reported 
from the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee with Executive Report No. 7. I 
am sure that it will receive early and 
unanimous action by our colleagues. 

The present report on interchange of 
jurists kindly cites comments which I, 
myself, have made on the Senate floor 
on the importance of exchange pro- 
grams. 

I send to the desk the text of this 
report and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
INTERCHANGE OF JURISTS 

A review of the committee's reports pub- 
lished in the proceedings for 1953, 1954,? 
1955,* 1956,‘ reveals several resolutions which 
have been adopted by the American Bar As- 
sociation in carrying forward this program 
of International Interchange of Jurists. It 
is with regret that the Senate has not thus 
far taken favorable action on the convention 
for the promotion of Inter-American Cul- 
tural Relations, at Caracas, Venezuela, on 
March 28, 1954, by representatives of the 
United States and other nations that are 
members of the Organization of American 
States.“ It is hoped that the Senate may 


Proceedings 1953, p. 152. 
Proceedings 1954, p. 148. 
Proceedings 1955, p. 142. 
Proceedings 1956, p. 152. 
$ Senate Executive C, 84th Cong., 2d sess. 
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still act favorably on this important conven- 
tion before the present Congress adjourns. 
Senator THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, of Rhode 
Island, is one of the signers of the conven- 
tion for the United States and is now chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate. 

The following summary of developments 
in respect to international agreements con- 
cerning exchange of jurists is of interest: “ 


Date 


Country 


Number 


Australia... 
CE oo ANR 


29 t 
Z 
— 
2 


Egypt !.-. 
Finland. 
France... 
Germany. 


1 Presently inactive. 


According to official sources, 1,899 persons 
were given grants from United States Gov- 
ernment funds and 879 were grantees in part 
from United States funds and in part from 
private funds, making a total of 2,778 per- 
sons in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957. 
Of these, 446 persons were awarded grants for 
carrying on legal studies and 302 persons ob- 
tained grants for work in public adminis- 
tration. 

Although the Office of the Budget ap- 
proved an appropriation of $30 million for 
use in carrying out this program during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1957, Congress 
appropriated $20,800,000. 

The provision on this subject in the De- 
partment of State Appropriation Act, ap- 
proved June 11, 1957, reads as follows: 

“International education exchange activi- 
ties: For necessary expenses, not otherwise 
provided for, to enable the Department of 
State to carry out international educational 
exchange activities, as authorized by the 
United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948 (22 U. S. C. 1431-1479) ,’ 
and the act of August 9, 1939 (22 U. S. C. 
501) and to administer the programs au- 
thorized by section 32 (b) (2)* of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended (50 U.S. C. 
App. 1641 (b)), the act of August 24, 1949 
(20 U. S. C. 222-224), % and the act of Sep- 
tember 29, 1950 (20 U. S. C. 225) % includ- 
ing salarles, expenses, and allowances of per- 
sonnel and dependents as authorized by the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 


Budget report Apr. 10, 1957. 
62 Stat. 6. 

53 Stat. 1290. 

* 60 Stat. 754. 

2° 63 Stat. 630. 

4 64 Stat. 1081. 
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U. S. C. 801-1158) : expenses of attendance 
at meetings concerned with activities pro- 
vided for under this appropriation; hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; entertainment 
within the United States (not to exceed 
$1,000)"; services as authorized by section 
15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 
55a)“; and advance of funds notwithstand- 
ing section 3648 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended; $20,800,000, of which not less 
than $6,750,000 shall be used to purchase 
foreign currencies or credits owed to or 
owned by the Treasury of the United States: 
Provided, That not to exceed $1,387,500 may 
be used for administrative expenses during 
the current fiscal year.“ 

Senator WILEY, of Wisconsin, made the fol- 
lowing interesting statements regarding the 
present status of the exchange program in 
an extension of his remarks on July 3, 1957: 

“One of the most significant factors in in- 
ternational relations today and tomorrow is 
the welcome presence in this country of 
40,666 foreign students and the presence 
abroad of 9,887 American students. 

“No one can now foresee the tremendous 
role which these youngsters will be playing 
in the years ahead, in communicating to 
others what they have studied, seen, heard, 
and lived in the course of their studies in a 
different land. 

“That is why it is always a particular 
pleasure for me to visit with foreign student 
groups here in our land. 

“It is why I welcome the important work 
of the Institute of International Education, 
the work of International Student Houses 
here and in other cities, and the work of the 
vast variety of other American groups and 
centers which contribute in many ways to 
See fie of foreign students in our 
land. 

“CONSTRUCTIVE WORK OF EMBASSIES 


“Foreign governments in turn are keenly 
awnre of the opportunity and challenges of 
this subject. Here in Washington, one of 
the principal tasks of many of the embassies 
is to contribute to and facilitate the studies 
of the large foreign student contingents in 
our country. The embassies rightly regard 
this as one of their most important tasks. 

“I know that this is the case with our 
friends in the Indian, the Korean, the Ira- 
nian, and other embassies. 

“Moreover, many of the ambassadors, the 
minister counselors, and cultural coun- 
selors make numerous speeches before Amer- 
ican college audiences in order to help 
familiarize folks on the campuses with the 
background of the countries which they rep- 
resent. 


“UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN HAS MANY FOREIGN 
STUDENTS 


“In Madison, the University of Wisconsin 
has been host to a vast assembly of students 
from abroad. We are proud of this heavy 
foreign contingent, and I know that Madi- 
son is playing an extremely effective role in 
foreign policy in this respect. 

“But what it does for these foreign stu- 
dents, it does spontaneously, because it re- 
gards the student, whatever his nationality, 
as a seeker of truth. It welcomes the stu- 
dent, whatever his origin, into all activities 
of academic and campus life. 

“ANSWERING MISINTERPRETATIONS 

“Madison recognizes, as does every college 
town, that when foreign students come here, 
they can see with their own eyes, and hear 
with their own ears, the real America. 

“In turn, when our youngsters study 
abroad, they can get a better idea of the 
truth in foreign countries, 

“Each student, in turn, can help to an- 
swer misinterpretations and misunderstand- 
ings. 


12 60 Stat. 999. 
33 60 Stat. 810. 
431 U. S. C. 529, 
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“Each can, in friendly, frank exchanges, 
discuss the viewpoints of the respective 
countries. 

“We are all aware that there are, unfor- 
tunately, a tremendous amount of misunder- 
standings. We do not know enough about 
foreign lands, and foreigners do not know 
enough about us. 


“WE MUST LEARN MORE ABOUT THE EAST 


“We have an especially great deal to learn 
about the East, about the countries of Asia 
and the Middle East, and Africa, as well. 

“These Asian-African lands are coming 
into their own. If we are to have the full- 
est friendship with them, then we must un- 
derstand the facts about them, and they 
about us. That was one of the points 
brought out in various meetings of the Wash- 
ington Educational and Cultural Attachés. 
This is a fine group, to which I have pre- 
viously referred in the RECORD,” 15 

On June 11, 1957, Mr. Hays of Ohio intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives, H. R. 
8081 entitled A bill to improve the foreign 
policy of the United States by amending 
the United States Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948 (Public Law 402, 
80th Cong.).” Among other things, this 
bill would add several new sections to the 
United States Information and Educational 
Act of 1948, to provide for a new “category of 
officers of the United States Information 
Agency to be known as United States In- 
formation officers who shall, except as pro- 
vided in this section, be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as heretofore or hereafter amended (here- 
matter referred to as the Foreign Service 
Act), and any other provisions of law which 
are or may become applicable to Foreign 
Service officers.” It has not been possible for 
the committee to give consideration to this 
bill. It should be studied by the new com- 
mittee. 

With regard to the resumption of cultural 
and other exchanges of persons between 
Soviet Russia and the United States, the fol- 
lowing.extract from Secretary Dulles’ press 
conference of June 11, 1957, is of interest: ** 

“Question. Mr. Secretary, the Soviet Union 
has proposed a rather large-scale resumption 
of cultural and other forms of exchange be- 
tween itself and the United States. Could 
you tell us whether you favor such a re- 
sumption, and along what lines? 

“A. Well, I favor the resumption, but not 
necessarily along the precise lines that the 
Soviet proposes. You may recall that at the 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers which came 
after the summit conference, that is, the 
meeting held in October and November 1955, 
some 18 months ago, the United States with 
the British and the French put forward a 
very comprehensive pacakage of proposed ex- 
cha a 17 point proposal. That in- 
cluded, for example, a proposal for reciprocal 
presentations on current affairs by radio, with 
someone from the United States who would 
have an opportunity to speak to the people 
of the Soviet Union. I think we proposed 
that there should be an allotted time of a 
period of half an hour every month, and 
that they, in turn, would have a half hour 
to make a presentation to the United States 
of their views and policies. I was very glad, 
indeed to see the strong endorsement of that 
concept by Senator Jonnson the other day. 
He made almost exactly the same proposal, 
or at least adopted, you might say, the same 
proposal that the United States had made 
at that time. But his reinforcement of that 
at this juncture is a very useful thing and is 
again a demonstration of the bipartisan 
character of our foreign policy. We are con- 
stantly pressing the Soviets, for example, for 


18 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 103, No. 116, 
pp. 5389-5340. 

State Department Press Release No. 355, 
June 11, 1957. State Department Bulletin 
No. 940, July 1, 1957. 
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these reciprocal facilities to speak to the 
Soviet people. So far, they have been 
adamant in their refusal. I remember Molo- 
tov said that he would not be willing to 
have exchanges of that sort because it would 
present the Soviet people with what he 
called social scum. 

It is understood that the Government of 
the United States regards favorably the ex- 
change of students, academicians, and jurists 
at the present time with Soviet Russia, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and Rumania. The 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Ford Foun- 
dation have announced programs which will 
effect exchanges of students between the 
United States and Poland. 

In conclusion, attention is invited to the 
resolution approved at the section meeting 
in Washington as proposed by this commit- 
tee. The resolution, printed in the section 
bulletin, page 11, reads as follows: 

Recommendation of section for London 
session: That the following resolutions be 
adopted: 

“l. Resolved, That the American Bar As- 
sociation continue the Special Advisory Com- 
mittee on Foreign Legal Specialists for an- 
other year and that the president of the asso- 
ciation be authorized to appoint the 
members therefor for the year 1957-58.“ 

Respectfully submitted. 

William Roy Vallance, Chairman; Wil- 
liam W. Bishop, Jr.; Carlile Bolton- 


Smith; Miguel de Capriles; Jan P. 
Charmatz; Max Chopnick; Paul M. 
Craig; Adrian S. Fisher; Barratt 


O'Hara, II: Philip C. Jessup; Albert 
Ehrenzweig; Willis Reese; H. Hugo 
Perez; David Stern; Edwin S. Stim- 
son; Philip W. Thayer. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR AR- 
TICLES ON CONGRESSIONAL 
QUARTERLY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was in- 
terested to read in the July 2, 3, and 5 
issues of the renowned newspaper, the 
Christian Science Monitor, a series of 
articles on another noted publication, 
the Congressional Quarterly. 

I know that a great many of my col- 
leagues, including myself, subscribe to 
this fine reference service C“ as it is 
universally known around the Hill and 
in the newspaper and related professions. 

Since CQ each week has the burden of 
analyzing the varied news of Congress 
and its committees and 531 Members, 
occasionally one may not agree 100 per- 
cent with the analysis. 

Nevertheless, I know that there is a 
well-deserved respect for the good faith 
of its experienced editors and staff. They 
are industriously seeking to present re- 
liable, accurate information and judg- 
ment to the public, so that it can make 
up its own mind about the vital work 
of the Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of these articles be printed in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor of 

July 2, 1957] 

Two News Services TALLY WasHINGTON’S 
RECORD FoR SUSSCRIBERS—RESEARCH AND 
BACKGROUND KEYED 

(By Thomas N. Schroth, executive editor, 
Congressional Quarterly, Bditorial Re- 
search Reports) 
WaASHINGTON.—Congressional Quarterly 

and Editorial Research Reports are two 
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Washington news services that cover the 
dense forest of today’s news tree by tree. 

Their basic product is nonpartisan news 
research and news background material. 

They do not attempt to cover news events 
as they happen or to quote public figures on 
what is happening or to give their views on 
what is happening. Rather, their approach 
is to background and explain important 
events so that a subscriber will understand 
what is going on and will have basic infor- 
mation available on current events to use 
as he sees fit. 

The concept seems well founded. Con- 
gressional Quarterly and Editorial Research 
Reports together serve nearly 400 United 
States newspapers with a total circulation 
of more than 30 million. The two services 
merged last July. 

The penetrating reports CQ and ERR 
originally tailored for newspapers also fit 
the needs of private business, government, 
politicians, national associations, libraries, 
political scientists, and students, 

SUBSCRIPTION LIST CITED 

The subscription list includes the White 
House, Congressmen from both parties and 
all segments of the parties, the Republican 
and Democratic National Committees, and 
the congressional campaign committees of 
both parties. 

Organizations subscribing to all or part of 
the services range from the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers to the AFL-CIO 
and include the National Association for In- 
dependent Business, the Cooperative League 
of the United States, Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, For America, free trade as 
well as high tariff advocates, and scores of 
other groups whose selective interests are 
dependent on the actions of Congress. 

Newspapers include the Christian Science 
Monitor, the Boston Herald and Traveler, the 
Boston Globe, all New York City newspapers, 
the two major Washington newspapers, and 
other papers in large and small cities all 
over the country. 

Magazine subscribers included all three 
major newsweeklies and journals of opinion 
from both the left and right. Columnists 
who use the service include Roscoe Drum- 
mond, Walter Lippmann, David Lawrence, 
Arthur Krock, and Sylvia Porter. 

Such a variety of clients attests not only 
to the success of the concept behind CQ and 
ERR, but also to the nonpartisanship and 
usefulness of the service. 

TWO PURPOSES NOTED 

Each of the services is unique, although 
complementary. Congressional Quarterly 
concentrates on Congress—what it does, the 
people and parties in it, and the pressures 
upon it—and national politics. Editorial 
Research Reports, on the other hand, digs 
deeply into an unlimited range of subjects 
in the mainstream of news events, except for 
Congress and politics. 

Both CQ and ERR serve two primary pur- 
poses: Their highly trained staffs analyze and 
record past and current events for immediate 
use, sending the copy daily and weekly to 
their clients. Secondly each affords, through 
special binding and meticulous indexing, a 
quick, authortative reference service for the 
future. Clients thus keep themselves in- 
formed about important current happenings 
and have at their fingertips information they 
may need a week or 10 years from now. 

Congressional Quarterly, for example, is 
accepted as the authority on Congress. It 
is the standard current reference on what 
Congress and Congressmen have done from 
week to week and from year to year. And 
because Congress is made up of people from 
435 congressional districts, and two Senators 
from each State, Congressional Quarterly’s 
coverage extends to their political lives 
throughout the Nation. 
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Not only newspapermen but businessmen, 
politicians, lawyers, and scholars want this 
information in such easily digestible form. 

ROLLCALLS PUBLISHED 

A graphic and significant example of 
Congressional Quarterly’s service is the week- 
ly publishing of every rolicall vote taken in 
the House and Senate for that week. Before 
1945, when Congressional Quarterly was 
formed, it was virtually impossible for 
a reporter, an editor, or any interested 
person to put his hands readily on such a 
simple but important thing as a complete 
voting record of a Member of Congress, the 
vote of all Members on a particular item of 
legislation, or an individual’s vote on a spe- 
cific item. 

Congressional Quarterly also spotlights 
Congress in many other ways, from weekly 
reports on committee and fioor activities to 
periodic reports on such things as what Con- 
gress is accomplishing, absenteeism, and 
junketeering. 

Congressional Quarterly also is the only 
service that regularly keeps track of lobby- 
ists—the so-called third House of Con- 
gress. Because of such coverage, much 
more is known about the thousands of large 
and small organizations and individuals 
who apply pressure on Congress. 

And this is another reason why these very 
organizations and individuals, most of whom 
maintain Washington offices, find they need 
Congressional Quarterly to follow Congress 
and their fellow pressure groups. 


PRESIDENT RECORDED 


Among the unique features developed by 
CQ’s staff to provide clearer understanding 
of congressional activities and to bring out 
in the open the activities of a Congress and 
its individual members are Presidential sup- 
port, party unity, and Presidential boxscore. 
These are accepted tools in the campaigns 
of many a Senator, Representative, and po- 
litical party, for they provide the only ac- 
curate, uncolored look at the record. 

Presidential support works like this: The 
CQ staff keeps track of every word the Presi- 
dent says—in press conferences, messages to 
Congress, and so on—indicating what he 
specifically wants and what he doesn’t want 
Congress to do. CQ then watches for any 
action by Congress—from the introduction 
of a bill to its final passage—on issues on 
which the President has made his position 
known. 

When these issues are up for a vote it is 
simple to determine whether a Congressman 
voted for or against the President’s position. 
This study is reported in terms of overall 
support and also broken down into domestic 
and foreign issues, for each Member of 
Congress. 

To many coattail candidates this measure 
is the key factor to their election or rejec- 
tion by the voters. In last year's election, 
for example, many campaign speeches con- 
tained a phrase something like this: “A 
Congressional Quarterly analysis shows that I 
supported the President 80 percent, while my 
opponent,” 

BOXSCORE KEPT 


Party unity measures the support a Con- 
gressman gives his party in Congress by his 
recorded votes, A score of 80 percent, for in- 
stance, shows that the Congressman voted 
with his party 80 percent of the times that 
the majority of that party voted together. 

Presidential boxscore measures the success 
a President has in getting the program he 
wants through Congress and the support a 
Congress gives the President. Here again all 
speeches, statements, and messages of the 
President are analyzed, then broken into the 
number of requests he has made of Congress. 
The percentages of these requests granted 
amounts to the degree of support given to 
him by Congress. For his first 4 years in 
office, for instance, President Eisenhower had 
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batting averages of .727, .647, .453, and 457, 
respectively. 

Besides this day-to-day meticulous log- 
ging of congressional activity, Congressional 
Quarterly creates a variety of major studies 
on leading legisaltive subjects and issues. 
These, too, are calculated to provide the basic 
factual background necessary to understand 
the complex business of Congress. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
July 3, 1957 


CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY PLAYS UNIQUE 
ROLE IN WASHINGTON—VITAL POLITICAL 
SERVICE PERFORMED FOR PRESS 


(By Thomas N. Schroth) 


WasHIncTton.—Congressional Quarterly was 
founded in the days following World War II 
when it was apparent that the complex Fed- 
eral Government was not to be simplified 
and there was substantial need for a service 
to aid professionals dealing with Congress 
to keep tabs on legislative activities quickly 
and conveniently. 

Congressional Quarterly began as a serv- 
ice for newspaper editors and Washington 
correspondents, providing them with factual 
reports they needed on congressional activi- 
ties. The service still is aimed at this need. 


WHAT REPORT COVERS 


But it wasn’t long before Congressmen, 
Government officials, lobbyists, businessmen, 
lawyers, political scientists, libraries, and 
students discovered the value in the service. 
Now, in terms of the number of clients, sub- 
scribers outside the newspaper and maga- 
zine field outnumber journalism subscribers. 

All Congressional Quarterly clients receive 
the same fundamental material—the maga- 
zine-size Weekly Report printed and mailed 
each Friday evening, and a year-end alma- 
nac. Newspaper clients also receive three 
news stories a week from Congressional 
Quarterly. 

The Weekly Report covers the previous 
week's activities in Congress, such as major 
floor action, debate, and committee action. 
Other sections of the Weekly Report include 
lobbying activity, such as registrations, con- 
ventions, stands, and personnel changes; a 
political roundup of major events in politics 
throughout the Nation; general news and 
comments on legislation by persons in Wash- 
ington; major executive branch activity, and 
special fact sheets covering major topics in 
the legislative and governmental field. 

The Weekly Report, it should be empha- 
sized, is not a digest of the week in Con- 
gress; it does not dilute information, but 
rather evaluates and develops its back- 
ground. 

CQ’s experienced- staff of Congressional 
specialists collects and collates the impor- 
tant, meaningful statements and actions of 
Congressmen and those dealing with Con- 
gress. The nonessential, the repetitious, and 
the generalities are tossed out. The weekly 
descriptions of legislative action are more 
specific and more detailed than one will find 
in any other publication of general circu- 
lation. 

Because of this, CQ has been able to fill 
the needs of the people who earn their liv- 
ing by knowing what Congress is doing and 
which way the political winds are blowing. 

In CQ, they can find quickly and con- 
cisely such things as bills introduced, status 
of legislation, major committee and floor ac- 
tion, and debates. 

But in addition to recording Congressional 
actions, CQ has been able to make unique 
contributions to Washington reporting. 
The first detailed accounting of candidates’ 
Federal election campaign spending and re- 
ceipts was published by CQ in 1949, cover- 
ing the 1948 elections. 


CHANGES IN LAW DEMANDED 


Until the 1956 elections, only CQ tackled 
this job with any attempt at complete cov- 
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erage. Studies, based on CQ's reports of the 
1950, 1952, and 1954 elections, led to de- 
mands for changes in the laws governing 
campaign spending. Thus a Senate sub- 
committee recently drew up & report on the 
spending and receipts of the 1956 election 
campaign. It did not, however, include the 
information for campaigns for the House, 
s0 CQ has just completed its study of cam- 
paign receipts and expenditures in that field, 

Only CQ publishes—as often as once a 
week—the names, addresses, and interests 
of all lobbyists registering under the Fed- 
eral lobby law. Among our unique lobby 
stories and studies are cumulative quarterly 
accounts of spending reported by lobbyists, 
salaries they receive, their major activities, 
and profiles of the bigger lobby groups. 

In the corner of the Congressional Quar- 
terly office in Washington is the only fully 
cross-indexed file of every organization and 
individual that has registered under the 
lobby law since it was enacted in 1946. On 
a special file of IBM punchcards is com- 
plete information about 400 key national 
organizations whose activities attempt to 
influence Congress. 

Congressional Quarterly has received con- 
siderable recognition for its exhaustive cov- 
erage of politics, district by district. Sched- 
uled for publication early in May is the com- 
plete, official vote for President, Senator, and 
Representative in each of the Nation’s 435 
Congressional districts. This information, 
painstakingly gathered by Congressional 
Quarterly’s staff, will be of incalculable value 
to politicians, political scientists, and re- 
porters in assessing the 1956 election and 
speculating on the 1958 congressional races. 
It never has been available before in this 
form or, until 2 years after a national elec- 
tion, in any form. 


ACCURACY PINPOINTED 


When we correlate these raw voting statis- 
tics with previously Congressional Quarterly- 
published information on the population 
makeup of each district, it can be deter- 
mined accurately whether or not there was 
a farm revolt and, if so, when; how Negroes 
voted; how factory workers or white-collar 
workers voted, as well as how various ethnic 
and specialized groups voted. 

Congressional Quarterly provides news- 
papers with the raw material by which to 
assess @ political campaign or the perform- 
ance of a Member of Congress. With such 
studies as its presidential support and party 
unity, Congressmen are in “fuller view” in 
an era beclouded with political complexities. 

Democrats and Republicans alike will use— 
or try to hide figures, depending on how 
the particular Congressman shows up. For 
instance, if a President is popular and the 
statistics show a Congressman has a high 
record of support for the President’s posi- 
tion, the Congressman will want to be sure 
everyone is aware of this. If his score is 
low, however, he will try to ignore the sta- 
tistics. CQ has the only practical and reli- 
able score on this. 

In election years, C 's compilation of roll- 
call votes receives its greatest attention. 
Often this is the only reliable indication of 
how a Congressman really feels about an 
issue. The August 4, 1956, TV convention 
guide of the Christian Science Monitor, for 
instance, reproduced from CQ material the 
key votes of major candidates for the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican presidential tickets 
who had served in Congress. 


PRESIDENTIAL BOX SCORE 


CQ also charts the success or failure of 
the President’s program with Congress. 
This analysis, known as presidential box 
score, together with presidential support, 
enables a newspaper to report the degree of 
cooperation between a President and Con- 
gress and between individual Congressmen 
and the President. 

The CQ weekly report also contains 3 or 4 
fact sheets or special reports, each running 
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anywhere from 1 to 20 pages. These are 
major pieces on national issues that are or 
will be in the news. Recent fact sheets have 
covered filibusters, the stature of the Vice 
Presidency, flood insurance, Alaska-Hawali 
statehood, Federal aid to education, and an 
analysis of 14 House rolicall votes on an 
appropriation bill. 

The weekly report is indexed cumula- 
tively every 3 months. Clients receive bind- 
ers for their reports, thus enabling each 
report to serve as a handy reference volume 
after its immediate purpose of reporting on 
the week in Congress. Users have a hard 
time agreeing whether CQ is more valuable to 
them as a timely weekly report on Congress 
and politics or as a reference tool. 

The reference value is strengthened by 
anothe major element of the CQ service— 
the CQ Almanac. Going back to 1945, the 
800-page volume is published the first week 
of each January. It provides an organized 
and comprehensive description of the year's 
events in Congressional, political, and lobby- 
ing activity. The 1956 Almanac, for instance, 
reviews completely the general election cam- 
paign, emphasizing the type of material 
which will be uesd in reference work as the 
years go on. 

The Almanac also includes such basic in- 
‘formation as a description of the legislative 
process, such as how a bill is passed, a glos- 
sary of Congressional terms, a membership 
chart giving seniority, age, and profession 
of all Congressmen, complete committee and 
subcommittee assignments, the year's lobby 
registrations, and all bills introduced during 
the year and the action taken on them. The 
CQ Almanac is the only annual reference 
on Congress. 

Clients also can use the CQ query service 
by mail, wire, or phone for any questions 
they may have in this field. í 

In the next article I will discuss CQ’s part- 
ner in news research—the Editorial Research 
Report—and how both organizations came 
to fill the modern-day need for reliable re- 
search information on current events. 


From the Christian Science Monitor of July 
5, 1957] 


Two WASHINGTON, D. C., REPORTING SERVICES 
Jo To Wien FPIELD—ALL THE Facts RE- 
PORTED, BUT OPINIONS PROHIBITED 


(By Thomas N. Schroth) 


WASHINGTON.—Editorial Research Reports 
is entering its 36th year of informing news- 
paper editors and columnists on topics of 
current interest. In that time, many others 
have found the reports a source of ready and 
reliable information on the issues of the day. 

Four times a month some 280 newspapers 
receive 20-page printed pamphlets exploring 
and explaining such wide-ranging topics as 
Woman's Place in the Economy, Tight Credit, 
Billboards and Roadside Control, the Future 
of Overseas Bases, the European Economic 
Union, American Music, and the Political 
Awakening of Black Africa, to name a few 
recent reports. 

ERR, like the Congressional Quarterly 
service it merged with in July of last year, 
grinds no ax, gives no viewpoint. Both sides 
of a question are examined; the reader can 
reach his own decision on the best course of 
action if one is called for. 

This does not mean ERR’s reports are 
uninteresting recitations of one side’s case 
and then another's or a series of pros and 
cons, Experienced, competent writers and 
editors, spending as much as 4 weeks prepar- 
ing a report, discuss the subject clearly and 
succinctly. They write for busy people, and 
their reports eliminate the nonessential. 
But they are not pallid digests, 

WIDE CLIENTELE 
The ERR reports are designed so any intel- 


ligent person reading and using them, with- 
_ Out prior knowledge of the subject covered, 
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can authoritatively discuss it in print and 
be confident of his facts. 

For this reason, in addition to its news- 
paper subscribers, ERR's client list reads 
like a Who's Who of Government agencies, 
major business and trade organizations, 
unions, libraries, and colleges. ERR also sells 
bulk reprints of its reports to groups that 
may be discussing a particular subject. 

While Congressional Quarterly rarely ven- 
tures outside the field of Congressional and 
political reporting and related issues, Edi- 
torial Research Reports has no subject Hmi- 
tation. Its only guiding rule is that the 
topic must be sufficiently important to give 
it more than transitory value while at the 
same time having immediate or future in- 
terest. Since its merger with CQ, Editorial 
Research Reports has tended to avoid legis- 
lative and political subjects. In addition, 
the foreign field, with its increasing com- 
plexity, has provided ERR with abundant 
material to feed to fact-hungry editors. 

Although ERR’s printed reports through 
the years have been its foundation, a second 
element was added to the service in 1930. 
This is a daily report of about 350 mimeo- 
graphed words factually explaining a topic 
in the news. These have ranged anywhere 
from the Grace Kelly wedding to the tense 
Jordan situation. 

The daily reports go to newspapers for use 
as background for their own editorials or as 
bylined explanatory columns. They do not 
compete with other syndicated columns or 
editorials because they factually explain 
their subject; they do not opinionate. 

Another weekly feature received by ERR 
newspaper clients is the weekly reminder, a 
two-page idea sheet altering editors to some 
of the events due that week and worthy of 
comment. In addition to a few paragraphs 
refreshing the editor on a subject, there are 
references to sources of additional informa- 
tion. The remainder items—about seven 
each week—are written so that they, too, 
can be used verbatim in a feature column. 


CUMULATIVELY INDEXED 


Both the daily and the printed reports are 
cumulatively indexed. Bound volumes of the 
printed reports are sent to clients every 6 
months, of the daily reports every year. So, 
like CQ, the current intelligence carefully 
gathered by ERR also is available in lasting 
reference form. 

As can be seen from these articles, the 
merger of Editorial Research Reports and 
Congressional Quarterly was beneficial not 
only to them but also to their clients. Now 
the two organizations that provide the only 
regular, reliable, and detailed news research 
information to newspapers are able to pool 
their resources and their knowledge of what 
newspapers want. 

Although in numbers newspapers make 
up only a fraction of the clients of the or- 
ganizations, CQ-ERR material is designed 
primarily for them. Experience has shown 
that the topics and methods which find fa- 
vor with newspaper editors are what other 
clients want—basically a rounded, easily 
read, and complete recording and explana- 
tion of today’s history. 

This theory, now proved by time, was in 
the minds of the founders of both services 
when they began. Nelson and Henrietta 
Poynter started Congressional Quarterly in 
1945, conscious not only of the enormous task 
of organizing coverage in depth of the com- 
plex field they were attacking, but also of 
the growing need for more citizen under- 
standing of the basic democratic institution, 
Congress. Richard M. Boeckel's idea to start 
Editorial Research Reports in 1923 grew out 
of the great need of newspaper editors to 
have a clearer and more accurate grasp of 
the post-World War I world issues which 
all knew were of primary concern to the 
United States. Bertram Benedict joined Mr. 
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Boeckel in 1930 when ERR began its daily 
service, 
STAFF GROWS To 45 

Now CQ and ERR have a staff of 45 to 
carry out their tasks. 

The Poynters, experienced Washington 
newspaper people, concluded after World 
War II that the size and complexity of the 
Government was not going to diminish. 
They felt that Congress was perhaps the 
greatest single news source in the United 
States and that it was inadequately covered. 
How to provide the basic intelligence on 
Congress in an organized way—complete, 
concise and convenient—was a problem 
which they spent many years solving. They 
still feel that the successful result of this 
task is not only a useful tool for working 
newspapermen but a real contribution to 
citizenship. 

Mr. and Mrs. Poynter also are publishers 
of the St. Petersburg, Fla., Times, and they 
saw the true local character of Congress. 
CQ, by covering the actions of all Members 
of Congress, fulfills not only a national but 
a local function. 

Mr. Boeckel was a Washington correspond- 
ent when he saw the need 2 decades earlier 
for more reliable coverage of world issues. 
Newspaper size and circulation began to rise 
rapidly, and the variety and complexity of 
news grew with the growth of a rapid com- 
munications network. He felt that the har- 
ried editor and reporter just could not keep 
up with the situation unless they received 
help from a newspaper-oriented organization 
that would provide unbiased explanations 
of major events. 

Both CQ and ERR, still under the leader- 
ship of their founders, confidently face a 
challenging future. The need for their serv- 
ices increases daily as the complexity of the 
news world grows. Reader demand for in- 
telligent explanation and analysis never has 
been greater. 


DEATH OF GEORGE A. FINCH 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, with 
deep regret I call the attention of the 
Senate to the death of Mr. George A. 
Finch who passed away yesterday at the 
age of 72 years. 

Mr. Finch was one of our ablest and 
most respected international lawyers. 
He was an able advocate of a constitu- 
tional amendment to prevent abuse of 
the power to make treaties and other 
international agreements. It was in that 
connection that I first came to know 
George Finch and to learn of his devo- 
tion to maintaining and strengthening 
principles of international law as a sub- 
stitute for force. 

I wish to offer at this time my con- 
dolences and sympathies to the members 
of his family and his host of friends 
throughout the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks 
the statement made by Mr. Finch on 
January 9, 1957, before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Disarmament. 

This statement contains a brief sum- 
mary of Mr. Finch's distinguished legal 
career. It also shows very clearly that 
strict adherence to the rule of law among 
nations, to the development of which 
George Finch devoted his life, is the only 
alternative to global chaos. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE A, FINCH 

Mr. Finca. Mr. Chairman, before I start 

upon this paper, I would like to express my 
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very deep appreciation for the privilege of 
appearing before this subcommittee. 

I would like to make a preliminary state- 
ment, which has been suggested to me by 
some of the testimony I have just heard. It 
is of a very general character, but I think 
the committee may wish to hear it. 

Senator HUMPHREY. Yes, indeed. 


SUBCOMMITTEE WORK COMMENDED 


Mr. Fick. I feel great satisfaction that a 
subcommittee of the Senate is now in the 
process of conducting inquiries which may 
result in giving its advice to the President 
concerning the conclusion of international 
agreements. The Constitution says the Sen- 
ate shall advise and assent to the President's 
treaties and I think, therefore, you are per- 
forming what is a fundamental constitutional 
duty. 

I think that if previous Senates since the 
end of World War I had had the same con- 
ceptions of the constitutional position of the 
Senate with reference to foreign policy, this 
country would not be in the terrible situation 
it now is of trying to make a choice between 
the survival of our race and living in co- 
existence with a tyranny which knows noth- 
ing of the principles for which we stand. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCES OF THE 
WITNESS 


Now, as I say in the statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, I make no pretense of being an expert 
in the physical sciences, nor have I studied 
or had any experience in the arts of war. 
The greater part of my life has been spent 
in activities having for their purpose the sub- 
stitution of reason and morality for force in 
the settlement of international disputes. 
There have been a number of references to 
these phases of international relations, and I 
would like to emphasize those phases in what 
T have to say. 

My interest in international law and its 
application to the conduct of international 
relations began with a law clerkship in the 
Department of State in 1906-11. My experi- 
ence there led me to accept service with the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
upon its organization in 1911 until I retired 
on December 31, 1947. At that time I held 
the positions of secretary of the endowment 
and director of its division of international 
law. Since my retirement I have engaged in 
the private practice of law in Washington, 
D. C. 

I graduated from the Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law School in 1907 and was admitted 
to the bar a few weeks later. I have been 
active in the American Bar Association and 
am now vice chairman of its committee on 
peace and law through United Nations. 

While in the service of the Department of 
State and the Carnegie Endowment I was 
sent to foreign countries in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America on official or semi- 
official missions. In 1909 I was secretary of 
the American Commission which investi- 
gated the Republic of Liberia. In 1919 I 
was an assistant legal adviser to the Ameri- 
can Commission To Negotiate Peace at Paris. 
In 1929 I visited the Orient in the interest of 
the work of the Carnegie Endowment, and I 
have been a delegate of the endowment to 
several Pan American conferences. It sent 
me as a consultant to the American delega- 
tion to the San Francisco conference which 
produced the United Nations Charter. 

As a side issue, I was actively engaged in 
the work of the American Society and Jour- 
nal of International Law from 1909 until a 
few years ago, I served as secretary of the 
society and managing editor of the American 
Journal of International Law from 1924 to 
1943, as vice president and editor in chief 
from then until 1953, and I am now an hon- 
orary vice president and honorary editor in 
chief, 

I have also had some experience in the 
teaching of international law. For 10 years 
I was professor of international law at the 
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Georgetown University School of Foreign 
Service, and I lectured on the same subject 
at summer sessions of the University of 
Michigan, McGill University in Montreal, the 
University of Washington at Seattle, and at 
the Academy of International Law at The 
Hague, Holland. For the last 10 years I have 
been president of the Inter-American Acad- 
emy of Comparative and International Law 
at Habana, Cuba. 

Iam not appearing here in any representa- 
tive capacity. What I have to say is the re- 
sult of my own experience and observations 
over the half century I have been engaged in 
the activities indicated. 

The studies of this subcommittee and the 
hearings it has held in pursuance of Senate 
Resolution 93 (84th Cong., Ist sess.) cover 
comprehensively and in detail the material 
aspects of the questions involved in current 
proposals to control and reduce armaments. 
Decided differences of opinion have devel- 
oped in the course of the hearings as to the 
answers that should be given to some of 
the questions. I expect that differences of 
opinion will also appear with reference to 
the answers I shall give to the questions 
upon which I have been asked in the invita- 
tion to testify. 

Before replying specifically I should like to 
make some observations of a general char- 
acter bearing upon the problems under con- 
sideration hy the subcommittee. 


THE “RULE OF RIGHT” UPHELD BY THE SCIENCE 
OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Many years ago the French philosopher 
Joubert left us a maxim which in English 
translation was, “Might and right rule the 
world, might until right is ready.” The 
truth of the maxim has been demonstrated 
all too obviously by the advent of the atomic 
age, with its coincidental decline of govern- 
ments deriving their powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, and the rise to power 
of an atheistic tyranny devoid of any re- 
spect for the moral law or public opinion, 
and relying solely for its power upon force 
in its most brutal and inhuman form. 

To prepare the world for the rule of right, 
the science of international law was created 
and has been advocated and advanced by 
men of good will in every generation of mod- 
ern times; and for the purpose of drawing 
a parallel between the world of today which 
has abandoned these principles, and the 
world which the science of international 
law has been seeking to create, I would like 
to read a few paragraphs from a great Eng- 
lish authority on international law, written 
many years ago, before we knew anything 
of the Hague conferences, before any states- 
man dreamed of a League of Nations or of 
a United Nations. 

Sir Robert Phillimore said: 

“In the great community of the world, in 
the society of societies, states are placed in 
relations with each other, as individuals are 

“with each other in the particular society to 
which they belong. * * * As it is ordained 
by God that the individual man should at- 
tain to the full development of his faculties 
through his intercourse with other men, and 
that so a people should be formed, so it is 
divinely appointed that each individual so- 
ciety should reach that degree of perfection 
of which it is capable, through its inter- 
course with other societies. To move, and 
live, and have its being in the great com- 
munity of nations, is as much the normal 
condition of a single nation, as to live in a 
social state is the normal condition of a sin- 
gle man.” 

And I continue to quote Mr. Phillimore: 

“From the nature then of States, as from 
the nature of individuals, certain rights and 
obligations toward each other necessarily 
spring; these are defined and governed by 
certain laws. These are the laws which form 
the bond of justice between the nations, and 
which are the subject of international juris- 
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prudence, and the science of the interna- 
tional lawyer.” 

And he concludes: 

“To clothe with reality the abstract idea 
of justice, to secure by law within its own 
territories the maintenance of right against 
aggression by the individual wrongdoer, is 
the primary object of the State, the great 
duty of each separate society. To secure by 
law, throughout the world, the maintenance 
of right against the aggression of the na- 
tional wrongdoer, is the primary object of 
the Commonwealth of States, and the great 
duty of the society of societies. Obedience 
to the law is as necessary for the liberty of 
States as it is for the liberty of individuals.” 

Senator HUMPHREY. That could have been 
written just yesterday. 

Mr. FNR. Mr. Chairman, I was privileged 
to be a consultant at the San Francisco con- 
ference which drafted the United Nations 
Charter, and in one of my public appear- 
“ances out there I suggested that these para- 
graphs from Sir Robert Phillimore should 
have been written at the head of every piece 
of paper that the delegates to that confer- 
ence had before them. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE BYPASSED 


In 1917 the United States went to war in 
defense of its rights under international law; 
but following that war and since, in my 
humble judgment, the responsible leaders of 
this and other governments have been men 
of little faith in the rule of law among 
nations. The novel institutions they have 
established in illusive phrases to prevent war 
and maintain peace have paid but lip service 
to international law, and although an Inter- 
national Court of Justice has been estab- 
lished which is declared on paper to be the 
principal judicial organ of the United Na- 
tions, vital questions which disturb interna- 
tional peace are reserved for debate and 
possible compromise in the political organs 
of the United Nations. The existing Suez 
Canal dispute is a glaring example of the 
blunderings of the political method in deal- 
ing with what is essentially a legal question. 


PROBLEMS WHICH SHOULD BE SUBMITTED TO 
INTERNATIONAL COURT 


A definition of aggression and a compul- 
sory jurisdiction for the submission of legal 
questions to the International Court of Jus- 
tice should have been agreed upon long ago. 
The Governments of the United States and 
other great powers have been the chief op- 
ponents of international agreements of this 
character. 

A fundamental norm of international law 
has always been that treaties are made to be 
observed (pacta sunt servanda). A corollary 
was that— 

“No power can liberate itself from the en- 
gagements of a treaty, or modify the stipu- 
lations thereof, unless with the consent of 
the contracting powers by means of an ami- 
cable arrangement (Declaration of London 
of 1871)." 

Under international law, all states, great 
and small, are entitled to equal rights of 
sovereignty and independence in their exter- 
nal relations and to freedom from interven- 
tion in their internal affairs. The Govern- 
ment of the United States in the past has 
been a courageous and outspoken advocate 
and defender of international law. For ex- 
ample, when Daniel Webster was Secretary 
of State he instructed our Minister to Mexico 
that, to quote Mr. Webster: 

“Every nation, on being received, at her 
own request, into the circle of civilized gov- 
ernments, must understand that she not 
only attains rights of sovereignty and the 
dignity of national character, but that she 
binds herself also to the strict and faithful 
observance of all those principles, laws, and 
usages which have obtained currency among 
civilized states.” 

Mr. Webster then went on: 

“No community can be allowed to enjoy 
the benefit of national character in modern 
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times without submitting to all the duties 
which that character imposes (instruction 
dated April 15, 1842. Moore, International 
Law Digest, vol. 1, p. 5).” 

Ever since World War II international com- 
munism has brazenly and flagrantly violated 
its duties as a member of the civilized com- 
munity, as well as its particular responsibili- 
ties and obligations under the Charter of the 
United Nations. In my opinion the time has 
long since passed when the nations having a 
sense of honorable obligation should con- 
sider withdrawal of recognition of any nation 
which persistently refuses to comply with 
fundamental international obligations. 


CONTROL OF ARMAMENTS AND SETTLEMENT OF 
POLITICAL PROBLEMS 


Coming now to the subcommittee’s first 
inquiry of me, namely, the relationship be- 
tween the control of armaments and the 
settlement of the major outstanding political 
differences among nations, which are set, 
forth in the second interim report of the 
subcommittee, in my view those differences 
are not of the same order of importance. 


IDEOLOGICAL STRUGGLE WITH COMMUNISM PARA- 
MOUNT ISSUE 


To quote the committee's report, “The 
ideological struggle between Communist to- 
talitarianism and freedom” seems to me to 
outrank all the other outstanding differences 
in its relationship to the control of arma- 
ments. Its solution greatly exceeds in ur- 
gency the settlement of the other differences. 
It is not a difference which can be com- 
promised by debate or negotiation or settled 
by reference to an international tribunal for 
determination by any rules of law. It is an 
issue which involves the maintenance or 
surrender of principles of government in- 
herited from our Christian and constitu- 
tional backgrounds, 

International law at one period of its 
history was called the public law of Chris- 
tendom. International communism denies 
the doctrines of Christianity, and seeks to 
obliterate all belief in God and religious 
faiths and practices. It denies that man has 
the natural rights which we proclaim are 
divinely endowed and for the preservation 
of which we have adopted constitutional 
safeguards to protect them against invasion 
by government. 

If the ideological struggle between Com- 
munist totalitarianism and freedom should 
result in domination by the former, then 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people will surely perish from the 
earth. As the Great Emancipator said of his 
own Nation, so it may be now said of the 
world of nations, they cannot remain half 
free and half slave. 


UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS REDUCTION OF 
ARMAMENTS WOULD BE RASH 


Witnesses before this subcommittee have 
repeatedly said that the international Com- 
munist program of world domination re- 
mains unchanged. There are two alterna- 
tives by which a change may be accom- 
plished, that is, either by superior physical 
force or by the conversion of the Communists 
to the point where they may be induced to 
abide by the rules of right and law. While 
right is being made ready to rule, the main- 
tenance and, if need be, the application of 
superior physical force is the major political 
issue of today. 

The armaments at the command of inter- 
national communism do contribute exceed- 
ingly by fear and terror to existing tensions, 
but it would be rash for the free nations to 
expect to relieve those tensions by reducing 
their armaments independently of the re- 
moval or substantial diminution of the 
threats and menaces inherent in the Com- 
munist program of world domination. 

Senator HUMPHREY., In other words, Mr. 
Finch, you are saying here again the political 
problems and, particularly, the threat of the 
Communist conspiracy to the freedom of 
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other peoples and obviously to the institu- 
tions of government of other peoples is really 
the first problem, That is the first one you 
have to deal with before you get to the dis- 
armament one. 

Mr. FINE. All the other problems are of 
what I should call insignificant importance 
compared to this preservation of the world 
and our way of life that we have been living 
under since Christianity came upon this 
earth. 

Senator HUMPHREY. Would it be fair, then, 
at this point to say you place considerable 
emphasis or superior emphasis upon the im- 
portance of trying to get some solution to 
the political problems prior to the armament 
problem? 

Mr. FINCH. That particular political prob- 
lem. 

Senator HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. FıncH, That particular one; that is 
right. 

The danger emanates not only from the 
Kremlin, but is propagated by its Red spawn 
elsewhere in Europe and in Asia and Africa. 
Even the nations of the western continents 
are not secure against its infiltrations. 

The testimony given before the subcom- 
mittee shows that certain nuclear weapons 
of mass destruction have a range, either 
from launching platforms or in combina- 
tion with long-range carriers, sufficient to 
terrorize or attack any nation on earth, 


RACE FOR ARMAMENTS A RACE FOR SURVIVAL 


The race for armaments of that character 
is, in essence, a race for survival of nations 
which refuse to be intimidated by them. It 
further appears from the same testimony 
that it is not possible by any known system 
of inspection, to detect certain leakages in 
nuclear materials or to discover hidden 
stockpiles of weapons made from them after 
they are manufactured. Consequently, un- 
til more perfect methods of scientific detec- 
tion may be devised, a certain amount of 
good faith would still be required among 
the signatories of a convention for the con- 
trol or reduction of armaments. 

Under the circumstances, and in view of 
the view of the known record of Communist 
governments for the nonobservance of 
treaties and other agreements, it would, in 
my opinion, be inviting national suicide for 
the United States, and spell probable de- 
struction of the other free nations for which 
the United States has assumed the respon- 
sibilities of arsenal, treasury, or almoner, to 
stop the production of any weapons it might 
need to deter a long-range suprise attack or 
to retaliate in kind should such an attack 
occur. 

Moreover, to men ot the character as those 
now in the Kremlin conspiring against the 
Free World such an offer might not be taken 
in good faith. It might just as likely be 
regarded as a sign of capitalist weakness and 
exploited to the advantage of international 
communism. Its effect might well be, not to* 
lessen international tensions but to encour- 
age their exaggeration in the expectation of 
our ultimate collapse. 

On the other hand, there are several im- 
portant factors which hold promise of suc- 
cess for us in any continuing armaments 
race at the level of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. Our superior natural resources and 
industrial potential, scattered geographically 
over half the continent, diminish the 
chances that a surprise attack would be so 
fatal as to prevent us from promptly retali- 
ating in kind. The continued possession by 
us of an adequate supply of such weapons, 
and the warnings the President has already 
given of the intention of this Government 
to use them, if need be, against an aggressor, 
are in themselves the greatest possible de- 
terrent to such an attack against us. 

At the present time I do not see much 
logic in the objections to the continuance 
of tests of such weapons. The public ex- 
plosions which accompany the tests are ad- 
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mitted to be good means of detecting the 
possession of nuclear weapons, Until better 
methods of detection are devised, it seems to 
me we should not outlaw any means which 
now serve that purpose. 


FACTORS IN FAVOR OF OUR RACE FOR SURVIVAL 


Signs of stress are already appearing in 
the efforts of the Communist masters of 
Russia and its satellites to keep their war 
machine in gear and at the same time pro- 
vide the peoples with the standard of living 
to which they aspire. It could not serye to 
discourage international communism to re- 
lieve it of burdens inherent in its evil and 
economically unsound system. 

Another factor in our favor in our race 
for survival with communism is the rising 
force of world opinion against the horrors, 
and implications for other nations, of what 
has just occurred in Hungary. That revo- 
lution, and the one which preceded it in 
Poland, seem to be the boilings over of seeth- 
ing human cauldrons smoldering within the 
Communist dominions. The reactions 
everywhere to those events seem to offer 
hope that a decent respect for the opinion 
of mankind may sooner or later again be- 
come a force to be reckoned with even by 
international Communists. 


MERITS OF AERIAL RECONNAISSANCE AND ATOMS- 
FOR-PEACE PLAN 


I do not wish to leave the impression that 
I am advocating a policy of stolid indiffer- 
ence to the dangers of the armaments race. 
President Eisenhower’s offer of aerial recon- 
naissance to guard against surprise attacks, 
with the modifications concerning ground 
inspections of Premier Bulganin which the 
President has accepted, should be regarded 
as the first in a series of stages of a more 
comprehensive coverage of the control and 
reduction of all armaments, 

Together with the President's atoms-for- 
peace plan now being formulated, both pro- 
posals might well serve as pilot projects to 
test the good faith of the nations participat- 
ing, as well as experiments in the effective- 
ness of the inspections provided in them for 
detecting evasions or violations. 

The subcommittee has requested me for 
an appraisal of what basic powers an en- 
forcement agency, to be effective, must have, 
and to what extent such powers might affect 
the powers and functions of individual na- 
tional governments. 

Senator HUMPHREY. Of individual govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Fincx. Of individual national govern- 
ments; that is right. That is in the com- 
mittee's letter. 

Senator HUMPHREY. Yes, sir. * 

BASIC POWERS OF AN ENFORCEMENT AGENCY 

Mr. Frncw. As I have indicated, it would 
not, in my opinion, be feasible to vest non- 
forcible basic powers in any enforcement 
agency as long as member nations are bent 
upon the use of force to impose their wills 
upon the other members, 

Under those circumstances an enforcement 
agency would need a physical power superior 
to that of any violator or combination of 
violators of the agreement. The use of such 
a force, as indicated in your staff studies, 
would bring about the very situation the 
agreement was designed to prevent—war. 
Until there is a return to an era of confidence 
and good faith, so necessary to sincere Col- 
laboration of nations in peace, I do not see 
that it is worth while to elaborate the basic 
powers of an international enforcement 
agency. 

Senator HUMPHREY. What you are saying 
here, Mr. Finch, as I understand it, is if 
you are going to have to rely upon an en- 
forcement instrumentality, the enforcement 
agency will have to be so big and so powerful 
as to meet the strength of the adversary or 
the violator, and, therefore, you have got 
yourself a first-class war, anyhow. Š 
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Mr. Fro. That is right; you are inviting 
war. You are promoting war instead of pro- 
moting peace as long as you have to negoti- 
ate with the people who only believe in 
force, 


EFFECT OF ENFORCEMENT AGENCY ON THE POW- 
ERS AND FUNCTIONS OF INDIVIDUAL GOVERN= 
MENTS 


Concerning the extent that such powers 
might affect the powers and functions of 
individual national governments, again the 
answer would be influenced by the attitude 
of the contracting parties toward the ob- 
servance of accepted standards of interna- 
tional law. Under no circumstances, how- 
ever, do I think it would be desirable or 
practicable to endow an international en- 
forcement agency with powers of inspection 
to the degree and extent described in staff 
study No. 4 of this subcommittee. 


INSPECTION AMOUNTING TO ESPIONAGE 
DISAPPROVED 


The powers there described would involve 
permission for hordes of aliens to swarm 
over the country and engage in what would 
otherwise be regarded as espionage. I am 
not in favor of legalized spying. I doubt that 
such a system would promote peace. As in- 
dicated in the staff study, it might be the 
cause of many irritations. Moreover, the 
tremendous opportunities it would open up 
to activities analogous to what are now pro- 
hibited under our espionage laws would prob- 
ably offset any benefits of the security sys- 
tem of which such an inspection system 
might be a part. 


INTERNATIONAL LEGAL MACHINERY COULD 
DEAL WITH VIOLATIONS 


Finally, there would be no great difficulty 
in devising international legal machinery to 
deal with violations of an arms-control agree- 
ment among nations which abide by rules of 
law as a guide to their international con- 
duct. The convention could provide for con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the International 
Court of Justice in cases of actual or sus- 
pected violations, or a special tribunal could 
be set up for that purpose, Under the con- 
ditions of respect for law, already referred 
to, the force of public opinion could be 
relied upon to cause the acceptance of in- 
ternational court decisions. In the absence 
of those conditions, recourse to an inter- 
national court would be impossible. 


PROPOSAL TO REMOVE TOBACCO 
FROM PRICE-SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, yester- 
day, the junior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. NEUBERGER] introduced a bill to 
terminate the price-support program for 
tobacco. This bill would provide that 
“beginning with the 1959 crop, no price 
support, marketing quota, acreage allot- 
ment, or acreage-reserve program shall 
be effective with respect to tobacco.” 

The Senator’s remarks to the press, 
and his statement on the floor of the 
Senate yesterday, indicate that he was 
prompted to introduce this bill by the 
July 12 statement of Surgeon General 
Leroy E. Burney, of the Public Health 
Service, regarding the statistical associa- 
tion between lung cancer and heavy and 
prolonged cigarette smoking. 

As I stated on the floor of the Senate 
Monday, the Surgeon General himself 
has pointed out that further studies of 
this matter are necessary. I commented 
on the fact that there is no unanimous 
agreement among scientists and doctors 
as to the significance and meaning of the 
studies upon which the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's statement depends. Furthermore, 
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several other studies by eminent scien- 
tists and well-qualified research groups 
do not agree with the conclusions so 
widely publicized in recent weeks. In 
saying this, I emphasized my view that 
there should be full scientific inquiry 
and full information about cigarette 
smoking and its possible effects, but 
I added that the Senate is not compe- 
tent to judge this matter, It should be 
left in the hands of people who know 
what they are doing and at least those, 
who have the scientific and professional 
qualifications to make a competent 
judgment. 

It seems to me that this medical and 
scientific question—and it is such a ques- 
tion—is becoming a subject of irrational 
proposals in the Senate. Monday, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] in- 
troduced a bill which very nearly went 
so far as to label every package of cigar- 
ettes “Poison,” in effect asking that we 
legislate against the consumption of 
cigarettes on the basis of statistical re- 
ports not yet confirmed by medical re- 
search into possible cause-and-effect re- 
lationships. Yesterday, the Senator 
from Oregon, through a bill designed to 
destroy outright the farmers’ tobacco 
program, in effect asks us to legislate 
out of existence the farmers’ basis for 
the production of tobacco. 

The Senator from Oregon has based 
his argument on his view that it is ridic- 
ulous for the Government to subsidize 
the growing of tobacco in view of the 
recent statement by Dr. Burney. I would 
like to point out to my colleague that 
tobacco is not subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, Alone among our different price- 
support operations for nonperishable 
farm commodities, the tobacco program 
has not resulted in burdensome Govern- 
ment-owned stocks. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation does not now own a 
pound of tobacco—and has not had a 
pound of cigarette tobacco in its inven- 
tory since World War II, when it helped 
supply our allies. CCC neither has to 
buy tobacco in the open market, nor un- 
der purchase agreements—nor has it 
been necessary for CCC to take title to 
any loan tobacco in recent years. This 
record is in striking contrast to that for 
all other “basic” commodities. 

The Senator has further stated that 
the Department of Agriculture “spends 
millions of dollars to underwrite the 
growing“ of tobacco, and that the Gov- 
ernment is in the position of “spending 
taxpayers’ dollars to support tobacco as 
a ‘basic’ farm product.” The Senator is 
not informed in this matter. Our to- 
bacco program has not cost the Govern- 
ment, or the taxpayers, money. On the 
contrary, the stable farm prices and 
balanced supplies which this program 
insures has resulted in operation of the 
total tobacco price-support program at 
a profit of some $10 million to the Treas- 
ury in the last 25 years. 

In addition to the economical and ef- 
fective operation of this program made 
possible by the full cooperation of to- 
bacco growers themselves—tobacco has 
brought immense revenues to local, State, 
and Federal Governments. The Federal 
excise tax alone on tobacco returned 
$1,639 million last year. States received 
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$513 million from their own excise taxes, 
and municipalities received substantial 
sums. These annual receipts of over $2 
billion in Federal and State revenues 
from the growers’ efforts are about 
double the return to the growers them- 
selves from the sale of their leaf. I do 
not cite these statistics as an argument 
for either the production of tobacco or 
the use of tobacco products, but simply ` 
to refute the statement that the Gov- 
ernment spends taxpayers’ dollars on 
tobacco. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to continue for an 
additional minute. ‘ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. COOPER. I suggest to my col- 
leagues that operation of a sound, ef- 
fective, and outstandingly successful 
farm program—upon which three- 
quarters of a million farm families de- 
pend for their livelihood—should remain 
a separate and distinct matter from a 
statistical or a scientific investigation 
into some of the possible effects of the 
use of that product, and the effects of 
other possible agents which may have a 
bearing on these same health questions. 

I have cited these facts merely to 
refute the statement of the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon that the Government 
is spending taxpayers’ dollars in sub- 
sidizing the production of tobacco. 
What he is logically saying—and he 
ought to see it—is that he wants to 
prejudge, or have the Senate, prejudge 
the inquiry now being made into the 
effects of cigarette smoking on cancer. 
If he wishes to prejudge that inquiry, he 
ought to argue, that the Government 
should prohibit the production of to- 
bacco, or prohibit its use. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, COOPER. I have no belief that 
the Senator’s bill would ever pass, but if 
it should, the result would be to destroy 
the tobacco farmers, while at the same 
time it would not have any effect what- 
ever upon the use of tobacco, or on the 
question of its relation to cancer. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 3 minutes in reply to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. In the first place, 
I think it should be said that the Senator 
from Kentucky, with his characteristic 
courtesy and fairness, told me that he 
intended to make a brief discussion on 
the floor of the Senate today on this 
subject. 

Let me say to him that I do not de- 
sire to prohibit the production of to- 
bacco in his State or any other State. 
What I seek to do by the proposed legis- 
lation which I have introduced is to re- 
move tobacco from the list of six so- 
called basic crops which qualify for pref- 
erential treatment and for Federal funds 
out of the Treasury. 


President, 
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It is true, as the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has said, that in recent years to- 
bacco has not taken money from the 
Federal Treasury. Likewise, it is true 
that from fiscal year 1932 through fiscal 
year 1956, according to the information I 
have received from the Department of 
Agriculture, tobacco has qualified for 
price supports to the extent of $105,- 
300,000. That is far less than the money 
which has been expended on many basic 
crops, but it is more, for example, than 
has been expended on such items as beef, 
apples, prunes, pears, cabbage, carrots, 
filberts, and other kinds of fruits and 
vegetables I could mention miscellan- 
eously. Those items certainly contribute 
to nutrition. 

My point, briefly and essentially, is 
this. The United States Public Health 
Service has stated, “Excessive smoking is 
one of the causative factors of lung can- 
cer.” In view of that statement by the 
governmental agency which is charged 
with protecting and safeguarding the 
health of the American people, I doubt 
if it is a wise governmental policy for 
tobacco to be singled out as 1 of the 6 
crops in the whole United States which 
qualify for special governmental treat- 
ment, when that kind of treatment is 
not given to such commodities as eggs 
and meat and apples and oranges, which 
certainly contribute to nutrition, par- 
ticularly to the nutrition of children. I 
submit it is not wise to have tobacco 
retained on the list of basic crops. 

However, I wish to point out to my 
distinguished friend from Kentucky that 
I do not ask that the growing of tobacco 
be prohibited. I wish to have it placed 
on the same basis as many other crops— 
on the same basis, for example as many 
crops grown in my own State, such as 
strawberries, peas, cranberries, eggs, and 
other commodities, which contribute to 
the nutrition of our people—and that 
tobacco should be removed from among 
the basic crops, 


PAPERWORK IN THE FOREST SERV- 
ICE AND BUREAU OF LAND MAN- 
AGEMENT IN CONNECTION WITH 
TIMBER SALES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I desire 
to comment briefly upon a report the 
Comptroller General made for me at my 
request. The report covers the paper- 
work carried on by the Forest Service 
and Bureau of Land Management in con- 
nection with their timber sale business. 
I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the report, 
with the covering letter, was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, July 11, 1957. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Reference is made 
to your letter of December 12, 1956, and 
our letters of January 2 and May 17, 1957, 
relative to possible nonproductive timber 
sale paperwork in the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, Department of the Interior, and 
i Forest Service, Department of Agricul- 

ure. 
We have reviewed the timber sale and 
appraisal procedures of BLM and Forest 
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Service, with reference to the criticisms 
stated in your letter of December 12. In 
general, our review indicated that (1) ap- 
praisal reports and procedures used in the 
valuation of timber are necessary; (2) con- 
tracts for small sales are neither too long 
nor too complicated; (3) forms incident to 
timber sales serve to protect the Govern- 
ment's and the purchaser’s interests; (4) 
timber sale plans generally are adequately 
publicized, with the exception that the For- 
est Service does not require preparation and 
distribution of such plans for all forests; and 
(5) cost and price data are available for 
use by interested parties. Our findings are 
presented in greater detail in the BLM and 
Forest Service timber sale paperwork study 
reports attached. 

We appreciate the opportunity to assist 
you and trust that we have furnished the 
information desired. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 
BUREAU or LAND MANAGEMENT TIMBER SALE 
PAPERWORK STUDY 


We audited the forest management ac- 
tivities of Bureau of Land Management in 
area 1, Portland, Oreg., for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1956, and a copy of our re- 
port was submitted to Senator Morse’s office 
with our letter of April 10, 1957. We did 
not make a complete audit of the Bureau of 
Land Management for the fiscal year 1957. 
To supplement our 1956 and prior years 
forest management reviews, we examined 
the timber sale and appraisal procedures of 
the Medford district forestry office, BLM, to 
ascertain the extent and purpose of the 
paperwork involved in such procedures. Our 
findings are summarized below. 


APPRAISAL REPORTS 


We performed a detailed review of the ap- 
praisal procedures. While these procedures 
are quite detailed, we believe the various 
economic and statistical analyses that are a 
part of the appraisal system are necessary. 
Appraisal procedures in connection with 
small sales are much less elaborate than 
those employed in large sales. The prac- 
tices in use are, in our opinion, necessary 
for determining the price at which Govern- 
ment-owned timber should be sold. In view 
of the high value of stumpage it is neces- 
sary that the Bureau take all reasonable 
means to provide appraised values that are 
the best possible estimates of the market 
value of the stumpage. Competition may 
not be available or cannot be relied upon to 
compensate for a too-low appraisal. A sig- 
nificant amount of Bureau timber is sold at 
the appraised value. For example, during 
the period July 1, 1956, through March 31, 
1957, there were 121 advertised timber sales 
in the revested Oregon & California Railroad 
Co. grant lands (O. & C.) and the reconveyed 
Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands, and 45 
of these sales with an appraised value of 
$2,134,287.65 were sold at the appraised 
price. 

SMALL SALE CONTRACTS 


Three types of short-form contracts are 
currently in use for small timber sales. Two 
of these (forms Al-95(A) and Al1-95(B)) 
are used in connection with sales of timber 
on O. & C. lands and are restricted to sales 
involving 100 M b. m. (thousand board-feet) 
or less. Form Al-95(A) is used for bulk 
sales where the total amount payable is 
established based on cruise estimates of 
timber volume, and form A1-95 (B) is used 
where the amount payable depends on 
volume scaled. The third contract (form 
4-058) is used for sales involving public 
domain lands. All three contract forms 
have substantially similar provisions and 
often consist of two pages of provisions 
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which appear standard to the industry. In 
addition, certain special clauses may be 
added when necessary to cover conditions 
of a particular sale. None of the contracts 
appear long or complicated. 

Our experience in auditing BLM timber 
sales since fiscal year 1952 disclosed that 
timber-sale-contract forms have evolved 
through the years with modifications and 
additions being made as it became evident 
that certain clauses were not satisfactory. 
As problems have been encountered in ad- 
ministering certain phases of the contracts, 
pertinent portions have been changed to 
provide a more effective contract to protect 
the Government's interests. 

FORMS EXECUTED BY TIMBER PURCHASERS 

Our review disclosed that five forms was 
the maximum number which a timber pur- 
chaser might be required to fill out and sign. 
However, in most cases the purchaser is 
required to fill out and sign only three 
forms: (1) operation plan for timber sale 
contract, (2) fire prevention control plan, 
and (3) log scale report of timber re- 
moved. The operation plan and the log scale 
report of timber removed are 1-page forms 
on which the operator inserts the necessary 
information and his signature. The opera- 
tion plan advises the Bureau when logging 
will begin, who will log the area, and who is 
authorized to represent the purchaser in 
slash disposal and other logging operations. 
The log scale report of timber removed is 
a statement of the actual volume harvested, 
by species and by log grades. Both of these 
forms are useful to the Bureau. The fire 
prevention control plan is a 2-page form 
on which the purchaser is asked to advise 
the Bureau of the details of his fire-control 
plan for the sale area. 

Of the other two forms, the logging plan 
is called for only when the purchaser has 
a choice of logging methods and the method 
selected will affect reproduction. It provides 
for an indication by the purchaser of his 
loading sites and the location of spur roads 
on a sale area map. The remaining form, 
consisting of one page, is a report of road 
use fees paid. It is used when access to 
the sale area is covered by an arbitration- 
type right-of-way agreement and the pur- 
chaser is compelled to negotiate road-use 
fees with the road owner. The information 
received is necessary for recording road 
amortization. 

In addition to the above forms certain 
basic forms such as the confirmation of oral 
bid, timber sale contract, and contract re- 
linquishment form are prepared by the Bu- 
reau for the purchasers’ signatures. Our re- 
view did not disclose any form which did 
not serve a useful and necessary purpose. 


PUBLICIZING TIMBER SALE PLANS 


For the past 7 years (1950-56 inclusive), 
the Bureau has published an adyance sale 
plan for each calendar year. The 1957 sale 
plan of the Medford district office was cir- 
culated among the prospective timber pur- 
chasers shown on the district’s timber sale 
mailing list of 113 individuals, 100 lumber 
companies, 3 Federal agencies, 17 newspapers 
and radio stations, 5 State and county offices, 
and 6 lumber associations. Prior to distri- 
bution, the 1957 plan was reviewed and ap- 
proved by the Medford District Advisory 
Board and the State supervisor's office. The 
plan shows for each tract of timber to be 
sold the legal description of the sale area, 
approximate volume, green or salvage timber, 
and the quarter of the year in which it is 
to be sold. Interested parties are invited 
to obtain additional information regarding 
the sale plan, sales procedures, or individual 
tracts offered for sale from the Medford 
district office. 

No instances were noted in our previous 
audits of a district failing to prepare and 
adequately publicize the annual sales plan. 
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AVAILABILITY AND SUITABILITY OF TIMBER AP- 
PRAISAL OPERATING COSTS AND PRICES 


The initial timber sale notice contains 
summary data relative to the various tracts 
of timber to be offered for sale. It is sent 
to all parties on the timber sale mailing list 
and is publicized in appropriate newspapers. 
For persons wanting additional information, 
a supplement to timber sale notice is pre- 
pared and is available upon request. The 
supplement to timber sale notice contains 
the following statement: 

“Additional information, including cost 
estimates and log values and copies of tim- 
ber sale contract forms may be obtained by 
calling at the district forest office.” 

We have reviewed the data used in devel- 
oping the costs entering into the appraised 
price of timber established by the economic 
timber appraisal report for selected con- 
tracts, and have found them suitable for 
the purposes intended. Related logging, 
transportation, and road construction costs 
used by the Medford district forestry office 
are set forth in a pamphlet issued by the 
BLM Oregon State office in December 1955, 
entitled “Logging, Transportation, and Road 
Coonstruction Costs Developed for Bureau of 
Land Management.” 

We were advised by Bureau officials that 
timber appraisals and basic data involved 
therein are available for public inspection 
except that the details of road construction 
estimates are regarded as confidential. With 
this exception, we believe that the operating 
cost and selling price data used by BLM are 
available to the public upon request. 


FOREST SERVICE TIMBER SALE PAPERWORK 
STUDY 


We have reviewed timber sale and appraisal 
procedures at the Service's regional office in 
Portland, Oreg., and at the Olympic and Fre- 
mont National Forests, in Oregon, to deter- 
mine whether any nonproductive paperwork 
is required by the Service’s procedures for 
sale administration and the extent of timber 
appraisal data available to prospective pur- 
chasers of national forest timber. 


APPRAISAL REPORTS 


Our review of timber appraisal procedures 
disclosed that the procedures are quite de- 
tailed, but we believe the various economic 
and statistical analyses that are a part of 
the appraisal system are necessary. In our 
fiscal year 1955-56 audit report on Forest 
Service operations in region 6, we commented 
on the need for more emphasis in accumu- 
lating and analyzing appraisal data to assure 
more accurate timber appraisals. Because 
of the present high value of timber, it is 
necessary that the Forest Service use all rea- 
sonable means to appraise national forest 
timber at fair market value. Competition 
cannot always be relied upon to compensate 
for a too low appraisal. A significant amount 
of national forest timber is sold at appraised 
value. 

CONTRACTS USED FOR SMALL TIMBER SALES 

Our review did not show that contracts 
used in small timber sales were too long and 
complicated. For sales of $300 or less a simple 
1-page permit (form 202c) is used. A 2- 
page contract (form FS-202a) customarily is 
used for sales appraised at $2,000 or less. 
The first page of the contract contains the 
specific terms of the sale and the second page 
includes standard requirements and condi- 
tions. 

Contract form 202 is used for timber sales 
appraised at more than $2,000 and is variable 
in length and complexity. As a general rule 
form 202 is used for all advertised sales 
which require a performance bond and/or 
road construction or reconstruction by the 
purchaser. Standard clauses in the contract 
were designed to protect the Government's 
interest, and we believe that none are ex- 
traneous. Insert sheets covering various 
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sale conditions are incorporated into the con- 
tract as required. Space is also provided to 
include coverage of factors, peculiar to a par- 
ticular sale, which are not considered in the 
standard insert sheets. 


FORMS EXECUTED BY TIMBER PURCHASERS 


In connection with all sales except the 
smallest sales, purchasers are required to 
execute or furnish data for eight forms. The 
forms are (1) Bid for Advertised Timber, (2) 
Timber Sale Contraet, (3) Memorandum of 
Agreement (Scaling), (4) Logging Plan, (5) 
Timber Sale Fire Plan, (6) Nature of Log 
Brand Information, (7) Performance Bond, 
and (8) Truck Load Receipt Tickets. Forms 
listed as 1 through 5 are prepared by the 
Forest Service and, with the exception of the 
Bid for Advertised Timber, only the pur- 
chaser’s signatures are required to complete 
them. To complete the bid form the pur- 
chaser is required to enter his bid price and 
sign. The sixth form, Nature of Log Brand 
Information, is prepared by the Service from 
information obtained from the purchaser, 
and the purchaser is not required to sign it. 
The remaining two forms are prepared and 
signed by the purchaser. The forms appear 
to be necessary for the proper administration 
of the sale. 


PUBLICIZING TIMBER-SALE PLANS 


There is no overall Forest Service pro- 
cedure which requires timber-sale plans to be 
prepared and publicized in advance. In- 
structions provide that when there are a 
number of sale offerings to be made, it may 
be desirable early in the year to issue a gen- 
eral prospectus which will inform prospective 
bidders of the size and location of timber 
offerings planned for sale during the year. 
Such timber-sale plans may be prepared and 
publicized by each rational forest super- 
visor. In our review we noted that a com- 
bined 1957-58 timber-sale plan for the 
Olympic National Forest was prepared and 
widely circulated. The Fremont National 
Forest did not prepare a timber-sale plan to 
provide advance notice to potential purchas- 
ers. For administrative planning purposes 
8- to 5-year sales plans are developed by the 
Service. Although a 5-year plan for the Fre- 
mont National Forest was not distributed to 
prospective purchasers or otherwise publi- 
cized, it was available for review upon 
request. 


AVAILABILITY OF APPRAISAL OPERATING COSTS 
AND PRICES 


On July 19, 1956, the regional office cent 
copies of regional average logging cost data 
used in timber appraisals to all operators who 
had furnished cost data for the compilation. 
This was the first year that such information 
was forwarded to operators, but in prior years 
it was available upon request. Selling price 
data for use in timber appraisals are obtained 
from the Pacific Northwest Loggers Associa- 
tion and the Western Pine Association. ^is 
data is also available to operators. The For- 
est Service annually compiles a schedule of 
advertised timber sales, available upon re- 
quest, showing appraised price, bid price, and 
other data pertinent to the particular sale. 
In addition, the Service’s report on adver- 
tised sales is available for public inspection. 
This report is prepared for each timber sale 
and shows by species the estimated volume, 
logging, and overhead costs, transportation 
costs, road construction and betterment costs, 
and milling costs allowed in the appraisal. 
The report also includes the advertised prices 
and the bid prices. 

We believe that data relative to costs, ap- 
praised, and bid prices are available to inter- 
ested persons. The Forest Service does not, 
however, reveal cost data submitted by indi- 
vidual operators for use in compiling regional 
average costs because this data is obtained 
with the understanding that it is confi- 
dential. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the For- 
est Service sells $100 million worth of 
timber a year from the national forests, 
and the Bureau of Land Management 
sells about $25 million worth annually 
from the O.&C. and public-domain lands. 
A tremendous amount of this business 
originates in my State. Last fall as I 
traveled through Oregon, I devoted 
much of my time to personal discussions 
of their problems with Oregon people. 
When I talked to lumbermen, a number 
of them said that there was some non- 
productive paperwork being carried on 
by the Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Land Management in making timber 
sales. I promised these people that I 
would look into the situation, 

The Comptroller General finds that 
the paperwork now carried on is neces- 
sary to protect the Government interest. 
I hope that if people have specific ex- 
amples that have been overlooked, they 
will let me know; but I must say that the 
present indications are that both these 
agencies have kept their paperwork to 
the bare minimum needed to conduct 
operations. I believe they deserve to 
be commended. 

It is also my hope that the Forest Serv- 
ice will be prompt in taking the neces- 
sary steps to give wider publicity to their 
timber-sale program on all national 
forests. The Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment keeps its timber sale road con- 
struction estimates confidential. I hope 
that this practice will be revised so that 
the engineering detail, as distinct from 
the cost estimate, will be made available 
for each sale. I think each bidder needs 
to know all he can about the road con- 
struction requirements so he can bid in- 
telligently. ` 

I am asking the Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Land Management to advise 
me of the action they are taking on these 
two matters, and I shall insert their re- 
plies in the REcorp at a later date. 

Mr. President, I now turn to another 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The Senator 
from Oregon has the floor. 


SHIELD FOR MISCHIEF 


Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
serted at this point in my remarks an 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal. 
of Wednesday, July 17, 1957, entitled 
“Shield for Mischief.” ; 

There being no objection, the editó- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

SHIELD FoR MISCHIEF 

Ten years ago Congress adopted the 
Armed Services Procurement Act which set 
up procedures for military spending designed 
to prevent waste and abuse of taxpayers’ 
money. The act contained a provision for 
suspension of the required procedures when- 
ever a President proclaimed a national 
emergency. 

Among the provisions that could be sus- 
pended was the requirement that the armed 
services must publicly advertise for bids by 
all comers to fill its needs, In times of 
declared public danger negotiation with one 
or more firms was to be substituted for bids 
on the open market. The provision was a 
wise one, for in times of war or threat of 
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war, the Nation’s great need for weapons 
should override considerations of cost where 
there is conflict between the two. 

In 1950, President Truman declared a 
national emergency because of Korea and 
the Secretary of Defense substituted nego- 
tiation in armed services contracts for com- 
petitive bids, just as the law provided. 

But, Chairman HÉBERT, of the Special In- 
vestigative Subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee, points out in a 
recent report, “hostilities in Korea were 
terminated on July 27, 1953""—almost 4 years 
ago. And the military establishments are 
still negotiating instead of asking for bids 
because the Presidential proclamation of a 
national emergency on account of Korea has 
neither been modified nor revoked. 

The result? Mr. HÉBERT's study shows that 
of nearly 3 million contracts concluded by 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force during the 
first 9 months of 1956 more than 92 percent 
were negotiated instead of awarded after 
competitive bidding. These contracts called 
for spending of $13.8 billion. 

This negotiation took place, the subcom- 
mittee report shows, despite testimony on 
January 10, 1956, by the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logis- 
tics that “we have no intention either of 
perpetuating the use of the authority beyond 
the time when it is no longer justified or 
of utilizing negotiation on a broader basis 
than the circumstances require.” In the 
face of this promise, during 1956 more than 
$5 billion in contracts were awarded through 
negotiation on the “theory that the Korean 
hostilities still continued.” Mr. HÉBERT 
called this “a clear, flagrant, and arrogant 
abuse of authority granted by Congress.” 

Negotiations also took rather unusual 
turns, Mr. Héserr disclosed. Part of the 
negotiation for 8 guided missile destroy- 
ers was conducted by telephone by the Navy; 
in 1 Army contract, “a potential saving of 
$1 million was thrown away” because some- 
body didn’t ask the right questions during 
negotiations; the Air Force’s Deputy Direc- 
tor of Procurement told the subcommittee 
he liked negotiation because it was an art 
where meaning may be conveyed by the 
blinking of an eye or the shading of a state- 
ment.” 

None of this, however, is the proper way 
to conduct the Nation's public business. 
And none of these cases, the Congressman 
made plain, had anything to do with secret 
‘weapons. 

Further, the Comptroller General has no 
authority to scrutinize contracts—or the 
manner in which they are conducted or 
determined—under the national emergency 
suspension provision still in effect. “We have 
bureaucracy let loose without any agency 
of the Government exercising any control,” 
Mr. HÉBERT said. 

That, naturally, is the way the military 
would prefer to operate and has, in fact, 
operated under Democratic as well as Re- 
publican administrations. It is less bur- 
densome to negotiate with 2 or 3 companies 
than to do business in the open market. 

The subcommittee is well aware that there 
are circumstances when secrecy, because of 
national security, is necessary in contracting. 
And negotiation is sometimes the only 
method, for in certain types of military hard- 
ware it would be fruitless to advertise for 
competitive bids; only 1 or 2 firms are 
equipped to supply the needs. 

But certainly it is neither necessary nor 
wise to negotiate more than 90 percent of 
the military buying. For, as Mr. Hésert's 
committee points out, a system where the 
general public is not privy to what is going 
on can easily become a shield for mischief, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle 
ought to read this editorial carefully. 

Tt points out that although the hostili- 
ties that gave rise to authorization of 
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negotiated contracts ended 4 years ago, 
the administration continues to abuse 
the Annual Services Procurement Act. 
It does so by its continued failure to re- 
voke or modify the proclamation of a 
national emergency under which con- 
tracts are negotiated instead of bid for, 
even though that national emergency has 
passed. 

Words are a poor substitute for deeds 
and this is another sample of the pledges 
broken by the Republican Party. It 
favored big business at the expense of 
other segments of our business economy. 
Through the negotiation of billions of 
dollars of military contracts, it has been 
able to reward firms it favors. It has 
violated one of the basic principles of our 
form of government. It likes to nego- 
tiate contracts, because, as an adminis- 
tration witness testified, it is an art 
whereby meaning may be conveyed by 
blinking an eye or the shading of a state- 
ment. 

This practice should cease. It is long 
past time that the administration re- 
turned to the policy Congress laid down 
for peacetime military procurement 
when it passed the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Act. 


THE DOMESTIC LEAD-ZINC 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, some 
people have been under the misappre- 
hension that efforts to succor the domes- 
tic lead-zine industry—which is slowly 
being strangled by foreign dumping of 
those metals on the American market— 
is of purely western concern. 

An article which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of July 16 plainly shows 
that such is not the case. This article 
deals with the curtailment of 2,500 tons 
of production a month at zinc refineries 
of the New Jersey Zinc Co. in Palmer- 
ton, Pa., and Depue, III. 

Furthermore, the article provides the 
following diagnosis of the cause of the 
economic malady at the Midwest and 
eastern zinc plants: 

The company stated the cuts have been 
forced by a heavy oversupply of zinc in the 
United States due to an uncontrolled flood 
of foreign imports. The excessive imports 
have driven the price down from 13% cents 
to 10 cents a pound within the past 60 days,” 
company officials said. 

“There can be no improvement in the situ- 
ation, and further production curtailments 
in the zinc mining and smelting industry are 
bound to occur unless the United States Gov- 
ernment adopts some means of controlling 
the exploitation of the domestic market by 
the foreign producers,” New Jersey Zinc 
declared. 


These New Jersey sentiments reflect 
those uttered by me on this floor in 
recent weeks and dating back several 
years. It is the only conclusion one can 
reach if he seriously contemplates what 
can be done to save this vital domestic 
mining industry. 

Fortunately, a proposal to take reme- 
dial action is now before Congress. It 
is the administration’s long-range min- 
erals program, which includes a specific 
remedy for lead-zine in the form of a 
proposed import tax to be applied when 
foreign importations depress domestic 
minerals prices below a minimum sur- 
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vival level. This overall program has re- 
ceived widespread support from the 
mining industry and labor organizations 
and from Members of the Congress in 
both parties, 

Hearings have been scheduled by the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
August 1 and 2, and preliminary hear- 
ings will be held by the Senate Finance 
Committee on July 22, through the con- 
siderate cooperation of Chairman BYRD 
and members of the Finance Committee. 

I hereby request unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point the Wall Street Journal article of 
July 16 on the New Jersey Zinc curtail- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


New Jersey Zinc Cuts OUTPUT AT 2 PLANTS 
2.500 Tons A MoNTH—COMPANY ATTRIBUTES 
REDUCTION TO OVERSUPPLY IN UNITED STATES 
DUE ro Excessive IMPORTS 


New TORK. — New Jersey Zinc Co. joined 
the growing list of big domestic miners and 
processors of zinc that have been forced to 
reduce output. The company announced it 
is curtailing refined zinc production by a 
total of 2,500 tons a month at its Palmerton, 
Pa., and Depue, III., zine plants. 

The company stated the cuts have been 
forced by a heavy oversupply of zinc in the 
United States due to an uncontrolled flood 
of foreign imports. “The excessive imports 
have driven the price down from 13% cents 
to 10 cents a pound within the past 60 days,” 
company Officials said. 

“There can be no improvement in the sit- 
uation, and further production curtailments 
in the zinc mining and smelting industry are 
bound to occur unless the United States 
Government adopts some means of control- 
ling the exploitation of the domestic market 
by foreign producers,” New Jersey Zinc de- 
clared. 


Other recent cutbacks in refined zine pro- 
duction include a 2,700-ton-a-month slash 
by American Smelting & Refining Co. at its 
Corpus Christi, Tex., plant, and cuts totaling 
1,500 tons a month made by American Zinc, 
Lead & Smelting Co., at its Dumas, Tex., and 
Fort Smith, Ark., smelting plants. 

American Smelting & Refining Co. also has 
closed 3 zinc mines in the United States hav- 
ing production of 3,000 tons a month. 

A strike has closed Eagle-Picher Co.'s 
Henryetta, Okla., zinc smelter, which indus- 
try sources say is capable of turning out 3,000 
tons of slab zinc monthly. A strike also has 
closed the Austinville, Va., zinc mine of New 
Jersey Zinc Co., which had been producing 
at the rate of 3,650 tons of zinc and lead 
concentrates a month, mostly zinc concen- 
trates. Such concentrates usually run 55 to 
60 percent of zinc content. 

Figures compiled by the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics show that 1957 zinc im- 
ports have been running ahead of a year 
ago. For the first 4 months this year im- 
ports of zinc, including zinc in ore and 
concentrates, and refined zinc, have averaged 
89,001 tons a month. Of this, refined zinc 
imports averaged 26,144 tons. This com- 
pared with 1956 full-year total average 
monthly imports of 64,230 tons, of which 
refined zinc imports averaged 20,414 tons a 
month, 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, to 
show that this problem is not exclusively 
eastern or midwestern in nature, I also 
request unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a short article 
from the Salt Lake Tribune of July 11. 
This article shows that mineowners in 
Idaho are in the throes of pessimism be- 
cause of depressed minerals prices. 
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Mining firms and minerals processors 
throughout the country will benefit by 
an improved outlook and morale if the 
Congress acts speedily on the first long- 
range minerals policy legislation ever 
presented to the Congress with approval 
by the executive branch and bipartisan 
support in the Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IDAHO MINEOWNERS IN THROES OF PESSIMISM 

Botse, IpaHo.—State Mines Inspector 

George McDowell Wednesday expressed 
great concern about the future of Idaho 
mining after noting pessimism of operators 
on his recent 3-week tour of the Gem State’s 
mines. 

“Many of them told me flatly that if prices 
don't improve they’ll cease their operations,” 
he declared. 

Adding emphasis to his report was an an- 
nouncement from the Triumph Mine at 
Hailey that it would close down and lay off 
50 to 60 workers Friday. 


TRUCKERS’ STUDY TO IMPROVE 
DRIVING STANDARDS 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, vir- 
tually every holiday “morning-after” the 
newspapers and other mediums tell us of 
the scores and even hundreds killed, 
crippled, or injured in highway traffic 
tragedies. : 

Provision of superhighways, as in- 
tended in the national program that the 
Congress adopted last year, is of course a 
vital step toward traffic safety. How- 
ever, it seems to me and to many in my 
State that we must constantly work to 
improve another factor—the human 
factor, if we are to reduce death on our 
highways. i 

In Utah the Deseret News, one of our 
leading newspapers which is published in 
Salt Lake City and widely distributed 
throughout the intermountain country, 
has editorially noted that the trucking 
industry has done much good work to 
instill and promote conditions favoring 
highway safety. 

Recently it suggested to the American 
Trucking Association that the trucking 
industry might perform a worthy public 
service through a concerted effort to de- 
velop practical tests of a driver’s mental 
and psychological fitness to drive. 

This editorial, as the editors observed, 
“has stimulated considerable response” 
and resulted in at least two thoughtful 
reports by men deeply concerned with 
trucking and highway safety. These in- 
dicate just what can be done—and I 
might say—what is being done by certain 
truckers to improve safety. 

These findings I believe all Members 
of Congress should have easily available. 
I hereby request unanimous consent to 
include as a part of my remarks the 
Deseret News editorial plus two comple- 
mentary reports which appear with it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Salt Lake City Deseret News of 
July 11, 1957] 
How Truckers CAN Save LIVES 

A month ago, the Deseret News published 
an editorial commending the American 
Trucking Association for its traffic safety 
drive but challenging it to go much further. 
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The trucking industry’s vested Interest in 
safety, its training and equipment, and its 
opportunity to watch the records of its driv- 
ers, it seemed to us, equip it to do the public 
a great service. 

We suggested that the industry make a 
concerted effort to develop practical tests 
of a man’s mental and psychological fitness 
to drive. We suggested these tests be them- 
selves tested by years of trucking experi- 
ence on the highways, and that then they 
be made available in simplified form, to 
State licensing agencies. 

There are two vital areas of protection. 
One is strict discipline on the highway. This 
demands tough enforcement. It demands 
heavier fines, more jail sentences, more reyo- 
cation of drivers’ licenses, and maybe even, 
someday, the impounding of cars of those 
who use them criminally. The other area 
of protection that may someday become as 
important involves protecting the public 
ahead of time, before the accident, from 
those whose attitudes make them unfit to 
drive. And bad attitude, it must be reem- 
phasized, kills more highway victims than 
all other causes combined. 

Well, that editorial has stimulated con- 
siderable response. Two thoughtful reports 
are printed on this page, by men deeply in- 
volved in trucking and highway safety. 

Essentially, these reports make two main 
points. One is that the kind of tests we 
suggested are being carried out by at least 
one major company, and that they work. 
Consolidated Freightway’s remarkable im- 
provement in safety since it started its 
driver selection program—despite the in- 
creased risk of more cars on the highway— 
is excellent evidence of that fact. 

The other point, made by Darrell Welling, 
manager of the Utah Motor Transport Asso- 
ciation, is not so encouraging. It is that 
the resources of the trucking industry have 
been offered to the public before and have 
not been accepted. 

In 1948 a complete driver-testing labora- 
tory (not, however, including psychological 
testing, as far as we can determine) was de- 
veloped by trucking, tire, and gasoline in- 
dustries and offered to the State. No re- 
sponse. The public is not willing to accept 
such rigid standards, Mr. Welling concludes. 

Obviously, that conclusion was correct in 
1948. It may still be correct today. But 
it seems to us that the public is vastly more 
aware of highway danger than it used to be, 
and far more determined to protect itself. 
Per-mile accident rates continue to go down, 
but the increasing number of cars on the 
highway means that every time a man gets 
into his car he has less chance of leaving 
it alive than he did the last time. 

Caught in this frightening box, the pub- 
lic is simply going to have to take protective 
measures. Steadily tougher law enforce- 
ment, both on the highways and in the 
courts, is one way that must be followed. 
Tougher policies of revoking licenses of dan- 
gerous drivers is another. And still another 
may be the approach emphasized by these 
two trucking officials. 

We believe the public is ready to accept 
the challenge in the last paragraph of Mr. 
Welling's letter. 


[From the Salt Lake City Deseret News of 
July 11, 1957 
Can TRUCKERS Save Lives?—SHOULD WE 
Have PSYCHOPHYSICAL TESTS? 


Periodically people enjoy a pat on the back 
for the effort they expend in doing their 
jobs. 

It has been quite some time since we took 
the opportunity to express our appreciation 
for the editorial policy of the News and the 
outstanding job being done in practically 
all phases. The editorial on June 10 which 
prompts this letter, entitled “The Truckers 
Could Save Lives,” is no exception and ap- 
parently we have been dilatory in keeping 
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you informed of all our activities. For this 
we must apologize. 

The American Trucking Association, Inc. 
is made up of 48 associations and 13 confer- 
ences representing the material devices in 
the industry such as: 

4 1. Common carriers of general commodi- 
es, 

2. Household goods carriers, 

3. Petroleum carriers, etc. 

In 1948 the Utah Motor Transportation 
Association, through the cooperation of the 
Ford dealers in the State of Utah, the Fire- 
stone Tire dealers, Fruehauf Trailer Co., and 
Utah Oil, equipped a semitrailer with a 
complete driver-testing laboratory which in- 
cluded the following tests: 

Visual acuity, fleld of vision, depth per- 
ception, glare resistance and recovery, color 
recognition, reaction time, night vision. 

During the months of March, April, and 
May in 1948, this laboratory was scheduled 
in every city in the State where a high school 
was located. All of the citizens and students 
were invited to take the battery of tests 
without charge, simply to determine their 
driving limitations, 

After the tour was completed, the equip- 
ment was offered to the State of Utah, and 
we encouraged its inclusion in the driver 
license tests. 

Like virtue, it was commended by every- 
one, but there were a number of reasons 
given why the State could not incorporate 
the psychophysical test in their driver li- 
cense program, 

The tests were continued a number of 
years by the association until practically all 
major companies secured sets of testing 
equipment and incorporated it to their own 
driver selection program. 

We are sure you recall that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission requires a physical 
examination for commercial vehicle drivers 
operating in interstate commerce, which is 
comparable to the physical required by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. This examination 
is required every 3 years. 

A number of high schools in the city have 
availed themselves of the offer made by the 
General Petroleum Corp., and have complete 
sets of psychophysical sets of testing equip- 
ment which have been included in their 
driver selection program. 

The California Motor Trucking Association 
is one of the leaders in this fleld, having 
included the ICC physical examination re- 
quirements with their own psychophysical 
and mental tests, which are all given by a 
staff of physicians employed for this service. 

Because of years of experience, the motor 
transport industry could provide a scientific 
set of physical and psychophysical tests 
which would undoubtedly save tens of thou- 
sands of lives each year if adopted by the 
States. This information and this service 
have been available for a number of years, 
but the public is not willing to accept the 
rigid requirements imposed on the commer- 
cial vehicle drivers. 

As a glaring example, we are told that 600 
persons receiving compensation for the blind 
in one of our good States had valid driver 
licenses and were operating their vehicle 
every day. 

If the Deseret News can carry on a crusade 
to tie the bell on the cat, we will be happy 
to provide it with all of the scientific devel- 
opments of the industry and its allied 
members. 

L. D. WELLING, 
Manager, Utah Motor Transport 
Association. 


{From the Salt Lake City Deseret News of 
July 11, 1957] 
How TRUCKERS Work For SAFE DRIVING 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc., has, for the 
last 8 years, made an earnest attempt to 
select safe drivers, using psychological tests 
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as a part of the selection process. Using ac- 
cident records and job performance as 
criteria, a battery of three tests were stand- 
ardized to discriminate safe from unsafe 
drivers. 

Characteristics which are sought by the 
tests include mental alertness, aggressiveness, 
interest in social service activities, general 
Sympathetic attitudes, lack of neuroses, etc. 

For scores on the tests which are character- 
istic of those who have accidents, a penalty 
score is assessed. At the point at which the 
total penalty scores indicate that the appli- 
cant would be a poor risk as a driver, his 
profile recommends against hiring. 

Of course, the testing is only one phase 
of a more thorough selection process which 
includes several interviews, checking of ref- 
erences and accident records, vision, physical 
fitness, and student road driving under the 
watchful eye of a senior driver. 

Does it work? Many factors contribute to 
safety; driver safety meetings, improved 
equipment, better roads, and so forth. How- 
ever, selection of safe drivers is probably one 
of the most important factors. 

In 1949 when the tests were installed the 
accident frequency was 1.39 accidents per 
100,000 miles. The following table shows 
frequencies since that time. 


Frequency per 
100,000 miles 


We feel that we can eliminate all accidents 
which are preventable. By constantly im- 
proving selection procedures, we hope to re- 
duce our accident frequency further. Dur- 
ing the coming year we hope to study the ef- 
tectiveness of the tests which we are cur- 
rently using and make improvements which 
will increase our chances of hiring safe driv- 
ers. 

The three tests which we are now using 
are: The Otis employment test, the Kuder 
vocational preference record, and the John- 
son temperament analysis. 

Total of 20 scores are derived from these 
three instruments, and actual experience has 
shown that many of these are related to high- 
way safety. 

During the years 1948 to 1955, the United 
States Army, through the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office studied a number of skill tests 
to assist the Army in the selection of safer 
drivers. A part of the work in developing 
these tests was done at Iowa State College. 
We are currently reviewing these combined 
efforts to see what contribution this research 
could make to our search for the safer, pro- 
fessional over-the-road drivers. 

O. R. CHRISTENSEN, 
Executive President, 
Consolidated Freightways. 


CHIEF JUSTICE WARREN 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I took the floor to defend the 
great Chief Justice of the United States, 
Earl Warren, who really does not need 
any defense. Today I should like to ask 
unanimous consent that a radio news 
broadcast by Eric Sevareid, of July 16, 
1957, be printed in the Rrecorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Good evening. The course of the Wash- 
ington news reinforces the frequently ex- 
pressed observation here that not since the 
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early Roosevelt days has the Supreme Court 
of the United States been the center of con- 
troversy that it is today; in those days at- 
tacks on the Court came chiefly from the 
executive branch, culminating in Roosevelt's 
misfiring attempt to enlarge the court. To- 
day the principal attacks are coming from 
the legislative branch. 

Yesterday, speakers in New York told the 
American Bar Association that while the 
High Court should by no means be regarded 
as immune from criticism, intemperate 
criticisms should be viewed with the great- 
est caution. Today, the United States Sen- 
ate heard an attack on the Court by Dem- 
ocratic Senator Byrrp, of Virginia, normally 
a soft-spoken man, who personalized his 
criticisms and called Chief Justice Warren, 
I quote, “the modern Thaddeus Stevens.” 
Stevens was the Pennsylvania Congressman 
who did more than any other man to fasten 
the punitive reconstruction laws upon the 
Southern States following the Civil War. 

For several reasons it is natural that War- 
ren is the personal lightning rod of recent 
storms over the Court; southerners are mind- 
ful that it was he who wrote the Court's 
opinion in the school segregation case 3 
years ago; conservatives generally are mind- 
ful that it was he who wrote the opinion in 
the recent Watkins case intervening on the 
side of witnesses in Congressional investi- 
gations. Warren is Chief Justice, but in the 
old phrase he is only primus inter pares, 
first among equals; 1 of 9 Justices with the 
same voting powers; and in the school case he 
spoke for a unanimous Court; in the Wat- 
kins case for a Court with only one dissenter. 

In the climate of this period it may be 
natural that the High Court should be popu- 
larly labeled the “Warren Court.” But all 
close observers of the Supreme Court would 
agree that any popular impression of one 
Justice dominating the Court is a false im- 
pression. The Court does not work that way; 
rarely, if ever, has. 

But the course of recent events has pro- 
duced a public spotlight on this one man, 
of an intensity not suffered or enjoyed by 
any single Justice for a good many years; it 
is, in a sense, political controversy that laps 
around him but it is not partisan contro- 
versy. That is, approval and disapproval of 
his actions are not cast along party lines; 
rather, along geographical and philosophi- 
cal lines. Warren, himself, even in his po- 
litical life, occupied an unusually unpartisan 
niche, in spite of his Republican affiliation 
and his vice presidential nomination by that 
party. No elected official can ever be above 
politics, but as California’s Governor, War- 
ren did manage to draw immense popular 
support from the opposition party as well 
as from his own. 

To enter the High Court means a com- 
plete break, even intellectually, with parti- 
sanship or at least the most rigorous, self- 
examining attempt to so break; Warren's re- 
solve to do so is regarded by many here as a 
most conspicuous example; illustrated, per- 
haps, no more clearly than by his journey to 
Missouri 10 days ago to speak the highest 
public praise of Harry Truman, whom he had 
fought hard against in the 1948 presidential 
campaign. The Truman admirers gathered 
in Independence were not only pleased; they 
were rather awed. 

Warren had more than the normal share 
of trouble in divorcing himself from politics; 
politicians, and the press, wouldn't quite let 
him go; when Mr. Eisenhower first fell ill, 
public pressures immediately started up, 
with a view to returning the Chief Justice 
to the political field. Even his public dis- 
avowal failed to stem the speculation; by 
this he was deeply disturbed, feeling that 
his word was doubted, fearing for his rela- 
tions with the other Justices. Very shortly 
any fears they may have had that he would 
use the Court as a political steppingstone 
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were resolved. Not by the President's re- 
covery; but by their belief in Warren’s in- 
tegrity. One of them said to this reporter 
at the time, “You may safely wager your life 
that this man would refuse even a conven- 
tion draft.” Such is the nature of the man 
now silently bearing the brunt of Congres- 
sional attack. 
This is Eric Sevareid in Washington, 


FEDERAL TIMBER RULEMAKING 
SHOULD BE PROPERLY PUBLI- 
CIZED 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
last year the Senate Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs Committee called upon the 
Departments of Agriculture and Interior 
to review their policy of setting aside 
Federal timber so that only companies 
in a certain geographic area could bid 
upon it. 

The Department of Interior, in pursu- 
ance of our request, made a further 
study, held a public hearing, published a 
proposal to change its rules in the Fed- 
eral Register, and, receiving few or no 
objections, abolished marketing areas in 
Oregon. 

When the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment had completed its study, it did not 
release it to the public; but a series of 
fortuitous events forced the release of 
this report. The interested parties were 
then able to get all the information they 
were entitled to on this vital policy issue, 

The Department of Agriculture also 
conducted a study of its own on its situa- 
tion, and on May 29 submitted a report 
to the Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY]. He wisely placed this report in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on July 3 when he 
introduced S. 2466, a bill to repeal the 
authority contained in the act of May 
29, 1944. This act contains the author- 
ity for the Secretary to restrict the sale 
of timber to parties he may designate. 

On May 29, the Department of Agri- 
culture, in effect, advised the chairman 
of the Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee that it did not plan to 
create any more of these units which 
would grant timber to mills in selected 
areas or to selected companies. If the 
chairman had not put the report in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, very few persons 
would have been aware of this policy 
change. 

The Department of Agriculture pub- 
lished in the Federal Register for July 16, 
1957, new regulations regarding its pol- 
icy. When I saw these, I called upon a 
committee staff member to find out what 
these regulations will do.- I was sur- 
prised to discover that the Department 
was putting its new policy into effect 
without first publishing a notice of in- 
tent to change the regulations. I was 
further amazed to discover that these 
regulations announce a new policy by the 
technique of omission. 

Nowhere in the new regulations or in 


the notice can one gather that there is a 


significant change in policy. Just a 
short statement at the outset would ad- 
vise interested persons that the regula- 
tions are being amended to reflect a pol- 
icy that no longer will there be estab- 
lished either Federal units, which grant 
national forest timber to selected com- 
munities, or cooperative agreements, 
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which grant national forest timber to a 
single company. 

The people are entitled to a short sum- 
mary statement of the policy impact of 
proposed regulations. It should not be 
necessary to go down through them line 
by line, to see whether a few word 
changes have been made or whether 
whole sections have been eliminated. 

I do not want to infer that I do not ap- 
prove of the policy decision to create 
these units no longer, but I do not ap- 
prove of the procedure used to adopt 
this new policy. 

Just following this new regulation in 
the Federal Register, the Department of 
Agriculture has a huge section on milk 
marketing, entitled “Proposed Rule- 
making.” I think that could have been 
done in this case. Just preceding this, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board published 
rules and gave a short summary of the 
important substantive changes. I 
think this, too, should be done. 

It is my firm belief that in our demo- 
cratic Government we must be always 
alert to keeping the people advised and 
informed. I am not a lawyer, and I do 
not discuss this situation from the 
standpoint of a lawyer. I do firmly be- 
lieve that the people are entitled to know 
that a Federal policy is to be changed. 
They have a right to express their views, 
and they have a right to know just how 
a regulation has been changed. 

The Forest Service has a wonderful 
record in resource administration, and 
I do not make these statements to 
criticize them in any way. They have 
done a good job of informing the people 
on forestry matters, and I commend 
them for it. However, I think there is 
room for improvement in the way Forest 
Service policy is announced. 

To emphasize this point, I wish to re- 
state the recommendation made by the 
House Government Operations Com- 
mittee and the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee in their joint 
report on Federal timber sales policies: 

Consideration should be given to provid- 
ing for wider publication of rules, regula- 
tions and decisions affecting the users of 
public lands. In particular, full use should 
be made of the Federal Register and the 
Code of Federal Regulations instead of re- 
liance solely upon manuals and memoran- 
dums designed primarily for internal use. 


In making this recommendation, the 
committees called for full use of the Fed- 
eral Register. My definition of full use 
is that notice of proposed rulemaking 
will be given, the announcement of a 
proposed change will include a brief 
statement of the policy change, and the 
final regulation adopted will not only 
state this again, but any variation from 
the proposed change. 

I again commend the agencies for the 
speed. with which they are acting on the 
64 separate recommendations these 
committees made. I want to urge the 
early adoption of our recommendations 
on adequately informing the public. 


EFFORTS OF THE PRESIDENT TO 
EASE INTERNATIONAL TENSION 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 

ident, yesterday, at a press conference, 

the President is reported to have said 
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that he thought a meeting between the 
Defense Minister of Russia, Marshal Zhu- 
kov, and the Secretary of Defense of 
the United States, Mr. Charles Wilson, 
would be helpful. I think that state- 
ment is characteristic of the constant 
concern of the President in the effort to 
seek to find ways to alleviate interna- 
tional tension. 

I can state, as a matter of personal 
knowledge, that the President's belief 
that one can talk to Marshal Zhukov on 
a man-to-man basis is not an idea that 
has been arrived at lately by him. In 
the month of September 1945, I was a 
member of the House of Representatives 
Appropriations Subcommittee dealing 
with the War Department. We were 
visiting with General Eisenhower in 
Frankfurt, Germany. In fact, that was 
the first time I had ever met General 
Eisenhower personally. 

I have recalled on many occasions 
some of the experiences General Eisen- 
hower at that time related to us of his 
dealing with the Russian commanders, 
and particularly Marshal Zhukov. I 
know at that time he regarded Marshal 
Zhukov as a person who found it difficult 
to understand some of our political phi- 
losophies and beliefs in this country, but 
the general regarded him as a man of 
truthfulness. So I can understand why 
the President should have made the ob- 
servations he made yesterday. I applaud 
the observations of the President, and 
express the hope they may be another 
step leading in the direction of the eas- 
ing of international tensions and im- 
provement in the world situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on 
July 2, in the Senate, I undertook to 
analyze H. R. 6127, the so-called civil- 
rights bill, and my remarks were the 
result of many hours of personal study. 
I would certainly never seek to deceive 
the Senate on any point, and that is 
particularly true of a legal proposition, 
because Senators are too intelligent to 
be deceived, and I have some little pride 
in my reputation as a lawyer. 

In the course of my discussion, Mr. 
President, I pointed out that this was 
labeled a right-to-vote bill, whereas part 
IV, which dealt with voting rights, was 
the most moderate of the four parts of 
the bill. 

I stated part III of the bill was an un- 
limited grant of power to the Attorney 
General of the United States to govern 
by injunction and Federal bayonet. 

I further stated that this bill was cun- 
ningly tied in to one of the old recon- 
struction statutes by number, and that 
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it could enable the use of the Army, Navy, 
and militia to destroy the system of sepa- 
ration of the races in Southern States 
at the point of a bayonet, if it should be 
deemed necessary to take such a step. 

Mr. President, I was somewhat dis- 
comfited by the initial reaction to my 
speech. On the day following, it was 
greeted with considerable ridicule and 
denunciation. I was lampooned and 
cartooned, and charged with making ex- 
treme and unfounded statements, as one 
editorial said because of a sense of 
frustration.” 

I must say, Mr. President, that since 
that time a study has been made of this 
bill by the more responsible members of 
the fourth estate, and by lawyers in the 
Senate and throughout the country, and 
the study has completely confirmed every 
statement I made as to the scope and 
purport of part III of the bill. 

I pay tribute to the fairness of the 
more responsible press, including some 
parts of it which are most militant in 
championship of so-called civil-rights 
legislation, for their fairness in inform- 
ing the American people of the truth as 
to the powers contained in this nefarious 
part of the bill. 

Yesterday the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from California 
[Mr. KNow ann], and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], offered an 
amendment to repeal the reconstruc- 
tion statutes. tied into part III, under 
which the use of the military might of the 
United States would have been author- 
ized to enforce the commingling of the 
races. I am grateful to those two Sen- 
ators, Mr. President, for their willing- 
ness to repeal the law which would au- 
thorize the use of tanks, cannon, ma- 
chine-guns, and bayonets to destroy the 
only way of life the southern people have 
ever known, and do it at a time and in 
the manner determined by one American 
Official, the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that the 
amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and the Senator from Minnesota 
does assure that there shall not be imme- 
diately a military occupation of areas in 
the Southern States or a re-reconstruc- 
tion of the South by military rule. But 
this amendment does not go to the great 
vices which are contained in part III of 
the bill. It does not in any way elimi- 
nate the sweeping and un-American 
grant of power to an appointed official to 
govern by injunction. It does not elimi- 
nate the provisions of part III which 
would strike down our system of Govern- 
ment by law and institute Government 
by men. It does not in anywise limit 
the power which would be conferred on 
the Attorney General to place his own 
construction on what is a civil right, in 
one of the broadest fields of jurispru- 
dence, or to determine to his own satis- 
faction where the rights of one citizen 
may end without eliminating the rights 
of other citizens. 

Nor, Mr. President, does the amend- 


“ment in anywise preclude the harsh use 


of Federal power to intrude the Govern- 
ment into the rights of the States and 
into the lives of our citizens. Even with 
the amendment, part III would author- 
ize the Attorney General, according to his 
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whim or fancy, to use every might of the 
Federal Government, except the bayonet, 
to destroy the system of separation of the 
races in the Southern States, in schools, 
and in all public places of entertainment 
operating under State license. 

The amendment does not remove the 
objection that this is a force bill—a force 
bill of the rawest kind. It does not in 
anywise mitigate the political aspects 
of the measure. It does not take note, 
Mr. President, of the very significant fact 
that when the Attorney General origi- 
nally proposed civil-rights legislation to 
the Congress he asked only that the 
Commission and the Congress study an 
application of the vast powers that would 
be granted in part III of the bill before 
the study can begin. 

We have completely refuted the state- 
ment that this bill was only a right-to- 
vote bill as it had first been represented 
to the American people. 

I conclude by saying, Mr. President, 
that if the civil-rights bill should be en- 
acted into law with this single amend- 
ment to part III, and without eliminat- 
ing the vicious proposal in its entirety, 
such a law would work irreparable in- 
jury to both the white and Negro citizens 
of the Southern States, and its enact- 
ment would be a national calamity. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wonder if the Senator 
a few years ago heard that song, I Am a 
Lonely Little Petunia in an Onion Patch? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
ability to sing is not one of whatever 
modest accomplishments I may have. I 
do not believe I recall that particular 
song. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is a very catchy little 
song, I Am a Lonely Little Petunia in an 

Onion Patch. 

The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND] and the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. HUMPHREY] simply undertakes to 
transplant a petunia in an onion patch, 
or, if we interpret part III correctly, a 
patch of poison ivy. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from California and the Senator from 
Minnesota states, in effect, “We are for 
democracy, the flag, and the country.” 
Who can vote against democracy, the 
flag, and the country? So they propose 
to plant their amendment in part III of 
the bill, which goes a long way toward 
taking away from the American people 
the protection offered by democracy, the 
flag, and the country. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate the apt 
illustration of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wonder how far polit- 
ical maneuvering can go. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say that I have 
not yet abandoned hope that both au- 
thors of the “petunia amendment” will 
undertake to assist in extirpating the 
poison ivy from the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Geor- 
gia should familiarize himself with that 
song, I Am a Lonely Little Petunia in an 
Onion Patch, and he will understand 
to what I am referring. 
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Mr. RUSSELL, I understand the Sen- 
ator’s illustration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr. CASE of 
South Dakota addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Georgia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» at this point, as a part of my 
remarks, an article written by Lyle C. 
Wilson, published yesterday in the Wash- 
ington Daily News, entitled “Who Draft- 
ed Hidden Gobbledygook in Rights Bill?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Wuo DRAFTED HIDDEN GOBBLEDYGOOK IN 
RicHtTs BILL? 


(By Lyle C. Wilson) 


It would be a fair question to ask Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., who in his 
Department drafted the administration's 
ciyil-rights bill and, also, the names of any 
outsiders who helped on the job. 

With the authors identified, it would be 
reasonable to ask them about the legislative 
gobbledygook in part III of the bill. Part III 
authorizes the use of the land and naval 
forces of the United States and the militia 
to enforce civil rights for Negroes in South- 
ern communities. 

About all that is known by the authorship 
of the bill is that it was drafted in the De- 
partment of Justice or, at least, was made 
available to the House and the Senate by 
that Department. Intentionally or not, the 
bill’s authors chose a tricky and devious 
method of empowering the President to use 
troops in the South to enforce such rights 
as integrated schools, 

It would be fair to ask the bill’s authors 
whether they sought to bury out of sight the 
provision for the use of troops. Their meth- 
od was roundabout but effective. Back there 
in reconstruction days, roughly 1866 to 1871, 
Congress imposed some heavy-handed legis- 
lation on the South and backed it up with 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 

One of those reconstruction bills with a 
legislative history spanning from July 31, 
1861, to April 20, 1871, is identified now in 
the United States Code as Act No. 1985. Part 
III of the civil-rights bill pending now before 
the Senate actually is an amendment of 
that reconstruction time Act No. 1985. 

This act, in turn, depends for its enforce- 
ment on still another reconstruction force 
bill now identified as Act No. 1993, enacted 
first in 1866 and amended in 1871. The au- 
thority for the use of troops to enforce a 
miscellany of civil rights is well disguised. 

From line 12, page 9 of the administration 
bill it is necessary to pursue the hidden 
meaning all the way back to 1866-71 before 
the reader encounters this language: 

“Tt shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, or such persons as he may 
empower for that purpose, to employ such 
part of the land and naval forces of the 
United States, or of the militia, as may be 
necessary to aid in the execution of the ju- 
dicial process.” 

It would be fair to question the authors 
about another interesting point. Why was 
this great enforcement power by land and 
sea forces provided for the miscellany of 
civil rights and not provided to enforce the 
greatest right of all—the right to vote? 

The Senate bypassed its Judiciary Com- 
mittee in bringing the bill to the floor. If 
the bill had been referred to that committee, 
Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, Democrat, of 
Georgia, could have sought the presence 
of the bill’s authors as witnesses, and such 
questions as are suggested here undoubtedly 
would have been asked. Senator RUSSELL 
doesn't like any part of the bill. He espe- 
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cially objects to what he regards as deceit 
and doubletalk in its presentation. 

“The purpose of this bili,” he told the 
Senate, ‘was to tie the whole proposition 
into a law authorizing the use of troops to 
integrate southern schools and not for the 
purpose of assuring the right of any citizen 
of this country to vote.” 

Another fair question to the authors and 
assistant authors would be: Was that the 
purpose? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
appreciate these oratorical and horticul- 
tural explanations of the amendment of- 
fered as of yesterday. I only wish to 
say that the amendment was offered in 
good faith. The amendment was offered 
for a very sincere and worthy purpose. 

It is the belief of those of us who of- 
fered the amendment—and I speak in 
this instance for myself and the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNowLanp], the 
main authors—that provisions relating 
to the use of military force had no place 
in the bill, and therefore ought to be 
eliminated. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at the moment. 

Mr. President, part III of this bill will 
be discussed in considerable detail today 
and tomorrow and until we vote upon it. 
I only wish to make this observation: 
Part III of the bill relates to the citizen- 
ship of the people of the United States. 
There is a dual citizenship in this coun- 
try. Each and every citizen of the 
United States is also a citizen of his 
State; and each and every citizen of a 
State is a citizen of the United States. 
The 14th amendment clearly recognizes 
what we refer to as the duality of citi- 
zenship. Just as there are public defend- 
ers of citizenship rights in the States, 
so there are public defenders of citizen- 
ship rights with respect to national citi- 
zenship. The 14th amendment makes 
that quite clear, It provides as follows: 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities 
of citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. 


That is fundamental law. This is a 
constitutional amendment. The right 
to equal protection of the laws is a right 
worthy of the protection of the sovereign 
power of the Government of the United 
States. 

I also suggest that part III of the bill 
refers to some of the decisions made by 
the highest Court of the land, including 
the Supreme Court decision relating to 
schools and school integration, the Su- 
preme Court decision relating to elimina- 
tion of segregation in interstate trans- 
portation, and other decisions. They 
are laws, just as much as though they 
were enacted by Congress, because they 
are the law of the Constitution, which is 
the supreme law of the land, applied by 
the instrumentality of government which 
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is provided for in the Constitution to 
interpret and apply constitutional provi- 
sions. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Later we shall dis- 
cuss this question in considerable detail. 
I make no apologies for the amendment 
which was submitted yesterday. There 
was no politicking in connection with it. 
It was offered from the heart, and not 
from the hip pocket. It was offered in 
sincerity, and it was offered for a worthy 


purpose. 

I conclude by making this observa- 
tion 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course I yield to 
the minority leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk the amendment which 
was submitted yesterday on behalf of the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
and myself, and ask that it be read for 
the information of the Senate, and be 
called up as the pending amendment. I 
understand that it would take prece- 
dence over the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The un- 
finished business has not yet been laid 
before the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As soon as the un- 
finished business is laid before the Sen- 
ate, I shall offer the amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I merely 
wish to observe that, so far as I can see, 
both the opponents of part III and those 
who defend it should be in favor of this 
amendment. I see no reason why the 
amendment submitted by the distin- 
guished minority leader and the Senator 
from Minnesota should not be agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope that will be 
the case. I suppose it will be. 

I conclude on this note: I have no- 
ticed upon a number of occasions that 
Senators have spoken about the way of 
life in the South or in other parts of 
America. Certain Senators say that part 
III is directed at the way of life of the 
people in the South. I ask, What peo- 
ple? There are white people; there are 
colored people; there are Mexican-Amer- 
icans, and all kinds of people. I think 
it is wrong to presume that only one 
group is involved in the right to equal 
protection of the laws. Equal protection 
of the laws refers to a person in Amer- 
ica who is a naturalized citizen or a per- 
son born in this country. It has no 
regard for race, creed, color, or religion. 
All we are talking about is utilizing the 
sovereign power and authority of the 
Government of the United States to pro- 
tect the citizenship rights which are 
guaranteed to every citizen by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. That ap- 
plies not only to one group of citizens, 
but to all. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks a syndicated article entitled 
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“Civil Rights Clash and Greek Tragedy,” 
written by Holmes Alexander and pub- 
lished in the Los Angeles Times of re- 
cent date. 

There being no objectio&, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Civu. RIGHTS CLASH AND GREEK TRAGEDY 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


In the United States Senate today there is 
proof that the Greeks didn’t invent the art 
form which is called Greek tragedy. Greek 
drama, which has no villain except irony and 
which has no plot except the ruthless colli- 
sion of our poor, pitiful human endeavors 
to do the best we can, is something that 
flows from life. 

No invented story could match this natural 
clash of north and south, of left and right. 
No made-up characters could top the elo- 
quence of RUSSELL, the nobility of BYRD, the 
wit of Ervin, the seriousness of STENNIs and 
EASTLAND, the rugged integrity of DOUGLAS, 
the comic spirit of CHavez, the puzzlement 
of KNOWLAND and JOHNSON, or the remote 
isolation of Mr. Eisenhower, who is caught 
in the swirl of passions which are beyond 
his protected understanding. 

The irony is that so many of the Nation's 
finest men, some of whose names appear 
above, seem to be in the role of suppression- 
ists and race haters. Nothing could be more 
untrue of the southern Senators than that. 
The further irony is that this miscalled civil 
rights bill will rob Peter of even more rights 
than it pays to Paul. It is almost certain 
to halt, rather than expedite, the steady 
improvement in southern race relations. 

The ruthlessness is in the retribution 
which this country is now paying for its 
bygone sins. It was brutal and inhuman of 
the white Europeans to capture Africans 
and for years thereafter to conduct a slave 
trade. We in America are now in the atone- 
ment period, 

Our Founding Fathers were wise enough 
to stop the slave trade, but not wise enough 
to abolish slavery in 1776. The unwise omis- 
sion bothered nearly all of our great men 
in the early and middle years of the 
Republic. 

But our men were not great enough to end 
the curse that came near ending our Union. 
Today the same curse is part of the appara- 
tus which threatens the life that remains in 
our republican form of government, 

Will the wheels of this retribution grind on 
until this Nation is pulverized and unable 
to offer a solid wall against enemies from 
without? It could happen that way. 

The antagonists in this civil rights battle 
are wrapped in concrete. They say they will 
not budge 1 inch toward compromise. The 
two-party system is caught between the upper 
and nether stones and both parties are suf- 
fering from it. The Republicans, with a 
chance to organize the South and take on 
national status, are stopped in their tracks. 
The Democrats, with their southern conserv- 
atives and northern radicals, are crucified 
upon this cross of paradox. 

There is a larger paradox and in it, per- 
haps, lies the only hope of a resolution, The 
right to vote is a good cause, but the right- 
to-vote bill is no good whatever. It has all 
the architectural grace of a gallows. 

The bill would appoint another commis- 
sion, It would create another bureau in 
the Justice Department. It would give arbi- 
trary power to persons, notably judges and 
Attorneys General. It would take power 
away from self-rule systems, notably the 
jury system and local sovereignty. This bill 
deserves about as much sympathy, support, 
and admiration as an infernal machine, 

But it is so abominable that it may crack 
the concrete in which the contenders are im- 
prisoned. Senator KNowtanp is floor leader 
for this administration measure but I'm not 
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sure he’s going to vote for it in the end. 
KNOWLAND wants to break the procedural 
filibuster and bring the bill to debate with 
a vote in sight. But I think he will vote 
as he chooses, on the merits of the case. 
The other floor leader, Democratic Senator 
JOHNSON, will never—it’s my belief—stand 
for abolishing trial by jury, this being the 
key provision of the bill. 

If the two leaders bolt, the stampede is on. 
Already some of the legal-minded Members 
are pawing the ground. WAYNE MORSE, 
whose allegiance to civil rights is beyond any 
question, proposed sending the bill back to 
the Judiciary Committee for 2 weeks. 
Morse's X-ray mind goes to the heart of the 
bill’s viciousness. He says, There will not 
be equal protection of the law under the 
bill because * * * rights are determined en- 
tirely by the pleasure, the whim, and the 
caprice of the administrative officer who is 
given the unchecked power.“ 

Frank LAuscHE, another northern Demo- 
crat, is openly dubious of the injunction 
process in the bill. Joe O’Manoney, who 
was a New Dealer in his day, spoke so feel- 
ingly against the ethics of the bill that he 
drew a heartfelt tribute of thanks from the 
southerner Sprssarp HOLLAND. 

It is out of its own evil that this bill may 
at last fail and drop the curtain upon this 
superhuman tragedy. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, communicated to the 
Senate the intelligence of the death of 
Hon. James B. Bowter, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Illinois, and 
transmitted the resolutions of the House 
thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning busi- 
ness is concluded. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under a 
previous order of the Senate, the Sen- 
Ana from New York [Mr. Javits] has the 

oor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me 
in order that I may offer an amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York yield to the 
Senator from California for the purpose 
of offering an amendment? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from California for the pur- 
pose of offering his amendment without 
losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. It was 
submitted yesterday on behalf of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
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California for himself and the Senator 
from Minnesota will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, 
after line 18, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

Sec. 123. Section 1989 of the Revised 
Statutes (42 U. S. C. 1993) is hereby repealed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOWLAN D] for himself and 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY I. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to press for a vote immedi- 
ately, but I ask that the yeas and nays 
be ordered on this amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me 
for the purpose of suggesting the ab- 
sence of a quorum, with the understand- 
ing that the Senator from New York will 
not lose the floor? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad to yield for 
that purpose, under those conditions. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California [Mr. Know xanp], for himself 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], as a perfecting amendment, 
to insert certain language in part III, all 
of which is proposed to be stricken by 
the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], on behalf of himself and the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Under the previous order, the Senator 
from New York is recognized, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to the amendment striking out part 
III specifically. Part III carries out the 
responsibilities of the Nation under the 
14th amendment. To strike it would gut 
1 vital element of the bill, which has 
only 2 vital operative elements, this 
1 and an effort to better secure equal 
protection of the laws relating to voting. 
To strike part III now is a progressive 
step toward a watered-down bill, which 
may end up as a meaningless bill. The 
‘filibuster weapon still remains pointed 
at the head of the Senate, and I will not 
be a party to a step-to-step process of 
cutting down on an already moderate bill 
by compromises when I know that the 
next fight, just as determined and dug- 
in, will be on the jury-trial amendment. 
The specific rights which part III seeks 
to protect are not, as its opponents would 
seek to make out, just to enforce non- 
segregation or desegregation respect of 
situations in which the Supreme Court 
has said there shall be no segregation, 
but, equally important, to protect rights 
as indispensable to the enjoyment of 
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one’s status as an American as the right 
to vote. 

There has been much complaint dur- 
ing the debate with respect to part III 
that those @ us who are its proponents 
have not been specific enough. There- 
fore I specify the rights. They include 
the right to be a litigant; to serve on a 
jury; to have a fair trial when charged 
with a crime; to be free from brutality 
at the hands of law-enforcement offi- 
cials; to be represented by counsel; to be 
free to testify in a Federal court; to be 
free from mob violence while in Fed- 
eral custody; to be free to inform a Fed- 
eral officer of violation of a Federal law; 
and generally the right to equal protec- 
tion under the law. 

To show how very well this situation is 
understood by those who oppose the bill, 
I should like to call attention to what I 
consider to be a most revealing and inter- 
esting colloquy which took place between 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] who is in the Chamber, and the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
when the Attorney General submitted 
himself to what I thought was a very 
brilliant cross-examination over a num- 
ber of days. 

Mr. BUSH. May I inquire at what 
page the Senator is reading? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam reading from page 
24 of the record of the hearings. 

The Senator from North Carolina had 
made a short statement, which appears 
in the middle of the page. Then at the 
bottom of the page this question appears: 

Senator Ervin. This statute is not con- 
fined to the right to vote? 

Mr. BROWNELL. To the what, Senator? 

Senator Ervin. It is not confined to the 
right to vote? 

Mr. BROWNELL. That is right. 


Mr. President, let me repeat that state- 
ment: 

Senator Ervin. This statute is not confined 
to the right to vote? 

Mr. BROWNELL, To the what, Senator? 

Senator Ervin. It is not confined to the 
right to vote? 

Mr. BRowNELL. That is right. 

Senator Ervin. It undertakes to amend the 
statute which is divided into three sections, 
the statute embodied in title 42, United 
States Code, section 1985. 

The first section deals with preventing a 
Federal officer from performing his duties. 

The second one deals with obstructing 
justice by intefering with witnesses and so 
forth, with which no one can have complaint. 


Let me repeat that statement of the 
Senator from North Carolina, because it 
raises a very interesting question: 

The first section deals with preventing a 
Federal officer from performing his duties. 

The second one deals with obstructing 
justice by interfering with witnesses, and 


so forth, with which no one can have any 
complaint, 


That is an exact quotation from the 
testimony. 

It seems to me that emphasizes what 
I have said, that in part III we are deal- 
ing with two different sets of rights, 
although they are both civil rights. The 
civil rights which I have described are 
just as vital as the right to vote. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. JAVITS. I should like to finish 
my thought first. Then I shall be happy 
to yield. 

These are civil rights, too, but of a dif- 
ferent character from the right to attend 
a desegregated public school, to enjoy a 
public beach, a public golf course, a pub- 
lic swimming pool, or a publie park, 
which are the other class of rights sought 
to be better secured by part III. The 
first group of rights I mentioned pre- 
viously have nothing to do with the 
social order in the South, even as inter- 
preted by the opponents of the bill. It 
seems to me that this reason alone is 
sufficient to demand the defeat of the 
pending amendment to strike part III. 

I should like to make one other point. 

When the senior Senator from Georgia 
Mr. Russet], who is the leader of the 
forces opposed to the bill, was speaking 
a few moments ago, he used this phrase 
and I believe I have written it down ex- 
actly as he said it; if not, I expect to be 
corrected: 

To destroy this system of the separation 
of the races in the Southern States. 


Let me repeat that: 


To destroy this system of the separation 
of the races in the Southern States. 


In the pending bill we are faced with 
this fundamental issue. We must decide, 
on the one hand, whether we are going 
to better secure the rights which do not 
go to that system—that is not my 
word, but, rather, the word of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RussettJ—the 
system of the separation of the races 
in the South, and we must decide if we 
are to go that far now and do it effective- 
ly, with no nonsense. 

Secondly, we must decide whether we 
want to go one step further and better 
secure rights, the denial of which, espe- 
cially in recent years, as the Supreme 
Court has said, is contrary to the Consti- 
tution, because they do relate to this 
system. 

I say to Senators that if they will 
analyze the issue they will realize that 
the Senate cannot strike part III, unless 
they do not want to do either of these 
things I have mentioned. If they want 
to do either, part III must remain in the 
bill. Then we will have an opportunity 
again, I am sure, to decide whether we 
wish to do one or the other. However, 
if we strike part ITI, we will be finished 
in that regard. If we strike part III, the 
only thing—aside from the Commis- 
sion and the additional Assistant Attor- 
ney General—that we will then have left 
is part IV. I doubt, Mr. President, if we 
once start this process, we will get any 
kind of bill. In any event, we will have 
only rights secured in part IV, and we 
will have done something about the 
right to vote. We shall have thrown all 
the other rights out the window. All the 
other rights, which have nothing to do 
with the system described by the Senator 
from Georgia will have been thrown out 
the window. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator has differentiated between voting 
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rights and what he calls the other rights. 
Would the Senator distinguish in the 
recital of rights he has made between 
those which are established in the laws 
of the States generally and those which 
would be established for some States per- 
haps only if they are set forth in a Fed- 
eral statute? 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to be able 
to do that—and I think I see what the 
Senator has in mind—but I will tell the 
Senator why I cannot do it. It is be- 
cause the situation differs in the respec- 
tive States. Many States purport to 
give some of these rights which go to the 
system of the separation of the races, 
but actually deny it. The situation dif- 
fers in the various States. However, 
we must make a broad classification, and 
therefore I say this: The laws which I 
discussed as covering the first group of 
rights are, generally speaking, either in 
or clearly taken by the courts from the 
laws in the individual States. 

On the other hand, the second group 
largely arises from decisions interpret- 
ing the meaning of the 14th amendment 
within the last 2 or 3 decades. There- 
fore, I believe I am willing to go along 
with the Senator, although I submit that 
there are many crossovers with that 
broad distinction between the two. 
What I am talking about is rights. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would it 
inconvenience the Senator particularly 
if he were to reread the recital he made 
of the 4 or 5 rights which he said were 
to be established? 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall reread what I 
said, and I should like to explain where 
I got it, because it is very much a part 
of my presentation of the factual situa- 
tion which I think has unfortunately 
been so much confused. 

I got my selection from a specific item- 
ization which is contained in the testi- 
mony upon the bill, and again I invite 
the Members of the Senate to turn to 
page 245, and the headline “Specific 
Civil Rights Protected by the Constitu- 
tion and Laws of the United States.“ 
That information was submitted by the 
Attorney General in response to the spe- 
cific question of counsel for the Senate 
subcommittee which dealt with this mat- 
ter, Mr. Slayman, in which he said, “Just 
exactly what does part III cover?” 

So the Attorney General submitted in- 
formation indicating exactly what it 
covered. I willin the course of my speech 
today read this in detail, because I shall 
wish to read the annotated cases. But 
that shows where I got my selection. 

My selection, in response to the Sena- 
tor’s question, is as follows: The right 
to be a litigant; to serve on a jury; to 
have a fair trial when charged with a 
crime; to be free from brutality at the 
hands of law-enforcement officials; to 
be represented by counsel; to be free to 
testify in a Federal court; to be free from 
mob violence while in Federal custody; 
to be free to inform a Federal officer of 
violation óf a Federal law; and generally 
the right to equal protection under the 
law. That is the selection I made. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. My rea- 
son for asking the Senator to reread the 
statement was so as to direct our atten- 
tion to the rights he has enumerated. 
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As I heard him read the list for the first 
time it seemed to me that every one of 
those rights is established under the laws 
of my own State, and I was wondering 
if it could be true that those would not 
be rights established by the laws of any 
other States. The right to serve on a 
jury, the right to be free from mob vio- 
lence, and the other rights the Senator 
recited, are all things in which a citizen 
would be protected under the laws of 
South Dakota. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. I point out to 
the Senator what I said yesterday. It 
was stated on the Senate floor that the 
Attorney General could move into the 
States, that he could take over the ad- 
ministration of law, that he could tell 
State officials what to do. If that were 
the case, I should vote against the bill. 
But obviously the gravamen of any pro- 
ceeding under which the Attorney Gen- 
eral is going to participate within any 
State will be the fact that the State 
has not done what it is supposed to 
have done under the State’s own laws. 
Otherwise there is no measure of pro- 
tection. That is all that is constitu- 
tional. That is the only power the At- 
torney General has. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would 
it be fair to say there is any analogy 
between what is proposed under part III 
and the situation which developed under 
the 18th amendment? When the 18th 
amendment was adopted many States 
had laws which related to the curtail- 
ment of traffic in liquor in one way or 
another, but prohibition enforcement 
officers came even into the so-called dry 
States, after the adoption of the 18th 
amendment. 

Would it be fair to say that under 
the provisions of part III, as proposed, 
we would have something comparable to 
enforcement officers moving into the 
States to enforce the prohibition laws, 
which the States themselves were a lit- 
tle negligent or indifferent in enforcing? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not wish to go 
along with the Senator on that for two 
reasons; first, because I consider the 
analogy of the 18th amendment invid- 
ious, in view of my position on that 
amendment; second, because I think the 
18th amendment was a specific provi- 
sion which gave rise to certain inde- 
pendent Federal rights, which forbade 
traffic in liquor as an affirmative meas- 
ure, and established certain Federal du- 
ties of enforcement in a direct way. The 
authority sought here is a secondary au- 
thority, an authority which, if State au- 
thority fails, will be available. There- 
fore I cannot go along with the Senator 
in his analogy. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator for yielding, and I suggest 
that I believe that in his direct responses 
to questions, he typifies what I like to 
think of as a good debater. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was very much inter- 
ested in the Senator’s enumeration of 
the rights in which he has a particular 
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interest, and as I interpreted his state- 
ment, the rights which he enumerated 
are the ones which he considers neces- 
sary to carry out the decision of the Su- 
preme Court relative to integration. 

Would the Senator from New York 
be willing to agree to a revision of part 
III so as to make it plain that the pro- 
visions of part III would apply only to 
speeding up integration, and also insert 
language making it absolutely plain that 
part III could never be used to invade 
other fields, such as social security, be- 
nevolent rights, and other things of that 
nature? Would the Senator agree to a 
revision of part III so that people who 
are not affected by integration could be 
assured that their State, local, and per- 
sonal liberties would not be interfered 
with? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York does not believe that it is the pur- 
pose, intent, or, indeed, the construc- 
tion, of part III to lead the Federal Gov- 
ernment into all the fields enumerated, 
because it is expressly attached to a 
statute which has been in effect for 85 
years already, and has not led into all 
these fields, 

In addition, even though coupled with 
the power to send troops, which has been 
invoked here as some dreadful appari- 
tion, the Federal Government has done 
no such thing during the time the stat- 
ute has been in effect. It seems to me, 
therefore, that if we want to discuss this 
subject in realistic terms, we have to 
confine the discussion to the purpose for 
which the law to which this additional 
power was attached was used. It was 
never invoked in the connections to 
which the Senator refers, except by in- 
dividuals seeking in other cases to get the 
benefit of the 14th amendment; but its 
invocation was not concerned with the 
Attorney General’s power. So if I ven- 
tured into the negative side of that sub- 
ject, I would myself be expanding this 
statute far beyond the compass which I 
think it has. 

I point out to the Senator that the 
United States has many other powers in 
respect to the wages and hours law and 
in respect to other Federal statutes, and 
it does not need this law for that pur- 
pose; the United States has not invoked 
it for that purpose, and will not invoke it 
for that purpose. So I do not wish to be 
drawn into a discussion of what I do not 
think the statute covers. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator knows we 
are always in danger from the acts of 
irresponsible officials. We always have 
been, and we shall be in the future, and 
I interpret the Senator’s reply to mean 
that he would not be willing to write into 
the provisions of part III outright assur- 
ance that the proposed law could not be 
used in the future by less considerate in- 
dividuals, let us say. Would not the 
Senator be willing to put it into plain 
language that part III could not be used 
for forcing changes in our private school 
systems and other local and State insti- 
tutions? I believe he should be willing 
to insert such a provision in the bill, so 


that even laymen could understand it. 


We do not all have the astute legal mind 
of the Senator from New York; he has 
one of the best. But I wish he would 
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agree to put this assurance directly into 
the bill so that if some Attorney General 
came into power who perhaps did not 
have the high mind of the present At- 
torney General, and said, “I interpret the 
law to mean this, and I am going to use 
it this way,” there would be some protec- 
tion against that type of attitude. 
Mr. JAVITS. The Senator has asked 
a question which I think is troubling the 


country. 
Mr. AIKEN. Very much so. 
Mr. JAVITS. If I could answer it, 


perhaps not to the Senator’s satisfac- 
tion 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator might be 
able to. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is very 
kind. I know the Senator from Vermont 
is a very objective man. He is a very 
distinguished and leading Member of this 
body, and I have always had a deep 
respect for him, and always shall, re- 
gardless of the outcome of the issue now 
being debated. 

The Senator has really asked three 
questions. I shall try to answer them 
all, and I might say to the learned Sen- 
ator that the best gage of an astute legal 
mind is not that nobody can understand 
it, but that anybody can understand it 
who can read, write, and who has a rea- 
sonable education. So if I cannot meet 
that test, I do not have an astute legal 
mind. 

The Senator from Vermont asked 
three questions. I should like to try to 
answer all of them. 

His first question was whether I would 
be willing to have the Senate rule out of 
the proposed statute its applicability to 
social-security legislation or legislation 
generally, an application which is not in 
mind of any Member of the Senate in 
connection with the discussion of the 
civil-rights issue. 

Mr. AIKEN. No Member at present 
has it in mind. 

Mr. JAVITS. I gave my reasons why 
I believe that is inapplicable to this sit- 
uation. If the Senate were to attempt 
to write into the bill such a provision, 
it would be expanding a proposed statute 
which I do not believe covers such a par- 
ticular situation. 

The Senator from Vermont then asked 
whether I would be willing to have the 
Senate write into the bill a provision ex- 
cluding from its application such things 
as desegregation in public schools—in 
other words, to eliminate what the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] called 
the system of separation of the races. I 
say I would be distinctly unwilling to 
have the Senate do that. 

Mr. AIKEN. I did not ask that. I 
asked whether the Senator from New 
York would be willing to have the bill 
confined to that, because of the rights 
the Senator enumerated, which I as- 
sumed to be related to the enforcement 
of the integration processes laid down 
by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. JAVITS. I could not agree to 
have the Senate confine that part of the 
bill to the question of desegregation in 
Schools and to the so-called commingling 
Situation, because if I were to try to have 
the bill confined to that, I would be leav- 
ing out—and that is the whole burden 
of my debate in regard to part III— a 
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whole list of civil rights which, in my 
opinion, are in the same class or char- 
acter as the right to vote—and I think 
the desegregation of the public schools 
is a matter of equal force and priority. 

So I believe that by striking out part 
III, the Senate would cut off at least half 
of the right arm, even though the Senate 
might think it was only trying to remedy 
the situation a little bit. That is my 
fundamental point. 

Therefore, I would not be willing to 
have part III confined to desegregation 
of public schools, and like questions, be- 
cause I would also wish to have part III 
apply to the right to sit on a jury and to 
all the other fundamental civil rights. 

The last question the Senator from 
Vermont asked—and I am trying to an- 
swer his questions as best I can—was 
what precautions we must take against 
individual tyranny, or in other words, 
against the irresponsibility of an in- 
dividual Attorney General. 

I think we must take such precautions 
to the best of our ability. But I think if 
we seek to write statutes which would 
deprive our executive officials of all dis- 
cretion, then we would be writing legis- 
lation involving tyranny at least as 
bad—no worse, but at least as bad—as 
the tyranny of the executive or the tyr- 
anny of the judiciary. So we must 
leave the executive officials an area for 
the exercise of discretion. 

No matter what the Congress writes 
into the bill, the Attorney General will 
have an enormous area of discretion. 
For instance, he could concentrate on 
antitrust prosecutions in the South, if 
he wished to do so, and could forget all 
about other prosecutions at all in the 
rest of the country. As Senators on the 
other side know, the Attorney General 
will not wish to stop antitrust suits or 
suits under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, which has in it plenty of provi- 
sions—in fact, quite enough to keep the 
Department of Justice busy all the time. 
Yet on the other hand, those on the 
other side of this issue take the position 
that the Attorney General might decide 
that he wished to bedevil the Southern 
States in regard to suits under this bill 
on the civil-rights issue, and wish to 
concentrate on the civil-rights issue. 
I refuse to believe that. 

Mr. AIKEN. I brought up the last 
point because, when the debate began, 
it was asserted that part III would es- 
tablish a right-to-work law. I under- 
stand—although he has not told me 
so directly—that Attorney General 
Brownell says part III would not estab- 
lish a right-to-work law; that the right 
to work is not an inherent right under 
the Constitution and the laws. But in 
the future, an Attorney General might 
say that the right to work is one of the 
most precious rights an individual could 
have. 

Personally, I think the right to work— 
perhaps under regulation—is a very pre- 
cious right. 

Mr. JAVITS. In that connection we 
could go back to something we discussed 
yesterday, namely, the question of how 
much power the bill will give to any At- 
torney General. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am interested in know- 
ing how much power an Attorney Gen- 
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eral could assume, under the provisions 
of the bill—not how much power the bill 
gives the Attorney General. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand the point 
in which the Senator from Vermont is 
interested. 

Let me say that in a few moments I 
shall yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

In response to the point the Senator 
from Vermont has raised, let me say that 
on yesterday I pointed out that the At- 
torney General is a lawyer; and all of us 
who are lawyers have won cases against 
the Attorneys General time and time 
again. The Attorney General has to go 
into court, and has to go through all the 
processes of the law. The Attorney Gen- 
eral is no sitting autocrat, with the 
power to issue decrees. However, from 
reading some of the speeches which have 
been made, one would assume that all 
the Attorney General does is to issue 
decrees. We are not talking about jus- 
tice as administered in the Kremlin. In- 
stead, we are talking about justice as ad- 
ministered in the courts of the United 
States. 

Now I yield briefly to the Senator from 
Colorado, 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I 
should like to comment on this matter 
because it seems to me some persons are 
afraid that entirely new and great pow- 
ers would be placed by the bill in the 
hands of the Attorney General. If I can, 
I should like to compare these powers 
with the ones which are now in the 
hands of prosecuting attorneys. Of 
course, in some States they are called 
prosecuting attorneys; in others, district 
attorneys; in others, county attorneys. 
But all of them fulfill the same func- 
tions. 

Is it not a fact that in the formulation 
of any law eventually it is necessary to 
repose a large amount of discretion in 
the person who sets the course of law in 
motion? 

Mr, JAVITS. There can be no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. ALLOTT. For example, I am sure 
the Senator from New York, with his 
wide knowledge, has known of many 
cases which he believed in his own mind 
should have been prosecuted, or many 
other cases which he believed should not 
have been prosecuted, as the case might 
be; and the discretion as to that was 
left to the prosecuting attorney. 

Mr. JAVITS. There can be no ques- 
tion about that. As attorney general of 
New York, I had that experience. 

I had another experience which is 
very germane to the present issue: When 
I was attorney general of New York, 
there were some cases which I did not 
undertake; and often within 48 hours 
after I did not undertake them, I found 
that some private litigant had under- 
taken the case, and sometimes he was 
successful. Again, that reflects on the 
idea that the Attorney General is stand- 
ing here as a sublime autocrat, and that 
what he would order to be done would 
be done, and that what he would not 
order to be done would not be done. I 
do not think that is true under our sys- 
tem of law. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. I think the point is 
whether any Attorney General will, 
under the proposed law, enjoy more 
power than the Attorney General now 
enjoys, or more power than is now en- 
joyed by district attorneys, who have 
the power to commence suits by the filing 
of injunctions or the filing of complaints, 
as the case may be. 

So the bill does not expand the power 
which is now in the hands of anyone. 
Instead, the power is already, today, in 
the hands of thousands of attorneys in 
every county and State of the Union, 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from Colorado, and I am glad to have 
his comment made a part of my remarks. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I desire to ask only a few 
simple legal questions of the Senator 
from New York, because I do not wish to 
interrupt his speech. I think it has al- 
ready been interrupted considerably. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish to ask whether 
the Senator from New York agrees with 
me, first, that under subsection 3 of sec- 
tion 1985 of title 42, the Attorney Gen- 
eral would have the power to bring one 
of these new actions in the case of any 
conspiracy—either consummated or un- 
consummated—to deprive any person of 
the equal protection of the laws. 

Mr. JAVITS. In my opinion the At- 
torney General does not now have the 
power to bring an injunction suit in 
such a conspiracy. He has only the 
power to seek an indictment under sec- 
tion 241 of title 18 of the Code. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the civil-rights bill 
were enacted into law, would not the 
Attorney General have the right to seek 
injunctive relief against any conspiracy, 
either consummated or unconsummated, 
designed to deprive any person of the 
equal protection of the laws? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Attorney General 
would not, and for this reason: His pow- 
er has been sharply restricted because of 
court construction of similiar language 
in section 241. That is true because of 
the cases which hold that the Attorney 
General can interpose his criminal ju- 
risdiction, for that is the jurisdiction 
provided in that section, only in cases of 
State action. That is the case the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina himself cited 
to the Attorney General; it is a very re- 
cent case in which I think Mr. Justice 
Jackson wrote the opinion. 

Second, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina spoke of unconsummated con- 
spiracies as if they constitute a new 
category which never existed before. All 
of us know there are very definite stand- 
ards of proof which must be met in re- 
spect to an effort to conspire or in re- 
spect to the preliminary stages of a con- 
spiracy to commit a crime, before there 
can be any punishment for crime or any 
suit for injunction. So I cannot accept 
the term unconsummated conspiracies, 
because I do not think it has any legal 
definition within the context of this bill. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. I think the Senator from North 
Carolina is busy looking up something. 
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Mr. ERVIN. If the Senator will yield 
further, does not the bill say, in express 
words, that if any persons have done 
or are about to do—that is the substance 
of the language—any of the acts or prac- 
tices provided in title 42, section 1985, 
this is what subsection 3 says, among 
other things, are the practices against 
which he can bring suits: 

If two or more persons in any State or 
Territory conspire— 


And I leave out some words that are 
not applicable— 
for the purpose of depriving, either directly 
or indirectly, any person or class of persons 
of the equal protection of the laws. 


Does the Senator from New York say 
that under the provision of that statute, 
under this bill, and under those words 
of subsection 3 of section 1985 of title 
42, the Attorney General of the United 
States cannot bring suits in case of con- 
spiracy to deprive any person of the 
equal protection of the laws? 

Mr, JAVITS. I have stated very 
clearly the limitations and boundaries 
within which the Attorney General must 
operate, and the best authority upon 
that subject is the Attorney General in 
response to questions asked by the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina himself, and I 
now read from page 25 of the record of 
that cross-examination. I should like 
to read that language, because his com- 
ments are very clear on this subject: 


These sections 4 and 5— 


To which the Senator has referred— 
are added here as machinery to enforce 
whatever the constitutional authority of the 
Federal Government may be in this area, 
and does not add to the substantive provi- 
sions of the statute. 


The Senator from North Carolina 
himself read at length to the Attorney 
General from the case of Collins against 
Hardyman, which specifically sets forth 
the limitations which I have tried to 
describe. If the Senator can improve 
upon my description, I shall be very glad 
to have him do so. 

Mr. ERVIN. Let me see if I can get 
the Senator to agree to this: Does the 
Senator from New York agree with me 
that the benefits of the equal-protection- 
of-the-laws clause extends to all aliens, 
and all citizens, of all races, as well as 
to all private corporations within the 
territorial jurisdiction of any of the 48 
States? 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe the Senator is 
reading from a case—I am drawing upon 
my recollection of a case which contains 
that language—but again that is only 
restricted to those persons, aliens, cor- 
porations, and so forth, which will fall 
within the purview of that statute. In 
other words, if a person, alien, or cor- 
poration, is otherwise reachable under 
the statute, it will not exclude him; but 
it will not include him because he is an 
alien, a corporation, and so forth. 

Mr. ERVIN. Let me ask the Senator 
to give me a very simple answer to a 
very simple question. I ask whether the 
Senator from New York would agree 
with me that the benefits of the equal- 
protection-of-the-laws clause extends to 
all aliens, as well as citizens of all races, 
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and all private corporations, within the 
territorial jurisdiction of the 48 States. 

Mr, JAVITS. I think the Senator 
from New York answered that question 
very accurately before, and he would be 
repeating to answer it again. I repeat 
my answer once more. Again I say I 
cannot attempt to persuade; I can only 
attempt to explain, which I shall do once 
more. What I said was if a person, 
whether he is an alien or not, or a cor- 
poration or not, or a corporate per- 
sonality or not, comes within the con- 
fines of the jurisdiction of this statute, 
under the decided cases, then, because 
such person is an alien or corporation, 
he will not be excluded, but the inclu- 
sion of jurisdiction is not determined be- 
cause he is an alien or because he is a 
corporation. That is my answer. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not think that an- 
swers the question, because the Senator 
talks about the statute, and I am talk- 
ing about the equal-protection-of-the- 
laws clause. 

I ask the Senator to yield for one more 


question. 
Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 
Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the distin- 


guished Senator if he agrees with me 
and the writer of the legal textbook from 
which I quote, namely, volume 16A of 
Corpus Juris Secundum on Constitu- 
tional Law, section 502, that this is a 
true and correct definition of the mean- 
ing of the equal-protection-of-the-laws 
clause, namely: 

The clause means and is a guaranty that 
all persons subjected to State legislation 
shall be treated alike, under like circum- 
stances and conditions, both in privileges 
conferred and in liabilities imposed. 


Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York has argued too many causes on ap- 
peal to fall for that one. The Senator 
from New York will turn the page, or go 
a few paragraphs before, and read the 
annotations and then make his argu- 
ment to the court of public opinion for 
that particular answer. For the purpose 
of this record, I do not agree with the 
Senator, but I cannot disagree with him 
on the particular merits of that state- 
ment, except to say, from my experience, 
it is a self-serving declaration. I hope 
the Senator will forgive me. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have had previous ex- 
periences like this. I remember a case 
in my State of North Carolina when I 
was practicing law. In those days in 
my State, the prosecuting attorneys, 
whom we called solicitors, were paid fees. 
The more cases they could get, the 
greater was their remuneration. In one 
particular case, my client was caught 
redhanded operating a still. His name 
was Benton. I had to enter a plea of 
guilty for him. The solicitor called him 
to the witness stand and asked him 
where he got the still. Mr. Benton said, 
I ain't gwine to tell you.” 

The solicitor asked him the question 
several times. Every time Mr. Benton 
said, I ain't gwine to tell you.“ 

Finally, the prosecuting attorney ap- 
pealed to the judge to make Mr. Benton 
tell where he obtained the still. The 
judge was a more diplomatic man than 
myself and perhaps more tactical. He 
said, Mr. Benton, when you tell the so- 
licitor that you are not going to tell him 
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where you got the still, you mean you 
don’t want to tell him?” 

Mr. Benton said, That's right, Judge. 
But I ain’t gwine to tell him anyhow.” 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I want to 
say this is an illustration of why our 
problem is made more difficult. Those 
who oppose the bill, with very deep con- 
viction, are very charming human beings 
and know such good stories. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. This is the first time I 
have intervened during this debate. 
During the past week I have listened 
carefully to many of the speeches which 
have been made. It is evident from 
those speeches and from the inquiries 
which have just been made that the Sen- 
ate is attempting to determine what 
powers the Attorney General would 
have—I should say the United States 
would have—if part III becomes law. I 
believe it is possible to suggest a limita- 
tion that is inherent in the Constitution, 
and I should like to address myself on 
that subject to the Senator. 

I ask the Senator if it is not true 
that any right an individual has today 
to go into a court and ask for the enforce- 
ment of a claimed civil right grows out of 
the statutes which have been enacted un- 
der the 14th or the 15th amendments. 
Am I correct in that? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct—that is, 
legislation implementing the 14th and 

` 15th amendments. 
Mr. COOPER. Is it not true that the 
14th amendment was written to protect 
a citizen against the deprivation of his 
rights by a State, rather than against 
the action of an individual? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly right. 
That is stated in the case of Collins 
against Hardyman, to which I referred, 
which the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina raised with Attorney 
General Brownell. 

Mr.COOPER. I think it is important, 
no matter how any Senator may vote, 
that we be perfectly honest about what 
the powers of the United States will be 
if part III of the bill becomes law. 

My own judgment is, that if this bill 
becomes law—and I do think it ought to 
be said plainly—the Attorney General 
will have the right to go into a court, on 
behalf of the United States, and seek the 
enforcement of any right to which any 
citizen can claim he is entitled under the 
Constitution, and of which he is being 
deprived by the State. If the State has 
enacted a statute which deprives an in- 
individual of an equal right with all other 
citizens, and if this bill should become 
law, the Attorney General could go into 
the State to seek enforcement of any of 
those rights, whatever they may be. 
Does the Senator agree with me? 

Mr, JAVITS. Yes. I should like to 
quote, if the Senator will allow me to do 
so while he is on his feet, since he may 
have some reaction to it, a number of 
places in the record where the Attorney 
General of the United States said almost 
exactly the same thing. The first ap- 
pears at page 25 of the Senate subcom- 
mittee hearings on civil rights. I re- 
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ferred to that in my colloquy with the 
Senator from North Carolina with re- 
spect to the breadth of sections 4 and 5 
of the bill, as being no greater than the 
constitutional authority of the Federal 
Government in the area which is de- 
scribed. 

Another occurs at page 29 of the hear- 
ing, where Mr. Brownell answers a ques- 
tion from the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin], which I think is worth 
quoting: 

Senator Ervin. Now, as a matter of fact 
don't the provisions in these bills, the third 
and fourth parts of S. 83, contribute very 
much to the theory that the States ought to 
be destroyed instead of preserved? 

Mr. BROWNELL. On the other hand, I be- 
lieve that there is no question, Senator, that 
this would do more to bring together people 
of good will in the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments than any other thing the Congress 
could do at this session, because at the 
present time, in order to carry out our oath 
of office, all we can do in this area is to 
use the criminal sanctions against State and 
local officials. 

That does not contribute to the proper 
functioning of our Federal system. If we had 
these civil remedies, we could ameliorate that 
condition considerably, and I believe it would 
be a real contribution toward the mainte- 
nance of the proper balance between the 
Federal Government that was contemplated 
by the Founding Fathers. 


What the Attorney General was trying 
to make plain was the fact that he hon- 
estly, specifically, and in the best lan- 
guage he could think of, was trying. to 
confine the injunctive power strictly 
within the limits of, or less than, what 
was inherent in his present authority to 
punish for crime, and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court which interpreted the 
limitation even of that authority. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield further to the 
Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. I say to my friend, the 
Senator from New York, that I think 
those who support part III could say 
in all honesty to those who oppose it— 
and I think they ‘should say, in all 
honesty—if it becomes a law the United 
States or the Attorney General, can go 
into court and can take action to secure 
every right which today a private indi- 
vidual can go into the court to secure. 
I think that should be said. 

On the other hand, it should also be 
stated clearly—and I am sure the Sen- 
ator has done so—that many of the 
suggestions which have been made by 
those who oppose part III are not cor- 
rect. Any suggestion that what is con- 
templated is that an act of an indi- 
vidual which is purely an individual act, 
which has nothing to do with the laws 
of the State and nothing to do with the 
action of the State to deprive a person 
of his equal rights, could be the subject 
of action by the United States—is not 
correct, Such would not come within 
the purview of part III, in my belief. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam very glad the Sen- 
ator made the second qualification, be- 
cause that is exactly the law. When the 
Senator started he said that the Attor- 
ney General could get an injunction for 
anything an individual could get an in- 
junction for. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 
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Mr. JAVITS. That is not correct, be- 
cause the individual can sue to enjoin 
if his individual rights are damaged by 
another individual. The Attorney Gen- 
eral cannot do that. He can only do 
something which has a direct connection 
with State law. That is what Collins 
against Hardyman held, and that is a 
very material restriction on the powers 
of the Attorney General under the stat- 
ute and under this proposed legislation. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator misun- 
derstood me. I said if this bill becomes 
a law I believe the Attorney General can 
go into court and seek enforcement of 
any right which an individual can seek 
today under the 14th amendment, 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. 

Mr. COOPER. It is operative in cases 
where the State has deprived an indi- 
vidual of his rights. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. We agree en- 
tirely on that. I am sorry I appeared 
to misunderstand. 

Mr. COOPER. As I have said, it has 
been suggested the provisions of title IIT 
would apply to individuals, acting on 
their own initiative. and without any 
official connection with a State law or 
action under State law to deprive people 
of their right. That would not be such 
a case that the Attorney General could 
go into court and secure injunctive re- 
lief. 

Mr. JAVITS. Again I agree with the 
Senator. Of course, such an argument 
goes to the question of the Attorney Gen- 
eral being a little czar. The Attorney 
General has to go to court. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. A court decree is issued. 
It is not only the Attorney General who 
is involved. The Attorney General will 
not get a decree, if the cases on the point 
are against him. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator, 
I agree with what the Senator has stated. 
Once the powers under part III have 
been established I must say that I think 
they would be broad. But the power 
to act and discretion to act are different 
things. 

The officer of the United States, the 
Attorney General, has now and will al- 
ways have certain discretion as to the 
cases and situations in which he should 
act. I think we must assume that he 
would act whena challenge had been 
made which affected a broad class of per- 
sons and was important to the public 
and the people generally. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course, I could not 
agree with the Senator more, because 
we are not legislating in a vacuum. We 
are talking about history. One of the 
great reasons why we are spending so 
much time here talking in terms of court 
decisions rather than statutes is because 
the Congress has done nothing whatever 
about these archaic statutes, which are 
now 85 years old. The only entity which 
has sought to interpret and to deal with 
them at all has been the court. 

That fact bears out what the Senator 
says, that these statutes, which are on 
the books, are very slim and very meager 
in their application and their language. 
The courts have had to interpret them 
constantly, and there have been rela- 
tively few cases. 
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When we consider the length of time 
these statutes have been on the books, 
and the load of human injustice and 
misery which has been prevalent in 
many parts of the country—indeed, 
most parts of the country—all during 
that time, there have been very few 
cases. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. LAUSCHE, and Mr. 
CASE of New Jersey addressed the Chair. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
first to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], and then I shall yield to 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE], 
and then to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. CASE]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I will de- 
fer, because I believe the Senator from 
Ohio desires to ask a question of the 
Senator from Kentucky, who does not 
have the floor. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that may be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that the Senator 
from Ohio may be permitted to propound 
a question to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Kentucky used the term “State law“ as 
being the predicate upon which the At- 
torney General would bring an action. 
My question is: Does the Senator confine 
the predicate to State laws alone, or 
does he also include municipal ordi- 
nances and such other laws as might be 
passed by a local governmental subdi- 
vision acting in pursuance to authority 
granted it by State law? 

Mr. COOPER. I inelude the additions 
which the Senator has made. If my 
understanding of the 14th amendment 
is correct—and it is under the 14th 
amendment that an individual claims 
deprivation of many rights—the 14th 
amendment was directed against action 
by a State and, therefore, local govern- 
ment in a State, which would deprive an 
individual of his equal rights under the 
law. 

As I understand the holdings of the 
courts, when it can be shown that a 
State or its officials, acting under color 
of law, deprive an individual of his equal 
rights, the individual may go into a court 
and obtain redress. I am trying to point 
out there would be limits on the power 
of the Attorney General if title III be- 
comes law. In my opinion, action of the 
United States would be limited to the 
actions of a State or subdivision of a 
State and its officials, acting under color 
of law, which attempt to deprive an indi- 
vidual of his equal rights. That is one 
limitation on part III. 

I think the idea has grown in this 
Chamber—and I am sure throughout 
the country and in the press—that if an 
individual—by Mr. Smith or Mr. Jones, 
in my State of Kentucky, or in Louisiana 
should step in the way of a person who 
is on his way to vote and prevents him 
from voting or who stands in the way of 
a Negro child as he attempts to enter 
school, the Attorney General of the 
United States could institute action 
against Mr. Smith and Mr. Jones. 

The Senator from Ohio will agree 
with me that such an idea is not correct. 
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The United States could act if there 
were a State law which prevented a class 
of citizens from voting, or from entering 
the schools, or if there were officials who, 
acting under color of law, prevent citi- 
zens from exercising their equal rights. 
The Attorney General could go to the 
courts and seek injunctive relief. 

As I suggested at the bevinning, I 
believe that those who sponsor the bill 
and who support part III should say 
clearly what it does. On the other hand, 
it would give the United States broad 
powers, but not all that have been 
claimed on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK and Mr. LONG addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania; and then I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. CLARK. The discussion during 
the past few minutes has, I am afraid, in- 
advertently raised some confusion about 
the real meaning of part III of the bill. 
I should like to ask the Senator from 
New York a few questions, if he will bear 
with me, to see whether he and I are 
in agreement as to just what part III 
would do, and what it would not do. 

Does the Senator from New York agree 
with me that part III of the bill would 
merely create a new procedure for en- 
forcing existing law, and would not of 
itself create any new law in the field of 
civil rights? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator from 
New York agree with me that this is a 
moderate procedure, for which there is 
ample precedent in other statutes of the 
United States? 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator agree 
that this procedure is largely for the 
purpose of enabling the United States 
more effectively to enforce that provi- 
sion of the 14th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States which 
guarantees the equal protection of the 
laws? 

Mr. JAVITS. Definitely. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator there- 
fore agree with me—perhaps—that those 
who oppose the proposed legislation are 
opposing it not because of any real ob- 
jection to this procedure, but because, in 
fact and in truth, they are opposed to the 
interpretation given by the Supreme 
Court to the well-established constitu- 
tional phrase “the equal protection of the 
laws,” and that, accordingly, their effort 
should be directed not toward opposing 
this procedural device for enforcing an 
existing constitutional right, but toward 
the repeal of the 14th amendment? 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree with the Sena- 
tor, with one modification. I shall dis- 
cuss it in detail, and I know the Senator 
will do likewise. 

I believe that the jury trial question 
enters as an additional ground for the 
objection. In my view, it is fair to char- 
acterize their objection as including also 
the jury trial provision. 

Mr. CLARK. I am in complete agree- 
ment with the Senator. I think we 
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should have a substantial and careful 
debate as to the extent to which it may 
be desirable to give some jury trial rights 
under part III. I would not be adamant 
on that question, although I should like 
to make it clear that I believe the 
O’Mahoney amendment is entirely inad- 
equate and unsatisfactory. But with the 
single limitation of the possibility of 
awarding jury trial in cases of criminal 
contempt, the Senator agrees with me, I 
take it, that I have properly stated the 
issue before the Senate at this time with 
respect to part III. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Louisiana, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] to the information 
which the Senator from New York placed 
in the Record yesterday, which shows 
that, as explained by the Senator from 
New York and the Attorney General, the 
Senator from Kentucky could not be 
more wrong in what he interprets part 
III as doing. 

The Senator from Kentucky suggested 
that this provision would authorize the 
Attorney General to proceed only against 
a State or against State authority or 
State board. The illustration given by 
the Attorney General and placed in the 
Recorp at page 11998 of yesterday's REC- 
orp by the Senator from New York, illus- 
trated the case in which the Attorney 
General said he would like to have the 
authority to sue on behalf of a school 
board against private citizens who might 
be urging the school board not to under- 
take a course of desegregating the 
schools. That is not the case of a suit 
against a State. That is a case in which 
someone says that the law provides for 
a certain type of action, and in which a 
person says he wishes to sue private 
individuals. It does not involve the 
question of a State denying a personal 
right, but the question of private indi- 
viduals seeking to intimidate some in- 
dividual or a school board. The Attorney 
General would be suing private indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York himself will answer that question, 
if he may. 

That question goes directly to the con- 
troversy which we discussed with the 
Senator from North Carolina. , 

The extent of the court’s jurisdiction 
is not affected by the persons who may 
be sued. The court’s jurisdiction is to 
deal with things which are done, or ought 
to be done, by a State agency. In the 
normal functioning of the law, when an 
individual interferes with the operation 
of the law, seeks to stop it, obstruct it, 
delay it, or intimidate against its appli- 
cation, he becomes a proper party, not 
because he is an individual, not because 
a right exists as against him as an indi- 
vidual, but only because he is seeking to 
block a right which is owed from the 
State. That is clear and precise. As I 
understand the situation, that is the law, 
and that is the limit of the jurisdiction 
of the Attorney General. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the, 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. T yield. 
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Mr. COOPER. T ask the Senator from 
New York to yield to me because the 
Senator from Louisiana said I was misin- 
formed. 

Mr. LONG. No. I said that if I un- 
derstood what the Senator was arguing, 
he was wrong. Perhaps I misunderstood 
him 


Mr. COOPER. I think we must be 
logical. We must go back to the source 
of the right to take action to enforce a 
civil right. 

Where does a private party today ob- 
tain authority to seek enforcement of his 
claimed right? How does a private 
party obtein the right to go into a 
Federal court. It is on the same basis 
on which the Attorney General goes into 
a court, A private party can go into a 
court today and claim the enforcement 
of an equal right, or privilege, or im- 
munity because the State is attempting 
in some way to deny that right. That is 
entirely different from the situation 
which exists when John Jones or Bill 
Smith tries to hold me back when Iam on 
my way to vote, or when I wish to enter 
a school. The State must in some way 
be denying that right. That is the basis 
for a private individual going into a 
court today. 

The Attorney General would be lim- 
ited in the same way if title III is en- 
acted. If title III should become law, 
he could not file an action upon behalf of 
an individual or class of citizens unless 
the State—my State of Kentucky, the 
State of Louisiana, the State of New 
York, the State of Colorado, or any other 
State, or its officials acting under 
cover of law—were attempting to pre- 
vent a person from voting. 

As the Senator from New York has 
said, once an action to enforce a right has 
begun properly, and then an individual 
interferes with the orders of the court, 
that individual comes properly into the 
action. In such a case the individual 
is acting against the orders of a court of 
the United States after it has properly 
assumed jurisdiction. 

As I understand the situation, the 
Clinton, Tenn. case arose because indi- 
viduals tried to interfere with an order 
of the court. However, the court first 
obtained jurisdiction because of the fail- 
ure of the State of Tennessee or its offi- 
cers to obey the directions of the Su- 
preme Court. 

I am only bringing up this point, as it 
has been brought up by my friend from 
New York, to show that there are limits 
to part III by virtue of the 14th and 
15th amendments to the Constitution, 
and by all the rulings on those amend- 
ments since their adoption. If part 
III becomes law, and a State deprives a 
citizen of equal rights, the Government 
of the United States could go into court. 

On the other hand, it ought to be said 
to all of those who have talked about the 
wide scope of part III, that individual 
acts not connected with State depriva- 
tion of rights would not in my opinion be 
the subject of action by the Government, 
any more than they are today. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I submit 
that what the Senator from Kentucky is 
Saying is just the opposite of what the 
Attorney General has said before the 
committee. Both statements cannot be 
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correct. Let us take the Hoxie case, 
to which the Attorney General has re- 
ferred. In that case the State was not 
denying any right to anyone. The 
school board was integrating the school, 
and the school board said it was being 
intimidated by certain private individ- 
uals. The Attorney General said he 
wanted part III as a part of the bill, not 
because the State was denying any right 
to anyone, but because he wanted the 
right to sue the private individuals who 
were trying to intimidate the school 
board which was integrating the school. 

Again, if we wish to consider the Clin- 
ton case, that is a case in which the 
State was not denying anything. The 
school board was integrating the school. 
Certain private individuals undertook to 
resist the school board. The suit is 
against the private individuals, not 
against the State, and not against the 
school board. The point is that the 
Attorney General himself proposes to use 
part III, not to proceed against a State 
or a State board or a county board, but 
against private individuals. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. JAVITS. There is a very adequate 
answer that can be made to the Sena- 
tor’s statement, but I should like to yield 
first to the Senator from New Jersey, 
who has been waiting for some time. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the Senator yield 
to me first, so that I may make an 
answer? 

Mr. JAVITS. Very well. 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Again I say that my 
friend from Louisiana does not see the 
distinction. In the case he has just men- 
tioned, let us assume that in the case of 
the individuals in Hoxie, Ark., or indi- 
vidual citizens in Clinton, Tenn., no 
court action of any kind had been 
started to enforce the rights of Negroes 
to enter school. Let us assume that 
some students had started for the school, 
and these individuals had prevented 
them from entering the school. I am 
referring now to private individuals. Of 
course, the Senator is correct in saying 
that the Attorney General of the United 
States would not have any right to in- 
terfere with their acts. But in these 
cases the district courts had already 
taken jurisdiction, and people were in- 
terfering with the orders of the United 
States court. That is the distinction. 

Mr. LONG. The Attorney General 
has stated that that is why he wants this 
right, so that he can go into court and 
sue where he says he does not have the 
right to sue now, on behalf of the school 
board, not after an injunction has been 
obtained, but rather, to sue for the in- 
junction in behalf of the school board 
against private individuals. 

Mr. JAVITS. I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I do not 
wish to attempt to take away the floor 
from 2 or 3 other Senators who are 
equally able to answer the question of 
the Senator from Louisiana. I believe, 
too, that the Senator from Louisiana 
has been adequately answered already. 
But I should like to emphasize that we, 
who are in favor of the bill, understand 
what we are talking about. 


I yield to 
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It is quite true, as the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper! in his valuable 
contribution has pointed out, that the 
14th and 15th amendments apply to ac- 
tivities of States or their subdivisions 
and not to activities of individuals. 
However, that is subject to a qualifica- 
tion which the interposition of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana makes possible for 
us to make clear. Conduct of individ- 
uals may in certain circumstances, for 
example, because of State inaction or 
State connivance or State inability or re- 
fusal to enforce law and order, amount to 
State action. In such a situation indi- 
viduals may be sued for damage or prose- 
cuted criminally under existing law. 
And the pending bill would permit the 
Attorney General to proceed against such 
individuals in those circumstances for 
injunctive relief. However, the bill 
would do nothing to enlarge the class of 
individuals against whom a remedy 
might be sought. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
from New Jersey and am grateful to all 
my colleagues who have made contribu- 
tions to the debate, in an endeavor to 
make very clear this distinction which 
we must have very much before us, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to pur- 
sue further the question asked by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, Did I un- 
derstand correctly that the bill makes 
no change in the substantive law? 

Mr. JAVITS. Part III makes no 
change in the substantive law. By that 
I mean it gives no additional rights and 
imposes no additional duties. We are 
now talking about remedies. It adds 
an additional remedy to enforce exist- 
ing rights and existing duties, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I believe the Sena- 
tor from New York will concede that in 
the proper approach to this problem it 
is necessary to distinguish the law on 
substance from the law on procedure, 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Part III does not at 
all change the substantive law con- 
tained in what are labeled paragraphs 
first and second? 

Mr, JAVITS. And third. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And third. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of section 1985; that 
is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. By substantive law 
we mean that law which declares to peo- 
ple: “These are your rights; these are 
your obligations.” 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is exactly 
right. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And by procedural 
law we mean that whenever a citizen's 
right has been violated the State stat- 
utes and the Federal statutes prescribe 
the procedure which people are to follow 
to obtain relief because of the wrong 
which has been committed against them. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In studying this 
matter, what bothers me most is that 
the substantive law says, These are 
your rights, and if they are violated“ 
as it now reads—“you shall have an ac- 
tion in damages. You shall have the 
right to procure criminal prosecution.” 
Am I correct? 
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Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 
We understand, of course, what is meant 
by procuring criminal prosecution. It 
is a complaint to the United States 
attorney. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. For the person 
wronged, the State law and the Federal 
law have declared: “When I am wronged 
by the deprivation of a civil right, I may 
sue in damages, or I may file an affidavit 
for criminal prosecution.” 

My inquiry is, under the present pro- 
cedure what would be the right of trial 
of the wronged person if he sued for 
damages, first, and if he filed criminal 
affidavits, second? How would his cause 
be tried? 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall have to draw on 
my recollection as to the rules of Fed- 
eral procedure. In a civil case I believe 
he could demand a jury trial, that is, the 
defendant could demand a jury trial in 
a suit for damages. In an injunction 
case 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then may I con- 
tinue—— 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will 
allow me, it is not enough to confine the 
argument to the questions the Senator 
wishes to ask, because the whole case has 
to be covered. If the individual were to 
start an injunction suit, which he has 
the right to do, he would have a trial by 
a judge without a jury, and if the injunc- 
tion were violated, there could then be 
punishment for contempt for failure to 
comply with the injunction, in a civil 
contempt case, without a jury. The 
third case is where the party sought a 
criminal indictment, in which event the 
defendant could demand a trial by jury 
on a criminal indictment if indicated by 
the grand jury. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then, as I under- 
stand the Senator from New York, there 
are presently three remedies available 
to the wronged person: One, to sue for 
damages and to have his case tried by a 
jury; two, to initiate criminal proceed- 
ings, probably by the filing of an affi- 
davit in a State court; and three, to seek 
an injunction. Am I correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. I 


could not tell the Senator about the law 


in every State. Ican tell him only about 
the Federal courts; we have the Federal 
procedure available to all of us. How- 
ever, I do not pretend to know the laws 
of every State. If an information were 
filed under one section or another sec- 
tion in a statute, that is a detail. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Constitution of 
the United States provides that whenever 
an action for money only has been filed, 
and it involves a sum in excess of $20, 
the cause shall be tried by a jury. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York was not contradicting that propo- 
sition. The Senator from Ohio asked me 
about a criminal case. For example, in 
many States, there are misdemeanors 
which are tried by a judge alone. I do 
not care to go into that. I agree with 
the Senator, in substance, that in a 
civil case where damages are involved, 
and in a criminal prosecution, which 
would have to be initiated by the United 
States attorney under the applicable 
sections of the code (which he could or 
might initiate on the complaint of an 
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individual), the defendant would be en- 
titled to a jury trial. I pointed out he 
would not be entitled to a jury trial in 
an equity case for an injunction or in a 
proceeding in contempt as a result of the 
issuance of the injunction. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I contemplate now 
coming to the third remedy, and this I 
did not understand to exist, but I am 
glad the Senator from New York has 
given me the information, namely, that 
it is the understanding of the Senator 
from New York that even under the 
present law the individual has a third 
remedy, and that is by way of injunction 
in a court of equity. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is my understand- 
in 


g. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. This is the question 
I should like to propound: The argu- 
ment is being made that the Attorney 
General, recognizing the difficulty of 
convicting in a criminal procedure be- 
fore a jury, is asking that he be given the 
right to sue so that the right of trial by 
jury will be denied; in other words, that 
what is an action in law is sought to be 
converted into an action in equity in 
order to deprive the person charged of 
the right of trial by jury. I should like 
to hear the view of the Senator from New 
York on that subject. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York completely disagrees with the con- 
clusion of the Senator from Ohio and 
for this reason 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No, that is not the 
conclusion of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. JAVITS. I meant the conclusion 
upon the statement of fact, simply for 
the sake of the discussion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I interrupt at 
this time? 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say I have ad- 
mired my friend from Ohio for the ob- 
jectivity I have seen demonstrated by 
him. Though he asks provocative ques- 
tions, that does not necessarily mean he 
has made up his mind, and I under- 
stand him perfectly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iam glad the Senator 
made that statement, and it is regret- 
table that there are some who believe 
that because of the importance of the 
subject we are discussing, and their 
ardor in advocating it, no one should 
dare to make inquiry for the purpose of 
ascertaining what is happening, and I 
am very thankful to the Senator for the 
statement which he made that study 
should not be prohibited merely because 
of the lofty purposes behind what is 
sought to be done. 

Mr. JAVITS. I could not agree with 
the Senator from Ohio more. 

Let me now answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion. The link in the chain which is 
missing from the Senator's statement of 
fact is that the individual could go into 
court and get an injunction, but when he 
then sought the intermediation of a court 
of equity, there would be no right of trial 
by jury, and there would be no right of 
trial by jury in a civil contempt case. 
I emphasize that. All the Attorney Gen- 
eral is given under this bill, therefore, 
is the same right which the individual— 
rather the United States is given—not 
the Attorney General, because he is 
nothing but a ministerial officer—but the 
United States is given the same right as 
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the individual to seek an injunction, and 
therefore has the benefit of the same 
provisions of law. 

Let me add one thought, because I 
think it is interesting to us as human 
beings. Why do we want to pass this 
bill? Justice Frankfurter put his fin- 
ger on the reason in a very interesting 
decision to which I should like to call the 
Senator's attention. I refer to a part of 
the brief submitted by the Attorney 
General to the Senate committee which 
heard this matter. I should like to read 
what Justice Frankfurter said, and then 
read the comment of the Attorney Gen- 
eral himself when he submitted his brief 
to the subcommittee of the Senate. This 
is what Justice Frankfurter said: 

It is a fair summary of history to say that 
the safeguards of liberty have most fre- 


quently been forged in controversies involv- 
ing not very nice people. 


That quotation may be found in United 
States v. Rabonowitz (339 U. S. 56, p. 
69), in which Justice Frankfurter dis- 
sented, and in commenting on this the 
Attorney General’s Office said this—page 
273, Senate subcommittee hearings: 

The typical civil-rights victim is oppressed 
by poverty, ignorance, or both, and may even 
have a criminal record or be a convict. 


That is really what we are talking 
about. We have come to a situation 
where the pot has been boiling for years. 
Why? Because everything is fine in the 
South? Because the processes of educa- 
tion are proceeding in the most agree- 
able way? Because the fine intentions 
of every Member of the Senate from the 
South are being carried out and prac- 
ticed? Are their ideas of morality, their 
ideology, and their feeling for their fel- 
low human beings, being carried out? 
Or are we dealing in many cases with 
different kinds of evil? 

As was said here the other day, the 
Governor of Tennessee had to appeal for 
troops. Does that indicate that every- 
thing is fine and lovely, and going along 
charmingly? What about the bombing 
in Montgomery, the shooting of the 
minister, the bombings in Florida? 
What are we here for? Why do we 
listen to all these arguments all these 
days? One would sometimes think that 
we were wasting our time, that the issue 
is inconsequential. However, the news- 
papers say that this is the most historic 
moment in 85 years, a turning point in 
our history. It seems to me this under- 
lines and emphasizes what the Senator 
from Ohio says. This is the purpose of 
the proposed legislation. Somebody has 
to press the button. Somebody has to 
defend rights which are not being de- 
fended. We are asking the United 
States to do it. That is what it comes 
to. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague 
from California. f 

Mr. KUCHEL. With particular re- 
spect to the question which my able col- 
league from New York has just answered, 
addressed to him by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lausch! if the Senator will 
permit me I should like again to refer to 
the letter of the Attorney General which 
was addressed to the junior Senator from 
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New Jersey [Mr. Case], in which he dis- 
cusses quite lucidly, and I think quite 
persuasively, the reasons why he hopes 
the Congress will permit this additional 
manner of enforcement, to wit, the ap- 
plication for injunctive relief. Under 
date of May 31, Mr. Brownell wrote: 

There are valid reasons for the ever-in- 
creasing use of civil suits for preventive relief 
as a means of enforcing Federal law. Judi- 
cial determination of the validity of a course 
of conduct in advance aids the Government 
in its primary purpose of preventing violation 
of law. It also aids the defendant since he 
can litigate the legality of the proposed con- 
duct without the necessity of taking action 
at the risk of a criminal conviction if he 
guesses incorrectly. 

All of these reasons exist in the civil rights 
field, particularly in connection with the pro- 
tection of the right to vote. The primary 
interest of the Government is in making it 
possibile for all citizens to vote without dis- 
crimination based upon race, creed, or color, 
not in punishing local officials for denying 
such rights. Often it is not clear whether 
the particular conduct of a registrar of 
voters, for example, does constitute a viola- 
tion of Federal law. Under present law the 
Government can only wait until the harm 
has been done—the rights to vote denied— 
and then proceed with a criminal prosecution 
as a means of testing the validity of the 
registrar’s action. The registrar himself is 
often caught between community pressures 
to discriminate and the fear of Federal crimi- 
nal prosecution with no way to resolve the 
issue in advance. With civil remedies au- 
thorized, the Government will often be able 
to obtain a judicial ruling in advance of the 
election which will determine the legality of 
the proposed conduct of the registrar, re- 
moving from him the necessity of risking 
criminal prosecution and effectively protect- 
ing the constitutionally guaranteed right of 
citizens to vote without discrimination based 
on race, creed, or color. 


By way of emphasizing the excellent 
presentation being made by the junior 
Senator from New York, I wish to say 
to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
that there, in my judgment, are practical 
reasons why in this case the Congress 
should give to the Attorney General the 
authority for preventive relief, both un- 
der part III and under part IV. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to reply to the statement the 
Senator from California has made. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Ohio, so that he may 

have a colloquy with the Senator from 
California; and in that connection I ask 
unanimous consent that I shall not 
thereby lose the fioor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GORE 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not wish to in- 
dulge in a legalistic argument. I have 
respect for the Attorney General of the 
United States. But this matter should 
be divided into two parts: First, the 
theme of declaratory. judgments an- 
nouncing rights and obligations; second, 
the theme of whether relief ought to be 
expanded by way of injunction, when it is 
not existent by way of an action in 
damages and criminal prosecution and 
an action by an individual for injunctive 
relief. 

In answer to the statement of the At- 
torney General. I would say that if the 
‘purpose is to obtain a declaration of 
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rights and obligations, it ought not be 
done through the extraordinary remedy 
by way of injunction. Historically, and 
throughout all the States, the means pro- 
vided for obtaining, in advance, a dec- 
laration of rights and obligations is; and 
has been, through declaratory judg- 
ments. Inacourt of equity, that remedy 
was existent historically. 

Mr. KUCHEL. If I may comment, I 
should like to say I disagree. There 
are today in the Federal statutes a mul- 
tiplicity of examples where the Federal 
Government is empowered to obtain 
preventive relief by way of injunction, 
which, if subsequently violated, would 
result in proceedings to cure the con- 
tempt of the order of the court. 

Last of all, I wish to say that I think 
this question is important, and I ask the 
Senator from New York if I am not cor- 
rect in saying that the present law— 
which part III would amend by adding 
additional procedural matter—is also 
restricted, in that the present law, in 
each one of the three sections, is based 
upon conspiracies? 

Mr. JAVITS. The present law is 
based upon two things: Conspiracies to 
proceed under color of State authority; 
and in a moment I shall develop that 
thesis 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall be glad to yield 
as soon as I make one more comment. 

I should like to answer the point of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lausch! 
about declaratory judgments, with this 
word of fact: As soon as I can, I shall 
proceed to read into the REcorp a legion 
of cases which already have done exactly 
that. In other words, the limits of the 
law and the rights to be protected have 
been rather thoroughly screened by the 
courts, and now we are up against the 
hard nut of how to enforce them. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let me say that I 
have read the 28 statutes in which the 
Congress has now given the right to ob- 
tain relief by way of injunction. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at this 
time I yield to my colleague, the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE]. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, par- 
ticularly on the point which was raised 
by the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. LauscHe]—and I hope the Senator 
from New York will correct me if I am 
in error in making this assumption—I 
think this is where the Senator from Ohio 
may be laboring under a wrong impres- 
sion. I believe he indicated that it is 
his understanding that the only relief 
an individual has under the three sec- 
tions about which we are talking—and 
I refer particularly to section 1980 of 
title 42 of the code—is to proceed at 
law. As a matter of fact, under exist- 
ing law an individual can now proceed 
in equity; can he not? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; and I previously 
said so. 

Mr. PASTORE. So we see that the 
bill does not propose a change from law 
to equity, for equity relief now exists. 
All that part III does is to empower the 
Attorney General to do in the name of 
the Nation what the individual is now 
empowered, under existing law, to do in 
his own name, 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I was laboring under 
the impression that there are only two 
modes of relief under existing law: One, 
damages; two, criminal prosecution. 

The Senator from New York has 
pointed out that under existing law the 
individual can go into a court of equity 
and can obtain the extraordinary relief 
by way of injunction. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. We shall cite some cases 
for the Record. I do not have them at 
my fingertips, but later I shall cite them 
for the RECORD. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. Presiderit, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I think 
we should be very careful in our ex- 
changes of opinion as to what is the in- 
tent of the Attorney General. I com- 
mend the Senator from California (Mr. 
Kucue.] for reading his letter into the 
RECORD. 

It is my opinion that if the Supreme 
Court were later to pass upon the bill, 
and if the Supreme Court thought for 
one moment that the purpose of part III 
of the bill was to supplant criminal 
prosecution, the Court would declare it 
to be unconstitutional. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. I think he has noted 
that I, too, have not sought to para- 
phrase or conjure up what the Attorney 
General had to say; but I have been very 
careful to read into the Recorp—and I 
hope other Senators will correct me if I 
err—only the Attorney General’s own 
words. 

Mr. CARROLL, His own words, in 
substance, or paraphrased, were that he 
did not seek the power to institute cer- 
tain types of criminal prosecutions, but 
he sought this additional equitable rem- 
edy, not to punish, not to use the crimi- 
nal remedy, but to use the equitable 
remedy of persuasion. I believe that is 
what the Attorney General seeks to do. 

In June 1957, in construing a New 
York statute which had to do with por- 
nographic literature, the Supreme Court 
of the United States rendered a 5 to 4 
decision, The case also involved the 
question of injunctive proceedings. 
Three of the judges spoke of the right of 
trial by jury. It so happened that they 
were dissenters. The Chief Justice dis- 
sented on other grounds. 

The junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits] spoke of Justice Frankfur- 
ter. In the obscene literature decision 
Justice Frankfurter used, I thought, a 
very interesting and colorful phrase, 
namely, that the State of New York was 
entitled to all the weapons within its 
armory—whether they were injunctive 
or whether they were criminal—to ac- 
complish the desired end. 

I should like to add a word to the col- 
loquy with my friend the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. LauscHE]. As the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] has 
pointed out, statutory grounds are not 
the only ones upon which the Attorney 
General can proceed. In addition, there 
are constitutional grounds, under both 
the 14th amendment and the 15th 
amendment, 
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If the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana is now on the floor, let me say 
to him that that is exactly what hap- 
pened in two parishes in Louisiana. An 
individual went into a Federal district 
court and petitioned in his own name, 
as an individual, asking the court to 
protect his rights under the 14th and 
15th amendments. Now, my distin- 
guished friend from Rhode Island again, 
as he always does, has put his finger 
on the central issue. It is very simple. 
The private individual, under statutory 
and constitutional rights, has a right to 
go into a court of equity, not only under 
the 14th and 15th amendments, but he 
also has statutory rights which have to 
be protected. 

What is the Attorney General seeking? 
He wants power to move in. Only the 
Congress can give him that power. He 
has no inherent power to do so. The 
Federal courts have inherent power, but 
the Attorney General has none, unless 
we give it to him. - 

Hence we come to the real issue. 
Under the Clayton Act—I say this to my 
friend from Ohio; I am sure he is fa- 
miliar with it—if a private individual is 
prosecuted today, as certain individuals 
are being prosecuted in Tennessee, he has 
a right to a trial by jury. The conten- 
tion is that if we give this power to the 
Attorney General, because the Clayton 
Act does not apply in suits filed on be- 
half of the United States Government, 
jury trial does not apply. 

I would like to comment for a moment 
on that point. Throughout 150 years of 
our country’s history we had not en- 
countered this in constitutional law until 
the Clayton Act was enacted. I have 
read the decisions and criminal proceed- 
ings in all States. In Ohio there is no 
right to a trial by jury in either civil or 
criminal contempt cases, nor is there 
such a right in Louisiana, nor is there 
such a right in North Carolina 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President 

Mr. CARROLL. There are some ex- 
ceptions in North Carolina, but there is 
no such right in Mississippi or in Colo- 
rado. There are some exceptions, as 
in Pennsylvania, and I think Kentucky 
and Oklahoma, and there are some ex- 
ceptions in the States of North Carolina 
and New York. So what we are really 
talking about, and this is the nub of the 
whole discussion and debate, is whether 
or not we shall give the Attorney General 
that power. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would say that North 
Carolina has no great need for jury trial 
in a contempt case for two reasons. 
In the first place, North Carolina has 
never perverted and prostituted equity 
to the criminal field. In the sec- 
ond place, the Constitution and the 
Code of North Carolina give every liti- 
gant in every civil case the right to have 
all issues of fact tried by a jury, re- 
gardless of whether that case originated 
in law or in equity. Therefore, it would 
be impossible in North Carolina to get 
to the point where there would be a 
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contempt proceeding against a litigant 
in a North Carolina court to enforce a 
civil contempt charge against him until 
all of the issues of fact had been tried 
before a jury. Furthermore, there are 
a number of States in this country, like 
Virginia, and, to some extent, Kentucky, 
where they have laws authorizing trial 
by jury in contempt cases. A person in 
Kentucky cannot be fined more than a 
few dollars or sentenced to imprison- 
ment for more than a few days for con- 
tempt unless he is tried by a jury. 

In North Carolina a man cannot be 
punished for contempt by imprisonment 
for more than 30 days, or fined more 
than $250. 

Under this bill a person could be sent 
to jail for years and years and fined 
many thousands of dollars. 

Mr. JAVITS. While the Senator is 
present in the Chamber, let us see about 
the law of North Carolina concerning 
contempts. In State v. Little (175 North 
Carolina 743), the court had this to say 
at page 747: 

And it is in no sense a denial of a consti- 
tional right that a jury trial is refused 
in such cases. 


The court, in Safie Manufacturing 
Company v. Arnold (228 North Carolina 
375), said the following at page 389: 

In this State a contempt proceeding is 
authorized by statute. * * This court has 
described it as sui generis, criminal in its 
nature, which may be resorted to in civil 
or criminal actions. * And it is held 
that persons charged are not entitled to a 
jury trial in such proceedings. 


I respectfully submit that is pretty 
poor comfort to a person in jail—that he 
is to remain in jail only for 30 or 35 days. 

I respectfully submit to the Senator 
from North Carolina that it is not neces- 
sary in his argument to go to the extent 
of saying something which as a lawyer 
I respectfully submit he knows is not 
so—that there is no rule, no ceiling, no 
jurisdiction to review the propriety of 
punishment in a contempt case in a 
United States court. I read to my col- 
leagues here yesterday that in the United 
Mine Workers case the court very mate- 
rially reduced the sentence for contempt. 
With all due respect, I cannot believe 
that any lawyer would be willing to say 
there is no limit whatever, and that a 
person could stay in jail for years, and 
be fined hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, without any right to an appellate 
court review. 

Mr. ERVIN. I never said anything 
about an appellate court’s review. If 
the Senator will join with me in writing 
into this bill the North Carolina consti- 
tutional and legal provisions, which give 
every person in a suit for injunction, as 
well as any other civil action, the right 
to a trial by jury on issues of fact, I will 
vote with him against a jury trial in 
contempt proceedings. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from 
North Carolina can get together on 
many things, but none that are related 
to this bill. [Laughter.! 

Now, if the Senator will allow me, I 
have had an opportunity to read the 
references from which the Senator pre- 
viously read to me in Corpus Juris 
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Secundum. I think, in all fairness to 
what we are discussing, the reference 
should be completely in the RECORD, and 
I should like to read it into the RECORD, 
while the Senator is in the Chamber, so 
he can argue with me about it if he 
wishes to, section 502 of Corpus Juris 
Secundum, volume 16A, headed “Con- 
stitutional Guarantees,” which reads: 

Equal protection to all is the basic prin- 
ciple on which rests justice under thé law. 
By virtue of a clause in the 14th amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States ex- 
pressly forbidding it to do so, a State may 
not deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws. This clause 
is a pledge of equal protection of laws or 
protection of equal laws; and it means, and 
is a guaranty, that all persons subjected to 
State legislation shall be treated alike, under 
like circumstances and conditions, both in 
privileges conferred and in liabilities im- 
posed; but it guarantees only the protection 
enjoyed by other persons or classes in the 
same place and under like circumstances, in 
pursuit of their lawful occupations, and it 
is not a guaranty of equality of operation 
or application of State legislation on all citi- 
zens of a State. K 

It is intended to secure and safeguard 
equality of right and of treatment against 
intentional and arbitrary discrimination, but 
it operates only on legal rights otherwise cre- 
ated or existing and does not itself create 
any new legal rights, except the general 
right to equal protection of the laws. The 
equality guaranteed and required by it is 
equality of right and not of enjoyment, and 
discrimination in the grant of mere favors is 
not a denial of equal protection. The right 
is not an abstract right, but is a command 
which the State must respect. Rights pro- 
tected include the right to acquire, enjoy, 
own, and dispose of property. 

A similar guaranty in the Philippine bill 
of rights was accorded the same construction 
as the guaranty in the 14th amendment; and 
clauses in the bills of rights of certain States, 
of the same general tenor, but couched in 
somewhat more general terms, have been 
construed as having the same force and effect 
as the equal-protection clause of the 14th 
amendment. 


There follows section 503, from which 
the Senator read, which reads as fol- 
lows—— 

Mr. ERVIN. And there also follow 
about 238 different pages which tell how 
many different kinds of cases can be 
brought by the Attorney General if this 
bill becomes law. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not mind that, be- 
cause there are about 23,380 cases of 
questions involving many rights which 
are less valuable than these rights, in- 
cluding the antitrust and patent cases, 
which do not encompass the lives and 
futures of a very ordinary human being. 
So I do not mind that at all, and I am 
not dismayed by it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope the Senator will 
permit me to finish reading this section, 
and then I shall yield to all my colleagues 
who wish to have me yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York declines to yield 
at this time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Section 503 states: 

Persons protected: As long as they are 
physically present in the State, all persons 
regardless of station or condition, are en- 
titled to the equal protection of the laws of 
that State. Alienage or nonresidence neither 
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disentitles a person to protection nor renders 
him immune from proper classification. 

Provided they are physically within the 
territorial jurisdiction of the State in ques- 
tion, all persons, regardless of station or 
condition or of the nature of the right to 
be protected, including women and aliens, 
and including citizens of other States, and 
nonresidents, ate, under the constitutional 
guaranty, entitled to the equal protection of 
the laws of that State. 

The protection accorded a resident alien by 
the 14th amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution extends to his right to earn a liv- 
ing by following the ordinary occupations of 
the community; and a statute forbidding his 
employment in work of a private nature and 
not affected with a public interest is void. 
Also, a statute punishing certain acts as 
crimes when committed against citizens or 
residents of the State is void as denying the 
equal protection of the laws to aliens and 
nonresidents. However, a higher degree of 
protection for aliens than for American citi- 
zens of similar classes is not required; and a 
classification which is otherwise justified is 
not forbidden because aliens are within the 
limitations of a class. 


There is an added paragraph which I 
will not take the time of the Senate to 
read. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that it may be printed at-this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the para- 
graph was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Relying on the principle, stated infra sec- 
505b, that a classification or discrimination 
based on a reasonable distinction is valid, 
and considering also, in some cases, the 
powers of a State or municipality, or the 
rights of citizens, in regard to common prop- 
erty, public works, public safety, the mar- 
riage relation, and the ownership and dev- 
olution of property, the courts have upheld, 
as not denying equal protection of the laws, 
statutes, municipal charters, or ordinances 
limiting public contracts or employment on 
public works or in public service, or provid- 
ing for preference therein, to citizens of the 
United States or citizens or residents of the 
State; ordinances prohibiting the issuance 
to aliens of licenses to operate motorbuses 
or poolrooms, or to sell intoxicating liquor; 
and statutes prohibiting aliens from possess- 
ing deadly weapons, giving to a resident 
widow dower in all lands of which her hus- 
band was seized during coverture and to a 
nonresident widow dower only in lands of 
which her husband died seized, denying to 
nonresident heirs the right to administer on 
the estates of decedents, imposing a differ- 
ent method of proof of citizenship on a 
naturalized citizen from that required of a 
native-born citizen, prohibiting or limiting 
the acquisition, ownership, or leasing of real 
property or any interest therein, or shares 
of stock in a corporation owning agricultural 
land, by aliens or aliens who are ineligible, 
or have not declared in good faith their in- 
tention, to become citizens, prescribing dif- 
ferent rates for the poundage of stock of 
residents of a municipality, that of non- 
residents generally, and that of nonresidents 
distant more than a mile from the munici- 
pality, discriminating in favor of the citizens 
of the State in regulating the taking for 
private use of the common property in fish 
and oysters found in the public waters of the 
State, or making it unlawful for resident 
aliens to kill wild game except in defense of 
person or property, and to that end making 
unlawful the possession by them of shotguns 
and rifies. There is authority both for and 
against the proposition that equal protection 
of the laws is denied by a statute prohibiting 
the appointment of an alien as guardian of 
an estate consisting of land. 
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Mr. PASTORE and other Senators ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New York yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE]. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

First, I may say it is quite apparent to 
me, as it must be manifest to all Sena- 
tors present, that the Senator from New 
York has given very thorough study to 
this subject, for which I compliment him. 
I also compliment him for his very 
brilliant performance this afternoon. 
Whether or not I agree with his point of 
view completely is apart from the ques- 
tion; I still congratulate and compliment 
him for the fine job he is doing on the 
floor this afternoon. 

I should like to propound a question, 
which I think is bothering many of our 
colleagues. If part III of the bill should 
become law and an individual by action 
initiated by the Attorney General should 
be enjoined by a court order from the 
commission of an act the commission 
of which would be a crime, and that in- 
dividual should be held in contempt of 
court for having disobeyed the order of 
the court, he could be incarcerated in 
prison, by order of the court for having 
committed a breach of an order of a 
court—for the commission of a criminal 
act—without a trial by jury. 

What does the Senator from New York 
have to say about that situation? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York answers that as follows: In the 
event the United States was a party com- 
plainant to the suit, that the injunction 
was issued in the name of the United 
States, that there was a violation, and 
that then the contempt occurred—this 
is the point I did not make too clear, 
from what the Senator said, but I think 
I can answer specifically. If the con- 
tempt was a criminal contempt, that is 
the court desired to punish the defend- 
ant for a refusal or failure to comply, 
rather than to force the defendant to 
comply, then in the case of such crim- 
inal contempt the defendant, under the 
provisions of this bill, who otherwise 
would have been triable by jury under 
the present law, to wit, the Clayton Act, 
would not be triable by jury. That is a 
specific answer to a specific question on 
a specific set of facts. 

But the Senator from New York adds 
the following statement: That situation, 
however, is not attributable in any way 
to this bill. First, this bill does not so 
provide. The Clayton Act says that 
where the United States Government is 
a party plaintiff the defendant shall not 
be entitled to trial by jury. Second, this 
eventuality represents the established 
law for generations or, as we lawyers say, 
since time immemorial, and the Clayton 
Act was a special application for jury 
trial purposes. The established and con- 
stant common law, as shown in prac- 
tically every Southern State—and I am 
going to put into the Rrecorp the evidence 
as to the Southern State cases, for they 
have been leaders in this field, denying 
that right and not giving, whether for 
constitutional reasons or otherwise, the 
right of jury trial in contempt cases. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is an admitted fact 
that unless part III of the bill is enacted, 
the Attorney General, and therefore the 
United States Government, cannot be a 
party to an action which falls within 
the purview of section 1980 of title 42 of 
the United States Code. Therefore, the 
enactment of part III, which gives status 
to the Federal Government in such cases 
automatically, would invoke the criminal 
procedure under the Clayton Act, and 
therefore we would have a situation dif- 
fering from the previous situation. 
Heretofore, a man could not be held for 
the commission of a criminal act under 
section 1980, but by making the United 
States Government a party to the action 
we would be initiating a situation where 
a person could be held in contempt of 
court without a trial by jury for having 
committed a criminal offense under sec- 
tion 1980. 0 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PASTORE. Is that not the crux 
of the whole problem? The fact that 
the Federal Government is brought in 
gives the proceeding status under the 
Clayton Act. 

Mr. JAVITS. The only thing which 
the Senator is wrong about in his state- 
ment 

Mr. PASTORE. I am not arguing 
against the position of the Senator. 1 
think this matter ought to be cleared 
up, because it is confusing many of our 
colleagues. 

Mr. JAVITS. The only thing about 
which the Senator is incorrect in his 
statement is, I belieye—and his state- 
ment was quite hard to follow exactly, 
so I hope the Senator will correct me if 
Iam wrong—that he referred to a party 
violating the injunction as committing 
acrime. That does not necessarily fol- 
low. If the person violated the injunc- 
tion and the court desired to charge him 
with criminal contempt—in other words, 
to punish him and not simply make him 
comply with the injunction—then the 
result which the able Senator has de- 
scribed would ensue. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is not my ques- 
tion. Criminal contempt is a willful dis- 
regard of the order of the court. I did 
not ask about that. I merely asked this: 
If a man were enjoined from doing some- 
thing the doing of which would be crimi- 
nal, and he were held in contempt. of 
court for the commission of that act not 
for willfully disregarding the court but 
merely for the commission of the act 
which he was enjoined from doing—he 
would be punished without trial by jury 
merely for being in contempt of the 
court. 

Mr. JAVITS. ‘The Senator is not cor- 
rect, and I will tell him why. 

a PASTORE. I should like to know 
why. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think we can specify 
it. I do not want to confuse the issue, 
because there is a precise answer. 

The Senator said, “willfully.” The 
minute we leave out the “willful” part 
of the proposition we do not give the 
man a jury trial trial even under the 
present law, because it is no crime and 
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no criminal contempt. If the Senator 
will leave out “willful” and confine him- 
self to the terms of the present law, 
which are as follows—let me see if I can 
state i. 

Mr. PASTORE. May I interrupt for 
a moment, so that we can get our pre- 
mises clear? Iam using the word “will- 
ful” as to the violation of the decree of 
the court and not willful as to the grava- 
men of the crime itself. In other words, 
I am making a distinction. I am not 
saying there is a willful disobedience of 
the court order, which is criminal con- 
tempt. Iam merely saying that the act 
which the man has committed in viola- 
tion of the court order is a crime, and his 
commission of that act is without willful 
disregard to the order of the court. The 
crime is committed in the fact that he 
commits the act. The man has com- 
mitted an act which the court has en- 
joined him from committing. Because 
he has committed that act, he is brought 
before the court for contempt. The man 
can be punished without a jury trial, can 
he not? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am sorry, but again I 
must disagree. The question, so far as 
criminal contempt is concerned, does not 
hinge on wilfullness. It hinges on what 
the court wishes to accomplish. 

Therefore, will the Senator state his 
question in these terms: If a man is now 
a party to litigation in which the United 
States is not a plaintiff, and he violates 
a decree, and if the court whose decree 
he violated wishes to punish him—not 
merely to force him to comply with the 
decree, but to punish him—and if at 
the same time the act he has committed 
is also a crime—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Under title 18. 

Mr. JAVITS. Then he is entitled to 
a trial by jury. 

If, on the other hand, in the identical 
situation, the United States were the 
party complainant in the original liti- 
gation, and the decree ran to the United 
States, he would not be entitled to trial 
by jury. 

Mr. PASTORE. Therefore, by mak- 
ing the United States a party under part 
III, we create the situation I have 
explained. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have described a spe- 
cific case; indeed, I have gone to great 
pains to state it exactly time and again, 
and I am very glad to state it once more. 
However, I add—because it is so vital 
that it should be added—that this is a 
situation which is inherent in equity, 
and has been inherent in equity since 
time immemorial. 

I add one further point. 
say that we must be realistic. 
not living in a dream world. 

Mr. PASTORE. I hope not, 

Mr. JAVITS. Part III is under attack. 
It is all under attack. We cannot even 
do what the Senator wants to do with 
respect to part III if the Anderson-Aiken 
amendment is accepted. 

Mr. PASTORE. No. I am not argu- 
ing against the Senator from New York, 
and I am not taking a position contrary 
to part III. Like the Senator from Ohio 
and other Senators, I have an open mind. 
Iam leaning heavily toward the brilliant 
argument being made by the Senator 
from New York. 


First, let me 
We are 
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We have said on this floor time and 
again that part III would not add to the 
substance of the law; we are not chang- 
ing anything, but we are merely adding 
remedies. We are saying that under 
existing law, if a man is in contempt, he 
cannot be denied a trial by a jury if the 
act is a criminal act. And yet if the 
Government is a party to the suit, he 
can be denied trial by jury. All we are 
doing under part III is to make the Gov- 
ernment a party to the suit. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is not all. 

Mr. PASTORE. I hope I state the sit- 
uation properly. If I do not, I wish to be 
corrected. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator states the 
Situation properly, except for the point 
which I made, which is that the court 
must wish to punish the defendant. I 
think the Senator will accept that state- 
ment. The Senator from Rhode Island 
may not have been in the Chamber when 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] asked exactly that question, and 
I added that, in addition to the adjective 
remedy, as we lawyers call it involving 
the additional remedy of an injunction 
suit, the point being made by the oppo- 
nents of the bill—not including the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, because I under- 
stand his position perfectly well—was 
that the proposal in the bill brought into 
play the jury trial situation which the 
Senator has just described. I think it is 
only fair to say on our side, in answer to 
that particular argument, that the very 
reason the United States is being brought 
into the picture is because there has been 
a breakdown both in the process of ap- 
plying local law with equality, and in 
the process of an individual securing re- 
dress when the law is applied to him 
unequally. That is the fundamental 
gravamen of the action sought here. 

Mr. PASTORE. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator would be willing to comment upon 
another question. I shall not press the 
question if he does not desire to do so. 

Does the Senator from New York feel 
that substantial damage would be done 
to part III if we were to add the partic- 
ipation of the Attorney General, but if 
we were to go further and say that if the 
act committed is a crime with respect to 
which the defendant is entitled to a trial 
by jury, he shall be given a trial by jury, 
notwithstanding the fact that the At- 
torney General is made a party thereto? 
Does the Senator not think that would 
cure all the confusion and misunder- 
standing? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think it might help 
in the view of Senators like the Senator 
from Rhode Island, and perhaps other 
Senators, but I do not think it would be 
in the best interests of the wisdom of 
the bill. I will tell the Senator why I 
think so. 

Mr. PASTORE. I shall be glad to 
have the Senator’s explanation. 

Mr. JAVITS. I, too, am approaching 
this question with an open mind. I had 
not intended to discuss the jury-trial 
amendment in great detail. However, I 
hope to have an opportunity to do so 
later. I hope the resulting debate will 
be useful to the Senate. I shall try to 
conclude as soon as possible. 

First, I see in the O’Mahoney amend- 
ment the fundamental vice of applying 
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the jury-trial provision to civil contempt, 
which I think may be unconstitutional 
and destructive. 

Second, with respect to what the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island suggests, for 
criminal contempt I think there is one 
difficulty. When a local official, and we 
are dealing with officials—with people 
who have a great deal of backing, who 
have States and communities behind 
them—has the choice between comply- 
ing and not complying, he knows that all 
he has to do is to drag his feet until 
after election day, and then the contempt 
will be not civil contempt, but criminal 
contempt, and he will be entitled to a 
jury trial, in which his own friends will 
be on the jury. Iam afraid such a course 
would lead us into trouble. That is the 
thing which causes me deep concern, 
and, although I am not in a position to 
speak for the Attorney General, I believe 
that that is what causes him great con- 
cern. In other words, we would be plac- 
ing a prize in the hands of a person who 
does not deserve a prize. By defying an 
order until the time when such defiance 
would no longer be civil contempt, and 
the situation could be corrected only by 
criminal-contempt proceeding, such an 
individual could thumb his nose at the 
court. 

Mr. PASTORE. In other words, the 
Senator takes the position that such a 
course would take the teeth out of the 
enforcement of the section, 

Mr, JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to pursue fur- 
ther the question raised by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. Based 
upon the information elicited by the 
questions of the Senator from Rhode 
Island, it now clearly appears that there 
will be a change in the procedural rights 
of a defendant in the event part III is 
enacted. 

Let me state the proposition. Under 
existing law, if an individual avails him- 
self of the right to obtain an injunction, 
and does obtain an injunction which is 
later violated, the individual can obtain 
compliance through civil contempt pro- 
ceedings, but not criminal contempt pro- 
ceedings. Is that correct? 

Mr, JAVITS. The moment the Sena- 
tor says “obtain compliance” we stop 
talking about criminal contempt. In 
other words, the same individual can, 
upon his petition, obtain a remedy—it is 
not satisfaction, but he can also invoke 
a criminal contempt action by the court. 
He is not prevented from doing that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. He goes into court 
and says, The defendant has not com- 
plied.” The court asks the defendant, 
“Have you complied with my order?” 
The defendant answers, “I have not.” 
Then the court says, “You are guilty of 
civil contempt, and I will confine you to 
jail until you obey.” 

That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. That is civil con- 
tempt. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the court in that 
proceeding wished to impose a punitive 
measure upon the defendant, the de- 
fendant would be entitled to the right of 
trial by jury. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Assuming that it is a 
Federal court, and assuming that the act 
which constituted contempt was a crime 
under State or Federal law. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It would be, under 
parts I and II of the bill, in most in- 
stances. 

Mr. JAVITS. No; it would not be 
under parts I and II of the bill, because 
they deal purely with civil law. The act 
would have to be, independently, a crime 
under Federal law or State law. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let us assume that 
that is correct. The bill provides that if 
the action were instituted by an indi- 
vidual, and criminal punishment were 
to be imposed, the defendant would be 
entitled to trial by jury. But if the pro- 
posal before us was approved, such trial 
by jury would be denied. 

Mr, JAVITS. That is correct, except 
to the extent that it is in the discretion 
of the court. If he wishes to do so, he 
may empanel a jury to try the defendant. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In an advisory ca- 
pacity? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is pretty impor- 
tant. It has been argued that we must 
give the judge that right. He already 
hasit. Ihave heard talk about amend- 
ments to make a jury trial discretionary 
on the part of the judge, and I thought 
it might be useful to mention the point 
at this time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. From my standpoint, 
we are dealing with constitutional 
rights, among them being the constitu- 
tional right to vote, the constitutional 
right to enjoy all the privileges enu- 
merated by the Constitution, including 
the constitutional right to a trial by jury. 
Therefore, it is important that in the 
provision of one constitutional right, 
_ We should not deny another citizen his 
constitutional right. 

Regardless of what may be said by 
some intemperate persons and ardent 
advocates of the bill who feel that they 
will brook no inquiry, and regardless 
of the declarations which have been 
made that we must listen to the letter, 
to the comma, and to the period, in the 
bill as it is brought before us, I contem- 
plate making an inquiry into this sub- 
ject. It is of grave importance. I agree 
with the press that probably nothing 
more important has been presented to 
the Congress in the past 80 years. 

Mr. CLARK and Mr. COOPER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. JAVITS. Before yielding I should 
like to make one correction for the bene- 
fit of the Senator from Ohio. I have 
been citing cases, and perhaps this dis- 
cussion has been getting a little ab- 
struse. However, it is a fact, and it 
should be stated over and over again, 
that the right of trial by jury in con- 
tempt cases is not a constitutional right. 
It antedates the Constitution in English 
law and American law. I might say 
also that I shall cite cases for the benefit 
of the Recor which show that almost 
every one of the the Southern States 
has decisions by its highest courts, in 
which those courts have said specifically 
that it is not a constitutional right. I 
have already read one into the RECORD. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand very 
well that a court, in order to obtain com- 
pliance with its orders, has the inherent 
right to punish. However, in Ohio, it 
is not possible to go into a court of equity 
unless a person first shows that there is 
no remedy at law open to him. 

The court of equity was the court of 
last resort. No citizen could ask for 
relief at equity until he had demon- 
strated that he had exhausted all his 
other remedies in a court of law, and was 
unable to obtain relief. 

I make that statement in answer to the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Colorado, that in Ohio we have no right 
of trial by jury in contempt cases. That 
is correct. However, in Ohio, it is not 
possible to obtain the relief we are speak- 
ing of here without first exhausting the 
other remedies in a court of law. That 
is obviously the intention even under the 
part of the bill under discussion, because 
it provides that a complainant need 
not exhaust his efforts in a court of law 
before going into a court of equity. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to correct 
the Senator in one statement. He 
should have said in a court of law ina 
State court. That is a different thing. 
He refers to a court of law in a State, in 
the very State in which a violation of a 
civil right is being charged. 

I say very humbly that it is high time 
that we began to have some last resort 
in these civil rights cases. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from Ohio leaves the floor I 
should like to comment on the state- 
ment he has made. I should like to 
make a statement and then ask him if 
he agrees with it. First, the colloquy 
makes it abundantly clear that the right 
of trial by jury in a criminal contempt 
case is not a constitutional right at all, 
but is merely a right which may or may 
not be given as a matter of legislative 
discretion. I believe the Senator from 
Ohio will agree that it is not a consti- 
tutional right. 

Secondly, I agree completely with the 
Senator from Ohio that we should not 
interpose equity into a situation unless 
we can show, first, that irreparable in- 
jury threatens and that there is no ade- 
quate remedy at law. I hope to demon- 
strate to my colleagues tomorrow, that 
that situation is exactly true under the 
pending bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I cannot answer the 
question whether the right to trial by 
jury in a criminal contempt proceeding 
is created by statute or by the Constitu- 
tion. I cannot answer that question. At 
this point, however, I should like to say 
that I do not pretend to be all-knowing 
in this matter. We have had too many 
declarations of that type. No one can 
know this whole problem with certainty. 
The best we can do is to carry on the 
sincere discussions we are having among 
the Senator from New York, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the Senator from Rhode 
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Island, and the Senator from Colorado, 
with the purpose of finding out whence 
we are coming and where we are going. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to say to 
the Senator from Ohio, my great, good 
friend and colleague in the battle that 
will shortly take place before the Senate, 
that perhaps we sometimes fall into the 
habit of expressing ourselves with too 
much emphasis, perhaps even more em- 
phasis then we feel. I have an open 
mind, and I am prepared to debate this 
subject. Sometimes we make statements 
in the enthusiasm of the moment with 
greater emphasis and feeling than we in- 
tend. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I believe it was Soc- 
rates who said, “I admit I do not know: 
therefore I am wiser than you, who think 
you do know, when, in fact, you do not 
know.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK. I would not want any- 
one to think that the Senator from Ohio 
was not far wiser than I. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not apply that 
statement to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. I think it is the general atti- 
tude that has been exhibited by too many 
who have argued the question on this 
side. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to say to 
the Senator from Ohio—and this will 
be the last time that I will interrupt his 
discussion—I agree with other Senators 
that the Senator from New York’s [Mr. 
JAVITS] debate has shed light on many 
questions which have concerned the 
Senate. 

I was very much interested in the 
question the Senator from Ohio pro- 
pounded. He asked whether part HI, 
giving to the Attorney General the right 
to file an action in behalf of the United 
States, was placed in the bill to deny 
the right of trial by jury to persons who 
now have that right. That question 
must be answered, because it is disturb- 
ing a great many Senators. 

Article 3 of the Constitution states 
that the judicial power shall extend to 
all cases in law and equity arising under 
the Constitution. 

We know that before the Constitution 
was adopted, the courts exercised equi- 
table jurisdiction as well as common law 
jurisdiction. It is my judgment, that 
the sixth and seventh amendments of the 
Constitution, and the provision for a 
jury trial go to the question of common 
law jurisdiction. 

In equity cases, it is certain that the 
court has the right to vindicate its or- 
ders, and that from time immemorial it 
had that right without the intervention 
of a jury. 

The Senator has asked the question: 
Will title III take away the trial by jury? 
I believe we must admit that in certain 
cases it will. 

Let us take a specific case. If a per- 
son goes into court and asks that an 
equal right under the 14th amendment 
be secured, the court can now issue a 
mandatory order against the persons 
who are preventing the enjoyment of the 
right, and who have the power to as- 
sure it, direct that they act or refrain 
from acting—to remedy the depriva- 
tion. If they failed to obey his order, 
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the court can punish for contempt with- 
out trial by jury. They can release 
themselves from punishment by carry- 
ing out the court’s order. As an ex- 
ample, if a school board disobeyed the 
court orders to permit a student to enter 
a school, or a board of registration re- 
fused the orders of a court to permit a 
person to vote; the court could punish 
members of such a board, and could 
punish them without trial by jury, be- 
cause they have the power to remedy the 
deprivation of right. Figuratively, they 
can open the door to jail at any time by 
obeying the court orders. 

But if the court should prohibit other 
persons who cannot themselves assure 
a right claimed from interfering with 
its orders, and those persons disobey the 
court’s order, they commit a criminal 
contempt, simply because they have dis- 
obeyed the orders of a court. As I 
understand the law, such persons have 
the right of trial by jury now. But if 
title III is adopted, the law would be 
changed with respect to them. 

The court could punish in contempt 
proceeding without the intervention of 
a jury. ‘Therefore, I think it must be 
admitted that whatever the intention 
behind the proposed legislation or the 
intention of the Attorney General, if 
part III becomes law as a practical con- 
sequence some persons who disobey the 
orders of the court may be punished by 
the courts under proper contempt pro- 
ceedings, without trial by jury. I believe 
that must be admitted. The question of 
whether or not this shall be done is a 
question for the judgment and the wis- 
dom of the Congress. It is a question of 
policy. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
from Kentucky for his contribution, and 
I yield now to my colleague from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, no 
Member of the Senate in the past 8 or 
10 days has studied the proposed legisla- 
tion more avidly and more earnestly 
than the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio. I have watched him not only in 
his own seat in the Senate, but every- 
where he has gone I have observed him 
talking about and working on the pro- 
posed legislation. I know how intent 
and sincere he is. 

He referred to Colorado. Historically, 
in Colorado, and I am sure in most of 
the other States, the entire contempt 
procedure comes to us from the common 
law. The jury trial provision in the 
Constitution applies to trial by jury in 
criminal cases at common law. 

Trying to simplify this subject as much 
as we can, I agree with the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky, with one addition, that the right 
to jury trial in contempt cases, either 
civil or criminal, does not derive from 
the Constitution. It derives from legis- 
lation action. This particular procedure 
was never heard of before in the history 
of America until the enactment of the 
Clayton Act. I believe that is a fair 
statement of what the law is today. 

My distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] raised 
the question about the right to jury trial 
under the Clayton Act, and the meaning 
of the provision of this bill giving the 
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Attorney General the power to intervene. 
The United States Government was ex- 
eluded in the provisions granting jury 
trial in the Clayton Act. The United 
States Government, or the Attorney Gen- 
eral, its agent, by being included in this 
bill as party in a criminal contempt pro- 
ceeding, would exclude a jury trial. 
There can be no question about that. 
Every Member of this body ought to know 
that would result. 

I merely make this point, that with 
rare exceptions almost every State in 
the Union, as well as the United States 
Government, has never provided for 
jury trials in criminal contempt proceed- 
ings. I should like to join the very fine 
example of the junior Senator from New 
York, and state what it means with refer- 
ence to voting. 

Consider civil procedure in a court. 
It makes no difference what county in 
the United States is used for illustration. 
There is a registrar. He is either dis- 
criminating or using evasive tactics to 
prevent people from voting. A proceed- 
ing is startedin the court. Affidavits are 
filed. There is a hearing on the merits. 
He is told by the court, “Go back to your 
post and do not discriminate against the 
voters.” If he fails to do that, he is 
brought back into court on an order to 
show cause and the court may warn him 
again. His action is civil contempt. 
The court is trying to compel him to do 
anact. But, as the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York said, suppose he 
waits until around election time. He 
will wait a few days, knowing that if his 
case is ever transformed from a civil to 
a criminal contempt action, he will get a 
trial by jury in an area where there is no 
possibility of enforcement. 

I am now talking about the right to 
vote. Part IN is wide open, but the ques- 
tion really is on the right of jury trial, 
where we are attempting to draw a dis- 
tinction between civil and criminal con- 
tempt. 

I should like to make an observation, 
which is only a humble bush lawyer's 
opinion. From reading the United 
States Supreme Court decisions I say 
neither State legislature nor the Con- 
gress has any constitutional power to 
limit the civil-contempt power of the Su- 
preme Court or any other court of the 
land, because the Court has that juris- 
diction which is inherent to it as a court. 

In the Michaelson case, in which the 
Court construed the Clayton Act, the 
Court so held. In the Michaclson case 
the Supreme Court said that if the law 
were to curb civil-contempt power, it 
would raise grave questions. Therefore, 
in my humble opinion, I think the Court 
might say to the Congress, “You cannot 
interfere with civil contempt.” But can 
we interfere with criminal contempt? 
Congress may. The Congress did under 
the Clayton Act. Under part III and 
part IV if we can apply a curb, if we de- 
sire, and intervene between the Court 
and enforcement of its decree by a jury 
trial? We may. 

Congress never did it until the passage 
of the Clayton Act, and the Clayton Act 
was designed not to interfere with rights, 
but to extend economic rights. That 
was the fight on the part of labor. A 
system of jurisprudence was being im- 
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posed upon labor which was obnoxious 
and contrary to the national policy. We 
must consider whether we want to set up, 
in the guise of constitutional safeguards, 
the right to jury trial to minimize rather 
than to extend politicai rights in this 
country. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado for his contribution. I 
shall not answer it at the moment, but 
I should like to yield to my colleague 
from Rhode Island. However, after 
having yielded to my colleague from 
Rhode Island, I should like to ask the 
privilege of the Senate to finish my af- 
firmative presentation before yielding 
again. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from New York for his generosity and 
graciousness, but is this not fundamen- 
tally the situation in a nutshell, that 
in fact what a violator of the order of 
the court is to be punished for is not 
for having committed a crime, but for 
having committed an act which the court 
forbade him to commit? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly correct, 
May I now finish my statement, join- 
ing to the colloquy which has just taken 
place? The fact that in 28 laws al- 
ready on the books there is authorized 
injunctive relief by the United States 
Government to prevent crimes. Let me 
repeat that, because this is the answer 
of Attorney General Brownell to the 
very searching cross-examination of the 
Senator from North Carolina. On page 
62 of the record of the hearings we find 
the following: 

Mr. BROWNELL. You may be interested to 
know, Senator, that if you take that posi- 
tion, you will be in favor of repealing 28 
different laws that are already on the books, 
statutes which authorize injunctive relief by 
the United States Government in these cases 
to prevent crimes. 


The question of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] was as fol- 
lows: 

Senator Ervin. And my objection to part 
3 and part 4 of these amendments is that 
they take and pervert the use of equity 
from its accustomed field in order to deprive 
American citizens of their constitutional 
rights of indictment by grand juries, of trial 
by jury, and of the right to confront and 
cross-examine their accusers. 


The 28 statutes to which the Attorney 
General referred follow, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that they may be printed 
in the Record as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the statutes 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Antitrust laws, restraining” violation (by 
United States attorney, under direction At- 
torney General) (15 U. S. C. 4). 

Associations engaged in catching and mar- 
keting aquatic products restrained from vio- 
lating order to cease and desist monopolizing 
trade (by Department of Justice) (15 U. S. C. 
522). 

Association of producers of agricultural 
products from restraining trade (by Depart- 
ment of Justice) (7 U. S. C. 292). 

Atomic Energy Act, enjoining violation of 
act or regulation (by Atomic Energy Com- 
mission) (by Attorney General) (42 U. S. C. 
1816). 
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Bridges over navigable waters, injunction 
to enforce removal of bridge violating act as 
to alteration of bridges (by Attorney Gen- 
eral) (33 U. S. C. 519). 

Clayton Act, violation of enjoined (United 
States attorney, under direction of Attorney 
General) (15 U. S. C. 25). 

Electric utility companies, compliance with 
law enforced by injunctions (by Federal 
Power Commission) (16 U.S. C. 825m). 

False advertisements, dissemination en- 
joined (by Federal Trade Commission) (15 
U. S. C. 53). 

Freight forwarders, enforcement of laws, 
orders, rules, etc., by injunctions (by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or Attorney 
General) (49 U. S. C. 1017). 

Fur Products Labeling Act, to enjoin viola- 
tion (by Federal Trade Commission) (15 
U. S. C. 69g). 

Enclosure of public lands, enjoining viola- 
tion (by United States attorney) (43 U. S. C. 
1062). 

Investment advisers, violations of statute, 
rules and regulations governing, enjoined 
(by Securities and Exchange Commission) 
(15 U. S. C. 80b-9). 

Gross misconduct or gross abuse of trust 
by investment companies, enjoined (by Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission) (15 
U. S. C. 80a-35). 

Use of misleading name or title by invest - 
ment company, enjoined (by Securities and 
Exchange Commission) (15 U. S. C. 80a-34). 

Violation of statute governing, or rules, 
regulations, or orders of SEC by investment 
companies, enjoined (by Securities and Ex- 
change Commission) (15 U. S. C. 80a-41). 

Fair Labor Standards Act, enjoining of vio- 
lations (by Administrator, Wage and Hour 
Division, Department of Labor, under direc- 
tion of Attorney General, see 29 U. S. C. 
(204b)) (29 U. S. C. 216 (c), 217). 

Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers“ Com- 
pensation Act, enforcement of order by in- 
junction (by United States attorney, see 29 
U. S. O. 921a) (33 U. S. C. 921). 

Import trade, prevention of restraint by 
injunction (by United States attorney, under 
direction of Attorney General) (15 U.S.C. 9). 

Wool products, enjoining violation of 
labeling act (by Federal Trade Commission) 
(15 U. S. C. 68e). 

Securities Act, actions to restrain vio- 
latlons (by Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission) (15 U. S. C. 77t). 

Securities Exchange Act, restraint of vio- 
lations (by Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission) (15 U. S. C. 78 u). 

Stockyards, injunction to enforce order of 
Secretary of Agriculture (by Attorney Gen- 
eral) (7 U. S. C. 216). 

Submarine cables, to enjoin landing or 
operation (by the United States) (47 U. S. C. 
36). 

quota, to restrain violations (by 
United States attorney under direction of 
Attorney General, see 7 U. S. C. 608 (7) (7 
U. S. C. 608a-6). 

Water carriers in interstate and foreign 
commerce, injunctions for violations of 
orders of ICC (by ICC or Attorney General) 
(49 U. S. C. 916). 

Flammable Fabrics Act, to enjoin viola- 
tions (by Federal Trade Commission) (15 
U. S. C. 1195). 

National Housing Act, injunction against 
violation (by Attorney General) (12 U. S. C. 
1731b). 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, to con- 
tinue my affirmative presentation of this 
matter, at least every right that part III 
seeks to better secure is already a right, 
the violation of which is a criminal 
offense under section 241 and 242 of title 
18 of the United States Code, and we 
have already discussed that. But what 
may be very interesting to the Senate 
is to examine those sections and see the 
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penalties which the Attorney General 
testified he found on occasion were un- 
duly harsh in order to bring about the 
result which was the objective of the 
statute. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of each statute may be included at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECTION 241, TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE 

If two or more persons conspire to injure, 
oppress, threaten, or intimidate any citizen 
in the free exercise or enjoyment of any right 
or privilege secured to him by the Constitu- 
tion or laws of the United States, or because 
of his having so exercised the same; or 

If two or more persons go in disguise on 
the highway, or on the premises of another, 
with intent to prevent or hinder his free 
exercise or enjoyment of any right or privi- 
lege so secured— 

They shall be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned for not more than 10 years, 
or both. 

SECTION 242, TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE 

Whoever, under color of any law, statute, 
ordnance, regulation, or custom, willfully 
subjects any inhabitant of any State, Terri- 
tory, or district to the deprivation of any 
rights, privileges, or immunities secured or 
protected by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States, or to different punishments, 
pains, or penalties, on account of such in- 
habitant being an alien, or by reason of his 
color, or race, than are prescribed for the 
punishment of citizens, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 1 year, or both. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in section 
241, which relates to conspiracies to de- 
prive a person of civil rights, the penalty 
is a fine of not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 10 years 
or both. 

In section 242, which relates to seek- 
ing, under color of any law, statute, ordi- 
nance, regulation, or custom, to deprive 
the inhabitant of any State, Territory, 
or district of his civil rights, the pun- 
ishment is a fine of not more than $1,000, 
or imprisonment for not more than 1 
year, or both. I respectfully submit 
that now one begins to understand why 
the legislation being sought is so urgent- 
ly required in terms of the administra- 
tion of justice in the United States. 

The very fact that injunctions are 
opposed for acts which are criminal in 
nature might indicate that those who 
oppose injunctions in principle, apart 
from those who oppose them on the go- 
slow theory—which I shall discuss be- 
lieve that those guilty of such acts are 
not likely to be prosecuted effectively or 
in time. Indeed, the Attorney General 
has said that the enactment of this part 
of the bill is sought expressly for that 
reason. This same Attorney General is 
also empowered to prosecute under the 
criminal statutes. If he wanted to be 
rough and tough and mean, he would not 
be seeking the injunctive power. 

It seems to me this disposes complete- 
ly of what I think is a manufactured 
reason for opposing the bill—namely, the 
argument that if the bill is enacted into 
law—and now I shall quote from a state- 
ment made by one of my colleagues dur- 
ing the debate: 

State and local officials and other persons 
involved in civil-rights cases would have 
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their constitutional and legal rights hinge 
upon the whim and caprice of only one man 
in the entire universe, namely, the tempo- 
rary occupant of the Office of the Attorney 
General, whoever he might be. 


That seems to be a large part of the 
argument against part III. But, as my 
colleague, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], has pointed out, 
in an injunction suit, the defendant does 
not have to guess what he can do and 
what he cannot do. The court tells him 
that in specific terms; and if his lawyer 
does not think the court has so stated in 
terms sufficiently specific, his lawyer can 
argue about that, and can have the court 
state the matter in more specific terms. 

An Attorney General is only a lawyer, 
and he has to face courts and all the 
protections of the Constitution with re- 
pect to trials, just as any other lawyer 

oes. 

So, Mr. President, the argument that 
the Attorney General will be a king or a 
czar or a tyrant should not be accepted 
as a serious one, and should not even 
impress us as being serious. 

What have we who are defending part 
III to apologize for? We are trying to 
uphold the Constitution of the United 
States. Is our memory so short or is the 
dust-throwing in the Senate so effective 
that we can forget in a few weeks the 
accumulated miseries and injustices 
which have made the demand for the 
enactment of civil-rights legislation a 
hotly boiling question for 25 years? I 
cannot see how we can basically compro- 
mise on this bill without admitting that 
we are either unable or unwilling to give 
clear and effective sanction to the con- 
stitutional requirements; and, Mr, 
President, for that reason I oppose any 
substantial weakening of part III. 

I believe it very important to point 
out that out of a total population of 25,- 
547,203 in the 9 major Southern States, 
we are talking about 17,604,452 human 
beings who are Negroes. We are not 
talking about a small group of persons 
who might need to have some special 
rights protected. Instead, we are talk- 
ing about a great and essential part of 
the population of the United States. I 
should think we would have settled de- 
cades ago the fact that the rest of the 
country is interested in what goes on 
in those States, despite the argument of 
some that the country is not interested 
in what goes on there. We are inter- 
ested. If we were not, the world would 
soon remind us that we had better be 
interested, for anyone who listens to the 
Communist radio anywhere in the world 
will hear a big point made of every in- 
stance of violation of these civil rights. 
This matter is important, because in this 
whole cold war struggle we are trying 
to win in the case of 1,250,000,000 hu- 
man beings who themselves are yellow 
or black. If they are to accept the 
United States as the moral and spiritual 
leader of the world, they wish to know 
how they will be treated. They do not 
want to be discriminated against. They 
want the United States to practice what 
it preaches. 

If that point needs any further em- 
phasis, it can be implemented, as I have 
said, by means of the radio broadcasts 
emanating almost daily from the Com- 
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munist countries, and also by the fact 
that it is used as a guide in the news- 
papers published in India, Burma, Thai- 
land, all of Africa, and everywhere else 
in the world where there is a population 
which has a tinge of color in its com- 
plexion. 

Mr. President, it makes no sense, and 
it could be tragic for those on our side 
to be on the defensive, when in our 
country there has been an historic ef- 
fort to secure the civil rights of Ameri- 
cans. On our side, we are merely trying 
to have enacted into law an effective and 
moderate means of guaranteeing the 
constitutional rights of all our citizens, 
whether white or black, whether residing 
in the North or residing in the South. 

Mr. President, no one attempts to pin 
any rosettes on any part of the couniry. 
Today, I noticed in the New York Times 
an article stating that a lady in New 
York City instituted suit because she 
thought the schools in New York City 
were, in practical effect, confining Ne- 
groes to particular schools because they 
lived in particular areas, and she be- 
lieved that such a zoning system was in 
effect in New York City. 

Mr. President, I am entirely in favor 
of such suits; certainly she should be 
entitled to sue. If our State laws and 
our State courts do not give adequate 
protection in connection with the matter 
about which she is suing, the United 
States should step in; and I think the 
people of the State of New York would 
cheer and applaud its action. That is 
all we are asking from any other State. 
The bill establishes no new civil rights. 

Mr. President, if we are to reargue and 
refight the Civil War and the advantages 
and merits of constitutional rights, in- 
cluding those under the 14th amend- 
ment, then let the opponents of the bill 
admit that that is what they are at- 
tempting to do—that they are attempt- 
ing to refight the issues of the Civil War. 

Finally, Mr. President, I should like to 
have printed in the Recorp—because I 
think it is extremely important in regard 
to the question of specifications—a list 
of the specific civil rights protected by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. They are set forth on pages 245, 
246, and part of 247 of the hearings 
held before the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights, of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the United States Sen- 
ate, in February and March of 1957. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
with this list the statement made by the 
Attorney General; it constitutes a state- 
ment important to the legislative intent 
of this measure. Certainly the question 
of the legislative intent has been hotly 
debated in the Senate. At that point in 
the hearings the Attorney General pre- 
sented the list as a specification illustra- 
tive of the rights with which he wishes 
to be able to deal under part III of the 
bill, and also under part IV, but pri- 
marily under part III. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the list and statement 
by the Attorney General be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THURMOND in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? 
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There being no objection, the list and 
statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


SPECIFIC Cron. RIGHTS PROTECTED BY THE 
CONSTITUTION AND LAWS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The following civil rights have been de- 
fined by court decisions wherein the rights 
were found to have been violated or wherein 
a pleading was found to sufficiently state a 
violation. This list is merely illustrative 
and does not attempt to include all civil 
rights, nor to include all court decisions 
growing out of violations of the rights here 
listed. The categorization of the rights is to 
some degree arbitrary. 

Right to vote in Federal elections: Swaf- 
jord v. Templeton ((1902) 185 U. S. 487); 
Smith v. Allwright ((1944), 321 U. S. 649); 
Ex Parte Yarbrough ((1884), 110 U. S. 651). 

Right of a voter in a Federal election to 
have his ballot fairly counted: United States 
v. Mosely ((1915), 238 U. S. 383); United 
States v. Classic ((1941), 313 U. S. 299); 
United States v. Saylor ((1944), 322 U. S. 
385). 

Right to vote in all elections free from 
discrimination by State on account of race 
or color: Lane v. Wilson ((1939), 307 U. S. 
268); Davis v. Schnell ((S. D. Ala., 1949), 81 
F. Supp, 872, affirmed 336 U. S. 933); Bryce 
v. Byrd ((C. A. 5, 1953), 201 F. 2d 664); 
Mitchell v. Wright ((C. A. 5, 1946), 154 F. 2d 
924); Hall v. Nagel ((C. A. 5, 1946), 154 F. 2d 
931); Nizon v. Herndon ((1927), 273 U. S. 
536); Baskin v. Brown ((C. A. 4, 1949), 174 F. 
2d 391); Rice v. Elmore ((C. A. 4, 1947), 165 
F. 2d 387). 

Right to inform a Federal officer of a viola- 
tion of Federal law: In re Quarles ((1895), 
158 U. S. 532): Motes v. United States 
((1900), 178 U. S. 458); Nicholson v. United 
States ((C. A. 8, 1935), 79 F. 2d 387); 
Hawkins v. State ((C. A. 5, 1923), 293 Fed. 
586). 

Right to testify In Federal court: Foss v. 
United States ((C. A. 9, 1920), 266 Fed. 881). 

Right to be free from mob violence while 
in Federal custody: Logan v. United States 
((1891), 144 U. S. 263). 

Right to secure from unlawful searches 
and seizures: Irvine v. California ((1953), 
347 U. S. 128, 137). 

Right to peaceably assembie free from un- 
reasonable restraint by State or local offi- 
cials: Hague v. CIO ((1939), 307 U. S. 496); 
De Jong v. Oregon ((1937), 299 U. S. 353). 

Freedom of religion: Cantwell v. Connecti- 
cut ((1940), 310 U. S. 296); Board of Educa- 
tion v. Barnette ((1943), 319 U. S. 624); 
Murdock v. Pennsylvania ((1943), 319 U. S. 
105). 

Freedom of speech and of the press: 
Lovell v. Griffin. ((1938), 308 U. S. 444); 
Myerson v. Samuel ((D. C., E. D., Pa., 1947), 
74 F. Supp. 315); Grosjean v. American Press 
Co. ((1936), 297 U. S. 233). 

Right not to be purposefully discriminated 
against in public employment on account of 
race or color: Kerr v. Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary of Baltimore City ((C. A. 4, 1945), 149 
F. 2d 212); Mills v. Board of Education of 
Anne Arundel County ((D. C. Md., 1939), 30 
F. Supp. 245); Davis v. Cook ((D. C. Ga., 
1948), 80 F. Supp. 443); Thompson v. Gibbes 
((D. C. 8. C., 1945), 60 F. Supp. 872); Morris 
v. Williams ((C. A. 8, 1945), 149 F. 2d 703). 

Right not to be denied use or enjoyment of 
any governmentally operated facilities on ac- 
count of race or color: Brown v. Board of 
Education ((1954), 347 U. S. 483; (1955) 349 
U. S. 294): Dawson v. Mayor and City Council 
of Baltimore ((C. A. 4, 1955), 220 F. 2d 386; 
affirmed 350 U. S. 877); Holmes v. City of At- 
lanta ((C. A. 5, 1955), 223 F. 2d 93); Fayson v. 
Beard ((E. D. Tex., 1955) 134 F. Supp. 379); 
Williams v. Kansas City, Mo. ((D. C. W. D., 
Mo., 1952), 104 F. Supp. 848); Easterly v. 
Dempster ((D. C. E. D. Tenn., 1953), 112 F. 
Supp. 214); Jones v. City of Hamtramck 
( (D. C. E. D., Mich., 1954), 121 F. Supp. 123); 
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Vann v. Toledo Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority (D. C. Ohio, 1953), 113 F. Supp. 210); 
Draper v. City of St. Louis ((D. C. Mo., 1954), 
92 F. Supp. 546); Sweeney v. City of Louis- 
ville ((D. C. Ky., 1951), 102 F. Supp. 525, af- 
firmed 202 F. 2d 275). 

Right not to be segregated under compul- 
sion of State authority on account of race 
or color: Browder v. Gayle ((D. O. M. D. Ala., 
1956), 142 F. Supp. 707, affirmed 352 U. S. 
903); Morgan v. Virginia ((1946), 328 U. S. 
373); Fleming v. South Carolina Electric and 
Gas Co. ((C. A. 4, 1955), 224 F. 2d 752) 
Shelley v. Kraemer ((1948), 334 U. S. 1) 
Buchanan v. Warley ((1917), 245 U. S. 60) 
rhe v. Stengel ((C. A. 3, 1949), 176 F. 2d 

Right not to be denied due process of law 
or equal protection of the law in other re- 
gards: Brown v. United States ((C. A. 6, 1953), 
204 F. 2d 247); Oyama v. California ((1948), 
332 U. S. 633); Takahashi v. Fish and Game 
Commission ((1948), 334 U. S. 410); United 
States v. Gugel ((D. C. E. D. Ky., 1954), 119 
F. Supp. 897); Burt v. City of New York ((C. 
A. 2, 1946), 156 F. 2d 791); Cobb v. City of 
Maiden ((C. A. 1, 1953), 202 F. 2d 701); Pick- 
ing v. Pennsylvania R. Co. ((C. A. 3, 1945), 
151 F. 2d 240). £ 

Right to be free to perform a duty imposed 
by the Federal constitution: Brewer v. Hoxie 
School District ((CA 8, 1956), 238 F. 2d 91). 

Right, when charged with crime, to a fair 
ag Moore v. Dempsey ((1923), 261 U. S. 

). 

Right not to be tried by ordeal or sum- 
marily punished other than in the manner 
prescribed by law: Screws v. United States 
((1945), 325 U. S. 91); Davis v. Turner (( 
5, 1952), 197 F. 2d 847). 

Right not to be forced to confess an 
offense: Williams v. United States ((1951), 
341 U. S. 97); Refoule v. Ellis ((DC N. D. 
Ga., 1947), 74 F. Supp. 336). 

Right to be free from brutality at the 
hands of prison officials: United States v. 
Jones ((CA 5, 1953), 207 F. 2d 785); United 
States v. Walker ((CA 5, 1954) , 216 F. 2d 683); 
United States v. Jackson ((CA 8, 1956), 235 
F. 2d 925); McCollum v. Mayfield ( (DC N. D., 
Cal., 1955), 130 F. Supp. 112); Gordon v. 
Garrison ((D E. D. Hl., 1948), 77 F. Supp. 
477). 

Right to representation by counsel at crim- 
inal trial: Powell v. Alabama ((1932), 287 
U. S. 45). 

Right to trial by a jury from which mem- 
bers of the defendant's race have not been 
purposedly excluded; Smith v. Texas ((1940), 
311 U. S. 128). 

Right of prisoner to protection by officer 
having him in custody: Lynch v. United 
States ((CA 5, 1951), 189 F. 2d 476). 

Right not to be held in peonage: Pierce v. 
United States ((CA 5, 1944), 146 F. 2d 84); 
United States v. Gaskin ((1944), 320 U. S. 
527). 

Right not to be held in slavery or involun- 
tary servitude: United States v. Ingalis 
((S. D. Cal., 1947), 73 Supp. 76). 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, under 
each one of these specifications—namely, 
the right to vote in Federal elections; the 
right to have a ballot in a Federal elec- 
tion fairly counted; the right to vote in 
all elections, free from discrimination 
by a State on account of race or color; 
the right to inform a Federal officer of 
a violation of Federal law; the right to 
testify in a Federal court; the right to be 
free from mob violence while in Federal 
custody; the right to be secure from un- 
lawful searchers and seizures; the right 
to peaceably assemble, free from unrea- 
sonable restraint by State or local offi- 
cials; freedom of religion; freedom of 
speech and of the press; the right not to 
be purposefully discriminated against in 
public employment on account of race 
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or color; the right not to be denied the 
use or enjoyment of any governmentally 
operated facilities, on account of race or 
color; the right not to be segregated 
under compulsion of State authority on 
account of race or color; the right not to 
be denied due process of law or equal 
protection of the law in other regards; 
the right to be free to perform a duty im- 
posed by the Federal Constitution; the 
right, when charged with crime, to a fair 
trial; the right not to be tried by ordeal 
or summarily punished, other than in 
the manner prescribed by law; the right 
not to be forced to confess an offense; 
the right to be free from brutality at the 
hands of prison officials; the right to 
representation by counsel at criminal 
trial; the right to trial by a jury from 
which members of the defendant’s race 
have not been purposely excluded; the 
right of a prisoner to protection by the 
officer having him in custody; the right 
not to be held in peonage; and the right 
not to be held in slavery or involuntary 
servitude, Mr. President, in the case of 
each of these rights, we who contend for 
them only in a case in which a State de- 
nies them, have nothing to apologize for. 

On the other hand, have those who op- 

pose the bill anything to apologize for? 

In the case of each of the rights so 

specifically set forth in the hearings, the 

Attorney General has not only set forth 

the right, but he has implemented it, and 

both the list and the remarks of the At- 
torney General are to be printed in the 

Recorp, as a part of my remarks, to- 

gether with a listing of specific cases in 

the Federal courts spelling out exactly 
what the right is and the extent, under 
this measure, to which the Attorney 

General would seek to protect each of 

the rights. 

Mr. President, if one can be any more 
specific than that, then I must confess 
I do not know how to be. 

One final point, Mr. President, I am 
opposed to the jury trial amendment as 
seeking to make a special exception in 
the case of civil rights to the established 
procedure in our own courts of justice 
since their foundation. Right now there 
is no United States statute giving a jury 
trial in civil contempt cases. Indeed, in- 
cidentally, the authority to punish for 
contempt, civil or criminal, for violation 
of a Court order, without a jury trial, is 
strictly enforced in practically every one 
of the Southern States. 

To demonstrate that fact, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there may be printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
the foreword to a study by the Library 
of Congress Legislative Reference Service 
entitled “State Law on Civil and Crimi- 
* ” which is dated May 27, 

5 

There being no objection, the fore- 
word was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATE LAW ON CIVIL AND CRIMINAL CONTEMPT 
DIRECT AND INDIRECT OR CONSTRUCTIVE 
CONTEMPT 
Offenses constituting contempt of court 

fall into two classes: (1) those known as 

direct contempts, which consist of acts 
committed in the presence of the court or 
so near the court as to interrupt its pro- 
ceedings, and (2) those known as indirect 
or constructive contempts, which consist 
‘of acts committed not in the presence of the 
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court and not so near to the court as to in- 
terrupt its proceedings. 

This study is limited to indirect and con- 
structive contempts, and only to such con- 
structive contempts as consist in the viola- 
tion of an order or mandate of the court. 


CIVIL AND CRIMINAL CONTEMPT DISTINGUISHED 


The violation of an injunction or other 
order or decree of a court is deemed a con- 
tempt of court in every State. However, it 
is important to the accused that a distinc- 
tion be made between civil and criminal 
proceedings for contempt. Upon this dis- 
tinction depend the rights which will be 
accorded to the alleged contemnor in the 
hearing or trial at which his guilt or inno- 
cence is to be determined. 

The power to punish for contempt is in- 
herent in every court of record. Some States 
have attempted to clarify and regulate this 
power by statute. Most States, however, 
have left it to the courts to interpret and 
exercise, and even where contempt proceed- 
ings are regulated by statute, the courts 
have stated that such statutes merely en- 
acted or reenacted into a particular law 
something that already belonged to the 
court fundamentally and inherently. 

We must therefore look both to the stat- 
utes and the cases to discover how the 
States regard contempt procedings. 

Prevailing view: In most States, the dis- 
tinction between civil and criminal con- 
tempt appears to be as follows: 

Civil contempt: Contempt proceedings are 
civil in character when their primary pur- 
pose is to preserve and enforce the rights of 
private parties to an action or proceeding 
and to compel obedience to orders and de- 
crees made to enforce the rights and admin- 
ister the remedies to which the court has 
found them entitled. The punishment is 
thus merely remedial and coercive and al- 
though a contemnor may be committed to 
jail in a civil contempt proceeding, such 
commitment is only for the purpose of in- 
ducing the contemnor to obey the court 
order, and he is to be released immediately 
upon compliance. The term of imprison- 
ment cannot therefore be a fixed term. It 
is true that a contemnor who is stubborn 
in his refusal to comply may serve longer 
than one who was convicted in criminal pro- 
ceedings and given a fixed term but on the 
other hand, the person convicted in a civil 
proceeding carries the keys to the prison in 
his own pocket” as the courts express it, and 
he need but comply with the order to be 
free. 

The parties chiefly in interest in the con- 
duct and prosecution of civil proceedings are 
the individuals whose private rights and 
remedies the injunction or mandate sought 
to protect. 

Criminal contempt: Contempt proceedings 
are criminal in nature when their primary 
purpose is to vindicate the honor and dig- 
nity of the court and to punish for diso- 
bedience of its orders. The punishment is 
then merely punitive, and the Government, 
the courts, and the people are interested in 
such proceedings. A contemnor committed 
to jail in a criminal proceeding must be given 
a fixed term of imprisonment. 

Civil and criminal: Sometimes the offense 
ean constitute both civil and criminal con- 
tempt, as where the act committed is a 
flagrant disobedience of an order, but yet 
the primary benefit derived from that order 
would inure to a private litigant. In such 
a case it is the primary purpose which would 
be the determining factor. 

Most courts have held that where the 
contemnor still has it in his power to obey 
the order which would benefit a private liti- 
gant the contempt proceeding is civil, to 
coerce him to obey. But where it is no 
longer in the contemnor's power to obey, 
then, no benefit can be derived by the pri- 
vate litigant from the contemnor’s impris- 
onment, and such punishment will only be 
punitive to avenge the honor of the court, 
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and therefore the proceedings will be crimi- 
nal in character. 

Injunctions: It has generally been held 
that if the contempt consists in failing to 
do a thing ordered, it will be considered 
civil, while doing a thing forbidden by an 
injunction will be considered criminal. This 
merely illustrates the previous statement. 
When contempt consists of omission to do 
an act, contemnor may be coerced into doing 
it by a jail sentence. But if he has done 
what was forbidden, the act is already done 
and even a jail sentence cannot undo it. 
Damages may compensate for such act, and 
some States do impose them; but damages 
cannot undo the act. 

Civil rights: To illustrate, supposing the 
court, on proper complaint by A, has ordered 
B, an election official, to register A for vot- 
ing in the ensuing election. B disobeys the 
court order and refuses to register A. B is 
brought to court to face charges for failing 
to obey the mandate of the court. Ordinar- 
ily these contempt proceedings would be 
civil because they are primarily for the bene- 
fit of A, a private individual, and the con- 
tempt consists of omission to do an act, that 
is, to register A. However, suppose that by 
the time A has duly advised the court of the 
violation, the time for registration has ex- 
pired and B no longer has the power to reg- 
ister him. Committing B to jail could no 
longer benefit A since registration has closed 
and B cannot be coerced into registering 
him. In such a case either a fine or a jail 
sentence would be merely a punishment of 
B for having disobeyed an order of the court, 
and the proceedings would be criminal. B 
would be entitled to all the rights which ac- 
crue to a defendant in a criminal prosecu- 
tion. He would have in his favor a presump- 
tion of innocence, and his guilt would have 
to be established beyond a reasonable doubt; 
he could not be compelled to testify against 
himself; and if the case against him is dis- 
missed, no appeal would be available to A, 
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Only a few States specifically grant the 
defendant a right to a jury trial in con- 
tempt proceedings, even if they be proceed- 
ings in criminal contempt: 

Arizona: In criminal contempt proceed- 
ings, upon demand of defendant, trial shall 
be by jury. 

Georgia: No person shall be imprisoned 
for disobeying order to turn over money, 
when he denies that said money is in his 
control, until he has had a trial by jury. 

Kentucky: A court shall not impose a fine 
of more than $30 or imprison for more than 
30 hours for contempt without the inter- 
vention of a jury. 

Nevada: The statute provides that in cases 
of constructive contempt, the accused may 
have a jury trial and a change of judge. 
However, these provisions have been de- 
clared void by the court, as a substantial 
abridgment of the inherent power of the 
court to punish for contempt, which is 
granted by the Constitution. It has been 
held that while the legislature may regulate 
this power, it cannot diminish or abridge it. 

Oklahoma: In all cases of indirect con- 
tempt, the party so charged shall, upon de- 
mand, have a trial by jury. 

Pennsylvania: In proceedings for indirect 
criminal contempt for violation of injunc- 
tion or restraining order, accused is entitled 
to trial by jury; but he has no such right 
in civil contempt proceedings. 

The South Dakota case of State v. Mitchell 
(52 N. W. 1052), contains a statement which 
is a typical justification given by several 
States for not granting defendant in con- 
tempt proceedings a trial by jury: The con- 
stitutional provision that the right of trial 
by jury shall remain inviolate” has no appli- 
cation to summary proceedings to punish for 
contempt [in this case for violation of in- 
junction]. Such guaranty does not extend 
beyond the cases where such right existed at 
common law. The provision is that the right 
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“shall remain inviolate.” The right of a 
court to punish for contempt, without the 
intervention of a jury, was a well-established 
rule of common law. 

In several States, the statutes provide that 
contemnor may be punished for contempt 
and may also be indicted for the same act if 
the act is an indictable offense but on pass- 
ing sentence after conviction on the indict- 
ment the court shall (in some States, may) 
take into consideration the penalty suffered 
for the contempt. Even in such States it has 
been held (as in Montana, where a misde- 
meanor is triable before a jury) that when 
tried as a misdemeanor, accused has a right 
to a jury trial, but when tried as a con- 
tempt, alleged contemnor has no right to 
trial by jury. 

The reasoning for disallowance of jury 
trial in contempt proceedings was expressed 
in the Massachusetts case of Walton Lunch 
Co. v. Kearney (128 N. E. 429, 432): Trial by 
jury of the question whether a contempt of 
court has been committed would be a serious 
limitation of the power of the courts. In 
order that a court may compel obedience to 
its orders, it must have the right to inquire 
whether there has been any disobedience 
thereof. To submit the question to another 
tribunal, be it a jury or another court, would 
operate to deprive the proceeding of half its 
efficiency. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague 
from Illinois. i 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, first, 
I wish to congratulate the Senator from 
New York for an amazingly clear and a 
most brilliant address. I do not know 
when I have heard a more brilliant per- 
formance on the floor of the Senate than 
that which the Senator from New York 
has just given. I know he has been on 
his feet for some time. I wonder if he 
would be willing to yield while I pro- 
pound a few questions about the pres- 
ent remedies that are open to individuals 
who may seek redress through injunc- 
tive or legal proceedings in the Federal 
courts. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that if the colloquy is not a question, 
I may, nevertheless, not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not being a lawyer, 
though acclimated by the legal sur- 
roundings, I am not competent to deal 
with all the legal points raised, but I de- 
sire to bring out some matters of fact. 
Do I understand correctly that an ag- 
grieved individual now has the right 
(a) to seek injunctions to protect him- 
self from the violation of his constitu- 
tional and legal rights in the Federal 
courts and (b) to sue in the Federal 
courts for the establishment of his right? 

Mr. JAVITS. In the Federal courts 
there exists a question of jurisdiction, 
diversity of citizenship, and so forth. 
When I answered the questions before 
as to 3 instead of 2 remedies under 
section 1985, I was drawing upon my 
recollection, which I believe to be reli- 
able, that there is the equity remedy of 
injunction. I am having prepared for 
me some cases on that subject, but for 
the sake of engaging in this colloquy 
and answering the Senator from Illinois, 
my answer will be “Yes.” 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. At least, the individ- 
ual has the right to sue in the Federal 
court. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The expenses of such 
a suit have to be borne by the aggrieved 
party, or those who assist him. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Federal Govern- 
ment, under the present law, does not 
and cannot assume any of those costs; 
can it? 

Mr. JAVITS. It cannot. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask if it is 
not costly to carry such suits through 
the courts? Are there not involved the 
expense of the original suit, requests for 
rehearing, the appeal to the court of ap- 
peals in that circuit, and ultimately prob- 
able appeal to the United States Su- 
preme Court? 

Mr. JAVITS. The question of cost is 
an interesting one, and I should like to 
address myself to it. The question of 
cost is a relevant question, and I should 
like to answer it in this way, and then 
explain my reason, because I do not want 
the answer to get too far behind the 
question, I think the willingness, the 
determination, to undertake such litiga- 
tion is less present in an individual be- 
cause of all the fears he may have with 
respect to such a suit, and that fear is 
greater than the concern over the actual 
cost. I say that for this reason though 
I think the Senator understands my 
point: In New York we have procedures 
under which the record does not have 
to be printed for the court of appeals. 
It can be sent up typed. We have legal 
aid societies, and often lawyers will take 
cases of this kind without fees. Yet the 
individual is appalled by the prospect 
of suing a State official and having the 
feeling that heaven knows where it is 
going to take him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall touch on the 
fears and the ignorance of the individual 
later. Now I want to ask questions sim- 
ply as to the cost to the individual. Is 
it not true that in most, if not all, these 
various civil-rights cases the Southern 
States and the southern localities have 
not been content with the decision by 
the Federal district courts, but have car- 
ried the cases to the circuit courts of 
appeals for those regions, and also, so 
far as possible, to the United States Su- 
preme Court? Is that not true? 

Mr, JAVITS. That is true. They 
have had their attorneys general act so 
that defendants in those cases were not 
under any expense, or even put to any 
trouble. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
costs of fighting such cases have been 
assumed by the localities. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. JAVITS. And by the States in 
many cases. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the aggrieved 
individuals, or their friends, have been 
compelled, on their side, to meet their 
own costs. Is that correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have heard that the 
cost of carrying a case up to the United 
States Supreme Court is approximately 
$5,000. Does the Senator from New York, 
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who is a distinguished lawyer, as well 
as being the former attorney general of 
the State of New York, have any idea 
whether that is a roughly correct esti- 
mate of the cost? 

Mr. JAVITS. Again, I repeat that in 
some cases the record may be accepted 
by the appellate court even though not 
printed. There are many exceptions to 
the general rule, but I would say it is not 
unreasonable to give that figure as the 
cost of a case which goes to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Are not individuals 
who have had their rights violated with 
regard to voting, integrated education, 
traveling on buses, and so forth, almost 
invariably poor men and poor women? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is so. I do not 
know whether the Senator from Illinois 
was present in the Chamber when I read 
a statement by the Attorney General 
and a decision by Justice Frankfurter, 
which stated that that rather funda- 
mental element existed in civil-rights 
cases. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter said they were not particularly 
nice people, but the fact that one is poor 
does not mean he is not nice. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the judge, with- 
in the context of the decision, had in 
mind a generic group of people. He said 
the typical civil rights litigant is one 
faced with poverty or ignorance, or both, 
and may even have a criminal record, or 
be a convict. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As we go. into the 
Supreme Court, we see on the pediment 
the words, “Equal Justice Under Law,” 
but that does not mean in practice equal 
justice to those without the entrance 
fees, who are not able to pay the heavy 
cost of litigation. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will al- 
low me to say it, I would never wish to 
feel that a man who has nothing but a 
just case and the undying will to have it 
tried would not get by the portal of the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If he gets there he 
will get justice, but the practical prob- 
lem is to get there. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would say to the Sen- 
ator that in the normal case the person 
whom the Senator and I and the Attor- 
ney General have described will not make 
the effort, knowing he will be faced with 
these tremendous issues and problems. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If his own resources 
are inadequate, cannot friends of his 
normally band themselves together in 
association and make contributions so 
that they will help to fight the case for 
him? 

Mr. JAVITS. They can, and often do. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And that in practice 
may be about the best way he can carry 
his case to and through the courts. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. JAVITS. There can be no ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Senator 
from New York noticed the laws in five 
Southern States, which the Senator from 
Illinois put into the Recorp on Monday, 
and which will be found on pages 1165 
through 11664? £ 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York has noticed them. He has read 
them with great interest, and thinks the 
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Senator from Illinois performed a real 
service in having them printed in the 
RECORD. 

I might say that the Senator from Illi- 
nois has been a great champion in this 
cause, pursuing it indefatigably, in and 
out of season, This is a measure of the 
way in which he has carried his leader- 
ship and responsibility. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
for those kind words. As the verbatim 
transcripts of the laws indicate, such 
laws have been passed within the past 
2 years in 5 Southern States, namely, 
Virginia, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
and South Carolina. 

I should like to invite the attention 
of the Senator from New York to the law 
of Mississippi, which he will find at pages 
11658 and 11659 of the Recorp. Does the 
Senator have those pages before him? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Mississippi law 
makes it illegal— 


for any person, firm, partnership, corpora- 
tion, group, organization, or association, 
either incorporated or unincorporated, either 
before or after proceedings commenced; 

(1) to promise, give, or offer, or to con- 
spire or agree to promise, give, or offer. 

(2) to receive or accept, or to agree or con- 
spire to receive or accept. 

(3) to solicit, request, or donate, any 
money, banknote, bank check, chose in ac- 
tion, personal services or any other personal 
or real property, or any other thing of value, 
or any other assistance as an inducement 
to any person to commence or to prosecute 
further, or for the purpose of assisting such 
person to commence or prosecute further, 


Senators should notice the language, 
“or prosecute further.” It is not merely 
the commencement of a suit, but also 
the prosecution of the suit once com- 
menced, which is made unlawful. That 
section continues: 
or prosecute further any proceeding in any 
court or before any administrative board or 
other agency of the State of Mississippi, or 


in any United States court located within 
the said State; 


In other words, it is made illegal for an 
outside group of persons to contribute 
money or legal services to help an in- 
dividual to carry on these suits. 

Then section 2 provides: 

Any person violating any of the provisions 
of section 1 of this act shall be guilty of 
maintenance and, upon conviction thereof, 
shall be punished by imprisonment for 1 
year in the State penitentiary. 


In other words, when the individual is 
without financial resources, then the 
State of Mississippi, undertakes to pro- 
hibit any other group of persons from 
helping him, under penalty a year’s im- 

ent? Is that not true? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Illi- 
nois is correct. If he will allow me, I 
think this is all a piece with something 
which needs to be very critically exam- 
ined here, where a strong contention is 
made, on the one hand, that certain 
rights are being overridden, and, on the 
other hand, we have proposals to re- 
strict those rights even further. On the 
one hand, it is contended that the indi- 
vidual can very well take care of him- 
self and does not need any help, yet at 
the same time in five Southern States we 
see laws relating to barratry, which is 
‘What these statutes purport to amount 
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to, but so tremendously extended as to 
reach exactly the situation of the per- 
son who is subject to having his civil 
rights violated, so that he finds he cannot 
do anything about it without getting all 
of his friends involved in crime. 

There are Jaws in other States, includ- 
ing the State of New York, which pro- 
hibit the soliciting of litigation, but a 
reading of the statutes, which the Sena- 
tor had printed in the Recorp, makes it 
clear to me that they are directed toward 
one specific purpose, by broadening and 
extending the concept. I do not know 
whether their constitutionality will be 
upheld or not, but a serious question is 
involved. If a person is asked to con- 
tribute $25 toward someone’s defense, 
he is being asked to take a big risk. 
Whether the constitutionality of such 
laws will be sustained or not I do not 
know, but they are a threat. The stat- 
utes goes far beyond normal concepts of 
barratry or procurement of litigation. 

I agree with the Senator from IIli- 
nois that this is doing, at one and the 
same time, what ought not to be done— 
closing off the opportunity for the indi- 
vidual to protect his own rights. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. -Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield further. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
New York aware that there has been 
printed in the Recorp, at pages 11659- 
11660, at the reauest of the Senator from 
Illinois, the statute of South Carolina, 
which makes it illegal for anyone di- 
rectly or indirectly to pay or to promise 
to pay any money or other thing of value 
to any party to such a legal action, and 
makes it illegal to receive such money, 
and, in section 5, imposes a penalty of a 
fine of not more than $5,000 or imprison- 
ment of not more than 2 years, or both? 

Mr. JAVITS. I will say to the Sena- 
tor, for it is perhaps a pointed illustra- 
tion of what we are talking about here, 
that section 1 of the South Carolina 
statute prevents any person from solicit- 
ing another to bring, prosecute, or main- 
tain an action, seeking to obtain em- 
ployment for himself or another, to 
prosecute or defend such action. That 
is a criminal and debarrable offense in 
most States of the United States. 

However, the statute then goes on to 
further provisions (d) and (e), the sec- 
tions from which the Senator from IIli- 
nois read, which encompass areas of 
trying to cut off the normal and legiti- 
mate help for a litigant who may be 
trying to cut off the normal and legiti- 
mate help in connection with a suit. 

It seems to me that such language 
runs contrary to the right of the indi- 
vidual, the point the Senator is making 
so very ably. 

Does the Senator from Illinois desire 
to have me yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
the State of Virginia the legislature, not 
content with one statute, has enacted a 
number of statutes, which perhaps are a 
little more carefully worded than the 
ones I have just read—which, I believe, 
provide the penalty shall be such as is 
imposed for a misdemeanor, and it can 
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be enforced and can be used to subject 
any voluntary association, coming to the 
aid of one who wants to make a com- 
plaint, to a great deal of pressure and 
public obloquy? Is that not true in the 
State of Virginia? 

Mr. JAVITS. Again I will say that is 
the general character of the statutes I 
have described. Their purpose and in- 
tent I think is very clear, and the Sena- 
tor is explaining their purpose and in- 
tent most admirably. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A somewhat similar 
statute was passed by the Tennessee 
Legislature in March of this year, which 
the Senator will find printed at pages 
11663-11664 of the RECORD. 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me that the 
incidence of these statutes to the cur- 
rent spate of litigation about civil rights 
is perhaps the most significant point. I 
think the Senator is making the point 
very properly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In all these statutes 
it is provided that, if one does not have 
a direct interest, a misdemeanor or a 
crime is committed by coming to the aid 
of the aggrieved party, and a “direct 
interest” is defined as a personal or 
pecuniary right. The fact that one is 
sympathetic to a man and wishes to 
help him does not exempt one from the 
criminal application of the statute. 

Mr. JAVITS. It occurs to me one 
might be a relative of the person, or a 
very close friend, but from the very tight 
language which the Senator has read I 
would have grave doubts as to whether 
even an ordinary friend, or a brother or 
sister or other relatives, could lend the 
man $100 for the purpose of going 
ahead with the case. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
Georgia has a similar statute, which was 
passed this year, which is found at page 
11658 of the Recorp? It is a little bit 
more carefully worded, I may say, than 
the Mississippi statute. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is set forth in the 
list of statutes which have been printed 
in the Recorp at the request of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let us see if we can 
draw a conclusion from all this. I will 
say for the Recor that a similar pro- 
posed statute has been introduced in the 
Alabama Legislature by Senator Engle- 
hardt and may pass at any moment. It 
may, indeed, be on the books at this very 

our. 

Other proposed statutes of a similar 
nature were introduced in North Caro- 
lina and in Florida. It is to the credit 
of the North Carolina senate that, al- 
though the North Carolina bill passed 
the house, it did not pass the State sen- 
ate. But whether this will happen next 
session is a question, 

Do I correctly understand the situa- 
tion, then, to be as follows: That cer- 
tain Southern States have prevented 
groups of sympathetic individuals from 
coming to the aid of poor people in these 
cases, and their representatives are now 
saying that the Federal Government 
shall not go to their aid either? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is the intention 
and implication of what the Senator has 
outlined and disclosed, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
full burden of protecting the rights of 
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these people, who are generally poor, is 
to be thrown upon them. Their friends 
or sympathizers are not to be permitted 
to help them; and unless the civil-rights 
bill can be passed without being gutted, 
the Federal Government will not be able 
to come to their aid either. 

Mr. JAVITS. That seems to be the 
situation in the States which have been 
mentioned by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Thus far the Senator 
from Illinois has been speaking merely 
of the financial difficulties imposed upon 
people whose legal and constitutional 
rights are violated. As the Senator from 
New York has properly said, these people 
are also frightened, are they not? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They are afraid of 
what might happen to them if they were 
to step out alone, against the dominant 
groups in their communities and their 
States. Are they not afraid of the pos- 
sible loss of jobs, the possible curtail- 
ment of credit, and other things which 
might result from getting out of step with 
the groups which more or less dominate 
those communities? Does not this re- 
strain them from seeking to defend their 
legal rights? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think they are equally 
afraid, whether they step out alone or 
in company. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that those people, being poor or weak, 
are frequently ignorant and often do not 
know their rights—such few effective 
rights as they have? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think that is a very 
fair comment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Unger those condi- 
tions, if we turn away from the techni- 
calities of the law—which, have ab- 
sorbed our attention this afternoon in a 
series of very pertinent questions—and 
give attention to what the plain people 
of the country regard as justice and fair 
dealing, is there not a case for the Fed- 
eral Government undertaking to protect 
the weak, the ignorant, and the poor, who 
cannot look out for themselves? 

Mr. JAVITS. To protect for them a 
civil right which has been denied them 
in their own States, under color of au- 
thority of State law. I could not agree 
with the Senator more. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Are there not prece- 
dents for such action, both in the exist- 
ing laws of the States and in Federal 
law? 

Mr. JAVITS. There are. I have 
placed a list of such statutes in the 
Recorp. Perhaps it might be useful to 
add one further item, from the testimony 
of the Attorney General. I quote the 
following colloquy from page 27 of the 
record of the hearings: 

Senator Ervin. I will ask you as a matter 
of fact that if there is any other statute that 
has ever been enacted by Congress providing 
that the Federal Government shall bring pri- 
vate suits for the redress of injuries to pri- 
vate individuals? 

Mr. BROWNELL. Oh, yes. 

Senator Ervin. What case? 

Mr. BROWNELL, We can give you quite a 
long list. 

In addition to the Antitrust there is the 
Wage and Hour and the Housing and Rent 
Act, Defense Production Act. It is a normal 
thing for Congress to do, and we think a 
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very bad omission in the civil-rights area 
that we do not have that same authority. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Consider, for a mo- 
ment, the Wages and Hours Act. A 
workman may be paid less than the mini- 
mum prescribed by law. The drafters of 
that statute, knowing that the work- 
men could be weak, permitted the Fed- 
eral Government to act in their behalf, 
did they not? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is corect. 
Congress did. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Congress did. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the field of ad- 


The 


„ministrative law, is not the same proce- 


dure provided in the Labor Relations 
Act, namely, that an unfair labor prac- 
tice does not have to be solely fought by 
the persons aggrieved, but the Federal 
Government itself, through the Office 
of the General Counsel of the National 
Labor Relations Board, can prosecute 
the case? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is not only true, 
but it is a fact that there are recoveries 
for back wages, and that they represent 
a definite and direct benefit to the in- 
dividual. We might almost say that the 
Federal Government is collecting for the 
individual something which he might not 
have the power or capability to collect 
for himself. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator from 
New York will forgive me, I should like 
to turn to the so-called public utility 
administrative law. I will preface this 
observation, if I may, by a little descrip- 
tion of a personal experience which the 
Senator from Illinois had. 

Back in 1930 the Senator from Illincis, 
who was then a college professor, felt 
that Mr. Samuel Insull was charging too 
much for his electricity and gas. With 
several other Illinois citizens he formed 
a voluntary association to try to have the 
electricity and gas rates reduced. 

The Illinois Utilities Commission took 
the position that it was not its function 
to institute suits, but that it was merely 
a court which would only pass upon suits 
carried to it by private individuals or 
municipalities. So we had the burden of 
paying the expenses of the suit. We 
raised a total of only $700, I believe, of 
which the Senator from Illinois contrib- 
uted $400, which at that time he could 
not afford. 

The electricity and gas companies 
spent tens of thousands of dollars against 
us, and had a much better developed 
case. We were pygmies matched against 
a giant. 

By a strange set of circumstances, 
while that case was in progress Mr. In- 
sull fled the country and went first to 
Paris, then to Greece, and was finally 
captured wearing a woman’s skirt, on a 
boat in the Aegean Sea. As a result, a 
political upheaval occurred in the State 
of Illinois, and a new administration 
came into power—I hasten to add, a 
Democratic administration. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from New 
York does not yield for that purpose. 
(Laughter. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. By another set of 
circumstances, the present Senator from 
Illinois was then asked to draft the new 
public utility statute. 
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I turned to the New York statute, and 
I found that under the New York law the 
New York Utility Commission was given 
the power to initiate action, and not 
merely to sit in the passive role of an 
administrative court. 

Mr. JAVITS. Thatis correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And we therefore 
wrote the Illinois statute to conform to 
the New York practice. Does not the 
Senator from New York think that is 
good procedure? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from 
New York, when he was attorney general 
of the State of New York, supported ex- 
actly that procedure. In all his public 
life he has felt that when the facts and 
circumstances justify it, in the greater 
public interest that procedure should be 
followed. He accepts the analogy 
drawn by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If this is a well-es- 
tablished practice in the field of many 
laws, and is applicable to suits before 
courts and cases before administrative 
tribunals, what is wrong with applying 
this protection in the field of civil rights 
which deals with even more important 
subjects, namely, the constitutional 
rights of American citizens, than do 
many of the statutes I have mentioned? 

Mr. JAVITS. In the field of civil 
rights, touching not only the pocketbook, 
but the heart, soul, and spirit not only of 
the individual—and I hasten to add this 
to the very fine contribution being made 
by the Senator from Illinois—but of the 
community, and, indeed, of the Nation, 
in its international standing, I can see 
nothing wrong with it. Indeed, I think 
it is our duty to apply that principle in 
the field of civil rights, when we have 
the historic opportunity to do some- 
thing which has been discussed for many 
generations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to congratu- 
late the Senator from New York and to 
apologize for keeping him on his feet 
even longer than perhaps he had in- 
tended. However, the subject is of ex- 
treme importance, and the record on it 
should be made. The Senator from New 
York has always carried on with great 
ability and with real social concern. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I again want to con- 
gratulate the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
my colleague from Illinois. I may say 
that in one of our great New York City 
newspapers, the New York Times, the 
Senator from Illinois comes in for some 
very complimentary comments. The 
New York Times, in its lead editorial to- 
day, under the heading “The Right To 
Vote,” comments on the outstanding 
leadership which the Senator from Illi- 
nois, working as a team with the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, has rendered 
in this field. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The scope 
and the reach of the address which we 
have heard this afternoon and yester- 
day afternoon by the junior Senator 
from New York has seldom been equaled, 
and certainly never excelled in the Sen- 
ate during my experience, for the value 
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it has to us as colleagues in the Senate, 
and the value I know it will have to the 
country. 

He has made very clear what we are 
talking about. He has helped many of 
us to cut through the underbrush and 
to see clearly through the fog that has 
been thrown around us. 

He has made it very clear that voting 
rights and other civil rights are in fact 
denied, and have been for generations 
in this country; that the remedy pro- 
posed in the bill is appropriate as well 
as very much needed, and reasonable 
and moderate indeed; and that the bill 
provides, strictly and entirely within tra- 
ditional American jurisprudence, all 
necessary safeguards of the individual 
brought within its scope. He has made 
it clear, too, that what the opponents 
of the bill are really seeking is to con- 
tinue a situation in which millions of 
Americans are denied their civil rights 
by other Americans, with complete 
immunity. 

As a Member of the Senate and as a 
person who feels deeply about this pro- 
posed legislation and about the cause 
which it seeks to promote, I wish to 
thank my colleague from New York 
from the bottom of my heart. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my friend from 
New Jersey for his very gracious state- 
ment. He has been a strong right arm 
on this side of the aisle in our effort. 
Anyone who has watched his perform- 
ance in connection with what was the 
indispensable first step to see that this 
measure reached the floor instead of 
going to committee knows the debt of 
gratitude which all Americans owe to the 
junior Senator from New Jersey, in 
which I gratefully and happily join, be- 
cause I have admired him as a colleague 
both in the House and in the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to clarify, 
if possible, the extent of the rights the 
Senator feels the Attorney General could 
sue to obtain for citizens under part III. 
May I ask if he regards the rights for 
which the Attorney General could sue 
as including the rights existing under 
State statutes of general applicability 
within a State? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the rights de- 
pend on equal application of the law, and 
I believe I have set forth specifically the 
legislative intent as evidenced by the 
decided cases. Perhaps the Senator 
from Louisiana was not in the Chamber 
at the time I made that statement. 
Rather than go through every State’s 
body of statutes, I would rather stand on 
the presentation I have made, which is 
very specific, because it comes right out 
of the record of this testimony. 

Mr. LONG. I regret to say that I 
heard only the latter part of the recital 
of the rights the Senator was referring 
to. However, my impression was that 
most of the rights to which he was re- 
ferring were rights protected by Federal 
statute. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think, if I may say so, 
that that is a very important point. I 
value the contribution which the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana is making. He is 
very fair and sincere within the context 
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of the system, as the Senator from 
Georgia has called it earlier in the day. 
However, it cannot be merely Federal 
law, I will say to the Senator. If it was 
merely Federal law, there would be no 
voting right. The State has the author- 
ity to give the right to vote, and the only 
thing the Federal Government can do, 
under the 14th amendment, which we all 
talk about so much, but few of us ap- 
parently read—I would be tempted to 
ask to have it printed in the RECORD, if 
it would not be insulting to do so—the 
only thing the Federal Government can 
do is to guarantee its equal applica- 
bility. That is the nub of what the Sen- 
ator has said. It is the equal applica- 
bility of the State law. It is not that the 
State does not furnish equal but sepa- 
rate facilities, but that it does not pro- 
vide equal facilities in the same place. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator stated that, 
under paragraph 3—and I believe he has 
correctly stated paragraph 3 in that re- 
spect—the Attorney General could sue 
on behalf of an individual who wanted 
to go to school with other children. For 
example, he could sue to integrate 
schools under part III. The right to go 
to school, in other words, exists under 
State law, because the State must pro- 
vide the schools. The Supreme Court 
has held that a State cannot have seg- 
regated schools under a State law. That 
being the case, if I understand correctly 
what the Senator has said, what the At- 
torney General would be doing in that 
instance would be suing to obtain for 
someone a right under the equal protec- 
tion of State law. Is that the basis upon 
which the Attorney General would sue 
for the integration of schools under part 
I? 

Mr. JAVITS. It would not be the ba- 
sis. The Attorney General would sue in 
pursuance of the Supreme Court’s man- 
date, which directs that there be equal 
opportunity for public school education 
for all people regardless of color. The 
gravamen of the action would not be 
that X, Y, or Z is not admitted into the 
Jones school for example. The grava- 
men of the action would be that there 
exists in that community a school sys- 
tem which is operated contrary to the 
Constitution, particularly the 14th 
amendment, as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court in Brown against Board of 
Education. The Attorney General would 
not be suing for a person, but for the 
authority of the United States to en- 
force a mandate of the Supreme Court 
which relates to the system which is in 
effect in a particular community. 

Mr. LONG. It was my impression 
that the right to a public education ex- 
ists under State law and not under Fed- 
eral law, and that the basis whereby a 
person gets into Federal court is that a 
person is seeking the equal applicability 
of the education granted by State law. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. In other 
words, in one case a person gets into 
court, the Attorney General does not. 
Here, the Attorney General gets into 
court for a generie class of persons. 
The distinction is important. It is not 
a distinction without a difference. The 
Attorney General will undertake the en- 
forcement of rights. By that I do not 
mean that the Atterney General will 
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undertake the enforcement of an indi- 
vidual’s rights; rather, he will undertake 
the enforcement of rights of all individ- 
uals who fall in the same class, who are 
being discriminated against under the 
State’s public-education law, or, what is 
even more important, the State’s public- 
education practice. 

Mr. LONG. The point I was seeking 
to obtain the Senator’s view on was that 
under part III the Attorney General 
could sue to obtain for persons rights 
which they felt they should have under 
State law. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not want to seem 
to be technical and legal, but I must ask 
the Senator to get away from the idea 
that the Attorney General is suing for 
persons. He is suing for the United 
States to assert what is a right guaran- 
teed by the Federal Constitution to all 
persons. He is not suing specifically for 
A, B, or C. 

Let me give the Senator an example. 
Suppose I were a Negro in the Senator’s 
State, and that I wanted to go to the 
State university. Let us suppose that 
the university would not admit me. I 
would sue. Thereupon, a court order 
would be issued that I must be admitted. 

However, let us suppose that the At- 
torney General of the United States sues. 
He would sue to open the doors of the 
State university to Negro students. A 
number of Negro students might get the 
benefit and advantage of such a suit, but 
the Attorney General would sue to open 
the doors of the university to Negro stu- 
dents. He would not sue just to get John 
Jones, Negro, into the State university. 

Mr. LONG. Would he not have to sue, 
and could he not sue, for the benefit of 
John Jones, with the result that the 
court would issue its order directing the 
university to admit John Jones? 

Mr. JAVITS. Under this proposed 
law he would be relieved of any such 
necessity. He would not have to repre- 
sent John Jones. He need not anyway, 
and he would not as a matter of fact. 
But under this proposed law he would be 
enabled to proceed in his own behalf. 
The United States would be the suing 
party. That is why some Senators are 
complaining so bitterly about the ques- 
tion of jury trial, If he could sue in the 
name of John Jones, they would not be 
here arguing about it because the Clay- 
ton Act would not be applicable. 

Mr. LONG. Does not the section to 
which the Senator has been directing 
his argument read or in the name of 
the United States but for the benefit of 
the real parties in interest”—and in that 
instance I would assume, if he were suing 
in the name of the United States, he 
would be suing for the benefit of John 
Jones and seeking to obtain an order 
directed to the university to admit John 
Jones. 

Mr. JAVITS. I did not exclude that 
possibility. I said only the fundamental 
purpose of a suit and the power giving 
it is to sue in the name of the United 
States, and I pointed out that is a very 
material difference because that is what 
a number of Senators are very heavily 


contesting. 
Mr. LONG. Yes. But the point I am 
seeking to understand is the extent to 


which the Senator thinks some of these 
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powers go under part III. I believe we 
have agreed, and I believe the Senator 
has stated this as his view, although I 
want to get it straight for the RECORD, 
that the Attorney General could sue for 
the benefit of almost any individual, at 
least for the benefit of any individual, 
for a right that he should have under 
State law. 

Mr. JAVITS. I was reading. Will the 
Senator again tell me the words to which 
he referred a moment ago? What was 
he reading from? 

Mr. LONG. I was reading from an 
insertion in the Record, which I do not 
find at the moment. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I read to the Sen- 
ate paragraph 4 from the bill? After all, 
that is what we are talking about. 

Fourth. Whenever any persons have en- 
gaged or there are reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that any persons are about to engage 
in any acts or practices which would give rise 
to a cause of action pursuant to paragraphs 
first, second, or third, the Attorney General 
may institute for the United States, or in the 
name of the United States, a civil action or 
other proper proceeding for preventive relief, 
including an application for a permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order, or 
other order. In any proceeding hereunder 
the United States shall be liable for costs 
the same as a private person. 


I cannot see that that does anything 
but carry out exactly what I have been 
trying to state to the Senator as the in- 
tent of this proposed legislation. 

Mr. LONG. The point I have in mind 
is that he could sue for the benefit of a 
particular individual. I regret that I 
cannot find it at the moment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ido not want to tax the 
Senator, and I am sure he does not want 
to tax me with something upon which he 
cannot put his fingers. I am sure we 
will both be on our feet on other occa- 
sions, and if the Senator will check, I 
will say now I shall be glad to deal with 
the question whenever the Senator 
wishes to have me do so. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
President—— 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, turning to part IV, which deals 
with voting rights, if we assume for a 
moment the possible absence of part III 
or the first part of part III, section 121, 
would the Senator be able to say from 
his study of the bill whether an indi- 
vidual who was deprived of his voting 
rights as described in part IV, or who 
was likely to be deprived of his voting 
rights under part IV, would be able to 
institute an action in his own behalf in 
the Federal court, or must he depend 
upon action by the Attorney General? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not have a case 
with me at the moment on the right to 
institute an action in the Federal court 
under such circumstances, but I promise 
to cite such a case in the Recorp. How- 
ever, a right to institute an action in 
the State court would derive not from 
what we are asked to provide in the 
proposed statute, but from the present 
provisions of section 1985, because it is 
my clear understanding as a lawyer that 
where there is a right to collect money 
damages, if that is not an adequate rem- 
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edy, one may also invoke the equity pow- 
er to prevent the wrong for which he 
could collect money damages. But I 
shall cite some cases from the record. I 
am sure there are some. 

To answer the Senator’s question with 
respect to whether the right would ex- 
ist, it would, but would not be attribu- 
table to the proposed statute, it would be 
attributable to section 1985 as it now 
stands. I shall be delighted to read the 
language to the Senator. It carries out 
the same general idea. If the Senator 
will allow me, I shall read that section. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I do not desire at this time to pro- 
long the discussion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me read a clause of 
section 1985, as follows: or if two 
or more persons conspire to prevent 
by force, intimidation, or threat, any 
citizen who is lawfully entitled to vote, 
from giving his support or advocacy in 
a legal manner, toward or in favor of 
the election of any lawfully qualified per- 
son as an elector for President or Vice 
President, or as a Member of Congress 
of the United States;” and so on. 

It goes further in detailing the rights. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Then 
would it be the Senator’s view that an 
individual could go into the Federal 
court on his own behalf and seek equit- 
able relief? 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe so. As I said, 
that is my belief and I shall buttress it 
by cases. I do not have the cases with 
me, but I have stated the ground for my 
belief. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator. I should like to confer with 
him further. In talking with the legis- 
lative counsel I gathered that he seemed 
to feel that part IV should be strength- 
ened on that point if we wanted to pro- 
tect the right to vote, and give the indi- 
vidual himself the same right that would 
be given the Attorney General and en- 
able him to institute a suit in his behalf. 
He had drafted an amendment for me 
for the purpose of strengthening part 
IV in respect to the right to vote. In 
view of some of the discussion this after- 
noon I was wondering if that would be 
necessary. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from 
North Carolina {Mr. Ervin] has made 
an extensive study of this subject. As 
he says, he and I may not agree, but 
at least I have an enormous respect for 
him as a lawyer. He tells me there is 
no question about the right to equitable 
relief by an individual under part III 
of section 1985. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. One of the chief justices 
of North Carolina, Chief Justice Stacy, 
once said: 

The brethren have read the same book, but 
have drawn different conclusions therefrom. 


Mr. President, the same commment 
would apply to the Senator from New 
York and myself in respect to many 
questions arising in the debate on the 
civil-rights bill. However, I agree with 
the Senator from New York that under 
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existing statutes a private individual has 
a right to sue in the Federal courts and 
obtain injunctive relief for the protection 
of his right to vote. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to have the Senator from New York 
see the memorandum which the legisla- 
tive counsel prepared for me before I 
burden the Record with it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should be very happy 
to read the memorandum, of course. 

Mr. ANDERSON rose. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico, who 
has not asked me to yield before. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
should judge the Senator is opposed to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and myself 
to strike out part III. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have taken too many 
hours to say it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. May I ask the Sen- 
ator if he feels there is any possibility 
that part III can be modified? 

Mr. JAVITS. I was directing my at- 
tention to two fundamental bodies of 
rights. I hope the Senator, if he was not 
here, will read my remarks pertaining to 
those rights. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was present 
throughout a good deal of the discussion. 

Mr. JAVITS. I was directing my at- 
tention to two fundamental bodies of 
rights. I think they have equal validity 
and importance. I cannot see why I 
should support any exclusion of one for 
the purpose of convenience or because 
it may save us from an extended debate, 
or for any other reason of like character. 
Therefore, I will say I cannot see any 
basis upon which I could stand for a sub- 
stantive change in part III. However, 
I would certainly not wish to say that 
every “i” or every “t” is sacrosanct, One 
would be unreasonable if he were to say 
that he would not. consider any change. 
No one in his right mind would say that. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Louisiana was asking about the right of 
the Attorney General to bring suit in a 
school district, on behalf of all persons 
similarly situated. 

I was trying to find where the Presi- 
dent stood on this matter, if that can be 
determined on the basis of the report of 
the President’s press conference. Yes- 
terday I read the comment the news 
ticker carried. It stated: 

A reporter pressed Eisenhower on the ques- 
tion of whether he favors permitting the 
Attorney General on his own motion to ge 
into court to force school integration. 

“No,” the President replied, “When it is 
stated that way, without some request by 
the local authorities for action.” 


Do I correctly understand that the 
Senator from New York takes the op- 
posite view, and indicates that the Presi- 
dent would have the Attorney General 
proceed without the request of the local 
authorities or the authorities of the dis- 
trict? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not think the Pres- 
ident’s statement, as carried in the news 
report, has that implication. 

At this time I should like to read into 
the Record the questions asked and the 
answers given: I shall read from the 
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transcript of the President’s news con- 
ference, as published this morning in the 
New York Times: 

Rowand Evans, Jr. (the New York Herald 
Tribune). Following Mr. White’s ques- 
tion earlier, sir, are you convinced that it 
would be a wise extension of Federal power 
at this stage to permit the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring suits on his own motion to 
enforce school integration in the South? 

Answer. Well, no; I have—as a matter of 
fact, as you state it that way, on his own 
motion, without any request from local au- 
thorities, I suppose is what you are talking 
about 

Question. Yes, sir. I think that that is 
what the bill would do, part 3. 

Answer. Well, in that we will see what they 
agree on. As a matter of fact, my own pur- 
poses are reflected again in the little memo- 
randum I published last evening, and I am 
not trying to go further than that. I per- 
sonally believe if you try to go too far too 
fast in laws in this delicate field, that has 
involved the emotions of so many millions 
of Americans, you are making a mistake. I 
believe we have got to have laws that go 
along with education and understanding, 
and I believe if you go beyond that at any 
one time, you cause trouble rather than 
benefit. 

Question. May I ask one more question on 
that? Then, if you amended that to allow 
the Attorney General to move only in case a 
local or State official requested the Attorney 
General’s assistance, you would accept a 
thing like that? 

Answer. Iam not going to say what I would 
accept and what I would reject. Im just 
saying I told you what my objectives are, 
why I’m trying to do it. Now we will see 
what the Senate brings out. 


I do not believe that colloquy pulls the 
“rug from under those of us in the Senate 

who are fighting for part III; neither do 
I believe it pulls the rug out from under 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think it 
pulls any rug from under the Supreme 
Court. But I submit that the reporter 
did a fairly good job of reporting, be- 
cause the only difference between what 
the Senator from New York read and 
what I read into the Recorp, is that I 
said that in making his statement, the 
President replied,, “No”; whereas the 
Senator from New York said that the 
President replied, “Well, no.” So the 
only difference between the two is the 
word “well” and a comma. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think there is a ma- 
terial difference between the two. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Well—— 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator from 
New Mexico will allow me to proceed 

Mr. ANDERSON. Very well. 

Mr. JAVITS. The statement has been 
read, and we can only come to our con- 
clusions on the basis of the statement 
which was made. My point is that I do 
not know what the President started to 
say when he said, “Well, no—” Evi- 
dently, the President was beginning to 
say something that he did not finish. 

However, I do not want to attempt to 
draw lines of distinction on the basis of 
how many angels can stand on the point 
of a pin. 

The President holds an office of the 
greatest solemnity. He issued a state- 
ment which I must assume, and which I 
think the country and the world have a 
right to assume, is a deliberate expres- 
sion of his position. Whatever a clever 
reporter may have been able to get the 
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President to indicate at a particular 
moment is entirely aside from the point. 

The President stated very clearly—and 
his statement is now in the REcorp— 
that he stands by this bill, including, it 
seems to me, exactly what the question 
of the Senator from New Mexico at- 
tempts to cast doubt upon. 

This is what he said: 

This legislation seeks to accomplish these 
four simple objectives— 

. * * ia * 

2. to provide a reasonable program of 
assistance in efforts to protect other consti- 
tutional rights for the citizens. 


I respectfully submit that part III is 
the part of the bill which covers the other 
constitutional rights of our citizens. 

I believe that the President was say- 
ing—I assume he was; that is his man- 
ner—that he is not going to have the 
Attorney General rush in with a pocket- 
ful of subpenas and complaints; that he 
is not going to call out the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force; and that he 
hopes very much that with the backing 
of affirmative law and the force of edu- 
cation and conciliation and the desire to 
comply with the law—which I hope are 
also strong in the South; and I believe 
they are—it will be possible to meet this 
issue, so it is not necessary to use a 
pocket full of complaints and other 
measures provided under this law. I 
could not agree more completely with 
the President. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Then, if such a 
modification were made in the bill, and 
were so expressed in the language of the 
bill, would the Senator from New York 
agree to it? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not conceive that 
anything I have said involves a modifica- 
tion of the bill. Therefore, I stand on the 
bill as now written. I have spent almost 
4% hours explaining part III of the bill. 
That is my position on it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Let me ask the 
Senator from New York about the 
amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOWLAND] and the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] to 
strike out the part of the bill which 
relates to section 1981, and so forth. 

Mr. JAVITS. On that point, I see no 
particular reason why that part of the 
bill should be stricken out; neither do I 
see any particular reason why it should 
be retained. If in connection with the 
passage of the bill, the Senate wishes to 
strike out something which is a vestige 
of the past, and does not belong in the 
law, that will be perfectly all right. 
There are many parts of the law that 
fall in that category. A former col- 
league of mine in the House of Repre- 
sentatives—a Representative from the 
State of New York, Bruce Barton—made 
the matter of the elimination of obsoles- 
cent parts of the law one of his principal 
activities in the Congress. 

So in this case, if more Senators will 
vote for the bill if that part is elimi- 
nated, and if Senators will be made hap- 
py by its elimination—that is to say, by 
striking out provisions completely obso- 
lescent; indeed, provisions which were 
replaced a year ago by the Armed Forces 
bill, which gives the President all the 
power he needs in order to keep order— 
I would not think of taking the position 
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that I should insist on the retention of 
that particular part, and that not one 
word of it should be changed. 

Mr. BENNETT obtained the floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
Ton in the chair). The Senator from 
Utah has the floor. Does he yield to the 
Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I desire 
to apologize to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
willing to yield, provided that in doing so, 
I do not lose the floor. Under those cir- 
cumstances, and if that is understood, I 
am willing to yield, in order that the 
Senator from Vermont may ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. My question is this: Is 
it the opinion of the Senator from New 
York that if the Knowland-Humphrey 
amendment is agreed to, the President 
still will have authority to use troops, 
where necessary? 

Mr. JAVITS. In the event of some 
large-scale breach of public order, the 
other statutes, which are more specific, 
in my opinion give the President all the 
power he needs or all the power he ought 
to have, regardless of this particular pro- 
vision of the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Knowland-Hum- 
phrey amendment is agreed to, the Pres- 
ident will not be deprived of any power 
he needs, will he? 

Mr. JAVITS. I say the President 
would not thereby be deprived of any 
power he needs or any power he ought 
to have. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield so that I may 
ask a question of the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
willing to yield on the same conditions— 
and in the hope that the question will 
be brief. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that I feel that I would be con- 
siderably recreant in the performance 
of my duty if I did not salute the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits] for the 
magnificent and most persuasive man- 
ner in which, this afternoon, he has car- 
ried on the debate on a highly impor- 
tant piece of proposed legislation. After 
sitting here on the floor most of the aft- 
ernoon with my colleagues from both 
sides of the aisle, I wish to say that this 
has been far and away the finest debate 
on an involved, important subject I have 
witnessed during my service in the 
United States Senate. 

So I desire to salute my friend, the 
able Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful to the Senator from California. 
I can only say that I know that on other 
occasions and in relation to other sub- 
jects, I shall have the privilege of say- 
ing the same thing about him. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield to me, under 
the same conditions? 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I have 
been waiting 3 hours. However, on the 
same conditions, I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the courtesy of the Senator from 
Utah. 

I desire to join the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kuchl] in paying my trib- 
ute to the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] for the excellent job he has done. 
It seems to me the Senate has just bene- 
fited by one of the most down-to-earth 
discussions of what the bill will do and 
what the bill contains. I believe this 
part of the debate has contributed more 
to an actual understanding of the bill 
than has any other part of the debate 
which has been held thus far. 

So I desire to thank and to salute the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs]. 

Again I thank the Senator from Utah 
for being courteous. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. esident, I, too, 
desire to thank the Sehator from Utah 
for his courtesy, and the Senator from 
Colorado for his generous words. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I have 
been very much interested in the collo- 
quy, and I have been happy to yield. 

Mr. President, I desire to turn now to 
another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah has the floor. 


FISCAL AND MONETARY POLICIES 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, sev- 
eral days ago my colleague the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] provided 
the Senate with his personal appraisal of 
part of the testimony and questioning of 
Secretary Humphrey, the only witness 
who has thus far appeared before the 
Senate Finance Committee in its study 
of our economic problems. Since we 
have had only one witness, it had not oc- 
curred to me that we were ready for 
anything approaching an interim re- 
port. If interim reports are to be made, 
I think they should contain an accurate 
and balanced picture of developments 
within the committee up to this point. 
I doubt that the comments of my col- 
league would fit that specification. 

I think it is fair to say that, in his 
personal appraisal of the position of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, my colleague 
from Oklahoma did not go out of his 
way to present that position in a light 
most favorable to the witness. On the 
contrary, I feel that the Senator seri- 
ously misinterpreted the Secretary’s po- 
sition in several instances. 

On page 11679 of the Recorp, the Sen- 
ator declared the following: 

At the hearing held before the Finance 
Committee, certain facts stand out bold and 
clear: First, that the fiscal policies of this 
administration have failed; second, that the 
fiscal policies of this administration have 
penalized the Federal Government and have 
penalized every State and local government 
and every private borrower in the United 
States; third * * * that the policies of this 
administration, in making credit tight and 
money hard and interest rates high, have 
not achieved any of the objectives the ad- 
ministration said it had in mind when it 
adopted such policies, 
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A Let us discuss each of these charges in 
urn. 

The first charge is that the fiscal pol- 
icies of this administration have failed. 
Frankly, I have been unable to locate 
specific material in the hearings which 
will substantiate this charge. There 
was, as my colleague well knows, consid- 
erable discussion of the correct method 
of measuring relative increases and de- 
creases in Federal expenditures. There 
was also discussion of the effects of large 
Government expenditures on prices. 
However, there was no disagreement 
with the conclusion that the adminis- 
tration has succeeded in balancing the 
budget; and this, I am sure, was the basic 
goal of the administration's fiscal policy. 
I would not presume to say at this early 
stage of the hearings that the committee 
has gathered evidence which proves that 
the fiscal policies of this administration 
have been a complete success; but cer- 
tainly there is nothing as yet in the Rec- 
orp to show that, taken as a whole, these 
policies are a proven failure. 

The Senator’s second point, that the 
fiscal policies of the Federal Government 
have raised interest rates, leads us imme- 
diately to the charge to which the Sena- 
tor devoted most of his time. At one 
point, on page 11677 of the Recorp, the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] said 
of Secretary Humphrey: 

He admitted that he favored and helped 
put into effect the higher interest rate policy. 


At another point on the same page, the 
Senator said: 


He [the Secretary] and Mr. Burgess * * * 
were going up and down the highways and 
byways of finance and commerce in this Na- 
tion and saying the Government is not pay- 
ing enough interest on the public debt. Is 
there not someone somewhere who will in- 
crease the interest rate which Uncle Sam 
must pay? 


I recognize enthusiasm when it is 
manifested. 

These claims are hard to reconcile with 
the clear statement of the Secretary, 
found on page 1384 of the transcript, in 
response to a question of mine. Here 
is the question and the Secretary’s an- 
swer: 


Senator BENNETT. Has it ever been your 
policy in the Treasury to deliberately at- 
tempt to increase interest rates above levels 
prevailing in the market into which you 
went? 

Secretary HUMPHREY. From the point of 
view of trying to increase interest rates, ab- 
solutely no. We are borrowers of money, we 
are not lenders. And the Government, as a 
borrower of money, of course, is desirous of 
borrowing at as low a rate as it can. 

That helps to keep our costs down and 
helps to keep our taxes down. 

The only way in which it can be said that 
we operate to increase interest rates is that 
we have to meet obligations, we have to bor- 
row, and we have to price our goods to sell. 
And in pricing those goods, we price them as 
near as we can, in our judgment, to the rate 
that will induce the buyer to buy our goods 
instead of somebody else's goods. 


This same ground was gone over many 
times under questioning by different 
Senators; but this statement, made on 
the last day of the hearings, is, I think, 
an accurate summary of the attitude of 
the Secretary, and stands in sharp con- 
trast with the statement that “he ad- 
mitted that he favored and helped put 
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into effect the higher interest rate 
policy.” 

At this point we come face to face 
with a problem that seemed to run 
through much of the questioning. It 
grows out of confusion between fiscal 
and monetary policy. That interest 
rates have risen goes without saying: 
but this did not happen solely as a re- 
sult of the fiscal policies of the adminis- 
tration. There are many factors in- 
volved in the current situation; but to 
the extent that this has been influenced 
by any agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, most authorities agree that it is 
the current monetary policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board—an independent 
agency created by Congress and an- 
swerable to it—rather than the fiscal 
policy of the elected executive adminis- 
tration which has had the most signifi- 
cant affect on interest rates. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Having had some con- 
tact with this matter, and serving on 
the Finance Committee, it seems to me 
both fiscal policy and monetary policy 
are involved. 

Mr. BENNETT. The junior Senator 
from Utah did not rule out completely 
the effect of fiscal policy, but the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma seemed to have ruled 
out any effect of monetary policy in the 
statement he made on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. LONG. As the Senator knows, 
the junior Senator from Louisiana fa- 
vors lower interest rates, and tried to do 
something about it when the bill relating 
to E-bonds was before the committee. 
One thing he became convinced of at 
that time was that both the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board have a considerable amount of 
interest and a considerable amount of 
power with regard to the whole problem. 

Mr. BENNETT. The junior Senator 
from Utah does not deny that fiscal 
policy does have an effect on interest 
rates, but it is his feeling that the effects 
of monetary policy are very much 
greater. 

In carrying out its responsibility to try 
to recover and maintain price stability, 
the Board has resisted strong demands 
for an unusual increase in loanable 
funds. When this happens in a com- 
paratively free-money market, interest 
rates tend to rise. 

It is hard for me to understand how 
anyone who heard the testimony can be- 
lieve that the Treasury has been made 
happy by these circumstances, which 
have obviously made their financing and 
refinancing more difficult. Not only did 
it raise the interest rates on short-term 
borrowings, but, as the Secretary can- 
didly admitted whenever he was ques- 
tioned on the subject, it was a factor in 
preventing him from carrying out his 
hope of lengthening the average ma- 
turity of the debt. Iam sure he realized 
this long before the Senator from Okla- 
homa called it to the Secretary’s atten- 
tion in his interrogation. Over and over 
again, in response to questions from 
many angles, the Secretary maintained 
a firm position on two points. First, 
that the responsibility for monetary 
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policy belonged to the Board, and while 
the Treasury did not always agree with 
day-to-day details of its operation, it re- 
spected the Board’s independence. And, 
second, that the necessity of fighting in- 
flation was more important in the long 
run than changes in interest rates. 

This question of the relation of the 
rise in interest rates to the fiscal policy 
of the Treasury on one hand and the 
monetary policy of the Federal Reserve 
on the other is one in which a deep 
cleavage seems to be developing within 
the committee. A few members take the 
same position as does the Senator from 
Oklahoma—that it is chiefly the fault of 
fiscal policy. I think most of us agree 
with the statement made by the Secre- 
tary that he has been attempting to 
carry out his fiscal responsibilities to 
finance and refinance the debt in a mar- 
ket whose rates were reflecting the re- 
straining policies of the Federal Reserve 
Board. As this cleavage in attitude de- 
velops, it reveals another basic disagree- 
ment. Those of us who believe, with 
the Secretary, that present monetary 
policy is sound because there is a high 
demand for loanable funds, feel that if 
such a policy can prevent a runaway in- 
flation its benefits will be greater on 
balance than the hardships created by 
increasing interest rates. 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Is it 


not true that keeping our monetary sys- 
tem sound—I mean by that keeping the 
purchasing power of the dollar as nearly 
stable as possible—saves, within the Fed- 
eral Government, a great deal in the cost 
of the things the Federal Government 
must buy, one of which is the increased 
cost of interest? 

Mr. BENNETT. Many authorities 
have spoken on this subject, and it seems 
to me their voices are unanimous that 
the hardships created by high interest 
rates are far less, even to the Federal 
Government, than the damage created by 
continuing inflation. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, if the Senator will yield fur- 
ther, I hope my colleagues are giving close 
attention to what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Utah is saying, because he is 
one of the ablest men on the Finance 
Committee when it comes to considering 
subjects of this character. As I said on 
the floor the other day, every United 
States Senator ought to become as nearly 
as possible an expert on monetary and 
fiscal policies, because probably none are 
more important to the welfare of our 
country. Is that not true? 

Mr. BENNETT. It is the feeling of 
the Senator from Utah that the problem 
of inflation is one of the basic problems 
underlying most of our rather serious 
difficulties today. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
apologize to the Senate and to the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah for taking the 
time, but in America is not money com- 
petitive the same as any other com- 
modity? 

Mr. BENNETT. I think it is certainly 
‘true that money has a market. Money 
value rises and falls with the demand 
and the supply. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. At the 
present time and during the past few 
years there has been an enormous expan- 
sion in the United States. We have been 
building hospitals, schoolhouses, and 
roads. In my own State of Pennsylva- 
nia, for example, we have doubled the 
capacity of our powerplants. All of such 
work requires capital, and much of it is 
borrowed capital. Does the Senator not 
agree that such programs, of course, 
increase the rates of interest? 

Mr. BENNETT. They exert a pressure 
on the supply of money. When the pres- 
sure gets high enough the rates of in- 
terest rise. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, in con- 
trast, I think it is becoming evident that 
a willingness to accept inflation in return 
for easier money and lower rates may 
be the unspoken philosophy that under- 
lies much of the critical questioning 
which the Secretary faced. Because this 
difference exists, the committee is face 
to face with an economic problem of the 
deepest possible significance. 

The third conclusion of the Senator 
from Oklahoma seems to rise out of this 
conflict just described. Having assumed 
that the administration, and not the in- 
dependent Federal Reserve Board, is re- 
sponsible for the monetary restraint that 
has helped produce higher interest rates, 
it also assumes that these restraints will 
not succeed in their objective of slowing 
down or preventing inflation. Of course 
we have yet to take the testimony of 
the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, which is the responsible agency; 
but the testimony of the Secretary has 
been very clear on this point. He not 
only respects the independence of the 
Federal Reserve and has faith in its pol- 
icy, but he believes that this policy may 
be exercising just the effect on the price 
level that was intended. The wholesale 
price index leveled off some months ago, 
and there is some indication that the 
rise in the consumer price index is about 
to level off—as one would expect from 
such a policy if one takes into consid- 
eration the timelag about which the 
Secretary spoke several times. 

I believe that it might be important 
to examine the alternative policies which 
I think are implicit in the comments of 
my colleague from Oklahoma. 

At this time, Mr. President, I suggest 
parenthetically that this morning in a 
meeting of the Committee on Finance we 
received a lesson at to the meaning of 
words. Apparently when one uses the 
word alternative“ he may not use it in 
the plural. 

As far as can be determined, both from 
his questioning and from the statements 
made on the floor of the Senate, the Sen- 
ator seems to feel that the current prob- 
lem of rising prices can be solved by ex- 
panding the money supply at a more 
rapid rate than that at which it is cur- 
rently growing. I make this assumption 
on the basis of such statements of the 
Senator as these: 

The fact is that this policy (referring to 
so-called hard money) is one of the prin- 


cipal inflationary pressures now at work in 
the economy. 


The other thing in short supply in the 
United States is credit. 
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We must conclude that if the Senator 
believes that by maintaining a restrictive 
monetary policy we are contributing to 
inflation, he is also suggesting that a 
much easier monetary policy would be 
anti-inflationary or deflationary. This 
interpretation—odd as it may appear— 
is further reinforced by a table inserted 
in the Recorp by the Senator, which he 
apparently interpreted to mean, among 
other things, that the faster the supply 
of money rose, the slower was the rate 
of increase in prices. This is exactly 
the reverse of the assumption on which 
the present monetary policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board seems to rest; and if 
this is a correct statement of the Sena- 
tor’s prescription for an alternative and 
proper monetary policy, I believe he will 
find himself more or less alone. During 
the course of the hearings I have had 
occasion to read many articles both by 
opponents and proponents of Federal 
Reserve monetary policy; in no instance 
have I come across a conclusion that the 
correct policy today would be to provide 
for more rapid increases in the money 
supply. The Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT], though he made a 
rather severe indictment of administra- 
tion policies just prior to the speech of 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], 
was Clear on this point when he said: 

The cure for inflation is not more of it. 
Printing-press money is not the answer, and 
the Federal Reserve Board has been stalwart 
in holding out against this, 


The Senator from Arkansas might well 
have gone on to say that the Federal Re- 
serve Board has been stalwart in hold- 
ing out against proposals such as those 
implicit in these statements of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] and in 
his questioning of the Secretary during 
the course of the hearing. 

It would indeed be interesting to know 
just how much of an increase in the 
money supply would satisfy the Senator 
from Oklahoma. In his statement here 
he said that he believed that we now 
have a “drought in the supply of credit.” 

The data show that during the 12- 
month period ending in April the amount 
of deposits adjusted plus currency— 
that is, the Nation’s money supply—in- 
creased by $7.1 billion, or by 3.3 percent. 
This is the drought to which the Sena- 
tor referred. The Senator from Okla- 
homa says that he is not advocating a 
flood. Since he is a member of the com- 
mittee charged with finding the answer 
to our current economic problems, and 
since he considers this rather normal rate 
of increase as a drought in the supply of 
credit, I hope he will be prepared to sug- 
gest either to the Senate or to the com- 
mittee the higher rate of increase in the 
money supply which he considers nec- 
essary. 

To return to the Senator’s summary— 
and go on with my own—TI disagree with 
all three of his conclusions. I do not 
agree that the record shows that the 
fiscal policies of this administration have 
failed. The budget has been balanced— 
and if debt management objectives have 
not been reached, it is because they have 
been made temporarily unattainable by 
the greater necessity to resist inflation. 

Second, I do not agree, nor does the 
record show, that higher interest rates 
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have been brought about by the elected 
administration’s fiscal policy. They 
have resulted from the operation of 
sound monetary policy, against a very 
strong demand for loanable funds. 

I agree with my friend, the Senator 
from Louisiana. I repeat that there are 
other factors in the market, both the 
Government and prices. 

Third, I do not agree with, nor do I 
believe that the record will bear out, the 
charge that so-called tight money and 
high interest are, in themselves, the poli- 
cies of the elected Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. 

To the extent they exist, they are the 
results of many factors, including the 
policy of the independent agency headed 
by Chairman Martin. And certainly I 
cannot agree with the conclusion that a 
monetary policy which restricts growth 
in the money supply to the legitimate re- 
quirements of the Nation and at a normal 
rate can be inflationary, or the even more 
absurd conclusion that a reversal of this 
policy would be deflationary. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. It occurs to me that 
there are certain affirmative actions 
which contributed to a substantial in- 
crease in interest rates, one of which 
has been frequently referred to. That 
was the first action of the Secretary of 
the Treasury when the new administra- 
tion came into office 5 years ago, in of- 
fering a long-term bond issue at about 
3 ½, when the highest rate up until that 
time had been 2%. That bond issue 
originally sold above par, which indi- 
cated that buyers were prepared at that 
time to purchase Government bonds at 
an even lower rate than that at which 
the Secretary offered them. It indi- 
cated that buyers would have purchased 
them for less than 3% percent, if the 
Secretary had offered them at a lower 
rate. 

The other was the announcement by 
the Secretary that this administration 
did not propose to urge the Federal Re- 
serve Board to use its open-market pol- 
icy to buy bonds of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the event the market would not 
take those bonds when they were of- 
fered. It seems to me that when bank- 
ers saw that declaration, they realized 
that if they more or less held back and 
insisted on getting a better yield on the 
bonds, the Government would probably 
issue bonds bearing a higher interest 
rate. 

Those two factors were affirmative 
acts which contributed to the constantly 
increasing interest rate on Government 
obligations. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Utah would like to com- 
ment separately on each of the instances 
which his friend from Louisiana has re- 
corded. 

Much was said in the hearings about 
the 3% percent bonds. The job of try- 
ing to decide what the market would 
take with respect to the first long-term 
bonds that had been issued for many, 
many years was a very difficult one. 
There were no precedents to follow. To 
some it was a mistake. To some of the 
rest of us it represented an area of judg- 
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ment, which, viewed for the first few 
months following the issuance of the 
bonds, might have seemed to be a mis- 
take; but, as the Secretary himself said, 
if he could only have called for a much 
larger issue at that time, he would have 
been very happy about it. At the pres- 
ent time, of course, those bonds are sell- 
ing below par. 

To comment on the declaration, in 
effect, that the Eisenhower administra- 
tion intended to respect the independ- 
ence of the Federal Reserve Board, it 
seems to me that that declaration was 
only a reaffirmation of the policy which 
was painfully worked out in 1951, while 
the Truman administration was still in 
office, and represented a logical, rational, 
and I think a wise continuation of an 
overall policy. In the opinion of the 
Senator from Utah, it did not represent 
a departure from that policy. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It is my impression that 
the so-called accord between the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve Board, which had existed dur- 
ing the latter days of the Truman ad- 
ministration, was more or less a com- 
promise of the conflicting view of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board should use its powers 
to hold down interest rates during the 
Korean war, and the view of the Fed- 
eral Reserve that it was contributing to 
inflation by buying as many bonds as 
were being purchased under that policy. 
The accord which was arrived at was 
a compromise between the two views. 
But when the adminstration said, in 
effect, that it would leave the Federal 
Reserve Board independent, to do what- 
ever it felt it should do in that con- 
nection, without pressure from the ad- 
ministration, that meant that the policy 
previously advocated by the Federal Re- 
serve Board would be put into effect, 
which was the policy of not buying the 
bonds on the open market. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator from 
Louisiana and the Senator from Utah 
have a different understanding of the 
accord. It is the understanding of the 
Senator from Utah that the so-called 
accord was an agreement between the 
two agencies that after a certain day 
in March 1951—I believe it was the 
4th—the Treasury would no longer ex- 
pect to exert any control over ,the poli- 
cies of the Federal Reserve Board. In 
other words, it represented a return to 
the Board of the independence it had 
had between 1913 and 1941. There was 
no difference in the relationship between 
the incoming Eisenhower Secretary of 
Treasury and the Board, on the one 
hand, and that of the outgoing Secretary 
of the Truman administration and the 
Board, on the other hand. 

Mr. LONG. Do I correctly understand 
that the Senator's feeling is that the 
so-called accord was really a complete 
surrender on the part of the Treasury 
Department? 

Mr. BENNETT. I do not like to use 
the word “surrender.” I would rather 
say it was an action by which the tradi- 
tional—and I would almost like to say 
legal—independence of the Federal Re- 
serve Board was returned to it. 
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As I remember the history, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has that power 
legally; and when the attack at Pearl 
Harbor occurred, its chairman at that 
time, a citizen of my own State, Mar- 
riner Eccles, went to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and said, “From now on we 
will support Treasury bonds. We will 
— this war at the lowest possible 
cost.” 

But as soon as the war was over, pres- 
sures began to develop within the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to regain its legal 
independence, and it required about 5 
years for that process finally to be 
worked out. 

Mr. LONG. If the Senator will fur- 
ther yield, there are many who contend 
that the way the Federal Reserve Board 
should operate is to respect various laws, 
such as the Full Employment Act of 1946, 
and various other laws. Congress 
created the Federal Reserve Board, and 
placed certain very important functions 
in that Board. The President appoints 
the members of the Board and sends the 
nominations to the Senate, and the Sen- 
ate confirms or rejects the nominations. 
Certainly the Senate has a responsibility 
in relation to the vast powers which the 
Federal Reserve Board exercises. If we 
feel that such powers are not being exer- 
cised wisely, it seems to me that we have 
a duty to express ourselves in that 
regard. 

The President also has a responsibility 
in connection with such appointments. 
If he feels that the way the Board is act- 
ing is not necessarily in the public inter- 
est, or if it is acting in a mistaken or 
unwise fashion, it seems to me that the 
President has a responsibility to let him- 
self be heard in that regard. It is one 
thing for the Federal Reserve Board to 
adopt a policy. It is another thing for 
the President and the Congress to re- 
main entirely mute if, on seeing the pol- 
icy being put into execution, we believe 
the policy to be in error. 

Mr, BENNETT. The policy is being 
operated under the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities created for the Board by 
the law. 

The Senator from Utah is a member 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, of which the Senator from Louisi- 
ana was once a member. The Federal 
Reserve Board is constantly brought 
before our committee for review. In the 
Finance Committee we shall have the 
privilege before long of meeting with the 
present chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, who was originally appointed by 
Mr. Truman and reappointed by Mr. 
Eisenhower. 

I think the Senator from Louisiana 
will then have a wonderful opportunity 
to explore the question of the relation- 
ship between the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Congress, and the President. 

I realize that the Finance Committee 
hearings have just begun. I hope that 
further testimony and deeper study will 
bring us closer to a unity of understand- 
ing of these problems so that our present 
differences will be minimized and so that 
we can make wise recommendations 
upon which we can build a sound pro- 
gram for a stable economy based on a 
dollar of dependable purchasing power. 
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USE OF CIVILIAN-TYPE VEHICLES 
BY THE MILITARY ON A WORLD- 
WIDE BASIS 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 

Mr. President, a short time ago when we 

were discussing the military budget, I 

placed in the Record for the benefit of 

the Senate, installment No. 1 from the 

Defense Department containing figures 

on the use of civilian-type vehicles by the 

military on a worldwide basis. 

At that time the Department of De- 
fense advised me it would be near im- 
possible to get an accurate picture on 
worldwide basis but that they could pro- 
vide relatively complete figures on civil- 
jan-type vehicles, their maintenance 
cost, and chauffeurs, and so forth for 
the metropolitan Washington area. I 
thought these figures may give a sample 
of what we would find on a worldwide 
basis. 

Mr, President, I ask that these tables, 
charts, and a letter from the office of 
the Secretary of Defense be placed in the 
Record at this point accompanying my 
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remarks, in order that the entire Senate 
may receive the benefit of these figures. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., July 5, 1957. 
Hon. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSTON: In response to 
your letter of May 9, 1957, to the Secretary 
of Defense, there is attached hereto the bal- 
ance of the information you requested with 
respect to nonmilitary type vehicular trans- 
portation. A portion of the information you 
requested was delivered to your office on 
May 29, 1957. 

The attached information is in accordance 
with the agreements reached in the discus- 
sions between Mr. Chadwick, of your staff, 
and Colonel Bounds, and Mr. Bush, of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. Attach- 
ments 1, 2, and 3 include appropriate infor- 
mation from the military installations in the 
metropolitan District of Columbia area 
(District of Columbia, Prince Georges Coun- 
ty, Md., Montgomery County, Md., Arlington 
County, Va., Fairfax County, Va., and Alex- 
andria city, Va.), Fort George G. Meade, Md., 
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and the Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, 
Va. Procurement costs, by type of vehicle 
are listed in attachment 4. The average 
unit costs shown are for the latest model 
that has been and they are not 
necessarily the price of the 1957 models of 
these types. 

With respect to the conditions which 
justify chauffeur treatment, there is no 
written Department of Defense policy per se. 
The basic policy is stated in terms of which 
officials of the Department of Defense may be 
assigned vehicles on a full-time basis. It 
was set forth in a memorandum to the Sec- 
retaries of the 3 military departments on 
April 20, 1949 by the then Secretary of De- 
fense Louis Johnson. A copy of this memo- 
randum and subsequent revisions thereto 
are attached (see attachment 5, tab A). 
This policy has been implemented by the 
military departments as follows: 

Department of the Army, AR 57-30 (see 
attachment 5, tab B). 

Department of the Navy, NAVDOCKS 
TR-Tr-1 (see attachment 5, tab D). 

Department of the Air Force, AFM 77-1 
(see attachment 5, tab E). : 

Sincerely, 
CARLTON R. ADAMS, 
For C. J. HAUCK, Jr., 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


Motor vehicle inventory— Metropolitan District of Columbia area, Fort George G. Meade, Md., and Marine Corps schools, Quantico, Va. 
as of Mar. 31, 1957 


Installation 


Department of Defense 
Tactical 


Office of the Secretary of Defense- 
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Fort MeNair, D, o 4 — 

Cameron Station, Va 

3 Sa Armei Services Center (Pentagon 
mo ž 

Army, Communteations Agency, District of Co- 


e a AAL RE ESE SIRE a 


R 
Recruiting, Montgomery County, Mà... 
Headquarters, ZDRAADCOM GoM. Tsar ease, Nd. 


Meade, 
Head irters 3 35th AAA Gun Battalion 
. 
AAA at- 
talion, Fort Meade, Md. 
Headquarters Battery, 19th AAA Group, Fort 


Myer, Va. 
Mth TARA Gun Battalion (Fairfax County) 


Coun 
> = 
5 Sean 


Administrative, total. 
Administrative 
Tactical 


Administrative, total. 
Administrative, total 
Administrative, total. 
Administrative, total. 


Administrative, total.. 


3 mages 
‘actical 


Administrative, total 
Administrative, total 
Administrative, total 
Administrative, total 
Administrative, total 
Administrative, total. 
Administrative, total. 
Administrative, total 
Administrative, total. 
Administrative, total. 
Administrative, total. 
Tactical, total. 


Tactical, total 


Tactical, 1 
Tactical, to 


Administrative, total. 


Light Medium 


(2) 


Pots... 


Administrative, total. 
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Motor vehicle inventory Metropolitan District of Columbia area, Fort George G. Meade, Md., and Marine Corps schools, Quantico, Va. 
as of Mar. 31, 1957—Continued č 


Total 

vehicles 

Station | Carry- on hand 

Installation In use wagons 12-16 27-33 37-44 including 

Medium | Heavy passen- | passen- | passen- those of 

gers gers gers military 

design 
qa) (2) (9) (12) 

gees of epee for Rivers and Harbors, Wash- | Administrative, total. FT ak memes A ESEN ET ESIS E SEN hres eee ee eae 2 

Washington district, Washington, P. 892 Se Administrative, total.] d 7. ana 7 aL 

Department of the Navy 1 -meann Administrative, total. 196} 44 4 1 02) 6 2, 050 

Applied Ph Log Laboratry, Johns Hopkins Uni | Administrative l-00000n lannan 8 3 2 31 
versity, Silver aoe mo 

David W. Taylor e Basin, 1 Md. Administrative yh aS eS RS nel 111 

Hydrographic Office, Suitland, Md Administrative. 3 16 

National aval Medical Center, THethesda; Md. Administrative. 5 141 

Naval Air Station, Washington, D, 0 Administrative. 8 110 

Naval Gun Factory, Washington, D. G Administrative. 9 412 

U. S. Naval Observatory, Washington. D. Administrative... 1 12 

Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oaks, Md Administrative. 14 250 

Naval Radio Station, Cheltenham, Md Administrative... 4 42 

Receiving Station, Washington, D. G- Administrative. = 13 87 

boratory, y, Washington 7 270 

48 

1 55 Hospital, Quantico, Va Administrative. 1 21 

Marine Cor . 25 Air Station, Quantic, V. Administrative 4 159 

Executive 2 Secretary of the Navy, Administrative. 76 125 


ington. 
District ' Pabiie ARS Office, Potomac River | Administrative 
Naval Command, D. 


2 
š 


U. S. Reserve Training RNE, Alexandria, Va... Administrative... 1 

Recruiting Station and Office of Naval Officer Administrative 10 
Procurement, District of Columbia. A 

43 Ordnance Experimental Unit, District of Administrative 1 
Solum 

V, 9. Marine pes as anneni adsa Administrative. 1,058 

Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va.. Adminisatives=—.--] 1 — S 977 

N Henderson Hall, Wash- | Administrative 59 
ington. 

Marine ERAT Washington, D, C za ꝗ . AE ĩè ß ¾— ETR Ea N, a 13 

oth ry 1 550. Reser vice and Recruitment, Administrative! 558 44% 0 

eee of the Air ran A Ae Administrative. 72| 24—f 37 20 675 


Administrative 
Administrative.“ 52 106 {2.222 


Andrews Air Force Base, Vd 
Bolling Air Force Base, b. G 98 


1 All Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force vehicles in the area covered by the report are in administrative use. 


Chauffeurs, drivers, and maintenance personnel on board at military activities in the metropolitan District of Columbia area, Fort George G. 
Meade, Md., and Marine Corps schoals, Quantico, Va., as of Mar. 31, 1957 


Chauffeurs Drivers Maintenance 


Civilian | Military 


‘Total 


Total Civilian | Military Total Civilian | Military 


Department of Defense, total. ra 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, total. 


y 
: 
2 
a 
5 
o 
> 
8 
5 
g 
E 
i 

2 


Fort Myers, Va. 40 4 
Fort McNair, D 17 17 1 
Cameron Station, Va- 2 2 1 
U. S. Armed Services 109 16 7 
Army Communications Agency, District of Gos E PENS elise 3 2 
Fork atoi, Vanao sundatentensb nara apena 72 22 19 
Army Map Service, District of Colina 7 N 1 
Washington District Engineer, District of Columbia 4 8 n WA ya aR yale i eee CPL. ee Ree 
ee Ordnance ze Laboratory, District of 5 
bes 1 5 Reed ‘Army Medical enue District of Colum- 
F ͤ ͤ⅛uVljii!! T1 r 28 10 18 09 
Fort George G. Meade, NId 227027777 68 46 10 
Headquarters, 2d RANDOOM, Fort Meade, M 2 2 (Q) 
1 Battery, 35th AAA Brigade, Fort Sade, | $ 1 2 2 
8 0 Battery, 35th AAA Gun Battalion, Fort 4 z 1 í 
Por ates Battery, 3th AAA Missile Battalion, 

. oe Ps RR Ras A S r ltungastied 5 5 2 2 
Headquarters Battery, 19th AAA Group, Fort Meade, á 4 ; 
14th AAA Gun Battalion, Fairfax County, Va. 12 12 5 5 

h AAA Battalion, Montgomery County, Md. 1 1 1 1 
ist AAA Missile Battalion, Montgomery County, Md. 11 11 8 8 
75th AAA gna 5 — omery County, Md. 11 11 9 9 
60ist AAA Gun Battali eorges County, Md. 6 6 2 2 
6024 AAA Missile g, Mon omery County, Md. 3 3 3 3 
National Guard, District of Columbia ESS TGS fr — at 2 2 
Corph ea Engineers Civil Works Division: 

Erosion Board, D. C 1 —— 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 2 Lantos 
Washington District Office, District of Columbia. N ß re ae = 
Department of the Navy, total 9 6 3 mW EDE oO 8, 80 
David Taylor Model Basin, Carderock, Md— q w·—·7ͤ—·(w—v7—. ́ -tT nnnm 11 
1 ie omoa, 5 — eyes 10 
National Naval M cal Center, Bethesda, Md 21 —— Pars 
Naval Air Station, Wash e 12 
Naval Gun Factory, Was — D. 0... 55 3 
Naval Observatory, Washington, B. _- 1 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak; \ Mao oo uh TT.. 22 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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Chauffeurs, drivers, and maintenance personnel on board at military activities in the metropolitan District of Columbia area, Fort George G. 
Meade, Md., and Marine Corps schools, Quantico, Va., as of Ma. 381, 1957—Continued 


Maintenance 


Military Total Civilian Military Total 


Department of the ayy, total—continued 
Receiving station, Washington, D. O_.-.......----.----|----<-------}----0---2-+-|------0--2-- 33 ® 
Naval Research Laboratory. Washington, D. C 
Naval Seen 1 Washington, D. G 00 
Naval hospi Quantico, Va 


Marine Corps Air Station, Quantico, Va emn 
5 fice, Secretary of the Navy, Washing 
District Public Works Office, Potomac River eS o ot sy PEON GES Ee RS Raa S 

Command, District of Columbia 


U. S. Marine Corps, total. -=-= 


Marine Corps School, Quantico, Va “ 142 38 6 7 
Headquarters Battalion, Washington, D. CT 122 13 


8. Kr, OS Ne. a TE eee a AE 
ar Marine on D O Reserve and Recruitment District, 

— 1 — — 4 ag ply ech ‘Headquarters, FFC ( 
7 Corps, Washington, D. O rj5—r 


Department of the Air Force, total 7 
Andrews Air Force gg 155 


Bolling Air Force Base, D. CO 4 
Headquarters, U. 8, Air rere 


Maintenance performed eee personnel assigned to District Public * Maintenance of 22 vehicles assigned to these activities is performed by mainte- 
Works Office, Potomac ee aval Command. nance personne! of Headquarters Battalion. 
Maintenance performed by Bureau of Standards personnel on a reimbursable ? The chauffeur, driver, and maintenance personne! shown here apply only to the 


specific types of vehicles shown in col. 3 through 11 on attachment 


ieoor performed commercially. Maintenance of 5 of the light sedans reported by Bolling Air 3255 Base is 


formed by Fort Meade maintenance personnel. formed by Army maintenance personnel at the Pentagon motor pool. These 5 
45 percent of the total time of 2 civilian mechanics is estimated to be spent on light sedans are ed to the 4 Assistant Secretaries of the Air Force and the Air 
maintenance of the 41 vehicles assigned to these Engineer activities, Force Vice Chief of Staff, 


Passenger-carrying vehicles chartered, rented, or leased by nay. activities in the ie at District of Columbia area, Fort George G. 
Meade, Md., and Marine Corps schools, Quantico, Va., during the period July 1, 1956; through Mar. 31, 1957 


Sedans 


Chartered on an hourly or daily rate rather than on a mileage basis, 3 Leased at an annual cost of $500 each which includes the maintenance costs, 


1957 


Latest procurement costs—Passenger-carry- 
ing vehicles 
The latest average procurement costs of 
carrying yehicles purchased by the Army C. 
nance are as follows: 


nger- 
of Ord» 


Type Model | Average 
year price 

Light sedan 1957 81. 213. 64 
Medium sedan -| 1951 1. 399.95 
Heavy sedan... as 1951 4, 499. 95 
Station wagon ws 1957 1, 559. 98 
Carryall. Ws. -ssces55 -| 1957 1. 710. 59 
Buses: 

12- to 16-passenger_..... 1951 3, 199. 97 

27- to 33-passenger.._... A 1957 3, 837.00 

37- to 44-passenger, B00. 1957 5, 101. 00 

37- to 44-passenger, integral 1956 11, 889, 00 

Other (convertible) ------- 1955 17, 366. 25 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to point out 
that one of the things I requested of the 
Defense Department was to advise me 
what conditions or requirements were 
necessary to justify chauffeur-treat- 
ment of limousines used by certain offi- 
cials or ranks in the services. 

The Department has advised me in 
their letter which will be placed in the 
Recorp, that there is no written Depart- 
ment of Defense policy regarding who 
gets chauffeurs and who does not. This 
may be of interest to the appropriate 
committees of the Senate which pass 
upon funds used for these purposes. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR CLARK TOMORROW FOL- 
LOWING TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at the con- 
clusion of the usual period for the trans- 
action of routine business tomorrow 
morning, which will include statements 
limited to 3 minutes, the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] be rec- 
ognized, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


OIL IMPORTS 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, in dis- 
cussing the matter of oil imports last 
October, the Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, made this statement: There are 
few, if any, issues of national policy 
which affect more directly the economic 
well-being and the defense strength of 
the Nation than the question of how we 
are to assure a continuing and adequate 
supply of petroleum products.” 

I could not agree with him more. I 
cannot believe that anyone would seri- 
ously quarrel with his statement. Oil is 
at the very foundation of our peacetime 
commerce and industry. In modern 
and highly mechanized warfare, it is 
actually the margin of national survival. 
Hitler learned that lesson the hard way 
in the last war. 

It is vital that we have adequate sup- 
plies of oil. It is just as important that 
the supply be continuous and uninter- 
rupted by outside sources. In the light 
of Dr. Flemming’s significant statement, 
this question seems peculiarly pertinent 
today: “Why do we still lack decisive 
action on this crucial problem of crude 
oil imports?” 

7e 
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Without doubt, one of the gravest 
problems facing our country today is 
that of oil imports. Slowly but steadily 
and disastrously the flood of crude oil 
imports is engulfing our entire domes- 
tic industry. These imports are hurting 
the independent producer most of all. 
He is that adventuresome soul known 
throughout the oil industry as the ‘‘wild- 
catter.“ He is that rugged individual 
who down through the years operated 
against terrific odds and handicaps and 
who is chiefly responsible for finding 
the new reserves to meet the Nation's 
growing oil needs; when those needs are 
met by cheap oil from abroad, the incen- 
tive for exploration in our own country 
declines. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Is it 
not correct to say that 9 out of 10 wells 
the so-called wildeatters drill are abso- 
lutely worthless and are what are known 
as dry holes? 

Mr. BARRETT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. In my section of the country it 
takes about 19 exploratory wells to get 
1 producing well. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Is it 
not true also that it is absolutely neces- 
sary in time of war to have our supply 
of oil and our reserve supply within our 
own lines? 

Mr. BARRETT. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
Senator is much more familiar with this 
subject, because in my State we do not 
have anything left except what we call 
stripper wells, which are extremely ex- 
pensive to operate. However, oil today 
is largely transported by pipeline, al- 
though some of it is transported by 
tankers. In view of the fact that most 
of it is transported by pipeline, is it not 
therefore necessary that our reserve sup- 
plies, as I have said, be within our own 
lines? 

Mr. BARRETT. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. It would be disastrous 
if we did not have an adequate supply of 
oil available in times of emergency, such 
asawar. AsIsaid before, that was the 
margin that made it impossible for Hit- 
ler to carry on World War II. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania, Is it 
not true that if Hitler had had all the oil 
he required to operate his equipment and 
to transport his army, it probably would 
have been impossible to defeat his well- 
trained and well-organized army? 

Mr. BARRETT. That is entirely pos- 
sible. It certainly would have been true, 
had it not been for the fact that this 
country was able to throw the full impact 
of its own industrial plants, including its 
oil production, into the fight, and to help 
our allies in that war. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. If the 
Senator will yield once more, I should like 
to make a further comment. Of course, 
oil is brought across the water by tankers. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I was 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania during the Second World War, 
and I saw many tankers sunk by sub- 
marines off the Atlantic coast. They 
were bringing oil from the Southwest, 
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from Texas and Louisiana, for the use of 
our refineries. 

Mr. BARRETT. And from Venezuela. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. And 
from Venezuela. We have sufficient 
pipelines within our country at the pres- 
ent time to supply our refineries, and if 
we have sufficient oil reserves, we will 
not have to depend on oil from other 
countries. 

Mr. BARRETT. The Russians have a 
great many submarines at the present 
time, and they would be a serious threat 
in a similar situation. It shows the folly 
of depending on outside sources for oil 
ee ofemergency. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

As I said, when the needs I have de- 
scribed are met by cheap oil from abroad, 
the incentive for exploration in our own 
country declines. 

It hampers drilling operations and, of 
course, less drilling means less oil dis- 
covered, and consequently less reserves 
against the rainy day when we may need 
oil desperately, and important also, it 
means less employment and less tax 
revenue. 

This problem has been with us for a 
long time. It has been developing since 
the end of World War II. We have 
escaped from some of the more pressing 
consequences of the problem from time 
to time because of the intervention of 
world events. But the escape has never 
been more than temporary. We should 
have taken the bull by the horns long 
ago. Now is the time for action, and I 
mean now. Before the world war, we 
were traditionally an exporter, but by 
1949 our Nation had become an im- 
porter of crude oil and oil products. No 
one could complain as long as the im- 
ports only supplemented our domestic 
production and supplied certain product 
deficiencies. As everyone knows our en- 
tire economy and our national security 
depend upon an abundant supply of 
petroleum products. Under conditions 
as they exist today, it is necessary to im- 
port a certain amount of crude oil as 
well as some residual fuel oil. 

Let me review the history briefly. 

The switch from an exporter to an im- 
porter was fine as long as the crude oil 
imports only supplemented domestic 
production. We must import some 
residual fuel oil, for instance, for heat- 
ing and industrial use along the east 
coast. We must import crudes for the 
manufacture of asphalt because we do 
not have adequate supplies in our own 
country. Noone complained a great deal 
then, but toward the end of 1949 and 
early in 1950, oil from abroad began to 
threaten to displace vital domestic pro- 
duction. Many expressed grave concern 
over possible damage to the development 
of our domestic industry. They were 
absolutely right. The proof that they 
were right is being written today in 
every one of the 29 oil producing States 
of the Union. 

It is being written in terms of a 
marked slump in the search for new oil 
and the development of our known oil 
reserves. The proof of that fact is plain 
and evident today. Nothing was said 
about imports during the Korean crisis. 
We needed oil and oil products at that 
time in tremendous quantities. Imports 
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continued at high figures but domestic 
production reached even higher levels, 
The oil industry was hard put to it to 
meet the expanded demand. But once 
the crisis in Korea was over, the old 
problem of imports was back, much worse 
than before. 

Mr. President, the following chart 
shows graphically the terrific increase in 
crude oil and refined products during the 
past 5 years: 


Imports Crude- 

oil pro- 
Year duction | Ratio 

Crude | Oil prod- | Tota 
oil ucts 

573 385 958 6,262 | 15.2 
648 386 1, 034 6, 458 16.0 
656 396 1,052 6,346. 16.6 
782 466 1, 248 6, 807 18,3 
1056. 934 492 1,426 7.151 19.9 
June 1957..| 1. 150 500 1, 650 7,265 22.7 
July 1057.1, 275 500 1,775 6,900 | 25.7 


+ Estimated, 


For a long time no one has pretended 
that the situation was not serious: Im- 
ports have throttled back our domestic 
production. The production allowable 
on Texas wells rather than east Texas, 
dropped from 259 days in 1952 to only 
194 days in 1954. As of July of this year, 
Texas’ allowable is only 13 days per 
month, or on the basis of 156 days per 
year. 

These excessive imports are tough on 
the industry, but the discouraging effect 
on exploration and on new reserves is 
even worse. We must not only replace 
the oil we use today but we must make 
additional discoveries to take care of 
the increasing demands of the future. 
That means we should constantly be ex- 
panding our search for oil. But the fact 
is, we are not doing so. 

In 1953 we had a shut-in domestic pro- 
ductive capacity of about 1,200,000, but 
by 1954, it had risen to approximately 
1,800,000, and today we have a shut-in 
capacity of more than 2 million barrels 
a day. 

In 1953 we had 700 seismograph crews 
actively searching for new reserves com- 
pared to 600 in 1954 and 525 today. That 
represents a 25 percent decline in the 
number of teams looking for new oil in 
3 years. Clearly an excess of imports 
has been drying up the incentives to the 
discovery of new reserves. 

Early in 1955 the President’s Cabinet 
Advisory Committee took public notice 
of this danger. This group, known as 
the Fuels Policy Committee, urged a 
holding action. It recommended that 
imports of crude and residual fuel oil be 
held to their 1954 ratios to domestic out- 
put. The Committee found that the na- 
tional security might be imperiled if im- 
ports went beyond that point. It was a 
thoroughly sound and conservative con- 
clusion. 

Congress also concerned itself with 
this problem at that time. The danger 
to the domestic oil industry, in part at 
least, led to inclusion of the impairment 
of the national security clause in the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1955. 
Yet the fact is that crude oil imports, 
except for the Suez interlude, have been 
constantly on the increase. 
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By July 1955 imports averaged 830,000 
barrels of crude a day, representing an 
increase of 15 percent during the year, 
while the demand in this country had 
increased by only some 7 percent. 

By July 1956 imports averaged 1,080,- 
000 barrels of crude a day, which repre- 
sented a 30 percent increase over the 
level of a year before, but domestic de- 
mand had risen by less than 4 percent. 

Crude-oil imports now total about 
1,275,000 barrels a day, or more than 17 
percent of our domestic production. By 
the way, that does not take into consid- 
eration imports of oil products. 

There are signs that this decline in ex- 
ploration is being refiected in a decline in 
actual drilling. 

In my own State oilmen in 1954 drilled 
more than 6.5 million feet of hole in look- 
ing for oil and gas. A year later they 
drilled fewer than 4.5 million feet. Last 
year they drilled only 3.7 million. That 
is a 43-percent drop in just 2 years. 

In 1953 Wyoming reserves totaled a 
billion barrels, but 8,681,000 barrels of 
reserves from new discoveries together 
with 288,301,000 barrels from extensions 
and revisions increased these reserves to 
over a billion and a quarter barrels by the 
end of the year, after allowing for 82 
million barrels produced. 

In 1956 the Wyoming reserves were 
1,373,000,000; and with 7,251,000 barrels 
in new discoveries plus 88 million from 
extensions and revisions—then allowing 
for 106 million in production, left the re- 
serves at 1,363,000,000 barrels, which was 
10 million less than the year before. Wy- 
oming’s production is down 10 thousand 
barrels a day below what it was a year 
ago. This means a loss to Wyoming pro- 
ducers of $30,000 every day of the week, 
and practically $1 million a month. 

The full impact of these outlandish oil 
imports may not leave its full mark on 
the industry in Wyoming for some time, 
but eventually it will bear down when the 
ever-increasing imports bring about a 
drop in the price of crude oil. The ex- 
cessive oil imports will then be felt by 
all of the people of my State—whether 
they have oil wells or royalties or not. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania? 

if BARRETT. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Do 
not the excessive imports affect what we 
call the small or independent producers? 

Mr. BARRETT. They certainly do; 
because it is the small operator who must 
sell and dispose of his oil, whereas the 
large producers are integrated com- 
panies, which can take their own oil to 
the refineries, and dispose of it very 
readily. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. If the 
Senator will permit a comment, I do 
not suppose it has happened in Wyo- 
ming as yet, but in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania many of the wells are 
now owned and operated by farmers. 
They have done really very well. But 
the heavy oil importations are hurting 
them, because they do not have the ready 
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ral markets which they formerly en- 
joyed. 

Mr. BARRETT. I may say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Pennsylvania 
that his State is the oldest oil-producing 
State in the Union, and my State is one 
of the newer producers of oil. As of now 
we have not gotten to the point where 
we have any large number of what may 
be called “stripper” wells. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. I 
know of one well in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania which was discovered in 1897. 
It produced at that time about 500 bar- 
rels a day. I asked the owners of the 
well not a great while ago to give me 
the record of it in 1956, and I was in- 
formed that it produced a little more 
than 4% barrels a day, even after 59 
years. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is a wonderful 
record, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. In the State of Ne- 
braska the oil business is decidedly in its 
infancy. It has, however, developed re- 
markably during the past 4, or 5, or 6 
years. 

My question to the distinguished Sena- 
tor, who is more familiar with the oil 
industry than I am, is what effect the 
excessive imports have upon the expan- 
sion and development of the crude-oil- 
producing industry. 

Mr. BARRETT. They have had a 
disastrous effect already in the Western 
States, and it may be even worse in the 
years ahead unless action is taken, and 
taken soon, because the price of crude 
oil will certainly drop if something is not 
done to stop the ever-increasing impor- 
tations. If the present trend continues, 
of course it will bring about another ter- 
rific drop in the work of the seismo- 
graphing and geological work of all kinds 
in the search for oil and in drilling wells 
to try to discover new fields. 

I may say to my distinguished col- 
league from Nebraska that particularly 
the small independent operator will be 
prejudiced because of the excessive im- 
ports, because of the fact that he does 
not have a ready outlet for the crude 
which he produces, and he has to sell it 
to somebody else. As a result, he will 
not drill wildcat wells, unless he knows 
that when he gets production he will 
have a ready market for his oil. As a 
consequence, we will find that much ex- 
ploration will be curtailed in the West- 
ern States, and I have already indicated 
that that has already happened in Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then the burden that 
falls upon the oil industry by reason of 
excessive importations falls the heaviest 
upon the smaller units or smaller opera- 
tors in the newer areas, which are still 
pretty much in a speculative stage, and 
on developments where the risk is 
greatest. 

Mr. BARRETT. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. And the segment of 
the industry that has made an expansion 
over a wide area, including refineries, 
sometimes transportation facilities such 
as pipelines, and its own wholesale and 
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retail outlets, can stand the shock of 
foreign oil imports far better than can 
the so-called small independents; is that 
correct? 

Mr. BARRETT. The Senator from 
Nebraska is entirely correct about that. 

Mr. President, the economy of our 
State depends to a great extent on a 
sound and prosperous oil industry. If 
the tax revenue from oil is down, the rest 
of us wind up making good the deficit. 
That is true whether the drop is in royal- 
ties to the State from the public domain 
or in those from State lands or in the 
production taxes on the oil itself. 

In the first 6 months of this year the 
industry drilled in this country 9 percent 
fewer wells than it did in the same period 
in 1956. If the trend continues, we shall 
find less oil this year than we shall be 
using. That has happened only once 
before in recent history—in the abnor- 
mal war year of 1943. 

The Oil and Gas Journal reports that 
the independent operators have been 
hardest hit by the drilling slump. 

That is in accordance with the state- 
ments made a minute ago by both of 
my distinguished colleagues. 

Well over half the independent opera- 
tors polled by the Journal say many of 
the independent operators have had to 
slash their drilling programs 50 percent 
or more. Yet, as the Journal points out, 
the smaller companies last year drilled 
83 percent of the wildcat wells. 

The domestic producer is suffering, but 
he is not alone. 

The farmer who should be collecting 
royalties on normal production is suf- 
fering. 

The men who would otherwise be em- 
ployed in oil-field work are suffering. 

The schools that derive so much of 
their support from oil taxes are suffering, 
which means that the children who at- 
tend them are suffering. 

The State treasuries that should be 
getting royalties and tax returns from 
domestic production are suffering. 

The national economy is suffering. 

True it is that there has been some 
administrative action from the Office of 
Defense Mobilization while crude im- 
ports have been rising. In practical ef- 
fect, however, it has been little more 
than shadowboxing. 

In August 1955, the ODM sent to im- 
porting companies a letter asking for 
specific data on future import plans. In 
October 1955, the ODM recommended 
across-the-board cuts of 7 percent in 
crude imports, with the exception of 
erude imports from Canada and Vene- 
zuela, 

In November 1955, the ODM asked the 
importing companies to furnish data on 
their imports monthly. In May 1956, 
the ODM speted out a new formula for 
calculating the 1954 ratios. 

In June 1956, importers were told they 
should cut their planned -third-quarter 
imports to a level 4 percent below the 
actual volume for the first 6 months of 
that year. 

On September 25, 1956, a new letter 
said imports should be cut by some 
60,000 barrels a day more than they had 
been. The same letter also announced 
that a hearing on imports would be held 
in October. 
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On October 11, 1956, a letter definitely 
announcing this hearing went to all in- 
terested companies. The same letter 
said the President’s Fuels Policy Com- 
mittee was studying a task-force report 
on the situation. 

Finally, on October 22, 1956, the ODM 
opened hearings on the entire problem; 
and there, for all practical purposes, we 
have been stalled ever since. Yet from 
August 1955, when the first ODM letter 
went out, until the present, crude oil 
imports have increased by 52 percent; 
and they are increasing by the day. 

It would be untrue to say that nothing 
at all has come from these efforts to get 
voluntary action. Importing companies 
have indicated a desire to comply with 
every request of the Government for ac- 
tion, but these requests have failed to 
recognize the competitive facts of life 
in the industry. 

It was desirable to hold the 1954 ratio 
between domestic production and im- 
ports, or something close to it. But this 
could not be translated into a simple 
freezing of the status quo. If that had 
been done, the companies that had been 
importing the most and the longest 
would have been given an unfair com- 
petitive advantage. 

It was important to hold the overall 
industry imports to a reasonable level, 
but not to prejudice any company that 
had not established an imports history; 
and efforts at a voluntary solution have 
failed because this has not been done. 

We must—if it is at all possible—find 

a solution to this problem on a voluntary 
basis. 
What we need, in order to get this job 
done on a voluntary basis, is to provide a 
sound and realistic formula and an open- 
ing of the way to compliance with that 
formula. 

Free competition and initiative have 
made our industrial plant the envy of 
every other nation on earth. We ought 
not put curbs on that initiative or 
shackles on that competition. We 
might kill the very spirit of the industry, 
if we did so. 

What the Government must do is spell 
out precisely what is needed, and then 
provide the companies with a yardstick 
by which they can measure their per- 
formance. If such a formula is sug- 
gested, I believe the industry will comply. 
Certainly it deserves a chance to prove 
that it can and that it will. 

Two months ago, I wrote Gordon Gray, 
the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, as follows: 

The problem of crude oil imports is be- 
coming acute, and there are many signs, 
such as increased drilling activity abroad 
and rapid increase in number and size of 
tankers which plainly indicate that this 
problem will shortly become much more 
serious if strong action is not taken in the 
very near future. I hope a satisfactory solu- 
tion to this problem can be worked out be- 
fore the situation becomes even more ag- 
gravated. 

My own study and consideration of this 
matter leads me to believe that a formula 
which would entitle refiners to import crude 
oil into this country in any given year not 
in excess of their 1954 imports, or not in ex- 


cess of 10 percent of their refinery runs, 
whichever is the greater, would probably 


find wide acceptance within the industry. 
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Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
door is wide open for a solution of this 
matter on a voluntary basis, if the 
Cabinet Committee recently appointed 
by the President will make to the petro- 
leum industry a bold and forthright pro- 
posal that imports be cut back at least 
to the 1956 level, with old importing 
companies taking a cut of 10 percent be- 
low that figure, so that new operators 
can have substantially more than their 
1956 ratio. We need a solution that will 
be fair and equitable to all segments of 
the industry in our country, and at the 
same time will avoid the necessity of im- 
posing control on this great industry. 

It seems to me that if this issue is not 
settled on a voluntary basis before the 
end of this month, then it will be in- 
cumbent upon the President to exercise 
the authority vested in him in the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1955. 

According to that law, if the President 
finds that imports are threatening the 
national security— 

He shall take such action as he deems 
necessary to adjust the imports of such ar- 
ticle to a level that will not threaten to 
impair the national security. 


That law does not specify the exact 
method which must be used. But it is 
clearly stated that he shall act, not just 
that he may act. Time now is very 
much of the essence. ` 

The situation is becoming increasingly 
worse day by day. We cannot shut our 
eyes to a 13-day allowable in Texas, a 
drop of 40,000 barrels a day in Okla- 
homa, or a drop of 10,000 barrels a day 
in Wyoming production. The same is 
true of every oil-producing State in the 
country. 

We cannot ignore the decline in the 
number of exploratory crews at work in 
the field and the sharp drop in drilling, 
The domestic petroleum industry is in 
acute danger; and, by the same token, 
our national security is in danger. 

Studies of the problem have been 
made. We do not need any more. We 
need action; we need action now. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
r ari Senator from Wyoming 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JoHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. BARRETT. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am 
thankful to the distinguished and able 
Senator from Wyoming for the remarks 
he has made today. He is one of the 
best informed persons in the country as 
regards the oil industry and all its prob- 
lems. In connection with this matter, 
he has rendered a great service to the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly I am not the best informed per- 
son as regards this industry. However, 
I have lived around the edges of the oil 
industry for nearly 40 years, and I have 
found out a few things about it; and 
certainly I know a few things, from the 
practical standpoint, about the intrica- 
cies of the industry. 

Mr. CURTIS. I must disagree with 
the Senator in part. His reputation has 
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not been confined to the State of Wyo- 
ming. It has drifted over and affected 
public sentiment in Nebraska, and we 
look to him as one of the leaders in the 
oil industry and legislation relating 
thereto. 

Now, separate and apart from any in- 
jury that continues to afflict the industry 
by reason of these excessive imports, 
they should be curtailed from the stand- 
point of the security of our country and 
the national defense and the general 
economy. Is not that true? 

Mr. BARRETT. That is exactly true, 
and that issue has been resolved. I think 
that conclusion has been reached by the 
administration. Now the question is 
how to go about it and what to do to 
curtail the imports and push them back 
to a fair level. I am hoping action will 
be taken very shortly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the Senator from Nebraska 
in commending the Senator from Wyo- 
ming for laying the cards on the table, 
and trying to present to the Senate and 
to the administration the difficult situa- 
tion in which the domestic oil economy 
finds itself at the present time, and the 
difficulties which confront it because of 
the increased imports of petroleum from 
overseas sources. I think the Senator 
from Wyoming has performed a service 
not only for his State but for the entire 
oil producing area, 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. I may say that Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, and Wyoming are im- 
portant oil producing States. I thank 
the Senator for his contribution. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 18, 1957, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 


S. 18. An act for the relief of Alessandron 
Renda; 

S. 80. An act for the relief of Maria Ade- 
laide Allessandroni; 

S. 164. An act for the relief of John G. 
Michael; 

S. 249. An act for the relief of Theodora 
Hegeman; 

S. 250. An act for the relief of Kyu Yawp 
Lee and his wife, Hyung Sook Lee; 

S. 251. An act for the relief of Edith Elisa- 
beth Wagner; 

S. 255. An act for the relief of Fumiko 
Shikanuki; 

S. 256. An act for the relief of Aristea 
Vitogianes; 

S. 284. An act for the relief of Miyako Ueda 
Osgood; 

S. 303. An act for the relief of Gaetano 
Mattioli Cicchini; 

S. 307. An act for the relief of Noemi Ma- 
ria Vida Williams and Maria Loretta Vida; 

S. 308. An act for the relief of Maria 
Caccomo; 

S. 368. An act for the relief of Jose Me- 
lina-Chavez (Joe Medina) ; 

S. 526. An act for the relief of Tikva 
Polsky; 

S. 530. An act for the relief of Shun Wen 
Lung (also known as Van Long and Van 5S. 
Lung); 

S. 560. An act for the relief of Alec Ernest 
Sales; 

S. 583. An act for the relief of Stanislav 
Maglica; 

S. 592. An act for the relief of Anton 
Revak; 
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S. 615. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Ray; 

S. 622. An act for the relief of Georgina 
Mercedes Llera; 

S. 629. An act for the relief of John 
Eicher]; 

S. 653. An act for the relief of Mrs. Elsbe 
Hermine can Dam Hurst; 

S. 767. An act for the relief of Christo Pan 
Lycouras Manroyenis (Maurogenis) ; 

S. 785. An act for the relief of Helga 
Binder; 

S. 788. An act for the relief of Thelma 
Margaret Hwang; 

S. 804. An act for the relief of Georgios D. 
Christopoulos; 

S. 908. An act for the relief of Kuo York 
Chynn; 

S. 973. An act for the relief of Yun Wha 
Yoon Holsman 

S. 987. An act for the relief of Leonardo 
Finelli; 

S. 1083. An act for the relief of Maria 
Maniates; 

S. 1192. An act for the relief of Irma B. 
Poellmann; 

S. 1360. An act for the relief of Mrs. Ger- 
aldine Elaine Sim; 

S. 1376. An act for the relief of Chong You 
How (also known as Edward Charles Yee), 
his wife, Eng Lai Fong, and his child, Chong 
Yim Keung; 

S. 1566. An act for the relief of Arthur 
Sew Sang, Kee Yin Sew Wong, Sew Ing Lin, 
Sew Ing Quay, and Sew Ing You; 

S. 1581. An act for the relief of Sheu Shei 
Lan and Chow Shong Yep; and 

S. 1933. An act for the relief of Janos 
Schreiner. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE JAMES 
B. BOWLER, OF ILLINOIS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives, 
which will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
July 18, 1957. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Honor- 
able James B. BOWLER, a Representative from 
the State of Illinois. 

Resolved, That a committee of 12 Members 
of the House with such Members of the Sen- 
ate as may be joined be appointed to attend 
the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Rep- 
resentative JAMES B. BOWLER, whose 
death has just been announced, was one 
of the most distinguished public officials 
in the city of Chicago, and for a long 
period of time was my close personal 
friend. In his youth Representative 
Bow .er was a famous athlete, and some 
50 years ago was one of the champion 
cyclists of the country. He competed 
in sprints and middle-distance events, 
winning national championships, and he 
was a member of one of the famous 
teams which won a 6-day bicycle race in 
Madison Square Garden. 

After terminating his athletic life, he 
entered the field of politics, and was 
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elected an alderman in the city of Chi- 
cago, and served in that capacity for 
45 years. 

I was a colleague of his in the Chicago 
City Council for a number of years. 
Councilman BowLer was a kindly, gen- 
erous, and friendly man, with great na- 
tive shrewdness and ability, and he be- 
came the chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the city council, which was the 
leading post on that body. In that ca- 
pacity he conducted the affairs of his 
office with great ability. 

Some years ago he was elected to Con- 
gress to succeed the famous Adolph J. 
Sabath, from that district, and he won 
the hearts of all his colleagues in the 
other body as he had won the hearts of 
members of the Chicago City Council 
and the citizens of Chicago generally. 

It is with a deep sense of personal sor- 
row and a real appreciation for his 
splendid public service that on behalf of 
myself and my colleague [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
I submit the following resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. JAMES B. Bow er, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Illinois. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the Presiding Officer 
to join the committee appointed on the 
part of the House of Representatives to at- 
tend the funeral of the deceased Repre- 
sentative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 


The Senate, by unanimous consent, 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the observa- 
tions made by my distinguished senior 
colleague. While I did not know JAMES 
Bow er quite so well, I did know him and 
did esteem him. I quite agree that he 
was a very spectacular, shall I say, and 
colorful figure in the political and civic 
life of Chicago. So I join in these ex- 
pressions of sympathy, and I trust they 
will be communicated to his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 167) was unan- 
imously agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 6 o’clock and 17 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, as a further mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased 
Representative, took a recess, the recess 
being, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Friday, July 19, 
1957, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 18 (legislative day of July 8), 
1957: 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

John Strickler, of Virginia, to be United 

States attorney for the western district of 
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Virginia for a term of 4 years. He is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expires July 16, 1957. 
FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD or REVIEW 

Charles R. Ferguson, of Pennsylvania, to be 
a member of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review for the term expiring July 15, 
1960, (Reappointment.) 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

Carl F. White, of Santa Monica, Calif., to 
be collector of customs for customs collec- 
tion district No. 27, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles, Calif. (Reappointment.) 


WITHDRAWAL 
Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate July 18 (legislative day of 
July 8), 1957: 
PosTMASTER 


Clarence E. Harden to be postmaster at 
Tolono, in the State of Illinois. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuursbay, Jury 18, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 

Most merciful and gracious God, Thou 
art far beyond the reach of the wisdom 
and the understanding of our finite and 
fallible minds. 


We rejoice, however, that the inex- 
haustible resources of Thy grace are 
always available when we approach Thee 
with a humble spirit and a contrite heart. 

Guide us this day in the ways of right- 
eousness and peace and in seeking to 
serve Thee faithfully may we be blessed 
with the tokens of Thine everlasting 
favor. 

May our President, our Speaker, and 
all the Members of this legislative body 
be richly endowed with the cardinal 
virtues of faith, hope, and love. 

Inspire them with a calm and com- 
monsense spirit which is so essential to 
clear judgment and right decision. 

We thank Thee for the character and 
ministry of one of our colleagues whom 
Thou hast called unto Thyself. Thou 
has opened unto him the gateway to the 
larger life and received him into Thy 
nearer presence. Grant unto the mem- 
bers of his bereaved family the consola- 
tion of Thy grace. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 
Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, 
without its being considered a precedent, 
but due to the fact that one of our be- 
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loved colleagues has died and we will ad- 
journ out of respect to the memory of 
our late distinguished friend, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members who 
desire to do so may extend their remarks 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp and in- 
clude therein extraneous matters if they 
so desire. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Hertone (at the request of Mr. 
Sixes), for 1 week, on account of the 
death of his mother. 


THE LATE HONORABLE JAMES B. 
BOWLER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
O’Brien]. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with deep regret and a heavy burden 
on my heart that I announce to the 
Members of the House the passing of 
JAMES B. Bow ter, who died today, July 
18, at his home in Chicago, III. 

Representative BOWLER was born in 
Chicago and educated in the parochial 
and public schools of that city. He 
served as a member of the Chicago City 
Council from 1906 until 1953, with the 
exception of 4 years from 1923 to 1927, 
when serving as commissioner of com- 
pensation for the city of Chicago, and 6 
months when serving as public vehicle 
license commissioner for the city. Dur- 
ing his long service in the city council 
at various times he served as chairman 
of many of the committees of that body, 
including the most important commit- 
tees of local transportation, utilities, 
finance, and rules. For 8 years he served 
as president pro tempore of the city 
council. 

Representative BowLER was elected to 
the 83d Congress on July 7, 1953, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of the 
late Honorable Adolph J. Sabath; he 
was reelected to the 84th and 85th Con- 
gresses. 

To his widow and family go the deep 
sympathy of Mrs. O’Brien and myself. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
again the flag of our country is at half- 
mast over the Capitol, and we are gath- 
ered with saddened hearts to note the 
passing of one whose association with us 
in this historic Chamber has left sweet 
memories that time will not efface. 

JIm BOWIER lived a long and useful 
life and during many decades he was the 
warm and close friend of the dean of the 
Illinois Democratic delegation, and my 
warm and close friend. Congressman 
O’Brien and I now are under a great 
emotional strain, still crushed by news 
that came to us only a short time ago of 
the passing of a dear friend and the 
earthly severance of a bond of affection 
the weaving of which had started over 
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half a century ago and which grew 
stronger with every passing year. Our 
grief is shared by all the members of the 
Illinois delegation. 

JIM Bower was in every sense of the 
word a great American. At the turn of 
the century he was a renowned athlete 
whose name was a household word 
throughout the Nation. It was then that 
bicycle racing had a tremendous popular 
appeal. Great crowds turned out to view 
the spectacles of speed and courage when 
the champion bicycle riders met in con- 
test. Jim BOWIER was a champion of 
champions, and thousands have been the 
hats that have been hurled high in the 
air in many American cities when over 
the finish line came first as always the 
bicycle of Jim Bow Ler. 

Many times when I have seen him 
enter this Chamber, walking with the 
aid of a cane and sitting all during the 
session giving intense attention to all 
the legislative business that was being 
transacted, always racked with the pain 
of arthritis but always with a smile on 
his face, I have thought of the Jim 
Bowter that first I saw, the athletic idol 
of the Nation, JIM BOWLER, the cham- 
pion, always driving his bicycle first past 
the finish line. 

Then came the start of his public serv- 
ice. He came on the scene when poli- 
tics in a big city was rough business. 
But Jim Bow ter never was rough. He 
was firm, always like Tom O'BRIEN a 
man of his word, but also like Tom 
O’Brien he never deviated from the 
simple virtues that mothers teach to 
their children and which if their chil- 
dren when they grow up continue to fol- 
low will assure them a place in the es- 
teem of their fellows. 

Jm Bow.er was an alderman in the 
city council of Chicago for 47 years. He 
was chairman at various times of all the 
important committees of the council, in- 
cluding the Committee on Finance and 
the Committee on Rules. For some time 
he was president pro tempore of the 
council and in the absence of the mayor 
he was acting mayor of the second city 
in population in the United States. 

He had tremendous power. That 
power came to him by reason not only of 
his outstanding ability and his seniority 
as a member of the council, but as well 
from his position as a ward committee- 
man of the Democratic Party and one of 
the great leaders of the party in Chi- 
cago and in Cook County. 

In all that time of service and of tre- 
mendous influence, never once did the 
shadow of suspicion or of distrust ever 
fall upon him. He was a tower of in- 
tegrity, and everyone in the great city of 
Chicago for a period exceeding half a 
century knew that Jim Bow ter prized his 
honor, his party’s honor, and his city’s 
honor more than he prized his own life. 

He was a deeply religious man, regular 
in his worship and practicing in all of 
the contacts of his daily life the teach- 
ings of a religion of faith and of love. 
He was never too busy to help those in 
the humbler stations of life who faced 
baffling problems and had nowhere to 
turn, and when they went to Jim BOWLER 
he would drop everything to give atten- 
tion to the ones who had no other place 
to go. 
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Jm Bow er was devoted to his wife. 
Many times during recesses here in the 
House we had chatted together and he 
would relive it all in the telling to me of 
instances of his courtship and of his 
marriage to the fine young woman who 
remained always his queen. ‘To her and 
to the other members of the family I join 
with my colleagues in the expression of 
deepest sympathy. I have the faith that 
Jim Bow ter lives on and that at this 
moment he is very close to her whom he 
loved and that always it will be so. 

In the passing of Jim Bow ter, Chicago 
has lost one of its builders, Illinois a son 
who always did her honor, and the 
Nation a faithful servitor. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a sad heart that I address this body 
concerning the untimely death of my 
dear friend and colleague, James B. 
BOWLER. I have known Jim Bow ter for 
over 30 years. He was a man of 
strength and simplicity and with a heart 
that felt for every human being. ‘There 
was no pretense about Jm Bow ter. 

He was known as the Silver Fox in 
the city council of Chicago, where he 
was alderman of the 25th ward for 43 
years, he was chairman of many power- 
ful committees, including finance, and 
served 8 years as president pro tempore. 

In 1953 he succeeded the dean of the 
House A. J. Sabath, and was so serving 
at the time of his death. Jm BOWLER 
married Anastasia V. Sweeney and my 
deepest sympathies are conveyed to his 
bereaved widow. 

JIM BOWLER has gone to the Great Be- 
yond. He is probably today gazing upon 
this great Chamber and upon his friends 
with deep satisfaction in the knowledge 
that his work was well done. The city 
of Chicago, the great State of Illinois, 
and his district will feel keenly the loss 
of Jim Bow er, but the ideals which he 
held uppermost in life and for which he 
fought will always remain in the hearts 
of the people of his district. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois, I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join Congressman O’Brien, Congress- 
man O'Hara, and my other colleagues 
from Illinois, in paying tribute to Jim 
Bow Ler. Jim Bow Ler was a fine man 
and a fine Congressman. It was not my 
good fortune to know him as long or as 
well as Congressman O'BRIEN and Con- 
gressman O'Hara have known him. 
Theirs is a proud memory to be cherished 
as a result of their long association with 
him and their heart-warming close 
friendship with him. Mine is much more 
recent, but quite enriching nevertheless. 

I came to know Jim Bow.er when he 
was a member of the city council of the 
city of Chicago, shortly before he en- 
tered the Congress of the United States. 
He was for many years one of the leaders 
of the city council. I came to know him 
better as a result of our close association 
since he became a Member of Congress, 
and I know I have benefitted greatly 
from that fortunate friendship. It was a 
privilege to share his warm personality, 
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to share in the richness of his experience, 

to benefit by his knowledge. His has 

been a long life of helping his fellow man. 

There was nothing that anyone wanted 

that Jim Bow Ler was not ready to help 

him with. ‘To my mind he was the very 

inspiration for the poem about the man 

who wanted nothing more than to live 

in a house by the side of the road and be 

a friend to man. This was JIM BOWLER. 

And I think of another famous poem that 

embodies Jim Bowter’s philosophy, the 

poem that was written by John Donne in 

the 16th century. He said: 

No man is an island entire of itself. 

Every man is part of the continent, a piece of 
the main. 

For every clod that is washed away the con- 
tinent is the less; 

Every man’s death diminishes me, for I am 
a part of mankind. 

Therefore do not ask to know for whom the 
bell tolls; it tolls for thee. 


This was Jim Bowter’s philosophy. It 
epitomizes the love that one has for his 
fellow man. I, too, will miss him very 
much and I want to express on behalf of 
Mrs. Yates and myself our profound 
sympathy to Mrs. Bowler and Jim’s 
family. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. While our late 
friend Jim Bow ter had served in this 
body for a comparatively short period 
of time in a part of the 83d Congress, 
and in the 84th Congress, and in this 
Congress, and due to his physical con- 
dition has not been able to be with us 
physically and in the House during this 
Congress, he has made a profound, favor- 
able impression upon all of his col- 
leagues. The impression he has made 
was that which one who has served here 
for anywhere from 12 to 20 years would 
make. He was quiet, he was dignified, 
he had a kindly, whimsical smile on his 
face when he walked into this Chamber 
in great pain and sitting here day in 
and day out. 

All Members got to know him very 
quickly. They were attracted by his 
strong, powerful personality. I had not 
known Jim Bow ter for a week before I 
felt that I had known him for years. 
The strong feeling ‘of friendship that ex- 
isted between us was quickly cemented 
and it was his remarkable, charming 
personality that did that. 

So while he only served here for a com- 
paratively short time, he has left his 
imprint upon the minds of all of us, the 
imprint of a fine legislator, a kind gen- 
tleman, a good man, and a great Amer- 
ican. 

Mr. Bow.er was a man of strong de- 
termination. He was not one who took 
the floor and made speeches, He sat in 
this Chamber and he voted in accord- 
ance with his judgment. His conscience 
and his strong determination were evi- 
denced on many occasions. Speaking 
for the Democratic leadership, I can say 
that we could always depend on Jm 
Bowter. Not only was he a great Amer- 
ican but he was a great party man. 

Some 3 months ago I called Jr 
Bow er in Chicago from Washington to 
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have a little chat with my very dear 
friend to find out how he was and to 
speak with him that the occasion would 
call for. I spoke with both Jim and Mrs. 
Bowler. As an illustration of the strong 
determined type of mind that he pos- 
sessed, despite the fact that he was very 
sick, despite the fact he was under or- 
ders from his doctor not to leaye Chi- 
cago, during the talk he said to me, 
John, if you and Sam RAYBURN need me 
back in Washington tomorrow on an im- 
portant vote, let me know and I will go 
back.” 

To me that illustrates more convinc- 
ingly than anything else the strong char- 
acter that JIM BOWLER possessed in con- 
nection with his devotion to the public 
office he occupied and to the duties of 
that office. 

He was a quiet Member, but an effec- 
tive one. He wielded influence with his 
other colleagues. He was a stabilizing 
influence. Sam RAYBURN and I could go 
to him and Jim would talk to some Mem- 
bers in a very productive, effective way. 
We could always depend upon him. 

I did not know him as long as Tom 
O’Brien or Barratt O'Hara knew him or 
others in terms of years, but in terms of 
spirit I feel as though I have known Jum 
Bowter just as long as they have. = 

To Mrs. Bowler and her loved ones I 
extend the profound sympathy of Mrs. 
McCormack and myself. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join in extending my deepest sym- 
pathy to the Illinois delegation in its 
hour of sorrow. 

It was not my privilege to know Mr. 
Bower for many years. I became ac- 
quainted with him when he came to the 
House, and considered it a great priv- 
ilege to enjoy his friendship. Although 
a Republican and he a stalwart Demo- 
crat, it was a pleasure to talk to him 
about some of these great problems that 
affect America. I used to jokingly tell 
him that if there was but one individual 
in the House present when Chaplain de- 
livered his prayer, I could look across the 
aisle and see Jim BOwWIER. He was con- 
stant in his attendance here and dedi- 
cated to the service for which he came 
to Washington. I know the great loss 
that the Illinois delegation has sustained. 
He was a friendly man and desirous of 
helping all. It is always a great loss 
when a dedicated public servant passes 
away, and that ic so, as far as Jim 
Bower was concerned. The public 
service is poorer for his having gone. 

To the Illinois delegation and to his 
wife and the members of his family I 
offer my deepest sympathy in their hour 
of bereavement, and I know that I ex- 
press the sentiment of everyone on the 
Republican side of the House. We all 
had respect for Jim Bow ter and the 
cheerful way he carried on despite his 
physical handicap. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentlewoman from Illinois 
(Mrs. CHURCH]. 

Mrs. CHURCH, Mr, Speaker, I rise 
with particular sadness. I learned 
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yesterday that Alderman Bow ter, as he 
was known to us for many years during 
his long service in the city of Chicago, 
was perilously near death. I did not 
know until I started over this morning 
that the end had come. I would like to 
express not only my grief but my appre- 
ciation of what he contributed to this 
body. She majority leader has said that 
Mr. BOWLER was a strong party-line man, 
but fortunately for those of us of the 
minority, he never permitted that party 
line to influence his friendships. I en- 
joyed his humor as I met him in the 
corridor, and I benefited by his under- 
standing. I regret to see the passing of 
a man who had so long and so great 
a reputation for service and sagacity in 
the great seats of government in State 
and country. I extend my sympathy to 
Mrs. Bowler and to his family. It is hard 
to lose at any time a husband and the 
head of a household; but I think that 
there is signal comfort in the knowledge 
that a great man has died at the height 
of his career, and while still rendering to 
his country great and memorable service. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
LMr. BOYLE]. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Speaker, like the 
dean of the Illinois delegation [Mr. 
O’Brien], the members of the Illinois 
delegation, and all the Members of the 
House, I am saddened at the news that 
JAMES Bow ter, the great Congressman 
from the Seventh District of Illinois, has 
departed this life. 

In retrospect, I remember the signal 
honor the House of Representatives be- 
stowed on me at the start of the Ist 
session of the 85th Congress, when I was 
deputized by resolution to go to Chicago 
to a hospital room and give the pledge 
to support the Constitution and swear 
Im Bow ter in as a Member of this Con- 
gress. I did not know it would be such a 
magnificent honor as it represents itself 
to me in memory this morning. 

Through a colorful, competent career 
covering more than a half century, Con- 
gressman BOWLER has been a journey- 
man statesman. Through fifty-odd years 
of active public life, our late beloved 
colleague has demonstrated a knowl- 
edge of, an interest in, and a dedication 
to the highest ideals and aspirations of 
civil responsibility, the like of which few 
elected officials of the whole Nation have 
ever simulated. It is edifying today, 
when we look back over those years so 
solidly spent and highlighted with some 
of the highest honors within the gift of a 
free people that were accorded him. The 
list of his successes are many, instancing 
a few we see him as chairman of the 
transportation committee of Chicago, as 
chairman of the powerful rules commit- 
tee of the city of Chicago, and as chair- 
man of the finance committee of the city 
of Chicago. For 8 years he served as 
president pro tempore of the city council. 

Then on July 7, 1953, one of the most 
sought after and priceless dreams he 
ever entertained was fulfilled when Con- 
gressman BOWLER was elected to fill the 
vacancy of another great American, 
Congressman Adolph Sabath. After his 
election we see him, day in and day out, 
take his place on the floor of the House, 
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participating in the deliberations and 
actions of the greatest assembly of a 
free people in the whole world. 

Today those often heard Latin words, 
“tempus fugit, memento mori“ time 
flies, remember death—are called vividly 
to our attention. 

In the rough and tumble of big city 
politics, our departed colleague was al- 
ways a great American, a great leader, 
and a fine gentleman. Never under the 
party label he cherished and honored 
did he ever perform an unkind or an 
inequitable act. Until the end he wore 
his 82 years proudly like a young general 
carrying his medals. 

As we eulogize our beloved friend and 
colleague and point up his contri- 
butions, let us so conduct ourselves 
that when we, too, arrive at a similar 
milestone in our own life’s journey we 
too will have won the esteem and the 
affection of our associates, friends and 
constituents. 

To his loving bride of many wonder- 
ful summers and winters on behalf of 
the dean of our delegation, Congressman 
T. O’Brien, the Illinois delegation and 
the entire membership of the House, I 
extend our heartfelt sympathy and 
prayers. In her late husband’s inspira- 
tion and example, may she find comfort 
and strength. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. GORDON]. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a heavy heart that I learned this 
morning of the passing of my dear friend 
and colleague, JAMES B. BOWLER. I 
knew him intimately for many years 
and when I was city treasurer of Chi- 
cago, my work brought me in frequent 
and constant contact with him. I al- 
ways found him to be fair in his deal- 
ings with his fellow man and a gentle- 
man of the highest principles. 

He lived a long and useful life devoted 
to public service. He was born in Chi- 
cago on February 5, 1875, and made 
Chicago his lifelong home. 

Congressman BOWLER was well known 
in his younger days in the athletic world 
and particularly as a champion bicycle 
racer, having won many important races. 

He was an alderman in the city coun- 
cil over a period of 46 years, stepping 
out of that position only twice, once to 
serve in the very important post of com- 
missioner of compensation for the city 
of Chicago and for 6 months as vehicle 
license commissioner, in which post I 
succeeded him in 1939. 

During his distinguished service on 
the city council, for 8 years he served 
as president pro tempore of that body— 
acting mayor. At various times he 
also served as chairman of many of the 
committees of the city council. 

Congressman Bower was elected to 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives July 7, 1953, to succeed the late 
dean of the House and a fellow member 
from Illinois, the Honorable Adolph J. 
Sabath. He was loved and respected by 
his constituents, giving them always of 
his best. He leaves behind a host of 
friends in public and private life who 
will share a feeling of grief and loss on 
his passing, I know that we will all 
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join in sending our heartfelt condolences 
to his dear wife and family. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Ilinois 
IMr. BYRNE]. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as a freshman Member of the House of 
Representatives I join with the Illinois 
delegation, the distinguished majority 
leader, the distinguished minority leader, 
and the gentlewoman from Illinois, in 
extending my sympathies to the be- 
reaved wife of Jim BowLER and all other 
members of the Bowler family. 

Some of my colleagues from Illinois 
spoke about different facets of the life 
of that fine gentleman, that excellent 
father, that leader in the political life 
of our community in Chicago, Cook 
County, Ill. My friends, Barratt O'HARA, 
Tom Gorpon, and Tom O’Brien, knew 
him longer than I did back in our com- 
munity of Chicago. They have all 
touched upon different steps in his life. 
They referred to his athletic interest, 
which I recall very vividly, back in the 
twenties. I remember when JIM BOWLER 
was a member of the city council of the 
city of Chicago, at a time when I was an 
assistant corporation counsel of that 
city. Back in those days I as a young 
Republican and others as young Demo- 
crats, and some others as older Demo- 
crats, got along very well in the political 
life in Chicago and Cook County. That 
city and county were divided, but divided 
only to the extent that people who were 
successful in public life were of different 
political parties, but we got along in an 
amicable way. 

I was born, raised, and educated on 
the south side of the city. Men like Tom 
O’Brien and his political leader, Pat 
Nash, came from the great West Side. I 
remember Jim Bow ter, and I remember 
another Bowler. That Bowler was Tom 
Bowler, a cousin of the great Jim 
Bow ter. He, too, was active in the forum 
of athletic events, particularly baseball, 
I recall a period of time when I was ac- 
tive in the Woodland Bards, and led the 
Woodland Bards as its president. I re- 
member the cooperation, coordination, 
and assistance of men like Jim BOWLER 
and Tom Bowler. 

Yes; as I said, Jim BowLer came from 
another part of the city of Chicago. 
Those of us, such as Barratt O'Hara, 
Tom O’Brien, the Nashes, and myself, 
were educated in the public and paro- 
chial schools of that city. Mr. Kiuczyn- 
ski the same way. We saw the political 
life come to the top. 

Yes; MM Bow ter’s name, and the 
name of the Bowler family, was always 
synonymous with honesty, integrity, and 
being law-abiding people. They were 
leaders, and they were respected and 
God-fearing people. 

Yes; a power on earth that is supreme 
has called to his reward in heaven Jim 
Bower. He has gone to his reward. 
The reward is such that we hope that 
some day we will be entitled to and get 
the same consideration from a merciful 
God. 

I, too, join with my colleagues in ex- 
tending my sympathies to the widow of 
JIM BowLeErR and all other members of 
the family. 
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Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, as a member 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, it was a privilege and a pleasure 
indeed to associate with Jim Bow ter. 
He was a member of our committee from 
the beginning of his career as a Member 
of the House of Representatives. I know 
he endeared himself to every Member by 
his tolerance, his contributions and his 
beloved way of understanding people. 
His position on our committee, his loy- 
alty to the job that he had ahead of him 
and his friendship with everybody on 
the committee is going to be a difficult 
position to refill. I want to join with all 
his friends in sharing condolences to his 
family. Jo Bow er really was a great 
American. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with the close friends of our 
departed colleague in paying tribute to 
the memory of Mr. Bow En. Upon elec- 
tion to the 84th Congress, he was ap- 
pointed to the Committee on Education 
and Labor where his timely and well-in- 
tentioned advice often served as a leav- 
ening influence on the turbulence that 
sometimes occurs in our committee. We 
miss him—we miss him in his absence. 
One of the finest attributes of Mr. Bow- 
LER was his regular attendance in our 
committee despite his physical handi- 
cap. Always he was there with a ready 
smile, eager to transact the business of 
the committee. We missed him during 
his absence in this session of the Con- 
gress, I join with his friends in extend- 
ing my heartfelt sympathy to his widow 
and the other members of the family. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. I yield, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself with the dean and 
other members of the Illinois delegation 
in paying tribute to our colleague, JIM 
Bower. My Congressional district ad- 
joins the city of Chicago. Before JIM 
Bow er came to Congress, he served for 
about 50 years as a member of the Chi- 
cago City Council. He was president of 
the council and also chairman of com- 
mittees in the municipal government of 
Chicago during most of this service. I 
became acquainted with Jim BOWLER 
several years before he came to Congress. 
Living close to the city of Chicago for 
years prior to the time that Jum BOWLER 
came to Washington as a Member of the 
House of Representatives, I read in the 
newspapers about his civie activities and 
great service to the city of Chicago as a 
public official, His service extended 
back almost to the turn of the century. 
I know the dean of the Illinois delega- 
tion, Congressman THomAs O'BRIEN, 
Barratt, O'Hara, WILLIAM Dawson, and 
all the oldtime leaders in Chicago revere 
the great character of Jim BOWLER be- 
cause they knew of his great work back 
30 and 40 years ago. Anybody who is 
acquainted with the turbulent politics of 
any great metropolitan city realizes that 
any person who can be successful in the 
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political life of such a great city by being 
reelected to public office and be held in 
high esteem by the voters over a period 
of half a century—that man certainly 
must possess outstanding qualities, in- 
tegrity and ability. He also must be in- 
spired with a sense of real service to the 
people of his community. His public 
life has contributed immeasurably to the 
growth and expansion of Chicago dur- 
ing his active career. All Chicago citi- 
zens mourn his passing along with his 
many friends. I wish to extend my 
sympathy to Mrs. Bowler and the other 
members of the family in their great 
bereavement. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it 
was great sadness that the news came to 
us this morning of the loss of our col- 
league, James Bowter. I had the priv- 
ilege of sitting next to him in the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, day after 
day, and then joining him very often 
here on the floor of the House. It is al- 
ways with a feeling of inspiration that I 
will remember those moments, because 
Mr. Bow er in his comments on the sub- 
jects that were being considered always 
seemed to approach it with such a human 
point of view. He never made a harsh 
judgment; always a kind judgment. 
His contribution to the work of our com- 
mittee, his contribution to the study of 
the matters that were considered on the 
floor meant much to the workers of the 
House of Representatives. 

The people of his district have lost an 
able Representative. The people of his 
State and his countrymen have lost an 
able statesman. We who worked with 
him but perhaps did not know him so 
long or so well however would like to 
join with the dean and members of the 
Illinois delegation in saying that we feel 
the loss of a really true friend. 

I wish to extend my own deep personal 
sympathy to Mrs. Bowler and the rest of 
the family, 

Mr, O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to join the distinguished gentleman, the 
dean of the Illinois delegation, and his 
colleagues from that great State in pay- 
ing tribute to our beloved colleague, Jim 
Bowter. I had the good fortune to meet 


Mr. Bow er the first day he occupied his 


seat in this Chamber. I was immedi- 
ately impressed by the warmth of his 
personality. I know he was a friend of 
mine and I was a friend of his. Our 
friendship began with our first acquaint- 
ance, and it was a friendship that I have 
cherished ever since. 

Mr. Bow er came here late in life, but 
he brought with him a freshness that 
few Members, many years his junior, 


bring with them. Mr. Bow.er never 


Seemed to me to be an old man. At 80 
he was a young man in spirit. He was 
attentive. He worked at his job. He 
was considerate of every Member of this 
body. He was a great man, a fine Rep- 
resentative. I personally shall miss him, 
and I join in extending to his loved ones 
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my deepest sympathy in this hour of 
their bereavement. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. LANDRUM]. : 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with genuine regret that I learned of the 
passing of our dear friend, Jim BOWLER, 
from Illinois. Serving with him on the 
Committee on Education and Labor was 
to me a source of real pleasure. His 
mental vigor, his attention to even the 
minor duties as a member of that com- 
mittee was amazing. I shall always re- 
member that one of his principal in- 
quiries about any legislation before the 
committee was summed up in about this 
fashion. Is this good legislation? Is it 
going to hurt anybody? Is it going to 
help? Upon being satisfied on that 
query, he invariably took a position and 
never wavered throughout any amount 
of debate that might follow. He was 
always fair. 

I join with the distinguished dean of 
the Illinois delegation in expressing 
genuine sympathy to the members of his 
family and to his friends, and to say that 
one of the high privileges of serving here 
in the Congress has been my association 
with Jum BOWLER. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may extend their remarks on 
the life, character, and public service 
of Jim BOWLER. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ti- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I deeply 
regret the passing of our beloved col- 
league, the Honorable James B. BOWLER, 
who represented the Seventh Congres- 
sional District of Illinois. 

It was my happy privilege to have 
known Jim BowrEn since he was elected 
to the 83d Congress to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of the late beloved 
Hon. Adolph J. Sabath. I always found 
Jim Bow er most gracious, kind and 
considerate, a man who had acquired 
many close and loving friends. 

He was the close personal friend of our 
respected colleague, Representative 
Tuomas J. O'BRIEN, the dean of the Illi- 
nois Democratic delegation, for over 60 
years. I know that his passing is a 
great loss to Tom. 

The city of Chicago, the State of Illi- 
nois, and the entire Nation have suf- 
fered a loss in the death of Representa- 
tive BoWIER. He was a loyal American, 
a true Christian gentleman. May Al- 
mighty God in his wisdom and mercy 
grant him the peace and rest which he 
has richly earned. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
dear wife in her bereavement. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with my distinguished Illinois col- 
leagues in expressing profound regret at 
the untimely passing of our distinguished 
colleague, Hon. James B. BOWLER, of 
Chicago. 

On the floor of Congress he was a very 
warm and considerate person of fine 
judgment. His modesty, his temperate 
approach to impertant national issues 
were a guiding influence, particularly 
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among the younger Members of Con- 
gress. He was kind, he was generous, 
and he was stimulating to know. 

Congressman Bow.er rendered a life- 
time of service to his community both in 
city government and in the United States 
Congress. As my distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable Barratr O'HARA, 
has stated, Congressman JAMES BOWLER 
was a rock of integrity. 

I want to extend my profound sympa- 
thy to this family and to the Illinois dele- 
gation on this great loss. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join my colleagues in paying trib- 
ute to the late Honorable James B. Bow- 
Ler, of Illinois. It was a shock to me to 
learn of his passing. His loss will be felt 
deeply by our Nation. 

It was a privilege and honor for me to 
serve in the House with such a distin- 
guished, hardworking, and conscientious 
man as the late JAMES BOWLER. He has 
fought courageously for the interests of 
our people. He was dedicated to high 
moral, social, and political principles in 
his spheres of action. : 

JAMES BowLer will be missed by his 
colleagues, and by the people of Illinois 
whom he served so well. To our late col- 
league’s family, I extend my deepest 
sympathy and the prayer that the Al- 
mighty Creator may grant him peace in 
eternity. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, my heart is 
heavy today after learning with great 
sorrow and profound regret of the pass- 
ing of my dear friend and colleague, 
Jim Bower, The news came as a great 
shock to all of us. 

We of the Illinois delegation are espe- 
cially grieved today because there will 
be an empty space hard to fill. Jm 
Bow ter was a kindly man. He always 
had a smile for everyone. He had one 
particular seat he liked to sit in here 
in this great Chamber, and you could 
always find him there very attentive and 
always had a smile and a hello for every- 
one. It would take hours to tell of the 
many great deeds of public service per- 
formed by Jim Bower. He has done 
many great things for the people of his 
native Chicago and the State and Nation 
during his many years of public service. 
He was loved and respected by everyone 
who had the pleasure of knowing him. 
I knew Jim Bow ter long before either 
of us came to Congress and I can say 
to you today that I never met a more 
pleasant and dedicated man. 

I am once again reminded of those 
words, “Greater love hath no man than 
this, than he who is willing to lay down 
his life for his friends.” Jim BOWLER 
was that type of man. We will miss him 
very much but shall be better off because 
he came our way. To the members of 
his family I would like to extend my 
deepest sympathy in this time of be- 
reavement. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
pay tribute to our late colleague, JAMES 
B. BOWLER. 

JAMES BOWLER was first elected to the 
House of Representatives to represent 
the Seventh District of Illinois on July 
7, 1953, after serving 43 years on the 
Chicago City Council. He was assigned 
to the Committee on Education and La- 
bor which he served diligently and well. 
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He also took an active role in the legisla- 
tive program of the House, and it was 
indeed a rare occasion for him to be ab- 
sent from the floor. During the 85th 
Congress, JAMES BOWLER was made a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and one of his subcommittees was 
Agricultural Appropriations, on which 
I have the pleasure of serving. 

JAMES BowLER’s contributions to good 
government were many and will long 
be remembered by his colleagues. But 
JAMES BowLer is forever implanted in 
our memories for reasons other than pub- 
lic service. Endearing him to all were 
the qualities of devotion to his family and 
friends, a keen sense of humor, rugged 
integrity, and good commonsense which 
he possessed in such abundance. I am 
acutely aware of the privilege afforded 
me in being associated with such a man. 

The State of Illinois and the United 
States deeply mourn the passing of 
James Bowter. Aman of his ability and 
character is irreplaceable. To his wife 
and family I extend my profound sym- 
pathy in their sorrow. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take advantage of this opportunity 
to pay my respects to the life and pub- 
lic service of our departed friend, JAMES 
B. Bower. I had the privilege of serv- 
ing with him on the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor during the 83d and 
84th Congresses, before he went to serve 
on the Committee on Appropriations. 

Congressman Bower had a high 
sense of duty in the public service. He 
had served his own Chicago for a period 
of 50 years before coming to this body. 
As we sat on the committee together, 
we sometimes had an occasion to talk 
before the committee opened its delib- 
erations, and he sometimes told me 
stories of his public service that were 
of the greatest interest. On one occa- 
sion I suggested to him that he should 
take the time to write some of his rich 
experiences into a book. 

I found the gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr. Bow ter, to be a man of very prac- 
tical mind. It was easy for him to see 
through conflicting contentions and 
come to a sound, workable conclusion. 
He loved the people. He had their in- 
terest always uppermost in his mind. 
He was a kindly man. He suffered 
much physical pain and anguish, yet he 
lived in the spirit of the Ella Wilcox 
poem which says: 

Laugh, and the world laughs with you; 

Weep, and you weep alone, 

For the sad old earth must borrow its mirth, 

But has trouble enough of its own. 


I was in position to realize that our 
departed friend carried a heavy burden 
in his physical limitations, but he never 
complained. As a matter of fact I never 
heard him mention it at all. 

Mr. Bower was a very cooperative 
person in all his dealings with the 
Members. He was a good party man. 
He took great pride in being a good 
Democrat. 

He was a fighter for what he believed 
in. The things he stood for were good 
for the people. They were good for the 
country. 

I shall miss his friendship very much. 
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Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, the passing 
of our colleague and friend the Honor- 
able JAMES Bow ter, of Illinois, has sad- 
dened us all. “Mr. Jim,” as I used to call 
him, was a conscientious, sincere, in- 
dustrious, dedicated representative of 
the people of his great congressional dis- 
trict and of the entire Nation. For sev- 
eral years our offices were just across 
the hall on the fourth floor of the Old 
House Office Building and because of 
this close location of our respective work- 
shops, we just quite naturally became 
close friends. 

Although “Mr. Jim” was a man of ad- 
vanced years—one would never know it 
because he had the energy and drive of 
aman at least 25 years younger. There 
was no problem of his constituents that 
was too small for “Mr. Jim” to carefully 
study and to lend a helping hand. 

His sage advice, his kindness, his hu- 
mor, his ability, his friendliness, were all 
marks of his sterling character. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that the Master 
has prepared a fine resting place for “Mr. 
Jim” in that great mansion on high. 
May God bless and keep his loved ones— 
always. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with his many friends and distinguished 
colleagues in mourning the death of 
JAMES BOWLER, our respected colleague 
from Illinois. To his wife, I extend my 
deep personal sympathy in her great loss. 

We know she will take comfort in the 
admiration expressed in this House by 
the many Members who came to know 
Jim BOWLER during his service among 
us. His long and distinguished career 
in public service will be a continuing 
source of inspiration just as his wealth 
of experience in public administration 
contributed to our work in the Congress, 

His friendly manner was missed dur- 
ing the period of his illness. His love 
for the House of Representatives was 
demonstrated by his faithful attendance 
and his careful attention to the legisla- 
tion before the Congress. 

Those of us who knew him respected 
his judgment and valued him as a friend. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cannon]. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the oldest and wisest and most useful 
and most valued Members of the House 
has answered his last rolleall. 

I felt that I knew Mr. Bow rer for 
many years before I met him and men 
acquainted with public affairs over the 
Nation knew him by reputation long be- 
fore he came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

In the eventful 82 years of his life 
he had witnessed and had participated 
largely in the making of the history of 
the most fruitful and most progressive 
half century of the 2,000 years since the 
establishment of the calendar. 

In his own beloved city of Chicago 
he had been an inspiring and dominant 
force for progress and achievement 
every one of those crucial 50 years. 
While we shall miss him here in the 
House and in the Nation his loss will be 
particularly deplored in the great central 
city of the continent where he rendered 
such invaluable service to his community 
and all mankind. 
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His assignment to the Committee on 
Appropriations came earlier than usual- 
ly comes to the average Member. As a 
rule a Member serves a longer period of 
apprenticeship on some legislative com- 
mittee before coming to the Appropri- 
ations Committee. But his wide expe- 
rience, his intimate knowledge and 
understanding of basic metropolitan 
problems brought him to the committee 
after two terms in the House and we 
looked forward to having the benefit of 
his wise counsel and technical expe- 
rience in Government with warmest 
anticipation. 

Although he passes on in the fullness 
of years and after distinguished service 
and eminent success crowned by honors 
and every evidence of the approval and 
grateful appreciation of his city and his 
Nation, it is to be deeply regretted that 
we could not longer have had the benefit 
of his association and cooperation. 

I join with those who knew him and 
loved him best in extending our deepest 
sympathy to his family and his con- 
stituents. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois. 
er, I offer a resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. JAMES 
B. Bowter, a Representative from the State 
of Illinois. 

Resolved, That a committee of 12 Members 
of the House with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined be appointed to 
attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carry- 
ing out the provisions of these resolutions 
and that the necessary expenses in connec- 
tion therewith be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the funeral committee Mr. 
O'Brien of Illinois, Mr. Dawson of Illi- 
nois, Mr. Gorpon, Mr. YATES, Mrs. 
CHURCH, Mr. KiuczynskI, Mr. McVey, 
Mr. SHEEHAN, Mr. O'Hara of Illinois, Mr. 
Boye, Mr. Byrne of Illinois, and Mr. 
COLLIER. 

The Clerk will report the remainder of 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. Speak- 


ADJOURNMENT 
Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 51 min- 
utes p. m.) the House, pursuant to its 
previous order, adjourned until tomor- 
row, Friday, July 19, 1957, at 11 o’clock 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1047. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a report by 
the President's Advisory Commission on 
Presidential Office Space, pursuant to Public 
Law 954, 84th Congress (H. Doc. No. 211); to 
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the Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations. 

1048. A letter from the Director, United 
States Information Agency, transmitting a 
report of tort claims paid for the fiscal year 
1957, pursuant to the requirements of title 
28, United States Code, section 2673; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. S. 1884. An act to 
amend section 505 of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 827). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 8791. A bill to authorize the payment 
of the balance of awards for war damage 
compensation made by the Philippine War 
Damage Commission under the terms of the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act of April 30, 
1946, and to authorize the appropriation of 
$100 million for that purpose; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H. R. 8792. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to impose import 
taxes on lead and zinc; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H. R. 8793. A bill to designate the Grass 
River lock in the International Rapids sec- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway as the Wiley- 
Dondero lock; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 8794. A bill to provide an exemption 
from the tax imposed on admissions for ad- 
missions to certain musical performances; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Illinois (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 8795. A bill to amend section 507 and 
subsection 602 (a) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H. R. 8796. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to assist small and independ- 
ent business, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LONG: 

H. R. 8797. A bill to amend the act of 
September 30, 1950, to provide for free dis- 
tribution of certain surplus agricultural 
commodities and cotton for bedding to 
victims of major disasters, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KARSTEN: 

H. R. 8798. A bill to provide an exemption 
from the tax imposed on admissions for ad- 
missions to certain musical performances; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NEAL: 

H. R. 8799. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics to in- 
vestigate and evaluate the use of all-wind 
unidirectional airport runways from the 
standpoint of solving problems related to the 
safe operation of aircraft on single or 
parallel runway airports regardless of wind 
direction or wind velocity and related to the 
protection of airport communities from the 
noise, nuisance, and hazards of air-traffic 
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procedures into, on, and away from airports; 

to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 

Commerce. ` 
By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H. Res. 325. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H. Res. 326. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H. Res. 327. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: 

H. Res. 328. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H. Res, 329. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. JONAS: 

H. Res. 330. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H. Res. 331. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. Res. 332. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PILLION: 

H. Res. 333. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H. Res. 334, Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SCHERER: 

H. Res. 335. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. Res. 336. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BOSCH: 

H. Res. 337. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. Res. 338. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. Res. 339. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H. Res. 340. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H. Res. 341. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. Res. 342. Resolution creating a select 

committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
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organization and procedures of the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. HYDE: 

H. Res, 343. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KRUEGER: 

H. Res. 344. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

H. Res. 345. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. WESTLAND: 

H. Res. 346. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H. Res. 347. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H. Res. 348. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 
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By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. Res. 349. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BECKER: 

H. Res. 350. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr, HOLT: 

H. Res. 351. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. Res. 352. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

H. Res. 353. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. STAUFFER: 

H. Res. 354. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KNOX: 

H. Res. 355. Resolution creating a select 

committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
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organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. Res. 356. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. CRETELLA: 

H. Res. 357. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct a study of the fiscal 
organization and procedures of the Congress: 
to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H. R. 8800. A bill for the relief of Dr. Brant 

Bonner; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. R. 8801. A bill for the relief of Ryszard 
(Richard) Drojnis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 8802. A bill for the relief of Jeffrey 

Young Walters; to the Committee on the 


y 
H. R. 8803. A bill for the relief of Harold F. 
Miller; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Effects of the Drought on Massachusetts 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter I addressed on July 17 
to the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, calling atten- 
tion to the drought which now is affect- 
ing the farmers of Massachusetts. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JuLy 17, 1957. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BENSON: I wish to call to your 
attention the severe drought which has hit 
the State of Massachusetts as well as other 
east coast areas and to urge you to invoke 
Public Law 38 granting emergency credit to 
farmers. 

I am aware that the area cannot be de- 
clared a drought disaster area except by re- 
quest of the governor of the State. How- 
ever, I urge you to use the powers invested 
in you by the emergency credit law to extend 
3 percent 1-year loans for operational pur- 
poses after determining that local credit 
sources have been exhausted. 

I am informed that the coastal areas of 
Massachusetts, particularly the counties of 
Plymouth, Bristol, Norfolk, and Barnstable, 
have had no sustained rain since the middle 
of April. Plymouth County, for instance, 
has had only 614 inches of rain since April 1 
compared with 11 inches for the same period 
last year and less than 1 inch of rain during 
the entire month of June, 


I have been told by Harold F. Thompson, 
State Administrator of the Agriculture 
Stabilization and Conservation Committee, 
that dairymen have been particularly hard 
hit because pastures are drying up. The 
second crop of hay has not yet started and 
farmers are now using hay that was intended 
for use next winter. Mr. Thompson informs 
me that vegetable farmers who do not have 
irrigation are down and out and that even 
farmers with the benefits of irrigation have 
suffered crop losses of about one-third. 

The farmer is always hit hard by circum- 
stances over which he has no control. It is 
my view that the Federal Government should 
do everything within its powers to ease the 
economic hardships wrought by the drought. 

Thanking you for your prompt considera- 
tion in this matter, and with every good 
wish. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Hon. James B. Bowler 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues from the Chicago area and 
the State of Illinois paying tribute to 
the memory of the Honorable James B. 
Bow er, whose death has just been an- 
nounced to the House. 

It was my pleasure to form a close 
acquaintanceship with Mr. BOWLER 
since he came to the House in July of 
1953 to succeed the late Honorable 
Adolph J. Sabath. 

I am certain that my admiration and 
respect for this fine public servant is 


shared by every Member of this body. 
Few men in American public life have 
had such a distinguished record of serv- 
ice, which covered a span of over a half 
century beginning with election in 1906 
to the city council of the great city of 
Chicago. 

I extend to Mrs. Bowler my sincere 
and deepest sympathy. 


Representative James Bowler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
mourn the passing of our dear friend 
and colleague, the Honorable James 
Bowter of Chicago. There is an empty 
space in the Illinois delegation that will 
be difficult to fill. JI BowLER had an 
outstanding record of public service. 

I would like to include in the RECORD 
an editorial by the Chicago American of 
July 20, 1957, that outlines some of the 
great work performed by our departed 
friend. 

REPRESENTATIVE JAMES BOWLER 

Representative JAMES BowLER, who died 
Thursday at the age of 82, had been a Con- 
gressman since 1953 and before that had 
served as a member of the Chicago city coun- 
cil longer than any other man in history. 
He became an alderman in 1906. 

As Mayor Daley says, “He played a major 
part in the progress and development of the 
city” in the course of his long service in the 


council, 
Among the great civic achievements in 


which he had a leading part was the building 
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of the Congress Street Expressway. He was 
in front of the long fight to overcome the 
countless obstacles to the project, and in the 
end his advocacy had a decisive part in per- 
suading the council to approve the plan. 
He was an effective leader also in the de- 
velopment of the West Side Medical Center. 
In Congress Representative BOWLER worked 
energetically for the development of O' Hare 
Field and for increased lake diversion. 
Transferring to the new field of national 
politics in the closing years of his life, he 
served the people of Chicago there with in- 
telligence and vigor until illness put an end 
to his service. He will be remembered as a 
man who helped make Chicago history. 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, what has 
become of the Nation’s farm problem? 
During the 1956 political campaigns— 
just about this time 1 year ago—the 
plight of the country’s more than a mil- 
lion low-income farm families com- 
manded daily, front-page headlines in 
the national press as both political par- 
ties vied with each other in promises and 
programs to bring the farmer’s economic 
status up to the level of prosperity en- 
joyed generally by the rest of the coun- 
try. Is it possible—now that the votes 
have been counted—that both Congress 
and the administration need to be re- 
minded that his problem is still with us? 

Today, despite the very commendable 
efforts of the Committees on Agriculture 
of both the House and the Senate, the 
circumstances of these farm families re- 
main relatively unimproved and it would 
seem to me that we are very little further 
advanced toward solving this one among 
the Nation’s most vexing and worrisome 
problems. 

A glance at the figures on net farm 
income over the past few years is enough 
to convince the most skeptical that the 
farmers of America have been experi- 
encing a real recession, if not an actual 
depression, in the last 6 years. Since 
1951 when net farm income was $16.1 
million, this income has consistently de- 
clined to the estimated figure of $11.6 
million in 1956. During this same pe- 
riod, it is worthy of note, prices received 
by farmers dropped from 112.2, com- 
pared with 112.6 for retail food prices in 
1951, to 87.4 and 111.7, respectively, in 
1956. And with the cost of living rising 
ever higher, while there are no immedi- 
ate figures available, I have little doubt 
that this disparity between the prices 
farmers receive and what they have to 
pay is even greater. 

In West Virginia, where the net in- 
come of farmers has decreased from $95 
million in 1951 to $60 million in 1955— 
the last year for which this data is avail- 
able—our farmers have fared even worse 
than have those of the country at large. 
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Throughout the State there are some 
21,000 commercial farm operators 
more than 10 percent of West Virginia’s 
total population. Seven out of every ten 
of these operators have gross sales of 
less than $2,500 a year. 

In the Fifth Congressional District, the 
situation is even worse. Half of our 
commercial farm operators have gross 
sales of less than $1,200 a year. Com- 
pare this figure with the 1955 median 
income of $4,400 for all the Nation’s 
families and you will have some idea of 
the want and deprivation, the hardship 
and human misery endured by the great 
majority of West Virginia’s farm popu- 
lation. 
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According to the United States Bureau 
of the Census 1954 census of agricul- 
ture, based upon the value of products 
sold, there are six classes of commercial 
farms operated in the United States. In 
class I are those farms with a value of 
products sold at $25,000 and over; in 
class II are those at $10,000 to $24,999; 
class III. $5,000 to $9,999; class IV $2,500 
to $4,999; class V, $1,200 to $2,499; and 
class VI, $250 to $1,199. 

The following table, also from the 
1954 census of agriculture, reveals that 
a staggering 48.5 percent of the com- 
mercial farms operated in the Fifth Dis- 
trict of West Virginia fall within the 


lowest income group: 


Total Class I Class IT | Class III Class IV Class V Class VI 

2 1,158 2, 264 3, 137 5, 737 8, 833 
Sth District 106 241 283 586 1, 178 
Greenbrier.. 72 126 138 182 221 
McDowell.. 2 ͤ TT.. EE S Y 10 25 
lercer..2... 5 10 51 86 226 
Mingo... 3 — 6 5 
Monroe 28 94 7 191 370 
Summers 1 11 21 85 200 
N h ep insaanncnsswelanenmamanaet 1 26 41 


These figures add up to one indisputa- 


mediate and the long-range answers to 


ble fact—that the majority of the farm 
population in the Fifth District of West 
Virginia lives in meager circumstances, 
and, in contrast to the rest of the Nation, 
exists in a depression second only to that 
one of harrowing memory, the great de- 
pression of the 1930's. 

To be sure, we now have numerous 
farm programs—but are these really 
geared to help our low-income farmer? 
I fear not. The low-income farmer has 
little to sell, and, therefore, farm price 
supports on basic crops do not aid him 
very much. Indeed, it is debatable 
whether they do not hurt more than 
they help him for they tend to keep feed 
prices high while the price of the live- 
stock he takes to market has declined. 
Nor is the soil-conservation program of 
any great benefit to the low-income 
farmer, for he has little land to put into 
such a program. 

The rural development program is, 
therefore, the only farm program now in 
effect which is aimed at alleviating the 
problems resulting from the restricted 
opportunities and limited resources of 
our low-income farm families. Unhap- 
pily, it would seem to be a program 
which is more loaded with good inten- 
tions, noble sentiments and fine-sound- 
ing speeches than with the concrete as- 
sistance these people really need. 

During the past fiscal year the total 
amount of money allocated to the rural 
development program was less than $2 
million, or $1.60 per farm family for the 
total year. This year the administra- 
tion has recommended a slight increase 
in the rural development program, but 
commendable as the program's inten- 
tions may be, it is not expected to offer 
any real solution to the needs of more 
than a million American families. 

The result of their misfortune serves 
as a depressant upon our whole econ- 
omy. I submit that if small business 
and industry were in a similar plight, 
we in this country would now be moving 
heaven and earth to find both the im- 


this problem. Indeed, only recently, 
Congress moved to increase the lending 
powers and resources of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, established for the 
specific purpose of providing credit for 
the small-business man when private 
sources of credit are not available to him. 

We need urgently a similar positive 
and comprehensive program of assist- 
ance for our low-income rural families. 
I might point out here that in his book, 
Farmers at the Crossroads, Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson remarks that it takes 
an average investment in equipment of 
about $20,000 per worker to operate the 
average commercial family-run farm. 
Many a small business undertaking has 
been launched and successfully estab- 
lished on far less capital. 

Clearly, therefore, an expansion of 
credit facilities for low-income farm 
families, and a point 4 program of tech- 
nical assistance for the underprivileged 
at home as well as abroad, are imme- 
diate and long overdue necessities and 
should be enacted at soon as possible. 

As a further step and one which would 
serve to stabilze and benefit our entire 
economy, we must continue to work to 
bring new industry into our depressed 
low-income rural areas in order to di- 
versify their economic base and to allow 
our farmers to supplement their too-low 
agricultural income with wages from in- 
dustry. Several bills to accomplish this, 
to aid these depressed rural areas—one 
of which, H. R. 1949, the area redevel- 
opment bill, I introduced in the opening 
days of this session—are now before the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Last year this committee approved a 
bill to aid the depressed industrial and 
rural areas of the country. This bill 
died with the 84th Congress. I earnestly 
urge the committee to consider the bills 
now before it and to report a compre- 
hensive program of aid to depressed 
areas to the House before the close of 
this session of the Congress. 
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In the pressure of world events, it is 
my most fervent hope that the funda- 
mental needs of our own people shall 
not be overlooked or cast into the back- 
ground of unfinished business. 


Random Thoughts on Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1957 
WEST GERMANY ANENT ISRAEL 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, tribute 
should be paid to West Germany for 
her endeavor to reestablish the good 
name of Germany amidst the family of 
nations. She has tried to expiate the 
crimes of the insane paperhanger, Hitler. 
He vowed to make Germany Judenrein, 
and well nigh carried out his horrendous 
vow. Six million dead—untold suffering, 
were the price. 

Chancellor Adenauer, his cabinet, and 
his people wisely seek to wipe the slate 
clean and have imposed reparations 
upon themselves. West Germany has 
indemnified many thousands of lives 
ruthlessly snuffed out and for properties 
confiscated or destroyed. The tragically 
dead cannot be helped, but little Israel, 
which has afforded asylum for many of 
the victims of Nazi persecution, has re- 
ceived from West Germany thus far up- 
ward of $830 million. These restitution 
payments take the form of industrial 
goods which have helped Israel keep its 
head above water—helped her take unto 
her thousands of the helpless and home- 
less. The Bonn Government has un- 
dertaken to shoulder this financial bur- 
den, but more than that, it has had the 
courage to ignore threats that such aid 
to Israel would destroy all chances of 
German trade with Arab nations. 

West Germany thus far is obviously 
entitled to genuine praise. She seeks to 
establish herself for fair dealing and de- 
sires, above all, to wipe out the Hitler 
stains. In this way West Germany cush- 
ions the memories of the Gestapo herding 
Jews to Poland; memories of S. S. thugs 
smashing and burning shops and syna- 
gogues; memories of the treachery and 
the sadism of Goebbels and his torch- 
light buffoonery in the jammed Olympic 
Stadium. 

HARD-WORKING GERMANS 


I have been to West Germany several 
times since the cessation of World War 
II. Each time I have visited her cities 
and countryside, I was more and more 
amazed at the energy, vitality, and in- 
dustry of the German people. They 
pulled in their belts and made the most 
of the little they had. Hours of work, 
back-bending chores meant little. There 
was so much work to be done. Germany 
was literally rebuilt. The ruins were 
leveled, new structures erected, new 
fields plowed, old factories were refur- 
bished, and new ones were set up. No 
job was too burdensome. There was ever 
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present the will to work—the will to 
achieve. 

I have traveled in many parts of the 
world. Nowhere have I seen such fever- 
ish activity to rebuild upon the spoils 
of war. We salute the ingenuity, the 
prowess, and the disciplined industry of 
the German people. 

When I say “German people,” I refer 
to the inhabitants of West Germany, not 
East Germany, to the inhabitants of 
West Berlin, not East Berlin. In East 
Germany and in East Berlin the dead 
hand of communism holds back progress. 
Indeed, going from East into West Ber- 
lin is like going from melancholy drab- 
ness into the happiness and dignity of 
work well performed. Yea, it is like 
going from the 18th century into the 
20th century. 

Although the Germans in the past 
were stable and sturdy people under the 
then rigid authority, I think they have 
already shown stability and sturdiness to 
an even greater degree under liberal de- 
mocracy- Under excellent leadership, 
they are determined to throw off the 
shackles of the past and set for them- 
selves new and better standards of be- 
havior. 

LITTLE EUROPE AND EURATOM 


It is well to know that West Germany 
has played no little part in the creation 
of what is known as Little Europe. As 
the New York Times says: 

Taken singly, the West European nations 
measure against Russia or the United States 
as pygmies to giants. But spurred by the 
menace of Russia, and with encouragement 
from the United States, six of the states have 
been striving to create a European commu- 
nity that might some day rank with the 
Big Two. The European 6—France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg—cover an area of 450,000 
square miles and contain a population of 
173.4 million people. 


The creation of Little Europe, as the 
community of the six is called, has run 
into great difficulties. But they have 
been overcome, due to great statesman- 
ship shown by Germany and France. I 
refer to the difficulty of the ancient ani- 
mosity between those two countries. The 
Schuman plan led the way. It pooled 
the coal and steel industries of the six 
countries. The coal and steel commu- 
nity has been in business for 4 years. It 
has an executive, called the high au- 
thority; a legislature, called the coun- 
cil of ministers, and a court of justice. 
Now an additional step has been taken 
toward European economic union. I re- 
fer to the approval of the treaty for the 
establishment of the so-called Euratom 
project and for a European common 
market. The West German Parliament 
has already passed these two pacts. I 
am sure other countries will follow suit. 
Under Euratom, West Germany, France, 
Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg will pool their nuclear skills 
and resources, research and development 
programs under a single agency. This 
agency will own all Europe's fissionable 
material. The agency will have institu- 
tions patterned after those of the coal 
and steel community. The United 
States Atomic Energy Commission has 
promised to make available to Euratom 
nuclear materials and technical assist- 
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ance. With the common European 
market, all customs barriers between the 
six states will eventually be scrapped. 
The six countries will maintain a com- 
mon tariff toward the outside world. 
There will be a series of permanent in- 
situtions controlling this common mar- 
ket, also modeled on ‘the coal and steel 
community structure. 

In all these projects, West Germany 
has played an important part. It is mak- 
ing history. These movements all tend 
toward a more highly coordinated Eu- 
rope. Many conquerors have dreamed 
of European unity; among them were 
Caesar, Napoleon, Bismarck, Kaiser Wil- 
helm. Intelligent thinkers likewise ad- 
vocated European union. The great 
Dutch advocate of peace, Grotius, had 
this in mind, as did Aristide Briand. 


ANTICARTEL 


I look forward to a great future for 
the new European community in which 
West Germany will play an important 
part. Furthermore, it is interesting to 
note that the West German Bundestag 
recently passed an anticartel or anti- 
trust law. Germany, and most of Eu- 
rope, has been ruled for decades by car- 
tels. We in this country have shunned 
and abhorred cartels and monopolies. I 
believe that we have attained our great 
industrial supremacy and our high 
standards of living primarily because of 
our desire for free enterprise, for free 
and open competition. Our laws pre- 
clude and punish monopolistic practices 
and undue restraints of trade. Appar- 
ently West Germany is now taking a leaf 
out of our book. The passage of the 
anticartel law, to my mind, puts Ger- 
many upon a sound, healthy track. Its 
economy will now move forward with 
greater and more telling safety and 
speed. 

I am informed that Germany, as of 
1925, had over 2,000 cartels. Later, Hit- 
ler and the Nazis streamlined these car- 
tels in aid of their totalitarian control. 
The American occupation helped break 
up these cartels. Now they have a stat- 
ute that will point the way to anticartel 
policies. It is a victory and a vindica- 
tion for free enterprise. It is not a per- 
fect bill. It contains compromises and 
loopholes. Economics Minister Ludwig 
Ehrhard said of the bill a short time 
ago: 

This new spirit of freedom and competi- 
tion will certainly have its effect beyond the 
borders of Germany. 

GERMAN “NEW LOOK" 


Indeed, Germany is assuming a new 
look. I have noticed small reactions 
which nonetheless portend much. For 
example, as was stated by Richard C. 
Hottelot recently: 

Liszt’s Les Preludes will probably not be 
heard in Germany's concert halls for a gen- 
eration because Goebbels used it to herald 
his victory announcements. The war burned 
out the roots of totalitarianism. The chau- 
vinistic overtones which colored German be- 
havior before the First World War, and which 
Hitler heightened to the point of insanity, 
have been discarded. A recent survey 
showed that the university professor ranked 
first in popular respect, followed by the 
bishop, the business executive, the Cabinet 
minister and the prince, with the army gen- 
eral a poor sixth. The old days, when flags, 
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uniforms, and warlike glory were essential 
to self-respect, seem to have been buried. 
The old Fuehrer has received short shrift. 
The name Adolf has been registered on few 
birth certificates in the past 12 years, The 
big Nazi anniversaries are forgotten. 


I find that Germans today are very 
receptive to foreign ideas—more so than 
they ever have been in the past. They 
are borrowing much from the United 
States. The industrialists lean heavily 
on American experience. Public rela- 
tions is being imported in wholesale 
manner. In fact, Germany not only 
borrowed the technique, but borrowed 
the name as well. I suppose there was 
no German term that described public 
relations. Market research and public 
opinion polls are now quite common in 
Germany. They have even copied the 
American installment plan, and sales- 
men go from door to door persuading the 
housewives that a new iron, vacuum 
cleaner, or electric refrigerator is neces- 
sary to modern living. You pay so much 
down and the balance weekly or 
monthly. 


EMERGING GERMAN WOMEN 


Even more significant is the position 
now held by German women. There isa 
complete change of attitude. The Ger- 
man woman now uses lipstick, rouge, nail 
polish, and perfume. I am speaking of 
the average German woman, not only the 
so-called lady of elegance and so-called 
genteelness. Not only has her outer ap- 
pearance changed; so has her social po- 
sition. She is no longer confined to the 
home and kitchen. She wants to know 
about politics and business. She is get- 
ting more self-assurance. There are 
more women in the Bundestag than in 
any other western European parlia- 
ment. While the men were in the army 
or in prison camps, it was the women 
who kept the home fires burning, kept 
the family together, and fended for 
themselves and their,broods. It was the 
woman who bore the brunt of the bomb- 
ing raids and experienced the horrors 
of Soviet occupation. When her hus- 
band came back, she was no longer his 
mere hand servant or his mere cook. 
She became a partner. She now has 
equal political rights with men. She 
now has the legal right to own and dis- 
pose of property. 

Concomitantly, the idea of the old ty- 
rannical father image is gradually fad- 
ing. There no longer is the stern father 
who demands total submission—the 
stern father who was followed by the 
equally stern teacher and by the stern 
sergeant major, and followed by the stern 
boss of the business, on top of all of which 
was the dictator. A public opinion sur- 
vey recently showed that the father is 
now considered the stern overlord in less 
than 20 percent of all families. The 
youngsters are becoming more independ- 
ent, although they are not as free in their 
manner as American children. Yet they 
are not tonguetied in the presence of 
their elders. 

CIVIL. AUTHORITY 

In the Bonn Republic civil authority 
is supreme. It was never so before, not 
even in the Weimar Republic. The leg- 
islative branch of the Government pres- 
ently has unprecedented influence. Or- 
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ganized labor is well on guard against 
any threat to civil liberty. Both the 
press and the radio are independent of 
the state and jealously watch over in- 
dependent freedom. - 

The present constitution is a basis for 
one of the most stable governments in 
Europe. The citizens of West Germany 
are very jealous of their rights and take 
their duties seriously. Eighty-six per- 
cent of the voters cast their ballots at the 
last general election. This is far greater 
than the standard maintained in Ameri- 
can elections. The West Germans loathe 
Russia and all its works. They have ob- 
served in the Eastern Zone, the horrible 
examples of Russian economy—the hor- 
rible example of a partnership with 
Russia. Although the Soviets have re- 
peatedly offered unification of East and 
West Germany on Russian terms, the 
Bonn government has consistently re- 
fused. 

Perhaps the most important change 
that has come over Germany is the de- 
cline of nationalism. I believe the people 
are now realizing that Germany cannot 
again become the power that it was 
under the Kaiser. ‘Their experiences 
have been too brutal and harsh and 
tragic. It is for that reason that they 
joined the Western Alliance and have 
become part of the European union. 

I believe, finally, that West Germany 
will go forward boldly and courageously 
from strength to strength. 

I say all this despite the fact that we 
warred against Germany and that we 
suffered because of German mistakes 
under Hitler. But look at the map and 
you see the strategic importance of Ger- 
many. The West can neither forsake 
her nor disregard her. She must be a 
partner of the West. She is one of the 
Western bastions against Russian ag- 
gression. It is necessary to buckle Ger- 
many securely to ourselves in any war 
against Russia—cold or hot. We need 
Germany as much as Germany needs us. 


Federal Timber-Sales Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EARL CHUDOFF 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1957 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Speaker, on July 
15 I introduced H. R. 8718, a bill to re- 
peal the act of March 29, 1944. The 
Subcommittee of Public Works and Re- 
sources, in cooperation with a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, held extensive 
field hearings in the fall of 1955 on Fed- 
eral timber-sales policies. These hear- 
ings revealed that there was consider- 
able difference of opinion among the 
people in the lumber industry and in the 
Government agencies as to the effective- 
ness of a 1944 act of Congress which 
allowed the Secretaries of Agriculture 
and Interior to award timber to particu- 
lar companies without the use of com- 
petitive bidding or with limitations on 
who could compete for the timber. 


July 18 


Our committee found out that in Ore- 
gon the Bureau of Land Management 
had created marketing areas under an- 
other act rather than through the use of 
this 1944 act. Communities were peti- 
tioning that these marketing restrictions 
either be eliminated or that they be 
changed so that certain areas that could 
not now bid for O. and C. timber would 
be permitted to do so. We also found 
that, in this same area where there is 
twice as much national forest timber as 
there is O. and C. timber, the Forest 
Service had not set up any restrictions 
on who could bid for their timber. 

When we got into the State of Wash- 
ington, we heard about the 1 coopera- 
tive agreement under which over 4 bil- 
lion feet of national forest timber and 1 
billion feet of timber owned by a single 
company were pooled, and that company 
was permitted to buy the national forest 
timber at its appraised price. This agree- 
ment runs until the year 2046 and is in 
the nature of a contract. We listened to 
petitions from other groups, some of 
whom wished to have national forest 
timber made available especially to them, 
and others who opposed the idea. 

When we issued our report, we called 
upon the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Interior to review the operation of this 
act and report their findings to us. The 
Secretary of the Interior had a consult- 
ant study the marketing areas in the 
O. and C. lands, held a separate public 
hearing, and then revoked the market- 
ing areas. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture made a separate study and reported 
to our committee that he would not ob- 
ject to the repeal of this law. Senator 
Murray, the chairman of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, re- 
quested the Secretary of Agriculture to 
prepare such repealing legislation, and 
the bill I introduced on July 15 is a re- 
sponse to that request. The bill has been 
cleared with the Bureau of the Budget, 
and there is no objection to the repeal of 
this act. This repeal amendment would 
permit the continuation of existing Fed- 
eral units and the one cooperative agree- 
ment. It would be my hope that the 
committee considering this legislation 
would review whether or not it would be 
desirable to terminate these agreements 
at a specified date in the near future, 
rather than to let them run on. 

I would like to emphasize, for the 
benefit of my colleagues who may have 
a question, that the repeal of the act of 
March 29, 1944, will in no way jeopard- 
ize, influence, or affect the management 
of the national forests or any other of 
the forest lands operated by the Govern- 
ment for sustained-yield forestry pur- 
poses. The repeal of this act will remove 
the discretionary authority to grant 
Federal timber to individual companies 
or to companies in certain selected areas, 
The principles of sustained-yield forest 
Management are well imbedded in the 
basic statutes which govern the opera- 
tion of the various Federal forests. This 
law has as its popular title “The Sus- 
tained Yield Act of 1944,” but the title is 
a misnomer. The agreements made 
under it never caused 1 more tree to 
be grown on Federal land, and there is 
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doubt in my mind that it caused trees 
to grow on the lands of the 1 company 
that was favored by a cooperative agree- 
ment. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., June 24, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 
United States Senate. 
Dran SENATOR MuRRAY: Reference is made 
to your letter of June 4 requesting a draft 
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of legislation which would revoke the Fed- 
eral unit and cooperative sustained-yield 
unit authority of the act of March 29, 1944. 

Attached is a draft bill which would re- 
peal those authorities but would not affect 
the sustained-yield units heretofore estab- 
lished under the act. 

You inquired as to authority for coopera- 
tive agreements between Federal depart- 
ments. The draft bill makes no exception 
with respect to the authority under section 
4 of the act (16 U. S. C. 583c) regarding 
interagency agreements. This is because (a) 
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the interagency authority under section 4 
pertains only to land-management plans 
authorized by the March 29, 1944, act and 
(b) other authority to cooperate with Fed- 
eral agencies is considered to be ample. 

We would have no objection to the enact- 
ment of this bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this draft bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. BENSON, 
Secretary. 


SENATE 


Fripay, Ju 19, 1957 
(Legislative day of Monday, July 8, 1957) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God and Father of all men, 
who bringeth forth righteousness as the 
light and judgment as the noonday, our 
souls wait upon Thee, our expectation is 
from Thee. Our spirits, forever restless 
without Thee, must have an escape into 
that higher realm measured not by 
clocks nor calendars. 

In this Chamber of governance, sym- 
bol of a free land, where the people rule, 
make real to Thy servants who here 
speak and act for the Republic, the king- 
dom within whose radiant qualities are 
its faith, its ideals, its visions of beauty, 
and its aspirations that lay hold of spir- 
itual verities. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer's 
name, Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Journal of the 
proceedings of Thursday, July 18, 1957, 
was approved and its reading was dis- 
pensed with. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. Javits, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Morton was 
granted leave from attendance on the 
session of the Senate today, because of 
family illness. 


THE CIVIL-RIGHTS DEBATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
want to take this opportunity to compli- 
ment the majority leader, the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Jonnson], and 
the minority leader, the senior Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLANDI, for 
their great leadership and fine under- 
standing of the issues in connection with 
the debate now going on. 

I should also like to commend the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin], the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Javits], the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Douctas], the Senator from New 
Mexico IMr. ANDERSON], the Senator 


from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator 
from Wyoming IMr. O’Manoney], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], and all the other Senators who 
have participated in the debate and have 
offered suggestions, amendments, and 
proposals which seek to clarify and de- 
lineate the issues before us. 

I believe also that the press, radio, and 
television coverage of this debate has 
been outstanding as regards the desire 
to bring home to the American people 
both sides—perhaps I should say all 
sides—of the questions involved in the 
proposed legislation before the Senate. 
My thanks, too, go to the commentators 
who have expressed their interpretations 
through the media of communications. 
A great good has been done in behalf of 
the people of the country, to the end 
that a better understanding can be 
achieved. Truly, the fourth estate— 
and I use the term collectively—which is 
not an arm of the Government, but is, 
in fact, a check on the Government, has 
performed an outstanding, impartial, 
and thoroughly commendable service. 

It is the hope of the leadership, in the 
persons of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON] and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOwLAND], I am sure, that 
the debate will continue on the same 
high plane which has marked our de- 
liberations to date, and that although 
this is an emotionally charged issue, our 
emotions will be kept to a minimum. 
The law and the principles involved 
should continue to serve the Senate of 
the United States as guidelines in the 
days ahead just as they have in the 
decades past. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
pursuant to the order entered on yester- 
day, there will be a period for the trans- 
action of routine business, with state- 
ments limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tine business is now in order. 


Rou- 


REPORT OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON WEATHER CONTROL 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a communication from 
the President of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
from the Advisory Committee on 
Weather Control, dated August-Novem- 
ber 1955, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ete., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Resolutions Memorlalizing the Congress of 
the United States to Adopt Legislation for 
the Creation of a Federal Revolving Loan 
Fund and the Establishment of Certain 
Loan Guaranty to Enable State and Local 
Governments to Borrow Money for Public 
Projects at Low Interest Rates 
“Whereas many State, town and city gov- 

ernments have been prevented from under- 

taking the construction of urgently needed 
schools, hospitals, and highways because of 
the prohibitive cost of borrowing the neces- 
sary funds; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has 
within its resources the means of giving re- 
lief to State and local governments for these 
purposes in accordance with the announced 
policy of the Eisenhower administration to 
encourage and stimulate State and Federal 
partnerships: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of 

Massachusetts respectfully urges the Con- 

gress of the United States to adopt legisla- 

tion for the creation of a Federal reyolving 
loan fund and the establishment of certain 
loan guaranties and to enact such other leg- 
islation as may be necessary to enable State 
and local governments to borrow funds at 
low-interest rates for the purposes of public 
education, public health and other public 
needs so vital to our citizens; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth transmit forthwith copies of 
these resolutions to the President of the 

United States, to the presiding officer of 

each branch of the Congress of the United 

States, and to each Member thereof from 

this Commonwealth. 

“House of representatives, adopted July 9, 

1957. 

“LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 

wa adopted in concurrence, July 11, 

“IRVING N. HAYDEN, Clerk, 

“Atrue copy. Attest: 

“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


A resolution adopted by the United States 
section of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, at Miami Beach, 
Fla., relating to disarmament; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A petition signed by O. J. Hamilton, and 
sundry other citizens of the States of Michi- 
gan and California, relating to the return of 
members of the United States Armed Forces 
who were captured and unaccounted for by 
the enemy in the Korean war; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, 
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RESOLUTIONS OF FARMERS’ MEET- 
ING AT OKLEE, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
night in the small town of Oklee, Minn., 
population 494, more than 800 farmers 
from seven northwestern Minnesota 
counties which were recently designated 
by the Secretary cf Agriculture as dis- 
aster counties eligible for emergency 
loans under Public Law 38 met with the 
State of Minnesota USDA Disaster Com- 
mittee and the national Administrator 
of the Farmers’ Home Administration. 

The Disaster Committee and the FHA 
Administrator met with these Minnesota 
farmers at the request of State Repre- 
sentative Ben. M. Wichterman, when it 
became clear that the Department of 
Agriculture would not take effective 
emergency action to help farm families 
in the area without an official recom- 
mendation for help from the State USDA 
Disaster Committee. I am glad to re- 
port that the Secretary of Agriculture 
responded promptly to my request to ar- 
range this meeting, and I believe the De- 
partment will now have sufficient data 
upon which to take effective action in the 
Northwestern Minnesota disaster area. 

The group at Oklee passed a number of 
resolutions dealing with specific needs 
of the area, which I have now received. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the REC- 
orp, the resolutions adopted by more 
than 800 farmers meeting on July 17, 
1957, at Oklee, Minn.: 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS FROM THE FARMERS OF RED LAKE, 
PoLK, CLEARWATER, PENNINGTON, MARSHALL 
COUNTIES OF THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Whereas the farming community in this 
area has suffered the natural calamity of ex- 
cessive rainfall and the financial reserves 
of many have disappeared and their equities 
are reduced to the point of disaster, be it 
therefore resolved that an appeal to the 
Farmers’ Home Administration be made for 
assistance for an intermediate credit pro- 
gram to give financial aid in sufficient 
amount so as to enable a farmer to consoli- 
date his accumulated indebtedness to be re- 
paid over a period of not less than 10 years. 
Be it further resolved that should a natural 
calamity again strike, during the period of 
the loan, additional credit could be made 
available and the length of the loan ex- 
tended. 

Wheres many farmers in our disaster area 
have been unable to secure sufficient quan- 
tities of hay and whereas there are fields in 
our area growing hay crops that are con- 
tained in the soil bank program, be it there- 
fore resolved that the USDA release that soil 
bank acreage that is growing that hay crop 
and that the farmer may still be eligible to 
receive his soil bank payment as contracted. 

Whereas the farming community in this 
area of the State has suffered the natural 
calamity of excessive rainfall and whereas 
the entire drainage system in this area is 
funneled into the Red River of the North and 
whereas our overall drainage has not been 
developed as adequate to handle such a dis- 
aster and whereas the area is so large as to 
render the soil conservation district as insuf- 
ficient, be it therefore resolved that a water 
shed area for the Red River and its tribu- 
taries be established so as to survey the 
entire area and initiate a drainage develop- 
Ment program to alleviate our distress. Be 
it further resolved that consideration be 
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given to the establishment of a reservoir to 
contain our excessive rain. 

Whereas many farmers of the northwest- 
ern part of Minnesota have suffered the loss 
of their entire crop and livestock feed during 
the past year, and whereas these same people 
are unable to secure adequate credit to buy 
necessary feed, now therefore be it resolved 
that immediate grants be given those dis- 
tressed farm operators to secure hay and 
feed to maintain their livestock enterprises. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF LIVE- 
STOCK—LETTER 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
board of directors of the Kansas Live- 
stock Association have written me a let- 
ter in which they express their opposi- 
tion to H. R. 8308, which deals with 
humane slaughter of livestock. 

In their letter to me, the directors of 
the organization state they strongly fa- 
vor humane treatment in the handling, 
transportation, and slaugnter of live- 
stock; but they urge that progress in 
this matter be made through the con- 
tinued cooperation of various persons 
and agencies which are affected by this 
proposed legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Recorp, and re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and ordered o be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


KANSAS LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION, 
Topeka, Kans., July 17, 1957. 
Hon. FRANK CARLSON, 
Senate Office Butiding, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR CARLSON: Our board of di- 
rectors, meeting in Garden City July 12, op- 
posed H. R. 8308, a bill which deals with 
humane slaughter of livestock. Our group 
feels that the bill would only cost livestock 
producers. Packers have for some time co- 
operated in a joint committee with the Hu- 
mane Society in improving methods of han- 
dling livestock. 

Our directors strongly favor humane treat- 
ment in the handling, transportation, and 
slaughter of livestock but urge that progress 
in this matter be made through the con- 
tinued cooperation of packers, producers, 
and handlers, and the Humane Society, 
rather than through legislation. 

We hope you will consider our stand in 
this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
A. G. PICKETT, Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, without amendment: 

S. 1411. A bill to amend the act of August 
26, 1950, relating to the suspension of em- 
ployment of civlian personnel of the United 
States in the interest of national security 
(Rept. No. 686); and 

S. 1901. A bill to amend section 401 of 
the Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, as 
amended (Rept. No. 687). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, with an amendment: 

S. 2127. A bill to amend section 3 (d) of 
the Federal Employees’ Group Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1954, relating to the reduction 
in amounts of Insurance of persons over the 
age of 65 (Rept. No. 688). 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, with amendments: 

S. 919. A bill relating to holiday work by 
rural carriers (Rept. No. 689). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

S. 1841. A bill to authorize the District of 
Columbia Board of Education to employ re- 
tired teachers as substitute teachers in the 
public schools of the District of Columbia 
(Rept. No. 690); and 

H. R. 4932. An act to amend the act of 
July 11, 1947, to increase the maximum rate 
of compensation which the director of 
Metropolitan Police force band may be 
paid (Rept. No. 691). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with amendments: 

H. R. 1937. An act to authorize the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation by the 
Armory Board of the District of Columbia 
of a stadium in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 692). 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H. R. 4240. An act for the relief of Cor- 
nelia S. Roberts (Rept. No. 693). 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

H. Freeman Matthews, of the District of 
Columbia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Austria. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(by request) : 

S. 2588. A bill to credit to postal revenues 
commissions on pay telephones located in 
postal facilities and other items of revenues 
which otherwise would be required to be 
deposited by the Post Office Department in 
miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 2589. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, entitled “Armed Services Pro- 
curement Act of 1947"; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 2590. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a veterans’ hospital in south 
Texas; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YARBOROUGH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. 2591. A bill for the relief of Anastassia 
Kati Oborn; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 2592. A bill to amend the law relating 
to the execution of contracts with Indian 
tribes; and 

S. 2593. A bill to promote the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge of the polar regions, 
the Arctic and Antarctic; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request): 

S. 2594. A bill to transfer certain property 
and functions of the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator to the Secretary of 
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the Interior, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. THYE): 

S. 2595. A bill to authorize the employ- 
ment of working capital funds in the pro- 
curement and replacement of durable pro- 
ductive equipment; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. J. Res. 126. Joint resolution placing cer- 
tain individuals who served in the Armed 
Forces of the United States in the Moro 
Province, including Mindanao, and in the 
islands of Leyte and Samar after July 4, 
1902, and their survivors, in the same status 
as those who served in the Armed Forces dur- 
ing the Philippine insurrection and their 
survivors; to the Committee on Finance. 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
THE REPORT OF ACTING SECRE- 
TARY OF AGRICULTURE ON METH- 
ODS OF IMPROVING FEED-GRAIN 
PROGRAM 
Mr. ELLENDER submitted the follow- 

ing resolution (S. Res. 168), which was 

referred to the Committee on Rules and 

Administration: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate document the report from the Acting 
Secretary of Agriculture on possible methods 
of improving the feed-grain program pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 125, 85th Con- 
gress, Ist session, and that 2,500 copies be 
printed for the use of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A VETERANS 
HOSPITAL IN SOUTH TEXAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the 14th and 15th Congressional Dis- 
tricts of Texas embrace 32 counties, with 
a population of approximately 1 million 
persons, and an area of 34,168 square 
miles. In all of this area, Mr. President, 
there is not one Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital. In all of this vast area 
from San Antonio to the Rio Grande 
River and from San Antonio to the Gulf 
of Mexico, veterans seeking hospitaliza- 
tion must travel many miles; some of 
them must travel over 400 miles to the 
nearest Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital. It is uneconomical to the Gov- 
ernment, and also a physical hardship 
on the veterans to require them to travel 
such long distances to veterans’ hos- 
Pitals. 

This is an area which includes the rich 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas and the sea- 
ports of Corpus Christi and Brownsville, 
which are large deepwater seaports. 
The population in this area is increasing 
at a rapid pace, and the hospital needs 
of our veterans. are similarly increasing. 
Unfortunately, we veterans are not get- 
ting any younger. Recent testimony 
before the House Committe on Veterans’ 
Affairs reveals that there are 300,000 
veterans in this area. The need is im- 
mediate. 

Mr. President, I introduce a bill pro- 
viding for a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital in either the 14th or 15th Con- 
gressional District of Texas, and request 
that it be read and referred to the appro- 
priate committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 
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The bill (S. 2590) to provide for the 
establishment of a veterans' hospital in 
south Texas, introduced by Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment which I intend 
to propose to House bill 6127, the 
civil-rights bill. I ask that the amend- 
ment be printed and lie on the table, 
and that it also be printed in the REC- 


ORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received and print- 
ed, and will lie on the table; and, with- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
WATKINS is as follows: 

On page 9, beginning with line 10, strike 
out down to and including line 18 on page 
10, and insert the following: 


“PART III—TO STRENGTHEN THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
STATUTES 


“Sec. 121. (a) Whenever any person, act- 
ing under color of any law, statute, ordi- 
nance or regulation, has engaged, or there 
are reasonable grounds to believe is about to 
engage, in any act or practice which would 
deprive any person of the equal protection of 
the laws by reason of his color, race, religion, 
or national origin, the Attorney General may 
institute for the United States a civil action 
for preventive relief, including an applica- 
tion for a permanent or temporary injunc- 
tion or restraining order; provided, that 
nothing in this subsection shall grant to the 
Attorney General any additional authority 
to that which now exists to institute a civil 
action where the acts or practices alleged to 
deprive any person of the equal protection 
of the laws relate to attendance at public 
schools or the use of parks or other public 
facilities by the various races. In any pro- 
ceeding hereunder, the United States shall 
be liable for costs the same as a private per- 
son. 

“(b) If two or more persons in any State 
or Territory conspire for the purpose of pre- 
venting or hindering the constituted au- 
thorities of any State or Territory or any 
legal subdivision or agency thereof from 
giving or securing to all persons within such 
State or Territory the equal protection of 
the laws, the Attorney General, at the re- 
quest of the constituted authorities which 
are the object of said conspiracy, may in- 
stitute for the United States a civil action 
for preventive relief, including an applica- 
tion for a permanent or temporary injunc- 
tion or restraining order. 

„e) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as impairing any rights secured by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, or any remedies already existing for 
their protection and enforcement.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide 
means of further securing and protect- 
ing the civil rights of persons within the 
jurisdicion of the United States, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed, 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
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were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Address delivered by Representative Mc- 
Govern, of South Dakota, at the IUE-AFL— 
CIO civil rights conference in Chicago, I1, on 
May 25, 1957. 


PRESIDENTIAL POLICY AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
early this year, President Eisenhower 
presented to the Congress a budget for 
the Department of Defense of $36,128,- 
8 exclusive of military construc- 

ion. 

This military budget was reduced by 
the House of Representatives some 
$2,587,000,000. The President there- 
upon got out his pruning knife, and, 
after reviewing the entire situation, 
agreed to more than half of the House 
reduction. 

As to the remaining some $1,220,000,- 
000, however, the President could not 
have been more firm in his position that 
the Congress should restore that 
amount. In fact, in an extraordinary 
efiort to obtain the restoration of this 
$1,220,000,000 in a televised broadcast 
last May 14, he appeared before the peo- 
ple of this country and the Free World. 

This is what the President said: 

I earnestly believe that this defense budget 
represents, in today’s world, the proper di- 
v-ding line between national danger on the 
one hand and excessive expenditures on the 
other. If it is materially cut, I believe the 
country would be taking a fearful gamble. 
For myself, I have seen unwise military cuts 
before. I have seen their terrible conse- 
quences; I am determined to do all I can to 
see that we do not follow that foolhardy 
road again. 


Many of us believed in his sincerity 
at that time. Accordingly, we endeay- 
ored to have this money restored, in 
accordance with the President’s urgent 
appeal. Nine hundred seventy-one mil- 
lion dollars was restored by the Senate 
about 80 percent of what the President 
requested. 

To our amazement, we now find that 
when the House and Senate conferees 
met earlier this week, the President sent 
to them two letters, botl. suggesting that 
most of his requested restoration be 
eliminated, 

In other words, in May, President 
Eisenhower said this reduction would be 
a “fearful gamble”; that he had seen 
before the “terrible consequences of 
such action”; and that he did not want 
again to follow a foolhardy road.“ 

But now, within the space of a few 
weeks, he again reverses his position. 

Mr. President, this is incredible irre- 
sponsibilty. 

With such vacillating policies, how can 
anyone direct the destinies of this 
Nation? 

Where is the leadership? 

What are the people to think? 

What is the Congress to think? 

In the future, when the President 
speaks on the subject he is supposed to 
know best, are we to respect his judg- 
ment—or are we to ignore it? 

It is becoming ever more clear that 
we do not have the character and type 
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of determined leadership necessary to 
fulfill the position that destiny has given 
us in the free world. 

Mr, President, none of this is made up. 
I merely point out the record, as we 
continue down the road. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Missouri yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield 
to my able colleague from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I hold in 
my hand an editorial entitled “Going It 
Alone on Disarming?” The editorial was 
published today in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

The last paragraph of the editorial is 
so pertinent to the able comments made 
by my friend, the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri—with which comments I 
find myself in complete agreement—that 
I wish to ask him whether he believes 
that the following portion of the edi- 
torial rather well states what he has just 
told the Senate: 

Everybody wants lower costs and taxes— 
but no American wants these boons at the 
risk of national safety. We have already cut 
back our air and missile programs. Let us 
not go it alone on disarmament before the 
Soviet Union, by deeds and not by inflamed 
rhetoric, proves beyond the smallest doubt 
its intent to work with us for a peaceful 
world. 


Is the Senator from Missouri in accord 
with that sentiment? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Completely. In 
addition, the vacillating policies of the 
President of the United States with re- 
spect to what this country needs in its 
Military Establishment are not only 
making a joke out of the disarmament 
conference now going on in Great Brit- 
ain, but also are making the United 
States a laughingstock among the think- 
ing people of the free world, as well as 
those behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder if the Senator 
will yield long enough so that I may ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer may be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall be happy 
to do so, and I thank the distinguished 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Gos Ir ALONE ON DISARMING? 

Defense Secretary Wilson's order to reduce 
America’s Armed Forces, for economy rea- 
sons, by close to 100,000 before the end of 
the year raises two questions: 

Is this the right time to make such a sub- 
stantial cut in the Nation’s military strength, 
even for a saving of $200 million? 

Are there not means to yield sizable econ- 
omies in the Armed Forces which would not 
amount, in effect, to unilateral disarmament 
by this country? 

We are dubious about Secretary Wilson's 
order in spite of his assurance that the pro- 
posed reductions can be made without ma- 
terially affecting deployments of major com- 
bat units abroad. 

The fact remains, whatever the success of 
the streamlining technique by which Mr. 
Wilson hopes to ease over the reduction, that 
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the word has gone out to cut the Army by 
roughly 50,000, the Air Force by 25,000, the 
Navy by 15,000, and the Marines by 10,000. 
Actually the slash will be a few thousands 
less than the specified 100,000. 

It is true that the size of the administra- 
tion's budget has brought loud demands for 
economy. But should these cries for reduced 
spending be permitted to dictate economies 
which conceivably could curtail vital na- 
tional defenses? We don’t think so, 

Back of Secretary Wilson's order, which 
the President has approved is, of course, the 
somewhat quieter international situation 
and the recent downgrading of the old Sta- 
linist fire-eaters in Moscow. Threats of 
Communist aggression are at least in abey- 
ance and patient efforts are being made in 
London for a first step toward general dis- 
armament. 

But there is as yet no proof that the Soviet 
Union has in any way dropped its sights from 
eventual world domination. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower has 
warned that a $400 million slash in foreign 
aid funds made by the House is a “threat to 
our Nation’s security.“ Is there no threat to 
security in the $200 million slash in our 
present Armed Forces? 

Meanwhile, also, the House Government 
Operations Committee has come up with the 
information that 10 years and $300 million 
have been spent to find out that the military 
buys 3,128,613 separate items—including 3,- 
480 different styles of shoes. With a greater 
degree of Armed Forces unification, couldn't 
all this buying be standardized to produce 
not only lower costs but greater efficiency? 

Speaking of the lack of unification, the 
operations committee has discovered inter- 
service disputes even over how long bacon 
should be smoked. The Army and Marine 
Corps want their frozen slab bacon smoked 
42 hours but the Navy says 24 hours is 
enough. Couldn't a great deal of money be 
saved on bacon, shoes, and a few hundred 
thousand other items if the Defense De- 
partment really got down to business on 
unified supplies procurement? 

In the current Newsweek magazine Gen. 
Carl Spaatz, former Air Chief of Staff, gives 
a pointed warning: 

“If Khrushchev is sincere about wanting to 
make a new start, let him prove it by per- 
mitting the reunification of Germany and 
by restoring the independence of the Middle 
European corridor from the Baltic States to 
Rumania. When he does all this it will be 
time for the United States to consider real 
disarmament.” 

Everybody wants lower costs and taxes— 
but no Ameriacn wants these boons at the 
risk of national safety. We have already cut 
back our air and missile programs. Let us 
not go it alone on disarmament before the 
Soviet Union, by deeds and not by inflamed 
rhetoric, proves beyond the smallest doubt 
its intent to work with us for a peaceful 
world, 


CIVIL RIGHTS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
desire to send amendments to the desk, 
and I ask that they be printed and lie on 
the table. Briefly, the amendments pro- 
vide that the reports to be made by the 
Commission under part I shall not only 
be made to the President but shall also 
be made to the Congress of the United 
States. Secondly, the amendments pro- 
vide that the Director shall be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice 
of the Senate of the United States. 
Third, they strike out the provision of 
the bill providing for volunteer help for 
the Commission. 

I think these are all constructive 
amendments to part I, and I shall discuss 
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them at a later time when the matter is 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and print- 
ed, and will lie on the table. 


THE DEBATE ON THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
BILL 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to take this occasion to ex- 
tend my warmest congratulations to our 
two leaders during the debate on the 
civil-rights bill. I wish to say, first, I did 
not collaborate with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] on what he 
had to say about it this morning, but I 
am always happy to be on the same side 
as the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to say I have 
not seen the Senator from New Jersey 
from late yesterday afternoon until just 
now. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am glad 
we have taken care of that alibi. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son] and the Senator from California 
[Mr. KNowLanp] deserve the commen- 
dation of all of us for the masterly way 
they have kept this debate on a plane of 
sound and intelligent analysis and have 
influenced the Members on both sides to 
refrain from bitterness or extravagant 
statements, and to get right at the issues 
that are facing us. 

I think a special note of commenda- 
tion is due to the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] and the Senator 
from New York IMr. Javits] for the 
masterly manner in which they have ex- 
plained, from their respective points of 
view, the significance of part III. 

A word is due to the press, also. I 
never saw a debate more accurately re- 
ported, and I refer especially to the col- 
umns of Roland Evans in the New York 
Herald Tribune, and William White in 
the New York Times. 

I was particularly impressed this 
morning by an article in the New York 
Times entitled “Civil Rights Bill Is Legal 
Tangle,” by E, W. Kenworthy. This was 
such a fine summary of where we seem 
to be at the present moment that I think 
it will be helpful to every Member of the 
Senate to read it carefully before we vote 
on the pending amendments next week. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article in question be pub- 
lished in full in the body of the Recorp 
in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CiviIL-RicuTs BILL Is LEGAL TANGLE—ANALYSIS 
or How Measure GREW Traces DIFFERENT 
STATUTES INVOLVED 

(By E. W. Kenworthy) 

WasuHInctTon, July 18.—After the first 2 
weeks of Senate debate on civil rights, a good 
many citizens probably share the views of 
Dick the Butcher in Henry VI. 

“The first thing we do,” said Dick, 
kill all the lawyers.” 

Ordinary citizens, however, were not the 
only ones ignorant of all the bill contained. 
It breezed through the House with scarcely 
any attention to the questions that have 
embroiled the Senate and made major dele- 
tions and amendments certain. 

And even President Eisenhower conceded 
that he had thought the bill’s principal ob- 
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jective was the right to vote and that upon 
rereading it, he had discovered “certain 
phrases I didn’t understand.” 

The widespread confusion has arisen from: 

The discovery that the bill permits en- 
forcement of school integration, as well as 
the right to vote, by Federal court injunction. 

The assertion by southern Senators that 
the bill contemplates the use of Federal 
troops to carry out integration decrees. 

The tangled legal question of whether a 
nonjury trial of contempt cases arising out 
of violation of an injunction—as provided by 
the bill—is a deprivation of basic constitu- 
tional rights. 

To take up these matters in order, how 
did the idea become so widely accepted that 
the bill’s sole purpose was to fashion teeth 
for Federal right-to-vote laws? 


VOTING RIGHTS STRESSED 


In the first place, because the administra- 
tion's civil-rights program in 1956 concen- 
trated on voting rights. It asked Congress 
for legislation authorizing the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring injunction proceedings against 
anyone depriving, or threatening to deprive, 
a citizen of voting rights, guaranteed without 
distinction of race, in section 1971 of title 
42, United States Code. 

As for other civil rights, Attorney General 
Brownell, in his 1956 message to Congress, 
merely recommended that the proposed Civil 
Rights Commission study legislation author- 
izing the Attorney General to “initiate civil 
action where necessary” to protect such 
rights. 

Thus, the idea became implanted that the 
administration was chiefiy interested in 
guaranteeing the franchise. There was no 
specific mention of school integration. 

When the administration submitted a draft 
of legislation last winter, that, too, contained 
no specific mention of school integration. 

However, part III of the draft bill cahed 
for the addition of two paragraphs providing 
for injunctions, to section 1985 of title 42, 
United States Code. The pertinent part of 
section 1985, which derives from acts passed 
by Congress in 1861 and 1871, reads: 

“If two or more persons * * * conspire 
* * * for the purpose of depriving, either 
directly or indirectly, any person or class of 
persons of the equal protection of the laws, 
or of equal privileges and immunities under 
the laws * * * the party so injured * * * 
may have an action for the recovery of 
damages.” 

By the Supreme Court’s 1954 ruling, school 
segreation became a deprivation of equal 
privileges covered by section 1985. 

Thus, the Federal power to control deseg- 
regation by injunction was inserted into the 
civil rights bill by reference. 

In testimony before a Senate Judiciary 
subcommittee last February, Mr. Brownell 
made quite clear that the bill did provide 
such power, and was not limited to voting 
rights. But this attracted little notice at 
the time. 

USE OF TROOPS IMPLICIT 

What, then, of the Southern charge that 
the bill envisages the use of troops? 

The power is in the bill—though again not 
stated explicitly. In the United States Code, 
2 pages on from section 1985, is section 1993, 
which is derived from laws passed in 1866 and 
1870. Section 1993 reads: 

“It shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, or such person as he may 
empower for that purpose, to employ such 
part of the land or naval forces of the United 
States, or of the militia, as may be necessary 
to aid in the execution of judicial process 
issue under sections * * 1985-1992 of this 
title [42] *.“ 

Thus section 1993— the use of troops—ap- 
plies to section 1985, which now includes 
school integration as one of the equal privi- 
leges guaranteed by the Constitution. 
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Both school integration and the use of 
troops are in part III of the bill, and the 
prospect is that this part will be knocked out 
altogether. 

Therefore the great struggle is likely to 
come over whether those who violate a court 
injunction against interference with voting 
rights should, or should not, have a jury trial 
in contempt proceedings. 

The bill does not specifically mention what 
kind of a trial the accused shall have. But 
it empowers the Attorney General to ask for 
an injunction whenever “any person has en- 
gaged" or there is reason to believe he is 
“about to engage” in acts to deprive another 
of voting rights. 

The reason that the United States in this 
way is made a party under the bill is found 
in section 3691, title 18 of the United States 
Code, which reads: 

“Whenever a contempt charged shall con- 
sist in willful disobedience of any lawful 
writ * * * of any district court of the 
United States * * * and the act or thing 
done or omitted also constitutes a criminal 
offense under any act of Congress, or under 
the laws of any State in which it was done or 
omitted, the accused, upon demand therefor, 
shall be entitled to trial by a jury. 

“This section shall not apply * * * to 
contempts committed in disobedience of any 
lawful writ * * * entered in any suit or 
action brought * * * in the name of * * * 
the United States.” 

Thus because the injunctive proceedings 
would be initiated by the Attorney General, 
cases of contempt would be tried without 
jury. 

Supporters of the bill argue that there is 
nothing irregular or even uncommon about 
this, that contempt cases in equity proceed- 
ings—and they would be equity proceedings 
under the new bill—are usually tried with- 
out jury. They cite some 28 statutes per- 
mitting such nonjury trials for contempt, 
including the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

Opponents of the bill contend the cases 
are not parallel. Suppose, they argue, that 
in an antitrust equity suit a Judge finds that 
a monopoly exists and orders the company 
to sell a factory or divest itself of 100,000 
shares of stock. 

If the company refuses, it can be fined, or 
its officers jailed, in contempt proceedings 
for violating the judge’s orders. But the 
officers cannot be tried and punished for 
committing a criminal act, because the re- 
fusal to sell is not a crime. 

On the other hand, the bill’s opponents 
argue, to deprive a citizen of the vote, or to 
conspire to prevent him from voting, is a 
crime under Federal law (for example, title 
18, United States Code, secs. 241 and 242) 
and many State laws. 

Contrary to equity procedure, the bill’s 
opponents argue, the bill permits the court 
to issue injunctions against an act that is a 
crime. If Jones is enjoined from interfering 
with Smith’s voting rights and does so, he 
will not only have violated the order but 
committed a crime. But he will be tried 
and convicted by a judge without jury for 
the contempt and not for the crime. This, 
they argue, is a deprivation of jury trial 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 


DEATH OF MR. BARAK MATTINGLY 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I noted with great regret in this 
morning’s newspaper the passing of an 
old friend of many of us or. this side of 
the aisle, Mr. Barak Mattingly, ex- 
national Republican committeeman from 
Missouri. 

Iask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle, which appeared in the New York 
Times this morning, announcing Mr. 
Mattingly’s death, be published at this 
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point in the body of the Recorp in con- 
nection with my remarks, 

Mrs, Smith and I desire to extend to 
his widow and the other members of 
Mr. Mattingly's family our deepest sym- 
pathy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BARAK MATTINGLY OF Mrssount GOP—Ex- 
NATIONAL COMMITTEEMAN DEAD—MEMBER 
or Group THAT BACKED EISENHOWER 


Sr. Lours, July 18.—Barak T. Mattingly, 
attorney and former Republican national 
committeeman from Missouri, died in his 
home here today after a heart attack. He. 
was 56 years old. 

Mr. Mattingly was a leader in many Re- 
publican intraparty feuds in Missouri. Al- 
though he held no party post in recent years, 
he was regarded as the State's dominant Re- 
publican leader. 

Starting as a GOP precinct worker 30 rears 
ago, Mr. Mattingly rose to become an ad- 
viser to the Eisenhower administration. He 
was a member of the so-called Commodore 
Hotel group that induced General Eisen- 
hower to seek the Presidency in 1952. 

He served as treasurer of the original Na- 
tional Eisenhower for President group, which 
included such persons as former Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York, Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell and Henry Cabot 
Lodge. 

Mr. Mattingly, who never sought public 
Office, served as chairman of the Republican 
State Committee in 1937-39 and as Republi- 
can Committeeman from Missouri from 
1940 to 1948. He was counsel for the na- 
tional committee in 1948-49. 

A strong supporter of Governor Dewey, he 
threw Missouri's votes to the New York leader 
in the 1944 and 1948 Republican conventions, 

In 1948 he supported Roscoe C. Hobbs to 
be his successor on the National Committee. 
Mr. Hobbs lost to the late Howard V. Stephens 
in a bitter fight, but Mr. Mattingly soon re- 
gained the upper hand in Missouri Grand 
Old Party activities. vat 

Mr. Mattingly also was a central figure in 
the recent party battles for control of Fed- 
eral patronage in Missouri. His faction de- 
feated others headed by A. D. (Bud) Welsh, 
formerly National Committeeman, and Elroy 
W. Bromwich, present Committeeman. 

He had an extensive law practice as a sen- 
ior partner in the St. Louis law firm of 
Lowenhaupt, Mattingly, Chasnoff, Freeman 
& Holland. He also was board chairman of 
Ozark Airlines and the Bank of Ferguson 
and a director of the Bank of St. Louis and 
other firms. 

Mr. Mattingly, who was born in Eureka, 
Ark., attended Marvin College in Federick- 
town, St. Louis University and the City 
College of Law. 

He is survived by his widow and his 
mother. 


THE PROS AND CONS OF ALLOWING 
COMMERCIAL BANKS TO UNDER- 
WRITE STATE AND LOCAL REVE- 
NUE BONDS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been pleased to receive from Mr. Bernard 
R. Hillenbrand, executive director of the 
National Association of County Officials, 
a reprint of a most helpful debate on a 
vital question which I know is of deep 
interest to my colleagues. 

The question is, Shall commercial 
banks underwrite local revenue bonds? 

One of the participants in the debate 
was our distinguished colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], whose long 
record of State and local service makes 
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him well qualified to comment on this 

subject. 

The opposition viewpoint was likewise 
ably held up by Mr. T. Henry Boyd, vice 
president of Blyth & Co. 

I need hardly remind my colleagues 
that State and local governments face 
the need today for an enormous amount 
of borrowed funds. 

I commend this published debate to 
my colleagues, and I trust that the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee 
will find it possible to give its early con- 
sideration to this subject. 

I send to the desk the text of the re- 
print. To it, I append an article describ- 
ing the controversy, as published in the 
Christian Science Monitor issue of July 
16. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
these items be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BOTH SIDES OF A CONTROVERSIAL ISSUE: SHALL 
COMMERCIAL BANKS UNDERWRITE LOCAL REV- 
ENUE Bonps?—"Yes,” Says UNITED STATES 
SENATOR JOSEPH S. CLARK—“No,” Says IN- 
VESTMENT BANKER T. HENRY BOYD 

A BETTER DEAL FOR STATE AND MUNICIPAL 

REVENUE BONDS 

It won't come as news to the readers of 
this publication that States and local gov- 
ernments are being forced to pay more and 
more in interest charges on money required 
for public works. To help stem this trend, 
I have introduced a bill—S. 2021—which 
should result in the reduction of interest 
rates on State and municipal revenue bonds, 
thus saving the taxpayers millions of dollars. 
It is now pending before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 2021 would break what amounts to a 
monopoly by a few investment dealers on the 
underwriting of revenue bonds. It would 
accomplish this by opening up the competi- 
tion to commercial banks—which haye been 
so helpful in the marketing of general obli- 
gation bonds. Commercial banks would be 
authorized to underwrite (1) revenue bonds 
of a quality acceptable to the Comptroller of 
the Currency, and (2) short-term obligations 
of local public housing agencies when backed 
by State local contracts. 

I was particularly pleased when the only 
two Senators who are former mayors of major 
cities joined me in sponsoring this bill, 
Senator FRANK J. Lauscue, former mayor of 
Cleveland, and Senator HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY, former mayor of Minneapolis. Sen- 
ators ESTES KEFAUVER (Democrat, of Tennes- 
see) and WAYNE Morse (Democrat, of Ore- 
gon) are also cosponsors. 

Commercial banks are prohibited by the 
Glass-Steagall Banking Act of 1933 from 
dealing in bonds which are backed only by 
the earnings from governmental enterprises. 
But significant changes in the last 24 years 
justify a review of State and local bond 
financing needs, including this prohibition. 

Today we are faced with an increasing 
volume of public improvement construction 
required to meet present and future needs. 
State and local governments must issue and 
sell in the competitive market public secu- 
rities to obtain the capital funds to finance 
various public improvements, such as schools, 
hospitals, roads, water and sewer systems, 
housing, etc. In the past, the vast majority 
of public improvements were financed by 
general obligation bonds; that is, bonds 
which are secured by the general resources 
of the issuing State or locality. But today 
nongeneral obligation financing has amount- 
ed to about one-third of the total. 
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For example, in 1954, revenue bonds repre- 
sented 46 percent of the total of new issues 
of State and local bonds, In the last 3 
years alone, State and local governments 
have undertaken 438 issues of revenue bonds 
amounting to $4.1 billion. These issues in- 
volved all 48 States, Puerto Rico, and Hawail. 

In spite of the great increase in public 
projects, and in spite of the great increase 
of revenue bond financing, a limited num- 
ber of investment dealers have a monopoly 
on the underwriting of revenue bond issues. 
As a consequence, a large share of the capital 
market is not now being tapped. The State 
and local governments are being deprived 
of the benefit of commercial bank participa- 
tion of their required public financing. 

The broader the market for public secu- 
rities, the more assurance there would be 
that State and local governments would be 
able to obtain the lowest possible interest 
rates. The saving to the public can be 
illustrated by what happened in Kansas City, 
Mo., in 1954. In November the city offered 
a $5,875,000 issue of general obligation bonds. 
Twelve bids were received; the lowest inter- 
est rate was 1.728 percent. In October of 
the same year, Kansas City offered $12 mil- 
lion in first-class water revenue bonds, on 
which the commercial banks could not bid. 
Only four bids were received; the lowest 
interest rate was 2.449 percent. Allowing 30 
points for the 12-year difference in the terms 
of the bonds, the revenue bonds still cost 
0.4 percent more. 

The New York City Housing Authority had 
a similar experience in 1956. It sold short- 
term obligations for both federally aided 
projects and State-aided projects. The in- 
terest cost to the authority for the State- 
aided type, where the banks could not bid, 
was over 0.4 percent higher than in the case 
of the federally aided type, where the banks 
could bid. There have been similar experi- 
ences in other cities and States. 

I do not expect S. 2021 to have easy sail- 
ing. The principal opposition will come 
from the investment dealers who now enjoy 
the exclusive right to underwrite all public 
revenue bonds. One could hardly expect 
them to welcome competition. Actually, 
most underwriting is now being done by 
only a small number of dealer firms; in 1954, 
for example, 85 percent of the dollar volume 
of State and local nongeneral obligational 
bonds were purchased by underwriting syn- 
dicates organized and managed by only 20 
dealer firms. The opponents of S. 2021 will 
doubtless point out that only about 100 of 
the country's 14,000 commercial banks are 
now active in underwriting general obliga- 
tional bonds of State and local governments 
on a national scale, and probably not that 
many would engage in underwriting revenue 
bonds. It would be desirable if more would 
participate. But in any case this is hardly 
an argument against the bill. Any new 
competition is to the good, because wider 
competition is bound to bring savings. 

Opponents of this bill have tried to con- 
jure up a claim that the fiscal soundness of 
commercial banks would be placed in jeop- 
ardy. But this argument has no merit. 
The bill limits the underwriting operations 
to obligations which are of the same quality 
as those that the banks are authorized by 
existing law to purchase for their own ac- 
counts. Present limitations on the amount 
which the banks may invest in such obliga- 
tions would not be affected. Furthermore, 
the high investment quality of revenue 
bonds has been adequately demonstrated. 
Many of them have a better rating than 
comparable general obligation bonds, and in- 
stances of default are as negligible in the 
one case as in the other. 

It has been suggested that bank capital is 
not needed in public revenue-bond financ- 
ing. In support of such suggestion, it has 
been said that there is no known instance 
where the lack of available dealer capital has 
been responsible for the abandoning of a 
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project by a governmental authority. This 
is not the basic point. The merits of the 
need for S. 2021 cannot be fairly tested on 
the basis of whether bank capital is essential 
to any particular underwriting, the real test 
is whether bank participation would enable 
such loans to be made more advantageously 
at lower interest, costs. The experience of 
States and municipalities in selling their 
general obligation bonds has proved that the 
broadest possible competition for such issues 
tends to lower financing costs. No matter 
who underwrites a particular bond issue, its 
marketability is better for having had the 
benefit of this broader competition. 

I believe that the public interest requires 
the fullest possible play of free competition 
in supplying funds for public purposes. The 
bill I introduced, S, 2021, would, without 
violating the fiscal integrity of our banking 
system, lead to better financing opportunities 
for our State and local governments, 

(About the author: Senator Joszerpn S. 
CLARK, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, was elect- 
ed to the U. S. Senate November 6, 
1956. Previous to this he served as mayor 
of Philadelphia. From 1949 to 1952 he 
served as controller of Philadelphia. He was 
a member of the Pennsylvania State Con- 
stitutional Convention and served as deputy 
attorney general of the State and did trial 
work in connection with closed banks. He 
serves on the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee.) 


A SUMMARY OF WHY WE OPPOSE COMMERCIAL 
BANK UNDERWRITING OF REVENUE BONDS 


S. 2021 has recently been introduced in 
the Congress to amend section 5136 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States (12 
U. S. C. 24) so as to authorize commer- 
cial banks to engage in the business of 
underwriting and dealing in revenue bonds 
and certain other types of special obligations 
issued by States and municipalities. For al- 
most 25 years—since the enactment of the 
Glass-Steagall Banking Act of 1933—com- 
mercial banks have been excluded from the 
business of underwriting or trading in se- 
curities with the limited exception of gen- 
eral obligations (payable from ad valorem 
taxes) of States and their political subdivi- 
sions, and with the exception of United 
States Government bonds and certain spe- 
cialized federally sponsored securities. This 
proposed legislation would partially repeal 
this fundamental banking law. 

The basic argument in support of this bill 
appears to be that it would result in lower 
interest rates. Particularly at this time of 
tight money, such a claim naturally has 
great appeal. Before it is endorsed as a 
solution to this difficult problem, however, a 
careful analysis should be made of its 
validity. We believe that such an analysis 
as well as a consideration of actual experi- 
ence with both revenue and general obliga- 
tion bonds, will show that the claim cannot 
be supported, and that permitting com- 
mercial banks to underwrite and trade in 
revenue bonds will have no appreciable effect 
on interest rates or the cost of money to 
States, counties, or municipalities. We fur- 
ther believe that it could lead to abuses 
which, in the end, might have a very serious 
adverse effect on our whole securities dis- 
tribution system, with consequent reaction 
detrimental to public financing. 

First, therefore, let us look at some of the 
factors that go into determining interest 
rates. These are fundamentally the char- 
acteristics and investment quality of the 
bonds themselves, and market conditions at 
the time they are offered. Among the most 
important market conditions are the demand 
for funds by borrowers on the one hand, and 
the supply of funds available from investors, 
on the other hand. At the present time and 
for some months past, the demand for funds 
from individuals and corporations has been 
so heavy in relation to the supply that in- 
terest rates have been bid higher and higher. 
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This trend has necessarily raised sharply 
the interest costs of States and municipali- 
ties, including their interest costs on general 
obligation bonds (which, of course, commer- 
cial banks have been and are now permitted 
to underwrite and trade in). Consequently, 
it is appropriate to pause a moment and ask 
the question: If underwriting by commercial 
banks would hold down interest rates on 
revenue bonds, why has it not prevented in- 
creases in the cost of borrowing on general 
obligation bonds? The answer, of course, 
is obvious—that commercial bank under- 
writing of general obligation bonds is not 
truly a factor which affects the interest rates 
of these bonds. 

Basically, it is investors—the real con- 
sumers to whom bonds must ultimately be 
sold—whose demand fixes interest rates. 
These investors, made up of hundreds of 
thousands of individuals in the United 
States, as well as substantial institutions 
such as insurance companies, pension fund 
trustees, savings and loan associations, 
savings banks and commercial banks and 
trust companies, constitute the market for 
all kinds of securities. We do not mean 
to deprecate the importance of commer- 
cial banks, both as investors of their de- 
positors“ funds and as investors of trust 
funds. They are important factors in the 
money market. The point is, however, 
that they are factors in their capacity as 
investors, not as underwriters or dealers; 
this proposed legislation would not broaden 
in any respect their existing investment 
ability. 

Next, let us look briefly at the function of 
the underwriter as distinguished from the 
investor. In effect, the underwriter who pur- 
chases bonds from a State, county, or mu- 
nicipality for distribution to the public acts 
primarily as a conduit from the issuer to the 
ultimate investor who buys the bonds from 
him. Although the mechanics of the opera- 
tion are by purchase and resale, the under- 
writer in substance is merely rendering the 
economic service of providing a guaranteed 
distribution of bonds from the borrower to 
the many individual and corporate investors 
who ultimately provide the needed funds. 
Since interest rates or yields are determined 
primarily by the demands of these investors, 
the effect of competition among underwriters 
on a borrower’s cost of money is limited to 
insuring to the borrower a coupon rate and 
price to the public which realistically reflect 
market worth of the particular bonds, and to 
its operation on the spread“ or compensa- 
tion received by the underwriters for their 
services in assuming the risk of and in mak- 
ing the public distribution. 

Effective competition among underwriters 
is therefore a significant factor, but if such 
effective competition already exists in con- 
nection with the distribution of any security, 
the introduction of a few additional under- 
writers into the competition will have a truly 
negligible effect on financing costs. Analysis 
of reyenue bond financing experience in re- 
cent years indicates that there is in fact in 
this field truly effective competition among 
the over 600 investment dealers in all 48 
States and the District of Columbia engaged 
in this business. These firms have ample 
capital—their own money, not that of de- 
positors—and over 34,000 employees, of whom 
more than 13,000 are engaged in securities 
sales. No difference in the effectiveness of 
the competition among underwriters can be 
found between revenue bonds (which com- 
mercial banks may not underwrite) and gen- 
eral obligation bonds (which they are per- 
mitted to underwrite). This is underscored 
when we realize that investment dealers, not 
banks, underwrite nearly three-fourths of the 
State and municipal general obligation bond 
issues, and that over 80 percent of that 
portion which has been underwritten by 
commercial banks is concentrated in the 
hands of some 25 large metropolitan banks. 
These figures are based upon a careful statis- 
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tical study which has been made of all State 
and municipal general obligation bond issues 
of $5 million and more in the period 1949- 
53. It should also be noted that the great 
bulk of the country’s more than 14,000 com- 
mercial banks are properly interested only in 
banking, and do not engage in the securities 
business at all, even in the general obligation 
field open to them under existing law. 

Why, then, if only a few banks are in- 
terested anyway, is the proposed broadening 
of bank underwriting authority such a bad 
thing? Even though it may have no appre- 
ciable effect on interest rates or cost of money 
to States, counties, or cities, why should it be 
opposed? The answer to this, in turn, can 
be found by briefiy examining a chapter from 
banking history. Prior to 1933, the country’s 
securities business was dominated by the 
great commercial banks operating largely 
through securities affiliates. The shocking 
abuses which were made possible by this com- 
bination of commercial and investment bank- 
ing were first disclosed in Congressional hear- 
ings in 1931 which Senator Carter Glass de- 
scribed as “almost the most extensive hear- 
ings ever had on a banking measure.” After 
the hearings, Congress enacted the Glass- 
Steagall Banking Act of 1933, to put an end 
to these evils and abuses, both actual and 
potential. The root of the difficulty was 
found to lie in the basic conflict of interest 
which exists between the exercise of the 
traditional banking functions of depository, 
trustee, investor, and lender on the one hand, 
and the conduct of the quite different busi- 
ness of underwriting, distributing, and selling 
bonds or other securities on the other. The 
solution reached by Congress was to require 
the separation of the businesses of commer- 
cial and investment banking. Protection of 
the public was shown to require such a di- 
vorcement. 

The only exception which in 1933 Congress 
permitted to be made to this prohibition 
against bank underwriting was that of obli- 
gations of the United States Government 
and certain Government agencies, and of 
general obligations of States and their po- 
litical subdivisions—a class of generally very 
high grade bonds. Banks were undoubtedly 
permitted to continue to underwrite even 
these general obligation State and municipal 
bonds only because of the fear (later proved 
groundless) that the elimination of the 
banks might leave insufficient underwriting 
and distribution strength for this class of 
vitally important top-quality bonds. What 
is proposed now by such bills as S. 2021 is to 
broaden this exception to include a large 
additional class of bonds which are generally 
of lower investment quality and of longer 
term than general obligations. 

This bill is almost identical to others 
which died in committee during the last 
session of Congress. The magnitude of the 
effort which has been and is being put into 
this proposal indicates that it is only the first 
step in a longer range effort by the large 
banks to win again a dominant position in 
the underwriting of securities generally. As 
Senator La Follette truly observed in 1935 on 
the occasion of a somewhat similar effort 
by the large banks to expand their under- 
writing authority: It is the nose of the 
camel under the tent * * *. If we take this 
step, next year we shall have half the 
camel under the tent, and the next year 
after that we shall have the camel in the 
tent, and the next year after that we shall 
be right back where we were in 1929.“ 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized 
that investment dealers do not fear fair com- 
petition on any equal basis. They do, how- 
ever, fear dominance by organizations with 
almost unlimited economic power—a dom- 
inance which eventually leads to monopoly, 
They have not forgotten the rise of the giant 
commercial banks in the investment bank- 
ing business during the 1920's. Their huge 
resources, derived largely from deposits of 
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other people’s money, as well as the mul- 
tiplicity of functions which they could exer- 
cise, enabled them and their securities affil- 
iates to gain a high degree of control over 
the capital markets of the Nation. This 
control was only eliminated by the separa- 
tion of commercial and investment banking 
functions affected by the Glass-Steagall 
Banking Act. We feel that no adequate rea- 
son has been shown for turning back the 
clock and relaxing to any extent whatever 
the restrictions imposed by this fundamental 
banking reform. 

(About the author: Mr. T. He d is 
the vice president of Blythe & eon ee a 
New York City investment banking firm. He 
also serves as chairman of the committee for 
study of revenue bond financing. In the in- 
vestment banking business since 1919, he has 
been with Blythe since 1921 and a vice presi- 
dent since 1938. A director of Iron Fireman 
Manufacturing Co., he is also a member and 
7% president of the Municipal Bond 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor of July 
16, 1957] 
INVESTMENT INTERESTS VIE ON CLARK'S BILL 
(By Barrow Lyons) 

(Second of two articles on bills before Con- 
gress dealing with the marketing of tax- 
exempt State and municipal securities.) 

WaSHINGTON.— Controversy has broken out 
in Washington, and in the financial press, 
over the merits of a bill introduced May 8 
by Senator JosEPH S. CLARK, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania, to permit commercial banks 
to underwrite and deal in revenue bonds of 
States and municipalities. On one side of 
the argument are some of the large com- 
mercial banks. They are lined up with the 
American Municipal Association, the United 
States Conference of Mayors, and State- 
municipal organizations, including the Penn- 
sylvania League of Cities. N 

Senator CLanxk has more than an academic 
interest in his measure, because as mayor of 
Philadelphia, he experienced the problems 
of financing city improvements. Cosponsors 
of his bill—S., 2021—are two Senators who 
also were mayors, Frank J. LauscHe, former 
mayor of Cleveland, and Huserr H. HUM- 
PHREY, former mayor of Minneapolis, Senators 
Estes KEFAUVER and WAYNE MORSE are also 
cosponsors. 

Opposing the bill, and most strenuously, 
is the investment banking industry, today 
comprising virtually the only underwriters 
of State and municipal securities. Their 
most vocal spokesman is T. Henry Boyd, vice 
president of Blythe & Co., Inc., a top-ranking 
New York City investment banking corpora- 
tion. Mr. Boyd is chairman of the Commit- 
tee for the Study of Revenue Bond Financing, 
and formerly was president of the Municipal 
Bond Club. 

Senator CLARK’S bill today is sleeping, 
somewhat restlessly, in the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, graveyard of many 
measures that would improve or tamper with 
our banking and monetary system. 


BOTH SIDES POTENT 


The arguments for and against the bill 
both have considerable potency. To form an 
opinion as to which is most meritorious re- 
quires something most people would call 
financial sagacity. We merely outline the 
arguments here. 

Commercial banks already have the privi- 
lege of underwriting State and municipal 
bonds of high grade, based upon the general 
resources of these political entities. What 
some of them now want is the power to 
underwrite issues for resale to the public of 
revenue bonds, securities not supported by 
the general resources of a political unit, but 
based solely upon the revenue collecting 
ability of the public works for the construc- 
tion of which the money was borrowed. 
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Such structures include toll highways, 
bridges, tunnels, waterworks, sewage disposal 
systems, electric power systems, ferries, gas 
works, port development, and most recently, 
school building authorities. In recent 
years nongeneral obligation financing has 
mounted to about one-third of the total in 
this field. 

In the past 3 years alone, State and local 
governments have undertaken 438 issues of 
revenue bonds amounting to $4.1 billion. 
Senator CLanxk's own State has floated the 
largest number of issues—71 amounting to 
$334 million. 

DEFENSE OUTLINED 


In defense of his measure he told your 
correspondent: 

“Today we are faced with an increasing 
volume of public improvement construction 
required to meet present and future needs. 
State and local governments must issue and 
sell in the competitive market funds to 
finance projects as various as hospitals and 
sewers. In spite of the great increase in 
public projects, and the great increase in 
revenue bond financing, a limited number of 
investment dealers have a monopoly on the 
underwriting of revenue bond issues. 

“As a consequence, a large share of the 
capital market is not being drawn upon to 
supply funds required by States and cities. 
The State and local governments are being 
deprived of the benefit of commercial bank 
participation in their required financing.” 

But the principal argument Senator CLARK 
presents is that, if the commercial banks 
were permitted to enter this field of under- 
writing, interest rates would be shaved ap- 
preciably, and States and cities would get 
a better deal. 

“The saving to the public can be illus- 
trated,” he explained, by what happened in 
Kansas City, Mo., in 1954. In November the 
eity offered a $5,875,000 issue of general ob- 
ligation bonds. Twelve bids were received; 
the lowest interest rate was 1.728 percent. 
In October, same year, Kansas City offered 
$12 million in first-class water revenue 
bonds, on which commercial banks were 
prohibited by law from bidding. Only four 
bids were received; and the lowest interest 
rate was 2.499 percent. Allowing 80 points 
for the 12-year difference in the terms of 
the issues, the revenue bonds still cost 
0.4 percent more—and when you talk about 
millions that is a considerable amount, I 
could cite other instances.” 


MONOPOLY CITED 


On the monopolistic side of the story, 
Senator CLank asserts that in 1954, 85 percent 
of the dollar volume of State and local non- 
general obligation bonds were purchased by 
underwriting syndicates organized and man- 

by 20 dealer firms. The fact that only 
about 100 of the commercial banks are active 
in underwriting State and municipal bonds 
is no argument against his bill, he says, 
adding: 

“Any new competition is to the good, be- 
cause wider competition is bound to bring 
savings. Opponents of this bill have tried 
to conjure up a claim that the fiscal sound- 
ness of commercial banks would be placed 
in jeopardy. But the bill limits the under- 
writing operations to obligations which are 
of the same quality as those that the banks 
are authorized by existing law to purchase 
for their own accounts. In fact, many of 
them have a better rating than comparable 
general obligation bonds, and instances of 
default are as negligible in the one case as 
the other. 

“The real test is whether bank participa- 
tion would enable such loans to be made 
more advantageously—at low interest costs.” 

As to the danger to bank integrity, Mr. 
Boyd, writing for the June issue of the 
County Officer, publication of the National 
Association of County Officials, had this to 
say: 
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“The magnitude of the effort which has 
been, and is being, put into this proposal 
indicates that it is only the first step in a 
longer range effort by the large banks to 
win again a dominant position in the under- 
writing of securities generally.” 


SEES 1929 PERIL SHAPING 


“As Senator La Follette truly observed in 
1935 on the occasion of a somewhat similar 
effort by the large banks to expand their 
underwriting authority: It is the nose of 
the camel under the tent. * * * If we take 
this step, next year we shall have half the 
camel under the tent, and the next year 
after that we shall have the camel in the 
tent, and the next year after that we shall 
be right back where we were in 1929.’” 

He referred to the general activity of some 
of the large commercial banks in selling se- 
curities, some of which showed great weak- 
ness. P 

“It should be emphasized,” continued Mr. 
Boyd, “that investment dealers do not fear 
fair competition on any equal basis. They 
do, however, fear dominance by organiza- 
tions with almost unlimited economic 
power—a dominance which eventually leads 
to monopoly. They have not forgotten the 
rise of the giant commercial banks in the 
investment banking business during the 
1920's. 

“Their huge resources, derived largely from 
deposits of other people’s money, as well 
as the multiplicity of functions which they 
could exercise, enabled them and their se- 
curities affiliates to gain a high degree of 
control over the capital markets of the Na- 
tion. 

“This control was only eliminated by the 
separation of commercial and investment 

@ banking functions effected by the Glass- 
Steagall Banking Act. We feel that no ade- 
quate reason has been shown for turning 
back the clock and relaxing to any extent 
whatever the restrictions imposed by this 
fundamental banking reform.” 

Senate staffs associated with members of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee say the bill is not likely to have hearings, 
or get out of committee, during this session. 
Perhaps next session it will get public airing. 

On the other hand, the bill of Representa- 
tive Thomas B. Curtis, Republican, of Mis- 
souri, which would make it possible to set 
up mutual funds invested chiefly in State 
and municipal bonds, appears to have an ex- 
cellent chance of passing the House; and 
since it has the support of the Eisenhower 
administration, it is believed that it might 
get through the Senate. 


PRESIDENTIAL PRESS CONFERENCE 
CONCERNING KREMLIN LEADER- 
SHIP 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there have been some remarkable Presi- 
dential press conferences in our time, but 
I daresay none has been more remarkable 
than the one held on July 17, 1957. 

The passages of that conference deal- 
ing with the civil-rights bill, so called, 
have already been adequately dealt with. 
But, I wish to draw the attention of my 
colleagues, and of the American people, 
to a passage concerning President Eisen- 
hower’s friendship with Marshal Zhu- 
kov. 

Mr. Edward P. Morgan, of the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Co., asked a question 
about the flexibility of the Kremlin lead- 
ership and whether the President would 
consider inviting 1 or 2 of the leaders 
to visit him in the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks the 
full question and answer of the Presi- 
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dent from the transcript of the press con- 
ference. 

There being no objection, the question 
and answer were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Morcan. My question is, sir, whether 
you think this Kremlin leadership is indeed 
somewhat more flexible, and if so, would you 
consider sometime in the future inviting 1 or 
2 of them to the United States? 

Answer. Well, it is a rather long and in- 
volved question, but I think I can get at it 
fairly simply in this way: 

Certainly, the changes in the Kremlin are 
the result of some fundamental pressures 
within the country. Now, apparently the 
group that went out were those that were, 
could be called, the traditionalists. They 
were the hard core of the old Bolshevik doc- 
trine, whereas those that stayed and seem 
now to be in the ascendancy are apparently 
those who have been responsible for decen- 
tralization of industrial control, all that sort 
of thing. 

Therefore, the idea that they are trying 
to be flexible to meet the demands, the as- 
pirations, requirements of their people, I 
think seems to be sound. Now, you referred 
to General Zhukov, and I must say that dur- 
ing the years that I knew him I had a most 
satisfactory acquaintanceship and friend- 
ship with him. I think he was a confirmed 
Communist. 

We had many long discussions about our 
respective doctrines. I think one evening 
we had a 3-hour conversation. We tried 
each to explain to the other just what our 
system meant, our two systems meant, to the 
individual, and I was very hard put to it 
when he insisted that their system appealed 
to the idealistic, and we completely to the 
materialistic, and I had a very tough time 
trying to defend our position, because he 
said: 

“You tell a person he can do as he pleases, 
he can act as he pleases, he can do anything. 
Everything that is selfish in man you appeal 
to him, and we tell him that he must sacri- 
fice for the state.“ 

He said, “We have a very hard program 
to sell.“ So what I am getting at is, I believe 
he was very honestly convinced of the 
soundness of their doctrine and was an hon- 
est man. Now, since that time I have had 
very little contact with him, meeting him 
only in Geneva, as you know, so merely be- 
cause he is there would not, in itself, create 
a reason for a meeting between us of any 
kind, although, as I say, there is a history 
of past good cooperative effort between us 
in Berlin. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Later in the in- 
terview Mr. Reston of the New York 
Times returned to this subject. He was 
seeking to clarify the President’s answer 
to Mr. Morgan’s question, which had 
left the impression that the President 
had had difficulty in answering the Com- 
munists’ theories as to the superiority 
of the communistic system over the 
democratic system. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Reston’s question and the President’s 
answer be inserted at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the question 
and answer were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Q. Do you want to leave the inference that 
it is difficult to defend the proposition that 


democracy is a more idealistic system than 
communism? 


A. Well, I said this: I said when you are 
talking with the Communists you find it is 
a little difficult for the simple reason that 
you say a man can earn what he pleases, 
save what he pleases, buy what he pleases 
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with that. Now, I believe this, because I 
believe in the power for good of the, you 
might say, the integrated forces developed 
by 170 million free people. But he says that 
“We say to the man ‘You can’t have those 
things. You have to give them to the 
state, and this is idealistic because they 
ask these people to believe that their great- 
est satisfaction in life is in sacrificing for 
the state, giving to the state. 

In other words, he takes the attitude that 
they don't force this contribution, they are 
teaching a people to support that contribu- 
tion. So, when you run up against that 
kind of thing, look, Mr. Reston, I think you 
could run into people you would have a 
hard time convincing that the sun is hot 
and the earth is round. I don't say that I 
don't believe it. I am merely saying that 
against that kind of a belief you run against 
arguments that almost leave you breathless, 
you don’t know how to meet them, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. An American can, 
in the words of the President, “earn 
what he pleases, save what he pleases, 
buy what he pleases,” and Marshal 
Zhukov says the Communists “ask their 
people to believe the greatest satisfac- 
tion in life is to sacrifice for the state” 
voluntarily. These arguments by Zhu- 
kov, in the words of the President “al- 
most leave you breathless, you don't 
know how to meet them.” 

Mr. President, if we are to invite the 
Russian leaders here for a visit, I hope 
someone will brief the President on some 
answers to Zhukov’s arguments and in- 
form him about some of the values of 
our free system of society other than 
the freedom to buy whatever gadget ap- 
peals to us at the moment. Bread and 
circuses are not yet the dominant char- 
acteristics of our country. 

It may be that the President does 
understand the human and the spiritual 
values which our political system is de- 
signed to protect, and that his trouble 
is only that he has difficulty in express- 
ing himself. If this be so, I suggest 
someone assist the President in his press 
conferences, because statements such as 
he made on Thursday give the Com- 
munists material for propaganda of 
immense value to them. 

Mr. President, with the hope that 
someone near the President may read it, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article by Edward 
Crankshaw taken from the London Ob- 
server of July 7. This article will sup- 
ply some reasons why a democratic sys- 
tem is preferable to the communistic. 
It also presents an extremely interest- 
ing and distressing account of the trag- 
edy of Hungary. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TESTAMENT OF NAGY—TWICE-SACKED PREMIER 
TELLS How HunGary Was DRIVEN To RE- 
VOLT 
(At a time when a great upheaval is tak- 

ing place in the Soviet Party leadership, 
the voice of Imre Nagy, the fallen Commu- 
nist Premier of Hungary, sounds from ob- 
scurity to tell the world how men are made 
and broken behind the facade of a sup- 
posedly monolithic dictatorship. His testa- 
ment, smuggled out of Hungary last week 
and analyzed below by Edward Crankshaw, 
could not have appeared at a more timely 
moment.) 

On November 1 of last year the Hungarian 
Communist, Imre Nagy, found himself a 
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world hero. He was the eternal David, hurl- 
ing defiance at Goliath. Prime Minister for 
a week, he had been called to leadership by 
a small nation in anguished revolt against 
the might of Russia; and on that incredible 
Thursday he went to the microphone to 
proclaim the sovereign independence and 
neutrality of a Soviet satellite, and to an- 
nounce the withdrawal of the Soviet Army. 

Three days later the Russians were back 
again in force. While the people of Buda- 
pest fought Soviet tanks with their bare 
hands, Moscow installed a new Prime Min- 
ister, Janos Kadar, and Nagy went to ground 
in the Yugoslav Embassy. When he came 
out again on November 21, under safe con- 
duct from the Kadar government, he was 
immediately arrested by the Russians and 
spirited away to Rumania. Since then noth- 
ing has been heard of him. 


PARTY CORRUPTION 


But now, smuggled out of Hungary, we 
have his political testament. It is not the 
story of the October days. It was written 
in 1955 and early in 1956, months before 
the Hungarian revolt. But it gives, from the 
inside, the background to the Hungarian re- 
volt, seen from a party point of- view. It is 
a prophecy and a revelation. And it has a 
peculiar flavor and a special value because 
it is not addressed to the West. It is ad- 
dressed to all men of good will in the Hun- 
garian Workers’ Party—the Hungarian Com- 
munist Party, in effect. 

Western denunciations of the Rakosi re- 
gime have always been suspect. But Nagy, 
one of his country’s leading Communists, 
now confirms in detail all that was ever 
written in the West by responsible critics. 
And he adds a good deal more besides. In 
his attack on his formidable rival, Matyas 
Rakosi, who ran Hungary with a grip of iron 
for so many years, he not only paints a pic- 
ture of total corruption inside the party and 
of a nation driven to breaking point, but also 
reveals that as early as 1953 the Russians 
themselves, and Khrushchev above all, were 
seriously worried about the way Hungary 
was going. That was only 3 months after 
Stalin’s death. 

HOUR OF GLORY 


The key to the testament is the initiation 
and subsequent abandonment of the famous 
June Road, the new policy of comparative 
liberalism which was proclaimed in a party 
resolution of June 1953, in an attempt to save 
Hungary from bankruptcy and breakdown. 

In July Nagy became Prime Minister for 
the first time. He lasted until April 1955, 
when he was finally deprived of his party and 
government offices. But it had been clear for 
a long time before this that his grip had been 
slipping. And in December 1955, he was 
formally expelled from the party for right- 
wing deviationism, and not brought back 
until the revolt of October 1956, when he had 
his brief hour of glory. 

Then, for a moment, it looked as though 
he might turn out to be a Hungarian Go- 
mulka. But he was not a Gomulka. He was 
simply a decent man who was also a devoted 
Communist; and on every page of this long 
testament there is the stamp of mediocrity. 

Gomulka made his name and his position 
by standing up to Moscow. Nagy, on the 
contrary, owed his great chance, in June 1953, 
to Moscow. And he muffed it. He allowed 
Rakosi, Gero, Revai, and Farkas, the dicta- 
torial foursome, as he calls them, to outma- 
neuver him and to sabotage his policies. 
This document is his account of what hap- 
pened and, written in the wilderness, his bid 
to make a comeback. 


REVOLT FORESEEN 


It runs to 300 typed pages. It is called 
In Defense of the Hungarian People. It 
would have been better had it been called 
In Defense of Imre Nagy. It is not a de- 
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nunclation either of communism or of Soviet 
domination, And although it attacks most 
bitterly Rakosi and the foursome, it spends 
far too much space pleading for Imre Nagy. 
He wrote it to present his case to the cen- 
tral committee of the party—and also, it is 
clear from internal evidence to the Soviet 
leadership in Moscow. 

Reading it, Nagy’s colleagues were to de- 
cide who was the better man, the better 
patriot, the better statesman, the better 
Communist—Nagy or Rakosi., But the com- 
rades never read it. Rakosi saw to that by 
getting Nagy summarily expelled from the 
party without giving him a chance to pre- 
sent his case. Moscow, by that time, must 
have given up any hope it had that Nagy 
was strong enough to carry out the policies 
with which it sympathized. 

Anyone who still thinks the Hungarian re- 
volt was a put-up job will think so no longer 
after reading this document. Nagy foresaw 
it. The Russians foresaw it as early as 1953. 
Before the June meeting of the Hungarian 
central committee in Budapest there was a 
conference in Moscow at which the Russian 
leaders said many hard things about Rakosi 
and prophesied woe for Hungary unless the 
Hungarian comrades mended their ways. 

“The key to the full realization of the his- 
toric significance of the Central Committee’s 
June resolution may be found in the recogni- 
tion of the extremely dangerous situation 
which arose in June,” writes Nagy. This 
shocking situation was characterized by the 
key members of the Soviet Communist Party, 
who declared that the mistakes and crimes 
of the four-member party leadership in Hun- 
gary, headed by Rakosi, had driven the coun- 
try to the verge of catastrophe, shaking the 
people’s democratic system to its founda- 
tions, so that unless prompt and effective 
measures had been taken to bring about a 
change the people would have turned against 
them. In the words of Khrushchev: ‘We 
should have been summarily booted out'.“ 

The prompt and effective measures were 
the inauguration of the celebrated June Road 
sponsored by Nagy, whose elevation to the 
premiership was approved by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. The greater part of Nagy’s nar- 
rative consists of a detailed description of 
conditions before June 1953, and an exposure 
of Rakosi’s persistent, subtle and effective 
sabotage of his efforts to implement the new 
policies. The fact that this narrative is writ- 
ten in Leninist jargon and is aimed not at 
the western reader but at all Communists of 
good will, in an effort to refute the deadly 
charge of rightwing deviationism, lends to 
the document a strange air of mingled farce 
and pathos. 

The Russians had no illusions about Ra- 
kosi. But they needed him. In 1953 they 
were telling him that he really must give up 
some of his functions. He was then Prime 
Minister of Hungary, as well as first secretary 
of the Hungarian Party—a dual function 
which, in the Soviet Union, had come to an 
end with the death of Stalin: 

“At this conference Comrade Malenkoy 
pointed out that, in May 1953, they had dis- 
cussed with Matyas Rakosi personal prob- 
lems involved in the separation of party 
and state leadership. ‘We asked, whom do 
you recommend as your deputy? He could 
name no one. He had objections to every- 
one whose name was mentioned; he had 
something against everyone. Everyone was 
suspect except him alone. This appalled us 
very much,’ said Comrade Malenkov. Com- 
rade Molotov declared that Matyas Rakosi 
had said he did not want to be Premier; ‘but 
he wanted a Premier who would have no 
voice in the making of decisions.’ Comrade 
Khrushchev noted that: The matter at issue 
is that the leadership of the party and the 
state should not be concentrated in the 
hands of one man or a few men; this is not 
desirable,’ " 
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Does Khrushchev still feel like this? 
RAKOS!'S SABOTAGE 

So, as a result of that conference, Nagy 
was made Prime Minister. But Rakosi from 
the beginning set about sabotaging Nagy’s 
new course. The Russians saw this, too: 

“By the end of 1953 and at the beginning 
of 1954 it had already become evident to the 
Soviet comrades, too, that there was opposi- 
tion to the June resolutions, and for this they 
blamed primarily Rakosi. Comrade Malen- 
kov said: The faults we noted in June are 
being remedied very slowly. Rakosi has not 
taken the lead (Rakosi, of course, was still 
the party secretary) in remedying the faults.’ 
Comrade Khrushchev noted too; ‘Gerd has 
no self-criticism or sense of responsibility 
for the serious mistakes of the economic 
policy. 

Later they were more explicit. At a con- 
ference in May 1954, when Nagy was still 
Prime Minister, Khrushchev declared: 

“In Hungary a true collective leadership 
has failed to develop because Rakosi is in- 
capable of working collectively. * * * He 
has lost the self-confidence required to cor- 
rect mistakes, and it can happen that proper 
leadership will come into being over his head, 
which is a catastrophe for a leader.” 

And again: “During our visit preceding 
the Third Party Congress, the Soviet com- 
rades emphasized that ‘Comrade Rakosi must 
take the lead in the fight to correct previous 
mistakes and to implement the resolutions 
of the Central Committee. He must put a 
final end to the mistakes of the past, bravely, 
manfully, and like a Bolshevik. He does not 
have to put the blame on Beria, the inter- 
national situation, or anything else. Rakosi 
must promote party unity by fighting con- 
sistently against mistakes. * * * The party 
leadership needs Comrade Rakosi, but he 
must know and realize that he will have to 
merge into the collective leadership because 
that is the only way in which he can do his 
work well’.” 

POCKET STALIN 


But all that did not prevent Rakosi from 
coming back and putting Nagy out—until 
the peopie rose against him, as Khrushchev 
had once prophesied. One of the most valu- 
able and interesting aspects of this docu- 
mer’ is the light it throws on the relations 
between Moscow and the foreign Commu- 
nist Parties—and the strange limitations of 
the Kremlin’s overlordship. 

Rakosi was a pocket Stalin, and the Rus- 
sians knew it. They brought themselves to 
the point of making him give up the Pre- 
miership—and then allowed him, knowing 
quite well what was going on, to break 
Nagy, first by sabotage, then by false accu- 
sations. They deeply criticized Rakosi for 
blaming the Rajk trial on the chief of police, 
Peter Gabor, and kept on insisting that he 
should himself confess to his own com- 
plicity in illegal arrests. 

They hoped he could find some way to do 
this and at the same time save face. But 
until July 18 of last year he remained first 
secretary, with Nagy still in disgrace; and, 
when Rakosi finally went, he was replaced 
by the man with whom he had for so long 
been hand in glove, Erno Gerd, 


THE AVALANCHE 

Then came the avalanche. An avalanche 
which, Nagy now reveals, had been feared 
by the Russians for 3 years. “The Party 
leadership needs Rakosi * * *,” Khrushchev 
had said. And perhaps that is the simple 
answer. Natural leaders are not easy to 
come by. Imre Nagy in every page of his 
book shows that he was no leader at all, 
no match for Rakosi. So we find the Rus- 
sians faced with a dilemma of power: they 
must delegate their authority, and for this 
they need a strong man. But the strong 
man is hard to control. 

As for the state of Hungary under Ra- 
kosi—Nagy’s exposure is as complete as the 
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severest critic might wish. He draws a pic- 
ture of economic chaos, financial bank- 
ruptcy and almost total corruption. He 
wanted to overcome these things, and did 
his best. When he inaugurated the “June 
Road” he found a terrifying situation: 

“Since June 1953," he says, writing in 
1955, “for almost 2 years the entire labor 
force of the country has been working to 
correct the serious damage brought about 
by the ‘leftist’ exaggerations in all branch- 
es of the national economy. The party and 
the state leadership, headed by Matyas Ra- 
kosi, cost the nation 2 years of intensive 
work—this looked at from a purely finan- 
cial point of view. It can be calculated, 
and it must be calculated, what this means 
in billions of forints. But who can judge 
in figures and in billions the political, cul- 
tural, and moral damage which was caused 
by the party to the nation?” 

ECONOMIC LUNACY 

He is attacking the heavy industry pro- 
gram of the Rakosi government—but Rakosi 
was trying to please the Russians—which 
had brought the country to bankruptcy and 
almost total disaffection: 

“They promised that during the period of 
the first 5-year plan they would raise the liv- 
ing standards of the workers by 50 percent. 
In fact between 1950 and 1954 industrial pro- 
duction expanded from 150 to 300 (1938 being 
100); but living standards decreased until 
1953—and then began to increase, by 15 per- 
cent, as a result of the new policies.” 

Productivity had increased by 63 percent, 
he goes on, but wages remained at the 1949 
level. As for agriculture, the situation was 
catastrophic. Not only was there a fall in 
the livestock population but in the spring 
of 1953 a million acres, more than 10 percent, 
of the cultivable land, went untilled—all this 
as a result of the enforced collectivization, 
which was resisted by the peasants in the 
only way they knew. 

Here, finally exposed, and in the most au- 
thoritative manner, is the true story of the 
state of Hungary which led to the October 
revolt. The chapters on economic lunacy 
and the corruption of party and police are 
enlightening in the extreme. But the great- 
est value of the document is the light it 
throws into the darkest corners of inner 
party politics in the Communist world. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Finally, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I should like to quote a single 
paragraph from a recent lecture by 
Walter Lippmann, dealing with the vast 
problems we face, and delivered at the 
University of Minnesota. The para- 
graph reads as follows: 

It will not be good enough to have good 
nerves, though we shall need them. We 
shall have to have knowledge of what is go- 
ing on around us. We shall have to under- 
stand what we know. 


In addition to the relevance of this 
paragraph to the President’s ability to 
lead the Free World in its contest with 
the Communists, the entire article is 
well worth reading; so I ask that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

I ask, Mr. President, that the two ar- 
ticles which make up the single lecture 
be printed at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

DEATH OF AN ILLUSION 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

(The first of two articles in which Ameri- 
ca’s most distinguished and influential 
journalist lucidly analyzes the world’s prob- 
lems and discusses his country’s role in solv- 
ing them.) 
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T can tell you in a word where we are 
now. We are in the midst of making up our 
minds. We are in the midst of the business 
of finding out where we actually are, of 
trying to understand a world situation which 
is very new and is in large part hidden by 
censorship or obscured by propaganda. No 
one, I think, not even at the top of affairs 
and therefore on the inside of all the avail- 
able information, can as yet see clearly, can 
as yet see as a whole, where we really are 
and where we ought to go. 

I was speaking about this the other day 
to a friend of mine who works in the Goy- 
ernment on the making of foreign policy. 
“We are rewriting the book,” he said, “but 
we are still somewhere about chapter 3, 
and we don’t know yet what is going to hap- 
pen to the hero, to the girl, or to his 
rival. We know that he and the girl are going 
to have many ups and downs and we have no 
guaranty that they will be married and live 
happily ever after.” 

Everyone knows, of course, that we are in 
a time of rapid, radical, and complicated 
change. Now, in itself, change is far from 
being a new experience for the generation to 
which I belong. We have lived amidst great 
events for which we were unprepared. We 
have become involved in wars which we ex- 
pected to stay out of. We have hoped for 
great things from victory, and we have never 
seen a good peace. But now, if I may put it 
that way, the world is changed for Ameri- 
cans, not only in the degree of our involve- 
ment with the outer world, but in the very 
kind of our involvement with the rest of the 
world, 

NO LONGER ONE WORLD 


Throughout the 19th century and dur- 
ing the two World Wars of this century, we 
have thought that we were living in one 
world. We have thought that this world had 
its political center in the western society, the 
society which consists of Europe and the 
Americas, the society to which we belong. 

Even the most anti-imperialistic among us 
has assumed this. We have supposed that 
all the nations—the old ones who were 
breaking with the past, the new ones who 
were emerging from colonial status—would 
have the same fundamental political Ideals 
which we have, not because they are our 
ideals but because these ideals are universal, 
We have believed all mankind would move 
toward the same rules of law that we believe 
in, that they would arrive at essentially the 
same conception of the rights of man that 
we have, and that all the new nations would 
eventually develop the same democratic and 
parliamentary institutions we have. 

This picture of ourselves and of our place 
in the world and of our role in the history 
of mankind is no longer valid. The culture, 
the ideology, of the Western society is no 
longer recognized as universal. It is chal- 
lenged, as it has not been challenged since 
Christendom was challenged by the expan- 
sion of Islam. 

The one world which we have always taken 
for granted in our thinking has been suc- 
ceeded by many worlds. We now live amidst 
these many worlds. They compete with one 
another, they coexist with one another. They 
trade with one another and, in varying de- 
grees, they cooperate with one another. 

This change from one world to several 
worlds is a deep change. It is a change not 
only in what we think about our foreign 
policy but in the very way that we have to 
think about it. In our political thinking, 
that is to say in the thinking of the Western 
World, it is a change comparable with the 
change from the Ptolemaic to the Coperni- 
can astronomy, from the view that this earth 
is the center of the universe to the view that 
this earth is only a planet in its solar sys- 
tem. The Western society which was once 
the center of the political universe is now 
only a planet, a big planet, no doubt, but 
still a planet in a much larger solar system, 
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It is this new situation which we are try- 
ing to understand. It is in this new situa- 
tion that we are trying to get our bearings 
and to feel our way forward. 

But in order to do this, we must first look 
back and see how United States foreign 
policy was until very recently controlled by 
the underlying conception of the 19th cen- 
tury—the conception of one world whose 
political center was In the North Atlantic 
region of the globe. 

In the First World War we were drawn in 
when Britain and her ally, France, were 
threatened with defeat. We were rio longer 
able to remain isolated from Europe and un- 
entangled in the wars of Europe, as we had 
been during the 19th century. But how were 
we drawn into the First World War? We were 
drawn in to reinforce Great Britain. We 
were the auxiliaries and the reserves. We 
called ourselves an associated power; and our 
troops fought in Europe under a supreme 
commander who was a French general and 
our Navy was under the overall command 
of the British admiralty. 


THE ATLANTIC COMMUNITY 


When the war ended in 1918, we hoped and 
believed that we had won a victory for the 
idea that the principles and ideals of the 
Western society are universal. Woodrow 
Wilson proclaimed a world order. But it was 
a world order based on our Western princi- 
ples and ideals, Moreover, it was to be an 
order in which the nations of the North 
Atlantic region would continue to be the 
political leaders of mankind. 

On the surface, there was in 1918 much to 
justify this optimistic view. The North 
Atlantic community had won a smashing 
military victory, and the United States had 
emerged as a new and powerful member of 
the Western society. Russia was still a 
primitive country in the throes of a deep 
social revolution. China was a feeble and 
backward country, divided up among foreign 
powers, India was still under British rule. 
North Africa, the Middle East, and south- 
east Asia were under British or French im- 
perial dominion. On the surface, in Wood- 
row Wilson's ime it looked as if Britain and 
France, reinforced by the United States and 
Canada, could prolong indefinitely the world 
order that had existed in the 19th century. 

We now know that this was a brilliant 
illusion, Both France and Britain were pro- 
foundly weakened by their fearful losses in 
the First World War. As representatives of 
the Western philosophy, they were chal- 
lenged as imperialists over all Asia and 
Africa. We did not know this in 1918. We 
took it for granted that with American mili- 
tary and financial help the worldwide pre- 
dominance of the Atlantic community would 
continue, 

In the Second World War, the role played 
by the United States was no longer ‘that of 
an associated power bringing up the rein- 
forcements and the reserves. But before 
Pearl Harbor and before we actually entered 
the Second World War, we still thought of 
ourselves in terms of the First World War. 
We used to talk, you may remember, about 
aiding the Allies to defend America. In 
fact, however, it was soon plain that we 
must take up the whole burden of the war 
in the Pacific, including the defense of 
Australia and of New Zealand. In Europe, 
the French Army had been defeated and 
Great Britain was under violent assault and 
strained to the limit. We had not only to 
supply the weapons and other economic ne- 
cessities, but we had to raise a great army 
ourselves. 

The difference between the two world wars 
is marked by the fact that in the second, as 
distinguished from the first, the supreme 
commanders on sea and on land were Amer- 
icans. Nevertheless, until World War II 
ended, we could still believe—perhaps I 
should say that we tried still to believe— 
that as and when Britain and France and 
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Western Europe recovered from the damages 
of the war, the North Atlantic community 
would still be the political center of the 
world. 

I venture to believe that in the last analy- 
sis this was the underlying assumption in 
the minds of both Churchill and Roosevelt 
at the close of the war. They believed that 
with Britain and America acting as part- 
ners, they could handle Russia and have the 
deciding voice in the postwar settlement. 
They were mistaken. 

The fact of the matter is that Churchill 
himself was so big that he made the British 
power look bigger than it was. It soon ap- 
peared that Britain, though it was a great 
power by the old standards, was not, like the 
United States and the U. S. S. R., a super- 
power. It was soon evident that in the post- 
war world the Atlantic community, with the 
British-American partnership at its core, was 
no longer the paramount power in the world. 

Since the war we have found ourselves in 
a position different from any in our whole 
previous political experience. We are no 
longer members of a world order which is ac- 
cepted by mankind as universal. There are 
other world orders which challenge ours and 
compete with it. What is more, throughout 
our history as a nation, the center of world 
power has been in the North Atlantic region 
of the globe, and the fundamental decisions 
of our foreign policy have had to do with our 
relations in the North Atlantic, particularly 
our relations with Great Britain. 

We achieved our independence amidst the 
rivalry of the North Atlantic powers. We de- 
veloped this continent in security behind the 
supremacy of the British power. We fought 
the First World War as the auxiliary of the 
Atlantic powers. We fought the Second 
World War as the leading power of the At- 
lantic community. Now this is fundamen- 
tally altered. The greatest powers with 
which we have to concern ourselves are no 
longer in the North Atlantic region. They 
are in Eastern Europe and in Asia. While 
the welfare of the Atlantic community is a 
close and vital interest of the United States, 
the Atlantic community is no longer the po- 
litical center of the world. We are living 
amidst the decline of Britain as one of the 
leading powers of the world, and we find our- 
selves without a powerful ally in the face of 
the new powers of Eastern Europe and of 
Asia and of Africa. 


FINDING OUR BEARINGS 


To dramatize the rapid changes in the past 
100 years, we might say that through most 
of the 19th century the world capital was 
London, After the First World War, the 
world capitals were London and Washington. 
After the Second World War, the world capi- 
tals were Washington, Moscow, and London. 
Now the world capitais are Washington, 
Moscow, London, Peking, New Delhi, and, 
who knows, perhaps eventually also Cairo. 

I said earlier, and I must say again, that 
we are in a wholly new situation. It is not 
a clearly visible situation with all its land- 
marks and features well defined. There are 
no reliable maps. This is, in part, because 
so much of the world is hidden by censorship 
and obscured by propaganda. But another 
reason, and perhaps a more compelling rea- 
son, why there are no reliable maps is that 
so much of the world is in the midst of revo- 
lutionary changes of which we cannot fore- 
see the outcome. 

Nevertheless, we must try to find our bear- 
ings, to find out where we are and what is 
around us. And one way to do this is to 
look back and to remind ourselves where 
we came from and how we got where we are. 

We must, I think, go back about 12 years, 
to the winter of 1945, when Roosevelt and 
Churchill were on their way to Yalta in the 
Russian Crimea. The end of the world war 
was in sight. They were on their way to 
Yalta in order to negotiate with Stalin about 
the armistices which would end the fighting. 
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As we all know, they did not reach an agree- 
ment on what should be the terms of the 
peace treaties with the two powerful ene- 
mies they expected soon to defeat. But they 
did agree on the general terms of the armi- 
stices they expected to make with Germany 
and with Japan. 


THE ARMISTICE DIVISION 


I hope I can say what I have to say here 
about Yalta without entering into and stir- 
ring up again the furious controversy which 
has raged about it ever since. The point 
about which there cannot be serious dispute 
is that Yalta was followed in May by the 
German armistice and in August by the 
Japanese armistice. Now, an armistice is 
essentially an agreement, first to stop shoot- 
ing, and then it is an agreement as to where 
the armed forces are to stand still. In sub- 
stance, the armistices of 1945 reflected and 
registered the military situation as the Big 
Three at Yalta expected it would be when 
the fighting ended, 

The lines of the armistices of the Second 
World War are what we have since come to 
know as the line of the Iron Curtain. The 
Iron Curtain is where the Red army settled 
down when the fighting stopped. This line 
still divides Germany. It still divides Eu- 
rope. And in Asia the line which now di- 
vides the Communist from the non-Com- 
munist powers is essentially the line of the 
American occupation at the time of the cease 
fire. At that time the American forces were 
in effective control of the islands, foremost 
among them Japan and Formosa, They con- 
trolled the Pacific Ocean up to the shores 
of eastern Asia. But they did not have ef- 
fective control on the mainland of China, 
And although American forces occupied 
South Korea, their occupation was regarded 
as temporary. 

This, then, was the situation of the post- 
war world as it took shape from the armi- 
stice lines. Today we are living amidst the 
breakup and the distintegration of this post- 
war world. 


THE CRUMBLING ALLIANCES 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


As I was saying, we are living today amidst 
the breakup and the disintegration of the 
postwar world as it took shape from the 
armistice lines. The question I should now 
like to discuss is how this disintegration 
started, and what caused this breakup. 

As a result of the Yalta Conference, the 
world was divided into two great spheres of 
influence. In the one sphere, where the So- 
viet Union was supreme, Stalin tried to 
create a new Russian Empire. This Empire 
was founded primarily on the power of the 
Red army. In fact, the Empire was the ter- 
ritory occupied by the Red army. Stalin’s 
purpose was to make the people of Eastern 
Europe docile satellites or colonies of the 
new Russian Empire. 

The other sphere comprised the rest of 
the world. It was an unorganized collection 
of old and new States. It consisted not only 
of Western Europe, Latin America, and the 
United States, but also of the old European 
empires which then extended across north 
Africa, Egypt, and the Middle East, through 
India, and southwest Asia to the Dutch Em- 
pire in Indonesia. In this sphere, the United 
States took the initiative in trying to make 
sure that the Soviet Union did not extend 
its Empire. 

The principal military arm of the non- 
Communist sphere was the United States 
Strategic Air Force equipped with atomic 
bombs, 

RED ARMY VERSUS ATOM BOMB 

This situation lasted until about 1950, 
as long as only the Soviets had an effective 
army and only the United States had the 
atomic bomb. In this uneasy balance of 
power, the Red army was supreme on the 
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d in all of Europe and Asia; the United 
States Strategic Air Force was supreme in 
the air over Europe and Asia. 

Each acted at a deterrent on the other. 
As against an invasion by the Red army, 
Western Europe was wholly defenseless. Yet 
the Red army did not and could not over- 
run Western Europe. It was contained be- 
cause the Kremlin knew what the United 
States Air Force could do to the Russian 
cities. 

On the other hand, one might say vice 
versa—the United States was held in check 
by the Red army. Let me say a word about 
how we were held in check. The very highest 
military authorities knew that if we struck 
at the Russian cities, the Red army, which 
was already in Eastern Europe, would over- 
run Western Europe. It would occupy the 
countries against which we could not use 
the atomic bomb, countries such as West 
Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
France. When the Red army did that it 
would destory the existing governments. It 
would liquidate the existing leaders in all 
classes and before it could be forced to 
retire, it would probably destroy the big 
cities and the industrial plants of Western 
Europe. 

This was the postwar stalemate: the Red 
army as against the atomic bomb. 

The breakup of the postwar world was 
fairly foreseeable as soon as this original 
postwar stalemate was broken. In Sep- 
tember 1949, the Soviet Union set off an 
atomic bomb of its own. This event an- 
nounced to the world that the American 
monopoly was over and that a situation 
which was radically different from that of the 
postwar years would now develop. 

The breaking of the American monopoly 
meant the beginning of a race in nuclear 
armaments. This was a terrifying prospect. 
It set in motion a strong tendency toward 
disintegration inside both the Stalinist em- 
pire and the Western coalition. 

Once it was evident that there were going 
to be two rival superpowers, each armed with 
nuclear weapons, the nations which had no 
nuclear weapons began to feel desperately 
insecure. They were in danger of being de- 
stroyed in a war that would be fought with 
weapons they themselves did not possess. 
They could not defend themselves against 
those weapons. They could not strike back. 
They were bound, therefore, to make it their 
central national purpose to stay out of a big 
war if, because of acts of criminal folly, a big 
war could not be prevented. It was under 
these conditions that what we call neutral- 
ism was born and soon began rapidly to 
spread. 

THE FORCES OF DISINTEGRATION 


If we say that at Yalta the postwar world 
was divided into two great spheres of in- 
fluence, then I would say that when the race 
of nuclear armaments got underway—be- 
ginning in 1949 but rising to a climax with 
the hydrogen bombs—the two great spheres 
of influence began to disintegrate. No doubt 
there were other reasons. But the trigger 
which set the forces of disintegration in 
rapid motion in both spheres was the race 
of nuclear armaments and the danger of 
atomic war. 

On both sides of the Iron Curtain the 
pent-up forces of nationalism were released. 
On our side of the Iron Curtain these forces 
invoked the slogans of anticolonialism and 
anti-imperialism. On the other side of the 
Iron Curtain they have been invoking the 
slogan of anti-Stalinism. 

These upheavals have, of course, a long 
history. The liquidation of the Western em- 
pires is one of the great historic phenomena 
of the 20th century, and the national opposi- 
tion by Hungarians and Poles to Russian 
domination began long ago in the past. But 
when the atomic race began in 1949, nation- 
ulism and neutralism became urgent and pas- 
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sionate because they offered a means of stay- 
ing out of war, a means of self-defense, and 
indeed a means of survival. 


MOSCOW AND WASHINGTON 


The terrifying destructiveness of the hydro- 
gen bomb was demonstrated between No- 
vember 1952, when we exploded ours, and 
August 1953, when the Soviets exploded 
theirs. Politically and psychologically these 
gigantic explosions haye jarred loose, they 
have dislocated and pulled apart, much of 
the political structure of the postwar world. 
The disintegration of the old European em- 
pires in Asia and Africa has been accelerated. 
The disintegration of the new Russian empire 
in Europe has been started. The structure of 
alliances on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
has begun to crumble. 

The new weapons made a profound impres- 
sion both in Moscow and in Washington. 
Each Government had exploded one of these 
bombs and it knew from its own experiment 
that a weapon had been brought into being 
which was not just another and bigger 
bomb. This new weapon was different not 
only in the degree of its destructiveness, but 
in the kind of destruction it caused. It was 
a weapon of extermination, and the killing 
effects were not calculable and controllable. 
It had after effects on the generations to come 
which were unpredictable. 

It was when he realized this that President 
Eisenhower made his historic declaration 
that there is now no alternative to peace. 
The Russians had also realized what the 
revolution in military weapons meant. This 
common realization in Moscow and Wash- 
ington led to the famous meeting at the 
summit, which took place in July of 1955. 
At that meeting, Russia and the United 
States acknowledged publicly to each other 
and before the world that with the advent 
of the new weapons they could not, they 
would not, they dared not contemplate war, 

At the time of the Geneva meeting we 
were all aware that beyond these mutual dec- 
larations against war there were no serious 
agreements reached, or even brought any 
nearer, on any of the great practical issues 
and disputes—on, for example, the reunifica- 
tion of the two Germanys, on the problem 
of the status of the satellites in Eastern Eu- 
rope, on the future of the Middle East. 

There is no way of telling whether or not 
the opportunity existed to go on from Ge- 
neva to settlements of some of these prob- 
lems. If the opportunity existed, it was 
missed. On our side, the President fell ill 
and was unable for some time to take the 
initiative in foreign affairs. On the other 
side, the Russians stood pat and were un- 
yielding. We do not know what might have 
been. But what has actually happened is 
that while we have come no nearer to settle- 
ments in Europe, in the Middle Bast, and in 
the Far East, there has been a rapid dis- 
integration of empires and of alliances, 


HUNGARY AND EGYPT 


We can see what has happened to the 
French in North Africa and to the British 
in the Middle East. We know from what 
has happened in Poland and in Hungary that 
the Soviet Empire in Eastern Europe is un- 
dermined and that the Soviet military sys- 
tem, which is known as the Warsaw Pact, is 
profoundly affected. We know that if NATO 
is going to survive it is going to have a very 
different future from what we expected. 

At the end of October 1956 the course of 
events which I have been describing burst 
into violence. It is a remarkable fact, which 
historians will long be studying and trying 
to explain, that the explosion in Hungary 
and the explosion in Egypt took place at ap- 
proximately the same time. The fact that 
the two explosions came so very close to- 
gether may not have been a mere accident. 
It may well be that the Israeli Government 
decided to strike when it saw that the Soviet 
Union was deeply entangled by the rebellion 
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in Hungary. But the two explosions would 
not have happened if both in Eastern Europe 
and in the Middle East the situation had not 
become explosive. 

These two explosions marked the disinte- 
gration of the postwar world. 


TWO GREAT MISSIONS 


You will want me to say before I con- 
clude what I see emerging from all this. 
This is not easy and no doubt I am foolish 
to try. But here at least are some of the 
things that I see coming out of it. 

There will remain the fundamental stale- 
mate between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, the stalemate which was rec- 

by the President and the Soviet 
leaders at Geneva in 1955. 

In all probability, neither of the super- 
powers will decide deliberately to make war 
against the other. On the other hand, both 
in Europe and in the Middle East, there are 
very grave issues which, if they cannot be 
settled by negotiation, may burst into vio- 
lence. They may become uncontrollable, 
and they could involve Russia and America 
in a war they are both trying to avoid. 

In Europe the question is whether the 
Soviet Empire can be liquidated in a peace- 
able and orderly way. If it is not, we must 
be prepared to see the kind of thing that 
has happened in Hungary spread to East 
Germany. If there is armed rebellion in 
East Germany and the Red army is used to 
suppress it, there is little likelihood that the 
West Germans will sit quietly on the side- 
lines. They will almost certainly join in, 
perhaps not officially at first, but as volun- 
teers, and this will put the American and 
the British Armies in West Germany in a 
very dangerous predicament. For one could 
hardly expect the Russians to leave West 
Germany alone if it becomes the base of a 
rebellion in East Germany. All of this could 
readily enough lead to a world war. 

The supreme question is whether we can, 
by a great effort of statesmanship, negotiate 
a settlement which averts these dangers. I 
am not saying that we can. But at least 
one can imagine such a settlement. It will 
have to be a settlement negotiated by the 
Western Powers with the Soviet Union and 
ratified by the two Germanys. It will have 
to provide for the reunification of the two 
Germanys. It will have to provide for the 
gradual but nevertheless definite evacuation 
of the European Continent up to the Soviet 
frontier by the Red army in the East, and 
by the British and American armies in the 
West. Only in this way can Poland, Hungary, 
and the other satellites be liberated. 

But that will not be enough. The with- 
drawal of the armies, the unification of Ger- 
many, the liberation of the satellites will be 
possible, will be conceivable, only if we can 
construct by negotiation an all-European 
security system which is underwritten by 
the Soviet Union and the United States. It 
will have to be a system which guarantees 
the European nations among themselves, 
and particularly against a revived and re- 
united Germany. It will have to be a sys- 
tem which guarantees all of Europe against 
Russia and it will have to be one which guar- 
antees Russia against Europe. Within such 
& European system there ought to develop an 
all-European economy, and beyond that— 
on the far horizons of hope—the prospect of 
a European political confederation. 

In my view the issue of war and peace will 
be decided primarily in Europe, and, so to 
speak, along the line of the Iron Curtain. 
The greatest question in the world is whether 
Europe can cease to be divided and can be- 
come united by negotiation and peaceable 
means. 

I would go so far as to say that if we could 
engage the Russians in a serious negotiation 
which looked to a general European settle- 
ment, the problem of the Middle East would 
become—I won't say soluble—but manage- 
able. I say this because Russia is not vitally 
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interested in the Middle East. She does not 
need the oil, and she cannot be invaded from 
the Middle East. Russia is, however, vitally 
interested in Europe, particularly in Germany 
and in Poland, and it is there in Europe that 
we must make a settlement or live in con- 
tinual danger of a gigantic war. 

When I look into the future I think of 
this country as having two great missions 
to perform. The one is to bring about the 
European settlement I have just been de- 
scribing. On this, as I have just said, de- 
pends the issue of peace or war. From such 
a settlement would come a new Europe, a 
Europe which had lost its empires overseas 
but had found a new strength, security, and 
prosperity in its own unity. 

Our other mission is, I firmly believe, to 
work out a new relationship between the 
western nations and the newly emancipated 
peoples of Africa and Asia. The imperial 
and colonial age is over. The age which is 
to follow is only in its dim beginnings, and 
it is our mission to play a leading part in 
working out the terms on which the peoples 
of the East and the peoples of the West can 
live side by side in confidence, in security, 
and in mutual respect. 

This is about as far as I can see into the 
future, and about all I can say is that in 
the years that lie ahead of us it will take 
good nerves to live and to find our way, and 
to act honorably and to preserve the peace. 
We have great problems at home, which arise 
from the enormous growth of our popula- 
tion and the deep changes caused by applied 
science. We shall be under severe pressure 
from abroad and we shall need constant 
vigilance and alertness and resourcefulness. 

It will not be good enough to have good 
nerves, though we shall need them. We 
shall have to have knowledge of what is 
going on around us. We shall have to un- 
derstand what we know, For that we shall 
need, more than we have ever needed them 
before, wise and devoted reporters and 
editors, like Gideon Seymour. 


COMMENDATION OF WASHING- 
TON STAR 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate the Washington Star, one 
of the Nation’s great newspapers. 

Those of us in public office have a 
special reason to be interested in news- 
papers. They are the vehicle by which 
our ideas and our thoughts are made 
known to the public. Too often the 
newspapers take no real interest in pre- 
senting the thoughts of others. Too 
often they are interested only in pro- 
jecting their own prejudices. 

Mr. President, the Washington Star 
has rendered a fine public service in 
presenting to the public—yes, in 
truth, in presenting to the Members of 
the Senate—with clarity and unassaila- 
ble logic, the essential, fundamental is- 
sues involved in the civil-rights con- 
troversy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed in the 
Record at this point in my remarks the 
editorial from the Washington Star of 
yesterday afternoon. 

I commend it to my colleagues and 
to the people of the country. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Jury TRIAL—THE Cuter ISSUE 

It is nothing less than shocking that the 
expedient avoidance of jury trials in the civil- 
rights bill is described by the President of 
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the United States as intended merely to 
uphold the traditional authority of the Fed- 
eral courts to enforce their orders. 

That is the line taken by his Attorney 
General. But it is a highly misleading, if 
not a deceptive, line. The procedure to by- 
pass jury trials is being pictured to the 
people of this country by men in high places 
as an innocuous application of a frequently 
used legal device. In reality it is a radical 
and highly dangerous departure from one of 
our most prized traditions and fundamental 
rights. 

On the opposite page today we are 
using a generous condensation of Senator 
O’Manoney's speech of Tuesday on this 
jury-trial issue. Please read it. The Sen- 
ator is as free as any man from taint of 
racial bias. He wants a civil-rights bill. He 
wants to secure the right to vote. But he 
knows, as anyone should conclude who has 
studied this issue, that elimination of jury 
trial in this measure would, as he says, in- 
stitute something which has never existed 
in law in this land” since the Stamp Act. 
And once we follow that path we shall have 
done serious injury to one of the great prin- 
ciples of free government and prepared the 
way for others. 

Those who defend avoidance of jury trials 
in the civil-rights bill rest their case gener- 
ally on two points. One is that juries, 
southern juries, will delay or circumvent 
court orders by refusal to convict. The 
other is that Congress has already authorized 
government by injunction, without jury 
trials, in some 28 laws. 

If one accepts as valid the cynical argu- 
ment that trial by jury is inexpedient, be- 
cause of a suspected reluctance of juries to 
convict, we have gone a long way to under- 
mine the basic concept of all trial by jury. 
And Senator O’Manoney reveals in his ex- 
cellent speech the subtle misrepresentation 
of precedent, in regard to the 28 laws now 
on the books, by describing the controlling 
circumstances in which they apply—circum- 
stances far removed from those encompassed 
by the civil-rights bill. To pretend that 
they are the same, to say that this bill merely 
upholds traditional authority of the Federal 
courts, is to misrepresent the facts by creat- 
ing a hitherto nonexistent tradition. 

Senator O’Manonry’s amendment, and 
others proposed to protect the right of jury 
trial in contempt cases originating under 
this bill, is the most important single change 
that should be made. It is hard to believe 
that the United States Senate will vote down 
such amendment, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that the 
condensation of the admirable speech 
by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], also carried in the Wash- 
ington Star of yesterday, be printed in 
the Recorp, as well as the article by 
David Lawrence. 


There being no objection, the conden- 
sation and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


SENATOR O'’MAHONEY ON CIVIL RIGHTS AND 
DENIAL OF TRIAL BY JURY 


I shall vote for a bill to make voting rights 
secure for all. However, I wish to make sure 
that it will not take away other sacred rights 
which belong to the citizens of the United 
States. 

It is clear, however, that this bill goes 
far beyond voting rights and attempts to 
place in the hands of the Attorney General 
of the United States the power to try citi- 
zens of the United States by the injunctive 

for crimes for which they are now 
punishable only when convicted by a jury. 

Now we turn to the bill. Under the bill 
the right of trial by jury will be taken away 
from all persons charged with such crimes 


General with 
the authority to bring about the punishment 
of persons so charged without a trial by 
jury. In every instance the section author- 
izing the Attorney General to bring a civil 
action includes as defendants not only per- 
sons whom the Attorney General believes are 
about to commit these offenses, but also any 
persons who are alleged to have already en- 
gaged in the prohibited acts or practices. 

The amendment which the bill, if enacted, 
would work upon our criminal code and our 
civil code contains unimaginable pitfalls. 
The bill is directed not only against the 
South; the authority proposed in the bill 
could be exercised anywhere, wherever the 
crimes defined in paragraphs first, second, 
and third of the old laws occur—and they 
may occur anywhere. Then, under the bill, 
if enacted, the whole procedure would be 
changed; and—more important than any- 
thing else—citizens charged with crime 
would be deprived of the trial by jury which, 
under the Constitution of the United States 
and the laws of the United States, they are 
entitled to have. 

The argument in support of these attempts 
to take away the right of trial by jury is 
based upon the contention that Congress 
has already authorized, in many other 
statutes, government by injunction, without 
a right of trial by jury. We are told that 
there are 28 such laws. An examination of 
these statutes reveals the important fact 
that, without exception, they seem to deal 
with the regulation of commerce and with 
the activities, not of natural persons, but of 
artificial persons known as corporations. 

No corporation can exist unless it has been 
brought into being by the act of some gov- 
ernment. Governments, like corporations, 
are the creatures of men; but men are the 
creatures of God. That was the message 
which Thomas Jefferson and the other 
Founding Fathers declared to the world 
when they wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Men were to be the source of all 
authority which could be exercised over 
them economically or politically; and gov- 
ernment was to be their instrument to pre- 
serve freedom. 

But here we have a bill which, if en- 
acted, by the elimination of jury trials would 
institute in the United States of America 
something which has never existed in law 
in this land, at least not since the appointed 
governors of the King of England sought by 
the Stamp Act and other emanations from 
London to deny the American colonists the 
freedom they insisted they possessed because 
they had come from England, where the 
doctrines of freedom had been wrought out, 
sometimes in bloody struggles against those 
who wished to use arbitrary power, from the 
King and the courts. Here we come directly 
to the old—in fact, the eternal—issue of 
human rights versus property rights. 

The Constitution of the United States was 
drafted for the protection of human rights. 
The drafters were thinking of individuals, of 
living human persons, when they provided 
for trial by jury. They made an exception in 
cases of impeachment, because impeachment 
involves, not crime, but failure of an officer 
properly to discharge the duties of office. Of 
course, the officer impeached was to be tried 
by the Senate—jury enough, perhaps. 

Mr. President, the framers of the Consti- 
tution were so careful to protect the human 
person against conviction for crime except by 
jury that even in providing for the trial of 
treason, they wrote it down that “No person 
shall be convicted of treason unless on the 
testimony of two witnesses to the same overt 
act, or on confession in open court.” 

It seems to me that this declaration found 
in the Constitution is very clear evidence of 
the desire of the great men who wrote that 
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document to make certain that there should 
be in the United States no government or no 
official so powerful as to send any citizen of 
the United States to prison for a crime with- 
out a trial by jury. 

Shall we now, under color of a civil action 
on the equity side of the court, break down 
this shield which for centuries has been the 
only protection of living persons against the 
authority of the pretended authority of gov- 
ernment? Everybody knows that whenever 
we attempt by law to violate the Constitu- 
tion we imperil free government itself, be- 
cause we set a precedent which can easily be 
followed by future Congresses and future 
administrations. 

Once we set foot on the path that strays 
away from freedom to the arbitrary power of 
those who sit in the seats of the mighty, then 
we are straying away from the principles 
which brought this Government into exist- 
ence—a Government which must be pre- 
served in all its pristine grandeur as a free 
Government, if we are to pretend to be 
leaders of the Free World against arbitrary 
power that is now exerting itself by all sorts 
of chicanery and deceit and force to over- 
come the free government that men seek to 
establish everywhere. But the opponents of 
jury trial under this measure say that Con- 
gress has frequently given the Attorney Gen- 
eral power to sue on behalf of the United 
States for relief by injunction. Such per- 
sons, I am persuaded, overlook the distinc- 
tion between offenses which are classified as 
malum per se or mala prohibita, offenses 
which are in themselves evil or offenses which 
are wrong only because they happen to be 
prohibited by law. 

In the former category are the criminal of- 
fenses for which no man can be punished 
unless tried and convicted by a jury. The 
latter offenses which arise only because some 
regulatory law prohibits them do not have 
the same significance as the crimes of 
force and violence which are evil in them- 
selves and unfortunately are committed by 
some natural persons. It is precisely because 
they are evil in themselves that our system 
of government has always insisted that the 
person charged shall always be entitled to a 
trial by jury. No man can, under the Amer- 
ican system of government, be punished for 
an infamous crime merely by the ipse dixit 
of an appointed attorney general or an ap- 
pointed judge. The whole history of the jury 
trial is the development of the resistance of 
free men against arbitrary judicial and ex- 
executive power. 

It is said that judges have the power to 
punish by fine and imprisonment in cases 
of criminal conduct without the interven- 
tion of a jury to find the facts. This argu- 
ment I think was disposed of rather con- 
clusively by the Supreme Court in United 
States v. Goldman (reported in 277 U. S. 
229, 235). 

That is not the only case I could cite. 
The books are full of such cases. 

There can be no doubt, Mr. President, 
what the Supreme Court has thought about 
this matter in the cases that have been 
brought before it. I have invited attention, 
as I have proceeded to the difference between 
the living person and the artificial person, 
the natural person and the corporation, be- 
cause the opponents of jury trials under the 
bill have seemed to read into the 28 statutes 
which have been cited an excuse for elim- 
inating the jury trial. 

I invite attention first of all to the fact 
that since a corporation can exist only by 
the action at law of some government, then 
the government of the nation in which it 
operates has a clear right to prescribe for 
its regulatory laws, and the United States 
Government has done so. 

Among the laws which were passed by the 

' with respect to commercial regula- 
tion was the Clayton Act. 
There is a clear, mandatory directive in the 
Clayton Act (for jury trials), one of the regu- 
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latory laws cited by our friends who want to 
have the Attorney General take over proceed- 
ings by injunction in civil trials to punish 
criminal contempt. 

Two sections of the criminal (title 18, sec- 
tions 402 and 3691) code are the complete 
answer to any doubters who think that the 
regulatory laws of the United States which 
give to the district courts the right to regu- 
late corporations engaged in commerce pro- 
vide a precedent for denial of the right of 
jury trial to a living person who becomes 
involved in a question of criminal contempt. 

If regulatory decrees affect natural per- 
sons, or a defendant who demands a trial, 
and if a criminal statute is at issue, then it 
is clear that under the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States the right of trial 
by jury cannot be taken away. 

Are we to turn back on the road to free- 
dom, and make the individual, the flesh-and- 
blood citizen, the pawn of the court and 
corporations on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, of the Attorney General and the 
courts, who may or may not be acting under 
the misapprehension that corporations are 
persons, with the same rights and privileges 
as natural persons? The Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights, like the Declaration of In- 
dependence, were both written by men who 
were defending natural persons. The regu- 
latory laws providing for injunctive relief 
in the regulation of trade and commerce 
deal with corporations. 

I should like to invite attention to a 
rather interesting and dramatic situation 
which developed once in this country, back 
in 1831. I do so because I wish to cite the 
names of the persons who were involved in 
drafting the earliest statute defining the 
powers of a judge to punish for alleged con- 
tempt committed beyond the precincts of 
the court. 

A Federal judge by the name of James H. 
Peck was sitting in the State of Missouri. 
He tried a case in which his judgment met 
the dissatisfaction of counsel for one of the 
litigants. That is a situation which must 
develop in every case. But after the decision 
had been rendered, and after the appeal had 
been taken to the next higher court, the law- 
yer wrote a public article denouncing the 
judge. 

The judge, affronted by this denunciation, 
hailed him into court and punished him for 
contempt. He sent him to prison and or- 
dered his disbarment as a member of the 
bar. 

A Member of Congress from the State of 
Pennsylvania by the name of James Bu- 
chanan, afterward to become a President of 
the United States, acting for the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, brought impeachment pro- 
ceedings against the judge. The poor man 
was aged and decrepit, and almost blind. 
His physical condition aroused the sympathy 
of Members of the Senate, and he was ac- 
quitted, although some 21 Members of the 
Senate voted to convict him because his 
offense was regarded as so outrageous. 

The acquittal took place, as I recall, on 
January 31, 1831. On the day after that ac- 
quittal, both Houses of Congress began to 
make clear what the law of contempt should 
be. They wanted to make certain that the 
acquittal of Judge Peck should not be inter- 
preted by the other judges of the district 
court as a charter of offenses, or a license to 
United States judges to punish citizens for 
contempt beyond the confines of the court 
and the duties of the court. 

Daniel Webster of Massachusetts, who was 
then a »fember of the Senate, is to be hon- 
ored, as one of the great Senators in our 
history. So great a lawyer was he that no 
one can challenge him. Daniel Webster re- 
ported from the Senate Judiciary Committee 
the bill correcting the decision of acquittal. 
The bill passed the House on the 28th of 
February, and on the 2d of March it was 
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reported by Senator Webster to the Senate. 
It was written into law. 

So, on the authority of Daniel Webster, 
of the Senate, and James Buchanan of the 
House, the Judiciary Committee of both 
bodies acted; and the act of Congress written 
into the law in 1831, and embodied, as I 
have shown, in the existing law, in title 18 
of the United States Code, declared that 
the power of the judge to punish for con- 
tempt was confined to those contempts 
which interfered with the processes of the 
court, with the carrying on of the business 
of the court; and that when an offense was 
committed outside those boundaries it could 
be prosecuted only by indictment, and not 
by any contempt proceeding such as the 
present Attorney General would like to in- 
stitute by transferring the matter to the 
civil branch of the Government. 

Clearly we are dealing with a fundamental 
right of all Americans, regardless of creed, 
regardless of color, regardless of race, re- 
gardless of any contingency, when we are 
talking about the right of trial by jury and 
when criminal offenses are involved. To my 
mind, there is no answer to it; and because 
the American people know that there is no 
answer to it, I realize why mail has been 
coming to Members of the House and Senate 
day after day demanding trial by jury. 


Tue RIGHTS BILL CONTROVERSY—QUESTION OF 
POSSIBLE USE oF POLICE FORCE IN ELECTIONS 
VIEWED AS A MAIN ISSUE 

(By David Lawrence) 

The whole business of the Congress—in- 
cluding many a vital measure desired by the 
executive branch of the Government—is 
stagnated because of the efforts of a few 
politicians to gain some votes in the next 
election by enacting now a so-called civil- 
rights bill. Weeks and weeks of debate are 
ahead, and the really important civil rights 
that ought to be protected are being ignored. 

Communists can openly preach overthrow 
of the Government, and subversives can plot 
against the security of the United States and 
infiltrate the Government itself, but not a 
single law of prevention is being presscd for 
passage. 

All the Senate’s time is being spent to pass 
a bill to punish, without jury trial, officials 
of State or local governments for offenses 
they have not committed but theoretically 
may commit in ruling on the eligibility of 
voters. This could mean eventual intrusion 
into the direct supervision of the manner in 
which State and city elections are conducted 
everywhere in the United States. It could 
mean investigations into alleged impair- 
ment of voting rights by the use of undue 
influences before election day. 

The whole controversy is centered on how 
to police the States of the Union, which have 
always had full authority to make their own 
vote-eligibility laws. There is talk of using 
troops to coerce the States. 

President Eisenhower says he can't imagine 
any circumstances under which Federal 
troops would be used to enforce school inte- 
gration or other provisions of the pending 
civil-rights bill. But the natural question 
which this in turn propounds is why any 
such statutes should remain on the books or 
any new measures be proposed that could be 
used to invoke military force. 

The truly liberal point of view abhors mili- 
tary intimidation in any form in a democ- 
racy. Only in a Fascist or Communist state 
is the military threat held over the heads of 
the people in order to get them to conform 
to a centralized government’s edicts. 

Every day that passes widens the gap be- 
tween those in Congress who understand and 
those who do not understand the problems 
of the South. The debate in the Senate has 
brought out some significant information. 
It has revealed, for instance, that white juries 
generally do convict white persons accused 
of harming Negroes. 
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Basic is the misconception of the South’s 
true position on the matter of mixing the 
races. It is often remarked in the South 
that the southerner dislikes the Negro race 
but likes the individual Negro, whereas the 
northerner likes the Negro race but dislikes 
the individual Negro. 

During the current debate in the Senate a 
characteristic comment was made by Sena- 
tor Scorr, Democrat, former Governor of 
North Carolina, who said: 

“My father had a considerable farming 
operation in the South. I worked under 
Negro foremen until I was 21 years of age. 
I got along with them all right. When I 
was only a little tot I would slip away from 
home, and when my mother could not find 
me, she knew exactly where I was. I was 
in one of the colored homes, eating dinner or 
breakfast. I enjoyed it. I enjoyed their 
company, and I think they enjoyed mine. I 
have always helped them, and will help them 
again. They are my friends. 

“Modern-day carpetbaggers, if you please, 
are not interested in the welfare of either 
the white or the Negro people in the South, 
but are interested only in the political ad- 
vantages they can gain on election day.” 

Day after day, charges are being made in 
the Senate debate that the southern people 
cannot be trusted to give fair trials by jury 
to Negroes. This is the justification claimed 
for passing a law making it possible to try 
through the device of contempt proceedings, 
those persons accused of offenses growing 
out of disputes over voting eligibility. And, 
of course, in contempt cases trial by jury is 
automatically denied. 

As to the fairness of southern juries to 
Negroes accused of crime, Senator MCCOLEL- 
LAN, Democrat of Arkansas, said this to the 
Senate: 

“In the South, if a white jury gets the im- 
pression that someone has imposed upon a 
helpless Negro, they will immediately find the 
Negro not guilty. I have seen that happen 
many times. 

“If we are going into these matters a little, 
I have said that I have no prejudice against 
the Negro race. When I was a prosecuting 
attorney, I defended a number of Negroes 
who were not able to employ a lawyer. I 
defended them without pay, because I be- 
lieved they were innocent.” 

The debate on civil rights indicates that 
the proponents of civil rights legislation have 
been persuaded, as were the radicals of re- 
construction days, that the end justifies the 
means. This certainly is not liberalism. 


THE CITIZEN'S RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
I have had occasion to place in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD several addresses 
made by Assistant Secretary of State 
Francis O. Wilcox. His discussions are 
of top quality always, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that his statement before 
the American Association of University 
Women in Boston be printed with my 
remarks in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection. the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

THE CITIZEN'S RESPONSIBILITIES IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS 
(Address by the Honorable Francis O. Wilcox, 

Assistant Secretary of State for Interna- 

tional Organization Affairs, before the bi- 

ennial convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Statler 

Hotel, Boston, Mass., June 27, 1957) 

In speaking to you this afternoon on the 
citizen’s responsibilities in world affairs, I 
shall be commenting upon problems to 
which you give a great deal of attention, in- 
dividually and as an organization. As grad- 
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uates of American colleges and universities 
you have been educated for leadership in 
a free society. Those of you here from for- 
eign universities represent no less the train- 
ing for a life of reason, tolerance, and 
understanding in societies dedicated to the 
well-being of the individual rather than the 
glorification of the state. 

The interdependence of the modern world 
has made internationalists of us all. The 
world has shrunk so much that we do not 
have much of a choice in the matter. “We 
must all hang together, or assuredly we 
shall hang separately.” Out of our political, 
religious, cultural and historical diversity 
we seek, and I believe we are finding, a 
common denominator of values. 

Nearly half a century ago Theodore Roose- 
velt remarked that “The United States of 
America has not the option as to whether 
it will or will not play a great part in the 
world. It must play a great part. All that 
it can decide is whether it will play that 
part well or badly.” 

Today the choice before us is dictated 
by the need for human survival. With the 
threat of nuclear war hanging over our heads 
we have no alternative but to play our part 
wisely and well. The best insurance that 
we will do this is a well-informed public 
opinion carefully following the course of 
world events. 


AMERICA’S ROLE OF LEADERSHIP 


I venture to say that the most remarkable 
development of this century is the assump- 
tion over the last 17 years by the United 
States of its present role of responsibility 
and leadership in world affairs. This is a 
role we did not play during the previous 
150 years of our existence as a sovereign 
state. 

Indeed, the United States has been go- 
ing through a revolutionary period since 
1941 in our relations to other countries. In 
this brief period, we have moved from rela- 
tive isolationism to internationalism, from 
a policy of no entangling alliances to a 
system of complex political, economic and 
security alliances with more than 40 nations. 
We have only to recall our extreme re- 
luctance to participate in some of the meet- 
ings of the League of Nations, even in the 
modest role of observers, to realize how 
times have changed. 

Clearly this dramatic shift has been im- 
pelled by considerations of the national 
interest. It is often forgotten that every 
important move in foreign policy is based 
on one overriding consideration—whether 
it will advance the well-being and security 
of the American people. The effectiveness 
of our policies must be judged on how well 
they accomplish this end. 

In no country is foreign policy more con- 
stantly under review than in the United 
States. In no country do the people have 
a greater voice in foreign affairs. Our budg- 
etary process alone assures such annual re- 
view. To be sure, this process often dis- 
mays our friends and allies who may not un- 
derstand our system of checks and balances. 
Yet it has the great virtue of insuring that 
our policies, once arrived at, are backed by a 
majority of the informed leadership in the 
Congress, in the executive branch, and 
among the public. This again insures that 
they will be carried out with vigor and con- 
fidence. It also insures, and I think this is 
of vital importance, that our policy is morally 
defensible, for our people will tolerate no 
other. 

I should like to say a word here about 
the unique nature of American leadership 
in international affairs. Through the cen- 
turies other countries have grown in in- 
fluence, expanded their borders, and carved 
out empires because of personal ambitions of 
leaders, for religious reasons, for the ad- 
vancement of trade and the accumulation of 
riches, or because of some other compelling 
sense of mission. Most who succeeded, at 
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least temporarily, in carrying out such poli- 
cles were able to count on the compliance 
of disciplined citizens, either because the 
governments were autocratic or because their 
people were also imbued with some par- 
ticular sense of mission in the world. In the 
process, some of them have brought bless- 
ings along with oppression, and have planted 
the seeds of future self-government and in- 
dependence. 

The new American leadership, on the 
other hand, was not sought but was largely 
thrust upon us by a sick and frightened 
world. Its objective is neither conquest nor 
territorial aggrandizement, but the preserva- 
tion of freedom. It identifies the well-being 
of the world community, under freedom, 
with the security and welfare of the Amer- 
ican people. In essence, it seeks for other 
peoples the blessings we enjoy at home. 
The vast resources that we have poured 
into other countries in support of these con- 
victions are sometimes mistaken as gener- 
osity of the “do-good” variety—or a belief 
that all problems are susceptible to economic 
solutions. This is to misinterpret the deep 
wellsprings of our belief, tested since the day 
of our independence, that men are created 
equal and that life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness apply to mankind, not 
just to the people of one land, if we are all 
to prosper in peace. 

Public support for United States leadership 
has been strong and consistent for a period 
of years now, despite surface fluctuations. 
Support has been especially strong for the 
United Nations which was born of Amer- 
ican initlative and continues to receive the 
approval of the overwhelming majority of our 
people in both political parties and in all 
sections of the country. It is based on the 
increased awareness of the American people 
that the United Nations has served the in- 
terests of the freemen everywhere. It has 
served the cause of peace, security, and well- 
being for mankind. 

I think we all have a responsibility to help 
preserve the unique quality, high purpose 
and practical application of the American 
concept of leadership lest it deteriorate into 
a new isolationism or be tempted to control 
where it cannot persuade. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CITIZEN 


I hope you will not think I am flattering 
you if I say that the quantity and quality of 
understanding of our foreign policy goals at 
home and abroad depend to a great degree on 
national organizations such as yours. You 
represent the educated elite of a highly edu- 
cated society. A college degree is within 
the reach of a vastly greater proportion of 
cur people than it was when most of us 
graduated. As our members increase, so 
does our responsibility. We must understand 
better America’s new position in the world, 
how we got there, where we are going and 
why. The university graduate in his or her 
public and private life are the parents of 
ideas and leaders of opinion. For this rea- 
son they have a unique responsibility. 

I am told that the women of America in 
the aggregate control most of the wealth 
of this country. If so, I think it is in good 
hands. But there is a greater resource at 
your disposal, You are also the cotrustees— 
for I think men must be accorded this re- 
sponsibility also—of the concepts of democ- 
racy which made our country great. You are 
the recipients of an education designed to 
fit you for life in a free society. These are 
assets which should be used to enrich not 
only our national life and culture but to 
support an informed and enlightened foreign 
policy as well. 3 

This is a continuing responsibility since 
foreign relations are in a constant state of 
flux, and policies require regular review. 
The attitudes of the American people and 
of the Congress intimately affect these re- 
views. 
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I am reminded of the recent observations 
of one of the top officers of the Department 
of State. He pointed out to a group of 
his colleagues that every day he was obliged 
to make decisions of major or minor import 
to our foreign relations. He found it par- 
ticularly hard, he said, to make these deci- 
sions in the absence of the opinions and 
views, often conflicting, of those around him. 
These provided him with the perspective and 
alternatives necessary to form judgments 
which were soundly based. 

His observation, I think, applies equally 
well to the policy Jace eee on the 
national scene. While the President and the 
Secretary of State formulate and carry out 
American foreign policy, the Congress pro- 
vides, or it may refuse to provide, the re- 
quired legislation and funds. When we don't 
get the funds or legislation, it is my feel- 
ing that we have failed in one of two ways. 
Either we have failed to secure public un- 
derstanding of our policies; or the public 
understands them but is unwilling to sup- 
port them. There is, of course, a third pos- 
sibility—apathy and lack of concern on the 
part of leadership groups. This, in my opin- 
ion, is the most distressing of all. 

I am often asked by organizations such as 
yours whether formal resolutions and peti- 
tions on foreign-policy matters have much 
influence. I can assure you that they do, 
both on the legislative and executive de- 
partments of our Goyernment. While they 
may not always be translated into the spe- 
cific actions you recommend, they are an 
indispensable part of the policy-forming 
process in a democracy. 


SOME MISCONCEPTIONS REGARDING FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Our role of leadership in world affairs is 
not and cannot be an easy one. Interna- 
tional relations today have become increas- 
ingly complex. The task of understanding 
the many facets of foreign policy, therefore, 
requires effort—effort which can in the long 
run make the difference between a good 
and a bad policy. In addition, certain mis- 
conceptions have crept into our thinking 
about foreign relations based largely, in my 
opinion, on misinformation or misreading of 
the facts. I would like to examine some 
of these misconceptions by way of illustra- 
tion. 

THE UNITED NATIONS 


I have said that there is wide support for 
the United Nations among the American peo- 
ple. This is so. But quite a lot of my 
attention and that of my colleagues in the 
Department of State is taken up with de- 
fending the United Nations against charges 
which are based on a misconception of its 
responsibilities and powers. 

Some people tend to blame it whenever 
anything goes wrong in the world, as though 
the mere existence of an international or- 
ganization could put an end to disagree- 
ment and disorder. Others condemn it be- 
cause it has not settled in short order the 
major problems in the Middle East. It is 
often berated for not enforcing its will on 
Hungary. And it is criticized because the 
atomic arms race between the free world and 
the Soviet Union continues unabated. 

Nothing could be more falacious than to 
condemn the United Nations for the weak- 
nesses of its member states. We would do 
well to remember its limitations as well as 
its capacities. It is not a supergovernment. 
It is not a world government. It is made 
up of 81 sovereign, independent nations. It 
can only do what its members are willing 
to have it do at any given time. 

We should not expect the United Nations 
to solve all our world problems any more 
than we expect the Congress to solve our 
domestic problems. Every year or so Con- 
gress passes new laws dealing with housing, 
education, labor problems, health, and other 
important matters. But the problems, them- 
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selves, are rarely disposed of finally and 
completely. They are ameliorated or brought 
within manageable terms but no one would 
argue that they are solved. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


So it is with the United Nations. Surely 
we should be no less patient with the proc- 
esses of this complex body than we are with 
our own Congress. Yet this is sometimes 
the case. The Suez crisis is a case in point. 
Some of those who applauded the General 
Assembly’s immediate action in securing a 
cease-fire were somewhat dismayed when 
succeeding steps to supervise the cease-fire 
and to maintain a peaceful atmosphere were 
slower in coming. 

These were modest steps, to be sure, but 
let us not underestimate their importance. 
A cease-fire, the withdrawal of foreign forces 
from Egypt, the establishment of a United 
Nations emergency force, the speedy clear- 
ance of the Suez Canal, the deployment of 
UNEF in Gaza and Sharm el-Sheihk—these 
were remarkable steps forward taken in the 
matter of a few months. Those critics who 
might have felt that these steps were too 
slow in coming perhaps overestimated the 
authority of the General Assembly. 

The Assembly cannot dictate terms. Its 
processes many times must be slow, and even 
cumbersome. But the results that it has 
achieved in the past few months in the 
Middle East attest clearly to the strength 
of world opinion. The mobilizing of world 
opinion combined with patient diplomacy 
under the banner of the United Nations ac- 
complished all of these steps. 

To be sure, the long-range aspects of the 
Middle Eastern problem are not solved. But 
what might have been a major war has been 
averted and a basis for peace is slowly being 
rebuilt. 

This is no time for us to have a smug feel- 
ing about the limited successes achieved in 
the Middle East. The shooting is over, but 
the basic causes that gave rise to the shoot- 
ing must be dealt with if peace is to prevail. 

Here again the critics may argue that we 
should move ahead with greater speed before 
the situation deteriorates. One important 
element of peace in the Middle East is the 
early solution of the problem of the more 
than 900,000 Palestine refugees who rely on 
United Nations help for subsistence and 
housing. Admittedly, the matter is an 
urgent one. But the Palestine refugee prob- 
lem is so complex and so explosive politically 
that possible steps must be considered care- 
fully if they are to improve rather than 
worsen the situation. Nor can the bound- 
aries between Israel and her neighbors—a 
sore which has been festering for a decade— 
be satisfactorily adjusted overnight. 

The Middle East remains a tinderbox where 
rash and ill-considered action could have 
serious results. We can take it for granted 
that the Soviet Union will continue to fish 
in troubled waters. The recent sale of Soviet 
submarines to Egypt is but another in a long 
series of incidents obviously designed to 
increase tensions in that area. 

There continues to be a pall of fear hang- 
ing over the heads of the Arab and Israeli 
people alike. We must, therefore, push 
ahead with a patient vigor. We must do 
everything possible to develop a will to peace 
in the Middle East. Without such a will, a 
settlement of the long-range problems can- 
not be achieved. 

THE CASE OF HUNGARY 

The Hungarian revolt is another case in 
point. Now, I am the first to deplore the 
refusal of the U. S. S. R. and the Hungarian 
regime to comply with the General Assembly 
resolutions calling for the immediate with- 
drawal of Soviet forces from Hungary. But 
I do not agree with those who lay the blame 
at the doorstep of the United Nations. To 
do so is to misread history, the political facts 
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of present-day international relations, and 
the United Nations Charter itself. 

It was foreseen that without great power 
unanimity in the Security Council the 
United Nations could be powerless to stop 
aggression. It has now become clear that 
if either the U. S. S. R. or the United States 
defy the United Nations neither can be forced 
to comply without the use of armed might. 
In this nuclear age it is most unlikely that 
the Assembly would ever use its limited 
authority in such a way as to provoke a 
general war. 

In the case of Hungary, let us place the 
blame where it belongs—not on the United 
Nations, but squarely on the shoulders of 
the men in the Kremlin who decided to use 
force in order to prevent the Soviet satellite 
system from falling to pieces about them. 

History may well demonstrate that the 
revolt in Hungary was one of the most sig- 
nificant single developments since the close 
of World War II. It did irreparable damage 
to the Soviet satellite system. It demon- 
strated even more than the free world dared 
to believe how much the people of Soviet- 
occupied lands resent the rule of their Com- 
munist masters. 

The report of the United Nations Special 
Committee was made public just last week. 
The Committee's report speaks eloquently 
for itself. It is an incontrovertible, objec- 
tive indictment of Soviet tyranny and repres- 
sion. Its point-by-point analysis refutes de- 
cisively the Soviet version of events in Hun- 
gary. After extensive hearings of witnesses 
and thorough examination of pertinent docu- 
mentary materials, including Soviet-con- 
trolled sources, the Committee confirmed be- 
yond any shadow of doubt the diabolical 
purpose of Soviet actions in Hungary. This 
purpose was to suppress the legitimate de- 
mand of the Hungarian people for freedom 
and national independence. 

In brief, the report completely demolishes 
the fabrications which the Soviet regime has 
used to explain away its cruel and barbarous 
crimes against the Hungarian people. 

The Committee found no evidence of in- 
tervention from abroad in the uprising. 
Thus, Soviet charges of American interven- 
tion were exposed as the complete false- 
hoods they were. Moreover, the Committee 
found no evidence to suggest that any po- 
litical personality associated with the pre- 
war regime in Hungary exerted any influence 
onevents. To the contrary, its report clearly 
reveals the spontaneous character of the 
demonstrations in Budapest. It emphasizes 
the enthusiastic and widespread response of 
the masses of the people in a movement 
against the repressive system of a Soviet 
police state. 

In disposing of the Soviet contention that 
the events in Hungary involved matters solely 
of Hungarian concern, the Commission found 
that the United Nations acted properly in 
dealing with the situation. It pointed out 
that massive armed intervention by one 
power in the internal affairs of another must, 
even by the Soviet Union’s own definition 
of aggression, be a matter of international 
concern. 

The report clearly exposes the Soviet Union 
as ruthlessly seeking its own ends in Hun- 
gary without any more regard for the wishes 
of the Hungarian people than for its obliga- 
tions under the charter. 

The United Nations can take full credit 
for once again exposing the true nature of 
Soviet imperialism which cloaks itself in 
Communist dogma, The United Nations 
forum has again proved itself a most useful 
means to answer Soviet claims immediately, 
clearly, and forcefully. Being able to meet 
and expose this type of propaganda in the 
United Nations is a source of vital strength 
and support for the free-world cause. 

In the face of this serlous indictment, we 
must ask ourselves what further action the 
General Assembly can take. Clearly, this 
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matter is of transcendent importance to the 
United Nations. I can assure you that the 
Committee’s report will not be allowed to 
languish in the files. Already the Congress 
has unanimously voted for speedy action in 
the Assembly. This reflects the deep feeling 
and sympathy of the American people for 
the terrible plight of the Hungarian people. 
The United States Government favors Assem- 
bly consideration of the Committee’s report 
at an early practicable date, and we are 
actively consulting with other United Nations 
members to this end. 


ENLARGED MEMBERSHIP OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


I have said that some people charge that 
the United Nations is a superstate or world 
government. They see cause for alarm in 
the large number of new nations in Africa 
and Asia that have recently become members 
of the United Nations. They fear apparent- 
ly that they will vote as a solid bloc against 
the United States on important issues and 
impose their will on the Western World. 
This is far from being the case. 

In the first place, we ought never to forget 
that the 28 sovereign countries that repre- 
sent Africa and Asia have widely divergent 
traditions and cultures. In many ways their 
differences outweigh their similarities. 

Furthermore, these countries have not 
voted as a bloc. On the Suez issue, of 
course, there was wide agreement but even 
then there was not unanimity among them. 
With respect to Hungary, their votes were 
very much divided to begin with, but the 
later resolutions condemning Soviet action 
received substantial backing from Asian and 
African countries. On the Algerian and the 
Cyprus issues at the last General Assembly, 
Asian initiatives resulted in compromise 
resolutions which received broad support. 
It is important to note that in all these cases 
they were voting with the United States. 

Finally, it should be remembered that the 
General Assembly can only make recom- 
mendations, it cannot impose its wishes even 
by majority vote. I fail to see, therefore, 
how the new strength of the African and 
Asian states in the United Nations is a threat 
to us. In fact, it provides a challenge and 
a new opportunity for American leadership. 

The Government of the United States and 
the great majority of the American people 
have wholeheartedly welcomed these states 
into the United Nations. We sincerely be- 
lieve in the self-determination of peoples. 
We have welcomed their independence. 

Now that they are members, we must try 
to understand their points of view, even as 
we expect them to understand ours. The 
people of the emergent nations of Asia and 
Africa want three things. They want free- 
dom and independence. They want recogni- 
tion as first-class citizens in the world com- 
munity. They want to develop their coun- 
tries and improve their lot in life. 

We can all recognize these as American 
concepts. They are ideas that we can all 
support. If the people of this vast and pop- 
ulous area are given sufficient help and en- 
couragement in attaining these goals, we 
can count on their remaining on the side 
of freedom. 

Above all, let us not jump to the conclu- 
sion in the United Nations that merely be- 
cause some states don’t always reach the 
same conclusions we do, that they are against 
us. This would result in giving only lip- 
service to the concept of independence which 
we hold so dear. There is plenty of room in 
the United Nations for honest differences of 
opinion. 

FOREIGN AID 

Turning to another field, there also exist 
some serious misconceptions in our thinking 
about our foreign-aid programs. 

Most commonly it is argued that in ex- 
tending assistance to foreign countries we 
are engaged in a great giveaway program, 
that we are coddling a group of ungrateful 
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allies, and that we are imposing an unnec- 
essary burden upon the American taxpayer. 

Let us look briefly at what you might cail 
the anatomy of our so-called foreign aid. 
In the first place, the term “aid” is extremely 
unfortunate. As the President said in an 
address to the Nation on May 21, “The com- 
mon label of ‘foreign aid’ is gravely mislead- 
ing for it inspires a picture of bounty for 
foreign countries at the expense of our own, 
No misconception could be further from real- 
ity. These programs serve our own basic 
national and personal interests.” The money 
we spend abroad for economic and defense 
assistance is basically an investment de- 
signed to pay dividends in greater political, 
economic, and military security for the 
United States. 

Second, the assistance is mutual or co- 
operative. In most cases, it requires large 
outlays of funds, services, and manpower by 
the recipient country. Some countries with 
narrow economies literally have to resist 
American aid because they cannot afford it. 

Let us be clear then on one fundamental 
point. American aid is no one-way street. 
The United States needs its allies just as 
much as they need us. They provide us 
with bases essential to the effective employ- 
ment of our strategic air power. They 
maintain their own military forces for the 
joint defense of the Free World. Without 
them, many thousands of American soldiers 
would have to be stationed overseas—and at 
an annual cost to us of from 7 to 35 times 
what it requires to maintain a foreign 
soldier. 

On the economic side, our economy would 
hobble along in low gear if deprived of the 
strategic materials—tin, rubber, industrial 
diamonds, manganese, and many more 
which our assistance helps to keep flowing to 
our shores. 


AID TO UNCOMMITTED COUNTRIES 


There is a misconception that stems from 
a misunderstanding of the real purpose of 
mutual assistance. This misconception is 
based upon the contention that the so-called 
neutral nations should be called upon to 
cast their lot solidly with the Free World now 
or else suffer the loss of American aid. They 
should not be allowed to sit on the fence, 
the argument runs; they are either for us 
or against us, 

Let us take the case of those states which 
have a policy of nonalinement. Interna- 
tional communism is constantly seeking to 
convince the people and governments of such 
uncommitted countries that communism is 
the cheap and quick way for the underde- 
veloped peoples to secure high living stand- 
ards and positions of political and economic 
influence. They are, in many cases, backing 
up this propaganda with loans and grants 
and other forms of material assistance. 

Our assistance to these underdeveloped 
countries, in particular those bordering on 
the Sino-Soviet bloc, is of the utmost im- 
portance. It cannot be sporadic. If it is 
to be most effective in helping the govern- 
ment of these countries to maintain their 
independence, there must be assurance of 
responsible continuity. 

The results of the competitive struggle 
between the free and Communist worlds are 
being watched carefully by the uncommitted 
peoples. Accomplishments in a country 
such as India, for example, which is com- 
mitted to the liberal social and political 
ideals of the free world, are being com- 
pared with those under the ruthless dic- 
tatorship existing on the Chinese Communist 
mainland. The relative degree of prosperity 
which is achieved over a period of years by 
the peoples of these two areas may deter- 
mine the choice between communism and 
free representative government in countries 
in the whole of Asia and Africa. Clearly, 
American and Free World assistance to India 
and other countries in a like situation can 
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weigh heavily in the balance which may 
determine this choice. 

Moreover, the assistance which the United 
States has extended to Yugoslavia during the 
past few critical years has been of inestim- 
able value to the Free World. It has helped 
that strategic country maintain its indepen- 
dence from outside domination from any 
source. 

I believe we are also under something 
of a misconception that other countries we 
aid are doing relatively little to help them- 
selves or to help each other. Yet we know 
that many states have rigorous controls over 
consumer goods, far beyond anything we are 
accustomed to, to be able to export more 
goods and thus earn dollar income to help 
stabilize their economies. Many spend large 
amounts annually for the support and wel- 
fare of dependent territories under their 
care. And all states members of the United 
Nations contribute according to their means 
to the support of the specialized agencies of 
which they are members. Others give gener- 
ously to the various voluntary programs of 
the United Nations. 

We should also keep in mind that every 
dollar we send abroad under our bilateral 
program is matched by the recipient country 
which puts up an equal amount in local 
currency. These local currency proceeds 
thus do double duty in improving the eco- 
nomic strength and the military positions 
of the countries receiving assistance. 

Generosity is a relative thing. A dollar 
from a poor man may be liberal. Ten from 
a rich one may be stingy. Now the United 
States is rich and we are not stingy. But I 
believe the portrait of the wealthy uncle 
handing out largess to his indigent neigh- 
bors is by no means an accurate one. It is 
enlightening, for instance, to note the figures 
for contributions to the United Nations ex- 
panded technical assistance program. The 
United States ranks fifth in per capita con- 
tributions. We are exceeded in generosity by 
Canada, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden in 
that order. 

Lastly, I would observe that through our 
aid programs we should not expect to buy 
gratitude or unquestioning compliance with 
our wishes. Loyalty, from a man or a coun- 
try, that is for sale is not worth much. It is 
well known that recipients of charity are 
inclined to harbor some resentment against 
their benefactors. I believe it was Mark 
Twain who said “I don’t know why that man 
should dislike me, I never did him a favor.” 

The basic purpose of our foreign assist- 
ance program is to strengthen the free world. 
We are therefore partners in a common 
enterprise to which all contribute and from 
which all should benefit. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


I have examined a few of the misconcep- 
tions or fallacies which complicate our 
thinking on foreign policy. There are many 
others, It is our duty as educated women 
and men to do what we can to remove these 
barriers to a sound understanding of 
America’s role of leadership in international 
affairs. We have assumed a big continuing 
commitment and we must measure up to 
the responsibility. 

We are an impatient, pragmatic people. 
We want to meet all problems head on and 
solve them. This may be possible in per- 
sonal or national life. It is not always pos- 
sible in international affairs. We must take 
account of the legitimate and complex in- 
terests and rights of other countries whose 
cooperation, understanding, and resources 
we need. Real leadership does not mean 
imposing your will but of winning support 
for your position. It is sometimes said 
facetiously that diplomacy is “the art of 
letting the other fellow have your way.” 

We face a continuing threat in the un- 
swerving determination of the Communists 
to reform the world in their own image. 
Their leaders have left no doubt that they 
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are ready fora long struggle on the economic, 
political, and propaganda levels. It is not 
sufficient to recognize this threat to defeat 
it. We must understand its spurious appeal 
to some. We must avoid shortcomings in 
our own society and in our own diplomacy 
which may play into Communist hands. In 
the atomic age we must make our intentions 
unmistakably clear; our strength is a shield, 
not a spear, our dedication is to peace, not 
war. Miscalculation by the Communists on 
this score might lead to disaster beyond re- 
pair for both the free and Communist 
worlds. a 

The citizen’s responsibilities in interna- 
tional affairs are first of all personal. This 
is a matter of interest, attitudes, and under- 
standing. If each of us would make a de- 
termined effort to keep abreast of world 
developments and take appropriate action 
either individually or through the various 
organizations to which we belong, our foreign 
policy would be greatly benefited. 

The American Association of University 
Women is in the forefront of organizations 
which recognize this responsibility and do 
something about it—individually, locally, 
and on the national level. 

In the mid-20th century, we no longer 
have a choice about our position in the free 
world. It is merely a question of how effec- 
tively and how well we lead. This depends 
in no small degree on the insight which 
you who are trained for leadership bring to 
bear on the pressing issues of our times. 

To sum up: 

If we will understand the long-range 
nature of the Communist threat and do our 
best to meet it; 

If we will continue to support the United 
Nations and the cause for which it stands; 

If we will work closely with our allies 
and continue to avoid going it alone; 

If we will demonstrate to the uncommitted 
nations of the world the enduring qualities 
of democracy and freedom; 

If we will take our stand always as a nation 
on high moral grounds; 

Then we can face the future with confi- 
dence that the cause of free men will prevail. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on July 
14, 1957, the Telegram, of Newark, N. J., 
published an article by Davis Lee, a dis- 
tinguished and informed Negro editor 
and publisher, entitled True Picture of 
South Missed by Writers.” The author 
of the article pointed out that— 

There is more to the Negro and white re- 
lationship in the South than Jim-Crowism, 
than political and social equality, or the 
mixing of Negro and white kids in the same 
classroom. Nothing has been said about 
the economic opportunities that Negroes 
enjoy, or the businesses which they own, 
the security which they enjoy, the desire on 
the part of most southerners to help worthy 
and enterprising Negroes get ahead. 


Then he proceeded to point out a num- 
ber of significant facts. Among these 
facts were the following: That the 
Negro-owned Safe Bus Co., of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., is the largest Negro-owned 
bus company in the world; that Negroes 
in North Carolina own 700,000 acres of 
farmland and that there are more 
Negro farmers in the State than in any 
other State in the Nation; that North 
Carolina is the only State in the Nation 
which employs Negro specialists in agri- 
cultural extension work; that much has 
been written about integration in the 
schools of the State, but that no one has 
‘pointed out that in most instances the 
Negro schools are better than the white 
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schools or that the Negro teachers re- 
ceive higher pay than the white teachers. 

This distinguished and informed 
editor and publisher further states: 

The Negro in North Carolina eats better, 
dresses better, lives better, and enjoys more 
individual respect from white people than 
does his northern, eastern, and western 
counterpart. 


He further states: 


Much is being written at present about 
civil-rights legislation and opposition to its 
passage by southerners in the House and 
Senate. Those not familiar with the facts 
will get the impression that the southern 
bloc is against the Negro. Nothing is fur- 
ther from the truth. These southerners have 
done more, and will do more for the Negro 
than will those from other sections. 


Mr. President, I think this very clear 
and truthful statement should be pub- 
lished in the Recorp in its entirety. For 
that reason, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the body 
of the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

True PICTURE or SOUTH MISSED BY WRITERS 
(By Davis Lee) 

Writers from throughout the world have 
visited the South during the last 12 months 
to get a closeup glimpse of the so-called race 
issue. The large publications in our coun- 
try have sent their best staff reporters into 
the various Southern States, but not one 
writer has gone to the core of this issue, and 
presented a truthful, factual, intelligent 
analysis. 

Practically every article has dealt with the 
social aspect, the feelings and reactions of 
Negro and white people of the region cov- 
ered. The mixing of the races or resistance 
to it, has been the dominant theme. 

There is more to the Negro and white re- 
lationship in the South than Jim Crowism, 
than political and social equality or the mix- 
ing of Negro and white kids in the same 
classroom. Nothing has been said about the 
economic opportunities that Negroes enjoy, 
or the businesses which they own, the se- 
curity which they enjoy, the desire on the 
part of most southerners to help worthy and 
enterprising Negroes get ahead. 

No one seems to be concerned about the 
best in the South, but only with the worst. 
Not one writer has come up with the fact 
that a Negro is a clerk in a white drugstore 
in Rosedale, Miss., and that two Negro share- 
croppers have $10,000 each on deposit at the 
Valley Bank in Rosedale. 

None have pointed out that Negro me- 
chanics work at the Ford and Buick garages 
in Cleveland, Miss,, and enjoy the same 
privileges and pay scale as the white em- 
ployees. 

Or that Negro customers completely take 
over the two banks in Port Gibson, Miss., 
and get more courteous consideration than 
do the white customers. 

Not one writer has pointed out that Mis- 
sissippi has thousands of top-notch Negro 
businesses, and that Negro progress is keep- 
ing pace with that in other States. 

None have pointed out that the Negro- 
owned Safe Bus Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., is 
the largest owned Negro bus company in the 
world; that Negroes in North Carolina own 
700,000 acres of farmland and that there are 
more Negro farmers in the State than in any 
other State in the Nation. 

North Carolina is the only State in the 
Nation that employees Negro specialists in 
agriculture extension work. There is a 
State staff of 16. There are 49 county 
agents, 22 assistant agents, and 61 home 
agents with 10 assistants. In the State are 
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41 farm managers who manage farms for 
white owners. 

A lot has been written about integration 
in the schools of the State. However, the 
fact that the Negro schools, in most in- 
stances, are better than the white has not 
been mentioned or that Negro teachers 
receive higher pay than white. 

For instance, in Warrenton, N. C., John 
Graham, the white high-school principal, 
gets $5,550 a year. John Hawkins, the 
Negro high-school principal, gets $7,085 a 
year. In the county are 66 white teachers 
who draw on an average of $351.43 per 
month. There are 149 Negro teachers who 
draw on an average of $352.25 per month. 

The Negro in North Carolina eats better, 
dresses better, lives better, and enjoys more 
individual respect from white people than 
does his northern, eastern, and western 
counterpart. 

Much is being written at present about 
civil-rights legislation and opposition to its 
passage by southerners in the House and 
Senate. Those not familiar with the facts 
will get the impression that the southern 
bloc is against the Negro. Nothing is fur- 
ther from the truth. These southerners 
have done more, and will do more, for the 
Negro than will those from other sections. 

For instance, Con Borxry, of 
Alabama, sent a Negro to law school; so has 
Congressman L. MENDEL Rivers, of South 
Carolina, Congressman PILCHER, of Georgia, 
spent over $6,000 in cash to defend Lieu- 
tenant Saunders, a Negro youth of his home 
town. Senator Tatmapce has Negroes run- 
ning his farm and so has Senator EASTLAND. 

There is not one southerner in Congress 
who was not either nursed by a Negro or 
now has Negro servants back home. The 
so-called civil-rights advocates cannot lay 
claim to the above facts. And all of them 
combined have not done as much for the 
Negro as has anyone mentioned here. 

The intelligent southern Negro is not con- 
cerned about what southerners say against 
him, he is concerned about what they do 
for him, and what they do speaks louder 
than what they say. 

The South abounds in stories of Negro 
success and progress, and in every such story 
white people have made a substantial con- 
tribution, and those writers who invaded the 
South for the real story, missed it by a wide 
margin. For every instance of injustice, ex- 
ploitation, and denial of constitutional 
guaranties, they could have found 10 of 
opportunity and progress. They could have 
placed the facts in focus so that the world 
could have received a clear picture of condi- 
tions. What an opportunity they missed, 


MILITARY MANPOWER 
REDUCTIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
was privileged a few moments ago this 
morning to hear the colloquy between 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symincton] and the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
a colloquy which related to one of the 
most important subjects, if not the most 
important subject, facing this Republic— 
the security of the Republic and the de- 
fense of the Free World. 

Mr. President, I am appalled and 
amazed by the statements which have 
been made in recent days, which lend 
themselves to further confusion relating 
to our military and foreign policy. An 
incredible and alarming situation has 
been developing within the administra- 
tion over the past year. During the past 
several weeks it has become so critical as 
to force the Congress of the United 
States, I firmly believe, to take official 
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notice and to call upon the President to 
explain to the people of the United States 
why we can be deploring the military 
manpower cutbacks of our NATO allies 
on the one hand and, on the other, mak- 
ing actual cuts in our own manpower 
amounting to more than 10 percent. 

I think the President should expiain 
why we send our disarmament negotia- 
tor over to London with instructions to 
accept no agreement which does not 
reduce Soviet armed strength at least 
as far as it reduces our own, and at the 
same time we undertake unilateral dis- 
armament through a 100,000-man cut 
in our own forces, as first announced in 
mid-June by the Department of Defense. 

More recently, there has been public 
consideration of the question of provid- 
ing a stockpile of nuclear weapons for 
NATO, at the same moment we are deal- 
ing with the serious “fourth nation prob- 
lem” at London—how to control and 
keep within bounds the possession of 
nuclear weapons by additional nations— 
in other words, how to control and keep 
within bounds the possession of nuclear 
weapons by additional nations. 

I do not say that we should perhaps 
not provide a stockpile of nuclear weap- 
ons for our NATO allies. But I wish to 
point out the appalling incongruity. 
There seems to be not the faintest idea of 
relating a foreign policy to an armed 
services policy. 

As the Washington Post lead editorial 
asked yesterday morning: 

Are we not riding off in several directions 
at the same time? 


Mr. President, this editorial makes a 
lot of sense, and I call it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues as an important 
expression of concern over a problem 
which is developing to the first magni- 
tude: How can we arrive at an inte- 
grated national policy with respect to 
our dealings with other nations? 

Let me read a most pertinent com- 
ment from this editorial: 

Whether or not a 100,000-man cut can be 
made without affecting American military 
strength is impossible for an outsider to say. 
Certainly the announcement will have a 
deleterious effect on military morale, par- 
ticularly since the administration has de- 
clined to adopt many of the incentive and 
pay provisions of the Cordiner report. 


I digress to point out that one of the 
reasons the recommendations of the 
Cordiner report were not adopted was 
not that the recommendations were not 
sound, not that the recommendations 
were not needed, but, as has been stated, 
because they would cost too much. We 
cannot have a Military Establishment 
without paying for it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me complete 
this paragraph, and then I shall be glad 
to yield, 

Continuing to read from the editorial: 

At the very least, one would think, the 
administration should have presented the 
plan to the London conference and possibly 
obtained some Soviet concession for it in- 
stead of merely announcing it as something 
of routine domestic concern. 


That refers to the manpower cut which 
we make ahead of time, as we are ne- 
clll——763 
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gotiating in one of the most delicate con- 
ferences of our history. It is unilateral 
disarmament and unilateral reduction 
and control over the Armed Forces. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point the text of an editorial from the 
Washington Post of July 18, entitled 
“Atoms and NATO.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ATOMS AND NATO 


It is a little hard to reconcile the Ameri- 
can consideration of a stockpile of nuclear 
weapons for NATO with the objectives at 
the London Disarmament Conference. In 
like vein, the projected reductions in Ameri- 
can military manpower seem to abet a trend 
we have sought to discourage in NATO. Are 
we not riding off in several directions at the 
same time? 

In a sense, of course, the establishment of 
a NATO nuclear stockpile would be a change 
more of form than of substance. American 
nuclear weapons are already present in Eu- 
rope, and NATO forces are trained in the 
assumption that nuclear weapons would be 
available to them for defense. The present 
tentative proposal, for which an amendment 
to the Atomic Energy Act would be necessary, 
presumably would merely transfer the title 
in advance of a war emergency. 

Yet, one of the fundamental aims which 
the United States and the Soviet Union sup- 
posedly share at the London meeting is to 
deal with the so-called fourth-nation prob- 
lem—that is, to control the development 
and/or possession of nuclear weapons by na- 
tions other than the present nuclear powers. 
Even though a NATO stockpile would not 
alter the strategic situation, it might make 
considerable difference in the Russian atti- 
tude. 

Possibly, as Secretary Dulles intimates, the 
Russians would be unable to reply in kind 
because they are afraid to trust their own 
allies in the Warsaw Pact. But there is no 
assurance of this; and the proposal may, in 
any event, seem an act of bad faith that 


“would attempt to confirm a Western advan- 


tage when a standstill is under discussion. 
The proposal also may, unhappily, lend cur- 
rency to the vicious Soviet propaganda dis- 
tortions about the role of the NATO com- 


mander, General Norstad. 


No doubt one of the purposes of the stock - 
pile plan is to compensate in some degree for 
the military manpower reductions which 
Britain already has begun and which the an- 
nouncement of American intentions is sure 
to encourage elsewhere in NATO. Stockpile 
or not, it will be difficult for us to convince 
the Germans that they should enlarge their 
military establishment when we are cutting 
down the numerical strength of ours, even 
if our NATO commitment is not affected. 

Whether or not a 100,000-man cut can be 
made without affecting American military 
strength is impossible for an outsider to 
say. Certainly the announcement will have 
a deleterious effect on military morale, par- 
ticularly since the administration has de- 
clined to adopt many of the incentive and 
pay provisions of the Cordiner report. At 
the very least, one would think, the admin- 
istration should have presented the plan to 
the London conference and possibly obtained 
some Soviet concession for it instead of 
merely announcing it as something of rou- 
tine domestic concern. 

The net result of both these steps, if they 
are taken, will be to advance the United 
States and NATO further on the road to an 
all-nuclear military strategy. Undoubtedly 
it is too late to retrace this road, even if 
that were desirable. But every further step 
makes it more difficult to control the pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons, the use of 
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which even in limited war is an untested 
strategem that could end in nuclear extinc- 
tion. If we cannot go back, would it not be 
wise at least to halt this march until we 
determine the chances at London? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I now yield to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
am much impressed with the remarks of 
the able Senator from Minnesota with 
respect to disarmament. He is chair- 
man of the Joint Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee, and knows at least as much about 
that subject as other Members of this 
body. 

The able Senator from Minnesota 
ep sopd the Cordiner Committee re- 
port. 

The regrettable vacillations in the 
policy of the President with respect to 
what is needed in the Military Establish- 


-ment has been previously noted in the 


Record today. There will be those who 
say we are not cognizant of the impor- 
tance of balancing the budget and re- 
ducing the debt. 

I ask the able Senator if it is not true 
that there are three major ways in which 
we could maintain our present military 
strength and at the same time reduce 
our military expenses. The first would 
be to adopt the recommendations of the 
discarded Cordiner report. The second 
would be to adopt the discarded recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. 
The third would be to have, for the first 
times since World War II a true weapons 
system evaluation program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor’s recommendations are very sound. 
The Senator knows that in procurement 


programs in the Department of Defense 


considerable savings are possible by 
greater unification in that area. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iyield. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. The able Senator 
from Minnesota mentioned the Cordiner 
Committee report, and stated that the 
administration was not following its rec- 


‘ommendations because it would cost too 


much money. It is true, is it not, that 
the head of that committee, appointed 
by President Eisenhower himself, Mr. 
Ralph Cordiner, head of the General 


Electric Co., stated in the report of his 


Committee that if its recommendations 
were adopted at least $5 billion annually 
would be saved by 1962? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The long-term savings on the basis 
of the report are very clear, I think. 
However, the cost in the immediate 


-budgetary year might throw the Depart- 


ment of Defense budget out of kilter. It 
is on that short-term and very unwise 
judgment that the opposition to the re- 
port seems to rest. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is true, is it not, 
that last Sunday, on a television pro- 
gram, Mr. Cordiner himself said that in 
his opinion his estimate of a $5 billion 
annual saving was conservative? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
That is my understanding. No Member 
of this body knows the details of this 
subject in more explicit detail than does 
the Senator from Missouri. My ref- 
erence to the Cordiner report was in 
broad terms. The specific details have 
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been studied by the hour by the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I congratulate the 
Senator from Minnesota for his wise re- 
marks, and want to associate myself with 
him in the fact that at a time when we 
are attempting to negotiate mutual dis- 
armament with a possible enemy, we are 
unilaterally disarming ourselves. In ad- 
dition, we are not taking the steps which 
would make it possible to have the same 
military strength at a greatly reduced 
cost. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say again that I 
emphasize that we should never come 
to the negotiating table with the Soviet 
Union with a sign of weakness. Surely 
we should never come to the disarma- 
ment table with the Soviet Union and 
at the same time start unilateral dis- 
armament, or a reduction of our mili- 
tary strength, as though it were entirely 
a matter of domestic concern. This is 
incredible folly on the part of the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one further 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is true, is it not, 
that whereas the French originally 
promised to have 5 divisions in NATO, 
today they have less than 1, and we have 
protested that situation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. It is true, is it not, 
that whereas the British originally 
promised some 77,000 troops for NATO, 
they have reduced that number to 54,000, 
and say they intend to reduce it to 41,000 
this fall? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And we have pro- 
tested. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is right. 

It is true, is it not, that the Germans, 
who originally agreed to 12 divisions for 
NATO, are having great difficulty in get- 
ting them. To date, they have about 3, 
and we have protested that situation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The able Senator 
from Minnesota has devoted a great deal 
of his time to the study of foreign policy, 
and the question of disarmament. I 
know what he thinks the reaction to 
these protests will be now that we our- 
selves are announcing unilaterally at 
this time that we intend to reduce our 
Armed Forces by more than 100,000; and 
also we say that that is but a beginning. 
Does not the Senator feel that if the 
world situation is such we can afford 
these unilateral reductions at the same 
time we bitterly protest similar reduc- 
tions in other NATO countries, the Presi- 
dent of the United States ought to take 
the American people into his confidence 
instead of leaving them bewildered by his 
constantly changing positions? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. He ought at least 
to take into his confidence Members of 
the Senate, before they are asked to 
stand on the floor of the Senate and, 
despite the hue and cry from their con- 
stituencies to reduce the budget, vote to 
restore a substantial amount at the re- 
quest of the President and the Secretary 
of Defense. 

We were asked to restore $1,220,000,000. 
Some of us voted to restore that $1,220,- 
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000,000 because the President said that 
not to do so was to threaten our security. 
Then, when we came to the conference 
with the other House, the President im- 
mediately—as is the typical perform- 
ance—pulled the rug out from under- 
neath us, and said that we could get 
along with less. I say that is not the 
way to formulate foreign policy or mili- 
tary policy. 

The editorial goes to the heart of the 
matter, Mr. President: That the admin- 
istration seems to consider the levels of 
our own armed strength as a matter of 
routine domestic concern. That the 
administration seems to feel that the 
disarmament negotiations are something 
entirely apart from and isolated from 
any other decisions which are made rela- 
tive to the force levels of our own Nation 
and relative to the possession or non- 
possession of nuclear weapons by NATO 
nations. 

Does not the Secretary of State confer 
with the Secretary of Defense? Do we 
not have a National Security Council? 
Is not the function of that Council to 
consider the needs and demands of the 
Nation’s security as a whole? Does not 
the Council exist to resolve differences of 
opinion at the highest level and present 
to the President of the United States its 
recommendations for basic, fundamental 
policy? 

And if the National Security Council 
cannot resolve differences of opinion 
within its own ranks, should not the 
President take it upon himself to decide 
the national policy, and to insure that 
the United States of America speaks with 
one national voice, and acts under one 
national policy in our contacts with other 
nations? 

Mr. President, as chairman of the Dis- 
armament Subcommittee of the United 
States Senate, it has been my privilege 
for the past 18 months to study the de- 
tails of the United States position and 
policy on disarmament. I believe that 
I understand it, and I can assure my col- 
leagues that in general I support the cur- 
rent directives to our disarmament ne- 
gotiator in London. 

But Senators know that disarmament 
negotiations are not something which 
take place ina vacuum. We are not en- 
gaged in theoretical discussions with 
learned academic colleagues. We are 
facing across the disarmament table a 
tough, shrewd, and intelligent antago- 
nist. Weare not playing games with the 
Soviet Union. We are playing for keeps. 
And it is high time to sit up and realize 
that if our own administration is not 
keeping its eye on the ball, the Soviet 
Union is certainly watching very care- 
fully what we do internally to set new 
lower force levels for our Army and Navy 
and Air Force, and what we do within our 
NATO alliance to affect the distribution 
and ownership of nuclear weapons. I 
point out also that the British Govern- 
ment, the French Government, the West 
German Government are not sitting 
around with their heads in the sand. 
They can put two and two together. Just 
who do we think we are fooling? 

The talk, for example, about creating 
a clean bomb is the kind of language 
which plays right into the hands of Mr. 
Khrushchev, and makes us look ridicu- 
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lous. It is an absurdity of monumental 
proportions. If anyone should be cre- 
ating a clean bomb, it is the Soviet 
Union. More important, the people of 
the world can only look upon our claim 
to be continuing large nuclear tests in 
order to perfect a clean bomb with skep- 
ticism and doubt. They know that if 
it ever came to all-out war with large 
nuclear weapons it would be a war to the 
very death, and the largest and dirtiest 
and most terrible weapons would be 
employed. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I must conclude 
my remarks, because I am speaking un- 
der the 3-minute limitation. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
I may yield to my friend from Tennessee 
for just a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. LONG. I must object and insist 
on the regular order. Weare now in the 
morning hour, and I believe each Sena- 
tor is limited to 3 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reg- 
ular order is that each Senator shall be 
limited to 3 minutes. Under that limi- 
tation, the time of the Senator from 
Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I recognize that 
that is the regular order, but I also un- 
derstand that this morning we have not 
operated strictly under that order. I 
ask unanimous consent that I be granted 
time to conclude my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota. The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator may proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
is the kind of inconsistency which is no 
longer a subject for simple head-shaking 
and tongue-clucking. This is a matter 
which deals with our national survival 
and, indeed, the survival of western 
civilization. 

Senators will recall that in the midst 
of the debate in 1954 upon the McCarthy 
censure motion, the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, Mr. Know.anp, felt justified 
in interrupting the debate to raise fun- 
damental questions which were just be- 
ginning to emerge 3 years ago, and 
pointed out in a brilliant address on the 
floor of the Senate that we were ap- 
proaching a state of nuclear stalemate, 
in which both the Soviet Union and the 
United States would possess such mutual 
nuclear power that a superiority in 
nuclear weapons would be simply mean- 
ingless. The other side would be able to 
destroy us even in its own death throes. 

Mr. President, I wish to read one Sec- 
tion from the distinguished minority 
leader’s address on November 15, 1954; 
because I believe it so directly relates to 
the subject of my remarks today: 

It is likely that at that point when the 
Free World has become paralyzed and im- 
mobilized by the realization that the United 
States and the Soviet Union could act and 
react one upon the other with overwhelming 
devastation, that the men in the Kremlin 
will see their best opportunity to start with 
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what, for the want of a better term, I will 
call Operation Nibbling, wherein they will 
seek to take over the peripheral nations bite 
by bite. Before our eyes the people of the 
United States would see nation after nation 
nibbled away. 


At the conclusion of his address, the 
minority leader said this: 

It seems to me that the responsible com- 
mittees of the Congress should promptly 
summon the State and Defense officials and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to fully inquire into 
our foreign and defense policy to find out 
where in their Judgment it will take us and 
whether this clear and present danger which 
appears to me to exist is such that a basic 
change in the direction of our policy is war- 
ranted. 


Mr. President, I am not aware that the 
Congress has yet followed the advice of 
the distinguished minority leader. After 
nearly 3 years we appear to be in even 
more of a quandary and a dilemma as to 
which way we should be going insofar 
as our Armed Forces policy, our policy 
toward our NATO allies, and our whole 
foreign policy is concerned. I suggest 
that this Congressional inquiry is needed 
today even more so than in 1954. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has again expired. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—THE CLINTON CASE 
JURY 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, earlier to- 
day the junior Senator from Arkansas 
placed in the Recor the editorial pub- 
lished in yesterday’s Evening Star, relat- 
ing to the jury-trial issue. An equally 
thoughtful editorial appears in today's 
Evening Star, on the same issue. I 
should like to read two paragraphs from 
the editorial: 


Under the civil-rights bill the Clinton trial 
would be taking place without a jury. The 
facts constituting the evidence, the sub- 
stance of that evidence, would be determined 
by Judge Taylor, the same judge who cited 
the defendants for violating his own injunc- 
tion. A great many facts are in dispute. 
Only a jury should, under our theories of 
the administration of justice, pass on them. 

It is incredible that one of the points un- 
der such serious debate in the United States 
Senate now is whether to abandon that tra- 
dition on the contention that some 40 mil- 
lion citizens of this country, who happen to 
live in the South, cannot be trusted to exer- 
cise the high responsibility of citizenship 
which consists of jury service in cases involv- 
ing civil rights. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire editorial appear at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CLINTON CASE JURY 

A layman may become quickly swamped in 
searching for the line that divides a judge's 
right to act in contempt cases without a jury 
and the citizen’s right to trial by jury when 
charged with contempt. Amendments to 
the civil rights bill seek to draw such a line, 
instead of wiping out jury trials in an un- 
precedented extension of Government by 
injunction into a field involving violations of 
criminal law. 

The Clinton, Tenn., trial, now in progress, 
offers a fairly good example of the dangers 
of abandoning trial by jury in certain civil 
rights cases, Time and again yesterday, when 
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Judge Taylor was ruling against defense mo- 
tions for a directed acquittal of the remain- 
ing defendants, he made the point that he 
was not saying the testimony was sufficient 
to convict, or so insufficient as to acquit. 
“This is for the jury to decide,” he repeated. 
As judge, he ruled that there was evidence. 
But whether or not the evidence, supported 
by facts produced in testimony, is substan- 
tial evidence, remains a question for the jury. 
That, of course, is a concept deeply imbedded 
in law and in the traditions of our people. 

Under the civil rights bill the Clinton trial 
would be taking place without a jury. The 
facts constituting the evidence, the substance 
of that evidence, would be determined by 
Judge Taylor, the same judge who cited the 
defendants for violating his own injunction. 
A great many facts are in dispute. Only a 
jury should, under our theories of the admin- 
istration of justice, pass on them. 

It is incredible that one of the points 
under such serious debate in the United 
States Senate now is whether to abandon 
that tradition on the contention that some 
40 million citizens of this country, who hap- 
pen to live in the South, cannot be trusted 
to exercise the high responsibility of citizen- 
ship which consists of jury service in cases 
involving civil rights. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an Associated 
Press dispatch describing the judge's 
ruling on the motion for dismissal, after 
the case for the prosecution was pre- 
sented, in which the judge referred to 
the responsibility of the jury, and also 
an article entitled “Right of Trial by 
Jury,” pertinent to this discussion, may 
also be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the ruling 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


ENoxvriLx, TENN., July 18—United States 
District Judge Robert L. Taylor today denied 
defense motions for a directed verdict of 
acquittal for 11 defendants in the Clinton 
trial. 

However, before the judge ruled on de- 
fense motions for acquittal, the Government 
dropped criminal contempt charges against 
four other defendants, all from the Clinton 
area, and rested its case. 

The defense motion was based on conten- 
tions the Government had failed in its ef- 
forts to link the numerous defendants in a 
common conspiracy. 

It took the judge 25 minutes to set forth 
his reasons for refusing a directed acquittal. 

Over and over again he said, “this court 
is not indicating by any means that he 
feels the testimony is sufficient. This is for 
the jury to decide.” 

He reviewed the defense contentions with 
respect to the 3 parts of the Government's 
charge, namely, that the 11 defendants 
knowingly and in a conspiracy acted in con- 
cert to interfere with the integration of 
Clinton High School. 

As he finished each section of his sum- 
mary, Taylor repeated that in sending the 
case to the jury, he felt only that there 
was evidence. 

But he said repeatedly, “whether or not 
this is substantial evidence, I don’t know. 
That's for the jury to decide. But the evi- 
dence does exist.” 

RIGHT or TRIAL BY JURY: THe ANCIENT 

INJUNCTIVE WRIT AND Law BY INJUNCTION 

The confusion that has arisen over in- 
junctions, right of trial by jury, contempt, 
and related arguments ought readily be ab- 
solved by a simple analysis. 

There is a wide distinction between the 
ordinary injunction writ and law by in- 
junction. 
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The injunctive writ, as a process of the 
courts of equity, is as old as the law itself. 
By this process, one individual petitions for 
a writ of injunction against another in- 
dividual. The petitioner was and is required 
to put up bond to indemnify the respondent 
if the petition is wrongfully sued out. The 
respondent is served with process. Upon the 
hearing the judge either dissolves the in- 
junction and awards damages against peti- 
tioner and his bondsman, or makes the in- 
junction permanent. 

This means in the latter case, where the 
injunction is made final, that the defendant 
or respondent must do or refrain from doing 
the things concerning which he was enjoined. 
The entire process usually deals with per- 
sonal or real property rights. If the defend- 
ant or respondent violates the terms of the 
injunction, and invades the property, he 
may be summarily sentenced by the judge, 
without the intervention of a jury, for a 


contempt. Such is and has always been the 
law. 
LAW BY INJUNCTION, OR LAW ENFORCEMENT BY 


INJUNCTION 


Law by injunction or law enforcement by 
injunction is quite a different thing. In fact 
it is a new thing, which was introduced into 
our laws a mere 3 or 4 decades ago. 

Law by injunction actually arose with the 
industrial age, and was at first applied to the 
labor unions. By this process, a judge, 
either Federal or State, issues a blanket in- 
junction against an entire body or group 
of people, not as a matter of course being able 
to name them; against an entire membership 
of a union, even if the number amounted to 
tens of thousands, and against all friends 
and sympathizers, and against all residents 
of an area or city or district. The writ en- 
joined everybody, whether named or not, 
from doing of certain acts, the doing of which 
would not only violate the injunction, but 
primarily violate the law or some law of tres- 
pass. If anyone in the area violated the law 
or committed any trespass, he could be 
hauled before the judge and tried without a 
jury. 

The practice of issuing these injunctions 
was at first directed against the labor unions. 
The unions would have no traffic with such 
circumvention of the basic law, and in 1932 
brought out the Norris-La Guardia bill which 
outlawed such injunctions by allowing jury 
trials to anyone accused of violating such in- 
junctions. The Norris-La Guardia Act passed 
without argument or dissent. 

As an example, not at all abstruse, it might 
be argued that the equity judges could issue 
injunctions against all persons in a city or 
area, enjoining everyone therein from com- 
mitting the crime of burglary. In this way 
they could jerk up all accused offenders and 
try them without a jury and thus entirely 
circumvent the law court and bring about a 
revolution in the entire judicial system of 
the land. 

The arguments here about the distinction 
between civil and criminal contempt be- 
comes somewhat irrelevant. It becomes 
really academic when a party charged with a 
civil contempt arrives at the jailhouse door. 

The northern and western Senators ad- 
vocating the civil rights bill should be 
queried as to how they would vote on a bill 
to repeal the Norris-La Guardia bill. 

THE RIGHT OF TRIAL BY JURY, AN ELEMENT OF 
IMPERSONAL LAW 

We live under the English and American 
jurisprudence and law of property and in- 
dividual freedom. It is more than a thou- 
sand years old. Our Constitution, our basic 
laws, our manners, customs, habits, economy, 
and culture are based upon it. 

It is said we have a government of laws, 
and not of men. In order to understand the 
true significance of this expression, we must 
look deeper into the structure and inherent 
philosophy of our system of laws. What the 
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famous expression really means is that we 
have an impersonal law rather than a per- 
sonal one. It means that the law under 
which we live and have our being is a self- 
subsisting and functional thing, entirely 
divorced from the personal views, opinions, 
beliefs, or prejudices of any person or group 
of persons whatsoever. 

There are two main foundation stones 
supporting this impersonal law under which 
we have lived and enjoyed as near perfect 
freedom as man can devise for so many cen- 
turies. 

The first is the system of the finding of 
the facts of a case by an impartial jury, 
drawn from the ranks of the equals of the 
accused. 

The second is what is known in the Eng- 
lish and American law as judicial precedent, 
or stare decisis. 

The jury system had been in vogue among 
our ancestors before Runnymede, in the year 
1215. However, at that celebrated meeting 
the subjects of the English King made him 
put it in writing, Magna Carta. 

And how does the jury contribute to the 
impersonality of our law? The jurors are 
drawn from the body of the people, for the 
sole purpose of finding the facts of the 
case. When they have performed this func- 
tion, they are discharged and melt back into 
the mass of the people. Their identity is 
lost forever—never to be revived. 

Judicial precedent means that a judge does 
not decide the law of the case according 
to what he may think is right or just, and 
not what he thinks the law of the case is or 
ought to be, but according to the fixed rules 
of law. 

Thus we have an impersonal law, divorced 
from the whims and caprices of any one in- 
dividual, be he a judge or savant of the 
most profound learning. The facts of the 
case are found by a legal agency—the jury— 
as impersonal an agency as mankind could 
devise. The law is administered by a judge 
bound by accepted and fixed principles of 
law that have existed for centuries. 

And this is the impersonal law; a rare 
heritage wrought by fearless and freedom- 
loving people, who learned more than seven 
centuries ago that liberty could not be en- 
trusted to the benevolence of any one person 
on the face of this earth. 

It is sophistry of the most dangerous sort 
to argue that the judge is better equipped 
than the average juror to decide the facts; 
that he should be left to decide the case 
justly and fairly; that he can, as a rule, be 
depended upon to do the right thing. The 
history of civilization proves that when 
menkind depends upon the benevolence of 
any one person and depends upon him to 
do the right thing he is well on the road 
to tyranny. If the rough Englishman of 
some seven centuries ago had too much 
sense to trust his life and liberty to a 
Crown-appointed judge, certainly we in this 
advanced age should be able to match him 
in sagacity. Our court system which has 
evolved an impersonal law is the work of the 
Anglo-Saxon genius, unexcelled by any other 
peoples. 


AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE PRO- 
GRAM AND RECORD OF PARTICI- 
PATION OF STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
under the American field service pro- 
gram of international scholarships, ex- 
change sudents from friendly foreign na- 
tions have attended high schools in the 
United States as members of the senior 
class. In return, so that the exchange 
may be consummated, junior class Amer- 
ican students go to live abroad with for- 
eign families during the summer months. 

S program has made a great and 
growing contribution to international 
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understanding and friendship. 'To know 
somebody personally makes it harder to 
feel unreasoning enmity toward him— 
and so it is with the peoples of different 
nations. 

I am proud, Mr. President, of the mar- 
velous record which the State of Oregon 
has made in the operation of the Amer- 
ican field service program of interna- 
tional scholarships. No State in all the 
Union has a higher degree of participa- 
tion in relation to its population. 

In school years 1947-56, some 109 
junior high school students from Oregon 
lived abroad with foreign families, while 
in school years 1947-57 some 113 high- 
school seniors from overseas came to 
Oregon to attend our fine Oregon schools. 
This participation is greater than any 
other western State except California, 
which has over seven times Oregon's pop- 
ulation. It is substantially greater than 
in the State of Washington, where the 
population is 35 percent greater than 
Oregon. During the recent academic 
year, 41 American field service students 
from other countries lived in homes in 
our State. I have been favorably im- 
pressed by the caliber of most of these 
students—and of our Oregon boys and 
girls who have gone overseas. They are 
a splendid group of young people. 

Many of these exchange students are 
in Washington this week and will visit 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate and meet for question-and-an- 
swer sessions with Congressional leaders 
today. I wish to extend my best wishes 
to all these students—and particularly 
those who have spent the past year in 
Oregon—and express my hope that they 
will carry back to their native lands 
a more intimate knowledge of the United 
States which they will communicate to 
others. The result of such action can 
only be greater world understanding. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I ask 
unanimous consent that a brief state- 
ment prepared by the American field 
service and describing the organization’s 
international scholarship program be 
printed in the body of the REEorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AN OPEN Door TO UNDERSTANDING AND 
FRIENDSHIP 

The American field service international 
scholarship is an open door which leads to 
understanding and friendship among the 
peoples of the world. It brings students 
from abroad to attend American secondary 
schools for a school year of study and ex- 
perience, and during the summer, sends 
American teen-agers abroad to live with 
families. In this way, future citizens of the 
world learn to respect the similarities and 
differences among those who may live in dif- 
ferent countries, but whose dreams and 
efforts are directed toward a single goal of a 
peaceful and useful life. 

Those who pass through the open door are 
teen-agers (16 to 18 years old) who are adapt- 
able, openminded and eager to learn. They 
are screened by educators and represent- 
atives of the OFSIS for these qualities in 
order that those chosen are best qualified to 
gain and contribute from their experiences. 

AFSIS students are encouraged to engage 
wholeheartedly in activities in school, fam- 
ily and community. Close personal and indi- 
vidual contact is maintained by the organi- 
zation with each student so that his year 
will be a well directed and fruitful one. 
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As an extra dividend to their year, AFSIS, 
in cooperation with the Greyhound Corp., 
organizes bus trips which take the students 
into a variety of communities and areas of 
the United States. 

Out of sight, but not out of mind is true 
where it concerns the American field service 
and its returnee students. AFSIS keeps in 
touch with each returnee through letters, 
visits and Our Little World, a quarterly news- 
paper. The returnees in their turn follow 
through on the program by speaking to 
groups and writing articles and putting into 
practice wherever they can what they have 
learned from their experiences abroad. Their 
zeal and enthusiasm have made possible the 
American field service summer program 
whereby American teen-agers selected from 
schools which have participated in the AFSIS 
school year program, spend 6 weeks during 
the summer living with a family abroad. 
AFSIS committees have been set up in Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, and Norway, 
to act as hosts to the Americans and assume 
the responsibility of finding suitable families 
and placing Americans in them. 

Friendship and understanding among fel- 
low men have been the aims of the American 
field service since 1914 when it was founded 
as a volunteer ambulance service, carrying 
thousands of wounded in World War I. In 
serving again in World War II with the 
Allied armies, and therefore with men of 
many nationalities and beliefs, was born the 
idea of a peacetime program which would 
further the basic friendship which exists 
among all men. 

The American field service international 
scholarships could not carry on its program 
alone. Schools waive tuition and other fees. 
Families willingly enlarge their family circles 
and welcome students into their homes. 
Communities generously pool their resources 
to sponsor students in their schools, and the 
general public contributes funds. All these 
make it possible for AFSIS to swing wide the 
open door to a friendlier world. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an informative editorial from the 
Morning Tribune of Lewiston, Idaho, 
entitled How Civil Rights Are Denied.” 
The editorial article was reprinted in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 
26, 1957. 

The editorial describes the document- 
ed and thorough speech delivered on the 
Senate floor by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas} in 
which he cited the relatively small num- 
ber of Negro citizens who are registered 
to vote in certain States. The editorial 
also gives credit to the Senator from 
Illinois for his effective championing of 
civil-rights legislation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

How CIVIL RIGHTS ARE DENIED 

(Evrror’s Notre.—Senator Doveras listed 
many southern counties where Negroes do 
not or cannot vote; often a person must be 
eligible to vote to serve on jury; that is 
why southerners’ jury trial amendment 
would cripple whole civil-rights program 
now before Senate.) 

The Senate now will be able to consider 
the civil-rights measure independently of 
the Judiciary Committee, which has suc- 
ceeded in bottling up many civil-rights bills 
in the past, and under these conditions 
there is a chance it will be passed. 
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It is an administration bill, but if it be- 
comes law the credit for its passage will 
have to go to both the Republicans and 
the Democrats. While Mr. Nixon and Sen- 
ator KNOWLAND reportedly hope to capture 
the credit for the Republican Party some 
of the most effective work has been done 
by northern Democrats, most notably Sen- 
ator Dover As, of Illinois. So it is doubtful 
that either party will be able to score a sig- 
nificant political gain through passage of 
the law. 

The real gain will be scored instead by 
the whole people of the United States—our 
Negro population most directly and the 
rest of us insofar as the denial of the rights 
of a few is a challenge to the rights of all. 

The bill's greatest impact is in the field of 
suffrage; it would empower Federal court 
judges to issue injunctions against discrim- 
ination in the right to register or vote, and 
empower them to try for contempt of court 
in case of violations. It is this portion of 
the bill that has been the most vigorously 
opposed by the South’s representatives in 
Congress (though the House killed their 
amendment to make trials by jury manda- 
tory in contempt actions). Southern Mem- 
bers of Congress insist that trial by jury is a 
basic right of American citizens and that if 
this right were to be denied in contempt of 
court proceedings, the country, and particu- 
larly the South, would be subjected to a 
tyranny of judges. 

Opponents of the amendment have found 
their most articulate champion in Senator 
Dou as. He told the Senate that in Alabama 
only 10.3 percent of Negroes over 21 in the 
1950 census were registered to vote; that in 
Blount County, Ala., “there are 429 potential 
Negro voters but not a single Negro has voter 
registration”; that in Bullock County there 
are 5,425 potential Negro voters but only 6 
Negroes are registered; that in Clay County 
there are 1,010 potential Negro voters, as of 
1950, but not one of them is registered; that 
in De Kalb County there are 443 potential 
Negro voters but not one is registered; that 
in Jackson County there are 1,242 potential 
Negro voters but not one is registered; that 
in Lowndes County there are 6,512 potential 
Negro voters but not a single Negro is reg- 
istered; that in Marshall County there are 
605 potential Negro voters but not one is 
registered; that in Morgan County there are 
4,641 potential Negro voters but not one is 
registered; that in Tallapoosa County there 
are 5,083 potential Negro voters but none 
is registered; that in Wilcox County there 
are 8,218 potential Negro voters but not a 
single Negro is registered. He said the situa- 
tion prevails not only in Alabama but 
through much of the South. In Mississippi, 
he said, only 3 percent of potential Negro 
voters are registered. 

What that means, Senator Dovcias has 
told the Senate, is this: This amendment in 
practice will nullify the protection of the 
right to vote which the civil rights bill is 
designed to protect. * * * In the State of 
Arkansas, in the parish of Orleans, which in- 
cludes the city of New Orleans, and in the 
States of Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
Texas, a person must be eligible to vote in 
order to serve as a grand or petit juror in the 
State or parish. 

Thus, the jury trial amendment, 
when coupled with the existing denial of 
the right to vote to thousands of Negroes, 
thereby sets up this cycle: 

“First, Negroes are denied the right to 
vote. Second, a civil rights bill, we hope, is 
passed by Congress to protect and defend 
that right. Third, an amendment is, how- 
ever, added to provide jury trials for those 
who have prevented Negroes from voting. 
Fourth, by law, Negroes are excluded from 
jury lists because these lists are composed, 
by law in five States and by practice in many 
others, of those who are on the voting lists. 
Fifth, therefore the juries often would be 
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composed predominantly of those whom the 
defendant has given the privilege of voting 
and largely would exclude those or those 
groups who have been denied the right to 
vote. 

“Sixth, these Jury members in turn would 
find it very difficult to exercise their fair 
judgment in civil rights cases. They will 
be making decisions in many cases where 
there exists an atmosphere of tension, coer- 
cion, threats, and intimidation. If they 
support a Federal judge’s order protecting 
the voting rights of Negroes they know they 
will be exposed to economic pressure and 
possibly to physical violence. This would be 
true, in particular, of. those jurors who 
might be willing on grounds alone of jus- 
tice to support the order of a Federal judge.” 

It is a powerful argument, but logic is 
sometimes no match for emotion, and the 
issue is largely an emotional one in the 
South. Since the House has passed the 
civil rights bill, and Senator KNOwLAND has 
succeeded in bypassing the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, we may shortly see which argument 
prevails. 


REFINANCING OF PUBLIC DEBT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Treasury Department yesterday after- 
noon announced that it was refinancing 
$24 billion of the public debt at the high- 
est interest rates in more than a quarter 
of a century. 

Holders of securities maturing in Au- 
gust and October were offered their 
choice of 4-year notes at 4 percent, 1- 
year certificates of indebtedness at 4 per- 
cent, or 4-month certificates at 356 per- 
cent. 

This is the highest interest rate on 
notes since Herbert Hoover was Presi- 
dent, and it is twice the interest rate paid 
on the maturing notes which were issued 
in February of 1955 at 2 percent. So 
there has been a 100-percent jump in in- 
terest rates on notes in less than 3 years. 

It takes no genius, Mr. President, to 
predict what this is going to do to money 
rates in general. It is going to drive 
them even higher. It is going to make it 
even more difficult than it is now for 
homebuyers to finance a home, for small- 
business men to obtain needed credit, 
and for State and local governments to 
borrow the funds they need for schools 
and hospitals and other public necessi- 
ties. 

The American taxpayer today is pay- 
ing the highest bill in the country’s his- 
tory by way of interest on the public debt. 
It is estimated to run to $7.3 billion this 
year alone, which is $1,441 million more 
than interest payments were in fiscal 
1952. Today’s record interest rates mean 
that to refinance the entire debt would 
cost an additional $2 billion plus per 
annum—over and above the $1,441 mil- 
lion in additional interest foisted upon 
us by the GOP. It means eventual inter- 
est payments per annum of nearly $10 
billion. 

This, indeed, is a proud legacy which 
the Republican Party leaves with the 
American people. Higher interest rates— 
a record public debt and highest interest 
payments in the Nation’s entire history. 

Mr. President, I bring this matter to 
the attention of my colleagues merely be- 
cause in the civil-rights debate and our 
consideration of the other great issues of 
the day, we had better not forget the toll 
this administration is taking from the 
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taxpayers because of its misconceived 
and misdirected monetary and fiscal 
policy. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Minnesota to state again 
the amount of increased interest rate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The increased in- 
terest rate on the maturing notes issued 
in February of 1955, percentagewise, is 
up from 2 percent to 4 percent, which 
is a 100 percent jump. The increased 
cost we are paying now over what we 
paid in 1952 in interest on the public 
debt is an additional $1,441,000,000 
which make a grand total of $7.3 billion 
the public is paying for interest, and if 
the Government continues to refinance, 
which it will have to do, with bonds at 
the rate of interest at which they re- 
financed them this week, we shall be 
paying an additional $2 billion. So that 
the total cost of this Republican folly, 
which is all we can call it, will be to the 
American taxpayer almost $3.5 billion. 

That is something, Mr. President, the 
White House cannot take care of with 
its mimeograph machines. This is not 
something which can be explained away 
by one statement on Monday and an- 
other statement on Wednesday. These 
are cold, hard, statistical facts, and this 
administration has placed upon the 
backs of the taxpayers of the United 
States additional interest amounting al- 
ready to almost $1,440,000,000, and the 
administration has $2 billion waiting for 
the taxpayers if it continues its present 
course. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I believe the Senator re- 
calls that the farmers’ net income has 
declined during the same period from 
about $14 billion to about $11 billion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say to 
my good friend from South Carolina 
that we can rest assured of two things 
when the Republican administration is 
in power, just as surely as dawn comes - 
in the morning and sunset in the eve- 
ning. One is that the farmers’ income 
declines and interest income on bonds 
rises. That result is inevitable. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
A comparison of the two amounts to 
which the Senator referred will disclose 
how much it is going to hurt the econ- 
omy of America. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If we study the 
amounts we shall see there has been lit- 

a shift with farm income going 
down and interest income going up. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct. There is taken from the 
net income of the farmer $3 billion and 
$3 billion more is piled onto the people 
for taxes for increased interest to be paid 
by the Government. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say, how- 
ever, that the Republican Party is loyal 
to its friends. The difficulty is that some- 
times we are unable to determine who 
the friends are. It is loyal to its friends. 
It is taking care of the bondholders by 
adding to their income this additional 
money, and at the same time the farmers 
are having it taken away from their in- 
come. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to ask the Senator another 
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question. I read that the Defense De- 
partment is reducing its forces by about 
100,000; that is, its personnel. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
How much is it reducing its expenditures 
for trucks and other items sold by Gen- 
eral Motors? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Very little. As a 
matter of fact, I should indicate that 
such expenditures are running at a very 
high rate at the present time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
They are still held up at the top for 
such items. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Expenditures are 
running at a very high rate at the present 
time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does the Senator have at his fingertips 
the amount the Defense Department is 
spending without competitive bids? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I regret to say that 
I do not, but the percentage is astro- 
nomically high. As a matter of fact, this 
administration really has not placed 
much emphasis on competitive bids. The 
negotiated bid, in terms of the volume 
of the total amount represents typical 
action on the part of the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas has been waiting for 
some time to submit a question. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I wish to ask a question of the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. The Senator from Texas may 
ask his question within his own 3 
minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I shall ask it, 
then, within my own 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Let me ask the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
to elaborate for a moment. I should like 
to ask him whether the $3.5 billion more 
per annum the American people are 
paying in interest rates now than they 
were paying in 1952, is merely going 
from one pocket to another without an 
impairment of the purchasing power of 
the dollar, or whether the purchasing 
power of our people is impaired to the 
extent of the $7.3 billion a year m 


interest than they were paying e 


same amount of debt in the last year of 
the Democratic administration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to correct 
the record on the public debt. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. This total debt, 
$10 billion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The interest on the 
public debt has increased by about $1,- 
440,000,000. The interest, however, on 
the overall, private and public debt, it 
would be closer to the figure the Senator 
from Texas has just mentioned. I as- 
sure you this is not one of those nice 
transfers of income that has not in any 
way impaired the purchasing power of 
the citizen. 

The purchasing power of the average 
citizen is declining. Prices are rising. 
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Inflation is upon us. The so-called 
remedies of this administration for infla- 
tion have been totally ineffective. 

The people of the United States have 
been burdened with two things: First, 
rising interest rates, which take away 
purchasing power from the average citi- 
zen; second, increased prices, which fur- 
ther reduce purchasing power. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota has made a further important con- 
tribution on this matter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
Senator from Minnesota for the contri- 
bution he has made. 

Mr. President, I desire to call attention 
to the fact that during the debates in 
the Senate on the civil-rights bill, the 
higher interest rates are creeping up; 
they are not waiting for the debates to 
end. They are creeping up day by day. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO MONDAY AT 
NOON 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
stand in recess until Monday next, at 
12 o’clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS ON 
MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate convenes on Monday, there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, subject to a 3-minute 
limitation on statements. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
morning business been concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded, and the 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNowLanp] for himself and 
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the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] to insert on page 10, after line 18, 
a new section as a portion of part III. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment entered into yesterday, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] is en- 
titled to recognition at this time. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, one can- 
not fail to approach the discussion of 
this bill with a heavy sense of respon- 
sibility and a touch of sadness, The 
debate so far has indicated a deep chasm 
between the views of those who support 
the proposed legislation and those who 
oppose it. This chasm is all the deeper 
because it springs from fundamental 
differences of political philosophy. Such 
differences strike deeply at the roots of 
our Federal system, Irresponsibility in 
dealing with them can cause untold 
damage to our democracy. 

Our distinguished majority leader was 
clearly right when he said the Senate of 
the United States is on trial in this de- 
bate. On trial we are, and before the 
Free World, and, indeed, before the Slave 
World, too, for the words we speak here 
will be carried by propagandists of com- 
munism to the most remote hamlet in 
Indonesia, if those words could, even by 
distortion, aid the Communist cause. 

We must, accordingly, act with re- 
sponsibility and with moderation. This 
is particularly important as the debate 
moves as it is now doing, from that stage 
of unilateral opposition to the bill to a 
stage where the clash of opposing points 
of view brings into the open the divergent 
political philosophies which lie at the 
root of the controversy. 

For this debate has already revealed 
a fundamental clash of political philoso- 
phies and we would be wise to admit it. 
It is a struggle between two very dif- 
ferent ways of life: An 18th century 
aristocratic way versus a 20th century 
democratic way. No one has more 
eloquently stated the issue which di- 
vides us than a distinguished Federal 
jurist, United States Circuit Judge Henry 
C. Caldwell. Judge Caldwell’s views are 
cited in the minority report of the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights, 
signed by the distinguished Senators 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] 
and North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. They 
cite him in opposition to the bill; but in 
my opinion, Judge Caldwell’s philosophy, 
carried to its logical conclusion, requires 
the bill to be supported. Writing in the 
American Federationist in May 1910, he 
Said: 

The rights and liberties of the people will 
not long survive in any country where the 
administration of the law is committed ex- 
clusively to a caste endowed with boundless 
discretion and a long term of office, no mat- 


ter how learned, able, and honest its mem- 
bers may be. 


Judge Caldwell, of course, was talking 
about judges, but his comments are 
equally applicable to the social system 
against which this bill is fundamentally 
directed. 

Those who oppose this bill are defend- 
ing a caste system, just as the political 
leaders in England did during the 18th 
and, indeed, the first third of the 19th 
centuries. Those who are defending 
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this system now in the United States, 
like those who defended the system in 
Great Britain then, are brilliant learned, 
able, and honest. But in any free coun- 
try in the 20th century, a society divided 
artificially into privileged classes and 
classes denied privilege carries within 
itself the seeds of its own destruction. 
In the modern world, whether we like it 
or not, the impact of science and the 
spread of universal, popular, free educa- 
tion have combined to render obsolete 
any social system based on caste. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, since my name has been 
mentioned and since the name of the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] has been mentioned, I wonder 
if the Senator will yield to me. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
notice that on page 10 of the minority 
report we had used the same quotation 
which the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has made use of, which reads: 

They knew the history of the Court of Star 
Chamber and rightly deduced from it “that 
the rights and liberties of the people will not 
long survive in any country where the ad- 
ministration of the law is committed ex- 
clusively to a cast endowed with boundless 
discretion and a long term of office, no mat- 
ter how learned, able, and honest its mem- 
bers may be.” 


We quoted as an authority United 
States Circuit Judge Henry C. Caldwell 
in the American Federationist of May 
1910. I have 10 pages prepared on that 
1 particular subject. I did not know it 
was going to come up at this time and I 
shall not read it all. Briefly, it points 
out that in the history of star chamber 
proceedings the judges could intimidate 
anybody, including juries, In those days 
intimidation was practiced by judges in 
star chambers, That is why we brought 
up that point. That is the reason why 
we quoted Judge Caldwell. He was talk- 
ing about judges. The Senator has 
stated Judge Caldwell was talking about 
judges. Judge Caldwell was talking 
about judges in England and the way 
they were rendering decisions at that 
time. One cannot speak of a caste when 
the jury in Federal courts is perhaps 
selected from citizens of a State at large, 
or certainly a large section of a State. 
That is what we are contending now. 
We do not base our contention on caste, 
\ut want to assure to all the people of 
& State the right of a trial by jury, and 
let juries decide the questions. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I shall be 
happy to yield from time to time to my 
colleagues for question or for debate and 
colloquy. I hope that I shall not be 
called upon to yield in order that we may 
have sort of gentlemanly comments, 
which perhaps can be made on the time 
of the speakers. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
thank the Senator for yielding to me, 
but inasmuch as he had called attention 
to the report we had made, I thought I 
ought to explain why we quoted Judge 
Caldwell. I did not go into all the 10 
pages I have in my speech. I hope I 
shall never have to explain that matter 
fully, but when the time comes, if neces- 
sary, I shall go into it. 
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Mr. CLARK. I have not the slightest 
objection to the interjection by my good 
friend, the Senator from South Carolina. 
Indeed, I thank him for making his point 
so clear. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my good friend, the Senator from North 
Carolina, for a question. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish to say that the 
Senator from South Carolina was trying 
to smite an error while it was young, 
before it grew into a big error. 

Mr. CLARK. I think my good friend, 
the Senator from South Carolina, was 
kind enough to point out in the quota- 
tion from Judge Caldwell I made it very 
clear he was talking about judges. 

Mr. President, no one can read the his- 
tory of England from 1750 through 1832 
without feeling an enormous admiration 
for this ruling group. 

In England the gulf between the aris- 
tocracy and the people was social and 
economic. In our country it is social, 
economic, and racial as well. 

For myself, I have a strong personal 
predilection for the way of life that this 
class system makes possible. All my life 
I have seen it operate and indeed govern 
in my mother’s home in Louisiana. My 
grandfather fought to support it—and 
fought gallantly, I may say—in Albert 
Sidney Johnston's Confederate Army at 
the Battle of Shiloh, and with Gen. Dick 
Taylor on the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi, until the War Between the States 
ended in 1865. 

Moreover, there are ugly aspects to 
the 20th century modern way of life 
which will inevitably engulf and destroy 
the caste system which opposes this bill, 
just as modern democracy engulfed and 
destroyed the caste system in England. 
These ugly aspects are, perhaps, more 
prevalent in northern cities than in the 
rural south. There is a mote in our 
northern eye which we need southern 
help to remove. In return, may I say 
to my southern friends: Judge us not too 
harshly if we point out the beam in your 
eyes. There is plenty of work for us all 
to do together in removing injustices all 
over the country, so we in the North 
should not be sanctimonious and smug 
about it. We have plenty of problems, 
too. 

Assuredly, we have many things to be 
proud of in America, but we have many 
things to be ashamed of, too. And of 
those things of which we should be 
ashamed, the North and East have their 
fair share. In the words of equity—a 
somewhat abused word in this Cham- 
ber—we do not, any of us, come into this 
debate with entirely clean hands. 

But our task today in the Senate of 
the United States is not to preserve an 
outmoded and obsolete way of life but 
to mold inevitable change to our will. 
Thus, in the eloquent words once spoken 
by the junior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], we hope we brush briefly 
against history. Our will is not all pow- 
erful; we can perhaps divert the stream 
of history, but we cannot cut it off nor 
can we even dam it. There are forces 
abroad in the world today which are too 
strong to be subdued; we ignore them at 
our peril. 
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What, then, should be our attitude of 
mind as we approach the consideration 
of this bill and the evils its seeks to 
remedy? I suggest our attitude must 
of necessity be one of tolerance, a decent 
respect for the opinion of mankind, in- 
cluding those who disagree with us, and 
an honest sense of personal humility. 
As Judge Learned Hand has pointed out, 
no one expressed this attitude of mind 
better than Oliver Cromwell—and one 
might think he would be the last to ex- 
press this point of view—making one 
last effort at conciliation with the troops 
of Charles I before the Battle of Dunbar, 
when he said: 

I beseech ye, in the bowels of Christ, think 
that ye may be mistaken. 


We might all remember that on the 
floor of the Senate, as the debate pro- 
ceeds. 

Let us then consider the need for this 
bill and its legal and constitutional 
aspects. To do so intelligently, I submit, 
we must cast aside two appealing but 
fallacious approaches, 

The first is reliance on what the 
Founding Fathers might have thought, 
Is it not quite immaterial to a sensible 
discussion of the present issue whether 
the Constitution of the United States 
would have been ratified by the restricted 
electorate of that day, consisting largely 
of the property-owning classes, had they 
been able to foresee the powers proposed 
to be vested in the Federal Government 
by this bill? 

Does anyone seriously think that the 
Founding Fathers, much less the voters 
of 1789, would have approved the Con- 
stitution had they then known even how 
John Marshall would interpret it some 
years later? 

Does anyone seriously think a major- 
ity of either the electorate or of the 
delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia could have been 
mustered to support the 13th, 14th, 15th, 
16th, 17th, 18th—and I dwell on that— 
19th—and I dwell on that—or 21st 
amendments? 

Does anyone seriously think that the 
founder of our country, George Wash- 
ington, would have supported either uni- 
versal suffrage or free compulsory edu- 
cation back in 1789? 

Of course not. 

The genius of our Constitution and 
of our system of jurisprudence is their 
capacity for growth. We cannot, and 
we should not, attempt to turn back the 
clock. That this is the rule of modern 
law has been laid down so frequently 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States that citation of cases would be 
redundant. 

I submit that arguments based on how 
the Founding Fathers would have re- 
acted to the present bill are entirely 
irrelevant to the problem before us. 

The second fallacious approach we 
should avoid in discussing this bill is to 
substitute slogans for thought. 

Those who oppose the pending meas- 
ure—and I honor their integrity, their 
sincerity, and their ability—use such 
phrases as “certain supposed civil 
rights,” “bureaucratic and judicial ty- 
ranny,” “violation of basic American 
concepts established by the Founding 
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Fathers,” “utter nonsense,” “unspeak- 
able folly,” “government by injunction 
instead of government by law.” Anal- 
ogies are drawn—falsely, I think, as I 
shall develop later—to the “Court of 
Star Chamber.” 

If any of these things are true, the 
bill, of course, should not pass. But 
calling a rose by any other name does 
not affect its smell. Nor, in my judg- 
ment, does indulgence in purple prose 
add much to the sober consideration of 
vitally important legislation. 

Let us then see, calmly and in a spirit 
of tolerance, if the harsh phrases ap- 
plied to this bill have any substance in 
fact. Let us consider whether the op- 
ponents of this measure are talking in 
terms of reality, or whether they have 
perhaps so lost their perspective that 
they cannot see the forest for the trees. 

These, I submit, Mr. President, are the 
questions which every Senator should 
ask himself as he approaches the con- 
sideration of this bill: What is the situa- 
tion to which this bill addresses itself? 
What are the alleged evils for which it 
seeks to provide a remedy? How neces- 
sary is it to invoke additional Federal 
power? Could we not let well enough 
alone with the thought that adequate 
progress is being made under existing 
law to remedy the evils at which the bill 
is aimed? Is there not real danger that 
the cure proposed could turn out to be 
worse for the patient than the disease 
from which he suffers? 

We live, as we all know, in a time of 
drastic and rapid change. New forces 
are abroad in the world seeking freedom 
and democracy—social, economic, and 
political freedom and democracy for all 
men, regardless of race or color, and re- 
gardless, too, of the type of government, 
colonial or otherwise, under which they 
may have lived for centuries. Two of 
the most eloquent opponents of this bill, 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] and the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
Mr. Jonnston], who signed the minor- 
ity report of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights, complain of 
the “never ending agitation on racial 
matters.” And they are right. There is 
such agitation abroad, not only in the 
United States, but all over the world 
behind the Iron Curtain, I suspect, as 
well as in front of it. This agitation, in 
my judgment —and I deplore it—will be 
never ending until equal justice under 
the law and the equal protection of the 
laws is secured for all peoples abroad as 
well as at home, without regard to race 
or color. 

We are in the middle of this agitation, 
and our historic role as Americans has 
been to support it. We talk glibly in the 
United Nations, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and elsewhere in the public hustings 
of the benefits of freedom and democ- 
racy, and of our belief in the equality of 
all races before God and before the law. 
Yet, here at home, we are denying to a 
Substantial segment of our own popula- 
tion that freedom, democracy, and equal 
protection of the laws which we purport 
to espouse. 

I say this with sadness, but so long as 

one Negro in the United States is denied 
equality of opportunity, the right to 
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move about on an equal basis with his 
fellow American citizens without discrim- 
ination because of his race or color, just 
so long will this agitation continue. And 
just so long, also, will the United States 
of America be charged with hypocrisy 
abroad for preaching that which it does 
not practice at home. Our failure to 
remedy the conditions which this bill 
seeks to deal with is crippling day by 
day and every day our leadership among 
those nations which seek to overcome 
the threat of communism. 

The bill of particulars in support of 
these statements was written with such 
skill and ability by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] that I shall not go over in any detail 
the same ground. In his learned address 
before the Senate on Monday, June 10, 
1957, he reviewed, State by State, and, 
indeed, county by county, the denial of 
voting rights to Negroes in the South. 
So far as I know, none of the opponents 
of the pending measure has attempted to 
controvert the facts Senator DOUGLAS 
there set forth. They came from a mem- 
orandum prepared by the research office 
of the Southern Regional Council and 
were forwarded to Senator Dovctas from 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress. They show that, 
of the total nonwhite population 21 years 
of age and over in Mississippi, only 3.9 
percent were registered as voters. In 
Alabama the percentage was 10.3; in Vir- 
ginia, 20.1. One can be sure the per- 
centage of those who registered far ex- 
ceeds the percentage of actual voters. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield for 
a question only? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend from Illinois for as long a time 
as he wishes to take. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is making a fine address. 
He has just made an extraordinarily im- 
portant point, namely, that the figures 
for registration of Negroes in the South, 
small as they are, are greater than the 
actual number of Negroes who vote. 
Generally we do not know how many 
Negroes vote. However, the very able 
Governor of Mississippi, who is himself 
a@ very strong opponent of the bill, stated 
in his testimony that in the last election 
in Mississippi, of the approximately 
500,000 Negroes of voting age in Mis- 
sissippi, only about 20,000 were regis- 
tered, or 4 percent; but that in the last 
election only 7,000 voted. So while only 
4 percent were registered, the number 
who actually voted was less than 1% 
percent. This is a very important point. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois for his pertinent comment. 

There are variations among the South- 
ern States and within the counties of 
each such State, some of which refiect 
great credit on local authorities. I am 
proud, for example, in Iberia Parish, La., 
where I am a property owner and where 
my mother, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather made their home, out of an 
estimated Negro population over 21 of 
7,130, 4,225 are registered—surely, all 
things considered, a not uncreditable 
record. 

Let those who favor the bill recognize 
that in many areas of the South real 
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progress is being made in enfranchising 
the Negro voter. But let us also sadly 
admit that the progress is not only far 
too slow, but is actually nonexistent— 
and is, in fact, retrogressing—in county 
after county and in a measurable num- 
ber of States. 

Nor is documentation needed to es- 
tablish that integrated schools are the 
exception rather than the rule below the 
Mason-Dixon line. We can point with 
pride to what has happened in Louisville, 
Ky., and what will happen in Nashville, 
Tenn., next fall. 

I see the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] in the 
Chamber. I wish to compliment him on 
the fine progress being made in Nash- 
ville with respect to the school segrega- 
tion problem. 

We can view with hope the situation 
in New Orleans, where strong forces are 
at work in support of integration. We 
ean look with gratification at the sub- 
stantial progress in sound race relations 
being made in Atlanta, Ga., under the 
leadership of that great mayor, William 
Hartsfield. But none of these can ob- 
scure the fact that, at the moment, over 
wide reaches of the South, the Supreme 
Court’s 1954 decision is a dead letter. 
This, indeed, is admitted by opponents 
of the bill, who aver that they mean to 
keep it this way. 

Nor is the situation much different 
with respect to certain other specific civil 
rights protected by the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. In addition 
to the right to vote and the right to at- 
tend school without discrimination, the 
Attorney General has listed, supported 
by judicial authority, the following 
rights now honored more in the breach 
than in the observance: 

First. The right not to be purpose- 
fully discriminated against in public em- 
ployment on account of race or color. 

Second. The right not to be denied 
use or enjoyment of any governmentally 
operated facilities on account of race or 
color. 

Third. The right not to be segregated 
under compulsion of State authority on 
account of race or color. This would in- 
clude segregation on buses and trains, 
in recreational areas, and in public 
restaurants and hotels. 

Fourth. The right to trial by a jury 
from which members of the defendant’s 
race have not been purposely excluded. 

To which I might add and the right 
and the duty to qualify and serve as a 
member of a grand or petit jury, without 
regard to race or color. 

This last right and duty holds the key 
to many other doors now locked through 
racial discrimination. The vicious circle 
has been described effectively by both 
the junior Senator from New York and 
the senior Senator from Illinois, I shall 
not elaborate. The fact is that, since 
Negroes are denied the right to vote be- 
cause of their race or color, they are not 
qualified in many jurisdictions to serve 
on grand or petit juries. And because of 
this latter denial, their efforts to secure 
civil rights to which they are entitled by 
the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States all too frequently fail be- 
cause of the unwillingness of all-white 
juries to protect those civil rights in ap- 
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propriate civil or criminal proceedings 
brought to enforce them. 

This is the problem which confronts 
us. What then does this bill do to 
remedy this situation? Frankly, not 
enough. Many other bills have been in- 
troduced in this body which would do a 
great deal more and do it better than 
the measure under consideration. 
Among those bills is S. 510, the omnibus 
civil-rights bill, offered by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. HUMPHREY] and a number of other 
Senators including myself. 

The measure under consideration, as 
the world well knows, is not a Demo- 
cratic but a Republican bill sponsored 
not by the northern and western Demo- 
cratic liberals but by President Eisen- 
hower, Attorney General Brownell, and 
the distinguished minority leader. 
Whether they are still prepared to de- 
fend it, nobody yet knows. I should like 
to find out before too many days have 
passed. 

But this is a matter above partisan- 
ship. The pending measure is the best 
we can reasonably hope to pass during 
the Ist session of the 85th Congress. 
Accordingly, I support it as a reasonable 
measure making at least some small con- 
tribution to affording to all American 
citizens the equal protection of the laws. 

Parenthetically, one wonders at the 
vigor of the opposition. If the Attorney 
General of the United States is as dila- 
tory and negligent in protecting these 
civil rights of all Americans during the 
second Eisenhower administration as he 
was during the first, the cause of free- 
dom will not have advanced very much, 
if any, by January 1961. Despite the 
strictures laid upon him by those who 
oppose the bill, our trouble is not with 
an Attorney General mounted on a white 
charger intent on the conquest of in- 
justice, but rather a reluctant politician 
moving gradually to deal with the 
periphery of a serious social, economic, 
and legal problem, and moving only be- 
cause political expediency requires the 
party he represents to do something 
about it before the next national elec- 
tion. 

As all by now know, the bill is in four 
parts. Part I would seem innocuous 
enough. It merely calls for another com- 
mission. We have had a spate of com- 
missions since the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration took office. Few have accom- 
plished much of anything. There was 
the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion, and yet we are further than ever 
from solving our school problem. There 
was the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Housing, but its recommendations 
were ignored. There was the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations 
which made a fine report, but nothing 
happened; now the President wants an- 
other commission to do the same thing 
all over again. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK, I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to ask the distinguished 
Senator a question before he leaves com- 
pletely the part of the text of his speech 
which I believe he is about to leave. I 
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should like to ask him whether, in his 
opinion, the bill, as now written, would 
grant the right to work to Negroes who 
are now denied that right by segregated 
unions? 

Mr. CLARK. Ido not believe it would. 
I must admit that I have not made a 
very careful investigation into that 
question. Of course, the Senator and I 
feel very differently on that question. 
I hope it would not prevent what the 
Senator suggests, and that the bill would 
not be interpreted in such a way. I 
hope it would not be used as a union- 
busting measure, in other words. I 
know that the Senator and I do not 
agree on that point. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
reframe my question. The Senator and 
I basically disagree on the meaning of 
the term he has used. However, my 
question is based on the fact that today 
there are unions in the crafts which 
deny Negroes the right to join them. 

Mr. CLARK. I misunderstood the 
Senator, Iam afraid. I apologize. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Let us assume 
that there is a Negro whose only way of 
making a living is by laying bricks. Let 
us assume, further, that he cannot get 
a job because he cannot join the partic- 
ular union he would have to join in order 
to get a job as a bricklayer. My ques- 
tion is this: Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania feel that the bill, as it is 
presently written, would enable the At- 
torney General to go to the union and 
say, “You must change your constitu- 
tion, and you must accept Negroes as 
members“? 

Mr. CLARK. I am inclined to doubt 
it, and for this reason: Certainly, it 
would not be true under part IV. Un- 
der part III the problem would be 
whether the Supreme Court as presently 
constituted would so construe the phrase 
“equal protection of the law” to require 
a labor union, which is no part of a 
State agency, to integrate its member- 
ship. 

As I understand the law, the equal 
protection of the law clause is pretty 
well confined to prohibiting State action, 
or action taken under color of State law. 
I would say that if there were a State 
statute which prohibited the integration 
of unions, to that extent the bill would 
apply; on the other hand, with reference 
only to individuals, labor unions, or cor- 
porations, I would doubt very much that 
the bill would apply. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Let me say one more 
word. I have made no careful investi- 
gation of that legal point. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The reason I 
asked the question is that one of the 
lower courts in a Northern State has up- 
held the right of a particular union to 
deny membership to Negroes. I do not 
know whether that case has gone to the 
Supreme Court. I doubt it has. I was 
particularly interested in the remarks 
of the Senator on the establishment of 
full rights for Negroes; and certainly the 
right to make a living is as basic a civil 
right as any now before the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with the Senator 
from Arizona, but I should like to point 
out that no remedial action is available 
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under Federal law unless the action can 
be brought within the privileges and im- 
munities provisions or the equal protec- 
tion of the law provision, and therefore 
I do not feel that the Federal power 
could take hold. I would make one more 
disclaimer. I have not given any study 
to this particular subject. I am merely 
giving a curbstone opinion from the top 
of my head. 

Mr. GOLD WATER. The junior Sen- 
ator from Arizona is not a lawyer. He 
feels that the ist and 5th and 9th and 
14th amendments touch directly upon 
this particular question. I do not be- 
lieve there is any question that the first 
amendment to the Constitution grants 
the right to association; therefore, a 
union would be within that definition. 
The fifth amendment deals with the 
privileges and immunities of a citizen. 
The ninth amendment deals with cer- 
tain inherent rights, one of which I be- 
lieve is the right to work. 

Mr. CLARK. Perhaps the Senator 
would feel that an easier way to achieve 
our mutual objective would be through 
the utilization of the interstate com- 
merce clause, by the passage of an FEPC 
law. The Senator from Arizona asked 
me a rather embarrassing question when 
he asked me if I was prepared to go 
along with him on an amendment to cut 
the income tax. I should like to ask 
him such a question now: Is he prepared 
to support an FEPC law? ~ 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No; I would not 
be prepared to do so. 

Mr. CLARK, That is a frank answer, 
and I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I say that because 
I believe that subject should be left to 
the individual States. The Senator from 
Arizona in his own State would probably 
be in favor of such an act. To tell the 
48 States from Washington that they 
must do something is not in keeping 
with my concept of the Constitution, 

Mr. CLARK. That is the kind of an- 
swer I would expect the Senator from 
Arizona to give. I respect his judgment, 
but I disagree with him. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my middle-aged eyes do not serve me so 
well—it is the junior Senator from New 
York, I believe. \ 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. During 
the debate the fact has been developed 
that the Attorney General is not going 
to be everyone’s lawyer for every wrong 
@ person can complain of, even if it may 
involve a civil right. Is that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is quite 
correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. What we are talking 
about are rights which refer to equal 
protection under the law, both Federal 
and State. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Therefore, an indi- 
vidual trade- union member may, as he 
did in the case to which the distin- 
guished Senator has referred, ask to re- 
dress a right, which we are not seeking 
under the bill. I ask that question be- 
cause it is supremely important that it 
should be very clear that we are not 
making the Attorney General's office the 
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law office for every individual who is ag- 
grieved; and that there are very clear 
lines of distinction which have been ap- 
plied to the body of civil rights. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from New York for making such a per- 
tinent comment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I heard the Senator's 
comments about the Attorney General, 
and I should like to say a word further, 
in order to keep the record straight. 
That subject represents no fissure be- 
tween the Republicans and Democrats 
who are equally devoted to the pending 
bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Except the fissure of the 
aisle between us, 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. I think it is only 
fair to say that the Attorney General 
has waged a considerable struggle on 
this subject. He did so in the Brown 
case, for example. The brief in that case 
by the Attorney General was impor- 
tant in respect to the decision of the 
Court, and his action in filing it was one 
which many people did not expect the 
Attorney General would take. It was in 
favor of the proposal which the Su- 
preme Court ultimately adopted. It 
should also be said that the Attorney 
General supports the bill. I have quoted 
very extensively from his testimony be- 
fore the committee. Furthermore, he 
has certainly given no indication that he 
has changed his position in any way on 
the bill. 

To the contrary, I believe he fully sup- 
ports every phase of the bill which is 
now before us. He specifically testified 
on every phase of it and has backed it 
up in every way. Finally, it should be 
said that the United States attorney in 
the Clinton case is the attorney for the 
court, which is quite proper; and I do 
not believe that that would be conceiv- 
able if the Attorney General were not 
moving forward on this whole subject. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator for 
his comments. We all know the Attor- 
ney General has gone to London while 
this important debate has been taking 
place. Of course, the Senate is engaged 
in a legislative matter. Perhaps the At- 
torney General is as well off in London 
as if he were here. I wonder if the junior 
Senator from New York can give us the 
same assurance of support of this civil- 
rights bill by the President of the United 
States that he has given us with respect 
to the Attorney General. 

Mr. JAVITS. First let me finish with 
the Attorney General before I take up 
the question of the President. I think 
that is the normal hierarchy involved. 
I am not averse to whatever comment 
the Senator from Pennsylvania wishes 
to make about the Attorney General. 
That is good, clean fun, and we are still 
on opposite sides of the aisle. But I 
wish to make it clear for the Recor that 
the Attorney General has by no means 
backed away from civil-rights enferce- 
ment, nor do I think his going to Europe 
has any great significance with respect 
to the debate. To carry on, he has left 
plenty of agents to give us assistance, 
and we know the availability of the Dep- 
uty Attorney General. 
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With respect to the President, I dis- 
cussed his statement at some length last 
night, and I believe it can properly be 
alluded to again. The President appar- 
ently has his own way of commenting 
on matters before him. It may not be 
my way, but it is his way. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree it is not the way 
of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. In a number of in- 
stances which are very much like the 
present situation it turned out that the 
President did carry the day, and I think 
it is results which are extremely impor- 
tant. His way of proceeding may be bet- 
ter, although not necessarily so, in my 
opinion. As I say, very frankly, if I were 
in his office, I might cry out against the 
pending proposal, and undoubtedly 
would, pointing out what I thought was 
wrong, what amendments to the bill were 
needed, and so forth. But this is the 
President's way of doing things. It has 
gotten results. Therefore, while I think 
the criticism is legitimate, I think it is 
absolutely proper and appropriate for 
those who are from an opposite political 
party from that of the President—and 
even in our own party—to say so if they 
feel he is not saying all he should say 
with respect to what they think is wrong 
about the bill. At the same time, in all 
fairness, I think it is right for some of 
us at least to call attention to the fact 
that even though we may not agree with 
his way, it has produced pretty good re- 
sults in other cases. The whole con- 
troversy about foreign aid, which was 
recently before us, can be cited as an 
example. 

Mr. CLARK. Also the Defense budget. 

Mr. JAVITS. The whole controversy 
about the Girard case, and so on. I say 
that again only because, in all fairness, 
we desire to present a complete view. 

I have the greatest admiration for my 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle. 
To a man they are joining in a great 
fight with the utmost cooperation. I 
think it is a model to the country of 
what we have all contended. There is 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douvctas], 
a very distinguished leader in this whole 
struggle, on the other side of the aisle. 
The desired result can be accomplished 
only by our action as a team, in a bi- 
partisan way. I hope we will maintain 
our cooperation to the final vote, and I 
see no indication that we will not do so. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to join in 
the remarks of the Senator from New 
York. At this time I am happy to yield 
to my colleague from North Carolina, 
whom I see on his feet. 

Mr. ERVIN. I want to defend the 
right of the President to say that he does 
not understand the legal quirks in this 
bill. The President is perfectly justified 
in doing so because he, like all Ameri- 
cans, has the right to freedom of speech. 

My question to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is this: Would 
not this bill give the Attorney General 
the right to litigate at public expense in 
connection with matters coming within 
the equal-protection-of-the-laws clause? 

Mr. CLARK. I believe it would. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator if 
the benefits of the equal-protection-of- 
laws clause does not extend to all aliens 
and all citizens of all races, as well as all 
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corporations within the jurisdiction of 
the 48 States. 


Mr. CLARK. Surely. Why should it 
not do so? 
Mr. ERVIN. I agree with the Sena- 


tor that it should. Would the Attorney 
General not be empowered to litigate at 
the expense of the taxpayers in connec- 
tion with any person subjected to State 
labor laws, who alleged that by reason 
either of the wording of State labor laws 
or an application to him of State labor 
laws by State or local officials he had 
suffered discrimination in respect to 
other persons similarly situated? 

Mr. CLARK. I have not thought 
about it, but I must say it sounds as 
though the Senator could be correct. 
After all, State legislation has been de- 
clared unconstitutional many a time, 
under the equal-protection-of-the-law 
clause of the 14th amendment, long be- 
fore this particular controversy arose, 
and I assume it could be again. To be 
sure, there is this distinction, that the 
Attorney General could bring a suit to 
declare a State law, or State adminis- 
trative practice, unconstitutional, but 
that right would also exist in any indi- 
vidual, and has for a long time. So all 
that is proposed is an alternate remedy, 
as has been granted, as the Senator well 
knows, in a great many other cases. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes; but the proposal 
is to extend it. I think it is unques- 
tionable that under the bill the Attor- 
ney General could litigate at public 
expense in respect to any alleged dis- 
criminatory application of any State 
legislation to any citizen, alien, or corpo- 
ation in the United States. 

Mr. CLARK. Why does the Senator 
keep talking about alien“? What is 
the significance of that? I do not get 
the point. 

Mr. ERVIN. The point is simply 
this: The Senator laid stress on the vot- 
ing rights of Americans. Now it is pro- 
posed that a law be enacted under which 
the Attorney General could litigate at 
public expense in behalf of any aliens, 
citizens, or private corporations in the 
country, upon an allegation that they 
had suffered discrimination, in compari- 
son with other persons similarly situ- 
ated, by reason of the application to 
them of any State law. Is that not so? 

Mr. CLARK. I would not be sur- 
prised. I have made no careful study of 
that feature. I would not really care to 
give a definite opinion on the floor of the 
Senate, but I say to my friend, the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, that I am going 
to discuss that and other questions later. 
I do not want unduly to detain the Sena- 
tor, but it might be a little more perti- 
nent if we discussed that matter later. 
If it is inconvenient I shall be happy to 
do so now. 

Mr. ERVIN. That would be entirely 
satisfactory with me. Let us take the 
organization like a club. It might be 
a men’s club or a country club formed 
under the corporate laws of a State. 
Let us say a person were denied mem- 
bership in that club because he was a 
Catholic, a non-Catholic, a Jew, a non- 
Jew, or a Negro. Would that person 
have redress through the Attorney Gen- 
eral? 
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Mr. CLARK. In my opinion, the an- 
swer would still be No.“ 

Mr. GOLDWATER. For the same 
reason? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Even though it 
were a corporate structure? 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not like to interrupt 
the remarks of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, but the Senator from Arizona 
raised this point. 

Mr. CLARK. He did. I agree. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator one more question and then I 
shall subside. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope only temporarily. 

Mr. ERVIN. That probably will be 
the case. I do not believe the Senator 
from Pennsylvania thinks that it is wise 
to pass a legislative act conferring power 
and then leave it up to the administrator 
of the act to determine how much of the 
power so conferred he will use and how 
much he will leave unused. 

Mr. CLARK. Would the Senator not 
agree with me that that power exists to 
a substantial extent in the hands of every 
district attorney in the country? 

Mr. ERVIN. No; because if the dis- 
trict attorney does not habitually prose- 
cute those charged with crime, he will 
be removed from office for malfeasance 
or misfeasance. He is under obligation 
to exercise that power. 

Mr. . If the Senator will in- 
dulge me, I shall come to that point a 
little later, and I would appreciate de- 
ferring comment on it until then. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
from Pennsylvania yield for one more 
question? I hope he will excuse my per- 
sistent questioning on this proposal, but 
part III is very difficult for a layman 
to understand. It is quite difficult for 
those of us who are not so thoroughly 
acquainted with the law as we should 
like to be to comprehend completely 
what legally trained minds are able to 
comprehend quickly. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator that part III is also difficult for a 
Philadelphia lawyer. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Iam glad to have 
a Philadelphia lawyer admit it. 

Following the same question I pre- 
viously posed, but in a different case, as 
the bill is now written, does the Sen- 
ator feel that if, for example, a Negro 
were denied membership in a regularly 
constituted white Masonic organization, 
would the Attorney General have the 
power to institute action in such a case? 

Mr. CLARK. I should think not, for 
the same reason I gave a little while ago 
with respect to the Senator’s question 
about labor unions. That is not reason- 
able action, The Supreme Court, as I 
understand, has confined its interpreta- 
tion of the equal protection clause of 
the 14th amendment to prohibiting State 
action or action taken under color of 
State law. It will be recalled that the 
amendment begins with the words, “No 
State shall deny to any citizen the equal 
protection of laws.” I do not believe 
that could be legitimately extended so 
as to include a Masonic organization or 
a labor union. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania makes a good 
point there, but let us take a look at 
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one other question that comes up in the 
same vein. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. I do not think any 
lawyer would contend that the mere fact 
that the corporation owed its life to the 
law of the State would make it a State 
agency. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Then do I cor- 
rectly understand that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would not interpret that to 
mean that the State, through its cor- 
porate law, would be denying the rights 
under the 14th amendment or under any 
other amendment? 

Mr. CLARK. No; not if the corpora- 
tion was a private one. If it was a pub- 
lic corporation, incorporated to perform 
a State function, I think the answer 
would be different. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Would that in- 
clude an organization such as a chamber 
of commerce? 

Mr. CLARK. No, I do not think so; 
because a chamber of commerce is not a 
public body. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GORE 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania tell the Senate how he fits 
the Girard College case into the answer 
he has just given? 

Mr. CLARK. Because the Board of 
City Trusts of the City of Philadelphia, 
was created by statute as a public body 
to administer the assets left under the 
will of Stephen Girard. The Supreme 
Court specifically based its decision on 
that point, namely, that the trustees 
were affected with a public interest or 
were a public body. 

I am sorry to say that it is now being 
suggested, in Philadelphia—and I de- 
plore it, because I agree with the de- 
cision which was rendered—that the 
board of city trusts resign as trustees of 
the Girard estate, and that some private 
persons be appointed as trustees, all for 
the purpose of denying access to Girard 
College to Negro orphans. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania think that case could logi- 
cally be enlarged to comprehend some 
of the situations to which the Senator 
from Arizona has referred? 

Mr. CLARK. Not in my opinion. 

I should like to say that I was a mem- 
ber of the board of city trusts, ex officio, 
when I was mayor of Philadelphia; I 
served on the board with James Finne- 
gan. We were the only two members 
who dissented from the position taken by 
the majority of the board when the ma- 
jority of the board decided that they 
were not bound to admit Negro orphans. 
We dissented from that position; and 
our position was sustained by the Court. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania believe that as the Su- 
preme Court is presently constituted, if 
that decision comes before it, Court will 
still rule that the colored are being dis- 
criminated against, and will require that 
they be admitted? 
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Mr. CLARK. Let me say that I think 
prognosticating as to what the Supreme 
Court will decide is very dangerous. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Has the Senator from Pennsylvania read 
the numerous cases in which it is clear 
that the groups set up were established 
as private groups, and had nothing to 
do with the State or with any function- 
ing insofar as the State was concerned; 
and yet the Court still applied that rule? 

Mr. CLARK. I have read some of the 
cases, but probably not as many as the 
Senator from South Carolina has. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
do not claim to be an authority, of 
course. 

Mr. CLARK. Neither do I. 

Mr. President, when the colloquy com- 
menced, I had referred to the committees 
bh had been appointed by the Presi- 

ent. 

There was the Cordiner Committee, 
whose study of our technical and mana- 
gerial personnel needs resulted in a 
splendid report to the Defense Depart- 
ment, but that, too, is in the “circular 
file.” I could go on almost indefinitely, 
and even could include the 24 separate 
advisory committees appointed to help 
Mr. Benson find out what the farm prob- 
lem is all about. The end result is al- 
ways the same—a report which receives 
headline treatment for a couple of days, 
and then retires to obscurity, without 
having accomplished anything. 

So why the opponents of this bill 
should object so violently to the commis- 
sion it establishes is quite beyond me. 
Perhaps it is because conscientious com- 
missioners acting in accordance with the 
authority conferred upon them might 
conceivably throw light into dark cor- 
ners and arouse the conscience of the 
American people to the point where con- 
ditions of which we all should be 
ashamed can be remedied by action. 

The duties of the Commission on Civil 
Rights are limited enough in all con- 
science. They are confined to, first, in- 
vestigating charges that citizens are be- 
ing deprived of their right to vote by 
reason of their color, race, religion, or 
national origin; second, studying and 
collecting information concerning legal 
developments constituting a denial of 
equal protection of the laws; and third, 
appraising laws and policies of the Fed- 
eral Government with respect to equal 
protection of the laws. We have had a 
hundred commissions in our lifetime 
with far more elaborate duties. More- 
over, this Commission has no power to 
act—all it can do is investigate, study, 
and appraise. 

Yet, opponents of this measure thun- 
der against the Commission as though it 
were a veritable Court of Star Chamber. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia has introduced an amendment 
which would require the appointment of 
a full-time staff director for this Com- 
mission by the President and his con- 
firmation by the Senate. Mr. President, 
I believe that a few minutes ago the dis- 


-tinguished minority leader submitted an 


amendment which would accomplish 
substantially the same thing. Such a 
procedure is highly unusual, if not 
actually unprecedented. Any commis- 
sion ought to be entitled to appoint its 
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own executive director. Confirmation 
by the Senate is usually confined to in- 
dividuals holding permanent positions of 
importance in the executive arm of the 
Government. This ad hoc Commission 
expires, by the terms of the proposed 
legislation, in 2 years. I suggest that 
Senator RvussELL’s amendment is both 
unwise and unnecessary. The Commis- 
sion should be trusted to appoint its own 
staff director. Senate confirmation 
would set a bad precedent. The sug- 
gested amendment is essentially an af- 
front to the dignity, ability, and good 
judgment of the members of the Com- 
mission—who themselves must obtain 
Senate confirmation. 

Part II of the bill is likewise innocuous 
enough, merely authorizing the appoint- 
ment of another Assistant Attorney 
General who, we are told, will be the 
Chief of the Civil Rights Division in the 
Department of Justice. Surely it requires 
no extensive justification. If the Attor- 
ney General is finally and reluctantly 
ready to move into the field of protect- 
ing the rights of all Americans and en- 
forcing the equal protection of the laws 
which the 14th amendment guarantees, 
obviously a request for one more lawyer 
is moderate enough. 

It is with respect to part III of the bill 
that the first really serious arguments 
in opposition can be made. Part III 
strengthens existing civil rights statutes 
by authorizing the Attorney General to 
institute, in the name of the United 
States, civil actions for preventive relief. 
It further gives the district courts of the 
United States jurisdiction of such pro- 
ceedings, without regard to whether the 
party aggrieved has exhausted the ad- 
ministrative or judicial remedies pro- 
vided by law. 

It is against this part of the bill that 
the full fury of the opposition directs 
itself. 

Let it be said in all candor that the 
senior Senator from Georgia performed 
a public service when he dramatically 
brought to the attention of the Nation, 
and apparently for the first time to the 
attention of President Eisenhower, too, 
the point that part III of the bill goes 
far beyond protecting the right to vote. 
It does; and, in my judgment, it should. 
Under part III of the bill, the Attorney 
General could institute in the Federal 
courts a civil action to protect any civil 
right of an American citizen coming 
within the broad compass of the equal 
protection of laws, as that clause in the 
14th amendment has been elaborated 
and defined by the Supreme Court of the 
United States ever since the 14th amend- 

ment became a part of the Constitution. 
I should think the issue was clear. 
Either the 14th amendment, as presently 
construed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, is a part of the supreme 
law of the land, and therefore, is re- 
quired to be enforced, or else it is not. 
Those who support the equal protection 
of the laws as an integral part of our 
American Federal framework of gov- 
ernment under the Constitution should, 
in all conscience, support part III. 
Those who prefer to confine the equal 
protection of the laws to corporations, as 
was done for so many years in the not- 
too-distant past, and who oppose the 
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application of that constitutional doc- 
trine to the protection of the civil rights 
of individual Americans, should not only 
be opposed to part III, but also should 
advocate the repeal of the equal-protec- 
tion-of-the-laws clause of the 14th 
amendment. After all, the latter is what 
the argument is all about; it is about 
equal-protection-of-the-laws clause of 
the 14th amendment. I suggest that 
perhaps the opponents of the bill would 
be wise to direct their attention to the 
real matter which they oppose, and not 
to the pending procedural measure which 
is intended merely to give another rem- 
edy in connection with enforcement. 

To reiterate, Mr. President, the issue 
is quite clear: Either we should repeal 
the equal-protection clause of the 14th 
amendment, or we should give the De- 
partment of Justice all appropriate 
means for enforcing it, whether those 
means be criminal or civil. 

The third possibility, namely, leaving 
the amendment in the Constitution, 
but rendering its enforcement impossible 
as a practical matter, is one, I am sure, 
no conscientious legislator would care to 
advocate publicly. The time is long 
past when the dictum of President 
Andrew Jackson finds support: 

John Marshall has made his decision; now 
let him enforce it. 


Such a course is morally indefensible. 

Let us always remember that part III 
of the bill deals with procedures and not 
with basic rights. It merely gives the 
Attorney General a new tool with which 
to enforce existing law. It makes no 
change in the supreme law of the land. 

Let us now examine the arguments 
against part III of the bill. Most of 
them are also urged against part IV, 
which confines itself to protecting the 
right to vote. If one is convinced that 
part III is valid, there can be no legiti- 
mate objection to part IV, since all of 
the remedies made available to protect 
the whole spectrum of civil rights under 
pant III are also included in the milder 
provisions of part IV. If, however, the 
arguments against part III should pre- 
vail, a strong argument could still be 
made for the enactment of part IV. 

I shall proceed, therefore, at this time 
in the course of the debate to discuss in 
some detail the arguments made against 
part III, hoping to convince the doubt- 
ful that they are invalid, and thus to 
lend their support to the enactment of 
H. R. 6127 in substantially the form it 
passed the House of Representatives. 

Much of the opposition to both parts 
III and IV stems from a misconception 
of the place of equity in our Anglo- 
American system of jurisprudence. Let 
me say a word in defense of equity. 
Harsh words have been said about it in 
recent weeks. And yet in the minds of 
most Americans today the words equity 
and justice are synonymous. Webster’s 
Dictionary defines equity as the state or 
quality of being equal or fair; fairness 
in dealing. That which is equitable or 
fair. It is only thereafter in the defini- 
tion that equity is defined as the system 
of law which originated in the extraor- 
dinary justice formerly administered by 
the king’s chancellor and was later de- 
veloped into a body of rules supple- 
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mentary to or aiding the common and 
statute law. 

Despite the elaborate and able argu- 
ments to the contrary, there is nothing 
disreputable about the parentage of 
equity. Its origins are honorable. They 
have little, if anything, to do with the 
court of star chamber. 

The court of star chamber was pri- 
marily one to do the will of the King. 
There is hardly a lawyer in this room 
who has not perused Lord Campbell's 
Lives of the Lord Chancellors and dis- 
covered the enormous contribution made 
to justice by equity in moderating the 
unmitigated harshness of the common 
law where, if one could find no writ to 
fit his case, he had no remedy. I hope 
many of my colleagues will have an op- 
portunity to read these comments in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, because I think 
it is so important that the nonlawyers 
in the Senate should realize that equity 
came into being as an instrument of jus- 
tice, because the common law left a great 
field where the laws would not permit 
citizens to have equity. It was the in- 
clusion of equity which permitted us to 
have our Anglo-American system of 
justice. 

Historically, equity arose to relieve in- 
justice wherever irreparable injury 
threatened and no adequate remedy at 
law existed. 

Equity is a vital part of our system of 
law. Those who speak of it as a govern- 
ment of men and not of laws simply do 
not know their legal history. 

The historical function of equity is 
brought to bear again in the bill now 
pending before the Senate. Its purpose, 
as in the past, is to prevent irreparable 
injury where no adequate remedy at law 
exists. 

What is the irreparable injury? The 
denial to millions of our fellow citizens 
of their constitutional rights to vote, to 
attend good schools, to move about freely 
with their fellow citizens without regard 
to their race or color; in short, their 
right to the equal protection of the laws 
as guaranteed by the 14th amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 

Why is there no adequate remedy at 
law? Because under the present admin- 
istration of justice in wide areas the law 
is not being enforced. This is because of 
the vicious circle so frequently pointed 
out. The right to vote is denied to large 
groups of qualified citizens. Because 
they cannot vote, they are not called 
for jury duty. Because they do not serve 
on juries, juries will not convict in civil- 
rights cases. I want to make it very 
clear now that this is no question of 
indicting or insulting a whole people. 
This is an effort to bring the mores of 
the 20th century into areas which still 
cling to the outmoded doctrines of the 
past, through the utilization of tried 
legal procedures. 

But it is said that the interjection of 
equity into the field of civil rights will 
result in the arbitrary and despotic rule 
of the people by judges. 

What are the facts? These judges, of 
whom the opponents of the bill complain, 
are southern gentlemen of culture and 
conservative tradition. They are honor- 
able and decent and intelligent men like 
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Judge Ervin, the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina; they are men like 
Judge Russell, the brother of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Georgia. 
Arbitrary government, despotic rule, is as 
far from their thoughts as it is from 
yours and mine. 

Who selects these judges and by what 
process? The President of the United 
States, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. By our Senatorial custom 
such consent is normally withheld if 
either Senator from the State in which 
the Federal district lies finds the Presi- 
dential nominee personally obnoxious to 
him. It is well known that the Senate 
exercises very real control over the se- 
lection of Federal judges, and that if 
certain bar associations do not approve 
appointments, the Senate will not ap- 
prove them. In many cases, it is really 
the Senate which makes the appoint- 
ments of judges whose nominations are 
sent to this body. 

But it is said that the equitable discre- 
tion given to these judges is limitless and, 
therefore, arbitrary. The facts are that 
the litigants before him are protected by 
carefully drawn rules of procedure, civil 
as well as criminal, and intended to re- 
quire the administration of equal justice 
under the law. Before the judge’s decree 
is entered, he must make written findings 
of fact and conclusions of law. Before 
he does this he has, in practically every 
case called before him, under oath, wit- 
nesses subpenaed by the parties to 
testify to the relevant facts. These wit- 
nesses are subjected to cross-examina- 
tion by counsel, and may be questioned 
by the judge himself. If the facts found 
by the court are not supported by the 
evidence, or if the judge’s conclusions of 
law are erroneous, he will be reversed on 
appeal. And if the facts and the law do 
not reveal a violation of civil rights, the 
Government's case will fail. 

Nor should we be unduly influenced by 
the possibility that a temporary restrain- 
ing order may be issued on affidavits 
alone. This is the abnormal and not the 
usual case. When it happens, it is to 
protect and not to change the status quo. 
And in every such case an aggrieved de- 
fendant is entitled to require promptly a 
hearing in open court, at which all wit- 
nesses will be heard under oath and 
subject to cross-examination. 

“Well,” one may say, “this is all very 
well about the judges, but how about the 
arbitrary and despotic power of the At- 
torney General?” It may be admitted 
on this side of the aisle that the present 
Attorney General of the United States is 
unlikely to win either a popularity con- 
test or a vote of confidence in his candor. 

Yet if we consider calmly the powers 
given under this bill to Mr. Brownell or 
to any other Attorney General, we will, I 
submit, shake the shackles of our con- 
cern. 

It is argued that the Attorney Gen- 
eral could convert the Federal district 
courts into administrative branches of 
the executive department in order to 
manage schools, conduct elections, and 
similar activities of a local nature. It 
has been said that the notion that the 
Attorney General could not exercise this 
tremendous power without obtaining a 
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decree from the Federal court is utter 
nonsense. 

This argument, I submit, is something 
less than persuasive. It amounts to 
saying that if the Attorney General says 
to a State or local official who is merely 
doing his duty, “‘I’ll have the law on you,” 
the conscientious public official will wilt 
with fear and desert his post of duty. 

In point of fact, the defendant in such 
a case, as a State or local official, would 
undoubtedly call on his State or county 
attorney to render an opinion as to his 
legal duty in the premises; and, if that 
opinion confirmed the action the State 
or local official was taking or proposed to 
take, he would call upon the county or 
State’s attorney to defend him in the 
Federal court. And in the normal case, 
the cost of the litigation, which would be 
nominal, would be born not by the de- 
fendant but by local or State unit of 
government. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK, I am happy to yield to 
my friend, the Senator from Oregon, 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I have been sit- 
ting here listening, with a great deal of 
benefit, to the very informative address 
of the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. Iam particularly pleased that 
the Senator dwelled at some length on 
the rather exaggerated alarm which has 
been expressed in the Senate, and else- 
where, over the presumably vast powers 
which this bill would confer on the At- 
torney General. 

Like my friend, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, I have tried to consider 
this bill in the context of the era in 
which we live. 

Is it not correct that already—today— 
the Attorney General of the United 
States, acting through the United States 
attorneys all over the Nation, has vast 
power? Let me cite what I mean. To- 
day there are statutes on the books, 
placed on the statute books by the Con- 
gress of the United States, which give the 
Defense Department the right to go into 
virtually every home in the United 
States and take out of that home a son, 
grandson, nephew, husband, or father. 
The Defense Department can then send 
that person to the farflung corners of 
the world, to the most remote, beleagured 
and bleak outposts in the world, to the 
Arctic or the tropics. The Defense De- 
partment does not even need to send 
that person home alive. If that person 
does not consent to be taken out of his 
home by the Defense Department, the 
United States attorney in any of those 
communities can go in and tap that per- 
son on the shoulder, confine him in jail, 
bring him to trial and have him sen- 
tenced to prison; is that not correct? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Further, is it not 
true that the Treasury Department of 
the United States has power, under the 
laws of the United States, to levy on a 
portion of a person’s income, whether 
the person has that income from stocks 
and bonds or whether he has it from the 
most difficult kind of manual toil, such 
as digging ditches, working on the rail- 
road, working in a factory, and so on? 
The Treasury Department can take a 
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substantial portion of that individual’s 
income from him. If that individual is 
presumed not to have paid his entire 
income tax, is it not true that the United 
States Attorney in many cities, with vari- 
ous agents, can go into and examine the 
bank books, safety deposit boxes, and 
private and personal papers of that indi- 
vidual, as well as virtually any other 
document he has in his possession? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Is it not true that 
if the person refuses to do that he can 
be subjected to very heavy penalties, 
such as being incarcerated in prison 
awaiting trial, summoned to be heard 
before a grand jury, and, if indicted, sent 
to trial? Can a very heavy fine not be 
exacted upon such of his possessions as 
he may still have? Can he not be sent 
to prison? Is that not all true? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Is it not correct 
that the powers which I have enumer- 
ated in detail exist on the statute books 
of this country today? They now are in 
being. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Is it not true that 
they are vast powers? 

Mr. CLARK. They certainly are. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Is it not true that 
they belong, here and now, to the Attor- 
ney General? 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. And they belong 
to the Attorney General as powers which 
he can exercise through his United 
States attorneys and his assistant United 
States attorneys all over the United 
States. 

Mr. CLARK. I point out to the Sen- 
ator that he not only can, but is required 
to do so under the law, whereas under 
the legislation under consideration, the 
Attorney General’s power to invoke this 
new procedure is discretionary and not 
mandatory. I make that as a point we 
ought to take into consideration. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. May I repeat for 
emphasis one question which I put to the 
able Senator earlier? Can any govern- 
mental power be imaginably greater 
than the power of the Government to 
go into any home in this land, take from 
that home the son or the grandson, and 
send him to the farflung corners of the 
earth, all the way from the Arctic and 
Antarctic Circles to the equator? 

Mr. CLARK. It is a pretty drastic 
power. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Is it not to some 
degree being fanciful, therefore, to cite 
that this bill provides power never be- 
fore heard of in the United States of 
America, when the vast authorities I 
have mentioned earlier already exist and 
are taken for granted by Members of 
this body and by the public at large? 

Mr. CLARK. I should not want to 
charge my colleagues with being fanci- 
ful, but I will say I do not agree with 
their judgment. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania for the very 
able and informative address which he 
is contributing to this historic debate. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend, the 
Senator from Oregon. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My question deals 
with a remark made by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator from 
Ohio desire to ask the Senator from Ore- 
gon a question? 

Mr.LAUSCHE. No. I recognize that 
the powers of the Attorney General are 
very broad, but I think that for the pur- 
poses of the Recorp, there should be 
some clarification about the power of the 
United States Government to call upon 
its male citizens to defend the country 
in time of war or time of threatened 
danger. 

My recollection is that practically 
every constitution of a State in this 
country 

Mr. CLARK. In the world. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Practically every 
State constitution has a provision re- 
quiring that the male youth shall be 
subject to call to render defense and 
military service to the country. From 
that standpoint, where the constitution 
requires it, it is a bit different from a 
statute attempting to impose an obliga- 
tion. I do not recall whether the Con- 
stitution of the United States has a spe- 
cific declaration requiring the youth to 
serve the country. I believe it does not. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. I think the phrase is 
to raise armies. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes, that is it. 

Mr. CLARK. A question of interpre- 
tation is involved, of course. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I recall that the con- 
stitution of the State of Ohio provides 
that every white male youth shall be a 
member of the militia if he is 16 years 
of age and not more than 45. But we 
eliminated the word white from the 
constitution several years ago. I think 
Iam substantially correct in what I have 
stated. 

Mr. CLARK. Perhaps the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] would 
like to answer the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I would appreci- 
ate it if the Senator from Pennsylvania 
would permit me to answer in his time, 
with the understanding that the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania will not lose the 
floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] may be 
permitted to answer, without my losing 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I wish to com- 
ment upon the very cogent point the 
Senator from Ohio has made. It is 
quite true that such a provision as he 
mentions is in the constitutions of most 
States, as I recall. However, it seems 
to me that still does not alter the very 
great basic power which presently is 
given to the Attorney General of the 
United States. My whole point is that 
now the Attorney General has very great 
authority and sovereignty over the citi- 
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zens of this country, in the enforcement 
of the laws. Furthermore, I think this 
point should also be emphasized: what 
we are talking about, when we approach 
this voting rights bill, is a provision in 
the Constitution of the United States. 
If Iam not mistaken, I think those pro- 
visions in our Constitution which were 
adopted immediately after the War Be- 
tween the States, as it is often called 
here, very specifically are for the purpose 
of safeguarding and protecting the vot- 
ing rights of all people, regardless of 
race, religion, creed, or color, or the fact 
that they might previously have been 
held in human slavery. So when we 
talk about this bill we are talking about 
issues which are grounded in our or- 
ganic law, our Constitution. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We are thinking basi- 
cally alike. My own view is that in all 
these discussions our attention is being 
directed primarily to what we know are 
our constitutional rights—the constitu- 
tional right of trial by jury, the constitu- 
tional right not to be compelled to tes- 
tify against one’s self 

Mr. CLARK. The constitutional right 
to vote. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The constitutional 
right to vote. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. And not to be 
intimidated when one attempts to exer- 
cise the right to vote. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is the subject 
with which we are dealing; and I be- 
lieve our purpose should be to evolve a 
bill which would provide for every Amer- 
ican every constitutional right set forth 
in the document about which we speak 
so fervently in an abstract way, and 
which some are willing to disregard 
when it suits their purpose. They dis- 
regard the granting of the right to vote. 

My queries today and during the past 
week have been made primarily with the 
object of framing a bill which will insure 
every citizen the right to vote, and the 
enjoyment of his other civil rights, and 
at the same time not steal from any 
other American his rights under the 
Constitution. I think we all agree that 
that is what we should try to do. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. I find myself in agreement 
with him. I hope he will remain in the 
Chamber a little longer, because I should 
like to have the benefit of his thinking 
when I reach the portion of my speech 
in which I shall discuss trial by jury. 

Nor is the provision of part III giving 
the Attorney General discretionary pow- 
er to sue or not to sue either unprec- 
edented or unwise. In point of fact, it 
benefits the cause of those who oppose 
the present legislation. It permits the 
Attorney General to withhold the exer- 
cise of his powers in any case where, in 
his judgment, hardship would result and 
justice would be denied by the strict en- 
forcement of the law. That this discre- 
tion is not unusual appears from a memo- 
randum of the Attorney General printed 
on page 247 of the hearing before the 
Senate subcommittee on constitutional 
rights. 

For example, under the antitrust laws, 
private persons who have been injured 
are given a right of action for treble dam- 
ages. Yet, at the same time, the Attor- 
ney General may bring suit to restrain 
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the same violations or, in an appropriate 
case, May procure a criminal indictment. 
But he is not obliged to do either. 

Under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, the bene- 
ficiary of an award may apply for an 
enforcement order to the district court 
against an employer who fails to com- 
ply with such award; but so may the 
deputy commissioner making the award. 
In either event, the remedy is enforced 
by injunction and the Justice Depart- 
ment represents the deputy commissioner 
in any court proceedings. 

Under the National Housing Act, any 
person owning a hotel, within a radius of 
50 miles of the place where housing built 
with the aid of mortgages insured under 
the act is being illegally used for tran- 
sient or hotel purposes, may bring a pri- 
vate suit for preventive relief; but so may 
the Attorney General without reference 
to the consent of private individuals. 

Similarly, under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, the Attorney General may 
bring suit to recover for the United 
States the sum of $5,000 for each offense 
resulting in an award of damages to a 
private complainant as a result of a vio- 
lation of the act, but he does not have 
to do so. 

Both the Securities Act of 1933 and 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
authorize the SEC in its discretion to 
bring action in the district courts for 
preventive relief even though private 
persons who have been injured have civil 
remedies for the same violations of the 
act. 

Every county attorney, every district 
attorney, every State attorney general 
has the same discretionary power to de- 
termine when and in what cases he will 
prosecute. 

Nor is the language in part III au- 
thorizing the Attorney General to apply 
for a restraining order or a temporary 
injunction unique. The same general 
provision occurs in the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, the Federal Power Act, and 
a half a dozen other situations referred 
to in the Attorney General’s memoran- 
dum already mentioned. 

Thus it will be seen that the Attorney 
General’s power under part III of the 
pending bill is no greater than that 
given to him already in a number of 
other situations. 

Let it always be remembered that be- 
fore the Attorney General takes office, 
his nomination must be confirmed by the 
Senate. He can be impeached by the 
House and tried by the Senate. He is 
subject to removal by the President of 
the United States, an action which my 
colleagues will recall was taken by Presi- 
dent Truman only a few years ago. 

Under the circumstances, I suggest 
that the criticism of this bill on the 
ground that it gives the Attorney Gen- 
eral arbitrary and despotic power falls 
of its own weight. 

“But what about the denial of trial 
by jury?” one may well ask. Is this not 
the denial of a constitutional right basic 
to American liberties? To listen to the 
opponents of the bill, one might think 
so, and yet I suggest that a reasoned 
analysis of part III in the light of exist- 
ing law will result in exactly the oppo- 
site conclusion. 
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Preliminarily, it should be noted that 
if there are evils in a system of equity, 
these evils exist to almost the same ex- 
tent under a system of jury trial. Those 
evils are not the result of the system it- 
self, but rather of the continuing imper- 
fectability of man. There is not a trial 
lawyer in the Senate who has not shaken 
his head from time to time at the injus- 
tice perpetrated by jury verdicts; ver- 
dicts which because they finally and er- 
roneously establish the so-called facts, 
could not be set aside on appeal. There 
is not a lawyer in the Senate who does 
not recognize how wise are the provisions 
of law calling for a change of venue 
when passion and prejudice have so ex- 
cited a particular community that a fair 
jury trial has become impossible. There 
is not a lawyer in the Senate who does 
not appreciate that 1 stubborn juror 
can, and often does, for reasons sincere 
or venal, as the case may be, prevent his 
11 colleagues from taking their appro- 
priate part in the rendering of justice. 
I would join any colleague or any lawyer 
who arose to defend the jury system. It 
is indeed a protection of our basic liber- 
ties; and we must maintain it. But I 
would suspect that most lawyers, in their 
calmer moments, would pay equal trib- 
ute to courts of equity for the part they 
play in protecting liberties equally basic. 

It is said that the proposal to permit 
the Attorney General to bring suits in 
equity for preventive relief in the field 
of civil rights is unprecedented. Yet it 
has been pointed out time and again on 
this floor that there are 28 other situa- 
tions in which the same procedure is 
available to the United States. And it is 
no answer to this argument to suggest 
that each of the 28 cases is different 
from the situation under discussion. Of 
course, they are different to some extent. 
How could it be otherwise? And yet, in 
each instance, the Congress in its wis- 
dom has decided to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to seek injunctive relief to 
protect the rights of our citizens. 

There is no need to describe at length 
each of these 28 instances. Suffice it to 
say that, in many of them, it is the 
health, safety, and rights of our citizens 
which are being protected, not merely 
their property rights, as opponents of the 
legislation contend. A few examples will 
suffice: Preventing the dissemination of 
false advertisements, thus protecting the 
public; preventing the mislabeling of 
furs; enjoining violations of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act; preventing the 
mislabeling of wool products; enjoining 
violation of the Flammable Fabrics Act, 
thus protecting the lives of the public. 
In addition are the cases cited earlier in 
this speech, in each of which rights of 
the public were protected through in- 
junctions issued at the request of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as one 
who is not a lawyer, may I ask a ques- 
tion of a Philadelphia lawyer? 

Mr. CLARK. Certainly, but with no 
assurance that the Senator will get the 
correct answer. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the old days it was 
sometimes said that a particularly difi- 
cult problem might puzzle even a Phila- 
delphia lawyer. So the Philadelphia bar 
has historically been regarded as the 
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ablest bar in the United States, and the 
distinguished junior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania, although he is very modest, is 
one of the ablest members of that most 
able body. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May a mere novice 
ask a question which may be thoroughly 
ludicrous, but, which, nevertheless, I 
think may be appropriate? 

I have before me the Constitution of 
the United States. Article I refers to 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. Article II refers to the executive 
branch; and article III, which is some- 
times not studied in great detail, refers 
to the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment. In article III, section 2, I read 
this provision: 

The judicial power shall extend to all cases, 
in law and equity, arising under this Con- 
stitution. 


That means, does it not, that equity 
existed before the Constitution came 
into being? 

Mr. CLARK. It certainly did. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore the pro- 
ceedings under equity are not those nec- 
essarily prescribed by the Constitution. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Thus far I would be 
able to get by as a Philadelphia lawyer. 
Did cases in equity under the English 
practice and in the colonial courts carry 
with them the right to trial by jury? 

Mr. CLARK. No; they did not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If a man were 
charged with being in contempt, was 
that case submitted to a trial by jury? 

Mr. CLARK. It was not. My under- 
standing is that it was not until the 
Clayton Act of 1914 was passed thai, for 
the first time, the limited right of trial 
by jury was given in certain contempt 
cases. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore the pro- 
posal before us is really based on what I 
believe lawyers call the time-honored 
and immemorial practices of equity. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. I believe the Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
have an eminent Philadelphia lawyer set 
this matter straight. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to get 
straight in my mind the aspect of the 
discussion which deals with the con- 
stitutional provisions of this subject. 
The Constitution provides that our 
judicial system shall consist of a court 
of equity and a court of law. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will ex- 
cuse me, it is my understanding that 
under the Constitution the Supreme 
Court was created, and that Congress, 
with the approval of the President, was 
given the authority to create such in- 
ferior courts as in the wisdom of Con- 
gress should be established. As the 
Federal system grew, Federal district 
judges sat one day in equity, another 
day in common law, and a third day in 
civil law, but one judge presided in all 
three types of cases—civil, common law, 
and equity. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. The Constitution 
provides that the judicial power shall 
extend to all cases in law and equity. 

recs CLARK. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My interpretation of 
that language is that the framers of the 
Constitution knew of the division of the 
courts in England; that they knew that 
in England there was an established 
court of common law and that there 
were courts of equity; therefore, in writ- 
ing the Constitution they provided that 
the judicial power should extend to all 
cases in law and equity. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will ex- 
cuse me, I suggest that he read the rest 
of section 2, of article III, because he 
will find it applies also to cases in admir- 
alty, that it affects ambassadors, and 
also covers a great many other situations. 
We are not talking about two things, but 
perhaps a dozen things. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Ishall read the entire 
section. It reads: 

Szc. 2. The judicial Power shall extend to 
all Cases, in Law and Equity, arising under 
this Constitution, the Laws of the United 
States, and Treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their Authority;—to all Cases 
affecting Ambassadors, other public Ministers 
and Consuls;—to all Cases of admiralty and 
maritime Jurisdiction;—to Controversies to 
which the United States shall be a Party;—to 
controversies between two or more States;— 
between a State and Citizens of another 
State;—between Citizens of different States: 
between Citizens of the same State claiming 
Lands under Grants of different States, and 
between a State, or the Citizens thereof, and 
foreign States, Citizens, or Subjects. 


The fact remains that there are only 
two courts, the court of equity and the 
court of law. 

Mr. CLARK. I cannot agree with the 
Senator. I ask his careful attention to 
section 1 of article 3, which states: 

The judicial Power of the United States, 
shall be vested in one supreme Court, and 


in such inferior Courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. 


That means that Congress may create 
1 or 2 or 5 inferior courts and provide 
for various judges to sitin them. There 
may be one court of equity and one court 
of law, or they could be put together, as 
has been done. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I concede that to be 
the fact. However, we have two systems 
of trials, with the court of equity hear- 
ing cases in equity. Furthermore, in a 
court of equity there is no trial by jury, 
and a defendant can be compelled to tes- 
tify against himself. k 

Mr. CLARK. No; I ask the Senator to 
wait a minute on that point. The fifth 
amendment applies in equity cases just 
as much as it does in law cases. I do not 
think it is possible to make a defendant 
testify against himself in equity. I see 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. CASE] nodding his head. 
He is a far more erudite lawyer than I. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In a criminal case the 
prosecutor cannot call a defendant and 
say to him, “Take the stand.” 

Mr. CLARK. He can call the de- 
fendant and ask him to take the stand, 
but then the defendant can refuse to 
answer questions on the ground that he 
might incriminate himself. That is true 
in a criminal case, in a civil case, and in 
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an appearance before a Congressional 
committee also. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In a civil case and in 
& criminal case he need not testify. if to 
do so would incriminate him. 

Mr. CLARK. Les; that is true in an 
equity case also. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But a defendant can- 
not be called in a criminal case, because 
the Constitution provides that no man 
shall be compelled to testify against 
himself. 

Mr.CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In courts of equity, 
cases in equity are heard. Then there 
are courts of law. 

Mr. CLARK. And also there is the 
court of admiralty, which hear admi- 
ralty cases. It is not so simple as my 
friend from Ohio would like to make it, 
I am afraid. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But with respect to 
the right of trial by jury 

Mr. CLARK. There is no trial by jury 
in admiralty cases, either. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I know that. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure the Senator 
does. The Senator is a distinguished 
lawyer himself. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In Ohio we have one 
court, but the same judge hears cases in 
equity and cases in law. 

Mr. CLARK. We have that system 
in Pennsylvania also. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But in New Jersey 
there are two courts, in conformity with 
the principle established in England. 
New Jersey has a court of equity and a 
court of law. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask my friend from 
New Jersey whether the Senator from 
Ohio is correct in that respect. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The Sena- 
tor from New Jersey is not a member of 
the New Jersey bar; therefore he is not 
an expert on that subject. 

Mr. CLARK. But he is a distinguished 
member of the New York bar, and lives 
in New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Until the 
recent revision of our constitution in 
New Jersey, we had two separate courts. 
The court of equity was a distinct and 
separate court from top to bottom, ex- 
cept for the court of errors and appeals. 
Under the new constitution, there is a 
single court system, with an equity part 
and a common-law part. 

Mr. CLARK. With the same judges 
sitting in both courts. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. 
judges; yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is the system 
we have in Ohio. The point I wished to 
make is that when the writers of the 
Constitution provided that the judicial 
power shall extend to all cases in law and 
equity, they had in mind that we would 
follow the principle long established in 
England, that courts of equity would 
hear those actions which in England 
were heard in equity, and that courts of 
law would hear those actions which in 
England were heard in courts of law. 
In the course of time, State legislatures 
and Congress began expanding the 
power of the courts of equity. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to point 
out to my friend from Ohio that the 
power of the courts of law was also ex- 
Panded by statute after statute; so that 
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today the law is a very different thing, 
both in equity courts and in law courts, 
than it was at the time the Constitution 
was adopted. I make that point to my 
friend from Ohio, because I suggest to 
him, in all sincerity, that we cannot 
judge the pending bill on the basis of 
what was the law at the time the Consti- 
tution was adopted. If the Founding 
Fathers had had the remotest concep- 
tion of what that law would be today un- 
der the Constitution, I would be willing 
to bet my shirt that they would not have 
adopted it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Basically, in attempt- 
ing to determine what was meant by this 
language, I would say, we should look 
to the framework and the circumstances 
that existed when the language was used. 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest that would be 
useful, but not compelling, because times 
change, as my good friend knows. Con- 
ditions are different now. The Senator 
from Illinois pointed out that in con- 
tempt trials in the days the Senator has 
referred to, there was no provision for 
jury trial. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We do not have it 
now. I recognize that there has been an 
expansion of the different types of cases 
which have come to the court, but basi- 
cally the two jurisdictions are still today 
as they were back in 1787. 

Mr. CLARK. I would say to my friend 
from Ohio, the jurisdictions are coming 
closer and closer together all the time. 
For example, the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina told me the other 
day that in his State one may have a 
jury trial in an equity case. In a number 
of other jurisdictions, jury trials are pro- 
vided for in such cases. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
that in Pennsylvania there is provision 
for a jury trial in a criminal contempt 
case? 

Mr. CLARK. That is true, and that 
is with reference to direct criminal con- 
tempt, under a statute passed in 1931. 
It is rather entertaining and amusing 
that in North Carolina, the opposite is 
the case. There contempt trials are con- 
ducted by a judge alone, and my distin- 
guished colleague from North Carolina 
is advocating a difference between Fed- 
eral law and the law as it is in North 
Carolina. Jury trial in a contempt case 
is provided for in Pennsylvania, and yet 
we are saying the pending bill ought to 
be passed. 

I shall point out why there is a differ- 
ence, and I believe it is a fundamental 
difference. I shall come later in my re- 
marks to the question of jury trial. I 
think there should be a jury trial in some 
cases, and I will comment on that. The 
real reason why the bill was brought 
forward in its present form was that in 
Pennsylvania we choose our juries from 
the whole body of citizens, without re- 
gard to race or color. 

Therefore, the juries will not tend to 
be biased when questions involving civil 
rights arise. But under the laws of 
many of the Southern States jurors are 
selected only from among the voters, and 
Negroes are not allowed to vote. So 
if we provide for a jury trial in a con- 
tempt case in the Southern States, there 
will be an all-white jury. 
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I wish to be very clear that I am not 
indicting white juries. I am not indict- 
ing a whole population. I think that if 
the situation in Pennsylvania were as it 
is in the South, the result would prob- 
ably be the same. Iam pointing out that 
when we have a jury trial in Pennsyl- 
vania we have a jury that is unbiased, 
and selected from all the people in the 
eommunity. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so a layman can ask a 
question of fact? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As between two law- 
yers discussing legal differences? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield also? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am delighted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is true that in a 
number of Southern States it is required 
that jurors must be drawn from the list 
of qualified voters. It is likewise true 
that in the revision of the Federal 
Statutes in 1948 it was specifically stated 
that the qualifications for jurors in Fed- 
eral courts should be the qualifications 
of jurors in State courts in the States 
where the Federal courts were located. 
This means that disqualification of 
Negroes on the ground that they are not 
qualified voters applies in those States 
which have specific statutes. But the so- 
called Knox Commission, which went 
into this matter, headed by John C. 
Knox, and of which Arthur Vanderbilt, 
a very eminent jurist from the State of 
the Senator from New Jersey, was also a 
member, stated that in other States it 
was the practice to select jurors by the 
so-called keyman system, namely, that 
the jury commissioners would write to 
county officials and to leading business- 
men in various counties, who would 
transmit a list of persons, who then 
would be combed over by the jury com- 
missioners to select a panel from which, 
in turn, the jurors would be drawn. 

Mr. CLARK. May I say briefly, inter- 
rupting my friend from Illinois, that that 
practice is presently followed in the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. There 
seem to be a few so-called blue ribbon 
juries in Federal courts, where the jury 
commissioner goes forth into the neigh- 
borhood, discovers who the leaders are in 
the community, and summons them. 
Lawyers who have represented plaintiffs 
in negligence cases have objected strenu- 
ously to selecting juries on that basis, 
because it was thought such jurors would 
be more conservative, and would not re- 
turn such verdicts as under State law 
could be given. 

I wish to point out that this method of 
selecting jurors, which I think does have 
the effect in the South which the Sena- 
tor from Illinois indicates it does, and is 
therefore inappropriate, I think, in these 
cases, is nonetheless used in the North, 
and therefore we have no reason to be 
particularly smart about it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am merely leading 
up to a point, namely, while this is a mat- 
ter which is very difficult to prove, there 
is good ground for belief that in a great 
many of the States where the lists are 
submitted by the so-called keymen, it is 
difficult for Negroes to be included, or, if 
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they are included, the tendency is to 
choose Negroes who go along with the 
white community, and are sometimes 
labeled by their neighbors as Uncle 
Toms. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator has put his 
finger on one of the things which has 
disturbed me and which I suspect dis- 
turbs the Senator from Ohio in trying 
to work out a fair provision to protect 
the constitutional right to vote, the con- 
stitutional right to equal protection of 
laws, and the constitutional right to jury 
trial, even though we who support this 
bill contend that we are not getting into 
a constitutional question, but merely a 
question of judgment; and I shall have 
something to say about that in a few 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am very grateful for 
the Senator’s allowing me to interrupt. 
I thank him. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. I believe this discussion has 
increased substantially our understand- 
ing of the bill. 

Mr. President, the analogy of jury trial 
in labor-dispute cases where contempt 
is charged is not pertinent. To be sure, 
there was a period in our history when 
Federal and State judges acted in arbi- 
trary fashion in granting injunctive re- 
lief against labor unions and employees 
at the behest of dominant employers. 
The result was the enactment of those 
sections of the Clayton Act and of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act, still on the stat- 
ute books, which called for jury trials in 
contempt cases arising under injunc- 
tions issued as a result of labor disputes. 
But for all practical purposes, those acts 
have been superseded by the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. Today, decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board are enforced by 
equitable proceedings instituted in the 
Federal courts. Orders, decrees, injunc- 
tions are issued against the offending 
party. If these court orders are violated 
and a contempt proceeding follows, the 
trial is conducted by the court without 
benefit of trial by jury. 

Under the circumstances, it would 
seem clear that the analogy drawn by 
the opponents of the pending bill from 
labor cases also falls of its own weight. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
labor cases equitable proceedings are not 
only instituted in the Federal courts, but 
at the instance of the Federal authori- 
ties? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
The National Labor Relations Board may 
make a finding. It wishes to have its 
order enforced. It applies to the Fed- 
eral court for enforcement of its order 
through equitable proceedings, and the 
Attorney General represents the Board. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In cases where the 
Federal Government seeks the injunc- 
tion, if an act of contempt is committed, 
there is no right to a jury trial, is there? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe that is a 
very important point, which needs to be 
cleared up. 

Mr. ERVIN. As a matter of fact, the 
awards of the National Labor Relations 
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Board are enforced in the court of ap- 
peals, which is an appellate court, and 
which does not have any jurors, in any 
case, under any circumstances, 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I feel 
very apologetic for intruding between 
these three eminent lawyers, but I think 
it is true, so far as my memory goes, that 
in all cases of administrative law, in the 
first instance, appeal lies not to the dis- 
trict court, but to the circuit court. 

Mr. CLARK. Certainly, in most of 
them, not all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And that is provided 
in order to reduce what would otherwise 
be the interminable length of judicial 
process. 

Mr.CLARK. Idonot believe any law- 
yer would want to go all the way in 
respect to that observation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Sometimes. 

Mr. CLARK. Sometimes it takes a 
little longer than other times. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator yield 
for an observation? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to state to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, and our 
distinguished friend from Illinois, that a 
greater burden rests on our friend from 
Illinois with respect to the law than on 
the Senator from Ohio, or the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, or myself. As law- 
yers, we know this: The law requires 
all laymen to know every bit of the law; 
it requires lawyers to know a reason- 
able amount of law, but it does not re- 
quire judges to know a “doggone” thing. 

Mr. CLARK. I could not agree more 
with my friend, the Senator from North 
Carolina. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to attempt to inject a little 
note of humor. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Was it not Bumble 
who said—and I do not wish to associate 
myself with it— The law, sir, is an ass.” 

Mr. CLARK. I think he said “a ass.” 

Mr. President, I would not want—I 
say this in an attempt to follow the best 
traditions of senatorial courtesy—to 
have my remarks of a moment ago con- 
strued as indicating that I agree that 
the judge knew nothing, when Judge 
Ervin was the judge, because he knew 
plenty. 

Mr. President, before leaving the jury- 
trial question, however, it is desirable to 
explore further an area where perhaps 
part III could stand amendment. This 
is the general field covered by the 
amendment proposed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney]. Let that amendment goes 
much too far; and, if adopted, it would 
come close to destroying the remedy pro- 
vided by the bill. 

The distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], one of the bill's 
ablest opponents, has clearly in mind the 
distinction between civil and criminal 
contempt. The first is an effort to obtain 
compliance with an injunction; the sec- 
ond is a proceeding to punish for its vio- 
lation. At page 124 of the hearings 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights, a colloquy occurred 
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between the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin] and me, with respect to 
contempt. Our mutual thinking was 
summarized by the Senator from North 
Carolina, as follows, at the end of that 
colloquy: 

Of course, civil contempt is a contempt 
proceeding in which the object is to enforce 
the judgment of the court, rather than the 
object of punishing a man for past violation, 
and I would have to admit that I think civil 
contempts would haye to be punished by 
the court without a jury trial. In that case 
I would not advocate it. 


Mr. President, after my draft of this 
speech went to the mimeographing office, 
but before the speech was delivered, the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney], perhaps having 
caught up with the point that the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina and I jointly 
make, has amended his amendment, so 
as to eliminate civil contempt from such 
proceedings unless a jury trial is per- 
mitted to be held. So the stricture I 
have just read as regards the Senator 
from Wyoming is really unjustified; and 
I hope I do not give him offense when 
I say perhaps he has seen a very slight 
error in his way. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish to state that per- 
haps I did not express my meaning quite 
accurately in the colloquy referred to. 

Mr. CLARK. Even if the Senator 
from North Carolina did, he certainly is 
entitled to change his mind. 

Mr. ERVIN. Sometimes in communi- 
cation a person does not express himself 
very clearly, and sometimes a person is 
not heard very clearly. : 

The Senator from Pennsylvania heard 
me very clearly, but I am frank to say 
that I did not express myself as clearly 
as I intended. It is difficult. to express 
in a few sentences everything in one’s 
mind in regard to a particular matter. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course we were hav- 
ing an informal colloquy, and it is not 
necessary for the Senator from North 
Carolina to be bound by it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Of course. 

I agree fully with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that under the established 
definitions of civil contempt and crim- 
inal contempt, a civil-contempt proceed- 
ing is designed to obtain compliance with 
an order of a court, whereas a crim- 
inal contempt proceeding is designed to 
punish the defendant; it is punitive in 
nature. 

However, as the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will note, on page 123 of the 
hearings I stated the following: 

As a lawyer, I have always felt that all 
people ought to be fed out of the same legal 
spoon. We ought not to try one man for 
contempt of court by one rule and another 
man by another rule. 


On the next page of the hearings I 
said—and now I refer to the third para- 
graph on that page: 

But under this thing we would certainly 
have differences, because under the existing 
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law concerning civil rights, a criminal con- 
tempt, that is, where the violation of the 
injunction is also a crime, is punishable only 
after trial by jury. 


Mr. CLARK. And then Tsaid: 


As the Senator knows, there is also civil 
contempt. 


Then the Senator from North Caro- 
lina made the statement which I quoted 
a few minutes ago. 

Mr. ERVIN. That is correct. 

Next, Mr. President, I call attention 
to page 83, where I read to the Attorney 
General section 401 of title 18; and then 
I made the following statement to the 
Attorney General: 

That is a statute which I understand covers 
what we lawyers call civil contempt and 
where the court imposes punishment not for 
the purpose of punishment but for the pur- 
pose of compelling obedience to some decree 
entered in a civil action. 


After reading that statute, which I 
said I understood referred to civil con- 
tempt, I read to the Attorney General 
section 402 of title 18. And I also 
read to him, a little later—as appears on 
the same page of the hearings—section 
3691 of title 18, although the record of 
hearings incorrectly refers to it as sec- 
tion 3696. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Both those statutes have 
a headnote about criminal contempts; 
and both of them provide that wherever 
the alleged contemptuous act is also a 
crime under either Federal or State law, 
the person charged with the contempt 
shall have the right of trial by jury. 

Mr. CLARK. Is that the Clayton 
Act? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes; it is the Clayton 
Act. The first one of those statutes— 
namely, title 18, section 402—is headed 
“Contempts Constituting Crimes,” in the 
code. 

The second one—section 3691 of title 
18—bears a headnote “Jury Trials of 
Criminal Contempts.” 


On page 180 of the hearings, I made 


the following statement—it is shown at 
the top of the page—to the Attorney 
General; this occurred at a subsequent 
session: 

Where the contempt constitutes a criminal 
contempt in the sense in which the act en- 
joined, which is alleged to have been vio- 
lated, also constitutes a violation of a crim- 
inal statute of the State or the Federal 
Government. 


I have read that in order to show that, 
although I did not express myself 
clearly, my idea is that while the orig- 
inal definitions of civil contempt and 
criminal contempt are as I have stated, 
when the Congress passed the Clayton 
Act it modified the old definitions to the 
extent that under the Clayton Act every 
contempt of court is a criminal con- 
tempt, if the contempt is a crime under 
Federal or State law. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to ask the 
Senator from North Carolina a question: 
Does he presently feel—and I accept his 
explanation, of course, in regard to 
being accurate—differently from the 
way he expressed himself, as recorded 
on page 124 of the hearings; and does 
the Senator from North Carolina now 
think that it was improper to permit a 
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judge to impose a sentence for civil con- 
tempt, to insure compliance. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would say that my re- 
marks, as recorded on page 124, are, I 
believe, susceptible of the interpretation 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
placed upon them. I also think that, 
when they are read in connection with 
my other statements in reference to the 
Clayton Act, they are also susceptible of 
the interpretation I have just placed 
upon them. 

Mr. CLARK. I think so, too. But I 
am particularly interested in what the 
Senator from North Carolina now 
thinks 


Mr. ERVIN. Since that time I have 
read the debates on the Clayton Act and 
the debates on the Norris-La Guardia 
Act. As a result of my study, I am firmly 
of the opinion that Senator George W. 
Norris made a correct statement when 
he said that every man who is charged 
with an indirect contempt for which he 
can be sent to jail ought to have a trial 
py 5 jury with respect to any issue of 

act. 

Mr. CLARK. Even though he holds 
the key to his own cell, and by purging 
himself of contempt can come out, 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr, CLARK. I think the Senator 
from North Carolina has a perfect right 
to take that point of view. I merely 
wish to point out that that conclusion 
was reached a little more recently than 
several months ago, when the hearings 
were held. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to say also 
that as a result of that study, I have also 
come to the firm conclusion that one of 
the finest things ever stated on the floor 
of the Senate was said by Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah, when he submitted his 
proposed amendment to the Clayton Act 
providing that the right of trial by jury 
would exist even in cases in which the 
United States is a party. I am firmly 
convinced that Senator Borah was abso- 
lutely correct when he said that if a man 
had a right of trial by jury, he should 
have that right regardless of who the 
plaintiff might be, and that he should 
not be denied the right of trial by jury 
in one case because one party was the 
plaintiff, and be granted the right of 
trial by jury in another case because an- 
other party was the plaintiff. 

Mr. CLARK. Would the Senator go 
so far as to advocate repeal of the 28 
statutes which provide such procedure 
without jury trial? 

Mr. ERVIN. I have trouble answer- 
ing that question because I do not be- 
lieve any one of the 28 statutes bears 
any resemblance to this situation. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator would be 
so willing, I would be prepared to cry 
“uncle” and leave the speech to a later 
date, rather than have the 28 statutes 
outlined now. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will tell the Senator 
what I would do. If I controlled the 
majority vote in the Congress of the 
United State 

Mr. CLARK. Which in many in- 
stances the distinguished Senator does. 

Mr. ERVIN. Oh, I am a small mi- 
nority. If I controlled Congress, I 
would do just exactly what the patron 
saint of the Senator’s political party and 
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my political party, Thomas Jefferson, 
said should be done: I would have a 
statute enacted giving everybody the 
right to have all issues of fact tried by 
a jury in suits for injunctions and other 
equity suits, just as is provided under 
the seventh amendment with respect to 
common law actions. 

Mr. CLARK. The effect of such a 
statute would be to repeal the 28 statutes 
to that extent, would it not? 

Mr. ERVIN. I would not go so far as 
to say that. By the way, one of the 28 
statutes, as the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney] pointed out, is the 
Clayton Act, which gives the right of 
trial by jury in contempt cases. 

Mr. CLARK. That is, under anti- 
trust proceedings. 

Mr. ERVIN. Under some of the stat- 
utes, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regulates railroads and motor- 
trucks operating under public franchises 
in interstate commerce. In instances, 
where a body is merely established to 
regulate functions of public service cor- 
porations, I would not be concerned 
about the right of trial by jury. 

Mr. CLARK. How about the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act? 

Mr. ERVIN. The Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act recognizes the validity of my 
position. According to my recollection, 
the Fair Labor Standards Act provides 
that the only instance in which the Ad- 
ministrator can sue for an individual 
is when the action is for damages, with 
the individual’s written consent and at 
his written request. Then there is a 
specific provision in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act that the Administrator 
cannot sue for injunctive relief in con- 
nection with the right of an individual 
to receive minimum wages or overtime 


Pay. 

Mr. CLARK. That is a little different 
than the jury-trial point, is it not? 

Mr. ERVIN. The administrator does 
not have the power to sue for injunctive 
relief for an individual in connection 
with minimum wages or overtime pay. 

Mr. CLARK. If he does, there is no 
jury trial. 

Mr. ERVIN. The administrator of 
the wage and hour law could not seek 
injunctive relief in the case stated by me. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ERVIN. I want to thank the Sen- 
ator for yielding and for his patience. 

Mr. CLARK. I am only too happy to 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator has been 
fair and thorough in his argument. 
While I do not agree with his views and 
do not concede that the beam is in my 
eye, and only a little mote in his 

Mr. CLARK. Iam perfectly prepared 
to reverse the beam and the mote. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator has been 
so fair that I merely wish to say, so far 
as I am concerned, he has a right to be 
wrong, 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I merely wish to 
say that I have heard this afternoon 
from the Senator from Pennsylvania as 
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fine an address ns it has been my privi- 
lege to hear anywhere. I want to con- 
gratulate him on his very able and schol- 
arly presentation of this engrossing 
problem. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has been ably elucidating and 
provocative in his address. I arise, fol- 
lowing the erudite colloquy between him 
and the distinguished senior Senator 
from North Carolina and other Sena- 
tors, to inquire if, in drawing this line 
of distinction between civil contempt, 
which, according to agreement between 
himself and the distinguished senior 
Senator from North Carolina is to in- 
sure compliance—I think, incidentally, 
the word “obtain” should be used in 
conjunction with, if not as preferable to, 
the word “insure’—— 

Mr. CLARK. It probably would not 
insure compliance at all, because a con- 
tumacious defendant might rather go to 
jail than comply. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator agree 
that the word “obtain” is preferable? 

Mr. CLARK. Ido. 

Mr. GORE. As between such civil 
contempt and criminal contempt, puni- 
tive in nature, I wonder if the Senator 
has given consideration to the amend- 
ment presented by my senior colleague 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes, I have, and I am 
about to discuss that very point. 

Mr. GORE. Fine. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the 
O’Mahoney amendment, and also the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
in my judgment are defective, in that 
they fail to require that any jury impan- 
eled to try contempt cases in civil rights 
proceedings must be chosen and selected 
without regard to discriminations based 
on race or color. 

Both amendments would, in my hum- 
ble judgment, perpetuate the very system 
the bill seeks to destroy; that is, failure 
to grant the equal protection of the laws 
to members of the Negro race, under a 
jury system, which, in practice, excludes 
members of that race from juries sum- 
moned to hear cases to enforce civil 
rights. ; 

I would not take the position that trial 
by jury is inadvisable in all contempt 
proceedings, Perhaps, in saying that I 
am not currying favor with my colleagues 
on this side of the aisle who think the bill 
should be passed without the crossing of 
a “t” or the dotting of an i.“ I would 
be prepared to support a provision, which 
I am sure could be drafted by many of 
the able lawyers in the Senate, which 
would do four things: 

One, Punishment for civil contempt, 
that is, to enforce the injunction, should 
be by the court alone, as the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. ERVIN] so gal- 
lantly admitted in the colloquy we have 
just been having, although I do not think 
he now feels that way. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 


Mr. Pres- 
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Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I think the 
Senator is clear in his intention, but I 
want to bring it out by way of empha- 
sis. The Senator does not make his 
adoption of civil contempt procedure, as 
distinguished from criminal contempt, 
the kind specified in the Federal statute, 
does he? 

Mr. CLARK. Perhaps I ought to 
make clear what I mean by civil con- 
tempt. Civil contempt occurs when a 
defendant refuses to obey an injunc- 
tion of a court, and he is brought before 
the court for proceedings to obtain 
compliance. That can occur only when 
the injunction is still capable of en- 
forcement. When the defendant is put 
in jail, because he has disregarded the 
injunction, he holds either the key to his 
cell or the checkbook to his own kank 
account, because he can purge himself 
of contempt by saying, “Judge, I am go- 
ing to do what you told metodo.” That 
is what I mean by civil contempt. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The pro- 
vision in the Federal statute which 
would make criminal contempt of any 
action which would be a crime is not 
the test that the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has in mind. 

Mr. CLARK. Definitely not. What 
the defendant did might constitute a 
crime, but I would still say he should 
be punished by the judge alone, so long 
as he holds the key to his own cell and 
the checkbook to his own bank account. 

Mr. President, although it may be 
abundantly clear, I should like to state 
the kind of amendment relating to a 
jury trial which I personally would sup- 
port. 

First, it should call for punishment 
for civil contempt in the sense elab- 
orated upon by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey and by me, to en- 
force the injunction by the court alone. 

Second, where the purpose of the 
proceeding is to punish for criminal con- 
tempt—that is to say, after the event 
and beyond the time when enforcement 
of the injunction is practicable—a jury 
trial should be granted. In such cases 
I assume that the contempt would also 
be a crime. 

The amendment should provide, how- 
ever, that the jury selected to try the 
case should make special findings of the 
facts in dispute, on the basis of which 
facts, so found, the court would apply 
the law. 

In other words, Mr. President, to elab- 
orate upon that, in my conception of the 
law it is a function of the jury to find the 
facts, and it is a function of the court 
to apply the law. I would not want to 
have a jury trial amendment which 
would make it possible for juries, under 
the compulsion of local feeling, to acquit 
blindly and in the teeth of the law as 
laid down by the judge. 

I think my good friends in the Senate 
who are members of the bar appreciate 
that in many situations special findings 
of disputed facts are made by juries, and 
on the basis of those findings, the court 
then applies the law. 

My fourth limitation is the most im- 
portant of all, and that is that the jury 
impaneled to decide the facts should be 
selected from among the citizens of the 
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district in which the court sits, without 
discrimination by reason of race or color. 

So that the Recorp may be clear, I 
should like to invite the attention of my 
colleagues to Section 1861 of title 28 of 
the United States Code, which presently 
sets forth the qualifications of jurors in 
the Federal courts, and disqualifies as 
jurors in the Federal courts any person 
who is eligible to serve as a juror under 
State law. 

I would require that any such jury 
trial amendment should make it so very 
clear that he who runs may read that 
all citizens of the United States living 
within the district, without discrimina- 
tion by reason of race or color, whether 
or not permitted to serve as jurors in 
State courts, shall be included in the 
panel from which the jury selected to 
try contempt cases is chosen. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend, the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the Knox Commission, which made its 
report either in 1947 or 1948, I believe, 
explicitly recommended that there 
should be Federal standards for the se- 
lection of Federal juries, and that the 
Federal Government should not blindly 
adopt the standards or methods by which 
jurors are selected in the various States? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

I should like to point out that what 
we are talking about now is not a mat- 
ter of the Constitution at all, it is merely 
a matter of changing one section of the 
United States Code. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend, the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I happen to entertain 
some very deep convictions about the 
matter of jury trials, so I should like to 
see if we can clarify the subject, in a 
discussion with my dear friend and 
most respected colleague, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

The Senator said that he who is sub- 
jected to a charge of civil contempt has 
the key to the jail in his pocket. 

Mr.CLARK. That isa cliché we have 
been using. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is a hornbook legal 
expression. Is it not a fact, if the Sen- 
ator's views were followed further, that 
one charged with civil contempt would 
have in his pocket the opportunity to 
convert it into a criminal contempt, if 
he thought he would do better that way? 
That would be true for this reason: If 
one charges the registrar of voting with 
a civil contempt, that charge could last 
only until the first election, a primary or 
whatever it might be. If the official were 
sick, away, obtained an adjournment, or 
was engaged in some other ministerial 
act, which could get him by that day, 
then the contempt would be criminal 
contempt, and triable by jury. 

I ask whether, in view of the fact that 
we are running headlong into a com- 
munity situation and into a State official 
situation, that would not negate the con- 
cept of trying to make a line of division, 
to which, naturally, as lawyers, we would 
have a tendency to be sympathetic, as 
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between the civil contempt and criminal 
contempt. 

Mr. CLARK. T appreciate the force of 
the argument made by my colleague 
from New York, but I most respectfully 
disagree with him. While I think there 
is a possibility of that happening—and 
perhaps it might happen in 1 or 2 ex- 
treme cases—the price which the de- 
fendant would pay for converting the 
civil contempt into a criminal contempt 
would be pretty high indeed, because he 
would have to stay in jail perhaps 1 
month or 2 months, and he could be 
fined $1,000, $2,000, or $3,000, unless the 
bill contained a ceiling amendment, lim- 
iting the amount of fine or imprisonment 
which could be imposed for such con- 
tempt. 

Let me say to my friend, the Senator 
from New York, that I think we are 
dealing with a very serious social and po- 
litical problem, and we should be very 
careful to not go overboard. I must say 
that one of the rare occasions on which 
I found myself in agreement with the 
President of the United States was when 
he said he could not conceive of circum- 
stances which would require the use of 
Federal troops to enforce civil rights in 
the South. I have too much confidence 
in the good sense of the people in the 
Southern States, if we put a little stick 
behind them. Perhaps we will have to 
apply a medium-size stick. I agree we 
cannot rest on the carrot and the donkey 
approach. I think we have to use a cer- 
tain amount of compulsion. 

I am confident this type of proceeding 
would tend to bring a contumacious de- 
fendant into disrepute with the better 
elements of the community in which he 
lived. 

Frankly, I will say to my friend, the 
Senator from New York, I am prepared 
to take a calculated risk. I realize there 
is involved a question of judgment. I 
do not have any feeling that my friend, 
the Senator from New York, is not en- 
titled to take the other view. 

I suggest that the instance which the 
Senator from New York mentioned 
would be the exceptional and the un- 
usual case. As I said before, I am pre- 
pared to take a chance, in an effort to 
meet the views of so many of our col- 
leagues who, I think with some justice, 
are concerned about the complete lack 
of a jury trial in contempt cases. 

I should like to say also that, in my 
own opinion, far too much attention 
has been devoted in the debate to the 
unhappy situation of individuals who are 
almost certainly lawbreakers and Con- 
stitution breakers, whose tender feelings 
seem to incite the sympathy of many 
of our colleagues far more than the 
feelings of the poor unfortunate Ameri- 
can citizen whose civil rights are being 
denied. I think it should be our effort 
to try to find a way to protect their civil 
rights first and foremost; not merely to 
give very little consideration to them 
and infinite consideration to the feelings 
of those who seek to deny such rights. 

I do not know whether I have made 
myself clear. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator has. I 
appreciate his point of view, though I 
point out, in all fairness, that the con- 
tumacious defendant in the instance I 
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have described would not be in any jail 
or, indeed, in any jeopardy. He would 
be plying his trade, and getting an ad- 
journment until such time as what might 
have been a civil contempt could only be 
a criminal contempt; and we would give 
him an enormous inducement to follow 
that course. 

Mr. CLARK. Then I do not under- 
stand the facts which my friend has put 
before me. Would the defendant be out 
on bail? 

Mr. JAVITS. The defendant would 
be subject to an injunction. If he were 
haled into court promptly, a day or two 
after the injunction was issued, the pro- 
ceeding would be a civil-contempt pro- 
ceeding, because the primary election 
day, against which it was directed, would 
not have arrived. If he could stall 
around for a few days more, it would 
become a criminal contempt, and he 
would be entitled to a jury trial, and 
would probably go free. 

Mr. CLARK. Ido not think we should 
enact laws on the basis that the At- 
torney General will not be diligent in 
protecting the rights we are undertaking 
to protect by the pending bill. I believe 
the situation would be more likely to arise 
that, after the Attorney General had 
brought suit against the registrar to re- 
quire various Negroes to be registered, 
and the registrar had not acted, the At- 
torney General, realizing that the time 
had come, or would come within a rea- 
sonable period, when the registration 
would no longer be pertinent under State 
law, would immediately summon the de- 
fendant in a contempt proceeding, and 
have him put in jail. 

Mr. JAVITS. Unfortunately the At- 
torney General cannot summon a de- 
fendant. He must be summoned be- 
fore the court. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course. I misspoke 
myself. 

Mr. JAVITS. The defendant has a 
right to produce witnesses. He has all 
the protections which proceedings in law 
give him. Indeed, that is my funda- 
mental contention. 

I think we have elucidated our restric- 
tive views on that question. I discussed 
it yesterday. 

With regard to the systematic exclu- 
sion of Negroes from juries, this, I think, 
is perhaps the main sticking point in the 
Senator's ideas, for this reason: The 
Supreme Court has already held, in the 
case of Reece against Georgia, that it can 
throw out a verdict based upon the 
finding of a jury from which there has 
been systematic exclusion of Negroes. I 
have rather grave doubt as to the stand- 
ards which might be established in Fed- 
eral law for the particular choice of peo- 
ple to serve as jurors, considering the 
laws of various States applicable to the 
composition of their own juries, and also 
155 qualifications for acting as an elec- 

r. 

Mr. CLARK. I respect the views of 
the Senator from New York, but I sug- 
gest that, inasmuch as the qualifica- 
tions for jurors in Federal courts are 
within the purview of Congress, we have 
ample authority to write the proper re- 
strictive law. 

Mr, JAVITS. I do not think I would 
quarrel with that statement. 
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Lastly—and I think quite importantly 
in this situation—it seems to me that the 
Senator would not be going very much 
further than is already the law, because 
under the code of civil procedure a judge 
may impanel a jury for the purpose of 
making a finding of fact in a contempt 
case; and any judge can refuse to im- 
panel a jury which is selected on the 
basis of the systematic exclusion of Ne- 
groes. The Supreme Court has already 
said that it will throw out such verdicts, 
so really the only thing which the Sena- 
tor would add would increase the peril 
to the rights of a defendant. 

We must remember that we are deal- 
ing with lawbreakers, people who have 
defied the decree of a court. I am glad 
the Senator has said what he did. Let 
us understand that we are dealing with 
a minority. We are not dealing with 
the overwhelming majority in the 
South—and elsewhere, I am sure—who 
would wish to obey a court judgment or 
a court decree. We are trying to figure 
out one of the protections which should 
be afforded to a man charged with defy- 
ing the order of a court. 

With all those things already before 
us, the change which would be made by 
the Senator’s suggestion would involve 
far more jeopardy and peril to what we 
are trying to accomplish, particularly in 
view of the fact that we are not seeking 
to take away the right to jury trial, 
which is a fundamental constitutional 
right, basic in our law. The Senator 
would grant, under qualified terms, a 
right which does not now exist. I sub- 
mit that would involve considerable peril 
to the object which we are seeking to ac- 
complish, in terms of protection to the 
defendant. 

Mr. CLARK. I respect the views of 
my friend, the Senator from New York. 

If the provisions which I have sug- 
gested were reduced to words which he 
who runs may read, I would be prepared 
to vote for such an amendment, I am 
not proposing such an amendment. 
That is up to those on the other side, 
who are seeking some acceptable com- 
promise. 

I do not think we should be intransi- 
gent. I do not believe we should be ar- 
bitrary. In my opinion, we should be 
humble, and endeavor to arrive at some 
sensible basis on which civil rights can 
be enforced in the South, without de- 
priving citizens there of what has come 
to be considered one of their basic 
rights, namely, the right to trial by jury. 

I respect the views of the Senator from 
New York. Our judgment is usually in 
accord. However, I regret that it does 
not seem to be in this particular in- 
stance. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I admonish my able 
friend the junior Senator from New 
York, with whom it was my pleasure to 
serve in the other body, not to race too 
hurriedly to a presumption of contu- 
macy, We must enact laws, not merely 
to apply to contumacious acts, but to 
acts, whether taken in contumacy or in 
good faith. 

I wish to compliment the able Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania for his contribu- 
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tion, and for his reasonableness in recog- 
nizing and suggesting that there may be 
an area for compromise on this vexatious 
issue. I urge him, with his great legal 
talent and wide experience, to reduce the 
four points which he has so ably sug- 
gested to the form of an amendment, if 
not to be offered by him, at least to be 
supplied to those of us who are con- 
cerned with this question, for our study. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me say to my good 
friend from Tennessee, whom I thank 
for his kind remarks, that in my judg- 
ment the best Member of this body to 
perform that task is our distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Wyoming 
Mr. O’Manoney!, to whom I have sent 
the portions of my speech relating to 
this subject, with the suggestion that he 
give them careful consideration, with 
the thought that the amendment which 
he has already proposed may not be ac- 
ceptable to some of us on this side of the 
aisle. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania has been good enough to 
submit to me the suggestions which he 
has made in his very able speech. 
When I first presented the amendment 
relating to jury trial, I sought to explain 
it as clearly as I could, with my poor 
abilities, and sought to make clear that 
in the handling of the registration of 
voters there would be no reason for a 
jury trial. The difference between the 
handling of an order of court by the 
judge directed to a registrar, who is a 
known official public servant, and the 
handling of a charge against a defend- 
ant whose identity is uncertain, is very, 
very broad. I am convinced that every 
point which the Senator has cataloged 
in his able spech is covered by the origi- 
nal amendment which I submitted. 

Mr. CLARK. I wish I could agree 
with my friend from Wyoming, but Iam 
afraid I cannot. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thought it was 
implicit in the language of my amend- 
ment, in view of the history of the de- 
velopment of contempt proceedings, that 
there would be no jury trial when the 
court was dealing with a public official 
whose duty was to register a qualified 
voter, particularly when the case might 
be such that if the judge were to send 
to jail such a registrar, who was violat- 
ing the order, he would remain in jail 
until, in accordance with the Michael- 
son case, which the Senator from New 
York has cited, he would take out the 
key which he himself had, and unlock 
his prison door by executing the order 
of the court. 

When I presented that amendment 
and had it printed in the Recorp, I in- 
vited all my colleagues to make sugges- 
tions with respect to the subject, in order 
to improve it. I am happy to acknowl- 
edge that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has done so. I believe that when 
the time comes to offer the amendment 
it will be in such form that, if we adopt 
it, we shall not, as the Senator from 
New York stated a few moments ago, 
be writing a law which will involve 
great danger of loss of freedom and of 
the civil right to trial by jury with re- 
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spect to a majority of the people, in the 
attempt to deal with a very small minor- 
ity of lawbreakers. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
Wyoming for his very pertinent com- 
ments. Inasmuch as he is on the floor, 
and since he will give some consideration 
to the memorandum I have sent him, I 
should like to call his attention, and the 
attention of my colleagues, to title 28, 
section 1861, of the United States Code, 
which presently prescribes the quali- 
fications for jurors in Federal courts. I 
call his attention to that section, which 
reads as follows: 

1861. Qualifications. 

Any citizens of the United States who has 
attained the age of 21 years and resides with- 
in the judicial district is competent to serve 
as a grand or petit juror unless: 


Then a number of exceptions are set 
forth, such as: 

(1) He has been convicted in a State or 
Federal court of record of a crime punish- 
able by imprisonment for not more than 1 
year and his civil rights have not been re- 
stored by pardon or amnesty. 

(2) He is unable to read, write, speak, and 
understand the English language. 

(3) He is incapable, by reason of mental 
or physical infirmities to render efficient jury 
service. 


Then there is this fourth exception: 

(4) He is incompetent to serve as a grand 
or petit juror by the law of the State in 
which the district court is held. 


That is where I believe the trouble 
comes, in trying to do what I know the 
Senator from Wyoming wants to do, and 
what every Member of this body wants 
to do, I am confident, namely, to be sure 
that when a Negro asserts his rights, and 
a contempt proceeding is being tried, 
that the case will be tried before a jury 
on which a number of members of the 
plaintiff’s race can be represented. Iam 
not indicting a whole people. I am not 
indicting a whole neighborhood. I have 
the highest respect for the people of the 
South. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I know the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania is not doing that. 
However, some other Senators who have 
spoken are doing it, and are doing it 
specifically with respect to the sugges- 
tion the Senator has just made about 
the qualifications of jurors, as set forth 
in title 28. The suggestion the Senator 
now makes is obviously a suggestion in 
support of another subject which is not 
now in the bill. 

Mr, CLARK. It has reference to trial 
by jury. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. He will under- 
stand that in submitting an amendment 
to preserve a basic and fundamental 
right, the right of trial by jury, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is not looking to 
other subjects which are not covered in 
the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. It seems to me that what 
kind of jury shall try a case is the main 
consideration. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. That statement is 
based on an assumption, I will say to the 
Senator. However, I am very happy to 
give consideration to the suggestion. I 
think the courts have already interpreted 
the statute in the same way the Senator 
feels it ought to be interpreted. I am 
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very grateful to the Senator for his sug- 
gestion in connection with this matter. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. President, as I have indicated 
such an amendment should go a long 
way toward meeting the objections of 
those who believe that no one should be 
fined or imprisoned for what is essen- 
tially a criminal act without benefit of 
trial by jury. But it would confine such 
trial to the appropriate function of the 
jury, which is to find the facts and not to 
apply the law. And it would require the 
jury which heard the case to be selected 
fairly from among all the people whose 
civil rights were said to be challenged. 

I would go even further in an effort to 
reach an accommodation with the able 
and sincere Senators who oppose this 
proposed legislation. I would support 
an amendment specifically providing a 
maximum sentence of 6 months and a 
maximum fine of $1,000 in every case of 
3 brought under the proposed 
act. 

More severe punishments, in my judg- 
ment, would serve no useful purpose. 
The aim is to enforce the Constitution of 
the United States through the strong 
arm of the Federal Government. This 
aim can be accomplished, in my judg- 
ment, more effectively through moder- 
ate penalties than by giving unlimited 
discretion to che senteneing judge. 

Let us now consider the argument that 
the bill impinges on the reserved rights 
of the States under the 10th amend- 
ment. That amendment provides: 
“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohib- 
ited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

It has not been seriously argued that 
any court would hold the present bill a 
violation of the 10th amendment. As I 
understand it, the extent to which the 
argument goes is that it is both unwise 
and unnecessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to move into a field where the 
States are competent to act. Yet the 
entire history of civil rights gives elo- 
quent testimony of the fallacy in this 
contention. Lane v. Wilson (307 U. S. 
268) is but one of a number of cases 
where the need for Federal protection of 
the right to vote against arbitrary and 
unconstitutional State action became 
clear. There, a State legislature at- 
tempted to disfranchise all Negroes who 
failed to register during an 11-day pe- 
riod. The legislative act resulted from 
a holding that the “grandfather clause” 
in the State constitution was unconsti- 
tutional. The Supreme Court promptly 
declared the legislation a violation of the 
15th amendment, even though the ju- 
dicial remedies available in the State 
courts had not first been exhausted. 

When we discuss the applicability of 
the 10th amendment, we are frequently 
dealing with administrative and not con- 
stitutional processes; and where the 
States are either unable or unwilling to 
provide a remedy to redress a wrong, the 
Federal Government, as in this case, is 
fully justified in moving in. This is par- 
ticularly true where, as here, rights of 
citizens of the United States, protected 
by the Constitution of the United States, 
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are involved. It matters not whether we 
are dealing with article I, sections 2 and 
4, and the 15th amendment so far as vot- 
ing rights are concerned, or whether the 
question arises under the equal protec- 
tion of the laws clause of the 14th 
amendment, In either event, the civil 
rights of citizens of the United States are 
in question, and where State, adminis- 
trative, and judicial remedies have his- 
torically proved themselves inadequate, 
it is the duty of the Federal Government 
to provide a workable procedure to pro- 
tect those rights. 

It has been argued by opponents of 
the bill that the Federal Government 
should not intervene to protect the 
rights of a private citizen who is given 
adequate legal protection under State 
law if he chooses to exercise it. An 
analogy is attempted to be drawn to the 
prohibited practice of barratry or the 
promotion of lawsuits. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. My State has an admin- 
istrative remedy statute with respect to 
the assignment of pupils to schools. 
Does the Senator not understand that 
the bill, if it were passed in its present 
form, would permit the Attorney General 
to circumvent that statute, or make it 
cease to operate? 

Mr, CLARK. I am not sure that I 
fully understand the Senator. Is the 
Senator speaking of an integration case? 

Mr. ERVIN. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. The way I think that 
would operate would be that the Attor- 
ney General usually—although not al- 
ways, I will admit—at the request of the 
school board, would move in to protect 
the school board which had already 
decided to integrate. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am not talking about 
what the Attorney General would do, 
but about his power. The bill provides 
that whenever the Attorney General 
brings one of the suits to be authorized 
by the bill, the district court shall exer- 
cise its jurisdiction irrespective of 
whether the aggrieved parties have ex- 
hausted all State administrative reme- 
dies. 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am not asking what 
the Attorney General might do. 
Frankly, I am like the Senator from 
Pennsylvania in that I do not entertain 
as high an opinion of the wisdom of the 
Attorney General as does the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. 

Mr. CLARK. Let us say that he is 
not one of our heroes. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am not one of his most 
ardent admirers. I shall put it that way. 
Under the pending bill, whenever the 
Attorney General brings one of the suits 
he automatically nullifies for the pur- 
pose of the particular case, any State 
administrative remedy of the nature of 
that mentioned by me, that is, one by 
which a school board determines the 
school to which a child shall be assigned. 
Does this not mean that the Attorney 
General, in effect, usurps the functions 
of the local board of education when he 
brings the suit and thus bypasses that 
State administrative remedy? 
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Mr. CLARK. I should not think so. 
It seems to me he could only appropri- 
ately move in if what he was trying to 
do could be sustained under the 14th 
amendment, and the Brown case, as a 
part of the right of equal protection of 
the laws, and I should think there would 
have to be State action which threatened 
to deprive somebody of equal protection 
of the laws before he could move in. 

Mr. ERVIN. The State laws prescrib- 
ing administrative remedies would fall 
to the ground and become inoperative in 
the cases he brought. 

Mr. CLARK. Only if there was action 
in violation of the 14th amendment, 
Would not the Senator agree? 

Mr. ERVIN. The Attorney General 
would not have to await the use of State 
remedies 

Mr. CLARK. That is the law today 
under Lane against Wilson. 

Mr. ERVIN. Only in cases of judicial 
remedies. 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Lane against Wilson 
holds the situation is different in the 
case of administrative remedies other 
than judicial. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct: 
and would not the Senator agree that is 
not a constitutional matter under the 
10th amendment? It might be wise, but 
it is not a constitutional matter. It is 
a question of whether the Attorney Gen- 
eral should move in because of the failure 
of State administrative remedies or their 
use to deny rather than to grant justice. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will have to disagree 
with the Senator on that. I do think it 
is a constitutional question because the 
State has the right to conduct its public- 
school system, and the only limitation 
that is placed on the State in connection 
with the conduct of its public-school sys- 
tem under the Brown case is that it must 
not exclude a child from a particular 
school solely on the ground of its race. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator con- 
tend that the pending bill would be de- 
clared unconstitutional as violative of 
the 10th amendment? 

Mr. ERVIN. I would say if this bill 
were enacted into lav 

Mr. CLARK. The way it is now. 

Mr. ERVIN. The way it is now, with 
this provision in it giving the Attorney 
General the right to nullify State ad- 
ministrative remedies, that unless the 
courts would hold it unconstitutional, 
our Constitution will have become a rope 
of sand, and the States of the Union will 
have become meaningless zeros on the 
Nation’s map. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall have to disagree 
with my good friend in that regard. I 
do not want to press him too far, but 
does he seriously think this bill is uncon- 
stitutional under the 10th amendment? 

Mr. ERVIN. Ido. 

Mr. CLARK. I honor his judgment, 
mat Iam reluctantly unable to agree with 

im. 

Mr. ERVIN. For example, we haye a 
State statute in my State prescribing ad- 
ministrative remedies which has been 
upheld by the Court of Appeals of the 
Fourth Circuit. It has likewise in effect 
been upheld by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, which refused to grant 
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certiorari in a case in which the State 
administration remedy was applied. 

If we passed the pending bill, we would 
not be nullifying laws prescribing admin- 
istrative remedies. 'The Congress would 
be delegating power to nullify those laws 
to an executive officer of the Federal 
Government. The North Carolina stat- 
ute is certainly constitutional. Other- 
wise, the Court of Appeals of the Fourth 
Circuit or the Supreme Court of the 
United States would have stricken it 
down. Yet, under this bill, if it passes, 
Congress would be delegating to the At- 
torney General the power to strike down 
that law which has been upheld as a 
constitutional enactment of the State of 
North Carolina by the Court of Appeals 
of the Fourth Circuit in express terms 
and by the Supreme Court of the United 
States by implication. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I say this as a 
mere layman who has watched the 
operations of Senators who are also 
lawyers—— 

Mr. CLARK. Not always with appro- 
bation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When there is a com- 
bination of a Senator and a lawyer, there 
is a man who seems to believe he is a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest to the Senator 
that a pretty good section of the Senate 
might be placed in that category. 

Mr. ERVIN. I know I am not a mem- 
ber of that body. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have been appalled 
in recent years to observe Senator after 
Senator rising and giving opinions re- 
versing the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

I had always thought that the Con- 
gress was the legislative body with pow- 
ers granted to it by article I of the Con- 
stitution, and that the Supreme Court 
was the supreme judicial branch of our 
Government under article III: but I con- 
stantly find that Senator after Senator, 
fancying himself to be Chief Justice of 
the United States, rises and gives a sol- 
emn verdict. Thereupon he is imme- 
diately regarded as a great authority. 

Mr. CLARK. May I suggest to the 
Senator 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I complete my 
satire? It is intoxicating enough to be 
Senator; it is intoxicating enough to be 
a lawyer; but to be a lawyer and a Sen- 
ator creates a drink which sweeps away 
the sense of nearly everyone. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope my friend, the 
Senator from Illinois, is not attempting 
to repeal the first amendmert to the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
applies to Senators and everyone else. 
We all have our right of free speech. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What I am saying is 
this: It is for the Supreme Court to de- 
cide whether this act as finally passed is 
in violation of the 10th amendment of 
the Constitution. It is not for one of 
us who sit here to say, “Oh, the Supreme 
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Court will throw it out, because if I were 
on the Supreme Court I would throw it 
out.” 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad to see that 
my friend from Illinois has gone far 
enough across the Mason-Dixon Line to 
call it the Soopreme“ Court instead of 
“Spreme” Court. I[Laughter. ] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was never gifted 
with a Harvard education, and therefore 
I am not able to pronounce those words 
the way city lawyers do. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Let me say one thing 
seriously and then one thing with levity. 
I have taken an oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States. My 
oath obligates me to vote against any 
bill or any provision of a bill I think is 
unconstitutional. I am like Andy Jack- 
son in one respect. The only way I can 
interpret the Constitution is through the 
study I have made of it. I shall reduce 
myself to a state of humility which will 
be satisfactory to my distinguished 
friend from Illinois. I have studied law 
along time. I have been appalled by the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of late 
days, reversing about everything I have 
ever been taught about law—even in the 
Harvard Law School. As a consequence, 
I find myself in a state worse than ig- 
norance. Josh Billings said, “It is bet- 
ter to be ignorant than to know what 
ain't so.” I did go to Harvard Law 
School 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator shows evi- 
dence of that. 

Mr. ERVIN. Recent decisions of the 
Court compel me to confess that what I 
was taught at law school and what I 
learned through my study of the law 
ain't so” any more. I believe that puts 
me into a position of sufficient humility 
to appease my good friend, the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania this question: Is 
it not true that, after all, the decision as 
to what is constitutional fundamentally 
rests with the Supreme Court? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish my colleagues 
would remember that fact. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator must re- 
member that we are all American citi- 
zens and like to express our views, par- 
ticularly if we are Senators, too. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know, and that 
should be an additional reason why we 
should refuse to pass the bill because 
some Senator who is also a lawyer 
gravely says it is unconstitutional. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with my col- 
league. 

Mr. ERVIN. My great difficulty right 
now is that the holdings of the Court 
change so fast. For this reason, I have 
to rely on my own judgment, bad as it is. 

Mr. CLARK. My colleague’s judg- 
ment is usually excellent. I am afraid 
in this particular instance I am unable 
to agree with him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator re- 
call the lines from Gilbert and Sullivan: 

When learned statesmen do not itch 


To interfere with matters which 
They do not understand. 
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It seems to me it would be well if the 
Senate would for once observe some in- 
tellectual self-restraint instead of every 
Senator believing he knows every subject 
in the field of law and is a greater au- 
thority than John Marshall, Roger 
Taney, and Earl Warren rolled into one. 

Mr. CLARK. I could not agree more 
with my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. President, indeed, a number of 
States have passed laws purporting to 
make it illegal for anyone to encourage 
another to bring an action to protect 
that other's civil rights. Yet, it must be 
clear in the modern world that where 
the weak need protection from the 
strong, there is an obligation on the 
Government to provide it. If the States 
will not, and the rights involved are 
constitutional, the Federal Government 
should. 

Precedents are numerous. Those who 
seek them are referred to pages 245 
248 of the hearings of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights and 
the references made earlier in this 
speech to cases where discretionary 
power is given to the Attorney General 
to bring a suit in the name of the 
United States to enforce rights running 
concurrently in favor of the private 
citizen. 

Next, it is said, and argued strongly, 
that those of us who support the bill 
are espousing the doctrine that the end 
justifies the means. We are accused of 
“Machiavellian unction,” whatever that 
may mean. But the shoe, I submit, is 
on the other foot. It is in the States 
represented by the opponents of this bill 
that means are being utilized to gain im- 
proper ends. The means used are the 
denial to the Negro of the procedural 
and legal rights to which he is entitled 
in order to enforce his constitutional 
right to the equal protection of the laws. 

Mr. President, we who support this 
bill are surely, as I said earlier today, 
not without sin. There is a large mote in 
our own eyes, in the case of the social, 
economic, and political conditions found 
in the North and the East. But in advo- 
cating this civil-rights proposed legisla- 
tion, we are doing no more than carrying 
out the famous maxim of Chief Justice 
Marshall in McCullough v. Maryland (17 
U. S. 315): 


Let the end be legitimate, let it be within 
the scope of the Constitution, and all means 
which are appropriate, which are plainly 
adapted to that end, which are not prohib- 
ited, but consist with the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution, are constitutional. 


I conclude, Mr. President, as I started, 
and I am sure my colleagues are glad 
that I am about to conclude—with the 
thought that this is a sad occasion—an 
occasion when friends of long standing, 
and, indeed, in my case, new friends, too, 
find themselves deeply divided on a ques- 
tion of principle. I have tried to defend 
this proposed legislation calmly, soberly, 
and without rancor. I hope that, in 
doing so, I have given no offense. 

This bill deserves to be passed. It 
takes a small step toward a solution of 
grave problems which seriously affect 
the moral stature of the United States 
as a world power. 
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It is no doubt true that the world 
will little note nor long remember what 
we say here, so long as we behave our- 
selves with discretion. But the world 
may long remember what we do here. 
If this bill passes, and passes by a large 
majority, as I hope it will, the Senate 
of the United States will have given 
notice to the people of the world that 
the Constitution of the United States 
means what it says, that we are prepared 
to mold our domestic institutions to fit 
our global protestations, and that this, 
our cherished institution, the Senate of 
the United States, can rise with dignity 
to meet a critical challenge of our times. 

Let me say to my southern friends: 
A strong wind is blowing in the land. 
We cannot change the direction of that 
wind, no matter how hard we may try. 
It is futile to set our sails into the teeth 
of the wind. Our ship of state cannot 
move in that direction. 

Turn with us, and sail before that wind. 
There is a glorious future in the land 
towards which we sail—a future in which 
the North, the South, the East, and the 
West, their sectional controversies for- 
gotten, will unite to make a reality out of 
the American dream. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BIBLE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend, the Senator from Hlinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to congratulate the Senator from 
Pennsylvania upon his magnificent ad- 
dress. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. His address has been 
noble in spirit, magnificent in thought, 
clear, and concise. I believe the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has set an extremely 
high standard for the debate. He has 
made a speech which deserves to go down 
in the history of the Senate as one of 
the great speeches of all time. I only 
hop* that those of our colleagues who 
did not hear him speak will read his 
words in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, to- 
morrow morning, and that his words will 
go out to the country as a whole, and will 
be heard in all places and in all sections 
to which the Senator from Pennsylvania 
made his very moving closing appeal. 

Those of us who urge the enactment of 
this proposed legislation are doing so, 
not with a vindictive spirit, but with a 
desire to help all sections—to help bring 
the actual level of American life up to 
the standards in which we say we 
believe. 

Again I desire to congratulate the 
Senator from Pennsylvania for his mag- 
nificent address; and I wish to say that 
I think the whole country will, in time, 
be grateful to him. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend, the Senator from Illinois, 
from the bottom of my heart. I wish I 
could honestly believe that one-tenth 
of the kind things he has said are true. 
But I am grateful to my old friend for 
having said them. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield to me? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to join my colleague, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douc.as], in express- 
ing deep appreciation to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] for an 
eloquent, erudite, and studied presen- 
tation, based upon research and, what 
is even more important, because adequate 
research is impossible at a time like this, 
based upon what obviously is a lifetime 
dedicated to the study of the course ad- 
vocated here. 

Since—although I believe I sound de- 
termined, rather than intransigent— 
this point may not have been stated as 
clearly as it should be, I should like to 
identify myself with the closing expres- 
sions of view on the part of my colleague, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. I feel 
exactly as he does, namely, that all in 
this country are brothers, all are Ameri- 
cans, both in the North and in the South. 

Even in the case of the present strong 
controversy, I hope and pray for an 
opportunity to find some way by which 
‘we may, in the end, do as often is done 
by lawyers who oppose each other bitter- 
ly, namely, have a drink together, at a 
place where that is permissible, in the 
spirit of friendship and brotherhood. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that at 
the time of the debate which preceded 
the action taken by the Senate in mak- 
ing House bill 6127 the pending business 
of the Senate, I believe that, unfortu- 
nately, there was spread abroad in the 
country the idea that those of us who 
so strongly favor the pending measure 
are not standing up to defend it, despite 
our deep conviction on the subject. 

Mr. President, we understand the rea- 
son for the creation of that impression. 
Those of us who advocate strongly the 
enactment of the bill did not wish to take 
any action then which would have re- 
sulted in extending the debate at that 
time, for we feared that it might be so 
greatly extended as to result in hurting 
the chances of the enactment of the 
bill. 

Now the Senate has reached the stage 
of giving mature consideration to the 
bill. So TI think it should be exceedingly 
gratifying to the entire country to realize 
that there are available such considered 
and, in my judgment, completely just— 
both in terms of the law and in terms 
of the policy of the country—presenta- 
tions as the one which has just been 
made so brilliantly by my colleague, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK], 
in support of the bill. 

Finally, Mr. President, I should like to 
remind the Senate that one point the 
Senator from Pennsylvania empha- 
sized—a point which perhaps was not 
stated as clearly as it might have been, 
during the rather extended opportunity 
we had on yesterday to go into the same 
matter. It was in regard to the limita- 
tions existing in this case. An effort 
has been made to create the impression— 
and certainly such a tactic on the part 
of the opposition is legitimate—that one 
person, the Attorney General of the 
United States, could, at his whim or 
caprice, roam all over the country, being 
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everyone’s lawyer in any cause in which 
he conceivably might wish to engage. 

I think the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has made crystal clear the very 
sharp limitations which, under the bill, 
will exist in connection with that right 
not alone in the courts of law, but even 
under the authority granted by this bill, 
when it is passed—as I hope and pray it 
will be by the Congress. 

So, Mr. President, I am very grateful 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. I 
think all persons on our side of the issue 
should also be grateful to him. I con- 
gratulate him for an outstanding pres- 
entation. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from New York from the 
bottom of my heart. On yesterday he 
made so distinguished an address that I 
was hesitant to follow it with my re- 
marks. 

I join him in hoping that the debate 
will be conducted along the lines which 
he and I and others of our colleagues 
have tried to follow, and that in God’s 
good time the bill we favor will be passed 
and will be enacted into law. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, first I 
wish my colleagues will indulge me and 
allow me to complete my statement be- 
fore asking me to yield. Also, I wish to 
state we have heard discussed many fine 
legal opinions on the pending legislation. 
I am not a lawyer. What I intend to 
present to my colleagues today are some 
of the human aspects of the pending leg- 
islation. 

Mr. President, this is a year of aston- 
ishing paradox. We have seen the 
American public rebel against high Gov- 
ernment spending in a historic expres- 
sion of grassroots opinion. At the same 
time we are witnessing an extravagant 
outpouring of public funds to buttress a 
right which we already have. 

I am speaking of the principle of civil 
rights which we are considering today. 
No concept is more firmly rooted in our 
legal structure. No principle has a 
sounder constitutional base. Yet, in the 
long struggle to bring it to reality, surely 
no issue has cost us more in long years 
of effort, frustration, abortive attempts to 
legislate, and finally in dollars and cents. 
The outlays in both private and public 
funds in behalf of civil rights stagger the 
imagination. 

There has never been any question that 
the right to vote belongs to every Amer- 
ican. The 15th amendment provides 
that in any election—including purely 
State and local contests—the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the Fed- 
eral or any State government on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

The 14th amendment prohibits any 
State from making or enforcing laws 
which abridge the privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States, 
and from denying to any person the 
equal protection of the laws. The courts 
have held that these prohibitions operate 
against election laws which discriminate 
on account of race, color, religion, or 
national origin. 
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But we also know that these vital con- 
cepts are not being carried through at 
the local level. In certain areas of the 
United States, millions of Negroes have 
been disfranchised. Case after case in 
area after area was documented before 
the Judiciary Committee which held 
hearings early this year on civil rights 
proposals. During the past 10 days of 
debate the sad details have been re- 
peated. 

Again and again, as the case histories 
mounted, we have been called upon to 
legislate to correct this blot on our na- 
tional record, for both the 14th and 15th 
amendments expressly confer upon Con- 
gress the power to enforce them by 
appropriate regulations. 

Over the years prodigious human and 
material resources have been thrown 
into the effort to secure civil rights. 
Great talent and great sums of money 
have gone down the drain, with little or 
no results to show for it. Eminent legal 
authorities have drafted bills which have 
never seen the light of day. The cost of 
their services alone runs into millions 
of dollars. Discrimination against the 
Negro at the ballot box and the hiring 
gate has robbed industry, the arts, and 
professions—and therefore the Nation— 
of additional millions of dollars’ worth 
of productive talent. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. POTTER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very glad to hear 
the Senator make the argument upon 
the realities involved in a situation of 
this kind and what it means in blood, 
sweat, and toil to individuals, as well as 
to the economic community. 

I should like to ask the Senator if he 
recalls that the former Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, in 
testifying on the question of discrimina- 
tion and its economic results, gave an 
estimate of $30 billion a year in terms 
of the national gross product which 
could be increased if we eliminated the 
reductions in earnings and productive 
power which resulted from discrimina- 
tion in employment and other economic 
activities on the grounds of race, creed, 
or color. 

Mr. POTTER. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. The Senator knows the 
practical situation that exists today, 
where a great human resource is not 
being used. Unfortunately, the Negro 
citizen is at the lower stratum of our 
society. A few outstanding members of 
their race can break through at the top. 
Dr. Bunche is an example. But the ad- 
vantages which the white people enjoy 
are denied to the great bulk of our Negro 
citizens. While we are dealing with civil 
rights in the bill, there are some eco- 
nomic rights which must be considered 
if we are to mean what we say about 
equality of citizenship. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. POTTER. The American tax- 
payer has bought thousands of pages of 
testimony, drearily intoned at endless 
Congressional hearings. At this very 
moment, he is paying $77 a page for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the hours, days, weeks—and I expect it 
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will become months—of debate on the 
pending civil-rights bill. Think for a mo- 
ment of the cost of bringing 96 Members 
of the Senate here day after day, and of 
the costs we incur as other vital legisla- 
tion waits. 

It is needless to continue. All told, the 
sorry record of withholding civil rights 
from all Americans has cost the United 
States billions—I say billions—of dollars. 
The cost of individual human indignity 
and suffering, and the loss of prestige 
for this Nation in the eyes of the world, 
is beyond all calculation. 

Today, Mr. President, we have an op- 
portunity to end this wasteful effort. At 
long last we may rectify a great wrong 
and demonstrate to the world the vi- 
tality and strength of the democratic 
concept. 

The issue we must resolve is explosive. 
It is controversial. Its political reper- 
cussions have been described as loaded 
with dynamite. For these reasons, sen- 
timent for compromise has developed in 
this Chamber. 

Undoubtedly there is room for clarifi- 
cation of the bill. The greatest achieve- 
ments of the Senate of the United States 
have stemmed from patient compromise. 
We shall be doing that as we seek to iron 
out weaknesses in the proposed legisla- 
tion before us. 

One of the major objections raised by 
opponents refers to enforcement of sec- 
tion III. They claim that Federal troops 
could be used under this section to en- 
force desegregation of southern schools. 
Certainly this was not the intent of those 
who draited the legislation, and it would 
be wise to clarify the bill by stating that 
explicitly. 

But I should like to issue a warning. 
The bare bones of the issue we must re- 
solve are revealed in the bill’s provisions 
affecting the right to vote. On this 
there can be no compromise. 

Any compromise on the right to vote 
will kill the effectiveness of this bill. It 
will throttle civil rights just as surely as 
if we voted the entire measure down in a 
body. 

There is an effort under way, as we all 
know, to amend the bill to provide for 
jury trials. The Senators who oppose 
this bill have filled our ears and bom- 
barded the press and publie with scare 
talk on this subject. To insure one legal 
right, that of voting, they say, we are 
sacrificing another—the right to a jury 
trial. 

Mr. President, nothing could be further 
from the truth. Such talk is a smoke- 
sereen, It has succeeded in clouding the 
issue. It has frightened many citizens 
who have worked for years to make civil 
rights effective and who cherish the 
principles of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, the jury trial question 
is a strawman. The strawman has 
been created out of thin air by those who 
are fearful of the overwhelming justice 
and logic of this bill. The strawman can 
be easily knocked down by the legal facts 
of the situation. I should like to men- 
tion a few. 

In February, when the Attorney Gen- 
eral appeared before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to testify on civil-rights proposals, 
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he went into this point at length. Any- 
one who reads those hearings will see 
that he clarified this point over and over 
again for certain members of the com- 
mittee. 

Briefly, he explained that it is normal 
court practice—and always has been— 
to proceed in civil actions, or in what we 
call actions of “equity,” only through a 
judge and without a jury. This rule has 
stood the test of time. It is wrapped in 
the body of our civil law. It has never 
before been questioned as a method of 
proper legal procedure. Under constitu- 
tional government, the courts and the 
judges have inherent power by due course 
of law to appropriately punish by fine or 
imprisonment or otherwise, any conduct 
in law that constitutes an offense against 
the authority and dignity of a court or 
judicial officer. 

The power of the court to act in con- 
tempt without a jury is well established. 

In criminal actions, of course, the de- 
fendant must face a judge and a jury. 
When an action is called criminal, it is 
already a thing of the past. The crime 
has been committed. When a man is 
deprived of his voting right, the damage 
is done. This bill, Mr. President, aims 
to prevent such interference with the 
right to vote, rather than to prosecute 
it as a criminal action after the damage 
has been done. It would operate to avert 
the act first rather than prosecute it 
later. 

The Department of Justice would be 
enabled to intervene in behalf of a citi- 
zen to prevent violation of his right to 
vote. It would do so through a simple 
court order—or injunction—forbidding 
that violation. Failure to comply would 
bring a contempt proceeding. If any- 
one doubted that justice had been done, 
he would have full right of appeal to a 
higher court. 

There is nothing new or novel about 
this. Several of our Federal statutes 
are enforced in precisely the same man- 
ner—through injunetive relief. The 
Labor-Management Act is a law in point. 

If the Senators from the South who 
deplore the absence of a jury-trial clause 
in this bill will check the body of law 
in their own States, they will find that 
it carries out the rule that a person 
charged with contempt does not have 
either a constitutional or statutory right 
to a trial by jury. 

In Louisiana’s Revised Statutes, we 
read: 

Every court has the inherent power to en- 
force the orders which it has power to ren- 
der, and it is the inherent duty of every 
judge to see that the proceedings in which 
he presides shall be carried on decently and 
with dignity. 


In Mississippi the supreme court 
ruled: 

We do not think it necessary to discuss 
the error assigned because of the court’s 
action in denying appellants the right of 
trial by jury in this proceeding for contempt, 
further than to say that the overwhelming 
weight of authority is that in such cases they 
were not entitled to a jury trial. 


Two early South Carolina cases estab- 
lished the rule of no jury in contempt 
cases. 
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North Carolina: 

And it is in no sense the denial of a con- 
stitutional right that a jury trial is refused 
in such [contempt] cases. 


Alabama: Courts are authorized to 
punish summarily, without a jury trial, 
disrespect for their authority, including 
disobedience by any person to any lawful 
writ, process, order’, rule, decree, or com- 
mand thereof. 

Florida: The Supreme Court of Florida 
in Ex parte Earman (85 Fla. 297) recog- 
nized the inherent power of courts to 
punish contempt. 

Arkansas: 

The power of punishment for contempt is 
inherent in and an immemorial incident of 
judicial power, its conclusions to be reached 
and judgments found without the interven- 
tion of a jury. 


Virginia: An attempt to require a jury 
trial in contempt cases was ruled uncon- 
stitutional by Virginia's Supreme Court 
of Appeals. 

Mr. President, I have only summarized 
the judicial background in these States. 
For the Recorp, however, I have here 
complete documentation and case cita- 
tions supporting my statements, which I 
request be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dirksen in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Michigan? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I re- 
peat, the jury trial question raised by 
the bill’s opponents is a strawman, an 
issue created out of whole cloth which 
has no bearing on the bill. The reason 
behind it is obvious: In many instances 
southern juries do not convict white men 
of offenses against Negroes. Making 
jury trials mandatory will protect those 
white men and perpetuate their inter- 
ference with the civil rights of Negroes. 

If the opponents of this legislation are 
sincere in saying that they wish to up- 
hold the Constitution of the United 
States, surely they will not object to a 
bill which insures the right to vote. 

If they reject this simple, direct and 
traditional means of assuring every citi- 
zen his right, then, Mr. President, we 
may begin to wonder whether something 
remains unsaid in this historic debate. 
Is it that certain Members object to the 
political uncertainties opened up by a 
new group of voters, numbering several 
millions, making their first trip to the 
ballot box? 

Surely this should cause no uneasiness. 
In 1950 almost half the counties in the 
South had a Negro population of less 
than 10 percent. Only one-fifth of 
southern counties had 40 percent or more 
colored people. Thousands, perhaps 
millions, of Negroes leave the South 
each year. This Negro-white ratio is 
important in banishing the idea of a 
“solid South.” 

To further clarify the intent of this 
bill, I should like to quote a brief portion 
of the Attorney General’s statement. be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee: 

These proposals would not extend or in- 
crease the area of civil rights jurisdiction in 
which the Federal Government is entitled to 
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act. These rights are now protected by 
amendments to the Constitution and when 
they are violated the Government may act 
already under the criminal law. 

Enactment of our proposals would add 
civil remedies which would not enlarge or in 
any way clash, as we see it, with the con- 
stitutional limitations on Federal Govern- 
ment action in this field. Rather it would 
permit us to take civil remedial action in- 
stead of having to depend solely on criminal 
proceedings. I am convinced it would make 
the difference between success and failure in 
the meaningful protection of the civil rights 
of our citizens. 

It has consistently been the policy of the 
Department (of Justice) over the years not 
to prosecute criminally under the civil rights 
statutes where remedial action has been 
taken locally. 

But in those areas where the local com- 
munity completely fails to respect Federal 
rights, the Federal Government must have 
power to act, and to act effectively, if the 
Federal Constitution and the Federal laws 
are to be, in the words of the Constitution, 
the “supreme law of the land.” 


Mr. President, before this grueling 
episode is over, we shall hear the provi- 
sions of this bill attacked on grounds 
ranging from so-called legal considera- 
tions to picayunish details. 

For myself, I should like to voice one 
simple plea to my colleagues: 

The Congress of the United States and 
the American people can no longer ignore 
the South’s disfranchisement of the 
Negro. In the presidential election of 
1956 only 28 percent of Alabama’s voters 
went to the polls. In Georgia only 30 
percent voted and in Mississippi 22 per- 
cent. This compares with 67 percent in 
my own State of Michigan and com- 
paratively high percentages in such 
States as New York and Connecticut. 

I repeat, the Congress of the United 
States can no longer ignore the Negro’s 
disfranchisement. We are called upon 
to take a giant step in the direction of 
the principles upon which this Nation 
was founded. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Georgia has asked that the South “be 
given time.” 

Mr. President, the Constitution of the 
United States was ratified on June 21, 
1788. 

The Emancipation Proclamation be- 
came effective January 1, 1863. That 
was 94 years ago, and I believe all of us 
here will agree that some evidence of 
change might be expected in the span of 
almost a century. The South, Mr. 
President, has had time. 

Friends of civil rights have shown in 
this debate moderation and above all, 
understanding. We ask the same of the 
South. Now is the time for those able 
and distinguished gentlemen to demon- 
strate leadership—not harassment—in 
the steady progress of this Nation to- 
ward its full destiny. 

Today, as we move toward action on a 
bill to guarantee civil rights, I am con- 
fident that this Nation is about to take a 
giant step toward the democratic ideal. 
The step may stretch our muscles pain- 
fully and our forward foot may drag 
through quagmires as we lift it toward 
the higher level. 

We know how painful the step will be 
for some: But we must take it together 
as peoples in other lands are taking it 
together. We cannot go it alone or in 
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halves or quarters: We need you Ameri- 
cans to whom this step is more painful. 
We need the leaders of today’s South to 
help us close a gaping void in the demo- 
cratic structure. To my colleagues of 
the South, I say: Your opportunity is 
great, your leadership is worthy, and you 
white men of the South have built a rec- 
ord of gallantry and courage in states- 
manship. 

You must help us take that step, for if 
we do not take it now, we shall have 
repudiated a great heritage—a heritage 
for which John Hancock staked his life, 
for which Washington and his men 
walked in frozen blood at Valley Forge, 
for which Lincoln held together an em- 
battled union. 

Mr. President, if we do not accept this 
honest, straightforward obligation, we 
shall have repudiated everything 
America stands for in the eyes of a world 
beleaguered by hunger and oppression. 
We shall have betrayed those Americans 
of dark skin who pay their taxes to sup- 
port this Government and who only a 
decade ago gave their lives for these self- 
same principles. 

I fought beside Negroes in the war. I 
saw them die for us. For the Senate of 
the United States to repay those valiant 
men by disfranchising their race would 
be shoddy indeed. Or even for the Sen- 
ate to repay them by a watered-down 
version of this legislation would make a 
mockery of the democratic concept we 
hold dear. 

This is no last ditch for you, gentle- 
men of the South. It is your oppor- 
tunity to prove the worth of the Ameri- 
can ideal. 

It is possible, Mr. President, even after 
our labors to produce an acceptable bill 
and to pass it, that it may not be as 
virile and effective a measure as many 
of us would wish. If so, every man here 
knows that this will not be the end of 
the struggle for equal rights. 

We owe it to this Nation and to the 
world to pass an adequate civil-rights 
bill. By adequate I mean that nothing 
in it should operate to interfere with 
any individual’s right to vote. 

If we do not pass adequate legislation, 
I serve notice today that I will introduce 
a bill exempting from the draft any man 
of voting age who is prevented from 
exercising his God-given legal right to 
vote. 

I see no decency and justice in asking 
a man to die for a country where he is 
not permitted to avail himself of the 
simple democratic privileges of the Bill 
of Rights. 

I should like to recall to my colleagues 
a few lines from Julius Caesar which 
hold profound meaning for this Nation 
today: 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


The United States today is at the crest 
of her prestige in the Free World. This 
is the tide in our affairs which we must 
take at the flood. This is a moment in 
history when our behavior reveals to the 
world our most fundamental motives. 
Let us so conduct ourselves in the Senate 
that this Nation does not sink into the 
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shallows and miseries, but remains at 
the crest forever, serving as a light for 
the rest of the world. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I wish to 
express to the Senator from Michigan 
my deep appreciation personally—and I 
know my colleagues will join me—for the 
fine speech he has made, and for his 
moving and extraordinarily persuasive 
discussion of the basic underlying issues 
involved in the proposed legislation 
pending before the Senate. It is always 
a pleasure to hear the Senator from 
Michigan, and on this occasion he brings 
a specially poignant and valuable mes- 
sage to us. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey, who is one of the dis- 
tinguished leaders in the field of secur- 
ing good civil-rights legislation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I, too, would like to join 
my colleague from New Jersey and other 
colleagues who, I know, feel the same 
way, in complimenting the Senator from 
Michigan and congratulating him upon a 
fine presentation. He has made a real 
contribution to what is developing into a 
historic debate. 

I add that I know of no one who can 
speak more feelingly and personally, or 
with greater validity, on a very funda- 
mental question, which I have not heard 
mentioned in this debate until now. I 
refer to the fact that Negroes, like white 
men, have defended the security and the 
very life of our country, side by side, 
without distinction, and with great valor. 
Generals who have led them in battle 
have so testified. I think that is an ex- 
tremely salient point, because time and 
again we have heard proclaimed—and 
quite properly—the valor with which 
those in the South have defended Ameri- 
can freedom. That is quite true. Their 
action can be lauded as a fine example 
of patriotism. The same can be said of 
the contribution of our Negro service- 
men who have served shoulder to 
shoulder and side by side with men from 
all areas of the country. The Senator 
from Michigan is well entitled to speak 
on that subject. 

Mr. POTTER. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the junior Senator from New 
York. I am sure he will agree with me 
that some of the present conditions 
seem grossly unfair, and certainly not in 
the best traditions of our democratic 
principles, which we like to have con- 
sidered as American principles. When a 
Negro man raises his hand to defend the 
Constitution and goes into battle and 
dies as a result of his action, he is de- 
fending the very rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution to every citizen. 

Yet he may be prohibited from en- 
joying some of the benefits. In other 
words, Mr. President, what I am saying 
is that he is being asked to take on some 
of the unpleasant tasks of citizenship, 
such as serving in the Armed Forces—if 
we may call such duty an unpleasant 
duty—and is being asked to take on cer- 
tain responsibilities of citizenship, which, 
incidentally, he gladly does. He does not 
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consider such service in the Armed 
Forces as a responsibility he would like 
to avoid, of course, and he, like every 
other good citizen, is ready to protect 
his country. However, I say it is 
grossly unfair to ask him to make some 
sacrifices and ask him to assume some 
responsibilities, which may even involve 
his giving up his life, while at the same 
time he is not allowed to enjoy his con- 
stitutional right to vote. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
join my other colleagues in congratu- 
lating the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Porrer] on his very fine 
contribution to the subject matter of 
the debate. He has certainly been one 
of the outstanding advocates of sound 
and efficient civil rights legislation, as 
well as effective civil rights legislation; 
and I know that he has contributed 
much to the debate, and has been very 
helpful in his leadership. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the distin- 
guished minority leader, 

Mr. MANSFIELD... Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DIRKSEN in the chair). The Secretary 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

EXHIBIT 1 
TRIAL BY JURY IN CONTEMPT CASES IN SOUTHERN 
STATES 

“To try a case of contempt without the in- 
tervention of a jury violates no constitu- 
tional provision.” 

The above quotation from a case decided 
by the Court of Appeals of Georgia states the 
rule of law followed by American courts 
since the establishment of our constitu- 
tional form of government. 

Since many Southern political opponents 
of the pending civil rights bill state other- 
wise, it would seem advisable to look into 
the law in those States from which this op- 
position arises to determine whether there 
is any legal basis for their argument based 
on local practice. 

The following is a survey of the law of 
contempt in those States furnishing signers 
of the so-called Southern Manifesto. 

Alabama 

In Alabama, the law of contempt has been 
codified and is set out in the Alabama Code, 
title 13, section 2. 

Under this statute courts are authorized 
to punish summarily (without a jury trial) 
disrespect for their authority, including dis- 
obedience by any person “to any lawful writ, 
process, order, rule, decree or command 
thereof.” 

The Alabama courts have held that this is 
merely declaratory of the common law, Ex 
Parte Stephenson, 34 Ala. App. 1, 40 So. 2d 
713; and that the power is inherent in the 
courts, Ex Parte Wetzel, 243 Ala. 130, 8 So. 
2d 824. 

This view was expressed thusly in Ex Parte 
Dickens, 162 Ala. 272, 280, 50 So. 218: 

“All courts have the inherent power to 
punish for contempt, and although con- 
tempts are divided into criminal and civil 
contempts, yet the power of the court in 
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each, rests upon its right to protect its 
dignity and to demand obedience to its 
decrees.” 


Arkansas 


In this State, the governing rule is set out 
in the case of Freeman v. State, 188 Ark. 1058, 
69 S. W. 267, as follows: 

“To determine what the law of contempt 
is, and the power of the courts with respect 
thereto, we need only to look to our own 
decisions, and from these we derive the 
following rules: (1) That the power of 
punishment for contempt is independent of 
statutory authority, being mherent in and 
an immemorial incident of judicial power, 
its conclusions to be reached and judgments 
found without the intervention of a jury...” 
pp. 1063-1064. 

In Arkansas, in addition to the courts, the 
Civil Service Commission has power to find 
a person in contempt and punish. 19 Arkan- 
sas Statutes, sections 1310, 1411, 1510, and 
1610. 

Also under recently enacted legislation 
(house bill No. 322, 1957), the newly created 
“Sovereignty Commission” has been granted 
the power of contempt. 


Florida 


Florida likewise recognizes the inherent 
power of courts to punish contempt. The 
Supreme Court of Florida voiced its opinion 
in Ex Parte Earman, 85 Fla. 297, 313-314: 

“But as all persons do not at all times ap- 
preciate or recognize their obligations of 
respect for the tribunals that are established 
by governmental authority to maintain right 
and justice in the various relations of human 
life, the courts and judges have under con- 
stitutional government inherent power by 
due course of law to appropriately punish 
by fine or imprisonment or otherwise, any 
conduct that in law constitutes an offense 
against the authority and dignity of a court 
or judicial officer in the performance of judi- 
cial functions. And appropriate punishment 
may be imposed by the court or judge whose 
authority or dignity has been unlawfully 
assailed.” 

The power of the court to act in contempt 
without a jury is so well established in Flor- 
ida there are no reported cases raising the 
issue. 

Nonjudicial bodies granted contempt 
power are the Railroad Commission, Florida 
Annotated Statutes, secs. 350.59, 350.61, 
364,25 and county commissioners, 125.01. 


Georgia 


In Georgia, it was early decided and re- 
peatedly reaffirmed by the courts that the 
right to a jury trial in contempt cases is 
nonexistent. The following cases have so 
held: 

In Re Fite, 11 Ga. App. 665; Lee v. Lee, 97 
Ga. 736; Stokes v. Stokes, 126 Ga. 804; Den- 
nard v. Farmers and Merchants Bank, 149 
Ga. 837; Kingsbery v. Ryan, 92 Ga. 108; 
Tindall v. Nisbet, 113 Ga. 1114; Gaston v. 
Shunk Plow Co., 161 Ga. 287; Lewis v. Theo- 
doro, 33 Ga. App. 355. 

The quotation introducing this discussion 
is taken from the Gaston case, in which the 
Supreme Court of Georgia approved a prior 
decision of the court of appeals in the fol- 
lowing language: 

. . the Court of Appeals held that To 
try a case of contempt without the inter- 
vention of a jury violates no constitutional 
provision.“ . . The right to a trial by jury, 
unless extended by statute, applies only to 
actions proceeding according to the course 
of the common law, not to proceed- 
ings of a summary character.” P. 299. 

In Georgia, there is one minor limitation 
on the power of courts to impose punish- 
ment without a jury trial. 

In cases involving an order to pass money, 
where the person under order to do so denies 
that the money is in his custody, he cannot 
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be imprisoned without a jury trial. Code of 
Georgia Annotated, 24-105 (i). 
Louisiana 


In Louisiane, the law of contempt has been 
codified in Revised Statutes 15:11, which 
states: 

“Every court has the Inherent power to 
enforce the orders which it has power to 
render, and it is the inherent duty of every 
judge to see that the proceedings in the 
court in which he presides shall be carried 
on decently, and with dignity and in an or- 
derly manner; hence every court has author- 
ity to issue such writs and orders as may be 
necessary or proper in aid of the jurisdiction 
conferred upon it, and to punish, as being 
a contempt, every interference with or dis- 
obedience of its process or orders, as well as 
every act interrupting or tending to inter- 
rupt its proceedings, or impairing the respect 
due to its authority. .. .” 

There are no reported cases challenging the 
5 of the courts to act without a 

ury. 
Mississippi 

When the question of a contempt jury 
trial was raised in Mississippi, it was sum- 
marily disposed of by that State’s highest 
court as follows: 

“We do not think it necessary to discuss 
the error assigned because of the court's 
action in denying appellants the right of 
trial by jury in this proceeding for contempt, 
further than to say that the overwhelming 
weight of authority is that in such cases 
they were not entitled to a jury trial.” 
O'Flynn v. State, 89 Miss. 850, 862; 43 So. 82. 

In Mississippi, county boards of super- 
visors have the power to punish contempt of 
their authority. Mississippi Code Annotated, 
title 13, section 2881. 

The recently created “State Sovereignty 
Commission” (house bill No. 880, 1956) has 
power to punish contempt “by fine or im- 
prisonment at the discretion of the Commis- 
sion.” 

North Carolina 


Quotations from two North Carolina cases 
are sufficient to establish the rule in that 
State. 

“And it is in no sense the denial of a 
constitutional right that a jury trial is re- 
fused in such [contempt] cases.” State v. 
Little, 175 N. C. 743, 747; 94 S. E. 680. 

in this State a contempt proceeding is 
authorized by statute. ... This Court has 
described it as sui generis, criminal in its 
nature, which may be resorted to in civil or 
criminal actions. . . . And it is held that per- 
sons charged are not entitled to a jury trial 
in such proceedings.” Safie Manufacturing 
Co. v. Arnold, 228 N. C. 375, 389; 45 S. E. 2d 
577. 

The rule as expounded by the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina has been universally 
followed by the courts of that State. Among 
the other reported cases applying it are Baker 
v. Cordon, 86 N. Car. 116; In Re Deaton, 105 
N. Car. 59, 11 S. E. 244; and Jn Re Brown, 168 
N. Car. 743, 94 S. E. 680. 

Senator Samuel J. Ervin, Jr., of North 
Carolina, one of the leading exponents of 
the “trial by jury“ amendments, served on 
the Supreme Court of North Carolina prior 
to his appointment to the Senate. During 
his service on the bench, he participated in 
cases upholding contempt proceedings, in 
which the accused had not been tried before 
a jury. 

These cases are Hart Cotton Mills, Inc., v. 
Abrams, 231 N. C. 431, Erwin Mills, Inc. v. 
Textile Workers of America, 234 N. C. 321, 
Royal Cotton Mills, Inc. v. Textile Workers of 
America, 234 N. C. 545, rehearing denied, 234 
N. C. 749. 

Under North Carolina statutes (G. S. 5-1 
to G. S. 5-9) contempt power is granted to 
referees, commissioners, clerks of court, 
county boards of commissioners, utility 
commissioners and industrial commissioners. 
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South Carolina 


Two early South Carolina cases established 
the rule of no jury in contempt cases. 

Ex Parte Winkler, 31 S. C. 171 and Ex Parte 
Boyce, 41 S. C. 201 were both cases involving 
refusal of litigants to obey court orders. 
When ordered to show cause why they should 
not be held in contempt they asked for jury 
trials but were denied. The Supreme Court 
of South Carolina upheld the denial. 

Speaking further on the question of con- 
tempt, the court said, in State v. Gof, 228 
S. C. 17, 21-22, 88 S. E. 2d 788: 

“There can be no doubt about the power 
of the courts of general jurisdiction in this 
State to punish for contempt. This power 
is not derived from any statute but from the 
common law which from its inception rec- 
ognized this implied and necessary power, 
without which contumacious conduct could 
well destroy the authority of any court.” 

Under South Carolina law, the Reorganiza- 
tion Commission is granted contempt power. 
Code of Laws of South Carolina, title 9, 
section 216. 

Tennessee 


The Supreme Court of Tennessee has re- 
jected the jury trial argument as follows: 

“The general rule is that a constitutional 
guaranty of a jury trial does not apply to 
proceedings to punish for contempt of court 
whether in a court of law, a court of equity, 
a court having criminal jurisdiction, or other 
court.” Pass v. State, 181 Tenn. 613, 618; 184 
S. W. 2d 1. 

In its opinion, the supreme court in the 
Pass case cited with approval Underwood’s 
Case, 21 Tenn. 46, in which the following 
language is found: 

“The power to punish summarily by proc- 
ess of attachment, for contempts has heen 
coeval with the existence of courts. Hasty 
thinkers, proceeding on false notions of lib- 
erty, have sometimes maintained, that this 
power is but little in harmony with the 
liberal institutions of England and America. 
But on the contrary, it is obvious that wher- 
ever the laws govern, and not the bayonets 
of the executive power, the courts must be 
armed with this summary authority in order 
to attain the ends of their institutions. To 
courts of chancery it is indispensable.” 


Teras 


In Texas, also, the principle is established 
that courts decide contempt cases without 
a jury. 

In Ex Parte Allison, 99 Tex. 455, 463; 90 
S. W. 870, the jury trial argument was an- 
swered: 

“It is true that in case of a violation of the 
injunction there is in the contempt proceed- 
ings no trial by jury; but no such right 
exists at common law in proceedings for con- 
tempt. Hence that does not contravene the 
provision which declares that ‘the right of 
trial by jury shall remain inviolate.” That 
provision merely protects the right as it ex- 
isted at the time the Constitution went into 
effect.” 

Other cases applying this principle are Ex 
Parte Houston, 87 Tex. Cr. R. 8, 219 S. W. 826; 
Ex Parte Miller, 91 Tex. Cr. R. 607, 240 S. W. 
944; Ex Parte Win free, 263 S. W. 2d 154. 

Contempt power has been conferred by 


Texas on the following nonjudicial officials: 


Condemnation Commission, Texas Civil Stat- 
utes, article 3264 (11); Railroad Commission, 
article 6451; State Tax Board, article 7104; 
Industrial Accident Commission, article 
8307 (4). 

Virginia 


An attempt to require a jury trial in con- 
tempt cases was ruled unconstitutional by 
Virginia's Supreme Court of Appeals. 

The legislature had passed a law requiring 
jury trials in certain contempt cases. In 
Striking down the legislation as unconstitu- 
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tional, Virginia’s highest court ruled in Car- 
ter’s Case, 96 Va. 791, 32 S. E. 780: 

“That in the courts created by the Con- 
stitution there is an inherent power of self- 
defense and self-preservation; that this 
power may be regulated but cannot be de- 
stroyed, or so far diminished as to be ren- 
dered ineffectual by legislative enactment; 
that it is a power necessarily resident in and 
to be exercised by the court itself, and that 
the vice of an act which seeks to deprive the 
court of this inherent power is not cured by 
providing for its exercise by a jury.” P. 816. 

In the course of its discussion in Carter's 
case, the court cited with approval the 
following quotation from Campbell’s Lives of 
the Chief Justices: 

“Truth compels me to say that the mode 
of proceeding by attachment stands upon 
the very same foundation as trial by jury; it 
is a constitutional remedy in particular cases, 
and the judges in these cases are as much 
bound to give an activity to this part of the 
law as to any other.“ P. 807. 

Under subsequent legislation, Virginia has 
limited the power of judges to punish in 
cases of direct contempt committed in the 
court’s presence by requiring that they im- 
panel a jury to impose punishment exceed- 
ing $50.00 fine or 10-day jail sentences. 18 
Code of Virginia 258. 

This would not, of course, apply in cases 
involving refusal to obey injunctions and 
other court orders. 

. > . . . 


From the foregoing discussion of the law 
in States from which chief opposition to the 
civil rights bill stems, it can be seen that 
there is no precedent in the legal history of 
those States to support the theories now 
being advanced by their Congressional 
spokesmen, 

The time tested rule in those States, with 
two minor exceptions, is that a person 
charged with contempt does not have either 
a constitutional or statutory right to a trial 
by jury. The two exceptions, relating to 
limitations on the court's power to punish, 
where money is involved or for contempt in 
the presence of the court, would not be rel- 
evant under the proposed civil rights bill. 

In addition to defending the right of 
courts to punish without a jury, several of 
these States have extended the power of con- 
tempt to administrative agencies, indicating 
their acceptance of its use in effectuating 
compliance with orders and decrees necessary 
for orderly government. 


PROPOSED VISIT OF MARSHAL 
ZHUKOV 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
many Americans have been puzzled by 
the strange statement made by President 
Eisenhower that he was “very hard put 
to it” to defend our free democratic sys- 
tem of government when talking with 
his old friend Marshal Zhukov. 

In today’s Washington Evening Star 
is an editorial entitled “Easy To Defend,” 
dealing with this matter. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed at this point in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Easy To DEFEND 

In commenting on Marshal Zhukov—“an 
honest man” and “a confirmed Communist” 
who apparently used to be a pretty good 
friend of his—President Eisenhower has 
made a somewhat surprising confession. He 
has told his news conference that once upon 
a time in Berlin, in a 3-hour conversation 
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with this rather attractive Soviet bigwig, he 
was very hard put to it, ideologically, to de- 
fend our free democratic system against the 
iron rule that the Kremlin imposes upon all 
under its sway. 

As the President has explained, Marshal 
Zhukov merely told him that our way of 
doing things is materialistic, whereas the 
Soviet way is idealistic. We are material- 
istic, it seems, because we can earn what we 
please, save what we please, buy what we 
please, and think and act as we please—up 
to a point. By way of contrast, life behind 
the Iron Curtain is idealistic because, in the 
Zhukov view, it involves the selling of a very 
hard program—a program under which the 
people are told that they can do nothing as 
they please, but must forget about individual 
freedom and sacrifice their normal liberties 
for the common good of the state. 

What puzzles us is why the President, who 
was then our top commander in Berlin, 
should have found it difficult to demolish 
Marshal Zhukov's arguments. After all, a 
confirmed Communist” is a pretty poor de- 
bater. For he doggedly and boringly mouths 
dogmas that are self-evidently ridiculous in 
the way they do violence to all recognizable 
realities. One reality is that men are chil- 
dren of God who want to be reasonably free. 
Another reality is that they are not free 
under the Soviet system and that system is 
quite literally a system that regiments and 
terrorizes the masses to serve the twisted 
ambitions of a power-hungry despotism 
made up of only a few men with feet of clay. 
And a third reality, among many others, is 
that this despotism, wherever it exists in the 
world, is so unsure of itself, so absolutely 
and so utterly unrepresentative of the people 
it subjugates, that it never dares to let those 
people have liberty at the polls, or any other 
kind of liberty, lest they overthrow their 
oppressors and become their own masters. 

As for materialism and idealism, what 
could be more materialistic or less idealistic 
than the bleak Communist philosophy? For 
this philosophy denies the possibility that 
God exists. It affirms only that man is a 
sort of cosmic accident with no soul in him, 
no indwelling individual nobility, no higher 
meaning than to live and die and become 
nothing but pointless dust for all eternity, 
and hence only a creature that superior or 
stronger bits of dust (like Mr. Khrushchev, 
for example) are entitled to exploit and en- 
slave. Is this a better measure of humanity 
than the one by which the Free World gov- 
erns itself? Is it harder to defend than the 
Red totalitarian measure? 

Actually, as between the nature of com- 
munism and the nature of our free way of 
life, nothing should be easier than a sales 
talk espousing the latter. True, steeped as 
he is in the rigid, reactionary and obsolete 
stupidities of Marxism-Leninism, a confirmed 
Communist, even if he is also an honest man, 
may be impervious to commonsense argu- 
ments. But the President, when and if Mar- 
shal Zhukoy comes over here for a visit, 
ought to try again to explain to him just 
why our system seems infinitely preferable 
to the Kremlin's. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there are no Senators who desire to 
address the Senate, I move that, under 
the order previously entered, the Senate 
stand in recess until Monday next at 
noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 51 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until Mon- 
day, July 22, 1957, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, Jury 19, 1957 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, as we again engage in 
prayer, inspire us with a love that looks 
up unto Thee in simple and sincere faith 
and goes out to needy humanity in sym- 
pathy and service. 

Grant that daily we may cultivate a 
greater reverence for Thy holy will and 
the immutable laws which Thou hast 
ordained for our temporal and eternal 
welfare. 

We pray that, in character and con- 
duct, we may also manifest a hallowed 
respect for the sanctity of human per- 
sonality and the rights of the individual 
for we have all been created in Thine 
own image and with a capacity to be like 
Thee in spirit. 

May we have within our hearts the 
testimony and the joy of knowing that 
we are living a helpful life and dedicat- 
ing ourselves to the glorious task of 
serving our beloved country and all man- 
kind, 

In Christ’s name we invoke Thy bless- 
ing. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McBride, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed the following 
resolution: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 167 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. JAMEs B. Bow er, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Illinois. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the Presiding Officer to 
join the committee appointed on the part 
of the House of Representatives to attend 
the funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate do now take a recess until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 


THE CORDINER REPORT 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? x 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received from the Committee on Armed 
Services a copy of a report on the bill 
introduced by the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Van ZanptT] and a similar 
bill of my own, H. R. 7642, which would 
implement the military pay reform rec- 
ommended by the Cordiner Committee. 

This report, I regret to say, is a great 
disappointment. It represents a flagrant 
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case of backtracking and double talk. 
Only last Sunday on a national tele- 
vision program Mr. Cordiner reempha- 
sized his belief that the long-term answer 
to the problem of better defense at lower 
cost cannot be accomplished through 
piecemeal adoption of the recommenda- 
tions of his Committee. 

It seems to me that Secretary Wilson's 
assertion in the report that he is al- 
ready initiating a limited plan which 
would carry out some of the Committee’s 
proposals is a weak answer to the Cordi- 
ner recommendation that our military 
pay system needs a complete overhaul. 

My guess is that the real deterrent 
to Eisenhower administration support of 
the wise recommendations of an admin- 
istration-appointed Committee is the 
fact that it would cost possibly as much 
as an additional $300 million the first 
year. Is the Eisenhower administration 
so shortsighted that it is unwilling to in- 
crease military pay expenditures slightly 
now in order to produce ultimate sav- 
ings annually of several billion dollars? 
Only a casual study of the Cordiner re- 
port would show the flimsiness of the 
Defense Department's argument that its 
adoption would stimulate demands for 
general pay raises throughout the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Wilson's letter is pathetic response 
to the outstanding report of the Cordiner 
Committee. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Committee rose on Wednesday I had 
demanded tellers on the vote on the 
committee amendment as amended by 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY]. There has 
been some question as to whether that 
demand for tellers holds over, or whether 
I shall have to make it again at this 
point in order to obtain tellers. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can 
answer that inquiry, but believes the 
inquiry should be made in Committee 
of the Whole. 


SAN ANGELO FEDERAL RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECT, TEXAS 


Mr. TRIMBLE, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privil- 
eged resolution (H. Res. 359, Rept. No. 
829), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2147) to provide for the construction by the 
Secretary of the Interior of the San Angelo 
Federal reclamation project, Texas, and for 
other purposes. After general debate which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue not 
to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
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for amendment, the committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE IN SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. TRIMBLE, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privil- 
edged resolution (H. Res. 358, Rept. No. 
828), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
1) to authorize Federal assistance to the 
States and local communities in financing 
an expanded program of school construction 
so as to eliminate the national shortage of 
classrooms, and all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill, 
and shall continue not to exceed 4 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. It shall be in order to con- 
sider without the intervention of any point 
of order the substitute amendment recom- 
mended by the Committee on Education and 
Labor now in the bill and such substitute 
for the purpose of amendment shall be con- 
sidered under the 5-minute rule as an origi- 
nal bill. At the conclusion of such consider- 
ation the committee shall rise and report 
the bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and any Member 
may demand a separate vote in the House 
on any of the amendments adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole to the bill or com- 
mittee substitute. The previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit with or without instructions. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I make the point of order that a quo- 
rum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 147] 


Anderson, Gray Preston 

Mont. Gregory Scherer 
Beamer Griffiths Teller 
Boggs Herlong Thompson, N, J, 
Boykin Holifield Thornberry 
Celler Holtzman Vursell 
Dawson, III. Mailiiard * 
Fino Powell 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 409 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1957 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
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Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2130) to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill S. 2130, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Wednesday, July 17, there 
was pending the first committee amend- 
ment in section 4 as amended by the 
Bentley amendment. A teller vote was 
ordered on the committee amendment as 
amended. Without objection, the Clerk 
will again report the first committee 
amendment in section 4 as amended. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, line 16, strike out 8700, 000,000 
and insert in lieu thereof “$5,00,000,000"’, 


Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr, CARNAHAN 
and Mr. BENTLEY. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
154, noes 172. 

So the committee amendment, as 
amended, was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 4, line 17, strike out all of line 17 
down to and including line 20 on page 4. 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN 
will state it. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
have an amendment to the bill as 
amended to strike out the “$800 million” 
and substitute “$600 million”. Is that 
in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. That can be con- 
sidered after this committee amend- 
ment is disposed of. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The committee 
agreed to. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hays of Ohio: 
On page 4, line 15, after not to exceed” 


strike out “$800 million” and insert “$600 
million”, 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

‘Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that this amount has already been 
determined by the previous teller vote, 
and that this is a repetition of the same 
figure. The question there was: What 
should the figure on line 15 and 16 be, 
$800 million, $700 million, or $500 mil- 
lion? Once it has been set by the House 
at $800 million, I feel that forecloses 
further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). Un- 
der the action of the Committee of the 
Whole, the amount in the bill has not 


The gentleman 


amendment was 
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been disturbed. It is now subject to 
amendment, The point of order is over- 
ruled. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
what actually happened here was that 
the committee recommended a figure of 
$700 million. Then the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr, BentLtey] attempted to 
cut it to $500 million, which amendment 
was agreed to. Then the Committee of 
the Whole was faced with the problem 
of deciding between the figure of $500 
million and not the $700 million which 
the committee had recommended but the 
original figure of $800 million. So the 
vote was taken as between $500 million 
and $800 million. 

My amendment, which was defeated in 
the committee by one vote, sets this fig- 
ure at $600 million. Assuming that that 
amendment would carry, I feel certain 
that if the matter went to conference, 
with the Senate figure at $800 million 
and the House at $600 million, we would 
come out with the $700 million figure 
which the committee recommended. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. FuLTON], in defending the original 
bill, made a statement on Wednesday 
and quoted the testimony of someone, 
I think Mr. Moyer, and said that 46 
percent of this money would go to sup- 
port local currencies. I want you to 
think a bit about what this does. 

I want to say this. I know enough 
about banking to know that the people 
who are really getting the benefit are the 
local bankers. It is a question of how 
many hundreds of millions we want to 
use, because 46 percent of whatever they 
get will be used to support the local cur- 
rencies. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. BENTLEY]. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I would like the gen- 
tleman to emphasize the point that the 
House is now faced with the figure as 
reported by the Senate; not that re- 
ported by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. If this figure is not changed, 
when the conferees meet there will be 
no question but that the $800 million 
figure will be accepted. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. That is exactly 
right and I thank the gentleman. The 
House is in the position of raising $100 
million of this amount. If my amend- 
ment is adopted, the House will at least 
not be in the position of having raised 
the bill by $100 million. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. As you have quoted 
me, it is partially correct. Actually, my 
statement had been that of the $668 
million programed by the administra- 
tion for the Far East, of the $900 mil- 
lion defense support total fund, 44 to 46 
percent of that $668 million does go to 
help some currencies, chiefly on the 
military budget. But we must remem- 
ber that of the $900 million there is in 
addition $170 million going to the Near 
East and south Asia. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I do not yield fur- 
ther. The gentleman is correct. It was 
on the Far East, and I accept his correc- 
tion. But the fact still remains that of 
$660 million you are getting 44 to 46 per- 
cent in support of local currencies. The 
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local bankers out there are getting rich 
out of the support of these currencies, 
because through manipulations they are 
the ones who will ultimately make the 
profit. Since we did not support the 
French franc, I say we are putting money 
into a bottomless pit when we try to sup- 
port these local currencies in the Far 
East. What we should do is what we did 
in Germany, insist on a currency reform 
and start allover. When we did that the 
result is that the German mark is one of 
the hardest currencies in the world. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman does not 
accept the statement made by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that the money 
will go to support military budgets? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I accepted the 
part of his statement that had to do with 
supporting local currencies. 

Mr. GROSS. Why, certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] has 
expired. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the Hays amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jupp as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
Hays of Ohio: On page 4, line 15, strike out 
the figure “$600,000,000" and insert the fig- 
ure “$690,000,000". 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, this is an 
attempt to get back to essentially the 
amount that the majority of the com- 
mittee recommended. I may say at the 
outset, that I voted in committee against 
the amendment which was offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio to reduce the 
Senate figure for defense support from 
$800 million to $700 million. I felt it 
was too deep a cut, and I still feel so. 
But I always try to go along in the House 
with the bill which the committee re- 
ports out. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? I would like 
the Recorp to show that the $700 
million was my amendment but I first 
offered $600 million which was defeated 
by 1 vote, and then offered the $700 mil- 
lion figure, which was accepted. 

Mr. JUDD. As I said yesterday, I feel 
this is the place where we can do most 
damage to our country if we cut sub- 
stantially below the amounts asked for 
by the administration. Since the Senate 
had cut defense support to $800 million 
and the House Committee cut it further 
to $700 million, I think we ought to stick 
with that figure and not go below it. 
We cannot put it back to precisely $700 
million; we have already defeated that 
figure. So I suggest $690 million which 
is approximately the same amount. 

Let us look for a moment at where this 
aid will go. Seventy-five percent of all 
defense support goes to the Far East. 
And 84 percent of that amount goes to 
three countries there—Korea, Vietnam, 
and free China. You will recall that 
4 years ago, 1953, when the Communist 
Vietminh in Vietnam threatened to 
capture all of Vietnam and then south 
Asia, we appropriated $700 million in one 
lump to try to keep that area free. It 
succeeded. We had to follow it with 
large amounts and by almost a miracle, 
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Vietnam is free today. But its economy 
is precarious, inflation is just beginning 
to be brought under control. To cut 
drastically this appropriation would 
throw the country into a tailspin—and 
very possibly lose the whole region. 

We have spent $15 billion to win a war 
in Korea and several billion more to 
build up 21 first-class divisions in Korea. 
We have built up 20 divisions on Taiwan, 
a certain number of divisions—you can 
get the number in the books on the 
table—in Vietnam. We are helping 
support the economies of Pakistan, 
Greece, Turkey, Spain—just to mention 
those with the largest military establish- 
ments, all larger than any of them can 
maintain without this economic assist- 
ance. It also makes possible our base 
in Libya and our airbases in Morocco. 

We have spent many billions of dollars 
putting modern weapons into the hands 
of a million and a half soldiers in the 
Far East, and a total of 2,500,000 sol- 
diers in the vital front row bastions 
around the vast rim of the Soviet bloc 
beginning, let me repeat, with Korea, 
and running through Taiwan, Vietnam, 
Thailand, Pakistan, Iran, Turkey, 
Greece, to Spain and Morocco and Libya. 
That iswhere this support goes, to 
keep the forces of those vital countries 
in the field vital to the safety of the 
United States. 

Does it make sense to have spent bil- 
lions of dollars, arming, equipping, and 
training them and then cut down this 
item which alone enables the economies 
of those economically poor countries to 
maintain such large military establish- 
ments? 

If we cut this too deeply what will 
that do to those forces? It will im- 
mobilize them, or demoralize them, or 
demobilize them. 

Korea cannot support 21 divisions, the 
fourth largest army in the world, 700,- 
000 men; she cannot possibly do it. You 
all know her economy was utterly 
destroyed in 1950 and 1951. We have 
ourselves built up this military estab- 
lishment in Korea. While the situation 
has greatly improved, Korea has a long 
way to go before it can support with its 
own resources an army of even 300,000. 
Do you want to send American boys 
back? We had 8 divisions there; now we 
have 2, Why? Only because they have 
the 21 divisions. 

Fail to appropriate adequate funds to 
assist Korea’s economy so that she can 
keep those divisions in the field, and 
you will have to send American boys back 
to Korea. If you like that, all right. I 
do not. 

What do these areas mean to the de- 
fense of the western Pacific—which 
means our own defense? Lose Korea 
and what happens to Japan? Lose Tai- 
wan and what happens to the Philipines? 
Lose Vietnam, and what happens to 
Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, Indonesia— 
and the oil, rubber, tin, and rice sur- 
pluses that the world so desperately 
needs? 

In this fund is defense support for 
Spain. Almost every year in the past 
there have been special amendments to 
give additional amounts to Spain. Do 
we want to cut down even what there is? 
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In this is the aid for Morocco; in this 
is the aid for Libya. Why are they so 
important? Look at the map and it is 
easy to see why. It is not their economy 
or their resources; it is their geography 
that makes them so vital to the security 
of the United States. If you look at 
their location with respect to the Soviet 
Union, you will know that what keeps 
the Soviet Union air force from coming 
over the North Pole and attacking the 
United States is because it knows it can 
be destroyed by planes that would take 
off from these bases and others whose 
support and maintenance are made pos- 
sible by aid provided in this section to 
keep these countries going. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Is it not true that 
defense support is the program in which 
United States agricultural surpluses are 
used primarily under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. A cut in this authorization 
would probably curtail the use of these 
agricultural surpluses. 

Mr. JUDD. That is correct. Let me 
call to the attention of the committee 
these figures: in 1956 $73 million of de- 
fense support funds was used to buy food, 
feed, and fertilizer, 85 percent in the 
United States; $66 million was used to 
purchase coal and petroleum, 82 percent 
in the United States; $113 million in just 
that 1 fiscal year was used for cotton, 
100 percent of which was bought in the 
United States. 

This money is not given to other gov- 
ernments. Most of it, more than two- 
thirds of it is spent here in our own coun- 
try buying commodities and providing 
American jobs in the process. It is com- 
modities we send abroad, for it is com- 
modities these countries need, 

Let us not weaken and jeopardize the 
very defense forces we have succeeded in 
building up in so many strategic places in 
the world. By adopting this amendment 
we will be doing essentially what our 
committee thought was the proper 
amount we ought to authorize. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. COFFIN]. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it might render a service to the commit- 
tee to review what has happened on this 
figure of defense support. It started out 
with $1,200,000,000, which was spent last 
year and of that amount $230 million 
was for what we now call economic aid. 
So the real figure is about $937 million 
for last year. 

It was cut by the Executive to $900 
million in his request, it was cut by the 
other body to $800 million and by our 
committee to $700 million. That is an 
overall cut of 40 percent or in strictly 
defense support money, 26 percent. 

On page 7 of the committee report you 
can see the countries in which this 
money is being spent. We have already 
cut this below the Executive request $200 
million and $202 million is the total 
amount of defense support asked for the 
Near East, South Asia, and Africa. 

How far can you play around with fig- 
ures and pluck them out of the air? 
This is something that no one can be 
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certain on, but I certainly feel it has been 
cut to the bone. 

Moreover, we have in unobligated 
funds for defense support $33 million. 
That is the unobligated part of the pipe- 
line and will last just 164% days. I do 
not consider that the Judd amendment 
is capricious. I do not think the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs is being diffi- 
cult. This is a case where we have al- 
ready seen this amount become danger- 
ously low. On the day before yesterday 
we approved without any discussion the 
military assistance authorization of 
$1,500,000,000. That was wise, in my 
opinion, but it certainly is foolish now, 
having done that, to say that this equally 
important arm of our overseas defense 
shall be sent down the drain because we 
are playing around with figures and try- 
ing to make a cut in this particular field. 
I think any further cut is dangerous and 
I therefore strongly urge adoption of the 
Judd amendment to the Hays amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this item of the bill, this amendment 
and all amendments thereto, close in 20 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
means on the pending amendment and 
all amendments thereto? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Vorys], 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I merely 
want to comment on the criticism that 
defense support is used to support cur- 
rencies in these countries. Why, of 
course it is; it is used to overcome infla- 
tion in these countries, which is a devas- 
tating effect of war and its aftermath. 
What we do is to put in commodities so 
that the people can buy something with 
their money. They need the commodi- 
ties in their economy, and having some- 
thing to buy with their money helps to 
control inflation. So, of course, the sup- 
plies that go in under defense support 
help the currency situations in everyone 
of these countries. 

Now, we have a constant battle going 
on, a quiet battle, in each of these coun- 
tries on the matter of the exchange rate. 
Our former colleague, Mr. Richards, and 
I sat down together and argued that 
matter with Syngman Rhee in Korea. 
That problem of the exchange rates, in- 
flationary artificial exchange rates, oc- 
curs in many of these countries. But, of 
course, defense support helps to bolster 
the economy of the country and helps it 
with its currency problems; helps it with 
its exchange rates, and helps to prevent 
inflation. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Is it not a very inac- 
curate statement to say that when funds 
are used to support currencies, that is 
done simply to help the bankers? 

Mr. VORYS. It is extremely inaccu- 
rate. 
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Now, let me read a part of a statement 
by the President: 

A large part of this assistance is designed 
to support the defense efforts of Korea, Viet- 
nam, and free China which face poten- 
tially active military situations. Important 
amounts are included for Pakistan and 
Turkey which also maintain large defense 
forces in important Free World areas. With 
out this economic assistance, their own mili- 
tary establishments would have to be re- 
duced drastically, and the other nations of 
the Free World, principally the United States, 
would have to carry a greatly increased bur- 
den. These 5 countries would receive 75 
percent of defense-support moneys. 

The legislation sponsored by the admin- 
istration called for $900 million for this pro- 
gram. The authorizing bill which was passed 
by the Senate reduced this amount to $800 
million. The authorizing bill approved by 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee cuts 
this item to $700 million. The teller vote 
taken by the House a short time ago, if sus- 
tained by the House, would cut this item to 
$500 million. 

I view this cut with the utmost serious- 
ness, It represents a reduction of nearly 50 
percent from what the administration has 
asked for this purpose, an estimate which 
represented in my sober judgment the best 
interests of the United States. The cut can 
be considered as no less than a threat to our 
Nation's security and that of the Free World. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment to place the 
figure at $600 million. I had prepared a 
similar amendment. 

Now, just two observations about that 
figure. The Members who have had an 
opportunity to read the hearings I think 
will be convinced, as I am, that $600 mil- 
lion is more than adequate for the pur- 
poses of this section of the bill. 

Secondly, Mr. Chairman, every Mem- 
þer of this House knows that this bill will 
go to conference and knows further that 
the figure as finally arrived at will be 
something other than the figure that 
these bodies put severally in the bill. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge sup- 
port for the $600 million figure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
first I want to just point out that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
Inc], misquoted me. I presume unin- 
tentionally. I did not say that the 
money was used to help the bankers. I 
said the bankers were the ones who ulti- 
mately profited from it. And, I have yet 
to hear any advocate of this figure deny 
that, because they cannot, because it is 
true, that the bankers ultimately do get 
the most out of this thing. 

Now then, we have heard a lot of talk 
here about these brave countries, and I 
certainly want to help those countries 
wherever we can. I have been for this 
bill down through the years, but when 
you say arbitrarily that you have got to 
have so much money or the program is a 
failure, then I say that a lot of people 
are really plucking figures out of the air, 
because last year we heard this arbitrary 
statement made, that the cut that the 
chairman, Mr. Richards, advocated of $1 
billion would wreck the program. Well, 
the cut went through, and this year 
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when they came up they found that they 
still had enough money and a half billion 
dollars left over. Mr. Chairman, I say 
to you that there is plenty of money in 
the pipeline and other funds that can be 
transferred; and I think if you set this 
figure at $600 million and the conferees 
restore it to $700 million you will find 
that they will come back with enough 
money next year and a little left over. 

One other word. You are not doing 
the people any favor when you support 
these rotten currencies and let the 
bankers profiteer. I still say that it 
would be cheaper and wiser to stimulate 
currency reform in these countries 
rather than to try to prop up a currency 
in which no one has any confidence, and 
in which no one will ever have any 
confidence. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] 
talks about brave countries, and he 
mentioned Taiwan. Maybe one of the 
reasons why the only fighting they have 
done in Taiwan in the last few years is 
throwing rocks at the American Em- 
bassy is because they are sick of our 
propping up this currency, this inflated 
currency. Maybe they would like it if 
we really exercised a little judgment 
about it and did as we did in Germany, 
and put it on a sound basis so that not 
the bankers but the people—it is the peo- 
ple to whom we have to look, not the 
few at the top, but the people—would be 
benefited. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Sreminsx1]. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, my 
question concerns the World Bank. I 
suppose it is not classified as a govern- 
ment. Therefore I would like to ask the 
committee if any of these funds go to- 
ward meeting interest payments, or re- 
ducing principal on world bank loans, 
wherever they may have been made. 

Mr. VORYS. No. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. HOSMER}. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time only to ask my colleagues to 
recall the some 400 Russian submarines 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
O’Konsk1] mentioned the other day. I 
think the actual figure is just under 600. 

If you will look at the map you will 
see that the Baltic Sea is no place from 
which to operate submarines, nor is the 
port of Murmansk, nor is the Black Sea. 
It is obvious that the Russians are simply 
stockpiling submarines for the day when 
they can reach out and get ports from 
which those submarines can be operated 
against the United States of America. 

The objective of the legislation we con- 
sider today, in large part, is to boost the 
national strength of countries where 
Russia covets sea bases, providing them 
the power to keep those potential bases 
in their own hands instead of losing them 
to Soviet conquest. 

When you are thinking about these 
proposed cuts, and how far and how 
deep they are going to be, please remem- 
ber that a part of this program is to 
deny those ports to the Russian ag- 
gressors. And I say “Russian” because 
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they are the same aggressive country 
with the same overseas ambitions under 
the Communist regime as they were un- 
der the czarist regime. I think it be- 
hooves us all well to consider whether 
or not we feel that the security of the 
United States is involved in preventing 
the Russians from obtaining submarine 
operating bases in the Mediterranean, in 
the eastern Atlantic, in the Indian 
Ocean, and in the western Pacific. 

If we do so feel, that there is a rela- 
tionship to the security of our country in 
denying those bases to an announced 
hostile foreign power, I urge you to do 
what it has been found reasonably nec- 
essary to do in order to deny those bases 
to that power. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, there are 
no two words in this whole bill more 
euphonious than defense support. It 
ought to be called by its true name, one 
of the real giveaways in the foreign give- 
away bill, because this money goes for 
the balancing of foreign budgets, for 
every conceivable purpose—the paving 
of city streets, the building of highways, 
and so forth, and so on. Name it and 
you can have it. That is what defense 
support means. The gentleman from 
Minnesota came pretty close to stating 
the fact a little while ago when he 
wound up his remarks by pointing out 
the products being shoveled out of the 
United States to foreign countries. That 
is what this foreign aid business is be- 
coming, a built-in gimmick to support 
the economy of the United States. But 
it is robbing Peter to pay Paul, and one 
of these days the taxpayers are going to 
ask some of the Members of the House 
and the other body just how far they in- 
tend to go in robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

The Secretary of the Treasury this 
morning announced a refinancing pro- 
gram of some $24 billion—not millions 
but billions of dollars. The Government 
now is going to borrow money on a 2- to 
4-year basis at 4-percent interest. 

This is the first time I know of in the 
history of this country when the Gov- 
ernment has paid 4 percent interest on 
short term financing. The minimum 
rate, as I understand it, will be 3% per- 
cent on the shortest term obligations. 

Yesterday, along with others, I re- 
ceived certain marching orders from the 
White House with respect to the pro- 
posed cut in so-called defense support. 
I got my last marching orders while in 
the service between 1916 and 1919, and 
I have no intention of following some 
one individual’s marching orders in the 
teller line in the House of Representa. 
tives. 

I am for this amendment to cut this 
expenditure to $600 million. It should 
have been cut to $500 million as con- 
tained in the previous amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Ful TONI. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I find 
myself in the strange position of agree- 
ing in part with the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. These difficult de- 
cisions involve marching orders, and 
they are marching orders for American 
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soldiers unless we provide the oil, the 
gasoline, the food, and the various items 
that are needed by our allied and friendly 
foreign troops in the field. What is the 
use of supplying the artillery, the tanks, 
the guns, and the various items of mili- 
tary hardware that are necessary for 
these troops if the Congress then cuts 
the funds that keep them in the field? 
Countries such as Turkey, Pakistan, 
South Korea, Formosa, and Vietnam will 
not be able to keep these troops in the 
field. 

Let me tell you this: It is correct that 
a vote severely to handicap this mutual- 
security program is a vote for a higher 
draft for our American young men to 
guard these United States necessary 
strategic bases abroad. 

Let us see what this does. It greatly 
aids the Far East countries under pres- 
sure, the south Asian countries, but it 
also helps Turkey and Pakistan, and the 
Mid-East countries. A portion of this 
amount is also for Spain. We should 
not cut Spain out of this program nor 
reduce her funds. 

Likewise in the Mid-East Congress 
would be voting against Israel and the 
various countries we have on our side as 
friends and allies. I cannot break se- 
curity on that because there is an amount 
in this legislation for the Mid-East and 
south Asia that is to back up the Eisen- 
hower doctrine in the Mid-East. Does 
Congress want to pull the plug out on 
that program? Certainly not me. 

There was comment on the $668 mil- 
lion for the Far East area. That was 
my figure that was quoted here by the 
gentleman from Ohio. Let me just show 
you what that is. 

The $668 million proposed for defense 
support is for assistance to the seven 
countries located around the perimeter 
of Communist China, which face more 
immediately the threat of armed Com- 
munist aggression, Cambodia, China— 
Taiwan, Korea, Laos, the Philippines, 
Thailand, and Vietnam. Nearly 95 per- 
cent of this $668 million total is pro- 
gramed for the five-of these countries 
that maintain armies costing consider- 
ably in excess of what they, themselves, 
can finance—Cambodia, China, Korea, 
Laos, and Vietnam. 

One important part of the defense 
support aid proposed for this latter 
group of countries will be in the form of 
a direct local currency contribution to 
the military budget, or for meeting the 
local currency costs of the construction 
of purely military facilities. The amount 
in local currency programed for this 
purpose in fiscal year 1958 is the equiv- 
alent of about 46 percent of the total 
$668 million of defense support that is 
proposed. 

In order to increase the mobility of the 
military forces and make them more ef- 
fective, however, it is necessary that the 
country have a certain minimum of 
roads, airfields, telecommunications, and 
electric power. For the improvement of 
existing and the construction of new fa- 
cilities of these kinds, another 25 percent 
of the funds proposed for defense sup- 
port is programed. 

One major accomplishment, resulting 
from the use of funds in programs di- 
rected toward these general objectives, 
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is the fact that countries in this region 
have been enabled to maintain, without 
serious economic deterioration, the more 
than 1,500,000 men now in their armed 
forces that have been steadily increasing 
in their military capabilities, aided with 
the military equipment and training 
given under the military assistance pro- 
gram. Among these military forces are 
the 21 active and 10 reserve Korean divi- 
sions, constituting the world’s fourth 
largest army, and other forces in the 
remaining countries which are making 
their contribution to peace and Free 
World security. 

Economic improvements that have 
occurred in many of the recipient coun- 
tries constitute another major accom- 
plishment, aided significantly through 
these programs. In Taiwan, a previous- 
ly serious inflation has been brought rea- 
sonably under control, agricultural and 
industrial production has increased sub- 
stantially, and living standards have 
improved. In the Philippines, the im- 
provement brought about in conditions 
throughout the countryside has been a 
significant factor in the success achieved 
in dealing with the Huk menace, now 
nearly eliminated. In Korea, substan- 
tial progress has been made toward 
controlling inflation; also, the major 
work of rehabilitation has been largely 
completed, and projects have been 
started in agriculture, industry, mining, 
education, and health from which sig- 
nificant tangible benefits will in due 
course be seen. In Thailand, the Gov- 
ernment has been moving increasingly 
to improve the effectiveness of its Gov- 
ernment services and the utilization of 
its own resources. In Vietnam, the 
economic and technical assistance given 
has been an indispensable factor in the 
political, military, and internal security 
improvements effected over the past 2 
years, which are too well known to need 
repeating here, 

Considerable progress also has been 
made in improving and expanding 
transportation facilities, increasing the 
mobility of security forces as well as 
contributing to economic development 
and political control. 

Furthermore, with the present low 
living standards of the people and their 
intense desire for visible progress, in- 
ternal stability, and sustained support 
for the military effort will not be 
achieved unless the governments also 
pay attention to conditions affecting the 
people’s welfare, and take action to 
create a situation under which a satis- 
factory morale is possible. The remain- 
ing 29 percent of the defense support 
funds will be used for projects related 
to this purpose. 

Initially, approximately $530 million 
of the $668 million total proposed for 
defense support in fiscal year 1958 will 
be used largely to import salable com- 
modities, which will generate the local 
currency to be made available for mili- 
tary budget support and for projects re- 
lated to the defense effort that fall 
within the categories noted above. This 
means of providing local currency sup- 
port therefore provides also a supply of 
essential commodities for sale on the 
local market, thus helping to reduce the 
danger of serious inflation. 
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The principal commodities to be im- 
ported under this program are bread 
grains, dairy products, cotton, soybeans, 
fertilizer, petroleum products, textiles, 
machinery and spare parts, electrical 
equipment, motor vehicles, coal, chemi- 
cals, pulp and paper, and iron and steel 
materials. Of the amount planned for 
such commodities, $98.2 million are to 
be used for the purchase of surplus 
agricultural commodities from Govern- 
ment stocks, for which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation will be reimbursed. 

What have we done with this program, 
for example, in Vietnam and Cambodia? 
We are building a new port there because 
we absolutely need it if we are going to 
hold that free country. 

What are we doing in the Philippines? 
Developing ports, transportation needs, 
and so forth. What are we doing in 7 out 
of 10 of the countries of the Far East? 
We have helped develop 700 new 4-H 
Clubs with 20,000 members among the 
young people in agricultural clubs help- 
ing those countries to develop, to raise 
the food for the military people that are 
manning these bases for the protection 
of their people as well as the Free World. 
What does America and the Free World 
get in return? Allied troops in the Far 
East consisting of 1,500,000 men, which 
we help through this defense support. 
What do we get in the Near East, Turkey, 
Pakistan, and that area? The United 
States and the Free World get the sup- 
port of 1 million men in the field. So 
we are voting today on 2,500,000 men of 
our allies, whether to help sustain them 
in the field through this defense support 
program, I say to you, Congress cer- 
tainly should do it. It is vital to our 
United States and Free World security. 
I firmly believe that the President as 
our duly elected and experienced Com- 
mander in Chief is right and that Mr. 
Gross as our disagreeing commander 
in chief here today is wrong. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CARNAHAN] to close debate on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. There are just 
two misstatements that I would like to 
correct, One is that there is defense 
support money here for Israel. There is 
none. Number two—if you adopt this 
amendment—Spain is not going to be 
automatically cut out because it is not 
mentioned. The figure will just be re- 
duced to $600 million. That still leaves 
enough to give Spain $30 million and I 
am very much in favor of that. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask for a vote on the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, Gross moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House 
with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. 


Mr. GROSS. I might not have taken 
this time if the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania had not said what he did. I 
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am glad the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania now assumes to have so much au- 
thority and influence that he can desig- 
nate commanding generals. I should 
like to ask the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Vorys] a question. How much of 
this so-called defense support did the 
gentleman say the Government of Viet- 
nam is getting? 

Mr. VORYS. That amount is classi- 
fied, but it is in the book right here at 
the table and it has been here for 4 days 
now. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman says 
the information is classified? That is 
nice. I would like to read from the re- 
port of the other body on the foreign 
handout bill dealing with Vietnam. 
Listen to what is contained in the Sen- 
ate report: 

In Vietnam, for example, United States 
representatives have met with only limited 
success in the past 2 years in persuading the 
Vietnamese Government to adopt and apply 
sound economic and fiscal policies, so essen- 
tial to a development program. These con- 
fiicts involve a basic clash between political 
nationalism and sound economics, and na- 
tionalism prevailed. 


That is something we do not seem to 
be very much concerned about in this 
country—nationalism—but it prevails in 
Vietnam where we are shoveling out the 
money. 

The report reads further: 

This is evident in various facets of han- 
dling commercial aid. It appears also in 
budget administration, for in practice there 
is no real budget control, and, consequently, 
budget deficits have increased inflation in 
the economy, 


That despite what we are doing, I say, 
and I am not reading from the report 
now. I repeat—despite what we are do- 
ing in shoveling out money to that coun- 
try 

Now, listen to this: 

Likewise, the Government has shown a sin- 


gular reluctance to exercise vigorously its 
taxing authority. 


Now, you go ahead and spend hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars on defense 
support and military assistance to bol- 
ster governments that are not taxing 
their people. Someone said a little while 
ago that we have had to do all of these 
things for the French, who are notorious 
for their noncollection of taxes. If I 
remember correctly, we provided more 
than 20 percent of the French military 
budget from 1950 through 1955, and are 
still contributing substantially. Just 
how much further are we expected to go 
in playing suckers for the entire world? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the preferential mo- 
tion. I am not going to take the 5 min- 
utes. I would like to point out that the 
question which we will have to vote on 
immediately is the motion to strike the 
enacting clause. After that is defeated, 
which I assume it will be, then the ques- 
tion comes first on the amendment to 
the amendment, offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp], to set 
the figure at $690 million. Then if that 
prevails on the amendment as amended, 
then the question comes on my amend- 
ment making the amount $600 million. 
With that $600 million in the bill the 
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conferees can go to conference and 
probably come up with exactly the figure 
which the House recommended. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I do not yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Gross. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp], 
to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair 
appointed Mr. CARNAHAN and Mr. Jupp 
as tellers. 

The Committee divided; and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 101, 
noes 149. 

So the substitute amendment was 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FULTON) there 
were—ayes 155, noes 74. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 5. Title I, chapter 4, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which 
relates to general provisions relating to 
mutual defense assistance, is further amend- 
ed as follows: 

(a) In section 142 (b), which relates to 
agreements, strike out in the first sentence 
“chapter 2 or“ and “or under title II.“ 

(b) Section 143 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 143. Assistance to Yugoslavia: In fur- 
nishing assistance to Yugoslavia, the Presi- 
dent shall continuously assure himself (1) 
that Yugoslavia continues to maintain its 
independence, (2) that Yugoslavia is not 
participating in any policy or program for 
the Communist conquest of the world, and 
(3) that the furnishing of such assistance 
is in the interest of the national security 
of the United States. The President shall 
keep the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate, the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House of Representatives, and the Appro- 
priations Committees of the Senate and of 
the House of Representatives fully and con- 
stantly informed of any assistance furnished 
to Yugoslavia under this act.” 

(c) Add a new section 144 as follows: 

“Spc. 144. Southeast Asia: Assistance un- 
der this title shall be made available sub- 
ject to the provisions of sections 141 and 142, 
except that (1) in the case of assistance to 
the Associated States of Cambodia, Laos, and 
Vietnam, and (2) in the case of assistance 
(not to exceed in the aggregate 10 percent of 
the amount appropriated pursuant to section 
121, excluding unexpended balances of prior 
appropriations) to other nations in the area 
of southeast Asia, the President may waive 
specific provisions of section 142 to the ex- 
tent he may deem necessary in the national 
interest to carry out the purposes of this 
act. The President or such officer as he may 
designate shall report each instance of such 
waiver to the Foreign Relations, Appropria- 
tions, and Armed Services Committees of the 
Senate and the Foreign Affairs, Appropria- 
tions, and Armed Services Committees of the 
House of Representatives within 30 days.” 
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Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENTLEY: On 
page 5, strike out line 19 and all that follows 
down through line 6 on page 6, and insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 143, Prohibition of assistance to 
Yugoslavia: Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, no assistance under this title 
or any other title of this act shall be fur- 
nished to Yugoslavia after the date of the 
phere of the Mutual Security Act of 
1957.“ 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, of course, is an annual one 
that we get every year, and it is very 
briefly and simply explained by saying 
that it takes out all assistance to Yugo- 
slavia from the mutual-security pro- 
gram. 

My purpose in offering it is twofold. 
In the first place, there are many Mem- 
bers of the House, including myself, that 
desire an opportunity to vote against 
Communist Yugoslavia, They will have 
the opportunity on this particular 
amendment. 

The second purpose for offering the 
amendment, however, is another reason. 
I am sure the members of the Committee 
will recall last fall an invitation to Mar- 
shal Tito to visit this country issued at 
a time when Secretary Dulles was in the 
hospital and without his knowledge or 
concurrence at that particular time. 
The members of the Committee will, of 
course, recall also that there was circu- 
lated around here a petition opposing 
such an invitation for Marshal Tito to 
visit this country, and as a result the 
thing was left in abeyance, withdrawn, 
suspended, or what have you. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot substantiate 
this fact, but I have heard reports that 
it is very possible that after the Congress 
has adjourned and gone home, the sub- 
ject, the question of an invitation to 
Marshal Tito, will again be reopened by 
the administration. Therefore, I think 
the House might put itself on record not 
only on the question of assistance to 
Yugoslavia but also how it feels about 
the question of Marshal Tito, as I say, 
again visiting this country. When we 
speak of visits, incidentally, it would also 
be appropriate to mention that we ap- 
parently are not only going to be “hon- 
ored” by a visit by Marshal Tito in the 
foreseeable future, but now apparently 
by Marshal Zhukov. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr, FEIGHAN. The gentleman used 
the word “honored” by a visit. I believe 
he means “dishonored.” 

Mr. BENTLEY. When I get a chance 
to revise and extend my remarks I will 
be very glad to put it in quotes. 

As I say, the question of a visit by 
Marshal Zhukov also is apparently in 
the offing at the present time, a visit to 
Secretary of Defense Wilson, I under- 
stand. I do not know how the rest of 
the Members feel about it, but I can say 
this, that I think it would be very un- 
fortunate for an individual, no matter 
how distinguished his military career in 
the army of the Soviet Union during the 
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last great war, who rightfully bears the 
title of Butcher of Budapest, to be in- 
vited to this country for any purpose 
whatsoever. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I was intending to make 
the same statement the gentleman has 
just made. When the United Nations 
General Assembly set up by a special 
committee to investigate the Soviet con- 
quest of Hungary, it made a unanimous 
report in which it unqualifiedly con- 
demned the Soviet intervention as ag- 
gression. The only word that can de- 
scribe the action of the Soviet armies 
in Hungary is the word that the gen- 
tleman used, butchery. And our Gov- 
ernment and many of us in the Congress 
have been trying our best to get the 
United Nations Assembly to meet and 
condemn this outrageous act on the part 
of the Soviet armies. It would seem to 
me incredible if we were now to invite 
to the United States the very butcher, 
General Zhukov, whose butchery not 
only the United Nations but all the 
American people as well have unani- 
mously condemned. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I think the gentle- 
man will agree with me that if this 
visit is actually contemplated and forth- 
coming, it would be almost impossible 
for Ambassador Lodge to press for action 
on the committee report in the United 
Nations. 

Mr. JUDD. Yes; I think it would be 
practically impossible. But, more im- 
portant, what would it do to the hearts 
of the people of Hungary and all other 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain? How 
in the world can we ask them to hang 
on in their resistance to the tyrants 
oppressing them if we fraternize with 
and receive as honored guests, or even 
appear to embrace these tyrants? We 
never yet have gained in the end by 
building up oppressors. The American 
role is to stand with the oppressed. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I am glad the gen- 
tleman agrees with me on this question 
of Marshal Zhukov, 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I agree with 
everything the gentleman has said, but 
I do not think that we need to worry 
much about anybody in the House in- 
viting Marshal Zhukov. He is no friend 
of anybody here. It is the President 
who invited him. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Well, I will agree 
with the gentleman to this extent, that I 
think the Members of the House might 
like to support this in some form as to 
how they feel not only about Marshal 
Zhukov, but also about Marshal Tito. 
In my opinion, they are two of a kind. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I did not 
listen to the gentleman's amendment, but 
I did not know that it had anything to 
do at all with Marshal Zhukov or any 
visits anywhere. I thought it had to do 
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with cutting out all aid to Yugoslavia, in 
place of the language worked out in the 
Senate bill; am I correct? 

Mr. BENTLEY. That is quite correct. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MASON. But the principle re- 
mains the same, regardless whether you 
use names or not. It is the principle 
that we should keep in mind and not the 
names. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman's contribution. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Chairman, like 
every Member of this body, I am acutely 
aware of the need to reduce the cost of 
Government and to lower taxes. But, as 
a member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, I am also acutely aware of 
the need for a national security program 
second to none. And security cannot be 
bought at bargain-basement prices. 

For this reason, I am convinced that 
any efforts to eliminate or weaken the 
so-called foreign-aid program in the 
name of economy would be foolhardy. 
I am equally convinced, Mr. Speaker, 
that the frills, boondoggles, an vision- 
ary nonsense must be ruthlessly cut from 
the program so that every dollar spent 
will exert maximum effort. I believe the 
changes proposed by President Eisen- 
hower in the administration of this pro- 
gram will cure these defects. 

We must not lose sight of the fact 
that foreign aid is an integral part of 
our national security program which 
serves the best interests of the United 
States by promoting its defense, by con- 
tributing to its economic and spiritual 
growth, and by helping to develop a 
world environment of freedom in which 
we may all live in peace. 

Mr. Chairman, the foreign-assistance 
program is a tested and proven supple- 
ment, for our Nation’s defense and gives 
the American people more security per 
dollar invested than any other expendi- 
ture made. The economic and military 
assistance provided to friendly nations 
helps them to shore up their economies 
and strengthen their independence. 

In the case of Korea, for example, 
American and military aid has enabled 
the Koreans to build up their own armed 
forces to the point where we were able 
to bring most of our own soldiers home. 
In the past, we had 8 divisions in Korea; 
now we have 2. If we withdrew our as- 
sistance, Korea would be unable to de- 
fend itself and we would then face the 
choice of either losing that country or 
sending back American forces. 

In the past 8 years the United States 
has furnished direct military assistance 
to the forces of friendly nations in an 
amount of about $17 billion. In this 
same period the Free World nations have 
put $107 billion of their own money into 
the common defense effort. 

With this $17 billion expenditure the 
United States has helped to develop and 
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equip a Free World strength of 200 divi- 
sions of friendly military forces which 
have about 27,000 aircraft and operate 
cs 2,500 active combatant naval ves- 
sels. 

Since 1948 the average share of our 
gross national product that has gone 
for foreign assistance has been about 
1.7 percent, dropping to 1.1 percent in 
1956. The average annual contribution 
of every American man, woman, and 
child since World War II has been about 
$26 each. In our task of world leader- 
ship, the most important job of all is the 
waging of peace and this program lays a 
firmer foundation for peace than any 
other effort of our country. 

Certainly, the price is not too much to 
pay if we prevent a third world war. 

At present, our foreign aid takes the 
form of five major activities. Military 
assistance provides arms, equipment, and 
training of military forces of other na- 
tions. Defense support includes special 
assistance to nations with which we have 
military agreements. Development as- 
sistance, sometimes called economic de- 
velopment, includes loans and grants for 
long-range projects such as the develop- 
ment of natural resources, building of 
transportation systems, and establishing 
basic industries, 

Technical cooperation includes pro- 
grams for sharing technical skills by 
sending experts, training personnel, and 
providing equipment for demonstration. 
United Nations technical assistance in- 
cludes the United States contribution to 
the United Nations expanded technical 
assistance program, similar to United 
States technical cooperation except that 
it is supported by many nations. 

While there may have been some in- 
stances of overlapping and inefficiency 
in the administration of the whole pro- 
gram, I am confident that changes pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower his 
recommendations to Congress will rem- 
edy these defects. These changes are 
basic in nature and involve four major 
policy revisions, as follows: 

First, defense assistance programs 
should be separated from programs for 
economic development. Second, de- 
fense assistance should be recognized 
and treated as an integral part of our 
own worldwide defense efforts. Third, 
economic development assistance should 
be provided primarily through loans, on 
a continuing basis, and related closely 
to technical assistance. Fourth, needs 
for special economic assistance should 
be met by funds authorized and appro- 
priated specifically for this purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to see taxes 
reduced for every citizen as much as 
anyone. However, to eliminate or 
weaken our foreign-aid program, at this 
moment of history, is most certainly not 
the way to reduce our Federal taxes. I 
know of no better way to express this 
than to quote from President Eisen- 
hower’s message and to add that my own 
experience and studies as a member of 
the House Armed Services Committee 
back up the President’s words: 

There is, however, only one sound way for 
us to achieve a real tax reduction. That 
way is to succeed in waging peace, thereby 
permitting a substantial cut in our heavy 
military expenditures. A substantial cut 
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in these expenditures, in the face of present 
world conditions, would be foolhardy. 

Similarly, and for the same reason, refusal 
to give adequate support now for our crucial 
mutual-security programs could hardly be 
more ill-advised or ill-timed. It would risk 
not only the ultimate attainment of the 
tremendous military savings to which we all 
aspire; by encouraging aggressicn and dis- 
couraging our friends, it would also risk 
forcing our own defense spending to a level 
far higher than it is today. In this kind of 
gamble, American lives are just as much in 
the balance as American dollars. 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that it defies the laws of reason, of logic 
and of self-preservation to expend the 
United States taxpayers’ money for the 
despotic tyrant Tito. How far have we 
departed from the original purposes of 
this Mutual Security Act which as I un- 
derstood it when I supported it on every 
occasion, were to stop the spread of com- 
munism, to stop the expansion, aggres- 
sion, takeover, and occupation by the 
Russian Communists of free and inde- 
pendent. nations, and to preserve the 
rights of individual freedom and liberty 
to the people of those countries who are 
challenged by the aggressive tactics of 
the Russian Communists, and to win 
back freedom and individual liberty for 
the people of the countries which the 
Russian Communists enslaved by their 
illegal takover and occupation? 

What do we find now? The Eisen- 
hower administration, in effect, is asking 
Congress to support communism. This 
administration wants Congress to give 
United States taxpayers’ money to this 
Communist Russian stooge Tito, in order 
to help him build up the Communist 
economy which means the strengthening 
of his tyrannical Communist control 
over the people of the nations which 
comprise Yugoslavia. For what pur- 
pose? Certainly not expecting Tito to 
fight in the cause of freedom with the 
forces of the Free World, because he will 
fight with the Russians in case of a con- 
flict between the forces of freedom and 
the forces of tyranny. 

Tito had proved, over a period of years, 
such a stanch Communist and loyal sup- 
porter of Moscow’s Communist imperial- 
ism that the new Russian leaders were 
convinced that his way of spreading 
communism in the world through the 
pretense of a different communism which 
was alleged to be democratic in domestic 
policies and nonimperialistic in foreign 
policy was the most efficient way to 
spread communism throughout the 
world. After Stalin’s death, Tito had 
many times whitewashed Khrushchev 
and Bulganin by proclaiming them 
different, democratic, nonimperialistic 
Communists. Because of Tito’s white- 
wash of the criminals, Khrushchev and 
Bulganin, there was arranged a recon- 
ciliation between Tito and the Kremlin 
in June 1955 in Belgrade. Since that 
time Khrushchev and Tito have been 
pursuing their joint strategy of promot- 
ing independent communism as a means 
to deceive and confuse the Free World. 

How successful they have been in their 
endeavors can best be seen by the ex- 
ample of Communist Poland. While the 
new Communist strategic line, that of 
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independent communism, does not re- 
quire any basic change in Communist 
reality, it is very efficient in creating in 
the Free World the illusion that commu- 
nism is abandoning its fundamental aim 
of world conquest and that it is impera- 
tive to help the good, independent Com- 
munists against the bad, imperialistic 
Communists. 

The Russian alleged champion of Po- 
lish independence, Gomulka, went to 
Moscow and agreed that the Russian 
troops must stay in Poland, and while a 
Polish Communist delegation was nego- 
tiating in Washington for American sur- 
plus goods and loans, the Communist 
Polish Government was giving a con- 
siderable sum of money to Communist 
North Vietnam for construction projects. 
Communist Gomulka’s sellout of the Po- 
lish peoples rights to govern themselves, 
without the occupation troops of a for- 
eign Communist regime, unfortunately 
did not prevent the Polish Communist 
regime from obtaining aid from the 
United States, without any conditions 
being imposed which might, at least, 
offer a hope that the people, rather than 
the Communist regime, would be helped. 

Although Tito stated on March 29 of 
this year that there is no such thing as 
national communism, and that “national 
communism” was a term invented by 
western newspapermen, the policy of the 
United States seems to be based on that 
fatal illusion. Another significant de- 
velopment of the last few months has 
been the change of tactics of the regime 
in Communist China along the same 
lines as Yugoslavia and Poland; that is, 
toward a milder form of communism 
with more concessions to the people. It 
is not difficult to see that the Yugoslav 
and Polish pattern is being repeated on 
a gigantic scale. The Chinese Commu- 
nists are reasoning correctly. If what 
Tito and Gomulka have done has been 
enough to open the coffers of the capital- 
ist nations for them, it should not be 
hard for the Red Chinese to achieve the 
same purpose. 

The future prospects of such a devel- 
opment should be apparent. One by one 
the Communist-occupied countries will, 
by the flimsiest pretenses of independ- 
ence and democratic change, maneuver 
themselves into a permanent dole from 
the United States taxpayers. Before 
long, if the United States continues its 
folly, communism in the whole world will 
have become innocuous, democratic, non- 
imperialistic, and the Free World, espe- 
cially the United States, will be financing 
the consolidation and further spread of 
communism throughout the world. 

After the visit of Tito to the Soviet 
Union in 1956 one of the most widely 
circulated stories concerned an incident 
in Stalingrad. The free press reported 
that Zhukov and Tito were together at an 
affair. Zhukov was represented as hay- 
ing made a casual speech in which he 
announced happily that in the event of 
war Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union 
would march shoulder to shoulder. 
Tito was reported as being very em- 
barrassed and in fact, angry by the so- 
called Zhukov speech. It was also re- 
ported that while the western press gave 
the Zhukov talk big headlines, the Yugo- 
slavs did not print a word of it. The real 
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facts of the matter are the affair at Sta- 
lingrad did take place, but the speaker 
was Tito, not Zhukov. Here is a photo- 
static copy of the June 12, 1956, issue of 
Politika, which I have been informed is 
the largest Communist daily newspaper 
in Belgrade. I obtained this photostatic 
copy from the Library of Congress, where 
the translations were made. Under the 
main headlines—‘“The Official Visit of 
the President of the Republic to the 
Soviet Union” and the subtitle “Heroic 
Stalingrad has enthusiastically welcomed 
President Tito.” Tito’s remarks were 
printed in full—“Yugoslavia, in time of 
war, as in time of peace, marches shoul- 
der to shoulcer with the Soviet people 
toward the same goal—the goal of the 
victory of socialism.” 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word, 
and ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment is a difficult one 
because it places our defensive system in 
@ rather peculiar situation because our 
southeastern defense line includes Yugo- 
slavia as a vital part of that defense sys- 
tem. 

What are we going to do? We have 
embraced Tito, there is no doubt about 
that. I do not think we can trust him, 
as a matter of fact, I do not trust a 
Communist anywhere. It seems to me 
that our policy in handling Yugoslavia 
has been rather inconsistent. We know 
that the basic underlying concept of this 
legislation is that we are going to stop 
the spread of communism, first by ap- 
propriating enough money to build de- 
fensive mechanisms. In this bill be- 
fore us we have a new gimmick, that 
of development assistance. It seems to 
me wholly inconsistent when we think 
what we are doing as far as Communist 
Yugoslavia is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been my privilege 
to have had a number of loyal, patriotic 
Yugoslavs visit my office and discuss with 
me Tito and his dictatorship. Tito does 
not have the loyal support of the Yugo- 
slavs. He has built up a dictatorship 
and by brute force has been able to 
maintain it. But you give the Yugo- 
slav patriots an opportunity to rebel and 
they will rebel. It seems to me here is 
an opportunity, at least to express our- 
selves so far as aiding this particular 
brand of communism is concerned. I 
recognize fully the dangers, as I already 
said, to the defensive system in that part 
of the world. But I am fearful that 
when the chips are down, Mr. Tito will be 
found right behind Mr. Khrushchev and 
his gang of gangsters. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Then I take 
it apart from the remarks the gentleman 
made at the beginning—that he is in 
support of this amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Yes; I sup- 
port the amendment. 

Mr. DORN of New York. I thought 
at the start of your remarks that the 
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gentleman was not in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I heartily 
agree with this amendment to serve no- 
tice that all of us are not going along 
blindly in support of communism and 
Tito. 

Mr. DORN of New York. May I add 
that I congratulate the gentleman. 

I have consistently advocated the dis- 
continuance of aid of any sort to Tito's 
Yugoslavia. I want at this time to re- 
affirm my stand on this question. That 
Tito is still within the Communist orbit, 
there can be no doubt. That the Krem- 
lin exacts tribute from those within its 
orbit there can also be no doubt. Why, 
then, should the wealth of our Nation be 
poured into the Kremlin through the 
funnel of Yugoslavia? What do we gain 
either in friendship, defense, or recipro- 
calaid? Why is this so vital to our con- 
tainment policy? 

When aid was first granted to Tito, 
we took him on faith. In what way has 
he responded that would lead us to 
believe that faith was well founded? 

This subject has been debated pro and 
con each year when the Mutual Security 
Act has been up for consideration. I 
have listened carefully to all of the 
arguments advanced in favor of contin- 
uing aid, but have yet to be convinced 
of the need. On the contrary, I believe 
all reason points to the necessity of 
withdrawing such aid, thus serving no- 
tice on Tito that he cannot carry water 
on both shoulders. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. BENTLEY]. Since 1951, I have spon- 
sored both in committee and on the floor 
of the House this type of amendment 
which would cut off all aid to Yugoslavia. 
Last year, the Congress made a deter- 
mination that assistance to Yugoslavia 
should be suspended, but the President 
made a determination that assistance to 
Yugoslavia is in the interest of the 
United States. In S. 2130, the Presi- 
dent is required to continue these deter- 
minations and assurances. It seems to 
me rather unusual that one nation is 
isolated to have special watching. I. 
therefore, feel I would like to address 
myself for a moment to the second as- 
surance requested of the President, that 
Yugoslavia is not now participating in 
any type of program for the Communist 
conquest of the world.” 

Mr. Chairman, I feel absolutely sure, 
that Yugoslavia is the key nation and 
when I say key nation, I am referring to 
Marshal Tito, in the endeavor to bring 
about peaeeful coexistence. If you re- 
member, in 1955, a joint declaration was 
made by Khrushchev and Tito after their 
Belgrade meeting. At that time, they 
said they would march shoulder to 
shoulder toward socialism. Then, if 
you remember, in 1956, in Moscow, Tito 
said: 

In the future they would not only march 
shoulder to shoulder toward socialism but 
at the same time Zhukoy and Khrushchev 
announced they would march shoulder to 
shoulder in any future war, 


To me the real test of where Tito 
stands in the struggle between commu- 
nism and the Free World occurred last 
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fall at the time of the Hungarian re- 
bellion. If you remember, in the early 
part of the revolution, he claimed very 
calmly and quietly that it was to a de- 
gree a good thing. However, at a later 
date, he claimed and I quote, “That the 
Soviet aggression in Hungary was nec- 
essary.” To me, this was the very time, 
that Tito should have stood up for the 
East or for the West—at that time he 
definitely stated his position in siding 
with Russia. 

Mr. Chairman, you and I should realize 
that in this fight between communism 
and the Free World, we must aid and 
help our friends. There is no assurance 
that he is our friend. There is assurance, 
I feel, that he is an ally of the Soviet. 
Therefore, there is no need for further 
military equipment to go to Yugoslavia 
because we have not at this moment 
enough planes or jet planes to send to 
our friends, and I certainly think we 
should not send jet planes to Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs, KELLY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I commend the gen- 
tlewoman from New York for her in- 
sistent and consistent fight against 
communism and aid to Yugoslavia. 

I rise to ask the gentlewoman whether 
the provision that the committee wrote 
in the legislation last year; that is, that 
the President shall continuously assure 
himself our aid to Yugoslavia is in our 
national interest—can the gentlewoman 
advise the House whether the executive 
department followed through to the 
letter of the law? Has the request of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee and the Con- 
gress of the United States fully and con- 
stantly informed of the assistance fur- 
nished to Yugoslavia? 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. When the 
President decided to renew aid to Yugo- 
slavia, I can only assume that he must 
have lived up toit. Iam sure that under 
the guidance of the proper officials, he 
must have determined that it was in the 
best interests of the United States. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Do we have evidence 
that the assistance we have given was 
not in our national interest? I am just 
as disturbed as the gentlewoman from 
New York should our country make pos- 
sible to Yugoslavia strategic military 
equipment. Nevertheless, do we have 
evidence that any of the assistance we 
have given in the past was not in the 
best interests of the security of the 
United States? 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I would 
like to answer that in this way. Last 
Easter, when I was in Europe, and met 
the representatives of the military and 
questioned them on the inspection of the 
military materiel that we gave to Yugo- 
slavia, they claimed that we could have 
inspection of these materiel that we sent 
them. But when I asked them, “Have 
you met with the military authorities of 
Yugoslavia to discuss the use of that 
military materiel,” the answer was, “We 
are not able to get that meeting.” 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I commend the gen- 
tlewoman for her very fine presentation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentlewoman from New York has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I object, 
unless I am given 5 minutes. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr, Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I object, 
unless I am given 5 minutes. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
a amendments thereto close in 30 min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, how 
cn time does that allow each Mem- 

r 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is about 
to determine that. That will be 334 
minutes each. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, when I 
first came to Congress more than 5 years 
ago my speech on the floor of Congress 
was against foreign aid. 

Mr. Chairman, when the tax collector 
calls every American citizen becomes 
more conscious than ever of his tax bill 
and wonders where his tax dollars have 
gone. For at least a decade, now, Ameri- 
can taxpayers have paid more than $5 
billion annually to foreign countries in 
the form of foreign aid, with never a full 
and understandable accounting of how 
their money is being spent. 

The reports of the International Co- 
operation Administration and the mili- 
tary assistance reports of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, are so obscure that, 
even after careful study, it is practically 
impossible to find out what is being done. 
On the military side, the facts are 
marked “classified” that ought to be pub- 
lic information. Practically everybody 
in the Pacific knows how much we are 
spending in Korea and Formosa, includ- 
ing the Communists. The only persons 
who are not allowed to know are the 
American taxpayers. 

The taxpayers have a right, not only to 
the facts, but to the facts presented in 
a way that they can understand. 

When and where this fantastic pro- 
gram will end is anybody’s guess but, my 
friends, let us hope that that time is not 
too far away. The average American 
citizen is intelligent and is not easily 
duped on any matter, especially where it 
involves his hard-earned dollars. Yet, 
many thinking people in our Nation 
hang or to the belief that the reckless 
squandering of hundreds of millions of 
dollars is a worthy project. I cannot 
go along with this strange point of view. 

We want to help people in other coun- 
tries to help themselves. Instead we 
are perpetuating an entrenched bu- 
reaucracy of United States planners and 
spenders the like of which has never 
been known. We have created a Frank- 
enstein under the name of foreign aid 
that is likely to destroy the entire eco- 
nomic structure of the United States of 
America. In all of the history of the 
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world no country has ever embarked 
upon such a program. The reason for 
this program is obvious. There are 
those who want to keep their jobs and 
make new jobs for others. There are 
those who want to sell their goods and 
wares at the expense of the American 
taxpayers with no thought of ever quit- 
ting. This program under its present 
leadership will go on forever. 

We talk about fighting communism. 
Has it ever occurred to this House that 
the Russians are the greatest advocates 
of foreign aid? Are we being driven to 
destruction by doing the things that the 
Russians have laid out for us to do? 

We claim to be fighting communism, 
yet we are joining hands with Russia to 
help Tito. How can any man sit in Con- 
gress and justify that? I trust that this 
bill will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized for 334 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take 
up a lot more time but I am much con- 
cerned about this. We who come here 
have the responsibility of enacting leg- 
islation for the entire people of the 
United States, and I am sure that every 
man and every woman here is voting his 
. own conscience; but for the life of me I 
cannot understand how we can come into 
this House and vote to send our boys to 
war and at the same time buy and fur- 
nish the material with which they are 
to be destroyed. I just cannot see how 
we, a Christian people, can join hands 
with people who plot our own destruc- 
tion. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, on last 
Tuesday the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH], called to the 
attention of the House a story that had 
been circulated in the newspapers of 
Washington in reference to profiteering 
in offshore procurement. In response to 
questions asked by the gentleman from 
Virginia and others, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys] said: 

I think it is important to point out that 
the General Accounting Office specifically ad- 
vised our committee the Foreign Affairs 


Committee, that it had found no evidence 
of any corruption at all. 


Subsequently, the gentleman from 
Maine {Mr. Corrin] took the floor to 
substantiate the statement that there 
had been no corruption in offshore pro- 
curement. 

On July 15, in response to a letter I 
wrote to the Comptroller General, the 
same Comptroller General that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio was speaking about, 
‘and in connection with the same offshore 
procurement matter, I received a letter 
from which I quote the following: 

Our report actually concerned the fact 
that prices in certain contracts with foreign 
governments or their instrumentalities in- 
cluded allowances for profit contrary to the 
provisions of the bilateral agreements be- 


tween the United States and these govern- 
ments. 
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The Comptroller General uses the word 
“contrary.” He might just as well have 
said that they violated bilateral agree- 
ments with respect to the purchase 
of military supplies from foreign 
producers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House 
with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the 
Comptroller General in this letter goes 
on and says: 

We were informed by the Department of 
Defense that it was considered advisable 
that the contents of this report be treated 
as classified information since it might be 
detrimental to the interests of the United 
States in future country-to-country nego- 
tiations relative to the problem should this 
information be disclosed. Consequently, 
the report was given a classification of 
“secret.” - 


Awhile ago a Member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs waived some cop- 
ies of classified material on this subject. 
It seems to me the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs did not do its homework 
very well when it had the Comptroller 
General before the committee because 
in the letter, which is not secret or 
classified, he says that agreements have 
been violated. Yet we have from 
gentlemen on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs the statement that there was no 
violation. Apparently they are saying 
to us there was no profiteering, which, 
of course, is a first cousin to corruption. 
Which way does the committee want to 
have it? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOCKT. As one member of 
the committee, I agree with the gentle- 
man that there was violation. The 
Comptroller General said in his letter 
that these violations have been corrected 
and we were told in committee that they 
weve corrected. 

Mr. GROSS. How can a violation be 
corrected simply by saying it has been 
corrected? 

Mr. JUDD. One reason they did not 
want to make it public now was the 
fact they are in the process of recovering 
these sums. They said there is no 
evidence of profiteering. They and we 
disagree as to just what the language of 
the contracts means and now there are 
negotiations going on to secure settle- 
ments with reimbursement to us of all 
profits which actually accrued to foreign 
governments. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, now, that is not 
the Comptroller’s letter at all. 

Mr. JUDD. If the gentleman will look 
at page 12038 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, day before yesterday, in a letter to 
the chairman of our committee from Mr. 
Campbell, the Comptroller General, he 
will find this language: 

Our reviews of the offshore procurement 
program in Europe, and the reports which we 
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have prepared as a result of these reviews, 
have not disclosed any valid evidence of 
personal enrichment of foreign politicians, 


Mr. GROSS. I do not want to hear 
any more about that. 

Mr. JUDD. Profiteering by foreign 
government-owned corporations, pay- 
ment of kickbacks or the use of dummy 
corporations. 

Mr. GROSS. The question is, Did 
they or did they not violate the agree- 
ment prohibiting profits, and why should 
this be classified material? Why should 
not the taxpayers know? 

Mr. JUDD. Because they are trying 
to work it out with the involved gov- 
ernments. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, the Comptroller 
General said that they violated the 
agreement. That is sufficient for me. 
Was it representatives of the Defense 
Department that violated the agreement 
or was it foreign governments that vio- 
lated the agreement? 

Mr. JUDD. LIasked Mr. Campbell that 
very question. I said, Is it because oth- 
ers have tried to conceal improper prof- 
its, or is it because our own people have 
not been sufficiently vigilant to discover 
violations?” And he said it is a matter 
of determining the facts as to the own- 
ership of the agencies that filled the 
contracts. For instance, you fill out an 
income-tax blank. You or I think an 
item is deductible. The agents say it is 
not deductible. They do not accuse you 
or me of a crime. It is a difference of 
opinion whether it is deductible or not, 
and that is exactly like what is going 
on in this situation. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. PASSMAN. This Committee is 
entitled to some explanation as to why 
6 major oil companies in America are 
being sued at this time for nearly $100 
million for overpricing of oil through 
this program. Does the gentleman think 
it is natural for mistakes like that to be 
made? 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, it is not nat- 
ural for mistakes like that to be made. 
It is high time, as the gentleman from 
Virginia well suggested on Tuesday of 
this week in general debate, that this 
business of classifying information of in- 
terest to the general public be stopped. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
GRIFFIN]. s 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to voice for the record my support for 
the amendment offered by my colleague 
from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY] which 
would eliminate mutual security funds 
for Yugoslavia from this bill. 

In general, I have supported the mu- 
tual security program as a vital part of 
our total defense effort. 

I have tried to keep an open mind on 
the Tito issue and to consider carefully 
the arguments and evidence which have 
come to my attention. However, as yet, 
I cannot bring myself to believe that aid 
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to Marshal Tito will add anything to our 
military strength. On the contrary, I 
can only conclude that every dollar 
which goes to Tito will be a dollar sub- 
tracted from our defense effort. 

I recognize the argument that we 
should consider help for those peoples 
under Communist control who are seek- 
ing to break their chains imposed by 
totalitarian rulers. However, to put guns 
in the hands of Tito, and to put money 
in his pocket, can only strengthen his 
grip and make it more difficult for the 
good Yugoslav people ever to throw him 
out of power. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
PORTER]. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I agree 
with the very able gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp] that our country is 
and should be on the side of the op- 
pressed and not on the side of the op- 
pressor. I do not believe that this 
administration is disloyal, as has been 
suggested. 

I think that the distinction between 
helping Tito, Chiang Kai-shek, Franco, 
Syngman Rhee, and others down the line, 
and between helping certain Latin Amer- 
ican dictators—and I shall have an 
amendment on that subsequently—is 
simply in terms of mutual security, which 
is the purpose of this bill. 

I served, as many people did, in World 
War II. One of our allies was Soviet 
Russia. I do not like Communist dicta- 
torships. I did not like them then and I 
do not like them now. But I was glad to 
see what they were doing on their front 
during that war. 

When we have a good reason to sup- 
port a country, that does not mean that 
we approve their government, not at all. 
It means that we are acting for the se- 
curity of the United States. I believe 
that the language in this bill safeguards 
us. I believe it very clearly makes pro- 
vision for the kind of conditions we need 
to see so that our assistance is given un- 
der the proper safeguards. 

Of course, we are on the side of the 
oppressed. Of course, we are against 
the forms of government represented by 
Tito and Chiang Kai-shek, Ibn Saud, 
and other dictators. Of course we are. 
My hope is that our country, our Nation, 
will say so more loudly than they have 
been doing. I want to say this, that in 
{South America, where we have been 
helping many dictators, with no observ- 
able military advantage, we have hurt 
ourselves tremendously. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me 
say this. I do not believe that we should 
subscribe to everything the military says. 
When they say that we must help this 
country or that, I think we, as Congress- 
men, have a duty to look and see for our- 
selves as best we can whether there is an 
observable military advantage. If we 
have to have the devil on our side we 
ought to see some substantial advantage 
in having him on our side. That I say is 
the purpose of cooperating with dicta- 
tors, unsavory persons, such as Mr. Tito 
and the others. 

Mr. ZABLOCKT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. PORTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. ZABLOC KI. I could not quite fol- 
low the gentleman's distinction between 
totalitarian dictators. Particularly the 
distinction as it pertains assistance and 
our national security and interest. Does 
the gentleman maintain that a country 
not now under communism or immedi- 
ately threatened by communism should 
not receive assistance? Is it not in our 
national interest to assist nations in or- 
der to prevent infiltration and invasion 
by the Communists? The gentleman 
surely does not believe it is only in our 
national interest to help dictators if they 
are Communists or are neutrals? Must 
a nation become Communist to get our 
attention and assistance? Surely, it is 
in our national interest to prevent any 
country from becoming Communist 
dominated. 

Mr. PORTER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that from our deepest traditions 
we are against any dictatorship and that 
we are for helping persons in the world 
gain freedom and enjoy democracy and 
individual rights. We never help a dic- 
tator, but we do help ourselves on those 
occasions when we have a substantial 
military advantage to achieve by spend- 
ing money in these unfortunate coun- 
tries. Mutual security is primarily for 
this Nation. We only make deals with 
dictators when the military advantages 
make this worthwhile in our struggle 
against international communism. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this amendment to cut out 
all aid to Yugoslavia, as this amend- 
ment obviously goes too far. I have 
probably been the first one in Congress, 
which I was, to offer an amendment to 
limit aid and put conditions on aid to 
Tito in Yugoslavia, and have opposed 
his official visit to this country. We must 
distinguish between Communist govern- 
ments and the non-Communist subju- 
gated peoples of the Eastern European 
nations. 

I have during the past 90 days been to 
Yugoslavia and spent about a week 
there checking this very problem. I felt 
that I should study the difficult problem 
firsthand, because I have been one of 
those in opposition. As a matter of fact, 
when I showed up in the country, one of 
the Communist officials said to me after 
several days, ou are almost the last 
one in the world we expected to show 
up here.” As you know, I went as a 
tourist, not as an official. I think the 
gentlewoman from New York IMrs. 
KELLY] would be the last person they 
would expect to show. up in Yugoslavia, 
but I was pretty clearly the next to the 
last. I believe I can give her that honor. 

My conclusion is given after much 
study in Yugoslavia. We must distin- 
guish in these Eastern European coun- 
tries that are subjugated countries be- 
tween the Communist governments and 
the people who are non-Communist 
peoples. I voted for aid for Poland, be- 
cause I feel that the good Polish people 
are moving away from communism. 
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They are at present 95 percent Catholic 
and religious. 

When I went to Yugoslavia I found a 
very warm welcome by the Yugoslav peo- 
ple. They are basically friendly to the 
United States. As a matter of fact, the 
Yugoslav Government is gradually los- 
ing its absolute power over the people. 
There are only 2 percent of the present 
households now that are on state cooper- 
ative or collective farms. Eighty-five 
percent of the collective farms have been 
nee by voluntary peasant action since 

The Yugoslav Government took up 
collectivization as priority aim at the 
end of 1948, apparently as an aftermath 
of the Cominform break, and the share 
of tillable land in the collectivized sec- 
tor jumped from 3.3 percent in January 
1949 to 12.6 percent in June of the same 
year. The peak of collectivization was 
reached in mid-1951, when nearly 25 per- 
cent of the tillable land and 18 percent 
of the farm households were in collec- 
tive farms. The collectivized sector be- 
gan to dwindle away during 1952, and 
after the government officially called a 
halt to the policy of collectivization in 
March 1953, and sanctioned the with- 
drawal from the collectives of all peas- 
ants who wanted to leave, collective 
farms declined rapidly to their present 
status, embracing about 3 percent of the 
tillable land and 2 percent of the peas- 
ant households. 

In addition to the land held by the col- 
lective farms, about 6 percent of the till- 
able land is held by state farms and 1 
percent by the general agricultural co- 
operatives, making a total of about 10 
percent held by the state and coopera- 
tive sectors and 90 percent by private 
peasants. About 98 percent of peasant 
households are in the private sector. 

Likewise the peasants and the people 
themselves have opened the churches, so 
the peasants and people can now go free- 
ly to church. There is no doubt there 
has been and is repression of religious 
leaders, and there are many policies of 
the government that do not conform to 
our democratic ideals. But we must 
see where and in what direction the peo- 
ples of these subjugated nations are 
moving. We should not in any circum- 
stances turn these fine people of Yugo- 
slavia against us, and force them to turn 
in other directions for necessary food 
and technical assistance. I do not be- 
lieve that America should use lack of 
food, and starvation, as a means of for- 
eign policy. This is against our patriotic 
and religious inheritance in America. 

Let us adopt the program that Senator 
Kennepy, of Massachusetts, has recom- 
mended of encouraging people in the 
subjugated countries to free themselves 
from their chains and come to the Free 
World. Do not force these unfortunate 
peoples to the terrible choice to make of 
slavery or revolution as Hungary has 
had, and decimation by the Soviets when 
the foreign troops move in. 

When we get to the place where there 
is a quiet peoples’ revolution going on, 
as I can assure you there is in Yugo- 
slavia, when there is a movement toward 
a more broadly based government and 
somewhat less repressive, when the 
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Yugoslav people have now moved so that 
75 percent of their foreign trade is with 
the Free World, let us encourage it, 
through continued emphasis on non- 
military aid to the people, and the limi- 
tation of arms aid, to necessary arms for 
defensive purposes only, to insure the 
independence of the Yugoslav people 
from outside attack. 

I am one of those who met with Gen- 
eral Waters, head of the military assist- 
ance group of the United States in 
Yugoslavia. I asked him to continue 
the present policy of not sending any 
modern jet planes to Yugoslavia such as 
planes of the F-86 and Century series, as 
I do not view these planes as defensive 
weapons, and they might be used in op- 
position to our United States retaliatory 
air power in case of any major world 
conflagration which we sane citizens of 
the world are trying to prevent. The 
United States should continue its pro- 
grams of sending over our United States 
agricultural surplus that will let the 
Yugoslav people continue and try to be 
our friends. 

I would point out what the United 
States economic aid program has been 
over the past several years. Since fiscal 
1955, the bulk of economic assistance to 
Yugoslavia from the United States has 
been in the form of United States agri- 
cultural commodities. Public Law 480 
supplied $98.7 million in fiscal year 1955, 
$71.2 million in fiscal year 1956, and 
$98.3 million in fiscal year 1957. The 
Mutual Security Act supplied $30 million 
in foodstuffs in fiscal year 1955, $23.8 
million in fiscal year 1956, and $13.5 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1957. 

Thus, of the $43.5 million voted for 
Yugoslavia in mutual security economic 
aid in fiscal year 1955, only $13.5 million 
went for technical assistance and non- 
agricultural assistance. Of $30 million 
in fiscal year 1956, only $6.2 went for 
nonfood help; and of $15 million in fiscal 
year 1957, only $1.5 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I hesitate to rise and oppose the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY], 
but I would like to ask him a question. 
Is it true that the gentleman advocates 
aid for Poland, but does not advocate 
aid for Yugoslavia. 

Mr. BENTLEY. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. I think there is a great 
distinction between the two countries 
insofar as the type of government un- 
der which they are living at the present 
time is concerned. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s frankness. I appreciate 
the fact, and I am sure that he sincerely 
believes that, but since I only have 3% 
minutes as a result of the limitation of 
debate on this amendment, I cannot 
yield further, but I would just like to 
point out that to my way of thinking 
there are probably some basic differ- 
ences. Mr. Gomulka in Poland is a 
dedicated Communist. No one can de- 
ny that. Tito is also a dedicated Com- 
munist and I do not think anyone can 
deny that either. As I see it, it is sim- 
ply a matter of degree and as I said on 
this floor a year ago, and the year be- 
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fore that, I think, it is something like 
sitting in on a card game where a big 
pot has been built up and it is going to 
cost you a few dollars to look at the last 
card. I thought last year, perhaps, that 
we had looked at the last card—but we 
have not. We do have a terrific invest- 
ment in Yugoslavia and if we adopt this 
amendment, and if we cut off all aid—I 
put it to you sincerely—then we just 
drive Tito into the hands of the Com- 
munists with the billion dollars that we 
have given to him already. So, ap- 
proaching this question in a cold- 
blooded way, it would seem to me that 
the sensible thing to do is to defeat this 
amendment and let the President de- 
cide. As I said last year, after all, we 
only have one President at a time and 
he is the man who has to make the 
decisions, and I am willing to abide by 
the language in the bill which I think 
provides a lot of safeguards, and if the 
President says that continuing this aid 
to Yugoslavia is in the interest of the 
defense of the United States, then I am 
willing to go along with him. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. I was about to say the 
same thing, that if conditions warrant 
it and there is danger that our aid would 
be misused—that is No. 1—and second- 
ly that if it would not have the effect 
that we desire it to have, then the Presi- 
dent can turn the faucet off and stop the 
aid immediately; can he not? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. That is exactly 
right. 

Mr. MORANO. 
in the past. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. We have done it 
in the past and I have confidence that if 
Khrushchev and Tito make too much of 
a rapprochement, the President will 
again cut it off. But, I am not at all 
sure that Tito is ever going to submit to 
the Kremlin because—let us look at it 
realistically—he likes the job he is doing 
as dictator of Yugoslavia too well to sub- 
mit to anyone who can liquidate him. 
He likes his Isle of Brioni. He likes the 
life he is living and, as a matter of self- 
preservation, I do not think he is going 
to go back with the Kremlin. They want 
him to go back, and I think if we can 
keep him from it, we are hurting them 
more than we are hurting ourselves. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Tyield. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Then, if there is no 
danger of Tito going back to the Krem- 
lin, he will not go back whether we give 
him the money or not; will he? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I do not say there 
is no danger. I think there is danger. 
I did not say that at all. I think there 
is a definite danger and that is the rea- 
son they have the language written in 
there to let the President make the deci- 
sion. I think it is a gamble and if we 
can keep him from going back, I think 
it is worth the gamble involved inasmuch 
as the amount involved now is so small 
8 to What we have already given 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes. the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Vorys]. 


And he has done that 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I claim 
that I was the original anti-Tito man 
back in 1949 when I filed the minority 
report against the first bill for aid to 
Yugoslavia. But, I will have to admit 
that Titoism has been an important 
force in shaking the hold of the Soviets 
on their satellites. What is happening 
in Poland is partially a result of Titoism. 
If Yugoslavia was not in such a strategic 
location, we would not be so excited 
about this. 

I think the way to handle this situa- 
tion is the way it is in the Senate bill. 
This is not an administration amend- 
ment, but it was prepared, I understand, 
by Senators KNowLanp and Brinces who 
are just as suspicious of Tito as anyone 
who has spoken. I want to read from a 
newspaper article which appeared this 
week: 

Trro AND Soviet Am 

Semiofficial reports from Belgrade indicate 
that President Tito will soon send to Moscow 
a special delegation charged with the task 
of trying to persuade the Kremlin to carry 
out its pledge of economic aid to Yugoslavia. 

This pledge, hailed at the time as a firm 
commitment, was made last August. Under 
it, Nikita Khrushchev and company prom- 
ised to extend to the Tito government the 
equivalent of $250 million in sorely needed 
long-term Soviet credits. The aid was to 
have been used for the construction of such 
industrial projects as an aluminum plant 
and an electric power station. 

However, not many weeks after the com- 
mitment had been made, the Kremlin ran 
into critical trouble with Poland's inde- 
pendence-minded Communists, and it next 
faced a full-scale rebellion in Hungary. 
These two events so deeply stirred Belgrade 
that it did not hesitate to reveal its sym- 
pathies. It openly lauded the Polish Reds 
for their nationalist effort to achieve a meas- 
ure of freedom from Moscow. More than 
that, Marshal Tito publicly deplored as a 
fatal mistake the brutal Soviet suppression 
of the Hungarian uprising. 

All this, of course, infuriated the Kremlin. 
And so the Tito government—which had 
been anathema to Moscow from 1948 until 
the Khrushchey-Bulganin reconciliation 
mission of 1955—thereupon found itself, 
once again, on the receiving end of a veno- 
mous Soviet propaganda attack. Among 
other things, the attack accused Belgrade's 
maverick Reds of sabotaging international 
communism and promoting the ends of ag- 
gressive Western imperialism. Finally, to 
make clear their displeasure, Russia's col- 
lective leaders reneged on their promise of 
help to the Yugoslavs. 


I do not know whether they will keep 
on reneging or not, but it seems to me, 
under these circumstances, if such a 
mission is going to Moscow we do not 
want to do anything that is going to say, 
“Tito, it is curtains for you, as far as 
any further aid from the United States 
is concerned.” We do not want to drive 
him back for support from Moscow. 
We want what is provided in the Senate 
bill. We want to have the President 
keep an eye on him and report instantly 
to the House and Senate any change in 
the program as provided in the Senate 
amendment, and we do not want to pass 
the Bentley amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys] has 
expired. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CARNAHAN] is recognized to close debate. 
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Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
issue before us is not whether we like 
Tito or whether Tito is a Communist or 
whether we approve the particular kind 
of communism that exists in Yugoslavia. 

It is important not to lose sight of the 
fact that the principal reason for the bill 
which we are considering this afternoon 
is the threat of international commu- 
nism. The question for us to consider is 
whether or not we weaken the Soviet 
Union by giving assistance to Yugoslavia. 

I believe that the evidence clearly indi- 
cates that our aid to Yugoslavia has 
weakened the Soviet Union and that it is 
in our interest to continue what we have 
begun. 

One of the most encouraging develop- 
ments in the field of international affairs 
during the last 10 years has been the 
evidence that a fissure has developed 
between the European satellites and 
Moscow. The Secretary of State, and so 
far as I know, everyone of our officials 
who are in position to be informed on 
these matters, believe that Tito’s in- 
fluence has had a lot to do with the 
unrest in the satellites. If the United 
States refuses further aid to Yugoslavia 
it will discourage those leaders in the 
satellites who are trying to pull away 
from the U. S. S. R. 

Denying this aid will also make the 
problems of Khrushchev and his follow- 
ers easier in their future efforts to bring 
Tito into line. 

I ask for a vote on the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment refusing aid to Yugoslavia. I can- 
not conceive how on the one hand we 
are fighting international communism 
and then aid it with the other. Yugo- 
slavia has not in any way agreed to sup- 
port our cause, nor has she disclaimed 
her ties with Soviet Russia, but has 
evidenced in every way playing ball with 
the Kremlin. I therefore hope the 
amendment prevails, 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired on the pending amendment. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
iMr. BENTLEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. BENTLEY) 
there were—ayes 66, noes 98. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my ask- 
ing for the 5 minutes was because when 
the gentleman from Iowa was in the well 
I asked him to yield and the demands 
upon his time were such that he found 
it impossible to yield. 

In discussing the offshore procure- 
ment matter he seemed to feel that the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs had in 
some manner been derelict. I daresay 
the matter never would have reached 
the ears of the gentleman from Iowa 
and of other Members who have been 
interviewed and have written letters to 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs if it had not been for the 
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alertness of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

I wish that the Members in order that 
they may be informed on this would take 
the hearings and read from page 1190 
on. They will find examination by the 
gentleman from IIlinois pinpointing 
gross inefficiency and searching for pos- 
sible corruption. They will find the 
questioning of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Morano] and other mem- 
bers of the committee. This resulted in 
a positive commitment to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs that the matter had 
not been dropped and that every step 
would be taken to run down all the facts, 
wherever they might lead. I am saying 
this so that the Committee may know 
that it is the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs that has pursued this inquiry with 
persistent diligence. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'HARA of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. FASCELL. I would like to inform 
the gentleman that the House Committee 
on Government Operations has all of 
these classified documents under study 
and investigation in the Subcommittee 
on Governmental Reorganization of 
which I am a member. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, as we advance the discussion of 
this mutual security program, I con- 
tinue to wonder where the money is 
going. How much of it is going into 
sound projects? How much of it is go- 
ing into somebody’s pipedreams? How 
much of it is going down the drain? 

There is one aspect of this program 
upon which I look with a great deal of 
suspicion because we are given so little 
information about it. I am talking now 
about reclamation, irrigation, power, and 
flood-control projects all over the world. 

As you and all my colleagues know, 
Mr. Chairman, when even a small irriga- 
tion project is proposed for some one of 
the United States, every phase of this 
project is studied. Engineering reports, 
feasibility reports, and other reports are 
demanded before we can get approval of 
the Department of the Interior, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the Interior Commit- 
tee and the Appropriations Committee. 
It is a long process but it assures us that 
the proposed project is sound. It is not 
always possible to get domestic projects 
approved. They are turned down for 
many reasons. Those under the ICA 
seem to have little difficulty in getting 
the approval of this body. However, 
these projects in foreign countries do not 
come up for individual consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I have examined rather 
carefully the rollcall on the so-called 
foreign-aid bill. I find many of my col- 
leagues who voted rather enthusiastically 
for the foreign-aid bill, which covers 197 
projects in 46 countries, costing the tax- 
payers since 1948 $335 million, are often 
voting against the development of similar 
projects in our own country. 
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On last May 7, 1957, Mr. Chairman, I 
had inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a summary of the ICA or prede- 
cessor agencies’ obligations for irrigation, 
reclamation—ineluding flood contro! 
and power projects during the period 
from April 3, 1948, to December 31, 1956. 

Total obligations for these projects as 
of last December 31 amounted to the 
amazing total of $355.8 million dollars 
covering some 197 projects in 46 different 
countries, 

When, after long study, we build such 
projects in the United States, much of 
the money comes back into the Treasury 
over a period of years. When, after no 
study by this body, we build such projects 
in foreign nations, the money never 
comes back, and how much good the 
projects do is actually debatable. 

If you will take the trouble to read 
the ICA report in the May 7 RECORD you 
will find listed electric stations in Italy, 
powerplants in Spain, deep-well im- 
provement in China, land development 
in Korea, survey work in Iran, and irri- 
gation works in Cambodia. We conduct 
soil surveys around the world, but it takes 
weeks and months and years of hard 
work to get even a minor irrigation 
project approved in the United States 
of America. 

I would suggest that my colleagues 
examine with care the report summa- 
rized by ICA showing the obligation of 
$355.8 million for foreign projects and 
then be a little more generous with 
projects at home which are an invest- 
ment in America. 

We have built roads to nonexistent 
dams; we have built plants that were 
never used; we have built ditches that 
went nowhere—all under the guise of 
foreign aid. The time for reevaluation 
has come. I feel kindly toward the other 
nations of the world, but we cannot play 
Santa Claus forever in every department 
of human endeavor. 

We have spent over $60 billion in for- 
eign aid in the last few years. Some of 
it may have been carefully and wisely 
spent, but much of it was dispensed with 
a scoop shovel. I shall oppose foreign- 
aid spending. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harpy: On 
page 6, line 1, after the words “The Presi- 
dent“, strike out everything through line 
6 and insert “shall keep the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and the Appropriations 
Commitee of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives fully and 
constantly informed of any assistance fur- 
nished to Yugoslavia under this act.” 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I have 3 
or 4 other amendments that provide the 
same thing with respect to several sec- 
tions of the bill. If I may say a few 
words about what these amendments 
will do I shall ask that they be consid- 
ered en bloc. First of all let me say that 
these amendments were drawn up with 
the help of the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Brownson], 

There are several places in this bill 
where reporting to specific House com- 
mittees is required. My several amend- 
ments would in each of those cases 
strike out words specifying the House 
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committees to which reports would be 
made, and would substitute the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives there- 
for. Under my amendments all the re- 
quired reports would be made to the 
Speaker, and in consonance with the 
rules of the House they would be re- 
ferred by him. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr, McCORMACK. That is what 
should be done? 

Mr. HARDY. That is the position the 
House has taken consistently in the 

t. 
mete VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I have not conferred 
with other members of the committee, 
so I can only speak for myself, but I 
believe other committee members will 
agree with me. I have conferred with 
the Speaker quite recently on this and 
he approves this way of doing it, and 
I therefore approve the gentleman’s 
amendment to this section and the se- 
ries of amendments that he has de- 
signed for this same purpose. 

Mr. HARDY. I am grateful to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. The gentleman 
spoke to me regarding the series of 
amendments he has in mind. I have no 
objection to them. The amendments 
merely bring the bill in compliance with 
rule 40 of the House. We accept the 


amendment on this side. 
Mr. HARDY. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 


Mr. Chairman, I now ask unanimous 
consent that the several amendments be 
considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. Harpy: Page 
6, line 21, after “Senate,” strike out all 
through line 23 and insert and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives within 30 
days.” 

Page 9, line 17, after “The manager of the 
fund,” strike out everything through line 24 
and insert “shall furnish to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives a report on 
each financing operation or transaction in- 
volving the fund’s assets. Such report shall 
be made at the time such financing operation 
or transaction is consummated.” 

Page 27, line 14, after (f), strike out every- 
thing through line 17 and insert: 

“Repeal section 513 and add the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 513. Notice to legislative commit- 
tees: When any transfer is made under sec- 
tion 501, or any other action is taken under 
this act which will result in furnishing 
assistance of a kind, for a purpose, or to an 
area, substantially different from that in- 
cluded in the presentation to the Congress 
during its consideration of this act or acts 
appropriating funds pursuant to authoriza- 
tions contained in this act or which will 
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result in expenditures greater by 50 percent 
or more than the proposed expenditures in- 
cluded in such presentation for the program 
concerned, the President or such officer as he 
may designate shall promptly notify the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and, when 
military assistance is involved, the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
stating the justification for such changes. 
Notice shall also be given to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
any determination under the first sentence 
of section 401 (except with respect to un- 
vouchered funds), and copies of any certifica- 
tion as to loyalty under section 531 shall be 
filed with them.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Harpy). 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 6. Title II of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, which relates to 
development assistance, is further amended 
by striking out the heading of the title, 
“Development Assistance,“ and substituting 
“Development Loan Fund“; by striking out 
the section number and heading of section 
201 and striking out subsections (a) and 
(b) of section 201; by redesignating subsec- 
tion (c) of section 201 as subsection (d) of 
section 537 and striking out therein “this 
title” and “411 (c)” and substituting, re- 
spectively, “section 400 (a)“ and 411 (b)“; 
and by inserting the following new sections: 

“Sec. 201. Declaration of purpose: The 
Congress of the United States recognizes 
that the progress of free peoples in their 
efforts to further their economic develop- 
ment, and thus to strengthen their free- 
dom, is important to the security and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States. The Con- 
gress further recognizes the necessity in 
some cases of assistance to such peoples if 
they are to succeed in these efforts. The 
Congress accordingly reaffirms that it is the 
policy of the United States, and declares it 
to be the purpose of this title, to assist, on 
a basis of self-help and mutual cooperation, 
the efforts of free peoples to develop their 
economic resources and to increase their 
productive capabilities. 

“Sec. 202, General authority: (a) There is 
hereby established a fund to be known as 
the development loan fund (hereinafter 
referred to in this title as the fund) to 
be used by the President to finance activi- 
ties carried out pursuant to authority con- 
tained in this title. 

“(b) To carry out the purposes of this 
title, the President is hereby authorized to 
make loans, credits, or guaranties, or to en- 
gage in other financing operations or trans- 
actions (not to include grants or direct pur- 
chases of equity securities), to or with such 
nations, organizations, persons or other en- 
tities, and on such terms and conditions, as 
he may determine, taking into account (1) 
whether financing could be obtained in 
whole or in part from other free world 
sources on reasonable terms, (2) the eco- 
nomic and technical soundness of the ac- 
tivity to be financed, and (3) whether the 
activity gives reasonable promise of contrib- 
uting to the development of economic re- 
sources or to the increase of productive 
capacities in furtherance of the purposes of 
this title. Loans shall be made from the 
fund only on the basis of firm commitments 
by the borrowers to make repayment and 
upon a finding that there are reasonable 
prospects of such repayment. The fund 
shall be administered so as to support and 
encourage private investment and other pri- 
vate participation furthering the purposes 
of this title, and it shall be administered so 
as not to compete with private investment 
capital, the Export-Import Bank or the In- 
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ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. The authority of section 401 
(a) of this act may not be used to waive the 
requirements of this title or of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951 with 
respect to this title, nor may the authority 
of section 501 of this act be used to increase 
or decrease the funds available under this 
title. Guaranties under this subsection 
shall be subject to the provisions of section 
413 (b) (4), except subparagraph (F) 
thereof. The administrator of the fund 
shall furnish to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate, to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to the Committees on Appro- 
priations of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, a report on each financing opera- 
tion or transaction involving the fund's 
assets. Such report shall be made at the 
time such financing operation or transaction 
is consummated, 

“Sec. 203. Capitalization: (a) There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President without fiscal year limitation, for 
advances to the fund, not to exceed $500,- 
000,000. In addition, unless disapproved in 
the appropriation act appropriating funds 
pursuant to the authorization contained in 
the preceding sentence, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to make, 
beginning in the fiscal year 1959, loans to the 
fund in amounts needed to cover obligations 
incurred against the fund. Except as pro- 
vided in section 204 (b) of this act, the maxi- 
mum amount of obligations incurred against 
the fund during the fiscal year 1958 shall be 
$500,000,000, during the fiscal year 1959 shall 
be $750,000,000, and during the period begin- 
ning in the fiscal year 1960 shall be $750,- 
000,000; and any unused portion of the maxi- 
mum applicable to any period shall be added 
to the maximum applicable to the succeeding 
period. 

“(b) For purposes of the loans provided 
for in this section, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to use the proceeds 
of the sale of any securities issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act as now in 
force or as hereafter amended, and the pur- 
poses for which securities may be issued 
under the Second Liberty Bond Act are here- 
by extended to include this purpose. The 
President shall determine the terms and 
conditions of any advances or loans made to 
the fund pursuant to this section. 

“Sec. 204. Fiscal provisions: (a) All re- 
ceipts from activities or transactions under 
this title shall be credited to the fund and, 
notwithstanding section 1415 of the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1953, or any other 
provision of law relating to the use of foreign 
currencies or other receipts accruing to the 
United States, shall be available for use for 
purposes of this title. 

“(b) The President is authorized to incur, 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
title, obligations against the fund in 
amounts which may not at any time exceed 
the assets of the fund, The amount of such 
obligations also may not exceed the limita- 
tions specified in section 203 (a) of this 
act except that, to the extent that assets 
of the fund other than capitalization pro- 
vided pursuant to section 203 (a) are avail- 
able, obligations may be incurred beyond 
such limitations. Obligations incurred 
against the fund which are subsequently 
canceled shall not be counted for purposes 
of the limitations on obligations specified in 
section 203 (a). The term ‘assets of the 
fund’ as used in this section shall mean the 
amount of liquid assets of the fund at any 
given time including any amount of capitali- 
zation authorized pursuant to section 203 
(a) of this act which has not been advanced 
or loaned to the fund as of such time. The 
rund shall be available without fiscal year 
limitation for any obligations or expendi- 
tures in connection with the performance 
of functions under this title, including re- 
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payment of loans made to the fund pur- 
suant to section 203 (a) of this act. 

“(c) In the performance of and with re- 
spect to the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by this title, the President 
shall prepare annually and submit a budget 
program in accordance with the provisions 
of the Government Corporation Control Act, 
as amended; and he shall cause to be main- 
tained an integral set of accounts which 
shall be audited by the General Accounting 
Office in accordance with principles and pro- 
cedures applicable to commercial corporate 
transactions as provided by the Government 
Corporation Control Act, as amended, and 
no other audit shall be required. 

“Src. 205. Powers and authorities: In 
carrying out the purposes of this title, any 
officer or agency of the United States desig- 
nated to exercise authorities provided for 
hereunder may, in addition to other powers 
and authorities provided to such officer or 
agency pursuant to this act or otherwise by 
law, and as the President may direct: enter 
into, perform, and modify contracts, leases, 
agreements, or other transactions, on such 
terms as may be deemed appropriate, with 
any agency or instrumentality of the United 
States, with any foreign government or for- 
eign government agency, or with any per- 
son, partnership, association, corporation, 
organization, or other entity, public or pri- 
vate, singly or in combination; accept and 
use gifts or donations of services, funds, or 
property (real, personal or mixed, tangible 
or intangible); contract for the services of 
attorneys; determine the character of and 
necessity for obligations and expenditures 
under this title, and the manner in which 
they shall be incurred, allowed, and paid, 
subject to provisions of law specifically ap- 
plicable to Government corporations; ac- 
quire and dispose of, upon such terms and 
conditions and for such consideration as 
such officer or agency shall determine to be 
reasonable, through purchase, exchange, dis- 
count, rediscount, public or private sale, ne- 
gotiation, assignment, exercise of option or 
conversion rights, or otherwise, for cash or 
credit, with or without endorsement or 
guaranty, any property, real, personal, mixed, 
tangible or intangibile, including, but not 
limited to, mortgages, bonds, debentures (in- 
cluding convertible debentures), liens, 
pledges, and other collateral or security, con- 
tracts, claims, currencies, notes, drafts, 
checks, bills of exchange, acceptances in- 
cludin_ bankers’ acceptances, cable trans- 
fers, and all other evidences of indebted- 
ness or ownership (provided that equity se- 
curities may not be directly purchased al- 
though such securities may be acquired by 
other means such as by exercise of conver- 
sion rights or through enforcement of liens, 
pledges, or otherwise to satisfy a previously 
incurred indebtedness), and guarantee pay- 
ment against any Instrument above speci- 
fied; issue letters of credit and letters of com- 
mitment; collect or compromise any obliga- 
tions assigned to or held by, and any legal 
or equitable rights accruing to, such officer 
or agency and, as such officer or agency may 
determine, refer any such obligations or 
rights to the Attorney General for suit or 
collection; and otherwise take any and all 
actions determined by such officer or agency 
to be necessary or desirable in making, car- 
rying out, servicing, compromising, liqui- 
dating, or otherwise dealing with or realiz- 
ing on any transaction or operation author- 
ized by this title. No officer shall be desig- 
nated to be the administr_tor of the fund 
except by appointment by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

“Sec. 206. Advisory Loan Committee: There 
is hereby established an Advisory Loan Com- 
mittee, referred to in this section as the 
‘Committee’, which shall advise and consult 
with the President, or such officer as he may 
designate to administer the fund, with re- 
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spect to basic policy matters arising in con- 
nection with the operations of the fund and 
with respect to each new obligation against 
the fund in excess of $10 million. The com- 
mittee shall consist of the Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, the 
Chairman of the International Development 
Advisory Board acting in his individual ca- 
pacity, the administrator of the fund, and 
representatives designated by the President 
from the Export-Import Bank, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Department of 
Commerce, the United States representa- 
tion in the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and such other 
representatives of Government agencies as 
the President shall deem necessary to in- 
sure proper coordination of the fund's ac- 
tivities with the activities of other sources 
of capital which flows abroad. The Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs 
shall be chairman, and the administrator 
of the fund shall be vice chairman, of the 
committee. The administrator of the fund 
shall furnish to the committee all neces- 
sary information to enable the committee 
to form a judgment with respect to the sub- 
jects referred to in the first sentence of this 
section. If the administrator of the fund 
follows a course contrary to the advice of 
a majority of the committee with respect 
to any such subject, he shall furnish to the 
committee and to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives a statement of his reasons 
for doing so.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 9, line 2, after the word “title”, strike 
the balance of the line down to and includ- 
ing the word title“ on line 3. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. PORTER: I had an amendment 
after line 23 of page 6. Have we passed 
line 23, page 6, in the reading of the 
bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; that part has 
been passed. 

Mr. PORTER: Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to return to page 6 
for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

Mr. FULTON and Mr. MASON ob- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. I have an amendment 
on page 13. Would that be in order im- 
mediately after the committee amend- 
ments have been acted upon? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
have to wait until the committee amend- 
ments to section 6 have been disposed of. 

Mrs, KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, my objection to the commit- 
tee amendment is an endeavor to retain 
or to restore the language in S. 2130. 
The decision of the other body denied 
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the authority to waive the requirements 
of the Mutual Defense Control Act of 
1951—Battle Act—for the purposes of 
this title. If the language of S. 2130 is 
retained it would forbid the use of the 
development loan fund to nations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain or in fact to any 
nation who trades or deals in war poten- 
tial materials with the Communists, not 
only the enemies of the United States 
but the enemies of the Free World. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize 
that there was no disagreement in the 
other body to the fact that the provisions 
of the Battle Act were made applicable 
to the use of the development loan 
fund. This question was not even raised 
in the argument on S. 2130 when it was 
brought to the floor. Surely the entire 
membership of the other body cannot be 
wrong. Nor is there any mention in the 
House report on this provision. 

This committee amendment deletes 
the very purpose of the argument for all 
defense appropriations and for the au- 
thorization of S. 2130, the bill before us. 
Furthermore, if the President feels that 
the national security of the United 
States requires him to waive the provi- 
sions of the Battle Act in dealing with 
any nation, he has that authority in the 
proviso clause of the Battle Act and he 
must report this determination to the 
appropriate committees of Congress, 
which I feel is a check on the use of these 
funds. 

At this point I want to read an excerpt 
from Senate Report No. 1011, page 6, 
79th Congress, regarding legislative 
oversight which I feel expresses legisla- 
tive responsibility: 

While the Constitution directed the separa- 
tion of powers between the executive and 
legislative branches, it did not intend them 
to go separate ways and in opposite direc- 
tions. Each year the gulf between Capitol 
Hill and the departments widens. And with- 
out effective legislative oversight of the activ- 
ities of the vast executive branch, the line 
of democracy wears thin. 


In the past few years the executive 
branch has practically ignored the pro- 
visions of the Battle Act without any ob- 
jection being raised by this august body. 
Do we say one thing and mean another? 
Do you believe in spending billions for 
defense and more billions for foreign aid 
and at the same time assisting in the 
military build-up of the enemy? Noone 
can deny that relaxation of trade restric- 
tions, various know-how exchanges, long- 
term loans to other than our allies and 
friends will only hasten the day when 
the Kremlin could launch the decisive 
aggression. 

The basic purpose in this bill (S. 2130) 
is for authorization to strengthen the 
forces of our allies, our friends in the 
free world. Do you desire to waive re- 
quirements of a statute and in so doing 
assist the enemy? 

I feel I would be remiss in my re- 
sponsibility if I did not give the Mem- 
bers of the House this opportunity to 
make this decision. I trust you will sup- 
port my objection to this amendment, 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I yield to 
my able colleague from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 
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Mr. HAYS of Ohio. In supporting the 
gentlewoman’s position, I would like to 
point out that the committee itself was 
in the process of going forward and back- 
ward on this very matter, because they 
struck out on page 9 the Battle Act lan- 
guage that the Senate had in, and then 
over on page 32 they put in a new sec- 
tion which put it back in. I think the 
thing to do is to defeat the committee 
amendment at this point, leave the lan- 
guage as the Senate has written it, and 
then forget about section 550 when we 
come to it. I do not see any reason for 
going to conference over two items which 
mean exactly the same thing but cover 
two separate sections of the bill. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I agree 
with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays]. I really prefer the provision on 
page 9. I shall not go into the method 
by which it was deleted at that point. 
I had no alternative but to attach it 
to the entire bill. I hope the members 
of the committee will support my objec- 
tion to the committee amendment. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Would the gentlewoman 
swap this one for her later amendment, 
which I feel was a mistake that the com- 
mittee made? 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I frankly 
say I do not think it was a dreadful com- 
mittee mistake or a dreadful mistake as 
far as I am concerned. I should like 
it attached to the entire bill, but I would 
be satisfied and agreeable to having it 
on this page. 

Mr. VORYS. Then I rise in support 
of the gentlewoman’s position at this 
point, and against the committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee amendment: Page 9, line 5, 
strike out all after the period down to and 
including all of line 7 and insert No guaran- 
ties of equity investment against normal 
business-type risks shall be made available 
under this subsection.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 9, line 9, 
after the period strike out the balance of the 
line and all down to and including all of line 
16, and insert the following: The manager 
of the fund shall furnish to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate and the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives a report 
on each financing operation or transaction 
involving the fund’s assets. Such report 
shall be made at the time such financing 
operation or transaction is consummated.” 


Mr. YVORYS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. VORYS. As I understand, the 
Gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy] 
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in that series of amendments that we 
recently adopted placed an amendment 
here to cause it to conform with the 
other provisions where the reports are 
to be made to the Speaker as well as 
to the committees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 10, line 
13, strike out “$750 million” and insert “$500 
million.” 


ee committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 10, line 


15, strike out 8750 million” and insert 8500 
million.” 


NM. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
now reached one of the worst parts of 
this legislative monstrosity. That is to 
be the new sugar-coated title, “Develop- 
ment Loan Fund.” It is being trans- 
formed from development assistance to 
development loan fund. 

You can call the financial transac- 
tions loans if you want to, but they will 
be the softest loans you ever saw. They 
will be the most uncollectable loans you 
have ever heard of. . 

What are we doing? From the Library 
of Congress a few days ago I obtained 
the information that we have con- 
tributed to the International Monetary 
Fund, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation, and the 
Export-Import Bank, no less than $6,- 
960,000,000—that is the latest figure I 
have been able to obtain—in round fig- 
ures, $7 billion that this Government has 
contributed to those already established 
international financing institutions. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman is in error. My information is 
that we have authorized over the years 
$8.5 billions to the Export-Import Bank 
and $5.4 billion has been disbursed by 
that bank. Therefore, I would think 
that possibly the total would be larger 
than the gentleman’s figure. 

Mr. GROSS. I have no doubt that it 
is. All I can do is rely on the figures 
that a common, garden-variety Member 
of the House of Representatives can get. 

You have to be among the elite to get 
some information around here, but at 
any rate the amount provided me is 
$6,960,000,000 that our taxpayers have 
already contributed. We contribute 100 
percent to the Export-Import Bank, 
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38.22 percent to the International Fi- 
nance Corporation, 34.26 percent to the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, and 30.78 percent to 
the International Monetary Fund. On 
top of this we are asked to provide in 
this bill $1,500,000,000 for this new de- 
velopment loan fund. A story appeared 
in one of the Washington newspapers 
this week, a dispatch from the United 
Press, saying that the United States Ex- 
port-Import Bank had granted over $1 
billion in credits to foreign nations dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1957. Already $1 bil- 
lion has gone out in loans to foreigners 
from the Export-Import Bank to which 
we are contributing 100 percent of its 
finances, and yet you want to establish 
a fund here of $1,500,000,000—the money 
to be dispensed almost at the discretion 
of one man. Where are you going? And 
where are you taking this Nation? No 
wonder, as I said awhile ago, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury finds it nec- 
essary to refinance some $24 billion. He 
is offering $24 billion of Government 
securities for refinancing at a top inter- 
est rate of 4 percent. Where are we 
going financially in this country? You 
tell me. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me as we 
go along perfecting the development 
loan section, it might be well to take a 
bird’s-eye view of just how we have been 
doing on this matter of postwar Govern- 
ment loans. You hear them called give- 
aways. You hear it said that a loan is 
the same as a grant. For 10 years I 
have been trying to get this program 
more in the form of loans and less in 
the form of grants. This year when 
we have gotten to such a program, I 
hate to see us slip up. About 25 percent 
of our postwar foreign aid has been in 
the form of loans and that amounts to 
over $15 billion. On that we have re- 
ceived principal payments of $4,311,000,- 
000 and interest of $1,840,000,000 or a 
total of $6,151,000,000 back on these post- 
war loans. This loan fund is to use the 
Government-owned corporation form of 
accounting to the Congress, and it is 
somewhat in the form of a corporation. 
The Export-Import Bank has had in 23 
years $8,500,000,000 and it has disbursed 
$5,400,000,000 and has been paid back 
$2,800,000,000 and has a _ reserve—a 
profit, in the Treasury of $442,000,000. 
In the past year they have made 163 
loans to individuals and private corpo- 
rations, and only 20 loans to govern- 
ments and 10 guaranteed loans. Now 
we do not go over each project in the 
Export-Import Bank. When we had the 
HOLC and the FHA, we did not attempt 
and we do not attempt to review each 
project. Is that abdication by the Con- 
gress? No; that is the way we handle 
such a loan fund and that is the way 
this loan fund will be handled. 

Mr. DENTON. I want to ask about 
the loans made by this agency. The 
figures they gave me are not the Export- 
Import Bank, but there was $2 billion 
loaned and we collected interest $162 
million and only $14 million principal. 
= ee the same figure the gentleman 

ad? 
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Mr. VORYS. These are loans in mu- 
tual security legislation, but we have had 
British loans, India loans, and many 
other loans that add up, post-war, to 
$15 billion today. 

I do not yield further at this time. 

Here are the reasons why we want to 

_help underdeveloped countries. First, 
as a part of our economic warfare with 
communism in the cold war. We want 
those countries to develop as free coun- 
tries—not as Communist satellites. We 
want to give them that chance. Second, 
because we need access to the strategic 
materials without which we cannot live, 
and we do not want them controlled by 
the Communists. We also can be paid 
back, if we make loans payable in their 
own currency, in strategic materials 
from these undeveloped countries as they 
develop. 

The third reason is, cold war or not, 
throughout this world we simply do more 
business and better business with the 
more developed countries. If we can 
loan money and get paid back and help 
them to develop, then we will do more 
business than we are doing now. So 
that I hope we will have this loan fund 
large enough and that it will last long 
enough so that it will be an invitation 
to careful planning, and not cut it down 
to where it will be an invitation once 
more to crash programs. We do not want 
countries feeling that they have got to 
get in before either the money or the 
time runs out. The slowness in use of 
the Asian development fund, where but 
a trifling amount of the $100 million has 
been used, indicates the caution with 
which the administration will approach 
the use of loan funds. So, as we proceed 
to perfect this section and we will have 
some further amendments to adopt, I 
thought it might be helpful to make this 
general statement as to the importance 
of this fund. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many of us on 
the Foreign Affairs Committee who have 
for some time been advocating that this 
program be put on a loan basis. I think 
it should be said for the record that the 
gentleman from Ohio IMr. Vorys] has 
led that fight. However, I think that we 
ought to understand fully that this loan 
program, as proposed in this bill, is not 
a loan in the ordinary term as we use 
that term. This is what is called a soft 
or easy loan program. I think that we 
are engaged in “Operation Blunder- 
buss.” We are scattering our shot in 
40 or more different directions, with the 
result that we are not going to hit any 
of the targets that we aim at. 

It seems to me we ought to realize that 
the program as submitted to us is the 
brain child of the ICA, as a new look in 
foreign policy. Let us consider for just 
a few moments what is proposed. First 
of all I say that the task here under- 
taken is of tremendous magnitude. We 
have no idea as to what is proposed. It 
is suggested to set up, first, a new inter- 
national banking organization. We al- 
ready have three or four international 
banking organizations, but we are going 
to put the ICA in the international bank- 
ing business also. Second, we are asked 
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to authorize a billion-and-a-half-dollar 
program with no plan. I think they 
should have submitted to our committee, 
a plan of operation to justify the request. 
I certainly hope that the Appropriations 
Committee looks at this proposition 
pretty closely. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Yes; I 
yield. 

Mr. GARY. If you give this loan fund 
the right to borrow from the Treasury 
during the fiscal years 1959 and 1960 you 
will not get a plan during those years. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. That is 


right. 

Mr. GARY. You will never have the 
plan for it. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Unfor- 


tunately, that is true and that is the rea- 
son, points of order were waived against 
this bill by the rules committee. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Douglas Dillon, 
Deputy Under Secretary of State said 
this: 

Question by Mr. Passman. This type of 
loan would be made when it has been de- 
clined by the Export-Import Bank, by the 
World Bank, and by private lending institu- 
tions. When they decide they want no part 
of the transaction then this program would 
consider the loan. 


And he answered: 
That is correct. 


This is not a loan program, This is 
strictly a coverup for the economic- aid 
program, 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Now what 
in the situation? Let us consider that 
we walk into this banking institution, 
Mr. Chairman. We have over here the 
hard money window and then over there 
we have the soft or easy money window. 
Where are the boys going to line up for 
their money? Of course they are going 
to line up to get the easy money because 
the terms and conditions under which 
they must repay the loan can be very 
very flexible, 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr, JUDD. Did not the testimony of 
Mr. Dillon, which was just read by the 
gentleman from Louisiana, make it clear 
that they could not make loans under 
this development fund unless they have 
been turned down by the other regular 
lending agencies like the Export-Import 
Bank and the international banks, in ad- 
dition to private sources? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, No. I 
think that the danger is that the men 
who are in international finance are 
worried about the possibility that they 
will be in competition with these soft 
loans. 

This development loan fund provision 
should be stricken from the bill. 

By unanimous consent the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 12, line 18, 
after the word “authorities”, strike out the 
balance of line 18 and down to and in- 
cluding the word direct:“ in line 24, and 
insert in lieu thereof: 

“(a) In carrying out the purposes of 
this title, the President shall, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint 
in the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration of the Department of State a man- 
ager of the fund to perform such functions 
with respect to this title as the President 
may direct. The office of manager of the 
fund shall be in addition to other cffices 
provided for by law, and the compensation 
for such office shall be at a rate not in excess 
of $19,000 a year. 

“(b) The President shall also establish a 
Loan Committee, consisting of the Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, who shall be Chairman, the Director 
of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, and the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Export-Import Bank, which 
shall, under the foreign policy guidance of 
the Secretary of State, establish basic finan- 
cial terms and conditions for the operaticns 
and transactions of the fund.” 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gavin to the 
committee amendment: Strike out all of line 
9 after the comma down to and including 
the word “bank,” on line 13, page 13, and 
insert “consisting of the chairman of the 
board of directors of the Export-Import 
Bank, who shall be chairman, the executive 
director for the United States to the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction end 
Development and the Director of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration.” 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is a simple amendment and 
one which no doubt my very distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, the Chairman, and my very dis- 
tinguished friends on the Republican 
Side will be only too pleased to accept. 

The bill reads on page 13, line 9, con- 
sisting of the Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, who shall 
be Chairman.” My amendment reads 
“consisting of the Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Export-Import Bank, 
who shall be Chairman.” 

My amendment deals with who will 
be the Chairman of this Loan Committee. 
I am anxious to have a man of wide ex- 
perience guiding and directing the poli- 
cies of this development loan fund—a 
man who has a vast knowledge and train- 
ing that eminently qualifies him for this 
assignment. The success or failure of 
this fund will be dependent on the man 
who heads up this advisory board. 

I want to call to your attention what 
Mr. John B. Hollister, retiring Director 
of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, recently said in reply to a ques- 
tion. Mr. Hollister said that “a perma- 
nent service should be established for 
ICA personnel and that all Foreign Serv- 
ice officers should have economic train- 
ing.” 

Now I fully realize what the committee 
would like to do. They would like to 
have in this development fund a pro- 
gram set up that would be flexible to 
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meet any conditions that may arise rela- 
tive to these loans—one that would not 
be as tough as the other branches of 
Government who are making such loans. 
Let me call to your attention that we al- 
ready have five such agencies in opera- 
tion: The International Cooperation 
Administration, The Export-Import 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, and the Board of 
Governors for the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. And now the proposed develop- 
ment loan fund. 

In connection with these Agencies, I 
want to call to the attention of the House 
a recent brochure published by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington and a 
brochure published by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
‘ment. These reports are available on 
request. Both of these organizations are 
turning in a fine performance of which 
they can well be proud. 

In Mr. Hollister’s recent statement, he 
expressed a “strong belief” that there 
should be “one single directing head for 
all United States economic activities in 
the foreign field and also that the coor- 
dination of the overseas military and 
economic programs should be still fur- 
ther strengthened—all under the overall 
policy guidance of the Secretary of 
State.” 

Now, that is exactly what my amend- 
ment will do. It will strengthen the 
Advisory Board. This Advisory Board of 
strong men will give the proper guidance 
to the proposed fund. You will note 
that my amendment does not in any 
way interfere with the State Department 
because on line 13, page 13, the bill 
states, “which shall, under the foreign 
policy guidance of the Secretary of State, 
establish basic financial terms and con- 
ditions for the operations and trans- 
actions of the fund.” 

I am greatly concerned about all of 
these matters. Certainly commonsense 
tells us that all of these agencies should 
be coordinated into one operating unit; 
however, this section of the bill is at 
least a step in that direction. 

I can see no reason why we should not 
put the most experienced and qualified 
men we can secure on this advisory com- 
mittee; however, others may differ with 
me, feeling that in the event great care 
and thoroughness is administered in ex- 
amining these loans, possibly some would 
not be granted. Well, if that is the case, 
I would rather make it a gift, write it off, 
and forget about it. But if it is a loan, 
let us not fool ourselves, because some 
day there is going to be an accounting 
and we well be criticized for making 
loans under the guise of loans which 
were not loans at all, but gifts. 

It is evidently questionable how these 
loans will materalize, because here is 
what Mr. Vorys said, the gentleman from 
Ohio, whom I greatly admire and who is 
one of the most conscientious and hard- 
working Members that we have in the 
House. He said, and I quote: 

With reference to the manager, he is not 
going to go around making loans on his own 
responsibility. As we say in the report, 
“The loan committee is intended to act in 
the capacity of a manager of the fund.” The 
manager will be their chief executive officer. 
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But it will be the loan committee, super- 
vised by the National Advisory Committee 
on International Monetary and Financial Af- 
fairs that will be doublechecking all of the 
loans. No single man is going to go around 
making these loans. 


That, I might say, is the reason I would 
like to see the advisory board headed by 
a well-qualified, experienced man. 

My very good and able friend, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp], 
has devoted his efforts to those programs 
that will bring peace and stability to the 
world. He, too, is conscientious in his 
thinking; however, here is what he said, 
and I quote: 


I hope everybody understands that the 
only reason it is necessary to set up this de- 
velopment fund is because we are trying to 
keep a lot of countries going and in the 
Free World who may not be the best credit 
risk at the moment. 


Now, if that is a fact, why fool our- 
selves about loans? 
Mr. Jupp continued: 


The bill itself says that if they can, they 
must get the money they need from private 
sources; that is, regular sources from which 
any sound firm borrows money, such as the 
banks. If they cannot get it there, then they 
may go, say, to the Export-Import Bank, 
which will make loans on longer terms or 
under special circumstances that commer- 
cial banks could not. Then they will go, if 
necessary, to a third source, the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, which will make a somewhat more 
dificult or unusual loan, when it believes 
it is indicated, taking into consideration the 
whole world situation. 


The gentleman from Minnesota con- 
tinued: 

Now, if they cannot get funds from the 
regular sources or cannot make a direct loan 
from the Export-Import Bank or from the 
International Bank, they then come to this 
development fund. The Loan Committee, 
which manages the fund, is made up of hard- 
headed bankers. If in their opinion and 
our State Department says the loan will pro- 
mote our foreign policy, and our Govern- 
ment thinks it is advantageous— in short, if 
the borrowers can actually justify it and 
demonstrate that they cannot get the loans 
elsewhere, then the development fund Loan 
Committee is authorized to make the loan. 
The development fund can make these un- 
usual loans only when it is decided that the 
loans are of sufficient importance to our na- 
tional security and national well being to 
justify the additional risks. 


Now, from those remarks, I would con- 
clude that there is a bit of doubt in the 
minds of some as to just what kind of 
loans these are. We already have all of 
these Agencies to make loans, now we are 
establishing another that possibly will 
not be so severe in the examination to 
determine whether or not the loan is 
economically justified. 

In any event, I would like to see a 
sound, clear-thinking, practical, realistic 
businessman at the head of this advi- 
sory committee to give it the direction 
and guidance so necessary under the 
circumstances, because a day of reckon- 
ing will come when the American people 
will want to know why, where, and how 
this money was loaned. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry to disap- 
point the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
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We have discussed this at length, but I 
do not accept his amendment. 

Now, here is the organizational setup 
that was worked out in a series of com- 
mittee amendments. First we are going 
to have a manager of the fund who must 
be confirmed by the Senate, and he will 
be in the office of ICA. Then we are 
going to have a loan committee consist- 
ing of the Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs as chairman, 
the Director of ICA, and the Chairman 
of the Board of the Export-Import Bank, 
who shall, under the foreign policy guid- 
ance of the Secretary of State, establish 
basic terms and conditions for the opera- 
tion and transaction of the fund. Then 
we are going to have—look over on page 
15, lines 13 to 15—the Export-Import 
Bank administer loans made from the 
fund as provided by section 505 (b) of 
this act. Then look on page 16, where 
we are going to have the National Ad- 
visory Council which will function as a 
coordinating body. 

Now, here is who will be on the Na- 
tional Advisory Council referred to on 
page 16, and you cannot get the hang of 
this organizational thing until you fol- 
low it through: the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, and the President of the 
Export-Import Bank. 

Now, our idea was to get a manager 
and to have a loan committee that would 
broadly represent just the interests that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
referred to, keeping the committee small 
enough so that it could really function 
on a day-to-day or week-by-week basis, 
and then have that committee subject, as 
it were, to a board of directors of a 
larger number, that is, coordination by 
the National Advisory Council. 

Now, the gentleman wants to have an 
experienced man, a man of wide experi- 
ence, as the chairman. Do you know 
who is provided as the chairman under 
the committee amendments? Mr. Doug 
Dillon of Dillon, Read & Co., whose life- 
time has been spent in private banking 
and financial circles, who certainly 
knows his business and who knows 
foreign affairs, having served as our 
Ambassador to France. Then we are go- 
ing to have the successor to Johnny 
Hollister, whoever he may be, as head of 
ICA. Then we are going to have Sam 
Waugh, who as president of the Export- 
Import Bank, has turned in such a dis- 
tinguished record, an oldtime Nebraska 
banker until he came here and has been 
so successful in running this Export- 
Import Bank. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
[Mr. Gavin] wants to shift these around 
and, as I understand, put on the Ameri- 
can representative to the International 
Bank. 


Mr. GAVIN. That is correct. 

Mr. VORYS. If Gene Black could 
serve on this body, it would be fine, but 
being an international officer he cannot 
do it. The American representative on 
that bank, however, would not be nearly 
as effective or as important. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we have no representative 
right now. So I can say that we are 
not going to get anybody to be American 
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representative who would be nearly as 
experienced or as wise in this field as 
Doug Dillon. 

This organizational setup has been 
Studied very closely by our committee, 
It puts real banking business practices 
into this fund. The balance between 
departments is preserved. The member- 
ship is such that there will be no con- 
flict and there will be the utmost con- 
tribution to the stimulation of private 
industry. 

Turn to page 23; I will not have time 
to read the full description of this loan 
committee. Read what is says at the 
bottom of the page: 

In deciding whether a proposed loan meets 
the standards laid down by the act, the loan 
committee will determine whether either 
private capital, the Export-Import Bank, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, or any other Free World 
source is available and whether the proposed 
loan will have adverse effect on existing 
outstanding loans and future operations of 
such other sources in addition to passing on 
the requirements for the specific project 
or activity. 


The language was checked with the 
Executive, so that this says not only 
what the committee has in mind but 
what the Executive has in mind in ad- 
ministration of this loan. 

Mr, Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
acquainted with Mr. Dillon, but I won- 
der how much experience he has had in 
making soft loans. I wonder if that is 
the way he compiled his fortune, if he 
has a fortune. I doubt that he has 
had much experience in handouts in 
the form of loans. 

Let me quote what Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Walter S. Robertson said 
about this loan proposition: 

When you talk about loans to some of 
these countries I do not think we should 
deceive ourselves. If we make loans to some 
of these countries we will have to make 
soft loans, not hard loans, 


The facilities are already available for 
making something approaching hard 
loans through the various international 
lending institutions in existence. There 
is not any question about that. This is 
the camel’s nose under the tent; it is 
another form of simply dishing out 
money all over the world, because you 
are not going to get it back. Of course, 
you can get something back if you con- 
tinue by other means to give them 
money with which to pay it back. That 
is the only reason why many of these 
countries have paid anything at all on 
the loans already made to them, because 
they are being spoon-fed from another 
direction but still out of the pockets of 
American taxpayers. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Briefly. 

Mr. GAVIN. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys] explained the whole 
setup, but we are all familiar with that. 
What I am endeavoring to do is to take 
the chairmanship out of the hands of 
the Deputy Under Secretary of State. 
That is what I object to, that it is under 
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the Deputy Secretary of State as the 
chairman. I want somebody else as 
chairman, 

Mr. GROSS. I have heard the gen- 
tleman. Now I want to get to some- 
thing else; how much gold foreign 
countries have in the United States. Ac- 
cording to the committee chairmanned 
by Senator Byrrp of Virginia, they have 
some $13 billion out of a total of approx- 
imately $22 billion of gold in this coun- 
try. Before I could ever possibly vote 
for any new and alleged loan institution 
set up for the benefit of foreigners, I 
want to know how much gold they have 
that they can lay their hands on that is 
deposited here in the United States. 

In an effort to find out how much gold 
foreign governments and individuals 
have in the United States, I wrote to the 
Secretary of the Treasury on July 15 
and got back this letter, which contains 
the following sentence: 

The amounts of gold held under earmark 
in the United States for particular countries 
and international institutions are treated by 
the Federal Reserve banks as confidential 
data. 


Now, you try to find out how much 
gold foreigners have in this country, 
some of whom may be in here seeking 
the uncollectible loans that some of you 
are going to vote to set up here today or 
tomorrow. You go ahead and vote for 
it. 

I wonder if the chairman or the act- 
ing chairman on the majority side could 
tell me how much gold foreigners have 
in this country. Could I get some in- 
formation on this subject? When the 
committee went into the business of es- 
tablishing this alleged loan fund, did it 
inquire as to how much gold foreigners 
have in this country? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. We do not have the 
exact figure. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it $2 billion, $3 billion, 
or $13 billion, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury testified before the Senate com- 
mittee? What is it? 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I would be happy 
to yield to anybody that can provide a 
little information. 

Mr. FASCELL. I am not sure I can 
answer the gentleman’s quest as to how 
much gold foreign countries have in the 
United States, but actually gold is not 
needed for the repayment of these loans. 

Mr. GROSS. No, but if foreigners 
have $13 billion in gold in this country 
they have no business coming to us for 
uncollectible loans. Does the gentle- 
man agree with that? 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and support the committee 
amendment. 

Many of you will recall that in 1953 we 
had before us two reorganization plans, 
Reorganization Plan No. 7, which gave 
autonomy to the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, which was the predecessor 
of the present International Cooperation 
Administration, and Plan No. 8, which 
took the Voice of America and the In- 
formation Service out of the State De- 
partment and gave them autonomy. 
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I see my friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow] on the floor. I recall 
the gentleman from Ohio demanded a 
rollcall vote, on Reorganization Plan No. 
8, and I could only muster 10 votes in 
support of maintaining the integrity of 
our information service in line with the 
administration of our foreign policy by 
the Department of State. 

With respect to Reorganizatien Plan 
No. 7, the mistake the administration 
made in 1953 was in part rectified when 
the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration was placed at, if not in, the De- 
partment of State. That is a move in 
the right direction, in my opinion, in 
unifying our foreign policy and main- 
taining the supremacy of our Depart- 
ment of State and its foreign diplomatic 
missions. In speaking for the United 
States, we should speak with 1 voice and 
not with 5 or 6. 

The committee provision making the 
Department of State representative the 
chairman of this loan committee, in my 
judgment, is one further step in the di- 
rection of integrating our foreign policy 
and not fragmenting it. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania would not only remove the 
Department of State from representa- 
tion on this loan committee, but in ad- 
dition to that would place the American 
representatives on an international or- 
ganization on the committee. Instead 
of integrating the activities of the de- 
velopment loan fund, obviously an im- 
portant part of our foreign policy, with 
the remainder of the foreign policy of 
the United States the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania would make the chairman 
of the Export-Import Bank chairman of 
the fund. This would not emphasize the 
foreign policy character of this loan 
activity, but rather the business end of 
the activity. It would emphasize the 
purposes and policies administered by 
the Export-Import Bank for a totally 
different purpose. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. Confession is good for 
the soul. I was opposed to plan No. 7 
and No. 8 but did not record my votes 
against them at that time, although I 
argued privately against them in the 
executive branch. But, I am glad that 
we are getting away from them, from 
triplication in the conduct of our for- 
eign affairs. We have to make the State 
Department a good department and 
have our foreign operations headed up 
in there. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make a brief statement in 
support of this legislation. Ever since 
coming to Congress I have consistently 
supported our mutual security program. 
My intention is to continue that support 
as long as the mutual security program 
remains one of the major factors in 
maintaining peace. That this program 
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has been a major factor in the preven- 
tion of a world war cannot be ques- 
tioned. In those few situations where 
weakness has been indicated, the Com- 
munists moved in with force. Where 
strength has been shown, the Commu- 
nists have not attacked. 

The mutual security program can 
share much of the responsibility for the 
growth of strength that is evident among 
the nations of the Free World. This has 
been accomplished in two ways. First, 
because of economic assistance given in 
early years, many countries were helped 
in stabilizing their positions and were 
assured of our interest in their survival. 
Second, it led to a desire among these 
nations to cooperate in building their 
own military strength and permitted our 
Nation to establish strong military bases 
in these countries, extending our line of 
defense so as to give us the greatest 
possible security from enemy attack. 

Though recent events in the Kremlin 
indicate there may be a change in the 
attitude of the leaders of the Communist 
conspiracy, we should not make the 
mistake of believing that all danger has 
passed. It is agreed that changes have 
taken place in Moscow, but I do not be- 
lieve these changes make one dent in 
the aim of this conspiracy to dominate 
the world with the godless, tyrannical 
Communist way of life. 

Rather than base our actions com- 
pletely on Soviet intentions for the fu- 
ture, we must use as a sound criterion the 
record of the past—the clear, unmistak- 
able record of aggression in Korea, of 
subversion in the Middle East, of savage, 
brutal suppression in Hungary, of en- 
slavement in the satellite nations and in 
the Soviet Union itself. These facts 
cannot be denied by the Communists, nor 
should they be overlooked by the forces of 
freedom. We must face the issues on 
the record of the past—placing the rec- 
‘ord of this Nation and the Free World 
side by side with that of the Communist 
conspiracy. The indictment of the Com- 
munists is clear, but unlike a court of 
law, it is not quite possible to bring the 
conspirators before the bar of justice. 
Our alternative, then, is to carry out a 
program to prevent encroachments of 
terror and tyranny on the Free World. 
The mutual security program is designed 
to keep the peace by containing the war 
monster of Soviet policy within its own 
borders. 

Among the notable achievements of 
our containment policy are the examples 
we find in Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
When Communist war drums were beat- 
ing loudly on the coast of China the Con- 
gress adopted the Formosa resolution, a 
most effective instrument in quelling 
aggressive designs of Red China. When 
the Middle East situation threatened to 
become an all-out war, this Congress 
adopted the Middle East resolution. Al- 
though the Middle East remains a 
troubled area, as do other spots, the pos- 
sibility of war has diminished consid- 
erably because of this firm policy. In 
Europe the threat of invasion has de- 
creased because of our strength— 
strength gained through this program of 
assistance to our allies. 

The mutual security program should 
not be mistaken as a plan simply to give 
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away American money and resources. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The No. 1 goal of the mutual security 
program continues to be preservation of 
this Nation. That this self-interest is 
our goal does not take anything away 
from the many accomplishments that 
have been made to assist our friends in 
formulating a sound defense for the 
entire Free World. 

What would happen if we were to 
adopt a policy of no assistance and the 
rest of the Free World, including South 
America and North America, aside from 
this Nation, were to fall within the So- 
viet bloc? Today we have 75 percent of 
the world’s population on our side. But 
alone, we would have only 6 percent. 
Losing our allies to communism would 
deeply affect our potential of resources 
upon which we draw. With the Free 
World with us we have 78 percent of 
steel, but alone we would have only 57 
percent. Another example is crude pe- 
troleum. Today 90 percent of crude pe- 
troleum production and supply exists in 
the Free World. Without our friends, 
this figure would drop to 52 percent. 
The list can be continued, and illustrates 
not only the dependence of the Free 
World allies, including this Nation, on 
each other, but also the vital necessity 
of carrying on this program for the pres- 
ervation of all peaceful nations. 

The committee in its thorough discus- 
sion has covered the cost of our main- 
taining trops on foreign soil in compari- 
son with the maintenance of foreign 
troops in their own countries. This is an 
important point to be considered because 
of its economic impact on this Nation’s 
role in strengthening the Free World. 
Incredible savings accrue through the 
mutual security plan wherein we uti- 
lize the forces of our allies. To main- 
tain one American soldier in a foreign 
land costs approximately $6,600, while in 
Italy, for example, it costs a little over 
$800 to provide for an Italian soldier in 
his own land. I do not intend to go into 
detail on these items, for the commit- 
tee report outlines the savings and value 
in an excellent presentation, but I do 
want to mention a few points. 

No one should minimize the efforts this 
country has made in the development 
of the Free World’s strength. Nor should 
we lose sight of the contributions our 
allies have made. The part our friends 
have played is not insignificant by any 
means. 

For example, our expenditures for 
military assistance to European NATO 
countries from 1950 through 1956 to- 
taled $12.3 billion. While we were con- 
tributing $12.3 billion our NATO allies 
spent $78 billion for defense during those 
6 years. Non-NATO allies spent $15 
billion during this same period while our 
contributions amounted to $5.1 billion. 
For every dollar we have spent for mili- 
tary assistance to our allies, they have 
contributed $.5.5. Mutual security im- 
plies cooperation, and the above figures 
certainly indicate that our allies have 
been doing their part in maintenance of 
military strength to deter aggression. 

Results of these expenditures, both by 
our Nation and our allies, should be 
cited. Since 1950 the Free World's 
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strength has grown tremendously. We 
have 37 percent more men in the ground 
forces of our allies, 139 percent more 
combat vessels in their navies, and 22 
times as many jet aircraft as in 1950. 
These are concrete examples of the suc- 
cess of this program. But the best ex- 
ample of success can be found behind 
the Iron Curtain. Communist armies 
are not poised to march on the Free 
World because the Kremlin knows such 
a step would be fatal. They know of 
the strength in the West. But should 
there be weakness, those armies would 
not hesitate to strike. 

In considering the mutual-security 
program we must never lose sight of the 
fact that our strong allied nations are 
our first line of defense. I hesitate to 
think of what could happen if we did 
not have these friends, strongly armed, 
in a position to offer vital contributions 
at all times. 

The impression should not be left that 
our mutual-security program is perfect. 
Advocates of this program do not over- 
look that mistakes have been made and 
very possibly mistakes may be made in 
the future. There is no doubt certain 
programs instituted have been wasteful 
and possibly unnecessary. This was 
forcefully brought to the attention of 
the Congress by the International Oper- 
ations Subcommittee of the Government 
Operations Committee. No doubt many 
corrections have been made in an en- 
deavor to eliminate a recurrence of these 
bad and ill-advised expenditures. The 
report issued by the full committee, of 
which I am a member, cannot help but 
be of great service to the administration 
if carefully studied and recommenda- 
tions are followed. But the conclusion 
should not be drawn that waste and in- 
efficiency mark the entire mutual-secu- 
rity program. This is not true, and if 
it were true, it certainly would be a 
serious reflection on the ingenuity and 
capabilities of the American people. 
That waste and inefficiency do occur 
does not mean we should curtail the en- 
tire program. We should continue to 
scrutinize these programs, as in the past, 
to correct deficiencies as they exist, but 
we must keep the program in proper 
perspective and not attempt to elimi- 
nate it because we find unsatisfactory 
performance in certain portions. 

My record has shown that I am not 
one who would support this type of legis- 
lation consistently if I did not have the 
conviction that it was money well spent 
for the future safety and security of our 
allies and our own Nation. It is im- 
perative that we continue the mutual- 
security program. Without such a pro- 
gram, the preservation of our Nation 
may well be at stake. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I merely want to say 
that this side of the committee is also 
against the amendment as proposed by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, in- 
teresting as it is or as highly as we may 
esteem the Chairman of the Export-Im- 
port Bank. But we think that even the 
Chairman himself would not accept this 
as a proper role for one in his position. 
In testifying before our committee, and 
this is in the hearings of the committee 
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at page 324, Mr. Waugh made it perfectly 
clear that the purpose of the Export-Im- 
port Bank was, although it was helpful 
to our foreign policy, to increase trade 
relationships with other countries and 
not to advance as a whole the foreign-aid 
program as such. This is part of foreign 
policy, Mr. Chairman. The committee 
has worked out very carefully, as the 
gentleman from Ohio has said, a mecha- 
nism whereby foreign policy will be 
under the superintendence of the De- 
partment of State, which is where it 
should be. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. Certainly this does not 
affect the Department of State because it 
states in this section: 

The Export-Import Bank, which shall, un- 
der the foreign policy guidance of the Secre- 
tary of State, establish basic financial terms 
and conditions for the operations and trans- 
actions of the fund. 


All my amendment does is to name 
who shall be the Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Board. Under the bill it would be 
a Deputy Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs. He will be the Chairman. 
My amendment directs that the Director 
of the Export-Import Bank be named 
Chairman of the Advisory Board. I want 
a chairman who is amply qualified and 
who has the experience and a vast knowl- 
edge of loans to head up the Board. 
That is what my amendment does. The 
Department of State will still participate. 
It will be under the overall supervision of 
the Secretary of State. So my amend- 
ment simply is to name a Chairman of 
the Board. 

Mr. COFFIN. I appreciate what the 
gentleman says. I think the committee 
feels it is a question of the point of view. 
We feel the emphasis should be on the 
direction of policy by the Department of 
State although the Chairman of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank should certainly have 
a proper say, which we feel he does have 
under the existing setup. For that rea- 
son, Mr. Chairman, we hope the amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if we cannot come to some agree- 
ment on time. I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Gavin], do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like 3 
minutes. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the Gavin amendment close in 3 
minutes. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on the Gavin 
amendment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. AER, to 
the committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Gavin), there 
were—ayes 22, noes 63. 
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So the amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I do this 
for the purpose of asking the majority 
leader for the program for the balance 
of the week and next week, if he can 
tell us. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The balance of 
the week will be consideration of the bill 
now before the House. If the House 
should dispose of the bill today, there 
will be no legislative business tomor- 
row. 

Mr. HALE. No session tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I said there would 
be no legislative business. The Mem- 
bers may protect themselves on that. 
The only question I have is to find out 
later on the question of the 7 legislative 
days in connection with the discharge 
petition. Next Monday is discharge 
petition day on the postal pay increase 
bill. If 7 legislative days have expired, 
there is no question, and we will go over 
until Monday. If not, we will have a 
session tomorrow, with no legislation. 

Monday there will be the discharge 
calendar, H. R. 2474, the postal service 
salary increase bill. 

Monday is also District day, with one 
bill on the calendar, H. R. 6763, regard- 
ing a bridge or tunnel crossing the Poto- 
mac River. 

The postal pay increase bill, of course, 
has a preferential status. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday: The next order of 
business after the postal salary increase 
10 is H. R. 1, the school construction 

ill. 

H. R. 7697 authorizing armory con- 
struction, reported out of the Committee 
on Armed Services; and thereafter, 

H. R. 3753 dealing with homesteaders 
and desert land entrymen, coming out 
of the Committee on Agriculture, a bill 
that has been on the program for 3 or 4 
weeks. 

As usual, any change of program will 
be announced, and conference reports 
will be in order at any time. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I hope the gen- 
tleman is not going to ask a question 
about Monday. Will the gentleman 
withhold it? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. It is about 
Monday in connection with the Illinois 
funeral delegation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts would prefer that 
the question not be asked at the present 
time; but I can assure the gentleman 
and the other Members from Illinois at- 
tending the funeral that every consid- 
eration will be given to their problem. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. There may 
have been some misunderstanding in 
connection with the pending bill. If the 
bill is not finished today its considera- 
tion will be continued tomorrow, will it 
not? 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Yes. 
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Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harpy as an 
amendment to the committee amendment: 
On page 13, line 2, after the word “fund” 
insert a period and strike out the remainder 
of the sentence ending in line 4. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not take 5 minutes. This is a very 
simple amendment. I can state its pur- 
pose very quickly. 

There was some question in the minds 
of some that the language which I pro- 
pose to strike out if allowed to remain in 
the bill might actually give the President 
almost complete discretionary authority 
over the fund. It seems to me there is 
no necessity for the language at all. It 
serves no purpose and it should come 
out. 

The manager of the fund is within the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. The International Cooperation 
Administration is within the State De- 
partment. The Secretary of State and 
the Director of ICA both will have juris- 
diction over the manager of the fund. 
I can see no earthly reason, Mr. Chair- 
man, for providing that the President 
shall directly instruct the manager with 
respect to his functions under this title. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. 
yield. 

Mr. VORYS. Those words were sug- 
gested to me by others, although this is 
my amendment. I have no objection to 
the words because I felt the intention 
was merely to make it clear that the 
foreign policy of the Nation would be 
under the direction of the President; but 
it seems to me that if the words could be 
interpreted to break up the management 
plan we have worked out so carefully, 
they should come out. 

Mr. HARDY. It seems to me they 
would. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
on this side of the committee have no 
objection to the deletion of the words. 

Mr. HARDY. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the committee amendment as 
amended. 

The committee amendment as 
amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 14, line 7, 
strike out “such officer or agency” and insert 
“the manager of the fund.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


I shall be happy to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 15 line 2, 
strike out such officer or agency” and in- 
sert “the manager of the fund.” 
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to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 15, line 3, 
strike out “such officer or agency” and insert 
“the manager of the fund.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 15, line 6 
strike out such officer or agency“ and insert 
“the manager of the fund.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 15, line 10, 
after “title.” strike out the balance of the 
line and lines 11, 12, and 13 and insert the 
following: “The Export-Import Bank shall 
administer loans made from the fund, as 
provided in section 505 (b) of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 15, line 16, 
strike out lines 16 to 25, inclusive, and on 
page 16, lines 1 to 22, inclusive, and insert 
the following: “Sec. 206. National Advisory 
Council.—The fund shall be administered 
subject to the applicable provisions of sec- 
tion 4 of the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act (22 U. S. C. 286b) with respect to the 
functions of the National Advisory Council 
on International Monetary and Financial 
Problems.” 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'Hara of Illi- 
nois, to the committee amendment. In lieu 
of the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the committee amendment beginning on 
page 16, line 23, insert the following: 

“Sec. 206. National Advisory Council: The 
fund shall be administered subject to the 
exercise by the National Advisory Council 
on International Monetary and Financial 
Problems, with the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of Labor acting as mem- 
bers of its functions under the applicable 
provisions of section 4 of the Bretton Woods 
Agreements Act (22 U. S. C. 286 b).“ 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a simple amendment. The 
National Advisory Council as set up in 
the committee amendment consists of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
and the president of the Export-Import 
Bank. My amendment would add to the 
membership of that Advisory Council 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

I hope there will be no objection on 
the part of any Member. It is merely 
broadening the scope of the Advisory 
Committee to give representation to agri- 
culture and to labor which certainly 
have a great stake in our development 
of neglected areas and in the program 
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generally. The addition of such repre- 
sentation would strengthen very much 
the Advisory Committee and in no meas- 
ure can I conceive of any objection. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from IIIinois [Mr. 
O'Hara). 

Mr. Chairman, this National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and 
Financial Problems originated in the 
Bretton Woods legislation in 1946. It 
has functioned throughout the years and 
has been kept small enough to have only 
those officials who deal either with for- 
eign policy or with banking and lending 
matters. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of Labor simply do not have 
anything to do with those matters. 
What they will do if this amendment is 
adopted would be to take on a new func- 
tion they have never had. They would 
hire somebody to be their deputy to 
function on this committee, and you 
would start doing the things that our 
committee felt the other body had done 
when they set up their advisory com- 
mittee. You would get it so big and so 
cumbersome they would not furnish 
very much good advice. 

I hope that this National Advisory 
Council will be preserved as it has car- 
ried on through the years successfully 
in coordinating the foreign financial ac- 
tivities of our country, in international 
organizations, through the Export-Im- 
port Bank and otherwise. 

It has functioned throughout the 
years in connection with mutual secu- 
rity legislation, and you simply do not 
contribute anything when you bring in 
these officers who have nothing to do 
with it and put them in a function with 
which they should have no connection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
already been heard on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. How does a 
Member of this body proceed when he 
wishes to answer someone who refuses 
to yield to him? Is there a parliamen- 
tary remedy for such an ailment? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
ean get recognition on a pro forma 
amendment, he will be recognized. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the pending amendment do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O’Hara] to the 
committee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. O'Hara of Illi- 
nois) there were—ayes 27, noes 62. 

So the amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, in my deportment in 
this Chamber, as I trust elsewhere, I 
have sought to be courteous and consid- 
erate with my colleagues and all others. 
I expect the same courtesy and consider- 
ation in return, and my associations here 
have been enriched by the generous gra- 
ciousness of my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle. I was surprised and some- 
what disillusioned when the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee of 
which I am a member, when opposing an 
amendment offered by me and which I 
think, on its merits, he should not have 
opposed, did not extend me the courtesy 
of yielding for a question. I had the 
strong suspicion that he was governed 
by a sense of prudent caution and only 
by inadvertence was discourteous to a 
colleague on the committee. I have sup- 
ported in the committee the proposed 
development-loan fund, because I 
thought, with proper management, and 
with the cooperation of all our peoples, 
including the farmers and the laborers, 
the program would work. How I vi- 
sioned the program working on a sound 
basis and to the benefit of our own econ- 
omy and to that of the countries where 
the loans were made I sketched at some 
length in my remarks in general debate. 
Now that the gentleman has used the 
steam roller to crush the farmers and the 
workers out of the picture, I begin to 
wonder if he and I are thinking of the 
same thing. What is it that he fears 
from giving labor and agriculture rep- 
resentation on a committee that is pure- 
ly advisory and on which the manage- 
ment of industry is represented, as in- 
deed it should be? This is the first time 
that I have known that the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of Labor 
were not, as a matter of good teamwork, 
included with the Secretary of Com- 
merce in an undertaking of this scope 
in the national interest and in an ex- 
perimental field. 

I am sure my good friend and col- 
league on the committee would not find 
it in his heart to be discourteous to any- 
one. I presume it gets down to this: 
When there is a job difficult to carry 
through if you yield for embarrassing 
questions, better use a steam roller. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I am happy 
to yield to a highly respected member of 
the committee. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois that I thought his amend- 
ment was a good one and I supported it. 
I also want to say that I sought to get 
recognition in order to yield to the gen- 
tleman, so that he could make his argu- 
ment in support of his amendment, after 
his time had expired. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. I have had 
this experience with a steam roller; and 
I am unhappy over it because it raises a 
question of a program to which I was an 
enthusiastic convert. I would have 
thought the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys] would have welcomed the coop- 
eration of agriculture and labor; and, if 
there were valid reasons why the farmers 
and the workers could not be let in as 
partners with management, industry, 
and the bankers, he gladly would have 
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yielded for questioning in order that 
there might be a full discussion pro and 
con. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Ilinois. I gladly yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
despite the circumstance that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio on his side of the 
aisle failed to extend a similar courtesy 
to me. 

Mr. FULTON. I thank the gentleman 
for his courtesy. Ido want to point out 
that as I sat here I saw something which 
the gentleman may not have seen, I 
saw the gentleman from Ohio rise twice 
to his feet as if he were going to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois and the last 
time, when he tried, it did not seem op- 
portune; the Chair had already ruled. 
I did want the gentleman, in spite of 
his anger at this time, to know that the 
gentleman from Ohio stood up in order 
to yield. I saw him myself. While we 
do have disagreements among ourselves 
in the committee and perhaps some of 
us feel we are imposed on—I may have 
felt that previously—we should not lose 
our basic friendship. I do feel the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, the senior member 
of the committee, has yielded many 
times to the gentleman and to me at the 
committee level. 

Mr. CHARA of Illinois. I know that 
my dear friend from Pennsylvania is a 
reasoning man and will agree with me 
that, whatever the reason, when full and 
open debate is shut off doubt will creep 
in. In committee, as the gentleman 
knows, I voted for the 3-year program. 
I believe in it because I had faith not 
only in the plan but in its proponents. 
Now I am forced to vote for the Selden 
amendment, which will give us a trial 
run for a year. I trust that during this 
year of trial the American people, as 
well as the Congress, will be kept in- 
formed of progress, with an absence of 
the secrecy that is too apt to cause 
suspicion and to waste the money of tax- 
payers. With agriculture and labor, 
which cover the activities of a large por- 
tion of our population, left on the out- 
side, it is pretty much of a closed cor- 
poration, I cannot get myself to believe 
that our country’s best work in noble 
undertakings is done in secret chambers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] 
has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN] if we are con- 
tinuing to finance the Office of Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation and the 
European Productivity Agency and, if so, 
how much are we giving to those two 
organizations? 

May I say while I am waiting for the 
gentleman to get that information that 
one of the appalling weaknesses of this 
bill is that almost none of these items 
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are set out, nothing is specified. There 
is no way you can get at where these 
funds are going. They are in lump-sum 
appropriations. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. As I recall, we had 
something in the bill 3 or 4 years ago 
about that, There was something for 
headquarters expenses. As far as my 
recollection goes, we have nothing in 
the bill for the Office of European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation this year. 

Mr. GROSS. The Senate held hear- 
ings on these two agencies; I mean, they 
were included in the hearings, let me put 
it that way. I do not know what went 
into the Senate bill because, I say again, 
we are dealing with lump-sum appro- 
priations, and no one can tell from the 
bill you have brought to us the proj- 
ects for specific authorizations. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. In answer to the gentle- 
man’s question, I do not think it is in 
there. The statement coming from the 
leaders of this bill certainly is not a 
sufficient answer to give us any infor- 
mation. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I will give him the 
information. 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. This is the fiscal year 
1958 program. 

This program was funded in previous 
years under defense support. However, 
it is now p¥foposed to fund this program, 
as well as the entire European regional 
program—science and engineering plan- 
ning—under other programs (special 
assistance), in accordance with the cur- 
rent realinement of aid categories. 
The European technical exchange pro- 
gram will be carried on substantially as 
in the past, including grants to the Office 
of European Economie Cooperation— 
European Productivity Agency. 

It is in this bill for 1958. That rep- 
resents a reduction from fiscal 1957. 

Mr. GROSS. What is that under? 

Mr. FULTON. It is under the Euro- 
pean technical exchange program, 
under title IV. 

Mr. GROSS. All right; then I can 
offer an amendment to it. 

Mr. FULTON. The amount is classi- 
fied. I cannot give the gentleman the 
amount, 

Mr. GROSS. Ido not care about the 
classified information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SELDEN: On 
page 10, line 4, strike out all language after 
the period through page 11, line 2. 

On page 11, line 13, strike out all language 
after the period through line 20. 

On page 12, line 1, strike out the words 
“or loaned,” 
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On page 12, line 4, strike out the comma 
and insert a period. Strike out all language 
following through line 6, 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment under consideration retains 
the 1958 development loan authoriza- 
tion fund of $500 million but it elimi- 
nates the borrowing authority of $500 
1 on for each of fiscal years 1959 and 
1 h 

This amendment will not abolish the 
proposed development loan fund. It 
allows the fund to be set up under the 
machinery provided for in the bill, and 
it provides the full amount requested by 
the administration for the first year of 
the loan fund's operation. It does, how- 
ever, eliminate two of the main objec- 
tions to this proposed new fund; namely, 
first, the overcapitalization of that fund; 
and, second, the surrender of congres- 
sional authority over it. 

During the consideration of the mutual 
security bill by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, this amendment was offered, 
It was thoroughly considered by the 
committee and then adopted. The com- 
mittee adjourned over the weekend and 
on the following Monday the amend- 
ment was reconsidered and the neces- 
sary votes were available to defeat it. 
I make that observation in order to show 
that the amendment has had thorough 
committee consideration. 

In his testimony before the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State Douglas Dillon pointed out 
that approximately $400 million was ex- 
pended during fiscal year 1957 under the 
old program of development assistance. 
Of that amount, approximately $275 
million was in loans and the remainder 
was in grants. It would, therefore, be 
reasonable to assume that based on pre- 
vious experience $500 million would not 
only be sufficient to adequately operate 
the development loan fund during fiscal 
year 1958, but that a portion of this 
amount, which has no fiscal year limita- 
tion, would be available for use during 
fiscal year 1959. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs was 
unable to determine even the basis upon 
which the authorization requests for fis- 
cal years 1959 and 1960 were made, as 
the classified paper submitted by the 
Executive was lacking in specifics. The 
“evidence” offered to the committee 
could be used to support an argument for 
$300 million, $500 million or even a bil- 
lion dollars, which indicates that the 
Executive itself is uncertain at the pres- 
ent time insofar as the amounts neces- 
sary for future years are concerned. 

If the amendment before you is 
adopted, both the Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive will be able to make a more in- 
telligent appraisal of the fund’s opera- 
tion during the 1-year trial period. They 
will then be able to determine more ac- 
curately what its capital requirements 
should be. Any decision at this time on 
the capital requirements for fiscal year 
1959 and fiscal year 1960 is simply a stab 
in the dark. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment now 
under consideration will give the pro- 
posed development loan fund a trial pe- 
riod of 1 year, as well as the entire 
amount the administration has reauested 
to initiate the program. But at the same 
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time, this amendment will make it pos- 
sible for the appropriate Congressional 
committees and the Congress itself to 
again review the development loan 
fund before fiscal year 1960. Should the 
amendment fail to be adopted, however, 
the House of Representatives will, in ef- 
fect, have today both authorized and 
appropriated funds for this new program 
for a period of 3 years. I therefore urge 
the amendment’s adoption. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. MERROW. Mr. Chairman, the 
development loan fund is, in my opinion, 
one of the most important, if not the 
most important part of the legislation 
which we are now considering. And the 
provisions of the bill, in reference to it, 
provide for a long-range assistance pro- 
gram, I think it is well to call the at- 
tention of the Committee to what the 
report had to say on page 21 in reference 
to this matter. I will read a part of this 
statement: ` 


If it is important for the United States to 
promote the growth of less-developed coun- 
tries, it is essential that we seek to do this 
in a sound businesslike way, which will 
insure a full value for each dollar expended. 

During the last year, intensive studies of 
the mutual-security program have been car- 
ried out for the Congress, for the executive 
branch, and by outstanding private groups, 
The studies have concluded, almost without 
exception, that present annual appropriation 
procedures are not the most effective and 
businesslike way of providing development 
financing. 

During its hearings last fall, the Foreign 
Affairs Committee heard a number of wit- 
nesses testify that annual appropriation 

do not encourage the receiving 
countries to use our aid for the long-term 
projects that are really needed. Lacking any 
assurance of continuity, these countries use 
our aid instead for short-term purposes, 
which are often wasteful. Nor can the United 
States itself plan ahead for the most effec- 
tive use of the resources which it provides 
as assistance, if the amount of those re- 
sources cannot be predicted from year to 
year. 

“The heart of the problem,” as then Chair- 
man Richards observed in his report to the 
committee, “is the annual authorization- 
appropriation cycle.” To break away from 
this cycle, his report suggested that suffi- 
cient money should be made available for 
development financing to cover more than 1 
year’s operations. 

Virtually every report dealing with this 
problem submitted to the Senate special 
committee which was studying foreign aid 
reached the same conclusion. 

So did the studies that were made for 
the executive branch by the International 
Development Advisory Board, headed by Mr. 
Eric Johnston, and by the President’s Citi- 
ven Advisers on Mutual Security, headed by 
Mr. Benjamin Fairless. 

Private groups reached the identical con- 
clusion. Subcommittees of the Committee 
for Economic Development and of the Na- 
tional Planning Association, which studied 
this problem under the chairmanship of 
leading businessmen, concluded that the 
uncertainties and delays attendant on the 
annual appropriation process have made it 
virtually impossible for either the admin- 
istering United States agency or the recip- 
jent country to plan intelligently ahead, to 
program the most economical use of their 
resources over time, or to employ efficiently 
the limited number of technically trained 
people available. Both these reports sug- 
gested future borrowing authority for a de- 
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velopment fund as one way to meet the 
problem. 

Borrowing authority is the method that 
has been used to capitalize almost all Gov- 
ernment lending agencies—the Export-Im- 
port Bank, the World Bank, the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, the farm credit 
agencies, and so on. 

When each of these agencies was set up, 
many people thought of them as high-risk 
operations—because they were designed to 
make loans that nobody else would make. 
But their loans contributed to increased pro- 
duction, and this enabled them eventually 
to be repaid. 

It is believed that this will also be true 
of the development loan fund. It will be 
repaid partly in local currencies, but those 
currencies can increasingly be used to ac- 
quire resources of value to the United States 
as the borrowing countries’ development goes 
forward. 

It is important that the fund not only 
have future borrowing authority but also 
that its funds be available for obligation 
without time limit. Present obligational 
deadlines create pressures for hasty and 
wasteful uses of our resources. The fund 
must be freed from these deadlines if it 
is to have the time needed to carry out both 
sound studies and complex negotiations look- 
ing to the most efficient use of its financ- 
ing. 


We are all familiar with the reports 
of the various studies. Practically every 
study and every witness who has had 
anything to say about the development 
program proposes a long-range aid pro- 
gram. As a matter of fact, as Chairman 
Richards stated in his report to the com- 
mittee, the heart of the problem is the 
annual authorization appropriation 
cycle.” 

Mr. Richards was chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee during sev- 
eral Congresses. He sugge as we 
point out in the report at money 
should be made available for develop- 
ment financing to cover more than 1 
year’s operation. 

Now, it is the consensus of opinion 
of practically all of those who appeared 
before the committee and those who 
have made studies of this matter that 
we should get away from the l-year 
cycle, it would seem the thing to do is 
to make the appropriation for this year 
and then authorize the Department to 
make loans for 2 more years. 

I may say further that the subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
on International Organizations and 
Movements, in its hearings throughout 
the country on mutual security, found 
that the people who appeared before the 
committee were about 80 percent in 
favor of a long-range foreign-aid pro- 
gram. In other words, this program 
ought to be set up to cover a period of 
years so that planning could take place, 
and thus a country would know what 
to expect. By so doing a great deal of 
money would be saved and the program’ 
of development in the underdeveloped 
countries would be on a more business- 
like and sound basis. 

I hope the development loan part of 
the program is retained in this measure, 
and that the amendment just offered is 
rejected. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MERROW. I yield to the gentle. 
man from Connecticut. 
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Mr. MORANO. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on the statement he is 
making, about the many péople around 
the country where your committee held 
hearings, supporting this long-range 
program. If I may, I will read from a 
telegram from the AFL-CIO: 

We urge at least the amounts recom- 
mended by the President, and support most 
strongly particularly the 3-year authoriza- 
tion for the development loan fund. 


This wire to me was signed by Andrew 
J. Biemiller, director, department of leg- 
islation, AFL-CIO, and a former col- 
league. 

So that the two strong labor organiza- 
tions, now merged, favor a long-range 
fund. 

Mr. MERROW. I thank the gentle- 
man. I do not know where the op- 
position to the development loan fund 
exists. Certainly it does not exist 
throughout the country, according to the 
testimony we have received. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the Selden 
amendment. This does not mean that 
I am against the idea of loans versus 
grants; on the contrary, it means I am 
for it but I support the Selden amend- 
ment because I cannot see the wisdom of 
Congress giving a $2 billion sum of 
money spread over a period of 3 years 
without any chance to review it; and 
if the language of the Senate bill had 
stood that is exactly what we proposed 
to do. 

Let us look at one of these secret doc- 
uments they sent up, and this would 
show how very well they could justify 
this. They sent to the committee when 
we asked them what they were going to 
do with this thing, a document showing 
that over the whole world they had now 
applications for $204 million in loans. 
They had planned previously about $100 
million more, between $99 million and 
$108 million more, and they had a po- 
tential of $500 million, potential mean- 
ing anything anybody could think up, 
or a total of $902 million to $1,017 mil- 
lion. In other words, they could not 
even justify in their fondest hopes and 
expectations $2 billion. The best they 
could do was to point out that they 
hoped they could get applications for 
$1 billion worth of these loans. 

What do we propose to do if the 
Selden amendment is adopted? We pro- 
pose to give them half a billion dollars. 
We propose to put a no-end on it so that 
any left over could be used next year. 
We further propose that it will be a re- 
volving fund. If anybody pays any of 
the debts back, the repayment will go 
into the revolving fund available for 
further use. And again at the end of 
the year it is to be a continuing fund, 
The nations are on notice that this is 
a continuing fund. 

But under this we can call them in 
and ask: “What have you done this 
year?” If what they have done is good, 
if the committee approves. it, the House 
approves it, and the other body approves 
it, we will give them some more next 
year when it will again be a revolving 
fund, a continuing fund, 

I say to you that it is commonsense 
to require them to come to us at yearly 
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intervals to show what they are doing, 
what loans have been made, what has 
been repaid, how it is working, and give 
them any subsequent money they might 
need. It will continue to be a revolving 


fund. 
Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. Iam glad to hear the 
gentleman’s statements abcut this fund. 
It indicates that he believes some good 
can come of it. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MORANO. What I would like to 
ask the gentleman is this: Assuming 
that this so-called Selden amendment is 
adopted and it goes to conference will 
the gentleman vigorously support the re- 
sults of what emerges from the confer- 
ence? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
will state that he will support what 
emerges from the conference if it is 
either the House version or a compro- 
mise. But if the conferees, the senior 
members of which are all for the Senate 
version, surrender to the Senate, the gen- 
tleman cannot support it. But if it is a 
compromise he will vigorously support 
it. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. 
to. 

Mr. VORYS. Will the gentleman be 
willing to reveal to the House the period 
of time of one amendment which he 
sponsored in the committee and which 
I also favored? I do not want to em- 
barrass the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. You will not em- 
barrass me at all. I voted for the Selden 
amendment in committee. It prevailed. 
It was later reconsidered and defeated. I 
then offered a 2-year proposal. The 
gentleman does not embarrass me. In 
other words, the Selden amendment got 
licked, so I then tried to get half a loaf. 

Mr. VORYS. So if this eventually 
turned out to be a 2-year amendment 
the gentleman would not feel heart- 
broken? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
would feel that it was better than the 
bill as it now stands. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. If at the end of 
the year it were determined that the 
money had not been properly loaned and 
that something else should be done, how 
could we possibly overcome that situa- 
tion at the end of the year if the 3-year 
loan provision passes? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. We just could 
not do it, and that is the reason I would 
like to have a little check and balance. 
All I want is a chance for Congress to 
have another look at it. That is the 
reason I support the Selden amendment. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have expressed my- 
self in general debate and also a few 
minutes ago as to how I feel about this 
loan fund and its great possibilities. I 
also have to be practical and realize a 
parliamentary situation when I run into 
one. 


I shall be glad 


Chairman, 
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I am not going to oppose the Selden 
amendment; I am going to vote for it 
as being, in my judgment, the best that 
can be done under the present situa- 
tion to launch the development loan 
program. Confidentially, I have my 
pocket full of perfecting amendments 
to polish up and to further perfect the 
loan fund, amendments which I think 
would answer the objections of those 
who say that if the fund were extended 
for 3 years at this time it could not be 
annually reviewed by the Congress and 
through its Appropriations Committees. 
But since the amendments I would have 
offered would have permitted annual re- 
view by the Congress, I feel that in ac- 
cepting the Selden amendment I am not 


‘stultifying myself, because, under his 


amendment, Congress will review this 
next year. I think we are doing the 
best we can at this time. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Ohio 
this question: Is he inferring that if he 
is a conferee he would agree to a 2-year 
program as a compromise? I will say 
if he does, I would be inclined to vote 
for the Pilcher amendment. When this 
bill comes back to the House I hope that 
the Selden amendment is intact. I will 
not agree to a compromise for 2 years. 

Mr. VORYS. I do not know whether 
I am going to be a conferee. 

Mrs, KELLY of New York. 
likely. 

Mr. VORYS. And I would not attempt 
to say what I am going to do as a con- 
feree. The conferees go in and they 
are there to present the position of the 
House. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman 
is getting a little bit finicky on the sub- 
ject of propriety, it seems to me, because 
he was definitely trying to put me on 
the spot by asking me what I would do 
if he came back with a 2-year bill. I 
did not object, but I think it is well to 
observe what the gentleman intends to 
do if he is a conferee. It would be bet- 
ter for all concerned if he flatly said so. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to our distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman from 
Ohio, I am sure, does not intend to create 
the impression in the mind of anyone 
in the House that if the Selden amend- 
ment is adopted by the committee and 
then by the House that he as a conferee 
would not obey the House and stand by 
that amendment as long as possible? 

Mr. VORYS. I just said I would feel, 
if I were a conferee, that my duty is to 
uphold the view of the House as long as 
I could. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I have not spoken on 
this phase of the pending bill. I would 


It is quite 
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like to say here and now that I think the 
committee in its work did a good job. 
They have made certain reductions. 
This arrangement for the loan fund is a 
good one, it is in the right direction, but 
I also agree that there are many here 
who are fearful about starting out on a 
3-year program without some prior ex- 
perience, probably in sufficient number 
to defeat it. So far as I am concerned, 
I believe this is a good approach. I am 
going to support the Selden amendment 
because I believe that is the best we can 
get. J am sure any of our conferees will 
go to the conference under the mandate 
of the action of the House and whatever 
comes out will be certainly a meeting of 
the minds of the conferees; but no one 
can commit himself as to what he would 
do at this time except, as the gentleman 
already said, he would go there with this 
action of the House in mind. 

Mr. VORYS. What I meant to say, if 
I did not make it clear before, was that 
since I feel that the committee bill 
would permit the Congress to review the 
fund next year and the year after, and 
since I have in my pocket amendments 
that would clarify the bill in that re- 
gard, and since the Selden amendment 
will permit the Congress to review the 
loan program next year, I feel that I 
am not stultifying myself in this posi- 
tion in voting for the Selden amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as one member of the 
committee who supported the Selden 
amendment in committee and who sup- 
ports it now, I want to make it clear, at 
least for myself, that I do not favor any 
possibility of a 2-year compromise. I 
want to state definitely and clearly why 
I believe the Selden amendment is the 
best approach to a development loan 
fund which proyides that we shall make 
an authorization without fiscal year 
limitation for the year 1958, and shall 
not make any authorization for the 
years 1959 and 1960 which would not be 
by way of appropriation but would be 
by way of public debt transaction. For 
that reason if for no other reason would 
I support a 2- or a 3-year program. If 
we are going to have a revolving de- 
velopment fund over a period of time, 
then let us face up the issue squarely in 
Congress and provide for the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations. Let us not make 
a public debt transaction which would 
encumber us for $1 billion plus the pay- 
ment of interest on that amount. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. Is it not a fact that the 
most vicious part about this present bill 
is that it authorizes the development 
loan fund to borrow from the Treasury 
for the years 1959 and 1960 so that 
funds borrowed during those years 
would not be a part of the budget; the 
administration would not have to come 
before the Congress for an appropria- 
tion; the Congress would have abso- 
lutely no control over the operation of 
the fund, and loans could be made to 
any foreign power, combine, or even an 
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individual without anyone’s control? It 
is a most vicious provision. 

Mr. FASCELL., The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct, and that is the major 
basis for my objection to the provision. 

Now I want to cover the subject fur- 
ther. Under title I of the present law 
I would remind you, Mr. Chairman, that 
we now have a development assistance 
program. Under this program 80 per- 
cent of such assistance shall be available 
on terms of repayment. When the 
Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, Mr. Dillon, was before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, I 
asked him the question, which is cer- 
tainly very logical: If you have a pro- 
gram now by which you can make loans 
under the present law, and the law pro- 
vides that 80 percent of the money under 
this title must be in the form of loans, 
why do you need this program; that is, 
the proposed program? 

Here is his answer on page 1319 of the 
hearings, to my question: 

Mr. FasceLL. Under the present law, ad- 
ministratively you could establish whatever 
priority you desire. 

Mr. Ditton. Do you mean between types 
of loans? 

Mr. Fascett. Or projects or countries. 

Mr. Dom. That is correct; we can estab- 
lish any priorities. 

Mr, Fascett. Then the two major objec- 
tives of this new program are (1) removing 
the fiscal year limitation and (2) getting a 
larger amount of money to work with. 

Mr. DILLON. And giving a feeling that those 
are the two major things and the other is 
giving a feeling of continuity. We feel that 
by eliminating the fiscal year requirement 
we accomplish something that is most im- 
portant; we get away totally from this busi- 
mess of advance allocations by countries. 
That has proved, I think, to be a very un- 
sound and unsatisfactory method. I think 
all the studies that have been made of this 
general subject agree that that is something 
that if we want to be businesslike, we have 
to get away from. The old approach makes 
us subject to political pressures, and we 
think this new approach will help end that. 


I say that is an insufficient reason to 
authorize $1 billion of public debt trans- 
action. I do say, however, that if there 
is a feeling on the part of good manage- 
ment that we need a revolving fund run- 
ning over a period of years, then we 
ought to handle it as we do the present 
authorization and appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other point. 
We want to make it very clear—and in 
the testimony of the Under Secretary on 
the next two pages we find this—that 
these loans can be and in all probability 
will be paid in local currencies that do 
not have to be converted into dollars. 
So I asked the question, What are we 
going to do with them, or what can we 
do with them?” And the answer was 
that they can be reloaned or made re- 
available to the country which made the 
repayment or we could sell a buildup of 
credits of local currencies in those coun- 
tries to another agency of the United 
States Government for dollars, which 
means that the United States wouid 
have to take a loss in dollars on the 
conversion. 

The point that I am making is this. 
We have to face the facts squarely. It 
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is very unlikely, as the Secretary states 
in his testimony, that 25, 35 or 50 years 
from now we would have any repayments 
in hard dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. FASCELL] 
has expired, 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. I have been trying to get recogni- 
tion on this amendment for some time. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
HOFFMAN], 

THE ECONOMY DRIVE HAS WILTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
all know how the economy drive, coming 
with the President’s budget, followed by 
a realization that income-tax day was 
due, blossomed and flourished. We are 
all aware, too, that it soon wilted—and 
apparently is now dead. 

This, even though the President has 
repeatedly told us that if increases in 
wages, salaries, and prices continued, 
ruinous inflation would be the ultimate 
result. Apparently, at the President's 
suggestion, the Director of the Budget 
told the executive departments to, on 
every occasion, reduce their expenditures 
as drastically as was possible, 

_ Knowing as we do that wages, salaries, 
the cost of living are steadily going 
higher—that the committees of the Con- 
gress are reporting proposed legislation 
increasing the compensation of Federal 
employees by millions of dollars, that 
the Congress is, day by day, enacting new 
legislation calling for the creation of new 
agencies, new Federal employees, costing 
additional millions, some not on the 
scene have wondered why the lessening 
in the inflation drive, why members of 
the Congress, yes, and even the Presi- 
dent himself, continue to vote for Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

Someone not long ago, suggested that 
increasing the incomes of individuals 
would tend toward disastrous inflation, 
but that spending by the Federal Govern- 
ment would not have that effect. An 
absurdity. One wondering as to why 
the pressure for economy has in some 
slight degree lessened, may know that it 
is in part due to the lobbying activities 
of those who hold Federal jobs, of the 
individuals and corporations which are 
making fat profits. But comparatively 
few realize that the administration and 
its executive departments are engaged in 
lobbying activities which have stymied 
the economy drive. 

A story in the Chicago Tribune of 
Monday, July 15, last, by Willard Ed- 
wards, a reporter distinguished for his 
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accuracy, his clear thinking, and his 
logical conclusions, throws some light on 
the situation: 


WHERE Dm Bic EcoNomy Drive Go? Reap 
On—How AGENCY REVERSED TIDE OF 
LETTERS 

(By Willard Edwards) 


WasHIncTon, July 14.—Congressional in- 
vestigators are nearing a solution to one of 
the great mysteries of the 1957 session. 

The mystery: What happened to the big 
economy drive of a few months ago which 
was sparked by a tremendous flood of mail 
from indignant taxpayers? 

Evidence gathered thus far by a House 
Government Operations Subcommittee, 
headed by Representative Harpy, Democrat, 
of Virginia, indicates the following: 

The Government used taxpayers’ money to 
launch a propaganda drive in behalf of con- 
tinued big spending. 

The State Department dipped into emer- 
gency funds to pay for public-opinion polls 
which allegedly showed the vast majority of 
Americans in favor of keeping foreign-aid 
spending at high levels. These were leaked 
to Washington and New York newspapers, 


PRESSURE ON CONGRESS 


Special letter-writing drives were organized 
to pressure Senators and Representatives 
who were outspoken in favor of reducing the 
Eisenhower foreign-spending budget. 

This last operation functioned so swiftly, 
in response to Washington orders, that some 
legislators were astounded when they re- 
ceived telegrams urging them to support 
President Eisenhower's radio and television 
appeals for spending abroad. The wires were 
sent before Mr. Eisenhower began speaking. 

As a result of this organized drive, economy 
sentiment began to wane in a Congress 
which, in any event, was conditioned to 
swollen budgets. Written protests of the 
hundreds of thousands, who joined last Feb- 
ruary and March in spontaneous demands 
for budget reductions, were forgotten, Log- 
rolling (the swapping of votes for pet spend- 
ing projects) helped keep appropriations 
large. 

HERE'S AN EXAMPLE 

The experience of Representative GLENARD 
P. Lipscoms, Republican, of California, a 
member of the investigating subcommittee, 
furnished a revealing example of how the 
administration moved to pressure Congress- 
men. 

LipscomsB, 42, was a senior partner in a 
public-accounting firm in Los Angeles before 
he came to Congress. His professional 
training gave him a pronounced aversion to 
huge Government spending. 

Lrpscos, like other Members of Congress, 


‘was overwhelmed by mail from his constitu- 


ents early this year attacking the President's 
$71 billion budget and criticizing, in par- 
ticular, the President's request for more than 
$4 billion in foreign-aid spending. 


ASTONISHED AT POLL 


He was, therefore, astonished in February 
to note a page 1 story in the Washington Star 
which revealed that public-opinion polls 
taken by the State Department showed the 
American people 90 percent in favor of con- 
tinued high spending abroad. 

Lipscoms wrote John Hollister, head of the 
International Cooperation Administration, 
which administers the foreign-aid program, 
asking for information on how these polls 
were taken and who paid for them. The 
use of public funds to propagandize the 
American people in behalf of foreign aid was 
specifically forbidden by Congress in 1952 
under an amendment sponsored by Senator 
DworsHak, Republican, of Idaho. 

Lipscoms received a reply from a Hollister 
aid which stated that the requested informa- 


tion could not be supplied—it was for official 
use only. 
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CHANGE IN MAIL 


Almost immediately Lrrscoms noted a eu- 
rious change in his mail, A number of his 
constituents, who had not previously shown 
interest in his attitude, began writing urgent 
appeals that he support the foreign-aid pro- 

ram. 

5 Subcommittee hearings last week pointed 
to Mrs. Elinor K. Wolf as a key figure in the 
ICA's propaganda efforts. Mrs. Wolf is an 
old hand in promoting foreign spending. 
She was a protege of Paul G. Hoffman, for- 
mer director of foreign aid when it was 
known as the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, and a leader of the committee for 
the Marshall plan back in the 1940's. 

Mrs. Wolf was hired last January 17 by 
William J. Caldwell, Director of the Office of 
Public Reports, ICA, as a $30-a-day con- 
sultant. 

He testified that her job was to provide 
information for study groups, labor organ- 
izations and foreign-aid groups in line with 
his department's objective—to put the mu- 
tual-security program in its proper perspec- 
tive and correct public misconceptions. 
Caldwell vigorously denied that his office 
put out propaganda in violation of the 
Dworshak amendment. 

Mrs. Wolf compiled a long list of organ- 
izations to which she forwarded material in 
behalf of the foreign-aid program. She also, 
according to reports, stimulated the letter- 
writing campaign to Congressmen opposed to 
foreign spending but Caldwell said he knew 
nothing about this. 


ADMITS HER PART 


Mrs. Wolf's services were abruptly termi- 
nated April 18 when ICA Director Hollister 
discovered the nature of her duties. 

Hollister told Caldwell to fire her because 
her employment was an unjustifiable expense 
on the taxpayer. Hollister has since an- 
nounced his resignation. 

Mrs. Wolf later admitted that she helped 
organize the sending of telegrams and letters 
to Congressmen urging support of President 
Eisenhower's foreign-aid appeals. 

The investigating staff confronted Cald- 
well with a memo dated February 4 urging 
release of the public opinion polls which 
contradicted Congressional mail showing 
popular demands for a cut in foreign spend- 
ing. Caldwell admitted slipping the poll re- 
sults to the Washington Star and New York 
Times. 

The memo mentioned admiringly the 
educational program which preceded the 
Marshall plan 10 years ago and advocated a 
new educational program to counteract a 
public impression that the foreign-aid pro- 
gram was a giveaway. 

“You were putting out propaganda rather 
than legitimate information,” Hardy accused 
the witness. 


The amendment now before the House 
has, I understand, been accepted by the 
Republican leadership. That amend- 
ment, if my understanding is correct, 
will limit the new program to 1 instead 
of 3 years; is a new, untried and experi- 
mental use of millions of Federal dollars. 
It is good insofar as it goes—but in my 
humble judgment, the experiment should 
never have been undertaken. 

As has been repeatedly stated, we have 
spent some $69 billion in foreign aid. 
There still are $8.2 billion unspent, 
though part is obligated. 

This bill calls for an additional $3.2 
billion for another year. 

The results of the program have un- 
doubtedly been disappointing to even 
its sponsors. 

Why, then, do we adopt it? Frankly, 
the reason for its adoption is beyond me. 
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Presumably, it will now be continued be- 
cause the President so demands. 

Last Wednesday, July 17, by a vote of 
106 to 100, the committee adopted the 
Bentley amendment. Earlier today, on 
a teller vote, the committee reversed 
itself—rejected the amendment. 

Why the change in sentiment? Was 
it not because yesterday morning, the 
Members of the House received a state- 
ment from the President, which read as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 

= have just been advised that the House 
of Representatives has by a teller vote of 
106 to 100 recommended an extremely seri- 
ous cut in the defense support item of the 
mutual security bill. This program is the 
essential assistance required to help support 
certain nations which are maintaining large 
forces as a part of the Free World’s defense 
effort. 

A large part of this assistance is designed 
to support the defense efforts of Korea, Viet - 
nam, and Free China which face potentially 
active military situations. Important 
amounts are included for Pakistan and 
Turkey which also maintain large defense 
forces in important Free World areas. With- 
out this economic assistance, their own 
military establishments would have to be 
reduced drastically, and the other nations of 
the Free World, principally the United States, 
would have to carry a greatly increased 
burden. These five countries would receive 
75 percent of defense support moneys. 

The legislation sponsored by the adminis- 
tration called for $900 million for this pro- 
gram. The authorizing bill which was 
passed by the Senate reduced this amount 
to $800 million. The authorizing bill ap- 
proved by the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee cuts this item to $700 million. The 
teller vote taken by the House a short time 
ago, if sustained by the House, would cut 
this item to $500 million. 

I view this cut with the utmost serlous- 
ness. It represents a reduction of nearly 50 
percent from what the administration has 
asked for this purpose—an estimate which 
represented in my sober judgment the best 
interests of the United States. The cut can 
be considered as no less than a threat to our 
Nation’s security and that of the Free World. 
I sincerely trust that the sum authorized by 
the Senate will be accepted by the House. 


It is difficult for me to understand why 
the administration should insist upon 
lessening expenditures for our own peo- 
ple—the appropriation of additional 
millions for increases in salaries of, for 
example, the postal workers and others— 
but go all out for billions to be dis- 
tributed abroad under the supervision 
of other nations. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to yield back the balance of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. PASSMAN]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
yield the time allotted to me to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Pass- 
MAN]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield the 
time allotted to me to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. PASSMAN]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the requests of the gentleman from 
Mississippi and the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I un- 
derstand that unanimous consent for 
that purpose has been objected to dur- 
ing the consideration of this bill and, 
that being the case, I will have to object. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The Chair had al- 
ready put the unanimous consent re- 
quest of the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WILLIAMS], to which no objection 
was made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had not 
put the question as to whether there was 
objection. The gentleman from Louisi- 
ana is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a clever maneuver on the part of the 
minority leader. I have been expecting 
it and it has come. I hold in my hand 
a report to which I wish to call atten- 
tion. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will allow, when the Chair- 
man calls on me, I intend to take the 
floor and yield my time to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Last year, President Eisenhower se- 
lected 22 of the outstanding business 
people in America, to be known as the 
President's Citizen Advisers Committee 
on the Mutual Security Program. 

He named Mr. Benjamin Fairless Co- 
ordinator and Chairman of this Com- 
mittee, and he allocated $100,000 from 
the President's special fund so that this 
Committee could make a complete in- 
vestigation; and one of the points deals 
with the matter now under considera- 
tion. . 
Other members of the Committee were 
Mr. Colgate W. Darden, Jr., Mr. Richard 
R. Deupree, Mr. John L. Lewis, Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, General Walter Bedell 
Smith, and Jesse W. Tapp. 

The special representatives were J. 
Lawton Collins and John C. Hughes. 

The staff members were Howard J. 
Mullin, executive director; Donald B. 
Woodward, staff director; Jack F. Ben- 
nett, economist; Means Johnston, Jr., 
military adviser; and Edward B. Hall, 
consultant. 

Assistants were Jack E. Cutcomb, Wil- 
liam R. Dalton, Katharine F. Daniels, 
George F. Divine, A. Genevieve LaFrance, 
Barbara R. Moberly, Evelyn L. Raper, 
Sara Janet Shaw, and Peggy B. Wirth. 

This Committee went to various for- 
eign countries to endeavor to evaluate 
the effect of these soft loans on foreign 
nations. I now quote excerpts from the 
report of Mr. Fairless given in testimony 
before the subcommittee that will handle 
the appropriation of money after you 
pass this authorization bill: 

In our view, loans by the United States 
repayable in the inconvertible currencies of 
foreign nations are undesirable, and the 
practice of granting them should be ter- 


minated. Our relations with other countries 
will suffer from United States control of 
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large amounts of their currencies. The 
soundness of the loan device should not be 
jeopardized by inviting repayment in foreign 
currencies which cannot be freely spent by 
the United States. 


Then I said: 


That is a very excellent part of your re- 
port, and I might state that, in many 
instances in the past, off-the-record state- 
ments by public officials indicate that they 
have very little faith in the repayment of 
many loans to foreign countries. Yet, when 
the same officials speak on the record, they 
are inclined to defend all loans as good 
loans. 

This keeps the real facts from being 
known, generally. Evidently you had some 
knowledge of the situation I am describing, 
on account of what you have in this report. 
I certainly think the members of this com- 
mittee and the Congress should be most 
grateful for this part—many parts, but es- 
pecially this part—of your report, so we 
will recognize that many of these loans 
are nothing more than just paper, because, 
if you come in on of too much cur- 
rency of some of these nations, you might 
as well have rocks, because it would be of 
just as much value. I think that is the 
emphasis that you placed on this state- 
ment. We would like to have you elaborate 
on that a little further, Mr. Fairless. 

Mr. Famtrss. You have really developed it 
yourself, right along the lines of our think- 
ing, except to add one additional point: 
That most of these loans are made over a 
long period of time. They are 40-year loans, 
and if we agree that loans made today, re- 
payable 40 years from now, in either dollars 
or local currencies, we think that that is a 
very dangerous contract in which to enter. 

We have developed that there is a small per- 
centage of the local currencies that are used 
to support United States expenditures within 
these countries. We have, for example, ex- 
penditures having to do with our Embassies, 
‘our people abroad in a given country. Wé 
can use a certain amount of local cur- 
rencies to pay those costs, but these sums 
are small, and they will fluctuate over the 
years. Therefore, we think that, since these 
comprise such a small percentage of the 
total, we should not make contracts repay- 
able in local currencies. We think the policy 
should be abandoned. 

Mr. PassMAN. Mr. Fairless, we appreciate 
your frankness. Some of us on this com- 
mittee concur completely that it would be 
better, in all probability, to make an out- 
right grant than it would to have what 
appears to be a loan. Again, I think we are 
possibly unintentionally misleading the 
American people about some of these so- 
called loans which are really a coverup. 
Do you agree with that statement, that it 
is misleading on the surface? 

Mr. Parruess. Indeed, I concur 100 percent. 
We should either make sound loans, or, in 
the event a sound loan is impossible, and 
yet aid seems to be in the best interest 
of the United States, then we should make 
a grant. 


Mr. Chairman, this would be a terrific 
penalty for a small committee on appro- 
priations to have to pay for trying to do 
a creditable job in the public interest. 
This program has more unobligated 
funds than have been declared since you 
have been considering this bill. Even 
though there is a total of $6 billion in 
unexpended funds of the mutual security 
program, there is in excess of $726 mil- 
lion in unobligated funds. The people 
operating the program do not like to 
have this committee question them 
about some of these obligations. 

This is another attempt to bypass the 
Committee on Appropriations and to by- 
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pass this subcommittee which will con- 
tinue to examine these requests carefully 
when they come before us. I trust you 
will detect, as I do, what the people 
downtown are trying to do, and that is 
to bypass the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and especially the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations which handles these 
requests at the present. time. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Does the 
gentleman from Louisiana mean to tell 
this committee that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs did not even have Mr. 
Fairless, who is Chairman of the Com- 
mission appointed to study this situation 
before their committee? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I questioned several 
members of the committee and they said 
Mr. Fairless had not been asked to ap- 
pear as a witness. The administration 
may have alerted some to the effect that 
Mr. Fairless would present an unfavor- 
able report relative to the advisability of 
the soft-currency loans. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman from Mississippi 
for yielding to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, the development loan fund is a 
new look in foreign policy, so it is said, 
No more grants of aid from now on— 
only loans, Actually it is another give- 
away disguised as a loan program and 
it sets in motion a worldwide WPA which, 
if approved, will put UNRRA to shame. 
This is the daddy of all giveaways. 
Demand for a reappraisal of this pro- 
gram was precipitated by a nationwide 
revolt against foreign aid last year. It 
forced the Congress to act as a matter of 
self-defense. Both Senate and House 
studies followed. 

Approval of this scheme will place the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion directly in the field of international 
banking. This, then, is the answer to 
public demand for a realistic assistance 
program, for an end to waste and in- 
efficiency in foreign aid. 

This bold, new venture has no date 
limitation, no well-defined plan of oper- 
ation, only the spending of hard-earned 
American dollars all over the world. 
Our experience leads but to one conclu- 
sion—dollars will not save the world nor 
make friends nor enhance our own secu- 
rity. We have, of course, established 
military bases around the world, some of 
them in areas not too friendly, but are 
we secure? 

The Secretary of State in outlining 
this program before both House and 
Senate committees placed great empha- 
sis on long-term development assistance 
and referred to this program as “our 
sense of mission.“ It was conceded by 
him that the loans described in the bill 
would not be the usual business loans 
but “soft” loans. They would be subor- 
dinate to other loans which are repay- 
able to us in “hard” dollars and also be- 
cause having been made in dollars, they 
would be repayable in “soft” currency. 
In other words, the United States would 
lend its dollars to be repaid on “easy” 
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terms over a long period, in foreign cur- 
rencies, and which could be used abroad 
only and then by specific agreement with 
the countries concerned, Can we be 
sure that we can negotiate such an agree- 
ment? ‘There can be no such assurance. 
The experience we have had in India 
alone and from the difficulties experi- 
enced by the World Bank in getting the 
use of capital subscribed by its soft“ 
loan members, refutes this assumption. 

Mr. Chairman, the men who are en- 
gaged in international banking, men who 
head such business organizations, are 
aware of the difficulties which confront 
this country as it embarks upon this 
new “loan” program. Mr. Eugene Black, 
president of the World Bank, and Mr. 
Samuel Waugh, president of the Export- 
Import Bank, have quite modestly ap- 
proved this plan. ‘They had to. Both 
agree, however, that a soft“ loan pro- 
gram raises many difficult questions. 

I think it is safe to predict that the 
loans made under the program will be 
made in “hard” dollars taken from the 
earnings of the American taxpayers, but 
the repayment of these dollars will never 
be made—certainly not in the foresee- 
able future. One writer has expressed it 
this way: 

Fleets of our ships will carry away, over 
the years, the goods for which the dollar 
proceeds of the new loans are spent, but the 
ships will return empty. 


This points up the fact, Mr. Chairman, 
that we are only fooling ourselves and 
the American people to call the contem- 
plated transactions loans. If loans are 
made payable in incontrovertible cur- 
reney and can never be returned home, 
it is not a loan; it is a gift. What a field 
day it will be for the promoters in ICA 
as they go about the world seeking “soft” 
loan investments with our tax dollars 
and incidentally thereby increasing a 
bloated national debt and stoking the 
fires of inflation. 

Mr. Chairman, what is being attempted 
here is to establish another kind of in- 
ternational lending institution which 
will engage in a banking business abroad 
without meeting the ordinary standards 
of international banking practices. 

Mr. John J. McCloy, himself an inter- 
national banker, has pointed out one of 
the problems created by governmental 
and private investments abroad. He 
said that there is a very real danger that 
this soft“ loan program will drive out 
the private money and impair govern- 
mental loans which already exist in ex- 
cess of $5 billion. 

Mr. Samuel C. Waugh, President of 
the Export-Import Bank, has expressed 
the same concern. 

Mr. Eugene R. Black, President of the 
World Bank, said in a statement which 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une on June 16, and I quote from that 
article: 

Mr. Black noted that the present temper 
of Congress is against outright grants to 
foreign countries. He noted, however, if the 
loans from this development fund were in 
the form of dollar loans ranking on the same 
basis with World Bank loans, then a foreign 
nation's dollar indebtedness might exceed 
its ability to pay, and this jeopardizes our 


dollar loans outstanding, including the 
World Bank's. 
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It will be agreed that loans made by 
the Export-Import Bank and the World 
Bank for economic development have 
not deterred private investment. It is 
probable they have accentuated the 
tempo of private investment by making 
possible the installation of the basic fa- 
cilities without which industry cannot 
proceed. Through their assistance, they 
have afforded development planning and 
economic guidance. This must be said 
in all fairness. 

Mr. Chairman, can we assume that in 
this soft-loan program the administra- 
tors of the development loan fund will 
scrutinize repayment possibilities, as is 
done by the World Bank? And the Ex- 
port-Import Bank? Such scrutiny is 
absolutely necessary and it serves notice 
to those seeking such loans that they 
must get their financial houses in order. 
What I am trying to say is that in any 
program such as is contemplated by this 
legislation strict requirements are neces- 
sary in order to promote sound eco- 
nomic practices by the borrowing coun- 
tries. But the concept of soft loans, as 
here advocated, negates the principles of 
sound economic practices. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been the con- 
sistent policy of both the Export-Import 
Bank and the World Bank to make loans 
which will foster private investment op- 
portunities abroad. Less developed 
countries are in great need not only of 
capital but of managerial skills available 
in private industry. The administrators 
of this program are confronted with con- 
siderable difficulty in recruiting quali- 
fied individuals for service overseas. But 
private management does not have this 
trouble. Now a loan policy which will 
discourage Export-Import Bank and 
World Bank lending would also discour- 
age private investment. Therein lies a 
danger with this program. 

Peru is one example of a country pros- 
pering under a free economy, particular- 
ly since the country adopted a plan of 
sound economic principles in 1954. The 
gross national product increased nearly 
15 percent from 1953 to 1956. Exports 
rose 42 percent from $219 million to $311 
million during that period, while gold 
and foreign exchange reserves rose 37 
percent to a record year-end level of 
$67 million at the end of 1956. 

Another example is Mexico. The 
monetary and fiscal policies of the Mex- 
ican Government are now based upon 
the encouragement of private capital, 
domestic and foreign, and great results 
have been attained since 1954. In 1955 
the gross national product increased 10 
percent. Exports increased 23 percent 
and as the climate became more favor- 
able for private enterprise, the value of 
United States investments in Mexico in- 
creased by $75 million in 1955 and by 
1956 there was an estimated increase of 
$130 million. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has, in 
my opinion, considerably improved the 
provision relating to the Development 
Loan Fund over that contained in S. 2130 
as it reached us from the other body. 
The House version now provides for bet- 
ter direction of the fund. It is very im- 
portant, it seems to me, that in any in- 
ternational financing program that we 
encourage the recipients of our aid to 
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establish sound, fiscal practices but can 
this plan of soft“ loans achieve that 
end? 

Let us consider the situation of a coun- 
try beset by inflationary problems and 
requiring amounts of foreign funds for 
basic expansion. Inflation, we all know, 
is a real threat today all over the world. 
To supply the funds before fundamental 
financial reforms are instituted only 
serves to aggravate inflationary pres- 
sures. This is like giving an alcoholic 
another drink because he feels so badly 
after the drink, he feels a little better, 
but ultimately he is much worse off. 
Pouring funds into an inflation-ridden 
country before curative action is taken 
helps neither that country nor the 
United States. It strikes me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that our aim in extending aid 
should be to develop the economic sta- 
bility of the recipient country, for only 
in that way can it become strong. It is 
to our interest to have strong friends 
rather than weak suppliants. 

It cannot be repeated too often, Mr. 
Chairman, that the most available ex- 
port commodity of the United States is 
its ability to demonstrate the advan- 
tages to be derived from free enterprise 
as opposed to socialistic bureaucratic 
control of the economy of any country. 
A system of foreign aid which encourages 
private investment will be to the advan- 
tage of the United States and the bor- 
rowing country. Any system which in- 
hibits the flow of private capital by re- 
sorting to managed currencies, price 
controls, and many other socialistic de- 
vices will, in the long run, defeat its pri- 
mary objective—that of building a strong 
economy. 

Mr. Chairman, the new look as pro- 
posed in the development loan fund 
presents a program which will defeat the 
very objective sought by a private enter- 
prise system. This is a “soft” loan pro- 
gram. In fact, it is not a loan program 
at all but a grant program in disguise. 
It means long-term loans, low interest 
rates, repayment in soft“ currencies of 
doubtful value which will never return 
to the United States of America. Under 
these conditions, it offers no legitimate 
incentive for a straight banking transac- 
tion. 

There is an old economic principle 
known as Gresham's law—that bad 
money drives out good and as I look 
at the suggestions proposed, it is as sure 
as night follows day, that these soft“ 
loans will drive out good ones and ulti- 
mately will destroy the good American 
loans now existing. It follows that the 
expansion of American capital into un- 
derdeveloped countries will be reduced. 
Is it not strange that, on the one hand, 
we recognize that expanded private in- 
vestment is the sure cure to many for- 
eign aid problems, and yet it is now pro- 
posed to embark on a program which will 
have the inevitable effect of destroy- 
ing private, commercial investments 
from the United States. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that the de- 
velopment loan fund program is not sub- 
ject to effective Congressional control. 
The request is for $1.5 billion for a 3- 
year period without effective restrictions 
as to fiscal years and without any re- 
quirement for prior planning. This 
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huge sum is not made available to an 
established corporation but rather to an 
undefined entity which Congress is asked 
to approve on faith. The method of op- 
eration and the framework of adminis- 
tration has yet to be defined. The pow- 
ers and authorities of this formless en- 
tity are extremely broad in their appli- 
cation and vague in their limitations. 

Mr. Chairman, this development loan 
fund is almost certain to create an un- 
favorable investment climate abroad. 
The whole program is destructive of pri- 
vate enterprise and the free-market sys- 
tem. Again I repeat what I have already 
said, that it is pure socialism. There is 
bound to be discrimination against in- 
vestments that have already been made 
abroad and in precisely those areas where 
it has been demonstrated that initiative 
and enterprise can succeed without gov- 
ernmental assistance. 

The use of taxpayers’ money on such 
undertakings as are contemplated under 
this section, is, as I see it unmoral and 
we should have no part of it. 

One witness before our committee tes- 
tified “that the United States Govern- 
ment will become subrogated to the 
rights of the investor upon payment of 
claims. In other words, investors using 
guaranties under the program will be 
subsidized by the United States Gov- 
ernment and they will take precedence 
over prior and other legitimate in- 
vestors.” 

Again I repeat that it is unfair to use 
taxpayers’ money under the guise of as- 
sistance to underdeveloped areas into the 
far distant future. 

Mr. Chairman, where foreign coun- 
tries in underdeveloped areas create a 
favorable climate they have no difficulty 
in attracting foreign investors of all 
kinds and their government obligations 
are sought after by the leading money 
markets of the world. The lessening of 
enthusiasm by the American enterpriser 
and investor is due primarily to the 
worsening climates abroad and to the 
burdens of excessive taxation, govern- 
mental controls and competition of give- 
away programs or subsidies. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
new look in foreign policy which pro- 
poses to spend unlimited sums on an out- 
landish WPA program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gary]. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I am cer- 
tain no one in this House would accuse 
me of being hostile to this program. I 
have voted for the foreign-aid program 
since its inception. I want to continue 
to vote for it, but this is one provision 
in the bill that I just cannot vote for. 

I believe we should make loans to for- 
eign governments wherever we can under 
this program rather than to give away 
money. We have been making loans to 
them in the past. We have been making 
loans to them through this fund. We 
have been making loans to them through 
the Export-Import Bank. When they 
came before our subcommittee, they told 
us that what they wanted to do is to lend 
these people money rather than to give it 
to them. We asked, “Why do you not 
lend it through the Export-Import 
Bank?” The answer was that they are 
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not going to be the same kind of loans. 
They said, “We will not make any loans 
that they will make. These are going to 
be soft loans.” The great majority of 
them, if they are paid back at all, will be 
paid back in foreign currencies. We al- 
ready have so much foreign currency 
that it is running out of our ears. The 
vast majority of the loans that are not 
paid back in local currencies will never 
be paid back at all. In order to make 
these soft loans we are not only giving 
authority for 3 years, but we are author- 
izing an appropriation of $500 million to 
this development loan fund for 1 year. 
Thereafter, for the fiscal years 1959 and 
1960, we are not even going to make an 
appropriation, but we are going to give 
the loan fund the authority to go to the 
United States Treasury and borrow $750 
million—and I believe it has been cut in 
this bill to $500 million for the first year 
and $500 million for the second year. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARY. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. VORYS. Is not the gentleman in 
favor of the Selden amendment? 

Mr. GARY. Iam in favor of the Sel- 
den amendment, but if there is any 
compromise between the House and 
Senate in the conference committees, I 
want to emphasize the objections to this 
borrowing feature of the fund so that 
there will not be any compromise on 
that feature, 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman has 
been on that subcommittee for years 
and he knows that unless we write into 
this thing that they have to make it in 
the form of loans, the tendency has been 
to make grants. Does not the gentle- 
man think that getting at least a good 
big hunk of it this year to be in the form 
of a loan would be better than anything 
else? 

Mr. GARY. I have no objection to 
that but I do object to the loan fund 
being given the authority to go to the 
Treasury and borrowing the money be- 
cause then the amount borrowed would 
not be in the budget and it would not 
come under the scrutiny of the Congress. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, the 
President in his message requested 
$4,400,000,000 for his foreign-aid pro- 
gram, Presently, 56 separate nations 
are receiving foreign assistance from the 
United States. It includes nations in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, 
Southeast Asia and Australia. It in- 
cludes 17 countries which have been 
given their independence since 1945 and 
have joinned the United Nations. In 
fiscal 1957, the United States gave away 
in foreign aid between $3.8 billion and 
$3.9 billion. On June 30, 1957, there was 
unexpended in foreign-aid appropria- 
tions $6,200,000,000. Of this amount 
$600 million was and is unobligated. In 
fiscal 1957, there was expended for mili- 
_ tary foreign aid $2.5 billion and for eco- 
nomic assistance $1.3 billion. Since 1945, 
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July 1, there has been expended for for- 
eign aid by the United States Govern- 
ment, up to and including June 30, 1957, 
the sum of $67 billion, all of which was 
extracted from the pockets of American 
taxpayers. 

There is an attempt on the part of this 
administration to place upon the shoul- 
ders of the taxpayers of America the 
financial and economical responsibility 
of practically all of the free countries of 
the world. It is shocking to know that 
since July 1, 1949, there has been spent 
by the Federal Government, or given 
away by the Federal Government, $18 
billion for military foreign aid. In addi- 
tion to this, there has been spent on the 
United States Armed Forces the sum of 
$260 billion as of June 30, 1957, making 
a total of $280 billion for our military 
defense in 8 years. I doubt very much if 
any of our people realize the enormity of 
this sum. I only wish that the greater 
part had been spent economically and 
for the best interest of the defense of 
America. 

The administration is now asking for 
a changed approach in the foreign aid 
programs, First, they desire to make so- 
called soft loans; that is, loans repayable 
in 25 to 30 years, which means that they 
will never be repaid. In addition to that, 
they are requesting that for the next 
fiscal year appropriations for the mili- 
tary foreign-aid program be put in the 
defense appropriation bill. The Senate 
has already passed an authorization bill 
for foreign aid whereby $2 billion extra, 
over and above the military budget, will 
be put in the military appropriations for 
foreign aid. One and a half billion dol- 
lars will be military aid; one-half billion, 
or $500 million, will be foreign defense 
support, making a total of $2 billion. 
The whole idea of this new approach is to 
permit the administration to secure its 
funds for foreign aid in the Defense De- 
partment budget so that anyone who at- 
tempts, or tries to reduce same, can be 
accused of weakening the defenses of 
America. 

I do not feel that it is the duty or obli- 
gation of the American taxpayers to 
carry the financial responsibility of the 
world upon their shoulders. I feel that 
our economic stability is just as impor- 
tant to us as our military defenses. If 
we collapse economically, if inflation 
brings on monetary chaos, then we ure 
lost. We can no longer survive as a free 
nation. Our people cannot long con- 
tinue to carry the oppressive tax load we 
are now carrying and remain solvent. 
We cannot adequately cut Federal 
spending so long as we continue an 
enormous foreign-aid program. 

People at home have excuses for 
themselves and to their elected repre- 
sentatives to fight cuts in domestic 
spending so long as they know we are 
foolishly wasting their money abroad. I 
doubt if there has ever been a compar- 
able program that had as much waste 
and inefficiency in it as the foreign aid 
program. Literally, millions and mil- 
lions of dollars have been wasted and 
thrown away so far as the American 
defenses are concerned. Foreign coun- 
tries have been beseiged by our do- 
gooders” in an endeavor to persuade 
them to take our money. As soon as 
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some crisis arises in some foreign coun- 
try the first thing we hear is that can 
America get that country to accept 
monetary assistance. In my opinion, it 
should be the other way around. The 
question is, first, Can that country get 
us to help them? Next, Is it feasible a_d 
necessary for the defense of America 
that the American taxpayers be com- 
pelled to contribute financial support to 
that foreign nation? Then, third, Can 
our economy stand such contribution? 

The bill before us authorizes an ex- 
penditure of $3,242,333,000 which is a 
reduction of $375 million from the 
amount approved by the Senate and a 
reduction of $1,157,667,000 from the 
$4,400,000,000 originally requested by 
the President. This reduction is, of 
course, commendable, but in my opinion 
we have not gone far enough in reduc- 
ing this program. 

There remains in the pipeline a total 
of $6,232,734,000 in undelivered or un- 
performed materials, commoditi2s, and 
services, as of June 30, 1957. In the 
military account alone there remains a 
total of $4,380,594,000 in undelivered 
materials and services. This is more 
than has been actually used in the past 
2 years. Yet this bill authorizes the 
expenditure of another $3,200,000,000 to 
add to the total. 

In addition to this amount of money, 
there is $1 billion in counterpart funds, 
$1 billion involved in the administration 
of Public Law 480 and other moneys 
which are being spent abroad under the 
Defense and State Department pro- 
grams which are not even included in 
the bill. If we include those items 
which are mentioned and add in the 
amount carried in this bill, there is a 
grand total of $11,400,000,000 which 
would be available in the various funds 
if we approve the amount in the bill 
before us. 

I doubt that there has ever been a 
program in America which has had as 
much waste and inefficiency as the for- 
eign-aid program. Reports we have 
received from around the world—par- 
ticularly in Iran, in Korea, and in Asian 
countries generally—have conclusively 
shown that vast amounts have been lit- 
erally thrown away so far as the good 
of America is concerned. 

The bill before us surrenders even 
more Congressional control over the 
mutual security program. Last year the 
Congress turned over to the executive 
branch far-reaching powers in this pro- 
gram and once again this year we are 
asked to surrender even more control. 
This is neither right nor proper nor is it 
fiscally sound. A program of this mag- 
nitude should bear its burden of Con- 
gressional scrutiny. Unless this is done, 
the program, in my opinion, will lose all 
of its usefulness and Congress will no 
longer be able to give it the attention 
it deserves. 

The various segments of this program 
have never been correlated as they 
should be. There is still gross waste 
and inefficiency. There are too many 
employees handling the program. No 
effective plan has been devised for per- 
forming the tasks which the adminis- 
ranon says should be performed in this 

eld. 
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This bill authorizes a give-away, wel- 
fare, luxury program to be supported 
by the overburdened and oppressed tax- 
payers of America. It is based on the 
theory that friendship can be purchased. 
This philosophy has not been borne out 
in the past. I am sure it will not be 
borne out by future events. Friend- 
ship is not for sale. It changes like 
the tide. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HENDERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I 
find myself with the greater number of 
the members of this committee this aft- 
ernoon, in that we are not members of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House. So some of the things being dis- 
cussed are understood more readily by 
the members of that committee. At the 
same time, we do have feelings concern- 
ing this legislation, 

There are some phases of it with 
which we are painfully familiar, inas- 
much as we are all taxpayers. We do 
have some realization of the effect that 
this legislation will have upon us as tax- 
payers. 

Mr. Chairman, the mutual-security 
bill which is before us authorizes the ap- 
propriation of $3,242,333,000. This is 
$375 million less than the bill which 
passed the Senate and is a total of $622 
million less than the recommendation of 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Ohio shoulders about 6 percent of the 
Federal tax burden, and hence Ohio’s 
share of this authorization would be 
$194,539,980. With a population of 
7,946,627 persons, according to the 1950 
census, that would provide for a tax pay- 
ment of about $24.30 for every man, 
woman, and child in the State of Ohio to 
support the bill which is before the Con- 
gress today. 

Because of the many ingenious meth- 
ods of taxation which exist today, the 
taxpayer is scarcely aware of the fact 
that he is being taxed so heavily. It is 
sometimes difficult for us to comprehend 
the extent of our support of the Federal 
Government. We pay our income tax on 
the easy-payment plan by withholding 
from the employee, or by a declaration of 
estimate and payment in quarterly in- 
stallments. However, in Ohio we have 
retained one form of taxation for State 
purposes which is known and recognized 
by all, and that is the State sales tax. 
For each payment of tax that we make 
on every retail purchase, we receive a 
tax receipt. We Ohioans feel the bur- 
den of such a tax and would welcome the 
day when it could be reduced or elimi- 
nated. Only when we realize that we are 
taxed for foreign aid almost as much as 
we pay in sales tax, do we really realize 
the expense of this Government pro- 
gram, 

Last year the total collections of Ohio 
sales tax were $209 million, just a little 
bit more than the 8194% million that 
this foreign-aid bill will cost Ohioans. 
In Munskingum County we will pay 
$1,811,000. for foreign aid as compared 
with $1,574,712 that was paid for sales 
tax in 1956. In Guernsey County we will 
pay $954,383 for foreign aid as compared 
with $556,142 which we paid for sales 
tax. In Washington County we will pay 
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$1,079,000 for foreign aid, whereas we 
paid $693,782 for sales tax in 1956, so 
you see that in each of those three coun- 
ties, the three largest counties in the 
15th Congressional District of Ohio, the 
cost of foreign aid is tremendously 
greater than the receipts for sales-tax 
purposes. It might be interesting to note 
just what 8194½ million would pay for 
in terms of other governmental services 
in Ohio. Even at today’s high prices, it 
would pay for nearly 200 miles of four- 
lane highway, or about 200 hospitals, 
at $1 million apiece. 

The State of Ohio has appropriated 
$1,917,000,000 to operate the State for 
the next 2 years. This ‘amounts to 
$958,000,000 per year. The foreign-aid 
cost, which the taxpayers of Ohio are 
paying, would run the State government 
for 2½ months. 

Mr. Chairman, let me repeat this last 
observation. The people of Ohio will 
pay for the foreign-aid bill, which we 
are considering, a sufficient sum of 
money to run the entire State of Ohio 
government for 2% months. Can any- 
one doubt that this is not an insignifi- 
cant piece of legislation that we are 
considering? 

Many of my colleagues urged the pass- 
age of this legislation in spite of the 
tremendous cost to the Nation and to the 
people of Ohio, Even though the cost 
is enough to maintain the State govern- 
ment of Ohio for 242 months of the year, 
even though the seven counties of South- 
eastern Ohio would pay more for foreign 
aid than they pay for sales tax to support 
the various institutions of the State of 
Ohio, in spite of the fact that the sum 
which they will send to Washington for 
foreign aid is almost as much as the 
entire State of Ohio receives from its 
retail sales tax, many of my colleagues 
suggest that this bill should be passed, 

They cite the tense situation which 
prevails in the world today and I will 
agree that the situation is tense. They 
state that the neutral, or so-called neu- 
tral nations of the world, if they are 
deprived of foreign aid, will immediately 
turn their backs on us and become 
disciples of the doctrine of Communism. 
They suggest that it is the duty of this 
Nation of ours, an enlightened Nation, 
to attempt to spread the gospel of De- 
mocracy throughout the civilized world 
through the expenditure of American 
funds. They explain that funds ex- 
pended in this manner to support foreign 
soldiers with American weapons and 
equipment and training, is far less ex- 
pensive than to support an American 
soldier. If all these things are true, 
can the foreign-aid idea be bad? Can 
it be too expensive? 

Perhaps this would be good legislation 
if Congress and the people of the United 
States could be assured that each dollar 
expended would be expended for a 
worthy purpose and one which would 
advance the position of the United States 
and cut down the tense situation and 
cold war which exists. Perhaps this 
would be proper legislation if we could 
be assured that those nations whom to- 
day we help, would be our allies in 
time of need, Perhaps the legislation, 
which we seek to enact here today, would 
provide for a proper expenditure of 
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funds if we could be assured that we are 
not providing an arsenal for our poten- 
tial enemies, A foreign soldier can be 
armed more cheaply, can be maintained 
in the field less expensively than can 
one of our American soldiers. But let 
us not forget that an American soldier 
will be trained, and can be counted upon 
to fight for America and defend America, 
and by arming and training him, there 
is no possibility that we are arming and 
training a potential enemy. And, fur- 
thermore, my limited observation in the 
field of military affairs suggests to me 
that we get exactly what we pay for. 
An American soldier with his devotion 
and patriotism, his mentality and will- 
ingness to learn, is worth many times 
5 soldier whose training would cost us 
ess. 

A thought occurs to me, and I am 
convinced that it is not an original 
thought, that millions of these billions 
are not being spent effectively, The 
Government Operations Committee of 
the House in its much publicized report 
on Iran, pointed out many glaring in- 
stances of misapplication of the concept 
of foreign aid and of expenditures for 
purposes which will in no way assist the 
receiving country or the United States. 
The article of our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] which 
appeared in Reader’s Digest earlier this 
year, I regard as a clear and convincing 
description of the failure of our dollars 
to accomplish the desired purpose. 

We are attempting to buy friends with 
our dollars. How much friendship have 
we purchased? Which of those nations 
whose loyalty can be measured in dollars, 
will not also be able to have their dis- 
loyalty measured in rubles? 

Our national disposition to provide 
funds for arming our proposed allies, for 
supplying them guns, planes, and tanks 
has shown indications of a shifting sense 
of responsibility. If the United States 
is willing to provide the funds, the other 
nations of the world need not spend so 
much. Which of the free nations of the 
world are today actually taxing them- 
selves, to the extent that the United 
States is permitting itself to be taxed for 
the defense of the Free World? 

Britain has shown itself inclined to 
reduce its armed forces, feeling, I sup- 
pose, that with the money which the 
United States is pouring into the defense 
of Europe, not only can it lighten its 
burden but actually reduce taxes. 

I have no doubt that this legislation 
will pass and that the people of Ohio 
will be called upon to assist in providing 
military strength for the Free World and 
yet, because I believe the amount to be 
excessive, because of the waste which I 
feel has occurred in the past, and be- 
cause I feel that a dollar's worth of 
American soldier will offer this Nation 
more security than a dollar’s worth of 
any other kind of soldier, because I be- 
lieve that true friendship cannot be pur- 
chased, and because very often a display 
of funds purchases contempt, I will vote 
against this mutual aid bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maine IMr. 
COFFIN]. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, at this 
late point in the debate, I think very few 
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souls will be saved. I just want to go on 
record as saying that this device of a 
several-year fund appeals to me as one 
of the most practical tools for approach- 
ing this mutual assistance program that 
has yet been devised. I was particularly 
impressed by former Chairman Richards’ 
views of it in a report he filed last De- 
cember. In view of the apparent senti- 
ment of the committee, it is not in my 
heart to debate or to speak further with 
regard to the several-year program. 
The absence of fiscal-year limitation, as 
proposed by the Selden amendment, is 
an admirable part of his program and 
would do a great deal to do away with 
the haste and waste that has taken place 
in the past. This is at least a start, and 
I welcome the signs in this House of mak- 
ing a start toward a more efficient type 
of program that will eliminate many of 
the abuses we have complained of in the 
past. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota | Mr. Jupp] is recognized. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I wish we 
might have had the longer range loan 
program, because it would be put on a 
businesslike basis, like our other lending 
agencies, and help cure the defects of 
the present setup which are being criti- 
cized. I do not have the apprehension 
of some that neither the authorizing 
committee nor the Appropriations Com- 
mittee would have adequate control over 
this loan fund, I think they could con- 
trol it better than now because its budget 
would contain definite projects instead of 
illustrative programs for countries. 

But many have such an apprehension, 
and there is no way to find out who is 
right except to try it for a year and see 
how it comes out. If it is handled well 
and the apprehensions are allayed, we 
can deal with it next year with more 
definite information. It is a new de- 
parture and I think it will give an in- 
finitely better situation than we have 
now. For making loans is not new in 
this program; loans are made now with- 
out any real restrictions whatever, ex- 
cept monetary limitations. Something 
like $400 million of loans were made last 
year. One of the main reasons for this 
new provision is in order for the first 
time, to lay down tighter restrictions, 
terms, and conditions which the loans 
must meet. 

There are three types of loans that 
may need to be and can be made to 
other countries: First, loans for sound 
projects in countries that are sound eco- 
nomically and stable politically. They 
do not come under this; they must be 
obtained from the Export-Import Bank 
or private or other sources. 

Second, long-term loans for projects 
that in themselves are sound economi- 
cally but are in countries whose political 
situation is unstable. No private con- 
cern or bank can be expected to put up 
its money for a 40-year loan to a coun- 
try, perhaps newly independent or re- 
cently war-ravaged, whose political sta- 
bility, or even survival, cannot be as- 
sured over the next 10 or 20 or 40 years. 
Yet it is important for ourselves that 
that country stay free. Such loans are 
authorized in this section. 

Third, there are loans for projects in 
countries that are not basically sound 
either economically or politically, but are 
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of strategic importance in this world 
struggle because of airbases in their 
borders, or their nearness to strategic 
resources or waterways or targets. It is 
essential to see that they remain on our 
side. Private concerns cannot make 
such loans nor will any sound bank, 
They can only be made by our Govern- 
ment. If the countries pull through the 
loans can be repaid. If they do not pull 
through, maybe the rest of us will not 
either. 

Instead of the Development Loan 
Fund being a giveaway or blank check, 
as charged, let me list six criteria laid 
down in the bill, in contrast with existing 
legislation: One, the funds are available 
only for loans, not grants. 

Two, loans can be made only on the 
basis of firm commitments. There has 
got to be a good honest intent and ef- 
fort and reasonable prospects of repay- 
ment. 

Three, they cannot be used for direct 
purchase of equity securities. 

Four, loans can be made from the De- 
velopment Fund only if they cannot be 
obtained from private investors or banks 
or other lending agencies. 

Five, the fund manager must—it is 
written right in the statute—ascertain 
that the project is economically and 
technically sound and that the loan will 
have the effect of developing economic 
resources. 

Six, one of the most important re- 
strictions in the bill is that the loans 
can be used only for development pur- 
poses; they cannot be used to purchase 
consumer goods or just to meet balance 
of payments or the current budgetary 
needs of the borrowing country. 

Seven, they must be administered so 
as to support and encourage private 
investment and participation. 

Eight, none of these requirements that 
I have just listed may be waived by the 
President. He does not have the author- 
ity to set these aside under the bill as he 
can under existing legislation. 

It seems to me the bill as written is 
the sound, sensible way to handle this 
matter, but if under the realities of the 
situation we must take the Selden 
amendment and go ahead for 1 year of 
trial, I must accept it, but warn that 
it will not do as good a job in correcting 
the defects of the past as the committee 
bill would have made possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN] is recog- 
nized to close the debate. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
had hoped that we would get a longer 
range program. It is evident that there 
is not sufficient agreement as to how we 
shall arrive at such a program legisla- 
tively at this time. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment 
and call for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

The question was taken. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PILCHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Pirtcuer: On 
page 6, strike out line 24 and all that follows 
down through line 3 on page 17, and insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 6. Title IT of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, which relates to de- 
velopment assistance, is further amended by 
striking out “this title“ and “411 (e)“ in 
section 201 (c) and substituting, respectively, 
“this title or section 400 (a)“ and “411 (b).“ 


Mr. PILCHER. Mr. Chairman, this 
so-called development loan fund is 
presented as a new approach to the Mu- 
tual Security Act. Mr. Chairman, it is 
not a new approach but the same old 
program dressed in new clothes, minus 
many of the restrictions which used to be 
contained in the law and with nearly a 
billion and a half unneeded and unnec- 
essary funds. 

Now, if this amendment is adopted, it 
will leave the Mutual Security Act ex- 
actly as it is today, with $2,833,000,000 
of new money, plus $1 billion of counter- 
part funds, plus $1 billion under Public 
Law 480 for the sale of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities, plus $6,200,000,000 in 
the pipeline, or making a total of $11 
billion. 

Under this new development loan 
fund, the Congress is relinquishing its 
control as to appropriations. There is 
no limitation as to fiscal years. The 
fund will be able to continue indefinitely 
without Congressional control and with- 
out supervision. It will be able to un- 
dertake activities which are certainly 
not in the interest of this Government. 
This fund will be headed by a so-called 
manager at $19,000 per year, plus his 
extensive staff. 

In front of this bill you will notice they 
set up a loan committee, but down be- 
low where it says Manager“ it states he 
can lend money to any foreign govern- 
ment or foreign government agency, or 
to any person, partnership, association, 
corporation, organization, public or pri- 
vate, singly or in cobinations; accept 
and use gifts or donations of services, 
funds, or property, real, personal, or 
mixed. He can collect or compromise 
any obligation. Mr. Chairman, the word 
“compromise” means practically the 
same thing as cancel. 

He could compromise a million dollar 
debt for $2. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
the executive branch has demonstrated 
the prudence and business ability neces- 
sary to justify such extreme flexibility. 

The loan fund is presented as a new 
concept. We are told that loans will 
replace grants. The fact of the matter 
is that 80 percent of development assist- 
ance must already, under existing law, 
be on a loan basis. Further, we are told 
that the loans to be made by the fund 
may be repayable in local currency. 
This means that they will be so-called 
soft loans. A soft loan is not a loan but 
a grant in disguise. Furthermore, it 
would drive out good loans. Should we 
drive the Export-Import Bank and pri- 
vate business out of the market, or 
should we require prudence in our Gov- 
ernment? 

The truth of the matter is this is an 
intergovernment agency fight. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank and the World Bank 
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have done a wonderful job on a business- 
like basis, not only in loaning money but 
helping to promote private enterprise, 
and in my opinion this part of the bill 
will cripple them immensely. I think it 
will have a bad effect on the existing 
loans by these agencies. 

In most places, the extravagance and 
waste in the mutual security program 
has been due to their having too much 
money. I will give you an example. In 
1955 they appropriated $20 million to 
build a fertilizer plant which would make 
only nitrogen. Then in some way they 
found out that complete fertilizer con- 
sists of superphosphate, potash, and 
nitrogen and that they would have to 
build a second plant, and appropriated 
$19 million for this. A little later they 
discovered that there was not any phos- 
phate, potash, or sulfur within thou- 
sands of miles of Korea so they canceled 
out the second plant, but not until they 
had paid an engineering firm over $1 mil- 
lion for a survey which they could have 
gotten from the Agriculture Department, 
the National Plant Food Institute, or the 
Library of Congress in 1 day’s time. 
They then went back to the first plant in 
1956 and appropriated an additional $7 
million, and in May of 1957 appropriated 
$8 million more, making a total of ap- 
proximately $36 million for a nitrogen 
plant before the farmers of Korea could 
agree, or had the know-how, to use same. 
With the vast amount of surplus nitro- 
gen in the United States, we could fur- 
nish the farmers of Korea nitrogen for 
several years for this amount. 

Mr. Chairman, they have tried to 
frighten us every year that if we do not 
support this program the Communists 
will take over. Now, no one will argue 
that the Marshall plan saved Europe 
from communism, but those people 
knew what they wanted. They had al- 
ready lived a better life, but in other 
parts of the world we are dealing with 
a different kind of people; some places 
90 percent of them cannot even read or 
write. It is going to be a slow process. 
We are going to have to help those peo- 
ple help themselves. Just sending huge 
sums of money and trying to make them 
be like Americans is not the answer. 

When farm mortgages are increasing 
by leaps and bounds; when more small 
businesses are going into bankruptcy 
than they did since 1932; when our 
home building is the lowest it has been 
since 1949; when interest rates continue 
to rise, I think it is time for Congress 
to stop, look, and listen. 

I have always supported the mutual 
security program, but I honestly believe 
that if they did not get one single dime 
this year and had to operate on what 
they have, they would do a better job. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. When I rose a few min- 
utes ago to ask for a teller vote, I did 
that for this purpose, in order to show to 
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the other body that the vote on this 
amendment was almost unanimous. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman, 
I think, as a further observation, might 
show that on the voice vote I think there 
were only 1 or 2 noes against the 
amendment, so for the record, to show 
the other body, we might say that at 
this point. 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to oppose the 
amendment of my good friend and col- 
league on the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
PILCHER]. But, I might say that had the 
Selden amendment not been adopted, I 
would have supported the Pilcher 
amendment, because I would have been 
in favor of nothing rather than 3-year 
no-review program. Since the Selden 
amendment has been adopted, as was 
pointed out by the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana, practically unanimously, and 
since it is a 1-year program, and since 
presumably the conferees will stand by 
that, I think it is fair that we give them 
a trial. 

Now, I would just like to point out one 
reason why I say I would have supported 
the Pilcher amendment had not the 
Selden amendment prevailed. It has 
been said that the Congress could review 
this program if the original Senate lan- 
guage had been allowed to stand, and I 
suppose you could not technically say 
that is wrong. However, all that could 
have been done would have been to re- 
view it. We could not have stopped it; 
we could not have changed it; we could 
not have done anything about it, be- 
cause under the original language the 
Senate gave them $750 million and gave 
them the authority to borrow an addi- 
tional billion and a half, in the amount 
of $750 million each year. And, they 
could do whatever they wanted with it, 
no matter how much we reviewed it. 

Now we come to the crux of the thing 
and why I supported the Selden amend- 
ment and why I think the committee 
supported it almost unanimously. The 
committee apparently feels, as I do, and 
as the Committee on Foreign Affairs did, 
that loans are better than grants, but 
the committee also recognized that if we 
put this program on a 1-year basis, that 
they will have to give a little considera- 
tion to the kind of loans they make, be- 
cause if they go off base, if they go off 
on a wild spending spree or silly pro- 
jects, the Congress cannot only review 
it at the end of the year, but the Con- 
gress can cut off the money; in other 
words, we do not have to give them any 
more. That is why I say we are in a 
better position under the Selden amend- 
ment than we were under the original 
language, which gave them the money, 
gave them the borrowing power, and all 
the reviewing we would do to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, they still had, 
under the original bill, $2 billion that 
they could play around with for as long 
as they wanted to. 

I hope the Pilcher amendment will be 
defeated. I think we are safe under the 
Selden amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Is it not 
true that there has already been some in- 
vestigation or examination as to the 
amount of money that they might pos- 
sibly spend under this program? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I pointed that 
out in my speech previously in support 
of the Selden amendment. Yes, there 
tae been some facts or figures sent up 

o us. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Actually, 
we have some figures which indicated a 
possibility of more than a billion dollars. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Yes, but it did 
not indicate an actual possibility of that 
much. If you notice the third category, 
they might well have headed it What 
We Have Dreamed Up. What We Could 
Possibly Spend.” But, the actual loan 
applications on hand—and I am saying 
this without the actual figure in hand 
ran around $200 million and a potential 
somewhere around $199 million, so that 
if they have a half a billion the first 
year, it seems to me that that is all they 
can adequately investigate and process 
on a sound basis, and I will predict to 
you that they will come in next year 
with some of this half a billion left over. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. JUDD. Is it not also true that in 
the last Year under existing legislation 
about $400 million was loaned in various 
ways and places; and if we are going 
to make loans, it is better to make them 
under the restrictions in the bill as 
they have been tightened than to have 
them continue to be made as in the past 
with almost no restrictions or guide 
lines? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I agree with the 
gentleman, and that is why I supported 
the Selden amendment. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON. I agree with the 
gentleman and likewise oppose the 
Pilcher amendment because I believe 
the Selden amendment is a successful 
compromise that we can try out for the 
next year and see how it will work out. 
As a matter of fact, I believe the defense 
support funds will help to cure the situa- 
tion to which the gentleman from 
Georgia [{Mr. PILCHER] referred. In 
Korea, as to the fertilizer plants, there 
are two of them that have not been well 
planned or executed, and one of them 
has already been cancelled by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Agency. Our com- 
mittee will look at those situations very 
closely both now and in the future. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this amendment for 
reduction of funds, and will frankly state 
that I cannot see my way clear—as a 
Representative of my people in Okla- 
homa—to vote for any additional funds 
for foreign aid at this time. 

The evidence is clear that we already 
have on hand more than $8 billion for 
the various foreign-aid programs, and 
that is a very great sum of money, if 
properly and carefully used. 
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In recent weeks, we have been told that 
it is necessary to abolish an approved 
program for a greatly needed transport 
airplane, the C-132, which was to have 
been built by Douglas Aircraft. The 
reason given was lack of funds in Air 
Force appropriations, with which to 
build this much needed airplane. 

In recent weeks we have been told that 
100,000 men must be released from our 
Armed Forces, because of lack of funds. 

We have been told that a pay raise 
for our Armed Forces, for people in all 
branches of our Government service, 
cannot be afforded by our Government 
because of lack of funds. 

In the great flood-disaster area of the 
Southwest, where a special subcommittee 
recently reported flood damage of $250 
million, our Government has been able 
to afford only very limited and inade- 
quate emergency aid. 

The people of Oklahoma, in my honest 
epinion, cannot understand a situation 
in which a government can find new 
money to buy airplanes for a doubtful 
ally, but cannot afford to buy them for 
its own Air Force. 

The people of Oklahoma cannot un- 
derstand a government policy which 
provides financial support for the cur- 
rency of another doubtful ally, while 
that same government cannot afford to 
pay much needed increases in the sala- 
ries of its own fighting men. 

The people of Oklahoma, while sym- 
pathetic to distress in all countries of 
the world, cannot understand a govern- 
ment which is generous in its charity 
‘abroad, and yet is not generous in reliev- 
ing emergency needs and distress among 
its own people. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no quarrel with 
those who claim important benefits to 
our own country in a well-planned and 
well-administered foreign-aid program. 

American bases at strategic points in 
some foreign countries undoubtedly have 
great military importance. The value 
of well-trained and well-equipped fight- 
ing forces in foreign countries allied with 
our own in the common battle against 
communism cannot be questioned. 

Well-planned assistance programs un- 
der the Marshall plan and the Truman 
doctrine have played an important part 
in securing these bases and in building 
this allied strength, and these are sound 
objectives. 

But these hours of debate, Mr. Chair- 
man, have produced no evidence that 
failure to provide additional funds at 
this time will endanger either of these 
objectives. 

On the contrary, there is evidence that 
our military appropriations are the 
source of most American military in- 
vestments in foreign countries, directly 
related to common defense purposes. 
Certainly there is a prime example of 
this in the case of NATO, for which al- 
most five times as large a contribution 
came from United States military ap- 
propriations, as from mutual assistance 
funds. 

Mr. Chairman, with $8 billion now 
authorized and on hand for foreign aid, 
I can see no harm whatsoever in a re- 
fusal by this House to authorize further 
money for this purpose today. 
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I can see the possibility of some much- 
needed good as a result—possibility of a 
careful reexamination of our program in 
all countries of the world, to eliminate 
the waste and inefficiency which every- 
one agrees are present to an alarming 
degree. 

As a further result, perhaps it will also 
then be possible to find the money to 
meet some of the urgent and pressing 
needs of our own people—which will al- 
ways be our first obligation as Members 
of this body. 

Mr. Chairman, in the interest of com- 
monsense, economy, and the human 
problems and military strength of our 
own country, I urge this House to vote 
down S. 2130 and the Mutual Security 
Act of 1957. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. Iam 
largely in agreement with the remarks 
of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Epmonpson], who just preceded me. 

Mr. Chairman, sometimes I think we 
fail to see the forest for the trees. 
Sometimes we are considering the meas- 
sure immediately before us without a 
little bit longer perspective. 

Mr. Chairman, war, famine, pestilence, 
and inflation are the four greatest 
scourges of makind. They have caused 
more suffering than all other causes. 
We do not need temporarily to fear war, 
famine, and pestilence. They might not 
occur. But inflation is here and is real. 

Every Member of this body knows very 
well the effects of inflation, the tragic 
effects, especially on those in the lower 
income brackets and those with fixed in- 
comes. But the public as a whole, Mr. 
Chairman, does not realize very well the 
causes of inflation. 

The basie cause, as every Member 
knows, is Federal spending. I suggest, 
Mr. Chairman, that the most highly in- 
flationary part of Federal spending is 
foreign aid. It is the most highly in- 
flationary for the reason that a high 
percentage of the money is spent here 
yet the products of the goods and serv- 
ices are shipped overseas. Therefore, 
demand is increased and supply de- 
creased, further increasing inflationary 
pressures. 

What have we before us? The origi- 
nal request, shall we say, asked for 
$3,800,000,000 of authorization. In 
general we know that $1 billion of count- 
erpart funds resulting from Public Law 
480 sales of surplus commodities is avail- 
able, We also know that $6,300,000,000 
is unexpended, and it has been shown 
that quite a bit of that is still uncom- 
mitted. Now we are asked for $1,500,- 
000,000 for 3 years as a loan. After the 
previous amendment was agreed to that 
was cut to $500 million. That still totals 
$11,600,000,000. That is a tremendous 
amount. 

I suggest that any moral obligation 
we may have for Korea or for Formosa 
or any other place may well be taken 
care of in that tremendous sum. I sug- 
gest that any defense needs of farflung 
nature can well be taken care of with- 
out this additional loan fund. 

Aloan? Yes. The idea is good. The 
idea is O. K. But this is supposed to 
be a revolving fund. 
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I suggest, Mr. Chairman, how can we 
regard this as a revolving fund when 
most of the loans will be from 10 to 40 
years in length? How can they revolve 
in 1 or a few years? How can we con- 
sider this as a loan when the funds will 
never be paid back to the Treasury, to 
the taxpayers? They will go back into 
the fund, anyway. 

We have voted so far adequate funds. 
This House has gone on record in favor 
of economy, of cutting Federal expenses. 
If we do not do it, we are not keeping 
faith with the people of the United 
States. The people of the United States 
would like, at least a great proportion 
of them, to have foreign aid cut out 
entirely, but they do recognize certain 
moral obligations. I suggest those are 
already taken care of in the votes that 
we have made. We can well do without 
this additional authorization for loans. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the Pilcher 
amendment and hope it passes, on the 
ground that we are voting away our 
control if we do not, that we are virtu- 
ally giving a blank check. I support 
the amendment. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment, and all amendments 
thereto, close in 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Dorn]. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina, Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the Pilcher 
amendment because, make no mistake 
about it, the Congress is embarking upon 
still another different foreign-aid pro- 
gram. These programs started, inci- 
dently, in 1933 when the United States 
first recognized Soviet Russia. Then fol- 
lowed your reciprocal-trade program, 
then the Lend Lease Act of 1939 and 
1940—and I can tell you that billions and 
billions of dollars—over $100 billion was 
spent on this lend-lease foreign-aid pro- 
gram. Then, since that day, we have 
had UNRRA, the Marshal plan, the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Act, the World Bank, 
the International Relief Organization, 
and now the mutual security. Right 
here in this bill because these proponents 
of international spending are trying to 
camouflage another perpetual interna- 
tional WPA program, and they are try- 
ing to camouflage it in this bill under a 
section calling for a new program in the 
form of loans. I wish the Members of 
the House would take the time this year 
to find out from some of the Gl's, the 
soldiers who serve our country abroad. 
Contact the field representatives of 
American business overseas. They can 
tell you about some of our so-called 
friends, the recipients of American aid. 
They can tell you that they have seen 
the American flag torn down and spat 
upon. They can tell you that their au- 
tomobiles have been stoned and that 
they have been told to go home. They 
have been insulted on the streets. All 
because of these programs of throwing 
away our money all over the world. 
They can tell you about dams being built 
in foreign countries where there is no 
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water. They can tell you about national 
parks being built where there are no 
peopie. They can tell you about super- 
highways for the camel, the goat, and 
the donkey. They can tell you about 
highways in countries where there are 
only 5,000 or 9,000 automobiles. 

Here we are about to start in a period 
of inflation on another program that will 
last forever. I think I can recall when 
Mr. Stassen said that we need to spend 
$10 billion every year for the next 100 
years, I say that it is time that this 
Congress, if it is ever going to put the 
brakes on this kind of program, to here 
and now stop this program in its in- 
fancy. This is another foreign aid pro- 
gram in disguise that will grow as time 
goes on. How can the United States of 
America protect the Free World if we are 
to become weak, our resources dissipated 
with inflation, impotent and unable to 
protect the free people of the world. 
The greatest protection that all of our 
so-called allies have is the strength of 
the United States of America itself. Here 
is an opportunity, with this amendment 
offered by a gentlemen who serves on 
this committee and who knows what he 
is talking about, who can foresee what 
this program will amount to in the fu- 
ture, here is an opportunity to stand up 
and be counted and stop this program 
before it develops into something like 
Mr. Stassen mentioned, $10 billion a 
year, until the United States of Amer- 
ica is bled white and destroyed within. 
Then the Free World will collapse. 

Let me tell you something. If an at- 
tack ever develops on the United States 
of America, it will come over the North 
Pole. It will come out of the mist and 
snow of the north at the heart and core 
of the Free World which is America it- 
self, and all of these bases and troops 
that the gentleman from Minnesota 
talks about around the whole perimeter 
of Russia will run up the white flag 
overnight. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH] is recognized. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I wish there had been 
time for the gentleman from South Car- 
olina [Mr. Dorn] to explain how he 
would defend the United States without 
this program. The United States is not 
defensible today, in the sense that there 
is no way to prevent the Soviet Union 
getting enough planes through to deal 
us deadly blows. Why do they not 
come? Because they know that if they 
do, they will be destroyed by our planes 
from bases outside the United States, the 
very bases available to us because of this 
program. We have our boys there also. 
They are not going to run up the white 
flag. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall not take the 5 minutes. I 
simply want to record myself as opposed 
to the Pilcher amendment. 

I am opposed to it because I believe 
that a development assistance program 
is essential because it is important to 
this country that other nations in the 
world who desire to remain free and 
who do not have sufficient economic 
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strength to be sure of remaining free, 
shall be aided, that they may remain 
free and outside the Iron Curtain. 

I am opposed to it also, because I be- 
lieve that the development loan program 
which is presented at this time offers 
possibilities of very great improvement 
over the principles under which we have 
heretofore operated, principles which 
the Pilcher amendment would retain in 
full force. 

For years, Mr. Chairman, the develop- 
ment assistance program has been sub- 
ject to great criticism. 

For years I have lived with this pro- 
gram as a member of the Appropriations 
Committee. I have pointed out its short- 
comings again and again. I have done 
what I could to bring about changes for 
the better. I welcomed as I am sure we 
all did, the announcement about a year 
ago that there would be a thorough- 
going investigation of this program with 
a view to its improvement. 

As has been pointed out, investiga- 
tions have been recently made on behalf 
of the President, on behalf of the Senate, 
and on behalf of the House. This pro- 
posal is the result of those investigations. 
The new plan is intended to bring about 
an increase in economy and efficiency. 
It is intended to put things on a more 
businesslike basis, similar in operation 
to the Export-Import Bank. 

It is intended to substitute loans for 
giveaways or grants. It is intended to 
provide financing under which repay- 
ment is possible, instead of the present 
system where there is no repayment. 

It is intended to eliminate the illus- 
trative programs we have struggled with 
for many years, programs unsatisfactory 
to the Congress and to the Executive. It 
is intended to substitute action in re- 
spect to specific projects under specified 
criteria. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, in my judg- 
ment the proposed loan program carries 
with it the possibility of very great im- 
provement over the present basis of 
operation. 

I believe it is entitled to a fair trial as 
an important part of an overall program 
which in my judgment is absolutely vital 
to our country in terms of national de- 
fense and in terms of world peace. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas 
Mr. Hays}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Hays] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to subscribe first of all to the 
splendid remarks just made by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. The 
development loan fund is entitled to a 
fair trial. The development loan plan 
represents a new approach, and for a 
long time that is exactly what the Mem- 
bers of the House have been asking for, 
not that we wanted to repudiate some 
of the sound measures that have been 
and must continue to be used. We have 
been asking however: Is it not possible 
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to devise a fresh and more effective plan 
for aiding underdeveloped countries? 

I would never represent to this House 
that I envisage a quick end of the pres- 
ent program of our Government. As 
long as freedom is in danger, I believe 
my country’s resources will be devoted 
to its defense. The Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee would be deceiving itself and de- 
ceiving the House if we spoke in other 
terms in the present peril. It is only be- 
cause Russia stands to gain by any in- 
difference on our part to conditions 
abroad and because the Soviet leaders 
plan to take advantage of any reluctance 
on our part to provide help for the de- 
fense of other nations that we must act. 
An adequate defense requires economic 
strength. 

I am speaking here primarily ahout 
the defense aspects of the problem; 
There are countries whose allegiance we 
know is with us and yet they are not 
capable of defending themselves as vig- 
orously and as effectively as they might 
be if the loans for the sound projects an- 
ticipated by this plan can be completed. 
If we were, however, thinking altogether 
in terms of trade, as the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vorys] suggested a little 
while ago, we should still adopt this 
plan, 

Consider what a fully developed Latin 
America might mean to us. If there 
were the same purchasing power on the 
part of the millions of people that make 
up Latin America that the people of 
Canada enjoy, it would mean for us a 
trade with Latin America not of $7 
billion, but of $70 billion, America would 
be more prosperous by reason of it. We 
would profit greatly not only by a de- 
veloped Latin America, but also by a 
developed Africa, and by a developed 
south Asia. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. WALTER] spoke in general debate of 
a comprehensive project of the Nether- 
lands and Australia by which excess 
populations could be relocated, pointing 
out that it is only with a loan arrange- 
ment, money expended for that specific 
plan to be repaid to us, that we can 
solve some phases of the refugee problem. 

So there is every reason from the 
standpoint of our economic progress, our 
defense interests, and our humani- 
tarianism for our proceeding with the 
development loan plan. 

Mr. Chairman, some publicity has been 
given to the fact that in the midst of 
these deliberations I seemed to have 
changed my mind. I do not think any- 
one would expect me to appear apolo- 
getic because of that. Who among us 
in the course of service here has not 
altered his viewpoint? 

Our highly respected former chair- 
man, Mr. Richards, altered his opinion to 
some extent and in advocating this plan 
today we stand squarely with him. He 
points out that we have been plagued 
in the past by the annual authorization- 
appropriation cycle and that Congress 
would improve the situation by this plan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 
The gentleman from Arkansas, however, 
is entitled to recognition for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the committee, I assure the House 
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today, looked into numerous proposals. 
We had access to the most elaborate in- 
vestigations of a problem that we have 
ever had perhaps including a $300,000 
survey made by the other body. We had 
the reports of the Presidential commis- 
sions and it is interesting to note that 
every one of these reports, official and 
unofficial has given an endorsement to 
the economic development loan fund 
that would project some of the capital 
resources of this Nation into the dis- 
tressed areas of the world. My amend- 
ment, to which allusion has been made, 
cut the fund by a large sum in its second 
and third years. If the Selden amend- 
ment had been defeated, if the commit- 
tee had agreed with me as it did not, 
and I bow in defeat and to its will, it 
was my idea that we trim the fund by 
one-third for the two succeeding years 
because I think a conservative approach 
is wise. Mr. Chairman, as the situation 
stands now we are voting not upon the 
committee amendment, we are voting 
upon the bill as amended by the Selden 
amendment. I do not believe the Com- 
mittee wants to repudiate the commit- 
tee's efforts which has produced this 
modest provision. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It seems to me 
this is a natural, transitory step for us 
to take. Back not so many years ago 
when we started the mutual assistance 
program we were faced with the disinte- 
gration of nations unless we followed in 
the main the grant program. But now 
there has been sufficient rehabilitation 
where we can transform that into a 
loan program which is provided in this 
bill for 1 year in accordance with the 
Selden amendment. I hope the amend- 
ment to strike the entire program out 
will be defeated. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. 
gentleman. 

Mr. PILCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. PILCHER. Are not these loans 
going to be soft loans? 

Mr. HAYS or Arkansas. The gentle- 
man has raised that point heretofore 
and I might say in reply that it seems 
to me the question has been satisfactor- 
ily answered. Of course, it would not 
be unfair to refer to them as soft loans, 
but I do not think we want to decide 
this issue on the basis of terms or 
words or to be the captives of phrases 
that are in disrepute. The gentleman 
recognizes that there are important ob- 
jectives to be attained and if it is nec- 
essary in some situations to authorize 
repayment in local currencies, then that 
would be justified in view of the security 
relationship. The fact is that these 
funds can often be converted into other 
currencies and into commodities that 
we can use. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. There has been approxi- 
mately $2 billion in loans that are called 
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soft loans in these various mutual secu- 
rity programs since the Marshall plan. 
In the Marshall plan you had a billion 
dollars of loans. All of those loans are 
repayable in dollars; so that it is wrong 
to claim that every so-called soft loan is 
going to be a local currency loan. 

One more point. When we make a 
local currency loan over a long period of 
years with a country that has strategic 
materials that we want to buy with that 
local currency, as that country develops 
we may be making loans that will help 
to save the future for the United States. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I would like 
to ‘point out, Mr. Chairman, that this 
procedure would, in any event, require 
constant scrutiny and review by the 
Congress, and it would certainly receive 
that scrutiny. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HARDY. Would the Chair tell us 
what the situation will be if the Pilcher 
amendment is adopted in Committee of 
the Whole and defeated after we get 
back in the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. If it is adopted in 
Committee of the Whole and then re- 
jected in the House, it will restore the 
original language of the bill, the Senate 
provision. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. Then the 
Selden amendment would have no effect? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would not be 
reported to the House. 

Mr. HARDY. So that we would have 
only the Senate version? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HARDY. I thank the Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. PILCHER]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. PILCHER) 
there were—ayes 86, noes 126. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENTLEY: On 
page 17, following line 3, add: 

“Sec. 207. Participation by private enter- 
prise: (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title, the fund shall not be 
used to engage in financing any operation or 
transaction unless it is determined, in ac- 
cordance with the procedures set forth in 
this section, that the operation or trans- 
action cannot be effectively carried out by 
private enterprise. 

“(b) Prior to entering into any opera- 
tion or transaction involving the fund's as- 
sets or making any commitment to engage 
in such operation or transaction, the man- 
ager of the fund shall publish in the 
Federal Register a brief description of each 
such proposed operation or transaction. 

“(c) No financing operation or transac- 
tion involving the fund’s assets shall be 
entered into and no commitment to engage 
in such operation or transaction shall be 
made during the 60-day period beginning on 
the date of the publication required under 
subsection (b) of this section. Except as 
provided in subsection (d), the operation or 
transaction as originally proposed may be 
entered into under this title at any time 
after the expiration of such 60-day period. 

“(d) If during the 60-day required 
under subsection (c) of this section the 
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manager of the fund receives notice in 
writing from one or more responsible private 
business concerns of a desire to carry out in 
whole or in part the operation or transaction 
which is proposed to be financed under this 
title, and if such private business con- 
cern shall have furnished acceptable surety 
as provided in subsection (f), the operation 
or transaction shall not be entered into and 
no commitment to engage in such operation 
or transaction shall be made unless, after 
allowing an additional period reasonably 
sufficient for each such business concern to 
complete any further studies for the opera- 
tion or transaction it may deem necessary, to 
develop plans and specifications therefor and 
to make appropriate contractual and other 
preliminary arrangements in connection 
therewith, the President determines that 
such concern or concerns are not likely to 
carry out the operation or transaction in a 
manner which will effectively further the 
purposes of this title. 

“(e) The manager of the fund shall make 
available all technical studies made in con- 
nection with such operation or transaction 
to responsible private business concerns ex- 
pressing a desire to participate in carrying 
out the operation or transaction as defined 
in subsection (d). 

“(f) The manager of the fund shall have 
authority to issue regulations governing the 
type of surety and other evidences of good 
faith to be required of private business con- 
cerns giving the notice prescribed by sub- 
section (d).“ 


Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, for 
the information of the Members of the 
House, and I am sure they will be pleased 
to hear it, I have several other amend- 
ments at the Clerk’s desk, but I do not 
intend to offer them. This is the last 
amendment I shall offer and probably 
is the last time I will be speaking on the 
pending legislation. So I hope I will 
have an opportunity to explain this. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a rather long 
amendment, but it can be explained very 
briefly, I think. It is an amendment to 
section 6, which deals with the develop- 
ment loan fund. What it would do is 
this: It would require that whenever 
the administrator or the manager of the 
fund contemplates undertaking a par- 
ticular transaction, before that transac- 
tion can be put into effect notice of the 
transaction must be published in the 
Federal Register and a 60-day waiting 
period provided to enable any private 
business or private enterprise to partici- 
pate in the transaction, if it so desires. 
In other words, it is just an assurance 
that under no circumstances will it be 
possible for the fund to engage in an 
operation to the exclusion of private 
business whereby private business, if it 
knows about the proposed transaction, 
would have been able to take it over and 
participate itself. 

That is the purpose of the amendment. 
That is what it does, very briefly and 
basically, 

There are some objections to this, I 
know. For example, people will say that 
there is already adequate assurance writ- 
ten into the bill pending before us that 
private enterprise has an opportunity to 
participate, but I do think that if we 
write in some additional checks on the 
executive branch in this respect it would 
be highly desirable. 

For example, let us assume that the 
present administrators of ICA may be 
firm believers in private enterprise but, 
Mr. Chairman, I think the extent to 
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which private foreign investment shculd 
be encouraged should not be determined 
just by the men who happen to be ad- 
ministering the program but rather by 
the law as it is written by the Congress. 
I think this amendment would make the 
intent of the Congress clearer than ever 
before. I think it would, therefore, pro- 
vide additional and continued direction 
to the executive branch to encourage pri- 
vate foreign investment. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BENTLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, 

Mr. RIVERS. Is it the design of the 
gentleman’s amendment to cut out 
favoritism and encourage competition? 

Mr. BENTLEY. That is right, and 
specifically to encourage private enter- 
prise wherever possible. 

There is one paragraph of the amend- 
ment which I might repeat, that is, that 
if the ICA had made any studies of a 
project abroad for the purpose of de- 
termining whether or not the Govern- 
ment was to participate in this particu- 
lar project, if private enterprise showed 
an interest then those studies would have 
to be made available to the private con- 
cern in order that it could determine 
whether or not it was interested in get- 
ting into this particular project. 

There has also been some objection 
with regard to the 60-day delay, but I 
think the committee should remember 
in the first place that many of these 
countries where this fund will be op- 
erating have been poor for a great many 
hundreds of years. Secondly, let us re- 
member also that the period usually be- 
tween showing the first interest in a 
project and actually beginning the proj- 
ect is around 1 to 2 years, and a mere 
60-day waiting period, 2 months, should 
not be very important. 

Further, there should not be any de- 
lay in initiating this project by reason 
of this amendment, if adopted, if the 
ICA will come out and announce the 
project well in advance of the expected 
date of finalization. 

I will be glad to answer any questions 
about this amendment. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. PORTER. The 60-day period 
starts running after the ICA decides to 
make the loan? 

Mr. BENTLEY. The 60-day period 
runs from the time that notice is given 
in the Federal Register. 

Mr. PORTER. After they have de- 
cided it is a good loan? 

Mr. BENTLEY. After they have de- 
cided it is worthy of participation, yes. 

Mr. PORTER. Then it would not 
slow up any particular project because 
they could go ahead and plan it, and use 
the money from ICA or private enter- 
prise? 

Mr. BENTLEY. The gentleman is 
exactly right. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Does the gentleman 
have any objection to letting the House 
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have the benefit of the answers that the 
three officials who are to be the loan 
committee gave to him? I will cooper- 
ate with him in that I have been fur- 
nished copies of those and would be glad 
to read them if he has no objection. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I will say to the gen- 
tleman I only have correspondence here 
from Mr. Hollister and from Mr. Vance 
Brand, the Director of the Export-Import 
Bank. I do not have anything from the 
State Department. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Hollister’s letter 
concludes: 

Mr. Dillon, Deputy Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, associates himself with 
these views, 


Is not that correct? 

Mr. BENTLEY. ‘That is quite correct. 
I will be glad in the time remaining to 
me to read probably the pertinent part 
of Mr. Hollister’s letter, in which he says 
my amendment would delay the opera- 
tions of the fund, create confusion both 
here and abroad, and hamper the effec- 
tiveness of the fund without producing 
appreciable results. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me the gen- 
tleman must entirely misunderstand the 
way it is hoped that this loan fund will 
operate. This amendment requires that 
any operation or transaction involving 
the fund must be published in the Fed- 
eral Register for 60 days before any 
commitment is made. Would a conver- 
sation with a banker or some economist 
or a cabinet official from another coun- 
try not be a transaction? Would they 
have to publish that? Often one of 
these things starts out big and during 
the conversation they bring them down 
to size. What we are hoping is going 
to happen is that they will get up long- 
range plans. They will come to this 
loan fund, let us say, for $25 million 
and the officials of the loan fund may 
say, “Gentlemen, what you need is to 
take $10 million of that through bank 
financing in the United States—$10 mil- 
lion, let us say, through the Export- 
Import Bank and if you do that and 
carry out the integrated plan, we would 
come in for the last $5 million of it.” It 
seems significant that the three officials, 
who this committee right this afternoon 
has voted should be the loan committee 
on this fund, oppose this amendment. 

The following is a letter from Mr. 
John B. Hollister: 

JULY 12, 1957. 
Hon. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. BENTLEY: This is in response 
to your request for my views on your pro- 
posed amendment to S. 2130 to secure par- 
ticipation by private enterprise in fund op- 
erations. 

I am in complete sympathy with the pur- 
pose of the proposed amendment to assure 
that Government funds are not used to 
finance projects for which private capital 
might be available. That this is the view 
of the administration is proved by section 
202 of the proposed legislation which pro- 
vides that in making loans from the devel- 
opment loan fund the Administrator will 
take into account whether financing could 
be obtained in whole or in part from other 


Free World sources on reasonable terms. In 


addition it has been made clear in testimony, 
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explaining the proposed development loan 
fund, that we would make every effort to 
encourage the development of the private 
sector of the economies of the countries we 
wish to help. 

I do not believe, however, that the pro- 
cedure proposed in your amendment would 
be an effective means to this end. Many 
projects likely to come before the fund will 
not, as a general matter, lend themselves 
to private equity or loan financing. I have 
in mind such projects as expansion and im- 
provement of roads, harbors, irrigation works, 
reclamation, flood control, and the like. In 
the case of such projects the procedure set 
forth in the proposed amendment would 
have no value. In the case of other projects 
that might be of interest to private investors, 
an alert management can use a variety of 
techniques at various stages in its considera- 
tion of projects to inform and sound out the 
investment community and to invite and 
encourage their participation. 

Both the International Bank and the Ex- 
port-Import Bank have been successful in 
securing private participation by a variety 
of informal approaches. The publication of 
projects in the Federal Register followed by 
a waiting period to see if the investment 
community is interested would, in my view, 
significantly delay the operations of the 
development loan fund, create confusion 
both here and abroad and thus hamper the 
effectiveness of the fund, without producing 
appreciable results. 

Mr. Dillon, Deputy Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, associates himself with 
these views. 

Yours very sincerely, 
i JOHN B. HOLLISTER. 


tere is what the Export-Import Bank 
says: 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANK OF WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D: C., July 11, 1957. 
The Honorable ALVIN M. BENTLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BENTLEY: We have been 
advised that you would like to have the views 
of Mr. Waugh pertaining to your proposed 
amendment to S. 2130. Mr. Waugh is out of 
the country at this tlme and I take the 
liberty of responding. 

As you know, the Export-Import Bank has 
always taken very seriously the mandate of 
Congress that it shall not compete, but on 
the other hand shall supplement and en- 
courage private capital. Actively pursuing 
this policy the bank many years ago estab- 
lished a separate operating division within 
the bank. This division is known as the 
private capital division and it has no respon- 
sibility except constant negotiation with 
private capital. In addition, the directors 
of the bank, the officers and the staff of the 
bank are constantly striving at all times to 
encourage private capital. 

During the past year Mr. Waugh, together 
wth other directors of the bank and officers 


and staff of the bank, met at various meet- 


ings throughout the United States in 10 of 
our Federal reserve districts with business- 
men, banks, investment houses, insurance 
companies, and others interested in transac- 
tions abroad, Generally, these were 2-day 
meetings and we demonstrated the various 
techniques available to encourage private 
capital to increase its activity in the foreign 
markets. 

This morning we received the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and note the 
establishment of a loan committee and that 
the President and Chairman of the 
Import bank is to be a member of this three- 
man committee. In relation to your pro- 
posed amendment we believe the portion of 
the report found on page 23 is particularly 
significant, as follows: 

“In deciding whether a proposed loan 
meets the standards laid down by the act, 
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the loan committee will determine whether 
either private capital, the Export-Import 
Bank, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, or any other free 
world source is available and whether the 
proposed loan will have adverse effect on 
existing outstanding loans and future opera- 
tions of such other sources in addition to 
passing on the requirements for the specific 
project or activity.” 

It clearly appears that if the House amend- 
ment is adopted the president of the bank, as 
a member of the loan committee, will always 
have at hand the advantages of the day-to- 
day operations of the bank's private capital 
division. 

Personal and professional contacts with 
private capital during negotiation of a pro- 
posed loan are, in our opinion, more effective 
than the technique proposed in your amend- 
ment. Private capital sources sometimes 
take over during negotiations. On other 
occasions, private capital can and does par- 
ticipate by purchase after a loan has been 
consummated but we feel that any fixed 
procedure delaying the transaction for the 
period suggested by your amendment after 
all the terms and conditions have been agreed 
upon and published might deter rather than 
encourage the desired participation. 

While the bank always welcomes every 
opportunity to further private enterprise it 
occurs to me that you may determine, in 
consideration of the facts outlined above, 
that the proposed loan committee will be in 
a position to adequately determine whether 
private capital is available in any particular 
operation or transaction being considered by 
the fund. 

The other members of the board of direc- 
tors of this bank concur with me. 

Sincerely yours, 
VANCE BRAND, Director. 


Mr. PASSMAN. Can the gentleman 
state whether or not Mr. Hollister is 
for this program? 

Mr. VORYS. Yes. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Does the gentleman 
know that? Does he have any record 
of it? 

Mr. VORYS. Yes. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Well, I have a record 
that is just the opposite. 

Mr. VORYS. We have got him before 
our committee. He brought up the pam- 
phlets advocating this development fund. 

Mr. PASSMAN. He may endorse the 
administration’s program. I am speak- 
ing of his personal views. 

Mr. VORYS. I have told you that off 
the record and on the record and offi- 
cially before the committee he has 
endorsed it. 

Mr. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VORYS. I vield. 

Mr. BENTLEY. I just want to say 
that I think the House is agreed that this 
project should be handled by private 
capital. I do not see anything wrong 
with the House strengthening that thing. 

Mr. VORYS. And by putting in this 
bureaucratic technique of 60 days public 
notice of transactions and operations 
‘when no one knows what you mean by 
operation or transaction. The amend- 
ment is hampering private industry and 
certainly hampering the fund. I hope 
the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

I know of no reason why we should 
get in a hurry on this bill. Those of you 
who vote for it are going to have to live 
with it for a good long time, at least the 
taxpayers are. This is about the last 
opportunity to speak on this so-called 
loan-development fund. It does not 
make much difference if it is limited to 
1 year instead of 3. The big foot is in 
the door, and you are not going to stop 
it in 1 year. By establishing this alleged 
loan fund at all you have simply voted 
another gouge upon the taxpayers of this 
country. 

We have heard this afternoon about 
all the wonderful allies we have bought 
with the $70 billion extracteq from our 
taxpayers and scattered all over the 
world during the last 10 years. Let me 
ask you how many friends we had in 
Korea, where we lost between 33,000 and 
35,000 dead—I said dead“ - and an- 
other 100,000 wounded. Where were all 
of those friends that we had already 
“loaned” or given billions of dollars be- 
fore the war in Korea? Will some of 
those who tell us we are now buying so 
many friends go on record and say the 
situation would be any different if the 
chips were down tomorrow or next week? 
Before the Korean war we had already 
made a $4 billion loan to the British, 
exclusive of everything else we have 
given them; a loan they have scarcely 
begun to pay back, and some of you 
voted a short time ago to postpone pay- 
ments until 2008. Do you know how 
many dead the British left in Korea? At 
the last figure it was less than 600. Do 
you know how many dead all of our so- 
called allies including the British left 
in Korea? Do you know how many? The 
last figure I had was between 1,900 and 
2,000. 

Let us take a quick look at Indochina 
and the French, some more of our won- 
derful allies upon whom we have spent 
billions. They did not show up in 
Korea. The French fought communism 
in Indochina with the Foreign Legion. 
This was composed substantially of 
German war veterans. When the For- 
eign Legion was decimated that was the 
end of the French fight against com- 
munism in Indochina. They never 
drafted a single Frenchman and sent 
him over to Indochina. That is how 
far they have been prepared to go when 
the chips are down; When Communist 
aggression takes the form of war 

That is how far most of these allies 
are prepared to go; and yet here today, 
and last year, you are willing to vote 
billions of dollars, hand it out indis- 
criminately, cast the bread of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers om the waters; and what 
are you getting back? 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for an answer? 

Mr. GROSS. I will yield to my friend 
from Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Will the gentleman 
agree that the main point made in the 
argument against the pending Bentley 
amendment seems to be that it might 
slow up the shoveling out process by a 
few days? 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 
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I now yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. PassmMan]. 

Mr. PASSMAN. One brief observa- 
tion. I think these things should be 
brought out. I did not mean to offend 
the gentleman from Ohio. I do not 
think he will be able to find anywhere 
in the record where Mr. Hollister said 
“I am for the development loan pro- 
gram.” 

When Mr. Hollister appeared before 
our committee he said: “I am repre- 
senting the administration.” 

If the gentleman can show me any 
place where Mr. Hollister said “I am per- 
sonally for this type of program“ I would 
like to have it so that I can correct the 
record. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me just say by way 
of conclusion that you can grab billions 
of dollars out of the pockets of the 
American taxpayers if you want to by 
these questionable practices in which 
you are indulging, but I am not with you, 
not for 1 second. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina who 
has always opposed this kind of financial 
insanity. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Is 
there any assurance that this money is 
going to buy us friends any more than 
ue Ay billion we sent to Russia bought 

er? 

Mr. GROSS. Of course not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired, all 
time on this amendment has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. BENTLEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Vorys) there 
were—ayes 87, noes 117. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I apologize to the com- 
mittee for again coming down to the well 
this afternoon, but I do not think 
that this debate should close without 
calling attention to what I consider one 
of the most important sections of this 
bill. Irefer to subsection (b) on page 8. 

Mr. Chairman, this, in my opinion, is 
the greatest grant of power authorized in 
any bill I have ever seen come to the 
floor of this House. Here is the lan- 
guage to which I refer: 

The President is authorized to make loans, 


credits, guaranties, or to engage in any other 
financing operations or transactions— 


And this is the important part of the 
section 
to or with such nations, organizations, per- 
sons, or other entities and on such terms and 
conditions as he may determine. 


If that is not a blank check to do any- 
thing, then I do not know what a blank 
check is. 

Let us assume for the sake of argu- 
ment that this movement that is now 
underway to admit Red China into the 
U. N. becomes a fact—and, by the way, 
there is no limitation or prohibition on 
the part of the President to direct all 
this money through the United Na- 
tions—what if it was decided that Red 
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China was an underdeveloped nation? 
This bill authorizes the President to 
spend it to assist Communist China. 
Does it sound fantastic? Of course, it 
does. But it seems to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this is a matter that should 
have had more serious consideration by 
our committee. I can find nothing in 
the record, in the testimony, or in the 
yeesentation which endeavored or which 
attempted to explain just what this pro- 
vision does. It just opens the door to do 
anything that the President might want 
to do. 

When we reach that point in handing 
out or ladling out American dollars, it 
seems to me that we ought to be censored 
for being so careless in our approach to 
this legislation. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Regardless of who 
the present occupant of the White House 
may be, or who may occupy it in the 
future, if this is adopted we set a prece- 
dent that opens the door for any future 
action, do we not? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Yes, there 
is no doubt about that and I might say 
in conclusion that if the previous admin- 
istration had come to the floor of this 
House with such a request, I can imagine 
the kind of protest we would have heard 
from our side of the aisle. 

The unwarranted grant of power is 
further evidence that this body has lost 
all control over the funds provided here- 
in and this particular provision should 
be struck from the bill, 

Mr. PORTER, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PORTER: On 
page 17, immediately after line 3, insert the 
following: 

“Sec, 207. Latin America. In furnishing 
assistance under this title, special consider- 
ation shall be given to the needs of Latin 
American countries, and organizations, per- 
sons, or other entities therein, which adhere 
to the charter of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, with particular reference to arti- 
cle 5 (d) thereof, which states that ‘the 
solidarity of the American States and the 
high aims which are sought through it re- 
quire the political organization of those 
states on the basis of the effective exercise 
of representative democracy.’ ” 


Mr PORTER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a mutual security bill, and it is pretty 
plain what mutual“ means. It means 
the nations of the Free World are uniting 
for their security against the slave na- 
tions of the world. We know that free 
nations do not all have free peoples, but 
we do know that all slave nations have 
slave peoples. It is pretty clear who is 
uniting and against whom we are unit- 
ing. It is not so clear what we are seek- 
ing security for. Do we have security 
just for the sake of security, or do we 
have security for some other purpose? 
Is it the security of a grave? Is it the 
security of a prison or the security of a 
concentration camp? No. It is the se- 
curity for human rights and for democ- 
racy. Fostering democracy, I suggest 
to you, is the way to meaningful secu- 
rity. This “liberty” carved in wood on 
the Speaker’s desk is not just freedom of 
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the Nation; it is freedom of the indi- 
viduals who make up that Nation. 

Although I have misgivings about the 
administration and the lack of sufficient 
Congressional control, my present in- 
tention is to vote for this bill. The 
hardworking and able committee has 
never considered, so far as I know, two 
amendments I intend to offer. This 
amendment simply provides that special 
consideration will be given to those Latin 
American countries who are striving for 
“the effective exercise of representative 
democracy.” That quotation comes from 
the charter of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States. All I am saying is that 
when we spend this money, we should 
spend it in accord with this principal 
treaty. 

The first draft of the amendment at 
hand stipulated that Colombia and Ar- 
gentina should have priorities. Both na- 
tions recently threw out dictatorships. 
Both face bankruptcy even though they 
are rich in natural resources and their 
people are hard working, upright, and 
able. The dictators are gone, but the 
aftermath of their greed and waste 
threatens the emerging democratic gov- 
ernments. 

Now, the President in his message 
presenting this bill to the Congress said 
that he wanted the money used wherever 
it made a critical difference. That was 
his phrase, “critical difference.” This 
amendment seeks to promote this policy 
and to call attention to the importance 
of the critical difference between democ- 
racy and despotism for the mutual se- 
curity of the Free World. 

Is giving priority for benefits to demo- 
cratic Latin American nations in need a 
departure from our traditional policies? 
Of course it is not. As I pointed out, it 
is in the charter of the Organization of 
American States, which says in so many 
words, in article V of the preamble: 

The true significance of American soli- 
darity and good neighborliness can only 
mean the consolidation on this continent, 
within the framework of democratic institu- 
tions, of a system of individual liberty and 
social justice based on respect for the essen- 
tial rights of man. 


Certainly, those are policies that are 
well settled. 

You may ask, if it is so well settled, 
why do I bother to bring it up here? 

Will not our Government have it in 
mind as it administers the mutual secu- 
rity program in Latin America? The 
answer, I regret to say, is very likely that 
it would not. My reason for saying this 
is my experience in the last few weeks 
here in Washington, and in Puerto Rico, 
Costa Rica, Colombia, and Panama. 
The adoption of this amendment, I am 
confident, would send an electric shock 
of encouragement to the peoples of Latin 
America. They have felt—rightly in my 
opinion—that the people of the United 
States are on their side in their struggle 
for democracy, but our neutralistie gov- 
ernmental policies have made them won- 
der. It is most opportune that this Con- 
gress should reassure them. The carry- 
ing out of this amendment would mean 
that the President’s wish, and your wish, 
and my wish that these funds be spent 
where a critical difference can be 
made, would be satisfied. 
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This House, by adopting this amend- 
ment, may well be tipping the scales for 
democracy over dictatorship in Colom- 
bia and Argentina, and no doubt in other 
fine nations in Latin America where a 
crisis of this sort exists or may come into 
being in the near future. 

I do not talk to you about people who 
are in jail, or families that are split, or 
these other situatons that come about 
under governments that are based on 
terror and greed. I talk to you about 
security, and I say that our security 
demands that we have with us in this 
fight against communism those who have 
the same ideals that we have and that 
we should use these funds to promote 
democracy in Latin America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know what 
great experience the gentleman from 
Oregon has on which he bases his com- 
ments relative to Latin America. But, 
if I may be excused a personal reference 
in that regard, I might say that since I 
was a private in the United States Ma- 
rine Corps in 1927 I have lived in and 
out of, and around and through Latin 
America, and I do not yield to anyone 
either in my respect for Latin America, 
my belief in the fundamental goodness 
of its people or in my dislike of dictator- 
ships. 

However, I find it very difficult to make 
the fine distinction made this afternoon 
by the gentleman from Oregon who evi- 
dently recognizes no difference between 
the furnishing of American aid and as- 
sistance to a murderous tyrant by the 
name of Tito on the one hand and the 
recognition of our responsibilities to the 
other Republics of our own hemisphere 
on the other, countries which unfortu- 
nately in several instances today follow 
practices which we do not hold to be the 
true measure of democracy as we Ameri- 
cans understand the term. 

If you will think back to the 1920’s you 
will recall that at that time we under- 
took to police the Western Hemisphere 
to judge the merits of its political forms 
and of its leaders. It has taken us dec- 
ades to build up some measure of respect 
and understanding throughout the Re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere as a 
result of our national conduct during 
that era. For all of those years we have 
been trying to work in harmony and 
understanding with the sister republics 
throughout the hemisphere to the end 
that residual distrust, misunderstanding, 
and hatred might be dissipated. 

In the first place, the internal affairs 
of our sister republics in Latin America 
are their own business. They are no 
business of ours. There is an organiza- 
tion, the oldest regional groupment in 
the world today for mutual understand- 
ing and for collective security. The col- 
lective effort is symbolized by the Or- 
ganization of American States, and 
every one of the republics in this hemi- 
sphere has taken a solemn obligation 
and made a solemn commitment to ob- 
serve certain fundamental principles, 
not the least of which is political self- 
determination. 
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The gentleman has quoted from ar- 
ticle 5 (d) of the charter of the Organi- 
zation of American States. It states: 

The solidarity of the American States and 
the high aims which are sought through it 
require the political organization of those 
states on the basis of the effective exercise 
of representative democracy. 


That is true, and a goal highly to be 
desired. But let us go further and read 
what the charter of the Organization of 
American States says on the question 
here involved. Article 15 of the charter 
states: 

No state or group of states has the right 
to intervene directly or indirectly, for any 
reason whatsoever, in the internal or ex- 
ternal affairs of any other state. 

The foregoing principle prohibits not only 
armed forces but also any other form of 
interference or attempted threat against the 
personality of the state or against its politi- 
cal, economic, and cultural elements. 


I say again, Mr. Chairman, that every 
republic in the Western Hemisphere is 
signatory to that agreement, and adop- 
tion of the pending amendment would 
be a violation of the letter and the spirit 
of the charter. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. PORTER. May I inform the gen- 
tleman that I certainly agree there 
should not be intervention, but the pur- 
port of this amendment is only to carry 
out our own policy of mutual security by 
favoring those nations where a critical 
difference can be made and by giving 
priority of loans to nations like Colom- 
bia and Argentina where a difference 
can be made. 

Mr. JACKSON. This question was ex- 
posed by the committee during its dis- 
cussions on the bill. For instance, it 
was proposed that a certain sum be 
earmarked for Guatemala. In the wis- 
dom of the committee, and I think it 
was entirely proper, it was decided that 
in the area of inter-American affairs 
where we are signatories to agreements 
no distinction should be made and no 
state should be singled out for either 
preferential or other treatment. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. The gentleman spoke 
about Guatemala. If there is any coun- 
try in Latin America that should receive 
some priority, if priority is to be given, 
it certainly should be Guatemala, which 
is the only country in the world which 
overthrew a Communist government and 
installed a democratic form of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. JACKSON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

The world has recently witnessed two 
tremendous and significant demonstra- 
tions, heartening demonstrations, as far 
as Latin America is concerned in Argen- 
tina and Colombia. In those lands men 
with an appreciation for and a yearning 
for political freedom rose in arms against 
oppression. They met their challenge 
out of their own regard for liberty and 
not because a foreign power urged them 
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to action. The problems, political, eco- 
nomic and social, of Latin America are 
not going to be solved by our under- 
taking again, in the light of our previous 
experience, to police the Western Hem- 
isphere. We should have learned, as I 
am certain we have, a practical lesson 
in self-restraint. 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 


Mr. FULTON. I want to compliment 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
Jackson] on his statement and associate 
myself with his remarks. We who have 
been working for years on the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs know that 
we in Congress cannot and should not 
go into other countries in Latin America 
and try to foment one side againt the 
other, nor can we choose between sides 
in friendly nations and republics. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not intended 
again to speak, and I shall speak briefiy. 
I appreciate the good motivation and the 
sincerity of the gentleman from Oregon. 
I also appreciate the feeling in Latin 
America, and that goes back to my boy- 
hood there. That was the period when 
someone had said that where the banana 
grows man is incapable of self-govern- 
ment. That was not true, of course, but 
it was typical of much that was being 
said and written reflective of our neigh- 
bors to the south. Naturally it was re- 
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a proud and sensitive people. Let us 
accept them as partners with us in 
building sound, representative govern- 
ments in all nations of the Americas. 
There are many organizations working 
to that end, including the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar Association, composed of law- 
yers of the American Republics who 
work together with high purpose for 
hemispheric amity and sound represent- 
ative government. I am fearful that if 
we set ourselves up as judges of our 
hemispheric neighbors, taking to our- 
selves the privilege of saying which is 
better than the others, which we would 
favor because we liked the most, we 
might end up with the sincere trusting 
friendship of none. The road to perfect 
government of, for, and by the people 
is long and hard. We ourselves have 
not attained it to the degree we wish, 
since even in a presidential year great 
vital issues do not reach the interest of 
the many who do not vote. But always 
we are making progress. The same is 
true in the nations to our south. We 
will attain the goal of our desire, demo- 
cratic representative government in its 
purest expression in all the republics of 
our hemisphere as we work together in 
understanding and mutual helpfulness. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a lot of 
talk here about what kind of dictators 
we should support. The distinguished 
gentleman from Oregon, IMr. PORTER] 
feels that it is all right to support the 
Communist dictators, Tito and others, 
but not those dictators whose countries 
are definitely allied with the United 
States; namely, Venezuela, Cuba, Nica- 
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ragua, the Dominican Republic, Spain, 
and Portugal, all of which are anti- 
Communist, 

Now, ever since the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Porter} came to the Con- 
gress, I have had the highest admiration 
for him. When he espoused the cause of 
his constituent Gerald Lester Murphy, I 
could not help but sympathize with him 
in the matter. 

I felt then, as I feel now, that he should 
not allow his emotions to warp his judg- 
ment. At that time he criticized Dis- 
trict Attorney Frank S. Hogan of New 
York County, one of the most honored 
and fearless prosecutors in this country. 
He also found fault with the State De- 
partment, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the New York City Police Depart- 
ment, and with everyone and anyone who 
disagreed with him concerning the han- 
dling of the Murphy case. 

Now, with this amendment, our col- 
league will only achieve this: He will 
sever us from friendly nations who are 
joined with us in the struggle against 
communism. 

Only last week, a high Government of- 
ficial in Puerto Rico wrote to me in con- 
nection with Congressman Porrer’s re- 
cent visit there. In his letter this offi- 
cial wrote that the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Porter) was stirring up trouble 
in Puerto Rico and that he had criti- 
cized the president of the bar associa- 
tion, Judge Luis A. Polo, and its entire 
board of directors, for not permitting him 
to speak in the bar association building 
because he was going to discuss political 
matters. 

This official wanted to know whether 
Congressman Porter was acting in an in- 
dividual capacity or whether he was 
speaking for the Congress of the United 
States or any committee of Congress. 
The official was disturbed over the fact 
that Mr. Porter’s actions were not in 
accordance with the foreign policy of the 
United States and that such actions were 
giving aid and comfort to our enemies. 

On July 9, 1957, I wrote to this official 
as follows: 

Whatever Congressman Porrer has done 
or attempted to do, I assure you, has been 
strictly on his own and without the sanction 
of the Congress of the United States or other 
Members. This opinion is shared by other 
Members of Congress with whom I talked. 

As you well Know, Congressman PORTER 
has been critical of the State Department and 
other agencies of Government because of 
their policy toward the Dominican Republic, 
which he accuses of being responsible for 
the death of his constituent, Gerald Murphy. 
No one questions his right to make every in- 
quiry possible to determine the facts regard- 
ing this case. Many of us, however, are not 
ready to sever relations with other friendly 
countries even though they may be dicta- 
torships, unless a justifiable case is first 
made. This is true because in our fight 
against communism we need all the friends 
we can possibly get. 

Congressman Porter must determine for 
himself whether the cause he espouses jus- 
tifies the stirring up of trouble in neighbor- 
ing countries, and more particularly in the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, which is part 
and parcel of the United States. 


It is my opinion, Mr. Chairman, that 
any Member of Congress who speaks on 
foreign policy must be extremely care- 
ful that any statement he makes can- 
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not be grasped and twisted by Commu- 
nist elements to the detriment of the 
United States. 

Last Tuesday, July 16, I received a 
cable from the aforementioned official 
in Puerto Rico informing me that the bar 
association voted almost unanimously 
to uphold the decision of its president 
and board of directors. Certainly, this 
action does not support the contention of 
the gentleman from Oregon, Congress- 
man Por'rer, in Wednesday’s RECORD. 

Aside from the facts which speak for 
themselves, I think the gentleman from 
Oregon is a bit rash in his statement 
where he charges that United States pol- 
icy is fostering dictatorship in the hem- 
isphere. I cannot agree with him. 

I should like to ask my friend from 
Oregon, when he says we should not aid 
dictator governments, whether he would 
also advocate that we sever relations 
with Portugal, a member of NATO, or 
with Spain, both of which are considered 
dictatorships. Would he prefer to have 
Portugal and Spain against us? Would 
he prefer that whatever defense bases 
we have in those countries be turned over 
to our enemies? 

And, further, when he speaks of Vene- 
zuela, Cuba, Nicaragua, and the Domini- 
can Republic, would it be in the best in- 
terests of the United States to drive these 
countries into the arms of Soviet Russia, 
enabling her to establish bases there and 
bringing the enemy closer to our shores? 

I wonder, seriously wonder, whether 
the gentleman from Oregon, Congress- 
man Porrer, has given due considera- 
tion to all these matters which affect the 
very life and future of the United States, 
including his beloved State of Oregon. 

Mr. Chairman, for these reasons I am 
opposed to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Oregon and urge that it be 
defeated. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the pending amendment, and all 
amendments thereto, close in 6 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. ZABLOCKI]. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 
Priorities established by law now may 
be made undesirable by events in the 
next few months, It is therefore advis- 
able that the executive department 
should have flexibility to make adjust- 
ments. I am deeply concerned that the 
dangers of communism are not fully rec- 
ognized by some individuals, editorial 
writers and even some of my colleagues 
in Congress. At times it even appears 
that some people in the executive de- 
partment are confused on this issue. 

I do not want to get into a major for- 
eign policy discussion at this time. 
Neither is it my intention to criticize the 
foreign policy of this administration. It 
is difficult to understand just what the 
foreign policy is at times because it seems 
to oscillate and there does not appear to 
be a sharp line which can be understood 
and recognized. Unfortunately, we do 
not have a Monroe Doctrine type of for- 
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eign policy which would serve as a shin- 
ing beacon in the world for everyone to 
know and understand at all levels. 

Our enemy is communism wherever it 
may be and to state that the Western 
Hemisphere is not vulnerable to the tide 
of communism, or that the Kremlin does 
not have its designs on the Western 
Hemisphere, Central, and South Amer- 
ican countries, one only has to remember 
the recent Communist attempts in 
Guatemala. Therefore, I say it is unfor- 
tunate that we have some who advocate 
softness and comradeship with the 
butchers. 

When will we learn to remain firm, 
strong, and prepared, not only on our 
shores, but in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
including our allies and friendly nations 
to the south in the Western Hemisphere? 
We must not wait until it is too late when 
the Russian bear clamps his ugly paw on 
our Latin American neighbors. The 
United States suffered a loss of face in 
Hungary; I am sure no one would argue 
but that we lost in Egypt. We have lost 
in the Orient. Under Monroe there was 
doctrine. Today we have docility. Let 
me illustrate. We have found it easy 
and to our welfare to deal with Franco of 
Spain, Tito of Yugoslavia, Nasser of 
Egypt, each absolute in his power. Yet, 
who was the last to get recognition? It 
was Franco, the greatest enemy of com- 
munism of the three. When a head of 
state is definitely anticommunistic, he 
at once becomes a target for some Ameri- 
can editorialists, often for the State De- 
partment, and, lamentably, for some 
Member of the Congress. If he is pro- 
communistic, he gets loans and the red 
carpet because we have to win him over 
to our side. 

I am disturbed over the course some 
apparently would have us pursue in the 
Western Hemisphere. I refer to the 
hysteria provoked against certain coun- 
tries, particularly the Dominican Repub- 
lic, the only nation which during World 
War II was found friendly, stable, and 
suitable and a base upon which to build 
and operate our line of defense for the 
Panama Canal. Before the United 
States officially recognized the danger of 
communism, the Dominicans and many 
others in he Western Hemisphere fought 
the Communist tide. 

We ought to go out into the world to 
preach revolt against communism; and 
I would hope that if the fire caught hold, 
there would be more to the effort than 
Hungary felt. 

Mr. Chairman, we are expending bil- 
lions of hard-earned dollars extracted 
from the American taxpayers for the sole 
purpose of building strong forces against 
communism. Let us not weaken our- 
selves at the same time here in this hem- 
isphere, because, as Monroe preached the 
doctrine of keeping Europe out of the 
Western Hemisphere, so must we preach 
the word that communism cannot and 
will not be tolerated in this hemisphere 
under any conditions, 

The foreign policy of the United States 
should be a single-purpose one—to de- 
fend this Nation, this hemisphere, and 
the Christian world against communism. 

In my opinion this amendment would 
hamper and prevent adequate defense 
against communism. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous material. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oregon. 

It is hard to believe that the same 
gentleman who offered the pending 
amendment and spoke in support of it 
is the same gentleman whom I heard 
speak and vote against an amendment to 
prohibit aid to Yugoslavia. Possibly he 
has his reasons for favoring Communist 
dictators and opposing Latin American 
dictators. Whatever they may be, they 
are unimportant as to the principles in- 
volved, 

It is beyond me how one can oppose aid 
to the Latin American countries, not one 
of which can be counted in the Com- 
munist column, and every one of which 
can be counted as our friend and ally, 
and on the same day urge aid to Com- 
munist-dominated countries. 

I am not too much disturbed by in- 
consistencies of Members in attempting 
to sustain their contradictory positions 
with reference to legislation. I do get 
concerned when during the course of 
their speeches, they make irresponsible 
reflections upon countries, upon peoples 
and upon agencies of our own Govern- 
ment. 

The author of the pending amendment 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
July 15 a speech which he entitled 
“United States Foreign Policy in Latin 
America.” In that speech he belittled 
the fact that the Dominican Republic 
has been and still is a place of refuge 
for persecuted Jews. 

According to his own statements, he 
has never been to the Dominican Repub- 
lic and has rejected the invitation to go 
there and see for himself what is going 
on there. 

I have been there. So have other 
Members of this House. While I prefer 
our form of government to that of any 
country which resembles a dictatorship, I 
was pleased. with what I saw there and 
what I learned there. I will confine 
these remarks, however, to treatment by 
the Dominican Republic cf persecuted 
Jews. 

It was the first country to offer refuge 
to Hitler's persecutees. 

Its doors have been open ever since to 
all refugees except Communists. More 
recently, it made plain that its open- 
door immigration policy still prevails 
when it invited Egyptian refugees to 
come and settle there. 

After my visit to the Dominican Re- 
public, an eminent editor of one of the 
largest Anglo-Jewish newspapers in the 
world, visited the Republic. I refer to 
Arthur L. Jacobs, who, upon his return 
to this country, wrote a series of articles 
which appeared in the Day Jewish Jour- 
nal on April 26, 1957, April 30, 1957, May 
1, 1957, and May 2, 1957. I commend 
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these articles to the attention of all who 
may be interested. They read as follows: 


JEWS IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC TODAY AND 
400 YEARS Aco 


(By Arthur L. Jacobs) 
ARTICLE I 


Much has been written and said lately 
about the Dominican Republic, the little 
country which occupies something more 
than half of the Caribbean island of His- 
paniola. Most of it has been derogatory 
comment on the political aspects of life 
there during the past quarter-century. But 
this is no political analysis of the island re- 
public, at least not in the usual sense. To 
most Jews, the word “politics” has too often 
meant, “Do I live or die?“ In this respect, 
the Dominican Republic has meant life to 
the Jew. A little history will explain why. 

In 1938, President Roosevelt of the United 
States called a conference of 38 nations to 
consider the plight of Jewish refugees from 
Hitler and to find homes for the thousands 
who were desperately seeking a place to live. 
Most of the countries at the conference 
found one reason or another not to open 
their borders to these refugees. A few 
grudgingly permitted a handful to enter. 
Only one nation threw open her doors with- 
out limitation. This was the Dominican 
Republic, whose then President, Generalis- 
simo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, offered all 
Jewish refugees complete freedom to take 
asylum on her soil. 

The Dominican Republic in 1938 was a 
relatively poor country, a land which had 
for over 100 years herself suffered the rav- 
ages of revolution as well as invasion, Nev- 
ertheless, while other countries which had 
long enjoyed the comforts of democracy and 
freedom found it convenient to forget their 
moral obligations to the miserable and im- 
poverished refugees from the scourge of 
Hitlerism, Trujillo and the Dominican Re- 
public did not. As a result, some thou- 
sands of Jewish refugees obtained Domini- 
can Republic visas—visas which Hitler's 
minions respected—and with them man- 
aged to save their lives. Tragically, many 
thousands who also could have been saved 
in the same way did not get them. 

The attitude of the Dominican Republic 
to Jewish refugees is not a matter of chance, 
or one that was assumed for the first time 
20 years ago. Not long after Christopher 
Columbus had made his first landfall on 
Hispaniola, the island on which the Domini- 
can Republic now stands, Spanish and Portu- 
guese Jews were driven from their homes on 
the Iberian peninsula by the dread scourge 
of the infamous Inquisition. Many of them, 
even those who had forsaken their faith and 
become marranos, fled to Holland. Others, 
inspired by the discovery of the New World, 
set out to find new homes in South America. 
Many came to Brazil, particularly to Per- 
nambuco, now Recife. Among them were 
the flower of Spanish and Portuguese society, 
people skilled in science and the arts, but 
now refugees from the vengeful and vindic- 
tive arm of the Inquisition. 

The Jews who came to Brazil 400 years 
ago reestablished themselves, built new 
homes and careers. But the Inquisition soon 
reached out for them in the far-off New 
World. In a few years, they were again on 
the run, uprooted, homeless. Taking with 
them their sick and aged, their pitiful be- 
longings and their hopes, they turned north- 
ward in flight. Some went to Mexico, others 
to the West Indies and the Southern United 
States. A goodty number found a welcome 
refuge on the island of what was to be, one 
day, the Dominican Republic. 

Some 400 years later, the first Jews to find 
a haven on this hospitable island were joined 
by another group of Jews who were fleeing 
the Inquisition of the 20th century. Rosen- 
Zweigs and Herzbergs, Neuhauses and 
Strausses, Cohens and Phillips joined the 
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Pexiottos and Nunes, the Lopez-Penhas and 
Pechardos, the Henriques and the Salas. The 
names were different and the dates were 
different, but nothing else had changed. 
Jews running from destruction had joined 
Jews who had run from destruction centuries 
before. With diverse backgrounds in time 
and culture and even language, they differed 
not at all in what they fled from and what 
they sought: a haven from torture and op- 
pression and death. The answer was the 
Dominican Republic. 

What kind of country is the Dominican 
Republic then? It shares, with Haiti, the is- 
land of Hispaniola in the Caribbean Sea. It 
is 5% hours by air from New York, 3% from 
Miami, flying southeast. It is rich in agri- 
culture, producing two or three crops yearly 
of bananas, coffee, cocoa, rice, coconuts, to- 
bacco. There are such minerals in abun- 
dance as iron, bauxite for aluminum, oil, salt, 
asbestos. While in the century before Gen- 
eralissimo Trujillo came to power there has 
been 88 revolutions in the country, now life 
was tranquil. All external debts had been 
paid, and a favorable balance of trade es- 
tablished due to greatly increased exports. 
And, though the condition of labor does not 
approach that in the United States, the Do- 
minican Republic does boast the 8~hour day, 
social security, severance pay, and sickness 
insurance. Education is compulsory and il- 
literacy is being wiped out, with half a 
million students in the schools. The uni- 
versity, oldest in America, gives degrees in 
medicine, engineering, agriculture, phar- 
macy, veterinary medicine. The colleges 
have improved so that the rich families 
in the Republic who formerly sent the chil- 
dren out of the country for an education, 
today are educated in the Republic and leave 
the country for advanced work in order to 
improve the colleges at home. 

In this atmosphere, the Jews who came 
yesterday as well as the Jews who came over 
400 years ago have prospered. They have 
watched joyfully as the Dominican Repub- 
lic voted promptly in 1947 for the creation 
of the State of Israel and then, a few months 
later, was one of the first after the United 
States in recognizing the new State. As 
citizens of the Dominican Republic, they 
have long since justified their admission into 
the country. Among the old Jewish fam- 
ilies, many have achieved prominence. 
Gaime Lopez-Penhas, head of an ancient 
family, was in charge of the settlement of 
refugees. His sons-in-law, the Trancosos, 
have served as Secretary of State and Am- 
bassador to Israel. Henriques De Marchena 
was Secretary of Foreign Affairs, is now head 
of the delegation to the U. N. 

Of the more recent immigrants, the Hun- 
garian Jew, Gen. Alexander Kovacs, is in 
charge of armaments in the army and Ben- 
jamin Payevonsky, a Litvak, was Director 
General of Immigration from 1948 to 1951. 
Many, many others have done well in busi- 
ness. 

After a number of interviews with Jews 
in the Dominican Republic, one cannot but 
be impressed by their enthusiasm for their 
new land. Freedom of worship and the 
clear right to earn a living have made them 
grateful to the country and its leaders. 
Generalissimo Trujillo has said that all 
America should be a refuge for the perse- 
cuted Jewish people and that his greatest 
satisfaction is that he has been able to ac- 
complish so humane a purpose for them. 
No Jew has been made happier by this atti- 
tude to his people than Baruch J. Rosen- 
berg who came to the Dominican Republic 
20 years ago and has prospered since as a 
hotelkeeper in the cities of Ciudad Trujillo 
and Santiago. In response to a question as 
to what had most impressed him in his new 
land as a refugee from oppression in Eu- 
rope, he answered, “Here I can shout from 
the housetops, ‘I am Rosenberg’.’’ 
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The problems of the Jews who came since 
1938 to the Dominican Republic, and today 
number about 600, are many. Can they 
continue as a Jewish community and main- 
tain their Jewish faith? They fear they will 
lose their identity if not joined by more co- 
religionists. ‘These matters will be dealt 
with in later articles. 


Tue DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: JEWS ON THE 
LAND AND IN THE CITIES 


(By Arthur L. Jacobs) 
ARTICLE II 


As a result of the international conference 
held in 1938 to deal with the plight of Jewish 
refugees from Hitler, a new organization 
ealled the Dominican Republic Settlement 
Association was established by James N. 
Rosenberg and fostered to the present day 
by Dr. Maurice Hexter. A subsidiary of the 
American Joint Distribution Committee, 
Dorsa, as it is called, immediately made 
& survey of locations in the Dominican Re- 
public to find a haven for the Jews fleeing 
from Hitler’s Europe. One of the sites that 
appealed to them most was Sosua in the 
north central part of the Republic. 

On approaching President Trujillo, the 
Dorsa people learned that the site belonged 
to him personally. He had bought the land 
from the United Frutt Co., and had invested 
some $100,000 in buildings, reservoirs, and 
other improvements with the idea of mak- 
ing Sosua his country estate. 

On January 20, 1940, President Trujillo 
handed Sosua over to Dorsa as his personal 
gift to the refugees from the Hitler terror. 
“I am deeply interested in cooperating in a 
practical way with President Roosevelt's hu- 
manitarian plans,“ he said. “I hope the im- 
migration of European refugees to the Do- 
minican Republic will stimulate progress in 
our country and will intensify the develop- 
ment of our natural resources and indus- 
tries.“ 

Nor was this the full extent of President 
Trujillo’s generous gift. His Government 
exempted the Sosua community from the 
payment of all import duties. Clothing, 
manufactured articles, machinery and parts, 
seed and fodder for cattle come in to Sosua 
duty-free. And, m another fine gesture, 
the President, with the warm approval of 
the legislative bodies, added a second gift, 
just as previous though not measured in 
money, the right of full Dominican citi- 
zenship for the settlers of Sosua. 

Word of this opportunity held out to the 
homeless Jews of the world soon spread to 
every corner of the earth. Consuls of the 
Dominican Republic m Germany, Austria, 
France, Italy, Spain, and China gaye visas 
from 1938 and thereafter to all Jews who 
sought to escape oppression. 

Jewish nationals from every western Euro- 
pean country, from Poland and Russia, from 
North Africa, even 150 from Shanghai, 
China, journeyed across the seas to the new 
haven of hope. No nation, not even Hitler's 
Germany, failed to honor the visas. 

It was Dorsa that found the capital needed 
for settling the refugees in Sosua. The 
organization built homes, waterlines, roads, 
farm buildings, and dormitories. It sup- 
plied agricultural equipment, livestock, elec- 
tricity. It taught the new settlers how to 
farm and raise livestock. 

Of the thousands who reached Sosua, a 
great number remained a short while and 
went to the United States, South America, 
Mexico. Some who went to the United States 
soon returned to Sosua and are still prosper- 
ing there. Oddly enough, there are five 
families at Sosua who came from Israel. 

The words that President Trujillo spoke 
when giving Sosua to the Jewish refugees 
have proved prophetic indeed. A visitor to 
Sosua is left speechless with wonder at what 
he sees there, The settlement consists of 
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27,000 acres of land on the north of the island 
on which the Dominican Republic stands. 
There are 6 miles of beach on the Atlantic 
Ocean, with forest and cultivated land 
stretching away behind it. The scenery is 
wild and beautiful, the land rich and yield- 
ing to the labor of loving hands. More than 
two-thirds of the settlement is used by the 
people of Sosua, The rest is windbreaks and 
rocky forest. 

The Jews of Sosua have individual home- 
steads of 75 acres on which they raise cattle. 
The breeding of these cattle is carried on 
with the help of every scientific development 
available. Foreign strains are imported and 
bred to the native stock in order to raise 
finer animals, produce better beef, increase 
the output of milk, butter, and cheese, Ex- 
periments are carried on to improve the 
quality of grasses used to feed the livestock, 
either through research or by import. The 
results have been more than gratifying. 
The products of Sosua, butter, cheese, both 
native and cheddar type, cottage cheese, 
beef, are sold in the cities of the Dominican 
Republic. So high is the quality of the 
cattle which produce these products that 
Sosua has won more cups, medals, awards, 
and prizes than any other exhibitor at the 
annual fairs except the Generalissimo him- 
self who is the leading cattle breeder on the 
island. 

The annual production of farm products 
as Sosua, so far as this visitor could judge, 
is in the neighborhood of $1 million. To 
cope with this immense business at Sosua, 
the homesteaders have set up a cooperative 
store and a cooperative bank. They have 
established a school for the children and a 
synagogue. There is even a resort hotel. 

Homesteaders divide their working days 
between their own farms and the coopera- 
tives. All the work, whether for oneself or 
for the community, is done with devotion 
and efficiency. There is a general feeling of 
pride in what the settlement has accom- 
plished and determination to continue and 
improve on what has already been done. 
The future is ever in the minds of the set- 
tlers. The children, as is usual among Jews, 
are cherished. They receive a standard 
education at Sosua and then continue high- 
school training in other communities away 
from home. At Sosua, they receive as well 
regular instruction in Hebrew and Jewish 
history. 

The hospital and clinic at Sosua provide 
medical services not only to the home- 
steaders but also to some 300 Dominicans 
who work for the community. These Do- 
minicans receive wages higher than those 
paid in neighboring communities and are, 
therefore, the most skilled and productive 
workers in the Republic. So successful has 
the cattle breeding and raising been that 
Sosua has been obliged to rent nearby graz- 
ing lands to augment their own. 

The pride of Sosuans in their accom- 
plishments is more than justified. There are 
today 60 families, comprising 200 people, 
raising cattle in the Sosua settlement. These 
once penniless Jewish refugees are not merely 
earning their own way, ‘They are paying 
back the loans made to them in the early 
struggling days by the American Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee and Dorsa. 

The most fascinating aspect of the settle- 
ment of Sosua is the people who haye made 
it and who run it today. The head of the 
community, elected its president by popular 
ballot in open election, is Rudolph Hertz- 
berg. In common with most of the other 
leading spirits of Sosua, he has a second job 
as manager of the cooperative bank. Act- 
ing as city manager is Eric Benjamin. He 
is also in charge of all social seryices. And 
the general manager of the cooperative is 
Walter Bloom. He is in charge of the gen- 
eral store, the meat cooperative, and the 
dairy cooperative. 
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ARTICLE III 


Alfred Rosenzweig was elected last week a 
member of Parliament of the Dominican 
Republic from the Puerto Plata district 
which includes the Jewish settlement of 
Sosua. The overwhelming majority of the 
voters are non-Jewish. It is the first time 
that a Jew has been elected to the Domini- 
can Parliament. 

Representing Dorsa of the American Joint 
Distribution Committee is Alfred Rosen- 
zweig. As administrator of that founding 
association, Rosenzweig has held his place in 
the community for many years and is one 
of the best-liked men in Sosua. Fiercely 
loyal to the community, and a model of 
fairness and judicial impartidlity, he is ad- 
mired by all the homesteaders who look con- 
stantly to him for leadership. These abili- 
ties of his he will now apply to his work in 
the Dominican Parliament. Among the 
most important of his duties is to act as 
liaison between Sosua and the various bu- 
reaus of the Dominican Republic. Obvi- 
ously, the Dorsa administrator has hardly a 
moment that he can call his own. Now in 
his early 50's, one can be sure that Alfred 
Rosenzweig would not have it otherwise. 

Until 1938, Rosenzweig was in the textile 
business in Vienna. In that year he escaped 
during the night and crossed the border from 
Austria to Czechoslovakia. From there he 
fied to Cuba where, as a foreigner, he was not 
permitted to seek work. Sick with typhoid 
and half-starved, he applied to the Joint 
Distribution Committee for admission to 
Sosua. He arrived in the community penni- 
less and alone. 

At about the time that Rosenzweig de- 
parted from Vienna, a Czechoslovakian Jew- 
ish girl, Anne, left her country for England 
where she, along with other suspect refugees 
from Hitler’s Europe, was flung into a con- 
centration camp. She too applied for Sosua 
and was admitted. At Sosua she met Ro- 
senzweig. They were married there. A son, 
Fritz, is now 15, and, with 2 other Sosua 
boys, attends high school at Puerto Plata, 
some 20 miles away. 

The story of Alfred Rosenzweig is dupli- 
cated many times at the community of Sosua 
and in Ciudad Trujillo. While he came from 
Vienna and his wife from Czechoslovakia, 
others went through the same difficulties 
and miseries beginning in Poland or Ger- 
many, Vichy France or Spain, China or Ru- 
mania, Russia or Tripoli or Greece. The be- 
ginnings were many and varied. The end 
for all was the haven of Sosua. 

A visit of 3 days to Sosua was hardly 
enough for this reporter to exhaust all the 
wonders of the active and flourishing com- 
munity. The return trip to Ciudad Trujillo, 
a distance of 120 miles across the fertile and 
busy island, served only to strengthen the 
impression of a land improving itself by 
leaps and bounds in agriculture, in educa- 
tion, and in the medical and social care of 
its citizens. 

A large number of Jewish refugees, pre- 
ferring city life to that on the farm, have 
settled in Ciudad Trujillo, the thriving 
capital of the Dominican Republic with a 
population of 250,000. A visit to some of 
these refugees was indicated, and the first 
one called on was the man who, only a few 
days before, had been appointed consul in 
the capital for the State of Israel. His name 
is Bruno Philip and his story, again, is truly 
characteristic. Philip is a Berliner who 
wandered through all the capitals of Europe 
from 1933 to 1939 without a single official 
document or scrap of paper to establish his 
identity or background. In 1939 he finally 
found himself with his three children in 
Holland. There he tried to get documenta- 
tion that would permit him to enter the 
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United States, but to no avail. Only the 
Dominican Republic, as it had for so many 
others in this plight, offered him a visa for 
himself and his homeless children. He came 
to Ciudad Trujillo in 1939. 

Two years later, while Generalissimo Tru- 
jillo was out of the country, Philip was 
slapped into a camp for enemy aliens, a camp 
set up at United States urging. When the 
generalissimo returned to the Dominican 
Republic and heard about the concentration 
camp, he immediately ordered the release 
of every Jew held in it. 

Like every other Jew interviewed, Bruno 
Philip is thoroughly proud of his Dominican 
citizenship. With freedom to work and with 
the encouragement of the Government, he 
has done well in his new homeland. To- 
day he has a prosperous furniture business 
with thousands of customers, Grateful for 
his good fortune, Philip has helped many 
Jews to come to the hospitable Dominican 
Republic, and then aided them further in 
making a fresh start after their arrival. 
Among those who also sought refuge from 
Nazi terror in the Dominican Republic was 
a member of the famous Rothschild family. 

One of this visitor’s most interesting meet- 
ings in Ciudad Trujillo was with Mr. Neu- 
hauss, a subscriber to the Day. He, too, 
told the grimly familiar story of concentra- 
tion camps, of constant flight from place to 
place, and of final refuge in the Dominican 
Republic and the struggle to make a new 
life in a strange land. Behind him lay 4½ 
years in the Lodz ghetto, the Feldafing in 
Germany, Auschwitz, and finally biessed re- 
lief from oppression and despair in the New 
World and the Dominican Republic. With 
the help of his wife's relatives, the Payo- 
vanskys and the Shimenskys, settlers of 50 
years ago, Neuhauss finally established him- 
self firmly in his new home. All he looks 
forward to now is an opportunity to visit 
his father and brother in Israel. 

There are not too many Jews in the Do- 
minican Republic, perhaps 600 in all. But 
this precious handful, saved by the efforts 
of the Dominican Republic through visas, 
land grants and citizenship, and by the de- 
termined and generous aid of the American 
Joint Distribution Committee, is doing well 
in Sosua and in the cities of the island re- 
public. Pioneers they are in a land of pio- 
neers, accepted wholeheartedly, warmly, by 
their hosts and fellow citizens. The pride 
of these Jews in what they have done is 
more than matched by the pride of the 
country which bade them welcome when no 
other country would do so, What is more, 
these Jewesh refugees, by their behavior, 
their industry, and their devotion have made 
friends in the Dominican Government and 
free press not only for themselves but also 
for their far-off brethren in the State of 
Israel. 


THE JEWS IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: THEIR 
NEEDS AND DESIRES 
(By Arthur L. Jacobs) 

In the three preceding articles, it was 
shown that many Jewish families began 
coming to the Dominican Republic in 1938 
as refugees from Hitler's Europe under the 
auspices and with the aid of the American 
Joint Distribution Committee and the Gov- 
ernment of the island republic which fur- 
nished them with the necessary visas. Of 
the thousands who passed through on their 
way to other countries in North and South 
América, some 600 stayed on the island and 
settled, either in cities like Ciudad Trujillo, 
the capital, or in Sosua on the northern 
shore. Sosua, with its 200 settlers, has firmly 
established itself as the island's leading 
farm colony, raising beef, milk, and cheese 
for themselves and the market and carrying 
on experimental work in the breeding and 
raising of high-grade cattle. Whether in 
the cities or at Sosua, the Jews of the 
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Dominican Republic have become self- — 
cient economically. As citizens, they 
participate politically with their fellow 
Dominicans in all the affairs of the island. 
It is only in the personal and spiritual field 
that they feel a lack—and a grievous one it 
is, too. 

The expression of this lack was the most 
persistently repeated comment made in an- 
swer to this visitor's questions during his 
stay in the Dominican Republic. “What do 
you feel that you need most here?” they 
were asked. “You seem to be doing well; you 
have land, food, schools, everything.” 

“As you say, we have everything,” was the 
reply of a troubled settler at Sosua. “But 
if you look at it another way, we have only 
a little. The things we want most, we can- 
not buy. What do we want? First, we want 
more Jews to come here. Second, we want 
a rabbi, a religious leader, a man who will 
hold us together as Jews. We don’t want 
to have happen to us what happened to the 
Jews who came here from Spain and Portugal 
400 years ago. All they have kept of their 
Jewish heritage has been their names. We 
don't want such a fate. We want to hold 
onto our identity as Jews. If more of our 
fellow Jews do not come, if we do not get 
a rabbi soon, we fear that we too will no 
longer be Jewish in anything but name in 
a generation or two.” 

It is plain that the Jews of the Dominican 
Republic feel very deeply the lack of spirit- 
ual guidance that a rabbi could give to the 
community. They watch their children 
growing, they think of their future, they 
plan—or try to plan—for them. But always 
they come to that most worrying, most dis- 
turbing, problem: Whom will their children 
marry? Where will they find husbands for 
their daughters, wives for their sons? The 
adults can observe the holidays, attend Fri- 
day night services in the synagogue, cele- 
brate the Passover and Rosh Hashana, but 
who will teach the children, who will guide 
them in the ancient Hebrew faith? 

The two largest communities of Jews are 
at Sosua and at Ciudad Trujillo, the capital, 
some 120 miles away. Neither has a rabbi, 
though either community could support one. 
At the worst, the settlers say in desperation, 
one rabbi could serve the two communities, 
going back and forth as needed to minister to 
them. And to emphasize the fact that they 
can support a rabbi, Jews in both communi- 
ties are quick to point out the generous 
contributions they have made to the United 
Jewish Appeal, to the bonds they have 
bought from the State of Israel. 

The Jews of the Dominican Republic have 
tried many times to induce a rabbi to come 
to their communities, but to no avail. Every 
plea for help runs into the most vexing 
problem of all. For the sad fact is that no 
new settlers are coming to the Dominican 
Republic. In spite of Generalissimo Tru- 
jillo’s unequivocal statement, made in an- 
swer to this visitor's question, that, “We 
welcome Jewish refugees from tyranny, and 
that offer has been standing for the 20 years 
that we have been in a position to accept a 
large scale influx,” homeless and uprooted 
Jews are not finding their way to the hos- 
pitable little Republic. With a community 
consisting of a little over 100 families di- 
vided between Sosua and the cities in a land 
twice the size of the State of New Hampshire, 
it is understandable that a rabbi would be 
reluctant to take on the task of supervising 
the religious life of these Jews, The settlers 
in the Dominican Republic are aware of 
this difficulty. That is why they are pleading 
with their fellow Jews all over the world 
who are seeking a new place to settle to join 
them in the Dominican Republic. 

This invitation is given not only on behalf 
of the Jewish settlers already there, but also 
on behalf of the Government. In making 
the request to Jewish refugees to come to 
the Dominican Republic, there is no inten- 
tion on the part of the settlers to draw them 
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away from Israel. They know, however, that 
not all Jews want to go to Israel. When this 
writer was in Egypt in 1955, he too became 
well aware of the fact that not all the Jews 
being driven out of the country by the dic- 
tator Nasser, wished to emigrate to Israel. 
There are Jews in Canada, the Argentine, 
Brazil—and other countries—who prefer 
their adopted countries to Israel. This is 
not a new situation by any means. After 
the first destruction of the Temple and Bab- 
ylonian exile, many remained in Babylonia 
for hundreds of years. Today, while most 
Jews favor the ingathering of the exiles after 
2,000 years of wandering, there are some 
who, for various reasons, prefer to settle 
elsewhere. 

What, then, does the Dominican Republic 
offer to Jews who seek a new home where 
they can live in peace and freedom and make 
a new life for themselves? In discussion 
with the community leaders of Sosua and 
Ciudad Trujillo, the following points were 
made. 

First, the Dominican Republic, through 
its leader, Generalissimo Trujillo, offers, in 
his words, extremely liberal benefits to the 
immigrant. They include land, equipment, 
extension service, loans, and whatever else 
may be needed to get the newcomer on his 
feet. Opportunities for immigrants are by 
no means limited to the soil. We now have 
more than 5,000 industrial establishments. 
There is great demand for skilled labor in 
that burgeoning industrial plant.” 

Then, for those who would come to Sosua, 
the Jewish settlers themselves offer a wel- 
coming hand. They will be happy to help 
newcomers get established, teach them what 
they have learned from their own experi- 
ences, give them livestock to get started, 
buy their products, whether agricultural or 
manufactured. 

Finaliy, the Government, again as stated 
to this writer by the Generalissimo, offers 
extremely liberal concessions to foreign cap- 
ital that utilizes the resources of our land. 
They include tax exemption, freedom from 
import duties, no limit on entry of needed 
technical or managerial personnel.” In the 
opinion of the settlers at Sosua, the Govern- 
ment will also make to immigrants grants of 
land, prefabricated houses, schooling, roads, 
electricity, medical care and a certain sub- 
sistence until they get on their feet. 

The settlers of Sosua and in Ciudad Tru- 
jillo will carry on as best they can in the 
hope that soon they will be joined by their 
fellow-religionists in larger numbers. They 
hope that their children will soon be playing 
with children of their own faith who will 
one day become husbands and wives to them. 

Meanwhile, Sosua appeals to Jewish fami- 
Hes in the United States for help to main- 
tain their Jewishness. They would like to 
set up an exchange system whereby they 
could send their children to America during 
vacation time, and receive American chil- 
dren to stay with them so that the young- 
sters of one land could learn something 
about the homes in the other. What Amer- 
ican child would not find his life enriched 
by the experience of living in Sosua with 
its farms and cattle and beaches? And 
would not an American Jewish family be 
blessed by taking in for a short time a child 
of the Sosuan community to live and learn 
from it? 

There is, also, among the Jews of the 
Dominican Republic, in the city and the 
country, a need, a hunger for books on Jew- 
ish history and culture for the young. Since 
the language they are growing up with is 
Spanish, rather than whatever tongue is 
spoken in the home, these books so urgently 
wanted, must be in Spanish. 

These, then, are the needs and desires of 
the Jewish refugee settlers in the Domini- 
can Republic. To preserve themselves as 
Jews, as the people of the Book, they plead 
for a rabbi to teach and guide them. They 
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ask for more Jews to join them in making 
@ good life in a new world. Jews on the 
land at Sosua, and Jews in the city at Ciudad 
Trujillo raise their voices in unison to beg 
for these things from Jews all over the 
world. 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield. 

Mr, FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to associate myself with the remarks 
previously made and to state that I am 
also opposed to this amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this amendment and I asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks made by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Jackson] and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. SAUND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield. 

Mr. SAUND. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
associate myself with the members of 
the committee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. Morcan], and the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. FASCELL], 
and to say I am also opposed to this 
amendment. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. I yield. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Oregon. Under any cir- 
cumstances this is a most mischievous 
amendment, and under the circum- 
stance at this moment in this debate 
on the mutual security authorization 
bill it is particularly obnoxious to proper 
legislative practice. It is a grave ques- 
tion as to the constitutionality of what 
is proposed by the resolution—certainly 
this is not the time, and this is not the 
method to attempt to bring about the 
ideas desired by this amendment. 

The average American citizen is con- 
vinced that he can do three things bet- 
ter than anybody else in this country: 
run a railroad, manage a baseball team, 
and run a hotel. But when a man gets 
elected to Congress he is convinced that 
there are three other things that he can 
do better than anybody else in the coun- 
try: do the job of the Secretary of 
Treasury, Secretary of Defense, and, 
without any doubt, the Secretary of 
State. 

An amendment such as this flies in the 
face of the President and his Secretary 
of State with their continual responsi- 
bilities in the formulation of foreign 
policy, which is the relation between this 
and foreign states. 

When I first came to this Congress, in 
1944, I served upon the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and upon the Subcom- 
mittee for the American Republics hav- 
ing jurisdiction over our sister republics 
in Central America and the Caribbean 
and South America. 

I was raised from childhood in our 
bilingual home in St. Augustine, Fla. 
My mother’s sister was married to a 
citizen out of St. Augustine, Fla., of an- 
cient Minarcon Spanish ancestry. My 
heart is warm for our friends to the 
south, and under no circumstances will 
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I yield to anyone here or there in my 
friendship for the people, and my trust 
for their general welfare. 

Not only is this amendment bad law, 
but it will be the height of bad manners 
to deal at arms’ length with our sover- 
eign sister republics and summarily de- 
clare what is or what is not right for 
them in their own countries. It would 
be impertinent and presumptuous for 
the “Yanqui” to take an attitude of 
“Papa knows best,” and to patronize and 
be paternalistic to the governments and 
the peoples of all these nations, all of 
whom are unquestionably friendly to the 
United States of America. 

These people are adult, they are ma- 
ture, and can and should be led by their 
own peoples in their own way. 

It should be our purpose here to serve 
the best interests of our own country 
first, and I submit, Mr. Chairman, that 
the best interests of the United States of 
America can be served by defeating this 
amendment. 

As a matter of fact, there is much 
more I could say on this matter, but I 
feel it will merely be dignifying this 
attempt to amend the bill and that I do 
not wish to do. 

I can feel the temper and mood of my 
colleagues in this House with reference 
to this proposal, and I know you long 
enough and well enough to be sure that 
your vote against this amendment will 
be overwhelming to such a degree, that 
never again will anyone attempt to use 
this method of hamstringing our respon- 
sible Government officials charged with 
the formulation of administration of the 
foreign policy of this Nation, which in- 
cludes this House. 

There is nothing wrong with a Member 
wishing to bring a point of view as is 
being done in this amendment, but I 
have always opposed this type and kind 
of amendment against all foreign-aid 
bills, since first we discussed the Greco- 
Turkish law more than a decade ago. I 
have always spoken for and voted for the 
foreign-aid programs in the last three 
administrations, Democrat and Repub- 
lican, and I shall vote for this one. 

If any Member wishes to indicate his 
feeling and attitude on these matters 
that go beyond the intended purpose of 
the bill before us today, then he should 
introduce a clean bill, introduce a reso- 
lution, have it sent to the committee of 
the House for proper hearings held 
thereon, which is the proper way to deal 
with any subject as far reaching as this 
very dangerous amendment proposes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
LMr. HILLINGS]. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in the closing minute of debate on this 
amendment in opposition to the amend- 
ment, and to join with my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Jackson] who is one of the foremost 
authorities in the House of Representa- 
tives on Latin American affairs, in the 
position which he has taken here. I 
simply want to add one word as we close 
debate on the amendment. 

Much has been said earlier today 
about our foreign friends who have re- 
ceived aid from us and have shown little 
gratitude. Here is a statement from 
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Castillo Armas, President of Guatemala, 
in a newspaper article which appeared 
in the Los Angeles Times a few days ago 
by a writer touring Guatemala and who 
tells just what the President of that lit- 
tie country, which threw out the Com- 
munists, says about our aid. The article 
is written by Mr. Charles Hillinger. 

I believe that this article is of special 
interest to the Members of Congress, 
particularly at this time. The article is 
as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles Times of June 30, 

1957] 

GUATEMALA Booms UNDER New RULE—NATION 
ON THRESHOLD OF BETTER Lire SINCE OUST- 
ING COMMUNISTS 

(This is the first of eight articles on Central 
America, to be published Sundays in the 
Times. They will include interviews with 
United States ambassadors, peons and 
presidents.) 

(By Charles Hillinger) 

GUATEMALA CITY, GUATEMALA; —Streets are 
torn up. Dust and dirt swirl through this 
capital which boasts of being one of the 
cleanest cities in the world. Yet Guate- 
malans are not complaining. 

For the temporary inconveniences of de- 
tours. and dirty thoroughfares are earmarks 
of progress in Guatemala—the first nation 
in the Western Hemisphere to experience 
and overthrow a Communist regime. 

Ditches have been dug in the streets to 
install a new telephone system and provide 
the city with 30,000 phones instead of the 
present 10,000. Buildings ($10 million in 
new structures in this city alone last year) 
are sprouting in every direction. There's the 
noise and activity of construction crews 
from sunup to sundown, and in some sec- 
tions throughout the night. 


BOOM TOWN 


For Guatemala City is a boom town in a 
nation on the threshold of a new life. 

Three years ago today the Red-infested 
government of Jacobo Arbenz Gunzman was 
on its way out while an ill-equipped, but 
overwhelmingly popular liberation army led 
by Carlos Castillo Armas was making its way 
from its clandestine headquarters in Hon- 
duras to this city’s famed green-stone palace. 

On July 3, 1954, Castillo Armas’ forces as- 
sumed complete control of Guatemala. 
Since then, following his election as presi- 
dent in a national plebiscite, Castillo Armas 
has been faced with a momentous task—to 
prove to his people that the democratic way 
is far better than the Communist. 

Under his leadership Guatemala is being 
pulled up by her bootstraps. 


GREAT PROGRESS 


“We have had our share of problems. But 
in general terms I am satisfied that there 
has been great progress in every branch of 
the Government,” President Castillo Armas 
told this reporter in an exclusive interview 
in his beautifully appointed mansion—Gua- 
temala’s Presidential Casa, directly behind 
the national palace. 

“The people have been reacting even bet- 
ter than we had hoped—not only the peas- 
ants, but also the teachers and labor, who 
had been heavily influenced by the Com- 
munists. All are cooperating exceedingly 
well with the administration’s program. 

“If it had not been for the technical and 
financial assistance of the United States, it 
would have been impossible to put over our 
program. Our people are aware the United 
States helped in a very decisive way. They 
have learned in the last 3 years that the 
democratic way is possible here and brings 
infinitely better results than the Communist 
way.” 

PARTY OUTLAWED 

He explained how the Communist Party 

was outlawed when he came into power. 
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“The great mass of Guatemalans have 
never been sympathetic to communism, 
Since Arbenz and the majority of the party 
leaders fied the country we have had only 
spotty trouble from the Reds on the domes- 
tic scene,” Castillo Armas related. 

He expressed disappointment over the 
riots June 25, 1956, during which several 
persons were wounded and four students 
killed, “They were all victims of Communist 
tactics of elements which tried, and are still 
trying, to take advantage of youth’s natural 
impulses,” he explained. 

“On the international plane the Commu- 
nists have done their utmost to discredit this 
Government. Other countries have been 
flooded with propaganda to the effect that 
this administration is an tronfisted type 
dictatorship. To counteract this we use the 
open-door policy and tell one and all to 
come on in and see for themselves.” 

VIOLENT ATTACKS 

The short, quiet-spoken President de- 
scribed how he was subjected to violent 
attacks from a left-wing newspaper in Paris 
a year and a half ago. 

“We sent representatives or the paper an 
invitation and passage to visit Guatemala,” 


he said. “When they arrived, we turned 
them loose. That cleared up that situa- 
tion.” 


He talked of his nation's economic recov- 
ery— although it is not complete or as far 
advanced as we would like to see it. We 
have given the country a chance to do 
some of the things it had to do. Without 
economic recovery, our efforts would be 
hopeless.” 

Castillo Armas spoke about Guatemala's 
$250 million 5-year economic development 
plan aimed at improving transportation, 
communications, electric power, agriculture, 
and land resettlement, health and social 
welfare, 

VITAL HIGHWAYS 

As for highways there are 3 vital ones 
rapidly nearing completion, the 186-mile 
Atlantic Highway linking the capital for 
the first time with important Atlantic 
ports; the 316-mile Inter-American (Pan- 
American) Highway from Mexico through 
Guatemala City to El Salvador, which will 
be the main tourist route, and the 215- 
mile Pacific Slope Highway through rich 
agricultural areas, 

He discussed the problem of improving 
the lot of Guatemala’s 2 million (two- 
thirds of the population) illiterate, poverty- 
stricken Indians, who have a life expectancy 
of 34 years. 

“If we are to be completely sincere with 
out people, it is imperative that we raise 
the standard of living of all Guatemalans, 
especially our Indian population, 

SEEK OUT PEASANT 

“It is the school which must seek out 
the peasant, and not the peasant the 
school,” he stated. 

To accomplish this, the Government has 
inaugurated the rural social educational 
program. We accompanied J. Alfred Barrett 
of the National Economic Planning Coun- 
cil to a mountain village in the State of 
Sacatepequez to see the rural education 
program in operation. 

En route we passed women washing clothes 
in streams as well as in newly built Govern- 
ment community washhouses. In the latter, 
built under the rural education program, 
were washtubs with hot and cold water— 
something new to most rural areas with the 
Castillo Armas administration. 

At the community-built school we visited, 
the teacher, Mrs. Maria Teresa Aguilar, was 
teaching her class of Indian children, ages 
7 to 14, such basic things as how to use soap 
and brush teeth. 
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SOAP A NOVELTY 


For these youngsters Bad never seen soap 
before the introduction of the rural educa- 
tion program, nor had they ever brushed 
their teeth. Girls were being taught how to 
sew. In one corner an “I came to class clean" 
chart contained a class cleanliness record. 
Above it on a rack was each child’s tooth- 
brush. 

Outside the small schoolhouse were pens 
containing turkeys, ducks, pigs, and chickens. 
An outdoor latrine, another revolutionary 
item to the village, stood nearby, Children 
are instructed in the care of animals so that 
they may better feed themselves and families 
in later life. 

The school served a village of 700, although 
oniy 58 youngsters attended classes. “Most 
families are reluctant to let their children 
become exposed to education—even as ele- 
mentary as that which we impart. But as 
time goes on the class seems to grow,” Mrs. 
Aguilar explained. 


AGRARIAN PROGRAM 


Castillo Armas had mentioned his agrarian 
resettlement program. To date more than 
10,000 families have received title to land. 
Instead of 2 or 3 acres which farmers were 
permitted to settle—but not own—under 
the Arbenz regime, now farmers are receiving 
clear title to 15 to 50 acres, helped with su- 
pervised credit to buy or rent farm imple- 
ments, and granted technical advice from 
the Government's agricultural extension 
service. 

The President paid special tribute to the 
United Fruit Co. for its part in the very 
successful pilot project of his agrarian re- 
settlement program. A 90,000-acre tract on 
Guatemala’s Pacific coast ceded to the Gov- 
ernment by United Fruit in 1954 has been 
transformed from jungle to fertile farms. 

The Government and the fruit company 
cleared the land and worked together in re- 
settling 1,200 farmers on the tract known as 
Nueva Concepcion. The two agencies then 
provided the farmers of Nueva Concepcion 
with modern implements and training in the 
application. Clear titles were granted to the 
families on each farm, which ayeraged about 
50 acres. 

The President, too, had noted that Guate- 
mala has a long way to go in achieving a 
better standard of living, for in the cities 
the average wage earner is paid 80 cents a 
day and in the country, 40 cents. 

Current efforts are being made for crop 
diversification. Coffee in Guatemala is still 
an absolute crop. There's a great deal of 
excitement over oil, yet to be found in 
Guatemala, although $15 million will be 
spent by 30 companies this year in explora- 
tion. 

Optimism is reflected throughout the na- 
tion. 

However, businessmen look to the United 
States for more venture capital. 

As Al Barrett expressed it: 

There's tremendous opportunity in Gua- 
temala. The Government is interested in 
getting money in and getting anything 
started. 

RICH POTENTIALS 

“Our lumber and mining, with rich poten- 
tials, are just beginning. We need food- 
processing plants, canneries, and fertilizer 
plants. We are a Catholic country, but have 
no fishing industry as such. Yet our waters 
have a wealth of fish. Our construction in- 
dustry is booming. Yet it could be much 
better. 

“Articles such as those in the special 
Guatemala issue of the Los Angeles Times 
Home magazine (March 24) stir up a great 
deal of interest in our textiles. Yet when 
the requests for them pour in, we can't fill 
the demand.” 

_ As Fernando Gallo, a leading Guatemalan 
businessman and graduate of the University 
of California at Berkeley and the University 
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of San Francisco expressed it, “there are so 
many things to be done. 

“All the elements are here for new enter- 
prises. What is needed is initial invest- 
ment.” 

Or to capture the sentiments of a small- 
business man who has experienced a Com- 
munist government and now the democratic 
government of Castillo Armas—Hiram Sosa 
declared: 

“I have the feeling conditions are getting 
much better. When everyone feels sad, so 
do I. When the Government is doing wrong 
to the country, I don't feel like working; I 
don't feel like doing anything. This was 
the way it was with Arbenz. Now it’s dif- 
ferent. I want to move ahead with Guate- 
mala.” 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Hillinger’s article 
is a detailed analysis of the political, 
economic and social developments in the 
Republic of Guatemala, that have oc- 
curred in the 3 years since the Com- 
munist dictatorship in that country was 
overthrown in July 1954. In summation 
the writer finds that the new Govern- 
ment is making truly dramatic progress 
toward achieving their goal, which the 
House will recall, is to prove to the peo- 
ple of Guatemala that they can enjoy 
a better life under democracy than they 
had under communism. 

Mr. Chairman, this article does not 
deal with promises, plans and mere 
polemics. It cites instance after in- 
stance of definite, specific achievement. 
It tells of new buildings and hotels that 
have been erected; new industries com- 
mencing operations; thousands of new 
homes that have been built; hundreds 
of miles of new highways completed and 
under construction; vast areas of virgin 
jungle that have been cleared; thousands 
of small farms that have been made 
available to landless peons; new schools 
that have been opened, and a broadened 
educational program. All of this in 3 
short years, and, as many members of 
the House know, in the face of very seri- 
ous handicaps. 

I am calling this analysis—which I 
happen to know is concurred in by many 
Members who have recently visited 
Guatemala—to the attention of the 
House because I believe we Members of 
Congress can view these developments 
with deep satisfaction and pride. You 
will recall, Mr. Chairman, that 1 year 
ago, and 2 years ago, when the foreign 
aid measures were before this body, that 
we specifically earmarked the sum of $15 
million for the newly liberated nation 
of Guatemala. On both occasions this 
was an increase of $10 million over the 
amount that had been recommended by 
the Department of State and ICA. 

On the basis of the facts cited in this 
article by an experienced and unbiased 
reporter, and on the basis of the ob- 
servations of many of our own Members, 
it appears that the judgment of Con- 
gress has been more than vindicated. 
Moreover, there is ample reason to be- 
lieve that had Congress not taken the 
initiative, as it did, this dramatic story 
of progress under democracy related by 
Mr. Hillinger, could not be told. 

I hope that other Members of the 
House experience the same pleasure at 
those words that I felt. There are not 
too many of our friends who take the 
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trouble to express, publicly, their appre- 
ciation for the help we have given them. 

Mr. Chairman, we Members of Con- 
gress are asked each year to vote large 
sums of money for foreign propaganda 
purposes; that is to tell the peoples of the 
world the advantages of democracy vis- 
a-vis communism. How could we pos- 
sibly conceive of a better way of telling 
the story of democracy, than by merely 
citing the facts listed in this article. 
Here is a small, underdeveloped nation 
that suffered nothing but economic, so- 
cial, and political stagnation and oppres- 
sion under communism, and now is forg- 
ing ahead under a free government. It 
is just as simple as that. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I think there 
may be another aspect to this situation, 
in the light of the legislation now before 
us. The progress Guatemala is making 
toward its goal, is truly dramatic. But 
nobody claims that the goal has yet been 
reached. I am told the Government of 
Guatemala estimated it needs about $15 
million in foreign aid from us this year, 
if they are to continue their economic 
programs. I am reliably informed that 
the officials of the United States Em- 
bassy in Guatemala estimated a slightly 
lesser amount would be necessary if this 
fine progress is to be maintained. Yet 
the bill before us earmarks an amount— 
which for some mysterious reason has 
been classified—that is a very small frac- 
tion of the estimates of the Guatemalan 
Government and our own Embassy, of 
the actual needs. I think it would be 
tragic and sheer stupidity, if we risked 
a setback in that country, at this stage, 
especially in view of the modest sum in- 
volved. I suggest that we search our 
minds, and ask if we should not repeat 
our actions of the past 2 years, and again 
specifically earmark $15 million for 
Guatemala, either in the legislation now 
before us, or in the appropriations bill 
that will follow. I am sure this could 
be done without increasing the overall 
authorization of the bill. 

Certainly, the $20 million in extra aid 
that we in Congress extended to that 
Nation, has, on the record, been one of 
the best investments we have made for 
freedom, of all the billions we have par- 
celed out to the world in foreign 
assistance, 

Mr.FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I yield. 

Mr, FULTON. If a country is taken 
over by a dictatorship, then this amend- 
ment would be the first thing that would 
prevent us from doing anything about it. 

Mr. HILLINGS. The gentleman is 
correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. PORTER}. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. FuLTON), there 
were—ayes 4, noes 171. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MEADER: On 
page 7, line 20, after the first comma insert: 
“to strengthen friendly foreign countries by 
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encouraging the development of their econ- 
omies through a competitive free enterprise 
system; to minimize or eliminate barriers to 
the flow of private investment capital and 
international trade; to facilitate the creation 
of a climate favorable to the investment of 
private capital; and.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized in support 
of his amendment. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I call 
the attention of the Committee to the 
language in the bill on page 8, commenc- 
ing on line 20 which reads as follows: 

The fund shall be administered so as to 
support and encourage private investment 
and other private participation furthering 
the purposes of this title, and it shall be 
administered so as not to compete with pri- 
vate investment capital. 


It is apparent from the language 
quoted that it is the intent of the act, 
and specifically the intent of the Devel- 
opment Loan Fund, to support and en- 
courage private capital investment. Yet, 
Mr. Chairman, in section 201, entitled 
“Declaration of Purpose,” there is no 
similar statement encouraging the em- 
ployment of private capital and the pro- 
motion of the competitive free-enterprise 
system in strengthening friendly foreign 
countries. I am confident that the 
omission of such language in the “Decla- 
ration of Purpose” section must have 
been an oversight since elsewhere in 
mutual security legislation and in pro- 
nouncements of responsible leaders has 
it frequently been declared to be the 
policy of the United States to encourage 
our allies abroad to adopt and promote 
the free-enterprise system and the in- 
vestment of private capital in the devel- 
opment of their economic resources. 

Mr. Chairman, this omission in the 
declaration of our policies and purposes 
is not an insignificant matter. In one 
sense, it goes to the heart of the entire 
cold war controversy between totalitari- 
anism and freedom. The economic and 
political system in Russia and its satel- 
lites is simply an advanced form of so- 
cialism in which the government owns 
and controls all property and all eco- 
nomic processes. 

That is the system we are fighting, 
that is the reason we are spending 
United States taxpayers’ funds to assist 
friendly foreign countries so to strength- 
en themselves that they can resist mili- 
tary aggression and subversive infiltra- 
tion of Communist forces. Hence there 
should be no doubt that in our aid to free 
friendly peoples we should announce 
frankly our faith in the free, competi- 
tive-enterprise system and in the devel- 
opment of economic resources through 
the investment of private capital. 

Our system is economic freedom. The 
Soviet Communist system is economic 
slavery. Why should there be any hesi- 
tation, frankly and openly, to state our 
belief and our support of the free eco- 
nomie system, which has proved so ad- 
vantageous to our people, in connection 
with our efforts to assist others? 

I urge the adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I am sure the House 
would like to hear more about this very 
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fine amendment, but for myself and all 
others that I know of, we think it is a 
good amendment and will be accepted. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have studied the amendment on this 
side and will accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEADER], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 7. Title III of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, which relates to tech- 
nical cooperation, is further amended as 
follows: 

(a) In section 304. which relates to au- 
thorization, strike out subsections (a) and 
(b) and substitute the following: There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President for the fiscal year 1958 not to ex- 
ceed $151,900,000 to carry out the purposes of 
this title.” 

(b) Amend section 306, which relates to 
multilateral technical cooperation, as 
follows: 

(1) Strike out the text of subsection (a) 
and substitute the following: 

“$15,500,000 for the fiscal year 1958 for 
contributions to the United Nations Ex- 
panded Program of Technical Assistance: 
Provided, That, notwithstanding the limita- 
tion of 3344 percent contained in the Mutual 
Security Appropriation Act, 1957, the United 
States contribution to this program may con- 
stitute for the calendar year 1958 as much 
as but not to exceed 45 percent of the total 
amount contributed to the program for that 
period, for the calendar year 1959 as much as 
but not to exceed 38 percent of the total 
amount contributed to the program for that 
period, and for the calendar year 1960 as 
much as but not to exceed 33% percent of 
the total amount contributed to the pro- 
gram for that period.” é 

(2) Strike out the text of subsection (b) 
and substitute the following: 

“$1,500,000 for the fiscal year 1958 for con- 
tributions to the technical cooperation pro- 
gram of the Organization of American 
States.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 17, line 10, after the word “Presi- 
dent” strike out “for the fiscal year 1958” 
and insert: “to remain available until ex- 
pended.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 8. Title IV of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, which relates to 
other programs, is further amended as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Insert before section 401 the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 400. SPECIAL ASSISTANCE.—(a) There 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the President for the fiscal year 1958 not to 
exceed $250 million for use on such terms 
and conditions as he may specify for assist- 
ance designed to maintain or promote polit- 
ical or economic stability or for assistance 
in accordance with the provisions of this act 
applicable to the furnishing of assistance 
under title I, section 304, section 405, or sec- 
tion 407 of this act. One hundred million 
dollars of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated pursuant to this section for any fiscal 
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year may be used in such year in accordance 
with the provisions of section 401 (a). 

“(b) For the purpose of promoting eco- 
nomie development in Latin America there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the President not to exceed $25 million, 
which shall remain available until expended, 
and in the utilization of such sum preference 
shall be given to (A) projects or programs 
that will clearly contribute to promoting 
health, education, and sanitation in the area 
as a whole or among a group or groups of 
countries of the area, (B) joint health, edu- 
cation, and sanitation-assistance programs 
undertaken by members of the Organization 
of American States, and (C) such land re- 
settlement programs as will contribute to 
the resettlement of foreign and native mi- 
grants in the area as a whole, or in any 
country of the area, for the purpose of ad- 
vancing economic development and agricul- 
tural and industrial productivity: Provided, 
That assistance under this sentence shall 
emphasize loans rather than grants wherever 
possible, and not less than 90 percent of 
the funds made available for assistance 
under this subsection shall be available only 
for furnishing assistance on terms of repay- 
ment in accordance with the provisions of 
section 505, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi (inter- 
rupting the reading). Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I have 
an amendment that goes to page 17. Is 
it in order at this moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. That has been 
passed quite a while. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
Clerk did not read page 17, following the 
committee amendment which was 
adopted. The Clerk did not read at 
that place. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee 
amendment was on page 17. That was 
read and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may return to line 19 on page 17 to 
offer this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. I have an amendment 
to section 400. I should like to be recog- 
nized to offer the amendment at the 
proper time—section 400, special assist- 
ance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
have to wait until the reading of section 
8 has been completed. 

Mr. GROSS. I desire to be recognized 
at that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

„(e) The President is authorized to use 
not to exceed $10 million of funds appro- 
priated pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section for assistance, on such terms and 
conditions as he may specify, to schools and 
libraries abroad, founded or sponsored by 
citizens of the United States, and serving as 
study and demonstration centers for ideas 
and practices of the United States, notwith- 
standing any other act authorizing assist- 
ance of this kind. Further, in addition to 
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the authority contained in this subsection, 
it is the sense of Congress that the President 
should make a special and particular effort 
to utilize foreign currencies accruing under 
title I of the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, for 
the purposes of this subsection.” 

(b) Amend section 401, which relates to 
special fund, as follows: 

(1) Strike out the title of this section and 
substitute President's Special Authority.” 

(2) In subsection (a), strike out “to be 
appropriated under subsection (b) hereof” 
in the first sentence and substitute "for such 
use by section 400 (a) of this act’; before 
“in furtherance of“ in the first sentence, in- 
sert “or any act appropriating funds pursuant 
to authorizations contained in this act.” 

(3) Strike out subsection (b). 

(4) Redesignate subsection (e)“ as sub- 
section “(b).” 

(e) In section 402, which relates to ear- 
marking of funds, strike out all preceding 
“shall be used” in the first sentence and 
substitute “Of the funds authorized to be 
made available in the fiscal year 1958 pur- 
suant to this act (other than funds made 
available pursuant to title II), not less than 
$200 million.” 

(d) Amend section 403, which relates to 
special assistance in joint control areas, as 
follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out the sub- 
section designation (a)“; and in the second 
sentence strike out all following “the Pres- 
ident” and substitute “for the fiscal year 
1958 not to exceed $11,500,000 to carry out 
this section.“ 

(2) Strike out subsection (b). 

(e) Amend section 405, which relates to 
migrants, refugees, and escapees, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out the 
words between “appropriated” and “such 
amounts”; and strike out the last sentence. 

(2) In subsection (c), strike out the words 
between “appropriated” and “for contribu- 
tions” and substitute “for the fiscal year 
1958 not to exceed $2,233,000.” 

(3) In subsection (d), strike out the 
words between “President” and “for con- 
tinuation” and substitute “for the fiscal 
year 1958 not to exceed $5,500,000." 

(f) Amend section 406, which relates to 
children’s welfare, as follows: , 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out the sub- 
section designation “(a)”; and strike out all 
following exceed“ and substitute “$11 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year 1958 for contributions 
to the United Nations Children’s Fund.” 

(2) Strike out subsection (b). 


Mr. GROSS (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Where is the Clerk read- 
ing at this point? 

The CHAIRMAN. Page 22, line 5. 

Mr. GROSS. I have an amendment 
to page 24 and I want to be recognized 
at the proper time. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, would it 
be in order for the manager of the bill 
to ask unanimous consent that section 8 
be considered as read and then the com- 
mittee amendments to be considered? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(g) In section 407, which relates to Pales- 
tine refugees in the Near East, strike out the 
first two sentences in subsection (a) and 
substitute in lieu thereof the text of the 
present subsection (b) with the addition 
of the following sentence: In determining 
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whether or not to continue furnishing as- 
sistance for Palestine refugees in the Near 
East, the President shall take into accoynt 
whether Israel and the Arab host govern- 
ments are taking steps toward the resettle- 
ment and repatriation of such refugees.”; 
strike out the subsection designation (a)“; 
and strike out subsection (b). 

(h) In section 408, which relates to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, strike 
out in subsection (a) the words between 
“appropriated” and “such amounts.” 

(i) Amend section 409, which relates to 
ocean freight charges, as follows: 

(1) Strike out the text of subsection (c) 
and substitute “There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the President for the 
fiscal year 1958 not to exceed $2,200,000 to 
carry out the purposes of this section.“. 

(2) In subsection (d), strike out all pre- 
ceding “to pay” in the first sentence and 
substitute “In addition, any funds made 
available under this act may be used, in 
amounts determined by the President,“; and 
strike out the second sentence, 

(j) In section 410, which relates to Con- 
trol Act expenses, strike out the words be- 
tween “President” and “for carrying out” 
in the first sentence and substitute “for 
the fiscal year 1958 not to exceed $1,000,000.” 

(k) Amend section 411, which relates to 
administrative and other expenses, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) In subsection (b), strike out the 
words between President“ and “for neces- 
sary” and substitute “for the fiscal year 
1958 not to exceed $33,000,000"; strike out 
“and section 124"; and before the period at 
the end of the subsection, insert and func- 
tions under the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended (7 U. S. C. 1691 and the following) 
performed by any agency or officer admin- 
istering nonmilitary assistance.” 

(2) Strike out subsection (e), and redes- 
ignate subsections (d)“ and “(e)” as sub- 
sections “(c)” and “(d),” respectively. 

(1) Repeal section 412, which relates to 

Chinese and Korean students. 
- (m) At the end of section 416, which re- 
lates to facilitation and encouragement of 
travel, add the following: “To this end, 
under the direction of the President, the 
Departments of State and Commerce, the 
agency primarily responsible for adminis- 
tering nonmilitary assistance under this act 
and such other agencies of the Government 
as the President shall deem appropriate, in 
cooperation to the fullest extent practicable 
with private enterprise concerned with in- 
ternational travel, shall conduct a study of 
barriers to international travel and ways 
and means of promoting, developing, en- 
couraging, and facilitating such travel in 
the mutual interests of the United States 
and countries assisted under this act.” 

(n) Repeal sections 419 and 421, relating, 
respectively, to World Health Organization 
and Food and Agriculture Organization, 
which repeals shall not be deemed to affect 
amendments contained in such sections to 
acts other than the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended; and add the following 
new sections: 

“Sec. 419. Atoms for peace: (a) The Pres- 
ident is hereby authorized to furnish from 
funds made available pursuant to this sec- 
tion, in addition to other funds available 
for such purposes, and on such terms and 
conditions as he may specify, assistance de- 
signed to promote the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy abroad. There is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the President 
for the fiscal year 1958 not to exceed 
$7 million to carry out the purposes of this 
section. 

“(b) The United States share of the cost 
of any research reactor made available to an- 
other government under this section shall 
not exceed $350,000. 
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“(c) In carrying out the purposes of this 
section, the appropriate United States de- 
partments and agencies shall give full and 
continuous publicity through the press, 
radio, and all other available mediums, so 
as to inform the peoples of the participating 
countries regarding the assistance, includ- 
ing its purpose, source, and character, fur- 
nished by the United States. Such portions 
of any research reactor furnished under this 
section as may be appropriately die-stamped 
or labeled as a product of che United States 
shall be so stamped or labeled: 

“Sec. 420. Malaria Eradication: The Con- 
gress of the United States, recognizing that 
the disease of malaria, because of its wide- 
spread prevalence, debilitating effects, and 
heavy toll in human life, constitutes a ma- 
jor deterrent to the efforts of many peoples 
to develop their economic resources and pro- 
ductive capacities and to improve their liv- 
ing conditions, and further recognizing that 
it now appears technically feasible to eradi- 
cate this disease, declares it to be the policy 
of the United States and the purpose of this 
section to assist other peoples in their efforts 
to eradicate malaria. The President is 
hereby authorized to furnish to such na- 
tions, organizations, persons or other en- 
tities as he may determine, and on such 
terms and conditions as he may specify, 
financial and other assistance to carry out 
the purpose of this section. Not to exceed 
$23,300,000 of the funds made available pur- 
suant to authorizations contained in this act 
(other than title I, chapter 1, and title II) 
may be used during the fiscal year 1958 to 
carry out the purpose of this section.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 18, line 17, 


strike out ‘“$250,000,000" and insert ‘'$275,- 
000,000.“ 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take 5 min- 
utes on thisamendment. It was adopted 
by a very close vote in the committee. 
It raises the figure of the other body 
from $250 million to $275 million. At 
one time there was an amendment 
adopted in the committee to cut the 
amount, and then that was reversed and 
badly defeated. I think it would save 
time now and in conference if we would 
revert to the figure of the other body, 
so I ask that the amendment be de- 
feated, which would leave it at $250 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 18, line 19, 


strike out “political or economic” and insert 
in lieu thereof “freedom and.“ 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 21, line 4, 


strike out ‘$200,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘'$150,000,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 


was 
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The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 25, line 12, 
after the word “labeled” insert: “Provided, 
That funds made available under this sec- 
tion shall not be expended in any country 
which fails to agree to inspection from time 
to time by the Government of the United 
States of any facilities constructed in whole 
or in part under the provisions of this sec- 
tion.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 26, line 6, 
after the period strike out the balance of 
the line and lines 7 to 10, inclusive. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hays of Ohio: 
On page 23, line 12, strike out $33,000,000” 
and insert “$32,500,000.” 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of which I was chairman 
made an investigation into one phase of 
the administration of the ICA. We have 
not had time to complete it. The inves- 
tigation was on the matter of the can- 
cellation of a charter and a more 
expensive one substituted. 

Thus far we have developed this fact, 
and, incidentally, may I say I offered 
this amendment in committee and it was 
lost on an 11 to 11 tie vote. We developed 
the fact that the Bureau of Transporta- 
tion of the ICA which started out as a 
3-man operation has now grown to a 
23-person operation, 13 of whom are 
GS-14’s or above and 1 of whom is a 850 
a day consultant. In other words, in 
that division of 23 there are 14 chiefs 
and 9 Indians. 

I offer this amendment not to abolish 
the division but to serve notice if that 
is the kind of loose administration they 
have down there in another year we 
hope to go over it more thoroughly and 
they better tighten up. I do not think a 
half million dollars is going to make or 
break them, but a half million dollars is 
worth saving. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. Chairman, this amount has al- 
ready been cut $2 million below the ad- 
ministration request. John Hollister, 
who is going out and has no personal 
interest in the matter, was particularly 
anxious that this amount be kept up. 
He said, “You cannot expect us to do the 
doublechecking that the General Ac- 
counting Office and the Government Op- 
erations Committee and others want us 
to do all over the world if we do not 
have the help to do it.” 
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He has cut down the administration 
cost very largely over his predecessor but 
this item is too low now and I hope that 
the amount will not be further tampered 
with. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is particularly a 
place that anybody who is interested in 
economy should not cut because these 
are the people who check. We want high 
level people in this agency who will 
check these foreign operations and con- 
trol them. That has been one of the 
troubles with the program in the past. 
There has not been adequate supervi- 
sion and policy facilities provided for 
this agency for the best administration. 
Iam opposed to the pending amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Hays of Ohio) 
there were—ayes 116, noes 92. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On 
page 18, line 17, strike out 275,000,000“ 
and insert “$273,500,000.” 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. JUDD. Has not the Committee 
already acted upon that and accepted an 
amendment by the gentleman from 
Ohio reducing that figure from $275 
million to $250 million? It has already 
been done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee 
amendment was rejected. The figure 
now is $250 million. 

Mr. JUDD. Well, the amendment is 
not in order, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not in order 
in the form it was offered. The figure 
now in the bill is $250 million. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On page 
24, line 24, strike out “$7,000,000” and in- 
sert 84.000.000“. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to say in connection with the 
amendment I previously tried to offer 
that that is one of the nice things about 
trying to amend a bill which is so sub- 
ject to committee amendments that it is 
almost impossible to figure it out. The 
amendment I wanted to offer would 
have stopped the practice of spending 
$1.5 million a year to provide for tech- 
nicians for the European Productivity 
Agency. Production is far above pre- 
war levels in Europe, but still this Gov- 
ernment is sending management ex- 
perts over there to tell them how to run 
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their factories in Europe to the tune of 
$1.5 million a year. 

The amendment I have just offered 
goes to the $7 million appropriation for 
so-called Atoms for Peace. According 
to testimony before the Senate com- 
mittee, there is $4.8 million unobligated 
and unexpended from last year’s appro- 
priation. An appropriation of $7 mil- 
lion is reported in this bill where all 
they could spend on this program last 
year was $2.8 million. 

My amendment would reduce it to 
$4 million. Surely that is enough. 
More than that, foreign personnel are 
being trained for this reactor program 
out of mutual security funds. This 
is a good place to apply some finan- 
cial sanity and I urge adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. CARNAHAN, Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 
This is an important item carrying an 
authorization for $7 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Jupp) there 
were—ayes 86, noes 114. 

So, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 18, line 23, strike out “$100,000,- 
000” and all that follows down through line 
2 on page 19. 

On page 20, strike out lines 16 through 18 
and insert the following: In subsection (a), 
strike out all of the first sentence through 
‘fiscal year’ and insert the following: ‘Of the 
funds made available under section 400 (a) 
of this act, not to exceed $150,000,000 may 
be used in any fiscal year’; and.” 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is offered as a result of an 
analysis I made of the President's dis- 
cretionary authority under this bill. It 
does not reduce the authorization at all 
but it does reduce the President's dis- 
cretionary authority by $150 million. It 
requires that the funds that are au- 
thorized for discretionary use under sec- 
tion 401 must come from the funds au- 
thorized under section 400. As the bill 
now stands the President could divert 
$150 million from any purpose covered 
by the bill and use it without regard to 
any legislative restrictions. 

Hardly any of us realize the extent to 
which the President has absolute dis- 
cretion over the use of funds under this 
bill. I have made an analysis of this, 
so bear with me for a few minutes while 
I tell you about the wide latitude which 
I believe is both unnecessary and un- 
wise. 

Section 400 (a) of the bill, as reported 
out by the committee, provides a special 
assistance or contingency fund for use 
by the President on such terms and con- 
ditions as he may specify. The House 
Subcommittee on International Opera- 
tions of which I am chairman made a 
detailed study this spring of ICA’s 
budgeting procedures and of the so- 
called programing that precedes the an- 
nual presentation. One of the observa- 
tions that disturbed and distressed us 
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most was ICA's lack of candor with the 
Congress in its annual illustrative budg- 
et presentation. We noted and pointed 
out in our report that in fiscal year 
1956, expenditures actually made in in- 
dividual country programs varied by 
over 30 percent from the illustrative 
programs which were used by ICA in 
Congressional presentations to justify 
authorizations and appropriations. 
Among our recommendations was one 
that ICA meet its unplannable needs 
from a special Presidential fund set up 
expressly for contingencies, in lieu of 
the prior practice of robbing one coun- 
try program to feed another. 

We certainly did not have in mind, 
however, that the President should be 
given a discretionary fund of the pro- 
portions proposed under this bill. Let 
me list for you the almost incredible 
amount of money which this bill would 
make available to the President, which 
he may expend in almost any way he 
sees fit, and without effective control by 
the Congress or anyone else. 

Section 400 gives him a special assist- 
ance fund of $250 million. Section 401 
authorizes the President to expend, in 
addition to the fund to be appropriated 
under section 400, $150 million of funds 
otherwise appropriated under the act, 
without regard to the requirements of 
this act. Just how that differs from 
terms and conditions specified by the 
President, I am not sure, but it seems 
pretty clear that even if this bill were 
loaded with safeguards of Congressional 
control, section 401 authorizes the Presi- 
dent to disregard them. This same sec- 
tion also authorizes the President to 
Spend $50 million of mutual security 
funds on an unvouchered basis. They 
are described with this very word in 
section 513, last sentence. This is not 
$50 million out of the preceding $150 
million—this is another $50 million. 
That means a $200 million discretionary 
authority is granted by this one section. 
Added to the $250 million authorized to 
be appropriated by section 400, we now 
have almost a half-billion dollars, with 
more to come. 

I would like to make a parenthetical 
comment about these unvouchered 
funds. The Department of State has 
only one paltry million dollars of these 
funds annually; only one-fiftieth of 
what the President will have under this 
bill, and even with this relatively puny 
amount the State Department has man- 
aged to get into trouble. Our subcom- 
mittee has just completed hearings on 
the use by the Department of State of 
over a half-million dollars of these 
funds, over a 14-year period, for public 
opinion polls. These polls were sup- 
posed to be very confidential, but re- 
cently an ICA official leaked to the press 
certain poll results which happened to 
put the administration in a favorable 
light. Of particular concern to our com- 
mittee was the fact that on previous 
occasions we had called to the attention 
of the State Department certain dubious, 
if not illegal, purposes for which these 
funds were being used. Obviously 
secrecy was not needed in the interest of 
the national security. Perhaps this 
procedure was administratively conven- 
ient, but intentional or not, it can be- 
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come a device to mislead the Congress 
and to keep the American people from 
knowing what becomes of the funds. I 
can see no earthly justification for $50 
million of unvouchered funds and if they 
are granted, as a minimum precaution 
we should require unrestricted and un- 
contested right of Congressional post- 
audit. 

Let us get back to our accounting— 
our totaling up of the Presidential dis- 
cretionary fund. Sections 400 and 401 
give him $450 million. Section 501 of 
this bill gives the President authority to 
transfer up to 10 percent of the total 
appropriation to uses other than those 
presented to the Congress. He is au- 
thorized, for example, to take money ap- 
propriated for military equipment and 
put it into the catchall category known 
as defense support. This is the cate- 
gory, you will remember, about which 
the gentlemen of the committee them- 
selves at page 19 in the report on this 
bill concluded that the Congress had 
better keep careful watch to be sure 
“that is not just a disguised form of 
economic development aid.“ 

What does this 10 percent mean in 
dollars? If we disregard the develop- 
ment loan fund, which is insulated 
from this transfer authority, and if we 
refrain from recalculating the special 
assistance fund, which is already 100 
percent available at the President’s dis- 
eretion, and if we take 10 percent of 
what remains, we come up with $245 mil- 
lion. Added to the two figures I have al- 
ready given you, we get a total of $695 
million—more than 20 percent of the 
total amount authorized by the bill. 

I want to remind you that this 
$695 million we have been talking about 
represents only the discretionary au- 
thority directly authorized to the Presi- 
dent under this pending bill. This is in 
addition to other discretionary author- 
ity already in existence such as that re- 
lating to a billion dollars worth of coun- 
terpart funds, and another billion of lo- 
cal currency generated by agricultural 
surplus transactions under Public Law 
480. 

But let us recapitulate the directly 
available discretionary authority; $250 
million are provided under section 400; 
another $200 million under section 401; 
and $245 million under the transfer au- 
thority provided in section 501. These 
total $695 million. There are also sub- 
stantial carryovers under sections 543 
and 548 of unexpended funds from prior 
years. I cannot calculate the total of 
these, but I can immediately think of 
$80 million remaining from the $200 mil- 
lion authority under the Middle East 
resolution, and $87 million still unused 
from the President’s so-called fund for 
Asian development. These totals 
amount to $887 million. It is unthink- 
able that we would delegate so much 
authority. Join me in adopting this 
amendment to reduce just a little the 
extent to which we transfer our duties 
and responsibilities to the Executive. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from 
Virginia has correctly said, his amend- 
ment will not save the taxpayers any 
money. It will merely deprive the Presi- 
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dent of some of the flexibility which 
we believe he needs in the dangerous 
kind of world in which we live. 

Actually, if we were going to do any- 
thing with this emergency find I would 
increase its flexibility rather than de- 
crease it. You recall we had a long de- 
bate for 2 months at the beginning of 
this Congress, while our colleague, the 
former chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Richards, was kept here, unable to go 
out to the Middle East to deal with that 
dangerous touch-and-go situation. The 
President did not have sufficient flexibil- 
ity to enable Mr. Richards to do the job 
until we passed the so-called Eisenhower 
resolution to give him such flexibility. 
Fortunately, it was not too late to pre- 
vent Mr. Richards from succeeding with 
his mission. 

If we lived in a normal world of peace, 
with the possibility of normal planning 
and accounting procedures, we would not 
need any of this act. But living in the 
kind of world we have, where there are 
so many explosive situations and when 
we are appropriating this much money 
to try to keep the world free, it just 
seems to me shortsighted to deny our- 
selves the maximum benefit from the op- 
timum use of those funds. 

I would remind the Committee that 
it was only a few months ago that many 
people thought—and it did look that 
way—the Middle East was going to blow 
up. It was hanging by a thread. In a 
certain key country—Jordan, to be spe- 
cific—they could not pay their troops, 
they could not pay their police force, 
they could not pay their civil servants. 
A revolt was on the verge of taking place 
that would have opened wide that vital 
area to the Kremlin with disaster to the 
whole Free World, including ourselves. 
The President under the very authority 
the gentleman wishes to restrict was able 
to move in fast and make funds available 
to meet that crisis. The whole picture 
was changed overnight and while it still 
could go bad, of course, the prospects of 
keeping the Kremlin from getting con- 
trol of the Middle East—unless we were 
to resist by war—are better than seemed 
possible then. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. Would the gentleman 
indicate whether or not he thinks there 
should be any limitation on the discre- 
tion we provide the President? 

Mr. JUDD. Yes; certainly I think so. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman tell 
us the extent? 

Mr. JUDD. I think the bill as written 
has adequate and proper limitations. 
They are the same as we had in last 
year’s bill, no more, no less. 

I favor keeping the same flexibility 
and transferability provisions that the 
President has had in previous bills. 
They have not been abused. Is it in 
our interest when dealing with such fluid 
and unpredictable situations to handcuff 
ourselves? 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. We have cut this bill 
$747,500,000 below the Presidential re- 
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quest in cash and a billion dollars in 
future loans. That cuts down the 
amounts that are available. The loan 
fund which has been created is not sub- 
ject to transfer at all. So the amount 
that can be transferred is extremely low 
in this bill. Remember, we are dealing 
with a bill that starts out by being half 
a billion dollars less than the appropria- 
tion was last year. Now let us not cut 
down on the elbowroom needed, as my 
friend, the gentleman from Minnesota, 
has said, to take care of these situations 
which simply cannot be foreseen in a 


cold war. I hope the amendment will be 
defeated. 
Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 


ask unanimous consent that debate on 
this amendment, and all amendments 
thereto, close in 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, I object. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on the pending 
amendment, and all amendments there- 
to, close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. BLATNIK]. 

Mr, BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the most able and distinguished 
floor manager and member of this great 
committee. 

First, a few introductory comments. 
We are talking here about flexibility. I 
will be frank and say that there is need 
for a certain amount of flexibility in this 
foreign-aid program. But, if you gen- 
tlemen had sat with the Committee on 
Public Works, as many of us have sat 
for many years, and could see this con- 
stant, continual badgering and bickering 
going on with the Bureau of the Budget, 
and also sit on the Overseas Expendi- 
tures Subcommittee of the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, and 
have occasion to learn that there are two 
yardsticks used to determine justifica- 
tion for public-works projects—domes- 
tically and those which we have been 
building abroad for many years. What 
I am objecting to, and what I want to 
serve notice here to the members of the 
committee is, that when it comes to 
domestic projects, no matter how big or 
how small they may be, and I can name 
plenty of them in the 81% billion public- 
works omnibus bill reported out of com- 
mittee this past Wednesday, the Bureau 
of the Budget uses a rigid, inflexible 
yardstick. Ask the gentleman from 
North Dakota, who is trying to get ap- 
proval for a small project to provide 
drinking water for Indian children in a 
small school in a rather economically 
hard-hit area in North Dakota; and he 
knows the battle that he has had to put 
up with the Bureau of the Budget which 
disapproved of the project. As I say, I 
could go right down the line and name 
any number of projects like that. We 
have gone into the greatest detail on 
every single project, ranging in cost 
from a few thousand dollars, to millions 
of dollars. We have gone into them 
with great care and thoroughness, and 
an extreme sense of responsibility and 
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conscientiousness, and we have finally 
managed to come up with a domestic 
public-works program calling for about 
$1,500,000,000 and that was vetoed last 
year by the President on the recommen- 
dation of the Bureau of the Budget be- 
cause some projects did not meet all of 
their criteria requirements. So, this 
year, we again went into session for 31⁄2 
months of almost continuous session, 
and this past Wednesday we finally came 
up with a bill which meets 9414 percent 
of the objections of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and still we are told the omnibus 
bill may be vetoed by the President be- 
cause it does not measure up to the rigid 
yardstick they have in the Bureau of the 
Budget for the internal improvement of 
our country. So, how much flexibility 
is there in this multi-million-dollar bill? 
Iam willing to wager sight unseen that 
not 10 percent of the Members of this 
distinguished, most honorable and con- 
sclentious body can tell us where so much 
of this money is going to. I will match 
project for project the thoroughness 
and scrutinizing detail with which we 
went into the domestic public-works 
projects, and the helter-skelter irre- 
sponsible, shocking manner in which 
similar public-works projects for over- 
seas are handled. 

The annual budget presentation of 
ICA before the Congress, which lumps 
these truly distinct programs together, 
is so complicated that I am sure no 
Member of Congress can ever find the 
time to understand it fully—or even 
read it all—before casting his vote for 
or against the appropriations of funds 
requested. Our International Opera- 
tions Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, of 
which my good friend and able colleague, 
the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. PORTER 
Harpy, is chairman, recently undertook 
a study of this presentation. I would 
like to read to you a few comments from 
this committee’s report to the Congress: 

The agency possesses almost unlimited 
flexibility in the transfer of funds. This 
arises from a combination of the broad au- 
thority conferred upon the agency by the 
basic mutual-security legislation, and the 
absence of specific details (an outgrowth of 
the illustrative budget) in the annual ap- 
propriation acts. Unless this excessive flex- 
ibility is curbed, improyement in the me- 
chanics of the budget presentation alone 
would not assure the Congress that the pro- 
grams and projects listed therein would be 
carried out. 


The net result of lumping these vari- 
ous programs into a single package is 
confusion—confusion of the Congress, 
the public, and, one fears, of the ICA 
officials themselves. Aggravating the 
problem is ICA's practice of presenting 
a purely illustrative budget—that is, 
one which sets forth various activities 
and types of activities as merely illus- 
trative of the kind of program that will 
be carried out if changing circumstances 
do not prevent it. Other executive 
agencies are generally bound by their 
budget presentations, but not ICA. 

Mr. Chairman, just the other day we 
finished consideration of the Omnibus 
Rivers and Harbors Act in the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. When you have 
been through the months of work this 
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committee has experienced considering 
in detail each individual project, its cost, 
its cost-benefit ratio, its justification, 
and then turn to this multi-billion-dollar 
mutual-security program in which the 
agency administering it does not have 
to list one specific activity for the coming 
year, and then you examine the differ- 
ence in approach between domestic pub- 
lic works and mutual security, the lack 
of Congressional control of funds be- 
comes startlingly apparent. As pointed 
out in the fifth report by the Committee 
on Government Operations entitled Re- 
view of the Budget Formulation and 
Presentation Practices of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration”: 

The manner of budget presentation used 
by ICA and its predecessors is very unlike 
that normally employed by executive agen- 
cies in requesting funds from the Congress. 
Instead of listing the specific activities which 
will definitely make up the foreign-aid pro- 
gram for the coming year, an activity or a 
type of activity is set forth as merely illus- 
trative of the kind of program that will be 
carried out if changing circumstances do not 
prevent it. This has the effect of not bind- 
ing the agency to any specific activities, and 
so the Congress never knows in advance what 
new activities will be started during the 
coming year, or what unfinished activities 
will be continued. 

The prior knowledge by ICA personnel, at 
headquarters and in the field, that the illus- 
trative budget presented is neither final nor 
binding upon the agency may well be a major 
contributing factor to the inadequacies in 
planning that we have noted previously. In 
submitting its budget, ICA seems less con- 
cerned with the presentation of a planned 
program than with securing a lump sum of 
money for expenditure as the agency sees fit. 

Because of the broad authorities conferred 
upon the agency in the basic mutual-secu- 
rity legislation, and since its appropriations 
are not made on a country or project basis, 
ICA is not legally bound to hold to the coun- 
try programs or levels of aid proposed. For 
example, so long as the funds appropriated 
for the category “Development assistance” 
are used for that general purpose, the Di- 
rector can decide not to pursue any of the 
country programs presented to the Congress, 
and embark on entirely new programs in a 
different set of countries. If such new pro- 
grams cannot be financed entirely from 
funds available within the appropriate cate- 
gory, ICA can invoke an unusual statutory 
authority which, within a very broad range, 
empowers the President to transfer funds 
between categories (for example, from de- 
velopment assistance to defense suport), 
whenever he considers it necessary to do 
so in order to meet emergency situations 
which might arise. 

Since such emergencies are frequent, ICA 
has made it a practice to hold appropriated 
funds in reserve to meet them. Substantial 
amounts of funds appropriated on the basis 
of specific programs are thus immobilized. 
These funds, when not used for the contin- 
gencies for which they were reserved, are 
released for hasty programing late in the 
fiscal year for which they were appropriated. 
This has a deterring effect on the orderly 
and expeditious use of funds and a retard- 
ing effect on advance program planning. 


The committee concluded that— 

1. The illustrative method of budget pres- 
entation does not bind ICA to carry out any 
of the activities proposed to the Congress. 
In fact, it permits the agency complete dis- 
cretion in the use of funds, free of the re- 
straints, checks, and balances generally im- 
posed upon the executive branch. It does 
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not provide the Congress with a full under- 
standing of what the agency is doing, what 
it has done, and what it intends to do. 


Another conclusion was that 


ICA consistently asks for and receives more 
money than it has ever been able to use in 
the year for which requested. This practice 
has invited the hasty, last-minute obliga- 
tion of unused funds which precludes their 
return to the Treasury. 


And also that— 


With respect to foreign-aid projects, the 
budget presentation lacks information on 
such significant items as the total estimated 
cost, length of time required for comple- 
tion, recipient country contributions ex- 
pected and received, and reasons for delays 
in execution. 


As a result of the exhaustive survey 
and review of ICA budget practices, the 
Committee on Government Operations 
made the following recommendations: 


1. That ICA's budget presentation include 
evidence of firm assurances as to the will- 
ingness, ability, and the extent of recipient 
country participation, and financial infor- 
mation adequate to permit a competent ap- 
praisal of past performance and current pro- 


2. That ICA's budget presentation include 
clear and complete data on “stockpiled” ob- 
ligations and on the “pipeline” of unshipped 
commodities for each country, together with 
explanations therefor. Such data should 
clearly indicate how long these funds have 
been available, and the extent to which they 
have been carried over from 1 year's appro- 
priation to another. 

3. That ICA's budget presentation include, 
for each major project, clear and complete 
information on the overall estimated cost, 
length of time required for completion, re- 
cipient country contributions expected and 
received, reasons for any lags in implemen- 
tation, and other data relevant to the de- 
termination whether funds should be ap- 
propriated. 

4. That ICA’s budget presentation include 
justification, in clear and adequate detail, 
of each country level of aid proposed. 

5. That ICA's budget presentation include 
identification of those projects and pro- 

which are based primarily on policy 
rather than economic considerations, to- 
gether with full and specific explanations as 
to the necessity for such activities and how 
the amounts therefor were determined. 

6. That ICA’s budget presentation contain 
complete information on the proposed uses 
of the local currency proceeds allocated to 
ICA from agricultural surplus sales under 
Public Law 480. 

Since inception of the mutual security 
programs, the administering agencies have 
enjoyed a wide, fiexibie authority. Origin- 
ally, this was considered necessary because 
programs of international aid were new and 
there was no background of experience to 
guide the Congress or the administration, 
and because of the state of emergency which 
then existed. 

During the last decade practices have de- 
veloped which raise serious questions as to 
whether this authority has been prudently 
employed. 

We therefore recommend that the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress reexamine 
the need for this fiexible authority with a 
view toward determining the wisdom of cur- 
tailing it by the following actions: 

1. Appropriate to the President an emer- 
gency fund, for which he is accountable to 
the Congress, separate from the planned 
portion of the mutual security program; 

2. Limiting the broad power of the Presi- 
dent to transfer funds from the planned 
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portion of the mutual security program to 
emergency purposes; 

3. Requiring ICA to improve its planned 
budget presentation so that the Congress as 
a whole may be fully informed with respect 
to the intended annual programs; 

4. Insuring that the budget presentation 
be firm, rather than illustrative, either by 
appropriating funds on a country or project 
basis, or through incorporation of the bud- 
get proposal by reference into the appropri- 
ation act so that it constitutes a limitation 
on expenditures by the agency. 


The present method of illustrative 
budget presentations is justified by the 
administration on the ground that ICA 
must be flexible to meet changing in- 
ternational circumstances. I submit 
that this is true where we are giving 
money away solely for political reasons. 
To a lesser extent it is true when we are 
speaking of military assistance. But 
where aid is being offered on economic 
grounds, it should be on the basis of 
long-range planning, designed to im- 
prove the living standards of other 
peoples and not to buy short-ranged 
American objectives. American self- 
interest will still be served, and a good 
deal better than it is being served now. 
I am not alone in this view. 

Just a few weeks ago we had all this 
bluster from the Republican side when 
the Democrats were compelled to sup- 
port and aid the administration-re- 
quested measure to complete the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, by extending the loan 
authorization by a mere $35 million. 
One would be almost embarrassed to dis- 
cuss a small item like that in this gigan- 
tic foreign aid bill; it has to be at least 
$200 million or $300 million to be worthy 
of consideration. But the St. Lawrence 
Seaway bill had to be spelled out in great 
detail, and even the interest on the in- 
terest compounded. I will say this, that 
the St. Lawrence Seaway will be repaid 
in far greater proportion than any of 
these foreign loans that may be made 
under this development program. 

The purpose of the development loan 
fund is supposedly to put economic de- 
velopment assistance on a repayable 
basis. Saying it will does not make it so, 
however. Frankly, I am a little disturbed 
at some of the ideas expressed with re- 
spect to this fund. I find some of the 
positions expressed completely incon- 
sistent, each with the other. 

Let me just tell you about one point 
that is not clear to me at all. The Sub- 
committee on International Operations 
has been concerned—and I note that a 
minority of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee was also concerned—about the more 
than a billion dollars of local currencies 
that have been accumulated by this Gov- 
ernment under the Public Law 480 agri- 
cultural surplus disposal program. 
Many of us, I am sure, have wondered 
just what we are going to do with this 
“soft” money. ICA and the State De- 
partment tell us we cannot spend much 
of it for United States needs, because 
that would contribute to inflation in the 
countries that issued the currency. 
‘Those countries do not want to borrow it 
back. They want dollars, so they can 
buy goods abroad. The Committee on 
Foreign Affairs expressed this quite 
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clearly. I believe, in House Report 776, 
at page 23: 

During the course of its deliberations the 
committee considered the possibility of sub- 
stituting local currency resources received 
from sales of surplus farm commodities 
under Public Law 480 for the resources re- 
quested under the fund. In general. the 
furnishing of farm commodities under favor- 
able terms is of value to our foreign policy 
and this value was taken into account. 
With respect to the local currencies gen- 
erated under Public Law 480, the committee 
concluded that although relending them is 
useful and convenient in reducing a govern- 
ment’s fiscal problems, it will not help that 
country to buy abroad the goods it needs 
to help develop its economy, and thus will 
not reduce the need for fund dollar loans. 


Now that sounds right sensible to me. 
That is why I find it impossible to under- 
stand the paragraph that immediately 
follows in the report—and again I quote: 

It is contemplated that the fund will 
operate on a revolving basis with the pay- 
ments of interest and principal on loans 
being reloaned as they become available. 
Repayment of loans in foreign currencies 
will be accepted when necessary to meet the 
requirements of the program. Such cur- 
rencies could be reloaned; or might be sold 
for dollars to United States Government 
agencies needing such currencies, thus pro- 
viding dollars for use by the fund, 


Now if this is not a wonderful state 
of affairs. Local currencies received 
under Public Law 480 transactions can- 
not be leaned to foreign countries, be- 
cause they do not want them, and they 
cannot be used in any substantial 
amounts for United States Government 
needs because of foreign problems of in- 
flation. But the local currencies re- 
ceived as repayments into the develop- 
ment loan fund will be magic money— 
miraculously relieved of these disabil- 
ities. 

I will tell you what is going to happen. 
Each year, each month, that the fund 
is in existence, some “soft” loans are 
going to be made, repayable in local 
currency. If they get repaid at all—and 
I do not want you to get the idea that 
I consider the prospects for this very 
good—they will be repaid in local cur- 
rency. And that local currency is going 
to pile up just like the Public Law 480 
money is piling up. And nobody knows 
what to do with it. We are to wait and 
see, and Providence will find a way. No; 
ICA will find a way. Not a way to use 
this soft“ money, but a way to get more 
dollars. They will just come back and 
ask the Congress for some more. 

Of course, that brings up another 
point. It will be a long time before 
they will be under any obligation to 
come back to the Congress. This bill 
provides them with funds for the next 3 
years. The “borrowing authority” is 
quite a device. It is intended to paint 
a picture of an operation in which each 
dollar that leaves the Treasury comes 
back as a dollar. And what if it comes 
back as a rupee, or a rial, or a franc. 
which we can’t spend and which nobody 
wants? What becomes of the “loan” 
idea then? 

I frankly see no difference between 
the “borrowing authority” we are re- 
quested to authorize today and an out- 
right appropriation. And I doubt that 
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there are very many of us who would 
vote this untried loan fund a 3-year ap- 
propriation of 81% billion. 

The various study groups” which are 
alleged to have recommended this fund 
had generally a restrictive comment to 
make, accompanying such recommenda- 
tions. The gist of the warning is this: 
A loan fund might be a good idea. Get 
it planned first. Then put money into 
it. 

I see no evidence that any planning 
has gone into this fund at all. Into 
the mechanics of its organization, ad- 
visory committees and such, some 
thought has gone. But how will the 
money be spent? Will the “soft” loans 
become “mushy” loans—indistinguish- 
able from grants? I don’t know. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill speaks of a re- 
volving fund. I am afraid the greater 
part of the revolving will be done by the 
Members of Congress, who will find 
themselves going around in circles when 
they try to secure information from the 
executive branch concerning the activi- 
ties of the fund and the manner in 
which it is being operated. 

However, what distresses me most 
about this bill, as the many we've passed 
in the past years, is the disproportion- 
ately large amounts that go to military 
aid for underdeveloped areas, now at a 
time 12 years after World War II. These 
people need economic aid and technical 
assistance, not guns. Take for example 
the people in Egypt, for instance, dis- 
eased and impoverished, where preju- 
dice and passion run rife. Those people 
need second-rate Russian military hard- 
ware about as much as a sick man on a 
sickbed in a hospital needs a hole in his 
head. What he needs is an oxygen tent. 
These people need water; water for 
power, for irrigation. 

The gentleman mentioned Jordan. 
Likewise those poor, backward, impov- 
erished people in that area need second- 
rate American arms about as much as a 
sick man in the hospital needs a hole in 
the head. What they need, too, is water. 

As my close friend and colleague from 
Minnesota, Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
said, following his recent trip to the Mid- 
dle East, if the United States would pay 
more attention to people and water and 
less attention to kings and to oil, I think 
we would have better stability in the 
werld and a far greater opportunity to 
associate ourselves with the hopes and 
aspirations of two-thirds of the popula- 
tions of the world that live in the under- 
developed areas. 

Mr. Chairman, in his inaugural ad- 
dress, on January 20, 1949, President 
Harry S Truman enunciated the idea 
which subsequently became known as 
point 4.” Describing this idea, he said: 

We must embark on a bold new program 
for making the benefits of our scientific ad- 
vances and industrial progress available for 
the improvement and growth of underde- 
veloped areas. * * * Their poverty is a 
handicap and a threat both to them and to 
more prosperous areas. Our aim 
should be to help the free peoples of the 
world, through their own efforts, to produce 
more food, more clothing, more materials 
for housing, and more mechanical power to 
lighten their burdens. * * * Only by help- 
ing the least fortunate of its members to 
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help themselves can the human family 
achieve the decent, satisfying life that is the 
right of all peoples. 


These words, this idea, still hold true 
today. And to an even greater extent 
than they did when first expressed. 
Since that time Congress has enacted 
numerous so-called foreign-aid pro- 
grams, the most recent of which is the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. 
Today we have before us a bill to con- 
tinue the multiple activities which come 
under the general heading of the mutual 
security program. 

I have always supported the idea of 
mutual security—especially the technical 
assistance and economic development 
aspects of the program. Some of the 
results of technical cooperation have 
been improved agriculture, better health, 
education, new industry, more interna- 
tional trade and a stronger relationship 
among the people of a country and be- 
tween countries. 

In considering these newest changes in 
the Mutual Security Program which con- 
tain a number of fundamental changes, 
we must face certain facts. We are liv- 
ing in a new time, a new era. We are 
living in what John Cowles so aptly de- 
scribed recently as a “revolutionary age, 
perhaps the most revolutionary in re- 
corded history.” In such an age, old 
concepts and ideas no longer suffice. We 
must begin to think and act anew. And 
this applies with special significance to 
the question of foreign aid. 

The world has changed in the past 10 
years and is changing even now. Na- 
tionalism has replaced colonialism. The 
peoples of Africa, Asia, and the Middle 
East are revolting against the old order, 
rebelling against social and racial dis- 
crimination and low living standards. 
This is nov an insignificant group. They 
control one-third the votes in the U. N. 
General Assembly. They comprise al- 
most two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion. Do not overlook the fact that only 
6 percent of the world’s people call them- 
selves Americans. And we can no longer 
talk about American peace and pros- 
perity without considering world peace 
and prosperity. The two are indistin- 
guishable. 

So, like they say, it is a new ball game. 
We almost have to start from scratch, 
writing the rule book as we go. As Wal- 
ter Lippmann said here recently. There 
are no reliable maps.” And he went on 
to say that our mission is “to work 
out a new relationship between the 
Western nations and the newly emanci- 
pated peoples of Africa and Asia. The 
imperial and colonial age is over. The 
age which is to follow is only in its dim 
beginnings, and it is our mission to play 
a leading part in working out the terms 
on which the peoples of the East and the 
peoples of the West can live side by side 
in confidence, in security and in mutual 
respect.” 

Essential to the success of that mission 
is a foreign-aid program designed to 
cope with the problems of this new 
world, this new time. What we need is 
a positive, long-range program designed 
to lift the underdeveloped nations of the 
world out of ignorance, poverty, hunger, 
and disease which make them now 
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breeding grounds for international com- 
munism. 

The question is whether or not we have 
such a program today and whether the 
bill before us is designed to give us one. 

Now, I believe that technical coopera- 
tion or “point 4” is what comes to the 
mind of most people when you mention 
“foreign aid.” However, it accounts for 
only 5 percent of the total mutual secu- 
rity budget. The rest is made up of 
items called military assistance,” de- 
fense support,“ and so forth. These 
general concepts were born shortly after 
the close of World War II and, like Topsy, 
they seem to have “just growed” into our 
present gargantuan mutual security 
program. 

Immediately after the war, in pursu- 
ance of the Truman doctrine, the United 
States supplied military and economic 
aid to Greece, where Communist insur- 
rectionists were threatening to over- 
throw the government, and to Turkey, 
where the Soviet Union was demanding 
territorial concessions. Probably largely 
as a result of this aid, both nations be- 
came strong enough to thwart the Com- 
munist design. 

Then Secretary of State Marshall pro- 
posed the European Recovery program 
the Marshall plan—to help restore econ- 
omies shattered by the war. Congress 
passed the Economic Cooperation Act of 
1948 which provided for “a plan of Euro- 
pean recovery, based upon a strong pro- 
duction effort, the expansion of foreign 
trade, the creation and maintenance of 
internal financial stability, and the de- 
velopment of economic cooperation, in- 
cluding all possible steps to establish and 
maintain equitable rights of exchange 
and to bring about progressive elimina- 
tion of trade barriers.” The Marshall 
plan succeeded. The European nations 
have largely recovered their prewar eco- 
nomic strength. On Wednesday of this 
week, in Washington, representatives of 
those nations that benefited from the 
Marshall plan met in ceremonies to hon- 
or General Marshall, commemorating 
the 10th anniversary of his speech at 
Harvard University that led to the Mar- 
shall plan. 

In the postwar period we entered also 
into a number of defense alliances with 
friendly nations throughout the world, 
the Rio Treaty of 1947, the creation of 
NATO in 1949, the Anzus Treaty and 
those with Japan and the Philippines in 
1951, the Korean Mutual Defense Treaty 
of 1953, the creation of SEATO in 1954, 
and a treaty with the Republic of China 
in the same year. 

Each of these programs is aimed at a 
common objective, yet each uses separate 
and distinct methods to obtain their goal. 
By combining such dissimilar compo- 
nents we have created what amounts to 
an administrative monstrosity. 

The most recent legislation on the sub- 
ject is the Mutual Security Act of 1945, 
as amended. Under this legislation, and 
under delegations of authority from the 
President, the entire mutual security 
program is under the policy direction of 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, a semiautonomous arm of the 
Department of State. The ICA also ad- 
ministers the economic portions of the 
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program, with the strictly military por- 
tion—provision of military hardware, 
training, and so on—administered by the 
Department of Defense. 

On the general question of sound eco- 
nomie planning, I would like to allude 
to some points brought out in our recent 
committee investigation of ICA’s budget 
practices. We stated in our report: 

The lack of adequate preliminary plan- 
ning—in both the field missions and ICA in 
Washintgon—leads to two major deficiences 
recurrently noted in ICA operations. 

The first of these deficiencies has been 
termed “overprograming.” It is the practice 
of requesting more funds that can be used 
in the coming fiscal year, often in spite of 
the kowledge that large amounts have not 
yet been expended or even committed. 

The second is the related problem of the 
“pipeline.” It is the backlog of funds, mate- 
rials, or services which have not yet been de- 
livered to the recipient country. 


Let me give you a few examples of 
overprograming. In India, a grain stor- 
age project was initially funded from 
1952-54 funds. In March 1956, when 
the 1957 budget was presented to the 
Congress, $1.6 million had been com- 
mitted, but only a quarter of this had 
been spent, Nevertheless, $3 million 
more was programed for 1957. In Pakis- 
tan, under a project for intercollege ex- 
change, commitments running back 
prior to 1955 total $5.2 million. As of 
March 1956, only $900,000 has been 
spent, and $2 million more had not even 
been committed to specifie students. 
Nevertheless, $1.2 million more was pro- 
gramed for 1957. 

The amount in the pipeline of un- 
shipped commodities usually runs in the 
neighborhood of 90 percent of the year’s 
aid for nonproject aid alone. This 
means that ICA has, at the beginning of 
each fiscal year, approximately twice as 
much money as it has programed for 
that year. There is often a significant 
gap between the amount of money ICA 
programs for a given country in a given 
year and the amount actually piped in. 
Small wonder that there should be sub- 
stantial variance between the amounts 
illustratively programed for each coun- 
try and the amounts actually expended. 

Under the present mutual security 
package arrangement, where the Con- 
gress is asked to appropriate funds for a 
variety of political, economic, and mili- 
tary purposes, without any firm commit- 
ment by the administration that the 
funds will be used in the manner illus- 
trated, it is perfectly possible that funds 
justified, for example, on economic 
grounds, could be diverted to military or 
political uses. This has actually hap- 
pened. Our subcommittee, which has 
the continuing duty of overseeing ICA 
operations to be sure that they are con- 
ducted with efficiency and economy, 
issued in January of this year a report 
on United States aid operations in Iran 
during the period 1951 to 1956. What 
happened in Iran was that funds justi- 
fied to the Congress on economic grounds 
as “Technical assistance” were actually 
spent for solely political reasons, in order 
to keep afloat a tottering government. 
Let me read you just a few of the con- 
clusions contained in that report: 

‘The so-called expanded technical assist- 
ance program which began in January 1952 
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and resulted in United States obligations of 
over $100 million in a 5-year period, was 
neither technical assistance nor economic 
development, but an ad hoc method of keep- 
ing the Iranian economy afloat during the 
years of the oil dispute. * * * The expendi- 
ture of technical assistance funds during 
these years was undertaken without regard 
to such basic requirements of prudent man- 
agement as adequate controls and proced- 
ures, with the inevitable consequences that 
it is now impossible—with any accuracy— 
to tell what became of these funds. * * * 
Amounts requested for United States aid to 
Iran seem to have been picked out of the 
air. * * * The conduct of the United States 
operations mission’s affairs appears to have 
been based on the assumption that as long 
as United States aid funds were spent 
promptly, it was not a matter of great con- 
sequence as to what they were spent for. 


Apologists for the Iran program reply 
in two veins. They say, “But Iran was 
saved from communism.” Granted that 
Iran is not today a Communist nation, 
I am not personally convinced of the de- 
gree in which American aid contributed 
to this result. 

Another reply sometimes heard is to 
the effect that this is all ancient history 
and that the mutual-security program 
is being much better handled today. 
The review of the ICA budget made by 
our subcommittee was based on the years 
1956 and 1957 budgets, and we find the 
same major differences still exist today. 
Currently the committee is studying the 
operations of the mutual-security pro- 
gram in other countries of the world, 
and our study to date indicates that the 
case in Iran was not unique by any 
means. 

Mr. Chairman, even with the new re- 
volving fund this bill before us is little 
more than a military aid bill. 

Now if the administration thinks it 
necessary to pay out sums of money to 
various foreign governments in order to 
induce them to maintain certain troop 
levels considered necessary for American 
security, this may well be a proper thing 
to do. But let us recognize that this is a 
military expenditure, not foreign aid. 
If it is considered desirable to support 
tottering governments with large grants, 
let us be frank about it and not pretend 
that there are economic justifications 
for such a course of action. 

You may be a little confused at this 
point as to where I stand on foreign aid. 
Let me state that I am for it. However, 
I strongly object to the pretense that 
the so-called defense-support program 
has an economic basis, and I feel that 
the confusion of this program with those 
that are directed at economic goals has 
unfortunately tainted the latter. 

The Fairless report and that of the 
International Development Advisory 
Board, to both of which I referred ear- 
lier, are in accord that the technical- 
assistance program should be continued. 
It may even be that it should be ex- 
panded. The IDAB suggestion of a re- 
volving fund for development assistance 
seems sound, if it is well administered. 
By that I mean, if funds are provided 
only for projects, weighed for essential 
soundness and for their value in devel- 
oping the economy of the country con- 
cerned. The Fairless report recom- 
mends that the United States Govern- 
ment give every encouragement to the 
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foreign investment of private capital, 
and I think this is sound. I believe we 
must realize, however, that there are in- 
vestments a country must make early in 
its economic development which have 
little attraction for private capital. I 
am thinking of roads, schools, health 
measures, and so on. For these items 
public capital is required, and these un- 
derdeveloped countries just do not have 
it. They can squeeze it from the life- 
blood of their people, as the Communists 
have done, or they can borrow it from 
countries like ours which have it to 
spare. In the long run, the bread we 
cast upon the waters will return, in the 
form of increased trade with these coun- 
tries, as they develop, in the form of re- 
lations of mutual respect with the people 
and governments of these countries, in 
the form of a world of equal opportunity 
in which the causes of unrest and war 
are lessened, and in the knowledge that 
we have contributed to a job well done. 

Let me quote from the report issued 
this past month by the Special Senate 
Committee To Study the Foreign Aid 
Program, which conducted a most ex- 
haustive investigation. Under the head- 
ing “Basic Misconceptions of Foreign 
Aid,” the report states: 

Foreign aid has come to be regarded as 
a single device of policy capable of achiev- 
ing a multiplicity of objectives. Many peo- 
ple in the United States have been led to 
this view largely by the ambiguous justifi- 
cations for foreign aid in the past and be- 
cause foreign aid frequently has been treated 
both in legislation and in administration as 
though it were a single device of policy. The 
fact is that the mutual security program 
contains many separate undertakings whose 
purposes may be, but are not necessarily, 
closely related. 

Foreign aid has been justified at one and 
the same time as the answer to the preven- 
tion of further Communist expansion; as a 
key to national defense; as a lid to cap ex- 
plosive political situations like that in the 
Middle East; as a vehicle for the expression 
of our friendship and our humanitarianism; 
as a means of keeping or winning the less 
developed nations to freedom; as a principal 
bulwark of world peace; as a stimulator of 
trade, investment, and free enterprise 
throughout the world; as the answer to the 
problem of agricultural surpluses and other 
lesser economic dislocations in this country. 

Foreign aid, in one form or another, has 
been a factor in dealing with all of these 
questions. With respect to many of them, 
however, it is at best only a minor factor. 

Foreign aid, in short, is not an all-powerful 
device to be aimed at all things, in all na- 
tions at the same time. The misconception 
of it as such was bound to produce, as it 
has produced, criticism and even hostility 
abroad regarding the motives of our aid. 
This misconception was bound to result, and 
it has resulted, in distortions as to the pur- 
poses, cost, and potentialities of particular 
types of aid. This misconception was bound 
to lead, as it has led, to increasing disillu- 
sionment and hostility toward foreign aid 
in this country. 


I agree wholeheartedly with this con- 
clusion that foreign aid is not a panacea, 
a nostrum to cure all our ills. It is this 
confused broadness of application that 
I have been criticizing in my remarks 
today. If restricted to truly economic 
matters, however, I believe it can be a 
most useful tool, benefiting this coun- 
try and the world. 
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The problem, as I see it, is one largely 
of developing the resources of the 
world—both material and human. No- 
where is this more evident than in the 
underdeveloped countries of Asia, Africa, 
and the Middle East. I have traveled 
in the Middle East and seen the shock- 
ing, appalling poverty, disease, hunger, 
and ignorance that crushes the individ- 
ual under. Economic and social devel- 
opment in the area is essential and much 
of that boils itself down to the develop- 
ment of resources. I think Harry Tru- 
man was thinking along these lines when 
he said: 


With patience and courage we shall some- 
day move on into a new era—a wonderful 
golden age—an era when we can use the 
peaceful tools that science has forged for 
us to do away with poverty and human 
misery everywhere. Think what can be 
done, once our capital, our skilis, our 
science—most of our atomic energy—can be 
released from the tasks of defense and turned 
wholly to peaceful purposes all around the 
world. There is no end to what can be 
done. 

I can't help but dream out loud a little 
here. The Tigris and the Euphrates Valley 
can be made to bloom as it did in the times 
of Babylon and Nineveh. Israel can be made 
the country of milk and honey as it was in 
the times of Joshua. There is a plateau in 
Ethiopia some six to eight thousand feet high 
that has 65,000 square miles of land just 
exactly like the Corn Belt of northern Illi- 
nois. Enough food can be raised there to 
Teed a hundred million people. These 
things can be done and they are self-liqui- 
dating projects. If we can get peace and 
safety in the world under the United Na- 
tions, the developments will come so fast we 
will not recognize the world in which we 
now live, 


And more recently the Chief of the 
Army Corps of Engineers made a similar 
and most significant statement: 


Last month I flew over a part of far-off 
Iran, which formerly was known as Persia, 
south of the capital city, Teheran. Centu- 
ries ago a Persian poet walked some 200 
miles across that land, and he described how 
not once did he step from beneath the shade 
of trees which grew along the irrigation 
ditches. He told about fiowers and fields 
full of grain and melons. As I passed over- 
head, I searched, but could see only one 
shadow, that of the plane, on the hard des- 
ert floor, Two hours later we came to the 
green fields and orchards surrounding Bagh- 
dad, on the Tigris River. Having seen how 
badly water was needed and lacking in the 
region, I expected to find the Tigris little 
but a dried streambed. Instead, there be- 
low us was a large river. Then I under- 
stood why the valley that gave birth to the 
earliest civilizations, provided sustenance to 
ancient Babylon, and prospered until its ir- 
rigation works were deliberately destroyed by 
the descendants of Genghis Khan, was now, 
save for isolated spots, a barren desert. The 
reason is simple: The modern inhabitants 
are utilizing only a small fraction of the 
capacity of the water that flows through the 
parched land. We must make sure that in 
our country, unlike Iran and Iraq, we will 
develop to the fullest our water resources as 
we need them. 


When you get right down to it, what 
does economic development really mean? 
How do you develop an economy? How 
do you develop human resources? Es- 
sentially, you do it through resource de- 
velopment: through water programs, 
land reforms, road construction, mineral 
development, and, of course, services to 
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people such as medical care, education, 
jobs, and so on. 

When we talk about development in 
the Middle East we are talking about 
nothing more than development of 
Iraq’s Tigris-Euphrates Valley; im- 
proved roads and railroads; develop- 
ment of the Jordan River Valley; power 
and irrigation projects in the Nile River 
Valley; loans to farmers; land reform; 
a wider and deeper Suez Canal; and 
other similar projects. Have you ever 
noticed that when you discuss develop- 
ment of our own Nation you are actu- 
ally talking about the exact same kind 
of projects? We have our Tennessee 
Valley, just as they have their Jordan. 
We need deeper and wider Great Lakes 
connecting channels just as they need 
a deeper and wider Suez. We need a 
Hells Canyon and Niagara just as they 
need an Aswan. We need a vastly im- 
proved highway system, which we for- 
tunately have begun work on, just as 
they do in order to improve transporta- 
tion of goods and people. The difference 
is we have done it, or are doing it, be- 
cause we had the money and know-how 
to do it. I submit we have got the 
money and know-how to help the less 
fortunate of the world to do it, too. 

The question is how. When we first 
launched a formal program of assistance 
to other nations, back in 1947, our pri- 
mary concern was the relief and rehabil- 
itation of war-torn Europe, We poured 
money and materials and technological 
know-how into the area, and in a very 
short time our European friends were 
back on their feet. Then we expanded 
operations. We went into the Middle 
East, Africa, Southeast Asia, the Far 
East, and Latin America. We ap- 
proached this worldwide undertaking 
with the same formula that had worked 
so well in Europe—do it big and do it 
fast. And here we ran into trouble. The 
old formula didn’t work any more. 

Is is obvious that the methods that had 
rescued Europe simply could not produce 
the same results in the arid deserts of 
north Africa and the teeming areas of 
Southeast Asia and the remote back 
country of Latin America. Our efforts 
to do big things in a hurry in under- 
developed countries has resulted in 
chaos, confusion, and dollars down the 
drain. 

Why didn’t it work? In the first place 
the European recovery program was 
what the term implies—recovery. These 
nations had relatively stable economic 
bases upon which to start before the war 
ravaged them. This is not true of the 
underdeveloped nations, There we are 
not so concerned with recovery but 
with actual development. In the sec- 
ond place, the European recovery pro- 
gram was not faced with a social 
revolution such as is occurring in the 
underdeveloped nations, Any new ap- 
proach to foreign aid must take these 
two factors into consideration, otherwise 
it is doomed to fail. 

As HUBERT HUMPHREY said recently 
“We need a new emphasis.” More and 
more, this idea is gaining favor. Paul 
Hoffman, Eric Johnston, the Millikan- 
Rostow report, even Dulles, are talking in 
terms of “long-range economic aid to 
underdeveloped nations.” 
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As Mr. Rostow, a staff member of the 
Center for International Studies at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
pointed out in a recent Washington Post 
article: 

A successful economic aid program cannot 
be conceived as a crash effort, designed to 
deal with an urgent crisis; it cannot be suc- 
cessfully projected as an anti-Communist 
venture; it cannot be successfully organized 
as a military assistance effort. It must be 
addressed to long-run goals, positive, con- 
structive purposes, and to peaceful tasks. 
Paradoxically, it is only under such circum- 
stances that American dollars are likely to 
help defeat communism, deter Soviet mili- 
tary aggression, and reduce the likelihood of 
future crises, 


Mr. Chairman, it is toward that goal 
that we must aspire. I am afraid that 
this bill falls far, far short of what we 
need. Our mutual security program 
continues as a basically military pro- 
gram, when what we need is a long- 
range economic and technical assistance 
program. Mutual security funds will 
continue to be all mixed up and the 
variety of programs will continue to be 
jumbled together. The loose, slipshod 
and unbusinesslike manner of adminis- 
tration most likely will continue, al- 
though we can hope that the situation 
will improve. 

Still and all the mutual-security pro- 
gram remains an indispensable part of 
our total policy for peace and security. 
In criticizing it I do not recommend its 
defeat. I merely want to call to the 
attention of the House and the Nation 
the fact that the present program can 
be greatly improved and sharpened so 
that it will become a truly effective 
weapon in our arsenal for peace. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, T ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I 
have never been nor am I now opposed 
to the fundamental purpose of this 
mutual security foreign aid program. 

Few of us, if any, are quarreling with 
the basic objectives of the legislation to 
sensibly protect our own national se- 
curity and promote the loyalty and al- 
legiance of friendly allies against the 
common threat of Communist enslave- 
ment. 

In considering this measure we have, 
in my opinion, two primary duties: to 
continue to insure our own safety and 
to exercise the greatest vigilance to pre- 
vent the useless spending of even $1 of 
the American taxpayer’s money. 

In pursuit of these aims, I advocated, 
last year, the initiation of a thorough 
review and resurvey of this whole foreign 
aid program so that the Congress and 
the people could know how much actu- 
ally the program is costing and exactly 
where the money was going. I regret to 
say that no such study has yet been 
fully accomplished, on results of which 
we could act with more intelligence and 
greater justification. 

A substantial part of the reason why 
we de not have the enlightenment of 
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such a survey unhappily must be attri- 
buted to certain of the officials who are 
charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering this gigantic financial pro- 
gram. This unfortunate situation is 
emphasized in the report, issued only 
recently, by the House Government Op- 
erations Committee. Let me quote a 
pertinent extract from the committee 
conclusions after top officials of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
had testified before the committee: 

The overwhelming reluctance which key 
ICA officials have displayed in laying their 
cards on the table before this subcommittee, 
indeed the apparent intent of some of the 
principal witnesses to snow the subcommit- 


tee under with irrelevant and gratuitous ` 


side issues, has shaken the subcommittee’s 
confidence in the soundness of the reports 
on which Congress has based its judgments 
of the entire foreign aid operation. As a 
result, the serious deficiencies in the Iran 
program are not now the principal concern 
of the subcommittee. With the exercise of 
a good deal of charity it might be possible 
to understand many of these as isolated and 
peculiar to the time and place. But the 
most far-reaching and disturbing discovery 
the subcommittee made in the course of this 
investigation was that the principal officials 
in charge of this program either could not 
recognize these deficiencies or were dedicated 
to the task, especially in dealing with the 
Congress, of defending by highly question- 
able means indefensible performances, 


Now this quoted extract expresses the 
views of some 30 Members of this House 
representing a bipartisan cross section. 
Their convictions were based upon docu- 
mented evidence and direct testimony 
from the administrators of this foreign 
aid program. 

This evidence alone, without reference 
to the very large amount of other dis- 
heartening revelations of waste and ex- 
travagance, is enough to indicate that 
the planners and theorists in the State 
Department and the ICA have been too 
preoccupied with free spending and too 
little concerned with the things for 
which the money is spent or an account- 
ing of their actions. 

Originally, one of the fundamental 
aims of this program was to help 
friendly peoples to help themselves. In 
the present unfortunate state of affairs, 
we are unable to tell whether they are 
getting the things they know will help 
them or whether some impractical offi- 
cials are thrusting things upon them 
which they do not want. In too many 
instances it would appear that we are 
not presently encouraging a spirit of 
independence to stand on their own feet, 
in many of the undeveloped countries, 
but rather we are fostering a tendency 
toward perpetual dependence which was 
never intended and which could well de- 
feat our essential Christian purpose, 

It is because of these and many other 
like considerations that I urge the most 
careful scrutiny of the provisions of this 
bill. 

Let us intensify our effort to create a 
rigid policy framework for our foreign 
aid program and then religiously follow 
it. I personally and very deeply believe 
in the principle of reasonable assistance 
to needy countries. However, I just as 
Strongly believe that it must be done 
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within our own ability to pay the bill 
and administer the program efficiently, 
without useless and unnecessary wasting 
of the taxpayers’ money. We must also 
keep this program within the capacity of 
the recipient countries to absorb and 
make good use of the help we give them. 
We do not have to be exploited and we 
do not want our generosity to be in- 
terpreted as a sign of weakness or a 
temptation to jealousy. This country 
has always been willing to assist other 
less fortunate countries in realizing their 
legitimate ambitions and improving 
their lot, but we cannot live and act as 
if we were in a dream world. 

We can have a very useful and profit- 
able point four program, we can assist 
backward nations in obtaining modern 
sanitary and productive instruments and 
efficient methods of utilizing them. But 
we must do it with practical judgment 
and realistic businesslike management. 
We need not embitter the people whom 
we are trying to help and we need not 
destroy the morale of the American tax- 
payer by thrusting upon them additional 
and unnecessary burdens, 

Let us then dedicate ourselves con- 
scientiously to a review and revision of 
this whole foreign aid program. In so 
doing, I am certain we will gain greater 
respect from our allies against commu- 
nism and the greater confidence of our 
own American people in the responsi- 
bility of the Congress to act in the best 
national interest. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Virginia 
iMr. Harpy]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Jupp) there 
were—ayes 123, noes 105. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the discus- 
sion here about increased flexibility and 
discretion on the part of the Executive, 
I should like to observe that the Bureau 
of the Budget has made very plain to 
this House and to the Congress that in 
one area of legislation with which we 
are going to be dealing on Monday next 
there is, so far as they are concerned, a 
determination that there shall be no 
flexibility whatsoever on the part of the 
Congress. I want to record the fact 
that in view of the position taken by the 
Bureau of the Budget opposing any pay 
increase for postal employees, I would 
like to see the matter of flexibility be- 
come at least a two-way street. I would 
like to see a recognition of some of the 
problems that we have at home and a 
bit of flexibility recognized as the right 
and the responsibility of the Congress 
of the United States with respect to our 
own citizens. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to advise the 
committee that I shall offer a motion to 
recommit, which motion to recommit 
will contain the Pilcher amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. Title V, chapter 1, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which re- 
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lates to general is further 
amended as follows: 

(a) Amend section 503, which relates to 
termination of assistance, as follows: 

(1) Strike out the subsection designation 
“(a)”; and in the last sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) strike out “subsection” and sub- 
stitute “section.” 

(2) Strike out subsection (b). 

(b) In section 504 (a), which relates to 
small business, strike out “chapters 2 and” 
and substitute “chapter.” 

(c) Amend section 505, which relates to 
loan assistance and sales, as follows: 

(1) In subsection (a), strike out “Assist- 
ance" in the first sentence and substitute 
“Except as otherwise specifically provided in 
this act, assistance“; and after commodi- 
ties“ both times it appears in the second 
sentence, insert “, equipment, materials.” 

(2) In subsection (b), strike out the first 
sentence; and strike out “shall” both times 
it appears in the second sentence and sub- 
stitute may.“ 

(d) In section 509, which relates to ship- 
ping on United States vessels, strike out the 
first sentence. 

(e) In section 511 (c), which relates to 
retention and return of equipment, after 
“materials” the first time it appears, insert 
“on a grant basis“; and strike out “(other 
than equipment or materials sold under the 
provisions of section 106).” 

(f) In section 513, which relates to notice 
to legislative committees, after act“ the 
second time it appears in the first sentence, 
insert or acts appropriating funds pursuant 
to authorizations contained in this act.” 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr, Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Dawson of 
Utah: On page 26, immediately following 
line 13, insert the following: 

“(a) (1) Amend section 502 (b), which 
relates to use of foreign currency, by adding 
at the end thereof the following: ‘The 
amount of local currency used by any such 
committee in carrying out its duties under 
section 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, shall be charged 
against any amounts made available to such 
committee from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives (if the committee 
is a committee of the House of Representa- 
tives) or from the contingent fund of the 
Senate (if the committee is a committee of 
the Senate) for expenses incurred by it in 
carrying out such duties; and the use of 
such currency shall be subject to all the re- 
porting and other requirements, including 
limitations on travel, which apply generally 
to the expenditure of amounts made avail- 
able to such committee from such contin- 
gent fund. No local currency shall be avail- 
able for use by any committee in carrying 
out such duties if the amount of the cur- 
rency so used, when added to the amounts 
actually expended from such contingent 
fund for the purpose of carrying out such 
duties, would result in expenditures for that 
purpose in excess of the total amount which 
was authorized to be expended from such 
contingent fund for that purpose.’ 

(2) The amendment made by subpara- 
graph (1) of this paragraph (a) shall apply 
only with respect to expenditures made by 
committees of the 86th and subsequent Con- 
gresses.” 

On page 26, lines 14, 20, and 22, strike out 
“(a)”, “(b)”, and “(c)”, respectively, and 
insert in lieu thereof “(b)”, “(c)”, and “(d)”, 
respectively. 

On page 27, lines 7, 9, and 14, strike out 
“(d)”, “(e)”, and “(f)”, respectively, and 
insert in lieu thereof (e)“, “(1)”, and 
“(g)”, respectively. 


Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, the amendment I propose to this 


provisions, 
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bill is necessary if Congress is to regain 
control of the expenditure of the public’s 
money by our own committees. In brief, 
it would make the amount of counter- 
part funds spent by committees deducti- 
ble from—rather than supplemental to— 
appropriations we set up to cover the ex- 
penses of the respective committees of 
Congress. 

It is only proper that we adopt this 
procedure. We are charged as Members 
of Congress with the responsibility of 
deciding how the revenue belonging to 
our people is spent, by whom and for 
what purpose. This is a most difficult 
and important assignment. 

Under the present procedures govern- 
ing the expenditure of counterpart funds 
by Congressional committees we are de- 
prived of the opportunity of carrying out 
this assignment. Under present proce- 
dures, Members of Congress have abso- 
lutely no opportunity to approve or dis- 
approve the amount of our people's tax 
dollar—as represented in counterpart 
funds—our own committees, and the 
committees of the other body, are spend- 
ing. It is time for Members of Congress 
to draw the strings on the counterpart 
cash bag and make expenditures of these 
funds conform to the regulations gov- 
erning the expenditures of other public 
moneys. 

Let me hasten to add at this point that 
I favor the use by Congressional commit- 

tees of foreign currency to defray the 
cost of committee investigations. I am 
convinced that with a few scandalous 
exceptions these funds have been spent 
wisely and that the savings recom- 
mended by committees as a result 
of counterpart-financed investigations 
have totaled millions of dollars. I do 
not want to hinder these investigations, 
and the amendment I propose will not 
hinder them. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no reason for 
us to treat the expenditure of counter- 
part funds any differently from the way 
we treat other expenditures of the tax- 
payers’ money. Counterpart funds are 
public funds just as is any dollar de- 
posited in the treasury. For every neces- 
sary purchase the United States makes 
using foreign funds it owns, a like 
amount of United States currency is 
sa ved. 

Because these funds have not been 
budgeted in the past, however, they have 
been treated loosely. We were all scan- 
dalized to learn that two employees of 
the other body had financed a free- 
wheeling, free-spending tour of Europe 
using counterpart funds. We were 
shocked and the people were angered 
when they justified this waste of tax 
money with the words, “we just did what 
Members of Congress do.” This and 
other instances of counterpart spending 
sprees are a direct result of the proce- 
dure now followed. They are the result 
of a procedure that gives every commit- 
tee a blank check as far as the expendi- 
ture of counterpart funds are concerned. 
I know that every dollar spent must be 
accounted for. But the accounting fol- 
lows the expenditure. We are not—as 
in the case of other public expendi- 
tures—required to justify and budget 
these funds. 
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My amendment, if adopted, would re- 
quire just that. Under the amendment, 
each committee would submit its budget 
requests to the House Administration 
Committee. The House of Representa- 
tives then would be asked to approve the 
budget request. The request under the 
procedure I favor, however, would take 
into account the possible expenditure of 
counterpart funds and should be large 
enough to cover these anticipated ex- 
penditures. For, if my amendment is 
adopted, the amount of local currency or 
counterpart funds used by any commit- 
tee in carrying out its duties would be 
charged against any amounts made 
available to it from the contingent funds 
of the House. I anticipate that the use 
of counterpart funds by committees will 
continue under this procedure. But for 
every dollar of counterpart money spent, 
a dollar of United States funds appro- 
priated to the committee would be saved. 

The proposed amendment also would 
require the itemization of the expendi- 
ture of counterpart funds, applying the 
same limitations as are now applied to 
the expenditure of appropriated funds 
to committees. Certainly, there can be 
no objection to that requirement. 

Mr. Chairman, in proposing this 
amendment I am not engaging in a fish- 
ing expedition. It would become opera- 
tive with the 86th Congress since it is 
too late to revamp our present budget 
procedure this session. 

The adoption of this amendment 
would have a salutary effect, however, 
on the expenditure of foreign funds 
owned by the United States taxpayers. 
We would be a little more careful of 
our expenditures if we knew that there 
was a budgetary limit that could not be 
exceeded without the consent of the 
House. I am sure that the European 
fling taken by the two former employees 
of the other body would not have oc- 
curred if the committee authorizing the 
expenditure knew that the cost of the 
spree would be charged against funds 
appropriated to the committee. 

The adoption of this amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, will have another beneficial 
effect. It will silence once and for all 
the critics who, basing their premise on 
isolated and infrequent episodes, main- 
tain Congress is spending counterpart 
funds in a wasteful manner. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr, VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I do not know whose 
toes I am stepping on, and I am only 
speaking for myself, but as I understand 
the gentleman’s amendment, I think it 
is a good idea, 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I appreciate 
the gentleman’s support. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman is to be commended 
on the purpose of his amendment. How- 
ever, I fear that from the practical 
standpoint it is not going to do what he 
intends it shall do. I think the way to 
reach this matter is an amendment to 
the rules of the House itself. I cer- 
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tainly would support such an amend- 
ment. In this way, the issue would be 
met directly and cover all expenditures 
of this nature and not just a part. 

Why do Isay it is impractical? In the 
first place, in the expenditure of so-called 
counterpart funds, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to get an accurate report from the 
embassies in the various countries on 
the sums of counterpart funds drawn by 
traveling Members of Congress. Some- 
times they are as much as 6 or 8 or even 
10 months in reaching the State Depart- 
ment. Then there is the necessity of 
computing the value of the money, 
whether it be francs or drachmas or 
whatever, into dollar values. It would 
be necessary to make certain estimates 
before allotment to the various standing 
committees was made by the Committee 
on House Administration. That would 
be extremely difficult to determine in ad- 
vance unless we had some measure or 
formula by which to act. 

I repeat, I think the gentleman’s pur- 
pose is commendable and I support him 
in the effort to do what I think he intends 
should be done. 

Parenthetically let me say that I have 
always favored the expenditure of coun- 
terpart funds by Members of Congress 
visiting overseas. I think it is a good 
way for them to be expended. As a 
matter of fact, I think they are better 
expended that way than in a great many 
other ways in which they are expended 
because I think any Member of Congress 
is better equipped in the global view 
which I think we must assume in this 
day in which we live to meet the problems 
which are presented to us from time to 
time. But I certainly think that every 
penny should be accounted for. Fur- 
thermore such an accounting should be 
made public. 

I think it is a responsibility on all of 
us to resolve this question. I am ready 
to do it. Frankly, if I were in the gen- 
tleman's position in offering the amend- 
ment I could not do better than he has 
done. I do not think anyone could. 
But I do not think this is the place to 
make this change which is so greatly 
needed. I think it should be done di- 
rectly by a change of the rules of the 
House itself. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GARY. Did we not pass a law 
not long ago requiring that all of these 
counterpart funds be turned over to the 
Treasury and that any department using 
the funds should buy them with dollars? 

Mr. BURLESON. This is what it 
says: 

That any such committee of the Congress 
which uses local currency shall make a full 
report thereof to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives (if the committee using such currency 
is a committee of the House of Representa- 
tives) or to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate (if the committee using 
such currency is a committee of the Senate 
or a joint committee of the Congress), show- 
ing the total amount of such currency so 
used in each country and the purposes for 
which it was expended. 
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Mr. GARY. I have no objection to 
the accounting, but I thought that in the 
law that we passed some time ago we 
required the departments and the com- 
mittees to purchase the local currencies 
with dollars from the Treasury. 

Mr, BURLESON. I do not think that 
has anything to do with personal ac- 
counting. What the gentleman is try- 
ing to get at is an accounting by com- 
mittees of counterpart funds spent by 
Members of Congress overseas. Those 
counterpart funds, the gentleman knows, 
are drawn from our Embassies in the 
countries where the counterpart funds 
exist. Many times, and it is a common 
and useful practice, some member of the 
group is issued the currency and in turn 
the other members use it. When they 
leave country A to go to country B, they 
turn the remainder in. If they have 
drachmas in Greece, when they leave 
Greece and go to Italy they cannot spend 
those in Italy, where they use lire. They 
make an accounting. Sometimes it is 
months before they reach here. You 
have it in a lump sum, and it is impos- 
sible to tell what the individual does with 
it. There is a need for changing this 
practice of accounting and it can be done 
if we really want to do it. 

Mr, HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, all the gentleman’s 
amendment would do would be to require 
a committee, when it comes before the 
Subcommittee on Accounts, of which I 
am a member, to list the counterpart 
funds it wanted to spend as well as the 
dollars. That Subcommittee on Ac- 
counts is a difficult place to sit, because 
we are called upon to pass upon all the 
other committees as to how much money 
they estimate they need, and there is no 
very accurate rule you can use. Usually 
we depend on the chairman to come in 
with a reasonable estimate and we give 
him that. 

Under the system we have today, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, for in- 
Stance, for years has requested $50,000 
per biennium and turned back about 
$35,000 of it because they used counter- 
part funds. It would merely require 
an additional estimate of the counter- 
part funds, and I do not think it would 
mean anything. 

In addition, we are doing a thing that 
I am sick and tired of seeing us do. We 
are asking to put limitations and restric- 
tions on Congress that we do not put 
on the Bureaus, because any Bureau in 
the executive branch can draw counter- 
part funds and use them, and they do. 
I have no objection to it. Yet now you 
are wanting to limit the Members of 
Congress from doing it. 

I have offered amendments here today 
which would cut down this bill. I make 
no apology that I have used counterpart 
funds. If I had not, I would not have 
found out about some of the things I 
needed to know about in order to offer 
these amendments. I do not think you 
hurt anything by having Members of 
Congress go and see these things for 
themselves. Frankly, in my opinion, 
what you are going to have to do is de- 
pend upon each Member of Congress 
and on his integrity and honesty. He 
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is supposed to make an accounting. I 
do not think having them come in and 
request it in their appropriations is go- 
ing to change anything. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Under this amend- 
ment as proposed, would not the chair- 
man of a standing committee of the 
House be required to come before the 
House Administration Committee or the 
Subcommittee on Accounts, of which the 
gentleman is a member, and estimate 
how much he was going to use for in- 
vestigations here in this country, for 
the staff, and so on, and then try to 
project into the next year or 2 years 
how much the members of his commit- 
tee would spend overseas? How could 
he tell how much to ask the Committee 
on House Administration to give him? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Exactly. I might 
point out to the gentleman that the sub- 
committee of which I am the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs has 
been asked by the executive branch to 
undertake an investigation or study of a 
certain phase only within the last month. 
I could not have guessed on that or 
projected it into the future. I do not 
know whether we are going to do it. I 
think it is going to take a lot of time 
thatIdo not have. But, if the commit- 
tee states that it shall be done, then we 
will do it, I presume, in order to save 
dollars. 

Mr. MORANO. Then, as a practical 
matter in other words, this amendment 
is unworkable. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. That is exactly 
right, in my opinion. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Let us get 
this thing straight. The purpose of the 
amendment is not to cut out the use of 
counterpart funds. In fact, in my state- 
ment I said it would encourage the use 
of counterpart funds. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I realize that. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I am simply 
asking the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration to budget these items just 
as they do other items that the commit- 
tee requests. If the committee is going 
to project their future operations for a 
year, surely under the contingent ac- 
count they can draw on counterpart 
funds. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Iam sorry I can- 
not yield further to the gentleman. The 
gentleman is making a good case for his 
amendment except that he is merely 
asking the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts of the Committee on 
House Administration to guess whether 
or not we ought to allow any item and in 
addition to guessing how many dollars 
ought to be allowed. I think it is just 
something that is unnecessary and un- 
workable and there is no point to it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, let there be no stam- 
pede here this evening because you 
might not vote on this until tomorrow if 
you get into too much of a rush. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am not going to rise 
to commend the gentleman from Utah 
for his amendment and then say that 
we should wait until another day to do 
something about the spending of coun- 
terpart funds by Members of Congress. 
The gentleman’s amendment is a good 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I must 
say I agree thoroughly with the purposes 
of the gentleman’s amendment, but I 
would like to ask the gentleman whether 
his amendment goes to the matter of 
having members of the executive branch 
account for the counterpart funds that 
they expend also? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. No; it does 
not. It simply relates to the budgeting 
by Members of Congress through their 
appropriate House Administration Com- 
mittee of various funds. I would be 
happy, mighty happy, to do the same 
thing for the executive branch. Let me 
say I have several amendments which 
will make it possible to do just that. I 
have been before not only the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, but I have 
an amendment pending before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I think the 
time has arrived when we have to tighten 
up the pursestrings all around both with 
the executive branch and the Congres- 
sional branch in the use of these coun- 
terpart funds. If we do not do it, then 
this House is going to fall down on our 
heads. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Do I 
understand the gentleman to say that 
he does have an amendment prepared 
and ready to offer at the proper time? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Yes; to do 
exactly that all the way down the line. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. BURLESON. I hope the gentle- 
man, when he does perfect and offer his 
amendments, will have them reach this 
problem which I think we all desire, and 
that is to include the proposition of some 
committees of the Congress not coming 
under this act and not coming under its 
control where money is appropriated to 
a department of the executive and the 
executive department takes these com- 
mittees of Members of Congress around 
all over the world and pays the expenses 
out of counterpart funds, an accounting 
of which it never sees. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I will say to 
the gentleman that I have an amend- 
ment to do that very thing which is now 
pending. I think we have to work all 
around, as the gentleman from Iowa 
says, this is no time to say, No; we can- 
not attack this problem and that we 
should do it some other time.” Now is 
the time to do it and here—right here— 
this bill is the first step and we will take 
the next step when we come to it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, it sur- 
prised me the other day to read a state- 
ment concerning the disbursal of coun- 
terpart funds to note the item of “Tour- 
ism.” I wonder if, under that heading of 
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“Tourism,” that would include Members 
of Congress as well as regular tourists. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I will say to 
the gentleman I was very much sur- 
prised to see a list of expenditures by 
committees to find that some committees 
of the Congress who have no business 
whatever being in Europe and where 
counterpart funds are spent and put into 
this fund to send some Members on these 
trips abroad. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that I have not been overseas 
since 1918-19, and at that time I traveled 
around Europe, not on counterpart 
funds, but in French boxcars. I might 
add that I do not have to go to Europe 
now to know that this program ought to 
be cut to the bone. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The item of tour- 
ism about which I think the gentleman 
is talking, for which counterpart funds 
have been appropriated, is money spent 
to promote the coming of tourists to that 
country and has nothing whatever to do 
with anybody’s traveling on counterpart 
in any way, shape, or form, and if the 
gentleman from Utah said it did, he is 
mistaken. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. If I gave that 
impression, I did not mean that. The 
gentleman is right. Those are not the 
funds we refer to in this amendment. 
This amendment relates to another 
matter. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 86, noes 148. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 10. Title V, chapter 2, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which 
relates to organization and administration, 
is further amended as follows: 

(a) In section 521, add the following new 
subsection: 

e) The President shall continue to exer- 
cise the powers conferred on him under 
chapter 3 of title I, relating to defense sup- 
port, only through the Secretary of State 
and his subordinates,” 

(b) In section 523, add the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) Under the direction of the President, 
the Secretary of State shall: 

“(1) coordinate the various forms of as- 
sistance authorized by this act so that the 
foreign policies of the United States may 
be best served thereby; and 

(2) determine the value of the program 
under chapter 1 of title I for any country.” 

(e) In section 524 (b), strike out the 
second sentence. 

(d) In section 525, strike out the first 
sentence, 

(e) In section 527 (c), which relates to 
employment of personnel, after shall be 
entitled” in paragraph (1), insert , except 
to the extent that the President may specify 
otherwise in cases in which the period of 
the employment or assignment exceeds two 
years,”; and before the period at the end of 
paragraph (2), insert: Provided, however, 
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That the President may by regulation make 
exceptions to the application of section 528 
in cases in which the period of the appoint- 
ment or assignment exceeds two years”. 

(f) In section 584, which relates to re- 
ports, after 504,“, insert “202, 400, 416.“ 

(g) In section 535 (b), which relates to 
cooperation with nations and international 
organizations, before in furtherance of” in 
the first sentence insert consistent with 
and"; and before nations“ where it appears 
for the first time in the first sentence insert 
Free.“ 

(h) Amend section 537, which relates to 
provisions on uses of funds, as follows: 

(1) In the opening clause of subsection 
(a), within the parentheses, strike out “and 
section 124.“ 

(2) In subsection (a), paragraph (1), 
strike out 1957“ and substitute 1958.“ 

(3) Amend the text of subsection (a), 
paragraph (10), to read “rental or lease 
outside the continental limits of the United 
States of offices, buildings, grounds, and 
living quarters to house personnel; mainte- 
nance, furnishings, necessary repairs, im- 
provements, and alterations to properties 
owned or rented by the United States Gov- 
ernment abroad; and costs of fuel, water 
and utilities for such properties.” 

(4) In subsection (a), paragraph (17), 
strike out “or” preceding “(iii)”; and after 
“another”, insert, (iv) when he is tem- 
porarily absent from his post under orders, 
or (v) when through no fault of the em- 
ployee storage costs are incurred on such 
furniture and effects (including automo- 
biles) in connection with authorized travel.” 

(5) In subsection (c), strike out “$12,000,- 
000" and insert “$18,000,000”; and strike out 
“in the fiscal year 1957.” 

(6) Add the following new subsection: 

“(e) Funds available under this Act may 
be used to pay costs of training United 
States citizen personnel employed or as- 
signed pursuant to section 527 (c) (2) of 
this Act (through interchange or otherwise) 
at any State or local unit of government, 
public or private nonprofit institution, 
trade, labor, agricultural, or scientific asso- 
elation or organization, or commercial firm; 
and the provisions of Public Law 918, 
Eighty-fourth Congress, may be used to 
carry out the foregoing authority notwith- 
standing that interchange of personnel may 
not be involved or that the training may not 
take place at the institutions specified in 
that act. Such training shall not be con- 
sidered employment or holding of office un- 
der title 5, United States Code, section 62, 
and any payments or contributions in con- 
nection therewith may, as deemed appropri- 
ate by the head of the United States Gov- 
ernment agency authorizing such training, 
be made by private or public sources and be 
accepted by any trainee, or may be accepted 
by and credited to the current applicable 
appropriation of such agency: Provided, 
however, That any such payments to an 
employee in the nature of compensation 
shall be in lieu of or in reduction of com- 
pensation received from the Government of 
the United States.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment. Page 28, line 15, 
strike out “2 years’’ and insert ‘30 months,” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Cierk will re- 
port the next committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment, Page 28, line 19, 
strike out “2 years” and insert 30 months,” 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 11. Title V, chapter 3, of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, which 
relates to repeal and miscellaneous provi- 
sions, is further amended as follows: 

(a) In section 543, relating to saving pro- 
visions, insert the following new subsections: 

“(d) Funds appropriated pursuant to pro- 
visions of this act repealed by the Mutual 
Security Act of 1956 or the Mutual Security 
Act of 1957 shall remain available for their 
original purposes in accordance with the pro- 
visions of law originally applicable thereto. 
References in any act to provisions of this 
act repealed or stricken out by the Mutual 
Security Act of 1957 are hereby stricken out; 
and references in any act to provisions of 
this act redesignated by the Mutual Security 
Act of 1957 are hereby amended to refer to 
the new designations.” 

(b) Amend section 544, which relates to 
amendments to other laws, as follows: 

(1) Repeal subsections (a), (c), (d), (e), 
(f), (g). (h), and (i), which repeals shall 
not be deemed to affect amendments con- 
tained in such subsections to acts other 
than the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended; and redesignate subsection (E)“ 
as subsection (a).“ 

(2) Add the following new subsections: 

“(b) Public Law 174, 79th Congress, 
as amended, is hereby further amended by 
striking out 31.5“ in the proviso at the 
end of section 2 and inserting ‘33.33.’ 

“(c) Section 104 (h) of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (Public Law 480, 83d 
Cong.; 7 U. S. C. 1704) is amended by 
changing the period at the end thereof 
to a comma and adding: ‘such special and 
particular effort to include the setting aside 
of such amounts from sale proceeds and loan 
repayments under this title, not in excess of 
$1,000,000 a year in any one country for a 
period of not more than 5 years in ad- 
vance, as may be determined by the Secretary 
of State to be required for the purposes of 
this subsection;’.” 

(c) In section 546 (b), relating to con- 
struction, strike out “Atomic Energy Act of 
1946, as amended (42 U. S. C. 1801)” and 
substitute “Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended (42 U. S. C. 2011).” 

(d) Repeal section 547, which relates to 
reduction of authorizations. 

(e) In section 549, relating to special pro- 
vision’ on availability of funds, strike out 
“chapter 3 of title I,” and strike out the 
comma following title III.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment. Page 32, line 21, 
insert the following: (f) Add a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. 550. Restriction on assistance: Not- 
withstanding any other provision of this act, 
all assistance furnished and all loans made 
pursuant to the provisions of this act shall 
be subject to the provision of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, in ac- 
cordance with an understanding with 
the author of this committee amend- 
ment, may I say that because of the ac- 
tion the committee took earlier I rise to 
suggest that the committee amendment 
be withdrawn or defeated because the 
matter the author had in mind was at- 
tended to earlier in the bill. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
committee amendment, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, was the request made by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

Mr. CARNAHAN. The request was 
made by the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, in view of the fact that he so 
graciously objected to a legitimate, rea- 
sonable unanimous-consent request that 
I made earlier today, and I gave him my 
solemn promise that he would get 
no more unanimous-consent requests 
through this evening, I object. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that sec- 
tion 550 be stricken from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, what is the mean- 
ing of this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is printed in the 
bill, and the Clerk has reported it. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, what does it do? 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I had offered this section to 
the bill which would provide for the pro- 
visions of the Battle Act to be used at 
this point. However, it would have been 
deleted on page 7 in regard to the devel- 
opment loan fund, and since it was ac- 
cepted in that section, I ask to have it 
withdrawn at this point. 

Mr. GROSS. So the application of 
the Battle Act goes to some section of 
the development loan fund, the so-called 
development loan fund; is that correct? 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Yes, that 
is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentlewoman does 
not think that the Battle Act is going 
to be enforced any more than it has been 
for the last several years, does she? 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Well, I 
certainly hope it will be; at least, the 
President of the United States will have 
to notify the appropriate committee 
when he decides that. 

Mr. GROSS. I doubt it. Iam for the 
gentlewoman’s amendment and com- 
mend her for offering it. I shall not ob- 
ject to her withdrawing the amendment 
at this point in the bill, but I am sure 
neither the gentlewoman nor anyone else 
can cite me one instance of where the 
Battle Act has been applied since it was 
enacted. 

It has not been enforced, and it will 
not be made effective because to penalize 
some of our alleged foreign friends for 
supplying the Communists with strategic 
materials might injure their feelings. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Porter: On 
page 33 after line 2, insert the following: 

“(g) add a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 551. Restrictions on assistance to 
Latin American dictatorships: Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of this act, none of 
the funds made available under this act (ex- 
cept under secs. 306, 406, and 420) shall be 
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expended in any country in Latin America 
which the Secretary of State determines is 
governed by a dictator.’” 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, T see 
what the clock says, 7 o’clock; in fact, 
both clocks, And, I know that an 
amendment such as the one I offered 
and this second one should have been 
considered by the committee, and had 
they been in shape in time, they would 
have been considered and I can assure 
the Members of this House that they will 
be considered by appropriate committees 
in the future, should this House reject 
both of them. I also think that in the 
interim perhaps the American people 
will make their wishes better known to 
the Members of this House in regard to 
our treatment of dictators in Latin 
America, and perhaps that will help in 
deciding the issue the next time. 

Now, this amendment simply seeks to 
say that we give no direct economic or 
military aid to countries in Latin Amer- 
ica which the State Department deter- 
mines to be governed by dictators. 

The basis for the amendment is that 
we should not give economic or military 
aid to countries whose form of govern- 
ment we abhor unless the military ne- 
cessity is clear and urgent, a condition 
which does not exist in Latin America. 
I want to make it plain that exceptions 
are specifically set forth, such as re- 
quests for funds for health programs, 
including mosquito control and interna- 
tional organizations. This amendment 
only affects economic and military aid. 

I received a letter from Mr. Andrew 
J. Biemiller, former Member of this 
House, now the able legislative counsel 
for the CIO. 

This is a letter giving official endorse- 
ment by that body to this amendment: 

The American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations strongly 
supports the use of United States foreign 
policy to develop and nourish democratic 
institutions in other nations. It is clear 
to us, as we are sure it is clear to the Mem- 
bers of Congress. That this principle is 
negated when our country provides military 
economic aid to those Latin American na- 
tions which are firmly in the grip of dic- 
tators. We believe that the product of our 
democratic institutions should not be used 
to shore up and perpetuate totalitarian in- 
stitutions anywhere in the world. 


I have a great deal of faith in the 
judgment of military men, but I have 
looked at the Defense Department re- 
port, as I hope you gentlemen have, and 
I see, for example, what they say about 
Venezuela. I call it to your attention. 
They say that Venezuela is a model of 
the private-enterprise system which 
constitutes an example for the rest of 
the hemisphere.” 

I have news for the man who wrote 
that balderdash. Venezuela is a dicta- 
torship, a tight police state, whose pres- 
ent ruler overthrew a representative 
regime, something that Mr. Truman at 
the time publicly condemned. Model of 
a private enterprise system indeed. 

I could also tell the writer about the 
good American citizen who was in my 
office last week to tell me how he had 
been imprisoned for more than a week 
by the Venezuelan Security Police less 
than a month ago and had been denied 
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the right to see American authorities. 
Model of private enterprise? I could 
refer the gentleman to what the Arch- 
bishop, the leading Catholic prelate in 
the country of Venezuela, that model of 
private enterprise, said about that gov- 
ernment in a pastoral letter. He said: 

Our country’s wealth is increasing with 
astonishing rapidity. But no one can say 
that this wealth is being distributed in a 
way which enables all Venezuelans to share 
it, since a very large number of our people 


live in conditions that can hardly be called 
human. 


Among the social evils condemned by 
Archbishop Arias are Venezuela's wide- 
spread unemployment and extremely low 
wage rates. He pointed out that these 
exist at a time when owners are grow- 
ing richer and richer at an almost 
dizzying speed. 

Is this one of the countries we want 
tohelp? Isay “No.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened for several days to the de- 
bate on the Mutual Security Act of 1957. 
I have learned through this debate that 
there remains in the pipeline approxi- 
mately $6.2 billion of unexpended funds, 
that there is $1 billion of counterpart 
funds, plus $1 billion of Public Law 480 
generated local currencies available for 
economic development loans, or a total 
of $8.2 billion. Now this bill comes along 
and asks for an additional $3.2 billion, 
making a grand total of $11.4 billion. It 
appears that if there is this much money 
in unexpended funds and undelivered 
commitments to nearly 60 countries of 
the world to help them in their economic 
and military development, at this time 
when economy is the watchword in our 
Government it behooves us to proceed 
with caution. If the bill could be sepa- 
rated in some form in order that I might 
be able to vote in favor of military funds 
for our own Government, including the 
money we owe for leasing airbases and 
the maintenance of our military forces 
abroad, then I most certainly would vote 
for that portion of the bill. Since this 
cannot be done, and 90 percent of the 
military appropriation contained in this 
measure would be used to help support 
the military forces of many foreign 
countries, I am sure that these funds will 
be more or less an outright gift to these 
foreign nations. 

The bill also proposes to set up a de- 
velopment loan fund of $500 million a 
year, a soft-loan program, so to speak, 
with low interest rates. In many cases 
also this money will never be repaid, but 
will become an outright gift. I feel the 
Export-Import Bank should be used for 
borrowing of such funds. 

Since the year 1945 we have spent some 
$57 billion in these various countries of 
the world which we call our allies, and 
most all of these countries are eco- 
nomically sound and on their feet today. 
I hesitate to vote for the continuation of 
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such a program which may go on indefi- 
nitely. Since we have such a great 
amount of surpluses of our basic agri- 
cultural commodities such as wheat, 
corn, cotton, and so forth, I feel we 
should send these surpluses to foreign 
countries and accept their currency and 
use that to aid in stabilizing the economy 
of these countries, if necessary. 

I come from an area in Kansas that 
has suffered severely from adverse 
weather conditions for over 5 years, and 
many of the people in my area are facing 
a financial crisis due to lower prices, 
higher costs, no production, and in- 
creased taxes. For these reasons, I vote 
for the bill reluctantly. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, there 
is no question in my mind that the for- 
eign aid program is marked by a degree 
of waste, extravagance, and improvi- 
dence that has greatly aroused the con- 
cern and opposition of many Americans. 

This lengthy debate is drawing to a 
close and I will not presume to say more 
than will rather briefly outline my gen- 
eral views on this controversial bill. 

First, I favor and support as I have 
always done in this Chamber the pro- 
motion and implementation of whole- 
hearted international cooperation de- 
signed to check world communism, 
strengthen the Free World and achieve 
world peace. To this end, Iam prepared 
to support the general objectives of this 
legislation. 

However, since I believe that on all 
the evidence before us, it has been clearly 
and conclusively demonstrated (a) that 
our aid, both military and economic, has 
been lavish, misdirected and highly 
questionable in all too many instances; 
(b) that it has not been either appre- 
ciated or properly used in many nations 
where it has been granted and distrib- 
uted; (c) that in all too many cases, it 
has been wastefully, extravagantly and 
improvidently administered; (d) foreign 
aid for these and other reasons has as- 
sumed a character that strongly suggests 
enrichment of private interests and fail- 
ure of its material assistance in terms of 
money and materials to reach those for 
whom it was intended by this Congress. 

It is long past the time I think when 
Congress should move to cut foreign aid 
down very materially. Economically, 


many of the assisted nations have long 


since more than recovered from the 
shocks and ravaging effects of war; mil- 
itarily new concepts and new weapons 
and devices have changed the whole 
world picture and warrant drastic revi- 
sion and reduction of the dollar value of 
this type of assistance. Incidental mili- 
tary help and support can likewise be 
curtailed. 

Because in principle I would rather 
loan than grant in relation to many ac- 
tivities of the foreign aid program, I in- 
tend to support a pilot,“ 1-year, exper- 
imental project for development fund 
loans. I do not believe we should go 
further in extending the program into 
the future and hope it will be brought 
back on an annual basis for the careful 
scrutiny and study, and, as and if nec- 
essary, the revision or termination, if 
justified, by the Congress. 

There are currently many billions of 
dollars of unexpended and unobligated 
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funds in the foreign aid “pipeline,” and 
these huge funds will keep the program 
going for some time. It would not be 
good business or sound judgment to al- 
low the full amount provided by the 
committee bill, and I propose to vote 
for substantial cuts across the board 
that will enable the program to carry 
out its essential objectives in an eco- 
nomical and efficient manner. This is 
imperative if we are to have in mind the 
great importance this year of exercis- 
ing effective economy in the interest of 
the American taxpayer. 

While I have some very serious mis- 
givings and doubts about this overall 
program, the world situation is critical 
and in my opinion it requires the con- 
tinuance of certain aid and assistance 
abroad to carry out our foreign policy, 
to combat and check communism, and 
to strengthen sincere and faithful al- 
lies of the free world. But economy and 
efficiency and the elimination of waste, 
duplication, and extravagance must pre- 
Men In that spirit, I will support the 
bill. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask for a vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. PORTER]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FULTON) 
there were—ayes 7, noes 168. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that the Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (S. 2130) to amend further the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 213, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Yes, in- 
deed, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Smirxu of Wisconsin moves to recom- 
mit the bill, S. 2130, to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs with instructions to report 
the same back forthwith with the following 
amendment: On page 6, strike out line 24 
and all that follows down through line 3 
on page 17, and insert the following: 

“Sec. 6. Title II of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, which relates to 
development assistance, is further amended 
by striking out ‘this title’ and ‘411 (c) in 
section 201 (c)’ and substituting, respec- 
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tively, ‘this title or section 400 (a) and 
411 (b)“. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 181, nays 227, not voting 24, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 148 
YEAS—181 
Abbitt Pisher Morrison 
Abernethy Flynt Moulder 
Adair Forrester Murray 
Albert Fountain Neal 
Alexander Frazier Nicholson 
Alger Gary Nimtz 
Andersen, Gavin Norrell 
H. Carl George O'Hara, Minn, 
Andresen, Grant O'’Konski 
August H. Gray Passman 
Andrews Gregory Patman 
Ashmore Gross Pfost 
Barden Gwinn Pilcher 
Baring Haley Piliion 
Bass, Tenn Hardy Poage 
Beckworth Harrison, Nebr. Polk 
Belcher Harrison, Va. Reed 
Bennett, Fia. Harvey Rees, Kans. 
Bennett, Mich. Hébert Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bentley Hemphill Riley 
Berry Henderson Rivers 
Betts Hiestand Robeson, Va. 
Blatnik Hoffman Rogers, Colo 
Blitch Holt rs, 
Bosch Hull Rogers, Tex. 
Bow Ikard Rutherford 
Bray Jarman Saylor 
Brooks, La. Jenkins Scott, N.C. 
Brooks, Tex. Jennings Scrivner 
Brown, Ga. Jensen Sheehan 
Brown, Mo. Johansen Sheppard 
Brown, Ohlo Jonas Shuford 
Brownson Keeney Siler 
Budge Kilday Simpson, III. 
Burdick Kilgore Smith, Calif. 
Burleson Kitchin Smith, Kans, 
Byrd Knox Smith, Va. 
Byrne, III. Krueger Smith Wis. 
Cannon Laird Steed 
Cederberg Landrum Talle 
Chelf Lanham Teague, Tex. 
Chenoweth Lennon Thomas 
Church Lipscomb Thompson, La. 
Clark Long Thompson, Tex. 
Clevenger Loser Thomson, Wyo. 
Collier McCulloch Tuck 
Colmer McDonough Utt 
Cooley McGregor Van Pelt 
Cooper McIntire Watts 
Cunningham, MeMillan Wesver 
Nebr. McVey Whitener 
Davis, Tenn. Mack, Wash. Whitten 
Dempsey Wier 
Denton Marshall Williams, Miss, 
Dies Mason Willis 
Dorn, S. C Meeder Wilson, Ind. 
Dowdy Michel 
Durham Miller, Nebr. Withrow 
Edmondson Mills Wright 
Engle Minshall Young 
Evins Moore 
Feighan Morris 
NAYS—227 
Addonizio Boyle Cretella 
Allen, Calif. Breeding Cunningham, 
Allen, III. Broomfield Towa 
Arends Broyhill Curtin 
Ashley Byrne, Pa. Curtis, Mass. 
Aspinall Byrnes, Wis. Curtis, Mo. 
Auchincloss Dague 
Avery Carnahan Dawson, Utah 
Ayres Delaney 
Chamberlain Dellay 
Baldwin Chiperfiela Dennison 
Barrett Christopher Derounian 
Bass, N. H. Chudoff Devereux 
Bates Coad Diggs 
Baumhart Coffin Dingell 
Cole Dixon 
Boland Corbett Dollinger 
Bolling Coudert Donohue 
Bolton Cramer Dooley 
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Dorn, N. T. Kelley, Pa. Reece, Tenn. 
Doyle Kelly, N. Y. Reuss 
Dwyer Keogh Rhodes, Pa. 
Eberharter Kilburn Riehiman 
Elliott King Roberts 
Fallon Kluczynskl Robsion, Ky. 
Farbstein Knutson Rodino 
Fascell Lane Rogers, Mass. 
Fenton Lankford Rooney 
Flood Latham Roosevelt 
Fogarty LeCompte Sadlak 
Forand Lesinski Santangelo 
Ford McCarthy, St. George 
Frelinghuysen McConnell Saund 
Friedel McCormack Schenck 
Fuiton McFall Schwengel 
Garmatz McGovern Scott, Pa. 
Gathings McIntosh Scudder 
Gordon Macdonald Seety-Brown 
Granahan Machrowicz Selden 
Green, Oreg. Mack, III. Shelley 
Green, Pa. Madden Sieminski 
Griffin Magnuson Sikes 
Gubser Martin Simpson, Pa. 
Hagen Matthews Sisk 
Hale May Smith, Miss, 
aleck Merrow Spence 
irden Metcalf Springer 
À Miller, Calif. Staggers 
Haskell Miiler, Md. Stauffer 
Hays, Ark. Miller, N.Y. Sullivan 
Hays, Ohio Montoya Taber 
Healey Morano Taylor 
Heselton Morgan Teague, Calif. 
Hess Moss Tewes 
HUI Multer Thompson, N. J. 
Hillings Mumma Tollefson 
Hoeven Natcher Trimble 
Holifield Norblad Udall 
Holland O'Brien, II. Unman 
Holmes O'Brien, N. Y. Vanik 
Horan O'Hara, III. Van Zandt 
er O'Neill Vinson 
Huddleston Osmers Vorys 
e Ostertag Vursell 
Jackson Patterson Wainwright 
James Pelly Westland 
Johnson Perkins Wharton 
Jones, Ala. Philbin Widnall 
Jones, Mo. Poff Wigglesworth 
Juda Porter Williams, N. Y. 
Karsten Price Wilson, Calif, 
Kean Prouty Wolverton 
Kearney Rabaut Yates 
Kearns Radwan Younger 
Keating Rains Zablocki 
Kee Ray Zelenko 
NOT VOTING—24 
Anderson, Bush Mailliard 
Mont. Celler Powell 
Anfuso Davis, Ga Preston 
Bailey Dawson, III. Scherer 
Beamer Fino Teller 
Griffiths ‘Thornberry 
Bonner Herlong Walter 
Boykin Holtzman 
Buckley Kirwan 
So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Scherer for, with Mr. Mailliard against. 

Mr. Preston for, with Mr. Holtzman 
against. 

Mr. Bonner for, with Mr. Celler against. 

Mr. Bailey for, with Mr. Kirwan against. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia for, with Mr. Dawson 
of Illinois against. 

Mr, Fino for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. Herlong for, with Mr. Anfuso against. 

Mr. Boggs for, with Mr. Walter against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Boykin with Mr. Bush. 
Mr. Powell with Mr. Beamer. 


Mr. CANNON changed his vote from 
nay to yea. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 254, nays 154, not voting 24, 


as follows: 


Addonizio 
Allen, Calif. 
Allen, III. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Auchincloss 
Avery 

Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Barrett 
Bass, N. H. 
Bates 
Baumhart 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Blatnik 


Broomfield 
Broyhill 
Byrd 

Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Canfield 
Carnahan 
Carrigg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 
Chenoweth 
Chiperfield 


Cretella 
Cunningham, 
Iowa 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 


Derounian 
Devereux 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dollinger 
Donohue 


Frazier 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Albert 
Alexander 
Alger 
Andersen, 
H. Carl 
Andresen, 
August H. 
Andrews 


[Roll No. 149] 


YEAS—254 


Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 

Fulton 
Garmatz 

Gary 
Gathings 
Gordon 
Granahan 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 


Hill 
Hillings 
Holifield 
Holland 
Holmes 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Huddleston 
Hyde 
Jackson 
James 
Jenkins 
Johnson 


Kelly. N. X. 
K 


McCarthy 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McFall 
McGovern 


Miller, Md. 
Miller, N. Y. 
Montoya 
Morano 


NAYS—154 


Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 


Morgan 
Moss 

Multer 
Mumma 
Notcher 
Norblad 
O'Brien, III. 
O'Brien, N. Y. 
O'Hara, Hl. 


Rhodes, Pa. 


Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Sadlak 
Santangelo 


Van Zandt ~ 


Vursell 


Wigglesworth 
Williams, N. Y. 
Wilson, Calif. 
Wolverton 
Wright 

Yates 
Younger 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Burleson 
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Byrne, Ml. Jonas Rees, Kans, 
Cannon Keeney Riley 
Cederberg Kilgore Rivers 
Church Kitchin Robeson, Va. 
Cievenger Knox Rogers, Fla. 
Collier Krueger Rogers, Tex. 
Coimer Laird Rutherford 
Cooley Landrum Saylor 
Cunningham, Lennon Scott, N. G. 

Nebr. Lipscomb Scrivner 
Dempsey Long Sheehan 
Dies McCulloch Sheppard 
Dorn, S. C. McDonough Shuford 
Dowd McGregor Sikes 
Edmondson McIntire Siler 
Fisker McMillan Simpson, III. 
Flynt McVey Smith, Calif. 
Forrester Mack, Wash. Smith, Kaus. 
Fountain Me hon Smith, Va. 
Gavin Mason Smith, Wis. 
George Michel Steed 
Grant Miller, Nebr. Talle 
Gray Mills ‘Teague, Tex, 
Gross Minshall Thomas 
Gwinn Moore Thompson, La. 
Haley Morris Thempson, Tex. 
Harris Morrison Thomson, Wyo. 
Harrison, Nebr. Moulder ‘Tuck 
Harrison, Va. Murray Utt 
Harvey Neal Van Pelt 
Hemphill Nicholson Weaver 
Henderson Nimtz Wharton 
Hiestand Norrell Whitener 
Hoeven O’Hara, Minn. Whitten 
Hoffman O'Konski Williams, Miss. 
Holt Passman Willis 
Hull Patman Wilson, Ind. 
Ikard Pilcher Winstead 
Jarman Poage Withrow 
Jennings Polk oung 
Jensen Reece, Tenn. 
Johansen Reed 

NOT VOTING—24 

Anderson, Bush Mailliard 

Mont. Celler Powell 
Anfuso Davis, Ga Preston 
Bailey Dawson, Ill, Scherer 
Beamer Fino Teller 
Boggs Griffiths Thornberry 
Bonner Herlong Walter 
Boykin Holtzman 
Buckley Kirwan 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Mailliard for, with Mr. Scherer against, 

Mr. Boggs for, with Mr. Preston against. 

Mr. Walter for, with Mr. Bonner against. 

Mr. Fino for, with Mr. Bailey against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Davis of Georgia, 
against. 

Mr. Anfuso for, with Mr. Herlong against. 

Mr. Dawson of Illinois for, with Mr. 
Beamer against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Boykin with Mr. Bush. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mrs, BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp rela- 
tive to the use of women by the ICA and 
filed program specifically planned to 
benefit women in the emerging countries 
of the world. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, in my 
own study of the various areas of ICA 
activities I have spent some time in dis- 
covering whether there have been any 
special programs focused upon those 
things particularly important to women, 
as well as to ask how many women serve 
in the ICA programs and at what levels. 
The results of my inquiries, though not 
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satisfying, 
heartening. 

As one travels in countries still in more 
or less primitive living, one is struck by 
the fact that the major emphasis of all 
those who are attempting to raise the 
standards of living seems to pay all too 
little attention to the vital part the wom- 
en of all these countries will have to play 
in the future. It has been exceedingly 
good to find that ICA has made a good 
start, not only in the programs with a 
special emphasis upon women, but also 
in the use of women in its employ. 

The total personnel of ICA today is 
5,334; overseas, 3,580; Washington, 1,754. 
Total women in ICA, 1,703; overseas, 775; 
Washington, 928. 

Of this total of 928 there are profes- 
sional and technical, 107; of these, 3 hold 
the rank of GS-15, 6 hold the rank of GS- 
14, 15 hold the rank of GS-13. 

Administrative, 99; of these, 1 holds 
the rank of GS-15, 2 hold the rank of GS- 
14, 11 hold the rank of GS-13, leaving 
722 in secretarial and other such posts. 

Of the 775 women overseas, 249 profes- 
sional and technical; of these 72 are in 
the top FSS, FSR, ICA corresponding to 
GS-13-15; 44 administrative—2 in the 3 
top grades; 482 secretarial, and so forth. 

To reduce these figures to percentages: 
Women in total ICA personnel, 31.9 per- 
cent; women in professional, technical, 
and administration positions, 29.3 per- 
cent; women in secretarial positions, 
70.7 percent; women in the top three 
grades, 6.5 percent of total women em- 
ployees; women in the top 3 grades in 
Washington, 4 percent; women in the 
top 3 grades overseas, 9.5 percent. 

May I say that this is a good begin- 
ning but only a beginning. There are 
many women in this country who are 
both well trained and experienced in 
these particular fields. I would suggest 
to the ICA the increase of their use of 
such women in areas of policymaking 
as well as in administration and field- 
work. And I urge also that ICA author- 
ities give more and more opportunities to 
the goodly number of junior profes- 
sional women who hold grades below 
GS-13 and the ICA equivalents. This 
is particularly pertinent, Mr. Chairman, 
as free nations emerge from territorial 
and other such status in Africa, the Near 
East, and Asia, it becomes increasingly 
important to recognize the part that the 
women of these countries will assume in 
national affairs. Our program should be 
correspondingly orientated to their needs 
and their development. I would urge 
that ICA place greater emphasis upon 
this aspect of the program, and look to- 
ward placing more women in the policy- 
making positions of the Agency. 

The ICA has submitted a statement to 
me which outlines in response to my in- 
quiries the nature of the programs de- 
signed to meet the needs of women in 
underdeveloped countries. Certain that 
will be of interest, I include this as part 
of my remarks: 

WOMEN IN ICA ProcRamMs 

Most of the countries which ICA is assist- 
ing are primarily rural, and the programs 
for which these countries have requested 
ICA assistance are directed primarily to the 
needs of the rural people. United States 
technical assistance is increasingly predicat- 


are both interesting and 
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ed on the recognition of women as a 50-per- 
cent-plus influence in the economic and 
social development of cooperating countries 
and on the need for the family approach to 
improvement programs. This means that in 
programs in education, agricultural exten- 
sion, and in community development, recog- 
nition is given to the needs of the whole 
family. 

While most ICA programs benefit women 
in general ways, certain programs are di- 
rected to areas of particular concern to 
them. ICA women technicans who are 
trained as educators, extension agents, pub- 
lic health nurses, health educators, and social 
welfare advisers have, at the request of the 
governments, been attached to United States 
missions in over one-half of the cooperating 
countries. All of these, through the train- 
ing of nationals and work with families and 
communities, are directly assisting in raising 
the standard of home and family life. 

Assistance in the training of home eco- 
nomics is one expanding field of technical 
assistance designed to meet the needs of 
women in better health for their families, 
improved homes, improved care of children, 
better nutrition and better use of the fam- 
ily income. There are now 79 individual 
United States trained home economists 
working in some 25 different countries 
throughout the world under the ICA pro- 
gram; 8 additional specialists in this field 
are now being recruited, and after their as- 
signment training in home economics will be 
extended to 5 more countries. In addition, 
11 United States colleges are assisting in 
the training of home economists in the co- 
operating countries. For example, in India, 
the University of Tennessee is giving techni- 
cal assistance in home economics to 5 In- 
dian institutions; in Brazil, Jordan, Panama, 
Turkey, and Thailand, United States col- 
leges are working with colleges in those 
countries to train home economists. 

The field of public health is another area 
in which the needs and interests of women 
play a predominant role in ICA activities. 
It is also an area in which ICA women have 
made a major contribution as doctors and 
nurses working to improve hygiene and sani- 
tation in the homes and communities of the 
cooperating countries. Under the ICA pro- 
gram assistance in public health is extended 
to over 40 countries. Our programs are de- 
signed to help lay the groundwork for stead- 
ily improving public health organization and 
programing in the various countries, through 
(1) control of specific diseases; (2) improve- 
ment of environmental sanitation; (3) con- 
sultation on construction, equipment and 
operation of health facilities; and (4) train- 
ing and education. Significant social change 
is taking place in many countries by the en- 
try of young women into the nursing pro- 
fession, where hitherto such a career for 
young women had been frowned upon. 
While a great deal has been accomplished, 
there is still much to be done in this field. 
More health trained personnel is needed at 
all levels in the newly developing countries; 
health administrators, doctors, nurses, nurse 
aids, midwives, health educators, sanitarians, 
laboratory technicians, research specialists, 
health statisticians, and others. As the 
need becomes more apparent, it can be ex- 
pected that more and more women will be 
trained to move into these activities. 

In the field of education, programs are 
carried on in 49 different countries. Those 
directed at the child of school age generally 
includes both girls and boys. Social customs 
and cultural patterns in certain countries 
have imposed some handicaps, both in the 
use of women as teachers and in the inclu- 
sion of girls in instruction classes. In coun- 
tries of the Middle East, in particular, social 
customs long denied education to girls and 
women. This barrier is gradually being 
broken down, however, and in many of these 
countries, the ICA education programs have 
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provided the stimulus for the establishment 
of the first schools for girls in the country. 

In some countries adult education is part 
of the formal school program, and instruc- 
tion is given in personal health and hygiene, 
child care, better agricultural practices and 
vocational work. In others, adults often 
informally come to school with children and 
study along with them. Thus, through 
ICA’s education program, girls and women 
are being given not only knowledge of and 
training in better methods of doing things, 
but also opportunities to participate in 
group and community activities. 

Aid is also being given at the university 
level, and opportunities are being made 
available for an increasing number of women 
to obtain college training. ICA has encour- 
aged American educational institutions to 
enter into agreements with foreign universi- 
ties, under which the American schools ex- 
tend aid in many fields of education, includ- 
ing training for school administrators, and 
normal school teachers, elementary educa- 
tion, rural teachers, vocational training, etc. 
As of now, 87 such contracts, financed coop- 
eratively by the United States and the for- 
eign government, are in operation with insti- 
tutions of 43 countries. 

In the field of social welfare, trained United 
States advisers are assisting in five countries 
in developing and strengthening social serv- 
ices and in training staff. These include 
training of medical social workers for chil- 
dren’s hospitals and health centers and com- 
munity organizers to assist communities to 
develop needed community services. 

Thus, through the work of women techni- 
cians in education, home economics, health 
and related fields, countries are being en- 
couraged to approach the needs and interests 
of women on a broad basis. In addition, in 
Iran at the request of the Government a 
pilot project was recently carried out in 
women’s activities. Several women’s centers 
were set up to provide courses for women 
factory workers and women prisoners. 
Classes were offered in handicraft, first aid, 
child development, and group leadership, in 
addition to some basic homemaking courses. 
A day nursery was provided for working 
mothers. The goal of the project was to 
develop women leaders who could then go 
out and conduct similar courses for other 
women in other parts of the country. 

In August of last year, ICA sponsored a 
workshop in Latin America on the role of 
women in rural improvement. There were 
participants from 14 Latin American coun- 
tries, in addition to visitors from the United 
States and Canada. While the workshop was 
organized around the work of the home 
economist, the participants included also 
representatives of other fields concerned 
with rural family life, such as health, edu- 
cation, and social work. The workshop af- 
forded an opportunity for individuals repre- 
senting different technical fields and agen- 
cies as well as different countries to discuss 
programs, problems, and solutions of concern 
to all. In addition, it focused attention on 
the need for more adequate education for 
women of Latin America, as well as on the 
vital need for activating programs of an 
educational nature directed toward the im- 
provement of rural life in the area. 

In addition to the United States women 
technicians who go overseas to work in pro- 
grams of interest to women, an increasing 
number of women are brought to the United 
States for training and observation. Though 
the objectives of their coming are primarily 
for observation and training in technical 
fields, each is given an opportunity also to 
observe women's activities In this country 
and to become acquainted with the numer- 
ous ways in which women participate in all 
phases of life in the United States. 

The newly independent and emerging 
countries are increasingly using the com- 
munity development technique in their na- 
tion-building programs to enlist the interest 
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and encourage the participation of the bulk 
of their people—men, women, and youth— 
in self-help endeavors to raise standards of 
living, increase productivity and achieve 
certain political objectives. ICA is assisting 
20 countries to carry out such programs, 
This is a social process by which the people 
of a community organize themselves for 
planning and action; define their common 
and individual needs and problems; make 
group and individual plans to meet their 
needs and solve their problems; execute 
their plans with a maximum of reliance upon 
community resources; and supplement their 
resources, when necessary, with services and 
material from governmental and nongovern- 
mental agencies outside the community, 

These programs include multipurpose vil- 
lage-level women workers. ICA women 
technicians assist in the training of these 
workers in the basic techniques of hygiene, 
environmental sanitation, food preservation 
and preparation, and child care, in addition 
to methods of organizing group activities 
and utilizing educational techniques. 

Since most underdeveloped countries are 
largely agricultural, the programs are 
oriented to the needs of the rural areas. 
However, one country—Ethiopia—has re- 
quested assistance in a program for women 
in the urban area of the capital, and ICA 
has financed a contract with the YWCA to 
assist the Ethiopians to organize and oper- 
ate a center for young women. This center 
is providing educational classes in such 
things as home management, cooking, child 
care, and first aid, in addition to leadership 
training. 

This question as to whether any thought 
has been given to creating a specific devision 
in overseas missions designed to fit the 
women of the country in their particular 
needs was carefully considered by the Agency 
in 1954-55. The idea that perhaps our over- 
seas programs were not sufficiently tailored 
to meet the needs of women and the family 
resulted in the dispatch of a survey group to 
the field in the fall of 1954. Recommenda- 
tions of that survey group for a women’s 
program were referred for comment to out- 
standing women in the field and to a special 
meeting of representatives from national 
organizations. The conclusion of that meet- 
ing was that there was no need to establish 
a women's affairs division as such. It was 
in fact concluded that to set up such a divi- 
sion would hinder rather than assist the 
Agency in applying to its technical assistance 
programs the basic principle that women, as 
well as men, must share in efforts to improve 
the economic, political, and social well-being 
of the family, the community and the Na- 
tion. The status of women in a country is 
a matter that outsiders, especially those 
who represent a foreign government, must 
approach delicately, if at all. The chal- 
lenging of old ways must be done by people 
themselves when they see change is neces- 
sary for progress to take place. 

It was therefore considered unwise to adopt 
any program which would tend, by its very 
nature, to focus on women as something 
separate and apart, thus emphasizing their 
difference of status. Rather, it seemed more 
desirable to make the emphasis subjective, 
as opposed to objective, and approach the 
problem through renewed efforts to assure 
that women's needs and interests were en- 
compassed in the whole of our program 
planning. 

The ICA technical-assistance program and 
the technicians associated with it are con- 
stantly influencing and hastening changes 
in attitudes toward the participation of 
women in community life. United States 
women technicians are not only demonstrat- 
ing the ability of women in technical fields, 
but are also proving a point through exam- 
ple—hby being accepted as a normal part of 
the technical group without losing face or 
being adversely affected. 
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ICA expects to continue its efforts and 
to seek new ways of fuller exploitation of 
women’s role in improvement programs. The 
results of the Latin American workshop re- 
ferred to in answer to the second question 
are being studied, and consideration is being 
given to similar workshops in other areas. 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who spoke on the bill today may be per- 
mitted to revise and extend their re- 
marks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
in line with my previous statement, in 
view of the author of the request, I am 
compelled to object. If some other Mem- 
ber should make the request I would 
not object. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. LANHAM] may extend 
his remarks in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Speaker, I object. 


Mr. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
who have spoken in the Committee of 
the Whole on the bill just passed may 
have permission to revise and extend 
their remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


MOTION TO DISCHARGE 
COMMITTEES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman will 
state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
rules provide that after a motion to dis- 
charge a committee has been on the 
Calendar of Motions to Discharge Com- 
mittees 7 days, it shall be in order on 
the second or fourth Monday of any 
month to call up such a motion, and so 
forth. 

The particular motion to which I refer 
is the one having been signed by 218 
Members and referred to the calendar on 
July 11. It proposes to discharge the 
Committee on Rules from further con- 
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sideration of House Resolution 249, mak- 
ing in order consideration of H. R. 2474, 
the so-called postal employees pay raise 
bill. 

I should like to propound a parliamen- 
tary inquiry to ascertain from the Speak- 
er whether it will be necessary to have a 
session of the House tomorrow in order 
to comply with the 7-day provision of the 
rule to make it possible to call up the 
motion on Monday next? 

The SPEAKER. In reply to the par- 
liamentary inquiry, the Chair will state 
that the motion to which the gentleman 
refers, having been signed by 218 Mem- 
bers, was referred to the Calendar of Mo- 
tions to Discharge Committees on 
Thursday, July 11. Counting that day, 
Friday, July 12, and the 5 days the House 
has been in session this week, the 7-day 
requirement of the rule has been met as 
of today, and the motion may be called 
up under the rule on Monday next, ` 
whether the House is in session on to- 
morrow or not, 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
EZRA T. BENSON 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, a press 
report appearing in the Washington Post 
of July 16, 1957, informs us: 

Agriculture Secretary Ezra T. Benson yes- 
terday asked Congress for authority to drop 
acreage controls for corn and set price sup- 
ports on the key feed grain at any level he 
deemed advisable. * * * Benson advocated 
junking the 20-year-old acreage-control sys- 
tem on corn, the Nation's basic livestock 
feed grain. At the same time, he urged 
repeal of a current law under which price 
supports for corn automatically go up when 
surpluses go down. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that the present 
Secretary of Agriculture has all but de- 
molished the corn program that was es- 
tablished during 20 years of construc- 
tive bipartisan effort. Now, the Sec- 
retary is proposing to remove what 
little remains in the form of a corn pro- 
gram. If he is granted power by the 
Congress to end the corn acreage pro- 
gram and to set price support levels at 
his discretion between zero and 90 
percent of parity, the farmer will be 
thrown from the frying pan into the 
fire. 

Corn is so basic to our entire feed 
grain and livestock price structure, that 
any further weakening of the corn pro- 
gram will have the most devastating 
effect on our entire farm economy. 
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The news article further informs us: 

Benson conceded his proposal would mean 
lower income to some commercial feed-grain 
growers. But he said it would be “a great 
step in the direction of freedom for farmers.” 
He also said it would reduce both the market 
prices and price supports of feed grains and 
lead to increased livestock production. This 
would reduce the cost of the Government 
farm program and “assist in meeting the 
public demand for economy in government,” 
he said, 


Mr. Speaker, we ought to have learned 
by now to be more than skeptical of the 
Secretary’s plans relating to farm in- 
come, surpluses, and Government econ- 
omy. He has watched farm income dive 
by one-fourth at the same time practi- 
cally every other segment of the economy 
was being stimulated by Federal policies 
that helped produce a great financial 
and industrial boom. The farm surplus 
has tripled during the time Mr. Benson 
has been experimenting with his farm 
theories and all of this has cost the tax- 
payers three times more in Mr. Benson's 
4-year term than the previous Secretaries 
of Agriculture spent in 20 years. 

Mr. Benson stubbornly refuses to ac- 
cept the fact that dropping price-support 
levels is not the way to get farmers to 
control their production, nor is it a good 
way to save the taxpayers. As a matter 
of fact, the quickest way to bring about 
surplus production is to drop the farmer’s 
price per unit to the point where he is 
forced to increase his total production in 
order to survive. Farmers have demon- 
strated time after time that they will 
gladly cooperate with a controlled-pro- 
duction program provided they can be 
assured of a reasonable price on what 
they do produce. 

When Mr. Benson says he wants Con- 
gress to give the farmers more freedom 
by permitting him to lower farm price 
supports, he is in effect suggesting that 
the freedom which farmers want is the 
anarchy of uncontrolled production. 
This is the kind of freedom that permits 
farm prices to sink to the bottom while 
farm families are forced to pay through 
the nose for every item that they buy in 
an economy of administered prices. 

When we have returned to the com- 
monsense assumption that farmers can- 
not sell in a free market and buy in a 
controlled market, just so soon will we 
be back cn the track that leads to a 
sound farm program, 


ASBOLISHING THE LEASE-PURCHASE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unamious consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
last week the Public Works Committee 
Subcommittee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, of which I am chairman, re- 
ported out H. R. 4660 which had been 
introduced by me. This bill would 
abolish the lease-purchase program and 
authorize a 5-year construction program 
of public buildings aggregating $1,500,- 
000,060. 
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I have learned today that a vicious 
campaign has gotten underway to con- 
vince Members of this body, contractors, 
the labor unions involved, and the gen- 
eral public that the repeal of the lease- 
purchase program will result in less con- 
struction of public buildings. Nothing 
could be further from the fact. 

I wish that every Member would take 
the time to read the hearings held by my 
committee. The testimony of the repre- 
sentatives of General Services Adminis- 
tration and the Post Office Department 
tell the sorry tale of the utter failure of 
the lease-purchase program. Although 
146 buildings have been approved by the 
House and Senate Public Works Com- 
mittees for construction under that pro- 
gram, only 1 building is now under 
construction after 3 years of the pro- 
gram. While certain suggestions have 
been made for improvement in the pro- 
gram, they offered little hope for actu- 
ally getting any buildings started. The 
reason is the investors simply are not in- 
terested in the program with the pres- 
ent money market being what it is. The 
Government is the victim of its own 
tight money policy. 

Not only is there little hope that any 
considerable number of buildings ever 
will be built under lease-purchase, but 
even if through some miracle a few 
buildings were to be constructed, the 
cost to the taxpayers under that pro- 
gram would be at least 75 percent 
greater than under the direct appropria- 
tion method. . The reason for this is the 
higher interest rate and the payment of 
taxes on Federal buildings under lease- 
purchase. The latter represents a de- 
parture from all known Federal policy. 

An analysis made by the General Ac- 
counting Office at my request shows 
that the lease-purchase program for the 
146 projects approved by the Congres- 
sional committees would cost more than 
$750 million—that is right; three-fourths 
of a billion dollars—in excess of what 
the cost would be under the direct ap- 
propriation method. Those are the 
GAO figures, not mine. 

My bill provides that all of the 146 
projects approved under lease-purchase 
shall go forward under direct appropri- 
ation. Not one project will be lost. 
The same sites will be used and all of 
the architectural and engineering plans 
previously prepared can be utilized. In 
addition, there will be more than one- 
half billion dollars out of the $1,500,- 
000,000 authorized available for addi- 
tional projects. Here is the one possi- 
ble way of getting under way in the 
quickest time a program to make avail- 
able the post offices and courthouses 
throughout the country which are so 
sorely needed. 

It is argued that Congress will not 
appropriate the funds needed for a di- 
rect appropriation program since that 
would unbalance the budget. Never has 
a grosser misrepresentation been made 
to this body than the utterance that ob- 
ligations under the lease-purchase pro- 
gram will not unbalance the budget 
while direct appropriations will. As the 
Administrator of General Services Ad- 
ministration testified in answer to a 
question, the obligation to pay lease- 
purchase contracts are just as binding 
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an obligation of the Federal Govern- 
ment as are series E bonds. I for one 
will never believe that the Members of 
this body or the general public can be 
deluded by the misrepresentation that 
the Government can enter into con- 
tracts to pay hundreds of millions of 
dollars with interest thereon without in- 
creasing the national debt even though 
it is not entered into the books as such. 

In this connection you should note 
this comment which appears in the re- 
port of the Appropriations Committee 
on the independent offices appropriation 
bill, 1958: 

Next year the committee will consider 
financing for a $350 million to $500 million 
public building program by direct appro- 
priation if the present lease-purchase pro- 
gram is not operating satisfactorily. The 
GSA asked the Bureau of the Budget for 
$335 million this year to finance a construc- 
tion program by direct appropriation but 
this request was denied. 


I also want to point out that my bill 
continues the authorization to the Post 
Office Department to enter into long- 
term leases for post offices, which au- 
thorization appears in section 203 of the 
Building Act of 1949. 

In summary, it is highly questionable 
if any buildings will ever go ahead un- 
der lease-purchase. My bill makes pro- 
vision for every building that was ap- 
proved under lease-purchase, using the 
same sites and plans. Moreover, we 
authorized more than a half-billion dol- 
lars for additional projects which have 
not been included under lease- purchase. 
And above all, it should be emphasized 
the passage of the bill will be one of the 
most substantial economy moves of this 
Congress since it will save more than 
$750 million in connection with the 
146 projects already approved and un- 
told millions more in the future. 


MUTUAL SECURITY 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr.FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing my service in Congress it has been 
my responsibility annually to vote upon 
legislation providing mutual security ap- 
propriations. This legislation has of 
course been presented on the theory 
that the money appropriated was 
actually for our own defense and for 
the preservation of our own country 
against Communist aggression and that 
it was absolutely essential that we assist 
other countries so that they might join 
with us against Communist domination. 

During that time I have consistently 
believed that those annual appropria- 
tions could have been reduced without 
any injury to the principle of mutual 
security. Therefore, I uniformly voted 
for cuts in the amounts recommended 
for appropriations. However, after try- 
ing to effect the proper reductions in 
the amounts appropriated, I always 
voted for that legislation on final pas- 
sage. I so voted because, with all my 
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heart, I have wanted to preserve our 
form of government, our Constitution, 
and our landmarks, and I have wanted 
to have a part in helping defeat com- 
munism. $ 

Today, I am in somewhat of a quan- 
dary. Actually, I am wondering just 
what principles we wish to defend and 
to teach our allies. I ask this Congress, 
are we defending and endorsing certain 
decisions which the present United 
States Supreme Court says are the laws 
of our land? It has become utterly im- 
possible to sustain the conviction of a 
Communist in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. That Court has held that 
this Congress has exceeded its powers to 
inquire into communism, and has se- 
verely chastised Congress for attempt- 
ing to do so, and the powers of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
have been virtually destroyed by that 
Court. That Court has opened the files 
of the FBI to the Communists and to 
the criminals, and has upset every prin- 
ciple of law concerning the impeach- 
ment of witnesses by contradictory 
statements in criminal cases. That 
Court has ruled that confessions are 
inadmissible when made by a defendant 
in custody of the law and before ar- 
raignment, and has thereby imposed 
burdens that law enforcement officers 
cannot cope with. That decision was 
virtually an emancipation for all of the 
high-powered criminals in this country, 
including those convicted heretofore as 
well as those whom charges are pending 
against. That Court has destroyed our 
security system investigations so far as 
Government workers are concerned. 
That Court has held that California 
must admit a Communist to the practice 
of law and in that decision virtually said 
that communism is simply a political 
theory, thereby clothing communism 
with respectability. That Court vir- 
tually destroyed the law of wills in the 
Girard school case, and in that decision 
laid the foundation for other far-reach- 
ing illegal decisions against our people 
and our Government. That Court has 
rendered decisions in school cases, in 
harmony with certain sociologists who 
say our Constitution is a disgrace, there- 
by upsetting cases that had held other- 
wise for over 75 years, and by such rul- 
ings based on sociology has brought dis- 
aster to our public-school systems. That 
Court has reversed so many decisions 
that destroyed our ancient landmarks 
that I cannot attempt to catalog them 
all now. 

I am wondering if the rulings and 
principles referred to are what we wish 
to perpetuate? Are those rulings the 
principles we hope to impress upon other 
nations? It is my opinion that if we 
are to endorse those decisions by in- 
action, then the money we are spending 
and the boys we are sending overseas are 
in vain. If we will rise to our duty here, 
and restore constitutional Government 
then we will have something worth de- 
fending with our biood and our treasure. 
If we do not, then those cancers will de- 
stroy us no matter how much money we 
spend, no matter how many of our boys 
We send to early graves. I am wonder- 
ing what can this country expect Con- 
gress todoathome? Will Congress take 
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the initiative and restore constitutional 
Government? If Congress will, then I 
pledge myself to fight with you every 
inch of the way. If Congress will not, 
then so far as I am concerned, I think 
all our boys should be brought home, 
and we should stop taxing our people to 
support a theory that we are not de- 
fending within our own borders. Our 
boys and our money can doubtless be of 
value in opposing communism, but only 
with the cooperation and full support of 
the Congress of the United States, and 
those who would send our youth and our 
moneys overseas should be the first to 
see that they have fully measured up to 
their responsibility. 


MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM IN 
IRAN 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include a letter from the Comptroller 
General of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is a letter from the Comptroller 
General of the United States: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
Unitep STATES, 
Washington, July 16, 1957. 
Hon. THOMAS S. GORDON, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mn. CHAIRMAN: During appearances 
by representatives of our office before your 
committee on May 22 and 23 last, requests 
was made by Mr. Fulton for our comments 
on critical statements about the mutual se- 
curity program in Iran contained in recent 
magazine articles and other documents, 

Herewith are four copies of a memo- 
randum dealing with references to the Iran 
program in magazine articles and public 
statements, which we believe were the basis 
for Mr. FULTON’s request. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE: ADDITIONAL 
STATEMENT ON ASSISTANCE PROGRAM FOR 
IRAN AS ADMINISTERED BY THE INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, REQUESTED IN 
HEARINGS BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN Arrams 


In the course of testimony by representa- 
tives of our ofice before the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs on May 22 and 23, 
last, Mr. FULTON, a member of the commit- 
tee, requested us to furnish our comments 
on critical magazine articles and other pub- 
licity concerning the Iran program. In re- 
sponse to this request this memorandum 
presents our comments on references to the 
Iran program included in recent public docu- 
ments and magazine articles which we be- 
lieve Mr. FULTON had in mind. 

We have previously submitted for the 
Record a summary of our findings as con- 
tained in an audit report on the assistance 
program for Iran which we transmitted to 
the Congress in March 1956. Our statement 
also made reference to followup action by 
ICA on the matters reported by us and such 
subsequent developments which we had been 
able to ascertain. 

The principal administrative deficiencies 
in the Iran program date back to the fiscal 
years 1952 and 1953 when as a Consequence 
of the urgency with which United States 
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assistance was considered necessary, the 
agency entered into sizable program com- 
mitments before an adequate field organi- 
zation was built up and sound programing 
and financial procedures were developed. 
Lagging administrative support by the Wash- 
ington office and the Embassy accentuated 
the shortcomings in the program. While 
some of the deficiencies of the earlier years 
were gradually being overcome, conditions 
deemed to be emergent continued to affect 
the program in fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 
Our examination of activities in these years 
disclosed the need for greater administra- 
tive efficiency in various management areas, 
In particular, this applied to project plan- 
ning, financial reporting, property account- 
ability, end-use investigations, internal con- 
trol at the provincial offices, and participa- 
tion of the appropriate Iranian agencies in 
carrying a fair share of the financial, admin- 
istrative, and technical responsibilities for 
the program. 

To what extent these management areas 
have been actually improved since our visit 
to Iran in August 1955 we are not in a posi- 
tion to say. As we pointed out in our previ- 
ous statement to the committee, our fol- 
lowup in regard to corrective action in Iran 
was limited to contact with ICA in Wash- 
ington and written representations from the 
overseas mission. We have not been able 
to send auditors to the field for a followup 
and to verify by on-the-spot examination 
the extent of improvements in administra- 
tive procedures and management practices 
since accomplished. 


STUDY BY INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 


Subsequent to the release of our report, 
the International Operations Subcommittee, 
of the House Committee on Government Op- 
erations, undertook an extensive study of 
the Iran program, using our report as a 
starting point, holding public hearings and 
covering additional phases of the program 
not dealt with in our audit. The subcom- 
mittee’s report, adopted and issued by the 
full committee on January 28, 1957, presented 
19 conclusions which deal with the follow- 
ing matters: 

Conclusions 1 through 5: Inadequate ad- 
ministration, and use of technical assistance 
funds to relieve emergency conditions in 
Iran rather than for a well-planned tech- 
nical or economic aid program. 

Conclusion 6: Only nominal participation 
by Iran in sharing costs of program. 

Conclusions 7 and 8: Questionable choice 
of industrial enterprises receiving support 
with United States funds, in particular in 
the case of the Karadj Dam project. 

Conclusion 9: Unauthorized use of tech- 
nica] assistance funds for a student training 
program, and lack of disclosure to Congress. 

Conclusions 10 through 14: Questionable 
use of United States aid for budgetary sup- 
port to Iran. 

Conclusion 15: Insufficient use of loans in 
place of grants to Iran. 

Conclusions 16 through 19: Inadequate or 
misleading presentation to the Congress on 
proposed and actual use of aid funds. 

The Director of ICA has furnished his 
agency’s comments on the 19 conclusions; 
they are inserted in the record of the hear- 
ings before the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs (pp. 619 to 629). The conclusions 
represent the opinion of the subcommittee, 
and are based in part on information de- 
veloped through its own investigations and 
hearings rather than by the General Ac- 
counting Office. In these circumstances we 
do not believe it would be proper for us to 
express our views on these conclusions. 


CONDITIONS REPORTED IN READER'S DIGEST, 
FEBRUARY 1957 

In the February 1957 issue of the Reader’s 

Digest an article appeared under the title 

“How Not to Handle Foreign Aid,” by Bernard 

S. Van Rensselaer, dealing principally with 
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conditions pertaining to the ICA program 
for Iran. Several of the conditions reported 
in the article are related to findings con- 
tained in the audit report of the General 
Accounting Office, while certain other inci- 
dents cited in the article had been developed 
by the International Operations Subcom- 
mittee. It is our understanding that the 
author of the article had not made an in- 
dependent on-the-spot review in Iran. 

Following are transactions criticized in the 
Reader's Digest article which are related to 
findings in the GAO report: 

1. Beet sugar refineries: The article's 
criticism is directed at the fact that a United 
States financed beet sugar refinery could 
not operate at capacity because Iranian 
farmers in the area had to be taught to grow 
the necessary beets. Yet the mission direc- 
tor bought machinery for a second refinery, 
and the machinery had to be stored. The 
GAO finding was that the machinery for 
both plants had been contracted for by Iran 
before ICA participated in the project. Ac- 
tually, the agency agreed to finance overdue 
payments on the machinery when Iran ran 
short of foreign exchange. We did find that 
the construction of both plants, which was 
an Iranian responsibility, was greatly de- 
layed and that farmers in one area had to 
be taught to grow sugar beets instead of 
poppies for making opium. We found some 
of the machinery in storage. 

2. Distribution of Treasury checks: The 
article charged that the mission director 
distributed United States Treasury checks 
directly to Iranian ministers in order to 
obligate funds when there were not enough 
ready projects available. Our report, in dis- 
cussing this action, stated that in August 
1952 some $1,240,616 in dollar checks were 
distributed to Iranian ministers for pro- 
curement of equipment outside of Iran. 
This action was contrary to normal pro- 
cedures and the practice was discontinued 
at the insistence of the Washington office 
shortly thereafter. 

3. Financing Iranian Government pay- 
rolls: The article relates the transfer of aid 
funds to the Government of Iran to meet 
Government payrolls and to raise salaries. 
We reported the use of funds for budgetary 
support of the Iranian Government in gen- 
eral; however, we did not explore what 
budgetary expenditures in particular were 
financed by the Iranian Government with 
this aid. We reported that technical assist- 
ance funds were used for so-called supple- 
mentary salaries to Iranian technicians 
detailed by their Government to work on 
ICA sponsored projects. This practice was 
defended by ICA as originally based on the 
need to raise their income to a level com- 
mensurate with their special skills, Sub- 
sequently, the ICA mission adopted a policy 
to discontinue this practice. The subcom- 
mittee brought out that Government salaries 
increased in the same period when Iran 
received United States budgetary aid. 

4. Subsidy to national bank: The article 
mentions a subsidy to the national bank. 
This apparently refers to the $10 million 
grant to Bank Melli for note cover, to tide 
the bank over a shortage of currency. 
Eventually these dollars were sold by Bank 
Melli to commodity importers, and corres- 
ponding local currency was deposited into 
the counterpart account. Most of the 
counterpart was returned to Iran as 
budgetary support. 

5. Staffing and automobiles: The article 
infers that the staffing and automotive fa- 
cilities were excessive. A staff of 400 persons 
mentioned in the article corresponds to the 
status found by us at the close of fiscal 
year 1955. The ICA mission then employed 
220 United States Government technical and 
administrative personnel and 88 Iranian 
support personnel; there were also about 100 
persons engaged under ICA financed con- 
tracts with American universities, etc. The 
article did not mention that the American- 
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Tranian joint fund employed an additional 
3,800 Iranian technicians and support per- 
sonnel who were used to carry out the 
program. 

The regional office quoted in the article 
as having 53 automobiles and 41 chauffeurs 
for 55 employees reflects the situation which 
we reported as having observed in the 
provincial office of Shiraz. At this office, we 
noted 9 American and 46 Iranian technicians. 
However, ICA explained that Iranian Minis- 
try employees and support personnel of the 
provincial office were also using these 
vehicles. The vehicles consisted of carry- 
alls, jeeps, trucks, and station wagons. 

6. Unused equipment: The article stated 
that “machinery and other physical assets 
worth at least $25 million, were scattered 
in such a way that no one has yet been able 
to discover where they all went.” The GAO 
report related that we observed unused 
agricultural equipment in several locations 
around the country; also that the mission 
did not maintain an effective system of prop- 
erty control and was undertaking, starting 
in the summer of 1955, an inventory of all 
equipment to serve as a basis for establishing 
such control. The financial statements show 
that expenditures for project activities 
through June 30, 1955, totaled $24.9 million, 
but this includes, besides the acquisition of 
property, the costs of services, supplies, and 
amounts of dollars converted into rials in 
order to meet local expenses. The amount 
of equipment purchased did not appear in 
the records. 

7. Karaj Dam: The chief criticisms in the 
article were: 

1. Use of hydro power instead of much 
less expensive steam power. Iran has the 
fuel oil for steam power whereas the pro- 
posed dam is to be in a valley having inade- 
quate water supply and requiring a huge 565 
foot high dam. 

2. Pushing plans for the dam against the 
advice by leading experts in the United 
States and in the face of Iranian reluctance. 

3. Increase in estimated costs from an 
original $17 million to $28 million, and then 
up to $90 million, and unwillingness of Ex- 
port-Import Bank to participate in the 
financing. 

4. Construction of a bypass road at a cost 
of $3.5 million, high in the mountains, while 
there was and still is no dam as yet. 

GAO findings brought out indecision re- 
garding construction and financing of the 
dam, and the doubtful need for the bypass 
road in case the dam is never built. The 
controversy of steam versus hydro power and 
doubt as to the willingness of the Export- 
Import Bank to finance the project, were 
brought out in the investigation of the 
subcommittee. 

8. Cotton mill: The financing of equip- 
ment costing $2,246,000 for what Reader's 
Digest called an ultramodern cotton mill 
near Teheran, and the fact that the mill 
lacks power to run the machinery, was cited 
in the GAO report. 

9. Laxity in handling of funds: The article 
claims that such laxity was confirmed by 
State Department auditors and GAO investi- 
gators. Reference to State auditors appar- 
ently refers to investigations made by State 
of irregularities discovered in the Embassy, 
Our audit disclosed laxity in several respects, 
discussed in our report under two main 
headings: (a) deficiencies in the earlier years 
of the program (1952 and 1958) such as lack 
of control over dollar obligations and lack 
of accountability for local currency funds, 
and (b) current need to strengthen internal 
control to prevent irregularities. We re- 
ported that the earlier deficiencies had been 
substantially remedied by the end of fiscal 
year 1954, and regarding the need for 
strengthened internal control, we reported 
that the mission was contemplating adoption 
of certain procedures recommended by us, 
However, we have no evidence as to whether 
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personnel assignments and procedures in 
the Embassy and ICA provincial offices have 
been sufficiently strengthened. 

We also recommended more effective con- 
trol over the release of counterpart funds for 
budgetary support; the agency thought the 
system adequate although it conceded that 
more effective control could be established. 


ARTICLE IN READER'S DIGEST, APRIL 1957 


The article entitled “Our Foreign-Aid Pro- 
gram: A Bureaucratic Nightmare,” by the 
Honorable GEORGE MEADER, Representative of 
Michigan, makes no direct reference to the 
aid program for Iran. The ICA submitted 
a reply to the charges contained in the arti- 
cle, inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
June 14, 1957, pages 9138 to 9141. 


ADDRESS BEFORE DETROIT ECONOMIC CLUB ON 
APRIL 22 1957 


An address on April 22, 1957, before the 
Detroit Economic Club by Mr. Bernard S. Van 
Rensselaer, entitled “Are We Getting Our 
Money’s Worth Out Of Foreign Aid,“ dealt 
with three conditions pertaining to the Iran 
program. f 

1. Construction of sugar plants although 
there is little sugar in Iran. This trans- 
action is the same as previously discussed 
in connection with the February article in 
Reader’s Digest under the heading of beet 
sugar refineries. ICA and its predecessor 
agencies decided to render financial support 
to these plants because (1) Iran was unable 
to pay for machinery previously contracted 
for, and (2) it was considered desirable to 
educate the Iranian farmers in the cultiva- 
tion of sugar beets, and to discourage their 
growing of poppies which are commonly used 
in Iran for making opium. 

2. Financing a textile factory without pro- 
viding needed power. The plant here re- 
ferred to is the Tchitsazi cotton mill which 
was also discussed in the February article in 
Reader’s Digest. Total United States in- 
vestment in the plant was $2,246,000, includ- 
ing $500,000 for American-made looms men- 
tioned in the address. The installation of 
adequate power facilities was considered an 
Iranian responsibility but when the lack of 
power appeared to jeopardize eventual use 
of the United States financed machinery, ICA 
became concerned and hired an American 
consultant firm to advise the Iranian au- 
thorities on the technical aspects of the 
problem. 

The address further mentions that the 
ICA-financed looms require high-grade cot- 
ton, of which there is little in Iran. Infor- 
mation available to us indicates that Iran 
grows all of its raw cotton requirements 
but because of the lack of processing facil- 
ities, has imported substantial quantities of 
manufactured cotton in the form of yarn and 
cloth. At the time of our visit to Iran, the 
looms were not in operation, except for trial 
runs, because of the lack of power, and there 
was no indication whether or not the type 
of machinery supplied by ICA was suitable. 
Subsequently, in August 1956 the mission in 
Iran reported that the ICA-financed machin- 
ery was in the process of being moved to 
accommodate other equipment that was pur- 
chased by the Iranian authorities with their 
own funds. The reasons for the substitu- 
tion in machinery were not stated in this 
communication from the field. 

The address also mentions the lack of 
skilled operators and maintenance helpers. 
At the time of our audit we observed that 
under ICA sponsorship selected Iranians re- 
ceived training in the use and maintenance 
of the imported textile machinery as pro- 
vided in the project agreement. 

8. Inadequate staffing of ICA Industry Di- 
vision in Iran. The address mentions six 
successive directors in the division during 
a 4-year period, none of them apparently 
having the desired qualifications. We ob- 
served during our audit, and the agency 
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edmitted to, inadequate staffing in Iran, in 
particular in the field of industry, attributed 
in some measure to recruitment difficulties. 
Since fiscal year 1955, the agency has en- 
gaged the services of an American consult- 
ant firm to render assistance in the fleld of 
industrial management. At the time of our 
field visit in 1955, the mission’s own staff 
numbered 11 technicians and support per- 
sonnel in its industry division, and 19 em- 
pioyees in its engineering and construction 
division. 


CHANGES IN RURAL MAIL SERVICE 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unaminous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been receiving protest after protest from 
all over my district on changes in rural 
mail service. This morning I received 5 
petitions of protests to the change of 
mail service effective July 1, 1957, of ap- 
proximately 500 citizens of Hampshire 
and Hardy Counties, W. Va. The sign- 
ers of these petitions are prominent peo- 
ple of both political parties and there- 
fore this is not a partisan fight. 

The changes made on July 1 are in 
direct opposition to the wishes of the 
patrons. This is a Government of the 
people, by the people and for the people 
and it is time that the Congress of the 
United States takes cognizance of the 
high-mannered way in which the postal 
authorities are changing our long-estab- 
lished mail service under the disguise 
of economy. 

Under the administration’s reorgani- 
zation of postal service my mail on postal 
matters has doubled. I am informed 
time after time that these changes are 
being made in the rural mail service 
and fourth class post offices in the name 
of economy. Yet we know that the Post 
Office appropriations are ever increas- 

These rural citizens are as im- 
portant in our national scheme of living 
as people in any of our large cities and 
certainly their voice and wish should be 
considered just as much as those in our 
large metropolitan centers. 

I am anxious to see the budget bal- 
anced, not for politicas reasons, but for 
the welfare of the American taxpayer. 
I do not believe that depriving the 
patrons in our rural sections of adequate 
mail service would be of any great sav- 
ing. It is the wrong way to economize 
if we are going to return part of our 
citizens to the “horse and buggy days.” 
Once again, in the name of economy, we 
are asking our rural citizens to carry 
the brunt of bad judgment in Washing- 
ton, It is my hope that we can do some- 
thing to stop this mismanagement and 
get on a straight road of commonsense. 


POISONING DEBATE 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and include extrane- 
ous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Tuesday, July 16, 1957, the Wash- 
ington Post carried an editorial entitled 
“Poisoning Debate.” In essence, the Post 
charges that I made a scurrilous per- 
sonal attack on my colleague, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Oregon. The 
Post states that in many parliamentary 
bodies I would be ejected from the floor 
unless I apologized and the very least 
that should be done is to expunge my re- 
marks from the Recorp. This editorial 
constitutes a basis for a point of personal 
privilege but I prefer not to so dignify it. 
However, I feel that it cannot go unan- 
swered and if the facts are fully set forth, 
it may appear that this editorial was 
written in haste and without serious re- 
flection. The Post is an avowed apostle 
of exactitude and the factual approach 
to problems. Never does this paper miss 
the opportunity to criticize public of- 
ficials or private persons when they feel 
that such individuals have made wild 
free-swinging attacks on other persons 
which attacks are unjustified by reality. 

It is my intention to give some of the 
known and admitted facts pertinent to 
this question. As previously stated, the 
Post described my remarks as scurrilous, 
which word is defined by Webster's die- 
tionary as meaning indecent, abusive, or 
opprobrious language. If there is no 
basis in fact for my remarks, I would 
agree that they might be so character- 
ized. The Post further states that my 
saying the gentleman from Oregon “is 
fomenting revolution” is a “palpable 
distortion.” Webster’s dictionary would 
define palpable distortion in this context 
as an obvious perversion from true 
meaning. My understanding of the 
gentleman's position is based on his own 
verbal expressions and his own actions. 

The gentleman has admitted to the 
press and on the floor of the House that 
he has visited Puerto Rico, Costa Rica, 
Colombia, and several other countries in 
Latin America. He further admits that 
during the course of such visits he has 
addressed and conferred with political 
exiles living outside the borders of their 
countries. The New York Times on Sun- 
day, June 9, 1957 reported that the 
gentleman from Oregon had addressed a 
large audience including outstanding 
Dominican political exiles. On June 13, 
1957 the gentleman from Oregon told 
the House in a statement on page 9052 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Record of that 
date, that he had, in fact, addressed 
Dominican exiles in Puerto Rico on the 
date mentioned in the New York Times. 
The Times reported that the gentleman 
from Oregon had assailed the Dominican 
Government and the gentleman, in his 
statement to the House on June 13 said, 
and I quote: 


I told the Dominican exiles that if I were 
a Dominican I'd be a revolutionary. 


The Times on June 9 further reports 
that among the organizations in the 
gentleman's audience in San Juan were 
the Dominican Revolutionary Party and 
the Dominican Revolutionary Vanguard 
Party. Is there any doubt that these 
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organizations or their members are ac- 
tively seeking to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic? 

The gentleman from Oregon does not 
deny that his audience aspired to depose 
the Dominican Government by violence, 
if necessary. When a person holds the 
office of a United States Representative, 
he speaks with significant authority and 
it is impossible to divorce himself as an 
individual from his official position as a 
representative and spokesman for the 
United States Government. As such, 
his utterances carry weight far exceed- 
ing those of a private citizen. It is a 
known fact that a single Member of Con- 
gress can play an important role in in- 
fluencing the policy and actions of the 
United States Government. When an 
American Congressman addresses a revo- 
lutionary group and states that if he were 
one of them he would be a revolutionary, 
he is most certainly exciting them to 
action and stamping their revolutionary 
activities with his personal seal of 
approval. 

As I mentioned, the Washington Post 
says that I have accused the gentleman 
of fomenting revolution. I think that I 
have amply demonstrated that the gen- 
tleman’s address in Puerto Rico to revo- 
lutionary exiles constituted fomenting 
which Webster’s dictionary defines as 
exciting, arousing, or instigating revolu- 
tion. If I have not demonstrated to the 
House or to the editors of the Washington 
Post that the gentleman foments revo- 
lution, let me call your attention to the 
gentleman's own words. It was not I 
who characterized his Latin American 
activities as fomenting revolution. On 
page 9053 of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 13, 1957, the gentleman states, 
and I quote: 

Do I foment revolution against dictators? 
Yes; gladly, and until I die. 


By his own admission the gentleman 
characterizes his activities as fomenting 
revolution. Now, may I ask the Wash- 
ington Post if my comments amount to a 
palpable distortion? 

Now let us turn to the gentleman's ac- 
tivities in Costa Rica. On Sunday, June 
16, 1957, the Costa Rican newspaper La 
Republica carries a story of the gentle- 
man’s visit to that country. The news- 
papers stated that the gentleman was 
asked whether his campaign was exclu- 
sively against the Government of the Do- 
minican Republic or whether he was 
actively opposed to the Governments of 
Nicaragua, Venezuela, and Cuba. La 
Republica reports that the gentleman 
stated that “my fight is against all Latin 
American dictatorships.” Note that on 
this occasion the word “fight” is attrib- 
uted to the gentleman. This word is 
described by Webster’s dictionary as a 
violent physical struggle for victory. 
The Washington Post deems Mr. 
PorteEr’s actions and statements as only 
showing open disdain for tyranny. Dis- 
dain is defined as to deem unsuitable. Is 
there anyone who will say that the gen- 
tleman’s actions and statements do not 
transcend disdainfulness? 

I have not the benefit of all state- 
ments of the gentleman from Oregon 
made while abroad but I believe that 
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House so that in the interest of fairness 
a judgment of the gentleman's actions 
can be made on the whole record, 

The Washington Post further states: 

If Congressman Porter has sinned, it is 
because he has shown more concern for the 
democratic ideals of this country than have 
some of his colleagues. 


This is a sweeping condemnation of 
Members of Congress and one which if 
made by anyone else would evoke cries 
of smear from the editors of this paper. 

Let us explore what the Post says is 
the gentleman’s concern for democratic 
ideals. I agree with the gentleman that 
our form of democracy is the best possi- 
ble government yet designed by men to 
meet the needs of all our people. I have 
spent years in Congress defending the 
traditions and principles of a free and 
democratic process. I admire all men 
who cherish and guard our system of 
government but inherent in our demo- 
cratic tradition is the respect for the 
sovereignty of other countries. We were 
born out of the desire to rid this coun- 
try of foreign influence and foreign con- 
trol, and for generations we maintained 
a policy which demanded strict mutual 
nonintervention between our country 
and the other nations of the world. 
World events have forced us out of iso- 
lation and into the role of leader of the 
free world but while our responsibilities 
and our interest are inextricably linked 
with those of many many countries, we 
have continued to abide by the princi- 
ple of nonintervention. Can it be said 
that the actions of the gentleman from 
Oregon show concern for this basic ideal 
of America? We have been and we may 
continue to be an example to the world 
of the benefits of a free and democratic 
system of government, We can counsel 
and we can encourage other peoples to 
govern themselves similarly but may the 
day never come when the United States 
can be called to task for active meddling 
and intervention into the internal af- 
fairs of other countries. 

Concern for democratic ideals also re- 
quires respect for the laws of our Gov- 
ernment upon which these ideals were 
founded. A conviction that certain 
laws of our Government may have been 
abridged, moved me to question the 
gentleman from Oregon about the ac- 
tivities of a certain employee of the Li- 
brary of Congress. The employee in 
question is a Miss Rosita Bennett, also 
known as Joan or Rickie Bennett, a 
member of the Legislative Reference 
Bureau of the Library of Congress. No 
one denies that Miss Bennett accompa- 
nied the gentleman from Oregon on sev- 
eral of his trips to Latin America, 
Papers in that area are replete with pic- 
tures and stories of their joint visits. 
The June 18 issue of La Republica, a 
Costa Rican newspaper, carries pictures 
of them both. I originally inquired as 
to the purpose of Miss Bennett’s accom- 
panying the gentleman on such trips. 
Both officials of the Library of Congress 
and the gentleman from Oregon have 
said that Miss Bennett merely was car- 
rying out official duties given to the Li- 
brary of Congress by the Reorganization 
Act of 1947 and yet it is freely admitted 
by all concerned that her expenses were 
defrayed by the Costa Rican Govern- 
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ment and the Colombian newspaper El 
Tiempo, respectively. 

It is this fact which renders preposter- 
ous the explanation advanced as the 
reason for Miss Bennett’s trip. No Fed- 
eral employee can be engaged in official 
duties on behalf of the United States 
Government and at the same time accept 
compensation from foreign governments 
in the performance of such duties. We 
have passed legislation entitled “For- 
eign Agents Registration Act” which re- 
quires that all individuals or organiza- 
tions accepting moneys from foreign gov- 
ernment or nongovernment entities must 
register as a foreign agent. It would 
seem reasonable to conclude that neither 
the gentleman from Oregon nor Miss 
Bennett’s superiors in the Library of 
Congress are aware of the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act. I know of no prece- 
dent wherein Members of Congress have 
been provided with Government aides 
whose compensation was paid by the 
government of another country. Why 
does the Washington Post feel that I 
am overstepping my rights in bringing 
this matter to the attention of the 
House? 

If the Library of Congress provides 
personnel to assist a Member of Congress, 
such personnel should be paid by the 
United States Government and their 
duties should be strictly confined to offi- 
cial tasks. I did not originate the in- 
sinuation that Miss Bennett was over- 
stepping the line of official duty. The 
June 16 issue of the Costa Rican paper 
La Republica carries a picture of Presi- 
dent Figueres, the gentleman from Ore- 
gon and Miss Bennett. I note that the 
gentleman and Miss Bennett are given 
equal billing. The caption under this 
picture reads: 

Miss Bennett, great friend of Latin Amer- 
ica and collaborator of the American Con- 
gressman in his continental Democratic 
crusade. 


The newspaper further relates that 
Miss Bennett made some public state- 
ments in which she indicated that the 
gentleman from Oregon, in carrying out 
his fight, was losing time as far as taking 
care of his American votes. By what au- 
thority does an employee of the Library 
of Congress make public statements dur- 
ing political gatherings in foreign coun- 
tries which statements are bound to have 
international repercussions? If Miss 
Bennett was merely carrying out her du- 
ties as a researcher and translator, why 
does the Costa Rican newspaper call her 
a collaborator of the American Congress- 
man and a great friend of Latin Amer- 
ica? If a record of all Miss Bennett’s 
actions and public statements were avail- 
able it might fully explain her being 
termed a collaborator of the gentleman 
from Oregon and a great friend of Latin 
America. One does not become a collab- 
orator of another over the weekend. It 


‘may be that the Costa Rican Govern- 


ment is aware of a much longer stand- 
ing relationship between the gentleman 
and Miss Bennett which would lead the 
newspapers to term her a collaborator. 
I would ask the gentleman for a full 
explanation in this regard. 

I was not aware until this moment that 
personnel were available for weekend ex- 
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cursions at no expense to the United 
States Government. It is not clear from 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Oregon made on the floor July 16, 
whether the expenses of any other mem- 
ber of the party were paid by foreign 
governments and foreign private organi- 
zations. 

These are the facts as far as I know 
them. There is undoubtedly more to this 
story than I have been able to uncover, 
but I am ready to rely on this much of 
the story to support my original remarks 
in this regard. It would appear in their 
haste to criticize me, the editors of the 
Washington Post failed to conduct even 
a@ cursory inquiry into the facts which 
have been brought to light. While this 
does not excuse the Post’s charges, it may 
very well serve to explain them. The 
sword of truth which this newspaper 
wields has a double edge. It demands of 
the Post’s editors the same degree of 
careful dedication to fact which those 
editors demand of others. If the ad- 
mitted and known facts do not persuade 
the Post to retract their charges, I hon- 
estly hope that the editors will have the 
courtesy of publishing these facts so 
that their readers may fairly judge 
whether my remarks constituted a scur- 
rilous attack” and a “palpable distor- 
tion.” I know that undisguised crow is 
as distasteful to newspaper editors as it 
is to Congressmen, but on this record it 
would not be unreasonable to ask the 
editors of the Post to help themselves to 
a wing or drumstick. 

At this juncture I would like to under- 
score my reasons for debating the actiy- 
ities of the gentleman from Oregon. 
My foremost motive is to insure that we 
do not impinge on our historical policy 
of nonintervention in the internal affairs 
of another country. On this score I be- 
lieve that there is such unanimity of 
agreement as to preclude the necessity 
for reiterating this principle. Without 
interfering or meddling internally in 
other countries, we can still effectively 
isolate nations whose governments are 
unlike our own. The gentleman from 
Oregon suggests that we do exactly this 
to certain Latin American countries 
which he states are dictator controlled. 
I ask if such a policy is wise and in the 
best interests of the American people? 
For the moment we should be prag- 
matists and try to visualize the possible 
consequences of alienating certain Latin 
American countries from our mutual se- 
curity program. I submit that one con- 
sequence would be to invite the strong 
Communist element from those countries 
to make a bid for power. In so warning, 
I do not speak as a voice from the wil- 
derness nor am I crying “Wolf.” The 
threat of international communism is no 
less rea] because Khrushchev now sits on 
Stalin’s throne or because of Hungary’s 


‘revolution or any other events which 


may have shaken the Communist world 
in the past several years. The red 
leopard cannot change his spots. I need 
not ask anyone to accept my word as to 
the danger of communism. More intel- 
ligent and better informed persons than 
I repeat and repeat and repeat these 
warnings. It may be that we hear them 
so often they become almost unreal. As 
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recently as July 13, President Eisen- 
hower and the Prime Minister of Pak- 
istan affirmed to the world that interna- 
tion communism continues to be a major 
threat to the security of the free world 
and they expressed determination to 
support and strengthen collective secu- 
rity systems. To buttress my remarks, I 
would like to refer to an acknowledged 
Congressional expert in the field of for- 
eign affairs, the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin, the Honorable ALEXAN- 
DER WiteY. Addressing the Senate on 
July 15, 1957, the Senator stated: 


If we expect to survive, we must have 
allies. We must have strong allies, pledged 
to the common defense. Particularly in our 
own vanguard, here in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, we must have allies. Mr. President 
when others are seeking unknowingly or 
knowingly to separate us, they may find 
that they are functioning in effect almost 
like agents of the Kremlin. Whatever their 
motives, they are endeavoring to put splin- 
ters of differences between us and our friends 
to the south, simply because their govern- 
ments may not be exactly the same as ours, 
and because they think differently politi- 
cally. Still, despite such provocations and 
divisive tendencies, we must keep our eye 
on the ball, which is national self-preserva- 
tion and hemispheric self-preservation. 


In another incisive and more compre- 
hensive statement, the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin on June 21, 1957 
in a statement to the Senate, made the 
following pertinent remarks: 


Let us note that it is easy enough to be 
friends with those who speak the same 
language and have the same form of gov- 
ernment as ourselves. But it is more diffi- 
cult, yet vitally necessary, to be friends with 
those who are our next-door neighbors, but 
who have different forms of government 
from our own. Fortunately, there is an in- 
creasing awareness on the part of the Amer- 
ican people that we must give wider at- 
tention to the problems of the Western Hem- 
isphere. 

Only when some crisis has arisen as, for 
example, during the alarming period of the 
Communist Arbenz regime in Guatemala, 
have we remembered that world commu- 
nism is actively at work in “your own back- 
yard” as well. If we are to be successful in 
in combating the Communist danger here 
and elsewhere, we must work with the vari- 
ous friendly governments. We may not fully 
agree with those governments, any more than 
we fully agree with regimes elsewhere in the 
world. But we must not allow communism 
to capitalize on avoidable friction between 
ourselves and our friends. 

I want my country to be especially under- 
standing in appraising problems in the hemi- 
sphere. That is my basic purpose in speak- 
ing today—to urge that we minimize in- 
stead of maximize frictions between us, that 
we stick to the facts in our occasional dis- 
putes, instead of indulging in personalities 
or in hearsay inferences or in idie conjec- 


It is with deep regret, therefore, that I 
note evidence in some recent developments 
of an opposite tendency, a tendency which 
can impair friendships with several of the 
nations which have different forms of gov- 
ernment from our own. Yes; some folks, 
well-intentioned though they may person- 
ally be, may unwittingly be recommending, 
in effect, that the practice of a new type of 
“Yankee imperialism" be revived. 

Some people may not realize the nature 
of this unsound tendency. Why? Because 
the present idea of intervention is clothed 
under the so-called idealistic concept that 
it is up to us Americans to undermine those 
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strong-men governments which are not es- 
tablished on the same basis of freedom as 
ours in the Western Hemisphere. 

Any such approach is, of course, utterly 
contrary to the policies of the State De- 
partment. The Department carefully and 
rightly hews to a correct line of sound and 
friendly relations with all governments of 
the hemisphere, No other policy would be 
tolerable or acceptable. 

Let us frankly recall that the last time any 
such undermining or overthrow effort was 
reportedly tried against a strong man, it 
was a notorious failure. I refer, of course, 
to the period when American actions in 
Argentina were interpreted as an effort on 
the part of the United States to overthrow 
the then existing regime of General Peron. 
That purported effort completely backfired, 
as all such efforts reportedly involving a 
foreign government would inevitably fail. 
The reason is because no people wants to 
be told by a foreign government or a for- 
eign people who its leaders shall be, and 
what its way of life shall be. 

Let me make it quite clear: I, for one, 
like all of my colleagues here, prize free- 
dom as much or more than any other Ameri- 
can. Freedom is a part of my being. It 
is a part of my religion, of my devotion 
to this Republic, of everything that I have 
learned and revered in fraternal, political, 
social, and spiritual life. I hope that all 
peoples will come to enjoy the political 
standards we enjoy. 

I refer to all this because the Dominican 
Republic, like a few other lands, currently 
has problems with us. I cite these facts 
so that the problems will be understood in 
proper perspective, so that we will not look 
simply at the problems themselves and 
ignore the whole of our past, present, and 
future relations, Let the fact be noted that 
she is a signatory to the bilateral atoms-for- 
peace agreement with us. And she has taken 
her own steps for the harnessing of atomic 
energy for the betterment of her Republic 
and of its citizens. Let the fact be remem- 
bered that she has made tremendous strides 
in the improvement of public health, pub- 
lic sanitation, and in other fields. 

These facts of economic progress, the facts 
of sound monetary and fiscal policies under 
Generalissimo Trujillo, the fact that the 
country has no foreign debt are, therefore, 
for all to see. The facts speak for them- 
selves. They are not the only facts by any 
means, but they are significant points worthy 
of remembrance by us. 

Now, these factual observations may un- 
fortunately be misunderstood in some quar- 
ters. But I trust they will not be, because 
they are intended merely to cite a factual 
record which we, in our own national inter- 
est, should not forget. 

I repeat: Our own national interest. That 
is my concern. 

Let me make it quite clear, the two specific 
pending cases involving the Dominican Re- 
public which have caused so much comment 
are matters which are now being expertly 
handled by the Department of Justice and 
the Department of State. I know nothing 
of these cases but what I have read in the 
papers. What I have read—what everyone 
has read—however, is accusation after ac- 
cusation, hearsay and conjecture; inference 
piled on top of inference. 

Let us wait on coming to our final opinions 
till the facts are in and have been properly 
evaluated by those well qualified to do so. 

And so I conclude—not, I repeat, for pur- 
poses of defense of any man or government 
in Latin America, Spain, the Middle East, 
or anywhere else, but in defense of a prin- 
ciple—I mean the principle of correct diplo- 
matic relations, the principle of a good 
neighbor, the principle of noninterference, 
of never again doing anything that may be 
construed as imperialism in any way, shape, 
or form. 
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My remarks have not been directed against 
any particular individual nor for any in- 
dividual as such. These comments are solely 
for one great cause, one great objective in 
this atomic age: protecting the national in- 
terest of this Republic. That is a goal above 
personalities. It is a goal which we must 
never forget. 


I would also like to call your attention 
to a statement by the former Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, Lemuel 
Shepherd, presently Chairman of the 
Inter-American Defense Board, made on 
June 21, 1957. The general, speaking on 
the contributions of the Inter-American 
Defense Board, stated: 


I have become firmly convinced that the 
United States should exert every effort in 
the direction of our foreign policy toward 
Latin America to promote cordial relations 
with the Republics of this hemisphere. * * * 
In the uncertain and troubled world of to- 
day the future security of the United States 
may well depend upon maintaining a solid 
front in the defense of the American con- 
tinent. * * * We must continue to support 
them and cultivate their friendship if we 
wish to have them as our allies. * * * Russia 
is becoming increasingly aware of the fruit- 
ful field that exists in this area and is en- 
deavoring to promote subversive activities 
among the uneducated masses. * * * It is 
imperative that our country maintain 
friendly political, economic, and military 
relations with our South American neigh- 
bors. By so doing, we will be able to lessen 
the danger of Communist infiltration and 
forestall the possible establishment of enemy 
bases in this hemisphere in the event of war. 


Let me note that this affair is not one 
of partisan concern, for in foreign policy 
partisanship ends at our waters edge. I 
would like to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to a statement made by the senior 
Senator from South Carolina, the dis- 
tinguished and able OLIN JOHNSTON who 
is one of the most well informed Con- 
gressional experts on the subject of com- 
munism at home and abroad: 


My fellow Senators know that as an Amer- 
ican and also as a member of the Internal 
Security Subcommittee, I have long been 
interested in the far-reaching ramifications 
of the Communist movement not only in this 
country but throughout the world. 

Those who care to know of the forces 
which are responsible for the deterioration 
of our relationships need only to study avail- 
able information to discover that a sub- 
stantial Communist-dominated force oper- 
ates from within Costa Rica. They are well 
financed and well guided, and the result of 
their operations is felt throughout the Carib- 
bean area. 

The strife-torn country of Haiti has vir- 
tually gone to its grave as a result of one 
bloody battle upon another, all created by 
the same forces. 

Our important interests in Panama have 
been subjected to problems, troubles, and 
turmoils. 

. * . * * 


Nicaragua, its President assassinated, is 
now desperately trying to beat down further 
insidious attacks from within and without, 
and up to this moment I see no evidence of 
assistance from us. 

Governmental instability is rampant 
within Cuba. The forces of the existing 
government show signs of inability to cope 
with the Communistic forces which threaten 
it. +.. 

Venezuela, where American business has 
millions and millions of dollars invested, 
has recently been publicly threatened by a 
known Communist who not only vows to 
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take over this fine country but also to ex- 
propriate all American interests there. 

I urge my colleagues to stop and reappraise 
our policy and our conduct with respect to 
the friends of America in the Caribbean area. 
I believe that when you take the time and 
devote the necessary attention to a proper 
reappraisal you will become shocked and 
frightened to learn, and possibly realize for 
the first time, how close we are to the loss 
of the Caribbean. + 

It is my urgent recommendation to my 
fellow Senators that they urge that our State 
Department and the other interested agen- 
cies of our Government do all within their 
power to stop this inspired campaign of ha- 
tred, distrust, and fear within the Caribbean, 
and, instead, use the forces at their com- 
mand for better understanding, better co- 
operation, and better friends, in order that 
both they and we shall enjoy all the benefits 
that come from true friendship. 

The security of the United States demands 
stability in government in the Caribbean, 
our closest point of defense. * * Our gov- 
ernmental agencies should do everything 
possible to keep a friendly relationship 
existing between our Government and those 
countries in the Caribbean. 


And again the able majority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
made a pertinent observation. 

I quote the words of the. Democratic 
leader of the House of Representatives 
from the May 8 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The Honorable JohN W. McCormack 
Stated, referring to a recent visit by four 
House Members to the Dominican Re- 
public: 

Mr. McCormack. Mr. Speaker, it is en- 
couraging to note that 4 of my distinguished 
colleagues, in the course of a visit to the 
Dominican Republic, formed the same favor- 
able impression of the broad, humanitarian 
policies of Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo Molina, LL. D., that have been enter- 
tained by numerous United States leaders 
and citizens throughout the last 27 years. 

My colleagues discovered what the highest 
Officials in our Army, Navy, and Air Force 
have known, namely, that good will, coopera- 
tion, and friendship are among the best 
ideals of the Dominican Government now 
headed by President Hector B. Trujillo 
Molina. 


The words of the able General Shep- 
herd constitute the most persuasive 
argument against American alienation 
of any Latin American countries. 
Apart from all other considerations we 
must continue to fully cooperate with 
those countries which are undisputed 
allies and which so generously give of 
their sovereign territory for vital Amer- 
ican bases. A policy of estrangement 
from South American nations whose 
form of government differs from ours 
can only serve to increase the danger of 
Communist infiltration. There is no 
question that we can now depend in 
times of peace and in times of war upon 
the allegiance of all the South American 
States. If we encourage political in- 
stability, who can forecast the nature of 
succeeding governments and their atti- 
tude toward the United States? I have 
heard it argued that the principal objec- 
tive of the Communist movement in 
Latin America is designed to turn the 
United States away from support of 
various countries so that the Commu- 
nists may have the opportunity to seize 
control of the immense oil resources of 
Venezuela. A Communist coup in 
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Venezuela could prove disastrous for the 
United States in any future wars. 

The gentleman from Oregon is newly 
arrived on the national scene and by his 
own admission is not an expert in Latin 
American affairs. Had he been so, there 
would be no reason for requesting that 
the Library of Congress provide him the 
services of Miss Bennett, The lady her- 
self confirmed this fact in a statement 
to the Associated Press carried in the 
Sunday Washington Star, July 14, 1957, 
in which she is quoted as saying that the 
gentleman from Oregon “introduced me 
once as ‘a book I borrowed from the 
Library of Congress’.” Conditions in 
most Latin American countries are far 
different from those at home. These 
nations are going through sociological, 
political, and economic evolution which 
this Nation experienced many years ago. 
Their political heritage is essentially 
different from that which gave birth to 
our democratic process. We cannot be- 
come an expert in Latin American affairs 
by several weekend trips to a few 
countries. 

I ask the gentleman from Oregon to 
make a soul-searching study not only of 
a long range Latin American policy but 
also to reflect deeply on the dangers of 
the Communist conspiracy. It is all too 
easy for well-meaning persons to fall 
into the grasps of communism and serve 
as their unwitting agent. For example, 
I note that the July 14, 1957 edition of 
the Daily Worker gives the gentleman’s 
nuclear test legislation front-page bill- 
ing. Red methods are devious and in- 
scrutable and none of us are immune 
from their machinations. We would not 
be acting in the long-range interest of 
peoples throughout Latin America if we 
were to precipitate internal violence and 
chaos and substitute such for the pres- 
ent governmental stability which, though 
unlike ours, is promoting the economic, 
social, and educational welfare of the 
peoples. I, like Senator Wi Ev, do not 
speak in defense of “any man or govern- 
ment in Latin America, Spain, the Mid- 
dle East, or anywhere else but in defense 
of a principle.“ I hold no rancor for 
the gentleman from Oregon and I hope 
that my comments will be taken as advice 
rather than criticism. If the United 
States ever turns to imperialism we will 
lose whatever force for good that we now 
exercise in the world. We must be a pa- 
tient and friendly counselor and help- 
mate. We proudly hold high the Ameri- 
can ensign and all that it signifies. Sub- 
version, violence, and revolution are 
tools of communism. Patient forbear- 
ance, brotherly love, and the example of 
a free and democratic system are the 
most valuable weapons of the American 
arsenal, 


TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. JARMAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American mechanization which has 
made this country the mightiest of 
modern powers has a split personality. 
As contributor of the automobile to our 
transportation needs and comforts, it is 
a benefactor without parallel but as the 
inflictor of death, injury and property 
damages, it has become more terrible 
than disease or war. Since 1900, 100,000 
more people have died in traffic mishaps 
than in all of the wars in our history. 

In 1956, 40,000 citizens lost their lives 
in traffic accidents. Had a scheming 
foreign power successfully destroyed 
that many lives, the public would have 
risen up in outraged fury, and through 
their Congress would have declared war. 
This is precisely what the people of this 
country must do to combat this silent 
enemy. The public must become com- 
pletely aware of this needless slaughter 
and wage a continuing war against it. 
Awareness of the gravity of the situation 
is growing. Universities are conducting 
studies of the causes of accidents. Con- 
gressmen have introduced bills designed 
to curb accidents and the House of 
Representatives, through a Subcommit- 
tee on Traffic Safety of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, is 
conducting a much needed study of the 
problem. This subcommittee, under the 
able and excellent leadership of Con- 
gressman KENNETH MROBERTS, and 
through extensive deliberation and hear- 
ings, has come up with the following 
19 recommendations in its report which, 
if vigorously implemented, would reduce 
our highway slaughter: 

First. More aggressive action by local 
communities, counties, and States to 
implement effectively the action pro- 
gram recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Highway Safety Conference. 

Second. Expanded basic research into 
the human factors which contribute to 
traffic accidents is urgently needed. 

Third. Uniform traffic laws and local 
ordinances should be enacted at once in 
every jurisdiction. 

Fourth. Research in highway and 
traffic engineering should be accelerated 
and expanded to meet increasing high- 
way and traffic needs. 

Fifth. School-driver education and 
adult retraining programs must be ex- 
panded. 

Sixth. Driver examining, licensing, 
and suspension procedures must be 
strengthened. 

Seventh. Traffic law enforcement and 
the administration of traffic justice 
should be improved. 

Eighth. Better accident reporting pro- 
cedures are needed and more effective 
use of available accident data should be 
made. 

Ninth. Continued and expanded re- 
search on safe vehicle design, with less 
emphasis on speed and horsepower is 
needed. 

Tenth. There should be nationwide 
standardization of all traffic signs, sig- 
nals, and markings. 

Eleventh. More public education in 
accident victim care is urgently needed, 

Twelfth. The need for more adequate 
financial responsibility laws should be 
studied. 
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Thirteenth. More vehicle inspection 
laws are needed. 

Fourteenth. Colleges and universities 
should provide more training in all 
phases of highway traffic administration, 
traffic management and control. 

Fifteenth. Closer and more effective 
coordination among groups working in 
traffic safety is urgently needed. 

Sixteenth. Improved methods of pub- 
lic traffic safety education are needed. 

Seventeenth. Better means of techni- 
cal and professional exchange of infor- 
mation on traffic safety must be pro- 
vided. 

Eighteenth. Organized citizen support 
for balanced and well-organized safety 
programs of responsible public officials 
must be developed and expanded, 

Nineteenth. The traffic safety study 
should be continued and expanded by 
the next Congress. 

While a subcommittee has made these 
recommendations, only tremendous pub- 
lic support, energy, and interest can 
cause their implementation in our 
struggle against self-inflicted death. It 
is my hope that every Member of Con- 
gress, with the terrible knowledge of this 
wanton loss of life and property and 
with the benefits of these studies before 
them, will provide the necessary leader- 
ship in arousing public awareness and 
support for all programs designed to in- 
crease safety and eliminate traffic deaths 
and injury. 


EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from New York IMrs. Sr. 
GEORGE] is recognized for 45 minutes. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 20, 1848, just 109 years ago, Susan 
B. Anthony presided over a meeting at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., “to discuss the so- 
cial, civil, and religious condition and 
rights of women.” As a result of that 
meeting the 19th amendment was 
adopted in 1920, giving women the vote. 

Today there is an amendment pending 
before this House, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men 
and women. 

In looking over the life of Susan B. 
Anthony we find that the Revolution, 
her magazine, had as its motto these 
words: 

Men their rights and nothing more; 
women their rights and nothing less, 


We always find any philosophy best 
stated briefly and the more talk and 
verbiage we get the less we understand 
and the less, to be brutally frank, we 
know what we are talking about. 

In these very simple words Susan B. 
Anthony and her friends epitomized 
what the so-called equal-rights amend- 
ment would do, and also answers the 
objections of those who claim it would 
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take away necessary protection and spe- 
cial legislation needed by women. 

First she speaks of the rights of men 
and women. That is exactly what the 
amendment does. The title of the reso- 
lution reads: 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 


tion of the United States relative to equal 
rights for men and women. 


Next, she wants both sexes to have 
their rights, nothing more and nothing 
less. These rights we spell out as being 
equality under the Constitution, nothing 
more or nothing less. 

It is the fashion in some quarters to 
say: “Oh, I am all for equal pay for 
equal work.” Well, you will never get it 
until you have full equality under the 
Constitution and under the law. You 
will never get it as long as you have sec- 
ond-class citizens, be they men or 
women, under the Constitution. 

For those of us who are interested in 
and working for the equal-rights amend- 
ment, the present session of Congress is 
bound to be somewhat frustrating. 

As the sponsor of the amendment in 
the House of Representatives, I am 
always glad to find that the amend- 
ment is still a constant source of humor- 
ous writings on the part of many colum- 
nists and friends. 

We are constantly told that the 
women of our country have all the 
money, all the power in the world, and 
that the American male is an unfortu- 
nate worm who toils ceaselessly for the 
female of the species without reward and 
without apparently even a kind word or 
a pat on the head. We are told that he 
will welcome the amendment, or should 
this is considered perfectly hilarious— 
because it would give him some rights 
and some semblance of equality which he 
does not now possess. 

Well, the supporters of the amend- 
ment believe in equality, nothing more, 
nothing less. The opening sentence of 
the amendment reads: 

Equality of rights under the law shall not 


be abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of sex. 


If it is true that the women of America 
are so powerful and do control most of 
the wealth of the Nation, surely they 
should assume full responsibility and 
stop asking for special and unwarranted 
privileges. I do not happen to know 
many women who want or need these 
special privileges, and when we come to 
the matter of special legislation for the 
protection of special groups in the 
United States, the amendment will not 
change that at all. We have always had 
special groups who were protected under 
the law, notably our veterans, also the 
blind, the aged, the infirm, infants, and 
others, so that argument is one of the 
most puerile of all. 

The real problem is that, in my opin- 
ion, we will never get equal pay for equal 
work for women in this country until we 
have women acknowledged as citizens 
under the law and under the Constitu- 
tion. It was Samuel Gompers who said 
in 1913: 

The industrial problems of women are not 


isolated, but are inextricably associated with 
those of men, 
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It is too bad that our modern labor 
leaders, many of them, do not appreciate 
the fundamental truth of this statement. 

A very short time ago we passed a bill 
on the floor of this House to insure the 
constitutional rights of some of our citi- 
zens, and a torrent of oratory is being 
poured out in the other body on the sub- 
ject of second-class citizens. 

Well, until a man’s or a woman's 
rights are recognized under the Consti- 
tution and before the law, they are 
second-class citizens. 

As to the question of special legisla- 
tion for special persons or special cate- 
gories of our citizens, we have always 
had it and always will have it, and the 
amendment will in no way interfere with 
it any more than the 19th amendment 
did. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, many women 
throughout this country are working 
diligently and earnestly for the passage 
of the amendment, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 127, and 239 Members of this august 
body have lent their names as sponsors 
of the measure, as follows: 

SPONSORS OF THE EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT, 
JULY 19, 1957 

Alabama: Frank W. BOYKIN, Cart ELLIOTT, 

GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


Arizona: JOHN. J. RHODES, STEWART L. 
UDALL, 
Arkansas: WmBur D, Murs, James W. 


TRIMBLE, OREN HARRIS, BROOKS Hays, W. F. 
NORRELL, E. C. GATHINGS. 

California: HUBERT B. SCUDDER, JOHN E. 
Moss, JR, WILIA S. MAILLIARD, JOHN F. 
BALDWIN, JR., JOHN J. ALLEN, JR., J. ARTHUR 
YOUNGER, CHARLES S. GUBSER, JOHN J: Mc- 
FALL, B. F. Sisk, CHARLES M. TEAGUE, HARLAN 
HAGEN, GORDON L. McDonovucn, DONALD L. 
JACKSON, CRAIG HOSMER, H. ALLEN SMITH, 
Epaan W. HIESTAND, CLYDE DOYLE, GLENARD P. 
LIPSCOMB, HARRY R. SHEPPARD, D. S. SAUND, 
RosErt C. WILSON. 

Colorado: Byron G. Rocers, J. EDGAR 
CHENOWETH, WAYNE N. ASPINALL. 

Connecticut: Eowin H. May, In., HORACE 
SEELY-BROWN, JR., ALBERT W. CRETELLA, AL- 
BERT P. MORANO, JAMES T. PATTERSON, 

Delaware: HARRY G. HASKELL, JR. 

Florida: WILLIAM C. Cramer, ROBERT L, F. 
SIKES, DANTE B. FASCELL, A. S. HERLONG, JR., 
PauL G. ROGERS, JAMES A. Harey, D. R. 
MATTHEWS. 

Idaho: GRACIE Prost, 

Illinois: WILLIAM L. Dawson, EMMET F. 
BYRNE, WILLIAM E. McVey, Han OLD R. Col. 
LIER, TrmotHy P. SHEEHAN, CHARLES A. 
BOYLE, MARGUERITE Srrrr CHURCH, LESLIE C. 
ARENDS, ROBERT H. MICHEL, Stm. SIMPSON, 
WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, CHARLES W. VURSELL, 
KENNETH J. GRAY. 

Indiana: F. Jay Niwrz, E. ROSS Abam, JOHN 
V. BEAMER, CECIL M. HARDEN, WILLIAM G. 
Bray, EARL WILSON. 

Iowa: FRED SCHWENGEL, HENRY O. TALLE, 
H. R. Gross, KARL M. LECOMPTE, PAUL CUN- 
NINGHAM, MERWIN COAD. 

Kansas: Winulam H. Avery, Myron V. 
GEORGE, J. FLOYD BREEDING, WINT SMITH. 

Kentucky: WILLIAM H. NATCHER, BRENT 
Spence, CARL D. PERKINS, EUGENE SILER. 

Louisiana: F. Epwarp HÉBERT, OTTO E. 
PASSMAN, GEORGE S. LONG. 

Maine: RoBERT HALE, 
INTIRE. 

Maryland: Epwarp T. MILLER, JAMES P. S. 
DEVEREUX, Epwarp A. GARMATZ, GEORGE H. 
FALLON, RICHARD E. LANKFORD, DEWITT S. 
HYDE, SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 

Massachusetts: Epwarp P. BOLAND, PHILIP 
J. PHILBINn, HAN D. DONÓHUE, EDITH 
Nourse Rocers, DONALD W. NICHOLSON. 

Michigan: GERALD R. FORD, JR., CHARLES 
E. CHAMBERLAIN, ROBERT J. MCINTOSH, ALVIN 
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M. BENTLEY, ELFORD A. CEDERBERG, VICTOR A. 
Knox, CHARLES C. Diccs, JR., MARTHA W. 
GrirFitus, WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD. 

Minnesota: EUGENE J. MCCARTHY, COYA 
KNUTSON. 

Missouri: GEORGE H. CERISTOPHER, W. R. 
HULL, JR, A. S. J. CARNAHAN, MORGAN M. 
MOULDER. 

Nebraska: PHIL WEAVER, GLEN CUNNING- 
HAM, ROBERT D. HARRISON, A. L. MILLER. 

Nevada: WALTER S. BARING. 

New HAMPSHIRE: CHESTER E. MERROW. 

New JERSEY: PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, JR., 
FLORENCE P. Dwyer, WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
FRANK C. OSMERS, JR., VINCENT J. DELLAY, 
FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 

New. Mexico: JOSEPH M, MONTOYA, JOHN 
J. DEMPSEY. 

New York: STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN, FRANK J. BECKER, 
HENRY J. LATHAM, ALBERT H. BOSCH, LESTER 
HOLTZMAN, JAMES J. DELANEY, VICTOR L. AN- 
FUSO, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, JOHN H. Ray, 
ApaM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., FREDERIC R. 
COUDERT, JR., ALFRED E SANTANGELO, LEONARD 
FARBSTEIN, HERBERT ZELENKO, JAMES C. 
HEALEY, ISIDORE DOLLINGER, CHARLES A. 
BUCKLEY, PauL A, FINO, EDwIN B. DOOLEY, 
RALPH W. GWINN, KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, J. 
ERNEST WHARTON, Leo W. O'BRIEN, DEAN P. 
TAYLOR, BERNARD W. KEARNEY, WILLIAM R. 
WILLIAMS, HAROTD C. OSTERTAG, WILLIAM E. 
MLLER, EDMUND. P. RADWAN, JOHN R. PiL- 
LION, DANIEL A. REED. 

NORTH CAROLINA: RALPH J. SCOTT, ALTON 
LENNON. 

NorTH DAKOTA: USHER L. BURDICK, OTTO 
KRUEGER. 

Ohio: Gorpon H. SCHERER, JAMES G. POLK, 
Jackson E. BETTS, THOMAS A. JENKINS, A. D. 
BAUMHART, Jr., WILLIAM H. AYRES, JOHN E. 
HENDERSON, FRANK T. Bow, J. Harry Mc- 
GREGOR, WAYNE L. Hays. 

Oklahoma: Pace BELCHER, Ep EDMONDSON, 
Tom STEED, JOHN JARMAN, TOBY MorgIs. 

Pennsylvania: WILLIAM A. BARRETT, JAMES 
A. Byrne, Earn CHUDOFF, BENJAMIN, F. 
James, WILLARD S. Curtin, PauL B. DAGUE, 
JOSEPH L. CaRRIG, Ivor D. FENTON, SAMUEL 
K. MCCONNELL, Jr., ALVIN R. BUSH, RICHARD 
M. SIMPSON, S. WALTER STAUFFER, JAMES E. 
VAN ZANDT, JOHN P. Sartor, CARROLL D. 
KEARNS, FRANK M. CLARK, THOMAS E. Mon- 
GAN, JAMES G. FULTON, ROBERT J. CORBETT, 
ELMER H. HOLLAND. 

South Carolina: L. MENDEL RIVERS, ROBERT 
T. ASHMORE, 

South Dakota: GEORGE S. McGovern, E. Y. 
BERRY. 

Tennessee: JoE L. Evins, J. CARLTON LOSER, 
CLIFFORD Davis. 

Texas: WRIGHT PATMAN, BRUCE ALGER, 
OLIN E. TEAGUE, JOHN Dowor, CLARKE W. 
THOMPSON, FRANK IKARD. 

Utah: HENRY ALDOUS DIXON. 

Vermont: WINSTON L. PROUTY. 

Virginia: RIcHarRD H. Porr, Howarp W. 
SMITH, W. Par JENNINGS, JOEL T. BROYHILL. 

Washington: THOMAS M. PELLY, JACK 
WESTLAND, RUSSELL V. Mack, Hat HOLMES, 
WALT HORAN, THOR C. TOLLEFSON. 

West Virginia: ARCH A. MOORE, JR., HARLEY 
O. STAGGERS, CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, WILL E. 
NEAL, ELIZABETH KEE, ROBERT C. BYRD, 

Wisconsin: GARDNER R, WITHROW, HENRY 
S. REUSS, WILLIAM K. VAN PELT, LESTER R. 
JOHNSON, ALVIN E, O'KONSKI. 

Wyoming: E. KEITH THOMSON. 

Alaska: E. L. BARTLETT, 

Hawaii: JOHN A. BURNS. 

Puerto Rico: ANTONIO FERNÓS-ISERN. 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate my views with those with the 
gentlewoman of New York. I think it 
is very good legislation and I certainly 
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hope the Congress will consider it and 
Pass it. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST.GEORGE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to congratulate the gen- 
tlewoman for having introduced this 
bill. I know that she has made a deep 
study of the question and is thoroughly 
informed of the necessity of it. She has 
been working on it for a great number 
of years. I am happy to associate my- 
self with her. Further, I would like to 
say that when I first learned of this pro- 
posed amendment, prior to my coming 
to Congress, I wondered why it was nec- 
essary. I wondered because in my own 
State of Iowa women have and have had 
for a long time equal rights with the 
men. They may own property; they can 
do anything a man can do. I know of 
nothing that the women cannot do that 
the men can do legally in the State of 
Iowa. I thought the same was true all 
over the United States. 

However, in looking into the matter, 
I found that all States were not in the 
same situation as the State of Iowa. 
But even so, and if they were, I came to 
the conclusion that this is a necessary 
piece of legislation because I recognize 
that in my own State, the only reason 
the women have these rights is because 
it is a matter of statutory law enacted 
by the General Assembly of the State of 
Iowa. Anything enacted by the general 
assembly can be revoked by the same 
body almost overnight, with the stroke 
of a pen. 

Therefore, if we have it as a matter 
of constitutional amendment, it cannot 
be taken away without due notice and 
with plenty of opportunity for those 
concerned to be heard. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I support the 
gentlewoman’s bill. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank my 
friend from Iowa. I have always deeply 
appreciated his help in this amendment. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to congratulate the gentlewoman 
from New York on her sponsorship of 
this very necessary amendment to the 
Constitution. I have associated myself 
with her by introducing a companion 
bill. I know that she has given a lot of 
time and attention to this particular 
legislation for a long time. And in view 
of the fact that the Congress at the 
present time is considering the very vital 
bill on civil rights, which is pointed in 
the direction of voting rights of minor- 
ities, it is time that we gave very serious 
thoughts to equal rights for women 
throughout the United States, so that 
there will be no discrimination as far as 
sex is concerned, 

I, too, congratulate the gentlewoman 
from New York and am glad to associate 
myself with her. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the 
gentleman from California. 
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Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the 
gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, it is en- 
tirely fitting that the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States pay 
tribute today to those pioneer women 
who, 109 years ago today, initiated this 
great movement for equal rights for 
women. I commend the gentlewoman 
from New York upon her leadership, and 
for having called this to the attention of 
the Congress and to the people of the 
United States today and for her plans 
for the fruition of the furthering of 
this movement which the women com- 
menced 109 years ago. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tieman and I hope that that fruition will 
soon come, 

Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, will’ the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join my colleagues in congratu- 
lating and commending the lady upon 
her leadership in this legislation. I am 
happy and proud to associate myself as 
one of the cosponsors. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. And may I say 
that I am happy to have the gentleman 
as a cosponsor. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I, too, want 
to join the other Members, and especially 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Cun- 
NINGHAM] in congratulating the gentle- 
woman from New York on this legisla- 
tion. I am happy to be considered a 
sponsor. I feel it is most appropriate 
that she has chosen today to pay this 
special tribute. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his kind remarks. ° 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to join the others in congratu- 
lating the gentlewoman from New York 
for the very fine leadership she has sup- 
plied in this movement. It is amazing, 
when we stop to think about it, how 
much progress has been made in our 
lifetime in the achievement of addi- 
tional rights for women, but surprising 
too is the need for further legislation on 
the subject. 

I can recall when in political conven- 
tions of 40 years ago the question of 
women’s voting was a very controversial 
issue. My State takes great pride in the 
fact that the first woman elected to the 
United States Senate was Senator Hattie 
Caraway, although, of course, Mrs. Fel- 
ton, of Georgia, had served briefly as an 
appointee, and there is a great interest 
in our State in the proposal to provide 
complete equality for women. 

The gentlewoman from New York will 
recall that I was rather slow to embrace 
fully the proposal which she sponsors, 
because I wanted to be satisfied as to 
certain details, but I am glad to say that 
I am completely converted, and I believe 
the position she takes is incontroverti- 
ble. 

I have been interested in the views of 
such outstanding leaders as Judge Sarah 
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T. Hughes, of Dallas, who have submit- 
ted convincing arguments for the equal- 
rights measure. I am glad to join the 
sponsors of the resolution in urging its 
adoption 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tleman, and I thank him for having 
given so much thought to this matter. 
Since he said it took him some time to 
be converted, may I remind him that 
there is more joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repents than over 90 and 9 
that need no repentance. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the 
gentleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Speaker, 
in joining the distinguished and capa- 
ble gentlewoman from New York, the 
Honorable KATHARINE ST. GEORGE, in 
support of the equal-rights amendment, 
I know that I am speaking the mind and 
wish of an overwhelming majority of 
the people of Hawaii. 

On this anniversary of Seneca Falls, 
it is proper and right that those who 
contributed so much to the American 
woman of today should be honored by 
remembrance. In my opinion, the gains 
made by women have been to the greater 
benefit of men. Our enlightened seli- 
interest is served by the advancement 
of women to a true equality from which 
position they may be proper and fully 
participating helpmeets for the wider 
horizons of the future. 

Many distinguished Members of Con- 
gress are listed as speaking today. I 
know that these decidedly able and out- 
standing Congressmen, among whom are 
the distinguished sponsor and cospon- 
sors of this bill, will present brilliant and 
fully informative statements in support 
of this vital and important measure. 
However, it does seem apropos to draw 
attention to the fact that equal rights 
for women is a matter which is long 
overdue. In this Nation where Chris- 
tian culture has reached its highest 
form, it is a matter of justice and of sim- 
ple observance of our own basic princi- 
ples effectively to guarantee and to in- 
sure these rights. It is a sad anomaly 
that we have lagged so long on such a 
basic matter. 

One of the distinguishing marks of 
Christian civilization has been the rec- 
ognition of the dignity of womankind, 
that woman is entitled to the rights ac- 
corded to every individual by virtue of 
a common human nature and destiny. 

This did not just happen. It was the 
result of the attitude of Jesus Christ 
himself and the honor and respect ac- 
corded by Him to His mother and to 
the women whose paths crossed His 
during His lifetime. 

It has been said that behind every 
man, there is a woman. It should be 
said more truthfully that alongside 
every man there is a woman, a woman 
equal in dignity and rights. 

Equal rights for men and women un- 
der the law is a matter long overdue. 
It is an essential aspect of Christian and 
American civilization. To postpone it 
any longer is to deny the principles of 
this civilization, to vitiate greatly its 
motive power, and to deny ourselves and 
our country the immeasurable benefits 
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that woman alone can give when she $ 
fully free to develop and utilize her great 
and unique capacities. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
the other Members of the House in com- 
mending the gentlewoman on her very 
fine remarks and her leadership in this 
fight. I am happy to be associated with 
her on this matter. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE, I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentlewoman from New Jersey 
(Mrs. Dwyer], the gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH], and the gentle- 
woman from Michigan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS] 
be permitted to extend their remarks 
at this point in the Recorp, and I fur- 
ther ask unanimous consent that any 
other Members who desire to do so may 
be permitted to extend their remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it is only 
fitting today—as the Nation joins in the 
annual observance of Susan B. Anthony 
Day—that we in the Congress raise our 
voices in support of long-promised and 
long-overdue equal rights legislation. 

I speak today as the author of New 
Jersey’s Equal Pay for Equal Work for 
Women Law; as the sponsor of similar 
equal pay legislation in this Congress. 
And I speak as one of the co-sponsors in 
the House of the equal rights amend- 
ment introduced in this Congress by the 
distinguished gentlewoman from New 
York [Mrs. St. GEORGE]. 

Now, the fight for equal rights has 
been long and difficult. Looking back 
through the years, an equal rights 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, to establish under the law 
of our land the fundamental rights and 
equality of women, was first proposed 
in 1923. 

During the ensuing 34 years, similar 
equal rights legislation has been intro- 
duced during every session of the Con- 
gress. In 1953, such an amendment 
passed the Senate, but died in the House. 

It should be noted, too, that equal 
rights has the support of both parties. 
Support of equal rights has been written 
into every Republican platform since 
1940, and into every Democratic plat- 
form since 1944. President Eisenhower 
and President Truman have supported 
it. 

Certainly, in view of this record, the 
women of America have the right to ask: 
Isn't it about time that the Congress of 
the United States, in support of the re- 
peated pledges of their parties, stop talk- 
ing about equal rights and begin acting 
on equal rights? 

In speaking for equal rights, I believe 
there are several points which should be 
made clear. 

First, this equal rights amendment, 
which guarantees that equality of rights 
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under the law shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State because of sex, must be ratified by 
36 State legislatures before it becomes 
law. Thus, at this time, I believe it is 
the duty of the Congress to give the vari- 
ous States the opportunity to make the 
final decision on this question. 

We know that many of our States have 
made corrections in legal inequalities 
discriminating against women. But we 
also know that, without a national con- 
stitutional safeguard, there can be no 
lasting and thorough guarantee that 
these inequalities will be eliminated. 

It also is important to note that this 
proposed amendment would not, in any 
way, abrogate or interfere with existing 
protective laws for special segments of 
our society. Nor would it interfere with 
States’ rights to legislate on health, wel- 
fare, and civil matters. The amendment 
would, however, guarantee that such 
laws would apply equally to all our citi- 
zens regardless of their sex. 

In closing, I would like to examine, 
briefly, the importance of this amend- 
ment. Today, more than 50 percent of 
our population are women. We have 21 
million working women in our land—a 
labor force representing 35 percent of all 
women 14 years and older and 32 per- 
cent of all our working population. 

In view of such increasing responsi- 
bilities which the women of America are 
assuming in our society, it is—I believe 
incredible that the shadow of legal in- 
equalities still should exist for their sex. 

Today, in what we view as an en- 
lightened age, there still are States in 
this Union in which women are denied 
the right to serve on juries; States in 
which women are denied the rights of 
natural guardianship; States in which 
women do not even have control over 
their personal earnings; States in which 
wide inequities exist in pay rates and job 
opportunities. 

For example, the House Judiciary 
Committee of the 79th Congress re- 
ported: 

The committee definitely feels that the 
laws of many States and of the United 
States, under the guise of protecting the 
safety and the welfare of the female sex, 
have in fact discriminated against such sex 
in various economic fields of activity or have 
excluded females from participation in eco- 
nomic fields in which they are as efficient as 
men and in which they could serve withous 
injury to their health or the public interest. 


As a member of the Business and Pro- 
fesional Women of New Jersey—and I 
might point out that the Business and 
Professional Women of America have 
been among the leaders in this long fight 
for equal rights—I urge that we in this 
Congress carry out the pledges that for 
so long have not been honored. I urge 
that we pass the equal-rights amend- 
ment, for it is the only means by which 
the many inequalities now existing in 
the status of women can be permanently 
and effectively rectified. 

I take this stand, not only as a woman, 
but as an American citizen who believes 
that all of our citizens, regardless of sex, 
should have the full legal protection of 
the United States Constitution which we 
cherish and defend. 
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Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, today, 
July 19, we rise in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to pay fitting tribute to those 
brave and inspired women who, 109 years 
ago, held at Seneca Falls, N. Y., the first 
woman's convention, in the interest of 
civil, political, and economic rights for 
women. From that small meeting, held 
in 1848, was launched the organized 
movement to bring to women full equal- 
ity of rights under the law. 

I rise to pay special and merited trib- 
ute to my colleague, Mrs. St. GEORGE, 
whose work in behalf of the Equal Rights 
for Women amendment is nationally 
known. I am proud to be a cosponsor 
of that amendment. I am even more 
proud to note that over one-half of the 
membership of this body are likewise co- 
sponsors of an amendment which will 
bring at long last the complete equality 
to which women have proved themselves 
entitled through their activities in the 
home, in family life, in education, in the 
professions, in all activities of business 
enterprise and of labor, in the arts, in 
politics, in Government, and in every 
phase of activity in which they continue 
to show their purpose and their capacity. 
I express the hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Congress will at long last take favorable 
action on this significant and just 
amendment. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, we 
are here today urging action on House 
Joint Resolution 127 which proposes an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights 
for men and women. This proposed 
amendment has been pending before 
every session of Congress since 1923. 

The issue presented by the proposed 
amendment is so simple and compelling 
that you sometimes wonder why it has 
not long ago been adopted and made a 
part of our fundamental law. 

The one and only aim of the equal 
rights amendment is to raise women to 
the status of full and equal citizenship in 
this great country of ours. At the pres- 
ent time and for the life of our Republic, 
women have been relegated to an in- 
ferior position with respect to their citi- 
zenship. 

Certainly our democratic faith is 
strong enough, our economic system dy- 
namic enough, and our sense of fair play 
elastic enough to make women full citi- 
zens. 

A constitutional amendment is the 
most effective way to establish equality 
of rights for men and women. Both 
Federal and State governments would be 
forced to observe the principle of equal 
rights. Women are not asking nor do 
they expect special treatment. But 
women are asking full and equal rights 
under the law and the opportunity to ex- 
ercise full responsibility as citizens of 
this great democracy. 

This inconsistency with democracy can 
only be remedied by the adoption of this 
amendment to the Constitution. Such 
action is long overdue. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. 
Mr. Speaker, it gives me great pleasure 
to join my many colleagues in calling 
attention to Seneca Falls Day, which 
commemorates the 109th anniversary 
of the first women’s convention aimed 
at equality for women. 
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In the century since this first small 
meeting at Seneca Falls, N. Y., the 
American woman has made great 
strides toward equality with men, not in 
the main through legislation for the 
benefit of women, but through ceaseless 
effort and dedicated service by the 
women of America. 

Without the woman by his side, the 
pioneer would hardly have settled the 
West. Women certainly had equality in 
the pioneer days—equality of danger 
and peril to their homes. But they were 
mainly found in the home, for oppor- 
tunity was not available for them out- 
side the home. 

Today women have made such 
achievements that an attempt to list 
them would be impossible. History 
books record the names of women who 
have inspired the world with their dar- 
ing and accomplishment. Women such 
as Amelia Earhart, Madame Curie, Babe 
Didrickson Zaharias, and Claire Booth 
Luce have excelled in their fields as few 
men have done. They have inspired 
their fellow women by their deeds. 


They and thousands of other leaders 


have caused the woman to be respected 
in every field of human endeavor. 

The time is certainly ripe for formal 
action to equalize opportunity for 
women, to put into words the expres- 
sion of this Congress that women 
have proved their ability and are en- 
titled to equality before the law in all 
instances. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I favor 
passage of the equal rights amendment. 
If two-thirds of the House and two- 
thirds of the Senate approve this 
amendment the citizens of our 48 States 
will have the opportunity to make the 
final decision by ratification. Approval 
of 36 States will add to the Constitution 
an amendment which goes hand in hand 
with the Declaration of Independence 
and the Bill of Rights. It will provide 
that equality of right shall not be de- 
nied by the United States or any State 
on account of sex. 

How often do we hear the comment 
that women in the United States have 
now achieved full equality with men? 
In 32 of our States there are no laws 
requiring that women be paid the same 
wage rates as men, even for doing the 
same work. 

The Women’s Bureau of the Labor 
Department has cited an advertisement 
which reads: 

Bookkeeper: male or female, high-school 
graduate, minimum two years experience. 
Beginning salary: male, $50; female, $40. 


This discrimination is usual except in 
the 16 States which require equality of 
pay. . 

Is it not a matter of simple justice to 
insure equality of pay for women and 
men? Is it not a matter of simple jus- 
tice to insure to women their getting 
what they are entitled to for the work 
they do? 

Passage of this legislation would stim- 
ulate full employment. It would in- 
crease the economic security of work- 
ers’ families. Both leading political 
parties have unqualifiedly endorsed this 
amendment. The treaty of the United 
Nations has recognized the fairness and 
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justice of the proposal underlying this 
amendment. But we should not rely 
on international bodies to legislate the 
progress of this Nation. 

We often hear the question, “What 
more do women want?” It is obvious 
that such remarks come from those who 
are judging the work accomplishments 
of men and women by different stand- 
ards. This question is simply a new 
cloak for the old and incorrect notion 
that women are inferior to men. It is 
unfortunate that such a notion persists 
when comparative studies of the intelli- 
gence and aptitudes of men and women 
have disposed of the old idea that women 
are inferior to men. 

The women of this Nation should have 
the avenues of success opened to them 
by their own efforts, in their own behalf, 
rather than merely as a result of making 
themselves useful to others. Their de- 
mand is not for privilege, but for equal- 
ity. The intelligent and ambitious 
woman seeks first to develop her abilities 
in the field where they lie, rather than 
in the field where tradition affirms they 
should lie. She wishes to achieve the 
position and to reap the rewards now 
accorded a man of training and ability 
equivalent to her own. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress should give 
to women a society which affords oppor- 
tunity for men and women to work side 
by side in full equality at careers which 
are in harmony with their desires, with 
their individual abilities. This is neces- 
sary so that all our citizens can make 
their best and highest contribution to 
society. We should move forward in 
mutual confidence and with mutual 
respect. 

The American system of economic pro- 
duction cannot operate at full capacity 
without women workers. Our nationwide 
difference between men's and women's 
pay is a threat to men's job security. 
Many employers now hire women instead 
of men because they can pay them less. 
As long as women constitute a source 
of cheaper labor, they tend to keep wages 
of men down. 

This difference between men’s and 
women’s pay means that a woman work- 
er must accept a lower standard of liv- 
ing than if she were a man. If she has 
children, aged parents, or a sick husband 
to support, her dependents may also 
suffer. When she retires, she must man- 
age on a smaller pension because pen- 
sions are usually based on salaries during 
the period of employment. 

Passage of this legislation would re- 
move the injustice in laws which affects 
property rights; it would remove the 
injustice in laws which forces women to 
occupy a secondary position as parents 
in 14 States which give preference to 
the father as the guardian of minor 
children. 

This Congress should be reminded that 
the equal rights amendment also calls 
for equal responsibility: When women 
were accorded full citizenship rights, 
they met that responsibility. The rec- 
ord has proved that the women of the 
United States will intelligently and suc- 
cessfully accept the rights which this 
amendment will guarantee. 

This is not a Victorian era. Women 
need equal opportunity with men. 
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Women are ready for a more responsible 
place in the world. They have all the 
qualifications. The equal rights amend- 
ment will take nothing from anyone, but 
it will give women the respectability and 
responsibility which rightfully should be 
theirs under the Constitution. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to join today in this expression of sup- 
port for the equal rights amendment in- 
troduced by the energetic and dedicated 
Congresswoman from New York, Mrs. 
ST. GEORGE. 

Over a generation ago, this Nation 
took a tremendous stride forward by 
adopting the 19th amendment to the 
United States Constitution. The right 
of every citizen, regardless of sex, to 
participate fully in the political life of 
our Nation was thus assured. Looking 
back from 1957, it is hard to believe that 
the struggle to achieve equal suffrage 
could have been a long and bitter one. 
The right of women to vote today ap- 
pears self-evident. Yet it was achieved 
only through unremitting effort and de- 
voted sacrifice. 

Not only at the ballot box but in 
every walk of life, women today stand 
side by side with men. Women repre- 
sent almost a third of the national la- 
bor force. They own, as we men are 
often reminded, more than half the Na- 
tion’s wealth. They hold high public 
office in State and National Government. 

Yet our laws have been slow to keep 
up with such progress. A survey made 
by the National Women’s Party has re- 
vealed as many as 1,001 discriminatory 
statutes on the Federal and State law 
books. They range all the way from 
prohibitions on the performance of jury 
duty, restrictions on property owner- 
ship, to limitations of guardianship 
rights over offspring. These laws lay 
a heavy and unfair burden on American 
women. 

Once again, therefore, I believe that 
we must take the fundamental step of 
amending the Constitution so as to 
guarantee that before the law American 
women shall be free and equal citizens 
in every respect. To this end, I am 
proud to share in sponsoring the equal 
rights amendment. 


PHILIPPINE REHABILITATION ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. MILLER] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I had the honor to 
introduce a bill, H. R. 8791, providing 
for the payment of the balance of the 
amounts due upon awards to claimants 
for property loss and damage made by 
the Philippine War Damage Commission 
under the terms of the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of 1946, as amended. 
I have introduced similar legislation 
in earlier sessions of Congress which, 
for one reason or another, has never 
reached the point of passage by the time 
of recess or adjournment. The pass- 
ing of time only strengthens my support 
of this legislation which I think is de- 
manded not only by the firm sense of 
justice which characterizes the Ameri- 
can people but by the best interests of 
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the United States in the international 
tensions which face us today. 

May I repeat in substance some of the 
statements which I have made in con- 
nection with earlier bills which I have 
introduced on the same subject matter 
and urge upon you pressing and cogent 
reasons for the immediate consideration 
and passage of this bill. 

I was a member of the Insular Affairs 
Committee of the 79th Congress and as 
such, it was my honor and privilege to 
have taken an active part in all legis- 
lation concerning the Philippines. I 
participated in the preparation and pas- 
sage of the Philippine Rehabilitation 
Act of 1946. Indeed, in 1950, I intro- 
duced H. R. 7600 to implement the Phil- 
ippine Rehabilitation Act of 1946. 
Hence, my continued deep interest in 
legislation affecting the relationship of 
the United States and the Philippines. 
And I may add that it is my earnest be- 
lief, which I am sure will be shared by 
my colleagues who participated in that 
legislation, that the Philippine Rehabili- 
tation Act and the Bell Trade Act con- 
stituted a compact between the United 
States and the Philippines as soon as the 
latter accepted the conditions therein 
required; so that when the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act provided that the 
claims approved in excess of $500 should 
be paid up to a maximum of 75 percent, 
it is my best judgment that this is a com- 
mitment to the Philippine people which 
they took into account when they ap- 
proved the amendment to their Consti- 
tution, and therefore the same must be 
met by us now. 

Many have asked, “Why should the 
United States continue to assist the 
Philippines?“ The Philippine Rehabili- 
tation Act was enacted by Congress to 
fulfill promises made to the Philippine 
people during the dark days of the occu- 
pation. It represented a generous ges- 
ture by the people of the United States 
to assist their ally in the rehabilitation 
of their war-torn economy. Over and 
above all these, it represented the recog- 
nition by the United States of the aid 
and assistance it had rendered us in the 
allied cause. 

Again, we must not forget the special 
and peculiar relations between our two 
countries during the last half century. 
We have labored with the Philippine 
people to assist in their education and 
self-government so that they might 
realize one day their own democratic 
self-government. Our prestige in the 
Far East is inescapably bound to the suc- 
cess of the Philippine experiment. 
Equally important and significant is the 
fact that the cause of democracy in 
southeast Asia is directly involved in 
the Philippine success, for . southeast 
Asia today, in a fluid state, has its at- 
tention focused on the Philippines and 
how democracy functions there. Need- 
less to say that with the developments 
in China, militarily speaking, the Philip- 
pines have assumed an increased strate- 
gic importance. 

The Philippines, moreover, have been 
a significant factor in the foreign trade 
of the United States. We have there a 
major market for American products 
and a source of essential commodities— 
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sugar, copra, Manila hemp, and hard- 
wood, 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The Philippine Republic is one of our 
most dependable allies in that area of 
the world where the international situ- 
ation is presently so very delicate. She 
has made wonderful progress in com- 
bating communism, principally by dem- 
onstrating that the democratic system 
can provide a higher standard of living 
to the working class than any totali- 
tarian method. This she has been able 
to do notwithstanding the still unsatis- 
factory condition of her economy result- 
ing from her loyalty to the cause of 
freedom in the last war. 

The Philippines are, indeed, the show- 
case of democracy in Asia. If the Fili- 
pinos succeed in proving to the great 
masses of the people of Asia that under 
democratic practices they are able to es- 
tablish, and maintain, a higher standard 
of living than the people of the Commu- 
nist and neutralist countries, the Free 
World will have won a battle that will be 
more effective than the gains effected by 
divisions of soldiers or billions in hand- 
outs. 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


In this connection, I should like to 
recall a statement of the President of the 
United States in a message to Congress 
stressing the need for intensifying our 
cooperation with the free nations of 
southeast Asia in their efforts to achieve 
economic development and a rising 
standard of living. I quote from his 
message: 

The motivation behind this cooperation is 
twofold: Our fixed belief in the worth and 
dignity of the human individual whatever 
his race or flag may be, and our dedication 
to the principle that the fruits of national 
growth must be widely shared in every 
society. 

As a people we insist that the dignity of 
the individual and his manifold rights re- 
quire for their preservation a constantly 
expanding economic base. We are convinced 
that our continued economic, cultural, and 
spiritual progress are furthered by similar 
progress everywhere. 

We seek to evolve a consistent and stable 
economic policy which will assist free nations 
in their efforts to achieve a sound growth for 
their economies. 

PHILIPPINE ECONOMY; IT IS STILL FAR FROM 
COMPLETE RECOVERY 

The Philippine Islands, which always 
had a favorable balance of trade with us 
and with the world before the war, have 
piled up a tremendous trade deficit dur- 
ing the years of reconstruction and 
rehabilitation. This is continuing and 
intensifying. 

The country is still plagued by infia- 
tion and unemployment, and has had to 
adopt strict currency and import con- 
trols. These conditions prevail, even 
though there have been serious and 
sometimes effective efforts to overcome 
them. 

PROBLEM, REASONS, AND BACKGROUND OF BILL 


The bill which I have introduced in 
the House today will simply pay a bal- 
ance still unpaid of the awards made 
by the Philippine War Damage Commis- 
sion under the terms of the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act of 1946, as amended, 
to war victims whose property was lost 
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or damaged. If a balance remains, it 
will be turned over to the Philippines for 
further rehabilitation of public projects 
which suffered war damage. An appro- 
priation of $100 million will be provided 
for this purpose. It may be timely to 
point out now, and this to refresh our 
recollection, some of the incidents of war 
damage in the Philippines and our ef- 
forts to compensate, rectify, and re- 
pair it. 

Throughout the half century when 
the Philippines were a possession of the 
United States, there were frequent dec- 
larations by our policymakers that the 
Philippines would be created a free and 
independent nation at such time as its 
people were able to govern themselves— 
the only Christian nation in that part of 
the world. The Philippines had been 
under foreign rule for several centuries. 
Chinese, Dutch, British, and Spanish 
were among those who conquered paris 
or all of the 7,000-island archipelago 
from time to time, despite the resistance 
of the Filipinos and their desire for in- 
dependence. In the 50 years of Ameri- 
can control, there was no lessening of the 
wish for freedom which was promised at 
such time as the people demonstrated 
their ability to sustain it. Meanwhile, 
American teachers sought to improve 
the education of the youth; agricultural 
experts endeavored to demonstrate im- 
proved methods of crop production; 
technicians introduced new procedures 
for industries and business; and efforts 
were made to instruct in the sound ad- 
ministration of public and private en- 
terprises. 

World War II interrupted the prepa- 
ration for independence by the Philip- 
pines. History records the grim events 
that occurred in what was then the 
Commonwealth between December 7, 
1941, and the time of liberation in 1945. 
Despite the propaganda of the Japanese, 
the vast majority of the Philippine peo- 
ple remained loyal to the United States 
because of the bonds of friendship that 
had been developed in the years of Amer- 
ican jurisdiction. They fought side by 
side with the forces of the United States 
and, during the Japanese occupation, 
gave aid and comfort to those nationals 
of the United States who were impris- 
oned or who waged guerrilla warfare 
against the invaders. Their loyalty and 
assistance continued, notwithstanding 
the havoc that was wreaked on their 
homes, farms, industries, and businesses, 
or the torture and even death to which 
many were subjected. When the mili- 
tary forces of the United States returned 
to the Philippines, the people again 
fought to overcome the Japanese. 

The heroic resistance of the people of 
the Philippines made at the cost of blood 
and suffering beyond human endurance 
shortened the war which meant the sav- 
ing of an untold number of American 
lives and casualties. Measured in dol- 
lars saved, the sum set forth in the 
bill is insignificant, 

With the conclusion of the war, the 
United States made ready to grant the 
long-awaited independence to the 
Philippine people. The ravages of the 
conflict, including the destruction caused 
in the battle of liberation and the tragic 
events of the occupation, however, had 
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seriously disrupted the life and economy 
of the Philippines. Its financial condi- 
tion prevented the people from embark- 
ing on a career as a free nation without 
assistance. The relationship between 
the United States and the Philippines 
had been unique and, during the occu- 
pation, the highest American officials 
had given assurances that the damage of 
war would be repaired and the people 
repaid. With the granting of independ- 
ence, the time for the fulfillment of 
these assurances had come. 

In the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives there was overwhelming 
sentiment to restore damaged and de- 
stroyed public and private property in 
the Philippines. One of the difficulties, 
however, was the question of cost. Vari- 
ous surveys had been made, but it was a 
practical impossibility to obtain a de- 
tailed accounting of all destruction. On 
the basis of the statistics then available, 
it was agreed in April 1946 that the 
United States Government would au- 
thorize the appropriation of $400 million 
for the payment of claims for damage to 
private property. In addition, the Con- 
gress authorized the appropriation of 
$120 million for the restoration and im- 
provement of public property and essen- 
tial public services. 

The legislation which contained these 
authorizations was entitled The Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act of 1946,” and 
provided for the creation of the United 
States Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission to expend the $400 million for 
private claim payments. In addition, 
the Commission was allotted $57 million 
of the $120 million authorized for the 
restoration of public property. The bal- 
ance of the latter fund was allocated as 
follows: 

Public Roads Administration, for re- 
habilitation of roads and bridges, $40 
million; Corps of Engineers, for res- 
toration of ports and harbors, $18 mil- 
lion; and the Public Health Service, for 
the restoration and improvement of 
health services, $5 million. 

THE PHILIPPINE REHABILITATION ACT OF 1946 


The Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946 was an early implementation of the 
expressed purposes of Members of our 
Congress to take care of immediate 
Philippine rehabilitation problems in 
rough outline as quickly as possible. It 
was obviously not intended as blanket 
legislation to cover all of the vexatious 
challenges implicit in these problems. 

The act was administered by the Hon- 
orable Frank A. Waring, of California, 
the Honorable John A. O’Donnell, of 
Pennsylvania, and the then judge, now 
senator, Francisco A. Delgado, of Bula- 
can, Philippine Islands. Senator Delga- 
do is now chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the Filipino Sen- 
ate. In this connection, he is not un- 
known to the older Members of this body, 
who remember him as a former Resident 
Commissioner from the Philippines in 
the House of Representatives during the 
74th Congress. 

The Commission was to receive, in- 
vestigate, approve, or disapprove, claims 
covering damage to property during and 
as a consequence of World War I in the 
Philippines, 
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Claims up to $500 were to be paid in 
full as quickly as allowed. Further, the 
successful claimants were to be paid on 
the basis of 1941 market prices less de- 
preciation of amount per year from the 
date of acquisition of the lost or damaged 
properties. 

Payments made by the Philippine War 
Damage Commission, prorated according 
to law among all claimants, totaled 52.5 
percent of the amount allowed on each 
claim in excess of $500. In contempla- 
tion of exorbitant postwar cost, of sub- 
stantial disallowances on the claim as 
filed, and the partial payment of slightly 
more than half of the amount approved, 
it is estimated by the War Damage Com- 
mission that successful claimants prob- 
ably received no more than 20 percent of 
the cost of the reproduction of their 
homes, businesses, and other property. 

Finally, when all the claims had 
been adjudicated it was adjudged that 
with the funds available the combined 
total would be 52.5 percent of the ap- 
proved balance of any claim adjudicated 
for more than $500, or 22.5 percent less 
than the statutory amount of 75 percent 
fixed by the act. 

The War Damage Act aforesaid was 
reported by the old Committee on In- 
sular Affairs. I had the honor to serve 
on this committee under the chairman- 
ship of Judge Jasper Bell, of Missouri, 
affectionately known to all who were 
here through the 79th Congress. The 
committee had no precedent to guide it. 
In its wisdom, however, the committee 
wrote the following language into Report 
No, 1921, page 32, Committee on Insular 
Affairs, House of Representatives, 79th 
Congress, 2d session: 

While the committee feels it is urgently 
necessary to provide through this legisla- 
tion (S. 1610) for the rebuilding and restora- 
tion of the physical plant of the Philippines, 
it is generally realized that additional legis- 
lation will probably be necessary in the 
future to augment and supplement the bene- 
fits which will be accomplished through 
S. 1610. * * * It is expected that proposals 
for additional legislation will be made from 
time to time by the agencies of the United 
States Government, by the Government of 
the Philippines, and the Filipino Rehabili- 
tation Commission to meet needs for legis- 
lation as they arise. 


It is fair to state that the foregoing 
paragraph of the report certainly was 
not placed in there by accident and can- 
not be discarded. The Philippine War 
Damage Commission, as the record will 
attest, did a most efficient and exemplary 
job. It not only concluded its work a 
month ahead of the statutory deadline, 
but it returned a substantial part of the 
money authorized for its administrative 
expenses to the United States Treasury. 


CONCLUSION 


The necessity and the wisdom prompt- 
ing the introduction of this bill should 
not require further emphasis. I shall, 
however, in conclusion, attempt to sum- 
marize, first, our obligation to pay the 
balance of our commitment under the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act to pay war 
damages to the extent of 75 percent of 
amounts awarded in excess of $500 for 
each claim and, second, the economic 
and political wisdom of doing so now 
as a matter of self-interest. The people 
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of the Philippines were virtually our 
wards and we their tutors in democracy 
for nearly half a century. Our trade 
ties, like our institutions, were closely 
knit. 

During the recent war, they responded 
to a natural urge to join us in resisting 
the Japanese aggression and paid with 
blood and sweat, yes, with the lives of 
their people for their resistance to an 
enemy drunk with power, intent upon 
establishing a “coprosperity sphere of 
Asia,” and an “Asia for the Asians.” The 
valiant resistance in the Philippines 
shortened the war in the Pacific by many 
months if not by many years. Not only 
generosity and appreciation, but a sense 
of justice prompted the people of the 
United States to promise to restore the 
Philippines after the war to the last nipa 
hut and carabao. 

The technique of repairing war dam- 
age was not easy to find; the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act provided for the pay- 
ment of war damage compensation to 
losers of private property to the extent 
of $500 in full to the small victims and 75 
percent in excess of $500 of the awards 
made by an agency of the United States 
called the Philippine War Damage Com- 
mission to those who were more con- 
siderably damaged. Of this amount the 
small victims received their full payment 
of $500 or less, which, in most instances, 
was far from adequate compensation. 
The larger losses recovered not to the 
extent of 75 percent but only to the ex- 
tent of 52% percent. 

The framers of the Philippine Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1946 realized that future 
adjustments might have to be made. It 
seems very plain that one of the adjust- 
ments to be made is the payment of the 
balance of 2242 percent already com- 
mitted to those war victims whose losses 
had been evaluated by the War Damage 
Commission and who had a right to ex- 
pect the payment of the full amount per- 
mitted under the statute. 

The Philippines still constitute an im- 
portant source of foreign trade to the 
United States. We import items from 
these islands and our exports, including 
many well-known American brand prod- 
ucts, are as familiar to the Philippine 
people as they are to us. A bolstering 
of the economy of the Philippines, we 
may be assured, will have more immedi- 
ate effects on our trade relations than 
contributions in other parts of the world. 

In a larger sense, the maintenance of 
our position with the Philippines as our 
closest and perhaps our only true friend 
in the Far East is an assumed objective 
in our foreign relations. 

The Philippines present the showcase 
of democracy in the Far East. From a 
military standpoint, we have installa- 
tions there of the utmost importance in 
the protection of our outpost of Pacific 
defenses. 

Under the dynamic leadership of the 
late great President Magsaysay, the 
Philippines went into a process of de- 
velopment and fortification of their 
economy, as well as resistance to the 
threat of international communism. 

It is not too much to say that in his 
all too short career, President Magsaysay 
wrote indelibly on Philippine history its 
devotion to the cause of democracy and 
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its dedication to the improvement of the 
lot of the common man. We are happy 
and fortunate to be assured that the 
course plotted by President Magsaysay 
will be followed without deviation. 

The new President Hon. Carlos P. 
Garcia is also a champion of freedom 
and democracy and unwavering in his 
opposition to communism. 

When he was inducted into office as 
the fourth President of the Philippines, 
he said: 

I shall carry out every item of the Mag- 
saysay program to its full realization. 


He also said, as also pointed out by our 
majority leader, Mr. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, in a recent address to the 
Congress, that he would continue to 
carry out the same foreign policy laid 
out by the Magsaysay administration in- 
cluding the maintenance of interna- 
tional security and compliance with 
Philippine commitments to the United 
States and SEATO. 

Also, the Philippine Ambassador to the 
United States, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
well known and highly regarded in this 
House, has assured us that under Presi- 
dent Garcia’s leadership the Philippine 
ship of state will continue sailing on an 
even keel.” 

I most urgently present this bill for 
immediate consideration and the appro- 
priation of the necessary funds to im- 
plement it. 


ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HILLINGS] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and further ask that all 
Members who wish to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp on the subject on 
which I am about to speak have 5 legis- 
lative days in which to do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
announce to the House that our former 
colleague, the distinguished general 
counsel of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the Honorable Allan 
Oakley Hunter, is leaving his high Gov- 
ernment post to return to the practice of 
law in his native Fresno, Calif. He has 
joined the firm of Crossland, Crossland 
& Richardson in the Equitable Building 
in Fresno. 

I know that all Members of the House 
join me in congratulating Oakley Hunter 
on his outstanding service to the people 
of our country and to wish him con- 
tinued success as he returns to private 
life. Our Government has lost an out- 
standing public servant but I know that 
he will continue his interest and leader- 
ship in government and civic affairs as 
a private citizen. 

This outstanding and experienced 
lawyer has made a most notable con- 
tribution to Government service. He is 
a former member of the FBI and also 
served as a naval intelligence officer on 
duty with the OSS during World War II. 
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He was a Member of Congress from 
1951 to 1954 representing California’s 
12th District and as a Congressman was a 
member of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Agriculture and a member of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. He 
was chairman of the California Congres- 
sional delegation special committee on 
agriculture. 

From 1955 to the present time, Oakley 
Hunter has been general counsel of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. In 
this capacity he has become one of the 
greatest authorities on housing in our 
country today. 

He also served as a member of the so- 
called little cabinet which meets week- 
ly at the White House and operates 
as principal liaison agent between the 
executive branch and the Congress. 

It was my good fortune to be elected 
to Congress with Oakley Hunter in No- 
vember of 1950. He, his wife, Geene, 
and their four children haye been my 
neighbors in Washington. 

I have never met a more forthright 
and courageous man than Oakley 
Hunter. His dedication to the best in- 
terests of all our people and his great 
capacity for hard work characterize his 
long and faithful service in this House. 

Our country will miss his great work 
in our Government. As he returns to 
the practice of law and his personal 
plans for the future, we can all say, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful serv- 
ant“ and best wishes for continued 
success in the days ahead. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the California dele- 
gation. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I am happy to 
join in expressing the sentiments of the 
California delegation and the other 
Members of the House upon the retire- 
ment of Oakley Hunter from Govern- 
ment service. It was a pleasure to asso- 
ciate myself with Oakley Hunter as a 
Member of the Congress. He was a very 
valuable member of the California dele- 
gation. He did a fine job on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and he did an 
outstanding job as counsel for the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administration. 
I know from intimate knowledge of his 
work there as a member of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
We had frequent contact with him and 
he never failed to give us valuable in- 
formation when it came to details con- 
cerning legislation which the committee 
might be considering. We are going to 
miss him. We wish him well. We wish 
great success for him and his family in 
his desire now to go back to the practice 
of law in Fresno, Calif. 

Mr. HILLINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Sisk] who 
now represents the district formerly rep- 
resented in Congress by Congressman 
Hunter. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman and my colleagues for yield- 
ing on this occasion. I want to congrat- 
ulate the gentleman for taking this oc- 
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casion to pay tribute to the Honorable 
Oakley Hunter. Oakley Hunter happens 
to be a native of my hometown. I want 
to say at this time, as a Representative 
of my district, that we welcome him 
there and are glad that he is opening 
up an office there. We wish him all the 
luck in the world in the years to come. 
Certainly, he had a distinguished rec- 
ord here and his record is particularly 
outstanding in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. I am sure that he will 
be successful in the pursuit of his law 
practice in Fresno. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLT. Mr. Speaker, I congrat- 
ulate the gentleman from California 
for taking this time, and I wish to join 
with him in paying tribute to the fine 
public service not only for the district 
that Oakley Hunter represented in Con- 
gress but for the entire State of Califor- 
nia. I had an office across the corridor 
from Oakley Hunter in the Old House 
Office Building and I observed the long 
hours that he put in and the hard work 
he did for all of his constituents, and 
for the entire State of California and the 
entire country as well. He was a very 
fine Congressman and did a great job 
in the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. HAGEN. I wish to congratulate 
the gentleman on making this occasion 
a eulogy for Oakley Hunter possible. I 
should say that perhaps I have known 
Oakley longer than any other Member 
present. He was a classmate of mine 
at law school at the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Jurisprudence and I 
became acquainted with his activities 
prior to that time. Oakley was one of 
the most outstanding students who ever 
gracuated from Fresno State College. I 
believe he was president of the student 
body there during the time that he 
studied there. At the University of 
California law school he was in the top 
10 percent of his class and at all times 
he manifested a high degree of intelli- 
gence. I know in addition to having a 
great deal of ability and intelligence 
Oakley was a very candid person. If I 
could single out one aspect of his per- 
sonality, I would say that he was always 
candid which is a very refreshing char- 
acteristic. I know that he will do well in 
the legal profession in California and I 
am very happy personally that he has 
chosen Fresno, which we in our area con- 
sider one of the garden spots of the 
country, to be his future home. I wish 
him and his family well. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the fact that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HILiines] has 
taken this time to pay respects to one 
whom I think is an outstanding public 
official. 

It has been my privilege to know Mr. 
Hunter for a number of years because of 
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the fact that I served on the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. He is 
one public official who has always had 
time to listen to our problems, and he is 
&n expert in his field. He has an un- 
canny ability, in my opinion, of choosing 
associates who, too, are experts in their 
field. When you called Hunter to ask 
him for a certain analysis of a problem 
or a view he would not wait a week or 
two before calling in reply, but would call 
back within a very short period of min- 
utes or hours at the most and give you 
his views, and those views you could 
rely on. 

The Federal Government is losing a 
splendid individual, but the Govern- 
ment’s loss will be California’s gain. 

Pat, I hope you will extend to him 
the best wishes of this Member from 
Ohio. 

Mr. HILLINGS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his remarks. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. UTT]. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of my 
colleague regarding Oakley Hunter. He 
has been an outstanding public servant. 
I served with him on the Subcommittee 
on Agriculture and I know how diligent 
he was in trying to solve problems raised 
in that great field. He did an outstand- 
ing job on that committee. He also 
served with distinction on the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Oakley Hunter could be depended 
upon. His integrity was beyond ques- 
tion; his service was outstanding. 

In closing I desire to wish him well 
in the practice of the law when he re- 
turns to Fresno. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I, too, would like to associate 
myself with the very fine things that 
have been said of Oakley Hunter. 
Every one of them is accurate and 
completely deserved, and I am most 
anxious to join my colleagues in ex- 
pressing our admiration and best wishes. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I want to join with him and my 
colleagues in paying tribute to Mr. 
Oakley Hunter. He has served a long 
and useful period in the service of the 
Government, and I can well understand 
why he would like to retire to his law 
practice in view of the family he has 
to raise and the sacrifices he has made. 

We shall miss Oakley, but the State 
of California will be the richer therefor. 

I want to subscribe to all the fine 
things that have been said about Mr. 
Hunter. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr, BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join in the tributes that have been 
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expressed to our colleague, Oakley 
Hunter. I have had the opportunity of 
observing his work as legal counsel for 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

He has done an outstanding job in 
that office. I would like to join my 
colleagues in wishing him well as he 
returns to practice law in Fresno. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I would also like to include as part 
of my remarks a copy of a resolution 
which was passed unanimously at a re- 
cent meeting of the Republican members 
of the California delegation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

(The resolution referred to follows:) 

OAKLEY HUNTER 

At a regular meeting of the Republican 
members of the California Congressional del- 
egation, it having been announced that the 
Honorable Oakley Hunter was about to ter- 
minate his service as a member of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government and to return 
to the practice of law in his home city of 
Fresno, Calif. 

It was resolved that the membership of 
the delegation whose names are subscribed 
hereto commend Mr. Hunter for his fine 
service, both as a Member of the Congress 
of the United States and subsequently as 
general counsel for the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration; regret that he is leaying the 
service of the Government; and extend their 
best wishes to him and to his family for their 
success and happiness on their return to 
California and thereafter. 

Dated July 15, 1957. 

Gorpon McDonovucn, 
Chairman, California Delegation. 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILLINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Cramer]. 

Mr. CRAMER. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman on the fine remarks 
he has made concerning a gentleman 
with whom I did not have the privilege 
of serving, but whom I have had the 
privilege of contacting as legal counsel 
for the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. He has done an outstanding 
job in that office and I am glad to have 
this opportunity of joining in congratu- 
lating him on his fine work and wishing 
him success and good luck in his future 
venture in private life. 

I thought it might be interesting to 
have an expression from a Member from 
Florida at this time. 

Mr. HILLINGS. It is eminently fit- 
ting that the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida should join us in paying 
tribute to Oakley Hunter. California 
and Florida have always worked together 
and on this occasion the States can join 
in praise of the great work of Oakley 
Hunter. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? I wish to compliment 
the gentleman from California for the 
fine statement he has made regarding 
the excellent service which has been 
rendered our country by our former 
colleague from California, the Honorabie 
Oakley Hunter. He served in this body 
for 2 terms, and for the past 3 years he 
has rendered outstanding service to our 
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Government in his active and intelligent 
approach to the general housing prob- 
lem as administered by the Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. His approach to the problem 
and the information he has been able 
to give to Members of Congress has been 
extremely helpful. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I join with his other friends in ex- 
tending good wishes to Oakley Hunter. 
It was a pleasure to know him and work 
with him during the pericd of his service 
as a Member of the House. 

When, subsequently, he took & position 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment he performed as might be expected 
with great ability and sound judgment. 
He has always been very helpful to me. 

Upon his return to California to en- 
gage in the practice of law in his home 
city of Fresno, the Federal Government 
will have lost from active participation 
in its affairs a very valuable public 
servant. I wish him the best of luck in 
private life. 

The friendship of Mrs. Hunter over 
the years has been an equally pleasant 
and enjoyable experience. My best 
wishes extend to her and the rest of 
the Hunter family. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
tirement of Oakley Hunter from the 
Housing Agency is sincerely regretted 
by all who knew him. Hunter served 
with great distinction in the House. His 
fine legal talents and his keen mind 
were appreciated by all. The public 
service has lost an able member and 
his legion of friends hope for him con- 
tinued success in his native State of 
California. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with both regret and pleasure that I 
take this opportunity to speak a few 
words about my good friend and former 
colleague, Mr. Oakley Hunter. Regret 
because I and his many other friends 
will miss his presence in Washington— 
and pleasure because I do not have the 
opportunity often enough to say how 
much it has meant to have Mr. Hunter’s 
friendship and association for the past 
several years. 

Mr. Hunter, as many of us know who 
had the privilege of serving with him, 
did an outstanding job while he was a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
He will long be remembered, not only 
by his constituents in the 12th Califor- 
nia District, but by his colleagues as 
well, for his fine record of dedicated 
service. 

After leaving Congress, Mr. Hunter 
took his valuable experience and ability 
to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, where he has served with dis- 
tinction for the past 2 ½ years. 

I wish to join with my other colleagues 
in wishing Oakley Hunter every success 
in his move back to California to ac- 
tively practice his profession as a lawyer 
in Fresno. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from California for yielding 
to me to express my deep admiration and 
respect for our former colleague, Oakley 
Hunter. 

I had the privilege of serving with 
Oakley Hunter on the House Appropria- 
tions Committee where his keen legal 
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mind and innate commonsense were rec- 
ognized by every member of our com- 
mittee. He made an outstanding con- 
tribution to good government as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, as the General Counsel 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. We will miss him, but Wash- 
ington’s loss is Fresno’s gain. All of us 
join in wishing Oakley well as he re- 
sumes his practice of law in Fresno, 
Calif. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join with everything Mr. HIL- 
Lincs has to say about our former col- 
league. He alone in the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency came to my as- 
sistance in curbing evil in a local sit- 
uation. I am very sorry he is giving up 
his Government work. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I join the gentleman from Califor- 
nia in wishing the best of good fortune 
to our distinguished former colleague, 
the Honorable Oakley Hunter. I have 
always respected him as a person, and 
admired his fine work as a Member of 
Congress and later as General Counsel of 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

I worked closely with Oakley Hunter 
in protecting the interests of the farm- 
ers of the West. These fine people owe 
a great debt to Mr. Hunter for his effec- 
tive work in their behalf, particularly in 
protecting their cotton acreage. 

Oakley Hunter is the type of man we 
should have in Government. He will be 
missed by all of us. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I feel a 
great personal loss from Oakley Hunter’s 
decision to leave Government service to 
enter the practice of law in his home 
town of Fresno, Calif. But I feel that 
what is the Nation's loss will be Fresno’s 
gain. 

Oakley Hunter was a splendid col- 
league and a great Representative in 
Congress. He was an able member of the 
executive department. Always he con- 
ducted himself as a fair-minded gentle- 
man and his hard work and efficiency 
was genuinely appreciated by Members 
from both sides of the aisle. I regret 
that we will be losing him but recognize 
the fact that Oakley owes an obligation 
to himself and his family. He has ren- 
dered great service to his country and 
now deserves the right to establish him- 
self in the world of private business. 
Washington and the Federal Govern- 
ment have lost a wonderful family. May 
I wish him well and at the same time 
congratulate the citizens of Fresno. 
They have gained what we have lost. 
They now have another able lawyer and 
one of the most public-spirited families I 
have ever known. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Brooks of Texas). Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. JOHANSEN] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, there 
has come to my desk—as apparently it 
did to several and perhaps all of the 
Member of the Michigan delegation in 
Congress—an amazing official communi- 
cation from Mr. Milton P. Adams, execu- 
tive secretary of the Water Resources 
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Commission of the State of Michigan, 
under date of July 10, 1957. 

The water resources commission is 
the State agency in Michigan whose 
principal duties and activities include 
the protection of surface and under- 
ground waters from unlawful pollution, 
This is the agency in my State charged 
with responsibility of allocation to mu- 
nicipalities within Michigan of Federal 
funds authorized under Public Law 660, 
2d session of the 84th Congress, for con- 
struction of sewage-disposal plants. 

This letter points out that on July 30, 
the water resources commission will 
hold hearings with representatives of 
municipalities desiring to share in the 
second year’s grant program—that is 
Michigan's share of the second $50 mil- 
lion voted by Congress earlier this ses- 
sion. 

There then follows these two para- 
graphs: 

The commission may very well hear the 
suggestion made at our hearings that fiscal 
1958 funds should go only to those munici- 
palities whose Representative in Congress 
voted to retain the $50 million item for this 
purpose, in the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare appropriation bill. (See CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for April 4, 1957, pp. 5169-5171.) 

Eight Members of the House voted to delete 
this item from that bill. Should applicant 
municipalities within their districts be passed 
over by this commission in certifying its 
priorities to the Public Health Service for 
participation in fiscal 1958 funds? There is 
an element of consistency in such a course 
even though equity would not be done cer- 
tain applicants. While the Federal money 
would not aid in building any more projects, 
more could be built in those districts that 
presumably need or want this Federal assist- 
ance, 


Let me say at the outset, so the RECORD 
will be completely clear, that I was 1 of 
the 9 Michigan Members of Congress 
who voted against the original authori- 
zation in the last Congress, and 1 of the 
8 Michigan Members of Congress who 
voted to delete the $50 million appro- 
priation item in the present session of 
Congress. 

Incidentally, I might point out that 
since the President of the United States 
vigorously opposed the sewage disposal 
plant feature of the water pollution 
control legislation last yer the logic of 
the position suggested in the foregoing 
paragraphs argues that the applicant 
municipalities within any States which 
were carried by the Eisenhower ticket in 
the presidential election should be passed 
over so far as receiving allocations under 
this act. 

While the temptation is strong to in- 
dulge in denunciation merely for the 
sake of denunciation in the face of so 
Silly, preposterous, outrageous, and bra- 
zen a suggestion as Mr. Adams’ letter 
contains, let me say that I want to be 
completely fair to my fellow Michigander 
and that I have reasons for making this 
statement which transcend personalities 
completely. 

As a further matter of fairness to Mr. 
Adams I will add that his letter reveals a 
feeling of frustration which I can well 
understand. That frustration is, inci- 
dentally, one of the inevitable results of 
this type of legislation which was freely 
and accurately forecast during debate 
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on the authorization bill and which was 
one of the very reasons I—and undoubt- 
edly many others—voted against the 
authorization bill and subsequently 
against the appropriation. 

The state of frustration to which I 
refer is summed up by Mr. Adams in the 
following paragraph from this same 
letter: 

Since again this year as last, there will be 
insufficient funds to accelerate the Michigan 
program (18 projects were let during the 
first 7 months of 1956 with no Federal assist- 
ance), the undersigned is seeking counsel 
on how to accelerate Michigan's program in 
view of Federal grant funds inadequate in 
amount for that purpose, and the definite 
and demonstrated reluctance or refusal of 
municipalities to proceed without Federal 
assistance which is now authorized for the 
10-year period, starting in 1956. 


I think this paragraph ought to stand 
as a classic and eloquent warning as to 
the delusion of so-called, misnamed 
Federal aid; as to the fallacy of the Fed- 
eral acceleration theory; as to the in- 
evitability of a slow-up of State and lo- 
cal self-help when the prospect of “pen- 
nies from heaven” appears in all its 
glamorous phoniness, and as proof of 
the certainty that the appropriation of a 
certain amount of Federal aid on a tem- 
porary basis is a sure guaranty of a 
demand for more and more such Federal 
aid on an ever-continuing basis. 

At this point I should add that the 
Honorable Lynn F. Baldwin, chairman of 
the Michigan Water Resources Commis- 
sion and a constituent of mine in the 
Third Congressional District, is publicly 
on record as emphatically stating that 
the net effect of the Federal aid for 
sewage disposal plants has been to put 
the brake on the State and municipal 
construction program rather than ac- 
celerating it. 

I return now to the major purpose of 
this statement—a purpose which, as I 
have said, entirely transcends any per- 
sonal exasperation over the proposal 
that municipalities in the districts of 
Members of Congress who voted against 
this legislation and appropriation be 
passed over in allocation of Federal 
funds. 

I propose to analyze the implications 
of that suggestion. I am not clear as to 
how earnestly Mr. Adams advocates such 
a procedure. He seems to subscribe to it 
on the grounds of consistency while ad- 
mitting that it would violate the prin- 
ciples of equity. Similarly I am not 
clear as to the source from which Mr, 
Adams anticipates possible suggestions 
of the type he has described. 

However, in what I am about to say, 
I am not only addressing myself to the 
principles ‘involved in this matter but I 
am addressing myself directly to anyone 
and everyone who may advocate discrim- 
ination in distribution of these funds to 
municipalities in any Congressional Dis- 
trict whose Representative in Congress 
voted against either the authorization or 
the appropriation bills. 

Permit me then to sum up the implica- 
tions of such a proposal and of such 
discriminatory action: 

First. Such a proposal is an attack 
upon every Member of Congress in his or 
her representative capacity and respon- 
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sibility—with respect to his vote on any 
Federal-aid proposal which has been cast 
in the past or may be cast in the future. 
It has the effect of a punitive action 
against both the Member of Congress 
and the constituents he represents in 
event he fails or has failed to support 
such Federal-aid proposal. And it is in 
effect a blackmail effort against the 
Member of Congress and his constitu- 
ency with respect to any vote he may 
hereafter cast on any Federal-aid pro- 
posal, 

Second. Such a proposition adopts a 
principle of taxation without partici- 
pation for any potential beneficiary of 
Federal-aid legislation in a district whose 
Representative in Congress has, in ad- 
herence to his representative responsi- 
bility and his own judgment and con- 
science, opposed any specific Federal-aid 
proposal. 

Third. Such a proposition places a new 
and incredibly ominous weapon in the 
hands of those trojan-horse advocates 
of increasingly centralized Federal Gov- 
ernment who may happen to be situated 
in positions of responsibiilty and author- 
ity within a State government. Such per- 
sons, if disposed to aid in the betrayal 
of State sovereignty and responsibility, 
could by this device use their very State 
offices to penalize Congressional Districts 
and their Representatives in Congress 
who oppose such increasing federaliza- 
tion and who express that opposition by 
voting against Federal-aid projects. 

Fourth. As a matter of more immediate, 
practical and realistic import let me say 
that the fact an official of the Michigan 
Water Resources Commission ventures 
to put such a proposition in writing to 
Members of Congress can have only one 
possible effect so far as I am concerned. 
It is a danger signal. It is a cloud in 
the sky which, while now no larger than 
@ man’s hand, is ominous notice and 
warning of what may be expected. So 
far as Iam concerned I shall regard any 
unfavorable action on any application 
from the Third District of Michigan by 
the water resources commission as 
justifying suspicion—and investigation 
based on that suspicion—that the mu- 
nicipalities of that district are being 
penalized because of the vote I cast as 
their Representative in Congress. And 
let me say that I urge that if there is 
the slightest scintilla of evidence justi- 
fying such suspicion the representatives 
of such municipalities earnestly consider 
recourse to the Federal court to seek 
injunction against such discriminatory 
action. 

Fifth. Furthermore such a pronounce- 
ment fully justifies—and I intend to re- 
quest—clarification by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare as to 
its position relative to such a proposi- 
tion—clarification to be given not only 
to the Members of Congress but to the 
Michigan Water Resources Commission 
with appropriate warning against even 
the slightest flirtation with such a policy 
or procedure. Incidentally let me point 
out to my colleagues that there were 185 
Members of this House who voted 
against the $50 million appropriation 
bill on April 4 of this year. And let me 
say that I know of no quarantine sys- 
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tem which prevents transmission of such 
vicious ideas across State lines and into 
their districts. 

Sixth. Finally, I offer some broader 
observations in conclusion—observations: 
which are the principal reason for the 
time and attention I have devoted to 
this matter, 

First of all, let me say, with tongue 
in cheek, that the philosophy implicit in 
this proposal would certainly be more 
acceptable if it provided that hereafter 
constituents of any Member of Congress 
who voted against Federal tax increases 
would be exempt from paying those 
taxes. I have heard no suggestion along 
this line. 

We live, I fear, in an era of lax, care- 
less, uncritical, and hence dangerous 
and pernicious thinking with respect to 
basic principles of constitutional gov- 
ernment. We are well advised, I believe, 
to take careful and painstaking note of 
some of the ominous aberrations. 

Here is one of those superficially ap- 
pealing notions—which in this instance 
has gained the designation of consist- 
ency. By this standard of mentality and 
logic, what could be more consistent than 
the argument that any Congressional 
District stupid enough to elect a Member 
of Congress, who does not believe in 
looking to Federal tax funds for the 
financing of every conceivable project 
and enterprise, should be punished by 
being taxed to finance such projects 
while, at the same time, being denied 
the right to recover a portion of those 
taxes through participation in the pro- 
gram. Here is one of the inescapable 
fruits of the perverted philosophy of in- 
creasingly more powerful, centralized 
Federal Government. It is one of the 
fruits of that philosophy we ought to 
keep clearly in mind, if and when the 
iniquitous proposal for Federal assist- 
ance to the States for school construc- 
tion again comes before this House. 

I suspect that Michigan’s Mr. Adams 
had none of these sinister implications 
in mind when he wrote his ill-advised 
letter. For that reason, I have sought 
to deal with him with great charity. 
But I hope my colleagues will hereafter 
have these implications very much in 
mind and will extend no charity to 
them. 

Following is the full text of Mr. 
Adams letter: 

STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
WATER RESOURCES COMMISSION, 
Lansing, Mich., July 10, 1957. 
Hon. Aucust E. JOHANSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JOHANSEN: This is with further 
reference to my letter to you of February 12, 
1957. This was accompanied by our State’s 
priority rule for determination of eligible 
municipal applicants applying for Federal 
grants out of fiscal 1957 funds. These go to- 
ward meeting local sewage collection and 
treatment costs as authorized by Public Law 
660, second session of 1956. 

The commission plans to hold a hearing 
here on July 30, 1957, with representatives 
of municipalities desiring to share in the 
second year's grant program, funds for 
which have been appropriated by Congress 
during your 1957 session. 

The attached sheets show a staff prepared 
summary as of June 20, 1957, of the munici- 
pal sewage plant program in Michigan. The 
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first group shown utilize the entire sum of 
$1,389,675 allocated by the Public Health 
Service for Michigan municipalities out of 
the $50 million appropriated for fiscal 1957. 
New applications are necessarily expected to 
supplement of June 20, 1957, listing to be 
considered for a share of fiscal 1958 funds. 

Since again this year as last, there will 
be insufficient funds to accelerate the Michi- 
gan program (18 projects were let during the 
first 7 months of 1956 with no Federal as- 
sistance), the undersigned is seeking coun- 
sel on how to accelerate Michigan's program 
im view of Federal grant funds inadequate in 
amount for that purpose; and the definite 
and demonstrated reluctance or refusal of 
municipalities to proceed without Federal 
assistance which is now authorized for the 
20-year period, starting in 1956. 

The commission may very well hear the 
suggestion made at our hearings that fiscal 
1958 funds should go only to those munici- 
palities whose Representative in Congress 
voted to retain the $50 million item for this 
purpose in the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare appropriation bill. (See CONGRESSIONAL 
Record for April 4, 1957, pp. 5170-5171.) 

Eight Members of the House voted to de- 
Tete this item from that bill. Should ap- 
plicant municipalities within their districts 
be passed over by this commission in certi- 
fying its priorities to the Public Health 
Service for participation in fiscal 1958 
funds? There is an element of consistency 
in such a course even though equity would 
not be done certain applicants. While the 
Federal money would not aid in building 
any more projects, more could be built in 
those districts that presumably need or want 
this Federal assistance. 

I am also wondering what the Congres- 
sional reaction might be to our recommend- 
ing that all grant certifications made to the 
Public Health Service be scaled down one- 
third or one-half from the congressionally 
authorized limits of “up to 30 percent or 
the $250,000 ceiling, whichever is smaller.” 
This under existing circumstances should 
insure 20 or more Michigan municipalities 
receiving grants out of fiscal 1958 funds. 

Any suggestions you may have will be 
welcomed. I should like to receive them be- 
fore July 30 for use at our hearing. 

Very truly yours, 
MILTON P. ADAMS, 
Executive Secretary, Water 
sources Commission. 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include a letter from 
Mr. Adams. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that if any of my 
colleagues from Michigan desire to do so 
they may have permission to extend 
their remarks in the Record within 5 
days on the subject I have just discussed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


Re- 


THE LEASE PURCHASE ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. MCGREGOR] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. Me GREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include certain charts 
and graphs. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the subject I shall 
discuss. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, at 
this late hour, nearly 9 p. m., I hate to 
take too much time on this particular 
subject I am about to discuss, but time 
is of the essence. 

On Monday night, at 12 o’clock, the 
Lease Purchase Act, known as Public 
Law 519, will expire. The Public Works 
Committee, of which I am a member, 
a few days ago voted out a substitute 
sponsored by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Jones] which 
would definitely repeal the Lease Pur- 
chase Act and go back to the old formula 
of direct authorizations and direct ap- 
propriations. We are at a loss to under- 
stand why this is being done, because 
the Lease Purchase Act in no way inter- 
feres with the basic law of direct au- 
thorizations and direct appropriations. 
If the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Jones], or anyone else wants to intro- 
duce a bill to construct a post office in 
their community, if the committee sees 
fit to authorize and the Congress sees 
fit to authorize and the Appropriations 
Committee sees fit to appropriate, that 
can become a law immediately because 
the old basic law still exists. The Lease 
Purchase Act, I repeat, in no way inter- 
feres with that. The Lease Purchase 
Act is simply another vehicle by which 
public buildings, post offices, and Fed- 
eral buildings, can be constructed. 

You have a letter from the gentle- 
man from Alabama, Congressman 
Jones, under date of July 16. Time pre- 
vents us from going into details, but he 
calls attention to the fact that it will 
be very easy to get an authorization of 
$1,400,000,000 for post offices. I am sure 
that my distinguished friend is very op- 
timistic. If he will just checks the rec- 
ords he will find but very few direct 
authorizations for public buildings since 
1936. 

When the legislation comes on the 
floor for consideration, we will take care 
of each of the questions that are raised 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I would like to con- 
gratulate the gentleman for bringing 
this matter to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House at this time. I am 
very deeply concerned as to the effect 
of the expiration of the Lease Purchase 
Act on Monday evening, July 22, as far 
as Federal buildings in the State of 
California are concerned. 

At the present time there have been 
authorized under the Lease Purchase 
Act a new courthouse and Federal office 
buildings in San Francisco, a new court- 
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house and Federal building at Sacra- 
mento, and a new customhouse and 
Federal building at Los Angeles. All of 
these projects will expire, as far as au- 
thorization is concerned, at midnight 
next Monday, July 22. They will only 
be reauthorized if the Lease Purchase 
Act is extended as the Senate bill would 
provide. The substitute measure which 
has been approved by a very narrow 
margin in the House Public Works 
Committee would repeal the Lease Pur- 
chase Act. The substitute does contain 
a provision stating that any Federal 
office building authorized under the 
Lease Purchase Act will be reauthorized 
by that bill, but there is some consider- 
able question as to whether that will be 
an effective authorization, and further- 
more, whether or not that may be an 
effective authorization under the sub- 
stitute bill as adopted by the House 
Public Works Committee, those build- 
ings will not be able to be constructed 
until such time as the Committee on 
Appropriations may see fit to make direct 
appropriations for those buildings, and 
that may mean a delay of considerable 
number of years in the case of all three 
buildings. I think this is a matter of 
great concern to the Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

I congratulate the gentleman from 
Ohio for bringing the matter to the 
attention of the Members of the House, 
and I hope very much when this matter 
comes before the House that the Mem- 
bers will see fit to adopt the Senate bill 
instead of the version which has been 
brought out by the House Public Works 
Committee. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I thank the gen- 
tleman from California. His statement 
is absolutely correct, because unless the 
Senate bill is passed, we are going to be 
faced with a long delay, and the word 
“never” may well enter into it, because 
some of the projects, in my opinion, 
never will be authorized and appropri- 
ated for under direct authorizations. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I want to compliment 
the distinguished ranking member of the 
Committee on Public Works, on which I 
have the privilege of serving, for bring- 
ing this matter to the attention of the 
House, particularly in view of the fact, 
as the gentleman has stated, that on 
Monday this act expires. The State of 
Florida is vitally concerned in this mat- 
ter in connection with projects presently 
approved and which will be affected by 
this particular bill that has been re- 
ported out or, in the alternative, the ex- 
piration of the date on Monday. For 
instance, in Miami, a Federal building, 
$8,875,000; in Monticello, $310,000; in 
Ocala, $1,580,000. These are just ex- 
amples. Those have been approved. 
Now it will be necessary to get a direct 
authorization in order to have these 
buildings constructed under the bill pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Jones], Secondly, there are other 
projects under active consideration in 
Gainesville, Jacksonville, and Tampa, 
and these are absolutely and completely 
= in regard to these latter proj- 
ects, 
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Mr. McGREGOR. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. CRAMER, I would like to point 
out further that it seems to me the ap- 
proach being taken in the legislation 
voted out by our committee is com- 
pletely inconsistent, because the pro- 
ponents say that there is no need for 
it, there is no merit in lease-purchase, 
and yet they have included various other 
projects, six District of Columbia proj- 
ects, the latter in the amount of $144,- 
180,000 under lease-purchase and under 
a continuation of the program for these 
structures alone. If it is justified for 
them, it is justified for others. I express 
the hope that the House will have an 
opportunity of exercising its will on this 
bill in substituting H. R. 2261. I want 
to congratulate the gentleman for pro- 
posing the legislation he has in H. R. 
6963. I have introduced a similar reso- 
lution, H. R. 7053. The objective is to 
make this program workable by provid- 
ing additional tools with which GSA and 
the Post Office Department can operate 
to make this an effective program, I 
want to congratulate the gentleman on 
his introduction of that bill. I appre- 
ciate this opportunity of calling to the 
attention of the House the effect of this 
bill, if passed, or the alternative, if no 
action is taken by this House by Monday; 
action, of course, which the gentleman 
recommends and I recommend. I be- 
lieve the minority members of our com- 
mittee recommend the enactment of 
S. 2261 which, incidentally, passed the 
Senate without a dissenting vote; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. McGREGOR. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I can see 
no justification for this program not 
getting under way, particularly in light 
of the fact that there has been no Fed- 
eral building construction, no appropria- 
tion for buildings in the dstriets where 
they are needed to carry on the functions 
of the Federal Government since 1939; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. McGREGOR. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Cramer] and 
J want to say that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BALDWIN] and the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Cramer] are 
very active members of our committee. 
I want to reiterate the statement which 
was made; that is, it seems rather un- 
usual to us that the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Jones] says that the 
lease-purchase procedure is not the 
proper thing to do; yet he exempts six 
buildings in the District of Columbia 
from the very act that he wants passed. 
He wants those six buildings to be con- 
structed under lease-purchase, which 
will mean immediate construction, but 
he does not want the buildings in the 
other States of the United States to 
come under the same procedure. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield to the 
gentleman from California [Mr, Scup- 
DER]. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SCUDDER] be given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to compliment my friend and dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
McGrecor] on the statement that he is 
making regarding the controversy which 
has developed in the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works regarding the Lease Purchase 
Law which expires next Tuesday, July 23, 

As we all know the Federal-construc- 
tion program came to a complete stand- 
still at the start of World War II and 
except for the District of Columbia no 
further building programs were revived, 
Most of us realize that the lag in the 
construction of Federal buildings has 
affected the service which we desire to 
render to the public and has been affect~ 
ing the efficiency of Federal employees 
who have been compelled to work in 
antiquated offices. The economy of our 
country demands better facilities. 

When President Eisenhower came into 
office he recommended a program for the 
lease-purchase of buildings for occu- 
pancy by the various Federal agencies. 
Public Law 519 was enacted and is known 
as the lease-purchase law. There were 
certain limitations in the law which have 
prevented it from working the way many 
of us had hoped it would. The main 
factor that worked against the effective- 
ness of the law was that the buildings to 
be built under the provisions of this law 
would be subject to local taxation even 
thought they were entirely for Federal 
use. I prepared an amendment to re- 
duce or limit this local taxation when 
the movement started to permit the 
present law to expire. Several of us met 
with the various agencies and were ad- 
vised that they could live under the pro- 
visions of S. 2261 which passed the Sen- 
ate unanimously. We endeavored to 
amend the bill which has been reported 
by inserting the provisions of S. 2261. 
This was turned down by the committee. 

I hope that the House when it has up 
for consideration the bill reported by 
the Committee on Public Works will sub- 
stitute the Senate bill and permit the 
construction program to continue. The 
bill reported refers to 149 projects which 
will cost $1,400,000,000 and will be money 
that will have to be appropriated before 
such construction can be started. I be- 
lieve and I am sure you know that this 
Congress will not appropriate any such 
sum of money this year and possibly not 
next year. Therefore, we will be com- 
pelled to abandon the hoped-for building 
program. 

For the advice of the membership I 
wish to state that our committee has 
been, I believe, unanimous in authorizing 
projects throughout the country which 
were recommended by and met with the 
criteria of GSA and the Post Office De- 
partment. I believe it ultimately unfair 
to the communities and to the Members 
of Congress throughout the entire coun- 
try that have worthy projects that could 
be developed by contractors, lending 
organizations, and so forth, who would 
be ready and willing to finance local con- 
struction programs, to let this law expire 
because unless this lease-purchase law is 
extended, construction will be impossible. 
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The cost of the needed facilities is be- 
yond the means of the Federal Govern- 
ment to appropriate sufficient money for 
their construction. It seems to me that 
the representatives of practically every 
district in our country interested in a 
building program should support the ex- 
tension of Public Law 519. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
uanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] be given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I was shocked to learn that 
the Fublic Works Committee, by a 
straight party-line vote of the majority 
members, had voted to report out a bill 
abolishing the lease-purchase program 
for public buildings. 

Simply stated, this action, if approved 
by Congress, means that there will be no 
construction in the foreseeable future to 
meet the Nation’s pressing Federal build- 
ing needs. + 

The substitution by the committee of 
a direct appropriation program for the 
lease-purchase program is an illusion. 
The direct appropriation method hasn’t 
produced a Federal-building program 
since the days of the depression. 

Lease-purchase, in fact, was devised 
in recognition of the failure of the direct 
appropriation method. It provides for 
the amortization of the cost of the build- 
ing over a long term, the same method 
used in the construction of practically 
every other building in the Nation. 

We should seek to improve the lease- 
purchase program, not destroy it. It 
represents, in my opinion, our only 
chance for meeting our growing building 
needs throughout the country. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
orp at this point a telegram from Rich- 
ard J. Gray, president of the building 
and construction trades department, 
AFL-CIO, under date of July 15, in which 
they request that Senate 2661, as it 
passed the Senate, be enacted into law 
immediately. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection it is so ordered, 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 15, 1957. 
Hon. Harry MCGREGOR, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully request on behalf of the more 
than 3 million building and construction 
tradesmen of America you vote for adoption 
S. 2661, McNamara lease-purchase extension, 
and against H. R. 4660, Jones bill for repeal 
of lease-purchase, and substitution one and 
a half billion Federal construction when 
House Public Works Committee meets July 
17, 1957. We earnestly feel that lease-pur- 
chase arrangement as adopted by Senate will 
result in more construction for less money 
and is more in keeping with the economy 
moves now prevalent in the Congress. 

RICHARD J. Gray, 
President, Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department, AFL-CIO, 
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Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp at this point a letter from George 
B. Roscoe, executive secretary of the 
Council of Mechanical Specialty Con- 
tracting Industres, Inc., in which he and 
his organization, representing approxi- 
mately 90,000 independent small-busi- 
ness people, ask that the Senate bill to 
which I have referred, as it passed the 
Senate, be enacted into law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

COUNCIL OF MECHANICAL SPECIALTY 
CONTRACTING INDUSTRIEs, INC., 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1957. 

Hon. J. Harry MCGREGOR, 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McGrecor: The Public Works 
Committee has before it S. 2261 and H. R. 
4660 which concern the lease-purchase pro- 
gram on Federal buildings. 

The council, representing the interests of 
approximately 90,000 independent small- 
business men engaged in the mechanical 
specialty contracting industries, regards the 
Senate-approved S. 2261 as very meritorious 
legislation in the public interest and a 
marked improvement over the present act 
that is expiring. The council wishes to reg- 
ister objections to H. R. 4660 which termi- 
nates the program. We trust that the com- 
mittee can act expeditiously and favorably 
on S. 2261 so it can become law prior to 
July 22. 

The council includes members of the heat- 
ing, electrical, plumbing, air conditioning, 
piping, ventilating, and refrigeration con- 
tracting industries who employ more than 
600,000 of the Nation's highest skilled build- 
ing mechanics. 

I also wish to record the endorsement of 
S. 2261 and the opposition to H. R. 4660 by 
the National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, all of whose members are members of 
the council. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE B. ROSCOE, 
Executive Secretary. 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, just 
before I leave I would like to call your 
attention to the fact that the bill that 
we are asking be submitted to the Con- 
gress by the Committee on Rules, to give 
us an opportunity to explain it in detail, 
is the bill that has been introduced, I 
believe, by 10 Senators. ItisS.2261. We 
are asking that it pass as amended by the 
Senate so that we will not have to go to 
conference, because there is either a long 
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explanation of a subject or a filibuster 
going on in the other body. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That 


is a rather extended program of educa- 
tion going on in the other body. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I am happy to 
stand corrected. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would 
like to submit a letter that was written 
to each and every one of our colleagues 
of the Congress. It is rather a long 
letter. The minority members of the 
Committee on Public Works apologize 
for the length of it. But when you have 
a good subject, it takes a long time to 
tell about it. I ask unanimous consent 
that that be inserted in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
Do You NEED a New Post OFFICE on FEDERAL 

BUILDING IN Your District? IF so, HELP 

Us CONTINUE LEASE-PURCHASE PROGRAM— 

We Know You Are Busy BUT WE Hore You 

WILL READ 


With- 


Jury 17, 1957. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: Public Law 519, known as 
the lease-purchase law, expires Monday 
night, July 22. This is the law that author- 
izes private capital to construct a Federal 
building, lease it to the Federal Government, 
and at the end of the contract period the 
building belongs to the Government. This 
lease-purchase law in no way interferes with 
the basic law of direct authorization and 
direct appropriation for Federal buildings. 

Public Law 519, Lease-Purchase Act, is 
simply another vehicle by which Federal 
buildings can be constructed. Congressman 
Jones of Alabama introduced a bill to repeal 
this law. His bill would limit all Federal 
construction to the policy of having direct 
appropirations for each of the buildings. No 
general direct appropriations for public 
building have been made outside of Wash- 
ington, D. C., since 1939. Congressman 
Jones, chairman of the Public Buildings 
Subcommittee, says he does not like the 
Lease-Purchase Act but it is noted in his bill 
that he exempts six buildings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from the cancellation 
group. In other words, he does not want 
buildings in your district contracted under 
the Lease-Purchase Act, but does want those 
in the District of Columbia contracted un- 
der lease-purchase. The Senate has passed, 
without a dissenting vote, S. 2261, which is 
for the continuation of the present lease- 
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purchase law, including some highly de- 
sirable amendments, to expedite contracts 
and construction during the next 3 years. 
The passage of the Senate version, which we 
intend to offer as substitute, will make this 
a workable program immediately. The 
House Public Works Committee, by a very 
close vote, has substituted the Jones bill for 
the Senate bill by a motion to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of the Senate bill 
and substitute the Jones bill. We are hop- 
ing that the Senate bill, as passed by the 
Senate, which will continue the Lease-Pur- 
chase Act, will be adopted as a substitute by 
the House of Representatives. 

In explanation of the attached lists of 
projects, the Jones bill would make it man- 
datory for the projects in the first list of 39, 
which are ready for contracts and in reality 
very early construction, if lease-purchase is 
continued, to be presented to the Appropria- 
tions Committee for direct appropriations. 

The projects in the second list of 110 are 
projects that have been approved by the 
committees of Congress and are ready for 
contracts under lease-purchase, if continued, 
except for some minor changes. If Public 
Law 519, 83d Congress, is repealed they, too, 
would have to be presented to the Appro- 
priations Committee for direct appropriation. 

The projects in the third list of 200 are 
projects ready to submit to the committees 
of Congress for authorization to let contracts 
under Public Law 519, if it is extended. If 
the Jones bill prevails, or Public Law 519 is 
allowed to expire, these projects would be 
given no consideration whatsoever and bills 
would have to be introduced first authoriz- 
ing the projects and then request the Ap- 
propriations Committee for appropriations. 

The fourth list of 71 are sites that can 
be utilized by the Post Office Department 
under the Lease-Purchase Act if it is ex- 
tended. 

The projects in the first two categories rep- 
resent 149 projects, which means about $1,- 
400,000,000. May we repeat, these are ready 
for immediate action if Public Law 519 is 
renewed. They will be delayed for an in- 
definite period if the Jones bill passes or the 
Public Law 519 is allowed to expire. 

We are sure you recognize that it will be 
practically impossible to get direct appro- 
priations for a public-building program. We 
hope you will help us pass the Senate version 
of the Senate bill without amendments. 
Then no conference will be necessary and 
we can go ahead immediately with the pro- 
gram as we have set forth in the attached 
categories. We are convinced that the proj- 
ects in the attached lists, and projects you 
may be interested in the future, will have a 
better chance of being constructed if the 
lease-purchase program is continued. 

Respectfully submitted. 

MINORITY MEMBERS OF THE FUBLIC 
Works COMMITTEE. 


Lisr or LEASE-PURCHASE PROJECTS DEPENDENT Upon CONTINUATION oF Pusiic Law 519, 83p Coxa. (LEASE-PURCHASE Act) 


Lease-purchase projects (GSA) approved by committee and ready to proceed at once if Public Law 519, 83d Cong., is continued in effect (89) 


Location 


58888 


2, 075, 
Redwood Falls, 440, 
Biloxi, Miss 1, 110, 
Greenville, Miss 1, 200, 
Laurel, Miss 829, 
Marshfield, Mo. s 324, 
Omaha, Nebr. s 9, 


Amount 


32 
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E 


Member Location Amount Member 
Boykin. Albuquerque, N. Mex $6, 227, 300 88 
James Davis. Jamestown, N. “4 53 1, 965, 000 | Dan Reed. 
Blitch. New York, N. V., U. N. N 
Gray. Manning, B. G. 364,000 | Rivers. 
Vursell. Sisseton, 8. Dak 530,000 | McGovern, 
Schwengel. Carthage, Tenn 272,000 | Evins. 
Jensen. Kingsport, Tenn 1, 146, 000 | Reece, 
Scrivner. Lafayette, Tenn 275,000 | Evins. 
Avery. Smithville, Tenn 263, 000 Do. 
Myron George. Daingerfield, Tex... 3 216,000 | Patman. 
Passman. Gainesville, Tex 645. 030 Ikard. 
Wiis. McKinney, Tex.. 480, 000 Rayburn, 
Thom a Terrell, Tex 392, 000 Do. 

H. Carl Anderson, Abingdon, Va.. 725,000 | Jennings, 
Colmer, 4,815,000 | Neal. 
Smith Mount Hope, W. Va. 700,000 | Bailey. 
Colmer. Parkersburg, W. Va 3,045,000 | Neal. 
Brown. Ronceverts, W. Va. 000 | Elizabeth Kee, 
Cunningham, Green: Bay, Wit cis rs ene 1, 615, 000 | Byrnes, 

errow. 
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Other lease-purchase projects (GSA and PO) heretofore approved by committees and in line for construction if Public Law 519, 83d Cong., 


is continued (110) 


Location Building Cost Location Building Cost Member 
Atlanta, Ga . Motor-vehicle shop and $252, 644 Newkirk, Okla Post office $98, 100 | Belcher. 
garage. Newtow! a Pa. BEER ( ele SRE ee ae 180, 915 | Curtin 
Baltimore, Md Federal office building. --._] 19, 170,000 | Devereux, Ocala, Fla Post office and courthouse. 1, 580, 000 Ileriong. 
Beaver, Pa Post office and Federal 310,000 | Clark. Oflanoma City, Okla. . Courthouse and Federal | 7,140,000 | Jarman, 
office building. office building. 
Bellflower, Calif. Post oM. Nia aaiae 207. 500 | Various. Ontonagon, Mich Post offlee 106, 000 | Bennett. 
Bemidji, Minn Post. office and Federal | 1,200,000 | Knutson. Orange, Tex. Post office opis Federal 620, 000 | Brooks. 
office building. office buildin; 
Boston, Mass Federal office building. 28, 150,000 | Various. POW a AEP A S OSt OMGE- nern senunaem 109,000 | Dague. 
Brainerd, Minn... Post office and Federal 612,000 | Marshall. Phaea, Pa. Post office garage 1, 805, 000 | Various. 
office building. Phoenix, Arlz .------=---- thouse and Federal | 8,600,000 | Rhodes. 
Brooklyn, N. V. Courthouse and Federal | 15,200,000 | Various, office building. 
office building. eee, Fa. (Home- Post office. 238, 500 | Various, 
an tS Wie Post office and Sourthouse. 2,830,000 | Prouty. ood). 
Camden, N. Y... Post omo EEE EEEE 147, 300 | Williams, Pittsburgh, D iz. EETA Federal office building.. 23, 960, 000 Do. 
Cashmere, A AD a en eget 97, 200 oran, Pittsford, N. er 135, 395 | Keating. 
Charleston, W. Va ö and Federal | 3,820,000 | Byrd. Point Pleasant, N S ee aa 536, 500 | Auchin, 
office building. Portland, Oreg -| Federal office building_._.| 5, 092, 500 reen, 
Cincinnati, Ohio Federal office building... 21, 700,000 | Scherer-Hess. Portsmouth, Va Post office and Federal | 3,575, 000 y. 
( ( Courthouse and Federal | 24, 490, Alger, amo building. 
office building. Refugio, Tex Pont ofie. n es 117,700 | Young. 
Denton, Md Post office and Federal 415,000 | Miller, Richmond, Va. 4 Federal office building. . 7,410,000 | Gary. 
office building, Rittman, i er ene 136, 775 | Bow. 
Denver, 8 Pd ES d, Post office.. 8, 209,000 | Rogers. Rock Island, III Post office and courthouse_| 2,000,000 | Chiperfield. 
Denver, Colo Do. Sacramento, Calif. Courthouse and Federal | 10, 210,000 Oss. 
Detroit, Nich. (North End Various. office building. 
station). Salt Lake City, Utah. Federal office building . 7,600,000 | Dawson, 
East ge York (station), Do. San Francisco, Calif.. Gone ana Federal | 45,300,000 | Various. 
3 office building. 
Post office, ete 600, Rees. San Marcos, Tex Post office and Federal 576,000 | Thornberry. 
Post officeand courthouse..| 1,980,000 | Coad, office building, 
49,800 | Hemphill. Scranton, Pa Post offlce aae 94, 300 | Carrigg. 
, 500,000 | Broyhill, Sharon, Fa Post office and Federal 898,000 | Kearns. 
183, 450 | Alger. office a S 
136,915 | Miller. boran Falls, Wis__...- S A 105, 000 | Van Pelt, 
245,000 | Alger. cane ity, Iowa Hoeven, 
112, 890 | Taylor. 
106, 000 | Jennings, Skanteales, N. L. Riehlman. 
154, 600 | Patterson. Sparta, Mich Lord. 
8, 350, 000 ‘cen St. Louis, Mo. Various, 
1,020, 000 | Gathings. 8 Do. 
1, 729, 000 | Norrell. St. Marys, Ohio McCulloch, 
7, 100, 000 | Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. McCarthy. 
Courthouse and Federal | 15, 300, 000 Do. 
office building, Teaneck, N. J.. Osmers. 
Hudson, Mass- 198, 789 | Donohue. Toledo, Ohio Ashley, 
Jefferson, Ohio... 78,125 | Dennison, Toronto, 2 Ge 
Jersey Cit „N. J. 268, 009 | Osmers, Tupper Lake, N. Kilburn. 
Lansford, Fa 94,000 | Walter, Two Harbors, Minn do. Blatnik. 
Little Rock, Ark. Federal office building E 9, 150, 000 | Hays. Victoria, Te Post office and courthouse_ 000 | Thompson. 
Livingston, Ala Post office and Fede: 279, 000 | Selden. Wailuku, Hawaii Post. office and Federal 757, 000 
office building. office building. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Customhouse end Fed- 30, 800,000 | Various. Waukesha, WI Post pmo — EM 408,000 | Tewes. 
eral office building. ß ee 56, 250 | Cole. 
Madison, Aena: 0 ende.. 138, 000 | Loser. Waynesboro, Va Post ine and Federal 380, 000 Harrison. 
hee C 357, 600 | Various. office ding. 
Post office and courthouse.| 1,400,000 | Staggers. West A Memphis, A ic Post olfles 138,045 | Gathings, 
Federal office building. 8,875,000 | Fascell. M ee ee o 326,000 | Church. 
Post office and Federal 502, Vinson, Washington, D. C. Federal office building | 25, 250, 000 
office building. No. 5. 
Post office, ete 12, Brooks. S Federal office building | 16, 278, 000 
Minneapolis, Minn Courthouse ne Federal | 5,877,815 | Various. No. 6. 
ofice buildin jo! RE ees RO 8 Federal office building | 27,450,000 
Moberly, Mo. Post office and Federal 487,000 | Moulder, No. 
office building. Dotacia Federal office building | 12,190, 000 
Monticello, Ela = F 310,000 | Sikes. No. 8 (HEW). 
Moorhead, Minn do 5,000 Knutson, P Federal office building | 22, 115, 000 
National tity. Calf.. Pt ce 376, 800 No. 9. (C80). 
New Orleans, La Post office, et- 14, 200, 000 Various. Doer Federal, office building | 40, 900, 000 
New Orleans, La. Post office, garage facilities.| 19, 670, 000 
New Richmond, Wis- Post office 147, 600 1 A Meteralogical 1 5 5 (not | 30,990, 000 
New Lor N. .. Custom house and Federal | 65, 100,000 | Various. ste babe ed b; 15 Senate). 
office building. G Nine Se ee Survey | 22, 260, 000 
Newark, N. J. (Roseville)..| Post once. 227, 675 Do. 


List OF LEASE-PURCHASE PROJECTS. DEPENDENT 
Upon CONTINUATION OF PUBLIC Law 519, 
83p CONGRESS (LEASE-PURCHASE ACT) 

LEASE-PURCHASE PROJECTS (GSA) BEING CONSID- 
ERED FOR SUBMISSION TO COMMITTEES FOR 
APPROVAL IF PUBLIC LAW 519, 83D CONGRESS, 
Is EXTENDED 
Alabama: Birmingham, HUDDLESTON; Mont- 

gomery, Grant; Tuscaloosa, SELDON. 

Alaska: Delegate BARTLETT. 

Holbrook, UDALL. 

Camden, Harris; Fayetteville, 

TRIMBLE; Harrisburg, GaTHrvcs; Jonesboro, 

GATHINGS; Pine Bluff, NORRELL. 

California: Bakersfield, HAGEN; Eureka, 
ScuppER; Fresno, Sisk; Los Angeles, FBI, Mo- 
DoNouGH; Los Angeles, West, JACKSON; Los 
Angeles, Kine; Los Angeles, Hosmers; Los 
Angeles, HOLIFIELD; Los Angeles, SMITH; Los 
Angeles, Hiesranp; Los Angeles; Hor; Los 
Angeles, DoYLE; Los Angeles, LIPSCOMB; Los 
Angeles, Hizurncs; Los Angeles, ROOSEVELT; 
Menlo Park-Geological Survey, YOUNGER; 
Pomona (Los Angeles); San Diego, UTT; San 
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Francisco, FSS, WHSE, MAILLIARD; San Fran- 
cisco, SHELLEY; San Luis Obispo, TEAGUE; 
San Mateo, YOUNGER; Santa Rosa, SCUDDER. 

Connecticut: Greenwich, Morano; Meri- 
den, CRETELLA; Middletown, SEELY-BROWN; 
New Haven, Patrerson; Willimantic, SEELY- 
Brown, 

Delaware: Wilmington, HASKELL, 

Washington, D. C.: National Metropoli- 
tan Center, etc. 

Florida: Gainesville, MATTHEWS; Jackson- 
ville, BENNETT; Tampa, CRAMER, 

Georgia: Athens, PAuL Brown; Hazelhurst, 
BuiircuH; Thomasville, PILCHER. 

Hawaii: Honolulu, Delegate Burns, 

Idaho: Boise, Buper; Pocatello, BUDGE; 
Twin Falls, Bunce. 

Illinois: Alton, Price; Aurora, KEENEY; 
Belleville, Prices; Champaign, SPRINGER; Chi- 
cago, Dawson; Chicago, O'Hara; Chicago, 
Emmet Byrne; Chicago, McVey; Chicago, 
KLUCZYNSKI; Chicago, O'BRIEN; Chicago, 
Bower; Chicago, Gorpon; Chicago, YATES; 
Chicago, COLLIER; Chicago, SHEEHAN; Chi- 


cago, Borie; Chicago, MARGUERITE CHURCH; 
East St. Louis, Price; Mount Vernon, Vur- 
SELL; Springfield, Perer Mack; Urbana, 
SPRINGER. 

Indiana: Anderson, BEAMER; Indianapolis, 
Brownson; Muncie, HARVEY. 

Iowa: Ames, PAUL CUNNINGHAM; Des 
Moines, PAUL CUNNINGHAM; Fort Madison, 
ScHWENGEL; Keosauqua, SCHWENGEL. 

Kansas: Great Bend, BREEDING; Topeka, 
AVERY. 

Kentucky: Benton, GREGORY; Frankfort, 
Watts; Henderson, NATCHER; Lexington, 
WATTS. 

Louisiana: Baton Rouge, MORRISON; Hou- 
ma, ELLs; Natchitoches, Gronen Lona; 
New Iberia, ELLIS. 

Maine: Portland, HaLe; Wiscassett, COFFIN. 

Massachusetts: Amesbury, EDITH Nourse 
ROGERS; Lawrence, BATES; Lawrence, LANE; 
Lawrence, MACDONALD; New Bedford, NICH- 
OLSON. 

Michigan: 
Diccs; Detroit, RABAUT; 


Detroit, MacHrowicz; Detroit, 
Detroit, DINGELL; 
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Detroit, Lesinsx1; Grand Rapids, Ford; Lan- 
sing, CHAMBERLAIN; Owosso, BENTLEY; Sagi- 
naw, BENTLEY. 

Minnesota: Roseau, Cora KNUTSON; Vir- 
ginia, BLATNIK. 


Mississippi: Jackson, WILIANts; Natchez, 
Wurms; Quitman, WIınstEaD; Tupelo, 
ABERNETHY. 


Missouri: Independence, CHRISTOPHER; In- 
dependence; BOLLING. 

Montana: Billings, Leroy ANDERSON; Boze- 
man, Metcatr; Butte, MercaLr; Great Falls, 
Leroy ANDERSON. 

Nebraska: Lincoln, 
City, GLENN CUNNINGHAM; 
ARTHUR MILLER. 

Nevada: Reno, BARING. 

New Hampshire: Concord, Bass; Nashua, 
Bass; Portsmouth, Merrow. 

New Jersey: Camden, Wotverton; Mor- 
ristown, FRELINGHUYSEN; Newark, RODINO; 
Newark, Apponiz1o; Newark, KEAN. 

New Mexico: Carlsbad, Dempsey; Roswell, 
Dempsey; Santa Fe, DEMPSEY; Socorro, 
DEMPSEY. 

New York: Buffalo, RApwaNn and PILLION; 
Rochester, KEATING; Syracuse, RIEHLMAN. 

North Carolina: Bryson City, SHUFORD; 
Fayetteville, Lennon; Lexington, KITCHIN; 
Raleigh, CooLtey; Winston-Salem, RALPH 
SCOTT. 

North Dakota: Bismarck, BurDIcg; Fargo, 
Burpick; Mandan, Otro KRUEGER; Minot, 
Otro KRUEGER; Williston, OTTO KRUEGER. 

Ohio: Canton, Bow; Cleveland, FrIGHAN; 
Cleveland, Vantx; Cleveland, Frances BOL- 
ton; Columbus, Vorys; Dayton, SCHENCK; 
McArthur, JENKINS; Youngstown, Kirwan. 

Oklahoma: Altus, Morris; Durant, ALBERT; 
Guthrie, Srrep; Lawton, Morris; Wagoner, 
EDMONDSON. 

Oregon: Medford, PorTER; Portland, EDITH 
GREEN. 

Pennsylvania: Harrisburg, Mumma; Phila- 
delphia, BARRETT; Philadelphia, KATHRYN 
GRANAHAN; Philadelphia, JAMES BYRNE; 
Philadelphia, Cuuporr; Philadelphia, Wm. J. 
Green; Philadelphia, HUGH Scorr. 

Rhode Island: Bristol, Amz Foranp; Provi- 
dence, Foranp; Westerly, JOHN FOGARTY; 
Woonsocket, AIME Foranp. 

South Carolina: Charleston, Rivers. 

South Dakota: Huron, McGovern; Mit- 
chell, McGovern; Pierre, MCGOVERN; Rapid 


Weaver; Nebraska 
North Platte, 


City, BERRY. 

Tennessee: Bristol, Reece; Oak Ridge, 
Howard BAKER. 

Texas: Austin, THORNBERRY; Corpus 


Christi, Younc; Dublin, BURLESON; El Paso, 
RUTHERFORD; Fort Worth, James C. WRIGHT; 
Levelland, Greorce Manon; Mineral Wells, 
Burirson; San Antonio, Paul. Kirpay; San 
Augustine, Jack Brooxs; Sherman, Sam 
Raypurn; Texas City, CLARK THOMPSON; Ty- 
ler, BECKWORTH. 

Utah: Orgen, Drxon. 

Vermont: Montpelier, Prouty. 

Virginia: Roanoke, Porr; Suffolk, WaTKINS 
ABBITT. 

Washington: Aberdeen, RUSSELL Mack; 
Dayton, Hat Hotmes; Everett, Jack WEST- 
LAND; Olympia, Russet. Mack; Pasco, HAL 
HOotMEs; Richland, HAL HOLMES; Seattle, TOL- 
LEFSON; Tacoma, 
RUSSELL Mack. 

Wisconsin: Madison, Tewes; Milwaukee, 
ZABLOCKI; Milwaukee, Reuss. 

Wyoming: Casper, KEITH THOMSON; 
Cheyenne, Kerra THOMSON; Cody, KEITH 
‘THOMSON; Rock Springs, KEITH THOMSON; 
Worland, Kerra THOMSON. 


GOVERNMENT-OWNED SITES WHICH MAY BE 
USED FOR NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS LEASE-PUR- 
CHASE PROJECTS IF PUBLIC LAW 519, 83D 
CONGRESS, IS EXTENDED 
Alabama: Floralo, GEORGE Grant; Living- 

ston, ARMISTEAD SELDEN; Moulton, ROBERT 

JONES. 

Arkansas: Ashdown, Oren Harris; Augusta, 

WILBUR Mitts; Harrisburg, EZEKIAL GATHINGS. 


TOLLEFSON; Vancouver, 
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California: Bakersfield, HARLAN HAGEN; Los 
Angeles (Terminal Annex), (Various 
Congressmen). 

Florida: Monticello, ROBERT SIKES, 

Georgia: Hogansville, JonN FLYNT; Metter, 
Prince Preston; Thomasville, JOHN PILCHER; 
Vienna, ELIJAH Forrester; Warm Springs, 
JOHN FLYNT. 

Illinois: Casey, PETER Mack; Eureka, LESLIE 
ARENDS; Fairbury, LESLIE ARENDS. 

Indiana: Bicknell, WILLIAM Bray. 

Iowa: Ames (College Station), 
CUNNINGHAM. 

Louisiana: Coushatta, OVERTON BROOKS. 

Maine: Wilton, FRANK COFFIN. 

Michigan: Dearborn (Monroe Boulevard 
Station), JOHN LesinsK1; Milan, GEORGE 
MEADER; Tecumseh, GEORGE MEADER. 

Minnesota: Roseau, Cora KNUTSON. 

Mississippi: Quitman, WILLIAM WINSTEAD; 
Tupelo, THOMAS ABERNETHY. 

Missouri: Cape Girardeau, PAUL JONES; 
Independence, GEORGE CHRISTOPHER; Mober- 
ly, MorGan Movu.per; St. Louis (Richmond 
Heights Branch) (various Congressmen). 

Montana: Whitefish, LEE METCALF. 

New Jersey: Carteret, JAMES AUCHINCLOSS; 
Garwood, FLORENCE Dwyer; Newton, WILLIAM 
WINALL. 

New York: Dannemora, DEAN TAYLOR; 
East Syracuse, WALTER RIEHLMAN; Mohawk, 
WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS; Montour Falls, JOHN 
TABER. 

North Carolina: 
FOUNTAIN.: 

Ohio: Akron, WILLI AYRES; McArthur, 
THOMAS JENKINS; Oak Hill, THOMAS JENKINS. 

Oklahoma: Mountain View, Topsy Morris; 
Wagoner, Ep EDMONDSON. 

Pennsylvania: Beaver, FRANK CLARK; 
Brackenridge, ROBERT Corsert; Clifton 
Heights, BENJAMIN F. James; Downingtown, 
Paul. DAGUE; Emmaus, WILLARD S. CURTIN; 
Greencastle, RICHARD SIMPSON; Jersey Shore, 
AL vIx R. BusH; Newport, WALTER Mumma; 
Reynoldsville, LEON GAVIN. 

South Carolina: Charleston, MENDEL RīIv- 
ERS; Lyman, ROBERT ASHMORE. 

Tennessee: Etowah, JAMES FRAZIER; Harts- 
ville, Joz Evins; Sharon, JERE COOPER, 

Texas: Dublin, OMAR BURLESON; Levelland, 
GEORGE MAHON; Madisonville, JohN DOWDY; 
New Boston, WRIGHT PATMAN; Orange, Jack 
Books; San Augustine, Jack BROOKS. 

Virginia: Waynesboro, Burr POWELL HARRI- 
SON. 

Wisconsin: Evansville, LAWRENCE SMITH; 
New London, MELVIN Larp; Tomahawk, 
ALVIN O'KONSKI. 

Hawaii: Wailuku, Delegate JOHN BURNS, 


Mr. MCGREGOR. And then I would 
suggest that each one of the Members 
take time to look this over to see whether 
or not you have a project that might be 
completely wiped out by the actions of 
the distinguished gentleman from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. LANE. Would the gentleman be 
kind enough to advise me concerning a 
Boston, Mass., project? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I do not have the 
information right at hand. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. The Boston, Mass., 
project is one of the 149 projects that 
have been authorized under the Federal 
Lease-Purchase Act. This authorization 
is for a Federal office building in Boston 
at an estimated cost of $28,150,000. The 
authorization for this Federal office 
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building in Boston will expire at Monday 
midnight, July 22, with the expiration 
of the Lease-Purchase Act. The only 
way that authorization can be continued 
is for the House to pass the Senate- 
approved bill which will extend the 
Lease-Purchase Act. 

Mr. LANE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. McGREGOR. May I say to my 
distinguished friend from Massachusetts 
that I have the figures here now, and I 
repeat, this Federal office building in 
Boston, Mass., is estimated to cost $28,- 
150,000. If the act is not continued, my 
distinguished friend, as much as we love 
him, and we do, I am sure will recognize 
that he would have a little difficulty in 
going before the Committee on Appro- 
priations and getting a direct appropria- 
tion for $28,150,000. When my friend 
would attempt to do that, I am sure he 
would probably find 200 other Members 
of Congress saying that they had a simi- 
lar proposition, with the result that we 
would have a demand for a direct au- 
thorization of around $2 billion. 

This is the way you can complete at 
least $1,400 million worth of projects 
that are now authorized without an in- 
crease in taxes, without going into the 
policy of deficit spending, and without 
materially injuring the financial status 
of our country. 


FEDERAL HELP TO REVIVE LABOR- 
SURPLUS AREAS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Lane] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, have you 
ever lived in a community whose prin- 
cipal industry closed down, or moved 
away? Where substantial unemploy- 
ment continued year after year? 

It is difficult for those who have never 
come face to face with such conditions 
to believe that they can exist in a nation 
that is enjoying unprecedented pros- 
perity. 

That they do exist, and that they re- 
quire assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in order to be restored to eco- 
nomic health, is a fact that cannot be 
evaded, or rationalized, or prettied up by 
half-truths. 

Concerning the reconsideration of 
existing legislative proposals on Federal 
aid to areas of persistent and substantial 
labor surplus, and the analysis of testi- 
mony given on this subject during the 
84th Congress, the Office of Area De- 
velopment, Department of Commerce 
stated that: 

In general, the opinion expressed in the 
testimony ranged from ultraconservative to 
extremely liberal. There was, however, a 


wide area of agreement that Federal aid is 
warranted and needed. 


According to the March 1957 bi- 
monthly survey of the Department of 
Labor, there were 78 labor-market areas 
suffering from a substantial labor sur- 
plus of 6 percent and more. 

These are not merely local or regional 
problems. They pockmark 21 different 
States from Maine to Texas and from 
Alabama to Wisconsin. 
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Furthermore, the number of persons 
who have exhausted their unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits do not ap- 
pear in these survey totals. 

This underscores the fact that, like an 
iceberg, the visible statistics do not re- 
veal the true depth of joblessness and 
underemployment or the hidden effects 
upon the life of the whole community. 

In addition the very small—dis- 
tressed—areas are not counted at all. 

The let-them-eat-cake school of econ- 
omists insist that the problem will cure 
itself, if left alone, but I think that they 
“doth protest too much.” 

Even with the incomplete statistics 
that are available—and the human fac- 
tors are largely ignored by this school— 
we find that in the United States, about 
30 major areas and 100 smaller ones are 
continually in the official labor-surplus 
category or hovering on the brink of it. 
If the problem will cure itself why is it 
that 10 of the major labor-surplus areas 
have regularly appeared on the bi- 
monthly survey since it was first pub- 
lished in 1951? 

Regarding the inflated claims as to 
the success of Operation Bootstrap, or 
the ability of local citizens and local 
groups to solve their problem without 
outside help, I wish they were true. 
There is local pride and initiative and 
able men and women in every labor- 
surplus community where the drive for 
economic redevelopment must begin. 

But half success before they run out of 
means and steam in spite of their heroic 
efforts is not enough. 

The raising of funds locally to help 
build new plants and new jobs has its 
limits. As a former industrial director 
for one affected area testified: 

However, the resources of the community 
are generally exhausted after 1 or 2 plants 
are thus financed. 


But how about the vacated factories, 
50 years of age and older? What can 
be done with them? A group of local 
businessmen may buy several of them, 
do some renovating, set about filling up 
the space with a varied assortment of 
small industries and then sell out. These 
are apt to be vagrant industries, or those 
that are attracted by the surplus-labor 
pool. Their object, in many cases, is 
to exploit the unemployed. They ex- 
pect that a man will be so glad to get a 
job, any kind of a job, that he will work 
for the bare minimum wage, and ask 
no questions. 

Superficial figures show that some of 
the unemployed have found jobs, but 
anyone who probes beneath the surface 
finds these figures deceptive. Some new 
jobs have been created, but they are 
usually in the sweatshop category at 
beaten-down wages. All factors consid- 
ered, the community is making a limited 
recovery. 

Take the story of textile workers in 
Massachusetts, particularly the middle- 
aged group who expected to work in this 
industry until their retirement. Sud- 
denly, the mills closed down or moved 
away from predominantly textile com- 
munities. What happened to these dis- 
placed workers? A comprehensive study 
of this problem titled “Interindustry 
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Labor Mobility,” by William Miernyk, 
published by Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass., 1955, disclosed that: 

Fewer than half of the displaced (textile) 
workers were reemployed. And two-thirds 
of those who found jobs were earning less; 
in some cases the decline in wages was sub- 
stantial. 


Then there is the subtle discrimina- 
tion against middle-aged or older peo- 
ple when they apply for work. The in- 
visible barrier of insurance rates oper- 
ates against them. Only the young and 


‘physically vigorous need apply. The 


skill and the factory-trained reliability 
of the worker over 40 are ignored. 

Discouragement sets in. These mid- 
dle-aged unemployed have made the 
rounds, have filled out endless appli- 
cations, but seldom get a job. Then 
they stay at home, too old to get a job, 
yet too young to qualify for social secu- 
rity. They are lost in the no-man’s 
land of chronic unemployability to be- 
come the major victims of the labor- 
surplus-area problem. 

Operation Bootstrap can accom- 
plish so much, but it cannot complete 
the job. 

And it cannot depend upon lightning 
to strike, in the form of a large and 
diversified corporation deciding, as a re- 
sult of its own surveys, to build a new 
plant in or near the affected area. 

Neither can communities depend upon 
a halfway program of filling up some of 
their ancient and obsolete mill buildings 
with shoestring industrial ventures that 
hope to exploit the labor surplus. It is 
not enough for these communities to 
acquire industries that will put some of 
their unemployed back to work, at se- 
verely depressed wages. This is not eco- 
nomic recovery in the full and genuine 
meaning of the term, and in relation to 
the level of economic activity prevailing 
throughout the Nation. This is only par- 
tial recovery, that does not meet the 
imperatives of economic transition. 

Most of these so-called labor-surplus 
areas because they were one-industry 
communities that failed to diversify, or 
to keep up with economic progress, have 
to make the big leap from the past to the 
progressive present. Old factories, oc- 
cupied by industrial odds and ends, will 
arrest the decline and assume the false 
flush of recovery, but they will not cure 
the basic ailment. 

We must build new factories for new 
enterprises or die. That is the objec- 
tive of communities that realistically 
face up to the problem, but they need our 
help. 

As the New York Herald Tribune of 
April 26, 1957, stated on its financial 
page: 

Most economists are agreed on the fact 
that the principal prop supporting America’s 
historic prosperity is the reinvestment, an- 
nually, in new plants and equipment, by the 
Nation’s privately owned corporations. 


But what about those scattered areas 
where there has been little research, and 
little or no industrial construction for a 
third of a century or more? 

Unfortunately, these one-industry 
communities shut the door in the past 
on growth industries that wanted to come 
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in for fear that their successful and en- 
lightened wage policies would compete 
with the home industry and force it to 
adjust to modern wage levels. 

Now that the old industries have died 
after a long illness, the community finds 
itself with an antiquated complex of 
mills and factories. 

How are they going to get up to date so 
they will be able to compete? 

Only by the cooperation of all con- 
cerned, and that includes assistance 
from the Federal Government. 

No matter how prosperous the United 
States may be at any given time, there 
will always be some areas where the old 
industrial patterns are breaking up, 
while the ones to replace them have not 
yet been found. 

On May 25, 1954, I called attention to 
this problem by asking support for my 
bill, H. R. 9137, originally titled “The 
Industrial Development Act of 1954.” 

Iam happy to observe that the Doug- 
las bill, S. 964, titled “The Area Rede- 
velopment Act of 1957,” embraces that 
original concept, enlarged to provide 
Federal construction loans to depressed 
urban and rural areas alike. 

Most of this bill would provide assist- 
ance on a self-liquidating basis of loans 
with minor emphasis on outright grants. 

The Douglas bill authorizes loans up 
to $200 million, with loans up to 75 per- 
cent of the aggregate cost of building 
the small, modern plants that are basic 
to the solution of this problem. 

The bill would also provide for $75 
million in Federal loans, and $50 million 
in direct grants to help local govern- 
ments in the building of an improved 
water supply, sewerage system, or other 
essential public facilities that go hand 
in hand with new enterprises, without 
placing an undue burden on these local 
governments whose tax base and reve- 
nues have declined with the severe drop 
in economic activity. 

S. 964, provides $4.5 million for tech- 
nical assistance. 

It would direct Federal procurement 
contracts to labor-surplus areas, in order 
to take up the slack. 

And it would provide vocational edu- 
cation to help displaced workers to ob- 
tain new jobs, aided by Federal retrain- 
ing subsistence payments to support 
trainees during this period of transition. 

Recognizing the need of broad citizen 
participation, the Douglas bill provides 
for local redevelopment committees, 
working with the separate Area Rede- 
velopment Administration, an independ- 
ent agency of the Federal Government. 

As far back as 11 years ago, and before 
the present problem challenged us to 
take positive and constructive action to 
relieve areas of chronic unemployment, 
the Federal Government in the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 made this pledge: 
To utilize all of its plans, functions, 
and resources” for the purpose of cre- 
ating and maintaining maximum em- 
ployment throughout the United States. 

Again, in 1956, and through the 
medium of the Economic Report of the 
President we find that: 


The fate of distressed communities is a 
matter of national as well as local concern. 
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In his 1957 Economic Report, the Pres- 
ident stated: 

In some cases, the forces responsible for 
persistent unemployment are so strong and 
so varied that they will yield only to com- 
prehensive measures taken jointly by pri- 
vate groups, State and local governmenis, 
and the Federal Government. 


As the original advocate of such legis- 
lation, I strongly endorse the Douglas 
bill as the only one broad enough to al- 
leviate this distress. 

For I am convinced, more than ever 
before, that this is the only and fully ef- 
fective way to end the poverty, degrada- 
tion, and economic loss, and to restore 
labor-surplus areas to sound economic 
health. 


EUROPEAN MARKET FOR STEEL 
SCRAP TO BE OPEN 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recor, and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
pears that all members of the United 
States scrap industry are now to have 
an opportunity to compete and to par- 
ticipate in supplying steel scrap to the 
OCCF, which is the central scrap pur- 
chasing agency for the steel industries of 
the six European countries making up 
the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. This is an important forward 
step for the United States industry; it 
is a step which will help to keep the 
United States industry open and freely 
competitive—a condition which provides 
the best assurance that small firms will 
survive and prosper. 

I have reported previously on the in- 
terest which the House Small Business 
Committee has had in the arrangements 
that the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity has recently been making to 
adopt more competitive practices, and 
less discriminatory practices, for pur- 
chasing iron and steel scrap from the 
United States. As the Members know, 
the House Small Business Committee 
has been investigating problems n the 
serap industry, particularly in the ex- 
port phase of the business, over the last 
several months. This committee, of 
which I am honored to be chairman, se- 
lected by Speaker Sam RAYBURN, is com- 
posed of the following Members: Hon. 
Jor L. Evins, Democrat, of Tennessee; 
Hon, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, Democrat, of 
New York; Hon, Smpney R. Yates, Demo- 
crat, of Illinois; Hon. Tom STEED, Demo- 
crat, of Oklahoma; Hon. James ROOSE- 
VELT, Democrat, of California; Hon. 
CHARLES H. Brown, Democrat, of Mis- 
souri; Hon. WILLIAM S. HILL, Republican, 
of Colorado; Hon. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, 
Republican, of New York; Hon. Horace 
Srety-Brown, JR., Republican, of Con- 
necticut; Hon. WILLIAM M. MCCULLOCH, 
Republican, of Ohio; Hon. TIMOTHY P. 
SHEEHAN, Republican, of Illinois; Hon. 
Craic Hosmer, Republican, of Cali- 
fornia. 

In my last report to the House on July 
11—page 11436 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp—I outlined the developments 
since our committee’s hearings in May 
and June, and included the text of a 
communique from Mr. Rene Mayer, the 
president of the high authority of the 
European Coal and Steel Community. 
This communique reported that the high 
authority would meet on July 11 to work 
out detailed procedures and criteria for 
purchasing scrap in the United States, so 
as to assure that such purchases would 
be made on a nondiscriminatory basis 
and on the basis of normal commercial 
considerations. 
RESULTS OF HIGH AUTHORITY'S JULY 11 
MEETING 


The meeting of the high authority 
appears to have been quite successful to 
its purpose. Our committee has a letter 
of July 18 from the State Department, 
transmitting a new communique setting 
out the purchase policy which the OCCF 
will follow in the future in obtaining 
scrap from United States sources. 
Whereas previously the OCCF has pur- 
chased all of its scrap requirements from 
the United States exclusively from a 
small combine of American firms who 
entered into a joint contract with the 
OCCF, it now appears that the OCCF 
will accept offers from all American 
dealers who are otherwise qualified, and 
that the OCCF will, moreover, make its 
purchases solely on the basis of which 
dealers offer the most favorable terms 
and prices. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
American scrap dealers will sell all of 
the scrap that they might like to sell to 
Europe, nor that the OCCF will be able 
to purchase as great a tonnage as it 
might like from the United States. Dur- 
ing the past year, and in the present 
year, officials of our Government have 
carried on discussions with the OCCF, 
concerning the maximum tonnage of 
scrap which will be imported from the 
United States in the year ahead, and, by 
means which are not too clear, reach- 
ing an understanding with the OCCF 
concerning a voluntary quota, which 
quota is to be the maximum tonnage 
that the OCCF will purchase in the year 
ahead. The same procedure has been 
followed with reference to exports to the 
United Kingdom and with reference to 
exports to Japan. 


COMMITTEE WILL WATCH DEVELOPMENTS 


What the new OCCF purchasing meth- 
od means, however, is that all United 
States firms will have an opportunity 
to compete, on a nondiscriminatory basis, 
for whatever business in iron and steel 
scrap the OCCF does in the United 
States. At least this is what the new 
purchase method appears to mean; of 
course, the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating, and, as we all know, well- 
meaning policies and the administration 
of those policies sometimes differ. 

Our committee will, of course, con- 
tinue to keep informed on the actual 
developments under the new purchase 
methods, and we will, of course, be 
keenly interested in observing what ef- 
fects the new purchase methods have. 
In addition, the committee has had re- 
quests that an investigation be made 
into certain domestic aspects of the 
United States scrap industry. Thecom- 
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mittee has this matter under consider- 

ation and will, I think shortly, reach a 

conclusion as to what should be done, 
TEXT OF STATE DEPARTMENT'S LETTER 


The State Department's letter of July 
18, which includes the full text of the 
most recent communique from the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community, is as 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., July 18, 1957. 
The Honorable WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 

Dear Mr. PatMan: Reference is made to my 
letter of July 10, 1957, which contained an 
unofficial translation of a communique is- 
sued by the high authority of the European 
Coal and Steel Community, dated July 4, 
1957. 

The communique stated that the OCCF 
Council was going to meet in Luxembourg on 
July 11 to complete the drafting of direc- 
tives setting forth the principles under 
which the commercial policy for scrap pur- 
chases in the United States should be con- 
ducted. This meeting has now taken place 
and a press communique, dated July 11, 
1957, has been formally conveyed to the 
United States mission to the European Coal 
and Steel Community. 

The text of this press communique is as 
follows: 

“As had been announced in the high au- 
thority press communique of last July 4, a 
meeting took place in Luxembourg on July 
11 between President Rene Mayer and mem- 
bers of the high authority and the six chiefs 
of delegation of the common office of scrap 
consumers headed by President Bentz Van 
Den Berg. This meeting led to the following 
conclusions: 

“The high authority acknowledges that 
the purchase of important scrap tonnages in 
the United States raises special problems. 
Whatever may be the special conditions 
under which these purchases are effected in 
the United States, it is essential that in the 
purchase program of the common office all 
discrimination or restriction be excluded and 
that this program be planned so as to give 
all suppliers of the common office equal 
chances of competition: 

“The objective of the purchase policy of 
the common office shall be: 

1. To pursue a program ensuring to all 
participating enterprises a steady supply of 
scrap. 

“2. To assume the responsibility of ob- 
taining for these enterprises the necessary 
scrap tonnages within the limit of those 
which the United States is prepared to ex- 
port to the countries of the community. 

“3. To endeavor to buy scrap at the most 
favorable conditions and prices: With re- 
gard to scrap purchases in the United States 
the common office shall follow the general 
principles mentioned hereafter: 

“1, All scrap dealers of the United States 
shall be entitled to make offers under the 
same conditions to the common office. The 
latter shall take into consideration, on the 
same terms and without any discrimination 
whatsoever, any offer made by any scrap 
dealer of sound reputation (honorablement 
connu); 

“2. When examining the offers that will be 
submitted to it, the common office will have 
to be guided by concern for supplying the 
enterprises with scrap under the most favor- 
able conditions. The criteria to be taken 
into consideration shall be, notably, the fol- 
lowing: A. Prices and other conditions re- 
lating to prices; B. Comparability and regu- 
larity of quality; C. Date of delivery; D. De- 
pendability and regularity of shipment. 

“3. When concluding agreements with any 
scrap dealer, the common office shall refrain 
from any discriminatory or restrictive policy; 

“4, The common office shall not enter into 
a contract, an agreement or a convention 
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with any dealer that would compel it to 
grant him a fixed percentage of the total of 
its purchases; 

“5. Taking into consideration the com- 
mercial criteria listed above, the common 
office shall ensure, to the widest extent pos- 
sible, the maintenance of conditions of nor- 
mal competition among American scrap sup- 
pliers of the community. 

“The common office shall inform the 
American scrap dealers concerned of the 
principles mentioned above. 

“The representatives of the high author- 
ity to the common office shall be put in a 
position to know at any time scrap sale 
offers made to the common office by Ameri- 
can scrap dealers. At their request they 
shall be informed of the reasons why these 
offers have been accepted or rejected.” 

If we can be of any further service to you, 
please do not hesitate to call upon us. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN S. HOGHLAND II. 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Relations, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. MalLLianp (at the request of Mr. 
Martin), for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS (at the request of Mr. 
RaBAUT), for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of illness in the family. 

Mr. Gorpon, for Monday, July 22, 1957, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. TELLER (at the request of Mr. 
FannsTEIN), for the week beginning July 
22, 1957, on account of official business. 

Mr. Knox (at the request of Mr. Mag- 
TIN), until Wednesday, July 24, 1957, on 
account of illness in family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Muer of California, for 20 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Lane, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. HrLLIN S, today, for 20 minutes. 

Mr. JOHANSEN, today, for 30 minutes. 

Mr. McGrecor, today, for 30 minutes. 

Mr. Byrrp, on Monday next, for 30 
minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Tuck and to include an address 
by Hon. WATKINS M. ABBITT, of Virginia. 

Mr. Porter and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Mutter of California and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr, Lane and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Mutter the remarks he made in 
the Committee of the Whole and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MULTER, 

Mr. Porr. 

Mr. CAN NON. 

Mr. HILLINGS to revise and extend his 
remarks in Committee and to include a 
newspaper clipping. 

Mr. Laingp in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. MCGREGOR. 
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Mr. Bray in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. FEIGHAN to revise and extend his 
remarks in Committee and to include 
extraneous matter. f 

Mr. Hacen and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. PHILBIN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Ford and to include a letter from 
Mr. TABER. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WEAVER) and to include two 
editorials, 

Mr. Saytor (at the request of Mr. 
Weaver) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Macponatp (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FRIEDEL (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Fioop (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter, 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO 
THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on July 18, 1957, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following title: 

H. J. Res. 324. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 8 o’clock and 38 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, July 22, 1957, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


1049. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
report from the Advisory Committee on 
Weather Control, pursuant to Public Law 
256, 83d Congress, as amended by Public Law 
664, 84th Congress; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1050. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation entitled “A bill to amend the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act to 
authorize additional deferments in certain 
cases”; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1051. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States transmitting a re- 
port on review of Department of the Air 
Force contract AF 33 (038) -18503 with Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac 
assembly division, Kansas City, Kans., for 
the manufacture of 599 F-84F airplanes, 
pursuant to the Budget and Accounting Act, 
1921 (31 U. S. C. 53), the Accounting and 
Auditing Act of 1950 (31 U. S. C. 65), and 
the Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947, as amended by the act of October 31, 
1951 (41 U. S. C. 153 (c)); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 358. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 1, a bill to authorize Fed- 
eral assistance to the States and local com- 
munities in financing an expanded program 
of school construction so.as to eliminate the 
national shortage of classrooms; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 828). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 359. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 2147, a bill to provide for 
the construction by the Secretary of the 
Interior of the San Angelo Federal reclama- 
tion project, Texas, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 829). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROBESON of Virginia: Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. H. R. 7930. 
A bill to correct certain inequities resulting 
from the involuntary conversion of salaries 
of certain employees to the postal field sery- 
ice schedule under the Postal Field Service 
Compensation Act of 1955; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 830). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 8705. A bill to per- 
mit articles imported from foreign countries 
for the purpose of exhibition at the St. 
Lawrence Seaway celebration, to be held at 
Chicago, III., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 831). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 988. A bill to amend the act 
of March 4, 1933, to extend by 10 years the 
period prescribed for determining the rates 
of toll to be charged for use of the bridge 
across the Missouri River near Rulo, Nebr.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 832). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 8216. A bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to prevent un- 
just enrichment by precluding refunds of 
alcohol and tobacco taxes to persons who 
have not borne the ultimate burden of the 
tax; with amendment (Rept. No. 833). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. x 

Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 5658. A bill to amend section 
4021 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 834). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COOPER; Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 8628. A bill to amend section 
1321 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 835). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S. 1856. An act to pro- 
vide for the development and modernization 
of the national system of navigation and 
traffic control facilities to serve present and 
future needs of civil and military aviation, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 836). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 8525. A bill to 
amend the Natural Gas Act, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
837). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARING: 

H. R. 8804, A bill to provide a program for 
the development of the minerals resources of 
the United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions, by encouraging exploration for miner- 
als; to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 8805. A bill to amend section 64 (a) 
(2) of the Bankruptcy Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 8806. A bill to provide for payment 
under the war risk policies issued by the 
War Shipping Administration in certain 
cases involving accidental death at sea dur- 
ing World War II: to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

H. R. 8807. A bill to amend section 4426 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, with re- 
spect to certain small vessels operated by co- 
operatives or associations in transporting 
merchandise of members on a nonprofit basis 
on the inland waters of southeastern Alaska 
or between such waters and Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, or between such waters 
and the inland waters of the State of Wash- 
ington; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 8898. A bill to require contracts for 
the construction, alteration, or repair of 
public buildings and public works of the 
United States to be accompanied by bonds to 
assure the payment of contractor obligations 
to States arising from the performance of 
such contracts; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota: 

H. R. 8809. A bill to authorize the sale of 
a certain merchant type vessel; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 8810. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the in- 
come tax treatment of dividends paid by 
regulated investment companies which hold 
the bulk of their assets in State and local 
securities; to the Committee on Ways and 


By Mr. REED: 

H. R. 8811. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income-tax treatment of dividends paid by 
regulated investment companies which hold 
the bulk of their assets in State and local se- 
curities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H.R. 8812. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income-tax treatment of dividends paid by 
regulated investment companies which hold 
the bulk of their assets in State and local 
securities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. HILL: 

H. R. 8813. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to assist small and 
independent businesses; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. R. 8814. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to assist small and in- 
dependent businesses; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 8 

By Mr. LAIRD:. 

H. R.8815. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to assist small and 
independent businesses; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

H. R. 8816. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 to assist small and 
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independent businesses; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. RIEHLMAN: 

H. R. 8817. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to assist small and in- 
dependent businesses; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SEELY-BROWN: 

H. R. 8818. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to assist small and 
independent businesses; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHEEHAN: 

H. R. 8819. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to assist small and in- 
dependent businesses; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. R. 8820. A bill to amend section 802 of 
title 10 of the United States Code with re- 
spect to the jurisdiction of the military de- 
partments over crimes committed by mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces in foreign nations, 
to prescribe a procedure for the determina- 
tion of the rights of such members when it is 
proposed that they be tried by foreign courts, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 8821. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to facilitate the provi- 
sion of social security coverage for State 
and local employees under certain retirement 
systems; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GARY: 

H.R. 8822. A bill to revise certain pro- 
visions of law relating to additional compen- 
sation of employees of the postal field service 
stationed outside the continental United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 8823. A bill to provide for a Commis- 
sion on Presidential Office Space; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H. R. 8824. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment, and to provide 
certain services to the Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America, and to permit use 
of certain lands of the Air Force Academy 
for use at the Girl Scout Senior Roundup 
Encampment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 8825. A bill to revise the definition 
of contract carrier by motor vehicle as set 
forth in section 203 (a) (15) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 8826. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled An act to provide for the registration 
and protection of trademarks used in com- 
merce, to carry out the provisions of inter- 
national conventions, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 5, 1946, with respect 
to proceedings in the Patent Office; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 8827. A bill to provide for the desig- 
nation of parts of United States Highways 
Nos, 61 and 71 as a part of the National Sys- 
tem of Interstate and Defense Highways; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H. R. 8828. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to assist small and 
independent businesses; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 8829. A bill to establish certain re- 
quirements for persons employed by the 
United States, or employed under a contract 
with the United States, as barbers or beauti- 
cians, within the continental United States 
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or its Territories or in the District of Co- 
Tumbia; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H. R. 8830. A bill to facilitate the entry 
into the United States of certain adopted 
children, and other relatives of United States 
citizens, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. J. Res. 415. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the terms of office of judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and in- 
ferior courts; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States to adopt legislation for 
the creation of a Federal revolving loan fund 
and the establishment of certain loan guar- 
anties to enable State and local govern- 
ments to borrow money for public projects 
at low interest rates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 8831. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
R. Burger; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H.R. 8832. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain mineral rights to Mrs. 
John A. Akin, of Breckenridge, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. BYRD: 

H. R. 8833. A bill for the relief of S. A. 

Romine; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 8834. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Gustin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H. R. 8835. A bill for the relief of Hilde- 
gard Wilhelmine Lehr; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 8836. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Piazza; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 8837. A bill for the relief of Antoi- 
nette DuFour Yost; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 8838. A bill for the relief of Dr. An- 
gelita Anson; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SCHENCK: 

H. R. 8839. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of Lt. Col. Edward G. Breen for disability 
retirement as a Reserve officer or Army of 
the United States officer under the provi- 
sions of the act of April 3, 1939, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 8840. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Carmen Tristan de Teran (also known as 
Mrs. Carmen Reyes); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H. R. 8841. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Sofronia; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


1957 


By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H. R. 8842. A bill to quitclaim interest of 
the United States to certain land in Smith 
County, Miss., and to terminate restrictions 
against alienation thereon; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. YATES (by request): 

H. R. 8843, A bill for the relief of Elsbeth 
M. Klauda; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. R. 8844. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Margherita Maria Anastasi; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

308. By Mr. CRETELLA: Petition of the 
Women's Christian Temperance Union of 
Connecticut, Inc., to get alcholic-beverage 
advertising off the air and out of the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

309. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Secretary, Unico National, Washington, 
D. C., petitioning consideration of their res- 
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olution with reference to requesting con- 
sideration of H. R. 4205 and S. 1006 together, 
to the end that such bills may be merged in 
establishing a sound immigration and na- 
tionality policy for the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

310. Also, petition of the secretary, Medi- 
cal Society of the State of New York, New 
York, N. X., petitioning consideration of 
their resolution with reference to rescind- 
ing its opposition to compulsory social se- 
curity for doctors of medicine, and urging 
the extension of the benefits of social security 
to self-employed doctors of medicine; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Special School Milk Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the special 
school milk program which was inaugu- 
rated by the 83d Congress has been a tre- 
mendous success. As one Member of 
Congress who was most active in estab- 
lishing this program and in cosponsor- 
ing the extension of it for an additional 
2 years, I desire today to give a progress 
report on the program. 

The special milk program operated by 
the Department of Agriculture is de- 
signed to increase the consumption of 
fluid milk by children. It is a relatively 
new program; it was inaugurated only 3 
years ago by the Republican 83d Con- 
gress. In that time, however, it has de- 
veloped into a remarkably successful 
program—benefiting both our children 
and our dairy farmers. 

This program was authorized as a part 
of the revised dairy price support pro- 
gram included in the Agricultural Act of 
1954. It was intended to represent a 
positive approach to the problem of sur- 
plus milk production. By making it pos- 
sible for children to drink more fluid 
milk—it was reasoned—less milk would 
flow into Government inventories in the 
form of surplus butter, cheese, and dry 
milk. 

By the second year of operations, 1955 
56, over 60,000 schools were in the 
program. In that year, over 1.4 billion 
half-pints of milk were consumed by the 
children in these schools. This was in 
addition to the 1.7 billion half-pints chil- 
dren were consuming as a part of the 
school lunch. As the result of these two 
programs, the Department of Agriculture 
estimates that about 17 million children 
are drinking milk at school. 

Studies made by the Department of 
Agriculture show that milk consumption 
by students increased by as much as 80 
to 100 percent after the school entered 
this special milk program, Commodity 
Credit Corporation funds finance the 
program and the chief use of the funds 
is to permit the schools to reduce the 
price of milk to children. Schools are 


also encouraging children to drink more 
fluid milk by establishing new times of 
service—during recess periods, before 
the children take their bus ride home— 
and in many other ways. 

The program was scheduled to end in 
June 1956. But, upon the President's 
recommendation, it was continued for 
another 2 years through legislation 
which I cosponsored. The program was 
also extended to summer camps, orphan- 
ages and other institutions caring for 
children. The program continued to 
grow in its third year, 1956-57. Over 
70,000 schools and institutions partici- 
pated and the children drank almost 1.8 
billion half-pints of milk, over and above 
the milk served with the school lunch. 

Thus, the special milk program is not 
only helping children, it is building big- 
ger markets for fluid milk. 


F. Albert Reiman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I am sad- 
dened to report to the House the death of 
a former staff employee, Mr. F. Albert 
Reiman, of Vincennes, Ind. Mr. Reiman 
was a member of the professional staff 
and served as assistant clerk to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Education through- 
out the 80th Congress. There are many 
still in the House who were acquainted 
with him during his period of service to 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Reiman returned to his real-estate 
business in Vincennes at the conclusion 
of the 80th Congress. A onetime Repub- 
lican candidate for mayor of Vincennes, 
he was active in many civic and political 
affairs. He was a past master of the 
masonic lodge, a past president of the 
Kiwanis Club, a member of the Shrine, 
Scottish Rite, Harmony, and Elks Club. 
He served as an elder in the First Pres- 
byterian Church. 

I am sure there are many in Washing- 
ton who were deeply impressed by Mr. 
Reiman’s sincerity and warm personal- 
ity. His friends in the Capitol are many 


and we all share the grief of his widow, 
Mrs. Margaret Reiman, and his son, 
James. 


Address by Hon. Sam Rayburn, of Texas, 
at Dedication of the Harry S Truman 
Library 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I had the great privilege of 
attending the dedication ceremonies of 
the Harry S Truman Library at Inde- 
pendence, Mo., on July 6, 1957. 

It was an auspicious occasion when a 
group of distinguished Americans gath- 
ered to pay tribute to a great former 
President of the United States. 

Former President Herbert Hoover and 
Mrs, Franklin D. Roosevelt together with 
the governors of 8 States and many ex- 
members of Mr. Truman’s Cabinet joined 
to do him honor. The ceremonies drew 
distinguished men and women from both 
political parties. 

Our honored and loved Speaker, 8 Sen- 
ators, and 4 other Members of this body 
were the Congressional representatives 
on this memorable occasion. 

The Honorable Earl Warren, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, delivered the principal 
address. 

One of the finest speeches of the day 
was delivered by Speaker RAYBURN. He 
spoke, as he always does, from the heart 
in paying tribute to Mr. Truman with 
whom he has been so long and closely 
associated. 

Through the courtesy of radio station 
KCMO, who made a tape recording of 
the proceedings, I was able to obtain a 
copy of the Speaker’s remarks. I in- 
clude them for presentation in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp that there may be 
preserved for posterity the evaluation of 
one great American by another: 

SPEAKER RAYBURN’S ADDRESS 

President Truman, Mrs. Truman, President 
Hoover, Chief Justice Warren, and other dis- 
tinguished guests, I am happy to be on this 
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ground today because this town is called In- 
dependence and always when I hear Harry 
Truman referred to as “the man from Inde- 
pendence,” I always want to add that he is 
a man of independence, courage, fidelity, de- 
votion to duty and to the things that are best 
for his community, his State, his country, 
and the world. 

He has proven himself to be not only a 
leader of his own people but as a great leader 
of the free peoples of allthe earth. For him 
and his friends to rear this magnificent 
building to house his and many other papers 
will teach this generation and the genera- 
tions to come after us how to be real 
Americans. 

I want to say this to you. There are a lot 
of old fogies of my generation who think that 
all of the good girls and boys were born and 
reared when they were. I know that is not 
so. I know the boys and girls of this genera- 
tion are smarter than I was. They have a 
better opportunity to be smart. It is a long 
cry from a one-teacher country school and a 
teacher with about a second-grade certificate 
down on the prairies of Texas to the magnifi- 
cent structures in which these children are 
taught. I know they are smarter than I was 
and I believe these boys and girls have lived 
good lives and just as clean ones. 

I have the faith to believe that in the years 
to come when the burdens—and there are 
burdens—and when the responsibilities—and 
there are tremendous responsibilities—of 
citizenship are shifted from our shoulders 
to their shoulders, their shoulders will be 
broad enough, their minds keen enough, and 
their hearts big enough to preserve, protect, 
defend, and perpetuate this, the greatest, the 
freest, and the mightiest Government de- 
vised by the wisdom of statesmen. 


Teacher’s Deduction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, under the 
income-tax laws, any money spent by 
the taxpayer for the production of tax- 
able income can be deducted as a busi- 
mess or professional expense. Under 
those rules, businessmen can deduct 
money spent for entertainment of pro- 
spective customers and union members 
can deduct union dues. Membership fees 
in bar associations, medical societies and 
other professional organizations are 
treated as expenses necessary for the 
production of taxable income and ac- 
cordingly are deductible for income-tax 
purposes. The same is true of money 
spent to train employees in special skills. 

Under the laws of most States, includ- 
ing Virignia, schoolteachers are required 
periodically to take refresher academic 
courses at some educational institution 
in order to maintain their accreditation. 
Unless they maintain their accreditation, 
they are not eligible for further employ- 
ment or promotion as a teacher. The 
money spent for tuition, books, supplies, 
travel, and living expenses while away 
from home comes out of their own 
pockets, 

Under the present law this money is 
not deductible for income-tax purposes. 
Clearly it is an expense absolutely es- 
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sential to the production of taxable in- 
come. Without spending it, the teacher 
could earn no salary at all. Certainly 
it is as much a business expense as money 
spent for customer entertainment and 
union dues. Accordingly, I have intro- 
duced a bill which would permit a school- 
teacher to deduct up to $600 every year 
for money spent for refresher courses 
required to maintain accreditation or to 
further their educational attainments in 
order to qualify for promotion in the 
teaching profession. Perhaps no person 
in our Nation’s economy with so much 
responsibility for the future growth and 
welfare of the Nation resting upon his 
shoulders is so underpaid as the school- 
teacher. Most assuredly he is entitled 
at least to stand on the same footing 
with other taxpayers. 


H. R. 8002—Perhaps the Most Dangerous 
Bill of This Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 8002, 
the so-called accrued expenditure bill, is 
scheduled for House floor consideration 
within the next few days. Itis opposed 
by practically everyone who has been ex- 
posed to it heretofore. It is favored by 
many who unfortunately have been mis- 
led by extravagant claims of savings and 
who do not really understand that every 
major argument advanced for it is with- 
out real substance. The truth is, the bill, 
if adopted, will cost the Treasury money 
rather than save any money. 

Under leave to extend, I include an 
excellent summary by the Honorable 
JOHN TABER of the effects the bill would 
have. He knows something about the 
business of appropriating. He refers to 
H. R. 8002 as “perhaps the most danger- 
ous bill that has been brought before the 
House at this session.” 

His letter follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 2, 1957. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: Because I feel so strongly 
that the bill H. R. 8002 is a very dangerous 
bill, perhaps the most dangerous bill that has 
been brought before the House at this ses- 
sion, I feel impelled to write to you and ask 
you to join with those of us who understand 
it and oppose it. 

This bill will make it easy to get appro- 
priations in large amounts by way of con- 
tract authorizations, and absolutely destroy 
the power of the Appropriations Committee 
to keep things in line and give the United 
States Treasury a chance. It will utterly de- 
stroy all prospects of a tax cut and break 
down our hopes of balancing the Budget. It 
is going to make membership upon the Ap- 
propriations Committee an almost impossible 
task, and I feel that I am justified in sub- 
mitting this to you. 

It is so easy to get an appropriation for 
a small amount tied to a contract author- 
ization for a big amount that we will not be 
able to stop any raid on the Treasury, no 
matter what it is, if this proposal is adopted. 


July 19 


May I quote in part from the Report of 
a Temporary Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, which sub- 
committee was appointed to study the ad- 
ministration plan to improve congressional 
control of the Budget: “it is the view of the 
subcommittee that the accrued expenditure 
method should not be adopted. It has dis- 
advantages and offers no improvement. The 
best system that can be devised ought to be 
employed, but the accrued expenditure 
method is not it.” 

The spenders are delighted with this kind 
of an approach because they know it will be 
easy to get money and impossible for those 
who would like to save to stop it. The 
departments tend to get better prices on 
things they buy when they have the appro- 
priations in hand. 

Those who advocate the accrued expendi- 
ture basis lay great store by the idea that 
the present large unexpended appropriation 
carryovers are a problem but the fact is with 
the contract authority procedure there are 
also large unexpended balances. The fact 
of the matter is that the Appropriations 
Committee reviews all unexpended balances 
at the present time annually, and they go 
into it so carefully that there is no question 
but what they know what is going on and 
appropriations which have been made that 
are not needed longer are recovered. 

The passage of this bill means not only 
greater spending but it means practically 
giving up the control which the power of the 
purse has given to the Congress and which 
has been the source of our liberties. 

I hope that you will join in trying to stop 
this dangerous bill. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN TABER. 


— 


Federal Expenditures 


OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
most happy to note that President Eisen- 
hower on June 28, 1957, issued a directive 
to all Federal agencies and I quote: 
“Keep the rates of commitments, obliga- 
tions, and expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1958 at or below the level of the 
fiscal year 1957.” Of course, some of 
the spenders and New Dealers are put- 
ting up a howl that this directive is not 
in accord with the President’s budget re- 
quest for 1958. Our Federal indebted- 
ness and Federal taxes are not deter- 
mined by budget requests. They are 
determined by the amount of money 
spent by the Federal Government. 

The President some months ago sub- 
mitted a budget setting forth the maxi- 
mum amount of money that could be 
spent by the various departments, nearly 
$72 billion in expenditures. In his re- 
cent directive to the departments, they 
were told to reduce their expenditures at 
least to the level of 1957, which was 
$68 billion. I join with the President 
in attempting to hold our expenditures 
to that level and if this can be done, I 
am certain that we can have a tax reduc- 
tion for all in 1958 and have a sizeable 
amount to pay on our national debt. 


EXTENSION 
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The national debt is now about $270 bil- 
lion but was up to a little higher than 
$275 billion during the previous adminis- 
tration. 

Just for the record, Mr. Speaker, I 
might add that our national debt is now 
about 85 billion less than it was 3 years 
ago. This is not a bad record, and it 
certainly is excellent in comparison with 
that of the previous administration, but 
we can do better. Let us continue to 
follow the policy of cutting out all un- 
necessary expenditures so that we can 
continue to reduce our debt and reduce 
our taxes. 

A reduction in taxes is a wage or salary 
increase for all. 


Charges of Illegality Unfounded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing was released by my office today 
and speaks for itself: 


Press RELEASE FroM THE OFFICE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVE CHARLES O. PORTER, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 

Representative CHARLES O. PORTER, Demo- 
crat, Oregon, has received from the Ameri- 
can Law Division of the Library of Congress 
a memorandum which rejects the stand 
taken by Representative B. CARROLL REECE 
on July 19 that Congressman PORTER vio- 
lated any statutory provisions in connection 
with his recent trips to Latin American 
countries, 

The memorandum had been requested by 
Porter from the Library of Congress through 
the Legislative Reference Service. It is 
signed by Spencer M. Beresford, an attor- 
ney and Assistant Chief of the American Law 
Division. 

Beresford notes that in his remarks of 
July 19 (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 103, No. 
128, p. 11067) concerning Mr. PORTER’s trips 
to Costa Rica and Colombia, Representative 
Rerce implied that Porter had violated two 
Federal statutes. Beresford said the statuto- 
ry provisions to which REECE appears to refer 
are 18 U. S. C. 1914 and 22 U. S. C. 611. The 
first section forbids the receipt by a Govern- 
ment official or employee of any salary in 
connection with his services * * * from 
any source other than the Government of 
United States * * *.” The other section de- 
fines the term “agent of a foreign principal,” 
for purposes of the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act, as any person who does specified acts 
within the United States as the agent of a 
foreign government or political party. 

In his memorandum Beresford says in part, 
“The facts as set forth by Representatives 
Porter and Reece do not seem to substan- 
tiate the charge that either of these statutory 
provisions have been violated.” He goes on 
to say that it does not appear that any salary 
“or indeed any money or its equivalent was 
received by any of the persons involved.“ 

“As to the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act,” said Beresford, “it does not appear that 
any of the prohibited acts has been com- 
mitted.” Beresford points out that Reece's 
“explicit charge is limited to ‘accepting 
moneys’ from a foreign government or other 
entity. To this extent, it would again be 
sufficient to point out that no money or its 
equivalent appedrs to have been received by 
any of the persons involved.“ 
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After reading the American Law Division 
memorandum Congressman Porter said, “It 
is really too bad that my distinguished col- 
league did not request a similar opinion be- 
Tore he decided to make his remarks on the 
subject.” 


National Charter for Veterans of World 
War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include my statement before Subcom- 
mittee No. 4 of the House Judiciary 
Committee, in favor of a national char- 
ter for Veterans of World War I of the 
U. S. A., Inc.: 

STATEMENT oF Hon, THOMAS J. LANE, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 
4, OF THE HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 
FAVORING A NATIONAL CHARTER FOR VET- 
ERANS OF WORLD War I 


Mr. Chairman, the national organization 
titled, “Veterans of World War I of the 
U. S. A., Inc.,“ had its inception nearly 8 
years ago. 

It has grown steadily, year by year, until 
it now has almost 1,000 barracks covering 
46 States, the District of Columbia, Hono- 
lulu, and the Philippine Islands. 

This is the only organization that ex- 
clusively represents the 2,995,000 veterans of 
World War I. 

The State of Oregon has officially requested 
Congress to grant a Federal charter to this 
organization, and other States will soon fol- 
low that example. 

That this group is deserving of national 
recognition, is beyond question. 

At the present time, the veterans of World 
War I have no organization with a Federal 
charter that is designed solely to represent 
them. The need for this is apparent. For 
in its absence, the Nation has forgotten the 
contributions that these men and women 
made to the defense of our freedoms, and 
has neglected their legitimate interests, 
rights, and benefits. 

These 60-year-old veterans in spite of 40 
years attrition, still constitute the third 
largest veterans’ group, exceeded only by 
the much younger veterans of World War H, 
and of Korea. 

The veterans of World War T should have 
an identity of their own, through an organi- 
zation that will not only perpetuate the 
unique memories and the loyal comradeship 
that cannot be shared with the veterans of 
other wars, but will speak up for them on 
legislation of concern to the veterans of 
1917-18, their dependents, and their widows. 

They need official recognition of an or- 
ganization that will represent their genera- 
tion of veterans. 

Across the Nation, and in response to that 
need, veterans of World War I have organ- 
ized local barracks, as social centers for 
their special comradeship; as a means to 
focus and express their viewpoint in the 
community on issues of public interest; and 
as the living symbol of their service and 
their sacrifice in defense of the Nation dur- 
ing the first worldwide challenge to our 
freedoms. 

These aging veterans, large in number, 
were not rewarded with the benefits that we 
extended to the veterans of subsequent wars. 

We cannot remedy this oversight by pro- 
viding retroactive entitlement to education 
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or on-the-job training, or other benefits, 
but we can honor them with a Federal 
charter of recognition that will enable them 
to press for legislative attention to their 
problems. 

As time goes on, the Nation will need the 
veterans of World War I as the senior vet- 
erans group, to p te the meaning of 
our participation in that first global con- 
fiict, so that their sacrifices and their courage 
will inspire succeeding generations. 

Almost 39 years have passed since that 
war ended. 

And in that time, two other and larger 
groups of veterans have come home to enter 
those veteran organizations not limited to 
those who served in any one conflict. It is 
but natural for the younger veterans because 
of their superior numbers to take charge, 
but it also means that the older veterans 
have no place of their own. Their mem- 
orles and their interests differ from those of 
their sons and daughters who served in 
World War II, or in some cases, those of 
their grandchildren who fought in Korea. 

As one of them, I ask for official recogni- 
tion of the Veterans of World War I of the 
U. S. A., Inc. 

I cannot conceive of any objections to 
legislative approval of a national charter for 
an organization that is nationwide in scope; 
whose broad objectives are patriotic; and 
whose members served the Nation with a de- 
votion that commands our attention and 
respect. 


Opposition to the Foreign-Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Government’s first obligation is a 
cut in income taxes rather than a contin- 
uation of the foreign-aid program which 
I call the international charity bazaar 
sponsored by Washington party givers 
and paid for by the people back home. 

Although there have been many pious 
intonations regarding the desire to in- 
crease individual income-tax exemp- 
tions, the general feeling is that Con- 
gress will wait another year to take this 
humane and long-overdue action. Mean- 
while, foreign aid is presented as an ir- 
revocable responsibility. 

For my part, I believe that the over- 
burdened American taxpayer should be 
granted immediate relief. Nations 
which have milked the United States 
Treasury since the end of World War II 
should have been weaned long ago. 

The $64 billion turned loose all over 
the world in the past decade through the 
foreign-aid program is equivalent to the 
total cost of a twenty-thousand-dollar- 
plus home for every family in Pennsyl- 
vania. While this worldwide project has 
been continued year after year, Congress 
has consistently rejected enactment of 
depressed-area legislation that would 
provide assistance to our own American 
citizens in surplus labor regions of this 
country. 

This indifference to the needs of the 
American citizen first is too fantastic to 
comprehend. Originally offered as a 
short-term plan designed to help friend- 
ly nations bolster their economies, the 
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foreign-aid program is now pushed as a 
part of Uncle Sam’s necessary annual 
expenditures. The bureaucrats who 
handle the disposal of these grants have, 
of course, an important personal stake in 
this lush philanthropy, yet it is difficult 
to understand how their selfish phi- 
losophy can prevail over the interest of 
the American people. 

What is all the more ridiculous is that 
the current program calls for handouts 
to Tito and other representatives of com- 
munism which our dollars are supposedly 
combating. 


The Agricultural Conservation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the agri- 
cultural conservation program shares 
with farmers and ranchers the costs of 
practices needed for conserving crop- 
land, range and pasture, orchard land, 
farm woodlots, and agricultural water. 
An average of over 2 million farmers a 
year have participated voluntarily in the 
ACP during the past 10 years. 

As a farmer-Government partnership, 
ACP cost-sharing supplies about half 
the cost of approved practices. The 
program is open to all farmers to help 
them carry out their conservation plans, 
get their most urgently needed work 
done, and to get more needed conserva- 
tion done than they would, or could, 
working entirely on their own resources. 

Farmers have made tremendous 
strides in protecting and improving the 
productive capacity of their land since 
the Congress started the ACP in 1936. 
Among such accomplishments made 
with ACP cost-sharing during the past 
10 years, are: 

Four million acres of permanent-type 
conservation cover. 

One hundred and forty-eight million 
acres of green manure and cover crops. 

Two hundred and fourteen million 
acres limed to permit conservation cover 
to grow. 

Six hundred and eighty-seven thou- 
sand dams to store water for erosion 
control, water conservation, and better 
distribution of grazing. 

Eleven million seven hundred thou- 
sand acres terraced. 

Forty-seven million acres of contour 
farming and stripcropping. 

One million acres planted to trees. 

The national ACP is adjusted each 
year on the basis of local farmer recom- 
mendations, Congressional suggestions, 
and departmental knowledge of conser- 
vation needs and conditions. As a re- 
sult of such constructive efforts, farmers 
find the ACP a flexible program easy to 
adapt by local farmer committees to 
help solve the many and varied local 
farm conservation problems. 

More emphasis is given to practices 
with long-lasting benefits, but assistance 
is not limited to such practices. Special 
attention is given to urgently needed 
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water conservation measures. The pro- 
gram is often used to establish conserva- 
tion practices on farmland that con- 
tribute to flood control and watershed 
conservation. 

In many counties, farmers have made 
good use of the ACP to pool their efforts 
to get at community problems which 
they could not solve working individu- 
ally. Almost 10,000 such pooling efforts, 
of about 12 farmers each, have been 
completed. 

The program utilizes where needed, 
the local technical services of the Soil 
Conservation Service and Forest Service. 
Seeding, fertilizing, and other such in- 
formation from land-grant colleges is 
used. Farmer committees are assisted 
in planning and developing their local 
program by these local technicians and 
representatives of other local agricul- 
tural groups. 

The agricultural conservation program 
helps to assure our rapidly growing pop- 
ulation that its future requirements for a 
generous supply of food, clothing, shelter, 
and many other raw materials will be 
met. The ACP shares with farmers and 
ranchers the costs of needed conserva- 
tion practices the producers would not 
or could not do without assistance. 

The future security of all the people 
depends on protecting the Nation’s soil 
and water resources. These croplands, 
grazing lands, and woodlands furnish 70 
percent of all raw products used by in- 
dustry today. 

During the past 10 years, the general 
public has benefited from the conserva- 
tion work done under ACP by an average 
of over 2 million farmers a year. 

Examples of the tremendous strides 
made in protecting and improving pro- 
ductive capacity to meet the future needs 
of the country during the past 10 years 
under ACP: 

One hundred and seventy-four million 
acres of conservation cover, 

Six hundred and eighty-seven thou- 
sand dams to control erosion, save water, 
improve grazing land. 

One million acres planted to trees. 

Eleven million seven thousand acres of 
sloping land terraced. 

In carrying out its part of the farmer- 
Government partnership, ACP cost- 
sharing supplies only about half the cost 
of approved practices. Farmers supply 
the rest of the cost. The program is 
open to all producers on privately owned 
land to carry out their conservation 
plans, get the most urgently needed work 
done, and emphasizes practices with 
permanent and semipermanent benefits. 

The program is so flexible that it is 
easily adapted to meeting special, local, 
and emergency problems such as drought, 
flood damage, and severe erosion. Spe- 
cial attention is given to urgently needed 
water-conservation measures. The pro- 
gram is often used to establish conserva- 
tion practices on farmland that help 
control floods and wind erosion. 

The ACP has helped solve some 10,000 
special community conservation prob- 
lems in the last 10 years which producers 
could not have solved working individ- 
ually. 

The ACP utilizes technical services 
and research information as well as local 
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farmer experience, in developing and 
carrying out local programs. 

The ACP is not being supplanted by 
the conservation aspects of the soil bank. 
Instead, the two programs supplement 
each other in getting conservation farm- 
ing systems started and in getting con- 
servation speeded up on farms and 
ranches in the public interest. 


* 


The Establishment of an International 
Trade Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
which I recently wrote to the Honorable 
Walter Williams, Under Secretary of 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
on the subject of the establishment of 
an International Trade Commission as 
provided in legislation which I intro- 
duced, H. R. 637: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 13, 1957. 
Hon. WALTER WILLIAMS, 

Under Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., 

Dear Mr. SecrETARY: Many thanks for 
your helpful letter of June 25, 1957. It was 
a source of regret that the Department of 
Commerce did not see its way clear to en- 
dorse my bill H. R. 637 but I appreciate the 
study and attention which the Department 
has given to my views and understand 
thoroughly its point of view. 

In 1955, I had the opportunity of giving 
some study to our probiems in Turkey and 
Italy, and do envy you your trip last fall. 
I have always wanted to attend the Seattie 
International Trade Fair, and intend, some 
day, to see what you have so courageously 
created in the Northwest. 

I am certain that you would have wel- 
comed such a Commission as I hope will at 
some time be established in the early days 
of this fine effort. We are both trying to 
accomplish the same purpose and I am cer- 
tain that we shall continue to be mutually 
helpful. 

Many thanks for haying brought up my 
statement as regards the lack of trained 
personnel. I heartily agree that it would be 
most unfair to judge the present personnel 
in these programs at this phase, from the 
standpoint of the trained professional. 

Being an international trade fair and ex- 
position professional takes many years of 
careful training and there has not, up until 
the present time, been a real necessity for 
such a group of men in the United States. 
Abroad this is a profession and we naturally 
want to meet other countries with trained 
staffs equal to theirs. This takes time but 
I am convinced that we will eventually be 
able to meet them on their own grounds. 

My reference to personnel had to do with 
the period from 1931-55, with which I and 
my advisers have been, through actual ex- 
perience, closely associated, however, I have 
been disappointed that the available ex- 
perience in the United States has not been 
more fully taken advantage of in our Gov- 
ernment's programs. 
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May I recall to your attention the long 
letter I wrote on March 16, 1955, and which 
was entered in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 30, 1955, with my bill H. R. 6301, 
which originally proposed the creation of an 
International Trade Fair Commission, re- 
stricted to operation within the limits of 
the United States in the field of interna- 
tional trade fairs, expositions, and trade 
marts. 

In this letter, appreciation of the work of 
the Department of Commerce personnel took 
form as follows: 

“I know of the stalwart services of num- 
bers of unsung civil servants in the United 
States Department of Commerce, who have 
labored long to develop these foreign-trade 
media. To them goes great credit.” 

The program of the Trade Mission Division 
of the Department has been of special inter- 
est to me. Last year one of my constituents 
had the real opportunity of being a member 
of one of these missions abroad. We 
lunched with the Director of this Division 
and my constituent was most enthusiastic 
as to the results being accomplished through 
this program. As you stated, much assist- 
ance is being given to American business- 
men in participating in these foreign trade 
fairs, and much valuable information is 
being distributed in foreign countries 
through our taking part in the international 
trade fairs. 

To my mind, this is the proper way for 
the Departmnt of Commerce to participate 
in international trade fairs abroad. I am 
not in favor of using the Department for 
purposes of propaganda as is now being 
done. It is neither dignified nor in accord 
with the long-established customs of the 
countries in which we are exhibiting. I do 
not think that this is the intelligent way to 
make friends. 

The international trade fair is solely for 
purposes of trade. 

The International Bureau of Expositions 
in Paris felt so strongly about certain vio- 
lations of the Convention of 1928, under 
which treaty it was established, as to define 
the purposes of the Foire—the trade fair— 
at its semiannual meeting of November 5, 
1953. It is as follows: 

“Trade fairs are regularly recurrent bodies. 
They take place at fixed dates and are in- 
tended to create wide markets where manu- 
facturers can show their products and trans- 
act business.” 

Under article 1, International Convention, 
signed at Paris, November 22, 1928, concern- 
ing international exhibitions, manifestations 
in which member nations participate of less 
than 3 weeks do not have to be cleared 
through the bureau. This excludes the usual 
trade fair. 

The regulations of the Brussels Universal 
and International Exhibition, 1958, governing 
the manner of participation by foreign na- 
tions were also accepted at this session of the 
bureau, I speak of this as it would be im- 
possible for any great international exposi- 
tion to take place without the official par- 
ticipation of the member nations of the 
bureau. 

The negotiations by the New York World's 
Fair of 1939 before the bureau for the ac- 
ceptance of its regulations were long and 
delicate, and there is much unfinished busi- 
ness with the bureau which faces any future 
international exposition in the United States 
which may wish to have the bureau's bless- 
ing. 

You know the warm support I gave to 
Public Law 860 of August 1, 1956. In July 
1956, I flew especially from Wilkes-Barre to 
Washington, exercising my Congressional 
prerogative, to attend a closed session of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, where I 
strongly advocated the voting of sufficient 
funds to make those programs possible. 

I still support the Government's purposes. 
However, in following the performance in 
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this field, both at home and abroad, by gov- 
ernmental and private agencies, I was more 
strongly convinced that legislation of the 
character of H. R. 637 was not only desirable 
but highly necessary. I could mention the 
unsatisfactory results of projects in this 
country as well as abroad, but, for the mo- 
ment, it would serve no good purpose. My 
whole desire is to be helpful and cooperative. 

The success of the recent United States 
World Fair in New York has been a source 
of much satisfaction and the promoters as 
well as the directors of the New York Coli- 
seum deserve great credit. 

The opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway in 
1959 and the possibility of a great interna- 
tional exposition of the type of the Brussels 
Exposition of 1958, in this country during 
1960, where the great nations could partici- 
pate, has stimulated considerable interest 
in numbers of our great cities. 

Our problems in this field are being multi- 
plied and it is the opinion of the really ex- 
perienced that there will be a need for Gov- 
ernment financial assistance as envisaged in 
H. R. 637, under private management. 

It has been demonstrated by projects 
launched within the last few years in the 
United States that the pioneer dollar is a 
thing of the past, and that in any future 
development in this field, that public financ- 
ing of one sort or another will be necessary. 
That does not exclude the United States Gov- 
ernment, which has generously contributed 
for many years to our various international 
expositions. 

It was a pleasure to hear from you, and do 
be assured of my constant cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD. 


The Current Situation in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


* OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events compel me to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House a most serious situa- 
tion which I view with great alarm as it 
involves the security of our country and 
that of the entire Western World. I 
refer to the fact that three Soviet sub- 
marines have joined the Egyptian fleet, 
which is obviously disquieting news to 
say the least, for it is an obvious fact 
that this is but further evidence that an 
ever-increasing shipment of arms of war, 
munitions, planes, as well as other mili- 
tary equipment will be sent by the Reds 
to Egypt and other Arab countries, thus 
further enlarging their already vast 
stores of the implements necessary to 
wage aggressive warfare 

It is also a well-established fact that 
both Egypt and Syria are reported to 
have initiated a major effort to regain 
the amity and friendship of King Saud 
of Saudi Arabia. It is through this pol- 
icy that President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
of Egypt and his stanch followers in 
Syria are sponsoring Soviet penetration 
into the strategically important and oil- 
rich Middle East. I submit that the re- 
cent acquisition by Egypt of these sub- 
marines is clear evidence of the imple- 
mentation of Russia’s desire to acquire 
effective control of that entire area of 
the world. 
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The Middle East, a vast and complex 
region, is a strategic crossroads linking 
three continents. It is the repository for 
two-thirds of the world’s known oil re- 
serves. But even more important, it isa 
region seized by conflicts that are threat- 
ening international peace. 

Even before so much oil was discovered 
beneath the sands of the deserts, the 
Middle East had left deep imprints on 
world history. It gave rise to the three 
great religions—Christianity, Islam and 
Judaism. It would indeed be a great 
pity, nay, a great shame and indeed a sin, 
if such an important part of this globe, 
which naturally includes the Holy Land, 
were to fall as a prey to the hands of a 
Godless and cruel nation which sub- 
scribes to the erroneous and wicked idea 
that religion is the opium of mankind. 

It was at the beginning of this year 
that Egypt entered into another arms 
deal with Russia, a nation dedicated to 
world domination and conquest. It is 
not by chance that Egypt’s Nasser re- 
marked that that arms deal alone “was 
worth more than a quarter of a billion 
dollars in propaganda to Soviet leaders.” 

This latest move as to the submarines 
is but further indication of the many ac- 
tivities that are helping to tie Egypt to 
the Communist world and the danger of 
Egypt’s complete alinement with the 
Communist bloc is now more than a pos- 
sibility with which we must reckon. 

Yet, in the face of all this, Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, according 
to a dispatch reported in the New York 
Times of July 17, 1957, suggested that 
perhaps the United States should play 
a less important role than in the past 
in the search for a solution of Arab- 
Israeli issues. This is indeed strange 
and does not augur well for future 
American foreign policy. Wemay prop- 
erly ask Mr. Dulles whether we should 
turn our backs to our true friend in 
the Middle East—the State of Israel— 
which is a genuine democracy and a 
God-fearing nation. 

The press of July 19, 1957, reports 
that Saudi Arabia has begun fortifying 
the entrance to the gulf of Aqaba. The 
gulf is the State of Israel's only means 
of access from the Red Sea to its grow- 
ing port of Eilat. It is said the Saudis 
made contacts with Egypt through the 
Egyptian-Saudi joint command headed 
by Egyptian Gen. Abdel Hakin Amer, 
By this ominous news, the picture be- 
came clear. The submarines from the 
communistic Russians are to be used as 
means of blockading the straits of the 
Gulf of Aqaba and, thereby furthering 
the evergrasping, rapacious appetite of 
the Soviets for increasing its sphere of 
influence. This we must stop before it 
becomes too late. 

A distinguished characteristic of our 
country in all its history has been our 
insistence on maintaining our standards 
and principles as a democratic nation 
in all our dealings in the field of inter- 
national relations. 

I earnestly urge that we redouble our 
efforts to bring peace and stability to the 
Middle East. Essential to the preven- 
tion of hostilities in that area is a fair 
and clear American foreign policy. The 
world has a right to expect progressive 
leadership from the United States of 
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America. Lack of American leadership 
in the Middle East will result in con- 
tinued violence which may eventually 
spread to other areas. Promises, which 
have been made or implied by the 
President of the United States to Israel 
concerning the use of the Suez Canal and 
the gulf of Aqaba, must be fulfilled if 
we are not to yield to the blackmailing 
devices of Arab and Egyptian potentates 
who flirt with communism. Egypt must 
not be permitted to return to the posi- 
tion from which it may again blockade 
the gulf of Aqaba and its international 
waterway. No doubt it appears that is 
what Egypt had in mind when it 
acquired these submarines. 

We must ever be vigilant and not per- 
mit atheistic and despotic Soviet influ- 
ence to be further extended. If the 
United States wishes to keep the Com- 
munists at bay, it will have to move fast. 


Gets $209,000 Check—Raps Soil Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago the distinguished gentleman 
from Arizona, Congressman UDALL, re- 
lated the story of the Arizona farmer 
who had accepted a $209,000 soil-bank 
check for retirement of lands growing 
price supported crops including cotton 
and almost simultaneously leased 4,500 
acres of land to grow cotton for which he 
did not have an allotment. The impli- 
cation was that either the farmer was 
violating the law or the Department of 
Agriculture was guilty of maladminis- 
tration. It develops that neither impli- 
cation was true. Everything was done 
according to statute. It is clear that 
the fault lies in the statute. 

It was, however, not this aspect of the 
problem which intrigued me. It was 
rather the question of what a farmer 
could gain from planting approximately 
4500 acres of penalty cotton. The 
phrase penalty cotton” needs some ex- 
planation. It refers to cotton on which 
the grower must pay the Government 
approximately 18% cents a pound. 
With the support level at a minimum of 
28.15 cents per pound, a figure which 
represents 77 percent of parity and pre- 
sumably only 77 percent of a profit it 
became clear that something was suspect 
in the economics of our parity formulas. 
The profit motive for this grower was 
the only incentive because he could not 
establish a history of cotton planting 
with this penalty cotton and would de- 
rive no benefit beyond 1 year’s crop. I 
thought of writing to Mr. Harris to ask 
whether or not he could make a profit on 
cotton which he would, in effect, sell at 
approximately 10g cents a pound but 
I dropped this idea with the discovery of 
the following article in the Fresno Bee 
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of July 17, 1957. 
follows: 


Fresnan Gets $209,000 CHECK, Raps Sor 
BANK 


Jack A. Harris, of Fresno, is the recipient 
of one of the biggest soll-bank checks in 
the country—$209,000. 

And the distinction is causing him some 
headaches, largely in the form of criticism 
from Congressman Stewart L. UDALL, Demo- 
crat, of Arizona. 

UDALL is critical of Harris because Harris is 
getting the $209,000 for taking land out of 
cotton production at the same time he is 
growing cotton without an allotment on 
other land. 

“UpaL is a politician,” said Harris. “What 
he doesn’t say in his criticism of me is that 
I will have to pay a penalty of 18%½ cents on 
every pound of cotton I grow without an 
allotment. 

“So even though I will get about 8209 000 
in soil-bank payments, I will have to pay 
about $650,000 in penalties on the cotton 
I grow without an allotment.” 

This apparent losing proposition does not 
bother Harris. 

Here is the way he outlines his farming 
operations, which total about 25,000 acres 
in California and Arizona: 

The soil-bank payment comes from 1,600 
acres owned by Harris Ranches, Inc., south 
of Tucson. 

The penalty cotton is being grown on 
4,500 acres of leased land farmed under the 
name of Jaresa Cotton Co. 85 miles south- 
west of Phoenix. 

In addition, he has another 1,000 acres 
of cotton operated by the Harris Cattle Co. 
near Phoenix, and another 2,000 acres 
farmed as Jack Harris, Inc., near Five Points. 

The remainder of the 25,000 acres is in 
alfalfa, barley, cantaloups, and vegetables. 

The crux of Congressman UDALL's criti- 
cism is that Harris is taking advantage of 
the soil bank on one hand and farming non- 
allotment cotton on the other. 

“Make it plain that I’m against Govern- 
ment controls and supports,” said Harris. 
“We ought to be able to compete on the 
world market. 

“I was hoping this 4,500 acres I'm farming 
outside the program would show how silly 
the program is and how unnecessary it is.” 


GIVES ILLUSTRATION 


He illustrated the situation this way: 

Suppose cotton sells for 36 cents. If he 
pays 1814 cents a pound penalty, that leaves 
him 1744 cents to operate on. He says he can 
just about do it, but that it will not leave 
him any profit. 

But he says he also is a cotton ginner and 
he will make money ginning the cotton. 

He says he is shooting for two bales an 
acre or better on his penalty acreage and is 
not planning to try for any exceptionally 
high yields. Some Department of Agriculture 
sources estimate the penalty payments may 
be closer to $800,000 than the $650,000 men- 
tioned by Harris. 

“They may be right,” he says, “because 
they base the penalty on the estimated yield 
rather than actual yield.” 


DIFFERENT GROUPS 


Harris stresses that the farming operations 
which brought him under fire from Con- 
gressman UDALL are not all carried on by the 
same companies, although he owns them all, 
and that they are carried on in different 
counties under different agriculture stabili- 
zation and conservation committees. 

“This was all cleared with the soil bank 
people and it was done with their knowl- 
edge,” he said. 

“I hope it shows how ridiculous the soil 
bank is. There are a lot of people growing 
cotton who shouldn't be. The efficient cot- 
ton farmer doesn’t need Government help.” 


This article reads as 
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You will note that Mr. Harris says that 
he can just about break even on cotton 
selling at 1044 cents a pound. If this is 
true—or even approximately true—and 
28.15 cents a pound is only considered 
to be 77 percent of parity—77 percent of 
a profit—something is wrong with our 
parity formulas. This information 
points up the fact that our support pro- 
grams have created millionaires at one 
end of the farming scale in the guise of 
helping a subsistence farmer at the bot- 
tom. I will add that they have resulted 
in the economic squeeze of our best class 
of farmers and the most numerous 
worthwhile class in the middle. 

I would suggest to the Agriculture 
Secretary that he engage in some studies 
to determine the real cost of producing 
the various price-supported crops in or- 
der that we might have some fair idea 
of a reasonable support price whether it 
be couched in terms of some percentage 
of parity or some other mathematical 
formula. 


Extravagant Claims of Savings From 
Hoover Commission Recommendations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, every 
effort has been made to sell the Ameri- 
can people a bill of goods on savings 
which could be made in national ex- 
penditures by adoption of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations. 

This is especially true of the claims 
made for the recommendations of the 
second Hoover Commission having to do 
with proposed budgetary and appropri- 
ation reforms, and more particularly 
the so-called annual accrued expendi- 
ture appropriation scheme embodied in 
the pending bill H. R. 8002. 

It has been insisted that billions would 
be saved if Congress would just adopt 
these recommendations. The Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report, which 
is one of the leading dispensers of this 
propaganda, recently claimed that in 
five areas studied, it could pinpoint sav- 
ings clearly attributable to the first 
Hoover Commission in the total amount 
of $2,337,900,000 and $480,100,000 iden- 
tified as savings thus far from the recom- 
mendations of the second Hoover Com- 
mission. 

The total thus attributed to the first 
Commission included $569,500,000 in the 
Defense Department, first inspection of 
which discloses some amazing items. 
The sum of $235,900,000 was included 
for the Department of Defense in the 
list for the second Commission. Be- 
cause Defense accounted for a sizable 
portion of the totals, I asked the Secre- 
tary of Defense to corroborate, to the 
extent he could, the validity of claims 
that the two Commissions brought about 
these savings. 

As expected, the Secretary’s response 
of June 28, 1957. conclusively shows that 
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the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report is without basis for imputing 
the impressive savings to the two Hoover 
Commissions. It is proof positive that 
the Citizens Committee and others have 
been sending out preposterous informa- 
tion which has misled many people. 

The executive branch has vigorously 
espoused the work of the Hoover Com- 
missions. Understandably, therefore, 
the Secretary warmly endorses some, but 
not all, of the work of the Commission. 
But he will have no part of the falla- 
cious claims of savings disseminated by 
the Citizens Committee. 

Under leave to extend, I include per- 
tinent excerpts from the Secretary’s 
response: 

It must be recognized that the Hoover 
Commission recommendations, which have 
been wholly or partially implemented, gen- 
erally had application to qualitative im- 
provements in Department of Defense opera- 
tions. Accordingly, it is not feasible to 
place specific price tags on the associated 
savings. There has been an apparent tend- 
ency for overzealous supporters of the Hoover 
Commission to make unsupportable claims 
of great monetary savings allegedly result- 
ing from the Commission's recommendations. 

* . . „ . 


At no time did the first Hoover Commis- 
sion concern itself with specific Department 
of Defense programs or recommend specific 
changes in such programs. Nevertheless, the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
has cited specific savings totaling $569,675,- 
000 for the 1949-50 pericd as stemming in 
whole or in part from the Commission and 
its task force. 

No basis exists to demonstrate any direct 
relationship between the specific savings 
cited and specific recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission or its task forces. As- 
sertion that an indirect relationship exists 
is apparently based on the following line of 
reasoning: 

(a) These savings and program adjust- 
ments were directed or approved by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, whose authority was 
strengthened by the National Security Act 
Amendments of 1949; (b) these amendments 
incorporated a number of the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission; (c) there- 
fore, the Hoover Commission can be consid- 
ered to be indirectly responsible for all sub- 
sequent budgetary and organizational actions 
of the Secretary of Defense using the au- 
thority of the National Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1949. 


Such a line of reasoning would, of 
course, be wholy specious. Thus no 
basis whatever exists to support the 
claim of savings. 

Continuing to quote the Secretary: 


With respect to the specific question as to 
whether the items listed in the report of the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
represent savings resulting directly from 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission, 
the answer is necessarily in the negative. 
The reports of the second Hoover Commission 
and the associated task force reports per- 
taining directly to the Department of De- 
fense were issued in May and June 1955. It 
is obvious, therefore, that none of the sav- 
ings listed for fiscal year 1955 can be at- 
tributed directly to the recommendations of 
the second Hoover Commission, since those 
recommendations were not available in time 
to affect operations during fiscal year 1955. 

Similarly, so far as the savings cited for 
fiscal year 1956 are concerned, it is clear 
from the record that efforts to effect savings 
and economies, similar to those cited in the 
“Eighth Annual Progress Report Under the 
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Joint Program To Improve Accounting in 
the Federal Government, 1956, by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States” were 
underway in the Department of Defense and 
publicly reported prior to release of the 
Hoover Commission recommendations. 
There is no precise way of identifying, how- 
ever, to what extent the investigations and 
discussions of the various task forces may 
have indirectly affected some of the actions 
taken. 2 
$ * * . . 

It should be noted that a sizable arith- 
metic error has been made in the tabulation 
prepared by the Citizens Committee from 
the material contained in the Comptroller 
General’s report. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral's report lists various savings applicable 
to the Department of Defense for the period 
January 1-September 30, 1956, which collec- 
tively add to $205.9 million. In its report, 
the Citizens Committee rounded this figure 
to $202 million and then listed individual 
items accounting for $172.5 million of this 
total. However, in arriving at the figure of 
$2,359,000,000, which represents the gross 
reported savings against which the 10-per- 
cent “Hoover Commission” factor was ap- 
plied, the Citizens Committee staff included 
both the $202 million total and the $172.5 
million of individual items already included 
in this total. Accordingly, the $2,359 gross 
savings” figure appears to be overstated by 
$172.5 million. 


These are official statements by the 
Secretary of Defense under date of 
June 28, 1957. 

Exaggerated claims of savings have 
characterized propaganda campaigns 
attendant upon recommendations of 
both Hoover Commissions. The original 
claim for the scheme embodied in the 
pending bill H. R. 8002 was $4 billion. 
More recent estimates, varying with each 
source, range from over $3 billion down 
to several millions of dollars. 

The truth is that the scheme, if 
adopted, would actually cost the Treasury 
money. It would not save a dollar. It 
would actually cost the Treasury vast 
sums because the bill H. R. 8002 requires 
return to use of contract authority which 
hard experience over the years proved to 
be so expensive a device, that it was gen- 
erally abandoned in appropriation bills 
in 1951. 


The Boston & Maine Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Boston & Maine Railroad again has pro- 
posed cutting back its local passenger 
service advancing as a reason that this 
will materially reduce its overhead. 

This proposal comes at a time when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
preparing an investigation of this rail- 
road on other complaints. 

This bid for reduced services to the 
public also has come less than 3 months 
after State authorities have granted a 
35-percent increase in passenger fares 
to the Boston & Maine. If this contem- 
plated cut were put into effect, at least 
four communities in my congressional 
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district would be left without fast and 
direct service to Boston. This seems to 
me to be a blatant disregard by the rail- 
road of its responsibilities to the public 
interest. 

On April 10, the president of the road 
told his board of directors, at an annual 
meeting in Boston, that his railroad’s 
primary function was to serve industry, 
not the public and that this would be 
done, to quote the words used at that 
time, “at whatever the cost to the pas- 
sengers.” This would appear to be an- 
other in a series of moves to discourage 
hard-pressed commuters from using 
Boston & Maine Railroad facilities in 
order that commuter services might be 
cut down completely and the more lucra- 
tive freight busiress be given even fur- 
ther priority in the conduct of Boston 
& Maine affairs. 

For instance, the railroad is seeking to 
discontinue service to four stations in 
Medford, Mass., and in addition to other 
such populous communities as Malden 
and Everett also in my congressional 
district. 

I think it is significant to see that 
eliminating these stops does not save 
the railroad money in form of employ- 
ment compensation, as the trains all 
go through to further points. Of course, 
loss of employment to ticket sellers and 
baggage exchange employees in my dis- 
trict will follow. In other words, the 
railroad is reducing its revenue and yet 
gaining only a few minutes saved be- 
tween Boston and points further along 
the line. This would seem to be false 
economy. A railroad that wants to make 
money by giving service to its passengers 
does not logically cut service for the 
sake of a minute or two. 

The railroad says that Boston’s Metro- 
politan Transit Authority should carry 
these passengers. I wonder if the ofii- 
cials of the railroad know the MTA has 
only bus service to the communities 
where the B. & M. intends to cut service. 
These buses are few and as all of us know 
are already overcrowded. This means 
the MTA would have to provide addi- 
tional buses to take care of these rail- 
road-stranded passengers. This would 
also mean that even more congestion on 
streets already overtaxed with private 
and commercial traffic would result. It 
would mean further delays and incon- 
venience for the thousands of persons 
in my district who now depend on the 
Boston & Maine Railroad to reach Bos- 
ton. 

In recent months the management 
of the Boston & Maine has obtained 
permission from State authorities to 
reduce the frequency of train service to 
many cities and towns surrounding 
Boston. I understand even more cuts 
are to be proposed. But on three oc- 
casions, the State department of public 
utilities has rejected these attempis to 
reduce service as incompatible with the 
public interest. The chief reason ad- 
vanced by the road on 2 of these oc- 
casions was that the trains were run- 
ning 6 minutes late. Obviously this 
would seem a highly questionable rea- 
son for reduction. Additional evidence 
of bad faith with the traveling public 
is the fact that commuter fares have 
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been rigged to penalize the Massachu- 
setts commuter of service. 

This is most clearly illustrated by the 
situation that follows: It is a fact that 
a person buying a commuter 20-trip 
ticket to Newburyport, Mass., pays $3 
more than a commuter to Atlantic, 
N. H., is charged, even though Atlantic 
is some 3 miles farther from Boston 
than is Newburyport and one must 
travel through Newburyport to get to 
Atlantic. 

In view of the utter lack of considera- 
tion for the comfort and convenience of 
the revenue-produeing public already 
evidenced by the Boston & Maine, I 
intend, as a member of the Subcommit- 
tee on Transportation of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee here in Congress 
to ask the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to include these aspects in its 
current investigation of Boston & Maine 
Railroad activities. 

Only recently it has been charged 
that the president of the line has di- 
verted railroad employees from their 
normal jobs to his personal use. It also 
has been charged that the public safety 
has been sacrificed in B. & M. Railroad 
maintenance for the sake of false econ- 
omy. 

I know nothing of the merit of these 
charges. The ICC, I understand, is 
looking into them and will determine 
the factual situation. However, it is 
apparent that the management, by the 
words of its president, does not par- 
ticularly care about the interest of the 
traveling public. It also is apparent 
that a series of devices are being uti- 
lized as an excuse for reducing the 
line’s current passenger operations. 
This clearly is a violation of our rail- 
roads’ responsibility to the public and 
should be stopped. I intend to do my 
utmost to see that these abuses do stop. 


Repeal of the Hatch Act, H. R. 1967 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is my statement before the House 
Administration Committee today in sup- 
port of my bill, H. R. 1967: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ABRAHAM J. 
Mutter, Democrat, or New YORK, BEFORE 
THE HOUSE ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE 
JULY 19, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of this dis- 
tinguished committee, my presence and pur- 
pose here today is to lend the greatest pos- 
sible emphasis to the importance I feel 
attaches to the enactment of one of the 
many bills, similar to the one I introduced 
in this session of Congress—H. R. 1967. 
They seek to eradicate the acknowledged 
oar experience has revealed in the Hatch 

ct. 

The Hatch Political Activities Act, 1939, as 
amended, and the 1940 amendment to the 
act, strike at the heart of man's most 
Cherished possession in a free society: his 
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political self-respect, his political freedom, 
his independence in his citizenship. 

The Hatch Act is an act that bluntly pro- 
claims itself as a downright legislative ges- 
ture discriminating against the Government 
employee almost as if he were to be regarded 
as some kind of political pariah. As the act 
now stands it puts a gag, a halter and a 
straightjacket on the political activities of 
one of the best informed, most articulate, 
highly educated and civic minded voting 
groups in the population of the United 
States. 

Surely none of us here can be persuaded 
that it was ever the intent of Congress or 
the intent even of the most inflexible spon- 
sors of the Hatch Act to so curtail the in- 
terest, enthusiasm, energy, and educational 
influence of Government employees as to 
produce as a consequence 2 million ciphers 
and political nonentities amid the American 
electorate. The act paralyzes deliberately a 
vast reservoir of political talent and knowl- 
edge capable of a very high order of po- 
litical progress which should be given full 
vent and not stified. 

However, in fairness it must be said that 
the Hatch Act came as a climax and a stop- 
gap to a period of abuse when this country 
was in the very pit of economic despair. It 
therefore attracted to itself extreme provi- 
sions—which my biil now aims to elim- 
inate—to meet a then possibly extreme sit- 
uation. 

For the record I explain that the Hatch 
Act struck out in its day—the late thirtiles— 
at actual or alleged political malpractices 
that misused the WPA for questionable vote- 
getting ends. Because of this—a fact that 
no longer exists in a context that has long 
disappeared from the American scene—the 
act prohibited Federal officeholders below 
the policymaking echelon in the executive 
branch of the Government to participate 
actively in political campaigns. 

My bill eliminates this dead legislative 
wood from the act. It eliminates also the 
1940 amendment to the act extending its 
provisions to State and local government em- 
ployees whose salaries are drawn in whole 
or in part from Federal funds. This politi- 
paly paralyzed still another solid group of 

interested and alert Americans into political 
nonentities, 

The legal and ethical values of the Hatch 
Act that have a genuineness and validity 
are in no way molested by my proposed 
bill, Its broad features remain. 

The decayed carcass that my bill would 
cut from the Hatch Act are the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth sentences of section 
9 (a) of the act entitled “An act to prevent 
pernicious political activities, 1939,” ap- 
proved August 2, 1939, as amended (5 
U. S. C. 1181). My bill would also cut 
away the second, third, and fourth sentences 
of section 12 (a) of the act (5 U. S. C. 118k), 
and sections 15, 16. and 18 of the act (5 
U. S. C., 1181, 118m, 118n). 

The effect would be that the Government 
employee would have restored to him the 
full rights ot United States citizenship. The 
effect would be also to free from political 
bondage the State and local government 
employees whose salaries are drawn in whole 
or in part from Federal funds. 

This, it seems to me, apart from the other 
evil features of the measure, represents a 
gratuitous invasion—and in a sensitive field 
at that—of a regulatory function that 
should properly be left to the several States 
where it definitely belongs. 

It is provisions like this, using the Fed- 
eral Treasury to make applicable to a State 
employee Federal acts because the payroll 
is derived from Federal funds, that excites 
so much suspicion and fear of Federal leg- 
islation. The idea, it seems to me, is wrong 
in principle and the provision is mischieyous 
in its execution. 
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Another phase of the Hatch Act that is 
relegated to oblivion should my bill become 
law, is embodied in sections 15, 16, and 18 
which I have already mentioned. These sec- 
tions concentrate powers in the Civil Service 
Commission, powers of discretion, that 
should be removed. Thus the Commission, 
as in the States of Maryland and Virginia, 
or in municipalities the majority of whose 
voters are employed by the Government of 
the United States, may determine whether 
in these areas populated mostly by Govern- 
ment employees, the Government worker 
may participate in political management and 
political campaigns. The act now provides 
that the Commission has the right to deter- 
mine the extent to which the Government 
employees’ participation may go. These and 
other kindred provisos my bill would nullify. 

These, substantially, are the Hatch Act 
evils of which I have been speaking, and it 
is these my bill would correct. 

It is needless to report to this committee 
that the agitation for change in the Hatch 
Act has a considerable history. 

There has come to my office here in the 
Capitol, considerable correspondence, in- 
formed, intelligent, honorable, from not 
merely my own district, but from distant 
parts of the country: Plymouth, Wis., for in- 
stance; St. Paul, Minn.; Portland, Oreg., 
complaining of the Hatch Act. 

In one instance, I find that a post office 
employee was prevented from holding the 
position of mayor of his city to which he had 
been duly elected. There had been in the 
first instance no objection to his holding the 
job of alderman. But when he rose to the 
position of mayor, the postal regulations 
were suddenly made applicable to all mu- 
nicipal offices prohibiting their occupancy by 
Federal employees. 

I do not think it would be hard to prove 
that this was a loss to the man himself, to 
his city which had tried to honor him and 
to use his dedicated civic spirit and services, 
and a loss in the end perhaps to his State 
and his country. It is from these grass- 
roots that our greatest statesmanship and 
leadership has been derived and will con- 
tinue to come. 

I have received complaints in which alert 
and active men and women who would like 
to take part in their political affairs declare 
that they have been relegated to what is 
properly labeled second-class citizenship. It 
certainly seems to me that this is not over- 
stating the case. 

Of course, I know that section 9 of the 
Hatch Act while forbidding political manage- 
ment or political campaigning on the part 
of Government employees permits them— 
I quote: “the right to vote as they may 
choose and to express their opinions on all 
political subjects and candidates.” 

Giving the Government employee the right 
to vote and speak his mind on elections is 
almost made to seem here like an act of 
largess, as if it were a bonus of some kind, 
instead of the granting of a basic human 
right. 

As I view the situation even this becomes 
a somewhat sterile gesture in light of the 
restrictions to which the Government em- 
ployee is otherwise confined. 

He may vote and he may gossip politics 
but he may not do any of those things that 
will make his political personality in a free 
society effective and meaningful. He is for- 
bidden to participate in political manage- 
ment. He cannot pitch into and be a part 
of the campaigns of politics which give 
American life vividness and color and 
excitement and interest. The Hatch Act 
turns him into a political wallflower, the 
ugly duckling, who must be isolated from the 
most vital activity of his country. It de- 
prives him of his political red blood 
corpuscles, 

Gentlemen: The Hatch Act is outmoded, 
archaic, unjust and unnecessary. The time 
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has come to subject it to the legislative 
surgery that will keep alive whatever gen- 
uine virtue it possesses and radically elimi- 
nate the portions that experience have 
proved unwise and unfair. That surgery, I 
humbly suggest, can be performed effectively 
if my bill—H. R. 1967—is enacted into law. 

Thank you for the privilege of submitting 
my views to you. 


Address by Hon. Watkins M. Abbitt, Be- 
fore Lunenberg County Farm Bureau, 
July 13, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league from Virginia, the Honorable 
Watkins M. ABBTrr, delivered a very able 
and informative address to the Lunen- 
berg County Farm Bureau on Saturday, 
July 13, 1957, at the Plymouth Commu- 
nity House in Lunenberg County, Va. 
The distinguished Virginia Congressman 
recognizes the dangers confronting the 
country today and has been outspoken in 
vigorous opposition to the trends in gov- 
ernment which threaten to bring about 
a complete destruction of our liberty and 
freedom. Congressman ABBITT enjoys in 
an unusually high degree the confidence 
and esteem of the people of our great 
Commonwealth of Virginia which he has 
earned by reason of the high caliber of 
leadership which he has provided during 
the time he has been in Congress. Since 
I have become a Member of Congress, I 
have found him able and alert and ever 
willing to be of help, and I have leaned 
upon him for counsel and for guidance. 

Under leave heretofore granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude his address hereinabove referred 
to, which is as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. WATKINS M. ABBITT, BEFORE 
LUNENBERG COUNTY FARM BUREAU, JULY 13, 
1957 
This year, we have witnessed a revival of 

interest in our Government by our people. 

More people appear to be interested in 

what is happening and going on in 

the country than they have for a long 
time. For the past decade, our people have 
been so interested in making money that 
they have overlooked the necessity of keep- 
ing a close watch over the operation of their 
Government. They have awakened to find 
that this country has been almost taken 
over by a socialistic-minded national gov- 
ernment. Apparently when the present ad- 
ministration presented its enormous budget 
to the Congress early this year, many of our 
people were shocked into a realization of 
what was happening. They became aware 
that unless something was done and done 
immediately the creeping socialistic trends 
of the Government would soon blossom out 
into a socialistic welfare state. The reac- 
tion of our people was wholesome. It made 
the Congress realize that something must be 
done to stop the octopus-like growth of the 

Federal Government. As a result of the 

grassroots sentiment, a real effort was made 

to stop the expansion of the Government and 
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to cut off at least some of the unnecessary 
expenditures. 

The budget request included funds for 
numerous new functions, projects, and ac- 
tivities, as well as funds for renewing and 
expanding old ones. Apparently the budget 
was made up without any thought or con- 
sideration of the burden placed upon the 
taxpayers of America. It was intended to be 
a luxury budget. It contemplated at least 
$3 cents out of every dollar earned by the 
American people going into taxes. It con- 
templated at least 10 percent of our taxes to 
pay the interest on the national debt. 

An attempt was made to fool our people 
into believing that the increase in the 
budget was due to military needs. This is 
far from the truth. It actually called for 
$2 billion less than in fiscal 1957 but asked 
for approximately $7 billion more in do- 
mestic and civilian expenditures. 

In view of the above, it is no wonder that 
the people were aroused. Asa result of their 
action, substantial reductions have been 
made by the Congress. 

Unfortunately, so much has beén happen- 
ing in the past month or 6 weeks to divert 
the minds of our people that there has been 
a slowing down or lessening on the part of 
the grassroots to follow through on the econ- 
omy drive. 

In recent weeks a change has gradually 
been taking place in the Congress. There is 
a waning of interest in economy, both on the 
part of the people back home and the Con- 
gress. I am indeed disappointed to see this. 
The House of Representatives and the Senate 
have made a real effort to curb spending. 
The House so far has reduced the request 
slightly over $5 billion. The Senate has gone 
along very well indeed with the cuts imposed 
by the House, although in 1 or 2 appropria- 
tion bills, particularly the defense appro- 
priation, the Senate has put back substan- 
tial amounts of the House cuts. 

It should be noted that even with this 
substantial reductions have been made in 
the budget requests. However, for the good 
of this country we cannot afford to slacken 
the demand for economy and reduction in 
expenditures. 

There is an allout effort on the part of cer- 
tain groups to continually enlarge and 
strengthen the Federal Government, They 
desire that all power be centralized in Wash- 
ington. They are endeavoring to centralize 
the purse strings of the Nation in the Fed- 
eral Government and to make of this coun- 
try a socialistic welfare state. 

We saw in the early part of this year a 
real resistance to such philosophy. It was 
heartening indeed to those of us who have 
tried to stem the tide of the socialistic- 
minded groups that have been trying to foist 
upon our people their philosophy. 

Our people must constantly be on the alert. 
They must constantly press for a continua- 
tion of sound economy in Government and a 
maintenance of the private-enterprise system 
that has meant so much to the development 
of our civilization. We must realize that we 
must ever be alert to the dangers of the Com- 
munists but that is not the only danger. 
There is a real danger that our economy will 
collapse due to infiation and the expansion 
of our Government into many fields of pri- 
vate enterprise which is just as much a threat 
today and just as dangerous as the Commu- 
nist threat. 

If we are to win the fight for economy and 
stop the constant growth and expansion of 
the Federal Government the people must 
continue to demand action by their Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress. Even though we 
have made progress, we will lose this fight 
unless continued interest is manifested by 
our people. 

I hope that our people have enough inter- 
est in the future of this country and in the 
maintenance of our way of life to see that 
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real economy is achieved. I cannot reiter- 
ate too strongly that the only hope of achiev- 
ing it is an aroused people who will con- 
tinue to demand such action. 

Unless substantial action is taken to con- 
tinue reduction in expenditures the door will 
be closed to tax reduction in the foreseeable 
future, inflation will continue its upward 
spiral, and the spread of socialistic cen- 
tralized government paternalism will be 
unchecked. 

Our free-enterprise system is the greatest 
deterrent in the world today to Communist 
aggression. Our competitive-enterprise sys- 
tem can only exist under a solvent Govern- 
ment. Wecannot remain solvent long unless 
inflation is stopped. Inflation cannot be 
stopped unless governmental expenditures 
are checked. Governmental expenditures 
will not and cannot be checked unless the 
people of this great Nation continue their 
allout fight for a reduction in Federal ex- 
penditures, a termination of Federal hand- 
outs, and a return to sound principles of op- 
eration of the Federal Government as in- 
tended by our founders. If we are to survive 
as a free people, we must stop the expansion 
of Federal handouts. We must retain in- 
dividual initiative and the will to do for 
ourselves, 

In the next week or 10 days, the House will 
have before it the administration’s proposal 
for Federal aid to school construction, There 
are those in this country who are deter- 
mined that the Federal Government take 
over the operation of the schools of our Na- 
tion. They are using this legislation as a 
steppingstone toward their goal. 

This legislation, if passed, will greatly en- 
danger the future freedom of our people. 
The question to be decided in passing upon 
this legislation is very simple. We must de- 
cide whether the public schools are to be 
operated, maintained and controlled by the 
localities and the States or whether the 
public schools of the Nation are to be turned 
over eventually to the Federal Government. 

Our schools have been the foundation 
stone of our democracy. We must know 
that as the Federal Government gradually 
takes over the financial burden of the 
schools so will they take over the control 
of them. It is impossible to distribute Fed- 
eral funds for public education without the 
imposition of a corresponding increasing 
measure of Federal control. Local control is 
fundamental and necessary to the continua- 
tion of our Republican form of Government, 
To remove the responsibility of educating 
our children from the local level will neces- 
sarily and unavoidably weaken democracy 
at the grassroots. The separation of edu- 
cation and the Federal Government is as im- 
portant as the separation of church and 
state. 

There is now an all-out effort to federalize 
the schools and nationalize the lives of all 
American citizens. The vast majority of the 
proponents of this legislation desire the 
concentration of power in Washington and 
the centralization of all Government at the 
national level. We know that the adequate 
education of America’s youth is essential to 
the preservation of the Republic and the 
welfare of the Nation. This can be pro- 
vided by localities and States more satis- 
factory and equitably than by the Federal 
Government. 

If we are to remain a free people and de- 
sire to retain our way of life, it is necessary 
that the control of the public schools re- 
main at the local level. There is no such 
thing as Federal aid without Federal con- 
trol, nor is there any such thing as a Federal 
handout. 

The localities and the States are more 
able financially to provide the necessary edu- 
cational opportunities for our youth. The 
States are better off financially than is the 
monstrous Federal Government today. 
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There are those who would have us believe 
that the States are not able financially to 
carry on the proper educational program to 
meet the needs of our youth. They contend 
that the Federal Government has the fi- 
nancial ability to undertake this great task. 
Unfortunately, nothing is further from the 
truth. Sadly enough, the national debt now 
amounts to more than eight times State and 
local indebtedness. The Federal Govern- 
ment has a national debt of approximately 
$275 billion. Apparently, there is no hope 
in the foreseeable future that this debt will 
be reduced in any appreciable amount. It 
is saddening to see on all sides grasping 
bureaucrats and people who believe in cen- 
tralized power trying to reach out on he- 
half of the Federal Government to continue 
to take over functions and obligations of 
the States and local communities. We are 
now at the crossroads. We are about to 
see this country embark on a gigantic long- 
time journey into the field of local public 
education. It is disheartening to me to see 
this administration sponsor such a pro- 


Truthfully, the 1958 budget of the Fed- 
eral Government is such a bizarre combina- 
tion of fantasy, mystery, and irresponsibility 
that it alone should convince any indi- 
vidual person of the necessity and urgency 
of stopping the growth of the Federal oc- 
topus. I believe, if the people of this coun- 
try will let their wishes in this matter be 
known, that we will have an excellent chance 
of defeating this legislation. Its defeat is 
vitally necessary to the welfare of the free- 
dom-loving people of this great Nation. 


The Economic Cost of Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Representative from South 
Dakota, Mr. GEORGE S. McGovern, re- 
cently addressed the IUE—AFL-CIO civil- 
rights conference in Chicago, II., on the 
topic of the Economic Cost of Discrimi- 
nation. 

Today, at a time when we are discuss- 
ing a related matter of basie civil rights, 
it is important for us to remember that 
in the industrial and economic areas of 
our national life discrimination is as 
costly as anywhere else. Discrimination 
there, as elsewhere, cannot be prolonged 
forever. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Congressman McGovern’s excellent 
address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Economic Cost OF DISCRIMINATION 


More than a century and three-quarters 
ago, Thomas Jefferson penned the words that 
have stirred Americans from that day to the 
present: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal.” 

The doctrine of equality as enunciated by 
Jefferson and other philosophers of the 
American Revolution has never been con- 
fined to America. It has from the very first 
fanned the flames of freedom and stirred the 
hearts and minds of human beings in every 
quarter of the globe, 
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Today, with vast portions of the world 
searching for better, more satisfying, stand- 
ards of life, the philosophy of the Declara- 
tion of Independence is particularly appro- 
priate. 

The words of Jefferson and Lincoln have 
genuine meaning to the millions of Africa 
and Asia who have caught glimpses of what 
life can be under conditions of comparative 
freedom and equality. I have no doubt that 
the strongest weapon in our struggle with 
communism is our long tradition of respect 
for basic human rights. 

That is why everyone who hopes and prays 
for the triumph of freedom over tyranny is 
troubled by the tragic and costly remnants 
of discrimination which persist in the Amer- 
ica of Jefferson and Lincoln. 

It is hard to make much sense out of ra- 
cial and religious discrimination in America 
at a time when we are called upon to be 
the leaders of a world in which two-thirds of 
the inhabitants differ in color from us. 
Every alert observer of the contest now in 
progress between the Soviet bloc and the 
Free World knows how grievously we are in- 
jured abroad by the discrimination which 
exists at home. 

The uncommitted peoples of the world 
Will not be won permanently by propaganda 
shows and speeches. They are watching, 
more closely than we sometimes realize, the 
actual circumstances of life under our own 
and competing political systems. 

If discrimination in America is indefens!- 
ble in terms of our position abroad, it is all 
the more indefensible on the narrower 
grounds of economy and domestic welfare. 

Laying aside all considerations of ethics, 
discrimination ts a costly extravagance that 
no nation can afford. A true believer in 
economy can never justify such expensive 
practices as the building of duplicate public 
facilities and schools for whites and Negroes, 
or the infinitely more costly practice of cur- 
tailing opportunities for jobs, education, and 
housing for minority groups. Regardless of 
how energetically such practices may be de- 
fended on the grounds of social niceties and 
traditions, they can never, for one minute, 
be defended for reasons of economy. 

Your great union, under the inspired lead- 
ership of President James Carey, has known 
for a long time that penalizing a human 
being because of his color or his religion is 
literally bad business. 

You have known that discrimination can 
divide and weaken workers until effective 
union organization becomes Impossible. All 
those who believe in the brotherhood of man 
and the necessity of healthy labor organiza- 
tions are in the debt of President Carey and 
the IUE-AFL-CIO for courageous recogni- 
tion of the facts of life in the field of human 
relations. 

There is no way to fully measure the dol- 
lar cost of discrimination. Recently, how- 
ever, Elmo Roper and his experienced staff 
analyzed those losses resulting from discrim- 
ination which can be estimated in dollar 
values. 

They came up with the startling conclu- 
sion that discriminatory practices are cost- 
ing the American people $30 billion each 
year. 

Said Roper: “If you take into account the 
amount of purchasing power which is de- 
nied minority groups by low wages * +, 
if you add the possible contribution to so- 
ciety by workers of minority groups who 
could move into high-paying vocations 
where there are manpower shortages, such 
as medicine, chemistry, engineering, and so 
on, if you add the costs of crime, delin- 
quency, and social maladjustment which 
can be traced directly to discrimination and 
prejudice, and if finally you add the costs 
of segregation which are the direct results 
of discriminatory practices, you'll find on 
calculation that this discrimination comes 
to roughly $10 out of every $75 paycheck, or 
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Roper estimates that the cost of maintain- 
ing duplicate white and Negro schools and 
other public facilities because of discrimi- 
nation is in itself an added expense of from 
one of five billion dollars a year. The sig- 
nificance of this one item, segregation, as a 
part of our national discrimination cost is 
realized when we consider that it is three 
times the size of the Federal aid for educa- 
tion expenditure now recommended by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

The $30 billion cost of discrimination esti- 
mated by Roper does not include an esti- 
mated tax loss to the Federal Treasury of 
more than $3 billion; nor does it include the 
sharply increased cost of Government serv- 
ices which the public finds it necessary to 
sponsor in communities where groups dis- 
criminated against are living. 

Competent study groups have discovered 
that public expenditures to deal with such 
matters as crime, delinquency, and disease 
are 214 times greater in minority group areas 
than elsewhere. 

The predominantly segregated slums of 
Atlanta, Ga., for example, provide the city 
with only 514 percent of its real property tax 
revenue, but these same slums are responsible 
for 53 percent of the city’s police, fire, health, 
and other public service expenses. In San 
Francisco, the most depressed minority area 
with one-third of the city’s population con- 
tributes only 5 percent of the tax revenues. 
Yet, this is the area where San Francisco has 
60 percent of its tuberculosis; 55 percent of 
its juvenile delinquency; 50 percent of its 
arrests; and 45 percent of all the city service 
costs. Much the same pattern can be found 
across the Nation. 

Discrimination is a many-headed monster 
and its costs appear in various ways. The 
basic economic cost of prejudice, however, is 
the staggering waste of manpower and pur- 
chasing power. We all know of groups or in- 
dividuals whose skills, talents, and energies 
have gone unused, or only partially used, be- 
cause of discrimination. 

In some cases, jobs are closed entirely to 
Negroes, Jews, and certain religious and na- 
tionality groups. In other instances, pro- 
motions are denied for similar reasons. It 
will be noted that in some plants with large 
numbers of Negro workers, there are no Negro 
foremen. The same situation often exists 
with reference to the granting of supervisory 
jobs to qualified women. 

Julian A. Thomas, industrial relations di- 
rector of the National Urban League, esti- 
mates that in the case of Negroes alone, more 
than 1 million employed Negro workers are 
in effect underemployed. 

They are confined to jobs below their 
capabilities and the Nation pays the bill in 
lost manpower, reduced purchasing power, 
and poorer standards of living for all our 
citizens. It is an undisputed economic fact 
that any practice which depresses the em- 
ployment level of one group will in the long 
run lower the economic level of all the rest 
of us. We need to make use of the full po- 
tentlality of our manpower if we are to 
achieve improved living standards for our 
people as a whole. 

In 1956, our gross national production was 
$412.4 billion. This is an average of $6,075 
of production for each employed worker. 
That means, in effect, that for each employed 
worker, a total of $6,075 in purchasing power 
was required to keep him on the job. It 
should be obvious that discriminatory prac- 
tices which depress the purchasing power 
of minority groups actually are a dagger 
aimed at the job security of all workers. 

Every informed worker knows that his 
wage scale is dependent upon the purchasing 
power of his fellow citizens. Yet, in many 
cases Negroes and other minority groups are 
not only barred from jobs and professions, 
but they are paid less for doing the same job 
as other workers with the same qualifications. 
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Some years ago it was estimated, for exam- 
ple, that if the salaries of Negro teachers in 
the South had been raised to the level of 
their white fellow teachers, $25 million per 
year would have been added to the income of 
those teachers, It is obvious that the teach- 
ers are not the only ones who are paying 
the cost of this loss of purchasing power. 

Depressed purchasing power resulting from 
discrimination is a serious threat, not only 
to workers, but to the Nation's farmers and 
businessmen. We have heard much of the 
depressing effect of farm surpluses on farm 
income. But, we have not given sufficient 
heed to the relationship of consumer pur- 
chasing power and farm income. 

A study completed a few years ago by the 
Department of Agriculture demonstrated 
that if every American family were consum- 
ing as much food as families earning $2,500 
a year or more, we would have to increase 
farm production instead of worrying about 
surpluses. Discrimination, then, which 
holds back the economic power of Negroes, 
Indians, and other minority groups is a serl- 
ous continuing threat to the American 
farmer. 

Furthermore, discrimination is a burden- 
some cost to industrial and commercial man- 
agement. Objective surveys have shown a 
higher operating cost in businesses that base 
employment and promotions on grounds 
other than individual merit. There can be 
no doubt that businessmen and industrial- 
ists who practice discrimination are setting 
the stage for the kind of frustration and 
tension that disrupt the morale and the 
productivity of their employees. 

The personal incentive, personality, and 
usefulness of many a worker have been 
stunted by the gnawing realization that ad- 
vancement was hampered by color, religion, 
or national origin. 

It is certainly not sound management for 
a commercial concern to deny itself the 
service of qualified personnel because of dis- 
crimination, or to encourage interracial fric- 
tion among its employees. 

There is, too, the tragic cost of discrimi- 
nation in terms of lost professional and sci- 
entific manpower. At a time when the Na- 
tion is confronted by serious shortages of 
doctors, technicians, engineers, and scien- 
tists—we are still confronted by discrimi- 
natory college-quota systems. 

Furthermore, professional opportunities 
are closed or restricted to members of certain 
minority groups in many business and pro- 
fessional areas. The blight of discrimina- 
tion continues to rob us of the full poten- 
tiality of highly trained personnel at a time 
when the Soviet Union is going all out to 
surpass us in the training and utilization of 
manpower and brainpower. 

The greatest cost of discrimination in the 
fold of education is, of course, the lifelong 
handicap placed on millions of school chil- 
dren who have been given substandard 
schooling because they did not have white 
skin or because they belonged to an econom- 
ically depressed minority group that cannot 
afford adequate education. There can be 
no doubt of the fact that depriving millions 
of Negroes and other minority-group stud- 
ents of adequate educational opportunities 
limits their earning capacity and purchas- 
Ing power in later life. Furthermore, it 
limits their contribution to national secur- 
ity. 

The statistics of our Federal Selective Serv- 
ice System tell the tale. These statistics 
show conclusively that in those States where 
education is hampered by the expensive lux- 
ury of segregated schools and where discrim- 
ination depresses the economic level of the 
people, there is a shockingly high rate of 
rejection of selectees, both white and Negro. 

There is no section of the country any 
more patriotic than the South, Yet, because 
of educational deficiencies, 40.4 percent of 
the Loulsiana draft registrants were rejected 
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during the Korean War. In Mississippi, the 
percentage of rejected registrants was 41.7 
percent, and in South Carolina it was 46.8 
percent. The average of educational rejec- 
tions for the Nation as a whole, however, was 
only 15.4 percent. 

To look at the problem from another angle, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina 
were short 36, 31, and 27 boys per hundred, 
respectively, of their draft share based on 
population. Michigan, on the other hand, 
in spite of many occupational deferments in 
defense industries, contributed nine boys 
per hundred more than its population share. 
South Dakota contributed 13 boys per hun- 
dred more than its share. 

Facts such as this led the directors of our 
Selective Service System to conclude several 
years ago that: “The question as to whether 
or not one community, county, or State pro- 
vides adequate educational opportunities is 
a matter of concern for all of the citizens in 
all States. Communities, counties, and 
States with high educational standards are 
compelled to absorb the manpower procure- 
ment deficiencies of States with poor educa- 
tional programs. In the final analysis, the 
former actually pay in lives for the educa- 
tion deficiencies of the latter. 

“The safety of the Nation depends in a 
large measure upon citizens in every State 
and section having a reasonable minimum 
of education.” (Source: Selective Service 
System, Special monograph No. 10, vol. 1. 
Special Groups, 1953, p. 166.) 

I have suggested just a few of the many 
costs that we pay for the luxury of discrimi- 
nation. Needless to say, discrimination takes 
an even greater moral and spiritual toll. 

I am pleased that through industrial 
unionism, you have for years been waging 
an effective and winning fight against the 
blight of discrimination, While unions have 
little to say about the employment prac- 
tices of many employers, once the worker is 
hired he receives the full protection of union 
contracts regardless of race, creed, and, in- 
creasingly, of sex. 

I am sure that you who lead labor appre- 
ciate at this critical hour in our history the 
perennial timeliness of Lincoln's warning: 
“Those who deny freedom to others deserve 
it not for themselves, and under a Just God, 
cannot long retain it.” 


The Late Honorable Fred A. Blake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
therein a speech, which I recently de- 
livered at the exercises dedicating a 
memorial plaque to the late Honorable 
Fred A. Blake, of Gardner, Mass., a for- 
mer very prominent, able, and distin- 
guished member of the Massachusetts 
General Court for many years and a be- 
loved citizen of that beautiful city. 

The dedicatory exercises were largely 
attended by friends and fellow citizens 
and distinquished public officials and 
were a most impressive tribute to a great 
American. 

I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in my remarks an article relative 
to the exercises from the celebrated 
Gardner News, one of the outstanding 
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newspaper publications in my district 
and State. 

A very touching incident of the dedi- 
cation was the attendance of Repre- 
sentative Blake’s family and his seven 
young grandchildren, who conducted the 
unveiling. 

The speech and article follow: 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
Ar DEDICATION OF MEMORIAL Praun To 
THE LATE HONORABLE FRED A. BLAKE—NA- 
TIONAL GUARD ARMORY, GARDNER, MASS., 
JUNE 29, 1957 


My dear and distinguished friends, we 
are gathered here this afternoon in this 
splendid National Guard Armory to dedicate 
this meaningful, impressive memorial plaque 
in honor of our very dear friend and dis- 
tinguished public servant, the late Repre- 
sentative Fred A. Blake. 

In a very real sense there is a special fit- 
ness and appropriateness about the dedica- 
tion of this plaque because it will perpet- 
uate the memory of one whose service was 
outstanding and unselfish and whose con- 
stant aim was to help the people of his dis- 
trict, and to sustain and improve the great 
government of our beloved Commonwealth. 

Fred Blake was a modest, humble man. 
He was not given to show or ostentation. He 
was deeply devoted to his family and his 
friends. He was dedicated to his tasks. He 
was high and noble in his purpose, and able, 
painstaking, honest, and effective in every- 
thing that he undertook. 

Fred Blake was a solid, successful busi- 
nessman who came up the hard way by vir- 
tue of his own ability, perseverance, and 
hard work. 

He knew there was no easy road to suc- 
cess. Because he was so close to the people 
that he lived with and served, he was so 
much the better fitted to assist them with 
their problems and to represent them with 
such conspicuous results in our great gen- 
eral court and in this beautiful city which 
he loved. 

He was honored by all those who knew 
him, by his friends, his business associates, 
and those in the public service who knew so 
well the integrity of his purpose, the depth 
of his sincerity, his allegiance to those who 
struggled, his aim to make his full contribu- 
tion to community, State and Nation. 

In the general court he was a valued mem- 
ber of the important Committee on Military 
Affairs, and had expert knowledge of our 
needs in the great field of national defense 
and State cooperation. 

He was a loyal friend of our great National 
Guard, and did everything in his power to 
assist and sustain this indispensable arm of 
our defense, to maintain and expand its 
facilities for even greater service to our 
country. It is most fitting that its out- 
standing leader, General Harrison, should be 
with us on this moving occasion. 

To be sure, I could not possibly encompass 
the career of this illustrious legislator in 
these brief remarks, but we may all be sure 
that what he did, what he achieved, what he 
contributed will live long in the memory 
of his district and in the annals of our 
Commonwealth, His life, his unselfish work, 
his ever ready willingness to help the people 
regardless of race, class or creed, exemplified 
the finest that there is in American public 
service. 

Devoted husband and father, gracious con- 
siderate neighbor, capable businessman, ac- 
knowledged civic leader, esteemed public 
servant and long term member of the gen- 
eral court, and above all, a man of character, 
ability, stature, and Christian virtue, Fred 
Blake typified everything that is stable, 
sound and inspiring in American life. He 
was a great lawmaker and a great Ameri- 
can. He is mourned by a veritable host of 
friends and associates, his memory will ever 
be green among the people and especially 
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among those of us who knew him for the 
gracious and devoted friend that he was. 

It was a privilege and a blessing indeed to 
know and work with him. But it was even 
a greater privilege and blessing for his 
community and his constituents and our 
Commonwealth to have the benefit of his 
high motivations and his unflagging efforts 
to lighten the burdens of the common 
people. 

It is difficult, I know, for any of us on 
this occasion, in the presence of Mrs. Blake 
and his family, to express words that may 
console them for the irreparable loss they 
have suffered, and the great irreplaceable 
void that has been left in their lives by his 
untimely passing. 

It is comforting to note, however, that Mrs. 
Blake, his loyal helpmate and wife, has been 
brave and resigned in the spirit of her Chris- 
tian faith to the heavy affliction which has 
come upon herself and her wonderful family, 
and it is due in very large measure to her 
love, devotion, interest, and cooperation that 
this impressive plaque has been made pos- 
sible. 

I know we have all been very much im- 
pressed and touched by her wonderful ex- 
ample of devotion to the memory of her 
esteemed and beloyed husband, and that also 
of all her family. While we have heavy 
hearts today, we also have a sense of great 
honor, privilege, and pride, because in dedi- 
cating this plaque, we are joining together 
as family, friends, and comrades to pay 
heartfelt tribute to the memory of one who 
has kept the faith with the people, the mem- 
ory of a beloved husband and father, a loyal 
friend, and an unfaltering champion of de- 
mocracy and justice, the late Fred A. Blake. 

May he find rest and peace in his heavenly 
reward. 

And may this beautiful memorial ever in- 
spire us and those who come after us to 
serve the people with courage, integrity, and 
devotion, in the words of the poet: 


“So live, that when thy summons comes to 
join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall 
take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death 
Thou go not, like the galley slave at night 
Scourged to his dungeon but, sustained and 
soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his 
couch 
About him and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.” 


MEMORIAL TO FRED BLAKE Is UNVEILED 


Seven grandchildren of the late Repre- 
sentative Fred A. Blake and Mrs. Victoria 
Blake unveiled a bronze memorial plaque to 
their grandfather in the drill shed of the 
new State Armory on West Broadway Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

The unveiling in which the seven young- 
sters were escorted by Maj. Gen. William 
Harrison, Jr., adjutant general of the Com- 
monwealth, was the high point of a program 
honoring the former representative who 
served this district at the State house for 
20 years. 

The septet included Donna Rae, Virginia 
Jean, Victoria Jane, and Marion Patricia 
Blake, children of Dr. and Mrs. Edward A. 
Blake; Alan Fred and Diane Mary Dernalo- 
Wien, children of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Der- 
nalowicz, all of this city; and Susan Mary 
Fortune, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
Fortune, of Northboro. 

Congressman PHILIP J. Per was the 
chief speaker in the exercises which were at- 
tended by nearly 150, including State and 
municipal officials, delegations from the 
city’s veteran organizations and the Gold 
Star Mothers, the Gardner Fish and Gun 
Club, Hillcrest Aerie F. O. E. and other or- 
ganizations in which Mr. Blake had been 
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active; and Company G. 18lst Infantry, 
which is based at the armory. Martin H. 
Walsh, his successor as Gardner’s representa- 
tive on Beacon Hill, was master of cere- 
monies. 

Congressman PHILBIN who worked with 
Representative Blake in bringing about the 
erection of an armory here paid a warm trib- 
ute to him as a public spirited, forward look- 
ing, and liberal representative who gave gen- 
erously of his time and effort to help not only 
his constituents but the citizenry-at-large. 
“Fred Blake was devoted to national de- 
tense,“ Congressman PHILBIN said. He rec- 
ognized the need for a strong America and 
worked unceasingly for the Military Estab- 
lishment and the National Guard which 
bulks so strongly in it. 

“Fred Blake introduced the first bill for 
a Gardner Armory back in 1943. He lived 
long enough to see the building started, but 
his untimely death in March of 1956 pre- 
vented him from seeing it an accomplished 
fact. This memorial plaque will be a testi- 
monial to his unceasing and unselfish work 
for all time and a source of inspiration to 
his family and to all of us.“ 

Adjutant General Harrison lauded Mr. 
Blake for his constant support of the Guard 
on Beacon Hill and Mayor Ulric O. Fredette 
paid a warm tribute to Mr. Blake's contri- 
butions to the community. Other speakers 
were Capt. Robert L. Croteau, municipal as- 
sessor and commanding officer of G Company, 
State Senator Elizabeth Stanton of Fitch- 
burg, and Gordon Rayner, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Laundry and Linen Supply 
Association which Mr, Blake had served as 
president for several terms. 

Captain Croteau, who formally accepted 
the plaque for the company and the Guard, 
expressed the deep gratitude of himself and 
the members of his organization for the 
splendid building which has been provided 
for the unit. Senator Stanton touched in 
some detail on her association with Mr. 
Blake at Beacon Hill and his constant work 
on behalf of his district. Mr. Rayner said 
that despite the heavy demands on his time, 
Representative Blake had worked long and 
effectively for the association he headed. 

Rey. John B. O'Connell of Holy Spirit 
Church in South Gardner delivered the in- 
vocation. Seated on the platform and intro- 
duced to the gathering were Col. Ralph Noo- 
nan, State quartermaster, Col. Burr G. Jacob- 
sen of the Company G citizens’ committee, 
Representative J. Robert Mahan of Leomin- 
ster and Miss Ann Shirley retired Phillipston 
teacher who had taught Representative 
Biake from the fourth through the ninth 
grade. 

Telegrams from Governor and Mrs. Foster 
Furcolo, Lt. Gov. Robert M. Murphy, former 
Gov. Paul Dever, Speaker Michael Skerry of 
the house, Senate President N. H. Holmes 
and Congressman Thomas O'Neill of Cam- 
bridge, and Gen. Otis Whitney, State com- 
missioner of public safety, were read by the 
toastmaster, 


Hells Canyon and Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my home State of Nebraska there 
is a bit of controversy raging concerning 
my stand in opposition to the Federal 
Government building a high dam in Hells 
Canyon on the Snake River. Most of the 
criticism has come from a group of pub- 
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lic-power officials but with the exception 
of these people my attitude has been 
pretty generally approved in Nebraska. 
At the close of my remarks I would like 
to insert in the Record the text of two 
editorials which appeared in the Ord 
Quiz, a weekly newspaper published in 
Ord, Nebr., and considered one of the 
outstanding weeklies in the State and 
the Council Bluffs Nonpareil in Iowa. 

I have explained my stand on Hells 
Canyon to the people of Nebraska by 
newspaper, newsletter, and radio. I 
have explained to them I stand for public 
power such as we have in Nebraska, lo- 
cally controlled and managed. This 
type of power is far different than the 
Federal power which is controlled from 
Washington. 

I have explained that I am also a be- 
liever in free enterprise. In the Hells 
Canyon case private money is available 
for the construction of 3 dams from 
which will come approximately the same 
amount of power as from the 1 high dam. 
The hydroelectric heads would be ex- 
actly the same. £ 

What some people fail to realize is 
that power is needed in the Northwest 
now. The private power company can 
supply this power starting sometime 
next year. Power from the high Federal 
dam would be several years away, and 
would cost the taxpayers of America 
about $700 million to fully complete. 
The private power company will pro- 
vide an adequate power supply for the 
future from a taxpaying enterprise that 
will pay millions of dollars in taxes to 
the county, State and Federal Govern- 
ment. This would not be true if the dam 
was built by the Federal Government. 
In fact the records show that half of 
the Federal power in the Pacific North- 
west is being sold, much of it at less than 
the cost of production, the FPC when it 
granted the permits for the three dams 
project said: 

They found the three-dam plan best 
adapted to a comprehensive plan of devel- 


opment as required by the Federal Power 
Act. 


This was a unanimous decision by the 
bipartisan board. The board gave the 
Idaho Power Co. a license to build three 
dams—Brownlee, Oxbow and Hells Can- 
yon. Its decision was confirmed by 
unanimous decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals and twice by 
the United States Supreme Court. 

Acting in good faith, the Idaho Power 
Co. has already started construction of 
one dam which is about half completed. 
The company has spent some $57 million 
already and the construction cost is 
daily mounting. If the Federal high 
dam were to be granted, this construc- 
tion would be utterly wasted and would 
wipe out the millions of dollars worth 
of work already accomplished by the 
1,200 men who are working around the 
rore to get power on the line late in 
1 8 

Under the license granted by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission the private com- 
pany must impound up to 1 million acre- 
feet of flood control water at its own ex- 
pense. The company must make its 
power available from the three dams to 
the Northwest power pool which would 
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help serve the power needs of the whole 
region. 

The company must provide fish traps 
and equipment which will permit the sal- 
mon and other fish to get to the head 
water to spawn. This is done at a cost 
of millions of dollars and does not cost 
the Government one penny. 

The rates of the power company will 
be controlled by the local State power 
commission. Their securities must pass 
Government inspection. They must pay 
local and Federal taxes. They are will- 
ing and able to do the job. 

Secretary Seaton has described the 
building of the dam as “wasteful and ex- 
travagant expenditure of the public 
funds.” This Congress is economy 
minded. I cannot believe they would 
appropriate nearly $100 million a year 
for 6 or 7 years when the job can be done 
by free enterprise at a much reduced 
figure. 

I cannot believe that those who pro- 
pose the one high dam will really give 
serious consideration to stopping the de- 
velopment by the private enterprise 
company which would deprive this area 
of badly needed power and in addition 
have the dam built at the taxpayers’ ex- 
pense, particularly when it can be done 
by the private group. 

The people of Nebraska well know that 
I do not believe the Federal Government 
should do for the people what they can 
and should do for themselves. 

I don’t mind the criticism I have re- 
ceived from a few people in Nebraska. I 
am a little amazed that some public 
power advocates would want me to com- 
promise my position and do what they 
call horse trading. I am just a boy 
from the country, but it seems that trad- 
ing a $10 million project for a $700 mil- 
lion project would not be a very good 
trade. In the 15 years that I have been 
in Congress I have never yielded to 
political or legislative coercion or black- 
mail. I do not expect to do so now. 
When a project has merit it will have my 
full support. When it does not have 
merit and is not feasible, I must in all 
good conscience oppose its construction. 

The two editorials that follow, one 
from the Ord, Nebr., Quiz, in the heart 
of my district, has given me a little pat 
on the back. I believe it sums up pretty 
well the thinking of the folks in Ne- 
braska. The other editorial from the 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, Nonpareil, is en- 
titled “Hells Canyon Federal Power 
Would Mean Higher Taxes.” I commend 
the reading of these two editorials to my 
colleagues. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Ord (Nebr.) Quiz of July 18, 1957] 
In PRAISE or Dr. MILLER 

We're getting doggoned fed up with the 
politically inspired carping at Congressman 
A. L. MILLER by some of the public-power 
interests in Nebraska. 

To one who has studied the record, it’s 
very apparent that these groups are trying 
to make Dr. Miter the whipping. boy for 
their own ineptness and dog-in-the-manger 
attitude of some years back, They are being 
joined loudly by a few remnants of New 
Deal zealots, who would use the issue at 
stake, the heavy transmission line from Fort 
Randall to Grand Island, as a coattail on 
which to ride to public attention, 
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The whole criticism of our Congressman 
is laden with absurdities. A Democratic 
Congress voted down a public-power dam 
in Idaho. Ergo, Dr. MILLER as a Member 
of that Congress is labeled as an anti-public- 
power leader. A Democratically controlled 
Congress voted down Government building 
of a heavy transmission line from Randall to 
Grand Island; ergo, Dr. MILLER is blamed be- 
cause of what happened on the Hells Canyon, 
Idaho, proposal. 

It wasn't so very many years ago—about 
5—that the Randall line would have been 
built except for the resistance of some of 
Nebraska’s big power-producing interests. 
At that time they foresaw the heavy line 
and cheap power as a possible threat to their 
virtual power monopoly in the State, and 
decided they wanted nothing to do with it. 

At that time, the cheap power from Ran- 
dall would have been the nemesis of such 
boondoggles as the Columbus power plant, 
whose haphazard production of electricity 
at the expense of irrigation farmers is only 
too well known to farmers of the Loup 
Valley. 

Apparently, our public-power interests 
couldn't foresee a future with air-condition- 
ing, television, and pump irrigation. They 
couldn’t believe the rural electrification 
would expand until every farm became an 
electrical customer with an ever-increasing 
demand for power. 

So much for the critics. Their short- 
sightedness today is just as absymal as it 
was several years ago. 

What is so absurd about the public power 
interest’s choice of a whipping boy, is that 
no Nebraska public official, since the days 
of the late Senator George W. Norris, has 
done as much in Washington in the interests 
of irrigation and the bringing of electricity 
to our rural areas as has A. L. MILLER, 

His record of active promotion of recla- 
mation and irrigation projects in Nebraska— 
whether in his district or not—is unchal- 
lenged. His devotion to the cause of rural 
electrification is admitted by his severest 
critics. 

You'll note we haven't said that Dr. MILLER 
is an ardent backer of public power. Pub- 
lic power in Nebraska means one thing, in 
the Nation, the meaning is different. In 
Nebraska public power is locally controlled, 
and locally managed, even though there are 
some who would like to see a glorified Fed- 
eral control similar to that in the TVA area. 
Let’s keep our public power a Nebraska 
power. And let’s give credit to farsighted 
Americans like Dr. A. L. MILLER who are help- 
ing us maintain our local stature and ideals. 


[From the Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil] 


HELLS CANYON FEDERAL Power WovuLD MEAN 
HIGHER TAXES 


Approval of the Federal electric power 
project in Hells Canyon would shift a billion- 
dollar burden upon the taxpayers at the very 
time most people want Government expenses 
reduced. 

Furthermore, approval of the Federal proj- 
ect on the Idaho site would mean an in- 
definite delay in production of electric power 
needed in the immediate future. 

The Idaho Power Co. already is building a 
dam which will be producing power next 
year, unless forced to discontinue construc- 
tion. 

Costs alone should persuade Congress that 
a Federal dam in Hells Canyon would be an 
irresponsible waste of public funds. 

The proposed Federal dam would cost at 
least $400 million. Federal, State, and local 
tax losses over the 50-year period of the 
Idaho Power Co.'s license would amount to 
about $487 million. Another $68 million 
would have to be paid to the Idaho company 
for construction already completed at com- 
pany expense. 

Since the Federal Power Commission li- 
censed the Idaho Power Company to under- 
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take the Hells Canyon project, not a single 
new fact has been placed on record to chal- 
lenge the validity of the Commission’s deci- 
sion. 

The tax amortization granted the Idaho 
Power Co. has been removed by the com- 
pany itself rejecting tax privileges. 

It should also be noted that the usual 
arguments for Federal power projects—the 
accompanying benefits of navigation, flood 
control, and reclamation do not hold for the 
Hells Canyon project. 

Justification for a Federal dam at Hells 
Canyon is based almost entirely on power 
development. It is not a multipurpose proj- 
ect with byproduct electric power. 

The dams the Idaho Power Co. plans to 
build would develop almost as much power 
as the high dam proposed by advocates of 
public power. The company expects to be- 
gin producing power much sooner than the 
high Federal dam could possibly get into 
operation. The company will pay taxes 
which the Federal Government of course 
would not do. 

It seems inconcetvable that Congress would 
approve the costly Federal project at the 
very time citizens everywhere are demand- 
ing Federal economy. 


Accomplishments of the Forest Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 19, 1957 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the Forest 
Service was.created in 1905. This is the 
52d year of operation of the Forest Serv- 
ice in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Forestry in the United States has made 
rapid forward strides during the past 
few years. Working together, public and 
private agencies are effectively demon- 
strating the values of protection, good 
management, and wise use of the Na- 
tion’s forest resources. Especially sig- 
nificant have been the advances in 
knowledge obtained through forest re- 
search, the gains made in organized pro- 
tection of forests against fire, insects, 
and disease, the development of the na- 
tional forests, and the advances in co- 
operative activities by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the States, and private owners 
of forest lands. 

The Forest Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
had a leading part in this progress. New 
knowledge developed through its re- 
search program has contributed greatly 
to the improvement of forest and range 
management practices both on public 
and private lands, and to the develop- 
ment of new wood products and more 
efficient utilization of wood. 

The national forests administered by 
the Forest Service are playing an in- 
creasingly important part in the Nation's 
economy. They provide recreational op- 
portunities for millions, more than 45 
million recreational visits were reported 
last year. They also helped to meet the 
country’s needs for forest products, and 
contributed to the food supply by fur- 
nishing seasonal grazing for nearly 4 
million livestock. One of their most im- 
portant services is watershed protection, 
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safeguarding the headwaters of many 
important streams and the sources of 
water supply for hundreds of towns and 
cities. 

The Forest Service last year cooper- 
ated with the State of Wisconsin and 
many other States in providing organ- 
ized protection against forest fires; also 
in producing and distributing trees for 
forest planting, and in furnishing tech- 
nical advice to woodland owners on for- 
est management. 

COOPERATION IN FORESTRY 


The Forest Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, is cooperating 
with State forestry agencies and private 
forest-land owners to premote effective 
protection and sound management of 
forest lands. 

The Forest Service is cooperating with 
44 States and the Territory of Hawaii 
to provide systematic protection against 
fire for State and private lands. Coop- 
erative protection was extended last year 
to 4.8 million more acres, bringing the 
total area covered to 387 million acres. 
Some 44 million acres still remained to 
be covered by organized protection. 
Acreage burned on the protected areas 
was held to six-tenths of 1 percent of 
the area protected, compared with 11.3 
percent on the unprotected area. The 
rate of burn on unprotected areas is 18 
times greater than that of areas receiv- 
ing organized protection. 

The Forest Service also cooperated 
with 44 States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
in the production and distribution of 
trees to farmers and other landowners 
for forest and windbarrier planting. 
Distribution from the State nurseries 
last year amounted to some 559 million 
trees, an increase of about 60 million 
over the preceding year, and enough to 
plant about 560,000 acres. Interest in 
woodland planting was expected to in- 
crease still more because of the soil-bank 
program, in which tree planting is one 
of the authorized means for converting 
cropland to conservation uses. An in- 
crease in production of several hundred 
million trees a year is under way. 
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Another Federal-State cooperative 
program provides technical advice and 
assistance to woodland owners. Last 
year 38,121 owners received technical 
assistance on forest management prob- 
lems, Products harvested under the 
guidance of the cooperative project for- 
esters brought a total of $14,757,555 to 
the forest owners. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


The Forest Service, United State De- 
partment of Agriculture, is responsible 
for the administration of a system of na- 
tional forests comprising in all about 150 
units, and totaling 181 million acres. 
National forests are located in 39 States, 
and in Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 

Administration and development of the 
national forests has progressed to a point 
where they are a significant factor in the 
total national economy. Their resources 
are the principal economic support of 
hundreds of communities, and under the 
sustained yield management policy of the 
Forest Service they will contribute per- 
manently to the stability of those com- 
munities. 

National-forest timber is now making 
an important contribution to the Na- 
tion’s timber supply. These forests sup- 
plied 6.9 billion board-feet of timber last 
year, a new record. The yearly cut will 
be further increased as growing stock is 
built up and as more roads are built to 
give access to stands that cannot now be 
reached. National-forest ranges last 
year furnished 5.6 million cow-months 
and 7.9 million sheep-months of seasonal 
grazing for livestock, an important con- 
tribution to the Nation's production of 
meat, wool, and leather. 

Recreational use of the national forests 
has doubled in the past 8 years. With 
45,713,000 visits in 1955, the national for- 
ests carried a big share of the Nation’s 
outdoor recreation use. The total in- 
cluded more than 12 million visits by 
hunters and fishermen. 

Of vital importance to local and na- 
tional welfare is the protection of water- 
sheds. National forests are located at 
the headwaters of many of this country’s 
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major rivers and streams. They help 
protect the water supplies of some 1,800 
cities and towns, of more than 13 million 
acres of irrigated farmlands, more than 
600 hydroelectric power developments, 
and thousands of industrial plants, 
PROGRESS IN FOREST RESEARCH 


One of the major activities of the 
Forest Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has been research, 
aimed at finding the best answers to 
many problems in forestry and wild- 
land management and in wood utiliza- 
tion. 

The Forest Service maintains nine re- 
gional forest and range experiment sta- 
tions in continental United States, with 
a number of branch stations and re- 
search centers. New knowledge devel- 
oped through the work of these stations 
has provided the basis for many man- 
agement practices now widely used both 
on the national forests and on the hold- 
ings of progressive private timberland 
and rangeland owners. 

Research at the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, maintained by the Forest Serv- 
ice at Madison, Wis., has contributed 
hundreds of new or improved wood prod- 
ucts, led to development of new indus- 
tries, and brought about savings of mil- 
lions of dollars annually through im- 
provement of products or reduction of 
waste. 

Among the many research accomplish- 
ments reported in the past year were 
development of an effective method of 
fumigating seedbeds at forest tree nur- 
series to control root rot losses; new 
techniques in wood boat construction to 
reduce decay losses; more economical 
spraying procedures for control of pine 
bark beetles. A hitherto unknown dis- 
ease causing losses of red, black and 
scarlet oaks in the Northeast was dis- 
covered; research was started to deter- 
mine the causes and to develop control 
procedures. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Secretary 
Benson and the entire Forest Service 
for their record of accomplishment in 
behalf of all our citizens. 


SENATE 
Monpay, Jury 22, 1957 
(Legislative day of Monday, July 8, 1957) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, in whose peace our rest- 
less spirits are quieted, from the flicker- 
ing torches of our own desires and de- 
vices we would lift the difficult decisions 
of the public welfare into Thy holy light. 

Be Thou our chart and compass amid 
the angry seas which assail our ship of 
state while the tempest still is high. 
Save the inner life of the Republic 
from violence, discord, and confusion; 
from pride and arrogance; and from all 
that embitters and divides. 

Grant, O Lord, to the Members of this 
body, trusted by the people with vast 
powers as stewards of the world’s future, 


a steadfast faith, a dauntless hope, an 
understanding charity, and a will to 
labor valiantly to open the gates of a 
new life for all mankind. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Friday, July 19, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Tribbe, one 
of his secretaries. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES UNDER 
PUBLIC LAW 480, 83D CONGRESS— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 

fore the Senate the following message 


from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the sixth 
semiannual report on activities carried 
on under Public Law 480, 83d Congress, 
as amended, outlining operations under 
the act during the period January 1 
through June 30, 1957. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THe WHITE House, July 22, 1957. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting the nomination of Fred C. Scrib- 
ner, Jr., to be Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 
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THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have apparently reached a 
point where we can dispose of a major 
issue in the pending bill. It is the sec- 
tion known as part III. The Senate has 
debated this section thoroughly. Every 
conceivable viewpoint has been pre- 
sented. Every shade of interpretation 
has been explored. 

One thing is apparent. Nobody knows 
what this section really means. The 
only clear certainty is that it grants 
broad powers, and the limit of those 
powers is undefined. 

It has been argued that the President 
would not use these powers. I think that 
statement is probably accurate. I have 
confidence in the good faith and integ- 
rity of our President. But that is no 
argument to move responsible men. 

I am confident that the President 
would never sanction the use of the 
“third degree.” But my confidence does 
not mean that I would grant any Presi- 
dent such power. 

Our votes cannot be based on the as- 
sumption that the President will not use 
extraordinary powers if we go too far. 
We are supposed to vote our convictions 
as to the laws of the United States. 

Part III merely complicates what 
should be the central theme of this bill— 
the right to vote. 

There are many persons who are 
ready to go as far as is legitimately nec- 
essary to guarantee that right. They 
believe that with it, all genuine civil- 
rights are possible; that without it, the 
others are a mockery. 

They are not willing to complicate a 
simple and direct issue. Part III — with 
or without the use of troops—compli- 
cates the issue beyond human under- 
standing. 

It is my belief that this Senate can 
reach a meaningful conclusion to this 
debate. It is possible if we adhere to 
issues and avoid partisanship. 

There are are other points in the bill 
which require clarification. A lengthy 
debate on part III might protract the 
legitimate discussion that is necessary. 

I hope the Senate can reach an early 
vote on this question. It would clear 
the air and perhaps would pave the way 
for earlier votes on other issues. 

Mr. President, today I shall pursue 
with all my energy an attempt to reach 
an agreement at the proper time to have 
the Sellate vote on the Knowland-Hum- 
phrey amendment and on the Anderson- 
Aiken amendment. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Texas. 


The 


THE DANGERS OF EXCESSIVE 
IMPORTATIONS OF CRUDE OIL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Friday, the Texas Railroad 
Commission met to set oil production 
quotas for the month of August. 

Once again, Texas oil producers will 
be allowed to produce for only 13 days 
of a 31-day month. Thus, for the sec- 
ond consecutive month, Texas oilmen 
face the lowest allowable in the history 
of Texas. 
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The State of Texas is, of course, de- 
pendent in large measure on oil and gas 
production, both for its general economy 
and for financing the State government. 
The effect of continuous reductions in 
production on the economy of the State 
is therefore quite obvious. 

Not so obvious, however, is the long- 
range effect of these adverse economic 
conditions upon necessary exploration 
and drilling for oil. Drilling activity has 
declined continuously during the past 
18 months. The full effect of lagging 
drilling operations is not felt imme- 
diately. Nevertheless, it is already clear 
that we are drilling too few wells to keep 
domestic reserves in proper relationship 
to withdrawals. 

Mr. President, the unfortunate truth 
is that excessive imports of crude oil are 
eating away at the domestic oil industry 
and are undermining the security of our 
Nation. 

Within a few years, if present trends 
are allowed to continue, the United 
States will be dependent on oil sources 
that would be completely unreliable at 
the very time we would need them most. 

The Cabinet Fuels Policy Committee 
in its February 1955 report considered a 
16.6 percent relationship of imports to 
domestic production to be the maximum 
safe level. In 1965, only 8 years from 
now, the relationship will be approxi- 
mately 37 percent, if things keep going 
as they are going now. 

Mr. President, there is simply no way 
by which we can force independent oil 
men to hunt new sources of oil. Their 
incentive is cut down sharply by the 
drastic curtailment of production made 
necessary by excessive imports. That is 
why the imports, at the point where they 
stand now, are a threat to our national 
security. They raise the possibility that 
one of these days we shall find we do 
not have enough oil when we must have 
it to survive as a Nation. 

The administration has the authority 
to act to curb excessive imports of oil. 

Action is past due. 

Mr. President, I urgently call for im- 
mediate and effective action to meet this 
threat to our national security. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In 
accordance with the order entered on 
Friday last, providing a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
with a limitation of 3 minutes on state- 
ments, morning business is now in 
order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 
AND SERVICE AcT RELATING TO DEFERMENTS 
IN CERTAIN CASES 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act to authorize additional de- 
ferments in certain cases (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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AUDIT REPORT ON REVIEW or DEPARTMENT OF 
AIR FORCE CONTRACT WITH GENERAL MOTORS 
Corp, 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on review of Depart- 
ment of the Air Force Contract AF 33 (638 
18503 with General Motors Corp., Buick- 
Oldsmobile-Pontiac assembly division, Kan- 
sas City, Kans, (with an accompanying re-. 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PersoNS—WITH- 
DRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, withdrawing the name of 
John Koo Lee from a report transmitted to 
the Senate on February 1, 1956, pursuant to 
section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
with a view to the adjustment of his immi- 
gration status; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Griffin Circuit 
Bar Association, of Fayetteville, Ga., recom- 
mending that Charles J. Bloch be appointed 
as a member of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The petition of Donald S. Nash, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to provide additional appropriations 
for the Talking Books for the Blind; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition 
from Mae Young, of Long Beach, Calif., re- 
lating to the proposed civil rights legislation; 
ordered to lie on the table. 


THE LATE SENATOR McCARTHY— 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the Republican conference of the Senate 
on May 8, 1957, unanimously adopted a 
resolution expressing the sense of loss 
on the part of the members of that con- 
ference at the passing of Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy. 

On May 11, 1957, the college caucus 
of the Massachusetts Council of Young 
Republican Clubs unanimously adopted 
a resolution of a similar nature with re- 
spect to the death of Senator McCarthy. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
two resolutions be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, so that we will have a 
permanent record of the adoption of 
these sentiments concerning our de- 
parted colleague. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JOSEPH RAYMOND MCCARTHY 

Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL offered the 
following resolution in a combined meet- 
ing of the Republican minority conference 
and policy committee on Wednesday, May 
8, 1957, which was adopted by unanimous 
action: 

“Whereas Almighty God in His infinite wis- 
dom has taken from us our beloved col- 
league, the Honorable Joseph Raymond 
McCarthy, late junior Senator from the State 
of Wisconsin; and 

“Whereas while he was in the United 
States Senate he rendered to our Nation and 
to his State a most distinguished service; 
and 
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“Whereas he was our affectionate friend 
and our esteemed colleague, ever ready to 
give of himself, of his efforts, and of his judg- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Republican col- 
leagues in the United States Senate, of the 
Honorable Joseph Raymond McCarthy, ex- 
press our sense of loss at his passing; and 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to Mrs. Jean K. McCarthy, 
that she may be assured of our deep respect 
for her and of our condolences to her upon 
the passing of our friend, her husband.” 

Attest: 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Chairman of the Conference. 
STYLES BRIDGES, 
Chairman of the Policy Committee. 
MASSACHUSETTS COUNCIL OF YOUNG REPUBLI- 
CAN CLUBS, Boston, Mass. 


Be it resolved, That the college caucus of 
the Massachusetts Council of Young Re- 
publican Clubs does hereby express pro- 
found grief and sorrow at the passing of a 
great American and a distinguished Mem- 
ber of the Senate of the United States, 
Joseph R. McCarthy. 

Adopted unanimously this lith day of 
May 1957. 

RICHARD MASTRANGELO, 
Vice Chairman. 
SUZETTE Daucn, 
Vice Chairman. 
NORMAN WILLIAM SMITH, Jr., 
College Organizer. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, with an amendment: 

S. 1903. A bill to amend section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, relating to travel expenses of 
civilian officers and employees assigned to 
duty posts outside the continental United 
States (Rept. No. 694). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, with amendments: 

S. 1631. A bill to amend certain sections 
of title 13 of the United States Code, en- 
titled “Census” (Rept. No. 698). 

By Mr. NEUBERGER, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, with an 
amendment: 

S. 27. A bill to increase the rates of basic 
compensation of officers and employees in the 


field service of the Post Office Department: 


(Rept. No. 695). 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, with amendments: 

H. R. 52. An act to provide increases in 
service-connected disability compensation 
and to increase dependency allowances (Rept. 
No. 696). 

By Mr. CLARK, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

H. R. 6508. An act to modify the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia to provide 
for a uniform succession of real and personal 
property in case of intestacy, to abolish dower 
and curtesy, and to grant unto a surviving 
Spouse a statutory share in the other’s real 
estate owned at time of death, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 697). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. MURRAY): 

S. 2596. A bill to authorize the Secretary 

of Agriculture to conduct a comprehensive 
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program of forest-fire research and to estab- 

lish laboratories for research relating to 

forest fires, and for other purposes; to the 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 2597. A bill for the relief of Howard F. 
Knipp; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2598. A bill for the relief of Andreas 

Varias; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself and 
Mr. MORSE) : 

S. 2599. A biil for the relief of Peter Kim 
May (Kim Paul); and 

5.2600. A bill for the relief of Patsy Deanne 
Roth (Huh Jai Soon); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself and 
Mr. Morse) (by request): 

S. 2601. A bill to compensate the State of 
Oregon for fire-fighting costs; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. JACK- 
SON, and Mr. CHURCH): 

S. 2602. A bill to require that the three 
United States Commissioners on the Inter- 
national Joint Commission of the United 
States and Canada be appointed by the Pres- 
ident by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. NEUBERGER when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. IVES (for himself and Mr. 
JAVITS) : 

S. 2603. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 3, 1896; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 2604. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 2605. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that benefits 
payable thereunder shall not be considered 
as income in determining eligibility of vet- 
erans for non-service-connected disability 
pensions; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 2606. A bill to amend Private Law 498, 
83d Congress (68 Stat. A108), so as to per- 
mit the payment of an attorney fee; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 2607. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Ginoza Bird and Susan Nakoma Bird; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILL: 

S. 2608. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to provide that benefits 
payable thereunder shall not be considered 
as income in determining eligibility of vet- 
erans for non-service-connected disability 
pensions; and 

S. 2609. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 to provide that bene- 
fits payable under such act or the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1935 shall not be 
considered as income in determining eligi- 
bility of veterans for non-service-connected 
disability pensions; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 2610. A bill for the relief of Michael 
Alford Smith (Suh Kyung Shik); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

S. 2611. A bill for the relief of Pedro Mol- 
larinari Sanz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. WATKINS: 
S. 2612. A bill for the relief of Hendrikus 
Hartman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT, 
SURVEY ENTITLED “NATIONAL 
POLICIES ON FEDERAL LAND 
OWNERSHIP” 


Mr. LONG submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 169), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That there be printed, with an 
illustration, as a Senate document a sur- 
vey entitled “National Policies on Federal 
Land Ownership,” compiled by Dr. John K. 
Rose of the Library of Congress, and that 
3,000 additional copies be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, 


COMPENSATION TO STATE OF ORE- 
GON FOR FIRE-FIGHTING COSTS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, by 
reauest, on behalf of myself, and my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], I introduce, for appropri- 
ate reference, a bill to compensate the 
State of Oregon for fire-fighting costs 
incurred by the Oregon Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation and the State of Oregon in ex- 
tinguishing a forest fire on lands admin- 
istered by the Department of the Inte- 
rior. I am introducing this bill at the 
request of officials of my State, and I 
desire, at this point, to give a little of the 
history which leads up to the introduc- 
tion of this bill. 

The Bureau of Land Management of 
the Department of the Interior has over 
2 million acres of forest land which it 
manages in western Oregon, but, unlike 
the Forest Service, it does not directly 
provide fire protection for these lands. 
Because these lands are intermingled 
with private lands, the Department of 
the Interior contracts the fire protection 
to the State and private forest fire asso- 
ciations who also protect the inter- 
mingled private land. This is a sound 
method for providing fire protection. 
In 1951 the Department of the Interior 
had a contract which specified that a 
certain amount per acre protected would 
be paid to the State. In that year a 
catastrophic fire, which cost almost half 
a million dollars to extinguish, swept 
almost 28,000 acres, including 11,000 
acres managed by the Department of the 
Interior. This fire started on the lands 
of the Department of the Interior. Af- 
ter the fire was controlled, the State pro- 
ceeded to endeavor to collect for the 
deficit it had incurred in extinguishing 
the fire. It is the position of the State 
that the Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility to contribute $184,101.89, 
and that, unless the Federal Government 
pays this amount, the cost of extinguish- 
ing this fire will fall upon the land own- 
ers who finance the Forest Fire Associa- 
tion program and the State. 

I was first advised of this situation on 
March 29, 1955, by Mr. Dwight Phipps, 
State forester of Oregon, who wrote to 
me and to all the other members of the 
Oregon delegation. I immediately re- 
quested a report from the Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management of the De- 
partment of the Interior. The Bureau 
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advised me that they had not received a 
complete report on this matter, although 
the fire had occurred in 1951. Finally, in 
August of 1956, I learned that the ques- 
tion had been referred to the General 
Accounting Office, altnough the officials 
of the State had originally recognized 
in their well-prepared brief that legis- 
lation would be required to settie this 
problem. 

I believe it is important and significant 
to quote from the original letter sent to 
all members of the Oregon delegation on 
March 29, 1956, by the Oregon State 
Board of Forestry, which said: 

It is hoped that you will initiate, or assist 
in initiating with the other members of 
the Oregon Congressional delegation, the 
necessary legislation to provide for the re- 
quested Congressional appropriation of $184,- 
101.89. This matter is of extreme im- 
portance to the fire-protection program of 
the State of Oregon, thus, please advise by 
early reply as to the expediency of a separate 
appropriation bill. 


I think it is important to make this 
statement a part of the Recorp, because 
it establishes that the State recognized 
from the outset that this was not a prob- 
lem that could be determined admin- 
istratively, either by the Secretary of the 
Interior or by the Comptrolier General. 
It is a problem that could be solved only 
by legislation. I say this because on 
April 18, 1956, I wrote to the Department 
of the Interior and said: 

If in your opinion the claim for $184,101.89 
is a just claim, will you please provide me 
with a draft of legislation and justification 
in order that a bill may be presented to the 
Congress, 


On April 3, 1957, the Director of the 
Bureau of Land Management wrote me 
explaining his delay in submitting a draft 
of the legislation by saying that the 
Comptroller General found no legal basis 
for a claim. At this time I would like to 
point out again that there was no doubt 
in the minds of those in the State that 
the contract calling for fire protection 
did not form a legal basis for a claim, but 
that the equities involved in the terrific 
fire catastrophe of 1951 provided the base 
for a just claim over and above the 
amounts called for in the then-existing 
fire-protection contract between the 
State and the Department of the In- 
terior. I hope the committee to which 
this proposed legislation will be referred 
will give full consideration to the equities 
which are involved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2601) to compensate the 
State of Oregon for fire-fighting costs, 
introduced by Mr. NEUBERGER (for him- 
self and Mr. Morse), by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


CONFIRMATION OF PRESIDENTIAL 
APPOINTMENTS TO THE UNITED 
STATES SECTION OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
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ceed for not to exceed 5 minutes, in con- 
nection with a bill I desire to introduce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator from Oregon is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
introduce today, on behalf of the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MURRAY], 
the senior Senator from Washington 


Mr. Macnuson]}, the junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson], the 
junior Senator from Idaho IMr. 


Chunchl, and myself, a bill to require 
Senate confirmation of Presidential ap- 
pointments to the United States section 
of the International Joint Commission 
which is charged with responsibility for 
settling international waterway prob- 
lems between Canada and the United 
States under the treaty of 1909, and I 
ask that the bill be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2602) to require that the 
three United States Commissioners on 
the International Joint Commission of 
the United States and Canada be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, intro- 
duced by Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the three United 
States Commissioners authorized to be ap- 
pointed to the International Joint Commis- 
sion of the United States and Canada, pursu- 
ant to the treaty between the United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain, signed January 
11, 1909, shall hereafter be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. Each such Commis- 
sioner serving on the date of enactment of 
this act shall continue to serve until his suc- 
cessor (as designated by the President at the 
time of nomination) takes office, but in no 
event shall any such Commissioner serve for 
longer than 90 days after the date of such 
enactment unless reappointed as herein pro- 
vided. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the bill proposes in legislative form a 
recommendation which I first made to 
the Senate in December 1955, when I re- 
ported to the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs on my trip to British Columbia to 
look into the status of plans for hydro- 
electric development on the upper Co- 
lumbia River in Canada. The future of 
these plans, involves whether the high 
seasonal flow of the upper Columbia shall 
be harnessed in huge reservoirs to benefit 
both Canada and downstream projects in 
the United States, or instead diverted 
from the upper Columbia into the Fraser 
River entirely in Canada. This is un- 
questionably the most important prob- 
lem now before the International Joint 
Commission, The developments at 
stake in the Columbia Basin are of vital 
importance to the people of the Pacific 
Northwest. They involve hundreds of 
millions of dollars. They include the 
great Libby project in Montana, author- 
ized by Congress in 1950, as well as vast 
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Canadian water-storage reservoirs and 
power projects. Yet, until recently, the 
task of seeking the necessary terms of 
agreement and mutual accommodation 
between Canada and the United States 
to permit these developments to go for- 
ward was entrusted wholly to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission which, on the 
United States side, consists of three 
members appointed at the pleasure of 
the President for indefinite terms with- 
out Senate confirmation. 

In the autumn of 1955 I found and re- 
ported to the Senate that efforts to agree 
on a mutually beneficial scheme of de- 
velopment had apparently completely 
stalled in the International Joint Com- 
mission, the United States section of 
which was then headed by former Gov. 
Len Jordan of Idaho. Governor Jordan’s 
record on the question of expansion of 
the Federal power program in the Colum- 
bia Basin was not one to inspire confi- 
dence in his enthusiasm for doing 
everything possible to push toward early 
agreement. Consequently, the first two 
of six recommendations which I made to 
the Senate in December of 1955 were 
these; 

First. That responsibility within the 
United States Government for these im- 
portant negotiations be raised from the 
level of a purely advisory committee like 
the United States section of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission and be explicitly 
assumed by the policymaking executive 
departments themselves. 

Second. That as long as United States 
members of the International Joint Com- 
mission are to play roles at least com- 
parable to those of senior officers in the 
Foreign Service, their appointments be 
made subject to confirmation by the 
United States Senate. : 

Mr. President, hearings were held by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, joined by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, in the 
spring of 1956, covering the substance of 
my report. They confirmed the fact that 
discussions within the International 
Joint Commission were hopelessly dead- 
locked. On the last day of the hearings, 
the committee was informed by the De- 
partment of State that on that day, the 
transfer of the negotiations to diplo- 
matic channels was being announced by 
Canada and the United States. This had 
been my first recommendation to the 
Interior Committee. 

However, hopes that this would mean a 
more vigorous pursuit of the goal of mu- 
tually agreed Columbia River develop- 
ment proved shortlived. The adminis- 
tration announced that the United 
States position to be presented in the 
diplomatic talks would be prepared by an 
interagency committee chaired by none 
other than Gov. Len Jordan. 

Although Mr. Jordon put on another 
hat for this purpose, he was still Chair- 
man of the United States section of the 
International Joint Commission—and he 
still was charged with responsibility for 
these most important and difficult issues 
dividing us and our close neighbor and 
ally, Canada, without having ever been 
confirmed by the Senate for this task— 
although any beginning foreign service 
officer must be so confirmed. 
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M’KAY APPOINTMENT SHOWS NEED FOR 
SENATE CONFIRMATION 


Now the case for requiring Senate con-. 


firmation of appointments to these im- 
portant posts on the International Joint 
Commission has been made even more 
evident. Last Thursday, July 18, the ad- 
ministration announced the appointment 
to succeed Mr. Jordan of none other than 
former Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay. 

It is not my purpose to criticize Mr. 
McKay personally or to object to his ap- 
pointment to some Federal position gen- 
erally. But considering that the most 
important and difficult issue before the 
International Joint Commission is the 
development of the Columbia River 
Basin, it is hard to imagine a more in- 
appropriate Federal assignment to give 
to Mr. McKay than a position on the 
International Joint Commission. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
a statement which I made on July 18 con- 
cerning Mr. McKay’s appointment be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

EXHIBIT 1 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR NEUBERGER ON AP- 
POINTMENT OF EX-SEcRETARY DOUGLAS 
McKay ro AMERICAN SECTION, INTERNA- 
TIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


I am dismayed at the appointment of ex- 
Secretary McKay to a post charged with re- 
sponsibility for negotiating with Canada an 
agreement to increase the capacity of our 
Federal power system on the Columbia River. 
Upon these international discussions depend 
the benefits to the people of the Pacific 
Northwest of an additional 1,600,000 to 
2,000,000 kilowatts from Federal dams on the 
Columbia.. The equivalent of three or four 
more Bonneville dams is at stake, and I seri- 
ously doubt the wisdom of placing the fate of 
this vast power supply in the hands of a man 
who has implacably opposed expansion of the 
whole Federal power program. 

While I therefore do not have confidence 
in this appointment, Mr. McKay now has an 
epportunity to redeem and repair some of 
the terrible damage done to power develop- 
ment in the Columbia Basin during his ad- 
ministration of the Interior Department. 
When ex-Goy, Len Jordan, of Idaho, was 
Chairman of the Commission, our relations 
with Canada deteriorated to the point where 
Canadians have actually considered diversion 
of water out of the upper Columbia River, 
imperiling full production at United States 
powerplants downstream as well as the irre- 
Placeable salmon runs of the Fraser River. 
Although there is nothing in his record to 
Indicate that Mr. McKay will reverse the poli- 
cies which have resulted in the present stale- 
mate, I shall be pleased if he will take imme- 
diate steps to speed up the negotiations 
which have stalled so completely under Gov- 
ernor Jordan's chairmanship of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission. 

The incredible choice of Mr. McKay for this 
key post, after last year’s decisive repudia- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest of the resource 
and power policies with which he became 
identified as Secretary of the Interior, points 
up the need for action on my recommenda- 
tion of last year that appointments to the 
International Joint Commission at least 
should be subject to Senate confirmation. 
Mr. McKay’s selection also makes all the 
more urgent early Congressional review of 
the status of the negotiations with Canada 
since the Senate hearings of last year, in- 
cluding full consideration of my proposal for 
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creation of a North Pacific Waterways Agency 
for the specific purpose of dealing with the 
problems of allocating the costs and benefits 
of river development on which the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission has been dead- 
locked. 

Despite my regret that this shockingly in- 
appropriate appointment has been made, it 
is now my sincere hope that Mr. McKay will 
show more concern for the custodianship and 
best development of natural resources than 
he did as Secretary of the Interior, when the 
administration relinquished the irreplace- 
able Hells Canyon Dam site to partial and 
wasteful private exploitation. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
think it is safe to say that everyone fa- 
miliar with the current problems of the 
International Joint Commission in the 
far Northwest of this continent has been 
amazed by Mr. McKay’s appointment to 
the Commission. The singular inap- 
propriateness of this choice demonstrates 
the case for Senate confirmation of these 
important appointments. I do not state 
today that the Senate would necessarily 
reject Mr. McKay’s appointment to the 
International Joint Commission if it were 
before us for confirmation. That would 
be beyond my power to predict, although, 
speaking for myself. I would oppose con- 
firmation. But that is not the point. 
The point is that, if this appointment 
had been subject to Senate confirmation, 
it would almost surely never have been 
made. 

I think my own record shows, Mr. 
President, that I am not one who con- 
stantly harps on the prerogatives of the 
Senate in its relations with the executive 
branch. I generally believe in giving the 
President of the United States, be he a 
Democrat or a Republican, adequate dis- 
cretion to carry out his policies, par- 
ticularly in the field of international] rela- 
tions—and that includes discretion in 
making Executive appointments. How- 
ever, it is obvious that Senate confirma- 
tion of important policymaking officers 
of our Government serves a useful pur- 
pose beyond any actual rejection of 
Presidential appointments by the Sen- 
ate. 

As a matter of fact, it is extremely 
seldom that the Senate rejects an ap- 
pointee. And the reason, of course, is 
that the mere existence of the power 
makes its exercise unnecessary. The very 
fact that an appointee must face the 
scrutiny of a confirmation hearing and 
Senate vote means that the Chief Execu- 
tive will accommodate his important ap- 
pointments to the limits of acceptability 
of the Senate. Those limits, as I have 
said, are and should be wide, but they 
cannot be ignored completely. : 

But, Mr. President, in the appointment 
of former Secretary McKay to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, which is not 
subject to Senate confirmation, the Pres- 
ident had and took advantage of an op- 
portunity to ignore wholly the limits of 
acceptability to the Senate. Consequent- 
ly, the International Joint Commission 
must have seemed to the administration 
a very excellent and logical opportunity 
for an appointment for McKay. Where 
else, in our Government, can the Presi- 
dent make a $20,000-a-year appointment 
of indefinite tenure without Senate con- 
firmation? 


July 22 


IJC’S WORK TOO. IMPORTANT TO BE BEYOND 
SENATE CONTROL 

Mr. President, the work of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, and the role 
of its Chairman in making United States 
policy in negotiations with Canada, are 
important enough to merit the attention 
of the Senate, especially when every vice 
consul and third secretary of any United 
States Embassy, and every postmaster 
and every collector of customs are subject 
to confirmation by the Senate. 

Actually, outside the President’s execu- 
tive office itself, there are to my knowl- 
edge no $20,000-a-year posts which do 
not require Senate confirmation. 

Let me conclude these remarks by cit- 
ing just a few facts to indicate the mag- 
nitude and the urgency of the issues in- 
volved: 

First. The water storage capacity and 
the power potential of the upper Colum- 
bia River and its tributaries, the de- 
velopment of which has been stalled dur- 
ing the entire term of the present admin- 
istration, are so vast that they dwarf 
even the great Hells Canyon storage and 
power project which the Senate voted 
to authorize last month. The Mica proj- 
ect at the Big Bend of the Columbia, in 
British Columbia, alone would store 
about 11 million acre-feet of water, three 
times as much as high Hells Canyon. 

Second. The 5 million acre-feet Libby 
project, on the Kootenai River in Mon- 
tana just below the Canadian border, was 
authorized by Congress in 1950. In 1953 
and 1954, it was widely touted through- 
out the Pacific Northwest as the next 
great dam to be started under the new 
Eisenhower administration. Nothing 
further has been heard about it since 
that time. For 3 years, there has been 
no progress on gaining consent for the 
construction of Libby Dam from Canada, 
where a large part of the reservoir would 
be located. 

Third. In the absence of agreement 
over the allocation to be made to Canada 
from downstream power attributable to 
Canadian storage projects, Canada actu- 
ally began 2 years ago to study the pos- 
sibility of diverting stored waters of the 
upper Columbia into the Fraser River 
system, where they would flow to the Pa- 
cific Ocean over a series of dams entirely 
in Canada. This would not only perma- 
nently lose the benefits of this diverted 
flow to our own Pacific Northwest, it 
would also destroy the irreplaceable sal- 
mon runs of the Fraser River which are 
worth $32 naillion annually to the fish- 
ing industry in both countries. 

Fourth. The controversy which has 
stalled all progress on the upper Columbia 
for the past 3 or 4 years concerns the 
proper allocation between the United 
States and Canada of the costs and 
downstream benefits to be obtained from 
storage projects in Canada. It is in the 
nature of large water-storage develop- 
ments that they are economically fea- 
sible, mainly because their cumulative 
benefits downriver can be added to the 
benefits obtainable from power installa- 
tions at the dam site. Thus, the alloca- 
tion of downstream benefits is a crucial 
factor in the planning and construction 
of storage in Canada. 

Such allocations are well recognized 
both in our own river basin plans— 
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when we have an administration which 
believes in basin plans—and in our own 
Federal Power Act. Thus, in view of the 
long stalemate in the negotiations with 
Canada, I recently asked the Secretary 
of State to set forth for me the positions 
and proposals of the two parties on this 
subject, so that we might know how close 
to or how far from agreement we are, and 
what precise issues remain to be resolved. 
I also asked, in the light of Canadian de- 
mands for downstream benefits from 
future Canadian storage projects, what 
benefits we receive or have demanded 
from Canada for the improved flow at the 
Waneta Dam on the Pend Oreille River 
in British Columbia, as a result of the 
storage releases from the Hungry Horse 
Reservoir in Montana. 

Mr. President, I think the letter I wrote 
to Secretary Dulles on these matters and 
the reply I received from the Acting As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Congres- 
sional Relations speak for themselves. I 
ask unanimous consent that they he 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ExHIBIT 2 
June 17, 1957. 


Hon. JOHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Me. SECRETARY: During the past few 
weeks, representatives of your Department 
initiated negotiations with representatives of 
the Canadian Government looking toward 
agreement on the issues which are delay- 
ing development of the upper Columbia 
River Basin in British Columbia. As you 
may know, I have followed with great inter- 
est the course of United States-Canadian 
relations with respect to these issues, hay- 
ing traveled to the areas concerned on be- 
half of the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
having participated in Senate hearings on 
the subject in 1956. The potential storage 
development on the upper reaches of the 
Columbia and Kootenai Rivers in Canada, 
which is being delayed by disagreement, is 
of immense importance to the lower Co- 
Iumbia basin in our own Pacific Northwest. 
In fact, to overcome this delaying disagree- 
ment, I first suggested in my 1955 report the 
transfer of negotiations from the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission to the respective 
diplomatic departments of the two govern- 
ments, which has subsequently occurred, 

I am therefore writing to ask you what 
progress has been made on these important 
negotiations since their first announcement 
on May 23, 1956. In addition to such gen- 
eral review of the status of these negotia- 
tions as you may be able to provide, I would 
be interested in having specific information 
on certain questions. 

It has been difficult to determine the exact 
positions of the two governments toward the 
issues under negotiations, beyond the in- 
formation placed on record in the 1955 hear- 
ings of the Canadian Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on External Affairs and the 1956 Sen- 
ate hearings. The main, and I believe de- 
cisive, point in controversy involves spe- 
cifically the valuation to be placed on the 
additional power which may be generated at 
downstream installations in the United 
States as a result of storage reservoirs built 
uptream wholly or partly in Canada, and 
whether these benefits attributable jointly to 
United States and Canadian geography and 
installations should be accounted for be- 
tween them by a division of power, by con- 
tinuing payments for the equivalent value 
of power, by lump-sum cash payments, or 
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by a combination of these methods. (I may 
add that, in Senate Resolution 121, I have 
myself offered an alternative proposal, but 
your Department has already commented ad- 
versely upon it.) 

I would, therefore, appreciate answers to 
the following questions to clarify the basis of 
the present negotiations: 

1. What is the United States position to- 
ward valuation of downstream benefits from 
Canadian storage? What have we proposed 
to Canada, either in a diversion of power, in 
payments for power, or in lump-sum partici- 
pation in the costs of upstream-storage de- 
velopment? In other words, what are the 
terms of the United States to Canada with 
respect to flood control and power benefits 
attributable to storage reservoirs wholly or 
partly on Canadian soil? 

2. What is the Canadian position toward 
this valuation issue? What has Canada pro- 
posed to the United States, either in a diver- 
sion of power, payments for power, or other 
settlement for downstream benefits? What 
are the terms of the Canadian position ex- 
pressed to the United States with respect to 
benefits attributable to storage reservoirs 
wholly or partly on Canadian soil? (During 
the recent Canadian election campaign, the 
press in British Columbia reported minis- 
terial speeches referring to a 50-50 split of 
downstream power between the two na- 
tions. Has such a proposal ever been men- 
tioned to the United States?) 

3. The Waneta project on the Pend 
Oreille River in British Columbia enjoys a 
substantial incremental power benefit as a 
result of the operation of the storage reser- 
voir behind Hungry Horse Dam, upstream on 
the south fork of the Flathead River in Mon- 
tana. I am informed that Hungry Horse 
storage has increased the capacity of the 
Waneta project from 203,000 to 273,000 kilo- 
watts. The installations of the two nations 
in this instance are in the exact reverse situa- 
tion from that under negotiation with re- 
spect to upstream storage reservoirs to be 
built in Canada. 

What accounting is today made as between 
the two nations with respect to those sub- 
stantial downstream benefits in Canada at- 
tributable to the Hungry Horse reservoir? If 
none has been made, what demands has the 
United States made for such an accounting, 
and whet proposals has Canada made to 
compensate the United States for these 
downstream benefits, or to divide the Waneta 
power increment attributable to Hungry 
Horse storage? 

I understand that the change in the Ca- 
nadian Government may perhaps affect the 
course of these negotiations. Nevertheless, I 
would appreciate knowing the specific posi- 
tions and proposals of the two Governments 
which have formed the basis of negotiations 
so far, as outlined in my questions above. I 
cannot overemphasize that rapid progress to- 
ward agreement on upper Columbia develop- 
ment is of the utmost importance to the fu- 
ture of the State which I help to represent In 
the Senate, and to the other States of the 
Columbia River Basin, and I trust that con- 
structive proposals toward a mutually ac- 
ceptable basis for such development will be 
processed by this Government on as urgent 
a basis as possible, with full consideration for 
whatever counterproposals may be made by 
the Government of Canada. 

Respectfully, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


ExHIntr 3 
DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
= Washington, July 9, 1957. 
The Honorable RICHARD-L, NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: Your letter of 
June 17, 1957, refers to discussions between 
representatives of the United States and 
Canada concerning problems and issues aris- 
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ing out of waters which cross the United 
States-Canadian boundaries and requests 
a review of progress made to date in this 
regard. As you will recall, Prime Minister 
St. Laurent suggested in March of 1956 that 
diplomatic discussions of transboundary 
waters would be helpful and President Eisen- 
hower concurred. 

Much preparatory work was required on 
both sides, and the first of what will prob- 
ably be a series of discussions was held on 
May 20-21, 1957, in Washington. I am en- 
closing a copy of a press release describing 
this meeting with the Canadian authorities. 
During this meeting steps were proposed 
toward further facilitating the current ex- 
change of information in the field of trans- 
boundary waters. This Department will 
send you details concerning the latter point 
as soon as arrangements have been com- 
pleted. 

I shall take up the questions raised in 
your numbered paragraphs in the same order 
as they appear in your letter. 

(1) I believe that the latest specific ex- 
pression of United States Government opin- 
ion with regard to the valuation of down- 
stream benefits from Canada storage is found 
in the State Department's statement in reply 
to the Canadian Government's response to 
our application for Canadian approval of the 
Libby Dam project on the Kootenai River in 
Montana. Among other things, this state- 
ment in reply said that the Government of 
the United States is prepared to consider 
equitable recompense to Canada through 
the sale of power, or otherwise for the 
value which the Canadian natural re- 
sources would have for the production of 
power, taking into account the extent to 
which the project will result in compensa- 
tory benefits in Canada.” Since that time 
no concrete proposals in this field have been 
made by Canadian authorities. Their reply 
in the matter of the Libby Dam application 
is still being awaited. Generally speaking, 
there seems to be a widespread recognition 
of the need to compensate upstream inter- 
ests for works provided by them which re- 
dound to the benefit of downstream inter- 
ests. The difficulty lies in finding a formula 
for implementing such compensation, as- 
suming that there is no legislation that 
would prevent such action. It is, as you 
know, a very complex subject. 

(2) The Canadian Government has not 
made any concrete proposals concerning the 
valuation issue. Consequently, this Depart- 
ment is unable to describe the Canadian 
position, except by reference to public 
sources such as those mentioned in your 
letter. There is enclosed, however, a sum- 
mary report of statements made by Mr. John 
Diefenbaker, now Prime Minister of Canada, 
during an election campaign speech last 
May 23 concerning the development of the 
Columbia River. 

(3) I believe that no arrangements have 
been made for payments by the owners of the 
Waneta project in British Columbia for 
benefits received as a result of storing water 
upstream in the Hungry Horse Dam. There 
have been no diplomatic negotiations re- 
garding this subject, and no requests for 
compensation have been made through the 
State Department. 

This Department agrees with you concern- 
ing the importance of the subjects raised in 
your letter and is well aware of the great 
interest you have shown in this field. Please 
call upon us whenever you find it desirable 
to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN S. HoGHLAND II. 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Relations 
(For the Secretary of State.) 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
is plain from this exchange of corre- 
spondence that, as of today, the Eisen- 
hower administration has no program 
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and no position toward the development 
of the upper Columbia Basin, with its 
vast potential benefits for the lower basin 
in the Pacific Northwest. Only the most 
preliminary, wholly exploratory, brief 
meetings have been held in the negotia- 
tions which were announced with such 
fanfare more than a year ago. We are 
no further along than 4 years ago. 

RENEWED SENATE HEARINGS SHOULD SPEED 

SEARCH FOR EARLY SOLUTION 

I do not blame the Department of 
State for this. As negotiators in this 
difficult and technical field, they cannot 
prepare their own position; they must 
develop their policies and proposals in 
collaboration with other executive agen- 
cies. What is obviously lacking is any 
real drive, any motive power within this 
administration, to make a concerted 
effort to reach early agreement, when 
the goal is the further development of 
the Federal power system of the Colum- 
bia Basin. 

We have become used to this lack of 
drive and enthusiasm, to put it euphe- 
mistically, in everything the administra- 
tion has done with respect to the Colum- 
bia Basin. Perhaps we would be naive 
to expect anything else in the context of 
negotiations with Canada concerning the 
upper Columbia and related resource 
matters. On the record, I think we may 
be justified in the suspicion that the 
administration just is not trying. And 
the McKay appointment to the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission goes far toward 
turning such a suspicion into certainty. 
For who could have been chosen for this 
post who is less likely to impress the 
people of the vast area involved—both 
in the United States and in Canada— 
with this administration's eagerness to 
break the logjam and speed forward 
toward early Columbia Basin develop- 
ment? 

For this reason, Mr. President, I hope 
that hearings may soon be resumed in 
the Senate on the status of these nego- 
tiations. I assume that the bill I intro- 
duce today, providing for Senate con- 
firmation of appointments to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. My proposed resolution, Senate 
Resolution 121, recommending establish- 
ment by Canada and the United States 
of a new North Pacific Waterways Agen- 
cy, has also been referred to that com- 
mittee. It is my hope, therefore, that 
members of that distinguished commit- 
tee will again join with members of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, as in 1956, to hold hearings 
in which we may see what can be done 
to stimulate faster progress toward 
agreement. We trust that our Canadian 
friends and we ourselves can get to work 
on the best mutually beneficial develop- 
ment of the water resources which are 
so vital to the future prosperity of the 
Pacific Northwest in both countries, and 
which ‘are now so tragically being al- 
lowed to go to waste. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to associate 
myself with the general remarks made 
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by the Senator from Oregon. I hope the 
bill will pass. 

I wish to remind the new appointee, 
however, that we in the Northwest have 
waited a long time to get some of these 
agreements because of the inactivity of 
the International Joint Commission. I 
hope the Commission will not continue to 
operate in the same fashion. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Washington for his observa- 
tions. Iwas very much pleased to note 
that the distinguished senior Senator 
from Washington, in his able speech at 
the dedication of the Ice Harbor Dam 
project on the Snake River, some weeks 
ago, emphasized the urgent importance 
of reaching an agreement with our Ca- 
nadian friends for the starts at Mica 
Creek, Arrow Lakes, and Libby, which 
could do so much to help the Pacific 
Northwest. 

I think the Senator from Washington 
pointed out that these projects would add 
the equivalent of approximately 4 more 
Bonneville dams to our power production 
in the Northwest, if something can be 
started in Canada. 

Under the present administration, no 
affirmative, effective steps have been 
taken to achieve the necessary agree- 
ments. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, it 
has come to my attention that S. 1984, 
to provide for the transfer of the Civil 
Service Commission Building in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the Smithsonian 
Institution to house certain art collec- 
tions of the Smithsonian Institution, was 
referred to the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. 

This bill involves the transfer of a pub- 
lic building, a matter which is clearly un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Senate Public 
Works Committee. Therefore my office 
has discussed this with the staff of the 
chairman of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, and I have been ad- 
vised that it is his desire that the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee be 
discharged from further consideration of 
the bill and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Public Works for further 
consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service be discharged from 
the further consideration of S. 1984, and 
that the bill be referred to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


AMENDMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] may be added as an additional 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 2550) to amend 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
introduced by me on July 15, 1957. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota, 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


By Mr. TALMADGE: 
Address delivered by him before the an- 
nual department convention, American Le- 
gion of Georgia, Augusta, Ga., July 20, 
1957. 
By Mr. REVERCOMB: 

Address delivered by him before the State 
convention of the Sons of Italy, at Logan, 
W. Va.; on July 15, 1957. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

Colloquy between him and George J. Bur- 
ger, vice president of the National Federation 
of Independent Business, before Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CASE of South Dakota: 

Article entitled “Indian Lands, 
Rights, and the Stockgrower,” 


Indian 
written by 
him and published in the South Dakota 
Stockgrower of July 1957. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERATION 
OF MALAYA AS AN INDEPENDENT 
COUNTRY WITHIN THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Friday, July 19, the British 
House of Commons passed a bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of the Fed- 
eration of Malaya as an independent 
sovereign country within the British 
Commonwealth. When Malaya achieves 
its independence on August 31, it will 
bring to seven the number of nations 
now free, which before World War II 
were under British control. This list 
also includes India, Ceylon, Pakistan, 
Burma, Ghana, and Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. Of these nations, all but Burma 
have remained as members of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Mr. President, this action by the 
House of Commons warrants our deep- 
est approbation. The breakup of the 
western colonial system is one of the 
significant phenomena of the 20th cen- 
tury; and the attainment of freedom, 
independence, and self-determination 
by peoples in an orderly and construc- 
tive manner such as this, promotes, in 
the finest way, respect and support for 
the principles of law and peace. 

We in America congratulate the Eng- 
lish Parliament on this magnificent ac- 
tion. Its great history of high states- 
manship and devotion to liberty and 
freedom has been manifested once more 
in the passage of this act. 

Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from New Jersey. 


The 


AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE SCHOL- 
ARSHIPS FOR STUDY BY FOREIGN 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as many of us did last Friday, I 
had the delightful experience of meet- 
ing some 250 foreign high-school stu- 
dents who have spent the past year in 
America as members of a group of re- 
cipients of American Field Service 
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scholarships. Thirteen of these young 
people from 10 different lands were 
guests in my State of New Jersey. The 
enthusiasm and interest of these intelli- 
gent young people were proof positive 
of the enormous value of this fine pro- 
gram. 

For 11 years the American Field Serv- 
ice has been active in promoting ex- 
changes of American and foreign young 
people, and the members participating 
have increased every year. Many of 
these youngsters will be tomorrow’s 
leaders in their home countries, and the 
bonds which have. been forged during 
their sojourn in America can be the 
means of further uniting the free na- 
tions in the years to come. 

For over 30 years I have been intimate- 
ly concerned with the subject of student 
exchanges, and I can state with con- 
viction that the most effective way to 
inform people about America is to have 
young enthusiastic people come here 
and live with us for a period of time. 

Human contacts are the great things 
which will move us toward ultimate 
world peace. The more of these young 
people that come to us, the more we 
shall have going back as ardent cru- 
saders for the American way of life. 
They could not be hired to do it. One 
cannot hire people to sell our way of life 
abroad and to promote understanding as 
effectively as that is accomplished 
through such programs as this. One 
cannot develop any propaganda com- 
parable in effect to the influence of hu- 
man beings who come to the United 
States and get the inspiration of the 
American story. 

Mr. President, I salute the American 
Field Service and the many fine people 
who are associated with it for the great 
contribution they are making in the in- 
terests of deeper understanding between 
peoples of the nations of the world and 
for peace. 

Mr. President, I have another matter 
to which I desire to refer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Jersey may proceed. 


‘MUTUAL SECURITY AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT OF 1957 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the passage in the House on Friday 
of its version of the Mutual Security 
Authorization Act of 1957, which differs 
considerably from the Senate bill and 
from what the President regards as es- 
sential for the country, has caused con- 
cern among many of us on both sides of 
the aisle. Several of the Nation’s lead- 
ing newspapers have already expressed 
their anxiety about the effect of this 
action on the security of our Nation and 
of the Free World. 

In an editorial in yesterday’s—Sun- 
day’s—issue, the New York Times states: 

If that were to be the final Congressional 
word on the matter, the consequences could 
indeed be grave. As President Eisenhower 
warned, it would compel some of our stanch- 
est allies to cut down their armaments on the 
front line of Free World defense and thereby 
encourage further Communist aggression. 
* * * Should our support to them be cut— 


It continued— 
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it would compel us to reverse the present 
military trimming process and increase our 
own armaments at far greater cost and at the 
expense of our present disarmament efforts. 


The New York Herald Tribune char- 
acterized the House action “as a blow to 
national security and to that of the Free 
World.” 

Mr. President, I call to the attention 
of the Senate these considered appraisals 
by two of the leading dailies in the coun- 
try, and I ask unanimous consent that 
an editorial from the New York Times of 
July 21, entitled “Impairing Our Secu- 
rity,” and one from the New York Herald 
Tribune of July 22, entitled “A Blow To 
Security,“ be printed in the body of the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times of July 21, 1957] 
IMPAIRING OUR SECURITY 

Ignoring President Eisenhower's warning 
against impairing our national safety, the 
House of Representatives has approved a bad- 
ly battered mutual-security program which 
falls far short of what the administration re- 
gards as essential to make it really effective. 
The House beat back isolationist efforts to 
shelve the program entirely and in a final 
scramble authorized the expenditure of 
$3,116,833,000 for it. But that is $747,577,000 
below the President’s final, trimmed-down re- 
quest, more than half a billion dollars below 
the total authorized by the Senate and even 
more than a $100 million below the recom- 
mendations of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

If that were to be the final Congressional 
word on the matter, the consequences could 
Indeed be grave. As President Eisenhower 
warned, it would compel some of our stan- 
chest allies to cut down their armaments 
on the front line of Free-World defense 
and thereby encourage further Commu- 
nist aggression. That is especially true in 
the cases of Korea, Vietnam, and Taiwan, 
which, in the President's words, face po- 
tentially active military situations.“ But it 
is equally true in the cases of Turkey and 
Pakistan, members of the Baghdad pact, 
which guards the Middle East. Should our 
support to them be cut, it would compel us 
to reverse the present military trimming 
process and increase our own armaments at 
far greater cost and at the expense of our 
present disarmament efforts. 

The drive for the House cuts was spear- 
headed by a bipartisan bloc in the name of 
economy. But the economy it espouses is a 
false economy which may have to be paid 
for in American flesh and blood. It is also a 
political fence-mending economy designed 
to preserve the issue of so-called foreign 
aid as a political football to be kicked 
around in order to deflect attention from 
local pork-barrel splurges. This is demon- 
strated by the fact that the House not only 
refused to put direct military-aid expendi- 
tures into our own defense budget, of which 
they are an integral part, but also rejected 
the administration’s plan of putting eco- 
nomic aid on a long-term and ultimately 
self-sustaining basis. 

Fortunately the House action is not the 
last word on that subject. The House bill 
now goes to the Senate-House conference, 
where the greater sense of responsibility dis- 
played by the Senate should prevail. But 
President Eisenhower has obviously a fight 
on his hands, not only in the conference but 
also in the later appropriation debates, and it 
must be hoped that he will take new steps to 
rally public support behind a program upon 
which our own security depends. 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
July 22, 1957] 
A BLOW To SECURITY 

The House vote on the mutual-security 
authorization bill was a blow to national 
security and to that of the Free World. The 
overall total voted was 20 percent below what 
the administration, after a most careful study 
of world needs and conditions, had requested. 
Defense support, perhaps the most neces- 
sary item in the bill, in light of the fact 
that the Soviet Union has used an economic 
spearhead to press its political drive, was cut 
one-third. And the development loan fund, 
another important weapon in this struggle 
and one which represents a major step to- 
ward a real economic foreign policy for the 
United States, was held to 1 year, instead of 
the 3 the President had requested. 

One of the most dangerous features of this 
vote is the fact that it applies only to au- 
thorizations; traditionally, the actual appro- 
priations are likely to be trimmed below 
the authorized figures. Having sponsored a 
measure which falls so far short, in antici- 
pated expenditures as well as in the method 
of disbursing the funds, of what the situa- 
tion demands, the House has invited eyen 
more perilous prospects in later debates. 

The only hope of salvaging the situation 
now lies in the House-Senate conference 
committee, which will attempt to reconcile 
the differences between the bills passed by 
the two Chambers. The Senate bill was far 
more forward looking, far more in line with 
what the administration has asked. It in- 
cluded $800 million for defense support, 
which the President felt was adequate, rather 
than the $600 million in the House bill. It 
indorsed the long-range p ‘made pos- 
sible by a 3-year authorization for the eco- 
nomic development loan fund. 

The Senate’s awareness of the hard facts 
of the world in which we live should be re- 
fiected in the conference committee report 
and in the final House action. Any Con- 
gressman who flouts the President's grave 
warning that excessive cuts and alterations 
in the mutual-security program can be con- 
sidered as no less than a threat to our Na- 
tion's security and that of the Free World 
will be hard put to it to justify his vote to 
his constituents and to history, 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have had the pleasure of com- 
mending the Senate for its reasonable 
and able discussion of the civil-rights bill 
on several recent occasions. The debate 
on this important issue has attracted the 
attention of the country, and has re- 
affirmed the faith of the people in the 
rational approach to complex legislation 
through deliberation by our representa- 
tive bodies. 

Yesterday, the New York Times de- 
voted its lead editorial to a discussion of 
the Senate’s proceedings on this bill, and 
called attention to the fact that “a mo- 
ment in history has arrived.” To date, 
the Senate has acquitted itself in ad- 
mirable fashion. A continuation of this 
spirit and approach will result in ef- 
fective legislation in a field where it is 
sorely needed, and a heightened respect 
and admiration for our democratic 
processes. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial from the July 21st issue of the 
New York Times be printed in the body 
of the Record at this point in my re- 
marks. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A MOMENT IN HISTORY 


History is not always an affair of battles or 
elections. It is sometimes a matter of ideas, 
growing slowly but seeming to appear sud- 
denly. This year we have arrived at a mo- 
ment in history with the Senate debate on 
the civil-rights bill. It is a moment com- 
parable with 1870, when the 15th amend- 
ment was ratified, and with the contested 
election of Hayes in 1876, which by a twist of 
circumstances resulted in the end of carpet- 
bagging in the South. It is a moment mark- 
ing the probable restoration to the Negro 
of some of the rights given to him by the 
14th and 15th amendments and taken from 
him after the white South resumed control 
of the situation. 

The Eisenhower administration, with the 
backing of 168 Republicans out of 187 voting, 
and of 118 Democrats out of 225 voting, 
pushed the civil-rights bill through the 
House on June 18. There is little doubt 
that it could have been pushed through the 
Senate by a good majority if it could have 
been brought to a vote there after a normal 
debate. Some Senators who were not satis- 
fied with the bill as it stood would still 
have supported it rather than have no civil- 
rights legislation at all. 

Under the Senate rules, of course, normal 
debate of such an issue was not possible. The 
minority was ready, as usual, to invoke the 
filibuster and tie up the entire legislative 
business of Congress in order to frustrate 
the majority. 

There had, however, been two changes in 
the situation—truly historic changes. First, 
it was no longer politically expedient for the 
southern diehard minority to filibuster 
against placing the bill on the calendar. This 
minority, or its articulate spokesmen, con- 
tented themselves with pointing out cer- 
tain defects and dangers in the measure. 
The bill seemed, for example, to justify call- 
ing out Federal troops to compel southern 
communities to integrate their schools. 

But the second change in the situation 
was that many Senators who supported the 
bill were willing to compromise on this and 
other points, so long as the essentials of the 
15th amendment—that is, the right to vote, 
regardless of race—were retained. The 
meaning of this willingness to compromise 
is clear. There would have been no need 
for it if the Senate were heading for another 
prolonged filibuster, with an inevitable sur- 
render at the end to a reckless and irrespon- 
sible ‘band of obstructionists. 

The Senate is not heading for such a sur- 
render. It is heading for a civil-rights bill, 
which has a fair chance of being passed at 
this session and which will guarantee the 
Negro the protection and remedies of the 
Constitution, if any community continues to 
restrict his franchise on account of his race. 
The bill will not specifically guarantee the 
Negro the right to attend an integrated 
school, although he will still have remedies, 
under the Supreme Court decision of May, 
1954, and under subsequent court orders, 
if that right is denied him. 

The southern bloc has made an issue of 
the bill's provision for citation, trial and 
punishment for contempt of court without 
jury trial. Yet such contempt proceedings, 
as the President has said, are a traditional 
means by which Federal courts enforce their 
orders, 

The old and tiresome words and phrases are 
being heard and will continue to be. But 
this is a contest in which the ancient war 
flags had better remain furled and the drums 
be silent. The old South has changed, for 
its own good. The Negro has adyanced in 
education, in self-knowledge and in capacity 
for good citizenship. Our position in the 
world demands democracy of us at home. 
We must all be equal and friends together, 
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as President Eisenhower said in another 
connection at his latest press conference, or 
we may all perish together. 

A moment in history has arrived. Let us 
make note of it, turn a new page, begin an- 
other chapter. 


THE ANDERSON-AIKEN AMEND- 
MENT AND THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
BILL 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I desire to make a statement 
of my position on the pending legisla- 
tion which will take not more than 3 or 
4 minutes. 

I will vote for the Anderson-Aiken 
amendment to strike part III from the 
pending civil rights bill. Part III, by 
incorporating by reference the unfor- 
tunate excesses of legislation of the re- 
construction era, raises questions of in- 
terpretation which, it seems to me, 
unwise to include in the bill at this time. 

I have a strong conviction that we 
must do all in our power this year to 
pass a bill giving the Negroes of the 
country the protected “right-to-vote.” 
This is the first priority of all civil rights 
legislation. Our Negro population should 
not continue to have only second-class 
citizenship. If part III is stricken from 
the bill, we shall still have parts I, II, and 
IV, with the “right-to-vote” protected. 

In the event that we could agree on a 
satisfactory substitute amendment to 
take the place of part III and make the 
bill wider than limiting it simply to the 
“right-to-vote,” I would, of course, be 
prepared to vote for such an amendment. 

As part III now reads, if it is included, 
it will either end in no civil rights bill 
this year, because of a successful fili- 
buster, or in a futile bill because che 
attempted use of Federal force against a 
united and opposing area of the country 
could never be successful. The use of 
the Armed Forces of the United States is 
indefensible. 

It is my feeling and sincere hope that 
our Southern colleagues would not op- 
pose too seriously a “right-to-vote” bill, 
which would include parts I, II, and IV, 
as suggested above. I appeal to them 
to permit the passage of such a bill with- 
out too prolonged debate if we strike out 
part III. 

I do not feel that this is a compromise. 
I feel it is what might be called con- 
structive selectivity. We need not, and 
should not, include in this bill at this 
time the enforcement of the Supreme 
Court's segregation decision. That op- 
eration is being developed State by State 
by court action, as recommended by the 
Supreme Court itself. It would be con- 
fusing to the entire present steady march 
of judicial progress if the Attorney Gen- 
eral were now given the power and were 
directed to bring about school integra- 
tion by force. 

The big question seems to me to be: 
Shall we now unitedly join in a sincere 
movement toward real cooperation, with 
a view to accomplishing first things 
first—the right-to-vote“ ? 

The passage of parts I. II, and IV. 
and the striking out of part III would 
give us the first sound, honest, states- 
manlike civil rights law since the Civil 
War. It would be a real step to wipe out 
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the bitterness of the tragic and inde- 
fensible reconstruction era. 

It is my considered judgment that if 
we adopt this “right-to-vote” approach, 
and strike out part III. limiting the bill 
to a “right-to-vote” bill, there would be 
no need or justification for the adoption 
of a jury trial amendment. 

Mr. President, I shall support the An- 
derson-Aiken amendment. 


TAX RELIEF FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senate may recall that I introduced a 


- bill (S. 150) on January 7, 1957, and this 


bill was offered as an amendment dur- 
ing Senate debate on extension of cor- 
porate tax rates (H. R. 4090) on March 
26, 1957. My amendment would have 
reduced the normal tax rate on cor- 
porate income from 30 percent to 22 per- 
cent, and was identical in principle with 
the unanimous recommendation of the 
President’s Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business. The significant difference is 
that my amendment would have raised 
the surtax rate to avoid a revenue loss, 
whereas the Cabinet Committee’s pro- 
posal would cause a substantial reduc- 
tion in Federal income. 

Largely because of opposition gener- 
ated at the White House, my amendment 
failed by a vote of 52 to 33 on March 
27, 1957. Only five members of the 
President’s party voted to reduce taxes 
for low-income corporations. I bring 
the matter up at this time, Mr. President, 
because I have just received an indirect 
expression from the President, that he 
is opposed to my proposal. This indi- 
rect reply arrived on July 16—more than 
5 months after I wrote the President 
asking his views on my bill. 

This reply—a letter dated July 15, 
1957—addressed to me by Mr. I. Jack 
Martin, administrative assistant to the 
President, does not comment upon my 
bill. Rather, the letter transmits a car- 
bon copy of a letter dated July 15, 1957, 
addressed to Chairman Jere Cooper of 
the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the House of Representatives. 

The letter to Chairman COOPER was 
signed by the President, and contains a 
flat statement that the President is op- 
posed to the Fulbright resolution. Al- 
though I am not an author of any reso- 
lution on this subject, the text of the 
letter would indicate that the President 
is, in fact, expressing his opposition to 
the bill, S. 150, and to my amendment 
No. 2~27-57-B to H. R. 4090. 

I wrote the President on February 5, 
1957, and called his attention to the sim- 
ilarities in principle and in technique 
between my bill and the recommenda- 
tion of his Cabinet Committee on Small 
Business. For the information of the 
Senate this recommendation reads as 
follows: 

That the taxes imposed on business corpo- 
rations be modified by reducing the tax rate 


from 30 percent to 20 percent on incomes up 
to $25,000. 


It should be remembered that this rec- 
ommendation was made on August 7. 
1956—a few days after the Congress ad- 
journed and just prior to the Republi- 
can Netional Convention in San Fran- 
cisco. Two days later, on August 9, 
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1956, the President congratulated his 
Cabinet Committee and stated as fol- 
lows: 

I want to assure you that I shall give the 
recommendations of the Committee the 
prompt and favorable consideration they de- 
serve—both in preparing for executive ac- 
tion and in drawing up the administration’s 
legislative program for the new Congress, 


Now, 5 months after my letter of 
February 5, 1957—the President has 
written Chairman JERE Cooper that my 
proposal “would discriminate against 
the overwhelming majority of small 
businesses which are not conducted as 
corporations.” The President has to 
admit, however, that this objection also 
applies to the recommendation of his 
Cabinet Committee —the same recom- 
mendation which the President so 
warmly endorsed in August 1956, just 
prior to the election. 2 

I suppose that the White House is 
operating on the mistaken theory that a 
poor excuse is better than none. The 
true reason for the President’s opposi- 
tion appears almost as an afterthought 
in his letter. He thinks it would be un- 
wise to reduce taxes for small compa- 
nies, which constitute about 98 percent 
of corporations, and to raise taxes 
slightly for big companies, which con- 
stitute about 2 percent of corporations. 
I have no real hope that a Republican 
President will ever see the wisdom of 
helping the economically weak before 
they completely succumb under the 
heels of the economically strong. 

Mr. President, I am not surprised that 
it required 5 months for the White 
House to answer my letter. I am not 
surprised that the answer comes in the 
form of a carbon copy of a letter ad- 
dressed to another Member of the Con- 
gress. I am surprised, however, that 
the answer is so feeble. Certainly, the 
agile minds of the team could be ex- 
pected to formulate objections which do 
not strike down the very first recom- 
mendation of the Cabinet Committee on 
Small Business—recommendations so 
highly publicized last fall. The com- 
mittee was told by the President in Au- 
gust 1956, that their recommendations 
deserved prompt and favorable con- 
sideration. The committee is told by 
the President in July 1957, that at least 
their first recommendation “would dis- 
criminate against the overwhelming 
majority of small business.” This ar- 
gument is without substance, but I will 
reserve a rebuttal of this fallacy for a 
later date. 

But the most annoying element in this 

veird series of events is the apparent 
pride which the administration takes in 
this letter of July 15 to Chairman 
Cooper. In his press release No. 
353, dated July 16, 1957, Wendell B. 
Barnes, Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, describes the 
President's gracious gesture in answer- 
ing on July 15, 1957, a letter addressed 
to him on February 15, 1957, by Chair- 
man Cooper. It should be noted, Mr. 
President, that the July 15 reply care- 
fully avoids the usual reference to the 
date of the letter being answered. 

In press release No. 353, Mr. 
Barnes says that The President's tax 
proposals for the benefit of small busi- 
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ness make me feel as though Christmas 
had come in July for small business.” 
I submit that the celebration of Christ- 
mas in July is far more likely than any 
real concern about small business by this 
administration. In 1956, the adminis- 
tration proclaimed a small business 
Christmas in August, but Christmas 
passed, and Santa Claus must have been 
recuperating from the hypocrisy of the 
campaign because the promised presents 
were not delivered. In 1957, the admin- 
istration is proclaiming a small busi- 
ness Christmas in July—a date during 
the Congressional session safely beyond 
the date for action. Thus, Christmas in 
1957 will also pass and Santa Claus will 
again have no presents for small busi- 
nesses. 

Where was Santa Claus in January 
1957, when advocacy of legislation had 
some chance of success? Where was 
Santa Claus in March 1957, when cor- 
porate tax rates could have been lowered 
for small business firms? Where will 
Santa Claus be next January, when the 
Congress reconvenes? Mr. President, I 
become ill with regret and remorse when 
I see a so-called businessman’s ad- 
ministration slowly starving small busi- 
nesses with carrot-on-a-stick techniques 
as appetizers, legislation by press release 
for a main course, and Christmas-in- 
July promises as dessert. 

Even the most intelligent doubletalk 
eventually ceases to soothe a disgruntled 
audience, and the doubletalk from the 
White House is no longer intelligible. I 
believe that most small-business men 
prefer to celebrate Christmas in Decem- 
ber and, if they are to survive at all, to 
pay smaller tax bills in April. If the 
administration can be convinced of the 
validity of this preference, perhaps this 
natural order of events will occur and 
tax relief for small businesses will be 
realized. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point (1) my letter of February 5, 
1957, to the President, (2) the letter of 
July 15, 1957, from Mr. I. Jack Martin, 
and (3) the letter of July 15, 1957, from 
the President to Representative JERE 
COOPER. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 5, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran MR. PRESIDENT: I write you in the 
hope that you share my grave concern about 
the trend toward concentration of economic 
power among fewer and fewer business units. 
I believe that a primary factor in this trend 
toward concentration is the Federal tax 
structure. 

The report of your Cabinet Committee on 
Smali Business, submitted to you last Au- 
gust, recognized inequalities in the practical 
effects of Federal tax laws and made several 
recommendations for change. Specifically, 
the Cabinet committee recommended as fol- 
lows: 

1. That the taxes imposed on business 
corporations be modified by reducing the tax 
rate from 30 percent to 20 percent on in- 
comes up to 625,000.“ 

“2. That businesses be given the right to 
utilize, for purchases of used property not 
exceeding $50,000 in any 1 year, the formu- 
las of accelerated depreciation that were 
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made available to purchasers of new property 
by the Internal Revenue Code of 1954.” 

3. That corporations with, say, 10 or fewer 
stockholders be given the option of being 
taxed as if they were partnerships.” 

“4. That the taxpayer be given the option 
of paying the estate tax over a period of up 
to 10 years in cases where the estate consists 
largely of investments in closely-held busi- 
ness concerns.“ 

I realize that these recommendations 
would involve some revenue loss for the Fed- 
eral Government and that the committee's 
view was conditioned on the event that 
the budgetary outlook remains favorable. I 
note, however, that your letter of August 
9, 1956, addressed to the chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, assures him 
that you will “give the recommendations of 
the committee the prompt and favorable 
consideration they deserve—both in prepar- 
ing for executive action and in drawing up 
the administration’s legislative program for 
the new Congress.” 

Your recent messages to the Congress ap- 
pear to endorse some of these recommenda- 
tions, but most interpreters of your m 
construe them to request a continuation of 
existing corporate tax rates. For instance, 
your letter of January 23, 1957, transmitting 
your economic report, contains a statement 
that “the Congress should continue tax rates 
at their present levels.” On page 53 of the 
economic report there appears a statement 
that “the congress should give early consid- 
eration to those Cabinet Committee recom- 
mendations for tax relief that would involve 
only a minimum loss of revenue.“ Further- 
more, your budget message for fiscal year 
1958, as reported on page 603 in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for January 16, 1957, con- 
tains the statement that you must also rec- 
ommend that the present corporate tax rates 
be continued for another year.” 

These statements, taken together, lead me 
to conclude that you have not given favorable 
consideration to recommendation No. 1 of 
the Cabinet Committee on Small Business, 
and that your position is based in a deter- 
mination that this recommendation would 
involve a revenue loss greater than can be 
afforded at the present time. 

If this be the case, and if you are genuinely 
impressed with the need for tax relief for 
low-income corporations, I respectfully in- 
vite your attention to my bill (S. 150). This 
bill would adjust the normal and surtax rates 
on corporate income in such a way that low- 
income corporations would receive a small 
tax reduction and the Federal income would 
be slightly increased. It would seem to me 
that this proposal satisfies the almost uni- 
versal desire to correct a tax bias now op- 
erating to the detriment of low-income Cor- 
porations, and satisfies the necessity to main- 
tain present levels of Federal revenue. 

Since there is considerable speculation in 
the press and in the minds of Members of 
the Congress concerning the feasibility of 
proposals contained in my bill, as well as in 
the bills introduced by other Members of 
Congress, I would appreciate receiving some 
expression from you or other responsible offi- 
cials in the executive branch concerning the 
merit of the bill, S. 150. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 7, 1957. 
The Honorable J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: For the Presi- 
dent, I am pleased to acknowledge your 
February 5 letter respecting corporate-tax 
legislation and to assure you that a further 
reply will be forthcoming at an early date. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
I. Jack MARTIN, 

Administrative Assistant to the President. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 15, 1957. 
The Honorable J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

United States Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR FULBRIGHT: With further 
reference to your letter concerning corpo- 
rate-tax legislation, I herewith send you a 
copy of the letter that the President has sent 
to Congressman JERE Cooper, chairman of 
the House Committee on Ways and Means, 
in response to his letter concerning your 
proposal and other questions relating to this 
matter. 

You will note that besides discussing your 
proposal and reviewing the administrative 
action which has been taken to help small 
business, the President makes some sugges- 
tions which he hopes the Congress will 
consider. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
I. Jack MARTIN, 

Administrative Assistant to the President. 

Jux 15, 1957. 
Hon. JERE COOPER, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in further 
reply to your letter regarding small business. 
As you will recall, the Cabinet Committee on 
Small Business made 14 recommendations, 
including suggested changes in the tax laws, 
the latter conditioned on the budgetary out- 
look. It was suggested, subject to the exist- 
ence of appropriate budgetary conditions: 

1. That the taxes imposed on business 
corporations be modified by reducing the tax 
rate from 30 percent to 20 percent on in- 
comes up to $25,000. 

2. That businesses be given the right to 
utilize, for purchases of used property not 
exceeding $50,000 in any 1 year, the formulas 
of accelerated depreciation that were made 
@vailable to purchasers of new property by 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

3. That corporations with, say, 10 or fewer 
stockholders be given the option of being 
taxed as if they were partnerships. 

4. That the taxpayer be given the option 
of paying the estate tax over a period of up 
to 10 years in cases where the estate consists 
largely of investments in closely held busi- 
ness concerns. 

It now appears that the excess of income 
over disbursements in the fiscal year 1958 
will be so small that no action should be 
taken by the Congress at this time which 
wll involve any substantial tax reduction for 
anyone. In the economic conditions that 
prevail currently and can be expected dur- 
ing the next fiscal year, all the income which 
the present tax laws provide should be re- 
served in order to maintain the balance be- 
tween income and outgo as now estimated 
and to make modest reductions in our na- 
tional debt. 

Therefore, it would be ill advised to con- 
sider the first recommendation noted above, 
because of the substantial revenue loss that 
it would entail, Also, in the absence of a 
general tax reduction, which the budgetary 
situation does not permit at this time, a tax 
reduction of this character would discrimi- 
nate against all the many small businesses 
which are conducted in the form of partner- 
ships or individual proprietorships. 

The Congress should, however, in connec- 
tion with its study of cases of unusual hard- 
ship or unfairness in the operation of the 
tax laws, appropriately consider some of the 
other suggestions, which involve no more 
than a minimum loss of revenue. 

On that basis, I commend for your com- 
mittee's consideration the second; third, and 
fourth recommendations in the committee’s 
report as noted above, and one additional 
change in the law to permit an original in- 
vestor in small business the right to deduct 
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from his income, up to some maximum 
amount prescribed by Congress, a loss, if any, 
realized on a stock investment in such busi- 
ness. At the present time the deduction of 
such losses from income is subject to the 
general limitation on net capital losses of 
$1,000. Each of these proposals could be 
helpful in the financing, operation, or con- 
tinued independent existence of small busi- 
nesses. 

In your letter you asked for my views con- 
cerning the Fulbright proposal for reducing 
the normal tax on corporations from 30 per- 
cent to 22 percent and increasing the surtax 
on corporate Incomes over $25,000 from 22 
percent to 31 percent. This proposal would 
increase the tax rate on the portion of the 
income in excess of $25,000 to 53 percent. 
Since about 85 percent of the small-business 
firms are proprietorships and partnerships, it 
is not fair to give tax relief to small-business 
concerns which are organized as corpora- 
tions at the expense of other taxpayers. 

I earnestly look forward to reductions in 
tax rates for all taxpayers as soon as that 
becomes possible, Until that time, selective 
relief of the sort contemplated by the Ful- 
bright proposal, and indeed by the first rec- 
ommendation of the Cabinet Committee, 
would discriminate against the overwhelm- 
ing majority of small businesses which are 
not conducted as corporations at a time 
when we must stand against any tax revision 
for anyone which might jeopardize our small 
budget surplus. Furthermore, in view of the 
very high rates now in effect, it would be 
unwise to increase the taxes on any group 
of taxpayers in order to provide a tax reduc- 
tion for another group, as would be done by 
this proposal. For these reasons, I am op- 
posed to the Fulbright resolution. 

I know you are also interested in the 
status of the several Cabinet Committee rec- 
ommendations relating to matters other 
than taxes. As I mentioned above, the Com- 
mittee gave me 14 recommendations for gov- 
ernmental action, only 4 of which dealt with 
taxes, Of the remaining 10 recommenda- 
tions, some have been carried out by the 
executive branch; others must await Con- 
gressional action before the executive branch 
can act upon them. The following is a cur- 
rent status report on these 10. 

In its recommendation No. 5, the Cabinet 
Committee proposed: “That the President 
arrange for a comprehensive review of pro- 
curement policies and procedures of all de- 
partments and agencies, including the legis- 
lation pertaining thereto, with a view to fa- 
cilitating and extending the participation 
of small businesses in work on Government 
contracts.” 

On September 26, 1956, I directed the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Admin- 
istration to plan and conduct such a review, 
in cooperation with other major procurement 
agencies. The first summary report of the 
task force set up by the Administrator of 
the General Services Administration under 
this directive was issued on March 1, 1957. 
Several important improvements in procure- 
ment procedures have already been accom- 
plished as a result of the task force efforts, 
and a comprehensive proposal for amend- 
ments to the procurement laws has been 
developed by the task force and is currently 
being reviewed by the cognizant executive 
agencies. The purpose of the amendments 
being reviewed would be to bring about 
greater uniformity and simplification of Goy- 
ernment procurement procedures, and to 
improve the opportunities of small busi- 
nesses to participate in Government work. 

In its recommendation No. 6, the Cabinet 
Committee proposed: “That the President 
direct departments and agencies engaged in 
extensive procurement to adopt procedures 
which would insure that a need for advance 
or progress payments by a bidder will not be 
treated as a handicap in awarding a con- 
tract, and which would facilitate and acceler- 
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ate the making of such progress payments 
as may be requested by small suppliers under 
Government contracts.“ In my letter of 
August 18, 1956, I directed the procurement 
agencies to implement Recommendation No. 
6. In order to insure uniformity among the 
various agencies the General Services Ad- 
ministration on December 31, 1956, laid down 
a Governmentwide regulation prescribing 
policy and procedures in consonance with 
recommendation No. 6. Federal agencies are 
taking steps to comply with this. 

In its recommendation No. 7, the Cabinet 
Committee proposed: “That the Renegotia- 
tion Board clarify the fact that, although 
a contractor who subcontracts work may not 
reasonably expect to be allowed as large a 
profit thereon as if he had done the work 
himself, the practice of subcontracting—es- 
pecially the extent to which subcontracts are 
placed with smail businesses—is encouraged 
by giving it favorable consideration in deter- 
mining allowable profits.” 

On September 24, 1956, the Renegotiation 
Board amended its regulations to give effect 
to this recommendation. 

In its recommendation No. 8, the Cabinet 
Committee proposed: “That the life of the 
Small Business Administration, which is 
now scheduled to expire in mid- 1957, be ex- 
tended at the earliest opportunity.” 

Administration bills (S. 1789 and H. R. 
6845), would remove the time limit on the 
life of the Small Business Administration, 
thus giving it permanent status. 

In its recommendation No. 9, the Cabinet 
Committee proposed: That the maximum 
amount of an issue of corporate securities 
which the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion may exempt from registration be in- 
creased from $300,000 to $500,000.” 

I have recommended this change. Legis- 
lation (S. 810 and S. 843) is now before the 
Congress to carry out this recommendation. 

In its recommendation No. 10 the Cabinet 
Committee proposed: “That the President 
call a conference on technical research, de- 
velopment, and distribution for the benefit 
of small business.” 

I have directed the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration to make plans for 
this conference. These plans have been an- 
nounced and a Conference on Technical and 
Distribution Research for the Benefit of 
Small Business will be held in Washington, 
September 24-26. 

In its recommendation No. 11, the Cabinet 
Committee proposed: “That legislation be 
enacted to enable closer Federal scrutiny of 
mergers.” 

Legislation to accomplish this objective 
is before the Congress, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral has outlined administration views in 
testimony before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

In its recommendation No. 12, the Cabinet 
Committee proposed: “That procedural 
changes be made in the antitrust laws to 
facilitate their enforcement.” 

I have recommended three procedural 
changes in this area: first, that cease and 
desist orders of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion under the Clayton Act be final when 
issued, unless appealed to the courts; second, 
that the Attorney General be given the 
power, where civil procedures are contem- 
plated, to issue a civil investigative demand, 
thus making possible the production of doc- 
uments before a complaint is filed, and with- 
out the need of grand-jury proceedings; 
third, that the Federal Trade Commission, 
in merger cases where it believes a violation 
of the law is likely, be authorized to seek a 
restraining injunction before filing a formal 
complaint. 

In its recommendation No. 13, the Cabinet 
Committee proposed: “That wage report- 
ing by employers for purposes of social secu- 
rity records and income tax withholding be 
simplified.” 
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Legislation (H. R. 8309) to give effect to 
this recommendation has been submitted to 
the Congress. A 

In its recommendation No. 14, the Cabinet 
Committee proposed: “That the Office of 
Statistical Standards of the Bureau of the 
Budget undertake a comprehensive review of 
the reports and statistics required of small 
businesses.” 

The Bureau of the Budget has underway 
a study designed to determine whether the 
reports and statistics which small business 
must now maintain for, or supply to, the 
Government are unduly burdensome and, 
where necessary, to suggest remedial 
measures. 

Pending the achievement of budgetary 
conditions that will permit a general pro- 
gram of tax reduction, these proposals for 
changes in our tax laws would appreciably 
improve the ability of small businesses to 
get started and, once started, to grow. Along 
with the administrative actions taken in 
other areas, and with favorable attention 
by the Congress to administration proposals 
for measures to benefit small business not 
yet enacted, they would provide a balanced 
program of constructive aid at a minimum 
loss of tax revenues. Such aid is keenly 
needed by small business, the economic posi- 
tion of which is vitally important to the 
soundness and vigor of our system of free 
competitive enterprise. 

With kind regard, 

Sincerely, 
Dwicnut D. EISENHOWER. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE LAW 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there is now much discussion 
throughout the Nation relative to the 
interpretation of our laws. Many feel 
that we do not have the right to criticize 
the opinion of any of our courts, Per- 
sonally, I feel that this is the wrong con- 
ception of the American ideal. Our 
courts are a part of our system of gov- 
ernment, and they have the privilege of 
defending themselves when under attack. 

Arthur Krock, the very able Washing- 
ton correspondent for the New York 
Times, made some comments which were 
commented upon by the Washington 
(Pa.) Reporter Thursday, July 18. 
The author of the Reporter article ably 
discussed that we have much legislation 
where a reference is made to another law. 
He mentions that Thomas L. Anderson, 
a Washington, Pa,, lawyer, made the 
comment that the State constitution of 
Pennsylvania prohibits more than one 
subject in a law, and that subject must 
be clearly stated in the title. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article referred to may be printed as a 
part of my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article’ 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (Pa.) Reporter] 
GUARD In STATE CONSTITUTION STRESSED BY 

LOCAL ATTORNEY—POINTED OUT AS “CIVIL 

Ricurs" BILL IS BEING DEBATED 

The anticipated long and hot debate on 
the civil-rights bill by the Senate has drawn 
the fire of lawyers from all over the Nation 
with emphasis being placed on the growing 
custom of reverting to legislation by refer- 
ence, 

In Tuesday's issue of the New York Times, 
in the column by the distinguished member 
of the Washington, D. C., staff of the Times 
and political writer of long and meritorious 
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service, Arthur Krock, the matter is dealt 
with in some detail and reference is made to 
the comments of lawyers across the Nation. 

Among the comments was one from one of 
the attorneys of the Washington County bar. 
Thomas L. Anderson, of Washington, wrote 
“We do things better in Pennsylvania. For 80 
years the State constitution has provided 
that a statute may contain but one subject, 
clearly stated in the title, and set forth in 
the body of the text.” 

This statement from the local lawyer led 
Mr. Krock to comment as follows; This pro- 
vision did not, of course, save Pennsylvania's 
antisedition law (upheld by the State courts) 
from the Supreme Court's decision that a 
State may not use its police power against 
subversives—a ruling based on the Court’s 
assumption that Congress desired to pre- 
empt this field. But the Pennsylvania for- 
mula for legislative draftsmanship is excel- 
lent, just the same.” 

The point that is stressed in Mr. Erock’s 
summation of legislation by reference is the 
one dealing with a punitive law against the 
South passed by the Reconstruction Congress 
in 1865, authorizing the Executive to call out 
the troops to enforce the execution of judi- 
cial process. And the judicial process cov- 
ered in part III now includes Supreme Court 
decisions since 1954 that ban all public forms 
of racial segregation. 

On this point President Eisenhower has 
found it necessary to publicly reject any idea 
of using troops to enforce school integration, 
Mr. Krock’s column in full follows: 

“WASHINGTON, July 15.—The heavy weather 
encountered by the administration’s civil 
rights bill, even in areas where the forecast 
was friendly, is the product of several forces. 
But it is evident that one of these forces 
was created by the device of legislation by 
reference that the drafters of the measure 
employed in part III. 

“This device consists of invoking in the 
text on an amended statute a law already on 
the books that in turn invokes a number of 
others. In the administration bill now be- 
ing debated in the Senate the statute in- 
voked for enforcement of racial desegrega- 
tion was section 1985, title 42, United States 
Code. This was incorporated in the meas- 
ure by a single blind reference. It was blind 
because of the fact that 1985 invokes three 
other sections of the Code. One of these, 
1993, a punitive law against the South 
passed by the Reconstruction Congress in 
1865, authorizes the Executive to call out the 
troops to enforce the execution of judicial 
process. And the judicial process covered in 
part III now includes Supreme Court de- 
cisions since 1954 that ban all public forms 
of racial segregation. 


“THE PENNSYLVANIA FORMULA 


“This sleeper in part III was uncovered by 
Senator Ervin of North Carolina in the hear- 
ings before a Senate judiciary subcommittee 
last winter. But not until Senator RUSSELL 
of Georgia dramatized the potentialities of 
this reference in his recent speech did the 
public, including the President, become 
aware by means of it that the new judicial 
process could be enforced by the military 
if and when the Executive chose to do that, 
as well as by new and drastic procedures by 
the Executive in the Federal courts. The 
sound consequence is the growing move- 
ment in which some of the stanchest cham- 
pions of equal rights have enlisted, to strike 
part III from the administration text. 

“The Federal practice of legislation by ref- 
erence is a vicious one,” is among similar 
comments made to this department by law- 
yers who have been following the Senate 
debate. “We do things better in Pennsyl- 
vania,” writes Thomas L. Anderson, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer of Washington, in that 
Commonwealth. “For 80 years the State 
Constitution has provided that a statute 
may contain but one subject, clearly stated 
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in the title, and set forth in the body of 
the text.” This provision did not, of course, 
save Pennsylvyania’s antisedition law (upheld 
by the State courts) from the Supreme 
Court’s decision that a State may not use 
its police power against subversives—a rul- 
ing based on the Court’s assumption that 
Congress desired to preempt this field. But 
the Pennsylvania formula for legislative 
draftsmanship is excellent, just the same. 
A REVEALING EXPERIENCE 

The experience of a Washington lawyer 
who was asked to draft an apparently sim- 
ple amendment to section 243 (a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 furnishes a 
startling revelation of the dangers implicit 
in the Federal practice of legislation by 
reference. He made a preliminary check 
of the single reference incorporated in the 
section he was asked to amend and discov- 
ered that the procession of statutes it in- 
voked was as follows: 

Section 243 (a) incorporated 244 (1), 
which in turn Incorporated these sections of 
the statutory code—247, 368 (a) 371, 1081, 
1082, 1083 (plus an indefinite number of oth- 
ers in the Internal Revenue Code of 1939). 
Section 368 (a) incorporated 354, 355, 356, 
and 357. Section 371 incorporated 77 (m) 
of the Bankruptcy Act, chapter 10 of the Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 “and corresponding pro- 
visions of prior law.” Section 1081 incor- 
porated 1082 (a), 6501, 6503, and 3 and 11 
(b) of the Public Utility Holding Act of 
1935. Section 1082 incorporated 167, 611, 
613, 1081 (a, b, d (1) and e), and 372 of 
the Revenue Code of 1939 before its amend- 
ment in 1942, also 3 corresponding provi- 
sions in prior revenue laws. Section 1083 
incorporated “any section of the Public Util- 
ity Holding Act of 1935." 


“A LEGAL WILDERNESS 


“When the lawyer had run down these 
first seven invocations he was obliged to 
‘leave to the imagination the infinite possi- 
bilities’ of what additional laws this second 
crop would invoke in the application of the 
simple amendment he was asked to draw. It 
also must be left to the imagination the ac- 
countability of any citizen thrust into this 
wiiderness of references. 

“Lawyers and occulists are the obvious 
beneficiaries of this legislative drafting prac- 
tice. But no others come to mind; certainly 
not litigants. And in the instance of the 
administration's bill, which was publicized 
and generally accepted as a measure princi- 
pally to punish infringements of ‘the right 
to vote, the practice appears in its most 
misleading guise in part IIT. 

“The rules of the Senate, which assure 
minute examination of legislative texts and 
protracted debate, make this branch the only 
forum in which the public can be fully in- 
formed on issues that are latent in many 
proposals. These issues cannot be developed 
under the limitations of discussion that the 
size of the House makes necessary there.” 


REQUEST OF METROPOLITAN WA- 
TER DISTRICT OF LOS ANGELES 
FOR AUTHORITY TO CONSTRUCT 
A DAM IN BRIDGE CANYON 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, it 

is not an easy nor is it a pleasant task 
for me to stand on the floor of the Sen- 
ate today to take to task certain people 
living in our sister State of California. 
I find it difficult because of the warm 
feeling of friendship I have for both of 
the distinguished Senators who repre- 
sent that State in this body, and also 
because I know that the great majority 
of the citizens of that State resent the 
action which prompts my remarks. 
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Mr. President, not content with now 
taking all of the water from the Colo- 
rado but a piddling amount which is al- 
lowed to fiow into Mexico, to satisfy the 
water treaty with that country; not con- 
tent with now receiving the lion’s share 
of the power developed at Hoover, Davis 
and Parker Dams; California—no, let 
us confine it; the Department of Water 
and Power of the city of Los Angeles— 
has applied to the Federal Power Com- 
mission for authority to construct a dam 
in Bridge Canyon. This is typical of the 
callous lack of conscience displayed by 
this group throughout history. More 
than 40 percent of the Colorado Basin is 
in Arizona, but California gets the water. 
Arizona and Nevada both are in the 
lower basin, but the metropolitan water 
district wants all the power. Arizona 
and Nevada both have an interest in any 
new dams which might be constructed 
in the reaches of the canyons above 
Hoover Dam, but California ignores this. 
This dam site which they seek is en- 
tirely in Arizona, it is a site which is nec- 
essary to the ultimate development of 
the central Arizona project and Arizona, 
through its power authority, has had on 
file for years an application for it. 

California has water sources within 
her boundaries which are so enormous 
that they waste themselves into the sea, 
yet this group—the Department of Water 
and Power of the city of Los Angeles— 
hovers over Arizona’s drying up water 
holes with the covetous eyes of buzzards 
waiting for death finally to come so that 
they may feast completely on what be- 
longs to us. 

I remarked facetiously a while back 
on this floor that California occasionally 
makes claims concerning the Grand 
Canyon. I was joking then, but now that 
joke turns into a serious reality. Bridge 
Canyon is in the Grand Canyon. It is 
one of the finest dam sites left on the 
Colorado, and now the city of Angels 
wants it. Oh, but that the ghost of 
Junipera Serra or of Padre Kino might 
come back to walk among the people 
who inhabit that city so that they could 
again kindle the fires of brotherly love; 
so that they might again remind those 
people that what is not theirs should not 
be coveted; so that what little water is 
left to Arizona, after years of supplying 
the Mexican Water Treaty and of Los 
Angeles’ siphoning the main stream 
away, might at least flow onto our 
parched lands and caress our dry lips 
until the Supreme Court rules on the 
suit now before it to decide the question 
of rights. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the Arizona 
Republic entitled “Incredible Grab” and 
an editorial from the Phoenix Gazette 
entitled “New Low in Water-Grab 
Trickery” be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Arizona Republic] 
INCREDIBLE GRAB 

Southern California water hogs have out- 
done themselves in sheer effrontery. They 
have staked out a claim to a hydroelectric 
dam site wholly within the State of Arizona. 
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The Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power is asking the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for a permit to construct a $400 million 
dam and power project at Bridge Canyon on 
the Colorado River. 

Not only is Bridge Canyon a part of 
Arizona, to which California has not the 
slightest claim, it also is the key to the 
central Arizona project, which this State has 
been urging Congress to authorize for years. 
As far back as 1939 Arizona applied to the 
FPC for authority to erect a multipurpose 
dam at Bridge Canyon. But southern Cali- 
fornia greediness knows no bounds. Pre- 
sumably our neighbors would file a claim to 
the State capitol building in Phoenix if they 
thought they could use it. 

The Los Angeles plan calls for a dam nearly 
as high as Hoover Dam. It would back up 
3.7 million acre-feet of water in a new and 
bigger version of Lake Mead. California 
hasn't said anything about evaporation from 
this vast reservoir, but we look forward to 
the day when the power interests in Los 
Angeles announce that they expect the wa- 
ter evaporation to be charged to Arizona, 
since the dam is to be located here. The 
power, however, will all go to Los Angeles, 
which admittedly has oil to produce all the 
electricity it needs, but prefers to get cheap- 
er hydroelectric power at the expense of 
Arizona. 

The arrogance of southern California is 
almost unbelievable. It not only wants all 
the water of the Colorado, in direct opposi- 
tion to the Santa Fe compact, the self-limita- 
tion act, and the law of the river, but also 
wants the right to make power with Arizona 
water on Arizona soil at a site which Arizona 
has long planned to use in an effort to solve 
its own water and power problems. 

Los Angeles’ claim is so preposterous that 
one can hardly take it seriously. But Arizona 
must take it seriously. There are no limits 
to the ambition of the people who live in 
what is grotesquely named the City of Los 
Angeles 


[From the Phoenix Gazette] 
New Low IN WATER-GRAB TRICKERY 


Southern California never has hesitated to 
steal water from any source it could ex- 
ploit at the expense of other Western States. 
But the Los Angeles proposal to build a power 
dam at Bridge Canyon on the Colorado River 
represents a new low point in the long record 
of California water trickery. 

The Bridge Canyon site lies wholly with- 
in Arizona. And it has long been the pro- 
posed location of the key structure in the 
central Arizona project, conceived many 
years ago in an effort to help this State ob- 
tain its fair share of water from the Colo- 
rado and bring it into the water-short cen- 
tral Arizona valleys. 

Knowing this, the southern California 
water interests either seek to cripple the fu- 
ture development of central Arizona or else 
they hope to influence the current Supreme 
Court test with their fantastic proposal. In 
either event, the Los Angeles action has made 
it clear to all that southern California will 
stop at nothing—regardless of the cost to 
others—in its efforts to take over the Colo- 
rado River and, if possible, all of the water 
in it. 

The ridiculous Bridge Canyon raid has one 
bright spot, however. It should aid Arizona 
in proving before the Supreme Court that 
southern California cannot be trusted where 
Colorado River water is concerned. This is 
not new, but it bears constant reiteration 
through the Nation. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore: The 
Senator from California is recognized. 

Mr. KUCHEL. On my own time, then, 
Mr. President, I wish to thank my de- 
lightful friend, the Senator from Ari- 
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zona, for warning me in advance that he 
intended to engage in a diatribe against 
the people of California, particularly the 
city of Los Angeles, so that I might be 
on the floor to listen to him and, in a 
sentence or two, dispose of the gratuitous 
insults which he has lodged against a 
very great and progressive municipality 
in this Nation. 

All I wish to do, Mr. President, is to 
say this: The city of Los Angeles, through 
its department of water and power, act- 
ing in a perfectly legal fashion, has filed 
an application before the Federal Power 
Commission all in accordance with Fed- 
eral statute for a license to expend a half 
billion dollars of its own money to con- 
struct a dam on the Colorado River. 
The city of Los Angeles has a legal right 
to do that. 

If representatives of the people of my 
sister State of Arizona want to object to 
that, they have a perfect right to come 
into court and make their objection, and 
have it considered by the Federal Power 
Commission, created by Congress for ex- 
actly that jurisdictional purpose. 

Mr. President, I regret exceedingly 
that my delightful friend, the Senator 
from Arizona, has used such epithets as 
“buzzards” to describe his neighbors. I 
do not intend, during the time that I re- 
main in the Senate, to engage in that 
kind of debate or vituperation. 

I wish to say that it is quite apparent 
from what the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona has said he is completely unaware 
of and unacquainted with the facts of 
the situation. I suggest that rather than 
indulge his personal spleen, he acknowl- 
edge what the truth is; namely, that the 
city of Los Angeles is the great metro- 
politan area it is today because of à vi- 
sion and a zeal upon the part of its pio- 
neers that the city needed to develop 
water resources by which to sustain the 
millions of people who intended to come 
there and who live there now. It is to 
their credit, Mr. President, that today 
people representing that great munici- 
pality have taken advantage of the pro- 
visions of law and have filed an applica- 
tion to develop additional power which 
that city will need so desperately in the 
future. 

Mr. President, on another subject 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
point of personal privilege. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, are we still 
in the morning hour? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, may we have order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from California has 
expired. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] is recognized. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I desire 
to have printed in the Recorp a news re- 
lease which is pertinent to the subject 
just discussed. Will the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to me for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend, the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that a news release from the 
Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power be printed in the Record following 
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the colloquy I had with the junior Sena- 
tor from Arizona. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The Los Angeles Department of Water and 
Power today (July 15, 1957) filed with the 
Federal Power Commission in Washington, 
D. C., an application for a preliminary per- 
mit for a $400 million dam and powerplant 
project at Bridge Canyon on the Colorado 
River. 

Transmission line construction to deliver 
the power to Los Angeles would cost another 
$109 million, bringing the total proposed 
project investment to more than $500 million, 
it was stated. 

“This is a long-range program that is 
keyed to the constantly expanding growth of 
Los Angeles,” said J. C. Moller, Jr., president 
of the board of water and power commis- 


sioners. “It may be 1966 before Bridge 
Canyon power is available to the local 
market. 


“It is one of the last large blocks of hydro- 
electric power remaining to be developed on 
the Colorado River. If it can be brought 
here in time, it will be possible to defer 
presently scheduled construction of some 
steam-plant generating units by several 
years,” 

Moller said the amount of power that can 
be generated by harnessing the energy of 
falling water at Bridge Canyon would save 
6,750,600 barrels of oil each year that other- 
wise would have to be burned in producing 
the same amount of electric power in the 
department's local steam-generating plants. 

The 750,000-kilowatt capacity of the pro- 
posed new plant is almost twice the share 
of Hoover Dam generating capacity allotted 
to Los Angeles. It is sufficient to completely 
meet the power needs of a city of 1,500,000 
population, based on present rate of use. 

Outstanding features of the project de- 
scribed in the formal FPC application signed 
by General Manager and Chief Engineer Wil- 
liam S. Peterson include a dam 673 feet 
in height. The massſve structure would 
be of concrete arch gravity design and would 
contain 5,700,000 cubic yards of concrete, 
compared with Hoover Dam's 3,250,000 cubic 
yards. (Hoover Dam is 726 feet tall.) 

The dam-site is in Arizona, 117 miles up- 
stream from Hoover Dam at the approximate 
location where Lake Mead now ends. It is 252 
miles downstream from Glen Canyon Dam on 
which preliminary work already has been 
launched by the Federal Reclamation Bureau 
as part of the upper Colorado storage 
project. 

The reservoir created by the dam would 
have a storage capacity of 3,700,000 acre-feet, 
and would extend to the lower edge of the 
Grand Canyon. . 

Today's action by the department of water 
and power in filing an application with the 
FFO to appropriate water for development of 
power follows a series of studies dating 
back to 1943. At that time Department offi- 
cials made an engineering and reconnais- 
sance trip to the Bridge Canyon dam site. 

Although the cost of the new power supply 
delivered in Los Angeles would be only slight- 
ly less than present costs of steam-generated 
power, it would not be subject to the uncon- 
trolled price fluctuations of fuel oil used 
by local steam plants. The recent jumps in 
fuel prices have forced the department to ask 
city council to add a fuel-adjustment clause 
to the city’s present electric-rate ordinances, 
Peterson said. 

Legislation seeking construction of Bridge 
Canyon Dam and powerplant by the Recla- 
mation Bureau as part of the proposed cen- 
tral Arizona project was approved twice by 
the United States Senate, but failed to se- 
cure passage in the House of Representatives. 

Economic and engineering objections raised 
nationally against the Arizona irrigation plan 
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would not apply to the filing made today for 
a power project by the department of water 
and power, it was declared. 

During the 3-year period that the pre- 
liminary FPC permit would be in effect, de- 
partment engineers will carry on extensive 
surveys and other necessary studies at an 
estimated cost of $750,000. Actual construc- 
tion of the project would require 6 years, it 
was estimated. 


WHEN FEDERAL BAYONETS DID 
RULE THE SOUTH 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp an outstanding 
article from the July 26, 1957, issue of 
the U. S. News & World Report. It is 
entitled “When Federal Bayonets Did 
Rule the South”—and is most pertinent 
to the debate on the proposed amend- 
ment which is now being considered by 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHEN FEDERAL BaYONETS Dip RULE THE SOUTH 

Bitter memories of the past crop up in the 
argument over Negro rights in the South. 

Southerners are recalling another day when 
the Federal Government moved in with laws 
to tell the States what to do. 

Take a look at what happened in the days 
of reconstruction after the Civil War— 

Soldiers, then politicians, then looters and 
thieves invaded the old Confederacy. 

They decided who could and couldn't vote, 
decreed what the law would be, rewrote State 
constitutions as they saw fit. 

Result then: Civil rights—and property— 
of Southern whites all but vanished. 

The time when Northern bayonets, Negro 
legislatures, carpetbag and scalawag govern- 
ments ruled the South is being recalled by 
Senators from the States of the old Confeder- 
acy in today’s battle over civil rights. 

A move by the White House has revived 
those bitter memories. A new legislative 
proposal was aimed at reviving some of the 
reconstruction acts that followed the Civil 
War, using them as a basis for new plans to 
project Federal power into the South to 
police race relations. 

For 10 years—from 1867 to 1877—Northern 
troops occupied a conquered South. The 14th 
and 15th amendments to the Constitution, 
relating to race relations, were adopted by 
the vote of Southern States that were under 
military occupation. There was no alterna- 
tive to approval. The States could not ob- 
tain readmission to the Union until they 
adopted the 14th amendment. They did so 
in a period of military rule by the North over 
the South that still is remembered with bit- 
terness by southerners. 

Senator Harry F. BYRD, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, opposing a revival of the reconstruc- 
tion acts, told the Senate: “I represent a 
great Commonwealth which within the 
memory of some of our people was Military 
District No. 1 in the United States. We have 
felt the heavy heel of Federal dictatorship 
at our throat far more than any conquered 
country.” The same thread runs through 
the speeches of Senator W. Kerr Scorr, Dem- 
ocrat, of North Carolina, and others. 

Few Americans today are informed about 
the period that these Senators are recalling. 

There was no Marshall plan to rebuild the 
South at the end of the Civil War. Yet it 
was a land of desolation. It had been 
drained dry of men and resources by the 
war. It counted 258,000 dead in battle. The 
army of Gen. William T. Sherman had 
burned its way from Chattanooga to Savan- 
nah, from Savannah to Raleigh. Many 
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thousands of whites had no homes. And al- 
most 4 million Negroes, just out of slavery— 
ignorant, homeless and helpless—were scat- 
tered across the 11 States. 

Military dictatorship: In the North, there 
were many who complained that the Federal 
military commanders had granted surrender 
terms that were too liberal. There was 
much criticism of the moderate plan Presi- 
dent Lincoln had devised for reconstruction. 
After Mr. Lincoln's assassination, radical 
Republicans in Congress thrust aside his 
plan and took over the South as a conquered 
province. The North ruled most of the 11 
States as such for almost a decade. 

This period of Federal rule in the South 
produced strange scenes. 

Federal agents moved through the South 
preaching to the Negroes hatred for their 
former masters, organizing them into masses 
of voters whom they marched to the polls. 
A large share of the southern whites were 
disfranchised. Radical Republicans in 
Washington directed the work. 

With the support of Federal bayonets, un- 
scrupulous whites from the North had used 
the Negroes to take over the governments of 
the Southern States. Negroes, carpetbaggers 
and a scattering of their southern sym- 
pathizers, called “scalawags,” filled the legis- 
latures, took over State, county, and city 
offices. They looted the States systemati- 
cally, exploited hatred between the races in 
the South, took everything of value that was 
not nailed down. 

The end result was to destroy the two- 
party system in the South. Old-line Whigs 
turned in desperation to the Democratic 
Party. And not since Reconstruction has 
the modern Republican Party managed to 
make a dent in the solidarity of most of the 
States of the deep South. 

Occupation: The bitter days for the South 
began in March 1867, when an army of oc- 
cupation moved into the area. The con- 
quered States were divided into 5 military 
districts. ruled by 20,000 Federal troops and 
Negro militiamen. Civil governments that 
had been operating for a year under the 
reconstruction plans of Presidents Lincoln 
and Johnson were thrown out. 

With the troops came hundreds of north- 
erners, many of them bringing all their be- 
longings in carpetbags. Thus, they got the 
name carpetbaggers.“ They floated through 
the area, mingled with the Negroes. Some 
were from the Republican Party's Union 
League Clubs of New York and Philadelphia. 
Others were Federal agents, paid by the Goy- 
ernment, devoting their time to party or- 
ganization. 

Thousands of local officials were thrown 
out of office to make room for the newcom- 
ers and former slaves. Six governors were 
displaced. Three legislatures were purged 
of men who might prove hard to handle. 
Sheriffs, county and city officials, judges 
were thrust out of office. State laws were 
modified or set aside. Back of the civilian 
invaders stood the power of the United 
States Army. 

The first task assigned to the military 
commanders by the radical Republicans in 
Washington was to enroll a new electorate. 
The Boards of Registry were composed of 
Army officers, officials of Federal agencies, 
discharged Union soldiers, and Negroes. A 
few white natives cooperated. Federal 
agents and Union League men informed the 
freed Negroes that the Government required 
their enroliment in political clubs and their 
registration. 

Revised lists: In five States—South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Lou- 
isiana—more Negroes than whites were reg- 
istered. Only a small majority of white 
voters showed in Georgia, North Carolina, 
Virginia, Arkansas, and Texas. In the latter 
five States, the white voting lists were 
combed through to make certain that the 
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radical Republicans would control the gov- 
ernments. Tennessee, whose earlier recon- 
struction had not been set aside, escaped 
the brunt of the new invasion. 

Earlier constitutions drawn up by the 10 
States were thrown out. Each of them was 
required to write a new constitution, giving 
the franchise to the Negoes, taking the vote 
away from anyone who had taken part in or 
given comfort to those who had fought in 
the war. This covered most of the white 
people in the South. At the same time, as a 
condition of readmission to the Union, they 
were required to ratify the 14th amendment, 
and to assure the vote and other civil rights 
to the Negro. Every Confederate State ex- 
cept Tennessee had rejected this amend- 
ment when first submitted. 

With the registration lists purged by the 
military commanders, delegates were elected 
to State constitutional conventions. At the 
same time the Southern States were being 
compelled to vote to give the franchise to 
the Negro, the Northern State of Ohio was 
rejecting by a large popular majority a State 
constitutional amendment to permit Negroes 
to vote. 

To get out the vote for the constitutional 
conventions, military commanders kept the 
polls open 2 or 3 days in each State. In 
Georgia, polls remained open 5 days. By this 
time, large numbers of Negroes were organ- 
ized in the Union and Loyal Leagues and 
sworn to obey orders. In North Carolina, 
they had been ordered to enroll in the 
leagues. The Negroes generally were 
marched en masse to the polls by their white 
organizers, 

New constitutions. The conventions that 
wrote the new constitutions for the States 
were dominated by carpetbaggers and Ne- 
groes. In Alabama, an Ohioan serving as 
temporary chairman recognized a Pennsyl- 
vanian who nominated a New Yorker for 


secretary. Often, the delegates had never 


seen the districts they represented. Among 
the Negro delegates chosen to draft State 
constitutions, large numbers could neither 
read nor write. In the South Carolina con- 
vention, there were 63 Negro and 34 white 
delegates, 

In all the new constitutions, except that 
of Georgia where a native white had man- 
aged to hold the governorship, there was 
wide disfranchisement of the whites. Al- 
most invariably this was put through by 
the carpetbaggers and usually over the pro- 
tests of Negro delegates. In Virginia, the 
carpetbaggers ignored a personal appeal made 
In the convention by Gen. John M, Schofield, 
the military commander of the district, that 
such restrictions not be written. 

Under the new constitutions, the carpet- 
baggers were placed firmly in control of every 
southern State except Tennessee and, to 
some degree, Texas. They moved into most 
of the governorships, filled the legislatures 
and State and county offices with Negroes 
and scalawags who would obey orders, 

New voters. The Negroes, ignorant, just 
out of slavery, were as helpless as the whites 
under their new northern masters. Agents 
on the payroll of the Federal Government 
preached hatred of the native whites, stirred 
up riots in several places, If the Negroes 
turned to their former masters for advice, 
they were threatened or beaten. 

In Louisiana, 57,300 Negroes were bound 
together in secret clubs. In all of the South- 
ern States except Tennessee and Texas, the 
ignorant, led and driven by the unscrupu- 
lous, took control under the shadow of Fed- 
eral bayonets. In Alabama, Negroes were 
mobilized and marched into towns on the 
night before elections, many of them armed. 

A description in the New York Herald said 
“The voter got his ticket from the captain, 
the captain had it from the colonel, and 
he got it from the general, and the general, 
of course, had it from the owners and man- 
agers in Washington of the grand scheme to 
Secure political supremacy.” 
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Civil rights all but disappeared for the 
native white citizens of the conquered States. 
Habeas corpus was suspended. The Uni- 
versity of Georgia was closed because of a 
student’s speech, Sheriffs were removed. 
The courts were closed in Arkansas. In New 
Orleans, Gen. Phil Sheridan replaced white 
Officials of the city with Negroes. In Vicks- 
burg, an editor who criticized the policies 
of the Radical Republicans was tried by a 
military tribunal, denied writ of habeas 
corpus, barred from appeal to the Supreme 
Court. In Louisiana, a reporter was ex- 
cluded from a State convention for calling 
Negro members colored. 

Raid not aid. With the installation of the 
carpetbag Governors, the thievery started. 
It started at the top and ran through the 
State governments. Much of the stealing 
was done through the issuance of bonds for 
railroads and various private and public en- 
terprises that were never built or performed. 

The debts of the States pyramided. Car- 
petbag government cost South Carolina $20 
million, Arkansas upward of 815 million, 
Louisiana almost $40 million. In Louisiana, 
the State tax rates multiplied five times un- 
til they reached a point triple that of New 
York. There were few visible evidences of 
what the money had been spent for. 

A few glimpses show: 

In South Carolina, State bonds were is- 
sued and divided among the looters. The 
speaker of the State house of representatives 
made out a pay voucher for $2,500 for him- 
self. The lieutenant governor refused to ap- 
prove the voucher unless he got a share of 
the money. The voucher was raised to 
$5,000 to take care of both. The State sen- 
ate had 25 employees. The payroll carried 
350 names. 

Thieves turned their imagination to fur- 
nishing the statehouse, managed to run up 
a bill of $200,000. They had such fancy 
items as $750 for a mirror, $480 each for 
clocks for individual members, #8 each for 
an average of two spittoons for each mem- 
ber. As late as 1872, a Pennsylvanian who 
was among the State's chief looters remarked 
that there still were 5 more years of good 
stealing to be had in South Carolina. 

In Georgia, the carpetbag governments put 
the State $750,000 in debt on a railroad that 
had turned in $25,000 a month in profit 
before the war. An adventurer built rail- 
roads with State money. He bought an opera 
house that he thought was a waste of money, 
remodeled it and sold it to the State for use 
as a Statehouse at a fine profit. He built a 
hotel and paid for it with State bonds. He 
bought railroad cars from his own com- 
pany, paid himself out of the State treasury, 
and forgot to deliver the cars. 

Fairly typical of the operations of State 
legislative committees was an expense ac- 
count turned in by some Georgia legislators. 
‘They listed expenses for 50 gallons of whisky, 
15 galions of sherry, 7,000 cigars and 57 dozen 
lemons, 

In Arkansas, a speaker of the house of rep- 
resentatives persuaded the people of a county 
to issue $100,000 of bonds for a railroad of 
which he was president. He took the bonds 
to New York and found a bank that was 
willing to give $80,000 for the bonds if the 
Arkansan could get a bank to guarantee 
payment of the interest for 5 years. The 
speaker deposited $20,000 with a second bank 
to guarantee the interest, collected $50,000 
profit and left for Colorado, 

In Louisiana, a reporter for the New York 
Heraid found that a simple list of the legis- 
lative acts “whose sole and transparent pur- 
pose was plunder would fill half a dozen 
pages.” 

The reporter found a lottery operated in 
Louisiana by a few men living in New York 
and New Jersey that was clearing $750,000 a 
year for them. He found two navigation 
companies without boats that had gotten 
$235,000 in State bonds. He found a packet 
company organized by the lieutenant gover- 
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nor and several State senators that had got- 
ten $250,000 from the State with no visible 
sign of any packets. He listed numerous 
other large-scale thefts. 


THE RULING CLASS 


Fully as much complaint arose from the 
type of officials that were put in power, and 
the manner in which they were kept there 
by Negro votes, as came from the looting 
carried on by the men in office. 

In Alabama, an Iowan bought a seat in the 
United States Senate from the State legisla- 
ture and paid for it with Government funds 
taken from the internal revenue offices at 
Mobile and Montgomery and from the Mobile 
post office. He gave Federal jobs to 30 mem- 
bers of the legislature that elected him. 

In Mississippi, a northern adventurer was 
elected Governor in 1872, on a ticket with 
3 Negroes, 1 of them under indictment in 
Brooklyn for larceny at the time, Here, from 
36 to 64 members of the legislature were 
Negroes, at different Intervals. Quite a few 
of them could neither read nor write the 
laws they were supposed to make. 

In Louisiana, an Illinois man became Gov- 
ernor and managed to save $100,000 a year 
on a salary of $8,000. Visitors from the North 
organized slumming expeditions to see the 
legislature in action. 

At one juncture, when the native whites— 
Democrats joining with old Whigs—were on 
the verge of organizing the legislature, Gen- 
eral Sheridan moved into the house of repre- 
sentatives with Federal soldiers and ejected 
the new speaker bodily to keep the carpetbag 
government in control. Soldiers with can- 
non guarded the statehouse. 

Common talk in the New Orleans streets 
revolved about the price needed to buy the 
vote of a member of the legislature, Across 
the State, there were corrupt district attor- 
neys and judges. A man openly charged 
with theft was elected a parish judge. A 
man whom the United States Supreme Court 
had held to be guilty of fraud in the sale of 
railroad property was appointed to be chief 
justice of the Louisiana Supreme Court. 

The ignorance of officials was widespread. 
Illiterate Negro juries tried complicated 
cases of commercial law. Hundreds of 
county commissioners and justices of the 
peace had to sign official papers with cross- 
marks. In Mississippi, where Republicans 
were scarce, men held more than one office. 

Trouble in Georgia: Under the military re- 
gime, the citizens were helpless in efforts to 
restore honest government. In Georgia, there 
had been a smooth beginning. The State 
adopted a constitution, organized a legisla- 
ture, went to work. One writer says the new 
legislature was a cross between a gambling 
den and a colored camp meeting. Enough 
Republicans, sick at the way things were 
going, joined with Democrats to expel 25 
Negro members of the house and 2 Negro 
State senators. 

There was an immediate appeal to Wash- 
ington by the Georgia Governor. Things 
were getting out of hand. The legislature 
rejected the 15th amendment. And, almost 
immediately, in the election of 1868, the 
State gave its electoral vote to Horatio Sey- 
mour, the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent. This frightened the Republicans in 
Washington. 

Troops were hurried back into Georgia. 
The Federal men clamped down in a hurry. 
The State was compelled to return the 
ejected Negroes to their seats in the legis- 
lature and to ratify the 15th amendment 
before being admitted to the Union again, 
Congress wrote a new list of qualifications 
for whites before they could serve in the 
legislature and gave the governor power to 
use Federal troops when he needed them. 
The State was driven back into line. 

Election promise: The situation changed 
but little until Rutherford B. Hays went 
into the White House after the disputed 
election of 1876 with a promise that he 
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would take the Federal troops out of the 
South. By that time, there had been such 
a revulsion of opinion in the North that 
Republicans had all but lost the Presidency. 

It is this 10-year period of bitterness, 
when carpetbaggers and Negroes, backed by 
Federal bayonets, ruled the South, that 
southern Senators think of when President 
Eisenhower and northern Senators speak of 
basing a civil-rights law upon the old Re- 
construction Acts. Their grandfathers felt 
the bayonets, were shouldered away from 
the polls by northern soldiers, saw the loot- 
ing of their States. The use of Federal 
power carries real meaning to them. 


Mr. RUSSELL subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I cali the attention of the Sen- 
ate to an article entitled “When Federal 
Bayonets Did Rule the South,” which has 
been printed in the Recorp, on the re- 
quest of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THurmonpd] and which ap- 
peared in this week’s U. S. News & World 
Report. 

I refer to this article, not to revive 
bitter memories of a very tragic period 
in our Nation’s history, but to give some 
background in justification of the appre- 
hension some of us feel when force bills 
are suggested, because in our early days 
we were regaled with stories of that very 
black period of our Nation’s history. 

It may develop, Mr. President, that 
though we did penance for the folly of 
secession in anguish and tears and suf- 
fering, and though we were called upon 
to make sacrifices and to endure humil- 
iations which no other section of this 
land has ever been asked to endure, it 
was a blessing in disguise to all of these 
United States, because it gave the people 
of the area from which I am honored to 
come a great awareness of the danger 
of force and of the unspeakable horrors 
and degradation of military occupation. 

I well remember that back in the 1940’s 
before Pearl Harbor, a bill which would 
have abolished the draft and would have 
disbanded the forces we had assembled 
in the effort to prepare for the attack 
that fell at Pearl Harbor failed by only 
one vote in the House of Representatives. 
I opposed that bill in the Senate very 
vigorously. One of my colleagues chided 
me. He said, “You fellows from the 
South are too militant.” I said, My 
friend, we are perhaps no more militant 
than any other section of this land, but 
we know what it means to be occupied by 
military force. We know what it means 
to lose every right and every liberty we 
are supposed to enjoy as American citi- 
zens, and indeed to have the elemental 
rights human beings are supposed to 
possess curtailed and repressed. So 
when you talk about the threat of mili- 
tary occupation of any part of these 
United States, we vote solidly to main- 
tain the power and the might to pre- 
vent it.” 

An examination of the yea-and-nay 
votes in the House and in the Senate 
on that bill will disclose that but for the 
almost solid opposition of southern Sen- 
ators and southern Members of the 
House of Representatives, we would have 
been naked and defenseless in the days 
that followed Pearl Harbor. We would 
have had practically no military forces 
at all, and could well have lost World 
War II, and in so doing have lost every- 
thing every American citizen holds 
dear. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
not to exceed 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Massachusetts, my home State, has al- 
ways felt strongly about the rights of an 
individual citizen. At the same time, it 
always has believed in a government that 
begins at home. The town meetings in 
Massachusetts each year stand as a sym- 
bol of home rule. It is interesting to 
note that Massachusetts did not ratify 
the Bill of Rights—the first 10 amend- 
ments to our Constitution—until 1939. It 
was upon my recommendation as Gov- 
ernor to the State legislature that the 
Bill of Rights was ratified. Notification 
of that fact was recevied by me in an 
embossed parchment signed by Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull. 

This late ratification was not because 
the citizens of Massachusetts in 1789 
did not agree with what was asked. 
They refused to ratify the Bill of Rights 
because it did not go far enough in pro- 
tecting the rights of the individual citi- 
zen. So I say, we in Massachusettts 
have always believed in promoting the 
privileges and rights of the individual 
citizen, and in stimulating responsibility 
to exercise them. 

The primary right of the individual in 
a free government is the right to vote; 
otherwise, he cannot take any part in 
his government and thereby is deprived 
of his freedom. Naturally, a free citi- 
zen has other rights than merely the 
right to vote. He has the right to sit on 
a jury of his peers; the right to be a 
litigant; to have a fair trial when 
charged with a crime; generally, the 
right to equal protection under the law; 
the right to hold public office, the oppor- 
tunity for an education, and others. 
But, when we give him the right to vote, 
we give him the opportunity to help to 
solve his other problems by electing offi- 
cials who may be responsive to his needs 
at the local, State, or National levels. 

If every citizen who is qualified to vote 
is assured of the right to vote and does 
vote, then certainly we will have a gov- 
ernment that represents the people of 
the community, State, or Nation. We 
will have a government which, in its 
judgment, is responsive to the needs of 
the majority of its citizens. If it is not, 
then it can be turned out at the next 
election. Under such circumstances, 
neither Federal nor State nor local offi- 
cials can indefinitely flout the popular 
will. 

At the same time that we are consider- 
ing the right of every individual to vote, 
we must look carefully at the foundation 
upon which our system of life is built 
here in the United States—the system of 
keeping our Government close to the 
people which it represents. I have al- 
ways believed that our system of life be- 
gins with a good home in a happy com- 
munity, where children will have oppor- 
tunities to get ahead, where their parents 
can take their part in community life un- 
der a sound local administration, in a 
healthy, busy State with a State govern- 
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mens that is promoting the common wel- 
are. 

So we give to our local authorities the 
responsibility within their localities, to 
the State governments the responsibili- 
ties within their jurisdiction, and to the 
Federal Government in Washington the 
responsibility for our national security 
and our international relations. We 
hand to it those domestic problems which 
concern more than one State; or involve 
the resources of more than one State. 

To solve the problem of civil rights 
for the individual in a sound manner, we 


‘must balance these two fundamental 


concepts of government—the rights of 
the individual versus the principle of 
3 the government close to the peo- 
ple. 

The right to vote is clear. It is truly 
a national right. If all individuals can 
vote, they can solve their problems by 
electing officials responsive to their de- 
mands and to their needs. Many of the 
other rights that each one of us has as an 
individual citizen will come in time, with 
patience and understanding, when the 
right for all who are entitled to vote is 
given, and they exercise the sacred priv- 
ilege of the franchise. 

But, when we permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment through its Attorney General— 
one individual official—in his discretion, 
to enter into a community at the request 
of two or more individual citizens—and 
either with or without the request of the 
local authorities—we violate one of the 
cardinal] principles upon which our Gov- 
ernment is founded, namely, the prin- 
ciple of home rule or government close 
to the people. Such action taken at the 
discretion of one Federal official may be 
in direct opposition to the best judgment 
of local officials. Certainly it weakens 
the authority of and respect for State 
officials, including the governor of the 
State, the State attorney general, the 
district or prosecuting attorney of a 
county, the local police, and all who must 
keep the peace and protect the welfare 
in the locality or in the State. I speak 
feelingly on this question because as a 
governor for 6 years, I felt the impact 
of Federal dictation on local, State ad- 
ministration, and sensed the harm done 
to State responsibility. In the end, in- 
dividual and civil rights are not pro- 
moted but may be demoted by such broad 
powers of a Federal official to intervene. 
The powers granted under part III as 
now drafted are so broad that they may 
well extend beyond the problems com- 
monly considered in this bill. I can 
think of a number of such possible ex- 
tensions. 

Furthermore, this bill for civil rights 
proposes to establish a thoughtfully con- 
ceived Commission to study the problem 
of civil rights throughout the length 
and breadth of our land. We give it 
time to make further recommendations 
by which we can promote the civil rights 
of an individual. 

At the same time, this bill, when it be- 
comes law, guarantees each qualified 
person the constitutional right of an in- 
dividual to vote. Let us watch the prog- 
ress thereby made. Let us not in our 
desire to promote the civil rights of an 
individual take other steps that may in 
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the long run remove rights, privileges, 
and responsibilities he now has. 

For these reasons, very briefly ex- 
pressed, I intend to vote to eliminate 
part III, entitled “Strengthening Civil 
Rights” from the bill because, in my 
judgment, part III may not strengthen, 
but rather weaken, the civil rights of an 
individual. If later there are offered to 
the bill amendments which, in my 
opinion, strengthen civil rights without 
impairing the principle of local re- 
sponsibility, I shall hope to support 


them. I have long been an advocate of 


civil rights. 

I shall vote for part IV, entitled “To 
Provide Means of Further Securing and 
Protecting the Right to Vote“ because 
that right is fundamental to our way of 
life. I trust that part I, establishing a 
commission on civil rights, will pass be- 
cause it will give us over the next few 
years further recommendations upon 
which to pass judgment. Part II simply 
provides for an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in the Department of Justice to help 
that Department forward its duties. 

Mr. President, I have taken this op- 


` portunity briefly to express my best 


judgment upon the very deep and far- 
reaching problem of civil rights upon 
which the Senate of the United States 
will act. When we vote upon this bill, 
we cast our judgment upon a problem 
that is fundamental, a problem that will 
affect our way of life, the lives of our 
children and grandchildren and later 
generations to come. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order in the Cham- 
ber? The distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts is making an important 
statement. I should like to hear his 
remarks without distraction. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. THYE. Is the Senate still in the 
morning hour? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senate is in the morning hour. The 
Senator from Massachusetts asked per- 
mission to address the Senate for longer 
than 3 minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have only one 
more sentence, and then I shall be 
through. 

We exercise our responsibility not 
alone to the people of our individual 
States, but essentially our obligations as 
United States Senators to all the people 
of the country which we love and the 
Government which we serve. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the able Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts for his very fine statement. 
He, like many others of us, is a moderate, 
temperate man. He would like to see 
the proposed change in our law accom- 
plished. Let me say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that I appreciate his 
Statement. I thought it was very fine, 
and that it was typical of the admirable 
qualities which he had displayed many 
times on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I also express my 
appreciation to the able senior Senator 
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from New Jersey [Mr. Smrrx] for the 
fine statement he made earlier. 

It is my intention, in a moment or two, 
to ask unanimous consent to modify the 
amendment offered on behalf of the Sen - 
ator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN] and 
myself so that it will strike out only sec- 
tion 121. Iwas encouraged by what the 
Senator from Massachusetts said, to the 
effect that he desired to eliminate the 
whole of part III, and his statement that 
if later amendments were offered to the 
bill which, in his opinion, would 
strengthen civil rights without impairing 
the principle of local responsibility, he 
would support such amendments. 

I see no reason why the amendment 
offered by the Senator from California 
[Mr. Know ann] and the Senator from 
Minnesota should not be very promptly 
adopted by the Senate. It involves a 
subject which might have been handled 
in separate legislation, but certainly 
there is no reason to vote against the 
amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and the Senator from Minnesota. 

In line with suggestions made by the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
I wish to modify the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIken] and myself so as to strike out 
only section 121, leaving the remainder 
of part III in the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent, even though 
it may not be in order in the morning 
hour, that the amendment may be so 
modified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the modification of the 
amendment? 

Mr. AIKEN. As I understand, unan- 
imous consent is not necessary to modi- 
fy one’s own amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not raise any 
objection, but I did not quite understand 
what the Senator from New Mexico was 
saying with reference to the purpose of 
his suggestion. If we are going to amend 
or modify amendments, I should like 
to know what the purpose of it is. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have stated what 
the purpose is. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not quite un- 
derstand the Senator. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I shall be very 
happy to state it again. My original mo- 
tion was to strike part III. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
came to me and said, “Why do you not 
take the portion that remains in part 
III and put it into part IV? I suggested 
that the Senator do that. However, what 
I am doing is narrowing my motion to 
have it apply to section 121 only, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have no objec- 
tion, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico? The Chair hears 
none, and the amendment is modified 
accordingly. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I had pre- 
pared an answer to the question just 
asked by the Senator from Minnesota. 
The effect of the modification of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. CASE] and 
myself will be to permit Members of the 
Senate to vote for the Knowland-Hum- 
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phrey amendment, and then to vote to 
strike the objectional portion of part 
III without embarrassment. 

As a matter of fact, there should now 
be no objection by anyone to approving 
the Knowland-Humphrey amendment, 
It repeals an obsolete law which is un- 
necessary and which ought not to re- 
main in the statutes. 

I hope the Knowland-Humphrey 
amendment will be agreed to by unani- 
mous vote, and I believe it will be. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, Mr. 
President, it is true, as the Senator from 
New Mexico has stated, that my first 
amendment would transfer section 122 
from part III to part IV, but I later sub- 
mitted an amendment which would pre- 
serve section 122 in part III. 

As I understand, the Senator from 
New Mexico is modifying his amendment 
to conform to the second amendment I 
have presented, which is identified as 
7-17T-57-A, which preserves section 122. 
It deals wholly with the establishment 
of jurisdiction for Federal courts to en- 
tertain suits relating to the right to vote. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That has been done 
because it was originally the Senators 
proposal, With his permission, I have 
added him as a cosponsor, and I thank 
him very much for his suggestion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should like 
to ask the distinguished Senator a ques- 
tion, if I may have the attention of the 
distinguished minority leader and of the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. HUMPHREY]. As I understand, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered on the 
Knowland-Humphrey amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The 
Senator is correct, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In the light 
of the statement made by the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], I should like 
to ascertain from the minority leader 
and the Senator from Minnesota, if they 
would be agreeable, so far as they are 
concerned, as the authors of the amend- 
ment, to vote on it today. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. I can say to the 
distinguished Senator from Texas that 
I hope very much the Senate will be 
able to vote on the pending amendment 
today. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the views 
of the Senator from California. I hope 
we can vote on it today. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I wonder 
whether we could prepare a unanimous- 
consent agreement, so that Members of 
the Senate could be on notice at about 
what time we would have a yea-and-nay 
vote on the amendment. How much 
time would the minority leader desire in 
support of the amendment? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I would say that if 
we had an hour and a half for debate on 
the pending amendment that that would 
be sufficient time, if it were equally di- 
vided. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is that 
agreeable to the Senator from Minne- 
sota? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe that will 
be more than enough time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall wish 
to confer with other Members of the 
Senate in that connection. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to subscribe to what the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] has 
stated. So far as I am concerned, I am 
ready to vote at once. I hope the Know- 
land-Humphrey amendment will receive 
the unanimous vote of the Senate. It is 
an amendment which should be adopted. 
I should think it would not be necessary 
to discuss that amendment for an hour 
and a half. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course, we can 
always yield back the remainder of our 
time, if we do not need all of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Senator 
is correct. I wished to find out what the 
disposition of the authors of the amend- 
ment was before I conferred with other 
Members of the Senate on the subject. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES BY 
MEMBERS OF THE INDONESIAN 
PARLIAMENT 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, June 26, we in the United 
States Senate and its Members were 
honored by a visit of a group of 12 mem- 
bers of the Indonesian Parliament. 
These representatives of the Republic of 
Indonesia, one of our sister republics in 
the world family of democratic nations, 
have been touring the United States to 
meet Americans and become acquainted 
with our institutions. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, our 
American press seems to have paid little 
attention to the presence of these Indo- 
nesian legislators in our. midst. I am 
sure that this has not been intentional, 
but even so, itis unfortunate. The peo- 
ple of the United States should be made 
more aware of the opportunity of meet- 
ing these friends of ours because such 
meetings work to the advantage of both 
ourselves and them through the develop- 
ment of better understanding. 

The importance of our American press 
should not be overlooked, because it 
plays a significant role in such commu- 
nication of understanding and ideas. 

My own State of Minnesota was visited 
by three of these gentlemen, and their 
visit was commented on last Wednesday 
in an editorial in the Minneapolis Morn- 
ing Tribune. I ask unanimous consent 
that this editorial appear in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 
It is a very intelligent editorial comment, 
and I commend its reading to my col- 
leagues. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LITTLE THINGS ARE Bic 

In the painstaking job of building inter- 
national understanding, the little things 
often count for more than the big things. 

Or put it another way: Things that seem 
trivial to one of the parties involved assume 
large proportions for the other. 

All very obvious, you may be saying. 
Nothing we haven't known for a long time. 

Maybe so, but we suspect that even the 
most cosmopolitan American, trying to help 
overseas visitors understand this country, 
would constantly run up against surprising 
new demonstrations of these truths. 

The current visit to this city and State of 
three distinguished members of Indonesia's 
Parliament is a case in point. 
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These men are part of a parliamentary 
delegation of 12, which has split into small 
groups so that its members may get the most 
out of observing work in their own profes- 
sions and fields of interest during a 10-week 
visit in America. 

The men visiting Minneapolis and Minne- 
sota have nothing but good to say about the 
friendship and hospitality of ordinary Amer- 
icans they have met, It seems certain that 
during their stay they have been disabused 
of some of their previous notions about 
America. 

Two are doctors of medicine, one is an edu- 
cator, and it is a good bet that all have found 
their observation of American educational 
and medical facilities interesting and in- 
structive. 

Yet, when you talk at length with two of 
the three, you discover that one negative fac- 
tor is weighing at least as heavily as any of 
the positive ones: what they call the Ameri- 
can news blackout on the visit of their dele- 
gation. 

They concede this has not been country- 
wide. The Sunday Tribune carried an inter- 
view that ran more than half a column, and 
at least one of the three, Dr. H. Ali Akbar, 
expressed satisfaction on reading it. A paper 
in Harrisburg, Pa., carried their picture and 
last Friday the New York Times ran an ac- 
count of a Harlem tour by two of their col- 
leagues, including the President of Parlia- 
ment. 

But these men cannot forget that in stops 
from Honolulu ail the way to Washington 
they were ignored by the local press, in spite 
of the fact that this is the first delegation 
from the Indonesian Parliament to visit the 
United States. 

It is hard to convince them that this is not 
a deliberate blackout, related directly to the 
current State Department attitude toward 
President Sukarno’s new guided democracy. 
You can say to them by way of pacification: 
This is unfortunate but it represents negli- 
gence, certainly not malice. You have the 
feeling they are only partially convinced, for 
they persist in using the word “blackout.” 

It would be unfair to conclude that it is 
their respective personal vanities that have 
been wounded. It is surely not that. It is 
the delicate sensitivity of a new nation at 
work here—a sensitivity easily hurt by any- 
thing that seems to indicate lack of respect 
and lack of equal treatment at the hand of 
the white man and the West. 

We may protest that this is unreasonable. 
It remains a fact—a fact directly related to 
the success or failure of United States efforts 
in a part of the world of which most of us 
know little. 

The little things can be as important as 
military alliances or economic aid and, even 
when we find them baffling, all of us—the 
press included—must handle them carefully 
as part of the price of free-world leadership. 

We must do this because, to the peoples on 
the receiving end, the little things are not 
little at all, but big things. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Presidential press secretary replied to 
the statement I made before the Senate 
last Friday about the incredible irrespon- 
sibility of this administration in matters 
pertaining to our national defense. 

Able and personable gentleman that 
he is, Mr. Hagerty was hard put to justify 
his position. But he has contributed a 
very real service, because he has shown 
clearly the effort being made to disasso- 
ciate the President from certain activ- 
ities of this administration. 
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He tried to show I was wrong because 
President Eisenhower did not actually 
write the two letters asking for a further 
reduction in the military budget, which 
only a few weeks ago he was urging be 
approved. 

I did not say President Eisenhower 
wrote these two letters. But Mr. Hager- 
ty’s implication that because he did not 
write them he has no responsibility for 
them is a strange and dangerous innova- 
tion in American politics. 

Secretary Wilson signed one of the 
letters brought up and discussed between 
the House and Senate conferees, and Mr. 
Wilson reports to the President and the 
President only. 

Director of the Budget Brundage 
signed the other. Mr. Brundage reports 
only to the President; in fact, he is ac- 
tually a member of the President’s per- 
sonal staff, as are all Budget Directors 
under all Presidents. 

A column this morning by an informed 
newspaperman on national defense, Mr. 
Stewart Alsop, entitled Who's Loony?” 
gives the facts in crisp and clear fashion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Alsop's article be printed 
in the Recor at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

Wo's Loony? 
(By Stewart Alsop) 

The way the Eisenhower administration's 
defense budget has been handled suggests a 
simple question: Is somebody in the admin- 
istration loony? For looniness seems the 
obvious explanation of what has happened. 
Consider the peculiar drama in seven acts: 

Act 1: The President submits to Congress 
a defense budget of $38.5 billion. The budget 
revolt boils up. The President invites Con- 
gress to cut his budget. The House obliges, 
slicing the defense budget by a whopping 
$2.6 billion. 

Act 2: The President decides to defend his 
budget after all. The defense budget, he 
says, in effect, can take a cut of $1.4 billion 
without doing any harm (which, of course, 
suggests that the budget as originally pro- 
posed was heavily inflated, as charged by the 
economizers). But, he says, it is absolutely 
essential that at least $1.2 billion of the 
House cut be restored. 

Act 3: As the budget battle reaches a 
climax, the President goes on the air with 
a passionate plea for his defense and for- 
eign-aid budgets. To fail to restore the 
minimum of $1.2 billion would be, he warns, 
a fearful gamble with national security. 

Act 4: Like a couple of middle-aged Loch- 
invars, Republican Senator LEVERETT SALTON- 
STALL and Democratic Senator STUART SYM- 
INGTON ride to the rescue, in response to the 
President’s anguished plea. Breasting the 
economy tide, at considerable political risk 
to themselves, they fight and bleed to get 
as much as possible of the House cut re- 
stored in the Senate. They do well. The 
Senate passes a defense budget restoring 
almost a billion dollars of the House cut. 

Act 5: House and Senate conferees meet, 
with blood in their eyes, for the decisive 
struggle to determine whether the House or 
Senate defense budgets shall prevail, The 
odds favor the Senate version emerging in 
substance. 

Act 6, Secretary of Defense Charles Wilson 
sends a letter to the Senate-House confer- 
ence, which is seconded by a letter to the 
same effect from Budget Chief Brundage. It 
seems that the Defense Department does not 
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need the $1.2 pillion, which the President 
nad described as “the dividing line between 
national danger and excessive spending,” 
after all. 

Indeed, the $1 billion for which SYMING- 
TON and SALToNsTALL fought in response to 
the President’s plea is not needed either. 
Thanks to heavy reduction in defense 
(which do not—heaven forbid—represent a 
fearful gamble) the Defense Department can 
get along fine if only about half that amount 
is restored. 

Act 7 is still being played out. But as this 
is written, the Senate-House conferees are 
busy noting S. R.”—for “Senate recedes“ 
on item after item in the defense budget. 
The prospect is that the defense budget will 
end up at or near the level set by the House 
economizers, which, according to the Presi- 
dent himself, would lead to national danger. 

Nor does the story end there. For this 
strange maneuver also makes it extremely 
probable that the heavy House cuts in the 
foreign-aid program, for which the President 
also pleaded so passionately in his television 
speeches, will substantially stand. More 
than that, the sorry record of tergiversation 
has left the sourest possible taste in the 
mouths of those who fought on the Presi- 
dent's side in the battle of the budget—above 
all the Democrats, who are, after all, in con- 
trol of both Houses and will remain so at 
least through the next session. 

“If Ike thinks we're going to stick our necks 
out for him again,” one of them has re- 
marked, “he’s got another think coming.” 

The question remains: How did it hap- 
pen? Aside from the obvious explanation of 
simple looniness, the basic answer seems to 
be that the administration has painted itself 
into a corner in its handling of defense 
financing. For more than 4 years it has lived 
on the fat of previous appropriations, and 
on one-shot savings. Now there is no more 
fat, and no more fake economies to be made. 

This time has come, moreover, at just the 
point where the missiles and other weapons 
are coming into production and must be paid 
for, if this country is not to lose the arms 
race with the Soviets. In this situation, the 
administration could choose between heavier 
defense spending, or a balanced budget and 
a future tax cut. The strange drama re- 
counted above means that the administra- 
tion has chosen the latter course, which does 
indeed represent a fearful gamble. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp only a few— 
17, to be exact—of the many almost un- 
believably conflicting statements about 
the defense budget made by many per- 
sons in high authority during recent 
months. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ADMINISTRATION’S VIEWS ON FISCAL YEAR 
1958 BUDGET 


President Eisenhower (January 16, 1957, 
budget message): “It is a carefully balanced 
budget. * * * I consider it well adapted to 
the needs of the present and the future.” 

Secretary Humphrey (January 17, 1957, 
press conference): “There are a lot of places 
in this budget that can be cut.” 

President Eisenhower (January 23, 1957, 
press conference): As long as the Ameri- 
can people demand and, in my opinion, de- 
serve the kind of services that this budget 
provides, we have got to spend this kind of 
money.” 

Under Secretary Burgess (March 11, 1957, 
American Bankers Association): “But after 
all explanations, the budget is still too big 
for the future best good of the citizens of 
this country.” 
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President Eisenhower (March 13, 1957, 
press conference): “If there are to be any 
great cuts in the budget, I can see only the 
cutting out or the elimination or slowing 
up, at least, of some of these great programs. 
Otherwise, there is no great amount to be 
saved.” 

President Eisenhower (May 14, 1957, tele- 
vised broadcast): “I earnestly believe that 
this defense budget represents, in today’s 
world, the proper dividing line between na- 
tional danger on the one hand and excessive 
expenditures on the other, If it is mate- 
rially cut, I believe the country would be 
taking a fearful gamble. For myself, I have 
seen unwise military cuts before. I have 
seen their terrible consequences. I am de- 
termined to do all I can to see that we do not 
follow that foolhardy road again.” 

Secretary Wilson (May 23, 1957, Senate 
appropriations); In referring to House cuts: 
“If permitted to stand, I believe that reduc- 
tions of the magnitude proposed would 
amount to gambling unwisely with the se- 
curity of the Nation. * * * Our 1958 budget 
program is both austere and carefully bal- 
anced.” 

Admiral Radford (May 23, 1957, Senate 
appropriations): “We believe it to be a 
sound budget and a necessary one if we are 
to have the type of defense for this country 
which will insure the security of our people 
and institutions. * * * Imerely wish to em- 
phasize for the record that our 1958 budget 
program is as well balanced as the best mili- 
tary planning and thinking could devise. 
Large cuts in the budget would not only dis- 
turb that balance but, in the opinion of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, would risk the security 
of the Nation and the Free World.” 

Secretary Brucker (May 24, 1957, Senate 
appropriations): “Any reduction in this 
budget would considerably handicap us in 
our efforts as a member of the defense team 
to provide adequately for the security of 
the United States.” 

General Taylor (May 24, 1957, Senate ap- 
propriations): “Thus it is that I assure the 
committee as Chief of Staff, that the Army 
needs every dollar of the President's 1958 
budget if it is to be able to field and 
fight the Army forces which are essential to 
our security.” 

Secretary Gates (May 28, 1957, Senate ap- 
propriations): “The budget presented to 
Congress by the President of the United 
States for the Department of the Navy was 
tailored to meet our minimum require- 
ments. It was a carefully planned, cal- 
culated, and reviewed estimate of the cost 
of our programs * . Only a drastic 
change in world affairs can permit major re- 
adjustments in our naval program, and this 
budget which supports it.” 

Admiral Burke (May 28, 1957, Senate ap- 
propriations): “It is a solid budget which 
has been repeatedly reviewed to make sure 
it includes only the most essential items. 
It is a minimum budget. It cannot be re- 
duced without serious effect upon well-con- 
sidered programs essential to our national 
security.” 

Secretary Douglas (May 29, 1957, Senate 
appropriations): “In my judgment our 
budget for fiscal year 1958 requests a mini- 
mum of funds to carry out our fiscal year 
1958 Air Force program * * * it is an aus- 
tere budget.” 

General Twining (May 29, 1957, Senate 
appropriations): “The Air Force budget, as 
presented to you today, has already been 
reduced to a point which lies in what I 
consider to be a dangerous area.” 

Assistant Secretary McNeil (June 4, 1957, 
Senate appropriations): We have been in- 
formed that considering the anticipated rev- 
enues of the Government, and the statu- 
tory debt limit, expendtiures for the Depart- 
ment of Defense must not substantially ex- 
ceed the budget estimate of $38 billion dur- 
ing the coming year.” 
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Secretary Wilson (June 28, 1957, to Sec- 
retaries of Army, Navy, and Air Force): 
“Pending the apportionment of funds for 
fiscal year 1958: * * + (3) no actions will 
be taken to increase the scope of pro- 
grams, undertake new programs or new in- 
crements of present programs unless the 
use of funds for such purposes has been 
Specifically approved by the Secretary of 
Defense.” 

Director Brundage (to all members of the 
Cabinet): “The President has requested 
that all agencies in the executive branch 
keep the rates of commitments, obligations, 
and expenditures for fiscal year 1958 at or 
below the level for the fiscal year 1957,” 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
as these statements are read, it should 
be remembered they were not made over 
a period of years, but in recent weeks 
and months. 

Let me point out that President Eisen- 
hower is now approving expenditure 
ceilings which heavily reduce, not only 
our research and development, produc- 
tion, and training with respect to the 
more conventional weapons, but also our 
research and development, production, 
and training with respect to missiles. 

As a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and the Subcommit- 
tee on Disarmament, I know of nothing 
which justifies this radical shift in our 
programing. 

More than ever, figures now dominate 
forces, and in that this Nation, the rich- 
est in the history of the world, is the 
basic power left against communism, the 
President should tell the people why he 
has decided on this policy of unilateral 
disarmament, 


POSTAL PAY LEGISLATION 


Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, in my 
home city, and in my State, I know 
many postal employees, personally. I 
know how devoted they are to their 
branch of Government service, and to 
giving the best they have to our people. 
I also know some of the hardships under 
which they labor. I know of the part- 
time jobs in which they and their fami- 
lies engage in order to live modestly and 
decently. 

Postal employees in America are un- 
derpaid. As a result, there is a large, 
unfortunate, and costly turnover of em- 
ployment in the postal service. To train 
a man, only to have him leave the service 
for a more attractive position in private 
business, is a waste which could be elim- 
inated by realistic salary legislation. 

I desire to document the starting turn- 
over in some of the post offices of my 
State. I ask unanimous consent that a 
tabulation of personnel changes in 34 
California post offices be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my com- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, when 
the problem of realiste take-home pay 
for postal employees is considered in the 
Senate, I suggest that Senators ascertain 
the percentage of turnovers in their own 
States. If, as I believe, they will be in 
the general area of these California fig- 
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ures, they will demonstrate one more 
persuasive reason why postal salaries are 
out of line. 


ExHIBIT 1 
Percentage | Number 
City turnover | separated 
1956 

Alhambra 50.0 
Altadena... 75.0 
Beverly I 
Bur Uugamo. 41.8 

Canoga Park. 240.0 
Chula Vista. 27.0 
Compton. 43.0 
Davis. -..- 50.0 
El Monte. 39.0 
Gardena. 58.0 
(Alendale 345.0 
Huntington Park. 41.0 
Tnglewood___....-.- 42.0 
Livermore. 55.0 |. 
Long Beach.. 622.0 |. 
Los Angeles. 21.9 
Los Gato 15.4 
North H 48.0 
Ontario. 225.0 
Oxnard... 10.0 
Palo Alto. 25.0 
Pasadena __ _- 35. 
Redwood City. 56. 


Riverside... 


Santa Ana 
Sacramento.. 
San Lorenzo. 
San Diego... 
San Jose.. 
San Pedro. 


Wilmington. 
Whittier 


Total, 34 offices 
AVerage. r 


‘To mee fot a e 
? Approxim: 
3 Total not ately. as 9 offices did not send total 
pias employees separated during 1956, 
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ET o June 1957, 49 separated. 
e 1956. 5 months of 1957, 30 perce! 

7 ist 4 months of 1957, 42 — . nE separations. 
* Separated in 1956 in 25 offices, 


THE NEED FOR CONTINUED OPPOSI- 
TION TO THE BOW RESOLUTION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement prepared by me 
relative to the so-called Bow resolution. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR WILEY 

Mr. President, apparently we may expect 
still more misguided efforts to jeopardize the 
national security by renouncing the status- 
of-forces treaties. I reiterate today my con- 
tinuing, unalterable opposition to renuncia- 
tion of these treaties. 

I heartily endorse the continued sound 
position of the President of the United 
States, as expressed over the weekend in a 
letter to House Republican Leader JOSEPH 
W. Martin, Jr. In that letter, the President 
pointed out that legislation to bar trials in 
foreign courts of United States servicemen 
stationed overseas would “gravely threaten 
our security, alienate our friends, and give 
aid and comfort to those who want to de- 
stroy our way of life.” 

Last week, by a vote of 134 to 134, the 
House of Representatives narrowly defeated 
a move to attach an antistatus-of-forces 
treaty amendment to the foreign aid bill. 
But we may expect still another effort in 
the form of the Bow resolution, which is still 
pending before the House Rules Committee. 

Rarely have we heretofore witnessed pro- 
posed legislation so harmful to the very 
cause in whose name it was prepared. Let 
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it be noted that if the status-of-forces 
treaties were renounced, American service- 
men would have no protection whatsoever 
for offenses committed off duty overseas. 

In other words, the proponents of destroy- 
ing these treaties would harm the very serv- 
icemen in whose name they say they are 
acting. 

It has long been international law that a 
sovereign nation has a right of trial for 
offenses committed within its territory. 

Thanks to these status-of-forces treaties, 
however, our servicement are given protec- 
tion. 

When the House of Representatives came 
close to passing the antitreaty amendment, 
it virtually disregarded the unanimous posi- 
tion adopted by the leadership of the execu- 
tive branch of Government. That includes 
the position of the President of the United 
States; the Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles; the Secretary of Defense, Charles E. 
Wilson; the Under Secretary of State, Robert 
Murphy. 

I know of no official—diplomatic, legal, mi!- 
itary—of the United States Government 
who regards this antitreaty amendment as 
anything but tending toward the utmost 
danger to the well-being of the United States. 

The case for renouncing these treaties is 
compiled of a mixture of misinformation, 
illogical fear of foreigners, lack of under- 
standing of international law, and all-out 
isolationism. 

The Kremlin's leaders in Moscow could 
want few objectives more dearly than to see 
the status-of-forces treaties scrapped. If 
those treaties were destroyed, America would 
have to dismantle its foreign bases and 
bring its servicemen home, because no for- 
eign government will tolerate a violation of 
its sovereign rights and prerogatives. 

One of the most basic trends today is na- 
tionalism. Even so good a friend of ours 
as Gen. Carlos Romulo of the Philippines 
has warned America that even his Philippine 
countrymen feel strongly on this issue of 
having the right to try American service- 
men in foreign courts. 

We should not fear our friends, any more 
than our friends should fear us. 

The record of past foreign trials of Amer- 
ican servicemen shows that in over 70 per- 
cent of the cases, the right of trial has been 
waived back to American military courts. 
The record shows that foreign courts have 
“bent over backward” to be lenient to our 
servicemen. 

The record shows that in those relatively 
few instances, where Americans have been 
convicted for off-duty offenses, the sen- 
tences have been rather light. 

The record shows that our men have been 
given every legal protection which could 
possibly be provided for them. 

That, we are sure, will be the situation in 
the Girard case, as in other cases, 

Let it be clearly noted that I am just as 
interested as anyone else in protecting the 
rights of those who serve in the uniform 
of our country abroad. When a man is 
Grafted for overseas duty, he goes where he is 
sent by higher authority. He is, therefore, 
entitled to the protection of the United 
States Government, and there is every indi- 
cation that he is getting every bit of protec- 
tion to which he is entitled under interna- 
tional law and treaty. 

I earnestly hope that the American people 
will not heed those who are seeking the de- 
struction of these vital treaties which are so 
crucial to our own defense, 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL—TELEVI- 
SION INTERVIEWS WITH SENA- 
TOR RUSSELL 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on yes- 
terday, on the Columbia Broadcasting 
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System television network, the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
took part in the program Face the Na- 
tion. The subject of the interview was 
the civil rights bill which now is before 
the Senate. The Senator from Georgia 
touched upon the main points of the bill, 
and did so in a very fine manner. I think 
his remarks are of value to the entire 
Congress and the Nation; and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
at this point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FACE THE NATION 

ANNOUNCER. Senator RUSSELL, 
Nation, 

You are about to see Senator RICHARD 
RussEtt, Democrat, of Georgia, and leader 
of the forces opposing the civil rights legis- 
lation currently before the United States 
Senate, Face the Nation, with questions from 
veteran correspondents representing the Na- 
tion’s press—Warren Duffee, Senate corre- 
spondent for the United Press; Bill Shadel, 
of CBS News; and William H. Lawrence, na- 
tional correspondent for the New York Times. 
And now from CBS News and Public Affairs, 
today’s moderator of Face the Nation, Griff- 
ing Bancroft. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Tomorrow the United States 
Senate starts its third week of debate 
on the civil rights bill. Many think this 
may be the decisive week, at least decisions 
are promised on some fundamental issues 
about how far this bill is going to go, and 
everybody seems divided on that except the 
southerners who are pretty well united in 
really preferring that it doesn't go anywhere 
at all. 

Well, Senator RUSSELL, there is no question 
about the leadership of these southerners. 
You are it—a tribute not only to your 24 
years in the Senate, but to your parliamen- 
tary skill which I am sure you are about to 
prove is as great here as it is in the Senate, 
and so without further preamble, let’s have 
the first question from Mr. Lawrence. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Senator RUSSELL, now that 
the civil-rights bill is on the floor and we 
have had some debate about it, is there any 
civil-rights bill that you, as a southerner, a 
Senator from the State of Georgia, could 
conscientiously support? 

Senator Russet, Oh, indeed, Mr. Law- 
rence. I am as much in favor of civil rights 
as any man in the United States. I think 
all Americans are in favor of bigger and 
better civil rights for all, but we have in 
these bills a question of where one indi- 
vidual’s—one group's civil rights might col- 
lide with the civil rights of another indi- 
vidual or another group. 

Now, it is not that easy a question to 
answer. I am strongly in fayor of all our 
constitutional civil rights. 

Mr. SHAvEL. Senator RUSSELL, if this bill is 
made à guaranty of voting rights only, would 
you vote for the bill? 

Senator RusseLL. Well, if I can write the 
bill, and it guarantees voting rights all over 
the country, as well as guaranteeing that 
those votes would be counted and obviat- 
ing the pressures that are brought to bear 
throughout the United States by all groups 
effecting the voting and coercing the votes 
of individuals, I could very readily support 
a right-to-vote bill, universal in its appli- 
cation. 

Mr. Durree. Senator, under these present 
circumstances, the bill that you have before 
you, could it be, shall we say clarified, modi- 
fied to any extent where you, yourself, might 
possibly support this bill? 

Senator Russenu. It could be rewritten, of 
course. It is a little difficult for us to en- 
thuse over this particular bill. It is brought 
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forward on the premise that the South 
needs a guardian in the form of an Attorney 
General to spank us with the most unusual 
and cruel devices whenever he sees fit. I 
don't think that the premise on which 
this bill is launched, against one section of 
the country, can be justified. 

Mr. Durree. But, Senator, if this thing were 
reduced merely to a voting-rights bill, which 
it has been called by many people—— 

Senator RUSSELL. Yes; it sailed under that 
false flag for a good while. 

Mr. Durrse. All right, supposing it was 
really reduced to a voting-rights bill. Would 
you support it? 

Senator Russi. I undertook to answer 
that question a moment ago. If it can be 
written solely as a voting-rights bill, that 
is universal in its application throughout 
the United States, I would gladly support it. 

Mr. Durrer. Even though it has the words 
“civil rights” in its title? 

Senator RUSSELL. Oh, indeed. The title 
“civil rights,“ of course, is just a tag that is 
applied to this bill. You would be just as 
justified In preparing a tag saying the con- 
tents were sugar-cured ham and tying it 
toapolecat. That wouldn't make that pole- 
cat ham, and the mere fact that you call 
this bill the civil-rights bill doesn't make 
all phases of it a civil-rights bill. 

Mr. SHADEL, Senator, to get down more to 
specifics, the elimination of section 3 of this 
bill that is talked about to do away with one 
objection, I understand on the part of the 
southerners, and then if we came to this, 
some modification of the so-called injunc- 
tion proviso, would this be agreeable to you? 

Senator RUSSELL. I will not accept any part 
of the third part of this bill. That is the 
most all-embracing and far-reaching legis- 
lation—delegating more powers to one man— 
than has ever been brought before the Con- 
gress of the United States, It is a cunningly 
contrived provision. It can be used not only 
as an instrument of oppression in the South, 
but to destroy the way of life and the method 
of operation of school boards and things of 
that kind throughout the entire country. 
That bill poses just as great a threat to the 
school board in let us say Lincoln, Nebr., as 
it does in my hometown of Winder, Ga., be- 
cause it doesn’t undertake to define what is 
a civil right. In reality, if this bill is passed, 
the Congress will ratify every one of the re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court that 
undertake to define new civil rights and es- 
tablish new civil rights for individuals. 

Just let me give you an illustration: Re- 
cently, the Supreme Court handed down a 
decision in a New York case. There the New 
York City charter provided that no person 
who took refuge behind the fifth amendment 
could be an employee of that city. There 
Was a schoolteacher in New York who did 
take refuge in the fifth amendment in a legis- 
lative hearing and he was promptly dis- 
charged. He went to the courts. The New 
York Court of Appeals said that he had no 
right there. He came to the Supreme Court 
and they reversed that decision. The Su- 
preme Court said that the school board 
couldn't discharge him because he took ref- 
uge in the fifth amendment. 

Now, suppose in the city of Lincoln, Nebr., 
the school board undertook to discharge a 
teacher who was accused of being a Com- 
munist and took refuge in the fifth amend- 
ment and refused to answer, if this bill is 
enacted, the Attorney General would have 
the power to move in on that school board, 
enjoin them, put them in jail without a jury 
trial if they refused to continue the man 
in his employment. And I might say as the 
bill stands now, if the citizens of Lincoln, 
Nebr., gathered in the streets or around the 
schoolhouse, resentful of the fact that their 
school board had been thrown in jail in such 
summary fashion and resisted the efforts of 
this man to continue teaching, the Federal 
Government could send up a regiment of 
Marines and tanks and dispel the crowd or 
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jail them all. Now that is the sweep of this 
bill. It would ratify every decision of the 
Supreme Court in this field and empower 
the Attorney General to use these very drastic 
procedures. I could give you a dozen such 
cases. That's the reason why I said that I 
was willing to submit this bill to a national 
referendum. 

Mr. SHADEL. But Senator, is there any feel- 
ing in the Senate that this bill is going to 
go through, as is, without modifications? 

Senator RUSSELL. Not on my part because 
I will certainly die fighting it in my tracks 
before this vicious a bill could go through, 
and I would feel the same way if it were 
aimed at any section of the country. 

Mr. Bancrort. Senator RussELL—— 

Senator Russe... This bill is vote bait. 

Mr. BANCROFT. Senator RUSSELL, you men- 
tioned a referendum of the people. Just 
what is it you propose along that line in 
connection with this bill? 

Senator Russe... Well, there is no ques- 
tion that both of the major parties are cap- 
tive of a very small group within both 
parties that we might call rather extreme 
left wingists, and those groups have con- 
vinced both parties that they have got to 
have the votes of certain bloc votes in some 
of our large cities to win. Therefore, you 
have many men in public life, politicians, 
who have almost mortgaged their souls with 
promises to vote for anything that is called 
a civil rights bill. 

What I am undertaking to do by the 
referendum is to appeal from the politicians 
to the people of this country who would be 
shocked and will be shocked and will 
defeat this bill in a referendum when 
they see the impact it is going to have 
on them. Now it is all well and good, to 
say that as a result of this great cam- 
paign against the South that they would 
take any steps against the South, but this 
bill will affect every section of the country 
as much as it does the South. The school 
integration would be the main effect in the 
South, but your school boards, your State 
laws dealing with subversion against the 
States, this recent decision of the Supreme 
Court that the State of California had to 
license as a lawyer a man who invoked the 
fifth amendment and who said it wasn’t 
any of the board's business as to whether 
he had been a Communist. California had 
a State law that no man who was a member 
of that party could be a lawyer. The Su- 
preme Court wiped it out and said they had 
to license him. Now that is a new civil right 
they have created in that field. Under this 
bill the Attorney General could move in, 
in any State, and jail the board of bar 
examiners without benefit of a jury trial, 
hold them there until they rot unless they 
violated their oath to uphold their State 
laws. People everywhere will oppose this 
bill. 

Mr. Lawrence. Senator, where is there in 
the Constitution, either explicit or implicit, 
authority for a referendum? 

Senator RUSSELL. There is no—— 

Mr. LawrEnce. In the kind of representa- 
tive government we set up where you know 
the little States are equal to the big States 
in the Senate and the House is more or less 
proportional, I just wish to make this point 
about representative government being the 
fundamental thesis of this Constitution. 
Now, I return to my original question which 
you were about to answer in midstream and 
I am sorry 

Senator Russe... Of course, Mr. Lawrence, 
the answer is that there is no express pro- 
vision for a referendum in the Constitution. 
Neither is there any clause that forbids it. 
We submit questions to referendum as to 
whether farmers will approve this plan or 
that plan for planting wheat or corn or 
tobacco and the farmers vote on them and 
the Supreme Court has held that that is a 
valid expression of opinion in that field. 
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It would seem to me that when we are con- 
fronted with a situation like this, when it 
is proposed to ratify every one of these recent 
Supreme Court decisions by an act of Con- 
gress and fix it where a man couldn't even 
appeal it, because if men met to plan, rais- 
ing this question anew, if the Attorney Gen- 
eral wished to do so, he could enjoin them 
and jail them if they were planning even to 
bring a law suit if it has been settled as 
a civil right by one of these recent Supreme 
Court decisions. That would be under the 
clause of the bill that if he has reason to 
believe that they will try to deny the man 
the right be can proceed. Now you can tell 
me that Herbert Brownell would not bring 
such a law suit. I don't know. I have an 
idea that if Mr. Brownell thought that a 
timely suit might assure the election of 
a Republican as governor of New York that 
he might bring one, but we had an Attorney 
General here not so long ago, Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle, who subsequent to leaving the 
Attorney General's Office, was the head of 
the Americans for Democratic Action who 
undoubtedly approved every one of these 
decisions whether they involved integrated 
schools or these Communist cases and if 
you had an Attorney General like that, he 
would apply this new body of judicial or 
Supreme Court law. 

Mr, Lawrence. Now, you've been talking 
about some decisions of the Supreme Court 
and I go back now to the unanimous deci- 
sion of the Court that segregation in the 
public school, is, by itself, unconstitutional. 
Now as a Senator, and as a citizen, if you 
are asked by your constituents or the au- 
thorities of a given city as to whether or not 
they should obey this decision, what do you 
tell them? 

Senator RUSSELL. I would tell them that 
the Supreme Court had handed down a deci- 
sion that was the law in the cases that was 
handed down, but we have State laws that 
are different from those States and I would 
tell them—it wouldn’t be necessary for me 
to tell them—they are going to do it any- 
how—for them to resist any litigation com- 
pelling them to integrate their schools. I 
am hopeful that the Supreme Court or some 
successors to the present members will come 
back to the Constitution. They do change 
their minds. They changed it within 6 
months here on the question of women 
shooting their husbands overseas; whether 
they could be tried in a military court and 
unless we pass this bill where a man can't 
even plan to bring a law suit, to get them 
to change their minds, I am hopeful they 
will change their minds again. 

Mr. DUFFEE. Senator, going back to this 
referendum for a moment, how would ycu 
propose to enact this, would this be law? 

Senator RUSSELL, I have been doing con- 
ce work on that amendment, Mr. Duf- 
ee. 

Mr. Durree. Amendment to this bill or to 
the Constitution? 

Senator Russsiy. To this bill. Just as we 
say im the case of the wheat farm plan, that 
this law shall not take effect until it has 
been submitted, and passed upon in a re- 
ferendum. 

Mr. Durree. You think there might be a 
constitutional challenge to that, though? 

Senator Russet. Well, there may be 
there may be and I would be a little appre- 
hensive about what this Court would hold 
despite the fact that they held you could 
submit it in a referendum in the case of 
whether you could plant so many acres of 
wheat or corn or not. This issue goes to the 
preservation of our system of government 
and certainly, you ought to be entitled if 
you are confronted with a situation where 
the ordinary garden variety of American 
citizen cannot be heard to express himself 
on these Supreme Court decisions because 
both of the political parties are held captive 
by their leftwing groups as far as these de- 
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cisions are concerned, why I think it would 
be a very salutary thing to let the people of 
this country pass on it in a referendum. 

Mr. Durrez. Senator, you first made that 
suggestion, I believe, in a speech, July 2 or 3. 

Senator RussxkL L. The 2d. 

Mr. Durree. The first part of this month, 
July 2. What has been the response from 
over the country, not just from the South, 
but other parts of the country? 

Senator RUSSELL. Well, my mail has run 
very heavily in favor of it and I have been 
extremely gratified to find that there are 
thousands of people throughout the country 
and I am not referring now to the South, 
who see the dangers in this bill and a great 
many of them who have not been taken in 
by this hate-the-South campaign. Many of 
them have been in the South. Others have 
served in the military forces there. They 
know that it is exaggerated and the vast ma- 
jority of my mail is in support of my posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Senator RUSSELL, you said 
at the opening here that you would support a 
civil rights bill if you could write it. Now 
can you tell us briefly what kind of civil 
rights bill you would write? 

Senator RUSSELL. Yes; if we can get a 
bill that would assure that it would be en- 
forced equally across the country, that any 
coercion by labor leaders, for example, of 
members of their union in voting could be 
strictly forbidden. I think that the right 
to vote as you want to vote is just as im- 
portant as the right to vote. Of course this 
stuff about the Negro being denied the 
ballot in my State is completely unfounded, 
but I will go on from that, I won't deal with 
that now. If a man happens to be a mem- 
ber of a labor union in Akron, Ohio, and he 
is threatened by a goon squad if he doesn't 
vote a certain way and has to vote against 
his wishes, I think perhaps he has been 
denied a greater right than the man who 
hasn't even tried to register and vote, and 
certainly a man who does vote is entitled 
to have his vote counted and counted cor- 
rectly, and there are undoubtedly areas in 
this country where that isn’t always done. 

Mr. LAWRENCE, Senator, this bill that you 
are about to write—— 

Senator RussELL. Well, I'm not going to 
I can’t write this bill right here on this 
program. Isaid I would support a fair right- 
to-vote bill protecting the sanctity of the 
ballot equally throughout this country. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. I did not mean that in the 
sense that you were doing it right here, but 
I mean in the sense if there were a bill that 
you could agree to the writing of, it would 
also have a jury-trial provision for those 
who violated injunctions, I take it. 

Senator RUssELL. Certainly, I am not go- 
ing to favor the abolition of the jury system 
under any circumstances. I don't think it 
is necessary. Of course, we have miscarriages 
of justice before our juries. There was a 
verdict here in Washington the other day 
that some people think was a miscarriage of 
justice. I don’t know enough about the 
facts to say whether it was or not, but over 
a span of about 10 centuries free man every- 
where have striven to protect—first to secure 
and then to protect the jury system to pre- 
vent tyranny and I do not propose to sur- 
render it without a battle. 

Mr. LAwRENCE. Senator, you spoke of 
the abolition or the surrender of the jury- 
trial system. You used to be Governor of 
Georgia. In your State when a district 
judge, a county judge makes a ruling in an 
injunction case and if I were a citizen of 
Georgia and I violated that, would I get a 
jury trial? 

Senator RussELL. Of course, in my State, 
the equity jurisdiction is common with the 
law. The judge can issue a restraining order, 
but he can’t issue a permanent injunction 
until after you have had a jury trial of the 
facts. 
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Mr. Lawrence. A jury trial of the facts of 
the restraining order? 

Senator RUSSELL. Oh, yes; indeed. 

Mr. LawreNce. Well, once I violate that 
order—let's say we have decided on the order 
and that the judge and jury decide that 
this is a wise order to make. 

Senator RussELL. After he’s had a jury 
trial, yes, indeed. He can be jailed, of course, 
and should be. 

Mr. Lawrence. He can be jailed by the 
judge? 

Senator RUSSELL. This question of jury 
trial in contempt cases, of course, is a com- 
plex one. There are a great many laws on it. 
I have never heard any lawyer contend that 
a man who committed a contempt in the 
presence of a court should have a jury trial. 
The court must have a means of protecting 
its order in the court. There are a vast 
number of different laws that apply to con- 
tempt cases, but under Federal statute now, 
if a man is enjoined for something by an 
individual that involves a criminal offense, 
the judge can't punish him for contempt 
until he has had a jury trial. But, if the 
United States Government is a party to the 
suit now, he does not have a jury trial. 
That is the reason why they ‘want to make 
the United States Government, through the 
Attorney General, a party to all these cases. 
They seek to impose summary punishment 
on people who think that they are defending 
their inherent and inalienable rights. Bear 
in mind that a great many of these district 
judges have been appointed by Mr. Brownell 
and naturally they think a man that had 
good enough judgment to select them for 
appointment, that they ought to follow him 
when he presents a case to them. 

Mr. SHĦHADEL. Senator RUSSELL, you just 
made reference to a recent miscarriage of 
justice in the jury trial here in Washington. 

Senator RUSSELL. I perhaps shouldn't have 
done that. I don’t know enough about it. 
I said a great many people thought so, and 
able people. 

Mr. SHADEL. You think there was a racial 
question involved there? I presume you 
refer to the James Hoffa, teamster vice presi- 
dent. 

Senator RUssELL. Well, I saw where a very 
eminent Senator who was not from a South- 
ern State, was quoted in the press as having 
said that Joe Louis made an excellent de- 
fense counsel, although he didn't sit with 
the lawyers, but sat with the defendant. I 
don’t know anything about that, Mr. Shadel, 
and I don’t like to speak unless I have some 
knowledge of the facts. 

Mr. SHADEL. You didn’t see a racial ques- 
tion there? 

Senator Russetu. I do not know enough 
about it to say. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Senator RUSSELL, I wonder 
if you could give us a quick, informed pre- 
diction. Do you think there will be a civil 
rights bill in this session? 

Senator Russe... Well, I don’t know about 
that, Mr. Bancroft. I think a great deal has 
to do with the form the bill will be in when 
the Senate has completed the process of 
amendment. I am completely convinced 
that there are enough men of courage and 
independence in the Senate to see that this 
bill never passes as it is now. They can 
never impose it on us and I don’t think they 
could do it by a majority vote. I don't 
think they can pass it with all of its present 
evils and evil nakedness. 

Mr. Durree. Senator, along that line, the 
two things that we have been talking about 
here are the jury trial, of course, and your 
desire to have this injunction provision 
knocked out of the bill. Let me ask you a 
two-part question. Do you think your 
chances are good, A, for having what is 
part III of the bill, it provides for the in- 
junction that you object to, and also the 
jury trial written into the bill. You think 
the chances for both of those are good? 
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Senator RUSSELL. Mr. Duffee, I am a very 
cautious man in making predictions as you 
know. 

Mr. Durree. But you are a very experienced 
operator, too. 

Senator RUSSELL. Well, I have been here for 
some time. Iam convinced that we have the 
votes to strike section 3 from the bill at 
the present time. Now I have been taking 
first things first. I have been working on 
this part III and I therefore have not devoted 
my efforts to going around and trying to as- 
certain sentiment with respect to the jury 
trial, I think that there is substantial senti- 
ment in the Senate in opposition to abolish- 
ing the right of trial by jury by this devious 
subterfuge of going into equity where there 
is ample redress at law. That is the first rule 
of equity—that a man can’t get into equity 
court if he has any remedy at law and you've 
got not only law, action for damages, but 
criminal cases in all these cases that they 
are trying to enjoin and jail people without 
the benefit of a jury trial. I should be very 
much surprised if the Senate did not apply a 
jury trial amendment to this bill. 

Mr. Lawrence. Now assuming that your 
forecasts are both right, knock out part III. 
title 3 or whatever it is called and that you 
also had a jury trial amendment, would the 
South then consent to a quick vote on this 
thing or are we going to have an extended 
filibuster in any event? 

Senator Russe... Well, I don't know what 
you call an extended filibuster. Definitions 
of filibuster vary. One I have heard is very 
appropriate—it is a long speech with which 
you disagreee. That is always a filibuster. 
Up to now I think that most any fair-minded 
man will agree that this bill has been dis- 
cussed strictly on its merits. There are a 
number of other provisions of this bill that 
present novel questions. One of them is 
the fact that you are creating an entirely 
new division in the Department of Justice 
with a large number of lawyers to enforce a 
certain series of rights, at the expense of the 
Government of the United States when there 
is no showing here that the individuals in- 
volved, the organizations that support them, 
can't finance the litigation as everybody else 
has to do. That is a rather dangerous 
precedent. Suppose we establish a division 
in the Department of Justice to enforce the 
rights of labor? Suppose we create a new 
division there to enforce the rights of em- 
ployers against abuses by labor? That is 
almost an endless proposition and it is one, 
just another example of the spreading bu- 
reaucracy that we see here for a supposedly 
noble purpose. 

Mr. Lawrence. Well, to put it in the 
bluntest terms, you asked me to define a 
filibuster, regardless of the two changes I 
have mentioned, knocking out title 3 and 
possibly the jury trial—— 

Senator Russe.u. No, sir; I am not going 
to vote for this part 2 of the bill in its pres- 
ent form. You or Mr, Shadel asked me about 
a voting-rights bill and I said if it was fair 
and universal in its application, and pro- 
tected the sanctity of the ballot equally 
against all abuses that are perpetrated any- 
where in this land, that I would support a 
voting-rights bill. 

Mr. LAWRENCE. Well, would it be the inten- 
tion of the South under the circumstances 
that I can foresee and that you can foresee 
at the moment, to talk this bill to death? 

Senator Russert. I can’t say that, Mr. 
Lawrence, without seeing the bill and if it 
has these very vicious provisions in it, well 
you may be sure that we will use every 
means at our command to fight it to the 
very death because it is a very vicious piece 
of legislation in its present form. 

Mr. Bancrorr. Senator RUSSELL, there in 
the Senate you don’t talk about anything 
now but civil rights, but that’s no reason 
that we have to confine ourselves to that, 
and you have a lot of other responsibilities 
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here as chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and a member of the Atomic Energy 
Committee, and I think Bill Shadel has a 
question on that. 

Mr. Smaper. Well, Senator, I am just cu- 
rious about this 100,000 manpower cut an- 
nounced last week by Secretary Wilson. Is 
your committee going to question that? 

Senator RUSSELL. Yes; we will certainly 
examine into that, Mr. Shadel. I have only 
seen the memorandum that was submitted 
by the Secretary of Defense outlining his 
reasons for it. I am somewhat concerned 
about some aspects of it. Congress passed 
a law making it mandatory on the Depart- 
ment of Defense to maintain three divisions 
in the Marine Corps. Well, if you reduce it 
by 10,000 men those divisions are going to 
be so skeletonized that you will to have to 
look twice to find them. I don't think it 
would hardly be in conformity with the ex- 
press will of the Congress. I am very ap- 
prehensive likewise about any reductions in 
our Air Force at this time and I think that 
is somethinig that should be studied with 
great care. I don't think the American peo- 
ple are putting any monetary value on their 
insurance policy that will assure them that 
we can protect this country against foreign 
aggression and I think we ought to move 
very slowly about any reductions in our 
Armed Forces until we have a firm and fast 
agreement with complete, and open inspec- 
tion with the Communists to see that they 
are reducing their forces. 

Mr. Durrer. I have 1 or 2 other questions 
on another line. In your speech of July ?. 
you suggested that some of the information 
media of the country should be investigated 
by the Congress for failure to give a fair 
picture of the civil rights. Now you spe- 
cifically mentioned television. Do you still 
feel that same way? 

Senator RUSSELL. I think, Mr. Duffee, that 
there has been a great eye opening of all of 
our media of information since this bill has 
been made plain to the American people. I 
am not going to call any names, but there 
was one of the broadcasting networks that 
had had 2 or 3 very long films that partook 
very strongly of pure propaganda against 
the southern people. They emphasized, for 
example, that they—well, for example, in my 
State. There was a Negro who was a high 
school principal. He expressed an opinion 
that he didn't think they ought to integrate 
the schools and his colored brethren ran him 
out of town and he lost a $7,000 job, at least 
that income was coming to his family. If 
that had been white people it would have 
been advertised to death all over the coun- 
try, and newsreels would have gotten up 
some fringed man in the Ku Klux uniform 
denouncing the Jews and Catholics and 
everybody else and would have said that is 
representative of the South. I do think 
that since this debate has started that all 
of the media of information have been ex- 
ceedingly fair to those of us in the South in 
carrying out—— 

Mr. BANCROFT. Senator RUSSELL, on that 
note I am afraid our time is up and Senator 
RUSSELL, many thanks for being with us on 
Face the Nation. 

Senator RUSSELL. Glad to have appeared. 
Mr. Bancrorr. Our thanks also to today's 
anel of newsmen—Warren Duffee, of the 
nited Press; Bill Shadel, of CBS News; and 
William H. Lawrence, of the New York Times. 

This is Griffing Bancroft. We invite you to 
join us next week when Senator HUBERT 
HUMPHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, will 
Face the Nation. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on July 
14, the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] participated in another televi- 
sion interview, this time conducted by 
the American Broadcasting Co. The 
program was entitled “Open Hearing.” 
The subject matter of the interview was 
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largely the civil rights bill. Iask unani- 
mous consent that this excerpt from the 
program be printed at this point in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTERVIEW WITH SENATOR RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
OPEN HEARING, AMERICAN BROADCASTING Co., 
JuLx 14, 1957 


Mr. Seconpart. Formally you could call this 
the cause of it all, H. R. 6127—627 lines of 
large print. 

According to the administration which 
sponsored this bill, it is a prospective law 
intended to guarantee the voting rights of 
all citizens, In this respect it is a reinforce- 


ment of both the 14th and 15th amendments 


which guaranteed like rights to all citizens, 
and also gave Congress the power to enact 
laws to protect those rights. The bill is di- 
vided into four parts. It causes the creation 
of a civil rights division in the Justice De- 
partment. It calls for the establishment of 
a civil rights commission with the power to 
rectify instances of racial discrimination. 
The bill sets up a complex system of cross 
references into existing laws, amending some, 
changing others to empower the Attorney 
General to act in such a way as to insure 
respect for all these laws. And here starts 
the controversy. ‘This civil rights bill has 
been called a moderate bill—at least that is 
what its sponsors call it. President Eisen- 
hower in his last news conference described 
it as moderate. He also said that all it was 
meant to do was to make certain that no one 
interfered with any of the citizen's rights to 
vote. The newspapers in the North all 
termed the bill moderate. And, as a matter 
of fact, it had little trouble getting through 
the House of Representatives. In the Sen- 
ate, the Senators have called it other things. 
Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, of Georgia, said 
of it that it was “in truth a cunningly de- 
vised and contrived piece of legislation which 
would hold the Federal bayonet at the 
South’s neck in an effort to force commin- 
gling of the races from the schoolhouse to 
places of public entertainment.” 

He also said and I quote, “If you propose 
to move into the South in this fashion, you 
may as well prepare your concentration 
camps now, for there will not be enough jails 
to hold the people of the South who will to- 
day oppose the use of raw Federal power to 
forcibly commingle white and Negro children 
in the same schools and places of public 
entertainment.” And there it stands. 

The talking has gone on for a week. 
Already the air is heavy with compromise. 
A certain number of Senators still claim that 
the civil rights bill under consideration is a 
just and moderate law. The southern bloc 
is still determined to bar it in its present 
form. How can one body of men, serious 
men, at one and the same time hold two such 
divergent positions? 

Senator RUSSELL. Senator RUSSELL is the 
leader of the southern bloc. 

Mr. SECONDARI. Senator, how can a serious 
body of men hold two such widely divergent 
positions? 

Senator RusseELL. Well, Mr. Secondari, this 
bill, of course, has been presented as a civil 
rights bill. That is the label that it bears. 
All Americans are in favor of civil rights. We 
are all in favor of more and bigger civil 
rights. The people of the South are as 
strongly in favor of civil rights—and indeed 
they are stronger defenders of constitutional 
rights than the people of almost any other 
area of our land. The question involved 
here is how far you can go to establish rights 
claimed by one group without infringing on 
the rights of another group. And how far 
the Federal power can properly be used to 
create a new and special right for one group 
of our citizens at the expense of another 
group and the rights of the States. 
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Mr. Seconparr. Sir, in describing this bill 
you charge that it has been misrepresented 

Senator Russe... Well, there is no question 
about that, Mr. Secondari, I think that the 
press now very generally admits that by 
claiming this was merely a right-to-vote bill, 
they had overlooked the most drastic pro- 
visions of the law. 

Mr. Seconparr. That is quite true, sir, but 
in this misrepresentation as you allege, would 
you say that it was collusion? 

Senator Russe... I didn’t charge collusion, 
I said it was a cunning contrivance to rush 
this bill through the Senate under false 
colors, calling it a right-to-vote bill, when 
really its primary mission was to force the 
intermingling of the races in the schools and 
in all public places in the Southern States. 
The heart of this bill, Mr. Secondari, is part 
III of the bill. It is a very cunningly de- 
vised section of the law, You have it there, 
If you will read it, on its face it means 
hardly anything. You recall that President 
Eisenhower at his press conference, when 
asked about the comments I had made about 
the bill, said just what you said he had said, 
and also that he had gotten the bill that 
morning and tried to read it and had found 
certain sections of ‘t most confusing. I may 
say he had a great deal of company in that 
regard, because of that third part which by 
a process of obscuration makes it necessary 
to do a great deal of reading in the laws that 
are referred to by numbers of sections, in 
order to find out its true purpose. 

Mr. Seconparx. What is its true purpose? 

Senator RUSSELL., Part III is, of course, un- 
doubtedly designed to enforce integration of 
the races in the schools of the South and in 
all places of public entertainment in the 
South at the point of a bayonet if need be. 

Mr. SEconpaRI. What do you mean by point 
of a bayonet? 

Senator Russi. Well, this bill was tied 
on to one of the old reconstruction statutes, 
one of the laws that was passed by Thaddeus 
Stevens in the wake of the fraticidal and 
tragic strife of the sixties, when he said they 
were going to put black heels on white necks, 
and did for the 12 years that we were occu- 
pied, It ties it into that section. 

There are other sections that relate to civil 
rights it could have been put in, but the 
one they put it in is referred to in another 
statute that doesn’t appear in the bill, It 
says that to enforce the provisions of sec- 
tion 1985, the President or any person that 
he may designate may use the Navy and the 
Army and the militia to enforce these de- 
crees. The fact that they sought out this 
old reconstruction statute makes very clear 
to me that the purpose was, if need be, to 
intimidate the people of the South at least 
by the threat of bayonet and if that didn’t 
work to call in the troops. 

Mr. Seconpart. Sir, you had an interview 
with the President just a few days ago. Did 
you find him aware of the true meaning of 
this bill as you see it? 

Senator RusszLL.. Well, the President 
stated at his press conference just what you 
said he had said that he thought this was a 
right-to-vote bill and that is what he wanted. 
I shan’t go into the details of my 58-minute 
conference with the President. I have al- 
ways regarded that as inappropriate. I don't 
quote the President. I do think we both had 
a better understanding of each other’s views 
and that the President understood the ob- 
jections that we are urging to this bill much 
better when I left the White House. But 
that is as far as I would go—and could with 
propriety go—into a conference I had with 
the President. 

Mr. SECONDARI., Senator, do you actually 
believe that there would be a danger—no 
matter what the provisions of the law—of 
the President actually calling out the troops? 

Senator RusseLL. Well now, you talk about 
the President—if you mean the Office of the 
President—-yes; if you mean President Eisen- 
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hower—no, I don't think he would, but no 
Congress can properly legislate on the basis 
of who is the President of the United States. 
If these powers are placed in the law, in the 
next election there will be promises made to 
the heads of those groups who vote in blocs 
that if elected the full extent of these powers 
will be used. 

Mr. SECONDARI. Those groups? 

Senator RusskL.L. Well, the National Asso- 
ciation for the Colored People is one of them. 
The so-called Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion is another extreme leftwing group, that 
is most anxious to send punitive expeditions 
deep into the South and they are not at all 
mindful of the history that lies back of this. 

For nearly 90 years, the people of the 
South under the protection of Federal law 
and decisions of the Supreme Court—had 
taxed themselves heavier in proportion to 
their wealth than the people of any other 
section of the country in order to keep their 
schools operating. Their State laws required 
separate schools for the colored children and 
for the white children. They also required 
that they have Negro teachers for the Negro 
schools and white teachers for the white 
schools and they required that they be paid 
equally. There were thousands of communi- 
ties in the South where the trustees of the 
schools and the leading citizens went out and 
urged the people to bond themselves and tax 
themselves to maintain this system of 
schools. The Supreme Court for 90 years 
said that was legal and constitutional; for 
90 years it was done under State law—then 
it was changed. It wasn’t changed by an 
act of Congress where men debated the bills 
and where it was publicized in the press, 
where the people of the South could see and 
hear the reasons that were advanced. It 
was changed overnight by the Supreme 
Court. They said that all these other 
Supreme Courts had been wrong, that they 
had made unconstitutional decisions, and 
all of our State laws and local laws were to 
no effect whatever. Now where people have 
known no other way of life for 90 years than 
to have separate schools for their children, 
it is a rather monstrous proposition, to my 
mind, to threaten them with the unlimited 
power that this bill in part III would give 
to the Attorney General. It is a sad thought, 
but it could only result in the destruction 
of your system of public education in 8 or 9 
of the States of this Union. That would 
work irreparable harm to white and Negro 
children alike. I do not believe that the 
American people generally would favor this 
violent action to enforce judicial law. 

Under our Constitution, the Congress is 
supposed to have the legislative power. But 
here you have a law that was made by the 
Supreme Court, overriding all of the Supreme 
Courts for 90 years. The Congress had never 
passed any such law and—so far as I know— 
none had ever been proposed. But it is ask- 
ing a great deal—and I think it is wholly 
unreasonable—to say to people who have 
this system, the only one they have ever 
known, that the Attorney General should be 
granted the power to hire lawyers to bring 
suits, whether the Negro citizens want them 
brought or not, at the expense of the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, to tax the people of the South 
to pay these lawyers, to tax the people of the 
South to pay the FBI to run down all the 
evidence to prosecute the cases and then to 
pack them off to jail without even the bene- 
fit of a jury trial. It is a very severe and un- 
American measure in my opinion. 

Mr. SECONDARI. Senator Javirs said yester- 
day that the question of a jury trial is not 
guaranteed by the Constitution in cases of 
contempt, whieh would be the cases arising 
out of this law. 

Senator Russert. All of that specious 
reasoning that is advanced by those who are 
seeking to do away with the jury system in 
these cases. Of course, the jury trial is 
guaranteed.in three separate provisions of 
our Constitution. 
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No lawyer would contend that in the case 
of a contempt created in the presence of the 
court, a man is entitled to have a jury trial. 
For example, if a defendant cursed the 
prosecuting officer of the court or if there 
were any disorder in the court of course the 
judges always punish without a jury trial. 
But here they enjoin an act that is a crime. 
But they are not going to treat it as a crime, 
because if they do so the man is entitled to 
a jury trial. They propose to come in and 
enjoin a man and then to punish him and 
send him to jail by a Federal judge. He 
can sit there until he rots without ever 
having a jury trial. There is a great deal 
of difference in degrees of contempt and this 
seeks to make contempts out of acts that 
are punishable as crimes. That's one of my 
principal objections to the bill. 

It's a flagrant insult to all of the people 
of the South to say that every white juror 
will forswear and perjure himself where a 
colored citizen is involved—and that is 
simply not true. 

I have practiced law and tried many hun- 
dred jury cases myself and I know that is 
not true and this harsh and unusual pro- 
cedure cannot be justified on the basis of 
the Constitution. 

Now they talk about the failure of juries 
in the South. I had occasion the other day 
to examine a report of the crime commis- 
sion appointed to study the conditions in 
the great city of Chicago in the State of 
Ilinois. It was composed of outstanding 
citizens, not of Georgia and other States, but 
citizens of Illinois and those gentlemen filed 
a most revealing report. According to them, 
and if they are to be believed, for many years 
in Chicago, Cook County and adjoining com- 
munities, there was no serious effort made 
to enforce the law. The gangster named 
Al Capone had control of the government. 
There were some 13,000 felonies committed. 
Only about 3,000 of them were ever prose- 
cuted. About 500 of them were all that were 
ever convicted. No one came forward pro- 
posing that the Attorney General move in 
by contempt. In the East during prohibition 
days, the Government finally quit trying to 
convict people before juries. But nobody 
said we are going to make a contempt out of 
it and abolish the jury system. That is one 
reason we feel so keenly that as a people we 
are being indicted and convicted before we 
have ever had a fair trial. The Attorney 
General doesn’t say that in such cases, a 
large number of cases, southern juries— 
grand juries—didn’t indict or that petit 
juries didn't convict. 

Mr. Seconpart. Senator, let's get back to 
the South. Do you, sir, as a southerner, 
besides a Senator, do you feel that all Amer- 
icans should be treated as equals regardless 
of race? 

Senator Russert. I certainly do. Before 
the law every person in this country should 
be treated equally. 

I said the voting provisions of this bill 
was a smokescreen, because it is the least 
important part of it. If there is any limi- 
tation or restriction on the Negro citizen 
to vote in my State, I don’t know it. In 
my capital city, Atlanta, the voters elected 
a Negro to one of our most important city 
offices—a member of the board of school 
trustees, though there are only about 30 
percent of the people in the city that are 
colored. The white people had to vote for 
him or he couldn't possibly have won. 

The South has been greatly misrepre- 
sented in this matter, Mr. Secondari. The 
Negroes do vote down there and they have 
voted for a long time. 

Mr. SECONDARI. Sir, there is a question of 
division in the South and if we permit a 
large area of the country to discriminate 
against our Negro population, aren’t we in 
a sense failing to give them the equality 
which is guaranteed by the Constitution? 
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Senator Russe... Well, you are just fall- 
ing into the common error—I don't accuse 
you of it deliberately—in a way it is a 
slander on the South that we deny the bal- 
lot. Why doesn’t the Attorney General bring 
his cases and prove where he tried to en- 
force the criminal statutes on voting and 
failed. I say that generally speaking the 
Negro citizen does vote in the Southern 
States. I only have personal knowledge of 
two and that is my own State and the State 
of Florida where I once participated in the 
primaries. In those States I know that the 
Negroes do vote, if they are qualified and 
can meet the qualifications prescribed for 
all electors. 

Mr. SECONDARI. Yes, sir; but aside from 
the question of voting—they attend sepa- 
rate schools from the white—they have sep- 
arate places of entertainment—they have 
separate places of assembly. 

Senator RUSSELL. Indeed they do. Now 
if you call that course illegal discrimina- 
tion why that is. Of course the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the school cases was 
not predicated on any law. They relied on 
a book on sociology by a Swedish Socialist 
who declared in the same book that our 
Constitution was a plot against the masses 
of the American people. That is really the 
basis for their decision and I do not regard 
separate schools as being discriminatory. To 
hold that it is discriminatory, in my opinion, 
is a great reflection on the Negro race. It 
is a charge that they have an inferiority 
complex that is so great that they can’t enjoy 
life unless they have the strong arm of the 
Government to force them into intimate 
association with the white people in States 
which have this separate system. 

It’s a great deal of difference, Mr. Secon- 
dari, for a man who lives in an area where 
they have 2 percent of Negroes—who sees 
1 perhaps every 2 weeks—he can settle this 
question in a hurry. But when you come 
down to our section where the races are 
more nearly equal, we have found from ex- 
perience that this separate system for the 
races is better and the developments that 
have been made in voting and the great 
economic changes that have been made— 
particularly in my own State—have come 
as a result of evolution and if you try these 
revolutionary and strong-arm tactics you 
will destroy the results of patient efforts 
of men of good will of both races over a 
long period of years. 

Mr. SECONDARI. Senator, do you feel that 
the status of the Negro needs any improve- 
ment in the South? 

Senator RUssELL. Well, of course, it does. 
But let me tell you this. In the enjoyment 
of their constitutional rights we have Negro 
citizens who have accumulated a million 
dollars or more. I don't think it is chal- 
lenged that in the city of Atlanta, Ga., there 
are more Negro millionaires than there are 
in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles combined though there are 7, 8, 
or 10 times as many Negroes in those cities 
as there are in Atlanta. We have thousands 
of Negro citizens who own their own homes 
and their own farms and their own places 
of business. They run taxicab companies. 
They operate all kinds of businesses. And 
in the enjoyment of their constitutional 
rights they earn their livelihoods, but you 
must remember that 90 years ago they 
started out from scratch. The South had 
nothing. And while that is a long time in 
life of an individual it is not a second in 
the life of a society or civilization. The 
amazing progress that the Negro in the South 
since emancipation cannot be equaled any- 
where else on earth the Negro has ever lived. 
But of course we have many poor Negroés, 
indeed we have many poor white people. We 
have been a poor le for a long time. 
You know, we committed the folly of tryin: 
to leave the Union and we were destroyed. 
It was from 1860 to 1940 before the tax values 
of my State of Georgia got back to where 
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they were. The rest of the Nation was get- 
ting richer all the time. 

Mr. Seconparr. Can you envision a time 
in the future, when in the South the Negroes 
and white children would go to school in the 
same school? 

Senator Russet. Well, forever is a long, 
long time and there are some communities 
in Southern States today where the schoois 
integrated. They have a number of them in 
the State of Texas. As for my own State, 
in the foreseeable future, I don’t think there 
is any likelihood of the races being inter- 
mingled in the schools. I know it is not 
going to be done by the raw use of Fed- 
eral power and our people feel very deeply 
they have a right for their children to go to 
schools that are attended by members of 
their own race. In my judgment they will 
do away with our public schools systems be- 
fore they would submit to this raw use of 
Federal power to compel mixing the races 
in the schools. 

Mr. SECONDARI. Well, would you favor the 
closing of the public schools in your State? 

Senator RUSSELL, Oh, I don’t favor the 
closing of the public schools in my State 
and I hope that nothing is done that will 
bring about that very sad and lamentable 
condition. White people will somehow 
manage to get their children educated if 
they have to. We don't want to be driven 
to that. We have taxed ourselves as I have 
stated to a greater extent than the people of 
any other section to maintain these schools 
for the white and Negro children. We have 
around 20,000 Negro schoolteachers in 
Georgia that are paid as much or more in 
some cases as the white teachers are paid. 
We have endeavored in good faith to carry 
out the law and the Constitution as in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court until the 
recent decision. It will be a great mistake— 
a tragic mistake for the people of the rest of 
the country or their representatives—for 
political purposes—to take this very drastic 
step against the South now. I don't believe 
that it will appeal to the fair thinking peo- 
ple of this Nation generally. 

Mr. SECONDARI. Senator, judicial law 
though it might be, the Supreme Court has 
decreed that schools must be integrated. So 
do you in Georgia have any intention of liv- 
ing up to this decree? 

Senator RUSSELL. Well, you know Mr. 
Secondari, the Supreme Court held in any 
number of cases that under the Constitution 
the schools didn't have to be integrated. 
Now this decision that you referred to was 
and is undoubtedly the law of the cases that 
were involved. But we do not think that 
it applies to circumstances that exist in the 
Georgia schools and we are not bound by 
this decision, but I don’t think that we have 
any purpose to integrate our schools in the 
foreseeable future. 

Mr. SECONDARI. At length, do you hope 
that the future Supreme Court may 

Senator RUSSELL. Oh indeed, I hope that 
we will get constitutional lawyers like Mr. 
Justice Taft and others that wrote those 
great constitutional decisions that we had a 
right to have separate but equal schools. I 
have been greatly impressed particularly by 
reading one article from a Negro authoress 
or writer in Florida in which she bitterly re- 
sented the Supreme Court's decision because 
she thought it a reflection on her race that 
they could have such an inferiority complex. 
As for the National Colored People's Associa- 
tion, who of course agitate this, it was a 
significant thing that one of those Negro 
children who was involved in this tragic 
instance at Clinton, Tenn., when asked by 
some reporter, if he wanted to go back to 
his school, said that he didn’t ever want to 
leave his school but the National Colored 
People’s Association told him to come to this 


white school. 


If they are going to have a goon squad 
like that they can cause an awful lot of 
trouble. Particularly if you grant these 
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vast powers to the Attorney General to han- 
dle it at the expense of the American 
taxpayer. 

Mr. SECONDARI. Sir, we have just 1 minute 
left. Do you feel that the proponents of 
this civil-rights bill under discussion are 
moved by political reasons or are they 
moved by sincere desire to improve the 
status of the Negro? Are they moved by 
desire to embarrass the South or what? 

Senator RUSSELL. I shall not impugn the 
motives of any individual, but I want to say 
that unquestionably this overall movement 
is political. The South is just a political 
pawn in this interplay of forces. These 
minority groups have convinced the leaders 
of both political parties that the one that 
carries their punitive expedition more deep- 
ly into the South will win the presidential 
election of 1960. There is no question but 
that this thing is shot through and through 
with politics, 

Mr. Seconpart. Thank you very much 
Senator RUSSELL. 

Senator RUSSELL. Thank you. 

Mr. Seconpari. You have just heard Sen- 
ator RICHARD RUSSELL of Georgia. The name 
of the program is Open Hearing and the 
subject is the South and how it views the 
civil-rights legislation. I will be back with 
you in just 60 seconds. 

(Commercial.) 

Mr. SECONDARI. After a week's debate, 
people are taking a second look at the 
civil-rights bill and how it is written. 
Three major amendments have already been 
proposed. Several others are in preparation. 

But the Senators are not alone in their 
reconsideration. Such newspapers as the 
New York Times and the Washington Fost 
have changed their editorial minds or at 
least are conceding the wisdom to a sec- 
ond and deeper look at the bill as it is 
written. If this is all the South accom- 
plished, it could still claim a victory. It 
has caused us to call a halt and look. It 
has made us honestly divide emotion from 
what is written in the law, reading the 
words with our minds and reality rather 
than with our hearts and the way we should 
like things to be. It seems we are all 
agreed on this—North and South: Emotion 
is a poor basis for legislation. 

This is John Secondari. 


THE CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
always understood that debate on meas- 
ures pending before the Senate should 
be conducted, according to rule VIII, 
at the conclusion of the morning hour, 
and that the morning hour itself should 
be reserved for the making of insertions 
in the Recorp and for incidental or rou- 
tine business. 

However, in view of the fact that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Smiru] have utilized a part 
of the morning hour to attack part IIT 
of the pending civil-rights bill, I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent that I may 
be accorded the privilege of speaking for 
5 minutes during the morning hour, in 
defense of part III. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Is there objection? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—although 
certainly I shall not object—I wish to 
say that we are getting ourselves into a 
difficult position in regard to the morn- 
ing hour and the transaction of routine 
business during the morning hour. 
Many Senators would like to have more 
than 3 minutes allowed to them during 
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the morning hour. I hope the regular 
procedure will be followed. 

However, in this instance, I shall not 
object. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would not have 
sought an opportunity to discuss part III 
at this time if the Senator from New Jer- 
say had not previously discussed it and 
if the Senator from Massachusetts had 
not spoken for approximately 10 min- 
utes. In view of that fact, I do not think 
it improper for me to request that I may 
proceed at this time for 5 minutes. I 
am willing to disarm bilaterally in the 
discussion of this bill, but not unilat- 
erally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope the request of the Senator 
from Illinois will be granted. As I re- 
call, the Senator from Massachusetts re- 
quested unanimous consent to speak for 
5 minutes, and later he obtained consent 
to proceed for an additional minute. I 
do not know how long he finally spoke. 

However, it is not unusual for Sena- 
tors to speak for more than 3 minutes 
during the morning hour. As is under- 
stood, the 3-minute limitation is estab- 
lished by unanimous consent, and fre- 
quently it is necessary to deviate from 
that limitation. 

The request of the Senator from Ili- 
nois is one which frequently. is made. 
Senators often find themselves unable 
to confine their remarks to 3 minutes. 

So I hope no Senator will object, just 
as no Senator objected to the request of 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? Without objection, it is 
so ordered; and the Senator from Illinois 
may proceed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it is 
obvious that there is a very strong move- 
ment on both sides of the aisle to sup- 
port the Anderson-Aiken amendment to 
strike out part III of the bill in its en- 
tirety. 

Before the Senate reaches the final 
debate on the Anderson-Aiken amend- 
ment, I think it highly important that 
we should realize what is at stake. 

Part III in its present form aims to 
give the Attorney General the power to 
intervene and institute court proceed- 
ings to protect citizens and localities in 
the enjoyment of the constitutional 
rights guaranteed to them by the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution. The 
14th amendment provides that no 
State—and this includes the civil sub- 
divisions thereof—shall deny to any per- 
son the equal protection of the laws. 
Since 1871, no step has been taken by 
the legislative branch of the Federal 
Government to implement the 14th 
amendment. So for 85 years there has 
been a period of legislative inaction, in 
that regard. 

In the past few years the Supreme 
Court has made a series of rulings to 
apply the protection of the 14th amend- 
ment and the definition of the equal 
protection of the laws to outlaw segre- 
gation on public golf links, in interstate 
transportation, and ultimately in the 
public schools. In the case of the 
schools, however, the Court did not set 
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a definite time schedule, and provided 
for legal methods by which a reasonable 
transition to compliance could be de- 
termined in further proceedings before 
the district courts. 

Part III of the bill aims to give to the 
Attorney General the power to institute 
suits for preventive relief in behalf of a 
community which wishes to comply, but 
which is being pressed by private indi- 
viduals or by State authorities not to 
comply. It also gives the Attorney Gen- 
eral the power to intervene by court 
action, through the injunctive process, in 
behalf of individual citizens who feel 
that the localities are not carrying out 
the provisions of the Constitution as 
clearly defined by the decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 

The injunction scught by the Attor- 
ney General will have to be heard and 
evidence taken from both sides by the 
district court. Appeals can be taken 
from the district court's order to the cir- 
cuit court of appeals, and then to the 
Supreme Court. So no hasty action will 
be required; but, instead, a perfectly 
valid judicial and constitutional process 
will be carried out. 

Senators who vote to strike out this 
part of the bill will be voting to make 
the 14th amendment to the Constitution 
ineffective. They will also be voting in 
effect to overturn or at least to give no 
congressional support to all the historic 
decisions of the Supreme Court, in the 
case of public schools and in the case of 
interstate transportation and in the case 
of public golf links and public parks, 
among other public facilities. 

If Senators who are supporting the 
Anderson-Aiken amendment wish to say 
they believe the decisions of the Supreme 
Court on the subject of discrimination 
due to race, religion, or national origin 
should be dead letters, let them say so. 
If they feel that the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution deserves no implemen- 
tation, despite the explicit words in sec- 
tion 5 of that amendment let them make 
that clear. But the voters and the pub- 
lic opinion of the country—and the pub- 
lic opinion of the world—will know pre- 
cisely what decision has been made. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the vote will 
not be taken in any light mood, but that 
Senators who vote will know precisely 
what they are voting for, and, of course, 
will be ready to stand behind and de- 
fend their vote before their constitutents 
and before the bar of public opinion. 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT ON FURTHER 

CONSIDERATION OF KNOWLAND-HUMPHREY 

AMENDMENT TO THE CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I propose the following unanimous- 
consent agreement. I do so on behalf of 
the distinguished minority leader aad 
myself: 

Ordered, That upon the adoption of this 
order, further debate on the Knowland- 
Humphrey amendment, adding a new section 
to part III of House bill 6127, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, shall be limited to not 
to exceed 1% hours, to be equally divided, 
and controlled by the majority and minority 
leaders, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
MADGE in the chair). Is there objection 
to the proposed agreement? 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I desire to have 
the attention of the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovctas] when I ask these 
questions, because I have not had an op- 
portunity to talk to him: Let me ask the 
majority leader whether I am to under- 
stand that adoption of the proposed 
agreement in no way would modify, as of 
now, part III of the present bill, save and 
except as I understand that the amend- 
ment referred to has the effect of adding 
a proposed new section to part III. But 
am I to understand that the proposed 
agreement, if entered into, would not 
mean that the Senate was committing 
itself to a limitation of debate on the 
question of whether section 121 of part 
III is to be eliminated from the bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I have 
just glanced over the unanimous-consent 
request, as reduced to writing; and it is 
my understanding that, in its present 
form, the request refers merely to the 
Knowland-Humphrey amendment to 
abandon any possible use of force, and 
does not refer to the Anderson-Aiken 
amendment, as modified, which provides 
that a certain portion of part III of the 
bill be stricken out. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that the 
Knowland-Humphrey amendment really 
repeals an old reconstruction law which 
should have been repealed decades ago 
in the interest of cleaning up the code, 
with particular reference to the provision 
dealing with the use of troops in connec- 
tion with the enforcement of the law. 
That statute could be applied to whatever 
measure the Senate passes. It is an ex- 
isting statute, although the Senate will 
still discuss it as the days go by, as at- 
tention is called to what the inherent 
powers to carry out judicial decrees 
may be. 

I want to be perfectly sure, if I give 
my consent to this proposed agreement, 
that I am not in any way silencing my- 
self for a rather long speech which I am 
about two-thirds through preparing in 
regard to section 121 of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the pro- 
posed agreement be entered into, it is 
my understanding the limitation of time 
would apply only to the Humphrey- 
Knowland amendment, not to the 
Anderson-Aiken amendment, or not to 
any other substitute. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. It would apply only 
to the Knowland-Humphrey amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MORSE. With that understand- 
ing, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


CIVIL-RIGHTS DISPUTE IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
there appears in today’s Washington 
Daily News a very illuminating article 
which has bearing upon the present con- 
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test in the Senate. It is written by Mr. 
Lyle C. Wilson, one of the top news- 
papermen, and is entitled, New York 
. Group Has Rights Dispute, 

00.“ 

I see on the floor our friend and dis- 
tinguished colleague, the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits}. I call at- 
tention to a statement in the article that 
the original New York City ordinance 
proposed a fine of $500. Then this state- 
ment appears in the article: 


Senator Javits opposed the fine provision. 
He urged instead resort to mediation, con- 
ciliation, and technical assistance. 


The Senator from New York was in 
favor of softening up that bill, although 
I understand he has taken the stand 
here of being opposed to softening up 
the civil-rights bill in any way whatso- 
ever. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the REcorp as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New YORK WELFARE GROUP Has “RIGHTS” 

DISPUTE, Too 


(By Lyle C. Wilson) 


For the record, it should be noted that the 
Senate is not the only political forum in 
which rages a dispute over the rights of 
Negroes to equality and integration. 

It may surprise some persons, including 
the embattled southern Democratic Senators 
here, to learn that the other forum in which 
such a dispute prevails is the general wel- 
fare committee of the Municipal Council of 
the City of New York. Strange, but true. 

A considerable part of the pressure on 
Congress to enact the pending civil-rights 
bill without any softening of its provisions 
comes from New York City and similar great 
urban areas outside the South. Even so, 
New York’s general welfare committee has 
been troubled since last May 21 by a simple 
proposal. The proposal would make it un- 
lawful to discriminate for reasons of race, 
color, religion, national origin, or ancestry 
in the rental or sale of dwelling space. The 
proposed ordinance is intended to open to 
Negroes dwelling units evidently now closed 
to them by reason of such discrimination. 

Newspapers and individuals which long 
have championed such a civil-rights project 
as now confronts the Senate have been less 
enthusiastic about the antidiscrimination 
project in their hometown. The real-estate 
boards of all five boroughs of New York City 
vigorously opposed the proposed ordinance. 

After public hearings in mid-June, the 
project was sent back to committee. The 
mail count against the proposition was 
3 to 1 at city hall. Some councilmen said 
their mail was 4 to 1 against. What hap- 
pens next is anybody's guess. 

The ordinance already has been substan- 
tially amended, It originally provided fines 
up to $500 for discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing units. Senator Jacos K. 
Javits, Republican, of New York, was among 
those stanch advocates of the civil-rights bill 
now pending in the Senate who urged modi- 
fication of the New York proposition to elimi- 
nate certain punitive provisions. The $500 
fine provision has been abandoned. 

Senator Javits opposed the fine provision. 
He urged instead resort to “mediation, con- 
ciliation, and technical assistance, with court 
injunctions as the primary enforcement 
medium to back it up.” 

Charles Abrams, head of the New York 
State Commission Against Discrimination, 
took the same stand. The New York Times 
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reported the Javits-Abrams action in this 
language: 

“Two champions of civil rights called yes- 
terday [July 7] for amendments to soften 
proposed city legislation to outlaw discrimi- 
nation in private housing,” 

If, indeed, the proposal was to soften, then 
Senator Javits’ position toward the civil- 
rights legislation pending in the Senate is 
substantially different. He opposes any soft- 
ening there. 

The committee also amended the bill to 
eliminate all cooperative apartments. As 
introduced last May, the bill exempted only 
1- and 2-family houses, except those sold in 
developments of more than 10 units. 

Councilmen Joseph T. Sharkey, of Brook- 
lyn, and Earl Brown, of Harlem, both Demo- 
crats, sponsored the ordinance with Council- 
man Stanley M. Isaacs, of Manhattan, de- 
scribed as a great Liberal-Republican. 
Brown, representing one of the great Negro 
constituencies, has bitterly protested the 
handling of the ordinance and the activities 
of Mr. Sharkey and of some of their fellow 
Democrats. 

Neither the sponsors nor others who might 
know will venture now to predict what may 
happen to this antidiscrimination project in 
the capital city of civil rights. Mr. Sharkey 
could offer no more than a “hope” that he 
could get the ordinance out of committee 
and before the council for final action. 


Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. Sparkman] has raised a question 
about my agreeing to certain actions 
with respect to what we call the antibias 
bill regarding housing in the State of 
New York. 

It is never a good idea to make a 
speech about something on which one 
does not have all the facts. What the 
Senator from New York did in New York 
City was exactly what he is doing on 
the floor of the Senate. I urged and 
advocated that, instead of criminal pun- 
ishment, we should rely upon the proc- 
esses of mediation conciliation, and tech- 
nical assistance, backed up by the in- 
junctive power. That is exactly what I 
am advocating here, and exactly what I 
think is being completely overlooked in 
the whole debate as to part III of the 
civil-rights bill. 

What we who are for part III of the 
bill are seeking to do is to substitute for 
a more drastic remedy, namely, criminal 
prosecution, which is ineffective because 
it is too drastic—and that is exactly the 
situation I faced in the case of the city 
ordinance of New York—a remedy that 
is less drastic and therefore more effec- 
tive, to wit, the injunctive remedy. 

I hasten to point out again that in the 
State of New York there is no right of 
jury trial in a contempt case. I cite the 
case of Soprinsky v. Polman (289 New 
York Supplement 1110). 

In short, I suggest to my friend, the 
Senator from Alabama, that before he 
decides I have vitiated my own position 
he had better obtain all the facts. I 
have just given the facts to the Senate. 

Mr. President, while we are on this 
matter of part III of the bill, let us un- 
derstand one thing. I should like to un- 
derline and emphasize the words of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] on 
the subject. If we strike out part III of 
the bill, we are pulling the rug from un- 
der the Supreme Court and from under 
constitutional rights which are as valid 
as the constitutional right to vote, to the 
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extent it exists. I refuse to believe that 
any Senator will say that the right to sit 
on a jury or to be a litigant or to enjoy 
a public facility in a nonsegregated way 
is a right of some lesser order of magni- 
tude than the right to vote. 

I point out, Mr. President, that the 
minorities in the South are suffering now 
from what will be taken care of by part 
III of the bill. Part IV represents some- 
thing which over the years they may be 
able to use to improve their own condi- 
tions, but part III will give immediate 
relief in circumstances which caused 
the bombings in Montgomery and the 
shootings to death in other areas of the 
South. This is the immediate incident 
and the immediate emergency with 
which we are dealing. 

Mr. President, lest we run away with 
ourselves in this matter, the New York 
Times has been cited widely here as the 
authority for the proposition that there 
ought to be some easy civil rights bill, 
painless in its effect. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that there 
be printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks an editorial from the Sunday 
New York Times, entitled A Moment in 
History,” in which the new York Times 
comes out flatly against any jury trial in 
contempt proceedings, provided for in 
part IV of the bill. I quote from the 
New York Times editorial this excerpt: 

The old and tiresome words and phrases 
are being heard and will continue to be. 
But this is a contest in which the ancient 
wat flags had better remain furled and the 
drums be silent. The old South has changed, 
for its own good. The Negro has advanced 
in education, in self-knowledge and in 
capacity for good citizenship. Our position 
in the world demands democracy of us at 
home. We must all be equal and friends 
together, as President Eisenhower said in an- 
other connection at his latest press confer- 
ence, or we may all perish together, 

A moment in history has arrived. Let us 
make note of it, turn a new page, begin an- 
other chapter. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A MOMENT IN History 


History is not always an affair of battles 
or elections. It is sometimes a matter of 
ideas, growing slowly but seeming to ap- 
pear suddenly. This year we have arrived 
at a moment in history with the Senate de- 
bate on the civil-rights bill. It is a moment 
comparable with 1870, when the 15th amend- 
ment was ratified, and with the contested 
election of Hayes in 1876, which by a twist 
of circumstances resulted in the end of car- 
pet-bagging in the South. It is a moment 
marking the probable restoration to the Ne- 
gro of some of the rights given to him by 
the 14th and 15th amendments and taken 
from him after the white South resumed 
control of the situation. 

The Eisenhower administration, with the 
backing of 168 Republicans out of 187 vot- 
ing, and of 118 Democrats out of 225 vot- 
ing, pushed the civil-rights bill through the 
House on June 18. There is little doubt that 
it could have been pushed through the Sen- 
ate by a good majority if it could have been 
brought to a vote there after a normal de- 
bate. Some Senators who were not satis- 
fied with the bill as it stood would still have 
supported it rather than have no civil-rights 
legislation at all. 

Under the Senate rules, of course, normal 
debate of such an issue was not possible. 
The minority was ready, as usual, to invoke 
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the filibuster and tie up the entire legisla- 
tive business of Congress in order to frus- 
trate the majority. 

There had, however, been two changes in 
the situation—truly historic changes. First, 
it was no longer politically expedient for the 
southern diehard minority to filibuster 
against placing the bill on the calendar. 
This minority, or its articulate spokesmen, 
contented themselves with pointing out cer- 
tain defects and dangers in the measure. 
The bill seemed, for example, to justify 
calling out Federal troops to compel south- 
ern communities to integrate their schools. 

But the second change in the situation 
was that many Senators who supported the 
bill were willing to compromise on this and 
other points, so long as the essentials of 
the 15th amendment—that is, the right to 
vote, regardless of race—were retained. The 
meaning of this willingness to compromise 
is clear. There would have been no need for 
it if the Senate were heading for another 
prolonged filibuster, with an inevitable sur- 
render at the end to a reckless and irre- 
sponsible band of obstructionists. 

The Senate is not heading for such a 
surrender. It is heading for a civil rights 
bill, which has a fair chance of being passed 
at this session and which will guarantee the 
Negro the protection and remedies of the 
Constitution, if any community continues to 
restrict his franchise on account of his race. 
The bill would not specifically guarantee 
the Negro the right to attend an integrated 
school, although he will still have remedies, 
under the Supreme Court decision of May 
1954, and under subsequent court orders, if 
that right is denied him. 

The southern bloc has made an issue of 
the bill’s provision for citation, trial, and 
punishment for contempt of court without 
jury trial. Yet such contempt proceedings, 
as the President has said, are a “traditional” 
means by which Federal courts “enforce 
their orders.” 

The old and tiresome words and phrases 
are being heard and will continue to be. 
But this is a contest in which the ancient 
war flags had better remain furled and the 
drums be silent. The old South has changed, 
for its own good. The Negro has advanced 
in education, in self-knowledge and in 
capacity for good citizenship. Our position 
in the world demands democracy of us at 
home. We must all be “equal and friends” 
together, as President Eisenhower said in 
another connection at his latest press con- 
ference, or we may all perish together. 

A moment in history has arrived. Let us 
make note of it, turn a new page, begin 
another chapter. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
everybody here is going to get a liberal 
education, after he has heard the argu- 
ments on part III, the arguments of all 
of part IV, and the arguments relating 
to the Commission. In short, we are 
presented with a proposal to go after 
each citadel of civil rights and to de- 
stroy it separately. If the friends of 
civil rights, who represent a distinct 
majority in this Chamber, are taken in 
by that strategy, then, Mr. President, we 
do not deserve to win on this great issue. 


SMOKING AND CANCER 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, last 
Tuesday I introduced a bill, S. 2554, re- 
quiring that a warning label be placed 
on every package of cigarettes sold in the 
United States, similar to the warning 
labels which we already require on in- 
numerable medicines, drugs, and prepa- 
rations—many of which are far less 
harmful than cigarettes. 
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Since the bill was introduced, I have 
received more than a hundred telegrams 
and letters on the bill. I believe it would 
interest the Senate to know that so far 
only one has been in opposition to it. 

Thursday afternoon, I spent an hour 
talking with the author of the now- 
famous report which stirred up the pres- 
ent alarm about cigarettes, Dr. Cuyler 
Hammond, director of statistical re- 
search for the American Cancer Society. 
Dr. Hammond told me that when he be- 
gan his studies on the death rates of 
cigarette smokers, he sincerely hoped 
that his study would lead to the conclu- 
sion that cigarettes were harmless. At 
that time, Dr. Hammond was a heavy 
smoker of cigarettes—consuming more 
than three packs a day. As soon as he 
was confronted with the alarming figures 
which his preliminary investigation dis- 
closed, Dr. Hammond immediately 
switched from cigarettes to a pipe. So 
did his assistant, Dr. Daniel Horn. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] has said that the 
Senate is not competent to judge 
whether or not the link between ciga- 
rettes and lung cancer is sufficiently 
strong to warrant the placing of a warn- 
ing label on cigarettes. He said that 
“this is a matter which should be left in 
the hands of people who know what they 
are doing and at least those who have 
the scientific and professional qualifica- 
tions to make a competent judgment.” 

I agree with the Senator that Congress 
is not competent to judge the dangers 
of cigarettes. But Congress is able to 
weigh the opinions of those scientific 
and professional experts who have stud- 
ied this matter, and their opinions are 
pretty solidly behind the American Can- 
cer Society report. The Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States has taken a 
firm stand upholding the findings of the 
report. If we are to leave this matter up 
to authorities what better authorities 
can we seek than the Surgeon General 
and the American Cancer Society? 

Mr. President, it may be true that the 
cause-and-effect relationship between 
cancer and cigarettes is not yet proved, 
but nobody denies that certain forms of 
cancer and certain heart ailments are 
far more common among smokers. In 
my opinion, that should be sufficient rea- 
son for taking the moderate action I 
have suggested. 

In my State, where we have many 
roads through mountainous country, we 
frequently see the sign, “Warning—Be- 
ware of Falling Rocks.” I do not sup- 
pose the cause of each of these rockfalls 
is understood. Sometimes they may be 
caused by erosion, sometimes by earth 
tremors, sometimes by freezing. But 
whether we fully understand the cause 
or not, we know that the danger exists 
and, therefore, we take the simple pre- 
caution of placing a warning sign on the 
highway. We should take the same pre- 
caution with respect to cigarettes. 

Mr. President, the July 26 issue of 
U. S. News & World Report contains 
an informative interview with Dr. John 
R. Heller, Director of the National Can- 
cer Institute, United States Public 
Health Service. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have an excerpt from this inter- 
view printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


THE TRUTH ABOUT SMOKING AND CANCER— 
WHAT Is KNOWN AND UNKNOWN 


Question. Dr. Heller, is cancer among 
smokers a serious problem? 

Answer. Well, let’s put it this way: The 
problem first came to the attention of the 
medical profession when it was found that 
we had an increasing number of people who 
were dying of lung cancer. It was found 
that many of those dying from lung cancer 
were also heavy and prolonged smokers— 
cigarette smokers. 

We don't know why people get lung can- 
cer. We do know that men get lung cancer 
to a much greater extent than women. 

Question. If smoking is the cause, why 
doesn’t it show up in women? 

Answer. It is showing up in women. There 
are several reasons, perhaps, why it is more 
prevalent in men. There is a sex difference, 
certainly. Men have a greater risk of lung 
cancer than do women, whether they smoke 
or not. That's first. Probably more men 
than women smoke, although we're speaking 
of proportional figures here. Men have been 
smoking longer than women, as a rule—for 
greater lengths of time. Therefore, our data 
are more complete on men. 

However, data which have been reported 
recently indicate that, as one adjusts the 
length of time of smoking, of ages and what 
not, the death rate from lung cancer in wom- 
en is beginning to come closer to that of men. 

Question. Does every heavy smoker stand a 
chance of getting lung cancer? 

Answer. He stands a chance. 

Question. Is that chance very slight? 

Answer. It's reported from the data in this 
country that, if one does not smoke, his 
chances are 1 to 275 of acquiring lung cancer. 
If one is a heavy cigarette smoker—tvo pack- 
ages of cigarettes or more a day—his chances 
of dying from lung cancer are 1 in 10. 

Question. How many cases of lung cancer 
are there in this country in a year? 

Answer. Of reported lung cancer, there 
are about 25,000 deaths a year. 

Question. Out of how many deaths from 
all causes? 

Answer. The figure is about 1.6 million, 
I believe. Lung cancer is not a great factor 
but, when added up, year after year, the 
chances of one dying from this—if he is a 
man, if he is above 45, if he is a heavy 
smoker—his chances of dying from that par- 
ticular condition are almost as good as his 
chances of being hit by an automobile. 

Question. This person you just described 
is 1 in 10 of these? 

Answer. His chances of acquiring lung 
cancer are 1 in 10. 

Question, Is lung cancer always fatal? 

Answer. Almost invariably fatal, unless 
found very early. The rate of survivors from 
lung cancer is less than 5 percent. In other 
words, of all those who were diagnosed and 
surgery undertaken, less than 5 percent sur- 
vived for a period of 5 years. 

Question. If only 25,000 people die yearly 
of lung cancer, how can one’s chances be 
1 in 10 if he is a heavy smoker? Aren't there 
enough heavy smokers so that 1 in 10 would 
produce far more than 25,000? 

Answer. His chances of dying of lung can- 
cer from the time he starts smoking until 
he dies are 1 in 10. 5 

Question. How does that compare with 
deaths from all cancers? 

Answer. There are about 250,000 deaths a 
year in this country from all cancers. It's 
about one-tenth of the cancer deaths. 

Question. So you could escape lung cancer 
and still have nine other chances of dying 
from some other form of cancer? 

Answer. Cancers cause 13 percent of all 
the deaths in this country. 
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Question. Then lung cancer causes about 
1 percent? 

Answer. Yes, slightly more than 1 percent 
of all the deaths. 

Question. Is the proportion of deaths 
caused by all types of cancer increasing and 
the proportion of deaths caused by lung 
cancer increasing? 

Answer. Yes. In other words, as we are 
surviving typhoid and gastroenteritis, ma- 
laria and so forth, we are living longer. We 
must die of something. We're most likely 
to die of heart disease—cardiovascular dis- 
ease. But if we don't die of that, the next 
chance is cancer, and the next, I believe, is 
accidents. 

The chances of any particular individual 
dying of any given disease—unless he has 
been exposed to an infectious disease or 
something on that order—can be mathe- 
matically computed, and it doesn't mean 
that he needs to worry about it particularly. 
A person who is a heavy smoker looks at 
these figures and says, Well, I enjoy smok- 
ing. My chances of dying of lung cancer 
are pretty remote. I'm not going to worry 
about it.“ And maybe he goes on and lives 
to the age of 85 or 90 and dies of heart 
disease, 

Question. What would be the advice of the 
Public Health Service? 

Answer. The job of the Public Health 
Service is to present the facts, its best judg- 
ment or interpretation of the facts, to the 
health professions and the public generally. 
We don’t, of course, generally act as a phy- 
sician in giving medical care or advice to 
individual patients. 

Question. Have you noticed that the 
British Government has issued a warning 
about the dangers of lung cancer from 
cigarettes? 

Answer. Yes, we have read that in the 
newspapers. 

Question. What is the United States Gov- 
ernment's position on that? 

Answer. You will recall that on July 12 
the Public Health Service issued a statement 
to the effect that there is increasing and 
consistent evidence that heavy and pro- 
longed cigarette smoking is one of the causa- 
tive factors in lung cancer. 

Question. Why do you put your finger 
right on smoking as the cause of lung can- 
cer? 

Answer. I wouldn’t say we put our finger 
“right on smoking.” We simply say the signs 
are pointing increasingly to smoking as one 
of the factors involved in lung cancer. It's 
one of the common denominators we find 
around the world. It’s been the British ex- 
perience, Scandinavian experience, Aus- 
trian experience—the experience of any- 
body, I think, whose evidence we can rely 
upon. On the other hand, we know that 
heavy cigarette smoking certainly is not the 
only factor in lung cancer. Nonsmokers get 
lung cancer, too. 

Question. Were tests carried out in all 
those other countries? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. What you are saying now is a 
new viewpoint for the Public Health Service, 
isn’t it? 

Answer. Well, it brings our position up to 
date. 

Question. Is it because of some recent 
evaluation you've received? 

Answer. We believe that the increasing 
and consistent material which has come to 
our attention warrants this viewpoint. 

Question. Is that based on your own stud- 
ies, as well as on others? 

Answer. The studies throughout the world 
that we have access to. 

Question. How recent is this conclusion? 
Six months ago would you have made the 
same statement? 

Answer. Well, we didn't. 


rived at gradually. 
Question. How does the incidence of lung 
cancer in the United States compare with 


It has been ar- 
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the incidence in some of these other coun- 
tries that made studies? 

Answer. The rate has been increasing in 
this country. It is not as great as the in- 
cidence of lung cancer in Great Britain, in 
Austria, or in Scandinavia. 

Question. Do those people smoke more 
than we do? 

Answer. They do in Austria, I'm told. In 
Great Britain it’s very difficult because their 
smoking habits are slightly different. Their 
total cigarette consumption is less than ours, 
but they smoke a cigarette right down to the 
bare nub in Britain. They smoke different 
types of cigarettes in other countries. 

Question. But there is some common fac- 
tor in there? 

Answer, There's some common factor, ap- 
parently. 
. . . > 

Question. If you had a perfect filter you 
really wouldn't be smoking, would you? 

Answer. Taken to its ultimate conclusion, 
that’s correct. With a perfect filter no smoke 
would get through—just hot air. 

Question. Doctor, are you a smoker? 

Answer. Iam not. I have never smoked. 

Question. How about some of the people 
you are associated with, people who have the 
same knowledge of these matters as you? 
Do you notice that a good many of those 
people have stopped smoking? 

Answer. Yes. Several of my associates in 
the National Cancer Institute in the study 
of this problem stopped smoking as long as 
2 to 2% years ago. Some have not stopped. 

Question. Would you recommend, Doctor, 
that any smoker should stop smoking? 

Answer. I would say this: I believe the 
weight of the evidence, from the data we 
have at hand, is that a man who is a heavy 
and prolonged smoker is at a much greater 
risk of acquiring lung cancer than a man 
who does not smoke. 

Nobody has ever contended that smoking 
is good for one from a health point of view. 
But, if a person gets pleasure out of it and 
desires to smoke, knowing the facts, then, 
in the final analysis that's his determination. 

Question. Would you say, “Smoke what 
you like, but do it in moderation"? 

Answer. If a patient said to me, “Doctor, 
I just can’t stop smoking,” I'd say, “Well, the 
data that we have at hand indicate that 
a moderate smoker is less of a risk than a 
heavy smoker, and that a man who smokes 
a pipe or cigar is less of a risk than a 
cigarette smoker.” 

WHAT IS EXCESSIVE? 

Question. What do you regard as exces- 
sive? 

Answer. Two packs a day or more. 

Question. What do you regard as moder- 
ate? 

Answer. Certainly less than a pack a day. 

Question. What if you smoke moderately? 

Answer. You have less risk of acquiring 
lung cancer. 

Question. Is there any risk? 

Answer. There is still a risk. One may 
acquire lung cancer even though one doesn't 
smoke, I hasten to add. However, the risk 
of acquiring lung cancer begins to climb ap- 
preciably as one smokes more—more cigar- 
ettes, particularly—and to some extent with 
pipes and cigars, but much, much less. 

Question. But your advice would be mod- 
eration, certainly? 

Answer. That would be my personal advice 
as a physician. 

Question. Or would you advise complete 
abstinence? 

Answer. If an individual is up to it, I think 
as a physician I would say to him if he was 
sufficiently afraid—if he was in the age range 
and was sufficiently worried about lung can- 
cer—lI'd say, “If you can quit, quit.” 

Question. Would you say, “Switch to a 
pipe?” 

Answer. Switch to a pipe or a cigar. 
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Question, Is there general agreement on 
that? 

Answer. Among many students of the 
problem, yes, although naturally there are 
also some differences of opinion. 

Question. Is there any sure way that a 
person can detect lung cancer early enough 
to be almost sure of curing it? 

Answer. No. 

Question. You can’t tell a person that he 
can go ahead and smoke and rely on a cer- 
tain regimen to protect him? 

Answer. Not to my knowledge. The only 
dependence we've got is X-ray and, of course, 
the introduction of a bronchoscope into the 
bronchi to take out material for examina- 
tion. But this is an impractical procedure 
from a screening viewpoint. Or taking spu- 
tum and examining it under the microscope. 
Frequently, by the time that one finds can- 
cer cells in the sputum, the lesion may have 
progressed to the point that it’s too late for 
surgery to be effective. 

Question. Is surgery effective if the lung 
cancer is detected soon enough? 

Answer. Yes, it is, in the hands of a good 
surgeon. 

Question. Does this surgery remove the 
cancer? 

Answer. It removes the lung, usually. 

Question. Is early cancer painful? 
you rely on a pain in the chest? 

Answer. No, as a rule it would be painless. 
It could be that a ruptured blood vessel pos- 
sibly would result in hemorrhage, or cancer 
adjoining a large nerve might create pressure 
that would cause the individual to cough 
frequently, or some other such warning. 
Usually, the lung cancer would be so small 
it would be unnoticeable. Unhappily, there's 
no easy way to pick it up early enough for it 
to be really classed as a good risk. This is 
an area in which prevention is important. 


PREVENTING CANCER 


Question. Prevention calls for what? 

Answer. Prevention calls for staying away 
from those things that we have reason to be- 
Meve are cancer causing or tied up with the 
things that cause cancer. For example, we 
could help protect people in the chromate 
industry by keeping them away from the 
chromium material or by haying them wear 
masks. People who are out in the sun a 
great deal—and therefore much more likely 
to get skin cancer—should cover their heads, 
bodies; or, if it’s arsenic with which they 
come in contact, we should protect them by 
suitable clothing or keep arsenic out of the 
industrial process—or whatever it may be. 
Those are preventive measures. 

In this Instance there seems to be reason 
to believe that cigarette smoking is increas- 
ingly important in the scheme of things. 
Then, to prevent lung cancer, you simply say, 
O. K., let's tell the people what we know or 
believe so they can stop smoking excessively 
if they want to in the light of the facts.” 
Or you can take out the thing in the cigarette 
that's causing it, or whatever preventive 
measures might be appropriate. 


Can 


NATIONAL FARM SAFETY WEEK 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, this is 
National Farm Safety Week and the Na- 
tional Safety Council and the United 
States Department of Agriculture are 
sponsoring Farm Safety Week in coop- 
eration with the State Agriculture Exten- 
sion Service, farm organizations, farm 
press, radio, television, and other groups 
interested in the welfare of farm people. 

President Eisenhower issued a procla- 
mation setting aside the week beginning 
July 21 as National Farm Safety Week. 

In 1956 there were 12,800 deaths and 
1,050,000 injuries on the farms of our 
Nation. Of the 14,300 workers killed on 
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the job in all industries in 1956, approxi- 
mately 3,600 were killed in farm work: 
Although this was a greater number of 
deaths than occurred in any other na- 
tional industry, the death rate per 1,000 
workers was not so high as in construc- 
tion and mining industries. 

The number of accidental farm deaths 
was third among the industries of the 
Nation. Of the accidents that occurred 
on farmland, nearly one-third involved 
farm machinery, while somewhat more 
than one-third were caused by drowning, 
firearms, and falls. Nine out of ten vic- 
tims were males. 

And it is interesting to note the sta- 
tistics which show that youths rang- 
ing in age from 15 to 19 have the highest 
rate of accidental deaths on the farm. 

Kansas provides one of the outstand- 
ing examples of long-term continuous 
accomplishments in reducing farm work 
deaths. Death and accident records on 
the farms in Kansas were started in 1932, 
and Kansas was the first State in the 
Union to keep these records and make a 
thorough analysis of them. 

In 1956 the favorable work death trend 
shows that these deaths dropped to a rec- 
ord low of 43 in 1956 from 100 in 1932. 
This was a 10-percent improvement from 
the previous low of 48 in 1955 and more 
than 60 percent below the high of 112 
which occurred in 1924. 

Since the records were started in 1932, 
the trend of work deaths in Kansas has 
been down for every principal accident 
source except tractors. 

Farm machinery deaths, other than 
tractor deaths, have dropped from an 
average of 20 percent to 6 percent during 
the 25 years in which records have been 
kept. 

Deaths from animal accidents de- 
creased from an average 22 a year during 
the 5 years 1932-36 to an average of only 
5 years in 1952-56. In 1956 alone there 
was only 1 death from animal accidents. 

During the past 25 years Kansas has 
carried on a very aggressive campaign 
for farm safety. The Kansas State Col- 
lege, through its extension service, has 
had outstanding cooperation from the 
press, radio, television, farm organiza- 
tions, and other civic groups. It has 
been paying big dividends. 

The National Safety Council, with its 
headquarters in Chiegao, and under the 
very able direction of Maynard Coe, is 
directing the National Farm Safety Week 
drive. 

I commend every individual and 
agency that is participating in the farm 
safety programs this year. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
President Eisenhower's proclamation on 
National Farm Safety Week printed in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
‘mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA—A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas farm accidents.each year inflict a 

heavy loss upon the economy of the Nation 


and cause untold suffering among our rural 
‘population; and 


Whereas the death toll from farmwork 
accidents last year was higher than that in 
any cther major industry; and 
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Whereas the health, prosperity, and wel- 
fare of the Nation’s farm families are of 
vital concern to all citizens; and 

Whereas the effect of accident-prevention 
programs has indicated that our rural resi- 
dents, through attention to safety education, 
can greatly reduce accidents and the result- 
ant loss and suffering: Now, therefore, 

I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby call 
upon the people of the Nation to observe the 
week beginning July 21, 1957, as National 
Farm Safety Week, and I urge all farm fam- 
ilies and farm workers to join in a continuing 
campaign designed to prevent needless acci- 
dents in their homes, on their farms, and 
along their highways. 

I also request all persons and organizations 
interested in the welfare of farm people to 
support and participate in this special en- 
deavor. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 14th 
day of March in the year of our Lord 1957, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the 181st. 

[SEAL] DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

By the President: 

CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


APPOINTMENT OF ANDREW M. 
BRADLEY TO CABINET OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA GOVERNOR ; 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, while we 
discuss the civil-rights bill in Washing- 
ton things are happening across the 
country. I think it would be useful if 
there were called to the attention of my 
colleagues an editorial, which I hold in 
my hand, printed in the Evening News of 
Harrisburg, Pa., Saturday, July 20, 1957, 
entitled, Not All of This Story Is Hap- 
pening at Washington.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial may be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Nor ALL or THIS Story Is HAPPENING AT 
WASHINGTON 


In Washington today, the ringing argu- 
ment goes on and on over whether the con- 
stitutional civil rights of American Negro 
citizens should be guaranteed and enforced, 
by Federal intervention if necessary, in a vast 
area of our land where they are denied. 

A leading Washington newspaperman, 
Richard L. Strout, who is covering this Sen- 
ate battle as he has covered similar ones 
that have gone before, wrote in The Christian 
Science Monitor: 

“Communist leaders Khrushchey and 
Mao, and all the other heads of all the Com- 
munist countries that fear, hate, and despise 
the United States, are sitting in the Senate 
galleries these days, watching the battle over 
whether America gives Negroes voting rights, 
and whether the American legislative sys- 
tem can operate. 

“America’s friends as well as America’s 
enemies are watching the great scene; so are 
the neutral countries who cannot be sure 
whether to believe the Communist stories 
of alleged ‘oppression’ and ‘serfdom’ in the 
United States.“ 

We wish that somehow, some way, Ameri- 
ca's friends as well as America’s enemies, 
and the on-the-fence neutrals of this di- 
vided world, could have been on the scene 
here in Harrisburg this week. 

What is going on in the Nation’s Capital 
right now is a true and continuing presenta- 
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tion of the role of the American Negro in 
American life. 

But this is not all of the story. Far from 
it. 
What went on in our State capital this 
week is a big part of that story, too. 

Here in Harrisburg, Andrew M. Bradley 
raised his right hand in solemn oath and 
placed his left hand on the Bible. He was 
being sworn into office as Secretary of Prop- 
erty and Supplies, the No. 1 man in one of 
the really major departments of Pennsyl- 
vania government. 

Just as he had been the first Negro to be a 
member of a Pennsylvania governor’s cabi- 
net, as secretary of the budget, so, too, he 
became the first Negro to head a department 
of Pennsylvania State government. 

Mr. Bradley was not named to this high 
office because he is a Negro. 

He was named, matter of fact and without 
any special fanfare, because he is a talented 
and qualified American. 

Governor Leader’s appointment was one 
to make Mr. Bradley proud. 

It was one to make every Negro citizen 
proud. 

It was one to make every Pennsylvanian 
proud. 

More than all of this, it was one to make 
every American proud. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the edi- 
torial has reference to my good friend, 
Andrew M. Bradley, of Pennsylvania, a 
longtime member of the Democratic 
Party of my Commonwealth, an experi- 
enced and able accountant, Governor 
Leader's first budget secretary, who has 
been appointed secretary of property 
and supplies, a large and important of- 
fice in the government of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

The editorial concludes: 

Governor Leader’s appointment was one to 
make Mr. Bradley proud. 

It was one to make every Negro citizen 
proud. 

It was one to make every Pennsylvanian 
proud. 

More than all of this, it was one to make 
every American proud, 


Mr. Bradley, I believe, is the first 
member of his race to serve as a member 
of the cabinet of the Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. I know him as a friend. I 
know he will do a fine job. I am happy 
to pay this tribute to him. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
send up an amendment which I ask to 
be printed and lie on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the desk. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment may be printed in the REC- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks and 
as a part thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. y 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as 
we all know, the Smith Act, title 18, 
United States Code, section 2385, is an 
existing Federal penal statute making 
crimes certain acts relative-to overthrow 
of the Government by force and violence. 

Under the provisions of this act, fines 
of not more than $20,000 or imprison- 
ment of not more than 20 years, or 
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both, are imposed against those found 
guilty of: 

First. Willfully advocating the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States, any- State, political subdivisions, 
Districts, or Territories by force or vio- 
lence or assassination of any officer; 

Second. With intent to overthrow, dis- 
seminating printed matter advocating 
the overthrow with force or violence, or 
those attempting to do so; 

Third. Organizing, or attempting to 
organize, any groups which advocate the 
overthrow by force or violence, or those 
who are members of such groups; 

Fourth. Conspiring to commit offenses 
under the Smith Act. 

An additional penalty for violating 
this law is ineligibility for governmental 
employment for 5 years following con- 
viction. 

H. R. 6127, the pending measure in 
part III, gives the Attorney General the 
remedial right to secure injunctions 
against those who are engaging, or with 
respect to whom there is reason to be- 
lieve they are about to engage, in any 
acts or practices which would give rise 
to a cause of action pursuant to title 42, 
United States Code, section 1985. 

Title 42, United States Code, section 
1985, we find, gives an injured party a 
civil action for damages against those 
who conspire to interfere with the in- 
jured party's civil rights in three enu- 
merated classes of cases. The third 
class is the wide-open class as it encom- 
passes the depriving of privileges and 
immunities and equal protection of the 
laws under the Constitution. The 14th 
amendment is the source of power. 
Corpus Juris Secundum has over 240 
pages of categories of equal protection 
of the laws. 

Title 42, United States Code, section 
1993, incorporates title 42, United States 
Code, section 1985, by reference and 
empowers the President to send military 
might to enforce court decrees arising 
under section 1985. 

Title 42, United States Code, section 
1986, also incorporates section 1985 by 
reference and is known as the Com- 
pulsory Informer Statute. It requires 
persons with knowledge of violations oc- 
curring, or about to occur, with reference 
to section 1985, toinform. This requires 
a child to inform on parents, and news- 
papers to divulge their sources of infor- 
mation. 

The purpose of my amendment to 
H. R. 6127 is to give the Attorney Gen- 
eral the same injunctive remedies rela- 
tive to the Smith Act violations as is 
provided, and which he will get in part 
III of the bill relative to the civil rights 
act in section 1985, if the bill is enacted. 

Contempts and injunctions against 
Communist conspiracies or violations of 
the Smith Act would then be tried with- 
out a jury in either case, and the Presi- 
dent might enforce the injunctions in 
either case by armed might; and every- 
one must inform on everyone else in 
either case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Arkansas has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, my 
purpose in submitting this amendment 
is to call attention again, as forcibly as 
I can, to the Communist conspiracy in 
this country, which is, according to our 
concept of freedom and way of life, the 
very antithesis and greatest enemy of, 
and constitutes the greatest danger to, 
the civil rights and liberties of all of 
our people, and not merely one segment 
of our citizens in one section of our 
country. 

If the radical and unorthodox proce- 
dure proposed by the bill is to be in- 
voked and applied as a substitute for 
indictment and prosecution of crimes 
under civil-rights statutes, I shall in- 
sist on the adoption of this amendment, 
which would establish the same proce- 
dures against those who teach and plot 
the overthrow of our Government by 
force. 

If the device of this bill, and the rad- 
ical procedures it proposes, are sound, 
practical, and justified for punitive pur- 
poses against the white race in the 
South, then such procedures are one- 
thousand-folc justified in fighting the 
Communist conspirary, which threatens 
the destruction of our system of gov- 
ernment and the destruction of the lib- 
erties of all our people. 

If it be said that what I propose would 
violate the constitutional rights of Com- 
munists, then must not he who makes 
such charges concede that without this 
amendment the pending bill would vio- 
late the constitutional rights of those 
against whom it is intended to be ap- 
plied? If the proposed subterfuge of 
substituting contempt proceedings for 
established criminal jurisprudence is to 
be applied in the civil-rights field so as to 
deprive the accused of the right to a trial 
by jury, then let us invoke the same sub- 
terfuge and proceedings against the 
Communists, the arch enemies of every- 
thing America stands for. 

If the proponents of the bill insist upon 
vesting powers in the President to dele- 
gate authority to some person to call out 
the Armed Forces of our country to en- 
force decrees of injunction and contempt 
against alleged violators of civil-rights 
statutes, then let us provide the same 
power and authority in the President to 
use the Armed Forces of this country to 
enforce injunctions and contempt pro- 
ceeds against those who teach, and con- 
spire to bring about, the overthrow of 
our Government by force and violence in 
violation of the Smith Act. 

Again, if the so-called informer 
statute, title 42, United States Code, 
Section 1985, is to be invoked in civil- 
rights proceedings, then let us insist 
that it also be invoked against Com- 
munists who conspire and who act in 
violation of the Smith Act. 

If part III is stricken from the bill, 
or if the objectionable provisions, which 
would lead to the abuses described, are 
eliminated from this measure, then I 
shall offer the amendment which I have 
submitted at another place in the bill. 
I shall ask that it follow part IV and be 
designated part V. I shall insist that 
the Senate agree to the adoption of my 
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amendment at the proper place in the 
bill, either as an amendment to part III 
or by adding it as a new part—part V— 
in the bill. 

I can see no reason, and no justifica- 
tion whatsoever, for permitting a less 
effective procedural remedy to stand 
against the Communist conspiracy than 
that which it is proposed to invoke 
against one who might violate a civil- 
rights statute. If we want to provide 
for anticipatory injunctions against ex- 
pected crimes, let us begin with this 
practice against the avowed enemies of 
our Government, and not discriminate 
in their favor. I submit that if one is 
guilty, or about to become guilty, of an 
offense under the Smith Act, that is a 
far more serious crime than a civil- 
rights violation, and at least equally 
effective remedies should be applied 
against it. 

If anticipatory remedies are to be 
used when quick action is demanded, it 
is more important to have quick action 
under the Smith Act than under civil- 
rights statutes. The contrast is that the 
violators of the Smith Act are enemies 
of all of our people, and this is certainly 
a greater crime than the alleged tem- 
porary disenfranchisement of one voter. 

I submit, Mr. President, that if there 
is any one place where an exception to 
public policy against criminal equity is 
called for, it is in the field of national 
security. 

If the Federal Government is now 
ready to resort to the expedient pro- 
cedure proposed in this bill, it should 
begin where threats to our national se- 
curity are involved and not invoke it in 
some minor area of law violations and 
exclude the category of crimes which 
strike at the very security and survival 
of our country. 

Mr. President, I cannot conceive that 
any proponent or supporter of part III 
of this bill can logically or consistently 
oppose this amendment. I trust it will 
have the unanimous support of every 
Member of this body who wishes to fight 
against the menace of communism. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very happy 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I certainly agree with 
the Senator that if a white southern man 
is to be denied the right of trial by jury, 
merely for wanting the company of his 
own race, it certainly would follow that 
those who are traitors to our country, 
who are trying to overthrow the Govern- 
ment by force and violence, should de- 
serve no greater privilege than is en- 
joyed by a patriotic white citizen of the 
South. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I agree with the 
Senator. I do not believe in the pro- 
posed procedure. I think it is all wrong. 
It is a radical departure from the tradi- 
tional jurisprudence and procedure in 
our country. 

However, if we are to depart from our 
traditions, and if we are to be radical 
and unorthodox, let us not do it with a 
punitive measure directed against the 
people who reside in one section of our 
country. 
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If we are to do that, however, I say let 
us start with our common enemy. If 
what is proposed is good procedure, if it 
is sound procedure, and if it can be justi- 
fied in a so-called civil-rights action, it 
not only can be justified, but should be 
invoked, against the conspirators who 
would overthrow our Government. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
wish to commend the Senator from Ar- 
kansas for submitting his amendment to 
the pending bill. I agree with him 
thoroughly when he says that if we are 
to go into the whole field of injunctions 
we should do something concerning the 
Communist conspiracy. As a member of 
the Internal Security Subcommittee, and 
having made some investigations of this 
question, I know that the greatest threat 
to America is the undercover workings of 
the Communist Party. A great many 
times they are found to be stirring up dis- 
content, and very often they are the 
cause of our fighting among ourselves in 
the Senate on matters which they have 
instigated in the first place. I certainly 
believe we should root out the people who 
are trying to destroy our Government. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I believe that, in good faith, we 
owe it to our constituents, and to the 
people of our country in general to pass 
upon this issue, and I propose to have 
the amendment voted on if I can get sup- 
port for it. We should know whether we 
are singling out inferior crimes and are 
instituting the use of the injunction in 
contempt proceedings in the case of such 
crimes. 

It is a great deal more difficult to 
convict a Communist conspirator and 
to have the Supreme Court sustain the 
conviction, than it is to convict a per- 
son for a breach of a so-called civil 
right. 

We have already seen, in very recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court, the great 
protection that is thrown around a Com- 
munist’s constitutional rights. I want 
Communists to have their constitutional 
rights protected, but I do not want my 
Government, through legislative power 
granted by Congress, to single out one 
area, one section of this country, and one 
segment of the citizenship of this coun- 
try, and say to them, “We are going to 
apply to you an extraordinary remedy, a 
harsh remedy, but we are unwilling to 
apply it to those who conspire to over- 
throw our Government.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I gather from the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, then, that he would 
have the Communists treated just as we 
treat everyone else. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I certainly would 
not want them to be treated any better. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Not better and not worse. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If there is to be 
more, it should be used against Commu- 
nists. I would place them all on an 
equal basis. The pending bill would be 
directed only against white citizens in 
the South. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is evident when we consider the 
Reconstruction Act that would be a part 
of the law. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is perfectly 
obvious. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We can see what the proponents are 
driving at. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not know 
what would have happened if it had not 
been for this so-called filibuster—if we 
can call what has happened so far a 
filibuster. Had it not been for our dis- 
cussion of the bill, and if it had been 
rushed through the Senate, as it was 
rushed through the House, without ade- 
quate consideration, the statute would 
have come back to plague Congress and 
the whole Government of the United 
States time and time again. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
agree thoroughly with the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mawnsrietp in the chair). Is there fur- 
ther morning business? 


EXHIBIT 1 


The amendments, submitted by Mr. 
MeCLELLAx, are as follows: 


On page 9, line 13, strike out “two” and 
insert “three”. 

On page 9, line 14, strike out “‘Pourth’ 
and Fifth!“ and insert ‘Fourth,’ ‘Fifth,’ 
and Sixth!“ 

On page 10, after line 3, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Fifth. Whenever any person has engaged 
in any act or practice which constitutes a 
violation of section 2385 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, or there are reasonable 
grounds to believe that any person is about 
to engage in any such act or practice, or 
whenever two or more persons are conspir- 
ing to engage in any act or practice which 
would constitute a violation of such sec- 
tion, or there are reasonable grounds to 
believe that two or more persons are about 
to conspire to engage in any such act or 
practice, the Attorney General may institute 
for the United States, or in the name of the 
United States, a civil action or other proper 
proceeding for preventive relief, including 
an application for a permanent or temporary 
injunction, restraining order, or other order. 
In any proceeding hereunder the United 
States shall be liable for costs the same as a 
private person. 

On page 10, line 4, strike out “Fifth” and 
insert “Sixth”. 


AUTHORITY FOR THE USE OF 
TROOPS UNDER THE CIVIL 
RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
had intended to speak on the legislative 
history of section 1993 of title 42 of the 
United States Code during one of the 
afternoon sessions on H. R. 6127, the so- 
called civil-rights bill. That section au- 
thorizes the President of the United 
States, or someone empowered by him, 
to use military force to enforce certain 
designated sections of the United States 
Code. By a cross-reference device, part 
III of H. R. 6127, if enacted into law, 
would be incorporated into one of the 
sections of the United States Code which 
may be enforced by section 1993. This 
was not known to the public until it was 
pointed out by the very able senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. He 
also pointed out that a suit to force 
racial integration of a school could be 
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brought under part III of H. R. 6127, and 
charged that, therefore, the military 
force provision of section 1993 could be 
used to force integration of southern 
schools. 

The proponents of H. R. 6127 at- 
tempted to answer the charge by citing 
precedents for section 1993. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that the pro- 
ponents failed to cite the precedent re- 
lied upon when section 1993 was enacted 
in 1866. In this course the proponents 
were well advised, because a review of 
the legislative history of section 1993 
will show that it was not based upon 
sound precedent when enacted, and that 
its existence today is attributable solely 
to the radicals who controlled the 39th 
Congress. 

The legislative history of section 1993 
shows that the language therein was 
never directed at internal domestic 
issues, except during the reconstruction 
period; and that its first usage was in 
connection with our foreign relations. 
The statute in which it finds its genesis 
had as its purpose the protection of the 
neutrality rights of the United States 
and the prevention of interference in 
foreign disputes by citizens of the United 
States. In short, the language was used 
to avoid entanglements in foreign hos- 
tilities, and had a purpose with which 
no one could quarrel. 

Yet, in a spirit of vengeance and 
vindictiveness equaled by few despots of 
history, the radical Republicans of 1866 
used the language for a most unsavory 
and tyrannical purpose in the Recon- 
struction Statutes designed to bring a 
great section of our Nation to its knees. 
In doing so they violated the concepts 
of sound precedent traditional in our 
legislative system, and the historical re- 
view which I have prepared will so 
demonstrate. 

The perverted use of the military 
force language, now found in section 
1993, was originally used to enforce the 
law in regard to rights which exist among 
nations. Violations of these rights could 
mean war, because that is the final court 
of appeal for sovereign nations. There- 
fore, there is a great need to prevent any 
violation at all in this area. 

Recognizing this is an emergency situ- 
ation of 1838, Congress enacted the sta- 
tute which granted President Van Buren 
the extraordinary power to use military 
force to prevent violations of the rights 
of foreign nations. In this context, the 
justification for such sweeping power is 
manifest. 

Justification was not, however, present 
in 1866 and is not present today because 
the statutes involved affect the rights 
which exist among citizens, not nations. 
The need to protect citizens’ rights stands 
upon a very different footing from the 
need to protect the rights of a nation. 
A citizen may protect his rights by resort 
to the courts and their normal enforce- 
ment procedures. He need not go to 
war. Indeed, violation of a citizen’s 
right does not even disturb the public 
peace in the vast majority of cases. 

Moreover, when such rights are vio- 
lated, perfect redress may be had by an 
action at law or by an action in equity. 
For violations already committed, he 
may recover monetary damages in a law 
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action. For violations not yet com- 
mitted, he may obtain an injunction 
against their commission if the poten- 
tial damage is irreparable. Thus, com- 
plete protection of a citizen's rights is 
available without the use of military 
force. 

Therefore, the 1838 statute was not a 
sound precedent for the enactment of 
section 1993. The purposes of the two 
statutes were not at all analagous. 
“Military force” was not needed to en- 
force civil rights in 1866 and it is not 
needed today. Section 1993 was enacted 
into law in a spirit of vengeance and vin- 
dictiveness known only to the Recon- 
struction period. 

It has lain dormant for many years, 
but today some of the proponents of 
H. R. 6127 still seek to breathe new life 
into it. They would do this by part III 
of H. R. 6127, so that troops could be 
used to integrate southern schools. 

However, it seems that because of re- 
cent changes in the parliamentary situa- 
tion, the issues raised by section 1993 
may soon be behind us. The charge that 
troops could be used to integrate the 
schools of the South has been admitted. 

The leader of the proponents of H. R. 
6127, the senior Senator from California, 
in effect, made this admission by intro- 
ducing an amendment which repeals sec- 
tion 1993. Under these circumstances, 
to speak upon section 1993 would be to 
speak upon a largely conceded point, 

Nevertheless, the historical origin of 
section 1993 will further illumine the 
issues raised by H. R. 6127, and I think 
it would be a worthwhile contribution to 
the record on that bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have my prepared statement re- 
lating to the history of the matter 
printed in the Record at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE History oF TITLE 42, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 1993 

Section 1993 of title 42 of the United States 
Code is captioned “Aid of Military and Naval 
Forces” and provides that “It shall be law- 
ful for the President of the United States, 
or such person as he may empower for that 
purpose, to employ such part of the land or 
naval forces of the United States, or of the 
militia, as may be necessary to aid in the 
execution of judicial process issued under 
sections 1981-1983 or 1985-1992 of this title, 
or as shall be necessary to prevent the vio- 
lation and enforce the due execution 
of the provisions of sections 1981-1983 and 
1985-1994 of this title.” 

The above section stems from the statutes 
passed by the 39th Congress, which history 
records as being controlled by the radical 
Republicans. The section was a part of S. 
61, which came before the Senate on January 
12, 1886, and later, upon being enacted into 
law, became the forerunner of our present 
civil-rights act. The part of S. 61 which 
provided for the use of military force fol- 
lows: „ 

“Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, Tha 
it shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, or such person as he may em- 
power for that purpose, to employ such part 
of the land or naval forces of the United 
States, or of the militia, as shall be necessary 
to prevent the violation and enforce the due 
execution of this act.” 
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During the debate on S. 61, an amendment 
to strike the above section from the bill was 
proposed by Senator Hendricks, of Indiana. 
His arguments in support of the amendment 
were in much the same vein as the argu- 
ments of the opponents of the present civil- 
rights act. He foresaw the evils which 
would and did follow the enactment of the 
section, and cited the very vices that the 
opponents of H. R. 6127 had cited. (Full text 
of Senator Hendricks’ argument and other 
comments on his amendment follows this 
historical review of 42 U. S. C. 1993.) 

Senator Trumbull, in opposition to the 
Hendricks amendment, argued that the lan- 
guage had been adopted verbatim from a 
statute enacted in 1838 during the Demo- 
cratic administration of Martin Van Buren. 
The 1938 statute was cited by Trumbull as 
a sufficient and sound precedent for carry- 
ing the language forward to assure the en- 
forcement of S. 61. (See the Congressional 
Globe, pt. I, Ist sess., 39th Cong., p. 605.) 
The validity of the 1833 statute as a prece- 
dent was not analyzed during the debate on 
S. 61, and indeed it could not have been 
analyzed properly because of the spirit and 
mood of the day. 

S. 61 was, of course, passed by both the 
House and the Senate and thereafter vetoed 
by President Andrew Johnson. President 
Johnson’s veto message in regard to the sec- 
tion under discussion follows: 

“The ninth section authorizes the Presi- 
dent, or such person as he may empower 
for that purpose, ‘to employ such part of the 
land and naval forces of the United States, 
or of the militia, as shall be necessary to 
prevent the violation and enforce the due 
execution of this act.“ This language seems 
to imply a permanent military force, that is 
to be always at hand, and whose only busi- 
ness is to be the enforcement of this measure 
over the vast region where it is intended to 
operate” (The Congressional Globe, pt. 2, 
Ist sess., 39th Cong., p. 1681). 

In response to the Presidential veto, Sen- 

ator Trumbull again cited the 1838 statute 
as sound precedent and also as sufficient rea- 
son for overriding the veto. Trumbull sum- 
marily dismissed President Johnson's reason- 
ing by the following statement: 
The eighth and ninth sections of the bill 
which authorize the President to require a 
court to be held in any portion of the dis- 
trict where a court may be necessary to pun- 
ish offenses under this act, and to use the 
Army and Navy to prevent its violation, 
are also objected to, but both those sections 
are copied from an act passed March 10, 
1838, which was approved by Mr. Van Buren, 
and when he did so I presume it never oc- 
curred to him that these sections were spe- 
cially designed for colored persons, or to 
keep up a permanent military force whose 
only business it should be to enforce the 
act.” (The Congressional Globe, pt. 2, Ist 
sess., 39th Cong., p. 1760.) 

History records that the misgivings of 
President Johnson and Senator Hendricks 
were well founded, and that Senator Trum- 
bull’s desire for vengeance brought no real 
benefits to the Nation. That is a digres- 
sion, however, because the purpose of this 
discussion is to show the impropriety of 
using the language of the 1838 statute as it 
Was used by the 39th Congress, and that 
the 1838 statute was not the sound prece- 
dent which Senator Trumbull conceived it 
to be. 

The fact is that the 1838 statute was en- 
acted to protect the neutrality rights of this 
Nation from being infringed upon by for- 
eign powers, and to prevent American citi- 
zens from interfering in foreign hostilities. 
The 1838 statute resulted from an incident 
which occurred on December 29, 1837, in- 
volving an American steamer, the Caroline. 
The Caroline had been used to carry rein- 
forcements, provisions, and munitions across 
the Niagara River to the camp of Canadian 
insurgents under William Lyon MacKenzie. 
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The Caroline, while on the American side 
of the river, presumably ready for a similar 
trip, was boarded by an armed body of 
Canadians sent over in boats for that pur- 
pose. The Canadians hustled the passengers 
and crew ashore, killing one man on shore 
in the fray, towed the vessel out into the 
stream, set it on fire and sent it over the 
Niagara Falls. A great uproar ensued. 
President Van Burean issued a proclamation 
ordering the neutrality laws to be respected, 
called out the militia under Winfield Scott 
and demanded reparation from the British 
Government. President Van Buren also re- 
quested Congress to strengthen the laws so 
that American citizens could be prevented 
from aiding rebel forces in a nation with 
which we were at peace. President Van 
Buren’s message to Congress follows: 


“To the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States: 


“Recent experience on the southern 
boundary of the United States, and the 
events now daily occurring on our northern 
frontier, have abundantly shown that the 
existing laws are insufficient to guard against 
hostile invasion, from the United States, of 
the territory of friendly and neighboring 
nations. 

“The laws in force provide sufficient pen- 
alties for the punishment of such offenses, 
after they have been committed, and pro- 
vided the parties can be found; but the Ex- 
ecutive is powerless in many cases to prevent 
the commission of them, even when in pos- 
session of ample evidence of an intention 
on the part of evil-disposed persons to vio- 
late our laws. 

“Your attention is called to this defect 
in our legislation. It is apparent that the 
Executive ought to be clothed with adequate 
power effectually to restrain all persons 
within our jurisdiction from the commis- 
sion of acts of this character. They tend 
to disturb the peace of the country, and 
inevitably involve the Government in per- 
plexing controversies with foreign powers. 
I recommend a careful revision of all the 
laws now in force, and such additional en- 
actments as may be necessary to vest in the 
Executive full power to prevent injuries 
being inflicted upon neighboring nations 
by the unauthorized and unlawful acts of 
citizens of the United States, or of other 
persons who may be within our jurisdiction, 
and subject to our control. 

“In illustration of these views, and to 
show the necessity of an early action on the 
part of Congress, I submit herewith a copy 
of a letter received from the marshal of the 
northern district of New York, who had 
been directed to repair to the frontier, and 
take all authorized measures to secure the 
faithful execution of existing laws. 

“M. Van BUREN, 

“JANUARY 8, 1838.” 

(For comments and action on the message, 
see pp. 79, 87, and 114 of vol. 6 of the Con- 
gressional Globe.) 

Congress responded to the President's re- 
quest by enacting a statute entitled “An act 
supplementary to an act entitled ‘An act in 
addition to the act for the punishment of 
certain crimes against the United States, and 
to repeal the acts therein mentioned,’ ap- 
proved 20th of April 1818" (vol. 5, U. S. 
Statutes at Large, p. 212). This statute, 
which was approved by President Van Buren 
on March 10, 1838, is the one from which 
Senator Trumbull copied the military force 
language now contained in section 1993 of 
title 42 of the United States Code. The 
military force language of the 1838 statute 
follows: 

“Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, or such person as he may em- 
power for that purpose, to employ such part 
of the land or naval forces of the United 
States, or of the militia, as shall be necessary 
to prevent the violation, and to enforce 
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the due execution, of this act, and the act 
hereby amended,” 

The statute also provided that it “shall 
continue in force for the period of 2 years, 
and no longer.” 

Although Senator Trumbull did not refer 
to it during the debates on the Civil Rights 
Act of 1866, the act which was supplemented 
by the above statute should be noted. The 
supplemented act, approved on April 20, 
1818, is the true genesis of the military force 
language. It contained the following: 

“Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, or such person as he shall em- 
power for that purpose, to employ such part 
of the land or naval forces of the United 
States, or of the militia thereof, as shall be 
necessary to compel any foreign ship or 
vessel to depart the United States in all 
cases in which, by the laws of nations or the 
treaties of the United States, they ought not 
to remain within the United States“ (vol. 3, 
U. S. Statutes at Large, p. 447). 

The 1818 act supplanted an act approved 
on March 3, 1817, and entitled “An act more 
effectually to preserve the neutral relations 
of the United States” (vol. 3. U. S. Statutes 
at Large, p. 370). This act did not contain 
the military force language, nor did any of 
its predecessor statutes, 


ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SIx 
SPEECHES ON TITLE 42, UNITED STATES 
Cope, SECTION 1993, BY SENATOR THOMAS 
ANDREW HENDRICKS AND SENATOR HENRY 
SMITH LANE (THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 
lsr Sess., 39TH CONG., P. 601 ET SEQ.) 


Mr. HENDRICKS. I do not agree with some 
Senators that this is a more dangerous bill 
to the country than the one that was 
passed last week. If the amendment which I 
have proposed should be adopted and the 
last section stricken from the bill, it will be 
a much less dangerous bill, in my judgment, 
than the Freedmen's Bureau bill, for the rea- 
son that that bill sends an army of irrespon- 
sible officers among the people to control 
their affairs, and from their actions and their 
decisions there is no appeal to the courts; 
but this bill sends the people with their 
causes into the courts of the United States, 
and if a great wrong be done in any of the 
inferior courts perhaps an appeal will lie 
to a court where justice will be done. I am 
not so much afraid of any law that sends 
the people to the courts as I am a law which 
places them under the control and power of 
irresponsible officials. 

But the section which I propose to strike 
out is an unnecessary and very dangerous 
one, and I submit it to the judgment of the 
majority of this body whether it ought to be 
enacted into a law. This bill is a wasp; its 
sting is in its tail. Sir, what is the bill? 
It provides, in the first place, that the civil 
rights of all men, without regard to color, 
shall be equal; and, in the second place, that 
if any man shall violate that principle by his 
conduct, he shall be responsible to the court; 
that he may be prosecuted criminally and 
punished for the crime, or he may be sued in 
a civil action and damages recovered by the 
party wronged. Is not that broad enough? 
Do Senators want to go further than this? 
To recognize the civil rights of the colored 
people as equal to the civil rights of the 
white people, I understand to be as far as 
Senators desire to go; in the language of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Sumner], 
to place all men upon an equality before the 
law; and that is proposed in regard to their 
civil rights. 

Then, sir, we have the framework for the 
execution of these two sections. I recollect 
that during the holidays it was heralded to 
the country that a great achievement was to 
be expected from the Senator from Illinois; 
that he was going to introduce a bill as soon 
as Congress reassembled recognizing the civil 
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rights of the colored people as equal to the 
civil rights of the white people; that he was 
going to so frame his bill as that these rights 
should be positively and certainly secure, and 
that to accomplish this he had adopted the 
framework and the fashion of the former 
fugitive-slaye law. That was regarded as a 
great achievement, and much credit was 
claimed for the Senator because when he 
came to prosecute and follow white men he 
had adopted the language and the framework 
of a law which was intended to recapture 
runaway slaves—a law which in its frame- 
work and details was denounced as most 
unjust and dangerous. And yet it was re- 
garded as a feat and an accomplishment for 
the Senator from Illinois to incorporate into 
this bill the language of that law. 

Why, sir, this bill provides that there 
shall be commissioners, not ordinary com- 
missioners that the courts in the exercise 
of their judgment and discretion shall ap- 
point, but extraordinary commissioners, and 
from its language it seems to contemplate 
that there shall be a commissioner in every 
county of the United States, and these com- 
missioners are authorized to appoint as 
many agents or deputy marshals as they may 
see fit to appoint, and these deputy mar- 
shals may call upon the body of the peo- 
ple, for what purpose? To pursue a run- 
away white man. Oh, I recollect how the 
blood of the people was made to run cold 
within them when it was said that the 
white man was required to run after the fu- 
gitive slave; that the law of 1850 made you 
and me, my brother Senators, slave-catchers; 
that the posse comitatus could be called to 
execute a writ of the law for the recovery of 
a runeway slave under the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States; and the 
whole country was agitated because of it. 
Now slavery is gone; the Negro is to be es- 
tablished upon a platform of civil equality 
with the white man. That is the proposi- 
tion. But we do not stop there; we are to 
reenact a law that nearly all of you said 
was wicked and wrong; and for what pur- 
pose? Not to pursue the Negro any longer; 
not for the purpose of catching him; not 
for the purpose of catching the great crim- 
inals of the land; but for the purpose of 
placing it in the power of any deputy marshal 
in any county of the country to call upon 
you and me, and all the body of the people 
to pursue some white man who is running 
for his liberty because some Negro has 
charged him with denying to him equal civil 
rights with the white man. I thought, sir, 
that that framework was enough; I thought, 
when you placed under the command of the 
marshal in every county of the land all the 
body of the people, and put everyone upon 
the track of the fleeing white man, that 
that was enough; but it is not. For the 
purpose of the enforcement of this law, the 
President is authorized to appoint some- 
body who is to have the command of the 
military and naval forces of the United 
States—for what purpose? To prevent a 
violation of this law, and to execute it. Let 
me read it, as I do not get the words exactly: 

“Sec, 10. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, or such person as he may em- 
power for that purpose, to employ such part 
of the land or naval forces of the United 
States, or of the militia, as shall be neces- 
sary to prevent the violation and enforce the 
due execution of this act.” 

What violation, sir? The denial of equal- 
ity to the colored people. Some man dis- 
putes the proposition; some judge proposes 
in his adjudication not to recognize the 
civil equality of the colored people. Now 
the military may be called in to prevent the 
violation of this law. Before there is a vio- 
lation, before a crime is committed, the 
military may be brought to bear upon any 
person who is charged with a design to vio- 
late the law. Then if there shall be a vio- 
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lation, if some judge of a court shall hold 


, that the colored man is not entitled to equal 


civil rights with the white man, the military 
force may be called in to execute this law. 
How and why? Are we not in time of peace? 
Where is society now disturbed? Upon our 
honors we must legislate fairly for the coun- 
try, We have no right, in the form of legis- 
lation, to go to punishing men, and I cannot 
believe that Senators intend any such thing. 
If you create an army of officers to execute 
this law, and if you authorize the deputy 
marshals everywhere to call upon the whole 
body of the people to execute it, why is it 
that the military shall be brought in to 
execute this law of all the laws of the United 
States, the only law relating to the civil af- 
fairs of the people? Is it right? Are you 
willing to do it in reference to other laws? 
Are you willing to say in your laws declaring 
and protecting the civil rights of white men 
that they shall be enforced at the point of 
the bayonet? I know you would not. You 
would say that the military must not be 
brought in except where there is an insur- 
rection, or when there is such an inter- 
ference-with the enforcement of the laws as 
justifies the interposition of the military 
power of the country. 

In the State of Indiana we do not recognize 
the civil equality of the races. I refer to 
Indiana, as the Senator from Maryland IMr. 
Johnson] referred to his State the other day, 
as a mere mode of illustration. The policy 
of that State was to prevent the further im- 
migration of colored people into the State 
after 1852, and as a means of preventing that 
we denied to the colored people who might 
come into the State after that date the right 
to acquire real estate. Suppose that during 
the past 13 years some colored man has 
come into the State of Indiana and has pur- 
chased real estate. He brings his action of 
ejectment after the passage of this law to 
recover that land. Our supreme court has 
decided that law of the State to be consti- 
tutional. That decision of the supreme court 
is the rule of decision for all the inferior 
courts of the State. The trial of the eject- 
ment comes off before the circuit or common 
pleas court of the State, and the judge in- 
structs the jury that under the law and con- 
stitution of the State of Indiana this man 
could not acquire an interest in real estate 
and that he cannot recover. Here is a denial 
of a civil right, it is claimed; but it is a 
question of law; and you make that judge 
not only responsible in the civil but in the 
criminal courts of the United States for his 
adjudication. You make him a criminal for 
following the authority of the supreme court 
of the State. You make him a criminal be- 
cause he obeys the constitution of the State. 
You make him a criminal because he en- 
forces the law of the State as it is plainly 
written before him. You are not content 
with capturing him, but you call in the mill- 
tary power of the country and you stop his 
court. You will not allow that case to go to 
judgment, but when it is announced to the 
jury that this is the rule that must govern 
them, I suppose the military must be 
brought in to prevent a verdict and a final 
judgment. That would be preventing a vio- 
lation of the law. Is this law to make a good 
title in Indiana? Is this law to have the 
force of vesting in the colored people who 
came into that State since 1852 a good and 
sufficient title to land when the constitution 
and the law of the State denied that right? 
You are not content that this judge may 
be pursued by a host, an army of marshals, 
and the body of the people, but a military 
chieftain is to be called in that this may not 
go into the judgment of the court. 

I am giving an extreme case, but it is a 
case that all Senators will admit might oc- 
cur under this law. A court may be stopped 
midway in the investigation of a cause; and 
to prevent its judgment, the military are au- 
thorized to interfere. Do Senators desire 
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that? I thought the time for military gov- 
ernment had passed. It may not have passed 
here, but this military control, I believe, is 
about passed. I believe, taking the course 
pursued by the administration in disband- 
ing the armies, that it has substantially 
passed at the other end of the avenue, and 
a desire for its continuance has passed away 
from the hearts of the people. Two years 
ago it was a very easy thing anywhere 
throughout the North to maintain a military 
force and to repress a public sentiment that 
was offensive to the authorities in power. 
It is not so now, sir; and I am very glad of 
it. I never want to see a return to the time 
when a man’s house may be surrounded by 
armed men in the nighttime, and he may be 
carried off to a distant portion of the 
State 

Mr. JonHnson. And out of it. 

Mr. HENDRICKS. And out of the State and 
cast into a dungeon, and denied that trial 
which the Constitution and laws of the 
country have guaranteed him. I never want 
to see the time return when a man in the 
middle of the night shall hear the stealthy 
tread of the spy at his door, in the forcible 
language of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Cowan] when he shall hear the breath- 
ing of the spy at his keyhole; when he shall 
hear the jingling of false keys at his girdle. 
If men are guilty of crimes, let them be 
brought before the courts. Do not you Sen- 
ators want it to be so? Are there any Sen- 
ators here that want this to be a country 
governed by military power? Now, in a time 
of peace, when the southern armies are 
abandoned, when the States are rapping at 
your door for admission, when they wish to 
be heard when we legislate in regard to 
them; at this time of profound peace in the 
country, when there is a more perfect sub- 
jugation to law, if I may use that expression, 
than at any period heretofore, we propose 
that a law for the benefit of the colored 
people shall be executed at the point of the 
bayonet. y 

It seems to me that I need add nothing 
further. I repeat that it is enough that you 
clothe the marshals under this bill with all 
the powers that were given to the marshals 
under the fugitive slave law. That was re- 
garded as too rigorous a law, as too arbitrary 
in its provisions, and you repealed it. You 
repealed it before the constitutional amend- 
ment was adopted. You said it should not 
stand upon the statute book any longer, 
that no man, white or black, should be pur- 
sued under the provisions of that law. Now, 
you reenact it, and you claim it as a merit 
and as an ornament to the legislation of the 
country; and you add an army of officers and 
clothe them with the power to call upon 
anybody and everybody to pursue the run- 
ning white men. That is not enough, but 
you must have the military to be called in, 
at the pleasure of whom? Such a person as 
the President may authorize to call out the 
military forces. Where it shail be given, we 
do not know. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to discuss 
the bill. I hope it will not pass, let us not 
unite the sword with the court. 

Mr. Lane of Indiana. Mr. President, I shall 
detain the Senate but a very few moments 
at this stage of the proceedings, for I am as 
anxious to have a vote as any one; but it is 
perhaps necessary for me to say a few words 
in explanation of the reasons for the vote I 
shall give. 

My distinguished colleague, if I understand 
him aright, places his objection to this bill, 
first upon the ground that we have pressed 
into the service the machinery of the fugi- 
tive slave law; and secondly, that we author- 
ize this bill to be enforced by the military 
authority of the United States. It is true 
that many of the provisions of this bill, 
changed in their purpose and object, are al- 
most identical with the provisions of the 
fugitive slave law, and they are denounced 
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by my colleague in their present application; 
but I have not heard any denunciation from 
my colleague, or from any of those associated 
witL him of the provisions of that fugitive 
slave law which was enacted in the interest 
of slavery, and for purposes of oppression, 
and which was an unworthy, cowardly, dis- 
graceful concession of southern opinion by 
northern politicians, I have suffered no 
suitable opportunity to escape me to de- 
nounce the monstrous character of that 
fugitive slave act of 1850. All these provi- 
sions were odious and disgraceful in my 
opinion, when applied in the interest of 
slavery, when the object was to strike down 
the rights of man. But here the purpose is 
changed. These provisions are in the in- 
terest of free man and of freedom, and what 
was odious in the one case becomes highly 
meritorious in the other. It is an instance 
of poetic justice and of apt retribution that 
God has caused the wrath of man to praise 
Him. I stand by every provision of this bill, 
drawn as it is from that most iniquitous 
fountain, the fugitive slave law of 1850. 

Then my colleague asks, Why do you in- 
voke the power of the military to enforce 
these laws? And he says that constables 
and sheriffs and marshals when they have 
process to serve have a right to call upon 
the “‘posse comitatus,” the body of the whole 
people, to enforce their writs. 

Here is a justice of the people of South 
Carolina or Georgia, or a county court, or a 
circuit court, that is called upon to execute 
this law. They appoint their own marshal, 
their deputy marshal, or their constable, 
and he calls upon the “posse comitatus.” 
Neither the judge, nor the jury, nor the 
officer as we believe is willing to execute 
the law. He may call upon the people, the 
body of the whole people, a body of rebels 
steeped in treason and rebellion to their 
lips, and they are to execute it; and the 
gentleman seems wonderfully astonished 
that we should call upon the military power. 
We should not legislate at all if we believed 
the State courts could or would honestly 
carry out the provisions of the constitu- 
tional amendment; but because we believe 
they will not do that, we give the Federal 
officers jurisdiction. Because we believe they 
will. not do it, because we believe their 
people will not carry it out, we authorize 
the President of the United States to do 
what he would have a perfect right to do 
without the enactment of such a law under 
peculiar circumstances. Where organized 
resistance to the legal authority assumes 
that shape that the officers cannot execute 
a writ, they have a right through the gov- 
ernor of the State to call upon the Presi- 
dent to see that that law, as well as every 
other law, is faithfully executed. We pro- 
pose by law to say that the military may 
be called in for the execution of this 
de 7 

I think then, that the provisions of this 
bill are admirably calculated to secure to 
those colored people their rights under the 
constitutional amendment, and I think the 
provision contained in the last section of 
the bill more important than any other 
and that is, that the President shall have a 
right with the strong arm of military au- 
thority to see that this law is carried out; 
and I say without that provision this act 
would be a mockery and a farce. It will not 
be worth the paper upon which it will be 
engrossed unless you make it a law in deed 
and in fact, and authorize the judicial offi- 
cers appointed under it to call upon and to 
command the military power of the country 
for the purpose of carrying it out. 


EFFECTS OF ADMINISTRATION’S 
TIGHT MONEY POLICIES IN THE 
FIELD OF HOUSING 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, for 

the past several months Robert J. Lewis, 
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of the Washington Star, has been writing 
on the effects of the administration’s, 
tight money policies in the field of 
housing. I have found his articles most 
interesting and informative. In last 
Saturday’s Washington Star, Mr. Lewis 
reported that tight money policies are 
creating a serious housing shortage and 
at the same time driving the price of 
houses up and apartment rents up also. 

Mr. Lewis asks this basic question: 
Does the Eisenhower administration 
want families to have to double up as 
they did during and after World War II, 
when a house or an apartment was al- 
most impossible to find? 

The article points out that fewer 
apartments are vacant today than at any 
time since the FHA started its vacancy- 
rate studies in 1950. 

Housing starts this year are running 
at an annual rate of less than 1 million, 
which is far below the country’s needs if 
we are to adequately house our rising 
population. GI loans are a thing of the 
past. As one builder says in Mr. Lewis’ 
article: 


VA building is dead. The administration’s 
money policies killed it dead as a dodo. I 
can't see the sense in that, and I don’t think 
veterans do, either. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article from the July 20 
Washington Star be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADMINISTRATION SEEN OPPOSING LIBERALIZED 
CasH-DOWN TERMS 


(By Robert J. Lewis) 


When a thing you need is scarce, the price 
you pay for it goes up. 

That's an economic truism you don't need 
to have explained by an economist. 

Housing is getting scarcer under policies 
of the Eisenhower administration, and both 
prices and rents are going up. 

This is understandable., And, unless the 
policies are changed, housing is going to be 
even scarcer in the future—and even more 
expensive to buy—than it is today, in the 
opinion of many observant persons. 

The administration’s monetary policies 
have sharply increased the new-housing cost 
to buyers. Higher interest rates are notably 
involved. They have also made it more diffi- 
cult for you to sell a house you own. 

Under current policies, home production 
has been held down, and hardly any apart- 
ment construction (other than the luxury 
type) has been built in recent years. 


MORE FAMILIES 


Meanwhile, the population has been stead- 
ily increasing, and new families are being 
formed—and are expected to be formed in 
the next decade—at a record rate. 

Does the Eisenhower administration want 
families to have to double up as they did 
during and after World War II, when a house 
or an apartment was almost impossible to 
find? That is a question builders are asking. 
It may soon be a question that the public 
will be asking, too. 

The Federal Housing Administration this 
month said fewer apartments are vacant to- 
day than at any time since its vacancy-rate 
studies were started in 1950. 

SCARCER HERE 

In many areas, the vacancy rate in FHA 
apartments is well below 1 percent. In 
Baltimore, for example, it is only nine- 
tenths of 1 percent. In Chicago, it is two- 
tenths of 1 percent. In Boston, it is six- 
tenths of 1 percent. 
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In Washington, apartments are becoming 
scarcer. FHA projects here have only a 2.2 
percent vacancy rate. The Washington sit- 
uation is worse than the record-breaking 
scarcity noted in the Nation as a whole. 

Even expensive luxury apartments are 
scarce. Demand for them has resulted in a 
recent burst of activity in this field, They 
are being produced to meet this demand, 
But the rents are too high for the average 
family to pay. 

Many people are aware of these trends 
and think something should be done to fore- 
stall the housing shortage that is building 
up, as well as the inflationary rent situa- 
tion that is certain to follow. 

Builders, for example, are saying that while 
the Eisenhower administration says it pur- 
sues its monetary policies to combat infia- 
tion, it seems not to recognize as a just 
complaint the contention that higher and 
higher interest rates are having the in- 
flationary effect of raising costs to the home 
buyer and of holding production down. 

One builder said today: 

“I would like to see somebody figure out 
how many extra billions it has cost the Goy- 
ernment to service its debt since it started 
out on this higher interest rate binge. It's 
a mighty strange course for a Government 
that is supposed to be budget-minded.” 

Another said: 

“I see by the Wall Street Journal this 
week that, as a result of higher interest 
rates the Bell Telephone Co. will have to pay 
on $250 million in bonds, the company is 
beginning to talk about higher telephone 
charges. Isn't that kind of thing inflation- 
ary? I thought higher interest rates were 
being used to lick inflation. Seems to me 
they're causing inflation. Personally, I think 
higher interest rates are raising the cost 
of everything.” 

Another builder said: 

“VA building is dead. The Administra- 
tion’s money policies killed it as dead as a 
dodo. I can't see the sense in that and I 
don’t think veterans do either.” 

Congress, too, was aware of the lagging 
housing trend when it passed new legislation 
which the President just signed. The legis- 
lation liaberalized downpayment terms for 
FHA homes and was expected, on that basis, 
to stimulate new-home construction. As 
written, the law authorized FHA to put the 
lower downpayment in effect at any time. 

TWO HELD TO FAVOR MOVE 

Both Housing Administrator Cole and 
FHA Commissioner Mason are reported to 
favor putting lower downpayments into ef- 
fect now. But rumors this weekend say 
that their hands have been tied by the ad- 
ministration’s tight-money leadership. A 
decision on the matter is expected next week. 

Only recently has the administration’s 
tight-money policy been getting really close 
scrutiny by Congress and the public. It's 
beginning to be recognized as a politically 
potent issue. 

If the policy should lead to a more acute 
housing shortage and a further inflationary 
wave of rent and price increases, it undoubt- 
ediy will be time for the administration's 
political strategists to make their voices 
heard in councils where, apparently, only the 
voices of the monetary strategists are being 
heard today, some observers believe. 

For people need homes and want them. 
The end of World War II showed that a 
housing shortage could quickly become the 
No. 1 issue in many a country the world 
around. 

Hardly anyone who remembers the clamor 
and the fumbling to cure the shortage—not 
to speak of the difficulties and hardship 
which millions of American families had to 


undergo—would want to see it happen all 
over again. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. In the Sunday 
Washington Star there was an excellent 
summary of the dismal record of Secre- 
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tary Humphrey in refinancing the na- 
tional debt. This article points out that 
Secretary Humphrey leaves office with 
the Treasury in a much worse mess than 
when he came to Washington in 1953 to 
save the Nation from those terrible 
Democrats. The Washington Star states 
that the new 4-percent Treasury notes 
offered last week will not only drive up 
the interest payments on the public debt, 
which the taxpayers will have to bear, 
but if also means that the cost of time 
purchases is likely to climb, from the 
purchase of a toaster toa home. It also 
means even a tighter squeeze on the 
small-business man who hopes to expand 
his business. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this report from the Sunday 
Washington Star be printed at this point 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL DEBT: INTEREST UP 


Secretary of the Treasury George Hum- 
phrey has often referred to “the mess,” 
which he says he inherited from the Truman 
administration in 1953. Part of that mess 
was the problem of short-term Government 
debt which lowered the average time before 
maturity of the public debt to 49 months. 

Mr. Humphrey’s announced goal was to 
lengthen this time, thus easing the drain on 
the Treasury. But this week as he makes 
ready to leave the post he has held for 4% 
years, the public debt, on the average, will 
come to maturity in even a shorter time— 
43 months. 

Mr. Humphrey, when he took office, saw the 
answer to a lot of his problems in a higher 
rate of interest for those who lend to the 
Government by buying Government securi- 
ties. Consequently, he raised the interest on 
long-term Government bonds from the pre- 
vailing 2% percent to 3½ percent. It was 
hoped that holders of obligations that were 
near maturity would exchange them for the 
longer term bonds. At the time of the offer, 
the new issue sold above par, an indication 
that buyers would have taken them for less 
than 3½ percent, had they been offered for 
less. 

‘The issue, naturally, was oversubscribed, 
and the effect of the higher rate was to force 
the prevailing rates throughout the economy 
to rise. There were numerous side effects. 
Lenders, for example, began to prefer con- 
ventional mortgage financing to FHA and VA 
mortgages, the rate on which was frozen. 

The effect on the problem of debt manage- 
ment, after the spiral process was set in 
motion, was to cause investors to shy from 
future long-term commitments and wait out 
the possibility of still further rate increases, 
Additionally, the announcement in 1953 that 
the Federal Reserve Board would not be asked 
to buy slow-moving bonds from the Govern- 
ment, encouraged lenders to hold back in 
expectation of a higher yield. 

Last week the Treasury offered 3 short- 
term securities at the highest rate since the 
bank holiday in 1933 in order to refund $24 
billion worth of issues coming due in August 
and October. The new certificates and notes 
were offered at from 354 percent to 4 percent. 
The offer was made only to holders of these 
securities and was not opened to cash sub- 
scriptions. The legal limit is 4½ percent. 

FAR-REACHING EFFECTS 

The effect of last week's offer will be far- 
reaching. The taxpayer, of course, will pay 
the higher interest. Already the cost of 
carrying the debt amounts to almost 10 per- 
cent of the entire budget. It now costs 
about $4 billion more to carry the debt than 
it did In 1952, figured on the basis of ref und- 
ing the entire debt. As old issues mature 
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and are exchanged for issues at higher rates, 
the cost continues to increase. 

But the effects of the new issue go far be- 
yond what is reflected in tax bills. The cost 
of time purchases is likely to climb, 
whether the item purchased is a toaster or 
a home (already a veteran buying a home on 
a 80-year GI loan will pay more in interest 
than the amount shown on the original 
price tag on the house). 

Small-business men hoping to expand also 
would feel the increase if it is reflected in a 
general rise in interest rates. For instance, 
an independent auto repairman would find 
financing the time purchase of a new piece 
of equipment more costly than it would 
have been a few months ago. 

Democratic Senator Kerr charges that this 
policy of higher interest rates, which re- 
stricts credit, has contributed to inflation, 
rather than slowing it, as Mr. HUMPHREY 
once claimed it would. Only last week, the 
Agriculture Department blamed higher in- 
terest rates for helping to increase the pro- 
duction costs of farmers. 

The debt structure, then, is still far from 
the overhaul Mr. Humphrey promised in 
1953. But the big troubles are still to come. 
Incoming Treasury Secretary Robert B. An- 
derson faces the problem of refinancing 
still another $50 billion within the next year. 
He has as yet little reason to expect that he 
can manage it any less expensively than Mr. 
Humphrey. 

There was one bright note in the Govern- 
ment fiscal picture last week, however. It 
was the announcement that for the second 
year in a row Uncle Sam had managed his 
affairs in the black, The 1957 fiscal year that 
ended on June 30 showed a surplus of $1.6 
billion, despite unexpected increased costs. 
A similar unforeseen increase in income 
made the difference. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Evidence is already 
coming in as to the effects in the money 
market of the Treasury’s offering of 4- 
percent notes, the highest in 24 years. 
The Dow-Jones municipal] yield index for 
Monday, July 22, reads 3.41 percent, as 
compared with 3.39 percent a week be- 
fore. And the Wall Street Journal of 
July 22 reports: 

The Government breakthrough into a 4- 
percent coupon may portend a general rise in 
tax-exempt bond costs. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this article from the July 22 
issue of the Wall Street Journal on mu- 
nicipal bond yields be printed at this 
point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MUNICIPAL YIELD INDEX AGAIN MovEs Ur- 
WARD AS MARKET WEAKENS 

The municipal bond market, resurgent in 
recent weeks after its tumble to a 22-year 
low at the end of June, is again moving 
downward. 

The Dow-Jones municipal yield index, 
which rises as prices drop, today reads 3.41 
percent compared with last Monday's 3.39 
percent. The index represents yields on 20 
representative 20-year bonds, 

Dealers said the termination of the short- 
lived rally was a matter of supply and de- 
mand. During the first part of July the 
volume of tax-exempt bonds sent to market 
fell off appreciably from the previous month, 
and investors found they could not pick and 
choose as they had before. 

But new issues of tax-exempt bonds flooded 
into the market following the initial July 
drought and inventories of unsold issues in 
the hands of dealers became swollen. This 
morning the blue list of advertised inventory 
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of unsold bonds stands at $168,566,000, up 
from $140,751,500 a week ago. 

The visible 30-day supply of bonds moving 
to market now stands at $275,249,119 accord- 
ing to the Daily Bond Buyer. A week ago, 
the figure was nearly the same, $275,319,769. 
These two figures, with the slack August 
days of bond buying just ahead, indicate the 
upturn in municipal financing. About a 
month ago, the 30-day visible supply was 
$173,078,214. 

With their eyes on the forthcoming United 
States Treasury refunding of $24 billion 
short-term notes, many municipal traders 
were hesitant to predict the market’s future. 
The Government breakthrough into a 4-per- 
cent coupon may portend a general rise in 
tax-exempt bond costs. One dealer, less wary 
than his fellows, said It's possible for the 
market to sink lower than the 3.48-percent 
index level of 3 weeks ago.” 

Others agreed it might prove dangerous to 
allow large inventories to accumulate. 
Buyer resistance, they said, is quick to de- 
velop in the present boom market for money. 

The big issue moving into the market this 
week is the $50 million block of California 
veteran's bonds Wednesday. Next largest is 
the $17,500,000 Georgia Rural Road Authority 
bond issue up for sale tomorrow. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Not only munici- 
pal bonds, but corporate bonds and long- 
term Treasurys fell last week due to 
the new 4-percent Treasury offering. 
As one dealer put it, according to the 
Wall Street Journal: 


The Street was lowering prices all week 
in anticipation of the news, but the 4-percent 
coupon on two issues forced still further 
adjustments Friday. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this report on falling cor- 
porate and Treasury bonds as reported 
in the July 22 Wall Street Journal be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Bonp MARKETS! TOP-GRADE CORPORATES, 
LONG-TERM TREASURYS FALL FROM RECENT 
HicHs 


New YorK.—Investment grade corporates 
and long-term Treasury liens tumbled from 
recent highs last week. 

Corporate bonds sold off actively Wednes- 
day morning. Although most of the volume 
had dried up by noon, the group continued 
to drift downward Thursday and Friday. 

Two recent issues were freed from price 
restrictions Thursday. Central Illinois Light 
Co. 45s, set at 100.80 at their July 10 intro- 
duction, were quoted 97% bid late Friday, 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 5s, brought 
in Wednesday at 101.563, were at 981, bid 
Friday. 

Long-term United States Government 
bonds lost ground day by day, in two cases— 
the December Wies“ and 344s of June 1978— 
83—dropping within a point of the record 
lows. ' E 

Some dealers quoted the Victory loan 24s 
of December 1967-72 at 86 24-32 bid, off 2-32 
Friday and 26-32 behind on the week. The 
314s of June 1978-83, were bid at 93 24-32, 
off 3-32 for the day and 26-32 for the week; 
40-year 3s fell 10-32 during the week to 
88 26-32 bid, a 4-32 loss for Friday. 

Yields were up to 3.63 percent on the 
“Vics” and 3448, while the 40-year 3s re- 
turned 3.54 percent. 

Some traders mentioned the Treasury 
financing announcement late Thursday as 
an important infiuence on the week’s market. 
“The Street was lowering prices all week in 
anticipation of the news,” explained one 
dealer, “but the 4-percent coupon on 2 
issues forced still further adjustments Fri- 
day. The noncallable feature of the 4-year 
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notes also tempted some holders of Treas- 
ury long-terms, bringing a little selling to 
that sector of the market.” 

The municipal market saw a sharp drop in 
buyer interest last week, with an easier 
trend expressed more in reduced volume and 
lower quotes than in actual selling. 

Dealers reported sluggish retail response 
to some issues for which bidding competition 
was strong. They saw a test of current price 
levels in Wednesday's $50 million of Cali- 
fornia bonds. Revenue bonds were lower 
on the week, with sharp cuts in West Vir- 
ginia Turnpike issues, » 

Rails moved down gradually in slack 
trading. 

Convertible liens were mostly lower, with 
Dow Chemical 3s down more than 8 points. 
The new United Artists 6s, a strong excep- 
tion, first traded in the New York Stock Ex- 
change Wednesday around the 105 level, and 
ended the week at 116. 

Foreign bonds drifted lower throughout 
the week on small yolume. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2130) to 
amend further the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate; 
that the House insisted upon its amend- 
ments to the bill, asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Gorpon, Mr. Morcan, Mr. CARNAHAN, Mr. 
Vorys, and Mr. Jupp were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed; and the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


The 


Aiken Ellender Lausche 
Allott Ervin ong 
Anderson Flanders Magnuson 
Barrett Frear Malone 
Beall Fulbright Mansfield 
Bennett Goldwater Martin, Iowa 
Bible Gore Martin, Pa. 
Bricker Green McClellan 
Bush Hayden McNamara 
Butler Hickenlooper Monroney 
Byrd Hill Morse 
Capehart Holland Morton 
Carlson Hruska Mundt 
Carroll Humphrey Murray 
Case, N. J. Ives Neuberger 
Case, S. Dak Jackson O'Mahoney 
Chavez Javits Pastore 
Church Jenner Potter 
Clark Johnson, Tex. Purtell 
Cooper Johnston, S.C, Revercomb 
Cotton Kefauver Robertson 
is Kennedy Russell 
Dirksen Kerr Saltonstall 
Douglas Knowland Scott 
Dworshak Kuchel Smathers 
Langer Smith, Maine 
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Smith, N. J. ‘Talmadge Wiley 
Sparkman Thurmond 

Stennis Thye Yarborough 
Symington Watkins Young 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
nincs] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELy] is absent on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. ScHOEPPEL] are absent because of 
illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Mownron_Ey in the chair.) 
present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
Knowland-Humphrey amendment, in- 
serting a new section in part III. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. At this time the 
Senate is operating under the provisions 
of a unanimous-consent agreement 
which calls for a division of the avail- 
able time. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Will the Chair 
state the time allowed under the agree- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not to 
exceed one hour and one-half. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. One hour and one- 
half to each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; a 
total of one hour and one-half, or 45 
minutes to each side. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
amendment submitted on behalf of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY!] and myself would repeal section 
1989 of the Revised Statutes, title 42, 
United States Code, section 1993. The 
reason is that during the course of the 
debate, a point was made of the fact 
that, because of a cross-reference, in the 
enforcement of certain of the orders of 
the court the use of Federal forces might 
be invoked. Although it was not stated 
in so many words, the inference was that 
it would be the intention of the sponsors 
of the bill and those who propose its 
enactment that the full might of the 
Armed Forces of the United States—the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force—might be 
brought to bear upon a school district 
or locality in the enforcement of certain 
court orders. Needless to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that was not the intent of the 
President of the United States, in spon- 
soring the proposed civil-rights legisla- 
tion; and in my judgment it was not 
the intent of the House of Representa- 
tives in passing the bill by a vote of 
2 to 1; and to the best of my knowledge 
and belief it certainly was not the intent 
or policy of any Member of this body, 
on either side of the aisle. But the mere 
fact that the section was there and, by 
cross reference, a case might be made, 


(Mr. 
A quorum is 
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was the reason the Senator from Minne- 
sota and I decided to clarify the atmos- 
phere. While there are other great 
questions of constitutional and legal 
principle upon which Senators may hon- 
estly differ, at least we should eliminate 
that argument from the discussion of 
the bill. The particular section which 
is being repealed by this amendment, if 
in the judgment of the Senate it is re- 
pealed, and I hope the vote on it will 
be unanimous—and there has been some 
indication that might be the case—reads 
as follows: 

It shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, or such person as he may 
empower for that purpose, to employ such 
part of the land or naval forces of the 
United States, or of the militia, as may be 
necessary to aid in the execution of judicial 
process issued under sections 1981-1983 or 
1985-1992 of this title, or as shall be neces- 
sary to prevent the violation and enforce the 
due execution of the provisions of sections 
1981-1983 and 1985-1994 of this title (Re- 
vised Statutes, sec. 1989). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will advise the minority leader 
that the 3 minutes he allocated to him- 
self have been exhausted. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield myself 1 
additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California yields himself 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I stated, it was 
for the clarification of the debate that 
the amendment was offered, and the 
amendment is only to repeal that par- 
ticular section of the code which dates 
from Reconstruction days. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Minnesota. g 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished minority leader has stated 
very succinctly and precisely the case 
and the argument for the amendment 
which it is my privilege to cosponsor 
with him. I feel it is most regrettable 
and unfortunate that the debate on part 
III of this bill should have been clouded 
by, and, in fact, distorted by, reference 
to the use of the Armed Forces of the 
United States as an instrumentality of 
law enforcement in civil-rights matters. 
I have felt that the reference to this par- 
ticular enforcement provision of a recon- 
struction law, or a law from Reconstruc- 
tion days, was also unwise and psycho- 
logically unfortunate. Therefore, it was 
with a sense of sincerity and happiness 
that I was able to join with the Senator 
from California in sponsoring what I 
believe to be an amendment that will 
do something very constructive for this 
proposed legislation. 

I conclude my remarks relating to 
this amendment on this theme: The 
practice of civil rights requires the ma- 
ture understanding of all persons. It 
requires patience, indeed, steadfast pa- 
tience. Civil rights, to be meaningful, 
must be essentially secured by observ- 
ance of law. To be sure, enforcement 
has its role in the fulfillment of any 
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law, or in the fulfillment of the objec- 
tives of the law; but as I have said on 
the floor on several occasions, when we 
are dealing with human rights—and 
that means human emotions as well—we 
must seek to obtain the compliance of 
individuals, through respect for the law 
and knowledge of the law which is based 
on understanding of the law and the 
place and problems toward which the 
law directs its attention. Therefore any 
reference in this proposed public statute 
to the use of the military forces has an 
unfortuntae connotation, and I must say 
that those who have vigorously opposed 
our efforts to write into law reasonable 
provisions concerning civil rights protec- 
tions found in this particular reference 
to the use of military power a dramatic 
incident, putting out of focus the whole 
purpose of the proposals which are be- 
fore the Senate in the field of civil 
rights. So I am delighted we are going 
to have a vote upon this question, and 
I am confident the vote will be over- 
whelmingly for the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to say to 
my good friend from Minnesota, with 
respect to the position he has taken, I 
intend to support his amendment, and I 
should like to ask 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Pennsylvania will yield, 
I may say I am prepared to yield to him 
in his own right such time as he may 
want, in addition to questions he may 
want to propound to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be happy to have 
that done. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to say—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield the Senator from North 
Carolina such time as he may desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I merely wish to state 
that what has been said represents no 
recent discovery of the fact that under 
the bill in its present form the Presi- 
dent of the United States could call out 
the Army and the Navy and the militia 
to enforce decrees to be entered in suits 
under title 42, section 1985, in which the 
right of trial by jury would be denied. 

On February 16, 1957, I undertook to 
examine the supposed author of this bill, 
namely, the Attorney General of the 
United States, about this matter. As 
appears from page 214 of the Senate sub- 
committee hearings on the civil rights 
bill, title 42, section 1993 of the United 
States Code, which is the section which 
allows the use of armed forces to enforce 
court decrees, was read to the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States was asked if, under the statute, 
the President could not resort to the use 
of the Armed Forces to enforce these 
decrees, and the response which I re- 
ceived in the first instance was this, as 
shown at the bottom of page 215: 

I frankly don’t think that it would be 
appropriate to have an exercise in the in- 
terpretation of that statute. 
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Being a rather persistent person, I 
kept asking the Attorney General about 
the statute, and said I was not debating 
the matter from an academic standpoint, 
as appears at page 217 of the record of 
hearings. I quote from what I said: 

It is not entirely from an academic stand- 
point. We are not debating this point any 
further, but we do think we are entitled to 
make a record here that will show that if 
this bill is passed, that it will create a new 
type of remedy in which judicial decrees can 
be entered, and under which the President 
of the United States under existing law can 
enforce by the use of the Armed Forces of 
the country, so Senators may know what 
they are voting for. 


Then, as appears at the foot of page 
217, one of the most unusual things that 
ever happened before a Congressional 
committee occurred. The Attorney Gen- 
eral, who was before the committee ask- 
ing the committee to approve a bill which 
he was sponsoring, challenged the au- 
thority of the Congressional committee 
to ask him about the legal meaning of 
the bill which he was asking Congress to 
pass. Here are his words, after raising 
that point: 

Mr. BROWNELL. I would respectfully ask 
for a ruling, Mr. Chairman, as to whether or 
not this line of questioning is within the 
authority of the committee. 


Mr. President, the chairman of the 
subcommittee ruled that I had the right 
to ask the Attorney General whether, if 
the bill were passed, the President, under 
section 1993, title 42, of the United States 
Code, would have the authority to call 
out the Army, the Navy, and the militia 
to enforce decrees to be entered at the 
instance of the Attorney General in suits 
in which people would be denied the pro- 
tection of the Bill of Rights, insofar as 
the right of trial by jury was concerned. 
After the Attorney General had chal- 
lenged the authority of the committee, 
and after the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee had ruled that the question was 
proper, the Attorney General asked that 
he not be asked that question, and I 
made this observation, as shown on page 
219 of the hearings, as I say, away back 
on February 16, 1957: 

Mr. Chairman, Id hate to refuse any re- 
quest of the Attorney General, but all we are 
doing is asking the Attorney General about 
the laws of the United States which would 
be brought into operation or which could be 
brought into operation in this new type of 
proceeding, if we passed the amendments 
that have been urged upon us. On the other 
hand I consider it most important for the 
people. I have said all the time that all I 
want is an adequate opportunity to develop 
a case that the people of the United States 
will know what they are getting, and where 
the Senators and the Congressmen of the 
United States will know what they are 
getting if they pass these amendments. 
Now, I contend that it reminds me of Omar 
Khayyam when he spoke about the wine sell- 
ers. He said, “I wonder often what the Vint- 
ners buy one half so precious as the stuff 
they sell.” 

I want the American people and the Con- 
gress to know that if these amendments are 
made, what it is they are getting, so that they 
may determine whether what they are to get 
is half as precious as what they are relin- 
quishing. Therefore, I think it is very ger- 
mane, and that this country is entitled to 
know and consider whether Congress ought 
to pass the law to create a new type of pro- 
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ceeding, judgments of which could be 
enforced by the Army and the Navy and the 
militia, and I think that is wholly germane. 
We want to find out if what we are getting 
is half so precious as the stuff we are re- 
Unquishing. 


Incidentally, the Attorney General 
never answered the question. 

Mr. President, the pending bill is 
rightly subject to many constitutional 
and legal objections in addition to the 
fact that in the name of civil rights some 
Americans are to be deprived by it of 
benefits of the Bill of Rights. I also ob- 
ject to the bill because of the power 
the bill would confer upon one man, the 
occupant of the Office of Attorney Gen- 
eral who came before the subcommittee 
to sponsor the bill. When he was asked 
questions about the legal effect of the 
bill he was advocating, and when it was 
called to his attention that under the 
bill which he was advocating the Presi- 
dent could call out the Army, the Navy, 
and the militia to enforce decrees of the 
Court, the Attorney General challenged 
the authority of the committee to ask 
him questions about title 42, section 1993. 
I do not think a man who would chal- 
length the authority of a Congressional 
committee to ask him questions about 
the legal effect of a bill he was requesting 
the committee to approve and the Con- 
gress to pass ought to be given powers 
which the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] so well called the powers of a 
Caesar. I say this because the Attorney 
General would be given personal posses- 
sion of a public law if this bill were 
passed in its present form. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Do I correctly 
understand the Senator from North 
Carolina to say that he personally asked 
the Attorney General about this matter, 
while the Attorney General was testify- 
ing before the subcommittee in support 
of the bill which is before the Senate, 
and the Attorney General refused to say 
what the effect of the bill would be with 
respect to that section of law authoriz- 
ing the calling out of troops? 

Mr. ERVIN. Absolutely. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Do IJ correctly un- 
derstand the Senator from North Caro- 
lina to say that the Attorney General 
not only challenged the authority of the 
committee to ask the question, but he 
appealed to the chairman of the sub- 
committee to deny to a member of the 
subcommittee the right to ask the 
question? 

Mr. ERVIN. In answer to the Sena- 
tor's question 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I hope the Sena- 
tor will permit me to ask these questions 
and to keep them in consecutive order. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr.O MAHONEY. I am leading up to 
a point. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. The Attorney Gen- 
eral raised the question as to the author- 
ity of the committee to ask him that 
question. è 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Is it not a fact 
that the chairman of the subcommittee 
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refused to give the ruling the Attorney 
General wanted? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it not the fact, 
also, that after such colloquy had trans- 
pired, the Attorney General failed to 
give any testimony with respect to this 
particular point, and left the subcom- 
mittee in ignorance as to his legal inter- 
pretation of this provision of the bill? 

Mr. ERVIN. Absolutely. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Is it not a fact 
that, according to the press conferences 
of the President of the United States, he 
also was denied by the Attorney General 
the information as to what this section of 
the bill meant with respect to the power 
to call out the Armed Forces? 

Mr. ERVIN. I cannot say what the 
Attorney General told the President, but 
I draw the inference, from the Presi- 
dent’s statements, that the Attorney 
General did not make the situation clear 
to the President. 

The Attorney General was asked these 
questions on the 16th day of February 
1957. Apparently he wanted the bill 
passed with the provision referred to in 
it, and, so far as I know, he still wants it 
passed with that provision in it. 

To my mind the situation was most 
unusual. The Attorney General ques- 
tioned the authority of the subcommit- 
tee only when the subcommittee started 
to ask him whether or not, if Congress 
enacted a law amending title 42, section 
1985, according to his recommendation, 
the President, under title 42, section 
1993, could call out the Army, the Navy, 
and the militia to enforce decrees which 
the Attorney General would obtain in 
proceedings in which the defendants 
would be robbed of their right under the 
Bill of Rights to trial by jury. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is it any wonder that the 
President of the United States himself 
did not know what was in the bill, when 
his own Attorney General had been all 
but claiming the fifth amendment before 
“Syn ream in testifying upon the 

How could the Attorney General ad- 
vise the President if he would not even 
advise the able attorneys on the sub- 
committee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary what the bill provided, and 
whether or not it would give the Presi- 
dent the right to deny to the people of 
the South the right of trial by jury, the 
right to confront their accusers, and 
various other civil rights, and to use the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force to 
help deny those rights? How can the 
President say that the bill would or 
would not do certain things when his 
own Attorney General would not testify 
before the subcommittee whether the 
bill would or would not do some of those 
very things? 

Mr. ERVIN. I cannot answer as to 
what the Attorney General told the Pres- 
ident, because I was not present at any 
conference between them. But if the 
Attorney General did not tell the Presi- 
dent any more about this phase of the 
bill than he was willing to tell the sub- 
committee, it is quite understandable 
why the President said that he thought 
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it was nothing but a voting-rights bill, 
and that he did not understand it to be 
a force bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to state very briefiy for the RECORD 
why I propose to support the Knowland- 
Humphrey amendment. 

Under article I, section 3 of the Con- 
stitution, the President of the United 
States is required to see to the faithful 
enforcement of the laws. Since 1795 the 
President has had full power to use the 
military forces of the United States to 
execute the laws if wholesale resistance 
is encountered. 

It is my belief that the 1795 act was 
the result of what was known as the 
Whisky Rebellion in Pennsylvania. 
George Washington, as the head of the 
Federal troops, went forth and put down 
a revolt in the back country regions of 
my Commonwealth. 

In view of the fact that these laws 
have been on the books since 1795, and 
that the President has the constitutional 
duty to enforce the laws in any event, I 
am in accord with my friend from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and my friend 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND] that it 
would be psychologically unsound and 
unwise further to embitter the civil- 
rights controversy by referring, in the 
bill under consideration, to an old sec- 
tion of the Ku Klux Klan Act, which in- 
evitably would arouse age-old passions 
which were better left to die on the 
ashes of their age. 

So I shall support the pending amend- 
ment, knowing full well that after the 
amendment is agreed to, the President 
will still have, as he has always had, 
adequate authority to enforce the laws 
of the United States. 

A very able memorandum has been 
prepared by the American Law Division 
of the Library of Congress and sub- 
mitted to my distinguished friend, the 
junior Senator from Colorado [Mr Car- 
ROLL]. This memorandum, dealing with 
the use of the Armed Forces to enforce 
the civil-rights bill, sets forth in some 
detail what I have briefly stated. I ask 
unanimous consent that the memoran- 
dum be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
July 9, 1957. 
To: Hon. JOHN A. CARROLL. 
From: American Law Division. 
Subject: Use of Armed Forces to enforce 
civil-rights bill (H. R. 6127; 85th Cong.). 

To suggest that under the terms of the 
proposed civil-rights bill, the entire armed 
might of the United States might be mo- 
bilized to enforce compliance with judicial 
law (namely, the Supreme Court ruling that 
segregation is violative of the equal-protec- 
tion clause of the 14th amendment) but not 
to enforce other provisions of that bill 
pertaining to denial of the right to vote is 
to overlook existing statutory provisions au- 
thorizing employment of the Armed Forces 
by the President to fulfill his constitutional 
duty to see to the faithful execution of the 
laws (art. II, sec. 3). Under title 10, sec- 
tions 332-333 of the United States Code, 
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the President already is vested with ample 
authority to employ the Armed Forces to 
enforce obedience to any Federal law, 
whether that disobedience be directed at 
judicial and executive officers enforcing de- 
crees issued pursuant to judicial interpre- 
tations of the Constitution, the supreme law 
of the land, or is manifested in the form 
of resistance to Federal officers attempting 
to execute statutory law. Moreover, such 
resistance elsewhere is declared by statute 
to be a crime against the United States; 
and if the ordinary, judicial processes are 
inadequate to punish those found guilty of 
committing such offenses, suppression of dis- 
obedience to said statutory provision legally 
would warrant the President's use of troops 
consistently with his constitutional duty as 
chief law enforcer. 

The applicable provisions of law hitherto 
cited are the following: 

“Whenever the President considers that 
unlawful obstruction, combinations, or as- 
semblages, or rebellion against the author- 
ity of the United States, make it impracti- 
cable to enforce the laws of the United States 
in any State * * by the ordinary course 
of judicial proceedings, he may call into Fed- 
eral service such of the militia of any State, 
and use such of the Armed Forces, as he con- 
siders necessary to enforce those laws, or to 
suppress the rebellion (U. S. C. 10: 332). 

“The President, by using the militia or the 
Armed Forces, or both, or by any other 
means, shall take such measures as he deems 
necessary to suppress, in a State, any insur- 
rection, domestic violence, unlawful combi- 
nation, or conspiracy, if it (1) so hinders 
the execution of the laws * * * of the 
United States within the State, that any part 
or class of its people is deprived of a right, 
privilege, immunity, or protection named in 
the Constitution and secured by law, and 
the constituted authorities of that State are 
unable, fail, or refuse to protect that right, 
privilege, or immunity, or to give that pro- 
tection, or (2) opposes or obstructs the exe- 
cution of the laws of the United States or 
impedes the course of justice under those 
laws (U. S. C. 10: 333). 

“Whoever forcibly assaults, resists, opposes, 
impedes, intimidates, or interferes with any 
judge of the United States, any United States 
attorney, any assistant United States attor- 
ney, or any United States marshal or deputy 
marshal, or person employed to assist such 
marshal or deputy marshal, or any officer or 
employee of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation of the Department of Justice * * * 
(etc.), while engaged in or on account of the 
performance of his official duties shall be 
fined * (U. S. C. 18: 111, 114).” 

The purpose of this presentation of the 
aforementioned statutory provisions is to 
demonstrate that independently of the pro- 
posed civil rights bill, the President already 
is vested with ample authority to deploy the 
Armed Forces to meet concerted popular re- 
sistance designed either to obstruct enforce- 
ment of judicial decrees issued pursuant to 
constitutional and statutory provisions or to 
interfere with enforcement of statutory law 
by Federal officers. It matters little, there- 
fore, whether title 42, United States Code, 
section 1993 is to be viewed as expressly 
authorizing the use of military force to exe- 
cute title 42, United States Code, section 
1981, as amended by part 3 of H. R. 6127, but 
as not complementing execution of title 42, 
United States Code, section 1971, as amended 
by part — of H. R. 6127 and relating to the 
denial of the right to vote. 

As a perusal of the first cited provisions 
will confirm, the President's right to use the 
Armed Forces is clearly circumscribed. Mili- 
tary forces cannot be mobilized to mow down 
private citizens merely because they have 
congregated together in the exercise of their 
constitutionally protected freedom to assem- 
ble. On the contrary, these forces can be 
deployed for one purpose only: namely, to 
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combat organized resistance to the enforce- 
ment of the law. To condemn the use of 
armed force without acknowledging the only 
legitimate occasion for its exercise is either 
to becloud the issue or to conceal behind 
such protest what amounts to an arrogation 
of a right to resist with impunity. 
Norman J. SMALL, 
American Law Division. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. At the time I asked the Ameri- 
can Law Division of the Library of Con- 
gress to give an opinion I was privileged, 
on the same day, to preside over the 
Senate and listen to the very excellent 
address of the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. I knew 
that this would be a highly controversial 
issue before this body, and that even- 
tually we would have to answer it. I 
asked for the opinion. The opinion is 
here. It is a very clear one. It states 
the law on both sides of the case, and 
fully bears out the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania, 
and, I believe, once and for all, puts this 
issue to rest. 

The amendment sponsored by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California and 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota ought to be adopted. The law is 
clear. It has always been clear; and we 
now have the opportunity to clear away 
some of the smokescreen which has sur- 
rounded the present issue. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Ohio 
LMr. LAUSCHE]. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that there ought not to be 
any question about the wisdom and pro- 
priety of supporting the amendment 
offered by the minority leader [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HuMPHREY]. 

The very statement of the proposition, 
in the boldness with which it is set forth 
in the section under discussion, can only 
shock not alone the most ardent sup- 
porters of the bill, but especially all 
Americans, when they reflect that in the 
proposed legislation it is set forth point- 
edly, harshly, and severely that the 
Army, the Navy, and the militia shall be 
called out to put the law into effect. 

I shudder to think that in America, in 
connection with a problem of this type, 
toward the solution of which all good 
Americans are striving, someone pos- 
sessed the audacity to sponsor such a 
provision, notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of the Constitution which give the 
President the power to enforce judicial 
decrees when they are resisted by armed 
revolution or otherwise. Who thought 
of thisscheme? Who conceived the idea 
that in order to enforce a judicial decree 
this bill should contain language to the 
effect that the Army, the Navy, and the 
militia shall be called out? 

I ask my fellow Senators, Who are the 
sponsors of this proposal? That is the 
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vital question which we are discussing at 
this moment, 

No Senator should hesitate to vote in 
support of the pending amendment. We 
have a responsibility, especially when 
there are some persons and agencies de- 
manding that there be no single change 
made in the bill. 

I yoted to refer the bill to committee 
last June. Severe condemnation has 
fallen upon some Senators who voted 
that way. But I believe that in the 
Senate we must be controlled by laws, 
and not by the whims and caprices of 
Members of the Senate, whose whims 
and caprices change so as to conform to 
their attitude every time a question of 
procedure comes before the Senate. 

The President of the United States, it 
is said, shall have the power to use the 
militia, the Army, and the Navy, to en- 
force the decrees. 

There was no need for that provision, 
Mr, President. The Constitution, as 
pointed out by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. CARROLL] and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], already gave 
ample power to the President. 

What should be our inquiry? Who 
possessed the fanaticism? Who, under 
the objective of achieving a good end, 
was in favor of using the Machievellian 
theory in its most severe aspect to ac- 
complish that end? 

I want a civil-rights bill passed. I 
want to give to all Americans the full en- 
joyment of their civil rights. However, 
I do not want to destroy certain parts of 
the Constitution intended for the protec- 
tion of all Americans in order to give one 
special type of relief. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 additional minutes to 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. This situation should 
make advocates of the civil-rights bill 
realize that even in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in the Senate, and in the 
Attorney General's office, in measures of 
this type improvements may be made. 
I venture to say that if the issue were 
placed before the American people, they 
would vote overwhelmingly to condemn 
this provision of the bill as it came be- 
fore us. How was it possible? I think 
we ought to find out, Mr. President, 
whose creature it is. We should know 
who contemplated imposing this pro- 
posal upon the Senate and the people of 
the United States. 

I humbly submit to the advocates of 
the bill that there are some other pro- 
visions in the bill which are just as ne- 
farious. They will be discussed at a 
later time. 

In conclusion, although, probably I 
should not say this, I cannot conceive of 
how anyone can possibly vote against 
the amendment. I cannot understand 
how a course of thinking could be pur- 
sued which would come to the conclusion 
that this provision ought to remain in 
the bill. While we think of that, let us 
give superior thought to the need of 
making certain that in this historic 
period we do not adopt the weak method 
of allowing our judgment to become 
warped, and cast aside constitutional 
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protections in the avid desire to achieve 
a good end. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the junior Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
support the amendment. I believe it 
will be adopted by the Senate by a very 
substantial majority. However, I think 
it would be a great mistake to sit silent 
in the face of the observations which 
have just been made. They are fairly 
typical of the type of opinion that has 
been expressed, particularly the state- 
ment that the bill represented a nefar- 
ious undertaking by those who are in 
favor of its passage. 

It should be remembered that the pro- 
vision we are talking about has been in 
the law for more than 85 years. It has 
been in the law with respect to judg- 
ments and decrees obtained by individ- 
uals. In the 85 years in which it has 
been on the statute books, no one has 
complained about it. If one were to 
make a study of the subject, I am sure 
he would find that there are a great 
many other archaic provisions of law 
still on the statute books, which, if Con- 
gress ever got around to dealing with 
those subjects, would be repealed, par- 
ticularly if anyone took objection to 
them. 

The real danger in connection with the 
pending amendment is that its adop- 
tion—and, as I have said, I believe it will 
be adopted by a substantial majority— 
means that the bill will go to conference; 
therefore it sets in motion another step 
in the legislative procedure which gives 
opportunity for killing the bill through 
parliamentary devices. 

We who are in support of the bill and 
who will vote in favor of the amendment 
are, by doing so, showing our good faith. 
We do not want any misconceptions to 
arise from our action. I believe what we 
are doing is a concession. It shows our 
good faith. 

I should like to observe the injunction 
of the Senator from Ohio that we should 
keep our heads on our shoulders. 

There is no doubt about the fact that 
the adoption of the amendment will be 
a success for those who are opposed to 
the bill, because they have succeeded in 
creating an issue where there was no 
issue—creating an issue out of no issue 
at all. However, the action the Senate 
is about to take should not blind us to 
the fundamental purposes of the bill. 
We should not allow it to jeopardize the 
fundamental purposes and the real ob- 
jectives of the bill The fundamental 
issue has been stated by the principal 
opponent. He has spelled it out. 

The fundamental issue is: Do we want 
to maintain the system of the separation 
of the races in a large section of the 
United States, or do we not? Have we 
reached the historic moment in the his- 
tory of our country when we ought to 
be doing something by way of dealing 
with that system of the separation of the 
races, or have we not? 

I hope very much that the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], who is a very 
staunch ally—and no one welcomes him 
more than I, even though I am a junior 
Member of the Senate—will understand 
me when I say this. 
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IT hope very much, Mr. President, that 
we will not permit ourselves to be swept 
away, in terms of the substance of the 
bill, by the feeling that here is some- 
thing in the bill which ought to be re- 
moved. Mr. President, we remove it 
gladly. The principal leaders on both 
sides of the aisle, so far as the measure 
before the Senate is concerned, do it 
gladly and voluntarily. So far as I know, 
there is no objection to doing it. How- 
ever, in doing it, let us not forget that 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr, 
Russi], when he originally debated 
this provision of the bill, as shown at 
page 9711 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
had this to say: 

I unhesitatingly assert that part III of 
the bill was deliberately drawn to enable 
the use of the military forces to destroy the 
system of separation of the races in the 
Southern States at the point of a bayonet, 
if it should be found necessary to take this 
step. 


Mr. President, the majority in the Sen- 
ate does not believe it is necessary to 
take that step. That is not the purpose 
of the majority, and it will show that 
that is not the purpose by its vote on 
the amendment. However, that is not 
the same thing as the statement by the 
Senator from Georgia, who believes sin- 
cerely and deeply that the system of the 
separation of the races is essential and is 
right. Those who are in favor of the bill 
do not entertain that view, and they 
believe that something ought to be done 
about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 additional minutes to the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, that is 
very important. Naturally, those who 
are opposed to the bill are determined 
to do all they possibly can to defeat it. 
It is our duty, on the other hand, as the 
majority of the Senators who are in 
favor of the bill to do what we can rea- 
sonably do to satisfy the opponents by 
quieting their legitimate fears, within 
the context of the bill. That is what 
we are doing by supporting the amend- 
ment. I think it is right to do that. 

However, let us not be taken in by 
the argument that a great error, or a 

big mistake in the bill, has been discov- 
ered; or that it is a nefarious imposi- 
tion, which imperils the faith and con- 
fidence of the people and the liberties 
of our country. I do not believe such an 
attitude is justified. 

I should like to give one further ex- 
ample. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin] has constantly taken 
the floor and talked about the whim and 
caprice of the Attorney General—who 
will be able to do what? Start injunc- 
tion suits. As every lawyer knows, that 
is the beginning of a very long road be- 
fore an end is reached. There has been 
much inveighing against the idea that 
contempt proceedings may take place 
without jury trials. But I do not think 
anybody has yet read the section of the 
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bill on page 12, which is section 131 (e), 
and reads as follows: 


(e) Provided, That any person cited for an 
alleged contempt under this act— 


Not under this section; “under this 
act 
shall be allowed to make his full defense by 
counsel learned in the law; and the court 
before which he is cited or tried, or some 
judge thereof, shall immediately, upon his 
request, assign to him such counsel, not ex- 
ceeding two, as he may desire, who shall 
have free access to him at ail reasonable 
hours, 


The paragraph then continues. Let 
us see how iniquitous it is, and how much 
whim and caprice of the Attorney Gen- 
eral is involved. The last sentence of 
the section reads: 

If such person shall be found by the court 
to be financially unable to provide for such 
counsel, it shall be the duty of the court 
to provide such counsel. 


An appropriation is provided in the 
bill for that purpose. Certainly it is a 
very unusual provision in respect of civil 
relief. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. In a moment. I prom- 
ised to yield first to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I point out that there 
are two very active groups which are 
giving their attention to the bill. With 
due respect to each of the groups, I am 
still obliged to say that they may be 
looking at the subject in an ardent light, 
from the point of view that it is not rec- 
ognized that there is another group, the 
American citizenry, which wants to 
make certain that the Constitution will 
be complied with in all respects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 3 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio that one who is intense 
about a subject is not necessarily wrong 
because he is intense. I want my argu- 
ments to be judged upon their merits. 
The fact that I feel strongly upon a sub- 
ject, although I do not think I have at 
all gone overboard about it, as is evi- 
denced by my position on this amend- 
ment, and perhaps possibly upon other 
amendments, does not invalidate my 
view on a particular subject. Whether 
my position is sound or unsound, I sub- 
mit it to the Senate to judge. 

Second, there is nothing written in the 
Great Book which says that the majority 
of the American people are dispassionate 
about the subject. I happen to think 
that the majority of the American people 
want civil rights to be asserted at this 
historic moment. We who are fighting 
for civil rights, as I think are the Sen- 
ator from Ohio and myself, represent the 
prevailing majority view of the American 
people. 

I now yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from New York a question concerning 
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his statement about the use of a term on 
page 12 of the bill. What does the Sena- 
tor say the word “act” refers to? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think it refers to the 
whole act. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I do not 
think it refers to the pending act. The 
quotation marks refer to the act which 
is section 2004 of the Revised Statutes, 
which is proposed to be amended by sec- 
tion 131. The Senator will note that sub- 
paragraph (e) on page 12 starts with 
quotation marks which go back to page 
11. 

Section 131 reads: 

Section 2004 of the Revised Statutes (42 
U. S. C. 1971) is amended as follows: 


The words “under this act” do not re- 
fer to the bill (H. R. 6127); they refer 
to the act which is set forth in title 42, 
United States Code, section 1971. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to say so, I do not think he and I 
differ about that subject. What I was 
pointing out was that as to the argu- 
ment concerning the whim and caprice 
of the Attorney General in contempt 
proceedings under the part of the bill we 
are discussing, there is very, very com- 
plete protection for a defendant in terms 
of due process of law. It is even unusual 
protection, to the point of having his 
counsel fees paid. I do not think the 
Senator from South Dakota and I differ 
about the substance of my statement. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Earlier 
during the debate on the bill it had been 
said it was immaterial where subsection 
(e) appeared in the bill. The Senator 
may remember that subsection (e) was 
the whole point at issue with reference 
to the so-called star print and the lan- 
guage of the bill as it was printed when 
it was voted to place it on the calendar. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
statement was made by someone at that 
time that it did not make any difference 
where section 131 appeared in the bill. 
I said I thought it made a good deal of 
difference. Had it appeared in the other 
portion of the bill, it might have referred 
to the entire bill. Here in a series of 
paragraphs amending an act it clearly 
refers to the act in the revised statutes 
which is being amended by the section 
of which it is a part. 

Mr, JAVITS. I shall check that par- 
ticular allusion. The point of my argu- 
ment was that, whether the reference 
extends to other parts of the bill or not, 
as I will check to determine for myself, 
the question of the whim and caprice 
of the Attorney General was cited as 
arising in a material part of the bill. I 
pointed that out by way of indicating 
that this was one of those terrible things 
it was said would happen, but which do 
not always happen, though we should 
exercise great care as to each provision 
and act on them with justice. 

I do not want to enlarge the task. I 
believe the Senator from South Dakota 
and I agree on the purpose for which I 
made allusion. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. As the 
Senator from New York checks the mat- 
ter I trust he will also note on page 11, 
line 3, where subparagraph (c) intro- 
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duces the paragraphs which follow in 
quotations. Subsection (c) reads as 
follows: 

(c) Add, immediately following the pres- 
ent text, three new subsections to read as 
follows: 


When the Senator checks this, I trust 
he will agree with me that the word 
“three” should be changed to “four,” be- 
cause obviously four subsections fol- 
low: 

Furthermore, when the Senator reads 
subparagraph (e) inside the quotation 
marks on page 12, he will read the 
words: “Provided, That any person 
cited”. The words “Provided, That“ 
should be stricken. 

Mr. JAVITS. I intend to study this 
very carefully. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The sen- 
tence is without any preceding colon. 
The “Provided, That” is not hinged to 
anything. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from New York desire additional 
time? 

Mr. JAVITS. No, I think not. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much 
time does the Senator from Colorado de- 
sire? 

Mr. CARROLL. Five minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I think 

the very fact that an amendment to the 
pending measure before the Senate to- 
day is a recognition of the weakness of 
the position of the Attorney General 
when he testified in February before a 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary. It seems to me that 
what we are trying to do today with 
this amendment is to quiet the fears 
which have been aroused. Why were 
they aroused? They were aroused by 
the inclusion in the bill of an old statute 
which unnecessarily stirs up many, 
many sad and tragic memories. 

Certainly no one can say the Attorney 
General is not a polished politician; as 
I recall, he was a campaign manager in 
previous presidential campaigns, but had 
he been astute in this case he would 
have known of the political impact of 


this piece of proposed legislation. He 


was interrogated by the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina last Feb- 
ruary on this specific subject, the Force 
Act, which involves the use of military 
and naval forces. The Attorney Gen- 
eral refused to respond. He did not 
want to discuss the matter. He called 
upon the chairman of the committee to 
determine whether that was an appro- 
priate subject for investigation by a Con- 
gressional committee. What happened? 
The bill went through the House of 
Representatives, and in the House of 
Representatives there was no debate, I 
am informed, regarding this point. 
However, the issue did not escape the 
keen scrutiny of the Senate and in this 
body it became an issue obscuring and 
cloaking in a smokescreen the real 
values of the law we are trying to enact. 
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The point I sought to make previ- 
ously, in my colloquy with the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, was that I occupied the chair 
when the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] dropped a bomb- 
shell on the floor of the Senate and 
throughout the Nation, leaving the im- 
pression that Federal troops were about 
to march into the Southland to compel 
compliance at the point of a bayonet. 

In order to clarify that point and to 
clear the atmosphere, let me say that I 
am confident that was not the intention 
of the Attorney General. I am confi- 
dent it is not the intention of any offi- 
cial of the Federal Government. Never- 
theless, that provision was hidden in the 
bill. I do not think it was secretly con- 
trived; instead, I think it was a product 
of sheer stupidity. 

Now we are trying to make a correc- 
tion, here on the floor of the Senate, so 
that we may get at the main issues. 

What are the main issues in this case, 
Mr. President? 

What are the proponents of the bill 
trying to hold the discussion to, Mr. 
President? They are trying to discuss 
the constitutional rights, the civil rights 
of citizens in every section of the coun- 
try. That is one of the reasons why I 
think adoption of the pending amend- 
ment is necessary. I cannot agree with 
my distinguished friend, the junior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] that, 
merely because the bill, if thus amended, 
will have to go to conference, the result 
may be to slow down final action on the 
bill. 

Certainly it is the job of the Senate to 
clarify the atmosphere and remove the 
smokescreen which has enshrouded this 
measure. 

What is being sought by means of the 
pending bill, Mr. President? In the case 
of part III, the Congress is merely seek- 
ing to implement the supreme law of the 
land. That is the exact purpose of this 
section of the bill. 

In part IV, the bill seeks to guarantee 
to every citizen the right to vote, and 
the purpose of that part is to implement 
that right. The platforms of both 
political parties are pledged to guarantee 
that right, Mr. President. 

The American people will understand 
the real issue, if we can only remove the 
atmosphere of fear. Fear cannot be 
legislated. But we can legislate into 
reality the hopes and ambitions of a 
people. This is what we are doing with 
the proposed legislation before us. The 
pending bill will stand as a symbol of 
what this great body can accomplish for 
the hopes and aspirations of a people, if 
only the Senate will move forward in a 
proper way. 

I agree with my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
that the provision relative to voluntary 
investigators in the proposed Commis- 
sion should be stricken from the bill. 
The Senate does not want voluntary 
groups to engage in snooping of their 
own under the title of a Government 
body. If a commission is to be estab- 
lished, it should be a strong one; and a 
body of paid, trained men—not volun- 
teers—should be available to perform 
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the work directed by the Commission. 
So I think the amendment to modify the 
Commission should be agreed to. 

But my point at this time, in address- 
ing the Senate, Mr. President, in regard 
to the pending amendment, is to urge 
that all Senators agree on the amend- 
ment; and when the amendment is 
agreed to, the Senate will be able to come 
to grips with the significant and the 
real issues about which the pending bill 
is concerned. 

As to part IIT, perhaps there is an hon- 
est difference of opinion. But I believe 
that when all the fine Members on the 
other side of the aisle and all the fine 
Members on this side of the aisle once 
get rid of the fear that an attempt is 
being made to punish someone by means 
of the use of troops or by court actions 
or by the Attorney General, the Senate 
will take a historic step forward. Pun- 
ishment is not the purpose of this bill. 

Mr. President, in the field of civil 
rights, the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment has moved forward; the Su- 
preme Court—representing the judicial 
arm of the Government—has moved 
forward; and another branch of the 
Congress, the House of Representatives, 
has moved forward. Is this great body, 
the Senate of the United States, to be 
looked upon as the only backward part 
of the Government? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Colo- 
rado has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield an additional 3 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
an additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator 
from California, 

Mr. President, I am a new Member of 
the Senate. I cannot presume to advise 
the older Members. But, Mr. President, 
somtimes new Members are closer to the 
grassroots. In my case, I know how the 
thinking people of Colorado regard this 
proposed legislation. But there is no 
political gain for me in this bill. To me, 
the pending issue is a simple one. If I 
believed that enactment of the bill would 
result in the imposition of a police force 
on the Southland, I would vote against 
the bill. But I do not believe the bill 
proposes any such thing, 

Mr. President, if the present part IV 
is included in the bill as it is finally en- 
acted into law, how long do Senators 
think it will be before part IV becomes 
effective throughout the Nation? Even 
with part IV enacted into law progress 
will be slow. It will be years before there 
will be any reasonable exercise of voting 
rights in the South. How long, Mr. 
President, do you think it will take to 
change materially the social pattern 
which has existed in the South for 100 
years? Do you think it can be changed 
hurriedly by legislation? Progress in 
that direction can be made only an inch 
at atime. Even with the help of this bill 
there will be no real progress in this field 
for many many years. 

So at this historic moment, when the 
Senate has an opportunity to pass upon 
sound, progressive proposed legislation, 
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the issue is whether the Senate of the 
United States will use this opportunity to 
demonstrate its belief and faith in 
progressive democratic government in 
the United States. 

It seems to me very significant that 
medical science, and the social sciences, 
and the exact sciences have moved for- 
ward. Is it only that in this body that 
there will be stagnation, whereas all the 
rest of the Nation is willing to move for- 
ward? Mr. President, I cannot believe 
that this will be true of the Senate of the 
United States. 

I have no fear about the power pro- 
posed to be given to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, because it is a moderate power. The 
most moderate of all enforcement power 
comes in the field of equity; and the 
criminal punishment to which reference 
has been made is not really criminal 
punishment at all. It is distinguished 
from punishment under the criminal 
statutes, because the purpose there is to 
protect the public interest. Instead, the 
contempt punishment will be applied 
only in an attempt to vindicate the au- 
thority of the court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Colo- 
rado has again expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield an additional 2 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. President, I have asked the Amer- 
ican Law Division of the Library of 
Congress to give me its opinion regard- 
ing the force part of the proposed legis- 
lation. Its statement on the matter is 
clear. The President. has always had 
the power to use force to insure the func- 
tioning of United States laws. But be- 
cause the Attorney General, through a 
mistake or stupidity or inadvertence, in- 
corporated this provision in the bill, it 
has thrown a smokescreen over the en- 
tire debate. We can clarify the issue 
by agreeing to the pending amendment; 
and when the pending amendment has 
been agreed to, the Senate can come to 
grips with the real issue before it. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 3 minutes, 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, in my re- 
marks on the Senate floor on July 16, I 
stated that I would oppose all amend- 
ments to this civil-rights bill, other than 
amendments of a technical nature. 

However, I am a realist when it comes 
to matters of this kind. I recognize that 
the inclusion. of any modifying amend- 
ment which will save an essential provi- 
sion of the bill, will be much better than 
to have the provision stricken out en- 
tirely. 

In this connection, I am aware that 
there now seems to be a preponderant 
sentiment in favor of striking out part 
III, as it is written in the bill passed by 
the House. I feel that part III, modi- 
fied as proposed by the amendment be- 
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fore us, is far better than no part III 
at all. 

Therefore, I favor the pending amend- 
ment. I expect to take the same posi- 
tion with respect to other amendments 
which may be offered for a similar basic 
purpose. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield 5 minutes to 
me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I shall 
vote in favor of the amendment which 
will strike out the provisions of the bill 
relating to the Reconstruction Act. 

However, I believe certain things 
should be made clear. One of them is 
that the Senators who are proposing 
that this provision of the bill be stricken 
out are not doing so because they do 
not envision the use of Federal troops 
to support integration in the South. 
They are moving to have the provisions 
stricken out because, as they have ex- 
plained, they believe that under the Con- 
stitution and other sections of the law 
the use of Federal troops, including the 
use of bayonets, to enforce such meas- 
ures will still be available. 

It is said that certain constitutional 
rights are sought to be enforced by 
means of part III and part IV of the 
bill. I should like to point out that the 
rights sought to be obtained by the At- 
torney General, including the right to 
use the proposed procedure to deny 
Americans their constitutional rights— 
the right of trial by jury, the right to 
confront one’s accusers, and the right 
of indictment by a grand jury—relate, 
not directly to constitutional rights 
which the proponents are seeking to pre- 
serve, but, rather, to rights created under 
State laws. 

For example, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] has stated that it is 
his purpose to have the schools in the 
South integrated under legislation such 
as that now proposed. The right to an 
education exists under State laws, which 
establish systems of public education, It 
is only because the Constitution states 
that each person is entitled to uniform- 
ity of privileges and immunities that 
the Supreme Court has written into 
State laws the provision that the schools 
must be integrated. 

When persons seek to integrate 
schools, they will have considerable dif- 
ficulty, both now and in the future. 
Some of those who oppose this proposed 
legislation realize that many other such 
matters are involved; just as the Sena- 
tor from New York has pointed out, he 
would like to integrate the races in the 
South with all possible haste, he would 
like to use this measure to do it. He 
would like to rewrite State laws to create 
rights that do not now exist and use the 
power of the Federal Government to 
do it. 

I point out to Senators that whether 
troops are used or not used, whether 
Federal marshals are used or are not 
used, there will be great difficulty in ob- 
taining that objective. That type of 
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thing was attempted previously by force 
in the South, and it was unsuccessful 
even when minority groups were in the 
seats of government in those States, and 
Federal troops were there to support 
such minority rule. 

I submit that when there is such re- 
sentment to what may be envisioned 
under part III of the bill, even with the 
use of Federal troops that objective could 
not be accomplished. 

The point has been made that, with 
regard to voting rights for colored citi- 
zens, this bill is only a beginning. The 
truth is that the colored citizen is ob- 
taining his voting rights without the 
bill. I happen to represent in part, in 
the Senate, the State of Louisiana. At 
the present time, about 15 percent of the 
electorate of that State is composed of 
colored voters. The colored population 
is only about 30 percent of the entire 
population of the State. Therefore, 
more than half of the job of enfranchis- 
ing the colored in the State of Louisiana 
has already been accomplished. It has 
been accomplished without the Attorney 
General’s obtaining the right to vote for 
those people. It will be more completely 
accomplished in due course, whether we 
pass any bill to use Federal force to 
achieve such objectives or not. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield me about 
10 minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I shall, 
of course, support the pending amend- 
ment. Senators may differ as to the 
general authority of the President of 
the United States to employ the military 
forces, but I assert that the adoption 
of the amendment will eliminate from 
our law the specific power of the Presi- 
dent to delegate the authority to employ 
troops to execute specific judicial process 
in specific cases. 

There is a vast difference between the 
employment of troops under a specific 
statute to carry out a specific judgment 
of a court, and the general powers of the 
President of the United States to quell 
insurrection within this land. It should 
be unnecessary to dwell upon that dif- 
ference. 

It is most gratifying to me that this 
amendment has been proposed, and that 
it will apparently be adopted by an 
overwhelming, if not a unanimous, vote 
of the Senate. 

The record of this vote will demon- 
strate the validity of the charges made 
on the floor as to the broad scope of the 
powers sought to be created and dele- 
gated in this bill. It is a short bill that 
means practically nothing on its face 
when one reads it but, by a process of 
interlacing code references, it is the most 
comprehensive and far-reaching bill 
that has ever been presented to the Con- 
gress of the United States, conferring, as 
it does, upon a political appointee 
greater powers over the American 
people, not only of the South, if you 
please, but of every State in this land, 
than any bill that has ever been pre- 
sented to Congress, 
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I am glad that Senators are display- 
ing an open mind and that they are 
about to vote for this amendment al- 
most unanimously. I repeat what I have 
asserted before. I urge my colleagues 
in this body to retain open minds on 
other amendments which will bring to 
light provisions of the pending bill that 
are as drastic and as vicious as the one 
it is now proposed to strike by repeal- 
ing the force statute under which troops 
may be used to enforce a specific judg- 
ment in a specific case. 

This morning I heard the distin- 
guished Senator from [Illinois IMr. 
Doveras] say that if we hope to enforce 
the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court dealing with school integration 
and the mingling of the races in the 
parks and other places of entertainment, 
Senators will vote against eliminating 
part III from the bill, or section 121. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. My time is limited. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Since the Senator 
has quoted me, will he yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Illinois has quoted me without yielding, 
but I yield to him. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I said if Senators 
vote to strike part III they will be vot- 
ing to make invalid the decisions of the 
Supreme Court in these cases under the 
14th amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not accept that 
statement at all, because no individual 
in this country is denied his right to 
proceed in such cases. I wish to call to 
the Senate’s attention—and Senators 
will do well to ponder—that if they do 
not strike part III they will put the 
stamp of senatorial approval on every 
recent decision of the Supreme Court 
establishing and declaring new civil 
rights. If Senators do not strike part 
III they will, for example, put the stamp 
of approval on the New York school 
case—the Slochower case, I believe it 
was—where a schoolteacher sought ref- 
uge in the fifth amendment before a 
legislative committee. The charter of 
the city of New York sets forth that any 
employee of that city who seeks refuge 
in the fifth amendment shall be sum- 
marily discharged. The board of trustees 
of that school undertook to discharge the 
teacher. The teacher appealed his case. 
He carried it to the New York State 
Court of Appeals. When he reached that 
court, the New York State court held 
that the charter provision was valid, that 
school trustees and the parents of the 
children involved had rights in the mat- 
ter equal to those of a fifth-amendment 
Communist, and that the board was jus- 
tified under New York State law in dis- 
charging the man. 

That case was taken to the Supreme 
Court. When it reached there the Su- 
preme Court decided that, under the 
equal privileges and immunities and due 
process sections of the 14th amendment, 
the teacher could not be discharged 
merely because he was a fifth-amend- 
ment-taking Communist. 

There we have a new civil right estab- 
lished by the Supreme Court which Sen- 
ators will approve and ratify if they do 
not strike part III from the bill. It is 
the right of one charged with being a 
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Communist to hold public office as a 
teacher even if he invokes the fifth 
amendment. Not only that, Senators will 
delegate to the Attorney General the 
power and the authority to proceed, in 
the name of the United States and at 
the expense of the American taxpayer, to 
assert the rights of a fifth-amendment 
Communist everywhere in this land. 

That is merely one of the new civil 
rights established by Supreme Court de- 
cisions which the Senate will” approve 
and ratify if it does not strike part III 
from the bill. Have not the school trus- 
tees any rights? Have not the parents 
of children of tender age committed to 
the care of one charged with being a 
Communist, who sought refuge in the 
fifth amendment, and rights? 

If Senators approve part III, they say 
to the Attorney General, “You have the 
authority—yea, the duty—to enjoin 
school trustees, whether in Lincoln, 
Nebr., in Oshkosh, Wis., or in Stockton, 
Calif., if they seek to discharge a teacher 
charged with being a Communist who has 
sought refuge in the fifth amendment.” 

Under these powers the Attorney Gen- 
eral could go into a court, enjoin the 
school trustees, and incarcerate them in 
jail without the benefit of a jury trial, if 
they undertook to discharge such a 
schoolteacher who had pleaded the fifth 
amendment. That power is implicit in 
part III of the bill, and no lawyer who 
has studied the provisions of part III 
would think of denying it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not at the moment, 
please. 

I say, Mr. President, that we go a long 
way in this country when, influenced by 
the attractive label “civil rights”, it is 
demanded that we protect and defend, at 
the expense of the Federal taxpayer, all 
of these new rights established by Su- 
preme Court edicts at the cost of the 
rights of public officials and the rights 
and powers of local and State govern- 
ments. 

What about the Pennsylvania case? 
The State of Pennsylvania had an old- 
fashioned idea that as a sovereign State 
it had a right to protect the institutions 
of the State against subversion, and 
passed some protective statutes. The 
Supreme Court struck them all down. 
They were no good, the Court said, for 
they were in violation of the 14th amend- 
ment and because Congress had pre- 
empted the field. And the Supreme 
Court said that insofar as the Pennsyl- 
vania State law was concerned, every 
citizen of the United States who was a 
Communist, was immune from prosecu- 
tion under that sort of State law. 

If Senators approve part III of this 
bill, what do they do? They tell the At- 
torney General that if the State officials 
of any State of the Union undertake to 
enforce a State statute, which any 
State legislature was so misguided as to 
pass, in an effort to protect the State 
from Communist subversion, he can 
move in, enjoin the State officials, put 
them in jail without a jury trial, and 
leave them there until they rot or else 
abandon their design of enforcing the 
State law they were sworn to uphold. 
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Mr. President, I could recount illus- 
tration after illustration of that kind. 
They are all covered in this bill. If 
part III remains in this bill, the Sen- 
ate is putting the stamp of its approval 
on all the recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, declaring these various 
new rights. You will embrace and 
adopt every one of the rather startling 
decisions of the present court. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Some of them are 
rather wondrous rights to be labeled 
and called rights. They in effect deny 
the rights of a great majority of the 
American people and any and all rights 
and powers of local officials. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota and Mr. 
HUMPHREY addressed the Chair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield first to the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I wanted to ask the distin- 
rare Senator from Georgia a ques- 

on. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have little time. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. When 
the Senator refers to striking part III 
of the bill, he really is referring to strik- 
ing the first section of part III, is he not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am speaking of sec- 
tion 121 of the bill as it passed the 
House. 

sy CASE of South Dakota. Section 
12 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator has no objection to section 122? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not think it is 
absolutely necessary, but I am not par- 
ticularly opposed to that section. As a 
matter of fact, I should be glad to sup- 
port it if it stood as an independent pro- 
posal, though I doubt that it adds any- 
thing to existing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield the Senator 
from Georgia 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to ask 
the Senator a question, if I may, if the 
minority leader will permit whatever 
amount of time is required to come out 
of that remaining to our side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has been granted 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am always im- 
pressed with the Senator’s argument and 
the sincerity of his conviction, as he 
knows. In the light of what the Senator 
had to say yesterday on radio and tele- 
vision, and what he has had to say today, 
relating to the possible numbers and 
types of cases which might be prose- 
cuted under part III as presently written, 
when the Senator refers to the fifth 
amendment cases, if there were language 
in part III which limited the equal-pro- 
tection-of-the-law cases to those involv- 
ing questions of race, color, religion, or 
national origin, is it not true that the 
cases to which the Senator alludes would 
not be involved? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I, of course, had ex- 
pected that proposal to be advanced. I 
had expected some Senator to rise and 
say, “Oh, no, the only place we are going 
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to apply the recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions is in the South.” And that is ex- 
actly what the Senator is proposing now. 
“We are not going to apply the decision 
to the rest of the country. Our boards 
of trustees are threatened, our boards of 
bar examiners are threatened by this vile 
bill, but we will accept an amendment to 
confine it simply to the South.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not at all. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Let me say to the 
Senator that with any real Supreme 
Court such a provision would be invalid 
in such a law. I will tell the Senator 
why it would be invalid. It would be in- 
valid because the 14th amendment does 
not mention race or creed or color. 

I see the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Doveras] has a copy of the Constitution 
and is turning through it. I hope he 
will look at it. The 14th amendment 
does not mention race or creed or color. 

If we had a real court, any such pro- 
vision as that, which would be mani- 
festly designed to pillory the South and 
punish the South, by applying the Su- 
preme Court decisions only to the South 
and not letting the rest of the country 
feel their heavy hand, would be consid- 
ered the most unjust proposition ever 
submitted and a court of real lawyers 
would so declare. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, RUSSELL. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What is it that 
drives the Senator to the unwarranted 
conclusion that problems of race, color, 
religion or national origin are relegated 
to the South alone? May I say, most 
respectfully, that there are more Negroes 
in Chicago than there are in any south- 
ern city? May I say, most respectfully, 
that there are problems of religious 
prejudice, bigotry, and discrimination in 
the West, East, and North? Ihave never 
felt the South wore all the blisters and 
had all the evils. Not at all. I have 
great respect for the South. I am 
ashamed of other parts of America, and 
at times my own, when they abuse civil 
rights. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I made 
my statement because the Senator from 
Tilinois had hooked his statement onto 
the fact that if it was desired to enforce 
the school integration decision and the 
Gecisions which affect the mingling of 
the races in places of public entertain- 
ment, part III must not be struck out. 

The Senator cannot do that and tie 
it into the 14th amendment. The 14th 
amendment does not mention race, color, 
or creed. It deals with rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities of all citizens, and 
that is all we are asking to have con- 
sidered now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Georgia has 
again expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield 2 ad- 
Gitional minutes? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 2 additional 
minutes, Mr. President. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Georgia one addi- 
tional question. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s responses. While such responses 
are given vigorously, they are also stated 
with enlightenment and conviction. 
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I should like to ask the Senator from 
Georgia; If part III were to limit the 
action of the Attorney General so that 
he could intervene in cases only where 
requested either by a duly constituted 
authority or by individuals who are in- 
capable of seeking the protection of their 
own rights, because of particular reasons 
or circumstances in the area—personal 
reasons, financial reasons, or others— 
does the Senator believe that limitation 
would have any ameliorating effect on 
his attitude? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Is this in the Sena- 
tor’s time, or my time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. This is in my time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, let me 
say that my experience in dealing with 
this type of legislation causes me to be 
extremely cautious in making commit- 
ments. Here we have a bill which came 
to the Senate called a right-to-vote bill. 
It develops now the bill can be used to 
destroy local government and the power 
of States all over the United States, and 
to protect the rights of Communists and 
fellow travelers. 

I am not surprised that some Senators 
would support such a proposal, because, 
as is their privilege, some Senators be- 
lieve in every one of the recent Supreme 
Court decisions. Some Senators have 
defended all those decisions in recent 
months. 

I will look at the Senator’s amend- 
ment, if he will draw it up, and I will give 
him an answer. I may not do it over- 
night, because experience has taught me 
to be most wary in dealing with pro- 
posals in this field. When Senators find 
they have opened up the door so that 
their own areas will feel the oppression 
they want to apply to integrate schools 
in the South, they immediately prepare 
another amendment so as to boil the 
proposal down simply to that point, 
which bears out my original statements 
that this bill was designed for that pur- 
pose. They want no part of the oppres- 
sion they plan for us. 

But, Mr. President, Congress cannot 
legislate punitively against Southern 
States in this field, approving all these 
decisions of the Supreme Court, without 
putting a heavy hand on every board of 
trustees and every State official every- 
where, indeed, on all the citizens of the 
United States. 

In the illustration I just gave, if the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Minnesota and the Senator from 
California were not adopted, if the 
citizens of a community in the State 
of Wyoming—for example, Cheyenne— 
were to resent the Attorney General's ac- 
tion in enjoining and jailing a board of 
trustees for trying to get rid of a fifth 
amendment Communist, and they met at 
the school and protested and resisted the 
entrance of the fellow traveler into their 
community, because parents wanted to 
protect their children, a regiment of 
marines and a tank corps could be called 
out, in the absence of the Knowland- 
Humphrey amendment, and sent to 
Cheyenne, Wyo., to enforce the law. I 
have a dozen cases of that kind, involv- 
ing decisions of the Supreme Court, 
which I shall discuss at a later time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Georgia has 
expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, may I 
have a little more time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 additional minutes to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to see how 
many Senators are willing to confine the 
proposed law to breaking down the sys- 
tem of separation of races in the south- 
ern States, on the basis of a Supreme 
Court decision, and how many are will- 
ing to go the full distance and subject 
their people to such an unbridled grant 
of power in the drastic procedure to en- 
force all the recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court in their States. We shall 
see, now, who is punitive and who is fair. 
My time has almost expired. 

I wish I had a few minutes to discuss 
what I started to discuss, namely, the 
statement which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] made 
with respect to Negroes voting in the 
South. Not having time at my dis- 
posal—I would need at least 5 minutes— 
I shall not go into that question at this 
time except to say that they vote in my 
State 


I ‘thank the Senator from Texas for 
yielding me time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr, President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What time re- 
mains to our side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has 7 minutes 
remaining. The Senator from Texas 
Mr. JoHnson] has 2 minutes left. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr, President, are 
there any further requests for time? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to make only two brief points. 

First, there has been a great deal of 
discussion by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. LauscHe] and other Senators as 
to who prepared the bill we are con- 
sidering today, I had understood that 
everyone agreed that it was prepared by 
the Department of Justice. This is in- 
dicated in the testimony of Mr. Brownell, 
on page 2 of the hearings, in which he 
said: 

Proposed bills to carry out the administra- 
tion program were submitted to the Con- 
gress last year. These bills in the form 
submitted by us are contained in one of 
the bills which is before the subcommittee 
today, S. 83— 


Senate bill 83 was substantially the 
same as the bill which came to the 
Senate. 

The other point I wish to make is that 
while there was entirely too much delay 
in the Judiciary Committee, which I 
regretted—I thought the committee 
should have met more often and gotten 
down to business—the subject matter 
of the Knowland-Humphrey amend- 
ment was the pending question before 
the Judiciary Committee, on motion by 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] at the time the bill was sent 
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from the House, and consideration was 
suspended in the Judiciary Committee, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield an additional minute to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That proposal was 
designed to accomplish the same thing 
which the Knowland-Humphrey amend- 
ment seeks to do. 

I think that, together with the lengthy 
discussion we are having today, proves 
the point which the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr, Morse] made. He was right in 
feeling that time would be saved and 
that we would legislate more intelligently 
and give the courts better direction if the 
bill were placed before the Judiciary 
Committee for 1 week, and then returned 
to the place it occupies today. An 
amendment substantially the same as 
the pending amendment would have 
been approved by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. We could have avoided all this 
argument, and also argument on other 
objectionable provisions which may be 
found later in the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield 3 min- 
utes to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I wish to 
make a brief comment to my friend, the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 
I recognize that there can be a contin- 
uous argument about what could have 
been done had the bill been processed in 
the Judiciary Committee. The Judiciary 
Committee was in the process of consid- 
ering the bill to the point where it began 
to grow whiskers. There was no lack of 
time in the Judiciary Committee. There 
was no lack of opportunity for the com- 
mittee to have made available to us the 
combined wisdom of that esteemed body. 
All the many little problems we now 
apparently face could have been brought 
to our attention had there been the desire 
and the will to do so. The Judiciary 
Committee proceedings were well cov- 
ered by the press. The subcommittee’s 
deliberations are well noted in the hear- 
ings. I gather that there was no guarded 
secret as to what was transpiring. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield for a brief 
question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I hold no brief for 
the long delay in the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. However, if the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] had been 
agreed to, the Judiciary Committee 
would have been under compulsion of 
an order of the United States Senate to 
act on the bill and report it back to the 
Senate within 1 week, which I think 
would have been quite different from the 
consideration which dragged on for so 
long previous to that time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I respect the Sen- 
ator's view. Of course, that was the ob- 
ject of that motion. However, it was 
the view of the majority of this body 
that the Judiciary Committee had had 
ample time to perform its duty. 

CUI——774 
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I make one further observation. It is 
entirely probable that amendments 
could be offered to certain sections of 
the bill which would please the sponsors. 
Undoubtedly some amendments could 
be offered which would more clearly de- 
fine the purposes of particular sections, 
and might even have the effect of limit- 
ing the purposes and objectives of par- 
ticular sections. I think that is un- 
doubtedly true in some areas of part III. 

I hear a great deal about what the 
Attorney General can do to people. I 
am one who worries considerably about 
the powers of the Attorney General. I 
recognize the fact that the Attorney 
General is a political officer. But I 
would like to have the same sense of 
conviction, the same sense of outrage, 
the same sense of feeling that rights are 
denied, when I see, hear, and read that 
people's rights are being denied whole- 
sale in area after area of America. Such 
rights include the right to vote, the right 
to transportation without segregation, 
the right to purchase homes, the right 
to jobs, some of which are rights far 
beyond the compass of this bill. Dis- 
crimination on the basis of race, color, 
religion, and national origin is plaguing 
this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. At the same time, 
Members of this body raise their voices 
and point with hysteria and frenzy at 
the Justice Department, and even at the 
Supreme Court, for what it does or does 
not do. I wonder where the same sense 
of moral outrage is when we see people 
denied the right to register, denied the 
right to vote. Where is the same sense 
of outrage when people are denied the 
opportunity even to get a job because 
they are of a certain religion or race? 

It seems to me that the Senate ought 
to think of itself not only as an institu- 
tion, but as representative of all the 
people of the United States. There- 
fore when I look at part III, even with 
its limitation—I admit that it has limi- 
tations, and if I have my way we shall 
try to correct some of those limita- 
tions—even with its limitations, part III 
is far less evil, far less undesirable, than 
would be the situation with no part III. 
Without it, the Government of the 
United States would be left without 
clear power to protect important rights 
of American citizens. 

I repeat what I said some years ago. 
There is involved here not only the is- 
sue of States’ rights, but the issue of 
human rights. People are citizens not 
only of Minnesota, Georgia, Illinois, or 
North Carolina. They are citizens of 
the United States, and they are en- 
titled to the equal protection of the 
laws, whether they are good looking or 
homely, black or white, green or purple. 
That is the purpose of the proposed leg- 
islation. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
yield. = 


I am happy to 
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Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator referred 
to discrimination in connection with 
employment. That is always very de- 
plorable; but does the Senator see a 
compulsory FEPC in the bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have found almost 
everything else in it, but I have not 
found that, unless the Supreme Court 
should establish one by judicial legisla- 
tion. If we approve part III, we shall 
not only be approving all the decisions 
which the Supreme Court has made in 
the past, but those it may render in 


the future. So we might have a com- 
pulsory FEPC. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the minority leader yield me 1 more 
minute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time allotted to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Minnesota. That will consume all 
the remaining time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Texas. I wish to say to my 
friend from Georgia that, although the 
bill does not encompass what we call 
fair employment practices, it would be 
heartening if Members of the Senate 
who were willing to vote for selective 
service regardless of color, race, or creed, 
would also be willing to vote for equal 
opportunity to get a job regardless of 
race, color, or creed, and would be wil- 
ling to throw the same protection around 
employment. It would be a heartening 
thing if, as we witness repeated denials 
of human rights and legal rights, Sen- 
ator after Senator would rise in indigna- 
tion to say, “This is something that must 
stop.” 

Mr. President, we have witnessed 
everything frome intimidation to mur- 
der, and not so much as an information 
filed on a charge made in many cases. 

Or course, it is possible to find legisla- 
tive hobgoblins and legalistic ghosts in 
any bill Congress passes. For example, 
we have all seen such hobgoblins and 
ghosts raised in connection with bills 
which would give statehood to Alaska 
and statehood to Hawaii. No law in a 
democracy is any better than the spirit 
of those who administer the law. We 
must depend on the temperament, the 
judgment, the fairness, the decency, the 
vision, and the wholesomeness of those 
who administer the law. It is never 
possible to make a law completely fool- 
proof. 

I submit that if America has gotten 
to the point where we must set out each 
last dot and dash in a bill because we 
are fearful of the man who may be 
President or Attorney General, we have 
indeed reached a hopeless situation. 
Democracy cannot survive under con- 
tinuous suspicion. Suspicion leads to 
totalitarianism. Suspicion is the very 
virus that gnaws away and chews up and 
eats and destroys democratic life. I sub- 
mit we need a little more trust in our 
administrators. We need more confi- 
dence. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. All time for debate on the pend- 
ing amendment has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Fulbright McNamara 
Allott Goldwater Monroney 
Anderson Gore Morse 
Barrett Green Morton 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Bennett Hickenlooper Murray 
Bible Hill Neuberger 
Bricker Holland O'Mahoney 
ush Hruska Pastore 
Butler Humphrey Potter 
Byrd Ives Purtell 
Capehart Jackson Revercomb 
Carlson Javits Robertson 
Carroll Jenner Russell 
Case, N. J Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Scott 
Chavez Kefauver Smathers 
Church Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clark Kerr Smith. N. J. 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel Stennis 
Curtis Langer Symington 
Dirksen Lausche Talmadge 
Douglas Long Thurmond 
Dworshak Magnuson Thye 
Eastland Malone Watkins 
Ellender Mansfield Wiley 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Williams 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Yarborough 
Frear McClellan Young 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 


quorum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND] and the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. Humpurey], to insert certain lan- 
guage in part III of the bill. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. The Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NeeLy] is absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS] and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY] would each vote 
“Yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. SCHOEPPEL] are absent because of 
illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne] and the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 90, 

“nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—90 
Aiken Case, S. Dak Fulbright 
Allott Chavez Goldwater 
Anderson Church Gore 
Barrett Clark Green 
Beall Cooper Hayden 
Bennett Cotton Hickenlooper 
Bible Curtis Hill 
Bricker Dirksen Holland 
Bush Douglas Hruska 
Butler Dworshak Humphrey 
Eastland Ives 
Capehart Ellender Jackson 
‘ison in Javits 
Carroll Flanders Jenner 
„N. J. Frear Johnson, Tex. 
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Johnston, S.C. McNamara Scott 
Kefauver Monroney Smathers 
Kennedy Morse Smith, Maine 
Kerr Morton Smith, N. J. 
Knowland Mundt Sparkman 
Kuchel Murray Stennis 
Langer Neuberger Symington 
Lausche O'Mahoney Talmadge 
Long Pastore Thurmond 
Magnuson Potter Thye 
Malone Purtell Watkins 
Mansfield Revercomb Wiley 
Martin, Iowa Robertson Williams 
Martin, Pa. Russell Yarborough 
McClellan Saltonstall Young 
NOT VOTING—5 
Bridges Neely Schoeppel 
Hennings Payne 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
RNOWLANxD and Mr. HUMPHREY was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the amendment which 
has just been agreed to unanimously was 
the same as my amendment which was 
pending in the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary at the time when the Senate 
placed the House bill on the calendar. 
This was the amendment I offered in 
the Committee on the Judiciary on 
June 20. I think I should thank the 
Senate for its vote at this time. 

I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the Senate has agreed to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay the motion to reconsider on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
South Carolina to reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was agreed 
to 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS—ORDER FOR 


RECESS UNTIL NOON TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I congratulate the Senate on the 
decision it has just reached. I express 
the hope that in the days ahead there 
will continue to be such harmony in this 
body. 

I wish to announce that it is expected 
to have the Senate remain in session 
until 6:30 or 7 o’clock this evening, if 
any Senators desire to address them- 
selves to the pending business. 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate concludes its deliberations 
today, it stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ‘TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that after 
the Senate convenes tomorrow, there be 
the usual morning hour for the transac- 
tion of routine business only subject to 
a 3-minute limitation on statements. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 
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CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to present a suggestion to 
my colleagues for their consideration, if 
not their action, at this time. 

I am informed that there has been 
rather full discussion of the Anderson- 
Aiken-Case of South Dakota amend- 
ment which is now pending, and that 
many Senators may be ready to proceed 
to vote on that amendment in the near 
future. 

I suggest that at the conclusion of the 
morning business tomorrow, the Senate 
allot 6 hours for general debate on the 
Anderson-Aiken-Case of South Dakota 
amendment, 3 hours to be controlled by 
the Senator from New Mexico IMr. 
ANDERSON! and 3 hours to be controlled 
by the minority leader. 

I have not proposed this as a formal 
unanimous-consent agreement, but I 
should like to have questions raised and 
to receive suggestions from Senators, so 
that it may be possible to know whether 
a vote can be had late tomorrow on this 
proposal, or whether it will be necessary 
to have it go over. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand that 
the Senator from Texas is not at this 
moment proposing a formal unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am explor- 
ing the question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I hope that on 
tomorrow it will be possible to reach 
a vote on the Anderson-Aiken-Case of 
South Dakota amendment. 

The only thing I should like to say 
to the Senator from Texas now is that 
I assume if there was to be a unanimous- 
consent agreement, with a limitation of 
time, the Senators on the other side of 
the question—that is, those who are op- 
posed to the proposed civil-rights legis- 
lation—may want to be assured that 
there will not be an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute or additional 
amendments offered. Until I have had a 
chance to explore the matter and de- 
termine whether there will be an addi- 
tional amendment, it will be difficult at 
this time to enter into a unanimous- 
consent agreement without providing 
such assurance. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is planned 
to have the Senate convene at 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow and to stay in session 
until 7 or 7:30 o’clock in the evening. 
That would provide some 6 or 7 hours 
to debate the merits of the Anderson- 
Aiken-Case of South Dakota proposal. 
As I understand, when action is taken 
on that amendment, every Senator will 
be protected in his rights to offer addi- 
tional amendments. The proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement would 
pertain only to this particular amend- 
ment. 

I wish the Senator from California 
would explore the matter. I have talked 
with some of our colleagues on this side 
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of the aisle, and I have talked with the 
Senator from California. I think 6 hours 
is sufficient time. If it is agreeable, I 
should like to propose that as a formal 
unanimous-consent agreement before 
the Senate stands in recess today. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest that the 
Senator from Texas have a proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement prepared 
in written form, so I may consult Sena- 
tors on this side who are favorable to 
the proposed legislation, and so the 
Senator from Texas may consult Sena- 
tors on his side of the aisle. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I have one 
prepared, and I shall discuss it with the 
Senator. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to say that 
so far as I am concerned—and I am sure 
I speak for the Senator from Vermont 
Mr. AN] and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. CasEI—2 or 3 hours to a 
side will be satisfactory. I hope that in 
that way the Senate will continue the 
progress which has been commenced to- 
day. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall try 
to see whether it is possible to arrive at 
such an agreement. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The only unanimous- 
consent agreement I would favor would 
be one providing that the final vote on 
the bili be taken at 4 o’clock on next 
Saturday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
think there is much chance of that at 
the present time, although the develop- 
ments in connection with part III con- 
ceivably could make it possible for the 
vote to be reached that soon. 

Mr. MORSE: I do not seek to take 
advantages of the Senator from Texas, 
but unless the Senator from Texas is 
able to arrive at such a unanimous- 
consent agreement in regard to the final 
vote on the bill, I suggest that he 
abondon any attempts to obtain other 
unanimous-consent agreements, because 
I shall oppose attempts to arrive at the 
result by means of the installment plan. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In connection with 
these matters, I wish to say that the 
Senate should not attempt to have the 
cat swallow the grindstone, instead of 
take a lick at it. [Laughter.] Certainly 
the catehas no inclination to swallow 
the grindstone all at once. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THURMOND in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the modified amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], on behalf 
of himself, the Senator from Vermont 


[Mr. AIEN], and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. CASE]. 
Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, on 


this question, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
has been seeking the floor. 
Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to preyent the recognition of 
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any Senator; but certainly on this ques- 

tion I have a right to request the yeas 

and nays. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the yeas and 
nays are ordered on the question of 
agreeing to the Anderson-Aiken amend- 
ment, will that preclude the offering of 
amendments which would seek to change 
the language of part III? In other 
words, once the yeas and nays have been 
ordered on the question of agreeing to 
the Anderson-Aiken amendment, would 
it be impossible for Senators to submit 
amendments which would seek to 
change the language of part III of the 
bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
not. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, of 
course, the Senator from California 
knows that in these circumstances I 
threaten quite easily. 

I do not think my request for the yeas 
and nays is at all unusual. On Friday 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
California offered an amendment, and 
immediately requested that the yeas and 
nays be ordered on the question of agree- 
ing to the amendment. No Senator 
protested. No Senator thought the 
procedure requested was unusual. The 
Senator from California made the re- 
quest without even undertaking to ex- 
plain the amendment. 

However, if my request for the yeas 
and nays gives such umbrage to the 
Senator from California, I withdraw the 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest for the yeas and nays has been 
withdrawn. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 9, be- 
ginning with line 10, it is proposed to 
strike out all through line 18, on page 10, 
and to insert the following: 

Part III—ACTIONS To SECURE COMPLIANCE 
WITH COURT ORDERS ISSUED To SECURE THE 
EQUAL FROTECTION OF THE LAWS 
Sec. 121. If two or more persons in any 

State or Territory conspire for the purpose 

of preventing or hindering the constituted 

authorities of any State or Territory, or 
any legal subdivision or agency thereof, from 
complying with any order of a court of the 

United States issued for the purpose of se- 

curing to any person within such State or 

Territory the equal protection of tae laws, 

the Attorney General may institute for the 

United States a civil action for preventive 

relief, including an application for a perma- 

nent or temporary injunction or restraining 
order. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to speak at length, but I am 
anxious that the Members of the Senate 
know what the amendment compre- 
hends. 

I may say that for the past 2 weeks I 
have listened as faithfully and as care- 
fully as I could to the speeches which 
have been made in the Senate, and par- 
ticularly to the speeches which have 
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been made in favor of or in opposition 
to part III of the pending bill. 

I was very much interested in the 
first speech made by the able Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russet], when he 
stated that, in his view, the scope of 
part ITT is such as to embrace every claim 
of right under the Constitution which 
might be asserted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. While I do 
not agree with all his conclusions, I 
must say that I believe the Senator from 
Georgia performed a very valuable serv- 
ice for the country in pointing out the 
breadth and scope of part III, and par- 
ticularly that it is not solely a right to 
vote bill. 

It is my view that if part III becomes 
the law, it will embrace all the rights 
which are named and guaranteed by 
the Constitution itself. It will embrace 
the rights named in the first eight 
amendments to the Constitution, which 
are parts of the Bill of Rights, and which 
were designed to be safeguards of the in- 
dividual citizens, against the Federal 
Government itself. It will certainly em- 
brace the rights which are named in the 
14th and 15th amendments, and also the 
sometimes inchoate and indeterminable 
rights—at least, until they are adjudi- 
cated by the courts—which are de- 
scribed in the 14th amendment—the 
privileges and immunities guaranteed to 
an individual—and the right of equal 
treatment under the law. 

It is my view that if part III becomes 
the law, it will give to the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States the power to in- 
stitute for the United States actions in 
which he would seek to secure any con- 
stitutional rights named in the Con- 
stitution or any rights adjudicated by 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States—both those which have been ad- 
judicated, which some persons call ju- 
dicial law, and those which in the future 
may be adjudicated. 

I believe it should also be remem- 
bered—and I speak now of basic propo- 
sitions—that the United States Congress 
has the constitutional power to enact 
part III, if it so desires. The rights of 
which it speaks are Federal rights and 
constitutional rights. The 14th and 
15th amendments to the Constitution 
which either define the rights or give 
them validity specifically state that the 
Congress has the power to enforce them 
by appropriate legislation. 

Further, the Congress has asserted its 
power by the enactment of criminal 
statutes which permit the punishment 
of individuals who deprive others of these 
rights; and in such cases the Attorney 
General now has the authority to as- 
sist in, and in fact to initiate, the prose- 
cution and punishment of those who are 
guilty of criminal offenses against the 
civil rights of individuals in the United 
States. 

I know there are other important 
questions involved in the consideration 
of part III, because when we discuss it, 
we are in fact not only discussing the 
constitutional rights which might be 
brought into question under its opera- 
tion, their, validity, and their enforce- 
ment; we are also discussing the question 
of the proper relations of the Federal 
Government with the States. 
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I think it must always be kept in mind 
that we are trying to determine whether 
the courses of action which we may pre- 
scribe by legislation will actually move 
toward the effectuation of these rights 
or will simply make it more difficult to 
secure them. I should like at least to 
make my own position clear as to what 
I believe about these rights. The very 
fact that we are discussing this issue 
suggests that there is a defect in our 
system of Government. It indicates that 
for some reason the rights of all our 
people have not been made equal 
throughout the United States. It points 
to the responsibility of the Congress to 
act in a proper and reasonable way, as 
it may determine, to make effective those 
rights. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I say respect- 
fully to the Senator I still find myself 
confused by his proposal. 

Mr. COOPER. May I say I have not 
begun yet to explain it? Will the Sena- 
tor permit me to explain it? I have 
been attempting to give my own views 
about the basic questions that are in- 
volved. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to say to my 
able friend from Kentucky that I have 
modified my amendment, with the ap- 
proval of the Senator from Vermont, 
joined by the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case], so it strikes out only 
section 121. It does not strike out sec- 
tion 122. I merely wanted to call atten- 
tion to the fact that it would make the 
Senator’s amendment subject to a point 
of order, because it starts ahead of the 
pending amendment and finishes after 
the amendment. I do not desire to make 
a point of order at this time, but I sug- 
gest that it might be better to wait until 
disposition has been made of the amend- 
ment offered by me and the Senator 
from Vermont, or the amendment could 
be reformed so it would be in order, to 
deal only with section 121. 

Mr. COOPER. I will make the formal 
correction. At present, I desire to ex- 
plain my views. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I merely wished to 
point that fact out so it would not take 
the Senator by surprise if later, when 
his amendment was called up, a point of 
order was made against it. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 

I know that no one Senator can say 
that he has a greater interest in this 
bill than has any other Senator. Cer- 
tainly, if the bill shall be passed, and 
particularly if part III shall become law, 
its impact will be felt in the Southern 
States. 

That fact is perfectly clear from the 
debate which has proceeded on this floor. 
I have presented the amendment, and I 
speak today because I believe this is the 
most important bill the Senate will con- 
sider during this session. It happens 
also that I come from a State, Kentucky, 
which for more than 150 years has felt 
the impact of this question, has been 
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torn by it because of differing view- 
points. 

The amendment which I offer differs 
in several respects from the provisions 
of part III and also from the amend- 
ments which, it has been suggested, ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, might be 
offered in place of part III. I should like 
to illustrate briefly the purposes of my 
amendment. 

It is the law today, that if an individ- 
ual in any State believes that he is 
being deprived of a civil right, by action 
of the State such individual has the 
right to go into a court of the United 
States, ask for equitable relief, and, if 
the facts warrant, seek to compel those 
who are depriving him of the right to 
desist, so that the civil right may be 
made effective. 

I think it can be said that the courts 
will pass correctly, in the consideration 
of the law and facts, upon the claims 
that will be placed before them, and if 
the law and facts justify, they will 
enter orders directing those who are de- 
priving petitioners of their claimed civil 
rights to remedy the wrongs, and to 
grant the rights. 

If it is a governmental body, as I be- 
lieve under the 14th amendment it must 
be—for the action or nonaction of the 
State body must in some way be involved 
in the case—that body will either obey 
the order of the court or will defy the 
order of the court. If it defies the order 
of the court, we know the court has the 
power, by civil contempt proceedings to 
punish those who could remedy the 
situation, but who continue to deny re- 
lief in order to secure compliance. The 
governmental body may decide to take a 
third course, and appeal from the order 
of the court. Certainly, that is its legal 
right, and it is a peaceful right. 

So I think we can say, to that point, 
there is no great trouble or problem in- 
volved in the right of an individual to 
petition for the enforcement of his right 
and to seek its adjudication. It is at the 
point of the enforcement of such a right 
after adjudication, that the trouble 
begins. When there has been a final 
adjudication, and the court has entered 
its final order that the governmental 
body or officials acting under color of law 
must assure the petitioner rights—if at 
that time other individuals intervene— 
third parties—and by their lawless ac- 
tion—and it is lawless action because it 
is action against the order of the court— 
begin to hinder and obstruct the order of 
a court of the United States, it is at 
that point that the greatest difficulty is 
faced in the enforcement of civil rights. 

If part III should be enacted, it would 
permit the Attorney General of the 
United States to initiate an action before 
any individual had gone into the court, 
and at any point during the proceed- 
ings. The amendment which I have 
drawn differs from part III in that re- 
spect. Under my amendment the At- 
torney General would not be empowered 
to initiate an action for injunctive re- 
lief before an individual had asserted 
his claim of right. After the order of 
the court had been entered, the final ad- 
judication, or some interlocutory 
order of the court, ordering the 
governmental body or official to grant 
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the right of which the individual had 
been deprived, the Attorney General 
would be empowered to act. There is 
quite a difference between the proposal 
which is embodied in part III and that 
which is contained in my amendment 
in this respect. 

One of the principal arguments which 
has been made on the floor, by those who 
oppose the bill, is that part III is a meas- 
ure involving the use of force, that it is 
a measure which would enable the At- 
torney General of the United States to 
intervene at will, at his own decision, in 
any place in the United States, to secure 
rights he decides ought to be secured, 
and before any individual had asked that 
such action be taken. This bill has been 
called a force bill for that reason, be- 
cause it is said that it is an effort on the 
part of the United States to impose its 
will and force upon any part of the coun- 
try, and even punitively. I do not accept 
that view, but if the opponents of this bill 
are serious in arguing it, the amendment 
which I have offered meets that argu- 
ment by those who oppose part III, be- 
cause the Attorney General of the United 
States, and therefore the United States, 
would not be empowered to intervene un- 
til a private individual had asked for the 
protection of his rights, and had secured 
the preliminary order of the court grant- 
ing those rights. 

The second point I make is that much 
argument has been made on the floor to 
the effect that if part III should be 
adopted in its present form no one could 
determine the rights which might be 
claimed under part III and which might 
be added to the existing category of civil 
rights. It has been argued that the 
Attorney General would by his determi- 
nation seek to enlarge the field of civil 
rights, or to determine what rights 
should be protected and what rights 
should not be protected and in what 
areas of the United States. 

The amendment which I have offered 
would assure the determination and 
adjudication of rights by the court. The 
court would determine the right and 
would determine the individuals who 
were entitled to it, before the United 
States, through the Attorney General, 
could enter the proceeding. 

Therefore, in my own opinion, if those 
who argue against part III are sincere— 
and I believe they are—in making the 
argument that the measure is a force bill, 
and that it leaves, as has’ been said, the 
whole scope of civil rights stretching 
from horizon to horizon, to the determi- 
nation of one man, then the amendment 
should be an answer to those claims and 
those charges. 

Finally, I would ask this question: 
After a court has adjudicated the civil 
right of an individual and has said, “This 
mai or this woman has this right, and a 
court of the United States, created un- 
der the Constitution, has upheld this 
right, what argument can be made that 
effective proceeding should be supplied 
against those who are outsiders and 
third persons and who obstruct the or- 
der of the court? 

I say, for myself, that I consider such 
persons lawless, if they act willfully. 
Mobs, wherever they may be—whether 
in Clinton, Tenn., in my own State of 
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Kentucky, or elsewhere—when they 
lawlessly attempt to obstruct the orders 
of a court, after there has been a hear- 
ing and at times even a final determina- 
tion by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as there has been in the Clinton 
case, must not be permitted to work 
their will. Who can stand to say that 
such individuals are anything but law- 
less, when they willfully obstruct the 
judicial system of the United States? 

In summing up, I wish to repeat that 
the amendment would enable the United 
States to protect its own courts, and to 
back up their prestige and their power. 
Second, it would accomplish this pur- 
pose upon the basis of an adjudicated 
civil right, adjudicated by the district 
court, of the United States. Sometimes 
by the circuit court of appeals, and at 
times even by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Third, this amendment 
can be termed a force measure, because 
the initiative has to be taken by an indi- 
vidual who claims the deprivation of a 
right. 

And finally, by providing a more effec- 
tive means of improving remedies for 
those individuals whose rights are 
denied—it moves toward the good of 
full equality in our country. 

I may differ with some of my col- 
leagues from the South in this respect, 
but I believe if a right has been named in 
the Constitution or adjudicated by the 
Supreme Court, it is a right to be en- 
joyed by all our people. I believe all the 
people of this country, wherever they 
may live and whatever may be their color 
or race, are entitled to equal protection 
of the law and to equal rights under the 
law. I recognize that the Congress of 
the United States cannot change the 
customs of a society by legislative enact- 
ment, but, on the other hand, I think 
when the Constitution and when the 
courts have spoken, this body cannot 
deny its responsibility to take action to 
insure the equal rights of all its people. 

The amendment I have proposed does 
not go so far as part III does. It may 
not go so far as do some of the amend- 
ments which may be offered. However, 
at the least, the amendment I have 
offered deals with a situation which is 
before us. My colleagues from the 
Southern States who oppose any form 
of part III simply argue for the status 
quo in their States. They are good men, 
yet I have been disappointed that while 
they oppose any legislation, they do not 
suggest remedies to correct the inequi- 
ties that now exist. To argue that an 
individual may go to the courts of the 
United States, and that the courts may 
go through the process of defining and 
declaring civil rights and then that a 
mob may obstruct and defy the courts 
and the Government of the United 
States without the Government protect- 
ing its courts, would make a mockery of 
the judicial process. If we cannot make 
progress toward equal treatment through 
the judicial processes, so that citizens 
can be heard and the courts may decide, 
and if people can defy the courts, then I 
say there is little chance for progress. 
That is what I am trying to help with 
my amendment. 

I would say to those who feel the pro- 
visions ought to be a great deal stronger, 
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that it is true this amendment will not 
take care of an individual who, by rea- 
son of intimidation, or lack of funds, 
cannot, in a practical sense, go into 
court and ask for relief. On the other 
hand, it is my judgment, from what I 
have heard, that if the issue comes to a 
vote on the clear question of striking 
part III, it will be stricken. Then the 
situation which exists in the courts to- 
day—in Clinton, in Hoxie, and in my own 
State last fall—will arise again and 
again, and nothing will have been done 
to help cure some of the problems which 
now exist, with respect to the enforce- 
ment of the decrees of the court. 

A few minutes ago the Senate voted to 
repeal the archaic reconstruction stat- 
ute which gave to the President of the 
United States, presumably, the power to 
enforce the orders of the court by the 
use of military force. It was wise to 
repeal it, because it is old and archaic, 
and because it would not be enforced. 

Yet, everyone who is familiar with the 
Constitution and who knows the law is 
aware that the President has such power, 
without that statute. The United States 
cannot permit the Federal system and 
the judicial system to collapse, if local 
law enforcement should collapse. 

I am not saying, by implication, that 
force should be used. What I am trying 
to argue is that the amendment I am 
offering provides an alternative to force. 
Today, in some instances, the orders of 
the courts cannot be executed because 
of the action of mobs. We certainly do 
not wish to rely upon the National Guard 
of the States, or upon any other troops 
in such cases. I believe that my amend- 
ment would give to the courts a better 
method of obtaining compliance with 
their orders, that of preventive relief. 
It would bring into play, at the point 
where it is most needed, the prestige 
and influence of the United States 
against lawbreakers, not against people 
who, in thé first instance, were in the 
courts to determine the adjudication of 
their rights. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have two or 
three questions which I should like to 
ask the Senator in order to clarify the 
situation, which is still quite confusing 
to me. 

Mr. COOPER. I am very sorry. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I understand 
the Senator’s statement, but my confu- 
sion arises from his conclusion as to 
what results would flow from the pro- 
posed amendment. Let me state my 
understanding of the amendment. The 
Senator can correct me if I am mistaken. 

I understand that the Senator's 
amendment contemplates, first that a 
person who believes himself to be ag- 
grieved by reason of being denied his 
civil rights can go into court and obtain 
an order from the United States court 
against local officials who are allegedly 
interfering with his civil rights. That 
is the preliminary step. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It seems to me 
that that in and of itself, would fly dia- 
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metrically in the face of the position of 
those who are advocating part III, as I 
understand their position, they say that 
people do not dare to go into court and 
obtain orders for their protection, and 
that the Attorney General must be sub- 
stituted; he must be permitted, on his 
own motion, to go into court when the 
people aggrieved do not dare to do so. 

Mr. COOPER. I am saying that the 
right exists today for an individual to go 
into court. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, That right al- 
ready exists. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. As I under- 
stand, the advocates of part III, espe- 
cially section 121, contend that they are 
trying to reach the situation in which 
individuals are intimidated from going 
into court and claiming their rights. I 
do not see how the Senator's amendment 
would be acceptable to those who are ad- 
vocating the bill without amendment. 

Be that as it may, the Senator's 
amendment presumes that people must 
go into court on their own and obtain 
relief. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
says that lawless people would conspire 
to interfere with local bodies carrying 
out the order of the court. Is that 
correct? 

Mr, COOPER, I say that if they at- 
tempt to willfully obstruct or hinder the 
order of the court, they are lawless 
people. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. They are 
lawless people; and it seems to me, after 
reading the statutes, that they are 
clearly violating the law. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; but the fact would 
have to be proved. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Therefore 
there is a remedy. The United States 
district attorney can go into court now 
and obtain relief by way of prosecution, 
or whatever other relief may be open, as 
against the lawless people who might be 
interfering with the orders of the Fed- 
eral court previously entered with re- 
gard to civil rights. So a remedy already 
exists. 

Mr. COOPER, I disagree. The United 
States attorney could prosecute for any 
violations of law. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. But the purpose of the 
amendment which I have offered is to 
provide an additional remedy, by way of 
preventive relief, to enable the United 
States attorney to take measures to pre- 
vent interference with the order of the 
court, and to enable him to obtain in- 
junctive relief against people who would 
obstruct the orders of the court—to act 
before a crime is committed. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Who would 
determine when the injunction should 
be applied for? What actions or what 
activities would determine when the 
United States attorney would move in 
and apply for another injunction? 
There would already be a court order in 
existence. It seems to me that we are 
piling one injunction on top of another. 

Mr. COOPER. Ido not think the Sen- 
ator has the situation clearly in mind. 
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The first injunction, if one is issued, 
is obtained upon the petition of an 
individual, or the petition of a group 
of individuals who are seeking enforce- 
ment of their rights. That case is heard. 
Cases are being heard continually. I 
am informed that 22 cases have already 
been decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. I am informed that 
there are about 50 cases now pending in 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
or in circuit courts of appeal. 

There is a hearing upon the original 
petition and all sides have the opportun- 
ity to present their testimony and be 
heard. At the conclusion of the testi- 
mony a judgment of some kind is en- 
tered. An appeal may be taken from 
that decision; and after the usual period 
of a week or a year, or whatever length 
of time it is, the final adjudication is 
made. The court then enters its final 
order, and orders the governmental 
body, or whoever is depriving the indi- 
vidual or individuals of their rights, to 
comply with the order, and to provide 
a remedy so as to guarantee to the in- 
dividuals their rights. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. That right 
already exists. 

Mr. COOPER. It exists as against a 
State governmental body or a person 
acting under color of law. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. I think all of us will 
agree that when that has been done, and 
when every legal step under the Consti- 
tution and the statutes has been taken, 
the injunction ought to be obeyed. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I agree. 

Mr. COOPER. At that point some in- 
dividual, some organization, or perhaps 
a mob may decide that it will not obey 
the Constitution or the laws and will not 
obey the orders of the Court. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. They will 
conspire to defeat the existing order of 
the Court, which is the law in the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Let me ask 
one further question. If they so con- 
spire, and commit an overt act, which a 
mob might do, the remedy today would 
be prosecution, would it not? 

Mr. COOPER. Absolutely. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. They can be 
prosecuted today, and they can be sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary, or they can 
be given other penalties provided for by 
law. 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. But a jury 
trial would have to be provided under 
the law as it stands today. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is correct. 
But even after the jury trial the lawless 
group could continue to commit the 
acts—new acts—additional acts. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes; and they 
could continue to be prosecuted. 

Mr. COOPER. But they could con- 
tinue to commit those acts. We should 
recognize that preventive relief is a kind 
of relief which is often more effective 
than criminal prosecution. If preven- 
tive relief could be taken at the point 
needed, and with the influence and the 
power of the United States against those 
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continued obstructions of the court, it 
could be very effective. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I wish to add 
one other observation, and then I shall 
desist from further questioning the Sen- 
ator, because I presume there are other 
Senators who wish to ask questions of 
him. I am still at a loss to know why 
piling one court order upon another 
court order will necessarily solve the 
situation, when there is in existence in 
the statutes today complete relief against 
those who in an official position deny 
civil rights, and when it is possible to 
prosecute those who conspire to prevent 
a court order from going into effect. 

Mr. COOPER. The amendment would 
add an additional remedy, it would give 
preventive relief. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator believe that adding an additional 
provision of this kind would bring any 
more summary relief to a situation which 
might or might not be objectionable; 
depending on one’s point of view, than 
the already very strong language of the 
law which is available to the people to- 
day, whether it is exercised or not? Does 
he believe such relief would be brought 
about merely by adding more relief 
measures to those already in existence? 

Mr. COOPER. That is the reason for 
presenting my amendment. I believe 
that to provide preventive relief, and to 
give authority to the United States, 
would be more effective than prosecution 
for a criminal act, in many cases. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First I should like to 
say that I appreciate the fine spirit of 
the Senator from Kentucky, and the 
very real desire he has to be helpful, and 
to deal with what is a difficult situation. 

I should, however, like to ask the 
Senator if I am correct in my under- 
standing; namely, that what he is pro- 
posing is to give to the Attorney Gen- 
eral the power to institute civil action, 
including the application for an injunc- 
tion, to protect legal authorities against 
possible intimidation by groups of citi- 
zens within their communities. 

Mr. COOPER. I believe my amend- 
ment reaches that situation. There is 
one situation which it does not reach. 
If a school board or any other govern- 
mental body, on its own motion, took 
action required to place itself under the 
law, as in the case of integration—and 
there was obstruction of their action, 
my amendment would not cover such a 
situation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But it applies only 
in cases where there has already been 
a prior order dealing with the particu- 
lar locality. Is that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. That is true with re- 
spect to my amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I take it, however, 
that it does not deal with what in my 
judgment is the much more common 
and much graver case; namely, where 
an aggrieved individual, generally a 
Negro, finds himself faced with a solid 
phalanx of opposition, namely, local au- 
thorities, backed up by State authorities, 
and backed up also by powerful groups 
inside the community who are support- 
ing the denial of his rights. The amend- 
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ment does not enable the Attorney Gen- 
eral to move in to help that individual 
obtain a restraining order, but instead 
requires that individual—who in most 
cases is poor and in most cases is in a very 
low social position, and subject to eco- 
nomic, social, and, at times, other forms 
of pressure—to pursue his case on his 
own in a very tedious and expensive 
process, in which he must face virtually 
the whole world alone. 

Mr. COOPER. My amendment does 
not bring about that situation. That 
situation exists today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It does not help to 
remedy the situation either. 

Mr. COOPER. I said plainly at the 
beginning of my remarks that my 
amendment was intended to remedy a 
certain condition which exists today, 
and which I believe is the most flagrant 
cause of the failure of enforcement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator takes 
one small step, but he does not take the 
more important second step; namely, to 
protect the rights of individuals which 
are violated by local action or by a com- 
munity, and who are powerless in prac- 
tice to carry through the lengthy course 
of ordinary legal processes, and who in- 
creasingly now are not able to gain aid 
from certain organizations, because of 
the antibarratry laws which have been 
passed by five Southern States, and 
which very shortly will be passed by 
other States, making it a penal offense 
for any group to come to the aid of such 
people by helping to finance their law- 
suits. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not agree with the 
Senator that my amendment is a small 
step. It is a large step. As I pointed 
out a few moments ago, I am informed 
there are 22 cases which had been de- 
cided by the Supreme Court, and I un- 
derstand that there are 50 or more other 
such cases which are in process of de- 
cision regarding the rights of individ- 
uals. The process of enforcement is 
underway at this time. But it is not 
wholly effective, because groups of peo- 
ple prevent the final order of the court 
from being carried into effect. Iam say- 
ing that this is an actual situation with 
which we can deal, and deal with very 
promptly and effectively rather than the 
speculative situation the Senator sug- 
gests—and I have no doubt that there is 
fact in what he says. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to make 
one final comment. The Senator from 
Kentucky mentioned the 22 suits which 
have been carried through the courts, 
and the 50 other suits which are now 
pending. I believe he will find that al- 
most all of those suits were started or 
carried on—and I believe 22 were com- 
pleted, before the Southern States, dur- 
ing the last year started passing anti- 
barratry statutes. Those previous cases, 
as I understand, have been largely fi- 
nanced by people who are sympathetic 
with the aggrieved individuals, and who 
have pitched in and made contributions 
to help fight those cases. 

That support is now being closed off 
by the State statutes, which make it a 
penal offense to come to the aid of any 
person in those circumstances, In the 
future, therefore, unless the Federal 
Government takes action, it will be in- 
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finitely more difficult for individuals to 
get justice through the legal processes 
than it has been in the last 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr.CARROLL, Iunderstand the very 
fine purpose of the amendment the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has offered. I 
should call his attention to the fact that 
every civil contempt may develop into a 
criminal contempt. A criminal con- 
tempt, under rule 42 of the Federal rules 
of criminal procedure, must, in the nor- 
mal procedure, be prepared by the local 
United States attorney, and he must ap- 
pear in behalf of the Government in 
prosecuting the suit. 

As I understand, the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky would work in this fashion: 
Suppose there is an equity case in which 
a civil contempt order has been issued. 
If that order is violated, the conspirators 
are brought into court, and automati- 
cally the case becomes a criminal con- 
tempt case, I believe. 

I heard the colloquy between the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky and the Senator 
from Iowa, and I believe that that is 
what the Senator from Kentucky had in 
mind when he said he was talking about 
a violation of a criminal statute, which 
is entirely separate action. I am think- 
ing now in terms of criminal contempt, 
which, as I have said, under rule 42, gives 
the United States district attorney juris- 
diction. I wondered if the Senator from 
Kentucky had thought that out. 

Mr. COOPER. Absolutely. I had 
considered this issue. Of course, if there 
is a violation of an injunction, and it is 
a violation which falls within the terms 
of criminal contempt, a local district at- 
torney will act and try the case. 

The point which I think is not clear is 
this: What the amendment provides is 
that, if there is an obstruction of the 
orders of the court, the United States 
Government will become a party. In 
the matter to which the Senator is refer- 
ring, John Jones or Bill Smith, or who- 
ever began the case in the first place, will 
still be the plaintiff in the case. 

Under the amendment, the United 
States Government will become a party. 
And I believe that when the United 
States Government becomes a plaintiff, 
that fact has an effect upon everyone. 
It has an effect in bringing about com- 
pliance with the orders of the court, for 
the United States as the petitioner en- 
genders respect. 

I know what Senators will be asking 
in a few minutes, and I want to be per- 
fectly honest about all possible questions. 
When the United States Government 
becomes a party, the court has the right 
and the power to try for contempt. 

Mr. CARROLL. I wish to make an- 
other point. I think we have an excel- 
lent illustration in the Clinton case. 
That case arose originally as a civil con- 
tempt case. It was a suit instituted by 
private parties who went into court and 
asked the court to permit their children 
to attend a certain school. The circuit 
court ordered the local school board to 
admit the children. The school board 
admitted the children. As a result of a 
conspiracy among other persons to in- 
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terfere with its actions the local school 
board went into court and asked the 
court to protect them. When that hap- 
pened, the case became a criminal con- 
tempt case. The United States, which 
could not move in the first place, moved 
in the second place and prepared to take 
part in the proceedings. 

If I follow the reasoning of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, he is thinking in 
terms of a double equity suit. An injunc- 
tion is entered. There is a violation of 
it. The party aggrieved wants the 
United States Government to go into a 
court of equity and to have a further 
equity order imposed. There is a dif- 
ferent group of people. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; but the decision 
as to whether the United States could 
institute an action and get an injunc- 
tion would depend upon the court. The 
court would make the decision. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate very 
much the candor of the Senator from 
Kentucky, because he has conceded, be- 
fore I ever got to the asking of my ques- 
tion, the principal point I had in mind. 
The Senator concedes, does he not, that 
in the case which he mentioned and has 
tried to take care of by his proposed 
amendment, the coming into court of 
the United States Government as a peti- 
tioner to get an injunction operates 
automatically—in the event the injunc- 
tion is violated, either by the parties to 
it or by members of the public, who have 
knowledge of the facts—operates auto- 
matically to deprive those persons of the 
right to trial by jury. 

Mr. COOPER. That is one conse- 
quence. But I will not agree with the 
Senator’s statement concerning the dep- 
rivation of the right of trial by jury, 
because that involves the whole question 
of whether the proceeding is one in 
equity or one in law. There is a distinc- 
tion in this amendment, and the conse- 
quences that follow, even under part III. 

It has been charged that one purpose 
of part III, the purpose of making the 
United States a party at the beginning, 
is to assure that all the way through the 
proceedings there will be no trial by jury. 
That has been said again and again. It 
has been said that the Attorney General, 
by caprice, will initiate a case; and it 
has been charged that one of the pur- 
poses of his doing so will be to make 
certain that there will be no trial by 
jury anywhere in the proceedings. So, 
some persons have said that it is the 
Attorney General who can make that 
decision. 

It will be noted that if the amendment 
I have offered were adopted, and the 
Attorney General filed a petition for an 
injunction, the court then would decide 
whether it was necessary for the United 
States to intervene as the principal 
party. That would be determined by 
the local court. If the local court be- 
lieved that the situation could be taken 
care of by its own power to undertake 
a contempt proceeding, the court could 
deny the petition of the United States. 
But if the situation were such that it 
was clearly a rebellion against the court 
order, then I say there is a right of equi- 
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table jurisdiction to protect the court, 
and I will not concede that the question 
of the right of trial by jury enters into 
the situation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Am I correct in my 
understanding that the Senator pro- 
poses by his amendment to limit the 
application of what we have been talking 
about as part III to cases in which it is 
alleged that the equal protection of the 
laws, asSured under a part of the 14th 
amendment, is denied citizens of the 
United States? 

Mr. COOPER. Those words are in 
the amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. For that much of his 
purpose, I wish to commend the Senator, 
because I think he very greatly limits the 
application of part III, and with that I 
am in accord. 

Mr. COOPER. I must disagree with 
the Senator from Florida. I think every 
right which could be claimed under part 
III as far as the equal protection of the 
laws can be claimed under this amend- 
ment. The difference is that the right 
would first be adjudicated and would be 
known before the United States Govern- 
ment intervened. So it could not be 
claimed, as it has been claimed, that the 
Attorney General had some strange 
power to determine what a civil right is. 
In my reference to the Attorney General, 
I am, of course, arguing on the question 
of principle. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Without arguing 
that point in detail, one of the things 
of great interest is the protection of the 
right to vote. What we are complaining 
of is not the unequal protection of the 
laws passed by the States, but the fact 
that the equal application of the law has 
been denied to particular individuals by 
the wrongful acts of other individuals. 
So, it is not at all directly under the pro- 
vision of the 14th amendment, which 
provides that no State may by its law 
withhold from citizens of the United 
States the equal protection of the law. 

Mr. COOPER. I disagree with the 
Senator. There is a long line of caseg 
which have held that once a Federal 
court has taken jurisdiction—and it 
would have to take jurisdiction under the 
14th amendment—the question which 
the Senator has raised is out. If per- 
sons interfere with the orders of the 
court, once it has taken jurisdiction, they 
are within the scope of the 14th amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not care to argue 
that question now, because the distin- 
guished Senator does not know, and no- 
body else knows at this stage, what will 
be the field to be covered by civil rights, 
because that field is enlarged occasion- 
ally by orders of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The distinguished 
Senator himself knows of the long list of 
cases which were cited by the Attorney 
General, and also by others at even 
greater length, during the course of the 
debate, as cases which come under the 
classification of civil-rights cases. But 
let us leave that point for the moment. 

If the Senator will go back to the Clin- 
ton case, which was brought forward by 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. CAR- 
ROLL]—and I think he was exactly tor- 
rect in pointing out that that is a case 
to which the Senator’s amendment could 
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have been applied —if I understand cor- 
rectly, in that case two or more persons 
brought suit to protect their civil rights. 
Those individuals brought. suit for the 
right to have their children attend the 
Clinton public schools. Am I correct in 
my understanding? 

Mr. COOPER. That could be a case, 
and it was a case. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Following that, and 
after the final adjudication of the mat- 
ter by the United States Supreme Court, 
and following the complying action by 
the school board in opening the school 
to children of both races, there were 
persons who sought to prevent the col- 
ored children from enrolling in the 
school. I am sure the Senator from 
‘Kentucky will agree that was the case. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. At that stage the 
local school board came into the same 
court and applied for an injunction to 
permit it to function in carrying out and 
complying with the order of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. That 
is correct, is it not? 

Mr. COOPER. Les. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If in that case the 
Attorney General, instead, had come into 
the matter—as he would have a right 
to do, under the amendment—but, Mr. 
President, first let me ask whether my 
understanding is correct, namely, that 
if the amendment had been applicable, 
the Attorney General could have come 
into the case at that stage. 

Mr. COOPER. The Attorney General 
could file a petition for injunctive relief. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. At what stage? 
MI. HOLLAND. At the stage when 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
had ruled and the local school board 
had complied with the ruling and had 
‘opened the school to children of both 
races, and when various persons were 
opposing the right of the colored chil- 
dren to enroll in the school and to attend 
the school. 

My question is this: Is it not com- 
«pletely clear that the amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky would have 
applied—if it had been the law at that 
time—at that stage of the proceedings, 
and would have applied in such a way 
as to have allowed the Attorney Gen- 
eral to petition the court to issue an 
injunction, upon his suit, to protect the 
earlier ruling, instead of upon the suit 
of the local school board, as was the 
case? 

Mr. COOPER. He could have filed a 
petition, and the court would have made 
the decision as to whether the United 
States could become a party or whether 
it would prefer to have the school board 
secure the injunction. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the can- 
dor of the Senator from Kentucky. 

I should like to go a little further: If 
the Attorney General had come in at 
that stage, and if the court had issued 
an injunction upon his petition, just as 
it did upon the petition of the local 
school board, and if the injunction had 
been violated—as it is alleged the de- 
fendant Kasper and his codefendants 
violated the injunction which actually 
was issued by Judge Taylor—then it is 
correct, is it not, that for the same acts 
tor which the defendant Kasper and the 
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other defendants are now being tried 
before a jury, or on the allegation of 
them, the defendants would have been 
tried solely before a judge, not before a 
jury, and thus would have been deprived 
of the opportunity for a jury trial which 
they now have, under present law? 

Mr. COOPER. I agree that would be 
the state of facts. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Kentucky agrees that is correct; does 
he? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. But this time 
the Senator from Florida said “the op- 
portunity for a jury trial,” rather than 
“the right of trial by jury.” A distinc- 
tion exists there. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Regardless of wheth- 
er it is an opportunity or a right, I hope 
the Senator from Kentucky will agree 
that it is a very precious privilege. 

Mr. COOPER. It is. 

Mr. HOLLAND. When 15 of the 16 
defendants haled there are not parties 
to the injunction—and that might just 
as well have been the case if the in- 
junction had been issued, upon the suit 
of the Attorney General, rather than 
upon the suit of the local school board 
when they are brought into the case 
and now are subjected to prosecution 
for criminal defiance of the court’s order, 
so that it is necessary to prove, first, 
that they knew about the injunction: 
second, that they knew the terms of the 
injunction and knew that those terms 
applied to them; and, third, that in con- 
cert with the defendant Kasper, who 
was the named defendant under the 
original injunction, they operated to 
defy the injunction—it seems to me that 
with all those matters coming up for 
trial, and with the jury now empowered 
to hear the evidence as to them, and 
with the jury actually hearing the evi- 
dence now, I do not believe that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky 
would want—despite his passion for the 
enforcement of the decisions in the 22 
school-board cases which he says have 
cleared the United States Supreme 
Court, and the enforcement of the deci- 
sions in the larger number which are 
about to clear it—to have those 15 de- 
fendants, never before appearing in the 
case, deprived of the right of trial by 
jury. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
wish to have persons in such positions 
deprived of that right? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, with all 
deference to him, I will not let the Sen- 
ator from Fiorida make my argument. 
A little while ago, when he referred to 
my passion for having the decisions 
in these Supreme Court cases enforced, 
in order to secure integration—he was 
not continuing the legal argument we 
had begun. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let us say “strong 
desire.” 

Mr. COOPER. I believe—and I stand 
by my belief, insofar as an individual 
can—in the decision of the Supreme 
Court as the law of the land. I do not 
wish to make it nugatory, and I am not 
trying to nullify it. 

One purpose of my amendment, as I 
have stated, is to protect the prestige 
and dignity of the Court. 

I have listened to the debate in the 
Senate. Imust say there has heen much 
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said about the inherent right of trial by 
jury. I may say I have been a judge 
myself, and I treasure the right of trial 
by jury, and I know how important it is. 

But a misconception has arisen about 
the entire matter of trial by jury. It 
has been argued here that, somehow, 
there is an inherent right of trial by 
jury for everyone. Mr. President, there 
is no such inherent right of trial by jury 
for everyone in every case. The distin- 
guished Senator from Florida, who is a 
good lawyer, knows that to beso. There 
were equity proceedings before there was 
a Constitution of the United States, and 
the Constitution provides that the courts 
shall have the power to try cases both in 
law and in equity. The right of trial by 
jury goes to the criminal cases and to 
common-law cases. From the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution until, I believe, 
1912, there never was any question that 
a court itself had the right to try all 
cases of contempt. A modification has 
been made in respect to the Norris-La 
Guardia Act. But it was written into the 
Clayton Act, I believe, that in every case 
in which the United States is a party, 
there is no right of trial by jury. Why 
was that provision included? It was in- 
cluded because if a case arose which was 
so important as to warrant having the 
United States become a party to it, 
then—because the United States repre- 
sents broad interests, represents the in- 
terests of many persons, represents the 
country and the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States—the court 
should have the power to carry out its 
decrees and its orders. That is the 
whole basis of this provision. The Sen- 
ator from Florida knows that. 

Under my amendment, if the court did 
not permit the United States to become 
a party, if the court did not grant the 
injunction, there never would be any 
question about the right of trial by jury. 
But if the court, with full knowledge of 
the situation, allowed the United States 
to secure an injunction against the per- 
sons who were lawless concerning the 
court, then I say to the Senator from 
Florida that the principle, upon which 
rests the provision of law, which pro- 
vides that there shall be no right of trial 
by jury when the United States becomes 
a party, has validity. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And by making itself 
a party, the United States would pre- 
clude any defendant charged with 
criminal contempt from ever having a 
right of trial by jury, would it not? 

Mr. COOPER. The United States 
could not make itself a party unless the 
court allowed it to become one. 

Mr. HOLLAND. But it seems to me 
the Senator from Kentucky is begging 
the question. 

Mr. COOPER. No; I am not. The 
Senator is arguing from an incorrect 
premise. 

Mr, HOLLAND. If the United States 
becomes a party by its own act and by 
the order of the court, does the Senator 
from Kentucky deny that from that time 
forth, every citizen charged with crimi- 
nal contempt for violation of the order 
will not be allowed to have a trial by 
jury, whereas under present law he does 
have that right? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. That is all I wanted 
the Senator from Kentucky to admit. 

Mr. COOPER. But I do not accept as 
a fact the statement that when there 
arises a situation in which it is necessary 
for the United States to become a par- 
ty—and, under my amendment where 
the court has said it is necessary—there 
is any evil in that fact. That has been 
the law for hundreds of years, contrary 
to the impression which has been as- 
siduously built up here during the past 
2 weeks. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in 
closing in regard to this matter—and I 
appreciate the kindness of the Senator 
from Kentucky in allowing me to ques- 
tion him—I wish to say that so far as I 
am concerned, I do not wish there to be 
a return to the situation existing prior 
to 1912. Instead, I wish to have con- 
tinued the right of persons who are in 
exactly the same situation as that of the 
15 persons now on trial at Knoxville, in 
Judge Taylor’s court, to be tried before 
a jury of their peers. I greatly regret 
that my distinguished friend, the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, wishes to change the 
existing law, so that in the particulars 
in which he proposes that it be changed, 
when the Federal Government comes in 
as a party, from that time forth the 
citizen who is charged with criminal 
contempt shall have no right of trial 
by jury. 

Mr. COOPER. Again, Mr. President, 
I do not accept the statement by the 
Senator from Florida that my amend- 
ment would change the law. It would 
not change the law in any respect; it 
would maintain the law that exists today. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THurMoND in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think that the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, in discussing the 
matter with the Senator from Florida 
Mr. HoLLAND], has omitted to state one 
ingredient of his amendment which I be- 
lieve is all-determinative, namely, that 
the Government would have to show by 
its moving papers or evidence that there 
was prima facie evidence of a conspiracy. 
It is that additional element which it 
seems to me would distinguish the case 
and let the United States come in as of 
right in order to sustain the dignity of 
the court. Does the Senator accept that 
statement? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. The basis of the 
amendment is that there must be a con- 
spiracy, a conspiracy against the orders 
of the court, against the court itself. It 
would have to be established. 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope the Senator will 
go along with me a little bit, because I 
have very deep respect for his effort and 
his desire to do the just and wise thing. 
I might say, too, if the Senator will al- 
low me, that, coming as he does from a 
border area, what he says on this sub- 
ject, coming as it does from the stand- 
point of living experience, is of great sig- 
nificance to me. Dedicated as I am to 
this bill, I nevertheless listened to the 
Senator from Kentucky with a very open 
mind. 
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Mr. COOPER. As I said at the be- 
ginning, I do not claim any more interest 
or knowledge of this situation than does 
any other Senator; but, on the other 
hand, it is true that the people of my 
State have been torn by this question for 
more than 150 years, and I think they 
have at times contributed to solutions. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will go 
along with me for a little bit in trying 
to crystallize these issues, it is a fact that 
all the rights which would be encom- 
passed by the Senator’s amendment and 
be protected in the way the Senator’s 
amendment protects them are rights 
which an individual could go into court 
and assert in an equity suit. Is not that 
true? 

Mr. COOPER. It is true. 

Mr. JAVITS. Itisalso a fact, is it not, 
that, under the Senator’s amendment, a 
local body could go into court and pro- 
tect rights, which would also be further 
safeguarded under the Senator’s amend- 
ment? Is that also correct? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Finally, it is a fact that 
if an individual or local body secured a 
court injunction, either one could pro- 
ceed against those who conspired to sub- 
vert the decree of the court? Is that 
not true? 

Mr. COOPER. That is true. 

Mr. JAVITS. At that stage the Sen- 
ator introduces the authority of the At- 
torney General upon a prima facie show- 
ing of conspiracy. So I should like to 
ask the Senator this question: Is he 
seeking to protect the individual who 
may be intimidated in starting a suit as 
well as in trying to bring contempt pro- 
ceedings against conspirators who sought 
to undo the judgment, or is the Senator’s 
amendment directed to the majesty of 
the court and the dignity of the United 
States because persons might be pre- 
vented from bringing suits because of 
antibarratry statutes or because of local 
pressures? In short, is the Senator’s 
proposal to give an additional way in 
which the intimidation of a party can 
be avoided, or is the Senator’s proposal, 
on the contrary, to give an additional 
way in which the majesty, the dignity, 
and the power of the United States can 
be maintained? 

Mr. COOPER. I think the most ob- 
vious result of this amendment would 
be to give additional authority to the 
court by reason of the fact that at a 
specific. point, when its authority was 
challenged, the United States Govern- 
ment would enter the scene. I think it 
is important to protect and enforce the 
authority of our courts. I point out that 
in doing so there is also given added pro- 
tection to the rights of an individual, 
because today there is a judicial proc- 
ess underway, and the process is being 
followed to protect individuals’ rights. 
But when steps have been taken in court 
proceedings, and at length a proceeding 
reaches the point where rights would be 
made effective, if other people then pre- 
vent those rights from being made ef- 
fective, I do not believe those rights are 
actually being guaranteed to an indi- 
vidual. So I think my amendment does 
what the Senator has asked about. It 
helps secure the rights of the indivi- 
dual—the object of the case—the law. 
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Mr. JAVITS. There has been talk on 
this floor about an amendment which 
would provide that when a local body 
invites in the United States in an effort 
to safeguard equal protection of the 
laws, then the Attorney General can 
enter. As I understand the Senator’s 
amendment, it is one step stronger than 
that, because the consent of neither the 
local body nor the individual is re- 
quired. Is that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I appreciate deeply the 
sincerity and the experience with which 
the Senator proposes the amendment. 
I should like to add that it would be fair 
to say that those who feel deeply about 
the matter think it is also necessary to 
take care of a situation where an indi- 
vidual is intimidated or where a situ- 
ation makes it impracticable for him to 
start a suit because of antibarratry 
statutes or local pressure. We have 
felt that provision could be retained and 
we could also have the Senator’s amend- 
ment. The two are not mutually ex- 
clusive. Would the Senator agree? 

Mr. COOPER. That, of course, is a 
decision for the Senate to make; and I 
know his deep sincerity and concern for 
justice. 

The proposition that the United States 
should enter a case upon the request of 
individuals is one which I really do not 
like. If there is a situation which re- 
quires that the United States enter, then 
I believe the facts themselves should be 
sufficient to warrant its doing so, and it 
should not be dependent upon the request 
of an individual. That is my own judg- 
ment. Furthermore, as the Senator 
knows so well, if the United States 
wanted to find an individual who would 
ask for intervention, or someone else 
wanted him to seek intervention, it 
would not be very difficult to find such a 
person. I think the test should be 
whether or not the facts warrant the 
intervention of the United States. That 
is one reason which led me to propose 
this amendment. The fact that third 
parties are obstructing the courts seems 
to me to warrant the institution of an 
action by the United States. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say to the Senator 
that, in my view, the compelling public 
necessity dictates that the provisions 
contained in part III should be directed 
to dealing with a situation where an 
individual is, by local pressure, prevented 
from proceeding; but I express my ap- 
preciation, as one Senator, for the sharp- 
ness with which the Senator has put the 
issue before us. It has been a very con- 
structive contribution and effort to re- 
solve a very historic and complex ques- 
tion. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator one more question? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield for that purpose. 
May I say I have followed the Senator's 
arguments and statements during the 
entire debate, and I have enjoyed them 
very much. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. Will he yield to me 
just one more time? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I noticed in the earlier 
stages of his very able address, he re- 
ferred to the fact that deprivation of 
civil rights might occur under the first 
eight amendments of the Constitution, 
and they might also occur under the 
original articles of the Constitution, 
might they not? 

Mr. COOPER. That is true. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then I heard my dis- 
tinguished friend say later, unless I mis- 
understood him, they could not arise ex- 
cept under the 14th amendment, section 
I, which prohibits the denial of the privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens of the 
equal protection of the laws. 

Mr. COOPER. No; I said that, gen- 
erally, claims could arise under the 14th 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am very glad we 
cleared up the point, because I under- 
stood him to say any claim of civil rights 
would come under the scope of the 
equal-protection-of-the-laws clause. 

Mr. COOPER. No. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There are many, 
many other kinds of civil rights. All of 
them are omitted if the Senator's 
alnendment is adopted. 

Mr. COOPER. My amendment goes 
to the deprivation of equal rights—the 
equal protection of the laws. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate that, be- 
cause I may say that on that point alone 
of his amendment, I find very great 
merit in it, because it really does limit 
the much too great scope of part III 
by confining it to the one matter assur- 
ing equal protection of the laws. While 
I cannot approve the amendment in toto, 
I think the Senator is very wise to cut 
down the scope of part III so that the 
Attorney General cannot go on fishing 
expeditions on every civil right arising 
under the Constitution, the Bill of 
Rights, or any later amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Mr. COOPER. The words “equal pro- 
tection of the laws“ raise many, many 
questions and many rights. 

Mr. LAUSCHE and Mr. CASE of New 
Jersey addressed the Chair. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield first to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask some questions so that 
I may be certain we have a common un- 
derstanding of the definitions which 
have been ascribed to the different legal 
terms used. 

First, it is my understanding that, 
under the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky, when an indi- 
vidual’s civil rights have been violated, 
the individual would have the right to 
go into a court of equity to obtain in- 
junctive relief, if the facts warranted it. 

Mr. COOPER. Les, if the facts war- 
ranted it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. After the individual 
obtained such injunctive relief, if the 
defendant failed to provide him with his 
civil rights, he could ask for a civil-con- 
tempt proceeding. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
agree that this definition of “civil con- 
tempt” is correct: A civil-contempt pro- 
ceeding exists whenever a court imposes 
a penalty not for the purpose of main- 
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taining the dignity of the court, but to 
procure compliance from the defendant 
for the benefit of the plaintiff's enjoy- 
ment of the rights for which he sues. 

Mr. COOPER. That is true, except 
that it is also to maintain the dignity of 
the court, though that is not the pri- 
mary purpose. The primary purpose is 
to secure compliance. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There has been much 
use of the terms “civil contempt” and 
“criminal contempt.” 

Mr. COOPER. They are pretty dif- 
cult to define. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think the case of 
Gompers defines them clearly. In the 
decision in that case it is stated that 
civil contempt exists whenever the pur- 
pose is not to preserve the dignity of the 
court but solely to procure for the plain- 
tiff the enjoyment of the rights declared 
to be his. 

Mr. COOPER. That is, if a person 
can assure that right from the person 
against whom the contempt proceeding 
is directed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Yes. There may come 
a time when one cannot procure that 
right for the plaintiff. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. Criminal contempt, 
on the other hand, exists whenever the 
prosecution for contempt is intended to 
maintain the dignity of the court and 
not to procure for the plaintiff the en- 
joyment of the fruits of the judgment. 

Let me state my understanding. The 
plaintiff could ask for a civil contempt 
citation. I think we agree on that. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Secondly, it would 
not be the plaintiff who would ask for the 
prosecution for criminal contempt, for 
he would have nothing to do with that. 
The citation for criminal contempt would 
be ordered by the court and would be in- 
stituted by the United States District 
Attorney. 

Under the present law, when the plain- 
tiff is an individual, the person who is 
cited for criminal contempt has the 
right to a jury trial, has he not? 

Mr. COOPER. Cited for what? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. For criminal con- 
tempt. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Under the law, the 
Government also has the power to prose- 
cute the defendant for violating the 
criminal laws. 

Mr, COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Therefore, under 
existing law two remedies would prevail, 
criminal prosecution for violating the 
statutes, and criminal contempt for 
flouting the court’s dignity, and in each 
of those instances the defendant would 
have the right of trial by jury. 

Mr. COOPER. For civil contempt? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No; for criminal con- 
tempt. 

Mr. COOPER. In a genuine case of 
criminal contempt; yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The purpose of the 
amendment is to have the United States 
become a party and thus shear the 
ats agi of their right of trial by 
ury. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not accept the 
Senator’s suggestion; it is not its purpose. 
~ Mr. LAUSCHE. Very well. 
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Mr. COOPER. That is the charge 
which has been made about any action 
by the United States in these cases: 
that it is brought, as the Senator has 
said, to shear the accused of his right to 
a trial by jury. 

I think we have to keep in mind that 
for hundreds of years the Congress of 
the United States, the people, and the 
courts thought the right of the court to 
try all contempts was important. Then, 
when a change was made in the law it 
was specifically stated that if the United 
States were a party the court had the 
power to try all contempts. 

I do not think it is fair to say that 
to make the United States a party in 
every case is done so that a person can 
be tried without a jury. I think what 
we have to ask is whether the facts are of 
such importance as to bring the United 
States into the case? That is what I 
have been arguing. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I see. 

Mr. COOPER. I have been arguing 
that point. My amendment is quite dif- 
ferent from part III. Part III provides 
that before any facts are known and be- 
fore any case has actually been held in 
the court, the United States can begin 
an action. So it has been charged, for 
that reason, that such a provision is for 
the purpose of securing trial of con- 
tempt cases without a jury. 

I am arguing that when a case has 
been finally determined, when the court 
has made its order, and when a group of 
people who have nothing at all to do 
with the case or with the individual's 
rights enter the situation, both to de- 
prive the individual of the rights which 
have been denied and attack the court, 
something should be done. I say to 
Senators that the Federal Government 
ought to have the right to petition to in- 
tervene in such circumstances. It ought 
not be argued that such a provision is 
simply for the purpose of giving the 
United States a right to punish a man 
for contempt without a trial by jury. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have deep respect 
for the views of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Let me add another 
point. Before the United States could 
enter the proceeding, the court which 
had tried the original case and which 
had full knowledge of all the facts in the 
proceeding would determine whether 
the situation and the facts were im- 
portant enough and urgent enough to 
allow the United States to become a 
party. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have the deepest 
respect for the sincerity of the Senator 
from Kentucky. I know that he is con- 
templating a desirable elaboration of a 
bill. However, I have difficulty in recon- 
ciling my views with his, from his stand- 
point: The right of trial by jury was not 
the consequence of one individual ex- 
ploiting another individual, it was the 
consequence of an all-powerful, tyran- 
nical government exploiting the rights of 
the common citizen. When the Magna 
Carta was extracted from King John at 
Runnymede it was not because one in- 
dividual was taking from another in- 
dividual his rights, it was because the 
Government became the oppressor and 
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was exploiting the rights of the in- 
dividual. 

I honestly say to the Senator from 
Kentucky—and I view this matter as sin- 
cerely as does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky—we need not fear individuals. 
We will be able to cope with individuals 
in our Government and in our society. 
There is fear of the Government when 
we begin giving it powers in the belief 
that it will act with sacred regard for its 
obligations. The Government is made 
up of human beings, and they are the 
ones who exploit. That is my view. 

Mr. COOPER. I have great respect 
for the Senator's views. I point out that 
in this amendment I have placed limita- 
tions upon that power. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Let me 
state, first, that while I feel that the 
substitute offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky is perhaps less than I believe 
ought to be included in part III, never- 
theless I am most grateful for his 
thoughtful and deeply sincere effort to 
improve this particular piece of legisla- 
tion. I believe that to the extent he 
deals with this area he has made some 
very useful suggestions, indeed. 

I have a high regard for the sincerity 
of colleagues who feel otherwise than 
I do on this question. However, it seems 
to me that it is time to make the point 
again that we are not here for the pur- 
pose of depriving people of rights. The 
object is to give people rights which 
they do not now have. 

I ask the Senator—and I know what 
his answer will be—if he does not be- 
lieve that, although in his view part III 
is not all it should be at the present 
time, there is still a need for legislation 
on this subject, because individuals are 
being deprived of rights under existing 
law, in spite of court orders issued for 
the purpose of protecting them in those 
rights. I wonder if the Senator will not 
tell this body about 1 or 2 of the in- 
stances which he has in mind on the 
question of rights of which people have 
been deprived, and if he will relate some 
of the circumstances, so that we can ob- 
tain a little better picture than the one 
which has heretofore been given to this 
body and to the world, of people being 
deprived of constitutional rights. Let 
us have an illustration or two of the 
kind of rights of which people have been 
deprived, and which we are seeking to 
secure for them by the proposed legis- 
lation. 

Mr. COOPER. I may have told the 
Senator of this particular incident. For 
whatever it is worth, I mention it in this 
body. 

Last year, in my State there was a 
situation involving integration of the 
schools; and, because of the opposition 
of some people, the Governor of the 
State deemed it necessary to send in 
troops. The officials of the schools 
opened the schools to Negro children. 

The adjutant general of the State, who 
was in command of the troops, was Maj. 
Gen. J. J. B. Williams, a great combat 
soldier of three wars—the Mexican War, 
World War I, and in World War II, 
chief artillery officer for General Patton 
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in Africa—and later chief of staff of the 
llth Armored Division in Europe. He 
was wounded and decorated many times 
and with the Silver Star. He told me 
that he led those children, with their 
mothers, through streets lined with peo- 
ple to the school several days, and the 
fact that he was with them enabled them 
to reach the school safely. 

„Finally a mother said to him, “General 
Williams, we cannot go through this any 
longer, through these menacing crowds. 
We cannot go every day with those chil- 
dren.” And finally they stopped making 
the effort. 

That was a case in which the crowd 
itself, directly or indirectly, prevented 
the exercise of individual rights just as 
effectively as though they had been able 
to surround the school. That is only one 
illustration. My thought is that my 
amendment, which is not as broad as 
part III, and which imposes limitations 
which everyone who can read can under- 
stand, would give added authority and 
prestige to the courts. I think it would 
better enable the carrying out of the 
orders of the courts and without the 
deprivation of any other rights. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky, 
for whose opinion as a lawyer I have the 
highest respect, several questions. 

Mr. COOPER. I may say that I have 
been studying with great interest all the 
Senator has said in committee and on 
the floor, and I respect his legal scholar- 
ship and advocacy. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is it not true that at the 
time the Constitution provided that the 
judicial power of the Federal Govern- 
ment should extend to suits in equity 
under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, and treaties which shall 
be made by the United States, the juris- 
‘diction of- courts of equity was limited 
to protecting property rights and con- 
tract rights against irreparable injury? 

Mr. COOPER. That may be true. 
The distinguished Senator is a profound 
legal scholar. I have not lately studied 
every point. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will state to the Sen- 
ator that at the time the question of 
ratification of the Constitution was 
under consideration, Alexander Hamil- 
ton wrote a very interesting essay on the 
extent of equity jurisdiction, which I 
placed in the Recorp. It indicates that 
my position on that question is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. Whether it involved 
property rights or not, the important 
point about equity jurisdiction is that it 
was invoked when common law could not 
in a particular case, afford relief. If a 
person could show that the common law 
could not provide relief, and that he 
would suffer immediate and irreparable 
harm if equitable relief were not given 
him, he would be entitled to equitable 
relief. So equity was for the individual. 
It was to protect his individual rights, 
whether they were property rights or 
other rights. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is the Senator familiar 
with the statement of Mr. Justice Story 
in his commentaries, to the effect that 
the failure of the Constitutional Conyen- 
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tion to place in the Constitution a 
guaranty similar to that later placed 
in amendment 7, giving the right of trial 
by jury in common-law actions, almost 
wrecked the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion? 

Mr. COOPER. Iam familiar with that 
history. 

Mr. ERVIN. I wonder if the Senator 
from Kentucky would agree or disagree 
with me in the opinion that if the 
drafters of the Constitution had ever 
contemplated that equity would be ex- 
tended into the criminal field, to deny 
the right of trial by jury, it is question- 
able whether the people would have 
ratified the Constitution. 

Mr. COOPER. That is speculation. 
However, I do not accept the argument, 
which has been made again and again 
during this debate as directed to the 
point in issue. I do not accept it for this 
reason: the amendments in the Bill of 
Rights which provided for trial by jury 
specifically refer to criminal cases and 
common-law cases, arising in common 
law. In article 3 of the Constitution, it 
is provided that the courts shall have 
jurisdiction of cases arising in law and 
equity. So, it was true before the Con- 
stitution was adopted, and it has been 
true since the Constitution was adopted, 
to the present, that a court punished for 
offenses which otherwise might have 
been punishable under criminal statute. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask—— 

Mr. COOPER. Even though a de- 
fendant may be punished for a crime and 
also by the court for a contempt, the 
distinguished Senator will agree that it 
is not a case of double jeopardy under 
such circumstances. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. We lawyers are 
perhaps able to understand that better 
than a layman. We say that in one case 
a defendant is punished for contempt 
because he has disobeyed an order of 
the court but not for violating a crim- 
inal law, and in the other case he is 
punished because he has violated a crim- 
inal law. 

I should like to ask the Senator this 
question. If we can circumvent the con- 
stitutional right of trial by jury by con- 
verting what are now crimes in the civil 
rights field into a basis for exercise of 
equity jurisdiction, why cannot we cir- 
cumvent the constitutional right of trial 
by jury in every other case that is now 
within the domain of criminal law? 5 

Mr. COOPER. That might be pos- 
sible. However, I do not accept the 
premise upon which that question is 
based. The premise always is that the 
reason the United States is made a party 
is to circumvent trial by jury. The 
United States from the very beginning of 
the Constitution, and even now, if the 
facts are important enough, could be 
made a party. Who determines whether 
the facts are important enough to make 
the United States a party? It is the 
Congress. Congress, of course, would 


_weigh all the facts to determine if, in a 


stated case, the facts were important 
enough for the United States to be a 
party. That is the whole basis of my ar- 
gument this afternoon. I feel that under 
the set of facts I have outlined it is im- 
portant for the United States to be a 
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party. The purpose is not to circumvent 
trial by jury. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not know whether 
the Senator from Kentucky has read 
the statement made by Mr. Warren 
Olney, III, at the time we were writing 
into the Senate bill in committee the 
right of trial by jury provision so far 
as contempt cases are concerned. 

Mr. COOPER. No; I have not. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Senator had read 
that statement, he would find that it is 
a confession on Mr. Olney's part that 
one of the main objects of the bill was to 
circumvent the statute giving the right 
of trial by jury in contempt cases. 

Mr. COOPER. That does not make it 
my purpose. I believe the Senator will 
agree that there is at least a distinction 
between the Government of the United 
States intervening at the beginning of 
an action, and intervening under the 
set of facts that I have described, 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator may not 
believe that it is important enough for 
the United States to intervene, but at 
least he will agree that there is a dif- 
ference. 

Mr. ERVIN. I agree with the Senator 
that there is a valid distinction in such 
cases. The Attorney General appeared 
before the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights and he stated that the only 
course left open to the Government 
under the laws as they stand now was 
criminal prosecution of those respon- 
sible. Does the Senator agree with me 
in the observation that under existing 
law the only legal right the Federal Gov- 
ernment has in a civil-rights case is that 
of criminal prosecution? 

Mr. COOPER. That is true. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Attorney General 
also said this, as shown at the top of 
page 6 of the hearings——— 

Mr. COOPER. I ask the Senator to 
excuse me a moment. The Attorney 
General could, of course, come into court 
as a friend of the court, and I under- 
stand he does not come in as a friend 
of the court at times in these cases. 

Mr. ERVIN. But he has no legal right 
tocomein. Is that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. He may come in as 
amicus curiae. 

Mr, COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Attorney General 
also said this, as shown at the top of 
page 6 of the hearings: 

Jurors are reluctant to indict and convict 
local officials in a criminal prosecution even 
though they recognize the illegality of what 
has been done. As a result, not only are the 
election officials freed, but also the Govern- 
ment is not able to get an authoritative 
determination regarding the constitution- 
ality of what was done. 


Then he goes on to say: > 

The Federal Government is limited to 
criminal prosecutions which, as in voting 
cases, are cumbersome, difficult, and in situ- 
ations rot involving brutality and violence, 
often unduly harsh. 


I take that to be a confession by the 
Attorney General that the reason he 
wants to be allowed to proceed in equity, 
among other things, is so that the people 
pusht not have this cumbersome jury 
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Mr. COOPER. I would not agree with 
any legislative proposal, whose purpose 
is merely to circumvent a right. There 
might be a difference of opinion; that 
is, there may be a difference of opinion 
as to whether, in a stated situation, it 
is important for the United States to 
be a party. The Senator will agree with 
me on that, I believe. Congress has 
made the United States a party in va- 
rious types of cases. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not agree with the 
Senator that there ought to be any dis- 
tinction where the United States is a 
party, because I stand with Senator 
Borah. When the Clayton Act was un- 
der consideration, Senator Borah offered 
an amendment to strike out the exemp- 
tion to the right of trial by jury in con- 
tempt cases in which the United States 
was a party. He made a very eloquent 
speech, in which he said if a defendant 
had the right of trial by jury he ought 
to have it regardless of who the plaintiff 
was. He said he thought it was dis- 
crimination which could not be recon- 
ciled with justice to give a defendant the 
right to trial by jury in one contempt 
case because the plaintiff was one per- 
son, and to deny the same right in an- 
other contempt case because the plain- 
tiff was a different person. 

So, whenever the Federal Government 
goes into court in the capacity of a liti- 
gant, the Federal Government ought to 
stand on the same procedural ground 
that every other litigant must stand on. 

If there is any distinction that should 
be made, I believe it should be made in 
favor of the citizen against the great 
power of the Government, 

Therefore I do not believe there is a 
valid distinction on that point. That is 
my own conviction in the matter. 

Great liberals stand with me on that 
point. among them Senator Borah and 
Senator Norris. They stand with me 
on that proposition. I thank the Sena- 
tor for yielding to me. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand the Sen- 
ator’s viewpoint and respect it. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. In view of the change 
which has been made in the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico 
Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN], and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], I suggest to the 
Senator that he change his amendment 
so as to strike out all through line 8, 
page 10, instead of all through line 18. 
That would meet the parliamentary situ- 
ation, and the Senator’s amendment 
would then be in the nature of a substi- 
tute for the amendment that is pending. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank my colleague. 
I did not know, until the Senator from 
New Mexico rose after I had began to 
speak, that that was the situation. I 
thank my colleague for the suggestion. 
Mr. President, I modify my amendment 
so as to provide for striking out all 
through line 8, on page 10, instead of 
line 18, on page 10. 

And now I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAR- 
ROLL in the chair). The Senator has a 
right to modify his amendment. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 


the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Fulbright McNamara 
Allott Goldwater Monroney 
Anderson Gore Morse 
Barrett Green Morton 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Bennett Hickenlooper Murray 
Bible Hill Neuberger 
Bricker Holland O'Mahoney 
Bush Hruska Pastore 
Butler Humphrey Potter 
Byrd Ives Purtell 
Capehart Jackson Revercomb 
Carlson Javits Robertson 
Carroll Jenner Russell 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Scott 
Chavez Kefauver Smathers 
Church Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clark Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel Stennis 
Curtis Langer Symington 
Dirksen Lausche Talmadge 
Douglas ng Thurmond 
Dworshak Magnuson Thye 
Eastland Malone Watkins 
Ellender Mansfield Wiley 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Williams 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Yarborough 
Frear McClellan Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky will state it. 

Mr. COOPER. May I now withdraw 
my amendment, and thereafter submit 
it, in order to have it printed and lie on 
the table, so Senators may have an op- 
portunity to read it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky has a right to 
withdraw his amendment at this time. 

Mr. COOPER. Then, Mr. President, 
I now withdraw the amendment; and I 
send it to the desk and ask that it be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has been withdrawn; and it will 
be printed and will lie on the table. 

The question now is on agreeing to 
the Anderson-Aiken-Case of South Da- 
kota amendment, as modified. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I am 
having prepared an amendment which 
I wish to submit to part III and part IV 
of the pending bill. I send the amend- 
ment to the desk, and ask that it be 
received and be printed, and lie on the 
table, until such time as it may be 
called up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, is 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio to be read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the Senator 
from Ohio merely has submitted his 
amendment, to be printed and to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I now 
call up my amendment, and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 9, in line 
20, after the words “Attorney General”, 
and before the word “institute”, it is 
proposed to insert “whenever so directed 
by the President, shall.” 

On page 11, in line 21, after the words, 
“Attorney General”, and before the word 
“institute”, it is proposed to insert 
“whenever so directed by the President, 
shall.” 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is not 
the pending question on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], for 
himself and the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AIken] and myself, as that amend- 
ment has been modified? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands the parliamentary 
inquiry to be whether the Anderson- 
Aiken-Case of South Dakota amendment 
is the pending question. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. 

I may say that the reason for pro- 
pounding the parliamentary inquiry is 
that the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio goes beyond the scope of the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico. So Ido not see how the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio can be 
called up until the amendment of the 
Senator from New Mexico is disposed of. 
It is not limited to perfecting the section 
which the modifed Anderson-Aiken 
amendment would strike. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry: Does not the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
amend part III of the bill? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It 
amends part III, but it also amends part 
IV, on page 11. If the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio were confined to 
amending part III, which is proposed to 
be stricken out by the Anderson amend- 
ment, the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio could be called up at this 
time. But I do not see how it can be 
called up now, inasmuch as the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio also 
amends part IV. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] goes 
beyond the scope of part III of the bill, 
to which the Anderson-Aiken-Case of 
South Dakota amendment, as modified, 
relates. 

Mr. BRICKER. Then, Mr. President, 
I modify my amendment by striking out 

_the part which refers to part IV of the 
bill, and by leaving in the part which re- 
lates to part III of the bill, which is the 
first part of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio, as modified by him, 
is in order at this time. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, this is 
a simple amendment, but it deals with a 
very important part of the bill and with 
the section of the bill now under con- 
sideration. 

Under the bill as drafted, the Attorney 
General has the responsibility and the 
duty of determining in his own right 
whether or not he shall enter into a case 
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upon application. The Attorney General 
is not an elected official of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. He is an 
appointed official. Of course, his ap- 
pointment is ratified by the Senate. 
This amendment seeks to make one who 
is responsible to the electorate, one who 
has been yoted on by the people of the 
United States, the authority that shall 
pass upon the question of whether or 
not the Federal Government shall inter- 
vene. It is a duty that ought to lie in 
the President of the United States, who 
is answerable to the people in their 
votes. Of course, it might be indirectly 
the responsibility of the President to 
determine the action of his Attorney 
General, but I am opposed to granting to 
an official of the Government, outside of 
an elected official, the arbitrary right 
to bring the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the authority of the Fed- 
eral Government to interfere in local 
affairs when he is not one who has ever 
been voted upon by the electorate. That 
power should lie in the President of the 
United States. 

The same argument goes to part IV of 
the bill, of course, but that can be made 
at a later period. 

Before the Senate seeks to give to an 
official who is an appointed official the 
great power which is encompassed in the 
bill, I think it ought to consider very 
seriously transferring to the President of 
the United States, who is responsible to 
the voters of the country, the power to 
have the Attorney General act in the 
name of the United States. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Senator has 
proposed a most constructive amend- 
ment. I believe those of us who are for 
the bill have always felt that, since such 
a decision would be made at a high level 
and would be taken after careful deter- 
mination, the Attorney General would 
not move by-whim or caprice, but in the 
highest public interest. I see no reason 
at all why. we should not make it crystal 
clear that he shall act as the servant and 
agent of the President of the United 
States, and I shall support the amend- 
ment of the Senator. 

Mr. BRICKER, I thank the Senator. 
That is my only purpose. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is it not 
true that the amendment which the Sen- 
ator has offered is proposed as a perfect- 
ing amendment? 

Mr. BRICKER. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is, 
if it were adopted, action would still 
have to be taken on the motion to a 
strike section 121? 

Mr. BRICKER. In my judgment, that 
is a parliamentary question, but that is 
my opinion. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If we are 
going to have the authority placed in a 
central body, I would rather have the 
decision made by the President, an 
elected official, rather than the Attorney 
General. Personally I happen to be op- 
posed to the idea of further centraliza- 
tion of power in Washington for the 
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overriding of State and local govern- 
ments; but if the authority is going to be 
placed in the bill, it would be better to 
have the President rather than the At- 
torney General make the decision if he 
has the strength to be burdened with ad- 
ditional duties. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, this 
points up exactly what some of us have 
been saying. As we study the section, the 
things that are wrong with section 121 
begin to become apparent. While I com- 
mend the Senator from Ohio for trying 
to shore up what is obviously a bad sec- 
tion of the bill, I am surprised to hear an 
admission that such a change in the bill 
will make it all right. A day or two ago 
it was stated that the section was all 
right. Senators were saying that section 
121 would do no damage. It was de- 
fended, and it was stated that there was 
nothing wrong with section 121. Now 
the able Senator from Ohio proposes an 
amendment which would put the author- 
ity in the President of the United States, 
rather than the Attorney General. It is 
then said that that is the way it should 
have been in the first place. 

I point out only this: I am not trying 
in the slightest to say anything against 
what the Senator from Ohio has pro- 
posed, I think as the section is studied 
over and over again, it will be realized 
that there is only one thing to do with 
section 121, and that is to strike it from 
the bill. That is what the Senator from 
Vermont, the Senator from South Da- 
kota, and I have proposed to do—delete 
it, and thus eliminate the complicated. 
and perplexing questions which would 
arise under it. The Senator from Ohio, 
who has been militantly concerned about 
what the Federal Government can do, 
because he was for a long time the execu- 
tive of a great State, realizes that this 
power should not be placed in the Attor- 
ney General to institute actions on behalf 
of the United States; that a man who is 
appointed to an office ought not to have 
that sort of authority. I think the sec- 
tion would be improved by his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not reasonable to 
presume that the Attorney General of 
the United States, a member of the 
President’s Cabinet, appointed by the 
President, would act under the direction 
of the President of the United States? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I assume he would 
act under the direction of the President 
of the United States or get out of the 
Cabinet. I have had enough experience 
in such an office to know that if one is 
in the President’s Cabinet, and the 
President wants him to do something, 
the Cabinet officer has the alternative 
of doing it or retiring. The only thing 
I am trying to point out, as we go along 
and read section 121 of the bill, and the 
suggestion is made that we had better 
change this phrase, or had better change 
that phrase, that this one section was 
perfect yesterday, but is not good today, 
and it may be all right tomorrow, is that 
I think it proves that the whole section 
ought to come out of the bill, rather 
than be acted on in that fashion. That 
is why I hope the amendment we have 
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proposed will be adopted and that we 
shall get rid of a section that is giving 
us trouble. I think that section has 
brought about more trouble and mis- 
understanding than any other section of 
the bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am glad 
the Senator from Ohio has pointed out a 
glaring weakness in section 121, but I 
agree with the Senator from New Mex- 
ico and the Senator from South Dakota 
that the only way we can get rid of this 
menace is to eliminate section 121 from 
the bill. My own opinion is that the per- 
fecting amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio makes the danger greater 
rather than less. If the Attorney Gen- 
eral should undertake to get highhanded 
and assume rights which belong to the 
States, communities, and the individuals 
who live there, there is a President who 
can hold the reins. If a President takes 
it into his head to go ahead and exercise 
this great power which Congress had 
never been asked for before, then there 
is no check over him whatsoever, other 
than the impeachment procedure, which 
Congress should be certainly very, very 
reluctant to impose. I do not think the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ohio makes things better; it makes them 
worse. 

I ask Senators to think back through 
the years to previous Presidents and 
Attorneys General. In the administra- 
tion of President Franklin Roosevelt we 
had Attorney General Biddle. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio would have put abnormal 
law enforcement powers in the hands of 
President Roosevelt rather than Attor- 
ney General Biddle. The Senator from 
Ohio would have put the same abnormal 
legal powers in the hands of President 
Truman rather than Attorney General 
McGrath. If the amendment does any- 
thing, it makes the situation worse, be- 
cause if the Attorney General under- 
takes to usurp powers belonging to the 
States, towns, communities, and indi- 
viduals, as he could under section 121, 
then the President can have some con- 
trol over the Attorney General. 

When it comes to putting this power 
in the hands of a President, with nobody 
having control over him, I would not give 
this power to any President. I do not 
say I would not trust any President, but 
I would not give this power to any Presi- 
dent. I would not even give it to the 
next President. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would the Senator 
also say that this language—and I know 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICKER] 
has tried to be helpful and careful in 
the preparation of the language—would 
cause trouble, if the President of the 
United States issued an instruction and 
it got into the hands of a judge ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States? It probably would aggravate 
the situation which could exist. There 
would be, in such a circumstance, local 
officials who have been named by the 
President, and then an instruction would 
be received from the President for this 
type of injunctive relief. I think such 
a provision would make the procedure 
far more dangerous, by adding the name 
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of the President to a procedure which 
everybody says is a bad procedure in the 
first place. 

The whole argument goes back to what 
I have been frying to say, that we had 
better get the section out of the bill and 
then, if there is to be submitted con- 
structive language, such as has been sug- 
gested during the day, we can take a look 
at such language. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is no question that 
putting such an enormous power in the 
hands of a President would be much 
more dangerous than putting it in the 
hands of an Attorney General. Of 
course, we assume that Presidents and 
Attorneys General work together, but 
sometimes it may be that the Attorney 
General does things which the President 
does not know about, and is inspired by 
motives which the President may not 
know about. I think the President has 
more control over the Attorney General, 
if the Attorney General goes off on a 
tangent, than anyone could have over 
the President. The only recourse, if the 
President undertook to exercise his 
power wrongfully, would be impeach- 
ment, and everybody knows that is not 
easy. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
think we all recognize the good purpose 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
but I wanted to ask the Senator from 
Vermont how the President would han- 
dle the mechanism of considering all the 
matters of this kind which might be 
brought before him. Necessarily very 
few people can see the President. In the 
course of a day the President cannot see 
delegations from some local community, 
to present one side of some problem or 
the other side. 

I wonder if the Senator from Vermont 
does not think this responsibility would 
terribly bog down the office of the Presi- 
dency, by forcing the President to go 
into a lot of detailed local matters of 
Loh we have always tried to relieve 

Mr. AIKEN. The President certainly 
should not have this added duty imposed 
upon him. He cannot possibly know 
what is going on in all the different 
agencies of the Government. I am not 
sure that the present President knows 
all the hidden implications of this bill. 
I would be very much surprised if he did. 
On the other hand, I do not know. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. We cannot keep loading 
more and more of this work onto the 
Office of the President. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont has indicated some of the 
reasons why this proposal should not be 
agreed to. I originally rose to ask the 
distinguished Senator to undertake to 
prevail upon the Senator from Ohio, if 


-he could, to have the amendment read: 


“At the approval of the President, so 
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long as the office is occupied by Dwight 
D. Eisenhower.” 

When I read the list of some of the 
names of those who are being very 
prominently mentioned in connection 
with the next Presidency, I shudder to 
think how this power might be applied 
if one of such persons were elected. Of 
course, in the first place the whole mat- 
ter would be thrown into the political 
arena immediately. The President 
would be the one who had the power, 
and naturally the groups involved in all 
the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court would be seeking candidates for 
the Presidency and trying to get state- 
ments from them as to how they would 
apply this power, if elected. 

Some of the leftwinger groups, who are 
involved as beneficiaries of the new civil 
rights which the Supreme Court has 
created by judicial law, to the detriment 
of the rights of the people and the rights 
of the States, and to the destruction of 
the rights of local officials such as boards 
of trustees and State boards of bar ex- 
aminers and the like, would be very in- 
terested in having some leftwinger get 
the nomination. 

Mr. AIKEN. How far left? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Pardon me? 

Mr. AIKEN. How far left? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator would 
have to go rather far to get as far as 
some of those being most prominently 
mentioned now. I regretfully say that, 
in connection with the nominations from 
my own party. 

Such groups would undoubtedly get 
assurance from the candidate, in the 
form of a statement such as, “No. We 
will see that the Attorney General pro- 
tects all these leftwingers. You fellow 
travelers and you fifth-amendment tak- 
ers have nothing to fear from me.” 

I do not think that issue should be 
thrown into the political arena or that it 
should be made a political football. I 
am confirmed in that faith when I again 
reflect on the names of those so promi- 
nently mentioned as probable candidates 
for the Presidency in the next election. 

Since the Senator from Vermont has 
risen to the high ground of saying we 
should not give to one President what 
another should not have, the purpose for 
which I originally rose is out of date. 

We must remember that when we leg- 
islate in these fields we are legislating 
for the United States of America, and 
that the statute is supposed to be in 
existence throughout all time. 

For my part, so far as the recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court are con- 
cerned, I do not propose to put the stamp. 
of my approval on them, even if they 
are pledged by some candidate for the 
Presidency in the next presidential elec- 
tion. Congress should take some steps 
to rectify some of the decisions; but if 
we are too cowardly to do so, too afraid 
of the political aspects of doing so, and 
the leftwingers take control, with both 
of our parties more or less captive, and 
unable to take action, we can at least 
refrain from embracing or approving 
such decisions and saying, “They are 
within the purview of this statute. We 
embrace those decisions. We see that 
this judicial law established this new and 
wondrous set of civil rights in the hands 
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of the people, and it shall be maintained 
and enforced by the Attorney General, 
or even at the direction of a President.” 

Congress has a responsibility in the 
legislative field, Mr. President, and this 
is a power which should be considered in 
this critical period of our history, when 
we are confronted with this great spate 
of judicial law that is poured from a ju- 
dicial body to the derogation of our 
power as a legislative body. We should 
strike down any proposal to confer 
power anywhere to deny the Congress 
the right to review and revoke some of 
these extreme decisions. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Vermont yield; and, if so, to 
whom? The Chair understands the 
Senator from Vermont has the floor. To 
whom does the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] for a ques- 
tion, and then I shall yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. Matone!], who, 
with the permission of the Senate, de- 
sires to ask a question of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, re- 
membering the statements made by the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Coorer] in an interesting debate 
only a few minutes ago that already in 
the field of segregated school decisions 
there have been 22 such cases decided 
by the Supreme Court, and, as I recall, 
that 50 cases, or about 50 cases, are ap- 
proaching decisions, does not the distin- 
guished Senator think it is almost cruel 
and unusual punishment to talk about 
adding the responsibility of checking all 
that multitude of cases to the duties of 
a President already confessedly overbur- 
dened and carrying the weight of the 
heaviest office in the world? 

Does not the Senator believe it would 
be unthinkable to impose upon the Presi- 
dent that one field, alone, of added 
jurisdiction and difficulty? 

Mr. AIKEN. I should say that en- 
forcement of the law in this connection 
would certainly not be one of the duties 
of the President, and it should not be 
imposed upon him. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I promised to yield to 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], 
and then I will yield the floor. The 
Senator from Nevada desires to ask a 
question of the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such a 
question would be out of order. Is there 
objection to the Senator from Vermont 
yielding to the Senator from Nevada for 
the purpose of asking a question of the 
Senator from Georgia? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from 
Nevada may proceed. 

TRANSFER LEGISLATIVE CONSTITUTIONAL RESPON- 
SIBILITY TO THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia a question. 

The Senator from Georgia is com- 
plaining about transferring legislative 
power to the Executive. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That was not the 
main burden of my argument. What I 
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was really discussing, to be frank about 
it, was the usurpation of legislative au- 
thority and power by the judicial branch 
of the Government. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia: 
Has it not been customary, for the past 
24 years, for the legislative branch con- 
tinually to transfer to the executive 
branch its constitutional responsibility 
to regulate the economic affairs of the 
Nation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There has been far 
too much of that. I think perhaps in 
some instances in years gone by I have 
been particeps criminis with respect to 
some of such actions. Such a transfer 
should not be made. However, there 
has never been a bill before the Senate 
which proposed a grant of power so great 
as that proposed by the pending meas- 
ure, without at least some legislative 
standards for its enforcement. In this 
case we are not prescribing any stand- 
ards. It is proposed to delegate the 
power to the Attorney General in the 
first instance, or to the President, if the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] is approved, 
to define and declare what is a civil 
right. We are authorizing him, at the 
taxpayers’ expense, to proceed before 
the Supreme Court and have the Su- 
preme Court declare such right; and, 
before the Supreme Court has even made 
such a decision, we are embracing the 
so-called right here today, and providing 
this very unusual procedure for its en- 
forcement. It is the most monstrous 
proposal in the way of delegation of 
power that has ever been suggested, be- 
cause it contains no definition and no 
limitation except what the Attorney 
General might propose or the Supreme 
Court might decide. 

For my part, I am not willing to risk 
such a procedure. I would not venture 
into this field, even if it did not involve 
the integration of schools or inter- 
mingling of the children of the two races. 
I would be opposed to it as a matter of 
policy. It would be a complete sur- 
render by the Congress of its power to 
legislate. 

Mr. MALONE. Reviewing the legisla- 
tion of the past 24 years—hbecause this 
process did not start yesterday; it is not 
beginning today, but it started 24 years 
ago—does not the Senator believe that 
by transferring the constitutional re- 
sponsibility of Congress to the Executive, 
to independent commissions, and to a 
multitude of organizations, including the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
at Geneva, with 34 competitive foreign 
nations regulating our foreign trade and 
national economy, which is the constitu- 
tional responsibility of Congress, we 
have brought about an intolerable sit- 
uation and to understand the result 
after two and one-half decades, we must 
take a look at the entire picture by 
adding up all the transfers of Congres- 
sional constitutional responsibilities, and 
reestablish a principle by action of the 
Congress? Beginning with the Senate, 
does not the Senator believe that we 
should establish the principle of taking 
back the constitutional responsibilities 
we have transferred to the Executive? 
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I would go one step further, let me say 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. I ask if he agrees with me that 
there is nothing in the Constitution of 
the United States which provides that 
the administrative authority of the Gov- 
ernment, the Executive, shall write the 
legislation and send it to Congress? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is a vice into 
which we have fallen. It should be the 
rule that every bill presented to Con- 
gress should spell out, in terms which 
the average man can understand, what 
it is proposed to do by the bill. 

When we legislate delegations of 
power by cross-references, sometimes we 
are hard put to it to defend ourselves in 
voting for a bill which we think is be- 
ing enacted for one purpose, only to find 
that it has been applied and adminis- 
tered for other purposes. We should 
spell out the purpose of proposed legis- 
lation. Many of the States have provi- 
sions in their State constitutions requir- 
ing such procedure. I think the State 
of Pennsylvania has a rule that a pro- 
posed law must spell out in explicit 
terms what it is proposed to do, so that 
any citizen of the Commonwealth can 
read and understand it. 

We have before us a bill which all the 
Members of the House and Members of 
the Senate have read, but we still do 
not know what it proposes to accomplish. 
We are trying to shore it up by legislating 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Let me say to my friend from Nevada 
that the bill is called a civil-rights bill. 
When we consider the scope of the Su- 
preme Court decisions, we find that the 
provision we are now discussing is a civ- 
il-wrongs bill. It would do irreparable 
injury to local officials, local laws, and 
people who do not enjoy the special 
rights which have been created. Men 
rally to its support, because it bears the 
label “civil-rights bill.” We might as 
well call a mess of stale tripe which one 
could smell across the room sweet at- 
tar of roses, as to call this provision a 
civil-rights provision. It would do more 
violence to civil rights, and create more 
civil wrongs than would be compensated 
for by any civil rights which could pos- 
sibly be weighed against the harm it 
would do. 

Mr. MALONE. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia that in my State of 
Nevada we are very careful to protect 
the right to vote of every citizen. We 
are also very much concerned that the 
legislative branch of the three-branch 
Government should retain its constitu- 
tional responsibility. So in the future I 
think we should join in repealing the 
legislation which transferred much of the 
legislative responsibility to the Execu- 
tive, and in the future we should be 
very careful not to transfer any further 
authority by legislation. 

Furthermore, we should revert to the 
status of the old-time Senate, which 
had the guts to say, when the President 
delivered a message on the state of the 
Union, that the Senate and the House 
should write their own legislation. 

Follow the mandate of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be very happy 
to join the Senator from Nevada and as- 
sociate myself with any Senator who will 
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seek to recapture some of the lost legis- 
lative powers which have all but subordi- 
nated the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment to the other branches, with 
which it is supposed to be coequal. 

However, I must say to my friend from 
Nevada that at the present time I am 
engaged in trying to prevent a delegation 
of powers under the terms of the pend- 
ing bill which if made would end all legis- 
lative powers. If the Senator from Ne- 
vada will associate himself with me in 
this effort, and enable us to resist the 
proposed delegation of powers, which is 
broader than the ocean and higher than 
the sky—it is as broad as the horizon— 
we shall very much appreciate his sup- 
port. It is proposed to delegate to the 
Attorney General the power to establish 
and declare what are civil rights, and it 
is proposed to embrace whatever the Su- 
preme Court may declare to be a civil 
right. 

It is said that the old system in this 
country, under which an American citi- 
zen maintained his rights by bringing a 
case himself, will not do. We are told, 
“We have the Supreme Court decisions, 
and we are going to allow the Attorney 
General to intervene, on his own volition, 
and at the expense of the American tax- 
payer, and bring suits to enforce all these 
civil rights“ -a nebulous mass of imagi- 
nary rights—or civil wrongs—which have 
been perpetrated by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. MALONE. I will never vote for 
cloture to stop debate, unless a war is im- 
minent; and I shall never vote to pre- 
clude’a jury trial for any man or woman 
accused of a criminal act in the United 
States of America. 

A jury trial is a part of our American 
system of government. 

It is good to remember that any weap- 
on a man can use to further his immedi- 
ate ends can also be used against him, 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
for that statement. 

The section with which we are dealing 
cannot possibly be made palatable to 
men who have any respect for the legis- 
lative power of government. To attempt 
to change, alter or modify such a delega- 
tion of power on the floor of the Senate 
by way of amendment merely tends 
further to confuse the issue. 

Mr. President, several amendments 
have been brought forward. Some of 
them have been printed in the RECORD. 
In some instances the author of an 
amendment, after reading it, found he 
could not agree with himself as to what 
it proposed. He would take it back, and 
try to rewrite it, and perhaps bring in 
an entirely new amendment. He would 
then bring forward that amendment. 
He would then take that amendment to 
one group, and they would say, “No, that 
amendment does not go far enough.” 
Another group would say, “We do not 
understand this language.” Still an- 
other group would say, “It should not 
go that far.” 

The trouble is that no lawyer however 
able could undertake to define before the 
Senate the field covered by section 121 of 
the bill. It is impossible to determine in 
advance the position the courts will take 
in the future, and what impact an un- 
dertaking to establish a certain right 
might have upon the various States, and 
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upon the various: local subdivisions of 
government, and upon the rights of the 
masses of the people. I have already 
referred this afternoon to the case of 
the school trustees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stennis in the chair). The Senator 
will suspend for a moment. Persons in 
the Chamber who are not Members of 
the Senate or of the House will please 
take seats in the rear of the Chamber. 
That is what the seats are for. Such 
persons are the guests of the Senate, and 
they are asked to extend the same cour- 
tesy to the Senate that has been extended 
to them by giving them permission to 
be on the floor. Those persons are sup- 
posed to be on the floor on official busi- 
ness—although the Chair sometimes 
doubts it—and the Chair would ask them 
to extend the same courtesy to the Sen- 
ate that is being extended to them, by 
remaining quiet in the Chamber. They 
will please retire to the rear of the 
Chamber and take their seats. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I repeat that it is 
impossible to cure this matter with a 
sprinkling of one little amendment after 
another, or by a Senator offering one 
amendment and then withdrawing it, 
and reoffering it in another form later 
on. I understand that three amend- 
ments have been submitted during the 
last hour or two. The amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky has been 
withdrawn. After he discussed it for a 
while, he withdrew it for the time being. 
I say to the Senator from Kentucky that 
if he will read his amendment very care- 
fully he will perhaps make changes in 
it before he proposes it again. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that I will not make any change 
in it. I have sent it to the desk to be 
printed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am happy to hear 
the Senator say that, because I was a 
little apprehensive when the Senator 
proceeded to discuss an unprinted 
amendment; therefore, I am glad that 
he will have the amendment printed. I 
believe we are at least entitled to know 
the nature of the efforts which are being 
made by all the Members of the Senate 
to convince the country that the mess of 
stale tripe in section 121 is heliotrope or 
attar of roses. I say they will never be 
able to do that. It is defective beyond 
all possible repair on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator suggests 
what might happen if the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
ERICK ER] should be adopted. It would 
leave the President in charge of en- 
forcing the law as it affected schools, 
social security, labor unions, and so 
forth, and the Attorney General in 
charge of the law that affected the 
voting rights of the people. 

Mr, RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect, 
~ Mr. AIKEN. Is that not a sort of 
split personality in law enforcement? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I do not intend to 
belabor the present Attorney General, 
He may be doing the best he can with 
the light he has. I think, however, that 
sometimes he stands in the shadows a 
great deal. Ido not wish to be too criti- 
cal of any Attorney General or of any 
President. At the same time, I do not 
want any Attorney General or any Presi- 
dent to have the power over the Ameri- 
can people which this proposal would 
create. Ithasnolimit. Certainly there 
is no way the situation can be remedied 
by these diversionary amendments, 

The President of the United States has 
quite a bit to do now. The history of 
the bill shows that. For example, he 
was supposed to have had the Attorney 
General explain it to him in detail. 
Nevertheless, at the press conference the 
President admitted that it had not been 
explained to him in detail. This is true 
despite the fact the President must rely 
on his legal officer. 

When I look down the lane of the 
years and see the trend of the policies 
of the two major parties, and when I see 
today millions of average, garden- 
variety type of American citizens, God- 
fearing and taxpaying Americans, who 
cannot express themselves on the sub- 
ject of recent Supreme Court decisions, 
I become apprehensive for the future of 
the United States, 

In both parties we find the tail wag- 
ging the dog; the leftwing tail of the 
party wagging the bulk of the conserv- 
ative and thinking members. We ought 
not at the behest of such leftwing 
groups pass any legislation which is so 
vicious and all embracing as this bill is. 

I remember a number of Attorneys 
General who have been in office since I 
have been a Member of the Senate. I 
would be just as critical of some of 
them as I have been of the present At- 
torney General, Mr. Brownell. I re- 
member Attorney General Frank Mur- 
phy. I would not have trusted Attorney 
General Frank Murphy with any part 
of the powers which it is now suggested 
be given to the Attorney General. Even 
without these powers, he would be ap- 
pearing as amicus curiae in case after 
case before the Supreme Court, trying to 
get the Supreme Court to go even further 
than it has already gone. 

I am not impressed by the statement 
that we must give these powers to the 
Attorney General in order to protect our 
people. I remember other Attorneys 
General. There was Attorney General 
Biddle, and Clark, and McGranery. 
Whenever any of the leftwing groups 
appealed to the Attorney General, he 
would rush forth and appear in the 
Supreme Court as amicus curiae. He 
did not have to be armed with any of 
the extraordinary powers contained in 
this bill. He would rush forward to pro- 
tect fifth amendment Communists, I 
may say that some of those decisions 
have been wondrous decisions indeed. 

I do not like to deal with the racial 
aspect of this situation, but I must say 
one of the most wondrous of any Su- 
preme Court decision ever written was 
in the so-called restrictive covenant 
cases, under which it has been held that 
people may not contract and stand to- 
gether and spend their own money in 
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buying property, which they could keep, 
if such action collided with the rights 
and desires of a Negro citizen. 

We have the situation of 20 men who 
desire to associate themselves together 
and say, “We will be more congenial and 
we will be happier if we buy a tract of 
land and if we build our homes on it, 
and invest our money, with agreement 
that only those of our own kind shall 
be our neighbors.” 

A psychologist probably would tell 
them that they were wrong about it, 
and that they would be much happier 
if they had some Negroes for neighbors. 
However, one of the great rights of an 
American citizen is the right to make a 
mistake, and agreeing that he has been 
wrong, although a psychologist may not 
agree with that statement. 

There we have 20 citizens embarking 
on that kind of venture. The 20 men 
act together under a solemn contract, 
under seal. They pay their money. For 
€0 years courts have held that that was a 
solemn contract, and that the right and 
power to enter such a contract could not 
be impaired. 

Yet now, if 1 of those 20 men be- 
came angry with his neighbor and said, 
J am going to sell my house in the mid- 
dle of this subdivision to a Negro citizen; 
I am going to get even with you,” he 
could do that under the Supreme Court 
decision. He could sell out the 19 parties 
to the contract who had put up their 
money to buy that land. They would be 
powerless to do anything about it, be- 
cause the Supreme Court has reversed 
every one of its former decisions, and has 
reversed the decisions of the supreme 
courts of nearly every State in the Union. 
The Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that where the rights of the 
19 white men collide with the right of 
the 1 Negro citizen, the 19 citizens, who 
had entered into a solemn contract, have 
no rights. 

One of those citizens came forward 
and sued the man who sold the house. 
The Negro citizen was not a party to that 
case. A white man sued a white man, 
saying, He has damaged me by this sale. 
It has depreciated the value of my prop- 
erty.” 

The court held that the plaintiff had 
no standing in court whatsoever, al- 
though he was not suing the Negro. The 
Negro was not involved in the case at 
all, under the 14th amendment. But the 
white man said he had been damaged. 

The court said, in effect, No; you can- 
not go before a jury on that question, be- 
cause we have created this civil right of 
the Negro citizen to buy, in spite of the 
contract, in derogation of the rights of 
the 19 white people, and they are power- 
less to protect themselves by suing the 
white man who damaged them.” 

It might be said that that is a nar- 
row position to take; that we ought to be 
glad the Supreme Court struck down 
such contracts. But some of us who 
went to law school, perhaps too long ago 
to ke able to follow the rapidity of the 
Court’s movements at present, were 
taught that a signed, sealed, witnessed 
contract was a rather significant thing, 
and that the contract of itself conferred 
certain rights on all the parties to it and 
that they had rights under the contract. 
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Under the present Supreme Court de- 
cisions, a person has not only no right 
to do anything about the violation of 
such a contract or to protect his neigh- 
bors, so as to provide a neighborhood 
where they will have only neighbors of 
their own kind with whom they think 
they will be more agreeable, at least. 
They have not that right. 

If the bill shall be passed in its present 
form, we shall be saying to the Attorney 
General that if any citizens, anywhere, 
in their desperation try to find some new 
means to protect their contractual rights 
from this amazing declaration, although 
they had a legal contract—the Supreme 
Court said the contract was perfectly 
legal—those rights simply cannot be en- 
forced. 

In other words, in the case to which 
I referred there was a right without a 
remedy. That was the position of the 
Court. The first thing a student learns 
in law school is that for every wrong 
there is a remedy. In this case there 
was a right, but no remedy. 

It may be said that it is narrow, that it 
is bigoted, to criticize the Supreme Court 
for such a decision. But I think the 
150 million white people in this country, 
whose rights to enter into contracts have 
been denied by this decision, might hope 
that someday the Supreme Court will 
take another look at its decision and 
might say, “After all, we took away more 
contractual rights than the rights we 
created by judicial law“ — not legislative 
te A right was created by judicial 
aw. 

Mr. President, I have seen various 
types of so-called civil-rights legislation 
proposed since I have been a Member of 
the Senate, but I have not yet seen any 
Member of Congress who had the 
temerity to introduce a bill which would 
have outlawed the right of men to con- 
tract and to live in a community of peo- 
ple of their own kind, if they wanted to 
do so. 

But the Court did that; and we are 
being asked in this bill to underwrite 
that action of the Court. We are being 
asked to ratify it. We are asked to ap- 
prove, in the name of civil rights, the 
action of the Supreme Court, without 
any regard whatever for the rights of 
150 million white Americans who might 
desire to enter into contracts, or, indeed, 
of the rights of any of the 20 million 
Negro citizens who might wish to enter 
into contracts—and in my area of the 
country some of them like to live with 
their own kind. 

If we pass the bill, we shall be telling 
the Attorney General that if a group of 
white citizens have entered into this 
kind of solemn contract, having to do 
with the conveyance of land, and have 
met together and have started plan- 
ning to ask the Court to overturn this 
decision, or to start proceedings in some 
way to deny any man the right to violate 
a contract made by 20 men and as to 
which 1 man has run out, and if the 
Attorney General has reason to believe 
that they are about to proceed under 
the terms of this part of the bill, he can 
have the Court enjoin them and jail them 
without a jury trial, and keep them in 
jail until they rot or else desist in their 
design to undertake to enforce their 
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contractual right, a right which had 
been held sacred by the courts in hun- 
dreds of decisions, until the present Su- 
preme Court wiped them all out. 

That may be narrow, Mr. President; it 
may be bigoted. But I think we are 
going far afield when we say that a man 
cannot even contract to pay his money 
to be wrong—wrong in the terms of the 
psychologist who says that a man will be 
rappor if he has a Negro for his neigh- 

r. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Geor- 
gia has pointed out very well that un- 
der the bill the Attorney General could 
bring suit at the expense of the tax- 
payers concerning things which might 
happen in the future. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We shall be under- 
writing every decision which the Su- 
preme Court may make in this field 
when we pass the bill. We shall þe tell- 
ing the Attorney General to move in 
and prosecute at Federal expense to as- 
sure all these new, nebulous rights. 

Mr. ERVIN. In addition to looking 
into the future, I ask the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator. from Georgia if the 
Attorney General could not invoke the 
recent decision in the Stephen Girard 
Trust case, and bring lawsuits to get the 
Court to write post mortem codicils to 
the wills of men who have been sleeping 
in their graves for a hundred years. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That, of course, is 
true. In the old days, a will had great 
sanctity. Before the advent of the pres- 
ent Supreme Court, it had been a long- 
term rule of law, from Roman days un- 
til modern times, that a court should 
exert every power and should lean over 
backward to sustain the intent of a tes- 
tator in his will. It was believed that 
however a man made his will, the efforts 
of courts should be to sustain his will. 

In the Girard case, as the Senator from 
North Carolina has said, the Supreme 
Court ruled as it did some 125 years after 
the man died. In effect, the Court ex- 
humed Girard. They did not write a 
codicil; they broke his will wide open. 
They exhumed the man and said, 
“Girard, you are a narrow bigot. You 
tried to leave your money to establish a 
school for white orphans. You cannot 
do that and let the trustees of Phila- 
delphia administer the fund.” 

That decision stands today. The right 
of the people of this country, who have 
worked to accumulate property, to devise 
their property as they see fit, to leave it 
in their wills, to distribute it for the pur- 
poses for which they wish to expend it, 
no longer exists. 

Under the decision in the restrictive 
covenant case to which I have referred, 
if someone left a will 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
more than 100 years ago, sustained the 
Girard will. A distinguished former 
Member of this body, Daniel Webster, 
was the attorney who tried to break the 
will. But after, I think, 8 or 9 days of 
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constant argument, the will was sus- 
tained. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, that 
was before we got the glories of the 
modern Court. [Laughter.] That was 
at a time when the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court read from the lawbooks, 
instead of from the works on psychology 
of a Swedish Socialist who, in the same 
volume on which the Supreme Court has 
relied for some of its decisions, declared 
that the Constitution of the United 
States was a plot against the masses of 
the American people. 

I was discussing the impact on all the 
American people of the decision that 
Senators are asked to make by under- 
writing the Supreme Court’s decisions 
by passing this bill, and calling it a bill 
for civil rights. 

Mr. President, suppose today a man 
wished to will his money for the estab- 
lishment of a foundling home for white 
females. Under the decision in the re- 
stricted covenant case, he could not even 
get his will probated, because that 
would be the exercise of State power to 
discriminate. 

Civil rights. Civil rights. What 
crimes have been committed by this line 
of decisions in the sacred name of civil 
rights. But we are asked, by means of 
this bill, to underwrite every one of those 
decisions. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. In the State of Louisiana 
if a man sues someone and if he has no 
basis whatever for suing him, he can be 
made to pay a 10-percent judgment for 
filing a frivolous lawsuit. But under the 
pending measure there would be no 
such thing; the Attorney General could 
sue anyone in the United States, and 
could do so at the expense of all the 
American taxpayers, and could make 
people from one end of the country to 
the other defend themselves; and no 
matter how ridiculous the suit might be, 
after the defendants had all the ex- 
pense of defending themselves, they 
would have no recourse whatever to get 
back the cost of defending themselves. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I wish to observe that 
if the trustees under a will leaving a 
fund for the establishment of a home for 
. white orphan foundlings, undertook to 
set up such a home, under the provisions 
of the will, then, under the powers now 
proposed to be granted, the Attorney 
General could proceed, at the cost of the 
American taxpayers, to enjoin the trus- 
tees, and, if they persisted, could have 
them put in jail without the benefit of a 
jury trial; and they would either have 
to remain there until they agreed not to 
probate the will, or else they would have 
to rot in jail, 

Mr, President, I hope I may have the 
attention of the two distinguished lead- 
ers. I should like to ascertain how late 
the leadership propose to have the Sen- 
ate remain in session this afternoon. 

I hope we have expressed sufficient 
willingness to have the Senate vote, to 
be allowed a little indulgence as regards 
the time, so as to have an opportunity to 
Study some of the amendments which 
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have been submitted without being re- 
duced to writing. 

I intend to proceed with extreme care 
in this matter. I do not intend to hold 
the Senate until a late hour this eve- 
ning. I hope the leadership will not 
force the Senate to vote in such a situa- 
tion. I think my suggestion is fair. We 
have been here all day. I have under- 
taken to agree to have the Senate vote 
on one proposal. Now I am asking that 
the Senate not vote at this time on the 
pending proposal. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, that 
will be entirely satisfactory to me. I 
should like to direct some attention to 
my amendment. Let me assure the Sen- 
ator from Georgia that there is no left- 
wing inspiration in connection with the 
amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, there 
was a time when I would have had no 
suspicion of the sort; but now we have 
reached such a situation that I am 
almost suspicious of myself. [Laughter.] 
I have seen Senators who have been as 
strong as granite in their defense of the 
constitutional rights and privileges of 
citizens, suddenly begin to buckle at the 
knees, in the face of some of the attempts 
which have been made in connection 
with this bill. 

Mr. BRICKER. My amendment is 
offered without regard to whether the 
bill does or does not pass and without 
regard to the policy which might be 
established by its passage. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Let me assure the 
Senator from Ohio that I do not claim 
that his amendment would make part III 
worse. In fact, there is no way in the 
world that part III could be made worse 
than it is now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, is it 
the will of the leadership that the Senate 
take a recess at this time, and that the 
vote on my amendment be taken 
tomorrow? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I cannot assure Senators that the 
Senate will vote on these amendments 
tonight. 

As Senators are aware, 3 different pro- 
posals to this part of the bill have been 
made in the last 3 hours. I had hoped 
unanimous consent could be obtained to 
have the Senate vote on the amendment 
which has been the pending question for 
several days. I do not wish to charge 
any Senator with seeking to avoid a vote 
on the amendment or with seeking to 
prolong the debate prior to the vote on 
it or with seeking to filibuster, or any- 
thing of the sort. However, it is un- 
usual to have amendments offered and 
debated and then withdrawn because 
they were not printed, and then to have 
another amendment offered and de- 
bated, and then to have its consideration 
go over to another day. Certainly I 
do not wish to be responsible for delay. 

I had obtained the consent of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN], and the Senator from 
California [Mr. Know.anp], and the 
conditional consent of the Senator from 
Illinois {Mr. Dovctas], to a proposed 
unanimous consent agreement, when I 
was confronted with these last 2 amend- 
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ments—1 offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] and 1 offered by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. 
These amendments have not been 
printed. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall yield 
in a moment. 

Mr. President, this is the unanimous- 
consent agreement which was proposed: 

Ordered, That, effective on July 23, 1957, 
at the conclusion of routine morning busi- 
ness, during the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 6127), to provide means of fur- 
ther securing and protecting the civil rights 
of persons, within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, debate on the Anderson- 
Aiken-Case of South Dakota amendment, as 
modified, to strike out section 121 on page 
9, beginning with line 12, shall be limited 
to 6 hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by Mr. ANDERSON and the minority 
leader, to the exclusion of all other amend- 
ments and motions thereto. 


I had thought that since the Senate 
had discussed the amendment for sever- 
al days, and since the leaders in the re- 
spective fields were willing to agree to a 
time limitation on further debate on the 
amendment, perhaps it would be possi- 
ble to obtain a unanimous-consent 
agreement to have the Senate vote on 
the amendment, and then to have the 
Senate take up all the other proposals 
which might be offered, and to have 
them called up at their regular times. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I only wish to say 
that if it would improve the situation 
by having the Senate proceed to vote to- 
night on the Bricker amendment, I 
would certainly have no objection to 
having that done at any time the Senate 
might desire. I only hope that if that is 
done tonight, the Senate will not then 
proceed, later tonight, to act on other 
proposals. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Douvc.as] wished to be sure that if any 
substitute proposals were made, ample 
time would be allowed to debate them. 
I do not think a decision was made on 
that point this evening. For that rea- 
son, I think it would be impossible to 
obtain such a unanimous- consent 
agreement. 

Mr. President, as I understand the 
parliamentary situation, an order has 
been entered that when the Senate 
takes a recess today, it will stand in re- 
cess until 12 o’clock tomorrow; and I 
understand there is also an order that 
when the Senate convenes tomorrow, 
there will be a morning hour, and that 
at conclusion of the morning hour, the 
unfinished business will be laid before 
the Senate. I understand that at that 
time the pending question will be on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], and that 
debate on that amendment will continue 
for as long as may suit the convenience 
of Senators. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to rne? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND, I wonder whether 
with the approval of the Senator from 
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Ohio—since there has been some debate 
this afternoon on his amendment—the 
yeas and nays can be ordered on the 
question of agreeing to his amendment, 
and whether it will be possible to have 
the Senate enter into a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement to vote on his amend- 
ment after 1 or 2 hours of further debate. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, it will 
take me only 10 minutes to say what I 
wish to say about my amendment; and 
my remarks will pertain to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not think the course proposed 
by the Senator from California would 
be quite fair to Members of the Senate 
who are not now in the Chamber, inas- 
much as no notice has been given, and 
inasmuch as the amendment has not 
been printed. 

The Senator from Kentucky has with- 
drawn his amendment because it has 
not been printed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I was not suggest- 
ing that the vote occur tonight. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand. But I should like to have the 
Senators concerned notified. I have 
spent the day in working on one pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement. I 
would not want to have the Senate en- 
ter into another one that is proposed 
just now, without consulting Senators 
whom I find it necessary to consult, 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I think it only fair to 
say that I do intend to call up my 
amendment for a vote by the Senate be- 
fore the Anderson-Aiken-Case of South 
Dakota amendment is voted on. If the 
Senate desires to continue, I shall be 
glad to call up my amendment this eve- 
ning, to be voted on this evening; or, if 
not, I shall call up the amendment to- 
morrow. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
the question of agreeing to the Bricker 
amendment, I should like to have the 
yeas and nays ordered; or I shall request 
the yeas and nays tomorrow. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it or is it not a fact 
that after the Anderson-Aiken-Case of 
South Dakota amendment is voted on, 
amendments such as that proposed by 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] will be in order, regardless of 
what the effect of those amendments on 
the vote on the Anderson amendment 
would be? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is my 
understanding. But evidently some 
Members desire to have their amend- 
ments voted on before a vote is taken 
on the Anderson-Aiken-Case of South 
Dakota amendment. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas, 


RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now move that the Senate stand 
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in recess, under the order previously en- 
tered. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, July 23, 1957, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate July 22 (legislative day of July 8), 
1957: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

Fred C. Scribner, Jr., of Maine, to be 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, vice 
H. Chapman Rose, resigned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, JoLx 22, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal and ever-blessed God, we are 
entering upon this new week con- 
scious of our need of Thee. 

We humbly confess that our human 
wisdom and strength are unequal to 
the many tasks which daily confront 


us. 

Inspire us to hear and heed Thy voice 
and to follow the ways which Thou 
hast marked out for us, for they are the 
paths of peace. 

Grant that our legislators may un- 
derstand clearly and appreciate fully 
that good laws are the principal foun- 
dation stone of a great nation. 

May we all seek to be law-abiding 
citizens, worthy and capable of partici- 
pating in the rights and duties of self- 
government. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, July 19, 1957, was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Tribbe, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 


On July 17, 1957: 

H. R. 1754. An act for the relief of Eleanor 
French Caldwell; 

H. R. 3558. An act for the relief of Ernest 
Hagler; 

H. R. 4342. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Thomas L. Davidson; 

H. R. 5728. An act to clarify the general 
powers, increase the borrowing authority, 
and authorize the deferment of interest pay- 
ments on borrowings, of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation; 

H. R. 6191. An act to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, to extend 
the period during which an application for a 
disability determination is granted full retro- 
activity, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7238. An act to give the States an op- 
tion with respect to the basis for claiming 
Federal participation in vendor medical-care 
payments for recipients of public assistance; 
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H. J. Res. 288. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 290. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 307. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 316. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens. 

On July 18, 1957: 

H. R. 1359. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Theodore (Nicole Xantho) Rousseau; 

H. R. 2070. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Rhea Silvers; and 

H. R. 4159. An act for the relief of Z. A. 
Hardee. 


AMENDING MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 
OF 1954, AS AMENDED 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House in- 
sist on its amendments to the bill 
(S. 2130) to amend further the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes, and ask for a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. GORDON, MORGAN, 
CARNAHAN, VoRyYS, and JUDD. 


SIXTH SEMIANNUAL REPORT ON 
ACTIVITIES UNDER PUBLIC LAW 
480—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and ordered to be printed, 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the sixth 
semiannual report on activities carried 
on under Public Law 480, Eighty-third 
Congress, as amended, outlinifig opera- 
tions under the act during the period 
January 1 through June 30, 1957. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

TRE WHITE House, July 22, 1957. 


THE LATE KENNETH ROBERTS, OF 
KENNEBUNKPORT, ME. 

Mr. HALE., Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I feel it my 
painful duty to announce to the House 
this morning the death yesterday of my 
friend, Kenneth Roberts, of Kennebunk- 
port, Me. 

Mr. Roberts was known throughout 
the world as a writer of historical novels 
which included among others Lively 
Lady, Arundel, Rabble in Arms, North- 
west Passage, Oliver Wiswell, Lydia 
Bailey, and many others. All of these 
books were and still are widely read in 
English and in other languages. 
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Mr. Roberts probably knew as well as 
any professional historian the years of 
the American Revolution and the period 
which preceded it. All of his books drew 
their inspiration from Mr. Roberts’ love 
of our country and particularly of the 
Maine countryside. 

On a later occasion, I will attempt 
some more adequate discussion of his life 
and career. I want to record this morn- 
ing the sense of my personal sorrow and 
of the Nation’s loss. My sympathy goes 
particularly to his devoted wife, Anna 
Roberts, who was his constant collabo- 
rator. 


POSTAL EMPLOYEES PAY INCREASE 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to state my 
position on the postal pay legislation 
that is coming up today, since I do not 
expect to get time during debate. 

I have’ received visitations and some 
letters on the subject of the postal pay 
increase to which I have repeatedly pro- 
nounced that I thought the first consid- 
eration of this House should be the 
postal rate bill. That is the position I 
am going to take on it today. Unless 
there is some method by which we can 
get the postal rate bill considered first, 
I am going to vote against a salary in- 
crease, not that I am against a raise for 
the postal employees, especially with the 
rise in the cost of living. I have on 
occasions heard their leaders in national 
affairs tell them not to support General 
Summerfield in his rate raise. I do not 
think it is a good attitude to take, nor 
in the public interest. 


POSTAL EMPLOYEES’ PAY INCREASE 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under clause 4, rule XXVII of 
the House, I call up motion to discharge 
No. 2, to discharge the Committee on 
Rules from the further consideration of 
House Resolution 249, providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2474) to 
increase the rates of basic compensation 
of officers and employees in the field 
service of the Post Office Department. 

The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman 
from Louisiana sign the petition? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. 
Mr. Speaker; I was No. 1. 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present, 

Mr. McCORMACK.. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 


Yes, 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 150] 


Anderson, Davis, Tenn. Metcalf 
Mont. Dawson, III. Miller, N. V. 
Avery Dorn, N. X. Moss 
Baker George O'Brien, III. 
Beamer Gordon Pillion 
Boggs Gregory Porter 
Boykin Holtzman Powell 
Boyle James Preston 
Byrne, III. Kluczynski Staggers 
Celler Knox Teller 
Clark Laird Thompson, N. J. 
Collier Lesinski Wilson, Ind. 
Coudert Mailliard Yates 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 392 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the title of the resolution. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. THOMPSON] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. If any member of the 
Committee on Rules desires to be rec- 
ognized in opposition, the Chair will 
recognize him. Otherwise he will recog- 
nize the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
REES]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members be permitted to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp during general 
debate. 

The €PEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to thank sin- 
cerely the Members of this body who 
have signed this motion to discharge the 
Committee on Rules from the further 
consideration of H. R. 2474. 

As you know, there is only 20 minutes 
of debate allowed on this motion, which 
is in effect the rule, for House Resolution 
249 merely gives the House an oppor- 
tunity, as was intended by those who 
signed the petition, to have full debate 
on and the opportunity to dispose of this 
greatly needed postal employees pay bill. 

It has been decided by the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service that 
there will be an across-the-board in- 
crease of $546. The vote in the com- 
mittee was overwhelming. The wisdom 
of voting for this discharge motion to- 
day, I am sure, is recognized by all of 
you. 

I regard it as a high privilege to have 
introduced this resolution as the first 
step to provide a reasonable—in fact, a 
most modest—salary adjustment for our 
500,000 postal field service employees. 

I might observe, also, that once again, 
as so often in the past, the House is 
considering postal salaries under condi- 
tions which find those charged with re- 
sponsibility for operating the postal es- 
tablishment—and for maintaining sound 
personnel policies—opposing any pay 
adjustment whatever for their em- 
ployees. While I acknowledge the exist- 
ence of this steadfast opposition, I am 
frank to say that I have given it what in 
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my judgment: is its proper evaluation 
and find my convictions unswayed. 

To set the record straight, I am con- 
vinced that the $546 increase in postal 
salaries provided by this legislation is a 
minimum figure. Personally, I feel that 
the postal employees have amply demon- 
strated, and the facts of record clearly 
prove, that we are understating, not 
overstating, their needs in settling for 
this figure. 

Postal employees are entitled to a pay 
increase that will bring them up to par- 
ity with salaries of employees with com- 
parable responsibilities in private indus- 
try. They must regain a great deal of 
lost ground in maintaining a decent 
standard of living. They certainly have 
the right to share in the improved stand- 
ards of living which our Nation has been 
blessed. I do not feel that they can ac- 
complish these ends fully by the mini- 
mum increase now before the House, but 
at least it will help them keep abreast of 
the tremendous increases in the cost of 
living and in the prices they must pay for 
necessary commodities that are causing 
real hardship among them at their pres- 
ent inadequate salary rates. 

This is a matter of simple justice. For 
one thing, it will give some recognition 
in the form of adequate pay—which ap- 
parently they cannot obtain willingly 
from the Post Office Department—for 
18 * fine record of increased productiv- 

ty. 

Now it is all very well for officials to 
claim that the increased productivity of 
17 percent in the past 6 years is due to 
improved management. But we all 
know that the greatest manager in the 
world has not figured out a way to de- 
liver a letter and place it in the mail slot 
in a homeowner’s door by pushing a but- 
ton, preparing a chart, or issuing a regu- 
lation. This can only be done by a car- 
rier, that is, a trained and experienced 
employee operating in the field where the 
action takes place. He represents postal 
service to the 48 million homeowners and 
the million or more businessmen who 
daily have the benefit of his loyal and 
efficient service. I daresay that the 
overwhelming majority of these people 
appreciate his services considerably 
more than do those who presently oppose 
an adequate salary to compensate him 
for his efforts. 

To my knowledge, when we consider 
the many impediments, the outmoded fa- 
cilities, and the consistent opposition to 
adequate pay that has met the postal 
employee's best efforts, his record of in- 
creased productivity is without parallel 
in private industry. 

There is no escaping the fact that a 
good measure of responsibility for lag- 
ging postal salary levels can be laid 
squarely at our own doors. These rates 
of compensation are set by the Congress, 
but we have failed in recent years to 
measure up to our responsibility and 
give the employees the recognition they 
deserve through establishing and main- 
taining their pay at the proper level. Re- 
cent history of postal-pay legislation has 
been characterized by adjustments that 
are too little and too late. By the time 
the employees go through the long and 
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harassing experience of obtaining Con- 
gressional action—as, for example, the 
period in 1953 and 1954 when they were 
left holding the bag—and Congress does 
approve a pay raise, often the parade 
has passed them by. The amount of the 
increase leaves the employees still a year 
or two behind in the economic scale. 

That is one of the critical reasons for 
prompt action in this session of Congress. 
If we do not act now, what we do next 
year will be outdated and may be used 
at a later time to further confuse the 
issue and again delay a justified pay in- 
crease or reduce it far below the amount 
it should be. 

I am deeply concerned also, and I am 
sure my concern is shared by other Mem- 
bers of the House, at the damaging ef- 
fect of backward pay policies on postal 
Services. There is real feeling through- 
out the country that our postal service 
is slipping badly. The postal operation, 
more than any other in Government or 
private industry, is an operation per- 
formed by individuals—500,000 of them. 
Some 82 percent of postal expenditures 
go to pay postal personnel. Clearly 
maximum efficiency of personnel is the 
one essential ingredient of effective 
postal service. It takes no personnel ex- 
pert to realize that morale, in turn, is 
the one essential ingredient for effective 
performance by personnel. Again, and it 
certainly is no reflection on the workers 
involved, the golden key to high morale 
is adequate compensation. How, then, 
can we create and maintain this strong 
chain of morale and efficient perform- 
ance with the most important link—ade- 
quate pay—missing? 

I cannot help but feel that the argu- 
ments of inflationary pressure and 
budgetary limitations are specious. To 
deny postal employees the salary in- 
creases they have earned would be penny- 
wise and pound foolish. 

The cost of this bill, estimated at $279 
million, is no small sum, but it is minute 
in relation to the record $71.8 billion 
peacetime budget for the current fiscal 
year. It is completely warranted in 
the light of benefits it will bring to 
the postal service as well as our responsi- 
bility to treat our postal employees fairly 
and recognize that they, too, have their 
own pressing obligations to meet. 

And so, I urge the Members of the 
House to adopt House Resolution 249, 
and then to approve the postal pay bill, 
H. R. 2474. This bill will provide a very 
moderate and entirely justified increase 
for postal workers so that they may 
make up some of the ground they have 
lost in attempting to keep their proper 
place with other American workers in our 
expanding economy. Unless we take 
immediate action they will become even 
more firmly entrenched in the unfortu- 
nate category of second-class citizens. 

I am confident that adoption of the 
rule and approval of the bill will receive 
the overwhelming endorsement of not 
only postal employees but, also, the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

I appreciate your efforts to help us 
bring this bill to the floor, and I hope the 
resolution will be adopted in as short a 
time as possible. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not here to oppose 
the rule, but I would like to call atten- 
tion to the manner in which this legis- 
lation comes to the floor of the House. 
Let me say that I know as well as other 
Members do that everyone who signed 
the petition was within his rights. I 
understand 191 Members, according to 
the letter from the gentleman from 
Louisiana, signed the petition for H. R. 
2474 that provides for an increase in 
salaries approximately averaging about 
$1,600 across the board ranging from 
$1,500 to $1,800. Then, after the 191 had 
signed, according to the letter from the 
gentleman from Louisiana, 218 signa- 
tures were secured on that petition and 
that action brings this legislation to the 
floor of this House. 

I just want to say, I hope you will 
listen very carefully to the discussion 
today. There will only be 2 hours for 
general debate and then there will be 
amendments offered. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked the gentleman to yield to me for 
the simple purpose of stating to the 
House and for the Recorp that although 
this petition is to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Rules from the consideration 
of this bill that the bill has never been 
before the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I am glad that the 
gentleman from Kansas took this time 
in order that the membership may 
know, as he is telling the membership, 
just what transpired. As the gentle- 
man from Mississippi said the discharge 
petition was filed to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Rules on May 6. The legisla- 
tive committee had not acted on the bill. 
The purpose of the discharge petition 
was to bypass the iegislative committee 
and also the Committee on Rules who 
had no opportunity to act upon the 
measure to bring the matter to the floor. 
The discharge petition was filed on May 
15 within a very few days after the filing 
of the rule. Of course, the filing of the 
rule, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, had to be filed first in 
order that it be before the Committee on 
Rules. I would just like to supplement 
what the gentleman from Kansas said. 
The bill with reference to which the ma- 
jority of the Members signed the dis- 
charge petition in this fashion called 
for the ultimate enactment of a pay 
raise running from $1,500 to $1,800 for 
each employee at an overall cost of over 
$1 billion a year, and that at a time when 
a rate bill still is not before us, and 
when many who seem to be the most 
vigorous in support of pay raises are 
most vigorous in opposing rate increases. 
That increase is coming out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers and not out of 
the pockets of the pecple who pay to use 
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the postal facilities because already the 
Post Office Department is in the red to 
the extent of something over $500 mil- 
lion. So, obviously, whatever increase 
is voted will necessarily have to come 
out of the taxpayers’ pockets generally. 
Now I have voted for a lot of legislation 
for postal employees in years past, and 
if I continue to be here, I probably shall 
vote for some more, but I think it might 
as well be understood that this measure, 
as I see it, is not in line with administra- 
tion policy. Perhaps, that will not make 
much difference so far as its passage 
here is concerned. What will ultimately 
be the figure, nobody knows, but I do 
think everyone ought to start out with a 
fair understanding of just what is be- 
fore us. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to make 2 
or 3 more statements. One is that 
the chairman of our committee did not 
have the chance to appear before the 
Committee on Rules because the petition 
was already on the Clerk’s desk, 

An amendment was proposed by the 
distinguished gentleman from Louisiana, 
which will be considered a little later on. 
It is a lump-sum, across-the-board $546, 
for all postal employees, except that it is 
less for rural carriers and fourth-class 
post offices. That I understand will cost 
$320 million a year, 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana, 

Mr. HALLECK. As many Members 
know, I do not sign discharge petitions; 
but, in respect to a motion to discharge, 
after 218 Members have signed such dis- 
charge petition, it has been my belief 
that there is nothing to do except to 
support the motion to discharge the 
committee, although certainly that 
would have no bearing upon what ulti- 
mately might be a Member's position on 
final passage of a bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. At the proper 
time I shall expect to offer a substitute 
for the committee amendment which, in 
substance, provides for a 5-percent in- 
crease for postal employees, with some 
increase in the starting grades in the 
Post Office Department. I will not take 
the time to explain that at this time. 

Mr, BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. BECKER. I want to get one thing 
straight. If we vote this rule, irrespec- 
tive of the statement of the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. THOMPSON] about 
amendments to be submitted later, we 
are actually voting on a rule to bring 
out the bill H. R. 2474, calling for an 
increase of $1,500 across the board. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
stantially correct. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I did not claim the time for the Rules 
Committee for consideration of this rule, 
but I do want to say a few words about 
the parliamentary situation under the 
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rules under which we now operate with 
these discharged petitions. 

A petition can be filed for a bill that 
has not received consideration by a 
legislative committee, has not received 
consideration by the Rules Commit- 
tee, and without any notice to the 
Rules Commitee or of any request of 
the Rules Committee. That is what 
happened in this case. The Rules 
Committee was never asked for a rule. 
I do not know whether the Rules Com- 
mittee would have given a rule if they 
had been asked for it. Certainly I 
should not be in favor of passing up the 
privileges of the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service which should first 
pass upon the legislative bill. It is an 
awkward situation. In my judgment it is 
an unfortunate situation that the rules 
are framed as they are. The proof of 
that is the fact that in all the time since 
this rule has been on the books, 1932, and 
the number o2 petitions that have been 
filed and committees discharged from 
their legislative functions and the Rules 
Committee discharged without ever hav- 
ing been asked for a rule, of all those 
cases that have arisen in the last 25 years 
only 1 piece of legislation has ever 
been passed upon by the Senate and 
signed by the President. So I think we 
are doing a very futile thing in what we 
are doing, and I think it should be con- 
sidered by the legislative committee 
which is very sympathetic toward postal 
employees, and a good piece of legislation 
that people can conscientiously support 
should be forthcoming. There are some 
of us who cannot conscientiously support 
this piece of legislation. I happen to be 
one of them. If relief is needed and if 
relief is expected to be had, we had bet- 
ter go about it in the regular way and 
get out a bill that people can conscien- 
tiously support, rather than doing what 
you are doing this morning, which is to 
put out a bill which will pass this House 
and which I do not have the faintest 
doubt will be vetced, and these people 
who say they need an increase just will 
not get any. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
this discharge petition was filed on May 
6. I did not sign it then because at that 
time the legislation had not gone before 
our committee, the Committee on the 
Post Office and Civil Service. I felt that 
that committee should give careful study 
and consideration to an important mat- 
ter of this kind, and our committee did 
that. We heard all of the witnesses who 
wanted to be heard both from the ad- 
ministration and from the postal em- 
ployees. After giving it careful study and 
thought the committee by a majority 
vote—and a good majority—voted out a 
bill to give the postal employees a $546 
increase across the board. : 

After that was done and after no 
steps were being taken to have the bill 
come before the House I concluded, and 
I think justly and properly concluded, 
that the only opportunity which would 
be given the membership during this ses- 
sion of Congress to vote on a postal pay 
increase would be to bring it out through 
the method of a discharge petition. 
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Therefore on July 9, I believe it was, after 
the bill had been reported out favorably 
by the Committee on Post Office and 
the Civil Service I signed this discharge 
petition, and my number was 185. 
Within a couple of days the 218 Mem- 
bers had signed, and it is before us today. 

The bill upon which the discharge 
petition was filed will not be the bill upon 
which the membership will vote. The 
bill which was reported favorably by the 
committee will be the bill on which the 
vote will be taken. It provides a flat 
$546 increase across the board. That is 
not a tremendous increase, but it is an 
increase which I think will just about 
bring the postal employees up with the 
employees in private industry. Since 
1952, employees in private industry have 
received increases in pay amounting to 
approximately 18.5 percent. Postal em- 
ployees in that time have received a 
6-percent increase. This increase will 
bring them up just about to the 18.5 
percent which people in private industry 
have received. 

This is the only opportunity the postal 
employees will have to obtain a raise 
They are affected by high prices just as 
are the employees in private industry. 
I think the postal employees deserve an 
increase. If you do not think this figure 
is correct, possibly down the line some- 
where the correct figure may be put into 
the bill, but certainly they are entitled 
to an increase and this is the only oppor- 
tunity they will have to get it. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. CORBETT]. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been considerable discussion here 
this afternoon about the nature of the 
procedure under which we are operating 
and about the fact that we have not con- 
sidered a rate bill in this body to date. 
Let me report to you that the House 
Committee on the Post Office and Civil 
Service reported a rate bill last May 
23. To date, as the chairman told me 
when I interrogated him last week, he 
had not yet requested a rule from the 
Rules Committee. 

Now, then, we passed a rate bill out 
with a substantial majority, and despite 
all this talk and confusion we know the 
practical facts of the matter are, as the 
gentleman from Georgia just stated, if 
we wanted a consideration of these bills 
we had to utilize the discharge petition 
because of the parliamentary roadblocks 
that were in the way. I know that year 
after year after year since 1945 instead 
of the Bureau of the Budget, the com- 
mittee and the representatives of the 
employees getting together and negoti- 
ating and trying to find out the right 
thing to do, we have had to have these 
trials by strength. Instead of getting 
the right answers we are getting answers 
that come out of conflict. It is not the 
right way to legislate and, believe me, 
I say the folks who signed the dis- 
charge petition are not the ones who 
are to blame for the situation in which 
we find ourselves. They need not 
apologize for what they have done. 
Someone else is clearly to blame. 

Two things are eminently clear. Some 
adjustment in these salaries is both 
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necessary and desirable. It is just too, 
“bad that we cannot arrive at the right 
answer through proper procedure. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison]. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, as 
has been stated, this bill provides for a 
flat $546 salary increase across the 
board for postal field service employees. 
This means approximately $10.50 per 
week and 26 cents per hour for those 
on an hourly basis. 

In our committee, while the dis- 
charge petition was pending—before 
the hearings started—we heard every 
witness who asked to appear before the 
committee. In fact, all of the postal 
organizations were heard and 93 Mem- 
bers of Congress either appeared per- 
sonally or submitted statements in sup- 
port of this legislation. 

The committee was not in complete 
agreement at the beginning on $546. 
Some of us wanted more, and some 
wanted less, Frankly, and in all fairness, 
this was the figure arrived at and it 
was a compromise. It will equal an 
overall pay raise of about 12.5 percent. 

The statement is made that this is 
inflationary. Well, it is not actually 
inflationary, or as much so as suggested 
by the opponents of the bill, for the 
reason that the cost of this increase of 
$546 to the postal workers is approxi- 
mately $279 million or four-tenths of 1 
percent of the budget recommendations 
for this year. From 1951 to date the 
postal employees—and we take level 4 
because that is where 70 percent of 
them are—have received an increase in 
these 6 years of approximately 7 per- 
cent, whereas in many industries the 
workers have received an increase over 
this period of time of as much as 30 
percent. 

Remember, Mr. Speaker, that last 
week the Members of this body author- 
ized over $3 billion in foreign aid. In 
one breath the opponents of this bill say 
it is inflationary, that it is going to cost 
too much, but if you consider the budget 
recommendation for foreign aid and the 
manner in which the House cut down the 
amounts, the reduction will more than 
take care of the $279 million cost in- 
volved in this bill. 

I believe I can argue on a sounder 
basis that this is an economy measure 
in that the present turnover in postal 
employees exceeds 100,000 a year—about 
20 percent—and it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 50 percent or 50,000 of those 
turnovers are due to insufficient pay. 

According to the Hoover Commission 
report and recommendation it costs the 
Government $3,000 to indoctrinate a new 
employee, which alone would mean a sav- 
ing of $150 million if postal employee 
turnover is reduced by only one-half as 
a result of approval of the $546 pay raise 
in this bill. This would go a long way 
toward paying the $279 million cost of 
the $546 increase provided by the re- 
ported bill. : 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has expired. All 
time has expired. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. THOMP- 
son] that the Committee on Rules be 
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discharged from further consideration 
of House Resolution 249 providing for 
the consideration of the bill H. R. 2474. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill H. R. 2474 
to increase the rates of basic compensation 
of officers and employees in the field service 
of the Post Office Department, and all points 
of order against said bill are hereby waived. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to exceed 
2 hours to be equally divided and controlled 
by the author of the bill and a Member who 
is opposed to said bill to be designated by 
the Speaker; the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. This special 
order shall be a continuing order until the 
bill is finally disposed of. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 249, the 
Chair designates the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Murray] to control the 
time in opposition to the bill H. R. 2474. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2474) 
to increase the rates of basic compensa- 
tion of officers and employees in the field 
service of the Post Office Department. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 2474, with Mr. 
Mutts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr, Chairman, it is only fair that the 
Members of the House be informed of 
the reasons for my support of H. R. 2474, 
as reported from your Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. The reported 
bill as amended, provides a $546 salary 
increase for all postal field service em- 
ployees except rural carriers and fourth- 
class postmasters, who would receive a 
12-percent salary increase. 

In my judgment—and it is amply sup- 
ported by the record—our postal em- 
ployees clearly have established their 
right to an increase considerably above 
the $546 figure. I introduced H. R. 2474 
for that purpose. At the same time, I 
recognize that other factors have been 
injected into consideration of postal pay 
legislation which, as a matter of prac- 
ticality, will require settlement for a 
figure somewhat lower than I believe is 
justified, 
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My view that a pay increase well above 
the $546 provided by the reported bill is 
warranted, remains unchanged. But I 
am willing in a spirit of compromise to 
agree to a reasonable and practical set- 
tlement in the interest of immediate 
action to relieve the truly desperate 
plight of hundreds of thousands of postal 
employees. That is why I am supporting 
the $546 increase recommended by the 
overwhelming majority of your Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee in the 
reported bill. 

Mr. Chairman, prompt action is im- 
perative so that the postal employees may 
have the salary increases they deserve 
before this session of Congress ends. It 
is my considered opinion that an emer- 
gency situation of unprecedented propor- 
tions now exists within the postal field 
service. Almost daily we hear predic- 
tions, from those charged with the re- 
sponsibility for conduct of the postal 
establishment, that postal service of one 
kind or another will have to be curtailed. 
Basically, the reason assigned is increas- 
ing costs. Yet, at the same time, they 
appear blind to the fact that the postal 
workers—without whom not one letter 
or package would move—likewise are 
faced with ever-rising costs and do not 
have the unlimited resources of our great 
Government to fall back on when they 
must have additional income. 

This present situation is an emergency 
not only for the employees, but for the 
postal service itself. What we have been 
proud to call the greatest communica- 
tion system in the world shows definite 
evidence of deterioration—a falling off of 


quality of service that is linked directly. 


at least in good part, to inadequate sal- 
ary scales. I can tell them that there is 
no measure they could take which would 
be more helpful to improve service than 
to give evidence of their sincerity by 
support of, rather than opposition to, 
adequate salaries. The employees, to a 
man or woman, would respond with 
redoubled efforts. They, too, are proud 
of the service. But they also have an 
obligation to themselves and to their 
families. 

POSTAL SALARIES ARE THE RESPONSIBILITY 

THE CONGRESS 

I ask the Members of the House to 
consider, at the outset, the position of 
our postal employees in respect to their 
earnings. They do not have—and do 
not want—the right to take certain 
actions available to employees in private 
industry to enforce their salary requests. 
They must rely entirely on the Congress 
and, I am sure, feel that their trust is 
well placed. They look to the Congress 
to provide them a fair day’s pay in return 
for a fair day’s work. In short, they 
must rest their case with us. 

I am confident that this Congress will 
again demonstrate, by overwhelming ap- 
proval of this legislation, that we are 
keeping faith with our postal employees. 

The record is conclusive proof of the 
right of postal employees to this $546 
salary increase, as a minimum. Exten- 
sive hearings before the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee developed per- 
suasive reasons showing the necessity 
of pay increases at this time. 
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Unfortunately, in the past 5% years 
the Congress has not been as responsive 
as it was earlier to the just requests of 
postal employees for pay revisions. In 
the preceding period, from 1946 through 
1951, they received annual salary in- 
creases totaling $1,370. From January 
1952 to the present they have received 
a woefully inadequate basic salary in- 
crease of only 6 percent which became 
effective more than 2 years ago, on 
March 1, 1955. 

During this 5-year period industrial 
workers in many of the major industries 
received approximately 18.6 percent in- 
creases in pay as compared to the postal 
worker total of 6 percent. 

INCREASED COSTS AFFECT EMPLOYEES AS WELL AS 
THE POSTAL SERVICE 


In the 344 years between the 1951 pay 
raise and the 1955 pay raise the cost of 
living, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, increased 3.07 percent, In 
the 2% years since, it has spiraled up- 
ward more than 4½ percent. It shows 
no evidence of stopping its upward curve, 

Now, this cost increase is directly re- 
lated to the problems of the postal serv- 
ice, and is so argued when postal of- 
ficials want to increase postal rates or 
decrease postal services. Yet, almost in 
the same breath, they reject any consid- 
eration of its effect on their employees, 
It is as much as to say that rising costs 
affect them, and thus the Congress 
should give them more money to carry 
out their responsibilities—but that the 
same cost increases have no effect on 
their 500,000 employees who should be 
satisfied to struggle along at their same 
old inadequate salaries. 

Much has been said about improved 
management in postal service in recent 
years. Isubmit that one evidence of bad 
management in any enterprise is to be 
completely out of step in salary and other 
personnel matters. Your postal man- 
agement is out of step with management 
in private enterprise, at least so far as 
concerns salaries for its employees. 

Since 1952, average hourly straight- 
time earnings of employees in manufac- 
turing industries have increased 18.6 
percent. The 6 percent salary increase 
grudgingly given postal employees in the 
same period certainly suffers in com- 
parison. Clearly, on this basis if on no 
other, the increase provided by the re- 
ported bill, an average of 12½ percent, 
is fully justified. 

Witnesses representing organizations 
of postal employees testified and sub- 
mitted proof that thousands upon thou- 
sands of postal employees must seek ad- 
ditional outside employment, or have 
their wives or children work, in order to 
make ends meet and support their fam- 
ilies. It should be noted that postal em- 
ployees are family people. I believe that 
a larger proportion of them are married 
and raising families than in any other 
large segment of Government or private 
industry. The family still is the key- 
stone of our economy and our Nation. 
FRINGE BENEFITS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR ADEQUATE 

PAY 


Fringe benefits provided postal em- 
ployees in recent years have been put 
forth by opponents of this legislation as 
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justification for denying postal em- 
ployees a pay increase. Congress never 
intended, and has not approved, fringe 
benefits with any idea that they be con- 
sidered as a substitute for adequate com- 
pensation. No grounds exist for such an 
erroneous impression. As a matter of 
fact, the two most important fringe 
benefits—retirement and group life in- 
surance—have substantially reduced the 
take-home pay of postal employees. The 
Congress clearly intended to provide 
these and other fringe benefits because 
they are deserved and bring the person- 
nel policies of the Government more 
nearly in line with most of private in- 
dustry. 

POSTAL LABOR SHORTAGE DIRECTLY RELATED TO 

INADEQUATE PAY 

Government representatives presented 
a number of statistical charts in an at- 
tempt to show that the postal service 
is not having a difficult time retaining 
and recruiting qualified employees. 
What they did not say was that these 
statistics generally compare the postal 
service and all private manufacturing 
industry. This is not a valid comparison. 
It lumps together all private manufac- 
turing industries, whether good or bad. 
and whether advanced or backward, in 
personnel and pay policies. The only 
reasonable comparison would be between 
the postal service and those major pri- 
vate enterprises which have established 
a record of progressive and attractive 
personnel and pay policies—such as we 
certainly should have in the Federal 
Government. 

Failure of postal salaries to keep pace 
with those in private industry have made 
it extremely difficult, and often impos- 
sible, for postmasters in all parts of the 
country to retain career employees or 
recruit new personnel. 

I will cite one example, which I am 
sure is typical of the experience of many 
Members of the House. The largest city 
in the district I represent is Baton 
Rouge—a city not classified as having 
a critical labor shortage. Yet, the post- 
al service constantly is advertising on 
both television and radio, asking people 
please to seek positions at the post office 
because they do not have sufficient per- 
sonnel to carry on the operation of the 
Baton Rouge post office at this time. 
Leading private industries in Baton 
Rouge, on the other hand, report that 
they have a wealth of talent available 
for their positions, with many applica- 
tions on file that cannot be accepted, and 
that their career employees are anxious 
to stay with them. The difficulty facing 
the postmaster obviously is caused by 
the fact that private industries are pay- 
ing far higher wages than the post office 
and thereby attracting all of the young 
people to industry rather than the post 
office. 

Furthermore, the Postmaster General 
himself pointed out, during the hearings, 
the need for an increase in the entrance 
salary for clerks and carriers in many 
post offices. He stated, and I quote: 

Now, much has been said, as I started to 
say, about this big turnover. It is true that 
we have it. But it can be corrected to a 
major degree by a very simple piece of leg- 
islation, the identical legislation that was 
passed by the 83d Congress giving the classi- 
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fied workers, through the authority given 
to the Civil Service Commission, the oppor- 
tunity to adjust starting levels in critical 
areas where there is labor shortage or ex- 
cessively high rates of pay in comparison to 
the Post Office Department. 


The reported bill will provide a mod- 
est salary increase of $10.50 a week— 
26 ½ cents an hour—for most postal em- 
ployees, and will permit the entrance 
salary for most positions in the postal 
service to be increased from $3,660 to 
$4,206 a year. This would answer the 
need pointed out by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

POSTAL EMPLOYEES ARE VICTIMS, NOT CAUSES, 
OF INFLATION 

The principal objection to a postal pay 
increase that has been interposed by the 
Post Office Department and the Bureau 
of the Budget is the claim that it will 
set off inflationary pressures which will 
damage our economy or raise the cost of 
living. The great majority of our com- 
mittee members agree that, on the con- 
trary, this modest pay increase will help 
reduce the heavy debts and obligations 
of postal employees who are now forced 
into credit financing for many of the 
commodities they purchase. 

It has been well said before our com- 
mittee that refusal to provide adequate 
incomes on the ground that increases 
will be inflationary is like suggesting that 
a victim of appendicitis operate on him- 
self. These postal employees, working 
for fixed incomes set and controlled by 
the Congress, are the defenseless victims 
of inflation that has come about through 
no doing of theirs. They merely ask to 
be relieved of the unfair and excessive 
portion of the economic pressure caused 
by infiation which has fallen to their lot 
because of their salaries lagging so far 
behind our expanding economy. 

POSTAL SALARY INCREASES LAG BEHIND PRICES 
AND INDUSTRY PAY 

During the past 6 years, while postal 
employees received a meager 6 percent 
basic salary increase, industrial employ- 
ees have received several rounds of wage 
increases and private industry has en- 
joyed recordbreaking profits. Prices of 
all basic commodities to the consumer 
likewise have been increased repeatedly. 
Just last month the United States Steel 
Corp. announced an average $6-a-ton 
steel price increase and other steel com- 
panies undoubtedly will take similar 
action. 

The question, therefore, is not whether 
this pay increase will in some remote way 
contribute to inflation—and in my opin- 
ion it will not—but, rather, how the 
postal employee is to meet the tremen- 
dously increased living cost already 
forced on him, and how the postal estab- 
lishment is to maintain a reason- 
able standard of service without grant- 
ing adequate pay adjustments to 
the employees. Surely, the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. Frankly, I consider 
these arguments about the inflationary 
effect of a postal pay raise as a bogeyman 
that simply does not exist. Based on 
current economic trends, most authori- 
ties agree that our Nation will continue 
to enjoy economic growth and pros- 
perity. A Nation that this year can 
afford the largest peacetime budget in 
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history, a Nation that is wealthy enough 
to give billions of dollars each year to 
other countries, certainly is able to spend 
four-tenths of 1 percent of its budget— 
representing the $279 million cost of the 
reported bill—for a well-deserved pay 
increase for its postal employees. We 
will receive in return a great deal more 
in the way of improved postal service, 
through ability to retain and recruit top- 
notch workers in the postal establish- 
ment. 

PAY RAISES WILL NOT DISTORT POSTAL PAY 

SCHEDULES 

Another bugaboo raised by opponents 
of this legislation is the claim that it will 
distort the postal pay schedule and the 
relationship between the various levels 
of salaries and the duties and responsi- 
bilities of positions. This does not hold 
water, If there be any distortion, it is 
caused solely by artificial compression 
from the top, that is, by refusal to raise 
the salaries of the comparatively few 
higher level positions to where they 
should be in relation to the duties and 
responsibilities. We have had a ceiling 
clamped on to keep the top salaries at 
a certain level, and now this is being 
used as an argument to keep salaries at 
the lower levels—where the great ma- 
jority of employees work—below a fair 
and reasonable wage. The rank and file 
employees, the 350,000 clerks and car- 
riers and rural carriers who actually 
move the mails, should not be penalized 
in this manner. There will be no dis- 
tortion of pay schedules or position 
ranking caused by this bill. It merely 
brings the lower salaries more nearly 
into line with what they should be and 
extends this principle through higher 
levels so far as is practical, 

It is pointed out also, in this connec- 
tion, that when the Postal Field Service 
Compensation Act of 1955 was enacted 
the Postal Field Service Schedule, ap- 
proved by the Post Office Department, 
provided a top salary of $14,800 in level 
20. The starting salary for the clerks 
and carriers, in level 4, was $3,660. Last 
year, in Public Law 854, the top salary 
was increased by $1,200, to $16,000, and 
levels 18 and 19 were given comparable 
increases. Yet the starting salary for 
the clerks and carriers remains today at 
$3,660. Assuming that the Post Office 
Department was correct in its original 
approval of the $14,800 ceiling, as related 
to salaries for lower levels, then it fol- 
lows that at least proportionate increases 
should have been given to all levels— 
instead of just the top 3—to prevent 
distortion when Public Law 854 was 
approved. 

INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY JUSTIFIES SALARY 

INCREASES 

Increased productivity of postal em- 
ployees never has, in my recollection of 
many years of service on the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, been ac- 
knowledged by responsible administra- 
tion officials as a factor in affecting pay 
adjustments. This is at least as impor- 
tant a factor in salary determinations 
as budgetary considerations, changes in 
costs of living, and other matters that 
have been given weight in the committee 
consideration of postal pay raises. 
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In the past 6 years—when their basic 
salaries have increased only 6 percent— 
postal employee productivity has in- 
creased by an amazing 17 percent. In 
the past 4 years, the volume of mail 
handled has increased about 15.5 per- 
cent. Next year’s postal budget provides 
for a man-hour increase of only 4.1 per- 
cent above 1953, although the volume 
increase will continue and probably ac- 
celerate even further. Further, the en- 
tire man-hour increase represents car- 
rier service, caused by extended delivery 
requirements in mushrooming urban and 
suburban areas—a factor largely beyond 
control in terms of increased produc- 
tivity. There are only so many miles 
that can be walked and so many homes 
that can be served in a working day. 
More carriers are needed to cover more 
miles and more homes. In short, the 
full volume increase has been shouldered 
substantially by the employees without 
any comparable increase in man-hours. 

In many private industries the pro- 
ductivity factor alone, with such a mag- 
nificent record of accomplishment, 
would fully justify the modest pay raise 
provided by the reported bill. 

RURAL CARRIER PAY ADJUSTMENT 


I will say at this point that I intend 
to offer an amendment to equalize the 
increase for rural carriers at $546, at an 
appropriate time in the proceedings 
today. 

POSSIBILITY OF VETO NOT CONTROLLING 

The threat of a veto, whether it has 
been made or will be made, should not 
influence this Congress. In 1954 Presi- 
dent Eisenhower refused to sign a 5 per- 
cent pay increase bill for postal em- 
ployees, then the following year recom- 
mended a 5 percent basic salary increase 
plus reclassification adding 1.5 percent 
average increase for a total of 6.5 per- 
cent. The next year he approved a bill 
providing for a larger increase—an ayer- 
age increase of over 8 percent in postal 
field service salaries—that became Pub- 
lic Law 68, 84th Congress. 

With respect to the cloud of a pos- 
sible veto, I think our best approach 
will be an overwhelming vote for this 
legislation as the answer of the legisla- 
tive branch to the executive branch and 
particularly to the President’s advisers 
on the postal-pay question. 

In this same connection, much has 
been said of President Eisenhower's let- 
ter of June 14 to the chairman of our 
committee. ‘The President rested his 
conclusion largely on his—and I quote— 
“several appeals this year to private cit- 
izens to observe restraint in everything 
that could add to the inflationary pres- 
sures on our economy.” Hardly had 
this letter been written when his ap- 
peals were answered by the announce- 
ment by the United States Steel Corp. 
of a price increase of $6 per ton in this 
most important commodity. This alone 
could justify considerable modification 
of the position of the executive branch 
on postal-pay legislation since the writ- 
ing of this letter. 

SUMMARY 

In summary, as pointed out in the re- 

port of the Post Office and Civil Service 
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Committee, there are three pressing rea- 
sons for enactment of this legislation. 

First, postal employees should be 
granted increases comparable to those 
which have been granted wage earners 
in private industry since 1951. The na- 
tional pattern since that time has been 
an increase of nearly 5 percent each 
year. The pay increase provided in this 
bill of 1244 percent in the average salary 
of postal employees will eliminate a part 
of this inequitable condition. 

Second, the increased efficiency and 
productivity of postal employees justified 
legislative action to prevent a higher 
turnover rate. Adequate compensation 
should be provided in the entrance sal- 
ary—level 4—to attract better qualified 
employees in the postal service. 

Third, surveys by responsible, impar- 
tial groups, such as the Heller Commit- 
tee for Research on Social Economies, 
have pointed out that for the average 
American family of 4, husband, wife, and 
2 children, in urban areas a yearly in- 
come in excess of $5,000 is required to 
support such families on a modest basis. 
The new report says over $5,500. The an- 
nual salaries of most postal employees 
fall far short of this basic minimum. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge, and expect, the 
wholehearted support of the Members 
of the House for this necessary legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman spoke 
of accepting the compromise. Does the 
gentleman still want his original bill? 
Does he think it ought to be passed? 

Mr. MORRISON. I think a figure 
higher than $546 should be approved. 
But I voted for $546 and I am support- 
ing $546. I think that is the highest 
amount it is possible to obtain under the 
circumstances at this time. 

Mr. HALLECK. Was there any pos- 
sibility of getting the gentleman’s orig- 
inal bill out of the committee? 

Mr. MORRISON. We did not vote on 
my original bill. After hearing testi- 
mony and when the amendments were 
offered, there was no motion offered for 
the full amount. 

Mr. HALLECK. There was no motion 
offered, then, to bring the original bill 
to the floor? 

Mr. MORRISON. The gentleman 
means in the committee? 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes, in the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. MORRISON. No, there was no 
motion for the full amount. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Myr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Is it not true that in 
1939 the average salary of the factory 
worker was less than the average salary 
of the postal worker, but today the aver- 
age salary of the postal worker is less? 

Mr. MORRISON. The gentleman is 
substantially correct, yes. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Is this bill going to 
cost a billion dollars, or less? 

Mr. MORRISON. The bill on which 
we are going to vote is going to cost a 
little in excess of $279 million, as is con- 
tained in the majority report. 
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Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. I think the gentle- 
man’s case might be considerably 
strengthened if he pointed out that from 
the years 1946 to 1951 the cost of living 
went up by a much higher percentage 
than it has from 1951 to 1955. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to commend the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Morrison] and also the mem- 
bers of the Post Office and Post Roads 
Committee for bringing the postal pay 
raise bill to the floor of the House. Of 
course, I realize that an amendment to 
H. R. 2474 will be offered from the floor 
of the House to reduce the $546 across- 
the-board annual increase for postal 
workers which this bill calls for and I 
hope the amendment is rejected. 

The cost of living in the Calumet 
region of Indiana which comprises the 
Congressional district which I represent, 
is on a par with the extraordinarily high 
cost of living in the Chicago district be- 
cause this area adjoins the city of Chi- 
cago on the south. Every Member of 
this House realizes that the cost of liv- 
ing has risen each month since last April 
and has gone up 7.7 percent since 1951. 
This increase of the cost of living is the 
average over the Nation but in the 
Chicagoland area, it is much higher than 
in the rural localities. The postmasters 
in Hammond, Gary, East Chicago, Whit- 
ing, and other localities in my district 
have constant difficulty retaining postal 
employees and also hiring competent 
substitutes for vacancies occurring on 
account of low salaries. The efficiency 
of the postal service in my area has de- 
creased to such an extent that business 
and residential patrons are registering 
constant complaints. The Calumet re- 
gion is a great steel producing area. 
The wages of the average steelworker 
have gone up 56 percent in the same 
period of time that the postal workers 
have gone up 14 percent. It is astound- 
ing to know that as compared to 14-per- 
cent increase in postal wages during the 
same period, textile workers’ wages have 
increased 63 percent, furniture workers’ 
59 percent, chemical workers’ 58 percent, 
lumber employees’ 73 percent, and the 
same average increase in wages obtains 
in almost all the skilled-worker crafts. 
In a survey that was made recently in 
the Calumet area, it was revealed that 
60 percent of the wives of postal workers 
are compelled to work outside of the 
home or the postal worker himself must 
secure outside overtime work to meet the 
high cost of living. This fact no doubt 
contributes to the.low morale among 
postal employees, not only in my area, 
but in all the metropolitan areas 
throughout the Nation. 

I do hope this legislation calling for a 
substantial postal salary increase will 
pass the House and be enacted into law 
before this session of Congress adjourns. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield. 
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Mr. ANFUSO. I wish to congratulate 
the distinguished gentleman from Louisi- 
ana on the very fine statement which he 
is making and also for the study which 
he has put into this very important sub- 
ject. I believe, as every other Member 
believes, that the Post Office is a service 
and that the people who work in that 
service and give it to the people of the 
United States are entitled at least to 
the same salary adjustment, to the same 
benefits as other workers in our land. 

For all of those reasons I am going to 
vote for this pay increase and I urge all 
Members of this House to do likewise. 

It is my view that the increases pro- 
posed in this bill as modified are not out 
of proportion. Certainly, present salary 
rates paid to postal and Federal em- 
ployees are out of proportion in the light 
of the constantly rising cost of living; 
hence, salary rates should be increased 
to a more realistic level so that these 
people are adequately compensated for 
their services and are enabled to make 
ends meet. 

When Congress enacted Public Law 68 
in 1955, many of us in Congress were well 
aware of the inadequacies of that law. 
The postal and Federal employees were 
most especially aware of the fact that 
the salary increases provided in that law 
were entirely too low. It is a well-estab- 
lished fact by this time that pay in- 
creases granted in recent years by the 
Government to postal and other workers 
have not kept pace with the steady up- 
ward movement of the cost of living, 
which is now at its highest level in our 
history. 

In many instances it was found that 
the wage scale for postal workers has 
lagged behind the wage scale in private 
industry. It is a fact that unskilled 
laborers in private industry were being 
paid higher wages than postal workers. 
For example, in 1939 the average weekly 
wage for all factory workers was $23.86, 
while the entrance salary for postal 
workers at that time was $30.76. At the 
present time, the average weekly wage 
for factory workers is $82, but the en- 
trance salary for letter carriers and 
postal clerks is only $70.36. How can 
any Member of this Congress consist- 
ently vote for foreign aid and deny 
equality in living to American workers? 

Thus, in 1939 postal workers’ salaries 
were about 30 percent higher than the 
wages paid to factory workers, but today 
postal workers receive about 15 percent 
less pay than factory workers. Propor- 
tionately, this is a substantial difference, 

Let me cite for you another striking 
example. A comparison was recently 
made between the salary structure of 
postal workers and that of employees of 
the New York City government, with 
some very interesting results. The en- 
trance salary for workers in the New 
York City Department of Sanitation is 
$3,950 per annum, with 3 yearly increases 
which bring up the annual salary to a 
maximum of $5,050. In other words, 
after 3 years of employment a New York 
City sanitation worker receives $5,050 
per annum, plus uniform allowance. 

How does this compare with the salary, 
let us say, of a letter carrier? The en- 
trance salary of a letter carrier is $3,660 
per annum, the maximum salary he can 
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obtain is $4,710, but for this he must 
put in at least 25 years of service. This 
is exclusive of uniform allowance of $100 
per year. Actually, the maximum auto- 
matic grades go up to $4,410 per annum 
and the longevity grades follow after 
13, 18 and 25 years of service in the 
Post Office Department. The compari- 
son between the postal worker and the 
sanitation workers speaks for itself. 

And here is another interesting com- 
parison. New York City policemen and 
firemen start out with a salary of $4,000 
per annum. One year later their salary 
is increased to $4,200; 2 years later they 
receive $4,700; 3 years later it is $5,315. 
On October 1, 1957, they are scheduled 
to receive a $150 increase, and on Janu- 
ary 1, 1958, they will receive an addi- 
tional increase of $150, making a total 
increase of $300 by next January. This 
will give them an annual salary of $5,615 
after 3 years of service, plus $150 uni- 
form allowance. Thus, the average 
policeman or fireman of New York City 
will by next January earn about $1,200 
more per year than the average letter 
carrier. 

Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising to find that the Post Office 
Department encounters difficulties in re- 
cruiting competent employees who will 
remain with the postal service and make 
a career in it. Low salaries are no in- 
ducement for a family man to make a 
career in this field when he needs more 
and can earn more in private industry 
or elsewhere, so as to provide his family 
with a more decent standard of living. 

In order to augment their earnings, 
it has become customary for many postal 
workers in recent years to take on a 
second job or to encourage their wives 
to seek employment. Many employees in 
the lower income bracket find this 
situation intolerable as they struggle 
along to maintain their family, the up- 
keep of the houshold, the education of 
their children, and to maintain an ade- 
quate standard of living. 

I understand that in due time it is 
planned to bring up for consideration a 
bill to increase the present postal rates, 
in order to provide greater income for 
the Post Office Department. I say to 
you in all sincerity that I cannot and 
will not vote in support of such measure, 
unless I know in advance that part of 
this income from higher postal rates will 
be used for salary increases for postal 
workers. 

Adequate pay inereases for both postal 
and Federal workers are long overdue. 
These people are entitled to an adequate 
increase to cope with the cost of living 
which has gotten out of hand for many 
of them. No one, I am sure, will question 
the fact that postal and Federal em- 
ployees are a hardworking, loyal, and 
conscientious group. 

I sincerely believe they deserve a fair 
remuneration for the important services 
they perform in keeping our Govern- 
ment functions operating smoothly and 
efficiently to the benefit of the Nation 
and our economy. I think we take them 
and their services too much for granted 
and should give them greater considera- 
tion. Let us show them the same kind of 


loyalty and consideration we demand of 
them. 


July 22 


Mr. Chairman, today we have the op- 
portunity to grant to these people a sub- 
stantial pay increase and to afford them 
a fuller opportunity to maintain a decent 
standard of living commensurate with 
the rest of the country. I urge you to 
approve this bill by an overwhelming 
majority, so that there is not the 
slightest doubt as to how this House 
stands in the matter. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 20, 1957. 
Re discharge petition bill H. R. 2474 provid- 
ing for increased salaries for postal 
workers. 

Dran COLLEAGUE: There have been nu- 
merous rumors about what will be before 
the House when the discharge petition, pro- 
viding for the consideration of H. R. 2474, 
comes to the floor Monday, July 22. 

So that you may be correctly informed as 
to the true and correct facts, I submit the 
following information: 

When the discharge petition is called up 
Monday July 22, H. R. 2474 will come before 
the Committee of the Whole for considera- 
tion. The said bill, H. R, 2474, which will 
be considered, is a bill which was over- 
whelmingly reported by the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service with an amend- 
ment striking out all after the enacting 
clause and inserting language providing for 
an across-the-board pay increase of $546. 

At the appropriate time, I propose to offer 
an amendment to said committee amend- 
ment which would give the same salary in- 
crease of $546 to the rural mail carriers. 

From the Members that I have talked to, 
it is my humble opinion that on final pas- 
sage this bill will be enacted by an over- 
whelming vote. I will certainly appreciate 
your vote and your cooperation. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES H. Morrison, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. MORRISON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON, I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I believe that when the 
gentleman says this measure helps large- 
ly the lower salaried people he really is 
saying that it goes into food, clothing, 
and the necessaries of life, which is cer- 
tainly not inflationary when it is spent 
that way; and then to settle the argu- 
ment once and for all that this is not 
inflationary, we in this House have just 
cut the foreign aid bill by twice as much 
as the pending bill will cost and thus 
have made a place for it in the budget 
where it has always been opposed in the 
past without a rate increase. I am will- 
ing to pass it, but we have already made 
a place in this budget for this very 
bill. I think the gentleman understands 
what I mean. 

Mr. MORRISON. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. I 
want to congratulate the gentleman on 
511 speech he is making in favor of this 

ill. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
committee I rise in support of the bill. 
I have favored an increase in pay for 
postal workers as necessary for the pres- 
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ervation of orderly distribution of the 
mail. The all-too-large turnover in 
many of our larger post offices has 
caused dissatisfaction among many of 
our citizens, despite the most earnest 
efforts of the postal workers to handle 
the growing volume of mail. 

We cannot expect to retain the long- 
time postal workers and those who are 
new to the Department without recog- 
nizing that all too many of these work- 
ers now have two jobs or have their 
wives work in order to make ends meet. 
We cannot expect applicants to look on 
the postal service as the honorable pro- 
fession it has been for many years when 
workers in the most menial jobs can 
earn more money in many localities. 

Certainly we are all aware of the need 
for economy in Government. We are all 
aware of the need to prevent any infla- 
tionary influences. But must postal 
workers become second-class citizens and 
are the only ones to hold the line on 
wages? I am convinced that the Amer- 
ican people favor pay increases for post- 
al workers. They are willing to pay 
more for their mail service so the De- 
partment will have funds to balance 
against the cost of increased pay for the 
postal workers. 

Certainly we cannot expect postmen 
to stay in jobs where they receive only 
enough money to meet the bare neces- 
sities. When Government employees 
must work at two jobs to pay insurance 
bills and medical bills, there is some- 
thing wrong. Not only does efficiency 
decline, but interest also suffers when a 
man must hold two jobs. 

The House should keep faith with our 
career postal workers and with the mail 
users of the country and approve a pay- 
increase bill today. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. Can the gentleman in- 
form me as to whether or not, if this bill 
is passed, it will be necessary to have a 
supplemental appropriation bill passed 
during this session of Congress or risk 
curtailment in the postal service? 

Mr. MORRISON. I think that ques- 
tion should be directed to the Committee 
on Appropriations. Frankly, I do not 
know. Is the gentleman on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations? i 

Mr. GUBSER. No; I am not. I am 
asking the gentleman. It is my under- 
standing that if the Postmaster General 
were to conform with the Antideficiency 
Act and if this bill were to become law, 
it would be necessary to have a supple- 
mental appropriation bill passed during 
this session of the Congress. 

Mr. MORRISON. All I can say to the 
g2ntleman from California in answer to 
that question is this, that in all of the 
time that I have been in this House when 
we have passed increases for postal em- 
Ployees and classified employees there 
was never a question as to whether they 
would be paid or not. I have never 
known ‘an instance in which any Fed- 
eral employee did not receive his Federal 
pay check, and I do not see any reason 
to change that at this time, unless the 
gentleman knows more about it than 
I do. 
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Mr. GUBSER. The gentleman should 
not interpret my remarks as saying 
something in opposition to his bill. It 
is a practicality and a reality, however, 
that we should consider. 

Mr. MORRISON. If it will make the 
gentleman happy, I will be glad to take 
it up with the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

I want to say to the Members of the 
Committee that I do not believe in the 
whole time that I have been on the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice—and I have been on that committee 
since the Reorganization Act created it— 
I have ever seen a better and a sounder 
or more logical case made than the case 
now made by the postal employees for a 
raise. We have given them salary 
raises before and reported out bills for 
salary raises before, but never before at 
any time do I think they have made as 
solid and as good and as reasonable and 
as strong a case as they made on this 
particular bill. I can assure you gentle- 
men that 93 Members of this body, be- 
sides those who signed the discharge 
petition, appeared or gave statements in 
support of this legislation, and there was 
not one Member out of the 93 who did 
not support this bill. 

I do not know of anyone who came 
before the committee in opposition to 
the bill except the Postmaster General 
and his staff and the representatives of 
the Bureau of the Budget. I asked the 
gentleman representing the Bureau of 
the Budget if, had the President rec- 
ommended this legislation, he would be 
taking an opposite position to the posi- 
tion in opposition to postal pay increases 
which he took at that time, when he 
appeared. Yes, he said, he would be 
in favor of it, instead of against it, if 
the President of the United States had 
recommended this legislation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Does not the bill that 
the petition asks to come before the 
House call for $1,800? 

Mr. MORRISON. That is true, but 
that bill was amended by our committee 
by an overwhelming vote to provide a 
$546 increase. 

Mr, HOFFMAN. Did you not by im- 
plication, when you signed that petition, 
agree to vote for $1,800? 

Mr. MORRISON. You better ask 
each member. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Well, you signed it. 

Mr. MORRISON. You asked me a 
question. Let me answer it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MORRISON. You asked about 
each member signing it. I signed that 
petition, frankly, because I wanted to 
be sure that our committee was going 
to hold hearings on it, and the commit- 
tee did. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then, you did agree 
to vote by implication for the $1,800. 

Mr. MORRISON. I do not vote by 
implication. When it came up for a 
vote, I voted for the $546 increase. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Then, you aban- 
doned the $1,800. 

Mr. MORRISON. Well, you can in- 
terpret it any way you want to. 
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you. 

Mr. MORRISON. You can interpret - 
it any way you want to, so long as it 
pleases you. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I do not want to be 
pleased. I would feel bad if you did. 

Mr. MORRISON. In conclusion, I 
would like to bring this matter before the 
Members of the Committee. This ap- 
peared in the U. S. News & World 
Report in August 1956. The heading is 
“Inflation Race—Who’s Ahead, Who's 
Behind.” It starts off with 1939 and 
covers the situation up until August 1956. 
In: terms of pay increases as related to 
rising costs during that period coal min- 
ers are up 107 percent; cigarette fac- 
tory workers are up 84 percent; lumber 
workers are up 73 percent; papermill 
workers are up 65 percent; textile work- 
ers are up 64 percent; investors in stock 
are up 63 percent; furniture makers are 
up 59 percent; metal miners are up 59 
percent; chemical workers are up 58 
percent; steel, copper, and aluminum 
workers are up 56 percent; metal prod- 
uct workers are up 56 percent; and so 
on down the line, until you get almost to 
the last one which shows Federal Gov- 
ernment workers are up 14 percent and 
are next to the last in the list when you 
leave out the bondholders and retired 
Federal workers. 

In other words, in this comprehensive 
list of American workers, the Federal 
Government workers—which classifica- 
tion includes the postal workers and all 
others—stand fourth from last. They 
are up just 14 percent. That compares 
with various groups who have moved 
ahead by percentages ranging from 59 
percent on up to 107 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the Mem- 
bers of the House give this bill an over- 
whelming vote. Frankly, there have 
been many opinions, pro and con, as to 
whether the President will veto the bill. 
That is not our responsibility. That 
alone is his responsibility. We have this 
bill before us and it is our responsibility 
to act on it. I ask the membership for 
its favorable consideration. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I wish to compliment my 
colleague from Louisiana on the splendid 
statement he has made and associate 
myself with his remarks, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
compliment the gentleman on the re- 
marks made with regard to the postal 
pay raise and associate myself with. his 
remarks and ask unanimous consent 
that I may revise and extend my remarks 
at the conclusion of his remarks. 

There is no department of the Gov- 
ernment more directly concerned with 
the everyday life and activities of our 
citizens and the orderly functioning of 
our business world than the postal de- 
partment. We are prone to overlook 
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that which has become commonplace 
and to take for granted the many con- 
veniences and fine services available to 
us. Should our postal system fail for 
just 1 day, think of the havoc that would 
be created, The personal mail we re- 
ceive is a very important item in our 
daily existence. We visit, renew old 
acquaintances and friendships and find 
new ones via the mails. Business would 
come to a standstill if mail were sud- 
denly stopped. Our communities, cities 
and States would become far apart if 
the connecting link afforded by our 
postal service were to be severed. 

Our postal service is only as good as 
the men who make up that service. In 
my opinion, we owe a vote of thanks for 
a job conscientiously well-done to the 
men and women of the postal service, 
What better way can we say thank you 
than by rewarding faithful service with 
a well-deserved salary increase. It is 
only just and proper that the salaries of 
postal workers be commensurate with 
their duties and responsibilities. In 
private industry, in the business world, 
among laborers and professional men, 
et cetera, increased incomes have been 
enjoyed. Despite the importance of 
their jobs, postal workers as a whole 
have not advanced salary-wise as they 
should. The time for an adequate ad- 
justment upward in their salaries is 
overdue. 

I am very glad to lend my vote and 
-wholehearted support to H. R. 2474. I 
hope a sufficient number of my colleagues 
feel as I do so that this bill to increase 
the postal workers salaries may be 
passed without further delay. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

Mr, REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
it is my opinion, H. R. 2474 ought not 
to be approved in its present form. At 
the proper time, when amendments are 
in order, I shall offer a substitute for 
what is described as the committee 
amendment, my substitute provides for 
a pay increase of 5 percent in the annual 
compensation of postal employees. It 
will also grant authority to the Post- 
master General to increase the salaries 
of employees in the fourth step of the 
classification level of these positions. 
The salaries of these clerks and carriers 
would be increased where it is found 
that such action is necessary to recruit 
and to retain postal employees. This is 
similarly granted by legislation approved 
in the 83d Congress to the Civil Service 
Commission in respect to classified civil- 
service employees. 

I think a review of this situation is 
timely. We have received hundreds of 
letters from postal employees and their 
representatives asking Members to sup- 
port H. R. 2474 introduced by the dis- 
tinguished Member from Louisiana. 

This bill provides from $1,500 to $1,800 
to all employees in the Postal Service 
in whatever grade or rank they are em- 
ployed. Twenty-three Members of this 
House introduced similar legislation. 
Representatives of groups from all dis- 
tricts came to Washington in support of 
this proposal. The cost of that bill, as 
the gentleman who just left the floor has 
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suggested, would be something over $1 
billion. 

We held hearings on that measure. 
The hearings on the bill are printed and 
are available for the members. Unfor- 
tunately we did not get the benefit of 
the testimony of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. MORRISON], 
with respect to the provisions of his bill. 

As a matter of fact there has been no 
explanation or testimony to or for the 
committee as to how the proponents ar- 
rived at the figure of $546 increase 
across-the-board to all postal employees. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Not at this mo- 
ment. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished 
chairman of the committee asked the 
gentleman if he would like to explain his 
bill. He told us he would rather. testify 
at the close of the hearings. I am not 
complaining about it. I just say that it 
is unfortunate for members of the com- 
mittee they did not get to hear the dis- 
tinguished member give a complete ex- 
planation of the merits of his bill that 
caused so much correspondence and pub- 
licity among postal workers. The postal 
workers were also entitled to have his 
testimony on such an important bill. 

I hope he will give a full explanation 
to the House as to why he abandoned his 
own bill. Also how he arrived at the 
figure of $546. Just what does it repre- 
sent? I do not criticize. I just want it 
explained. It was not explained to our 
committee. 

As the gentleman from Michigan has 
just stated, he did not even ask us to 
support his bill, H. R. 2474, in the com- 
mittee. He submitted a different pro- 
posal. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Not now. 

I have no objection to his submitting 
this amendment. I would like to know 
how he arrived at such a different pro- 
posal. 

Mr. MORRISON. Just a minute; will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Not now. I will 
yield later on. 

This proposal carries an increase of 
$546 to all employees across the board, 
irrespective of their grades or position, 
except rural mail carriers and fourth- 
class postmasters. They receive a 12- 
percent increase. 

The cost of the committee amendment 
is $317,500,000 and not $279 million. It 
is $40 million more than the majority of 
the committee stated it cost. If we adopt 
the proposal, the normal chain of reac- 
tion throughout the Government service 
will result in similar increases for an- 
other million Federal employees, and 
rightly so. Employees in the classified 
service and members of the armed serv- 
ices are also entitled to a pay increase. 
As a matter of fact, this action has 
begun. On July 18 our committee ap- 
proved an 11-percent increase for classi- 
fied employees at a cost of an additional 
$532 million. The total cost of salary 
increases for postal, civil service, and 
Armed Forces, if the pending legislation 
is approved, will amount to about $2 
billion a year. 
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I should indicate that although rather 
complete hearings were held on this pro- 
posed legislation, the hasty manner in 
which this committee considered this 
legislation is shown by the fact that the 
across-the-board annual increase of $546 
would distort pay schedules for most of 
the employees in the postal service. 

For example, a 19-percent increase is 
provided in the salary of a janitor, a 17- 
percent increase in the salary of a clerk 
at a third-class office, and a 16-percent 
increase in the salary of a clerk-typist. 
Yet, at the same time, a committee 
amendment would grant supervisors of 
these employees a 13-percent or less in- 
crease. In some instances subordinates 
would receive more compensation than 
their supervisors. This distortion will, in 
my opinion, affect the morale and create 
dissatisfaction among the postal employ- 
ees as well as service to the public. 

A similar situation existed several 
years ago, but our Committee, after long 
and painstaking efforts, finally enacted 
Public Law 68 in the 84th Congress and 
established a pay schedule for postal field 
service which we believe is modern and 
realistic. It had the complete support 
of the members of our committee. The 
action recently taken by the majority of 
our committee will, I think, nullify our 
best efforts in establishing a fair pay 
schedule for postal field service. 

There are some people who would 
have you feel that Congress has been 
unfair in providing increases for postal 
employees. This is not correct. It is 
not right. Over the past 12 years, I be- 
lieve Congress has intended to be gener- 
ous in increasing salaries of postal em- 
ployees. The largest pay increase 
postal employees ever received was en- 
acted during the 80th Congress. Be- 
tween January 1946 and July 1951 postal 
employees received salary increases 
amounting to $1,370 a year. On March 1. 
1955, they received a basic salary in- 
crease of 6 percent plus a reclassification 
adjustment of 2.5 percent. In other 
words, there has been a 115-percent in- 
crease in the entrance salaries for postal 
employees and an employee who went 
into the service at $1,700 in 1945 is at 
the top level of a clerk-carrier salary 
range and receives 165.3-percent higher 
salary than the salary he received in 
1945. We are informed the cost of liv- 
ing has risen 4.6 percent since the last 
pay increase in March 1955, when postal 
employees received a basic increase of 6 
percent plus 2.5 percent average classi- 
fication adjustment. 

My proposal, if adopted, will provide 
a 5 percent increase over and above the 
increase granted in 1955. It will mean 
that postal employees will receive 7.8 
percent increase in the cost of living 
since July 1955. The proposal, if sub- 
mitted, which is a 5 percent increase for 
all postal employees and adjustments to 
be made by the Postmaster General, will 
cost between $129 million and $170 mil- 
lion. The amendment proposed by the 
committee will cost more than $317 mil- 
lion, a difference of $147 million. I am 
trying to be realistic when I tell you 
that, in my judgment, my substitute is 
the maximum increase that may be ex- 
pected and may have a chance of be- 
coming law. Let me say this, I believe 
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my proposal meets the objections that 
have been made by various groups with 
respect to increased cost of living, as 
well as the ability of the Post Office De- 
partment to secure competent employees 
to take these jobs. My proposal does 
not throw our classification out of aline- 
ment, 

If you feel that the people in the Post 
Office Department have been underpaid 
and that the amount I have suggested is 
inadequate, you will vote against the 
amendment, but let me call your atten- 
tion again to the statement of the Presi- 
dent in a letter to the chairman cf our 
committee which is as follows: 

In view of the tax, budgetary and eco- 
nomic implications, and in view of my sev- 
eral appeals this year to private citizens to 
observe restraint in everything that could 
add to the inflationary pressures on our 
economy, I cannot at this time, in keeping 
with the national interest, recommend en- 
actment of legislation for pay increases for 
postal workers which, as you point out, 
would lead to a pay increase throughout the 
Federal Government. 


I do not want to be in a position of 
giving high hopes to a half million em- 
ployees of Government and make them 
think they are going to get proposed leg- 
islation that is not likely to be enacted 
into law. 

I do not yield to anyone in trying to be 
fair with the postal people of this coun- 
try. I have been on this committee for 
a number of years and at all times I 
have tried to be fair and tried to be real- 
istic. It is easy to propose a bill for 
$1,500 or $1,800 increase. But to secure 
the enactment of a pay increase for 
postal employees is a far different prob- 
lem. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. I want to say that I 
have come to the same conclusion as the 
gentleman from Kansas, namely, that I 
think we ought to pass this 5 percent 
pay increase with the possibility that 
something might happen in the way of 
its becoming law. Iam convinced in my 
own mind, and I feel Iam safe in saying 
what will happen, namely, that the com- 
mittee bill which will cost approximately 
$317 million will not become the law of 
the land. I do not want to place myself 
in the position of saying to my postal 
employees back home that I voted for 
something knowing or feeling they most 
likely will never get such increase. The 
President’s letter of June 14 clearly in- 
dicates his position in opposition to the 
committee bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I would like to 
say this about the turnover. I took this 
from the hearings. Official figures from 
the Department of Labor show that the 
per month turnover or quit rate in indus- 
try is between 1.5 and 3.8 percent per 
month. In the Government it is 0.95 
percent per month. In the postal serv- 
ice it is 0.5 of 1 percent per month. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. CORBETT. The gentleman made 
the statement, and if it is true I think 
we ought to be familiar with the details. 
The gentleman said, if I heard him cor- 
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rectly, that if the committee bill were 
passed there would be instances where 
someone who is a subordinate would be 
making more money than his superior. 
I would like the gentleman to tell me 
how, if we are adding $546 to a lesser 
salary the total could ever be greater 
than $546 added to something higher. 
Can he give me any example of that? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It is because 
the committee amendment further dis- 
torts the Postal Pay and Reclassification 
Act of 1955. 

Mr. CORBETT. Well, it could not be 
accurate, and if it is we ought to amend 
the bill, because $500 added to $3,000 
could never be greater than $5,000 added 
to $350. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I have been so 
advised. An inequitable condition now 
exists in this respect between levels 4 
and 5, and the committee amendment 
further distorts this situation. 

Mr. CORBETT. I am sure the gen- 
tleman will want to correct that state- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I gladly yield 
to one of the hardest working members 
of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

Mr, GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
I listened to the colloquy between the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Rees] and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS]. Iam wondering if the admin- 
istration has signified its approval of 
your amendment which would provide a 
5-percent increase. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. No. I have not 
asked the administration to signify its 
approval. I am not here to ask that 
anybody support my proposal. I am of- 
fering it here for your consideration. I 
think my proposal will come nearer be- 
coming enacted into law, and I think it 
is fair to postal employees and to the 
American taxpayers. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. GUBSER. Is it the gentleman's 
opinion that if the pay raise for postal 
employees is passed and signed into law 
that we will also have to pass a supple- 
mental appropriation bill during this ses- 
sion of Congress, or face curtailment of 
postal service? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I think we will 
have to appropriate more funds for the 
Post Office Department. 

Mr. GUBSER. And we will have to 
appropriate it at this session, will we 
not? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I believe so. I 
do not know any other way to handle it. 

Mr. Chairman, although I may be in 
the minority in respect to this legisla- 
tion, I have the highest respect and re- 
gard for the postal workers of our coun- 
try. They are loyal, faithful public 
employees. They are free of so-called 
isms and security risks. I have always 
supported legislation for their benefit, 
while employed and after retirement. 
The highest increases in salaries granted 
them during a given period was while I 
had the honor of being chairman of this 
great committee. The present chairman 
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(Mr. Murray] was ranking minority 
member of the committee. We worked 
together in securing these benefits. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be in 
position of supporting proposed legisla- 
tion that in my opinion will result in 
disappointment to our postal employees. 

Mr. MORRISON. Since the gentle- 
man from Kansas refused to yield to 
me, I yield myself one-half minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know what 
my distinguished colleague from Kansas 
Mr. Reres] means when he said I failed 
to testify before the committee. There 
have been many bills before the com- 
mittee since I have been a member of 
it, and I have yet to testify for any one 
bill. I thought we were supposed to 
hear testimony and then pass on it. 

I might say that I have never heard 
the gentleman from Kansas himself 
testify before the committee on any 
particular bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I did not have 
any bill there. 

Mr. MORRISON. The gentleman has 
had a number of bills before us in the 
past but he did not testify on any of 
them. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Will the gen- 
tleman yield, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
has consumed 30 seconds. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, an experienced employee is an 
asset to the Postal Department or to any 
other employer. The gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] has, I believe, 
covered all of the basic aspects of this 
bill. I want, however, to call your atten- 
tion to one phase of the bill which I 
think is of considerable importance, and 
that is the question of keeping our 
postal employees in the service. 

I want to call your attention to the 
turnover rate in the postal service. The 
testimony which we had shows that the 
turnover rate in the postal service is 
approximately 22 percent per year, and 
of that 22 percent, about 12 percent quit 
their employment because they either 
could not live on the salary or they were 
able to get better employment, better 
pay, and better conditions in private in- 
dustry. If you will look at page 104 of 
the hearings you will find testimony with 
reference to a poll of postal employees 
that was taken in nine cities in Michi- 
gan, and included in them is the city of 
Detroit. You will see as a result of that 
poll that of the postal employees who 
answered the questionnaire, 44 percent 
of the wives of those employees are work 
ing, taken out of the home. That leaves 
the children in the home without super- 
vision of either father or mother during 
the working hours of the day, and that 
is a serious thing to consider. 

You will find also that more than 60 
percent of those employees who answered 
hold two jobs. Those are the conditions 
under which our postal employees are 
having to work. 

I shall support this bill. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr, CEDERBERG]. 
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Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time to advise the committee 
that I intend to propose an amendment 
to the substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, which would have 
the effect of raising the increase to 742 
percent across the board. 

Why did I provide for a 744-percent 
increase? Had I been able to I would 
have put on a 7-percent amendment in 
the committee; however, the parliamen- 
tary situation precluded my doing so. 
The Subcommittee on the Post Office 
in the other body has already reported 
out a 742-percent increase across the 
board. It did, however, place a tempo- 
rary increase of $240 in addition to that 
for the post office employees, which, I 
think, is unrealistic. The basic amount 
is still 7½ percent. 

What will my amendment do? There 
is another feature which I feel is im- 
portant and I urge that you give con- 
sideration to it because I feel it will be 
very helpful. First, I want to say that I 
make no prediction as to what will hap- 
pen to the bill if the 742-percent rate is 
approved. I will say this, that I believe 
that if the 712-percent rate is approved 
and there is a rate increase we have a 
reasonable opportunity to see that it 
becomes law. I would hesitate to predict 
what would happen to any salary in- 
crease, evenif it is 1 percent, unless there 
is sufficient revenue in the form of a 
rate increase to take care of it. It seems 
to be the generally understood situation, 
and it does not make any difference 
what we say or do here, my prediction is 
that the $546 across the board increase 
will have absolutely no chance of becom- 
ing law. I do not intend to go along 
and try to kid my postal employees and 
go through the same situation we went 
through 2 years ago and come up with 
absolutely nothing. We are on very thin 
ice when we try to base the need for a 
salary increase in the turn-over rate be- 
cause that cannot be justified. I will 
take the hometown of the gentieman 
from Georgia, Atlanta, as far as separa- 
tion is concerned. Look at page 269 of 
the hearings and go to Atlanta, Ga. The 
separation rate for postal employees is 2 
percent, for manufacturing industries it 
is 3.53 percent. The quit rate in the post 
ofice at Atlanta is 0.84 percent, in manu- 
facturing industries it is 1.59 percent. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. The gentle- 
man means by months? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Yes. That is the 
same for the post office as for manu- 
facturing. So by comparison it is not a 
uniaue or unusual situation. 

May I say, too, it is misleading to try 
to say that the Members of Congress 
have not been aware of the problems of 
the post office employees, because they 
have. I will agree that our postal em- 
ployees are entitled to an increase and 
that there are some areas in the country 
where the increase is more definitely 
needed than in others. But it might in- 
terest the committee to know that a 
Statement was gotten up which took in 
all the capital cities of the United States, 
throughout the entire 48 States of the 
Union, and in only 6 of these capital cities 
do the city fathers pay the police and 
firemen more than we pay our postal em- 
Ployees. Taking the city of Baton 
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Rouge, La., from which the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] comes, 
they pay a patrolman an average of 
$3,820, a fireman $3,603. We pay the let- 
ter carriers an average of $4,298. So I 
do not think we should condemn the Con- 
gress of the United States as being 
neglectful. I do say there is a need for 
an increase for our postal employees. 

Another thing that I propose with my 
amendment is this: As you probably 
know, the Postmaster General at the 
present time is required when a new 
postal employee comes in to start that 
employee in the first step of the level. 
My proposal would allow him to start the 
postal employee in either the Ist, the 2d, 
the 3d, or the 4th step, depending on 
the need of the area. In other words, 
if there are particular areas where it is 
very difficult to get postal employees to 
come into the service because there are 
more productive jobs in the area, he 
would have that authority. 

Here is what they would do as far as 
this bill is concerned: A postal employee 
at the present time starts at $3,660 a 
year. My proposal would start him at 
$3,936. But let us assume that there is a 
particular area in one of the large metro- 
politan districts, and I have some prob- 
lems in my own district, and the post- 
master, if the findings definitely showed 
it was necessary to start them at another 
level, could start them at the second 
level. They would then start at $4,070, 
or $410 more than they can start at the 
present time. If he decided it was nec- 
essary to start them at the third level, 
they would start at $4,204, which is $544 
more than they would start at the pres- 
ent time. In such an area where it re- 
quired starting at the fourth level, it 
would be $4,338, or they would start at 
$678 higher than they start at the pres- 
ent time. To me that seems to be a rea- 
sonable way to handle this problem of 
the different area wage rates. 

I recognize, and I think we all recog- 
nize, that there is a reluctance on the 
part of those who represent the postal 
employees to set up any definite areas for 
wages. There is a reluctance also on the 
part of the Department to set up that 
kind of a basis. They recognize that 
there are some difficult problems in- 
volved. But this, I believe, would go a 
long way in solving that particular 
problem. 

What would happen as far as the need 
for financing is concerned? I estimate, 
and I think I have estimated on the 
liberal side, that my amendment would 
cost something in the neighborhood of 
$200 million. It could cost a little more 
if you find many areas that they had to 
be started in steps 2,3, and 4. But a lib- 
eral estimate is about $200 million, in my 
opinion, and that would include the nec- 
essary 644 percent retirement contribu- 
tion that we have to appropriate for at 
the present time. 

I feel a legitimate raise for our em- 
ployees would be about 744 percent and 
it can be justified, and I hope those of 
you on the committee who feel that you 
can support it will do so vigorously, 

Now, I want to say this, in level 4, 
where the bulk of the employees are 
found, here is what my amendment 
would do. Eight thousand plus em- 
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ployes in step 1 would receive $276; 
10,000 in step 2 would receive $285; 9,000 
in step 3 would receive $284; 11,000 
would receive $303; 17,900 would receive 
$331, but 156,964 would receive $330 a 
year. I think that is a reasonable pro- 
posal, and I hope that you will do your 
best to support it. 

And, I will say this. Remember that 
whatever we report out of here, we will 
soon take quick action on the postal rate 
bill. I think the present rate bil] as re- 
ported out is somewhat adequate, be- 
cause we have to go a little further and 
be realistic about this matter. I just 
urge you to go along and see if we can- 
not come up with some kind of a reason- 
able compromise. I predict there will be 
no increase, regardless of the amount, 
that is a flat across-the-board increase. 
I do not think it will be passed. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDZIRBERG. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Your proposal and the 
different starting salaries would apply 
only to new employees? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. That is correct. 
If we have an employee in a given office, 
say at Charlotte, who was in step 2 and 
the postmaster decided that all employ- 
ees ought to start in level 3, then those 
would be placed in level 3. But, it per- 
tains mainly to starting employees, and 
that is the area where we have the big 
turnover, but the turnover in the Post 
Office Department is far less than in 
manufacturing or other industries across 
the country. And we do have acute 
problems and it is particularly in the first 
step level that that is the problem that 
we have. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
hope that this body will shortly have an 
opportunity to vote upon the legislation 
to provide for a salary increase to postal 
employees. This increase has been long 
overdue. The House Post Office Com- 
mittee on June 27 voted to report H. R. 
2474, as amended, to provide for an 
annual increase of $546. If this full 
amount is enacted into law, it will still 
be less than that to which the postal 
employees are entitled if they are to be 
brought up to the level of private indus- 
try and if they are to enjoy the standard 
of living of their friends and neighbors. 

In my home city of Los Angeles the 
transit company uses identification 
checks bearing the following inscription: 
“Los Angeles needs alert young men as 
police officers and firemen—$417 to $489 
per month.” The salary offered by the 
city of Los Angeles as an attraction to 
qualified people to enter public service 
are certainly no more than what the job 
deserves. But consider what the Post 
Office Department pays for the great bulk 
of its employees. 

Most letter carriers, post office clerks, 
and postal transportation clerks start 
at $3,660 a year; or $305 a month. The 
top step to which they progress auto- 
matically is $4,410 a year; or $369 a 
month. Evenif the full $546 reported by 
the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service were to be enacted into law, 
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these faithful public servants would be 
underpaid by national standards and 
certainly by the standards my constit- 
uents have a right to expect. 

While it is possible to understand that 
fixed salaries would lag in an economy 
where for 9 consecutive months the cost 
of living has risen to an all-time high, 
it is impossible to understand the think- 
ing of the administration leaders in op- 
posing an adjustment in the salaries of 
Federal employees. It is incredible to 
me that not only should the adminis- 
tration try to obstruct and prevent ap- 
proval in this House of salary legisla- 
tion, but also that postal employees are 
daily faced with fresh predictions that 
if their bills actually clear the Congress, 
they will be vetoed by the President. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say that I am supporting 
this bill for $546, which amounts to $21 
a pay period for these people in the Post 
Office Department. The turnover in 
California in personnel in the post office 
runs around the lowest I have here for 
about 37 cities, 22 percent up to as much 
as 100 percent. In Los Angeles it runs 
to 25 percent. In Whittier, a town next 
to my district, it runs 23 percent. In 
San Bernardino the personnel turnover 
is 51 percent. 

I have figures here from the Depart- 
ment of Labor which I will seek to put in 
the Recorp later, and from the Veterans’ 
Administration and the National Edu- 
cational Association, which show that 
since 1939 schoolteachers have had a 
raise of pay of 36 percent, steelworkers 
56 percent, lumber workers 73 percent, 
farm laborers 89 percent, coal miners 107 
percent, and Federal Government work- 
ers have been raised 14 percent since 
1939. Now, anyone who will peruse this 
list of figures and then make the argu- 
ment that the postal employees are not 
entitled to a raise just simply does not 
understand the meaning of figures. I 
have tickets here in my hand which are 
given out for passes on the Los Angeles 
transit system asking for police officers 
and firemen at the rate of $417 to $489 
a month, which is far above the average 
that the lower paid postal workers re- 
ceive. These are starting wages only. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. Sr. GEORGE]. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE, Mr. Chairman, 
I hope at the appropriate time to be able 
to offer an amendment or a substitute to 
the bill before us. I have worked, ever 
since I first came to Congress 10 years 
ago, on the distinguished Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and it 
is only since this present session that I 
have left that committee to go on the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

I would like to say that the question 
of the postal employees and their wel- 
fare has always been very near to my 
heart. I think we will all agree, after 
what we have heard here this afternoon, 
that we are of one mind, that something 
has got to be done. We know, if we 
are intelligent and have given thought 
to the problems of the day, that whether 
we like it or not, we are in an inflation- 
ary spiral. How we are going to stop 
it and how we are going to come out of 
it is very difficult to know. Certainly 
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we are not going to come out of it by 
raising prices and then raising wages 
and then raising prices again. Never- 
theless it seems unrealistic to think that 
just one segment of the population, Gov- 
ernment employees and postal employ- 
ees, should be the ones who have to 
hold the line. The line is not being 
held in industry. The line is not being 
held anywhere else that I know of. 

So for that reason, Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me this afternoon, that what we 
want to do here, certainly what I want 
to do here, is to get some legislation 
passed, some legislation that will be 
signed into law, something that will 
work and that we can live with. Year 
after year we have heard this same 
discussion. We have heard the same 
arguments in the committee. I may add 
that we have heard the same witnesses. 
Every time a raise is granted, it comes 
too late and it is too little. In my tenure 
of office I have never yet heard that 
the employees were satisfied with the 
raise that thoy received. I would be 
willing to stand corrected if that is not 
a fair statement. 

Why is that? Well, it is because the 
raise just does not seem to keep pace 
with what is going on. For that reason 
I would like to offer this amendment 
which is based on the escalator clause 
which exists in many contracts in indus- 
try, and which seems to have worked 
very satisfactorily in most cases. 

This amendment of mine would, first 
of all, grant a flat $400 per annum in- 
crease to employees under the Postal 
Field Service Compensation Act of 1955. 
Someone will say, why the flat increase? 
Mr. Chairman, the reason for that is 
again that we have not kept pace with 
the cost of living in any way. For that 
reason we have got to establish a floor in 
this wage scale below which the wages 
cannot possibly go, and I am going to 
work up from there and down to there. 
I was interested to see in one of the pos- 
tal magazines not long ago an article 
about my amendment in which it was 
stated that, of course, it was a very bad 
amendment because the cost-of-living 
increases would go up from what the 
wage scale was today and then might 
go down below it. Of course, that is ex- 
actly what this amendment does not do. 
This amendment, as I said before, estab- 
lishes the floor which will be $400 above 
any scale today. It will also give a 
20-percent increase to postmasters at 
fourth-class offices under the act. 

There is also provided in section 2 of 
this amendment a cost-of-living pay 
adjustment, increase or decrease, based 
on changes in the average basic con- 
sumers’ price index at 6-month intervals. 
These adjustments are $50 per annum 
for regular employees and 242 percent 
of the basic compensation for post- 
masters of fourth-class offices. There 
would be no decrease which would re- 
duce the $400 flat increase for employees 
and the 20-percent increase for post- 
ters of fourth-class offices. There 
steady escalator clause such as that in 
the automobile workers contracts and 
many other labor contracts all through 
the country. 

It is estimated that the additional 
per annum cost of this amendment to 
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the Post Office Department would be ap- 
proximately $172 million for the $400 
flat raise and approximately $20 million 
for each point raise under the escalator 
provision. 

Year after year we have the question of 
pay increases, which we all admit are 
necessary. We know that the cost of 
living not only has gone up but is going 
up. Itis going up while Iam addressing 
you at this very minute. For that rea- 
son, it seems to me only practical and 
only sensible that we should put this es- 
calator clause in any of these pay raises 
so that automatically these employees 
will be taken care of at the time of the 
increases and not afterward, when it is 
too late and when the increases cannot 
possibly be realistic or satisfactory, 

Mr. Chairman, I am willing to state 
here, and I am awfully afraid I will be 
proved right, that this House may pass 
this $546 flat increase and that next year 
it will prove insufficient and inadequate. 
For that reason, I hope that considera- 
tion will be given to the escalator clause 
in this bill and also in any other pay bill 
for Government employees. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? i 

Mrs. ST, GEORGE. I yield tò the 
gentleman from California, i 

Mr. GUBSER. May I compliment the 
gentlewoman on her magnificent state- 
ment and associate myself with hêr re- 
marks, I have introduced an identical 
copy of her bill, which would accomplish 
what the amendment she is speaking 
about will accomplish. I do feel that 
postal employees, despite some of the 
feelings of their national leadership, 
would be far better off if this legislation 
had been in effect for the last 10 years 
than they are today. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. May I say to the 
gentleman that there is absolutely no 
doubt about that fact. May I also tell 
him I have received many communica- 
tions from employee groups that have 
been extremely heartening and that have 
approved the idea of the escalator clause 
in these bills. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I want to say to 
the committee and to the public that I 
know of no one who has been more in- 
terested in, and worked more diligently 
on behalf of the employees in the postal 
service on our committee than the gen- 
W who is addressing us at this 

me. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the very 
distinguished ranking member of the 
committee. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, FULTON. May I likewise join in 
complimenting the gentlewoman on her 
fine statement, and say, as a former de- 
bating coach, that she could certainly 
make any debating team that I ever saw. 
The gentlewoman speaks very well. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE, I thank the gen- 
tleman. I hope that means he will sup- 
port the amendment. 
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Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI]. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
subject we are discussing today is not 
simply a matter of a budget or the 
budget, it is the highly complex prob- 
lem of the budgets of 500,000 men and 
their families. I say men because the 
greater proportion of the postal em- 
ployees are men—heads of families— 
men who have substantial family re- 
sponsibilities. There are only a limited 
number of women employed in the postal 
service, and when employment is nor- 
mal, there are few single men employed. 
The budgets we are discussing today are 
a matter of life and death; they involve 
proper nutrition and proper living stand- 
ards; they involve proper health and 
proper welfare of a large segment of our 
population; they involve an adequate 
education for the coming American gen- 
eration. These budgets are not simply 
a matter of red ink or black ink—they 
are rather a consideration of red blood 
and strong sinews. Last week we dis- 
cussed our line of defense, our preserva- 
tion of the American way of life—today 
we are dealing with what really is our 
first line of defense—people. We are 
striving to enact legislation that will 
preserve the American way of life. 

In America we have made much prog- 
ress in improving our standard of living. 
Every year, every month, and every day 
produces new items to make life a little 
more pleasant, items that expand eco- 
nomic horizons. Our great chemists 
and physicists, our engineers, and tech- 
nicians working in their laboratories and 
in their shops are constantly creating 
new products that create new demands 
that improve our standard of living. To 
keep pace with this rapidly improving 
standard of living, industry generally 
surveys the pay schedules of its em- 
ployees once a year and adjusts their 
salaries to keep up with improving 
standard of living. In dealing with our 
postal employees we have been sadly re- 
miss in our duty. In the past 6 years, 
we have granted them one pay increase. 
The chairman of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee has listed the 
number of pay increases granted postal 
employees during the past few years 
with apparent pride. Compared to pay 
raises secured by others, the record of 
Congress toward postal employees is in- 
deed a sorry one. In 32 years we have 
granted 6 pay raises, always too little 
and too late. Many people today wish 
to make this one too little again—it is 
already too late. 

I was interested in rereading the Eco- 
nomic Report of the President, trans- 
mitted to Congress on January 23 of this 
year, which states: 

Finally the positive elements in the cur- 
rent economic situation augur well for high 
employment which, combined with good 
earnings, should provide consumers with 
the means to spend more in the months 
ahead. The confidence of the American 
people in the strength of the economy re- 
mains high, favoring continued large con- 
sumer expenditures, 


In the light of this most optimistic 


statement, it is difficult to understand 
how opposition to a justified pay increase 
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can spring from the same source. I 
believe that the postal employees should 
be entitled to some of these good earn- 
ings we hear discussed. We know that 
over five million American workers have 
received pay increases already this year. 
We were happy to learn that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, George Humphrey, 
without turning a hand, was able to in- 
crease the value of his holdings from 
$7 million 4 years ago to $12,600,000 to- 
day. Surely in the light of these facts, 
and wallowing in his increased wealth, 
Mr. Humphrey, when confronted with 
the pay increase requests of the postal 
employees should spontaneously shout: 
“Give it to them.” If this was his reply, 
he did not mean pay—he meant des- 
pair—he meant dismay—he meant a 
complete shattering of the once proud 
morale that was a distinguishing mark 
of our fine postal service. Standing on 
tiptoes to peer over his rapidly rising 
breastwork of moneybags, the distin- 
guished Secretary of the Treasury said, 
no, we cannot—it would be inflationary. 

Inflationary, you say, to give a decent 
pay raise to good American citizens who 
have had one pay raise in 6 years? 
Inflationary to give a pay raise to postal 
employees who have to seek outside em- 
ployment to pay their simple living 
costs? Inflationary to give a pay raise 
to men whose wives must work to main- 
tain a modest standard of living? The 
other day I received a letter from the 
wife of a letter carrier who was com- 
pelled to add to her role as a mother 
and housewife and, without business ex- 
perience, seek employment after she had 
passed the age of 40 to supplement her 
husband’s meager earnings. Her fam- 
ily was denied her much-needed service, 
with small children in the family, simply 
because we have not kept pace with 
proper pay increases. 

The postal employee entering the serv- 
ice accepts a position that has a great 
deal of responsibility, requires much 
learning of a special technique that can 
be sold nowhere else—a skill that sen- 
tences him to remain on that specialized 
job or leave it and start over again. His 
only chance for advancement lies in be- 
ing promoted to a supervisory position 
and they are very limited in number. 
These considerations should be weighed 
most carefully when we are considering 
pay increases for postal employees. If 
you have had the opportunity to read 
the Cordiner report recently published by 
the special committee making a study of 
employment in the Defense Department, 
you will find this challenging statement: 

The Federal Government has lost the ad- 
vantage it once enjoyed in the area of fringe 
benefits. In brief, the magnet of interesting 
work and public service is no longer strong 
enough to overcome the pull of higher sal- 
arles in non-Federal employment. 


To readjust salaries so that a given 
class of employees can regain their for- 
mer economic position in our economy is 
not inflationary. To fail, however, to 
adjust salaries so that large segments of 
our population cannot keep up their for- 
mer standard of living, or keep pace with 
the rest of the American population, is 
to bring about an unbalanced economy 
that could very well lead to most serious 
consequences. That is our economic 
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problem today. I can well subscribe to 
the following statement made by the 
Conference on Economic Progress: 

The slowdown in economic growth has 
been due largely to an even greater slow- 
down in consumption growth. Purchases 
by American consumers, measured in 1956 
dollars, grew only 1½ percent from fourth 
quarter 1955 to fourth quarter 1956. The 
deficiency in this consumption now ac- 
counts for 70 percent of the deficiency in 
total production. 

Practically all of this deficiency in con- 
sumption is due to deficiencies in wage in- 
come and depressed farm income. Incomes 
which furnish investment funds have grown 
relatively too fast. From fourth quarter 1955 
to fourth quarter 1956, investment in pro- 
ducers’ durable equipment grew eight times 
as fast as consumption, 


Many leaders in our Nation today are 
blaming the increase in the cost of living 
on labor. We have a constant, contin- 
uous increase in the cost of living. U.S. 
News & World Report of July 12 declares: 
“Living costs to keep going up.” Food 
prices have risen sharply, 10 to 11 per- 
cent in meats within a year—yet the 
workers in food industries are poorly 
paid. Most shocking indeed are the rev- 
elations found in charts that show the 
increase in the cost of food products and 
the decline in farmer profits. No, we 
cannot blame the postal worker or the 
farmer for high prices. We must look 
elsewhere. On this one point, I find 
myself in hearty agreement with one of 
our outstanding businessmen, a man 
who now holds a high place in Govern- 
ment. Iam referring to Charles Wilson, 
Secretary of Defense, who stated in the 
March 1952 issue of the Reader’s Digest: 

I contend that we should not say the wage- 
price spiral. We should say the price-wage 
spiral. For it is not necessarily wages that 


push up prices. It is primarily prices that 
pull up wages. 


Let us take a specific look at the sal- 
aries of postal employees. In 1939 a top- 
grade letter carrier had a take-home pay 
after retirement deductions of $2,026.50, 
Today, after all taxes and other deduc- 
tions, he has a take-home pay of $3,- 
682.06, an increase of 81 percent. The 
cost of living during the same period has 
increased 101.2 percent. To merely keep 
up with the cost of living, his take-home 
pay should be $4,077.32. This would re- 
quire a gross pay of approximately $5,- 
000. The pay bill we have before us to- 
day is merely a cost-of-living-increase 
pay bill. I know we are late and I am 
afraid that we are too little. We have 
made no attempt to take care of the past 
deficiency that has been created by the 
sluggish manner in which we adjust pos- 
tal pay. We have not made a real at- 
tempt to provide a standard-of-living 
increase. 

The Heller committee of the Univer- 
sity of California in August 1956 made 
a study of the amount required for the 
modest budget of a wage earner family in 
the city of San Francisco. The amount 
required, if the worker was renting, was 
$5,592.59 per year; if the worker was 
buying his home, the amount required 
was $5,849.67. I am placing this budget 
in the Recor for your careful study. Do 
you think it is an extravagant one? The 
people in my section of the country 
would criticize it because it does not con- 
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tain any allowance for fuel. Please read 

it carefully: 

New HELLER STUDY INDICATES NEED FOR §5,- 
592.59 FOR RENTER; $5,849.67 ror HOME 
OWNER 
The Heller committee for research on 

social economics of the University of Cali- 

fornia has released a study on a budget for 

the family of a wage earner, consisting of a 

man, woman, boy of 13, and girl of 8. The 

study was based on prices for the San Fran- 

cisco Bay area in September 1956. 

The previous study, made in September 
1955, indicated that a modest budget for a 
family of 4 required $5,465.74 for a renter. 
The new budget shows that during the year 
an additional $126.85 would be required. 
The 1955 budget for a homeowner showed 
the homeowner would require $5,797.90; the 
1956 budget requires $5,849.67. 

It is interesting to note that in the total 
budget for a home renter, only $702 is pro- 
vided for rent. That is $58.50 a month, 
which is an extremely low level of rent in 
any section of the country. The total budget 
follows: 


Budget for wage earner—1A, Total budget 
for home renter (including sales tar) 


Item 


Annual | Percentages 
cost 


tal all other 5 


To 
Food seo 


Away from home 


Alcoholic beverages ---- 
Housing. 
Household operation (utilities, 


laundry supplies, ete.)) 
House 1 (furniture, 
8 Obe): on — r 
Clothing and upkeep... . 
2.2 2.4 
2.5 2.7 
1.9 2.2 
1.7 1. 9 
9.5 10.5 
9.2 10,2 
-3 3 
— — 
Medical and dental care. 436.34 7.8 8.6 
Personal insurance 233. 4.1 4.6 
Commercial life insurance] 119.08 | 2.1 2.3 
Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance 84.00 | 1.5 1.7 
California disability insur- 
AP 30. 00 5 6 
Personal care (barber and 
beauty service, supplies) . 103.85 | 1. 9 2.0 
Recreation ( ons, 
TV. vacation, ete.) 202. 24 3.6 4.0 
Tobacco 94. 12 1.7 1.9 
32, 30 6 «6 
6.33 1 ok 
54. 84 1.0 1.1 
82. 57 1. 5 1.6 
14.75 3 3 


Income taxes are calculated on the total cost of the 
budget using the method of tax computation resulting in 
the lowest taxes which means filing elther joint or sepa- 
rate returns for the State income taxes, but for the 
Federal tax the renter files se returns with standard 
deductions while the owner files joint or separate returns 
with itemized deductions. 


Today we are voting on a modest bill. 
I think $546 is a most modest increase 
under the circumstances. I believe fur- 
ther that this is an emergency meas- 
ure. I think we have a grave respon- 
sibility. I favor the $546 amount be- 
cause I think we can have it enacted into 
law. We have a most serious respon- 
sibility. I do not think we should be 
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influenced by the promptings or threats 
of administrators in Government or 
echoes of administrators in Government 
who do not hold their positions by the 
choice of the people. I do not think that 
we should be stampeded by the think- 
ing and prompting of people who regard 
large increases for high paid employees 
as critical, but moderate pay increases 
for the little fellows as dangerous. 

Postmaster Robert H. Schaffer of New 
York—appointed by this administra- 
tion—resigned as postmaster because of 
the frustrations confronting him in that 
position. In a speech made shortly be- 
fore his resignation, Postmaster Schaf- 
fer deplored the poor salaries paid in the 
postal service. Following is a report of 
his speech as published in the New York 
Mirror: 

All those experts sounding off on inade- 
quate mail service ought to have the post- 
master’s job for about a week and learn 
what life looks like from there, New York 
Postmaster Robert H. Schaffer suggested yes- 
terday. 

He put in a plea for higher salaries for 
postal workers, speaking at the 36th annual 
corporate communion breakfast sponsored 
by the New York Post Office Holy Name So- 
ciety, at the Hotel Sheraton-Astor. 

“The truth is,” Schaffer declared, “that 
even as the Nation’s economy began to ex- 
pand in the last 1930's and through the 
1950's, the salaries of postal workers went 
down and down. Until the time that the 
economic squeeze is lifted off the postal 
workers, no one will be able to say that 
morale is away up there.” 

He said he wished “some of those who sit 
in the seats of the mighty in all branches 
of Government could be made aware of the 
plight of the postal worker, who has to aug- 
ment his Government pay by income from 
outside employment in order to meet his 
family needs.” 

And he added, “A lot of experts outside 
of the department have been trying to 
demonstrate that we have adequate salaries. 


Just let them sit in the postmaster's chair 


for 6 days and they will learn differently.” 


I have had numerous reports made to 
me of situations where postal employees 
seeking Government loans for buying 
homes were turned down because of in- 
adequate income. This indeed is a star- 
tling indictment of the manner in which 
we have treated the salary needs of our 
postal workers. I wonder how many of 
you read a most striking letter in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 8—it was 
inserted by our colleague, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Wier]. The letter was not from a postal 
employee, not from a relative of a postal 
employee, but from the president of a 
Savings and loan association. If you 
have not read it, you should—remember, 
this is a banker talking. The letter 
reads as follows—listen carefully: 

More Pay For POSTAL WORKERS 

I am not a postal worker nor do I have 
any connection with the postal service, but 
nevertheless I am greatly disturbed by the 
plight of the postal employee. 

One reads articles of wage increases of 20 
cents an hour to groups who have been get- 
ting an increase of approximately the same 
amount every year for 10 years running. 
On the same page is the statement that an 
increase in postal pay would cause inflation. 

The postal workers and carriers I know 
have a take-home pay of approximately $60 
per week, 
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Lending institutions consider them as 
poor customers in home purchases, unless 
they can make a 50-percent downpayment 
on a relatively inexpensive home, not be- 
cause they are poor pay, but because they 
wouldn't want them to starve while paying. 

One of the very few items that hasn't 
tripled or quadrupled since the war is pos- 
tage cost. Certainly we could stand an in- 
crease in rates. 

These loyal employees of the postal serv- 
ice have no force they can exert to obtain 
an increase in pay. Consequently they have 
thrown away their pride for a living wage, 
but to no avail. Iam not a believer in radi- 
cal methods to obtain an end, but, in this 
case, even if they have signed a no-strike 
gogo they are certainly justified in strik- 
ng. 

Here is an opportunity for one of our 
long-winded politicians (either side) to blow 
his horn in the right direction and obtain, 
not $10 per week as will be proposed, but 
an increase of $40 per week minimum, for 
the postal workers, They are 6 years behind 


in pay increases, 
Roy C. Larson, 
President, Twin City Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association. 


Are we less sensitive than the banker? 
Are we who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility, unaware of the facts? Do 
we look at our responsibilities with our 
eyes closed? I am aware of the de- 
mands of economy, but the people in my 
district want real economy, not phony 
economy. It is indeed the most expen- 
sive thing we can do to ignore the de- 
mands of postal employees for a proper 
pay adjustment. It is not only unfair 
and cruel to our faithful postal workers 
and their families, but it leads also to 
mortal destruction of our once fine pos- 
tal service. The turnover of employees 
in the postal service today is extremely 
costly, poor morale is costly, and the cal- 
lous attitude of many people in official 
positions toward the proper requests of 
the postal employees may well cause a 
deterioration in morale that will require 
many years to rebuild. 

Defrauding laborers of their wages is 
one of the sins that cry to Heaven for 
vengeance. We are equally guilty of 
defrauding if we withhold all, or if we 
withhold part. If we do not grant our 
postal employees a proper wage at this 
time, we are withholding part of a just 
wage. It is our grave responsibility to 
pay proper salaries so that our postal 
employees can live properly. It is our 
grave responsibility to pay proper sal- 
aries so that we can recruit employees 


of proper loyalty and proper ability. I 


am supporting the Morrison bill pro- 
viding for an increase of $546 a year. I 
wish it were more—I certainly will re- 
sist any effort to make it less. It is our 
responsibility to not only pass it today, 
but to make it stick in the finals. This 
I pledge to do. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the remainder of the time in op- 
position to this bill. 

Mr, Chairman, I do not intend to take 
all of the balance of the time allotted to 
me of 23 minutes. I realize that what- 
ever I say here in opposition to this leg- 
islation will prove futile and will have 
no effect upon your decision since 218 
Members have already signed the dis- 
charge petition. This legislation is be- 
fore the House as a result of a discharge 
petition which was filed on May 15, 
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which is the date that about 2,000 postal 
employees descended upon Washington 
from all sections of the United States for 
the purpose of making a drive on Con- 
gress in behalf of their pay bill, H. R. 
2474, which was introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. MORRISON] 
on January 10, 1957. 

I do not know whether the march on 
Washington had anything to do with 
the introduction of the discharge peti- 
tion upon the first day of the arrival of 
these 2,000 employees in Washington by 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Morrison], but the timing of the date 
of the discharge petition upon the ar- 
rival of this army of postal employees is 
rather significant. On July 11, the dis- 
charge petition became effective when 
the 218th Member of the House signed 
the same. Before that time, and on 
July 8, your Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service had already reported 
out the bill, H. R. 2474, with an amend- 
ment. H. R. 2474, as introduced, pro- 
vided an increase of over $1,800 for the 
great majority of postal employees at a 
total cost of $1,039,000,000. I want the 
218 Members who signed the discharge 
petition to have an opportunity of vot- 
ing on this bill, as introduced. You 
voted to discharge this committee from 
further consideration of the bill, H. R. 
2474, 3 days after the committee had 
reported the bill in to the House. I 
want to see how many Members, if they 
have an opportunity, will now vote for 
H. R. 2474, as introduced, at a cost of 
$1,039,000,000. So for that reason, I 
hope the amendment providing for a 
$546 increase to all postal employees 
across the board from top to bottom with 
the exception of fourth-class post- 
masters, will be defeated and then the 
Members will have an opportunity— 
those of you who signed the discharge 
petition—to vote upon H. R. 2474, as 
introduced. 

On July 8 the committee voted out 
this legislation, with an amendment, 
which provided $546 increase per annum 
for all postal employees, from top to bot- 
tom, with the exception of rural carriers 
and fourth-class postmasters. It gave 
to the fourth-class postmasters and rural 
carriers an increase of 12 percent upon 
their present compensation. The cost of 
this legislation as voted out by the com- 
mittee, according to the Post Office De- 
partment, is $317,500,000. As amended, 
I am opposed to this bill, for three rea- 
sons. First, because it will cost $317,- 
500,000. I have voted consistently for 
economy in this Congress, and I have 
‘voted for practically every motion that 
has been made to reduce the expendi- 

‘tures of the Federal Government. 

I am against it, second, because this 
increase will aggravate the ever-increas- 
ing inflationary spiral. 

Third, because it will distort and put 
out of proper balance the proper salary 
classification structure as amended in 
Public Law 68, which was passed by this 
Congress in 1955, since this amendment 
gives the same increase of $546 regard- 
less of grade or classification and regard- 
less of duties, and regardless of respon- 
sibilities of the various employees. 

My opposition to this bill will have 
no effect. I know my opposition will 
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prove ineffective, and as far as the pas- 
sage is concerned it will be useless for 
me to discuss this matter further. 

However, I cannot remain silent when 
I fully believe that the House will make 
a serious mistake in approving this leg- 
islation. Let me state my reasons briefly 
on these three grounds for my opposi- 
tion. 

First, the bill will add fuel to the ever- 
increasing inflationary spiral which is 
the Nation’s No. 1 economic problem to- 
day. People are becoming more infla- 
tion conscious and are viewing with 
alarm and serious concern the ever-in- 
creasing inflationary trend which is be- 
coming more serious every day, with the 
constant increases in prices and wages. 
This country is on a merry-go-round 
with continuous increases in prices and 
wages and where or when it will stop 
nobody knows at the present. Our econ- 
omy is heading for real danger unless 
it is stopped effectively at once. If 
not checked this creeping inflation will 
soon become runaway inflation. It will 
result in a buyer’s strike and probably 
another recession or depression in this 
country. We cannot go on with this in- 
flationary trend as it has been without 
serious effects to our economy. It must 
be checked and stopped. I say that the 
Federal Government must take more ag- 
gressive and bolder action to check the 
inflationary spiral, and that big business, 
like the automobile and steel industries, 
and big labor organizations like the lead- 
ers of of the AFL-CIO must exercise 
more restraint and statesmanship in 
curbing inflation. I think the big steel 
companies made a great mistake in re- 
cently increasing the cost of steel $6 per 
ton. Continuous wage and price in- 
creases will price goods out of the mar- 
ket, Large excessive expenditures of 
the Federal Government, if continued, 
will have a most devastating effect upon 
our economy. Unless inflation is ef- 
fectively halted soon, there will be a 
buyer’s strike. Wage rates have been go- 
ing up in private industry, but overtime 
in factories is being eliminated in many 
instances. So that the real take-home 
pay of many factory workers has been 
declining on account of this inflationary 
trend. 

I would like to read you some com- 
ments of Secretary of the Treasury 
Humphrey and also the distinguished 
chairman presiding over the Committee 
of the Whole House today, Representa- 
tive WII BUR MILLS, on this question of 
inflation, as set forth in my minority re- 
port on this legislation. 

The chairman of the Fiscal Policy 
Subcommittee to the Joint Economic 
Committee of the Congress, Representa- 
tive WILBUR MILLs, has this to say in his 
report: 

Inflation is a grave economic problem fac- 
ing the American economy today. Failure to 
deal with it forthrightly will result in in- 
creasing hardship for millions of Americans, 


It will impose the costs of economic insta- 


bility on future generations by making 
achievement of steady economic progress in- 
creasingly difficult. 

Public policies must face up squarely to 
the problem of inflation. Restraining in- 
fiation never has been and never will be an 
easy job. It requires making hard decisions 
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in public policies to contend with problems 
which may become increasingly complex, 


I also quote the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Honorable George M. 
Humphrey: 

The financial program of the administra- 
tion for fiscal year 1958 does not include pay 
increases, Enactment of the legislation 
which we are here discussing would require 
an increase in the tax burden or, as an alter- 
native, the very real possibility that the 


budget for fiscal 1958 would not be in 
balance. 


And, further, 
said: 

One of the important ways in which our 
Federal Government promotes price stability 
and sound, long-term growth and prosperity 
for our Nation is through balanced Federal 
budgets, and substantial pay increases now 
would not only destroy the chance for a 
balanced budget but would be inflationary 
and a step toward higher costs of living for 
everyone, 


This legislation is also opposed by the 
President of the United States. A few 
weeks ago the President invited the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Rees] the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice and myself to the White House to 
discuss this legislation. The President is 
opposed to the legislation. He sent our 
committee a message that he could not 
at this time recommend enactment of 
legislation for pay increases for postal 
workers. 

I am further opposed to this increase 
because it is a flat across-the-board in- 
crease, giving $546 to every employee 
from top to bottom with the exception of 
the rural letter carriers and fourth-class 
postmasters. 

This recommendation of the commit- 
tee in this respect is in total disregard of 
our postal classification system. It 
shows no regard for the responsibilities 
and duties of the employees in the 20 
different levels or grades. We have a 
classification system of 20 levels or 
grades set up under Public Law 68 passed 
by this Congress in 1955. These 20 
levels set the pay rates for all postal em- 
ployees from janitor through clerk- 
typist, and on into the higher grades 
according to their responsibilities and 
duties. Yet you are going to give the 
same increase of $546 in this bill for 
those in level 1 as you give to the higher 
levels. It will absolutely throw out of 
kilter and balance our postal classifica- 
tion system. 

Let me show you what happened to 
the postal pay system prior to the enact- 
ment of Public Law 68. Over 11 years 
Congress gave the same increases to em- 
ployees from top to bottom. Twice we 
gave $400; once we gave $450; another 
time we gave $120, and these increases 
were given to everybody from top to 
bottom without regard to their responsi- 
bility or their work or their classifica- 
tion, and we finally had to enact Public 
Law 68 to restore a proper balance to 
our classification system based upon 
duties, responsibilities, and work in the 
various levels of the postal service. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor, the 
cost of living since the last postal in- 
crease was given in 1955 has gone up 
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only 4.45 percent, a little less than 4% 
percent, yet this bill as amended gives 
increases of anywhere from 12, 13, 14, to 
16 percent which is certainly out of line 
with the increased cost of living since 
the last postal increase. 

Much has been made of the allegation 
that postal employees’ salaries have not 
kept up with the cost of living. 

Beginning with the enactment of Pub- 
lic Law 134, 79th Congress, the employees 
in the Postal Field Service have received 
six salary increases as follows: 


Effective date: 


Dec. 3, 1955 (average 


It should be pointed out that the em- 
ployee who was in the entrance step of 
the clerk-carrier salary range in 1945 
was then receiving salary at the rate of 
$1,700 a year. This employee is now in 
the top step of the schedule at a base 
salary of $4,410 plus a longevity increase 
of $100. While the cost-of-living index 
since July 1, 1945, has gone up 54.7 per- 
cent, this employee has received an in- 
crease of 165.3 percent in his salary. 
There has been an increase of 115.3 per- 
cent in the entrance salary of these em- 
ployees over the same period. 

Any way you figure it, the increase in 
salaries for the large majority of postal 
field employees has more than doubled 
the increase in the cost-of-living index 
since 1945. 

In my home city, the postal clerks and 
carriers with top longevity salary are 
receiving today more than school teach- 
ers, policemen, firemen, retail clerks, and 
bookkeepers. 

Let me show you what some postal em- 
ployees will get under this legislation. 

Let us take a janitor. ‘That is your 
custodial service and includes your char- 
men and charwomen. What will they 
get under this bill? They will get $4,326 
in the top longevity grade.. What will 
the clerk in a third-class office get? 
That is a very small office. The clerk 
in that office will get $4,566 in the top 
longevity grade. What will a clerk- 
typist get under this bill, in the top 
longevity grade? $4,866. 

I tell you that the salaries for postal 
employees in the smaller first-class 
offices and the second-, the third-, and 
fourth-class offices are adequate today. 
The employees are not suffering. As you 
know, the employees, the clerks and 
carriers, in the second-class offices, 
which are in small towns, get the same 
salaries as the clerks and carriers in the 
first-class offices. Of course, there is a 
difference in the cost of living in some 
large metropolitan areas, where the 
large first-class offices are located than 
in the towns with second-class offices. 
Yet they get the same pay—many of 
you Members have second-class offices. 
They are in small towns. You know 
what the employees are getting today, 
and they should be well satisfied. These 
employees, generally, are satisfied. 
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I have a letter from a postal employee 
in a second-class office in my district. 
He says: 

Dear Mr. Tom: I know you are being kept 
busy but I just wanted to tell you the public 
is highly pleased on your stand against the 
postal pay raise bill. For the past couple 
of days the newspapers have been mention- 
ing the fact that enough signatures have 
been secured to move the bill from your com- 
mittee to the House floor for a vote over your 
opposition and that of the President. 

Being a postal employee it may not sound 
right for me to write this but I know the 
public is very much against a pay raise at 
this time and you are being highly com- 
mended for your stand. 

Of course, a few postal employees are 
bellyaching about you being against it, but 
it is a very few—you know the kind it is—the 
ones who want everything. 

I just wanted to let you know the people 
around here are very much against a pay 
raise of this kind at this time, and we all 
appreciate your standing for what you think 
is best. 


Here is a letter I received last Friday 
from Washington, D. C., which was 
signed by four Federal employees here: 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MURRAY: We, the un- 
dersigned employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment, read with interest of the recent bills 
presented to Congress to raise the salaries of 
Government employees. As is probably only 
human, we would be more than happy with a 
larger paycheck each pay period. However, 
in the interests of the economy of the Nation, 
economy in government, and the pressures 
that would be exerted for another wage spiral 
throughout the land, we believe it would 
not be in our or the Nation's best interests 
to vote a pay raise at this time. 


Mr. Chairman, the taxpayers will wake 
up sooner or later and call the Members 
of Congress to task for voting for these 
tremendous increases in salaries and for 
other huge Government expenditures. I 
have tried to be a friend of the postal 
employees. I have been one myself, my 
father was one before me, and I want to 
be fair to them, but I am not going to 
stand for the pressure tactics of the 
present leadership of certain union em- 
ployee organizations. I am not afraid 
of them, and they know it. They know 
they cannot dictate to me; they know 
that I will follow my best judgment and 
dictates of my conscience. Since I have 
been a Member of Congress I have in- 
troduced and sponsored much beneficial 
legislation for the postal employees, but 
the heads of the postal union employee 
groups are making unreasonable de- 
mands of Congress today. 

As a final word, I ask the Members 
to examine their consciences as to their 
actions with respect to this legislation. 
If this pay increase is given to postal 
employees, then similar increases must 
be voted for the classified employees and 
members of our military services, result- 
ing in a total pay increase of over $2 
billion. There is no room for hypocrisy 
or demogoguery in this matter of grave 
national interest. 

I know of the tremendous pressure 
the Members of the House have been 
under on the part of these leaders of the 
organized unions of postal employees. I 
want to continue to be fair to the em- 
ployees, but they will never cause me to 
advocate anything that I think is 
against the best interests of this Nation. 
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Right today, throughout the country, 
we have many depressed areas. One of 
the Members of Congress who testified 
before our committee in favor of pay 
increases for postal employees testified 
as follows: 

I have 20,000 people who have been into 
employment offices saying, “I would like to 
have a job,“ and I have another 20,000 who 
are working part time, which means about 20 
percent of the employable force is unem- 
ployed. 


Let us take an average postal worker 
who entered the postal service at 25 years 
of age and works until he is 65 years of 
age, at which age in private industry he 
would be entitled to social security pay- 
ments. This employee receives a base 
Salary of $4,710 a year today. His net 
take-home pay is $3,787 a year. When 
he retires at 65 years of age, he will re- 
ceive $3,591 a year. In other words, after 
he retires, he will continue to receive 
within $200 a year in take-home pay of 
what he received while working. In ad- 
dition, he will receive a paid-up life in- 
surance policy—of $5,000 reducing down 
to a minimum of $1,250—and his widow, 
should she live longer than he, will re- 
ceive a guaranty of practically $1,800 a 
year for as long as she lives. The em- 
ployees have various fringe benefits 
such as annual and sick leave, nightwork 
differential, uniform allowance, group 
life insurance, liberal retirement system, 
military leave and longevity pay which 
cost an additional 29% percent of the 
amount of the total payroll of all em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Chairman, it is useless to say 
more. I just wanted to explain my posi- 
tion, and I say to you today I do not be- 
lieve that this bill with the $546 increase 
from “top to bottom” for all postal em- 
ployegs will ever become the law of this 

and. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI]. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems rather peculiar to me to talk 
about inflation when the Hanna Corpo- 
ration and other steel corporations con- 
stantly increase the rates on steel, a 
basic commodity which affects practi- 
cally all manufactured products in this 
country. Is that not inflation? On the 
other hand they say that an employee 
trying to catch up with the cost of living 
does tend toward inflation. Yes, when 
an employee is paid way above his basic 
needs, it is inflation. On the other hand 
in this case it simply is not so. 

We had before us in the Committee 
Mr. Stans of the Post Office Department 
who cited the example of school teachers 
as an argument that postal employees 
should not receive a salary increase. 
Many teachers receive a base rate of 
$1,846 a year. Let us not forget that 
school teachers’ salaries, although paid 
annually, are for 9 months a year. 
School teachers also have to take part- 
time jobs. How can you compare a 
poorly paid school teacher with a postal 
employee. Yes; they should be paid 
more. On the other hand, I think that 
his argument was very, very unfair and 
impractical. The school teachers of the 
Nation are also underpaid. The admin- 
istration, which opposes this bill, gives 
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lip service about inflation throughout 
this Nation and states that the Federal 
employees should be used as a base to 
stop inflation. Why single out only one 
segment of our economy? 

The total number of Federal employees 
is roughly 4 percent of the total working 
force in this country. Of the 4 percent 
about one-fourth or 1 percent are postal 
workers. Now, if all workers of the full 
working force of this Nation received a 
general increase, there would be inflation. 
On the other hand, when 1 percent re- 
ceives a simple readjustment of pay, it 
is not inflationary. 

Talk as you may against increases, the 
labor force, irrespective of the section of 
the country they come from, will always 
seek to regain purchasing power when- 
ever the cost of living increases. This 
is natural, and especially so when others 
all around are receiving increases and 
Federal employees are not. 

So long as the cost of living continues 
to increase, there will constantly be a 
need to increase the salaries of Federal 
employees in order to keep the agencies 
of the Government properly staffed and 
operating at full efficiency with a mini- 
mum of expense. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentlewoman from 
Idaho [Mrs. Prost]. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, a na- 
tion that can afford to spend $36 billion 
for defense—and over $3 billion for for- 
eign aid—can afford to pay its postal 
workers a living wage. 

We are not paying them a living wage 
now—and we are losing many of our 
finest career men in the postal service 
to other jobs. A letter I received from 
an Idaho post office official just this last 
week made this flat statement: 

In my 27 years in the Boise post office, 
I have never experienced such a high rate 
of turnover or seen morale so low. 


Mr. Chairman, I have here a hand- 
drawn cartoon, done in India ink, and 
sent to me by a constituent from Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. She has pictured a little 
bulldog entitled Low wages” and he has 
grabbed hold of the postal carrier’s leg. 
As he gnaws away, President Eisen- 
hower stands watching, wringing his 
hands and saying, “Well, it may be a 
little inconvenient, but you can still 
work, can’t you?” 

Mr. Chairman, if we are going to at- 
tract and retain the type of postal em- 
ployee who will dedicate his life to the 
postal service, and do his work with 
pride and satisfaction, we must assure 
him decent pay and a reasonable 
amount of security. 

Otherwise, he will go out and look for 


-a job elsewhere—and I do not blame him. 


Here is a letter from a postal worker’s 
wife in my Congressional District which 
tells the story of what the postal worker 
and his family are up against right now, 
far better than I can. She writes: 

This month we had two pay checks, which 
grossed us $340.50. My husband, myself and 
our five children live on this. 

We raise most of our food by part-time 
farming. The whole family works at that. 
We have our own chicken, eggs and meat. 
Last summer, I canned or froze about 800 


Quarts of vegetables and fruit. We are buy- 
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ing a cow so that the children may have the 
milk they need. 

Most of our clothing is hand-me-downs 
altered or cut down to fit the various mem- 
bers of the family. Our budget is too tight 
to allow much for clothing. I sew, bake 
bread, etc., and cut all the corners I can to 
save expenses. 

With my husband’s Christmas overtime 
pay that he managed we bought glasses for 
the oldest boy. That was all the further it 
could be stretched. Our income is so low 
that we don’t pay any income taxes. 


From the same town in which this let- 
ter is written, a 12-cent hourly pay boost 
has just been announced for workers in 
the construction industry. Naturally 
the morale of the postal worker, and his 
wife and children is at rockbottom low. 

The administration argues that this 
postal pay raise bill should not be passed 
until the postage rate raise bill is passed. 

If the Post Office Department should 
pay its own way, why shouldn't all other 
departments pay their way? 

Should Congress pay its own way? 
It costs about $85 million a year for the 
legislative branch. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration takes in about $98 million 
a year, and spends $4.7 billion. We 
don’t try to put the services of the De- 
partment of Agriculture or the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on a paying basis. 

The Post Office Department costs us 
far less than most of the other Govern- 
ment departments—and gives essential 
service to every man, woman and child 
in the United States. 

We have a good postal service—with a 
fine, patriotic body of postal workers. 
They deserve a better deal financially 
than they are now getting. I shall vote 
for the postal pay raise bill before us 
today. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. VANIK]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to support H. R. 2474 with the 
amendment offered by its sponsor, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. MOR- 
RISON]. This salary increase of $546 per 
annum appears to be a minimum this 
Congress can do to provide long overdue 
salary adjustments for employees of our 
postal service. 

The constant increase in the cost of 
living and the continued decline in the 
purchasing power of the dollar has 
forced postal workers to accept a plum- 
meting standard of living. The wives 
of the postal workers have been forced 
to supplementary jobs to bolster family 
income. The privilege of higher learn- 
ing has become almost impossible for the 
children of postal workers. How much 
longer can we compel the postal worker 
to subsidize the cost of the postal serv- 
ice by inadequate and discouraging sal- 
ary levels? 

The American public is in full and 
hearty approval of pay increases to 
postal workers. Several years ago, when 
wage-increase legislation failed because 
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of the administration’s insistence that 
it be made dependent upon postal rate 
increases, there was widespread public 
indignation. A pay increase for postal 
workers is a fair and just obligation of 
this Congress, irrespective of whether 
this Congress provides postal rate in- 
creases. 

In recent weeks, thousands of resi- 
dents of my district have sent me a letter 
or card urging that the quality of postal 
service be maintained and that postal 
employees receive adequate compensa- 
tion. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the American public is in hearty 
agreement that postal salaries must be 
increased in order to preserve the integ- 
rity and the quality of the postal service. 

I am sure that the members of this 
House will consider the plight of the 
loyal and fine Americans who serve the 
Nation so admirably as employees of the 
postal service. They are dedicated to 
the public trust which they serve. They 
have always been modest in their appeal 
for pay increases and their only method 
of receiving adequate compensation is 
by an appeal to Congress. It is our duty 
to provide salary justice for this impor- 
tant group of Federal workers. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Boye] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H. R. 2474. 

As one of the first, and early signers 
and one of the most consistent backers 
of the bill under discussion, it is a pleas- 
ure to take the floor today to assist in 
enacting this very much needed measure. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman 
from Louisiana and the other splendid 
members of the committee for their un- 
tiring efforts. 

Early in the session I appeared before 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee of the House to offer testimony 
in support of this measure. When it 
became apparent that the committee in- 
tended no action, with considerable re- 
luctance I signed the discharge petition 
at my first opportunity and my name 
appears on line 46. 

Not content with the amount of as- 
sistance I continued to work for the reg- 
ular committee process, as did other 
members of our delegation and those of 
us who are sincerely interested in the 
welfare of our postal employees. I be- 
lieve our continued work was responsible 
for the rescheduling of hearings once 
abandoned, and the subsequent moving 
of the bill to the floor for final debate. 

Iam cognizant that the pay raises pro- 
vided by H. R. 2474 are modest, long- 
needed, and most necessary to maintain 
the standards of living of postal em- 
ployees and for the morale and esprit de 
corps of the postal service. 

With more than 60 billion pieces of 
mail being handled annually, with a 
postal force which has not been in- 
creased for 5 years, it is obvious that 
these raises are well earned. 

It is my hope that this measure will 
clear the Senate and be signed by the 
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President this session so that those peo- 
ple who perform a dedicated service in 
delivering our mails day in and day out 
can receive the benefits this year of their 
long-sought: pay increases. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Lane]. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, I listened 
attentively here this afternoon to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. MORRI- 
SON] explain this bill. I want to con- 
gratulate him and compliment him on a 
very well prepared statement. He has 
given to us today many, many reasons 
why the House should be in favor of this 
bill for an increase of $546 for postal em- 
ployees. I notice from the committee 
hearings that there were 124 statements 
made to that committee, and countless 
witnesses testified in person. After lis- 
tening to all of that testimony, the com- 
mittee, as I understand, by a substantial 
majority voted out this bill. 

Again, 218 of our Members have signed 
the discharge petition and there is no 
doubt in my mind that the trend of the 
Congressional thinking is that the sal- 
aries of postal employees must be in- 
creased. 

My only hope, Mr. Chairman, is that 
we will have some action on this matter 
in this session before we recess this Con- 
gress, so that some beneficial legislation 
in behalf of postal employees will be 
passed. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
feel that we may liken ourselves here 
today to members of a board of directors 
of a large corporation, a corporation em- 
ploying 2,300,000 people. Certainly, any 
efficient board of directors of a success- 
ful corporation has the interests and the 
welfare of their employees at heart. So 
it is fitting and proper that we should 
be concerned here today about their 
health, morale, security, and well-being. 

We have heard a lot of charges about 
politics. I do not think there is any- 
thing wrong with any Member of Con- 
gress representing what he feels are the 
best interests of his constituents. I rep- 
resent more Federal employees than any 
other Member of this body and I make 
no apology for having their best inter- 
ests at heart. But aside from the po- 
litical aspects of it, I think it is in the 
part of good judgment that we take the 
welfare of Federal employees and postal 
employees to heart when we consider this 
problem. We cannot ignore their prob- 

è 3 regardless of how small it may seem 
to be. 

Of course, the problem we have before 
us today is the increase in the cost of 
living. We know that the cost of living, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, has gone up 102 percent approxi- 
mately since 1939. We talk about trying 
to bring the standard of living of postal 
employees up to the level which they 
enjoyed in 1939. I maintain that our 
country has enjoyed rapid growth and 
expansion and has made great strides 
and progress since 1939. In the year 
of our Lord 1957 we are enjoying the 
greatest period of prosperity we have 
ever known. I think we should consider 
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bringing our employees not up to the 
1939 level but up to the 1957 level. They 
should be better off today than they 
were in 1939. I hope that 10 years from 
now, 20 years from now, our employees 
as well as all of our people will be better 
off than they are today. 

We know that employees in private 
industry are much better off than they 
were in 1939. In some instances they 
have enjoyed increases in salary of as 
much as 200, 300, and 400 percent. We 
should know that it will be very costly 
to us in the long run if we do not rec- 
ognize this increase in the cost of living 
that our employees have had to bear. 
Their turnover is quite great and it is 
costly to our operation. We have to re- 
place these people. And, let me add 
that the turnover in the postal service 
is much greater than it is in private in- 
dustry, regardless of the statistics which 
have been presented to the committee to 
the contrary. 

Mr. Chairman, a few days ago, the 
United States Department of Labor an- 
nounced that the cost of living has in- 
creased by three-tenths of a percent 
over the previous month. This has been 
the ninth consecutive month that the 
cost of living has risen: The cost of liv- 
ing today is 4 percent higher that it 
was a year ago. 

This simple statistic of a 4 percent rise 
in the cost of living means that more 
than 2 million Federal employees will 
have to absorb the ever-increasing cost 
of living on their far from generous sala- 
ries. It means that during the past year 
the standard of living of the Federal 
employee has declined. 

Again, according to the United States 
Department of Labor, it costs $4,743 to 
maintain in Washington a family of 4 
on an adequate but modest budget. 
Such a budget does not allow for any 
luxuries but merely for thrifty living. 
More than 50 percent of Federal em- 
ployees do not make that much and, 
therefore, have to subsist on a budget 
below what the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor considers an adequate 
maintenance budget. 

The average Government employee 
makes less today than the average coal 
miner, steel worker, automobile worker, 
oil worker, or construction worker. It 
was not always this way. A Government 
position used to be sought after, not only 
because of the opportunity of service that 
it offered, but also because of the good 
pay and fine working conditions that 
Government employees used to enjoy 
compared with other groups in the popu- 
lation. 

This is no longer so. We have allowed 
the status of Government employees to 
deteriorate. Let me illustrate the ex- 
perience of one occupation in the Gov- 
ernment with which we are all familiar— 
that of the letter carrier. The average 
letter carrier today makes $4,383. In 
most American cities this is less than 
is required, for what I called before, an 
adequate but modest cost of living. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that most postal 
employees have to look for a secondary 
job to supplement the income that they 
receive for long hours of work in the 
post office. During the past 10 years, 
the average salary of a letter carrier 
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has increased by 52 percent, but most 
of this increase was absorbed by the rise 
in cost of living, so that during the whole 
decade since 1946, the real rise in the 
wages of letter carriers has been only 
10 percent. Compare this with an in- 
crease of three times as high for work- 
ers in manufacturing, coal, and building 
construction. Even retail employees 
have gained relatively twice as great a 
wage boost in real wages during the past 
decade than those of the letter carrier. 

The lot of the classified civil-service 
employee is not much better. Their 
money wage over the decade between 
1946 and 1956 has increased by 61 per- 
cent, but the average real wage has risen 
by only 16 percent, or half as much as 
that in manufacturing, coal, and build- 
ing construction. 

Over the past 2 years alone, since Fed- 
eral Government employees Have re- 
ceived their last and inadequate salary 
raise, wage rates of the major groups in 
American economy have risen between 
10 and 20 percent. 

Is it, therefore, any wonder that the 
position of Federal employees has cor- 
roded over the years and that the status 
of Federal employment has been seri- 
ously injured? 

In private industry we take it for 
granted that the increases in cost of liv- 
ing and improvements in productivity 
are compensated so that the remunera- 
tion of employees improves with in- 
creases in productivity. Most Govern- 
ment jobs do not lend themselves to 
measurements of productivity, but such 
measurements do not appear necessary. 
It is quite obvious that Government em- 
ployees who perform essential services 
and who help create a climate which 
makes possible the overall growth of pro- 
ductivity should be entitled to share in 
the economic growth of this economy. 

But in some areas where productivity 
of Government employees can be meas- 
ured, like in the post office, we find that 
the rise in productivity has compared 
favorably with that in private industry. 
According to the Postmaster General 
and the Bureau of the Budget produc- 
tivity of postal employees has increased 
at an annual rate of some 3 percent, and 
the best available data indicate that 
these increases are going to continue in 
the future. 

Plain justice and fair play would, 
therefore, require that we grant a sub- 
stantial wage increase to Federal em- 
ployees in order to make it possible for 
them to catch up with the increases 
granted to employees in private industry 
doing comparable work. This in itself 
would be sufficient and good reason for 
granting the increase, but there are oth- 
er compelling reasons which would re- 
quire Congress to raise the wage and sal- 
ary scales of Federal employees. 

Evidence presented before the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
shows that in many cases the Federal 
Government has difficulty in hiring 
suitable personnel to replace those who 
retire or who leave Government employ- 
ment for more remunerative occupation 
outside of Government. 

In addition, independent studies con- 
ducted by the Department of Defense, 
the Civil Service Commission and a 
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Commission especially appointed by the 
President to study the problems of Fed- 
eral pay practices have all concluded 
that in many areas, Federal wages and 
salaries are too low to attract the neces- 
sary caliber of men to perform the high 
level of responsibility that Government 
work requires. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of re- 
ducing the budget and in favor of reduc- 
ing the heavy burden that taxation 
brings upon our population. But we 
cannot accomplish this at the expense 
of the already underpaid Federal em- 
ployees. Failure to enact a fair wage 
increase to Federal employees will not 
constitute a saving but a loss. Failure 
to act now would impair essential Gov- 
ernment services and would, therefore, 
constitute a damage to our total 
economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentlewoman from 
Pennsylvania [Mrs. GRANAHAN]. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, as 
a new Member of Congress I have had 
very few occasions to take the floor of 
the House. But while I am a new Mem- 
ber, I was for many years before coming 
to the House the wife of a Member of 
Congress who was a sincere good friend 
of the postal employees in Philadelphia 
and in the country. 

Therefore, I have been thoroughly 
familiar over the years with the prob- 
lems of the postal employees, as their 
representatives came to see my husband 
at our home to discuss these problems. 
I know that the postal employee over 
the years has been losing ground. His 
standard of living has not kept pace 
with the standard of living of industrial 
workers and most of the population. 

Now I might point out that we require 
the highest of security and loyalty 
standards for our Government em- 
ployees and yet, while expecting every 
bit of their devotion, we have not been 
treating them fairly. 

I sat on the committee day after day 
and listened to high officials of this 
administration tell us it would be infla- 
tionary to raise the pay of postal 
employees. 

This administration does not seem to 
consider the tremendously increased 
rates of return of our banks and lending 
institutions under the tight money 
policy as inflationary apparently, but a 
few extra dollars in the pockets of the 
postal employee, we are told, would 
cause inflation. 

Mr. Chairman, we have inflation now. 
The cost of living is at its highest level 
in all history. The families of the postal 
workers cannot make ends meet. I 
think it is cruel and heartless to say it 
would be inflationary to enable these 
people to live like true Americans with 
a decent standard of living. 

In the last year alone, many of the 
essential costs of running a household 
have been shooting up alarmingly. The 
cost of transportation—of running a car 
to get to work or of taking a bus or other 
public transportation—has gone up about 
7 percent; medical care is up at least 4 
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percent; shoes are up about 4 percent; 
coal and fuel oil are up about 6 percent, 
and so on. 

These are increases in living costs in 
just the last year. Going back to just a 
few years before that, right before we 
had the last fairly good increase in pay 
for our employees, we find that the cost 
of milk and other dairy products has 
gone up 19 percent, cereals and bakery 
products have gone up a tremendous 27 
percent, the costs of household opera- 
tion are up about 25 percent, and so 
on—the figures are shocking in many 
instances. 

In my own city of Philadelphia there 
has been an increase in living costs gen- 
erally in the past year of about 3 percent, 
and that is duplicated in other major 
cities—in Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Washington and many others. 
In Cleveland the increase has been more 
than 4 percent and the same in Houston. 

Now all these facts indicate to me, Mr. 
Chairman, that the raise we contemplate 
voting for here is by no means excessive, 
I would say instead that it is not enough. 
I would be willing to vote for an $800 
increase, knowing that every family in 
the postal service could use that amount 
at least, and knowing, too, that those at 
the lowest level on the salary scale need 
at least that much really to catch up with 
their higher expenses. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SANTANGELO], a member 
of the committee. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this bill, H. R. 2474, as 
amended. 

This bill provides for a pay increase 
of $546 per annum for postal employees, 
or a 12%-percent increase of the aver- 
age salary. 

I support this bill because I believe 
that the defense of our country begins 
not in Vietnam, Cambodia, or the Middle 
East but begins at home, and because I 
believe that the greatest force against 
communism within our borders is a satis- 
fied Government worker, who is proud 
of his employment, satisfied with his 
salary, and is faithful to his duties. 

I believe that a Government employee 
deserves a salary which will permit him 
to work in dignity and to obtain the basic 
necessities of life. I am opposed to a 
salary scale which requires a postal em- 
ployee to hold down a second job to make 
ends meet or requires his wife to leave 
her children to supplement the family 
income. At the present time, postal em- 
Ployees are paying this week’s bills with 
next week’s check or with borrowed 
funds. This condition must not be per- 
mitted; it must not be tolerated. 

The various reports obtained from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and other sur- 
veys show that an American family of 
4 requires an income in excess of $5,000 
to support itself on a modest basis. This 
amount provides only the basic necessi- 
ties and does not permit of luxuries and 
extravagance. The annual salaries of 
most postal employees fall far short of 
this basic minimum and this bill will 
raise postal salaries to meet most of their 
necessary expenses. 

I personally favored a higher increase, 
but in view of the attitude of this admin- 
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istration and the fears which have been 
expressed, I have supported this modest 
increase and do not press for a higher 
amount at this time. 

Criticism has been raised that the pro- 
posed increase will reduce the salary dif- 
ferentials between the higher and lower 
grade employees since all of them will 
receive the same raise. After hearing 
this argument, you would almost think 
that the wage and salary pay schedule of 
postal employees was the Code of Ham- 
murabi which must not be tampered 
with, or the Decalogue which was handed 
down from Mount Sinai. There is noth- 
ing sacrosanct about the classification 
schedule. 

The Postmaster General in opposing a 
salary boost for postal employees has 
stressed the alleged fact that postal em- 
ployees receive higher wages and salar- 
ies than municipal employees doing 
comparable work. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral submitted facts and figures from 
cities which in my opinion were not rep- 
resentative. To check this allegation, I 
had prepared from the Library of Con- 
gress, the facts and figures of 34 cities 
which the Department of Labor consid- 
ers typical metropolitan areas and which 
have been used for measuring the cost 
of living in the United States. The con- 
clusions are revealing. In two-thirds of 
the cases, I found that the average let- 
ter carrier’s salary is two-thirds lower 
than that of teachers, patrolmen, and 
firemen in these cities. 

Finally, the administration argues 
that the wage increase to postal employ- 
ees would be inflationary. In my opin- 
ion, since these services do not produce 
a product the price of which is raised, 
this increase would not be inflationary, 
but would permit the postal employees 
meeting the cost of the present infla- 
tionary prices. In my opinion it is in- 
flationary for the steel industry to raise 
the price of steel $6 per ton because that 
increase reflects itself in your stoves, 
your frigidaires, your cars and in other 
articles. What does the administration 
propose to do about that. If we followed 
the reasoning of the administration, we 
would put the whole burden of control- 
ling inflation on the underpaid postal 
employee or other Federal servants. 
Apart from the questionable ethics and 
justice of such an argument, I believe it 
is also poor business. 

We must realize that if we continue 
to allow the relative position of postal 
employees to deteriorate too long, the 
caliber of employees in this extraordinary 
service will decline and with it will de- 
cline its efficiency. This we must not 
allow. 

In conclusion, I say we have the legis- 
lative duty to relieve our postal employ- 
ees. You shall not press down on the 
backs of our letter carriers a bag of mis- 
ery. You shall not burden them with a 
yoke of penury. 

Pass this bill as amended. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL], a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the legislation designed 
to give a much needed increase to postal 
employees. In my opinion, this pay in- 
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crease is long overdue, especially when 
you compare the take-home pay of 
postal employees with that of other 
groups, 

While we do not call this a cost-of- 
living increase, that is what it is. 

I have talked with postal employees in 
my district, out in Virginia; where I am 
renting while Congress is in session, here 
in the District of Columbia, and on two 
occasions I have stopped in Maryland 
and talked to postal employees there. In 
my home district I am personally fa- 
miliar with the problems of these loyal 
employees of the Federal Government. 
I am reminded that most of them are 
veterans, many of them suffering wounds 
and disabilities, and all of them loyal 
Americans. 

In the case of the regular employee, 
a limitation of 40 hours a week often 
keeps his nose to the financial grind- 
stone, and I know of a number of men 
who told me how difficult it is to clothe 
and feed the family properly, pay the 
doctor, and save even a small bit toward 
the education of their children. I ad- 
mire them for wanting to educate their 
children, and I respect them in their de- 
sires to pay their bills and keep up with 
their other obligations. 

In the case of a substitute, irregular 
hours cause extra expense of going to 
and from work, extra meals, and other 
incidental expense. Lacking a guaran- 
teed schedule, they find themselves some 
weeks making more and some weeks 
making less than the regular employees. 

The rural carrier not only has had his 
mail volume increased in the last few 
years, but the shift of the population to 
the rural and suburban areas, together 
with the increased birthrate, has resulted 
in the growth of the number of patrons. 
The equipment of the rural carrier is 
more expensive, his gasoline and oil are 
higher, but he still occupies a place of 
intimacy in the hearts of the families he 
serves, In addition to his regular duties, 
he performs a thousand personal services 
each week, and the American people are 
glad that he does. The rural family has 
always been able to depend on the rural 
carriers, and that is the way it should be. 

Recently, I heard an opponent to this 
legislation make the remark, “Well, if 
they don’t like the job, why don’t they 
quit?” That was a most unkind remark. 
If any service, outside the military, de- 
mands loyal employees, the post office 
does. I am proud of the post office in 
my town, and I know you are proud of 
the one where you live. I want it to bea 
symbol of outstanding and excellent 
Government service. I want the men 
and women who work there, my friends 
and neighbors, to be proud of the postal 
service and have a great loyalty to that 
service. None of us desires the kind of 
post office which has a constant turnover 
of employees. We want to build up expe- 
rience in the post office as in any other 
important parts of our national picture. 
Postal employees are family men. 

Comment has been made about the 
fact that so many post office wives work. 
That is a significant reflection of the 
American way of life today. They have 
to work, like other wives have to work, 
to meet the family budget. I do not 
think this is peculiar to the post office, 
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but I salute those ladies who do work to 
keep up the family budget. 

Not long ago I stopped at a filling 
station to have a tire repaired. When 
the young man had done part of the 
work, he was waiting for the machinery 
to supplement his work and I had a 
chance to talk to him. I asked him what 
he was doing and he told me he was 
working in the post office and was work- 
ing extra to meet his bills. He was a 
veteran and a wonderful inspiring 
American just like I know at home—a 
post office employee—a good citizen—a 
patriot—in his time. That happened in 
the District, almost in the shadow of the 
Capitol and certainly not more than 1 
mile from here as the crow flies. 

As most of you know, our record here 
has been for economy. Some might won- 
der why I can vote for this pay raise in 
the light of the economy drive we have 
put on in other fields. 

Just like I can vote against foreign aid. 
I saw one item in the budget approved by 
the Congress in which $7 million was 
allocated for what is known as an 
atoms for peace program, when the 
organization set up for that purpose 
could spend $4 million, more or less, 
allocated to them last year. We are 
throwing our dollars at the foot of every 
despot in the world. These post office 
employees are paying their proportion- 
ate share of the taxes from which the 
State Department gets this money to 
waste. 

I believe in doing a little something for 
the boy back home, and it is not good 
economy to have this necessary vital 
service filled with underpaid employees. 
I believe that is the present status. 

We all know that United States Steel 
has recently increased the price of steel 
and that means another stepup to spiral 
inflation, and more hardships on the sal- 
aried employees, especially the postal 
worker. I am for doing something for 
the postal employee, and I ask you to 
support this legislation and I hope the 
President will not veto this bill if it is 
passed. For once during this session of 
Congress, I would like to see Mr. Eisen- 
hower do something for the little man, 
the wage earner. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield. 

Mr. BURNS of Hawaii. Mr. Chair- 
man, in supporting H. R. 2474, I am con- 
scious of a very personal interest—an 
exceptional long-time acquaintance with 
postal employees’ salaries. My mother 
raised her family of four—I being the 
eldest—on the wages of a clerk in the 
Honolulu post office. Though it was a 
job that called for qualifications in ex- 
cess of many other positions paying far 
more, the salary was sufficient only for 
the barest minimum in living standards. 
The family budget was so tight the nor- 
mal requirements could not be met even 
with the loans and debts which accumu- 
lated through the years, 

While this condition existed many 
years ago—my mother is now drawing a 
pension as a retired employee, having 
retired about 1954—I am inclined by the 
report of the committee and by the in- 
formation I have received to believe that 
the postal worker, particularly those who 
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make up the greatest number of em- 
ployees, are not receiving a living wage, 
much less receiving adequate compensa- 
tion for the work performed since pro- 
ductivity has increased 17 percent over 
the past 6 years, according to Postmaster 
General Arthur Summerfield. 

Certainly, those employees who by 
their loyalty and high productive serv- 
ice have accomplished this should also 
have the benefits of their increased pro- 
ductivity in the form of the wherewithal 
with which to pay their bills as well as to 
maintain a decent standard of living. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, the Honorable 
JAMES H. Morrison, and the members of 
the committee are to be complimented 
for their concern with the welfare of 
those whose faithful service expedi- 
tiously carry our communications. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr, FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I heart- 
ily support this pay raise. I believe the 
pay raise in substantial amount should 
be passed by Congress not only for the 
postal workers but for all other em- 
ployees in the Federal Government. 
Every person working knows the impact 
of the rising cost of living on personal 
and family budgets. Secondly, this 
action is completely in line with the 
present industrial pay raises going on 
all over the country. Thirdly, the gov- 
ernmental pay scales are out of line with 
costs of living and purchasing power. In 
the city of Pittsburgh, they pay postal 
workers, in some instances, less than 
they pay day laborers in private industry. 
Fourthly, I think the postal representa- 
tives representing all the various United 
States postal worker organizations and 
as Government employee representatives 
have acted in every way consistent with 
high public service. I hope the chair- 
man of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee when he used the words die- 
tating” or “pressure” did not refer to 
any of the activities of these respected 
and devoted organizations and agencies. 
If he did, I would like to hear it, as I can- 
not let any such inference stand with- 
out denial or explanation. 

From my experience, I challenge any 
Member on the floor to give me any in- 
stance where any member of a postal 
workers’ organization, or Government 
employees’ organizations, or their of- 
ficers have in any way acted by pressure 
or dictating methods. 

From my own experience, I have al- 
ways been treated with courtesy and 
thoughtfulness by the representatives 
and officers of the postal workers and 
Government employee unions. In fact, 
I like the association so well that I 
joined one voluntarily myself and am 
an active dues-paying member. We 
need good, honest, and willing repre- 
sentation for our Government em- 
ployees and postal workers. I am sorry 
there isnot more emphasis on the policy 
of conference table consultation and ne- 
gotiation between Government and rep- 
resentatives of employee organizations. 
We fairminded Congressmen must work 
for this development in improving em- 
ployee relations. 
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I heartily favor a substantial, and 
really a substantial, pay raise for the 
postal employees as well as the Federal 
employees. Everyone has been hearing 
so much about the increase in the cost 
of living, and for the average family it 
has substantially increased. Likewise 
everyone here has heard repeatedly time 
after time the difficulties that postal 
workers are having, particularly, at the 
present wage scales. As a person who is 
interested in good government, I am 
getting pretty tired of always hearing 
that the Post Office Department is a poor 
employer. It is a poor standing to have 
with the public. The person that gets a 
reputation, or corporation that has a 
reputation, for being a poor employer 
very quickly finds that he is not having 
efficient personnel, does not have willing 
personnel, and is not getting the job 
done. In justice to these employees, as 
well as the taxpayers and the public, we 
must at present remedy the lag that has 
become chronic for our postal and Fed- 
eral employees. 

I am glad to say to you in recom- 
mending this postal and Federal em- 
ployee pay increase that I likewise rec- 
ommend a postal-rate increase, 

So many postal employees have their 
wives or their children work or they have 
to take other jobs themselves that ac- 
tually it gives the United States Post 
Office a bad name. I might say about 
the Congressman from Chicago, III., with 
eight children, who testified before the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, he simply could not work for the 
Post Office Department. There is no 
room in the Post Office Department for 
anybody with a large family. Let us face 
it. Therefore, the policies of the Gov- 
ernment on this particular economic 
group militates strongly against families 
because of the low pay scale. I believe 
that policy is an error, that the eco- 
nomics of this country should not be run 
so than any economic group takes more 
of the burden than any other. 

I believe I am one of those Congress- 
men who is classed as a good friend of 
the union man. Iam generally endorsed 
by the AFL-CIO, the steelworkers from 
my district, as a Republican for reelec- 
tion each year. It means that I know 
something of the problems of the work- 
ing people and a good bit about the 
working people’s conditions in my area. 
The Federal Government should treat 
its postal and Federal employees at least 
as well as business treats its employees 
through contracts worked out by volun- 
tary collective bargaining. 

I believe the Congress should feel that 
these Government and postal employees 
are the showcase of the Government. 
They are the Government people that 
the average person in public sees. 

For example, the postman, as well as 
the people working in the post offices 
themselves are the persons that the 
public sees more than anybody else in 
Government. Why then shouldn’t we 
have a real career service in the Post 
Office Department and have these people 
be career persons who are out selling the 
good of the Department? 

In my district I might say that the 
poor postman goes around and every- 
body rather looks at him as a person 
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that is hard up, having a hard time to 
get along, having a grinding time with 
a Government that always gives him a 
pay raise about 2 to 5 years after it is 
due. Then we people in the community 
have to see if we can help him or his 
wife get another job just to make ends 
meet for a decent living. As a matter 
of fact, I hire some of these people oc- 
casionally myself on the side on various 
special jobs just to help them out in our 
area. 

There is another effect that we should 
consider. When the Post Office Depart- 
ment or the Government has a bad rep- 
utation as an employer it is not a happy 
situation. Why not have an enthusi- 
astic team spirit for the Federal and 
postal employees when a real career serv- 
ice works so well in business? 

We have the situation in the Post 
Office Department where the older ones 
in the service are very discouraged, but 
they are loyal. How do you think you are 
going to recruit these fine new young 
people to keep the service going for the 
future when they see this condition 
ahead of them? We employers are go- 
ing to be getting the better ones and I 
might say in Pittsburgh we are having a 
hard time recruiting fine young people 
to replace the better ones that are mov- 
ing into the upper echelons. As you 
heard here today, many times it is get- 
ting to be the people that are marginal, 
that just have the intelligence just to 
get over the lower limit of the examina- 
tions that are becoming the new employ- 
ees of the Government and the postal 
service. My recommendation is, there- 
fore, that there be a good substantial 
pay raise for both the Federal workers 
and the postal employees, and I believe 
it will pay on the matter of efficiency. 
It will pay on the reception the Govern- 
ment gets from the public as well. We 
people in the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee know how necessary it is to have 
a broad general base for the support of 
the Government and know that a narrow 
base makes a weak government, 
Whether our Government is Republican 
or Democratic, whatever it is, I want a 
good broad base support of it, of satis- 
fied people and taxpayers who believe 
the Government renders efficient service. 

Therefore, I would urge you for the 
Government Department that has the 
most contacts with the public, please 
look your best, please. Please have hap- 
py, intelligent, ambitious people out 
front in all Government departments 
that make it look like the Government 
service is a wonderful place and that 
they would like to be part of it. 

Too many young people these days 
feel unless they can get a job that is 
simply a top white-collar job in the Gov- 
ernment they should not even be part 
of the Government service. I feel that 
is an error, and it is partly the Congress’ 
fault. I might end by saying that I vot- 
ed and would have voted for the resto- 
ration of the full amount of the post- 
office funds when there was a cut re- 
cently, because I feel that economy can 
be placed on the wrong basis. It can 
hit too hard on essential services. How 
can I on the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee recommend that we assist foreign 
governments in making up budgetary 
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deficiencies when any government in 
Europe gives better postal service and 
more often—that we are aiding—than we 
get in the United States? 

As you recall, the President now has 
voluntarily cut $500 million from the 
proposal of $4.4 billion he recommended 
to begin with; so we have a $500 million 
saving already in the current budget 
that can be used for a really substantial 
postal and Federal employee pay raise, 
and Foreign Affairs Committee and the 
House have added over $700 million to 
that cut. 

We will likely cut $500 million off the 
foreign-aid program to help the budget. 
As you remember, last year it was my 
amendment that cut the foreign-aid 
program which carried the lower House, 
with over a billion-dollar cut. The $1.1 
billion which we cut the foreign-aid pro- 
gram last year in the House is just where 
the foreign-aid program ended up in 
conference. 

So there is room in the current Federal 
budget without inflation or going above 
administration cost estimates to include 
a really substantial pay raise for postal 
workers and Federal employees. 

I am trying to explain that in neces- 
sary points we must economize, but on 
this particular bill I believe it would be 
false economy for the committee to post- 
pone an immediate substantial pay raise 
for postal and Federal employees, be- 
cause it will hurt the service in the 
future. 

I believe that it is very necessary that 
we have an immediate substantial raise 
for our postal workers at this time. The 
average wage of a post-office clerk in 1956 
was almost $6 per week below the median 
wage in private industry. In 1939 
the average weekly wage received by a 
post-office clerk was above that of all em- 
ployees in private industry. In com- 
parison with 1939 figures, the average 
postal clerk’s actual buying power has 
declined about 15 percent. While the 
postal employee’s buying power remains 
low, the average production worker's 
actual buying power has increased more 
than 100 percent. 

Low salaries make it extremely difficult 
for the Post Office Department to attract 
the top personnel that it needs to operate 
at top efficiency. In the small city of 
Beaver Falls, Pa., located not far from 
Pittsburgh, they have the same difficulty 
in recruiting postal employees that we 
have in Pittsburgh. In Beaver Falls they 
recently advertised an examination and 
received only one application. This is a 
small office having a total of 22 letter 
carriers. The employees in this small 
community find it necessary to hold 
extra jobs just the same as they do in 
our city of Pittsburgh. It is almost im- 
possible to recruit postal employees in 
the city of Pittsburgh. A common labor- 
er is paid $2.40 an hour, and in many in- 
dustrial plants the pay is much higher. 
So, when it comes to recruiting personnel 
in the postal service where the starting 
salary is a mere $1.82 an hour, you can- 
not secure the type of individual that is 
needed to do the highly skilled work of a 
postal employee. 

The average postal clerk serviced 254,- 
609 pieces of mail in 1954; this year he 
will have to service 281,719, and he is ex- 
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pected to increase his production to 287,- 
414 pieces to meet budget plans for 1958. 
President Eisenhower noted in his budget 
message that there has been an increase 
of 11 percent in volume of mail handled 
in the past 4 years with only a 3-percent 
increase in personnel. This greater pro- 
ductivity per postal worker strongly jus- 
tilles a pay increase. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the remainder of the time to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cor- 
BETT], a member of the committee. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, first 
of all, I would like to say that the chair- 
man of our committee, the gentleman 
from Tennessee has always been sincere 
and earnest in presenting the point of 
view which he believes is best for his dis- 
trict and his Nation. I want to com- 
mend him on being sincere and forth- 
right, and I know that extends to the 
other members of the committee from 
other sections, and I know that he ex- 
tends to other members of the commit- 
tee from other sections the same right. 
Many of us who come from high-cost 
of-living areas recognize that the postal 
employees really are suffering from in- 
flation and they are suffering badly. We 
know in summary that the matter of 
dual employment within a family and 
the matter of one individual having to 
have two jobs to sustain a reasonable 
standard of living for their families is a 
correct and valid argument for this pay 
raise. We know also that the cost of 
recruitment and training of new em- 
ployees in the largest city offices has been 
staggering. But, as I have listened 
through the debate today, and the de- 
bates in committee, I can find no good 
reason why anyone except those from the 
small rural areas would feel apologetic 
about supporting this bill. The argu- 
ment about inflation and this bill being 
inflationary simply does not hold water. 
We are trying here to bring the level up 
to the figure that it would have been in 
1939. It is necessary that we do that. 
As the gentleman from Virginia said 
earlier, over and beyond that we have a 
desire for some progress. We want the 
people in the post office to share the 
better things that America produces, the 
same as people on the outside of Govern- 
ment. There is no reason why all the 
people, including Federal employees 
should not have a rising standard of 
living which is the real American dream. 
Why do we say to this group, “You hold 
the line. We are going to put prices up 
everywhere else. We can spend $71.8 
billion for goods and services but we 
have not budgeted anything for you 
folks. You are just people.” 

One other argument I want to address 
myself to, and then I will be happy to 
yield. 

Because this proposed raise is across 
the board some say that therefore it is 
bad. That is not correct. I submit this 
is not a reclassification bill. This is a 
bill to meet the increased cost of living, 
and it costs just as much for the janitors 
to live as it does for people in brackets 
19 and 20. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield. 
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Mr. GROSS. The gentleman spoke of 
the differential between metropolitan 
areas and the rural areas or small-town 
areas. Is it not true that approximately 
80 percent of those employed in the field 
service of the Post Office Department are 
in metropolitan areas? 

Mr.CORBETT. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct. The gentleman also 
knows that no one who has opposed this 
bill because it is a cost-of-living increase 
has come forward with any area pay 
raise suggestion. I believe everybody in 
this House can support this bill properly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Cor- 
BETT] has expired. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, it is well 
recognized that postal employees as a 
group are at a disadvantage insofar as 
they are not paid salaries commensurate 
with average industrial employees. 

It is not in the public interest that this 
group be compelled to bear this handi- 
cap on the assumption that any salary 
raise at this time is inflationary when 
their present deficiency in purchasing 
power is the direct result of the past and 
present inflationary trend. 

That postal employees are entitled to 
a reasonable salary increase is too well 
known to be denied. They are, by any 
yardstick of measurement, entitled to a 
salary adjustment which, together with 
unbroken periods of employment, annual 
accumulations, longevity, and retire- 
ment benefits will assure them an over- 
all equality with employees in business 
and industry. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I strongly 
support an adequate salary increase for 
our postal employees. Postmasters in 
many parts of the country are finding it 
increasingly difficult to employ qualified 
persons who are indispensible to the op- 
eration of an efficient postal system. 
Many of the postmasters report they are 
losing good men for better paying jobs. 
I have also received evidence to the 
effect that many more are delaying seek- 
ing or accepting better paying jobs 
pending present congressional consid- 
eration of a salary increase. 

I should like to give an example of a 
local post office within 15 miles of the 
Nation’s Capital. In this post office, 
there are 66 persons employed. Of 
these 53 are married and have children. 
Of the 53, the wives of 26 have found it 
necessary to seek outside employment 
in order to exist. Thirty of the em- 
ployees at this post office have found it 
necessary to take part-time jobs to sup- 
plement their income. Of the 36 who 
do not have other part-time jobs, 13 are 
fortunate enough to have private sources 
of income. To put these facts a bit 
differently, 33 of the regular employees 
have to supplement their incomes 
through part-time jobs or working wives 
or through other private sources of in- 
come. 

In this office, breaking down the in- 
come by the week, the regular employ- 
ees—including supervisors, have an av- 
erage weekly income for a 40-hour week 
of $66 take-home pay after deductions. 
The substitutes, because they have longer 
hours, have an average income of about 
$72. 
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Should an increase in wages be de- 
layed, it can serve no purpose but to de- 
teriorate service and in the long run, 
will cost far more than a cost-of-living 
wage. 5 

Mr. RAY. Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion, H. R. 2474, as amended by the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
is unsound in principle and will be un- 
fair in its application should it become 
law. Notwithstanding that belief, I ex- 
pect to vote against other amendments 
and to vote for the committee recom- 
mendations because, for the postal em- 
ployees in New York City the proposed 
increase is not more than fair under con- 
ditions prevailing in that area, 

I say that the bill is unsound in prin- 
ciple because its flat dollar increase 
across the board, disturbs basic differen- 
tials which now exist between grades and 
it disregards the differences in costs of 
living and competitive pay situations 
which vary throughout the country be- 
tween small and large communities and 
in other respects. 

I take little satisfaction in voting for 
what I think is a badly conceived bill 
but I cannot ignore the need for fair 
treatment of postal employees in the 
city of New York. That city includes all 
of the district which I represent. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, and 
my distinguished colleagues, I would 
like to rise and say a few words in favor 
of the postal pay raise bill. I feel this 
loyal group of Government employees 
who so loyally and faithfully serve our 
Government and the public, are urgent- 
ly entitled to a pay increase at this time. 
The average postal worker has received 
only a small pay increase in the past 
several years. This fact, in addition to 
the higher cost-of-living level, makes it 
imperative that something be done to 
give him some relief. Where a postal 
employee has a family to support, he is 
reduced to a subsistence level which in 
the face of our present high standard of 
living, makes it impossible for him to 
have more than the barest necessities of 
life without seeking additional employ- 
ment. 

We have certainly worked hard to en- 
act legislation in the interest of the 
farmer, and also the small-business men. 
and now this category of our Federal 
workers is seeking some relief, and I feel 
they are justly entitled to the raise they 
request, 

I do not know whether or not it is true, 
but it is rumored here on the floor that 
the President has sent word to the Hill 
that if this bill is passed, he will veto 
same. If that is true, then I feel the 
President is wielding a club over the 
heads of the Members of Congress. 

I am proud to say that it is my inten- 
tion to support H. R. 2474. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that my remarks may be 
inserted in the Recorp during the gen- 
eral debate on the bill just under con- 
sideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, everybody in Congress knows 
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how I feel about the postal people and 
the carriers and everybody in the offices 
in the cities and towns and the rural 
carriers. I do not know what we Mem- 
bers of Congress could possibly do with- 
out the help of these wonderful workers 
in the postal services. They aid us in 
our regular Congressional work, in our 
private business and during the holiday 
seasons and during our campaigns. I 
do not see how they can stand the pres- 
sure. 

Their work is arduous. Most persons 
do not realize the sacrifices they must 
make and hardships. they endure. 

They are tireless and deserve the best 

there is. It is generally agreed that their 
pay should be raised—that their pay is 
inadequate- 
I hope this bill will be signed by the 
President. I have a feeling it will be. 
Many others have received raises in 
salary. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, last 
week we voted at the urging of the ad- 
ministration for several billions of dol- 
lars in foreign military and economic 
aid. I personally voted for this measure 
with great reluctance because it was 
offered on the heels of a series of de- 
feats for efforts designed to assist Amer- 
ican farmers and other depressed groups 
here in the United States. I felt, too, 
that the measure was weighted too heav- 
ily on the side of military aid rather than 
economic and technical assistance. 

But the point is that we make our- 
selves look ridiculous when we under- 
write costly aid programs abroad and 
then ignore hard-pressed groups here 
at home. Such a group is the American 
postal workers. These faithful public 
servants have been waging a losing bat- 
tle with the cost of living. They are 
being forced to supplement their in- 
comes with after-hours jobs. Their 
wives are leaving the home to work in 
the factories and shops of the Nation. 
Their children are being denied needed 
health and educational opportunities. 

We all lose in this kind of a situation. 
Large numbers of experienced, efficient 
postal employees are resigning from the 
service. To replace and train their re- 
placements is a costly public expense 
that places a greater burden on the 
public than would a modest postal pay 
increase, 

It is not fitting that the world’s most 
powerful Nation should permit its public 
servants to live on a substandard income. 
I strongly urge the passage of the pro- 
posed postal pay increase. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H. R. 2474. 
The efficiency and honor of the postal 
service in this country is at stake. If 
the pay of our loyal and hard-working 
postal employees is not raised to a decent 
level, I fear that much of the competence 
and experience will be lost. It has been 
adequately demonstrated that postal pay 
is lagging far behind the wage levels in 
private employment. Postal employees 
must have this opportunity to earn 
enough to support themselves and their 
families on a decency level. 

It is difficult for me to understand the 
reasoning of opponents of this bill who 
supported salary increases of as much as 
$5,000 for political appointees in the 
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Post Office Department and who now ob- 
ject to paying $5,000 a year total salary 
to letter carriers, clerks, and other postal 
employees for the hard work they per- 
form and the loyal and efficient service 
they give. It is about time that a little 
more attention be paid to these em- 
ployees. A flat across-the-board in- 
crease of $546, as provided for in this 
bill, is the most equitable way to raise 
the pay level of postal employees who are 
suffering the most from the rising cost 
of living. 

H. R. 2474 is a fair bill, it is a reason- 
able bill. It must be enacted if we are 
to keep faith with the devoted employees 
of our postal establishment. Mr. Chair- 
man, we hear all sorts of rumors about 
what the President might do if this bill 
is placed on his desk. I say that we 
must concern ourselves with what is fair 
and right in this matter of postal pay. 
The threat of a Presidential veto should 
not deter us from acting on this bill. If 
we are convinced that postal employees 
deserve this raise, let us pass this meas- 
ure. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, the 
Nation’s hard-working and loyal postal 
workers and their families are looking 
to us today to fulfill our duties and re- 
sponsibilities to them. They have no 
other place to turn. Their fate and 
their future is in our hands. Only by 
enacting the bill before us raising the 
salaries of the Nation’s 500,000 postal 
employees will we be living up to our 
duties and responsibilities. 

There is no doubt that the postal 
worker deserves and needs this pay raise. 
I am getting just a bit tired of the Post 
Office Department and the President 
bragging about how the volume of mail 
handled has increased 11 percent in the 
past 4 years with only a 3 percent in- 
crease in personnel and then turning 
around and opposing a pay increase for 
the people who have made this great 
record of increased productivity possible. 
There has been a net gain in postal pro- 
ductivity of 38.5 percent. This pay in- 
crease, then, is certainly justified by in- 
creases in production and is in line with 
the President’s warning in his state of 
the Union message that the danger of in- 
fiation lies in wage increase not justified 
by increases in production. The Presi- 
dent admitted that the danger of infla- 
tion does not lie in wage raises earned 
through a real increase in productivity. 
Applying his own test of what causes 
inflation this postal pay increase will not 
add to the inflationary spiral. More- 
over, the workers who have made this in- 
creased production in the Post Office De- 
partment possible should share in them. 
Without question the hard working 
postal worker deserves this raise. 

Even more importantly, he needs it, 
and needs it badly. No one denies this, 
not even the President. No responsible 
person has come out and said The postal 
worker doesn’t need a raise now. He's 
making enough to get along.” If any 
have, the facts completely belie their 
argument. The postal worker needs a 
raise so that he can meet today’s high 
cost of living without holding down an 
after-hours part-time job and forcing 
his wife to go out and work besides. 
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Fully half the postal workers in the 
country have outside jobs just to make 
ends meet. They do not do this extra 
work to become millionaires or earn 
unneeded extra cash. They do it out of 
dire necessity; out of an inability to ob- 
tain the necessities of life on their postal 
salaries. Why today the average postal 
worker is actually worse off, by 15 per- 
cent, than he was in terms of actual 
buying power in 1939. His salary may 
be higher but it buys much less today 
than in 1939. I know most of us here on 
the floor today have received letters 
from postal workers back home describ- 
ing in detail their financial state of 
affairs. In a nutshell, their present 
salary just is not designed to cope with 
today’s high cost of living and they need 
this raise to correct that terrible sit- 
uation. 

The fact that a postal pay increase is 
both deserved and needed does not seem 
to impress the administration, the Post 
Office Department heads, or the oppo- 
nents to this bill here this afternoon. 
After listening to the President, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Postmaster 
General, and the Budget Bureau one 
would think that the poor postal worker 
is directly responsible for the high cost of 
living and the inflationary spiral we find 
ourselves in. Of course, they have to 
blame someone. They have to take the 
heat off their own tight money” policy 
and the recent industrywide price in- 
creases which are the real causes of 
inflation. 

The argument that postal- salaries 
should not be increased now because 
such an increase would be inflationary is 
a typical example of just how this ad- 
ministration operates. The fact that 
the postal workers are also the victims 
of inflation seems to be ignored. The 
fact that they need this raise because of 
inflation seems to be overlooked. 

The administration is going all out 
against the postal worker and this pro- 
posed salary increase. Without a blink 
of the eye they come up here and ask 
for billions for defense and foreign aid 
and then turn around and argue that a 
postal pay increase will be inflationary, 
will result in deficit financing, and con- 
tinued high taxes. Why Secretary Hum- 
phrey went so far as to say that this pay 
raise would “seriously impede our prog- 
ress” toward reductions in Federal taxes 
and the public debt. My first question 
is: What progress? The debt is higher 
than ever, interest payments on it are 
higher than ever, and taxes are just as 
high as ever with no relief in sight so 
long as the administration continues to 
oppose tax cuts. It is grossly unfair to 
the postal worker to saddle him with 
the responsibility of reducing taxes and 
the public debt when this administra- 
tion has not been able to do it despite 
all the campaign promises and oratory. 

My second question is: Should the 
needs of over half a million people and 
their families be overlooked now because 
of the possibility of a tax cut sometime 
in the future? This postal pay increase 
bill will not have so great an affect on 
the administration’s fiscal and monetary 
plans as they would have you believe. 
It is an insult to the intelligence of the 
American people to expect them to be- 
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lieve that if the postal workers get a pay 
raise the rest of us won’t get a tax cut. 
Is Humphrey just setting the stage for 
a 1958 campaign excuse when the Amer- 
ican people ask Republican candidates 
why their taxes were not cut like the 
President promised? Could it possibly 
be that the answer is going to be, “We 
tried to cut your taxes but the Democrats 
raised the salary of the postal workers 
and so we couldn’t cut taxes.” The boys 
on Madison Avenue will have to work 
late at night to make that one palatable 
to the American people. 

Why do they not come right out with 
it? This bill will not keep taxes high. 
It will not result in deficit financing any 
more than we have now. It will not af- 
fect the debt or interest payments on it. 
It will not cause a depression. What it 
will do is help some people. That has 
never been too great a concern of this 
administration and I doubt if it ever will 
be. 

What interests me especially about the 
President’s opposition to this bill is his 
fear that it will add to the inflationary 
spiral. It is amazing how tough this 
administration can be against a group 
such as the postal workers and how very 
lenient it is with big business and ad- 
ministered price increases. 

Actually the techniques used by United 
States Steel to justify its latest price 
increase and the administration to jus- 
tify its opposition to this bill are quite 
similar. The steel company cites wage 
boosts as the cause of price increases. 
The administration warns that this pro- 
posed postal wage boost will keep taxes 
high. In both cases we have the situ- 
ation where labor is being used as a 
scapegoat, on the one hand to justify an 
unnecessary price increase by steel man- 
agement and on the other hand to op- 
pose a necessary wage increase for postal 
employees. Of course, it is not surpris- 
ing that the minds which control United 
States Steel and this administration 
run in the same channels. 

Why does not the President and his 
fiscal advisers crack down on big busi- 
ness price increases as hard as they crack 
down on the postal workers? To big 
business the President says, Now, boys, 
act like statesmen and do not raise 
prices too high or we will have inflation.” 
How in the world can they be expected 
to act like statesmen? They are busi- 
nessmen. They are concerned with the 
amount of profit they can receive on 
their investment. They are not con- 
cerned with the welfare of the public; 
with the affect their price boost will have 
on the Nation’s economic strength; with 
‘statesmanship. Not in the least. 

There are a number of facts that must 
be apparent to all. First of all we are 
in a period of inflation. Second, a major 
cause of this inflation is the widespread 
use by big business of the administered 
price technique. Third, the adminis- 
tration, while opposing postal rates be- 
cause they would be inflationary, is 
doing little of anything but talk about 
getting to the basic causes of and solu- 
tion to the inflation problem. 

Take the recent steel price increase as 
an example. After the President urged 
restraint the United States Steel Co. 
on June 27 announced that it was 
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raising its steel prices an average of $6 
aton. The company cited recent wage 
and fringe benefit increases as the rea- 
son for the increase. 

This old saw about wage and salary 
increases are the primary causes of price 
increases is just a lot of hot air. Re- 
cently the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
issued a report completely exploding this 
antilabor myth. The AFL-CIO econom- 
ic policy committee in their pamphlet 
Economic Trends and Outlook recently 
reported fully on the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics report as follows: 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics report deals 
with productivity, wages and salaries, costs 
and prices in the private nonfarm part of 
the national economy in 1947-56. Although 
the Government agency’s figures are rough 
estimates at best, the report does show the 
trend of post-World War II wage costs and 
prices. 


LABOR COSTS LOWER THAN PRICE RISES 


The report states: “The index for unit 
labor costs was lower than the price index 
for every year prior to 1956, although the 
difference was very slight and probably insig- 
nificant in 1953 and 1954.” In other words, 
nonfarm prices were rising faster than unit 
labor costs, between 1947 and 1956, except 
in the 1 year, 1956. During the post-World 
War II years, price increases have been pull- 
ing up unit labor costs, not vice versa. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics study also 
states: “The index of nonlabor costs (profits, 
depreciation, and other nonlabor payments) 
was higher than the price index for every 
year prior to 1956, with only slight differences 
in 1953 and 1954.” It was profits, deprecia- 
tion, and other nonlabor payments that re- 
ceived the benefits of the price increases 
since 1947. 

The June 1 issue of Business Week reports 
its examination of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics study. The business magazine states: 
“One obvious way of trying to determine 
which caused which would be to measure 
whether labor costs or prices moved up first. 
Subjected to this test, unit labor costs seem 
to have followed prices uphill through most 
of the postwar years—and particularly in 
those years when the inflationary heat was 
most intense.” 

The record of the past 6 months or so indi- 
cates that we are back to the 1947-55 trend. 
Commenting on record corporate profits in 
the past half year, the New York Journal of 
Commerce, May 21, declares: “Since the vol- 
ume of production has held remarkably 
stable, the chief key to the better profit 
showing has been improvement in the aver- 
age margin per dollar of sales.” 

This increase in profit margins points to 
the likelihood that price increases in the 
past 6 months have exceeded increases in 
costs, including unit labor costs—as has 
occurred all during the post-World War IL 
period, except for several months of 1956. 


Referring specifically to the steel price 
increase, David J. McDonald, president of 
the United Steelworkers of America said: 


Based on the corporation’s own figures of 
total employment and hours worked and of 
shipments of finished steel; found in the most 
recent financial report issued, United States 
Steel could absorb the cost of the wage in- 
crease for the remainder of 1957, reduce steel 
prices by $6 a ton instead of raising them by 
that amount, and end 1957 with the greatest 
net profits after taxes in the history of the 
corporation. 

If the corporation were as sincere in its 
concern about higher prices as it proclaims, 
it would absorb the equitable wage increase 
which, in real terms is an increase of approxi- 
mately 314 percent, it would keep steel prices 
stable and, based on its current rate of 
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profits, still be able to enjoy record profits of 
$437 million after taxes in 1957, as compared 
with its previous alltime record of $370.1 
million. 

If we come to the point where workers can- 
not look forward to a real increase in pur- 
chasing power of about 3% percent, when 
their efforts result in increasing productivity 
by an even greater amount each year, and 
when their employers reap an annual profit 
increase many times this amount, then we 
are in trouble. 

I do not believe that we are in that situa- 
tion. Corporations like United States Steel 
may seek to make us believe that price in- 
creases must be levied to pay for wage in- 
creases. But the history of our Nation proves 
the opposite. 


And I think Walter Reuther, head of 
the Auto Workers, hit it right on the 
head which he said: 

This price increase, as other price increases 
in steel, autos, and other industries in the 
postwar years, is nothing more than an un- 
conscionable and greedy grab for higher and 
higher profits at the expense of American 
consumers. This is further proof that the 
crushing burden of inflation imposed on 
American consumers by the steel and other 
key price-setting industries is a rigged infla- 
tion arbitrarily fixed by industrial manage- 
ment. 


The point is this administration is do- 
ing nothing about the real causes of in- 
flation while it opposes a postal-pay in- 
crease on the unfounded ground that 
such an increase would be inflationary. 
Of course, the administration’s attitude 
toward the steel-price hike might have 
been influenced by a statement made by 
Mr. Clifford Hood, president of United 
States Steel, who said: “Our price in- 
crease has been the result of inflation 
rather than the cause of inflation.” 
That is all the postal workers are saying 
with regard to their request for a pay 
hike. It is not that it will cause infla- 
tion. They need it because of and as a 
result of the inflationary period we find 
ourselves in. So long as this adminis- 
tration continues to do little if anything 
to hold down inflation it is extremely 
unfair and unjust for it to use inflation as 
an excuse against a postal-pay increase. 
The postal worker deserves a raise. He 
needs a raise. Let us pass this bill and 
make certain he gets it. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Chairman, no one has 
challenged the fact that postal workers 
deserve, not only a pay increase, but a 
very substantial one. 

The House of Representatives, through 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, has already given preliminary 
endorsement to this bill. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
33 bills were introduced on this subject, 
each of which provided a pay increase for 
postal employees higher than the in- 
crease provided in this bill. 

The testimony of all the witnesses ex- 
cept those representing the executive 
branch brought forth cogent reasons why 
pay increases for postal employees are 
necessary at this time. 

The stark fact that cannot be side- 
stepped is that, since July 1, 1951, postal 
employees have received a basic salary 
increase of only 6 percent. Within a 
shorter period of time, or, since 1952, 
the average hourly straight-time earn- 
ings of employees in manufacturing in- 
dustries, have increased 18.6 percent. 
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The purpose of this bill is to raise 
postal salaries from their substandard 
level to a position comparable to that of 
their fellow citizens who are employed 
in private industry. 

The opposition seeks to divert our at- 
tention from this compelling fact by 
employing a classic military diversion. 
They try to confuse the issue by saying 
that the Government cannot afford to do 
the right thing by its employees, and, 
that if it is done over their objections, 
it will somehow jeopardize the whole 
economy. 

But no solution is offered to the prob- 
lems of: 

First. How postal employees are going 
to reduce the heavy debts and obliga- 
tions that have forced them into credit 
financing to pay for the necessities of 
life. 

Second. How postal employees can 
continue to do their work efficiently 
-when they must take on extra jobs out- 
side their regular employment, in order 
to bring their incomes up to average. 

Third. What will happen to the morale 
of postal workers, already at a low ebb, 
due to official indifference to their pre- 
dicament, if this pay raise bill is not 
passed. 

We, who favor this bill, are not deal- 
ing with hypothetical situations. We 
have massive evidence to support our 
contention that a pay raise is imperative. 

Surveys of responsible impartial 
groups, such as the Heller Committee 
for Research on Social Economics, have 
pointed out that for the average Amer- 
ican family of four in urban areas, a 
yearly income in excess of $5,000 is re- 
quired to support such families on a 
modest basis. The annual salaries of 
most postal employees fall far short of 
this basic minimum. 

The files of many Congressmen bulge 
with letters from postal employees, some 
of whom have invested years of their 
lives in faithful and productive service 
to the Government and the Nation. 
They want to continue in that service 
until they reach the age of well-earned 
retirement, but find that they will be 
unable to do so on their backward 
incomes. 

The opposition points to the fringe 
benefits provided postal employees in 
recent years, as an excuse for not grant- 
ing a pay raise. But fringe benefits are 
no substitute for adequate compensa- 
tion. Group life insurance and retire- 
ment benefits have actually reduced the 
take-home pay of postal employees. 

The opposition claims that projected 
‘pay raises for Federal employees will un- 
balance the budget. Even though this 
Congress has effected certain economies 
elsewhere. Even though amendments to 
this bill, possibly requiring that only 1 
in every 3 vacancies in the Federal 
establishment would be filled, until 
$00,000 employees would be trimmed 
from the Federal roster, could offset 
most of the additional cost of pay raises. 
And even though the Federal Govern- 
ment, on July 19, announced its second 

balanced budget in a row, showing a 
$1,645,000,000 surplus for the 1957 fiscal 
year that ended June 30. 

The opposition arguments are not 

convincing. 
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They have no rebuttal to our assertion 
that postal employees are deserving of 
a pay raise. 

They cannot present fiscal reasons to 
show why this Nation, at a time of un- 
precedented prosperity, cannot afford to 
spend four-tenths of 1 percent of its 
budget for a pay increase for postal em- 
ployees that is essential to the proper 
functioning of the Federal Government 
in the performance of a basic service to 
the American people in their personal 
and economic activities. 

As the committee stated in its report: 

The question is not whether this pay in- 
crease will in some undetermined way con- 
tribute to inflation, but rather how the 
postal employee is to meet the pressing in- 
flation without an adequate pay adjustment. 


There is the crux of the situation, that 
cannot be avoided. 

Even the Postmaster General, who re- 
flects the administration viewpoint, and 
who stresses other solutions which the 
committee does not consider adequate, 
even he agrees that pay increases are 
necessary to recruit and retain postal 
employees. 

Are the postal employees to be treated 
as second-class citizens who are sup- 
posed to subsist on second-class incomes? 

Time and again, this administration 
has suggested that pay raises in private 
industry should be contingent upon in- 
creases in productivity. Let us hold the 
administration to its own argument on 
the present issue. 

In the past 6 years, postal employees 
have received pay increases of only 6 
percent while their productivity in the 
same period has increased 17 percent. 

H. R. 2474 represents a just and log- 
ical and determined effort to make up 
for that disparity. 

Because we have the facts on our side. 
we also have the strength in reason and 
in conscience, to overcome any possibil- 
ity of a Presidential veto. 

In summary, this bill will remedy a 
glaring inequity. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have before us today an im- 
portant piece of legislation, namely, 
H. R. 2474. And it seems important to 
me that we keep faith with the vast 
army of postal workers who have kept 
faith with the American people through 
the war years—through times of infla- 
tion. There should be no doubt in any 
Member’s mind as to the necessity for 
a substantial raise for the loyal and effi- 
cient employees of the Post Office De- 
partment. With the exception of legis- 
lation concerning taxation and national 
defense, there is perhaps no legislation 
which affects so many of our citizens 
vitally and personally as does the legis- 
lation proposing an increase in salary 
for the men and women in our postal 
service. 

Mr. Chairman, all of us here in Con- 
gress recognize the fact that living costs 
are higher now than ever before and 
they are continuing to rise. The De- 
partment of Labor has just released fig- 
ures for the cost of living index which 
indicates a rise for the ninth consecu- 
tive month. Further rises in the index 
are predicted for the remainder of 1957. 
And yet no steps are being taken or even 
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planned by the present administration 
to reduce these costs. Therefore, it is 
up to Congress to accept the responsibil- 
ity of providing more adequate pay for 
the postal employees and to endeavor at 
least to bring their salaries somewhat in 
line with the present living costs—and 
in line with the salaries paid in private 
industry. 

I have received a great volume of mail 
from postal employees in my district. 
Out of the many, many letters, let me 
quote from only three which reflect the 
opinions expressed in the others, 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE GREEN: Very soon the 
House committee will be considering the 
merits of H. R. 2474, a bill amending the pay 
schedule of postal help. They are going to 
have expert testimony regarding this bill, 
both pro and con. Both sides will present 
arguments in support of their views. 

I, naturally, am in favor of this proposed 
legislation. All the rhetoric and clever argu- 
ments which will be presented will not alter 
one whit, the facts of life as shown to me by 
my cancelled checks and receipts. The truth 
is that every day I stay in the postal service, 
I am dropping a little further behind eco- 
nomically, and I can see no way of breaking 
even under the present pay schedule. 

I suppose I am foolish to cling to the idea 
that a man should be able to support his 
family without his wife working, especially 
when a majority of postal employees find it 
impossible. I am trying to do it, however, on 
a base pay of $3,785 per year. We have 2- 
week pay periods, so I figure 12 months at 
$253.62 and an extra bonus month of $231.44 
(vacation pay, no 10 percent). 

You will understand why I am asking for 
your approval and support of this bill. 
Speaking for myself, I feel a large part of 
the proposed pay scale has been earned, and 
is due. You have heard from no less an 
authority than the President, that we have 
increased in efficiency, but there has been no 
corresponding increase in wages, Other 
workers are able to convert increased output 
into increased wages, by negotiation with 
management. We do not have that right, so 
I must plead my case to you, my elected 
representative. * * * 

Iam certain that this legislation, if passed, 
would enable more new men to stay with the 
(postal) service. Men will stay when they 
find they can achieve something for their 
families and themselves that is worth while. 
Such is not the case at present. 

I apologize for this lengthy letter, and the 
fact that I have taken so much of your time. 
My only wish has been to help you under- 
stand why so many postal people consider 
this legislation necessary, by revealing to 
you my problems, opinions, and personal ex- 
penses, so you may have firsthand knowl- 
edge of the importance of this bill to hun- 
dreds of people like me. I thank you for 
your time and consideration. 


Dear Mrs. Green: This letter is to solicit 
your support of legislation to provide a sal- 
ary increase for postal employees sufficient 
to attract and retain competent employees. 

Postal morale is at an all-time low—never 
has the turnover been so great, almost 100 
percent in this office, and this in spite of 
widespread unemployment in this area. 
This is due chiefly to two reasons: 

1, Low salaries. The take-home pay of 
the postal clerk in relation to other skilled 
crafts has steadily slipped since 1939. 

2. Unusual working conditions. When a 
person enters the postal service as a sub- 
stitute clerk he works nights, and the hours 
of employment may vary from 2 to 12 hours 
or more. His homelife becomes utter chaos. 
Under Public Law 68 the ratio of substitute 
clerks to regulars was increased from 1 to 6 
to 1 to 5 thus adding to his period of un- 
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certainty. Then during this same period 
he is required to learn mail distribution 
schemes on his own time. Three during the 
first year. The brutality of this system is 
enough to make a Spartan sob, or at least 
resign. 

Then aside from the problem of recruit- 
ment and retention of new employees is the 
injustice worked on the employee who has 
served for 20 years or more. He entered the 
service when it was a relatively good paying 
and respectful position, and he has reason 
to expect it to remain that way. He now 
finds himself at an age when he is no longer 
wanted as an apprentice at another skill. 
So he remains with a service which no longer 
pays well nor is respected, 

Please accept my sincere thanks for the 
support you gave us during your freshman 
term. 


Dear Mas. Green: In prewar days, a job 
in the post office was considered better than 
average pay. 

When I took the examination in 1936, 
there were about 3,500 men who took the 
examination. They filled both the Washing- 
ton and Lincoln High Schools on three dif- 
ferent Saturdays to take care of all the ap- 
plicants for the examination, and I was 
among the 200 men sent to the Shattuck 
School on the last Saturday so we could take 
the examination. 

I received a notice to report to work on 
August 31, 1936, as I was among the 50 men 
called. Your grade had to be 95 percent or 
better to be called for the post office service. 

Now our pay is no inducement for anyone 
to take a civil-service examination. The few 
who do take it are called in even if their 
grade is below 70. Close to 300 men were 
called for duty last year but before the year 
was up 90 percent had left the service. They 
may work 2 to 5 hours 1 day and the next 
12 hours from 4 p. m. to 4:30 a. m. at straight 
time. No wonder the wife tells them to get 
a better-paying job. 

In June 1955 I received a salary increase 
of $244 per year or 11.7 cents per hour. On 
December 1, 1955, another increase of $66 
or 3.17 cents per hour—that is 25 cents a 
day. I don't have to itemize how prices 
have soared above our incomes as all you 
ladies and gentlemen of the House should 
know. Do the postal workers need a salary 
increase? The answer is “Yes.” 


Mr. Chairman, the wives of many 
postal workers, even those with very 
young children, have found it necessary 
to seek employment to supplement their 
income. In addition, many postal em- 
ployees are compelled to hold part-time 
jobs after working for a full day for the 
Post Office Department. Surely this 
should not be necessary and Congress 
should be both willing and eager to com- 
pensate these faithful and tireless 
workers who have served and are still 
serving the Nation so well. By passing 
this legislation, we would be helping not 
only the 500,000 postal employees but all 
those whom they serve. 

Mr. Chairman, spokesmen for the 
President have stated that he is against 
a pay raise since this would rekindle the 
fires of inflation. And yet he did not 
hesitate for one moment to grant a fast 
tax writeoff to the Idaho Power Co. on 
2 Hells Canyon dams that would have 
cost the Government $83.5 million and 
would have given the utility a $339- 
million benefit. And this same adminis- 
tration that threatens to veto a bill 
granting a pay raise to postal employees 
does not hesitate to grant subsidies to 
the airlines. And yet when it comes to 
approving legislation which will cost the 
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Government approximately $270 million 
annually and would certainly compen- 
sate the postal workers for their humani- 
tarian service rendered’ over the years, 
that same administration cries that it is 
inflationary. 

Mr. Chairman, on another point, I 
do not favor hitching any postal pay in- 
crease to an increase in postal rates. 
The two subjects are separate and dis- 
tinct from the standpoint of public 
policy. There are many people working 
in the Department of Agriculture, and 
we do not say that the Department must 
make a certain amount of money before 
those employees can have their salaries 
raised. There are persons enforcing the 
food and drug laws, and we do not raise 
the fees for permits in order to get 
enough money to pay them. Postal 
rates have nothing to do with postal 
salaries; and postal salaries have nothing 
to do with postal rates. One is not con- 
nected with the other. 

Mr. Chairman, the very fact that 218 
Members of Congress signed the dis- 
charge petition on this bill is ample 
evidence of the support of the measure. 
Since I came to Congress I have been 
interested in the welfare of the postal 
and classified civil service employees and 
have consistently supported legislation 
that would benefit them. Ishall vote for 
H. R. 2474 and sincerely hope that this 
bill can be enacted into law before the 
adjournment of this Congress. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H. R. 2474. There can be 
no question of the proven need for this 
legislation, nor of our responsibility to 
act upon it favorably today. 

All of us recognize, Mr. Chairman, that 
our Nation today is caught in an infla- 
tionary spiral which threatens every 
segment of our economy. And it surely 
goes without saying that among all of 
our citizens, the groups which are hurt 
worst by these pressures are those groups 
whose incomes are fixed. These groups 
include social-security annuitants, men 
and women living on the proceeds of in- 
surance policies in which they have in- 
vested over a period of many years, and 
white collar and other employees whose 
income always lags behind increases in 
the cost of living. 

We are here today, Mr. Chairman, to 
decide whether the postal employees of 
this Nation shall suffer continued eco- 
nomic inequity and further financial 
hardship. During the 6-year period since 
July 1, 1951, these employees have re- 
ceived a woefully inadequate salary in- 
crease of only 6 percent—and this 
became effective March 1, 1955, more 
than 2 years ago. 

Since 1952 the average hourly straight 
time earnings of employees in manufac- 
turing industries have increased 18.6 
percent. 

Even more significant is the fact that 
the cost of living index today stands at 
119.6—as compared to an index of 111.0 
on July 1, 1951. What this means, Mr. 
Chairman, is that the American public is 
paying over $17 billion more today for 
the same amount of goods and services 
which they purchased 6 years ago. 

Perhaps I should say “most of the 
American public’ because a sizable 
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segment of our population— including 
postal employees —have simply had to 
decrease the amount of their purchases 
in proportion to the increase in the cost 
of living. 

The administration answer to this is 
that any increase today in compensation 
for postal and other Federal employees 
would be inflationary. Perhaps this is 
true, Mr. Speaker, but since when have 
we singled out a particular group or seg- 
ment of our population to bear the 
brunt of an economic situation over 
which they have had no control? The 
argument that today’s legislation to in- 
crease postal salaries is inflationary is 
hypocrisy at its worst. Nobody pre- 
senting this argument raised his voice 
against the 1954 tax changes which re- 
sulted in quick tax writeoffs and run- 
away plant expansion—a sequence which 
benefited big business but which cer- 
tainly aggravated the inflationary pres- 
sures which today plague small business 
and people of modest means in every 
part of the country. 

It is high time, Mr. Chairman, that the 
pay of postal employees be measured in 
terms of adequate compensation for the 
work performed. Even Postmaster 
General Summerfield admits that the 
productivity of postal workers has in- 
creased 17 percent during the past 6 
years. If we are unwilling to readjust 
postal salaries in view of these figures 
and the ever-widening breech between 
fixed income and mounting living costs, 
then we must be prepared to bid goodby 
to the loyal, faithful, and highly produc- 
tive service which hundreds of thou- 
sands of postal employees have rendered 
for so many years. 

I urge, Mr. Chairman, the immediate 
enactment of H. R. 2474. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr, Chairman, I was 
one of the signers of the discharge peti- 
tion which brought the matter of the 
postal pay increase before us and I 
would like to speak briefly in support of 
the legislation proposed. 

I have enjoyed my association with 
postal workers and with their organiza- 
tions. I feel that we enjoy a mutual re- 
spect. With same postal workers I have 
close friendships which have contributed 
to my awareness of their problems. 

It has been my observation that the 
modest pay increase we propose is 
desperately needed both by postal em- 
ployees and by the service itself. In 
each instance of knowledge of the in- 
come situation of postal workers with a 
wife and one or more children I learn 
that the family income must be supple- 
mented in a manner which must either 
detract from the worker's efficiency or 
disrupt his family’s morale. ‘The worker 
must either get a second job at night or 
in the late afternoon or his wife must 
work. This situation is an unhappy one 
and of itself justifies the pay increase in 
question. 

Another consideration is the welfare 
of the postal service. There are hardly 
any post offices of consequence in Cali- 
fornia which do not experience the con- 
stant departure of trained employees in 
numbers which indicate that job con- 
ditions are unsatisfactory. This valu- 
able loss of trained personnel is costly 
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to the service and this detriment is com- 
pounded by the fact that replacements 
are not efficiently available from the 
standpoint of time or from the stand- 
point of the average caliber of the ap- 
plicants. This double problem of hold- 
ing good people and recruiting good peo- 
ple has reached the point of scandal, and 
postal service is suffering. It would be 
wise economy to offer sufficient salary 
inducements to keep good people in and 
to attract the best applicants for 
vacancies. 

The Postmaster General has char- 
acterized this raise as inflationary. In 
a sense the increase in the take-home 
pay of any worker is inflationary if we 
mean that it adds to his purchasing 
power. This increase will not create in- 
flation or even aggravate it. Inflation is 
here and this increment of income is 
peanuts compared to the inflationary as- 
pects of our current fiscal and monetary 
policies which have continuously raised 
the prices of money and credit to the 
detriment of everyone except those who 
are in the business of lending money or 
dealing in credit. Inflation cannot be 
laid at the door of the postal worker. 
It must be laid at the door of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and its member 
banks. 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I desire to associate myself with 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana to the postal-pay 
bill before us. 

Like many of my colleagues, I find 
myself disappointed in the amount of 
increase suggested by the amendment. 
It must be said that it is modest beyond 
what many reasonable persons in pos- 
session of the facts believe well justified. 
However, we are dealing with practical 
considerations, and I am sure the spon- 
sor of the amendment and its supporters 
are chiefly motivated by the desire to 
present a bill which will have the ap- 
proval of the Congress and the White 
House. 

Postal employees in the 10th District 
of New York have demonstrated to my 
complete satisfaction a need for a great- 
er increase than is provided in the bill 
before us. For that reason I cannot 
conceive of any amount being offered less 
than is contained in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Louisiana. 
It represents the absolute minimum if 
we are to treat postal workers with any 
degree of justice and equity. 

If we approve H. R. 2474, as amended, 
it certainly will not make our faithful 
postal employees rich overnight. In- 
deed, the difference in their take-home 
pay will scarcely be discernible. But it 
will be a step in the right direction; it 
will enable some employees to spend an 
occasional evening at home with their 
family instead of working at a second 
job. Most of all, I would sincerely hope 
that the modest increase we are offer- 
ing these employees will make it possible 
for the mothers and wives to remove 
themselves from the labor market and 
return to their home and children, for 
that is where they want to be. 
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In terms of gross amounts, the amend- 
ment under consideration will give each 
postal worker an increase of $10.50 per 
week, or $1.50 a day. I will leave it to 
my colleagues to contemplate precisely 
what goods and services can be pur- 
chased with $1.50 in today’s economy. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that we are 
dealing with career employees of the 
United States Government—the richest 
and most powerful government on the 
face of the earth. These career men 
and women are also family men for the 
most part. Let us pay them a family 
wage rather than a job wage. Let us 
provide them with a saving wage rather 
than a mere living wage. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
signed the discharge petition because I 
felt it imperative that the House take 
action on H. R. 2474 as it has been over- 
whelmingly reported by the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

The existing inequity of salaries which 
are currently being paid to many postal 
employees has been a matter of great 
concern to me. Since elected to Con- 
gress, I have received literally hundreds 
of letters from dedicated public servants 
which have convinced me that many 
postal employees are receiving compen- 
sation which has little relation to the 
existing cost of living or to the service 
provided. Most of these letters were ex- 
tremely thoughtful and supplied me with 
detailed information concerning the in- 
ability of the average family to main- 
tain a decent standard of living on wages 
currently paid by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I became convinced that we could 
no longer ask public servants to continue 
in their present jobs at the expense of 
providing their families with the neces- 
sities of life. For these reasons, I intro- 
duced legislation which called for an 
across the board increase in the rate of 
basic compensation for post- office 
workers. 

Unless rates of compensation are in- 
creased, we will soon find ourselves with 
untrained civil-service employees in the 
postal field. Continued failure to pro- 
vide adequate salaries can only mean 
that we will have a progressive lowering 
of the present high level of efficiency 
which now characterizes the work of our 
postal employees. I continue to receive 
disconcerting reports indicating that 
many qualified postal employees have 
reluctantly turned to private industry in 
order that they might support their 
families. 

It seems to me that it is indeed false 
economy to pay salaries so low that 
efficient employees are no longer able to 
remain in the Post Office Department. 
Yet, that will be the natural and in- 
evitable result if postal wages are not 
increased. 

Mr. Chairman, the last few years have 
witnessed a steady increase in wages paid 
to employees in private industry. Em- 
ployees in manufacturing, in building 
and construction trades, in wholesale 
trades and in many other industries, 
have all realized substantial wage in- 
creases. Yet postal workers have re- 
ceived nothing. They have continued to 
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receive the same wages at a time when 
the cost of living is skyrocketing. 

Mr. Chairman, it is for these reasons 
that I signed the discharge petition and 
it is for these reasons that I support H. R. 
2474. However, while I am in complete 
sympathy with the objectives of that bill, 
I feel that it should be amended so that 
rural carriers and fourth class postmas- 
ters receive the same across-the-board 
pay increase which is stipulated in the 
amended bill for other post office work- 
ers. Equity demands such an amend- 
ment. If adopted, I believe that the 
postal pay bill will stand as a proud ac- 
complishment of the 85th Congress. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, there are 
four good reasons why postal employees 
should receive an increase in pay. 

First, postal workers cannot live de- 
cently on the wages they are now re- 
ceiving. This is a sad reflection on their 
employer, the United States Govern- 
ment, and one which humanity alone 
would dictate promptly be changed. 

Second, postal workers are a skilled 
labor force, yet are seriously underpaid 
compared to other public employees and 
to employees in private industry. Gov- 
ernment employees certainly should not 
lag behind. 

Third, fewer postal employees today 
are handling more mail than ever before 
and this higher productivity should be 
reflected in higher pay. 

Fourth, despite this increased produc- 
tivity, the postal service is suffering, and 
its costs are higher than they need be, 
because of the rapid turnover in per- 
sonnel due to low pay. If we fail to at- 
tract and keep able men, the entire fu- 
ture effectiveness of our public service is 
jeopardized. 

For these reasons, I trust that Con- 
gress will act swiftly to approve a decent 
pay increase for postal employees, 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill now before us will, if adopted, 
raise the salary of postal workers $546 
per annum across the board for all of 
them in their several grades. They are 
entitled to this recognition. It will bring 
the salaries of these faithful workers in 
line with the increases that have come 
to industrial workers in the last few 
years. 

We are all grateful for the fact that 
we have today in this country the highest 
national income of any time in our his- 
tory. Certainly, our postal workers and 
all other Government employees are en- 
titled to share in this prosperity. If they 
were workers in industry, or any com- 
mercial pursuit, or any form of activity 
they would receive salary increases in- 
cident to the increased national pros- 
perity. 

Furthermore, we are all aware of the 
increased cost of living that has come 
as part of our increased prosperity, Our 
workers both in and out of Government 
are entitled to have such fact reflected 
in their rate of wages and the salaries 
they receive. 

Too often there has been a lag in 
bringing our Government workers wage 
increases to meet the increased cost of 
living. This has in many instances made 
it necessary for such workers to look 
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for additional employment or for their 
wives to take on employment duties to 
meet the necessities of the family. This 
should not be so in America. Our na- 
tional economy can and should recognize 
the needs of Government workers. They 
are entitled to an increase and I give 
my support to this bill that raises the 
salaries of postal workers; and I will 
be equally pleased to give my support 
to raise the wages of all Government 
workers to the point that is necessary 
and proper under existing conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN, All time has ex- 
pjred. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 301 
(a) of the Postal Field Service Compensation 
Act of 1955 (Public Law 68, 84th Cong.) is 
amended by striking out the Postal Field 
Service Schedule contained therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following new 
schedule: 


POSTAL FIELD SERVICE SCHEDULE 


Per annum rates and steps 


Level 
1 2 3 4 

1. 84.845 $4,820 | $4,995 85. 170 
2. 4.870] 5,050] 6,230 „410 
3. 5, 140] 6,340] 5,540 5, 740 
4 -| 5,500} 5,700] 5,900 6, 100 
5, 5. 720 6,920] 6,120 6,320 
6. -| 6,000] 6,200] 6,400 6, 600 
T. -| 6,300] 6,500] 6,700 6, 900 
8. -| 6,600] 6,800] 7,000 7, 200 
9.— -| 6,835] 7.035 7,235 7, 435 
10. -| 7,400] 7. 600 7,800 8. 000 
11 8.00 ] 8,260] 8,480 8, 700 
-| 8,740] 8,980] 9, 220 9, 460 

9. 510 | 9,770 | 10,030] 10, 200 

-| 10,340 | 10,620 | 10,900 11, 180 

-| 11,250 | 11,550 | 11,850 12, 150 

-| 12,000 | 12,300 | 12,600 | 12. 900 

13, 000 | 13,300 | 13,600 | 13. 900 

14, 000 | 14,300 | 14,500 14, 700 

14,800 | 15,000 | 15,200 | 14, 400 

TAS OOO: DIES acascscs| aoabmene 


(b) Section 302 (a) of such act is amended 
by striking out the Rural Carrier Schedule 
contained therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following new schedule: 


RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE 


Per annum rates and steps 


Carriers in rural delivery 
service: 

Fixed compensation 
per annum 

Compensation per 
mile per annum for 
each mile up to 
30 miles of route... 88 

For each mile of 
route over 30 miles. 30 

carriers 


$2, 614 82. 680 |$2, 758 | 32, 830 


g g 
$83 


regular carrier is as- 
signed: 


Fixed compensation 


For each mile of 
route over 30 miles. 30 
Temporary carriers in 
rural delivery service 
on routes having reg- 
ular absent 
without pay or on mili- 


tary leave. 
Substitute carriers in 
rural delivery service 
on routes having car- 
riers absent with pay. 0) 


1 Basic compensation authorized for regular carrier. 
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(c) Section 303 (a) of such act is amended 
by striking out the fourth-class office sched- 
ule contained therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following new schedule: 


FOURTH-CLASS OFFICE SCHEDULE 


Por annum rates and steps 


Gross receipts 


$250 to $349.99. 
$200 to $29.99. 
$100 to 8199.00 
Under $100_.... 


Sec. 2. Employees shall be adjusted to each 
new schedule, as follows: 

(1) All employees who are in step 1 im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of this 
act shall be placed in step 1 of the corre- 
sponding new schedule; 

(2) All employees who are in step 2 im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of this 
act shall be placed in step 2 of the corre- 
sponding new schedule; 

(3) All employees who are in step 3 im- 
mediately prior to the effective date of this 
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act shall be placed in step 3 of the corre- 
sponding new schedule; and 

(4) All employees who are in steps 4, 5, 
6, and 7 immediateily prior to the effective 
date of this act shall be placed in step 4. 

Nothing in this act shall change the an- 
niversary date of employees for automatic 
promotion. 

Src. 3. This act shall become effective as of 
January 1, 1957. 


Mr. MORRISON (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
as read and open for amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert “That 
(a) the Postal Field Service Schedule con- 
tained in section 301 (a) of the Postal Field 
Service Compensation Act of 1955 (39 
U. S. C. 971 (a)) is amended to read as 
follows: 


“POSTAL FIELD SERVICE SCHEDULE 


Level 


Per annum rates and steps 


1 7 
$3, 426 83.620 $3,726] $3.82% | $3,926] $4,026 
3, 636 3.80] 3.851 4.00] 4.161 4, 266 
3.875 1.106] 4.221 4.80 4.451 4, 506 
4, 206 4.40 4.581 4.706] 4.831 4.950 
4.420 4.670 4.801 4.926] 5,051 5. 176 
4, 736 5.018] 6,156] 5296| 5,436 5,570 
5,076 5,386 | 5541 5, 696 5, 851 6.006 
5, 436 5,770] 5.946] 6,116 6,2806 6.456 
5,826 6,196 | 6.381 6.500 6,751 6.930% 
6, 346 6746] 6,996] 7146] 7,346 4 
6, 926 7, 366 7.880 7. 806 8.020 246 
7, 568 8.016 8.20 852| 8,766 9, 006, 
8.270 8.700 9,056] 9316| 9,576 0 836 
9.040 9.60% [ 9,886 10.10 10,440 10, 726 
9. 896 10,496 | 10,796 | 11,096 | 11,398 11, 696 
10, 846 11.440 12.040 12.346 12, 646 
11, 946 12.540 13,145 | 13.440 13, 746 
13, 346 13, 946 14.546] 14.846] 15,146 
14.540 15,140 i 3 
W Waal Ca E RT. OD dala Fa fae <2 7 


(b) (1) The Rural Carrier Schedule con- 
tained in section 302 (a) of the Postal Field 


Service Compensation Act of 1955 (39 U. S. C. 
972 (a)) is amended to read as follows: 


“RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE 


Carriers in rural delivery service: 
Fixed compensation per annum 
Compensation per mile per annum 
for each mile up to 30 miles of route. 
For each mile of route over 30 miles. 
Temporary carriers in rural delivery 
service on routes to which no regular 
carrier is assigned: 
Fixed compensation per annum 
Compensation per mile annum 
for each mile up to 30 miles of route. 
For each mile of route over 30 miles. 
Temporary carriers in rural delivery 
service on routes having regular car- 
riers absent without pay or on mili- 
% oe ir 
Substitute carriers in rural delivery serv- 
ice on routes having carriers absent 


np R AEE TA 


Per annum rates and steps 


1 Basie compensation authorized for the regular carrier, 
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(2) No rate of basic salary in the Rural 
Carrier Schedule contained in such section 
302 (a) shall be increased by more than $546 
by reason of the amendment made by para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. 

(3) Section 302 (c) of the Postal Field 
Sorvice Compensation Act of 1955 (39 U. S. C. 
$72 (c)), relating to additional compensa- 
tion for rural carriers serving heavily patron- 
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ized routes, is amended by striking out 
“$4,700” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$5,246.” 

(e) The Fourth-Class Office Schedule 
contained in section 303 (a) of the Postal 
Field Service Compensation Act of 1955 (39 
U. S. C. 973 (a)) is amended to read as 
follows: 


“POURTH-CLASS OFFICE SCHEDULE 


Gross receipts 


Per annum rates and steps 


(d) Section 401 of the Postal Field Service 
Compensation Act of 1955 (39 U. S. C. 981) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

„d) Any increase in basic salary granted 
by law on or after the effective date of this 
amendatory subsection shall not be deemed 
to be an equivalent increase in basic salary 
within the meaning of subsection (a) of 
this section.” 

Sec. 2. The first section of this act shall 
become effective at the beginning of the first 


pay period which begins after September 1, 
1957. 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Morrison to 
the committee amendment: Page 5, strike 
out the Rural Carrier Schedule following 
line 2 and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 


“RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE 


Per annum rates and steps 


Carriers in rural delivery service: 
Fixed compensat: 
Compensation per mile per annum 
for each mile up to 30 milesof route 
For each mile of route over 30 miles. 
Tomporary carriers in rural delivery 
service on routes to which no regular 
carrier Is assigned: 
Fixed compensation per annum 
Compensation per mile per annum 
for each mile up to 30 miles of route 
For each mile of route over 30 miles. 
Temporary carriers in rural delivery 
service on routes having regular car- 
riers absent without pay or on military 
EE — — (Q) 
Substitute carriers in rural delivery 
service on routes having carriers ab- 
Sent with po 09 


0 


ion per annum $2, 112. 00 82, 157. 00 |$2, 202. 00 82. 247. 00 82, 292. 00 | $2, 337.00 | $2, 382. 00 


75.00 
22.00 


77.00 
22. 00 


0 00 (9) ® 


1 Basic compensation authorized for the regular carrier. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Morrison] in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I have a substitute amendment at the 
Clerk’s desk. Should it be offered now 
or later? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will en- 
deavor to recognize the gentleman later, 
at which time it will be possible for him 
to offer his substitute. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, all 
this rural-carrier amendment does is to 
equalize the increases for rural carriers 
with those granted other postal field- 
service employees by the committee 
amendment. It will preserve the his- 


toric relationship between salaries of 


rural carriers and salaries of other postal 
field-service employees. On a great 
many rural routes of short length the 
reported bill would grant increases of 
far less than $546. For example, a rural 
carrier now receiving $3,750 would get 
an increase of only $440 under the re- 
ported bill, but my amendment would 
change the amount of increase for these 


rural carriers from $440 approximately - 


to $546. 
Frankly, I think the rural carrier 
should receive the same pay raise the 


city carrier receives. The fact is that - 


under the committee amendment those 
on the longer routes would get $546, but 
those on the shorter routes would not. 
They would get, as I said a moment ago, 
$440 in many cases, and even less in 
others. This amendment does the only 
reasonable and fair thing by bringing the 
increase for all the rural carriers up to 
parity with the other postal employees, 
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regardless of the length of their rural 
routes, by providing each one an increase 
of $546 in basic compensation. After 
all, the cost of living affects the man 
with the short route just as certainly as 
it does the man with the longer route. 
Food, clothing, and other living costs— 
and automobiles when they wear out 
have to be replaced—are the same on all 
routes. 

I would like to read in this connec- 
tion a letter from the National Rural 
Letter Carriers’ Association, as follows: 

NATIONAL RURAL LETTER 
CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 22, 1957. 
Hon. James H. Morrison, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Morrison: Since you 
will be the floor manager for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 2474, which provides salary in- 
creases for fleld service employees of the 
Post Office Department, we respectfully re- 
quest that you offer a technical amendment 
to H. R. 2474 which would provide an equita- 
ble rural carrier salary schedule and thus 
afford rural carriers the same dollar increase 
provided other postal employees. 

H. R. 2474 as reported by the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee would 
grant a flat $546 salary increase for em- 
ployees under the postal fleld service sched- 
ule, but would only provide a 12 percent 
increase with a ceiling of $546 for rural 
carriers. 

This different application of salary ad- 
justments would result in approximately 
18,000 rural carriers’ receiving far less than 
the dollar increases provided in the bill 
for other postal field service employees 
such as clerks, city carriers, postal trans- 
portation clerks, motor vehicle and custodial 
employees. 

Rural carriers, depending upon the length 
of their route and their length of service, 
would receive dollar increases of from $224 
per annum to the $546 figure which is being 
allowed other postal field service personnel. 
This would mean that those rural carriers 
in the lower salary steps, who need a cost 
of living increase the most, would receive 
the least dollar increase, as little as $224 
per annum. 

Mr. Morrison, we do not believe it was 
the committee's intention to discriminate 
against rural carriers in the proposed salary 
adjustments. Entirely equitable and identi- 
cal treatment can be afforded rural carriers 
simply by applying the $546 flat increase to 
the fixed compensation in the rural carrier 
salary schedule. We are enclosing a salary 
schedule amendment which would establish 
equal treatment for rural carriers in H. R. 
2474 as reported. 

We respectfully urge that you offer this 
suggested technical amendment which would 
afford rural carriers identical treatment with 
all other postal field service employees, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ray L. HULICK, 
President. 


I urge that this amendment be 
adopted. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer a substitute for the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, at 
this point can the gentleman offer a 
substitute? 
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The CHAIRMAN. Yes; it is proper 
= the substitute to be offered at this 
es 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Rees of 
Kansas as a substitute for the committee 
amendment: Strike out beginning with line 


ace 


5 on page 4 and all that follows down 
through the fourth-class office schedule 
following line 4 on page 6, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “That (a) the 
Postal Field Service Schedule contained in 
section 301 (a) of the Postal Field Service 
Compensation Act of 1955 (39 U. S. C. 971 
(a)) is amended to read as follows: 


POSTAL FIELD SERVICE SCHEDULE 


Per annum rates and steps 


Level 
1 2 3 4 6 7 

1 024 $3, 129 $3, 234 $3, 339 $3, 444 $3, 549 $3, 654 
2 245 3.405 8, 576 3, 685 8, 795 3. 905 
8. 3,497 3, 618 3. 739 3. 800 3. 981 4. 102 4,223 
4 , 843 3,974 4, 105 4,236 4,367 4, 498 4, 629 
5. 4,074 4, 205 4,336 4, 467 4, 598 4,729 4, 860 
6. 4, 400 4, 547 4, 694 4, 841 4, 988 5, 135 5, 282 
Paine 4,757 4, 920 5, 083 5, 246 5,409 6, 572 5, 735 
8. 5, 135 5, 313 5, 491 5, 669 5, 847 6, 025 6, 203 
D.: 5, 544 5, 738 5, 932 6, 126 6, 320 6, 514 6, 708 
10. 6, 090 6, 300 6,510 6, 720 6, 930 7, 140 7,350 
11 6, 699 6, 930 7, 161 7, 392 7, 623 7, 854 8, 085 
12 7, 371 7, 623 7,875 8. 127 8,379 8, 631 8, 882 
13. 8, 117 8, 390 8, 663 8, 036 9, 209 9, 482 9, 755 
14 8, 925 9, 219 9, 513 9, 807 10, 101 10, 395 10, 689 
9, 818 10, 133 10, 448 763 11,078 11.393 11. 708 

10, 815 11, 130 11, 445 11, 760 12,075 12 390 12, 705 

11, 970 12, 285 600 12, 915 13, 230 13, 545 13, 800 

13, 440 13, 755 14,070 14, 385 14, 700 15, 016 15, 330 

15 a 15, 015 3 15, 645 . E 


Whenever the Postmaster General finds that 
a suficient number of qualified eligibles for 
employment in positions in the Postal Field 
Service Schedule of the Postal Field Service 
Compensation Act of 1955 cannot be obtained 
in one or more areas or locations at the 
existing minimum rates for such positions 
and that there is a possibility that a sufi- 
cient number of such eligibles can be ob- 
tained by increasing the minimum rate for Service Compensation Act of 1955 (39 U. S. C. 
such positions in such areas or locations to 972 (a)) is amended to read as follows: 


“RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE 


master General may establish such higher 
rate, not in excess of the rate for the fourth 
per annum rate and step of such salary 
level, as the minimum rate for that position 
in the area or location concerned. 

“(b) (1) The Rural Carrier Schedule con- 
tained in section 302 (a) of the Postal Field 


Per annum rates and steps 


Carriers in rural delivery service: 
Fixed 9 $1, 653. 00 |$1, 703. 00 81, 753. 00 81, 803. 00 Fl, 853. 00 {$1, 903. 00 $1,953.00 
Compensation annum 

for each mile up Rate 30 miles of route. 68. 00 70. 00 72.00 74.00 

For each mile of route over 30 miles__ 23. 00 23, 00 23. 00 25. 00 
Temporary carriers in rural delivery 
service on ee to which no regular 

carrier is assign 

Fixed 8 per annum 
ae ion per mile per annum 

each mile up to 30 miles of route_ 

eer each mile of route over 30 miles. 

Tem carriers in rural delivery 

serviee on routes having car- 
riers absent without pay or on mili- 
tary leave 

Substitute carriers in rural delivery sery- 

having carriers a t 


1 Basic compensation authorized for the regular carrier, 


“(2) Section 302 (c) of the Postal Field 
Service Compensation Act of 1955 (39 U.S. C. 
972 (c)), relating to additional compensa- 
tion for rural carriers serving heavily pa- 
tronized routes, is amended by striking out 
84,700“ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$5,040’, 


““POURTH-CLASS OFFICE SCHEDULE 


“(c) The Fourth-Class Office Schedule 
contained in section 303 (a) of the Postal 
Field Service Compensation Act of 1955 (39 
U. S. C. 973 (a)) is amended to read as 
follows: 


Per annum rates and steps 


a 
~ 


5 : $2, 640 $2, 728 $2,992 $3,080 | $3, 168 

209. 2. 419 2. 500 2,743 2,824 | 2,905 

£ 1, 981 2,047 5 2, 245 2,311 2, 377 

x 1.541 1, 592 1.745 1. 700 1.847 

3 1,100 1, 137 1, 248 1,285 | 1,322 

5 880 910 940 1,000 1,030 | 1,060 

£ 661 683 749 771 793 
U 440 455 500 615 530' ” 
— —— S S E ᷣ q -— — — 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
the substitute which I have offered in 
lieu of the committee amendment will 
provide a 5-percent increase in the an- 
nual compensation of all postal employ- 
ees and will allow the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to establish a higher rate of pay for 
many postal employees—clerks and car- 
riers—in order to recruit and retain 
qualified postal employees. 

The substitute will accomplish two ob- 
jectives. 

First, the 5-percent pay increase will 
have the effect of raising the entrance 
salary in level 4 for clerks and carriers— 
two-thirds of all postal employees—from 
$3,660 per annum to $3,843 per annum 
or $183 a year. In the second step of 
the clerk-carrier grade the increase will 
be $189 annually, and in the third step 
$3,910 of the grade $195 annually, or 
$4,105, and gradually increasing to an 
increase of $219 annually at the top of 
the grade where there are now 166,000 
postal employees. Im other words, the 
effect of this across-the-board 5-percent 
increase I propose will raise the salaries 
of 320,000 postal employees in a range 
from $183 annually to $219 annually de- 
pending upon the step in which they are 
located in the clerk-carrier grade. 

Secondly, the authority granted the 
Postmaster General to raise the entrance 
salaries for postal employees from the 
first, second, or third steps to the fourth 
step would have the effect of granting 
an additional increase in the salaries of 
thousands of clerks and carriers. 3 

In addition to the 5-percent across- 
the-board increase I have mentioned, 
this provision would allow clerks, car- 
riers, special-delivery messengers, and 
motor-vehicle operators in the first step 
to be raised an additional $393 annually, 
and such employees in the second step 
would receive an additional $262 annu- 
ally, and such employees in the third 
step would receive an additional $131 
annually. These increases would be 
over and above the 5 percent of their 
present compensation provided in the 
first part of my substitute, whenever the 
Postmaster General determined that it 
was impossible to recruit a sufficient 
number of qualified postal employees in 
particular areas. 

My proposal combines a pay increase 
to offset the increased cost of living and 
a provision to overcome the problem 
which was pointed out to our committee 
of the impossibility of recruiting or re- 
taining a sufficient number of postal em- 
ployees at the entrance levels. 

There is ample justification, in my 
cpinion, for this proposal. In fact, the 
proposal provides a more generous in- 
crease than the increase in the cost of 
living since March 1955 which was the 
effective date of the last pay increase 
for postal employees. There has been 
a 4.6-percent increase in the cost of liv- 
ing since March 1955, but my proposal is 
to grant postal employees a 5-percent in- 
crease in their annual compensation. 

The convincing argument for those 
who advocate pay increases for postal 
employees is the contention that such 
employees should receive a pay increase 
in order to offset the increased cost of 
living. It is my purpose in offering this 
substitute to provide postal employees 
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with a reasonable pay increase and, at 
the same time, not permit an increase in 
Federal expenditures more than is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

There has been much discussion this 
afternoon about the fact that there has 
been only one pay increase for postal 
employees since July 1951. I call the 
Members attention to the fact that since 
July 1, 1951, the cost of living has in- 
creased only 7.8 percent. In March 1955, 
postal employees received a basic pay 
increase of 6 percent plus a 2.5 percent 
average reclassification adjustment. If 
my proposal is adopted providing a 5 
percent pay increase over and above the 
increase which was provided in 1955, it 
will simply mean that postal employees 
will be granted pay increases substan- 
tially more than the 7.8 percent increase 
in the cost of living since July 1951. In 
fact, my substitute will provide postal 
employees with salary increases nearly 
5 percent greater than the increased cost 
of living since July 1951. 

In the last few months we have no- 
ticed grave concern on the part of the 
Members regarding the huge Federal 
budget for fiscal year 1958. The House 
membership has voted time after time 
to cut appropriations requests by the 
executive branch. It occurs to me that 
if the membership is really sincere about 
this problem of increasing Federal ex- 
penditures that they certainly will ap- 
prove my substitute which costs about 
$140 million annually less than the com- 
mittee anmendment. 

A 5 percent salary adjustment for 
postal employees, as I have proposed, 
plus the adjustments which can be made 
by the Postmaster General will cost be- 
tween $129 million and $180 million de- 
pending on the extent to which the 
Postmaster General exercises his pay- 
fixing authority. On the other hand, the 
committee amendment will cost more 
than $317 million annually. This means 
that not only will the postal deficit be 
increased by this amount next year but 
also the savings in reduced expenditures 
which have been voted by the House will 
be cut by a similar amount. 

Again I stress the fact that in my 
judgment my substitute is the maximum 
pay increase which the President will 
consider. Judging from his statements 
it would appear that the President is 
opposed to any pay increase, but I assure 
you that if my substitute is approved I 
shall strongly recommend that he ap- 
prove this legislation. 

I urge the Members to vote for a pro- 
posal which has at least a chance to be- 
come law. I sincerely believe that it is 
likely that any legislation embodying a 
proposal other than my substitute will 
be vetoed and that this membership will 
be asked to vote on overriding that veto 
provided the Congress is still in session. 

I do not think this body should ap- 
prove a pay increase in excess of what 
they really believe will become law, be- 
cause to adopt any other position will 
be cruel to postal employees and their 
families by pretending to hold out a pay 
increase which will never be in their 
pay envelopes. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, this substitute, if 
adopted, would result in an increase for 
the postal employees per pay period of 
approximately $7. That would mean 
that for each 2 weeks we are voting here 
an increase of just $7. 

Now, the figure of $546 which appears 
in the committee amendment was not 
arrived at accidentally. There are 26 
pay periods, and this bill would result in 
an increase of $21 per pay period, which 
would go a little bit of the way to help 
out for the grocery bills, for the in- 
creased rent, for the new tax on gaso- 
line, and so forth. So, basically I am 
opposed to this amendment, because 
when people are asking for bread, they 
are giving them a stone. 

Second, I think we ought to make 
this point. We have had varying esti- 
mates that the cost of the committee 
bill would be from $270 miilion to $320 
million. Supposing it is roughly $300 
million. Let us not forget that the 
Government is going to withhold up- 
ward of $60 million of that money that 
will never see its way into the pay 
checks of the postal employees. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this substi- 
tute amendment should be defeated and 
the committee amendment sustained, 
simply because the sums provided in 
this amendment amount to practically 
nothing. 

Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr.. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Rees]. The 
gentleman has no assurance that the 
substitute which he offers, as meager 
as the increase provided by his substi- 
tute would be, as meager as it may be, 
would not be subjected to the same 
threat of a veto as the bill which the 
committee now has before it and as 
reported out by the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. In fact, the 
bill which we do have before us is a 
compromise bill; it is a compromise 
bill at best. Several of us felt that the 
increase for the postal employees should 
be.a great deal more than that which 
we agreed to when we were in executive 
session of the committee. It is a com- 
promise both in distribution as well as 
in the actual percentage of increase. 

As I tried to point out a few minutes 
ago, if we fail to recognize this increase 
in cost of living which the postal em- 
ployees are suffering, it would be much 
more costly in the long run to our Fed- 
eral Government. Most certainly the 
quality of the personnel will go down in 
years to come unless we recognize the 
cost-of-living problem which they have. 
I think everyone will agree with me, 
just as in everything else in life, we will 
get in personnel exactly what we pay 
for. All of us are conscious of our 
budgetary problems and the problem of 
inflation. But, as has been pointed out 
before today, I feel that the Congress 
has done a very good job so far in re- 
ducing the budget requests of the ad- 
ministration. It seems to me that we 
can grant these increases that this bill 
provides for and yet maintain a balanced 
budget for fiscal 1958. 
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The problems of inflation are serious, 
but I do not think we should expect the 
postal and Federal employees to be the 
ones to stop the inflationary spiral. So 
far as I know, there is no assurance that 
if we fail to grant this increase for the 
employees that it would prevent industry 
from going along with additional in- 
creases in the future. I submit that we 
are merely trying to catch up with what 
outside industry has been doing over the 
past few years. This is not the place to 
stop wage increases. We need to bring 
the Federal employee up to the employee 
in outside industry. The fact of the 
matter is that since the Secretary of the 
Treasury testified before our committee 
in regard to the dangers of inflation, the 
steel prices have gone up. Certainly the 
increase for the postal employee or the 
proposed increase has nothing to do with 
the price of steel going up. And that 
will be reflected in the cost of living 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Chairman, we have to recognize 
that the only way we can economize in 
Government is by more efficient manage- 
ment, by eliminating waste and duplica- 
tion, and, if necessary, eliminating some 
governmental services. But we cannot 
economize by the blood and sweat of hu- 
man beings who are serving our country 
in the Federal service. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that we had to 
bring this bill to the floor through a dis- 
charge petition. As a member of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Civil 
Service, I was reluctant to sign that dis- 
charge petition. I felt that the commit- 
tee should act on the legislation. Yet 
this seemed to be the only way in which 
we could get consideration of the bill on 
the floor of the House. I feel it is a rea- 
sonable bill. It is a compromise at best. 
It is the minimum which we should con- 
sider at this time for the postal em- 
ployees. I urge that the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Rees] be defeated. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROYHILL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GROSS. But the committee did 
act on this legislation. I do not want 
the impression left that the committee 
oo not act, because the committee did 
act. 

Mr. BROYHILL. That is correct. 
That is the reason why some members 
of the committee were reluctant orig- 
inally to sign the discharge petition. But 
after the committee acted, it did appear 
that we would not get the bill to the floor 
unless the discharge petition had 218 
signatures. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, if I came from a large 
metropolitan area I would not have any 
trouble here today at all. I would vote 
willingly and happily for a wage in- 
crease. But I want to call your atten- 
tion to some of the difficulties that we, 
who represent some smaller rural areas, 
have. 

For instance, in my home county, 
where you are paying a caretaker, or 
janitor as we refer to them, in excess of 
$3,000, that is in some instances more 
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than schoolteachers with college degrees 
receive, and it is very difficult to recon- 
cile that situation. 

Frankly, I think that the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
will meet the objections of the President, 
whereas we have every reason to believe 
the proposal in the committee bill would 
be unacceptable to the President. 

I have heard many Members of the 
House say that we should vote for this 
bill and put the burden on the Presi- 
dent, that he is going to veto it anyway, 
and we should do that. I do not like 
to be a party to that because I feel that 
we should use some commonsense in 
determining pay increases, 

As the gentleman from Kansas said, 
this 5.5-percent increase he offers does 
take care of the increased cost of living. 
I am not going to be critical of the Post 
Office Committee for not bringing for- 
ward a bill which takes into account the 
cost of living in various communities. I 
am not a member of the committee and I 
have not had the opportunity to try to 
evolve some scheme of a cost-of-living 
differential. I do know that our unions 
recognize the cost of living in setting 
wage scales for labor. In other words, a 
bricklayer down in my town works for a 
less rate per hour than a bricklayer 
would get if he went to a metropolitan 
area. I think the unions recognize that 
difference. I think something like that 
could be worked out for all Government 
employees. 

I know that here today we are going to 
set a pattern that will affect not only 
the postal employees but every other 
Federal employee. I think we do have 
to recognize that the Government and 
particularly the Congress should accept 
its responsibility in trying to curtail in- 
flation. 

Further, I wish it were possible that 
we could put some proviso in this bill to 
the effect that if we have the courage to 
grant wage increases we should also 
have the courage to recognize the need 
and justification for a postal rate in- 
crease which would at least partially off- 
set the money you are going to spend 
under this bill. 

I do not want to take up more of 
your time. I am not an expert in this 
line at all. I think the things I have 
said are basic, though. First, that we 
have to meet the cost-of-living increase, 
and second, we should arrive at some way 
of taking care of a part of the cost where 
we have the opportunity. Third, I think 

-that the committee, not only for the 
postal employees but for other Govern- 
ment employees, should at least explore 
the possibility of granting a cost-of- 
living differential in the pay schedules. 

Last but not least, someone spoke 
about the schoolteachers getting less 
than the Federal workers. May I point 
out that the rate of pay of the school- 
teacher is set in the local community. 
The school boards recognize supply and 
demand, and that is what we have here. 
I feel sorry for the fellow working in 
the larger cities of the district I repre- 
sent, and in the great metropolitan areas 
whose cost of living has gone up. I know 
he is in a squeeze and I want to do some- 
thing for him. I am conscientious in 
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that. At the same time, in the rural 
communities, I know that the rural car- 
rier, for instance, in most communities 
has if not the best, among the best, and 
one of the highest paid jobs in that 
community. I do not think any of 
us who have had any experience with 
that would feel we were doing a great 
injustice if we had the opportuniiy to 
vote against the proposed wage in- 
creases in some of these cases. I think 
this bill that was brought in by the com- 
mittee does not recognize the situation 
as it exists. For that reason, I intend 
to support the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Kansas, believing that 
by so doing i will be voting for a more 
realistic proposal which I believe will 
be approved by the President when it is 
passed. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the committee bill, 
subject to a correction of an inequity 
in the proposed pay adjustment for rural 
letter carriers, 

I voted in committee for the $546 
across-the-board annual pay increase 
for postal field service personnel. I had 
no illusions that it is an ideal solution 
of the postal pay problem. Indeed the 
longer I serve on the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service the more my 
suspicion grows that, practically speak- 
ing, there probably is no ideal solution. 

I voted for the bill because I am con- 
vinced that there are pay problems 
among the substantial majority of the 
postal employees which cry for relief. 
I know the hazards of the legislative 
and executive gauntlet which this or any 
other pay bill must run. But I do not 
believe it is logical to try to escape those 
possibly fatal hazards by voting, either 
in committee or on the floor, to kill the 
bill. I intend to meet what I regard as 
my responsibilities, a step at a time, and 
leave it to others in this House, in the 
other body, and in the executive branch 
to do likewise. 

I am aware, also, of the argument that 
something less of a pay increase may 
stand a better chance of survival. There 
is, so far as I know, no authoritative as- 
surance that something less, or just how 
much less, has any more chance of such 
survival. The Bureau of the Budget 
early this year appeared to close the 
door of any administration approval of 
a pay increase this session. Moreover, 
I am not in favor of a substitute pro- 
posal which gives substantially higher 
increases for the relatively few higher 
paid employees and, at the same time, 
reduces substantially the proposed in- 
crease for the pay levels which include 
the bulk of postal personnel. 

In my brief remarks I want to con- 
fine myself to 2 or 3 basic principles 
which, it seems to me, are at issue in this 
debate. I hope, thereby, to indicate to 
my colleagues in the Committee of the 
Whole the reasons for my position for 
whatever value that has in the decisions 
my colleagues now must make. 

At the outset I want to say a personal 
word with respect to the distinguished 
and able chairman of our committee, 
Mr. Murray, and the distinguished 
and able ranking minority member, Mr. 
Rees. I have the utmost respect and 
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high regard for them, and for their sin- 
cerity of viewpoint and purpose. It is 
not easy or pleasant to find myself in 
disagreement with them. I differ with 
respect and with faith in their continued 
patience and tolerance. I want also to 
pay my respects to the distinguished, 
able and courageous Postmaster General 
of the United States who has repeatedly 
demonstrated his devotion to an im- 
proved postal service and his capacity 
for matching that devotion with skilled, 
imaginative and highly qualified ad- 
ministrative leadership. Under no cir- 
cumstances would I knowingly add to 
his heavy burdens; it is my hope that 
even in disagreement on this issue I 
may, in some degree at least, be help- 
ful to him in his desire for an ever-im- 
proved postal service. 

Now for the points I wish to make: 

First. I have profound sympathy and 
basic agreement with the position taken 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Humphrey, in testimony before our com- 
mittee that “I hope, if you spend more 
money you will provide it.” As I have 
repeatedly commented during the com- 
mittee hearings, I feel that I—indeed, 
that all of us—face a bitter dilemma. As 
I have repeatedly said, I find it difficult 
to be understanding and patient toward 
the attitude of those colleagues who felt 
no compunctions and showed little re- 
straint in advocating at the outset an 
unconscionably large pay increase. I 
subscribe completely to the testimony of 
the Postmaster General that it is “a 
grave disservice to plant false hopes in 
the minds of postal employees.” I think 
just that was done with the initial pay 
increase proposals sponsored by the 
leadership of some postal employee or- 
ganizations and by some of my col- 
leagues. I did not sign the discharge 
petition because, among other reasons, 
I believed the increase in H. R. 2474 
unconscionable. s $ 

I might say that, perhaps unwittingly, 
some false hopes were also planted in 
the minds of both taxpayers and postal 
employees when the Bureau of the 
Budget counted its chickens before they 
were hatched by including in the 1958 
Federal budget as an anticipated source 
of additional reyenues the highly prob- 
lematic yield of a still-to-be-enacted 
postal rate bill. 

I will say that if an unbalanced Fed- 
eral budget is inflationary—and I agree 
that it is—then that inflationary damage 
can be done by failure of Congress to 
enact the postal rate bill to a far larger 
and more serious degree than by enact- 
ment of a $279 million pay increase along 
with the rate increase. I, of course, 
doubly deplore the position of those col- 
leagues who not only testified before the 
committee in favor of an unconscionable 
pay increase but, at the same time and 
in direct response to questions I asked in 
committee, indicated their opposition to 
a first-class rate increase which must, of 
necessity, be the largest factor in any 
fiscally effective overall postal rate in- 
crease. 

There is a strong appeal, so far as Iam 
concerned, to the argument that until or 
unless there is a rate increase there 
should not be a pay increase. But I 
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must, in all candor and in all kindness, 
say that much of the appeal of that argu- 
ment is lost so far as I am concerned 
when, as is presently the case, it seems 
to me apparent that action on the rate 
increase is actually being delayed in the 
hope of thereby preventing a pay in- 
crease. In saying that, I speak only of 
my own impression and reaction and I 
question the motives of no one. 

Second. Now I should like to address 
myself briefly to the argument that the 
straight across-the-board increase will 
result in serious distortion of the overall 
pay schedule. 

I recognize the possibility of such dis- 
tortion if—as in the past—there is com- 
plete reliance upon this approach over 
a period of years and in terms of a series 
of pay increases. 

I do not believe that is true of a single 
increase of this type at this time. And I 
dc not know how the two main objec- 
tives of a badly needed and adequate in- 
crease in starting pay, and a needed and 
adequate increase in pay in the levels in 
which the bulk of the personne! is found, 
can be achieved except by this across- 
the-board approach. The only alterna- 
tive, it seems to me, would be an un- 
justifiably high dollar increase for the 
higher levels, with substantial increase 
in total cost. 

Now I want to speak of a proposal 

offered by the Postmaster General— 
which I understand will be incorporated 
in a percentage increase substitute. I 
refer to the suggestion that authority 
be granted the Post Office Department 
to adjust starting levels in critical areas 
where there is labor shortage or exces- 
sively high rates of pay in comparison 
to postal pay. 
Under such a plan, for example, start- 
ing pay might be set at a step 4 of the 
given pay level. It seems to me that this 
involves a pay distortion fully as serious, 
if not more serious, as that involved in a 
single across-the-board pay increase. It 
would mean—if I correctly understand 
the workings of this proposal—that in a 
given post office where a step 4 hiring 
rate was authorized, all previously hired 
employees receiving step 1, 2, or 3 pay 
would have their pay increased to step 4. 
At the same time, step 4 employees would 
not have their pay increased nor would 
employees in the higher steps, despite 
their length of service. This, it seems to 
me, represents a serious distortion and 
inequity. : 

Moreover; I think there would be a 
serious problem of pressure—from with- 
in the postal service and even conceiv- 
ably through the Members of Congress— 
for bestowing this favored higher start- 
ing-rate status upon innumerable post 
offices. 

Third. Now one final observation: As 
I said at the outset, I am becoming in- 
creasingly suspicious that there is no 
ideal solution of the perennial postal pay 
problem. But I believe there are some 
areas of further review and exploration 
which might serve to moderate the prob- 
lem both in the interests of more equi- 
table pay adjustments and in the inter- 
ests of minimizing the politics, in Con- 
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gress and out, of perennial pay increase 
campaigns. 

In that connection I should like to 
commend the testimony of our colleague 
from Michigan [Mr. BENTLEY] before 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. It was, in my judgment, out- 
standing among the numerous able pres- 
entations made by colleagues not on the 
committee. 

I quote from Mr. BEentLEy’s statement 
this particular comment: 

I would urge that another matter be given 
consideration. ‘There are areas and com- 
munities of our country, such as my own 
where the wage scale is very high. There are 
other areas where it is comparatively low. 
I understand that you have also considered 
in the past the inclusion of a pay differential 
according to area. This is, of course, bas- 
ically the Davis-Bacon. or prevailing wage 
clause. I see no reason why this provision 
which has been generally accepted by blue- 
collar wage earners should not be accepted 
by the classified Government employee 
unions as well. 


I do not offer this proposal as a pana- 
cea. I recognize strong opposition in 
many quarters. But I believe that it 
offers an approach to both the area dif- 
ferential and the cost-of-living factors 
of equitable and realistic pay adjustment 
which deserves fuller exploration by the 
committee and the Congress. Certainly I 
share the conviction so ably voiced by 
Mr. BENTLEY that the Congress and the 
rank and file of the postal workers desire 
some pay legislation that would provide 
a solution for longer than a year or two. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr, JOHANSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. When that discharge 
petition was filed and many of the postal 
employees came here, and as always we 
are glad to see them, does the gentleman 
have any information as to what they 
were seeking at that time? Was it the 
original bill as introduced? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Of course, hope 
springs eternal I will say to my distin- 
guished minority leader, but I suspect, 
that some of them by that time realized 
it was utterly impractical to expect the 
sort of increases proposed in H. R. 2474. 
That is not to say that some of them 
did not hope. That is a hope, of course, 
that I never shared and I would not 
have supported it in any way, shape or 
manner. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
understands, I believe, that this proposal 
is similar to a proposal provided in leg- 
islation approved by our committee, and 
by the 83d Congress granting classified 
workers, through the authority of the 
Civil Service Commission the opportun- 
ity to adjust starting levels where it is 
deemed proper. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral had recommended such proposal. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I recognized that, 
I will say to my distinguished leader 
in the committee. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I have yet to 
have anybody call my attention to any 
mistakes or misunderstandings about it. 
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It has worked well so far as I have been 
able to ascertain. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I wonder if the 
situation is entirely parallel in view of 
the fact that the bulk of the employees 
in the postal service, particularly the 
carriers and clerks, are in a single level, 
which might, I think, create a little dif- 
ferent situation with respect to that, 
where a clerk or a carrier may spend 
virtually all of his career in that level. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. This is rec- 
ommended, as the gentleman well knows, 
by the Postmaster General. He came 
before our committee and testified in 
favor of this proposal. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I recognize that 
fact. I am just raising the question as 
to whether you are creating a morale 
problem with respect to employees who 
have 2 or 3 years of service when new 
employees come in at the level that they 
had to wait 2 or 3 years to achieve. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I do not think 
so. Not as much, in my opinion, as the 
morale problem as may be created by 
the adoption of the amended committee 
bill. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset I want 
to say that I respect the ranking Mem- 
bers both on the majority and the minor- 
ity side of the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee. We come from different 
parts of the country and I think we 
must recognize the fact that each one 
represents his area. Anyone who does 
not represent his respective area should 
not be considered as a Member of this 
House. Therefore, in my opposition to 
the chairman and ranking minority 
Member, I respect their being representa- 
tives of their people: I believe the 
amendment which the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Rees] has proposed speaks 
its own defeat, for two reasons. First, 
the point that the lady from New York 
Mrs. Sr. GEORGE] raised, the escalator 
clause which I introduced in 1951 shows 
that the salaries are not in keeping with 
the cost of living at present. Second, 
the amendment proposes a 5-percent in- 
crease while most of the employees are 
in grade 4, $3,660, and the gentleman 
proposes to eliminate the first two steps, 
meaning that 80 percent of the employ- 
ees of the Post Office Department get a 
salary similar to, but less than, the pres- 
ent bill as it stands. Therefore you ad- 
mit that the bill is fair in its entirety, 
but ‘you are asking that 20 percent or 
the rural people should be kept down. 
There may be some merit to your 
thought but it should first be considered 
by the committee. That is the basis of 
your argument; that we in the high cost 
area would get less by, roughly, $100, ac- 
cording to the present bill. On the other 
hand, by your amendment alone you 
admit the fact that we are underpaid in 
places like Detroit, Philadelphia, and so 
forth. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Kansas one question. The gentleman 
admits that his proposal is similar to 
that of Federal employees. I believe the 
gentleman meant the so-called blue- 
collar workers. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Oh, no, 

Mr. LESINSKI. You do not have an 
area proposal? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am sure the 
gentleman has read the substitute that 
I proposed. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Yes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I have followed 
the language of the Postmaster General 
as is now provided by the Civil Service 
Commission, for those in the classified 
service. 

Mr. LESINSKI. But the blue-collar 
worker get only the area rates. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Oh, no. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Presently the classi- 
fied employees are paid on a classified 
scale and the blue-collar workers on the 
wage scale. Also the blue-collar work- 
ers are paid more than the classified 
people are. The only people that might 
be affected are the engineers and scien- 
tific workers. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. We are not 
talking about a wage scale. We are 
talking about the authority that is 
granted in my proposal to the Postmas- 
ter General. I think the gentleman will 
favor it if he examines it. He did not 
object to it in the committee in the 83d 
Congress. I thought he would favor this 
particular proposal in my substitute, be- 
cause it fits right in the area the gentle- 
man represents in the city of Detroit. 

Mr. LESINSKI. The gentleman's pro- 
posal will be below what the present bill 
will give. i 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
will agree that it is equitable. 

I do not think it has been explained 
from what source the figure of $546 was 
obtained. 

Mr. LESINSKI. If the Committee 
goes into the facts and sees that the 
postal employees are brought up to par, 
yes. At the present time, no, because 
they are not up to par. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
believe that the postal pay raise bill re- 
ported by the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service has any chance of final 
passage. It is very clear from the Presi- 
dent’s letter, dated June 14, 1957, to Hon. 
Tom Murray, that he will veto this bill. 
There are certain facts about this bill 
which we should keep in mind. It pro- 
vides an across-the-board increase for 
postal employees of $546. This amounts 
to a direct cost of 26.25 cents per hour 
per employee in the postal field service 
plus 2.5 cents per hour of fringe benefits. 

As stated in the minority report filed 
by Hon. Tom Murray: 

This involves some 518,000 employees and 
an estimated increase in annual costs to the 
Post Office Department of $317,500,000. 


We must keep in mind that if we vote 
this increase we must grant a similar in- 
crease for the 1 million other employees 
whose salaries are authorized by Con- 
gress. We will also be compelled to give 
an inerease to the uniformed personnel 
of the Department of Defense. The to- 
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tal increase for these 4,600,000 individ- 
uals will exceed $3 billion annually. 
This will mean that we must return to 
deficit financing and that there will be no 
hope of reducing taxes or making any 
payment upon our staggering national 
debt. It will also mean that we will be 
adding fuel to the fire of inflation which 
is threatening to consume us. 

With the exception of the month of 
February, the dollar dropped in purchas- 
ing power every month during the year 
1956. In every month of 1957 our dol- 
lar has dropped further in purchasing 
power. This means that the millions of 
Americans who must depend upon fixed 
incomes from wages, salaries, pensions, 
retirements, annuities, social security, 
and so forth, are being seriously hurt. 
Most of these people are unable to in- 
crease their income to keep up with ad- 
vancing inflation. There are a few peo- 
ple in our country who, through their 
unions, are able to obtain increases to 
offset their loss of purchasing power. 
There are a few who can profit enor- 
mously from inflation through the own- 
ership of equities, but the vast majority 
have no means of such protection and 
they are very gravely threatened. 

While economists differ on all the 
causes of inflation, most of them agree 
that deficit financing and huge Govern- 
ment spending are major contributing 
causes. No one will dispute that an in- 
crease of $3 billion in Government ex- 
penditures will speed up inflation, and 
will help no one, but will seriously hurt 
our country. The beneficiaries of the 
salary increases will be temporarily 
benefited but it will take only a few 
months for their increase to be wiped out 
by inflation. For instance, on March 1, 
1955, the Government employees received 
a 6-percent salary increase. Five per- 
cent of that increase has been wiped out 
by inflation. Furthermore, many Fed- 
eral employees are retiring every year. 
It is imperative to them that the pur- 
chasing power of their retirements be 
stabilized. We cannot stabilize the 
American dollar by piling up more debt 
and deficit, and by increasing the ex- 
penditures of Government. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that at this time we should 
limit the salary increase to about 5 per- 
cent and not more than 7½ percent, 
which is the percentage of the increase 
in the cost of living since March 1, 1955, 
when we passed the last salary raise bill. 

I know that this will not satisfy all 
the employees but they must keep in 
mind the plight of the majority of Amer- 
icans who have no way of offsetting the 
increase in the cost of living. These 
Americans have had their income re- 
duced 5 percent. Furthermore, the 
Federal employees should keep in mind 
the serious plight of our Government, 
which owes more money than all the na- 
tions put together. They must remem- 
ber that our taxpayers are clamoring for 
some relief as early as possible and that 
we cannot grant this needed relief un- 
til we reduce substantially the expendi- 
tures of Government. 
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At this point I wish to quote from the 
minority report filed by Chairman Tom 
MURRAY: 

It will be noted that there has been a 115.3- 
percent increase in the entrance salary for 
these employees. It will also be noted that 
the employee with a $1,700 salary in 1945 
is today in the top step of the salary range 
and is receiving a salary which is 165.3 per- 
cent higher. Those employees who were in 
the top grade of the salary range in 1944 
are today either retired or are receiving 
some 103-percent increase in their basic sal- 
ary. In addition to the salary increases, 
there has been an increase in fringe benefit 
of some 15 percent of salary. The Congress 
has granted to these employees 5 increases 
since 1945, the last one less than 20 months 
ago. These increases have approximated, and 
in some cases exceeded, that of the cost 
of living. 


Mr. Chairman, as I stated, I do not 
think there is any chance for final pas- 
sage of the committee’s bill. I think it 
will be an idle gesture which will vainly 
raise the expectations of Federal em- 
ployees and, at the same time, frighten 
our taxpayers. On the other hand, a 
more modest increase to take care of the 
cost-of-living increase for the time being 
can be passed and will, in my opinion, 
meet with the President’s approval. As 
soon as we are able to halt inflation and 
put our Federal house in order, we can 
and we should review the whole question 
of salaries because I believe that our 
Federal employees should receive com- 
pensation commensurate with that paid 
by the big industries and businesses of 
America. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the so-called Rees 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in the brief time at my 
disposal, I will try to make several points. 
In the first place, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Dries], I believe inadver- 
tently, used the wrong figures when he 
said this would cost $3 billion if it were 
added to the Federal classification raise. 
As a matter of fact, the postal pay raise 
will cost the Government $279 million, 
and an 11-percent increase in the classi- 
fied pay bill which the committee has also 
voted out and which I assume will be the 
order of business soon, would cost $490 
million. That means a total of 
$769 million additional cost to the Goy- 
ernment if both bills are passed and 
that would, of course, include about a 
million and a half Federal employees. 

Having corrected that point, I would 
like to address my remarks to the per- 
centages that the gentleman from 
Texas quoted, and I do not quarrel with 
the percentages of the gentleman from 
Texas as he used the base year of 1945. 
But I go back to 1939. I have a list of 
percentages here which I will place in 
the Recor at the proper time when I 
get unanimous consent, furnished from 
the Department of Labor, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the National Educational 
Association and Moody's Investors’ 
Service. These were published last year 
in the U. S. News & World Report. 

Here are some of the percentages: 
Farm laborers since 1939 have been in- 
creased in their real wages—not dollar 
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wages—89 percent. Steel, copper, and 
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California cities and their percentages 
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Inflation race—who’'s ahead, who's behind— 


aluminum workers have had their real of labor turnover: Continued 
wages increased 56 percent. School- personnel turnover in California post offices Percent change 
teachers, whom we are greatly concerned e z from 1939 
about, and these are national figures, not Investors in stocks up 63 
local figures, have had an increase of 36 pater gore abe E ara RS apie 
percent in real wages since 1939. I have Chemical . 58 
many others here, all in varying degrees Steel, copper, aluminum workers up 56 
up to 100-percent increase in real wages Metal-product workers up 56 
of the coal miners. Cannery workers, others in food 

When we get to the Federal Govern- Pee ing sd up 51 
ment workers, since 1939 they have had eee 3 (nonelectrical)_..up 48 
their real wages increased 14 percent, wiGascebine ‘oie eee dl 
the next to the lowest on the list. The a PRA u E 46 
lowest on the list is veterans’ compensa- Petroleum-refinery workers... up 43 


tion who have only had theirs increased 


Fernando it is 62 percent and in San 
Bernardino, a city of from 60,000 to 
70,000, 51 percent. These are the turn- 
overs. The gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Jones] spoke about the wage rate 
in his area. I know his area well. My 
wife was born in his district and I have 
many relatives there. His district is a 
country district, and there is no doubt 
but that the employees in the post office 
are well paid in comparison to other em- 
ployees in the general area. But, most 
of the clerks and carriers are employed 
in the large cities of the Nation, and it 
is the overall national problem that we 
have to solve here. It is not in the little 
towns or exactly in the rural areas, al- 
though they are important, but it is im- 
portant in the overall analysis that we 
treat the majority of the employees of 
the Federal Government right. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is a fair com- 


Also, Mr. Chairman, a list which gives 
the percentages of increase in wages of 
various worker classifications since 1939: 

People who really have prospered in 17 
boom years after allowing for taxes and for 
changes in the value of the dollar. 


Inflation race—who’s ahead, who’s behind 
THESE GROUPS ARE GETTING BIGGER REAL INCOME 


Percent change 
from 1939 


Coal miners (bituminous) 
Pern, ISDOTOR OOS omits enn 
Cigarette-factory workers. 
Lumber workers 
Paper-mill workers. 
Textiie Werker 


Machinery makers (electrical) 


4 percent. That is a shameful fact for Tire-factory workers up 40 
the Congress to consider, that we have Aircraft-factory workers up 39 
not increased veterans’ disability com- Oil- and gas-field workers up 36 
pensation more than 4 percent. Those Schoolteachers§ ........-....-.-._-- up 36 
figures will stand up. Printing, publishing employees up 32 
We are not only concerned with an Garment workers 31 
increase in living cost in this bill of $546 31 Cleaning, dyeing workers. 28 
spread over the 26 pay periods, we are Pacific Palisades 81 Retail clerks . See ee 24 
interested in the morale and the reten- Pacoima ___.....-.-..-.---.-.--...-- 32 Electric, gas-company employees ap 24 
tion of skilled employees in the Post Of- Palos Verdes Estates 78 Railroad workers up 24 
fice Department. P ——T0TT—TPT0TCT—T0——— 22 Laundry workers. „ up 23 
I have here in my hand a report from Redwood City——— 51 Coal miners (anthracite) up 22 
37 cities in California, ranging from a Reseda-----------------------~------ 58. Auto workers up 20 
city the size of Los Angeles with several Rialto 54 Telephone employees up 16 
million, to cities of 10,000, 15,000, or San Bernardino 51 Federal Government workers up 14 
20,000 people. The personnel turnover San Fernando 62 Veterans on compensation up 4 
per annum in Los Angeles, for instance, San Gabriel 45 THESE GROUPS ARE GETTING SMALLER REAL 
is 25 percent, in Whittier, a town near San Mateo------------------=------- 45 INCOME 
my district of about 50,000 people, it is San Rafael-------------------------- 25 Percent change 
23 percent. In Downey, in the district Santa Montea------~--------.-------- 0 from 1939 
represented by the gentleman from Cali- Sunland_-_.-~--------------~--------- 80 Bondholders* -.--.---.-..-..-.--- down 49 
Upland_--.---.---------------------- 30 Retired Federal Government 
fornia el 1 ees 3 h Se nina enna pee ncuenasana 22 Wr down 13 
Saeed ng . 47 3 In San VTV = Average return on securities bought in 


1939 and held to date. 
Married veteran with no dependents, 
Basic data: Department of Labor; Depart- 
mend of Agriculture; Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; National Education Association; 
Moody's Investor Service. 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the substitute. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CEDERBERG to 
the substitute offered by Mr. Rees of Kan- 
sas: Strike out all after the word “‘follow- 
ing” and insert the following: That (a) the 
Postal Field Service Schedule contained in 
section 301 (a) of the Postal Field Service 
Compensation Act of 1955 (39 U. S. C. 971 
(a)) is amended to read as follows: 


“POSTAL FIELD SERVICE SCHEDULE 


Level 


Per annum rates and steps 


2 


w 
— 
o 
C 
~ 


promise bill, $546 a year to be spread over 1- $3,006 | $3,208 | $3,310 | $3,417 | $3,524 83,431] $3,733 
2.. 3, 322 3. 435 3, 548. 3,661 744 887 4,000 

BA We E „ 
2 ; ; 4 4.472 4,006] 4.740 

Kansas, which I spoke against, would $- BBB 
: ; ; : : 16 800 957 i 5,410 
only increase the employee's salary 5 7-- F 
— 5.20 540 522 8.806 5.088 6,171 54 

cents an hour. That small raise is ridie- 5 5,070 5, 25 6,074 622 6, 472 7 Si 935 
è 5 5, r 7 „31 , 525 

ulous. 11. 9.80 2,000 73321 750s} 7,804 040 8270 
We must at this time, however, pass 2 22 7 1 8,578 | 8,836 9,094 

> 3. 8. à 8, 870 , 150 9, 430 9, 710 9, 990 

the bill which provides a 12%2-percent 11. a138| 9439] 9740] 10.04 30,342] 10643] 10.847 
raise if we are to do justice to the lag in — 10, = a 12 see i. — * 1 b = à 7 — 
* „072 . 7 H x 3,010 

real wages, which we are trying to do in 12 2.255 12.578 12.001 13.221] 13.547 13.870 14.103 
passing the Morrison bill. 15. — — n, — 14 — 14,582] 14,80 15,130] 15,404 
Under unanimous consent granted to- tre yt Rael Masel aoreet Was seis "gh. 


day, I append to my remarks a list of 
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Strike out all of (b) and insert: “(b) (1) 
The Rural Carrier Schedule contained in 
section 302 (a) of the Postal Field Service 
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Compensation Act of 1955 (39 U. S. C. 972 
(a)) is amended to read as follows: 


"RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE 


Carriers in rural delivery service: 


Fixed compensation per annum. 81, 607. 00 |$1, 717. 00 |$1, 767. 00 81, 817. 00 81, 867.00 


Compensation per mile per an- 
num for each mile up to 30 miles 
7 

For each mile of route over 30 miles. 

Temporary carriers in rural delivery 
service on routes to which no regular 
carrier Is assigned: 

Fixed compensation per annum 

Compensation per mile per an- 
num for each mile up to 30 miles 
route 3 Ra ia fee! << 

For each mile of route over 30 miles. 

Temporary carriers in rural delivery 
service on routes having regular car- 
riers absent without pay or on mili- 
„ TTT 

Substitute carriers in rural delivery 
service on routes having carriers ab- 
One With p. 


71.00 
23. 60 


! Basic compensation authorized for the regular carrier. 


“(2) Section 302 (e) of the Postal Field 
Service Compensation Act of 1955 (39 U. S. C. 
972 (c)), relating to additional compensa- 
tion for rural carriers serving heavily patron- 
ized routes, is amended by striking out 


73.00 
23. 60 


Per annum rates and steps 


$1, 917. 00 


$1, 967. 00 


75. 00 77.00 
23. 60 23. 60 


79.00 
23, 60 


81.00 83. 00 
23. 60 23. 60 


— 


84. 700“ and inserting in lieu thereof 85,040.“ 

“(c) The Fourth-Class Office Schedule con- 
tained in section 303 (a) of the Postal Field 
Service Compensation Act of 1955 (39 U. S. C. 
973 (a)) is amended to read as follows: 


H *POURTH-CLASS OFFICE SCHEDULE 


Gross receipts 


1 2 
$1,300 to $1,499.99.. $2, 703 $2, 
$900 to $1,299.99... 2,476 2, 
$600 to $899.99- 2, 027 2, 
$350 to $590.99. _ 1.577 1. 

1.127 1 
901 
812 
450 


Per annum rates and steps 


3 4 5 6 7 
793 $2,883 | 82. 973 $3, 063 $3,153 | $3,243 
559 2,642 2,725 2, ROS 2, 891 2, 974 
095 2,163 2,231 2,299 2, 367 2,435 
630 1, 683 1,736 1,789 1,842 1,895 
165 1, 203 1, 241 1,279 1.317 1,355 
91 gäl 991 1.021 1, 051 1, 081 
835 8 SSI 4 927 950 
465 480 495 510 525 510” 


Mr. CEDERBERG (interrupting the 
reading of the amendment). Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
my amendment increases the amount 
proposed by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Rees] from 5 percent to 7.5 
percent. It is the amendment that I 
spoke of when we were in general debate. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to state that I 
find myself somewhat in the middle here 
today between the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] and the gen- 
tleman from Texas | Mr, Dies] and I sub- 
mit that that might be a pretty good 
place to be, because I find we are faced 
with this situation: On the one hand we 
recognize that to overspend in this area 
it is going to cause a degree of inflation; 
yet, on the other hand, if we do not do 
something, we are neglecting some of 
our very fine civil servants who are en- 
titled to an increase. And, I have never 
participated in or known of a labor 
negotiation yet that did not result in 
some kind of a compromise, and I am 
trying to present some kind of a com- 


promise of 7.5 percent, which I think is 
legitimate. We talk about the salaries 
being paid in various places. We have 
had the problem in the Post Office De- 
partment of legislating salaries on a 
nationwide basis, and now we recognize 
that in some areas we have inequities, 
and in other areas our postal employees 
are some of the best paid people in the 
Nation. If we take the national average 
of what we pay the schoolteachers with 
a bachelor of arts degree, we find it is 
$4,220 a year, and if we take the average 
for the national salary we pay post office 
employees at the present time, it is 
$4,390. But, that does not do away with 
the fact that our employees are entitled 
to some kind of a salary increase, 

What are the practical facts? As I 
said before, I have no assurance that the 
7.5 provision will become law, but I be- 
lieve if it is accompanied by a proper 
rate bill, it will have a pretty good 
chance to become law. Now, we can stay 
here as long as we want, but I say to you 
that I do not believe that this $546 
across-the-board increase has any 
chance of becoming law. Are we going 
to go through the same thing that we 
went through 2 years ago, the same ex- 
perience? It could very well happen 
that the matter could be disposed of as 
far as the legislative branch is concerned; 
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it will go to the Executive, it will be 
vetoed, and we will all be home and con- 
gratulating ourselves that we do not 
have to vote on the question of whether 
or not to override the veto. 

Here is my position and I want to make 
it strictly clear. I intend to support, of 
course, my 744-percent amendment. 
But I will not support the $546 across- 
the-board proposal just on the political 
pretext that we are going to try to show 
the postal employees that we are for 
them, but yet not be able to produce 
anything as far as their pay envelope is 
concerned. 

I wish that you would give serious con- 
sideration to this 7!4-percent amend- 
ment. I might say that it also carries 
the same provision as in the amendment 
of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Rees] whereby the Postmaster General, 
in areas where it is deemed necessary, 
may start employees not at the first step 
but at the second or third or fourth. If 
that provision goes in the bill, there are 
areas, extremely high cost of living 
areas where they have all of these prob- 
lems, where the postal employees could 
receive an increase of $678 a year more 
than the starting salary at the present 
time. That is under the 712-percent 
proposal that I have here. 

I hope that you will give some consid- 
eration to this amendment and that we 
can reach a reasonable compromise that 
will have an opportunity to become law. 
But I still want to say this, that if we 
have a rate bill, it may be possible that 
a reasonable pay bill can be approved. 
I think that the rate bill as reported out 
of the committee should be increased. 
We ought to go further than we have 
with rates, in view of the fact that we 
have had a supplemental appropriation 
of well over $100 million, and this bill 
will cost around $200 million, and the 
$546 bill will cost $300 million, making 
our postal deficit about $1.1 billion, while 
the rate bill will be only $450 million— 
that should cause us as responsible Mem- 
bers of this body some genuine concern. 
We ought to forget politics in this issue. 
We ought to do what is best for our em- 
ployees and we ought to do what is best 
for our constituents. 

I hope that you will give serious con- 
sideration to the amendment that I have 
offered here. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Morrison amend- 
ment to H. R. 2474. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my hope that the bill will be amended 
as proposed by the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana, Congressman Morrison, and that 
it will receive the favorable action of the 
membership in the House. 

The proposition that postal workers 
of this Nation are entitled to a reason- 
able pay increase appeals to me tre- 
mendously. 

The increased cost of living confront- 
ing all of us has been particularly keenly 
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felt by the loyal men and women in our 
postal service. They are facing per- 
sonal financial problems which cannot 
be met without the aid of those of us 
who believe that their service is worthy 
of a living wage. 

The language of H. R. 2474 as orig- 
inally introduced brought about great 
objection from the Eisenhower admin- 
istration. I am told that even the Mor- 
rison amendment is receiving the op- 
position of President Eisenhower, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Postmas- 
ter General. It is my hope that this op- 
position on the part of the Republican 
leadership will dissipate itself if the 
Morrison amendment is adopted. The 
President should cooperate in giving to 
these faithful employees of the Federal 
service this reasonable pay increase. 

Quite a few of the Members of the 
House have signed the discharge petition 
seeking to have this bill handled in a 
way which would circumvent the usual 
committee system practiced in the 
House. I have not been one of those who 
concurred in that approach. I do not 
feel that any legislation should be 
brought to the floor of the House ex- 
cept after full and complete hearings 
and affirmative action by the appro- 
priate committee. To do otherwise than 
follow the usual legislative procedure 
would, in my opinion, result ultimately 
in much bad legislation reaching the 
— 5 and, perhaps, being enacted into 

W. 

In making this statement I do not con- 
demn or criticize those who did sign the 
discharge petition. That is a matter of 
individual opinion. My conviction is 
that I should not at any time, now or 
in the future, be a signatory to such a 
petition. It is my present plan to desist 
from signing discharge petitions so long 
as I am privileged to serve in the House. 

The Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service has fully studied H. R. 2474. By 
an overwhelming majority of affirmative 
votes it has reported the bill favorably 
with the understanding that the Morri- 
son amendment would be submitted. 

I believe that this is proper legislative 
procedure. We now have a bill which 
should appeal to all of us as being fair, 
reasonable, and worthy of support. The 
Morrison amendment should remove any 
objection that Members have had to any 
of the proposals in the bill as originally 
written. 

I earnestly urge that my colleagues 
assist in preserving the high type of 
service which the American public has 
been receiving from the faithful and 
loyal postal workers of this Nation. This 
legislation will aid materially in that 
cause. 

I know personally a great majority of 
these fine citizens who go to their jobs 
daily and handle the postal affairs of 
the various communities in the lith 
Congressional District of North Carolina. 
They are fine, loyal Americans in every 
respect. It is for them that I particularly 
raise my voice with the plea that we not 
let them down. We now have this op- 
portunity to give to them a well-deserved 
pay increase. That the recognition of 
their needs at this time is vitally neces- 
sary should not be questioned. 
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My vote will be for this pay increase 
for them. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
I oppose the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CepERBERG] as 
I oppose the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Rees]. These 
amendments give too little and are too 
late. I was one of the members of the 
committee who advocated a higher in- 
crease than $546. But after conference 
with some of the Members it was felt, 
in view of the tight economy as weighed 
against the need and the desire of the 
postal employees to get an increase, that 
we should agree to the figure of $546 
across the board. I am interested in a 
flat increase across the board because I 
believe that we must help those who are 
on the bottom of the totem pole. There- 
fore, I was not in favor of a percentage 
increase which would have benefited 
those in the upper brackets to the detri- 
ment of those in the lower brackets. 

Let us look at the record of the last 
6 years. In the last 6 years 2 increases 
were granted the postal employees. One 
was in 1951, and followed a sharp in- 
crease in the cost of living during the 
Korean war period. The increase in 1951 
barely compensated for the rise in the 
cost of living that followed the Korean 
attack. 

After 4 long years, postal employees 
got another increase of 6 percent, with 
an additional average of 2.4 percent to 
eliminate wage and salary inequities that 
existed within the postal pay scale. 
Thus, since July of 1951 postal employees 
have received only 1 wage increase of 
6 percent across the board. 

But what has happened in the mean- 
while? The Postmaster General, when 
he appeared before the committee, ac- 
knowledged that the average productiv- 
ity of postal employees has been increas- 
ing at the rate of almost 3 percent per 
year. Data presented by the Bureau of 
the Budget amply supports the claim of 
the Postmaster General. In other words, 
during the past 6 years while postal em- 
ployees have received only 1 wage in- 
crease, the average productivity per em- 
ploye has increased about 17 percent. In 
addition, the cost of living has risen since 
the last increase of 2 years ago by about 
4 percent. This means that if we would 
actually reward the postal employees for 
their increase in productivity, as they do 
in private industry, and if we would just 
give them enough to meet the increased 
cost of living, then the wage increase 
would not be 12 percent but nearly twice 
as much. 

There is another point which the Post- 
master General admitted under my 
questioning in the committee. He stated 
that the cost of living kept pace with the 
wages which the postal employees had 
received but, as you know, wages are sub- 
ject to income taxes, whereas the cost 
of living is not subject to income taxes. 
The _ercentage of income tax in the 
$4,000 bracket is about 26 percent. There 
is no relief when there is a cost-of-living 
increase because it comes out of the hide 
and the pocket of the postal employee, 
who has nowhere to get additional in- 
come except by taking another job at 
night or sending his wife out to find em- 
ployment. That is why I advocate and 
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favor the committee amendment of an 
increase of $546 across the board and 
oppose the amendments offered by the 
gentleman from Kansas and the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ZELENKO. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Morrison amend- 
ment is sound and fair. The need for 
basic salary increase for postal employ- 
ees has existed for too long, and I com- 
mend the bill under consideration for its 
admirable purpose in recognizing that 
need. The facts and figures have pre- 
viously been given, f 

However, I urge the Congress to take 
note of the situation created by the pro- 
posed pay schedule to rural carriers. As 
the bill stands, the rural carriers pay 
raise is limited by a ceiling of $546, which 
is the across-the-board raise figure pro- 
posed for Postal Field Service employees. 
Under the separate 12 percent increase 
plan, actual pay raises to rural carriers 
fall short of that figure in many cases. 

This obvious inequity must be cor- 
rected. Rural carriers undeniably de- 
serve the same consideration due the 
other categories of postal workers. An 
amendment to the bill which would elim- 
inate the percentage increase, and sub- 
stitute a flat dollar raise identical to that 
proposed for field-service employees is 
necessary to bring all the categories into 
equitable alinement. In addition, such 
an amendment would greatly simplify 
the administration of the bill. The sub- 
stitute amendments of the gentlemen 
from Kansas and Michigan are a screen 
which gives a little but not enough and 
would establish all the evils we need to 
eliminate. 

I sincerely urge support of the body as 
a whole for the bill, with this needed 
correction. 

I have heard it said that this legisla- 
tion ought not be passed, because the 
President will veto it. I would like to 
take this opportunity to point out the 
fallaciousness of this argument. The 
bill under consideration is a good bill 
and a necessary one. If this Congress 
based its deliberations on the assumed 
reaction of the President to its action, 
the effect would be to extinguish Con- 
gress as a deliberative body, and for it, 
substitute a rubberstamp for the sup- 
posed wishes of the President. Each 
piece of legislation must be considered on 
its merit, and on that basis alone. 

There is great merit in the bill before 
you, and I feel sure that if it should be 
vetoed, there are enough favorable votes 
in this House to override a veto. This is 
the procedure that is democratic, and 
the only procedure that this Congress 
can reasonably follow. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been told that 
this proposed increase would wreak 
havoc on the economy of this Nation. 


flation, that we are going to 
outprice money, the basic Treasury 
rate on a new offering going to 4 per- 
cent. 

We have a great many other daily 
signals of the dangers of inflation, and 
that I would not deny, but here we are 
facing a problem of Federal manage- 
ment which is not the purchase of a 
commodity or extension of a service, the 
handling of things which can be con- 
veniently controlled or postponed. We 
are speaking here of the salaries we pay 
in our role as an employer of labor on 
an open market. We should pay a 
going rate, a rate which will encourage 
into Government the very best talent 
possible on a career basis, because only 
through that type of high-caliber per- 
sonnel can we have an effective and 
economically operated Government. 

We are paying the penalty today for 
substandard wages. Clearly inherent in 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan and the gentleman 
from Kansas is the recognition of the 
simple fact that we cannot in a great 
many areas of this Nation successfully 
compete on the labor market. They pro- 
pose an expedient. They propose to give 
to the Postmaster General, when the 
pressure becomes so overwhelmingiy ap- 
parent, the right to recruit at levels above 
those set in the salary schedule itself. 
They recognize that they are going to 
have to do something to attract workers 
to Government jobs. We not only have 
to recruit new employees into the serv- 
ice, we have to retain those men and 
women who already are in the service 
on a career basis. Every time we have 
a turnover in the Post Office Department 
or any other agency of government, the 
efficiency of government is impaired. 
The cost of operation, the real dollar cost 
of securing effective operation goes up. 
There is no more economy in cut-price 
labor than there is in buying the cheapest 
or the shoddiest community, whatever it 
might be. Let us take the statement of 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REES] 
that the cost of living has gone up but 
4.6 percent since the enactment of the 
last salary increase. Let me point out 
that in each instance where the cost of 
living has gone up, following a Federal 
pay increase, we have had a lag period 
extending from 4 or 5 years down to the 
immediate 2-year period since the last 
enactment. We have never adjusted 
the salaries on a basis that compensates 
for the loss of earnings and the debt 
which has been built up by the employee 
in these periods when his salary is lag- 
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ging beyond any reasonable figure. This 
bill with $546 will not recognize the lag 
period. It will be the minimum for 
equitable treatment, and I sincerely hope 
that the amendments offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG] 
and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
REES] are defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and rise 
in opposition to both amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, I am just wondering 
about my good friend, the gentleman 
from Kansas, who was so worried about 
my supporting or giving testimony about 
the original bill which I had introduced. 
I am just wondering why he did not give 
testimony in behalf of his amendment 
before the committee, which he did not 
do. But rather than worry about what 
I did or worry about what he did, I think 
we ought to get down to the merits of the 
case. Here is what the 5 percent in the 
so-called Rees substitute does. It gives 
exactly an average of $3.50 per week. 
That is 70 cents a day. That will not buy 
4 quarts of milk. What is a postal em- 
ployee in a metropolitan city or even in 
the rural districts going to do with 70 
cents? And it is not even $3.50 a week, 
because the increase in his take-home 
pay after his tax withholding, retire- 
ment deductions, and other deductions 
amounts to only $2.45 a week and the 
increase in his take-home pay is ex- 
actly 49 cents a day. What is the postal 
worker going to do with 49 cents? 

These are the figures on the lowest 
salary rate for level 4, that is, the fel- 
low who starts at the bottom. But under 
the Rees 5 percent amendment even 
some of the highest paid employees in 
level 4 would get an increase of only $4.35 
per week or 87 cents per day—10 cents 
per hour—less deductions. That is in 
level 4, where over 70 percent of the 
518,000 postal workers are. 

Now, let us take the so-called 714 
percent provision, or the Cederberg 
amendment. That gives an average, we 
will say, in level 4, where 70 percent of 
the employees are (and most of them 
are in the metropolitan cities), of $6.02 
increase per week—$1.20 per day, or 15 
cents per hour—less deductions, But 
that is not the lowest paid. Let us see 
what the lowest paid employee in level 4 
gets. The lowest paid employee gets 
only $5.27 per week, or 13 cents per hour. 
He even gets less than that under the 
Cederberg amendment. The lowest paid 
person in the postal service, and there are 
plenty of them—and remember, most 
money for bread and shoes and living 
necessities is spent right there—has to 
pay just as much for commodities as does 
the highest paid person in the service. 
But under the Cederberg amendment of 
7% percent the employee in the lowest 
bracket in the postal service gets only 
$3.69 to take home. What is he going 
to do with $3.69, which is approximately 
74 cents a day? As I said, that will not 
buy 4 quarts of milk. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. As soon as I finish. 

I would also like to state that I have a 
letter from the National Association of 
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Letter Carriers opposing the 742-percent 
amendment. The pertinent part of this 
letter is as follows: 


Hon. JAMES J. MORRISON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Morrison: I under- 
stand that there is a proposal being discussed 
among some Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to offer an amendment to H. R. 
2474 to reduce the amount of the pay in- 
crease from $546 to 744 percent. 

The members of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers are strongly opposed to this 
proposal. We believe that the $546 amount 
is the absolute minimum necessary at this 
time, and urge you to oppose any reduction 
below that amount. 

We are deeply appreciative of the consid- 
eration we have received from you and the 
members of the committee. The amount 
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Representatives will sustain the recommen- 
dation of the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
3 additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 

object. 
Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Louisiana has just 
asked why the gentleman from Kansas 
did not offer his amendment in executive 
session. Since he has raised the ques- 
tion, I believe an explanation is in order. 
The distinguished gentleman from Loui- 
siana told us earlier today he proposed 
the present amendment to his own bill. 
He knows another Member on his side 
of the committee offered a different 
figure. The gentleman from Louisiana 
knows he agreed to the amendment of 
$546 all without debate. He knows quite 
well that other Members asked to be 
recognized for amendments, but were 
barred because a parliamentary situa- 
tion did not permit. There was no op- 
portunity for offering amendments. 
That is the answer, as the gentleman 
well knows. I do not charge any viola- 
tion of rules. He handled the matter 
with little discussion or explanation. He 
did not even explain how he arrived at 
the figure of $546. 

Mr. MORRISON. Who started talk- 
ing about what happened in the com- 
mittee? i 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
from Louisiana, of course. He asked 
why certain amendments were not of- 
fered in the committee. He knows the 
answer. Since he made the straight 
inquiry, I thought we should keep the 
record straight in that respect. 

Mr. MORRISON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Not at this 
time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It is just a 
simple matter. It does not make any 
difference now, except the gentleman 
seems worried about it. The gentleman 
himself says he submitted a proposal to 
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reduce the amount in his bill. Another 
Member proposed $546, and the gentle- 
man accepted it. The merits of the pro- 
posal were not discussed. It was han- 
dled expeditiously. 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 


Mr. CEDERBERG. We were faced 
with a practical situation. I do not know 
why we cannot act like practical men. 
But the representative of the postal em- 
ployees said they did not want anything 
less than $546. I can understand their 
position. If I were representing the em- 
nloyees, I would not want anything less. 
Now the administration says they do not 
want anything. Why can we not reach 
a compromise? The gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Rees] has a 5-percent com- 
promise, and I have one for 71½ percent. 
But, as a practical matter, unless we use 
some commonsense, there is not going to 
be any increase, and all this discussion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will not 
buy a loaf of bread for a postal employee. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if we can reach an agreement on 
limitation of debate. I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on the pending 
amendment close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hate to disagree with the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, but I will have to 
object to that. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on all amendments pending to the com- 
mittee amendment close in 30 minutes. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, will 
the Chair advise us how many Members 
are standing and how much time that 
will allow to each Member? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair observes 
19 Members standing. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. i - - 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
will state it. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Would it be 
proper at this time to offer an amend- 
ment to the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
could not offer an amendment to the 
substitute at this time; there are four 
amendments pending. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on the pending amendments close in 45 
minutes, the last 5 to be reserved to the 
committee, 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject to anything less than 1 hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Dakota objects. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on the pending 
amendments close in 45 minutes, the 
last 5 to be reserved to the committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the reser- 
vation of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. That cannot be in- 
cluded in the gentleman’s motion. 

The gentleman from' Louisiana moves 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ments close in 45 minutes. 

The question is on the motion. 
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The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. HOFFMAN) 
there were—ayes 125, noes 31. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. KEATING 
and Mr. Horrman yielded their time to 
Mr. BURDICK.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] is 
recognized for 6 minutes, 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
never imagined when I asked for time 
that I would get it. 

Mr. Chairman, there is only one thing 
that I want to say and it will not take 
me very long. I had supposed we are 
in Congress from looking around here, 
but from the arguments made by some 
Members we are in the primary grade of 
a country school, because the President 
has come in here and said, “If you pass 
this bill I will veto it.“ So the bogy- 
man has come along and says Boo“ and 
we are all supposed to run. 

I have been shot at before. I do not 
think it is within the province of the 
President to come in and try to influence 
legislation in that way. I do not believe 
the President ever said that. That is an 
argument that has been put up here. 
The President has a perfect right to veto 
any bill he wants to, but he has no right 
to have a threat made on the floor and 
say, “If you pass the Morrison bill it will 
be vetoed.” That is going a little bit too 
far. I am not only prepared to vote for 
the Morrison bill, but I am prepared to 
vote against a veto. That is about the 
way I stand. I am not afraid of any- 
thing. If the President or anybody else 
says “Boo,” let them boo, that is all. 

We are giving $317 million to a lot of 
workers in this country, 559,000 of them. 
I do not come over from the office to 
vote here on foreign appropriations un- 
less the amount is a billion dollars or 
more. All those small amounts I just 
forget. Since we started this excursion 
around the world in 1917, we have spent 
over $800 billion and we are no nearer to 
peace than we were then. When we 
come to starving our employees, you will 
remember that we do not have very 
many of them in North Dakota, but I 
am not going to sit here in this Congress 
and vote against these people who want 
the right to live, without sending their 
wives out to work, or go out themselves 
and work at night. That is the situation 
they are in. 

It is a disgrace for this Nation, as big 
as we think we are, to treat its employees 
here at home in that manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa I Mr. 
Coap]. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, I was one 
of the 218 Members of this House who 
signed the discharge petition which 
brings this bill, H. R. 2474 to this floor 
today. I signed that discharge petition 
and I support the bill now because I am 
convinced that there is a demoralized 
condition which exists in the post offices 
of this land which has been brought 
about because of the lack of an equitable 
pay scale. 

This bill calls for a pay increase of $546 
across the board and an amendment has 
now been offered to extend this same in- 
crease to the rural carriers. I am in 
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favor of this increase. I am against 
those who would amend this bill so that 
the pay increases would be no more than 
a token adjustment. 

During this session of the Congress I 
have heard the threat of a Presidential 
veto mentioned several times and every 
time it has been mentioned has been con- 
cerning a domestic program which would 
be beneficial to our people here at home. 
Today, we have heard again those who 
cry, “Veto.” The threat of a Presidential 
veto was made when the farm bill was up 
for consideration; the veto was flouted 
when the food-stamp plan was discussed; 
we have heard it regarding public-power 
legislation; and now on the postal pay 
raise. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we never heard 
one word said about the possibility of a 
Presidential veto when the foreign-aid 
bill was brought up last week and the 
administration wanted more money not 
less. I voted for the Mutual Security 
Act with great misgivings for I am cer- 
tain that there is a more businesslike 
approach to helping our foreign friends 
than called for in the bill passed. I 
think that there are plans which can be 
used to better the economies of all the 
world with less cost than called for in the 
foreign-aid bill which the administra- 
tion requested. 

The foreign-aid bill included aid to 
democracies, to socialistic governments, 
to dictatorships, and to soft communis- 
tic countries. But for them the Presi- 
dent wanted more money, not less, and 
we never heard a word about inflation 
or the threat of a veto. Those funds for 
foreign nations are to go for public pow- 
er, for farm plans, for pay to personnel, 
to support their currencies, and for 
nearly everything else which you can 
think of under the sun. 

But here we are talking about a pay 
raise for our postal employees and we 
hear all about inflation, taxes, and the 
threat of a Presidential veto. Iam con- 
cerned about inflation. I think definite 
measures should be taken to stop infla- 
tion. But I do not think the fellow who 
works for a living should be the one 
who pays all the costs of stopping in- 
flation. 

Postal employees are our public serv- 
ants who stand on the firing line. We 
are talking about the people we see every 
day. They walk by our homes. We are 
all well acquainted with the service they 
perform for all the American public. 
We are not talking about Postmaster 
General Summerfield. We are not talk- 
ing about the “brass” of the Post Office 
Department. We are talking about 
those who perform a public service and 
who deserve the full $546 figure. And I 
will vote for the full $546 amount not 
only now but also to override any veto if 
it comes up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from New York 
(Mrs. St. GEORGE]. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time merely to say that I still 
intend to offer my amendment when the 
present amendments, which I am op- 
posed to, have been disposed of. It is 
my belief—and I may be mistaken—that 
neither one of these amendments; that 
is, the amendment, the substitute, and 
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the amendment to the substitute, will 
pass this House at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SHEEHAN]. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr, Chairman, I rise 
in support of the committee recommen- 
dation for a postal salary increase of 
$546 across the board for employees of 
the Post Office Department. 

Iam happy to note that many Mem- 
bers of Congress, including the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG], 
have brought to the attention of the 
House that there is a recognition of the 
need of postal employees in metropolitan 
cities and in areas which have a higher 
cost of living than the rest of the country, 
that such metropolitan areas and high 
cost of living areas be given considera- 
tion for additional higher salaries. I had 
introduced a bill, H. R. 6453, as follows: 

That as a salary adjustment for postal em- 
Ployees in those localities having high costs 
of living, each employee in the postal fleld 
service resident or working in any incorpo- 
rated or unincorporated city, town, or other 
metropolitan area or locality, having a popu- 
lation of 500,000 or more, as disclosed by the 
1950 decennial census, shall receive an in- 
crease in his existing rate of basic compensa- 
tion of 20 percent per annum; except that 
employees paid on an hourly or part-time 
basis shall receive additional compensation 
at an equivalent additional hourly rate. 


The committee was gracious enough to 
allow me to testify on this bill and, al- 
though it did mot accept the principles, 
I am very conscious of the fact that the 
membership of the committee and of the 
House know of the need for increased 
wages by the postal workers living in 
metropolitan areas. 

In my own city of Chicago, the cost 
of living is certainly higher for the postal 
workers than in the greatest number of 
the rural communities. It is impossible 
to build a 4-room home in Chica- 
go city limits for less than $17,000. 
Local transportation costs—just recently 
hiked—real-estate taxes, and practically 
every other item which the city postal 
worker has to pay for costs more than in 
the rural communities. Yet the city 
worker is on the same basis as the worker 
in the smailer community. 

One of these days the Congress will 
have to face up realistically to this dis- 
parity in the cost of living between the 
city and the rural postal worker. 

Therefore, although I am supporting 
the present flat rate of $546, I sincerely 
hope that the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee will give every considera- 
tion to legislating for a differential for 
the metropolitan and city area postal 
workers. 

The union-labor movement recognizes 
this principle in practically all of their 
bargaining contracts, and if we are to 
obtain and retain postal workers and 
make for an efficient postal force in the 
Chicago metropolitan area, the Congress 
will have to face up to its responsibility 
and spell out a differential to compen- 
sate city workers for the additional liv- 
ing costs they face. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the committee amendment 
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and in opposition to the two amend- 
ments offered by the gentleman from 
Kansas and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. Last week I wired the postmaster 
in the largest city in the district which 
I represent in California, the city of 
Richmond, and asked him for the rate 
of turnover in that post office. The rate 
is 24.3 percent. I would like to read the 
letter he sent to me in answer: 

In reference to your telegram of this date, 
Kindly be advised that we now have 271 
employees at this office. During the fiscal 
year just ended, 66 employees left their posi- 
tions. Five of these were retirements and 
90 percent of the remaining 61 employees 
left to accept employment in industry with 
higher pay. 

On this day we invited three eligibles from 
the civil service register to come in and be 
interviewed for a clerk vacancy. Not one of 
the three appeared. This might give you 
some idea of how difficult it is to induce 
qualified people to enter the postal service. 


I am convinced from these facts that 
the amount of increase in the commit- 
tee amendment is necessary in many 
areas of this country, including the San 
Francisco Bay area of northern Califor- 
nia, if we actually are going to come up 
with a pay postal system that is com- 
petitive with private industry at the 
present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to the percentage increase amend- 
ments offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. CEDERBERG], and the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. REES]. I am 
opposed to them because, in my opin- 
ion, they do not do the job for those who 
need it the most, those in the lowest 
brackets. 

So far as we are concerned, here in 
the House of Representatives, this is not 
a question of what the President may or 
may not do, whether he will or will not 
veto the bill reported by the committee. 
It is a question of whether we think a 
pay increase for postal workers is 
justified and, if so, in what amount. If 
the President wants to veto it, well and 
good; let him veto it. I would vote to 
pass the committee bill over his veto, if 
that became necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the commit- 
tee bill and am opposed to the amend- 
ments for the reason as I have previous- 
ly stated that a percentage increase 
would serve to fatten those at the top of 
the pay ladder while penalizing at the 
bottom of the ladder those whose need 
is the greatest. 

Mr. Chairman, let me make one more 
observation. Only last Friday, the House 
approved a bill authorizing the expendi- 
ture of several billions of dollars for the 
support of foreign governments. Direct- 
ly or indirectly this vast spending will 
support all the operations and functions 
of those governments, including their 
postal services and those employed in 
those services. 

If there is money for this purpose in 
behalf of foreigners then it follows that 
an American postal worker, beginning a 
career in the service at only a little more 
than $3,000 a year in take-home pay, 
ought to be given some consideration. 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. McMILLAN]. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy that the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Morrison] offered his amend- 
ment to include the rural carriers, I 
cannot see any reason why we should in- 
crease the salaries of postal employees 
without including the rural carriers if 
we are offering this proposed increase 
because of the increase in living ex- 
penses. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret very much that 
it was necessary to bring this bill to the 
floor of the House through a discharge 
petition. I do not believe in that man- 
ner of legislating or of bringing a bill to 
the floor of the House. I happen to be 
chairman of a committee and I cannot 
see any sound reason for our having com- 
mittees if we are going to report bilis by 
way of a discharge petition. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a little disturbed 
about how we will explain to the people 
in the rural areas how we can continually 


ing for the clerks in the retail stores and 
„6 aena e I real- 
ize that Members who come from metro- 
politan areas and have large airplane 
factories in those districts, or other large 
——— ee 
tracts from the Government, cannot 
fuse to vote for a bill of — te 
we people from the rural areas are going 
to find it rather difficult to explain to 
our people how we support this bill while 
we do nothing for the farmer or anyone 
who is out trying to make a living on his 
own initiative. 

Of course, I have some good friends in 
the postal service and I have voted for 7 
pay raises since I have been a Member 
of Congress, amounting practically to 
103 percent. I do not know of any other 
class of people that have received that 
much salary increase in the past 20 years. 
I hope the amendment to include rural 
carriers is included. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. WAINWRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
I would merely like to call the attention 
of the House again to the statement 
made by the gentleman from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Burpvick] when he said what 
was in all our minds; that, in effect, we 
are not acting like Congressmen, but 
more like children in a kindergarten. 
The only difference between the views of 
the gentleman from North Dakota and 
my own are that we come to opposite 
conclusions, because what he said was 
that we were scared of a Presidential veto 
and that we should not be scared; we 
should stand up to it. The gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Rees] who has offered 
the amendment which I shall support, 
knows, and I know, or believe that I 
know, that a large pay raise will be 
vetoed. Therefore, why not face the 
political facts of life, and accept the 
Rees amendment, which is the only fair 
chance that the post-office workers have 
of getting a raise? Let us stop kidding 
ourselves. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
AYRES]. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McMILLAN] pinpointed the real prob- 
lem that we have in this legislation. 
Personally I think it takes a much more 
intelligent and much more sensible and 
much smarter individual to be a union 
leader of postal employees than it does 
to be a union leader in private industry. 
The union leader in private industry, of 
course, has the strike weapon. He can 
always threaten to strike, when he is at 
the bargaining table, and management 
can decide, prior to making a satisfac- 
tory agreement with the organizers of 
the labor movement, whether they want 
to take a chance on a strike. 

In the postal workers’ case the strike 
weapon is reversed. It is the veto power. 
There I think the union leaders for the 
postal workers should recognize that 
they are going to have to use a different 
type of approach if they are to be fair 
to all the postal workers, and that dif- 
ferent approach is going to have to be 
what the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina recognized and what the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. SHEEHAN] mentioned 
in his bill, that the postal workers in 
the city areas are going to have to have 
a different pay scale than the postal 
workers in the low-cost or rural areas. 
Until such time as we can arrive at 
an agreement that makes it possible for 
the postal workers in the high-cost-of- 
living areas to receive more pay than 
those in the lower-cost-of-loving areas, 
we are going to be faced with this prob- 
lem 


I think the union leaders should be 
realistic. I think they should recognize 
that a compromise is going to have to 
be made, that the strike in reverse, the 
veto, is going to be used and this House 
will not override that veto. 

Therefore I hope that either the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Rees] or that offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CEDERBERG] Will be adopted. In the event 
it is not, those of us who represent areas 
where the postal workers are definitely 
underpaid are going to be forced to sup- 
port the Morrison amendment, although 
in our hearts we honestly believe it will 
never become law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman. from California 
Mr. MILLER]; 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise reluctantly in support 
of the Morrison amendment. I think 
$546 is too low and it should be higher. 
However, like the gentleman who pre- 
ceded me, I am willing to be realistic and 
accept it as a compromise. To be con- 
sistent, I therefore oppose the Rees and 
Cederberg amendments. 

We have never brought the cost of 
living and postal salaries into balance. 
We let them go and then pass an in- 
crease that never quite closes the gap, 
and then sit back for 2 years and let 
that gap widen. It is a mockery on our 
American system and our American way 
of life. We boast of that American way 
of life, yet the people who work for us, 
the Federal Government, we deny the 
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opportunity to enjoy it. They cannot 
set aside money for luxuries, they can 
merely eke out an existence in many 
cases only by holding two jobs. And 
who is the loser on the dual-job proposi- 
tion? The Government is the loser. 
These workers can only make both ends 
meet by having their wives employed. 
It is a sad commentary that over 75 per- 
cent of the postal workers have to have 
a supplemental income in order to live, 
and then not in accordance with the 
proud American standards of which we 
so often boast. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mason]. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
already notified all of my postal em- 
ployees that in my opinion there will be 
no postal raise for them this year unless 
there is a postal rate increase, and I 
firmly believe that. So, in my opinion, 
for what it is worth, every Member of 
this House that signed the petition for a 
postal pay increase must conscientiously, 
if he really means it and believes it, sign 
another petition to bring out the postal 
rate increase and pass that. 

Now that is logic. That is a simple 
statement of facts and we cannot get 
around it. I do not know about the 
logic that has been presented today. 
They say the 5-percent increase in pay 
does not mean anything; it is giving 
them a stone instead of bread; it is only 
so many cents a day; it is nothing. But, 
they say the 4.6 percent increase in the 
cost of living—why that is tremendous, 
why that is awful and we just got to take 
eare of that. From my standpoint 4.6 
percent is balanced by 5 percent, and I 
cannot see why there is such a great 
difference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. CORBETT]. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if the gentleman from Illinois 
would advise us as to the approximate 
date that he would lay down such a 
petition on the rate bill. I would be 
happy to be one of the early signers, or 
if he might try to persuade his friend 
who is chairman of the committee, to 
bring out the rate bill here so that we 
can pass it. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. The gentleman from 
Illinois did not sign that petition and 
would not sign that petition and said he 
would not sign that petition. The ones 
who initiated it should be the ones to 
initiate the other one. 

Mr. CORBETT. All right, I thought 
in view of the gentleman’s remarks that 
he might help accelerate the matter a 
little bit. However, we have had quite 
a little chat here about compromises and 
I also heard the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Morrison] being criticized 
because he was not defending the bill 
which provided an increase from $1,500 
to $1,800. We have already compro- 
mised time after time. I have amend- 
ments back there that I would have 
liked to introduce to raise this amount 
above $546 and I know other gentlemen 
would have liked it higher. We have 
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also been lectured about the practical 
situation. Well, there is another prac- 
tical situation. After all the compro- 
mises that have been happening, we 
come out here with $546. We are still 
going to have to meet with the other 
body in conference and there is going 
to be more compromises made there. In 
fact, that is the way democracy func- 
tions. We arrive at the best possible 
answer by compromises. I hope very 
definitely that most of the members of 
this committee will agree with the ma- 
jority of the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service that our long 
work and effort in grinding this thing 
out at $546 is about the best the House 
can do at this time and I hope these two 
other amendments are defeated and the 
Morrison amendment prevails. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. 
REES]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I just want to say 
in regard to the talk of compromise if 
I recall correctly, the subcommittee of 
the other body recognized the necessity 
of compromise and, I believe, the sub- 
committee of the other body handling 
these matters passed out a bill of some 
five hundred and some odd dollars, and 
took it back to the subcommittee and 
they came out with a 7- percent basic 
increase for postal employees and for 
civil-service employees. In addition to 
that, the added $240 temporary increase, 
you have the basic increase which was 
7% percent. That seems to be what the 
subcommittee of the other body. thought 
was reasonable and just and something 
that could possibly have a chance of be- 
coming law. That is the only appeal I 
want to make here today rather than go- 
ing through motions and not getting 
anywhere, that we try to reach a reason- 
able and sensible compromise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair -recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana 
Mr. Brooxs], 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may yield my time to the gentleman 
from Louisiana |Mr. Morrison]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone}. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield my 
time to the gentleman from Louisiana 
Mr. MORRISON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr, 
Chairman, I prefer the substitute intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Rees! to the substitute offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
CEDERBERG] and also the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Morrison}. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, there has been an increase in 
the cost of living of 4.45 percent, less than 
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4% percent. The substitute amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Rees], provides for a 5-percent in- 
crease. I hope that it will be approved, 
but I am still going to vote against the 
bill. 

In regard to the increases given the 
postal employees since 1945, let us see 
what has happened. On July 1, 1945, a 
$400 increase. 

January 1, 1946, $400 increase across 
the board. 

June 1, 1948, $450 increase. 

June 1, 1949, $420 increase. 

July 1, 1953, $400 increase. 

March 1, 1955, a 6 percent basic sal- 
ary increase plus 2½ percent upon re- 
classification. 

These postal employees have done 
pretty well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Morrison] for 8 minutes to close debate. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I congratulate 
the gentleman from Louisiana and his 
colleagues on the committee for report- 
ing out the substitute bill. It seems to 
me to be a very fair one. We must keep 
in mind that those who are supporting 
the Rees amendment are, in fact, op- 
posed to any pay increase. The Rees 
amendment is an admission that there 
is justification for an increase, although 
we are aware of the fact that they are 
opposed to any increase at all. 

Reference has been made to the postal 
rate increase bill. I said weeks ago that 
as soon as possible, after the Rules Com- 
mittee reported out a rule, I would pro- 
gram it for the consideration of the 
House. That statement still stands. I 
would like to see the Rules Committee 
report out a rule as quickly as possible 
and for the chairman of the committee 
to cooperate in getting a rule out of the 
Rules Committee. That statement I 
have made ought to remove any doubt 
from the inind of any Member who has 
in mind a postal rate increase bill the 
fact that it has not been brought up as 
a reason for voting against the Morrison 
amendment. As soon as that bill is 
reported out I shall program it for the 
consideration of the House. I certainly 
hope that the two substitutes will be 
defeated and that the Morrison substi- 
tute will be adopted. 

Mr. MORRISON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRISON. I yield. 

Mr. CRETELLA. In the interest of 
time, I want to announce that I am 
supporting the Morrison bill and I am 
against the other amendments. How- 
ever, in answer to the comments made 
by the majority leader that he would 
support a rule when it came out, I wish 
he would use his influence with the 
chairman of the committee in bringing 
out the rule for action. The committee 
worked for weeks on the bill and we 
would like to see the gentleman use his 
influence in bringing that bill up now. 

Mr. MORRISON. I thank the gentle- 
man. I do not yield further at this 
time. 
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I want to explain one thing. The so- 
called Morrison amendment, or the 
amendment that was brought out by the 
committee for $546 increase straight 
across the board, was adopted by an 
overwhelming majority of the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service after 
full and complete hearings. Everybody 
who wanted to appear either in support 
of or against it was given the opportu- 
nity. Ninety-two Members of Congress 
either personally or by statement sup- 
ported it. Everyone who was for it had 
an opportunity to be heard; and, on the 
other hand, everybody who was against 
it had an opportunity to be heard. 

The only people who opposed it were 
the Postmaster Genera] and his staff and 
the representative of the Bureau of the 
Budget. I asked the representative of 
the Bureau of the Budget: “Suppose the 
President had said he favored this legis- 
lation, what would your attitude be?” 
He said: Then I would be for this legis- 
lation.“ In other words, his position 
would have been exactly the opposite to 
what it was, before the committee. That 
is the committee bill as amended and re- 
ported. Of course, the amendment I 
have offered to that amendment is more 
or less of a technical amendment to bring 
the increase for all the rural carriers up 
to $546 per year, the amount of increase 
provided for other carriers and other 
postal workers. In other words, it is a 
committee bill amending my original 
bill, you might say, adopted by an over- 
whelming majority of the committee, 
with my amendment, now pending, 
which is more or less a technical ad- 
justment to give all the rural carriers fair 
treatment. In all honesty, I assure you 
my amendment represents only fairness 
and justice to them. 

After that you have the 5 percent Rees 
substitute amendment, which gives the 
majority of the employees only $4.35 a 
week, or 10 cents per hour, before pay- 
roll deductions, so it is even less than 
that. The lowest paid worker gets only 
$2.45 take-home pay under the Rees 5- 
percent amendment. 

Then you have the Cederberg 712-per- 
cent amendment, which gives the postal 
workers in level 4—where the majority 
of them are—$6.02 per week, or 15 
cents per hour, before payroll deductions. 
I want to bring this out also. As I told 
you a few minutes ago, I received a let- 
ter from the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers saying that they were abso- 
lutely against the 742-percent increase, 
so that makes them against the Ceder- 
berg substitute amendment. There- 
fore, they are also against the 5-percent 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas, since it provides only two- 


“thirds as large an increase as does the 


Cederberg amendment. 

I have a letter here from the National 
Postal Transport Association which 
reads as follows: 


NATIONAL POSTAL 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 19, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES H. MORRISON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morrison: In the opinion of the 
National Postal Transport Association the 
amendment which has been discussed which 
would provide a 7'2-percent increase to 
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postal employees is hopelessly inadequate. 

The 7h- percent proposal presupposes that 
other factors have been stabilized in the 
pattern of postal employment. 

Further, we oppose the recommendation 
which has been discussed which would grant 
to the Postmaster General the authority to 
hire at steps other than the beginning step 
of a given level. 

The postal service is a career occupation 
in spite of the recent falling away of peopie 
who can no longer afford the financial sac- 
rifice necessary. The civic pride of Federal 
employment is less than adequate to offset 
the economic emergencies faced by the 
families of postal employees. 

Accordingly, we earnestly ask your as- 
sistance in preventing the adoption of this 
type of amendment to H. R. 2472. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paul. A. NAGLE, 
President. 


Also we have a letter from the Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
signed by E. C. Hallbeck, legislative di- 
rector, likewise opposing the 5-percent 
amendment. I will not take the time 
to read this letter. 

In other words, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CORBETT] stated the 
situation exactly, The Rees amendment 
is not a compromise. Nor is the Ceder- 
berg amendment a compromise. We 
compromised in the committee. This bill 
that comes here to you for the flat $546 
increase is the real compromise. 

Many members of the committee 
wanted the amount higher, and they 
have so stated in the committee and on 
the floor of the House. This is a true and 
reasonable compromise. We have done 
a. good job in committee. I ask you to 
vote down the Rees amendment and the 
Cederberg amendment and to vote for 
the amendment which I have offered to 
the committee amendment. 4 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CEDER- 
BERG] to the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

The amendment to the substitute was 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Regs] to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a. 
division (demanded by Mr. Rees of 
Kansas) there were—ayes 43, noes 145. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a substitute for the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. St. GEORGE to 
the committee amendment: Strike out be- 
ginning with line 5 on page 4 and all that 
follows down through line 14 on page 6, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“SECTION 1. Subject to subsection (2) of 
this section— 

“(1) each employee whose rate of basic 
compensation is established in the manner 
provided by the Postal Field Service Com- 
pensation Act of 1955, as amended, shall 
receive additional compensation at the rate 
of $400 per annum, 
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“(2) each postmaster at a post office of 
the fourth-class whose rate of compensation 
is established in the manner provided by 
the Postal Field Service Compensation Act 
ef 1955 shall receive additional compensa- 
tion at the rate of a sum per annum equal 
to 20 percent of such rate of compensation. 

“Sec. 2. The appropriate authorities desig- 

nated by the President are authorized and 
directed to investigate, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the President, the 
facts relating to the cost of living in the 
continental United States during the 
6-month period ending September 1, 1957, 
and during each 6-month period following 
September 1, 1957, to establish the measure 
thereof in terms of the Consumer Price In- 
dex published by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor, on a 
monthly basis (which measure hereafter 
shall be referred to as the Basic Consumer 
Price Index), and to establish an average 
Basic Consumer Price Index for each such 
period of 6 months. 
Sr. 3. For each point, or major fraction 
of a point, by which the average Basic Con- 
sumer Price Index established for any 
6-month period following September 1, 1957, 
in the manner provided by section 2 of this 
act, shall vary from the average Basic Con- 
sumer Price Index for the 6-month period 
ending September 1, 1957, the compensation 
„) each employee within the purview of 
paragraph (1) of section 1 of this act shall 
be increased or reduced by $50 per annum, 
and each postmaster within the purview of 
paragraph (2) of such section shall be in- 
creased or reduced by 244 percent in accord- 
ance with the increase or decrease in such 
average Basic Consumer Price Index, effec- 
tive on the first day of the first pay period 
which begins on or after the last day of such 
6-month period following September 1, 1957. 
No rate of compensation within the purview 
of this act shall be reduced, by reason of this 
section, to a rate less than the aggregate 
rate of compensation provided by section 1 
of this act. 

“Sec.4. For purposes of paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of section 1 of this act, the term 
“employed” shall have the same meaning as 
when used in the Postal Field Service Com- 
pensation Act of 1955. 

Sc. 5. Additional compensation pro- 
vided for in section 1 of this act shall be 
effective on the first day of the first pay 
period which begins after September 1, 1957.” 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not take much time to explain the 
amendment which has been read, be- 
cause I have already spoken about it in 
general debate. 

Mr. Chairman, as. you will note, the 
heart of this amendment is the escalator 
clause. I reiterate again that I do not 
think we will ever have a satisfactory 
program until we have an escalator 
clause that moves instantly or almost in- 
stantly with the cost of living. Even if 
we pass the bill presented by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana giving a $546 pay 
raise, we still, in another year, will be in 
just the same difficulty as we are today. 
If my flat floor and ceiling of $400 is un- 
acceptable, I do hope that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana will see fit to add 
the escalator clause to his own bill, 
namely, the $546 pay raise. 

Prices change very rapidly and as I 
said before, we have never yet been able 
to meet the cost of living index im a sat- 
isfactory manner. It has been met in 
private industry and it has been met sat- 
isfactorily. I feel that the House should 
give very careful thought to the possi- 
bility of incorporating such a clause not 
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only in this bill but in all pay raise bills 
so that the employees would know that 
they would not be left lagging, as has 
been very well said on the floor of this 
House, 1 year behind and many times 2 
years behind. I have seen many pay 
raises since I have been in the Congress, 
I have never seen one yet that was en- 
tirely satisfactory. The gap always re- 
mains. And, again I must say that all 
these raises have invariably been too lit- 
tle and too late. Unless they can be ad- 
justed and taken care of more or less au- 
tomatically, we are never going to have a 
satisfactory pay raise for our employees 
both in the postal service and in the 
Civil Service of the United States. We 
all want to see these people properly 
taken care of. We want them to be 
properly compensated, and we know 
perfectly well that the dollar is not worth 
any more than the dollar can purchase, 
While we are in this inflationary spiral, 
we must be prepared to change with the 
cost of living index, otherwise, Mr. Chair- 
man, we are doing no service to the em- 
ployees and we are doing no service to 
the Government of the United States. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. GUBSER. 
man. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on this amendment 
and all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
Mr. GUBSER]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered 
by the gentlewoman from New York 
(Mrs. St. GEORGE]. A great deal has 
been said here today about the. low 
morale of our postal employees. In my 
opinion, the St. George amendment af- 
fords this Committee a rare opportunity 
to do something lasting which will im- 
prove morale of the postal service. Here 
is the situation with which employees are 
faced today. Their morale is low because 
their salary is too low, but they also 
experience a sense of frustration at the 
system which they are forced to con- 
tend with in order to get a much- 
needed salary raise. Postal employees, 
already underpaid, dig down into their 
pockets to provide expensive repre- 
sentation in Washington, representation 
that is paid, in some cases, as high 
as $20,000 a year, with large expense 
accounts; who build expensive buildings 
and memorials -here in this city, all 
coming out of the pocket of the postal 
employee because he must put up with a 
legislative system which we know grinds 
very, very slowly. 

Mr. Chairman, here is a chance to do 
away with the necessity of the post 
office employee putting up with this 
system which is so slow and which has 
failed to give him what he needs. In 
the State legislature I can remember a 
man who had been lobbying for a cer- 
tain bill for about 12 years, finally got 
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it passed and, as it was passed, he said: 
“Well, this is a sad day for me, because 
I have got to look for a new account 
next year.” 

Here is our chance to do away with 
this constant carping and pressure 
which the post office employee must 
exert against Members, because once 
and for all, with this one amendment, 
you will solve the problem of the post 
office employee forever. He will get 
what he is entitled to, without the ne- 
cessity of hiring expensive lobbyists. 
He will not be forced to come on bended 
knee, to beg for what he rightfully de- 
serves. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that 
this Committee will put an end to this 
problem for all time and support the 
amendment of the gentlewoman from 
New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. LESINSKI]. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ini- 
tiated this legislation in the 82d Con- 
gress, and I have supported it at that 
time for very sound reasons. I com- 
mend the gentlewoman from New York 
on her position. On the other hand; the 
only way it can be used fairly is to 
establish a sound base and to proceed 
accordingly. From there on in we are 
on sound ground. 

Presently the amendment should be 
defeated because the base has not been 
properly established. There have been 
arguments on the floor, pro and con all 
the way through, and the committee is 
divided as to basic compensation. If 
and when the base is soundly estab- 
lihed, then this amendment should be 
adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
my time to the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. MORRISON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana 
Mr. Morrison]. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Chairman, this 
is not the first time that the word es- 
calator has come up in a postal-pay- 
raise bill or in a classified-employees- 
pay-raise bill. The distinguished lady 
from New York had been a member of 
our committee for several years. It was 
not only in the consideration of this 
pay-raise legislation, but also legis- 
tation previously recommended by the 
committee and brought to the floor of 
the House and later enacted into law, 
that the lady offered an amendment 
several years ago-to provide an escalator 
clause. The lady from New York was 
a member of the committee. She ex- 
plained it thoroughly. She urged her 
point, and I assure the members of this 
committee that she did a marvelous job. 
I have never seen anybody maintain a 
point so ably as the lady from New York 
did for her escalator clause several years 
ago: However, the committee did not 
see fit to report out a pay-raise bill with 
her escalator clause in it. 

The same thing happened before the 
committee this time. Of course, we are 
all very sorry that she is no longer a 
member of our committee. We cer- 
tainly miss her. But the lady appeared 
before ow committee and urged approval 
of her proposal to provide the escalator 
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clause. She explained it thoroughly. 
She again did a magnificent job, and 
again the committee did not see fit to 
bring forth the escalator clause or put 
it in this committee amendment. 

I assure the Members of the House 
that such an escalator clause is very, 
very complicated. It is absolutely im- 
possible at this time or any other time 
before this committee to explain proper- 
ly the ramifications of an escalator 
clause, unless you take up hour after 
hour after hour. What you would be 
doing, should you vote for this amend- 
ment, would be adding a tremendous 
amount of confusion to this bill and 
make it, as far as the majority of the 
committee thinks, unworkable. 

All three of the major postal organ- 
izations are against it. The National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks oppose 
the escalator clause. The National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers have sent 
me a letter against it. The National 
Postal Transport Association also op- 
poses the escalator clause. These or- 
ganizations represent 85 or 90 percent of 
all the postal workers in the country. 

I assure this committee that all this 
amendment will do will be to add con- 
fusion. 

I will not take up any more time ex- 
cept to say once again that the postal 
organizations are against it, and that 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee has taken it up time and time 
again, but each time refused or did not 
see fit to bring it to the floor of the 
House. I ask you to vote down this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from New York IMrs. ST. 
GEORGE]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mrs. ST. GEORGE) 
there were—ayes 80, noes 119. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for a reasonable 
pay increase for postal employees, but 
there is another matter affecting postal 
employees I should like to call to the at- 
tention of the House. 

It is amazing to me, hearing the dis- 
cussion and seeing the interest being 
shown in the postal employees’ salaries, 
to note the lack of interest being shown 
in their working conditions, the lack of 
interest in providing adequate facilities 
for them, the lack of interest now that a 
pay raise is apparently imminent, at 
least as far as this House is concerned, 
in permitting them to render adequate 
service by giving them adequate space in 
which to work, the lack of interest not 
only in the cases of some 500,000 postal 
employees but in the millions of patrons 
of the Post Office Department who need 
Federal building facilities throughout 
this country, and the lack of interest in 
the fact that this Federal building and 
post office facilities program is where the 
people get their first and closest contact 
in this Nation with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The lack of interest in this program is 
manifest because tonight, at midnight, 
July 22, the Lease-Purchase Act of 1954, 
Public Law 519, expires. Upon its ex- 
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piration there will be put in jeopardy 
some 149 projects to be built by this ad- 
ministration under the lease-purchase 
program. 

Two hundred additional projects that 
have been under consideration and 
likely would be approved by the Public 
Works Committee including one in my 
district, Tampa, Fla., which will be 
completely out the window. You will 
find, and I call the attention of the 
Members of this House to the list of 
these projects, which was contained 
admittedly at a late hour, at about 
8:30 or 9 o'clock on Friday in the 
RecorD, you will find at page 12248 
this list which merits your attention. 
I say to you that the lease-purchase 
program is one that recognizes private 
enterprise. It is a program that earns 
its own way by providing additional 
facilities that result in additional use on 
the part of the patrons and then addi- 
tional income with which to pay amor- 
tization or increased lease payments. 
I hope we will have an opportunity, if 
the bill comes before the House to sub- 
stitute the Senate bill, S. 2661, which 
passed the United States Senate unan- 
imously and so far as I know without 
1 dissenting voice and, of certainty, 
without 1 dissenting vote, and yet it 
sat here in the Public Works Committee 
in the House of Representatives—it sat 
here for weeks and weeks. The Public 
Works Committee instead of voting out 
the Senate bill or a similar bill, one 
which incidentally I had the privilege 
of introducing along with the ranking 
minority member of our committee, let 
it sit there. Instead of voting out a bill 
which would continue this program the 
bill voted out was the Jones bill, H. R. 


4460, which was also before the com- 


mittee and which specifically vetoes the 
program outside the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not speaking on 
the matter presently before the Commit- 
tee. It is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will confine his remarks to the Commit- 
tee amendment or to. the bill. 

Mr.CRAMER. I thank the Chairman. 
I am discussing the welfare of postal em- 
ployees which I think is a matter in 
issue before this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
may speak to the issue presently before 
the Committee. : 

Mr. CRAMER. I would be delighted 
to do so, Mr. Chairman, and on that is- 
sue I will be glad to yield to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to congratulate the gentle- 
man on bringing to the House this 
problem and I would like to join in the 
concern he has expressed. Authoriza- 
tions for three important buildings in 
the State of California will expire at 
midnight tonight; including a new court- 
house and Federal building in San Fran- 
cisco and Sacramento, and a new cus- 
tomhouse and Federal building at Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
‘Chairman, I must renew my point of 
order. The matter on which the gentle- 
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man from California is speaking is not 
germane to the issue presently before the 
Committee. I, too, would like to talk 
about everything I would like to do for 
my postal employees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida as well as gentlemen to 
whom he may yield must also confine 
their remarks to the issue presently be- 
fore the Committee. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, I would have thought the 
gentleman from Louisiana was as inter- 
ested as I am in providing adequate fa- 
cilities along with adequate pay 

Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Yes, 
at the proper time, however. 

Mr. CRAMER. I was sure the gen- 
tleman was as interested as I am in pro- 
viding adequate facilities along with 
adequate pay increases, and I certainly 
would suggest that it is relevant to dis- 
cuss adequate working quarters when we 
are discussing adequate salaries in order 
to see that a proper job is done. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio in order that he 
may speak on that subject. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Further in regard 
to the subject under discussion by the 
gentleman from Florida. I am sure we 
all recognize that we want to give the 


postal employees every consideration, 


both financial and physically, and that 
being the case, I congratulate the gen- 
tleman from Florida on his very timely 
remarks. í 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 


-to the gentleman from California on the 


subject of the welfare of the postal em- 
ployees in connection with their sal- 
aries. 

Mr. JACKSON. Obviously, I would 
only speak on that point. I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks that the 
gentleman has made and say that none 
of these matters can be taken out of 
context, they are all tied together. I 
congratulate the gentleman on his state- 
ment to the point of the discussion and 
associate myself with them. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentleman 
and I now yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
wish to congratulate the gentleman 
from Florida. I know he is interested in 
the welfare of postal employees. As the 
gentleman knows and most Members of 
Congress know, the conditions at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, where we have not had a 
decent post office for years and years is 
very bad. It is a bad situation for the 
post office employees and a bad situation 
for the people. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

It will take me only a few minutes to 
say what I want to say, and that is to 
point out the fact that under the pro- 
gram that the gentleman from Florida 
Mr. Cramer], and his colleagues on his 
side of the aisle seemed to bleed so piti- 
fully for because of the lack of Federal 
buildings, including post offices in all of 
the United States, only one building has 
been built to provide better working fa- 
cilities for postal employees. Also, I 
would like to add that when this program 
which was started during a Republican 
Congress comes to an end at midnight, 
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tonight, it is to be hoped that the great 
need for new and better post offices and 
Federal buildings will be met by this Con- 
gress by way of appropriations. 

Let me further say, that although the 
Public Werks Committees of both Houses 
have approved a large number of build- 
ings for the General Services Adminis- 
tration, local financial institutions have 
not been willing to underwrite them, be- 
cause, in the long run, under the program 
my Republican colleagues have taken this 
inappropriate moment to cry about, the 
buildings would cost the United States 
Government far more in interest and 
local taxes than the buildings would cost 
to be constructed. 

The General Services Administration's 
method of building Government build- 
ings under the lease-purchase plan has 
proved to be a complete dud. For the 
benefit of my Republican colleagues, 
however, let me say that their crocodile 
tears are consistent with other fiscal poli- 
cies of this administration—fiscal poli- 
cies meant to enrich a small segment of 
the population and be of little benefit but 
great cost to the rest of us. 

They just did not make this program 
quite generous enough to the financial 
institutions of this country to get any 
takers. Having slipped up on that 
point either unconsciously or consciously, 
they have deprived the communities all 
across our great country of post offices 
that they had always received, when cer- 
tain conditions were met, by direct ap- 
propriation. 

To me, Mr. Chairman, this is just an- 
other failure in the many false Repub- 
lican promises when they said, “What 
the Democrats have done, we can do it 
better.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as 
amended was agree 1 to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 2474) to increase the rates of basic 
compensation of officers and employees 
in the field service of the Post Office De- 
partment, pursuant to House Resolution 
249, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment. 
committee 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
consideration of the bill be postponed 
until tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


amendment was 
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ADDITIONAL CIVIL DEFENSE PLAN- 
NING A MUST 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
a peace-loving and God-fearing people, 
we shudder at the very thought of the 
horrors of war. Conflict between na- 
tions is, of course, absolutely repugnant 
to us and we traditionally make every 
conceivable effort to keep the peace. We 
give up our loved ones and empty our 
pocketbooks to provide a strong military 
in the axiomatic belief that prepared- 
ness is our best defense. 

America is thus relying on the threat 
of massive retaliation to scare off any 
would-be enemy. To threaten retalia- 
tion without adequate defenses is to 
invite attack. That is an undisputed 
principle of warfare. In basing our na- 
tional defense on this age-old tooth- 
for-a-tooth tactic, it naturally is to be 
assumed that we have proper and suffi- 
cient military defenses. 

This concept of defense has been 
changed, however, with the development 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons. Civil 
defense is now just as important and just 
as essential as military defense. No 
longer can the civilian defense be com- 
pletely neglected or relegated to secon- 
dary importance. Nuclear warfare has 
put civil defense on a par with military 
defense. Indeed, our civil defense is 
an integral part of the defense of our 
Nation as a whole. 

If there is war, the victor will undoubt- 
edly be the nation which can outsur- 
vive—not outbomb. 

The neglect of our civil defense plan- 
ning is putting the United States in great 
peril. With our appalling lack of prepa- 
rations, a nuclear attack would be utterly 
catastrophic. In my sincere opinion, an 
advance warning would not result in the 
saving of many lives in atomic war. 
Even in the event of an immediate mas- 
sive retaliation, our side’s attack could 
not hope to be nearly as effective. The 
enemy, in launching its raid, presumably 
would have prealerted its defenses and 
also preevacuated its people from critical 
areas. In all likelihood, the enemy 
would be fully prepared to rain blow after 
biow of destruction upon us. 

The helplessness of our home cities 
and target areas would serve to jeopard- 
ize our Armed Forces. Nothing can par- 
alyze the combat forces to a greater de- 
gree than a behind-the-lines breakdown. 
The collape and disintegration of civil 
life, cutting off its contributions to the 
military, would offset any battle victo- 
ries. The destruction of the critical 
target areas in this country appears en- 
tirely feasible in an all-out enemy attack. 
It is also quite reasonable to assume that 
not one of these areas is prepared to 
sustain such an attack. 

The price we must pay if we neglect 
civil defense, therefore, is military de- 
feat. 

It is imperative for our national secu- 
rity that the United States adopt a more 
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vigorous civil defense program on a na- 
tional level. There are many effective 
defenses against atomic attack, and it is 
imperative that we pay more heed while 
there is time for positive concern. We 
also have an indirect objective in that 
we must dispel the passive do-nothing- 
ness which has resulted in a dangerously 
shortsighted pattern of civilian defense. 

Mr. Speaker, an atomic attack poses a 
threefold immediate danger—first, the 
air blast and ground shock, which may 
be expected to level aboveground struc- 
tures; second, thermal radiation, a flash 
of intense heat which will set fire to the 
debris and severely burn anyone who is 
exposed; and, third, nuclear radiation 
and fallout, which can cause slow, agon- 
izing death. Only recently have the 
American people realized the danger of 
fallout. In the case of a mass attack it 
is conceivable that almost the entire Na- 
tion would receive lethal doses of fallout. 
In Atomic Energy Commission tests we 
have learned that it is often just as haz- 
ardous as far as 200 miles downwind 
from ground zero as it is up close. Fur- 
thermore, the fallout area remains con- 
taminated for days or weeks. This fact 
necessitates that persons in areas receiv- 
ing heavy fallout remain in safe quarters 
for long periods of time if they are to 
survive. 

A survival plan should, by all means, 
be worked out as soon as possible. Our 
scientists tell us that an effective na- 
tional defense against a nuclear attack 
is entirely practicable. Such a defense 
would have three phases—the emer- 
gency, when human survival would be all 
important; the operational recovery, 
with the stress on decontamination 
and reclamation, and the final recovery, 
which might continue for years because 
of the numerous biological and medical 
effects of a thermonuclear attack. In 
the emergency stage, probably the most 
important countermeasure is the protec- 
tive shelter. ö 

The simplest of the protective shelters 
would be earth covered to protect only 
against radiological fallout. More elab- 
orate shelters could provide for a fresh 
air supply to protect against fires, and 
superstrength to withstand blasts. Be- 
cause of the extended area where fall- 
out might logically be expected in event 
of an enemy attack, shelters should not 
be constructed only in the so-called 
critical areas. It is essential that shel- 
ters be planned for our entire civilian 
population. 

It has been suggested that evacuation 
would take the place of a shelter system. 
In this connection, the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads has made an ex- 
tensive investigation of highway needs 
for civil defense. The survey showed 
that only a portion of the persons liv- 
ing in the 185 United States target 
areas could expect to get out of town 
even if given as long as 1% hours’ notice. 
The present highways simply could not 
carry the traffic load. To permit the 
evacuation of the target area populations 
to a distance of 15 miles within the al- 
lotted time would require additional con- 
struction estimated to cost $10 billion— 
much more than a nationwide shelter 
system should cost. 
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The cost of civil defense is high in dol- 
lars, but if it saved our country from 
war or our citizens from death, it would 
be the cheapest insurance ever pur- 
chased. 

This, of course, is a long-range pro- 
gram and careful studies should be made 
before any such extensive program as a 
nationwide system of protective shelters 
is launched. The need for action is ur- 
gent, however. In addition to shelters, 
our national officials should fully investi- 
gate the feasibility of underground hos- 
pitals, emergency food stockpiles in 
strategic locations, escape tunnels in 
cities, and the dispersal of industry. 

Mr. Speaker, civil defense is a national 
responsibility. It requires the coopera- 
tion of every citizen as well as the Fed- 
eral Government. In my own district, 
Birmingham and Jefferson County has 
one of the best civil defense set-ups in 
the entire Nation. However, it is my 
firm conviction that more intensive 
planning is a must in order for our Na- 
tion to offer a realistic defense to atomic 
attack. 

If America can spend billions each year 
on missiles and atomic weapons, it should 
not balk at the price of civil defense. By 
developing an effective civil defense pro- 
gram, we would be bettering our relative 
position in the cold war without adding 
impetus to the international arms race. 
In this respect, civil defense becomes our 
cheapest and surest defense. Against 
an enemy who knows we are prepared to 
take care of ourselves in an atomic at- 
tack, civil defense will deter war more ef- 
fectively than airplanes or bombs. 


THE EXPANSION OF TEACHING AND 
RESEARCH IN THE EDUCATION OF 
MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


Mr. RODINO. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I introduced a bill, H. R. 397, to provide 
help for the mentally retarded children 
of America. Through this legislation 
the Commissioner of Education would 
be authorized to make grants to public 
or other nonprofit institutions to assist 
them in doing two things for the edu- 
cation of the mentally retarded: 

First, these grants would assist these 
institutions in providing training of pro- 
fessional personnel to conduct research 
in fields related to the education of 
mentally retarded children, and 

Second, these grants would assist in- 
stitutions to enlarge their teacher prepa- 
ration courses or to establish such 
courses so that we may have a greater 
number of teachers for our mentally re- 
tarded children in America. 

There is nothing more American than 
going to scnool, and in these United 
States free public education for all chil- 
dren admits of no exceptions. Our con- 
cept of education applies to every child 
who is capable of profiting by instruc- 
tion, even to a limited extent. This is 
his birthright, his privilege, something 
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which, under the law, cannot be with- 
held from an American boy or girl. 

Yet, for all of our educational provi- 
sions, there are many thousands of 
American children who have been de- 
nied the kind of education to which their 
birthright entitles them. These are our 
exceptional children, those born into the 
world with a body or mind not fully per- 
fected. They cannot benefit from our 
regular school program simply because it 
is not specifically adapted to their par- 
ticular needs. 

The American definition of free public 
education is embodied in the idea that 
education must be suited to the needs 
of the individual, and that the teacher 
must be suitably trained to achieve this 
kind of education. We cannot educate 
a partially seeing or blind child in the 
same class with those whose vision is 
normal. To expect a totally deaf child 
to attend an ordinary public school is 
an impossible idea. To place a mentally 
retarded child in the same schoolroom 
with normal children would only con- 
tribute to his confusion and despair. 

This special group of exceptional chil- 
dren, although a small proportion of the 
total number of school children, presents 
a wide variety of abilities as well as de- 
fects and deficiencies. There are those 
who are intellectually gifted or intellec- 
tually retarded; those with cardiac or 
orthopedic handicaps; children who 
suffer from chronic diseases, speech de- 
fects, deafness; children who are af- 
fected by serious emotional problems; 
those who are in institutions for the de- 
pendent and neglected; those who are 
homebound but can profit from an edu- 
cation if it be brought to them. If spe- 
cial provisions are not made for them, 
we deny them their rightful heritage of 
an education. Furthermore, their dig- 
nity as a human individual, and values 
as members of society are lessened to the 
point where they can only become per- 
sonally degraded and social outcasts. 
They become the forgotten ones of so- 
ciety. 

At a time when present school facili- 
ties and available funds are barely 
sufficient to provide educational pro- 
grams for average children, it is hard to 
conceive of the means of providing for 
exceptional children. No complete cen- 
sus has ever been made of the number 
of exceptional children in the United 
States. The Bureau of the Census, ac- 
cording to the 1952 figures, estimated 
that there were 4,318,000 exceptional 
children in the United States at that 
time. At present the total figure is at 
least 5 million. 

The greatest problem facing us in the 
education of exceptional children seems 
to be the teacher shortage. The latest 
survey on teacher needs in this respect 
was published in 1954 by the United 
States Office of Education, Division for 
Exceptional Children and Youth. In 
this report it was estimated that there 
were 25,000 special teachers in the Na- 
tion’s schools. Of this number, there 
were 3,000 teachers working in residen- 
tial schools for the deaf, the blind, and 
the mentally retarded, and at least 2,500 
teachers giving hospital or home instruc- 
tion. There were approximately 14,316 
special-education teachers in the city 
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school systems. Still others, not report- 
ed in the survey, are employed in nur- 
sery schools and private schools, bring- 
ing the total to approximately 25,000 
teachers. However, it was reported that 
this is only one-fourth of the actual 
number needed to adequately meet the 
needs in special day classes, hospitals, 
convalescent homes, residential schools, 
and other special services. 

But the greatest demand for teachers 
of exceptional children exists in the area 
of the mentally retarded. An estimated 
shortage of 40,000 teachers is to be found 
in this field. The next four, ranking in 
greatest demand, are the speech-handi- 
capped, the deaf, the hard of hearing, 
and the crippled. 

Approximately 120,000 mentally re- 
tarded children are born each year in 
the United States. The classes for such 
children must be kept at a minimum of 
18, if effective work is to be accom- 
plished. It is easy to understand why 
the teacher shortage is so acute. 

In 1954 here were 700,000 school age 
boys and girls with mental limitations 
so marked that they are in need of a 
special education curriculum. However, 
it has been estimated that not more than 
25 percent of these children have the 
specialized programs suited to their 
needs. 

The colleges and universities have rec- 
ognized the need of providing teachers 
for the exceptional child, but the de- 
mands now far exceed the supply. 
There is also the necessity of research 
programs to study the exceptional child, 
to explore all possible aspects of his 
afflictions, to discover the best means of 
improving his training. 

For instance, in 1954 there were 40 
colleges and universities reporting a se- 
quence of courses in teacher preparation 
for the retarded child. These schools 
are located in 18 States, the majority 
being east of the Mississippi. New York 
State leads with 7 colleges offering such 
courses. Next are Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, and Texas with 6, 4, 3 and 
3 centers, respectively. The States— 
Florida, Kansas, Michigan, and Ohio 
have two institutions each. The 9 re- 
maining States—Colorado, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin 
have 1 center each. The facts to be 
drawn from this stand out: 30 out of the 
48 States have no provisions, that we 
know of, to train teachers for the men- 
tally retarded. We are a long way from 
providing the means to alleviate the 
40,000 teacher shortage that existed even 
in 1954. 

Let us consider the enrollments of stu- 
dents in courses for the mentally re- 
tarded. The latest figures available are 
for the school year of 1953-54. Of the 
4,601 students majoring in special edu- 
cation, the largest group 2,330 were 
studying speech correction. Only 805 of 
the total number were majoring in edu- 
cation for the mentally retarded. Of 
these, one-half was pursuing graduate 
study, 365 at the master’s level and 44 
for the doctorate. The remaining 396 
were undergraduates. Those taking 
single courses in special education num- 
bered 5,712 and again over half of these 
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were studying speech correction. Stu- 
dents taking single courses in education 
for the mentally retarded numbered 624, 
with 513 enrolled at the graduate level 
and 111 at the undergraduate level. Al- 
together, there were but 1,429 students 
in the whole United States who were 
enrolled in education for the mentally 
retarded for the school year of 1953-54. 
We may have had an increase since that 
time, but certainly not enough to make 
a sizable contribution. The scarcity of 
graduates makes the establishment of 
graduate programs even harder, for the 
college staffs will have to come largely 
from trained personnel in this field. 

Research projects in education for the 
mentally retarded are in progress in var- 
ious colleges and universities in the 
United States. On March 21, 1957, the 
Commissioner of Education, Lawrence 
G. Derthrick, announced that of the 20 
agreements for cooperative educational 
research to be conducted by the colleges, 
universities, and State departments of 
education, 11 of these concern education 
of the mentally retarded. Since this 
program of cooperative educational re- 
search was launched in September of 
1956, a total of 32 research programs 
concerning the education of the mentally 
retarded are now in progress. But in 
the face of the problem before us, 41 re- 
search programs.in the whole United 
States are not sufficient to provide for 
the needs of thousands of educatable 
mentally retarded boys and girls. 

I believe, therefore, that the provisions 
of my bill will do much to alleviate the 
situation where the education of the 
mentally retarded is concerned, It is 
time that we come to the aid of these 
children so that they can also be the 
true heirs of their mother country. We 
cannot deny them their birthright of an 
education. 


FOLK MUSIC 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, we, as 
Americans, have always been proud of 
our historical and cultural background 

in the fight for freedoms of all kinds. 
-Yet, we find those who step by step are 
seeking to regiment us into a formless, 
faceless mass in which no individual will 
dare to think in new and creative terms. 
Even in such a wholesome and pleasant 
fleld as folk music are we being asked to 
conform to a norm which forbids free- 
dom of expression. 
Mr. Speaker, I am sure no one will 
deny that folk music has been responsi- 
ble for preserving in considerable degree 
the history of our country and the way of 
-life in days gone by. In connection with 
this, I would like to read a news release 
from the Stephen Foster Memorial Com- 
mission, a Florida State commission that 
has spent thousands of dollars to pre- 
serve the beautiful music of this great 
composer. Music that has, for years, 
been symbolic of the great love of the 
South and the interest in the human 
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aspects of the people who surrounded 
Stephen Foster: 


From STEPHEN FOSTER MEMORIAL, WHITE 
SPRINGS, FLA, 


Warre SPRINGS, FLA., July.—Florida's State 
song, Way Down Upon the Swanee River, 
and many other Stephen Foster classics can 
no longer be sung in their original versions 
on the major broadcasting and television 
networks because of newly imposed censor- 
ship regulations, Foster L. Barnes, superin- 
tendent of the State of Florida’s Stephen 
Foster Memorial, disclosed here today. 

“Our first hint of the ban came in a recent 
Broadway column written by Dorothy Kil- 
gallen,“ Barnes said. We have checked with 
network officials and have found that refèr- 
ences to darkies, massa, Mammy, colored 
man, and Old Black Joe are now taboo. 
This means that Florida’s State song, 
Swanee River, Kentucky's State song, My 
Old Kentucky Home, and many other 
familiar compositions by Stephen Foster and 
other noted musicians have been censored 
and must be revised before they can be 
sung on any of the three big networks.” 

The superintendent of the State memorial 
on the Suwannee River said he learned that 
“The networks maintain a file of all songs 
which must conform to network policy on 
lyrics, with indicated changes and words to 
be substituted.” 

“It is my understanding,” Barnes said, 
“that the networks were forced by minority 
group pressure to set up an ‘authorized ver- 
sion’ of edited lyrics on certain Stephen 
Foster songs, substituting words for those 
deemed objectionable to particular racial 
groups. 

“Stephen Foster's songs are full of love 
and regard for the Negro, individually and 
as à race,” Barnes said. It is ironical that 
the networks should find it necessary after 
all these years to censor some of his immortal 
songs. : 

“As Americans we deplore the very idea of 
book burning, but is it any better to muti- 
late musical classics which bespeak good 
will in every line?” 

In Deland, Earl W. Brown, chairman of the 
Stephen Foster Memorial Commission, a 
State agency, said he would ask the Federal 
Communications Commission to investigate 
the circumstances of the censorship move. 

“If pressure can cause censorship of 
Stephen Fosters’ compositions, could pressure 
also bring about censorship of news?” Brown 
asked, 

“None of Foster's compositions in any way 
say anything detrimental to any race, creed, 
or color,” Brown said. “His works constitute 
the greatest collection of American folklore 
music and it was on the basis of this music, 
as written by Foster and not changed by any- 
one, that he was elected to the Hail of Fame, 
an honor not awarded to any other composer. 
Now this attempted dictatorship would de- 
stroy the essence of these songs, so they 
would no longer represent Foster's era. 

“We can only hope that this ill-advised 
move by the networks, apparently taken 
under pressure, will be rescinded when all 
the implications of this unwarranted censor- 
ship become apparent.” 


Mr. Speaker, I have contacted the net- 
works in question and found that this 
censorship is true. In a great country 
like America where censorship of every 
kind is deplored, this action on the part 
of the networks is in my opinion abso- 


lutely inexcusable. 


In the original form, the works of Ste- 


phen Foster were considered great 
enough to cause him to be elected to the 


Hall of Fame, an honor not awarded to 
any other composer. 

If this trend of censorship continues, 
the major networks could force com- 
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posers to write songs that no longer 
have the folklore quality. I would like 
to point out that among these songs are 
Way Down Upon the Swanee River, 
the official Florida State song, and My 
Old Kentucky Home, the official Ken- 
tucky State song. 

I am asking that the Members of this 
distinguished body of elected officials, 
who I am sure have sung Foster’s great 
songs on many occasions, exert every 
action necessary to cause this disgraceful 
censorship on the part of the networks 
concerned to be rescinded immediately. 


NATIONAL FAMILY DAY 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced today a House joint resolution 
calling on the President to proclaim the 
first Sunday of August every year Na- 
tional Family Day. 

This resolution, Mr. Speaker, if en- 
acted, for the first time in our country’s 
history, will memorialize an important 
unit of our society, the American 
family. 

Too often, Mr. Speaker, in our high- 
speed daily living members of families 
tend to drift apart, overlooking the fam- 
ily’s unique contribution to the advance- 
ment of American civilization. 

Even the separate observances of 
Mother's Day and Father's Day, al- 
though fitting and proper, tend to iso- 
late respective parents from the identity 
of the family unit. 

I think annual observance of Family 
Day, working together and playing to- 
gether as a family group, may well lead 
to increased appreciation of this fre- 
quently overlooked social institution and 
thus to the increased happiness and 
goodwill of the American people, 


KNOW THE ENEMY 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my remarks 
and include an editorial and a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
read an editorial from the Washington 
Daily News which advocates that the 
truth about the subject of communism be 
taught in our public schools, especially 
in high schools, a position which I have 
also supported and advocated as reflected 
in legislation which I have introduced 
in the present Congress, House Joint 
Resolution 359. 

The editorial and the resolution are 
as follows: 

From the Washington Daily News of 
July 19, 1957 
KNOW THe ENEMY 

During the 40 years of Bolshevik rule of 
Russia, the American people have alternately 
been taken in by Soviet “peace offensives” 
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or panicked by Soviet belligerency. Rarely 
has the pendulum rested in the middle. 

The Soviets plan it that way. And their 
greatest ally is general ignorance of the 
non-Communist world about the true nature 
of communism. 

Americans taken prisoner of war in Korea 
were woefully unprepared to resist Com- 
munist brainwashing. Studies show they 
were unable to match the dialectics of the 
Reds—unable to defend their own demo- 
cratic system. President Eisenhower him- 
self has admitted difficulties he had in doing 
this with Marshal Zhukoy—and the Presi- 
dent then wore five stars. 

American educators have been meeting at 
Harvard University to study this problem 
and two speakers have talked good common 
sense in urging that the truth about com- 
munism be taught in our public schools 
especially in high school. 

“Communism need not be feared if under- 
stood,” said John H. Fischer, superintend- 
ent of the public schools of Baltimore. 

Another speaker, George S. Counts of 
Columbia. long a student of the Soviet edu- 
cational system, put it this way: 

“Most of our trouble stems from the fact 
that the American people, including the 
teachers, have been and are still abysmally 
ignorant of the true nature of communism 
as practiced in the Soviet Union.” 

The first step calls for teaching the teach- 
ers about comnrunism—and then making cer- 
tain that our young people are provided the 
opportunity to learn about civilized man’s 
major enemy. Then the American people 
will be prepared to face communism with 
faith and not fear—with faith and ability 
to defend the democratic system against the 
brutal totalitarianism practiced by the Bol- 
sheviks, 
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Joint resolution to provide for a commission 
to make available information as to the 
basic differences between the theories and 
practices of the American way of life and 
the theories and practices of atheistic 
communism 
Resolved, etec., 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION 

Secrron 1. (a) There is hereby established 
a commission to be known as the Commis- 
sion To Make Available Information as to 
the Basic Differences Between the Theories 
and Practices of the American Way of Life 
and the Theories and Practices of Atheistic 
Communism (in this joint resolution re- 
ferred to as the Commission“). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed 
of eleven members as follows: 

(1) Two members from the Senate of 
the United States, appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate; 

(2) Two members from the House of 
Representatives, appointed by the Speaker 
of the House; 

(3) Three members appointed by the 
President from among individuals each of 
whom is a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee on American Citizenship of the 
American Bar Association, and who have 
been nominated by the Board of Governors 
of the American Bar Association; 

(4) Three members appointed by the 
President from among individuals each of 
whom is a member of the Association of 
American Colleges or the American Council 
of Education, and who have been nominated 
by the respective governing boards of those 
organizations; and 

(5) One member appointed by the Presi- 
dent from private life, to be Chairman of 
the Commission. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filed in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 
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DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 2. The Commission— 

(1) shall make a study of the testimony 
relating to the theories and practices of 
atheistic communism which, since the end 
of World War II, has been taken under oath 
by the Internal Security Subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, the 
House Select Committee To Conduct an In- 
vestigation of the Facts, Evidence, and Cir- 
cumstances of the Katyn Forest Massacre, 
the House Select Committee To Investigate 
Communist Aggression and the Forced In- 
corporation of the Baltic States Into the 
U. S. S. R., and by any other standing com- 
mittee of the Senate or House of Repre- 
sentatives, and by any agency in the 
executive branch of the United States Gov- 
ernment; and on the basis of its study, 
shall prepare material for a book, incorporat- 
ing only testimony taken under oath by the 
committees and agencies referred to above, 
selected so as to give the fullest possible 
information as to the theories and ‘practices 
of atheistic communism; and 

(2) shall prepare suggested curriculums 
of studies, suitable for use in the teaching 
of courses in schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities, which will make clear the basic dif- 
ferences between the theories and practices 
of the American way of life and the theories 
and practices of atheistic communism, and 
for this purpose it shall be the duty of the 
Commission to review all pertinent data 
available to it. 

QUORUM 


Sec. 3. Six members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) Members of Congress who are 
members of the Commission shall serve with- 
out compensation in addition to that re- 
ceived for their services as Members of Con- 
gress; but they shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of the duties vested in the Commission. 

(b) The members from private life shall 
each receive $50 per diem when engaged in 


the actual performance of duties vested in 


the Commission, plus reimbursement for 


travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
-penses incurred by them in the performance 


of such duties. 
STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. The Commission shall have power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, without 
regard to the provisions of the civil-service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. 


EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, so 
much as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this joint resolution. 


AVAILABILITY OF RECORDS AND DATA 


Sec. 7. To the extent necessary in order to 
enable the Commission to carry out the pur- 
poses of this joint resolution, the Commis- 
sion shall be permitted to have access to the 
records and data of committees and agencies 
referred to in section 2. 


APPLICABILITY OF CERTAIN LAWS 


Src. 8. Service of an individual as a mem- 
ber of the Commission or employment of an 
individual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional 
field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with 
or without compensation, shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing 
such individual within the provisions of sec- 
tion 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of 
the United States Code, or section 190 of the 
Revised Statutes (5 U. S. C. 99). 
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REPORTS 

Sec. 9, Upon completion of its work, but 
not later than December 31, 1955, the Com- 
mission shall submit to the President a re- 
port containing the textbook and curriculum 
of studies referred to in section 2. Not 
later than March 1, 1956, the President shall 
submit the Commission's report to the Con- 
gress, together with such comments and rec- 
ommendations as he deems advisable. 


TERMINATION OF COMMISSION 
Sec. 10. The Commission shall cease to ex- 
ist on the 30th day following the date on 
which the President submits the Commis- 
sion's report to the Congress. 


AMENDING THE PACKERS AND 
STOCKYARDS ACT OF 1921 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a speech by Senator WATKINS. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to invite the attention of this body 
to legislation which I have introduced 
and to a speech and press release of Sen- 
ator WarkINs, of Utah, directed to iden- 
tical legislation. 

I refer to my bill, H. R. 8721, amending 
the Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, 
which is a companion bill to legislation 
proposed by Senators O'MaHONEY and 
Watkins and my distinguished colleague, 
Congressman Drxon. I became inter- 
ested greatly in this legislation during 
the course of House Agriculture Com- 
mittee hearings on the question of the 
necessity of making the meatpacking 
industry subject to the jurisdiction of. 
the Federal Trade Commission. Cur- 
rently they, the packers, are under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Ag- 
riculture but that agency has tradition- 
ally neglected to police their monopolis- 
tic and unfair trade practices. Much 
testimony was heard demonstrating the 
necessity for effective FTC jurisdiction 
but the shift of jurisdiction in question 
is adequately justified by one stipulated 
fact. I present this stipulated evidence 
to you, 

Businesses which are not packers such 
as grocery chains, dairy products proc- 
essors and others have been seeking to 
avoid FTC regulation by qualifying as 
packers through the process of acquir- 
ing interests in packing houses. The 
managers of these corporate enterprises 
are presumably intelligent men imbued 
with the desire to push their businesses 
over their competitors in the best possi- 
ble way from the sole standpoint of vol- 
ume and profit. The fact that they seek 
regulation by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture rather than the 
FTC, therefore, becomes significant. It 
means that the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is less regulatory 
and if one believes in regulation of mo- 
nopoly and unfair trade practices it 
means that the public interest is suffer- 
ing at the hands of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It means 
further that the loose bonds of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in the field of regulation of packers 
should be exchanged for the tighter 
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bonds of the FTC. It is worse than use- 
less to propose that our concern should 
be to prevent Food Fair and other non- 
packer type enterprises from getting the 
same kind of nonregulation the packers 
have been receiving. The only rational 
answer is to make all of these businesses, 
including the packers, subject to equal 
treatment by the FTC. 

It is true that the Sherman Act pos- 
sibly still applies to the packers but this 
is no sufficient answer. The FTC Act, 
the Clayton Act, and the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act were additions to our statutes 
because of the inadequacies of the Sher- 
man Act. They added something to the 
law of monopoly and unfair trade prac- 
tices. The Justice Department has only 
passing interest in these statutes. They 
are the province of the FTC and if the 
FTC cannot apply them they are not ap- 
plied. The necessity of giving the FTC 
jurisdiction of the packers is vital be- 
cause these statutes supplementary to 
the Sherman Act constitute the real 
Magna Carta of small business. They 
give small business immediate protec- 
tion from encroaching and even in- 
cipient monopoly. 

The statement of the Senator from 
Utah before the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee and his press release with respect 
thereto read as follows: 

COMPETITIVE BIDDING MEANS BETTER LIVESTOCK 
PRICES 
(Statement before House Agriculture Com- 
mittee in support of H. R. 8536, a bill con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the FTC to pre- 
vent unfair trade practices in the meat- 
packing industry) 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of testifying in support of H. R. 8536, 

introduced by Congressman DIxoN, which is 
a companion bill to S. 1356 sponsored in the 
Senate by Senator O’MaHoNney and myself. 
As you perhaps are aware, the Senate Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly re- 
ported S. 1356 to the Judiciary Committee 2 
weeks ago. On Monday of this week by a 
vote of 6 to 3 the Judiciary Committee re- 
jected the so-called Dirksen amendments to 
S. 1856. Those amendments were identical 
to the provisions of H. R. 7743, which also 
is before this committee. 

In a free enterprise economy, the most 
effective regulator of economic activity is 
competition. Operating through the market 
forces of supply and demand, price competi- 
tion is the best and most effective device for 
allocating resources to the production and 
subsequent sale of those goods or products 
for which demand is greatest, Also, such 
competition in the market for consumer 
preference is the best guarantee for improv- 
ing product quality and maintaining prices 
which are fair to both producer and con- 
sumer. 

As the economy has become more and more 
complex, so has the nature of competition. 
In some industries a relatively small number 
of firms has come to dominate economic ac- 
tivity. In some cases this has been due to 
superior management and business skill. In 
other cases it appears to have been the result 
of competitive practices which are not com- 
mensurate with the public interest. Price 
manipulation and unfair trade practices 
have been used to eliminate competition and 
to render neutral the forces of supply and 
demand. 

The public has come to expect and demand 
that government reinstate, where possible, 
and maintain by Jaw as much price and other 
competition as the public interest necessi- 
tates in those areas of the economy in which 
it works badly or where little of it exists. 
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This public concern is reflected in the plat- 
forms of both political parties. It is a mat- 
ter of bipartisan concern. 

Although H. R. 8536 repeals the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture over 
packers, as authorized in title II of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, it leaves undis- 
turbed the jurisdiction of the USDA over 
the operation of stockyards, which is con- 
tained in title III of that act. In regard to 
title III, I want to point out that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has been and is do- 
ing a commendable job. This is attested to 
by the description of its activities in this 
connection which are found in its Report 
on Current Activities and Probiems Under 
the Packers and Stockyards Act issued 


April 4, 1957. 


At the outset, I want to make it plain that 
no packer, large or small, or other business 
firm engaged in slaughtering or processing 
meat products has anything to fear from 
the return of title II authority to the FTC, 
provided their business behavior and trade 
practices conform to the norms outlined in 
the antitrust laws, which are designed to 
maintain and foster price as well as product 
competition. 

Likewise, support of H. R. 8536 and S. 1356 
should not be construed as an attack upon 
big business. Bigness per se is not to be 
condemned. In fact, much of the com- 
forts of everyday living which we all enjoy 
is made possible by economies of production 
which only large-sized firms can achieve. 
Only when big business uses its superior 
bargaining power and economic resources 
in a manner not consistent with the public 
interest is it to be condemned. 

By the same token, in co- sponsoring S. 
1356, and testifying here in support of H. R. 
8536, I personally do not intend to cast re- 
flection upon any particular firm now doing 
business in the slaughtering or meat proc- 
essing industry. Rather, I have been 
prompted to support this legislation for two 
major reasons; First, in light of the poor 
economic position in which most livestock 
producers find themselves, and the tremen- 
dous increase in direct buying, I believe it 
is imperative that proper scrutiny be main- 
tained over the trade practices of firms 
slaughtering livestock and processing and 
distributing meat products so as to permit 
the existence of as many marketing alterna- 
tives for producers as the nature of the in- 
dustry will permit. Fair competitive bid- 
ding should give producers higher prices 
than otherwise would be the case. And 
such competition can exist only where pro- 
ducers have several marketing alternatives. 
Second, I believe it is in the public interest 
that FTC control be extended over packers 
which enter into other sideline businesses— 
businesses which now escape such control 
because of USDA inaction, but whose com- 
petitors are subject to FTC control. The 
same need for public control applies to food 
firms, especially food chains, which now can 
acquire packing plants, or a substantial in- 
terest in one, or just process carcass animals 
for retail sale, and thus escape FTC super- 
vision over their entire operations, 

Mr. Chairman, several million farmers, 
ranchers, and stockmen produce meat ani- 
mals for market. With respect to cattle, 
the bulk of such animals are marketed dur- 
ing a period of a few weeks each fall. Most 
producers, especially in the great western 
range States, must market their animals at 
that time regardless of the prices offered, be- 
cause they either do not raise enough feed 
to carry the stock until prices are more to 
their liking, or they cannot afford to buy feed 
for that purpose. A great number—essen- 
tially the smaller operators—must sell at 
that time in order to meet pressing finan- 
cial obligations. As you know, most ranch- 
ers operate on a basis of “borrow it in the 
spring and pay it back in the fall.” Still 
others must sell during the fall marketing 
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season in order to meet the costs of daily 
living. 

In recent years, these forced fall market- 
Ings have been even heavier than normal, 
because of the effects of drought and the 
cost-price squeeze. These factors combined 
have served to virtually eliminate any þar- 
gaining power which producers might have 
had under more normal conditions. 

Especially is this true in light of the in- 
crease in direct buying from livestock pro- 
ducers over the past 10 years. For example, 
whereas in 1946 the largest overall packer 
purchased directly from producers 20 percent 
of the cattle it slaughtered, this figure had 
increased to 32.7 percent by 1956. Whereas 
the same firm purchased directly 37.1 per- 
cent of the calves it slaughtered in 1946; in 
1955 it purchased directly from producers 
52.1 percent. There also has been a marked 
upward trend in direct buying by the next 
nine largest overall packers during the past 
10 years. 

Producer organizations are very concerned 
about this upward trend in direct buying 
and the effect it has upon the prices their 
members receive in light of their weak bar- 
gaining positions. An example of this con- 
cern is provided by the following resolution 
adopted by the Utah Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion at its 38th annual conyention held at 
Salt Lake City on December 7 and 8, 1956. 
The resolution in part reads as follows: 


“DIRECT SELLING 


“Whereas we strongly recommend that the 
Utah Cattle Association members refrain from 
consignment selling of livestock direct to 
packers for slaughter; and 

“Whereas consignment slaughter short- 
changes the livestock producer and robs him 
of his rights as a seller. Consignment 
slaughtering thrives on a glutted market. It 
takes all of the gamble out of buying and 
gives the packer an assured profit with no 
investment and accomplishes nothing for 
the grower except to get rid of his stock and 
stop his feed bills. This is not buying, and 
it is not selling. We, therefore, condemn all 
three forms of consignment selling; namely, 
‘grade and yield,’ ‘price on grade,’ and ‘price 
On rail’? . 

“Whereas packers also often trim car- 
casses before weighing and take advantage 
of shrink for hot weight. Direct selling to 
packers reduces livestock prices. A high 
percent of the better quality cattle move 
direct to packers leaving cattle of lower 
quality to move through markets and de- 
termine prices in the major markets of the 
West. In turn, these unrealistic low prices 
serve as the basis for pricing more direct- 
to-packer sales, Packers are also eliminated 
as potential buyers at our markets by these 
direct shipments—this reduces competition 
and prices at the markets: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we must return to com- 
petitive bidding on cattle if producers are 
to get full market value for their cattle.” 

Many livestock producers have told me 
that in their opinion packers have resorted 
to direct buying as a means of deliberately 
depressing livestock prices at terminal mar- 
ket centers. If this is true, it is an unfair 
trade practice and ought to be stopped. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
ENFORCEMENT HAS BEEN INADEQUATE 


Now, the major objection the United 
States Department of Agriculture had to 
S. 1356 was that it, as does H. R. 8536, gives 
exclusive jurisdiction to the FTC over the 
buying and selling of livestock away from 
stockyards. This is true, and there appears 
to be good reason for it. In 36 years the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has issued only 7 cease-and-desist orders 
for refusal to pay for livestock purchased 
at places away from posted stockyards. Five 
of these, however, were issued in 1938—19 
years ago; 2 in 1937—20 years ago, In 
only 2 out of 36 years of jurisdiction, there- 
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fore, has the United States Department of 
Agriculture issued such orders which involve 
the offyard buying and selling of livestock. 

Additional reason for giving exclusive 
jurisdiction to FTC over packer buying and 
selling of livestock away from stockyards 
is found in the United States Department of 
Agriculture testimony before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. Mr. Roy D. Len- 
nartson, Deputy Administrator, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, told the House Appro- 
priations Committee on February 8, 1956, that 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture wanted $178,000 to post 150 additional 
stockyards, which then would bring the 
number of eligible yards posted up to 94 per- 
cent. He then continued: 

“Although we have been criticized recently 
for not devoting some of the funds under 
this act to explorations into trade practices 
on the part of packers and others outside 
the yards, I think our policy has been sound 
in attempting first to use our funds to bring 
the impact or the benefits of this act down 
closest to where the producer can obtain 
them, 

“In addition to the posting of the 150 
yards next year, we are hopeful that some 
of the funds requested would be available 
to begin some investigations into the buying 
practices of packers off the yards; in other 
words, into the feed lots, into the direct-buy- 
ing areas, and so on, in the concentrated 
areas of livestock production” (hearings, pt. 
2, pp. 946-947). 

Not being able to post even all the eligible 
stockyards, this appears to mean that dur- 
ing the 1958 fiscal year, if it had been given 
this money, the USDA would have been only 
hopeful that it could begin looking into 
off-yard packer-buying activities. USDA’s 
concern about country buying seems indeed 
to be a potential and anticipatory one, rather 
than one which will result in immediate 
administrative action, 

Based upon these facts, I have reserva- 
tions as to why the USDA, after little con- 
cern for 36 years about off-yard buying and 
selling activities, should be permitted to 
keep such jurisdiction. In addition, con- 
sider these facts: In the last 36 years the 
USDA has issued only six cease and desist 
orders involving weight and grade frauds 
in the buying and selling of livestock, three 
of which were issued to packers operating at 
a stockyard, Now, under the provisions of 
H. R. 8536, the USDA can still issue such 
orders against packers. Its exclusive juris- 
diction over packer activities at stockyards 
under title III is not impaired by this bill 
or S. 1356. But what is its off-stockyards 
record where weight and grade frauds are 
involved? It has issued only three such 
orders since 1921 and not one in the last 20 
years. 

So why, in light of this and of the fore- 
going facts, should the USDA complain that 
to give FTC jurisdiction over off-yard buy- 
ing and selling by packers would impair 
its effectiveness? It seems to me that it 
has a poor record upon which to base this 
contention. 

Only eight cease and desist orders have 
been issued since 1921 which involved re- 
straints, preferences, price fixing, and dis- 
criminations. Of the eight, the USDA has 
not issued one against a packer at a posted 
stockyard involving the buying and selling 
of livestock. It did issue one against Ar- 
mour and Co. in 1922 in the conduct of a 
nonposted yard which gave certain privi- 
leges to a few shippers. In the correct sense 
of the term, it has never issued such an 
order against a packer for such unfair trade 
practices off-yards. Why, therefore, should 
it complain that H. R. 8536 and S. 1356 de- 
prive it of needed authority to regulate 
off-yard buying and selling of livestock, 

Producers also are disturbed about the 
refusal of the Department of Agriculture at 
the policy level to take action against a 
packer even when the Packers and Stock- 
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yards Branch’s trade practice section has 
developed adequate information to warrant 
full-scale investigation and perhaps formal 
charges. Such a recent case involved al- 
leged unfair trade practices prohibited by 
title II of the Packers and Stockyards Act 
on the part of Safeway Stores, in operating 
feed yards which, if sustained, would be vio- 
lations of that act. The following counsel, 
between the Senate subcommittee counsel, 
Mr. McHugh; Mr. Pettus, director of the 
Livestock Division, AMS; and Mr. Lee D. Sin- 
clair, Chief, Packers and Stockyards Branch, 
clearly develops this fact. Mr. Sinclair rec- 
ommended to his superiors that “the 
case * * * be fully investigated and that 
we attempt to get sufficient funds to carry 
out that investigation.” The colloquy con- 
tinued as follows: 

“Mr. McHucH. You were overruled in this 
recommendation? 

“Mr. SINCLAIR. In effect there was an over- 
ruling, yes. 

“Mr. McHuGH. Was the matter considered 
again after it was returned to you with this 
notation for conducting a study? 

“Mr. SINCLAIR. Well, I brought it up again 
about January of this year with Mr. Reed, 
the director of the Livestock Branch * * *, 
Mr. Reed told me later that he had taken it 
up again and that * * * we should not 
investigate it. 

Mr. McHuGH. Well, what did that mean 
to you? With whom? 

“Mr. SINCLAIR. Well, I understand it to 
mean his superiors, who would be Mr. Len- 
nartson, Mr. Wells, and Mr. Butz. 

Mr. McHucGuH. After that, did you concur 
in the decision that was made not to go 
forward with this investigation, but to con- 
duct this research study? 

“Mr. Srnciair. Well, we were not asked 
about that . 

Mr. MeH ven. Did your opinion as to the 
best manner of handling this problem 
change any? 

Mr. SIN CLAN. No.“ 

Now, I am not critical of the decision to 
undertake a broad economic study of the 
practice involved in the Safeway case. How- 
ever, I am critical of the lack of action to 
even investigate such alleged unfair trade 
practice when preliminary investigation by 
the Trade Practice Section seemed to indi- 
cate a violation of title II. Both actions 
could and should have been undertaken, 


BIG PACKER MARKET DOMINATION GROWING 


By contrast with several million livestock 
producers on the sellers side of the market, 
we find on the buyers side only a few hun- 
dred meat packers operating in interstate 
commerce and thus subject to Federal meat 
inspection. 

But, whatever implied favorable implica- 
tions the existence of a few hundred such 
packers has of competitive bidding, they are 
considerably reduced and brought into 
proper perspective by this fact: 10 national 
packers slaughter approximately 50 percent 
of the cattle, 66 percent of the calves, 70 
percent of the hogs, and 77 percent of the 
sheep and lambs coming under Federal meat 
inspection. 

Even when total commercial slaughter. fig- 
ures are used, it is evident that a few firms 
are developing stronger market dominance, 
Contrary to the data contained in the April 
4, 1957, report of the USDA on the adminis- 
tration of the Packers and Stockyards Act, 
the percent of total commercial slaughter of 
several species by the Big Four and Fifteen 
packers is on the increase. Information 
supplied me under date of April 15, 1957, by 
Assistant Secretary Butz, supplemental to 
this report, indicates that the percent of 
total commercial of hogs, which provide 
farmers 10 percent of their incomes, by the 
Big Four overall packers increased 2 percent 
from 1953 to 1955. In 1953 they slaughtered 
39 percent of the hogs; in 1955, 41 percent, 
although the table on page 11 of that report 
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had indicated a decline of 1 percent during 
the period 1953-55. 

And instead of the Big Four slaughtering 
58 percent of the sheep and lambs in 1955 
as shown in the table on page 11 also, this 
letter from Secretary Butz reveals that they 
actually slaughtered 59 percent—a 1 percent 
increase over that indicated in the table. 
The table on page 12 of this report indi- 
cates that the biggest 15 firms slaughtered 
a larger percentage of the total commercial 
slaughter of calves and hogs in 1955 than 
they did in 1950. 

So whether we view it from the standpoint 
of federally inspected slaughter or total 
commercial slaughter, it seems that at least 
for some major species, market domination 
by a few firms continues to grow. 

In an industry where the buyers are few 
in number and the sellers are great in num- 
ber, it is evident that the buyers are in a 
position to set the prices they will pay and 
the sellers have only the option of “taking 
it or leaving it.“ Where all the dictating as 
to price is done by the buyers, it behooves 
us to maintain as many market outlets as 
possible for livestock producers, who obvi- 
ously under these circumstances at best, 
have a very poor bargaining position. Also, 
in an industry where the buyers’ side of the 
market is dominated by a few national- 
operative concerns, this is not an easy task. 
Because of these facts, I cannot agree with 
the remarks made by Assistant Secretary 
Butz to the House Subcommittees on Anti- 
trust. and Commerce and Finance to the 
effect that “our studies at Purdue Univer- 
sity showed that we, perhaps, have too many 
buyers of livestock” (pp. 399-400). 


PRODUCER GROUPS SUPPORT s. 1356 AND H. R. 
8536 

This view, I also appear to share with 
many producer groups. The National Wool 
Growers Association told the Senate in tes- 
tifying in favor of S. 1356 that “with over 
half the lamb production of the United 
States purchased by only four packers and 
almost three-fourths of the production pur- 
chased by eight packers, we feel there is at 
least opportunity for price manipulation and 
market control.” 

Other producer organizations at the grass- 
roots level in increasing numbers are ex- 
pressing concern about this possibility. For 
example, at the Utah Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion convention mentioned above, the fol- 
lowing resolution was also adopted: 

“Whereas this year has probably been 
the worst for cattlemen since the early 
1930's, yet packer and retail profits are at 
an all-time high; and 

“Whereas we feel our problems have been 
increased by the large spread between live 
cattle and retail prices; and 

“Whereas chainstores and retail organiza- 
tions have become so big that they can, un- 
doubtedly, influence our markets: There- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That we commend the inves- 
tigation being made by Senator JOSEPH C. 
O’Manoney, of Wyoming into the possible 


“manipulation of our markets by the large 


retailers and producers.” 

At its 50th annual convention held Janu- 
ary 8-9, 1957, also in Salt Lake City, the 
Utah Wool Growers Association adopted this 
resolution: 

“Utah woolgrowers desire to offer com- 
plete cooperation with the O'’MAHONEY sub- 
committee of the Senate in its hearing re- 
lating to the apparent collusion between 
packers and chainstores in the processing, 
sale and merchandising of our meat prod- 
ucts and we lend every effort to make these 
hearings complete and informative.” 

Specific charges of unfair trade practices 
made by witnesses before the Senate sub- 
committee to the USDA about which it did 
nothing include the following: 

1. Selling meat products below cost in 
order to eliminate independent packers. 
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2. Furnishing meat display cases to retail 
stores to induce their changing suppliers. 

8. Operation of feed yards in such a man- 
ner as to deliberately depress livestock prices 
at central markets. 

4. Collusion in rigging market prices so as 
to eliminate independent packer competitors. 

5. Discriminating in price between com- 
peting buyers. 

6. Giving kickbacks to supervisors of a re- 
tail distributing company. 

7. Favoring some retailers under the guise 
of advertising and promotional allowances 
and even selling to them at prices cheaper 
than to the wholesaler. 

8. Selling to some retail buyers from 
branch houses below wholesale prices tem- 
porarily, to make up monthly branch house 
tonnage quota. 

9. Packer salesmen telling wholesale 
grocers’ retail customers the prices they have 
charged the wholesaler for purchase of pack- 
er merchandise, and in some cases, telling 
the retailer to buy up the wholesaler’s stock 
of an item on which the price has advanced 
before the wholesaler learns of the advance. 

10. Packer representatives serve in retail 
stores for the purpose of diverting the pur- 
chase of those stores to the packer they 

sent. 

11. Packaging of meat products in such a 
manner as to give customer the impression 
that the product had been federally in- 


In the present situation is it not in the 
public interest—which is commensurate with 
that of the livestock producer, the consumer, 
and the small independent packer—to insure 
that unfair trade practices do not lead to 
greater concentration by elimination of com- 
petition? Enactment of H. R. 8536 intro- 
duced by Congressman Dixon, and S. 1356 will 
clearly facilitate more adequate enforcement 
which, in my opinion, is now lacking as far 
as prevention of unfair trade practices is 
concerned in the meatpacking and proc- 
essing industry. 

USDA HAS NOT SOUGHT ADEQUATE 
APPROPRIATIONS 


On July 6, 1956, I introduced S. 4177 in 
the Senate. The Senate Agricuiture Com- 
mittee to which it was referred requested a 
report from the USDA on July 10, 1956. In 
the meantime, the USDA's 1958 fiscal year 
budget request went to the Bureau of the 
Budget. Its request for new obligatory au- 
thority amounted to $4.7 billion. Of this 
request, $178,000 was for the purpose of 
posting additional stockyards under titie III 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act. Not $1 
of new obligatory authority was requested 
by the USDA for expansion of its enforce- 
ment activities under title II of that act for 
the 1958 fiscal year. 

Did the Packers and Stockyards Branch 
request additional new funds for title II en- 
forcement? If so, what happened to that 
request? The answers to these questions 
were given to the Senate subcommittee dur- 
ing the hearings on S. 1856, a companion 
bill to H. R. 8536, a few weeks ago by one 
witness who stated: 

“It was reported the Packers and Stock- 
yards Branch requested $200,000 be placed 
in the USDA budget to employ personnel to 
start enforcing the meatpacker provisions 
of the act. The entire amount requested 
by the Branch was knocked out of the budg- 
Mg ene Department itself” (transcript, May 
_ Notwithstanding this background the 
USDA on December 21, after the Depart- 
ment’s 1958 fiscal year request had gone to 
the Bureau of the Budget, rendered a report 
recommending against enactment of S. 4177. 
In spite of this negative report on a bill to 
transfer title II authority back to the FTC, 
and in spite of the Senate subcommittee’s 
hearings on the meat industry of a year 
ago, the testimony of the USDA before the 
House Subcommittee on Agricultural Ap- 
Propriations makes it plain that the Depart- 
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ment did not, until S. 1856 was introduced, 
intend to pay more proper attention to the 
enforcement of title II. 

On February 7, Mr. Roy D. Lennartson, 
Deputy Administrator, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, told the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee: 

“We are asking for $178,000 to provide for 
additional posting and supervisory activities 
under the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

“By the end of this fiscal year, we are 
hoping we will have something like 70 per- 
cent of the eligible yards posted. Granted 
this increase at the end of the fiscal year 
1958, we will have about 84 percent of all the 
eligible yards posted. 

“The reason we have directed our atten- 
tion at the yards, is because it is essentially 
down at this level where the impact is 
greatest on the producer. The act requires 
of the yards posted under the act, that the 
market agencles be bonded, that the yards 
provide adequate facilities, that their rates 
be reasonable, that their scales be checked, 
and that their trade practices be reviewed 
constantly. 

“Although we have been criticized recent- 
ly for not devoting some of the funds under 
this act to explorations into trade practices 
on the part of packers and others outside 
the yards, I think our policy has been sound 
in attempting first to use our funds to bring 
the impact or benefits of this act down 
closest to where the producer can obtain 
them“ (hearings, pt. 2, p. 946). 

The Department, of course, is to be com- 
mended for having concern and determina- 
tion to effectively enforce title III. This is 
recognized by H. R. 8536 and S. 1356, since 
they leave undisturbed the USDA's responsi- 
bility in the area which, as Mr. Lennartson 
pointed out, most concerns the livestock 
producers—namely the regulation of all ac- 
tivities at stockyards including the buying 
and selling of livestock, rates paid for stock- 
yard services, et cetera. 

But, concern about title III activities is 
not an acceptable substitute for lack of 
effective enforcement of the unfair trade 
practice provisions of title II relating to 
meatpackers. 

Assistant Secretary Butz, before the Senate 
subcommittee on May 22, 1957, indicated 
that the USDA recently had “redirected an 
additional $20,000 of Department funds for 
Packers and Stockyards Act enforcement 
during the last of this fiscal year” 
(transcript, p. 675), and that “we have made 
tentative provision to transfer some $75,000, 
if we can find the competent personnel to 
strengthen the work next fiscal year” (tran- 
script, p. 676). 

Should this tentative provision even see 
reality, these funds transferred would be 
$125,000 less than the Packers and Stock- 
yards Branch requested for title II enforce- 
ment but which the Department itself de- 
nied. Yet Mr. Butz also told the subcom- 
mittee that the Department would not make 
a supplemental request for title II funds, 
but that “we anticipate requesting from 
Congress additional funds for administering 
the act, particularly title H, in our next 
budget request” (formal statement). 

These facts concerning the appropriations 
history of title II enforcement make it plain 
that USDA plans for more vigorous enforce- 
ment continue to be merely tentative and 
anticipatory, as they have been for 30 years. 
The USDA admitted to the Senate Antitrust 
Subcommittee that although the Packers and 
Stockyards Act was an integrated act, title II 
had not been adequately enforced. Consider 
the following colloquy between the Director 
of the Livestock Division, Mr. D. M. Pettus, 
Assistant Secretary Butz, and myself: 

“Senator WATKINS. I recognize you are 
spread thin, and that is our complaint—that 
you do not have enough force to do the job 
in title II. 

Mr. Petrus. We agree with you, and I 
think that is pointed out. 
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“Senator WaTKINS. You have not had for 
nearly 36 years. 

“Mr. Perrus. I agree with you, sir. 

“Senator Warxixs. We think that is a long 
enough trial period. * * With all the 
problems that have been handed to Agricul- 
ture, we thought we would certainly find 
someone who would be glad to get rid of this 
matter of law enforcement in the field in 
which the FTC has a special interest by rea- 
son of the act of Congress creating it as an 
independent regulatory agency—a special 
arm of the Congress. 

“Mr. Burz. It is quite true for 26 years 
{that] it has not been adequately enforced, 
but don’t you think when the sinner con- 
fesses and resolves to do better he should be 
given a chance?” (Transcript, pp. 697-698). 

In a few words, the Department admits 
that title II has not received adequate 
enforcement; yet, paradoxically, it has not 
asked for, and apparently will not ask for, 
adequate appropriations. Under these cir- 
cumstances, what reasonably prudent person 
would not conclude that responsibility for 
prevention of unfair trade practices involving 
meatpackers should be returned to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, where it was before 
passage of the Packers and Stockyards Act of 
1921? Is not 25 or 30 years of inadequate 
enforcement a long enough trial period? 

It is this situation which has led many 
grassroots producer organizations to support 
the return to FTC of the authority to pre- 
vent unfair trade practices in the meatpack- 
ing industry. In this regard, Mr. Chairman, 
I should like to read the following letter to 
me from Mr. Edward S. Crawford, executive 
secretary of the Utah Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, dated April 10, 1957. The letter reads 
as follows: 

“This letter is to advise you that on April 
6, 1957, the executive committee of the Utah 
Cattiemen’s Association met and adopted a 
resolution favoring the transfer of the trade 
practices section of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act to the Federal Trade Commission, 
as proposed in S. 1356 and H. R. 5282." 

At its 50th convention in January of this 
year, the Utah Wool Growers Association 
adopted the following resolution: 

“We are in accord with the proposal to 
place the administration of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act in the hands of the Federal 
Trade Commission. We feel that there will 
be a more direct contact between the ad- 
ministrative authorities and the packers and 
stockyards.” 

In an explanatory letter dated March 13, 
1957, Mr. James A. Hooper, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Utah Wool Growers, informed me 
as follows: 

“We received your letter of March 1, 1957, 
which enclosed S. 1356 together with a state- 
ment you made at the time of the introduc- 
tion of the bill. * * * Your statement is 
very well put, and we concur with your bill 
S. 1356.” 

I am sure the subcommittee has received 
similar expressions from producer groups at 
the grassroots level in other States. 

The Packers and Stockyards Act vests the 
Secretary of Agriculture with authority to 
issue cease and desist orders with respect 
to packers who engage in unfair trade prac- 
tices under title II. While a small number 
of such cease and desist orders, in and of 
itself, obviously is not a good indicator of 
whether title II has been and is being en- 
forced, a small number of cease and desist 
orders under title II, however, do indicate 
nonenforcement in my judgment, when 
coupled with these facts: (1) USDA has 
never asked for sufficient funds to enforce 
the act; (2) the Packers and Stockyards 
Branch, since the early 1920’s, has been un- 
derstaffed and spread too thin to do the job 
title II requires; and (3) the growing vol- 
ume of complaints of unfair trade practices 
by packers which, due to lack of desire and 
facilities, the USDA has done little or noth- 
ing about. 
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No, to say the least, it is unlikely that the 
small number of cease and desist orders—32 
since 1921—is attributed to any other fact 
than noninterest and concern on the part of 
the USDA ever since the early 193078. 


H. R. 8536 PREFERABLE TO H. R. 7743 


The USDA's reports on S. 1356 and H. R. 
7743, another bill before this committee, sug- 
gest amendments which would, if accepted, 
take the very heart out of S. 1356 and H. R. 
8536. The heart of these bills is to place 
meatpackers under effective enforcement by 
giving back to the FTC—where it was before 
1921—the authority contained in title II of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act to prevent 
unfair trade practices by packers. With re- 
spect to preventing unfair trade practices by 
meatpackers in the buying and selling of 
livestock at stockyards, the USDA, under 
these latter bills, would keep its present jur- 
isdiction. Exclusive jurisdiction with respect 
to the prevention of unfair trade practices 
by packers in the wholesaling and retailing 
of meat, nonmeat food products and nonfood 
products is given to the FTC, which now has 
such authority with respect to all other firms 
in the food industry. 

Among the reasons which caused Senator 
O’Manoney and me to introduce S. 1356 and 
Congressman Drxon to introduce H. R. 8536 
is a need to prevent food firms and other 
firms from buying an interest in a meat- 
packing plant, and/or acquiring facilities to 
merely process carcass animals for retail sale, 
and thereby escape the jurisdiction of the 
FTC as to its trade practices. 

Recent cases of this nature include peti- 
tions by Food Fair Stores, Inc., and the Giant 
Food Stores asking the FTC to dismiss com- 
plaints against them on the grounds that 
they are meatpackers and thus not subject 
to FTC jurisdiction, although Food Fair owns 
only a small packing plant and Giant Food 
Stores only facilities for cutting up carcass 
animals. Well, the stampede seems to be 
on. It is not too farfetched to expect that 
every restaurant chain in America could 
escape FTC jurisdiction over its trade prac- 
tices by this route. Likewise, it appears 
that any corporation which buys carcass ani- 
mals and retails this meat through cafe- 
terias or restaurants to its employees, or the 
public, could qualify as a packer under the 
present law. N y 

Why have. Food Fair Stores, Inc., and now 
the Giant Food Stores sought to cloak them- 
selves with immunity from FTC jurisdic- 
tion by such legal maneuvers? The only 
answer can be that since S. 1356 was intro- 
duced on February 25, 1957, as a bipartisan 
attempt by Senator O’Manoney and myself 
to correct this situation, these firms have 
learned that the virtual nonenforcement of 
the packer provision of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1921 by the United States 
Department of Agriculture is preferable to 
the effective regulation of the FTC. What 
facts are available to support this statement? 
Namely, these: 

First: The United States Department of 
Agriculture has never issued a cease and de- 
sist order involving preferences, restraints, 
price fixing, and discriminations against a 
packer, as defined by the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, which related to the wholesaling 
or retailing of nonmeat food products or non- 
food products. Is it any wonder, then, that 
food chains which sell hundreds of food and 
nonfood products in their supermarkets 
prefer USDA to FTC jurisdiction? 

Second: The United States Department of 
Agriculture has not issued a cease and desist 
order involving similar unfair trade prac- 
tices against a packer which relates to the 
wholesaling or retailing of a meat product 
in the past 18 years. 

Passage of S. 1856 and the House com- 
panion bill, H. R. 8536, before this committee 
will remedy this situation by giving to the 
FTC authority to prevent unfair trade prac- 
tices in the wholesaling and retailing of 
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meat, nonmeat food and nonfood products. 
This was the situation before passage of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921. 

However, proposals made to the Senate 
subcommittee by the American Meat Insti- 
tute, lobbyist for the big national packers 
who oppose S. 1356, and the USDA which 
are embodied in H. R. 7743 would give to the 
FTC jurisdiction only over the wholesaling 
and retailing activities of a firm not prin- 
cipally engaged in meatpacking or process- 
ing, whatever principally engaged means. 

On the other hand, the great majority 
of the groups which testified before the 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee or filed statements with the subcom- 
mittee urged the Senate to give the FTC 
such authority over the wholesaling and re- 
tailing activities of all firms, as provided 
for in S. 1356 and H. R. 8536. Why? Be- 
cause the firms these spokesmen represent 
must compete with the packers in the 
wholesaling and retailing of meat, of non- 
meat food products and of nonfood prod- 
ucts. Yet, I am sure they will point out 
to this committee as they did to the Sen- 
ate subcommittee that while they are sub- 
ject to the effective enforcement of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, as were the big 
five packers before 1921, these packers and 
others as well are subject to the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, under title II of which, the 
USDA has not issued a cease and desist order 
involving the wholesaling and retailing of 
meat in the last 18 years. Under this same 
authority also, the USDA has never issued a 
cease and desist order against a packer in the 
wholesaling or retailing of a nonmeat food or 
nonfood product. The AMI and the USDA 
proposals as embodied in H. R. 7743, thus 
would continue the present system of two 
sets of trade practice rules: one for the 
big packers which is not effectively en- 
forced by the USDA, and one set for their 
competitors which is effectively enforced by 
the FTC. 

These witnesses and the firms they repre- 
sent are concerned in light of this situation, 
because three of the biggest packers, rep- 
resented by the AMI, were 1920 consent de- 
cree signers who recently have petitioned 
the courts to set aside those portions of that 
order which would permit these packers to 
process and sell 140 food and nonfood 
products, own and operate retail meat mar- 
kets, sell fresh milk and cream and operate 
distribution facilities for handling these 
products in direct competition with whole- 
sale and retail food stores. 

Should this petition be granted, these 
firms fear, and rightly so, the ramifications 
continued USDA noninterest in the en- 
forcement of the unfair trade practices of 
title II would have upon their businesses, 
since to all intent and purpose those 3 of 
the biggest 10 packers would be free, as 
other packers now are, to expand into every 
segment of the food industry, and nonfood 
industries as well. 

But whether the consent decree modifica- 
tion is granted or not, the activities of these 
packers outside the area prohibited by the 
consent decree are so extensive that their 
competitors—food firms, nonfood firms, and 
small packers—are likely to be hurt unless 
the big national packers are required to op- 
erate under the same set of trade-practice 
rules which they are required to operate 
under. In this respect, it should be noted 
that in 1950, one or more of the four largest 
packers shipped 21 classes of food products in 
interstate commerce, and 58 classes of non- 
food products. Nonmeat food products com- 
prised 6.6 percent of their total shipments. 
Nonfood products, exclusive of the byprod- 
ucts of their meat operations, constituted 
6.7 percent of their total shipments in inter- 
state commerce, and nonfood byproducts 
shipped accounted for an additional 4.9 per- 
cent. Thus, 18.2 percent of their total ship- 
ments comprised nonmeat food and non- 
food products, 
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Yet, the packer-owned operations now are 
not subject to the FTC, but their competitors 
are subject to the jurisdiction of that effec- 
tive agency. Nor under the provisions of 
H. R. 7743 would these big packers be subject 
to the FTC, although they would be if H. R. 
8536 is enacted. The present situation with- 
out doubt gives, and H. R. 7743 would con- 
tinue to give in the future, an unfair com- 
petitive advantage to packer-owned enter- 
prises. Under these circumstances who, as 
a competitior of Swift & Co., wouldn't be 
concerned about this situation when in 1955, 
that firm alone produced 4 percent of the 
Nation’s butter; 8 percent of the cheese; 9 
percent of the margarine; 19 percent of the 
salad and cooking oil; and 15 percent of the 
shortening? 

Why, these witnesses ask, and rightly so 
in my opinion, should the trade practices of 
a firm like Wilson Sporting Goods, selling 
nonfood products, be under USDA, while its 
competitors like Spaulding, as it would under 
H. R. 7743, continue to be subject to the FTC? 
Why, they ask, should Swift and Armour in 
the wholesaling of nonmeat food products, 
such as cheese, canned milk, eggs, soups, etc., 
be under the USDA and their competitors 
like Campbell Soup Co. and Safeway Stores 
continue to be under the FTC, as is provided 
for by H. R. 7743? Why, they ask, should 
Swift, Armour, Hormel, and Raths in the 
wholesaling of meat products be under the 
USDA, as is provided for by H. R. 7743, while 
their competitors, such as Food Fair Stores 
would be subject to FTC jurisdiction? 

Enactment of H. R. 8536 and rejection of 
the provisions of H. R. 7748, as the Senate 
committee did in defeating the Dirksen 
amendments to S. 1356, in a large measure 
will remedy this situation by putting all food 
firms—meatpackers as well as all others, 
under one set of rules, 


O’MAHONEY-WATKINS PACKERS BILL GOES TO 
FLOOR 


(Release from the Office of Senator ARTHUR 
V. Watkins, Republican, of Utah, July 18, 
1957) 

The O'Mahoney-Watkins bill to place the 
Nation's meatpackers under fair-trade-prac- 
tice regulations of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, rather than those of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, today was reported 
favorably to the Senate by a 6-3 Judiciary 
Committee vote. 

“Senator JosepH C. O'MAHONEY, Demo- 
crat, of Wyoming, and I intend to move for 
immediate action in the Senate as soon as 
the civil-rights legislation is out of the way,” 
Senator ARTHUR V. WaTxins, Republican, of 
Utah, said, following announcement of the 
committee vote. 

A similar bill introduced by Congressmen 
Henry ALpous Dixon, Republican, of Utah, 
and EMANUEL CELLER, Democrat, of New 
York, is currently a subject of House hear- 
ings in the Agriculture Committee. Sena- 
tors WaTKINs and O’MAHnoney both testified 
before the House group in support of H. R. 
8536, introduced by Congressman DIXON. 

Both of the Senators stressed that these 
bills have bipartisan support in both 
branches of Congress. Further bipartisan 
support of this effort to return the packers 
to the jurisdiction of FTC is evidenced by 
the introduction of a similar bill by Con- 
gressman HARLAN HAGEN, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, who is a member of the House Agri- 
culture Committee, 

The House Judiciary and Commerce sub- 
committees will conclude hearings Monday 
on the companion House bills introduced by 
Drxon and CELLER, E. Y. Berry, Republican, of 
South Dakota, and LER Mercatr, Democrat, 
of Montana. 

Congressman W. R. PoaGe, Democrat, of 
Texas, chairman of the House Livestock Sub- 
committee of the Agriculture Committee, has 
indicated early executive action will be taken 
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on the Dixon and Hagen bills referred Mon- 
day to that subcommittee at the conclusion 
of the Agriculture Committee hearings. 

Senator Warxins said that it may be 
possible for the House to conclude action on 
these bills by the time the Senate disposes 
of the civil-right legislation. 

The Senator also was optimistic that S. 
1356 would pass the Senate this session and 
that the President would sign the resulting 
measure before Congress adjourns, 


NUCLEAR NAVY PACES UNITED 
STATES ATOMIC INDUSTRY 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point and include an 
article from Nucleonics magazine, to- 
gether with a table. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in 1954 
and again in 1956 I have made extensive 
reports to the House on the peacetime 
developments in atomic energy, both at 
home and abroad. I intend to make an- 
other such report early in 1958. Mean- 
while Mr. John E. Kenton, able news 
editor of Nucleonics magazine, has done 
a monumental job of recapitulating past, 
and projecting future, nuclear develop- 
ments by the United States Navy. 

I believe Kenton’s work is of such high 
caliber, so thorough, and of such wide- 
spread interest that it deserves both the 
widespread distribution and the per- 
manency that this Record can give it. 

Mr. Kenton’s article, entitled “Nuclear 
Navy Paces United States Atomic In- 
dustry,” appeared in the July issue of 
Nucleonies and with its accompanying 
table entitled “A Progress Report on the 
Nuclear Navy” reads as follows: 

Nuctear Navy Paces UNITED States ATOMIC 
Inpustry—75-100 REACTORS Over NExT 8 
Years Leaps INDUSTRY IN History's BIGGEST 
RECONVERSION PROGRAM 

(By John E. Kenton) 

In the spacious, memento-filled Pentagon 
office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
Adm. Arleigh A. Burke keeps on a large 
table next to bis desk a huge flat book. In 
it are outlined the two master plans for the 
Navy's long-range future fleet effective. One, 
revised each year, covers the shipbuilding 
programs of the next 5 years. The other, 
less firmly fixed, extends 25 years (average 
life of a ship is 20-25) and tries to cope with 
the question, Where is the Navy going? 
Right now the book contains the blueprint 
and the timetable for what is surely the 
most gigantic technical revolution ever car- 
ried out by deliberate plan over so short a 
period of time: The complete conversion of 

the United States combat fleet to nuclear 
propulsion. As Admiral Burke likes to point 
out, it took 400 years for navies to shift 
from spears to gunpowder, 75 years from 
sail to steam, but less than 12 years from 
the unlocking of the atom to nuclear power. 

It now looks as though the actual transfor- 

mation of the fieet may be close to being 

half carried out in a mere 18 years. It is 


From April 1948, when the submarine re- 
actor project was formally established at Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory, to 1966, when 
the Navy hopes to commission its sixth nu- 
clear aircraft carrier. By that year, other 
nuclear naval vessels may include, according 
to Nucleonics straightline projections, some 
45 submarines, half a dozen guided-missile 
cruisers, and the beginning of a flotilla of 
destroyers. 
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already a year since the Navy laid down its 

last nonnuclear submarine and the sixth 

Forrestal class supercarrier will be, if Con- 

gress approves Navy plans, the last oil-burn- 
Ant top. 


of people not immediately concerned with 
the program nearly as widely as have the 
stories of Nautilus and her sensational suc- 
cess. Nor is it generally appreciated that the 
Navy has already made the epoch-making de- 
cision to convert to nuclear power for all 
fighting ships, surface as well as submersible. 

What such a vast program means to a 
civilian atomic energy equipment industry 
struggling to be born is little short of stag- 
gering, particularly with attention having 
been primarily focused during the past 2 
years on the great Gore bill debate and the 
question of civilian reactor acceleration. 
Meanwhile, the massive part of the present 
Navy program has, in a manner of speaking, 
sneaked up on the scene. The present Navy 
program, including the fiscal 1958 shipbuſid- 
ing program now before Congress, involves 
30 seagoing reactors plus 6 land-based 
prototypes, all to be completed and oper- 
ating by 1961; and no less than 40 more 
reactors are contemplated for carriers alone 
over the succeeding 5 years to 1966. And 
this is without counting the spare reactor 
vessels, spare vessel closure heads, spare 
canned rotor pumps—spares of all items of 
hardware, no matter how costly, that might 
require replacement. For nuclear propul- 
sion is no exception to the Navy’s standard 
operating procedure of providing spare parts 
of everything at dockside. It would be in- 
conceivable for a Navy unit to be immobil- 
ized in port for the 2 years that it takes to 
fabricate, for example, a replacement reactor 
vessel. The volume of work on Navy con- 
tracts is indeed so great that, far from a 
dearth of business, some industry people see 
some danger of conflict between naval and 
civilian orders for the still-limited manufac- 
turing facilities, 

From the inception of the naval propul- 
sion program through June 30, 1956, AEC 
alone—exclusive of the Navy—has spent 
$273.3 million on it, $182.5 million on re- 
search and development, $90.8 million on 
construction. The fiscal 1956 outlay of 
$50.7 million was a 28 percent increase over 
the $39.7 million spent in fiscal 1955. The 
carrier program alone will raise this to a 
$350 million a year business by 1958 or 1959 
for a total of at least $500 million. The 
Navy for its part has spent a cool $1.5 billion 
for nuclear ships from Nautilus through the 
1958 program. 

Over and above this direct contribution 
the naval program is making to the atomic 
industry are even greater indirect contribu- 
tions. It was the Navy program, for example, 
that crash-deyeloped the technology of zir- 
conium and made it a usable material for 
civilian reactors. How many other examples 
might be cited will probably not be known 
as long as Nautilus remains classified. And 
it should not be forgotten that Nautilus and 
her Idaho prototype contain the first reac- 
tors in the world to produce power in usable 
quantities. Indeed, the first large United 
States civilian power station, PWR, origi- 
nated as the CVR project (carrier vessel re- 
actor) started by Westinghouse for the Navy 
in 1952 and deferred by the latter in 1953. 

Today's vast program is being carried out 
by a joint Navy-Atomic Energy Commission 
team. The word “joint” does not perhaps in- 
dicate sufficiently how close is the collabora- 
tion, for the hard core of key officials wear 
two hats. They belong both to AEC’s Naval 
Reactors Branch and to the Navy's Code 
1500, the Bureau of Ships section for nu- 
clear propulsion. This avoids duplication of 
staffing and redtape. It goes right to the 
top, with Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, 
builder of Nautilus and the high priest of 
nuclear naval propulsion, holding both the 
titles of Chief of NRB at AEC and Deputy 
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of BuShips Chief for nuclear energy at the 
Navy. Under him in NRB rre about 100 pro- 
fessional and 35 clerical staff. 


OBJECTIVES 


Primary purpose of the naval reactors pro- 
gram is to develop a group of propulsion 
plants in a wide range of power ratings. At 
the present time, the program encompasses 
a family of five reactors, of approximately 
the following sizes: 1,500 shaft horsepower; 
3,000-4,000; 6,000-7,000; 15,000-17,000; and 
30,000-40,000 shaft horsepower. The figures 
are approximate if only because the develop- 
ment of nuclear propulsion is advancing so 
rapidly that a project starting out to design, 
for example, a 4,000 shaft horsepower plant 
may end up with one of 7,000 shaft horse- 
power, The intent is that these units 
be usable in any combination—two small 
or one large, depending on hull characteris- 
tics and other external factors. Another 
specification is to maximize the common 
features in each reactor size, to simplify the 
problem of personnel training. This helps 
explain the Navy’s readiness to announce 
abandonment of sodium-cooled reactors fol- 
lowing the initial troubles with Seawolf, and 
to concentrate on pressurized water cooling. 

(Another reason was the weight advan- 
tage of water-cooled reactors “which require 
less shielding than any other type we know 
at the present time, because water absorbs 
less radioactivity than any of the other 
coolants,” explains BuShips Chief Rear Adm, 
Albert G. Mumma. “Though initially it was 
felt that the reactor in the Seawolf would 
promise a considerable amount of improve- 
ment over the reactor in the Nautilus, the 
additional shielding that was required as the 
state of the art developed negated to a large 
degree that advantage. * * * The improve- 
ment (in shielding weight) since we first 
started the (shielding research) program may 
be a factor of two.” 

Three companies—Westinghouse, General 
Electric, and Combustion Engineering—are 
acting as designers, deyelopers and prime 
contractors on naval propulsion units, and 
the work is being carried out at three major 
development centers: Bettis atomic power 
division of Westinghouse, Pittsburgh; Knolls 
Atomic Power Laboratory of GE at Schenec- 
tady, N. T.; and Combustion’s Nuclear De- 
velopment Center, at Windsor, Conn. 


THE A-FLEET TODAY 


The nuclear fleet built, building or author- 
ized as of today—assuming Congress approves 
the 1958 shipbuilding program—comprises 
19 submarines, 1 cruiser and 1 carrier plus 
a development project for a destroyer-size 
reactor. Beyond the 1958 building program, 
the only thing definitely known is that the 
Navy intends to ask five further carriers, one 
a year through 1963. In addition, the Navy 
is working to develop an aircraft reactor for 
seaplanes, but this is being conducted ad- 
ministratively through AEC’s Aircraft Reac- 
tors Branch rather than through NRB. 

The submarines are of seven types: Nauti- 
zus, Seawolf, fleet-type attack, radar-picket, 
hunter-killer, guided-missile-launcher, and 
high-speed attack. 

Operational experience with the first two, 
already in service, is discussed below; the 
Navy's plans and hopes for the others, and 
what they will demand by way of reactors, 
are covered above. A full nuclear task force 
of such ships is expected to be at sea by 1968. 


“NAUTILUS” 


The story of Nautilus’ spectacular success 
is already well-known. After having steamed 
69,138 statute miles during 5,393 hours un- 
derway in 26 months (39,738 of them during 
3,065 hours submerged on 859 dives), the 
pioneer A-sub had her first core removed at 
her butiders', the electric boat division of 
General Dynamics at Groton, Conn, She is 
now cruising the Pacific on a new core which 
Westinghouse says is even more efficient than 
the first and represents a significant advance. 
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It is said to have cost $2.2 million. Although 
the Navy has published reams about her re- 
actor-powered galley, washing machines, 
jukebox, TV and movies (all but the galley 
unprecedented in a sub), her speed, horse- 
power and reactor details are of course mili- 
tary secrets. The Navy has said only that she 
can do over 20 knots submerged, and that 
she has averaged 20 knots on a submerged 
run from Key West to New London, Conn. 
Occasional driblets of technical data filter 
through, as when Admiral Burke told Con- 
gress the temperature rise across Nautilus’ 
reactor is 33° F. But probably quite a few 
more years will pass, and Nautilus’ reactor 
will be obsolete, before a complete, technical 
description is available. 

Nautilus’ land-based prototype, the veteran 
STR Mark I in the Idaho desert at AEC’s Na- 
tional Reactor Testing Station, has fulfilled 
its original functions; to prove nuclear power 
feasible for naval vessels, to find and elim- 
inate design deficiencies in Nautilus“ plant, 
and to train her crew. Now redesigned NRF 
for naval reactor facility, the unit is being 
used as a test facility to study new develop- 
ments in the technology, design and opera- 
tion of improved pressurized-water plants. 
It also got a new core after the first had 
operated 2½ years. The new core gave a 
stunning demonstration of the endurance 
of nuclear-powered ships by running non- 
stop for 66 days, long enough to have gone 
twice around the world. 

Although most celebrated for her endur- 
ance, Nautilus has performed brilliantly on 
maneuvers and is forcing, and helping, Navy 
tacticians to rewrite the book. “Perhaps the 
most significant aspect of the performance 
of Nautilus has been her reliability,” former 
Navy secretary Charles S. Thomas has said. 
“In 50,000 miles her engineering plant has 
not experienced a single disabling casualty.” 

Nautilus’ cost may be harder to determine 
than her speed, even the Navy itself admits 
it may never know just how much the big 
sub cost; $55 million was the figure used in 
the press when she first went to sea January 
17, 1955. But since, Secretary Thomas has 
told Congress the original cost was about 
$90 million. What makes it difficult is that 
one must distinguish whether one is count- 
ing total amount spent from start of a proj- 
ect to commissioning of a ship, including 
land prototype, metallurgical research, etc., 
or whether one is just totaling price tags on 
each tangible item in a ship. 

What is certain is that costs are already 
slowly starting downward. Admiral Rick- 
over thinks they will continue to fall until 
an A-sub costs only $10 million more than 
a diesel boat. Admiral Mumma told Congress 
this year that “the intensive developments of 
nuclear power for ships has cut the price of 
their atomic power more than in half. 
Comparatively it costs about three times as 
much now for nuclear power, fuel, than it 
does for ordinary fuel, on a straight mile- 
per-mile basis. The reason is, first, this is a 
brandnew technology; it is not fully devel- 
oped. We also have the necessity for very 
careful single-time processing instead of 
mass production techniques. So that we ex- 
pect in a few years we will have the fuel costs 
where they are exactly identical. We hope 
as a matter of fact that in 10 years nuclear 
power will be cheaper.” 


“SEAWOLF” 


The Navy’s second nuclear sub has been 
at sea almost 6 months after long delays due 
to corrosion leakage in the steam generators 
and superheaters caused by high gamma 
activity from the primary coolant, sodium. 

Admiral Burke told Congress that with 
her superheaters bypassed, Seawol/ is opera- 
tional but limited to 80 percent of designed 
horsepower rating and 90 percent of designed 
maximum speed. Admiral Rickover has 
said “it is probable that Seawolj’s sodium- 
cooled plant will have to be replaced with a 
Nautilus-type pressurized water plant.“ 
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However, Navy spokesmen say no final de- 
cision has been reached, and in any case 
it is unlikely that such a change would 
be made until Seawolf has exhausted her 
present core. Even in its damaged state,” 
says Admiral Mumma, “Seawol/ is a better 
submarine than any of our conventional- 
powered submarines.” 

AEC and Navy officials have repeatedly 
pointed out that when the first two A-subs’ 
plant designs were first considered, sodium 
appeared to offer several advantages over 
water as a coolant including the promise of 
reducing weight and improving plant effi- 
ciency; and that the two plants were under- 
taken simultaneously because the need to 
develop a nuclear-powered submarine was 
great and it was not known then that 
either type would work. However, “even 
with satisfactory heat exchangers, the liquid 
sodium system does not prove to have the 
weight and performance advantages for 
shipboard use that were originally hoped for 
it,” said AEC Commissioner W. F. Libby. 
“The reason lies in the high gamma ray 
intensities of the liquid sodium coolant 
and the difficulties which result from even 
minor leakage.” So the Navy has aban- 
doned sodium cooling for shipboard use, 
at the same time pointing out that the proj- 
ect has already paid off in data obtained 
applicable to aircraft nuclear and civilian 
power. 

Seawolf’s own prototype plant was also 
subject to corrosion leak trouble, and has 
now been deactivated. 

NEUTRONS IN THE NAVY 


Some of the greatest advantages of nuclear 
power are sometimes overlooked, perhaps 
because of their very obviousness. Thus it is 
not merely the great endurance that nuclear 
power confers on a vessel that is the cause 
for rejoicing among the Navy's strategists. 
Even more important is the fact—inconceiv- 
able before Fermi—that a ship's cruising 
speed equals her top speed, Where a ship 
used to operate at full power from 20 percent 
to as little as 1 percent of the time (because 
fossil fuel consumption increases as the cube 
of the speed), a reactor-powered ship can 
operate at full power 80 or 85 or 90 percent 
of the time. Submerged speed of a conven- 
tional World War II sub was 2-3 knots under 
ordinary conditions, and it could travel for 
only 1 hour at full speed of 8-9 knots. A 
conventional steam plant in a surface ship 
rarely ever ran more than 12 hours consecu~- 
tively at full speed in wartime. Nautilus’ 
Idaho prototype ran 1,600 hours nonstop at 
full speed. All the implications of what this 
will mean to fleet operations take an effort 
of the imagination to grasp. 

But it also imposes a new condition. If 
ships are to operate at top power 90 per- 
cent instead of 20 percent of the time, ob- 
viously conventional components—not only 
in nonnuclear portions of the propulsion 
plant, but throughout the entire ship—must 
be able to meet the new burden. Filters, 
strainers, burners, pumps, valves, bearings— 
all will have to be improved if they are to 
stand the strain. This is one of the greatest 
challenges facing industry. Admiral Rick- 
over has already pointed out that the reli- 
ability of conventional components in re- 
actor plants is one of the softest spots in 
the development of nuclear propulsion. 

Besides the full utilization of top speed, 
nuclear power holds out other technical and 
economic advantages to the Navy. As Ad- 
miral Mumma listed them for Nucleonics, 
atomic energy cuts forever the apron strings 
that tied a ship to within a specified dis- 
tance of a specified point—its fuel depot. It 
clears ships’ topside of the clutter of uptakes 
and intakes, space that can now be properly 
utilized for improved radar and weapon 
equipment, giving the ship greater resistance 
to atomic warfare. It also makes better 
internal disposition possible. Elimination of 
fuel bunkers means a major reduction of 
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fire hazard. Vulnerability below the water- 
line is reduced, ability to resist battle dam- 
age of all kinds is heightened; the new ma- 
chinery is more self-contained. Reactor 
shielding helps act as armorplate against 
actual physically inflicted damage, so that 
a reactor is “a pretty damn rugged, robust 
piece of equipment”; and furthermore, its 
vitals are farther in from the ship’s skin. 

“All these things are now sufficient, we 
consider,” Admiral Mumma concludes, “to 
warrant going ahead with nuclear power in 
spite of the fact it weighs a little more and 
costs a little more. Weight will soon be 
competitive, I feel. We think we're damn 
lucky getting it for a few cents per kilowatt- 
hour,” 

THE NAVY BUILDERS 

Nuclear shipbuilding poses new problems 
as well as great opportunities, 

For one thing, there is the problem of plant 
capacity. There are not very many com- 
panies equipped to fabricate reactor pressure 
vessels of 8-inch steel plate; until now Bab- 
cock & Wilcox, Combustion Engineering, and 
Foster Wheeler have been just about the 
only ones. Some industry observers have 
raised the question whether the immense 
machine tools needed for such work may 
not already have been conflictingly sched- 
uled in advance to work on different vessels 
at the same time. However, some help is 
on the way with the entry of New York Ship- 
building Co. into the pressure-vessel fabri- 
cating field, and others may be expected to 
follow. 

What impact atomic energy has on a ship- 
yard is well told by Carleton Shugg, a former 
deputy general manager of AEC and since 
1950 general manager of Electric Boat, 
builders of all of the first five prototype 
A-subs. The primary effect, as he sees it, is 
on personnel, During World War II Electric 
Boat had 9,000 employees at its main plant 
including less than a dozen graduate engi- 
neers. Today it has 5,800 employees and 350 
engineers. Leadership has shifted to younger 
men—from men over 50 to men under 50 
or a good deal younger still. 

Certain special technical groups, such as 
shielding engineers and system control men, 
have had to be added to those usually found 
in a shipyard design force. “The problem 
of building up increased technical capacity 
and effectiveness has applied particularly 
to the groups engaged on systems engineer- 
ing, systems control shielding, and stress 
calculations including special attention to 
transient conditions,” Shugg explains. As an 
example he cites a pipe stress calculation 
group of 25 headed by a doctor of science for 
methods and a doctor of science for program- 
ing, working on a 2-shift operation, in con- 
junction with 2 IBM-650 computers. 

Full-scale wooden mockups have to be 
used to a much greater extent, especially to 
prove out accessibility for maintenance pur- 
poses. “Since nuclear plants are capable 
of really continuous operation, a much 
greater degree of self-supporting mainte- 
nance at sea must be possible fully to exploit 
continued operations,” he points out. 

“Purchasing personnel must work hand 
in hand with engineering personnel con- 
cerning the specifications of unusual com- 
ponents, selection of source, and followup 
of progress,“ Shugg says. We have learned 
the hard way that normal or routine field 
inspection and in-yard receipt inspection 
cannot be relied upon.” Electric Boat has 
added much new test gear, metallurgical and 
other. 

There are other special problems besetting 
the purchasing agent engaged in nuclear 
power work, according to Harlan Turner 
Jr., assistant chief naval architect at Elec- 
tric Boat. An atomic purchasing agent has 
to deal with small quantities and can give 
no assurance to the supplier regarding re- 
peat orders, since there are so few repeat 
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orders in this period of research and devel- get the order if he does do the developing, was bought off the shelf. The expediters 
opment—of rapid change. As a counter to because in so many cases the job is Govern- use only friendly persuasion— no clobber- 
this, however, is an inducement; the pros- ment-sponsored and subject to the law ing’”—and in fact much of their attention 
pect of rapid expansion of the industry that requiring competitive bidding. This has is directed inward: they find out what in- 
may ultimately lead to large quantities. been a frequent source of bitterness and formation the supplier is missing from Elec- 
Another trouble is that items often are disenchantment. tric Boat, then turn their efforts inward to 
called for that require development work. Electric Boat now has a staff of full-time get the answers. Design of a component is 
Unless they are very large, there is not expediters who do nothing but stay on the ordered before fabrication, and expediters 
likely to be any contract to encourage the telephone or out on the road working with must first see that the supplier furnishes 
supplier to carry out the development work, suppliers on nuclear submarine compo- plans on time, then expedite internally to 
nor—often—even any assurance that he will nents—a new activity, since before everything get the plans approved for fabrication. 


A progress report on the nuclear Navy 
SUBMARINE 
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others. Nautilus was commissioned before starting sea trials on Jan. 7, 1955, but was #5 more carriers sought by Navy, 1 each succeeding year, for total of 6 in service 
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Mr. Kenton accompanied his article 
with a pertinent description of the vari- 
ous elements of the task force of the fu- 
ture which is also of special interest, His 
description follows: 

Task FORCE OF THE FUTURE 


Fleet-type sub: These are the first un- 
glamorous, workaday production models of 
nuclear submarines. Skate, first of her class, 
was launched in May and is to be ready to go 
to sea in January. Swordfish is to be 
launched this month at Portsmouth, N. H., 
Naval Shipyard, where Seadragon is also 
building; and Mare Island Naval Shipyard 
near San Francisco is building Sargo. Cost 
of a Skate class submarine is placed at about 
44 to 45 million dollars, half Nautilus’ esti- 
mated cost. 

Nautilus and Seawolj are both consider- 
ably larger than conventional subs, at 3,180 
and 3,400 tons surface displacement respec- 
tively, they compare with the 1,600-1,900 
tons the typical World War II subs dis- 
placed. It was to move back in the direc- 
tion of a more compact—hence more diffi- 
cult to detect—undersea fighting unit, once 
the principle of nuclear propulsion had been 
proven, that Westinghouse was asked to de- 
velop a smaller, fleet-sub size reactor (SFR). 
The medium-size Skate-class boats, at 2,190 
tons, are not as small as the wartime subs, 
but are about 25 percent smaller than Nauti- 
lus, which they resemble in silhouette. 
Their reactors are about half the size of 
Nautilus’ and have only about half the out- 
put; there have been conflicting statements 
as to whether or not they will do 20 knots, 
but they will certainly be slower than 
Nautilus. However the Navy points out they 
are intended to be an advance over the 
diesel Guppy-type attack sub and an im- 
provement on conventional submarine tech- 
nology—not an advance over the bigger 
Nautilus. 

The differences in S3W reactor plants 
going into Skate and Sargo and the S4W 
type to equip Swordfish and Seadragon ap- 
parently involve only differences in the 
shielding. It is understood that one has a 
conventional sleeve-type shield around the 
reactor, while in the other it is largely the 

crew that is shielded from the reactor, with 
a. Jead-lined tunnel for passage past the re- 
actor compartment (similar to the crew tun- 
nel in the waist of a B-29). 

Radar-picket sub: Only one of this type 
has been authorized so far, but this elec- 
tronic watchdog will be by far the world's 
biggest submarine ever, and the only two- 
reactor A-sub. Triton, now already well 
along in construction at Electric Boat, will 
displace a whopping 5,450 tons. She is de- 
signed to be fast enough to operate with a 
fast carrier task force and provide it with 
radar information. Because of the advanced 
nature of her reactors (GE's first pressurized 
water reactor job), a single prototype is be- 
ing set up at West Milton, adjacent to the 
Seawolf prototype site. 

Hunter-killer sub: This midget submarine 
type will be an antisub sub. When the Navy 
sought a third major contractor to enter the 
nával reactor program, Combustion Engi- 
ne Co. was given the assignment in 
July 1955 of developing the smallest reactor 
that could be used in a propulsion plant. 
This will be the smallest of the Navy's flve- 
reactor family, but like the others a pres- 
surized water type. A prototype is to be built 
at GE’s new $15 million nuclear engineering 
and development center at Windsor, Conn. 

These hunter-killers are to be relatively 
inexpensive, so that they may be produced 
in quantity. Their small reactors will not 
give them great speed, but this will not be 
a disadvantage as their function will be to 
lie in wait for enemy attack submarines. 
The first submarine to be powered by so 
small a reactor was included in the 1958 
shipbuilding program now before Congress. 
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Guided-missile subs: Two conventionally- 
driven subs, Tunny and Barbero, have al- 
ready demonstrated successfully that under- 
sea craft can carry a guided missile (in this 
case Regulus), and in a matter of minutes 
surface, bring it out on deck, fire, and dis- 
appear below the surface again. Combina- 
tion of this ability with nuclear endurance 
creates a weapon that some military men 
consider the ultimate. 

Accordingly, Halibut, a conventional die- 
sel submarine designed specifically to carry 
guided missiles, was converted before keel- 
laying to nuclear power. She is now build- 
ing at Mare Island, and will have an S3W 
reactor plant. She will cost $61.1 million 
to build. The Navy, of course, cannot say 
how many missiles she will accommodate; 
however, where Barbero carried one Regulus 
in an improvised tank-like hangar on deck, 
Halibut will store hers below decks in a mis- 
sile-hangar Secretary Thomas described as 
“nearly as large as that of an entire sub- 
marine of World War I vintage.” 

So enthusiastic about this type is the Navy 
that 3 out of 4 subs in the 1958 shipbuilding 
program will be an improved, faster Halibut- 
type. 

High-speed attack sub: This is in many 
ways the most fantastic vessel in the Navy’s 
whole fleet of fantastic new craft, This is 
a flying submarine that soars underwater as 
a plane flies through the air, a sub that 
outmaneuvers destroyers, a boat that travels 
submerged at speeds that may reach 52 
knots—60 miles per hour—according to au- 
thoritative speculations. 

The project had its inception in the ex- 
perimental submarine Albacore, built to test 
a new hull design resembling a whale rather 
than the usual cigar-shaped sub. Every 


projection has been eliminated save the con- 


ning tower, thin like a dorsal fin; virtually 
no flat deck remains on her rounded back. 
Power is exerted through a single five-bladed 
screw (conventional subs as well as Nautilus, 
Seawolf, Skate are twin-screw); this permits 
smooth fairing of hull surfaces aft to re- 
duce drag. Albacore’s speed, like Nautilus’ 
has never been disclosed other than by the 
cryptic phrase “over 20 knots’; but the 
Navy has admitted that despite her diesel- 
and-battery propulsion, Albacore is the 
faster sub, so effective is her teardrop hull 


. design. Her pilot and copilot are strapped 


into bucket seats and use airplane-type 
wheel-and-stick controls to command her 
movements, which they call hydrobatics. 
Leather loops like those in subways hang 
overhead for the benefit of crew members, 
who perforce become straphangers when she 
goes into a high-speed turn with a 30-degree 
bank, 

The idea of marrying this “perfect” hull 
shape with a nuclear engine has had naval 
architects awestruck for the past two to three 
years. The marriage is already being con- 
summated. Skipjack, first of the Albacore- 
hulled A-subs, is rapidly taking shape on the 
ways at Electric Boat, alongside Triton. 
An six more like her have been authorized. 

Five have been contracted for. The 
sixth—the still-unnamed SSN-593—is being 
held back to permit further refinements to 
be made in her hull design and her engi- 
neering plant; she is to be assigned to a navy 
yard in August. 

Skipjack’s S5W reactor, about the size of 
Nautilus’, is a natural evolution of that 
pioneer engine, and embodies major im- 
provements in design simplification; in par- 
ticular, core-changing is expected to be 
tremendously simplified. Westinghouse de- 
signers feel SSW incorporates the best fea- 
tures of STR and SFR, will be the simplest 
naval reactor yet designed. 

Skipjack will cost the Navy $59.9 million, 
her first five identical sisters less. When 
she sets out on her trials, it will mark a 
new epoch in man's going down into the sea 
in ships, 
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Cruiser: U. S. S. Long Beach, the world's 
first nuclear-propelled surface ship, will be 
a guided-missile-armed light cruiser, al- 
though the designation of her twin reactors, 
F1W, recalls the fact that she is the upgrad- 
ed result of a project that began as a frigate 
(oversize destroyer). The twin-screw ship 
will boast no land-based prototype of her 
own, since she will use the same basic re- 
actor as the carrier—the large ship reactor; 
so she will share the carrier's Idaho proto- 
type for data needed. The LSR will be 
adaptable to large naval vessels in either 
single or multiple installations. 

Total cost of the ship is set at $87.5 mil- 
lion. The Fore River yard of Bethlehem 
Steel's shipbuilding division at Quincy, 
Mass., will build Long Beach. Keel is to be 
laid next March. Although she is described 
as a 31-knot ship, Admiral Burke told Nucle- 
paica a speed of 40 knots is not inconceiv- 
able. 

Carriers: Those who think the 60,000-ton 
supercarriers Forrestal and Saratoga are big 
may well boggle before the 85,000-ton atomic 
carrier the Navy has just received Congres- 
sional approval for. This monster will be 
driven at 33 knots by a propulsion plant con- 
taining 8 reactors and 32 heat exchangers 
powering 4 screws. Like Nautilus, she will 
have a range of some 75,000 miles between 
core loadings. She will be the first vessel in 
which there will be two reactors in tandem 
driving one propeller shaft. That is why not 
one but two prototype reactors are being in- 
stalled in the land-based hull section at the 
Idaho testing station. The $30 million fa- 
cility will include all the machinery for one 
shaft of the carrier, to permit studies on the 
dynamics of two reactors on one screw. Con- 
struction began in April 1956. 

Last year Congress authorized expenditure 
under the 1957 Navy bullding program of 
$22 million for advance procurement of long 
lead-time items. Westinghouse got a $13,- 
157,000 contract to design and furnish re- 
actor compartment components for the 
earrier—a figure leading to the belief that 
it covers only 8 reactor pressure vessels, not 
8 complete reactors. Newport News Ship- 
Building & Dry Dock Co., as subcontractor 
to Westinghouse, is working on application 
of this reactor plant to a carrier hull, This 
year Congress is appropriating funds for the 
ship itself. It may be an indication that 
nuclear power is already becoming conven- 
tional in the Navy that Admiral Mumma now 
sets the cost of the carrier at $314 million, 
as against the original estimate of $400 mil- 
lion. Of course, against this must be set 
the cost of the first four Forrestals, 175 to 212 
million dollars each. 

Top Navy strategists are excited about the 
potentialities of this ship. Among the im- 
provements in carrier construction that nu- 
clear power will permit is emancipation from 
boiler uptakes and stacks, with consequent 
freedom to place the “island” anywhere on 
the flight deck, and to install in it new high- 
performance radar. 

In February, Admiral Burke presented to 
Congress a plan for rejuvenating the Navy's 
attack carrier fleet. Burke would have one 
new nuclear flattop enter service each year 
from 1961 through 1966. 

The jet age makes the larger carriers vital, 


Burke holds; in addition, the nuclear carrier, 


having no bunker oil needs, will ship nearly 
twice the aviation fuel supply of Forrestal, 
doubling the time it can conduct air opera- 
tions without replenishing avgas. It will 
have 4,000 square feet more flight-deck space 
and 2,000 square feet more hangar-deck space 
than Forrestal. Burke also points out that 
a nuclear carrier will save $80 million during 
a ship’s 20-year life in fuel oil not burned. 
Destroyers: The detroyer project is still 
furthest from realization because it is the 
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most difficult to achieve—for the same rea- 
son as aircraft nuclear propulsion is difficult: 
weight-to-power ratio must be so low. De- 
stroyers have the most highly developed pow- 
erplants in the Navy as far as compactness 
and light weight are concerned, even more so 
than submarines. Destroyers’ present ratio 
that nuclear propulsion must try to match 
is only 60 to 65 pounds per shaft horsepower, 
dry. Consequently some kind of technical 
breakthrough in weight reduction or in 
shielding may be necessary. This is the job 
that General Electric has taken on at the 
Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory with its 
DIG project. Depending on progress, a 
prototype may be budgeted in fiscal 1959 or 
1960. “In perhaps 1 or 2 years scientists 
might be able to get the pounds per horse- 
power of nuclear propulsion down to where 
it can be put on the smaller ships—that’s 
where it would do the most good,” Admiral 
Burke told Nucleonics. They're getting a 
few pounds off each year. I wouldn't be 
surprised if in 5 years it will be feasible to 
build plants on the same pounds-per-horse- 
power ratio as present engines.“ 

For the Navy, the stakes are great. Con- 
ventional destroyers must refuel at sea every 
5 to 10 days, consequently are also quite 
weather-dependent. A destroyer reactor will 
therefore mean a tremendous gain both in 
operational flexibility and in naval house- 
keeping. “The destroyer is where we need 
it [nuclear power] most,” Navy Secretary 
Thomas S. Gates told Nucleonics, That's 
the real workhorse of the Navy. We'd have 
put it in there first if we could have.” 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 192) to 
provide that members of the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia 
may be removed for cause, with a Senate 
amendment thereto and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment as follows: 

Strike out lines 7 to 12, inclusive, and in- 
sert: “is amended by inserting ‘(a)’ immedi- 
ately after ‘Src. 2.’ and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: ‘(b) 
The judges of the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia shall have 
power to remove any member of the Board of 
Education at any time for adequate cause 
affecting his character and efficiency as a 
member, after a public hearing on a verified 
complaint filed by the United States attor- 
ney for the District of Columbia, or one of 
his assistants, and on issues framed by a 
verified answer. The United States District 
Court of the District of Columbia is empow- 
ered to promulgate rules, to carry out the 
purpose of this subsection.’” 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to ask if the gentleman has cleared this 
with the ranking minority member? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I spoke to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mar- 
TIN] about it, and he said it was all right. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 
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LEST THE COCK CROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. PORTER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Jesus 
told Peter, “Truly, I say to you, this very 
night, before the cock crows twice, you 
will deny me three times.” Faithful, 
solid Peter did indeed deny his Lord 
thrice in the hour of His peril and great 
was Peter's remorse when the crowing of 
the cock reminded him of the prediction 
and his three failures to acknowledge 
Jesus, Jesus in whom he believed and for 
whom he worked so devotedly. 

If we citizens of the United States 
through our State Department deny 
democracy, in which we believe as the 
kind of government most in keeping 
with the teachings of Jesus, do we not 
face a similar painful awakening? 

Lest the cock crow, I recommend we 
change our present neutralistic policy 
toward Latin American nations and pub- 
licly discriminate between the demo- 
cratic and despotic nations. 

In an attempt to bring this matter be- 
fore this body, the State Department, and 
the public, I introduced two amendments 
to the Mutual Security Act last Friday. 
One provided that we give priority on 
the $500 million development loan fund 
for Latin American democracies in need, 
The other would have cut off all direct 
economic and military aid to Latin 
American nations which the State De- 
partment determined to be dictatorships. 

As I expected, they were defeated, the 
first one by 171 to 4; the second, 168 to 7. 
The House has 435 Members. Many of 
my friends have told me they refrained 
from voting or voted against the amend- 
ments because they felt they should have 
been considered previously by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, something that had 
not been possible because I conceived 
them too late for the hearings. 

Before I comment on the debate of 
these amendments and on the remarks 
of the gentleman from Tennessee IMr. 
Reece! inserted in the same Recor, let 
me say that Trujillo’s $160,000 plus in- 
vestigation of the Galindez case strikes 
me as useless and unnecessary, although 
I do admit I am pleased to see that 
Generalissimo Trujillo apparently is con- 
cerned about the consequences of the 
case. 

It is useless because how can the find- 
ings of any such investigation be ac- 
cepted by public opinion when the de- 
fendant is paying substantial fees to the 
persons acting as both investigators and 
judges? 

It is unnecessary because the Gondra 
Treaty, 34 years old and to which both 
the United States and the so-called Do- 
minican Republic are signatories, pro- 
vides for a Commission of Inquiry to 
investigate controversies like this one. 

Two experts of unassailable qualifica- 
tions have advised me that the Murphy- 
Galindez case should be so referred. Our 
State Department, although requested 
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by me many times, has refused to invoke 
this treaty. Trujillo could save his 
money if he would invoke this treaty. 

My constituent, Gerry Murphy, disap- 
peared in the so-called Dominican Re- 
public last December. The Dominicans 
gave us an official explanation of his 
murder and, after careful investigation, 
we officially rejected the explanation. 
We twice formally asked that one of 
their leading ministers make himself 
available for questioning and trial. Tru- 
jillo refused. This is a deadlock and the 
appropriate moment for the invocation 
of the Gondra Treaty. 

Now, I should like to clarify and cor- 
rect several matters appearing in Fri- 
day’s RECORD, 

First, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Jackson] failed to grasp the dis- 
tinction I drew between giving aid to 
Tito and giving aid to Trujillo. The dis- 
tinction is in terms of our security: If 
there is an observable military advan- 
tage in our doing business with a dicta- 
tor, then I say we hold our nose and 
make the deal. Tito has something to 
offer for our aid; Trujillo does not. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Jackson] after recognizing my point 
that the Organization of American 
States formally and emphatically ap- 
proved the fostering of the “effective 
exercise of representative democracy,” 
went on to cite article 15 of the OAS 
charter which defines intervention as 
“any form of interference or attempted 
threat against the personality of the 
state or against its political, economic 
and cultural elements.” 

The gentleman from California then 
stated that my amendment to give spe- 
cial consideration” to Latin American 
democracies in need would be a violation 
of the letter and spirit of the charter. 

I cannot agree. It would conform ex- 
actly with article 5 (d) and with a pro- 
vision in the preamble. I do grant that 
the language in article 15 is broad and 
reasonably susceptible of the interpreta- 
tion made by the gentleman. 

However, I refuse to accept his opin- 
ion that it would be intervention for us 
to use our development loan fund so as 
to give “special consideration” to de- 
mocracies in need, or, as provided in my 
second amendment, for us to cut off all 
economic and military aid to the Latin 
American dictatorships. 

How absurd and impractical the broad 
interpretation is becomes clearer upon 
reflection. The President has never pub- 
licly praised Colombia upon its over- 
throw on May 10, 1957, of dictatorship 
after 8 years. Why? Because the Vene- 
zuelan despot would take offense and 
this would be intervention. 

The State Department will not offi- 
cially designate any country as a dicta- 
torship or a democracy. They have 
written to me that this would be inter- 
vention. 

I think we ought to stand up and pub- 
licly declare ourselves to be in sympathy 
with the democracies and against the 
despotisms. This seems to be the heart 
of the matter, saying out loud for all the 
world to hear that which we deeply be- 
lieve. 

This issue has enough complexities on 
the merits without bringing in false 
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issues connected with inaccuracies and 
personalities. 

One inaccuracy, which I am sure the 
gentleman will wish to correct, is the 
contention made in a letter written to 
my distinguished friend, Mr. Anruso, of 
New York, saying that I had criticized 
the president of the Puerto Rican Bar 
Association. 

Let the record be set straight. I never 
have said or written anything, one way 
or the other, about this man or his as- 
sociation. I never knew his name until 
I read it in Mr. Anruso’s remarks. My 
main speech in Puerto Rico was given at 
the University of Puerto Rico. I had no 
ground for complaints and I have made 
none. 

Mr. Anruso’s objection to my sug- 
gested change in our Latin American 
policy is that this speaking out would 
“sever us from friendly nations who are 
joined with us in the struggle against 
communism.” 

I have much respect and affection for 
the able gentleman from New York, 
However, I dissent on these grounds: 

First, the so-called Dominican Re- 
public, Cuba, Venezuela, and Nicaragua 
would still be bound by treaties to co- 
operate in mutual defense. I am advo- 
cating no violations of treaties. If we 
wound their egos by forthrightly de- 
claring what the American people have 
always believed, then it is possible, but 
not probable, that the dictator would re- 
fuse to abide by these treaties or to re- 
new them. 

The basic fact, understood by Milton 
Eisenhower and others who have looked 
into the situation, is that a military 
attack on any portion of the Western 
Hemisphere will be met by United States 
forces, planes, submarines, and troops, 
not those of any Latin American nation. 

Another elementary. truth is that our 
present policy results in our being identi- 
fied with oppressors, not the oppressed 
who then have reason to turn to inter- 
national communism for help against 
the tyrants, 

Experts agree that the danger from 
communism in Latin America is from 
subversion, not invasion. Therefore, we 
ought to fight in the economic and psy- 
chological areas and recognize that the 
military defense is solely our responsi- 
bility. 

The dictators by their existence en- 
courage communism. Moreover, evi- 
dence is clear that the very dictators 
who claim to be such strong supporters 
of the United States and allies in the 
struggle against communism have at one 
time or another made deals with the 
Communists to improve their own posi- 
tions. 

Read Communism in Latin America, 
by Robert J. Alexander, just published 
by the Rutgers University Press, for the 
authenticated details in this respect. 
Read how Trujillo brought the Com- 
munists back to his country so he would 
have a scapegoat he could view with 
alarm. He still has many Americans, 
some prominent, fooled on this score. 

Another inaccuracy in Mr. ANFuso’s 
remarks needs correction here. I do not 
feel it is right to support any dictator, 
Communist or anti-Communist, al- 
though I recognize it may be expedient 
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in terms of our defense needs. I want 
to point out that I have not criticized our 
defense programs in Spain and Portugal, 
which my friend from New York lists 
with the so-called Dominican Republic, 
Cuba, Venezuela, and Nicaragua, as the 
nations I say we should no longer aid 
because their contribution to hemisphere 
defense is negligible and very likely 
would be given even if we did treat them 
as I recommend. 

My views are set forth in some detail 
in remarks I inserted in the body of the 
REcorD a week ago. 

With respect to the opinions expressed 
in the debate by my able and good 
friend, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. ZABLOCKI], I agree that the House 
had been in session, and working hard, 
for much too long a time when my 
amendment was introduced for anyone 
to expect “a major foreign policy discus- 
sion,” which to my mind is needed in the 
area of Latin American affairs. 

I join with the gentleman in believing 
it unfortunate “we have some who advo- 
cate softness and comradeship with the 
butchers.” 

My affable and respected friend, 
the gentleman. from New York [Mr. 
MouLTER], stated without his usual pre- 
cision of language that I “favored” 
Communist dictators while opposirg 
Latin American dictators. My point, 
which has already. been expressed in 
these remarks, was in terms of the de- 
fense of the Free World from commu- 
nistic aggression, not in terms of favorit- 
ism or partiality for any dictator. 

Mr. Mutter is mistaken that I ever 
“belittled the fact that the Dominican 
Republic has been and still is a place of 
refuge for persecuted Jews.” I am glad 
that 600 Jews have found haven there 
and that many others escaped through 
there from Nazi Germany. I do suggest 
that Trujillo’s actual motive in helping 
the Jews, just as in seeming to be an 
anti-Communist and a good Catholic, is 
the consolidation of his own absolute 
power. 

Another very able and respected friend 
of mine, the keen and hard-hitting gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. FLOOD, 
repeated Friday on the floor objections 
he had made to me in our personal dis- 
cussions. He raised the questions of 
constitutionality and manners. 

I know that under our Constitution the 
President and his Secretary of State have 
responsibility for our foreign policy. I 
know also that the Congress has the re- 
sponsibility for representing the people 
and, in particular, the House of Repre- 
sentatives authorizes the spending of and 
appropriates the taxpayers’ money. 

All that my amendments would have 
done is told the President to give special 
consideration to Latin American democ- 
racies facing crises and not to give any of 
these funds to Latin American nations 
which the State Department, not I or 
the House of Representatives or anybody 
else, determined to be dictatorships. 

I am confident that my friend from 
Pennsylvania recognizes the responsi- 
bility of Members of Congress to speak 
out against administration policies which 
they believe detrimental. 

As for the gentleman’s contention that 
it would be bad manners to deal at 
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arm’s length with our sister republics, I 
have only proposed that we do so with 
the dictatorships, and I stand by this, 
uncouth or not. 

I agree with him that introducing a 
clean bill and having hearings is the 
proper way to deal with a matter of this 
importance. I shall do this in due 
course. However, under the circum- 
stances, this seemed to me to be the best 
available way to launch the proposals. 

Now, finally, turning to the second set 
of remarks on this subject inserted in the 
Record by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. REECE], I do appreciate his in- 
terest in these issues and assure him I 
am grateful for advice even when it is in 
the form of criticism. After all, we are 
a deliberative body and this is a crucial 
area of policy. 

I would, however, have preferred that 
the gentleman had written these remarks 
after having considered the remarks I 
inserted in the Recor last Monday and 
Tuesday. For any Member or other per- 
son seeking to follow this exchange, and 
I hope and trust all our fragrance is not 
wasted on the desert air, it would be 
more enlightening to have subsequent 
remarks take into account what has been 
stated previously. 

With this in mind I am not going to 
answer all the matters raised in this 
second set of remarks, but I do refer 
the gentleman to my previous statements 
and express my hope that he will read 
them. 

The gentleman insists that my “fo- 
menting revolution” includes my active, 
personal participation and insists he has 
been guilty of no “palpable distortion” 
in so stating. Even if my wife would per- 
mit this, and she will not, I am not-in- 
clined to take on these fights, although I 
certainly sympathize with any group 
which wants to replace a dictator with a 
democracy. And I have said so on many 
occasions and will say so again and 
again, regardless of how many exiles or 
displaced persons may be in my 
audiences. 

The gentleman throws the dictionary 
at me in connection with my statement 
that “my fight is against all Latin Amer- 
ican dictatorships.” Indeed, it is against 
all dictatorships. He says fight“ means 
a violent physical struggle for victory. 
That proves, he asserts, I am not con- 
fining my activities to expressions of dis- 
dain. I think not. 

One might say with some reason that 
Mr. REEcE and I are “fighting,” yet to 
date I know of no violent physical strug- 
gle between us nor do I anticipate any 
such encounter. When I introduced my- 
self to the gentleman on the floor Friday, 
we shook hands and had a brief but 
friendly conversation. 

I say it is a “palpable distortion” for 
anyone to say I am “fomenting revolu- 
tion” in the sense of fight“ as Mr. 
REECE's dictionary defines the word, 
seemingly to the exclusion of alternative 
definitions. 

The gentleman and I can certainly 
agree on one statement he made. It 
goes pretty much to the crux of our 
debate. 

He writes: “We can counsel and we 
can encourage other peoples to govern 
themselves similarly but may the day 
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never come when the United States can 
be called to task for active meddling and 
intervention into the internal affairs of 
other countries.” 

We probably part company on my 
contention that with respect to mutual 
security funds we should favor democ- 
racies in need and deny Latin American 
dictatorships help. I do not call this 
“active meddling and intervention.” 

The gentleman's remarks about the 
Library of Congress employee who ac- 
companied my group to Costa Rica and 
Colombia are unfounded, and, I feel, 
rather unfair. He must know that the 
Director of the Legislative Reference 
Service made his decision on the basis 
of 8 years of precedents and with full 
knowledge of the source of the expenses. 
I think it is rather unfair to a faithful 
civil servant doing her duty to call her 
my collaborator. The employee has 
helped me on several occasions in gath- 
ering material for some of my speeches, 
as I am told she has helped many other 
Congressmen on both sides of this and 
other issues. It was a Latin American 
newspaper that referred to the Library 
employee as my collaborator, and I think 
the gentleman from Tennessee’s remarks 
about the Post editorial indicate that he 
would agree that we must not always 
accept a newspaper’s judgment. 

This newspaper also implies that the 
employee said that in carrying out my 
fight against dictators I was losing time 
as far as taking care of my Oregon voters 
is concerned. If this was said, I did 
not know it. To my knowledge, the 
employee was meticulous in refraining 
from making any remarks of her own 
at all. In any event, the statement is 
not accurate. I regard my concern in 
this area as directly related to the work 
I was sent to Congress to do. On the 
basis of my mail and long-distance con- 
versations, I am convinced my constitu- 
ents are overwhelmingly in favor of my 
efforts which began because one of these 
constituents was murdered apparently at 
the command of a dictator. 

The third member of our group on the 
trip to Colombia, the expenses for which 
were paid by El Tiempo, the great demo- 
cratic newspaper in Bogota, was the 
Washington correspondent for the Port- 
land Oregonian and for three of the 
leading dailies in my congressional dis- 
trict. Perhaps the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee will concede that my arranging 
for his presence on the trip seems to 
show that I was very willing indeed that 
the voters in Oregon should be informed 
specifically as to what I was doing on 
these weekend excursions. Perhaps the 
gentleman from Tennessee will consent 
to go with me on my next visit to Latin 
America. 

What about the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act? Mr. Reece believes it ap- 
plies and that I, the Library of Congress 
employee, the newspaperman, and my 
administrative assistant who went with 
me to Puerto Rico should have regis- 
tered under its provisions. 

I suppose that means every Congress- 
man who has stayed as Gov. Mufioz- 
Marin’s guest in his official residence, 
La Fortaleza, as I did, is also within the 
act, along with every Congressman and 
his aids who have visited the so-called 
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Dominican Republic or any other nation 
as a guest of the Government. 

I want to make it clear none of us 
received any money. Our tickets were 
bought, our hotel bills paid, and local 
transportation provided. 

The question, so far as I know, has 
never been raised in these circumstances 
and certainly the Library of Congress 
authorities never mentioned anything of 
this sort. 

I am taking steps to inquire as to the 
possible application of the act, since 
the gentleman has raised the question. 
To say, as the gentleman chose to say, 
that my not taking this into account 
earlier indicates my lack of respect for 
our laws is preposterous. 

It is good to hear that my colleague 
holds no rancor for me. I certainly 
have none for him. I am delighted to 
discuss these policies on their merits, 
but I regret that he saw fit to bring in 
matters which appear irrelevant, unfair 
and ridiculous, and, with regard to the 
employee who can hardly make a defense 
under these circumstances, outrageous 
and scurrilous. 

Certainly the gentleman well under- 
stands that anyone who chooses to at- 
tempt to change an established policy 
lays himself wide open for all kinds of 
attacks. I noted in the June issue of 
Gerald L. K. Smith’s magazine, The 
Cross and the Flag, an editor’s note to 
an article by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, stating that he is “one of the 
noble patriots of the Nation. He is a 
man of character and courage and has 
endured much persecution and abuse be- 
cause of his deep devotion to American 
principle.” 

I am also aware of the gentleman’s 
outstanding combat record in World 
War I. We may disagree on policies for 
Latin America and techniques of argu- 
ment, but we certainly can agree as to 
our duty to fight. for that in which we 
believe regardless of the ensuing perse- 
cution and abuse, whatever their nature 
and however scurrilous and disgusting 
they may be. 

In closing let me remind the gentle- 
man of the fourth fundamental stand- 
ard of the Organization of American 
States that has emerged with the experi- 
ence of years of growth and has helped 
guide the American states in their rela- 
tionships, namely, “Lasting peace and 
well-being and prosperity of the Ameri- 
can peoples are based on political de- 
mocracy, rights of the individual with- 
out distinction as to race, nationality, 
creed or sex; and on concepts of social 
justice, social security, economic wel- 
fare and respect for the cultural values 
of the American countries.” 

The Charter of the OAS calls for co- 
operation among the American states for 
the achievement of these aims and for 
the education of all their peoples toward 
justice, freedom and peace. 

Aims of this sort are not for neglect 
and cold storage in a treaty. They are 
the living goals for our policies. Our 
adherence to them should be shouted 
from the housetops, not compromised 
and soft-pedaled. 

We favor the democracies and we hate 
the dictatorships. Lest the cock crow, 
and we be remorseful like Peter but un- 
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like Peter without a forgiving Master, let 
us now proclaim and acknowledge our 
faith in democracy for Latin America 
and all the world to hear. 


FHA DOWNPAYMENTS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. JARMAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. | 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been reported that the administration 
will not place into effect lower downpay- 
ment on FHA-insured loans approved in 
the new Housing Act. The Congress, in 
enacting this bill, gave the administra- 
tion the authority to reduce downpay- 
ment requirements. This legislation 
was clear recognition by the Congress of 
the urgent need for making housing more 
readily available to those unable to meet 
the present downpayment requirements, 
There is now a great demand for homes, 
especially in the low-cost field, caused by 
the Nation's continuing population 
growth. The administration’s refusal 
to enact the new low downpayment 
schedule has saddled the American home 
buying public and the home-building in- 
dustry with restrictive measures, such 
as the new discount-control features, 
while at the same time denying both the 
American buying public and the industry 
itself the benefits of the major reason 
for enacting any new housing legislation 
to aid lowering of downpayments. The 
administration is adhering to its tight- 
money policy in an area where the most 
damage to citizens can be done—in the 
low and middle price bracket where they 
can best afford to buy. 

My district, where all cities are expe- 
riencing great growth and rapid devel- 
opment, is bound to suffer from this 
shortsighted policy. It is reliably re- 
ported that there will be a shortage of 
housing by the first of the year if the 
intent of Congress is not carried out and 
FHA downpayment requirements low- 
ered. In the Oklahoma City area alone, 
where Bureau of the Census figures in- 
dicated a tremendous growth in popu- 
lation last year, it is reported that hous- 
ing construction declined in 1956 38 per- 
cent from the 1955 building. Surveys 
showing a 33-percent building decline in 
this area in the first 5 months of this 
year over the same period in 1956 indi- 
cate the increasing seriousness of an al- 
ready drastic situation. 

The administration, in following this 
reasoning, totally ignores the mandate 
of the national legislature charged with 
the best interests of the public welfare 
and may well destroy the home-building 
industry which must satisfy the housing 
needs of this country, already becoming 
disgracefully inadequate. A comparison 
of the rate of home building with re- 
spect to our population growth shows 
that this country is not even maintain- 
ing the rate of home building which was 
in effect during the early days of the 
depression, 
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The administration must soon act to 
rectify the plight of millions of Amer- 
icans, in need of housing and unable to 
buy at present rates, and the tragic con- 
dition of the home-building industry, or 
bear the responsibility for great damage 
to a vital segment of the American 
economy, 


THE MURPHY HOSPITAL 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I was in Massachusetts on Sat- 
urday and again petitions and requests 
from all over the State were pouring in 
that the Murphy Army Hospital be kept 
open. They cannot understand why the 
other body was willing to keep the hos- 
pital in Arkansas, which I heartily. ap- 
prove, yet be against the Murphy Hos- 
pital. They are very indignant and very 
urgent that something be done. It is 
greatly needed by our service men and 
women and their dependents and it is a 
great asset to our Commonwealth. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence 
was granted to: 

Mr. WIDNALL, for an indefinite period 
on account of serious illness of his 
mother, 

Mr. Avery (at the request of Mr 
Martin), for 1 week on account of official 
business. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. CHuporr) for the balance 
of the week on account of personal ill- 
ness. : 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. BAILET for 30 minutes on Monday 
next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. BRAY. 

Mr. Burpick and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Movutper and include an article 
and an editorial from the New York 
Times. 

Mr. WALTER. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HoLIFIELD the remarks he made in 
Committee of the Whole and include ex- 
traneous material. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 29 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1052. A letter from the Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation entitled “A 
bill to make available to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration additional sources for securing 
hospital, medical, and other key personnel”; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1053. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, relative to the case of 
John Koo Lee, A-2201853, involving the pro- 
visions of section 6 of the Refugee Relief Act 
of 1953, as amended, and requesting that it 
be withdrawn from those before the Con- 
gress and returned to the jurisdiction of this 
Service; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1054. A letter from President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to amend the act regulating 
the bringing of actions for damages against 
the District of Columbia, approved February 
28, 1933”; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 

Means. H. R. 8560. A bill to amend section 
4141 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
for the purpose of repealing the manu- 
facturers excise tax on children’s phono- 
graph records retailing for 25 cents or less; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 838). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, 
Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Report on status 
of civil-defense legislation; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 839). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Report on opera- 
tions of the Virgin Islands Government and 
the Virgin Islands Corporation; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 840). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H. R. 8845. A bill to amend section 8e of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 1933), 
as amended, and as reenacted and amended 
by the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended, so as to provide for 
the extension of the restrictions on imported 
commodities imposed by such section to all 
imported citrus fruits, and to sliced figs, 
dried figs, fig paste, and shelled walnuts; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H. R. 8846. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to provide that benefits 
payable thereunder shall not be considered 
as income in determining eligibility of vet- 
erans for non-service-connected disability 
pensions; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 
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H. R. 8847. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide that bene- 
fits payable under such act or the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1935 shall not be con- 
sidered as income in determining eligibility 
of veterans for non-service-connected dis- 
ability pensions; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 8848. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that benefits 
payable thereunder shall not be considered as 
income in determining eligibility of vet- 
erans for non-service-connected disability 
pensions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 8849. A bill to provide scholarships 
for veterans for study in the field of science 
and engineering and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 8850. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act to author- 
ize additional deferments in certain cases; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. R. 8851. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act with respect to annuities 
of Panama Canal ship pilots; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

H. R. 8852. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to conduct a compre- 
hensive program of forest-fire research and 
to establish laboratories for research relat- 
ing to forest fires, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H. R. 8853. A bill to direct the- Secretary 
of the Army or his designee to convey a 
7.4569 acre tract of land out of Fort Crockett 
Military Reservation, situated within the 
city of Galveston, county of Galveston, Tex., 
to the State of Texas; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. z 

A By Mr. MEADER: 

H. J. Res. 416. Joint resolution to author- ` 
ize the President to proclaim the first Sun- 
day of August each year as National Family 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAYBURN: 

H. Con. Res, 216. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the gratitude of the Congress and 
the American people to Dr. Tom D. Spies; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H. Con. Res. 217. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing as a House document 
of the brochure entitled American Congres- 
sional Procedure’; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Alabama, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States relative to Senate Joint Resolution No. 
46 of the State of Alabama, and requesting 
that an amendment be proposed to the Con- 
stitution of the United States requiring the 
election of all Federal judges and the limita- 
tion of the term of office; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H. R. 8854. A bill for the relief of Philip 
Elias Hays; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. EVINS: 

H. R. 8855. A bill to amend Private Law 498, 

83d Congress (68 Stat. A108), so as to permit 
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the payment of an attorney’s fee; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HAGEN: 
H. R. 8856. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Emilia Mantijo de Mendez; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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H. R. 8857. A bill for the relief of Francisco 
Gomez-Ramirez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 8858. A bill for the relief of Enrique 

ez Garcia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. R. 8859. A bill to quiet title and posses- 
sion with respect to certain real property in 
the county of Humboldt, State of California; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Small Business—Testimony by George J. 
Burger, National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, re- 
cently Mr. George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to testify with reference to pro- 
posed legislation affecting the Small 
Business Administration. During his 
testimony, I engaged in a colloquy with 
him. I ask that a portion of the collo- 
quy be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the colloquy was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Excerpts FROM OPEN HEARING ON SMALL- 
BUSINESS LEGISLATION, JUNE 3, 1957 


Senator CAPEHART. Will the gentleman 
yield? : 

There is not any question that you and 
your organization did a lot in the early days 
of the Small Business Administration to help 
in formulating policies and programs, be- 
cause the whole thing was new, and the 
Korean war was going on, and someone had 
to do it. You and your organization did a 
splendid job in assisting. But once they 
started to stretch their legs and got the 
process working out, has it not worked well 
since then? 

I agree with you it should be on a per- 
manent basis. Either that, or we should 
extend it for 5 years, or something of that 
sort. I do not like this year-to-year exten- 
sion, or every 2 years. I agree with you on 
the policy. At least it should be every 5 
years, or every 10 years. I have nothing 
against the policy, but do you not think it 
has been working fairly well? 

Mr, BURGER. Senator CAPEHART, let me 
answer both your question and Senator 
CraRK's. There was a statement made very 
recently, within the past 30 days, quoted in 
the press, by the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, or the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce. He charged or stated, as it was told 
in the press, that one of the contributing 
reasons for the failure of small business was 
the lack of managerial experience. We have 
heard that and we are wondering whether 
that theme or that thought goes down to 
the policy board in setting the overall policy. 

Senator CAPEHART. It does not follow be- 
cause some employee of the Department of 
Commerce, whith has thousands and thou- 
sands of employees, made that statement, 
that that is the policy which they follow. 

Mr. Burcer. But I believe that same gen- 
tleman acts as the Secretary of Commerce's 
alternate. I think in your counterpart com- 
mittee, the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, just as a matter of information— 


and maybe you members of the committee 
are aware of it—there have been recom- 
mendations made by other witnesses, and 
even by some of the members of the com- 
mittee of an advisory board bringing in the 
Secretary of Commerce or his alternate, and 
a small-business man. We did not make the 
recommendation. 

Senator CAPEHART. If I were going to make 
any recommendation on this subject it seems 
to me that it might well be to keep the setup 
as it is, but have an advisory group of 25 
men by regions in the United States, which 
would meet every quarter, or twice a year. 
Then they would make a report to the Con- 
gress and to the President as to the general 
policies adopted by this group as to the op- 
eration of the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 

I would favor something like that, which 
I think might well be helpful, but I cannot 
agree with you on a one-man operation. I 
am not particularly wedded to having the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury or the Secretary 
of Commerce, but I think you would have 
to have some group or board of directors in 
there to take their place, because you have 
itin your own business. Your small-business 
agency has a board of directors, 

Mr. Burcer. Exactly. 

Senator CAPEHART. And they make the 
policies. 

Mr. Burcer. Not as far as legislative or 
economic programs are concerned. The 
members do. 

Senator CAPEHART. But they make the gen- 
eral policies. They elect officers. We are 
here to listen to the witnesses and get their 
ideas and suggestions on what we are do- 
ing, but I do want to say this—and I want 
the record again to show it—that you were 
a great help, in my opinion, to the organ- 
ization of this agency from its beginning. 
As you know, I was chairman of this com- 
mittee when the bill was passed. 

Mr. Burcer. That is right. 

Senator CAPEHART. You remember the big 
debate we had on the floor of the Senate and 
the great interest there was in it. Then, 
after it was set up, you remember it took 
some little time to get it going, and going 
properly. We had a couple of directors. 
Mr. Barnes was the second director, was he 
not? 

Mr. Burcer. That is right. He was acting 
counsel and moved in as director. 

Senator CAPEHART. Yes. But I remember 
the great help you were to the committee, 
not only in writing the bill but also in get- 
ting it going well. I am under the impres- 
sion it is doing exceptionally well. Am I 
right or wrong about that? 

Mr. BURGER. It is. It is. 

Senator CAPEHART,. I think if we make it 
permanent, or extend it for 5-year periods, 
just like we do the Export-Import Bank, that 
would accomplish the purpose. I do not be- 
lieve we should increase the amount that 
they can lend to any one concern. We 
should keep it a little-business organization. 

Mr. Burcer. As to the ceiling on the loans, 
we have some recommendations on that. 

Senator Carenart. But I wish you could 
help us to get a graduated income tax for 
business. 

Mr. Burcer. We are working on that, Sen- 
ator CaPEHART. 

Senator CarRHAxr. And also a permanent 
amortization for the facilities that they buy. 


Mr. Burcer. Our position on that is with 
you. We have been before the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

Senator CAPEHART. I know you have been 
advocating both of those things. They will 
do more good than any two things or any 
dozen things we can do to help Uttle busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Burcer. The Senate Small Business 
Committee has recommended that the Ad- 
ministration be made a permanent agency, 
and since that time bills have been intro- 
duced by both Senators SPARKMAN and THYE 
providing that the agency be made a perma- 
nent agency of the Government. 

I want to pay particular credit to the line 
of questioning put to me during my appear- 
ance before the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee by both Senators SPARKMAN and 
Taye as to the overall operation of the Small 
Business Administration during the life of 
the agency, but it would be my opinion that 
they would concur in our recommendations. 

Senator CLARK. This is again the Select 
Committee on Small Business you are refer- 
ring to. 

Mr. Burcer. I would like to see the day 
come that I have been fighting for for the 
last 6 years when we will have that a stand- 
ing committee. 

Senator Cłank. Yes, but the only point I 
want to make is that it is not this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Burcer. I ie it is not this commit- 
tee. y 

Senator Carpenart. You would not want to 
take that jurisdiction away from us? 

Mr. BURGER, You know, Senator CAPEHART, 
the fight we made on that thing, and only 
a year ago last July I was able to get 72 
Senators to go along with that. 

Senator Capenart, I used to be on that 
Select Committee on Small Business myself. 

Mr. Burcer. I will make that correction 
then. 

Shortly after the agency was created in 
the summer of 1953, and continuing right 
up to the present moment, we have made it 
our personal interest to check at the top 
and the local levels into the operations of 
the Small Business Administration to make 
certain that the will of Congress is being 
carried out. To a degree, we feel satisfied 
that our action in this respect has been 
helpful to the agency itself and to small 
business which we represent. 

In July 1956, speaking for the federation, 
in a conference with Dr. Arthur Burns, the 
then Economic Adviser to the President and 
chairman of the President's Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Small Business, we made seven 
specific recommendations on small business 
to be considered by this group, and one of 
the principal recommendations was that the 
Small Business Administration be made a 
permanent agency and that full control be 
vested in the Administrator in setting the 
policy. 

In our appearances, by invitation, before 
the platform committees of both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic national conventions 
in Chicago and San Francisco, again one of 
the principal recommendations we made be- 
fore those groups was that the Small Busi- 
ness Administration be made a permanent 
agency, with control vested exclusively in 
the hands of the Administrator. There were 
no outward comments from members of the 
platform committees of both parties as to 
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any objections, and in this respect we are 
glad to note that after my appearance be- 
fore the Small Business Committees of both 
the Senate and the House, Mr. Barnes, the 
Administrator, announced the Administra- 
tion would favor the agency being made a 
permanent agency. 

There are bills presently before your com- 
mittee which embody the recommendations 
of the membership of the National Federa- 
tion of Independent Business, and in each 
instance the vote has been overwhelmingly 
in favor of adoption of these bills. 

In our appearances before the Small Busi- 
ness Committees of the Congress we have 
made our recommendations as to the over- 
all policy which should be used in a con- 
tinuing agency which would be as Congress 
expected it to be, as a real help to efficient, 
progressive, independent business of all de- 
scriptions. 

In my appearance before the House Bank- 
ing Committee under date of May 15, it will 
be found, to the credit of that committee, 
their interrogation during the time I was on 
the stand was most complete as to the 
overall problem facing small business. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we know of no 
other agency in the Federal Government 
that is subject to policymaking in conjunc- 
tion with any other Government agency. 
We do not believe that the Treasury Depart- 
ment has a full understanding of the prob- 
Jems of small business, and we hold the 
same view as it relates to the Department 
of Commerce. Both of these Departments 
have their rightful place in our Government, 
but they do not belong in any direct action 
that will be helpful to small business. 


Ernest Roedel, 1957 Driver of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, each 
year the trucking industry honors a 
driver of the year for outstanding safety 
record and acts of heroism. 

It is my pride and pleasure to congrat- 
ulate Mr. Ernest Roedel, of New Frank- 
lin, Mo., the man who so rightly merits 
the title of “1957 Driver of the Year.” 
The people of Missouri and the 11th Con- 
gressional District are proud of Ernest 
Roedel. He was chosen from approxi- 
mately 7 million truckdrivers whose tre- 
mendous task is that of transporting the 
necessities of life to and from every part 
of our great country. Ernest Roedel has 
operated a big carrier truck over half a 
million miles without accident. His 
father, who also drives for a trucking 
firm, Freight Ways, has been driving a 
truck over the highways of America since 
1940 without a single accident—like 
father, like son. The Roedels are out- 
standing citizens of Howard and Cooper 
Counties of Missouri; the kind of citizens 
who make America great and strong. 

This year, when the judges considered 
the fine records of truckdrivers nation- 
wide, they were impressed with the hero- 
ism and quick thinking of Ernest Roedel, 
who is credited with saving the life of a 
small child. 

The particular incident I refer to hap- 
pened last September on Highway 40, 
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near Boonville, Mo. Ernest saw a sta- 
tion wagon go out of control and plunge 
over a 75-foot embankment. He stopped 
his truck, sent a passing motorist for 
help, and then ran to the assistance of 
the victims. 

The driver was dead. Two children 
were in a drainage ditch. Ernest Roedel 
pulled them from the water and danger 
of drowning. His prompt action is cred- 
ited with saving the life of the 3-month- 
old child. The other child was severely 
injured and our driver administered first 
aid and kept her quiet, preventing fur- 
ther injury. The mother of the two chil- 
dren died before she could be taken to 
the hospital. 

I want to spare you further details of 
this horrible accident—but it is men like 
Ernest whom we are so proud of—truck- 
drivers who consider safety and render- 
ing aid on the highways as part of their 
job. 


Indian Lands, Indian Rights, and the 
Stockgrower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp an article by me in the July 1957 
issue of the South Dakota Stockgrower. 

An explanation in part of S. 2446, the 
article points up some of the problems 
facing Indian and white alike in frac- 
tionated heirship lands. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INDIAN LANDS, INDIAN RIGHTS, AND THE 
SrockGROWER 


(By United States Senator FRANCIS CASE) 


We have all heard of the $64 question. 
And of a $64,000 question. But not until 
I was reading a report by the Comptroller of 
the United States dealing with a land prob- 
lem in South Dakota did I ever hear of a 
question divided into 54 trillion parts. 

The report is entitled “Administration of 
Indian Lands by Bureau of Indian Affairs.” 
The 54 trillions comes in as the lowest com- 
mon denominator for the varying amounts 
of interest held by 99 heirs to a tract of 116 
acres of land taken by the Army engineers for 
Fort Randall Reservoir. 

“Arrows Sticks in Him” (or Walking Many 
Arrows) was determined to have the right to 
4 trillion, 199 billion, 168 million, 842 thou- 
sand, 4 hundred/54 trillionths of the 116 
acres. The value of that interst was com- 
puted at $585.67. 

On the other hand, Francis Hairy Chin was 
determined to have only 2 billion, 887 mil- 
lion, 967 thousand, 628/54 trillionths of an 
interest worth exactly 37 cents. 

Only one other Indian heir had as many 
64 trillionths of interest as had Walking Many 
Arrows. Four other Indians had the 37-cent 
interest. Three had a 43-cent interest. 

Some ninety other Indians had interests 
ranging from 64 cents to $384—all expressed 
in numbers of the 54 trillionths of an inter- 
est. I have been using 54 trillion as a round 
number. Actually, the fractional interests 
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were in terms of a 54,268,714,886,400th share 
of the 116 acres. 


ONLY HALF SINGLY OWNED 


The Comptroller General's report says 
that as of June 30, 1954, out of 103,774 Indian 
allotments, only one-half were held by single 
owners whereas 28,576 were held by from 2 to 
5 owners and 20,480 were held by 6 or more 
owners, 

At the Billings area office, one allotment of 
160 acres was owned by 78 heirs, another by 
g pens Those figures were for February 
1955. 

In the 2 years that have elapsed—how 
many of those heirs have died and their in- 
terests passed on to others, with further frac- 
tionating of interests? Who knows? 

The Comptroller General discovered: 

1. Indian heirs ordinarily do not have the 
facilities or cash to settle estates. 

2. No economic incentive exists for the In- 
dians to simplify the status of heirship lands. 

3. Indian family relationships are compli- 
cated, Marriage and divorce may follow 
tribal custom rather than State law. 


COMPTROLLER RECOMMENDS ACTION 


So, the Comptroller has now formally rec- 
ommended that “Congress consider legisla- 
tion to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell or partition inherited lands held under 
trust patent, without requiring the consent 
of all competent owners and without limiting 
that authority, as at the present time, to 
cases where one or more of the heirs is deter- 
mined to be incompetent.” 

I think the Comptroller simply threw up 
his hands as the Army engineers must have 
when they found that this mounting frac- 
tionating of interests required denominators 
of millionths, billionths, and trillionths to 
reach a common factor that could express 
the size of an heir’s interest. 

If that was the fix of the Comptroller Gen-. 
eral of the Army engineers in making a set- 
tlement for lands acquired once and for all, 
what is, or has been, the plight of the stock- 
grower who wanted to rent one of these tracts 
of land from Indian owners? 

Or, of the Indian who finds himself with an 
interest in land that he cannot use, rent, or 
sell? 

MANY COUNTIES ARE INVOLVED 

In Roberts County, S. Dak., thousands of 
acres lie idle and produce weed seeds that 
wash down to fertile croplands because of the 
practical impossibility of fixing responsibility 
and ability to manage the land. 

In other counties with Indian lands, the 
problem is similar. And that goes for a very 
large number of counties in South Dakota. 

Fractionated heirship Indian lands tanta- 
lize the Indian owners and torment the 
stockman who tries to use them. 

Leasing through the agency offices brings 
a round of bookwork, frayed tempers, and 
frustration, 

And, when heirship interest can be deter- 
mined, some Indians find themselves like 
the young returned soldier Sioux did in 
Denver, a few months back. He got a check 
for 7 cents as his share of a lease fee. It 
would cost him 10 cents to cash it. 

How much it cost the Government to lease 
the land, determine the interests and mail 
the checks, you guess. 

PROVISIONS OF S, 2446 

So—once again I have introduced a bill to 
meet this problem. It is S. 2446 and I have 
put into it certain ideas developed through 
correspondence and conversation with many 
people, white and Indian. 

This bill (S. 2446) specifically does these 
things: 

1. Permits any Indian holding an undi- 
vided interest in trust land to petition in 
State court for partition of interest, with a 
grant of fee title to result. 

2. Requires the court to cause the lands 
to be sold at not less than appraised value 
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when partitioning of the land is not prac- 
ticable and the proceeds distributed accord- 
ing to interests. 

3. Permits the tribe of the reservation 
where the land is located to meet the high 
bid or appraised value and buy within 30 
days—or, any member of the tribe within 
20 days after the tribe’s right expires. 

4. Continues the land in trust for Indian 
heirs or purchasers not determined to be 
competent, but requires the Secretary of the 
Interior to issue a patent in fee to Indians 
determined to be competent or individuals 
who are not members of a tribe. 

5. Permits any Indian to apply to any 
court with naturalization jurisdiction for a 
determination of free and unrestricted 
status if (a) honorably discharged from 2 
years of peacetime or 90-day wartime mili- 
tary service, or (b) graduated from high 
school or equivalent, or (c) found to meet 
the requirements for a certificate of natu- 
ralization. 

6. Authorizes the Secretary of Interior to 
issue an “interim trust patent” to any In- 
dian who has a certificate of free and unre- 
stricted status which will keep such lands 
and property in a trust status and not sub- 
ject to taxes until disposed of by him and 
title is transferred to another person.” 


HELPS BOTH INDIANS AND STOCKMEN 


The provisions of this bill will, in my 
opinion, provide a fair answer to the mount- 
ing fractionating of interests in Indian lands 
and contribute toward solving our so-called 
Indian problems in South Dakota. 

The sole-owner Indian who wants to be on 
his own can seek a certificate in the circuit 
court that will give him full management of 
his property. And, if he wants to sell a tract 
of land and use the proceeds to buy a home 
where he has a job, he will be free to do so. 

Until then, he can retain his presently- 
owned land in a tax-exempt status. This is 
necessary for the protection of the Indian 
who does not have the resources as yet to 
operate his lands in the tax world. But 
if he sells the lands, the buyer gets a fee 
patent and the lands go on the tax rolls. 

The Indian boy or girl who has served in 
the Armed Forces the period of time which 
is recognized for veterans’ benefits, or who 
has graduated from high school or who 
meets the tests for naturalized aliens is 
clearly as entitled to free and unrestricted 
citizenship as the alien who joins the For- 
eign Legion or who goes through naturaliza- 
tion proceedings. 

The stockman who wants to rent from the 
owners of Indian lands will know there is a 
procedure for the untangling of lands in 
probate and the establishing of rights and 
interests that are clear and unmistakable 
and fair to all concerned—with protection 
for the Indian or tribe who wants to exer- 
cise Indian preference. We will be glad to 
receive suggestions and comments. Ask for a 
‘copy of the bill if you want one by dropping 
me a card—Francis Case, 325 Senate Office 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Facts and Figures on the Need for a 
Naval Hospital in the Long Beach-Los 
Angeles Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Naval Hospital, Corona, 
located 46 miles from Pine and Ocean 
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Avenues, Long Beach, is the only major 
military hospital between Camp Pendle- 
ton and Fort Ord near Monterey. The 
mission of the hospital is to treat sick 
and injured military personnel with the 
object of expeditious return to duty, and 
to treat the dependents of active duty 
and retired military personnel when 
space and facilities are available. It has 
been ordered closed by the Navy Depart- 
ment. 

The averages for the hospital for the 
first 6 months of 1957 are: (a) Beds 
available, 725; (b) bed patient load, 
605.9 per day; (c) in-patient dependents, 
92.9 per day, included in (b); (d) out- 
patient dependents, 146.4 per day; (e) 
baby deliveries, 3.48 per day. 

Personnel served include members of 
all of the Armed Forces—active and re- 
tired. In the event of a disaster or emer- 
gency, Corona could be expanded to 1,- 
741 beds. The numbers of personnel in 
the greater Los Angeles-Long Beach- 
Orange County area eligible for care in 
the Naval Hospital, Corona are: 
(a) Navy active duty afloat 
(b) Navy active duty ashore 
(c) Active duty marines (El Toro 


and Santa Ana) 9, 558 
(d) Retired/Fleet Reserve 8. 741 
(e) Army active duty —— 4. 500 
(f) Army retired 4%. 15, 000 
(g) Air Force active duty 1, 488 
(h) Air Force retired 3,100 
(i) Coast Guard active duty— 500 

P 84. 016 


All of the above are by law entitled 
to hospitalization, 


(j) Dependents of active or retired 
members. When space and 
facilities permit, hospitaliza- 
tion for these people is au- 
thorized (besed on 1.5 per ac- 
tive and 1.0 per retired mem- 
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The Naval hospital in Haven at Long 
Beach Naval Shipyard has a bed capac- 
ity of 150 with an average of 97 per day 
utilized. This could be expanded to ap- 
proximately 500 beds with modification 
to facilities and considerable increase in 
staff. The primary mission is service to 
forces afloat. Hospital berths are dou- 
ble-decked and environment cannot be 
of shore facility quality. 

Camp Pendleton, 70 miles from Long 
Beach, has a bed capacity of 900, with 
between 600 and 900 in use each day. 

The Naval station dispensary has a 
capacity of 15 beds with an average of 
4.9 in use daily. The dispensary han- 
as approximately 275 outpatients per 

ay. 

The Long Beach Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Memorial Hospital has a capacity 
of 1,380 beds, and is reportedly oper- 
ating at capacity. 

The Fort MacArthur station hospital 
has a bed capacity of 70 beds, which is 
being reduced to 60 beds, and has an 
average of between 27 and 30 beds util- 
ized per day. Fort MacArthur has about 
88 outpatients per day and serves all 
active duty Army personnel within a 70- 
mile radius. 

City of Long Beach and incorporated 
Lakewood have a population of 373,807 
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which requires approximately 2,418 beds 
in normal times. At present, there is a 
total of 1,227 beds available with an 
urgent need for 1,191 additional beds. 
With the loss of 725 beds at Corona, the 
increase in patients to be handled could 
not be absorbed by present civilian and/ 
or military hospitals now in existence. 

This information is from studies made 
by the Community Welfare Council of 
Long Beach in October 1955. A survey 
Tuesday, October 18, 1955, at 5 p. m., 
showed not one hospital bed was avail- 
able in St. Mary’s, Community, or Sea- 
side hospitals. This is a frequent oc- 
currence and with the increase in popu- 
lation of approximately 2,500 per month 
this condition is not likely to improve un- 
til completion of additional hospital fa- 
cilities authorized by Long Beach voters 
in November 1956. The estimated date 
of readiness of these facilities is Jan- 
uary 1960. 

The real and pressing need for a 
Naval hospital in the Long Beach-Los 
Angeles area is thus clear. Such a hos- 
pital was authorized by Congress in 1950. 
It is apparent that the Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery and the Navy Depart- 
ment should include this item in the 
next budget. There is both a humane 
need and a more practical need from the 
exigencies of naval operations, 


Is the Attorney General Trying To 
Imitate Sam Slick? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, when 
the civil-rights bill was before the Ju- 
diciary Committee, of which I am a 
member, nothing was said or intimated 
that this present bill, now before the 
Senate, contained provisions to enable 
the Federal Government to enforce the 
decision of the Supreme Court banning 
segregation. 

The Attorney General this morning 
is quoted in the Washington Post as 
saying that one of the purposes of the 
bill is to give the Federal Government 
more power than it now has to enforce 
the decision of the Supreme Court. Sen- 
ator RUssELL has been saying this right 
along, but I was sure that no such pur- 
pose was intended. 

If this is the situation, then there was 
an undisclosed purpose behind the bill, 
and if it means what the Attorney Gen- 
eral now says it means, I would not have 
voted for the bill. Not a word was said 
about this purpose by the Attorney Gen- 
eral when he testified before the com- 
mittee. Congressman KEATING, of New 
York, in charge of the bill, never inti- 
mated in any of his frequent statements 
that this was the purpose, or at least 
one of the purposes, of the bill. 

Somebody has failed to disclose that 
which should have been disclosed, and it 
looks very much like the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has been deceived. I don't believe 


1957 
this hidden purpose was disclosed to 
Congressman KEATING. If he had known 


it, I am certain he would have disclosed 
it. Narrowing the investigation down 
as far as I can go, the conclusion is 
unescapable that there was a Sam Slick 
working on the matter, and who Sam 
Slick is, appears now to be the Attorney 
General, 


Address by Hon. Chapman Revercomb, of 
West Virginia, Before the State Con- 
vention of the Sons of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an address 
delivered by me before the State conven- 
tion of the Sons of Italy, at Logan, W. 
Va., on July 15, 1957. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 
BEFORE THE STATE CONVENTION OF THE SONS 
or ITALY ar LOGAN, W. VA., JULY 15, 1957. 


It is a great pleasure for me to meet with 
you here this evening on the occasion of 
your State convention and I want you to 
know that I feel highly honored to be your 
speaker. 

I am acquainted with many of you per- 
sonally and am proud to number among my 
friends and acquaintances hundreds of 
men and women throughout our State and 
Nation who are of Italian descent. I know 
from personal association with them that no 
more patriotic group of citizens is to be 
found in our land than those whose family 
descent is from Italy. 

It can truly be said that you have helped 
make America the wonderful Nation that it 
is today. I congratulate each of you on the 
splendid contribution you have made to our 
State, and I want to take this opportunity 
to commend the Sons of Italy Lodges 
throughout the Nation. The good works of 
your organization stands out in countless 
communities throughout the land. 

Few nations have contributed so much to 
civilization as the land to which you owe 
your origin, The culture your forebears be- 
queathed to the world through the centuries 
has enriched the lives of civilized men every- 
where. The testimony to this contribution is 
to be found in the marvelous buildings they 
erected, in the great works of art they pro- 
duced, in the new movements they originated 
for the betterment of mankind. The works 
of your painters, sculptors, musicians, writers 
and scientists are known and appreciated in 
every land. The contributions your pa- 
triots have made to the cause of human free- 
dom likewise looms large in the annals of 
history. 

Few nations experienced greater travail in 
emerging a free and united nation than did 
Italy. For centuries European armies fought 
their battles on her plains for continental 
supremacy. The Po Valley provided France 
and Austria for many decades with arena in 
which to wage war. From the downfall of 
the Roman Empire to the middle of the last 
century virtually every major power en- 
deavored to establish a foothold on Italian 
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soil. They did not succeed. 
unification was long retarded. 

Through the centuries of division and sub- 
jugation, independence and liberty was ever 
the dream of your people. That dream was 
to become a reality through the bold and dar- 
ing action of men like Mazzini, Cavour, and 
Garibaldi, each of whom holds a distinct 
place in the history of Italy. Each of these 
great leaders knew how to channel into the 
service of the Italian cause those sovereign 
principles of liberty and nationality. 

No more inspiring hope for mankind has 
been expressed than that voiced by Mazzini 
when he said: 

“I raise my vision to the future and fore- 
see the people arising in their majesty, 
brothers in the same faith, with a sole bond 
of equality and love and an ideal of civic 
virtue which daily increases in beauty and 
power. I foresee the people of the future 
who have not been spoiled by luxury, who 
have not been driven by misery, conscious of 
their rights and duties.” 

Permit me to dwell briefly on the great 
issues that face us in this era. The age-old 
aspiration of man to be free is more domi- 
nant everywhere in the world today than at 
any previous time in history. It warns us 
that the freedom we enjoy here in America 
is the most priceless heritage we possess, At 
the same time, it makes us aware that free- 
dom once won is not eternal; it has to be 
jealously guarded against the recurring dis- 
ease of tyranny. 

It is significant to note that in our life- 
time most of the world’s people have 
changed their forms of government, Since 
the end of World War II, no less than 19 
countries have won their independence— 
and during the same brief span of time, sev- 
eral hundred million other people have be- 
come enslaved by dictatorial Communist re- 
gimes. 

Communism, which now has inflicted the 
disease of tyranny on nearly a billion people, 
is inflamed with fevers as freedom struggles 
to reassert itself in nations like Poland and 
Hungary. And who can tell whether the 
pressure of this struggle for freedom may not 
burst the seams of the Iron Curtain and in- 
volve the Free World in military action? 

Elsewhere in the world, tensions are equally 
great. A militant nationalism possesses the 
former colonial areas of the world as they 
struggle for independence. Great empires, 
such as Britain and France, are shrinking as 
their former possessions and power fall away. 

We are living in a revolutionary age—per- 
haps the most revolutionary age in recorded 
history. The world has changed more in the 
last 40 years than in the previous 400, much 
more in the last decade than in the last 
half century. 

Science spawns new and terrible weapons, 
such as the H-bomb, the jet plane, and 
guided missiles, which are capable of un- 
believable destruction. 

Against this background, ready to exploit 
every weakness, every difficulty in nations 
not yet under domination, we have the spec- 
ter of an evil force that would destroy the 
way of life enjoyed by the people of this 
country and free men everywhere. 

Even if we in this country had the assur- 
ance that communism did not include the 
destruction of the United States—and our 
assurances are all to the contrary—we would 
have sufficient reason to oppose it. We 
know from experience that man and his 
immortal destiny will always seek freedom 
and that freedom long denied builds up 
irrepressible pressures, A world in which 
almost one-half is held in subjugation is a 
world in which the tensions are such that 
no one can live in complete peace and secu- 
rity. In addition, the very principles of 
communism fly in the face of man’s timeless 
quest for self-betterment. 

Communism rejects every value man 
holds sacred—the dignity of man, the inde- 


But political 
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pendence of nations, free governments, free- 
dom of enterprise, religion, and of the press, 
the right to private property, and the pre- 
cepts of morality and humanitarianism. 
Communism openly sows hostility. It em- 
ploys duplicity, conspiracy, betrayal, sub- 
version, aggression, and revolution, 

Therefore, our first concern must be for 
the security of our Nation and our people. 

We know that conditions are such in the 
world that we must maintain a defense 
force capable of deterring aggression in every 
area of the world vital to our own security. 

How best to provide such a defense force 
is a question that looms more and more 
important in this age of revolutionary 
changes. Scientific developments are taking 
place so rapidly that our whole concept of 
defense has changed radically in the last 
few years. 

For example, the modern B-52 atomic jet 
bomber can place more explosive force over 
a target on a single mission than all the 
thousands of planes that flew many thou- 
sands of missions in World War II. Just 
last week it was announced that a new jet 
bomber, far more powerful than the B-52, 
has been completed and tested. Thus, each 
new scientific development inevitably pro- 
duces revolutionary changes in our defense 
program, 

Under these circumstances, I am convinced 
that if we are to maintain a defense force 
adequate to meet our changing needs, we 
must rely more and more on a professional 
Army, Navy, and Air Force made up of 
volunteers. 

I am convinced that the present policy of 
using the draft to replenish our military 
forces is not only more expensive but also 
gives the Nation less security than would 
a smaller, highly trained professional army. 

Men who are drafted today are out in 2 
years. New methods and machines are being 
developed so rapidly that the training a 
man receives today may be entirely out- 
moded within a year or two. 

What we need is a highly trained volun- 
teer Army and National Guard equipped 
with the most modern weapons available. 
In my judgment, this would give us greater 
security at less cost than the present draft 
system. 

Next to providing for the Nation’s secu- 
rity, our second major concern in this age of 
revolutionary changes must be to foster a 
sound and strong economy here at home for 
the benefit of all our people. 

From the Nation’s beginning to the pres- 
ent time, America has undergone vast 
changes. Its growth and development have 
been fabulous, certainly far beyond the 
dreams of any of its founders. 

The most significant thing about this re- 
markable growth, in my judgment, is the fact 
that it has been achieved under conditions of 
freedom which permit every individual the 
opportunity to make of his life what he will. 

We have grown from a nation of 3 million 
people with a gross national income of less 
than $1 billion to a nation of 170 million and 
a gross national income of more than $400 
billion. Our people are better fed, better 
clothed, better housed, and enjoy better 
health than any other people anywhere else 
in the world. We haye reached the highest 
standard of living enjoyed by any people in 
all history. Today there are gainfully em- 
ployed more than 65 million persons and our 
economy continues to expand. 

This is not to say there are no serious 
problems facing us here at home. However, 
it is my conviction that if we do not sacrifice 
the priceless principles of freedom and lib- 
erty which have made America a great, good, 
and united nation of people, we shall retain ` 
the strength to triumph over any adversity. 

Iam reminded at this point of a statement 
made by Benjamin Franklin when he 
emerged from Philadelphia’s Independence 
Hall to announce to the waiting throng that 
a Constitution had at least been adopted for 
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the new Nation. 
him and cried: 
“Pray tell us, Mr. Franklin, what kind of a 
government have you given us?” 
He replied: “A republic—if you can keep 
it.” 


A woman rushed up to 


A free form of government we still have to- 
day, but the challenge to keep it is as great 
today as it was in 1787. 

And as we fervently seek the pathway 
of peace and labor together to maintain a 
strong economy, and to improve the living 
standards of all our people, let us not forget 
the words of a great American spoken nearly 
acentury ago. He said: 

“The primary cause of our great pros- 
perity is the principle of liberty for all—the 
principle that clears the path for all—gives 
hope to all—and, by consequence, enterprise, 
and industry to all.“ 


Address by Hon. Earl Wilson Before the 
Convention of Indiana Veterans of 
World War I, Indianapolis, Ind., July 
20, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
‘lowing text of a speech made by our 
colleague, Representative EARL WILSON, 
of the Ninth Indiana Congressional Dis- 
trict, before the convention of Indiana 
Veterans of World War I in Indianapolis 
on July 20. Mr. Witson quotes some 
statistical material relative to these vet- 
erans which I deem most worthy of note: 


ADDRESS OF HoN. EARL WILSON BEFORE VET- 
ERANS OF WORLD WAR I AT INDIANAPOLIS, 
IND., ON JULY 20, 1957 


My friends, it is indeed a great honor to 
be invited to appear today before this gath- 
ering of Indiana veterans of our first grea 
world war, É 3 

They called you doughboys back there in 
1917 and 1918, when you were at the peak 
of your glory—in the very prime of vigorous 
young manhood, There were nearly 5 mil- 
lion of you in uniform. 

When old Kaiser Wilhelm officially threw 
in the sponge on that memorable day of 
November 11, 1918, you fellows were heroes 
throughout the world. You came marching 
nome —victorious, happy, and singing lusty 
French songs. You were paraded, wined, 
and dined in every city and town across the 
land. You marched behind thousands of 
bands playing grand old tunes like Beauti- 
ful Katie, Four Leaf Clover, Over There, How 
You Gonna Keep Em Down on the Farm— 
and the many other catchy and never-to- 

-be-forgotten melodies of that wonderful 
period. 

It brings a lump to the throat to think 
back over those good old days—the days 
when the world and our own beloved country 
seemed on the threshold of a bright new 
life. Those were the days before the 
‘H-bomb—and before planes and guided 
missiles which travel faster than sight or 
sound. 

It was common, in those days, to speak of 
the world sitting on a powder keg when 
‘we referred to ticklish international situa- 
tions which might lead to war. Today the 
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world literally sits on the very brink of 
eternity, faced with forces of destruction 
which can—if loosened by irresponsible men 
or governments—wipe out all civilization, 
the world over, in a matter of hours or days. 
This is indeed a period of great anxiety. 

However, I believe we can be certain of 
these comforting facts: 

That all of our wars, all our scientific and 
other discoveries, all our participation in 
world affairs—are distinct parts of the great 
pattern of human progress. 

Certainly you doughboys of World War I 
played important parts. You made everlast- 
ing contributions to the advancement of 
America and of the world. You saved the 
world for democracy. You gave this coun- 
try the strength and the necessary breath- 
ing time to get set for later onslaughts by 
enemies of the Free World. 

I am absolutely certain—and I know this 
belief is shared by millions of other Ameri- 
cans—that ours might well be an enslaved 
or a second-rate nation today were it not for 
the victories you achieved nearly 40 years 
ago. 

Forty years is not a long time, as history 
records the progress of nations and of civili- 
zations. 

Yet, it is a very long time when measured 
against the life expectancy of mortal man. 
The 3 score and 10 years as mentioned in 
the Bible still is accepted as the normal 
limit of human life. Beyond that, a man is 
considered to be living on borrowed time. 
Thanks to advances in science and medi- 
cine, however, more and more of our people 
are living—hale, hearty, and happy—long 
past their 70th birthdays. 

There are very few doughboys who are not 


-crowding 60 years. Some are a bit younger 


but many more are older. In fact, the aver- 
age age of World War I veterans on last De- 
cember 31 was 62.8 years. That was 7 months 
ago, so We can assume that the average age 
right now is more than 63 years. 

Before leaving Washington yesterday I 
did some researching at the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. I found some very interesting 
material. 

I found there were 4,744,000 men in uni- 
form in World War I—Army, Navy, and 
Marines. On May 31, 1956, there were 
3,090,000 of these men still living. On May 
31, 1957, there were 2,980,000 still living. 
This means, then, that up to now nearly 
2 million of your buddies of that war have 
gone on to the Great Beyond. 

The rate of death of World War I veterans 
now is figured by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to be about 7,500 per month. For the 
next several years the deaths will average 
about 8,500 a month. After that, the aver- 
age will be much higher. 

In Indiana, we had 80,000 World War I 


` veterans on September 30, 1956. Six months 


later, on March 31, 1957, the number had 
fallen to 79,000. This means that Hoosier 
veterans are dying at the rate of 2,000 a year. 

In VA hospitals throughout America there 
are about 44,000 World War I veterans. They 
represent about 40 percent of all the VA hos- 
pital load. The other 60 percent represents 
veterans of later conflicts and of the Span- 
ish-American War. 

On May 31, 1957, there were 216,395 of 
your comrades drawing disability compensa- 
tion, which means compensation for dis- 
abilities suffered while they were in uniform. 
Their average payments amount to $955.99 
per year, or $79.67 a month. 

On the same date there were 593,348 World 
War I veterans drawing disability pensions 
averaging $898 per year, or $74.84 a month. 
To draw this pension, a veteran must, 
among other things, suffer total disability 
from nonservice causes, and his income must 
be below 1,400 a year if he is unmarried, and 
$2,700 a year if he has dependents, 
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In Indiana we have about 6,000 buddies 
drawing disability compensations, and about 
14,000 drawing disability pensions. 

All these figures mean that we now have 
something more than 2 million World War I 
veterans—averaging over 63 years in age— 
who draw no compensation from their 
Government. 

I have been an Indiana Congressman for 
17 consecutive years. When Congress re- 
assembles next January, I will be entering 
my 18th year. 

I am the direct representative of many 
of you who are here tonight—you who are 
from any of the 14 counties comprising my 
Congressional district. But I want to em- 
phasize that I regard myself as the repre- 
sentative—as a champion in Congress—of all 
veterans of World War I, regardless of where 
they happen to live, what color they happen 
to be, or what religion they happen to pro- 
Tess. 

I feel a similar obligation to yeterans of 
all American wars. 

My friends, I have been in Flanders field. 
I have looked upon the row on row of crosses 
marking the graves of doughboys, as far 
as the eye can see. I have been in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery. I have stood before 
vast fields of American soldier graves in 
other parts of the world. 

Many of you here right now were actual 
witnesses to the deaths of your comrades, 
Perhaps you helped to carry their lifeless 
and torn bodies back from the front lines. 

I say to you now that—but for the grace of 
God—any of you here tonight could be ly- 
ing in those graves, under the little white 
crosses in Flanders field or in some other 
corner of the world. 

You took the risk. You put up your lives, 
so that America might continue to be the 
land of the free, and the home of the brave. 
You demanded nothing from your Govern- 
ment when you were taking that supreme 
risk. 

The fact that you survived—that you were 
not killed or maimed— does not lessen the 
gratitude and the obligation due to you 
from your country. 

At the close of World War I you veterans 
formed some wonderful, effective and help- 
ful organizations which represented you and 
fought for your rights in many places. These 
were organizations such as the American 
Legion, Disabled American Veterans, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars—and others. 

As America went into World War II, the 
Korean war and lesser conflicts, the scope 
and membership of these organizations, 
which you had formed, expanded to take 
in the younger veterans. This is well and 
good, for these younger veterans certainly 
deserved recognition and help. 

However, it is unfortunate that you heroes 
and veterans of World War I were edged into 
the background as these younger veterans 
of later wars came to the forefront. 

Seeing these conditions developing, you 
older veterans felt the necessity of forming a 
new organization devoted entirely to your 
own particular problems. You organized as 
the Veterans of World War I, and that is why 
you are here tonight. 

I am most happy to note that the Indiana 
department of your organization is one of 
the most active and effective in the setup. 
You are fortunate in haying officials like 
Denton Opp, Cap Armstrong, Wilbur Coch- 
ran, and others. They are hard-hitters, al- 
ways on the ball, 

I regard your World War I organization as 
very definitely necessary. Your problems 
are unlike those of the younger veterans, and 
you must work to present your case before 
the Nation. 

Your present objective of getting a charter, 
through an act of Congress, which would 
give your organization the same standing 
as that enjoyed by the three other major 
organizations, is a most worthy one. It is 
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essential that you be duly recognized as a 
properly instituted body by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Your other major objectives—a monthly 
pension of $100 for every honorably dis- 
charged World War I veteran with the re- 
quired length of service—is one with which 
I am honored to be identified in the House. 

As most of you know, my bill—known as 
H. R. 2201—would grant $100 per month as 
a pension to all qualified World War I vet- 
erans of 60 years or older, if they apply 
for it. This bill now is before the House 
Commitee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

An accomplishment such as is sought in 
my pension bill is indeed a difficult one— 
particularly during this period of pressure 
against Federal spending. I am sure, how- 
ever, that I am making progress in getting 
new support from my colleagues in Con- 
gress. This will take time. Proposals in- 
volving new expenditures of Federal money 
always do. 

I urge that you veterans do not become 
discouraged, and that you do your best to 
enlist new support for the pension measure. 

Before closing, I would like to leave one 
more thought with you—and I regard it as 
being of life-and-death importance. 

Your country today is face to face with 
the most deadly enemy in its history. The 
combined effort of all Americans—of all 
ages, races, and creeds—is necessary if 
America is to emerge victorious. 

I refer, my friends, to the threat of Red 
Russian communism. 

This is the kind of enemy we have never 
sbefore faced. This enemy confidently ex- 
pects to conquer America without firing a 
shot. He would gain victory by pitting class 
against class, race against race, by plunging 
us into bitter internal strife which he hopes 
would mean actual armed civil war and 
bloodshed of Americans on American soil. 
He would have us financially and morally 
bankrupt through oppressive taxation, an 
overload of spending, a steadily rising in- 
flation, constantly plunging the value of 
American dollars to lower and lower levels. 
He would have us assume terrific obligations 
in all corners of the world, spreading our 
dollars, our resources, our manpower so thin 
as to leave no reserve for our national pro- 
tection. He would encourage us into com- 
placency, into a false feeling of security that 
would cause us to fall quickly before a sud- 
den knockout punch which he could admin- 
ister at his own will. 

Millions of American patriots today are 
worried—greatly worried. 

They fear that we, as a nation, are falling 
into the Kremlin trap—wasting our re- 
sources and loading intolerable burdens on 
our industries, our people and our future 
generations. Millions are horrified by our 
failure to reduce the great national debt in 
this era of unmatched production, income 
and employment. They are worried about 
our $37 billion defense budget, about the 
extent and the cost of our so-called foreign 
aid. 

They are heartsick about many other 
things which, to them, do not indicate a 
healthy state of affairs for the Nation they 
are trying to build for their children. 

I will not attempt here to discuss the 
state of our Federal finances, or our world 
policies. I will say, however, that I am 
worried. 

This is a time for every American—regard- 
less of age, color, sex, or religion—to take a 
long and thoughtful look at conditions. 
Then he should let his convictions be 
known—particularly to the people he has in 
public office. 

I said it a minute ago—and I'd like to em- 
phasize it now: We are in a new kind of 
war—in it up to our necks. The call to arms 
must be heard and answered by all our peo- 
ple, from one end of this great land to the 
other, 
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Address by Hon. Herman Talmadge, of 
Georgia, Before Annual Department 
Convention, American Legion of 
Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the text of the 
address which I delivered on Saturday, 
July 20, 1957, before the annual depart- 
ment convention of the American Legion 
of Georgia, which was held at the Bon 
Air Hotel, in Augusta, Ga. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

ADDRESS By SENATOR HERMAN E. TALMADGE BE- 
FORE THE ANNUAL DEPARTMENT CONVENTION 
OF THE AMERICAN LEGION OF GEORGIA HELD 
AT THE Bon AIR HOTEL IN AUGUSTA, AT THE 
GEORGIAN DINNER ATTENDED BY SOME 850 
LEGIONNAIRES, THEIR WIVES, AND MEMBERS OF 
THE AMERICAN LEGION AUXILIARY—THE SEN- 
ator Was INVTrED To SPEAK BY DEPART- 
MENT COMMANDER GEORGE OSBORNE OF 
MARIETTA 
Commander Osborne, Mrs. Hodgson, dis- 

tinguished guests, ladies of the American 

Legion Auxiliary, and my fellow Legion- 

naires, it is gratifying to me that events in 

Washington were such that it was possible 

for me to get away these few hours to be 

with you on this memorable and traditional 
occasion. 

I recall with fond memories other occa- 
sions in years past when I have had the 
privilege of meeting with you, discussing our 
mutual hopes for Georgia and exchanging 
ideas for the advancement of our State and 
region. 

I feel a close attachment for this organi- 
zation. 

I stand with you in your ranks and join 
you in supporting the imperishable prin- 
ciples for which you stand. 

Our common bond as members of the 
American Legion and former comrades in 
arms is an enduring one. 

I value my membership in the American 

on. 

I know that this is one organization which 
is working 24 hours a day, every day, for our 
American way of life. 

When I think of the Legion and of all 
for which it stands, there comes to mind 
the pages of our history that record this 
land's greatest triumphs and deeds of Ameri- 
cans far beyond the usual. standard of 
loyalty, patriotism, bravery, and sacrifice. 

I think of San Juan Hill, the Marne, 
Flanders, Belleau Wood, Chateau-Thierry, 
the Argonne Forest, North Africa, Sicily, 
Mount Cassino, Tokyo, Ploesti, Schweinfort, 
Bremerhaven, Normady, the Bulge, Bataan, 
Corregidor, Midway, Guam, Guadalcanal, 
Inchon, and Heartbreak Ridge. I think of 
all those other sanguinary battles which 
have been waged in the annals of our Re- 
public—battles which have been fought at 
so great cost in lives and material substance. 

The American Legion has not forgotten. 

On no occasion has the American Legion 
ever failed to stand up and speak out vigor- 
ously in defense of our institutions and 
ideals and for maintenance of our guaranties 
of liberty and freedom. It has done so 
courageously, sometimes in face of severe 
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hostility and at actual peril to the organi- 
zation itself. 

The undeviating record of the Legion, 
therefore, has been, and ever will be, to keep 
faith with those Americans who have gone 
on before, many of whom made the supreme 
sacrifice for the cause of freedom. 

My friends, with that past record of the 
Legion behind us, and with solemn dedica- 
tion to the future, I want to take this op- 
portunity of discussing with you the most 
deadly peril ever to confront us as a Nation. 

That threat is the sustained and vicious 
attacks now being waged on two broad fronts, 
the objective of which is the utter annihila- 
tion of our system of representative consti- 
tutional government in this country. 

These attacks, clever and calculated in 
design, are twofold. 

One is aimed at destroying constitutional 
processes and the protective safeguards of 
freedom they afford. 

The other is aimed at destroying the 
Nation through internal bankruptcy. 

Should either succeed, it will succeed with 
finality. 

The attack on constitutional government 
goes to the very heart of our existence as a 
nation. 

That is true because once we lose our 
precious rights under that instrument, we 
cannot defend ourselves against any other 
threats, either from within or from with- 
out. 

What threats have been posed to con- 
stitutional government in the last few years? 

We have seen the United States Supreme 
Court, in a series of partisan political de- 
cisions, deliberately ignore the Constitution 
of the United States and substitute imprac- 
tical and unproved theories for established 
law and precedent as the basis for its rulings. 

We have seen the Federal judiciary in- 
vade and seek to obliterate the reserved 
rights of the States in many fields of their 
internal activiyty. 

All of these decisions are flagrantly un- 
constitutional. 

They are not the “law of the land,” as 
some falsely insist. 

They are the judge-made law of force and 
force alone. 

It is not the people of the South who de- 
fy the Constitution; rather, it is we who 
uphold it, 

We will never submit to this unlawful and 
unconstitutional judicial tryanny. 

We will resist its imposition with all the 
strength at our command. 

We are not going to sit idly by while an 
unconsititutional, arbitrary, and illegal ex- 
tension of Federal judicial power is at- 
tempted. 

This is not only an attack on the rights 
of the States to govern their own affairs but 
also is a gross abuse of judicial processes 
imperiling the civil liberties of every Ameri- 
can citizen, 

Equally dangerous to the liberties of all 
the people of the whole United States is the 
misnamed Brownell civil rights bill now 
being debated in the Senate. 

This diabolical 6-point program is a grave 
threat to our traditional concept of consti- 
tutional government. 

If it is enacted, any army of Federal agents 
will swarm over every State, harassing and 
intimidating the people and usurping the 
functions of local law enforcement authori- 
ties. 

Under this measure the full might of the 
United States Army, the United States Navy 
and the United States Marine Corps could 
be used to enforce with bayonets and bombs 
the provisions it is proposed that Congress 
enact into law. 

And by the very vagueness and general 
terms of the language of the present law 
which the administration wants to amend, 
the bill now being debated would extend 
the authority of the Attorney General of the 
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United States over the entire field of civil 
rights. 

The law, as it now reads, prohibits any in- 
terference with or denial of “the equal pro- 
tection of the laws” or “any right or privilege 
of a citizen of the United States.” 

That language covers an area as broad as 
the imagination of mankind and as fathom- 
less as the minds of some individuals who 
may transiently enforce its provisions. 

Who is to say what constitutes equal pro- 
tection of the laws? 

Who is to enumerate the rights and privi- 
leges of a citizen of the United States? 

Under the authority of that loose lan- 
guage the Attorney General could initiate in- 
junctive proceedings affecting not only the 
full range of laws governing relationships 
between individuals, groups, and races, but 
also such totally unrelated fields as taxation 
and the location of roads by Federal and 
State agencies. 

He could take the position that failure to 
employ a person because of race, creed, color, 
national origin of any other factor consti- 
tutes a denial of the rights and privileges of 
a citizen of the United States and thereby 
set himself up as a one-man FEPC with au- 
thority to use the military might of the 
United States to regiment the industry and 
business of the Nation. 

There is not an area of human thought or 
conduct which the language of the bill now 
before the Senate does not cover, It runs 
the gamut from sowing to reaping, from 
Sleeping to waking, from thought to action 
and from the cradle to the grave. 

The Attorney General, through clever ma- 
nipulation of the amendment process, would 
subvert the language of the present law un- 
der which trial by jury is inherent and limits 
of punishment specified into a cloak for ac- 
tions in the name of the United States under 
which trial by jury is denied and the extent 
of punishment left to the unbridled discre- 
tion of the presiding judge. 

If enacted, this so-called civil rights bill 
would change private action to Government 
action. 

It would interfere with the right of Amer- 
icans to pursue their equitable remedies. 

It would deny Americans the right of in- 
dictment. 

It would deny Americans the right to con- 
front and cross-examine their accusers. 

It would deny Americans the right of 
trial by jury—a right now guaranteed by law 
to even rapists, murderers, and traitors. 

It would have the net effect of com- 
pletely changing our form of Government 
from one under which rights are inalienable 
with the individual to one under which rights 
are arbitrarily determined by the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

It does not confer upon a single Ameri- 
can a single additional right. The only 
person to whom it grants any new rights is 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
on whom it confers the arbitrary and unre- 
stricted power to use the Federal judiciary 
as an instrument of his political caprices to 
deny civil rights. 

It would make of the Attorney General a 
ezar of civil rights superior even to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the serious 
nature and far-reaching implications of this 
proposal for evil results. 

To me, it is regrettable that we are called 
upon to establish an American inquisition to 
smear the name of our generation on the 
pages of history. 

To me, it is regrettable that we are called 
upon to usher in another age of hate, similar 
to reconstruction days, to blight an otherwise 
peaceful Nation and destroy the unity which 
exists among our citizens. 

To me, it is regrettable that we are called 
upon to force on an unsuspecting populace 
legislation which had its inspiration in the 
dark ages. 
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To me, it is regrettable that the Congress 
is wasting its valuable time and energies 
on such a worthless measure. 

The same effort applied along construc- 
tive lines to develop the human and natural 
resources of this great country; to stimulate 
new job opportunities; and to provide decent 
housing and more effective governmental 
services for the masses of our people—would 
result in the advancement of real civil rights 
and human security for minorities and ma- 
jorities alike. 

My friends, I assure you, that as long as 
this bill is pending before the Senate, all of 
my strength and energies will be devoted 
to exposing its iniquity and in laying bare 
is tyranny before the Nation. 

I am proud to take my stand under the 
inspired generalship of my able and distin- 
guished colleague, Senator RICHARD B. RUS- 
SELL, of Georgia, who has done a masterful 
job in this fight, in defense of the rights 
and liberties of the American people and the 
sacred Constitution of the American Re- 
public. 

A situation of grave concern to me is that 
brought on by the so-called status-of-forces 
treaties and related bilateral agreements. 
Under them American service personnel and 
their families stationed in foreign lands 
have been placed at the mercy of foreign 
governments and courts. 

Our State Department has negotiated these 
treaties and executive agreements with some 
50 foreign countries in which hundreds of 
thousands of our military personnel are 
located. 

These treaties do nothing less than abro- 
gate the basic constitutional rights of the 
American soldier who serves abroad and 
any dependents who might be with him on 
foreign soil. 

While the language of these agreements is 
complex and seeks to cover every possible 
situation, interpretation is left largely to 
foreign governments. This is true, particu- 
larly, where the foreign government is the 
first to get custody of the soldier after the 
complained-of offense is committed, 

The wording of these treaties and agree- 
ments completely ignores the provisions of 
our sacred Bill of Rights. 

Foreign courts, under the status-of-forces 
agreements, do not have to afford our sery- 
icemen or their families even the minimum 
procedural safeguards to which they would 
be entitled as a matter of right as United 
States citizens pursuant to the Constitution 
in our own courts, 

The American soldier and his family, thus, 
are subjected to the laws and procedures of 
the host country which in many cases are 
completely repugnant to our own. 

It is unthinkable that the United States 
should draft its sons to protect its freedoms 
and then rob them of those same freedoms 
while they wear the uniform of their country. 

If an American serviceman or one of his 
dependents commits a crime while abroad, 
he, by all means, must be punished. How- 
ever, the punishment should be imposed by 
an American tribunal operating under Amer- 
ican law and in accordance with the guar- 
anties of the United States Constitution. 

Prior to the negotiation of the Status of 
Forces Treaty and related agreements, the 
United States undeviatingly followed the 
policy laid down by Chief Justice John Mar- 
shall during the early days of the Republic 
that the Constitution follows the flag. 

This treaty and related agreements should 
be repudiated and the Marshall tenet once 
more reestablished as the policy of this 
Nation. 

If the United States, as the strongest na- 
tion on earth, cannot protect the rights of ‘ts 
servicemen and their families in foreign 
countries, then it should bring them home. 

So, we have seen, that through unconsti- 
tutional usurpation of power by the Federal 
courts, through proposed force bill legisla- 
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tion, through surrender of our service per- 
sonnel to foreign courts and through a myr- 
iad of similar devices, our system of govern- 
ment, as wrought by the Founding Fathers, 
is under sustained attack. 

Not being able to carry their point under 
the system, its enemies have set out to de- 
stroy the system itself. 

Of course, you and I know that if they 
succeed, they would not only destroy the 
greatest country on earth, but themselves 
in the process. 

I am convinced, too, that irresponsible 
fiscal policies now being followed by our 
Government constitute a threat to our na- 
tional existence. 

Being such a threat, there is always the 
danger that some of the clamor for increased 
spending may be prompted, without full jus- 
tification, by those who would hasten the 
day of our insolvency. 

The President's promise to stabilize the 
cost of living has fallen by the wayside. 

The dread specter of runaway inflation 
threatens every institution in American life 
today—the home, the church, the school, and 
the business, 

Proposed Federal spending contained in 
the budget for the current 1957-58 fiscal year 
is $7.1 billion more than it was 2 years ago. 

During the current fiscal year the Federal 
Government expects to collect out of the 
United States taxpayers the stupendous total 
of $75.8 billion. 

Today, roughly one-sixth of the gross na- 
tional product of this country is being paid 
in Federal taxes. 

One wonders how long this Nation will 
survive such a drain on its economy. 

It is completely inconsistent to give lip- 
service to controlling inflation while feeding 
it at the same time with profligate spending. 

Our Government has grown so large and 
its activities become so extensive that no 
one disputes the fact that there is much 
waste in its operations. 

Tremendous defense and other savings 
could be realized through a continuing con- 
gressional review of all unexpended appro- 
priations to determine their validity in the 
light of present conditions. 

As far as the armed services themselves are 
concerned, appropriations to them should be 
determined in light of the latest technologi- 
cal advances as well as through a concerted 
effort to eliminate duplication and to reduce 
manpower through full utilization of latest 
developments and ideas in weapons and 
tactics. 

In the field of foreign spending, the time 
has come for elimination from the budget of 
purely foreign economic aid and for a thor- 
ough and searching examination of each and 
every military assistance project, to insure 
that the American taxpayer is getting his 
money's worth in national security. 

The American taxpayer has a right to de- 
mand that this Nation cease doing for people 
in other countries what it either is unable 
or unwilling to do for our own citizens here 
at home. 

In conclusion, I make this observation. 

Sometimes we may be justified in feeling 
frustrated with the policies of our Govern- 
ment. 

But we must never sell America short 
nor should we discount the loyalty, courage, 
honesty, ability, and sincerity of purpose of 
the American people. 

They have demonstrated again and again 
their intense determination to meet and to 
overcome whatever challenges may confront 
them. 

Because of this, I am confident that this 
Nation will survive in spite of all the mis- 
takes its governmental leaders may make. 

I put my faith in the good sense of the 
American people to save us from ourselves. 

We must not be deceived by the cries of 
those who would us. A return to 
fundamentals is the key to survival in this 
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day and age even more than was the case 
in all the other periods of great stress and 
strain that have marked the life of our 
Nation. 

Washington needs to pause for reflection 
and for a reevaluation to realize fully once 
again from whence comes all freedom, all 
equality, all strength, all integrity, all se- 
curity, and all those other precious attributes 
identified with our growth as a nation. 

There must be a renewed respect for the 
true meaning of the Constitution and a re- 
spect for law as it is written. 

There must be an instillment of sound 
business practices into the Government. 

There must be a solid determination on 
the part of all public servants to keep faith 
with the people. 

Americans must be freed of the attendant 
evils of bureaucracy, redtape, intimidation, 
and tyranny so that our people may once 
again be masters of their own destiny. 

And we must not lose sight of the un- 
challenged fact that a militarily impregnable 
and economically invincible America is the 
world’s best and only hope for peace. 

We, of the American Legion, look forward 
to the future with confidence. 

We do so in kindred spirit and with 
renewed dedication. 

As legionnaires, we share an unwavering 
conviction that the welfare of the American 
people and the solvency, safety, security, and 
sovereignty of our own Nation must be our 
primary concern. 

To that precept, we are solemnly pledged. 

It is with a prayer to a divine providence 
for guidance that we give to our common 
country our enduring love, our heartfelt 
patriotism, and our boundless devotion. 


Washington Report by Congressman 
Bruce Alger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include my weekly newsletter of 
July 20: 

WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGER, FIFTH DISTRICT, Texas 
JULY 20, 1957. 

The Veterans Beneficiaries Act (amending 
World War Veterans Act, 1924) (H. R. 72), is 
remembered by some of us as an example of 
the frequent “painful responsibility” versus 
“political demogogic“ legislative choice in 
the job of being a Congressman. This act is 
a credit to the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
since their majority vote brought before the 
House this bill to get approximately $200,- 
000 back to the Federal Treasury. The bill 
provided that Federal payments of gratuities 
to guardians of veterans who have legal dis- 
ability (mental incompetence) shall revert 
to the United States Treasury if the veteran 
dies leaving no spouse, child or dependent 
parent. Gratuities are defined as: (1) Com- 
pensation for service-connected disability or 
death; (2) pension for non-service-connected 
disability or death; (3) emergency officers 
retirement pay; (4) serviceman’s indemnity; 
and (5) retirement pay—these as distin- 
guished from United States Government life 
insurance or national service life insurance. 
Further, the money would revert only after 
payment of debts and satisfaction to all cred- 
itors including expense of death and admin- 
istering the estate. It was never the intent 
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of Congress that veterans’ benefits should be 
accumulated for the enrichment of uncles, 
aunts, nieces, nephews, cousins, and other 
distant relatives who had little, if any, to do 
with the veteran. By intention, no provision 
of the bill would have affected any veteran 
adversely. Could we pass this eminently re- 
sponsible piece of legislation? No; it was 
defeated 191-161 and left some Members 
with a feeling of What's the use of being 
fically responsible anyway?” Here's another 
example of legislation which would become 
law if the people know the facts and kept 
the pressure for economy on Senators and 
Representatives. It also is additional proof 
that, except for political speeches, the “cut 
the budget” effort in Congress is almost for- 
gotten. The people, if enough were vocal, 
could change this by demanding economy— 
but won't. And so we drift on into bigger 
Government expenditure and control. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1954 amend- 
ment, known as foreign-aid authorization 
for 1958, came to us as a bill of 33 pages, 
accompanied by a 108-page report, based on 
7 volumes of hearings, explaining the need 
for $3,242 billion financial aid to 59 countries. 
Ten countries get military assistance, 28 
get military and economic aid, 21 get eco- 
nomic aid only. This continues the program 
under which, between 1945 and 1956, $69 
billion have been given away (an amount 
equivalent to all real and personal property 
of our 17 largest cities, including Dallas). 
Argument for: To keep peace through mil- 
itary strengthening of our allies and through 
helping backward areas develop economi- 
cally. Has it succeeded? There's the debate. 
Some say the proof is that “we are not fight- 
ing” and communism's spread has been de- 
celerated.” Hence, it is successful. This 
is a powerful argument, not to be dismissed 
lightly. Others hold the program is self- 
defeating, wasteful, mismanaged, even un- 
constitutional. 

As for me, I have opposed foreign aid 
repeatedly and have clearly stated why, 
for any and all to hear. In this and every 
legislative matter, an open mind is a must. 
Facts and principles, not blind prejudice, 
should hold. I have tried to be objective, 
but some criticisms of the program are so 
damaging that my opposition has been 
strengthened. They include: (1) Congress 
(the taxpayers’ representatives) is now 
asked to surrender control in blankcheck 
fashion (henceforth the military will con- 
trol all defense expenses, the executive the 
revolving loan program); (2) too much 
money-——there is now $6.2 billion appro- 
priated but unspent, plus $2 billion of agri- 
cultural surplus gifts (Newsletter, June 22) 
and now $3.2 billion which totals $11.4 bil- 
lion (plus $1.275 billion for 1959 and 1960); 
(3) better correlation and efficient planning 
of various programs is needed (military, eco- 
nomic, food disposal, etc.); (4) the national 
debt may be increased by the new loan 
fund, particularly dangerous since no loan 
plan has been developed and presented; 
(5) six nations have paid down their public 
debt with United States money. 

Basically, we have failed to convey Amer- 
ican belief and ideals because of contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies. We are a par- 
adox to others, defeating our purpose “to 
win friends and influence.” We attempt by 
dollars, strict materialism, to help others, 
contradicting our own historical develop- 
ment, a Christian society which succeeded 
because of individual effort based on pri- 
vate enterprise, individual freedom under 
a Declaration of Independence which guar- 
anteed nothing but the right of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Now we 
try to support and secure for others a higher 
standard of living which can happen, not 
by our gifts, but only if and when others 
want to work for it, as did and do United 
States citizens. Indeed, we are supporting 
communism (Yugoslavia) and socialism (in 
India, Italy, France, and even England), 
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ideologies denying people the freedom from 
which resulted the United States wealth. 
We are subsidizing alien philosophies at a 
time when the world is locked in a deadly 
struggle testing which philosophy will win. 


Address of Representative Francis E. 
Walter, Democrat, Pennsylvania, at the 
Commanders Banquet, 13th Annual De- 
partment Convention of AMVETS, 
Hotel Easton, Easton, Pa., July 20, 1957 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address: 


ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANCIS E. 
WALTER, DEMOCRAT, PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 
COMMANDERS BANQUET, 18TH ANNUAL DE- 
PARTMENT CONVENTION OF AMVETS, HOTEL 
Easton, Easton, Pa., JULY 20, 1957 


It is a distinct pleasure to be here with 
you this evening. As one of the godparents, 
so to speak, of your organization, I have 
always been keenly interested in your affairs 
and I have felt a personal pride in watching 
the AMVETS grow into an important na- 
tional enterprise. 

It was just 10 years ago, on July 23, 1947, 
that the United States Congress issued a 
charter for the AMVETS. I can still remem- 
ber—and I am sure that you can, too—the 
great hopes and prospects which moved us 
after World War II as we looked forward— 
soberly and without delusions, we thought— 
to a new era of international accord; to the 
establishment of an ideal way of life for all 
mankind, to the flowering of the traditions 
and institutions of our own country, which 
we had purchased anew at such great cost 
in battle. 

I would like to read the preamble to the 
AMVETS constitution. It expresses elo- 
quently our thoughts of that time: 

“We, the American Veterans of World War 
II. fully realizing our responsibility to our 
community, to our State, and to our Nation, 
associate ourselves for the following pur- 
poses: To uphold and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; to safeguard the 
principles of freedom, liberty, and justice for 
all; to promote the cause of peace and good 
will among nations; to maintain inviolate 
the freedom of our country; to preserve the 
fundamentals of democracy; to perpetuate 
the friendship and associations of the Sec- 
ond World War; and to dedicate ourselves 
to the cause of mutual assistance, this by 


_the grace of God.” 


The values and the objectives that were 
set forth in the preamble seemed capable of 
clear definition then: The Constitution, prin- 
ciples of freedom and liberty, the cause of 
peace and good will among nations—all of 
these were concepts toward which every one 
of us could proceed, sure of our course and 
our direction. 

When we look at these words again today, 
however, they seem to emphasize the mo- 
mentous crises which confront us, The very 
words around which we rallied have now 
become sources of division instead of unity, 

The great problem of our time, of course, 
is the Soviet Union and its vehicle of con- 
quest—international communism. We have 
tried to deal with this problem by a variety 
of means: We have entered into far-reach- 
ing international security alinements; we 
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have poured vast sums of money into poten- 
tial Communist target areas; we have met 
force with tentative force in at least one 
place; we have participated in endless con- 
ferences and negotiations with our adver- 
saries. We have even tried to wish away the 
specter of communism and the Kremlin— 
to delude ourselves into thinking that they 
represent a passing threat which will disap- 
pear without struggle on our part. 

It must be obvious that none of these ef- 
forts have won any substantial degree of 
success. In the span of time since the 
AMVETS were founded, the banners of com- 
munism have been carried into the satellite 
nations of Eastern Europe and to China. 
Nearly half the people of the world now are 
slaves of Communist regimes; and a host of 
so-called neutral nations eagerly curry the 
favor of Soviet Russia. 

Here, in the United States, we have made 
attempts to repress the Communist move- 
ment. But while the Communist Party has 
lost some of its membership, its influence 
has spread far beyond what its founders 
ever dared contemplate. 

It would be tragic enough if we had to 
blame this situation upon the superior 
might of the enemy, if the legions of the 
Soviet Union camped upon our borders and 
compelled our submissiveness, By the same 
token, such circumstances might be easier 
to meet, for throughout our history we have 
been able to rise up almost miraculously 
when threatened directly. We did this after 
Pearl Harbor and we may hope to do it again 
if the occasion presents itself. 

The danger does not derive from superior 
force, it derives from the fact that we are 
basically uncertain who the enemy is. 

I say frankly that the developments which 
I observe from day to day in Washington 
are frightening. I do not think there is 
danger of a Communist revolution, or of the 
Communist Party as such, suddenly stepping 
into positions of power, but if the present 
trend of events continues we may find our 
status as a free nation extinguished even 
without such extreme developments. 

We are progressing toward the time when 
our scientists assure us we shall have the 
latest rockets and guided missiles and the 
most advanced weapons that modern tech- 
nology can produce and yet we may find 
them without value. We may not even 
get to use them in our defense. 

Several months ago, Archibald Roosevelt, 
whose father, Theodore, was one of the coun- 
try’s great Presidents, testified before the 
Committee on Un-American Activities in 
the course of its investigation of Communist 
political subversion. Mr. Roosevelt has spent 
a lifetime in studying the menace of com- 
munism in the United States, and in trying 
to awaken the American people to an aware- 
ness of that menace. “Most people,” he de- 
clared, “do not realize that the Kremlin has 
already invaded America.” Let me continue 
his words for a moment: 

“The reason that most Americans are not 
conscious of this invasion ts due to the fact 
that it has been going on gradually for 
39 years. The Soviet leaders have moved 
entire divisions of their political army into 
our country unnoticed by all except a few 
securtty-minded citizens. These Red forces 
are a political army which is civilian in ap- 
pearance and walks the streets of America 

ble from the rest of the popu- 
lation. Their weapons of war consist of 
infiltration into Government, education, 
finance, and communication by subversion, 
disruption, poisonous propaganda, and espio- 
nage. They are largely an invisible enemy 
acting behind fronts and, therefore, diffi- 
cult to pinpoint. Operating as a disciplined 
and dedicated force they insinuate them- 
selves into various sensitive and key areas 
of our society.” 

As chairman of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities and the Subcommittee 
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on Immigration and Nationality, Iam acutely 
conscious of the eventualities that lie in 
store. If the present trend continues, it 
will be impossible to expose and punish 
members of the Communist conspiracy who 
are working day and night for our destruc- 
tion; it will be impossible to keep Soviet 
agents outside our borders and it will be im- 
possible to get rid of those that we uncover. 

Let me emphasize this point again: These 
things will happen not because Khrushchev 
or Bulganin are able to impose their wills 
upon us, but because we, through confu- 
sion and indifference, are steadily robbing 
ourselves of our internal defenses. 

In just the past few weeks, the United 
States Supreme Court has conferred a virtual 
immunity upon treason. Conspiracy has 
been decreed an acceptable mode of political 
life, and those who seek to combat it are 
themselves stigmatized. Foreign-born who 
come to our shores are free to abuse our 
hospitality, and work for the annihilation 
of our Government, and every day it becomes 
more and more difficult to take any counter- 
action whatsoever. 

These recent Supreme Court decisions 
dealing with so-called individual rights have 
provoked a nationwide controversy. I do 
not want to go into the legal arguments 
which demonstrate how they violate the 
constitutional separation of powers of the 
various branches of the Government. I 
would just like to put the issue on the basis 
of commonsense. I do not see how anyone 
could consider it commonsense to tie our 
hands so that we cannot bring into public 
scrutiny persons who are in the service of 
a foreign power dedicated to the conquest 
of the United States. 

No one has more concern for individual 
rights than I have. No one is more opposed 
to tyrannical excesses of government than I 
am. But let me say this: I have presided 
at many hearings of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities and I have had ample 
opportunity to observe the type of per- 
sons who have been summoned before the 
committee in its investigation of subversion. 
These people are not innocent men and 
women, who have been seized from their 
homes and jobs and subjected to an inva- 
sion of their private lives without reason. 
Every one of them has been a part of the 
Communist conspiracy and in defying the 
committee they have chosen to side with 
that conspiracy rather than with the people 
of the United States. 

I am at a loss to see how they merit any 
sympathy, yet by bringing them forward 
in the hope that we may obtain informa- 
tion about their activities, it is we who 
stand accused of trespassing. against their 
constitutional freedom. 

Last fall, the Committee on Un-American 
Activities held hearings in Los Angeles, as 
part of a nationwide inquiry into Com- 
munist political subversion, namely, the at- 
tempts of the Communists to destroy our 
entire security system. Several of the 
lawyers who represented witnesses before 
the committee had to be ejected from the 
hearing room because of their conduct. 
They had been permitted to appear with 
their clients as a privilege extended to them 
under the rules of the Congress—a privi- 
lege, let me remind you, not a right. It 
became apparent, however, that their real 
function there was not to aid their clients 
but to disrupt the hearings. The California 
Bar Association severely criticized the com- 
mittee for having these lawyers removed 
from the hearing room. One of the most 
vehement of the group was a secret mem- 
ber of the Communist Party and was iden- 
tified as the Party’s legal advisor in South- 
ern California. Now by any rule of common- 
sense, who should have been rebuked by 
the California Bar Association—the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities or the 
Communist Party lawyers. 
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The No. 1 Communist target today is 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 
which I am proud to have been a cosponsor. 
At its national convention in February, the 
Communist Party assigned the highest pri- 
ority to a nationwide campaign to smash 
the law. 

Now, the Communists by themselves, 
member for member, would not be able to 
bring about the destruction of the Immi- 
gration Act; but they have been gaining a 
great number of allies, some of them de- 
luded by the fraudulent propaganda appeals 
of the Communists, others who find it ex- 
pedient to espouse the same objectives as 
the Communists. 

At this moment in Washington, a new 
assault upon the immigration system is 
taking shape. It is led by the professional 
panderers of the minority interests, who are 
willing to sell the national welfare for a 
vote for themselves. If this attack is suc- 
cessful, it will mean the end of our last 
barrier to an influx of subversives from 
abroad. 

If this happens, the greatest jubilation 
will be heard in the ranks of the comrades. 
The Communists have good reasons for 
wanting to destroy the immigration system. 
There are no humanitarian impulses in- 
volved, let me assure you. The Communist 
efforts are directed solely at enabling the 
Kremlin to move its army of spies and 
saboteurs into the United States and to 
keep them here after they have been exposed. 

It is amazing how many citizens accept 
the Communist claim that action against 
Communists is an attack upon the rights of 
all Americans. When pro-Nazis were or- 
dered out of the country, there was no out- 
cry that the deportation of these totali- 
tarians represented a blow against liberty. 
When Italian Fascists were expelled, no one 
seriously argued that America would suffer 
because of it. Under the Walter-McCarran 
Act many dangerous criminals have been 
deported, and no one yentured to say that 
this threatened our 14 million foreign-born, 
Curiously, it is only the deportation of Com- 
munists that excited alarm about the rights 
of noncitizens. 

It is equally curious that no one ever men- 
tions the generosity of the United States in 
providing a new home for millions of dis- 
placed and dispossessed . I, myself, 
have worked actively for the legislation 
which has brought many of the homeless 
Europeans to these shores and given them 
the opportunity of a new life. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act, as 
a matter of fact, has enlarged the quotas 
for immigration and removed the last racial 
tests which had discriminated against pros- 
pective immigrants because of color or origin. 
But when we seek to remove persons who 
have come here fraudulently in order to work 
in the interests of the Communist con- 
spiracy, we are accused of inhumanity. 

Of course, anyone who has studied the 
Communist p knows that they don’t 
really care about minority rights. Some of 
the most brutal programs the world has ever 
known have been carried out by the Krem- 
lin against minority groups. Millions of 
Lithuanians, Ukrainians, Jews, and other 
nationality groups in the Soviet Union have 
been deliberately slaughtered to implement 
official state policy. 

The hypocrisy of the Communist concern 
of minority and national rights was brought 
out vividly in the hearings on political sub- 
version that I referred to a few minutes ago. 
A number of the witnesses, who had been 
active in the Communist Party nationality 
work, were asked how they felt about the 
fate of the Hungarian freedom fighters when 
the Russians marched back into that coun- 
try. Not a single one of them voiced a pro- 
test against the brutality of the Red army 
and the wave of terror and executions and 
mass arrests that followed the suppression 
of the revolution there. On the contrary, it 
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was the Government of the United States 
which these collaborators condemned for its 
efforts to rid the country of undesirable sub- 
versives. 

A few weeks ago, we had as a witness before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
Dr. Frederick Schwarz, an Australian physi- 
cian and psychiatrist, who has spent many 
years in research into the basic philosophy 
of communism. Dr. Schwartz is also execu- 
tive director of the Christian Anti-Com- 
munist Crusade, a worldwide movement 
dedicated to the exposure of the ideology of 
communism. The first step of Communist 
conquest, Dr. Schwarz warned, is the con- 
quest of the mind. If the Communists can 
succeed in capturing the minds of the free 
people of the world, then, he said, the 
Kremlin will be able to achieve its goal of 
world rule without another war. 

It is this battle which we are losing, and the 
Communists know it better than anyone 
else. If you want confirmation, just ask 
Abner Green. Green is one of the chief 
Communist agents in the United States, and 
is head of the notorious American Commit- 
tee for the Protection of Foreign-Born, the 
Communist Party’s action organization 
in immigration and minority affairs. 

At a recent national convention of the 
American Committee for the Protection of 
Foreign-Born, Green boasted that the Com- 
munists were becoming increasingly success- 
ful in creating what he described as a new 
atmosphere in which the Communist pro- 
gram could thrive and in which an effective 
anti-Communist action would wither. 

It is easy to see this new atmosphere: 
Tolerance of communism has become the 
mark of the reasoning man free of emotion 
and prejudice. Communism itself, which 
the Supreme Court once denounced as a for- 
eign-controlied conspiracy, has now become, 
in the current view of the Court, merely a 
political belief. We deal with the gangsters 
of international communism as if they were 
men of good faith and sit by as the Hun- 
garian people plead in vain for our help. 
Communist sympathizers are returned to 
their jobs in the Government and Commu- 
nist authors and directors, once banned 
from Hollywood are again introducing their 
poison into the motion pictures and into 
stage plays and television programs. 

The new atmosphere extends to the high- 
est levels of leadership; for years we were 
under the impression that Poland was a 
Communist satellite. Now we learn from 
the Secretary of State, in a letter dated De- 
cember 28, 1956, that, and I quote, “Poland 
is not now dominated or controlled by the 
U. S. S. R.“ At that very moment the leader 
of Poland, Gomulka, was in Moscow pledg- 
ing his solidarity with the Soviet Union. On 
October 15 of last year, President Eisenhower 
said, and I again quote, “that Yugoslavia 
does not participate in the world Commu- 
nist movement led by the Soviet Union.” 
And as he said this, Tito was busy as one 
of the Kremlin’s chief emissaries, wooing 
neutralist nations into the Communist 
camp. 

In a similar vein, we are told that com- 
munism in Red China is just a passing 
phase; and in London we find our repre- 
sentatives earnestly negotiating a disarma- 
ment agreement, although we know that the 
Soviets have violated every single treaty 
they have ever entered into. 

Throughout our history, we have been 
exceedingly fortunate; we have never been 
defeated in war. We have been separated 
from foreign conflicts by almost impassable 
distances, and we have been imbued with a 
buoyant optimism which holds that we can 
never suffer serious reversal. It is well to 
remember that no nation has a guaranty of 
its survival. Other civilizations, as stalwart 
in their time as ours is today, have crum- 
bled and vanished. We cannot dissipate our 
strength; we cannot spend away every prin- 
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ciple that has made us great, and still ex- 
pect to keep our freedom. 

If we cast away our heritage, future gen- 
erations will place the blame not upon the 
leaders of the Kremlin, but on us. 


Corona Naval Hospital Closing Calls for 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery Initia- 
tive Toward Obtaining Authorized 
Naval Hospital in Los Angeles-Long 
Beach Naval Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, since 
1950 there has been an authorization for 
a naval hospital in the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach area to serve large numbers of 
naval personnel, active and retired, to- 
gether with their dependents. The 
Naval Vessel Register indicates that 
14.15 percent of the entire United States 
fleet operates from the port of Long 
Beach. This amounts to 30 percent of 
the Pacific Fleet. In short, 1 out of every 
7 families of our considerable Naval 
Establishment live in Long Beach or 
nearby cities. It is reasonable to expect 
that almost 1 out of every 7 retired naval 
men and their families also live in this 
area. 

They were poorly provided for indeed 
by Corona Naval Hospital, which re- 
quired a round trip of some 80 or 90 
miles for medical care. With Corona 
Hospital closed, the nearest naval hos- 
pital facility will be Camp Pendleton, 
requiring a round trip of some 140 miles 
for medical care. 

Now in these days of difficulty in keep- 
ing personnel in the naval service, it 
seems to me that the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery will not be doing its share 
of the job unless and until it vigorously 
carries to success an all-out campaign 
for construction of the hospital author- 
ized in 1950. This hospital would be 
located at the area where it is needed, 
repeat, at the area where it is needed. 
Aside from purely humane considera- 
tions, it would do much to make the 
naval service an attractive career, re- 
peat, much to make the naval service an 
attractive career, not only for the 1 in 
7 stationed there now, but for all naval 
personnel, because during a career every 
naval man would normally be stationed 
in that area for at least 1 tour of duty 
and possibly several. 

The time for equivocation and timidity 
by the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
on the issue of building this hospital is 
long past, if in factitever was. I believe 
the Bureau has a clear duty to make the 
proper recommendations to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and his budget staff for 
the inclusion of this construction in its 
next budget. I say this duty is upon the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery because 
whatever that Bureau does is to some 
extent wrapped up in the technical mys- 
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teries of the medical profession. Gener- 
ally, its decisions are not competently 
evaluable by nonprofessionals. But this 
is one case where they are and where it 
is apparent that the Bureau should exer- 
cise a strong initiative. 

For the Recor I submit an exchange 
of correspondence between myself and 
the Navy Department on the matter of 
Corona’s closing: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1957. 
Hon. Crarc Hosmer, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Hosmer: The Secretary of 
the Navy has referred your letter of July 9, 
1957, to me for direct reply. The following 
information is provided on the reasoning 
behind the Navy's decision to inactivate the 
United States Naval Hospital, Corona, Calif. 
The Department of the Navy has been con- 
cerned for some time with the problem of 
maintaining high standards of medical care 
in an adequate hospital system as a result of 
increasing budgetary limitation and rising 
costs. 

Inadequate funding during 1957 had to 
be compensated for by drastically reducing 
the program for equipment replacement and 
for repairs to the physical plant of naval 
hospitals. As a result, a backlog of over 
$1,500,000 in equipment and approximately 
$3,150,000 in work requests accumulated. 
This Bureau originally requested new obli- 
gation authority of the Congress in the 
amount of $87,200,000 for fiscal year 1958. 
This amount was reduced by House action 
to $85,200,000 which latter amount is now 
proposed to be reduced by an additional 
$1,700,000. 

The above reductions in expenditure and 
obligations will result in the following 
effects: 

1. Funds for hospitals in 1958 will be less 
than those for fiscal year 1957 when taking 
into consideration the additional cost dur- 
ing 1958 of wage board increases and civil 
service retirement fund contributions, 

2. In addition to the foregoing require- 
ments, this Bureau is faced with the un- 
budgeted requirement of $775,500 for a new 
influenza vaccine to combat the threat of 
the spreading influenza epidemic from the 
Far East and an additional $300,000 to pro- 
vide for directed financing of the Navy's 
share of the cost of operation of the Armed 
Forces Examining Station. Other antici- 
pated but unbudgeted requirements, includ- 
ing wage board and price increases, must be 
3 which cannot be estimated at this 
time. 

The planned military strength reduction 
of 18,500 man- years was considered in the 
foregoing plan of reducing obligations by 
$1,700,000. In effect, this planned military 
strength reduction accounts for an average 
decrease of approximately 7 patients per hos- 
pital which would not constitute any sig- 
nificant fund saving in individual facilities. 

As a result of the foregoing action, the 
Navy considered all possible alternative 
means of satisfying the prescribed cut in 
Medical Department funds. As a result of 


none of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
programs or functions could be feasibly elim- 
inated in order to satisfy the budgetary cut. 

The compound effect of the present reduc- 
tion together with the fundamental strin- 
gency of the 1968 budget and the impact of 
heavy unbudgeted requirements necessitated 
serious action. the Department 
of the Navy proposed closure of the naval 
hospitals at Corona, Calif., and Mare Island, 
Calif., as the only feasible method by which 
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the accumulative financial problem facing 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery can be 
alleviated and an effective, efficient medical 
care program be conducted throughout the 
rest of the Navy. 

This proposal also permits a directed re- 
duction of 340 naval personnel and 387 
civilian personnel in naval hospitals. 

In regard to the closure of the United 
States Naval Hospital, Long Beach, Calif., in 
June 1950, it may be restated that this hospi- 
tal was not closed and transferred to the 
Veterans’ Administration at the Navy's re- 
quest or with the concurrence of the Navy. 
It is agreed that there has been great incon- 
venience and difficulty in providing ade- 
quate treatment and hospitalization to mili- 
tary personnel, their dependents and retired 
personnel since closure of the hospital be- 
cause of the relative remoteness of another 
Navy hospital. Considerable correspondence 
has accumulated on the difficulties of pro- 
viding adequate medical care in this area 
since 1950. 

It may be recalled that incident to the 
Korean fighting, the construction of a new 
temporary hospital was projected at Long 
Beach. This hospital was planned and ap- 
proved as part of a triservice hospital ex- 
pansion program in 1950-51 based on antici- 
pated military patient loads incident to the 
Korean fighting; that is, on the basis for ac- 
tive service military personnel. At that time, 
reviewing authorities would approve inclu- 
‘sion of only 10 percent beds for depend- 
ents. On May 8, 1952, this hospital project 
-was deferred by the Secretary of Defense 
“until planned strengths and hospital ex- 
pansion indicated a positive need for these 
beds." This statement effectively stopped all 
Navy plans for construction of this hospital 
as it was impossible to project a further 
military buildup or resumption of severe 
fighting in Korea. The Navy never receded 
from its stand that a naval hospital was and 
is needed in this area. It is believed the 
record clearly shows that the Navy pushed 
tts plans for construction of a hospital in 
this area as vigorously as the other hospi- 
tals involved in the hospital expansion 
program. 

The project for new construction at San 
Diego was approved essentially on the basis 
of relieving the extremely overcrowded pa- 
tient conditions by permitting as many beds 
as possible to be placed on 8-foot centers 
rather than 6-foot centers with double- 
decking in some areas, and also to provide a 
modern surgical suite. This construction 
did not detract from the need for beds in 
other areas. As the postwar condition set- 
tles down, the new building will permit the 
placing of patients in permanent construc- 
tion and the inactivation of the deteriorated, 
obsolete, temporary buildings constructed 
from 1922 through World War II. These tem- 
porary buildings have proved to be expensive 
in upkeep and maintenance. In addition, 
this new construction permits the consoli- 
dation of existing widely dispersed laboratory 
and clinical facilities. In connection with 
the provision of inpatient dependent care in 
this area, the Navy found it essential due to 
‘budgetary limitations to close the family 
hospital on North Island to inpatient de- 
pendent care in April 1957. 

The dispensary at the United States naval 
station was never designed to carry out its 
current mission which overtaxes the capabil- 
ity of the facility. The location of this fa- 
cility within the station does not readily lend 
itself to expansion. In addition, the Navy 
does not deem it advisable to expend any 
large sums of funds for expansion of the dis- 
pensary as any alterations or expansions that 
could be accomplished would not solve the 
long-range needs of the service in this area. 

Although the justification for a United 
States naval hospital in the Long Beach area 
still exists, the limited funds and personnel 
made available to the Bureau of Medicine 
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and Surgery for operation of naval hospitals 
require that priority be given to retention 
of those hospitals that more directly support 
the operating forces. 

The utilization of the hospital ship at 
Long Beach has served a very practical pur- 
pose. A large number of military patients, 
requiring specialty treatment, have been 
saved a round trip to Corona; and secondar- 
ily, this arrangement has permitted a greater 
utilization of the overcrowded United States 
naval station dispensary for outpatient care. 
This is important as outpatient care for de- 
pendents is not currently authorized in civil- 
ian institutions at Government expense. 
When the United States Naval Hospital, Co- 
rona, is inactivated a greater utilization of 
the hospital ship for military personnel is 
anticipated. Although the details have not 
been worked out, additional provisions will 
also be made for expanded outpatient de- 
pendent care at either or both the United 
States naval station dispensary and the hos- 
pital ship. Some provision for strictly emer- 
gency inpatient dependent care will be pro- 
vided at the dispensary or hospital ship. The 
Corona hospital patient load will be distrib- 
uted to the United States Naval Hospital, 
Camp Pendleton, San Diego, and the U. S. S. 
Haven, Long Beach. 

The inactivation of the United States 
Naval Hospital, Corona, does not mean that 
all buildings will stand idle. Approximately 
one-third of the buildings are currently in 
use by the Naval Ordnance Laboratory. It 
may be that the Naval Ordnance Laboratory, 
upon inactivation of the hospital, will re- 
quest the use of additional buildings. 

In summary and in reply to your two re- 
quests, the planned inactivation of the 
United States Naval Hospital, Corona, has 
been carefully reviewed and studied; and it 
has been determined that this hospital must 
be closed if we are to meet budgetary and 
personnel reductions. In reply to your sec- 
ond request, plans are being completed to 
meet needed hospital facilities in the area 
through greater utilization of the U. S. S. 
Haven as a temporary measure. The Navy has 
not receded from its stand for the require- 
ment of a United States naval hospital at 
Long Beach and the requirement for a new 
hospital in this area will be reintroduced into 
a long-range construction program at such 
time as the Navy will be reasonably assured 
that such a program will be approved by 
reviewing authorities. 

Your great interest and understanding in 
the Navy’s problems in this area are appreci- 
ated and it is with an earnest hope that the 
foregoing information will be of assistance 
to you. 

I will be happy to provide any additional 
information you may require, 

Sincerely yours, 
B. E. BRADLEY, 
Rear Admiral, MC, USN, 
Acting Surgeon General. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 9, 1957. 
Re proposed Corona Naval Hospital closing. 
Hon. THOMAS S. GATES, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: You are familiar with 
the above-captioned proposal announced by 
Senator Dovucias during a speech on July 1, 
and amplified by your July 2 press release. 
Subsequently, estimates have been furnished 
to the effect that several hundred thousand 
dollars annually would be saved by the move, 
which money the Navy deems vitally needed 
to help support its minimum basic overseas 
missions now in danger of being constricted 
by rising costs and decreasing appropria- 
tions to a point below that essential for the 
public defense. 
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If this cost-appropriations squeeze is so 
severe as to dictate this move for the pur- 
pose stated, then there is a patriotic obliga- 
tion for citizens affected to accept it without 
complaint. 

My first request is that the planned deac- 
tivation of the hospital be reviewed care- 
fully by you to determine with certainty if 
conditions of such severity do, in fact, exist. 

My second request, in the event you are 
certain deactivation is dictated by such 
necessity, concerns alleviating the hardships 
that will ensue. It is necessary to relate 
background information in order to state it. 

Early in World War II a 1,600-bed naval 
hospital was constructed at Long Beach, 
Calif., to provide for the wartime needs of 
the service. These needs persisted in the 
postwar period and the hospital continued 
in operation until 1949. In that year the 
then Defense Secretary, during an energetic 
but apparently planless economy drive, 
swung a meat ax around the Defense Estab- 
lishment. One of the places hit was the 
Long Beach Naval Hospital. It was closed 
and promptly transferred to the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

During the hospital’s operation by the 
Navy a very large number of retired naval 
personnel located in the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach metropolitan area because of the 
availability of the hospital. At the same 
time, other substantial numbers of depend- 
ents of naval and Marine Corps officer and 
enlisted personnel, both shorebased and 
shipbased, located in the area because of the 
availability of the hospital. 

Its 1949 closing worked a very real hard- 
ship not only on these satellite naval groups, 
but upon active duty personnel as well. 
Several deaths occurred while afflicted per- 
sons were on the highway making the long 
trip to Camp Pendleton Hospital or the San 
Diego Naval Hospital, Numerous babies were 
born in automobiles on the way to these 
hospitals. 

Of course, it can be said that Insofar as 
dependents and retired personnel are con- 
cerned, their access to naval medical treat- 
ment is not a matter of right, but only of 
privilege on a space-available basis. As a 
practical matter, however, whenever it has 
not been deemed a right, serious morale and 
other problems have followed, which even- 
tually forced a return to the matter of right 
concept for the best interests of the service. 

The wisdom of taking steps to obviate such 
problems before, rather than after, they oc- 
cur is evident. 

At the inception of the Korean war, the 
problem was to some extent relieved in the 
locality under consideration by the reopen- 
ing of Corona Naval Hospital. I say “some- 
what” because Corona is only somewhat less 
remote from the homes of these people 
entitled to medical attention than Pendleton 
and San Diego; and also because both Co- 
rona’s reopening and subsequent operations 
have been costly and otherwise ill located. 
There has never been a moment since the 
Long Beach Naval Hospital was closed in 
1949 that the needs of the service for a naval 
hospital in the Long Beach area has not been 
strikingly apparent. Recognizing this, Con- 
gress in 1950 authorized construction of a 
new naval hospital in the area. However, 
the Navy Department has lacked aggressive- 
ness in requesting appropriations for its 
construction. 

My own opinion as to the reason for this 
is that Bureau of Medicine and Surgery plan- 
ners persistently haye had in mind a grandi- 
ose plan for a super medical center at San 
Diego dedicated as much to medical research 
as medical treatment. In implementation 
of that plan they have recommended re- 
quests for funds to enlarge San Diego rather 
than build at Long Beach. These ambitions 
for San Diego have caused a neglect of both 
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the advantages of dispersal and the growing 
humane need for hospital facilities in the 
Los Angeles-Long Beach area. 

The last-mentioned need, of course, has 
grown because the requirements of national 
defense, which do not appear in the foresee- 
able future to be abating, have concentrated 
many naval and Marine Corps activities in 
the Los Angeles-Long Beach area. At the 
present time the Naval Vessel Register indi- 
cates 14.15 percent of the United States Fleet 
(30 percent of the Pacific Fleet) operates in 
and out of the Long Beach Harbor area. 
Estimated hospital needs of the area are for 
25,000 naval and Marine Corps active duty 
and retired personnel and dependents. Co- 
Trona is the only naval hospital facility even 
reasonably accessible to these people. 

Recognizing the utter inadequacy of medi- 
cal facilities in this area, naval authorities 
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have maintained the U. S. S. Haven in a non- 
commissioned but active status at the Long 
Beach Naval Shipyard which, together with 
the Los Angeles Naval Base Dispensary, pro- 
vides a much overcrowded outpatient service. 

Although the Haven has a capacity of 744 
beds, it now is staffed with only sufficient 
personnel to serve 150 bed patients. These 
have been limited to active-duty personnel 
except in rare emergencies because the whole 
makeup of the ship would make it unsuitable 
for treating dependents, according to her 
officer in charge. 

Nonetheless, if the effects of closing Co- 
rona are to be eased before they reach in- 
tolerable proportions, I believe that steps 
must be taken to provide beds for active- 
duty and retired personnel dependents 
aboard the Haven until such time as a more 
aggressive approach to the matter of imple- 
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menting the authorization for constructing a 
hospital shoreside has succeeded. 

My second request, therefore, in the event 
you decide to go through with plans to close 
Corona, is to provide the basically needed 
hospital facilities in the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach area: (1) Temporarily through use 
of the Haven; and (2) permanently by veer- 
ing the Navy Department’s appropriations 
requests toward construction of the naval 
hospital now authorized for this area. 

Your early reaction to my two requests is 
most earnestly desired as the Department’s 
publicized intentions with respect to Corona 
have caused much distress in the Los An- 
geles-Long Beach area. 

Very truly yours, 
CRAIG HOSMER, 
Member of Congress, 18th District, 
California, 


Tuespay, Jury 23, 1957 
(Legislative day of Monday, July 8, 1957) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, 

Rev. Robert N. Oerter, Jr., D. D., Sixth 
Presbyterian Church, Washington D. C., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
we thank Thee that this time of prayer 
is not a casual gesture of custom, but is 
a deep recognition that we need Thy 
help and guidance to perform our re- 
sponsibilities aright. 

Increase, through worship and the 
study of Thy Word, our knowledge of 
Thy will and ways, so that we may act 
firmly according to the right. Deliver us 
from the presumption of planning with- 
out seeking Thy divine viewpoint. For- 
give us for seeking familiar and easy 
paths when Thy will is for a new road of 
action. Forbid that we should uncriti- 
cally reaffirm long-held judgments when 
our times cry out for fresh examination. 
Teach us the art of asking the ques- 
tion— Lord, what is right from Your 
viewpoint?” Ultimately, Thou shalt 
measure the lives of each of us, and we 
ask that that eternal fact may help 
govern our daily choices. 

In the midst of diverse claims, short- 
ness of time, and complex issues, help 
these, Thy servants, to penetrate quickly 
to the heart of each proposition set be- 
fore them, and give them courage and 
wisdom to act with the awareness of Thy 
purposes for all our citizens. 

May our beloved land measure up to 
its divine possibilities for growth and 
usefulness. Strengthen our people in 
righteousness, justice, and integrity; 
teach.us to love Thee and each other as 
our Saviour commanded; grant that as a 
nation we may honor Thee. Through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Monday, July 22, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Tribbe, 
one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nom- 
ination of John J. Gilhooley, of New 
York, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


WITHDRAWAL OF A TREATY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

It is desired to give further considera- 
tion to the treaty of friendship, com- 
merce, and navigation between the 
United States of America and the Re- 
public of Haiti, which was signed at 
Port-au-Prince on March 3, 1955, and 
submitted to the Senate on June 22, 1955 
(S. Ex. H, 84th Cong., Ist sess.). 

I therefore desire to withdraw the 
aforementioned treaty from the Senate. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, July 23, 1957. 


THE CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, with each passing day it becomes 
increasingly apparent that the Senate 
will be standing on very uncertain ground 
if it tries to make the civil-rights bill 
more than a right-to-vote bill. 

This point is illustrated perfectly by 
the current state of the debate on part 
III. The Senate has been debating part 
III continuously since the bill became the 
unfinished business. A considerable 
part of the debate in regard to having 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill was devoted to part III. In 
my opinion, the Senate is ready to vote; 


but amendments seem to spring up like 
mushrooms after a warm rain. 

Some of the amendments would pre- 
serve the substance, but would change 
the form. Others would preserve the 
form, but would change the substance. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Coon] submitted an amendment. He 
later withdrew the amendment. The 
Senator from Kentucky has announced 
that he will offer the amendment again, 
erie: itis printed. Of course that is his 

gnt. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
has an amendment pending, It has not 
been printed. As yet, it has not been 
withdrawn. I hope it will come to an 
early vote. The amendment would pre- 
serve the powers in part III, but would 
place them in the hands of the Presi- 
dent. It is my intention to oppose the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 
I cannot see the point of having the 
Attorney General advise the President to 
direct the Attorney General to institute 
court suits, But that is what the so- 
3 Bricker amendment purports to 

0. 

The spectacle of a dog chasing its tail 
may be amusing, but it does not strike 
me as an adequate basis for legislative 
action. 

Various hints have reached us in re- 
gard to other amendments and other 
substitutes which may be offered. I do 
not know what they can do other than 
postpone the time when the Senate will 
face up to the Anderson-Aiken-Case of 
South Dakota amendment, 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate does 
not further confuse an already much 
confused issue. I do not believe the 
Senate can write anything meaningful 
on the floor of the Senate, insofar as 
part III is concerned, and still have con- 
fidence in what is done. We shall not 
impress the American people by mean- 
ingless compromises and by dashing 
around the corridors, each Senator with 
a new proposed compromise to be of- 
fered. 

As is stated in an editorial published 
this morning in the New York Times: 

This measure is, and ought to be, pri- 
marily a right-to-vote bill. 


Mr. President, I hope there will be a 
minimum of delay before the Senate 


reaches a vote on the Anderson-Aiken- 
Case of South Dakota amendment; and I 
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hope that thereafter the Senate will ex- 
peditiously vote on all the basic issues 
involved. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial from the New York Times, to 
which I have referred, printed at this 
point in the body of the Recorp, as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times of July 23, 1957] 
THE VOTING BEGINS 


As the Senate begins voting on substantive 
provisions of the civil-rights bill a historic 
point in American history is being reached. 
This is the first time since reconstruction 
days that such a measure is actually being 
debated, considered, and voted on in the 
upper House with some reasonable attention 
to its merits and real possibility of passage. 
Heretofore such legislation has been blocked 
by filibuster, or threat of filibuster, or by the 
discouragement of its proponents over the 
general southern attitude that anything 
smacking of civil-rights legislation for the 
Negro had to be stopped dead in its tracks. 
St course the ultimate fate of the bill will 
not depend entirely on its merits; an enor- 
mous amount of politics stemming from the 
increasing power of the Negro at the ballot 
box is involved. And the pending measure 
may not even be adopted in any meaningful 
form or in any form at all; it may yet be 
cut to shreds or rejected entirely. But the 
fact remains that the blind opposition that 
used to congeal in the Senate every time the 
phrase “civil rights“ was mentioned has 
been obliged through force of circumstances 
to give way to intelligent and intelligible 
-debate—during which the bill actually 
‘stands a chance for a good deal of im- 
provement. 

If the improvements that are envisaged 
imply some concession to the southern view- 
point, that is not necessarily bad. It all 
depends on how far the concessions go: In 
a country so heterogeneous as ours, and 
especially on an issue so highly packed with 
emotion as this one, a certain amount of 
compromise on means and methods is often 
desirable as long as basic principles are not 
violated. In our opinion this measure is and 
ought to be primarily a right-to-vote bill. 
The civil rights referred to in its title“ An 
act to provide means of further securing and 
protecting the civil rights of persons within 
the furisdiction of the United States“ —ad- 
mittedly do go further than voting rights in 
the terminology and in the official explana- 
tions of the bill. 

But the basic civil right in this context 

is the right to vote; nd the enforcement of 
this right by injunction, and contempt pro- 
ceedings if necessary, is the basi: goal. The 
right to integrated schooling is undeniable; 
but to enforce this right at this time in the 
way envisaged in part III of this bill seems 
to us to be taking too many steps too quickly, 
Furshermore it would almost certainly result 
in killing a measure that has at least a 
chance of becoming law if limited in sub- 
stance to the voting provisions, 
These provisions, reinforcing the consti- 
tutional right of every citizen to the ballot, 
must not be diluted by compromise. These 
provisions must remain strong, as they are 
in the original bill, so that if and when it 
becomes law every Negro in the South will 
know that in a Federal election his access 
to the polling place is guaranteed him by 
the United States Government. If this 
guaranty is to be meaningful, it must be 
enforcible; and to require jury trial in each 
instance of contempt would make it unen- 
Torcible—as well as to introduce something 
new in American judicial procedure. 
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Even here there may be room for adjust- 
ments on which reasonable men may rea- 
sonably agree without violating the basic 
principle. There are many other places in 
the pending bill that could stand amend- 
ment without harm—and one of them, an 
ancient force act, was taken care of by 
unanimous vote yesterday. Another, which 
deserves fuller discussion than it has had, 
would impose fine or imprisonment for pub- 
lic disclosure of information obtained in 
executive session by the proposed Civil 
Rights Commission. The existence at this 
late date of these various kinks in the bill— 
and particularly the very large kink con- 
sisting of part III that will presumably be 
voted on today—is no tribute either to the 
House, which has passed the bill, or to the 
administration, which owed the public a 
considerably fuller explanation than it ever 
received. But the civil-rights bill that 
comes out of all this can be a major 
achievement in insuring to southern Ne- 
groes the right to yote, which will unques- 
tionably be the forerunner of further civil 
rights to come. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, un- 
der the 3-minute rule applying to the 
morning hour, I wish to make a brief 
reference to the statement made by the 
minority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, does the Senator from California 
refer to the statement I made? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope I am still the majority 
leader. The Senator from California 
may feel that I am the minority leader, 
but the Senate has not yet demonstrated 
that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
apologize to the Senator from Texas; I 
refer to the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

First of all, I wish to say that I think 
the debate to date has been constructive 
and helpful. I do not agree with the 
majority leader that the actions taken 
on yesterday were in an, sense dilatory 
in character. 

On yesterday, the Senate voted on one 
amendment which I believe was highly 
important; it was to repeal the old re- 
construction statute which many of the 
Members of the Senate on both sides 
of the aisle felt might have empowered 
the use of Federal forces, although that 
was not the intent, as clearly indicated 
by the President of the United States; 
nor was it the intent of the Attorney 
General; nor was it, I think, the intent 
of any of the sponsors of the bill in 
either the House of Representatives or 
the Senate. That amendment was 
adopted by a unanimous yea-and-nay 
vote, and I think it was a constructive 
amendment. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], as was his right, and on his 
own responsibility, submitted an amend- 
ment. He had originally intended, as I 
understand, to request that the amend- 
ment be printed and lie on the table, 
rather than to have it made the pend- 
ing amendment. But because of the 
parliamentary situation, he felt that un- 
der the circumstances he should ask, 
after the amendment was considered, 
that it be withdrawn, so it would no 
longer be the pending amendment, and 
that it be printed. 
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The Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
BRICRERI—contrary to the views of the 
distinguished majority leader—has of- 
fered an amendment which I think is 
constructive, and which I hope will be 
adopted, and upon which we shall re- 
quest a yea-and-nay vote. I think the 
amendment again attempts to eliminate 
one of the dangers which has been en- 
visioned on the part of some opponents 
of the proposed legislation, namely, that 
the Attorney General might on his own 
volition take some dire steps against 
some local area of the country. The 
President of the United States is an 
elective official. Under the Constitution, 
he is vested with the responsibility for 
the execution of the laws. I think the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio 
proposes an entirely proper safeguard, as 
regards the Attorney General, if part III 
is retained; and I must say in frank- 
ness that, judging from the press reports 
and from the heavy predominance of 
votes which apparently will come from 
Senators on the other side of the aisle, 
it is quite likely that part III will not 
be retained. But, in the event it should 
be retained, I think it is a constructive 
amendment the Senator from Ohio has 
offered. 

I hope the debate will go on, and, 
likewise, I sincerely hope, regardless of 
what is done with respect to this par- 
ticular amendment, when we complete 
action on the bill we shall still have an 
effective civil rights bill. This is the 
first opportunity the Senate has had in 
a great number of years to get to the 
point where it can work its will on a 
piece of legislation which deals with the 
constitutional rights of American citi- 
zens, not only voting rights guaranteed 
under the 15th amendment, but other 
rights guaranteed under the 14th 
amendment, and other rights which are 
contained in the Bill of Rights and other 
sections of the Constitution. 

We fully recognize that there is room 
for honest difference of opinion on this 
proposed legislation, but I hope the de- 
bate will go on. I am only sorry more 
bills cannot receive the scrutiny this bill 
has had. Iam only sorry that the busy 
schedule of the Senate makes it impos- 
sible for other important pieces of legis- 
lation to have the time devoted to them 
which we are devoting to this important 
piece of proposed legislation. But I do 
not think, at least up to this point, those 
who have offered amendments have in 
anywise been dilatory in their activities, 
and I join with the majority leader in 
hoping we can dispose of the pending 
amendment and we can dispose of the 
so-called Anderson-Aiken-Case of South 
Dakota motion to strike section 121 of 
part III of the bill. z 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. First, I want 
to congratulate the Senator on the state- 
ment he has made. I think I can concur 
in most of what he said. I hope he is 
correct in his judgment that it is likely 
or possible part III will be stricken, be- 
cause I think that will speed action on 
the bill. 
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I think it has been demonstrated that 
each amendment that is offered further 
confirms the weakness of part III. I 
have said nothing about any colleague 
being dilatory. I would not want the 
Record to indicate that I have. I was 
sorry we were diverted by other amend- 
ments before we acted on the Anderson- 
Aiken-Case of South Dakota proposal 
because the authors of the other amend- 
ments would not have been cut off from 
offering them. 

However, they have been offered. We 
‘must dispose of them. I hope we can 
dispose of them expeditiously so we can 
finally give Senators an opportunity to 
face up to the Anderson-Aiken-Case of 
South Dakota proposal. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, yesterday, I announced to the Sen- 
ate my intention to support the Ander- 
son-Aiken-Case of South Dakota amend- 
ment which would strike part III from 
the pending civil-rights bill and confine 
the scope of the bill to the protected 
“right to vote.” In addition, I stated 
my judgment that with the acceptance of 
such an amendment, there would be no 
need or justification for the adoption of 
a jury trial amendment. 

Today, I should like to invite the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the lead edi- 
torial of this morning’s New York Times, 
entitled, “The Voting Begins.” The 
Times emphasizes that this measure is 
and ought to be primarily a “right-to- 
vote” bill, and that the basic civil right in 
this context is the right to vote; and the 
enforcement of this right by injunction, 
and contempt proceedings if necessary, is 
the basic goal. 

In addition, the Times states that the 
provisions of this bill, reinforcing the 
constitutional right of every citizen to 
the ballot, must not be diluted by com- 
promise. If this guaranty is to be mean- 
ingful, it must be enforcible; and to re- 
quire jury trial in each instance of con- 
tempt would make it unenforcible. 

It was my purpose, Mr. President, to 
have the full text of the editorial printed 
in the Recorp, but the majority leader 
has already done so, 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In accord- 
ance with the order entered on yester- 
day, providing a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business, with a 
limitation of 3 minutes on statements, 
morning business is now in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which 
were referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON OVEREXPENDITURES OF APPORTION~- 
MENT OF FUNDS 

A letter from the Chairman, National 
Mediation Board, Washington, D. C., report- 
ing, pursuant to law, an overexpenditure of 
$16,500 of the apportionment of funds in the 
fourth quarter for salaries and expenses, 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, Na- 
tional Mediation Board, 1957; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 
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AMENDMENT OF AcT REGULATING BRINGING OF 
ACTIONS FOR DAMAGES AGAINST THE DISTRICT 
or COLUMBIA 


A letter from the President, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the act regulating the bringing of 
actions for damages against the District of 
Columbia, approved February 28, 1933 (47 
Stat. 1370, ch. 138; sec. 12-208, D. C. Code, 
1951 edition) (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


INTERIM REPORT oF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 

A letter from the Chairman and Vice 
Chairman of the Theodore Roosevelt Cen- 
tennial Commission, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an interim report on the operations of 
that Commission, for the celebration in 1958 
of the 100th anniversary of Theodore Roose- 
velt (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Alabama; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 46 


“Whereas the appointment of Federal 
judges for life has resulted in a Federal ju- 
dietary subject to no check or limitation 
upon its own power, save that of autolimi- 
tation, yet which, in the process of deciding 
cases and controversies, constantly checks 
and limits the power and authority of the 
various State governments, and the power 
and authority of the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the Federal Government; 
and 

“Whereas both the President of the United 
States and the Congress thereof are subject 
to definite restrictions under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which insure checks 
and balances in the exercise of executive and 
legislative power, and both the President and 
the Members of Congress are elected by the 
people for definite terms in office, thus insur- 
ing the principle of representative govern- 
ment; and 

“Whereas the lack of similar limitations 
upon the power of the Federal judiciary en- 
courages unbridled government by judiciary 
contrary to the basic democratic principles 
of representative government and a system 
of checks and balances, as witness the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in recent years: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Alabama (the House of Representatives con- 
curring), (1) The Alabama Legislature re- 
quests the Congress of the United States to 
propose an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, as hereafter set out, re- 
quiring the election of all Federal judges and 
the limitation of the term in office. (2) The 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States should read as follows: 
The judges, both of the Supreme and in- 
ferior courts of the United States, shall hold 
office, during good behavior, for a definite 
term or terms not to exceed 8 years for any 
one term, and shall be elected by the people, 
in such manner as the Congress may by 
law prescribe. The judges shall, at stated 
times receive for their services a compen- 
sation which shall not be diminished dur- 
ing their continuance in office, (3) In 
the alternative the Congress of the United 
States is hereby petitioned and memorialized 
to make a complete study and investigation 
of the method of selecting and the tenure of 
Federal judges, and to give full consideration 
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to the question of submitting to the States 
tor their approval amendments to section 2, 
article II, and section 1, article III of the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
would alter the method of selecting Federal 
judges and fix for such judges a definite term 
of office. (4) Certified copies of this resolu- 
tion shall be forwarded by the secretary of 
state to the Presiding Officer of the Senate of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to each member of the Alabama 
delegation in Congress. 
W. Guy HARDWICK, 
“President and Presiding Officer of 
the Senate. 
“RANKIN FITE, 
“Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives.“ 


A petition signed by Mrs, Nelo R. Kepley, 
and sundry other citizens of the State of 
California, relating to the return of members 
of the Armed Forces captured and unac- 
counted for by the enemy in the war in 
Korea; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

A resolution adopted by the North Missis- 
sippi Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Church, at Aberdeen, Miss., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to prohibit the 
advertising of alcoholic beverages in inter- 
state commerce; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

H. R. 6517. An act to provide for the re- 
tirement of officers and members of the Met- 
ropolitan Police force, the Fire Department 
of the District of Columbia, the United 
States Park Police force, the White House 
Police force, and of certain officers and 
members of the United States Secret Serv- 
ice, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 699). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COM- 
MITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Walter C. Ploeser, of Missouri, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Paraguay. 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare: 

Charles R. Ferguson, of Pennsylvania, to 
be a member of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review; and 

Philippe V. Cardon, Jr., and sundry other 
candidates for personnel action in the Reg- 
ular Corps of the Public Health Service. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 2613. A bill for the relief of Cedomilj 
Mihailo Ristic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 2614. A bill for the relief of the Suffolk 
Farms Packing Co.; to the Committee on tue 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 2615. A bill to further amend section 14 
of the act of March 3, 1879, as amended, to 
permit publications printed in imitation of 
typewriting to be accepted as second-class 
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matter, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 2616. A bill for the relief of Brigitte 
Ingeborg Holthaus Harper; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2617. A bill to amend the Migratory Bird 
Hunting Stamp Act of March 16, 1934, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. BRIDGES) : 

S. 2618. A bill to remove the present $1,000 
limitation which prevents the settlement of 
certain claims arising out of the crash of an 
aircraft belonging to the United States at 
Worcester, Mass., July 18, 1957; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
the introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 2619. A bill authorizing the transfer of 
certain property of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion (in Johnson City, Tenn.) to Johnson 
City National Farm Loan Association and the 
East Tennessee Production Credit Associa- 
tion, local units of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


EXPEDITION OF SETTLEMENT OF 
CERTAIN CLAIMS CAUSED BY 
CRASH OF AN AIRCRAFT AT 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of myself, and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Bridges], I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
‘bill for the purpose of expediting settle- 
ment of claims arising out of the tragic 
crash of an Air National Guard plane at 
Worcester, Mass., on Thursday, July 18, 

The plane, assigned to the New Hamp- 
Shire National Guard, spattered the im- 
mediate area of the crash with wreck- 
age and fire, resulting in serious damage 
to several homes. It has been unoffi- 
cially estimated that damage was in ex- 
cess of $50,000. 

The accident caused the tragic death 
of Capt. John F. Murphy, of Worcester, 
Mass., and ist Lt. Lawrence C. Guild, of 
Chester, N. H. and Quincy, Mass. There 
were no civilian casualties. 

Under existing law, the Secretary of 
the Army is limited to a maximum of 

- $1,000 in the settlement of claims rising 
out of National Guard operations. The 
bill we are introducing would set aside 
that limitation so that the Secretary of 
the Army could undertake at the earliest 
Possible date the settlement of claims 
for damages. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and <«ppropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2618) to remove the pres- 
ent $1,000 limitation which prevents the 
settlement of certain claims arising out 
of the crash of an aircraft belonging to 
the United States at Worcester, Mass., 
July 18, 1957, introduced by Mr. SALTON- 
STALL (for himself and Mr. BRIDGES) , was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
peod to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—AMENDMENTS 
Mr. KEFAUVER submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
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of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


INTERIM REPORT OF THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT CENTENNIAL COM- 
MISSION (S. DOC. NO. 53) 


Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
earlier in the day, the Vice President laid 
before the Senate an interim report of 
the Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Com- 
mission for the celebration in 1958 of the 
100th anniversary of Theodore Roosevelt. 
After a conference with the majority 
leader and the minority leader, and ob- 
taining their acquiescence, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the interim report of 
the Commission may be printed as a Sen- 
ate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Wyoming? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

Article entitled “For Our Senators, Read- 
dng Time Is Stolen From Hours of Sleep,” 
written by Senator NEUBERGER and published 
in the New York Times Book Review of July 
21, 1957. 


NOTICE OF POSTPONEMENT OF 
HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
EDWIN R. HICKLIN, TO BE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, SOUTH- 
ERN DISTRICT OF IOWA 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
"Thursday, July 18, 1957, announcement 
was made that a hearing would be con- 
ducted on the nomination of Edwin R. 
Hicklin, of Iowa, to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the southern district of 
Iowa, vice William F. Riley, deceased, on 
Thursday, July 25, 1957, beginning at 
10 a. m., in room 424 Senate Office 
Building. 

It has been found necessary to post- 
pone the hearing date scheduled for 
Thursday to a later date, which will be 
announced. 


ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE ON DISARMAMENT 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
‘ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor an address 
delivered last evening by the Secretary 
of State to the American people. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I shall speak about disarmament. We do 
not, of course, use that word in any literal 
sense. No one ts thinking of disarming the 
United States or the Soviet Union or any 
other nation. What we are seeking is action, 
in the field of armaments, which will reduce 
the danger of armed attack. It is impera- 
tive that we seek this result. 
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Already large nuclear weapons are so 
plentiful that their use in general war could 
threaten life anywhere on the globe. And 
us Matters are going the time will come when 
the pettiest and most irresponsible dictator 
could get hold of weapons with which to 
threaten immense harm. 

Also the cost of maintaining competitive 
Military Establishments is getting so big no 
nation can sustain that cost without grevi- 
ously burdening its economy. 

Your Government believes that this situ- 
ation can be and should be remedied. 

We believe that it can be made difficult if 
mot impossible for any nation to launch a 
massive surprise attack. If so, this would 
greatly reduce the danger of war because 
potential aggressors usually count on being 
able to deliver a surprise, knockout blow. 

We believe that it is possible to prevent a 
promiscuous spread of nuclear weapons 
throughout the world. 

We also believe that if the danger of sur- 
prise attack is really reduced then the cost 
of armament could safely be reduced. 

The United States is, as you know, waging 
peace on many fronts. 

As a member of the United Nations we 
support its purpose that international dis- 
putes should be settled by peaceful means 
and in conformity with justice. 

Accordingly, we seek by peaceful means an 
end to the unjust and inhuman partition of 
Germany, and a restoration of independence 
to those nations now subject to Soviet 
colonialism. 

We seek collective security so that the 
smaller and weaker nations cannot be at- 
tacked and overrun one by one, and the 
United States, in the end, left isolated and 
encircled by overwhelmingly hostile forces. 

We encourage the political independence 
of all peoples who desire it and show the 
capacity of sustaining its responsibilities. 

We seek to help the peoples of less devel- 
oped countries to find ways to end stagnant 
poverty and to enjoy the blessings of liberty. 

And on the armaments front also, we wage 
peace. 

Before explaining what our program is, I 
should like to say a word about our pro- 
cedures. 

Disarmament discussions are going on at 
‘London under the auspices of the United 
Nations. There is a Disarmament Subcom- 
‘mittee consisting of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, Canada, and the 
Soviet Union. This subcommittee has been 
working since 1954. Until recently its pro- 
ceedings seemed quite unrealistic. The So- 
viet Union used the meetings as a sounding 
board for its propaganda. It made spec- 
tacular, but wholly vain, proposals in an 
effort to make itself appear peace loving. 

Recently the atmosphere has somewhat 
changed. We hope that the Soviet rulers 
view with concern the prospect of nuclear 
"weapons production spreading throughout 
the world. They surely are finding it difficult 
to reconcile their armaments program with 
the rising demands of their people for a 
better way of life. 

Whatever be the reasons, the Soviet dele- 
gation has been talking with somewhat more 
realism and less bombast. 

The United States delegation is headed by 
former Governor Stassen and includes diplo- 
matic, military, and technical advisers. The 
delegation does not itself make United States 
policy. Its task is to express United States 
policy in accordance with guiding instruc- 
tions given it by the Department of State. 
The substantive decisions are made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, after taking account of the 
views represented on the National Security 
‘Council. 

Because the negotiations might lead to a 
‘treaty, the Senate’s Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee, of Which Senator HUMPHREY is chair- 
man, is being kept Tully informed. 
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We also work closely with the North At- 

lantic Treaty Organization. Europe is the 
area where major forces most closely con- 
front each other. It is the area where there 
are dangerous and unresolved political issues 
such as the partition of Germany and such 
suppressions of political independence as 
were recently exposed in Hungary. We are 
determined to do nothing which might en- 
danger the security of Western Europe or, 
in the name of disarmament, seem to sanc- 
tion the partition of Germany and the sup- 
pressions of human liberty and national in- 
dependence. So, we also keep in harmony 
with the views of those European allies who 
are not themselves parties to the London 
talks. 
As you can see, our procedures are some- 
what complicated. The Soviets complain 
that we are slow. But we do not operate by 
Soviet standards. They have no parliamen- 
tary processes and the satellite governments 
do not need to be consulted. They are only 
told. 

The operations of a coalition of democratic 
nations often seem slow. But as I said last 
April, dependable progress can only come by 
steps carefully measured and carefully 
taken. The free nations are dealing with 
matters which gravely affect their very exist- 
ence. And while it is important that we 
make progress, it is equally important that 
we be careful. 

I turn now to the United States program 
which is being steadily concerted with other 
free nations. 

Our program differentiates sharply between 
what is impracticable, at least today, and 
what is practicable, even today, For exam- 


ple: 

(1) It is impracticable to rely merely on 
promises. We already have promises in the 
United Nations Charter. All members—and 
that includes the Soviet Union—renounced 
the use of force, except in individual or col- 
lective self-defense against armed attack. 
If we thought that that promise was depend- 
able we would not be maintaining our pres- 
ent costly defensive and deterrent Military 
Establishment. But Soviet promises have 
not proved dependable. We will not change 
our military posture merely in reliance on 
paper promises. 

(2) It is not practicable to assure the abo- 
lition of nuclear weapons. The scientists 
tell us that there is no known method of 
detecting and surely accounting for the fis- 
sionable material already produced. 

Therefore, we must make our plans on 
the assumption that the nations which now 
have nuclear weapons would use them in 
war. 

(3) It is not practicable to invent some 
formula which would measure accurately the 
railitary power of the Soviet bloc, on the one 
hand, and the United States and its allies, 
on the other hand. The Washington Con- 
ference tor Naval Limitation (1921) estab- 
lished naval equations as between the five 
principal naval powers. But that relatively 
simple effort produced an unhappy end. 

Throughout the period of 1926 to 1933, the 
Allies of World War I earnestly, but vainly, 
sought formulas for the limitation of land 
armaments. 

Armaments and military potentials are 
so complex that it is not possible to arrive 
at dependable equations. 

We sometimes talk, as a matter of con- 
venience, in terms of the numbers of persons 
in the national armed forces. But that is 
misleading if it gives the impression that if 
the national forces of the Soviet Union and 
the United States were equal in numbers, our 
military strength would be equal. The num- 
ber of men in the national armed services at 
any given time is no decisive index of rela- 
tive strength. There may be local, police, 
and other paramilitary forces which cloak 
national strength. There may be trained 
reserves which permit standing forces to be 
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quickly increased. That possibility is ever- 
present in a society, like that of the Soviet 
Union, where all manpower is at all times 
under absolute control. 

We know that we cannot find any formula 
to provide a dependable balance of military 
power. 

Those are some the impossibilities. On 
the other hand, there are possibilities. For 
example: 

(1) It is possible, through a mutually 
reinforcing combination of aerial inspection 
and ground control, to prevent massive sur- 
prise attack or at least to reduce the risk and 
degree of surprise. 

This is of the utmost importance. It is 
unlikely that any nation, which is itself 
vulnerable to devastation, would start a gen- 
eral war unless it felt that it could catch 
its principal opponent unprepared and thus, 
by surprise, gain a decisive superiority. 

That was the idea which underlay Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s open skies” proposal 
made at the Summit Conference in July 1955. 
No other proposal has ever been made which 
would be so effective in reducing danger and 
make it safe to have less costly def-nses 
against aggression. 

(2) It is technically possible to control the 
use of newly produced fissionable material 
and to assure that it is not put into weap- 
ons. Let me emphasize here the difference 
beween checking on, or accounting for, past 
production, and accounting for new pro- 
duction after a system of supervision is in- 
stalled. The past cannot now be checked. 
The future can be. 

(3) It is technically possible to devise a 
monitoring system which would detect sig- 
nificant nuclear tests and make evasion a 
highly risky business. But possibility of con- 
cealment is such that inspection teams will 
have to be numerous, and located near to 
possible test areas. The problem is not so 
simple as many have believed. 

(4) It is possible to bring under effective 
control the future development of major 
means for the transmission of destructive 
weapons to their target. In this connection, 
certain new kinds of weapons, as, for exam- 
ple, intercontinental ballistic missiles, de- 
serve particular consideration. 

(5) There can be limitations on the maxi- 
mum numbers of persons in standing forces. 
This would have no profound military sig- 
nificance, but it could have some utility as 
a barometer if accompanied by sufficient 
sources of information so that large evasions 
could be detected, and if it was accompanied 
by some limitations on the arms available to 
military personnel. 

(6) It is possible to reduce to some de- 
gree the conventional weapons in the pres- 
ent arsenals of the Soviet Union and the 
United States, including major means of de- 
livery of nuclear weapons, and to assure a 
rough equality between what each of us 
would eliminate or put into internationally 
supervised depots. This reduction could have 
some practical significance in relation to the 
numbers of men that could be armed. 

(7) There can be transfers of fissionable 
material from existing weapons stock to 
stocks which would be definitely allocated to 
peaceful uses. It would not be possible to 
measure or equate the material remaining 
for weapons purposes. But such transfers 
to peace stocks, coupled with the nonuse of 
new fissionable material for weapons would 
assure that existing nuclear war potential 
was on its way down. 

The possibilities and impossibilities which 
I have outlined shape the United States dis- 
armament proposals. These proposals are 
concededly only partial. They represent, we 
hope, a beginning and not an ending. We 
do not now attempt what seems now to be 
impossible. We do attempt the possible to 
the extent needed to make a significant be- 
ginning. The essential thing, at this point 
of history, is actually to get started, and to 
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move from the phase of wearisome and un- 
ending talk into the phase of actually do- 
ing something. Here are our proposals. 

First. We propose that the Soviet Union 
join in inaugurating a system of inspection 
which will provide dependable safeguards 
against large-scale surprise attack. The 
United States is prepared to accept the in- 
spection of all its territory in North America, 
in exchange for inspection of the Soviet 
Union, We are in close consultation with 
our Canadian friends as to the possibility of 
enlarging this North American zone to in- 
clude Canada, 

We are also prepared to consider more 
limited zones which could be expanded pro- 
gressively. An initial zone could be a north- 
ern one comprehending the area within the 
Arctic Circle and also Alaska and the Aleu- 
tions, and corresponding parts of East Si- 
beria, Kamchatka, and the Kuriles. This of 
course requires the concurrence of other 
nations. We are in close consultation with 
Canada, Denmark as regards Greenland, and 
Norway on this aspect of the matter. We 
know that these allies of ours are as eager as 
we are to help to make a beginning in find- 
ing safeguards against surprise attack. 

This northern zone would not be without 
major significance. Many of the potential 
routes of surprise attack are across the polar 
region. At the same time, these areas are 
relatively free from complicating political 
problems, so that a quick beginning could 
be made there, and experience gained in the 
technical probiems involved. These tech- 
nical problems are considerable, involving 
coordinated air and ground inspection and 
a dependable system of communication. 

Active consideration is also being given to 
a European zone, In this matter the United 
States is cooperating closely with its NATO 
allies. There is a general desire, which we 
share, to establish such a zone. But all 
realize that it presents many special compli- 
cations. It will take much longer to work 
out a European zone than a northern zone 
which is free of such complications, 

If a beginning can develop the techniques 
of providing measurable insurance against 
surprise attack, that beginning can be pro- 
gressively extended to cover all the significant 
areas from which a massive surprise attack 
might be staged. In that way, a major step 
will have been taken to reduce the danger of 
war. Then security expenditures might 
safely be reduced. 

Second. We propose a threefold move in 
relation to nuclear weapons. We do not 
propose to eliminate nuclear weapons or the 
possibility of their use for, as we have seen, 
this cannot be assured. However, it is pos- 
sible and worth while to reduce the dimen- 
sions of the nuclear weapons problem and 
to prevent the production of such weapons 
throughout the world. 

We are not concerned with regard to the 
free nations which might be the next to 
produce nuclear weapons. And we doubt 
that the Soyiet Union will permit its allies 
to have nuclear weapons. But unless inter- 
national procedures are now devised to bring 
nuclear weapons under control, the problem 
may soon become totally unmanageable and 
w2 must anticipate that immense destruc- 
tive power would come into the hands of 
those who might be quite irresponsible. 

Our threefold approach involves these 
elements: 

(a) We propose that all nations should 
agree that, after a specified date, there will 
be no producing of fissionable materials for 
nuclear weapons. The date would be de- 
pendent on the prior establishment of an 
effective control system. All would agree 
that, as of that date, all their future produc- 
tion of fissionable material would go into 
peaceful uses. This would mean the ending 
of the buildup of costly and ever larger 
stockpiles of nuclear weapons. 

Our scientists tell us that this is a feasle 
ble objective. 
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(b). We propose to create a system whereby 
existing nuclear weapons stockpiles could be 
gradually reduced by transfers to peaceful 
uses, perhaps under the auspices of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency, now being 
formed. President Eisenhower recommended 
this in his Atoms for Peace address to the 
United Nations in 1953. The praposed re- 
ductions would initially be on a modest scale 
and would not appreciably affect the existing 
weapons stockpiles. There would remain 
substantial nuclear weapons capabilities for 
the use of ourselves and our allies if war 
should be forced on us. If, however, polit- 
ical settlements and other measures of arma- 
ment limitation made it prudent to reduce 
more sharply the weapons stockpile, we would 
have created the international machinery 
for doing so. 

(e) Along with steps (a) and (b) we pro- 
pose a tentative suspension of nuclear testing 
for about 10 months. This period is not 
chosen arbitrarily. It is designed to be the 
period which would not dislocate our existing 
scientific staffs. During this same period 
headway could be made on installing the in- 
spection system in order to assure that, if the 
suspension of testing were to be extended, 
such suspension could adequately be super- 
vised and controlled. Also, during this same 
period there could be begun the inspection 
needed to assure that future production of 
fissionable material would be used only for 
peacetime purposes. 

Until we see convincing proof that the 
Soviets are serious about arms limitation, our 
safety primarily depends on having the best 
weapons, large and small, that we can de- 
velop. ‘This means continued testing. Test- 
ing makes it possible to develop even smaller 
Weapons and to insure that larger weapons 
will have less radioactive fallout. President 
Eisenhower has alluded to the possibility of 
reducing the fallout of large weapons to less 
than 1 percent of their yield. In such ways 
it can be insured that nuclear weapons, if 
they had to be used, could be confined more 
closely to distinct military objectives. 
Therefore, we do not separate the problem of 
testing from the broader issues. 

During the trial suspension period we 
suggest, good progress may be made in in- 
stalling systems which can provide warning 
against surprise attack, can provide detection 
of subsequent testing, can insure that fu- 
ture production of fissionable material will 
not be used to enlarge existing stockpiles or 
to spread nuclear weapons throughout the 
world. Then and then only would we feel 
that security was sufficiently enhanced to 
justify considering further suspension of 
testing. 

Third. We are prepared to make a start 
on reducing and regulating nonnuclear 
armaments.and armed forces. These initial 
cuts cannot -be either deep or drastic or 
theoretically perfect. We have, however, 
proposed that we and the Soviet Union ac- 
cept, as a first step, limitation of our national 
military manpower so as not to exceed 2.5 
million for each of us. Also, as a beginning 
to reduce the armaments available for use, 
we are prepared to join with the Soviet 
Union in depositing in internationally 
supervised depots within our respective 
territories certain amounts and types of 
armaments as may be mutually agreed. 

Fourth, We are willing to cooperate in 
the working out of a system which would 
ensure that outer space missiles would be 
used exclusively for peaceful and scientific 
purposes. The use of outer ‘space is still 
sufficiently experimental to make it possible 
to assure that future developments in this 
new area of knowledge and experimentation 
will be for the benefit of mankind and not 
for its destruction. 

The beginning we now propose is limited, 
but it is realistic. And if the initial steps 
are successful, it will be possible to go fur- 
ther. However, as we look ahead, we do so 


With realization that steps in the field of 
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armament are no substitute for political 
settlements needed to end massive injustice. 
The search for armament limitations and the 
search for political settlements must go for- 
ward hand in hand. 

And let me add: Until we have proof of 
Soviet seriousness in arms reduction, we 
must as.a matter of simple self-preservation 
do our part in sustaining the vigor and 
strength of our security arrangements in- 
cluding defensive alliances. 

To slacken our efforts in these great and 
constructive security arrangements would be 
to risk our very existence and moreover äl- 
most insure Soviet indffference to our dis- 
armament proposals. 


IMMEDIATE PROSPECTS 


We believe that our proposals offer a basis 
for an important start in bringing destruc- 
tive forces under control. We hope the 
Soviet Union will accept them. So far, some 
slight progress has been made. 

The Soviet Union seems prepared to ac- 
cept, as an initial phase of disarmament, the 
installation of an aerial and ground inspec- 
tion system. But we are not agreed as to 
where such inspection should be inaugu- 
rated; or as to the nature of the inspection. 

The Soviets, at this time, seem hesitant to 
agree to stop producing fissionable material 
for weapons purposes, so as to prevent the 
production of nuclear weapons from spread- 
ing throughout the world. 

The Soviets still want to see nuclear test- 
ing suspended irrespective of other steps, 
and for a period which would be unrelated 
to progress in other directions. 

Our allies have given our proposals inde- 
pendent and intensive study and their reac- 
tion is generally favorable. Encouraged by 
this, we shall, with them, persist in our pur- 
suit of Soviet agreement upon an initial pro- 
gram. That program goes as far as can be 
gone now without endangering our own 
safety and that of our allies. It does not, in 
the search for theoretical perfection, post- 
pone indefinitely the practical start which is 
imperative. We believe that such a position 
must prevail. 

CONCLUSION 


It may be asked whether the steps we now 
propose can be taken without any risk that 
hostile forces may gain advantage for them- 
selves. In all frankness, it must be admitted 
that after all foreseeable risks are considered, 
there may be other risks that we cannot fore- 
see. But this can be said with assurance: 
The risks of seeking to move forward are far 
less than the risks of being frightened into 
immobility. 

‘The whole world faces a grim future if 
the war threat is not brought under some 
international control. Mankind cannot long 
live under the shadow of such destruction as 
is now possible without great changes in ex- 
isting physical, social, political, and moral 
values. 

Do we want a future where men feel that, 
in order to survive, they must learn to live 
as burrowers within the earth's crust for 
protection against the blast, the heat, and 
the radiation of nuclear weapons? Do we 
want a world where man must be a slave to 
the rapidly mounting cost of bare survival? 
Do we want individual freedom to become an 
historic relic? 

We live in a decisive stage in history. It is 
a moment when those who love liberty, and 
who would enjoy its blessings and bequeath 
them to posterity, must unite to dominate 
the new forces of materialism which would 
drive mankind back along the path by which 
it has slowly emerged from a primeval con- 


‘dition. At such a moment, there is no place 


for immobilizing fear; there is mo place for 
indifferent neutralism; there must be unity 
and courage on the part of all who would 
‘have a world where man can realize his spir- 
itual aspirations. Marginal risks must be 
‘necepted if thereby we may eliminate vastly 
greater risks. 
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We must take as our working hypothesis 
that what is necessary is possible, and we 
must make it so. We must assume that what 
man by his ingenuity has created, man by 
his wisdom, resourcefulness, and discipline 
can harness and .control. 

Time is not unlimited. Each year that 
passes without agreement adds to the practi- 
cal difficulty of achieving adequate limita- 
tion and control. 

But we have reason to hope. The very in- 
crease in urgency for reaching agreement has 
contributed in recent months to an increase 
in the realism and seriousness of the negotia- 
tions, and the prospect they hold of bringing 
some meeting of minds. 

Tf mankind wishes to preserve the civili- 
zation it has created over many centuries, 
and guarded at great risk and cost, then it 
must find a way to free the world from the 
continuing threat of destruction from the 
weapons it has built. 

I know it can. I believe it will. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, last night on a radio and tele- 
vision report to the Nation, the Honor- 
able John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, delivered an outstanding address 
on the subject of disarmament and 
peace. 

This address deserves the careful 
study of every one of us, because of its 
significance in the present international 
situaticn. I was particularly impressed 
by Mr. Dulles’ warning that we must 
still keep our guard up, although at the 
same time explore every possible avenue 
to bring about an effective disarmament. 

It had been my intention, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have Mr. Dulles’ address printed 
in the Recorp, but the minority leader 
has already done so. Both of the items 
I desired to have printed have been 
taken care of by the leadership. 

Mr. SPARKMAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today the distin- 
guished Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLaND] received consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Secretary Dulles which dealt 
with disarmament. 

The New York Times today published 
a very interesting explanatory article 
entitled Education on Arms, written by 
dames Reston, of the New York Times 
staff. Lask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION ON ARMS: A COMMENTARY ON 
DULLES’ BROADCAST TO NATION ON UNITED 
‘STATES DISARMAMENT POLICY 

(By James Reston) 

‘WASHINGTON, July 22.—The administration 
is afraid that its disarmament negotiations 
with the Soviet Union are running ahead 
of Congressional and public understanding 
and support. 

It is beginning to wonder where it would 
be tf, for example, Moscow should accept 
the United States disarmament proposals be- 
tween now and the West German elections 
September 15. This is why Secretary of 
‘State Dulles started an educational cam- 
paign on the disarmament question in a 
radio and television broadcast tonight. 

This also explains why the White House 
issued today a 2-pound kit of disarmament 
history starting with an effort by the Chinese 


states to produce disarmament back in the 
sixth century B. C. 


The problem is that President Eisenhower 
has proposed to the Soviet Union in the 
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London disarmament conference certain bold 
concepts of arms control that Congress is 
clearly not yet ready to accept. And the 
London talks have now reached a point 
where officials here feel that they must guard 
against what happened in the League of Na- 
tions in 1919: Repudiation by the Senate 
and the American people. 

Mr. Dulles said in his broadcast tonight: 
“The United States is prepared to accept 
the inspection of all its territory in North 
America, in exchange for inspection of the 
Soviet Union.” 


DULLES AWARE OF SPLIT 


However, it is not so long ago that Mr. 
Dulles was warned by a group of Senators 
from the Western States that they would 
oppose any aerial inspection of the western 
half of the United States by the Soviet 
Union, 

In theory, of course, the President might 
be able to enter into such an agreement un- 
der his executive power, but he is com- 
mitted to present any important disarma- 
ment agreement to the Senate in the form 
of a treaty, and this would require the con- 
sent of two-thirds of the Senators present. 

Moreover, the aerial inspection proposal 
is not the only controversial part of the 
President's plan. He is also suggesting an 
agreement to halt all production of fissiona- 
ble materials for nuclear weapons, after a 
specified date; a reduction of existing nu- 
clear weapons stockpiles, and a tentative 
suspension of nuclear weapons testing—all 
opposed not only by powerful elements in 
legislative and scientific circles but by some 
Officials within the administration itself. 

Mr. Dulles did not go into the controversial 
aspects of the United States disarmament 
plan tonight, but he is fully aware of the gap 
between Government planning and public 
understanding. He has hesitated to start 
trying to deal with this before, lest he create 
such a demand for disarmament that the 
administration’s defense appropriations 
would not be approved by Congress. But 
now that the defense budget is in fairly good 
shape, the public education side of the prob- 
lem is high on the official agenda. 

One aspect of ‘this whole problem is par- 
ticularly disturbing to anyone who has 
studied the control of nuclear weapons. Mr. 
Dulles defined it this way: 

“As matters are going,“ he said, the time 
will come when the pettiest and most irre- 
sponsible dictator could get hold of atomic 
weapons with which to threaten immente 
harm. We believe that it is possible to pre- 
vent a promiscuous spread of nuclear 
we throughout the world. But unless 
international procedures are now devised to 
bring nuclear weapons under control, the 
problem may soon become totally unman- 
ageable and we must anticipate that im- 
mense destructive power would come into 
the hands of those who might be quite 
irresponsible.” 

To prevent this promiscuous spread of 
nuclear weapons throughout the world again 
requires close cooperation between the ad- 
ministration and a Congress and public that 
have been paying little attention to the vital 
complexities of the disarmament question. 


ARMS-MAKING LIMIT SOUGHT 


For example, the United States does not 
want to see more nations develop atomic 
weapons, but it knows that it cannot expect 
sovereign states to accept the proposal that 
they should be without such weapons while 
the United States, the Soviet Union and 
Britain have them. 

Some of the western allies, particularly 
France, have emphasized that they are will- 
ing to forgo the development of these 
weapons, but only (a) if they are assured of 
getting them from the United States in the 
event of a major threat to their security, and 
(b) if there is a dependable system of nuclear 
weapons control, 
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It is for this reason that Mr. Dulles said 
at his mews conference last week that the 
administration was considering a plan to 
make atomic weapons available to its North 
Atlantic allies. Here again, however, con- 
sent of Congress would be needed, for this 
would almost certainly involve major 
changes in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 


Mr. HUMPHREY subsequently said: 
Mr. President, last night the Secretary of 
State spoke to the American people re- 
garding the prospects for disarmament. 
The Secretary's statement was a con- 
structive and forthright presentation of 
the problem of disarmament facing the 
United States and other countries today. 
It was, I believe, important for the Sec- 
retary to speak to the American people, 
and indirectly to the people of the world, 
at this time to clarify—and I underscore 
clarify—United States intentions re- 
garding one of the most vital problems 
of our time. The American people must 
be kept informed and consulted as to 
what is being proposed by their Presi- 
dent and his advisers on the control and 
reduction of armaments. I think such 
reports should be given from time to 
time when the situation rants it. I 
hope the radio talk of last night was not 
a unique discussion but that it will be 
repeated. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Sub- 
committee on Disarmament has been 
given careful consideration to the pro- 
posals of the United States and other 
Nations on disarmament. Mr. President, 
this subcommittee has been looking into 
disarmament problems for the past 2 
years and expects to issue a report soon 
on its findings to date. The subcom- 
mittee has been studying the proposals 
outlined by Mr. Dulles, but has not yet 
given any endorsements, suggestions, or 
criticisms of them. 

The report will speak for itself when 
it is finally presented, and comments 
such as I am making now are in the per- 
son of a Senator, rather than in behalf 
of the subcommittee as an arm of the 
Senate. The report will treat with ade- 
quate stockpiles, limitations on testing, 
and the future flow of fissionable ma- 
terial into weapon manufacture, among 
other subjects. 

Mr. Dulles made a constructive state- 
ment on a complicated subject in a lim- 
ited amount of time. Because of the 
time limitation he had to omit some 
points which to me are important. Some 
of these points, in my opinion, are: 

(a) United States disarmament policy 
has emphasized the need to prevent a 
surprise attack by the Soviet Union on 
the United States and other Free World 
countries. A key proposal of this coun- 
try, as explained by Mr. Dulles, is geared 
to prevent attack by the Soviet Union. 
It does not, however, cover specifically 
an attack by another Communist nation 
on countries in the Free World. There- 
fore, the problem of limited wars would 
still be one with which we must be con- 
cerned. Obviously, we must be prepared 
for such an eventuality. 

(b) Another main part of United 
States policy is the control of nuclear 
weapons. If the Soviet Union accepted 
our proposals on the control of nuclear 
weapons it will become vital that the 
United States have a clear program for 
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the deterrence of war of all types. If 
a limited war began, we cannot rely on 
the one hand on the conquest of massive 
retaliation, even if a disarmament agree- 
ment left us with a large stockpile of 
nuclear weapons. On the other hand we 
must not get ourselves into the positien 
of permitting the Communists to nibble 
away at the Free World. A disarmament 
agreement must take these problems into 
account. I hope that in future reports 
to the American people these grave, com- 
plex problems will be discussed. 

(c) In this connection, the parts of 
the United States proposals on man- 
power and conventional armaments raise 
the most serious questions as to the 
future of United States security. I ex- 
pect to go into these matters at a later 
time, but I would like now to stress that 
we appear to be rapidly diminishing our 
strength in conventional weapons and 
military manpower. A disarmament 
agreement should not reduce this 
strength relative to the Communist bloc. 
Inspection and control of armed forces 
and conventional armaments will be diffi- 
cult and we should not enter into agree- 
ments to reduce them unless the control 
mechanism is adequate. 

(d) Mr. Dulles was not clear on how 
many countries would be involved in a 
first step disarmament agreement. I 
would remind my friends that the So- 
viet Union is not the only Communist 
country which is capable of starting a 
war. In fact, in recent years we have 
seen how much destruction certain Com- 
munist countries can inflict. 

(e) Mr. Dulles rightly stressed the im- 
portance of NATO and the countries of 
‘Western Europe in any disarmament 
agreement. Unfortunately, he did not 
mention that there are many other areas 
of the world which are interested and 
concerned about armaments and dis- 
armaments and in which tension exists. 
These areas must not be forgotten as 
the United States plans its program for 
achieving peace throughout the world. 
This is true in a military, political, and 
psychological sense. Mr. President, all 
nations have a stake in disarmament. 
In Asia, particularly, we must consult 
with those countries with whom we have 
close ties and which have offered con- 
structive and worthwhile suggestions for 
curbing the threat of war. 

Mr. MORTON subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I was privileged to hear the 
Secretary of State last night address the 
Nation over the facilities of television 
and radio. I understand the minority 
leader [Mr. KNOwWLAND]I has already 
placed in the Recorp a copy of the Sec- 
retary’s remarks. 

I wish to comment on only one point 
which the Secretary developed last night. 
The Secretary emphasized the impor- 
tance of nuclear tests to the security of 
the United States. He also pointed out 
‘that we could undertake the 10-month 
suspension of these tests without en- 
dangering our security. 

Ten months is the normal cycle in the 
conduct of groups or series of tests. We 
would continue all the complex and time 
consuming preparations for the tests 
during the moratorium period. The 
tests would be resumed at the end of 10 
months, unless sufficient progress should 
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have been made to assure the prevention 
of a surprise nuclear attack. 

It seems clear to me that Russia will 
only initiate a nuclear attack if her 
leaders believe that such an attack will 
quickly destroy the power of the West to 
retaliate. It seems equally clear that 
this condition can only come about if 
the attack is staged as a complete sur- 
prise. If during the 10-month suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests accommodations 
can be worked out so that it becomes im- 
possible to launch a massive surprise at- 
tack, then indeed the world will have 
made progress. 

We must bring to this problem of dis- 
armament imagination, as well as cau- 
tion. As the Secretary said last night: 

The risks of seeking to move forward are 
far less than the risks of being frightened 
into immobility. 


I commend the Secretary of State for 
his able, timely, and penetrating pres- 
entation of United States disarmament 
policy. 


THE BILLBOARD LOBBY 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a recent 
editorial in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald entitled “The Perfect 
Lobby,” discusses the billboard lobby’s 
campaign against effective legislation to 
protect the public against a rash of 
garish signboards defacing the land- 
scape along the route of the 41,000-mile 
Interstate Highway System. 

As the editorial points out, the bill- 
board lobby’s success in blocking this 
proposed legislation constitutes an ex- 
traordinary record. The editorial states: 

Federal funds will finance 90 percent of 
the cost of the new 41,000-mile Interstate 
Highway System, yet, in the last session of 
Congress, a billboard-control bill was blocked 
on the feeble grounds of States rights.” 
This session, the House has done nothing, 
while in the Senate a measure introduced 
by Senator NEUBERGER has been progressively 
whittled down until it is in some ways only a 
token measure. The Senate bill now pro- 
vides that States agreeing to meet Federal 
roadside standards would earn an additional 
three-fourths of 1 percent in Federal funds. 

After weeks of stalling in a Senate sub- 
committee, when the bill was finally re- 
ported out it was inexplicably linked to a 
dubious proposal to add 7,000 miles to the 
Federal system. The patched-up, botched- 
up, thoroughly watered-down bill now lan- 
guishes before the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee where Chairman CHavez has made no 
move to call a meeting on the bill. In view 
of the civil-rights debate, its chances seem 
pretty bleak. 


Mr. President, I hope that the Wash- 
ington Post’s estimate of the situation is 
wrong. While still a member of the 
Committee on Public Works early in the 

present session, I urged that effective 
billboard-control legislation be reported 
to the Senate at the earliest possible 
time. The bill now before the commit- 
tee is entirely inadequate to do the job, 
and, in offering Federal funds as a car- 
rot to tempt the States like rabbits, it 
adopts an extremely unsound approach. 
Should the bill be reported to the Sen- 
ate, as I hope it will be, I intend to offer 
support amendments to put teeth into 


- billboard business what Mr. 
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There should be a penalty for non- 
compliance rather than a bonus for com- 
pliance. It is usual to provide penalties 
for violations rather than bonuses for 
compliance with the law. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial to which I have referred printed 
in the Recorp following these remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE PERFECT LOBBY 


Students of politics have traditionally 
listed veteran, farm, oil, and private utility 
lobbies as about the most powerful pressure 
groups. The list needs revising. Based on 
the record, the billboard lobby is surely 
entitled to consideration as the most effec- 
tive political fixer on a single legislative 
issue. This lobby and its political helpers 
seemingly have thwarted the clear wish of 
Government officials, highway engineers, 
automobile associations, sportsmen, and just 
about everybody who has ever shuddered 
while driving through a roadway plastered 
with garish signboards. 

It really is an extraordinary record. Fed- 
eral funds will finance 90 percent of the cost 
of the new 41,000-mile Interstate Highway 
System—yet, in the last session of Congress, 
a billboard-control bill was blocked on the 
feeble grounds of States rights. This ses- 
sion, the House has done nothing, while in 
the Senate a measure introduced by Senator 
NEUBERGER has been progressively whittled 
down until it is in some ways only a token 
measure. The Senate bill now provides that 
States agreeing to meet Federal roadside 
standards would earn an additional three- 
fourths of 1 percent in Federal funds. 

After weeks of stalling in a Senate sub- 
committee, when the bill was finally reported 
out it was inexplicably linked to a dubious 


- proposal to add 7,000 miles to the Federal 


system. The patched-up, botched-up, thor- 
oughly watered-down bill now languishes 
before the Senate Public Works Committee 
where Chairman CHavez has made no move 
to call a meeting on the bill. In view of the 
civil-rights debate, its chances seem pretty 
bleak. 

As Carroll Kilpatrick reported recently in 
this newspaper, part of the secret of the bill- 
board lobby's power is that it slickly works 
both sides of the street; business groups 
pressure the conservative minded, while la- 
bor unions soften up the liberal legislators. 
It seems pretty certain that Congress, with 
scarcely a squawk of protest will hand the 
NEUBERGER 
rightly calls a tremendous bonanza—a vast 
captive audience on a tax-built public high- 
way. We wonder how Democratic congres- 
sional leaders will explain this giveaway 
when they again get around to telling the 
people how terrible the Republicans are. 


FOREST ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
one of the best investments which the 
United States makes in the management 
of its wealth of natural resources is the 
construction of forest access roads. The 
importance of this road program, and 
its present inadequacy, are tellingly de- 
scribed in an article in the July 1957 
issue of American Forests by the able 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson}., From the vantage point of 
his position on the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the Senator from Washington 
has been particularly well placed to 
comment on the changes in budget pol- 
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icies which are needed for an economi- 
cal forest-access-road program, 

Along with four other Senators, the 
Senator from Washington and I have 
cosponsored S. 1136, a bill to bring the 
access-road program up to its needed 
size by a series of graduated increases. 
This bill is before the Committee on 
Public Works, on which I am privileged 
to serve. 

In the light of recent recommenda- 
tions from the General Accounting Of- 
fice and in a report of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I wrote the distin- 
guished chairman of the Public Works 
Committee, the senior Senator from 
New Mexico IMr. CuHavez] on July 18, 
1957, to suggest that hearings on access- 
road construction might well be held this 
autumn in the Pacific Northwest, the 
region most intimately concerned with 
this question. The Senator from New 
Mexico very generously approved of my 
suggestion, and we may now look for- 
ward to a committee study this year of 
the matters which the Senator from 
Washington discusses in his excellent 
article in American Forests. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the body of the REC- 
orp the article by the Senator from 
Washington in American Forests, my 
letter to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, and his reply to me. 

There being no objection, the article 
and letters were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


NEEDED: More Access ROADS 


(By Senator Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
of Washington) 

Americans have an avid and growing 
distaste for poor roads. They neither like 
to drive over poor roads, pay for them, nor 
will tolerate them longer than forced to 
do so, 

Approval of the National Highway Act by 
the 84th Congress proved this in my mind. 

Americans look forward to the results this 
national highway program will produce. 
They anxiously await its completion as each 
mile of concrete and blacktopping is applied. 

But only part of the fight is won. Suc- 
cessful as the interstate and intrastate high- 
way expansion program has been, long over- 
due attention is only now being given to 
another little heralded, long suffering, but 
vital national backbone highway service. 

I refer to that vital network of timber 
access roads over which must move heavy 
equipment to halt fire or pestilence on a 
moment’s notice, or proceed in orderly fash- 
ion to harvest ripened trees. 

Frankly, to date, this program has been 
sold short by a Federal policy which permits 
commingling of new construction money 
within a Forest Service budget which also 
pays design, maintenance, and repair costs. 

In one breath, Congress has appropriated 
money to build new timber access roads. 
But seldom—if ever—enough money was ap- 
propriated—directly—to meet the full need. 

Instead, a roundabout approach was used. 
The Forest Service used the appropriated 
money until it ran out. Then it said, in 
effect, to the prospective timber purchaser, 
“The Federal Government can build no 
more access roads this fiscal year—now you 
will have to build the road to the timber 
you are buying.” 

The answer of the timber buyer, in turn, 
had this simple logic, “PN build the road 
but deduct it from the price I pay for the 
timber; and, by the way, since I have to build 
the access road, you, the Federal Govern- 
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ment, should offer me a block of timber for 
sale that is large enough to merit construc- 
tion of the road.” 

The larger the block of timber placed 
on sale, the fewer the number of com- 
panies which could afford to bid, because only 
the larger concerns could finance this type 
of operation. 

So, in addition to paying heavily for tim- 
ber access roads built in this manner by 
having the construction cost deducted from 
the bid price, the Nation paid a further price 
through sharply reduced bid competition. 

For confirmation of this, glance, for ex- 
ample, at the answers I received as a member 
of Senate Appropriations Committee, when I 
questioned Ervin L. Peterson, the Under 
Secretary of Agriculture, at considerable 
length at a recent hearing. 

Peterson had explained how only $11,441,- 
076 of the $30,951,122 fiscal 1956 access road 
budget had actually gone for timber access 
road construction. (According to Peterson, 
$3,376,135 had gone for engineering, $1,684,- 
504 for trail maintenance, $7,500,952 for road 
maintenance, $4,555,652 for bridge replace- 
ment and $2,392,803 for all purpose roads 
and trails.) 

Peterson had taken great care to point 
out that another $23,486,865 in access roads 
had been built by timber operators—those 
who had bought the Federal timber stands. 
So I asked him to tell the committee how 
you secure this road construction.” 

Peterson explained “when it is necessary 
for timber purchasers to build roads in 
order to remove the timber which has been 
sold to them, the Forest Service makes an 
allowance for the estimated cost of such 
road construction in its appraisal to deter- 
mine the advertised price of the timber.” 

“So, in a way,” I answered, “you are us- 
ing funds that would come to the Treasury 
if the roads were financed by appropriated 
funds?” 

Peterson said he wouldn't express it “quite 
the way you have done,” but added, “I do 
agree that regardless of whether the pur- 
chaser builds the roads or the Government 
builds the roads, the expense of the trans- 
portation system necessary to remove the 
timber comes out of the Government.” 

At this point we got into facts and figures 
which showed, quite conclusively, in my 
opinion, that when an expensive road had 
to be constructed to open a block of timber 
for harvesting the Government lost more 
than the cost of the road; it lost much of 
the spirited bidding which could have been 
otherwise expected, because only a large op- 
erator could afford to bid—the smaller op- 
erators had, in effect, been frozen out. 

Only a few days ago, Senate Appropriations 
Committee expressly indicated, through lan- 
guage placed in the Forest Service fiscal 1958 
budget, that a close and continuing study 
should be made. 

The committee has directed the Forest 
Service to produce copies of all 1956-57 tim- 
ber contracts in which it was necessary for 
private timber operators to construct access 
roads before the timber could be cut and 
removed. 

The Appropriations Committee is inter- 
ested in determining exactly what mileage 
is being built by direct appropriations over 
which Congress has direct control and what 
mileage is being built outside the Treasury 
beyond the control of Congress. 

In reality, both those roads built by Gov- 
ernment and by private operator are being 
built with Government funds because the 
private operator merely reduces his bid price 
until the cost of the road construction is 
covered. 

Out of this study, or investigation, per- 
haps an equitable means can be found to 
build the badly needed network of durable, 
workhorse backbone timber access roads 
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which finally can give the small timber 
operator an equal opportunity to compete. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
July 18, 1957. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear DRN NIS: I am writing you with respect 
to S. 1136, introduced by Senators MORSE, 
MAGNUSON, MURRAY, MANSFIELD, JACKSON, and 
me, to increase the authorization for Federal 
construction of timber access roads, 

I know that you have long had great in- 
terest in our national forests, both as chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Works and 
as a member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. Thus, I was very pleased to see the 
recommendations of the Appropriations 
Committee which are set forth in detail on 
page 24 of this committee's report on H. R. 
5189, the fiscal 1958 appropriation bill for 
the Department of Interior and related agen- 
cies, including the Forest Service. Among its 
substantive findings, this report states that 
“it is the view of the committee that the 
Department and the appropriate legislative 
committees should review the timber access 
road needs to determine if it is in the in- 


-terest of the Government to finance a greater 


portion of the total program from direct ap- 
propriations. * * * In reviewing this matter 
the Department and the committees should 
give consideration to the advisability of 
separate authorizations and appropriations 
for construction, maintenance, and engineer- 
ing services for roads constructed by timber 
purchasers.” 

I believe that these recommendations re- 
flect some of the substantial questions and 
suggestions brought up in the committee by 
Senator Macnuson, who is also a cosponsor 
of S. 11886. I also understand that the Comp- 
troller General, whose recommendations are 
quoted by the Appropriations Committee, 
has reported favorably on this timber access- 
road bill, which is pending before our Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

No hearings have yet been held on S. 
1136. In the light of the recommendations 
cited above, and the general urgency of the 
access-road problem to the multiple-use 
forest programs, particularly in the West, I 
would like to suggest to you, as chairman of 
the Public Works Committee, that the Sub- 
committee on Public Roads be authorized to 
hold hearings on our forest-roads programs 
during the forthcoming recess of the Con- 
gress, including field hearings in the Pacific 
Northwest, where access roads to the national 
forests are of such special importance. 

If you agree that such hearings ought to 
be held this autumn by the Subcommittee on 
Public Roads, it would, of course, be my hope 
that Senator ALBERT GORE would be able to 
preside as chairman. As a member of the 
subcommittee, I would be pleased to be 
present and available for such hearings. If 
you approve the holding of the hearings, I 
shall be glad to work with Senator GORE 
and other interested Senators in preparing 
an itinerary of locations convenient for the 
committee, where the problems under con- 
sideration are of particular interest. 

You may recall that the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs held extensive 
hearings 2 years ago on Federal timber sales 
policies, which resulted in several significant 
findings and recommendations including the 
subject of timber access. We were greatly 
aided at that time by having available to us 
Mr. Robert Wolf, of the staff of the Comp- 
troller General, who has been on loan to the 
Interior Committee. Mr. Wolf has had much 
experience in forestry, mostly in the West, 
and is thoroughly acquainted with forest- 
road matters. 
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I believe it would be of real value in the 
Public Works Committee's consideration of 
these matters to have Mr. Wolf's services, 
and I am confident this could be arranged 
with the Interior Committee and the General 
Accounting Office. 

I hope you will find it possible for our com- 
mittee to schedule these hearings, and I 
shall be glad to discuss with you further any 
questions or thoughts you may have con- 
cerning this suggestion. 

With kind regards, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
July 20, 1957. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dick: With reference to your letter 
of July 18 with respect to S. 1136, may I say 
that your suggestion about holding hear- 
ings in the Forest Service States of the West 
meets with my approval. 

I am consulting members of the Public 
Works Committee as to their available time 
after Congress adjourns and hope that hear- 
ings can be arranged. 

With personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senator. 


SUPPORT BY AMERICAN BUSINESS 
LEADERS FOR FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
the House of Representative makes 
ready to vote on the vital bill for Fed- 
eral aid to schools, it may be appropriate 
that some of us on the other side of the 
Capitol do all we can to bolster and for- 
tify those who are fighting in behalf of 
a crucial program for the children, 
teachers, and parents of America. 

This can best be accomplished today, 
in my opinion, by including in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp a splendid editorial 
from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 23, 1957, as well as a 
most encouraging advertisement which 
occupied nearly all of page A23 of that 
same newspaper. 

I refer to the advertisement as “en- 
couraging” because it effectively refutes 
the false claims of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce that almost all of 
American business opposes Federal aid 
to schools. The title of the advertise- 
ment is “A Joint Statement by Business 
Leaders on Behalf of an Emergency Pro- 
gram of School Construction.” The dis- 
play then gives solid and documented 
reasons why the very modest and al- 
ready modified bill before the House of 
Representatives should become law, if 
the Nation’s educational obligations are 
to be fulfilled. 

All of the business leaders indorsing 
the advertisement will appear with 
ad itself, but a few of their names wi 
demonstrate the caliber of the people 
who have thus been willing to break 
away from the reactionary leadership of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. They include Frank Stanton, 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System; Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Association of America; 
William Benton, former United States 
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Senator and president of Encyclopedia 
Britannica; Walt Disney, the famous 
head of Walt Disney Productions; Doro- 
thy Shaver, president of Lord & Tay- 
lor; William C. Foster, executive vice 
president of Olin-Mathieson Chemical 
Corp.; Barry Bingham, president of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal; Gardner 
Cowles, chairman of the board of Cowles 
periodicals; and many other business 
leaders too numerous to detail in my 
brief remarks. 

I wish to commend and laud these 
men and women who have had the ini- 
tiative and the understanding to disas- 
sociate themselves from the opposition 
to Federal aid to schools which has been 
expressed by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Enlightened busi- 
ness leadership will advance capitalism; 
backward and oppressive business lead- 
ership can only destroy our system. The 
men and women who have signed this 
advertisement realize that adequate edu- 
cation and good schools are essential to 
@ prosperous and strong United States 
of America. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Washington Post editorial, entitled 
“Children’s Rights,” and the aforemen- 
tioned advertisement appear, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the advertisement were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of July 23, 1957] 
CHILDREN’S RIGHTS 

Although it has been overshadowed by the 
civil-rights controversy, Federal aid to educa- 
tion—which might accurately be called a 
children’s rights bill—is once more before 
Congress. The simple aim of this bill is to 
provide Federal financial grants to States in 
order to help them meet the crucial need for 
new school buildings. The country's public 
schools have been so long neglected and the 
school-age population has so far outstripped 
existing classroom capacity that a heroic 
effort must be made to meet the needs of 
children seeking an education in the years 
immediately ahead. These facts are set forth 
in detail in the page advertisement of the 
American Parents Committee appearing else- 
where in this newspaper today. Decent 
schooling is an elementary right of Ameri- 
can children. Great numbers of children 
will be denied this right if a Federal aid to 
school-construction program is not adopted 
by Congress before adjournment. 

Despite formidable hurdles in its path, an 
effective school-aid bill can be written into 
law during the present session of Congress on 
two conditions. One condition is that the 
House, which will take up the measure first, 
reject the specious and irrelevant race rider 
which Representative Apam CLAYTON POWELL 
tacked onto the bill last year. This attempt 
to use Federal aid as a means of compelling 
school integration was a mischievous in- 
trusion from the beginning, for the problem 
has been properly left to the courts. It is all 

the more out of place in a school-construc- 
tion measure at this time because integra- 
tion enforcement is being debated in the 
civil-rights bill. 

The second condition requisite to enact- 
ment of school aid is clear and effective sup- 
port from the White House. President Eisen- 
hower has spoken in behalf of the measure, 
but his support has seemed partial and un- 
impassioned. If he wants it enacted into law, 
he will have to treat it as legislation of ma- 
jor importance and rally Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress behind it. The rights of the 
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Nation’s children deserve no less from the 
President of the United States. 
From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 23, 1957] 


A JOINT STATEMENT BY BUSINESS LEADERS ON 
BEHALF OF AN EMERGENCY PROGRAM OF 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS TO 
BUSINESS 


The public schools are important to busi- 
ness primarily for three reasons: 

(1) Fundamentally anything which is im- 
portant to the welfare of the United States is 
important to business. Obviously business 
and industry can flourish only as the Nation 
flourishes. In this era when nations depend 
upon scientists and skilled manpower for 
their very survival, the public schools are 
the underlying structure upon which our 
whole defense system rests. In the long run 
the United States can be no stronger than its 
system of public education. 

(2) Another stake which American busi- 
ness and industry have in the public schools 
stems from the fact that businesses and in- 
dustries depend more on literate, competent 
workers and less on unskilled labor than 
ever before. The trend in this direction, ac- 
celerates every year. A good American school 
system is essential to educate the youth 
needed to carry on the businesses and indus- 
tries of today and tomorrow. 

(3) A variety of studies have shown that 
the level of economic prosperity in any na- 
tion is closely related to that nation’s level 
of education. Educated people can produce 
more; they therefore earn more; and as a 
result they buy more. 


THE CRITICAL CONDITION OF OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


For these and other reasons, American 
businessmen are deeply concerned about the 
state of public education in the United 
States. An examination of the facts shows 
that although great progress has been made, 
the schools have been unable to keep pace 
with the job that they need to do. Because 
there was little school construction during 
the depression of the 1930's and during 
World War II. and particularly because of the 
extremely high birthrate during and since 
the war, a drastic shortage of school build- 
ings has developed. 

Actually education in the United States is 
in a critical condition. A large percentage 
of our classrooms are much too overcrowded 
for effective teaching. Classes are being 
held in schools that are firetraps, and in 
basements, barns, and garages. And even 
more serious is the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of children have to attend school 
on a part-time basis—on double, even triple 
shifts. It is estimated that approximately 
a third of a million new classrooms (which 
will cost about $11 billion to build) are 
needed now to house adequately our 38 
million schoolchildren. And in each suc- 
ceeding year an additional 50,000 new class- 
rooms (which will cost approximately 81.— 
750,000,000) will be needed just to keep up 
with the increasing school-age population. 

In the past money for school construction 
has been provided by the local communities 
themselves, usually with some help from 
State governments. The very existence of the 
huge shortage of school buildings demon- 
strate that the financial mechanisms of the 
past have been outmoded, Currently three- 
quarters of all taxes are collected by the 
Federal Government, and consequently many 
States and communities simply do not have 
enough money left to pay for the schools 
they need. 

WE RECOMMEND 


We consequently believe that an emer- 
gency program of school construction, fi- 
nanced in part by the Federal Government, 
must be undertaken, State and local gov- 
ernments must, of course, continue their 
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efforts to pay as much as they can, but the 
help of the Federal Government is definitely 
needed. 

The last session of Congress voted a long- 
term highway program, appropriating an av- 
erage of about $3 billion a year to help 
the States to build them. The Federal 
Government also gives the States hundreds 
of millions a year to help them to build 
hospitals, airports, agricultural research 
centers, forest-fire stations, etc. We believe 
that schools are of at least equal national 
importance. 

It has been demonstrated repeatedly that 
with the proper legislative safeguards, the 
Federal Government can be prevented from 
interfering in the management of schools 
even though it is helping to finance their 
construction. For many years there has 
been Federal aid for the land-grant col- 
leges, the school lunch program, for voca- 
tional and home economics education, 
schools in federally affected areas, as well as 
the multi-billion-dollar educational bene- 
fits in the now-expired GI bill of rights, 
and there have been no complaints about 
Federal control or interference. 

For the past decade there have been in- 
numerable studies and much debate con- 
cerning the need for an emergency program 
of Federal aid for school construction. As 
a result virtually all leaders in the field of 
education agree that such a program is a 
necessity. The extent of this agreement 
was dramatized at the White House Con- 
ference on Education held in Washington in 
1955. Leaders of both political parties are 
unanimous in calling for such a program. 

We believe that the time for debate has 
ended and that the time for firm action 
has come. We therefore urge speedy passage 
of legislation enabling the Federal Govern- 


ment to participate in an emergency pro- 


gram of school construction. 

(Signatures below do not commit others 
in the business firms with which the signers 
are associated.) 

Eric Johnston, president of the Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America and former presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C.; Frank 
Stanton, president, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc., New York; R. H. West, chairman 
of the board, Irving Trust Co., New York; 
Walt Disney, chairman of the board, Walt 
Disney Productions, president, Disneyland, 
Inc., Burbank, Calif. Sidney J. Wein- 
berg, senior partner, Goldman Sachs & 
Co., New York, N. .; Nathan Cum- 
mings, chairman of the board, Consoli- 
dated Foods Corp., Chicago, III.; Hugh B. 
Patterson, Jr., publisher, Arkansas Gazette, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Ernest Kanzler, vice chair- 
man of the board, Universal-C. I. T. Credit 
Corp., Detroit, Mich.; William Benton, chair- 
man of the board of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Jacob Blaustein, 
president, American Trading & Production 
Corp., Baltimore, Md.; James F. Brownlee, 
partner, J. H. Whitney & Co., New York, 
N. X.; Bernard F. Gimbel, chairman of the 
board, Gimbel Bros., New York; Harry Scher- 
man, chairman of the board, Book-of-the- 
Month Club, New York; Barry Bingham, 
president, the Courier-Journal and the 
Louisville Times, Louisville, Ky.; Abe Plough, 
president, Plough, Inc., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Stanley Marcus, president, Neiman-Marcus 
Co., Dallas, Tex.; Lawrence Valenstein, chair- 
man of the board, Grey Advertising Agency, 
Inc., New York, N. V.; H. T. Warshow, vice 
president and director, National Lead Co., 
New York; Louis J. Nelson, Geoffrey Wade 
Advertising, Chicago, Ill.; Edward Rose, pres- 
ident, Rose-Derry Co., Newton, Mass.; Robert 
H. Levi, president of the Hecht Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Frederick Machlin, president, the 
Armstrong Rubber Co., West Haven, Conn.; 
David Tishman, chairman, Tishman Realty & 
Construction Co., New York; Gardner Cowles, 
president, Des Moines (Iowa) Register and 
Tribune and Look magazine. 
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Harold P. Kurzman, president, Lily of 
France, Inc., New York, N. V.; M. H. Blinken, 
president, Stein’s Stores, Inc., New York, 
N. V.; Harold Bache, senior partner, Bache 
& Co., New York, N. T.; Allen L. Brassell, 
president, United States Testing Co., Inc., 
Hoboken, N. J.; Max L. Grant, president, 
Grant Money Meters Co.; president, Grant 
Supply Co., Providence, R. I.; J. Ballard Ath- 
erton, president, Hawailan Telephone Co., 
Honolulu, T. H.; James H. Stone, president, 
The Stone Oil Co.; president, Oil Producers 
Service Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio; Robert Z. 
Greene, president, The Rowe Corp.; chair- 
man, executive committee, Automatic Can- 
teen Company of America, New York, N. Y.; 
James H. Becker, president, A. G. Becker & 
Co., Chicago, III.; L'Huillier S. Sheaf, 
president, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., New 
York; A. M. Sonnabend, president, Hotel Cor- 
poration of America, Boston, Mass.; William 
E. Levis, director, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
Toledo, Ohio.; Samuel B. Lincoln, chairman 
of the board, Lockwood Green Engineers, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.; E. H. Kimball, vice 
president, Parade Publications, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; A. J. Baird, president, Baird- 
Ward Printing Co., Inc., Nashville, Tenn.; 
Joseph S. Stern, chairman of the board, The 
United States Shoe Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Alfred B. Geiger, president, W. F. Hall Print- 
ing Co. and Chicago Rotoprint Co., Chicago, 
III.; William C. Foster, executive vice presi- 
dent, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Edgar Kobak, business con- 
sultant, New York, N. V.; C. K. Blandin, 
president, Blandin Paper Co., Grand Rapids, 
Minn.; S. Abbot Smith, president, Thomas 
Strahan Co.; director, Sheraton Corpora- 
tion of America, Weston, Mass.; O. C. Tan- 
ner, president, O. C. Tanner Jewelry Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Edwin J. Putzell, Jr., cor- 
poration secretary, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Fink, chairman of the 
board, Pennsylvania Sand Glass Corp.; presi- 
dent, Southern Hotel Corp., Baltimore, Md.; 
Robert Finkelstein, president, Jacob Finkel- 
stein & Sons, Inc., Woonsocket, R. I.; Simon 
Ottinger, vice president, United States Ply- 
wood Corp., New York; Walter Rothschild, 
chairman of the board, Abraham & Straus, 
Brooklyn, N. V.; Robert L. Goldman, presi- 
dent, Independent Lithograph Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; A. Wilfred May, executive edi- 
tor, The Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 
New York, N. v.; Edward L. Bernays, counsel 
on public relations, New York, N. Y.; Dr. 
William Menninger, executive director, The 
Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans. 

Frederick W. Spiegel, vice president, 
Spiegel, Inc., Chicago, III.; Edward D. Felten- 
stein, president, Commerce Loan Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Melvin C. Pierce, president, 
Pierce Pre-Cooked Foods, Inc., Moorefield, 
W. Va.; Franklin J. Lunding, chairman of the 
board, Jewel Tea Co., Inc., Chicago; Dorothy 
Shaver, president, Lord & Taylor, New York, 
N. Y.; Bernard V. Buonanno, general 
manager, Metro Atlantic, Inc., Centerdale, 
R. I.; William L. Batt, business consultant, 
former resident, S. K. F. Industries, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Irwin Miller, chairman, Cum- 
mins Engine Co., Inc,; chairman, Union 
Starch & Refining Co., Columbus, Ind.; 
Ernest O. Machlin, president, Art Color 
Printing Co., Dunellen, N. J.; J. Spencer 
Love, chairman, Burlington Industries, Inc., 
Greensboro, S. C.; Richard W. Lawrence Jr., 
president, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., New 
York, N. X.; Herbert R. Abeles, president, 
Abeles-Lewit Co., Inc., N. X.; Samuel H. 
Korn, vice president and treasurer, Bangor 
Mills, Inc., Bangor, Pa.; Edward Bransten, 
vice president, M. J. B. Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Ralph Lazarus, executive vice presi- 
dent, Federated Department Stores, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Lewis H Avery, president, 
Avery-Knodel, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Ralph 
McQuaid Jr., vice president, Westgate-Cali- 
fornia Tuna Package Co., San Diego, Calif.; 
Richard L. Griggs, former president, Northern 
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Minnesota National Bank of Duluth, Minn., 
and director of the Greyhound Corp., and the 
Minnesota Power & Light Co.; Roland H. 
Guinzburg, president, I. B. Kleinert Co., New 
York, N. V.; vice president, College Point 
National Bank, College Point, N. Y.; Ralph 
B. Johnson, administrative vice president, 
Hawaiian Electric Co., Honolulu, T. H.; 
Madison H. Lewis, director; The Borden Co., 
New York, N. X.; George J. Hecht, president, 
Parents’ Institute, Inc., and publisher, 
Parents’ Magazine, New York, N. Y. 

(Inserted by the American Parents Com- 
mittee, Inc., Washington, D. C.) 


PUBLIC HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
THE IMPACT OF CIGARETTES 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
believe all possible information concern- 
ing cigarettes and human health should 
be available to the American people. 
The public is entitled to the truth, par- 
ticularly if excessive and indiscriminate 
use of cigarettes can be regarded in any 
way as a causative factor in inciting the 
terrible disease known as cancer of the 
lung. 

A fair, thorough, and factual analysis 
of this entire issue appeared in the New 
York Sunday Times of July 21, 1957, un- 
der the byline of staff writer, William M. 
Blair. The title of the article was “Huge 
Tobacco Industry Again on the Defen- 
sive.” Mr. Blair reported my own bill 
to take tobacco out from under its priv- 
ileged status in price-support payments 
and soii-bank contracts, and he discussed 
the efforts of the tobacco industry to re- 
tain its customers through extensive ad- 
vertising programs. 

In the Washington Sunday Star for 
July 21, 1957, was published an article 
entitled “Some Abatement in Britain,” 
which sold of the campaign by the Brit- 
isn Ministry of Health to have local 
health authorities inform the British 
public of the health risks involved in 
smoking. 

In the thought that these stories im- 
part much useful and essential informa- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that they appear in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of July 21, 1957] 
Huce TOBACCO INDUSTRY AGAIN ON DEFENSIVE 
(By William M. Biair) 

WASHINGTON, July 20.—After 2 years of 
relative calm, the cigarette-cancer contro- 
versy has been rekindled by the United States 
Public Health Service. 

The Service’s carefully worded announce- 
ment that there was increasing and consist- 
ent evidence that excessive smoking was a 
factor in cancer aroused the tobacco industry 
into a counterattack at a time when it be- 
lieved the issue was dying from lack of 
nourishment. 

A followup Congressional inquiry bids 
fair to giving longer life to sharply differing 
views on the subject. The Senate received 
a bill this wee to cut off Federal farm price 
supports and soil bank payments to tobacco 
growers. It was spurred by the belief that 
there was a ridiculous element in the Pub- 
lic Health Service’s cautioning Americans 
about smoking while the Government spent 
money to support tobacco production. 

QUICK REACTION 


Congress also heard the suggestion that 
cigarette manufacturers be required to paste 
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a label in each package saying the product 
might cause cancer, 

The tobacco manufacturing industry re- 
acted quickly, matching statement for 
statement in and out of Congress. The in- 
dustry finds itself back on the defensive at 
a time when Americans are reaching for more 
cigarettes after reaching for fewer between 
1953 and 1955. 

The industry is dominated by 6 companies 
with 98 percent of the tobacco business. The 
American Tokacco Co. is the leader with an 
estimated 30 percent of the business, fol- 
lowed by R. J. Reynolds with 26 percent. 


The others are Liggett & Myers, 16 percent; 


Brown-Williamson, 12 percent; Philip Morris, 
9 percent; and P. Lorillard, 5 percent. 

These companies own most of the 50 
cigarette factories un the country. There are 
some 2,000 cigar factories whose individual 
business is small. In addition, there are 
about 300 other factories engaged in tobacco 
processing. 


INDUSTRY EMPLOYMENT 


These factories employ about 500,000 per- 
sons in processing products with a retail 
value of $5,600,000,000 and a value to some 
3 million persons on 700,000 farms of $1,200,- 
000,000. The trade estimates 1,300,000 per- 
sons are engaged in wholesale and retail 
outlets, but this covers all types of sellers, 
including employees of drugstores and other 
establishments dispensing other products as 
well as tobacco. 

About four-fifths of the tobacco crop goes 
into the making of cigarettes. Tobacco 
ranks near the top in cash value among farm 
crops, but near the bottom in acreage. 
Grown from New Hampshire to Florida and 
as far west as Minnesota, tobacco comes in 
many different kinds and varieties of leaf. 
Nearly all leading brands of cigarettes now 
are blends, with mixtures varying in the 
amount of flue-cured leaf, burley, and Turk- 
ish tobacco. They also contain a moistener 
and some a flavoring. 

Cigarette manufacturers, engaged in a hot 
competitive fight among themselves as well 
as warding off the cancer issue, are reluctant. 
to disclose their secrets. 

Nevertheless, a dramatic change is taking 
place in the industry. Filter cigarettes are 
using less tobacco. A new process of using 
stems and pieces that formerly were thrown 
away is gaining in the trade. This means 
more profits as sales soar. 

In its latest tobacco report, the Agriculture 
Department noted that while cigarette out- 
put was running 3 percent above 1955-56, 
indications were that the utilization of flue- 
cured and burley tobaccos had not increased. 

“More cigarettes are being manufactured 
per pound of leaf tobacco than formerly,” 
the Department said. Filter-tip cigarettes, 
which continue to gain, take less tobacco per 
cigarette than those without filters. The 
use of processed tobacco sheet and stems and 
more efficient machinery also make it pos- 
sible to get more cigarettes from a given 
quantity of leaf tobacco.” 

The new process involves grinding stems, 
fragments, and broken and inferior leaves. 
The particles are mixed with a binder and 
rolled into a sheet. The sheet is dried and 
shredded and blended with higher-grade to- 
baccos for cigarettes. This process has be- 
come known as homogenization. Some esti- 
mates place the cut in tobacco costs as high 
as 50 percent. Some trade spokesmen con- 
tend that this manmade leaf is milder and 
more favorable than natural leaf because the 
blending can be controlled. 

MAKERS RETICENT 

Tobacco growers’ fears over the increasing 
use of homogenized tobacco brought a Con- 
gressional hearing last year, but manufac- 
turers were extremely reticent about the new 
process. 

According to estimates, three-quarters of 
the cost to the manufacturer of a cigarette 
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goes for tobacco. Since filtertips take less 
tobacco and can be made with processed 
sheets, but sell for more per pack than non- 
filters, the manufacturers stand to save con- 
siderable money. 

The filter elements cost only a fraction of 
the same amount of tobacco. 

The Agriculture Department also reported 
there had been a reduction in the length and 
circumference of cigarettes with the intro- 
duction of filtertips. It estimated that 
based on lengths and sizes manufacturers 
saved from 7 to 14 percent in tobacco in a 
filtertip. 

In 20 years the price of cigarettes has risen 
from 13 cents a pack to 25 cents on the 
average. Taxes are taking a bigger slice than 
before. The Federal excise tax is 8 cents a 
pack and States add an average of nearly 
4 cents. The industry estimates tobacco com- 
panies pay $2,200,000,000 annually in direct 
taxes and $500 million in corporate and other 
taxes, 

TOP IN ADVERTISING 


Contrary to public belief, the industry in- 
sists it spends less than a fourth as much 
for advertising as for tobacco, but the Big 
Six of the industry rank at the top of lead- 
ing national advertisers in all mediums. 

The advertising has shifted with the pub- 
lic winds over the years. Previously the 
emphasis was on health, with such slogans 
as “Guards against throat scratch” and “Safe 
for your T-zone.” Those catch phrases led 
to conflict with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which 2 years ago laid down a guide 
to its staff in judging cigarette advertising. 
The guide included cautions against claims 
of medical approval, references to the effect 
of smoking on nerves, noses and other parts 
of the human body and claims on nicotine 
and tar content. 

This guide followed the first impact of 
the cancer controversy. The manufacturers 
shifted tactics. Now the emphasis is on 
pleasure and taste. Some students of the 
business say that the cancer problem threw 
scare into the industry from which it has 
not yet fully recovered. 


[From the Washington Star of July 21, 1957] 
SMOKE ABATEMENT IN BRITAIN 


In England, as in the United States, there 
is growing concern over evidence that cigar- 
ette smoking is a primary cause of lung can- 
cer. By providing local health authorities 
with posters proclaiming findings on the 
cigarette-cancer relationship, the British 
Government has taken one small step toward 
cfficial discouragement of smoking, and there 
is much discussion as to whether it should 
go further. Condensed below is a recent 
article from The Economist exploring some 
of the possibilities and pitfalls of govern- 
ment action in this field. 

About 6 or 7 cigarettes a day are smoked, 
on the average, by the adult population of 
Great Britain. Since about two-thirds of 
men are cigarette smokers and rather more 
than one-third of women, the smoking popu- 
lation gets through about a dozen cigarettes 
a day. 

Between the wars the amount of tobacco 
consumed in the form of cigarettes doubled; 
and since the beginning of the second war, 
total expenditure on cigarettes (at constant 
prices) has increased by about a third. 

Looking back, the social historian of the 
next century will regard cigarette smoking as 
the great vice of this age, just as the 18th 
Century is now associated with the drinking 
of port and gin. 

There are fashions in vice as in most 
other things, and it may be that, left to 
itself, cigarette smoking would fall into a 
decline and be replaced by a far worse 
habit—swallowing tranquilizers, for instance. 
But cigarette smoking is not to be allowed 
to die a natural death. 
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MOUNTING PRESSURE ON OFFICIALDOM 


Slowly, but surely, officialdom in this as 
in other countries is going to be forced to 
try to hurry its death along—as a result of 
the apparent connection between the steady 
increase in cigarette smoking over the last 
generation and the frightening increase in 
deaths from lung cancer over the last 10 


ears. 

7 The British Government's reliance on local 
health authorities to inform the public of 
the risks of smoking so that people can 
make up their own minds whether to give 
up or not, will be widely regarded here as 
about the least it could decently do. 

Should the Government have gone fur- 
ther? Any official campaign to reduce smok- 
ing starts off on an entirely different footing 
from other campaigns in the interests of 
health or safety. 

In diphtheria immunization, mass X-ray 
for discovering tuberculosis, road accidents, it 
is not just the life or health of one person 
that is at stake; infectious diseases and road 
accidents affect the community as a whole. 

Now for the first time, the Government is 
taking action to counter a disease that is of 
direct concern only to the individual. 

There is a question of personal freedom 
here—or rather of treating smokers as 
adults, and also a nagging question of prece- 
dents for the future. 

If—and it is not impossible—a direct con- 
nection is definitely established between a 
high fat diet and deaths from coronary 
disease of middle-aged men, are we going 
to be officially warned against eating butter 
and cream? If so, where will it all end? 

In these different circumstances, the Gov- 
ernment cannot be blamed for walking 
warily, and it is because of these different 
circumstances that pleas for bans on smok- 
ing in cinemas, in certain forms of transport 
and elsewhere should be regarded dispas- 
sionately. 

There are, and have always been, reasons 
for banning smoking in public places—rea- 
sons of nuisance to nonsmokers and reasons 
of public health, for smoke provokes cough- 
ing; the case for a ban in cinemas is more 
widely conceded abroad than it is here, But 
the rise in lung cancer mortality adds noth- 
ing to these reasons. 

For the young, on the other hand, differ- 
ent considerations do arise. At the age of 
15, they cannot be expected to appreciate 
the risks of dying from lung cancer in their 
40's, 50’s or 60s. 

If specific bans would help to discourage 
the young from starting smoking, they 
should be considered. At the moment, all 
that can be said is that diminished oppor- 
tunities might well reduce the amount of 
smoking—just as diminished opportunities 
have been shown to reduce other forms of 
vice—without stopping it altogether. 


SUBTLE STEPS NEEDED 


So far as young and old are concerned, the 
cigarette habit would be more likely to be 
drastically modified, in the long run, by 
subtler means. The case for increasing the 
tax on cigarettes, and reducing it on cigars 
and pipe tobacco, would be a good one—but 
for the fact that its immediate effect on 
cigarette smoking might merely be to make 
more people roll their own. 

If the tobacco manufacturers take the 
present threat to their industry seriously, 
which they have not yet sufficiently done, 
they may gradually suggest to consumers 
that pipe smoking is more manly than cig- 
arette smoking (though not, with suitable 
modifications, unfeminine). 

If Hollywood takes up the idea, the ideal 
man may be depicted as a Baldwinesque 
figure, with pipe always in hand or mouth. 

In the meantime, the Government for its 
part should not allow itself to be pushed 
too hastily, and too far away, from the fence 
it has begun to climb down from so cau- 
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tiously. Nor should smokers fool themselves 
by pretending to believe that the reasons 
why the Government has got off that fence 
do not exist. 


MILITARY PLANNING 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the July issue of the 
United States Naval Institute Proceed- 
ings. 

Because I feel that the issue dealt with 
is extremely important and the treat- 
ment of it by the author, Col. James D. 
Hittle, splendid indeed, I believe it would 
be appropriate to bring the article to the 
attention of the Senate. 

Colonel Hittle, who is the Com- 
mandant’s Legislative Assistant, is a stu- 
dent of military organization and his- 
tory. In addition to his works on 
national defense organization. Colonel 
Hittle has written a number of fine ar- 
ticles on the strategy and objectives of 
the Soviet Union. 

This article very effectively discusses 
the fundamental military, political, and 
historical reasons why the United States- 
developed defense organization is su- 
perior. Colonel Hittle points out the 
soundness of the National Security Act 
as affirmed by the report and findings of 
the Hoover Commission Task Force on 
National Security. I commend this as 
an informed and objective discussion of 
a vital national concept. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MILITARY PLANNING AT THE SEAT OF 
GOVERNMENT 
(By Col. J. D. Hittle, U. S. Marine Corps) 

One of the most persistent issues of 
modern times is the controversy over de- 
fense organization at the seat of govern- 
ment. 

In essence the issue is a clear-cut one and 
centers on the question of whether or not 
our Nation should discard the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as the top military planning agency 
and replace it with the Prussian-German 
type single chief of staff and supreme gen- 
eral staff system. 

Congress, in writing the National Security 
Act of 1947, as amended, established the JCS 
under law as the top military planning 
agency of government. In that same law 
Congress specially prohibited the adoption 
of the supreme general staff system. De- 
spite that determination, the advocates of 
the supreme high command system have 
continued to criticize the JCS concept and 
to seek to replace it with a form of supreme 
general staff under a single Chief of Staff. 

Avocates of a single chief of staff over the 
Armed Forces of the United States base their 
proposition upon the argument that since 
troops in actual combat require a single 
commander it logically follows that there 
should be a single military commander in 
Washington over all our Nation’s Armed 
Forces. 

This proposition is simple, appealing, and 
superfically logical. But on analysis, its ap- 
peal dwindles and its inherent illogic is dis- 
closed. The attractive simplicity of the ar- 
gument, like any over-simplified thesis, is 
deceptive. It deceives because it offers what 
so many seek—an easy, simple solution to a 
very complicated problem. 
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Mr. Ferdinand Eberstadt, who served as 
Chairman of the Hoover Commission Task 
Force on National Security and who is recog- 
nized as one of the world’s leading authori- 
ties on defense organization, has pointedly 
warned of the dangers in accepting the single 
chief of staff concept in the hope of achiev- 
ing greater strength, harmony, and effi- 
ciency. Pointing out that such hoped-for 
results were not only illusory but that a sin- 
gle chief of staff system would actually 
weaken our defense posture, Mr. Eberstadt 
stated: 

“The arrangement suggested [single chief 
of staff] might, it is true, result in an ap- 
parently more harmonious military estab- 
lishment, but it might also result in a 
weaker one. Whenever there are strong dif- 
ferences of opinion or difficult problems, 
there is a human tendency to seek the one- 
man solution. Our generation has had 
painful opportunities to observe the dangers 
of this course.” 

Accordingly, field or theater commanders 
do not have the responsibility for determin- 
ing our Nation's basic strategy; they merely 
implement it. This points up the very fun- 
damental difference between planning at the 
national and lower levels—planning at the 
seat of Government originates the national 
strategy. Subordinate theater commanders 
carry out such strategy as it applies to their 
respective commands. 

Determination of the basic national strat- 
egy involves the application of the national 
war potential. What a nation should do— 
and can do—is not only a military decision; 
it is a political, industrial, agricultural, and 
economic one as well. 

Such decisions involve the composition of 
military forces, the allocation of material 
and manpower to those forces, the manner 
in which those forces are to be employed 
on a global basis, and the planned coor- 
dination of such effort with allied military 
forces. 

These are all matters of such breadth and 
size as to be fundamentally different from 
planning of theater or combat-unit com- 
manders. No theater or unit commander— 
not even the top generals in Europe or the 
senior admirals in the Pacific in World War 
II—dealt with problems of such strategic 
magnitude and economic implications as 
those which confronted the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in Washington in World War II. 

At the national level, political, industrial, 
economic, and agricultural factors must be 
integrated with the purely military features 
of the plan. At lower levels, the commanders 
do not directly concern themselves with the 
integration of the Nation's industrial poten- 
tial into their specific combat plans. Rather, 
they work with the results of the industrial 
support which is the material allocated to 
their commands in accordance with the basic 
strategic plan formulated at the national 
level. 

Obviously, the decisions as to national 
strategy, involving, compensation of forces 
and industrial-economic requirements, set 
in motion a vast and ponderous military 
effort, an effort so great that it cannot be 
quickly or easily changed. For instance, the 
commitment of all available amphibious 
forces to a certain objective in the Far East 
would not permit withdrawal or diversion to 
a Mediterranean objective except over a con- 
siderable period of time and at the cost of 
changing the whole war plan of both the- 
aters. A war plan that involves a major 
effort in southeast Asia would require dif- 
ferent equipment, hence a different indus- 
trial support program from that for a desert 
operation in north Africa or the Middle 
East. 

This is one reason why basic strategy de- 
cisions as to the conduct of global war must 
be correct decisions to start with. The course 
of global strategy and a supporting industrial 
program cannot be changed except at great 
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risk and cost to the national war effort. For 
that reason, correctness—not speed—of de- 
cision at the national level is of paramount 
importance. Speed of arriving at the deci- 
sion is of secondary or even less importance. 

Such examples serve to illustrate the 
unique problems of military direction at the 
seat of government. Almost as important is 
the difference in magnitude of the problems 
faced at the national level. It is manifest 
that the scope of global war is greater than 
that of any of the combat theaters or indi- 
vidual commands. 

The inescapable and overriding fact is that 
national strategy must be correct, for an 
error in strategy at the national level can 
seldom be rectified. 

Such, however, is not the case at opera- 
tional levels. For example, an error at the 
combat level, although serious, can, by able 
leadership, very often be corrected, with the 
result that such reversal is but a temporary 
setback and does not preclude success of 
the overall national strategy. For instance, 
the German breakthrough in the Battle of 
the Bulge was a serious operational reversal. 
However, the situation was corrected by the 
combat commander of the forces involved. 
This illustrates how an error below the na- 
tional level was rectified in a relatively short 
time, with the result that success of the over- 
all national war plan was not fundamentally 
endangered by that temporary local reversal. 

Although speed is not a primary requisite 
of military planning at the seat of govern- 
ment, the Joint Chiefs of Staff has proved 
itself capable of rapid decision when neces- 
sary. In 1945 the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
altered Pacific strategy by moving up the 
attack on Leyte to 2 months ahead of sched- 
ule. The decision, according to Admiral 
King, was made and the directive was in the 
hands of General MacArthur and Admiral 
Nimitz in 90 minutes. 

A single commander can, and should, make 
the decisions at lower levels, particularly in 
combat. An able man, properly trained, is 
capable of commanding a specific area or 
combat force. But one military commander 
is not capable of directing national overall 
war planning and commanding all of a na- 
tion's forces in a global war. 

The military chief of Army, Navy, Air 
Force, or Marine Corps comes to be head 
of his own service after about 30 years of 
training and experience in his service. He 
cannot be equally expert in the field of the 
other services. Nor can he, at the same 
time, be an authoritative expert in fields of 
agriculture, finance, industry, transportation, 
and the other factors on which a national 
war strategy is based. 

It was recognition of this fact that led the 
late James Forrestal to state: The strategic 
decisions as to the conduct of global war are 
beyond the capacity of any one man, even 
when assisted by a brilliant and competent 
staff.” 

Advocates of a single Chief of Staff fur- 
ther contend their system would improve the 
present Joint Chiefs of Staff system by in- 
creasing the efficiency of military direction 
at the seat of government. 

A brief review of the history of the single 
Chief of Staff system is useful in making an 
analysis of its applicability to the United 
States security organization. 

The single chief of staff concept was a key 
feature of the Prussian-German system of 
high command, which system found its im- 
mediate genesis in the armies of Frederick 
the Great. 

Frederick the Great was, in practice, his 
own single chief of staff. He was head of the 
state and commander of the armed forces. 
Certain facts with respect to his armed forces 
are pertinent in evaluation of appropriate- 
ness of his command system for United 
States purposes. 

(a) His “armed forces“ were army (ground) 
forces, 
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(b) He was not confronted with problems 
of coordinate employment of ground, air, 
and naval forces. 

(c) In Prussia, Frederick was an absolute 
monarch, He was the government. When he 
assumed field command in warfare, his was 
the highest command level; there was no co- 
ordinating higher command at the seat of 
government. He was the Emperor-War 
Lord.” 

(d) Supreme command at the national 
level moved with Frederick. 

(e) The scope of Frederick’s warfare was 
small in comparison to the United States 
global war effort of World War II. 

(f) Frederick the Great, at his greatest vic- 
tory, Leuthen, in 1757, commanded a Prus- 
sian Army of 36,000. This is but slightly 
more than half the number of troops en- 
gaged in the 814 square miles of Iwo Jima 
in World War II. 

There is no question that the single chief 
of staff system was successful in the Prussian 
armies of Frederick. But, those who would 
apply his methods to modern global war 
should recall that the force with which Fred- 
erick won his greatest battle had slightly 
more than the number of men in two present- 
day divisions. 

A single commander still represents the 
proper, and successful, command method for 
combat forces in the field. But history, the 
growth of nations, the development of air 
and naval weapons, and the march of the 
industrial revolution have vastly enlarged 
the scope, complexity, and nature of a na- 
tion’s war effort from what it was under 
Frederick in the mid-18th century. 

The geographic scope and technology of 
warfare has ſwereased faster than a single 
man’s ability to control it. In the days 
of Frederick and his successful use of the 
single chief of staff system one man, astride 
a horse on a slight rise of ground, could 
personally manage and direct a nation’s 
armed forces, 

While the geographical scope and tech- 
nological complications of war continued to 
increase, the single chief of staff—or single 
commander—system failed to keep pace. 
The industrial revolution—and with it war- 
fare—was progressing faster than the abili- 
ties of one-man management. 

Such a situation should have been recog- 
nized by any thoughtful military observer 
of the Napoleonic period. Yet, Napoleon, at 
the zenith of his military genius, was one of 
history's greatest military commanders. 
However, Napoleon was faced with a problem 
that did not confront Frederick—the simul- 
taneous strategic employment of land and 
naval forces. 

Napoleon, victorious on land, did not com- 
prehend sea power or naval problems. The 
result was loss of control of the seas and 
eventual exhaustion of France. Napoleon 
failed to recognize that the single chief of 
staff was a device that Frederick had devel- 
oped for continental European land war- 
fare, and that it was inadequate to the 
requirements of even early 19th century con- 


flict involving both land and sea operations. 


Even under Napoleon's military genius, 
the effectiveness of the single chief of staff 
concept ended at the water's edge. 

Today, with the rapid development of 
aerial weapons and warfare, it can be truly 
said that the effectiveness of the single chief 
of staff concept extends neither beyond the 
water's edge nor beyond the mountain's 


peak. 

The single chief of staff concept is a prod- 
uct of continental land warfare, designed 
and brought to a 19th century high point 
of efficiency by military commanders who 
possessed a land-locked military intellect, 
fighting land-locked battles. 

As to the history of the single chief of staff 
system, the Prussians used it effectively in 
the short wars against Denmark and Austria 
in the latter half of the 19th century. The 
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Franco-Prussian war of 1870 was the latest— 
and last—success of the Prussian single chief 
of staff system. 

All these wars were typical examples of 
the land warfare of continental Europe. 
They were, in a sense, the last of Western 
Europe's small wars, for they were dwarfed 
by the magnitude of World Wars I and II. 

The same kind of Prussian command sys- 
tem that proved so successful in the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870 failed in World War I. 
In that war Germany’s national strategy was 
handicapped by a failure to understand sea 
power. Historians recognize the inability to 
employ properly her powerful surface and 
submarine fleets were major factors in her 
defeat. 

Furthermore, the inadequacies of the 
single chief of staff—national general staff— 
were certainly not limited to a failure to un- 
derstand sea power. Actually, the incompe- 
tence of the German supreme high com- 
mand system was demonstrated virtually 
throughout the entire spectrum of the war. 

This failure to cope with the complexities 
and magnitude of a great modern war effort 
was also illustrated by strategic inflexibility, 
an ivory tower attitude toward actual com- 
bat problems, and a desire to control the 
national economy but an inability to do so. 
In World War II German strategy, still 
‘largely directed according to the Prussian 
command concept, suffered from a misuse 
of sea and air power. The manner in which 
the German supreme command, aided by 
Hitler, stripped the navy of its aviation at 
the critical point in the Battle of the At- 
lantic was good for the Allies, but it was a 
crucial error for the Ge e 

The supreme command system of the 17th 
and 18th century continental warfare had 
proved incapable to the demands of global 
war in the 20th century. 

That Prussian concept of the single chief 
of staff for all the armed forces fails, too, 
because the influence of the industrial rev- 
olution has made the concept obsolete. The 
whole trend of human endeavor since the 
advent of the industrial revolution has been 
toward size—larger factories, larger com- 
munications systems, larger nations, larger 
armed forces, and larger wars. 

One-man control in almost all fields of en- 
dea vor gradually gave way to the demands 
for effective management as the industrial 
revolution made itself felt. In a real sense, 
it can be said that the single chief of staff 
concept became obsolete for essentially the 
same reason that the craftsman-proprietor 
system was incapable of directing the huge 
factories that came into being in the latter 
19th and early 20th centuries. The whole 
pattern of management was away from one- 
man direction and toward a form of corpo- 
rate direction, such as the now prevalent 
board of directors system. 

In the field of political science, too, the 
industrial revolution ended the days of 
simple government and hastened the end of 
absolute monarchies based upon one-man 
control of the nation. The demise of abso- 
lute monarchies was not due only to philo- 
sophical reasons. It was due, also, to the 
very practical reason that as government be- 
came increasingly complex, no one man 
possessed the ability to cope with all its 
increasing complexities. The result was a 
trend toward ministerial and parliamentary 
forms of governmental direction, all provid- 
ing for a broader participation in govern- 
mental control. 

Just as the industrial revolution eclipsed 
one-man direction in economic and govern- 
mental management, it likewise rendered 
obsolete one-man military direction of a na- 
tion's armed forces. 

The United States Joint Chiefs of Staff 
system constitutes an historic improvement 
Over the old-fashioned single chief of staff 
Concept of Frederick the Great. 
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As pointed out, alacrity in deciding mat- 
ters of national security policy is far less 
important than correctness of decision. 

Ferdinand Eberstadt, Chairman of the 
Hoover Commission Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Security, summed up the issue by 
stating: 

“The choice in the strategic planning area 
lies between an organization headed by one 
man and a joint organization such as our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The first type of or- 
ganization insures speedy action, but at the 
cost of a marked increase in the probability 
of fatal mistakes. A deliberate approach is 
acceptable in military planning in contrast 
with execution of plans whose prompt action 
is the primary requisite.” 

The deliberative process followed by our 
JCS system is manifestly superior to one- 
man direction. Under the JCS, each mem- 
ber, an expert in a major aspect of warfare, 
contributes to the solution of the problem 
at hand. No one person functioning as a 
single chief of staff could know as much 
about the problems and capabilities of the 
Air Force, the Army, the Navy, or the Marine 
Corps as the heads of respective services. 
The corporate mind of the JCS will always 
possess greater knowledge of war than could 
the mind of any single chief of staff. 

The corporate nature of our JCS was 
proved responsive to our peculiar national 
security requirements in World War II and 
wholly consistent with the historical trend 
away from the single chief of staff concept. 
Viewed in its proper historical perspective 
the JCS system is a progressive, modern, 
military planning system for our Armed 
Forces. 

The ability of a single chief of staff to 
terminate discussion is at best a dubious 
argument. A single chief of staff would 
have been able, in the 1930's, to terminate 
discussion as to whether the Army’s liquid- 
cooled aircraft engine or the Navy's air- 
cooled engine was superior. Such a decision 
could have ended competitive interservice 
research and development. Concentration 
on one type of engine would have saved 
money. But, if a single chief of staff had 
decided against the Navy’s air-cooled en- 
gine, he could well have lengthened World 
War II. By that one decision he cer- 
tainly would have terminated discussion, 
and possibly even our existence as a free 
Nation. 

Also, if the United States Armed Forces 
had been subject to a single chief of staff in 
the years prior to World War II, it is highly 
probable that we would have entered the war 
without an amphibious doctrine which 
proved so essential to Allied victory. It is a 
matter of historical record that only the 
Navy and Marine Corps saw the need for, 
and developed, amphibious methods. 

It takes little imagination to visualize how 
proposals for spending money and effort to 
perfect amphibious warfare would have 
fared under a nonnayal philosophy of war. 

But, because there was no single chief of 
staff with the power and inclination to choke 
off post-World War I amphibious develop- 
ments, the Navy and Marine Corps did de- 
velop an amphibious doctrine, as well as 
close support and carrier aviation. All such 
lines of military development would have 
been casualties under an extreme land- 
power or strategic-airminded single chief 
of staff. 

It is not alone a matter of seapower be- 
ing dominated by a single chief of staff hay- 
ing land or air power views. It would be 
equally wrong for a naval-minded chief of 
staff to decided what was right for land or 
airpower. 

Again Mr. Eberstadt succinctly analyzes 
the issue, stating: 

“However, in the requirement for una- 
nimity there also lies the fundamental 
strength of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Free 
expression of opinion is had at the highest 
level, and all sides of a problem can be thor- 
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oughly examined. This avoids the danger of 
serious mistakes inherent in any setup where 
final military control is lodged in the hands 
of one man. Any professional military man 
chosen for such a position would necessarily 
come from one of the services and would re- 
main subject to the influences of this early 
training. This has been the result in other 
countries whenever overall military control 
has been exercised by one man.” 

The advantages of coordinate planning of 
the JCS system as compared to the quick 
decisions of a single chief of staff were read- 
ily recognized by the Hoover Task Force: 

“There has been much loose criticism of 
the war effort of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as 
constituting a ‘command by committee’; yet 
there can be no doubt whatsoever that in 
the broad field of grand strategy a meeting 
of several minds is far safer—and in the 
end more sound—than the dictates of one. 
The responsibilities for strategic planning 
and the conduct of war are soundly on the 
shoulders of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who, 
in turn, are under the authority, and subject 
to the control of, the President and the Sec- 
retary of Defense. There should be no 
change in this concept.” 

Those who would control or supplant the 
JCS with a single chief of staff also contend 
that a single commander would eliminate 
bickering in the JCS. This is not a perti- 
nent argument, for there is no evidence that 
there is bickering in the JCS. That there 
was none during World War II is apparent 
from the statement of Admiral King: 

“There was never any quibbling that I 
know of; certainly not at the level of the 
JS.“ 

Neither does the contention that the JCS 
can’t reach decisions by unanimity hold up 
under factual analysis. The late James For- 
restal blasted the myth of JCS indecisiveness 
by stating that he doubted “if there were 
more than two or three issues (in World War 
II), on which agreement could not be 
reached,” and which had to go to the Presi- 
dent for resolution. Mr. Forrestal amplified 
his views in support of the JCS unanimity 
procedure by observing: 

“I know that mistakes of judgment are 
far less likely to occur if the proponent of 
any plan or idea has to justify his case 
before a group of intelligent partners.” 

A prime advantage of the JCS system over 
the single chief of staff is that the JCS 
system combines authority with responsi- 
bility. This is achieved through the dual 
status of the chiefs of their respective serv- 
ices also being the members of the JCS. By 
such an organizational device those who 
make the plans (the JCS) are the ones who 
will, as uniformed chiefs of services, be re- 
sponsible for executing those plans. 

In 1946 the British Government conducted 
an intensive study of defense organization. 
That study consisted, principally, of an 
analysis and comparison of the German sin- 
gle chief of staff system and the British 
system which is essentially similar to our 
JCS concept. That study was published as 
a Government white paper. 

The white paper pointedly rejected the 
supreme high command concept, stating, in 
part: 

“The German system failed because the 
planning staffs of the O. K. W. (the su- 
preme command) were not drawn from the 
headquarters of the three services. The 
plans they produced had later to be handed 
to those headquarters for execution and 
were often found to be unrealistic. The 
cleavage between planning and execution set 
up dangerous antagonisms, and entirely nul- 
lified any theoretical advantages of the Ger- 
man system. 

“It has always been a cardinal principle of 
the British organization that, alike in the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee and in the Joint 
Staffs, it should be the men responsible in 
the service departments for carrying out the 
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approved policy who are brought together in 
the central machine to formulate it.“ 

When all other arguments fail to justify 
adoption of a single chief of staff over all our 
Armed Forces, the advocates of such a pro- 
posal resort to the broad, but undocumented, 
contention that one-man military control 
will “result in greater miiltary efficiency.” 
Every argument in support of such a proph- 
ecy is based upon the theory of centraliza- 
tion of power. 

Such arguments for abandonment of our 
corporate, deliberative JCS check-and-bal- 
ance system of national military direction 
and substitution of one-man military con- 
trol are not applicable only to defense mat- 
ters. The very same arguments would jus- 
tify the elimination of Congress and the 
Supreme Court in order to achieve more 
direct and rapid governmental processes 
under direction of the executive branch of 
our Government. 

To recapitulate: 

One-man control, while appropriate to 
theaters and localized combat commands, is 
not a suitable method for direction of armed 
forces at the seat of government because— 

(a) The problems of military direction at 
the national level are not the same as those 
of combat command. Formulation of mili- 
tary decisions at the seat of government in- 
volve economic and political considerations 
which do not confront lower levels of com- 
mand. 

(b) Basic strategic decisions originate at 
the national level. Subordinate command- 
ers implement and act in accordance with 
the basic strategical decisions. 

(e) Errors in combat decisions can fre- 
quently be corrected; errors in basic national 
military strategy are irretrievable, usually 
fatal. 

(d) The problems of overall direction of a 
nation’s armed forces are beyond the capac- 
ity of any one man. 

(e) The single chief of staff concept is 
inadequate to the requirement of land, sea, 
and air war on a global scale. 

(f) Such one-man military command of 
national military forces is the reversal of 
managerial progress during the last century. 
Centralized, detailed one-man direction of a 
vast enterprise has given way before the su- 
periority of the corporate system. The JCS 
is a military application of such a managerial 
device. Adoption of the single chief of staff 
concept would be a retrogression rather than 
an improvement. 

(g) The JCS system assures full develop- 
ment of land, sea and air warfare doctrines 
and material, because no one service can 
dominate another. All are partners in na- 
tional security. The single chief of staff 
permits one-man and one-service control of 
the armed forces and leads to stifiing of 
progress and service initiative. 

(h) A single chief of staff system separates 
authority from responsibility; the JCS sys- 
tem combines them. 

(i) The single chief of staff concept helped 
lose large scale wars; the JCS system helped 
win them. 

These are the military reasons—a 
from the equally important political 
reasons—why Mr. Forrestal, in denouncing 
the single chief of staff concept said: 

“The conception of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff has proved successful. It has been one 
of the great developments of the war. 

For much the same reasons Mr. Eberstadt 
stated: 

“Our Joint Chiefs of Staff in the last war 
may not have been perfect—the system has 
some deficiencies—but it was just about as 
perfect as any institution in human affairs is 
likely to be.” 

The argument for imposing a single chief 
of staff over the United States Armed Forces 
neglects also to consider the basic concepts 
of our Constitutional Government, for the 
only national commander of our Armed 
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Forces authorized by the Constitution of the 
United States is a civilian Commander in 
Chief—the President. 

A military commander in chief would not 
only be repugnant to the letter and spirit 
of our National Constitution but would be 
contrary to the traditional American con- 
cept of civilian control of the military. In 
the rare instances when the military chiefs 
of services who comprise the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff cannot agree on national military pol- 
icy, it is only right and proper that a civilian 
President acting directly or through his 
agent, the Secretary of Defense, should make 
the final decision on major issues upon 
which may hang the future of our country. 

The Hoover Commission task force wisely 
summed up the matter by stating: 

“If a split decision occurs, it would nor- 
mally imply that the issue is beyond solution 
by the resources of military technology and 
experience, and is, therefore, within the com- 
petence of civilian Judgment and authority. 

“Much has been written and said about 
the incapacity of civilians to deal with miti- 
tary matters. Military science, it is said, 
can be the province only of the military. 
That may be true on the battlefield; it is not 
true in the realm of grand strategy. Mod- 
ern war cannot be left solely to the generals.” 


HIGH QUALITY OF CANDIDATES 
FOR FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to invite the attention of Members of the 
Senate to the fact that on the Executive 
Calendar there are the names of some 
62 candidates for the Foreign Service of 
the United States. The 62 young men 
and women on this list have been 
selected for appointment as the result of 
competitive examinations which have 
been conducted throughout the United 
States by the Department of State. 

The Department of State is seeking to 
obtain the services of able young 
Americans so that they may devote their 
lives to the service of the United States 
as it conducts its relations with the other 
nations of the world. In the past, Mr. 
President, when appointments of this 
kind have been submitted to the Senate 
for its advice and consent, they have 
been treated as routine appointments. 
This has meant as a practical matter 
that Members of the Senate, and mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions in particular, have not had 
opportunity to meet these young men 
and women to examine their qualifica- 
tions, 

Perhaps understandably, we have a 
tendency to be interested in our career 
Foreign Service officers only at that time 
in life when they are appointed as am- 
bassador to some important post. It 
seems to me that we also ought to be 
interested in candidates at the time of 
their admission to our Foreign Service. 

Therefore, when this list was received 
several weeks ago, I suggested to the 
Cémmittee on Foreign Relations that it 
might make a spot check of the 62 can- 
didates. It was my thought that we 
could select by lot a limited number from 
this group of 62, and by meeting with 
them could gain some idea of the quality 
of the young people going into this 
important service. 

The committee, at my suggestion, 
agreed to choose by lot 6 of this group of 
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62 and asked that they appear personally 
before the committee. 

At our committee meeting last Thurs- 
day morning, the following candidates 
for the Foreign Service of the United 
States appeared individually in executive 
session before the committee: 

Madison M: Adams, Jr., of Florida. 

Edward C. Bittner, of Pennsylvania. 

Clive Chandler, of Washington. 

Raymond C. Collins, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Robert Kurlander, of New York. 

Thomas A. Thoreson, of Illinois. 

As my colleagues will note, these 
young men actually represented a cross 
section of the United States. We had 
opportunity to question them about their 
educational background, their basic in- 
terests in life, and the elements which 
helped them to decide to enter the For- 
eign Service. In this way we had the op- 
portunity in general to appraise their 
ability and capacity to represent this 
country abroad. 

I am delighted to report to the Senate, 
Mr. President, that if these six young 
men are typical of the quality of the 
new classes of Foreign Service officers, 
this Nation can well be proud of the kind 
of young men and women going into our 
Foreign Service. I might add paren- 
thetically that if the committee had 
asked for the top 6 of this class of 62, I 
might not have been surprised at the 
quality of the young men who appeared 
before us. However, they were chosen 
by lot, and I believe, therefore, that it is 
fair to infer that they represent a good 
cross section of the kind of candidates 
for our Foreign Service. 

I hope that from time to time in the 
future, as new blood is brought into the 
Foreign Service, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations will seek opportunity— 
and “opportunity” it is—to meet with 
these young men and women who are 
ready to devote their lives to the service 
of our country abroad. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks a letter ad- 
dressed to me by Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State Henderson dated July 19. 
1957, concerning the examination of 
these candidates by the committee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, July 19, 1957. 
The Honorable THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Dran SENATOR GREEN: Mr. Satterthwaite, 
the Director General of the Foreign Service, 
has told me of the courteous and friendly 
reception which you and the members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee gave the six 
young Foreign Services officer candidates 
who appeared before your committee yester- 
day morning. He also told me of the praise 
which you gave these six young men after 
their individual appearances before the com- 
mittee. Needless to say, the Board of Exam- 
iners for the Foreign Service will be as 
pleased as I am to know that you and the 
members of the committee received a favor- 
able impression of these young men. 

The committee's idea of selecting by 
chance the names of 6 out of the candi- 
dates whose names were sent to the Senate 
for confirmation was in my view an excellent 
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one and one which will give a real boost to 
the morale of incoming Foreign Service offi- 
cers. We shall be more than glad to have 
the committee repeat this procedure when- 
ever it may feel inclined to do so. 
With warm personal regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
Y W. HENDERSON. 


BRIBES AS BUSINESS EXPENSES 
FOR TAX PURPOSES 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
have been astounded to find that under 
certain circumstances the Treasury De- 
partment will allow an American cor- 
poration doing business with a foreign 
government to include as an ordinary 
and necessary business expense the pay- 
ment of bribes or kickbacks to officials 
of the foreign government with whom 
contracts are being negotiated. 

That means that these bribes or kick- 
backs are deductible for income tax pur- 
poses, and to that extent are under- 
written by the American taxpayers. 

As confirmation of this peculiar ar- 
rangement I quote an excerpt from a 
March 11, 1957, letter from the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, the full 
text of which will be incorporated in the 
Recorp at a later point: 

Although sharply defined Federal or State 
policies are not in issue when bribes are paid 
to officials of a foreign government, the ex- 
penditures must still be ordinary and neces- 
sary business expenses to be deductible. 
The illegitimate expenses of a legal business 
are generally considered unnecessary, even 
though expedient. * * * Where, however, 
it is the foreign government itself which 
demands or acquiesces in the payment, so 
that legal recourse is not available to the 
taxpayer in the operation of his legal busi- 
ness, the Service would find it difficult to 
sustain the position that the expenses were 
not ordinary and necessary to the taxpayer's 
business. 


I repeat the last sentence, which con- 
firms that such payments can under 
certain circumstances be classified as 
ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses: 

Where, however, it is the foreign govern- 
ment itself which demands or acquiesces in 
the payment, so that legal recourse is not 
available to the taxpayer in the operation of 
his legal business, the Service would find 
it difficult to sustain the position that the 
expenses were not ordinary and necessary to 
the taxpayer’s business. 


There can be no possible justification 
for this reprehensible practice of recog- 
nizing legitimacy of the payment of 
bribes or kickbacks, even when such pay- 
ments are made to officials of foreign 
governments, and I am asking that the 
appropriate committees of the Congress 
give this their attention. 

I ask unanimous consent that my cor- 
respondence with the Treasury Depart- 
ment in this connection be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C., January 24, 1957. 
Hon. RUSSELL C. HARRINGTON, 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Department oj the Treasury, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. HARRINGTON: Will you please fur- 
nish me with copies of all rulings issued by 
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the Department during the past 20 years gov- 
erning the right of a taxpayer, when com- 
puting his net taxable income or profits 
derived from contracts for materials or sup- 
plies for foreign countries, to include as one 
of the items representing cost of produc- 
tion bribes paid to officials of a foreign gov- 
ernment. 

The purpose of this inquiry is to find 
out whether or not the Treasury Depart- 
ment has recognized as a part of the cost 
of production the payment of a bribe to 
Officials of a country with which a contract 
is negotiated. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jonn J. WILLIAMS. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 4, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: This is to let you know 
that I have received your letter of January 
24, in which you request copies of our rul- 
ings issued during the past 20 years, relating 
to the matter of expenses claimed by tax- 
payers for bribes paid to officials of foreign 
governments in order to obtain contracts. 

I have asked our people to look into the 
matter and I shall be glad to advise you 
further just as soon as possible. 

Sincerely, 
RUSSELL C. HARRINGTON, 
Commissioner. 
UNITED STATES TREASURY DE- 
PARTMENT, OFFICE oF COMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, March 11, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN B. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate. 

My Dran Senator: This is in reply to your 
letter of January 24, 1957, in which you re- 
quest copies of our rulings issued during the 
past 20 years relating to the right of a tax- 
payer, when computing his taxable income 
derived from contracts for materials or sup- 
plies for foreign countries, to include as an 
item of expense, amounts representing 
bribes paid to officials of a foreign govern- 
ment, 

In view of the secrecy provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, it would not be proper 
for me to furnish the information which 
you have requested. However, as a collat- 
eral matter, since your inquiry relates to the 
overall question dealing with expenditures 
which have some bearing on “bribes” and 
may consist of “kickbacks” arising from 
overpricing for materials or supplies destined 
for foreign countries, the following general 
information will set forth the Service's posi- 
tion thereon. 

In order for an expenditure to be deduct- 
ible as a business expense as contemplated 
in the applicable provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Codes of 1939 and 1954, it must be 
ordinary and necessary and directly con- 
nected with or pertaining to the taxpayer's 
trade or business. Thus, an expenditure 
which is normal, usual or customary in the 
business affairs of the taxpayer and is neces- 
sary in the furtherance of such business, 
would generally qualify as an allowable de- 
duction for Federal income tax purposes. 
An exception to this treatment would be 
expenditures which otherwise are ordinary 
and necessary in the generally accepted 
meaning of those words but which them- 
selves violate a Federal or State law or are 
incidental to such violations. The Service 
has consistently held that such expenditures 
do not constitute allowable business expense 
deductions since they are of a character 
which, if allowed, would frustrate sharply 
defined National or State policies proscribing 
particular types of conduct, evidenced by 
governmental declarations of them. This po- 
sition is in accord with the principle ex- 
pressed by the Supreme Court of the United 
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States in the cases of Commissioner v. S. B. 
Heininger (320 U. S. 467), and Thomas B. 
Lilly et ux, v. Commissioner (343 U. S. 90). 

The case of Thomas B. Lilly v. Com- 
missioner, referred to above, involved so- 
called kickback payments by opticians to 
doctors prescribing eyeglasses under the 
long-established practice in the optical in- 
dustry. In reversing the decision of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit in that case, the Supreme 
Court reasoned that since there were no de- 
clared public policies in the years under con- 
sideration prescribing the payments which 
were made to the doctors, such payments do 
not fall in the class of expenditures which, 
if allowed, would “frustrate sharply de- 
fined National or State policies proscribing 
particular types of conduct.” 

Although sharply defined Federal or State 
policies are not in issue when bribes are 
paid to officials of a foreign government, the 
expenditures must still be “ordinary and 
necessary” business expenses to be deduct- 
ible. The illegitimate expenses of a legal 
business are generally considered unneces- 
sary, even though expedient. Kelley-Demp- 
sey & Co. ((1934) 31 B. T. A. 351); Reliable 
Milk & Cream Co., Inc. ((1938) P-H B. T. A. 
Memo Dec. par. 38,290). See also Rugel 
v. Commissioner ((CCA 8, 1942) 127 F. 2d 
393); Harder Mortgage Loan Co. v. Com- 
missioner ((CCA 10, 1943) 137 F. 2d 282, 
cert. den. 320 U. S. 791); Easton Tractor and 
Equipment Co. ((19386) 35 B. T. A. 189); and 
New Orleans Tractor Co., Inc. ((1936) 35 
B. T. A. 218). In the Kelley-Dempsey case 
(reviewed by the Board) it was stated that 
“tribute” paid by a subcontractor to an em- 
ployee of the contractor to secure relief from 
arbitrary and impending inspection de- 
mands was unnecessary. The court said 
that while there was no doubt that payment 
was the easiest and quickest relief, the 
courts were open to the petitioner although 
such action may be expensive and perhaps 
disagreeable. Where, however, it is the for- 
eign government itself which demands or 
acquiesces in the payment, so that legal 
recourse is not available to the taxpayer in 
the operation of his legal business, the Ser- 
vice would find it difficult to sustain the 
position that the expenses were not ordi- 
nary and necessary to the taxpayer’s busi- 
ness. 

Very truly yours, 
RUSSELL C. HARRINGTON, 
Commissioner. 


INTEREST RATES AND THE COST OF 
LIVING 


Mr. GORE. Please be advised, Mr. 
President, that interest rates have 
reached a new high since 1933; also that 
five separate outstanding issues of United 
States Government bonds reached all- 
time lows on the market yesterday. 

This means that the cost of living is 
being pushed higher. Let not the Amer- 
ican people be beguiled or misled. One 
of the prime sources of inflationary pres- 
sures is the inflationary spiral of interest 
rates. As the cost of living goes higher, 
let housewives be advised that one of the 
principal causes is higher interest rates, 
brought about by fallacious policies of 
the administration. 

Not only does this mean a higher cost 
of living, but it means a higher cost of 
doing business. It means a higher cost 
of products. It means higher interest 
rates which every man, woman, or insti- 
tution in the United States must pay on 
borrowed money and on installment 
purchases. 
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It means, too, that every county, city, 
water district, or State in our country 
must pay higher interest rates on bonds 
to buiid hospitals, schools, sewer lines, 
and water systems. The cost of this pol- 
icy is staggering, and eventually—and 
the sooner the better—the Congress must 
take steps to call a halt to it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee has the floor, 
but the Chair reminds him that he has 
used his 3 minutes under the 3-minute 
rule. Does he desire to request addi- 
tional time? 

Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent 
to be permitted to yield for 1 minute to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
may proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I noticed that the Senator 
from Tennessee stated that interest rates 
were at an alltime high. 

Mr. GORE. Since 1933, the time of 
the bank holiday. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Then we are being compelled to pay 
premiums in order to sell bonds. We 
are paying the highest premiums we have 
paid since 1933. Is that not correct? 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is correct: 
and across the land communities are 
postponing the development of projects 
necessary for the health and prosperity 
of the people because of exorbitant in- 
terest rates on banks. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It is necessary to pay a premium in order 
to sell Government bonds, is it not? 

Mr. GORE, That is my understand- 


ing. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I remind the distin- 
guished Senator also that the overall 
product of the United States is at an all- 
time high of $440 billion. The income 
of citizens of this country is at an all- 
time high of $340 billion. The demand 
for money is at an alltime high, and we 
are now enjoying the highest standard 
of living that any people in the world 
have known. 

In view of all these “highs,” what is 
the Senator’s remedy for the high in- 
terest rates? 

Mr. President, I now desire to speak 
on another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has the floor. 


THE EXCELLENT ROLE OF PUERTO 
RICO IN TRAINING FOREIGN 
TECHNICIANS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I believe 
that most of my colleagues are familiar 
with the outstanding results in Puerto 
Rico of what is known as Operation 
Bootstrap. 

This is the excellent program pio- 
neered by the very able and industrious 
Governor Mufioz-Marin. Under this 
program, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
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Rico has been industrializing and rais- 
ing its standard of living through com- 
prehensive steps to welcome and retain 
private enterprise within its borders. 

The marvelous results achieved by this 
program are a testimonial to what a na- 
tion can achieve in its own enlightened 
self-interest, thanks to encouragement 
of private initiative, in accordance with 
tke system of private profit. 

More than 450 new factories have been 
opened on the Caribbean island during 
the past 5 years. 

This tremendous record, as the Ad- 
ministrator of Economic Development, 
Mr. Teodoro Moscoso, has pointed out 
has been set, while avoiding attracting 
so-called runaway plants. 

FOREIGN VISITORS PEEL CLOSE TO PUERTO RICO 


There is another aspect, however, of 
Puerto Rico which I believe well merits 
our sympathetic interest. 

I have been pleased to receive from 
the office of Mr. Pedro A. Gonzales, Ad- 
ministrator of the Office of the Common- 
wealth here in Washington, material 
which I had requested, describing the 
Commonwealth’s excellent role, as a 
training ground, for technical coopera- 
tion. 

I had asked for this material, because 
it is universally recognized that the great 
achievements on the island represent a 
source of inspiration to all of Latin 
America, and, indeed, to the whole un- 
derdeveloped world. 

Visitors from the underdeveloped areas 
are often far more impressed with 
Puerto Rico’s progress than they are, 
even with progress in the mainland 
United States. 

The principal reason is, of course, be- 
cause Puerto Rico has started to build 
itself up only within the past relatively 
short period, whereas the United States 
headstart was much longer and older. 

Underdeveloped peoples, especially 
Spanish-speaking peoples naturally feel 
a kinship with Puerto Rico. It tradition- 
ally has, in times past, suffered from 
problems of overpopulation, insufficien- 
cy of education, unemployment, over- 
reliance on one crop, and all the other 
ills to which underdeveloped regions 
have usually been heir. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF UNDERDEVELOPED WORLD 


Let us remember that the underdevel- 
oped world represents some two-thirds 
of the Free World's peoples. The under- 
developed world’s average income is only 
about $100 per person. 

And the population of the underdevel- 
oped world is soaring. 120,000 more 
people enter the world each day, and 
they are principally in underdeveloped 
regions. 

Under these circumstances, Puerto 
Rico has much to teach the underdevel- 
oped world. So, I hope that its facilities 
will be increasingly used by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, 
the United Nations, the Organization of 
American States, and by other sources 
which are interested in exporting know- 
how to the underdeveloped world. 

I send to the desk a letter from Mr. 
J. L. Colom, the Director of the Office of 
Technical Cooperation of the Common- 
wealth, briefly setting forth the various 
training programs, 
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I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
Recor, followed by introductory pages 
to two reports: 

First. A Commonwealth publication 
entitled “Puerto Rico—Training Ground 
for Technical Cooperation”; and 

Second. A Puerto Rican-ICA publica- 
tion entitled “Caribbean Training Pro- 
gram in Puerto Rico—1956-5T.” 

Puerto Rico, I may say, is a great dem- 
onstration center of American leader- 
ship, American anticolonialism. But it 
is also a demonstration center of the 
islanders’ own initiative under Governor 
Munoz Marin. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and introductory pages were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

JULY 8, 1957. 
Mr. PEDRO A. GONZÁLEZ, 
Office of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GONZÁLEZ: As you know Puerto 
Rico receives participants from the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, the 
United Nations, the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and their specialized agencies, 
and those visitors who are sent by individual 
governments. 

We have a special Caribbean training 
program, sponsored jointly by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration and the 
Commonwealth Government, designed to 
strengthen and supplement training facili- 
ties in the Caribbean area. The area in- 
cluded consists of the British countries, 
French departments, Surinam and the 
Netherlands Antilles. This program is de- 
scribed in a prospectus, a copy of which has 
been sent to you, and comprises the follow- 
ing fields: trades and industrial education; 
vocational teacher training in agriculture; 
training in extension practices for com- 
munity education; home economics; coop- 
eratives; social work; community educa- 
tion; public health. 

Participating agencies include the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico and affiliated institu- 
tions, selected vocational schools of the 
department of education, agencies of the 
Commonwealth Government, and selected 
industrial plants for on-the-job training. 

Other activities consist of training offered 
under our international programs in such 
fields as the following: courses, seminars 
and programs of education, training, and 
observation for foreign training participants 
in the fields of agriculture, housing, educa- 
tion, community development, public 
health, public administration, trade and in- 
dustry, labor relations, natural resources 
planning, economic development, social wel- 
fare and others. 

The Commonwealth Government also pro- 
vides training and instruction through the 
School of Medicine of the Univerity of Puerto 
Rico for participants selected by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration for 
graduate training in public health. This 
training includes 9 months of academic in- 
struction, in residence at the school, and up 
to 3 months of field training in cooperation 
with appropriate Commonwealth or other 
agencies. 

The public health training program pro- 
vides training for a group of up to 35 partici- 
pants per annum for 3 years, of which the 
school is not required to accept more than 
8 phyicians, 9 nurses, 9 health educators, and 
9 sanitarians or sanitary engineers per year. 
Participants in other professional fields may 
be accepted if facilities are available. 

The Commonwealth Government also pro- 
vides through the University of Puerto Rico 
training and imstruction for participants 
from Latin America selected by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration for train- 
ing in labor relations and trade unions. This 
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training includes a series of 3-month semi- 
nars, in residence at the University of Puerto 
Rico, with a minimum of 3 seminars during 
each calendar year. Training is provided for 
a group up to 25 participants per seminar. 
We trust that the above information and 

the material sent under separate cover, may 
be useful to Senator WILEY, 

Very sincerely yours, 

J. L. COLOM, 
Director, Office of Technical Coop- 
eration. 


SELECTION or PuERTO Rico AS A TRAINING 
CENTER 


The Technical Cooperation Program of 
Puerto Rico is a joint project of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. In Febru- 
ary 1950, 1 year after the announcement of 
the bold new program, Governor Muñoz- 
Marin offered the assistance of the Puerto 
Rican Government in carrying on training 
activities for which he believed it was par- 
ticularly well qualified. He believed that 
Puerto Rico had much to contribute to other 
countries and that its achievements in self- 
government, in the improvement of demo- 
cratic processes, in dealing with serious eco- 
nomic problems, and in the raising of living 
standards would bring credit both to Puerto 
Rico and to the United States as a Nation, 

His offer was accepted and the Department 
of State awarded Puerto Rico the distinction 
of being a training center for students from 
other countries of the world. The program 
is carried on in accordance with a joint 
agreement between the Federal and the 
Commonwealth Governments. An Office of 
Technical Cooperation is attached to the 
Planning Board and Dr. Rafael Picó, Chair- 
man of the Board, is the public official ap- 
pointed by both Governments to coordinate 
its activities. Mr. Emilio M. Colon is the 
Director of the Office and its staff. 

Both Federal and Commonwealth funds 
have been made available. It is a reflection 
of Puerto Rico's interest in the program 
that, even before the Congress itself ap- 
proved the necessary legislation (Act of In- 
ternational Development of June 1950) and 
the funds to start the program, the Legis- 
lature of Puerto Rico approved its initial 
contribution of $50,000. For each of the 
following 2 fiscal years additional appropria- 
tions of $35,000 were made by the Common- 
wealth Legislature and the Common- 
wealth’s 6-year economic program con- 
templates a similar contribution for each of 
the next 6 fiscal years. As an additional con- 
tribution, Commonwealth Government ag- 
encies absorb most of the cost of training 
done for the program without any reim- 
bursement. 


THE PRESENT STAGE OF PUERTO RICO’S 
DEVELOPMENT 


A major factor in the selection of Puerto 
Rico as a training ground for students from 
other countries of the world is its rapid de- 
velopment during the past decade and its 
plans for future progress. In fact, Puerto 
Rico today provides an excellent example of 
a transition stage of development. Despite 
its limited natural resources and high popu- 
lation density, it is already beginning to 
approach the standards of areas that have 
in the past been much more highly devel- 
oped. National-income data, recently pub- 
lished by the United Nations, suggest that 
Puerto Rico may be the most rapidly devel- 
oping area in the hemisphere and perhaps 
in the world. 

This development, moreover, is compara- 
tively recent. In 1929 Gov. Theodore Roose- 
velt, Jr., wrote: “The inland districts, from 
the outskirts of the cane-ridden valleys to 
the tops of the mountains seethe with hu- 
man misery * * *.” Kingsley Davis wrote 
that the year 1940 marked the spreading of a 
new spirit and a new attitude throughout 
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the island. To put it in Governor Mufioz- 
Marin's words: “The greatest indication of 
our progress is that whereas in 1941 our out- 
look overwhelmed us with a sense of the im- 
possible, our prospects stand now more as a 
great adventure and a stern challenge. 
Puerto Rico is on the march.” 

There is abundant statistical evidence 
that development in Puerto Rico has not 
only been rapid since 1940 but that it has 
been felt throughout the economy and has 
benefited everybody on the island, 


EXCERPTS From ICA BOOKLET 
FOREWORD 


We in Puerto Rico have long realized the 
importance of technological advancement in 
order to attain economic and social progress. 
The continued application of new and im- 
proved techniques in inglustry and agricul- 
ture, as well as research and education in 
the social sciences and community improve- 
ment, are now permanent parts of the Com- 
monwealth Government's development pro- 
gram. 

The experience and knowledge so gained 
are shared with neighbors in the Caribbean 
area through the Caribbean training program 
carried forward by the Department of State 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

This program is sponsored jointly by the 
International Cooperation Administration of 
the United States and the Commonwealth 
Government. 

Puerto Rico is honored and happy to par- 
ticipate in the international technical coop- 
eration program of the United States and to 


“cooperate with its neighbors in the work of 


achieving greater progress in the Caribbean. 
ARTURO MORALES CARRION, 
Under Secretary of State, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 


CARIBBEAN TRAINING PROGRAM IN PUERTO RICO 
1956—57—INTRODUCTION 


Puerto Rico's Caribbean training program, 
designed to strengthen and supplement 
training facilities in the Caribbean area, is 
sponsored jointly by the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the 
United States International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, 

The program encourages the use, by coun- 
tries in the Caribbean area, of training fa- 
cilities in Puerto Rico, These include the 
University of Puerto Rico and affiliated in- 
stitutions, selected vocational schools of the 
Department of Education, Agencies of the 
Commonwealth Government, and selected 
industrial plants for on-the-job training. 

The program comprises the following 
fields: Trades and industrial education, vo- 
cational teacher training in agriculture, 
training in extension practices for commu- 
nity education, home economics, coopera- 
tives, social work, community education, 
public health. 

In the matter of contact with the various 
countries, close liaison is maintained with 
the Caribbean Commission. 

The Governments of the British Countries, 
French Departments, and of Surinam and 
the Netherlands Antilles, are invited to 
develop appropriate selection procedures 
and to sponsor qualified applicants of this 
training. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1957—LOWER 
DOWNPAYMENTS ON FHA LOANS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Housing Act of 1957 was approved by 
the President July 12, and is now law. 

The Housing Act of 1957 was enacted to 
relieve a shortage in housing and to end 
a depression in home building that had 
reached staggering proportions. 

In order to try to relieve this situa- 
tion, the Housing Act of 1957 provides 
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for downpayments on FHA insured loans 
of 3 percent of the first $10,000 of the 
loan, 15 percent of the next $6,000, and 
30 percent of the amount of the loan in 
excess of $16,000. The lowered down- 
payment on FHA insured home build- 
ing, if put into practice, will help relieve 
the housing shortage and will alleviate 
some of the distress being suffered in the 
home-building industry. It will make it 
possible for families in low-income 
brackets to meet the cash downpay- 
ment requirement of $300 on a $10,000 
home, and thus become homeowners. 
The bill encourages home ownership, 
lessens the percentage of tenancy, and 
adds to the happiness and stability of our 
people. 

In addition to aiding the housing prob- 
lem, the Housing Act of 1957 will re- 
lieve unemployment in the building 
trades, and will stimulate business among 
contractors, suppliers, and home furnish- 
ers. 

Mr. President, there are alarming re- 
ports in the newspapers day after day 
that the present administration is not 
going to put the lower downpayment 
provision of the Housing Act of 1957 into 
effect. That clause is the very heart and 
soul of the 1957 Housing Act. Many of 
us worked on this bill in good faith, never 
thinking that the Executive would try, 
by delay, to subvert and destroy this ben- 
eficial housing law. 

But the executive department has not 
denied these reports of its intention to 
slow down the housing program. 

Mr. President, I call upon the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to quit 
stalling the application of the Housing 
Act of 1957. It is the duty of the Execu- 
tive to carry out the law of Congress. 
The Executive is bound by oath and by 
the Constitution to put this law into 
effect. It is my earnest request. that 
other Senators join me in demanding 
that the Executive put into immediate 
effect all the provisions of the Housing 
Act of 1957, including the provision for 
lower downpayments on FHA homes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to take 
my 3 minutes on this subject, so as not 
to intrude on the time of other Senators. 

Let me say to the able Senator from 
Texas that I could not agree with him 
more completely. A number of us have 
sent telegrams urging that there be Ex- 
ecutive action in the matter of reducing 
downpayments. The situation is espe- 
cially difficult for veterans, because the 
GI law, with its 4% percent interest rate, 
is practically useless now. 

An enormous number of sales of new 
housing have been made throughout the 
country. A great many new downpay- 
ments have been made on the very justi- 
fiable supposition that the President 
would not have signed the bill if he had 
not intended to put its provisions into 
effect. That is inherent in the ex- 
pressed will of Congress. Incidentally, 
the decision referred to has not yet been 
made final. I certainly hope very 
earnestly that this taking up of the 
cudgels, which is so ably typified by the 
contributions of the Senator from Texas 
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and of other Senators, including the 
chairman of the Housing Subcommittee, 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. SPARK- 
MAN], will have the desired result. I am 
very happy to have heard the Senator 
from Texas make his statement. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I express my 
appreciation to the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York for his very fine 
contribution to this subject, particularly 
in connection with the many amend- 
ments he offered, designed to alleviate 
the acute housing situation which con- 
fronts so many of our people. 

MAKE FHA DOWNPAYMENTS EFFECTIVE 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
Housing Act of 1957 recently passed by 
the Congress and signed by the President 
on July 12, authorizes among other 
things, lower FHA downpayments to per- 
mit the average American family to pur- 
chase their own homes on reasonable 
terms. However, according to news re- 
ports appearing in the daily newspapers 
by way of the Associated Press, some 
top administration advisers are oppos- 
ing placing into immediate effect the 
lower FHA downpayments. The same 
reports point out that the housing agen- 
cies favor the liberalized terms. It is 
difficult for me to understand the inter- 
‘ference that apparently is being encoun- 
tered because the law itself expressly 
places the determination of this matter 
in the hands of the Federal Housing 
Commissioner. 

How it is possible for this situation to 
arise, or the basis upon which these un- 
named administration advisers are re- 
ported to be stopping the housing agen- 
cies from exercising the discretion vested 
in them by the Congress is difficult to 
comprehend, 

I am thoroughly familiar with the 
‘argument that lowering FHA downpay- 
ments would be inflationary. In the 
face of the existing needs of the home- 
buying public—particularly middle and 
lower income families desiring to pur- 
chase homes—plus the fact that the 
home-building industry today is at its 
lowest rate in many years—this argu- 
ment is totally without merit. 

The official figures of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on housing starts in 
June show, to the surprise of all con- 
cerned, that starts were below May by 
some 10,000 units. This is highly unusual 
since June starts are traditionally at a 
high and rising rate. 

So far this year, only 480,000 privately 
financed houses have been started. 
Thus, overall housing volume for the first 
6 months of 1957 is down 10 percent 
from the same period in 1956; down 
about 30 percent from 1955; and actually 
is the lowest 6 months’ volume since 1949. 
Moreover, the major share of this decline 
Has occurred in the lower priced housing 
field, financed through the FHA and VA 
programs. For the first 6 months of 
1957, VA starts are down 49 percent; 
FHA starts are down 30 percent, while 
conventional starts, involving higher 
downpayments, higher interest rates, 
higher fees and charges, and shorter 
mortgage terms, are up 3 percent. I 
greatly fear that in many instances con- 
ventional financing may involve a trend 
toward increased use of a second-mort- 
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gage loan in order to enable purchasers 
to obtain housing within the reach of 
their savings and credit. This is precisely 
the type of financing which was proven 
unsound and dangerous for home buyers 
during the late twenties and early 
thirties. It has been one of the great 
achievements of Federal legislation in 
the housing field to make homeowner- 
ship possible for moderate income fami- 


lies without resort to second mortgages . 


and similar devices. 

There is no indication whatsoever of 
a shortage in building materials or con- 
struction labor. Indeed, the reverse 
seems to be true, and many of the build- 
ing trades unions are now worrying 
about increasing unemployment in resi- 
dential construction. In addition, there 
have been substantial layoffs in appli- 
ance, furniture, and other related indus- 
tries as a result of the curtailment in 
home building. 

Certainly none of the traditional ele- 
ments showing an excess of demand 
over supply is present to indicate an in- 
flationary possibility if the lower FHA 
downpayments are made effective at 
once. It appears that an attempt is be- 
ing made to sacrifice the broad interests 
of the average American family, seek- 
ing to purchase a home of its own and a 
stake in their Nation, contrary to the in- 
tent of Congress and of the housing 
agencies. I trust that responsible offi- 
cials of the Government will not permit 
this to happen. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
wish to join with other Senators in 
speaking in behalf of building homes 
and helping the building of houses and 
maintaining low downpayments. I am 
sure that we need not expect too much 
from the present administration, be- 
cause the man at the head of the Hous- 
ing Administration told us how he felt 
when he was appointed. We may as 
well wake up to the fact that, funda- 
mentally, he is the trouble. We may 
have to go directly to the White House 
to get some action. We should make 
sure that the laws enacted by Congress 
are put into effect. That is what we 
should do, as I see it. 

Mr. NEUBERGER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I happened to be presid- 
ing over the Senate at the time earlier 
today when the distinguished junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
began what I consider to be a most use- 
ful and important discussion of the fact 
that the administration may not put in- 
to effect the lower FHA downpayments 
authorized by the housing bill which was 
recently passed by Congress. In my 
opinion, it would be a most disastrous and 
tragic occurrence if the lower downpay- 
ments should not be approved by the 
administration. At the present time the 
provisions of the GI bill for the assist- 
ance of ex-soldiers in building or buy- 
ing homes are almost invalid and use- 
less, because the 414 percent interest 
rates authorized by the GI bill are prac- 
tically not in existence today in the 
money markets of our country. 

Furthermore, because of the high in- 
terest rates now prevailing and because 
of the high downpayments now required, 
we have such a situation in the United 
States that the home building and the 
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home buying markets both lag. While 
the ability of our people to build homes 
has fallen behind, there have been rec- 
ord expenditures, for example, on liquor 
and cigarettes. Certainly this cannot be 
regarded as a very advantageous con- 
trast, morally and ethically, and for the 
future welfare of our country. 

In addition, as one of the Senators 
from Oregon, which is the leading lum- 
ber-producing State in the Nation, I 
certainly know something about the ad- 
verse impact of the lagging home mar- 
ket on the lumber industry in our State. 
Silent sawmills and deserted logging 
camps in Oregon are mute testimony to 
what has happened to the home-building 
industry in our country. 

I want to join with the Senator from 
Texas and the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore] and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs], who participated in 
that colloquy, to strenuously urge the ad- 
ministration to approve the lower FHA 
downpayments which are authorized by 
the housing bill which Congress recently 
passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am glad to yield 
briefly to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I desire to associate 
myself with the request which has been 
made by the Members of the Senate. It 
was rather shocking and very disturb- 


ing to me to learn that the administra- 


tion insisted on maintaining higher 
downpayments in light of what are the 
very obvious economic facts existing to- 
day in home building. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. If that were done, 
it would be virtually in defiance of the 
bill just passed by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was about to add 
it was the general feeling of children 
and adults from the beginning of this 
Republic that the Congress of the United 
States legislated policy and that the ex- 
ecutive branch administered it. Appar- 
ently the executive branch seeks to ig- 
nore the directive, mandate, and ex- 
pressed policy of the legislative branch. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I think this is a 
very pertinent discussion at this time, 
because the Senate is being presided 
over by the able junior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], who in the 
Senate was the leader in securing the 
passage of the housing bill, which, while 
it did not contain all the liberal and for- 
ward-looking provisions we might like 
to have seen it contain, certainly was an 
improvement so far as lower down pay- 
ments are concerned. 


DEATH OF ELMER LEWIS, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, death has repealed a law of 
Congress. I refer to the death of Elmer 
A. Lewis, superintendent of documents 
of the House of Representatives for 37 
years. 

Mr. Lewis came to Washington in 1919, 
and was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of House documents. The fol- 
lowing year he was made superintendent. 
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In 1933, when he had held the position 
for 13 years, Congress did the very un- 
usual thing of writing his name into an 
appropriation, to insure his permanent 
incumbency of that position. 

Anyone who has served in the House 
of Representatives during the past 37 
years knows something of the extraordi- 
nary ability of Elmer Lewis and of his 
devotion to his work. It has been said 
that he was a sitting encyclopedia on the 
bills and resolutions of Congress. That 
was an understatement, for no encyclo- 
pedia could give automatically the cross 
references Elmer Lewis could give, and 
no inanimate thing could give the per- 
sonal interest and intelligent response 
he would give to any inquiry from any 
Member of Congress with respect to a 
bill or resolution. The inquiry need not 
even concern a bill introduced at a cur- 
rent session of Congress. If one merely 
made an inquiry on a particular subject, 
Mr. Lewis could give all the cross refer- 
ences to all the bills and resolutions 
which related to that topic. 

His extraordinary ability was matched 
only by his personality. He was a friend 
of every Member of Congress, particu- 
larly of those serving in the House of 
Representatives. 

I was shocked this morning to read of 
his death, because I did not know he had 
been ill. His passing takes away a man 
the Congress, and particularly the House 
of Representatives, can ill afford to lose. 


THE CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
general theme of this brief statement 
will be to compare the President's recent 
statement to the governors’ conference 
at Williamsburg with part III of the civil- 
rights bill. 

Part III arms the Attorney General 
with far-reaching special powers to en- 
force all civil rights. Vast powers would 
be concentrated in Washington. The 
language is so broad and sweeping that 
it covers, directly or indirectly, almost 
every activity of the individual citizen, 
because civil rights not only pertain to 
political rights but to property rights and 
personal rights, It certainly covers 
every activity of State or local govern- 
ment. 

Part III authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral to proceed at his own discretion 
under a special court process that dis- 
cards the judicial safeguards of our sys- 
tem of law. It dispenses with the use of 
a jury by traveling the unusual route of 
substituting the Federal Government as 
plaintiff in civil cases in equity courts. 

It authorizes the Attorney General to 
proceed with special cuthority to confer 
jurisdiction on Federal courts even 
though no case is ever made out. It 
also sets aside and holds for naught the 
requirements of due process of law that 
local administrative and judicial rem- 
edies must be first exhausted before 
court dockets can be cluttered with cases 
where no legal controversy is present. 
It substitutes the opinion of a Federal 
judge for the orderly process of State 
and local governments whose actions he 
must, under this bill, undertake to 
review. 
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No such power has ever been given to 
any Federal officer in the history of the 
Nation, not even during reconstruction 
times. No such sweeping Federal power 
has ever been requested by or for any 
President. 

The question I raise is this: How does 
part III of this bill stack up with the 
statement of the President to the gov- 
ernors’ conference at Williamsburg in 
June 1957, wherein he said: 


I believe deeply in States rights. I be- 
lieve that the preservation of our States as 
vigorous, powerful governmental units is 
essential to permanent individual freedom 
and the growth of our national strength. 
But it is idle to champion States rights 
without upholding States responsibilities as 
well. 

We are forcibly reminded of two great 
truths. The first of these truths is that a 
nation cannot be enslaved by diffused 
power, but only by strong centralized gov- 
ernment. The second truth is that in spite 
of repression and ceaseless indoctrination, 
the determination of men and women to 
resist tyrannical control will not die; they 
will never accept supinely the lot of the 
enslaved. 


I shall address myself further to the 
same subject during the debate on the 
bill. I leave it now, and raise this ques- 
tion of contrast between the bill and 
the President’s statement to the gov- 
ernor’s conference. 


THE CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL COMPARED 
WITH FORCE LAWS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp an article en- 
titled, “Civil-Rights Bill Compared to 
Repealed Force Laws,” written by David 
Lawrence, and published in the New 
York Herald Tribune of July 22, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CIVIL-RIGHETS BILL COMPARED TO REPEALED 
Force Laws 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, July 21,—Three words“ lest 
we forget’"—might well be included con- 
spicuously among the millions of words 
being recorded in the Senate debate on the 
so-called civil-rights bill. 

Will history repeat itself and will Congress 
again tamper with the machinery of local 
elections under the guise of protecting the 
right to vote? Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
of Louisiana, Democrat, in his speech in the 
Senate the other day, referred to compre- 
hensive reports to the House of Representa- 
tives by its own committees in 1893 which 
tell the shocking story of what Federal in- 
tervention in local elections means and why 
Congress repealed then the very same type 
of statutes now being proposed for passage. 

There is a significant analogy to present- 
day events. The Federal intervention took 
place not alone in the South, but in other 
regions, under laws—known as force bills— 
passed in the emotional days that followed 
the War Between the States. Federal agents 
and deputy marshals and supervisors were 
appointed to guard local elections—to insure 
purity of the ballot. Scandals ensued. The 
House of Representatives chose the New 
York City area to examine how these laws 
were being applied. Here in part is what the 
investigating committee formally reported to 
the House on January 27, 1893: 

“Your committee, after a very careful 
study of the operations of the Federal elec- 
tion laws before election and on election day 
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in the city of New York, are of the opinion 
that all of these laws have entirely failed to 
produce any good results in the direction of 
the purity of elections or the protection of 
the ballot box, and have been productive 
of such serious and dangerous results that 
they ought at once to be repealed.” 


SUFFRAGE CONDITIONS 


Later In the year, a report was submitted 
to the House by the committee to which the 
various bills for the repeal of the statutes 
had been referred. It said: 

“How then can the United States, by its 
supervisors and deputy marshals * * * 
scrutinize the registration—a condition of 
suffrage in many of the States—when the 
right of suffrage emanates from the State 
itself and the State alone can determine it? 

“Many of these statutes also impose pen- 
alties upon the election officers of the States, 
in the conduct of elections, for a violation of 
the State laws. Was ever a more monstrous 
proposition written on the statute books of 
a free country?” 


DEPRIVED OF RIGHTS 


“In many of the great cities of the coun- 
try and in some of the rural districts, under 
the force of these Federal statutes, personal 
rights have been taken from the citizens and 
they have been deprived of their liberty by 
arrest and imprisonment. 

“Finally, these statutes should be speed- 
ily repealed because they mix State and Fed- 
eral authority and power in the control and 
regulation of popular elections, thereby caus- 
ing jealousy and friction between the two 
governments; because they have been used 
and will be used in the future as a part of the 
machinery of a political party to reward 
friends and destroy enemies; because under 
the practical operations of them the personal 
rights of citizens have been taken from them 
and justice and freedom denied them; be- 
cause their enactment shows a distrust of 
the States, and their inability or indisposi- 
tion to properly guard the elections, which, 
if ever true, has now happily passed away.” 

This report emphasized that the wording 
of the Constitution gives only the State 
legislatures the right to prescribe the quali- 
fications of voters. Congress was impressed 
and repealed the laws. 

EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY 

Today a majority in Congress is proposing 
to set up a Civil-Rights Commission with the 
power of subpena, and also a Civil-Rights 
Division in the Department of Justice which 
is to have the use of tens of thousands of 
FBI agents in getting evidence for prosecu- 
tion. These agents will be instructed to 
swarm into the Southern States to examine 
how voters are registered and to determine 
how election officials apply the eligibility 
qualifications in each State. 

But the exercise of this power need not 
necessarily be confined to the South. If it is 
thought to be an effective way to regulate 
local elections, there is no reason why the 
same Federal authority will not be exercised 
again in New York City and perhaps in Chi- 
cago or Detroit or Kansas City or in any of 
the other big cities where powerful political 
organizations and bosses line up the voters 
and sometimes register them or give them 
certain rewards as inducements to register 
and vote. 

If the Federal Government goes into the 
business of inquisition or supervision, one 
political party or the other will find it advan- 
tageous to demand that the machinery of 
inspection be used to its own advantage. 
The end result will be the same as it was 65 
years ago. It is strange how often the same 
mistakes are made in American history. 


INDUSTRIAL USE OF FARM 
PRODUCTS 
Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Omaha World-Herald recently published 
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an editorial concerning the bill intro- 
duced by my colleague from Nebraska 
Mr. Curtis] to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Welsh Commission on 
Industrial Uses of Farm Products. The 
editorial is entitled There's Work To Be 
Done.” 

There is work to be done, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to get the program recommended 
by the Commission into operation. 

The introduction of S. 2306 by my col- 
league, the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska, was another step in his sponsor- 
ship of this worthy cause. The Commis- 
sion on Industrial Uses of Farm Products 
was established by legislation also spon- 
sored by him. He has a long record of 
interest in developments to enlist farm 
products—particularly those in sur- 
plus—in industrial processes and prod- 
ucts. 

This proposed legislation is cospon- 
sored by 28 other Senators, including 
myself. The report of the Welsh Com- 
mission has won solid approval among 
many Senators in a short time as a con- 
structive step toward developing more 
uses for our bountiful agricultural 
production. 

Farm experts who met in Omaha last 
month were enthusiastic over the possi- 
bilities of the Welsh Commission report. 
The master of the Nebraska State 
Grange, Mr. G. A. Spidel, recently wrote 
me: 

I attended the meeting in Omaha where 
this report was presented and I am impressed 
with the need for taking an aggressive step 
in this direction. While I do not believe that 
this legislation will cure all the ills of agri- 
culture, I do believe that it should be re- 
garded as an essential part of our attack on 
the farm problem. 


Another enthusiastic report on the 
Welsh Commission has come to me from 
the dean of the University of Nebraska 
College of Agriculture, Mr. W. V. Lam- 
bert. He wrote: 

This Commission, in my judgment, has 
done a most excellent piece of work.in sum- 
marizing and pointing up the opportunities 
and possibilities of finding new uses for 
agricultural surpluses if the program out- 
lined by the Commission can be developed. 
In my opinion, this approach to the solu- 
tion of the problem of agricultural surpluses 
is far more promising and constructive than 
trying to control production through acre- 
age controls . 

I respectfully urge that you give your 
full support to implementing the program 
as outlined by Mr. Welsh’s Commission, 
You may be sure that those of us at the 
University of Nebraska will be glad to lend 
any support or help that ic possible in solv- 
ing this tremendously important and difi- 
cult problem. 


It is clear, Mr. President, that the sup- 
port of the Welsh Commission recom- 
mendations is enthusiastic and wide- 
spread among farmers and farm experts. 

In the cther House, a companion bill 
has been introduced by the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Research of the 
Agriculture Committee, Representative 
THOMAS ABERNETHY. The gentleman 
from Mississippi is to be commended for 
his vigorous support of this proposed 
legislation, 

The yields of a utilization research 
program for agriculture will not be im- 
mediate. But they will be constructive 
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and continuing. The contributions of 
such research will be positive. They will 
add to our standard of living. They will 
not destroy and control, as some of our 
farm programs have done in the past. 

Because it will take time to reap the 
harvest of utilization research it is ur- 
gent that we begin the job on an ade- 
quate scale. Some $16 million a year 
is now being provided for research in 
new uses and new crops. The Welsh 
Commission recommends that this out- 
lay be trebled, and that would still be 
but a small part of the millions of dol- 
lars a year we spend for storage charges 
on surpluses. 

The products of test tube and labora- 
tory take time. So again I urge that the 
faster we get this program underway the 
faster will its results be out of the labora- 
tory so that action can be taken to turn 
our agricultural products into new and 
better industrial products. 

This proposed legislation was intro- 
duced late in this session of Congress so 
that it could be supported by a completed 
report from the Welsh Commission. It 
is uncertain, therefore, whether Con- 
gressional action on the bill can be com- 
pleted by adjournment. 

It is my view, nevertheless, that work 
should begin laying the groundwork for 
final approval of the proposed legisla- 
tion. It is my hope that hearings can be 
scheduled in the very near future by the 
subcommittees and committees con- 
cerned. 

Even if it is not possible to enact this 
proposal into law during this session, the 
stage can and should be set for speedy 
enactment by the 2d session of the 85th 
Congress shortly after it convenes. 

Good progress has been made, Mr. 
President, in our surplus disposal pro- 
gram. Our farm exports, for instance, 
are running more than 40 percent ahead 
of last year’s levels. 

But reports from the Midwest are cf 
bountiful harvests this fall. Happily, the 
drought has been broken in many of the 
rich agriculture areas of the West. 
Reports from my own State indicate that 
plentiful rains give promise of large 
harvests this fall. 

Acreage controls and the soil-bank 
program are in operation and are 
making a contribution toward control of 
surpluses. But they are not enough. 
Positive, long-range action is needed and 
this proposed legislation will get that 
action underway. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recor the 
editorial entitled There's Work To Be 
Done,” published in the Omaha World 
Herald, of July 11, 1957, to which I have 
previously referred. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THERE'S Work To BE DONE 

A bill to put some steam behind the drive 
for increased use of agricultural products 
for industrial purposes has been introduced 
in the Senate by Nebraska Senator CURTIS. 
The bill is signed by 28 other Senators. A 
companion bill has been introduced in the 
House by Representative THOMAS G. ABER- 
NETHY, of Mississippi. 

“We have tried acreage reductions, price 
supports, export subsidies, plowing under 
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and we are now even handing out Federal 
checks as compensation for doing nothing— 
all in earnest effort to solve the farm pro- 
gram. Results have been no more than 
partly satisfying. 

“But there is one method, the most prom- 
ising of all, that we have not tried, and that 
is to make agriculture an equal participant 
in the scientific revolution. Up to now, 
agriculture has not been able to go modern.” 

Whether this legislative proposal will get 
anywhere in this session of Congress is prob- 
lematical. But we think it deserves prompt 
action: We also think it should be getting 
a shove from the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and from the major farm 
organizations. 

This could even be a pertinent field of 
action for the reorganized Nebraska Farm 
Council, providing, of course, that it can 
spare some time from its campaign against 
the Nebraska highway program, 


INTEREST RATES OF TREASURY 
BONDS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
little while ago the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore) said 
something about the painful effect of 
ever-spiraling interest rates. In connec- 
tion with the most recent offering by the 
United States Treasury of approximately 
$24 billion of bonds at a rate of 4 per- 
cent, the New York Times of yesterday, 
July 22, published an advertisement by 
one of the brokerage firms of New York 
concerning these bonds. It is a very 
significant statement. We all saw the 
original announcement when it was 
made, I wonder sometimes if we under- 
stood its full implications. The holders 
of the different classes of bonds which 
will mature this year on different dates 
may exchange those bonds for the new 
4-percent bonds. 

I notice that the holders of the 2-per- 
cent bonds which will mature on August 
15, 1957, may automatically exchange 
those bonds for the new 4-percent bonds. 

The thought crossed my mind: Why is 
it that no provision is ever made to per- 
mit the exchange of E-bonds by the 
holders of those bonds? The E-bonds 
are the bonds which the little man buys. 
He buys them through deductions from 
his pay each week, 2 weeks, or month. 

In the early part of this year, at a 
meeting of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, the Committee asked 
Secretary Humphrey about that. The 
idea seemed never to have crossed his 
mind. Finally, he said, “The holder of 
the E-bonds can get the benefits of such 
exchange.” 

The Secretary was asked, “How?” 

His reply was, “He can sell his E-bonds 
and then buy the new bonds.” Let us see 
how the holder of the E-bond would do 
that. When he sold his E-bond, he would 
pay an income tax on the increased value 
during the period of years he had held 
it. I call attention to the fact that the 
person who buys a 4-percent bond, who 
experiences an increase in its value, and 
then sells it, does not pay income tax on 
his gain at the same rate at which he 
pays the capital gains tax. That is not 
so of the E-bonds. 

In addition, one who wishes to buy the 
4-percent bonds must go to a brokerage 
firm and pay a commission in order to 
buy the bonds. 
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The Government has encouraged the 
people to buy E-bonds for patriotic rea- 
sons, and then to hold them even after 
they have matured. There are a great 
many persons who have held their E- 
bonds beyond maturity. 

Why cannot a person who holds an 
E-bond which will reach maturity on 
August 15, 1957, have exactly the same 
privilege of obtaining the 4-percent 
bonds simply by applying to the Treas- 
ury of the United States to exchange his 
E-bond for an equal amount of 4-percent 
bonds? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not true that most 
of the series of 2-percent bonds which 
will mature in August, to which the Sen- 
ator from Alabama has referred, are 
held by financial institutions and not by 
individuals? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. My guess is— 
in fact, I think I have seen a statement to 
that effect in the press—that a very high 
proportion of the exchangeable bonds 
are held by financial institutions. The 
individual who buys the E-bonds in 
small amounts does not have the oppor- 
tunity to get the increased rate of in- 
terest. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not true that a fi- 
nancial institution which holds a 2-per- 
cent bond, which the institution will 
exchange for a 4-percent bond, consum- 
mates a transaction which represents a 
100-percent increase in the interest 
which the United States Government 
will pay to that institution on the same 
amount of money? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Alabama 
yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the 3-minute rule, the time of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be al- 
lowed sufficient additional time to be 
able to yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut for a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


Mr. BUSH. I wish to ascertain 
whether I understand the point of the 
Senator from Alabama, who asked, “Why 
should not a person who purchases an E- 
ponn have the same privilege of turning 
it ” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Assuming that it 
has matured. 

Mr. BUSH. Is the Senator from Ala- 
bama assuming that the bond has 
matured? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; and I said 
that. I said that if a person has an E 
bond with a maturity date of August 15, 
1957, he is not privileged to exchange it 
for a 4-percent bond, instead of having 
to cash it and pay an income tax on its 
increased value. If at that time he 
wishes to purchase one of the 4-percent 
United States Government bonds, he has 
to pay a brokerage firm to buy that 
United States bond for him. 
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Mr. BUSH. But tvhen he buys the 
savings bond, he has a contract; it is 
written right on the face of the bond. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BUSH. Therefore, he has no 
rights beyond that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Neither does the 
holder of a 2-percent bond have any 
rights beyond August 15, 1957. Never- 
theless, he receives an offer from the 
Treasury of the United States. I ask, 
why does not the Treasury make the 
same offer to a worker who has been 
urged by his Government for patriotic 
reasons to have $7 a week deducted from 
his paycheck, for the purpose of buying 
an E-bond? Why did not the offer from 
the United States Government also go to 
him, in exactly the same way that it went 
to financial institutions? 

Mr, BUSH. The Senator from Ala- 
bama knows that a definite maturity 
date has to be met in the case of the three 
blocks of outstanding securities. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, yes. But Talso 
know that one who buys an E-bond has 
a definite maturity date for that bond; 
and I limited my question to the bonds 
which have matured. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the sav- 
ings bonds can be purchased, I believe, 
at any time; and they keep maturing 
every day; they do not mature en bloc. 
The investor who purchases a savings 
bond can go to the Treasury or to any 
bank and can purchase a new savings 
bond on the day when the old bond 
matures. 

But when the bonds mature en bloc, 
what the Senator from Alabama advo- 
cates cannot be done. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The person who 
purchases an E-bond, purchases a bond 
bearing 344 percent interest, instead of 
4 percent. 7 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. But if he 
wishes to purchase a 4- percent bond, he 
can go into the market and can buy it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I recognize the ar- 
gument of the Senator from Connecticut, 
but it is because of the weakness of that 
argument that the sales of E-bonds are 
falling off month by month. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator from Alabama 
yield to me? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the Senate still 
in the morning hour? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
realize that my time has more than 
expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is still in the morning hour. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to comment on what the Senator 
from Alabama has just said, and then I 
wish to request the insertion of an 
article in the RECORD. 

My comment to the Senator from 
Alabama, regarding the statement he 
has just made with respect to the sav- 
ings bonds and the very large issues of 
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4-percent-interest bonds is this: The 
record of the Treasury Department itself 
shows that there are constantly more 
redemptions of savings bonds than there 
are sales. The savings bond is ceasing to 
be attractive to investors of small means. 
One of the reasons why it is ceasing to 
be attractive is to be found in the high 
rate of interest, constantly growing 
higher, which is being offered by the 
Treasury for the exchange of certificates 
of indebtedness now falling due. This 
is an important fact to remember. The 
4-percent rate is the highest rate since 
1933. There have been no 4-percent 
Government bonds since approximately 
$1,700,000,000 worth of bonds which were 
marketed at 4 percent in 1933, until the 
Treasury decided to offer the new 4- 
percent bonds, in order to refinance some 
$24 billion plus of outstanding obliga- 
tions. 

Mr. GORE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Does not the Senator 
from Wyoming think that one additional 
reason why many savings bonds are be- 
ing cashed is to meet the ever-increasing 
cost of living? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, yes; because 
of the increasing inflation, about which 
the administration will do nothing. 

Mr. GORE, The administration 
seems to have forgotten about that. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. Indeed so, 


THE RIGHT OF TRIAL BY JURY 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to some of my liberal 
friends on this side of the aisle that I 
fear that by means of the pending civil- 
rights bill they would deliver themselves 
into the hands of the executives who are 
on the side of the big banks and are not 
on the side of the common people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
body of the Recorp an article entitled 
“Another To Ponder,” written by Ernest 
K. Lindley, the eminent commentator on 
the staff of Newsweek magazine. In the 
current issue of that magazine, which, of 
course, is recognized as one of the most 
important in the Nation, Mr. Lindley has 
published a very interesting article in 
which he discusses a very important 
question now before the Senate, namely, 
the right to a jury trial—a civil right. 
I commend the article to the attention 
of my colleagues, because it states the 
viewpoint of a thoughtful man—not a 
lawyer, to be sure, but a studious and 
careful man, who has written the article 
after careful search for the facts. 

Mr. Lindley is also a man of common- 
sense. He makes the point that the jury- 
trial question is much more troublesome 
than was at first realized by some long- 
standing champions of civil rights.” He 
calls upon Americans to give careful 
consideration to the issue. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article by Mr. 
Lindley be printed at this point in the 
body of the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANOTHER To PONDER 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 

The President is not the only person in 
official (and unofficial) Washington who has 
become confused and doubtful about his 
Administration’s civil-rights bill. One wide- 
spread misconception has been cleared up. 
The bill as submitted was not designed 
solely to protect voting rights. The full 
scope of the foggy part 3 may never be es- 
tablished. This part probably would never 
be employed so horrendously as some of the 
southerners envisioned. But it has few 
hearty defenders of its initial form. 

Whatever the fate of part 3—deletion, 
amendment, or momentary survival through 
inability to draft a widely acceptable sub- 
stitute—attention will return to another 
troublesome question: Jury trials. This is 
much more troublesome than was at first 
realized by some longstanding champions of 
civil rights. Anyone who has not been 
seriously bothered by it should read in full 
the speeches of Senators O'MAHONEY and 
KEFAUVER. 

The right to trial by jury is at least as 
basic as the right to vote. Any proposed 
legislation permitting individuals to be pun- 
ished, particularly by imprisonment, with- 
out jury trial deserves, by common consent, 
the sharpest scrutiny. The practical ob- 
jection that juries in certain communities 
will not convict for certain offenses is not 
adequate to justify abolishing or suspend- 
ing jury trials, even if that were constitu- 
tionally permissible. 

TRADITIONAL USAGE 

The current civil-rights bill provides for 
civil proceedings. It would protect voting 
rights through orders issued through the 
Federal courts. But if the orders, whether 
preventive or remedial, are disobeyed, the 
question of punishment will arise. Under 
the bill the punishment would be for con- 
tempt of court and would be administered 
by the Federal judge without a jury trial. 
This, according to the President, the Attor- 
ney General, and Senate backers of the cur- 
rent bill, is in accord with tradition. They 
also cite specific sanction in some 28 Fed- 
eral statutes, as well as in the laws and prac- 
tices of various States. 

Senator O'MAHONEY has challenged this 
thesis headon. He says that all the 28 Fed- 
eral statutes cited as precedents deal with 
offenses likely to be committed by artificial 
persons—corporations—not by natural per- 
sons. He cites instances in which Federal 
laws have expressly protected natural per- 
sons against punishment without jury trial 
for failure to comply with injunctions. He 
regards the bill as a sort of legal subterfuge 
designed to permit punishment without jury 
trial for offenses which are in existing law 
criminal and therefore require the historic 
processes of indictment and trial by jury. 

WHO IS RIGHT? 

In the morass in which constitutional 
lawyers are floundering it would be pre- 
sumptuous for a layman to lay claim to solid 
footing. But one thing is plain: If 
O’Manoney is right, supporters of the bill— 
including the President and the Attorney 
General—are very wrong. 

The tentative O'Mahoney amendment 
would require jury trials when any question 
of fact is at issue. Kerauver’s amendment 
would draw the line at a somewhat different 
point, leaving Federal judges power to en- 
force compliance by election officials, for 
emample, but preserving jury triais in more 
complicated situations. 

Both O’Manoney’s and Keravver’s creden- 
tials as liberals are long and impressive. 
O'Manoney, an early New Dealer, has been 
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on the national scene for a quarter century. 
Keravuver’s stand on Negro rights was largely 
responsible for much of the southern Demo- 
cratic opposition to his national political 
aspirations. 

A large majority of Congress unquestion- 
ably is determined to do something to make 
good the Negro’s right to vote. Here are 
strong reasons for seeing that the legislation 
is reasonable enough to be tacitly accepted 
by moderate southerners. For, as Senator 
Lone has pointed out, the Southern States 
have not exhausted legal subterfuges by 
which Negro voting may be kept severely 
restricted. But quite apart from such prac- 
tical considerations, the role of jury trials in 
the protection of voting rights obviously 
merits the most careful consideration. The 
points raised by O'MAHONEY and KEFAUVER 
are too important to be brushed aside. 


THE CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL AND TRIAL 
BY JURY 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I desire 
to address myself in a preliminary way, 
for a moment, to the question before the 
Senate this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Colorado realize that the Sen- 
ate is still proceeding in the morning 
hour? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes; and I realize that 
in connection with the morning hour I 
am allowed 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Judging from the way 
things are going, I should think I might 
be allowed 15 minutes. 

Mr. President, I desire to address my- 
self particularly to the question of jury 


trial. Of course, I do so only in a pre- 
liminary way. 
Many statements have been made 


about trial by jury, and many news- 
papers and periodicals have gotten fairly 
far off base in their analyses of this 
subject. 

A comprehensive report was made by 
Mollie Z. Margolin, of the American Law 
Division of the Library of Congress, on 
May 27 of this year. The report deals 
with trial by jury in the various States. 
Since the report is approximately 61 
pages long, I did not think I should re- 
quest that the entire report be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. However, 
I have had made a series of excerpts 
from the report; and the excerpts deal 
with the status of trial by jury in the 
various States. The first gives a general 
analysis. The second is in regard to 
States having no requirement for jury 
trial in civil or criminal contempt pro- 
ceedings. The third and last one deals 
with State laws and pertinent judicial 
decisions relating to the grant of jury 
trials in contempt prosecutions arising 
out of disobedience of labor injunctions. 

Since this matter is of vital concern, it 
occurred to me it would be of service 
not only to the Members of the Senate 
but to the people of the country if it 
should appear in one place, consolidated 
as a matter of reference. Since this 
study was not performed by myself, but 
by others, and I have attempted to have 
it excerpted accurately, I would appre- 
ciate the comments of any Member of 
this body, especially as these excerpts 
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relate to the laws of his own State, and 
if they should be in any way or in any 
manner not completely correct, I think 
it would be wise to have the RECORD cor- 
rected concerning them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this time that the series of ex- 
eerpts on trial by jury may be printed in 
the RECORD as a part of my remarks at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE Law ON CIVIL. AND CRIMINAL CON- 
TEMPT—EXCERPTED FROM A REPORT BY 
MOLLIE Z. MARGOLIN, AMERICAN LAW DIVI- 
SION, LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, May 27, 1957 


(The following analysis does not include 
consideration of labor law, specifically the 
so-called little Norris-La Guardia laws per- 
taining to the disobedience of labor injunc- 
tions. An analysis of these is set out here- 
after.) 

TRIAL BY JURY 


Only a few States specifically grant the 
defendant a right to a jury trial in contempt 
proceedings, even if they be proceedings 
in criminal contempt: 

‘Arizona: In criminal contempt proceed- 
ings, upon demand of defendant, trial shall 
be by jury. 

Georgia: No person shall be imprisoned 
for disobeying order to turn over money, 
when he denies that said money is in his 
control, until he has had a trial by jury. 

Kentucky: A court shall not impose a 
fine of more than $30 or imprison for more 
than 30 hours for contempt without the 
intervention of a jury. 

Nevada: The statute provides that in 
eases of constructive contempt, the accused 
may have a jury trial and a change of judge. 
However, these provisions have been de- 
clared void by the court, as a substantial 
abridgment of the inherent power of the 
court to punish for contempt, which is 
granted by the Constitution. It has been 
held that while the legislature may regu- 
late this power, it cannot diminish or 
abridge it. 

Oklahoma: In all cases of indirect con- 
tempt, the party so charged shall, upon de- 
mand, have a trial by jury. 

Pennsylvania: In proceedings for indirect 
criminal contempt for violation of injunc- 
tion or restraining order, accused is entitled 
to trial by jury; but he has no such right in 
civil contempt proceedings. 

The South Dakota case of State v. Mitchell 
(52 N. W. 1052) contains a statement which 
is a typical justification given by several 
States for not granting defendant in con- 
tempt proceedings a trial by jury: The con- 
stitutional provision that “the right of trial 
by jury shall remain inviolate” has no ap- 
plication to summary proceedings to punish 
for contempt (in this case for violation of 
injunction). Such guaranty does not ex- 
tend beyond the cases where such right ex- 
isted at common law. The provision is that 
the right shall remain inviolate.” The 
right of a court to punish for contempt, 
without the intervention of a jury, was a 
well-established rule of common law. 

In several States, the statutes provide that 
contemnor may be punished for contempt 
and may also be indicted for the same act 
if the act is an indictable offense, but on 
passing sentence after conviction on the in- 
dictment the court shall (in some States, 
may“) take into consideration the penalty 
suffered for the contempt. Even in such 
States it has been held (as in Montana, 
where a misdemeanor is triable before a 
jury) that when tried as a misdemeanor, 
accused has a right to a jury trial, but when 
tried as a contempt, alleged contemnor has 
no right to trial by jury. 
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The reasoning for disallowance of jury 
trial in contempt proceedings was expressed 
in the Massachusetts case of Walton Lunch 
Co. v. Kearney (128 N. E. 429, 432). Trial 
by jury of the question whether a contempt 
of court has been committed would be a 
serious limitation of the power of the courts. 
In order that a court may compel obedience 
to its orders, it must have the right to in- 
quire whether there has been any disobe- 
dience thereof. To submit the question to 
another tribunal, be it a jury or another 
court, would operate to deprive the proceed- 
ing of half its efficiency. 


I. STATES HAVING NO REQUIREMENT FOR JURY 
TRIAL IN CIVIL OR CRIMINAL CONTEMPT FRO- 
CEEDINGS 


Arkansas: The provisions of our consti- 
tution and laws, guaranteeing the right to 
a trial by jury unless waived, do not take 
away from the courts the power to punish 
contempts in a summary mode, which right 
is inherent in all courts of justice and is 
founded upon the power of self-protection.” 
Neel v. State (9 Ark. 259, 50 Am. Dec. 209). 

Colorado: Right to a jury trial under ar- 
ticle II. section 16, of the State constitution 
does not apply to contempt proceedings 
either civil or criminal, and a defendant who 
fails to follow an injunctive order cannot 
claim rights under this section. Guirand v. 
Canal Co. (245 P. 485); Wyatt v. People (28 P. 
961, 963). 

Connecticut: We are not aware of any 
case in this State or elsewhere in which it 
has been held that a party accused of con- 
tempt is entitled to a trial by jury. The 
contrary has been repeatedly held. It would 
seem to be necessary that the court should 
have the power to judge all questions of 
this nature. The power to protect the dig- 
nity of the court might hang by a slender 
thread if it was made subject to the uncer- 
tainties of a jury trial. Huntington v. Mc- 
Mahon (48 Conn. 174, 201). 

Delaware: Certain election offenses, in- 
cluding bribery and failure of election offi- 
cial to do his duty are declared misdemean- 
ors by constitution, article V, section 7, and 
trials of such offenses are to be without jury 
(constitution art. V, sec. 8). Since certain 
misdemeanors may be tried without a jury 
and since procedure for constructive criminal 
contempt provides for a hearing, it would 
therefore appear that contemnor would have 
no right to a trial by jury. 

Florida: Statute authorizing courts to 
punish for contempt (1956 Supp., sec. 
35.22 Florida Statutes, Annotated, 1943) 
provides that the court shall proceed to 
hear and determine all questions of law and 
fact.” This clause was not contained in the 
old law but was added by amendment in 
1945. Its very wording would seem to indi- 
cate that an alleged contemnor would have 
no right to a jury trial; otherwise, the re- 
quirement that the court “determine all 


questions of * * fact,“ would not only be 


meaningless but contradictory. 

Idaho: No court has ever held that a 
party is entitled to a trial by jury in a pro- 
ceeding for contempt. McDougall v. Sheri- 
dan (128 P. 954, 964 (7) 965 (13)). 

Illinois: It is one of the attributes of a 
court of justice that it should have the 
power of enforcing its orders without the 
necessity of calling upon a jury to assist it 
in the exercise of that power. The fine and 
imprisonment which the court is authorized 
to impose for a contempt are not intended 
as a punishment for a violation of a crim- 
inal law, and punishment for contempt is 
not a bar to a prosecution for the same act 
if it also constitutes a criminal offense. The 
constitutional guaranties of the right of 
trial by jury do not apply to proceedings 
to punish for contempt, and those guaran- 
ties are not violated by the imposition of 
punishment by the court, without a jury, 
in a contempt proceeding, State v. Froelich 
(146 N. E. 733, 736). 
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Indiana: While it is generally held that 
the respondent in inquiries as to criminal 
contempt is not entitled to a jury trial, he 
is entitled to all the substantial rights of a 
person accused of crime, that are consistent 
with the summary nature of proceeding, 
the case is governed by analogies of crim- 
inal procedure, and the respondent is en- 
titled to the same rules of evidence and 
presumptions of innocence that avail him 
in any criminal case. Guilt must be estab- 
lished beyond a reasonable doubt. State v. 
Shumaker (163 N. E. 272, 273). Information 
must be verified by oath of informant. 
Denny v. State (182 N. E. 313). r 

Guaranty, in article 1, section 13 of State 
constitution, of trial by jury in all crim- 
imal prosecutions, does not include prose- 
cutions for contempt of court. State v. 
Shumaker (164 N. E. 408). 

Iowa: That a party charged with contempt 
is not entitled to a trial by jury is founded 
on the fact that a contempt proceeding is 
not a prosecution for crime. The power to 
punish for contempt is summary in char- 
acter and may be exercised in aid or vindi- 
cation of the authority of the court in civil 
as well as criminal cases. Flanagan v. Jep- 
son (158 N. W. 641, 642, 643 (2, 4,5)). 

Kansas: Alleged contemnor in proceedings 
for contempt does not have the right to a 
trial by jury. Section 20-1204, General 
Statutes of Kansas, Annotated, 1949, provides 
“but such trial shall be by the court or 
judge.” Section 20-1204 deals with indirect 
contempts in general including cases of 
criminal contempt. Frey v. Willey (166 P. 
2d 659, 660-661 (1-3) ). 

A person charged with violation of an in- 
junction under the prohibitory liquor law 
is not entitled to a trial by jury. State v. 
Thomas (86 P. 499). 

A contempt proceeding for violation of an 
injunction (civil, in this case) is summary 
in nature. Frey v. Willey (166 P. 2d 659, 662 
(5-6) ). 

Maine: Proceedings in criminal contempt 
(direct) are by court without a jury. Ex 
parte Holbrook (177 A. 418, 423). 

In proceedings for civil contempt, under 
chapter 107, section 35, Revised Statutes of 
Maine, 1954, it would appear that contemnor 
does not have a right to a jury trial. The 
statute reads: * * or if, upon hearing, 
he is found guilty of such disregard or dis- 
obedience, he shall be adjudged in con- 
tempt * * . The term “hearing” would 
not be used if he were entitled to a trial by 
jury. A grand jury indictment is not re- 
quired in prosecutions for contempt of 
court (ch. 147, sec. 1). 

Maryland: In cases of criminal contempt, 
the statute reads “* * * the matter (shall) 
be tried by the court without a jury, be- 
fore the judge, other than the judge issu- 
ing the citation.” (Art. 5, sec. 108, Anno- 
tated Code of Maryland, Flack, 1951.) 

“Although procedure does not include a 
trial by jury, it is plain that whether a 
contempt be civil or criminal, direct or con- 
structive, the requirements of due process 
are satisfied if one accused is informed of 
the charge against him and given a fair 
and reasonable opportunity to present, and 
have an unprejudiced consideration of, his 
defense.” Sheets v. City of Hagerstown (102 
A. 2d 734, 736 (2,3)). 

Massachusetts: Contemnor in proceedings 
for criminal contempt does not have the 
right to trial by jury. W. A. and H. A. Root 
v. McDonaid (157 N. E. 684); Doland v. 
Commonwealth (304 Mass. 325, 341, 342). 

Trial by jury of the question whether a 
contempt of court has been committed 
would be a serious limitation of the power 
of courts. In order that a court may com- 
pel obedience to its orders, it must have 
the right to inquire whether there has been 
any disobedience thereof. To submit the 
question to another tribunal, be it a jury 
or another court, would operate to deprive 
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the proceeding of half its efficiency. Wal- 
ton Lunch Co. v. Kearney (128 N. E. 429, 
432). 

Michigan: The respondent in a proceeding 
to punish for contempt is not entitled to a 
jury trial. In re Chadwick (109 Mich. 588). 
The statute (sec. 27.529, Michigan Statutes, 
Annotated, 1938) reads the court 
shall determine whether the defendant has 
been guilty of the misconduct alleged.” 

Minnesota: In a proceeding for criminal 
contempt, the issue is one for the court and 
not for the jury. In re Dingley (148 N. W. 
218, 220 (1, 2)). In State ex rel Russell v. 
District Court (62 N. W. 831), the court 
stated. * + Constructive contempts, al- 
though punishable equally with those which 
are direct, yet the procedure in the two 
cases is radically different. When the 
accused is brought before the court, or ap- 
pears in response to the order, the court 
proceeds to hear the case without a jury 
(Gen. Stats. 178, ch. 87, secs. 11, 12; now 
secs. 588.09, 588.10, Minnesota Statutes, An- 
notated, 1947).” Thus it would appear, that 
as long as the contempt charged is con- 
structive, no difference exists in the pro- 
cedure of hearing same without a jury, be- 
tween civil and criminal proceedings. 

Mississippi: In proceeding for criminal 
contempt, “the court was the trier of the 
facts.” Durham v. State (52 So. 627, 628). 
In a proceeding for constructive contempt, 
defendant is not entitled to trial by jury. 
O'Flynn v. State (43 So. 82). 

Missouri: The right to trial by jury, guar- 
anteed by the Constitution of Missouri (art. 
I, sec. 22 (a)), is the right as it existed at 
common law, and is limited to those cases in 
which common-law procedure required or 
permitted such a trial. The right to trial 
by jury did not exist at common law in 
criminal contempt proceedings. State v. 
Coleman (152 S. W. 2d 640, 646 (5, 6)). 

Montana: The power to punish contempt 
countenances trial without jury. State ex rel 
Metcalf v. District Court (155 P. 278, 281), 

Willful disobedience of an order of the 
court may be tried as contempt of court 
under present section 93-9801 (civil pro- 
cedure) or as a misdemeanor under present 
section 94-3540 (criminal procedure). State 
ex rel Flynn v. District Court (60 P. 493, 
494). When tried as contempt, alleged con- 
temnor has no right to trial by jury. (State 
ex rel Metcalf v. District Court, supra.) 
When tried as a misdemeanor, accused has 
a right to a jury trial. The constitutional 
guaranty article III section 16, that in all 
criminal prosecutions the accused shall have 
the right to trial by jury, includes mis- 
demeanor as well as felonies. State v. Koch 
(85 p. 272). 

Contemnor may be punished for contempt 
and may also be tried upon indictment or 
information for the same act if it be a crimi- 
nal act, but in passing sentence for such 
criminal act, court may mitigate the pun- 
ishment if contemnor has already suffered 
fine or imprisonment for contempt (secs. 
94-4704, 94-4705). 

Nebraska: In a proceeding for constructive 
contempt, no jury trial is allowed, as the 
question involved affects the administration 
of Justice, and may require the prompt 
action of the court to prevent an obstruc- 
tion of the law or a failure of justice. 
Gandy v. State (14 N. W. 143, 146). 

New Hampshire: There is no right to trial 
by jury in the contempt proceeding. State 
v. Doty (90 Am. Dec. 671); Town of Mont- 
clair v. Stanoyevich (79 A. 2d 288). This is 
true even though the offense charged is in- 
dictable and the defendant would have the 
right to a jury trial on the indictment. In 
the absence of a statute, it is discretionary 
with the court whether to try the issue with 
or without a jury. However, the court must 
allow a jury trial if a statute so provides (Civ. 
Practice Rule 4: 87-3; Crim. Practice Rule 
3: 8-3). No statute now provides for a jury 
in contempt actions generally, 
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New Mexico: In all proceedings for con- 
tempt of court, evidence may be introduced 
by both parties upon any controversial point, 
and the court shall decide such point upon 
the evidence (sec. 16-1-3, New Mexico stat- 
utes, 1953 annotated). 

New York: There is no constitutional re- 
quirement that a person charged with con- 
tempt is entitled to have that question passed 
upon by a jury (Soprinsky v. Tolman (289 
N. V. S. 1110)). 

North Carolina: Contempt proceedings 
may be resorted to in civil or criminal ac- 
tions, and though contempt is criminal in 
its nature, respondents therein are not en- 
titled to trial by jury. Safie Mfg. Co. v. 
Arnold (45 S. E. 2d 577, 586 (16, 17) (crim- 
inal contempt) ); In re Gorham (40 S. E. 311 
(civil contempt) ). 

North Dakota: The right of trial by jury, 
as secured in section 7 of the Bill of Rights, 
securing trial by jury, does not extend the 
right, but secures it in the cases in which 
it was a matter of right before. The right 
is as it existed at common law. Power v. 
Williams (205 N. W. 9). 

Ohio: Defendant in contempt proceedings 
under procedure provided by sections 2705.03 
to 2705-09 (Page’s Ohio Revised Code Anno- 
tated, 1955), the ordinary. quasi-criminal 
statutes employed in civil cases, is not en- 
titled to a jury trial. Charges of contempt 
constituting a misdemeanor fully answer re- 
quirements of sections 2705.03 to 2705.09, 
and no jury trial is allowable, State v. Ar- 
nold (124 N. E. 2d 473 (CP)). 

Oregon: A criminal contempt proceeding 
is not a criminal prosecution within the 
meaning of section 11 of the bill of rights 
of Oregon constitution which protects right 
of accused in criminal prosecution, to trial 
by jury. Rust v. Pratt (72 P. 2d 533). 

Rhode Island: Article 1, section 15, of the 
Rhode Island constitution provides, “The 
right of trial by jury shall remain invio- 
late,” which means simply that in those 
proceedings in which a right to trial by jury 
existed at the time of the adoption of the 
constitution the right shall still continue. 
The constitution requires simply the con- 
servation, not an extension, of the right of 
jury trial. Merrill v. Bowler (38 A. 114), 

South Carolina: A proceeding based on 
constructive criminal contempt “is more or 
less summary in character.” State v. Wein- 
berg (92 S. E. 2d 842, 845 (1, 2)); it may be 
tried under the common law. State v. Babb 
(159 S. E. 633). 

South Dakota: The constitutional pro- 
vision (art. VI, sec, 7) that “the right of trial 
by jury shall remain inviolate” has no appli- 
cation to summary proceedings to punish 
for contempt (for violation of injunction, in 
this case), Such guaranty does not extend 
beyond the cases where such right existed 
at common law. The provision is that the 
right “shall remain inviolate.” The right 
of a court to punish for contempt, without 
the intervention of a jury, was a well-estab- 
lished rule of common law. State v. Mitcheli 
(52 N. W. 1052). 

Tennessee: Chancery court has power to 
punish contempt for violating injunction, 
summarily, without a jury trial. Pass v. 
State (184 S. W. 2d, 1). 

The general rule is that a constitutional 
guaranty ot jury trial does not apply to con- 
tempt proceedings whether in a court of law 
or a court of equity. Id. 

Texas: Under a judgment of contempt, 
which partakes of the nature of a criminal 
proceeding, one may be punished by fine, 
imprisonment, or both, without trial by 
jury. Ex parte Miller (240 S. W. 944.) 

A party prosecuted by contempt proceed- 
ings for the violation of an injunction cannot 
demand a jury trial. Ex parte Allison (90 
S. W. 492). 

Imprisonment ordered in contempt pro- 
ceedings without jury trial, for violation of 
injunction, is not illegal, though the act 
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eomplained of is also a crime. 
Houston (219 S. W. 826). 
Utah: There is no specific statutory provi- 
sion concerning this; nor do the cases dis- 
cuss it. However, in reading the Utah con- 
tempt cases, one gets the impression that 
they were tried without a jury. Statute 
reads Court must determine whether 
accused is guilty of contempt.” 
Vermont: Apparently no cases or statutes 
provide for trial by jury in contempt proceed- 
ings. 
Virginia: The statute reads The courts 
. + + may * * * punish them summarily 
. (Sec. 18-255, Code of Virginia, 1950, 
Annotated.) 

There is an inherent power of self-defense 
and self-preservation in the courts of this 
State created by the constitution. This 
power may be regulated by the legislature, 
but cannot be destroyed or so far dimin- 
ished as to be rendered ineffectual. It is a 
power necessarily resident in and to be ex- 
ercised by the power of the court itself, and 
the legislature cannot deprive such courts 
of the power to summarily punish for con- 
tempts by providing for a jury trial in such 
case. Carter v. Conn. (32 S. E. 780). 

Willful disobedience to any lawful process 
or order of court is contempt and sum- 
marily punishable as such. Board of Sup'rs 
of Hanover County v. Bazile (80 S. E. 2d 566). 

Washington: Trial by jury is not a right 
in criminal contempt prosecution. 

On appeal from judgment charging him 
with contempt of court for failure to com- 
ply with court's decree, appellant contended 
that he was entitled to a jury trial under 
Rem. Rev. Stat., section 2372 (present sec. 
9.23.010, Revised Code of Washington), 
which makes willful disobedience of the law- 
ful process or mandate of the court a mis- 
demeanor. 

Appellant's contention is not well taken. 
We conclude that article 1, section 22 of the 
State constitution, relied upon by appellant, 
providing for trial by jury “in all criminal 
prosecutions,” does not apply to such a pro- 
ceeding as this, which is only quasi or in- 
cidentally criminal in its nature, and that 
the statutes of this State cited by appellant 
in support of his contention are inappli- 
cable. In courts created by the constitu- 
tion there is an inherent power of self-de- 
fense and self-preservation, which cannot be 
destroyed by legislative enactment. The 
vice of an act of the legislature which seeks 
to deprive the court of this inherent power 
is not cured by providing for its exercise by 
a jury. Blanchard v. Golden Age Brewing Co. 
(63 P. 2d 397, 408-409 (26, 27, 28) ). 

West Virginia: The statute authorizes the 
courts to punish “summarily” persons guilty 
of contempt consisting of disobedience to 
lawful order of the court (sec. 6024, W. Va. 
Code of 1955, Annotated). 

In a proceeding for contempt of court for 
disobedience to its lawful order or decree, 
there is no constitutional right of trial by 
jury involved. It may be tried summarily. 
State v. Bittner (136 S. E. 202, 207 (3)). 
+» Wisconsin: When accused shall appear be- 
fore the court, unless he admits the offense 
charged, the court shall cause interrogatories 
to be filed specifying the facts alleged against 
defendant and requiring his answers thereto; 
to which defendant shall make written 
answers an oath. The court may receive 
affidavits or other proofs, contradictory of 
defendant's answer or in confirmation there- 
of. Upon the original affidavits; such 
answers, and subsequent proof, the court 
shall determine whether the defendant is 
guilty of misconduct alleged (sec. 295.12, 
Wisconsin Statutes, 1951). 

The language in article 1, section 5 of 
Wisconsin constitution, “The right of trial 
by jury shall remain inviolate” refers to the 
law in force at the time the constitution was 
adopted. Gaston v. Babcock (6 Wis. 503). 

Wyoming: In describing a contempt pro- 
ceeding for violation of an injunction, the 
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court stated: “A hearing was had in the 
contempt proceedings, at which the follow- 
ing facts were shown * * +, The defend- 
ant testified in his own behalf * * +, The 
eourt thereupon made the following find- 
ings (of fact) * *.” No mention is made 
of a jury and it is clear that it was a hearing 
without a jury (see Laramie Nat. Bank v. 
Steinhoff (53 P. 299, 300) ). 

The annotations to section 3-6611, Wyo- 
ming Compiled Statutes of 1945, Annotated, 
point out that this statute is similar to the 
Ohio statute on this subject, and cite an 
Ohio case to prove that the court has inher- 
ent power to try, without a jury, a contempt 
proceeding for violation of an injunction (see 
Wind v. State (130 N. E. 35, 36) ). 


II. STATES HAVING LIMITED REQUIREMENT FOR 
JURY TRIAL IN CERTAIN TYPES OF CONTEMPT 
PROCEEDINGS, EITHER BY STATUTE OR CASE LAW 


Alabama: The right to a jury trial does 
not apply to civil contempt cases. Ez parte 
Hamilton (51 Ala. 66, 68). Jury trials in 
criminal prosecutions are a right only where 
prosecution is by indictment. Constitution, 
article 1, section 6. Tims v. State (26 Ala. 
165, 167). Contempt proceedings do not re- 
quire indictment. 

Arizona: Statute provides that trial may 
be by court or upon demand of defendant, 
shall be by jury (sec. 12-863A, Arizona Re- 
vised Statutes, Annotated, 1956). This sec- 
tion applies only where the act forbidden 
also constitutes a criminal offense (sec. 12- 
864). 

California: In proceedings for contempt 
committed out of court’s presence, alleged 
contemnor had no constitutional right to 
trial by jury. A respondent in contempt 
proceedings is not entitied to trial by jury 
except where it is expressly provided for by 
statute, and then only in the particular 
cases to which the statute applies, and the 
fact that the act constituting contempt may 
also be an indictable offense does not af- 
fect the rule where the proceedings is not by 
indictment. Bridges v. Superior Court in and 
for Los Angeles County (94 P. 2d 983, re- 
versed on other grounds, 314 U. S. 252). 

Georgia: It would appear from the lan- 
guage of section 24-105, Code of Georgia, 
Annotated, 1938, that the only person who 
has a right to a jury trial in a contempt 
proceeding is one who disobeys an order of 
the court to turn over money, when he de- 
nies that said money is in his control. This 
provision gives the courts power to issue 
attachments and inflict “summary punish- 
ment” for contempt of court. In Wagner 
v. Commercial Printers (45 S. E. 2d 209 
(4-5)) a case of civil contempt, the court 
stated concerning the judgment of the lower 
court, “* * The judge was authorized to 
find that the real cause of the assault was 
resentment toward Wilson * * +", a find- 
ing of fact, This shows that no jury was 
involved, Likewise, in Pedigo v. Celanese 
Corporation of America (54 S. E. 2d 252, 
259 (8, 9)) a proceeding in criminal con- 
tempt, the court states, Was the evidence 
sufficient to authorize the judge to find the 
respondents guilty?” and then proceeds to 
review the evidence. “Courts are not obliged 
to trust the preservation of their dignity 
and authority to such weak agencies as in- 
formation, indictment and trial by jury.” 
Bradley v. State (36 S. E. 630, 632). 

Kentucky: A court shall not impose a fine 
of more than $30 or imprison for more than 
30 hours for contempt without the interven- 
tion of a jury (sec. 432,260, Kentucky 
Revised Statutes, 1953). 

“The statute is plain on its face and 
makes no distinctions in its application as 
between civil and criminal contempts * * . 
We hold that K. R. S. section 432.260 applies 
to all contempts, civil and criminal.” Jones 
v. Commonwealth (213 8. W. 2d 983, 987 (6, 
7))- 

Louisiana: All cases in which the punish- 
ment may not be at hard labor shall, until 
otherwise provided by law, be tried by the 
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judge without a jury. (Constitution of 
Louisiana, art. 7, sec. 41). See pen- 
alty in section 15.12, Louisiana Revised Stat- 
utes, Annotated, West's, 1951. 

Nevada: When the contempt is not com- 
mitted in the presence of the court, an affi- 
davit shall be presented to the court, of the 
facts constituting the contempt. The ac- 
cused may have a jury trial and the judge in 
whose contempt the defendant is alleged to 
be shall not preside at such trial over the 
objection of defendant (sec. 8943, Nevada 
Compiled Laws, 1929). 

The provisions as to jury trial and right of 
defendant to object to the judge, are void 
as a substantial abridgment of the in- 
herent power of the court to punish for 
contempt granted by the constitution. 
While the legislature may enact laws which 
regulate the exercise of the power of courts 
to punish for contempt. they cannot dimin- 
ish or abridge that power. Pacific Live Stock 
Co. v. Ellison Ranching Co. (213 P. 700). 

Oklahoma: In all cases of indirect con- 
tempt the party so charged shall, upon de- 
mand, have a trial by jury (title 21. sec. 
567, Oklahoma Statutes, Annotated, 1937). 

In all indirect contempts, law requires a 
trial by jury. Ex parte Stephenson (209 P. 
2d 515). 

Pennsylvania: In proceedings for indirect 
criminal contempt for violation of injunc- 
tion or restraining order, accused is entitled 
to trial by jury (1956 supp. title 17, sec. 
2047, Purdon’s Pennsylvania Statutes, Anno- 
tated, 1930). 

As to proceedings in civil contempt since 
no statutory right to jury trial is given, the 
guaranty of a jury trial by section 6 of the 
bill of rights of Pennsylvania constitution 
would not apply, since accused, in such pro- 
ceedings did not have such right at common 
law. 

“The purpose of the constitution was to 
preserve the jury trial wherever the com- 
mon law gave it, and in all other cases, to 
let the legislature and the people do as their 
wisdom and experience might dictate.” Per 
Mr. Justice Black, in Van Swartow v. Com- 
monwealth (24 Pa. 131, 132); quoted with 
approval in Comm. v. Andrews (24 Pa. Super. 
Ct., 571, 575). 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. C., June 13, 1957. 

To: Hon. LAWRENCE CURTIS. 

From: American Law Division. 

Subject: State laws and pertinent judicial 
decisions relating to the grant of jury 
trials in contempt prosecutions arising 
out of disobedience of labor injunctions. 
California: No statute, but courts ac- 

knowledge that statutory grant of right to 

jury trial would probably be constitutional— 

Bridges v. Super. Ct. of Los Angeles County 

(61939) 14 Cal. 2d 466; 94 P 2d 983, rev. on 

other grounds in 314 U. S. 252). 

Colorado: Statutory grant of jury trial— 
no cases interpreting—see Revised Statutes 
(1955) section 80-4-9 (3)—see old case 
holding statute granting jury trial uncon- 
stitutional—Fort v. Co-op. Farmers Ex- 
change ((1927) 81 Colo. 431; 256 P. 319). 

Connecticut: No statute—courts apply 
common law and deny propriety of jury 
trial—Huntington v. McMahon ((1880) 48 
Conn, 174, 200). 

Idaho: Statutory provision for jury trial 
in indirect criminal contempt prosecutions 
arising out of disobedience to labor injunc- 
tions—Code Annotated (148) section 44- 
710—no cases construing this provision have 
been recorded. 

Illinois: No statute—at present the con- 
stitutional guaranty of jury is not ap- 
plicable to contempt proceedings—State v. 
Froelich ((1925) 316 Ill. 77; 146 N. E. 733). 

Indiana: Statutory right to jury trial—An- 
notated Code (Burns, 1950) section 40-511— 
no cases interpreting, but older decisions 
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hold jury trial improper and adhere to sepa- 
ration of powers doctrine—see: Garregus v. 
State ex rel. Moreland ((1883) 93 Ind. 239); 
see also State v. Shumaker ((1929) 200 Ind. 
716; 164 N. E. 408). 

Iowa: No statute; but old case indicates 
that a jury trial requirement would be un- 
constitutional—Eicher v. Tinley ((1936) 221 
Iowa. 293; 264 N. W. 591). 

Louisiana: Statutory right of jury trial in 
contempt prosecutions arising out of dis- 
obedience of labor injunctions—Revised 
Statutes Annotated (West, 1951) title 23, 
sections 848-849—no relative cases have been 
found. 

Maine: Statutory provision for jury trial in 
contempt proceedings arising out of breach 
of labor injunction—Revised Statutes (1954 
ch. 107 sec. 37); upheld, in a civil contempt 
proceeding in Cushman Co. et al. Shoe Co. v. 
Mackesy et al. ((1937) 135 Maine 294; 195 
A/365). 

Maryland: Statutory provision for jury 
trial in indirect criminal contempt prosecu- 
tions arising out of breach of labor injunc- 
tions—Annotated Code (Flack, 1951) article 
100 section 72—no cases have been rendered 
construing this provision. 

Massachusetts: Statutory provision for 
jury trial modeled after Clayton Act pro- 
vision—Annotated Laws (Michie, 1955) chap- 
ter 220 section 13A—sustained in New Eng- 
land Novelty Co. v. Sandberg ((1944) 315 
Mass. 739; 54 N. E. 2d 915). 

Minnesota: Statutory provision of right 
of jury trial in contempt proceedings aris- 
ing out of disobedience of labor injunc- 
tion—Statutes Annotated (West, 145) section 
185.16—no cases construing the validity of 
this provision have been recorded. 

New Jersey: Statutory provision for jury 
trial in contempt prosecutions arising out 
of disobedience of labor injunction—Statutes 
Annotated (West, 1954) section 4A; 15-56— 
no cases construing this provision have been 
found, 

New York: Statutory provision for jury 
trial in contempt prosecutions arising out 
of disobedience of labor injunction—Ju- 
diciary Law (McKinney, 1948) section 
753-a; Civil Practice Act (Nichols-Cahill, 
1938) section 882-a. The constitutionality 
of this provision was upheld in Kronowitz 
v. Schlansxy ((1935) 282 NYS 564): How- 
ever, this provision is held to be inappli- 
cable to proceedings arising out of attempt 
to enforce cease and desist orders obtained 
by New York State Labor Relations Board— 
In re Boland ((1940) 19 NYS 2d 166). 

North Dakota: Statutory provision for 
jury trial in prosecutions for contempt aris- 
ing out of disobedience of labor injunc- 
tions—Revised Code (1943) section 34 
0811—-no cases construing the validity of 
this provision have been recorded. 

Oklahoma: Constitutional -guaranty of 
jury trial in prosecutions for contempt— 
this appears to be a general provision not 
limited to cases of breach of labor injunc- 
tion—the statutory provision implementing 
this constitutional provision is also free of 
any restriction of a similar import —Statutes 
Annotated (West, 1937) title 21, section 
567—no cases interpreting the latter pro- 
vision have been found. 

Oregon: Statutory right to jury trial in 
contempt prosecutions arising out of dis- 
obedience of labor injunction—Revised Stat- 
utes (1955, sec. 662.130—no cases interpret- 
ing this provision have been found. 

Pennsylvania: Statutory provision for jury 
trial in prosecution for contempt arising 
out of disobedience of labor injunction— 
Statutes Annotated (Purdon, supp. 1956), 
title 17, section 2047. The constitutionality 
of this provision has been upheld; see Kegg 
v. Bianco ((1943), 151 Pa. Super. 234; 30 A. 
2d 159). 

Rhode Island: Statutory provision for jury. 
trial in contempt prosecutions arising out 
of disobedience of labor injunctions—Laws 
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1951, chapter 2748, section 6. No cases con- 
struing the validity of this provision have 
been recorded. 

Washington: The statutory provision has 
been held unconstitutional—RCW (1951), 
section 49,32.090—Blanchard v. Golden Act 
Brewing Co. ((1936) 188 Wash. 896; 63 P. 
2d 397). 

Wisconsin: Statutory provision for jury 
trial in civil or criminal contempt cases 
(other than contempt committed in the pres- 
ence of the court) arising out of disobe- 
dience of labor injunctions—Statutes (1951), 
section 103.60. However, this provision does 
not apply to disobedience of an order 
obtained in enforcement proceedings insti- 
tuted by the State labor relations board— 
the latter is viewed as a proceeding to 
enforce an order of the court and is not 
comparable to a breach of a labor decree ob- 
tained by private litigants. Wis. E. R. Board 
v. Milk, etc., Union (238 Wis. 279); Wis. E. R. 
Board v. Allis-Chalmers (252 Wis. 43; 30 
N. W. 2d 183). 

The constitutionality of this provision ap- 
pears to have been indirectly acknowledged 
in John F. Jelke Co. v. Hill ((1932) 208 Wis- 
650). 

NORMAN J. SMALL. 


DESTRUCTION OF HAY CROP IN 
CONNECTICUT 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, dairy 
farmers in Connecticut, and many thou- 
sands of families who are consumers of 
milk, are facing an emergency because 
of the drought which has destroyed hay 
crops usually harvested at this season. 
The destruction of the hay crops may 
force a rise in the price of milk unless 
remedial steps are promptly taken. 

I have urged the White House today 
to bring this emergency to the immedi- 
ate attention of President Eisenhower so 
that he may give prompt and sympa- 
thetic consideration to a request that 
he declare Connecticut a disaster area. 
This request was made by the Honorable 
Abraham A. Ribicoff, Governor of Con- 
necticut, after an emergency meeting 
this morning with the State agricultural 
disaster committee at the University of 
Connecticut. 

I have also asked the Department of 
Agriculture to send a representative to 
Connecticut immediately to determine 
the extent of the disaster, and confer on 
remedial programs with State officials 
and representatives of farm organiza- 
tions. 

Iam hopeful that the Federal Govern- 
ment will move promptly and effectively 
to help Connecticut farmers recover 
from the effects of the drought, and thus 
make unnecessary a rise in milk prices 
which would pinch the pocketbooks of 
thousands of housewives in my State. 


THE CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment I should like to propose on behalf 
of the distinguished minority leader and 
myself. I have talked to various inter- 
ested Senators, and I think it is accept- 
able. I think it is a very fair agree- 
ment. I should like to ask to have it 
stated as being offered on behalf of the 
Senator from California and the Senator 
from Texas. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That when the consideration of 
H. R. 6127, the Civil Rights Act of 1957, is 
resumed, further debate upon the amend- 
ment of Mr. Bricker striking out the word 
„may“ on page 9, line 20, and inserting in 
lieu thereof other words, shall be limited to 
not exceeding 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by Mr. Bricker and the ma- 
jority leader, respectively. 

That following action on the above amend- 
ment, in the event the amendment yester- 
day proposed by Mr. Cooper as a substitute 
for section 121 is reoffered, debate thereon 
shall be limited to not exceeding 1 hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by Mr. 
Cooper and the majority leader, respectively. 

That following action on the above amend- 
ment of Mr. Cooper, if offered, the Senate 
shall resume the consideration of the Ander- 
son-Aiken-Case of South Dakota amendment 
to strike out section 121, and that debate 
thereon, when the consideration of the bill 
is resumed on Wednesday, July 24, 1957, shall 
be limited to not exceeding 5 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by Mr. ANDER- 
son and the minority leader, respectively. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered, 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL TOMOR- 
ROW AT 10 O'CLOCK A. M. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its delibera- 
tions today, it stand in recess until 10 
o'clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. : Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered, 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate convenes tomorrow, 
there may be the usual morning hour 
for the transaction of routine business 
only, with statements limited to 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to invite the attention 
of the entire membership of the Senate 
to the fact that I owe a debt of gratitude 
to the distinguished minority leader 
Mr. KNOwWILAND]I, to the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas!, to the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and 
to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], for their understanding and com- 
plete cooperation in the orderly pro- 
cedures of the Senate. Although these 
Senators do not view everything alike, 
and have rather strong differences as to 
the pending bill, they have all realized 
the problems of the leadership, and they 
have been helpful to me in arranging a 
procedure which I think is satisfactory 
to all the Members of the Senate. 
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We plan to have a vote very shortly on 
the Bricker amendment. Following that 
we shall have a vote on the Cooper 
amendment. I shall ask that the Sen- 
ate remain in session until 7:30 or 8 
o’clock tonight, if Senators desire to ad- 
dress themselves to the bill. The Sen- 
ate will meet tomorrow at 10 o'clock 
and have the usual morning hour. At 
the conclusion of the morning hour the 
time will be equally divided, 2% hours 
to those supporting the Anderson-Aiken- 
Case of South Dakota amendment and 
2% hours to those opposed to it. Then 
there will be a quorum call, and the Sen- 
ate will proceed to vote. 

I hope all Senators who are not pres- 
sent will be notified by the aides of the 
minority and the majority. Those who 
cannot be reached today will, I hope, read 
this announcement in the Recorp and 
be here tomorrow when the roll is called. 

Mr. President, I think this represents 
a great step forward. It is a good 
omen. It reflects great credit on the 
Senate of the United States. When this 
debate shall have been concluded in my 
judgement the Senate will have justly 
earned the appellation frequently given 
to it as the greatest deliberative body in 
the world. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
yesterday afternoon by a unanimous 
vote of 90 to 0 the Senate adopted an 
amendment introduced by the distin- 
guished. minority leader [Mr. Know- 
LAND] and myself to repeal the Recon- 
struction era statute known as the Force 
Act. I want to reemphasize what was 
said by the Senator from California 
[Mr. KNOowLIANp] and myself yesterday 
when this amendment was under con- 
sideration. 

We offered the amendment in good 
faith to remove what we considered a 
mistaken and unnecessary incorporation 
by reference of section 1993 in the draft- 
ing of the administration bill. We felt, 
and the Senate overwhelmingly agreed, 
that reference to this unhappy period of 
Reconstruction had no place in the civil- 
rights bill and no place in the Senate 
debate. 

As far as I am concerned, I want my 
part in proposing yesterday's amend- 
ment to be understood for what it was: 
A serious and sincere effort to conciliate, 
to calm, and to heal. I felt that troops 
and civil rights ought to be disconnected 
both in theory and in practice. On the 
basis of statements made by certain 
Senators on the Senate floor during re- 
cent weeks, it would seem that the troops 
question had become a serious emotional 
issue for them. Therefore, I felt that it 
was important to set these feelings at 
rest. 

Mr. President, yesterday’s amendment 
was offered not as a means of weaken- 
ing part III, but of pruning it of ex- 
traneous issues that should not have 
been included in the first place. 

An excellent analysis of the troops 
issue appeared in an editorial of the 
Washington Post for July 19, 1957. 1 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
that editorial be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TROOPS AND CIVIL RIGHTS 

Senators KNOWLAND and HUMPHREY have 
effectively undercut the phony issue blown 
up around the possible use of Federal troops 
to enforce the civil-rights bill in the South. 
The amendment they have offered would 
repeal the old Reconstruction Act that em- 
powers the President to employ land or naval 
forces to make effective the civil-rights pro- 
visions then enacted into law. Support for 
their move seems to be almost unanimous. 
That should dispose of the absurd fears 
voiced by Senator Russet, that the authors 
of the civil-rights bill had secretly inserted 
a provision for the use of troops to force 
integration on the South. 

Actually, the authorization for the use of 
troops is not in section 1985 of the United 
States Code which the civil-rights bill would 
modify. Rather, it is in section 1993. If 
the authors of the bill noticed it at all, they 
may well have concluded that it was mean- 
ingless. For it adds nothing to the general 
law on use of force by the President, if 
necessary, to maintain order and make the 
law of the land effective. 

The Knowland-Humphrey repealer will 
not, of course, impair this basic presidential 
authority which has been on the books since 
the Government was first organized. Con- 
gress has authorized use of the Armed Forces 
to suppress insurrection, to put down do- 
mestic violence, to cope with unlawful con- 
spiracies and to prevent frustration of the 
processes of justice. Any government must 
have this power for the maintenance of law 
and order. Even if Congress had been en- 
tirely silent on the subject, the President 
could doubtless use the Armed Forces to 
preserve order, if necessary, under the con- 
stitutional command that he shall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed. 

President Eisenhower has said emphatic- 
ally, however, that he cannot imagine any 
set of circumstances that would ever induce 
him to send troops into an area to enforce 
a court order, because he believes that the 
people are too sensible to let any dispute 
deteriorate to a point where troops would 
be necessary. This is a restrained and sen- 
sible attitude. It goes as far as Mr. Eisen- 
hower or any President could safely go to- 
ward reassuring the South. For in the end 
every law must be enforced or become a dead 
letter. The whole point of passing the civil- 
rights bill is to give the Department of 
Justice means of enforcing the right to vote 
and other basic rights in areas where they 
are now denied, and it is not anticipated 
that the courts will issue meaningless decrees. 

In effect, then, the Knowland-Humphrey 
amendment will neither change the present 
law nor weaken the bill. It merely disposes 
of a disingenuous argument raised against 
the bill. With this source of confusion 
eliminated, attention can now be centered 
on the merits of the proposed legislation. 
It is a hopeful sign that Senator WATKINS is 
trying to redraft part III so as to narrow its 
scope without completely eliminating it, as 
Senators ANDERSON and AIKEN would do. 
Hopeful also is the Kefauver amendment to 
allow jury trials in cases of criminal con- 
tempt and to forbid them in cases of civil 
contempt. Certainly this is more realistic 
than the O'Mahoney amendment which 
would call for a jury trial of any person 
accused of violating a civil-rights injunction 
if any facts were in dispute. 

As the Senate moves toward a compromise, 
care must be taken to avoid gutting the bill. 
The process of making it less offensive should 
not make it meaningless; and any provision 
that every case of contempt must be tried 
by jury would indeed make the bill mean- 
ingless. We hope that every amendment 
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will be scrutinized with the object of re- 
taining the main provisions of the bill and 
of softening part III without destroying it. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
the same day there appeared an editor- 
ial in the Minneapolis Morning Tribune 
entitled “Two Ways To Kill It.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
editorial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Two Ways To KILL Ir 


There are two ways to kill the civil-rights 
pili now before the Senate. One is to talk it 
to death. The other is to amend it to death. 
We may be sure that many southerners have 
explored both possibilities. They will have 
no compunctions about using either method. 

At present the amending process is receiv- 
ing attention. With 18 amendments already 
awaiting action, it is important to distin- 
guish between the lethal ones, which are 
obviously intended to destroy the bill's effec- 
tiveness, and those which are offered in good 
faith by civil-rights advocates who would 
make no sacrifice involving basic principle. 

An amendment falling in the latter cate- 
gory has been proposed by Senator HUMPHREY 
and the minority leader, Senator WILLIAM F. 
KNOWLAND, of California. What they seek 
is the repeal of a Reconstruction era statute 
which authorizes the use of our Armed Forces 
“in the execution of judicial process.” 

It is this venerable law which has appar- 
ently led some southerners, notably Senator 
RUSSELL, of Georgia, to conjure up the terrify- 
ing picture of Federal troops enforcing school 
integration with bayonets. Mr. Eisenhower 
says that he cannot imagine any set of cir- 
cumstances which could induce him to use 
that power. 

But since repeal. would ease the South's 
fears, and since it would in no way weaken 
the civil rights bill, we believe it is in order. 
As Senator HUMPHREY says, There is no 
point in rubbing salt into the South’s 
wounds.” If this gesture of reassurance 
would create better feeling, by all means let 
it be made. 

Elsewhere on this page, readers will find 
a brief summary of the administration’s civil 
rights bill. The real core of it, in our opin- 
ion, relates to the right to vote and to pun- 
ishment for contempt, without jury trials, of 
those who disobey Federal court injunctions 
in cases involving that right. Any amend- 
ment which would impair this core would 
impair the whole bill. The South's insist- 
ence on jury trials may seem innocuous 
enough, but in effect it would blunt the 
bill’s chief cutting edge. This is because 
southern juries are notoriously reluctant to 
convict civil rights violators. 

The Senate voted to take up the adminis- 
tration's civil-rights bill 71 to 18, a decision 
of historic importance. Not a single Repub- 
lican voted against the motion to consider it, 
nor did a northern Democrat.. The mood of 
the Senate was plainly one for action, yet 
this mood may be altered by time and the 
forces of attrition. The South is not as im- 
potent as Tuesday's vote might indicate, and 
it may yet drive a hard bargain on civil 
rights. 

The thing to watch today is the scramble 
for amendments. It is here that the 
strength of the administration's bill may be 
drained away, and the civil-rights offensive 
broken, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
this editorial drew a distinction between 
two kinds of amendments, the “lethal 
ones, which are obviously intended to 
destroy the bill’s effectiveness, and those 
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which are offered in good faith by civil 
rights advocates who would make no 
sacrifice involving basic principles.” 

As far as I am concerned, Mr. Presi- 
dent, yesterday’s amendment falls into 
the second category. Today we are 
moving into the first, the lethal cate- 
gory, in considering the Anderson-Aiken 
proposal. I myself feel very strongly 
that striking section 121 of part III 
would cut the effectiveness of H. R. 6127 
in half. I do not say that what would 
remain would be ineffectual, but I do say 
that there is no persuasive reason for 
striking the critically important provi- 
sions now contained in part III. 

I have been happy, Mr. President, to 
receive telegrams from all over the 
country, including many from my own 
State, which endorse my position in op- 
position to the Anderson-Aiken amend- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that 
three of these telegrams from Minneseta 
which I received this morning be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Sr. PAUL, MINN., July 22, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The St. Paul AFL-CIO Trades and Labor 
Assembly is opposed to the Anderson-Aiken 
amendments to the title 3 of the civil-rights 
bill. We favor the measure in its original 
form. 

THE Sr. PAUL AFL-CIO TRADES AND 
LABOR ASSEMBLY, 
E. D. McKinnon, Secretary. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 22, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H, HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Urge your all-out opposition to Anderson- 
Aiken amendment to civil-rights bill which 
would eliminate title 3. Please support con- 
stitutional rights of our fellow citizen in 
transportation, recreation schools, etc., by 
defeating this amendment. 

MINNESOTA JEWISH COUNCIL. 
SAMUEL L. SCHEINER, 
Executive Director. 


Sr. Paul, MINN., July 22, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

We support the defeat of the Aiken-An- 
derson amendment to the pending civil- 
rights bill. We view this amendment to 
strike title 3, as a repudiation of the Supreme 
Court’s recent decision on desegregation and 
as undermining the 14th amendment to the 
United States Constitution, which guarantees 
all American eitizens the equal protection of 
the law. We support you in your steadfast 
position favoring passage of strong civil- 
rights legislation, as opposed to the uncer- 
tain vacillation of President Eisenhower and 
his eagerness to accept any proposal of com- 
promise on civil-rights legislation. 

Minnesota YDFL Civil-Rights Commit- 
tee, Gene H. Rosenblum, St. Paul, Co- 
chairman; Paul H. Ray, St. Paul, Co- 
chairman; Cynthia Asplund, James 
Pedersen, Clinton Lee, Minneapolis; 
George Doty, Thomas St. Martin Her- 
man, Joan ONeill, Lloyd Moosebrugger, 
Sam Kaplan, Donald Nemer, Dean Pot- 
ter, Philip Archer, Thomas McDon- 
ough Mrs, Lloyd Moosebrugger, St. 

ul. 
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EGYPT AND THE SUEZ CANAL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, two 
items in the morning newspapers seem 
to give us hope that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment is approaching the issue of 
Israeli cargoes and Israeli shipping 
through the Suez Canal in a more mod- 
erate and reasonable manner. 

The first of these items is an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from the United 
Nations containing an announcement 
that Egypt has conditionally accepted 
the jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice in disputes arising out 
of the operation of the Suez Canal. 

It is not yet clear whether this ac- 
ceptance precisely includes the right of 
an Israeli vessel to pass through the 
canal. However, the Egyptians have 
granted permission to a Danish vessel 
to carry a cargo of rice through the 
canal to the Israel port of Haifa; in 
pener words, an Israeli cargo on a Danish 
ship. 

The New York Times dispatch from 
Cairo says, among other things, that 
“the speed with which the decision was 
made was said to indicate that President 
Nasser was seeking to avoid any kind of 
crisis over the canal at this time.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of these two articles on this situation, 
appearing in this morning’s Washington 
Post and New York Times, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post of July 23, 1957] 
EGYPT ACCEPTS WORLD COURT 


Unirep Nations, N. Y., July 22.—The 
United Nations announced today that Egypt 
has accepted the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in disputes arising 
out of the operation of the Suez Canal. 

Egyptian Foreign Minister Mahmoud 
Fawzi told Secretary General Dag Hammar- 
skjold of his Government's decision in com- 
munication dated July 18. 

The U. N. said the Egyptian decision will 
be transmitted to the International Court 
at The Hague. 

Egypt’s action removed one major ob- 
stacle to agreement on operation of the 
canal. It means that Egypt has consented 
to go before the World Court, in case a 
dispute arises over the canal, on the condi- 
tion that the other parties in the dispute 
also recognize the Court's jurisdiction. 

Fawzi.said the Court was recognized by 
Egypt in all legal disputes that may arise 
under“ an Egyptian declaration of April 24. 
The declaration said the canal would be 
kept open in accord with the Convention 
of Constantinople of 1888 and would be 
operated by an Egyptian authority. 

ISRAEL STILL BARRED 

The United Press reported the Egyptian 
acceptance had no bearing on the right of 
Israeli ships to pass through the canal. 
Egypt has barred the canal to Israel's vessels. 

The agency further reported Egyptian au- 
thorities have given permission for a black- 
listed Danish freighter under Israeli charter 
to transit the Suez Canal tomorrow en route 
to an Israel port, it was announced tonight. 
An Israeli citizen aboard the freighter was 
taken into custody by police in Egypt but 
he was expected to be returned aboard be- 
fore the ship passes through the canal, the 
announcement added. 
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[From the New York Times of July 23, 1957] 


EGYPT ARRESTS AN ISRAELI SEAMAN FOUND ON 
SHIP AT CANAL ENTRANCE 


Camo, July 22.—Egyptian authorities 
granted permission tonight to a Danish ves- 
sel to carry a cargo of rice through the Suez 
Canal on its way to Israel. 

Egyptian authorities arrested an Israeli 
sailor, Rafi Eilon, who had been taken on as 
a member of the vessel's crew. Mr. Elion 
was first locked in a cabin and placed under 
guard and later removed to Suez, where he 
was handed over to Egyptian Intelligence 
Department officers. 

While the decision to allow the Israeli- 
bound cargo to pass through was regarded 
as a sign of moderation, the arrest and inter- 
rogation of the sailor could be expected to 
create a furious reaction on the part of Israel. 

Official sources said the decision had been 
made at the highest level of government. 
It was considered certain, however, that it 
was no signal for a change in the refusal of 
President Gamal Abdel Nasser to permit any 
ship fiying the Israeli flag to pass through 
the canal. 

The 3,995-ton motorship Brigite Toft ar- 
rived in the Suez roads this morning carry- 
ing more than 3,000 tons of rice and some 
crates of personal effects from Rangoon. 

Her agents in Suez already had announced 
to Egyptian authorities that the cargo was 
destined for the Israeli port of Haifa. 

Customs and coast guard officials, forming 
what the Egyptians call the War Effort Com- 
mittee, boarded the vessel as she anchored 
in the roads near the southern terminus of 
the Suez Canal and inspected the cargo. 
The ship’s captain, Hans Lolk, told members 
of the committee that a fire aboard the ship 
had destroyed the manifest papers of the 
cargo while the vessel was in Rangoon. 

The ship was expected to join the first 
northbound convoy early tomorrow morning 
and to reach the open waters of the Medi- 
terranean by nightfall. 

If there is no last-minute hitch, the Brigite 
Toft will be the first ship to carry an Israeli- 
bound cargo through the canal since before 
the attacks on Egypt last November by Brit- 
ain and France and Israel. 

The Egyptians have always claimed the 
right to bar Israeli shipping from using the 
Suez Canal on the grounds that the Constan- 
tinople Convention of 1888, which regulates 

through the waterway, permits Egypt 
to defend herself against any enemy ship- 
ping. Egypt says that the still-existing state 
of war with Israel gives her this right of bel- 
ligerency and that the armistice agreement 
between the two countries has not ended the 
actual state of war. 

Before the attack on Egypt, the Egyptians 
did permit non-Israeli vessels to carry inno- 
cent cargoes through the canal to Israel. So 
long as the cargo was not conidered of stra- 
tegic or military importance, it was allowed 
to pass after some delays in formalities. 

The granting of permission to the Danish 
ship to pass through is a reaffirmation of this 
position. The vessel was not under charter 
by Israel and therefore could not be consid- 
ered even indirectly as an actual test of 
Israel’s right to use the canal. 

The cargo was handled through the Medi- 
terranean Agencies, Inc., of New York. The 
Suez agents, Lambert Bros., said the vessel 
would pay a toll of $5,000 for passage through 
the canal. 

Egypt's nationalized Suez Canal Authority 
handed the responsibility for the decision on 
whether the cargo should be allowed to pass 
through to high officials in the Egyptian For- 
eign Office, 

The speed with which the decision was 


made was said to indicate that President: 


Nasser was seeking to avoid any kind of crisis 
over the canal at this time. 
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The Government's decision came as Egypt’s 
first postrevolution Parliament opened. In 
a speech to Parliament, President Nasser said 
Egypt would guarantee freedom of naviga- 
tion through the Suez Canal to world ship- 
ping in accordance with the 1888 convention. 

ORDER EXPLAINED HERE 

A spokesman for Mediterranean Agencies, 
Inc., 42 Broadway, when questioned whether 
any special or curious orders had been issued 
to the motorship, said the vessel “had been 
merely instructed to proceed through the 
Suez Canal.” He added that the ship was 
under time charter to his company. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 2 
months ago when I visited with President 
Nasser in Cairo, I came away with the 
feeling that he might be disposed to refer 
Suez transit matters to the World Court. 
In my recent report to the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee on my study 
mission in the Middle East and southern 
Europe, I reported on this conversation, 
as follows: 

Nasser in his conversation with me indi- 
cated that both the problems of passage 
through the Gulf of Aqaba and the Suez 
Canal for Israel ships and shipping intended 
for Israel could be handled peaceably. In the 
case of the Suez Canal, he reiterated that the 
matter might be settled in the World Court. 


I wish only to add, Mr. President, that 
I recall the conversation vividly. I 
came away with the belief that there was 
some hope—I underscore some hope”— 
that this situation regarding Israeli 
ships and the shipments of Israeli car- 
goes through the Canal could be han- 
dled by some form of international tri- 
bunal. While the most controversial 
point of the issue, that of the passage of 
Israeli ships, has not yet been resolved, 
I think today’s events offer hope and 
encouragement for an amicable settle- 
ment of this important and irritating 
question. 

I add, Mr. President, as a final word, 
if the position of our Government is un- 
equivocal, if it is made clear that we 
regard transit through the Suez Canal 
to be on the basis of no discrimination 
as to the origin of ships or the destina- 
tion of cargo, if we hold firmly to the 
freedom of the seas and the rights to 
international waters, we shall be per- 
forming a distinct service for the peace- 
ful and amicable settlement of some very 
vexing and trying problems. 

I appeal to the Secretary of State and 
to the President not to waver. I appeal 
to them not to have any of their public 
relations men interpret their point of 
view, but to speak concisely, precisely, 
and with determination and conviction. 
If they so do, Mr. President, there will be 
some hope of peaceful settlement. 


IDEALISM AND THE TWO GENERALS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
last week in the President’s press confer- 
ence he made some extremely interest- 
ing statements, which I commented upon 
on Friday, I believe. In this morning’s 
Washington Post, Mr. Walter Lippmann, 
with his discrimination and insight, 
draws from the statement of the Presi- 
dent the meaning, I think, much more 
clearly than anyone else has done. I 
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believe that his article, entitled “Idealism 
and the Two Generals,” should be 
printed in the body of the Recorp, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IDEALISM AND THE TWO GENERALS 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


Of the many long discussions about our 
respective doctrines which he had with 
Marshal Zhukov some 12 years ago, one point 
in particular seems to stand out in the Presi- 
dent's mind. The Soviet commander had 
asserted that communism is idealistic 
whereas our doctrine is materialistic. The 
President remembers that he was very hard 
put to it to reply. Judging by his remarks 
at the press conference last week, he still 
feels that he did not win the argument by 
a knockout. 

The two soldiers were agreed, we learn, 
that a system is idealistic if its ideal is that 
people should believe that their greatest sat- 
isfaction in life is in sacrificing for the 
state, giving to the state. Theirs, it would 
seem, “not to make reply, theirs not to rea- 
son why, theirs but to do and die.” With 
this military definition of the ideal society, 
General Eisenhower was bound to be in 
trouble about the comparative idealism of 
communism and liberal democracy. This 
was especially the case when, in describing 
our own society, he accepted the view of 
Marshal Zhukov that man can earn what he 
pleases, save what he pleases, buy what he 
pleases. No wonder the argument of the 
two soldiers was, as the President said on 
Wednesday, “very tough.” Both of them 
were hazy not only as to what were their 
respective doctrines but as to what was in 
fact the character of their two societies. 

As we see him through the President's 
recollections, Marshal Zhukov was then a 
veteran professional soldier but a new, raw, 
and very naive amateur in the Communist 
Party. He had found it easy and convenient 
to believe that the Communist ideal is the 
ideal of the soldier, sworn to live and die 
obeying the orders of the rulers of the state. 
Bravely, he assured the American general 
that Stalin did not force the contribution 
of the people to the state. Stalin was 
teaching a people to support that contri- 
bution. 

This, argued the Marshal, was very ideal- 
istic. It was more idealistic than any other 
social system. Is it not idealistic to give, 
like a soldier, everything to the state? And 
is it not very idealistic of Stalin to teach 
people to enjoy being so idealistic? 

Had someone who was versed in Leninism 
been present at these discussions, he would 
have pointed out that the word “teaching” 
covered the whole vast apparatus of the so- 
called dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
earlier Marxists, those before Lenin, had be- 
lieved that there would be a brief and re- 
grettable, but necessary, period of dictator- 
ship for the purpose of socializing the means 
of production. But then human nature 
would become reeducated to selflessness by 
the new institution of Socialist property. 
After that there would be no more need of 
coercion, and the state would wither away. 

But years before he seized power, Lenin 
had shed the idealistic illusions of the ear- 
lier Marxists; he did not pretend to believe 
that human nature could soon be changed. 
Communism, he taught, could not be carried 
on without what was virtually a permanent 
dictatorship. Lenin, who was quite truly the 
founder of Soviet communism, was a harsh 
and implacable realist. He would haye had 
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only scorn for the two tender-minded gen- 
erals in search of idealism. 

And so, no doubt sincerely but most 
naively, Marshal Zhukov was telling Gen- 
eral Eisenhower an old fairy tale. It was the 
tale of an ideal condition of selflessness, of a 
community of the regenerate, which for 
thousands of years has been the dream of 
many religious communities, among them 
the early Christians. The dream is entirely 
unrelated to the realities of the Soviet state, 
or to the teachings of Lenin, who is its 
prophet. 

In the liberal democratic order, the ideal 
is not that the highest good is to sacrifice 
for the state. The state exists for the good 
of man. The highest political good is that 
the sacrifice must be justified to the people 
of the community, that it must be explained, 
debated, assented to, and that there shall be 
an audit and a reckoning after the sacrifice 
has been made. 

It is not true, as Marshal Zhukov said, 
that the liberal democratic order permits 
everyone to do anything. General Eisen- 
hower should have had no difficulty replying 
to that. For all our economic activities take 
place within an environment of laws and 
customs which regulates them. Men, women, 
and children work within the laws of prop- 
erty and within the labor laws. They can 
build only within the zoning laws. They can 
save and they can spend only within the tax 
laws. 

We live within a system of laws and not in 
a state of anarchy. The ideal of our system, 
which we approximate but never wholly 
achieve, is that this system of laws shall 
never be arbitrary, and that because it is de- 
batable, it will, within the limits of human 
frailty, be reasonable and aim at justice. 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
the District of Columbia, has prepared 
for the Subcommittee on the Judiciary of 
the District of Columbia Committee a 
statement in opposition to Senate bill 
1846, which is the administration bill in 
regard to home rule for the District. 
Later I shall ask to have the entire state- 
ment printed in the RECORD. 

First, I wish to compliment the great 
chairman of the District of Columbia 
Committee, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, who, in my judgment, has been 
one of the greatest friends in the Senate 
the people of the District of Columbia 
have ever had in the entire history of 
the District. No one can question the 
dedicated service which Marr NEELY has 
given over the years to the people of the 
District of Columbia; and I am sure that 
the people of the District will consider 
carefully and give great weight to the 
Statement of this spokesman for them 
in his opposition to the Eisenhower so- 
called home rule bill, which is a hoax 
and a fraud, and in reality no home-rule 
bill at all. For the benefit of Senators, 
I wish to read a paragraph or two from 
the statement of the great Senator from 
West Virginia. In his typical style, he 
minces no words. He says: 

S. 1846 is not a half a loaf of democratic 
bread, At best, it promises the revocable 
gifts of a benevolent paternalism; at worse, 
the wormwood of despotism. 

But let the bill speak for itself. 

Section 301 states, “Except as otherwise pro- 
Vided in this act, the legislative power and 
authority of the District, as hereinafter set 
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forth, is hereby vested in the Assembly,” and 
section 402 states that The Governor shall 
be the chief executive officer of the District 
Government.” But under other provisions 
of the act, both the Assembly and the Gov- 
ernor are expressly made subservient to and 
subject to the control of one single man, the 
occupant of the White House. 

Thus, the Assembly has no power to enact 
legislation where it meets with the disap- 
proval of the President and his appointed 
Governor. Under section 324 (d) of the act, 
this veto power is absolute. Please allow me 
to invite your attention to the specific lan- 
guage: 

“If the President approves such act, he 
shall sign it, and it shall become law. If he 
does not approve it, he shall return it to the 
Governor so stating, and it shall not become 
law.” 


The Senator from West Virginia con- 
tinues: 


This is not the language of democracy. 
The assembly may play the game of legis- 
lating, but the ultimate governing and leg- 
islative power resides in the hands of one 
single man, who, with the ease of an emperor, 
may accept or destroy the will of the people, 
by turning his thumb up or down. 


The Senator from West Virginia goes 
on to discuss the question of increasing 
the executive power. As Senators well 
know, I, too, am opposed to the bill be- 
cause it is another dangerous example of 
the trend of the administration toward 
Government by the Executive and away 
from the control of the voting people 
of the country. 

The Senator from West Virginia says 
further: 


Proponents of the bill attempt to justify 
its antidemocratic bias by saying it is based 
upon the Territorial concept, but, as any citi- 
zen of Hawaii or Alaska will tell us, Territo- 
rial government is not democracy; and a Ter- 
ritorial government for a people who cannot 
achieve statehood is a cruel and dangerous 
jest. 


In the next paragraph the Senator 
from West Virginia cites a great his- 
toric chapter, which I would have not 
only the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia, but Members of Congress, re- 
member. The Senator from West Vir- 
gina says: 


For those who have forgotten, let me re- 
mind them that Washington has already 
suffered through one so-called Territorial 
period. From 1871 to 1874 the District was 
governed by a Governor, a Board of Public 
Works, and an I1-member Council—all 
appointed by the President—and an elected 
House of Delegates. As would be expected, 
the District was dominated by the executive 
branch, the people violently protested, and 
in 3 years the Territorial form of govern- 
ment was abolished. As a timely historical 
footnote, the chief complaint of the tax- 
payers was an extravagant public-works pro- 
gram, involving an expenditure of $18 mil- 
lion for 4 years, which was initiated by the 
executive branch. 

There is, therefore, no justification either 
in principle, fact, or history for Territorial 
rule of the District. It does not give or 
promise the people home rule. It is un- 
workable. It would only serve to plague 
the Congress and the taxpayers of the Dis- 
trict with a host of new problems, while 
solving none of the old. 


I can only express my suspicion, but 
I think it has been well borne out by 
the past acts of the present occupant 
of the White House. I have a suspi- 
cion that he never knew that at one 
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time in the history of the country his 
so-called Territorial concept was tried 
in the District of Columbia and was 
found wanting and was rejected and 
done away with. 

I say to the President of the United 
States, “If you are for home rule, give 
it to the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Do not take the position that 
you are going to insist upon a control- 
ling Executive power, under which you, 
the President, will decide what is good 
for the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 

The Senator from West Virginia and 
the Senator from Oregon will continue 
to fight in the Senate to provide the 
second-class citizens of the District of 
Columbia with the right to vote; and 
we will continue to oppose President 
Eisenhower or any other President in an 
attempt to prevent true home rule being 
given to the people of the District of 
Columbia. 

I will not sit here in silence when 
the President seeks to obtain Executive 
authority, which I believe it is danger- 
ous to give to any man, and when I 
consider President Eisenhower’s home- 
rule bill to be a measure which cannot 
be reconciled with the basic principles 
of American democracy. 

It is about time that he give some 
study to the history of home-rule prob- 
lems in the District of Columbia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire statement of the Senator from West 
Virginia be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MATTHEW M. NEELY 
TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUDICIARY OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COMMITTEE ON S. 
1289 AND S. 1846, Monpay, JULY 22, 1957 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, one of the most astounding para- 
doxes in the world today is that a nation 
which fought a revolutionary war to rid itself 
of the oppressive powers of a king, and his 
appointed officials, which fought two World 
Wars to insure the right of self-determina- 
tion, and which is today spending countless 
billions of dollars to provide or preserve rep- 
resentative government for the people of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and the islands of the 
sea, is, at the same time, a nation which 
deprives every resident, law abiding, taxpay- 
ing, patriotic man and woman in its Capital 
City of Washington of the rights of self- 
government. 

This paradox is not solved, but only com- 
pounded, by the administration's bill S. 
1846. For that bill is neither a home-rule 
bill nor a bill that gives the right of self- 
government to the residents of the District. 
Instead, it is an Executive-rule bill, finding 
no parallel or precedent in democratic gov- 
ernment or principles. 

As Thomas Stokes wrote in the Washing- 
ton Star of July 12, 1957: “The Eisenhower 
proposal harks back to the crown colonies 
of the pre-Revolutionary era, with a gov- 
ernor appointed by the King and the royal 
right of veto over the local assembly.” 

S. 1846 is not a half a loaf of democratic 
bread. At best, it promises the revocable 
gifts of a benevolent paternalism; at worst 
the wormwood of despotism. 

But let the bill speak for itself. 

Section 301 states “except as otherwise 
provided in this act, the legislative power 
and authority of the District, as herein- 
after set forth, is hereby vested in the as- 
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sembly,” and section 402 states that The 
Governor shall be the chief executive officer 
of the District Government.” But under 
other provisions of the act, both the Assem- 
bly and the Governor are expressly made 
subservient to and subject to the control of 
one single man, the occupant of the White 
House. 

Thus, the assembly has not power to enact 
legislation where it meets with the disap- 
proval of the President and his appointed 
Governor. Under section 324 (d) of the 
act, this veto power is absolute. Please allow 
me to invite your attention to the specific 
language: 

“It the President approves such act, he 
shall sign it, and it shall become law. If 
he does not approve it, he shall return it to 
the Governor so stating, and it shall not be- 
come law.” 

This is not the language of democracy. 
The assembly may play the game of legislat- 
ing, but the ultimate governing and legisla- 
tive power resides in the hands of one single 
man, who, with the ease of an Emperor, 
may accept or destroy the will of the people, 
by turning his thumb up or down. 

With reference to the Executive power 
under the administration bill, the Governor 
is described as the chief executive officer of 
the District Government. But to whom is 
he accountable? It is not to the people. 
Appointed by the President, he can be re- 
moved by the President at any time. He 
occupies the office of Governor as no more 
than a tenant at will of the White House, 
and in any conflict between the needs of 
the governed and the wishes of his land- 
lord, the governor’s choice is simple—he will 
either become a Quisling or he will be dis- 


Proponents of the bill attempt to justify its 
antidemocratic bias by saying it is based 
upon the territorial concept, but, as any 
citizen of Hawaii or Alaska will teil us, ter- 
ritorial government is not democracy; and a 
territorial government for a people who can- 
not achieve statehood is a cruel and dan- 
gerous jest. 

For those who have forgotten, let me re- 
mind them that Washington has already 
suffered through one so-called territorial 
period. From 1871 to 1874 the District was 
governed by a Governor, a board of public 
works, and an 11 member council—all 
appointed by the President—and an elected 
House of Delegates. As would be expected, 
the District was dominated by the executive 
branch, the people violently protested, and 
in 3 years the territorial form of government 
was abolished. As a timely historical foot- 
note, the chief complaint of the taxpayers 
was an extravagant public works program, 
involving an expenditure of $18 million for 4 
years, which was initiated by the executive 
branch, 

There is, therefore, no justification either 
in principle, fact, or history for territorial 
rule of the District. It does not give or 
promise the people home rule. It is un- 
workable. It would only serve to plague the 
Congress and the taxpayers of the District 
with a host of new problems, while solving 
none of the old. 

When the administration presents its bill 
as home rule, let us not be deceived. Let 
us not be forced later to say to the residents 
of the District, as Isaac said to Esau, “Thy 
brother came with subtilty, and hath taken 
away thy blessings.” 

My devotion to and my record on behalf 
of home rule for the District of Columbia 
yield to no person nor opposing principle. 
I will not, therefore, give a scintilla of 
support to the administration’s bill. 

There can be no home rule nor democracy 
in the Capital unless the supreme power of 
government is in the hands of the people. 
S. 1289, introduced by me and cosponsored 
by Senator Morse, grants this power to the 
residents of the District of Columbia. by 
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providing for the basic, although apparently 
still controversial, right of electing a mayor, 
city council, school board, and delegate to 
the House of Representatives. We cannot 
in conscience give less than this. We should 
in conscience give more. 

S. 1289 will provide the first step, which 
is within the power of Congress to take, of 
true home rule. The next step to bring 
democracy to our Capital City is national 
representation, which can only be. achieved 
by constitutional amendment. But let us 
take the first step forward now by approv- 
ing, perfecting if necessary, and passing S. 
1289. Let us not step backward to the 18th 
century by endorsing S. 1846, and the con- 
cept of territorial government. 


REDUCTION OF MILITARY 
MANPOWER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Wilson, an- 
nounced last week that the Armed 
Forces of our country were to be reduced 
by approximately 100,000 men. It re- 
minds me of the rumors revolving 
around the so-called Radford plan of a 
year or so ago, when it became common 
talk that the Defense Establishment was 
considering the possibility of a reduc- 
tion in the Armed Forces of our country 
by approximately 800,000 men. That 
would have been a reduction from the 
forces in being at that time. 

I am wondering if the 100,000-man 
reduction is not the prelude to a larger 
reduction in the weeks ahead, perhaps 
in the period after Congress adjourns. 

I note that, in the announced reduc- 
tion, 15,000 men would be taken from the 
Marine Corps. I should like to remind 
Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of Defense, 
that under Congressional law the Marine 
Corps is supposed to have 3 combat- 
sized divisions and 3 combat-sized air 
wings, and that those 3 divisions and 3 
air wings do not constitute a ceiling, 
but constitute a floor. 

It is my belief that the 15,000-man re- 
duction in the Marine Corps—which per- 
haps may be only one of others which 
will be made in the future—will mean 
that the Marine Corps will not be able 
effectively to operate 3 combat divisions 
and 3 combat air wings. 

In the latest issue of the Elks maga- 
zine there appears an article on the 
Marine Corps under the title “Battle 
Tough Combat Ready,” written by Gar- 
rett Underhill. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article may be incorporated in 
the Recor at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BATTLE TOUGH—COMBAT READY 
(By Garrett Underhill) 

During the darkest hours of the Suez crisis 
last fall, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, our Na- 
tion's top military planners, fearing the 
United States was on the brink of war, met 
day and night in urgent, map-cluttered ses- 
sions. Secret dispatches, alerting our 
Armed Forces the world over, hummed out 
over the Pentagon's vast telecon and radio 
communications system, Most of the United 
States Navy was ordered to sea. The Strate- 
gic Air Command was galvanized to full alert. 
Big jet bombers stood down on SAC airfields 
where they were gassed and loaded with 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. But during 
this crisis, as in so many others in the past 
few years—Korea, Formosa, Indochina—the 
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Strategic Air Command, the most powerful 
military force in history, was the forgotten 
force. The Navy and the obsolete foot- 
soldier, specifically the United States Ma- 
rines, played the key role in protecting United 
States interests in the Mid-East, and in pro- 
jecting United States power diplomacy. 

Early in the crisis, a red alert flashed to 
Marine forces in the Far East. At 1 o'clock 
on the morning of November 8, a message 
reached the 3d Battalion, 3d Marines, en- 
gaged in field maneuvers on the slopes of 
Mount Fuji, Japan, “Move back to main 
camp.” Rugged marines, fully equipped 
with weapons and battle dress, broke camp 
and within 5 hours they had assembled in 
headquarters. Two hours later they boarded 
ship ready to fight anywhere the United 
States Navy could take them. There was a 
brief pause, while the Pentagon drew up 
final plans, during which the embarked Ma- 
rines returned to port. On the 10th of No- 
vember, as they were sitting down for a 
special dinner to celebrate the 181st anni- 
versary of the corps, they were again 
ordered aboard ship. They sailed within 2 
hours. This battalion remained aboard 
ship in the Persian Gulf, poised throughout 
the crisis, to strike through the soft, sandy 
underbelly of the Mid-East, if needed. 

In the Mediterranean itself, another 
Marine Corps unit, the 3d Battalion, 2d 
Marines, stationed aboard ships with the 
United States 6th Fleet, had moved into 
action. At the height of the crisis, the 3d 
landed near Cairo, with orders to see that 
approximately 1,500 refugees, mostly Ameri- 
cans, were safely evacuated from Egypt. 
They went ashore quietly, but prepared for 
any eventuality. A plan had been drawn 
up for the Marine unit to advance and 
hold the Cairo airfield long enough for 
United States planes to land and evacuate 
United States citizens, if it proved necessary 
(it didn't). Still another Marine battalion, 
the 2d Battalion, 6th Marines, was moved 
into the Mediterranean, and held in readi- 
ness. On the east coast of the United States, 
a Marine regiment with its combat equip- 
ment was diverted from scheduled maneu- 
vers in North Carolina, and combat-loaded 
aboard ship. It steamed up and down the 
coast off Norfolk, ready to rush for the Medi- 
terranean on an instant’s notice. 

As it turned out, no Marine fired a shot 
in anger. But the fact that lean leather- 
necks were on the scene so rapidly and fully 
prepared to fight with everything from small 
arms to large battlefield weapons (atomic 
or conventional) put force behind the 
United States declarations to prevent ag- 
gression and restore peace. If Russian vol- 
unteers had actually appeared—as the 
Kremlin warned—the full brunt of the 
200,000-man corps could have been brought 
to bear. Three divisions with air compo- 
nents—the first at Camp Pendleton, Calif., 
the second at Camp Lejeune, N. C., and the 
third, scattered around the Pacific—were 
fully ready to fight. If shipping could have 
been made available in a matter of days, the 
divisions plus built-in aviation support 
could have landed in Egypt. Said one top 
Marine general: “Hell, with one division, we 
could have licked Nasser and had him in the 
pokey before he could turn around.” 

The Suez crisis was a striking test of 
United States military preparedness. The 
performance of the Marine Corps was superb 
and it proved—if there was any doubt—that 
claims by Marine generals that the corps 
is always read to fight is no idle boast. 
Marines pride themselves on being ready to 
fight, right now, in any kind of war; police 
action; brush war, as well as the all-out war 
either conventional or atomic. 

The United States Army still thinks in 
terms of a long buildup and training after a 
war emergency begins. Not the Marines, 
Says Commandant Randolph McC. Pate: 
“The phrase ‘ready forces’ has been used 
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frequently in the press and in military circles, 
although the definition assigned to it seems 
to vary widely. But by any definition, the 
3 Marine combat divisions and 3 Marine air- 
craft wings which Congress has provided for 
are ready forces. * * * There are no training 
divisions or training wings among them— 
they are all organized and equipped for but 
one purpose—combat.” And they are not 
sitting around waiting. All marines assigned 
to combat units train like beavers the year 
around, fighting“ in everything from small 
unit exercises to realistic full-scale landings. 
A grim joke at Camp Lejeune: If a marine is 
assigned to a unit at a certain point in the 
training cycle, it is entirely possible for him 
to spend 18 months of a 2-year tour overseas 
in training, even though assignment to the 
division is considered stateside duty. 

The peacetime, muscle-hardening Marine 
training is not usually a monotonous repeti- 
tion of the standard way of doing battle. 
Marines traditionally pride themselves on 
flexible and imaginative tactics. It was due 
largely to Marine Corps foresight and plan- 
ning that the technique of amphibious war- 
fare—a decisive tactic of World War Il—was 
ready in time. Had the German general 
staff recognized this principle they could 
have crossed the channel to defeat Britain. 
Marine aviators were the principal architects 
in the art of adopting the airplane in support 
of ground troops. Marines pushed for the 
bulletproof vest, and as a result many lives 
were spared in Korean combat. Today, in 
peacetime, the marines are busy working out 
the details of a radical new concept of 
atomic warfare centered around the heli- 
copter. 

This new doctrine—important to all of 
‘us—will provide the Marine Corps with even 
greater flexibility and readiness to cope with 
the wide variety of conflicts possible in the 
atomic age. It can best be understood by 
first recalling Marine amphibitous tactics of 
World War II. 

To wrest a Pacific island from the Japanese 
was a long drawn-out procedure, fraught 
with danger and high casualties. The island 
was first bombed by Navy and Marine Corps 
airplanes. Immediately prior to the invasion, 
it was worked over and over again by naval 
guns from the protecting task force. Then 
Marines, in landing craft supported by 
Marine aircraft, stormed ashore amid a 
withering fire, hoping to seize a foothold on a 
beach. The assault elements were [followed 
by heavier landing craft loaded with tanks, 
jeeps and artillery. Marines were successful 
in all of their landing attempts. But the 
battle required a tremendous concentration 
of men, machines, supplies, and ammunition. 

In the opinion of most military leaders, 
the atomic bomb rendered concentrated am- 
phibious assaults obsolete. The Marines 

were among the first to recognize this fact, 
and shortly after the war a board headed by 
one of the Marines’ brightest generals, Merrill 
B. Twining, set to work to find a substitute. 
It was clear that even in an atomic age, a 
need would exist to seize islands and coastal 
points, for use as advance bases or missile 
launching sites for the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, or, perhaps, to deny them to enemy 
forces. 

Twining and other members of the board 
became fascinated with an unreliable, 
cranky, temperamental gadget known as the 
helicopter. Was it possible, they asked, to 
carry the shock troops ashore in such a 
monster, land vertically behind enemy de- 
fenses, and seize key points? If it could be 
done, they reasoned, the helicopter would of- 
fer one decisive advantage. It would put the 
enemy off balance: He could no longer ex- 
pect to be hit only where there were beaches 
suited to amphibious assault. Overfiying 
enemy shore defenses, helicopters could land 
Marines, 10, 20, a 100 miles inland, and on 
the roughest terrain. It was a promising 
theory, but it had disadvantages. For one 
thing, helicopters, in addition to being costly 
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to maintain, and unreliable, could not lift a 
heavy load. Moreover, they might be highly 
vulnerable to enemy fire. 

In the end, the Twining board ruled that 
the advantages outweighed the disadvan- 
tages, and the helicopter assault became a 
permanent and decisive element in Marine 
Corps strategy. The technique, laboriously 
perfected in peacetime training exercises, 
was first tried in combat in Korea, in modi- 
fied form. It was a complete success—battle- 
tested the way Marines like to experiment 
with new concepts. After the Korean con- 
flict had ended, the Marines set about to 
streamline and lighten the division to fit the 
limitations of the helicopter. At the same 
time, Marines persuaded the Navy to convert 
a small aircraft carrier, the Thetis Bay, to the 
role of a troop carrier adapted to the heli- 
copter. 

The final form of the atomic age Marine 
division was revealed not many weeks ago. 
First, it is smaller, down from 20,854 men 
to 18,910. The dead weight of the division 
has been reduced about half, and fuel de- 
mands about the same, This was achieved 
by eliminating the tank and its cumbersome 
supporting equipment from the division 
structure. Also gone are heavy 155 milli- 
meter howitzers. The artillery of the new 
Marine division will consist of 3 battalions 
of 4.2-inch (107-mm.) mortars, and 1 bat- 
talion of 105-millimeter howitzers. Com- 
parable firepower can be brought to bear 
with the smaller ranged weapons simply by 
moving them closer to the enemy. There 
will be no more long-range outgoing artillery 
fire from far behind a fixed front. Enemy 
tanks will be held in check by the amazing 
lightweight antitank weapon, Ontos, which 
mounts six 106 recoilless rifles atop a lightly 
armored hull, The entire division is air 
transportable. 

Here is how the new concept would be 
applied in combat: 

After achieving air superiority, Navy and 
Marine Corps fighters would bomb (conven- 
tional or atomic) and strafe the objective. 
The naval task force, including the heli- 
copter troop carriers, improved versions of 
the Thetis Bay—would stand off some 20 to 
100 miles from the enemy area to be taken. 
Then, on signal, combat-equipped marines 
would rush up from the living quarters of 
the helicopter-carrier, and clamber aboard 
the whirlybirds. (New helicopters under 
test might carry as many as 10 or 12 fully 
loaded men in one trip.) The choppers, 
protected by Marine and Navy planes, would 
thrash in toward the objective. Then, fol- 
lowing natural terrain features, the chop- 
pers, hugging close to the ground, would 
zoom overland, and come to earth behind, 
or perhaps in the midst of, enemy defenses. 
The marines would pour out and quickly 
set up a defensive perimeter. The chopper 
meanwhile, would return to the ship for 
more marines. In a matter of 2 or 3 hours, 
the entire assault wave of the division—two 
or three thousand men—could be put ashore. 
Heavier equipment and supplies could be air 
dropped, or brought in by other helicopters. 

With the enemy now concentrating on the 
marines behind him, or in his midst, the 
naval task force would close the beach. 
Main elements of the division, combat- 
loaded into armored amtracs, would move 
ashore, widely dispersed, crashing inland in 
the amphibious craft, with the immediate 
goal of joining up with the helicopter- 
landed assault wave. Behind the amtracs 
would come larger landing craft laden with 
tanks and other heavy equipment (if re- 
quired), which would go ashore as support 
for the division. Supplies would be un- 
loaded onto special docks; fuel would be 
automatically pumped ashore from tankers 
through a mobile pipeline. The object 
would be to seize the enemy area as quickly 
as possible, with little damage. Explains 
a marine: We're taking this place so we can 
use it. No use destroying it. 
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Some critics of this doctrine have chal- 
lenged the elimination of the tank, par- 
ticularly in light of the large number of 
tanks known to be in possession of the 
Soviet forces. But Marines say that the con- 
trol of the air they must first gain to make 
an amphibious assault possible automati- 
cally gives them the power to wipe out mass 
movements of hostile armor. They say new 
weapons such as recoilless rifles and rockets 
will be sufficient to deal with the tanks 
marine aircraft miss. Moreover, the marines 
Say many of their operations will occur in 
darkness, or partial darkness, when tanks 
operate less effectively, and could even be 
considered a liability to the enemy. Other 
critics say that a well-placed long-range 
enemy missile with a nuclear warhead could 
obliterate the entire operation. Says a 
marine: “If they did that, they would take 
their own men with them, and the base 
would be lost anyhow.” 

Development of the new Marine atomic 
warfare tactics doesn't put the Marines into 
competition with the Army. The Marines 
have always been America’s specialists in at- 
tacking the land from the sea, and in de- 
fending it from seaborne assault. Like their 
work at seaborne worldwide police, this war 
job ties in closely with the sea and the 
Navy, of which they have been a part. 
Since early in the 1930's the Army has 
recognized the Marines’ primacy in amphibi- 
ous skill. Even when Army troops have 
spearheaded landings, it’s been the marines 
who provided the amphibious know how, 
and developed the equipment. In fact, the 
Marines have been helping the Army this 
way since Washington called on them to 
lend a hand crossing the Delaware. 

The Marines have helped the Army fight 
big land battles in many wars, but they 
leave wholly to the Army the major problems 
of continental land warfare. Marine strength 
has always been a fraction of the Army's. 
In World War II the Marines had 6 divisions 
to the Army's 90. Today they have 3 to the 
Army’s 19. 

If the proportion of Marine to Army 
strength now seems large, it’s because of new 
world conditions. Since World War II, Amer- 
ica has become the world's greatest seapow- 
er. The Communist bloc is a hugh land- 
power, rimmed on three sides by a fringe of 
free nations lying between the Reds and the 
seas. If America is to get to the aid of such 
nations, and to get at the Communist heart- 
land from all possible angles, the sea offers 
the best and most numerous approaches. A8 
a result, strategy and geography combine to 
give the Marine Corps of today an unprece- 
dented importance, 

The Marine Corps boasts a proud and illus- 
trious history of combat readiness. Founded 
in 1775—allegedly in Tun Tavern on the 
Philadelphia waterfront—the old corps was 
modeled along the lines of the British ma- 
rines, The first leathernecks served aboard 
United States naval vessels, to lend a tough, 
fearless hand to United States sailors. Ma- 
rines fought in all of the 13 major naval en- 
gagements in the Revolutionary War. Amer- 
ican novelist James Fenimore Cooper, writ- 
ing from firsthand experience, said: The 
marines impart to a ship of war, in great 
degree its high military character.” 

Marines were very much in evidence when 
United States naval vessels sailed into the 
blue waters of the Caribbean in 1798 to do 
battle with the French. In the War of 1812 
2 marines were killed on the Constitution 
when she earned her nickname, “Old Iron- 
sides” by battering the British Guerriere 
into surrender. In New Orleans leathernecks 
played a key role in Andrew Jackson's defeat 
of seasoned British troopers who had only 
recently overwhelmed Napoleon at Waterloo, 
During the Mexican War marines joined up 
with Army troops to storm the citadel of 
Chapultepec, outside Mexico City, and a scene 
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of the battle, the Halls of Montezuma, was 
immortalized in the Marine Corps hymn. 

A Marine battalion under Army General 
MacDowell gave one of the few good per- 
formances on the Union side in the Civil 
War's first battle, Bull Run. General Grant 
called on the Marines during his campaign 
against Vicksburg. Other Marines spear- 
headed east coast landings that sealed the 
South from the sea. Marines were aboard 
the battleship Maine when she was blown 
up in Habana Harbor in 1897. In World 
War I, the 4th Marine Brigade was assigned 
to the Army’s 2d Division. These marines, 
shipped with the first convoy of United 
States troops to sail for France, were in 
place in time to help block the all-out Ger- 
man drive toward Paris in 1918. They fought 
so bravely and fearlessly in the bloody battle 
for Belleau Wood that the Frenchmen re- 
named it “le bois de la brigade de la marine” 
in their honor. Marine aircraft participated 
in the few bombing attacks against the 
Germans. 

In peacetime, marines were amazingly busy 
with a variety of minor chores that kept 
them battle tough and combat ready. In 
the early days, they roved the seven seas, 
rooting out pirates that preyed on American 
merchantmen. Ashore, other Marines 
marched to the four corners of the United 
States to help put down Indian uprisings. 
In 1871, a small force of Marines landed in 
Korea to insure the country of a free gov- 
ernment. For almost a hundred years, small 
contingents of Marines manned outposts in 
China, dealing with problems raised first by 
the imperialists, then bandits, and, later, 
Communists. Marines were active in the 
Caribbean and Central America during the 
1920's and 1930’s hunting down savage ban- 
dits and outlaws. Most of the Marine Corps’ 
history had been compiled by an amazingly 
small number of men. For the first century 
of its existence, the Marine Corps never num- 
bered more than 3,000. On the eve of World 
War II. the Marine Corps was actually 
smaller than the New York police force. 

To fulfill World War II missions of seizing 
advance nayal bases, the Marine Corps 
swelled enormously to nearly 500,000 men, 
organized in 6 divisions and 6 air wings. 
Marines slugged their way ashore on enemy- 
held islands more than 100 times, utilizing 
the modern technique of amphibious as- 
. sault which Marines had developed in the 
thirties. When Marines landed on Guadal- 
canal, they became the first American troops 
to launch an offensive against the Axis. The 
names of Tarawa, Pelilu, Guam, Saipan, and 
Iwo Jima were permanently and proudly 
etched in Marine Corps’ and our own na- 
tional history. In the eyes of the United 
States public, Marines, who had suffered over 
86,000 casualties in the Pacific, came to be 
regarded as a major fighting force, almost 
a separate branch of the armed services. 

In the eyes of many Army generals, the 
Marine Corps had grown into a second land 
army and shortly after the war, they set 
about to put it back into its place. General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower was among those who 
felt the Marine Corps should be reduced to 
a police force. In a paper, he wrote: “The 
emergency development of the Marine forces 
during this war should not be viewed as 
assigning the Navy a nominal function of 
land warfare, fundamentally the primary 
role of the Army. * * Once Marine units 
attain such a size they are assuming and 
duplicating the functions of the Army and 
we have, in effect, two land armies.” Ike rec- 
ommended that “Marine units not exceed 
the regiment in size,“ and that the whole 
Corps be held to a force of about 50,000 men, 
with future major amphibious assaults con- 
ducted by the Army. Marine Commandant 
Clifton B. Cates growled back: “The Marine 
Corps emerged from the last war feeling that 
it had performed creditably. * * * Thus it 
came as a great surprise to find ourselves at 
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the war’s end placed almost in the capacity 
of a culprit or a defendant,” 

In June of 1950 the Army generals had all 
but achieved their objective. During the 
economy reign of Secretary of Defense Louis 
Johnson, the Marine Corps dwindled in 
strength to a force of 74,000 men. Marines 
were starved for money and equipment. In 
Johnson's office there was talk of abolishing 
the Marine Corps outright. 

This attitude changed overnight when the 
Communists invaded South Korea. As the 
Reds drove south, MacArthur dispatched an 
urgent appeal for Marines. Within 5 days, 
all available combat Marines had been 
pressed into a Marine brigade, which sped 
to Korea, arriving in time to help prevent 
the collapse of the Pusan Perimeter. In the 
meantime, in one of the most rapid and 
orderly mobilizations in the history of the 
military, Marine reserves were called up for 
service. By September 15, the lst Marine 
Division—more than 20,000 men—had been 
whipped into shape, and it spearheaded the 
invasion at Inchon, the encircling movement 
that destroyed the North Korean Army as 
an organized fighting force. When the 
Chinese entered the war, Marines ordered 
into the Chosin Reservoir, against their will, 
were trapped. However, they conducted a 
masterful retreat, bringing out their 
wounded and most of their equipment. 
Later the division went on to hold down a 
major segment of the front and was not 
withdrawn from Korea until after the armi- 
stice was signed. 

During the Korean phase, the Marine 
Corps expanded to about 250,000 men. To 
insure its future status, Marine sympathizers 
in Congress, Senator PAUL Doucras (a former 
marine), and Congressman JAMEs P. S. 
DEvEREUx (Marine hero of Wake Island), 
rammed through a bill that put a “floor” of 
3 divisions and 3 air wings under the Marine 
Corps. The law also called for Marine Corps 
representation on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
when matters affecting the Marines were un- 
der consideration. The bill had been bit- 
terly opposed by the Defense Department, 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Although the law had guaranteed the Ma- 
rine Corps 3 divisions and 3 air wings, it did 
not specify the number of Marines that 
would man these units. Since Korea, the 
Marine Corps has been steadily squeezed in 
size. Today it numbers some 200,000 men. 
Marine generals have said that this is the 
absolute rockbottom minimum. Any fur- 
ther cuts, and Marine combat units will 
lose a measure of readiness and training, 
the very factors that make them invaluable 
men to have around. Yet, there are signs 
that the Department of Defense, obsessed, 
or perhaps burdened, with the incredibly 
expensive guided-missile programs, may im- 
pose further restrictions on the Marines. 
This would be a violation of the intent of 
Congress, which believes, missiles or no mis- 
siles, that a strong, ready Marine Corps is 
needed, as one top Marine has put it, “to 
fill the gap between diplomacy and the 
dropping of hydrogen bombs.” 

Says Marine Commandant Pate: “The man 
on the ground with a rifle and the warship 
in the harbor are tangible symbols of the 
power of the United States of America. But 
the threat of nuclear attack, like the high- 
altitude bomber that backs it up, is impossi- 
ble to see with the naked eye. It is like the 
electric chair; not like the policeman on the 
corner.” 

That’s the head policeman talking. We 
all ought to listen carefully. 


THE FARM PROBLEM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson recently 
spoke in Minnesota. A short time after 
his talk a letter signed “Interested Ob- 
server“ was printed in the Cokato Enter- 
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prise, of Cokato, Minn. It was obviously 
from a nonfarmer expressing agreement 
with Secretary Benson. 

Since then the Cokato Enterprise has 
published two indignant answers from 
bona fide farm people telling what 
farmers really thought of Secretary 
Benson's address. 

One of them was written by Mrs. 
Margaret Terning, daughter of one of 
the township's finest farmers and wife 
of another one of the area's finest 
farmers, 

Mrs. Terning asked Secretary Benson 
how the farmers could meet their obli- 
gations in the face of lower farm prices 
and rising costs. Secretary Benson’s 
only answer was “seek other employ- 
ment.” 

I agree with Mrs. Terning and other 
farmers present that such an answer 
indicates a rather callous attitude toward 
the plight of farm people and offers little 
hope for improvement of economic con- 
ditions confronting them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letters to which I have re- 
ferred be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 
` There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FARM PROBLEM 


DEAR INTERESTED OBSERVER: It so happens 
that I was the person that asked Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Benson the question I 
quote, “How is the farmer to meet his obli- 
gations in the face of lower farm prices and 
rising costs?” 

His answer, “Seek other employment,” is 
. solution to this agricultural mess we 
are in. 

We, as farmers, have no intention of work- 
ing elsewhere in connection with our farm- 
ing activities. Too many farmers are doing 
just this sort of thing to keep their heads 
above water and bridge the Benson gap, 

It shouldn't be necessary for farmers to 
take jobs away from their city cousins. 

To reduce agricultural population will not 
reduce the production of any certain com- 
modities. It simply means that some “big 
operator” will buy it and push that farm 
family off the farm to seek other employ- 
ment. He will then run the same amount 
of acres, plus his own, and with modern 
equipment and scientific farming the yield 
will be larger. This is a proven fact. 

Of the $5 billion set aside for the agri- 
cultural budget the farmer receives less than 
$1 billion. This is not a very big subsidy 
compared to that of other big businesses and 
industry. 

We should bow our heads in shame when 
we mention surplus, When the United States 
has fed all the hungry and starving people 
of other countries and 30 million underfed in 
the United States, then, and only then, if 
there is some left over should we utter the 
word “surplus.” 

It does not do any good to send bullets 
alone—they need food too—the difference be- 
tween life and death for many. 

Poorly managed farms have never and 
never will create a surplus. Just because a 
farm is small is no sign it is poorly man- 
aged and inefficient. 

Most small farmers practice thrift, efi- 
ciency, and management to the highest de- 
gree—I know, I grew up on one. 

Figures show that the largest subsidy 
checks have been written to large farm op- 
erators such as presidents of railroads and 
large industries who are supposed to know 
efficiency. 

According to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, farm population has declined in the 
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past 45 years from 32 million to 22 million, 
with the greatest reduction in the last few 
years. Forty percent of the boys born on the 
farm must find city jobs. 

In the past 25 years 1,600,000 family farms 
nave disappeared. Only 13 percent of the 
total population of the United States are 
farmers. 

The large specialized farmer has no use for 
a small town, because he buys his feed, fuel, 
and supplies in large quantities at such a 
low figure that the small-business man can- 
not supply him. When it comes time for him 
to sell the finished product he sells to a con- 
tracted market eliminating the small town 
completely. 

Summing it all up in a net shell—when 
the family-size farm is eliminated the small 
communities such as Cokato must go, too. 
This isn’t what our forefathers fought and 
died for. 

Let us all join hands and fight this thing 
together—keeping the family-size farm and 
rural communities. 

After all this is the heart of America—the 
land of opportunity for the poor and 
humble. 

To me an unsigned editorial is like a check 
without funds. 

Yours truly, 
MARGARET TERNING. 


To AN INTERESTED OBSERVER: 


In the July 4 issue of the Cokato Enter- 
prise, your article A Letter to the Editor, you 
display a complete lack of understanding of 
hard, cold facts. 

You say that to reduce the surplus, the 
small and poorly managed farms should be 
forced out of business to be replaced by 
bigger, better, and fewer farms. 

How will that reduce the surplus? Won't 
these acres still be there? And if the bigger 
farms are better, production will increase. 

From 1952-56 there was a drop in the 
number of farms in Minnesota of 7,636, and 
140 farms in Wright County. 

The number of crop acres increased by 
80,000 in the State, however. 

How will that affect the small towns? 
Local merchants will be selling to only 1 
farm family, where they probably sold to 3 
or 4 or more farm families before. 

It seems that you would like to go back 
to the system that our Founding Fathers 
found unbearable in Europe. 

If the little guy isn’t necessary in farm- 
ing or business, surely we wouldn't be 
missed on the battlefield. How about let- 
ting the big operator serve in the Armed 
Forces and fight any future wars we may en- 
gage in? I'm satisfied to sit the next one 
out, and let the big boys get that glory. 

After spending over 4 years in the in- 
fantry, including almost 9 months in the 
frontlines, before a German mortar shell had 
my name on it, I was battle happy enough 
to think I could come back to a decent way 
of life on the farm. I was so wrong. It 
has been a bitter struggle for mere exist- 
ence, and I'm not alone in that. 

Now you would like to see those who are 
down economically get kicked in the face. 
Is that what we fought for? Is that the 
American way? 

Furthermore, a good farm program doesn't 
cost money. Leading economists will tell 
you that for every dollar the Government 

_ spends, they get it back seven times over in 
taxes. 


If the farmer has additional income he 
spends more, which makes for more income 
on main street, and on down the line for the 
railroads, the truckers, the miner, and labor- 
ers and so on. And the Government col- 
lects taxes on everybody's income. 

Before Benson, the farm program was rela- 
tively cheap, costing $1 billion for 20 years 
(1932-1952). Actually, figuring indirect 
benefits to everyone, there was no cost, but 
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great gain. Under Benson it is costing $3 
billion per year to destroy the family farm. 

How about subsidies to others? Industry 
has collected $23 billion. Newspapers and 
magazines get many millions every year 
through the postal service carrying their 
printed material to the public at a loss. 

The cost to the Government in 1952 deliv- 
ering Life magazine alone was over $814 mil- 
lion. And so on down the line. No list has 
been published since, I understand. 

So you think that expanding industry 
should absorb the “failing farmer.” With the 
farmer’s dwindling purchasing power and the 
shutdown of defense plants if disarmament 
comes. I don’t think business will expand. 
Also automation and refugees will thrown 
more laborers on the unemployment list. 

Do you remember Hoover? That was sup- 
ply and demand. 

Did you like that? Or were you among 
those with money, perhaps hungrily eyeing 
the little guy’s property wondering when he 
would go bankrupt so they could grab his 
property cheap. Perhaps to hold till the 
next war came along, when they could realize 
a handsome profit while the little guy was 
out fighting to protect their loot. 

We've been under Benson's plan—or lack 
of plan—for 5 years now and it has been a 
complete failure. 

I say, let’s give the Brannan plan a fair 
trial. Let prices fall to where they may in 
the market place—consumers would buy 
more. Make up the difference between the 
market price and parity, when necessary 
by direct payments to the producers—that 
would eliminate storage problems. 

Control production when necessary. We 
have controls now with low support prices, 
so that part wouldn’t be any different. 

Limit payments to any one farmer. Say 
100 percent of parity supports to the family 
size farm that the family actually farms, 
and depends on for a living. Anything above 
that—no supports. 

More than an interested observer. 

MAURICE V. NORDLUND. 


GRAIN-HANDLING PROCEDURES 


Mr. HUMPRHEY. Mr. President, the 
Department of Agriculture has proposed 
a major change in grain-handling pro- 
cedures from a bushel system to a hun- 
dredweight system. 

Such a change is overwhelmingly op- 
posed by the terminal elevator grain 
merchants of the country who disagree 
with the conclusions announced by the 
Department of Agriculture as to supposed 
benefits of such a change. s 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in. my remarks a letter from Philip E. 
Paquette, president of the Minneapolis 
Terminal Elevator Association, accom- 
panied by a statement of policy drawn 
up by a special committee of the Ter- 
minal Elevator Grain Merchants Associa- 
tion. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD 
another letter from Pete Stallcop, secre- 
tary of the Minneapolis Terminal Eleva- 
tor. Association, which outlines the obser- 
vations of the trade to this change and 
the article which Mr. Stallcop wrote last 
December opposing the proposed change. 

I believe these views should be on rec- 
ord for the information of our colleagues 
from grain-producing areas. I hope they 
will be given consideration by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 12, 1957. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Attached you 
will find a statement of policy drawn up by 
a special committee of the Terminal Ele- 
vator Grain Merchants Association outlining 
the association's position on the subject of 
hundredweight-versus-bushel determination 
on grain. This is a national association and 
represents practically all of the terminal 
storage space in this country. 

The Minneapolis association concurs in 
the position of the Terminal Elevator Grain 
Merchants Association, and has passed 
formal resolution to that effect. 

The secretary of the Minneapolis associa- 
tion, Mr. Pete Stallcop, is presently away on 
his vacation, but will forward additional 
information to you on his return, 

Thanking you for your interest and with 
kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
MINNEAPOLIS TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
ASSOCIATION, 
PHILIP E. PAQUETTE, President, 


A STATEMENT or POLICY BY THE TERMINAL 
ELEVATOR GRAIN MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION 
CONCERNING THE PROPOSED CHANGE FROM 
BusHEL TO HUNDREDWEIGHT 


The Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants 
Association, whose members operate most cf 
the terminal elevator capacity in the United 
States, definitely and vigorously opposes 
changing from the bushel system to the 
hundredweight system. 

This position was officially defined by 
unanimous yote of the board of directors 
at a meeting in Minneapolis on May 21, 1957. 

A USDA news release of April 26, 1957, 
announcing the report on the study of 
hundredweight versus bushel (Marketing 
Research Report No. 168), contained the fol- 
lowing statement: “There was general 
agreement that the advantages would be 
lasting, while the disadvantages would dis- 
appear after a period of adjustment.” We 
take issue with this statement, The action 
taken by the board of directors of the Ter- 
minal Elevator Grain Merchants Association 
definitely shows that this important seg- 
ment of the grain trade is not in general 
agreement with the change to hundred- 
weight. We are of the opinion that the dis- 
advantages of handling and storing grain 
on a hundredweight basis would be lasting 
and would far outwelgh the advantages. 

The bushel is two things—a measure of 
volume and a measure of weight. The vol- 
ume” bushel is defined in the dictionary as 
a dry measure containing 2,150.42 cubic 
inches. The “weight” bushel has been so 
designated by the United States Government 
in establishing the per-bushel weights of 
grain—wheat, 60 pounds; barley, 48 pounds; 
oats, 32 pounds, and rye and corn, 56 pounds. 

A bushel of grain at the specified test 
weight will occupy approximately a bushel 
of space. Changes in test weight will cause 
slight variations in the amount of space 
grain will occupy. Thus, even taking into 
consideration the variations caused by test 
weight, there is a close correlation between 
bushels and space requirements, regardless 
of what grain is being considered. In other 
words, the bushel is the common denom- 
inator for all grains. 

A hundredweight is a measure of weight 
only and has no relation to volume. 
Since elevator operation is essentially a vol- 
ume business, we must object as vigorously 
as possible to all attempts to change from 
the bushel system, which gives us both 
volume and weight, to a hundredweight sys- 
tem, which gives us weight only. 
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An elevator has a definite volume capacity 
or storage space. Space is essentially what 
an elevator operator is selling when he issues 
a storage receipt. The use of the bushel 
in handling and storing grain facilitates 
charging the same amount for a given 
amount of space whether the space is used 
for wheat or corn or oats. Use of the bushel 
also facilitates figuring storage requirements 
and available capacities, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 16, 1957. 
The Honorable HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR HUMPHREY: Mr. Philip E. 
Paquette, president of this association, ad- 
yised you in his letter of July 12, 1957, of 
the opposition of this association to the pro- 
posed change from the bushel to the hun- 
dredweight system. He further advised you 
that I would send you additional informa- 
tion regarding this opposition upon my re- 
turn from vacation. 

The statement of policy of the Terminal 
Elevator Grain Merchants Association which 
Mr. Paquette sent you was developed by a 
committee of industry leaders, namely, 
Messrs. C. C. Farrington, vice president of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.; R. C. Wood- 
worth, vice president, Cargill, Inc., and C. B. 
Green, manager, Globe Elevators, division of 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Duluth, Minn, I acted 
as secretary to this committee and know the 
serious thought and consideration that went 
into the development of this statement of 
policy. 

I further know that many other industry 
leaders also concur in their opposition to 
this proposed change. Mr. Frank A. Theis, 
president, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo., and also president of 
the Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants As- 

- sociation, vigorously opposes the change. As 
you probably know, Mr. Theis is not only 

an industry leader, but has also served his 
Government as a member of various ad- 
visory committees to USDA, and as a con- 
sultant to USDA. 

Mr. Samuel R. Harrell, Sr., Acme-Evans 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., and F. Peavey 
Heffelfinger, president of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., are two very vigor- 
ous opponents of the proposed change. Both 
of these industry leaders have firms that 
have interests in not only country and termi- 
nal elevators but also in feed manufacturing 
and distribution, and in grain milling. 

Mr. Aksel W. Nielsen, manager, Westcen- 
tral Co-Op. Grain Co., Omaha, Nebr., and 
a member of the board of directors of both 
the Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants 
Association and the National Council of 
Grain Cooperatives, also vigorously opposes 
this proposed change. Of course, many other 
industry leaders from all over the United 
States are just as opposed as the ones named 
in this letter. 

I am enclosing an article which I wrote 
last December opposing the proposed 
change. The views expressed in this article 
represent the official position of the North- 
west Country Elevator Association and the 
Minneapolis Terminal Elevator Association, 
of which I am secretary. If I can be of any 
further service to you in any way regarding 
this problem, please feel free to contact me. 

Sincerely yours, 
MINNEAPOLIS TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
ASSOCIATION, 
PETE STALLCOP, Secretary. 
ANOTHER Vm] or HUNDREDWEIGHTS AGAINST 
BUSHELS 
(By Pete Stallcop, executive secretary, North- 
west Country Elevator Association) 

Much has been written and said recently 
about the conversion from bushels to hun- 
dredweights. Most of the articles have been 
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in favor of the change. This may have con- 
vinced the readers of those articles that all 
segments of the grain trade are in favor of 
the change. The principal purpose of this 
article is to point out some of the reasons 
why the change would work to the disad- 
vantage of many segments of the grain trade. 
Naturally, if the change would be detrimental 
to large segments of the trade, it is only 
logical that those adversely affected would 
oppose it. 

It seems to be the consensus, even among 
those who oppose the change, that account- 
ing procedures could be simplified and some 
savings be made in accounting. However, 
many grainmen feel that the reasons for 
staying on the bushel basis far outweigh the 
advantages gained in simplifying accounting 
procedures. In other words, they feel that 
accounting is merely a record of business 
done. Business should never be changed just 
for the convenience of the accountant if the 
change will result in less profitable business. 

A bushel is defined in the dictionary as a 
dry measure containing 2,150.42 cubic inches. 
This is the equivalent of 1.24 cubic feet. 
Saying it another way, an elevator or other 
storage space will hold 80.35 percent as many 
bushels as there are cubic feet of storage 
space in the structure. 

The United States Government has fixed 
the per bushel weight of grain, as follows: 
Wheat, 60 pounds; barley, 48 pounds; oats, 
32 pounds, and rye and corn, 56 pounds. 
These grains at these weights will occupy 
approximately a bushel of space. As test 
weight varies up or down, a bushel of grain 
may occupy slightly more or less than a meas- 
ured bushel of space. 

Thus it can be seen, even taking into eon- 
sideration variations caused by test weight, 
that there is a close correlation between 
bushels and space requirements, regardless of 
what grain is being considered. The bushel 
thus becomes the common denominator for 
all grains. 

There is no such correlation between hun- 
dredweight and space. A hundredweight of 
60-pound wheat and a hundredweight of 32- 
pound oats weigh the same, but as to space 
requirements the wheat requires 134 bushels 


of space, and the oats 316 bushels of space. 


There is no common denominator under the 
hundredweight system when space require- 
ments are being considered. 

Space is what a country or terminal ele- 
vator is selling when a storage ticket is issued 
on any grain. This has been recognized in 
establishing storage rates in Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, and Montana. The rate 
for storage is uniform in each of these States 
for a bushel—be it wheat, oats, barley, or 
corn. In three of these States the rate is set 
by the State legislature; in the other by a 
State commission. If the system were 
changed to hundredweight, it might be most 
difficult to reverse the thinking of these legis- 
lators (from hundredweight back to bushels 
or space) when a bill came up concerning 
storage rates. It takes 1.667 bushels of wheat 
to make 100 pounds, 2.083 bushels of barley, 
and 3.125 bushels of oats. It is obvious that 
storage rates based on-hundredweights would 
have to vary widely among the several grains 
in order to provide equality of income to 
the storage operator. As an example—in 
Minnesota, the storage rate is one twenty- 
fifth of a cent (80.0004) per day—be it wheat, 
oats, barley, or any other grain. Under the 
hundredweight system, comparable rates 
would have to be: Wheat, $0.000667; barley, 
$0.000833; oats, $0.00125. As mentioned be- 
fore, all an elevator operator has to sell is 
space. It is in his interest to keep the pro- 
ducers and legislators thinking in terms of 
space, or bushels, which amounts to the 
same thing. 

This is one of the main arguments for not 
changing from the present system of bushels 
to the proposed system of hundredweights. 
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However, there are many more arguments in 
favor of retaining the present system. 

Even if the change were made in marketing 
grain, some form of cubic measurement 
would have to be retained, and it would un- 
doubtedly be the bushel. You may ask why 
it must be retained. To figure storage space 
and storage requirements. This could never 
be figured on a weight basis; hence, we must 
revert to the bushel. So even if the elevator 
wanted to get away from the bushel system, 
it is absolutely essential that it be retained. 

Our present system of grading grain is on 
the bushel basis, and it would have to be 
changed. This could be done, but, certainly, 
part of the system would again have to be 
retained. Test weight is a very important 
factor in determining the value of grain. 
Test weight is established by weighing a 
given volume of grain—again the bushel 
system—so we run into another situation 
where volume must be retained. 

Government loan and support programs 
are at present on the bushel basis. While 
they could be changed, it seems that the 
little advantage they would gain in account- 
ing would undoubtedly be offset by the 
additional costs involved in conyerting rec- 
ords, systems, and comparable historical 
data. 

An official of the United States Department 
of Agriculture recently commented that very 
few people realize the magnitude of the job 
of changing over all the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture records. The task 
involved would be so great as to be almost 
unbelievable. In addition, for several years 
it probably would be necessary for the United 
States Department of Agriculture to publish 
figures in both bushels and hundredweights. 
To do otherwise would make practically use- 
less data published in the past. Both the 
changeover and the publishing of duplicate 
figures would be very costly. 

The same sort of a gigantic task would 
face industry. In fact, a complete change- 
over of historical records used by industry 
would be, for all practical purposes, im- 
possible. Most of these records have been 
developed on business done in past years 
and a complete changeover would take too 
much time and be too costly. Most com- 
panies would probably convert only the most 
important records—then be faced with the 
task of converting other information every 
time they wanted to use it. 

The futures markets are all conducted on 
the bushel system and to change would in- 
volve untold time and expense in converting 
present systems and past historical records. 
Some exchanges have already announced 
their opposition to the proposed change. 

Another reason, and certainly a very im- 
portant one, for retaining the bushel system, 
is that while statistics, grades, and laws 
might be changed over to the hundredweight 
system, converting experience and memory 
is an entirely different matter. Efficient op- 
eration of the grain industry is based on the 
overall experience and memory of individuals 
in all segments of the trade—producers, 
elevator operators, merchants, and proces- 
sors. That experience and memory has all 
been based on the bushel system. 

Decisions, prices, trading, storing, proc- 
essing—all the hundreds of things that are 
done every day in the grain growing and 
marketing system—are not done by con- 
stantly consulting written laws and deci- 
sions. The general overall picture of pro- 
duction, supplies, prices, market spreads, 
costs, and other relevant factors are in the 
minds of the people in the grain industry— 
and on a bushel system. Converting this 
memory and experience of all the people in 
the grain industry from bushels to hundred- 
weights is a very formidable and risky task, 
for which the potential rewards are rela- 
tively small compared to the potential losses. 
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The arguments listed above are some, but 
not all, of the arguments that can be ad- 
vanced opposing the change. If feed dealers, 
and others, want to use the hundredweight 
system, they can do so without trying to 
change an entire industry. Since they are 
buyers of grain, all they have to do is accept 
bids only in hundredweights. Surely, the 
sellers will be happy to make the conversion 
for them and quote prices on a hundred- 
weight basis. 


CONGRESS LOOKS TO THE 
COUNTIES 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
city of Atlanta, in my State of Georgia, 
was recently honored by entertaining the 
national convention of the National As- 
sociation of County Officials. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruskal, who at one time was an official 
of that organization—and, had he not 
been called to a broader field of service 

in the Senate, would have served as 

president of that association—delivered 
an address which evoked much favorable 
comment in the local press. The subject 
of the Senator’s address was Congress 
Looks to the Counties, and it deals with 
the timely topic of cooperation between 
the Federal and local governments. 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
CONGRESS LOOKS TO THE COUNTIES 
(By Hon, Roman L. HRUSKA, of Nebraska) 


President Kersteen, Governor Griffin, 
Mayor Hartfield, other distinguished guests, 
members of National Association of County 
Officiais, and your guests; first, I should like 
to extend greetings to all members of this 
fine association in which I was active as a 
member and as an officer as well. Those 
were interesting and profitable years for me, 
since they added so richly to my knowledge 
and faith in local government of our great 

Republic and since they contributed so heav- 
ily to a wide store of friends, whom I have 
come to treasure more highly as time goes 
on. 

The list of these friends is long. I shall 
mention only three, who typify and symbol- 
ize well the caliber of scores of others: (1) 
Your fine president, Herman Kersteen, of 
Pennsylvania, whose extensive traveling and 
devoted enthusiasm has done so much in 
this past year to advance this association to 
an all-time high of interest and meaning to 
thousands of county officials and to the gen- 
eral public; (2) Georgia’s own W. H. (Pat) 
Johnston, second vice president, who is 
gloriously representative of the Southland's 
constant contributions to sound local gov- 
ernment and to leadership of this association. 
Pat, with whom I formed ties of friend- 
ship and respect in our Milwaukee conven- 
tion, is soon to be advanced to the presi- 
dency of this association, the good Lord will- 
ing. Pat will carry on notably in the fine 
line of presidents who will have preceded 
him; including our loyal Mark Johnson, of 
Utah, our first vice president; and finally 
I should like to mention with high regard 
and affection our secretary and general coun- 
sel Keith Seegmiller, a constant, true advo- 
cate of local government in action. His ad- 
vocacy, always advanced with fairness, has 
gained for our association and for him a 
high place in the esteem and respect in the 
committees and in the Halls of Congress. To 
this I can personally and proudly testify. 

Secondly, I should like to tell all of you 
how happy I am to be in the State of Georgia, 
Governor Griffin has just related many at- 
tainments and attributes of this fine State. 
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They compose a long. imposing list. How- 
ever, for me on the basis of my daily work, 
Georgia to me means the State represented 
by two very fine Senators, the Honorable 
RICHARD RusseLt and the Honorable HERMAN 
TALMADGE. Senator RUSSELL’sS long and use- 
ful service to this State and Nation are well 
known. Currently, he is engaged in leading 
a gallant fight on an issue on which he holds 
deep and fervent convictions in common with 
his junior colleague, Senator TALMADGE, and 
millions from his beloved Southland, He is 
fighting with vigor, great skill, and effective- 
ness, but is always the gentlemen. There 
are sharp differences of views in the Senate 
on the issue before it presently, but there 
is no one who disagrees with the idea that 
every Member of that body accord Senator 
Russet the high respect and esteem which 
is merited by the integrity and patriotism 
which are his. 

The press of Atlanta has been kind to this 
large convention. That it has captured the 
meaning and true place of our organization, 
is seen in the headlines of one of the morn- 
ing newspapers: Grassroot Chiefs Gather in 
Atlanta.” 

County officials are grassroots chiefs. 
Therein lies their true nature. Therein is 
their sterling value to the vitality and the 
workability of all government in the Re- 
public. 

Congress looks to the counties for many 
reasons and in many fields. The particular 
one I should like to discuss this morning 
is this: In government lies vast responsi- 
bility in the affairs of its citizens. But in 
government—as in other fields—responsibil- 
ity implies restraint as well as action. 

America is in sore need of restraint in its 
National Government. Many of us in Con- 
gress are keenly aware of this and we are 
looking to the counties for help in this re- 
gard. 

We are all aware of the vast and rapid 
encroachment of national jurisdiction onto 
grounds till lately reserved for local au- 
thorities. The bulk of this headlong move- 
ment has happened in the adult lifetimes 
of virtually all of us in this room. 

A study of the situation indicates that 
in the light of recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions, and in our present highly interdepend- 
ency society, there are very few activities 
in Government in which there is not suffi- 
cient degree of national interest to prevent 
the Federal Government from participating 
therein with constitutional authority. To 
put it the other way: The effect of recent 
Supreme Court decisions is that the Fed- 
eral Government may participate in most 
activities of government at all levels. 

This being true, it follows that if there 
are to be degrees and limits of Federal par- 
ticipation, they will have to be achieved by 
the exercise of balanced judgment. They 
will have to be the product of restraint of 
the National Government from the doing of 
certain things which it has the constitu- 
tional power to do, but which it will refrain 
from doing, for reasons of sound policy. 

Again I should like to say, “responsibility 
implies restraint as well as action.” The 
States have responsibilities not only to do 
efficiently what lies within their competence, 
but also to refrain from action injurious 
to the Nation; the National Government has 
responsibilities not only to perform, within 
the limits of its constitutional authority, 
those public functions the States cannot 
perform, but also to refrain from doing those 
things the States and their subdivisions are 
willing and able to do. 

By way of reminder, let us briefly note 
some of the reasons for the vast expension of 
national activities. 

“Economic crisis,” these are fancy words 
for depression. 

War. 

Industrialization, with population shifts 
from rural to urban areas. 
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New advances in transportation and com- 
munication with a resulting greater mobility 
of people and interchange of ideas, 

A big one—one of the most serious of all 
menaces: The growing number of people 
who believe that the Federal system is ab- 
solute; that we should discard State and 
local units of government except for nomi- 
nal administrative purposes, and that we 
should yest all decisions and powers of gov- 
ernment over persons in the National Goy- 
ernment. 

And, while we are at the business of re- 
freshing our memories, let us recall the 
great strengths and necessities of a system 
of many independent and responsible gov- 
ernments within the sum total of our gov- 
ernmental structure: 

Many independent and responsible govern- 
ments are indispensable to bolster the prin- 
ciple of consent of the governed, to facilitate 
wide participation in government, to furnish 
training grounds for research and experi- 
mentation in the art of government, to 
foster competitions among lower levels of 
government in serving as outlets for local 
grievances and for political aspirations, and 
to induce and sharpen reference to govern- 
ment as we“ instead of “they.” 

All of these things strengthen our capacity 
for true and enduring self-government. 
These values fully warrant every effort to 
preserve and strengthen the essence of Fed- 
eral Government as distinguished from so- 
cialized and concentrated government. 

President Eisenhower, in his recent address 
before the Conference of Governors at Wil- 
liamsburg, subscribed fully to the principle of 
diffusion of power. He pointed out that 
Americans must gain renewed determination 
to hew to that idea if we expect to avoid 
drifting irretrievably into some form of cen- 
tralized government. He warned against a 
continued trend which in the measurable fu- 
ture, is sure to result in our States degen- 
erating into helpless satellites of the Na- 
tional Government in Washington. 

He highlighted our historical emphasis 
upon individual initiative and community 
responsibility. He pointed out that prob- 
lems of government are almost always cap- 
able of solution in a variety of ways. Hence, 
the desirability of the diversified approach 
made possible by a coordinated effort of 
many units of independent government. It 
is only through the functioning of the many 
governmental units that unlimited experi- 
mentation is made possible. This in turn 
leads to sound solutions with the effect of 
errors held toa minimum. Calamitous mis- 
takes are avoided, The general good can be 
more surely determined. The genius for 
self-government can be constantly renewed. 

All of these things show that in the con- 
flict between concentrated and diffused gov- 
ernmental power, the desirable goal and rule 
is easy to determine. It is: People should 
be allowed to do as much for themselves on 
all levels as is possible to do, free from gov- 
ernment. When government must enter the 
scene, it should be that level of government 
which is closest to the people and which can 
get the job done. 

The difficulty lies in applying this rule. 
Let us take two specific examples: 


HIGHWAY ACT OF 1956 


It was just a little over a year ago that 
President Eisenhower and the 84th Congress 
enacted into law the greatest highway pro- 
gram ever undertaken anywhere in the 
world. The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 
set in motion a program involving the ex- 
penditure of some $50 billion in Federal and 
State funds over the next 15 years. 

And what will we get for it? First of all, 
we will get a 41,000-mile network of super- 


, highways, crisscrossing the Nation and mak- 


ing up the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways. 

Secondly, but not necessarily in the order 
of importance, hundreds of thousands of 
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miles of primary, secondary, and urban roads 
will be constructed and reconstructed. 

Of course, the Interstate System has re- 
ceived the most attention from the press 
because it has the most glamour. But ac- 
tually, the so-called ABC systems are equally 
important to the program and are recognized 
as such, 

To modernize the primary, secondary, and 
urban or ABC routes, Congress appropriated 
an average of $850 millions a year for 3 years. 
To place these sums in their proper perspec- 
tive, I might point out that in the first 9 
years following the end of World War I, the 
regular Federal-aid highway program au- 
thorizations averaged $500 million a year. 

It is expected that Congress will continue 
to appropriate about $900 million annually 
for these ABC roads in addition to the inter- 
state program. As a matter of fact, and this 
is a revealing statement, more Federal-aid 
highway funds will be available in the first 4 
years of the Eisenhower program than in the 
previous 40 years. 

First year’s progress 

Well, the program is a year old, and how 
are we doing? 

We have progressed at a gratifying rate, 
and we are on schedule. 

On the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways, we have awarded con- 
tracts for 562 projects involving construction 
of 1,536 miles of the most modern type high- 
ways. At the same time, contracts have been 
awarded for work on 24,000 miles of the ABC 
systems. 

At the beginning of fiscal 1957, we set a 
goal of $2,225 million in Federal obligations 
for surveys and plans, acquisition of rights- 
of-way, and construction. At year's end, 
actual obligations totaled $2,223 million, only 
$2 million short of the goal. This repre- 
sents $840 million in primary, secondary, and 
urban funds and $1,383 million in interstate 
funds. 

There is no lagging in this historic pro- 
gram. Everywhere there is enthusiasm—in 
Federal, State, and local governments—and 
the reason is easy to see. The promise of 
literally changing the face of the country, 
with sound economic, social, and recrea- 
tional benefits is evident. Those working 
on the program are welcoming the oppor- 
tunity and challenge. 

The progress described here is a real tes- 
timonial to those who made it possible: the 
State highway departments and engineers, 
the county authorities, the cities, and, of 
course, the Federal Bureau of Public Roads. 

What is the justification for this program 
so heavily effected by Federal influence? 
Chiefly because of the physical connections 
and relationships of roads as they cross State 
lines and embrace the entire Nation. The 
great volume, the high speeds, and the Na- 
tion’s dependence on highway transportation 
imposed on those physical characteristics 
make inescapable the present role of our 
National Government in this area of activ- 
ity. 

But, even so, the heavy restraint which is 
exercised by the National Government is 
notable. The execution of the program stays 
with the several States. The State highway 
departments and engineers draw the plans 
and specifications, advertise and award con- 
tracts, fix the locations, and supervise the 
actual building. Each State continues to 
set its own speed limits and traffic rules. 

The program is based on a 40-year history 
and experience. It is well seasoned and well 
accepted. 

It is commonly agreed that in the road 
program is an activity of legitimate activity 
of the National Government. We can keep 
it that way if we match it closely and retain 
its built-in restraints. 


THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Now, let us consider another sphere of goy- 
ernmental activity in which real pressure is 
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being exerted for intervention of National 
Government in a big way. 

Education is historically, traditionally, 
and logically for the State and its local po- 
litical subdivisions. There has been no 
proof of financial inability of any State to 
take care of this activity. Intervention by 
the Federal Government would raise dif- 
ficult legal questions and policy issues. 

Notwithstanding these things, there is an 
effort to put Uncle Sam in the school busi- 
ness. Reasons assigned are that classroom 
construction has fallen behind due to de- 
pression and wars. To coach up, emergency 
action of limited tenure is advocated. Con- 
trol by Federal power is denied as a result 
or goal. 

As against these points, it is noted that, 
since the program has been proposed, there 
has been tremendous, almost phenomenal 
building of classrooms by present school 
districts. 

As to temporary program, and lack of 
Federal control, it is pointed out that the 
many similar Federal grant-in-aid programs 
show a uniform lack of temporary nature 
and lack of freedom from Federal control as 
well. 

There is much in the record to indicate 
that pending bills for Federal aid to class- 
room construction will not be temporary 
measures. They bid fair not only to be 
permanent, but they bid fair also to expand 
to other aspects of education as well. Such 
expansion would inescapably result in Fed- 
eral control. 

The cause of diffusion of governmental 
power would be well served by a refusal to 
extend Federal encroachment in the field of 
education. 

Highways and schools are but two examples 
involved in the struggle between concen- 
trated and diffused power in Government. 

The struggle is on a wide front. It covers 
many types of activities and fields. There 
are now about 60 Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. Federal aid expenditures have about 
tripled between 1947 and 1958. They in- 
creased from about $1.7 billion to $5.5 billion. 

The drive continues unabated. More and 
more funds and fields are sought to be added 
to the already staggering total. 

We hear much of the utter necessity to 
cut Federal spending in order to head off 
runaway inflation and to preserve the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. It is the 
studied judgment of many that with arma- 
ment requirements being what they are, such 
spending cuts will not be possible in sub- 
stantial degree without a cutback in the 
grants-in-aid programs. And, of course, re- 
fraining from adding new ones. 

County officials are in a key position to 
assert telling resistance to continued erosion 
by National Government of local areas of 
activity. 

First, they can easily recognize such efforts, 
since they are experienced in government. 
They also know the evil results of these 
efforts, the unnecessary added costs and the 
removal of control from local to distant 
points which almost always follow if such 
programs are once embarked upon. County 
officials can speak with authority in these 
regards. 

Secondly, county officials, serving at grass- 
roots level, are in the best of possible places 
to combat effectively the new lobbying tech- 
niques which are used to secure adoption of 
new Federal programs, or expansion of pres- 
ent ones. You see, such modern lobbying is 
done only in small part and chiefly in its final 
stages in Washington’s Halls of Congress. It 
is done on a wide scale on a grassroots level. 
There wide publicity is given to gain popular 
sympathy and support for a program, to cre- 
ate a demand for it, to induce a favorable 
political climate in its favor. Then such 
sentiment and pressure are carried to Wash- 
ington to be pressed hard there in the final 
stages of getting a new program approved or 
a present one expanded. 
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County officials are therefore well qualified 
and well situated to effectively combat the 
moves for increased concentration of power. 

Having almost daily contact with the peo- 
ple they serve, they can do much to counter- 
act and defeat the lobbying approach to 
which I have already referred. They can 
thus give support to those in Congress who 
are like-minded in these things. 

Thus we can see that the role of county 
officials of America in this battle is a crucial 
one. They fall squarely in the words of the 
Good Book (Luke 12: 48): “For unto whom- 
soever much is given, of him much shall be 
required; and to whom men have committed 
much, of him they will ask the more.“ 

To county officials much has been given 
and committed. They are charged with rela- 
tions between government and ns on 
the local level. On the most direct of these 
contacts, and hence the most important in 
many ways, they manage affairs of govern- 
ment. Through them, the “principle of con- 
sent of the governed” is best made to work. 
Through them, the American form of gov- 
ernment as we have known and wanted it 
can best be preserved. They enjoy the con- 
fidence of the people who elect them. 

They can help much to bring fruition to 
Thomas Jefferson’s wisdom when he said: 

“If we can prevent the Government from 
wasting the labors of the people under the 
pretense of taking care of them, they must 
become happy.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 192) to provide 
that members of the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia may be re- 
moved for cause. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 2474) to 
increase the rates of basic salary of em- 
ployees in the postal field service, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 192) to provide 
that members of the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia may be re- 
moved for cause, and it was signed by 
the Vice President. 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON CALENDAR 

The bill (H. R. 2474) to increase the 
rates of basic salary of employees in the 
postal field service, was read twice by its 
title, and placed on the calendar. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no further morning business, morning 
business is closed, and the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide 
means of further securing and protecting 
the civil rights of persons within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment offered by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. BRICKER]. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Do I under- 
stand correctly that under the unani- 
mous consent agreement the Senator 
from Ohio controls 30 minutes, and the 
majority leader controls 30 minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator from Texas is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
know that it will increase the attendance, 
but if the Senator from Ohio will yield 
for the purpose, I should like to suggest 
the absence of a quorum, and then ask 
that the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded after Senators have been noti- 
fied. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is agreeable. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, 
without the time being charged to either 
side, I may sugggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The chief clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, the 
pending question is an amendment 
which I submitted yesterday to substitute 
the word “President” for the words At- 
torney General” in part III of the bill 
now before the Senate. There is a great 
document in the history of the rights of 
human beings which is a landmark in the 
processes of law and of jurisprudence 
throughout the world. It contains an 
outstanding paragraph, one of the great 
paragraphs of all times, I think, drafted 
for the benefit of the individual human 
being and his rights. Drafted by the 
great Thomas Jefferson, it says: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
“Hberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 


The important part of the pronounce- 
ment I have just read is the phrase: 


Deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed. 


The last part of the paragraph I have 
read was the inspiration for the Bill of 
Rights, which became an integral part of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and which was submitted to the States 
by the first Congress, after an assurance 
during the debate on the Constitution 
that such amendments would be sub- 
mitted. Ten of the twelve amendments 

-proposed were adopted. The action of 
the States in the adoption of the 10 
amendments has proved, I think, to have 
been very wise. 

Government in the United States by 
the consent of the governed means that 
this is a popular Government. But the 
process by which the popular will and the 
popular vote are interpreted is through 
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representatives elected to the legislative 
branch of the Government and the elec- 
tion of the Chief Executive of the United 
States. 

There has been a tendency in recent 
years for government to be taken fur- 
ther and further away from the people. 

Administrative boards, bureaus, and 
commissions, which the people do not 
choose, have been interposed between the 
people and their Government. They are 
composed of persons most of whom the 
people do not know, and many of whom 
are unapproachable from the public 
point of view. So the Government has 
been taken further and further away 
from the ideal concept of government 
with the consent of the governed. 

The Senate has before it a bill drafted 
by the Attorney General, a bill which 
places great power in the office of the 
Attorney General. I creates a new of- 
fice, a special assistant to the Attorney 
General, whose purpose would be to ad- 
minister civil rights, but whose duties 
are not definitely defined in the bill. It 
is uncertain as to what they might be 
in the future. They would be determined 
largely by what the Supreme Court, in 
its various moods of thinking, might de- 
cide those civil rights to be. 

I am one who has not agreed with the 
Supreme Court in all its decisions since 
I have been a Member of the Senate. 
Many times I have voted, as have other 
Members of this body, to reverse de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court which have 
entered into the policy-making field, a 
field which has been reserved through- 
out the history of our country primarily 
to the Congress of the United States, 
where I believe it was originally placed, 
and where I think it ought to remain. 

But the Supreme Court, in its various 
interpretations of the statutes, has seen 
fit to do what I believe is to amend the 
law as enacted by the policy-making de- 
partment of the Federal Government. 

Now I come to the amendment which 
I have submitted. It would take from 
the Attorney General the discretion to 
determine wherein his Department or 
the Federal Government should move in 
in the field of civil rights. This is a 
great power. It is a power which dove- 
tails the positions of the State and local 
governments into the whole structure of 
the Federal Government. 

As I said before, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is appointed; he is not elected by 
the people. He is not so well known as 
is the President of the United States. 
The President is subject to the electorate. 
He is subject to the guiding influence of 
the voice and votes of the people of the 
United States. 

Now we are setting up the office of the 
Attorney General as a bulwark be- 
tween the voters and the President of the 
United States in this great policy-mak- 
ing function of government. I believe 
that is wrong in principle; I believe it 
is unsound governmentally. I believe 
the one who exercises this great power 
of the Federal Government, to the dep- 
recation of the local authorities, ought 
always be one who is close to the voters 
of the country and who understands 
what they are thinking and what they 
believe, and who in the end is responsible 
to them. 
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For that reason, and that reason alone, 
I have submitted the amendment. It 
has no relationship to the various func- 
tions of the Senate involved in the de- 
bate. The amendment is neither a prod- 
uct of the left-wing thinking nor a 
product of the right-wing thinking nor 
a product of the thinking of any other 
group or clique of this body. 

The amendment is submitted only in 
what I believe to be the best interests 
of the people of the United States, for 
the purpose of keeping this Government 
as near the people as possible, for the 
purpose of keeping it subject to their 
guiding will, and to make ‘t as nearly 
as possible a Government with the con- 
sent of the governed. In view of the 
complexities of our social life, the great 
development of our industrial life, and 
the expansion of the great cities, it is 
natural, communications being what 
they are, that there be an evolution of 
the power of the Central Government at 
Washington. It has been going on, in 
my judgment, at too rapid a pace. Too 
many things being done in Washington 
ought to be done by the local govern- 
ments. There has just been created by 
the President of the United States a 
commission to study where the field may 
be delimited and how there may be re- 
stored to the States and local govern- 
ments some of the functions of the gov- 
ernmental power which generally is ex- 
ercized throughout the country in the 
Federal structure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Ohio yield 
for a moment to me? I must leave the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
TALMADGE in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Texas? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
SON), who will act as acting majority 
leader, may’ yield the time under my 
control in opposition to the amendment 
oi the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? None is heard by the 
Chair, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I am highly respectful 
not only of the legal talents of the able 
senior Senator from Ohio, but also of 
his determination to exercise his respon- 
sibility as a Member of the Senate. I do 
not wish my questions to imply any other 
understanding, 

I have examined the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Ohio. I am 
prompted to ask him how specific would 
be the direction by the President. As I 
read the amendment, it does not specify 
regarding the manner of direction; it 
does not say the President shall direct 
the Attorney General in writing: it does 
not say the President shall give direction 
in each specific case. The amendment 
merely says “whenever so directed by 
the President.” 

I wish to ask the Senator from Ohio 
whether in his opinion the requirements 
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of his amendment would be met if at 
the time of appointment the President 
were to give a general direction to his 
Attorney General, or whether the 
amendment would require a_ specific 
direction in writing in each case. 

Mr. BRICKER. I think the amend- 
ment would require a direction by the 
President in each case in which the At- 
torney General would exercise his own 
option. My intention is to make the 
determination the responsibility of the 
President, rather than that of the At- 
torney General. It would not have to be 
in writing; but there would have to be 
a record of it, of course, as a foundation 
for the authority exercised by the At- 
torney General. The situation under 
the provisions of the amendment would 
be the same as that under the bill as 
drafted: namely, the authority would be 
in the hands of the President, and would 
be delegated by the President himself to 
the Attorney General. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield further to me? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Does not the Senator 
from Ohio think that if what he has 
stated is his intent, then his amendment 
may need clarification? 

Mr, BRICKER. I do not think so; I 
think the amendment is perfectly clear. 
It places the responsibility on the Presi- 
dent himself. The action would be void, 
and the Attorney General would be de- 
void of power, unless the President saw 
fit to give him that authority. Whether 
the President would wish to give it to 
him in general, or whether he would 
wish to give it to him in specific cases, 
I think should be left to the President 
himself to decide. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield further to me? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Then is it the intention 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Ohio, the author of the amendment, that 
as the multitude of cases, to which ref- 
erence has already been made, is proc- 
essed, only at such time and in such 
instances as the President shall give spe- 
cific direction, will the Attorney General 
be authorized to proceed under the terms 
of section 122 of part III? 

Mr. BRICKER. I can conceive of a 
situation in which the President would 
wish to give blanket authority in a cer- 
tain area and a certain kind or a certain 
list of cases. Nevertheless, then the re- 
sponsibility would be that of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, not that of 
the Attorney General. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield further to me? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Then, if the President 
could give a blanket direction in a cer- 
‘tain area, by what interpretation would 
not the President be empowered to give 
a blanket direction in a wider area or 
in several areas or in the entire area? 

Mr. BRICKER. That might be, but 
still the purpose of my amendment would 
be fully complied with, because then the 
responsibility would be that of the Presi- 
dent, rather than that of the Attorney 
General. I wish to put this responsibil- 
ity—and the power to be exercised under 
the bill is great—as close to the people 
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of the United States as possible. The 
closest it can be placed to the people is 
by placing it in the hands of an elected 
public official who is responsible to the 
people. The Attorney General is never 
voted on; and, as I have said, not a great 
many persons know the Attorney Gen- 
eral. But everyone knows who is Presi- 
dent of the United States; and the peo- 
ple of the country have confidence in 
him or lack confidence in him, accord- 
ing to the approach they make to his 
personality and to his exercise of the 
office he occupies. 

In short, by means of the provisions 
of my amendment, the Senate would not 
be setting up a bulwark between the peo- 
ple of the country and their elected 
representatives. I want the Govern- 
ment to be as nearly responsive as pos- 
sible to the will of the people of the 
United States; and I know no better way 
to do it than by means of my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield further to me? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I agree with the Senator 
from Ohio that the Attorney General 
is not an elected official, whereas the 
President is. I submit that the Presi- 
dent is responsible for the action taken 
by the Attorney General, whether the 
Attorney General has had specific in- 
struction or whether he has had general 
instruction. I respectfully suggest to 
my able colleague and friend, the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, for whom I have a warm 
affection—of which he is fully aware— 
that he has said two things to the jun- 
ior Senator from Tennessee: The Sena- 
tor from Ohio has said, first, that it is 
his intent that the amendment require 
specific direction. 

Mr. BRICKER. Not in each indi- 
vidual case. I would not want to tie 
down the President to the details of a 
thing of that kind. But I wish it to be 
very clear that the President is the one 
who is responsible for the exercise of this 
great power. There has been a tenden- 
cy—as the Senator from Tennessee well 
knows, since he has been a Member of 
this body—for the Congress to turn over 
to the Executive more and more power, 
and then for the Executive to give more 
and more power to the administrative 
departments. The Congress has been re- 
sponsible for a great deal of that, also. 

So as we separate the actual func- 
tioning of Government from the people 
themselves, we set up a barrier between 
their elected representatives and the real 


force of Government as it applies to the 


people themselves. 

We have given up to a considerable 
extent, control of the pursestrings, for 
example, within the past few weeks. 
This Congress has been called upon to 
give authority to borrow, in the inter- 


national field, 82 ½ billion for the con- 
me when I find myself in disagreement 


duct of our foreign-lending program, 
thus taking that matter entirely out of 
the hands of the Congress. We have 
authorized the President to grant bil- 
lions of dollars worth of American goods 
to an international agency in the atomic- 
energy field, without leaving the control 
where the Constitution lodged it, in the 
hands of the Congress. So there is a 
weakening, day by day, and month by 
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month, of the control of the Congress 
over the pursestrings and over prop- 
erty, which actually belongs to the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield further. 

Mr. GORE. To some extent, I share 
the Senator’s apprehension in this re- 
gard, although not to the same extent, 
but I respectfully submit that this is 
not involved in the amendment. No 
amendment to this bill is necessary, I 
will say to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio, to place upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States responsibility 
for the action of his Attorney General 
or for the action of any other member 
of the Presidential Cabinet. That re- 
sponsibility is clearly fixed. If a general 
direction to the Attorney General would 
Satisfy the requirements of the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, then I say, in all can- 
dor, I do not see that any substantive 
matter is added to the bill or taken from 
the bill. However, if in the other case, 
according to one interpretation the able 
Senator gave, a specific authorization is 
required by the President to the Attor- 
ney General before the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized to act, then that does 
add not only substantive matter to the 
bill, but it also adds burdens and re- 
sponsibility specifically upon the Presi- 
dent, such responsibility being alreddy 
generally his. 

Mr. BRICKER. In regard to the re- 
sponsibility of the President, much has 
been said. Much was said last night in 
regard to burdening the President with 
detail. Ido not know any field in which 
the President of the United States ought 
to be more interested, or ought to be 


charged with greater responsibility for 


preserving and for protecting, than the 
field of human rights, the field of civil 
rights—whatever one may care to call 
it—under this proposed statute. So that 
rather than burdening a President, the 
amendment would leave him with the re- 
sponsibility that really ought to be the 
responsibility of an elected public 
official. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 12 minutes remaining to 
him. 

Mr. BRICKER. I shall yield at this 
time and reserve the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BRICKER. If the Senator is op- 
posed to the amendment, I would rather 
yield the 12 minutes to those who wish to 
speak in support of it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, it grieves 


with the Senator from Ohio, who is the 
author of a great amendment which 
seeks to limit the powers of the Central 
Government. I have supported the Sen- 
ator in that amendment and have been a 


cosponsor of it, but I cannot follow him 


now, when I find him moving in the op- 
posite direction in favor of legislation 
which would magnify and enhance the 
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power of the President and of the Cen- 
tral Government. 

To me the very fact that the propo- 
nents of part III have found it neces- 
sary or advisable or expedient to offer 
this amendment tends to dramatize the 
fact that they, too, are worried along 
with some of the rest of us, about the 
unlimited scope of the autocratic power 
being authorized by part III. 

Mr. BRICKER. Myr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I have only 5 minutes. 
I will yield if the Senator will yield me 
some of his time. 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes. The amend- 
ment is proposed not by opponents or 
proponents of part III; it is offered only 
in the interest of keeping the Govern- 
ment responsible to the electorate. 

Mr. MUNDT. Good. When I find 
another Senator worried, I feel fortified 
in my opinion that part III is too great 
a delegation of power to the Central 
Government, regardless of which execu- 
tive official wields it. I hope we can pass 
a right-to-vote bill devoid of such extra 
and dangerous grants of power to the 
central state. 

Proponents of section III tried to find 
a more responsible official than the At- 
torney General, because they recognized 
the magnitude of this power and picked 
out the President, because he is eleeted 
and perhaps more responsive to the pub- 
lic. I think that is true, but they for- 
get to look at the other side of the coin. 
It is also true that, because the Presi- 
dent is elected and more responsive to 
the wishes of the people, he ordinarily 
is also more partisan than the Attorney 
General. 

If we are to have a vast delegation 
of power in this area, for me, I would 
rather have it go to a legal officer, such 
as the Attorney General, than to a man 
who necessarily is a partisan because 
he is an elected official, to wit, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The argument might be offered that 
under present circumstances the Attor- 
ney General and the President think 
alike on this question, that there is no 
great difference; but if we go back just 
a few years in recent American history, 
I think I can dramatize that there is a 
difference between a partisan official who 
is given this great power and a legal 
officer such as the Attorney General. 

I say this in no sense in disparage- 
ment of the two names I am about to 
mention. We all recognize Harry Tru- 
man as a man who was a highly partisan 
President and a very successful candi- 
date. He was also one who used parti- 
San ways to achieve his ends, a man who 
was by disposition impetuous and impa- 
tient. The correspondence files of the 
United States will verify that fact. I 
say to my colleagues, ask yourselves, 
“Would you rather have had Harry Tru- 
man as the one exercising this auto- 
cratic power, or any of the Attorneys 
General or legal officers whom he had 
selected?” As for me, if we are going 
to delegate this power, which I hope we 
will not, let us at least put it in the 
hands of a legal officer rather than a 
political leader. 

I go back to the President preceding, 
and I mention his name with no dis- 
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paragement, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. There was a partisan. There was 
a man who was not a legal officer. There 
was a President who told the Congress, in 
regard to the Guffey Coal Act, “Pass it, 
regardless of its unconstitutional impli- 
cations.” 

I ask my colleagues, would you rather 
have had Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
moving around the country exercising 
this great autocratic power, or would 
you rather have had it in the compara- 
tively temperate hands of his legal offi- 
cer, the Attorney General? 

I submit recent American history 
points out the danger of delegating 
power to a centralized source, and cer- 
tainly to one engaged in partisan activi- 
ties. So I suggest that the Senate de- 
feat the Bricker amendment, lest we 
step from the frying pan into the fire. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I rise to support 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Ohio. I wish to say that those 
who have generally supported an effec- 
tive civil-rights bill have attempted dur- 
ing this debate to be both reasonable 
and moderate in their approach to the 
problem. For instance, the supporters 
of H. R. 6127 on yesterday offered an 
amendment, which was adopted by a 
yea-and-nay vote of 90 to 0. It was 
designed to eliminate an old Reconstruc- 
tion statute, against which a case had 
been made that, at least under some 
rather far-reaching circumstances, the 
use of Federal armed forces might be 
invoked in order to carry out the inte- 
gration cases against local school boards. 

As has been pointed out, that was not 
the intention of the President of the 
United States. It was not the intention 
of the Attorney General of the United 
States. It was not the intention, in my 
judgment, of any Member of the House, 
when the House, by a vote of more than 
2 to 1, passed the bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate. Nor was it the inten- 
tion of any of the Members of the Sen- 
ate who are supporting this proposed 
legislation, on either side of the aisle. 

Mr. President, a number of statements 
have been made that under the bill we 
would be creating in the Office of the 
Attorney General a 20th century Caesar, 
to quote one of the distinguished op- 
ponents of any civil-rights legislation 
at all. 

I think the Senator from Ohio, mind- 
ful of the criticisms which had been 
offered, himself deeply devoted, as he has 
made plain, to keeping the Government 
close to the people, has felt it would be 
a more constructive approach to put this 
power, whatever the power may be, in 
the hands of an elective, responsible offi- 
cial of the Government of the United 
States; and that official, of course, is 
the President of the United States. 

It seems to me that both those who 
support the pending bill and those who 
oppose it could with propriety support 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Other amendments will be offered, in 
order to meet some of the valid objec- 
tions 5 have been raised to certain 
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features of the bill, such as an amend- 
ment to require confirmation of the 
Chairman of the Commission by a vote 
of the Senate, to do away with the vol- 
untary help feature, and to require re- 
ports to be submitted to the Congress 
of the United States as well as to the 
Executive. These represent an attempt 
to find an area of agreement. 

I think the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio is one 
which deserves the support of Senators 
on both sides of the aisle. 

I request, Mr. President, that the yeas 
and nays be ordered on the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 additional minutes? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield 2 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 4 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I read 
the pertinent language of the bill: 

Whenever any persons have engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any persons are about to engage in any acts 
or practices which would give rise to a cause 
of action pursuant to paragraphs first, sec- 
ond, or third, the Attorney General may in- 
stitute for the United States, or in the name 
of the United States, a civil action or other 
Proper proceeding for preventive relief, in- 
cluding an application for a permanent or 
temporary injunction. 


Mr. President, we are talking about a 
legal procedure, not a political proce- 
dure. The chief legal officer of the 
United States Government is the Attor- 
ney General. The chief political officer 
of the United States Government is the 
President of the United States. There 
is a great difference. 

We must not forget that the chief le- 
gal officer, the Attorney General, is an 
Officer of the courts. He is the legal 
counsel to the President, but he is also 
an officer of the courts. The President 
of the United States, in his capacity as 
President, is not an officer of the courts. 

Mr, President, when it comes to insti- 
gating legal proceedings, the officer of 
the court who initiates such proceedings 
is subject to the rules of the court, and 
sometimes, if necessary, subject to the 
discipline of the court. 

I wish to point out that this is a very 
important distinction in legal procedure, 
under our system of government by law. 
When the Attorney General of the 
United States goes into court to institute 
a proceeding in the name of the United 
States before the judicial branch of the 
Government, he has a grave responsi- 
bility as an officer of the court to stay 
well within the realm of the rules of the 
court. 

I happen to be one who believes that 
cases involving civil rights should be 
nonpolitical cases. I happen to be one 
who believes that when cases are filed 
before the courts they ought to involve 
legal issues and not political issues. 

Not speaking of the present President, 
or of any President as an individual, I 
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think we would be grossly unfair to any 
President to write this amendment into 
the law and put on his doorstep this po- 
litical potato in connection with civil 
rights. The determination as to whether 
a case should be filed should rest on the 
law and not on politics. 

As pointed out by the able Senator 
from South Dakota, many Presidents are 
not lawyers. It may be said, “Oh, but 
the President can follow the advice of his 
Attorney General, and can direct the 
Attorney General.” But that is a far cry, 
Mr. President, from the act of the Attor- 
ney General, who has the solemn obliga- 
tion to perform his duties as the chief 
legal officer of the Republie, in going 
before the court as the Attorney General 
and saying in his capacity as a lawyer, 
“I think legal wrongs are being com- 
mitted and as the Attorney General of 
the United States I file this case for legal 
action.” 

Let me say that the administration of 
the law should be impersonal, and it 
should not be political. The rights of 
the American people ought to be deter- 
mined before the bar of justice on the 
basis of the legal principles involved, and 
not the political principles involved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 additional minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . The 
Senator from New Mexico yields 3 addi- 
tional minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
take only 1 minute. 

The issue to me is perfectly clear. It is 
whether we are to stay within the realm 
of legal procedure by having cases filed 
by the chief legal officer of the Govern- 
ment, or whether by this amendment we 
are to say to the President, as the chief 
political officer, “We will leave it to you 
to determine whether the legal rights of 
citizens of this country should be pro- 
tected by legal processes before the 
courts.” 

Iam for part III of this bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, unchanged, for reasons I shall set 
forth in a major speech later this after- 
noon, or tonight, or in the wee hours of 
the morning. I shall give my reasons in 
my major speech, but for now, in this 
brief speech, I wish to say the issue is 
whether we are to vest in the chief legal 
officer of the United States Government, 
under our form of government by law, 
the responsibility of going before a court 
as an officer of the court and a member 
of the bar to say, in effect, “Your Honors, 
because I think the legal rights of some 
fellow Americans are being violated, I 
file this action in protection of their 
legal rights.“ To me, Mr. President, that 
is the issue, and it dictates my vote. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a troublesome amendment 
to me, because of my great devotion, 
allegiance, and loyalty to the President, 
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and my complete confidence in his judg- 
ment, ability, and fairness. 

To me it appears totally inappropri- 
ate for us to try to “pass the buck” to 
the President of the United States in a 
matter of this kind. I share the views 
of the Senator from Oregon that what 
we have before us is a legal question, so 
far as the law is concerned, and is not a 


matter to be possibly handled one way by 


one President and another way by an- 
other President in the future. I am ap- 
prehensive concerning such a possibility. 

Furthermore, I cannot see how put- 
ting the responsibility on the President 
meets the main objection I have to part 
III. As I stated yesterday, my objection 
to part III is not based upon the ques- 
tion of the man who administers it. It 
is based upon the substance of the pro- 
posal itself. 

I object definitely to the incorporation 
by reference of the post-Civil War legis- 
lation passed during the unfortunate 
Reconstruction era. I shall continue in 
that opposition. I think it would be 
totally wrong to go back to Reconstruc- 
tion-day legislation in this bill. So, from 
that angle, it is difficult for me to see 
how substituting the President for the 
Attorney General would meet the objec- 
tions which I have to part III itself. 

I feel strongly that we should go to 
the heart of this issue, and deal with the 
right to vote as the essence of what we 
are trying to do. I am hopeful that we 
can reach an agreement on that issue. 
I do not feel that I can support the sug- 
gestion that we make part III more 
palatable by injecting the President of 
the United States into it. 

Again, let me say that I have the 
greatest respect for the political and 
legal acumen of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], my very 
good friend. I think he has done what 
he has done in the spirit of trying to 
reach a satisfactory adjustment, but I 
cannot agree with his approach to the 
situation. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey that I share his 
great admiration for the present occu- 
pant of the White House. However, I 
think that is entirely beside the point. 
What we are enacting is permanent leg- 
islation, and we cannot evaluate perma- 
nent legislation in terms of the person- 
ality of anyone who temporarily holds 
any office in the land. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator for his comment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the able senior Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr, AIKEN]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it is always 
with reluctance that I oppose a proposal 
of the distinguished Senator from Ohio; 
but in this case I can see nothing else 
todo. The best I can do is to make the 
statement of my opposition as brief as 
possible. 

It was pointed out yesterday that the 
proposed added imposition on the office 
of President would make that job more 
onerous than ever. The Hoover Com- 
mission worked very hard to try to de- 
vise ways of lightening the work of the 
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President, but the office of President is 
still the hardest job in the world. We 
should not add to what is already en- 
trusted to him by necessity. 

Moreover, the President should not be 
required to determine what persons or 
groups should be prosecuted for violation 
of any kinds of crime. That is a legal 
determination, as has been pointed out 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MORSE]. 

However, the most important reason 
for my opposition to the proposal of the 
Senator from Ohio is that if we were to 
adopt it, we would be relinquishing the 
power of the Congress. If the Attorney 
General now takes an action which is 
contrary to the intent of the Congress, 
or of which the Congress disapproves, 
the Attorney General can be called be- 
fore a committee of the Congress to ex- 
plain his action. That would not be 
true in the case of the President. 

Also, if the Attorney General should 
take action at the direction of the Presi- 
dent, he then could claim immunity 
from testifying as to what passed be- 
tween them which resulted in the action 
which he took. So I hold that we would 
be very remiss in voting to surrender 
the control which the Congress now has 
over the office of Attorney General. It is 
imperative, in my opinion, that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Ohio be rejected. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BRICKER. How much time has 
the opposition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four- 
teen minutes remain to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield myself 3 
minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator was very generous to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. I have requests 
for 10 more minutes. I have a total of 
14 minutes remaining. I shall be glad 
8 4 minutes to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator, 
but I shall not need any more time than 
the 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, there is nothing myste- 
rious about this amendment. It is only 
a natural result of the tendency in Goy- 
ernment that we find ourselves in this 
position. Government power breeds 
government power, and bureaucracy 
feeds upon bureaucracy. I have never 
known a public official—with very rare 
exceptions—either in a State or Federal 
Government, who did not want. more 
power than he had. If he did not have 
jurisdiction he felt that he should have 
it. The tendency has always been to 
reach out and assume jurisdiction. 
That has been the attitude on the part 
of every board, bureau, commission, and 
Government official. 

The pending bill was drafted in the 
Attorney General’s Office. It is a bill 
which would give almost unlimited power 
in this field to a Government official. 
The Attorney General is not an elected 
official. He would be set up as a barrier 
between the electorate, who voted for 
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the President of the United States, and 
the power of the Presidency. 

Mr. President, the purpose of the 
amendment is not to make the bill more 
palatable, as was suggested by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. SmirH}. It is in the interest of 
good, sound government, and is designed 
to keep the power of government as 
close as possible to the people, as was 
intended by the Constitution of the 
United States, inspired by the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which I quoted a 
moment ago. I think it reflects sound 
government. I think it is sound in 
principle. 

We can call the President of the 
United States a political officer if we 
wish. However, he is no more political 
than the Attorney General, and he does 
not approach his office with any greater 
political aspect. The power which he 
assumes is tempered by the fact that the 
people of the United States voted for 
him. They have confidence in him, and 
he will not betray their confidence. The 
Attorney General has not the same high 
responsibility which the President of the 
United States has. He has not come in 
contact with the people, as has the Presi- 
dent, in the campaign. He does not 
know their ambitions, aims, yearnings, 
and desires, He does not know how 
they live, as does the President of the 
United States. 

The bill represents unlimited power 
in this specific field. It represents a 
great grant of authority to some official 
of the Government. When we enter a 
field so ticklish as this one is, and so 
fraught with emotions, as has been 
shown in the debate, I think the re- 
sponsibility should be in the man who 
most nearly comprehends the yearnings, 
the desires, the interests, and the feel- 
ings of the people of the country as a 
whole. That man is the President of 
the United States. 

I believe that my amendment would 
have a very sobering effect upon the un- 
limited exercise of Government power, 
if the responsibility were placed in the 
hands of the President of the United 
States, where it belongs. 

My amendment was not prompted by 
any desire to make the bill more palat- 
able or less palatable. It is not a prod- 
uct of leftwing or rightwing thinking. 
It is not a product of the thinking of 
the proponents of the bill or the oppo- 
nents of part III. It came from my own 
thinking. It was prompted by a desire 
to place the responsibility where it 
should be, and to stop the everlasting 
growth of power in Government among 
bureaucratic officials and department 
heads. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, the legal 
rights of the people under civil-rights 
legislation should not be determined by 
the discretion of any President. They 
should be determined by the law. After 
the proposed legislation is enacted, if 
such rights are violated, it is the duty 
of the Attorney General to bring the 
necessary action. 

_ We certainly should not be voting this 
afternoon for a proposal which would 
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leave it up to the arbitrary discretion of 
a President to decide whether or not an 
action should be brought. What kind of 
government by law is that? That is 
government by men. That is govern- 
ment by the discretion of a President. 

When we are through passing civil- 
rights legislation, I want the law-en- 
forcement agency of the Government, 
under the chief officer of the courts, 
namely, the Attorney General, to see to it 
that the law is enforced. I do not wish to 
see Congress enact a law, and then say to 
the President, with a wink of the eye, 
“We will leave it up to you to decide 
whether or not you will enforce the legal 
rights of all citizens to first-class citi- 
zenship.” 

That is what is involved in this issue, 
and that is my reply to those who wish 
to develop in this country government 
by the Executive rather than govern- 
ment by law. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield on the Senator's 
time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
this question of the distinguished Sena- 
tor: Who under the Constitution is the 
chief executive officer of the Govern- 
ment? Who takes a solemn oath of office 
when he is sworn in to see to it that the 
laws are faithfully executed, and to pro- 
tect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States? It is the President of the 
United States, of course. He is not the 
chief political officer. He is the chief 
executive officer under the Constitution, 
charged with seeing to it that the laws 
are faithfully executed. 

Mr. MORSE. I will answer the Sena- 
tor from California by saying that the 
President of the United States is the 
chief executive officer. He is not the 
chief legal officer. He is not an officer 
of the court. He is not subject to the 
discipline of the courts, under an obli- 
gation to see to it that the laws are en- 
forced. If an Attorney General is not 
enforcing the laws, a court has the right 
to take legal action against him for not 
carrying out his duties as an officer of 
the court. 

I ask the Senator to show me a court 
that would take action against the Presi- 
dent of the United States as the chief 
executive officer and the chief political 
officer of the Government. It could not 
be done. That is of vital importance. If 
we are to have a civil rights bill, it is 
necessary to make it clear to the Depart- 
et of Justice that it will carry out the 
aw. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio has 5 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. BRICKER. I shall merely read 
from the Constitution. 

Section 1, article II provides: 


The executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States. 


Section 3 of article II provides: 


He [the President] shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed, and shall com- 
mission all the officers of the United States. 


I have searched in vain through the 
Constitution for any description of what 
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the powers of the Attorney General of 
the United States may be, or even any 
mention of the Attorney General. 

The President of the United States is 
the responsible Chief Executive, and he 
shall take care that the laws are faith- 
fully executed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
pee 2 minutes to the Senator from New 

ork. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we find 
an analogy of what is sought to be ac- 
complished by the amendment in the 
statute relating to the interstate trans- 
portation of petroleum products. 

The act prohibits the interstate trans- 
portation of contraband oil. Any person 
knowingly violating any provision of the 
act is subject to criminal prosecution. 
Whenever it shall appear to the Presi- 
dent that any person is engaged or about 
to engage in any acts or practices that 
constitute or will constitute a violation 
of any provision of the act, he may, in 
his discretion, by the Attorney General, 
bring an action to enjoin such acts or 
practices. 

That is substantially what is being 
argued in favor of the pending amend- 
ment. I see no harm in the amendment. 

It is interesting to note that the oppo- 
nents of the amendment, with the ex- 
ception of the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon, are the same Senators who 
do not wish to see part III improved. 

I shall answer the argument of the 
Senator from Oregon, a very distin- 
guished lawyer, in this way: The Attor- 
ney General is no less an officer of the 
court and no less a lawyer, because he 
has a client, to wit, the President of the 
United States. I know some lawyers 
who refuse to take a case even if their 
client wants them to take it. Therefore, 
that fact is not in derogation of the 
validity of what is being argued here, al- 
though the Senator is entitled to his 
opinion, and I respect it very highly. 

Finally—and this is very important— 
I believe the amendment is very much 
like the amendment which was voted on 
yesterday. It is complained that the 
Attorney General will be a creature of 
whim and caprice, and that he will roam 
through the country starting suit after 
suit. 

We argue that this matter is of the 
greatest importance and responsibility, 
and that suits will be brought only in 
the broadest public field. The Attorney 
General will not be prying into every 
county and into every community to see 
where he can get some business. If the 
President is brought into this matter, 
we have the right to assume that his 
decisions will be in the broadest public 
interest. 

It is for those reasons that I say the 
amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. I should like to 
say that I was very happy that the able 
minority leader [Mr. KNOWLAND] re- 
ferred a few moments ago to the vote we 
had yesterday on the amendment then 
pending. On matters which do not in- 
volve section 121, we will continue to 
have unanimity of opinion. When he 
brings up his amendment with reference 
to confirmation, I hope we will have the 
same unanimity on that vote which we 
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had on the vote on the amendment 
yesterday, a vote of 90 to 0. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that many 
Senators are perplexed whenever we take 
up a proposed change of part III. 

I was very much intrigued by the sug- 
gestion made by the able Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], and the able 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], with 
respect to the fact that the Attorney 
General was the legal officer of the 
United States, and that the President 
was the Executive officer. My mind goes 
back to the time when I was an admin- 
istrative officer of the Government and 
the Senate of the United States sent me 
a subpena to come before it to testify in 
a grain Speculation case. I referred the 
matter to the President of the United 
States, as the chief political officer of 
the United States, but I went to the At- 
torney General for legal advice. I went 
to the Attorney General because he is the 
legal officer of the United States. He 
told me what the law was, and I acted 
on his advice. 

I refer to the statement of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], 
when he noted that there was one Presi- 
dent who always expressed very forth- 
rightly his belief as to how things should 
be done. : 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that we 
should not add additional duties to those 
the President already has. I point to the 
fact that some of us at one time sug- 
gested that the President: should be re- 
lieved of a part of the mere handwriting 
tasks whieh are imposed upon him. 
This bill would add to the President’s 
duties, and direct him to do certain 
things. I wonder whether the President, 
if he were required to take action accord- 
ing to his judgment, could take the time 
to do these things, and to make the inves- 
tigations which would be necessary. In 
other words, we would be starting off a 
new trend in connection with these mat- 
ters, which I do not believe we should do. 

The Attorney General of the United 
States, with his Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, is in a position to make the 
necessary investigations, and I do not 
believe the President of the United 
States, with his Secret Service, should be 
asked to do this work. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope that 
the amendment will be voted down, be- 
cause I certainly do not believe that any 
new responsibilities should be placed on 
the President. I hope the Senate will 
proceed to vote on the amendment and 
reject it. 

I wish to compliment the majority 
leader and the minority leader in being 
able to obtain agreement to vote on the 
other amendment to be considered by 
the Senate. 

I yield the remainder of my time to 
the able majority leader, the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself as much time as I 
may need. 

We are approaching the point where 
I think the Senate can finally get down 
to brass tacks. We have before us the 
so-called Bricker amendment to part 
III. The motives of the author of the 
amendment are very honorable. He 
seeks to have these vast powers lodged 
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in the hands of the elected head of the 
executive department, the President of 
the United States. But, with all due re- 
spect, I submit that the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio represents a dis- 
tinction without a difference. I think 
it would add only one feature to part 
III. It would require that the Attorney 
General advise the President to direct 
the Attorney General to do what the At- 
torney General would do anyway. 

Aside from this, the amendment has 
only one practical effect. It must be 
disposed of before we can get at the 
real basic issue, part III itself, on which 
the Senate has agreed to vote 5 hours 
after the conclusion of the morning 
business tomorrow. 

This is one broth: which has been 
stirred by too many cooks. Practically 
everybody has tried to find some way to 
patch up part III. The winds have 
blown hot, and the winds have blown 
cold. We have marched up the hill 
with various amendments, and then we 
have marched down the hill again. In 
all the days of the debate, no one has 
produced a satisfactory solution to part 
III. To my mind, this is simply evi- 
dence that this part should not have 
been in the bill in the first place. 

The people of the Nation are looking 
for effective action. It is time to aban- 
don a useless and time-consuming enter- 
prise. I hope we can dispose of this is- 
sue without great delay. I hope we can 
proceed to the task of working out 
meaningful legislation which will meet 
with the approval of a substantial ma- 
jority of the Members of this great de- 
liberative body, and be received with 
approval by a substantial majority of 
the American people. f 

I hope the Bricker amendment will be 
rejected, as I hope other amendments to 
part III will be rejected. I believe that, 
when. the roll is called tomorrow, the 
Senate, in its wisdom, will determine 
that we can have an effective right-to- 
vote bill without the complications at- 
tendant upon part III. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senators in control of the time yield 
back the remainder of their time? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will yield 
back the remainder of my time upon 
condition that those in control of the 
time on the other side will do likewise. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I cite 
again the fact that the Constitution of 
the United States makes the President 
of the United States the chief executive 
officer. It says that he shall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed. 

Nowhere in the Constitution is any- 
thing said about the Attorney General. 
The Attorney General prepared the bill. 
It places a great area of power in the 
Office of the Attorney General, without 
any control by the elected representa- 
tive of the people—and I have great 
confidence in the man who is the elected 
representative today. 

The administration of the law, if sec- 
tion 121 is included in the bill when it 
is finally passed—and nobody knows 
whether it will be—will be in the in- 
terest of all the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
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time, provided the Senator from Ohio 
will yield back the remainder of his time. 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


I suggest 


Aiken Fulbright McNamara 
Allott Goldwater Monroney 
Anderson Gore Morse 
Barrett Green Morton 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Bennett Hickenlooper Murray 
Bible Hill Neuberger 
Bricker Holland O'Mahoney 
Bush Hruska Pastore 
Butler Humphrey Potter 

Byrd Ives Purtell 
Capehart Jackson Revercomb 
Carlson Javits Robertson 
Carroll Jenner Russell 
Case, N. J Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak. Johnston, S. C. Scott 
Chavez Kefauver Smathers 
Church Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clark Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel Stennis 
Curtis Langer Symington 
Dirksen Lausche Talmadge 
Douglas Long Thurmond 
Dworshak Magnuso. Thye 
Fastland Malone Watkins 
Ellender Mansfield Wiley 
Ervin Martin,Iowa Williams 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Yarborough 
Frear McClellan Young 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is absent on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
BRIDGEŞ], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
PAYNE], and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. SCHOEPPEL] are absent because of 
illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What is the 
question on which the Senate is about to 
vote? £ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio IMr. 
BRICKER] on page 9, line 20, after the 
words “Attorney General,” to strike out 
the word “may” and in lieu thereof in- 
sert “, whenever so directed by the Presi- 
dent, shall“. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr, 
NEELY! is absent on official business. 

I further announce that if present 
and voting, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Neety] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
PaynE], and the Senator from Kansas 
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(Mr, ScHOEPPEL] are absent because of 
illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne] and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] 
would each vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 61, as follows: 


YEAS—29 
Allott Cooper McNamara 
Barrett Dirksen Morton 
Beall Douglas Neuberger 
Bennett Hruska Pastore 
Bricker Ives Potter 
Bush Javits Purtell 
Capehart Knowland Revercomb 
Carroll Kuchel Watkins 
Case, N. J Lausche Wiley 
Clark Martin, Pa. 
NAYS—61 

Aiken Hayden Mundt 
Anderson Hickenlooper Murray 
Bible Hill O'Mahoney 
Butler Holiand Robertson 

Humphrey Russell 
Carlson Jackson Saltonstall 
Case,S.Dak. Jenner Scott 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Church Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Cotton Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Curtis Kennedy Sparkman 
Dworshak Kerr Stennis 
Eastland Langer Symington 
Ellender Long Talmadge 
Ervin Magnuson Thurmond 
Flanders Malone Thye 
Frear Mansfield Williams 
Fulbright Martin, Iowa ‘Yarborough 
Goldwater McClellan Young 
Gore Monroney 
Green Morse 

NOT VOTING—5 
Bridges Neely Schoeppel 
Hennings Payne 
So Mr. Bricker’s: amendment was 

rejected. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion of the Senator from New 
Mexico to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment identified as “7-22- 
57-C,” and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). The amendment 
will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 9, begin- 
ning with line 12, it is proposed to strike 
out down to and including line 8, on 
page 10, and to insert the following: 

Sec. 121. If two or more persons in any 
State or Territory conspire for the purpose 
of preventing or hindering the constituted 
authorities of any State or Territory, or any 
legal subdivision or agency thereof, from 
complying with any order of a court of the 
United States issued for the purpose of se- 
curing to any person within such State or 
Territory the equal protection of the laws, 
the Attorney General may institute for the 
United States a civil action for preventive 
relief, including an application for a perma- 
nent or temporary injunction or restraining 
order. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). May the Chair in- 
quire how much time the Senator from 
Kentucky yields to himself? 

Mr. COOPER. Twelve minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized 
for 12 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Yesterday I spoke at 
some length on the amendment I have 
proposed to part III of H. R. 6127. 
Today I shall only sum up the argument 
before the amendment is brought.to a 
vote. 

The amendment would authorize the 
Attorney General to institute an action 
for preventive relief upon behalf of the 
United States, including restraining or- 
ders, temporary injunctions, and per- 
manent injunctions, against individuals 
who conspire to prevent a State govern- 
mental body from complying with the 
orders which had been issued by the 
court to secure any person the equal 
protection of the law. 

It differs from part III in that the 
United States would not be authorized 
to file action until after a private indi- 
vidual had instituted an action claiming 
the deprivation of a right, until after 
the court had adjudicated that the in- 
dividual was entitled to the right, and 
until after the court had entered an or- 
der of compliance against the govern- 
mental body which had deprived the in- 
dividual of his right. 

I point out that even when these steps 
are taken the United States must prove 
its case before the local court, the con- 
spiracy, the necessity of the United 
States becoming a party, and the neces- 
sity of injunctive relief. Surely these 
questions can be decided best by the 
local United States court. 

I know it may be questioned, and it 
was questioned yesterday, whether this 
amendment has any value. I believe it 
has great value. It would give assistance 
to the courts in the enforcement of their 
orders which established an individual’s 
right to the equal protection of the law. 

I may say that the record of cases 
seeking civil rights which have been 
heard to this point indicate that it is 
exactly at this point—the point where 
the courts have issued their orders— 
that assistance is needed. Today in- 
dividuals come into the courts to secure 
an adjudication of their rights. There is 
no doubt that the courts of the United 
States will enter appropriate orders to 
secure their rights when a deprivation 
has been established or proved. But the 
principal difficulty at this time in the 
actual enforcement and assurance of an 
individual’s rights—and, let it be re- 
membered, after the court has estab- 
lished that right—is the lawless intru- 
sion and intermeddling of other parties 
to conspire, hinder, delay, and prevent, 
if possible, the carrying out of the court's 
order. This is the exact case at Clinton, 
Tenn. 

I do not see how anyone can reason- 
ably contend that the United States 
should be powerless to act in such cir- 
cumstances, that it should be denied the 
power to move, in its own name, to up- 
hold the dignity and authority of the 
decrees of its own court. That is what 
my amendment provides. 

It is evident, from the debate of yes- 
terday, that the amendment does not 
meet the requirements of every group, 
or perhaps of any group, in this 
Chamber. Yesterday it drew the opposi- 
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tion and the fire of those who opposed 
any kind of civil-rights bill, and, on the 
other hand, of those who want the 
strongest kind of civil-rights bill. For 
that reason I am perfectly aware that it 
is not likely that my amendment will 
be adopted; but if it is not adopted, and 
if no other amendments are presented 
and adopted, the Senate will proceed to 
vote on the amendment proposed by the 
junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the senior Senator from 
Vermont IMr. AIKEN] to strike part III. 

While I do not attempt to predict the 
result, it is generally conceded that their 
amendment will prevail, and part III 
will be stricken. 

If part III is stricken, I suggest that 
it will be extremely difficult thereafter 
to secure the adoption of any amend- 
ment in the place of part III which will 
take cognizance of the United States 
interest, so far as legislation is concerned, 
in any right other than the right to 
vote. For that reason, I say to those who 
believe H. R. 6127 should include the 
interest of the United States, and rights 
additional to those of voting, that my 
amendment does mark an advance in 
that direction. 

To those who oppose H. R. 6127, I 
pointed out yesterday that my amend- 
ment cannot be construed as an instru- 
ment of force. One of the strong argu- 
ments that has been made against 
H. R. 6127 is that it is a force bill. This 
amendment cannot be so construed, be- 
cause the United States would not inter- 
vene and become a party until jurisdic- 
tion had been established by a court of 
the United States. Further, it answers 
the objection to H. R. 6127 that rights en- 
forced under it are incapable of de- 
termination, and would stretch, as the 
able senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusseLt] has said, and I quote him, 
“from horizon to horizon.” 

Under my amendment, the exact right 
to be enforced and the persons entitled 
to the right would be determined by a 
court of the United States before the 
Attorney General would be authorized 
to institute an action. 

Again, there are those who consider 
that part III and part IV are wholly 
different. May I say that, in my opinion, 
this is a misconception which is evident 
in this Chamber, in the press, and among 
the people of this country. Some have 
taken the position that the principles 
and issues involved in part III do not 
obtain in part IV. We will all agree that 
the right to vote is one of the most im- 
portant rights. It is true also that part 
IV deals with one right, and the right of 
voting only. But I will say to Senators 
who may believe that different prin- 
ciples are involved in the consideration 
of part III and part IV they will find, 
and rightly so, when part IV comes up for 
debate, that the same arguments of those 
who oppose H. R. 6127 and part III of 
the bill—the argument of unlimited in- 
tervention by the United States, the ar- 
gument of force, the argument concern- 
ing trial by jury—will be raised again, 
and they will be just as applicable as 
they are to part III, 

My amendment would serve to uphold 
the authority of the courts of the United 
States, and in doing so, the rights of in- 
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dividuals to the equal protection of the 
law against the intervention of lawless 
individuals conspiring to obstruct the 
order of the court. 

As I tried to point out yesterday, 
argument against this amendment at 
this time, other than the question of the 
right ol trial by jury, fails to recognize 
that it is to prevent the lawless people 
from conspiring to obstruct an order of 
a court which has been entered to cor- 
rect the deprivation of an individual’s 
right. 

I recognize the difficulties, which ob- 
tain when legislation affects a society, 
or a great section of our country. Cer- 
tainly we must take that into account. 
I believe I am familiar, from my experi- 
ence and my residence in Kentucky with 
some of the problems and the way they 
affect particular States and people of 
those States. But we would be less than 
frank not to acknowledge that many of 
the rights which are the subject of the 
bill under consideration are not recog- 
nized as rights by many people in this 
country. This is true because of cus- 
tom, tradition, and belief. 

I have listened in friendship to the 
speeches which have been made by many 
colleagues from the Southern States, and 
on the other side of the aisle. I must 
say, when the speeches had been made, 
conclusion was that they were arguments 
for the status quo, and there was no sug- 
gestion on the part of those speaking as 
to any move to make progress in this field 
of admitted rights. I say that with def- 
erence and regard for the Senators, be- 
cause I know the difficulties which ob- 
tain in their States. 

Congress cannot legislate acceptance 
of custom, tradition, and belief, and 
Congress cannot legislate to change the 
nature of a society. But, on the other 
hand, the nature of these Federal rights, 
these constitutional rights, is such that 
the Congress cannot let them go by de- 
fault. As the courts have said, “It 
should go without saying that the vitality 
of these constitutional principles cannot 
be allowed to yield simply because of dis- 
agreement with them.” 

I am not going to speak any longer. 
Almost 2½ hours were devoted yesterday 
to the debate over this amendment. I 
simply say I believe the amendment 
makes a start toward the assurance of 
rights, additional to the voting right. 

If part III is stricken out of the bill, 
no start will be made in so doing. I do 
not believe there will be any substitute 
adopted after part III is stricken. The 
amendment I have proposed does make a 
start in this field. 

For these reasons I have insisted upon 
a vote upon the amendment. I believe it 
deals with a situation of fact, a real sit- 
uation of fact involving the obstruction 
of the orders of a court, which have been 
issued to assure a civil right, and their 
scope is large. It deals with reality. 

I hope my amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr, President, I wish to 
congratulate the Senator from Kentucky 
not only upon his statement today, but 
upon his position on the civil rights is- 
sue from the very beginning. I think 
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there is no Senator who has thrown more 
light on this very difficult and contro- 
versial issue than the distinguished 
senior Senator from Kentucky. He is 
one who has lived in an area which has 
been confronted with the problem at 
close range for a long time. He is one 
who has served as a judge of the court. 
He is one who has applied himself to the 
understanding and explanation of this 
issue with great diligence during the past 
week. I, for one, am very grateful to 
the Senator from Kentucky for the light 
he has thrown on this very difficult 
subject. 

I think by submitting this amendment 
the Senator from Kentucky is offering a 
very moderate substitute for the contro- 
versial section 121. I intend to sup- 
port the Senator’s amendment, and I 
hope it wil] be widely supported. How- 
ever, if the amendment fails, then I shall 
join with the Senator, very happily, in 
voting against the amendment to strike 
out section 121. I very much hope, how- 
ever, that the Senator’s amendment will 
prevail, 

I congratulate the Senator on the care 
with which he has prepared and pre- 
sented his amendment to the Senate. He 
has made a fine impression, Whether 
we are for his amendment or against it, 
I think we all agree that the Senator 
from Kentucky has made a very signi- 
ficant contribution to this debate, 

Mr. COOPER. I thank my friend, the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the senior Senator from Kentucky yield 
to the junior Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 5 minutes to 
my colleague from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from Kentucky is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
my senior colleague from Kentucky. 

Yesterday I followed in its entirety 
the able presentation on the floor of the 
Senate of the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and I have been here today dur- 
ing the summation of his remarks. 

I wish to point out, Mr. President, that 
I am yery sympathetic to the problems 
faced by those who represent the great 
Southern States in this body and in the 
other body. Among my own forebears 
are those who served the cause of the 
Confederacy, as well as those who served 
the Union cause, during the War Be- 
tween the States. 

The problem with which we are deal- 
ing, and for which we have been at- 
tempting to find a solution in these days 
and weeks of debate in the Senate, is 
one which is not new to my State and 
one which has had the consideration of 
leaders in Kentucky of both political 
parties for years. I am happy to say 
it is a problem as to which progress is 
being made. 

Mr. President, the amendment which 
has been offered by my colleague from 
Kentucky goes a long way to meet criti- 
cisms of section 121, which have been 
so ably presented during the past 2 weeks 
on the floor of the Senate by the repre- 
sentatives of the Southern States. It 
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certainly answers the criticism, if the 
criticism is justified, that the Attorney 
General can, under the terms of section 
121, embark on a fishing expedition 
to try to obtain punitive action against 
some group or against some section of 
the country. Certainly under this 
amendment the Attorney General would 
be proscribed completely from going 
around the country hunting business, 
as has been implied would be the case 
if section 121 were adopted. 

As my colleague from Kentucky has 
pointed out, the purpose of his amend- 
ment is to give real assistance to the 
courts in the enforcement of their orders 
which establish an individual's right to 
equal protection under the law. Cer- 
tainly the United States as a Nation, 
and its people, should be able to act 
in those instances where a lawless con- 
spiracy or lawless action negates the en- 
forcement of a court order. That is 
exactly what the Cooper amendment 
provides. I think it meets the opposition, 
both real and imagined, which has been 
expressed on the floor to section 121, 
and makes a real contribution. toward 
the enforcement of law and the elimina- 
tion of lawlessness in this important field. 

For a moment, Mr. President, let us 
observe what the alternatives are. 
Where do we stand? None of us like to 
make predictions, but for the past few 
years I was employed in another branch 
of the Government, in the executive 
branch, and one of my duties was to 
anticipate the action of this body in cer- 
tain matters, if I may state it that way. 
I feel that if the Cooper amendment 
shall be rejected, section 121 will be 
rather decisively eliminated from the 
bill under consideration. I address this 
remark to those who are interested in 
having something in the bill more than 
a right-to-vote feature. I predict that 
approximately 53 votes will be cast in 
support of the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], 
and that once such action is taken it will 
be extremely difficult to walk up the hill 
again and put anything in the bill in 
place of section 121. 

I therefore plead with those who want 
the bill to go beyond merely the right to 
vote to support the Senator from Ken- 
tucky in his worthy amendment. I think 
it is a proper step in the right direction, 
and will alleviate the fears, real and 
imagined, which have been expressed not 
only in this body, but throughout the 
length and breadth of this land. 

I trust the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes’ additional time. 

Mr. MORTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the remarks 
of my able friend and neighbor, I ask 
him to yield in order that I may advise 
the Senate with respect to an Associated 
Press dispatch from Knoxville, Tenn. It 
reads as follows: 

An all-white jury today convicted John 
Kasper and six Tennessee defendants in the 
Clinton segregation trial. 
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If the Senator will further yield, I do 
not presume to assert that the jury was 
right or that the jury was wrong. Ionly 
advise the Senate that a southern jury 
has acted. I am advised that it found 
some of the defendants not guilty and 
others guilty. 

I do not believe that this incident 
would support the argument that we 
should now abolish trial by jury. I have 
heard a number of Senators express 
doubt about the action of the jury which 
tried Mr. Hoffa. But the Senate did not 
hear the evidence. The Senate was not 
the jury. Whether we disagree with the 
action of the jury which heard the evi- 
dence presented against Mr. Hoffa, or 
whether we agree or disagree with the 
action of the jury which heard the evi- 
dence against Mr. Kasper and his co- 
defendants, neither example, in my 
opinion, would justify abolition or in- 
fringement of the right of trial by jury. 

I thank the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORTON. I thank the Senator, 
and I commend that great and strong 
section of the country, east Tennessee, 
for always doing what is right. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

I regret very much to oppose the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. He well knows the high regard 
and great respect I have for him. We 
have been on the same side in many 
battles, sometimes when our position 
was unpopular on his side of the aisle, 
and sometimes when it was unpopular 
for me on my side of the aisle. 

Therefore, before I proceed to yield 
time to other Senators, I assure the 
Senator from Kentucky that my high re- 
spect for him does not change, even 
though I am unable to understand his 
amendment. 

As I read the amendment, it seems to 
provide that if any person disobeys an 
injunction in a civil-rights case, the At- 
torney General of the United States may 
bring a civil action for another injunc- 
tion. In other words, it is as though, 
when the wallpaper does not stick, we 
plaster on more wallpaper to see if it 
will stick. I recognize that this is prob- 
ably not the legal interpretation, but 
those of us who are not lawyers find 
it difficult to follow this amendment. 
Therefore, I shall oppose this amend- 
ment, as I shall oppose other amend- 
ments, until I can study them and 
ascertain their implications. 

I yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to address my remarks particularly 
to the Anderson-Aiken-Case of South 
Dakota amendment. 

We do indeed live in a paradoxical 
world. We all know that one of the ur- 
gent needs of our country is increased 
support for our schools, and yet instead 
of considering a bill to build schools and 
provide a living wage for teachers, we 
find ourselves today most seriously con- 
sidering ways and means of how our lo- 
cal officials may be most efficiently im- 
prisoned without the inconvenience of 
a trial by jury. 

Mr. President, the debate on the pend- 
ing measure has to a high degree been 
objective, searching and informative. 
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Some of the best legal minds in this 
country have exposed the dangers which 
inhere in this proposal to enlarge the 
powers of the Attorney General to im- 
prison our citizens without a trial by 
jury. 

Legal constitutional arguments by 
their very nature induce an impersonal, 
objective attitude on the part of the par- 
ticipants and even the observers. One 
tends to regard the issues as affecting 
those impersonal entities which we call 
the state, or the court or a school board, 
and to forget that these issues affect the 
most intimate personal relations, per- 
sonal aspirations and desires for im- 
provement of millions of the best people 
of our land—the everyday men and 
women who do their best to keep our 
public schools going. 

The men and women who served upon 
the local school boards, who attend the 
parent-teachers association meetings 
and pie suppers to raise money, who try 
their best to make the meager inade- 
quate financial resources meet the needs 
of their children—these people need en- 
couragement and understanding, not in- 
timidation. 

Mr. President, despite their shortcom- 
ings, the public school systems of the 
several States are, probably, the finest 
achievement of American State and local 
governments. 

Why is this so despite all the difficul- 
ties inherent in the relationships be- 
tween teacher and child, teacher and 
parent, administrator and child and ad- 
ministrator and parent? All the rela- 
tionships—social and economic and psy- 
chological? 

Surely a substantial part of this suc- 
cess is attributable to the fact that, by 
and large, the control of the public 
schools of this country is vested in local 
school boards, composed of men and 
women selected for the most part by the 
persons who have the greatest concern 
for the welfare of the schools—the 
parents and the patrons of the genera- 
tion whose education is at stake. 

Who are these citizens? They are 
citizens in the finest sense of that word. 
They are the leaders of their communi- 
ties. They are the same people who sac- 
rifice time and money and toil for the 
Red Cross, the Community Chest, the lo- 
cal civic organizations. They do these 
things not for personal advancement. 
They are not even paid for their time or 
expense. They do if because it must be 
done, and their friends and neighbors 
and children look to them to do it. 

They are not seekers of fame, nor po- 
litical advancement, nor money, nor 
even gratitude or recognition. 

They are law-abiding; they are not 
race-baiters; they are not haters. They 
go about their business quietly, with 
dedication, but without false pride. 

Now it is these people, in the South, 
upon whom the great burden of the Su- 
preme Court opinion of 1954 descended, 
with all its import. It is they, and the 
other citizens whom they serve, who must 
decide what they will do and when they 
will do it, despite all we say and do here. 
They alone know what can be done in 
their communities. 

I believe in local control of our pub- 
lic school systems. I believe that the 
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Supreme Court decision—far from di- 

g the necessity for local con- 
trol—has enhanced it beyond dispute 
and description. 

Despite all we say and do here, or 
in any public forum, this great issue of 
our times will be settled by the minds 
and hearts of the people whom I have 
described. Shall we make their job more 
difficult? We should not say to them: 
“Your decision is subject to the discre- 
tion of the Attorney General. This is a 
man whom you do not know, and who 
does not know you or your children— 
nevertheless, he—not yourself, not one 
of your aggrieved fellow citizens—he will 
pass judgment on your acts. If he de- 
termines, in his discretion, that you are 
wrong—you may well be so adjudged. 
Whether you are or not, you will be har- 
assed, you will have to defend your- 
self. If you are so adjudged, that judg- 
ment may not be tempered by the jus- 
tice and mercy of your peers, as it would 
in the case of a murderer, a rapist, or a 
common thief.” 

I am proud of the way the people of 
my own State have met this impact, with 
a minimum of rancor, even though at 
some cost in amicable race relationships. 
I believe I can say they have met it as 
well, or better, than in any State with 
comparable problems. 

How and why have they been able to 
do so? Through the patriotism and de- 
votion to duty of the very people I have 
tried to describe. School-board mem- 
bers and school administrators, and par- 
ent-teacher associations, and civic 
clubs—people who know what they have 
to do and what they can do—have con- 
sulted with one another, and with others 
and have reached their own judgment of 
what their people can, and will, and 
must do, and how they can do it. 

In the end, this problem—as with most 
others of comparable import—will be 
solved by people of good will and 
moderation. 

I appeal to that same sense in this 
body. I urge my colleagues to vote for 
the Anderson-Aiken amendment. We 
ought to reject part III of this bill. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF PART I OF HEARINGS ENTI- 
TLED “INVESTIGATON OF FINAN- 
CIAL CONDITION OF THE UNITED 
STATES” 


During the delivery of Mr. FULBRIGHT’s 
speech: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to me for the purpose of making a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Arkansas may yield to me 
for the purpose of asking unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
Senate Resolution 165, with the under- 
standing that the time consumed will 
not come out of the time allotted to him. 
This is an emergency resolution provid- 
ing for the printing of 1,500 additions: 
copies of the hearings entitled “Investi- 
gation of the Financial Condition of the 
United States.” The Senator from Vir- 
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ginia [Mr. Byrd] is the author of the 
resolution. He has discussed it with 
members of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. I have discussed it with 
the minority members of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, and there 
is no objection. 

If the resolution is acted upon today, 
the cost will be $1,159.21. If the print- 
ing is done at a later date, it will cost 
almost $2,000 to reset the type. There- 
fore it is desired to have action on it 
today. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
be discharged from the further consid- 
eration of Senate Resolution 165. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion, 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, this, of 
course, would be intervening business 
with respect to the subject which is at 
present engaging the attention of the 
Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution, with the under- 
standing that the time will not be 
charged to either side. If the resolu- 
tion can be adopted, we shall save $900. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have no objection, 
with the strict understanding, of course, 
that it have no impact whatsoever on 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to temporarily laying aside the 
unfinished business and considering Sen- 
ate Resolution 165? 

The Chair hears none, and the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to amend the resolution by 
inserting on line 2, after the word 
Finance“, the figures 1,500,“ so as to 
make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Finance 1,500 addi- 
tlonal copies of part I of the hearings en- 
titled “Inyestigation of the Financial Con- 
dition of the United States,” held by that 
committee during the 85th Congress, Ist 
session. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution submited by Mr. BYRD 
on July 18, 1957, as amended, was agreed 
to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank my 
friend from Arkansas. I am grateful to 
my friend from Illinois, and I appreciate 
the contribution of the Senator from 
New York. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY JIMMY 
DURANTE 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to take the opportunity of 
introducing a distinguished Californian, 
who is present in the family gallery. He 
is a man who not only has contributed 
a great deal to the entertainment of the 
American people, but has also been a 
great civic leader and citizen of south- 
ern California. He is Jimmy Durante. 
Applause, Senators rising.] 
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CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER]. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I shall speak only a few minutes on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. Like other 
Senators, I regret the necessity of dis- 
agreeing with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky on this subject, because I know 
his sincerity. However, as I sat on the 
floor yesterday, when I first heard the 
amendment discussed, I realized that it 
not only does nothing for the legislation 
which is under consideration, but adds 
confusion indeed. 

As I read the amendment, it provides, 
first, that an individual must go into 
court and must secure a court order pro- 
tecting a right which the court finds is 
being denied. That flies, as I said, 
squarely in the face of the contention of 
those who most strongly advocate the 
whole bill, that the people are intimi- 
dated from going into court, and there- 
fore they need legislation of this char- 
acter. 

The amendment would require that 
they do the very thing that the strong 
advocates of the bill say they are pre- 
vented, in certain areas, from doing. 

Therefore, it would defeat the purpose 
the bill seeks to accomplish and would 
not contribute anything to protecting 
civil rights. What the amendment pro- 
poses to do, can be done now. It can be 
done regardless of the proposed amend- 
ment, 

Secondly, Mr. President, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky pro- 
vides that if two or more persons who 
are not a party to the suit conspire to 
prevent the exercise of a right on the 
part of an individual, or to prevent the 
constituted authorities from guarantee- 
ing such a right, the Attorney General 
may institute, on behalf of the United 
States, a civil action for preventive re- 
lief. It is to be done by injunction, and 
punishments are provided, without the 
right of trial by jury. 

I do not say it is the purpose of the 
Senator from Kentucky, but the net re- 
sult of the amendment is to circumvent 
jury trial. That is the effect, whether 
that is the intention or not. I do not 
allege it one way or another. 

As I said yesterday, the amendment 
does not propose to protect any right 
which is not already protected under ex- 
isting law, and cannot already be exer- 
cised, with the one exception, that pres- 
ently if two or more people conspire to 
prevent the carrying out of an order of 
the court, they are accorded a jury trial. 
The Attorney General can move in and 
indict them and bring them to trial. 

We heard the very dramatic state- 
ment on the floor of the Senate by the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] only 
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a few moments ago that the jury system 
did work in the Knoxville, Tenn., trial 
of the Clinton case. I do not say that 
it worked properly. I do not know the 
facts. Right or wrong, it can no longer 
be said that juries in the South arbi- 
trarily refuse to convict when a jury be- 
lieves the evidence is sufficient on which 
to convict those who violate mandates of 
the court. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Not only did the jury act 
with a sense of duty, but also with dis- 
crimination—again whether right or 
wrong—in finding some defendants 
guilty and acquitting others. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from Tennessee. I would add 
two other words to the words duty 
and discrimination. I believe the 
jury acted with conviction and with 
honesty, whether we agree with its deci- 
sion or not. I am not pretending any 
disagreement or agreement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I shall yield 
inamoment. Certain people may think 
that in the Hoffa trial there was a mis- 
carriage of justice. I make no allega- 
tion either way. However, do those 
who believe there was a miscarriage of 
justice, also say that we should abandon 
the jury system? Do they therefore say 
we should let a judge pass on these mat- 
ters and dispense with a jury? 

The only thing I can say in connec- 
tion with this amendment is that there 
are no protections added either under 
the law or under the procedure. How- 
ever, there is an elimination of the jury 
trial in connection with an injunction 
against two or more people who may be 
found to be conspiring to prevent a pub- 
lic body from carrying out the mandate 
of a court with respect to a civil right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I applaud 
and concur heartily in what the Senator 
has said. He has, in his remarks, made 
some reference to the Hoffa trial. 
Where was that trial conducted? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] may correct 
me, if I am wrong, but I believe it was 
conducted in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Where was 
the Kasper trial conducted—in what 
northern State? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Tennessee will correct me if I am 
wrong, but I believe the Kasper trial 
was—as it runs in my mind—conducted 
in Tennessee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It ill be- 
hooves an Attorney General who cannot 
get a conviction in Washington, D. C., 
to talk about the failure of southern 
juries to do their duty. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I shall be 
noncommittal on that particular obser- 
vation. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator made a 
statement to the effect that there is no 
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distinction between the present situa- 
tion in law and the situation if my 
amendment were adopted, 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Except that 
under present law a jury trial is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is mis- 
taken. Does the Senator admit there is 
a difference between equitable relief 
granted to prevent crimes and criminal 
action after a crime has been com- 
mitted? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think it is 
well established, and has been for a gen- 
eration, that there is equitable relief for 
the prevention of crimes. That is not 
the distinction. The question is, Should 
criminal contempts be subject to jury 
trial? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Iowa has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. May I have 
an additional 3 minutes? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield 3 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is a ques- 
tion of jury trials in criminal contempt 
cases, Under the pending amendment I 
submit there is a circumvention of the 
jury trial. Under it, a judge, in a crimi- 
nal matter, would have the power to put 
violators in jail without a jury trial, so 
far as criminal contempts were con- 
cerned. 

Mr, COOPER. I do not believe the 
Senator has studied the amendment. 
He misses the whole point. He does not 
understand the amendment, I am afraid. 
The purpose of the amendment is to 
prevent criminal action. 

To describe the amendment as an 
effort to circumvent jury trial is an easy 
way to attack the amendment, but it is 
not the fact. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I understand 
what the Senator said. 

Mr. COOPER. The purpose is to pre- 
vent lawless people from acting crimi- 
nally. That is entirely different from 
prosecuting them and putting them in 
jail after the acts have been committed. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I understand 
what the Senator has said. He has said 
that his proposal will bring the power 
and majesty of the Government to bear, 
and that it will overawe the people and 
cause them not to commit all kinds of 
acts of that sort, and thus will tend to 
keep transgressors from committing of- 
fenses. 

Mr. COOPER. It will tend to prevent 
crime. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. But I still 
submit that every protection is now in 
existence. A citizen can go into court 
today and get an order enforcing the 
guaranty of his rights. If today two 
or more persons conspire to prevent a 
public body or anybody else from carry- 
ing out that mandate, they can be prose- 
cuted by the Attorney General now; the 
proposed statute is not needed. 

Mr. COOPER. That is entirely dif- 
ferent from taking action before a crime 
is committed. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Certainly it 
is different. 

Mr, COOPER. But the Senator did 
not say that. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In one in- 
stance, the judge could put the person 
in jail; in the other the jury would put 
him in jail, which I believe is the proper 
procedure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky has 8 minutes 
remaining; the Senator from New Mex- 
ico has 10 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

I thank the able Senator from Iowa 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER], who is a lawyer and 
a former governor of his State, for his 
discussion of the legal phases of the 
amendment. Frankly, I did not under- 
stand some of its implications; therefore, 
I appreciate his contribution to the dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. President, I desire to yield 2 min- 
utes to the Senator from South Dakota 
Mr. Case]. The Senator from South 
Dakota has made a very careful study of 
the whole subject, particularly of part 
III. I express publicly to him my appre- 
ciation for the study he has made and 
the contribution he has made to me, 
which has straightened out my own 
thinking. For that, I am deeply grate- 
ful 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I appreciate the kind remarks 
of the Senator from New Mexico. 

The problem with respect to part III, 
which has bothered me persistently, has 
been the apparent purpose to bring the 
power of the Federal Government into 
play as against the operation of State 
authorities without the request of the 
State itself. An illustration of that point 
appears in this amendment. 

The amendment as offered reads: 

If two or more persons in any State or Ter- 
ritory conspire for the purpose of preventing 


or hindering the constituted authorities of 
any State or Territory— 


And so forth. The amendment is not 
directed to a conspiracy against the op- 
eration of the constituted authorities of 
the Federal Government. The amend- 
ment would become operative if there 
were a conspiracy for the purpose of pre- 
venting or hindering the constituted au- 
thorities of any State or Territory from 
taking some action. 

In my own State, I am certain that if 
there were a conspiracy to prevent the 
constituted authorities of the State from 
taking some action, relief would exist in 
the laws of South Dakota. I think that 
is true of most States. 

This is a proposal to have the Federal 
Government bring its power to bear for 
the purpose of giving protection to State 
officials, protection which normally is 
provided by the laws of their own States. 

A similar principle presented itself 
during the consideration of the Federal 
Highway Act in 1954 and 1956. The 
proposal was made, particularly in con- 
nection with the interstate highways, 
that the Federal Government should 
have a right by condemnation to buy 
land for the purposes of road building. 
There was long deliberation over that 
question, and finally the committee de- 
cided that the Federal Government 
should be permitted to buy highway 
land and to exercise eminent domain 
only upon the invitation of a State. 
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Apparently some States do not exer- 
cise the right of eminent domain with 
respect to the acquisition of land for 
highway purposes. So in that case we 
faced the issue by conditioning any entry 
by the Federal Government upon a re- 
quest by a State. If the State authori- 
ties—the governor or other constituted 
authority of a State, or the State legis- 
lature—should request the Federal Gov- 
ernment to exercise its power, that would 
be something else, in this instance, it 
seems to me, as well as in the other. 

For that reason, I have suggested, in 
such conferences as I have had with 
other Senators, that any action to have 
the Federal Government extend its au- 
thority within a State should rest upon 
an invitation by the State. 

The platforms of both parties and the 
resolutions of many conventions are 
replete with statements to the effect that 
the imposition of the Federal Govern- 
ment upon the States has been too 
great; that there should be a stop to 
further centralization of power in the 
Federal Government. 

Therefore, I am constrained to oppose 
the pending amendment, as I have op- 
posed certain other features of the bill. 
It seems to me that there ought not 
to be a further centralization of power 
in the Federal Government, when the 
power exists in the States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it is 
my firm belief that the Senator from 
Kentucky contemplates an amendment 
which would make possible the adoption 
of Part III, and thus to insure for the 
citizens of the United States a full en- 
joyment of all constitutional rights and, 
in addition, the right dealt with in Part 
IV. 
I believe he has in mind the removal 
of the objection which comes through 
giving to the Attorney General of the 
United States the all-embracing powers 
which resided with Caesar when he ruled 
over the Roman Empire. 

I join with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky in his purpose of wanting to work 
out a bill which will provide for all 
Americans the full enjoyment of their 
constitutional rights. However, I am 
of the opinion that in what he attempts 
to achieve he creates a situation under 
which constitutional rights will be taken 
from one segment of our citizenry. To 
me, the subject of jury trial is of such 
importance that I would not yield in a 
single degree in my effort to cure wrong 
if by yielding I should contribute to 
eroding the right of trial by jury. 

I respectfully submit to my colleagues 
and to the most ardent supporters of the 
civil rights bill that what we are trying 
to do is to declare that the right of trial 
by jury shall be inviolate at all times ex- 
cept when Congress determines that 
justice is not being done in a certain 
area. Then the right of trial by jury 
shall be suspended, and trial by judge 
shall be instituted. I ask Senators to 
reflect upon that statement. Is not that 
what we are seeking to do? It is said 
that in some parts of the country trial 
by jury is not resulting in justice; there- 
fore, we say there shall be trial by judge. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to have 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Very well, Mr. 
President; I yield 2 additional minutes 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. President, I shall give my support 
to a civil-rights bill which will support 
the constitutional rights of all American 
citizens. I want that civil-rights bill to 
insure the civil right of trial by jury. In 
my opinion, the punishment for civil 
contempt can be imposed by a judge. 
The punishment for criminal contempt, 
however, has to be decided by a jury. 
That is my view of this measure; and I 
respectfully say to my colleagues that I 
have given hour after hour of study to 
it. 

I respect the knowledge which other 
Senators have of this subject; but I know 
I have given it attention; and through 
my experience as a judge, and as a re- 
sult of 6 years of service as a teacher of 
the law of equity, I know something 
about the substantive law and the pro- 
cedural rights in equity. 

I thank the Senator from New Mexico 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether the Senator from Ken- 
tucky cares to yield time at this point. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. REVERCOMB]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recog- 
nized. for 3 minutes. 

Mr: REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
throughout the extended debate on part 
III, the point has been made time after 
time, and with some force, that if part 
III is adopted in the form in which it 
now appears in the bill, powers described 
as excessive, and even described as ty- 
rannical, will be vested in the Attorney 
General of the United States, so that at 
some time, some Attorney General might 
make his own decision as to where he 
would use the forces and the power of 
the laws of the United States to apply 
to some situation which might arise, 
leaving to his own judgment, to his own 
ipse dixit, as one might say, and his 
own order the decision of-where he would 
use the power the bill would vest in 
him. 

As I view the amendment of the able 
Senator from Kentucky IMr. COOPER], 
its purpose is, wisely, to remove from the 
bill and from the law any such gift of 
power to a Federal executive officer. 

Under the amendment, the Attorney 
General could not select where he would 
act. Under the amendment, the Attor- 
ney General would not initiate proceed- 
ings until a court had decided by its de- 
cree and hearing that a civil right had 
been taken from a citizen. It seems 
to me that is a wise move; it is an ear- 
nest effort, one for which I heartily com- 
mend the Senator from Kentucky. 

Under the amendment, the Federal 
Government could not move until a court 
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had made its decision, and had entered 
its decree in connection with its deci- 
sion, that a civil right had been vio- 
lated; and even then, that the Federal 
Government could not move in until some 
persons had conspired to destroy and to 
block and to hinder and to prevent the 
carrying out of the decree of the court. 
Certainly there can be nothing wrong 
with such procedure. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I commend 
the Senator from Kentucky for offering 
this proposed solution of a problem which 
has arisen and a point which has been 
ably made in the Senate, namely, the 
vesting of too much power in the At- 
torney General who might be serving 
at any given time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from West 
Virginia has expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico or the 
Senator from Kentucky yield some time 
to me, in order that I may ask a few 
questions of the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. ANDERSON. If I have any time 
remaining, I shall be happy to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico has 3 minutes 
remaining under his control. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Tennes- 
see such time as he may require, up to 
3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized for 
up to 3 minutes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
know the Senator from Kentucky has 
spent a great deal of time in preparing 
the amendment, and I believe it deserves 
very serious consideration. 

Personally, I feel favorably inclined 
toward the general purpose of the 
amendment of the able Senator from 
Kentucky. I should like to ask him 1 or 
2 questions about his amendment. 

As I understand, the initiation of any 
action would not be in the hands of the 
Attorney General, but would come only 
if a citizen in a local community had felt 
that his rights under the equal-protec- 
tion-of-the-laws clause of the constitu- 
tional amendment had been violated. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. The individual would 
file an action, of course—as can be done 
now—and would claim that he was de- 
prived of his right, and would request 
that relief be given. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. By limiting the 
scope of the action to that allowed under 
the terms of the equal-protection-of- 
the-laws clause, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has purposely excluded many vio- 
lations which might be embraced within 
the broader scope of section 1980 of the 
Revised Statutes; is that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. The 
amendment refers to the equal protec- 
tion of the laws. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It would be only 
after a citizen brought action and se- 
cured an injunction under the equal- 
protection-of-the-laws clause of the con- 
stitutional amendment that the Attorney 
General could come into the case in any 
event; is that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; after the right 
had been adjudicated, and after an order 
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directing compliance had been entered 
against a governmental body. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I mean, after an in- 
dividual or group of individuals had 
secured a decree; that would be a pre- 
requisite to the coming of the Attorney 
General into the picture at all; is that 
correct? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Then, when the 
Attorney General came into the picture, 
he could bring an action only for preven- 
tive relief; and preventive relief means 
for enforcement of the decree, as dis- 
tinguished from punitive relief or pun- 
ishment for violation thereof. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. So the applicabil- 
ity of the jury-trial provisions would, of 
course, be subject to whatever the Senate 
may decide later, when it considers those 
provisions. But as the matter now 
stands, the Federal judge—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

The Senator from Kentucky has 5 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized for 
an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

The Attorney General in his suit for 
preventive relief would not be bringing 
suit for punishment for criminal con- 
tempt; instead, he would be bringing 
suit only for compliance with the decree 
of the court. Is that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER, In an action of the 
Attorney General to secure compliance, 
a person might be punished only so long 
as he refused to comply. Is that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In other words, 
such a person would have within his own 
hands the power to purge himself of 
contempt because of noncompliance; is 
that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. The maxim is 
that the defendant can always unlock 
the jail by complying. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Kentucky has 
prepared a well-conceived substitute for 
part III; and it is my intention to vote 
for the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee, 

Mr. President, almost all the available 
time has been used. 

In conclusion, I wish to repeat what 
I said at the beginning, namely, that 
the arguments which have been made 
against this amendment will be made 
again against part IV. The argument 
that intervention by the United States 
denies the right of trial by jury will be 
made against part IV, just the same as 
it is made against part III, and just the 
same as it is made against this amend- 
ment. 

By means of the amendment, I have 
tried to narrow the bill to a situation 
which we know needs relief. 
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Those who want everything in the 
civil rights bill want to prescribe for 
every situation which may arise—actual, 
speculative, or potential. Those who 
oppose any civil rights bill are, of course, 
going to oppose any amendment. But 
an actual situation exists now where, 
under Supreme Court decision, individ- 
uals are seeking their equal rights, and 
courts are adjudicating their rights and 
are issuing orders to secure their rights. 
But third parties, lawless people, inter- 
vene and say, We will not permit the 
Court’s orders to be followed out.” 

My amendment would assure that in 
such cases, and it is only in such cases 
that progress is being made, the United 
States would have the right to protect 
an individual whose rights have been 
adjudicated, and help enforce his rights 
which are assured by the Constitution. 
It is a beginning. It is a start. There 
will be nothing in this bill to assist in 
the enforcement of any rights, except 
the voting right, if part III is stricken. 
If my amendment is adopted, many 
other rights will be protected. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Has all time on the 
amendment expired? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Kentucky has 
expired. All time on the. amendment 
has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the Chair 
state what the question before the Sen- 
ate is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question before the Senate is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], 
as a substitute for section 121. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. f 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bree in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
Deen ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is absent on official business. 
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I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HENNINGS] and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BrinceEs], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. SCHOEPPEL] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Ma- 
LONE] is detained on official business, 
and, if present and voting, he would vote 
“nay.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne] and the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 8, 
nays 81, as follows: 


YEAS—8 
Bush Kefauver Revercomb 
Cooper Mansfield Wiley 
Dirksen Morton 

NAYS—81 
Aiken Fuibright McNamara 
Allott Goldwater Monroney 
Anderson Gore Morse 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hayden Murray 
Bennett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bible Hill O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland Pastore 
Butler Hruska Potter 
Byrd Humphrey Purtell 
Capehart Ives Robertson 
Carlson Jackson Russell 
Carroll Javits Saltonstall 
Case, N. J Jenner Scott 
Case, S. Dak Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Church Kennedy Smith, N. J 
Clark Kerr Sparkman 
Cotton Knowland Stennis 
Curtis Kuchel Symington 
Douglas Langer Talmadge 
Dworshak Lausche Thurmond 
Eastland Long Thye 
Ellender Magnuson Watkins 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Williams 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Yarborough 
Frear McClellan Young 

NOT VOTING—6 

Bridges Malone Payne 
Hennings Neely Schoeppel 


So the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] to lay on the table the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON] to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oregon yield 
so that I may make a brief announce- 
ment? 

Mr. MORSE. I will yield, with the 
understanding that I do not lose my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon yields to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate will remain in session 
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as late this evening as Senators may 
desire in order that they may have an 
opportunity to address themselves to the 
pending business. I anticipate no more 
quorum calls and no yea-and-nay votes. 

As Senators are informed, the unani- 
mous-consent agreement provides that 
the Senate shall meet at 10 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. We shall have the 
usual morning hour for the transaction 
of routine business. Statements will be 
limited to 3 minutes. At the conclu- 
sion of the morning hour, the time will 
be equally divided on the Anderson- 
Aiken-Case of South Dakota amend- 
ment, 24 hours to be controlled by the 
authors of the amendment and 2% hours 
to be controlled by the minority leader. 
I should think that by 10:30 we will be 
able to conclude the morning hour, and 
perhaps at 3:30, 4, or 5 o’clock we will 
have a vote. There will be a quorum 
call before the vote is taken. If all time 
is used, it will take approximately 5 
hours from about 10:30. I wish to make 
this announcement, so that all Senators 
will be on notice. 

I express to each Senator, and espe- 
cially the minority leader, my gratitude 
for the complete cooperation of Sena- 
tors on both sides of the aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] has 
the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. As Senators know, I al- 
ways try to accommodate my colleagues 
before I start a speech. With the under- 
standing that I do not lose my right to 
the floor, I shall be happy to yield to my 
colleagues for insertions in the RECORD, 
and, in the case of the Senator from 
Arkansas, for a brief statement. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. For a long time now 
there has been much talk about whether 
Southern juries would or would not con- 
vict violators in civil-rights cases. 

Many loose words have been uttered 
here on the floor about it. 

I have always said that in my own 
State of Tennessee I was confident that 
jurors would not violate their oaths. 

I am delighted with the word from 
Knoxville today in the now famous 
Clinton trial, where the jury returned 
guilty verdicts against Kasper and 6 
ot the 10 loeal defendants. 

Many of the people on this jury were 
not in favor of integration—they said 
as much when they were being qualified. 
But all of them said that they were in 
favor of law and order. All of them 
recognized the Supreme Court decision 
ordering integration, as it applied to 
the Clinton school, to be the law of the 
land. All of them recognized that the 
local district judge, Judge Robert L. 
Taylor, had ordered the integration in 
compliance of the decision and that his 
injunction against the violence had to 
be obeyed. 

They stood up like law-abiding citi- 
zens and convicted the violators. Their 
action should answer those who say 
Southern juries will not convict white 
defendants in civil-rights cases. 

The jurors showed that they took 
their oaths seriously and acted in a dis- 
cerning manner, acquitting some and 
convicting others, as they felt the facts 
justified. 
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Their action should show us that the 
kind of jury-trial amendment I have 
proposed to the pending bill—one which 
grants a jury trial only in criminal 
cases—will not detract from the en- 
forceability of the bill. I hope the Mem- 
bers of the Senate will give careful con- 
sideration to the amendment I have 
submitted in view of the result of the 
Clinton case. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
shall vote for the Anderson-Aiken 
amendment. 

I have listened to the debate on part 
III of this civil-rights bill with close in- 
terest and with concern. Until but a 
few short days ago none of us, I think, 
had any real understanding of what part 
III of the bill proposed to do, or how it 
proposed to do it. 

The debate has clarified and made 
meaningful what 2 weeks ago was gener- 
ally regarded as a minor provision of the 
bill. The proponents of part III did not 
themselves, Iam convinced, comprehend 
the full impact, the broad sweep, and the 
dangers of these new enforcement tech- 
niques for section 1985 of title 42 of the 
United States Code. 

It is now clear to us all that section 
1985 purports to cover, virtually without 
limitation, every civil right which the 
courts in the past and the courts in the 
future may define as within its scope. 
That language is not specific. It is not 
definite. It is as broad as the general 
language used in the constitutional pro- 
visions from which the power of Con- 
gress to legislate in the field is derived. 

And yet, to this broad and indefinite 
language it is now sought to apply the 
unusual and extreme enforcement meas- 
ure of injunction and contempt proceed- 
‘ings: by Federal courts. 

We are told that there is ample prece- 
dent for using the injunction-contempt 
enforcement techniques in the 28 or 
more statutes which Congress has en- 
acted to regulate different commercial 
activities. 

The analogy does not, in fact, exist. 
I defy anyone to examine any of the 
statutes in which Congress has hereto- 
fore permitted the use of injunctions as 
an enforcement weapon and conclude 
that there is any real parallel between 
the subject matter dealt with or the leg- 
islative framework in which the injunc- 
tion-contempt power is exercised. 

In every other statute passed by Con- 
gress—the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission statutes, the Federal Trade Act, 
the Interstate Commerce Act, the Fed- 
eral Communications Act, the Packers 
and Stockyards Act—explicit substan- 
tive rights were created and carefully 
defined; precise standards of conduct to 
guide the persons subject to the acts 
were established; procedures were devel- 
oped for the determination of factual 
and legal questions arising in the admin- 
istration of the acts; and, prior to the 
time that any Federal court can be called 
upon to issue an injunction, a specific 
administrative procedure, involving pub- 
lic hearings, findings, and conclusions, 
resulting in quasi-judicial orders, is 
provided. 

Part III contains none of these safe- 
guards. For the statutes relied upon to 
be a valid analogy to what is sought to 
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be done in this bill, there would have had 
to be a simple, very broad statutory 
provision, restating the general language 
of the commerce power of the Constitu- 
tion, and brief provisions empowering 
the courts to enforce the statute by in- 
junction. This would be a true analogy 
and parallel to what is contemplated by 
part III. But this is a far cry from what 
actually has been done in the prior in- 
stances in which Congress has deter- 
mined to use the injunction enforcement 
remedy. 

The only real parallel to the situation 
sought to be created by part III of this 
bill is the labor situation which prevailed 
at the time of the passage of the Norris- 
La Guardia Act. Then there was no 
specific Federal labor legislation. Our 
Federal courts established Federal labor 
law by injunction, issued upon the 
broadest complaints of United States 
attorneys. 

Partially to correct the abuses of this 
unusual enforcement procedure; Con- 
gress enacted the Norris-La Guardia Act 
in 1932. In 1935, the further corrective 
step was taken of legislating a very 
specific Federal statute in the field of 
labor relations. The Wagner Act spelled 
out in great detail the specific rights, 
conduct, and procedures which Congress 
intended to be followed in the settling 
of labor disputes. In addition, it created 
an administrative agency to determine 
labor disputes before the courts could 
exercise the injunctive powers conferred 
by the act. 

Only after the administrative agency 
had exercised its full jurisdiction, held 
hearings, and issued orders was a court 
empowered to issue an injunction to en- 
force the agency orders. 

We should not now—25 years after 
George Norris and Robert Wagner 
focused the attention of Congress upon 
the evils of government by injunction— 
return to that practice in a field as 
complex and delicate as civil rights. 

This would scarcely be progress. It 
would surely creat a precedent for some 
future Congress, in some other field, to 
seek legislative shortcuts which disre- 
gard basic individual rights and liberties, 

I find no support for what part III 
would have us do in the field of civil 
rights in any of the Federal statutes 
which have been referred to in our de- 
bates. I do find, and with alarm, a very 
close parallel to the situation which 
existed in the field of labor disputes be- 
fore passage of the Norris-La Guardia 
and the Wagner Acts. 

I am sure no Member of this body will 
want to trade, in the name of expediency, 
the right of all individuals to be free 
from government by injunction—in its 
most vicious, abbreviated form—for 
what is claimed to be a more effective 
method of protecting civil rights. I, for 
one, consider the legislative scheme con- 
trived in part III of this bill to be a 
distinct step backward in the vital re- 
lations of man and his government. 

I shall not vote to take that step back- 
ward. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, one of 
the main arguments with respect to 
part III—and I shall vote against the 
Anderson-Aiken-Case of South Dakota 
amendment, as I think is by now well 
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known—has been that all we are doing 
is giving to the Attorney General an op- 
portunity to seek an injunction when 
the individual already has that right, 
which is even less than—certainly not 
more than—coterminous with the power 
to have criminal relief, that is, indict- 
ment and trial under criminal statutes. 

When I was debating the issue a day 
or so ago, the question was raised as to 
the absolute right of an individual him- 
self to sue for injunctive relief. I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks a memorandum of Jaw on the 
subject. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM CONCERNING THE RIGHT OF A 
PRIVATE INDIVIDUAL TO INJUNCTIVE RELIEF 
FoR CIVIL RIGHTS VIOLATIONS BY THE LAW 


The pending civil-rights bill (H. R. 6127) 
seeks to amend section 1985 of title 42. This 
section now provides for an action at law by 
an individual stemming from a conspiracy 
to interfere with civil rights. It provides in 
pertinent part that the injured party may 
have an action for the recovery of damages, 
occasioned by such injury or deprivation 
against any one or more of the conspirators. 

The major effect of the section is to pro- 
vide damages for deprivation of equal pro- 
tection of the law provided in the Constitu- 
tion. The Supreme Court has held that gen- 
erally equal protection can only be deprived 
by State officers or those acting under the 
color of State law (Collins v. Hardyman (341 
U. S. 651) ). i 

A companion section (1983, title 42) pro- 
vides as follows: 

“Every person who, under color of any 
statute, ordinance, regulation, custom, or 
usage, of any State or Territory, subjects, or 
causes to be subjected, any citizen of the 
United States or other person within the 
jurisdiction thereof to the deprivation of 
any rights, privileges, or immunities secured 
by the Constitution and laws, shall be liable 
to the party injured in an action at law, suit 
in equity, or other proper proceeding for 
redress (R. S., sec. 1979).” 

Since it is obvious that most of the cases 
under section 1985 also involve section 1983, 
which latter section provides specifically for 
suit for equity, it is clear that by reading the 
two statutes together the Federal courts 
have ample equitable power to provide for 
injunctive relief at the suit of individuals. 

The following cases hold injunctive relief 
proper (by no means an exhaustive list): 

Kasper v. Brittain (U. S. C. A. 6th Circuit, 
decided June 1, 1957 (not officially re- 
ported) ). 

Brewer v. Hoxie School District No. 46 (238 
F. 2d 91 (and cases cited) ). 

Bell v. Hood (327 U. S. 678). 

Morris v. Williams (149 F. 2d 703). 

Condra v. Leslie & Clay Coal Co. (101 F. 
Supp. 774). 

Providence Journal v. McCoy (94 F. Supp. 
186). 

Brown v. Board of Education (347 U. S. 
294). 

Dawson v. Mayor (220 F. 2d 386), 

Indeed the Federal courts have held gen- 
erally where the right is safeguarded by the 
Constitution injunction will lie. Brewer v. 
Hoxie School District No. 46, supra, where 
the Court said: . 

“The remedy prayed for was injunction 
and jurisdiction of the Federal courts to issue 
injunction to protect rights safeguarded by 
the Constitution is well established. See 
Philadelphia Co. v. Stimson (223 U. S. 605, 
32 S. Ct. 340, 56 L. Ed 570); Hays v. Port of 
Seattle (251 U. S. 233, 40 S. Ct. 125, 64 L. Ed. 
243); Pennoyer v. McConnaughy (140 U. S. 
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1, 11 S. Ct. 699, 35 L. Ed. 363); City Railway 
Co. v. Citizens’ St. Railroad Co. (166 U. S. 
557, 17 S. Ct. 653, 41 L. Ed. 1114); City of 
Mitchell v. Dakota Cent. Telephone Co., 
(246 U. S. 396, 407, 38 S. Ct. 362, 62 L. Ed 793); 
and Bell v. Hood, supra (327 U. S. at page 
684, 66 S. Ct. at page 777) ‘* * * where fed- 
erally protected rights have been invaded, 
it has been the rule from the beginning that 
courts will be alert to adjust their remedies 
so as to grant the necessary relief. And it is 
also well settled that where legal rights have 
been invaded, and a Federal statute provides 
for a general right to sue for such invasion, 
Federal courts may use any available remedy 
to make good the wrong done.“ An injune- 
tion will issue wherever necessary ‘to afford 
adequate protection of constitutional rights’, 
Spielman Motor Sales Co. v. Dodge (295 U. S. 
89, 95, 55 S. Ct. 678, 680, 79 L. Ed 1322). 
Federal courts have the power to afford all 
remedies necessary to the vindication of 
Federal substantive rights defined in statu- 
tory and constitutional provisions except 
where Congress has explicitly indicated that 
such remedy is not available.” 

Injunctions have been issued at suit of a 
private individual, specifically to protect the 
right to vote. 

Baskin v. Brown (174 F. 2d 391). 

Boyce v. Byrd (201 F. 2d 664). 

Mitchell v. Wright (154 F. 2d 924). 

Hall v. Nagel (154 F. 2d 931). 

See also section 1651, title 28, which pro- 
vides in part: 

“(a) The Supreme Court and all courts 
established by act of Congress may issue all 
writs necessary or appropriate in aid of their 
respective jurisdictions and agreeable to the 
usages and principles of law.” 


CONCLUSIONS 
It conclusively appears that a private indi- 


vidual has a right to seek injunctive relief for 
protection of civil rights. 


Mr. JAVITS. Therefore, as I state in 
my conclusion, it conclusively appears 
that a private individual has a right to 
seek injunctive relief for protection of 
civil rights. I state advisedly, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that every single right which can 
be protected by the Attorney General 
in suits under part III of the bill can 
be sued for by the individual under the 
law as it stands today. That fact, it 
seems to me, emphasizes and under- 
lines—and I know we will hear a great 
speech on the subject by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], who is a noted lawyer— 
the reason why, when this matter is 
followed down, and the individual's 
rights are not secured by the power 
which he already has in himself, it is 
necessary to invoke the authority of the 
United States so that the majesty of the 
law and justice may be maintained. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIL REMEDIES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
now like to proceed with my speech on 
civil rights and civil remedies. This 
will be my major speech on the substan- 
tive issues before the Senate in connec- 
tion with civil rights legislation, and I 
shall make this speech without interrup- 
tion and without yielding to other 
Senators. 

I wish to be very frank with my col- 
leagues as to the reason I am following 
what, for me, is an extraordinary course 
in that regard, because I know of no one 
who has been more willing to yield dur- 
ing debate, in the 13 years I have been a 
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Member of the Senate, than the senior 
Senator from Oregon. 

However, it is a fact that thus far in 
this historie debate my remarks have 
been confined to positions I have taken 
on what I consider to be important and 
vital procedural safeguards essential to 
the legislative processes of the Senate. 
I stand on that record, and I am proud 
of it. I shall be perfectly willing to be 
judged by it when the echoes of the de- 
bate have died away, and students come 
to study the printed proceedings of the 
debate. 

I would be less than frank if I did not 
also point out that the position I have 
taken in support of what I consider to 
be the essential and orderly procedural 
processes in the debate has been mis- 
understood by many who are laboring 
under the misapprehension that the 
senior Senator from Oregon has changed 
his views on the substantive civil-rights 
issue. 

- Therefore, Mr. President, I have pre- 
pared my speech, in which I set forth my 
views, and they are not one iota different 
from the views I have held ever since I 
have been a Member of the Senate. I 
have consistently insisted that first-class 
citizenship be assured and made avail- 
able to all citizens within our country 
irrespective of the color of their skin. 

In view of some of the unwarranted 
criticisms which have been made, in re- 
cent days during the debate, 6f the posi- 
tion I took on procedure, a position 
which has not been shared by some of 
my liberal colleagues in the Senate, I 
owe it to my own record to make this 
speech in continuity, so that it will be 
in suitable form for reprint purposes. 
At the conclusion of my speech I shall 
be very happy to submit myself, both 
tonight and tomorrow, to whatever cross- 
examination my colleagues wish to put 
me to on the positions I take in my 
speech. 

I wish to say one more thing about the 
position I have taken on orderly pro- 
cedure in the Senate in regard to this 
issue. I believe time has already proved 
me to be right. As I have listened to the 
debate—and I say this respectfully—I 
have noted that it has been characterized 
by a considerable amount of confusion. 
The confusion would have been largely 
eliminated if we could have had availa- 
ble a critical analysis of the bill by way of 
a committee report on the part of both 
the majority and a minority of the com- 
mittee with respect to various sections of 
the bill. 

As I said the other day, when I urged 
that the bill be sent to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with instructions to report 
back in 7 days, the courts are entitled 
to a committee report and to the state- 
ments made in debate by a committee 
leader on the floor of the Senate, so that 
the courts could refer to the report and 
to the committee leader’s statements in 
connection with any judicial construc- 
tion they might have to make in the 
future of ambiguous language of the bill. 

As I have listened to some of the argu- 
ments which have been made in the 
course of the debate, my sympathy has 
gone out to the courts in the years ahead, 
when they will be called upon to interpret 
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whatever bill we finally pass, assuming, 
as I prayerfully do, that we will pass a 
bill, and pass.a good bill. 

I make that procedural reference at 
the beginning of my speech today because 
I have received a very interesting tele- 
gram from the spokesman of a minority 
group, which felt it was of importance 
that I attend a civil-rights meeting and 
discuss my record in the debate on civil 
rights. My reply will be in effect, “Just 
read the Recorp.” I am proud to stand 
on my record in the field of civil rights 
both in respect to procedural and sub- 
stantive issues. 

I should like to say to these very sin- 
cere and well-intentioned representatives 
of minority groups, who seem to be so 
concerned about the position the sen- 
ior Senator from Oregon has taken on 
the procedural issues involved in bring- 
ing this bill to the calendar of the Sen- 
ate, I do not yield to any Member of 
the Senate when it comes to sincere and 
devoted and dedicated support in the 
Senate for what I consider is long over- 
due, namely, first-class citizenship for 
the colored people of the country and 
other minority groups who do not have 
first-class citizenship, including some 
Indians. 

For almost 2 weeks the Senate has 
been considering how it should proceed 
with one of the gravest issues of our 
time. History does not record any par- 
allel situation. For alone among the civ- 
ilized nations of the world, the United 
States is a nation peopled by immigrants 
drawn from all regions of the world, and 
their posterity. No other nation has 
confronted the problems born of the 
fact that a major portion of its popula- 
tion derives from imported slaves. No 
other nation has been plunged into a 
civil war of the dimensions which 
racked the United States less than a 
century ago, precipitated in major part 
by the issue of human slavery. 

Nor has any nation from its inception 
been so self-consciously dedicated to the 
principles of human freedom. 

As a result, no nation has been so torn 
by the schizophrenia derived from the 
historical fact of a large slave popula- 
tion on the one hand and the love of 
individual freedom on the other. 

No century has seen the progress that 
has taken place within our Nation since 
the Emancipation Proclamation of Jan- 
uary 1, 1863. Yet, this Nation is not 
wholly free of the results of two centuries 
of human slavery. The forced inequal- 
ity of those heavy years has conse- 
quences not yet dissipated. Our Negro 
citizens still endure social, economic, and 
political disabilities which derive from 
the bondage of their forefathers. The 
areas in which they live in greatest 
numbers have yet to make those accom- 
modations to freedom and equality before 
the law which are the ideals of all our 
people. 

It is not for me to undertake a social, 
economic, and political catalog of the 
progress made nor the problems which 
remain. While a century is a short time 
in history, it is more than a life span for 
most mortals. We forget what has been 
and how far we have come. A brief re- 
minder of the historical setting of the 
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problems of full and equal civil rights, 
therefore, has seemed in order. 

We cannot divorce ourselves from the 
history of inequality which has shaped 
the problems we now confront. Nor is 
it right or just to indulge in facile con- 
demnation and moralization upon the 
conduct of those who have gone before 
us. Human nature is weak and human 
nature is also grand. From the sorry 
chapters that have been written we have 
progressed remarkably. 

At this present juncture of history, we 
must be mindful of not merely what has 
been, but of what must and can be 
achieved. 

We must hold before us, as men of 
good will, the basic truths of our way of 
life. It is easy to indulge ourselves in 
the grievances of the past, both real and 
fancied. Man is endowed by his Creator 
with a measure of free will that no other 
creature approaches. We must divest 
ourselves of past wrongs and approach, 
as quickly and as steadily as lies within 
our power, the realization of the princi- 
ples of justice and equality before the 
law which are our Nation’s proudest 
heritage. 

THE EQUALITY WE SEEK 


The equality we seek is not the 
equality of all men in all things which 
society can offer. Diversity in natural 
endowment renders this impossible, even 
if we would have it so. 

The equality that all of us seek is equal 
justice under law, the motto enshrined 
upon the brow of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The equality we seek 
is not merely negative; it consists of 
much more than freedom from persecu- 
tion and legal disabilities. Rather, the 
equality we seek consists of equal access 
to and participation in the activities 
which are the mark of citizenship. The 
equality we seek is not merely of form, 
but an equality which in substance ren- 
ders to all the blessings of full partici- 
pation in the official life of our com- 
munities, local and national. The equal- 
ity we seek is the equal application, in 
fact as well as form, of laws which 
themselves are just and apply equally to 
all. 

HOW FAST? 

Tt is my honest belief that most Amer- 
cians in all regions share these aspira- 
tions. They are aspirations because it 
is beyond debate that we are far from 
achieving the goal set by our basic na- 
tional beliefs. The principal argument 
advanced against legislation of the type 
we are now considering is that no region 
can be forced into such an equality as I 
described. If it is possible to summarize 
the view, it boils down to this: let us 
progress in our own way and in our own 
good time. ~ 

But whose way is this to be? More 
importantly, whose time? The stuff with 
which we are dealing is not abstract. 
We are concerned not with a theoretical 
ideal or an abstract principle. Personal 
liberty and equality before the law are 
the rights not of an abstract mass which 
live in perpetuity; they are the heritage 
and due of each individual human being 
who lives and breathes for a few score 
years and then is gone from the earth. 
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The individual who dies tomorrow 
cannot be made whole by reforms dec- 
ades in the future. There are today 
more than 16 million Negroes who live 
within our borders. The very word “mil- 
lions” causes us to lose the lively ap- 
preciation that they are more than 16 
million individual human beings. 

Few nations have been so concerned 
and compassionate as we as to the well- 
being of our children. What of the mil- 
lions of Negro children who are alive 
today? What of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of youngsters in their early teens 
who are colored? Their lives are not 
lengthened by the idea that sometime 
in the future they will achieve the equal- 
ity which is our national symbol. How 
long must they wait to enjoy the blessings 
of full liberty? How long must they 
wait to engage upon equal terms in the 
pursuit of happiness? Can it be claimed 
that there are other children who have 
superior interests which require that 
Negro children wait their turn, indeed 
that their turn may not come to those 
who are alive today but only will be be- 
stowed upon some indeterminate genera- 
tion of the future? 

Our Declaration of Independence, our 
Constitution, our way of life all proclaim 
that equality before the law is the herit- 
age of every human being as he lives his 
life. If we are to be true to ourselves, 
our law and practice must be bent to the 
most immediate achievement of the 
equality of which I speak. 

Does such a concept of equality mean 
that we must demean some in order to 
advance others? Certainly not. That 
there are practical problems, no one can 
deny. 

It is asserted, for example, that inte- 
grated schools are unfair to white chil- 
dren because Negro children are less well 
prepared. Let us put aside the reasons 
why this is so, if it is so. We know 
that individual Negroes—even without 
advantages and in the face of grave dis- 
advantages—have achieved distinction 
in many fields. The achievements of a 
Ralph Bunche, winner of the Nobel Peace 
Prize; William H. Hastie, judge of the 
United States Court of Appeals and for- 
mer governor of the Virgin Islands; 
Charles Houston, distinguished lawyer 
and tireless fighter in the field of civil 
rights who was taken from this life years 
too early; Mordecai Johnson, great edu- 
eator and president of Howard Univer- 
sity; George M. Johnson, dean of the 
law school, Howard University; Thur- 
good Marshall, lawyer, who has a bril- 
liant record in cases before the United 
States Supreme Court and other Fed- 
eral and State courts; Mrs. Mary Church 
Terrill, former president of the National 
Association of Colored Women; the Rev- 
erend Martin Luther King, minister, a 
young leader, who has been likened to 
Gandhi; Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, 
former president of the National Coun- 
cil of Negro Women and of Bethune- 
Cookman College; Walter White, former 
head of NAACP, brilliant writer and self- 
less leader of his people, and many others, 
far exceed the capabilities of most white 
men. How many unsung Negro Miltons 
have been buried in potter’s fields of 
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the living none can guess. They are a 
common loss to us all. 

Let me also stress that the problems 
of school integration are not limited to 
the Southern States. There is great 
prejudice in many northern communi- 
ties against Negroes and against school 
integration. I have little sympathy with 
attacks on the South by so many north- 
erners in view of the extent to which 
racial prejudice against Negroes exists in 
many northern communities. In fact, I 
sometimes wonder if prejudice against 
the Negro in many places in the South 
is as intense as it is in some of our heav- 
ily Negro-populated areas in the North, 
or if it may not be less intense. The 
record of race riots in the last quarter 
of a century in some northern areas 
gives credence to the claim of some 
southern spokesmen that at least they 
have learned to live with their Negro 
problem, which is not true in some north- 
ern communities. 

Of course, the reverse side of this 
sociological coin bears an inscription 
that all white persons in all parts of the 
country should ponder, namely, When 
will the colored man be allowed to live 
in equality side by side with the white 
man?“ In other words, it is one thing 
to say that the South has learned to live 
with its colored problems; but those of 
us who are urging equal civil rights for 
all, irrespective of color, know that in 
many communities in both the South and 
the North, the East and the West, col- 
ored persons must learn to live with the 
problems of social and economic in- 
equality imposed by the white commu- 
nity. 

School integration poses vast problems 
which are not restricted to areas of 
heavily mixed population alone. Cer- 
tainly they are more critical in many 
areas in which integration is only be- 
ginning or is not yet begun. 

Do we need schools? Then let us 
build schools. Do we need teachers? 
Then let us use our substance to train 
more and better teachers. This is not 
the work of a day, a week, or a month. 

But, let us begin. Let us join as men 
of good will and seek to solve the prob- 
lems—not run away from them. We do 
not make the duration of the problem 
shorter by delay. 

So it is with the other manifold fears 
which are put forward as objections 
to equality in all things which are the 
rights of citizens as citizens. It is 
alleged that rapid extension of the fran- 
chise to Negroes is premature because 
too many are uneducated. The allega- 
tion cannot be taken for the fact. But 
the simple answer is that all we seek is 
to have applied to Negroes who wish to 
vote the same rules and fair rules that 
are applied to whites. And let us get on 
with the job of improving education for 
all—for all stand in need. 

Three years ago, the Supreme Court of 
the United States ordered integration of 
the public schools with all “deliberate 
speed.” In many areas, without recourse 
to court order, compliance with the con- 
stitutional principles enunciated by the 
Court has been achieved. In many com- 
munities, it has proceeded with court 
order, but without incident. 
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Unfortunately, the officials of some 
States and communities have declared 
their complete opposition to compliance, 
and have done all within their power as 
officials to prevent and evade compliance. 
What is to be done when they reach the 
bottom of their bag of tricks and under- 
take, as is possible, open and stubborn 
defiance? 

A start must be made. Let those who 
preach the attainment of equality be- 
fore and under the law “in our own way 
and in our own time” reconcile such a 
course with the defiance of constitution- 
ally declared principle which under our 
system is final. 

Official discrimination against Ne- 
groes and organized private efforts to 
defeat their civil rights constitute in my 
judgment the principal problem requir- 
ing the enactment of legislation. In less 
than a century, the Negroes of our Na- 
tion have made magnificent advances, 
individually and as a people. They have 
done so with sympathetic assistance in 
all regions, but also in the face of great 
odds in all regions. No section can claim 
a clean record. 

Despite these impressive advances, the 
residue of past inequality before the law 
remains as a drag and anchor upon this 
sorely tried people. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that in the mid-twen- 
tieth century, law and conscience de- 
mand that they not be hobbled longer in 
the achievement of their full rights as 
citizens. 


THE PRESENT BILL-—PROCEDURE 


The fact that I believe the Senate has 
acted unwisely in the procedure it has 
followed in making this bill the present 
business, needs no repetition. At the 
beginning of my speech, I summarized 
my position on that phase of the prob- 
lem 


What, then, are we who disapprove of 
that procedure to do? For myself, I 
find no alternative to coming to grips 
with the proposed legislation on the 
merits. The legislation now before us is 
too important to be made the victim of 
what I believe to be the shortsightedness 
of some of its supporters. 

The procedural precedent cannot now 
be undone. I have a strong suspicion 
that the debate has convinced many 
that they would not repeat the proce- 
dure, if given the opportunity to make 
a fresh start. To that extent, at least, a 
repetition of the mischief may he avoid- 
able in the future. 

Let us get on with the business of con- 
sidering the proposed legislation. 


THE MERITS OF THE MEASURE 


Given the objectives of the proposed 
legislation, three main questions are 
presented: 

First. Will the separate provisions of 
the bill substantially promote equality 
before the law, and remove existing 
hurdles to its achievement? 

Second. Are there some provisions 
whose disadvantages outweigh their 
need, or which are so irreconcilable to 
free institutions as to prevent their use 
a Roars equality before and under the 

NW? 

Third. If there are such provisions, 
can they be eliminated or otherwise 
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amended, and still leave a meaningful 
bill? Indeed, are there amendments 
which would affirmatively improve the 
measure? ; 

The debate and documents submitted 
to date are more than sufficient to cause 
the most blind partisan to pause, study, 
and reflect. 

In all candor, I have been deeply dis- 
turbed at the charges leveled against 
the pending measure. My path has not 
been made easier by the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s partisan activities of the past and 
his lack of complete openness and 
candor in the discussions of this meas- 
ure. 

For example, I agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], that 
the Attorney General was evasive when 
he was questioned about the applicabil- 
ity of the 1871 law for the use of naval 
forces and the militia. The Attorney 
General was not open and candid in ex- 
pressing his views as to whether Part III 
could be used in aid of school integra- 
tion. Congress is entitled to know. 
Personally, I believe that it can be and, 
in cases of organized obstruction, should 
be. The point is that the chief legal 
officer of the Government, the head 
of the agency which drafted this meas- 
ure, is under the obligation to give his 
opinion and the basis for his opinion, for 
Congressional study and scrutiny. 

Whatever some others may do, it has 
never been my practice to reach my 
conclusions on proposed legislation on 
the basis of my estimate of either its 
supporters or its opponents. To speak 
facetiously for at least one moment, 
the United States would have very little 
legislation if all Members of Congress 
had to like and admire every last one 
of their colleagues who were supporting 
a given measure. That is too exact- 
ing a test. 

Seriously, it is no test at all. But the 
proponents and opponents of this meas- 
ure, the advocates of amendments, and 
public comments have sent me to the law 
library and the solitude of thought in 
considering the merits of the bill and 
proposed amendments—all of which, 
probably, are not yet before us. 

I say to the principal pleaders, the 
Senators from Missouri and Illinois and 
their associates, and the Senators from 
North Carolina and Georgia and their 
associates, that they have presented 
arguments and analyses of the pending 
legislation which have deserved the most 
careful study and consideration by each 
one of us in the Senate, Although I may 
disagree with each one of them in part, 
at the same time I am indebted to each 
one of them for the greater enlighten- 
ment which I think they have helped 
me to develop in respect to the total 
problem of civil rights. The pending 
bill involves the basic fabric of our 
constitutional system. It involves values 
which are fundamental to the very per- 
petuation of our American way of life 
and system of self-government. 

As such, the bill requires the most 
sober study and analysis on the part 
of each of us. This I have tried to bring 
to bear on the pending bill. 
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CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION SHOULD BE LEGISLA- 
TIVE AGENT 


The trend to further concentration of 
power in the executive should not be 
aided by this measure. Parts III and 
IV grant to the executive additional 
power for its constitutionally assigned 
duties, enforcement of the law. 

However, the proposed Commission 
should not be an executive agency. In 
the main, its purpose will be to assemble 
information and to analyze it for pos- 
sible legislative action. That is a legis- 
lative purpose. 

It also seems to me to be desirable that 
the powers conferred upon the Attorney 
General be subject to constant scrutiny 
by Congress. For that reason, I sup- 
port and urge adoption of the Kefauver 
amendment to have the Commission ap- 
pointed by the Congress and be respon- 
sible to it. 

The Commission's duties are set forth 
in section 104 as follows: 

(a) The Commission shall— 

(1) investigate allegations in writing un- 
der oath or affirmation that certain citizens 
of the United States are being deprived of 
their right to vote and haye that vote 
counted by reason of their color, race, re- 
ligion, or national origin; which writing, 
under oath or affirmation, shall set forth 
the facts upon which such belief or beliefs 
are based; 

(2) study and collect information con- 
cerning legal developments constituting a 
denial of equal protection of the laws under 
the Constitution; and 

(3) appraise the laws and policies of the 
Federal Government with respect to equal 


protection of the laws under the Constitu- 
tion. 


That is a desirable and reasonable 
assignment. 

A commission whose sole duty it is to 
consider deprivation of the right to vote 
by reason of color, race, religion, or 
national origin, and to study legal devel- 
opments relating to denial of equal pro- 
tection of the laws, and to conduct an 
appraisal of Federal law and policy with 
respect to equal protection of the law, 
can perform a highly useful service tor 
the Congress. 

The Commission can bring together 
in organized fashion a factual catalog 
and analysis of civil rights in current 
times. There is much evidence of limi- 
tations upon the exercise of the right to 
vote and the exercise of other rights 
which are the due of full-fledged citi- 
zens. But there has yet to be an im- 
partial investigation and organized sur- 
vey of the field by a major organ of the 
United States. The study will be good 
for the country and good for the Con- 
gress, so as to let us know as clearly as 
can be where we stand and what re- 
mains to be done. The public should 
have. the benefit of such a study. So, 
also, the Executive and Congress stand 
in need of such a study. 

The duties assigned to the Commis- 
sion are no greater than those required 
in order to develop reliable and solid 
information about the subject. I think 
we shall find that our basic constitu- 
tional health is sound. We shall also 
have a reliable catalog of the soft spots 
in our constitutional system, as it ac- 
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tually operates in the field of the indi- 
vidual rights of citizens. 

The rules of procedure specified in 
section 102 are excellent. They incor- 
porate many of the reforms which I 
have urged for many years upon the Con- 
gress. They provide for formal hear- 
ings, the right to counsel, protection of 
persons adversely affected by testimony, 
protection against premature release of 
executive testimony.. They are not per- 
fect. In all candor, I must say that I 
would wisk that the Senate would adopt 
more of the same provisions for all of 
its committee investigations. Especial- 
ly noteworthy is the following provision: 

(e) If the Commission determines that 
evidence or testimony at any hearing may 
tend to defame, degrade, or incriminate any 
person, it shall (1) receive such evidence or 
testimony in executive session; (2) afford 
such person an opportunity voluntarily to 
appear as a witness; and (3) receive and dis- 
pose of requests from such person to sub- 
pena additional witnesses. 


The proposed amendment to the 
Commission proposal should help allay 
some of the fears expressed that the At- 
torney General will be clothed with new 
and unusual powers without check. In 
addition to the protections of our court 
system, Congress would be assured that 
the administration of this new law would 
receive close legislative surveillance. At 
the same time, additional information 
will be gathered to guide us further in. 
this sensitive field. 

I wish to stress that it should be a 
legislative commission, not an executive 
commission. I point out that legislative 
commissions in legislative investigations 
in the past have been very helpful in the 
legislative process. We have had many 
historic ones. Of course, we had none 
greater, I suppose, so far as concerns its 
impact on legislative reform, than the 
La Follette investigation in the 1930's in 
regard to industrial relations. That 
happened to be more limited in its or- 
ganizational setup than is proposed by 
the Kefauver amendment; but I think 
it is of the utmost importance that we 
have such a legislative commission to 
make the investigative study called for 
in this field of civil rights. 

AN ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Proposals for an additional Attorney 
General for a Civil Rights Division are 
not new. If this class of cases is to be 
transferred, in effect, from the Crimi- 
nal Division, it would seem eminently de- 
sirable to have a separate division for 
the purpose. 

There is the clear advantage that re- 
sponsibility will be concentrated in one 
officer, who is subject. to Senate confir- 
mation, thereby insuring periodic Con- 
gressional review of the division’s ac- 
tivities. 

LIMITING THE BILL 

It disturbs me in this debate to know 
that apparently a considerable number 
of my colleagues are willing to limit this 
proposed legislation to the very narrow 
confines of a so-called right-to-vote 
statute. One of my colleagues was 
quoted in the newspapers on Sunday as 
saying that if we pass a bill which seeks 
to carry out the 14th and 15th amend- 
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ments, involving the constitutional rights 
of Negroes, it will fail for want of en- 
forcement, as did the Volstead Act. 

However, I point out respectfully that 
the so-called right to vote is not self- 
implementing. It does not stand alone, 
apart from other civil rights. In fact, 
a so-called right-to-vote statute divorced 
from support in the legislation of other 
civil rights might very well, in fact, re- 
duce, rather than increase, the amount 
of voting on the part of nonwhites. 

This was well stated in an interesting 
article in the Sunday Washington Post 
by George McMillan, The article reads 
in part: 

The controversial voting rights provisions 
of the civil rights bill may be keeping the 
Senate up nights, but the threat that it may 
be enacted into law is having curiously little 
effect on the practical southern politicians. 

In fact, as the bill is viewed by politically 
wise southerners, both Negro and white, it 
will, if passed, have little or no immediate 
effect on southern politics. * * * 

A Negro college professor agrees with this 
estimate and adds: 

“The fight for the ballot has far less ap- 
peal to the southern Negro today than things 
like the Montgomery bus boycott, or school 
integration, things that involve a more di- 
rect fight for personal dignity.” 

Outside the South where things look sim- 
ple, and where southern politicians some- 
times try to make them look even more sim- 
ple, the debate over the voting rights bill 
seems like a profound cause involving clear 
rights and unmistakable wrongs, depend- 
ing on where you stand, 

But in the South, where nothing is ever 
quite what it seems on the surface, it looks 
only like one, and perhaps at the moment, 
not the most important of the many points 
at which the Negro is seeking to upgrade 
himself. 


Mr. President, I happen to believe that 
it is important to carry out the 14th and 
15th amendments in their entirety. For 
reasons which I shall set forth later in 
this speech, I cannot retoncile myself to 
voting for a civil-rights bill so narrow 
and limited in its scope that I fear it will 
bear naught but a label so far as its prac- 
tical effect on civil rights is concerned. 

CIVIL SUITS TO PROTECT CIVIL RIGHTS 


The pending amendment of the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] and the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] would strike the ma- 
jor part of Part III of the bill. As modi- 
fied yesterday, it would leave only private 
suits for damages or equitable relief for 
the denial of civil rights in general, in- 
cluding voting rights. 

Part III would add two new subsections 
to 42 United States Code 1985. I ask 
unanimous consent that section 1985 be 
printed in the Record at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

§ 1985. Conspiracy to interfere with civil 
rights 

(1) Preventing officers from performing 
duties: If two or more persons in any State or 
Territory conspire to prevent, by force, in- 
timidation, or threat, any person from ac- 
cepting or holding any office, trust, or place of 
confidence under the United States, or from 
discharging any duties thereof; or to induce 
by like means any officer of the United States 
to leave any State, district, or place, where 
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his duties as an officer are requlred to be 
performed, or to injure him in his person or 
property on account of his lawful discharge 
of the duties of his office, or while engaged 
in the lawful discharge thereof, or to in- 
jure his property so as to molest, interrupt, 
hinder, or impede him in the discharge of his 
Official duties; 

(2) Obstructing justice: intimidating 
party, witness, or juror: If two or more per- 
sons in any Fate or Territory conspire to 
deter, by force, intimidation, or threat, any 
party or witness in any court of the United 
States from attending such court, or from 
testifying to any matter pending therein 
freely, fully, and truthfully, or to injure such 
party or witness in his person or property 
on account of his having so attended or 
testified, or to influence the verdict, pre- 
sentment, or indictment of any grand or 
petit juror in any such court or to injure 
such juror in his person or property on ac- 
count of any verdict, presentment, or indict- 
ment lawfully assented to by him, or of his 
being or having been such juror; or if two 
or more persons conspire for the purpose of 
impeding, hindering, obstructing, or defeat- 
ing, in any manner the due course of justice 
in any State or Territory, with intent to 
deny to any citizen the equal protection of 
the laws, or to injure him or his property 
for lawfully enforcing, or attempting to en- 
force, the right of any person, or class of 
persons, to the equal protection of the laws; 

(3) Depriving persons of rights or priv- 
ileges: If two or more persons in any State 
or Territory conspire or go in disguise on the 
highway or on the premises of another, for 
the purpose of depriving, either directly or 
indirectly, any person or class of persons of 
the equal protection of the laws, or of equal 
privileges and immunities under the laws; 
or for the purpose of preventing or hinder- 
ing the constituted authorities of any State 
or Territory from giving or securing to all 
persons within such State or Territory the 
equal protection of the laws; or if two or 
more persons conspire to prevent by force, 
intimidation, or threat, any citizen who is 
lawfully entitled to vote, from giving his 
support or advocacy in a legal manner, to- 
ward or in favor of the election of any law- 
fully qualified person as an elector for Presi- 
dent or Vice President, or as a Member of 
Congress of the United States; or to injure 
any citizen in person or property on account 
of such support or advocacy; in any case of 
conspiracy set forth in this section, if one 
or more persons engaged therein do, or 
cause to be done, any act in furtherance of 
the object of such conspiracy, whereby 
another is injured in his person or property, 
or deprived of having and exercising any 
right or privilege of a citizen of the United 
States, the party so injured or deprived may 
have an action for the recovery of damages, 
occasioned by such injury or deprivation, 
against any one or more of the conspira- 
tors (Revised Statutes, sec. 1980). 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let us 
see what section 1985 is all about. It is 
a statute prohibiting conspiracies, as 
follows: 

First, to prevent interference with the 
performance of duties by a public officer; 

Second, “to deter, by force, intimida- 
tion, or threat” parties, witnesses, or 
jurors and cause obstruction of justice; 

Third, to deprive citizens of “equal pro- 
tection of the laws, or of equal privileges 
and immunities under the laws”; 

Fourth, to use “force, intimidation, or 
threat” to interfere with voting and the 
support of candidates for Federal office. 

Yet we are asked to eliminate from 
this bill Part III to give adequate en- 
forcement of those protections. Ade- 
quate enforcement is long overdue. I 
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do not know what meaning the 14th and 
15th amendments have if the protections 
they guarantee are not to be implement- 
ed by the Congress. 

In fact, Mr. President, in my judgment 
Part III of the bill breathes light, sub- 
stance, and liberty for the individual 
into the 14th and 15th amendments. It 
is time that we implement those great 
amendments granting equality of rights, 
in legal theory, to the Negro people of 
America. 

Tt is time that we take those sound ab- 
stract principles of constitutional law 
and make them the living law of Amer- 
ica. ‘That is why I shall not even think 
of voting to strike any major portion of 
Part III from the bill. 

The section presently provides for 
money damages. 

The proposed additions would author- 
ize the Attorney General to institute a 
civil proceeding “for preventive relief, 
including an application for a permanent 
or temporary injunction, restraining 
order, or other order whenever any per- 
sons have engaged or there are reason- 
able grounds to believe that any persons 
are about to engage in any act or prac- 
tices” covered by section 1985. 

Let me repeat, the prohibitions of sec- 
tion 1985 all apply to conspiracies. A 
conspiracy cannot exist in the mind. It 
requires some overt act between two or 
more persons before there is the stuff 
of which conspiracies are made. It 
requires some action before two or more 
persons” can be “about to engage in any 
acts or practices“ covered by section 
1985. As a lawyer, I cannot imagine 
what the Attorney General had in mind 
by language italicized. It is meaning- 
less and for that reason probably harm- 
less, unless it were to reach solicitations 
to engage in a conspiracy of the kind 
condemned by the existing law. 

Such solicitations hardly seem to carry 
such imminent danger as to require pre- 
ventive action of the kind to be author- 
ized. Therefore, I shall offer, and I now 
do offer, for the purpose of printing, so 
that the amendment may be at the desk 
and be called up at the appropriate time 
in this debate, an amendment to strike 
the language in section 121, lines 16-18, 
on page 9, reading “or there are reason- 
able grounds to believe that any persons 
are about to engage,” and the same pro- 
vision in Part IV. These amendments 
have the purpose of requiring overt acts 
before the new procedures would be 
available. This is a reasonable and pru- 
dent requirement. If special remedies 
are to be available, the law should be 
' elear that supposition is not to be a 
ground for the exercise of the power and 
remedies conferred by the bill. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
amendment just described, and I ask to 
have it printed and lie on the table 
until, at an appropriate time, I can call 
it up for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, also, Mr. President, that the 
amendment be printed at this point in 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by Mr. 
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Morse was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 9, lines 16-18, strike the follow- 
ing: “or there are reasonable grounds to 
believe that any persons are about to en- 
gage”; and 

On page 11, lines 17-19, strike the follow- 
ing: “or there are reasonable grounds to 
believe that any person is about to engage.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as. for 
the remainder, it cannot be claimed that 
the rights to be protected from interfer- 
ence by section 1985 are not valuable. 

Indeed, who can say that without free- 
dom from “force, intimidation, and 
threats” to deter exercise of rights and 
to prevent “equal protection of the laws” 
an individual is receiving the full bene- 
fits of citizenship? 

Can we eliminate all but voting rights 
and still claim that citizens without ef- 
fective protection against conspiracies 
to use force, intimidation, and threats 
to deprive them of equal protection of the 
laws are receiving their due as free men 
and women and children? Of course 
not. 

What the Anderson-Aiken proposed 
amendment boils down to, Mr. President, 
is a proposal that not now shall full 
rights and protection be given to the 
Negro people of this country under the 
14th and 15th amendments. What it 
boils down to, Mr. President, when the 
proposal is made to strike Part III of the 
bill, is that the civil-rights bill shall not 
be a civil-rights bill, except in label only, 
because there would be eliminated from 
the bill the effective protections to the 
Negro people against conspiracies under 
section 1985 of the code. 

Oh, I know, Mr. President, this is a 
technical matter: I fully appreciate 
that the senior Senator from Oregon is 
discussing abstract legal principles, but 
precious human rights are embedded in 
those constitutional principles. What 
we have to do in some way, somehow, is 
to pull back the curtain so that the 
American people can see into this debate 
and recognize, behind the language and 
the verbiage, what we are dealing with, 
the great issue of the dignity of men, 
women, and children. 

Negroes are born, as are white men, 
in the image of the Creator; so do not 
tell me, Mr. President, now is not the 
time for action. My answer is, “The time 
is long overdue. The time has come to 
see to it that the colored people of 
America, and any other minority group 
which might be subject to the coercion, 
the duress, and the infringements of 
conspiracies, shall be protected,” 

That is the issue. I stand for their 
protection by the orderly processes of 
law. That is why I have been such a 
Stickler“ thus far in the debate for or- 
derly procedure. I am a Member of this 
body who believes in the judicial proc- 
esses and for the enforcement of civil 
rights by judicial processes. 

I think every colored man, woman, 
and child in this country should be pro- 
tected effectively from the conspiracies 
covered by section 1985. They not only 
are not now protected, but it is obvious 
that there is a concerted drive on the 
floor of the Senate to make certain they 
shall not be. That is why I want to say 
to my liberal friends, some of whom I 
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understand are inclined to go along with 
the proposal to strike a major portion 
of Part III, “You cannot protect one 
civil right unless you effectively protect 
all civil rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution.” 

Mr. President, if we select one small 
segment and call it voting rights, and 
deliberately deny by a vote in the Senate 
protection against conspiracies now 
covered by Part III, we weaken the ju- 
dicial opinions already rendered with 
regard to the other civil rights of colored 
people. 

The call of the amendment against 
which I am speaking today is a call for 
retreat on civil rights. I issue the call 
for an advance, and for the passage of 
the bill, so as to place upon the courts 
of America, through the judicial and 
legal processes available to the Attorney 
General of the United States, the clear 
obligation to breathe human liberty into 
the 14th and 15th amendments by way 
of practice instead of merely profession. 

Citizenship does not come in such 
divisible packages that we can say to 
any group that Congress will provide 
effective protection for half or one-third 
of their rights as citizens. 

The fact is that constitutional civil 
rights are really inseparable. In modus 
operandi it is difficult for me to see how 
the right to vote can be protected any- 
where if segregation, for example, pre- 
vails in public places, including voting 
places. It is the setting of the minority 
group to one side that is a vital part of 
the denial of constitutional civil rights, 
because such a physical discrimination 
breeds practices and administrative pro- 
cedures that vitiate the exercise of the 
right to vote. 

Will racial discrimination prevail in 
administering the voting places? Will it 
carry over into poll judges, ballot clerks, 
and the rest of the voting procedures? 

Right-to-vote legislation sounds good. 
It has political sex appeal for all those 
who want to do some political mating, 
but I fear it will be productive only of 
sterility unless we breathe into it the 
very life of nondiscrimination in schools, 
in the use of public places, in public em- 
ployment, in transportation, and all the 
rest of the areas of present denial of 
first-class citizenship to colored people 
everywhere in the United States. 

Let me repeat, I am making no criti- 
cism of practices in the South any more 
than I am of practices in the North, 
where discrimination also exists. I 
would stress that there is, to a degree, 
a serious false assumption in the argu- 
ment of those who want to limit this 
bill to just a so-called right-to-vote bill 
when they seek to leave the impression 
that all that needs to be done is to give 
the Negro the ballot, and the abuses and 
denial of civil rights will vanish. 

In my opinion, that is so much non- 
sense. He cannot vote himself civil 
rights. In most of the communities 
where his civil rights are denied either he 
is in the minority or local practices are 
such that fear and economic pressures 
and a whole constellation of practices 
keep him a second-class citizen. He 
would still, even if he had the temerity 
to stand up under a segregated system 
and exercise his right to vote, make very 
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little impression through his ballot in 
changing the local system. George Mc- 
Millan brings that out very well in his 
article, to which I have previously re- 
ferred. 

What we must face up to in this his- 
toric debate is that we have no right to 
authorize legislatively an installment- 
plan system of civil rights to the Ameri- 
can Negro. All the American Negro is 
saying to us—and we have to answer for 
him by way of rebuttal no matter how 
much verbalism is used to becloud—I say, 
all the American Negro is asking for is 
the constitutional right to move and have 
his being within our society as an equal 
before the law and under the law. 

That is what I mean by first-class 
citizenship. It carries with it the right 
to have his home and raise his family, 
go to church, send his children to school, 
attend public places, and participate in 
governmental activities on a footing of 
equality with the rest of us. 

What is wrong with that? Why so 
much excitement about it? 

I do not ask these basic questions un- 
aware of the social mores, community 
customs, and historic background of 
large numbers of my white fellow Ameri- 
cans; but I say to them that I am deeply 
convinced that now—today—July 1957, 
is the time for all forward-looking Amer- 
icans to recognize the inevitable. 

I cannot accept the arguments of the 
proponents of a narrow, limited, divert- 
ing, right-to-vote bill—eventually, yes, 
but not now. To them I reply—if cven- 
tually, why not now? 

I have listened in vain for any argu- 
ment in support of denial of full civil 
rights now on any other grounds than a 
willingness to pass on to our children 
and grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren these social, economic, political, and 
constitutional problems because we are 
not willing or ready to face up to it. 

Shame on us, I say. We are made of 
sterner stuff. We are the beneficiaries 
of the greatest system of free education 
in the world. On the average, we are 
the most enlightened people in the world. 
The history of the future is pressing 
down upon us with foreseeable lessons 
and inevitable events that will surely 
come to pass in a series of alternatives 
depending upon the course of action we 
follow in our generation. 

We cannot justify morally, or on any 
other grounds, passing the buck on the 
civil-rights issue to our children’s chil- 
dren. 

For 3 years now the Supreme Court, 
supported by one local Federal judge 
after another in one southern commu- 
nity after another, has sustained the 
constitutional right of Negroes to non- 
segregation in the publie schools. The 
proposal of some of my colleagues to 
limit this legislation to a so-called right- 
to-vote bill will be interpreted across the 
Nation—no matter how they verbally 
clothe it—as a failure on the part of the 
Congress of the United States to give its 
support to that great emancipation proc- 
lamation consonant with the Constitu- 
tion and to carry out the constitutional 
mandate of the United States Supreme 
Court, in the great education cases. 

As politicians, are we really afraid to 
stand up to the ballot box ourselves? 
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As politicians, do we really want to say 
to our voters: “We are for civil rights in 
theory, but in practice we are only for 
letting nonwhite people have a little bite 
of it at a time”? 

No, we cannot evade our moral obliga- 
tions and be content with a civil-rights 
bill that has little more than its name. 
The elimination of Part ITI would leave 
the bill all but an empty shell. 

I have always said, and repeat today, 
that I am not an overnighter in the ad- 
vocacy of reforms for America’s racial 
problem, neither am I a retreatist. This 
is no time in the Senate of the United 
States or throughout America to issue 
commands for civil-rights retreat, I care 
not how eminent the general who issues 
the order, even though he may occupy 
the White House. Neither is it the time 
to mark time. It is time to march for- 
ward toward the goal of social, economic, 
and political equality for all Americans, 
irrespective of the color of their skins. 

However, this forward movement must 
be orderly, constitutionally lawful, de- 
void of carpetbagging and strong-armed 
tactics. It must be based upon appeals 
to reason and the instinctive sense of all 
patriotic Americans to fair play and 
moral justice. It must be strengthened 
by a determination on the part of the 
Federal Government to enforce Federal 
rights by fair procedures that will guar- 
antee a heritage of Government by law. 
It must be buttressed by a determination 
to maintain the integrity of our Federal 
judicial system which, subject only to 
check by constitutional amendment, is 
not only the receptacle but the guardian 
of the constitutional rights of every 
American, irrespective of the color of his 
skin. 

Mr. President, having mentioned the 
check upon the courts, I ask unanimous 
consent that there may be printed at 
this point in my remarks article V of the 
Constitution, which sets forth the con- 
stitutional procedure for amending the 
Constitution. 

There being no objection, article V of 
the Constitution was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recor, as follows: 

ARTICLE V 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds 
of the several States, shall call a convention 
for proposing amendments, which, in either 
case, shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States, or by conventions in 
three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress: Provided, That no amendment 
which may be made prior to the year 1808 
shall in any manner affect the first and 
fourth clauses in the ninth section of the 
first article, and that no State without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, speaking 
most respectfully, I suggest to those who 
think this is not the time to carry out 
the meaning of the 14th and 15th 
amendments, that they propose a con- 
stitutional amendment denying the 
rights of human liberty which those 
amendments provide, and then let them 
see what will happen. 
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Reference has been made to submit- 
ting this matter to referendum. A form 
of referendum procedure exists in the 
Constitution. It is by way of consti- 
tutional amendment. Let those who 
wish to deny first-class citizenship to 
American Negroes propose a constitu- 
tional amendment which would make it 
the constitutional law that there shall 
not be freedom from discrimination in 
the schools of America, on the trans- 
portation systems of America, and in 
every place where today we know rank 
discrimination exists. 

A referendum procedure is provided. 
Our constitutional fathers had the fore- 
sight to write into the organic law the 
procedure for constitutional change. 

We know the answer to my proposal. 
We know that any spokesman for segre- 
gation who sought to carry on a nation- 
wide program for a constitutional 
amendment constitutionalizing segrega- 
tion would not get very far. 

Therefore, I have not been greatly 
moved by the referendum argument. I 
believe we ought to stand by the pro- 
cedures of the organic law, the Consti- 
tution itself. 

THE COURTS—DEFENDERS OF LIBERTY AND 

CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 

Neither have I been moved in the 
slightest by comments during the de- 
bate which would seek to leave the im- 
pression that we cannot trust the courts. 
As a lawyer I am deeply convinced that 
the preservation of human liberties and 
civil rights are more dependent upon the 
courts functioning under the Constitu- 
tion, with the checks upon the courts 
provided by the Constitution, than upon 
any other kind of procedure. 

Therefore, not one word shall I utter 
in this historic debate, which will be 
read by my descendants, which will in 
the slightest degree imply that the senior 
Senator from Oregon does not have 
complete faith in the great Anglo-Saxon 
system of jurisprudence, written indeli- 
bly and emblazoned in the Constitution 
for the protection of the very rights in 
defense of which I raise my voice today. 

As a Legislature we owe it to the courts 
to give them the legislative implementa- 
tion necessary to carry out the adminis- 
tration and effectuation of those rights. 

Part III, I respectfully submit, goes a 
long way toward accomplishing it. Yet 
the proposal is to strike out the heart of 
Part III. If we strike it out—again I 
say this most respectfully—we strike at 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in effect, We help those who would use 
the argument that Congress, as indi- 
cated by the action it took on Part III, 
was not ready for the legal carrying out, 
by judicial processes, of the decision 
of the Supreme Court on the school 
problem. 

I wish to stress that point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the floor of the Senate, as I 
have in the cloakrooms, because there 
have been those among my colleagues 
who do not share my view on the impor- 
tance of retaining Part III. They are 
overlooking the fact that if they succeed 
in striking Part III, they will set back 
the day when the schools of America will 
be nonsegregated. Until they are non- 
segregated, we cannot say to the rest of 
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the world that first-class citizenship pre- 
vails in America; any more than we can 
say to the rest of the world, that first- 
class citizenship prevails in America un- 
less we bring an end to the denial of 
civil rights in other fields of behavior in 
our body politic, and until we end the 
discriminations which cannot be recon- 
ciled with the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments. 

The great guardian of the Constitu- 
tion, the legal interpreter of the Consti- 
tution, is the Supreme Court, which is 
coordinate and coequal with Congress 
and the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

In my judgment, we have no right to 
follow a course of action in the Senate 
which can possibly be subject to the his- 
toric interpretation that this Congress 
was not ready and willing to provide pro- 
cedural implementation to carry out the 
Supreme Court decision on the segrega- 
tion issue. 

This is no time to substitute legal 
forms for substantive legal rights. This 
is no time for legislative sleight of hand 
which seems to give a needed civil right 
protection in one hand only to snatch it 
away with an emasculating dilatory pro- 
cedural tactic. This is no time to offer 
the colored people of America a plausible 
fine sounding slogan called The Right 
to Vote, only to find it an empty shell 
with its original germinal yolk removed 
and inert distilled water substituted. 

Let us never forget that the basic 
cause of our civil rights problem is to be 
found in the hearts and attitudes of peo- 
ple, spelled out in their prejudices. 
Likewise, let us never forget that one of 
the great strengths of our system of gov- 
ernment by law is to be found in the pro- 
tections which our constitutional fore- 
fathers wrote into the Constitution to 
protect not only minority groups from 
the prejudices of the majority, but to 
protect the majority itself from its own 
prejudices. This maxim that we be- 
speak so frequently about our Govern- 
ment being a Government of laws and 
not of men would soon become meaning- 
less if there had not been built into the 
foundations of our constitutional system 
great procedural checks that frequently 
have protected the majority from self- 
destruction so far as maintaining the 
precious rights of self-government is 
concerned. 

It does not follow that under our sys- 
tem of representative government, under 
all circumstances and in respect to all 
issues, the will of the majority is to pre- 
vail. Theoretically, after all procedural 
checks with their time-consuming guar- 
antees for sober refiection and public 
discussion have been carried out, a ma- 
jority of the American people, acting 
through the constitutional amendment 
procedure, could deny under the Con- 
stitution equality of rights to some one 
or more minority groups based upon 
race, color, or creed. But, as I have al- 
ready pointed out, each one of us knows 
that to argue the probability of such a 
constitutional amendment would be pure 
fantasy. Thus, we are confronted in this 
historic debate with the situation on the 
one hand where there is common agree- 
ment that the American people would 
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never adopt a constitutional amendment 
legalizing the beliefs of anti-civil rights 
by way of constitutional amendment. 

On the other hand, we are confronted 
with the fact that equality of constitu- 
tional civil rights is being denied to mil- 
lions of our fellow Americans and pro- 
posals are being made in this debate to 
weaken and circumvent the arm of the 
Federal Government that has the con- 
stitutional duty to enforce the protec- 
tion of those civil rights. 

I realize that it is easy for those of us in 
the legislative branch of the Government 
to victimize ourselves by yielding to the 
temptation of assuming that civil rights 
are for legislative determination; but 
they are not. In a very real sense, Con- 
gress does not and cannot through legis- 
lation create civil rights, as that term 
should be used in its constitutional 
sense. Those rights as now existing, as 
I have previously implied, can change 
only by constitutional amendment. I 
say respectfully that those among us who 
would deny those rights by massive re- 
sistance on the part of the people of 
a community should not be aided and 
abetted by attempted legislative escape 
exits, but should be asked to propose 
constitutional amendments calling upon 
the American people as a whole, through 
the amendment procedures of the Con- 
stitution, to sanctify legally their racial 
biases and desires for legal discrimina- 
tion based upon race, color, or creed. 

We all know what would happen to 
any such proposal for constitutional 
amendment. Yet at the heart of. the 
great civil rights issue involved in this 
historic debate is the fallacious assump- 
tion on the part of many that the deter- 
mination of an individual's civil rights 
under our constitutional representative 
form of government falls within the pur- 
view and jurisdiction of the Congress. I 
deny it. 

We can enact legislation setting up 
fair and reasonable and constitutional 
procedures for administering through 
governmental processes civil rights, but 
we cannot by legislation deny equality of 
civil rights; neither, in my opinion, 
should we attempt to legislate proce- 
dures which would permit groups of 
citizens to take the law into their own 
hands by rendering verdicts or official 
judgments that can, through the form 
of considering the violation of a court 
decree in a civil rights case by a given 
individual, circumvent or deny those 
rights in substance and fact. 


THE INJUNCTION ISSUE 


The opponents of the bill and those 
who advocate the elimination of Part 
III raise serious objection to the use of 
injunctions, preliminary injunctions, 
and temporary restraining orders which 
would be an additional means for the 
enforcement of existing law. The same 
issue is raised in regard to Part IV, deal- 
ing with the protection of voting rights. 

Parenthetically, it should be pointed 
out that the rights for which Part III 
would provide additional protection in- 
clude other political activity preliminary 
to voting, which cannot be separated if 
voting rights themselves are to be mean- 
ingful. Advocacy of candidates is quite 
as important as voting. Why should a 
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potential voter not also be secured in his 
right to advocate and oppose candidates? 
Such a separation is unthinkable. 

CIVIL REMEDIES 


The present remedy for violations 
dealt with in Part III of the bill is a suit 
for damages, The present sanction for 
violation of voting rights, dealt with in 
Part IV, is fine and/or imprisonment as 
a result of a criminal trial. 

The law has made steady progress 
toward remedial and preventive court 
action as opposed to penal action and 
damages, 

It is nothing new in our laws to pro- 
vide remedial process as a parallel or al- 
ternative remedy to damages or jail sen- 
tence and fine. That is the scheme of 
the antitrust laws, the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, several provisions of the Secu- 
rities Act, and many, many other 
Federal statutes. 

Civil remedial action has proved to be 
far preferable to punitive action either 
by way of sentence, fine, or damages. 
Lawyers among us will recall the long 
legal antitrust battle in the American 
Tobacco case. After the Government 
was successful, its legal victory was 
found hollow indeed. The criminal fine 
imposed was all but useless, and the 
statute prevented an affirmative remedy 
by mandatory decree for the defendants 
to divest themselves of their monopoly 
control. 

The modern trend of our laws is to 
seek beneficial action or the prevention 
of continued antisocial conduct. It does 
not seek victims for a vengeful govern- 
ment. 

So much has been said of injunction 
that it has been all but overlooked that 
the proposed provisions would enable 
the issuance of mandatory decrees after 
full trial on the merits. Such orders are 
presently enforcible by contempt ac- 
tion for violations of the statutes. 

Under the National Labor Relations 
Act, orders are enforcible by court de- 
cree after an administrative trial on the 
merits. Orders of the Federal Trade 
Commission are similarly enforcible. 

There are other major agencies which 
conduct administrative hearings, with 
only limited court review and enforce- 
ment. Those orders are subject to en- 
forcement by contempt proceedings. 

Many Federal agencies have such pow- 
er, and those procedures have been held 
repeatedly to meet the test of due proc- 
ess although there is no court trial of the 
issues of fact. The bill in both Parts III 
and IV would require a full adversary 
hearing on the facts and law in court 
prior to final order. 

The question has been raised in the 
course of the debate whether the bill 
would provide due process. I submit 
that the procedural precedents which I 
have just cited, and the court decisions 
sustaining the actions of those proce- 
dures, leave no room for legal doubt that 
the bill provides procedures which meet 
the test of due process of law. 

But let us turn to the impressive and 
disturbing arguments employed by the 
opponents of the bill in their attack 
upon the injunctive provisions of both 
Parts III and IV. 
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COMPARISON WITH LABOR INJUNCTIONS 


They argue with vigor and some initial 
persuasiveness that the bill would revive 
the shameful abuses of the injunctive 
power which led to the enactment of, 
first, certain provisions of the Clayton 
Act in 1914 and thereafter to the Norris- 
La Guardia Act in 1932. 

Our colleagues cite to us the argu- 
ments of great liberals such as Norris, 
Walsh, and Borah. They are names to 
conjure with. 

The labor injunction, and the history 
of its abuse are subjects with which I 
can claim some familiarity. As dean of 
the University of Oregon Law School, I 
taught a course in administrative law 
and legislation which included an analy- 
sis of the law of labor injunctions. A 
major part of my experience as a law- 
yer and arbitrator concerned labor con- 
troversies. My work in the Senate as a 
member of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare has included active par- 
ticipation in the committee’s considera- 
tion of both the Taft-Hartley Act and 
the 1949 proposals for its revision. 
Chief among the controversies involving 
both measures were the employment and 
procedures of injunctions. 

The opponents argue that the labor 
injunction and the present proposals are 
analogous, and that the abuses of the 
former can be renewed if we enact the 
injunction provisions of the pending bill. 

Mr. President, argument by analogy 
is a useful tool. It is a favorite device 
of the legal advocate. Analogies, how- 
ever, are no better than the similarities 
of the things compared. Is employment 
of the injunction in a labor dispute anal- 
ogous to its possible use in a case in- 
volving denial of the rights of citizen- 
ship by official action or by the con- 
spiracy of private persons? 

In the first place, a labor dispute in- 
volves opposing parties in interest to an 
economic controversy. An employer 
and a union, in a strike or boycott situa- 
tion, have competing interests—usually 
economic, but sometimes a step removed 
from direct economic interest, such as in 
a dispute over the justification for dis- 
missals or promotions of individuals. 
These, too, are economic, even if once 
removed. 

Is that the case in a civil-rights con- 
troversy? First, let us consider denial 
by a local official of the right to remain 
registered to vote. Are the competing 
interests similar to those in a labor dis- 
pute? Clearly, the interests of the local 
official are not the same as those of an 
employer or employees. The local gov- 
ernment official, if he is honest, does not 
have any economic stake in the problem. 

What is the economic interest of a 
local official in the removal of Negroes 
from a jury list? He has none. What 
is the economic interest of a sheriff who 
refuses to protect a Negro prisoner or 
the sanctity of the deliberations of a 
jury? He has none. 

Can it be said that a conspiracy of 
private citizens presents a different set 
of rights or interests? Search as I might 
for a distinction, I cannot imagine what 
substantial interest, let alone direct eco- 
nomic interest, such conspirators could 
have. 
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A civil-rights case is not a private suit 
between private individuals. Rather, it 
is a proceeding to determine the rights 
of individuals and groups under the Con- 
stitution and the laws enacted for the 
enforcement of the major amendments. 
It is, in effect, a proceeding in which the 
public—yes, the Republic—has a vital 
interest. 

In such cases, as in many other fields 
of public interest, the Federal Govern- 
ment is at least a party in interest, and 
can appropriately be the plaintiff. What 
of the defendants? They have no direct 
economic stake in the outcome. They 
may be public officials whose conduct is 
called into question. They may be 
groups who are alleged to attempt some 
denial of constitutional guaranties or 
legislation in aid of the 14th amend- 
ment. They are alleged interlopers in 
the constitutional process—not indi- 
viduals whose own rights are directly in- 
volved, for what right can a man have 
in denying another his constitutional 
due? This is not to say that he does not 
have rights as a defendant. I only con- 
tend that his stake is quite different from 
that of a conventional defendant in a 
conventional court proceeding. 

So it would follow that the conse- 
quences of a temporary restraining order 
or a preliminary injunction—which can 
only prevent change from the status 
quo—are not the same in a labor dispute 
and in an action of an official who would 
depart from existing situations and 
practices which threaten the civil rights 
of an individual. 

Let me point out that the permanent 
injunction will be had, if at all, only 
after a full trial on the merits. The in- 
terest of the official or alleged conspira- 
tors in being right as a matter of law 
can finally be vindicated in a trial on the 
merits. 

The crucial difference between the 
subjects covered by the bill and the labor 
injunction is that the temporary re- 
straining orders and temporary injunc- 
tions are, in fact and experience, dis- 
positive of the contest between the em- 
ployer and the union. 

Mr, President, I consider the point I 
have just made to be of vital significance 
in connection with the important dis- 
tinction between an injunction in a 
labor-dispute case and an injunction in 
a civil-rights case. 

The organizational picketing cam- 
paign, strike, or boycott is an economic 
weapon of last resort. When they are 
denied the union, the union loses much 
of its leverage, particularly in the organi- 
zational campaign or the first phases of 
bargaining by a newly recognized union. 
It was in these situations that the in- 
junction was most abused before 1932. 
In the strike and boycott situation, the 
time element can be a crucial factor. 

Frankfurter and Greene, in the classic 
work on the subject The Labor Injunc- 
tion, emphasize this fact in their final 
chapter, under the heading “Conclu- 
sions,” pages 200-201, as follows: 

The preliminary proceedings, in other 
words, make the issue of final relief a prac- 
tical nullity. Undoubtedly, the law is here 


confronted with a very perplexing situation. 
Where the plaintiff on the surface presents 
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a meritorious case, he should not be e 

to the peril of irreparable damage before the 
court can make available to him its slower, 
though much more scrutinizing, processes of 
factfinding. This form of relief presents no 
difficulty when the temporary suspension of 
defendant's activities results in no very great 
damage to him, at least no damage that can- 
not be adequately compensated by money, 
security for which is provided by plaintiff's 
bond. In labor cases, however, complicating 
factors enter. The injunction cannot pre- 
serve the so-called status quo; the situation 
does not remain in equilibrium awaiting 
judgment upon full knowledge. The suspen- 
sion of activities affects only the strikers; 
the employer resumes his efforts to defeat 
the strike, and resumes them free from the 
interdicted interferences. Moreover, the 
suspension of strike activities, even tempo- 
rarily, may defeat the strike for practical 
purposes and foredoom its resumption, even 
if the injunction is later lifted. 


Mr. President, I stress the point that 
in the entire field of labor relations it 
is elementary that time is of the es- 
sence. But the timing of court orders 
is not of the essence in these civil- 
rights-injunction cases—for reasons 
which I shall point out soon. 

However, as the history of the labor- 
injunction fight shows, what was hap- 
pening was that the temporary injunc- 
tion—ex parte in many, many in- 
stances—ended the strike. It amounted, 
in fact, to a decree in favor of the em- 
ployer, without a trial on the merits. 
That is what disturbed great liberals 
who have been cited during this historic 
debate—great liberals of past decades, 
the imprint of whose records greatly in- 
fluences still the Members of the Senate, 
and, Mr. President, will continue to do 
so for the life of the Senate. 

I respectfully submit that the argu- 
ment by analogy that is being used by 
those who would strike Part III from the 
bill and by those who argue that a jury- 
trial provision should be written into the 
bill in respect to civil-rights cases is an 
argument by false analogy. The fact 
situations are substantially different. As 
I have pointed out, a labor case is be- 
tween private parties. A civil-rights 
case might be described as one between 
an alleged offending Government of- 
ficial or conspirators and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. So there is 
quite a difference. 

Second, Mr. President, the labor-in- 
junction cases in most instances are dis- 
positive; they dispose of the case, to ail 
intents and purposes. In case after 
case, they broke the back of the union. 
The hearing was ex parte. Was there 
a trial on the merits, Mr. President? 
There was none in the usual case. 

But, under Part III and Part IV of 
the pending bill, trial on the merits is 
assured. In the case of a trial on the 
merits, time is not of the essence. If 
it is believed the lower court is wrong 
on the law, we “go upstairs,” as we law- 
yers say, to an appellate court, and 
finally to the constitutional citadel itself 
across the plaza, on the facade of which, 
as I have said, is emblazoned the great 
hope and ideal of freemen, “Equal Jus- 
tice Under Law”’—which means, Mr. 
President, in part, equality of constitu- 
tional rights. Who should determine 
the existence or denial of those rights? 
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The courts. So, as a constitutional lib- 
eral, Mr. President, whose political phi- 
losophy has unquestionably been greatly 
influenced by the great liberals of a prior 
age whose names have been mentioned 
in this debate, I wish to say that to 
quote them on labor injunction does not 
justify the inference that they would in- 
sist on jury trials-in the field of civil 
rights. 

T should like to hear Borah, La Fol- 
lette, Norris, and Hiram Johnson. I 
should like to see that galaxy of great 
constitutional liberals, whose names 
have been used in this debate in connec- 
tion with labor injunctions, walk on the 
floor of the Senate and discuss the pro- 
cedure which should be followed in pro- 
tecting the constitutional rights of all 
men and women in this country under 
the 14th and the 15th amendments. 

I do not purport to prophesy what the 
exact tenor of their speeches would be, 
My. President, but I do purport to say 
it is presumptuous to assert they would 
argue for jury trial in civil-rights cases. 
T do not know of, and I have yet to find, 
a quotation or a citation in any of the 
statements or writings by any of those 
Senators, that is a statement, as we law- 
vers say, on the nose” with respect to 
‘the issue now before the Senate; but 
I do know from their writings that they 
were great constitutionalists. 

I completely agree, for the reasons I 
have set forth, with their position on the 
question of trial by jury in private ac- 
tions between unions and employers, in 
injunction cases where preliminary or- 
ders were dispositive of the cases; where 
ex parte proceedings were the rule and 
not the exception and the temporary or 
preliminary orders were breaking the 
back of the free labor movement in 
America. 

I said earlier in my speech, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I have great confidence and 
faith in the judicial process, and I now 
write indelibly into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record this sentence: I am perfectly 
willing to have the courts of America, 
with final appeal to the Supreme Court, 
determine the constitutional rights of 
American citizens in civil-rights cases. 
I happen to believe, that only through 
the exercise of such judicial process can 
there be a complete guaranty that con- 
stitutional rights will be protected. 

Note, Mr. President, that Greene and 
Frankfurter, in their great book The 

Labor Injunction, not only emphasize 
the time factor, but declare it to be the 
special consideration in labor disputes 
differentiating them from other contro- 
versies. 

Objective evidence supports the con- 
clusion that temporary restraining or- 
ders and preliminary injunctions are 
dispositive in labor disputes. Frank- 
furter and Greene reported: “Most of 
the decrees are never appealed.” State 
Court Injunctions, 81st Congress, Second 
session, Document No. 7, dealing with 
recent experience on the labor injunction 
field, shows that this pattern remains. 
It should be borne in mind that only 
final trial court orders are appealable, 
and most labor injunctions do not reach 
that stage. Even when they do, the 
effect of reversal or modification is 
Slight in this special area. 
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The time element may be important 
in some civil-rights cases for the purpose 
of maintaining the status quo by tem- 
porary restraining order and preliminary 
injunction. But, the final, permanent 
result is of far greater import in civil- 
rights cases, at least as compared with 
labor cases. 

Take the example of an attempt to 
prevent registered Negroes from voting. 
If a court order is issued to prevent re- 
moval, they could vote under challenge, 
and the final effect of their votes would 
be determined by the final outcome of 
a trial on the merits or an appeal. An 
expedited procedure is provided by rule 
65 of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure. 

It may be asked: If the time consid- 
erations are different in a labor dispute 
and a civil-rights case, what is the need 
of an injunction? 

All I have argued to this point is that 
a preliminary injunction in a labor dis- 
pute can effectively determine the out- 
come, and hence renders ineffective later 
proceedings. 

In a civil-rights case, a permanent in- 
junction after a full trial is the deter- 
mining court action. The decree is 
remedial and far more effective than 
damages or court sentence of an offender, 
for the latter do not change the wrong 
committed and prevent its renewal. 

Preliminary injunctions and tempo- 
rary restraining orders in a civil-rights 
suit are needed to insure that the de- 
fendants will not frustrate a final decree 
by being permitted to acomplish their 
illegal purpose before a full trial is 
possible. 

As I shall demonstrate in a moment, 
the limitations upon injunctive relief be- 
fore a full trial on the merits are strin- 
gent. Such effective safeguards were not 
observed during the hey-day of the labor 
injunction for a variety of factors. To 
that aspect of the injunctive issue I now 
turn. 

PROCEDURAL ABUSES IN LABOR INJUNCTIONS 


Frankfurter and Greene described not 
only the history of the abuses of the labor 
injunction, but also the attempts to 
remedy the situation. So they observe, 
“In the earlier phases of the movement, 
labor evinced little understanding of 
how much turns on rules of procedure.” 

I say good naturedly, by way of digres- 
sion, Mr. President, that is a great les- 
son, and it needs to be repeated many 
times in the legislative process as well 
as in the field to which Frankfurter and 
Greene applied it. So much turns on 
rules of procedure. 

The great Edwin Witte, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, emphasizes this aspect 
of the problem in State Court Injunc- 
tions, already cited: 

The “abuses” which were altogether too 
prevalent in the use of injunctions in labor 
controversies at that time appear clearly 
from the provisions of the Norris-La Guardia 
Act. That act was passed by large majori- 
ties in both Houses of the Congress, com- 
manding strong support in both parties, and 
was approved by President Hoover. 

As appears clearly from the reports of the 
Congressional committees and from the de- 
bates in Congress, that act was not designed 
to prevent the issuance of injunctions in 
labor cases by the Federal courts, but to 
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prevent abuses which enabled employers, un- 
fairly, to aline the courts on their side in 
disputes with unions and operated to weaken 
the confidence of workers in the judiciary 
and the Government of the United States 
generally. 

It did this by two different methods: (1) 
It imposed procedural restrictions which 
litigants had to observe to get injunctions 
in the Federal courts in labor cases; and 
(2) it restricted the substantive content of 
the injunctions which the Federal courts 
might issue in such cases. 

Among the procedural restrictions, the 
one which was most extensively commented 
upon and which received almost unanimous 
approval was that designed to end the abuse 
of ex parte injunctive orders in labor cases. 
Ex parte orders were very unfair because 
most labor disputes are of short duration 
and it is impossible to preserve the status 
quo in such disputes. The great majority 
of injunctive orders in labor cases in the 


‘Federal (and also in the State) courts were 


issued without according the defendants any 
hearing or opportunity to present their side 
of the case. In most labor cases, the ex 
parte order was the last action taken by 
the court, the matter never coming to any 
sort of hearing. Most hearings held, more- 
over, were only arguments of counsel based 
upon the pleadings. Permanent injunc- 
tions issued after hearing witnesses in 
court, with cross-examination by the ad- 
verse party, were very unusual. To correct 
this serious abuse the Norris-La Guardia Act 
requires that in all cases in which tempo- 
rary restraining orders are issued they shall 
become void within 5 days, unless continued 
after trial in court within such period. It 
further required that even ex parte orders 
must be based upon the testimony of wit- 
nesses presented in a hearing in court. It 
also included provisions to expedite appeals 
from injunctive orders in labor cases. 


After the past 2 weeks of debate, let 
alone my 13 years in the Senate, it will 
come as no news to my colleagues that 
I repeatedly emphasize the importance 
of procedure in the protection of basic 
rights. 

So we see that a major reason for the 
abuses of the labor injunction was the 
lack of procedural due process, consist- 
ing mainly of ex parte orders, the dura- 
tion of ex parte orders, the failure of 
judges to require probative evidence, the 
failure of judges to require a strong 
showing of irreparable damage if the in- 
junction were to be denied. To Witte's 
description should be added the general 
and shotgun nature of court orders and 
the failure to make precise findings of 
fact. 

Underlying these defects was the dis- 
positive effect of injunctions in the labor 
field. 

The ease with which Federal judges 
issued labor injunctions is also inti- 
mately related to the history of equity 
doctrine in that special field. In sum- 
mary, showings of the factual elements 
prerequisite to an injunction—which did 
exist in a set of general maxims—were 
not required because the equity law on 
strikes and boycotts had erected a series 
of presumptions which were sufficient in 
the minds of judges to be tantamount 
to fact. 

Even the great Oliver Wendell Holmes 
of an early day conceded the as- 
sumed validity of certain equity pre- 
sumptions on the strike and boycott. So, 
in Plant v. Woods (176 Mass. 492 (1900) ) 
he said, of a threatened strike and boy- 
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cott for a closed shop, “I agree that the 
conduct of the defendants is actionable 
unless justified. May v. Wood (172 Mass. 
11, 14), and cases cited. I agree that 
the presence or absence of justification 
may depend upon the object of their con- 
duct, that is, upon the motive with which 
they acted.” 

In other words, even as great a judge 
as Oliver Wendell Holmes endorsed 
assumptions which placed upon defend- 
ant unions the burden of showing justi- 
fication for their conduct. This is a 
major explanation for the fact that be- 
fore 1932 judges were not exacting in 
requiring facts which would justify an 
injunction. The common attitudes of 
an earlier judicial day, based upon the 
development of this one branch of law— 
labor law—substituted assumptions and 
presumptions for a recital and at least 
prima facie proof of facts. 

This, then, is at least one explanation 
for the failure of the courts to require 
strict compliance with the procedural 
requirements of the Clayton Act limi- 
tations on labor injunctions. 

It is an explanation of the fact that 
in no other field of American law has 
there been widespread and repeated 
abuse of the injunctive power. 

PROCEDURAL PROTECTIONS AGAINST INJUNCTION 
IN FEDERAL COURTS 

Aside from the present Federal rules, 
which I shall discuss in a moment, the 
best insurance we have today is the 
widespread revulsion against labor in- 
junction abuse. That abuse has not 
spread to other fields; the reform in that 
field is itself a protection against its 
spread to other areas, especially the area 
of civil rights. 

The prejudices and presumptions 
which led to abuse of the labor injunc- 
tion are absent in the field of civil rights. 
So far as the South is concerned, the 
Federal judiciary—without exception 
white—if anything would share the sub- 
jective feelings of the dominant white 
groups. In fairness to Federal judges 
in the South, it should be said that, with 
but one or two exceptions, they have 
been impeccable in their application of 
the Supreme Court's school desegrega- 
tion decision and other similar cases. 

But we certainly know that they will 
not go overboard in the opposite direc- 
tion. That is doubly assured by the 
Senate’s confirmation power for Federal 
judges and the still undisputed prerog- 
ative of Senators to declare nominees 
to Federal office in their States person- 
ally obnoxious. Even in the early flush 
of the New Deal, Franklin Roosevelt was 
unsuccessful in attempting to change 
that practice. 

THE FEDERAL RULES OF CIVIL PROCEDURE 


The principal protection against abuse 
of the injunctive power is to be found in 
the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, 
primarily rule 65, aided by rule 52. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent that rule 65 of the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure be printed in the REC- 
ORD at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
8 in the chair). Is there objec- 

on? 
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There being no objection, the rule was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

RULE 65. INJUNCTIONS 

(a) Preliminary; notice: No preliminary 
injunction shall be issued without notice 
to the adverse party. 

(b) Temporary restraining order; notice; 
hearing; duration: No temporary restrain- 
ing order shall be granted without notice 
to the adverse party unless it clearly ap- 
pears from specific facts shown by affidavit 
or by the verified complaint that immediate 
and irreparable injury, loss, or damage will 
result to the applicant before notice can be 
served and a hearing had thereon. Every 
temporary restraining order granted without 
notice shall be indorsed with the date and 
hour of issuance; shall be filed forthwith in 
the clerk's office and entered of record; shall 
define the injury and state why it is irrep- 
arable and why the order was granted 
without notice; and shall expire by its terms 
within such time after entry, not to exceed 
10 days, as the court fixes, unless within 
the time so fixed the order, for good cause 
shown, is extended for a like period or unless 
the party against whom the order is directed 
consents that it may be extended for a 
longer period. The reasons for the exten- 
sion shall be entered of record. In case a 
temporary restraining order is granted with- 
out notice, the motion for a preliminary in- 
junction shall be set down for hearing at 
the earliest possible time and takes preced- 
ence of all matters except older matters of 
the same character; and when the motion 
comes on for hearing the party who obtained 
the temporary restraining order shall pro- 
ceed with the application for a preliminary 
injunction and, if he does not do so, the 
court shall dissolve the temporary restrain- 
ing order. On 2 days’ notice to the party 
who obtained the temporary restraining 
order without notice or on such shorter 
notice to that party as the court may pre- 
scribe, the adverse party may appear and 
move its dissolution or modification and in 
that event the court shall proceed to hear 
and determine such motion as expeditiously 
as the ends of justice require. 

(c) Security: No restraining order or pre- 
liminary injunction shall issue except upon 
the giving of security by the applicant, in 
such sum as the court deems proper, for the 
payment of such costs and damages as may 
be incurred or suffered by any party who is 
found to have been wrongfully enjoined or 
restrained. No such security shall be re- 
quired of the United States or of an officer 
or agency thereof. 

A surety upon a bond or undertaking under 
this rule submits himself to the jurisdiction 
of the court and irrevocably appoints the 
clerk of the court as his agent upon whom 
any papers affecting his liability on the bond 
or undertaking may be served. His liability 
may be enforced on motion without the 
necessity of an independent action. The 
motion and such notice of the motion as the 
court prescribes may be served on the clerk 
of the court who shall forthwith mail copies 
to the persons giving the security if their 
addresses are known. 

(da) Form and scope of injunction or re- 
straining order: Every order granting an 
injunction and every restraining order shall 
set forth the reasons for its issuance; shall 
be specific in terms; shall describe in reason- 
able detail, and not by reference to the com- 
plaint or other document, the act or acts 
sought to be restrained; and is binding only 
upon the parties to the action, their officers, 
agents, servants, employees, and attorneys, 
and upon those persons in active concert or 
participation with them who receive actual 
notice of the order by personal service or 
otherwise. 

(e) Employer and employee; interpleader; 
constitutional cases: These rules do not 
modify any statute of the United States 
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relating to temporary restraining orders and 
preliminary injunctions in actions affecting 
employer and employee; or the provisions of 
title 28, United States Code, section 2361, 
relating to preliminary injunctions in ac- 
tions of interpleader or in the nature of 
interpleader; or title 28, United States Code, 
section 2284, relating to actions required by 
act of Congress to be heard and determined 
by a district court of three judges. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, rule 52 
requires that a court must set forth with 
definiteness and particularity the find- 
ings upon which an order is based. This 
rule makes a judge think through what 
he is doing, with the knowledge that the 
findings may be scrutinized on appeal. 
As I shall shortly show, even a prelim- 
inary order is subject to collateral re- 
view in certain cases. 

What are some of the major protec- 
tions afforded by rule 65? They are: 

First. Absolute requirement of notice 
as a prerequisite to a preliminary in- 
junction. No ex parte hearing is in- 
volved. There is no such problem as the 
great liberals deplored at the time of the 
fight against labor injunctions, to which 
I have already alluded. 

In summarizing the cases, the most 
authoritative commentary, Moore’s Fed- 
eral Practice, observes “ ‘Notice’ implies a 
hearing”—(volume 7, page 1637). And 
“Notice implies an opportunity to be 
heard. Hearing requires trial of an issue 
or issues of fact. Trial of an issue of fact 
necessitates opportunity to present evi- 
dence and not by only one side of the 
controversy.” Sims v. Greene, 161 Fed. 
87, 88-89 (CA 3, 1947). In that case, 
the court also cited the findings“ re- 
quirement of rule 52 as a further basis 
for requiring a “hearing” and trial of 
facts in cases heard without a jury. 

What is the next protection of rule 65? 

Second. Requirement of notice before 
issuance of a temporary restraining order 
unless showing of “immediate or irrepa- 
rable damage” can be shown would result 
before notice served and hearing had. 

Third. Temporary restraining order 
not to exceed 10 days; can be extended 
only for good cause shown or by consent 
of defendant. 

Fourth. Expedited procedure for hear- 


ing. 

Fifth. Specifity of injunction orders. 

Sixth. Injunctions and orders binding 
only on those with actual notice. 

Thus I say that rule 65 makes clear 
that preliminary injunctions and tempo- 
rary restraining orders are extraordinary 
remedies and difficult to obtain. Rule 
65 derives from rule 73 of the Supreme 
Court’s Equity Rules of 1911. It was in- 
corporated into the Clayton Act of 1914. 
I believe I have shown why it was not 
effective before passage of the Norris- 
La Guardia Act. 

A review of the cases shows that the 
Federal courts have been exacting in re- 
quiring conformity with the rule. In- 
deed, in Sims against Greene, already 
cited, the court of appeals did not per- 
mit the district court to avoid some of 
the requirements of preliminary injunc- 
tions by repeated extensions of tempo- 
rary orders. The last few decades of ad- 
ministration of the rule should remove 
apprehensions that temporary restrain- 
ing orders and preliminary injunctions 
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will be easy to obtain and that the notice, 
hearing, duration and expedition provi- 
sions will not be vigorously enforced. 

In the course of this debate, fear argu- 
ments have been raised on the floor of 
the Senate, to the effect that the passage 
of the pending bill would bring back the 
abuses of Government by injunction, 
such as prevailed in a previous era in 
connection with labor disputes, and the 
ex parte, temporary orders of courts 
which broke the backs of labor unions. 

Mr. President, I respectfully say that 
the proponents of that argument either 
are not aware of rule 65 of the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure, supplemented 
by rule 52, or they are ignoring the pro- 
tections, which I have just enumerated, 
which in our day, in my opinion, make it 
impossible that there should be any re- 
turn to the past abuse of labor injunc- 
tions in private actions. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I announced that I 
would not yield until I had concluded my 
speech. I appreciate the fact that the 
Senator wishes to discuss a certain sub- 
ject with me, but I must be consistent 
in the position I took at the beginning 
of my speech. I shall soon be through, 
and I shall be glad to yield then. 

When reference is made in Congres- 
sional debate to Norris, La Follette, 
Borah, Hiram Johnson, and the other 
great liberals who made the historic rec- 
ord which they made at the time of the 
so-called labor-injunction fights, no 
mention is made of rule 65 or rule 52. 
So I call the argument which is ad- 
vanced a scarecrow argument. I call 
it a fear argument. I call it an argu- 
ment which has no relation to facts of 
today in the injunctive field. 

The argument makes good copy. It 
sounds plausible. The average layman 
is not a lawyer. He is not aware of the 
Federal court rules. 

That is one of the difficulties in a 
debate such as this, when the issue is 
so charged with political connotations, 
when emotions run high, when feelings 
are deep, and even when a little par- 
tisanship creeps in. Arguments are 
made which tend to leave the impres- 
sion in the minds of many that the two 
fact situations referred to in the argu- 
ment are analogous. I repeat that the 
argument by analogy which is being used 
in this debate, seeking to relate the civil- 
rights situation to the labor situation 
of years gone by, is an argument based 
upon a false analogy, and is an argu- 
ment which does not take into account, 
for example, the protections of rule 65, 
supplemented by rule 52, of the Rules 
of Federal Procedure which are binding 
upon the courts. 

Let me make perfectly clear that if 
a given lower court does not follow those 
rules, it is subject to reversal. Let me 
repeat that there must be a trial on the 
merits. We are not talking about an 
ex parte hearing. Probative evidence 
must be offered. 

Let us never forget even for a moment 
in the debate that when we are talking 
about a civil right, we are talking about 
@ constitutional right. We in the Sen- 
ate cannot determine it. As Ishall point 
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out later, a jury cannot determine it. 
We in the Senate can neither give nor 
take away a constitutional right. A 
jury can neither give nor take away a 
constitutional right. A jury can deny a 
civil right in a given case by an acquittal. 
However, the acquittal does not destroy 
the constitutional right. The acquittal 
puts the defendant in the position where 
he goes free, even though he has followed 
a course of action which has denied 
someone else the enjoyment of a consti- 
tutional right. That is being lost sight 
of in the jury trial debate. That is why I 
said earlier in my speech that the citadel 
of the protection of civil rights is not to 
be found in the Senate; it is not to be 
found in the jury box; it is not to be 
found even in the White House. It is to 
be found, in the last analysis, in final 
appeal in the temple of justice, a stone’s 
throw away from where the Senate con- 
venes, the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

That is all involved in the amendment 
to strike Part III. I wish I had the abil- 
ity so to phrase this thesis that all would 
understand. Of one thing I am sure, 
and that is that there cannot be any 
answer to the fact that it is not for the 
Senate, it is not for the jury, it is not for 
the White House to either give or take 
away a constitutional right. 

Constitutional rights are embedded in 
the organic law, for the Supreme Court 
to enunciate under the law, until the 
people, with the precious check upon the 
Supreme Court, decide to change a con- 
stitutional right or grant a new one by 
amendment. 

Thus I point out that in the case of 
permanent injunctions, full trial is 
required. 

In summary, I conclude that the 
analogy between labor injunctions and 
civil-rights injunctions is without sub- 
stance because: 

First. In labor cases the time element 
is crucial and often dispositive, while 
that is not true of civil-rights cases; 

Second. The defendant in labor cases 
has a direct economic interest and in 
civil-rights cases does not; 

Third. The equity history which led 
to injunctive abuses was peculiar to the 
labor field. 

Finally, the present protections of the 
law in matters of procedure are suffi- 
cient, are vigorously enforced, and there 
is no reason to believe that they will not 
continue to be scrupulously observed. 
ALLEGATIONS THAT POWER TO INITIATE INJUNC- 

TION SUITS CAN BE ABUSED 

It is argued that the authority the bill 
gives to the Attorney General to initiate 
injunction suits is subject to abuse. 

Official notice may be taken of the 
fact that I am no admirer of the present 
Attorney General. 

However, I point out that he can only 
initiate proceedings. Thereafter, the 
orders to be issued and judgment ren- 
dered are up to the district courts, sub- 
ject to full review. Moreover, his ac- 
tions are subject to Congressional review 
by the Judiciary Committees at any time, 
and annually by the Appropriations 
Committees. If the courts reject his 
applications for remedial orders and 
preliminary injunctions and restraining 
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orders, that will be a proper subject of 
Congressional inquiry. Repeated failure 
to win court approval will be a subject 
not only of Congressional comment, but 
press comment as well. We can be sure 
that the press will follow these cases 
closely and give them wide publicity. 

Is the grant of power so unusual as is 
contended? The fact is that United 
States attorneys today are subject to 
the directions and orders of the Attorney 
General. As prosecutors, they have the 
sole power to decide what cases shall be 
prosecuted and what cases shall not be 
prosecuted, subject only to the Attorney 
General’s supervisory authority. 

In vital civil proceedings, such as anti- 
trust suits, it is up to the Attorney Gen- 
eral whether cases shall be initiated. 

It is up to the Attorney General to 
decide what cases to which the Govern- 
ment is a party and loses shall be ap- 
pealed. 

This is in the nature of the Attorney 
General's office. It is subject to many 
legislative checks, and political checks 
which are very real and effective in a 
democratic, representative form of 
government. 

The principal check is that of the 
courts. There is no reason to believe 
that the courts can be stampeded or 
pressured into doing his will. To the 
contrary, the Attorney General will con- 
stantly be put to his proof in any case 
brought under part III or part IV of 
this bill. His burden of proof will coun- 
sel any incumbent of the office to proceed 
with care and deliberation, 

THE JURY TRIAL ISSUE 


The arguments in favor of requiring 
jury trial are based in part upon the 
suggestion that injunctions and re- 
straining orders are subject to judicial 
abuse, and hence it is dangerous to per- 
mit contempt trials without juries, 

To the extent that the injunction ar- 
gument is unsound, this part of the jury 
trial argument is also unsound. 

Further, restraining orders and pre- 
liminary injunctions are subject to col- 
lateral attack in contempt proceedings 
for the purpose of securing com- 
pliance. (“Civil contempt, which is 
remedial in nature, falls with the re- 
versal of the injunction.” 7 Moore, 
Federal Practice 1616, citing U.S. v. 
UMW, 330 U. S. 258, 294 (1847)). 

With the problem thus narrowed, let 
us turn to the law and policy of the jury 
trial issue. 

There is no claim made that in trials 
for contempt of court decrees there is 
any constitutional right to a trial by jury 
either as a matter of explicit constitu- 
tional provision or due process, 

Let us get that behind us immediately. 

I repeat that statement: There is no 
claim I have heard made during the de- 
bate that in trials for contempt of court 
decrees there is any constitutional right 
to a trial by jury either as a matter of 
explicit constitutional provision or of 
due process. 

Yet a reading of some of the articles 
in the newspapers leaves the impression 
that those of us who are opposing the 
jury trial amendment are seeking to deny 
a constitutional right to parties involved 
in a civil-rights case. 
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Such simply is not the fact, because 
there is no constitutional right to a jury 
trial in a case involving proceedings for 
contempt of a court's decree. 

Mr. Justice Cardozo held in Palko v. 
Connecticut (302 U. S. 319 (1937)): 

The right to trial by jury and the immu- 
nity from prosecution except as the result 
of an indictment may have value and impor- 
tance. Even so, they are not of the very 
essence of a scheme of ordered liberty. To 
abolish them is not to violate a “principle of 
justice so rooted in the traditions and con- 
science of our people as to be ranked as 
fundamental.” Snyder v. Massachusetts, 
supra, page 105; Brown v. Mississippi, supra, 
page 285; Hebert v. Louisiana (272 U. S. 312, 
$16), Few would be so narrow or provincial 
as to maintain that a fair and enlightened 
system of justice would be impossible with- 
out them. 


That statement by the great Cardozo, 
in my judgment, goes to the heart of this 
controversy. Are we dealing with a 
slogan “trial by jury” or a reality? I 
submit that the trial-by-jury argument 
is a slogan born of old battles and past 
conditions which are not relevant today. 

On a somewhat similar issue, I wrote, 
in 1931, when surely I did not anticipate 
this debate: 

It will be noted from table 43 that 176 
judges believe that the indictment method 
is superior to the information system be- 
cause, in their opinion, political influence 
and control are not so dominant. Many 
judges—especially those in indictment 
States—fear that it is dangerous to give one 
man, the prosecutor, practically complete 
power in the initiating of criminal prosecu- 
tions, Probably these judges are influenced 
by the historical traditions behind the grand 
jury system. Undoubtedly, in the times 
when the masses suffered from the tyrannies 
of an absolute monarchy, the accusing jury 
was truly a bulwark of liberty and a protec- 
tion for innocent. But today, under rep- 
resentative government, the argument that 
the people have much to fear from the in- 
formation system, because it gives the prose- 
cutor too much power, no longer holds good, 
and is highly tinged with emotional conno- 
tations, (A Survey of the Grand Jury Sys- 
tem, Wayne L. Morse, X Oregon Law Review, 
263-264 (1931).) 


Is this not also the case with trial by 
petit jury? I submit that it is. Let us 
read what Blackstone had to say: 

And it will hold much stronger in crim- 
inal cases, since, in time of difficulty and 
danger, more is to be apprehended from the 
violence and partiality of judges appointed 
by the Crown, in suits between the King and 
the subject, than in disputes between one 
individual and another to settle the metes 
and boundaries of private property. Our 
law, therefore, wisely placed this strong and 
twofold barrier, of a presentment and a trial 
by jury, between the liberties of the people 
and the prerogative of the Crown. 


Note, however, that Blackstone refers 
to “suits between the King and the sub- 
ject” and contests between the liberties 
of the people and the prerogatives of the 
Crown.” 

The prerogatives of the Crown involved 
far different issues from those involved 
in the action of the executive in seeking 
enforcement of the laws in its repre- 
sentative capacity. The King of Black- 
stone’s commentaries was concerned 
over his own purse and prerogatives as 
an individual, at a time of contest not 
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only with citizens, but with Parliament. 
The executive power of the United States 
has no such personal interests and stake 
in our constitutional system. The 
Executive serves for a fixed term and is 
subject to checks and balances unknown 
in Blackstone’s day. 

The jury trial argument belongs to 
another day, another time, a wholly 
different set of problems. For the King 
was attempting to use the Court of 
Chancery and Star Chamber to force his 
will. The view took form on the basis 
of cases from which there was no effec- 
tive appeal. 

How different is the situation today. 
The appointing President is elected to a 
fixed term. The judge is subject to Sen- 
ate confirmation, impeachment, and re- 
view in the court of appeals and the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
He is subject to the limitations of rules 
65 and 52 of the Federal Code of Civil 
Procedure, which I have already dis- 
cussed. 

The Supreme Court observed in 
Michaelson v. U. S. ex rel. Chicago, St. 
P., M. and O. Ry. Co. (266 U. S. 42 
(19240): 

In criminal contempts, as in criminal 
cases, the presumption of innocence obtains. 
Proof of guilt must be beyond reasonable 
doubt and the defendant may not be com- 
pelled to be a witness against himself. (p. 
66.) 


The protections against abuse are, in- 
deed, our whole constitutional system. 
Those who insist that liberty is unsafe 
without trial by jury, cite Hamilton in 
The Federalist in support. With all due 
regard, I must observe that Hamilton’s 
excellent commentary discusses the util- 
ity, not the necessity, of trial by jury. So 
he says: 

The excellence of trial by jury in civil 
cases appears to depend on circumstances 
foreign to the preservation of liberty. (The 
Federalist, No. 83, p. 544, Modern Library 
Edition.) 


The utility of jury trial in 18th cen- 
tury England, when there were more 
than 100 capital offenses, the advantages 
of jury trial under a despotic king with 
special judges and special courts, in the 
17th century, are a far different thing 
from 20th century America operating 
under a constitutional system of checks 
and balances. 

A form of trial by jury was used, but 
did not moderate the savagery of the 
French Revolution’s reign of terror. We 
must recognize that juries, too, are sub- 
ject to passion, prejudice, and community 
pressure. It gives me pause, in this 
regard, to read in the New York Times 
of May 31, 1957, that in the Montgomery, 
Ala., trial of two white defendants on 
charges of bombing a Negro church: 

The defense appealed for a verdict that 
would “give encouragement to every white 
man, every white woman, and every white 
child in the South who is looking to you to 
preserve our sacred traditions.” 


It is only partially pertinent that the 
defendants were acquitted. The appeal 
to prejudice, the force of community 
pressure, were there, 

The selection of Federal juries is a 
pertinent factor. I cannot improve on 
the summary by the Senator from IIli- 
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nois [Mr. Dovctas] in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 10, 1957: 


Mr. Dovcras. The Knox report—and the 
famous Federal judge, John C. Knox, was 
chairman of that committee—points out that 
in many districts the practice of making 
up a jury.was substantially as follows: A 
jury commissioner, and a clerk of the court, 
are appointed, one from each party. I may 
say in that connection that in the past, and, 
to a large extent at the present time, the 
South is largely a one-party area. There is 
usually only 1 clerk and and 1 jury commis- 
sioner. 

These men, according to the Knox report, 
write to so-called “keymen” in the various 
counties and ask these keymen to suggest 
jurors. It is a little mysterious as to who 
these keymen are who are chosen to nominate 
jurors. 

Sometimes they are businessmen, and 
sometimes they are local political leaders. In 
any event, they tend, certainly in the South, 
to be white citizens. If there are any Negroes 
who are designated as “keymen” and who 
therefore are given the power to make nom- 
inations, it would be most interesting to have 
that fact established for the record. How- 
ever, my information is that in practice they 
are almost exclusively white southern busi- 
nessmen and white southern political and 
professional leaders. These are the men 
who make up the original lists. 

The list is then sent to the jury commis- 
sioner in the Federal court for that district, 
Then these commissioners make their selec- 
tions, in some cases by turning a wheel, and 
in other cases by picking the names. Very 
few Negroes, I think—certainly a very small 
proportion of Negroes—find their way onto 
the lists. Still fewer are selected for jury 
duty. Therefore, Mr. President, the juries 
which will try these contempt cases, if the 
amendment is adopted, will be carefully 
winnowed, and the Negroes of the South will 
have very little representation on them. 


Mr. President, in making those re- 
marks I think the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] pointed out 
a factual situation which those of us 
who wish to protect civil rights in the 
United States dare not ignore during this 
debate, because certainly we should not 
go through the process of making an 
empty gesture. Certainly we should not 
provide the Negroes of this country with 
merely the label of civil rights. Instead, 
we must provide them with a procedure 
which will enable the courts of the United 
States—which are the guardians of the 
constitutional rights of the citizens—to 
guarantee in practice to every citizen, 
regardless of color, his constitutional 
rights. As.I said at the beginning of my 
speech, that is the issue, and I refuse to 
retreat from it; I refuse to qualify it; I 
refuse to modify it. I insist, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that pursuant to my duty under the 
oath of office I took when I became a 
Member of this body, I must oppose 
these amendments, which in my judg- 
ment will, in effect, continue to deny to 
the colored people of America their full 
we rights, which already are long over- 

ue. 

The jury system is subject to abuses 
peculiar to it. In this case, the very sit- 
uation of local passion and the method 
of jury selection intensify the many 
drawbacks which the jury is recognized 
to have as an institution. 

A cliché of lawyers is that “prejudice 
is the 13th juror.” The currency of that 
characterization is reported by a great 
lawyer and judge, Jerome Frank, in his 
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book Courts on Trial. He also recalls 
Balzac’s definition of a “jury” as 12 men 
to decide who has the better lawyer.” 

As a lawyer, I would not say that 
juries are without their value. I want 
to make clear that I defend the jury 
system in cases of controversies be- 
tween individuals, in damage suits, and 
in other private controversies within the 
limits of publicly declared policy. But 
to enshrine the institution of the jury as 
the indispensable handmaiden of justice, 
the palladium of human rights, or the 
watchdog against tyranny is to indulge 
in legal fantasy. 

If our judicial system is to be pre- 
served, a strong case exists for the main- 
tenance of the contempt powers of the 
courts, in order to enable them to pro- 
tect their own authority to enforce the 
laws from any attempt by legislation, no 
matter how plausibly phrased, to weaken 
our court system through a jury-trial 
procedure, when it is known that some- 
times, under some circumstances, some 
juries are inclined to subordinate con- 
stitutional rights to local social, eco- 
nomic, and political attitudes and biases. 

My learned friend the junior Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY] pro- 
poses an amendment to grant jury trial 
in criminal contempt cases arising under 
the proposed act. I always hesitate to 
disagree with him on questions of law. 
But I must take issue with the speech 
he made on last Tuesday, July 16, in 
behalf of his proposal. 

A central contention underlying his 
proposal is that the bill in its present 
form would take away” the right of a 
trial by jury. He contends that because 
acts similar to those covered by the bill 
are crimes, the addition of civil remedies 
removes the existing right of trial by 
jury where contempt proceedings are in- 
stituted for violation, not of the law, but 
of the decrees of Federal courts. 

The answer to this, I have already 
given: Many statutes provide for both 
criminal and civil enforcement of the 
rights declared. 

His answer to this is that the statutes 
cited, under which there is injunctive 
relief enforceable by contempt, apply, 
not to natural persons, but only to cor- 
porations. He cites the antitrust laws 
as an example. In this connection, I 
refer to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
July 16, 1957. Yet the Goldman case 
he cites on the same page was a criminal 
contempt proceeding against individuals 
in an antitrust case. That case, U. S. v. 
Goldman (277 U. S. 229), only stands for 
the procedural proposition that a crim- 
inal contempt proceeding under the 
antitrust laws is generally subject to the 
Criminal Code. It did not involve the 
jury-trial issue. 

Mr. President, I am sure that was an 
oversight on the part of my friend, the 
Senator from Wyoming; but it is a seri- 
ous one, because much of his case is 
based upon it. I wish he were in the 
Chamber at this time, because I love him 
so. If he were present now, I would 
have a little fun with him. 

No, Mr. President; the law does not 
say that the statutes apply only to corpo- 
rations. The cases clearly show that the 
statutes apply to natural persons, as well. 
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The junior Senator from Wyoming 
also cited the case of United States ex rel. 
Chicago Ry. against Michaelson for the 
proposition that “the provision for trial 
by jury * * * is mandatory.” The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming pointed out that it 
was mandatory, but he failed to point 
out that it was in that case only because 
of the statute—not that it was manda- 
tory as a matter of right. Mr. President, 
that is very important. So again I lay 
down the proposition that trial by jury 
in criminal contempt cases under the 
antitrust laws does not exist as a matter 
of right. In the Michaelson case, there 
was a statute which required it. That is 
entirely different from a proposition 
that, someway, somehow, in this bill 
those of us who are supporting the 
court procedure by way of injunction 
are denying a basic right of jury trial. 

The Michaelson case was a private 
injunction suit in which contempt pro- 
ceedings were brought upon relation of 
the plaintiff railroad. The statute—the 
Clayton Act—provides that in private 
suits, criminal contempt proceedings 
shall be tried with a jury on the de- 
fendant’s demand, if the defendant’s 
action also constitutes a crime under 
Federal or State law. The question de- 
cided by the Court was whether such a 
legislative provision impaired the inher- 
ent rights of the inferior Federal courts. 
The Supreme Court held it did not. 

Mr. President, let me state the matter 
in somewhat different words: In that 
case, there was a statute requiring a 
jury trial in certain kinds of criminal 
contempt cases; and the issue before the 
Court was whether that statutory re- 
quirement in any way impaired the in- 
herent right of the lower Federal courts 
to protect themselves. The Court held 
that it did not. That is the only sense 
in which the jury trial issue was in- 
volved. That case had nothing whatso- 
ever to do with the broader, more gen- 
eral proposition of whether the right of 
jury trial is a mandatory right. I re- 
peat that it is not a mandatory right 
in that particular line of cases, in the 
absence of a statute requiring it. 

There is not, and never has been, a 
right of trial by jury in contempt pro- 
ceedings, either civil or criminal. Civil 
contempt is action by the court to re- 
quire compliance, and it may be purged 
by compliance. 

Criminal contempt is in aid or vindi- 
cation of the court’s authority as a court 
to punish willful disobedience. To in- 
terpose a jury between the Court and 
the defendant would be to deprive the 
courts of their historic power to pre- 
serve their own integrity. If a defend- 
ant believes a decree to be wrong, his 
remedy is appeal—not to take the law 
into his own hands. If he believes the 
act of Congress, on which the decree is 
based, is wrong, he has the right to ap- 
peal to a three-judge court to consider 
the constitutional issue. These are 
powerful and adequate safeguards. 

I respectfully submit that those who 
propose trial by jury in either civil or 
criminal contempt proceedings to which 
the United States is a party ask for what 
has not been. They ask for a procedure 
that can only serve to hamper enforce- 
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ment of the proposed measure or defeat 
it altogether. 


LIMIT OF PUNISHMENT 


I believe that there is an omission in 
the bill. It does not prescribe maximum 
penalties for criminal contempt. I shall, 
therefore, in due course, propose an 
amendment to set limits which are the 
same as for other criminal contempts, 
fine of $1,000 or 6 months in jail, or both, 
for each violation. That is the same 
formula as contained in the Clayton 
Act—title 18, United States Code, page 
402. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amend- 
ment, which I now send to the desk, be 
printed and be available at the desk 
when I am ready to call it up for further 
debate and vote, and that the amend- 
ment be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Case 
of New Jersey in the chair). The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table, and, without objection, 
will also be printed in the Recorp. 

The amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. Morse is as follows: 

At the end of the bill to add a new part 
as follows: 

PART V—LIMITATIONS ON PUNISHMENT IN 
CRIMINAL CONTEMPT PROCEEDINGS IN CIVIL 
RIGHTS CASES 
Sec. 151. Criminal contempts in civil-rights 

cases: Punishment for the willful disobedi- 

ence by any person of any lawful writ, 
process, order, rule, injunction, decree, or 
command of any district court of the United 

States or any court of the District of Colum- 

bia, under any provision of this act or any 

provision of any statute as amended by this 
act, by doing any act therein or thereby for- 
bidden, or by failing to do any act therein or 
thereby ordered, shall be by fine or imprison- 
ment, or both, but in no case shall the fine 

exceed the sum of $1,000, nor shall the im- 

prisonment exceed the term of 6 months. 

STRONG, WEAK, PUNY, PUNITIVE—WHAT KIND 

OF BILL? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, let me say the pending bill has 
been called many things, including 
“strong,” “weak,” “puny,” and “puni- 
tive.” My own choice of language would 
be “minimum.” 

For my part, what is needed is a bill to 
protect all basic civil rights. The bill in 
its complete form does no more than pro- 
vide additional, and possibly more effec- 
tive, remedies for denials of civil rights 
by officials or private conspiracies. 

In my judgment, Congress should 
adopt nothing less. 

This bill is not a panacea. It is no 
touchstone to transform society or any 
major segment of it. At best, it provides 
limited tools against denial of equal pro- 
tection of the laws and privileges and im- 
munities of citizens. 

Let us make this modest start. Let us 
not give ground to expediency. Let his- 
tory record that the Senate of the United 
States met its challenge to do justice. 
We are not called upon to enact a sweep- 
ing or radical measure. It is minimal. 
The time does not call for heroes. All 
we need is a modicum of determination. 
For my part, I can think of nothing more 
important for us to do than to stand 
fast, stand our ground, and see this bill 
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through without so-called compromises. 
If the so-called compromises succeed and 
the bill is passed, the administration and 
the majority voting for such a com- 
promised bill will perpetrate a fraud 
upon the people of the United States. 

Mr. President, I conclude on the same 
thesis that I used in the beginning of my 
speech. The time has come to breathe 
life and meaning into the 14th and 15th 
amendments. The time has come to end 
second-class citizenship in America. 
The time has come to recognize that full 
enjoyment of civil rights in America is 
jnevitable. Let us make it a reality now. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. First, I should like 
to congratulate the very able senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon for the very compre- 
hensive and scholarly statement of his 
views with respect, not only to section 
121 of part III, but with respect to the 
question of trial by jury and other mat- 
ters which he covered in his speech, 
which I was not fortunate enough to 
hear in its entirety. As always, he pre- 
sented well his side and his views of the 
question. I think, of course, he would be 
the first one to admit that there are al- 
ways two sides to any question, and that 
in nearly every instance the good Eng- 
lish language is, unfortunately, or pos- 
sibly fortunately, susceptible to two in- 
terpretations. As a matter of fact, were 
it not for the fact that different persons 
can give different interpretations to lan- 
guage which some persons believe to be 
clear and unmistakable, we would not 
have so many lawyers aS we have, nor 
would we have the great need for the 
judicial system which we have in the 
United States today. As a matter of 
fact, we in the Congress would not have 
to be continually rewriting legislation 
which we thought we had previously cor- 
rectly written at some previous session 
possibly 5 or 10 years ago. However, I 
wish to congratulate the Senator for 
making a fine statement of his views, as 
he always does. It is always a privilege 
to listen to him, and I always learn a 
great deal from his statements. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr.SMATHERS. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. I would be less than 
human if I did not appreciate his re- 
marks, coming as they do from such a 
distinguished lawyer as is the Senator 
from Florida. Let me tell him I have 
sat at his feet as a student in more than 
one debate. I shall read with great in- 
terest the speech he is about to deliver. 
I wish to apologize to him for the fact 
that I shall not be able to remain to 
hear his speech, since I am already late 
for a prior commitment. I hope he will 
not view my leaving as the slightest act 
of discourtesy on my part. Tomorrow 
morning I will demonstrate to him that 
I haye read his speech by the time I see 
him, 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I might say I have at no time ob- 
served any discourtesy on the part of 
the Senator from Oregon. Not only is 
he a great lawyer, but, as we say in the 
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South, he isa gentleman, who has always 
demonstrated the very highest level of 
courtliness and friendship. I under- 
stand perfectly that it is a late hour and 
that he must depart. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator for 
his kind remarks. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I shall be happy to 
yield to my friend, the able junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Florida for always exhibit- 
ing the qualities of courtliness which 
he has just ascribed to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. President, I intend to vote against 
the elimination of part III of H. R. 6127, 
the civil-rights bill. No such amend- 
ment is necessary, in my opinion, to 
make this a bill which can pass without 
undue delay, irreparable dissension, or 
unreasonable rancor on either side—a 
bill which is neither so weak as to consti- 
tute nothing more than a hypocritical 
political snare, nor so oppressive as to be 
unenforcible by a reasonable adminis- 
tration and judiciary and unacceptable 
to reasonable people—a bill which does 
not inflict incurable wounds on the coun- 
try, the Senate, or either political party. 

In answering the call of the roll this 
afternoon on the pending amendment, 
we are no longer concerned with the pro- 
cedural method by which this bill was 
brought before the Senate. We are con- 
cerned only with the necessity of com- 
pleting our consideration of this measure 
and returning to other critical issues that 
confront this body—and specifically with 
the merits of the pending amendment. 

Part III of H. R. 6127, as I understand 
it, creates no new civil rights, provides no 
unprecedented judicial procedures, and 
is based on no radical principles of con- 
stitutional law, but simply offers civil 
procedures as a supplement to criminal 
procedures now available. It is a mod- 
erate provision in a moderate bill, lend- 
ing itself not to fear, hatred, or ven- 
geance but to reasonable debate—as we 
have seen in this body—and to intelligent 
implementation, such as we may expect 
from any administration. 

Perhaps most important of all, the de- 
bate over part III has resulted in per- 
suading the Nation and the watchful 
world, whether correctly or not, that our 
vote this afternoon is to be an endorse- 
ment for or against the Supreme Court 
decision on school desegregation, even 
though the Attorney General has re- 
cently given his assurance that it will not 
change in any way the deliberate pace at 
which this decision is to be implemented 
by the local courts. My own endorse- 
ment of that decision, and its support in 
the State I have the honor, in part, to 
represent, has been too clear to permit 
me to cast a vote that will be interpreted 
as à repudiation of it. 

Finally, I want to remind the Senate of 
10 inherent safeguards that underlie 
part III and the entire bill, inasmuch as 
their implementation rests primarily on 
local Federal attorneys and local Federal 
judges, acting under the watchful eye of 
Congress as well as the President. These 
10 inherent safeguards which I am con- 
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fident will militate against any harsh or 
politically malicious enforcement of part 
III are as follows: 

The President, responsible to all 48 
States— 

First. May refuse to nominate, or may 
subsequently remove from office, any At- 
torney General, any new Assistant Attor- 
ney General in charge of civil rights, or 
any United States district attorney im- 
plementing this bill in the local courts. 

Second. May reverse any policy or 
plan of action which he deems unwise 
that may be determined upon by the 
above officials who are subordinate to 
him in executing the laws of the United 
States. 

Third. May refuse to nominate as a 
member of the Federal judiciary any in- 
dividual in whom he lacks confidence 
with respect to the implementation of 
the act. . 

The Federal judiciary, sworn to do im- 
partial justice and uphold the Consti- 
tution— 

First. May refuse to entertain the ac- 
tion sought by the Attorney General 
under part III or part IV of the bill, or 
to approve it after hearing the evidence, 
or to cite those in violation of it for 
contempt. : 

Second. May render null and void any 
part of this bill, its application to a par- 
ticular case, or any denial of rights flow- 
ing therefrom, on grounds of unconsti- 
tutionality. 

The Congress, ineluding in particular 
the Senate itself, which possesses the 
greatest power to check excesses in the 
administration and interpretation of 
any such law— 

First. May refuse to consent to the 
nomination of any Attorney General, 
Assistant Attorney General, or other 
Federal official whose capacity to carry 
out the intent of Congress reasonably 
and impartially is doubted. The control 
of the Congress over the appointment 
of local Federal district attorneys is par- 
ticularly great. 

Second. May refuse to consent to the 
nomination of any member of the Fed- 
eral judiciary on the same grounds. 

Third. May refuse to appropriate 
funds for the Department of Justice for 
the administration of this bill. 

Fourth. May impeach and oust any 
President, Attorney General, judge, or 
other official who, in his action under 
this measure, is unfaithful to his public 
trust. 

Fifth. May, by a simple majority in 
both Houses and at any time, enact 
amendments designed to eliminate de- 
fects and abuses arising out of the bill’s 
administration. 

In short, if we have confidence in our- 
selves, in our form of government, in 
the American people and in their chosen 
representatives, there need not be any 
fear of this bill. Only if the President, 
the Congress, and the entire judicial 
system simultaneously fail their consti- 
tutional oaths and traditional reason- 
ableness, and are upheld in that attitude 
by the people, is there any danger of 
harsh and radical treatment under this 
pill; and I, for one, am confident that 
this Nation and this people will never 
tread that path. 
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I wish to express again my apprecia- 
tion to the Senator from Florida for his 
courtesy in yielding to me. I yield back 
to him the floor. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I am 
happy to have yielded to my good friend, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Massachusetts. I was a little alarmed 
at first, when I did yield, believing that 
his request for 5 minutes might have 
been a senatorial 5 minutes rather than 
a Longines 5 minutes. But the Senator 
from Massachusetts, as always, is ac- 
curate and fair. I am glad he took only 
5 minutes. 

I am sorry, of course, the Senator had 
to make the particular announcement 
he had to make, but I understand that. 
I, of course, do not agree with him, but 
I respect his right to arrive at any con- 
clusion which he sees fit. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, I am 
proud of the Senate thus far in this de- 
bate on the so-called civil-rights bill, for 
it has been conducted on a plane in keep- 
ing with the best traditions of this great 
deliberative body. 

I have listened attentively to the dis- 
cussion both in support of and in op- 
position to the measure. I have also 
conducted my own independent study 
and examination of the various pro- 
visions of the bill, in the light of what has 
been said up to now. 

I have limited my participation of the 
debate thus far to questioning the vari- 
ous opponents and proponents, but at 
this time I desire to go a bit further and 
to discuss briefly some of the provisions 
of this proposal. In doing so I shall en- 
deavor to uphold the high plane of rea- 
sonableness and responsibility which my 
colleagues have thus far established. 

I speak not only as a Member proud 
of this great body—one privileged to 
serve a great Southern State—but also 
as a lawyer, a former assistant United 
States attorney, whose training, whose 
education, and whose experience have 
been devoted to the protection of justice, 
under law, for all men. 

Preliminarily, therefore, let me say 
that as a lawyer, I am constrained to 
characterize the pending measure in its 
present form as a most insidious piece 
of legislation. It reminds me of an ice- 
berg. I think it could well be referred 
to as iceberg legislation. Ten percent 
of it is seen, that part of which is out 
of the water, but 90 percent of it is 
hidden, and that part is ominous and 
foreboding, and obviously very danger- 
ous to the unwary. 

Tonight I propose to confine my re- 
marks to an analysis and a discussion 
of section 121 of part III of the bill, for 
the Anderson-Aiken-Case of South Da- 
kota amendment proposes to strike out 
section 121 of part III, and indeed that 
should be done. 

I would be presumptuous indeed if I 
were to imagine that one could improve 
upon the brilliant analysis of this sec- 
tion of the bill which was made by the 
very distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RusskLLI. His was a mas- 
terful dissectional analysis. It was filled 
with truths, and great truths, such as 
bear repetition. 
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We have already witnessed the fruits 
springing from the seeds of truth and 
wisdom which the Senator from Georgia 
Mr. RusszLLI, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], and other Sena- 
tors have implanted here. Because of 
their sincerity and their ability to in- 
form this body and the public of the 
dangerous contents of the pending pro- 
posal, light has already, to some extent, 
dawned, 

The able minority leader, the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOwWLAND]J, joined 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], following those discussions, 
submitted an amendment which was, on 
yesterday, unanimously adopted by the 
Senate. The amendment was designed, 
of course, to cure one of the latent evils 
which had been revealed by the discus- 
sion, namely, the use of armed forces 
to enforce judicial process that could be 
obtained by the Attorney General under 
the powers which he seeks in this bill. 
Both of these distinguished Members are, 
of course, dedicated advocates of the 
pending measure, and both endorsed the 
bill in its original form. In so doing 
they were echoing a similar endorsement 
by the President of the United States 
himself, who termed the bill a reasonable 
and moderate measure. Yet every 
single Senator voting on the amendment 
yesterday admitted by his vote that this 
bill contained dangerous and unwar- 
ranted provisions and that it was not a 
moderate measure in any form, but that 
it had to be changed. 

Mr. President, if the President of the 
United States could err so grievously, 
without malice, it is not difficult to un- 
derstand how so many others can so 
easily go astray. 

Because the expected occurrence of 
incidents such as these, I voted against 
placing this bill on the Senate Calendar 
without its first going through the usual 
committee process. I still feel that we 
will live to regret the day we bypassed 
the established committee procedure in 
the case of proposed legislation of such 
magnitude, solely for the purpose of 
political expediency. 

The Knowland-Humphrey amendment 
recognized that the measure contained 
at least one iniquitous provision in part 
III, and it recognized it was completely 
obnoxious to decent men and women in 
every part of America. I have no doubt 
that as the debate continues the Sena- 
tors I have mentioned, and other Sena- 
tors, will be moved to eliminate the many 
other assaults upon settled concepts of 
American jurisprudence and_ justice 
which yet remain as iceberg provisions 
in the pending measure. 

Three great Senators have already 
seen the basic evils inherent in section 
121 of part III of this proposal; namely, 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the equally 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
Mr. AIKEN], and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 
They have proposed an amendment 
which would strike all of part III of the 
bill, because they can see in no part of it 
any good. I urge support of this amend- 
ment upon all Members of this body, for 
reasons which I shall now set forth. 
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Section 121 of part III of the proposed 
legislation would add two paragraphs to 
the three paragraphs which are now con- 
tained in section 1980 of the Revised 
Statutes—title 42, United States Code, 
section 1985. The fourth paragraph 
which would be added confers upon the 
Attorney General the authority to insti- 
tute a civil action or other proper pro- 
ceeding for preventive relief, including 
injunctive relief for the United States, 
whenever any persons have engaged, or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that any persons are about to engage in 
any acts or practices which would give 
rise to a cause of action set forth in 
paragraph 1, 2, or 3 of section 1985. 

The fifth paragraph that would be 
added by this bill confers jurisdiction 
on the district courts of the United 
States of proceedings instituted by the 
Attorney General without regard as to 
whether the party aggrieved shall have 
exhausted any administrative or other 
remedies that may be provided for by 
law. > 

Because of the direct reference which 
is made to these three paragraphs of 
existing law, an examination of them 
becomes necessary to see what causes 
of action are authorized by them. 

Paragraph (1) concerns a conspiracy 
to interfere with the acceptance or per- 
formance of a Federal office. Para- 
graph (2) concerns a conspiracy to in- 
terfere with the testimony of witnesses 
in United States courts or to obstruct 
justice in any State or Territory with 
the intent to deprive a citizen of equal 
protection of the laws. Paragraph (3) 
concerns a conspiracy to deprive a per- 
son of the equal protection of the laws, 
equal privileges and immunities, or the 
right to vote in Federal elections. It is 
provided that in any of these instances 
a person whose rights are thus injured 
may institute a civil action for damages 
against the offending parties. 

In each of these instances the present 
law, however, requires the commission 
of an overt act in furtherance of the 
conspiracy before an action for damages 
may be instituted by the injured party. 
It is of importance to note that the same 
course of conduct which would give rise 
to a civil cause of action by the injured 
party under these provisions of the stat- 
ute, also constitutes criminal offenses 
under the provisions of sections 251, 242, 
and 243 of title 18, United States Code. 
Thus the same course of conduct gives 
rise to first, a civil cause of action; and 
second, at the same time merits punish- 
ment in a criminal prosecution in a Fed- 
eral court by the Attorney General. 

It is also interesting to note that in the 
annotations of this act the cases which 
have been brought under it have almost 
uniformly involved the third paragraph 
of section 1985. Asa matter of fact most 
cases have involved one single clause 
within paragraph 3, namely, the equal 
protection of the laws” clause, an all- 
embracing one indeed. Nowhere is the 
broad scope of this clause better illus- 
trated than in the recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court. It will be recalled that 
for more than 50 years it was thought 
that the clause meant separate and equal 
facilities. We now discover, however, 
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that the clause is not satisfied by sepa- 
rate and equal facilities as was so con- 
strued in the case of Brown v. The Board 
of Education (346 U. S. 483), which held 
that segregation in public schools was a 
denial of equal protection of the laws. 
I am sure the Members of this body are 
all thoroughly familiar with this case. 

Since the Brown case decision is based 
upon equal protection of the laws and 
since identical language is used in para- 
graph 3 of section 1985, it necessarily fol- 
lows that any action taken by two or 
more persons acting in concert to prevent 
school integration could result in the 
filing of a civil suit alleging denial of 
equal protection of the laws. A fair anal- 
ysis of the language of section 121 of part 
III of this bill beginning on page 9, line 
21, and continuing to line 8, on page 10, 
makes abundantly clear that the Attor- 
ney General would be empowered to in- 
stitute in the name of the United States 
a civil action, or an application for in- 
junctive relief whenever persons have 
engaged in actions or practices giving 
rise to a cause of action under paragraph 
3 of section 1985. As a matter of fact, 
this bill goes far beyond the present law 
in that regard. It gives to the Attorney 
General the right to seek such injunction 
or institute such civil action whenever he 
has reasonable grounds to believe that 
persons are about to engage in conduct 
which would give rise to such cause of 
action. This novel power which we are 
asked to confer upon the Attorney Gen- 
eral exceeds the right or power conferred 
upon an injured citizen himself, under 
existing law. Because, under section 121 
of part III of this bill the Attorney Gen- 
eral may institute a civil action even be- 
fore an act has been committed in 
furtherance of the conspiracy, whereas 
the citizen must show that an overt act 
has taken place in furtherance of the 
conspiracy designed to injure him or 
otherwise he cannot be said to be an 
aggrieved party. 

Moreover, under section 121 of part III 
there is created an unusual situation 
whereby, for example, in disputes arising 
out of the integration of the schools, the 
Attorney General may apply for a tem- 
porary restraining order or injunction 
against a school board, alleging con- 
spiracy, without the necessity of showing 
the commission of a single act in fur- 
therance thereof. But, amazingly 
enough, such power is not limited to 
school boards. It can be aimed in a 
variety of directions, as I shall show. 
These injunctive proceedings, as you 
well know, are usually ex parte in their 
initial stages and no adverse party ap- 
pears and opposes the application for 
such relief. Temporary restraining or- 
ders and injunctions are usually based 
upon affidavits submitted by the appli- 
cant, many times predicated upon in- 
formation and belief. If the injunction 
is broadly phrased, as we know many of 
them are, even though it may be pro- 
hibitory in nature, the school board in 
its subsequent actions proceeds at its 
peril, for it is not necessary that the 
disobedience of the order of the court 
be willful in order for the person to be 
cited for civil contempt. 

I could not help but be particularly 
interested in the statement of the dis- 
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tinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse]. He referred to the 
protections which people had, even 
though a preliminary injunction could 
be obtained. He went on to cite rule 65 
of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 
Among the major protections of rule 65 
cited by the Senator from Oregon were: 

(1) Absolute requirement of notice as a 
prerequisite to a preliminary injunction, 

(2) Requirement of notice before issuance 
of a temporary restraining order unless 
showing of “immediate or irreparable dam- 
age” can be shown would result before no- 
tice served and hearing had. 


As the able Senator must know, and 
as Senators who have practiced law at all 
well understand, when a person goes into 
Federal court to seek injunctive relief, he 
does so under the belief that immediate 
damage may result to him. The pro- 
ceeding is an ex parte hearing. Upon his 
own affidavit, and upon his own testi- 
mony, in ex parte proceedings, an in- 
junction is granted. So when the able 
Senator talks about all the protections 
which would be made available under the 
system of injunctions which he recom- 
mends, and when he quotes rule 65, he 
should give special attention to section 
2, which, of course, indicates that when- 
ever any person comes into court and 
indicates that immediate damage might 
result to him, all the provisions and all 
the protections which are provided by 
rule 65, including the requirement for 
early notice, may be waived. 

I believe it is appropriate to discuss at 
this point in my remarks the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the 
Girard College case (353 U. S. 230). 

That case involved a trust fund estab- 
lished to provide funds for the opera- 
tion of a college for poor, white, male 
orphans between the ages of 6 and 10 
years. Because the will named the city 
of Philadelphia as trustee, and because 
since 1868 the college has been operated 
by the “Board of Directors of City Trusts 
of the City of Philadelphia,” the Supreme 
Court held, when 2 Negroes applied for 
admission, that the board’s refusal to ad- 
mit them constituted a denial of “equal 
protection of the laws” under the 14th 
amendment. As some qualified legal 
commentators cogently pointed out, the 
legislative act creating this board varies 
only slightly from those generally used 
to endow groups such as corporations, 
labor unions, and redevelopment builders 
with other than common-law rights—See 
volume 104, Pennsylvania Law Review, 
page 549. Earlier, some courts, like the 
Court of Appeals of New York (299 N. Y., 
512; 87 N. E. 2d 541 (1949); cert. denied, 
339 U. S. 981 (1950)) had held that no 
State action was involved in the denial 
of tenancy to Negroes by a privately 
financed housing corporation which, pur- 
suant to statute had bought at cost, 
property assembled for it by the city 
through the power of eminent domain, 
had closed off and acquired public 
streets, and had gained tax exemptions 
on the improvements for a 25-year pe- 
riod. In the light of the Girard College 
case, however, such situations may well 
be construed now to involve State action 
and any alleged conspiracy to discrimi- 
nate against Negroes in a similar case 
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may bring an application for injunctive 
relief for deprivation of the “equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” Some people have 
seen in this decision a possibility that a 
court may be compelled to hold that 
where a license is issued by the State 
that license makes the recipient an agent 
of the State and any denial of “equal 
protection of the laws’’ by that person 
in the operation of the business per- 
mitted by the license may subject him 
to suit for damages. If these extensions 
are made as an outgrowth of the decision 
in the Girard College case, private groups 
which have been granted a corporate 
charter by the State to operate a private 
club may be confronted with suits for 
violation of the equal protection of the 
laws if admission is denied to any person 
by reason of race, creed, or color. Bear 
in mind that the only requirement neces- 
sary to trigger such action within the 
purview of section 1985 with these new 
proposed amendments is a conspiracy. 
And a conspiracy, while it must involve 
two or more people, may be held to be 
established where persons work toward 
a common objective, even though each 
may not know that the other is working 
toward the same object—11 American 
Jurisprudence 38. In other words, it need 
not be shown that they conversed and 
discussed the details of the conspiracy if 
in the end it can be shown that there 
was a common design—Picking v. Pa. R. 
Co. (5 F. R. D. 76 (1946)). 

Thus, the Attorney General, under the 
bill, may apply for injunctive relief 
against any chartered private club, re- 
ligious group, or nationality group, on 
the ground that by its nature it denies 
admission to other persons because of 
their race, color, or creed. This is a logi- 
cal conclusion of the powers now sought 
in the present part III of the bill, and 
such is the vast scope of a bill which is 
being considered by the Senate without 
ever having been submitted to the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary. 

There is tremendous possibility and 
temptation in this bill for interference 
by a single Federal officer, the Attorney 
General, in the affairs of State and local 
governments. The members of boards 
of education, compensation boards, city 
Officials, housing authorities, even 
schoolteachers, would all live under the 
constant threat of abuse of such vast 
power which would be placed at the dis- 
cretion of the Attorney General of the 
United States. These officials of State 
and local governments would draw no 
comfort from the fact that appropriate 
remedies now exist, for one of the amaz- 
ing provisions of this bill is that the 
Attorney General may institute an ac- 
tion or apply for an injunction, and the 
Federal court shall have jurisdiction 
without regard to whether the party ag- 
grieved shall have exhausted any admin- 
istrative or other remedies that may be 
provided by law. 

Even in integration cases, this is a 
considerable departure from present law, 
for in the case of Carson v. Board of Ed- 
ucation of McDowell County (227 Fed. 
2d 789 (1955)) the Court of Appeals for 
the Fourth Circuit vacated and remand- 
ed an action against a county board of 
education for failure of the plaintiff to 
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exhaust State administrative remedies. 
Judge Parker wrote: 

An administrative remedy is thus pro- 
vided by State laws for persons who feel that 
they have not been assigned to the schools 
that they are entitled to attend; and it is 
well settled that the courts of the United 
States will not grant injunctive relief until 
administrative remedies have been ex- 
hausted (pp. 790-791). 


Thus, the settled principles of law and 
equity as we have come to know them, 
such as the exhaustion of administrative 
remedies, are swept away by the provi- 
sions of this bill. Speaking as a lawyer, 
this is shocking in and of itself. 

Furthermore, section 121 of part III 
confers upon the Attorney General un- 
usual powers for which there is no com- 
parable precedent in the annals of Amer- 
ican jurisprudence to date. I refer to the 
proposed power which would authorize 
him to institute a civil cause of action 
involving a person or a group of persons 
whom he has no duty imposed on him 
by law to represent or advise, and whose 
consent need not even be first obtained. 
In fact, he would be empowered to force 
or impose himself upon a person against 
the will of that person and assume the 
right to act on his behalf and in his 
stead. He need not even first receive a 
request to act from such person. This 
is Government paternalism of the most 
rampant kind and offends every concept 
of American law and individual personal 
rights. Its only foundation must rest 
upon a concept of statism which is in 
full flower behind the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, where the state does not permit the 
exercise of free will to any human being 
because it denies the existence of the 
right of any individual to exercise his 
own free will. 

Mr. President, it is important that I 
emphasize the singular fact that the pro- 
visions of part III of the bill empower 
the Attorney General to act with respect 
not only to voting rights, but to an un- 
defined and unclassified group of civil 
rights, which even the Attorney General 
himself cannot define with certainty. 
This was disclosed during the course of 
hearings before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee on S. 83, a comparable bill. 
The Attorney General was pressed by the 
very able and distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] to de- 
fine and classify if he could what civil 
rights would fall within his power to en- 
force under a provision therein similar 
to part III of this bill. 

Needless to say the Attorney General 
was unable to do so orally. He sub- 
mitted a written list after ample time 
for research and study was allowed him. 
This list is found on pages 245-247 of 
the record of the hearings. The Attor- 
ney General in submitting the list quali- 
fied and hedged by stating, “This list is 
merely illustrative and does not attempt 
to include all civil rights, nor to include 
all court decisions growing out of viola- 
tions of the rights here listed. The cat- 
egorization of the rights is to some de- 
gree arbitrary“ page 245 of the record 
of hearings on civil rights before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Let us imagine, if we can, the sweep- 
ing breadth and scope of these so-called 
civil rights which the Attorney General 
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himself states are merely illustrative and 
not all-inclusive. There is not the slight- 
est doubt in my mind that the Attorney 
General, an ardent advocate of the pro- 
posed legislation in its original form, is 
designedly seeking a “blank check” from 
the Congress for unlimited power. Such 
@ delegation of power is unthinkable, 
and reminds one of the remark made by 
Clarence Darrow, the well-known crim- 
inal attorney, when he stated before a 
House Judiciary Committee in 1900: 

If you give men arbitrary power, the 
tendency is to enlarge from year to year and 
day to day. 

The lodging of such unlimited power 
and permitting it to drift in the latitude 
of the judgment of any one man—be it 
the Attorney General or anyone else— 
is an invitation to rend asunder our 
democratic processes. It is an assault 
upon government by law and a sub- 
stitution in place thereof of government 
at the whim of a single individual—the 
Attorney General. Granting the Attor- 
ney General such unlimited power 
would launch him on an uncharted sea 
which knows no bounds. There is little 
wonder then that the very able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
was moved to say the other day: 

The bill undertakes to delegate authority 
to the Attorney General of the United States 
whoever he may be, authority which no good 


man ought to want and no bad man ought 
to have. 


Upon what facts are we being asked 
to issue to the Attorney General such 
sweeping powers? Where is the basis 
or the necessity for such a radical de- 
parture from our basic concepts of 
American jurisprudence? It is, in fact, 
totally lacking, and I feel confident that 
the proponents must know that it is 
lacking. This is made apparent by vir- 
tue of part I of the bill, which would 
create a commission—a commission, 
mind you, Mr. President, which would 
possess more power than is now pos- 
sessed by any Federal grand jury, for its 
jurisdiction would be nationwide; a rov- 
ing grand jury, if you please—to collect 
facts. Facts for what? Facts to justify, 
if it can be done, the enactment of the 
very proposed legislation we are asked 
to pass upon now. In effect what we are 
being called upon to do is to “act in haste 
and repent at leisure.” 

Mr. President, the authority which 
would be given to the Attorney General 
under the provisions of section 121 of 
part III of the proposed legislation is so 
vague and ill defined that no lawyer can 
precisely state where it begins and where 
it would end. Who is to determine, for 
example, whether there are “reasonable 
grounds to believe” that a person is about 
to do anything in the absence of the com- 
mission of an act. The thought has oc- 
curred to me as to how the Attorney 
General, seated in the marble halls of 
a Constitution Avenue building, can 
penetrate the innermost thoughts of 
American citizens thoughout the length 
and breadth of this Nation and deter- 
mine through some magic crystal ball 
whether they are about to engage in 
any actions or practices which would 
allow him to institute court proceedings 
against them. Yet I am expected to 
believe that the Attorney General pos- 
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sesses some mysterious powers of pre- 
determination and can examine into the 
mental process of law-abiding citizens, 
enjoin them, and bring them before a 
court for trial because he believes they 
may intend to do something at some 
future date. 

I do not pretend to be a great con- 
stitutional lawyer. Seated in this great 
deliberative body are men much more 
learned in the law. Yet I must state 
that, insofar as I am concerned, future 
behavior is never susceptible to present 
proof. No man can prove what another 
man might do tomorrow. To adopt sec- 
tion 121 of part III of the bill would make 
our Government no longer one of law, but 
a Government of caprice, whim, guess, 
and fancy, not even by many men, but by 
one—the man who happens to be At- 
torney General. I care not if that man 
is Herbert Brownell, Tom Clark, Homer 
Cummings, or Francis Biddle. I would 
give to no one of them this unbridled 
power to judge today what other men 
might do tomorrow. 

Mr. President, there are many other 
highly objectionable features contained 
in the pending bill which I have not 
touched upon today, such as the denial 
of trial by jury, and the creation of a 
commission with broad sweeping powers 
tantamount to a roving grand jury, 
whose direction and course of action 
would be dominated by the Attorney 
General; a commission, which proposes 
to use volunteer investigators, who would 
not be subject to security investigation 
or check, but who would have access to 
every file, paper, or record in every de- 
partment or agency of the Government 
which they would demand. I will have 
more to say about these features of the 
bill at a later date. 

I say with all the sincerity and charity 
ac my command: Let us not commit an 
injustice in the name of justice. Let us 
not sweep away civil rights in the name 
of protecting civil rights. Rather let 
us, like reasonable and responsible men, 
have the courage to say No“ as to sec- 
tion 121 of part III of the bill, and to give 
overwhelming support to the Anderson- 
Aiken-Case of South Dakota amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I commend my friend from Florida 
for one of the most able addresses I have 
heard delivered in the Chamber. I con- 
cur heartily in what he has said. I hope 
that his predictions about the outcome 
of the vote tomorrow on the Anderson- 
Aiken-Case of South Dakota proposal 
will be confirmed by the wisdom of this 
body. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the ma- 
jority leader. 


PECESS UNTIL 10 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate now 
stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, July 24, 1957, at 10 
o’clock a. m. 
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NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate July 23 (legislative day of July 8), 


1957: 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
John J. Gilhooley, of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, vice Harrison 
C. Hobart, resigned. 


WITHDRAWAL OF A TREATY 


The following treaty withdrawn from 
the Senate July 23 (legislative day of 
July 8), 1957: 

Executive H, 84th Congress, Ist session, the 
treaty of friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion between the United States of America 
and the Republic of Haiti, signed at Port- 
au-Prince on March 3. 1955, and submitted to 
the Senate on June 22, 1955. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TueEspay, Jury 23, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou God of all goodness, as we turn 
our minds and hearts to Thee in prayer, 
may we experience the blessedness of 
fellowship with Thy spirit. 

Make us more keenly aware of the 
priceless worth of character, the inevi- 
table influence of conduct, the sacred 
obligation of duty, and the need of faith 
and courage. 

Grant that we may stand in the noble 
succession of all who, in every genera- 
tion, have given themselves sincerely and 
sacrificially for the freedom and welfare 
of mankind. 

Show us how we may participate more 
effectively in persuading nations every- 
where not to submit their disputes and 
disagreements to the dreadful arbitra- 
ment of war but to the high court of rea- 
son and righteousness. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in order 
on Calendar Wednesday this week may 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, as I un- 
derstand the situation on the bill pend- 
ing before us, which is the unfinished 
business, the postal pay-raise bill, we are 
considering it under a rule, not from the 
Rules Committee but one that comes be- 
fore us by reason of the discharge peti- 
tion that was signed. My parliamentary 
inquiry is whether or not a motion to 
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recommit with instructions to include 
either the Rees amendment or the Ceder- 
berg amendment would be in order under 
the rule under which we are presently 
operating? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would 
hold that that would be tantamount to 
amending an amendment that has 
already been passed. Everything after 
the enacting clause was stricken from 
the bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. The only motion to 
recommit, then, that would be in order 
under the rules would be a straight 
motion to recommit? 

The SPEAKER.. The gentleman is 
correct. 


THE LATE ELMER A. LEWIS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep regret that I announced to the 
House the death of Elmer A. Lewis, for 
many years Superintendent of the Docu- 
ment Room and one of the most impor- 
tant and esteemed employees of all time 
of the Congress. 

After his service in World War I, cov- 
ering a period of over 2 years in the 
United States Navy, Elmer A. Lewis 
started his service at the Capitol on 
September 16, 1919, as Assistant Super- 
intendent of the House Document Room. 
On July 1, 1926, he was promoted to the 
responsible position of Superintendent 
of the Document Room, a position of 
great trust to the Members. He served 
in that capacity until his death, which 
occurred yesterday, July 22. 

Elmer Lewis loved the Congress of the 
United States. It was his life’s work. I 
can say with confidence that every Mem- 
ber, as well as members of their staffs, 
who served in Congress during his long 
and brilliant and honorable, as well as 
trustworthy, service knew Elmer Lewis 
and deeply respected him. He had a 
photographic mind. He knew every bill 
and its contents introduced by Members. 
Every detail of bills filed, committee re- 
ports, recommendations of the Presi- 
dent, and department and agency heads, 
was known by him—at his fingertips, so 
to speak. 

His ability was outstanding. His de- 
votion and loyalty to duty, to the Con- 
gress and its Members, will always be a 
monument to his memory. 

His personality was a magnet that 
quickly drew others to him. Members 
came and Members went, but Elmer 
Lewis was an accepted and recognized 
institution within the Congress itself. 

In the death of Elmer Lewis I have 
lost a close and valued friend. I pro- 
foundly respected him. I valued deeply 
his friendship. 

The passing of Elmer Lewis takes from 
our midst a valued and trusted associ- 
ate; it takes from our midst a real friend. 

In the great loss that Mrs. Lewis has 
sustained, knowledge on her part of the 
honorable and trustworthy manner in 
which Elmer so faithfully and brilliantly 
for years performed his responsible du- 
ties, the deep respect and strong friend- 
ship entertained for him by the many 
hundreds who served in Congress, as well 
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as by their staffs, and all other em- 
ployees of both branches of the Con- 
gress, will bring consolation to Mrs. 
Lewis in her sorrow. 

To Mrs. Lewis and the brothers of our 
late friend I extend my deep sympathy 
in their great loss and sorrow. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no regrets for E. A. Lewis. There were 
no regrets in his life. His life was filled 
with success and achievement and loyal 
service. 

His service touched intimately the lives 
and the activities of 10,000 Congressmen 
and Senators. And his associations with 
them were a long succession of rare 
friendships. 

The House document room is neces- 
sarily one of the information centers of 
the Capitol and the Congress. There he 
and his staff came in almost daily con- 
tact with the office of practically every 
Member of the House and the Senate. 
They serve the colleges, the universities, 
the foundations, the libraries, the metro- 
politan press, the information centers of 
the Nation and the world. 

There are few places in which a man 
can render greater service than in that 
distinguished and important position, 
and E. A. Lewis rendered that service 
with remarkable efficiency and fidelity. 
He had an analytical mind. He saw, in- 
heriting the obsolete system of past gen- 
erations, the many defects of that long 
outmoded office. He completely reor- 
ganized it. He modernized it and made 
it as it is today, one of the most efficient 
of the many efficient activities of the 
Congress. 

He married Miss Mary Lois Howell of 
my hometown and their marriage and 
their years together were among the 
finest phases of his useful and busy life. 
I am certain I express the sentiment of 
every Member of the House when I say 
that we extend to her our deepest sympa- 


thy. 

There are no regrets. No backward 
look. A full life rich in its rewards, A 
sense of duty well performed—and now 
completed. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Elmer Lewis was a personal friend of 
mine of long standing. I grieve his pass- 
ing. As the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cannon] has said, he was a walk- 
ing encyclopedia. He reorganized the 
Document Room. He made it an effi- 
cient, working organization. One had 
only to call and in 2 minutes would re- 
ceive information that otherwise might 
have required hours to get, if not days. 
He was an able hard-working public 
servant of great honesty and integrity. 
He performed his duties without regard 
to public acclaim, deriving satisfaction 
from the knowledge he was always put- 
ing forth his best effort. He was a grand 
fellow. 

I extend my profound sympathy to his 
widow and the other members of his 
family. 
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Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACEK. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passing of Elmer Lewis, the House has 
Jost one of its most faithful and efficient 
helpers. His character, his pleasing 
personality appealed to everyone, and 
all who knew him were his friends. We 
will miss him much. To his wife and 
other loved ones I express my deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may extend their 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the news 
of the death of Elmer Lewis just given 
to the House by the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, Mr. MCCORMACK, comes as 
a shock to me. 

Mr. Lewis has served the House of 
Representatives, as Mr. McCormack 
stated, since 1919. His long years on 
Capitol Hill were marked by loyal and 
able service to the Members of this body. 
Even before I came to Washington as a 
secretary on March 4, 1933, Elmer Lewis 
was superintendent of the Document 
Room. His genius in this capacity is well 
known to all of us. 

I recall that when I was selected by 
the late Honorable Edwin M. Schaefer as 
his secretary, a former poss of mine, Mr. 
W. Ray Loomis, editor of the East St. 
Louis, III., Journal, gave me a bit of 
good advice as I headed for Washington, 
and that was “Be sure to contact Elmer 
Lewis.” 

I followed that advice on my first day 
on my new job. Elmer Lewis and I be- 
came close friends. He was most help- 
ful to me in my early days as a Congres- 
sional secretary, just as he has been 
helpful to hundreds of others over the 
long years in charge of the House 
Document Room. 

To Mrs. Lewis I extend my deepest 
and most sincere sympathy. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, Elmer 
Lewis is no longer with us. It is dif- 
cult to believe for he was such an im- 
portant part of our House operation. 
Every Member of Congress and his office 
staff will feel this loss. 

I first met Elmer when I came to 
Capitol Hill as a young Congressional 
secretary 33 years ago last January. I 
immediately saw in him a gentleman of 
-high character and deep dedication. He 
was determined that the House Docu- 
ment Room, in his charge, had to be the 
last word in efficiency and so it was. 

Elmer has been described here today 
as a living encyclopedia and that is 
just what he was. Member and secre- 
taries might be hazy about the num- 
bers and contents of some bills but 
never Elmer. And the real secret of his 
amazing success was that he liked the 
people he served both in and out of 
Congress and he played no favorites. 

Somehow, I associate Elmer Lewis 
with the late William Tyler Page, famed 
author of The American’s Creed, who 
worked on Capitol Hill for 61 years. 
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Each exalted the other in service and 
each lived the creed, 

I have been grieved no end to hear 
the announcement of the passing of one 
who went out of his way to serve me 
and mine. My heart goes out to his 
lovely and loyal wife Lois and his true 
and stalwart brother Ted. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
announcement of the death of Elmer 
Lewis, superintendent of the House of 
Representatives Document Room, is a 
source of profound sorrow, and I tender 
sincere expressions of deepest sympathy 
to his loving wife Mary Lois Howell 
Lewis and his two surviving brothers. 

It was my good fortune to have the 
opportunity of meeting Elmer Lewis 
when I came to Washington in the early 
1930’s as commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States and as a traffic representative of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. We became 
close friends over the years, and when I 
was elected to Congress in 1938, my leg- 
islative training as a freshman in the 
House of Representatives was greatly 
enhanced by being able to rely upon 
Elmer, whom I found to be a veritable 
fountain of wisdom in identifying legis- 
lative measures with uncanny ability 
and lightning speed. His prodigious 
memory enabled him to trace a legis- 
lative measure through various Con- 
gresses—a feat that earned him the ad- 
miration of Members of Congress over a 
span of 38 years—the period of his as- 
sociation with the House Document 
Room, 

As a fitting tribute to Elmer Lewis’ 
ability, efficiency, and worthiness as an 
employee of the House of Representa- 
tives, his appointment as superintend- 
ent of the House Document Room was 
made permanent, in 1933—through leg- 
islation—thus removing the length of 
his tenure of office from the realm of 
political preferment, which depends 
upon the whims of partisan politics. 

For nearly two score years Elmer 
Lewis enjoyed the respect and admira- 
tion of Members of Congress regardless 
of their political affiliation, because he 
was an ideal Congressional employee, 
dedicated to performing the duties of 
his position with efficiency and thor- 
oughness which enabled him to compile 
an enviable record of loyalty and serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Speaker, I join my colleagues in 
this and past Congresses in expressing 
profound sorrow as we mourn the death 
of Elmer Lewis. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, all of us who knew him are sad- 
dened by the death of the late superin- 
tendent of the House Document Room, 
Elmer Lewis, The thoughts of many are 
expressed in a tribute written by my 
constituent and recent page, Robert Bau- 
man, which follows: 

THE PASSING OF A FRIEND—ELMER Lewis 

(By Robert Bauman) 

Whenever a well-known personage dies 
many people are sorrowed by his death, but 
each day many people pass away whose 
names never make the front pages. In their 
own way they may have been as great or 
greater, but their work did not perhaps lead 
them into the daily limelight. Such a man 
was Elmer Lewis. 
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To a new page in the 83d Congress, Mr. 
Lewis appeared as a man who was not to be 
trifled with, sitting behind his familiar roll- 
top desk, distinguished by his iron-gray hair 
and his serious mien. He seemed to be a 
man who knew his business and truly he was. 
For over a generation he ran the House Docu- 
ment Room, revamped its antiquated bill 
system, organized and streamlined it into 
a smooth-running part of the legislative 
machinery. Much can and will be said about 
the work he did as superintendent, but he 
had another and more personal side that he 
often displayed. 

He was warm and human underneath his 
stern dignity. He was not too busy to engage 
a young page in political discussion about his 
own Wisconsin or the page's native State. 
He greeted you with a reserved but friendly 
“Good morning” amidst ringing phones and 
buzzing activity. He always knew the an- 
swers to innumerable questions, or at least 
where to find the answer. 

In recent months he had been ill and many 
were the people who inquired at the Docu- 
ment Room as to his health. The boys in 
the Document Room chipped in and bought 
him a TV set to occupy his hours, It was 
taken for granted that he would soon be well 
enough to return to the job which he had 
served for 37 years. But that was not to be. 
On last Monday afternoon he passed away in 
his 61st year, a victim of cancer. 

Many friends will mourn his passing and 
remember him kindly for years to come. 
Life here at the Capitol goes on as usual, 
but Elmer Lewis has left his mark on the job 
he filled so capably and on the many of his 
friends. We are perhaps all better for hav- 
ing known him, even if but for a short time. 
May he rest in peace, 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, on ar- 
riving in Washington for the first time 
as a fledgling Member of the House, one 
of the first recollections I had was that 
of a visit to the House Document Room 
where I met Elmer Lewis. He was cheer- 
ful then, as he has consistently been 
since that time, whenever any occasion 
arose to ask his assistance—which was 
frequently. 

It was a genuine pleasure to have 
known and to associate with Elmer 
Lewis. He was not just another House 
official. He was zealously attentive to 
his duties. He rendered superb services 
to this House and its Members for more 
than a quarter of a century. He was 
not just efficient—he excelled. He mas- 
tered his job from the very beginning. 
He had a memory that indelibly im- 
pressed on his mind the passage of an 
act or the issuance of any official report. 
If favorable action was taken on a pro- 
posal, Elmer Lewis knew it, recalled it 
instantly, and could locate the document 
with dispatch. For the many years I 
dealt with him, not once did I ask for 
information with respect to legislation 
that I failed to obtain. He enjoyed his 
work; he made friends readily. His life 
and services are exemplary to all of those 
with whom he worked and served. He 
was a real—a true public servant. 

I was saddened at the news of the pass- 
ing of Elmer Lewis. He leaves a place 
in our hearts and minds that is difficult 
to fill. To his loved ones I would like 
to convey my deepest sympathy. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 
1958 


Mr. MAHON submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
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7665) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary have until midnight 
tonight to file reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Spence!, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency may sit during general debate 
while the House is in session today. 

Mr. VANIK. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


POSTAL PAY INCREASE 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of H. R. 2474 as sub- 
mitted to the House by the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee which will 
provide for an increase in postal pay 
amounting to $546, and in opposition 
to the Reece amendment which provides 
only a 5-percent increase and the Ceder- 
berg amendment, which provides for 
7%4-percent increase. 

It is my opinion that the committee 
amendment to the original H. R. 2474 
should be adopted. I signed the dis- 
charge petition to bring H. R. 2474 to 
the House for action, believing that due 
to the increased cost of living the postal 
employees were entitled to an increase 
in pay. Since the committee has 
amended the original bill to provide for 
$546, I am prepared to vote in favor 
of the committee's recommendation, 
which I feel confident will be approved 
by the President, and if it should not 
be, I will vote to override a veto, if that 
should occur. 

I believe that the United States postal 
service gives to the people of this Nation 
one of the most important services 
which the Government provides, and the 
American people as a whole depend upon 
the postal service and want that serv- 
ice maintained at peak efficiency. 

However, it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to keep up the high efficiency 
standard of the postal service when the 
ever-increasing cost of living and low 
pay standard of the service is causing 
many experienced postal employees to 
seek employment in private industry, 
where pay rates are higher. At the 
same time it is almost impossible to at- 
tract new recruits to the service when 
the pay rate is much lower than in other 
fields. 
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An examination of the scale of pay 
raises granted to postal employees in re- 
cent years as compared to the increased 
costs of living show that the postal em- 
ployees have not received an adequate 
pay increase to allow them to maintain 
an adequate living standard to which 
they are certainly entitled. 

It was established during previous 
hearings by tie Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee that it would take at 
least a 21-percent pay increase to re- 
store the 1939 purchasing power to all 
Government employees, including em- 
ployees of the postal service. However, 
in 1951 a mere 8-percent increase was 
granted which left Government em- 
ployees with 13 percent less purchasing 
power than they received in 1939. 

Since the pay increase in 1951, the cost 
of living has risen steadily, and while 
there was some increase in the rate of 
pay for postal employees in 1955, it still 
did not bring the postal pay into line 
with the pay scale in private industry, 
nor did it restore the purchasing power 
which they received in 1939. 

America needs prompt, efficient and 
accurate mail service. It is vital to our 
national economy, and without it, the 
efficient conduct of the Nation’s business 
would be impossible. The United States 
postal service is used by everyone, and 
the benefits received by all of us from its 
use, both for personal and commercial 
purposes, are enormous in comparison 
with the small cost for its use. 

The welfare and working conditions 
of the postal employees depends entirely 
upon laws enacted by the Congress, and 
it is the continuing and immediate busi- 
ness of the Congress to keep the postal 
pay scale on a par with comparable pay 
for industrial employees and in line with 
the present cost of living. 

The employees of the postal service 
have contributed faithful and loyal serv- 
ice to the people of the Nation, they have 
carried full responsibility for the safe 
delivery of the mail regardless of the dif- 
ficulties that might be encountered in 
the pursuit of their duty, and they have 
maintained efficient service in spite of 
inadequate compensation, increased work 
loads resulting from ever-increasing 
population in many sections of the 
country, and the loss of a percentage of 
trained postal personnel forced to seek 
other employment where pay is higher. 

I believe that we must increase the 
rate of pay for postal employees now to 
maintain the efficiency of the postal 
service and to provide a salary for postal 
employees which will permit them to 
support their families and to maintain a 
reasonable standard of living. 

I, therefore, sincerely urge the Mem- 
bers of the House to vote in favor of the 
committee's recommendation of H. R. 
2474 which will increase the pay of 
postal employees by $546. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD., 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I regret I cannot support the untimely 
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increase, postal pay increase, legislation 
that was debated in the House yesterday. 

That does not mean I am opposed to 
postal-pay legislation. It means I do 
not support this bill. I am in favor of 
proper pay for the loyal postal employees 
of this country. In fact, the largest in- 
creases ever granted by this Congress 
were sponsored by me as chairman, and 
the present chairman, who was then 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee. 

I want to be realistic. I do not be- 
lieve the amended bill providing for 
$546 lump-sum increase will be enacted 
into law. I do not want our postal em- 
ployees to be disillusioned or disap- 
pointed. Am only expressing my per- 
sonal opinion. 

I offered a proposal that I felt had 
a chance of being enacted into law at 
this session. It provided for increases 
on a percentage basis. It also provided 
for increases in starting grades for more 
than 300,000 clerks and carriers. I 
thought, and still believe, my proposal 
would care for the situation for the 
present. I still believe postal employees 
would rather have increases on a per- 
centage basis, and should be sufficient 
to take care of increased cost of living. 
There is no need of distorting the present 
pay scale in making such adjustments, 


POSTAL EMPLOYEES PAY RAISE 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the passage of the bill (H. R. 
2474) to increase the rates of basic com- 
pensation of officers and employees in 
the field service of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

A question is on the passage of the 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I ask for the yeas ànd nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 379, nays 38, not voting 15, 
as follows: 


Roll No. 151] 
YEAS—379 

Abbitt Boggs Coffin 
Adair Boland Collier 
Addonizio Bolling Cooley 
Albert Bolton Cooper 
Alexander Bonner Corbett 
Allen, Calif. Bosch Coudert 
Allen, III. Bow Cramer 
Andersen, Boyle Cretella 

H. Carl Bray Cunningham, 
Anderson, Breeding Towa 

Mont. Brooks, La. Cunningham, 
Andresen, Brooks, Tex. Nebr, 

August H Broomfield Curtin 
Andrews Brown, Ga, Curtis, Mass. 
Ashley Brown, Mo. Curtis, Mo. 
Ashmore Brown, Ohio Dague 
Aspinall Brownson Davis, Ga. 
Auchincloss Broyhill Davis, Tenn. 
Ayres Buckley Dawson, III. 
Bailey Burdick Dawson, Utah 
Baker Burleson Delaney 
Baldwin Byrd Dellay 
Barden Byrne, III. Dempsey 
Baring Byrne, Pa, Dennison 
Barrett Canfield Denton 
Bass, N. H. Cannon Derounian 
Bass, Tenn. Carnahan Devereux 
Baumhart Carrigg Diggs 
Becker Celler Dingell 
Beckworth Chamberlain Dixon 
Belcher Chelf Dollinger 
Bennett, Fla. Chenoweth Donohue 
Bennett, Mich. Chiperfield Dooley 
Bentley Christopher Dorn, N. Y 
Berry Chudoff Dorn, S. C 
Betts Church Dowdy 
Blatnik Clark Doyle 
Blitch Coad Durham 


Frazier 
Friedel 


Cederberg 
Clevenger 
Cole 
Colmer 
Dies 


Ford 
Halleck 


McCarthy 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McFall 
McGovern 
McGregor 
McIntire 
McIntosh 
McMillan 
McVey 
Macdonald 
Machrowicz 


Meader 
Merrow 
Metcalf 
Michel 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, N. Y. 
Minshall 
Montoya 
Moore 


Nicholson 
Nimtz 
Norblad 
O'Brien, III. 
O'Brien, N. Y. 
O'Hara, Ill. 
O'Hara, Minn. 
O'Konski 


NAYS—38 


Harrison, Nebr. 
Heselton 


Murray 
Norrell 
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Rogers, Colo, 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Mass. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rutherford 


Scherer 
Schwengel 
Scott, N. C. 
Scott, Pa. 
Scriyner 
Scudder 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 
Sheehan 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Shuford 
Sieminski 
Sikes 

Siler 
Simpson, III. 
Sisk 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Wis. 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 


Teague, Tex. 
Tewes 

Thomas 
Thompson, La. 


Thompson, Tex. 
Thomson, Wyo, 


Thornberry 
‘Tollefson 


Wigglesworth 
Williams, Miss. 
Williams, N. Y. 
Willis 

Wilson, Calif. 
Wilson, Ind. 
Winstead 
Withrow 
Wolverton 
Wright 

Yates 

Young 
Younger 
Zablocki 
Zelenko 


Poff 

Reece, Tenn, 
Reed 

Rees, Kans, 
Simpson, Pa. 
Smith, Kans, 
Smith, Va. 
Taber 

Tuck 
Vursell 
Wainwright 
Weaver 


NOT VOTING—15 


Anfuso George Mailliard 
Avery Hillings Powell 
Beamer Holtzman Teller 
Boykin Knox Thompson, N. J, 
Bush Laird Widnall 
So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Anfuso with Mr. 8 

Mr. Holtzman with Mr. Hillings. 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. Knox. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Mailliard. 

Mr. Teller with Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Bush. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to increase the rates of basic 
salary of employees in the postal field 
service.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the postal workers should have a pay 
increase at this time, the guideline being 
mainly a cost-of-living adjustment. I 
voted for a 5-percent, even the 742-per- 
cent increase, although the cost-of-living 
increase is estimated to be 4.6 percent. 
As I see it, any pay increase must be a 
percentage of present pay—not a flat 
fee which is self-defeating since, for ex- 
ample, it gives the janitor a larger in- 
crease than anyone else—19 percent as 
compared to 13 percent for clerks in 
third-class post offices. The existing 
pay levels and steps are based on specific 
duties and skills, and salary should be, 
whenever possible, on an incentive basis, 
a reward for those skills and thus a 
stimulus to greater productivity job by 
job. Therefore, the flat increase of $546 
is wrong in principle and will breed un- 
rest and discontent among workers since 
it recognizes not their particular duties. 
A responsible national representative of 
the people, as I see it, must not vote for 
just any increase when an increase is 
justified, but one based on the right 
principles. 

Further, I voted for an escalator clause 
to provide automatic readjustment every 
several months increasing postal pay 
along with cost of living. Only a hand- 
ful of us extended this advantage to 
postal workers, which seems fair and 
right to me. Also, it will relieve the 
postal workers from having to pay for 
and the Congressman being subjected to 
the unceasing lobbying by the paid 
postal organizers with their large sal- 
aries and expense accounts. 

I disapprove the discharge petition 
method of bringing legislation before the 
House and the hasty, almost careless, and 
very political manner in which this pay 
increase was brought before us, Fur- 
ther, I suspect the very pressure exerted 
for this particular pay increase will re- 
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sult now in no increase since the Presi- 
dent is obliged to weigh the inflationary 
character of an additional $325 million 
cost at this time. A 5-percent increase 
most certainly would be approved, pos- 
sibly even a 744-percent, but most cer- 
tainly I feel the 12-percent flat increase 
will be disapproved and so there will be 
no pay increase at all. 

The blame then for not securing a pay 
increase would rest squarely on those 
postal union leaders who forced, through 
the discharge petition, a most irregular 
procedure. Only once, since 1932, has 
any piece of legislation so presented be- 
come law. Both the House Committee 
and the Rules Committee were bypassed. 
In fact, the petition bill is not. even the 
bill here considered, but rather an irre- 
sponsible $1,500 per person across-the- 
board pay increase which would have 
cost the Government an additional $1 
billion payout per year at a time when 
the Government is in the red 81% mil- 
lion per day in postal operation. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, it is most 
unfortunate that we could not have had 
record votes on the substitutes offered by 
the gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
Sr. GEORGE] and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG]. I think either 
of their proposals has a much better 
chance of becoming law than the bill we 
passed today. 

Unfortunately, those of us who 
favored the Cederberg or St. George sub- 
stitute, have no way of disclosing to the 
postal workers of our country our in- 
terest in their problems and our desire 
to vote for a pay increase, because the 
decisions on both substitutes were made 
in the Committee of the Whole without 
record votes. . 

I have been struggling with my own 
conscience ever since the debate began, 
trying to determine the wise course to 
follow. I did not finally decide to vote 
against the bill until the Clerk started 
calling the roll. While of course I may 
be wrong about it, my judgment is that 
the bill we passed today will not become 
law and I very much fear that the ses- 
sion will close without any pay increase 
being granted unless the proponents 
change their minds and agree to a com- 
promise along the lines of the Cederberg 
or St. George substitutes. 

I have repeatedly said to the postal 
employees who have urged me to vote 
for increased pay legislation, that we 
cannot consider postal employees alone. 
If we vote an increase in pay for postal 
employees, we are duty bound to vote an 
increase for the more than a million 
other civilian employees of the Govern- 
ment. If we vote increases in pay for 
the civilian employees, how could we 
refuse an increase in pay for our boys 
in uniform? I do not believe we can 
separate this problem and grant an in- 
crease to one group and deny increases 
to the others. So the problem we must 
consider does not just involve the $317 
million annually which this postal pay 
increase bill would cost, but it involves 
$2 billion or $3 billion annually in in- 
creased payroll costs. Members of Con- 
gress must ask themselves where the 
money will be found to take care of such 
a substantial increase in Government ex- 
penditures. 
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Surely it will not be contended that a 
return to deficit financing which would 
be involved in an increase of several bil- 
lion dollars a year in Government spend- 
ing, will contribute anything to the effort 
to reverse inflationary trends. On the 
contrary, I think all will admit that such 
action will materially accelerate the in- 
flationary spiral and will have the ulti- 
mate effect of driving the cost of living 
still higher than it is today. 

I think those who have refused to 
compromise upon a bill that has a fair 
chance of becoming law are being un- 
realistic. It seems to me that it would 
be far better for the postal employees 
to accept the proposal advanced by Mr. 
CEDERBERG or the proposal advanced by 
Mrs. St GEORGE, and thereby be reason- 
ably assured of receiving an increase 
right away, than to run the very serious 
risk of not getting any increase at all 
this year. 

A lot of very complimentary things 
have been said on the floor during the 
course of this debate concerning the 
postal workers of our country. I am 
happy to associate myself with those re- 
marks, I have many close and personal 
friends among postal employees and 
freely acknowledge their need for an in- 
crease in pay. But the postal workers 
cannot translate compliments into 
money and all of the words spoken here 
in their behalf will not put an extra 
dime in their paychecks. If I were a 
postal worker, I would rather see my 
Representative support and vote for a 
pay increase bill that has a fair chance 
of becoming law than have him spend 
so much time telling me what a deserv- 
ing person I am and then expend all of 
his effort on a bill which has only a very 
outside chance of becoming law. 

For all these reasons, I am announc- 
ing that I favored and on a rollcall 
would have voted for either the Ceder- 
berg or the St. George substitutes. The 
only way left to indicate my belief that 
the proponents of the Morrison bill have 
made a serious mistake in refusing to 
accept a reasonable compromise, and 
therefore unwittingly have worked 
against the best interest of the postal 
workers, is to vote against the bill. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I stand 
firmly for the passage of H. R. 2474 be- 
cause I believe it is a step in the right 
direction. To my mind, the amount is 
insufficient to meet the needs of the pos- 
tal employees but it is better than no 
increase at all. 

The postal workers are the represent- 
atives of our Government. They de- 
serve to be treated as regular employees 
who have the best interests of their 
country at heart. They perform an ar- 
duous multitude of tasks daily and the 
monetary reward should be sufficient to 
meet the requirements of this inflated 
period and enable them to live without 
resorting to duplicate employment and 
borrowing. 

The average postal employee, be he 
clerk or carrier, is proud of his job but 
he is disheartened because of the apathy 
of his employer, the United States Gov- 
ernment, to give him his due. The lag 
in equitable pay for post office employees 
is regrettable. ‘This bill will offset some 
of the deficiency. Despite my succes- 
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sion of votes for cuts in the budget, I 
fully believe that I am justified in sup- 
porting this measure. 

Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
welcome this opportunity to comment on 
H. R. 2474, the long-overdue postal pay 
raise bill which we have just overwhelm- 
ingly passed by a bipartisan vote of 379 
to 38. 

I am certain that, in retrospect, we 
will find no reason to doubt the wisdom 
of our balloting today, for we have ap- 
proved legislation designed to cushion 
500,000 civil servants against continued 
advances in the cost of living, with an 
across-the-board annual raise of $546 
per employee. 

Many of us had hoped that this reme- 
dial legislation would advance to the 
floor through conventional channels. 
Our committee system can be relied upon, 
in most instances, to bring to our cham- 
ber bills like this which have strong 
public sentiment behind them and de- 
serve to be debated fully. We were 
urged two months ago to sign a dis- 
charge petition to force a pay raise bill 
out of our House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. But, like many 
of my colleagues, I refrained from such 
a step because I felt that we owed it to 
our colleagues on that important com- 
mittee to give them adequate time to 
consider and report out a sound bill. 
Only when it appeared that continued 
forbearance would play into the hands 
of opponents of this much-needed legis- 
lation, did I add my name to the dis- 
charge petition. 

We heard many well-motivated ob- 
jections to H. R. 2474 in our debate, but 
they were found to hold little weight 
when compared with the overriding 
merits of the postal worker’s case. We 
realized that we could not expect to pro- 
vide full wage parity for the postal 
worker; he had been overlooked too 
often in the past for us to give him his 
full due. Instead we have come up with 
a blanket increase which will serve to 
ease the pinch of inflation on the postal 
employee and his family, without adding 
ar irresponsible amount to the 1958 
budget. 

To those who criticize our actions as 
being inflationary, we can justifiably 
point out that civil employees should not 
be singled out to hold the line against 
inflation while other segments of the 
population demand and receive protec- 
tion against the cost-of-living spiral. 
We can also refer our critics to many 
areas of the 1958 budget request which 
we have been able to trim of fat and 
waste, in amounts far greater than the 
cost of this pay raise. Then, too, we can 
reasonably expect a pay raise will effect 
tangible reductions in costly personnel 
turnover, and will substantially improve 
employee morale and efficiency. 

Our postal establishment has made 
great strides in meeting the service needs 
of 48 million homeowners. Increased 
productivity has enabled the Post Office 
Department to provide the finest service 
in the world with fewer employees than 
it had 5 years ago, despite unprece- 
dented increases in mail volume to be 
handled and households to be served. 
This record has been compiled by our 
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postal employees even in the face of in- 
flationary pressures which have forced 
many of them, their wives and their 
children, to take part-time jobs in a 
vain effort to make ends meet. 

The $546 pay increase voted today will 
not solve the problems of these families, 
but will bring some measure of relief. 
At the same time it will free many postal 
workers of financial anxieties which un- 
consciously keep them from achieving 
optimum efficiency. 

Much remains to be done, however, if 
we are to pay more than lipservice to the 
need for a constantly improving postal 
establishment. Action should have been 
taken long ago to revise our postal rates 
upward from their unrealistic levels. 
Postal careers should be made more at- 
tractive to qualified people through re- 
vision of our pay levels in a way that 
more closely relates salary to efficiency 
and responsibility. As confident as we 
are that we have done the right thing 
in voting for this pay raise, we should 
now finish the rest of the job. 


FIGURES AND FLUORIDES 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and to include a magazine article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objeetion 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, world renowned statis- 
tician on health and disease has made 
another valuable contribution to the 
cause of public health. I wish to com- 
mend Dr. Dublin for his painstaking 
statistical research, for his critical eval- 
uation of the fluoridation controversy, 
and for his excellent presentation of the 
facts about fluoridation as a public 
health measure in a new booklet, “Flu- 
oridation Facts, Not Myths.” 

Of all chronic diseases, tooth decay is 
the most universal afflicting 95 percent 
of our people and every year costs hun- 


dreds of millions of dollars. Two-thirds 


of the cavities in the teeth of our children 
are neglected and the average person will 
have lost half his teeth by the age of 40. 
Fiuoridation is presently the most prac- 
tical, effective, safe and economical 
method of controlling the ravages of den- 
tal caries. Dr. Dublin has concluded 
that the case for fluoridation is abso- 
lutely solid, and he has done a public 
service for the people of this country. 

The American dental profession again 
should be congratulated for its pioneer- 
ing efforts in the discovery of this public 
health measure, for its leadership in get- 
ting fluoridation adopted, and for its 
carefully documented studies which 
made Dr, Dublin’s analysis possible. 

The July 22 issue of Time magazine 
carries a review of Dr. Dublin’s booklet. 
Time’s article is a fine example of the 
way the American press can bring to the 
attention of the American people the true 
facts about public health measures, 

FIGURES AND FLUORIDES 

Citizens who want to get their teeth into 
solid facts on effects of water fluoridation 
nad their answer last week in a 28-page 
pamphlet by a statistician who has at his 
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fingertips more figures on health and disease, 
life and death, than any man living—Louis 
Israel Dublin. 

Dr. Dublin's conclusion; The case for fluor- 
idation is watertight. 

It was one of the most authoritative blows 
yet struck for the pro-fluoride side on the 
passionate United States-wide controversy 
over doctoring public drinking water. For 
half a century Lithuanian-born Dr. Dublin, 
74, has been translating statistics into weap- 
ons for the war against disease. From 1909 
to 1952, as head of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Cos statistical branch, he 
amassed data from the health records of 30 
million policyholders. 


FROM CONTROL TO PLANS 


Statisticlan Dublin’s punch-card tabula- 
tors accurately foresaw, 20 years in advance, 
the great United States decline in the inci- 
dence of TB. He was among the first to 
focus attention on the growing menace of 
diabetes and the role of obesity in shorten- 
ing life; and he sometimes spotted epidemics- 
in-the-making in faraway cities before local 
health officers did. A stocky, peppery father 
of four, he cried alarm in the 30's over the 
declining United States’ birthrate, persuaded 
birth-control proponents to change their 
pitch to planned parenthood, and was de- 
lighted when the post-World War II baby 
boom invalidated his forecast that the United 
States would become a Nation of oldsters. 

Now retired from Metropolitan but still 
working hard, Dr. Dublin dug into the fluor- 
idation controversy, spent a year in statisti- 
cal research. In his report (Water Fluorida- 
tion: Facts Not Myths, published by Man- 
hattan’s Public Affairs Committee), he likens 
the opposition to fluoridation to the bomb- 
ing of Cotton Mather’s house in 1721 because 
Mather urged vaccination against smallpox 
and the early 20th century fanaticism that 
drove public health workers out of some 
towns for advocating chlorination of water. 

Statistician Dublin’s most sweeping statis- 
tic: “Next to the common cold, tooth decay 
is probably the most universal disease suf- 
fered by mankind.” His most precise: Men 
and women aged 40 to 44 who have spent 
their lives in areas with naturally fluoridated 
water average only three missing teeth; 
those in non-fluoride communities average 
14. Tooth decay has declined 54 percent to 
60 percent among youngsters in city after 
city where fluoridation has been practiced 
for about 10 years. 

BY THE BATHTUBFUL 

Are fluorides poisonous? Yes, says Dr. 
Dublin—in the same way as common salt 
oxygen and water, which “can kill you if you 
get too much of them.” But he adds: “To 
absorb a lethal amount of fluoridated water 
would require drinking 50 bathtubfuls at a 
sitting * * * To produce even the mildest 
symptoms of fluoride poisoning would require 
that the victim swallow two-and-a-half 
bathtubfuls * * * during a single day.” 

Dr. Dublin’s smallest statistic is his most 
impressive. Searching for cases where any 
harm to health, even among the aged and 
ailing, is attributable to fluorides, he found 
not one. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSIST- 
* ANCE ACT OF 1957 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 358 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
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1) to authorize Federal assistance to the 
States and local communities in financing 
an expanded program of school construction 
so as to eliminate the national shortage of 
classrooms, and all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill, 
and shall continue not to exceed 4 hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 55-minute rule. It shall be in order to 
consider without the intervention of any 
point of order the substitute amendment 
recommended by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor now in the bill and such 
substitute for the purpose of amendment 
shall be considered under the 5-minute rule 
as an original bill. At the conclusion of 
such consideration the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote 
in the House on any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole to 
the bill or committee substitute. The pre- 
vious question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit with or without in- 
structions. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ALLEN], and at this time yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 358 
provides for the consideration of H. R. 1, 
the Federal school-construction bill. 
The resolution grants an open rule, 
waives points of order and makes it in 
order to consider the committee substi- 
tute as an original bill for purposes of 
amendment. Four hours of general de- 
bate are provided. 

The bill authorizes three methods of 
Federal assistance to State and local 
communities for school construction: 

Title I provides payments to State 
educational agencies for assistance on a 
grant basis to local school districts. The 
Federal Government will pay 50 percent 
of the total costs of constructing all of 
the projects receiving Federal assist- 
ance within a State. An annual appro- 
priation of $300 million for 5 consecu- 
tive years, beginning July 1957, is au- 
thorized. One-half of the funds appro- 
priated are to be allotted among the 
States on the basis of school-age popu- 
lation between the ages of and 17. The 
remaining one-half are to be allotted to 
the States on the basis of relative State 
income per child of school age and 
school-age population. 

The second method, title II provides 
that the Commissioner of Education may 
purchase bonds issued by school districts 
which are capable of financing their own 
school construction, but cannot obtain 
financing from ordinary sources on rea- 
sonable terms. The obligations pur- 
chased will bear interest at the current 
rate for long-term Federal obligations, 
plus one-half of 1 percent. Appropria- 
tions aggregating $750 million would be 
authorized for the 5 fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1962. 

The third method outlined in title III 
enables the Federal Government to assist 
States to issue and market obligations to 
finance the construction of public ele- 
mentary and secondary school facilities. 
The Federal Government will share 
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equally with the State in the cost of es- 
tablishing and maintaining a reserve 
fund equal to 1 year’s payment of prin- 
cipal and interest on the bonds issued by 
such agencies. Appropriations are au- 
thorized for 5 fiscal years not to exceed 
an aggregate of $150 million in order to 
provide the initial Federal advances to 
the basic reserve funds of State school 
financing agencies. To maintain the full 
Federal share of the basic reserve fund, 
the Commissioner of Education is au- 
thorized to issue obligations to be pur- 
chased by the Secretary of the Treasury 
with the total amount to be outstanding 
at any one time limited to $10 million. 
This legislation terminates at the end of 
5 years. 
SCHOOL CRISIS IN CONGESTED AREAS 


It is estimated 2½ million children 
are enrolled in our schools in excess of 
normal capacity. 

In a survey made by the Gallup poll in 
February of this year, it was revealed 
that 76 percent of the public favor Fed- 
eral construction aid and 19 percent op- 
pose. A subcommittee of the Labor and 
Education Committee conducted a series 
of hearings and investigations in critical 
areas over the country and their findings 
reveal startling negligence on the part of 
our Government in not taking steps to 
aid communities which are not able to 
handle the influx and pupil increase in 
their localities. Any local school com- 
munity which qualifies with its State 
educational department can take advan- 
tage of this Federal construction aid. 

The various State educational depart- 
ments must determine if the local school 
community has exhausted all resources 
and has made every effort to finance its 
proposed construction. 

The school construction crisis exists in 
certain pocket areas located in or close to 
expanding metropolitan cities. The 
Calumet industrial area adjoining Chi- 
cago on the south shore of Lake Mich- 
igan is one of those critical areas. 

GARY, IND, 


Gary, Ind., had a population of 110,- 
000 in 1941. In 17 years it has almost 
doubled. Each year since World War 
II, the city has bonded and taxed itself 
to the hilt in order to relieve the school 
crisis. 

Last week I wired for an official school 
report on the school crisis in this great 
industrial center. I hold in my hand 
the result of a survey made by Dr. John 
Herrick of Ohio State University which 
sets out factual data on the lack of ade- 
quate school facilities in Gary, as of 
November 1, 1956. 

The result of Gary’s survey: Total 
student enrollment as of October 31, 
1956, was 34,907. Total normal student 
capacity of all school buildings, 18,675. 
The city has 16,232 students over its 
schoolroom capacity. 

Yesterday I telephoned Superintendent 
Blankenship of the Gary schools to learn 
if this critical situation was improving. 
He stated that five new schools will be 
available when school opens in Septem- 
ber which will accommodate 3,500 stu- 
dents but it will not improve or relieve 
the shortage because 3,480 additional 
students will be added to the total enroll- 
ment over last year. He stated on ac- 
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count of the influx and increase in popu- 
lation, 10 percent of the total enrollment 
is added to the Gary school population 
each year. 

I have in my hand a page from last 
Sunday's edition of the Gary Post- 
Tribune containing four columns out- 
lining Gary’s critical school problem. It 
outlines the facts I have just stated but 
I will read one paragraph which sets out 
the maintenance and teacher problem: 

Space of course, is only one phase of the 
problem, Pupils need teachers and text- 
books, and buildings require custodial heip 
and maintenance. To get these necessities 
requires money and planning. One hundred 
new teachers for instance, means almost 
$500,000 added to the school budget and 
scheduled salary increases, ranging from 5 
to 7 percent will cost another $500,000. In 
short, it looks like a million dollars more 
will be needed for just new teachers and 
salary increases for present personnel. Put- 
ting new schools into operation, however, 
does require extra money, Building service 
employees, fuel and supplies must be pro- 
vided. Fifty-three new custodial employees 
will have to be added to maintain the il 
new schools when they are all in full use. 
New schools for more students mean new 
principals and clerical assistants also, so the 
1957-58 budget will have to include funds 
for those additional personnel. 


Mr. Speaker, I have briefly outlined 
conditions in Gary. I hold in my hand 
reports which reveal the same critical 
situation in other localities in the indus- 
trial Calumet region. 

East Chicago, a city of 70,000, and 
Hammond, Ind., with a population of 
100,000, are suffering similar critical 
school building shortages. The most 
devastating situation exists in the dozen 
or more smaller communities adjoining 
the metropolitan areas of this industrial 
center. 

I have here letters from Hobart, Ho- 
bart Township, Griffith, Dyer, Merrill- 
ville, Crown Point, Munster, and High- 
land, stating that the taxpayers cannot 
begin to keep up with the influx and in- 
creased school population. In 7 town- 
ships in this region, the school popula- 
tion has increased in degrees ranging 
from 87 percent to 220 percent in the last 
10 years. 

The bill provides that the Federal 
Government shall not have any control 
over the operation of local schools. 

PLATFORM 


In 1952 and again in 1956 the Demo- 
cratic and Republican National Conven- 
tions placed strong planks promising 
Federal aid for school construction in 
their platforms. 

All Members elected to the Congress in 
both parties are in duty bound under our 
political system to carry out those planks 
and promises to the people. 

I hold in my hand the 1956 platform of 
both major political parties. The Dem- 
ocratic Party promised aid in the fol- 
lowing words: 

We are now faced with shortages of edu- 
cational facilities that threaten national se- 
curity, economic prosperity and human well- 
being. The resources of our States and lo- 
calities are already strained to the limit. 
Federal aid and action should be provided, 
within the traditional framework of State 
and local control. We pledge the Democratic 
Party to the following: 1. Legislation pro- 
viding Federal financing to assist Sates and 
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local communities to build schools and to 
provide essential health and safety services 
for all schoolchildren, 


The Republican Party uses the follow- 
ing words promising Federal aid in our 
schools: 

Through the White House Conference on 
Education, our Republican administration 
initiated the most comprehensive commu- 
nity-State-Federal attempt ever made to 
solve the pressing problems of primary and 
secondary education. Four thousand com- 
munities, studying their school populations 
and their physical and financial resources, 
encouraged our Republican administration 
to urge a 5-year program of Federal assist- 
ance in building schools to relieve a critical 
classroom shortage. 


If promises in party platforms mean 
anything, this H. R. 1 should be enacted 
into law by a unanimous vote both in 
the House and Senate. 

I know thousands of the people in my 
district believed that Republican school 
platform, and they believed Candidate 
Eisenhower last fall when he promised 
Federal financial school aid, because he 
carried my district by 8,500 votes. I 
talked to voters in my district, and they 
stated that they heard President Eisen- 
hower, and they read the Republican 
platform’s promise to do something to 
relieve the critical school situation, so I 
do not think there should be much oppo- 
sition to this legislation on the Repub- 
lican side of the House. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I just wanted to 
point out that the next paragraph of the 
Republican platform pledges that the 
Republican Party will renew its effort to 
enact a program based on sound prin- 
ciples, and so forth; in other words, the 
Republican Party, not just the adminis- 
tration, is pledged to this program. 

Mr. MADDEN. I thank the gentle- 
man from California. Mr. Speaker, I 
have used more than my allotted time. 

I now yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, who, I hope, Mr. 
Speaker, is for this school-construction 
program, because he, as a Republican, 
certainly was very instrumental in build- 
ing the Republican national platform a 
year ago when it promised the American 
people Federal financial aid for school 
construction. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may need. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the able gentleman from Indiana, a 
member of the Committee on Rules, of 
which I am a member also, has ex- 
plained the rule and he has also ex- 
plained all the details in the bill. 

My chief reason for being opposed to 
the bill is that it will cost about $2,400,- 
000,000. In my opinion, and I have 
sought the best information possible, 
there is not a State in the Union that 
is not in better financial condition than 
our own Federal Government. Iam cer- 
tain I need not remind you that our 
national debt, the Federal debt, is $275 
billion. That is probably about equal 
to the total assessed valuation of all the 
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real estate west of the Mississippi River. 
The annual interest on that $275 billion 
debt amounts to approximately $7,500,- 
000,000. So I say, Mr. Speaker, that is 
the chief reason I am opposed to this 
legislation. 

Another reason grows out of my ex- 
perience during my 26 years of service 
in the Congress that once the Federal 
Government starts giving out money it 
continues to do so. While this bill starts 
off with only 6 years, I am certain that 
all Members of Congress who have been 
here for any length of time know from 
experience that this would continue 
indefinitely. 

I ask you if it is not true that if the 
Federal Government started participat- 
ing in building schools in some commu- 
nities there would be a slowing down of 
local school construction in most com- 
munities. In other words they all would 
wait for the Federal Government par- 
ticipation. 

There are communities in the United 
States that contemplate raising money 
through bond issues to build schools. If 
a community 10 miles away was to be 
given Federal funds for the building of 
their schools, it would be probable or 
likely that the various communities sur- 
rounding them would not go ahead and 
speed their own program and borrow 
money through a bond issue in order to 
build their own schools. In my opinion, 
there would be a general slackening of 
school construction and that is not what 
we desire. 

The gentleman from Indiana has men- 
tioned the Republican platform. I have 
it before me and part of it reads as 
follows: 

The Republican Party will renew its efforts 
to enact a program based on sound principles 
of need and design to encourage increased 
State and local efforts to build more class- 
rooms. 


I wonder if anyone can construe that 
as meaning that the Federal Govern- 
ment will provide funds for school con- 
struction. Let me repeat that part of 
the Republican platform of 1956: 

The Republican Party will renew its efforts 
to enact a program based on sound principles 
of need and design to encourage increased 
State and local efforts to build more class- 
rooms. 


As far as I am able to understand that 
language, there is no implication in there 
that the Federal Government under this 
platform, which I subscribe to, will guar- 
antee any Federal funds for school con- 
struction over a definite number of years. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON, In connection with the 
gentleman’s statement that the local 
communities would have a great tend- 
ency to slack up in their effort, let me 
give a concrete example. My little 
hometown of 5,000 people voted $500,000 
of bonds for a new school building. La 
Salle, right across the river, voted 
$1 million for a new school building. 
Mendota, 15 miles away, voted $1 million 
for a new school building. Those little 
communities, neither one of which are 
half as large as Gary, Ind., have taken 
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care of their school needs. Now, why 
should they be taxed again to supply the 
needs of Gary, Ind.? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. The gentleman 
mentioned Gary, Ind. It is true that 
there has been a great influx of popu- 
lation in the district in and around Gary, 
Ind. It is true that there are immense 
steel mills in that district and they 
should have a large assessed valuation. 
I do not believe there is any community 
in the United States which has the value 
of railroads as has the district of Gary, 
Ind. It is likewise true that the city of 
Gary, Ind., probably has less unemploy- 
ment than any district in the United 
States. It is also true that the people of 
that district are receiving as high wages 
as any community in the United States. 

I have gone out through Gary, Ind., 
and I have seen thousands of homes. 
Their value has gone up from $5,000 to 
$10,000 or $15,000 or $20,000. So I would 
say to my good friend from Gary, Ind., 
in that situation it seems to me that the 
gentleman should be back in his district 
having the assessed value of that prop- 
erty raised in order to take care of the 
needs of his district and to provide for 
the local children. I am sure they do 
have a certain pride in their schools. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish to answer the 
question the gentleman propounded in 
regard to the steel mills. An effort was 
made to increase their assessed valuation 
a year ago and they appealed the revalu- 
ation to the Indiana State Tax Board. 
The result was disappointing as the small 
taxpayer received little relief. I would 
like to clarify the statement made by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason]. 
Mr. Mason speaks about certain cities in 
Illinois. May I say that the hometown 
of the gentleman from IIlinois [Mr. 
ALLEN}, Galena, has increased from 8,000 
to 9,000 people in 20 years. The rural 
cities and towns of which Mr. Mason 
boasts, should have no trouble taking 
care of their school load as their popula- 
tion has not increased to any major ex- 
tent in the last 25 years. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. First of all, my 
city must be very small, because the 
gentleman has not even mentioned 
where I live. But, notwithstanding that, 
I also know that in my district there 
have been at least 7 or 8 schools built re- 
cently. The parent-teachers associa- 
tions, the Lions Clubs, the chambers of 
commerce, and patriotic and civil organ- 
izations, having great pride and wanting 
a good school system, went out and put 
across bond issues for the purpose of con- 
structing these schools. My own little 
city of Galena, III., has under construc- 
tion a school worth about a million anda 
half. They raised the assessed value of 
our homes and property, and they are 
taking care of that responsibility. So 
far as I know no one has complained. 

Now, may I say to the gentleman, does 
it seem fair to those communities that 
have parent-teacher associations, the 
teachers themselves, and civie and pa- 
triotic clubs who want to take care of 
their own responsibility, whereas here is 
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a little town maybe 10 miles away that 
does not have that same pride, that has 
been neglectful. Now, is it right that 
these 6 or 8 communities in my district 
who have taken upon themselves that 
responsibility should continue to pay 
through increased assessments on their 
homes in order to float a bond issue and 
at the same time send money in the 
form of taxes down here so that part of 
it could be sent back to those com- 
munities who have been a little negligent 
along that line? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to commend the 
gentleman for commenting on the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Mappen]. It is incongruous to me 
that a city such as Gary, Ind., with its 
vast industries and payrolls, and with an 
increase of 50 percent in population, does 
not have sufficient funds with which to 
construct schools. Certainly, Gary ought 
to broaden its tax base to provide neces- 
Sary tax revenues. I do not believe Gary, 
Ind., is a very good example to use in 
furtherance of the provisions of this bill. 

I want to ask the gentleman why 
points of order are waived on this bill. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. As to that, 
there was a great deal of discussion. We 
took it up with the Parliamentarian, and 
I believe the majority felt that that was 
the best thing to do. 

Mr. GROSS, This is the third bill in 
succession on which points of order have 
been waived, and I wonder if the Com- 
mittee on Rules has given consideration 
to abolishing altogether those provisions 
of the rules with respect to points of 
order. We may as well toss out the rules 
on points of order if every bill is to come 
to the floor with points of order waived. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Another ques- 
tion raised is this: They say that in cer- 
tain communities they have reached the 
limit of their bonded indebtedness. 
There are certain communities in the 
State of Illinois where a shortage of 
schoolrooms exists. So, the State of Illi- 
nois has appropriated $10 million out of 
their own State funds to take care of 
those communities where there is a 
shortage. 

I know—and I have heard this many 
times, because before I come to Congress, 
as a young man, I was a schoolteacher— 
that many people say, Why, it costs me 
$25 a month to live in my own house. 
That is likewise true, perhaps, in the dis- 
trict represented by the gentleman from 
Indiana. Many people own their own 
homes, but the value of those homes has 
increased maybe 4 times since 1937 or 
1938. Furthermore, they might have, 
maybe, four children. In the State of 
Illinois it costs about $500 a year to send 
a child to school. So I would say to 
many of those people back in Indiana 
who have 4 children, whose taxes amount 
to $25 a month, or approximately $300 
a year, on their homes, that they are get- 
ting a pretty good deal if they have 4 
children going to school at a cost of $500 
a year. That amounts to $2,000 a year 
in benefits that they are receiving. Be- 
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sides that, they receive police and fire 
protection. 

They have the benefits of beautiful 
parks and many other benefits. To 
those people who are paying $25 a month 
to live in their own homes, especially if 
they have children, it seems to me that 
they are getting value received for their 
money. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania which I am proud and honored to 
represent, has expended, I understand, 
$450 million in the last 5 years in build- 
ing new schools. I understand that they 
anticipate spending in the immediate 
future approximately $450 million more 
on school construction. In other words, 
close to $1 billion will have been spent 
in the past 5 years and in the immediate 
future in building schools in the great 
State of Pennsylvania. So that my State 
is certainly turning in a magnificent per- 
formance in the school-construction 
program, 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
am not going to ask for a rollcall on the 
rule. I think it would be more satisfac- 
tory to the membership, and I am con- 
vinced, after the general debate has been 
completed, that there will be very few 
Members who will be for this great ex- 
penditure of Federal funds in a field 
which is a local responsibility. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to discuss this bill a little bit. 
I do not expect to speak on it during 
general debate, so I am taking my time 
now to discuss the merits, if any, of this 
piece of legislation which is now before 
the House after such a long period of 
time. 

As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ALLEN] has told you, the bill involves 
an expenditure from the Federal Treas- 
ury of $2,410,000,000. I say that be- 
cause I want to remind my friends here 
how enthusiastic a lot of us were in the 
early part of this session about elimi- 
nating unnecessary Federal expenditures 
and about balancing the budget. 

I want to talk about the facts of this 
bill. I want to analyze the figures. I 
think there are some people in this House 
who are interested in facts of legislation. 

I spoke to a gentleman a few minutes 
ago about this bill and said, Are you 
interested in facts?” He said, “No, I 
am interested in politics.” Perhaps that 
has something to do with the attitude of 
some Members on this bill. My distin- 
guished friend from Indiana [Mr. MAD- 
DEN] awhile ago was reading party plat- 
forms. I am not interested in platforms. 
I am not interested in politics. But I 
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am interested in the Federal Treasury. 
I am interested in education. I am in- 
terested in facts. If there is anybody 
else here who is interested in facts and 
figures concerning this measure, I would 
suggest that he get a copy of this bill 
and the report, because I expect to base 
my remarks on the actual figures given 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. It is the nearest to any 
official estimate that we have. 

This baby of somewhat doubtful par- 
entage was conceived in 1954. It has 
had a long period of gestation. Now we 
come to the point where we must deliver 
the infant. 

When this bill was first conceived, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare said there was a shortage of 
schoolrooms of 407,000. Keep those fig- 
ures in mind. Then a little bit later, in 
April 1954; Mrs. Hobby, who was then 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, said there were 
340,000 schoolrooms needed. Note that 
it was coming down. A year later, in 
1955, the President said there was a 
shortage of only 300,000 schoolrooms. 
Now, Mr. Folsom, the present Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, says 
that in 1957 there is a shortage of only 
159,000 schoolrooms left. He says that 
during this year there will be 69,000 built. 
So, according to the authentic figures of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, we find at this time, when 
the baby is about to be born of this great 
necessity for 407,000 schoolrooms, that 
the States and local communities them- 
selves in that time, without calling upon 
the Federal Treasury, have built all but 
90,000 of those schoolrooms. 

I know there is going to be a lot of 
talk here about Let's educate the chil- 
dren.” We are all in favor of that. 
But I want the people who are advocat- 
ing this bill, when they get up to talk 
about it, to first educate the House of 
Representatives. I want them to answer 
me—no, do not answer me. I want them 
to answer the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, whose circular 
490 will be found on the back page of 
their report. I take the figures I am 
giving you now from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, which 
the majority of the committee in this 
report say are the most accurate figures 
that can be obtained. 

I am speaking to those who advocate 
this bill. I want them to answer the 
figures of their own Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare upon 
which their bill is based. If they cannot 
do it, if they cannot give you the facts, 
if they cannot educate you about this 
bill they have drawn, then they had bet- 
ter stop trying to educate the children of 
the United States. 

So, we get down to the point where 
you need only 90,000 more schoolrooms 
after those that are now in course of 
construction by the States are built. 

The most significant thing, though, 
that I find about the report of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, which is found on page 62 of the 
report, which I hope you have before 
you, is that if you look at the very first 
line in the report, where it tells you how 
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many schoolrooms are now needed, they 
tell you that 159,000 are needed, and that 
69,000 of them are in course of construc- 
tion this year, and of those 159,000 only 
80,000 are needed for new school build- 
ings. The other 79,000 are needed 
merely for the purpose of replacing pres- 
ent school facilities which some people 
think are not as fine as they would like 
to have them. That information is 
found on page 62 of the committee re- 
port, in circular 490 of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Will somebody answer that? In other 
words, looking at page 62, at the figures 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, when you boil it down and 
say, “We will use the present school- 
rooms for a year or two longer until we 
are in better shape,” you have only 10,- 
000 schoolrooms that are needed, not 
according to my figures, but according to 


the figures of the Department of Health, 


Education, and Welfare. 

I want to call your attention to some- 
thing else. This should interest many 
of you folks who have done a fine job in 
your States of building schoolrooms and 
will soon complete your program. 

What will happen if you pass this 
bill? If you look at pages 33 to 37 of 
the bill, you will find figures in the mi- 
nority report taken from this same cir- 
cular 490 of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. It shows that 
five States have met all their needs. 
Five States do not need any of this 
money and will not get any of it. Four 
States are building enough to complete 
their needs this year. They do not need 
the money and they will not get it. Ten 
more States, under their present plan 
and program, will complete their needs 
next year, which will be before any of 
this money will possibly be available. So 
that leaves 19 States that will complete 
their programs before this bill becomes 
effective. Mark you, this whole bill is 
predicated upon future construction of 
buildings. No State, no county, no mu- 
nicipality can get a dollar of this money 
unless they have a program approved by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare—to do what? Not pay for 


buildings they built this year and last. 


year. They have to provide that they 
are going to build some more buildings 
that they do not need and have no use 
for and spend that money for it. Do not 
take my word for it. Look at the bill 
itself, and look at the report. No State 
that has done the job when this bill is 
completed will get a dollar’s worth of 
this money unless they build schools 
that they do not need. That seems to 
me very important. It is so important 
that I am going to call your attention 
to where you can find it. Page 37 of the 
bill itself says that they must submit a 
plan in which they set forth a program 
under which the funds paid to the State 
will be expended. 

Now, you Members from the 19 States 
that are going to complete your pro- 
grams and spend your money before this 
bill is completed, just look at that re- 
port from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Do not pay 
any attention to what I say, but look at 
the report and see what your folks back 
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home will think about your voting for a 
bill to spend $2,400,000,000 to supply 
schools in other States, and you pay for 
it, and you are not going to get $1 of the 
money. That applies to 19 States of this 
Union. But if we did adopt this pro- 
gram, these same figures of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
show that if the States continue their 
building programs as they are now doing, 
every State in this Union except 7, with- 
out the use of $1 of Federal money, will 
have completed the construction of their 
needed schoolrooms before the program 
provided in this bill has been completed. 

Now I come back again to the ques- 
tion of facts, and I want to appeal to 
you. You know some of you were fooled 
about the facts a few weeks ago. We 
were told certain things about a certain 
bill relating to civil rights; what it did 
and what it did not do; and we were 
assured that it was all right. My good 
friends on the left, who are conscien- 
tious, were sure that that was what the 
President wanted and nothing else would 
suit him. 

Now we find that it was not so at all. 
I imagine there are some red faces about 
that. I imagine some fellows now would 
like to consider the facts a little bit. I 
am not asking you to make any great 
research; I have not made any, but I do 
appeal to you if you are conscientious, 
as I know you are, if you believe in sav- 
ing on Federal expenditures, as I know 
you do, and if you believe what you have 
been saying this whole session about 
cutting down on needless expenses, here 
is the most needless one that, according 
to the figures of the Department. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, that 
has been presented in my time, and I 
just appeal to you to look at the facts 
which you will find in these few pages. 
You can satisfy yourself about it in a few 
minutes. Do not be satisfied with the 
advocates of this bill waving their arms 
and shouting, “We must educate the 
infants of this country.” Make them 
give you the facts, and make them dis- 
pute and disprove what I have told you. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Utah (Mr. DIXON]. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the challenge of the gentleman 
from Virginia, I shall confine my re- 
marks to a statement of facts pertain- 
ing to the need for Federal aid for school 
construction, as testified by Secretary 
Folsom in the committee hearings, part 
I, pages 28 to 29. I verified statements 
with the Secretary only last night. 

The two great fallacies in the argu- 
ment of the gentleman from Virginia 
are these: In the first place this flood 
of increased enrollment has probably 
reached the sixth grade. When it 
reaches the seventh grade, there will be 
over a million more in the schools; when 
it reaches the eighth grade, there will be 
over 2 million more; when it reaches the 
ninth grade, there will be 3 million 
more; when it reaches the 10th, there 
will be 4 million more, and so forth. 
The gentleman apparently has failed to 
take into consideration this continuous 
increase that will go on for several years 
to come. 
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The second fallacy is that it fails to 
consider that it costs at least 33% per- 
cent more to build classrooms for high- 
school use than it does for elementary- 
school use and that on account of labo- 
ratories, shops, and so forth, the aver- 
age class size is reduced by at least 25 
percent in high schools. The students 
reaching junior high now will soon be 
in high school where money will not go 
nearly as far as in elementary-school 
construction. 

Secretary Folsom testified that we 
needed 159,000 classrooms. He testified 
that 69,000 are being built. Despite this 
great number of new classrooms being 
built this year, the shortage will remain 
acute, for it is estimated that we need 
45,000 new classrooms each year for the 
next several years just to keep up with 
the 1 million new and additional pupils 
entering the schools each year. There- 
fore, we must subtract 45,000 from 
69,000 which leaves approximately 24.000 
elassrooms. We cannot even subtract 
the 24,000 from the 69,000 shortage for 
a part of this figure must apply against 
the estimated 14,000 to 20,000 classrooms 
that are abandoned as obsolete. In the 
year 1955-56, 14,000 classroom units 
were closed due to obsolescence. 

Then the Secretary goes on to say 
that our net gain at the present rate of 
construction is only from 4,000 to 10,000 
classrooms a year, and at that rate of 
construction it will take about 16 years to 
catch up unless there is help. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Virginia suggested 
that the proponents of this legislation 
concentrate on facts. Then he referred 
to some figures and asked us to demon- 
strate how these various figures regard- 
ing the classroom shortage which exists 
in the Nation can be reconciled. In the 
limited time I have at my disposal, I 
would like to start out by saying that the 
best estimate we can get now, and this is 
subject to some challenge, is that there 
is a shortage of classrooms in the Nation 
of 159,000. As of the fall of 1952 there 
was an estimate, again by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
of a nationwide shortage of 312,000. In 
other words, the backlog of need has 
been almost cut in half since 1952. We 
can expect it will be further reduced in 
the years ahead. 

One of the reasons that the 312,000 
estimate cannot be compared exactly 
with the latest estimate of 159,000 is that 
it was based on a report made back in 
1953 and published in December of that 
year. It reflected the desirable educa- 
tional goals, not the bedrock need dem- 
onstrated by apparent overcrowding, 
double sessions and so forth. In other 
words, in that first figure there was, as a 
natural part of the estimate, a higher 
total for replacement needs than we now 
have in the current estimate. 

The two estimates were based on sur- 
veys made at different times. Still an- 
other estimate, made in the fall of 1954, 
in comparison with the most recent fig- 
ure, suggested there would be a shortage 
of 176,000 classrooms in the fall of 1959 
if we continue the present rate of con- 
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struction. We do know roughly what 
the backlog of need is, and that this 
shortage is persisting. As the gentle- 
man from Utah has pointed out, in spite 
of the increased construction each year, 
that backlog is being eliminated very 
slowly. The Federal program is to ac- 
celerate the elimination of that backlog. 

I hope this clarifies at least some part 
of the confusion which might have 
arisen in the mind of the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of the House that 
Federal aid programs such as Federal 
aid for school construction, which we are 
eonsidering today, are based on the fal- 
lacy that Uncle Sam is everybody's rich 
uncle, whose pockets are inexhaustible; 
and that when you secure Federal aid 
you are receiving something for nothing. 
Why fool ourselves? We all pay the bill. 

The truth is that we, his nephews and 
nieces, all support our Uncle Sam, who 
over the past 25 years has run up the 
biggest debt in all our history—approxi- 
mately $275 billion that must be paid 
if it is ever paid—by the American peo- 
ple earning the money to pay the taxes to 
retire the debt. What a legacy to leave 
to future generations. If we paid it off 
at the rate of $3 billion a year; it would 
take 90 to 100 years to pay the debt. 

The trouble is that Uncle Sam has 
been spending our money, and in effect 
we have signed the notes for the hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars he owes. 

The surest way to increase his debts 
and add to this gigantic debt is to em- 
bark on a new program of Federal aid 
for school construction. 

The great American public has waked 
up to the fact that the only way to get 
relief from the taxes that burden our 
Nation is to curb our spending for pro- 
grams that can be better handled by 
municipalities and the respective States. 

To me, the most obvious place to cut 
the budget is to cut out new proposed 
programs of Federal aid. 

I would start cutting by completely 


.eliminating the proposed program to 


provide $1.5 billion for Federal aid to 
school construction over the next 5 years 
at a rate of $300 million a year. 

Certainly, we need new school build- 
ings, particularly in many fast-growing 
suburban areas. Schools are costly, and 
the way to make them more expensive 
still is to embark on a program to bring 
— Federal Government into the pic- 

ure. 

Every dollar spent on Federal School 
aid construction will come, sooner or 
later, from the pockets of American tax- 
payers, whether it is under the supervi- 
sion of the Federal or the State Govern- 
ment. As for me, I would rather have 
the States handling this problem. 

As in the case of every other Federal 
aid program, many of these dollars will 
be skimmed off the top to pay more Fed- 
eral officials to distribute the payments, 
to administer the program, to think up 
more rules and regulations which may 
well result in more delay and red tape. 

It is the habit of Federal supervisors 
to make dollars shrink instead of 
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stretch. If there is ever a necessity for 
stretching dollars, it exists now in mak- 
ing the tax dollar go as far as possible to 
build needed new schools. 

Local responsibility and local self- 
government are keystones of the Ameri- 
can way of life. Federal aid is always 
accompanied by a greater or lesser de- 
gree of Federal control. It is the open- 
ing wedge toward having directors in 
Washington tell local school boards, 
superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers what they can do and what they can’t 
do. 

I believe that citizens in every com- 
munity should take a good, hard look at 
their local school systems. There are 
many problems to solve, and they can 
best be solved on local levels. 

Federal grants can encourage extrav- 
agance. When school costs are not 
directly paid for by local taxes, but are 
transferred in part into the general Fed- 
eral tax burden, cause and effect become 
confused, and construction can become 
unnecessarily expensive. If this bill is 
passed, Washington will tell local author- 
ities what can and cannot be done, and 
let no one tell you otherwise. 

What is true in the case of Federal aid 
to school construction holds true in re- 
gard to many other Federal aid pro- 
grams. The same job can be done 
better, and done cheaper, on a State and 
local level. 

A large part of the problem we have 
today is one of self-discipline on the part 
of the Government and on the part of 
the American people themselves. The 
Government within the executive branch 
must make a constant effort to curtail 
and eliminate nonessential expenditures. 
Special groups, rather than popular de- 
mand, are responsible for the push be- 
hind most Federal aid programs. The 
American people themselves must make 
an effort to curtail the constantly new 
and expanding demands upon the Fed- 
eral Government for services, benefits, 
and free money—for the people them- 
selves must pay heavy taxes to the Fed- 
eral Government before the Government 
can return part of it to the States, and 
the States return it to the counties and 
municipalities for these various pro- 
grams. 

Once a program of Federal aid is es- 
tablished, it almost invariably continues 
to grow and become more expensive. 

To the outside groups which worked 
for its establishment and continue to 
support it, there is added another group 
within the Government. This is the 
group who administer the program— 
and who keep pressing for more money 
for it. 

Each bureau within an agency is am- 
bitious to build a little empire—with 
more employees to supervise, with high- 
er salaries for the top men, with more 
money to spend, at the expense of the 
taxpayer. Larger and larger budgets 
result—such as the huge spending pro- 
gram proposed this year. 

But the time has come when the 
American public is justifiably fed up 
with all Federal aid programs, now real- 
izing that we all pay the bill. In my 
opinion we can secure better results for 
our schools under the supervision of 
municipalities and States rather than 
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under the direction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

The administration recently recom- 
mended that we look toward decentrali- 
zation of government—that we return 
to the States certain responsibilities. 
Here is one place we can make a good 
start, by rejecting this new proposed 
Federal aid to school construction. This 
rule should be voted down. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I come to 
the well of the House today to plead the 
cause of humanity and the preservation 
of the Republic. I want to urge the 
adoption of the pending rule and at the 
same time remind my colleagues that 
swollen profits and balanced budgets are 
not the overriding issues that face the 
Nation and the Congress today. 

I am constrained at this time to recall 
the last words of the late and lamented 
and well-loved Vice President, Alben 
Barkley, in addressing the students at 
the University of Virginia. He said: 

No free nation such as ours can long en- 
dure when its duly elected representatives in 
the Congress, in the name of economy, neg- 
lect the vital bastion on which the Republic 
stands—the education of its citizens. 


I demand, here and now, a reevalua- 
tion by the Congress of the values and 
principles that make our Nation great. 
Government in these United States was 
not instituted to amass profits and to 
create millionaires. It was created to 
provide for the general welfare of all its 
eitizens—not a select group of money 
grabbers” who masquerade under the 
name, United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

For the past 6 months, the Congress 
has concerned itself with material 
things. We, the Members of Congress, 
are prone to forget that our greatest as- 
set is our youth—our citizens of tomor- 
row—who must carry on the traditions 
of our Republie and our American way 
of life. 

These all-powerful groups, including 
the chamber of commerce, which rep- 
resents not more than 5 percent of vot- 
ing strength, is out to tack a dollar sign 
on the door of every schoolroom in the 
land. I say to you that you cannot 
measure in dollars and cents the ques- 
tion at issue here today. Will our em- 
blem be the almighty dollar, or will it 
be an educated citizenry prepared to 
cope with problems of the atomic age in 
which we must live and, I hope, survive? 

On Friday last, the Congress approved 
the Mutual Security Act to provide in 
excess of $3 billion of military and eco- 
nomic aid abroad. In whatever amount 
the Congress may later appropriate, 
there will be American taxpayers’ 
money spent for educational programs 
that the opponents of H. R. 1 would deny 
to our American boys and girls. 

This Congress has voted a $26 billion 
Federal highway program. Both of 
these proposals had the support of the 
groups that today would kill this effort 
to keep America strong. 

Once more I implore you, my col- 
leagues, to forget material things. Let 
us return to the fundamentals and give 
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thought and support to the ideals we 
have in mind when we sing “land that 
I love.” 

Mr. Speaker, I hear rumors that a 
move will be made to defeat this rule. 
‘Iam at a loss to understand the length 
to which the opponents of this legisla- 
tion will go to attain their desire to 
avoid meeting this question squarely in 
floor debate and let the majority rule 
in the American tradition. 

In closing, let me ask you if you want 
to renege on your party commitments. 
You make the choice. I will abide by 
your decision. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the kindness of the gentleman in 
yielding tome. I merely wanted to com- 
ment on the statement he made that he 
hoped that the rule would prevail. I 
want to join the gentleman in that state- 
ment. While I am very bitterly opposed 
to this piece of legislation I think the 
rule ought to be adopted. I think we 
ought to hear the debate, and I am sure, 
as the debate develops, that the weak- 
ness of the bill will be further shown. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may extend their remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without. objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, it would be 
interesting to compare the tens of bil- 
lions of dollars that this Nation has 
spent on new industrial plants and 
equipment since the end of World War 
II, with the amount spent for new school 
buildings. 

The comparison would be interesting 
and shocking, because we have not and 
are not now investing enough money to 
provide enough safe and suitable school 
buildings for the training of the chil- 
dren who will soon inherit the respon- 
sibilities of our industrial society. 

This problem cannot be postponed. 

The more than 32 million school chil- 
dren in this country are presently lack- 
ing the 159,000 additional classrooms 
that are needed to accommodate them 
during regular school hours. 

As the Federal Government collects 
the major portion of tax revenues, the 
communities and the States cannot fi- 
nance the critical need for the construc- 
tion of more classrooms. 

This puts the problem squarely up to 
the Federal Government. 

It is not a new problem. 

In our preoccupation with wars and 
the economic recovery of other nations 
we have neglected the prime responsi- 
bility that we owe to the children of the 
United States. 

There is need for reasonable economy 
but not at their expense. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
President, and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, governors and 
municipal officials, PTA groups and 
leaders in both political parties, endorse 
the bill that is before us for considera- 
tion. 
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After all other possible solutions had 
been carefully weighed, they came to the 
inescapable conclusion that Federal aid 
is necessary to finance public elementary 
and secondary school construction. 

H. R. 1, as amended, authorizes an 
annual appropriation of $300 million for 
5 consecutive years, beginning July 1, 
1957. 

H.R. 1, as amended, is designed to pro- 
vide a method whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment can join with the States in 
meeting the classroom shortage problem. 
It was the intention of the majority on 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
that there be no Federal interference in 
the direction of the Nation’s educational 
problem. 

The school plant is not only suffering 
from a present shortage of 159,000 class- 
rooms. About 45,000 new classrooms 
will be needed each year simply to ac- 
commodate the increasing enrollment. 
In addition, we will need 14,000 to 20,000 
additional classrooms each year to re- 
place rooms that become obsolete, or for 
replacements resulting from population 
shifts, school consolidations, or losses 
due to fire or natural disasters, 

The existing school plant is run down, 
and has been so for a number of years. 

The States and the communities, be- 
set by other problems, have not been 
able to build the schools needed to meet 
the demand. Even many of the older 
schools presently in use lack elemental 
conveniences. 

Overcrowded schoolrooms, sometimes 
operating on a two-shift basis, and with 
antiquated heating and lighting, are re- 
sponsible for a deterioration in educa- 
tional standards. 

Even opponents of this bill admit that 
there is a classroom deficit but they can 
offer nothing better than a policy of 
delayed action trusting that the future 
will somehow automatically solve the 
problem. 

And how about the average age of 
the American classroom? 

Business and industry could not op- 
erate without making provision for de- 
preciation and replacement. But the 
old schoolhouse in too many cases, and in 
defiance of all physical laws, is supposed 
to function forever. 

I have personal knowledge of a num- 
ber of red-brick schoolhouses that were 
old—50 years ago. 

They are still in use. 

Are we to wait for a major school- 
house disaster to galvanize us into be- 
lated action? 

Consider the testimony given by Mr. 
Robert R. Martin, superintendent of 
public instruction in Kentucky, to the 
effect that in his State 7,620 out of 18,700 
rooms in use are unfit, 80 percent of the 
State’s schools do not have central heat- 
ing, 38 percent of the children have out- 
door toilets, and 50 percent of the chil- 
dren are in overcrowded classes with 
many rooms ranging from 50 to 70 
pupils. 

Consider the disclosure that, in Rhode 
Island, 14 out of 19 schools in 1 district 
were found to be fire hazards, and 9 of 
these schools are being abandoned. Why 
not the other five? Has economy come 
to this desperate pass, that we must take 
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chances with the lives of children at 
school? 

The Washington Post and Times 
Herald on February 10, 1957, reported 
that the Gallup poll showed support for 
Federal aid to schools by a 4-to-1 land- 
slide. This included endorsement by 
every major group in our population. 

American public opinion on this issue 
is right, and by an overwhelming margin. 

I hope that this emphatic mandate 
will not be circumvented by legislative 
stratagems designed to thwart the will 
of the people. 

Crippling amendments will not deceive 
the American people. 

They insist upon temporary, emer- 
gency assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with the clear understanding 
that once the backlog of accumulated 
shortage is eliminated, the States and 
communities can meet future needs on 
their own by maintaining their current 
rate of construction. Because the class- 
room needs of their children come first. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
as I have in the past, I shall continue in 
the future to support every possible 
measure to relieve the classroom crisis. 
I only wish that I could be as certain of 
the support for this measure on the part 
of the present administration. 

The record of this administration is 
one of pulling and hauling, of backing 
and filling, and of vacillation without 
end. Only very reluctantly has the ad- 
ministration been brought to admit the 
need for this legislation; its own pro- 
posals have been inadequate and its sup- 
port totally ineffective. I submit to you 
that the voter, who seeks to discern what 
the administration’s policy on this ques- 
tion is, is entitled to more than vague 
generalities on a theme which jumps 
from key to key with current and shift- 
ing election trends. 

In 1954, the administration opposed 
emergency legislation providing $500 
million in Federal aid. President Eisen- 
hower said at this time, after acknowl- 
edging the school shortage problem, “I 
do not accept the simple remedy of Fed- 
eral intervention.” His Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Mrs. 
Hobby, held that Federal funds would 
actually deter schoolhouse construction, 
on the grounds that communities would 
not issue local bonds while waiting for 
Federal aid. 

Reluctantly, so it would seem, the ad- 
ministration in 1955 actually proposed a 
program of its own—albeit a highly in- 
adequate one, providing for grants-in- 
aid over a period of 3 years to the amount 
of $200 million. Mrs. Hobby insisted 
that there were relatively few districts 
in need of Federal grants, and Mr. Eisen- 
hower said “As quickly as you start 
spending Federal money in great 
amounts, it looks like free money. The 
shibboleth of free money from Washing- 
ton can certainly damage.” He also said 
that the role of the Federal Government 
had wisely been confined to encourage- 
ment of assistance—whatever that might 
mean. 

As Congress opened in the election 
year of 1956, the administration took 
another look at the problem and pro- 
duced some eloquent speeches. “Our 
history has demonstrated,” said Presi- 
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dent Eisenhower, “that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in the interest of the whole 
people, can and should help with certain 
problems of nationwide scope and con- 
cern when States and communities—act- 
ing independently—cannot solve the full 
problem or solve it quickly enough. 
Clearly, this is the kind of situation we 
face today in considering the school 
classroom shortage.” The administra- 
tion proposed a measure calling for 
$1.25 billion in Federal grants over a 
5-year period, which Mr. Eisenhower said 
“should overcome the Nation’s critical 
classroom shortage.” 

Congressman Ketiey’s bill—H. R. 
7535—was approved by the Education 
and Labor Committee and brought to a 


vote on the floor of the House. This bill 


provided for more than a token recogni- 
tion of the schoolroom shortage, entail- 
ing $1.6 billion in Federal grants-in-aid 
over a 4-year period. 

Not only did the administration offer 
a completely inadequate bill and fail to 
support the bill on which action was 
taken in the House. But an attempt was 
made to contend that it was the Demo- 
crats who killed the bill—Congressman 
KELLEY’s bill—when it was defeated in 
the House by a vote of 194-224. 

Whence were derived the figures on 
which to base this devious assertion is 
agreat mystery. An analysis of the votes 
on the floor shows that 53 percent of 
voting Democrats—119 for and 105 
against—as against 39 percent of voting 
Republicans—75 for, 119 against—voted 
for final passage, even after the highly 
controversial Powell amendment was at- 
tached to the measure, 

All discussion of the merits of the bill 
aside, the assertion that it was the Dem- 
ocrats in Congress who killed the school- 
construction bill in 1956 is a patent false- 
hood. The figures themselves cannot be 
forced to lie. 

The President has pronounced this 
year that “It cannot be said—realistical- 
ly—that the States and communities will 
meet the need.” 

We are pleased, of course, by any glim- 
mer of liberalism or realism. But in view 
of recent history, we are inclined to ask: 
Which is the real shibboleth, Federal aid 
or the President’s promises? If the ad- 
ministration really wants to see Federal 
aid for school construction materialize, 
more will be required than speeches. I 
urge the adoption of the rule so that the 
true facts concerning the crisis facing 
the schools of this country can be fully 
presented to full membership of this 
House and to all the American people. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remainder of the time to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
when we debated this bill in the 84th 
Congress one of the most important 
parts of that debate concerned the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York, who is not present to- 
day, on the question of funds in segre- 
gated schools. There were a number of 
us who voted for that amendment at the 
time the bill was under consideration. 
We believed in a fundamental principle 
then. We emphasize, we believe in it 
now. 
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But, on behalf of some members of the 
committee, as well as myself, we would 
like to make it clear at this time that we 
believe the situation is quite different at 
present. In the first place, we have had 
a civil rights bill enacted by the House 
and it is now under consideration in the 
other body. During the 84th Congress, 
the other body obviously would not con- 
sider such a measure. The question of 
what its form will be is, of course, unde- 
termined and for some time yet we will 
not know. 

We have had a national election, 
where two of the major parties made 
very clear their position on this bill. 
The Democratic platform states: 


Every American child, irrespective of race 
or national origin, economic status or place 
of residence, has full right under the law 
and the Constitution, without discrimina- 
tion, to every educational opportunity to 
develop his potentialities. 

We are now faced with shortages of edu- 
cational facilities that threaten national se- 
curity, economic prosperity and human 
well-being. The resources of our States and 
localities are already strained to the limit. 
Federal aid and action should be provided, 
within the traditional framework of State 
and local control. 

We pledge the Democratic Party to the 
following: (1) Legislation providing Federal 
financing to assist States and local com- 
munities to build schools, and to provide 
essential health and safety services for all 
school children. 


The Republican declaration stated: 

Four thousand representatives of com- 
munities, studying their school populations 
and their physical and financial resources, 
encouraged our Republican administration 
to urge a 5-year program of Federal assist- 
ance in building schools to relieve a criti- 
cal classroom shortage. 

The Republican party will renew its ef- 
forts to enact a program based on sound 
principles of need and designed to encour- 
age increased State and local efforts to build 
more classrooms. 


We believe that this year there should 
be a clear-cut determination on the ba- 
sis of fundamental issue of aid to school 
construction, and that it should not be 
clouded by another civil-rights debate. 


There can be no question that the civil- 


rights issue was used last year to con- 
fuse. It is notable that 96 Republican 
Members who voted for the civil-rights 
amendment then turned around and 
voted against the bill. Last year, a ma- 
jority of Democrats voted for the bill— 
119 to 105; a majority of Republicans 
against—75 to 119. In view of the views 
expressed by a Republican President and 
the Republican platform, certainly there 
can be no excuse for a repetition of 
such a performance if the issue is half 
clear. 

Therefore, we reserve the right and 
duty at the proper time, when the mat- 
ter comes up under the appropriation 
bill to act for protection of the basic 
principle which we believe in now, as 
we did last year. After consultation on 
the parliamentary situation, there is no 
question that an amendment not sub- 
ject to a point of order as being legis- 
lation on an appropriation can be, in 
fact, has been drawn. We hope no one 
on either side of the aisle will force the 
committee to consider any amendment 
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which would detract in any way from 
the fundamental purpose of the bill. 

I speak particularly on behalf of the 
gentlewoman from Oregon Mrs. 
Green], the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. Dices], the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. ZELENKO], and myself. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
confirm, from my standpoint, the posi- 
tion just announced by the distinguished 
gentleman from California [Mr. ROOSE- 
VELT]. Mr. RooskvxLr's established rep- 
utation for liberality, integrity, and ag- 
gressiveness in the field of civil rights, 
undoubtedly inherited in no small part 
from his esteemed father, the late Presi- 
dent of the United States, and his highly 
respected mother, long associated with 
right-thinking individuals and groups, 
cannot be questioned. After consider- 
able deliberation, it is my opinion that 
the objective we seek to provide a remedy 
in school segregation cases can best be 
achieved by means other than an appro- 
priate amendment to this bill. - This 
opinion is qualified based upon the sus- 
taining of certain other pending factors 
which were not present during previous 
debates on the anti-segregation school 
amendment. I, therefore, see in the 
current situation an opportunity for a 
clear-cut vote on the singular and all- 
important issue of Federal aid to edu- 
cation. This is not in any way to be 
construed as a retreat from our advocacy 
and support of the principle enunciated 
by the 1954 Supreme Court decision. It 
is rather to be interpreted as a strategic 
withdrawal from using the present pro- 
posed school construction measure as a 
vehicle to supplement that decision. I 
for one, am willing to utilize other means 
to settle this question in order that the 
American people regardless of color who 
are concerned with the shortage of class- 
rooms in this country can examine the 
record after the vote on this bill and de- 
termine who is for and who is against 
this proposal without any complications. 
For these and other reasons, unless there 
is some dramatic change of current 
events, if an anti-segregation amend- 
ment comes to a vote on the school con- 
struction bill now under discussion, I 
shall vote “present.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Gavin) there 
were—ayes 140, noes 55. 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1) to authorize Federal 
assistance to the States and local com- 
munities in financing an expanded pro- 
gram of school construction so as to 
eliminate the national shortage of class- 
rooms. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 1), with Mr. 
Watter in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Barpen] will be recognized for 2 hours, 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. MeCoxxELL] will be recognized for 
2 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN]. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said of 
the pending legislation. Some have 
called for the consideration of it on the 
facts. Some have called for it to be con- 
sidered on the basis of cost. I would 
like to appeal to you to consider it as one 
of the most important pieces of legisla- 
tion that has come to the floor of this 
House during this session of Congress. 
I would like for you to consider it from 
the point of view that we are considering 
giving to an agency of this Government 
more power and authority, initially, yes, 
over a part of our school system, the edu- 
cational system of this country, than we 
have ever seriously considered before. I 
think if there is any one thing that you 
could classify as the nerve center of the 
American people, it is our educational 
system, of which we have been so proud, 
and rightfully so, for all of these years. 
And then look around all over the world 
among other nations that have not taken 
the pride in their educational system 
that we have and see just what has hap- 
pened to them. 

I not only love children but I love our 
educational system. I love our way of 
life. Here we are writing all of these 
pages of power that will never be re- 
turned to the people. Never forget that. 
We are putting all these powers in an 
agency of this Government that hereto- 
fore was limited to the gathering and 
dissemination of information. Now they 
are tired of passing out information. 
They want authority. They want power, 
and this bill provides it. When you tell 
me that the prime objective of this bill 
is to build school buildings, I question 
that seriously. It was not necessary to 
have all this power; it was not necessary 
to lay down a precedent here that will 
rise and haunt us for years to come, be- 
eause they will use this as an argument 
to say, “Well now, we started with the 
impacted school bill, then we went fur- 
ther with the general construction bill, 
and what is harmful about that?“ 
Everybody will be happy with the money 
for a time, and then we will go into gen- 
eral Federal aid to teachers, and so 
forth. This will mean the Federal Gov- 
ernment cutting the pattern for educa- 
tion, and that will be the end of our 
educational system as we have known it. 

That is the picture, and you will hear 
it said there has not been any Federal 
control or interference through Public 
Law 815, the Federal impacted area bill. 
I tell you there has been some of the 
most horrible illustrations of interfer- 
ence and wrongdoing under that bill that 
you can imagine, and I challenge anyone 
to deny that statement. 

It has not been 2 years since the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion flatly and determinedly, and I will 
almost say intentionally and willfully 
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misinterpreted the language we had 
written into that law which was intended 
to take care of some military imstalla- 
tions so they could move the children 
out if there were not enough to warrant 
the operation of a separate school. And 
what happened? He issued an order 
closing the Quantico High School of 
approximately 150 pupils, and he per- 
sisted in closing that school even though 
it would have required children to travel 
from 13 to 26 miles to schools that had 
no hope of having room for them for 
more than 1 year. I called him before 
the committee. He still persisted in in- 
terpreting the word “suitable” to mean 
adequate; and the entire committee just 
said, “You are wrong, and you know you 
are wrong.” We had to pass a Federal 
law, and you gentlemen voted for it 
virtually unanimously, to make that 
Commissioner of Education do what? 
To follow the intention of Congress and 
drop that order he had issued to close the 
Quantico school. The Senate passed 
the bill, and the President signed it. 

Now we find before us a bill with 10 or 
15 pages of discretionary powers. You 
first say what the States must do; they 
must file their plans, and then from 
there on the Commissioner has the right 
to do this and the right to do that, and 
so it goes. 

Going back to our Public Law 815, and 
being cautious about our experience 
with such legislation, let me tell you 
something else about that act. We 
passed Public Law 815 with the Bacon- 
Davis Act in it. The Bacon-Davis Act, 
properly administered, is a good piece of 
legislation. I have no complaint about 
it—properly administered. But I say 
to you it has been horribly administered. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare did just what it has the 
power to do, they delegated the han- 
dling of construction contracts to the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tion; and what do you think they did? 
They wrote into the law two statutes 
that the Congress had not authorized, 
and they enforced them from 1950 until 
about 3 weeks ago, which caused school 
districts to pay hundreds of thousands 
of dollars more for schools than was 
otherwise necessary. 

When I asked the Department of La- 
bor: Why did you do that?” they said: 
“We did not have anything to do with it. 
We just reported violations.” 

Isaid to HEW: “Why did you do that?” 

They answered: “We did not have 
anything to do with it. We just author- 
ized the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to handle building contracts.” 

Then I went to Housing and Home Pi- 
nance. They said: “Well, the Labor 
Department told us to do it.” So they 
started me around the mulberry bush 
again. I said: All three of you, come 
up here before the full committee.” And 
they all appeared before the full com- 
mittee, and the committee members 
know this is so. All three agencies tried 
to deny responsibility, but they did not 
deny that they had forced some contrac- 
tors to pay penalties and increased the 
cost of the school buildings by hundreds 
of thousands of dollars; they did not 
deny a word of it. They wanted to deny 
responsibility. The HEW said, It is not 
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our responsibility because we designated 
Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
approve construction contracts.” I 
asked the General Counsel of HEW: “Do 
you regard yourself as relieving yourself 
of all responsibility for the administra- 
tion of a plan when you pass it on?” 
Frankly it is quite interesting to read 
the record of this hearing, and when 
read, it serves as a warning to Congress. 

Then, what happened? All three of 
them got up and said, So help us, we will 
never do that again. It was just an 
accident.” My reply was that from 1950 
to 1957 is a long time for an accident to 
last. Then they issued an order to stop 
quick, “We have been caught.” The very 
next week a situation came up in refer- 
ence to some college campus building 
and complaints were made to me again 
by contractors. I called up and the de- 
partment said, “Oh, we overlooked that. 
We are stopping that, too, this morning.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, there are enough para- 
graphs of loose language in this bill to 
cause this House to be passing the kind 
of correction bills I called to your atten- 
tion the rest of your lives, and you still 
would not gather back the power con- 
veyed to the United States Commissioner 
of Education. 

Do you think the Department has been 
modest about asking for this power? I 
want to read you something, and this is 
their language, the Department’s own 
language, the one that is going to ad- 
minister this program. I will read it 
word for word and I will show you how 
modest they are about it. 

The Commissioner, notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other law, may— 


Bear in mind there are over $2 billion 
in this bill— 


(1) sell or exchange at public or private 
sale, upon such terms and at such prices as 
he may fix, any obligations purchased by him 
under this title. 


That is when he is purchasing the 
bonds— 


(2) subject to the specific limitations in 
this title and where necessary to protect the 
financial interest of the United States, con- 
sent to the modification of any term of any 
obligation purchased or otherwise acquired 
by him, or any agreement entered into by 
him, under this title. 

(b) Financial transactions of the Commis- 
sioner pursuant to this title, and vouchers 
approved by the Commissioner in connection 
with such financial transactions, shall be 
final and conclusive upon all officers of the 
Government— 


Does anybody see any need for the 
Comptroller General?— 
except that all such transactions shall be 
subject to audit by the General Accounting 
Office at such times and in such manner as 
the Comptroller General may by regulation 
prescribe. 


He can look at it but he cannot do a 
thing about it. 

Do you think that is all? Oh,no. We 
will go over and find some more admin- 
istrative provisions in title III: 

The Commissioner, in addition to other 
powers conferred by this act, shall have 
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power to agree to modifications of agree- 
ments made under this title and to pay, 
compromise, waive, or release any right, 
title, claim, lien, or demand, however aris- 
ing or acquired under this title; except that 
nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to affect the power of the Attorney 
General in the conduct of litigation arising 
under this act. 


I reckon if they catch somebody steal- 
ing the Attorney General may indict 
him. I do not know what else that could 
mean. 

Financial transactions of the Commis- 
sioner in making advances pursuant to this 
title, and vouchers approved by the Commis- 
sioner in connection with such financial 
transactions, shall be final and conclusive 
upon all officers of the Government; except 
that all such transactions shall be subject 
to audit by the General Accounting Office at 
such times and in such manner as the 
Comptroller General may by regulation pre- 
scribe. 


I fought the two provisions just read. 
Then later, after the bill had been re- 
ported, a good many of the members de- 
cided it ought to be stricken out. I 
called another meeting. I tried to get 
it out then. I could not do it. Now I 
understand some member of the com- 
mittee has assumed the obligation of de- 
fending it. He is a bold soul, whoever 
he is. 

Now, let me read what the Comptrol- 
ler General said about these provisions: 

In view of the nature of the transactions 
involved, we have no objection to section 
205 (a) if such broad authority is deter- 
mined to be desirable. We believe, how- 
ever, that the language of sections 205 (b) 
and 313 (b) is not in the best interest of 
the United States. Summary and analysis 
of H. R. 1, as reported by subcommittee, 
states that these sections would make the 
financial transactions of the Commissioner 
of Education under titles II and II, while 
subject to audit by the General Accounting 
Office, conclusive on all Government officials. 
It thus appears to be intended that such 
financial transactions shall be final and con- 
clusive on the Comptroller General. The 
basic objection concerning sections 205 (b) 
(3) and 313 (b) of H. R. 1, as introduced, 
contained in our letter of March 14, 1957, 
B-—126790, was the very fact that these fi- 
nancial transactions were final and conclu- 
sive upon the Comptroller General even 
though they were subject to audit. This 
deprives the General Accounting Office of 
its authority under existing law to with- 
hold credit for illegal or improper payments. 
We feel that this authority of the General 
Accounting Office, as the agent of the Con- 
gress, to take action on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment concerning any illegal or improper 
transaction found in the audit is a very 
effective deterrent on the officers or em- 
ployees responsible for making the expendi- 
tures. Not only do these sections encroach 
upon the basic principles of sound govern- 
ment embodied in the Budget and Account- 
ing Procedures Act of 1950, but also, in the 
final analysis, by making the spending 
agency the final judge of the validity and 
propriety of its own expenditures of public 
funds, it cannot help but dissipate the 
fundamental power of the Congress over the 
purse. We, therefore, strongly recommend 
that sections 205 (b) and 313 (b) be deleted 
in their entirety. 


Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BARDEN. Very briefly. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN,. The gentle- 
man has been referring to section 205 
(b) and section 313 (b) of the bill. 

Mr. BARDEN. I know what I have 
been referring to. 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I want to 
point out, in fairness to the staff, that 
this language, without the provision of 
the GAO, was in the bill which we con- 
sidered last year. 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes. The bill last 
year was defeated, and it was defeated 
because the House saw the pattern of 
power that ranged from the first page 
right on through the bonding provision 
that you are now talking about. The 
issue was raised in the Committee on 
Rules, and the department insisted on 
having these powers, and they come 
right back this year with identical lan- 
guage in the bill, insisting that they be 
given absolute power. That is not the 
only place where power is granted, It 
is spread all over the bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Will the 
gentleman yield further so that I can 
make my point? 

Mr. BARDEN. I better not, for that 
purpose, but I will be courteous. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. As far as I 
know, no member of the committee will 
insist that this language be retained. I 
think it is fair to say that an effort will 
be made to withdraw this part of the 
section, because the salability of the 
bonds might be affected. 

Mr. BARDEN. Now you say you are 
going to take it out, yet you did not say 
anything to the Committee on Rules 
about taking it out. I know one thing, 
it is not altogether out of cast in this 
bill, for you have power running from 
one end of it to the other. But when 
I introduced my amendment in commit- 
tee, which was a short page, that simply 
provided for the money to be disbursed 
to the State school agencies for the con- 
struction of schools, and gave jurisdic- 
tion to the Federal court of the district 
in which the capital of the State was 
located to see to it that the money was 
not spent for any purposes other than 
that provided in this act, it was rejected. 
No, that was too simple; it did not give 
the Federal department all this power. 
I want to read you this clear understand- 
able amendment that does away with 
and takes the place of 10 pages of this 
bill containing all kinds of discretionary 
power: 

Page 36, strike out line 22, and all that 
follows through line 11 on page 46 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“PAYMENTS OF STATE ALLOTMENTS 

“Sec. 104. The Commissioner shall pay the 
State allotment for any fiscal year, or so 
much thereof as the State educational agency 
requests, to the State educational agency 
upon certification by it that the amount to 
be paid does not exceed one-half of the cost 
of constructing the school facilities for which 
such funds are to be expended. Funds paid 
to a State educational agency under this 
section shall be expended solely for construc- 
tion of school facilities in the State, and shall 
be used to pay not more than one-half of 
the total cost of constructing all school facil- 


ities in the State which are assisted under 
this title. 


“JUDICIAL REMEDY 


“Sec. 105. (a) The district court of the 
United States for any district in which the 
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capital of a State Is located shall have juris- 
diction, as provided in this section, to grant 
appropriate relief in any case where any 
funds paid to the State under this title have 
been or are about to be expended in viola- 
tion of this act. 

“(b) An action under this section shall be 
brought in the name of the United States 
by the United States attorney for the district 
involved, and shall be brought against the 
State. The Federal Rules of Civil Procedure 
shall apply. 

“(c) The court may grant such temporary 
relief or restraining order as it deems appro- 
priate pending final disposition of any action 
under this section. If in any such action it 
is determined that any funds paid to the 
State under this title have been or are about 
to be expended in violation of section 104, the 
court shall grant a permanent injunction 
or other appropriate relief, including restitu- 
tion of any funds so expended, or such part 
thereof as may be just and equitable under 
the circumstances of the case. 

“Sec. 106. (a) The Commissioner shall not 
make any payments under this title to assist 
in financing the construction of any school 
facilities project, except upon adequate as- 
surance that all laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in 
the performance of work on such project 
will be paid wages at rates not less than those 
prevailing for similar work in the immediate 
vicinity; for the purposes of this section the 
prevailing rates shall be those which are 
certified by the State employment office as 
being those contained in the most recent 
applications for employment at similar work 
in such vicinity on file with the nearest 
office of the State employment service as of 
the time the project is first advertised for 
bids or negotiated as the case may be. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall reimburse, 
through the Department of Labor, each 
State employment service for such additional 
administrative costs as may be involved in 
furnishing the necessary wage data to con- 
tracting officers, contractors, and subcon- 
tractors.” 


The proponents of the present bill 
were afraid to trust the State govern- 
ments and the Federal district court to 
handle this money. But strange to say, 
they apparently had no reluctance about 
putting absolute confidence in the United 
States Commissioner of Education and 
the Secretary of Labor, to the exclusion 
of even the Comptroller General. While 
they did give him the right to look at 
what had happened, they stripped him 
of the power to do anything about it. 
Just look. Again I say to you as in the 
beginning, I question seriously that the 
prime objective of this bill is to build 
school buildings. Could it be to cen- 
tralize power over our school system here 
in Washington where it is easier to apply 
concentrated pressure? 

I say to you members of the committee 
now, the day we begin to give any Fed- 
eral bureau in Washington either fourth 
power, half power, or full power over 
your educational system, then I fear for 
our future. And, I say that sincerely. 
So far as I am concerned, I am moving 
off the stage, and many of you are in 
the same position as Iam. I have grand- 
children. I would like to leave a few 
things here that I think were good for 
me and I think will also be good for 
them. This concentration of power in 
Washington must stay, and you know it 
must stop. You say the States are not 
able to build schools. If we keep bleed- 
ing the States white of both their tra- 
ditional rights and their sources of reve- 
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nue, then schools will not be the only 
things that States cannot operate. They 
will simply be puppets and empty shells. 
I have served on educational committees 
in the State legislature and in the Con- 
gress for 25 years and loving education 
as I do, I plead with you with all my 
heart. I think I know something about 
it. I know I love our school system. I 
know I love the children of America. 
They tell me about Gary, Ind., one of the 
richest places on this earth that I know 
anything about, with a family income 
averaging away up to $5,000 or $6,000. 

In 1955-56, Lake County in which is 
located Gary, Ind., had an enrollment 
of 92,621 pupils and an assessed valua- 
tion of $653,092,975, and according to 
the Indiana State Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners, the property in Lake County was 
assessed at only 22.27 percent of its ac- 
tual value. Using actual cash values of 
Lake County, it amounts to approxi- 
mately $2,900,000,000 or about $960,000 
taxable property per classroom unit in 
1955-56. I understand in 1957-58 they 
will receive approximately $8 million of 
State aid. I further understand they 
can borrow money from the State at 1 
percent. I further understand they are 
occupying three tremendous modern new 
buildings this fall. 

There is, of course, no necessity for re- 
counting additional figures. Too many 
have been given; too few have been un- 
derstod and even less have been given 
without being challenged. But I think 
it will suffice to say that if Gary, Ind., 
and Lake County cannot educate their 
own children without giving away so 
many of their precious rights, then my 
country is in worse fix than I will ever 
admit. Again I say to you, there must 
be something influencing this drastic 
bill other than the construction of school 
buildings. 

It was openly admitted in the commit- 
tee by a leader of the proponents that 
the formula was written to give all States 
grants as a “sop’—those that did not 
need it as well as those that might—in 
order to get votes for the bill. It was 
also openly admitted that the price of 
labor and labor support was to bring the 
Secretary of Labor in. 

Now what the other ingredients are in 
this questionable product, I am unable 
to say, but my faith in the United States 
House of Representatives and the Ameri- 
can people will not permit me to believe 
that this dangerous piece of legislation 
will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, 
this being, you might say, the final de- 
bate that I shall probably have anything 
to do with in the House of Represen- 
tatives, I hope to be able to speak as 
objectively as possible and as free from 
undue emotion as is possible within my 
nature. 

Federal aid to education has been dis- 
cussed for many years. During the more 
than 13 years I have been a Member of 
Congress various aspects of the problem 
have been debated publicly and private- 
ly. It is doubtful if there would have 
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been the continued mention of the sub- 
ject if certain situations had not oc- 
curred to aggravate the problem. 

The majority of the Members of Con- 
gress are familiar with the major condi- 
tions which caused the classroom short- 
ages to develop in this country. There- 
fore, I will not discuss them in detail, 
but will endeavor to give you an under- 
standing of the real problem as I see it. 

Past wars and the impact they made 
on our national economy have caused a 
fundamental change in the pattern of 
living in America. Big new industrial 
units were spread widely throughout this 
country. Cities and large towns sur- 
rounding new factories sprang up all 
over the land. Improved roads and bet- 
ter transportation facilities caused a 
rapid shifting of population. Quiet 
farming communities suddenly became 
the center of busy industrial life with 
municipal problems of substantial pro- 
portions. At the same time there was a 
noticeable increase in the birthrate 
which brought school classroom needs. 

In order to alleviate some of the most 
pressing situations, Congress, by an 
overwhelming majority, passed two bills 
which have frequently been referred to 
as Public Laws 874 and 815. These laws, 
to provide maintenance, and operation, 
and construction assistance to school 
districts adversely affected by Federal 
impact, helped to take care of some of 
the most serious conditions, Also, many 
areas were eventually able by accelerated 
efforts to get adjusted to the new devel- 
opments. However, the trend of shift- 
ing population continued. The con- 
stantly improving transportation facil- 
ities with better roads caused many 
families to move out farther from in- 
dustrial centers. Pasture lands and idle 
fields almost over night became the cen- 
ter of huge real-estate developments. 
Into these homes, many of moderate to 
small size, moved thousands of young 
married couples, and they began to have 
their children—2, 3, and 4 in a family. 
Schools were constructed with their 
meager resources, and no sooner was the 
structure completed than they needed 
additional classrooms. 

Low-priced homes with small assessed 
valuation do not provide the needed tax 
bases to take care of police and fire pro- 
tection, sewage and drainage facilities, 
and added classrooms. Many of these 
communities are now desperately in need 
of financial income to provide for these 
services, and for adequate educational 
opportunities for their children. In 
brief, this is the major central problem 
of our national classroom shortage situ- 
ation. 

The Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department has tried earnestly to ob- 
tain a correct figure of the classroom 
needs throughout the country. Their 
original survey in 1953, which was based 
primarily on what would be ideal rather 
than an absolute need indicated a short- 
age of 320,000 classrooms. The latest 
figure from a report of the States as 
being their estimate of critical needs as 
of the fall of 1956 shows a shortage of 
159,000 classrooms. It represents an 
effort to get a rock-bottom figure of 
actual serious needs, and is worked out 
as follows: 80,000 for excess enrollment; 
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79,000 for obsolescence, unfit classrooms, 
and to replace destroyed classrooms. 

Practically all authorities agree that 
new enrollments will total 1½ million 
children annually for the next 4 or 5 
years. The new enrollment alone will 
require about 45,000 new classrooms an- 
nually. Abandoned school classrooms 
yearly will total 14,000 to 20,000. Thus, 
about 60,000 new classrooms will be 
needed annually to keep abreast of cur- 
rent new demands. All above this fig- 
ure would apply to the past shortage of 
159,000. It is estimated that slightly 
over 69,000 were built during the past 
school year 1956-57. 

Let us understand this picture, be- 
cause it does not seem to be understood 
as I have listened to some of the pre- 
vious speakers. One hundred and fifty- 
nine thousand classroom shortages is for 
the fall school year of 1956-57. Prac- 
tically all authorities agree, and I do 
not know any who dispute it, that the 
increased enrollment each year will be 
about a million and a quarter students 
for the next 4 or 5 years. It will require 
annually to accommodate that increased 
new enrollment approximately 45,000 
classrooms. They have been abandon- 
ing, because of destruction, unfitness, or 
obsolescence, 14,000 to 15,000 annually 
over the country. Added to the 45,000 
that you need for the increased enroll- 
ment brings the figure to approximately 
60,000 classrooms needed each year, not 
to dig into the backlog of 159,000, but to 
take care of the current enrollment. 

Therefore, when we say that this year 
there will be 69,200 classrooms, and 
then say since there are 159,000 class- 
room shortages, that means we have 
taken care of all but 90,000, is not ac- 
curate, because you are including the 
60,000 vou need that year to take care 
of the current increased enrollment and 
obsolescence. So that what you should 
do in digging into this 159,000 is to figure 
you have 60,000 to take into the class- 
room shortage that you have to take care 
of for this year. In addition to that, 
we have a definite classroom shortage in 
America. I have been out into the area. 
I have looked at certain situations. I 
am not surprised about them because 
they are similar situations that I saw 
when I was on former trips when we 
were considering the bill for aid to im- 
pacted school districts. 

This is the central focus of it all, as 
T view it. There is no overall shortage 
in every State. There is a specialized, 
particular type of shortage, and it exists 
in most of the States of the Union. 
There are areas where there are sur- 
plus classrooms, and they count in these 
totals and make it look better. In 
farming areas, where people are leaving 
the farms and going into the cities, you 
will find surplus classroom space and 
even abandoned schools. In the heavier 
districts, in the wealthier districts able 
to float bonds and build new schools, 
you will find surplus classrooms, because 
many of them have built up for future 
growth, so that you have excess space 
in those districts. But the excess class- 
rooms which count in the totals, the 
excess classrooms in the farm areas and 
in the wealthier districts cannot be used 
to alleviate conditions in districts which 
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I have described to you, where the homes 
are very moderate size and where the 
assesssed valuation and tax-income base 
is low, and where they have a large in- 
crease in their population and no finan- 
cial resources. They are not helped by 
the surplus classrooms over here. 

Certain groups disputed the accuracy 
of these figures and issued reports using 
the figures of the Office of Education, 
and by interpretation implied that little 
or no shortage of classrooms existed. 
They stated that the small shortage that 
might exist could be handled by the 
States without Federal assistance. 

Now the question occurs—what should 
be done about it I would prefer to have 
the States and local areas handle their 
own school-construction problems, That 
has been the belief of many groups and 
persons, but unfortunately, although 
there has been a noticeable increase in 
interest and activity, there is still a lag 
in many areas. That has been due to 
several factors, one of the primary rea- 
sons being the constitutional and statu- 
tory limitations in many States. It is not 
easy to obtain changes in debt restric- 
tions on the part of citizens in various 
States. In the meantime, during this 
delay the children have been the losers, 
and will continue to be until something 
is done about it. That is the reason for 
the bill H. R. 1 now before us for action. 

The bill contains not one, but three al- 
ternative methods to obtain Federal as- 
sistance. It is designed to stimulate, 
not supplant, State and local action and 
initiative. Its primary goal, to be han- 
died by and through the States, is to aid 
financially needy local school districts. 

Title I provides for Federal grants of 
$300 million annually for 5 years to the 
States for the construction of school 
facilities in needy local educational dis- 
tricts. In order to obtain funds each 
State submits a State plan to the Com- 
missioner of Education that sets forth 
a program for expending the funds; the 
principles for determining priorities 
based on financial and classroom needs, 
and the efforts being made locally to meet 
the needs for school facilities; the fiscal 
control and accounting procedures of the 
State educational agency; the establish- 
ment of standards on a State level for 
planning and constructing school facili- 
ties; the provision for reports to the 
Commissioner of Education; and the pro- 
vision for a hearing before the State edu- 
cational agency of a local school district. 

This State plan proposition has been 
incorporated in many different acts in 
the past. The Library Services Act is 
one law where there is a State plan; the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
has provision for State plans as to the 
way the funds may be spent; accounting 
methods, and priorities in hearings, and 
so on. The Vocational Education Act 
has a State plan; the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Act has a State plan with 
all the provisions that should be applied 
when a State seeks Federal funds for 
various types of projects which are cov- 
ered by these laws. 

The funds are to be allotted to the 
States by the Commissioner as follows— 
one-half on the basis of the school-age 
population of the State, and one-half on 
the basis of the school-age population 
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and the income per child of school-age 
population. 

The total allotment amount to a State 
shall be reduced if the State school effort 
is less than the national school effort. 

A State in order to obtain Federal 
funds is required to match Federal 
grants on a 50-50 basis. For 2 years the 
State may use as its 50-percent share the 
total of State and local contributions— 
thereafter State contributions only. 

Judicial review is provided in the Fed- 
eral district courts for a State dissatis- 
fied with the action of the Commissioner 
of Education under this title. 

Title II provides a second method to 
procure Federal assistance. This title 
establishes a $750 million bond purchase 
fund, and authorizes the Commissioner 
for a period of 5 years to purchase the 
obligations of local educational agencies 
or districts which are financially sound, 
but because of relative newness as a com- 
munity may not have the credit rating 
to market their obligations at a reason- 
able rate of interest. It is designed to 
encourage those districts to help them- 
selves by issuing their own obligations 
to construct school facilities. 

The obligations to be purchased by 
the Commissioner may be either general 
or special obligations; they shall be pur- 
chased at par or face value; and shall 
be repaid within a period of 30 years or 
less, and shall bear interest at a rate 
specified by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury plus one-half of 1 percent, as applica- 
ble to the calendar quarter during which 
the application is made. The rate ap- 
plicable to each calendar quarter shall 
be determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury by estimating the average 
yield to maturity, on the basis of daily 
closing market bid quotations, or prices 
during the month preceding such calen- 
dar quarter on all outstanding market- 
able obligations of the United States 
having a maturity date of 15 or more 
years from the first day of such month 
adjusted to the nearest one-eighth of 1 
percent. The fund is a revolving fund 
and the Commissioner is authorized to 
sell or exchange any obligation pur- 
chased by him at public or private sale 
upon such terms and at such prices as 
he may fix. Also, subject to certain 
limitations and where necessary to pro- 
tect the financial interest of the United 
States, the Commissioner may consent 
to modification of any term of any 
obligation purchased or acquired by him. 

The question has been raised by the 
previous speaker to the effect that great 
power is given to the Commissioner to 
modify or to change the conditions lead- 
ing to the purchase of their bonds. We 
had to give some power to the Commis- 
sioner in connection with the negotia- 
tions on the purchase and sale of these 
bonds. An investor would not buy them 
if the word of the Commissioner was not 
final and binding and as long as it was 
an honest transaction. So they took 
from section 106 the Housing and Slum 
Clearance Act of 1949 the language 
which says in part: 

Provided, That such financial transactions 
of the Administrator, as the making of ad- 
vances of funds, loans, or capital grants and 


vouchers approved by the Administrator in 
connection with such financial transactions, 
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shall be final and conclusive upon all officers 
of the Government. 


That is also found in the original 
Housing Act of 1937. So, it is not a new 
provision that the committee dreamed 
up to be put in in connection with parts 
of this bill. 

I would say this in all seriousness, as 
a securities man myself, unless we can 
designate some individual whose word 
will be final and binding in connection 
with bond purchases, you might as well 
throw out the whole section, because 
people are not going to buy obligations 
where they are uncertain of just what 
they have to go on as to the security of 
the issue they own. 

The third method available to obtain 
Federal funds is set forth in title III. 
It provides that if a State will set up a 
State school financing agency to build 
and lease schools to local educational 
agencies, and will establish for each 
obligation issued a basic and supple- 
mental reserve fund, the Commissioner 
of Education is then authorized to make 
advances to the basic reserve fund of 
an amount equal to one-half the maxi- 
mum annual debt service on each obli- 
gation issued, and the State school 
financing agency advances the other 
one-half amount. 

The practical operation is as follows: 
the State sets up a school financing 
agency. That agency sells its obligations 
to obtain funds to build classroom facili- 
ties. When construction is finished the 
facilities are made available to the local 
educational agency on a lease or rental 
basis at an amount sufficient to, first, pay 
the annual debt service on the: obliga- 
tions—that is, the interest and the prin- 
cipal when due; second, for deposit of 
an amount equal to one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent of the original principal amount of 
the obligations into a supplemental -re- 
serve fund; and third, to cover the cost 
of the maintenance, repair, replacement, 
and insurance of the school facilities. 

If the funds available from the rentals 
for any year after payment of mainte- 
nance, repair, and so forth, are insuffi- 
cient to meet the annual debt service on 
any issue of obligations, the State school- 
financing agency shall use the funds 
available in the supplemental reserve 
fund. If such funds are insufficient then 
the agency shall use the funds available 
in the basic reserve fund; withdrawals to 
be equally divided between the State and 
Federal accounts. 

When funds are withdrawn in any 
year except the final maturity date of 
the obligation; the Commissioner shall 
make additional advances to the basic 
reserve fund equal to that amount 
withdrawn, thus maintaining the Fed- 
eral share at the original figure of one- 
half the annual debt service for each 
obligation issued. 

When the aggregate amount in the 
basic and supplemental reserve fund 
exceeds two times the maximum annual 
debt service on any issue, the State 
school-financing agency shall pay back 
to the Commissioner the advances of 
Federal funds made to the basic reserve 
fund. 

Not to exceed $150 million is author- 
ized for the original advances to the 
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basic reserve fund, and $10 million maxi- 
mum amount for subsequent advances. 

As briefly as possible I have endeav- 
ored to describe the classroom shortage 
situation, and the provisions of H. R. 1, 
designed to encourage State and local 
action. The total amount of Federal as- 
sistance is not large and purposely so in 
order that State and local action will not 
be supplanted. Unless they respond by 
making their own efforts the results at- 
tained will not be sufficient to accom- 
plish the desired objective of more rap- 
idly overcoming classroom shortages in 
America. 

I firmly believe that provision for ade- 
quate classrooms for the children of 
America is of immediate concern to this 
Nation. Lost educational opportunities 
in the formative years can seldom be 
regained. In the complex world of to- 
day, failure to provide such educational 
opportunities would be detrimental to 
our national security and a drag on the 
full development of our human re- 
sources. It would be a sound investment 
in the future of America. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the subcommittee that for- 
mulated this legislation, I want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
for a very clear exposition of the bill 
and a very convincing one. As most of 
our colleagues know the resignation of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania lies 
on the Speaker’s desk. He is free from 
any type of political pressure. I think 
we all respect his utter sincerity in this 
matter, and I personally want to say 
to him that he has been a tower of 
strength to those of us who believe in 
this legislation. I think all of us will 
agree that when he departs from this 
House it will be a big loss to the House 
and to the country. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, H. R. 1, a bill to authorize 
Federal assistance to the States and lo- 
cal communities in financing an ex- 
panded program of school construction 
so as to eliminate the national shortage 
of classrooms, brings us face to face 
once again with one of the most serious 
problems existing in our Nation. It 
might well be considered the most im- 
portant problem confronting the Na- 
tion. Since, upon the education of 
American children depends, to a very 
large extent, the strength of our na- 
tional security and the maintenance of 
our free democratic system of govern- 
ment. Well-educated and well-trained 
citizens are needed more than ever be- 
fore to continue our advances in science 
and technology and to maintain our 
expanding prosperity. Yet in this great 
Nation, because of a serious and contin- 
uing shortage of adequate classrooms, 
millions of American children are hand- 
icapped in their education. 

For more than 10 years we have 
watched the shortage of classrooms im- 
pose a grave handicap upon the educa- 
tion of many children. This neglect of 
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educational opportunities means a loss 
to the individuals and to the Nation 
which can never be regained. It is our 
duty and responsibility to correct these 
circumstances, and to do it now. It is 
imperative that the Federal Govern- 
ment join with the States and local 
communities in a program that will 
eliminate the shortage of classrooms and 
leave the States and local communities 
in a better position to meet their cur- 
rent needs for classrooms in which to 
educate our increasing population. 

The classroom shortage began to de- 
velop during the economic depression of 
the 1930’s when a lack of funds re- 
stricted school construction. Labor and 
material shortages during World War 
II prevented the building of needed 
schools and this added to the backlog 
of classroom shortage. Since the end of 
the war the problem has been greatly 
enlarged by the most rapidly and sus- 
tained enrollment increase in our his- 
tory. In the past 5 years alone public 
school enrollment has increased by about 
5% million and it will continue to in- 
crease by an additional 6 million over the 
next 5 years. 

State and local governments have 
greatly increased their rate of school 
construction. About 63,000 classrooms 
were constructed during the 1955-56 
school year as compared to about 9,000 
classrooms constructed in 1946-47. It 
is estimated that a record-breaking 
69,000 classrooms will be built this year. 
But even at this unprecedented rate of 
school construction the shortage will 
continue to handicap the education of 
school children for many years to come, 
since about 65,000 new classrooms will 
be needed each year, simply to accom- 
odate additional enrollments and to re- 
place classrooms that become obsolete, 
or for replacements resulting from popu- 
lation shifts, school consolidations, or 
losses due to fires or natural disasters. 
States and communities are faced with 
public-school enrollments increasing at 
the rate of 14% million students each 
year for the next several years. This is 
a tremendous task. State and local 
governments are, generally speaking, 
facing up to their responsibility and 
steadily increasing their efforts. But, 
the shortage continues and will persist 
for more than a generation unless the 
Federal Government joins in the effort. 

It has been said by some that there is 
not a serious shortage of classrooms, 
and, therefore, no need for Federal as- 
sistance. But, every responsible nation- 
wide survey of actual conditions has re- 
vealed that there is a serious widespread 
and continuing classroom shortage. The 
latest estimates made by State educa- 
tional agencies in the fall of 1956 placed 
the total shortage at approximately 
159,000 classrooms. I do not contend 
that this shortage of 159,000 classrooms 
is a precise measurement correct down 
to the last classroom. The standards, 
judgments, and methods involved in ar- 
riving at such estimates naturally will 
vary in some degree from person to per- 
son and from place to place. But there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the 
shortage does exist. We must have con- 
fidence in the information supplied by 
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State and local school authorities, since 
they are closest to the scene and they 
know best how many pupils are en- 
rolled and how many and what kind of 
classrooms are available. I am con- 
vinced that they have reported the facts 
as they found them to the best of their 
ability, and with full integrity. They 
estimate that 80,000 new classrooms are 
needed specifically to provide adequate 
classrooms for the children that are in 
school today and which can be counted 
with reasonable accuracy. Another 
79,000 classrooms are needed to replace 
buildings which are too old, unsafe, or 
otherwise inadequate. This makes a 
total of 159,000 needed classrooms, 
which, in the opinion of the majority of 
our committee is a conservative esti- 
mate. 

The classroom problem, however, in- 
volves not only the shortage existing to- 
day, but the need for classrooms for 
further larger enrollment increases to 
come, and replacements of classrooms 
which will become obsolete in the future. 
The current rate of construction little 
more than keeps pace with the new 
needs developing each year. It makes 
very little progress in reducing the back- 
log of shortages accumulated over the 
last 20 years. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to state 
that, in principle, I would very much 
prefer to see the States and communities 
solve this problem. But we are faced 
with a condition, and not a theory. The 
shortage has been apparent for more 
than 10 years. States and communities 
have doubled, and then redoubled, their 
efforts, but it has not been enough. The 
shortage of 159,000 classrooms is a fact. 
So long as it exists our children will be 
handicapped in their education. It has 
existed too long, in fact, so long that in 
the opinion of many it is considered a 
national disgrace and it must not con- 
tinue any longer. It can be met and 
solved with Federal assistance provided 
under the three titles of H. R. 1, and it 
can be done without Federal interference 
or Federal control. 

Local school districts, of which there 
are more than 50,000 in the country, 
finance new school construction in 
several ways. Some get loans from State 
sources to supplement local funds. Some 
rent schools fom State school-construc- 
tion authorities. Most districts borrow 
funds by issuing bonds. 

They operate under widely varying 
laws which in many cases may make it 
difficult to finance school construction. 
As of last year, there are constitutional 
debt limits in 26 States and statutory 
limitations in 21 others beyond which a 
local school district may not issue bonds. 
There are tax-rate limitations in 16 
States. These well-known difficulties 
are often aggravated by underassessment 
of property and varying types of local 
school districts. For example, in some 
cities children attend schools in districts 
with low property values, while adjacent 
industrial districts with high property 
value may not be taxed to finance school 
construction costs. 

The most common method of school 
financing by issuing bonds is an involved 
process. The cost of the building must 
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be estimated, plans may have to be 
cleared with some State authorities, and 
approval by the voters obtained. There- 
after the bonds must be sold. Sometimes 
bonds from certain districts cannot be 
sold at an interest rate which is con- 
sidered reasonable for such securities. 

The financing of school construction 
has many facets. There is no one 
method which can meet the different 
problems involved. 

Therefore, H. R. 1 is designed to pro- 
vide alternative programs for the solu- 
tion of these different problems by 
authorizing— 

First. Payments to State educational 
agencies for assistance on a grant basis 
to local school districts where this type of 
assistance can be most effectively uti- 
lized as determined by a priority system 
established by the State; 

Second. Purchases by the Federal 
Government of bonds issued by school 
districts which are capable of financing 
their own school construction, but can- 
not obtain financing from ordinary 
sources on reasonable terms; and 

Third. Credit assistance to State 
school-financing agencies to provide 
schools and related facilities in those 
States where such agencies exist or may 
t> created. 

Title I of H. R. 1 authorizes an annual 
appropriation of $300 million for 5 con- 
secutive years beginning July 1, 1957, for 
the grant program. One-half of the 
amount is to be allotted by the United 
States Office of Education among all the 
States on the basis of school-age popula- 
tion, ages 5 through 17, inclusive. The 
other half is to be allotted among all the 
States on the basis of a formula which 
includes both school-age population and 
relative per capita income of the States. 
The tentative allotment to any State is 
reduced if the State is below the na- 
tional average both in its dollar expendi- 
tures per student and in the proportion 
of its income spent for education. The 
method of distribution thus gives fair 
recognition to numbers of children, 
financial ability, and relative effort being 
made within the State. 

To participate in this program a State 
is required to submit to the United 
States Commissioner of Education a 
State plan setting forth a program un- 
der which the grants will be distributed. 
Among other things, such as adequate 
reporting and accounting controls and 
procedures, a State plan must set forth 
principles for determining the priority 
of projects within the State for assist- 
ance under this title, which will assure 
that first priority will be given to local 
school districts that are making an effort 
commensurate with their economic re- 
sources and are unable to finance the 
full costs of needed facilities, taking into 
consideration the financial resources, 
the efforts being made to meet needs on 
a local basis, and the urgency of their 
needs for school facilities. 

These State plans are made by the 
States, they are their own plans and 
cannot be finally disapproved by the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion without affording the State an op- 
portunity for a hearing. 

Payments under this title are made to 
the States in an amount not to exceed 
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one-half of the total costs of construct- 
ing the projects to be assisted. The bill 
is designed to permit the extent of Fed- 
eral participation to vary with the need 
of particular school districts. For ex- 
ample, it is intended some of the projects 
receiving Federal assistance under this 
title within a State may receive as much 
as 80, 90, or conceivably even 100 percent 
of Federal money and others receive as 
low as 10, 15, or 20 percent. The only 
requirement is that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall not pay more than 50 percent 
of the total costs of constructing all of 
the projects receiving Federal assistance 
within the State. 

This means that Federal grants are 
matched in the aggregate dollar for 
dollar by State and/or local funds on a 
statewide basis during the first 2 fiscal 
years of the program. During the re- 
maining 3 years of the Federal program, 
the dollar-for-dollar matching must 
come from State funds only. 

The bill provides that if any State is 
dissatisfied with any final action by the 
Commissioner of Education the State 
may appeal to the United States district 
court for the district in which the capital 
of the State is located. 

It also provides that in order to receive 
grant payments a State must provide as- 
surances that the school construction bill 
shall be subject to the provisions of the 
Davis-Bacon Act. 

Title II of the bill establishes a second 
alternative method to assist communities 
to provide the schoolrooms. It author- 
izes the Commissioner of Education to 
purchase school bonds of local commu- 
nities which are capable of financing 
their own school construction, but which 
cannot obtain such financing from other 
sources on reasonable terms. 

Many of the districts to which this 
may be of value are districts with unex- 
plored credit standings or small districts 
with low assessed valuations. Others 
are areas where a sudden expansion of 
population has resulted in an increase in 
the public expenditures and debt more 
rapid than the increase in assessed val- 
uation. Others may be subject to finan- 
cial uncertainties created by shifts in: 
population or local industry, 

Title II enables the Federal Govern- 
ment to help these communities finance 
their own school construction. Under it, 
the districts which qualify will be able to 
sell their bonds at reasonable rates to the 
Federal Government. 

Appropriations aggregating $750 mil- 
lion would be authorized for the 5 fiscal” 
years ending June 30, 1962. The obliga- 
tions purchased will bear interest at the 
current rate for long-term Federal 
obligations, maturities of 15 years or 
more, plus one-half percent. 

To be eligible for Federal purchase of 
obligations the State educational agency 
must certify that a community after a 
public offering is unable to market its 
obligations on reasonable terms and at 
the interest rate applicable under this 
title. It will also have to show that the 
bonds were legally issued and that the 
classrooms to be constructed are for cur- 
rent and reasonably anticipated enroll- 
ments and are consistent with applicable 
State laws. 
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The total of the obligations of local 
educational agencies in any one State 
which the Commissioner could purchase 
would be limited through use of an al- 
location formula based on school-age 
population, 

Title III of the bill enables the Federal 
Government to assist States desiring to 
do so to issue and market obligations 
to finance the construction of public ele- 
mentary and secondary school facilities 
for use by local educational agencies. 

The basic purpose of this title is to 
improve the marketability of obligations 
issued by State school-financing agen- 
cies. Lower rates of interest on these 
obligations would result in a saving for 
the local school districts who use the 
school buildings constructed under pro- 
grams of this kind. It establishes a 
program for assistance to State school- 
financing agencies through sharing 
equally with the State in the cost of 
establishing and maintaining a reserve 
fund equal to 1 year’s payment of prin- 
cipal and interest on the bonds issued by 
such agencies to build schools. 

Appropriations are authorized for 5 
fiscal years beginning July 1, 1957, not 
to exceed an aggregate of $150 million, 
in order to provide the initial Federal 
advances to the basic reserve funds of 
State school-financing agencies. If this 
were fully utilized the Federal Govern- 
ment could assist in the issuance of ap- 
proximately $6 billion of State school- 
financing agency bonds. 

The bill authorizes the Commissioner, 
when necessary that there be additional 
payments to reserve funds in order to 
maintain the full Federal share of the 
basic reserve fund, to issue obligations 
to be purchased by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The total amount of such 
obligations to be outstanding at any one 
time is limited to $10 million. It is 
highly unlikely that this provision will 
be used to any great extent since few 
school districts will fail to pay for their 
school facilities. In order to support the 
pledge of the United States Government 
to maintain in the reserve funds an 
amount equal to one-half of the annual 
debt service of the obligations, it is neces- 
sary to authorize appropriations not to 
exceed $10 million, plus interest, for this 
purpose. 

This title is designed to assist those 
States, such as Georgia and Pennsyl- 
vania, which have State school-financing 
agencies, and to assist other States, such 
as New York, where such State school- 
financing agencies are contemplated. 

The role of the Federal Government 
is to advance to the State school-financ- 
ing agency for each issue of its bonds 
one-half of a basic reserve fund equal to 
1 year’s debt service on the bonds. The 
State will be required to advance an 
equal amount to the basic reserve fund. 
Should deficits occur and be paid out 
of this fund, the Federal Government 
will undertake to restore its half of this 
reserve to its initial level up to a maxi- 
mum of one-half the annual debt serv- 
ice, subject to the limitations in this 
title. 

Some of the classroom shortages are 
in many rapidly growing suburban areas. 
It is in the suburban areas that the 
population growth has been the fastest. 
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Population in these areas grew between 
1940 and 1950 at a rate 2½ times as great 
as the rate of growth for the United 
States. 

These areas can generally be expected 
to finance the cost of construction of 
their school buildings over a period of 
time. Their difficulties result from their 
inability to finance this construction 
now. Their potential resources are ade- 
quate. But, because of restrictive debt 
limits or because the need for schools, 
sewers, water, streets, and so forth, has 
occurred simultaneously, or for all of 
these reasons, many of these localities 
cannot now pay for all the necessary 
school construction. 

This program is principally designed 
to facilitate immediate construction of 
schools for localities such as these. It 
is keyed to the establishment of a State 
school financing agency, coordinated 
with the States educational authorities, 
which will issue bonds to finance schools 
for local school districts. The school 
districts will pay annual rentals or 
other payments for the use of the build- 
ings, sufficient to cover the interest and 
principal on the bonds, make payments 
to a reserve fund, and pay the admin- 
istrative costs of the State agency. 
Each district can thus have the use of 
the building through these rental or 
other payments over a period of years 
when it may not have title to such build- 
ing. 

The Commissioner of Education is 
granted authority under terms of H. R. 1 
to utilize the services and facilities of 
other agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of any other public or non- 
profit agency or institution. 

Practically all of the proposals of the 
administration are incorporated in 
H. R. 1. The language in title II, which 
provides for Federal Government pur- 
chase of school district bonds, and title 
III, which provides support for bonds 
issued by State school financing agen- 
cies, is exactly the same as that con- 
tained in the administration bill. Un- 
der title I, which provides for grants to 
the States, half of the appropriation will 
be allocated to the States on the basis 
proposed by the administration, and the 
other half will be allocated to the States 
on the basis of the formula contained in 
H. R. 1, as originally introduced. Both 
effort and need which have been recom- 
mended by the President are included in 
the formula for allocating funds to the 
States. 

The bill provides assurances that Fed- 
eral funds will not be used merely to re- 
place State and local funds, but rather 
will actually serve to encourage still 
greater State and local effort in the 
construction of schools. This is accom- 
plished by matching provisions and 
through recognition of effort commen- 
surate with ability at both the State and 
local level. Any local community not 
making an adequate effort based on its 
ability would not qualify for grants un- 
der the program. The requirement for 
State matching entirely, after the second 
year of the program, should encourage 
increased State effort for school con- 
struction in many States. The bond 
support provisions will also help States 
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and communities increase school con- 
struction from their own resources. 

The bill provides temporary emergency 
assistance. It recognizes that once the 
backlog of classroom shortages is elim- 
inated the States and communities can 
meet future needs on their own and with- 
out further Federal assistance. If ade- 
quate appropriations, as provided in the 
bill, are made, I am convinced that at 
the end of the 5-year period the shortage 
will have been eliminated. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been argued by 
some that legislation of this type carries 
with it some degree of Federal control 
which could be increased as time goes 
on. ‘The bill strongly forbids any Fed- 
eral control of education. Section 405 
of the bill declares: 

In the administration of this act no de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the personnel, 
curriculum or program of instruction of any 
school or school system. 


This bill provides a program for Fed- 
eral financing assistance without in- 
fringing in any way on the American 
tradition of American State and local 
control of education. Our history has 
demonstrated many times that the Fed- 
eral Government can support the cause of 
education without imposing Federal con- 
trol. For example, since 1862 the Fed- 
eral Government has provided financial 
support to land-grant colleges. For 89 
years the United States Office of Educa- 
tion has been a source of nationwide in- 
formation on education. For 40 years 
the Federal Government has given sup- 
port to vocational education. Since 
World War II the Federal Government 
has invested $18 billion to help war vet- 
erans continue their education. Since 
1950 the Federal Government has made 
direct payments to school districts both 
to build and operate schools in areas 
burdened because of Federal defense in- 
stallations or other activities and for 
many years Federal assistance has been 
provided for the advanced training of 
scientists for medical research and other 
programs. All of these activities have 
been carried on by the Federal Govern- 
ment, acting in the interest of the Na- 
tion as a whole, to assist State, local or 
private efforts for education. There has 
been no Federal control of education de- 
velop as a result of these activities and 
no such charge has ever been made, 
Surely, the Federal Government can now 
provide emergency funds to be adminis- 
tered by the States and local districts to 
help in the building of schools without 
in any way controlling or interfering 
with the education of our children. 

It has also been charged that Fed- 
eral assistance for the construction of 
schools is no more than a scheme 
whereby the so-called richer States will 
have to help the so-called poor States 
and communities to build schools be- 
cause they have not done what they 
should have done to take care of their 
own educational needs. This argument, 
I believe, besides being fallacious, is quite 
shortsighted, In this modern age our 
population moves to all parts of the 
country and the poorly educated chil- 
dren of today will be the working and 
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voting citizens of tomorrow in many of 
our so-called prosperous States and com- 
munities. It seems to me that we might 
well measure the progress, prosperity, 
and needs of the Nation as a whole, 
rather than merely looking at statistics 
showing what percentage of Federal 
taxes are paid from the various States. 
The Federal income taxes paid from the 
home office of any corporation are col- 
lected in the price of its product sold 
all over the Nation. And not only from 
the people living in the State where the 
home office of the corporation is located. 
Even in those States from whence comes 
the major percentage of Federal taxes 
there are school districts that are un- 
able to meet their needs for school build- 
ings. To some extent, every State in 
the Union has school districts where a 
shortage of classrooms exist, and these 
school districts are unable to make up 
that shortage without assistance from 
State and Federal funds. Every State 
in the Union will benefit by the provi- 
sions of this program, and there is no 
State that can exist and prosper except 
in relation to all other States in the 
Union. 

The simple and basic purpose of the 
bill is to assist in building of schools 
for children who urgently need them. 
The bill is founded on the principle that 
a serious lack of facilities for education 
in any section of the country limits the 
progress of our Nation as a whole. Edu- 
cation is basic to the maintenance of 
our form of government, our national 
defense, and our economic development. 
I believe that the bill provides the best 
type of program that can be devised, 
and I believe that the overwhelming 
majority of people in this country want 
and expect the Congress to enact this 
legislation. For the sake of our chil- 
dren and the future of our Nation, I sin- 
cerely hope and believe that it will be 
enacted. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. WoL- 
VERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to commend the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. McConNELL], the 
ranking Republican member of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, for the 
able, comprehensive, and informative ex- 
planation he has made of the provisions 
of the pending bill. Likewise, I wish to 
comment upon the sincerity, as well as 
the sound and conservative judgment, 
that was noticeable in his entire presen- 
tation of the subject. The views he ex- 
pressed were sound, conservative, and 
wise. His entire attitude in this respect 
is characteristic of what has always been 
evident in every public duty he has per- 
formed during his 134 years of service 
in this House. Consequently, it is with 
deep regret that I learn that it is the in- 
tention of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MCCONNELL] to leave mem- 
bership in this House to take up duties 
of a very worthwhile character as na- 
tional executive director of the cerebral 
palsy organization. We shall miss him 
as a wise and valued counselor in solving 
the problems of such great magnitude 
that are continually confronting us in 
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this day and time of uncertainty. It is 
our wish that he shall have a large 
measure of success in his new field of 
endeavor. We have no doubt such will. 
be the case. 

The bill now before this House for 
consideration—namely, H. R. 1—is one 
of the most important that will be acted 
upon during this present session of Con- 
gress. Its importance arises from the 
fact that it seeks to provide additional 
and much-needed classrooms in the 
schools of America. The future welfare 
of the children demands that Congress 
take cognizance of the need that exists 
at the present time to meet the shortage 
in classrooms that it is admitted exists 
in the school districts of our several 
States. It is my opinion that a very 
great and worthwhile service has been 
performed by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor of the House. The edu- 
cation of our children, the future citizens 
and rulers of America, constitutes one 
of the most necessary obligations in a 
democracy. In meeting this obligation 
our Nation has made this Nation dis- 
tinctive among all the nations of the 
world. In no other nation has there 
been such a complete recognition of the 
advantages of free public education, or, 
a greater desire to provide the facilities 
for such an education. As a nation we 
have reaped such great benefits from 
our public school system that we are en- 
couraged to advance it in every way 
possible, and, likewise make certain that 
its advantages shall be the heritage of 
every child, regardless of race, color, or 
creed, or station in life. 

The studies that have been made by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor of this House, and by 
various groups, National, State, and 
local, as well as individual studies and 
surveys, leave no doubt that there is a 
very serious shortage of classrooms ex- 
isting at this time. Various estimates 
have been given from which it would 
seem that there is at least a present 
shortage of 159,000, and that each year 
there is a further shortage of approxi- 
mately 60,000. It has likewise become 
apparent that there is an inability in 
many sections of the country to meet 
this shortage by the construction of ad- 
ditional classrooms. The reasons for 
this are numerous and varied. It is not 
necessary to go into this in detail at this 
time. There is no doubt of the justifica- 
tion in taking this fact as admitted. 
This leaves the question of how to meet 
the shortage as the problem to be solved. 
This bill seeks to do that by means of the 
several approaches made in the different 
provisions constituting the several titles 
contained in the bill. 

TITLE I—PAYMENTS TO STATE EDUCATIONAL 

AGENCIES 

The bill as reported by the committee 
in title I authorizes the appropriation for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1957, and 
the 4 succeeding fiscal years, such 
amounts, not to exceed $300 million in 
any fiscal year, as may be necessary for 
making payments to State educational 
agencies. These funds are to be allotted 
among the States in two parts. One- 
half of the funds so appropriated would 
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be apportioned on the basis of school age, 
The remaining one-half would be appor- 
tioned on the basis of school-age popula- 
tion, as weighted by relative income per 
school-age child. The apportionment 
among the several States is to be made 
by the Commissioner of Education. To 
make certain of the proper distribution 
and fulfillment of the objectives of the 
act there are several appropriate provi- 
sions. 
TITLE II—PURCHASE OF OBLIGATIONS OF SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS 

This title of the bill authorizes the 
Commissioner of Education to purchase 
local school bonds, during the fiscal years 
in the period beginning July 1, 1957, to 
assist in financing school construction by 
local educational agencies which are un- 
able to obtain such financing on reason- 
able terms from other sources. For this 
purpose the bill authorizes an aggregate 
appropriation of $750 million for the 
5-year period the program is in effect. 
Appropriate provisions are contained in 
the biil to provide for a fair distribution 
among the several States, to fix the rate 
of interest and make certain the finan- 
cial ability of the local agency to pay its 
obligations as they become due. 
TITLE IlI—FEDERAL CREDIT ASSISTANCE TO STATE 

SCHOOL-FINANCING AGENCIES 

This section would authorize the Com- 
missioner of Education to enter into 
agreements with State-financing agen- 
cies under which advances would be 
made for the establishment of reserve 
funds to support obligations issued by the 
agency to finance the construction of 
school facilities for use by local educa- 
tional agencies. This feature of the bill 
is likewise protected by appropriate pro- 
visions to insure financial security and 
stability of the fund. The bill author- 
izes the appropriation for the 5 fiscal 
years in the period commencing July 1, 
1957, of an aggregate not to exceed 
$150 million for making the initial ad- 
vances. These advances are to be made 
only to support obligations issued in the 
period beginning July 1, 1957, and ending 
June 20, 1962. 

TITLE IV—GENFRAL PROVISIONS 


This title covers merely technical 
questions, definitions, administration, 
and so forth. 

President Eisenhower by his message 
to Congress has pointed out: The prob- 
lem with respect to the classroom short- 
age existing in the United States and 
recommended that the Congress enact 
legislation authorizing the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assist in the financing of 
school construction in several ways with- 
out interference with the responsibility 
in State and local school systems. 

The committee has conducted long 
and comprehensive hearings. This bill 
is the result of this testimony and in- 
formation. It is designed to provide a 
method whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment can join with the States in meeting 
the classroom shortage problem. It is 
the intention of the majority that there 
be no Federal interference in the direc- 
tion of the Nation’s educational system. 

The purpose of this legislation, to be 
known as the School Construction Assist- 
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ance Act of 1957, is well expressed in 
section 2 of the act reading as follows: 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds that despite sus- 
tained and vigorous efforts by the States and 
local communities, which have increased 
current school construction to an unprece- 
dented level, there is still a serious national 
shortage of classrooms requiring emergency 
action on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The limited financial resources 
available to a number of communities are 
not adequate to support construction pro- 
grams of sufficient size to eliminate their 
classroom shortages. Other communities, in 
their efforts to apply their potential resources 
to their needs, are confronted with re- 
strictive debt and tax limits, an inability 
to borrow the necessary funds at reasona- 
ble rates, and other obstacles. While the 
Congress recognizes that responsibility for 
providing adequate school facilities lies pri- 
marily with the States and local communi- 
ties, the national interest requires that the 
Federal Government assist State and local 
governments in solving these pressing prob- 
Iems. It is the purpose of this act to pro- 
vide, on a temporary basis, alternative pro- 
grams for the solution of these varied prob- 
lems by authorizing (1) payments to State 
educational agencies, for assistance on a 
grant basis to communities where this type 
of assistance can be most effectively utilized, 
as determined under priorities established 
by the State; (2) purchase of bonds issued 
by communities which are capable of financ- 
ing their own school construction but can- 
not obtain such financing from other sources 
on reasonable terms; and (3) credit assist- 
ance to State school-financing agencies, to 
provide schools and related facilities in 
States in which such agencies exist or may 
be created. 


I am in full accord with the declared 
purpose of the act as above set forth. 
The testimony taken by the committee 
during its long series of hearings justi- 
fies, in my opinion, not only the purpose 
of the act, but it also justifies the provi- 
sions that are contained in the act. I 
am glad to give my support to the bill. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this legislation. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
PELLY). 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
would like to commend the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania for his very clear 
exposition of this legislation. I fol- 
lowed his remarks closely and I intend 
to support the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, first allow me to state 
that I have been active in advocating a 
greater nationwide emphasis on State- 
local government responsibility. I have 
urged here in the well of this House as 
well as through introduction of imple- 
menting legislation the transfer to levels 
of Government closer to the people of 
functions now financed in whole or in 
part by the Federal Government. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in this time of 
crisis in education, as a temporary stop- 
gap measure, I support this school aid 
bill which authorizes $1,500,000,000 of 
grants to the States, on a matching 
basis, for construction of needed new 
schools. I would have preferred the 
administration’s idea of allocation of 
funds on the basis of need rather than 
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using a formula including the factor of 
school-age population of each State, but 
on account of the overall shortage of 
school housing I will not oppose the bill 
because of its compromise provisions. 

Earlier this year, in my State of Wash- 
ington, our legislature authorized a 
record $320 million for the public schools 
in the biennium. This included $236 
million for basic support, $23.5 million 
for equalization, and $52 million for 
school construction. The teachers were 
each given a needed $505 salary increase 
and $94.50 in Federal social security 
coverage. And, of course, local school 
districts will match this $52 million of 
State school construction money. Alto- 
gether, to meet its constitutional respon- 
sibilities, our State has extended itself 
within its present limitations of tax rev- 
enue. If the Federal Government would 
relinquish one or more taxes to enable 
my State to obtain more revenue, the 
schools would be able to obtain more 
support from the State and local levels 
and there would be no need of this school 
aid bill. 

A short time ago—as a matter of fact, 
it was just a week ago tomorrow—the 
House Committee on Rules ordered 
House Resolution 312 favorably reported. 
This resolution, which I hope will come 
to the floor shortly, would authorize a 
select committee of Members of this 
body to investigate and study all Federal 
grants-in-aid. I testified in support of 
a similar bill which I had introduced be- 
cause I am convinced, Mr, Chairman, 
that the trend toward Federal domina- 
tion in the field of taxation is dangerous. 
After all, in the early days of our Repub- 
lic, Chief Justice Marshall, I believe it 
was, laid down the principle of Federal 
and State reciprocal tax immunity. 
Otherwise, as he pointed out, one unit of 
government could confiscate the other. 
And as I see it, by usurping certain fields 
of taxation and obtaining such a high 
percentage of the total income of the 
citizens, the Federal Government has 
curtailed the ability of the States to meet 
and pay for their constitutional respon- 
sibilities and functions, and therein is a 
possible means of effectively destroying 
government close to the people. 

So, Mr. Chairman, as I say, I have been 
vocal and active in urging the relinquish- 
ment of a Federal tax or taxes to the 
several States in order that they can pro- 
vide in whole the financing and manage- 
ment of certain projects such as are in- 
cluded in this legislation, and certain 
other programs presently provided, in 
whole or in part, by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Under existing conditions, how- 
ever, it is not inconsistent to urge Fed- 
eral participation as a necessary and 
temporary expediency. And may I say 
that this position is sustained by spe- 
cific mention of nationwide school needs 
in the platform of my political party, be- 
sides, of course, having come to the Con- 
gress as an important item of President 
Eisenhower's program. At the same 
time the Republican platform, of course, 
has urged reallocation of fields of tax- 
ation between Federal, State, and 
municipal governments so the latter 
could meet their obligations more ef- 
ficiently. From the start of his adminis- 
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tration the President has supported such 
a policy; and Members will recall his 
special message to Congress in 1953, 
when he said the adequacy of fiscal re- 
sources to the various levels of govern- 
ment must be carefully explored; and 
in this connection he has just appointed 
a joint committee with the Conference 
of State Governors for this very purpose. 

In spite of my strong support of a 
movement looking toward the return of 
some Federal functions to the State and 
local levels where they properly belong, 
and in spite of my firm conviction that 
it is with these latter authorities the 
responsibility .of providing adequate 
schools belongs, I nevertheless believe it 
entirely consistent in this instance to 
support H. R. 1. 

Let me hasten to say, however, that 
my position is strictly limited to H. R. 1 
as an emergency Federal aid program. 
I wish to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, I 
favor a temporary program to help meet 
a backlog of needed school classrooms 
accumulated in years of war and mate- 
rial shortages due to Federal restrictions 
and national defense requirements. 
Likewise, due to a circumstance of 
World War II, there was a sharp rise in 
the birthrate which is reflected in school 
enrollment. Population migration is 
also a factor, which convinces me that 
a serious shortage of facilities exists re- 
gardless of statistics to the contrary of- 
fered by opponents of this bill. 

As I see the picture, the disagree- 
ment as to the nature and extent of the 
Federal Government’s responsibility in 
connection with H. R. 1 is an honest one. 
I happen to believe that public educa- 
tion in line with freedom from possible 
national control of teaching should be 
financed and managed on the State and 
local levels. As a matter of fact, I firmly 
believe the community school board 
should never be under the domination 
or control of even State departments of 
instruction. Notwithstanding all this, 
I feel, as an exception, that Federal aid 
for school construction where local re- 
sources are inadequate seems justified 
today. Under H. R. 1 funds would not 
be allocated solely on the basis of need, 
it is true. And while I would prefer the 
President’s original plan, I will go along 
with the committee compromise which 
President Eisenhower supports. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
say that most emphatically, in voting 
for H. R. 1, I do not commit myself to 
continuing programs of this nature. I 
shall strive for legislation for full re- 
sponsibility for the cost of public educa- 
tion by the community and State unless, 
as today, as a result of war there is a 
demonstrated need along with a proven 
condition of insufficient tax resources to 
discharge the full obligation, Right 
now, it seems to me, this latter situation 
covers our current school building re- 
quirements. One might say the entire 
Nation is a federally affected area, and 
therefore temporarily the burden of the 
impact should be shared and equalized 
in meeting the shortage of classrooms 
by Federal assistance. 

As to the future, let all those of us 
who sincerely believe general public edu- 
cation should rest upon the States and 
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their political subdivisions, join together 
in support of House Resolution 312 and 
insist on action, and not just more sta- 
tistics, in curtailing grants-in-aid. 

The sole doubt in my mind today is 
whether this program will terminate on 
schedule. Therefore, I emphasize that 
my support is for a temporary program 
of 5 years as limited in the provisions 
of this measure. 

Finally, I wish to thank the ranking 
committee member on my side of the 
aisle for allowing me this opportunity to 
speak in support of the school-construc- 
tion bill for which I intend to vote, and 
hope a majority of my colleagues will do 
the same. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Gwinn]. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
a great conflict of emotion as I start my 
part of this discussion. I am so stoutly 
in opposition to my good friend the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
CONNELL]; and yet I want to say some- 
thing very nice about him at this time. 
I would like to call him Sam, but under 
the rules of this House I must remain 
within the frame of formality and refer 
again to what I think you all know. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mo- 
CONNELL], the ranking member on the 
Republican side of the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House is re- 
tiring or resigning from the House as of 
September 1 to take the headship of the 
National Cerebral Palsy Association of 
America. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, this 
is very important legislation whether one 
is for it or against it. Certainly there is 
not a quorum here, and I make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-three 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 152] 
Anfuso Flynt O'Neill 
Avery George Powell 
Beamer Hillings Prouty 
Boykin Hoffman Saund 
Bush Holtzman Shelley 
Davis, Tenn Knox Teller 
Dawson, III. Laird Thompson, N. J. 
Eberharter McCarthy Wainwright 
Farbstein Mailliard Widnall 
Fascell O'Brien, N. Y. 


* 
Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WALTER, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill H. R. 1, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll to 
be called, when 393 Members responded 
to their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 
The Committee resumed its sitting. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Gwinn] has 1344 
minutes remaining. 
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Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, at the 
time the point of no quorum was made 
I was speaking about the ranking mem- 
ber on the Republican side of this com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. McConneELL, who retires Sep- 
tember 1 to become the head of the 
National Cerebral Palsy Association and 
will give all of his time to that work. It 
seems natural that a man springing 
from the ancestry which he does, that if 
he should quit Congress at all, would go 
into some public service of that high 
order. We are sorry to see him go even 
for so splendid a work, and we shall hope 
to see him back often here in our midst 
and to hear of the splendid work he is 
doing in that great field of relief. 

I should hesitate to comment on his 
favorable disposition toward this school- 
room construction bill. You notice 
these pictures up here. I have no idea 
where they came from; neither have I 
any notion whether or not the condi- 
tions that are displayed will ever be re- 
lieved by the Federal Government. I 
do not think the Federal Government 
can act in time to get there. I mean 
this Federal Government of ours, this 
United States Office of Education, this 
propagandizing, this publicity-seeking 
outfit that we support has been trying 
for 25 long years to get the Federal Gov- 
ernment into education. You will hear 
a great deal on this subject. Much of it 
will be in conflict. 

The classroom shortage, whatever it 
is—and of course there is a shortage, 
there always is a shortage of class- 
rooms, but the shortage varies. But 
whatever the shortage, insofar as this 
House knows, comes alone from the head 
of the United States Office of Education. 
He is responsible for the only figures of 
shortages before us. He starts getting 
the facts by sending a letter question- 
naire and sometimes a postcard, as he did 
in Missouri to get the facts. He got the 
facts not from the school districts them- 
selves or the boards of education, not 
from the legislatures or taxpaying or- 
ganizations or county supervisors. The 
information did not come even from the 
superintendent of schools in most cases. 
It came from members of the staff of the 
State school offices, most of them rather 
far down in their authority. Their esti- 
mates, low as they were, could have 
shown wide variations no doubt honestly. 
The judgment of the schoolmen on that 
subject might naturally be high. There 
would be undoubtedly a difference of 
opinion between them and the school 
board and the taxpayers, and even the 
voters. We know the voters in about half 
the school bond elections differ with 
their superintendent of schools. 

Let me describe that source of author- 
ity for our figures of shortages: It is no 
impartial, impersonal source of author- 
ity. It is the United States Office of Edu- 
cation itself. Its Commissioner is a 
crusader for the thing he wants us to 
vote money for. He was formerly a 
member of the legislative committee of 
National Education Association, a satel- 
lite of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, both crusaders for Federal aid. 
They are not impartial gatherers of sta- 
tistics, If they were, they would have 
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gathered impartial statistics; for exam- 
ple, what bonds are being sold in all the 
school districts for school construction. 
They are published daily and should have 
been made available to the committee. 

At best we have got guesses or esti- 
mates on the shortage. Mr. Folsom as 
head of the Department proposing this 
legislation is not a reliable source of in- 
formation because he is a prejudicial per- 
sonally interested plaintiff in the case. 
He wants to build up the facts as he 
wants them to be, to support his personal 
idea that the people are not doing the 
job for their own children. He is a 
propagandist of a rather violent sort who 
takes the money by force of government 
and distributes it to others. He drew the 
bill or someone in his department drew 
the bill and handed it to us by messenger. 
His department has been doing that for 
a long time. In the press you will no- 
tice today and yesterday and the day 
before headlines like: 

Folsom lashes the opposition to the 
school bill.” 

Is this House no longer the source of 
policy for these United States? Is it the 
source for the appropriation of funds 
from the taxpayers or is it the creature, 
the object of scorn and criticism by a 
bureaucracy of government? The oniy 
source of information that this House 
has to act upon? The very source of 
thought control on this subject? 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the ranking minority 
member of the committee, took a little 
trip out through the country, the Far 
West, and what States do you suppose 
he picks as to need and inability to pay? 
Ohio, Indiana, where I was born, Mis- 
souri, 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield inasmuch as 
Ohio has been mentioned? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr, McCULLOCH. Iam very happy to 
give the gentleman some of the latest 
completely dependable figures on the 
State of Ohio, which covers a number of 
years. From January 1, 1946, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, the people of the State of 
Ohio voted $910,293,396 worth of bonds 
for the building of classrooms in that 
State. From July 1, 1956, to July 1, 1957, 
the voters of the State of Ohio voted 
$122,568,055 worth of bonds for class- 
room construction. In my home dis- 
trict, which is made up of 7 rural coun- 
ties, in that last 12-month period ending 
July 1, 1957, we voted upon ourselves 
$7,664,000 worth of bonds to build class- 
rooms. We are ready, able, and willing 
in Ohio to provide the classrooms which 
we need. I would like to add further, 
and then I shall be through, that in my 
own hometown of Piqua, Ohio, a town 
of 18,000 or 20,000, we have voted bonds 
with which to build classrooms that gives 
us now all of the classrooms that we 
need and when our building program is 
completed within the next 12 months we 
will have anticipated our needs for at 
least 2, if not 3 to 5 years. 

Mr. GWINN. Of course, the story in 
Ohio is repeated over and over again. 

Let me read to you what Secretary of 
the Treasury George M. Humphrey said 
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before the Senate committee to show the 
tremendous rate at which the States are 
doing the job. Indeed, I think the way 
my tax bills are going up—and I imagine 
you are finding it the same—we are go- 
ing all out, and I think maybe this prop- 
aganda by Folsom is scaring us so that 
we are doing more than we should in 
some places. 

At any rate, we are obliged to Mr. 
Humphrey for this: 

Total public construction for 1956 was 23 
percent above the 1952 levels, and educa- 
tional construction was up 56 percent. Dur- 
ing 1956 alone new borrowing by States and 
municipalities totaled $5.4 billion, and dur- 
ing the last 9 months for which figures are 
available more elementary and secondary 
school bonds were sold than in any 9-month 
period in our history. In the past 4 years 
$8.8 billion was spent for school construc- 
tion, more than had been spent in the pre- 
ceding 20 years. 


Now let us take a look at the so-called 
shortage. You will find this in the mi- 
nority report, and I stick to the facts in 
that report which have not been dis- 
puted. When Mrs. Hobby was Secretary 
of the United States Office of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, she predicted 
a 407,000 classroom shortage on a sur- 
vey by this same United States Office of 
Education, which is now feeding us the 
figures—a 407,000 classroom shortage to 
be on our backs by 1959-1960. That was 
only 3 years ago when she made this 
prediction of how perfectiy dreadful our 
situation was going to be by 1959-1960. 
We note that by the end of this school 
year, 1956-1957, the classroom shortage 
has been reduced to less than 90,000, 
after deducting the 69,200 scheduled for 
completion by June 1957. That is right 
now—69,200 classrooms when they were 
making these predictions were already 
scheduled, the bonds already sold, and 
in the treasury of the school boards for 
69,200 classrooms which are just now 
being completed. So, of the 159,000 
classrooms which Mr. Folsom now says 
we are short, down from 407,000, we 
really have only 90,000, of course taking 
into account the fact that new pupils will 
be coming in, but that takes in only 
35,000 or 40,000 classrooms to take care 
of the new pupils for next year. Many 
‘of them will filter into the old rooms. 
So, we are down 80 percent in slightly 
more than 2 short years without a dime 
of Federal aid such as proposed by this 
bill. 

A further study of this report by Mr. 
Folsom—he is our source—shows that 
18,116 needed classrooms were supplied 
here in Washington by the United States 
Office of Education as their estimate of 
need. 

These cover the States that refused to 
reply. They had no shortages they were 
willing to report. They did not believe 
in the method of collecting statistics on 
shortages either. Now York State said, 
in effect, We are not going to answer 
the question as to shortage; it is 
foolish.” In spite of the refusal of the 
States to report shortages the United 
States Office of Education wrote into the 
159,000 figure 18,000 shortages on its own 
responsibility as its guess of what those 
States, including New York, should have 
reported. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. When they appeared 
before the Subcommittee on Health, 
Education, and Welfare with statistics 
from the Department a year ago, they 
showed something in the neighborhood 
of a shortage of 175,000 classrooms. But, 
on questioning, that figure disappeared, 
because of the number of classrooms of 
private and parochial schools; all sorts 
of parochial schools—Catholic, Protes- 
tant, Presbyterian, Methodist, Jewish, 
Quakers, schools of all sorts of religious 
denominations. 

Mr. GWINN. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s reference. There is an odd thing 
about these United States Office statis- 
tics. Private schools and parochial 
schools are being built, as everyone 
knows, at a tremendous rate. In some 
States they take care of as high as 30 
percent of the total school population. 
But no reference is made to that effort 
at all. 

This is the letter from the State of 
New York: 

The gathering of information about school 
building needs does not lend itself to a 
routine survey approach— 


This refers to the questionnaire, the 
postcard canvass that I described in the 
beginning— 
but rather is a problem requiring a research 
approach because of the complex question of 
definitions, We have learned by experience 
that it is difficult to secure comparable 
figures on school building needs from all 


school districts without becoming lost in a 


maze of technicalities. If I may cite an 
example, the New York Commission on 
School Building began an inventory of exist- 
ing classrooms, but abandoned the attempt 
when checks in the field showed that the 
figures did not mean the same thing from 
one district to another. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all members 
of the Ohio delegation may extend their 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
three observations I would like to make 
on the subject of Federal financial as- 
sistance to the States for school con- 
struction. 

In the first place, I think the great 
majority of the people are opposed to 
any Federal aid to education. Most of 
my mail on the subject is very much 
opposed to any school construction pro- 
gram sponsored by the Federal Govern- 
ment. In the February 22 issue of U. S. 
News & World Report appears an article 
entitled Dear Senator.” An analysis 
was made of the mail which was being 
received by Senators from different parts 
of the country. Out of 65 letters re- 
ceived by a midwestern Senator, 15 were 
for Federal aid to schools, and 50 were 
against. Out of 50 letters to a Mountain 
State Senator, 7 letters were for and 43 
against. Out of 123 letters received by a 
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southern Senator on this subject, 4 were 
for Federal aid, and 119 against. Of the 
analysis made, only one Senator, namely 
from the west coast, received a prepon- 
derance of mail favoring Federal aid. 
Out of 14 letters on the subject, 12 were 
for and 2 against. This is interesting, 
because it shows that in areas where peo- 
ple assume there is not the financial 
means to support schools, people are op- 
posed to Federal aid. 

In the second place, I believe that 
Federal aid to school construction or any 
other means of Federal aid to education 
is too costly. Regardless of whether the 
Federal Government, the State, or local 
communities spend tax money, it all 
comes from the people. Federal bureau- 
cracy is notoriously wasteful and expen- 
sive. It has been said that 10 cents of 
every tax dollar that is sent to Wash- 
ington is spent for upkeep of the bureau 
or agency which is charged with spend- 
ing the money. If, as contemplated, the 
Federal school construction program 
would cost $1.5 billion, a 10 percent ex- 
penditure for the handling of this money 
by the Federal Government would 
amount to $150 million. This is a sizable 
amount and, it seems to me, might bet- 
ter be spent by the local communities 
for school purposes, rather than on Fed- 
eral agencies. 

In the third place, I am opposed to 
Federal aid because it will necessarily 
involve Federal control. I have always 
taken the position that the training of 
the young mind is such a delicate task 
that it should be within the province of 
the local school districts to retain con- 
trol of education. The one thing that 
has impressed me most during my few 
years in Washington has been the tre- 
méndousness of Federal bureaucracy. 
Agencies of the Government have be- 
come removed and insulated from Con- 
gressional regulation and are completely 
out of touch with the thinking of the 
people back at the local level. I can 
imagine nothing worse than having the 
educational system of our country con- 
trolled even partially by some Federal 
bureau. 

Of course, it has been said that the 
current proposals are only temporary 
and do not contemplate any control. 
But, Washington is full of bureaus which 
were organized on a temporary basis, 
for a temporary purpose, with the hon- 
est intent that they would not expand 
and exercise more and more control over 
our economy. And yet, in every in- 
stance, a Federal program once initiated 
has continued to snowball downhill un- 
til it has taken the subject matter of its 
control completely away from the people. 

It has been argued that there are 
local communities which cannot con- 
struct their own schools. This is simply 
the modern way of saying that it is easier 
for the Federal Government to do it. It 
may be more difficult in some communi- 
ties than in others, but I cannot imagine 
there are places in America that lack 
the incentive to educate their children, 
maybe not in luxury, but at least simply. 

The American educational system was 
not founded on the concept of luxury 
but on the indomitable will to learn, 
Federal aid to education will help kill 
that basic American principle. 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, in my 
district in Ohio, the city of Columbus 
voted $13 million in school bonds last 
September. Previous to that, the city 
had raised $30 million for school con- 
struction since World War II. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this proposed legislation. I 
have had close contact with our schools 
practically all my life. I taught my first 
school when I was 17 years of age, and 
was paid the great sum of $25 per month 
for my work. I continued to teach for 
a few years and advanced steadily until 
I became a high-school teacher and a 
teacher in one of our small colleges. I 
graduated from the Ohio State Universi- 
ty Law College, and have always main- 
tained a keen interest in all school ac- 
tivities, especially the rural schools. 

I am opposed to the Federal Govern- 
ment taking control over our public 
schools. You may say what you please, 
but I think it would be unwise if we 
turned our school system over to the Fed- 
eral Government. Then Iam afraid that 
a teacher seeking a position as superin- 
tendent of schools in one of our thriving 
cities of Ohio might find it necessary to 
see some of the influential school politi- 
cians in Washington or some other place 
in order to get a position in his home 
section. In other words, I hope that we 
take no action here today that will al- 
low Government authorities to take over 
the control of our public schools of which 
we are all so proud. 

I understand that the school authori- 
ties in Ohio have made statistical sur- 
veys recently that show that the peo- 
ple of Ohio will assume the responsibili- 
ty of financing our school activities with- 
out the interference of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Ohio will carry its own re- 
sponsibility; I am sure that all the other 
States will do the same when they find 
out what they are giving up when they 
are turning the schools over to Washing- 
ton. 
During most of my early life, we lived 
in a rural section of southern Ohio, and 
the public schools were far apart. Many 
-of the schoolchildren walked 2 or 3 miles 
across the hills and through the woods 
to the school which they attended. It 
was my lot to go through this ordeal, 
although, at the same time, all of us felt 
proud and happy for the chance to at- 
tend a free school, where we had good 
teachers. 

In 1922, I was elected to the State 
Senate of Ohio, and I made up my mind 
that I would do something for the benefit 
of the fine boys and girls in the rural 
sections of Ohio, who were not afforded 
an adequate opportunity to get the free 
education to which they were entitled. 
I do not want to appear to be boastful, 
but I did have an experience as a State 
senator that is directly in line with what 
we are talking about here today. I 
coined the following phrase: “We must 
educate the children where we find them, 
and we must tax wealth where we find 
it.” That sentence found its way into 
some of the school journals and was 
given wide circulation all over the coun- 
try. As a result of the fine spirit mani- 
fested by the State senators from the big 
city sections of Ohio, I was encouraged to 
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follow through and provide some system 
whereby the boys and girls in the rural 
sections could be given school advan- 
tages. Greatly to my surprise, I found 
that the senators from the large city 
areas in the State rallied to my cause, 
and very nobly maintained that, “We 
must educate the children where we find 
them, and we must tax wealth where we 
find it.“ I made a survey, with the help 
of some capable school authorities, and 
found that it would take the taxes that 
would be levied on $6,000 worth of prop- 
erty to educate 1 child. In other words, 
in order for us to educate the children 
where we found them, it would be neces- 
sary for us to tax the wealth in the 
prosperous sections—and possibly we 
would have to reach over into the cities 
and collect some taxes from them. 

In other words, in preparing this sena- 
torial legislation so that it would be 
productive, we finally decided that we 
would establish an equalization fund into 
which the money would be paid, and out 
of which the expenses of maintaining 
the schools in the poorer sections would 
be paid. I believe this was the finest 
piece of legislative work I have ever 
done, for it was indeed very productive. 

In a few months, the school authori- 
ties had rallied. together and had re- 
districted the rural sections, so that the 
schoolchildren could be given the ad- 
vantages to which they were entitled. 
Soon thereafter, arrangements were 
made to provide school buses by which 
the rural children could be taken to and 
from the schools. Following the ar- 
rangements which provided for the 
buses, we soon found that it would be 
advantageous to build centralized 
schools. We then found ourselves fol- 
lowing that program, with the result that 
in less than 10 years, we had solved this 
very serious problem in very fine shape. 

All over rural Ohio today, you will 
find centralized schools that furnish an 
education equal to any of the high 
schools in the large cities. You will also 
find along practically all the leading 
highways of rural Ohio, the big school 
buses which carry the children to and 
from these centralized schools. I am 
not sure but I am proud to think that 
maybe we are responsible for the first 
school buses that ever operated in rural 
sections. 

I hope you will not consider that I am 
boasting when I say again that I am 
proud of the fact that we were able to 
bring an education to hundreds of smart 
boys and girls in the rural sections of 
Ohio. 

It is little wonder, therefore, that Iam 
opposed to this program that will enable 
the Federal Government to take over the 
public school system of our country. 
This experiment which I have described 
to you would no doubt be applicable in 
any State where conditions are the 
same. I know that in several States the 
school buses are being operated in just 
the same manner as the school buses 
operate in Ohio. 

Again, I say that I am opposed to any 
change that will infringe upon the op- 
portunities of our rural boys and girls 
to get an education. 

Iam proud to say that the State legis- 
lative authorities in Ohio still maintain 
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an equalization fund from which the 
rural schools are adequately maintained. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not take the time of my colleagues to 
attempt to discuss the contents of H. R. 1, 
which is before you for consideration. 
The members of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, who reported out by 
a vote of 20 to 9 this legislation, will be 
able to answer any questions that might 
be raised by the opposition. I shall de- 
vote my time this afternoon to con- 
ducting a classroom demonstration. 

In my discussion on the rule this 
morning I mentioned the fact that the 
House of Representatives by a 100 ma- 
jority on last Friday approved legisla- 
tion authorizing mutual-security aid 
abroad. Let me remind you that in 
whatever part of that amount of $3,100,- 
000,000 authorized on last Friday that is 
later appropriated by the Congress there 
will be money to the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, from which Mr. 
Hollister recently resigned, to do what? 
To do the very things we are asking you 
to do in this legislation today, that is, 
to build classrooms and carry on educa- 
tional programs for our own boys and 
girls at home. 

Over the past 6 years I have checked 
the record of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration and its activities in the 
field of education abroad. So far I have 
located a total of 84 contracts that the 
United States Government has with in- 
dividuals, groups, and colleges carrying 
on educational programs abroad. I am 
not going to take time to go into the 
details of all of these contracts because 
I think I can demonstrate from this one 
of those 84 contracts the point I want to 
get across to my colleagues today. 

One of those contracts the Govern- 
ment has is with the Agricultural Col- 
lege of the State of Oklahoma. That 
contract provides for the building, large- 
ly with American taxpayers’ money, of 
an agricultural college at Harar in Ethi- 
opia. The picture here shows it. The 
construction is halfway completed. It 
also provides for a series of six agricul- 
tural and technical high schools. I have 
available here for demonstration a pic- 
ture of those buildings completed. Here 
is a teachers’ college in Peru. I have 


pictures to show buildings built in Pak- 


istan, in Nigeria in Africa, and in Iran, 
with the American taxpayers’ money. 
This is the type of building that is being 
built. This building has since been com- 
pleted. It is now being conducted as an 
agricultural college, and the United 
States taxpayers’ money is going to pay 
the salaries of the teachers teaching in 
this agricultural college, out of the ap- 
propriation you authorized only last 
Friday. 

Now I want to picture a contrast over 
here. During the Easter recess I took 
some time to visit some of the border 
States, one in particular, the State of 
Kentucky. Let me call your attention 
to this building here. You can see over 
the door the figures indicating it was 
built in 1888. The late Chief Justice of 
the United States, Fred Vinson, went to 
high school there as a boy. Look at the 
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lack of lighting, look at the situation 
existing in this hallway here. Today, 
after 70 years, there are 515 high school 
students going to school in this build- 
ing. Here is the only drinking fountain 
for 515 high school students. The out- 
side toilets are located a half a block 
from the school building. That is just 
an illustration of the situation that I 
want to call to your attention. 

I have here a picture of a building 
where 42 children are attending school. 
This school building is located along a 
little paved stretch of highway in Mar- 
tin County, Ky. Look at the situation 
there, where the hogs are wallowing 
under the school building. 

Here is a scene inside the school build- 
ing. This is the type of outside toilet 
that is being used. We stepped into this 
building and made inquiry of the teacher. 
We found that she taught all the chil- 
dren in all 6 grades, a total of 42. I 
asked her how long she had been teach- 
ing and she said, “This is my second 
year.“ She was so well pleased to be lo- 
cated on a little stretch of highway that 
she said, “You know I taught in an iso- 
lated school last year.” I wondered what 
kind of a school building she had last 
year if this situation shown here could 
be considered an improvement. Can you 
imagine a situation like that being used 
for a classroom? Can you imagine one 
like this? Just look at this situation, 
Talk about unsanitary conditions. Look 
at this grouping. This is a hallway 
classroom. Look at the children jammed 
in there trying to work under those con- 
ditions. Look at this one. May I say 
to you, you cannot justify a situation like 
that. That is what I meant when I said 
to you that I am here today to speak for 
humanity. I am here to raise the ques- 
tion that you cannot, as duly elected 
Members of this Congress, permit situa- 
tions like this to exist in countless spots 
in America, and at the same time vote 
money to build modern school buildings 
in every nation abroad. That is the is- 
sue. You are going to have to make a 
choice. Let me remind you, too, that I 
have hundreds of other pictures here. I 
could not put them up because I did 
not have the space to put them up, but 
they are scattered throughout the United 
States. Since I did not display them I 
am not going to say where they are from, 
but this is not an isolated situation. I 
can find conditions similar to what Iam 
showing here today in most of the States 
of the Union. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman has no 
intention of yielding to the gentleman 
from New York. None whatever. The 
gentleman is against school construction 
and we will let it go at that, because 
there is not anything the gentleman can 
say that I have not heard, and I know 
it would not add anything. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield briefly. 

Mrs. BLITCH. I would like to ask the 
gentleman a question, where he got this 
collection of pictures. 

Mr. BAILEY. I collected most of 
them myself, the ones I have pointed 
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out. I picked up others from different 
sources. 

Mrs. BLITCH. From the Department 
of Education? Would you say that most 
of them came from the Department of 
Education? 

Mr. BAILEY. I would not. None of 
them on display came from down there. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Will the gentleman go 
just a little further with me and say that 
they are probably isolated cases, and 
when it comes to the love of children and 
the great desire of all of us to give chil- 
dren an education, that the localities in 
which these children live are the ones 
who are failing? 

Mr. BAILEY. Now I do not yield any 
further to the lady to make a speech. 
I hope you feel toward the boys and girls 
as I do. So please do not take up my 
time. 

Mrs. BLITCH. I am as much inter- 
ested in children as is the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. We will see in your vot- 
ing whether that is true or not. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BAILEY. I have no intention of 
yielding to anyone. 

I am not going to take the time to 
point out and explain just where each 
of these buildings pictured here are lo- 
cated; suffice it to say I was present when 
the pictures were taken; they are au- 
thentic, and they are a disgrace to the 
American people that they permit sit- 
uations like that to exist. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. For what purpose does 
the gentleman ask me to yield? 

Mr. DIXON. Just to explain a little 
bit with regard to the situation the gen- 
tleman just brought up. 

Mr. BAILEY. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from West Virginia declines to yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, let us go 
back 12 years, those of the membership 
who have been in Congress that long; 
let me leave with you this thought, that 
whenever there was a question involving 
the welfare of the boys and girls of 
America you found the gentleman from 
the third West Virginia district in the 
forefront. You will recall that most of 
your school legislation that is on the 
books today was sponsored by the gen- 
tleman who is addressing you at present. 

Let me say to you that we passed legis- 
lation in 1950 called Public Law 815. 
Under that legislation we have today 
built $1,200,000,000 worth of school build- 
ings in 2,300 districts, impacted school 
districts in this country. There was not 
one single instance of misuse of funds. 
The committee which conducted the 
hearings found no instance of misuse or 
anything that would lead to Federal con- 
trol of education. 

Basically I can think of nothing better 
that I could be engaged in as a Member 
of this House than giving some thought 
to our basic assets, and let me remind 
you again that those are our boys and 
girls. They will be your citizens of to- 
morrow. They will have to manage the 
problems of the atomic age, not you 
and I. 
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Listen. This is education dealing with 
your primary and your secondary 
schools. Let me, as an old-time teacher, 
remind you that you cannot add techni- 
cal training to the knowledge of a boy 
or girl who has been neglected in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; they 
just have no place to put anything when 
you attempt to instruct them. We must 
get down to the fundamenals of provid- 
ing the boys and girls of this Nation with 
the best type of classroom, the best facil- 
ities possible. That situation does not 
now exist, and it is high time that this 
Congress. rise to its responsibilities to 
meet this situation squarely. 

I am going to yield now because there 
are a number of Members of my group 
who want some time. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. LESIN- 
SKI]. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, first 
of all I want to say that in my district 
prior to the passage of Public Law 815, 
we had just the classroom situation in 
some areas similarly depicted by the pic- 
tures in the well of the House, con- 
demned buildings, basements for class- 
rooms, and so forth, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield the gentleman 
from West Virginia 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from West Virginia is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Thanks to Public 
Law 815 the situation has improved. 
But presently the communities have 
bonded themselves for additional school- 
rooms but are unable to sell their bonds 
on the open market. What can we do 
to assist them in this instance? 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MCCONNELL] handled 
that situation very well by saying that 
the legislation proposes that 8750 million 
be put into a fund to buy the bonds of 
those districts which have difficulties in 
selling them at reasonable interest rates. 
That money will not cost the American 
taxpayers anything. It will be paid 
back as the bonds are resold or as the 
bonds are redeemed, and it will go back 
into the Treasury. It is lending the 
credit of the United States, but the 
gentleman’s situation would be taken 
care of. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks following those of Mr. BAILEY. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been mentioned here that the chamber 
of commerce is opposed to the bill that 
would provide Federal assistance to 
school districts for the purpose of con- 
structing additional classrooms. The 
chamber of commerce is also opposed 
on the local level. Recently in Detroit 
they opposed an increase in millage that 
would have helped take care of the 
school needs of the metropolitan area. 
They opposed the proposal in the State 
legislature for merging school districts 
which would have avoided duplication 
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and would have cut down on the ex- 
penses of the school areas. The cham- 
ber of commerce seems to be opposed 
to education, period, for their past ac- 
tions show they do not wish to have any 
school program, local or national. 
Therefore, their position on this legisla- 
tion should be completely disregarded. 

Typical of what we have to contend 
with are areas in my district which have 
bonded themselves up to their full limi- 
tation and even beyond, where a bond 
issue was about to expire. The legal 
bonding limit in Michigan is 15 percent 
of the State-assessed valuation of the 
school district. However, the practical 
limit and the one beyond which most 
bonding companies will not go is 10 per- 
cent. In a survey that I conducted of 
the school needs in my district, out of 
19 school districts, 2 had exceeded the 
State limitation, 2 were at the limit, and 
9 were at or within 1 percent of the 
practical limit of 10 percent. All but 
3 need additional facilities at the present 
time; and within 10 years the needs will 
be as high as 4 times over the current 
facilities. 

It has been pointed out to me by 
superintendents of schools that even 
within the limitation and in spite of the 
fact that they have had permission by 
the people of the area to sell bonds, they 
have not been able to find purchasers 
because of the tight money policy of the 
present administration. 

The district that I represent is one in 
which the population is growing at an 
extremenly rapid rate. Concurrent with 
the increase in population, the number 
of pupils is increasing per year. In one 
school district, for example, the Taylor 
‘Township School District, it is estimated 
that within 10 years the school popula- 
tion will grow from 9,000 children, of 
which 4,345 are unhoused at the present 
time, to a total of 25,000. That district 
has reached its bonding limit, and if 
building continues in the area as it is 
anticipated, the Taylor Township schools 
will not only be on extended sessions and 
half-day sessions but also on quarter- 
day sessions and any other means that 
can be used to meet the overcrowded 
conditions, unless some means of Fed- 
eral assistance is forthcoming. Such 
conditions are rapidly becoming typical 
throughout the 16th district, and, I am 
sure, throughout the Nation. 

While I am opposed to any form of 
Federal control over education, I believe 
the Federal Government must provide 
assistance to alleviate the classroom 
shortage in our country. If our Nation 
is to continue its great progress, its cit- 
izenry must be educated and informed. 
To accomplish that, facilities must be 
available. I, therefore, urge that ap- 
proval be given to the legislation now 
under consideration. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, as has already been demonstrated 
here today, there are a great many dif- 
ferent ways of approaching this problem. 
It is quite possible that no matter what 
is said here on the floor pro or con, on 
H. R. 1, it will not affect the final vote. 
I would like to devote my time to consid- 
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ering what the bill is designed to do, and 
toward demonstrating that the bill is 
not, as it has been called, a baby of un- 
certain parentage. On the contrary, the 
bill is the product of a good deal of work 
both in the subcommittee, which consid- 
ered the first bill and in the full com- 
mittee. It represents also a good many 
of the basic recommendations which 
President Eisenhower has made repeat- 
edly over a period of years. As long ago 
as his first state of the Union message 
in 1953, President Eisenhower called our 
attention to what we must recognize as a 
serious national problem. 

I should like first to pay tribute to the 
members of the subcommittee, of which 
I happen to be a member, for the whole- 
hearted way in which they approached 
a very complex and admittedly contro- 
versial question. I want also to pay trib- 
ute to the ranking Republican member, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McConneELt], who has done a unique job 
of explaining this bill here today and 
who has been a great source of strength 
in our committee. 

Our problem was to determine, first of 
all, whether there is a serious need which 
merits the attention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. We have had a discussion here 
today of how great is the need. Has it 
been misrepresented, has it been propa- 
gandized by Federal agencies, as has 
been charged? I definitely do not be- 
lieve so. Secretary Folsom has been 
forthright and persuasive and he has 
been motivated by the best of motives. 
The fact of the matter is, and the com- 
mittee hearings brought this out, that 
there is a widespread need which cannot 
be confined to 1 or 2 States. There are 
pockets of need in every State. Since 
that is the case the administration surely 
is justified in proposing to Congress a 
reasonable course of action. 

The basic purpose of this legislation is 
to get the States to help themselves; to 
make it easier by the purchase of bonds 
by the Federal Government in certain 
cases, or by contributions by the Federal 
Government to the debt service of State 
financing authorities, for the States and 
localities to help themselves; and, in 
addition, to provide, in the form of 
grants, direct assistance to those areas 
that need it most. 

In his special education mesage of 
1957, President Eisenhower pointed out 
some basic principles which he felt it 
important for us to observe in enacting 
any such legislation. Very briefly, the 
principles are, first, that this should be 
an emergency program. He pointed out 
that it is necessary for us to take action 
now if we are to correct the classroom 
shortage in a reasonable length of time. 
Federal action, he pointed out, should 
assist and encourage States and commu- 
nities to catch up with the accumulated 
shortage. 

Second, the President stressed that 
there should be no infringement on local 
and State responsibility for our educa- 
tional system. This legislation is de- 
signed to underline, to emphasize, that 
there has been no transfer of State and 
local responsibility to the Federal Gov- 
ernment because of the enactment of 
this legislation, 
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A third point which the President em- 
phasized was that we should stimulate, 
we should encourage, the communities 
and States to do more than they have 
done, even though they are building at 
the rate of 82 ½ billion a year. As the 
President pointed out, many States now 
make no contribution to the construc- 
tion of schools or their contribution is 
relatively small. 

In his 1957 message the President also 
recommended that any allocation of 
funds take into consideration school-age 
population, the relative financial ability 
to meet needs, and the States’ total effort 
to provide funds. The President felt— 
and this bill represents this view—that 
more assistance should be given to States 
with the greatest need, if the shortage 
is to be reduced promptly. For that rea- 
son he felt priority should be given to 
those school districts with the greatest 
need and the least financial ability to 
meet that need. 

We talk a lot about the responsibility 
of States to solve their own problems. 
Well, the fact of the matter is that in 
the school year 1955, out of that $2.5 
billion, the States put up only $160 mil- 
lion for the construction of schools. So, 
whether or not they are capable of doing 
more, as yet they have not fully faced 
up to their responsibilities. If a Federal 
program can encourage them to do that, 
as it is designed to do, I think the job 
will be worth doing. 

While on the subject of the effort being 
made by the States, I should like to point 
out that the gentleman from Ohio sug- 
gested that his State’s problems were 
solved. On the basis of the report from 
the Ohio educational agency, made to 
the United States Office of Education in 
the fall of 1956, there was a need at that 
time for a total of 4,460 classrooms to 
accommodate the excess enrollment and 
to replace unsatisfactory facilities. Of 
that total only 1,500 classrooms were ex- 
pected to be built in Ohio during the 
coming school year. That would seem to 
indicate that though Ohio may have the 
capacity it has not yet met its needs. 

We have a serious problem primarily 
because we have this backlog. Also, 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
pointed out, there is going to be a con- 
tinued large increase in enrollment each 
year which will mean that we are going 
to eliminate very little of the backlog 
unless we can accelerate the programs 
which are presently underway. 

There are several ways in which the 
Federal Government can be helpful. It 
can provide leadership, a stimulus to get 
more done than is presently being done. 
It can do it in the form of grants, which 
by matching will encourage new money 
to come into the program. It can do it 
by assuming some of the cost which will 
be too heavy for some school districts to 
meet. In other words, action at all 
levels, including help from Washington, 
is going to be needed if we are to clean 
up this shortage. 

Mention has been made as to the simi- 
larity and the differences between this 
bill and the one we considered last year. 
I would like to point out, and again pay 


tribute to the Democratic members of 


our committee, that there was a consid- 
erable meeting of minds as to what suit- 
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able, reasonable compromises should be 
made in order to secure agreement 
among the proponents of this legislation. 
Many will recall last year’s bill ran into 
difficulties because of differences of opin- 
ion between proponents of this type of 
legislation. 

This year an effort was made to avoid 
the necessity for such disagreements. 
Reasonable accommodations were ar- 
rived at, and after discussion the bill was 
reported out of committee by a vote of 
20 to 9. Perhaps the most important 
adjustment was in the amount of grants 
to be made available. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] this 
year advocated $600 million over a 6- 
year period, or a total authorization 
of $3,600,000,000. Agreement was finally 
reached on $300 million for 5 years, a 
figure very close to the President's rec- 
ommendation of $325 million for 4 years. 

In my opinion, this bill is an improve- 
ment over the one that was considered 
here last year, because it includes cer- 
tain important provisions which the 
President has stressed right along, and 
which were not incorporated in last 
year’s legislation. There is a recogni- 
tion of the need for equalization, for giv- 
ing more to the poorer States on the 
basis of per capita income than the richer 
States would receive. That formula in 
the grant title of the bill will give twice 
as much to the poorer States than to the 
richer States. There is another new 
factor, and that is a recognition for ef- 
fort, and a penalty for lack of effort, as 
judged by what the States as a whole 
are doing. This was not in last year’s 
bill. 

Those are, I believe, the major reasons 
why this bill is an improvement over 
what we have had here before. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. CRETELLA. I looked at the ex- 
hibits offered by the gentleman from 
West Virginia as to which he refused to 
yield to anyone for a question. I rather 
suspect that those pictures were offered 
to show the rather disgraceful situation 
which exists insofar as the particular 
community to which they apply, is con- 
cerned. The gentleman showed a pic- 
ture of one classroom with 1 drinking 
fountain that took care of 500 pupils. 
If that one community did not have 
enough interest to go out and buy an- 
other drinking fountain to take care of 
the problem without waiting for Federal 
funds to do it, and if the same school- 
house that former Justice Vinson went 
to had a decrepit floor without a base- 
ment, that is a pretty sad excuse to come 
in here and ask the Federal Government 
to take care of this problem. 

In the little town in which I live, 
with a population of 11,000, we have 
built 5 elementary schools and added to 
those already existing; built a junior 
high school and a senior high school, all 
within a period of 10 years, at our own 
expense and without Federal assistance. 

I think these pictures that were shown 
here are an indication that there are 
too many States that are just sitting 
on their haunches doing nothing and 
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expecting Federal money to do it for 
them. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, undoubtedly an increasing amount 
of money is being raised in the individual 
States, but in spite of that we do have a 
serious situation in individual school 
districts. In my own opinion this is an 
equitable bill, giving aid to those districts 
which still have needs despite reasonable 
efforts to handle their own problems. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 
briefly. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
regret to say that I was temporarily off 
the floor when the distinguished gentle- 
man made some comment concerning 
the need for schoolrooms in the State of 
Ohio as concluded by the Ohio Educa- 
tion Association. I am well acquainted 
with most, if not all, of the top officials 
of that body. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not wish to interrupt, but I 
did not mention the Ohio Education 
Association. I mentioned the State 
Educational Agency which reported to 
the United States Office of Education as 
to their needs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman 2 minutes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Iam glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I would be pleased 
if the gentleman from New Jersey would 
repeat the statement he made concern- 
ing the Ohio situation, made when I was 
off the floor. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. In the cir- 
cular on which this figure of 159,000 
classroom shortage is based, circular 490 
prepared by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the State 
Educational Agency of Ohio—not a pri- 
vate association—reported that there 
was a total need in their State for 4,460 
classrooms to accommodate excess en- 
rollment and to replace unsatisfactory 
facilities. Of that number, they esti- 
mate that 1,500 classrooms will be built 
in the next school year. This would 
seem to indicate on the face of it, on 
the basis of the statements furnished by 
responsible officials in Ohio, that they 
would not clear up the situation within 
the next school year. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
may I make this statement? There is 
no unanimity of opinion among those 
who are interested in public education in 
Ohio that the estimate is entirely 
dependable. I again refer the members 
of the committee to the statement I made 
earlier this afternoon, and make the 
further statement that the Ohio mem- 
bers of the committee of the White 
House conference, as has been said be- 
fore, went on record as opposed to the 
proposal of Federal aid for school con- 
struction as provided in a similar bill. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Iam glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 


I yield 
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Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, 
I have hesitated to mention any State 
because I feel that this situation can be 
duplicated throughout the entire coun- 
try. I did visit Ohio and I checked on 
the figures which the gentleman men- 
tioned, as I did in other States. Under 
the column, to accommodate excessive 
enrollments reported in a previous 
column, there was a figure of 2,036 given 
which, added to the classroom needs to 
replace unsatisfactory facilities, total 
4,460, the figure which the gentleman 
mentioned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has again 
expired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
SaR the gentleman 2 additional min- 
utes. 

It seems that the State of Ohio has 
employed a private consulting organiza- 
tion, the Robert Heller consulting or- 
ganization from Cleveland, and they 
showed 327 additional classrooms 
needed, above the figure which the gen- 
tleman has mentioned. I think that 
would bring out the fact that it is not 
just State educational groups making 
this statement, it was a private consult- 
ing agency hired by the State to make 
the report. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. As I under- 
stand it, the Heller survey was officially 
authorized by the Ohio State Assembly 
to determine immediate emergency 
school-housing needs. It confirmed the 
fact that a serious shortage exists. Ohio 
school districts need over $43 million 
from other than local sources before 
1961, although the State legislature has 
only appropriated $20 million. This 
would seem to suggest the need for Fed- 
eral help to meet an emergency in Ohio. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I think it 
should also be brought to the attention 
of the House that circular 490 does not 
take into account any projections into 
the future in the school population. It 
merely takes a picture of the situation 
as of the end of the school year 1955-56 
and shows what is needed to catch up in 
the particular States as far as classrooms 
are concerned, and shows the amount 
which will be built during the next year. 
But it does not take into consideration 
the increase in enrollment which will be 
expected and which has been experi- 
enced over the whole United States of 
America. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. With re- 
spect to that question, I recall the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Gwin] 
said that the facts in the minority report 
were not disputed. However, the mi- 
nority report’s view of the “facts” with 
relation to the shortages in various 
States, and how quickly those shortages 
will be eliminated, will be very sharply 
disputed. This is because, as the mi- 
nority report admits, its figures make no 
provision for the heavy and continuing 
increased enrollment which can be ex- 
pected at the rate of a million and a 
quarter students a year. Thus, the mi- 
nority report’s figures are very seriously 
defective in that they minimize what 
we must all recognize is a problem, 
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whether or not the Federal Government 
decides to play any part in meeting this 
shortage. In other respects, also, I re- 
gret to say, the minority report shows a 
lack of perspective. N 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. ASHMORE]. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHENCK. The gentleman has 
referred to the number of classrooms in 
Ohio. It strikes me as being somewhat 
incongruous to note that Ohio would be 
expected under this bill to pay some $26 
million in under the taxes, plus freight 
charges that are quite high, and receive 
back some $15 million, when the class- 
room shortages in Ohio are so very great. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Chairman, I, as 
each Member here, I am sure, was im- 
pressed very much by the photographic 
display that the gentleman from West 

- Virginia gave us. When I walked into 
the room and saw these photographs, I 
contacted my good friend from West 
Virginia [Mr. BAILEY], as soon as I could, 
and I said, “Brother Battey, do you have 
any pictures up there from my State of 
South Carolina?” He said, “Oh, yes, we 
have them from all over the country.” 
So we looked on the bulletin boards here 
and did not find one from South Caro- 
lina. He said, “I have them here in my 
file.” He looked through his file and 
found two pictures from South Carolina. 

The first one he handed me was this 
small one, which shows a dilapidated, 
rundown, obsolete, weatherboarded 
school, with window lights broken out, 
and weatherboard popping off. It looks 
in very bad condition. 

I turned the picture over and it said, 
„E. R. A. School Survey, Spartanburg 
County, S. C., District No. 7.“ That 
county is in the very heart of my district 
and it joins my home county. So I read 
the balance of the notation on this pic- 
ture and it said, “Reidville School, col- 
ored, elementary.” It has a pencil note 
that says, “Revisited April 1949.“ In 
other words, this picture here that he has 
in his file demonstrating what the con- 
ditions are in this county certainly must 
have been made some time prior to 1949. 

I immediately went to the telephone 
and called a member of the school board 
in Spartanburg County and said, “Look 
here, Walt, we are having a little contest 
up here on Federal aid to education. 
They want to appropriate Federal money 
to build schools. What can you tell me 
about the Reidville elementary colored 
school?” He said, “Mr. ASHMORE, we 
have not had a wooden school building 
in Spartanburg County for years. Every 
school district in Spartanburg County is 
now consolidated into seven districts, and 
every colored school and every white 
school now operates in a modern, up-to- 
date building.” 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. The gentleman 
would not yield to me because he thought 
I had something to say that he did not 
want to hear, so the gentleman will have 
to wait. If I have time I will yield later. 
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Then I looked at the other picture he 
had from South Carolina. It is a much 
better-looking picture, a larger picture, 
and the school building is painted. I 
looked at the moss hanging from the 
trees and it reminded me of the old 
colonial pictures of lower South Caro- 
lina. On the back of the picture it said, 
“Summerville, S. C. Looks like outhouse, 
but one-room school.” That is the nota- 
tion on it. So I contacted my col- 
league, Mr. Rivers, and he called his 
people in Summerville, S. C. That is a 
little country town. near Charleston. 
They told my friend Rivers that this 
school was abandoned in 1955 and that 
they now have replaced it with a 10- 
room, modern school building. Inciden- 
tally, they said, “We are using only 8 
rooms of this school.” In other words 
they now have two excess classrooms. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHMORE. I yield. 

Mr. RIBERS. I subscribe to what the 
gentleman has to say. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Now T yield to my 
friend from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me remind you that 
that replacement was built under Public 
Law 815, of which I happened to be the 
author. When you asked me if I had 
any pictures of South Carolina, I said, 
“I am not using in that display a single 
picture that I cannot defend and know 
that that situation exists.” 

Mr. ASHMORE. Yes; you said some- 
thing to that effect, but when the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia was speak- 
ing he did not give the dates when any 
of his pictures were made. I give you 
the dates of these two pictures from 
South Carolina and remind you they do 
not show the true conditions in my State 
today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina IMr. 
ASHMORE] has expired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. HASKELL]. 

Mr. HASKELL, Mr. Chairman, for 6 
months now I have been wrestling with 
the issues posed by this school construc- 
tion bill. Early in February, as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on General 
Education, I heard most of the argu- 
ments pro and con. Since then, I have 
heard most of the old arguments re- 
peated many times. 

I have approached the problem as one 
who believes deeply in State and local 
responsibility for education; as one who 
believes the Federal Government should 
participate in this field only when there 
is a clear and compelling need, when the 
Federal activity is unmistakably in the 
national interest. 

Many hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren in America are not getting a proper 
education today because of a serious and 
a continuing shortage of adequate class- 
rooms. There is solid evidence that this 
shortage will persist in our public schools 
for almost a generation. Unless the 
States and local communities will accept 
their responsibilities in the education of 
our youth, many will go without an ade- 
quate education. 

My children have been fortunate in re- 
ceiving and in anticipating a really good 
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education. I have often wondered how 
it would feel to be a mother or father of 
a child in a classroom of 50 or more chil- 
dren. Any teacher you talk to will tell 
you that it is almost impossible to main- 
tain discipline in such a classroom. 
Many of you here have talked to these 
teachers and know of the failures in our 
schools as a result of this deplorable 
situation. It has also been stated that 
there are approximately 2,250,000 stu- 
dents in crowded classrooms and on 
double sessions. These are figures which 
are solid and beyond question. And, 
possibly even more important than this 
number itself are the other children who 
are affected by their classmates. 

How would it feel to you to know that 
your child, because of lack of facilities, 
is losing part of his opportunity to grow 
and develop to his or her maximum 
value? 

I listened at length to the arguments 
in the hearings and elsewhere, as to 
whether there is a need for additional 
classrooms and to whether this need is 
being met by the States in their con- 
struction today. I believe that the short- 
age of 159,000 classrooms, which will 
continue to exist even at present esti- 
mated construction levels, is a conserva- 
tive figure. 

I would hope to avoid what we might 
call the “numbers racket” which can so 
easily be gotten into in this discussion. 

Let me say that I have confidence in 
Secretary Folsom’s figures and in Under 
Secretary Perkins’ figures which they 
believe to be accurate and, as I said be- 
fore, conservative. I have known John 
Perkins, the Under Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, for many years and I worked 
with him on many occasions when he 
was President of the University of Dela- 
ware, and when he tells me that these 
figures in his opinion are honest and ac- 
curate to a reasonable degree, I am con- 
vinced. 

There have been certain misunder- 
standings of this classroom shortage of 
160,000 classrooms. Let me reemphasize 
that if we build at the pace of roughly 
65,000 to 70,000 classrooms per year, 
which is the present indication, we are 
only slightly hitting into the backlog of 
needed facilities each year. The best 
estimates I can get on this is that if we 
keep up the pace of State and local con- 
struction, which is high to say the least, 
it will be 20 years before our elementary 
school children receive proper educa- 
tion. And let me say here, as the popu- 
lation waves hit the high schools and 
the colleges they will vastly increase 
costs of construction. We have not even 
taken a real look at the astronomical 
problem which faces us in the near fu- 
ture. 

So much for the need. 

Let me say that my philosophy and 
strongest desire would be that the States 
and local communities would and should 
meet their responsibilities to give Amer- 
ican youth a fair break. Let me say also 
that beyond any doubt, every State in 
the Union should and could build its own 
schools. They should and they could; 
they have the financial resources to do 
this. 
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Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HASKELL, I yield. 

Mr. MEADER. The assertion is made 
in the minority report on page 29 under 
the paragraph numbered 2: 

At no time during the hearings of 1955 or 
1957 did any responsible official of a sovereign 
State claim that his State was unable to take 
care of its own classroom needs. 


I wish to ask the gentleman as one who 
has studied this matter as a member of 
the subcommittee: Is that statement in 
the minority report true? 

Mr. HASKELL. I believe that is the 
fact. I believe that any State can build 
its own classrooms if they have the de- 
sire and the will. 

Mr. MEADER. And T would like to 
ask whether any official of a school dis- 
trict came before the Committee on 
Education and Labor and asserted that 
there was a shortage of classrooms in his 
State or school district that they were 
financially unable to meet? 

Mr. HASKELL. I cannot speak as to 
that. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me briefly? 

Mr. HASKELL, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. COLMER. In that connection I 
wish to ask the gentleman if he knows 
of a State, a county, a municipality, or 
a school district whose financial condi- 
tion is comparatively as poor as that of 
the United States Government? In 
other words, does the gentleman know of 
any subdivision of government which 
owes as much money comparatively as 
the United States Government? 

Mr. HASKELL, I think the answer is 
obvious. 

My State does it. We have accepted 
our responsibility and we need no Fed- 
eral aid to education. My State is the 
highest per capita income State in the 
Union. 

This happy circumstance, however, is 
not true in many of our States, and 
strangely enough the shouldering of ade- 
quate State responsibility does not always 
vary according to per capita income 
although, in general, I believe this to be 
true. 

The failure to do the job is not en- 
tirely regional either. A good example is 
the State of Georgia, which is meeting 
its responsibility in a magnificent fashion 
as are some of the Northern and Western 
States such as Connecticut and Wis- 
consin. 

Thus we come down to the real 
alternative which the House faces today. 
We can confuse the picture by endless 
gyrations with statistics, by devious com- 
putations and misleading arithmetical 
exercises; we can continue to sing the old 
song, let somebody else take care of the 
problem. And if we take this course, we 
simply condemn many children to con- 
tinued handicaps in education which re- 
tard the children, their community, and 
the Nation. On the other hand, we can 
face the fact that the education of our 
children is at stake and we can enact 
a sound program to help those children 
who cannot help themselves. 

And so the final question is whether 
this pending bill provides a sound means 
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for dealing with the classroom shortage. 
This bill represents a constructive effort 
on the part of the subcommittee and the 
full committee to bring the great ma- 
jority of their members together behind 
a single piece of legislation, I do not be- 
lieve that 6 out of 7 members of the sub- 
committee, after hearing all the argu- 
ments and reviewing all the facts, would 
be supporting this legislation unless it 
were sound and effective. 

There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion as to whether the aid provided in 
this bill will be distributed where it is 
needed most. The simple fact is that 
twice as much assistance per capita is 
provided in the low-income States as in 
the wealthy States. Perhaps more im- 
portant, whether in a wealthy State or in 
a low-income State, all the grants pro- 
vided by this bill must be distributed by 
the State itself to the districts with the 
most acute shortage and the least local 
resources, the neediest local districts. 
While we may differ somewhat as to 
whether this bill goes far enough or goes 
too far in this respect, let us recognize 
that it firmly upholds the fundamental 
principle of distribution of funds accord- 
ing to need. 

In the discussion of this bill, Mr. 
Chairman, too much attention has been 
focused on the grants from the Federal 
Government and too little attention has 
been focused on the features which will 
encourage greater contributions for 
school construction from the State and 
local governments. The matching re- 
quirements of this bill would bring all 
the States into action to help build more 
schools in the needy districts, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that few States 
are giving substantial assistance to 
classroom construction now. The bond 
purchase title of the bill will enable 
many local districts to go ahead and 
build their own schools with their own 
bond issues, without Federal grants but 
with Federal support for their bonds, 
only those bonds which cannot be mar- 
keted at reasonable interest rates. The 
State authority title of the bill, again 
through credit support, will encourage 
State agencies to sell their own bonds to 
finance school construction and rent or 
lease the buildings to local districts, 
which would make regular payments 
from their own resources and eventually 
take title to the buildings. The effort 
factor—withdrawing some of the Fed- 
eral grant from States which are notably 
lagging in their school-construction ef- 
fort—will also encourage greater State 
and local contributions. It is clear that 
this bill, far from taking over or reduc- 
ing the contributions made by State and 
local governments, actually will serve to 
step up these efforts. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, three funda- 
mental points are quite clear: 

There is a serious classroom shortage 
which is hurting the education of many 
children. 

Some of the States and communities 
are not meeting this problem; unless the 
neediest communities get help, the edu- 
cation of some of our children will con- 
tinue to suffer. 

The pending bill is the best com- 
promise we could get to meet this need: 
action to encourage greater school build- 
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ing efforts by States and communities, 
and to distribute emergency Federal 
funds to those communities which still 
cannot handle the problem. 

The enactment of this bill will serve 
the welfare of children, and the future 
of our country. 

I believe that this bill substantially fol- 
lows the philosophy of the President in 
directing the Federal funds to needy 
school districts only, and that this bill 
basically or fundamentally seeks to see 
to it that the responsibility for school 
construction remains firmly and squarely 
on the States and local districts. 

I urge enactment of this piece of legis- 
lation in its present form. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HASKELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. I want to commend my 
colleague on the subcommittee for what I 
consider to be a very broad gaged na- 
tional view of this problem. The gentle- 
man comes from one of the most wealth- 
ly States. His State will lose more than 
it will gain; yet he says this is a national 
problem and is willing to take a national 
view of it. I commend him. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, my 
support of this legislation is rooted in 
the conviction that the survival of the 
American form of government and the 
maintenance of our expanding economy, 
depend upon a well-educated people. 
This consideration, in my opinion, tran-. 
scends all others, and I believe that the 
vast majority of the people of the United 
States feel and believe the same way. 
We cannot continue to allow any of our 
children, anywhere in the Nation, to be 
handicapped in obtaining the best edu- 
cation possible. 

In order that our children may have 
the best education possible, we must 
first properly and efficiently house them 
in schoolhouses where they can do their 
best work. 

Now, somebody this afternoon has 
said, or intimated that everything is all 
right and that if we will just be patient 
for a few years the schoolhouse shortage 
will solve itself. In answer to that, Mr. 
Chairman, I point out that time in the 
lives of these several million youngsters, 
who have no proper schoolhouses to go 
to school in, will not wait. In 5 years, 
a boy now 12, will be through high 
school. Any gap in his education that 
might have been caused by insufficient 
or improper schoolbuildings cannot be 
then remedied. 

There is no magic wand whereby. 
schoolbuildings can be built. They must 
be built out of brick and mortar, and 
blocks, and building stone, and wood, 
and all other suitable materials, and 
those materials, together with the labor 
to fabricate them into schoolhouses, are 
expensive. 

Of course, there are communities all 
over America that can and are building 
their own schools. But, the grim fact 
remains that today America is short 159,- 
000 classrooms. It has been pointed out 
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that America this year is building 69,000 
classrooms, and at first blush, one might 
say that this 69,000 classrooms will re- 
duce the backlog of 159,000 very sub- 
stantially. However, such a conclusion 
overlooks the fact that the growing en- 
rollment in America’s schools, under the 
expanded birthrate of recent years re- 
quires 45,000 new classrooms every 
single year. 

So, of the 69,000 classrooms that we 
are building this year, when the 45,000 
required to house the additional school 
pupils who are enrolling this year is sub- 
tracted, we only have 24,000 new school- 
rooms left. However, all of this 24,000 
cannot be used to lower the backlog of 
need in the amount of 159,000 rooms, be- 
cause each year between 14,000 and 15,- 
000 classrooms wear out or become so 
obsolete that they cannot longer be used, 
or they fall down, or something else hap- 
pens to them, so that of the 24,000 re- 
maining, only 10,000 can be used to ac- 
tually lower the backlog of schoolroom 
need. 

Now, my friends, that is a long cry 

from the interpretation that has been 
placed on these figures by others that 
have spoken here today. The truth is 
as the gentleman from Utah, Dr. Drxon, 
earlier pointed out, at our present rate 
of reducing the backlog of need, it will 
take 16 years to get us on a break-even 
basis, Where every American schoolchild 
will have an uncrowded and a sanitary 
and an efficient room in which to attend 
school. 
I know the Members of this House 
want the facts. These are the facts as 
best I have been able to gather them. 
And, I might say, my friends, that this is 
not a new subject of interest with me. 
Adequate school housing for American 
boys and girls has been a matter of major 
interest to me throughout the 9 years I 
have served in the Congress. In the 83d 
Congress, I was on the Subcommittee on 
Federal Aid for School Construction. 
That was the committee chaired by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Kearns], and, as I recall, our study of 
that time resulted in the introduction of 
companion bills by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania {Mr. Kearns] and the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY], 
in the 84th Congress. 

In the 84th Congress, I again had the 
privilege of serving on the Subcommitee 
on Federal Aid for School Construction, 
and as the membership of the House 
knows, we brought forth last year a bill 
very similar, though not quite as well 
done and not quite as good as the one be- 
fore you. You know what happened last 
year. As is always the case, those op- 
posed to Federal aid for schoolhouse 
construction put up the most vigorous, 
and bitter, and determined fight against 
the bill that it was possible for them to do. 
‘The Powell amendment was adopted, 
and that amendment was more inter- 
ested in abolishing segregation in the 
areas of the country where it is practiced 
than it was in promoting education. 
When the Powell amendment was adopt- 
ed, Members like myself who had sup- 
ported the bill up to that point then had 
to vote against it, and the result was that 
the school-construction bill was defeated 
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by 30 votes, and thus we have lost 1 year 
in the program of building schoolhouses. 

At this point, I want to say that if 
you engraft the Powell amendment onto 
this bill, or if you adopt the Wainwright 
amendment, if the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WatnwricHT] proposes to 
offer it, as I understand he does, then I 
cannot support this bill. The member- 
ship of the House knows that. The vast 
majority of the people I represent are 
opposed to the integration of the races 
in their public schools. They are op- 
posed to it if it comes by the compulsion 
of a judicial decree. They are opposed 
to it if it comes as result of administra- 
tive action. They are opposed to it if it 
comes clothed in Congressional action. 
On this issue, I stand with my people 
all the way. Iam opposed to the integra- 
tion of the races in the public schools of 
the South. I am opposed to the agita- 
tion that has been raging across the 
South about this matter for the past 3 
years or more. I am opposed to the 
attempts of the radicals and the extrem- 
ists to stir up discord and dissatisfac- 
tion among the people of both races, all 
of which, in actuality, retards the prog- 
ress of both races. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have had this 
afternoon some quotations about what 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States stands for. I have just obtained 
from the Library of Congress the cham- 
ber of commerce publication called 
Education an Investment in People, 
and here is what the chamber of com- 
merce said in 1954. Evidently the in- 
formation in the pamphlet was so perti- 
nent and the demand for it was so great 
that they had a republication of it in 
1955. 

In the first chapter it talks about in- 
come and education and says: 

A direct relationship exists between a per- 
son’s level of education and his earning 
power. Good schools strengthen the whole 
economy by equipping the individual to earn 
more money and to have more buying power. 


Then we come to the chapter on farm 
production and education, and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States says: “This shows that on the 
whole the more successful farmers have 
had more years in school.” 

Next is education and retail sales: 
This booklet says that people who have 
the most education spend an average of 
20 percent more in the retail stores than 
do those of a lower educational level. 

In another chapter it says that the 
magazine circulation is in direct pro- 
portion to educational levels. 

Then I come to the chapter on educa- 
tion and political activity. There I find 
this quotation: People with more years 
of schooling are much more politically 
active than the less educated.” Again, 
“Education is an essential means to suc- 
cessful self-government and the protec- 
tion of our political freedom.” 

The next chapter is entitled “Eco- 
nomic Attitude and Education.” In 
summary, it says that belief in the free- 
enterprise system, or as it specifically 
calls it the free-market economy is 
directly related to the years of school 
completed. In other words the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States found 
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that college graduates believed more 
firmly in the free-enterprise system than 
did high-school graduates; high-school 
graduates outranked grade-school grad- 
uates in this regard, and so on. 

Then we come to the chapter that 
deals with education and military serv- 
ice. There the finding was that the pro- 
portion of men rejected for military 
service for mental reasons was highest 
in the areas where general educational 
levels were lowest. Thirty-nine percent 
of Alabama’s draft registrants were re- 
jected for mental reasons in 1950-51. 
The corresponding figure for Mississippi 
was 40 percent; Georgia, 30 percent; 
Florida, 28 percent; Louisiana, 38 per- 
cent; Arkansas, 39 percent; Virginia, 28 
percent; California, 7 percent; Texas, 
21 percent; Kansas, 5 percent, and so on. 

Now, I turn to page 36, which is de- 
voted to school construction. I quote: 

Classrooms needed in 1953 exceeded the 
number in use by 341,000. * * * This need 
for classrooms gradually increased during 
the depression period from 120,000 in 1930 
to 182,000 in 1940 to 314,000 in 1950. 


Then the publication asks this very 
pertinent question: 

Will your community and State maintain 
the necessary rate of building to house your 
share of the 10-million increase in school 
enrollment predicted for 1953 to 1960? 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe it is 
crystal clear to all that there are com- 
munities in nearly every State that have 
not been able to maintain the necessary 
rate of building of classrooms. It is for 
those States, or maybe we should say for 
the children of those communities that 
this bill is drawn. It is designed to stim- 
ulate State and local communities to do 
more than they are now doing. Its pur- 
pose is to see that in a very few years 
the backlog of schoolhouse shortage is 
erased. 

Finally, the book closes with these 
words: 

To maintain a free society and to keep 
America’s economy dynamic, education levels 
must be steadily raised. When you take an 
active interest in providing better educa- 
tional opportunities in your community, you 
make a real contribution toward good citi- 
zenship, good government, and good busi- 
ness. 


These are sentiments that I am sure 
we can all subscribe to. We may dis- 
agree as to the method or plan by which 
the objectives are to be attained. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no Member of 
this House who is more interested than 
I am in seeing needed classrooms built. 
There is no Member of this House who is 
more interested in seeing that the Fed- 
eral aid proposed is given without Fed- 
eral controls of any kind or character. I 
believe the bill before us meets that test. 
It contains section 405, on page 66 of the 
bill, which I believe is the exact language 
offered by me when the committee 
adopted, and reported last year’s Fed- 
eral aid for school construction bill, 
Listen to it, as I read: 

ASSURANCE AGAINST FEDERAL INTERFERENCE 
In SCHOOLS 

Sec. 405. In the administration of this 
act, no department, agency, officer, or em- 
ployee of the United States shall exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over the 
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personnel, curriculum, or program of instruc- 
tion of any school or school system. 


There is no Federal control in this bill. 
Of course, none of us know what future 
decisions of the courts may hold. Some 
of my colleagues feel that the fact that 
this bill provides for Federal grants of 
money might cause the courts to use that 
as a basis for deciding against building 
projects in the South where schools are 
segregated. However, may I point out 
that most of the decisions to date have 
involved situations wherein State funds 
or private funds were being spent on 
schools. We have many educational 
programs where Federal funds are in- 
volved. We have spent a billion dollars 
in Federal grants to school districts un- 
der the bill for Federal aid to impacted 
school districts. That money has been 
spent without the slightest intimation of 
Federal control of any fashion. No law- 
suits seeking integration have been 
brought. No adverse administrative 
rulings have been made, and I think that 
every Member of this House would agree 
that the Federal aid provided by Public 
Laws 815 and 874 as amended have pro- 
vided a type of Federal aid that goes 
much further than does that provided in 
the bill before us. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, just a few years 
ago, the Russian Bear posed as a military 
threat to this country, and the place it 
occupies in the world. Russia came to 
see, however, that she could not imme- 
diately match us in the fields of mechan- 
ics, physics, the building of nuclear 
weapons, and the production of the hard- 
ware of war. 

Then, in complete character, the Rus- 
sian nation attempted a sneak run by en- 
tering into with us what some of her 
leaders now denominate as the war of the 
classrooms. The Russians boast that 
they are building more classrooms and 
educating more people proportionately, 
and training more scientists and engi- 
neers, and technicians than we are doing. 
In other words, they boast that they are 
winning the war of the classrooms. To 
me this is a danger signal and one to 
which we should give great heed. 

America can afford to build the class- 
rooms her children need. She can af- 
ford to equip her schools with libraries 
and laboratories that are in keeping with 
the age in which we live. 

I want to see America have a school 
system that is adequate in every respect. 
Today, there are at least 2½ million boys 
and girls that do not have that kind of 
classroom. History has given America 
a great mission in world civilization. 
That mission is pillared on the public 
schools. The passage of this bill will 
make the pillars stronger for the years 
ahead. 

Now, in closing Mr. Chairman, I want 
to pay tribute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MeCoxxRLLI whose 
retirement has been mentioned. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania made one 
of the finest speeches here this afternoon 
that I have ever heard in the 9 years I 
have been a Member of the House of 
Representatives. I congratulate him 
upon the fight he is making here against 
such great odds. 
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When I think of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, I like to think of two of 
his accomplishments that I believe are 
worthy of our note. Maybe I am a bit 
selfish when I mention them because, in 
these two instances, I had the great 
privilege of standing and fighting side- 
by-side with him to expand the voca- 
tional rehabilitation laws of this country, 
so that today they are serving somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 40 percent more 
people than they did before the McCon- 
nell bill was passed in 1954. 

And, secondly, I pay tribute to his 
authorship of the coal mine safety law, 
which has cut deaths and disasters in 
the coal mines of America by a flat 50 
percent in a period of about 4 years. 

He has been an efficient and faithful 
legislator. He is a gentleman of the 
finest order. He will be greatly missed 
on our Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Arizona 
LMr. UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, one re- 
frain that we have heard in the debate 
today, and I fear we will hear it a great 
deal more before we get through, is 
that the States can do the job. We had 
someone ask the question a moment ago, 
Do the States have the capacity to do the 
job? And that is a very fascinating 
question. I want to address myself to it 
because I have taken a particular interest 
in it. I think the fact that the States, 
although they have the capacity to do 
the job, perhaps, have not done it, is 
the very reason we are here today con- 
sidering this matter. 

The truth of the matter is, in financing 
our public schools, we have used what 
is to me the most antiquated and out- 
moded system of financing. Until 30 
years ago it was all left right in the little 
local communities, both as to building 
schoolrooms and paying the teachers. 
Then we saw a trend, which has been 
accelerating, for the States to pay a part 
of the operation and maintenance 
charges. Today in the United States, 
as this trend has continued, the States 
pay nearly 40 percent of the cost of the 
schools, but all of that, except 4 percent, 
that the States put up, goes into teachers’ 
salaries. Only 4 percent of State aid 
is used for capital outlays. So I say 
to my colleagues, before you come down 
into the well and begin to talk about the 
States being able to do the job, I want 
to-ask you to check, because I have the 
figures. Ihave gathered them. Wecan 
see what each State does to build class- 
rooms. We have some outstanding 
examples of what can be done. South 
Carolina is one; Pennsylvania another; 
the State of Georgia has done some very 
fine things. New York and California 
have built some classrooms. 

I watched the legislatures when they 
came in this year. The State of Wash- 
ington got a little program going. I 
think Maine is getting a very modest 
program going. Many States have little 
piddling programs of giving a loan, 
really, to local school districts who have 
not been able to do anything or who 
were up against a debt limit. So the 
truth of the matter is that the States, 
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although they might have the capacity, 
do not have either the type of laws or 
the will in the legislatures to do the job. 

Our colleague the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MCCONNELL] put his 
finger on the problem a while ago and it 
underscores the reason we are here to- 
day, when he said that the very people 
who are here today, the lobby that is 
here today and whose main argument 
is that the States can do the job—what 
they really mean is that the local com- 
munities can do the job. If you accept 
their argument and this legislation is 
defeated, and we go to the State legisla- 
tures and bills are introduced, this same 
lobby, these same people will appear, and 
what will they say? “Why, this is not 
a State responsibility. It is traditionally 
a local responsibility.” And that is 
precisely the reason we found ourselves 
in the position we are in today. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend the 
members of the subcommittee, particu- 
larly my colleagues, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] the 
gentleman from Delaware, [Mr. Has- 
KELL] on the spirit in which we have ap- 
proached this legislatation. I want to 
say that it contains, in my opinion, 85 
percent of the specifications laid down 
by the President. It has reached the 
point where I say to my colleagues over 
here, those who want to vote for the 
type of legislation that the President 
has recommended, I think you are going 
to quibble and I think the people are 
going to see through it, if you try to go 
back home and say that it was not the 
bill that the President asked for. I say 
to my colleagues over here, those of you 
who wanted to vote for the Kelley bill, 
introduced by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] that you 
cannot go home and say, “No, this was 
amended; I wanted to vote for the 
Kelley bill, but it did not have the fea- 
tures in it that Congressman KELLEY 
wanted, and therefore I did not vote for 
it,” because I would say that 80 or 85 
percent of the features of the Kelley 
bill are in it. That is the type of com- 
promise job we did. 

So we have a bill here, I say to my 
colleagues, of a kind that every man 
who wants a school bill, who really be- 
lieves in one, can vote for it. Those of 
you who want to quibble about it may 
quibble, but I think the people are going 
to see through it. I do not think it would 
square up with the platforms of the two 
political parties and the desire of all of 
us to do something about this problem. 

So let us get on with this legislation. 
We have a bill here that all who want 
a school bill can vote for. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Ayres]. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, after the 
gentleman from South Carolina showed 
the pictures and the dates on them, 
with regard to schools in his State, and 
having viewed the pictures that were 
taken in the State of Kentucky and 
heard the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia speak for what the State of Ken- 
tucky should have in the way of schools, 
I thought it would be a good idea if I 
called my good friend Happy Chandler 
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to find out from the horse’s mouth, so 
to speak, what he thought of school con- 
ditions in Kentucky. He is out of town, 
but his administrative assistant, Bill 
Pate, was there. 

I recall the Governor’s having made a 
statement at the conference that he did 
not think the State of Kentucky should 
rush into any Federal-aid school con- 
struction program. Mr. Pate told me 
that half of their general budget was 
given to schools in this last fiscal year, 
and a little over half of it will be allo- 
cated to the schools in the next fiscal 
year. 

Insofar as the pictures were con- 
cerned, I told him that we saw a picture 
of a school that had a fountain that 
took care of over 500 students. I gave 
him the address of it and he is going to 
check on it this evening, and I will report 
on it to you tomorrow. 

As far as the State of Kentucky and 
the money they are spending for schools 
is concerned, they feel they are moving 
ahead as rapidly as they can, and Mr. 
Pate, speaking for the Governor, feels 
they are in no position at the present 
time to rush into a Federal-aid program. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to this legislation for 
a number of reasons. In the first in- 
stance, I have heard spoken on the floor 
of this House statements concerning 
what the States have or have not done, 
yet in no instance have I heard from 
the proponents of this legislation that 
the various States have exhausted the 
possibilities or the remedies which are at 
their command, and those are the rem- 
edies of taxation by various means, If 
the State legislatures of the various 
States have not exhausted those reme- 
dies and if the people of those States 
have not demanded Federal aid to edu- 
cation, and there is no evidence in the 
record that they have, then why should 
the proponents of this legislation or the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare try to preempt into the State 
school systems a Federal system of 
school construction? 

There is nothing in the hearings, and 
I have read them, and there is nothing 
in the report that I saw where the 
States through their governors, except 
the Governor of New York, have de- 
manded this sort of legislation. If the 
people back in the States do not want 
the Federal Government to take over, 
why should we in the Congress have it 
take over? 

Leaving that aside just for an in- 
stant, I believe you do know what you 
are buying here. You are creating a 
monstrosity here, you are creating what 
might be called an octopus which will 
reach the hand of the Federal Govern- 
ment into every school district in the 
United States if this legislation is en- 
acted. Of course the legislation says 
that we do not intend to do that, but 
the legislation sometimes is not inter- 
preted according to its expressed in- 
tention. 

Just listen to some of the provisions 
of this bill, and I hope all of you have 
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read it. Just listen to some of the pro- 
visions of this bill with reference to 
what the Commssioner of Education 
may do. It says here on page 38, in 
section 104: 

The Commissioner may modify or make 
inapplicable any of the foregoing provisions 
of this section applying to State plans as 
he may think proper. 


If the Commissioner of Education has 
that discretion, then, as is indicated on 
page 39, the Commissioner shall ap- 
prove any State plan, and if he disap- 
proves he shall make no further pay- 
ments for any project directly affected 
by such failure until he is satisfied there 
is no longer any such failure to comply 
or, if compliance is impossible, until the 
State repays, and so on. 

Now let us not be fooled by this legis- 
lation. Let us not think for an instant 
that we are going to appropriate Federal 
money and not have a Federal School 
Commissioner exert his authority. Have 
you ever in the history of this Congress— 
many of you have had many years of 
experience—have you ever given power 
to any agency or any bureaucracy that 
has not been used to the fullest extent? 
Have you ever created any department, 
have you ever created something that at 
the end of its time has disappeared from 
the American scene? Have you ever 
given power to a man whose lust for 
power you may not have measured, and 
have that power given back to the Con- 
gress? You cannot cite me one example. 
So what you are buying is Federal con- 
trol; Federal control of school con- 
struction. If you buy Federal control 
of school construction, the next thing 
you are buying with the American 
people’s money—and that is what you 
are spending here—you are buying con- 
trol of the minds, because they are going 
to say, “You took Federal money to build 
schools.” The curriculum is the next 
step. If the curriculum is the next step, 
then we have complete Federal control. 

I am opposed to this legislation be- 
cause I believe you will find it is a 
monstrosity, and that you are creating 
another Federal bureaucracy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina IMr. 
HEMPHILL] has again expired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. I just want to imple- 
ment what my distinguished colleague 
has said. We do not want this Federal 
aid to school construction, with or with- 
out the Wainwright amendment. You 
cannot perfume it or make it attractive 
enough for us to want it. We do not 
believe that the State of New York, the 
State of Pennsylvania, the State of 
Illinois, and the State of Ohio, or any 
other State wants to build schools in 
South Carolina. We believe that you 
want to run your own business and that 
you have got enough work to do at 
home. We do not think you want to 
take your money and come down to our 
country and build our schools, We have 
got enough industry, enough desire, 
enough taxing power, and enough lead- 
ership in the Governor’s chair, and we 
have a sufficiently alert State legislature 
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to go out and do the things which we 
should do; and, believe you me, we are 
doing exactly that. 

Take these pictures, which my friend 
did not use, about South Carolina, the 
distinguished chairman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BAILEVYI. Those pictures are 
a little out of date. When they were 
taken they were up to date, but they 
have been out of date for a few years. 
Since that time we have spent about 
$248 million in the construction of 
schools in my State. Not bad. They 
are so new that we have not got them 
filled up. One of the pictures he did not 
use, we built a new one to take the 
place of that. We still have two rooms 
vacant. We have school buses; and, as 
you might surmise, and I am sure you 
suspect, that was a colored school. We 
have brandnew buses, brandnew driv- 
ers, and we are bringing them from far 
off and near. We do not want your 
money and we do not want your taxes. 
Let us build our schools. We have the 
biggest buses and the newest and fanci- 
est highways on which to transport the 
children, and we never had it so good. 
We do not need this bill. We do not 
want this bill. We are not going to take 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers] has expired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, for 
many Members of this body, including 
myself, the school-construction bill is 
one of the most difficult issues we will 
face in this session of Congress. 

Serving as a member of the full Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, I have had 
the opportunity to hear and evaluate 
much of the evidence and to weigh the 
arguments presented by both sides. 

Without getting involved in the num- 
bers game,” and although I would like 
to believe otherwise, I have concluded 
that Secretary Folsom, of the adminis- 
tration’s Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, is right when he states 
that there is a continuing, substantial, 
and widespread national shortage of 
classrooms, 

I believe that Secretary Folsom’s ap- 
proach and presentation were conserva- 
tive. His statement will not come as a 
surprise to those who recall that, before 
coming to Washington, Secretary Folsom 
served for many years as an officer of 
one of the Nation’s large corporations, 
and that for 6 years he was a director of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce as well as the president of his 
local chamber of commerce.. 

I believe that my approach to the issue 
of Federal aid to education is basically 
conservative. Despite the fact that a 
number of conservatives on both sides 
of the aisle may not vote with me on 
this bill, I am sure that few of them will 
differ with me on certain fundamental 
principles which underlie the issue be- 
fore us. 

Last evening I took the time to dig out 
and review some of the speeches and 
writings on this subject by one of the 
greatest conservatives ever to serve in 
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the Congress. I refer to the beloved and 
distinguished late Senator Robert A. 
Taft. 

Certainly Senator Taft was as much 
concerned about the possibility that 
Federal control might flow from Federal 
assistance as the most conservative 
Member of this body today. 

He was a strong and firm advocate of 
local and State control of education. 
He warned against the possibility that 
educational policies should ever be set 
in Washington. 

He once pointed out: - 

Some districts have done their job poorly. 
That is an inevitable incident of local ad- 
ministration, but we may well remember 
that when a Federal system develops faults 
in any field—and it always does—those 
faults extend throughout the country on a 
universal scale. 

He said: 

The adoption of a Federal system * * * 
(may look) perfect on paper, but in practice 
it soon would develop the inefficiencies of 
every huge bureaucracy, besides subjecting 
25 million children to the ideology of a 
small clique in control in Washington. 


But while not minimizing the danger 
of Federal control, Senator Taft con- 
cluded: 

If we want to defend against Federal con- 
trol, the thing to do is to refuse Federal 
control, draft our law so there is no Fed- 
eral control. I would rather stand on that 
ground than to stand on the ground * * * 
that the Federal Government has no con- 
cern with education, 


What underlying principle or consid- 
eration could be so important and so 
fundamental that a conservative like 
Senator Taft could bring himself to sup- 
port even a limited bill to provide Feder- 
al aid for education? 

That great underlying principle which 
is fundamental and basic to conserva- 
tive philosophy can be stated in three 
simple words: Equality of opportunity. 

Senator Taft said: 

I may not quite accept the thesis that all 
men are actually created equal, but cer- 
tainly we can agree that they are sufficiently 
equal that they are entitled to an equal op- 
portunity to improve the faculties that are 
conferred. upon them. 


Like Senator Taft, I firmly believe in 
local control of education—I firmly be- 
lieve also that the financing of educa- 
tion is primarily the function and re- 
sponsibility of State and local govern- 
ments. But like Senator Taft, I also 
believe that when the children of any 
State or school district are not afforded 
an equal opportunity for education, then 
that condition should, and ought to be, 
the concern of all of us as a nation. 

The term “equality” carries different 
connotations for people of different po- 
litical faiths. The sense in which it is 
used can divide conservatives from So- 
cialists at the other extreme of the 
political spe: drum. 

Certainly conservatives believe in free 
enterprise —a system with incentives and 
rewards for effort but provided always 
that in the race of life there should be 
a relatively equal opportunity at the 
starting line. 

On the other hand, in my mind, So- 
cialists would destroy free enterprise and 
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incentives and would strive to impose 
Government-enforced equality through- 
out the race of life and even at the finish 
line. 

If we would preserve our Republic— 
and if conservatives would preserve the 
free enterprise system which has 
brought us such greatness as a na- 
tion—then, we cannot close our eyes to 
those who do not enjoy an equal oppor- 
tunity at the starting line of life. 

From my study of the problem I have 
concluded that there is now a serious 
backlog shortage of classrooms which 
accumulated during the depression and 
during the last World War, and which 
is depriving many children of adequate 
educational opportunities. While States 
and local subdivisions of government 
have struggled valiantly to make up this 
shortage—and in many cases have suc- 
ceeded—too many school districts have 
been able only to keep pace with the 
rapidly expanding school population 
and have been unable to wipe out the 
classroom deficit. 

I believe that local school districts will 
eventually succeed—even without Fed- 
eral assistance. But, in the meantime, 
we will be sacrificing our most valuable 
resource—our children. 

The bill before us is not perfect—but 
I submit that it is one for which a con- 
servative can vote. 

First. Primarily it is a bill to build 
schools. There may even be some Fed- 
eral controls involved in the building of 
those schools. But once the bricks and 
mortar are in place, it is difficult to see 
how Federal control of education could 
flow from this bill. 

Second. The bill is a short-term, stop- 
gap measure and is to terminate after 
5 years. 

(a) On the basis of studies available, 
I believe that each State has the fiscal 
capacity to finance an adequate educa- 
tion program once the classroom short- 
age is alleviated. 

(b) The cry that once a Federal pro- 
gram is started, it will never end—is not 
impressive. The judgment of the peo- 
ple 5 years from now will determine that 
issue. As evidence that Federal pro- 
grams for specific purposes have termi- 
nated, I point to the GI education bill 
for veterans, which has expired and 
did not bring about Federal control of 
education. 

I recognize full well the arguments on 
the other side of this great issue. I am 
strongly persuaded by many of them. 

But in the final analysis I have decided 
to cast my vote for the bill because I 
believe at this time that passage would 
be in the best interests of education and 
of the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to 
congratulate the gentleman on his pres- 
entation and wish to call his attention 
to a further statement made by the late 
Senator Taft on the 24th of March 
1948, when he said: 

Fundamentally, Mr. President, I think we 
have a tremendous obligation to provide 
equality of opportunity to the children of 
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the United States. When the Declaration 
of Independence said that all men are creat- 
ed equal it perhaps made an extreme state- 
ment; but I have always felt that what was 


meant was that all men in the United States 
are entitled to equality of opportunity. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. DIXON. Did not Senator Taft go 
much further than we are willing to go 
by advocating Federal aid even for the 
maintenance and operation of the 
schools? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It is true his bill 
would have provided aid to schools. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WALTER, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill, H. R. 1, to authorize Federal assist- 
ance to the States and local communi- 
ties in financing an expanded program 
of school construction so as to eliminate 
the national shortage of classrooms, had 
come to no resolution thereon, 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 

Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 

Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Speaker's Office, United States 
Capitol. 

My Dear Mn. SPEAKER: I am hereby ten- 
dering my resignation from the Judiciary 
Committee to take effect instanter. 

Of course, in terminating this association 
I want to thank you for all the nice things 
both the dean of the Illinois delegation, 
THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, and you have done for 
me. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES A. BOYLE, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 


the resignation will be accepted, 
There was no objection, 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO 
COMMITTEES 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House RESOLUTION 360 

Resolved, That the following-named 
Members be, and they are hereby, elected 
members of the following standing commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives: 

Committee on Appropriations: CHARLES A. 
Borte, Illinois. 

Committee on the Judiciary: JOSEPH M. 
Montoya, New Mexico, 


The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


* 
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DR. TOM D. SPIES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of House Concurrent 
Resolution 216, which House concurrent 
resolution was introduced yesterday by 
our beloved Speaker. It is a pleasure 
for me to ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration and this I have 
cleared with members of the committee 
and with my very dear friend from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

The Clerk read the House concurrent 
resolution as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
and the American people hereby express their 
gratitude to Dr. Tom D. Spies for his note- 
worthy medical achievements toward alle- 
viating the sufferings of his fellow men and 
for his outstanding contributions to the 
knowledge of the science of human nutri- 
tion, especially in the field of earlier and 
better methods of diagnosis and treatment 
of nutritional deficiency diseases. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The House concurrent resolution was 
agreed to, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


VIRGINIAN ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
BOYS’ NATION 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the House 
the results of an election last night at 
Boys’ Nation, which is now being spon- 
sored at the University of Maryland by 
the American Legion. 

A young constituent of mine from the 
Virginia Ninth District has won the out- 
standing honor of being elected, by a 
vote of 59-37 on the first ballot, presi- 
dent of Boys’ Nation. He is Thomas R. 
Peake, a 17-year-old senior student at 
John I. Burton High School, Norton, Va. 

Many members of Boys’ Nation were 
visiting in the Capitol yesterday. I had 
the pleasure of lunching with President 
Peake and the other Virginia representa- 
tives to Boys’ Nation, Andy Robinson, of 
nearby Annandale. I found both of these 
young men very interested in their Gov- 
ernment, and Mr. Peake discussed his 
candidacy on the Federalist ticket. 

Mr. Peake was elected to Boys’ Na- 
tion last week while attending Boys’ 
State at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg. The Virginia department 
of the American Legion sponsors Boys’ 
State, and the Norton American Legion 
Post sponsored Mr. Peake. 

Mr. Speaker, we can all be extremely 
proud of these young Americans, who are 
endeavoring to learn more about their 
State and the Federal Government. I 
am especially proud, of course, of Mr. 
Peake’s successful campaign for the 
presidency of Boys’ Nation. It is an un- 
usual achievement for any young man to 
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be so elected by 96 young leaders from 
throughout the Nation. 

I also congratulate the sponsors of 
Boys’ Nation, the American Legion. This 
is a noteworthy and an important un- 
dertaking. My best wishes go to each 
of the young participants in this year's 
event, and especially to this Virginian 
from the Ninth District, Boys’ Nation 
President Thomas R. Peake. 


STEPHEN FOSTER MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been informed by the Stephen 
Foster Memorial Commission that the 
major television and radio networks have 
a ban on using certain words in Ameri- 
can songs. The Florida State song is 
Way Down Upon the Suwannee River, 
and as is common knowledge, this great 
classic was written by Stephen Foster 
Many years ago. Now in this beautiful 
song we have the word “darkies.” It has 
been called to my attention by the 
Stephen Foster Memorial Commission 
that this word is eliminated when the 
Suwannee River is sung on the radio and 
television networks because of the ob- 
jections of certain minority groups. 

I feel that this is an attempt to re- 
write American folk songs and certainly 
the author, who is not living, cannot be 
consulted about his desires in the matter. 
I am very much concerned about this 
information because if our radio net- 
works can rewrite American folk songs, 
what will prohibit them from rewriting 
American history to change certain facts 
that will be more pleasant to certain 
minority groups in the country? 

The whole affair is suggestive of the 
Hitlerian method of changing history to 
suit a legend. It is an example of the 
type of intellectual brainwashing that 
to me is deplorable. 

I have written to the presidents of 
three of our major radio and television 
networks asking for their comments 
about this matter. I submitted for the 
Record on yesterday a more detailed 
statement about this matter, but since 
my colleague, the Honorable BoB SIKES 
from Florida, presented the same infor- 
mation, my remarks were deleted from 
the official copy of the Recorp. I re- 
spectfully call to the attention of my 
colleagues the remarks of my distin- 
guished fellow Floridian, the Honorable 
Bop Sikes, as they appeared in yester- 
day's Record concerning this matter, 
which I think is vital for those of us who 
believe in truth and fact. 


PROTECTION OF ORNAMENTAL DE- 
SIGNS OF USEFUL ARTICLES 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 


July 23 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Patents, 
Trademarks, and Copyrights of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, I have 
today, at the request of the chairman of 
the coordinating committee—designs— 
of the National Council of Patent Law 
Associations, introduced a bill for the 
protection of ornamental designs of use- 
ful articles. This bill has been in prepa- 
ration for about 3 years under circum- 
stances which are explained in the ac- 
companying statement. It is now felt 
with some confidence that the provisions 
contained in the bill have reached such 
a stage of refinement as to justify its in- 
troduction, and the coordinating com- 
mittee desires that it be introduced in 
the present session of Congress so that 
it may be widely disseminated among 
various commercial and nonprofit or- 
ganizations, bar associations, agencies 
of government, and other interested 
groups, looking to possible hearings in 
the next session of Congress, thus giv- 
ing ample opportunity for study by all 
interested parties during the interven- 
ing months, while the Congress is in 
recess. 

As will be noted, I have introduced 
this bill by request. I think it appro- 
priate that I do so since the Subcom- 
mittee on Patents, Trademarks, and 
Copyrights, of which I am chairman, 
will undoubtedly consider the bill when 
it is referred to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. I wish to emphasize, however, that 
the purpose of introducing this legisla- 
tion at this time is to provide an oppor- 
tunity for studies by interested groups 
so that any suggestions or recommenda- 
tions which they may wish to submit 
may be studied by the subcommittee 
when it takes the measure up for con- 
sideration in the next session of Con- 
gress. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR PROTECTION OF on- 

NAMENTAL DESIGNS OF USEFUL ARTICLES 


This bill has been prepared by the co- 
ordinating committee—Designs—of the 
National Council of Patent Law Associa- 
tions, through its drafting committee 
working in collaboration with advisers 
from the Patent Office and the Copyright 
Office. 

The coordinating committee is a con- 
tinuation of the committee which did 
much of the work in drafting the Patent 
Act of 1952—the codification of title 35, 
United States Code. The House Judi- 
ciary Committee report on the bill 
which became the new Patent Act said 
of this committee: 


The coordinating committee of the patent 
bar, which was organized under the auspices 
of the National Council of Patent Law As- 
sociations and including representatives of 
industry as well, has rendered invaluable 
service to the committee in the preparation 
and refinement of the bill (82d Cong., H. 
Rept. No. 1923). 


In the writing of the 1952 Patent Act 
it was decided merely to codify the pro- 
visions of existing law providing for de- 
sign patents—now chapter 16 of title 
35—although it had long been felt in 
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many quarters that the statutory protec- 
tion of designs was inadequate. This 
was done because of special problems in 
the protection of ornamental designs 
which, if gone into, would have inter- 
fered with the solution of the main prob- 
lem at hand. The design protection 
problem was therefore deferred for at- 
tention at some later time. 

The present project of writing a new 
law for designs was accordingly taken up 
in the fall of 1954, at which time the co- 
ordinating committee was reactivated 
and reconstituted with personne! inter- 
ested in and specially qualified to deal 
with the subject matter. 

. Meanwhile the Supreme Court had 
decided the case of Mazer v. Stein (347 
U.S. 201 (March 8, 1954) ), holding valid 
copyrights on statuettes as works of art 
though they were published as lamp 
bases—useful articles—and notwith- 
standing the possibility they might have 
been protected by design patents. Now 
design patents have a maximum term of 
14 years while copyright protection, if 
renewed, lasts for 56 years. In the view 
of the Copyright Office, this case opens 
the door, with no definitive limitations, 
to long-term copyright protection of 
ornamental designs of all manner of 
useful articles, from ashtrays to zithers, 
and creates a great area of overlap with 
design patent protection. The Copy- 
right Office urgently desires a legislative 
directive as to what works it is obliged 
to register. 

At the same time, design patents are 
inadequate to protect designs in many 
fields because they must meet the nov- 
elty and invention standards of other 
kinds of patents—something not re- 
quired of copyrights—necessitating a 
search of prior art which delays issuance 
of patents for a year or more. They are 
expensive, have a high mortality in the 
courts and a design is often obsolete be- 
fore patent protection can be obtained. 
Thus, between the designs which are 
really protectable by design patents and 
the work of art designs the Copyright 
Office will presently accept, there is a 
substantial body of designs which are 
without protection. One of the primary 
objectives of the drafters of the instant 
bill has been to create a more equitable, 
practical and workable law for the pro- 
tection of ornamental designs of all use- 
ful articles. 

In view of the present situation of the 
Copyright Office, its representatives have 
worked closely with the coordinating 
committee in carrying out another main 
objective of the proposed bill, namely to 
draw as clear a line as possible between 
works subject to copyright and designs 
subject to protection under the proposed 
new law. To this end the bill contains 
a section in relation to the copyright 
law and an amendment of the copyright 
law—title 17, United States Code—which 
has been carefully correlated with the 
other provisions. The Copyright Office 
is very desirous of the enactment of such 
legislation. 

The general nature of the protection 
which the bill would provide for designs 
of useful articles resembles copyright in 
that it would be quickly obtained by a 
simple registration and would afford 
protection only against those who copy 
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instead of originating their own designs. 
This would have the social result of 
stimulating the art of product design 
instead of fostering the highly developed 
art of design piracy. The basis of pro- 
tection is originality—in the having- 
done-it-yourself sense—rather than nov- 
elty plus “invention” as with design 
patents. The term would be relatively 
short, 5 to 10 years. Ordinary vendors 
and publishers, motion-picture produc- 
ers, and broadcasters are protected 
against claims for infringements not of 
their own making. 

Great effort has been put into the 
drafting of a workable measure over the 
past 3 years. The full coordinating 
committee, which is composed not only 
of lawyers representing many patent law 
associations but also representatives of 
a diversity of trade associations, corpo- 
rations, law firms, designers, and other 
individuals, has had three all-day meet- 
ings. The coordinating committee 
chairman has met on numerous other 
occasions with the three-man drafting 
committee and the advisers from the 
Patent and Copyright Offices in prepar- 
ing numerous revisions of earlier drafts 
of the proposed bill. 

At the last full meeting of the coordi- 
nating committee on July 12, 1957, it 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of having 
the final revision of the instant bill in- 
troduced in the present session of Con- 
gress. The object of introduction at 
this time is to provide for wider dissemi- 
nation of the proposals as a bill which 
will give all interested parties an oppor- 
tunity to study it before the convening 
of the next session of Congress. 


A SMALL BUT RIGHT STEP FOR 
SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
page 12276 of the Record, a distin- 
guished Member of the other body made 
a most important statement entitled: 
“Tax Relief for Small Business.” He 
points up a deplorable situation, but 
there is something that can be done. It 
is but a single step in the right direction 
but it is an important one. And above 
all, we are assured, the President will 
approve it. So sadly I say, let us be 
grateful for small crumbs. 

Mr. Speaker, on July 12, 1957, I intro- 
duced a bill, H. R. 8682, to amend sec- 
tion 11 of the Clayton Act in order to 
provide for finality of orders of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and for other 
purposes. The proposed legislation 
would provide the same degree of final- 
ity and the same means of enforcement 
as are now provided for orders to cease 
and desist issued under the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 

The Clayton Act very clearly requires 
an amendment in order to make cease 
and desist orders issued thereunder 
more effective; to make legal procedure 
in their enforcement less costly; to bring 
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about uniformity in the enforcement of 
that statute with the Federal Trade 
Commission Act; and generally to se- 
cure a more complete implementation of 
the antimonopoly purposes of the Clay- 
ton Act. 

Both the Federal Trade Commission 
Act and the Clayton Act—the two basic 
statutes enforced by the Federal Trade 
Commission—were originally enacted in 
1914. The Wheeler-Lea Act of 1938, 
amended the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, so that cease and desist orders is- 
sued by the Commission under the terms 
of the latter statute automatically be- 
come final unless a petition for review is 
filed within 60 days. 

Under the present provisions of sec- 
tion 11 of the Clayton Act there is no 
such comparable requirement similar to 
the Wheeler-Lea amendment to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. At present 
the Commission is obliged to prove that 
a respondent has failed to obey an order 
issued by it before a court will compel 
enforcement. An order issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission under the 
Clayton Act does not become final and 
binding until such time as a United 
States court of appeals affirms it. This 
puts the respondent in a position where, 
by failing to appeal, he can ignore such 
order and results in what is euphemisti- 
cally called one free violation. In 
other words, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is required to prove its case twice, 
once before the order is issued and again 
after such order is issued before it can 
obtain court action commanding obedi- 
ence. Only then, if the respondent vio- 
lates the act a third time does he become 
subject to an actual penalty. The in- 
adequacy in the procedural steps pro- 
vided by the law at present appears very 
obvious and the clear necessity for 
amendment was demonstrated when the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down its decision in 1952 in the 
case of the Federal Trade Commission 
v. Ruberoid Company (343 U. S. 470). 
There it was held that the courts under 
the present status of the law are without 
authority to issue orders commanding 
obedience to the Commission’s orders to 
cease and desist entered under the Clay- 
ton Act unless and until it has proved 
a case that the respondent has violated 
such order. In that connection the 
Court stated, on pages 478-479 of the 
opinion: 

The Commission argues, first, that the 
provision authorizing it to apply for en- 
forcement “if such person fails or neglects 
to obey such order“ is merely “a Congres- 
sional directive to the Commission as to the 
circumstances under which it may go into 
court to seek enforcement,” which does not 
amount to a prerequisite to the court's 
granting of enforcement. We cannot sub- 
scribe to this argument, which disregards 
the unequivocal language of the statute and 
its consistent interpretation over the 38-year 
period of its existence. Congress, in 1938, 
amended similar language in the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, so that the review- 
ing court is now plainly required, upon 
affirmance, to enforce an order based upon 
violation of that act. The Commission has 
repeatedly sought similar amendment of 
the Clayton Act provisions involved in this 
case. We will not now achieve the same 


results by reinterpretation in the face of 
Congress’ failure to pass the bills thus 
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brought before it. Effective enforcement of 
the Clayton Act by the Commission may be 
handicapped by the present provisions, but 
that is a question of policy for Congress. 


Even Mr. Justice Jackson, in his dis- 
sent stated: 

I see no real reason, when the case is al- 
ready before the court and is approved, in 
requiring one more violation before its 
obedience will be made mandatory on pain 
of contempt (343 U. S. at p. 494). 


It should be noted that legislation sim- 
ilar to the bill I introduced has been 
urged by the Federal Trade Commission 
for more than 20 years. I refer to the 
Annual Reports of the Federal Trade 
Commission for the years 1946, 1947, 
1948, 1951, and 1952 in confirmation of 
this statement. Hon. John W. Gwynne, 
the present Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, on July 1, 1957, wrote me and 
stated in part: 

Our effectiveness in this area [enforce- 
ment of the Robinson-Patman Act and other 
sections of the Clayton Act] has long been 
handicapped by reason of the fact that cease 
and desist orders issued by the Commission 
under the Clayton Act do not automatically 
become final and binding within a specified 
time in the absence of court review and 
even in the case of favorable court review 
are not enforced by the courts to the extent 
affirmed. 


Chairman Gwynne in his letter pointed 
out that in the long history of the Clay- 
ton Act, only four cease-and-desist or- 
ders have been effectively enforced by 
court order under the standards of the 
Ruberoid case previously referred to. 
He further said that the act would be of 
much greater value and aid to small 
business as a deterrent to potential of- 
fenders if amended as indicated. That 
letter concluded with this statement: 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that such legislation to provide for finality of 
Clayton Act orders would be in accord with 
the program of the President, and we ear- 
nestly commend it. 


The final report of the House Select 
Committee on Small Business of the 84th 
Congress—House Report No. 2970— 
among the recommendations made, 
reads as follows, page 158: 

(16) That the Clayton Antitrust Act be 
amended so as to make cease and desist or- 
ders issued by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion—under this act—automatically final 
within 60 days unless appealed within that 
time. 

The Clayton Antitrust Act, one of the prin- 
cipal safeguards against monopolies, con- 
tains a strange deficiency. * * * Mani- 
festly, there should be a prompt correction 
of deficiencies which amount to an open 
winking at violators of the antitrust laws, 
and which, besides, involve large and un- 
necessary public expense in attempts to en- 
force these laws. 


Hon. WRIGHT Patman, the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Select 
Committee on Small Business, in testi- 
fying before the Antitrust Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, during January, 1956, on H. R. 
6748 of the 84th Congress, called that 
subcommittee’s attention that as a re- 
sult of the deficiency in the present 
Clayton Act, the order against the 
United States Steel Corp., in the famous 
Pittsburgh Plus case was issued in July 
1924. After the passage of 14 years, in 
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May 1933, United States Steel filed a 
petition in the circuit court to have the 
order set aside, and after another 10 
years, in October 1948, the order was 
finally confirmed after almost a quarter 
of a century since it was originally 
issued—hearing, page 15, Amending 
Clayton Act, Serial No. 15 of Antitrust 
Subcommittee, House Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 

The Supreme Court in the Ruberoid 
case had said that this matter is a ques- 
tion of policy for the Congress, and in 
the light of unequivocal recommenda- 
tions, not only from the former members 
of the Federal Trade Commission and 
others, but also from the present admin- 
istration as well, I most earnestly urge 
the House of Representatives to correct 
this deficiency in the Clayton Act by the 
adoption of H. R. 8682, and particularly 
hope that the splendid Committee on 
the Judiciary will hasten its decision on 
the bill and give it the recommendation 
which all interested parties seem to feel 
it deserves. 


THE 1957 GAS BILL 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], be 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 1957 
gas bill has been reported out of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

This bill is nothing more or less than 
a consumers’ gouge bill and should be so 
denominated. It has been said by people 
in the industry, that this is a compromise 
bill. If any compromise took place it was 
entirely within the industry and done at 
the expense of the consuming public. 

This bill will cost the consumers of 
this country at least $1 billion a year 
immediately. 

Over the long haul there is no way of 
telling how much the consumer will have 
to ante up if this bill is passed. It is very 
clear that the price of all fuels will rise 
immediately on passage of this bill. That 
includes oil, gas, and coal. Certainly, 
electricity generated with any one of 
these will have to rise, too. 

Proof of the fact that this is an indus- 
try bill and will increase prices is shown 
in the recent rises in oil stocks, which 
occurred when the bill was introduced 
and when the bill was reported out of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. This bill should be 
beaten and must be beaten if the con- 
sumers of this country are to be pro- 
tected. 


FERROUS SCRAP INVESTIGATION 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


July 23 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I call 
to the attention of the Members of this 
body and of the general public the ex- 
cellent progress being made by the Small 
Business Committee in its investigation 
of the ferrous scrap situation, This 
committee is under the capable leader- 
ship of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PaTMAN], and ably assisted by Members 
from both sides of the aisle and by an 
objective and efficient staff. The com- 
mittee is probing into the growing unfair 
practices which have been seriously 
affecting both large and small scrap 
dealers, brokers and exporters for a con- 
siderable period of time. 

On January 31, 1957, the House passed 
Resolution 56 to provide funds for the 
Small Business Committee and shortly 
thereafter Chairman Patman announced 
that one of the subjects to be investi- 
gated in the interest of small business 
was the ferrous scrap industry. There 
had been growing evidence and com- 
plaints that one concern had become so 
dominant in the foreign and domestic 
markets as to seriously affect its com- 
petitors and to be in a position to play 
the domestic and foreign markets against 
each other. This affected the price of 
scrap to all buyers with an obvious in- 
flationary impact especially in the de- 
fense effort which requires large ton- 
nages of the indispensable material. 

The Small Business Committee held 
hearings on May 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, June 
18, 19, 20, and 21, 1957, principally with 
exporters who generally complained 
that they were excluded from participat- 
ing in the scrap market with the Eu- 
ropean Coal and Steel Community— 
Germany, Belgium, France, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, and Italy—and with the 
Japanese market because of exclusive 
arrangements between those countries 
and the dominant exporter, Luria Bros. 
Co., Inc. Fortunately, the State Depart- 
ment became aware of the situation and 
of the need for the exercise of competi- 
tive practices in those countries which 
rely heavily upon the benefits derived 
from our own competitive system. Ac- 
cordingly, the State Department has 
been able to persuade the OCCF—the 
central scrap purchasing agency for the 
steel industries in the six European 
countries making up the European Coal 
and Steel Community—to open the mar- 
ket to all competitors. 

Congressman Parman described the 
results obtained through the hearings 
and through the State Department in 
the Recorp of July 19, 1957, page 12252 
under the heading “European Market 
for Steel Scrap To Be Opened.” This 
is indeed a remarkable achievement in 
view of the short time the Small Busi- 
ness Committee has been investigating 
this complex and important matter. It 
would seem reasonable to believe that a 
similar arrangement is in order and will 
be consummated with the Japanese 
buyers. 

Of even greater importance, however, 
to my mind, is the domestic situation 
since it seems improbable to me that 
there can be free exportation of scrap 
to either the European or Japanese users 
unless the sources of supply of scrap in 
continental United States are freely ac- 
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cessible to the exporters. Again, let me 
say that the American businesss com- 
munities are.indebted for the excellent 
work which has been done by the House 
Small Business Committee, to the lead- 
ership of this committee under the able 
guidance of the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. PATMAN]. 


SCHOOL-AID BILL 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] 
may be given permission to extend her 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time—as a delegate to the historic White 
House Conference on Education of 
1955—1 believe it is appropriate to sub- 
mit for this Chamber’s consideration the 
summary of a report made to President 
Eisenhower by the Committee for the 
White House Conference on Education. 

Although this is not the full report, it 
summarizes the Committee’s statements 
and recommendations in six areas of 
elementary and secondary education. I 
am in general agreement with this re- 
port, particularly that portion which 
recommends that, to meet the emergency 
needs of education— 

Money for schools must continue to come 
from all three levels of government, with a 
portion of funds for school buildings being 
made available by the Federal Government 
on an emergency basis. 


This report, it should be noted as we 
engage in debate on the question of Fed- 
eral aid for school construction, was 
made after an exhaustive study by the 
34-member Committee of the volumi- 
nous records produced by the nearly 2,000 
delegates from all States and Territories 
who participated in the White House 
Conference on Education. 

It is my hope that Members of this 
body will give this report serious study 
in approaching the question of school 
aid, for it represents the findings of an 
outstanding group of citizens. 

This Committee was appointed by the 
President. It included: 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of 
the United States, honorary chairman. 

Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, honorary vice 
chairman. 

S. M. Brownell, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, honorary vice 
chairman. 

Neil H. McElroy, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
president, Procter & Gamble Co., chair- 
man. 

Finis E. Engleman, Hartford, Conn., 
State commissioner of education, vice 
chairman. 

Mildred C. Ahigren, Whiting, Ind., past 
president, General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. 

Ethel G. Brown, Los Angeles, Calif., 
president, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Ralph J. Bunche, Kew Gardens, N. V., 
Under Secretary, United Nations. 
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John S. Burke, New York, N. Y., presi- 
dent, B. Altman & Co. 

John Cowles, Minneapolis, Minn., 
president, Minneapolis Star and Tribune. 

John A. Hannah, East Lansing, Mich., 
president, Michigan State University. 

James W. Hargrove, Shreveport, La., 
vice president, Texas Eastern Transmis- 
sion Corp. 

Albert J. Hayes, Silver Spring, Md., 
president, International Association of 
Machinists. 

Margaret Hickey, St. Louis, Mo., edi- 
tor, public affairs department, Ladies 
Home Journal. 

Henry H. Hill, Nashville, Tenn., presi- 
dent, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

Oveta Culp Hobby, Houston, Tex., 
president, the Houston Post. 

Mildred McA. Horton, Cambridge, 
Mass., past president, Wellesley College. 

James R. Killian, Jr., Cambridge, 
Mass., president, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Allan B. Kline, Western Springs, III., 
past president, American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

W. Preston Lane, Jr., Hagerstown, Md., 
ex-Governor of Maryland. 


Roy E. Larsen, Fairfield, Conn., presi- 


dent and director, Time, Inc.; past chair- 
man, National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools. 

Thomas Lazzio, Paterson, N. J., presi- 
dent, Local 300, UAW-CIO. 

Joseph C. McLain, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 


principal, Mamaroneck Senior High 
School. 
William E. McManus, Washington, 


D. C., assistant director, department of 
education, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 

Lorimer D. Milton, Atlanta, Ga., presi- 
dent, Citizens Trust Co. 

Don G. Mitchell, Summit, N. J., chair- 
man of board, Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

Frank C. Moore, Buffalo, N. Y., presi- 
dent, Government Affairs Foundation, 
Inc. 

Herschel D. Newsom, Takoma Park, 
Md., master, National Grange. 

William S. Paley, Manhasset, N. Y., 
chairman of board, Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, Inc. 

James F. Redmond, New Orleans, La., 
superintendent of schools. 

Martha Shull, Portland, Oreg., teacher 
and first vice president, National Edu- 
cation Association. 

Frank H. Sparks, Crawfordsville, Ind., 
president, Wabash College. 

Potter Stewart, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
judge, United States court of appeals. 

Jesse G. Stratton, Clinton, Okla., past 
president, National School Boards Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

Harold W. Sweatt, Minneapolis, Minn., 
chairman of board, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. 

H. Grant Vest, Denver, Colo., State 
commissioner of education. 

Mayme E. Williams, Miami, Fla., 
teacher and president, National Congress 
of Colored Parents and Teachers. 

Clint Pace, director. 

These were the Committee members 
who, in recognition of the emergency 
confronting our Nation’s elementary and 
secondary schools in the face of many 
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complex factors such as unprecedented 

population growth and a vast shifting of 

population areas, made the following 

report: 

SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE FOR THE WHITE HOUSE CON- 
FERENCE ON EDUCATION 


From the work of the Committee for the 
White House Conference on Education, one 
fundamental fact emerges: schools now affect 
the welfare of the United States more than 
ever before in history, and this new import- 
ance of education has been dangerously un- 
derestimated for a long time. 

Some of the reasons for the rapidly in- 
creasing importance of the schools have been 
often noted. Ignorance is a far greater 
handicap to an individual than it was a 
generation ago, and an uneducated populace 
is a greater handicap to a Nation. This 
trend is obviously going to continue and 
quicken. 

An equally important and less frequently 
mentioned reason for the growing importance 
of education is the plain fact that the schools 
have become the chief instrument for keep- 
ing this Nation the fabled land of opportu- 
nity it started out to be. In other decades, 
the opportunities of America lay primarily 
in escape from the rigid class barriers of 
Europe, the availability of free land at the 
frontier, and the excitement of a violently 
growing nation, where farms often became 
villages and villages became cities within the 


‘span of one human life. When the frontier 


was closed, it would have been easy for op- 
portunities to dry up in this Nation, and for 
rigid class barriers to develop. It has been 
primarily the schools which have prevented 
this from happening. As long as good schools 
are available, a man is not frozen at any level 
of our economy, nor is his son. Schools free 
men to rise to the level of their natural 
abilities. Hope for personal advancement 
and the advancement of one's children is, 
of course, one of the great wellsprings of 
human energy. The schools, more than any 
other agency, supply this hope in America 
today. By providing a channel for ambition, 
they have taken the place of the frontier, and 
in a highly technical era have preserved the 
independent spirit of a pioneer nation. The 
schools stand as the chief expression of the 
American tradition of fair play for everyone, 
and a fresh start for each generation. 

It is this fundamental conception of 
schools designed to give a fresh start to 
each generation that has broadened the 
ideals of education in America so much in 
the past 25 years. It is no longer thought 
proper to restrict educational programs to 
the skills of the mind, even though those 
skills remain of fundamental importance. 
Schools also attempt to improve children’s 
health, to provide vocational training, and 
to do anything else which will help bring a 
child up to the starting line of adult life as 
even with his contemporaries as native dif- 
ferences in ability permit. 

The most practical aspect of this new 
concept of education is that it calls for the 
most careful mining and refining of all 
human talents in the land—it is in itself a 
kind of law against waste. This new edu- 
cational ideal represents the fullest flower- 
ing of the long western tradition of em- 
phasizing the dignity of the individual. 
Many difficulties, of course, attend its de- 
velopment, but the members of this com- 
mittee believe that in essence it is noble and 
right and that in the long run it will prove 
to be one of the great strengths of America. 

It is, of course, obvious that much progress 
has been made toward realizing this new 
educational ideal in the United States dur- 
ing the recent past. It is the belief of this 
committee, however, that improvement has 
been nowhere near fast enough. The onrush 
of science has outstripped the schools. What 
is even more important, ideals of human 
conduct have in some areas advanced as 
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rapidly as technology. Many a school which 
seemed good enough a generation ago now 
seems a disgrace to the community where it 
stands. 

The schools have fallen far behind both 
the aspirations of the American people and 
their capabilities. In the opinion of this 
committee, there is growing resolve through- 
out the Nation to close the gap between edu- 
cational ideals and educational realities. 
This committee therefore makes the follow- 
ing fundamental recommendations, 

1. We recommend that school authorities 
emphasize the importance of priorities in 
education. This committee has embraced 
with enthusiasm the concept of schools 
which provide a great variety of services de- 
signed to do all that is possible to fit chil- 
dren for fruitful adult lives, but there is 
real danger that in attempting to do every- 
thing a little, schools may end by doing 
nothing well. At present school funds are 

`~ limited, and the student's time will always 
be limited. It is essential that schools pur- 
sue a policy of giving children first things 
first. In the rush for a great quantity of 
courses, quality must not be lost. The de- 
sire to provide education for all American 
children need not be inconsistent with the 
need to provide full opportunity for the 
gifted. 

2. We recommend that the American peo- 
ple study carefully their systems of school 
organization and consider measures to deny 
funds, other than local, to districts which do 
not after reasonable time, organize on an 
efficient basis. If the American people are 
asked to make sacrifices for better education, 
they deserve to have their funds used as effi- 
ciently as possible. This cannot be done 
without a great deal of reorganization in 
both rural and urban areas. There is no 
excuse for the existence of the 8,674 school 
districts which operate no schools. That is 
just one dramatic example of the need for 
reorganization. There is special need for 
studies of school systems in large cities, 
where most American children are now con- 
gregated. Ways must be found to decen- 
tralize large urban school systems to make 
them more responsive to the will of the 
people. 

3. We recommend that local boards of ed- 
ucation quickly assess their school building 
needs, and give this information to their 
State departments of education, and that 
the chief State school officers quickly relay 
this information to the United States Office 
of Education. Responsible estimates place 
the Nation’s school building need at from 
less than 200,000 to nearly a half-million 
additional classrooms by 1960. Inadequate 
communication between local school dis- 
tricts and State departments of education is 
the chief cause for these contradictory fig- 
ures. This committee also recommends that 
every community and every State do all that 
is economically possible to construct the 
buildings required, and that during such 
emergency periods as now exists, Federal 
funds also be used wherever shown to be 
necessary. In the richest nation in all his- 
tory, there is no valid reason for the grimy, 
dilapidated, and overcrowded school build- 
ings which too many children now occupy. 
It is an ironic truth that most Americans 
would not permit their children to live in a 
house which is as bad as the school build- 
ings which many pupils are forced by law 
to attend. 

4. We recommend that greater induce- 
ments of all kinds be offered to attract and 
retain enough good teachers, and that dur- 
ing the coming decade of teacher shortages, 
every effort be made to utilize the services 
of available teachers more effectively. Prac- 
tical steps must be taken to change the con- 
cept of teaching as an impoverished occupa- 
tion. Teaching must be made a financially 
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comfortable profession. Every effort must 
be made to devise ways to reward teachers 
according to their ability without opening 
the school door to unfair personnel prac- 
tices. Present salary schedules have the ef- 
fect of discouraging many able people from 
entering the profession. Teacher-prepara- 
tion programs have the reputation of re- 
quiring needless and repetitious courses. 
This reputation has the effect of deterring 
brilliant young people from becoming teach- 
ers. Salary schedules and preparation 
courses should be reexamined and changed 
where necessary to make the teaching pro- 
fession more attractive to the most able 
young men and women. This committee 
believes that the next decade and possibly 
two decades will be emergency periods dur- 
ing which the teacher shortage will grow 
more acute, but that there is ample reason 
to hope for sufficient supplies of good teach- 
ers in the long run. 

5. We recommend that a new look be taken 
at the entire question of how much money 
this society should spend on education. In 
view of the recommendations of this com- 
mittee concerning the objectives of educa- 
tion, teachers, and builcings, it seems obvi- 
ous that within the next decade the dollars 
spent on education in this Nation should be 
approximately doubled. Such an increase 
in expenditure would be an accurate refiec- 
tion of the importance of education in this 
society. The exact sources of the necessary 
funds will be determined more easily when 
there is more public agreement that the 
funds must be provided, and more vigorous 
determination to do something about it. In 
the opinion of this committee, money for 
schools must continue to come from all 
three levels of government, with a portion of 
funds for school buildings being made avail- 
able by the Federal Government on an emer- 
gency basis. Good schools are admittedly 
expensive, but not nearly so expensive in 
the long run as poor ones. 

6. We recommend that every possible step 
be taken to encourage the interest and ac- 
tivity of all citizens in school affairs. Citizen 
advisory groups, organizations of parents and 
teachers, education conferences, and all oth- 
er means at the disposal of the people of a 
democracy should be utilized to keep the 
schools in close contact with the people. In 
the final analysis, it is only the public which 
can create good schools and nurture them. 
In the long run, schools must do what the 
public wants, and if no strong public will is 
made known, schools falter. Public interest 
in education is aroused only by knowledge 
of problems and intentions, and can con- 
tinue only if the public can play an active 
role in school affairs, 

7. We recommend that a White House 
conference on higher education, similar in 
scope to the program just concluded on the 
needs of elementary and secondary schools, 
be held promptly to consider the many com- 
plex problems facing, or soon to face, the Na- 
tion’s colleges and universities. This com- 
mittee believes there is yet time to acquaint 
the American people with their imminent 
needs in higher education, but the time 
grows shorter and shorter. The flood of stu- 
dents now in the elementary and secondary 
schools is not far away from the colleges. If 
the people of the United States expect to 
attract more and more students into college, 
they must begin preparing for them now. 


INCENTIVE PAYMENTS FOR THE 
MARKETING OF LIGHTWEIGHT 
HOGS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Min- 
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nesota [Mr. MARSHALL] is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation to provide 
for incentive payments for the market- 
ing of lightweight hogs. It is important 
that we consider this subject now when 
hog prices are such as to encourage in- 
creased production. We know from ex- 
perience that this will mean reduced 
prices to producers with the resulting in- 
stability in the market. ‘These sharp 
increases and decreases in hog prices are 
beneficial to neither producers nor con- 
sumers. 

By directing our attention to encour- 
agement of lightweight hog production 
we can protect the producer and provide 
the consumer with the quality products 
demanded in today’s market. Any food 
retailer can testify to the housewife’s 
interest in quality pork products. There 
is a demonstrated demand for lean pork 
which can be met by encouraging the 
production of top quality meat-type 
hogs. 

Until farmers are able to command a 
fair return for the production of light- 
weight hogs, this consumer demand can- 
not be met. The present situation pro- 
vides us with an opportunity to demon- 
strate to the packing industry that a 
steady market for quality products does 
exist and that consumers are willing to 
pay for them. 

The failure of our marketing system 
to meet the evident demand has meant 
a loss to producers and has aroused a 
dissatisfaction in consumers that cannot 
help but be reflected in the market. 

The present situation provides us with 
an opportunity to put into effect orderly 
marketing practices and at the same 
time encourage increased consumption 
of pork and pork products. It has a 
twofold advantage of preventing the de- 
cline suffered so often in the past and 
of demonstrating the merits of produc- 
ing leaner hogs. 


PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr.McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to make a brief announcement for 
the benefit of the Members that the De- 
fense Department appropriation confer- 
ence report will be the first order of busi- 
ness tomorrow. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That is the bill that we hope has the ap- 
propriation for the Murphy General 
Hospital; is it not? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is correct. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
am receiving more and more requests 
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that the hospital be kept open. I have 
told everyone that got in touch with me 
that the entire New England delegation 
in the House is heartily in favor of keep- 
ing that hospital open. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And the money 
is carried in the bill for that purpose. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
believe, in talking to the Defense De- 
partment, that they realize it should be 
kept open. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I hope the pres- 
ent heads of the Defense Department 
will do that. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
believe they will. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I hope so. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: ` 

Mr. HLIN ds (at the request of Mr, 
Ayres) for the balance of the week on 
account of official business. 

Mr. GEORGE (at the request of Mr. 
MartTIN) indefinitely on account of ill- 
ness in his family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. MARSHALL, for 1 minute, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. BENTLEY, for 15 minutes, on Mon- 
day next. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, on today. 

Mrs. Rogers of Massachusetts for 5 
minutes, on tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BROOMFIELD and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Bass of New Hampshire and to in- 
clude extraneous matter, 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. 

Mr. UDALL and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of 
the following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 192. An act to provide that the mem- 
bers of the Board of Education of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may be removed for cause. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1055. A letter from the budget officer, 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, transmitting 
one copy each of standard form 143 for the 
period ending June 30, 1957, for the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, and the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
pursuant to instructions contained in sec- 
tion 54C, Budget-Treasury Regulation No. 1, 
dated June 1952; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

1056. A letter from the Chairman, National 
Mediation Board, transmitting a report of an 
overexpenditure of $16,500 of the apportion- 
ment of funds in the fourth quarter for 
“Salaries and expenses, National Railroad 
Adjustment Board, National Mediation 
Board, 1957,“ pursuant to section 3679 Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

1057. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the semiannual report of 
the Secretary of Defense, together with the 
reports of the Secretaries of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, for the period from 
July 1 to December 31, 1956, pursuant to 
section 202 (d) of the National Security Act 
of 1947, as amended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MAHON: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 7665. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 841). Ordered to be printed, 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6788. A bill to authorize the 
abbreviation of the record on the review or 
enforcement of orders of administrative 
agencies by the courts of appeals and the 
review or enforcement of such orders on the 
original papers and to make uniform the 
law relating to the record on review or en- 
forcement of such orders, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 842). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 2816. A bill to pro- 
vide for the conveyance of Esler Field, La., 
to the parish of Rapides in the State of 
Louisiana, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 853). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BUCKLEY: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 8643. A bill to authorize the 
construction of certain works of improve- 
ment in the Niagara River for power, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
862). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DOYLE: Committee on Armed Services. 
H. R. 8772, A bill to amend section 1552, title 
10, United States Code, and section 301 of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
to provide that the Board for the Correction 
of Military or Naval Records and the Boards 
of Review, Discharges and Dismissals shall 
give consideration to satisfactory evidence 
relating to good character and exemplary 
conduct in civilian life after discharge or 
dismissal in determining whether or not to 
correct certain discharges and dismissals, 
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and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 863). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, LANE: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H. R. 1349. A bill for the relief of John J. 
Fedor; without amendment (Rept. No. 843). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H. R. 1636. A bill for the relief of 
George D. LaMont; with amendment. (Rept. 
No. 845). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1684. A bill for the relief of William 
Franklin Rollins; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 845). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BOYLE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1827. A bill for the relief of Annun- 
ziata Gambini and Tomazo Gambini; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 846). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2354. A bill for the relief of 
the estate of Leatha Horn; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 847). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2938. A bill for the relief of 
Cooperative for American Remittances to 
Everywhere, Inc,; with amendment (Rept, 
No. 848). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4447. A bill for the relief of W. R. 
Zanes & Co., of La., Inc.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 849). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5224. A bill for the relief of O. J. 
Glenn & Son, Inc.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 850). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7545. A bill for the relief of Lemuel 
A. Wynne; without amendment (Rept. No. 
851). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT: Committee on Armed 
Services. H. R. 8437. A bill to amend the 
act of August 3, 1956, to authorize certain 
personnel of the Armed Forces to accept and 
wear decorations conferred by the Philippine 
Government; without amendment (Rept. No. 
852). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1558. A bill for the relief of 
Phillis Guyadeen; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 854). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2979. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Hummel; with amendment (Rept. No. 855). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3184, A bill for the relief of Gordon 
Broderick; with amendment (Rept. No. 856). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. z 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4854. A bill for the relief of 
Victoria Galea; with amendment (Rept. No. 
857). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 8284. A bill for the relief of 
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Innocenza Guarascio; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 858). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 409. Joint 
resolution to waive certain provisions of sec- 
tion 212 (a) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act in behalf of certain aliens; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 859). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 410. Joint 
resolution to facilitate the admission into the 
United States of certain aliens; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 860). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 225. An act for the relief of Kew 
Chan (Chan Kew), Nancy Tsui Mei (Leung) 
Chan, and Cecilia (Oi Fan) Chan; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 861). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HILLINGS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. House Joint Resolution 411. Joint 
resolution for the relief of certain aliens; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 864). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOLAND; 

H. R. 8860. A bill to exempt ultra high fre- 
quency television receiving sets from Federal 
excise tax; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. R. 8861. A bill to provide for the is- 
suance of a special postage stamp to com- 
memorate the 150th anniversary of the 
founding of the School of Medicine of the 
University of Maryland; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H. R. 8862. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide an emergency 
5-year program of grants and scholarships 
for postgraduate education in the field of 
public health, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H. R. 8863. A bill to provide for incentive 
payments for the marketing of lightweight 
hogs; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. NIMTZ: 

H. R. 8864. A bill to authorize the restora- 
tion of times taken from patents covering 
inventions whose practice was prevented or 
curtailed during certain emergency periods 
by service of the patent owner in the Armed 
Forces or by governmental controls; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. COOPER: 

H. R. 8865. A bill relating to the admin- 
istration of certain collected taxes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: 

H. R. 8866. A bill relating to the admin- 
istration of certain collected taxes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 8867. A bill to amend section 2385 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to define 
the term “organize” as used in that section; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H. R. 8868. A bill to remove the present 
$1,000 limitation which prevents the settle- 
ment of certain claims arising out of the 
crash of an aircraft belonging to the United 
States at Worcester, Mass., on July 18, 1957; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 8869. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in honor of 
John M. Phillips; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 8870. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in honor of 
the late Philip Murray; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H. R. 8871. A bill to further amend the act 
of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as amended 
by the act of October 25, 1951 (65 Stat. 657), 
to provide for the exchange of lands of the 
United States as a site for the new Sibley 
Memorial Hospital; to provide for the trans- 
fer of the property of the Hahnemann Hospi- 
tal of the District of Columbia, formerly the 
National Homeopathic Association, a corpo- 
ration organized under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to the Lucy Webb Hayes 
National Training School for Deaconesses 
and Missionaries, including Sibley Memorial 
Hospital, a corporation organized under the 
laws of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H. R. 8872. A bill to increase from $600 
to $700 the income tax exemptions allowed 
for a taxpayer, his spouse, and his depend- 
ents, and the additional exemptions allowed 
for old age and blindness; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIS (by request): 

H. R. 8873. A bill to encourage the cre- 
ation of original ornamental designs of use- 
ful articles by protecting the authors of such 
designs for a limited time against unau- 
thorized copying; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H. Con. Res. 218. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the gratitude of the Congress and 
the American people to Dr, Tom D. Spies; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 8874. A bill for the relief of Deb- 
orah Ellen Brenner; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 8875. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Holden; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIES: 

H. R. 8876. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Schreiblehner; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. R. 8877. A bill for the relief of Rocco 
Tomassetti; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACDONALD 

H. R. 8878. A bill for the relief of Lucia 
Elisabetta Latorella; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 8879. A bill for the relief of Do- 
menic Fiano; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 8880. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Campagna; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. J. Res. 417. Joint resolution for the 
relief of Mrs. Sabastiano Poletto, Hideo 
Konya, Edward H. Turri, and Mario Guiffre; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s 
desk and referred as follows: 


311. By Mr. DENNISON: Petition of a 
group of approximately 700 citizens of Ra- 
venna, Kent, Atwater, and nearby communi- 
ties in the State of Ohio, urging enactment 
of H. R. 4835, a bill to prohibit transporta- 
tion of alcoholic beverage advertising in 
interstate commerce and over the air; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

312. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary, Medical Society of the State of 
New York, New York, N. Y., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with ref- 
erence to requesting that the United States 
Post Office Department be encouraged to 
adopt a policy of medical treatment for its 
injured employees which will conform to 
the principles of the present system of the 
New York State Workmen’s Compensation 
Board; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Scholarship Winners of St. Peter’s College, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, St. 
Peter's College in Jersey City, N. J., has 
long been recognized as one of the out- 
Standing colleges in the United States. 


Her student body has immeasurably 
contributed toward the betterment of 
our social, cultural, and educational 
welfare. Her sons have gone into poli- 
tics, medicine, the legal profession, and 
various other fields. They have distin- 
guished themselves in all walks of life. 
We are indeed proud of these men. 

I would like to list below the names 
of the St. Peter’s boys of the graduating 
class of June 1957 that have won 
scholarships: 

Crowley, Cornelius, centennial law 
scholarship, Seton Hall. 

Grady, Donald J., John Ben Snow 
scholarship, law, New York University. 


Greene, Joseph, teaching assistant, 
State University of Pennsylvania. 

Hession, John, Fulbright scholarship, 
French literature, University of Mont- 
pellier, France, 

Josenhans, Paul J., scholarship, law, 
Georgetown University. 

Kiernan, Bernard M., graduate fellow- 
ship, St. Louis University; graduate 
fellowship, Notre Dame; research as- 
sistant, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; National Science Foundation, 
honorable mention. 

Murray, Lawrence, fellowship, physics, 
University of Maryland; teaching assist- 
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ant, physics, University of Delaware; 
assistant, physics, Boston College. 

Parella, Robert, scholarship, law, New 
York University. 

Petrella, James J., 
scholarship, Seton Hall. 

Poli, Oscar A., scholarship, economics, 
University of Illinois; assistant, eco- 
nomics, Boston College. 

Sexton, William, assistant, mathe- 
matics, St. John’s University. 

Tobin, Ronald W., Fulbright scholar- 
ship, French literature, University of 
Toulouse; Woodrow Wilson fellowship, 
modern language, Princetown Univer- 
sity. 

Wlecke, Albert O., assistant, English 
literature, Johns Hopkins University. 


centennial law 


The Late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PERKINS BASS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include in the Recor» an article 
by the senior Senator of my State, the 
Honorable StyLes Bripces, which ap- 
peared in the Hearst papers, together 
with a resolution passed by the House of 
Representatives of the State of New 
Hampshire, in tribute to the late Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wisconsin. 

The article and resolution follow: 


(By United States Senator STYLES BRIDGES, 
Republican, of New Hampshire) 


WASHINGTON, May 4.—Since Joe McCarthy 
came to the United States Senate after his 
election in 1946, Communist power has been 
in the ascendency. Since that time, com- 
munism has continued to expand and today 
it holds fast in its grip one-third of the 
earth’s surface and imprisons almost a bil- 
lion human beings. Its advance agents, 
moreover, are diligently at work in areas all 
over the still-unconquered world. 

Communist forces have almost without 
diminution scored one victory after another. 
These Communist victories had been 
achieved not so much by direct Soviet con- 
quest, but too often because of the weakness, 
the vacillation, and even acts of betrayal on 
the part of people in the still-Free World. 
Joe McCarthy saw all this very clearly and 
in his direct fashion undertook to grapple 
with the forces responsible for our deteriora- 
tion in his oWn area—Washington. 

Because he never gave ground and never 
retreated in the face of the most devastating 
counterattacks, there was always dust swirl- 
ing about him. History seemed to have or- 
dained him for this very rugged role and he 
played it like a martyr. In so doing, he 
dramatized resistance to underground Com- 
munists such as it has never been dramatized 
before—either here in the United States or 
anywhere abroad. He stirred most of his 
countrymen for a time from the complacency 
that even now blankets the lahd. He should 
have earned the gratitude of the whole Free 
World. Ps 

The Communists, however, had mapped 
out a campaign the purpose of which was to 
portray him as a symbol of resistance to 
Communist infiltration. They thereupon 
undertook a diabolical campaign to destroy 
the symbol. Whether they have succeeded in 
this, the future will tell. 
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Joe in the face of 7 years of unremitting 
assault never yielded. His spirit was a fight- 
ing one to the end. But his once powerful 
body, however, could not keep pace and 
he died—died of attrition and in battle. I 
hope, however, that the spirit of resistance 
that he sought to engender will not depart 
the land with him. 

When history views this performance of 
Joe's, I am sure it will reserve for him a 
very high niche on its fabled walls. It has 
always reserved for the courageous a place 
of prominence, and as the legions of com- 
munism march closer to our homeland, there 
will be more and more people who will, like 
Joe, rise up and do battle. 

The struggle that lies ahead for all of us 
will be a titanic one. It will probably take 
a great toll of lives—just as it has taken 
Joe’s. But if his successors play their par- 
ticular roles with the same show of courage 
that characterized bis every action, we can- 
not fail to win in the end. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF SENATOR 
JOSEPH R. McCarTHY 
Whereas we have learned of the passing of 
Joseph R. McCarthy, United States Senator 
from the State of Wisconsin; and 
Whereas Senator McCarthy has served his 
country with valor and has won the respect 
of all who knew of him: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, the members of the 
New Hampshire House of Representatives, do 
hereby pay tribute to this fearless crusader 
who, more than any other one person, has 
awakened Americans to the dangers of com- 
munism; and be it further 
Resolved, That when the house adjourns 
today it adjourn in memory of this dearly 
beloved Senator; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be forwarded to Mrs. McCarthy. 
W. DOUGLAS SCAMMAN, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 
JOSEPH F. ECKER, 
Representative from Manchester. 
GEORGE T. Ray, Jr., 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


The Public Works Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 22, 1957 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following statement. 

May I take this opportunity to ac- 
quaint my fellow Congressmen with 
some of the happenings in the Public 
Works Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives during the past few weeks. 

Only last Wednesday—July 17, 1957— 
the Public Works Committee reported 
out four major pieces of proposed legis- 
lation. These included the so-called 
omnibus Public Works bill; an amend- 
ment to the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of 1933; a bill to kill the present 
lease-purchase agreement for the con- 
struction of Federal buildings and a re- 
turn to direct appropriations for such 
construction, and an authorization for 
the construction of certain improve- 
ments in the Niagara River for power. 

Two of these bills—H. R. 8643 concern- 
ing the Niagara power question and H. R. 
4266 on the Tennessee Valley amend- 
ment—were railroaded through the Pub- 
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lic Works Committee without the bene- 
fit of subcommittee action or hearings. 
One member of the committee, who was 
kind enough to grace us with his pres- 
ence for this meeting, then announced 
that any amendments would be voted 
upon en bloc. 

As to the merits of the two pieces of 
proposed legislation, I have no comments. 
Since committee members were not fur- 
nished with reports on the proposed 
projects, nor did we have the opportunity 
of hearing witnesses, I for one have not 
had enough information to pass on the 
merit of these two bills. 

Certainly, gag-rule tactics should have 
no part in the operation of the Congress 
of the United States. And certainly proj- 
ects which are going to be paid for by 
the taxpayers of our Nation should at 
least have the benefit of some study by 
members of the House committee before 
they are brought out on the floor for 
final vote. 

There also has been disagreement in 
Public Works Committee sessions on the 
so-called omnibus bill, which contains 
about $1,400,000,000 of Federal funds in 
various rivers and harbors and flood- 
control projects throughout the United 
States. 

Most of these projects are of undoubted 
value to the health, safety, and welfare 
of our Nation. But it appears that the 
majority members of the Public Works 
Committee are intentionally seeking a 
Presidential veto of this measure. 

The bill has been jammed with a 
deluge of projects which have not been 
approved by the Chief of Army Engineers 
or the Bureau of the Budget. These ob- 
jectional items which make up 9.2 per- 
cent of the proposed public works ap- 
propriations amount to some $133,600,- 
000. 

Last year, the President was forced 
to veto the omnibus bill because of the 
inclusion of projects which had not been 
adequately studied. The same situa- 
tion exists again this year. 

In still another action by the major- 
ity members of the committee, the pres- 
ent lease-purchase agreement for the 
construction of Federal post offices and 
other Government buildings has been 
killed in favor of the outmoded and anti- 
quated direct appropriation method, 
which hasn't been used to build a post 
office building outside the District of 
Columbia since WPA days. 

A return to the spoils system of di- 
rect appropriation would mean an im- 
mediate increase in the Federal budget 
of more than $1 billion to take care of 
the 141 projects now ready for construc- 
tion under the present lease-purchase 
agreements which expired last night. 
Another $3 billion to $5 billion probably 
would have to be added to the Federal 
budget in the near future to provide 
for the 200 to 300 projects now about 
ready for approval. 

This lesson in Government economy 
escapes me. The addition of billions of 
dollars to the Federal budget can mean 
only one thing—an increase in income 
taxes if the Federal budget is to remain 
in balance. 

The type of political shenanigans 
which have been displayed by the ma- 
jority members of the House Committee 
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on Public Works are to be decried. They 
are in the worst interest of the Nation 
as a whole, and are a disgrace to the 
orderly legislative processes of the House 
of Representatives and the United States 
Government. 


The Case of the Farmer Who Banked a 
$209,701 Soil-Bank Payment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEWART L. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. UDALL, Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I called to the attention of 
the House Arizona cotton farmer, Jack 
A. Harris, who put a 1,600-acre farm in 
the soil bank in return for a $209,701 
payment. At that time I related that I 
had information which led me to believe 
that this same farmer had simultane- 
ously launched a new farming venture 
in another location in Arizona and was 
planting nearly 4,500 acres of penalty 
cotton outside the price-support pro- 
gram. In the interim Harris readily ad- 
mitted the nature of his operation when 
confronted by the press. 

Subsequently I protested his contra- 
dictory activities and requested that the 
Secretary of Agriculture investigate 
Harris’ case to determine if his soil bank 
contract could be forfeited. 

Many of my colleagues have expressed 
interest in this extraordinary case, and 
in order to provide a rounded picture of 
Harris’ farming operations—and phi- 
losophy—I am including as part of these 
remarks my letter to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Department’s reply, 

_and an article which appeared in the 
July 22 issue of Time magazine: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1957. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D 


Dear Secretary Benson: I am writing to 
call your attention to the facts which I pre- 
sented to the House in a speech last Monday 
concerning the operation of the soil-bank 
program in Arizona. (I am enclosing a copy 
of my remarks as they appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

I think you will be particularly interested 
in the case of the Pima County, Ariz., 
farmer who is to receive a $209,701 soil bank 
payment. This producer, who has been 
identified as one Jack Harris, has admitted 
to the Arizona press that he is growing nearly 
4500 acres of penalty cotton at another 
location in my State during the same crop 
year in which he signed an agreement to 
take his cotton land out of production, 

In my opinion, this is a flagrant and out- 
rageous violation of the whole spirit and 
purpose of the acreage reserve program of 
the soil bank. I have just reread the Soil 
Bank Act, and I note that it confers upon 
you the power (sec. 103i) to terminate con- 
tracts and “forfeit all rights to payments or 

grants under the contract where any pro- 
ducer is guilty of any substantial violation 
of the contract.” 

I would like to urge that you undertake 
an immediate investigation of the Harris 
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case to determine if his contract cannot be 
forfeited. I submit that our efforts to 
achieve economy are a farce if this man can 
pursue the course of action he is following 
and still receive a gratuity from his Govern- 
ment totaling nearly a quarter of a million 
dollars, 

As perhaps you know, the cotton growers 
of my State have an outstanding record for 
honesty and self-reliance, and it is highly 
regrettable that one or two producers should 
bring discredit on a whole industry. The 
fear of my farmers today is that our system 
of price supports is pricing cotton out of 
the competitive market, and they favor the 
elimination of subsidies and return to the 
free market at the earliest feasible time. 
For these reasons the soil bank has been 
unpopular with the Arizona cotton men— 
indeed, last year the Arizona Cotton Growers 
Association wrote Senator GOLDWATER and 
urged him to have the soil bank killed. 

I firmly believe the integrity of our Goy- 
ernment is at stake in this issue, and I urge 
you to inquire into it at once. 

Sincerely, 
STEWART L. UDALL. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1957. 
Hon, Stewart L. UDALL, 
House of Representatives, 

Dran CONGRESSMAN UpaLL: This is in reply 
to your recent letter concerning the opera- 
tion of the soll-bank program in Arizona. 
We realize that there has been some delay in 
replying and would like to explain that this 
has been caused by an effort on our part to 
get additional information in regard to the 
case involved, namely, the cotton acreage re- 
serve agreement signed by the Harris 
Ranches, Inc., in Pima County, Ariz. 

Harris Ranches, Inc., entered into a 1957 
acreage reserve agreement covering 1,669 
acres located in Pima County, Ariz. The 
total compensation payable under the agree- 
ment amounts to $209,701.80. While you 
take exception to the sum involved, it should 
be pointed out that the purpose of the acre- 
age reserve program is to obtain a reduction 
in production below that which the pro- 
ducer is permitted under the allotment and 
quota programs, and to relieve the economy 
of the strain of excessive production of sur- 
plus agricultural commodities. In order to 
give all farmers with allotments an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the 1957 program, 
the Department set initial maximum limits 
on the number of acres which could be 
placed in the program. In the case of cotton, 
such limits were removed early in the sign- 
up period and all of the acres offered by a 
producer were accepted in the acreage re- 
serve agreements. It should be noted that 
compensation was based on the normal yield 
for the number of acres involved. If the 
acreage had not been placed in the soil bank 
the producer could have planted the 1,666 
acres to cotton and obtained price support 
thereon, with a resulting probable expense 
to the Government in excess of that payable 
under the soil-bank program. 

The reports which we have do indicate that 
Mr. Jack Harris, a stockholder in Harris 
Ranches, Inc., is also a stockholder in the 
Jaresa Cotton Co., which at the present time 
is producing what is known as penalty cot- 
ton on an estimated 4,500 acres in Maricopa 
County. This cotton is being produced with- 
out an allotment. Production of penalty 
cotton is not a new practice. While it is not 
generally done, there have been other cases 
in the past where cotton growers have car- 
ried out this practice. In order to discourage 
this type of cotton production, the Congress 
has seen fit to set a penalty of 50 percent of 
the parity price for cotton produced in excess 
of the aliotment. In this case the penalty for 
upland cotton will amount to 18.5 cents for 
every pound of the farm marketing excess 
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based on parity price for cotton as of June 
15, 1957. The initial farm marketing excess 
is determined by multiplying the normal 
yield per acre established for the farm by 
the excess acres of cotton. If our figures 
of 4,500 acres are accurate, and on the basis 
of a normal yield of 2 bales per acre, the 
penalty involved would amount to approxi- 
mately $800,000. If the producer establishes 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary that the 
actual yield per acre of lint cotton is less 
than the normal yield per acre established 
for the farm, a corresponding reduction will 
be made in the farm marketing excess and 
the penalty for the farm. There may be some 
question as to whether the above-mentioned 
penalty is effective in controlling this prob- 
lem; however, when this penalty is fixed by 
law the Department of Agriculture has no 
choice in the matter. 

The 1957 acreage-reserve program did not 
require that a producer having an interest 
in more than one farm stay within his allot- 
ment for other farms in order to participate 
in the program for a particular farm. The 
soil-bank program is supplemental to the 
acreage allotment and marketing quota pro- 
grams, and it has been the practice under 
such programs and the price-support pro- 
gram to check farms on an individual basis 
and not require cross-compliance as between 
farms. For this reason, cross-compliance he- 
tween farms was not required under the 
1957 acreage-reserve program. The feasi- 
bility of requiring cross-compliance among 
farms for price-support purposes has been 
explored in the past, but any such procedure 
would be extremely difficult to carry out from 
an administrative standpoint. In addition, 
the penalty which producers incur in har- 
vesting commodities in excess of the farm 
allotments are, in most cases, sufficient to 
deter them from such a practice. 

On the basis of the information which we 
now have available, it would appear that 
Harris Ranches, Inc., was eligible to partici- 
pate in the program with respect to the 1,666 
acres in Pima County. We are, however, 
continuing to explore the matter and will 
take whatever action is necessary and proper 
if it should develop that the corporation was 
not eligible to participate in the program. 
We are also giving careful consideration to 
ways and means of revising the regulations 
so as to eliminate the problem raised by mul- 
tiple-farm interests. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. MORSE, 
Acting Secretary. 

P. S—The pending agriculture appropria- 
tion bill limits to $3,000 the amount which 
may be paid any producer under the 1958 
acreage reserve program, This restriction 
may well limit the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram by reducing participation, particularly 
among farmers who desire to take their en- 
tire farm out of production, 


[From Time magazine of July 22, 1957] 
Som Bank Frasco 

When House-Senate conferees voted to ex- 
tend the life of the Agriculture Department's 
soil bank for another year (see National Af- 
fairs), many Congressmen did so reluctantly. 
Last week Arizona’s Democratic Congressman 
STEWART L. UDALL turned up a case that went 
a long way toward explaining their reluc- 
tance. The case: Arizona Cotton Farmer 
Jack A. Harris, who put his entire 1,600-acre 
Pima County cotton farm in the soil bank 
in return for a $209,701 Government pay- 
ment, then turned around and plowed up a 
new farm to grow three times as much cotton. 
Cried Congressman Upanu: “Here is boon- 
doggling on a grand scale. Indeed, the word 
boondoggling is utterly inadequate to de- 
scribe this program. We should coin a new 
term, boonswoggling.” 
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HOW SILLY 


In singling out Harris, Upatn picked on a 
farmer-businessman who is actually on his 
side. Last year Harris was credited with be- 
ing a force behind an Arizona Cotton Grow- 
ers Association resolution calling for an end 
to the soil bank and to Government farm 
price supports and controls. This spring 
Harris watched in strong disapproval as 
county soil bank authorities offered farmers 
$145 an acre not to plant cotton. Then 
Harris put his whole Pima County farm in 
the bank. Explaining his apparent flipflop, 
Farmer Harris says: “I wanted to show how 
silly, and how unnecessary, this whole thing 
is." He also saw a chance to turn a huge 
profit. 

Leasing 4,500 acres of farmland in Ari- 
zona’s Maricopa County, Harris trekked his 
work crews, tractors, and cotton gin 125 
dusty miles to the farm and planted it to cot- 
ton. This fall, when he harvests his crop, 
he will have to pay a penalty of 1814 cents 
per pound for growing cotton without an 
allotment. But even if the penalty amounts 
to $800,000 as it may, Farmer Harris will feel 
no pain. A fair-to-middling crop will likely 
yield him $1,200,000, plus his soil bank pay- 
ments, or a profit of $600,000. Harris also 
has a 2,000-acre cotton patch near Fresno 
and a 1,000-acre field near Phoenix, both 
eligible for full price supports, 


TAXPAYERS’ LOSS 


Washington officials admitted last week 
that cotton-picking Jack Harris was not alone 
in picking the soll bank clean. So many 
other big-acreage cotton farmers are grow- 
ing penalty cotton that the Agriculture De- 
partment long ago gave up any attempt to 
count them. Rather than cutting cotton 
surpluses through the soil bank, Harris had 
made the cotton surplus considerably worse. 
The 9,000 to 13,500 bales of cotton that he 
will grow on his new farm will take away the 
market for an equivalent amount of other 
cotton grown in compliance with the rules. 
This other cotton will end up in Government 
warehouses, causing the taxpayers a further 
loss of up to $960,000. Last week, enjoying 
his demonstration, Harris said he looks for- 
ward to early attainment of his real goal: 
“Freedom to grow cotton for the world 
market with no supports or controls.” 


Reading Habits of Senators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1957 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a very interest- 
ing article by our colleague the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] on the 
reading habits of Senators, which was 
published in the New York Times Book 
Review for Sunday, July 21, 1957, be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For Our SENATORS, READING TIME Is STOLEN 
From Hours or SLEEP 
(By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER) 

(Mr, NEUBERGER, a former Oregonian news- 
paperman, was elected to the United States 
Senate in 1954.) 

In the stately Marble Room, which has 
been set aside in the Capitol for the reading 
purposes of United States Senators, there are 
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no books or magazines, only newspapers. 
This is symbolic. Few of the 94 men and 1 
woman,' who exercise in the Senate Chamber 
great authority over the Nation’s affairs, have 
time to read very many of the books which 
come off the Nation's presses, even when 
those books relate directly to issues that will 
be decided by rollcall votes in this same Sen- 
ate Chamber. Let the solitary member of 
the female sex to whom I have referred sum 
up the reading opportunities of a Senator. 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH of Maine, one of the 
most conscientious of my colleagues, re- 
cently observed to me: 

“To be completely honest, the schedule of 
the full Appropriations Committee and the 
five subcommittees of it that I am on, plus 
the work of the Armed Services Committee 
and the Government Operations Committee, 
plus the heavy mail that I have from Maine, 
altogether gives me little reading time. At 
present, I am not reading any book because 
my schedule is so overloaded with official 
duties that there is no opportunity for ad- 
justment to read.“ 

Although I am far more limited in the 
length of my Senatorial services than is Mrs. 
SMITH, I can corroborate fully what she says. 
As a Senator, I am unquestionably less thor- 
oughly informed about the complex world 
beyond the Capitol's fluted walls than prior 
to my election. When I was an ordinary citi- 
zen, I had time to read a substantial quantity 
of current literature. Today, I see innu- 
merable books advertised and reviewed that 
might bolster me greatly in the decisions I 
must reach as a Senator, if only I had time 
to read them. 

Any reading time now is stolen from 
needed hours of sleep. Even though my 
working day begins at 6:30 in the morning, 
the 60 minutes before breakfast are spent 
with the New York Times, the Washington 
Post and Times Herald and the latest issue 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. This reading 
is indispensable to some knowledge of the 
day's probable agenda, but it fails to put me 
in intimate touch with the books that are 
being published as a mirror of our period. 

I carry a heavy speaking schedule before 
political, religious, school, and conservation 
groups. This means that only a rare eve- 
ning is available for reading. By then, the 
tensions and stress of crowded days have 
made me disinclined for heavy reading. In- 
stead, I pick up books about mountain- 
climbing, upland forests, canoe voyages and 
pack trips into the solitudes. They bring 
back the tang of alpine fir and help me to 
forget the unpleasant bickering so endemic 
to American politics. Occasionally I peer 
again into Penguin Island, by Anatole 
France, to make certain that we humans are 
really not so peculiar as these awkward birds. 

What about other Senators? Do they have 
time at all to read? If so, what do they look 
at? Is my experience typical, or do others 
adjust their schedules more successfully? 

I talked with my senior colleague from Ore- 
gon, WAYNE Morse. This former dean of the 
law school at our State university said to 
me, “When I compare the reading time I 
have time to do as a Senator with the read- 
ing I once did as a teacher of law, I feel 
that I am almost becoming book-illiterate.”’ 
Senator Morse added that his principal dis- 
satisfaction was that he had no chance at 
all for continuity in reading. He had to 
snatch a few chapters at a time aboard 
planes or trains. Even so, he said he was 
trying to read Benjamin Shwadran’s The 
Middle East, Oil, and the Great Powers, as 
well as Guides to Straight Thinking, by 
Stuart Chase. 

I put this inquiry to whitehaired ALEXAN- 
DER WILEY, of Wisconsin, ranking Republican 


Senate membership numbers only 95 at 
present, due to the death of Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy. 
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member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee: 

“ALEX, do you have sufficient time to read 
the books, magazines, newspapers, reports, 
and documents you consider essential for the 
information necessary to your job?” 

“No,” answered WILEY. 

He went on to say, candidly, “I do not get 
a chance to read any books. Once in a while 
I have an opportunity to scan through one. 
Music is my solace. I enjoy good music on 
both radio and television, as well as on rec- 
ords. I also gain real relaxation from my 
wife's talented piano playing.” 

To Senators who would read to any con- 
siderable degree, an ascetic routine is prac- 
tically a prerequisite. Frank J. LAUSCHE, the 
new Senator from Ohio, is omnivorous in his 
appetite for books. He has just finished The 
American Story, From Columbus to the Atom, 
by 60 members of the Society of American 
Historians, and Wilderness for Sale by Wal- 
ter Havighurst. 

Senator LauscHe told me that this feat 
was accomplished by going to bed early each 
evening. “I wake up at various hours of the 
night,” he added, “and in those periods of 
waking, I do most of my reading.“ To climax 
this stern regimen, the former governor of 
Ohio is up every morning at sunrise, to spend 
the time before 8 o'clock either with a book 
or at a dictating machine where he handles 
most of his extensive correspondence. 

The most proficient quoter of the Bible I 
have ever met is MATTHEW M. NEELY, 81-year- 
old Senator from West Virginia. No matter 
what the question before the Senate may be, 
NeELY can contribute a scriptural citation 
that provides a perfect moral for the occasion. 
I asked him how this was done. He told me 
that he eschewed nearly all social events and 
thus has been able to read through the King 
James version of the New Testament seven 
times. 

Next to Neety, the most prolific fountain 
of quotations in the Senate is Paul. H. Dous- 
Las, the ex-college professor who is senior 
Senator from Illinois. His spectilty is the 
classical poets in general and Shakespeare in 
particular, I e Dovuctas is the Sen- 
ate’s most indefatigable reader. As in the 
case of Senator Lauscue, his reading is done 
at the expense of sleep. Doveras informs 
me that he seldom sleeps more than 6 hours 
during any one night. “Hence,” he snys, “I 
do most of my reading in bed after 9:30 p. m. 
and before 6 a. m., when I arise.” 

Senator Doucras has his reading as vou- 
tinized as a train schedule. This is the way 
he broke it down for me: 

Before breakfast: The New York Times, 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

At noon: The Wall Street Journal, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Christian Science Moni- 
tor, Chicago Daily News, Chicago Sun-Times, 
and five downstate Illinois papers. 

In the evening: The New Republic, New 
Leader, the Progressive, America, Common- 
weal, Unitarian Register, Friends Journal, 
Manchester Guardian, the London Observer, 
and the London Economist. 

Weekends: Bulletins from the Federal 
Reserve Board, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
etc. 
In between this rigorous reading timetable, 
the snowy-thatched intellectual from Illinois 
explained that he was attempting to com- 
plete the perusal of five books: C. Van 
Woodward's Reunion and Reaction, George 
Santayana's Three Philosophical Poets, 
Thomas and Marva Belden’s So Fell the 
Angels, Bacon’s Essays, and Bertrand Rus- 
sell's Portraits From Memory. 

When I showed this reading program of the 
65-year-old Senator DoveLas to my seatmate 
in the Senate, 32-year-old Frank CHURCH, of 
Idaho, we both felt humble and inadequate 
by contrast. CHurcH, youngest citizen to 
sit in the Senate for many years, remarked 
frankly, “I must need a lot more sleep than 
Paul,, because I haven't yet been able to 
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solve satisfactorily the question of when to 
do my reading. I only hope it can be done 
during the 4 months when Congress isn’t in 
session—otherwise I will feel pretty much 
isolated from the books I used to have time 
to read as a lawyer in Boise.” 

Another Member of the Senate who admits 
that a crowded schedule makes much of his 
reading superficial is JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
of Massachusetts, the only Senator ever to 
win a Pulitzer prize for biography. The 
author of the best-selling ‘Profiles in Cour- 
age,” a study of political valor and inde- 
pendence during periods of national hysteria, 
shares with WAyNr Morse the habit of read- 
ing while on the move. Senator KENNEDY 
generally takes along a book when speaking 
engagements require travel by train or plane. 
His current agenda in this respect includes 
Crisis of the Old Order, by Arthur Schlesin- 
ger, Jr.; Road to the White House, by Arthur 
S. Link, and Oliver Cromwell, by John 
Buchan. 

Senator KENNEDY, whose principal com- 
mittee posts are Foreign Relations and Labor, 
tells me that he can give scant time to read- 
ing on governmental matters beyond these 
immediate assignments. “As to the areas 
outside my own committee responsibilities,” 
he adds, “I rely on the judgment of others 
with whom I have an identity of interest 
and in whom I have confidence.” 

This practice, I believe, is far more gen- 
eral than most people realize. Senators, who 
are pressed even to find hours for eating 
and sleeping, tend to restrict their reading 
particularly in the realm of nonfiction—to 
their own specialties. Then like Senator 
KENNEDY, they depend upon trusted col- 
leagues to counsel them in other fields. For 
example, I serve on the two principal nat- 
ural-resource committees, Interior and Pub- 
lic Works. Most of the books on my bedside 
table apply to the realm of timber, water, 
and wildlife. 
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A penchant for following one particular 
vein or ore in reading habits is extremely 
prevalent among southerners. These indi- 
viduals harbor a brooding nostalgia for the 
old South and for the Civil War. Whenever 
I hear such Senators as STROM THuRMOND, of 
South Carolina, or WILLIS RoBERTSON, of Vir- 
ginia, talking about some recent reading, it 
usually applies to a book about the rise and 
fall of the Confederacy. Senator JOHN STEN- 
Nis, of Mississippi, a stern but fair man, is 
one of the most scholarly of southerners. A 
Phi Beta Kappa key dangles from his watch 
chain, and he himself is the author of many 
brilliant and moving speeches on the life of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

“I read slowly,” Senator Srennis said to 
me. “I cannot scan a book like some of 
you young fellows. I have to savor every 
word. Thus, my limited time with books is 
spent with something that really means a lot 
to me. I read all I can about the Civil War, 
even northern viewpoints and prejudices. 
Bruce Catton’s, This Hallowed Ground is the 
latest I have been reading. I have learned 
much from it, despite the fact that I might 
not share Mr. Catton's entire outlook.” 

Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New Mex- 
ico, is an ardent bibliophile specializing in 
western history and folklore. A tall and 
restless man, he piles his home with books 
about Lewis and Clark, Fremont, and John 
Wesley Powell. The reading of other Mem- 
bers of the Senate reflects the locale that 
they represent. Senators GEORGE D. AIKEN 
and RALPH FLANDERS, who carry the colors of 
the Green Mountain State, assure me that 
they read every possible book about Vermont, 
ESTES KEFAUVER and ALBERT Gore both pride 
themselves on their reading about Tennes- 
see, and they can cite book, chapter and 
verse concerning such illustrious Tennessee 
careers as those of Andrew Jackson and Cor- 
dell Hull. Yet every Senator, when he dis- 
cusses his literary propensities, always adds 
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the inevitable qualification—“ time per- 
mitting.” 

One night I sat at a banquet given by the 
Philippine Embassy with WILLIAM A. PUR- 
TELL, the junior Senator from Connecticut. 
I mentioned to him that I was attempting 
to read through the book Water, published 
by the Department of Agriculture, in view of 
the importance of rivers, lakes, and harbors 
to my seacoast State. I also said I had been 
trying to read, in fits and snatches, A History 
of the English-Speaking Peoples—if only to 
worship at the feet of that master of our 
tongue, Sir Winston Churchill. 

“At night when I stay home with Mrs. 
Purtell,” he said, my greatest pleasure is to 
eat a plain home-cooked supper and then to 
read a western or a detective story. My day 
is packed with committee meetings, Senate 
sessions, and conferences with constituents. 
Connecticut is near enough to Washington 
so that my office overfiows with callers from 
home. Following 10 or 12 hours like this, I 
find that I require reading that will relax 
me rather than stimulate.” 

That is the problem of the United States 
Senator. In Oregon my wife and I trudged 
up mountain peaks, played long games of 
golf, and swam in glacier-fed lakes. This did 
not make nearly the inroads on my vitality 
that a single day of political strain does be- 
neath the dome of our country’s Capitol. 
My evenings were available for reading, and 
so was an occasional afternoon. I could keep 
reasonable pace with the new literature, both 
fiction and nonfiction. 

I once would never have imagined that 
the Senators struggling with the terrible 
dilemma of chattel slavery had not read 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which was stirring Ameri- 
cans of that area. Yet, how many of us in 
the Senate today are reading the books that 
move or influence our fellow citizens, as we 
poise on the threshold of the great decisions 
inevitable in this atomic era? 


SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, Jul 24, 1957 
(Legislative day of Monday, July 8, 1957) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. William E. Denham, Jr., minister 
of River Oaks Baptist Church, Houston, 
Tex., offered the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, for a few mo- 
ments we pause to turn our hearts unto 
Thee and to Thy Son, Jesus Christ. 

We thank Thee for this Nation, where 
free men can speak, where selfish men 
can be removed from places of trust, 
where good men can give their lives in a 
shared responsiveness to Thy will. 

Give to these, our national leaders, 
Thy children, the high courage to follow 
Thee. And, when convictions differ most 
obviously, may we remember that this is 
our Father’s world and that each is 
responsible for what happens to his 
brother. 

Cleanse us from our perversity and 
willfulness. Stretch our all-too-limited 
vision. Teach us the breadth of Thy 
divine love. Give to each, in this mo- 
ment of personal quietness, a penetrat- 
ing awareness that Thou art our God 
and that we are Thy children. 

Humbly we petition Thy forgiveness 
and mercy. In Jesus’name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Tuesday, July 23, 
1957, was approved, and its reading was 
dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Tribbe, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on July 11, 1957, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 45. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to sell to the village of Central, 
State of New Mexico, certain lands adminis- 
tered by him, formerly part of the Fort Bay- 
ard Military Reservation, N. Mex.; 

S. 806. An act to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to quitclaim all 
interest of the United States in and to a 
certain parcel of land in Indiana to the board 
of trustees for the Vincennes University, 
Vincennes, Ind.; 

S. 886. An act to provide transportation on 
Canadian vessels between ports in south- 
eastern Alaska, and between Hyder, Alaska, 
and other points in southeastern Alaska or 
the continental United States, either direct- 
ly or via a foreign port, or for any part of 
the transportation; 

S. 937. An act to amend section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; 

S. 1396. An act to amend section 6 of the 
act approved July 10, 1890 (26 Stat. 222), re- 
lating to the admission into the Union of the 


State of Wyoming by providing for the use 
of public lands granted to said State for 
the purpose of construction, reconstruction, 
repair, renovation, furnishing, equipment, or 
other permanent improvement of public 
buildings at the capital of said State; 

S. 1412. An act to amend section 2 (b) of 
the Performance Rating Act of 1950, as 
amended; and 

S. 1806. An act to amend the Sockeye Sal- 
mon Fishery Act of 1947. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
several nominations, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 7665) making appropriations for 
the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other 
purposes; that the House receded from 
its disagreements to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 3 and 11 to the bill, 
and concurred therein. 
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The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 216) expressing the 
gratitude of the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people to Dr. Tom D. Spies, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 216) expressing the gratitude of the 
Congress and the American people to 
Dr. Tom D. Spies, was referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
and the American people hereby express 
their gratitude to Dr. Tom D. Spies for his 
noteworthy medical achievements toward al- 
leviating the sufferings of his fellow men and 
for his outstanding contributions to the 
knowledge of the science of human nutri- 
tion, especially in the field of earlier and 
better methods of diagnosis and treat- 
ment of nutritional deficiency diseases. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In 
accordance with the order entered on 
yesterday, providing a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
with a limitation of 3 minutes on state- 
ments, morning business is now in order. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 8f OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1933, AS 
AMENDED 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 

culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 

legislation to repeal section 8f of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORTS OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Department of Defense, together with 
reports of the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, for the period from July 1 to 
December 31, 1956 (with accompanying re- 
ports); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


RECENT ATTACK ON AMERICAN EMBASSY AT 
'T'AI-PEI, Formosa 

A letter from the Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary for Congressional Relations, Depart- 
ment of State, transmitting a copy of a 
translation of a communication, dated June 
10, 1957, from the Taichung Municipal Coun- 
cil to the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
relating to the recent attack on the Amer- 
ican Embassy at T’ai-pei, Formosa (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


RELOCATION OF NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
For Boys 


A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the relocation of the National 
Training School for Boys, and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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‘cooperative effort of the Federal Government 


REPORT ON CERTAIN MODIFICATIONS MADE IN 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM 
A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 

cation, and Welfare, Washington, D. C., trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, a report on modi- 
fications made in the Tennessee Valley 

Authority retirement system to adjust to old- 

age and survivors insurance coverage (with 

accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

Finance. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

The petition of Philip E. Richards, of New 
Milford, N. J., praying for the enactment of 
the bill (H. R. 52) to provide increases in 
service-connected disability compensation 
and to increase dependency allowances; to 
the Committee on Finance, 


RESOLUTION OF HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF DELAWARE 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague, the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WiLL1AMs], and myself, I 
present, for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
of the 119th General Assembly of Dela- 
ware, which endorses and supports the 
cooperative effort of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Conference of Governors 
to restore to the States their proper 
rights and responsibilities, recognizing 
and endorsing the desire of the people 
of the State of Delaware to make their 
own decisions and resolve their own prob- 
lems whenever possible. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 6 
Resolution endorsing the cooperative pro- 
gram of the Federal Government and the 
conference of governors to define and re- 
store to the States their respective rights 
and responsibilities 

Whereas the President of the United States 
at a recent meeting of the conference of 
governors at Williamsburg, Va., proposed 
the reexamination of the rights and respon- 
sibilities of the various States of these 
United States; and 

Whereas the conference of governors 
unanimously approved the suggested propo- 
sal; and 4 

Whereas the conference of governors has 
created a committee composed of nine Gov- 
ernors of these United States to examine and 
consider (a) those functions which the 
States are ready and willing to assume and 
finance that are now performed or financed 
wholly or in part by the Federal Govern- 
ment; (b) the Federal and State revenue 
adjustments required to enable the States 
to assume such functions and; (c) the iden- 
tification of functions and responsibilities 
likely to require State or Federal attention 
in the future and the recommendation of 
the level of State effort, or Federal effort, or 
both, that will be needed to assure effective 
action: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 119th General Assembly of the State 
of Delaware (the Senate concurring therein), 
That the 119th General Assembly of the 
State of Delaware endorses and supports the 
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and the conference of governors to restore 
to the States their proper rights and respon- 
sibilities, recognizing and endorsing the de- 
sire of the people of the State of Delaware 
to make their own decisions and resolve their 
own problems whenever possible; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Governor of the State 
of Delaware send a copy of this resolution 
to the President of the United States, the 
Honorable Dwight D. Eisenhower, Hon. Wil- 
liam Stratton, chairman of the conference of 
governors, United States Senator J. Allen 
Frear, United States Senator John J. Wil- 
liams, United States Representative Harry G. 
Haskell, Speaker of the United States House 
of Representatives and the President of the 
United States Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a resolution of the House 
of Representatives of the State of Dela- 
ware, identical with the foregoing, which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS OF BOARDS OF SU- 
PERVISORS OF SCHENECTADY 
AND WESTCHESTER COUNTIES, 
N. V. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I submit 
2 resolutions, 1 from the Board of Super- 
visors of Schenectady County, N. Y., 
with reference to the bill which is pend- 
ing for an increase in postal pay, and 1 
from the Board of Supervisors of West- 
chester County, N. V., with respect to the 
investigation for the continuance of op- 
portunities under the GI bill of rights 
and those serving in our Armed Forces, a 
subject which is now being considered 
by a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. I 
ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tions be printed in the Recorp, and ap- 
propirately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were received, appropriately re- 
ferred, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Ordered to lie on the table: 
“RESOLUTION 102, APPROVAL OF FEDERAL LEGIS- 
LATION, SALARIES, Post OFFICE EMPLOYEES 

“Whereas efforts have been made in Con- 
gress for several years to increase the com- 
pensation of post office employees; and 

“Whereas the inadequacy of salaries for 
Federal employees in our post offices has 
been recognized by many Congressional 
leaders as adversely affecting the morale of 
said employees and the efficient operation 
of the Post Office Department: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Schenectady County 
Board of Supervisors approve proposed Fed- 
eral legislation contained in H. R. 2474 and 
S. 27, which would grant to postal em- 
ployees more adequate and increased an- 
nual compensation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Congressman BERNARD W. KEAR- 
NEY, and United States Senators IRVING M. 
Ives and Jacos K. Javits.” 

To the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare: 


“To the Honorable Board of Supervisors of 
the County of Westchester: 

“Whereas the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress, and the President, have enacted 
into law Servicemen’s and Veterans’, Sur- 
vivors’ Benefits Act, Public Law 881, 84th 
Congress, chapter 837, second session, H. R. 
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7089, which took effect on January 1, 1957; 
and 


“Whereas the law is designed to— 

“l. Revise the death-compensation pro- 
gram by providing monthly payments to 
widows partially in relation to military pay, 
slightly increase existing uniform payments 
for orphaned children, and to provide slid- 
ing scale of benefits for dependent parents 
subject to certain annual income limita- 
tions; and 

“2. Extend social-security coverage to 
those in the Armed Forces on a contribu- 
tory basis; and 

“3. Revise the 6-month death gratuity to 
range from a minimum of $800 to a maxi- 
mum of $3,000; and 

“Whereas the new law (Public Law 881) 
eliminates coverage to service personnel un- 
der the Servicemen’s Indemnity Act (the so- 
called $10,000 free insurance); and 

“Whereas the greater percentage of to- 
day’s Armed Forces is composed of those 
young men between 18 and 21 who are not 
married and who have no dependents; and 

“Whereas the so-called liberal program of 
death benefits for dependents of deceased 
servicemen is misleading, since the liberali- 
zation of benefits is an increase in death 
gratuity affording most parents a maximum 
of $800 gratuity pay; and 

“Whereas it is a known fact that approxi- 
mately 98 percent of the young men enter- 
ing service after January 1, 1957, are in an 

age bracket that have not married and have 
not yet attained the status of supporting 
their parents; and 

“Whereas through the years all Govern- 
ment insurance has been proved self-sus- 
taining as proved by a vast reserve and divi- 
dends paid; and 

“Whereas in this area possibly a score of 
parents have lost sons through accidents or 
illness since January 1, 1957, without the 
coverage of some form of insurance; and 

“Whereas to know intimately all the as- 
pects of such cases, with the grief and at- 
tendant financial worries, requires a reevalu- 
ation of this law which is now in effect; 
and 

“Whereas a subcommittee of the United 
States Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee has been holding hearings on a 
peacetime GI bill; and 

“Whereas peacetime servicemen have been 
heard in connection with this proposed legis- 
lation; and 

“Whereas the subcommittee now is ex- 
pected to hold a closed session in the very 
near future to determine whether a GI bill 
for peacetime veterans should be considered 
by the Congress; and 

“Whereas under present law military per- 
sonnel who entered active duty after Jan- 
uary 31, 1955, are not entitled to GI benefits 
such as education: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this board memorialize 
its Members of both the Senate and House 
of Representatives in Washington to take 
the appropriate action to incorporate into 
the study now before the subcommittee of 
the United States Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, on the subject of a pro- 
posed peacetime GI bill, the reinstatement 
of the servicemen’s indemnity insurance, as 
Was available to the Korea veterans and 6- 
month enlistees; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this board make it known 
to our legislators in Washington its approval 
of the study now before the subcommittee of 
the United States Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, on the subject of the 
proposed peacetime GI bill. 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“GEORGE G. ANNUNZIATA, 
“Supervisor, Mount Vernon. 

Norx.— The above resolution was agreed 
to with the following amendment: be it 
further 

Resolved, That by taking this action this 
board is not taking a position in favor or 
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against the reinstatement of such insurance, 
but merely in favor of studying the same.’” 


RESOLUTION OF RAVALLI COUNTY, 
MONT., FISH AND WILDLIFE ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
the sponsor of S. 1176, the wilderness 
bill, I am naturally deeply interested in 
similar measures pending in the House 
of Representatives. 

I have just received a resolution from 
the Ravalli County Fish and Wildlife 
Association in Montana. This resolu- 
tion endorses H. R. 500, Representative 
Saytor’s bill to establish a national 
wilderness system. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE RAVALLI CouNnTY FISH 
AND WILDLIFE ASSOCIATION 

Whereas the Ravalli County Fish and 
Wildlife Association has gone on record in 
support of a National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System; and 

Whereas Ravalli County, Mont., is stra- 
tegically located geographically to be vitally 
affected by such a preservation plan for 
our wilderness areas; and 

Whereas outdoor-minded citizens of Rav- 
alli County, Mont., who make up the mem- 
bership of the above-named organization, are 
especially cognizant of the importance of 
preserving the true wilderness values to be 
found in such primitive areas as the Ana- 
conda-Pintlar and the Selway-Bitterroot; 
and 

Whereas there have already been too many 
inroads made upon such virgin areas due 
to powerful economic pressures; and 

Whereas power now lays in the hands of 
one man to do away with such areas en- 
tirely, opening them to any and all sorts 
of commercial exploitation to the detriment 
of this and future generations; and 

Whereas this is not in the best interests 
of democracy, nor in the preservation of our 
outdoor heritage as found in the wilderness, 
due to the powerful pressures of selfish 
would be exploiters who seek only their own 
immediate gain; and 

Whereas these areas belong to all the peo- 
ple of the United States, open for proper 
use to all the people so that all may have the 
opportunity to escape for a time from the 
deadening “sights, sounds, and smells of 
civilization,” and realizing that such use 
of such areas is becoming more important 
every day and will likely become of even 
greater importance in future years, and be- 
lieving that because of this ownership and 
this importance, the people’s representatives 
in the Congress should have control of the 
destinies of such valued public lands: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Ravalli County Fish 
and Wildlife Association let it be known to 
the Public Lands Subcommitte of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee that 
it heartily endorses H. R. 500 and related 
bills that have to do with the establishment 
of a National Wilderness Preservation Sys- 
tem. 


MAINTENANCE OF SEAWALL IN JEF- 
FERSON COUNTY, TEX.—RESOLU- 
TION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the recent hurricane Audrey spent its 
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main force on the Louisiana coast. Had 
it hit the south coast of Texas, especially 
the southern part of Jefferson County, 
instead of 500 dead, the number cer- 
tainly would have been counted in the 
thousands, perhaps in the tens of thou- 
sands, because the seawall along the 
south part of Jefferson County, built en- 
tirely at the expense of the people of 
Jefferson County, has been weakened by 
the successive deepenings of the Port 
Arthur-Beaumont ship channel, carried 
on by the Federal Government. 

During the 25 years of the deepening 
of the ship channel, the Federal Govern- 
ment has never repaired the seawall, 
which has now fallen into a state of dis- 
repair. The seawall is only a few feet 
above the level of the Gulf of Mexico. 
Should a tidal wave hit that area, such 
as the one which went into Louisiana, the 
number of dead would be appalling. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor, a resolution adopted by the Civil 
Defense Council of Jefferson County, 
Tex., and signed by the county judge of 
Jefferson County and the mayors of all 
the cities of Jefferson County, including 
the mayors of Beaumont and Port 
Arthur. The resolution calls for imme- 
diate relief from the danger in which the 
localities are placed by reason of the 
disrepair of the seawall. I ask, also, that 
the signatures be printed. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion, together with the signatures at- 
tached, was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the citizens of south Jefferson 
County desired and undertook to build a 
seawall during the period 1929 to 1933 for 
the protection of the citizens, their homes 
and industries along the canal waterfront; 
and 

Whereas the rivers and harbors division 
of the Federal Government caused to be 
widened and deepened the channel along 
said seawall on numerous occasions during 
the past 25 years; and 

Whereas said deepening and widening of 
said channel has caused a condition which 
accelerates the erosion effect on the piling 
and earthen seawall installation, thereby 
rendering the seawall practically useless to 
the citizens and their property in the south- 
ern part of Jefferson County; and 

Whereas the governmental body of Port 
Arthur and other governmental officials have 
from time to time requested Federal aid to 
repair and replace the damage caused to 
said seawall by the accelerated erosion effect; 
and 

Whereas the citizens of Jefferson County 
are concerned and alarmed at the condition 
that exists along the Port Arthur-Beaumont 
Canal to the extent that they are requesting 
and demanding that the proper authorities 
take the necessary steps to rebuild, preserve 
and extend the seawall for their protection 
and the protection of the industrial area 
of south Jefferson County; and 

Whereas the fact that the greater portion 
of the industrial area of Jefferson County, 
Tex., including the city of Port Arthur and 
its shipping and industrial districts is lo- 
cated on waterways only a few feet above 
sea level, and the fact that the waves are 
daily eroding the shoreline of said bay and 
destroying valuable properties, and the fact 
that a greater number of Texas people and 
that a greater number of people living in 
the cities of Port Arthur, Lakeview, Griffing 
Park, Pear Ridge and Groves, and a great 
number of visitors from the State of Texas 
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and other States are living on the bay front 
and located in such a manner as to be 
wholly unprotected from the gulf storms 
and the fact that a great number of said 
houses and many boats in the shipping dis- 
trict of Port Arthur were damaged by the 
storms of 1900 and 1915 and the recent 
Audrey hurricane, creating an emergency 
and an imperative public necessity exists 
demanding that the appropriate Federal au- 
thorities take immediate action to repair, 
construct, rebuild and extend the seawall 
that was heretofore built by the taxpayers 
of Jefferson County and the State of Texas: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the county judge of 
Jefferson County, Tex., and the mayors of 
the cities of Beaumont, Port Arthur, Griffing 
Park, Lakeview, Pear Ridge, Nederland, Port 
Neches and the Groves, here assembled for 
the purpose of assisting the citizens of Jef- 
ferson County and the State of Texas, do 
hereby request that the appropriate Fed- 
eral authorities with the rivers and harbors 
Department, Soil Conservation Department, 
and the Federal Civil Administration, jointly 
or severally, take the necessary action to 
protect the citizens of Jefferson County, 
their homes, and the industrial properties 
so vital to our national civil defense at the 
earliest practical date, thereby preventing 
such catastrophe as was experienced by the 
citizens of Cameron Parish, La.; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the appropriate authorities named 
herein, the President of the United States, 
the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson and the 
Honorable Ralph Yarborough, United States 
Senators, the Honorable Jack Brooks, our 
Congressman, and the State Coordinator of 
Civil Defense of the State of Texas, the Hon- 
orable William McGill, 


James A. Kirkland, County Judge of 
Jefferson County, Civil Defense Coun- 
cil, Chairman, Members of Council: 
Jesse P. Gee, Mayor of Beau- 
mont; M. B. Airla, Mayor of Port 
Arthur; Dr. M. S. Hosee, Mayor of 
Nederland; Cecil H. Alstead, Mayor 
of Port Neches; Dail Beach, Jr., Mayor 
of Lakeview; C. B. Draper, Mayor of 
Groves; L. R. Van Devender, Mayor of 
Pear Ridge; Jay C. Rabish, Mayor of 
Griffing Park; Dr. J. R. Venza, Mayor 
Pro Tempore of Beaumont; Preston 
Cissan, Mayor Pro Tempore of Neder- 
land; A. B. Waldron, Mayor Pro Tem- 
pore of Lakeview; E. R. McAdams, 
Mayor Pro Tempore of Groves; R. D. 
W. Hebert, Mayor of Pear Ridge. 


PREVENTION OF INFLATION—RES- 
OLUTION BY SIOUX CITY CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
on July 2, 1957, the Board of Directors 
of the Sioux City, Iowa, Chamber of 
Commerce adopted a resolution com- 
mending President Eisenhower for his 
request that management and labor ex- 
ercise .estraint to avoid activities which 
would lead to inflation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 5 

Be it resolved by the Board of Directors of 
the Sioux City Chamber of Commerce, That 
President Eisenhower be, and is hereby com- 
mended for his request that both manage- 
ment and labor employ statesmanship and 
exercise restraint to keep wage increases in 
line with increases in individual productive 
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efficiency, and thus avoid cost increases 
which result in price increases and create 
inflation; and be it further 

Resolved, That strong educational efforts 
be endorsed and activated to bring about a 
general popular understanding of the cause 
of inflation and its remedy. 

Attest: J. W. CORBETT, 

Executive Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1168. A bill to amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934, as amended (Rept. 
No. 700). 

By Mr. SMATHERS, from the Committce 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

S. 1385. A bill to amend section 11 of the 
Clayton Antitrust Act to extend the author- 
ity of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
thereunder to contract carriers subject to the 
Interstate Commerce Act (Rept. No. 702). 

By Mr. SMATHERS, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments: 

S. 1384. A bill to revise the definition of 
contract carrier by motor vehicle as set forth 
in section 203 (a) (15) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
703). 

By Mr. BRICKER, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, without 
amendment: 

S. 375. A bill to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to provide for filing of documents 
evidencing the lease, mortgage, conditional 
sale, or bailment of motor vehicles sold to or 
owned by certain carriers subject to such 
act (Rept. No. 701). 


UNFAIR PRACTICES IN THE MEAT- 
PACKING INDUSTRY—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE (REPT. NO. 1704) 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I submit a report on unfair prac- 
tices in the meatpacking industry. The 
report is to accompany the bill (S. 1356) 
to amend the antitrust laws by vesting 
in the Federal Trade Commission juris- 
diction to prevent monopolistic acts or 
practices and other unlawful restraints 
in commerce by certain persons en- 
gaged in commerce in meat and meat 
products, and for other purposes, which 
was reported by me on July 18, 1957. I 
ask unanimous consent that the report 
of the majority, together with the mi- 
nority views may be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the report will be printed 
as requested by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 2620. A bill for the relief of Marcelino 
Uriarte-Cearreta; and 

S. 2621. A bill for the relief of Olive V. 
Rabiniaux and her two minor children, 
Annette Marcella Rabiniaux and Rochelle 
Jean Rabiniaux; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


By Mr. MONRONEY: 

S. 2622. A bill to assist the several States 
in providing scholarships to enable high- 
school graduates of Indian blood to pursue 
their education at colleges and universities; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

By Mr. IVES (for himself and Mr. 
JAVITS) : 

S. 2623. A bill to provide for an official 
residence for the Vice President of the United 
States, to increase certain allowances of 
and provide more adequate office space for 
such official, and for other purposes; to the 


~ Committee on Public Works. 


By Mr. POTTER 

S. 2624. A bill to designate the Grass River 
lock in the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway as the Wiley-Don- 
dero lock; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2625. A bill for the relief of Carol Jean 
Pust (Ai Ja Kim); 

S. 2626. A bill for the relief of Lynn Eleanor 
Chapman (Lee Myung Ja); and 

S. 2627. A bill for the relief of Joe Allen 
Hunter (Kim Seung Man); and 

S. 2628. A bill for the relief of Gwendolyn 
J. Johnson (Soon Keum Eum); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 

S. 2629. A bill for the relief of John J. 

Spriggs; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SALTONSTALL;: 

S. 2630. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment, and to provide certain 
services to the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America, and to permit use of cer- 
tain lands of the Air Force Academy for use 
at the Girl Scout Senior Roundup Encamp- 
ment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (by request): 

S. 2631. A bill to amend section 507 and 
subsection 602 (a) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 2632. A bill for the relief of Ioanna 
Nterlis, Panagiotis Nterlis, and Andreas Nter- 
lis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IVES (for himself and Mr. 
JAVITS) : E 

S. J. Res. 127. Joint resolution creating a 
commission to assist in the celebration of 
the 350th anniversary of the exploration of 
the Hudson River; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUTLER (for himself and Mr. 
BEALL) : 

S. J. Res. 128. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to designate September 7 of 
each year as National Constellation Day; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HARLAND D. CONKEY—REFERENCE 
OF BILL TO COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. CARLSON submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 170), which was 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 1256) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of Harland D. Conkey” 
now pending in the Senate, together with 
all the accompanying papers, is hereby re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims; and the court 
shall proceed with the same in accordance 
with the provisions of sections 1492 and 2509 
of title 28 of the United States Code and 
report to the Senate, at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, giving such findings of fact and 
conclusions thereon as shall be sufficient to 
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inform the Congress ot the nature and char- 
acter of the demand as a claim, legal or equi- 
table, against the United States and the 
amount, if any, legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimant. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND _ ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT, 1949 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services, I introduce, for appropri- 
ate reference, a bill to amend section 507 
and subsection 602 (a) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949. The objective of this bill is 
to bring the administration of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library under the 
general provisions of the Presidential Li- 
braries Act approved by the 84th Con- 
gress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter addressed to the President of the 
Senate and referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations, with the at- 
tached justification for the proposed leg- 
8 be printed in the Recor» at this 
point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letter and justification will be printed in 

the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2631) to amend section 
507 and subsection 602 (a) of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, introduced 
by Mr. HUMPHREY, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

The letter and justification presented 
by Mr. Humpurey are as follows: 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 


July 15, 1957. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. PRESDENT: There is for- 
warded herewith draft of proposed legisla- 
tion “To amend section 507 and subsection 
602 (a) of the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amended,” 
together with a sectional analysis thereof 
and a supplemental statement of justifica- 
tion. 

This proposed legislation would amend 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, by permit- 
ting the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library to be 
operated under the terms of the general 
Presidential Libraries Act. This would en- 
able the Administrator to accomplish the 
following desired results: 

(1) Abolish the board of trustees of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. 

(2) Establish the Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Fund as a separate account within 
the National Archives Trust Fund (as pro- 
vided for such funds in the general Presi- 
dential Libraries Act). 

(3) Eliminate the present limitations on 
the purposes for which the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt trust funds may be used. 

(4) Eliminate the 25-cent ceiling on ad- 
mission fees. 

(5) Give statutory recognition to the val- 
idity of restrictions placed by donors on the 
use of papers accepted for deposit. 

The enactment of the proposed legislation 
is strongly recommended. It would not re- 
quire the expenditure of any additional Fed- 
eral funds. 

Each member of the board of trustees of 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library has advised 
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by letter that he is in accord with the pro- 
visions of this proposed legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report to the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 


FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, 
Administrator. 
JUSTIFICATION 


The benefits derived from the operation of 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library under the 
terms of the general Presidential Libraries 
Act are deemed of sufficient importance to 
justify the enactment of the proposed legis- 
lative amendment on the basis of clarifying 
the effect of the amendment to the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949; as amended, “To provide for the accept- 
ance and maintenance of presidential librar- 
ies, and for other purposes” (69 Stat. 695), 
on the legislation To provide for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Library, and for other purposes” 
(53 Stat. 1062). 

In addition to the general interpretation 
of these statutes, it appears that the follow- 
ing specific facts exist which makes it neces- 
sary that the proposed amendment be adop- 
ted so that the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
may be operated under the terms of the 
general Presidential Libraries Act: 

1. It seems that the Archivist is still bound 
by the language of the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Library Joint Resolution (53 Stat. 1062) 
„to charge and collect, under regula- 
tions prescribed by him, a fee not in excess 
of 25 cents per person for the privilege of 
visiting and viewing the exhibit rooms or 
museum portion of the said Library; * * *” 
The procedure set out in the amendment to 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 “* * * to charge and 
collect reasonable fees” does not apply to 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. (See 
House report to accompany H. J. Res. 330, 
Rept. No. 998, June 29, 1955, S. Rept. No. 
1189, 84th Cong., Ist sess., July 28, 1955, and 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, vol. 101, pt. 8. pp. 
9935-9938.) The amendment would elimi- 
nate this limitation and give the Archivist 
authority to charge and collect a reasonable 
fee for the privilege of visiting and viewing 
the exhibit rooms of the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Library. 

2. Under the language of the Roosevelt 
Library Joint Resolution, the library's trust 
fund is limited in scope as to the use of the 
income, whereas under the amendment to 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 no such limitation ap- 
plies in connection with the use of such 
trust funds. This amendment would put 
both trust funds under the latter act to 
be administered in accordance with the 
terms of that act. 

3. Under the terms of the Roosevelt Li- 
brary joint resolution a Board of Trustees 
was established to accept and administer 
gifts as trust funds for the Roosevelt Li- 
brary, while under the subsequent act, “the 
proceeds of any such gifts or bequests, to- 
gether with the proceeds from any fees or 
from any sales of historical materials, copies 
or reproductions thereof, catalogs, or other 
items, having to do with any presidential 
archival depository, shall be paid into the 
National Archives trust fund provided for 
in section 5 of the act of July 9, 1941, to be 
held, administered, and expended under the 
provisions of such section for the benefit and 
in the interest of the presidential archival 
depository in connection with which they 
were received, including such administra- 
tive and custodial expenses thereof as the Ad- 
ministrator may determine.” It therefore 
appears that this language is broad enough 
to include the gifts and bequests received 
for the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library and 
the Board of Trustees of this library should 
be abolished. 
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There are also other restrictions contained 
in the later act (69 Stat. 695) which appears 
to be applicable to the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Library operations, which would be clarified 
by this amendment. 

At the time that the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
joint resolution (53 Stat. 1062) was passed 
in 1939, the National Archives of the United 
States operated as an independent establish- 
ment. Upon the enactment of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 377), the National Archives 
Establishment, its functions, records, prop- 
erty, personnel, obligations, and commit- 
ments were transferred to the General Serv- 
ices Administration. Thus, the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library became a part of the GSA 
prior to the amendment of such act “to pro- 
vide for the acceptance and maintenance of 
presidential libraries, and for other pur- 
poses” (69 Stat. 695); and certain functions 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library were 
being administered by GSA in accordance 
with the terms of the joint resolution but 
within the general framework of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949. 

It would appear, therefore, that while it 
would be eminently suitable and far more 
practical to have all presidential libraries 
fall within the provisions of the later act, 
which is broader in scope and designed to 
cover presidential libraries of former, pres- 
ent, and future Presidents, these considera- 
tions unfortunately are not controlling. 

It is a well-settled principle of law that 
when two or more statutes relate to the same 
subject, effect is to be given to the provi- 
sions of each act whenever such construction 
is reasonably possible. The doctrine of part 
materia undoubtedly applies to the problems 
under discussion. Crawford on Statutory 
Construction states at page 435: 

“In the preceding section, we have stated 
that the resort to statutes in pari materia 
can be justified on the ground that it may 
be assumed that all statutes which relate to 
the same subject matter were enacted in 
accord with the same general legislative pol- 
icy, and that together they constitute a har- 
monious or uniform system of law. And it is 
obvious that only by construing every stat- 
ute treating the same subject matter together 
is it possible to maintain this harmony. Un- 
less every statute relating to the same subject 
is taken to constitute collectively one sys- 
tem, or construed as constituting one general 
statute or law, a uniform system would be 
impossible and hopeless inconsistencies 
would exist, and it would be impossible for 
one to know what the law was under a given 
set of circumstances.” 

The Federal court expressed its opinion on 
this matter In U. S. v. Mullendare (35 F. 2d 
78) by stating: 

“All other sections od the act of April 18, 
1912, are supplementary to the act of June 
28, and the two acts must be read together, 
retaining all of each in full vigor unless there 
be parts of the earlier act in irreconcilable 
conflict with the later, when the earlier 
must to that extent yive way to the later. 
There is not to be found in the act of April 
18 an express repeal of the exemption of 
the homestead from alienation and taxa- 
tion, or any reference to paragraph 4 of 
section 2 of the act of June 28; so if there 
be a repeal of that paragraph it is by im- 
plication only and repeals by implication are 
not favored. 

“If both acts can, by any reasonable con- 
struction, be construed together, both will 
be sustained. Two statutes are not repug- 
nant to each other unless they relate to the 
same subject. Furthermore, it is necessary 
to the implication of a repeal that the ob- 
jects of the two statutes be the same. If 
they are not, both statutes will stand, 
although they may refer to the same subject” 
(36 Cyc, pp. 1076, 1077). 

“See McCool v. Smith (1 Black, 459, 17 
L. Ed. 218); United States v. Healey (160 
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U. S. 136, 16 S. Ct. 247, 40 L. Ed. 369); Cope v. 
Cope (137 U. S. 682, 11 S. Ct. 222, 34, L. Ed. 
882; Frost v. Wenie (157 U. S. 46, 15 S. Ct. 
532, 39 L. Ed 614); Washington v. Miller (235 
U. S. 422, 35 S. Ct. 119, 59 L. Ed. 295) .” 

An examination of the joint resolution 
and act in question does not appear to reveal 
an irreconcilable conflict. It does not ap- 
pear to be impossible to place each and every 
provision of both joint resolution and act 
in effect. It is true that there are differ- 
ences in certain of their provisions, as 
pointed out above, but it is believed that 
these do not constitute an absolute conflict. 

Granted that the language in the joint 
resolution and act under consideration dif- 
fers in certain respects, it will be necessary 
to look to the legislative intent with respect 
to them. The legislative history of Public 
Law 373, 84th Congress (69 Stat. 695) clearly 
shows that the Members of Congress not only 
knew of the prior joint resolution (53 Stat. 
1062) which established the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library, but it was discussed on 
the floor of the House of Representatives on 
July 5, 1955, to the following effect: 

“On the basis of operation of the Roosevelt 
Library at Hyde Park, the cost is estimated 
at approximately $150,000 a year for each 
library with offsetting revenues of approxi- 
mately $50,000 leaving a net prospective op- 
erating cost of around $100,000. If, during 
the next century, we acquire another 12 or 
15 of these libraries, the total cost might be 
around $1%4 million a year. I would like 
to point out, however, that these libraries are 
built through private contributions. They 
house extensive collections reflecting upon 
the activities of the administrations of the 
Presidents. It is highly possible that if 
they are not centralized in areas chosen by 
the President, and the friends of past Presi- 
dents, some of the important material might 
not be made available to the United States. 

“We have a library in New York of a former 
President. I understand there is one or will 
be one down at Independence, Mo., of an- 
other former President. Certainly when the 
present occupant of the White House moves 
out we will have a library with papers some- 
Where, and so on.” 

Not only were these specific references 
made to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, 
but discussion took place and a letter di- 
rected to GSA inquiring whether the gen- 
eral libraries bill (69 Stat. 695) was 
broad enough to include the papers of 
former President Hoover, which were at that 
time located at Stanford University. This 
would indicate that the lawmakers care- 
fully considered all known collections of 
papers of former Presidents as well as the 
legislation which created the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library. If it had been the in- 
tent of the Congress to have had the gen- 
eral. Presidential Libraries Act repeal or 
modify to any extent the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Library joint resolution, it would seem 
that such action would have been taken at 
that time. 

In view of the legislative history of this 
joint resolution and act and controlling legal 
decisions, it appears the General Services 
Administration will have to continue to ad- 
minister both this joint resolution and act 
(53 Stat. 1062 and 69 Stat. 695) according to 
the letter of the law as expressed in each 
unless there should be a judicial finding to 
the contrary or by the enactment of this 
legislative amendment which seems to 
modify the present law at this time and 
permit the operation of the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Library under the terms of the 
general Presidential Libraries Act. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment which I intend to 
propose to H. R. 6127, and I ask that it 
be printed and lie on the table. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to speak extensively on the 
amendment I have just sent to the 
desk—but I should like to give a brief 
explanation of it. 

The amendment seeks to implement 
section 2 of the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution. I think it should be an 
integral part of any bill designed to pro- 
tect the right to vote. 

Those on either side of the issue be- 
fore us, who recognize that the right to 
vote exists, should find no difficulty in 
supporting my amendment. 

As my colleagues know, section 2 of 
the 14th amendment provides that any 
State which denies or abridges the right 
of any of its citizens to vote, shall have 
its representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives reduced proportionately. 

This section never has been followed 
up effectively by legislation, as the last 
section of the 14th amendment provides. 
My proposed amendment, I believe, 
would do so. 

It would establish a Joint Committee 
on Congressional Representation which 
would meet following each biennial elec- 
tion for Representatives. 

By May 1 of the year following such 
election the joint committee would re- 
port to the Congress whether any State 
has violated section 2 of the 14th amend- 
ment. 

Further, it would calculate by how 
much the number of Representatives 
should be reduced for any State found 
to be in violation. 

Congress, then, in a period of time 
specified by the proposed amendment 
would have an opportunity to disapprove 
the findings of the joint committee 
through a concurrent resolution. 


In the absence of such disapproval, the . 


reduction in the number of Representa- 
tives of any State found violating the 
14th amendment would become effective 
in the following Congress. The reduc- 
tion would apply only to that Congress. 

My amendment is clearly designed, of 
course, to punish a State which violates 
the rights to vote of any of its citizens. 

But it proposes to effect this punish- 
ment without the use of bayonets, tanks, 
or other articles of warfare of which the 
opponents of H. R. 6127 appear to be in 
such fear. 

My proposal, Mr. President, simply 
seeks to carry out the written intent of 
the 14th amendment to the Constitution. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
planation and summary of the proposed 
amendments may be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the expla- 
nation and summary were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
EXPLANATION AND SUMMARY OF AMENDMENTS 

To Be PROPOSED TO THE PENDING CIVIL 

RicuHTs BILL H. R. 6127 

Section 2, of the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution provides for the apportionment 
of Representatives. It further provides that 
any State’s representation be proportionately 
reduced if such State has denied or abridged 
the right of any of its citizens to vote. The 
purpose of these proposed amendments to 
H. R. 6127 is to implement the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution, 
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SUMMARY BY SECTION 


Section 141: Establishes a Joint Committee 
on Congressional Representation, to be com- 
posed of nine Members of the Senate and nine 
Members of the House. No more than five 
members of the committee from each House 
to be members of the same political party. 

Section 142: Authorizes and directs the 
joint committee by May 1 following each 
biennial Congressional election to determine 
whether any State has denied or abridged 
the rights of its inhabitants to vote in the 
preceding election. The joint committee 
would calculate, in the manner prescribed 
in section 2 of the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution and in section 22 of the Revised 
Statutes, the number, if any, by which the 
representation of each State should be re- 
duced. The findings would be reported to 
the Congress, with a full explanation of the 
facts on which the findings were made. Any 
reduction would affect the Congress com- 
mencing after the date of the joint commit- 
tee statement. 

Section 143: Provides that the findings of 
the joint committee concerning the reduc- 
tion of representation would go into effect 
30 days after the submission to Congress, 
unless before the expiration of the 30 days, 
Congress passes a concurrent resolution ex- 
pressly disapproving the findings of the joint 
committee. 

Section 144: Establishes rules of procedure 
should a resolution of disapproval be intro- 
duced, including discharge of the committee 
to which the resolution has been referred 
and rules of debate on the resolution. 

Section 145: Provides for the filling of 
vacancies on the joint committee and for 
the internal organization of such committee. 

Section 146: Establishes the powers of the 
joint committee in holding investigations, 
hearings, and issuing subpenas. 

Section 147: Provides that any statement 
submitted to the Congress by the joint com- 
mittee under section 142 must be approved 
by a majority of the joint committee's au- 
thorized membership. 

Section 148: Provides for the expenses of 
the joint committee. 

Section 149: Provides for clerical and other 
staff assistance for the joint committee. 

Section 150: Sets forth that any reduction 
in representation called for in the statement 
of the joint committee and not disapproved 
by Congress becomes effective in the 87th 
Congress and each succeeding Congress; but 
the reduction would be effective only for the 
Congress for which the statement was sub- 
mitted. In no case would a State’s repre- 
sentation be reduced below one. 

Section 2 of the 14th amendment: Repre- 
sentatives shall be apportioned among the 
several States according to their respective 
numbers, counting the whole number of 
persons in each State, excluding Indians not 
taxed. But when the right to vote at any 
election for the choice of electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
Representatives in Congress, the executive 
and judicial officers of a State, or the mem- 
bers of the legislature thereof, is denied to 
any of the. . inhabitants of such State, 
being 21 years of age, and citizens of the 
United States, or in any way abridged, ex- 
cept for participation in rebellion, or other 
crime, the basis of representation therein 
shall be reduced in the proportion which the 
number of such... citizens shall bear 
to the whole number of... citizens 21 
years of age in such State. 

Section 22 of Revised Statutes (act of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1872, ch. 11; 2 U. S. C. 6): Should 
any State deny or abridge the right of any 
of the... inhabitants thereof, being 21 
years of age, and citizens of the United 
States, to vote at any election named in the 
amendment to the Constitution, article 14, 
section 2, except for participation in the 
rebellion or other crime, the number of 
Representatives apportioned to such State 
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shall be reduced in the proportion which the 
number of such . . citizens shall have to 
the whole number of ... citizens 21 years 
of age in each State. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, AR- 
TICLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

Memorandum on the need for an ade- 
quate water-development program for Texas, 
prepared by him and addressed to the Chief 
of the Corps of Army Engineers and the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

Statement by him commemorating 110th 
anniversary of arrival of Mormon pioneers in 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake. 


PART III OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
part III of the civil-rights bill, the Sen- 
ate stands at a crossroads... 

One path leads to interesting—and 
lengthy—oratory. The other path, in my 
opinion, can lead to a meaningful con- 
clusion. 

I do not pretend to be a legal expert. 
But I have studied carefully the debate 
on part III. It has been thorough and 
exhaustive. 

No one denies that the powers enu- 
merated in part III are broad and sweep- 
ing. The best that can be said for the 
language is that the President would not 
use those powers. 

This strikes me as a novel theory of 
legislation. It assumes that the Con- 
gress can pass anything it pleases and 
that the President, through inaction, will 
save the Congress from its own folly. 

In this connection, I stress the word 
“anything.” That is precisely the na- 
ture of part III. Standing by itself, it 
could well be entitled “A Bill To Do 
Something, and for Other Purposes.” 

Unfortunately, it arms the Attorney 
General with strong power to “do some- 
thing.” And it does not give him any 
legislative mandate as to the point where 
he should stop doing it. 

Mr. President, I am not a lawyer, but 
T have some idea of our history. I also 
have some idea of the basic concepts of 
fairness and justice. 

It seems to me there should be clear 
safeguards around any law which places 
a citizen in jeopardy of fines and jail 
sentences. The most important safe- 
guard is clear knowledge of the nature 
of the crime. 

Every citizen of sound mind knows 
that murder, arson, theft, rape, bur- 
glary, and such acts are crimes. He 
knows that if he commits them, he will 
stand trial before a jury of his peers. 
He knows that if he is found guilty, he 
will pay the penalty. And the penalty 
is clearly specified in the law. 

In part III, the penalty is not speci- 
fied by the law. The citizen is denied 
the right to a trial by a jury of his peers. 

But citizens will stand trial if this 
Measure is passed. And the finest and 
most highly trained legal minds of the 
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Senate cannot agree on the nature of 
the crime for which citizens will then be 
placed in jeopardy. 

Mr. President, if Senators and skilled 
jurists cannot agree on the nature of 
this proposed law, what will be the 
plight of the average citizen? He can 
only hope that the courts—over the 
years—will set up boundaries and limita- 
tions. In other words, Congress will 
have abdicated its obligations to the 
courts. 

It is difficult for me to conceive of 
part III as being related to any right 
civil or otherwise. It is simply a resur- 
rection of a reconstruction statute. It 
can reopen old wounds, but it cannot 
heal them. 

I think of rights in terms of ad- 
vancing the legitimate desires of indi- 
vidual human beings to advance them- 
selves. The best way to secure such 
right is to strengthen the ability of 
citizens to participate, through their 
vote, in their own Government. 

It seems to me the choice is clear. We 
can return to reconstruction and can 
refight battles that are over and done. 
Or we can try to meet the problems of 
the present day in a spirit of reason, with 
a minimum of emotion, and with a 
maximum of respect for both law and 
principle. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, with the Senate about to vote on 
the pending Anderson-Aiken-Case of 
South Dakota amendment, which would 
strike part III from the civil rights bill, 
I should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an editorial entitled “The 
Senate’s Moderation,” published in this 
morning’s Washington Post. 

I am particularly impressed by their 
statement that— 

There is wide recognition of the need to 
move cautiously in this delicate field of 
human relations. So much depends upon 
the maintenance of good or at least toler- 
able relations between the groups most 
affected by this legislation that modera- 
tion, conciliation and gradual reform of 
outmoded concepts are more promising than 
resort to force or any sort of drastic action. 


The Post further emphasized that— 

The Senate's moderation should not, how- 
ever, become an excuse for weakening of 
the vitals of the bill. If part III is to go out, 
Congress has the greater obligation to see 
that the right to vote is fully protected and 
that this measure shall become the first of 
a series of steps to make the rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution meaningful to all 
groups of citizens. 


I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text. of the editorial be printed, at this 
point in the body of the Recorp, as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue SENATE’S MODERATION 

Senator SALTONSTALL may have adminis- 
tered the coup de to part III of the 
civil-rights bill on which the Senate will 
vote today. In a brief speech on Monday 
the Senator from Massachusetts announced 
that he would vote against part III because 
he believed that, in the end, it might oper- 
ate to weaken rather than strengthen the 
civil rights of an individual. His fear was 
based on the belief that suits by the Attor- 
ney General of the United States to enforce 
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a large variety of constitutional rights might 
have the effect of weakening home rule or 
government close to the people. Many 
other Senators appear to share this appre- 
hension as indicated by the sharp defeat of 
the Bricker and Cooper amendments yester- 
day. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL’s argument did not ex- 
tend to that part of the bill which would 
authorize the Attorney General to protect 
yoting rights by instituting civil suits and 
seeking court injunctions, The right to 
vote, he contended, is basic. If this right 
is respected or enforced, people will be able 
to express their will at the polls and thus 
effect many reforms which could not be 
otherwise obtained. The Senate is clearly 
in a mood to test what can be done through 
wider voting rights before venturing further 
with the experiment of Federal enforcement 
through civil suits. 

This newspaper had hoped that the Sen- 
ate would eliminate the enforcement of de- 
segregation in the schools from part III and 
let the remainder stand. We still hope that 
an acceptable compromise can be voted into 
the bill if part III as a whole is stricken out. 
Nevertheless, we recognize the protection of 
voting rights as the heart of the measure. 
The foremost imperative is to enact this 
portion of the bill unimpaired. 

One other factor in the mood of the Senate 
appears to have been a feeling that, as the 
bill would create a commission to study the 
next steps to be taken in the sphere of civil 
rights, Congress should await its report 
before assigning new general enforcement 
powers to the Attorney General. This will 
be a disappointment for those whose rights 
are now being disregarded. Yet there is 
wide recognition of the need to move 
cautiously in this delicate field of human 
relations. So much depends upon the main- 
tenance of good or at least tolerable rela- 
tions between the groups most affected by 
this legislation that moderation, concilia- 
tion, and gradual reform of outmoded con- 
cepts are more promising than resort to force 
or any sort of drastic action. 

The Senate’s moderation should not, how- 
ever, become an excuse for weakening of the 
vitals of the bill. If part III is to go out, 
Congress has the greater obligation to see 
that the right to vote is fully protected and 
that this measure shall become the first of 
a series of steps to make the rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution meaningful to all 
groups of citizens, 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I shall vote 
in favor of the Anderson-Aiken amend- 
ment. I shall do so because part III of 
the bill violates every single principle 
which the proponents of the bill have 
asserted should govern legislation in this 
highly charged emotional area. 

In the course of the debate, we have 
been repeatedly told by the supporters 
of this proposed legislation that the so- 
lution to the civil-rights issue does not 
lie in the criminal law, but must rest on 
a process of mediation, conciliation, 
technical assistance, and the use of in- 
junctive procedures as a last resort. So 
far as I have been able to learn, the bill 
has none of these essential character- 
istics. 

Nothing in part III, or in any other 
part of the bill, provides for a process 
of mediation, conciliation, and technical 
assistance. Part III provides for only 
one thing—the use of the injunctive 
process. It does so, moreover, not as a 
measure of last resort, but as a primary 
measure of first instance. 

Part III as it stands is a most radical 
departure from the concept of tradi- 
tional equity—a departure which per- 
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verts the purpose of equity, and may 
lead to the destruction of this most val- 
uable adjunct of our legal system. This 
possibility is no hobgoblin of a feverish 
imagination. The history of equity in 
our own country establishes that when 
equity departs from its traditional role, 
the end result is the deprivation of the 
courts of their equity powers. 

Equitable remedies have been, and for 
the most part still are, extraordinary 
remedies to serve as ameliatory devices 
against the rigid harshnesses of other 
legal processes. In recognition of its 
extraordinary character, equity has laid 
down certain basic conditions precedent 
to the exercise of its power. It will act 
only if its failure to act will result in ir- 
reparable injury. It will act only if no 
other remedy is available atlaw. It will 
act only if administrative processes have 
been wholly exhausted. So long as these 
safeguards have been steadfastly ad- 
hered to by courts of equity, the people 
have felt safe in allowing a single judge 
to exercise these extraordinary powers. 

Part III discards each and every one 
of these essential safeguards. It en- 
trusts without limitation the vast powers 
of the court of equity to the unfettered 
discretion of a single judge. The ma- 
chinery to bring about the exercise of 
such unfettered power is to be nothing 
less than the full force and power of the 
Government of the United States. 

Under such circumstances it is an idle 
gesture for the proponents of part III to 
continue to insist that the use of injunc- 
tive relief is less severe than is the use 
of the criminal process. In the criminal 
processes, the powerful Government 
must pass two hurdles before punish- 
ment can be imposed. It must first con- 
vince from 12 to 23 grand jurors that 
there is a case against the accused. It 
must then convince a judge and 12 jur- 
ors beyond a reasonable doubt of the 
guilt of the accused. In equity only one 
man stands between the full force and 
power of the Government and the ac- 
cused. This is too much power to be 
entrusted to any one man. I cannot and 
will not vote to give such power to any 
single individual, no matter how wise, 
learned, and understanding he may be. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, first 
let me say I enjoyed very much the re- 
marks of my colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. I wish to 
say a few words along the same lines, 
that is, with reference to part III. 

I have followed the debate on the An- 
derson-Aiken amendment with a great 
deal of interest. Yet the more I have 
listened and read, the more I have been 
mystified. No two Senators who have 
spoken on the subject have been able to 
agree on the meaning of part III and the 
scope and coverage of section 1985 of 
title 42. Even more, no single proponent 
of part III has been able to tell us what 
the enactment of this part would ac- 
complish. 

Out of the entire discussion, only one 
fact stands out clearly. Part III would 
provide a new method of enforcing sub- 
stantive legislation long on the statute 
books. Let no one has the slightest con- 
ception of the meaning of the substan- 
tive legislation which the new remedy 
would enforce. 
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I have been more than a little in- 
trigued by the inability of my colleagues 
to find substance in the substantive. leg- 
islation embodied in section 1985. Ihave, 
therefore, attempted to ascertain for 
myself the meaning of section 1985. I 
must confess that I have been no more 
successful than my colleagues. 

However, I have found that neither 
my colleagues nor I are alone in our in- 
ability to grasp the meaning of section 
1985. My researches disclose that al- 
though 86 years have elapsed since sec- 
tion 1985 became law, to this day the Su- 
preme Court has never defined its scope 
or delimited the area of its effectiveness. 
The Court has told us only one thing 
that section 1985 raises grave problems 
of . law of the first magni- 
tude. 

In 1951, in one of the few cases in 
which the provisions of section 1985 have 
been invoked—Collins v. Hardyman (341 
U. S., 651) — the Supreme Court, speak- 
ing through Mr. Justice Jackson, made 
the following observation: 

It is apparent that if this complaint meets 
the requirements of this act, it raises con- 
stitutional problems of the first magnitude 
that, in the light of history are not without 
difficulty. These would include issues as to 
Congressional power under and apart from 
the 14th amendment, the reserved power of 
the States, the content of rights derived 
from national as distinguished from State 
citizenship, and the question of separability 
of the act in its application to those two 
classes of rights. The latter question was 
long ago decided adversely to the plaintiffs. 
Baldwin v. Franks (120 U. 8. 678). Before 
we embark upon such a constitutional in- 
quiry, it is necessary to satisfy ourselves that 
the attempt to allege a cause of action within 
the purview of the statute has been success- 
ful. 


In view of this serious warning from 
the Supreme Court that section 1985 
poses grave constitutional issues and 
that, if sustainable at all, its provisions 
may have to be most narrowly limited 
to bring it within constitutional limits, it 
makes no sense to use this section as the 
basis for new legislation. It will not be 
an act of wise and responsible legislative 
statemanship to adopt a new method of 
enforcing a statute, when no one can 
tell us or even predict just what this 
new method of enforcement is to enforce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Alabama has 
expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 20 
seconds more. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Iam certain of one 
thing. If part III shall be enacted, 
neither the Members of Congress, nor 
the members of the executive branch, nor 
the people of this country will have the 
slightest idea of what this action will 
mean until the Supreme Court com- 
mences to tell us through a multitude of 
decisions some years hence. To enact 
this part of the bill would be in fact to 
turn over our legislative responsibility 
to the courts. I, for one, will not be a 
party to such action. Ido not intend to 
buy a pig in the poke. I shall vote in 
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cass of the Anderson-Aiken amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, any 
legislation designed for partisan advan- 
tage or motivated by political considera- 
tions is, by its very premise, bad legisla- 
tion. For that, if for no other reason, 
the measure presently before this body, 
H. R. 6127, is unworthy of consideration 
by men sworn to uphold and protect the 
constitutional rights of all citizens. 

The civil rights of the American 
people are guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights, and apply 
equally to all American citizens, native 
or naturalized. Their enjoyment is not 
dependent upon race, color, religion, na- 
tional origin, or any other factor except 
citizenship. 

These rights are firmly imbedded in 
the Constitution. 

They have been implemented by many 
acts of Congress. 

They are guaranteed by laws and Con- 
stitutions of the respective 48 States. 

They have been and are diligently pro- 
tected by our Federal and State courts. 

Part III of H. R. 6127 would change 
all of that. It would resurrect the force 
bills enacted in the heat of the passions 
which flamed as an aftermath of the War 
Between the States, and, in addition, 
would write into them the authority for 
the Attorney General of the United 
States to enforce their vague and general 
terms through injunctive proceedings 
filed in Federal courts in behalf of any 
citizen, with or without his consent. 

This would have the effect of changing 
our form of government from one under 
which rights are inalienable with the 
individual to one under which rights are 
arbitrarily determined by the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

The result would be to make of the 
Attorney General the de facto legal 
guardian of 170 million Americans. 

Mr. President, if we are to change our 
form of government and reverse the 
guaranties of our Constitution and laws, 
why are we limiting our action only to 
the field of civil rights? 

If we are to transfer into the hands of 
an appointive official the authority to 
represent private litigants at the expense 
of the taxpayers in one field, why should 
we not also authorize him to represent 
individuals in all matters of tort, debt, 
realty, and other areas of human con- 
cern which are equally important? 

History proves that, when govern- 
ments and their officials become the cus- 
todians of the rights of the poeple, indi- 
vidual liberty has perished. It has been 
the undeviating pattern of society that, 
so long as local governments have been 
effective, the system of trial by jury has 
been operative, and rights have been 
vested in the people rather than their 
officials, liberty and freedom have never 
been betrayed. 

Mr. President, if we are to invade the 
prerogatives of the courts of our States 
and of the juries and officers of our local 
governments to protect the rights of our 
citizens, and transfer those prerogatives 
to a political officer in Washington, 
then, surely as night follows day, we are 
taking the first step toward totalitarian 
government in this country. 
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Any effort to enact laws giving special 
rights to minorities which are denied to 
the majority is incompatible with our 
concept of constitutional government 
and individual liberty. We cannot 
establish new rights for one group with- 
out denying them to all others. 

Class legislation always has been one 
of the hallmarks of communism. 

Class warfare is the root of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I submit 
that the greatest blow which the United 
States Senate could strike today in be- 
half of civil rights and the liberty of all 
of our people would be to strike down 
part III of H. R. 6127. 


INTEREST RATES ON BORROWED 
MONEY 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, there is now much discussion 
relative to the cost of borrowed money 
and inflation. This is a matter of vital 
consideration to every American. It is 
a subject which should be carefully 
studied by every Member of Congress 
and the executive department of Gov- 
ernment. 

The interest cost of governmental 
borrowing in the United States is lower 
than in any other place in the world. 
For example: the rate of interest in 
Great Britain is now 5 percent. 

Relative to tight money in our country. 
rates on commercial paper are currently 
about 4 percent, compared with 6 per- 
cent in 1929 and 7½ percent in 1920. 
In 54 countries the United States has 
the cheapest rates for borrowing money. 
Thirty-seven of these 54 countries are 
experiencing rates from 6 to 12 percent. 

Mr. President, the Sunday Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald contains a 
very good editorial on the subject The 
Treasury's Dilemma, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Record at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE TREASURY'S DILEMMA 

Criticism of the Treasury for the 4 per- 
cent interest rate it has offered on some of 
its refinancing has been coming hot and 
neavy from Democrats in Congress. Such 
criticism would be more constructive if it 
pointed a feasible alternative way out of 
the dilemma. The Treasury has $24 billion 
in Government obligations coming due dur- 
ing the remainder of this calendar year. It 
either had to refinance these at rates which 
would attract funds or pay them off in 
cash—which it is in no position to do. Al- 
though the response will be the test, the 
rates of 4 percent for 4-year notes (actually 
redeemable in 2 years) and 354 percent for 
120-day certificates do not seem out of line 
with present market requirements. 

To castigate the Treasury for the predic- 
ament is easy. It did, judging from the 
oversubscription, pay too much when it sold 
long-term issues at 314 percent in 1953. Be- 
cause of the outcries during the later busi- 
ness decline, it may have been gun shy and 
may have neglected opportunities for placing 
more of the debt on a long-term basis. Sec- 
retary Humphrey has not been conspicuously 
successful, certainly, in stretching out the 
debt. The average maturity stood at 46 
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months in 1953; in May of 1957 it was 43 
months. In the past, too, various high 
Treasury officials proclaimed their belief that 
intefest rates were too low; and this belief 
(which may well have been correct at the 
time) is now being cited against them. 

Yet no one can think that the Treasury 
is pleased with the rate it now has to offer. 
The Treasury’s job is to finance the activi- 
ties of Government and manage the Federal 
debt. The new issues, which replace issues 
ranging downward from 3½ percent to 114 
percent for certain short-term obligations, 
will increase debt service costs substantial- 
ly—adding perhaps hundreds of millions of 
dollars to the Federal budget. Moreover, the 
Treasury is approaching the legal limit of 
2% percent on Government bonds, although 
this does not apply to other types of secu- 
rities. 

The fact is, however, that the Treasury is 
a competitor in the tremendous demand for 
funds from corporations and from State and 
local governments. This demand remains 
heavy despite the high rediscount rate set 
by the Federal Reserve Board. It would no 
doubt increase rather than diminish if in- 
terest rates generally were made easier. 

Thus the Treasury is caught in a squeeze. 
Its immediate concern with refinancing 
calls for a lower Federal Reserve interest 
rate. Yet its broader concern with prevent- 
ing runaway inflation calls for support of 
the Federal Reserve. Actually there have 
been many disagreements between the 
Treasury and the independent Federal Re- 
serve. Critics who complain that the re- 
lationship is too cozy overlook the fact that 
one proof of coziness would be a suggestion 
that the Federal Reserve again support the 
Government bond market—which has not 
occurred. 

A case can be made that the present in- 
flation is not of the classical variety, since 
excess capacity exists in steel, automobiles, 
and other heavy industry, and hence that 
easier money would promote more demand. 
But it is hard to argue that easier money for 
more plant expansion would be a curative 
when the labor market is already tight in 
most instances and surplus capacity already 
exists. 

Certainly the philosophy of postponing 
unessential expansion, which is one objective 
of the high interest rates that influence 
the Treasury’s action, involves some risk that 
the economy may become stagnant. It is 
necessary to apply the brakes very carefully, 
and to watch closely the effects on small 
business. But this risk is preferable to the 
risk of wild inflation which many of the 
alternate suggestions would invite. It is far 
easier to talk of cheaper money than to face 
the morning-after consequences. 


THE SMALL BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
July 16, Mr. George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent of the National Federation of 
Independent Business, wrote a letter to 
the President of the United States in 
which he made the strong suggestion 
that the Senate, in the persons of the 
leadership of both political parties, and 
the President himself, should redeem 
their promises to assure an improved 
progressive Small Business Administra- 
tion under a permanent Small Business 
Administration Act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Mr. Burger to 
the President of the United States be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JULY 16, 1957. 
Hon. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States, 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: As the first session 
of the present Congress is rapidly drawing to 
a close, and further, in view of the pledges 
made by your party and the Democratic 
Party pertaining to aid for small business, 
up to the present moment there hasn’t been 
any indication of fulfillment of the pledges 
to small business by legislative action. 

I need not tell you of the disappointment 
small business feels as to the failure of the 
Congress to come through for needed tax 
relief, and we are sure that this tax relief 
for small business would not severely injure 
the Nation's financial structure. 

Of course, small business will also be dis- 
appointed if the Congress fails to take con- 
current action on the antimerger legislation, 
but more important, small business will be 
greatly disappointed if the Senate fails to 
concur in the House action taken on the 
Small Business Administration Act. By the 
way, the action of the House was practically 
unanimous and in line with the adminis- 
tration recommendation for improved Small 
Business Administration legislation making 
the agency a permanent agency and better 
able to serve the necessary requirements of 
small business in a more efficient and pro- 
ductive way. 

The action by the committees in the House 
in exploring the operations of the Small 
Business Administration, in our opinion, 
were most complete and thorough, giving 
both sides equal opportunity to present their 
views on this important agency, resulting in 
the splendid action by the House as related 
above. The action proposed by the Senate 
committee in reporting a 1-year extension of 
the Small Business Administration will re- 
affirm the fears of small business that they 
are the real “forgotten man” in our overall 
economic structure. 

Mr. President, as a stimulant to small 
business of this Nation, it is our hope that 
the Senate will follow through and concur 
in the House action on the Small Business 
Administration Act in this present session 
of the Congress. This action in itself will 
definitely prove to small business that at 
least one of the pledges made to small busi- 
ness by both political parties has been ful- 
filled in this present session of Congress. 

In conclusion, it is our hope that the Sen- 
ate will pay heed to the views you have ex- 
pressed, as outlined in the press, on the 
Small Business Administration. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE J. BURGER, P. P. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to give notice to the 
Chair that I desire to make a point of 
no quorum before we conclude the morn- 
ing hour, 


CASE OF AIRMAN WHEELER A DE- 
TERRENT TO AIR FORCE ENLIST- 
MENT PROGRAM 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, if 
the United States Air Force desires to 
retard further its lagging enlistment 
program, I can imagine no more effec- 
tive way of doing so than the shameful 
episode involving Airman Donald Wheel- 
er, of Cortez, Colo., who has been sen- 
tenced to 4 months at hard labor, re- 
duced in rank from airman third class 
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to basic airman—private—and sentenced 
to a loss of $200 in pay by his superiors 
for refusing to get a so-called white side- 
wall haircut. 

This whole incident smacks of the old 
goosestepping Prussian army of Von 
Moltke and not of the citizen army of 
a free and democratic republic. 

In my opinion, punishment should fall 
upon Airman Wheeler’s blundering and 
discipline-obsessed superiors, rather 
than upon Airman Wheeler. 

Mr. President, we continually are con- 
fronted by the Pentagon with statistics 
about the bogged-down enlistment pro- 
gram. We are told that we must raise 
service pay and provide substantial 
fringe benefits in order to encourage men 
to stay in service. But, Mr. President, 
could anything be better calculated to 
drive independent, intelligent, and self- 
respecting enlisted men out of our 
Armed Forces than the disciplining of 
an enlistee because he did not want to 
have his hair—the hair growing on his 
own head, mind you—cut according to 
certain absurd specifications of one par- 
ticular unit commander? 

Do we want robots in the armed serv- 
ices, or men of initiative and independ- 
ence? We ridicule the armies of Bis- 
marck, Von Moltke, and Hitler because 
they were full of goosestepping cadets, 
each reduced to an automaton and with- 
out identity of his own. What would we 
in this free country have said if we 
had learned that Adolf Hitler or Her- 
man Goering were imprisoning a Ger- 
man soldier because the soldier refused 
to get a cropped haircut? We would 
have snorted in our superior fashion that 
this was what happened under dictator- 
ship. 

Mr. President, I am proud of our 
Armed Forces. I am proud of the fact 
that I myself was privileged to serve in 
our Army—from the ranks of second lieu- 
tenant to captain—for over 3 years dur- 
ing World War II. In Alaska and the 
Canadian Arctic I saw some of the 
achievements of our Army, Air Force, 
and Navy. I saw the great 1,530-mile 
Alaska Highway constructed. I saw air- 
bases take shape in howling wilderness 
and on bleak tundra, I saw planes en 
route to our Aleutian frontier, where for 
the first time in over a century the North 
American continent had been breached 
by an invader. Similar or greater 
achievements were attained by our forces 
elsewhere in the world. Surely no one 
can downgrade the valor and importance 
of the success which our forces scored in 
Korea against heavy odds. But such a 
petty episode as this involving Airman 
Wheeler and his haircutting preferences 
only serves to belittle the true greatness 
of our Armed Forces, and to make them 
unfairly ridiculous in the eyes of Amer- 
icans and the rest of the world. 

The sentence against Airman Wheeler 
of demotion to private, imprisonment at 
hard labor for 4 months, and the $200 
fine levied against his modest enlisted- 
man’s pay, is defended solely on the 
ground that he refused to accept a su- 
perior’s order. That is the only excuse 
possible for such heavy discipline. But 
what is to be said of superior orders so 
frivolous, so cavalier and humiliating 
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that a self-respecting young American 
can regard them only as the product of 
Prussian-minded drill sergeants rather 
than as the discipline or training neces- 
sary for the effective defense of their 
Nation by freemen? 

Certainly Armed Forces must have dis- 
cipline. But the imposition of military 
discipline upon young civilian Americans 
serving their tour in the defense of their 
country implies a reciprocal obligation. 
That is that the armed service will avoid 
the kind of absurd, petty extension of 
military orders to personal matters as in 
the case of the special white-sidewall 
haircuts imposed by the particular lieu- 
tenant in this case, one day after Airman 
Wheeler had received a regulation Air 
Force haircut. If, as our service spokes- 
men often boast, the best discipline is the 
teamwork of intelligent, freemen who 
understand that they fight in a common 
cause, then this sort of order is the best 
way I know of for destroying the confi- 
dence and self-discipline of America’s 
citizen army. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the report 
of the Wheeler case in the New York 
Times of July 23, 1957. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AIRMAN Is JAILED FOR REFUSING CLOSE Ham- 
cut—Gets 4-MontH ‘TEeRM—DISCIPLINE 
HELD Crux or ISSUE 


Focuv, Japan, July 22.—A 20-year-old 
American airman was sentenced to 4 months 
at hard labor by a court-martial today for re- 
fusing to get a “white sidewall” haircut. 
The airman, Donald Wheeler, of Cortez, Colo., 
also was reduced in rank from airman third 
class to basic airman (private) and sentenced 
to a loss of $200 in pay. 

Airman Wheeler said he had challenged 
an order from his superior officer, Lt. William 
N. Shortt, of Seattle, to get the close trim— 
from ear to crown with only a fringe on the 
top—a day after he had received a regulation 
Air Force haircut. 

He said he did not want to look like a 
shaved jackass. 

The four-man court-martial had before it 
a charge that Airman Wheeler had disobeyed 
a lawful order of his superior officers. The 
charge did not mention anything about 
haircuts. The Air Force contended that the 
case was a question of discipline. 

The prosecutor, Lt. William D. Prigden, of 
Kingstree, S. C., reviewed United States mili- 
tary history and declared: 

“American soldiers did not challenge an 
order at Bataan or in France. They didn’t 
disobey them at Pearl Harbor or Valley Forge. 
If we were to allow every airman to decide 
whether he should reject or obey an order, 
we would have a sorry group of people dedi- 
cated to our country.” 

“Can you imagine anybody going to jail 
for not getting a haircut?” Airman Wheeler 
asked after the verdict. 

He was among six airmen transferred sev- 
eral days ago, after the haircut affair, from 
an honor guard in Tokyo to the Fuchu alr- 
base. The Air Force said the transfers were 
made because the honor detachment was 
being dissolved. 

The guard, stationed at Far East Command 
Headquarters in Tokyo, served at flag-raising 
ceremonies and other such functions. Its 
members were under orders to have a uni- 
form haircut that is short. 

The airman’s sentence will be reviewed 
automatically by higher authorities in the 
Alr Force. They can reduce the sentence or 
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order a new trial. As the maximum penalty, 
Airman Wheeler could have been given 6 
months’ imprisonment and a bad-conduct 


discharge. 

Before the trial he had been scheduled for 
reassignment in the United States in 20 days. 
The Air Force said he was convicted last 
February of failure to report to a place of 
duty and had been reduced from airman, 
second class, to airman, third class, with the 
forfeiture of $50 in pay. 


THE GIRARD CASE 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
have listened with considerable interest 
to the statement made by the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER] with 
respect to conditions and requirements 
which would drive men out of the armed 
services. I would not say I disagree with 
the Senator nor that I agree with him 
on the question whether or not the kind 
of a haircut would cause a man not to 
enlist and not have a part in the armed 
services. I believe, however, that the 
waiving of a serviceman’s constitutional 
rights, such as we saw in the Girard 
case, would cause men in great numbers 
not to wish to become a part of the 
armed services. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
should like very much to have printed in 
the Record at this time a letter which 
appeared in the letters-to-the-editor 
column of the Washington Post, entitled 
“Justice Beyond the Sea.” 

This is a splendidly written letter, and 
points out very clearly how it was that 
under article 7 of the agreement which 
we had entered into with Japan, certain 
diplomats and other officials, who them- 
selves were immune from having their 
rights given away, very willingly gave 
away the rights of this young boy, Pri- 
vate Girard. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: l 


JUSTICE BEYOND THE SEA 


In your July 12 editorial defending the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Girard case, 
you remark: “If it had been clear that the 
offense had been committed ‘in the perform- 
ance of official duty,’ it is inconceivable that 
the United States would have waived juris- 
diction or that the Court would have let such 
a waiver stand.“ 

I certainly share the general sentiment 
here; i. e., the implication that a waiver of 
jurisdiction in such circumstances would be 
contrary to international law, to our own 
Constitution as previously interpreted, and 
to the requirements of justice. But I 
should have hesitated to use the word in- 
conceivable—since, as a matter of fact, the 
Government and the Supreme Court did pre- 
cisely what you condemn, 

There is, to be sure, a dispute between 
American and Japanese authorities as to 
whether Girard killed Mrs. Saki in the per- 
formance of official duty. But that dispute of 
fact was expressly eliminated from the case 
by the Government’s stipulation in the dis- 
trict court. I quote from Judge McGar- 
raghy’s opinion. “At the hearing (in the 
trial court),” the opinion stated, “the fol- 
lowing colloquy ensued: 

“The Court. The court understands the 
concession by the Government to be that at 
the time of the alleged offense by the peti- 
tioner, it arose out of an act or omission 
done in the performance of official duty. Is 
that correct? 
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„Mr. GasH (the United States attorney). 
That is correct.” 

“Accordingly,” Judge McGarraghy went on, 
“the determination of the legal question 
here to be decided will be based upon the 
conceded fact that the incident * * * arose 
out of an act or omission done by petitioner 
as a member of the American Armed Forces 
in the performance of official duty.” 

As every lawyer knows, a trial court’s find- 
ing of fact is final unless an appellate court 
specifically overturns the finding on grounds 
of insufficiency of evidence. This the Su- 
preme Court did not do. It did not chal- 
lenge the trial court’s finding that the inci- 
dent occurred in the performance of official 
duty—as, indeed, it could not have done, 
given the Government's stipulation. So 
that, on its own showing, the Government 
waived its jurisdiction, and the Court let the 
waiver stand. 

Judge McGarraghy ruled that the Presi- 
dent’s decision to turn over Girard to the 
Japanese was unconstitutional because the 
Constitution provides that Congress shall 
“make rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the land and naval forces,” and be- 
cause Congress, in turn, has provided in the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice that the 
Girard-type case shall be tried by United 
States court-martial. The Supreme Court 
answered that contention simply by ignoring 
it—as, for that matter, did your editorial. 

L. Brent BozELL. 

CHEVY CHASE, Mo. 


TAX LOOPHOLES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print- 
ed in the body of the Record at this 
point as a part of my remarks that por- 
tion of today’s Drew Pearson column en- 
titled “Tax Loopholes.” 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tax LOOPHOLES 

The administration would like to hush it 
up, but several utility companies have been 
milking the Federal Treasury to pay their 
stockholders huge, tax-free dividends. 

Money that normally would have been 
paid in taxes went instead to the stock- 
holders under the Government’s tax-amor- 
tization program. The private power com- 
panies were granted fast tax writeoffs sup- 
posedly to encourage industrial expansion 
for defense purposes. Instead, the com- 
panies paid their stockholders handsome 
dividends, 

What’s even more amazing, the stock- 
holders didn’t pay a penny income tax on 
these dividends. The companies claimed the 
money was returned capital, or, in other 
words, a refund on the original investment. 

Therefore the companies contended the 
dividends were tax free. 

Here is a list of the private power com- 
panies that have been paying dividends to 
the stockholders instead of the tax collectors 
during the last 7 years: 

Detroit Edison paid $8,902,786 in tax-free 
dividends; Pacific Power & Light paid $6,- 
768,481; California Oregon Power, $5,237,211; 
Hartford Electric, $4,075,016; Southwestern 
Public Service, $3,994,258; Illinois Power, 
$2,074,700; Oklahoma Gas & Electric, $1,743,- 
759; Connecticut Light & Power, $1,591,714; 
Central Louisiana Electric, $1,586,268; Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas & Electric, $1,410,702; Rock- 
land Light & Power, $885,334; Florida Power 
Corp., $759,996. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this 
great columnist is frequently attacked 
and criticized for his courageous will- 
ingness to print what he honestly be- 
lieves to be facts on various controver- 
sial issues. In introducing this part of 
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the Pearson column of this morning T 
wish to express appreciation for the 
great journalistic record Drew Pearson 
has made in connection ‘with the subject 
of the tax writeoff policy of this admin- 
istration. 

He was one of the first in our country 
to warn of this type of what I call politi- 
cal immorality on the part of this ad- 
ministration. He was one of the first to 
point out that this administration was 
abusing the spirit and intent of the fast 
tax writeoff. He was one of the first to 
point out to the American people that 
great private monopolies were using this 
administration to their selfish advantage 
and their selfish interest. 

I believe that the material in his col- 
umn of this morning should be noted by 
all the taxpayers of the country. For 
that reason I have asked that it be 
printed in the REcorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

I close by saying that, although we 
have had our Teapot Domes and our In- 
sulls, those periods of corruption were 
but petty larceny compared with the 
grand larceny, within the law, which is 
taking place under the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, as this column so clearly 
indicates. 


CIVIL RIGHTS—TRADITIONAL JURY 
TRIAL IN CONTEMPT CASES 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in the 
discussions of H. R. 6127, much has been 
said about the traditional authority 
of the courts to enforce their orders 
without a jury trial being afforded indi- 
viduals who may be charged with viola- 
tions of injunctions or restraining or- 
ders. In fact, on July 16, in a press 
release from the White House, the Presi- 
dent referred to the traditional author- 
ity of the courts to enforce their orders 
without a jury trial, and he thereby left 
the impression that in all contempt cases 
it is customary to deny the defendant a 
jury trial prior to being sentenced. 

This impression or inference is of 
course erroneous. With one exception, 
only one, a jury trial is expressly guar- 
anteed by a Federal statute in all con- 
tempt cases in Federal courts when the 
facts involved constitute a crime under 
either the criminal laws of the Federal 
Government or the criminal laws of the 
State where the acts occurred. The ex- 
ception is where the United States is a 
party to the suit, and this exception is 
expressly engrafted in the statute. Of 
course, if the act were committed in the 
presence of the court itself, it comes 
under a special rule. 

The pending bill avoids the jury trial 
by the simple expediency of making the 
United State a party to the suit, thus 
bringing all these cases within the ex- 
ception to the Federal statute above set 
forth. 

The trend in America is to enlarge the 
application of the jury trial rather than 
to restrict it, as does this bill. As the 
courts tended to enlarge their applica- 
tion of the injunction and punish with- 
out jury trial prior to 1914, there was a 
demand throughout the Nation for legis- 
lation on the subject, In response there- 
to, the Congress passed the Clayton Act 
in that year. This act makes the jury 
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trial mandatory in cases in which the 
facts involved constitute a crime under 
either Federal or State law. Neverthe- 
less, abuse of the injunctive process con- 
tinued, and in 1932 the Congress further 
expanded the use of the jury trial in the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, which guaran- 
teed a jury trial in contempt cases aris- 
ing out of labor disputes. 

Thus, the pending bill, by seeking to 
enforce criminal law through a process 
that denies the right of the trial by jury, 
is a reactionary and backward step 
which seeks to nullify not only the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, but also the 
more humane provisions of Congressional 
policy as developed in the Clayton Act 
of 1914, and the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
of 1932. 

Trials in equity courts on the merits 
have traditionally been conducted with- 
out juries, but this is due to the origin 
and history of equity, a court of very 
limited jurisdiction created and main- 
tained to correct the inadequacies of the 
common law. Equity courts sought to 
provide some type of judicial remedy in 
cases in which the law courts either 
failed to provide remedy or provided an 
inadequate one. 

When the equity courts are pressed 
into service for which they are un- 
equipped, such as the enforcement of 
criminal law, history has always proved 
that the respect for law and order and 
for the system of law itself has been 
disastrously weakened. America has not 
fully recovered from the era of lawless- 
ness engendered by. the prohibition era, 
when padlock provisions were sought to 
be substituted on a large scale for crim- 
inal prosecutions. Government by in- 
junction just does not work in America. 

So, Mr. President, I reaffirm my pro- 
found belief that the jury trial has a 
proper place in the enforcement of crim- 
inal law and should, except in cases of 
direct contempt, be available to all citi- 
zens prior to imposition of an indetermi- 
nate fine and sentence by the lone Fed- 
eral judge who issued the order. 

To continue the true traditions, we 
must continue the application of the 
jury trial. 

I emphasize that statement because it 
is so frequently said, day after day, that 
House bill 6127 is in line with the tradi- 
tional concept or the traditional au- 
thority with reference to a court of this 
kind in a jury trial. The facts do not 
bear out such an assertion. In truth, 
the facts are directly contrary to such 
an assertion. 


RACE SEGREGATION POLICY OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a 
tragedy is gradually developing in South 
Africa, where the dominant white minor- 
ity is imposing apartheid and the doc- 
trine of white supremacy upon the Negro 
majority of that country. I believe that 
South Africa is headed for disaster if this 
policy continues. 

I have been greatly heartened by an 
extraordinarily fine statement made by 
the Catholic bishops of South Africa 
dealing with this subject, and condemn- 
ing the Nation’s racial policy of apar- 
theid as intrinsically evil; also labeling 
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the white supremacy theory on which it 
is based as blasphemy. 

Although I am not a member of the 
Catholic Church, I wish to commend the 
bishops of this great church for their 
courage in dealing with the situation. 
I ask unanimous consent that the story 
of this forthright stand by the South 
African bishops of this great worldwide 
church be printed in the Recor» at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The following news story was sent out this 
week by the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference News Service to Catholic magazines 
and newspapers throughout the country: 


“BISHOPS HIT RACE SEGREGATION POLICY OF 
SOUTH AFRICA AS ‘INTRINSICALLY EVIL’, LABEL 
WHITE SUPREMACY THEORY ‘BLASPHEMY’ 


“PRETORIA, SOUTH AFRICA, July 11.—South 
Africa’s Catholic bishops have issued a his- 
toric statement condemning the Nation’s 
racist policy of apartheid as ‘intrinsically 
evil’ and the white supremacy theory on 
which it is based as blasphemy.” 

“The statement, issued after a plenary 
session of the Hierarchy here, declared that 
South Africa’s current path toward total race 
segregation can end only in a ‘harvest of 
disaster.’ 

“Asserting that responsibility for the racist 
policies lies squarely on the shoulders o: the 
white citizens, the Nation’s archbishops and 
bishops called for an immediate change to- 
ward gradual integration. Beginning such a 
change is possible at once, they said, ‘if the 
ingenuity and energy now expended on apar- 
theid are devoted to making South Africa a 
happy country for all its citizens.’ 

“In calling for an end to what they called 
this mockery of Christianity, in national life, 
the bishops also hit at the practice of segre- 
gation in Catholic institutions. While not 
recognized in the churches, they said, it is 
characterstic of much of the church’s life in 
South Africa. 

“In the light of Christ's teaching, this 
cannot be tolerated forever,’ the bishops de- 
clared. “The time has come to pursue more 
vigorously the change of heart and practice 
that the law of Christ demands. We are 
hypocrites if we condemn apartheid in South 
African society and condone it in our own 
institutions.’ 

“The bishops began their statement by 
recalling the joint declaration they had 
made in 1952 that ‘justice demands that 
non-Europeans be permitted to evolve gradu- 
ally toward full participation in the politi- 
cal, economic, and cultural life of the coun- 
try,’ and that ‘this evolution cannot come 
about without earnest endeavors on the part 
of non-Europeans to prepare themselves for 
the duties connected with the rights they 
hope to enjoy.’ 

“In the 5 years since that statement was 
issued, they said, there has been no change 
in the direction of South Africa's racial pol- 
icy. The hierarchy said that on the contrary 
the official government policy is that apart- 
heid is the only possible formula for South 
Africa’s mixed society, that integration is 
unthinkable, and that partition into states 
along racial lines is impracticable. 

“White supremacy, transcending the 
teaching of Christ, they said, has become an 
absolute, overriding goal dwarfing every 
other end and end justifying any means, 

“The theory of separate development of 
races sounds plausible only as long as the 
fact that ‘separate development is subor- 
dinate to white supremacy’ is overlooked, the 
bishops said. They commented: 

The white man makes himself the agent 
of God's will and interpreter of his provi- 
dence in assigning the range and determin- 
ing the bounds of nonwhite development. 
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One trembles at the blasphemy of thus at- 
tributing to God the offenses against char- 
ity and justice that are apartheid’s neces- 
sary accompaniment.’ 

“Pointing out that it is sinful to humiliate 
one’s fellow man, the statement said: 

There is in each human person by God's 
creation a dignity inseparably connected 
with his quality of rational and free being. 
This dignity has been immeasurably en- 
hanced by the mystery of man’s redemption. 

No man has a right to despise what God 
has honored, to belittle one whom Christ has 
called friend, to brand a fellow man with 
the stigma of inborn inferiority. It is an 
insult to human dignity, a slur on God’s 
noble work of creation and redemption.’ 

“Apartheid, the statement continued, is 
a fundamental evil which has as its in- 
evitable consequences innumerable offenses 
against charity and justice. It explained 
that ‘men must be hurt and injustice must 
be done when the practice of discrimination 
is enthroned as the supreme principle of 
welfare of the state.“ 

“The bishops went on to say, however, 
that their condemnation of the principle of 
apartheid as something intrinsically evil 
does not imply that perfect equality can be 
established in South Africa at the stroke of 
a pen. Profound differences obviously exist- 
ing between various sections of the popula- 
tion would make immediate total integration 
impossible, they said, and thus all the peo- 
ple cannot share fully in the same political 
and economic institutions until they have 
more in common culturally. 

“If the required social change is not to be 
disastrous, it must be gradual, according to 
the statement. The hierarchy said that 
since the state must promote the well-being 
of all its citizens, it must give special pro- 
tection to those who need it. Thus the 
bishops called it unreasonable to condemn 
indiscriminately all of South Africa’s differ- 
ential legislation. 

“They also said it would be unfair to dis- 
parage the services provided for the less 
advanced sections of the population and the 
noble and dedicated labors of many public 
officials on their behalf. 

“The bishops also warned against teaming 
up with those who see revolution, and not 
evolution, as the only redress for the griev- 
ances of the nonwhite peoples. Agitators 
for an immediate extension of full civil rights 
for all, the bishops said, should stop to con- 
template the confusion that would ensue— 
‘the collapse of all public order, the dissolu- 
tion of society and perhaps their own rapid 
destruction in the holocaust.’ The hierarchy 
said this is particularly true of those who 
find their inspiration in atheistic commu- 
nism. 

“The statement continued: 

A gradual change—it must be gradual, 
for no other kind of change is compatible 
with the maintenance of order, without 
which there is no society, no government, no 
justice, no common good—but a change, 
must come, for otherwise our country faces 
a disastrous future. * * * Time is short; the 
need is urgent. Those penalized by apart- 
heid must be given concrete evidence of 
change before it is too late.’ 

“To enter into a just and sensible policy of 
encouraging all the people to qualify for full 
civil rights would require statesmanship of 
a high order,’ the bishops declared. They 
added: 

“ ‘Obviously, no South African government 
could attempt such a change without the 
consent of the white citizens. On their 
shoulders lies squarely the burden of respon- 
sibility. Let them examine their conscience 
in the light of Christ’s teaching. Let them 
read again the words of the Master: “A new 
commandant I give unto you, That ye love 
one another; as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another. By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another“ (John 13: 34, 35). 
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Are we not making a mockery of Chris- 
tianity by proclaiming ourselves a Christian 
nation and pursuing a policy so contrary to 
these words of Christ?’ 

“It was at this point that the bishops is- 
sued a plea ‘to our beloved Catholic people 
of the white race’ to work for integration in 
Catholic societies, schools, seminaries, con- 
vents, hospitals, and the social life of the 

le. 

“Noting that the church understands that 
the spiritual welfare of her children cannot 
be fostered in a wholly alien social atmos- 
phere, and that she therefore ‘does not en- 
force human associations that because of 
these differences can produce no good,’ the 
hierarchy said: 

But the Christian duty remains of seek- 
ing to unite rather than separate, to dissolve 
differences rather than perpetuate them. A 
different color can be no reason for separa- 
tion when culture, custom, social condition, 
and above all a common faith and common 
love of Christ, impel toward unity. 

We give expression to these observations 
in the knowledge that the faith and charity 
of our people will prompt a truly Christian 
consideration of them and in due course be- 
havior in full conformity with the teaching 
of our Saviour. We have every reason for this 
confidence, because we have before our eyes 
a great proof of the loyalty and generosity of 
our people in the magnificent response to 
the Catholic bishops’ campaign for mission 
schools and seminaries.’ 

“The bishops then said: 

To all white South Africans we direct an 
earnest plea to consider carefully what apart- 
heid means—its evil and anti-Christian 
character, the injustices that flow from it, 
the resentment and bitterness it arouses, the 
harvest of disaster that it must produce in 
the country we all love so much. 

We cannot fail to express our admiration 
for the splendid work done in many quarters 
to lessen prejudice, promote understanding 
and unity. and to help South Africa along 
that path of harmony and cooperation which 
is the only one dictated by wisdom and 
justice. 

On the other hand, we deeply regret that 
it is still thought necessary to add to the 
volume of restrictive and oppressive legisla- 
tion to reduce contacts between various 
groups to an inhuman and unnatural mini- 
mum. We pray God that minds may be en- 
lightened to see truths and hearts encouraged 
to act without regard to the prejudices of the 
past. 

It will take sacrifice. Yet sacrifice need 
not deter us whose forefathers have left us 
the heritage of their bravery. The purpose 
before us now is one of the noblest causes we 
could embrace: The triumph of Christ in 
our country’s laws and customs in the spirit 
of that hope recently expressed by Pope Pious 
XII—that a task of constructive collabora- 
tion may be carried out in Africa, a collabo- 
ration free of prejudices and mutual sensi- 
tiveness preserved from the seductions and 
strictures of false nationalism and capable 
of extending to a people rich in resources 
and future the true values of Christian civi- 
lization which have already borne so many 
fruits in other continents.’ ” 


HEALTH HAZARDS INCIDENT TO 
EXCESSIVE SMOKING 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the recent statement of the Surgeon 
General on health hazards incident to 
excessive smoking has aroused consider- 
able discussion of the problem. Con- 
cern over the connection between heavy 
smoking and lung cancer is widespread, 
and it is my hope that the initial state- 
ment of the Surgeon General will be 
followed up by a broad program of gov- 
ernmental action, 
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Through schools and other institutions 
and by the efforts of health officers and 
medical societies, it may be possible to 
alert fully the American public to the 
grim threat involved in the reckless use 
of tobacco and cigarettes. This program 
might well follow the lines of courses 
used in schools of many States to inform 
young people of the effects of alcohol and 
narcotics. Efforts to educate the public 
on the connection between cigarettes 
and lung cancer should go hand-in-hand 
with an all-out cancer research program. 
Discovery of the cause and cure of can- 
cer is of such importance to the welfare 
and happiness of mankind that research 
in this field should be advanced with all 
possible speed. At the same time, a 
broad program of education might help 
to curb the threat until more effective 
medical controls can be developed. 

Mr. President, the reaction of the pub- 
lic to the suggestion that the Federal 
Government increase its efforts in warn- 
ing about the dangers of smoking is re- 
flected in a recent series of interviews 
published by the New York Post of New 
York City. This cross section of opinion 
indicates the sentiments which many 
persons have about the facts that have 
been presented. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed with my remarks the column 
from the New York Post of July 17, 1957, 
entitled “Sidewalks of New York.” 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SIDEWALKS or NEw YORK 
(By Carl Gaston) 

Question: Senator NEUBERGER, Democrat, 
Oregon, wants the United States Government 
to warn the public about the dangers of 
smoking. What do you think? 

Place: Various spots in Manhattan. 

Tom Koehler, tariff compiler, New Jersey: 
“A good idea. I gave up smoking on the 
advice of my doctor and have felt wonderful 
ever since. I used to smoke about 15 cigars 
each day and the smoke got so bad in the 
living room it killed the wife's potted plants. 
A Government release on the dangers of 
smoking is vital to the health of the 
country.” 

Joan Baumohl, bookkeeper, Brooklyn: “I 
doubt that even a Government warning on 
the dangers of smoking will stop the public 
from using cigars and cigarettes. We must 
not lose sight of the fact that tobacco is a 
multimillion dollar industry and if people 
stopped smoking we would have a financial 
crisis.” 

Richard Dickon, student, the Bronx: 
“Senator NEUBERGER’S suggestion should be 
adopted. A warning from the Government 
on the dangers of smoking would prevent 
many youngsters from acquiring the habit 
and result in a healthier generation.” 

Lillian Bauer, addressograph operator, 
Rosedale, Long Island: “If the warnings 
from the various medical societies have not 
alerted the public to the danger of smoking, 
I doubt that a Government statement will 
do any good. Only a complete shutdown of 
the tobacco industry would stop the people 
from smoking.” 

Rocco Angarola, railroad man, Long Island 
City. “I smoke occasionally and realize I 
should cut it out entirely. I probably would 
if the Government issued a statement clear- 
ing up the controversy now going on about 
cigarette smoking. I think it should be done 
in the interest of public health.” 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


The 


Aiken Fulbright Monroney 
Allott Goldwater Morse 
Anderson Gore Morton 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hayden Murray 
Bennett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bible Hill O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland Pastore 
Bush Humphrey Potter 
Butler Ives Purtell 
Byrd Jackson Revercomb 
Capehart Javits Robertson 
Carlson Jenner Russell 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Scott 

Case, S. Dak Kefauver Smathers 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Church Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Clark Knowland Sparkman 
Cooper Kuchel Stennis 
Cotton Langer Symington 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dirksen Long Thurmond 
Douglas Magnuson Thye 
Dworshak Malone Watkins 
Eastland Mansfield Wiley 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Williams 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Yarborough 
Flanders McClellan Young 
Frear McNamara 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
nincs] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is absent on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], and the Senator ‘from Kansas 
Mr. ScHOEPPEL] are absent because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] is detained on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A 
quorum is present. 


DECLINE IN HOUSING 
CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, 182,000 
fewer American families will buy their 
own homes this year than last year. 
Housing starts are at their lowest rate in 
5 years. The chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency has just written 
to all of us, saying that 970,000 units 
were started in June 1957, which is a 
drop of 16 percent from the correspond- 
ing number of starts last year. 

At one and the same time, our labor 
force is at an all-time high, but employ- 
ment in the home construction industry, 
a prime factor in the national economy, 
is falling off. 

In my own State of New York, I am 
informed by the Community Developers 
Council of Long Island that housing 
starts have fallen off at a greater rate, 
being 27 percent off from last year, and 
47 percent from 1955. 

Congress passed a bill, which the 
President signed, under which lower 
downpayments are possible. For ex- 
ample, the purchaser of a $12,000 home, 
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under the new law, could pay as low as 
$600 down, instead of the present figure 
of $1,000 or more. In the higher brack- 
ets, the reduction is far less, which is 
as it ought to be. 

It seems to me that when the Presi- 
dent signed the bill, there was inherent 
in his signature some effort to meet the 
needs of the home building industry, 
one of the needs of which is a reduc- 
tion in the downpayments. The GI’s 
can no longer borrow under the Vet- 
erans’ Administration program, because 
they simply cannot get a 4'%-percent 
rate. According to estimates of the 
Veterans’ Administration, only 400,000 
of the 1 million veterans desiring GI 
home loans by July 1958, will be able 
to obtain them. In other words, less 
than half of the Gl's desiring home 
loans will be able to get what it was 
hoped they would get, and had a right 
to expect, under the law. They can ac- 
quire housing only under the FHA pro- 
gram. That was one of the very real 
reasons why Congress lowered the down- 
payments, and gave authorization for 
so doing. 

It seems to me, considering the urgent 
need which I have just mentioned, and 
the fact that houses began to move after 
being frozen on the market when the 
bill was signed, because the builders con- 
fidently expected that lower downpay- 
ments could be applied, and so contract- 
ed with the buyers, and considering also 
the situation which affects the veterans’ 
loan program, there is a great urgency 
for the President immediately to exer- 
cise the authority given him by Con- 
gress. The present situation is certainly 
inflationary, considering the drastic 
need for housing starts, so vital to the 
economy. I think the President ought 
to exercise immediately the authority 
he has to lower the downpayments un- 
der the provisions of the bill. Other 
Senators have spoken on this subject, 
and I hope the President will also do so. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I join my 
colleague from New York in what he has 
said. It is very vital that the down pay- 
ments be lowered. When Congress took 
this action, it not only authorized, but, 
in a sense, directed that it be done. It 
has not been done. It must be done. 
Otherwise the housing industry itself— 
the building industry in that field—will 
be in a deplorable condition. The people 
who need houses will be without them. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
for his very important contribution to 
this subject. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE VERSUS 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT MONOP- 
OLY OF OIL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
the facts which I have long pointed out 
is that private international investment 
is one of the keys to world prosperity. 

Socialism will definitely not provide 
the standard of living which private 
investment will provide. 

Government ownership of the means 
of production and distribution, and of 
natural resources, will not provide the 
efficient, economical development which 
private investment will. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF UNITED STATES INVESTMENT 
ABROAD 

One of the best proofs in the world of 
this fact is the accomplishment of Amer- 
ican corporations in developing foreign 
mining and petroleum resources—in 
Canada, in Latin America, the Mid-East, 
and elsewhere. 

Literally billions of dollars—investors’ 
dollars—have been successfully spent by 
American corporations throughout the 
world in accordance with the American 
system of risk taking. 

This is one of the reasons why, as I 
stated yesterday in the Senate, we have 
a national production now reaching $448 
billion in value, and a national income 
ranging close to $350 billion a year. 
That is one of the reasons why we have 
high employment, ranging up to some 
70 million persons, and the highest 
standard of living in the world. 

This risk-taking has paid off, not only 
to the corporations, but to their millions 
of small investors, and, yes, to the for- 
eign countries whose national resources 
have been developed. 

By contrast, foreign government own- 
ership of petroleum and mining has in- 
variably resulted in failure, in under- 
production, in underconsumption, and 
stagnation. 

VITAL ROLE OF GREAT COMPANIES 


It will be my aim to reiterate this fact, 
in the public interest, in connection with 
a report which is now in preparation by 
our subcommittee which studied the 
actions of the Middle East Emergency 
Committee having to do with the oil lift 
after the closing of the Suez Canal. I 
believe that the great oil companies per- 
formed a most significant service in that 
connection. I am not one of those who 
believe in criticizing bigness simply be- 
cause it is big. Great companies have 
often proved indispensable to America, 
especially in times of national emer- 
gency. And even in so-called normal 
times, we need efficient, integrated oil 
operations for so vast and expanding an 
economy as ours. 

By contrast, as an illustration of the 
failure of foreign government ownership 
and government monopoly to develop 
foreign resources, I should like to cite an 
article which appeared in yesterday’s, 
July 23, New York World Telegram and 
Sun. 

UNFAIR CRITICISM OF THE UNITED STATES 

The article was entitled “Three Latin 
Lands Have Oil and Trouble Getting It.” 
The disturbing subtitle is “Uncle Sam 
Gets Blame.” 

It seems to me that foreign countries 
should begin to take a realistic look at 
their own situations. Instead of blaming 
the United States, instead of denouncing 
so-called capitalist exploitation, they 
ought to recognize that it is capitalism 
which will provide the constructive an- 
swer to their own and others’ problems. 

I send to the desk the text of this 
article and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point in the body of 
the Recorp, along with an article from 
this morning’s New York Times entitled 
“Private Capital Flows Globally.” 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Telegram and Sun of 
July 23, 1957] 


THREE LATIN LANDS HAVE OIL—AND TROUBLE 
GETTING IT—UNCLE SAM GETS BLAME 


WASHINGTON, July 23.—Latin America’s 
three biggest and most populous countries 
are grappling with oil crises. They either 
blame Uncle Sam for their predicament, or 
denounce him for not doing something about 
it. 

In each of the three—Mexico, Brazil, and 
Argentina—the government controls petro- 
leum, either through nationalization of re- 
sources or expensive state monopolies. 


FIELDS COME—AND GO 


Next to Venezuela, where private com- 
panies (both foreign and national) operate 
the oil industry, Mexico has the largest 
known resources of any of the Republics. 
But unless Pemex, the Mexican monopoly, 
can increase its output to meet mounting 
demands, that country’s industrial boom 
will slow down. 

Mexican oil has never fully recovered from 
the 1938 expropriation of private companies. 
Production has fallen from a high of 193 
million barrels in 1921; it was down last year 
to only 90 million barrels. 

Pemex frequently reports discovery of 
new fields. But it doesn’t list the fields that 
dry up every year. 

POPULATION DOUBLED 


Mexico’s population has grown while her 
oil supply has shrunk, from 15 million to 30 
million people in the last 20 years. Brazil 
and Argentina also have that problem. 

Experts know that without new money, in 
large amounts, Pemex cannot expand or even 
keep its present pace. Mexico does not have 
the needed capital. There are only two 
sources from which it could come big for- 
eign oil companies or a huge foreign loan. 
She is not likely to get it either place. If 
the present policies in Washington remain, 
loans from the Export-Import Bank or other 
agencies are out of the question. 

Brazil's situation is even worse. Its petro- 
leum industry was nationalized 6 years ago. 
Today in Brazil—a country larger than the 
United States—there is only one oil field. It 
produces about 10,000 barrels daily. 

Petrobras, the government monopoly, is 
importing $350 million worth of petroleum 
annually. This is being refined in Brazil, at 
a claimed saving. Many experts doubt if it 
amounts to much. In the last 4 years 
Petrobras has spent $25 million, drilled 9 
wells—all dry. 


BLAMES THE YANKEES 


More capital is needed by Petrobras, and it 
can't get it in Brazil. The monopoly is 
blamed for growing inflation because it takes 
such a hunk of scarce foreign exchange. To 
divert criticism, Col. Janerey Nunes, presi- 
dent of Petrobras, recently attacked Yankee 
oil imperialists. 

Only a thimbleful of oil comes from Argen- 
tina’s state monopoly, YPF. After 35 years 
and hundreds of millions in subsidies from 
the public treasury, YPF has not materially 
increased production, Last year output was 
about 85,000 barrels daily—compared with 
2 million daily in Venezuela, 


[From the New York Times of July 24, 1957] 


PRIVATE CAPITAL FLOWS GLOBALLY—U. N. FINDS 
THAT UNITED STATES, BRITAIN, AND BONN 
RAISED FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN 1956 
UnitTep Narions, N. V., July 23.—Outflow 

of global private capital for investment 

abroad in 1956 set a record for the postwar 
period, Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold 
declared today. 
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The total was substantially above that of 
preceding years, he said, due mainly to large 
increases of capital exports by the United 
States, Britain and West Germany con- 
tributed substantially to the trend. 

The Secretary General's review, prepared 
for consideration by the economic and social 
council now in session at Geneva, said that 
the tide of new investment funds from the 
United States more than doubled in 1956 as 
compared with 1955. 

A reasonable assumption was that undis- 
tributed profits of foreign subsidiaries were 
at least as large as in 1955. On that basis, 
it was believed, the outflow of long-term 
capital from the United States rose from 
$1,800,000,000 in 1955 to more than $3 billion 
in 1956. 

“The expansion was so sustained that a 
rise took place in virtually all regions,” the 
Secretary General saii, “and both direct and 
portfolio investment increased sharply.” 

The term direct investments, a footnote 
explained, refers to those controlled by non- 
resident interests. 


OIL INDUSTRY AIDED 


To a large extent, Mr. Hammarskjold said, 
the petroleum industry benefited most from 
the increase, and a large part consisted of 
purchase of new concessions. Canada and 
Latin America absorbed major portions of 
the flow, although there was a perceptible 
advance also in United States investment in 
Western Europe, partly attributable to a few 
sizable transactions. 

Replies by the United States Government 
to a 1956 United Nations questionnaire on 
employment and balance of payments, it was 
said, noted that although interest rates in- 
creased in 1956, the price of capital funds 
still remained below that prevailing in most 
other countries. The outflow of private cap- 
ital is likely to continue high in 1957, the 
report indicated, if only to complete direct 
investments already initiated. 

For Latin America foreign capital, includ- 
ing reinvested earnings from foreign subsidi- 
aries, played an unusually large part in the 
region’s capital formation the report said. 
The inflow, predominantly of foreign origin, 
increased by 50 percent and represented 9 
percent of total investment, including public 
funds. 

Excluding the undistributed profits of 
subsidiaries, the review showed, the outflow 
of new United States funds to Latin America 
rose from $141,000 to $521 million between 
1955 and 1956. Principal recipients were 
Brazil, Mexico, Peru, and Venezuela. 

The Venezuelan Government has sold new 
petroleum concessions for $400 million, of 
which nearly $250 million was received dur- 
ing the last year. New foreign investment 
in productive facilities of the petroleum in- 
dustry also was noted. 

LATIN AMERICA HELPED 

Brazil’s substantial increases in receipts 
of private long-term capital were in the main 
absorbed by the metallurgical and chemical 
industries catering to the growing domestic 
market, but capital flowed as well into the 
mining of iron ore and manganese. 

Mexico’s growling foreign private invest- 
ment continued upward, focused particu- 
larly on manufacturing and chemical indus- 
tries. In Peru, as in Chile, the inflow was 
directed largely to expansion of the copper 
industry. 

New capital also entered Argentina at an 
increased rate in 1956, it was said. Since 
1955, Government policies relating to private 
foreign capital have undergone extensive 
examination and revision. 

The present policy of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment is to restrict petroleum development 
to state enterprises, but the secretary gen- 
eral’s summation noted reports of greatly 
increased interest in foreign investment in 
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manufacturing in Argentina in 1956. Proj- 
ects under study include enterprises to pro- 
duce adhesive tapes, plastics, soft drinks, 
tractors, pharmaceutical products, paper and 
pulp and automatic vehicles. 

Most regulations on incoming capital 
adopted or modified during 1956 related to 
particular branches of national economy, the 
report said. Awarding of concessions was 
noteworthy, it added, in countries that have 
enacted new and liberalized legislation in 
recent years. These include Bolivia, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Israel, Peru, and Turkey. 


INFLATION 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, one 
of the most important problems in the 
United States today is the control of the 
inflationary spiral which is beginning to 
be evidenced in almost every Govern- 
ment report. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD an 
editorial entitled “Losing the Inflation 
Fight,” published in the Tulsa, Okla., 
Tribune of July 1, 1957; and an article 
entitled “Raindrops Could Cool Prices, 
Too,” written by Marquis Childs and 
published in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of July 24, 1957. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Tulsa Tribune of July 1, 1957 
LOSING THE INFLATION FIGHT 


Everybody claims he hates and fears in- 
flation, but nobody seems willing to take 
those unpopular measures necessary to stop 
it. As a result, not only the United States 
but most of the free nations of the world 
are gradually losing the battle against 
cheaper currencies. 

The European bond market has now 
slumped so badly that the French Govern- 
ment is experimenting with purchasing 
power bonds which guarantee to return to 
the investor a purchasing power equal to 
that enjoyed by the money he put into 
them. 

In the United States the cost of living has 
hit a new high in spite of efforts by the 
Eisenhower administration to slow the in- 
flationary spiral by sharply restricting credit. 
Monday, Secretary of the Treasury Hum- 
phrey stated that the recent hike of $6 a 
ton in steel prices would be reflected over 
a very large area of the Nation’s economy. 
President Eisenhower has called on both in- 
dustry and labor for forbearance in raising 
the cost of goods. 

But there isn’t going to be any forbear- 
ance. The great labor unions are in com- 
petition with each other to see who can nail 
down the greatest annual increase in take- 
home pay. The management of any union 
that failed to vigorously press for higher 
hourly wages and steadily widened fringe 
benefits would not survive long, at least not 
in those unions where the members choose 
their officers. 

At the same time, industry, while com- 
plaining bitterly about wage demands, has 
usually knuckled under. It has generally 
been considered more prudent to pay what 
the unions demand and add the difference 
to the price tag than to take a strike, suffer 
a long shutdown, and possibly lose markets 
permanently to competitors. As a result, in 
spite of heavy investment in automation and 
other laborsaving gadgets, wage increases 
have generally outrun the rate of production 
per worker. 

In the meantime, persons on fixed incomes 
and pensions, or those who have hoped to 
prepare for the education of their children 
or for retirement by accumulating Govern- 
ment bonds are gradually being washed out. 
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The history of inflations is pretty stand- 
ard. A long period of gradually cheapening 
money is followed by growing fear that 
money may soon be worth nothing. People 
then try to get rid of their cash, bonds, and 
accumulated insurance reserves and to con- 
vert these things into tangible goods. This 
feeds the roaring price fires and hastens the 
debacle. Fear of the currency depresses the 
value of Government securities and brings 
on a Government financial crisis, followed 
by the insolvency of banks, insurance com- 
panies, and other institutions that have put 
their reserves into gilt-edged Government 
bonds. This wrecks industry, brings about 
widespread unemployment, and, in many 
countries, revolution. 

To avoid this disaster, the Government 
might cut its own spending, reduce its debt, 
and thus make more manageable its own 
financing. Such moves are always unpopu- 
lar, particularly when a large part of the 
taxpaying public has become used to looking 
to the Government for benefits, subsidies, 
and elaborate public improvements. At the 
same time, the steam could go out of price 
pressures if industry and labor cooperated 
to hold the line—so far a wild and forlorn 
hope. 

Unless we Americans can show more self- 
discipline than we have been showing, we 
are on a merry ride downstream in the direc- 
tion of the falls, And let us not forget one 
other thing that history teaches us—out of 
the wreckage of an inflation-blasted econ- 
omy there has usually arisen a police state, 
either controlling or strictly regulating in- 
dustry, and assigning jobs to workers at 
rigidly restricted wages. 

That’s no fun, either. 


— 


From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 24, 1957] 
RAINDROPS Cour CooL Prices, Too 

(By Marquis Childs) 

While it will come as no surprise to the 
average consumer the official cost-of-living 
index for the month of June will show prices 
up once again. 

This will be the 10th straight month in 
which the carefully weighted index has 
inched upward. Although the increase in 
percentage terms has been small, anyone who 
has been around the country, however briefly, 
knows that a major concern of almost every- 
one is high prices. 

The figure reported for the month of May 
by Commissioner Ewan Clague, of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, was 119.6 with 100 
based on the average of 1947 through 1949. 
This was the high point to date. It com- 
pares with 115.4 for May of 1956, indicating 
a rise on the average of three-tenths of a 
percentage point for each month during the 
past year. 

In view of the all-out prosperity prevailing 
during the past year, with every indication 
it will continue at least during the balance 
of this calendar year, that is considered by 
the experts to be not too alarming. But for 
the housewife who sees prices of the things 
she must buy going up day by day, it is 
small consolation to be told that the rise in 
relation to booming prosperity is modest. 

Nor is the average citizen much impressed 
by statistical weighting showing that price 
declines in one area hold down price in- 
creases in major departments, such as food 
and clothing. People around the country 
are talking about weather and prices, and 
the two are directly related. 

One reason the cost of living index for 
June is up is the fact of drought or near- 
drought conditions in the East. As a conse- 
quence prices of fruits and vegetables have 
risen. Food is figured as 30 percent of the 
total in computing the cost of living index. 

With any luck in the weather for the bal- 
ance of the summer—a break in the drought 
in the East—the index for August should be 
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down slightly. There may be a slight decline 
also for September. Maine has one of the 
biggest potato crops in history and this 
should help to bring down an important item 
in the food budget. Slight seasonal declines 
occurred in the late summer and early fall 
of 1956. 

Such declines have, of course, little rela- 
tion to the long-term trend. There have 
been gloomy predictions in an increasingly 
inflationary trend continuing into the indefi- 
nite future. 

A great deal has been written about the 
recent $6-a-ton increase in the price of 
steel. It will be some time, however, before 
the effect of that increase will be felt by the 
consumer through the increased price the 
farmer eventually pays for agricultural im- 
plements that go into the cost of food pro- 
duction. And before any such increase is 
felt, according to the more conservative ex- 
perts, it may be offset by other trends not 
now predictable. 

The cost of steel in a motorcar is a rela- 
tively small part of the total. Moreover, a 
great deal of the steel ior the 1958 cars that 
will be in dealers’ hands this fall had been 
contracted for at the lower rate. Neverthe- 
less, an increase in the list price of new 
models is anticipated. 

At the present time dealers are selling 1957 
ears at big discounts. If this were not true, 
according to those who compute the cost of 
living index, the index in the past 2 or 3 
months would be higher. Sales this year 
have not been as high as had been hoped 
after the drop in 1956 that followed the fierce 
competition in the low-cost car field in 1955. 

With the 1958 models dealers will not feel 
compelled to give discounts and this fact 
plus a price increase will show up in the cost 
of living index for October and the following 
2 or 3 months. A great deal will depend on 
how large a price increase the motor manu- 
facturers fee] they must pass on to the con- 
sumer by way of the dealer. And a lot will 
depend, too, on whether the new models, 
which according to advanced billing will have 
more lights and bigger tail fins, go over with 
the public. 

So long as the heat and the drought con- 
tinue and prices go up they will be major 
topics of conversation. If this were an elec- 
tion year, record high prices might well be 
the major political issue. But it is not an 
election year and much can happen in the 
next 12 months. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Tennes- 
see, who has done so much to call atten- 
tion to the rising interest rates on Gov- 
ernment bonds and who has tried to com- 
bat the present evils of the Treasury’s 
monetary policy. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator 
from Oklahoma. I wonder if he would 
agree that one of the principal sources 
of inflationary pressure, which brings 
about a higher and higher cost of liv- 
ing, is the inflationary interest spiral, 
which increases the weekly and monthly 
payments on installment purchases, in- 
creases the costs of conducting business, 
increases the cost of products and, in- 
deed, increases the cost of interest pay- 
ments of every person and institution 
in the United States that borrows money 
or buys on time. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I could not agree 
more fully with the statement of the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee. 
In fact, the Treasury policy, which has 
now brought about a 4-percent support 
price on big lending, will be reflected 
in almost every single line of commer- 
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cial activity, whether it be the con- 
struction of houses, or the purchase of 
automobiles and household supplies. All 
of this has a base linked to our fiscal 
policy, for the interest rates on money 
have an important bearing on the ulti- 
mate consumer's costs. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I am sure the Senator 
from Oklahoma recognizes that the in- 
come from interest has been increased 
during the past 4 years by more than 
40 percent, and that today the income 
from interest alone exceeds the income 
of all the farm owners in the entire 
Nation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Judging from the 
continued loss of income on the part of 
the farmers under the present policy 
of the Department of Agriculture to 
force down the prices of agricultural 
products, and the policy of increasing 
the price of money, which means the 
raising of interest rates, is it any won- 
der that the prices of processed food 
soar higher and higher while the prices 
of the raw food the farmer sells sink 
lower and lower? 


CONDITIONS RELATING TO EN- 
LISTED PERSONNEL OF RADAR 
BASE AT FORTUNA, N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a letter I have received from 
Rev. Francis M. Ryan, of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Crosby, N. Dak., with enclosures, 
relating to conditions regarding enlisted 
personnel of the radar base at Fortuna, 
N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and enclosures were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Sr. LUKE'S HOSPITAL, 
Crosby, N. Dak., July 9, 1957. 
Senator WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: I would like to call to your 
attention a most urgent necessity regarding 
conditions relative to the enlisted personnel 
of the radar base at Fortuna, N. Dak. 

Since there is not sufficient housing facill- 
ties for the men with families they have to 
live in Crosby and are victims of unscrupu- 
lous rent gougers. The pay which they re- 
ceive is entirely insufficient to live as any 
other individual should. 

The seriousness of the situation was 
brought to my attention when the wife of 
one serviceman attempted suicide as a result 
of a lack of funds to purchase sufficiert food. 

The old proverb so stating that charity 
begins at home fails to register or we do not 
care about those who may have to bear the 
brunt of another conflict. 

The money spent to buy friends overseas 
does not amount to a tinker’s dam: it is just 
like pouring water into a rathole. So it 
follows when the funds stop friendship 
ceases and we are back where we started. 
Therefore it is of greater import to do first 
things first, to see the married enlistees re- 
ceive sufficient pay in order to enjoy as far as 
possible the things of life to which they are 
entitled. 
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The enlisted men are from West Virginia 
so I ask that you refer the case to the Sena- 
tor from that State. 

However the two men would like to be 
transferred to a base closer to home which 
should not be so difficult but for unnecessary 
red tape. 

Alc. William Blakemore and Alc. Michael 
Lupinette handed me the itemized expense 
accounts which I enclose. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. FRAncis M. Ryan, 


Average expenditures for a month 


e RI ee caer ens Bnd i alae 10 
TTT TTT en eee 45 
Gar: TONG en an eee 23 
Car insurance (average per month) — 14 
Gasoline and car upkeep - 25-30 
Life insurance on wife and son (no life 
insurance for myself) 

be ee See ee ae 8 
% AAA ence 5 


Total expenditures per month. 286-291 
Overall outstanding debts as of July 1, 1957 


ooo ( ( os Sica ieee $39 
0 AE e S E approximate.. 50 
e SE PEE 89 


Entertainment, dry cleaning, and clothes 
have not been listed above due to the lack 
of funds. There is nothing left to spend on 
the above-mentioned items. 


Overall income per month 


Wife's allotment $137. 10 
E T OS ASRI TAE S LIA Lib nese 94. 00 
Total income per month. 231.10 


ADMISSION OF ALIEN ORPHANS 
ADOPTED BY AMERICAN FAMILIES 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter I have received from 
John P. Smith, of Falls Church, Va., 
regarding the effort to permit entry of 
alien orphans adopted by American 
families. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jour x 11, 1957. 
Senator LANGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR LANGER: I understand that 
you are presently interested in obtaining 
information to support legislation affecting 
entry into the United States for permanent 
residence of alien orphans adopted by 
American families. 

I have recently returned from a 16-month 
tour of duty in Korea where I acquired a 
personal interest in the orphans of that 
country by adopting one of them, a boy 
of mixed blood, age 4. 

My Army unit supported, informally, a 
Buddhist orphanage in the vicinity of 
Vijonghu, about 30 miles north of Seoul. 
This is the orphanage where I found my boy. 

He remains in Seoul now, in a different 
orphanage, awaiting legislation which win 
permit him to enter this country perma- 
nently. 

This situation is one difficult for me to 
discuss or write about objectively for the 
above reasons. The physical facilities in 
which these children live are inadequate at 
best. 

The Kyung Myong Buddhist orphanage is 
about 5 miles outside of Uijonghu, Korea, 
in a small yalley. There is an enclosure of 
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about one-half acre containing four main 
buildings, one of which is a Buddhist temple. 
Two others were built by a United States 
Army engineer unit. These two are unheated 
and not used during the winter. The re- 
maining buillding serves as living quarters 
for the 30 to 50 orphans cared for by Mrs, 
Suh, her son, daughter, and an assistant 
director. There is a Buddhist priest and 
several other adults who act in capacity of 
farmhands and servants, all under direction 
of Mrs. Suh, 

When I first visited this home in November 
1956, there were three mixed blood chil- 
dren there—a girl aged 18 months (with red 
hair), half Caucasian, my boy, half Cauca- 
sian, and a half-Negro boy about 2. 

Due to the support donated to this par- 
ticular facility by the various military units 
at I United States Corps (Gp) headquarters, 
the lot of the children as to clothing, food 
and shelter is, while pitifully inadequate, a 
thousand times better than the large major- 
ity of such children. 

The yard surrounding the buildings is a 
quagmire of indescribable filth in summer 
and a frozen mess in winter. This is an 
“agricultural” orphanage, so described by its 
director. The fields surrounding the living 
plot generate a host of flies due to the gen- 
erous use by Koreans of raw human feces 
for fertilizer. Because of dietary deficiencies 
and improper clothing and shelter the chil- 
dren are liable to contact TB, polio, and 
other terrible diseases. There is no dental 
service available. My boy needs dental care 
urgently. There is no way to get it for him. 

Mike, my boy, is no longer in the orphan- 
age described above. I obtained a release 
and moved him to the reception center in 
Seoul. This is an orphanage operated by 
World Vision, Inc. There is a Norwegian 
couple and a Norwegian medical doctor at 
this installation. There is no dentist. Still 
no dental service. 

The reception center is situated on a hill- 
side between Seoul and Yongdongpo. There 
are 4 brick children’s houses, and 1 brick 
house serving as office and living quarters. 
One of the children’s houses serves as an iso- 
lation clinic for TB patients which run 
around 25 percent of all children brought 
here. There were about 80 children in this 
orphanage in March 1957 when I left Korea. 
Of this number about 60 are mixed blood 
children. They range from a few weeks to 
about 10 years of age. 

The Holt facility is located in Seoul proper 
and was set up as a pr point for 
children going to their families in the States. 
Nearly all the children here, about 80 to 
100, are below 2 years of age, and a large 
proportion are of mixed blood. This unit 
is directed by Mr. Holt, of Cresswell, Oreg. 
His two daughters actually run the orphan- 
age, with assistance from Korean nurses. 
There is considerable disease here due to 
overcrowding and the questionable environ- 
mental background of new arrivals. TB is 
common, Polio is a constant threat. 

It is through this facility that nearly all 
arrangements are made for adoption of 
orphans by Americans. An office is main- 
tained for liaison with the American Embassy 
and the various Korean governmental agen- 
cies having cognizance. A fee of $50 is 
charged for adoption proceedings. 

The best of installation in Korea fall far 
short of rockbottom minimums commonly 
accepted in the United States. Indoor 
plumbing is rare. Paving or lawn grass is 
equally rare. Recreation beyond the bare 
minimum is nonexistent. 

Mixed blood children occupy a position in 
the Orient peculiar to themselves. The Ko- 
rean people generally resent their existence 
and consider it a blot on Korea's national 
honor that such children exist. This re- 
sentment is manifested in general ill treat- 
ment of such children ranging from neglect 
to beatings and sometimes torture. Koreans 
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are nob restrained when dealing in emotion- 
ally slanted issues. The future of such 
children in Korea is without a glimmer of 
hope. 

Most of these children are fathered by 
United States service personnel Caucasian 
and Negro. The children are obviously of 
mixed blood by appearance when compared 
to the pure blood orientals. In the United 
States, they would be lost in the crowd so 
far as appearance goes, The Caucasian or 
Negro characteristics predominate strongly. 
A person unaware of the child's origin in an 
American environment would never guess his 
nationality. 

America is the hope of these children. 
There are many fine families waiting here to 
receive them. Legislation is the means. 

JOHN P. SMITH, 
Captain, Infantry. 


THE ANDERSON-AIKEN AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CIVIL-RIGHTS 
BILL 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
shall vote for the Anderson-Aiken 
amendment unless part III is modified 
during the proceedings in the Senate 
before the vote on the amendment is 
taken. 

I hope part III will be modified be- 
cause I cannot support this amendment 
with an untroubled mind and heart, for 
to me the words “equal protection of 
the laws” are vital words in the ad- 
ministration of justice in a free country, 
where democratic ideals demand that 
our citizens receive, at the hands of 
those who govern them, equally fair and 
unprejudiced treatment before the law. 

We know, Mr. President, that the ideal 
of equal protection of the laws is not 
fully realized in America. Unequal pro- 
tection, unfair treatment, ignorant and 
bigoted discrimination against men of 
other races, other religious faiths, other 
national origins—these things do exist; 
and unless I am mistaken, they exist in 
all areas of the land. 

I want them corrected. I think that 
this Congress, in company with the 
courts of the land, is moving toward 
their correction. But I do not think that 
retaining part III in the bill as it is will 
help; rather, I think it might be damag- 
ing to the aims I have just stated. On 
yesterday I voted for the amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] because I felt that his was the 
right approach. But that amendment 
was decisively defeated. Therefore, 
having failed to improve part III, I shall 
vote to eliminate it unless it is changed 
in several respects. 

On last Wednesday, I set forth my 
philosophy concerning this problem in 
the context of what I believe Congress 
can best do concerning it. I said: 

There are many outward aspects of the 
problem. The most inflammatory of these 
concerns 1 or more of 3 things: 

1. Brutality, such as is sometimes prac- 
ticed by police or sheriff’s officers. 

2. The denial of dignity, such as occurs 
when one group of citizens is segregated 
from another on public conveyances or in 
schools. 

3. A denial of the privileges of citizenship, 
such as the exercise of the ballot. 

Of the three groups, the last is the most 
important for this national legislative body 
to address itself to today. If we do what 
we can to assure all citizens the free exercise 
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of the ballot, then we shall have taken the 
major step necessary to solve the civil- 
rights problem. 

The Federal Government cannot take it 
upon itself to referee the police forces and 
the sheriff's officers of every county and lo- 
cality in the Nation. But if we assure the 
right to vote, that will not be necessary. A 
sheriff who practices brutality for racial rea- 
sons will not long remain in office. 

It would be mischievous for this body to 
tinker with the problem of segregation as 
such. The courts, acting under the Con- 
stitution and the amendments thereto, are 
dealing with this problem. Federal Judge 
Robert L. Taylor, in ruling on the Clinton 
case in my home State of Tennessee, in 
dealing with the Yankee agitator, John Kas- 
per, has shown that he needs no further 
legislation from this body. The courts, in 
considering the Alabama bus cases, did not 
need or want new legislation from this body. 
No member of this Senate who happens to 
live in Spring Valley or in some other so- 
called restricted area in the District of 
Columbia needs wait for Congress to tell 
him that the covenants which run with 
his land are illegal. 

But we do have a problem worthy of at- 
tention in connection with the right to vote. 
Let us discuss that problem for a few min- 
utes. 


Mr. President, our responsibility in 
this Congress is to take the action which 
will, in the course of time, provide all 
our people with the means of becoming 
truly free citizens. The right to vote 
is a right free citizens possess; it is an 
indispensable right to the man who 
would liberate himself from the bondage 
of discrimination. Other rights sur- 
round it, but none is more basic or more 
vital to every American. Where that 
right has been denied, or where its de- 
nial is imminent, the Government of the 
United States can do no less than say 
to the abused man: “Under the law, we 
shall seek to guarantee your right to 
vote.” 

Part IV of the pending bill would say 
that; and I shall support the objectives 
of that part of the bill. 

It is part III of H. R. 6127 that con- 
cerns us now. Part III amends section 
1985 of title 42 of the United States Code, 
a section of the code originally enacted 
in the reconstruction period. Section 
1985 provides a civil remedy for one who 
is deprived of his rights as a citizen, or 
who is deprived of the equal protection 
of the laws, by a conspiracy of persons. 
Because it is not, on its face, limited to 
the actions of those acting under color 
of State law, it has been the object of 
sharp questioning on constitutional 
grounds. Advocates of part III have 
contended that it is, in fact, limited to 
such actions. Should part III be re- 
tained in the bill, it is very likely that 
most, if not all, of the injunctive actions 
authorized by the part will be brought 
on a State-action theory. 

Mr. President, the action I take today 
will reflect my belief that a social con- 
dition, in which is involved almost every 
aspect of community life, and which re- 
flects the mores and the experience of 
an entire people, should not be attacked 
with the weapons offered by this part of 
the bill. 

In my reading on this matter, in the 
Yale Law Journal for April 1956, I came 
across a comment entitled “Legal Sanc- 
tions To Enforce Desegregation in the 
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Public Schools.” The writer of the com- 
ment is, without question, a proponent 
of desegregation in the schools. Yet he 
had this to say at the beginning of his 
article: 

The history of law enforcement in the 
United States does not demonstrate that the 
full use of the more powerful legal weapons 
necessarily results in obedience, or that it 
is even advisable to use all available legal 
force to effect as widespread a social change 
as desegregation. 


Desegregation in the schools, Mr. 
President, is an area wherein reason and 
a consistent subtlety of approach are 
required; and I think the same can be 
said for desegregation in transportation, 
in housing, and in virtually every area 
where the courts have spoken for an end 
to discrimination. The amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky IMr. 
COoPER] would have provided that sub- 
tlety. The Supreme Court, in its meth- 
od of implementing its decision, obvi- 
ously pleaded for subtlety. 

The use of the injunctive process in 
these areas is not, to my mind, consistent 
with a subtlety of approach; it is, rather, 
like a broadsword in the hands of a 
surgeon who undertakes to remove a 
cancer from the body. The Attorney 
General may be, Mr. President, a skilled 
and practiced surgeon; but he has 
chosen here a clumsy and a dangerous 
tool for his work. 

It is one thing, Mr. President, to work 
toward a truly democratic society, under 
which the rights of every American may 
be respected by his neighbor and his 
Government. It is another thing to 
encourage, in the name of that demo- 
cratic society, the harsh and clumsy 
methods proposed by part III. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Fulbright Monroney 
Allott Goldwater Morse 
Anderson Gore Morton 
Barrett Green Mundt 
Beall Hayden Murray 
Bennett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bible Hil O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland Pastore 
Bush Humphrey Potter 
Butler Ives Purtell 
Byrd Jackson Revercomb 
Capehart Javits Robertson 
Carlson Jenner Russell 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Scott 

Case, S. Dax. Kefauver Smathers 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, Maine 
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present. If there be no further morning 
business, morning business is closed, and 
the Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the Anderson- 
Aiken-Case of South Dakota amendment 
to strike out section 121 of the bill. 

The Chair invites attention to the fact 
that there is a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment providing for a 5-hour limitation 
of debate on the amendment, the time to 
be equally divided and controlled re- 
spectively by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and the minority 
leader [Mr. KNOWLAND]. 

Mr. ANDERSON rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 30 minutes to the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’MAHONEY]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
since the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE] is the present occupant of the 
Chair, I know of no better way to open 
my remarks this morning than by quot- 
ing from a statement made by him on 
the floor in the debate yesterday. 

My subject this morning is that sec- 
tion 121 of part III of the bill should be 
stricken, as provided for in the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANpDERson], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
because that part of the bill invades the 
Bill of Rights and deprives certain citi- 
zens of the United States of a basic civil 
right, namely, the right of trial by jury. 

I refer to what the Senator from Ohio 
had to say yesterday, as shown on page 
12450 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
July 23. The statement condenses in a 
very plain and eloquent way the heart of 
the reason why the amendment proposed 
by the three Senators should be adopted. 
The Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] 
said: 

Mr. President, I shall give my support to 
a civil-rights bill which will support the 
constitutional rights of all American citi- 
zens. I want that clvil-rights bill to insure 
the civil right of trial by jury. In my opin- 
ion, the punishment for civil contempt can 
be imposed by a judge. The punishment 
for criminal contempt, however, has to be 
decided by a jury. That is my view of this 
measure; and I respectfully say to my col- 
leagues that I have given hour after hour of 
study to it. 

I respect the knowledge which other Sena- 
tors have of this subject; but I know I have 
given it attention; and through my experi- 
ence as a judge, and as a result of 6 years of 
service as a teacher of the law of equity, I 
know something about the substantive law 
and the procedural rights in equity. 


That is a summary in a few words of 
the heart of this controversy. 

I recommend to all my colleagues that 
they also review the interrogation to 
which the Senator from New York LMr. 
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Javits] was subjected by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LavscHe] on July 18, 
1957, which is recorded on page 12082 
and succeeding pages, to page 12087. I 
think my colleagues upon reading that 
interrogation of the junior Senator from 
New York will come to the conclusion 
that the Senator from Ohio secured 
from the junior Senator from New York 
the acknowledgment that this bill, if it 
contains section 121, will take away from 
the American citizen the right to trial 
by jury granted to him in the Bill of 
Rights, by attempting to transfer the 
punishment of criminal contempt to the 
judge without a jury. If Senators will 
read those pages they will come to the 
Same conclusion as that to which I have 
come, I am sure. 

Unless the Senate decides that it wants 
to adopt new punitive provisions of law 
to enforce criminal statutes which have 
been on the statute books since recon- 
struction days, the Anderson-Aiken-Case 
of South Dakota amendment to strike 
section 121 of part III will be adopted. 
It does not require any complex tech- 
nical legal argument to prove that this 
is so. The bill containing this part was 
presented to the Congress by Attorney 
General Brownell with the statement 
that in offering it— 

The primary interest of the Government is 
in making it possible for all citizens to vote 
without discrimination based upon race, 
creed, or color, and not in punishing local 
Officials for denying these rights. 


It was so accepted by the President of 
the United States. It was so accepted 
by Members of Congress, by editors, and 
by a substantial segment of the public. 
It has now been discovered by the press, 
and admitted by its proponents, to be a 
masked attempt to give the Government, 
through the Attorney General, the right 
to seek punishment by judicial order, 
rather than by criminal prosecution, 
citizens charged with crimes of force and 
violence prohibited by both State and 
Federal law. In the guise of protecting 
voting rights, it destroys the right of 
trial by jury, and yet its proponents 
have called it a civil-rights bill. 

PART III TAKES AWAY A CIVIL RIGHT GRANTED BY 
THE CONSTITUTION 

Both rights, the right to vote and the 
right of jury trial, are civil rights and 
belong to all citizens of the United States 
regardless of race, creed, or color. Let 
no one forget that these rights, the right 
of citizens to be tried by jury when 
charged with criminal offenses, and the 
right of citizens to vote, are both civil 
rights granted by the Constitution. Both 
rights should be preserved. If we now 
attempt to protect voting rights by ex- 
tending to the courts of equity the 
power to punish with fine and imprison- 
ment any criminal act that may be al- 
leged to have been a denial of the equal 
protection of the laws, then we create a 
precedent for using the courts of equity 
for any purpose this or any future ad- 
ministration may have in mind, without 
regard to the Bill of Rights. 

Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
has been broadly quoted in the press as 
having said in a recorded broadcast with 
Representative KENNETH KEATING, of 
New York, that he was opposed to any 
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compromise aimed at taking away or 
modifying civil rights that are guaran- 
teed to all of our citizens by the Consti- 
tuition. If these indeed are the words 
of the Attorney General, and if they rep- 
resent his real purpose, then he must 
join with those of us who wish to strike 
section 121 of part III from the bill, be- 
cause that part of the bill does exactly 
what he condemns. It takes away a civil 
right guaranteed to all of our citizens by 
the Constitution. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS HAVE AUTHORITY TO 

PROTECT CITIZENS’ RIGHTS 

Sections 241, 242, and 243 of title 18, 
United States Code, have been on the 
statute books for almost 100 years. They 
were written for the most part in recon- 
struction days to protect the rights and 
privileges of all citizens. The first of 
these punishes by a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than 10 years, or both, 2 or more per- 
sons who conspire to injure, oppress, 
threaten or intimidate any citizen in the 
free exercise or enjoyment of any right 
or privilege secured him by the Consti- 
tution or the laws of the United States. 

If two or more persons go in disguise 
on the highways or on the premises of 
another for the purpose of preventing 
the free exercise of such rights or privi- 
leges they are subject to criminal indict- 
ment and criminal punishment, 

Whoever under color of any law or 
custom willfully subjects any inhabitant 
of any State or territory to the depriva- 
tion of his rights, privileges or immuni- 
ties, or whoever under color of any law 
or custom subjects any such person to 
different punishments or penalties by 
reason of his color or race, such person 
is subject to fine and imprisonment for 
an indictable criminal offense. 

Section 243 provides that if any officer 
or other person charged with the duty 
of selecting or summoning jurors ex- 
cludes or fails to summon any citizen in 
any court of the United States, or of any 
State, on account of his race, color or 
previous condition of servitude, such offi- 
cer is committing a crime and is punish- 
able by a fine of not more than $5,000. 

Every single crime condemned by any 
one of the statutes I have just mentioned 
may be prosecuted now, without addi- 
tional legislation, by the order of the 
Attorney General or by any United 
States District Attorney anywhere in the 
United States. No new law is required 
to enable the United States to prosecute 
these crimes. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL COULD HAVE BROUGHT SUIT 

IN LOUISIANA DISENFRANCHISEMENT 

Yet the Department of Justice, in 
explaining the need for the new bill with 
part III included, cited a report of the 
FBI that approximately 4,000 Negroes of 
a certain parish in Louisiana were regis- 
tered voters in that parish on January 
17, 1956, and that all but 694 had been 
disenfranchised. 

This disenfranchisement was com- 
pleted on the 2d or 3d of October 1956, 
not yet a year ago. 

It was the testimony of Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell that— 

This mass disenfranchisement was accom- 
plished by a scheme and device to which a 
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number of white citizens and local officials 
were parties. 


Let me repeat that statement of the 
Attorney General: 

This mass disenfranchisement was accom- 
plished by a scheme and device to which a 
number of white citizens and local officials 
-were parties. 


He went on to explain that a citizens’ 
council was organized. It procured and 
filed with the registrar of voters pur- 
ported affidavits challenging the quali- 
fications of registered voters. There- 
upon, according to the FBI report re- 
lated to the Senate Judiciary Committee 
in its hearings, those voters whose rights 
were thus attacked by the joint action 
of members of a citizens council and the 
registrar of voters, were injured and op- 
pressed in the free exercise and enjoy- 
ment of their rights and privileges to 
vote as assured by the Constitution and 
the laws of the United States. 

The latter part of that statement is 
my conclusion, but it is an obvious con- 
clusion. ‘The council was formed. It 
conspired with the registrar of voters. 
It filed purported affidavits, and accord- 
ing to the FBI report, the number of 
Negroes registered was reduced from 
4,000 to 694. All this happened in the 
year 1956. 

This scheme or device thus described 
by the Attorney General was a clear 
-conspiracy prohibited by section 241 of 
title 18 of the Criminal Code of the 
United States. Mr. Brownell was head 
of the Department of Justice when the 
alleged offenses were committed. The 
registrar of the parish in question and 
the members of the citizens council who 
participated in the scheme of disenfran- 
chise these qualified voters could all 
have been prosecuted and punished 
under existing law. But they would 
have been entitled to a jury trial. 

PART II WOULD TRANSFORM CRIMINAL CASES INTO 
CIVIL ACTIONS 

If it be argued that a jury trial was 
impossible because qualified jurors would 
be excluded from the jury or would 
not be summoned to serve on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, then, of course, section 243 
would come into play. The official 
charged with the duty of summoning 
jurors, if he failed to call any persons 
having all other qualifications because 
of prejudice on account of race or color, 
could also be made a defendant in a civil 
proceeding, and any one or group of the 
citizens excluded would have the right 
to seek redress in a court of equity, ob- 
taining a mandatory injunction to re- 
quire his registration as a voter and as 
a juryman. On July 18 in a colloquy 
with the junior Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case] the able Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], paying a de- 
served compliment to the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], said that 
the Senator from North Carolina had 
told him that there is no question about 
the right to equitable relief by an indi- 
vidual under part III of section 1985. 
To this the Senator from North Carolina 
responded that in his view under pres- 
ently existing statutes a private indi- 
Vidual has the right to sue in the Federal 
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courts and obtain injunctive relief for 
the protection of his rights. I am of the 
same opinion, and it seems therefore 
conclusive to me that the purpose of part 
III in empowering the Attorney General 
to institute civil actions for injunctive 
relief instead of criminal actions for the 
punishment of crime is merely seeking 
to transfer the whole category of crim- 
inal offenses against civil rights from 
the criminal to the equity side of the 
court. 

There can be no doubt about the 
accuracy of the analysis of the present 
law as above set forth. Therefore, I 
have no hesitation in saying that the 
whole purpose of those who drafted 
part III, and wrote into it section 121, 
and of those who drafted part IV and 
wrote into it the authority for the At- 
torney General to institute civil pro- 
ceedings in an equity court, had as their 
sole purpose the avoidance of a basic 
Bill of Rights civil right, stated in the 
sixth amendment to the Constitution, 
that criminal offenses shall be subject 
to jury trial. 

Why was that provision written into 
the Bill of Rights? It was written into 
the Bill of Rights because the founders 
of this Nation had had long experience 
in this fleld. They had read their his- 
tory. They knew that an arbitrary 
executive Government can and will do. 
The Founding Fathers were seeking to 
establish on these shores a government 
in which the people, not the executive 
branch of the Government, would be the 
source of the law. They provided that 
Congress shall have the right to exer- 
cise the limited powers which are given 
to it by the Constitution. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Congress is not an all-powerful 
legislative body. There are fields and 
domains into which it may not enter, 
because those fields and domains are 
reserved to the States and to the people, 
when not prohibited to the States. 

Therefore, Mr. President, there can 
be no question that we are watching 
here an attempt to expand the execu- 
tive authority of the Government to 
punish crimes without benefit of jury 
trial, 

CIVIL CONTEMPT WAS DEFINED 126 YEARS AGO 
BY LAW 

It is important to understand what is 
meant by civil and criminal contempt. 
Just as the Senator from New Mexico 
Mr. ANDERSON], a Democrat and a west- 
erner, has joined with the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], a Republican and 
a New Englander, and now with the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
a Republican and a westerner, to move 
to strike section 121 of part III from the 
bill, so 126 years ago a Democratic Rep- 
resentative from Pennsylvania, James 
Buchanan, and a Whig Senator from 
Massachusetts, Daniel Webster, joined 
to write a new law defining the power 
of the court in cases of contempt. 

Mr. President, a committee of the 
Senate, with full authority of the Senate, 
recently decided that Daniel Webster 
had had such a distinguished career in 
the Senate that he should have addi- 
tional recognition by having his portrait 
hung in the reception room of the Sen- 
ate—1 of 5 Senators to be so honored. 


July 24 


There is no member of that com- 
mittee, and there is no Member of the 
Senate who does not know that Daniel 
Webster was given the deserved reputa- 
tion of being a great constitutional law- 
yer, who defended the Constitution and 
the Union in a historic debate on the 
floor of the Senate. Who here dares to 
challenge the statements of Daniel Web- 
ster with respect to the Constitution and 
the powers of the court? 

Buchanan and Webster joined in writ- 
ing the new law defining the power of 
the court in cases of contempt. That bi- 
partisan law of the early 19th century is 
still on the statute books, even though in 
slightly different language. It gives to 
any court of the United States the power 
to punish by fine or imprisonment, and 
in its discretion any contempt of its au- 
thority which could be described as mis- 
behavior in the presence of the court, or 
near enough to such an act as to obstruct 
the administration of justice, misbehav- 
ior of any officers of the court in their 
official business, or disobedience or re- 
sistance on the part of any person to its 
lawful writ, processes, order, rule, decree, 
or command. This statute, now cited 
as section 401 of title 18 of the United 
States Criminal Code, is very significant, 
because it is a limitation upon the au- 
thority of the court to punish for con- 
tempt. The section consists of a single 
sentence, the opening words before the 
description of the kinds of contempt that 
are punishable read as follows: 


A court of the United States shall have 


-power to punish by fine or imprisonment, at 


its discretion, such contempt of its author- 
ity, and none other, as— 


Here follow the words describing the 
misbehavior and the disobedience or the 
resistance which may be punished. Note 
the words “none other.” Note the words 
“to punish by fine or imprisonment.” It 
is obvious that here is no limitation on 
the amount of the fine or the length of 
imprisonment. But it is evident that the 
contempts are only those which may be 
described as misbehavior in the presence 
of the court or obstructing the adminis- 
tration of justice by any person, misbe- 
havior of any officer, and finally diso- 
bedience or resistance to an order of the 
court. 

JURY TRIAL AMENDMENT WOULD NOT APPLY 
TO CIVIL CONTEMPT CASES 

More important, this is a power which 
the courts may exercise without the in- 
tervention of a jury, for this section 
deals only with civil contempt, and the 
court may find the facts and punish by 
fine or imprisonment without calling a 
jury. 

It is true that section 401 is listed in 
title 18 of the Criminal Code; but the 
drafting of that code was done many 
years later, and section 401, or the 
Buchanan-Webster Act, was written so 
that the court would have authority to 
punish by fine or imprisonment. The 
experts who worked on the codification 
of the law, in trying to make it simpler 
and easier to understand, and so forth, 
listed this section in the Criminal Code. 
However, a reading or it will readily show 
that all the power of the court extends 
only to misbehavior, in or out of the 
presence of the judge, which interferes 
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with the dignity and the procedures of 
the court, and disobedience of the man- 
dates of the court. 

Nowhere is there contained any word 
about the punishment of any crime. In 
part III we have a provision which dis- 
tinctly attempts to give to the court the 
power to punish criminal offenses, al- 
ready punishable by statutes which have 
been on the books for almost 80 years, 
and which the Department of Justice 
has not deemed it necessary to try to 
enforce. In a parish of Louisiana, for 
instance, it would have been perfectly 
simple for the Attorney General to seek 
an indictment charging conspiracy 
under existing law. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am under some 
restrictions; but in view of the fact that 
the Senator comes from the State of 
Louisiana, of course I yield to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming has only 2 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. LONG. Then I will not ask the 
Senator to yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. What, then, is 
criminal contempt? Criminal contempt 
is not the mere violation of an injunc- 
tion or mere disobedience of a lawful 
writ, process, order, rule, decree, or com- 
mand of any district court of the United 
States, whether the violation is the doing 
of a forbidden act or the failure to per- 
form an act that is ordered. All of this 
is civil contempt, and civil contempt 
alone. It may be punished by the court 
without a jury to find the facts, and the 
amendment with respect to jury trials 
which I presented in this Chamber on 
July 8 does not modify the power of the 
court as described in section 401 of title 
18 in any way, shape, or manner, be- 
cause it is so drafted as to put it wholly 
within the discretion of the court to de- 
termine when the facts in any case in- 
volving voting rights are of such ma- 
teriality that a jury should be called. 
Misbehavior in the presence of the court, 
or obstructing the administration of 
justice, or misbehavior by any officer of 
the court, is visible to the court itself 
and punishable by the court itself. So 
also is disobedience or resistance to a 
lawful writ, order, or decree. 

PART III WOULD DENY JURY TRIAL IN CRIMINAL 
CONTEMPT CASES 

Criminal conduct is something differ- 
ent from civil contempt, and it was made 
so when the Clayton Act was passed. 
The provision of the Clayton Act, a law 
to regulate interstate commerce, the 
commerce which for the most part is 
carried on by artificial persons, now ap- 
pears as section 402 of title 18 of the 
Criminal Code. It bears the heading 
“Contempts Constituting Crimes.” It is 
clear, therefore, that section 402 follow- 
ing immediately after section 401 de- 
scribes criminal conduct as distinct from 
the civil conduct over which the judge 
alone was made the authority to exer- 
cise punitive power. To be criminal con- 
tempt, the disobedience of the court 
order must first of all be willful, and in 
addition thereto the disobedience, the 
act of violation, or the omission to obey 
an order, must also constitute a criminal 
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offense under an act of Congress or of 
the laws of the State in which the act 
‘was done or omitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wyoming has 
expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, in 
order that the Senator from Wyoming 
may finish his prepared statement, I 
yield to him 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. 

When such is the case, that is, when 
the disobedience is willful and is also 
a violation of Federal or State law, the 
accused may demand and receive a jury 
trial. This is the civil right which part 
III of the bill before us takes away from 
every citizen of the United States. 

JURY TRIAL IN CRIMINAL CASES IS BASIC 

AMERICAN CIVIL RIGHT 

It will be observed that in section 401 
only disobedience or resistance to the 
court order is made punishable. Under 
section 402, Congress carefully wrote in 
the word “willfully,” and this is the way 
the sentence reads: 

Any person, corporation or association wil- 
fully disobeying any lawful writ, process, 
order, rule, decree, or command of any dis- 
trict court of the United States or any court 
of the District of Columbia, by doing any 
act or thing therein, or thereby forbidden, 
if the act or thing so done be of such char- 
acter as to constitute also a criminal of- 
fense under any statute of the United States 
or under the laws of any State in which the 
act was committed, should be prosecuted for 
such contempt as provided in section 3691 
of this title and shall be punished by fine or 
imprisonment, or both. 


Why is this reference made to section 
3691? Because that section deals with 
the subject of jury trials of criminal con- 
tempts. In this section of title 18 of the 
United States criminal code, it again 
provided that the contempt charged con- 
sists of a willful disobedience of a law- 
ful order of the court and the act done 
or omitted also constitutes a criminal 
offense under any act of Congress or un- 
der the laws of any State, the accused, 
upon demand therefor, shall be entitled 
to trial by a jury which shall conform as 
near as may be to the practice in other 
criminal cases. That is the law now. 
It is a civil right which will be taken 
away from us unless the amendment now 
pending shall be adopted. 

Then the section thus granting the 
right of jury trial in cases of criminal 
contempt contains another paragraph 
making sure that it is not to be confused 
with the civil contempts previously de- 
scribed in section 401. It is provided in 
the second paragraph of section 3691 as 
follows: 

This section shall not apply to contempts 
committed in the presence of the court, or 
so near thereto as to obstruct the admin- 
istration of justice, nor to contempts com- 
mitted in disobedience of any lawful writ, 
process, order, rule, decree, or command en- 
tered in any suit or action brought or prose- 
cuted in the name of, or on behalf of, the 
United States. 


Thus it is made clear that the crimes 
defined in sections 241, 242, and 243 of 
title 18 of the United States Criminal 
Code, the sections which are the provi- 
sions of part III incorporated only by 
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reference, are triable by jury not only be- 
cause in their own terms they involve 
fine an imprisonment subject to trial by 
jury, but because, if they are contempts 
committed willfully in violation of an 
order of an equity court, they are sub- 
ject to jury trial on the demand of the 
defendant because they are crimes in 
themselves, as well as willful disobedi- 
ence of a Federal statute. 

SENATOR JAVITS AGREES PART III WOULD TRANSFER 

CRIMINAL CASES TO CIVIL DOCKET 

This seems to be the interpretation of 
the able junior Senator from New York 
Mr. Javits], formerly a Member of the 
House of Representatives, formerly At- 
torney General of the State of New York, 
and a very able lawyer. In a colloquy 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore], which can be read 
on page 12087 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of July 18, the Senator from New 
York said: 

Mr. Javits. Therefore, will the Senator 
state his question in these terms: If a man is 
now a party to litigation in which the United 
States is not a plaintiff, and he violates a de- 
cree, and if the court whose decree he vio- 
lated wishes to punish him—not merely to 
force him to comply with the decree, but to 
punish him—and if at the same time the act 
he has committed is also a crime * * * then 
he is entitled to a trial by jury. 

If on the other hand, in the identical sit- 
uation, the United States were the party 
complainant in the original litigation, and 
the decree ran to the United States, he would 
not be entitled to trial by jury. 


There, Mr. President, is the explicit 
admission by one of the most able sup- 
porters of the bill that by making the 
United States a party to the action, as 
set forth in section 121, a criminal case 
will be taken from the criminal court, 
where it is triable by a jury, and will be 
handed over to the equity court, where 
the person so charged can be punished 
without a jury. This is a plain, clear 
violation of the Bill of Rights. It is a 
violation of the civil rights of citizens of 
the United States. 

Thus, on the testimony of the junior 
Senator from New York on the floor of 
the Senate, I charge that part III at- 
tempts to transfer the crimes identified 
by sections 241, 242, and 243 of title 18 
from the criminal to the civil side of the 
court. 

The Senator from New York seems to 
justify this transfer, because, as he puts 
it—ConGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 18, 1957, 
page 12087: 

When a local official, and we are dealing 
with officials—with people who have a great 
deal of backing, who have State and com- 
munities behind them—has the choice be- 
tween complying and not complying, ne 
knows that all he has to do is to drag his feet 
until after election day, and then the con- 
tempt will not be civil contempt, but crimi- 
nal contempt, and he will be entitled to a 
jury trial, in which his own friends will be 
on the jury. 


This “dragging of the feet” is an as- 
sumption, an assumption that the judge 
will issue an order that will be subject 
to such delay, an assumption that the 
officials involved will choose to defy 
rather than to obey the court. Neither 
assumption is justifiable in the making 
of a law. The only dragging of the feet 
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which has been revealed by the testi- 
mony with respect to this bill is the 
dragging of feet of the Department of 
‘Justice in its failure to enforce the crim- 
inal statutes already on the statute books 
without seeking the additional remedy 
asked for in this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
yielded to the Senator from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask that I may proceed for an additional 
one-half minute. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield an additional minute to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized for 
an additional minute. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

PART II WOULD ADMIT ADMINISTRATION INTO 

FIELDS HISTORICALLY RESERVED TO CITIZENS 

AND STATES 


Once the right to vote is granted, we 
need none of the trappings of part III 
giving the Attorney General the power to 
bring civil-contempt cases in a score of 
areas and actions which may be em- 
braced in the phrases “the equal protec- 
tion of the law,” “the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens,” and the like. Here 
we are asked to pass a bill that puts into 
the hands of this administration and 
any succeeding administration powers to 
invade every field which freemen have 
historically contended to be the domain 
of the citizens themselves, as well as of 
the States. This is a bill which could 
alter this Government from a govern- 
ment of, for, and by the people to a 
government by temporary occupants of 
the executive seats of power. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr: JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
heard with great interest the speech of 
the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’Manoney!, in which he quoted very 
liberally from the speech I made in the 
Senate. I am given point in what Iam 
about to say by that speech, for the rea- 
son that it seems to me one of the things 
from which the Senate has suffered in 
this debate—and I do not say this in- 
vidiously—has been the confusion caused 
among the majority by the infiltration 
of the minority. Let me explain that. 

It seems to me there is in this Cham- 
ber a very clear majority of Senators 
who wish to have passed an effective 
eivil-rights bill. That was shown by the 
procedure, which some Members of the 
Senate considered extraordinary, by 
means of which the bill was placed upon 
the calendar. It seems to me that 
showed very clearly that a majority want 
to have an effective civil-rights bill 
passed. 

Nevertheless, in the course of the de- 
bate, and even in the press, there has 
been considerable confusion. Even this 
majority seems to have felt to some ex- 
tent, at least up to now, some diminu- 
tion of its purpose and its determina- 
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tion. I think the speech made by the 
Senator from Wyoming demonstrates 
what Senators who are against the 
amendment are faced with. So I think 
the speech was very valuable from that 
point of view, for when we analyze the 
speech of the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming, it comes down to this: 
He is opposed to part III; he is in favor 
of jury trial in contempt cases where the 
United States is the complainant and it 
really is not necessary to include part 
IV, anyway, because in the Louisiana 
situation—which was described in detail 
by the Attorney General before a sub- 
committee of the Senate—it was possible 
to have criminal prosecution. Hence, let 
us forget about the bill. 

Mr. President, Senators should under- 
stand the situation clearly, so they will 
understand the position of those who 
are in favor and those who are opposed. 

A good many who are opposed say, 
“Part III is not needed. Part IV is not 
needed. There is and should be a provi- 
sion for jury trial. So let us forget 
about the bill.” 

Mr. President, let all Senators under- 
stand the meaning of the vote which 
will be taken today. It will be a su- 
premely important vote. I say that de- 
spite the prediction of those who say 
that Senators against the amendment 
will lose as a result of that vote. The 
vote will be supremely important be- 
cause it will start a process by which 
the whole ball game can be lost. The 
vote will be vital from that point of 
view. Every Senator who votes today 
will know that it is not the last time he 
will hear about that vote. 

Mr. President, what is the Senate about 
to vote on? Why is the vote about to be 
taken? What is the purpose in having 
the bill before the Senate? Is it because 
suddenly some Senators have picked out 
of the air the need for a civil-rights bill 
which will give an additional remedy of 
injunction to the Attorney General? 
Certainly from the speech made by the 
Senator from Wyoming that point of 
view is very clearly set forth. Let us 
look at the bill: No new rights will be 
given; no rights will be taken away. 
There will be an additional remedy by 
means of which the Attorney General can 
move by way of injunction. 

Mr. President, I shall not at this time 
argue the question of jury trial, because 
it is hornbook procedure; and the Sen- 
ate knows very well that it will work its 
will as regards jury trial, regardless of 
whether the Senate votes to include part 
III or votes to strike out the substance 
of part III. So I shall not use any of 
the 10 minutes yielded to me to discuss 
jury trial, there will be opportunity to 
do that, I am sure. 

In summing up—which is all I can do 
now—lI begin by asking why the bill is 
before the Senate. It is before the Sen- 
ate because there is a great national 
welling up of feeling on this subject; and 
it is sparked by violence, bombings, kill- 
ings, the calling in of troops, and the 
trial of persons who come in from the 
outside areas—such as Kasper—in an at- 
tempt to stir up disorder in particular 
communities; and it is sparked by the 
fact that at last the Supreme Court has 
spoken on basic questions of civil rights. 
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Some Senators may not like the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, but they cer- 
tainly like the three institutions of which 
the Supreme Court is one great part, be- 
cause those institutions have saved the 
country before, and they will save the 
country again. The function of the 
Court is absolutely indispensable to our 
government. 

So, Mr. President, it seems to me that 
the situation comes down to this: The 
arguments against part III are essential- 
ly the arguments of interposition which 
we have heard before, that the States’ 
power may be interposed between that of 
the Federal Government and the citizen, 
and that if a State does not like what the 
Federal Government has a right to do, 
the State can invalidate it. This is a 
very, very serious matter; and it goes 
right back to the situation existing before 
the Civil War. It is most interesting to 
me to note that the arguments we hear, 
like that based upon the position taken 
by Daniel Webster, hark back to the time 
before the adoption of the 14th and 15th 
amendments. But when we consider 
the situation existing after the adoption 
of the 14th and 15th amendments, we are 
compelled by the logic of the Constitu- 
tion to vote to retain part III. 

The second point which has been made 
by the opposition is really one of the 
danger of defiance of the law in a cer- 
tain area of the country; and in that 
connection reference is made to a state- 
ment made many, many years ago by a 
famous President: 


The Supreme Court has made its decision, 
Now let it enforce it. 


Mr. President, why is the Senate now 
considering this bill? Would Senators 
like the Supreme Court to say: The 
Congress has passed this law. Now let 
the Congress enforce it“? Would Sena- 
tors like the President to say to the Con- 
gress, “The Congress has passed this 
law. Now let the Congress enforce it“? 
Therefore, Mr. President, do Senators 
have any right to say the same thing to 
the courts? 

Third, Mr. President, and this is very 
important, for I believe it goes to the 
heart of this matter—I would speak of 
infiltration. Senators on both sides of 
the issue are frank, Mr. President. In- 
asmuch as the Senator from Wyoming 
referred to me and to my honest efforts 
in favor of enforcement of the Constitu- 
tion and laws, those of us on this side 
of the issue have a right to quote what 
our opponents have said. 

The most vigorous opponent says 
this—and it is very simple. It is also 
what the majority of this body will have 
to answer to, depending on whether the 
majority. vote with the opponents or 
against the opponents of part III—on 
July 2, the senior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL] said, as appears at page 
10772 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp—and 
this is the essence of the matter: 

I unhesitatingly assert that part III of the 
bill was deliberately drawn to enable the use 
of the military forces to destroy the system 
of separation of the races in the Southern 
States at the point of a bayonet, if it should 
be found necessary to take this step. 


The Senator from Georgia is not 
assuaged by changes which have been 
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made in the bill, for on July 18 he said— 
as appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on pages 12073-12074: 

Even with the amendment, part III would 
authorize the Attorney General, according 
to his whim or fancy, to use every might of 
the Federal Government, except the bayo- 
net, to destroy the system of separation of 
the races in the Southern States, in schools, 
and in all public places of entertainment 
operating under State license. 


Mr, President, that illustrates what I 
mean. If part III remains in the bill, it 
will destroy the system of separation of 
the races. If part III is stricken from 
the bill, then something else will destroy 
the system of separation of the races. 

What is it that is sought to be pre- 
served by the opponents who have dug 
themselves in so deeply? Part III would 
hope to move toward ending the “system 
of separation of the races”; and if there 
is to be a Federal Government and if 
there is to be a Supreme Court and a 
constitution, the rest of us cannot tol- 
erate a system of separation of the 
races; and the courts have said so. The 
boiling public opinion of the country 
says so; and those who are being in- 
jured say so. So the Senate must do 
something effective about it. 

That brings me to a brief discussion of 
the bill. 

Part III of the bill is the most mod- 
erate provision the Senate can make 
that will be truly effective. It is the most 
moderate kind of provision because it 
seeks to give the Attorney General a 
remedy, whereas before this he has not 
had an effective remedy. The Senator 
from Wyoming proved that when he said 
the Attorney General apparently knew 
that a crime was committed as to a con- 
spiracy to deny voting rights in Louis- 
jana, but he did not prosecute. Why 
did not he prosecute? He did not prose- 
cute because he knew it would be a waste 
of time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
only 10 minutes. If the Senator from 
Louisiana will have some additional time 
yielded to me by the other side, I shall be 
delighted to yield. 

Mr. President, I am a lawyer, and I 
have a great belief in finality. I say this 
to the opponents of the bill, as well as 
to the majority of the Senate which I 
think favors the bill: If the Senate does 
not include part III in the bill—and part 
III does not increase present rights one 
bit, but gives only added, more effective, 
means for the enforcement of existing 
rights—what will happen? ‘Then the 
Senate will have left out the whole body 
of civil rights, except—if part IV is re- 
tained—the voting right. But a whole 
body of rights, including the right of 
jury service, the right to be a litigant, 
and so forth, will be left out. 

That leaves the question boiling in 
the country, unresolved. It means we 
shall have to come back here—I, or any- 
one who succeeds me, and other Sena- 
tors—time and time again for different 
types of legislation and it is not going 
to be weaker legislation. It is going to 
be stronger legislation because of the 
determination to refuse to deal with it 
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now by the simple processes of an equity 
court, with this range of civil rights 
which urgently need protection through- 
out the country. 

Mr. President, this debate will soon 
be over, but do you think the excitement 
in large areas of our country will be 
over? I think not, for this reason. The 
opponents of the bill stand on the floor 
and say we are giving one man tremen- 
dous power to do X, Y, and Z. Let us 
see what they are doing in their own 
States. 

I hold in my hand an excerpt from 
the July 1957 Southern School News, of 
Nashville, Tenn. It reads in part, refer- 
ring to South Carolina: 


The general assembly ended its 1957 ses- 
sion on June 21 with a number of pro- 
segregation measures incorporated in its 
enactments of the current year: 


This refers to the South Carolina 
General Assembly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the excerpt may be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE ACTION 

The general assembly ended its 1957 ses- 
sion (second longest on record) on June 21 
with a number of prosegregation measures 
incorporated in its enactments of the cur- 
rent year. One of the measures was an act 
vesting the Governor with considerable 
emergency authority. 

This particular act (S. 197) pulled to- 
gether in one package the Governor’s exist- 
ing authority over the militia and law-en- 
forcement agencies and added to it new 
power to discontinue or take over any 
“transportation or other public facilities” 
and to secure compliance with his procla- 
mations “by injunction, mandamus, or other 
appropriate legal action.” 

In even broader terms, “The Governor is 
hereby authorized and empowered to take 
such measures and to do all and every act 
and thing which he may deem necessary in 
order to prevent violence or threats of vio- 
lence to the person or property of citizens 
of the State and to maintain peace, tran- 
quillity, and good order in the State, and in 
any political subdivision thereof, and in any 
particular area of the State of South Caro- 
lina designated by him.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 additional minutes to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I should like to read one 
extract from the excerpt from the South- 
ern School News, referring to one of the 
acts enacted by the General Assembly: 

The Governor is hereby authorized and 
empowered to take such measures and to do 
all and every act and thing which he may 
deem necessary in order to prevent violence 
or threats of violence to the person or prop- 
erty of citizens of the State and to maintain 
peace, tranquillity, and good order in the 
State, and in any political subdivision 
thereof. 


And so forth. Who talks of complete 
power? That is a law enacted by the 
General Assembly of South Carolina. 

Now, I turn to what happened in the 
State of Georgia, It also enacted a 
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statute on February 15 giving the Gov- 
ernor the right to control any public 
utility, any park, any playground, and 
to direct when people shall use them or 
not use them, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill enacted early this year 
by the Legislature of the State of Geor- 
gia may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the statute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

House Bill 2 

A bill to be entitled an act in aid of existing 
powers and to confer additional powers 
upon the Governor of the State of Georgia: 
to authorize and empower the Governor of 
the State of Georgia to protect the public 
against violence, property damage, and 
overt threats of violence; to issue his proc- 
lamation and order; to order and direct 
any person, corporation, association, or 
group of persons, to prevent or refrain from 
causing damage to life, limb, or property, 
or a breach of the peace; to authorize and 
direct the State militia, the sheriffs, or the 
department of public safety, or any State 
or county official of the State of Georgia to 
maintain peace and good order, to provide 
for the enforcement of the Governor’s 
proclamation relating to the same by all 
the courts of the State of Georgia, pro- 
viding for the time limit within which 
this act shall be effective, to provide emer- 
gency rules and regulations, and for other 
purposes 

Whereas, the State of Georgia, through its 
constituted officials under the constitution, 
statutory law, and policy power of the State, 
may control violence (threatened or actual 
against persons or property); and, whereas, 
the State has the dominant interest in and 
is the natural guardian of the public against 
violence and is empowered under the general 
sovereign authority of the State to prevent 
violence and overt threats of violence: There- 
fore 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
State of Georgia and it is hereby enacted by 
authority of the same: 

Section 1. The Governor of the State of 
Georgia is hereby authorized and empowered 
to take such measures and to do all and every 
act arfd thing which he may deem necessary 
in order to prevent overt threats of violence, 
or violence to the person or property of citi- 
zens of the State and to maintain peace, 
tranquillity and good order in the State, and 
in any political subdivision thereof, and in 
any area of the State of Georgia designated 
by him. 

Sec. 2. The Governor of the State of 
Georgia when, in his opinion, the facts war- 
rant, shall, by proclamation, declare that, be- 
cause of unlawful assemblage, violence, overt 
threats of violence, or otherwise, a danger 
exists to the person or property of any citi- 
zen or citizens of the State of Georgia and 
that the peace and tranquillity of the State 
of Georgia, or any political subdivision there- 
of, or any area of the State of Georgia desig- 
nated by him, is threatened, and because 
thereof an emergency, with reference to said 
threats and danger, exists. In all such cases 
when the Governor of the State of Georgia 
shall issue his proclamation as herein pro- 
vided he shall be and is hereby further au- 
thorized and empowered, to cope with said 
threats and dangers, to order and direct any 
individual person, corporation, association 
or group of persons to do any act which 
would in his opinion prevent danger to life, 
limb or property, prevent a breach of the 
peace or he may order such individual per- 
son, corporation, association or group of per- 
sons to refrain from doing any act or thing 
which would, in his opinion, endanger life, 
limb, or property, or cause, or tend to cause, 
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la breach of the peace, or endanger the peace 
and good order of society, and shall have full 
power by appropriate means to enforce such 
order or proclamation. 
| Sec. 3. The Governor of Georgia is hereby 
authorized and empowered to promulgate 
and enforce such emergency rules and regu- 
lations as are necessary to prevent, control, 
or quell violence, threatened or actual, dur- 
ing any emergency lawfully declared by him 
to exist. In order to protect the public wel- 
fare, persons and property of citizens against 
violence, public property damage, overt 
threats of violence, and to maintain peace, 
tranquillity, and good order in the State, 
these rules and regulations may control pub- 
lic parks, public buildings, public utilities, 
or any other public facility in Georgia, and 
shall regulate the manner of use, the time 
of use, and persons using the facility during 
any emergency. These rules and regulations 
shall have the same force and effect as law 
during any emergency, and shall remain in 
effect during a period of time and in such 
manner, and shall affect such persons, public 
utilittes, and public facilities as in the judg- 
ment of the Governor shall best provide a 
safeguard for protection of persons and prop- 
erty where danger, violence, and threats 
exist, or are threatened among the citizens 
of Georgia. 

Sec. 4. Whenever the Governor shall pro- 
mulgate emergency rules and regulations, 
such rules and regulations shall be published 
and posted during the emergency in the 
area affected, and copies of the rules shall be 
filed with the Secretary of State for public 
record. 

Src. 5. The Governor shall have emergency 
power to call upon the military forces of the 
State or any other law enforcement agency, 
State or county, to enforce the rules and 
regulations authorized by this law. 

Sec. 6. The Governor of the State of 
Georgia, upon the issuance of a proclama- 
tion as provided for in section 2 hereof shall 
forthwith file the same in the office of the 
secretary of state for recording, which proc- 
lamation shall be effective upon issuance 
and remain in full force and effect until re- 
voked by the Governor, and he is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to take and exercise 
any, either or all of the following actions, 
powers, and prerogatives: 

(a) Call out the military forces of the 
State (State militia) and order and direct 
said forces to take such action as in his judg- 
ment may be necessary to avert the*threat- 
ened danger and to maintain peace and good 
order in the particular circumstances. 

(b) Order any sheriff or sheriffs of this 
State, pursuant to a proclamation as herein 
provided, to exercise fully the powers granted 
them (suppress tumults, riots, and unlawful 
assemblies in their counties with force and 
strong hand when necessary) and to do all 
things necessary to maintain peace and good 
order. 

(c) Order and direct the department of 
public safety, and each and every officer 
thereof, to do and perform such acts and 
services as he may direct and in his judg- 
ment necessary in the circumstances to 
maintain peace and good order. 

(d) Authorize, order or direct any State, 
county or city official to enforce the provi- 
sions of such proclamation in each and every 
and all of the courts of the State of Georgia 
by injunction, mandamus, or other appro- 
priate legal action. 

Sxec. 7. The Governor of the State of 
Georgia is hereby authorized and empowered 
to intervene in any situation where there 
exists violence, overt threats of violence to 
persons or property and take complete con- 
trol thereof to prevent violence, or to quell 
violence or any disturbance or disorder which 
threatens the peace and good order of 


V. 
See. 8. This act shall take effect imme- 
diately upon its signature by the Governor. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I now 
quote the Governor of Mississippi. This 
is the United States of America. He 
said the following on June 21, 1957, and 
I read an excerpt quoted from the State 
Times of Jackson, Miss.: 


I do not think Negroes are ready to vote 
in Mississippi at this time. 


“I do not think,” the Governor of Mis- 
sissippi says, “I do not think,“ notwith- 
standing the 14th amendment, and, in- 
deed, the morality of the country: 

I do not think Negroes are ready to vote 
in Mississippi at this time, 


Let us get our sights clear, Let us 
understand what we are talking about 
and what we are legislating for, because 
after the confusion of the debate is over, 
we are all going to have to face millions 
of Americans. Those millions of Amer- 
icans may be confused now, but they are 
not going to be confused tomorrow when 
these laws are enforced, when the courts 
are full of litigation, when there may be 
more disorder, violence, and confusion. 
They will say, “You had your chance. 
Why did you not do something about it?” 
We shall be back here trying to do some- 
thing about it. Yet we now have a 
chance to do the moderate thing by 
giving the highest legal officer of the 
United States this very limited authority, 
a type of authority which from time im- 
memorial has been in our law, which 
protects any individual who is aggrieved, 
but which we have shown the private in- 
dividual cannot make use of because he 
is intimidated or has no funds or due to 
antibarratry statutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. May I 
ask unanimous consent to speak for 1 
minute, and that it be charged to the 
time later to be granted to me by the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I am very 
happy to yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota 1 minute, to be taken from the 
time on this side. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wish 
to speak merely for the purpose of clari- 
fying a point on which there has been 
some difference. I ask the Senator from 
New York if he does not agree with 
me that the phrase this act“ where it 
appears on page 12, subparagraph (e), 
applies only to part IV or to the statutes 
which are amended by part IV, rather 
than to any other language? 

Mr. JAVITS. We have looked into 
that question, and it does apply to part 
IV. I will say to the Senator, when we 
decide as a Senate whether part III 
shall remain in the bill, I shall have no 
objection to applying that language to 
part IIT as well, and I feel that should 
be done. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. However, 
as the language stands, it applies only 
to part IV. Is that correct? 

: Mr. JAVITS. That is my understand- 
ng. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Michigan. 
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Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak in support of part III of 
the pending civil-rights bill. 

To my mind, part III is probably the 
most important part of the entire pro- 
posed legislation. It is at least equally 
important as any other section. 

Much has been said that this is simply 
a right-to-vote bill. Indeed, the oppo- 
nents of this measure have sought to 
make it appear that part III was diaboli- 
cally sneaked into the bill under the 
cover of a moonless night—a witch rid- 
ing a bayonet pointed at the heart of 
the South. 

Yet part III, as it stands before the 
Senate today, is no newcomer to the bill. 

It was there when the bill was drafted 
originally. It was there when the House 
held its hearings. It was there when 
the House debated the measure. And 
it was still there when the House passed 
this bill by a vote of 286 to 126. 

No, Mr. President, part III is no 
stranger to us. But it is being used as 
the whipping boy by the opponents of 
civil-rights legislation. 

Should they succeed in stripping the 
bill of part III, the next step, of course, 
will be to emasculate part IV, the right- 
to-vote section. Then they will turn 
about and have a few whacks at parts 
I and II for good measure. 

The result will be simply a comic-opera 
version of a civil-rights bill. 

It will become a meaningless jumble 
of words—a pious pronouncement on 
civil rights—but completely devoid of 
any strong measures to correct the 
abuses which make civil-rights legisla- 
tion so necessary. 

For the past few days, this Chamber 
has been filled with a legal smog. The 
opponents have stripped down part III 
to the commas and semicolons. They 
seemingly have sought to outdo each 
other in legal pettifoggery. 

The object has been to obscure the 
need for the provisions of part III. 

Some—who ordinarily would be on the 
side of the people—would appear to 
have fallen for this maneuver. In fact, 
they seem to be unwittingly helping the 
outright opponents gut this bill of any 
effectiveness whatsoever. 

They should know by this time that 
they are being used to destroy this great 
opportunity we now have of passing a 
meaningful civil-rights bill. Then, if 
they continue, they will have to live with 
their own consciences. 

As I said at the outset of my remarks, 
part III is vastly important. 

Of course, the right to vote is also 
important. And part IV of the bill, 
which bears on this matter, must remain 
intact in the legislation when enacted. 

But the title of H. R. 6127 now before 
us reads: 


An act to provide means of further secur- 
ing and protecting the civil rights of persons 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. 


Part III, Mr. President, relates to 
securing and protecting the civil rights 
of our citizens. 

The original Anderson-Aiken amend- 
ment would strike out part III in its 
entirety. 

What would it mean if part III were 
eliminated? We would be telling a large 
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number of our citizens that the Senate, 
in all its wisdom, has only crumbs to of- 
fer them this year. We have decided to 
let them vote—that is, if part IV remains 
intact. We will tell them to be patient; 
they have waited only about 90 years for 
us to give them the right to walk un- 
hindered to the voting booth. Be 
patient, we willsay. In another 90 years 
or so we may let them have another of 
the civil rights the Constitution guar- 
antees. 

But, in addition to withholding full 
first-class citizenship, Mr. President, we 
would do a great amount of actual harm 
by striking out part III. 

We would be telling the world that the 
Senate of the United States does not sup- 
port the Supreme Court decision order- 
ing the desegregation of public schools. 

Instead of helping to implement the 
Supreme Court ruling, as we should, we 
would be helping to destroy the effective- 
ness of that order. 

This would not be a civil rights ob- 
structionist talking, Mr. President—it 
would be the Senate of the United States. 

And the elimination of part III could 
have the same adverse effect on the de- 
cisions permitting the Negro to ride in 
an unsegregated bus. 

Part HI gives the people who are 
wronged, and their Government, an op- 
portunity to correct the abuses. 

There would be no need for part III— 
or this entire bill—if these abuses did 
not exist. 

These abuses are not figments of the 
imagination. 

The fact that great numbers of per- 
sons are deprived of their right to vote 
has been carefully documented already 
in this debate. 

Segregation of children in public 
schools is an abuse which brought forth 
the now historic decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

If we, as the Senate, are content to 
tell the world that this decision was only 
a whim on the part of the Justices of 
the Supreme Court—and not worthy of 
implementation—then we can strike out 
part III. 

That is what we would be doing, Mr. 
President. We would not only be telling 
American citizens that they do not de- 
serve the rights and privileges of the 
Constitution, but we would be telling the 
world that America—the land of the 
free and the home of the brave—does 
not practice what it preaches. 

Let us see how brave we are—as the 
Senate of the United States—by passing 
this bill as it stands before us today. 

There is no more fervent supporter 
than I, Mr. President, of the wish that 
we had universal acceptance of these 
lines from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


When those words were written, Mr. 
President, the people were throwing off 
the yoke of tyranny. Our ancestors 
fought a war to secure the rights spelled 
out in the Declaration of Independence. 
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The desire for these rights is no less 
today than it was in 1776. 

But, today, we are proposing no war to 
achieve these rights for all our citizens. 

We seek to do it by law—sound law— 
and part III is a basic part of that law. 

The image of troops marching into the 
South to enforce part III of this bill 
was a scare tactic, pure and simple. It 
had no relation to fact. 

Yet the opponents of civil rights used 
it again and again in an attempt to give 
it the respectability of truth. 

I am hopeful that this phony issue is 
now forever buried as a result of the 
adoption of the Knowland-Humphrey 
amendment. 

I have said before on this floor, Mr. 
President, that the pending bill is a 
moderate one, and that it leaves little 
or no room for compromise. 

I personally feel that the civil rights 
of all our citizens are so important that 
legislation guranteeing such rights can- 
not be too strong. 

If part III is stricken from the bill, we 
will be faced with an all-out attack on 
part IV. 

Those who support this move to gut 
the bill are helping to drive another nail 
in the coffin of civil rights. 

We are told—indeed threatened—that 
if part III is included in any civil-rights 
legislation the South will abolish its 
public-school system. 

Since the Supreme Court issued its 
decree we have seen some States 
scratching around for ways to accom- 
plish this. 

Who would be hurt by such a move, 
Mr. President? 

Not those of us in Michigan or in the 
majority of the States of this great Na- 
tion. 

By seeking to circumvent the law, the 
Southern States would be hurting only 
their own people. 

That, indeed, is a head-in-the-sand 
approach to civic responsibility. 

We see other attempts to gerrymander 
the voting districts—in a bold maneuver 
to strip Negro voters of any effect they 
may have—that is, should they be given 
the right to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Michigan has 
expired. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield me an 
additional 144 minutes? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 1% min- 
utes to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. That strange, 
negative train of thought runs through 
all the arguments of the opponents to 
civil rights. 

Fearful that some sort of civil-rights 
bill probably will pass the Congress, their 
objective seems to be to see that the 
punishment for violators of its provi- 
sions is made as light as possible. 

They want jury trials for those who 
violate the rights of others and who are 
called to task by the courts in contempt 
proceedings. 

They want to knock out part III. which 
could be used to enforce the Supreme 
Court decisions. 

In other words, they anticipate—and 
even invite—violations by the people of 
their States. 
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We are also informed that part III is 
so sweeping that it can be used against 
any section of the country. 

That is fine. It should be used against 
any section of the country that violates 
the civil rights of its citizens. 

These rights are not arbitrarily halted 
by State boundaries. They are univer- 
sal—as universal as our Constitution. 

There is absolutely no moral or legal 
justice in the arguments raised against 
this bill, Mr. President. 

It is high time the Senate proves that 
it is truly representative of the best in- 
terests of all the people of this Nation— 
and it can do so by defeating the Ander- 
son-Aiken-Case of South Dakota amend- 
ment. 

It can further prove this by knocking 
down the other crippling amendments— 
and passing this moderate bill substan- 
tially as it came from the House. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to my colleague, the 
junior Senator from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from California is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, there 
is no reason for Senators to be deluded 
about the basic issue facing us in the 
pending amendment, although I must 
confess there has been a mountain of 
misinformation and misinterpretations 
heaped into the Recorp these past sev- 
eral days when part III of the civil-rights 
legislation and the amendment to strike 
it out have been debated. That need 
not, however, blind us or confuse us as 
to what the issue is, or what the judg- 
ment of the Senate ought to be. 

I think the question for the Senate 
can be simply stated: 

Should the United States Government 
be authorized by Federal court equitable 
action to prevent the violation of any 
person’s civil rights? Some of us find 
that an easy question to answer. We 
say “Yes.” Indeed, it is difficult to 
imagine why the great majority of Sen- 
ators should not now join with us in 
this position. There is nothing strange 
or novel about it. The House of Repre- 
sentatives overwhelmingly agreed with 
us on a rollcall vote. It is the position 
taken by the President and his adminis- 
tration. For what very little it may be 
worth, I will say it is the position of both 
the Democratic and Republican Parties 
in this land of ours, which both prom- 
ised in their platforms Federal action 
in the civil-rights field. 

The amendment offered by the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] and his cosponsors would answer 
the basic question in the negative. By 
striking out title III, they would deny the 
Federal Government the right to prevent 
the violation of civil rights through civil 
action in Federal courts. 

Make no mistake about it. If we 
adopt this amendment we deprive the 
United States of the opportunity of as- 
sisting our people—all our people—in 
enjoying rights guaranteed to them by- 
the American Constitution. I say, very 
respectfully, the proposed amendment 
would destroy the high purpose of the 
pending bill. It would make a mockery 
of the high-sounding promises to the 
American people which the Republican 
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Party and the Democratic Party both 
promised less than a year ago. It would 
emasculate their civil-rights proposal, 
and reduce constitutional guaranties in 
some parts of this Nation to a farce. 

The right to vote is a precious Ameri- 
can right. But I must say it is but one 
of the many privileges which the funda- 
mental law of this land bestows upon 
each of our citizens. 

The facts are that the 14th amend- 
ment to the American Constitution nobly 
states the American concept of equality 
on the part of all our people before the 
law. Let me read the pertinent part 
of it: 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside. No 
State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States; nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without the due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its Jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws. 


The facts are that in accordance with 
the 14th amendment, Congress 85 years 
ago adopted legislation spelling out the 
civil rights of citizens flowing from that 
part of the Constitution. That law is 
presently comprised of three parts. The 
first establishes a liability for damages 
against any person who conspires to 
interfere with an officer of the United 
States in the discharge of his duties and 
as a result thereof injures or deprives 
another of rights or privileges of a citi- 
zen of the United States. The second 
establishes liability for damages against 
any person who conspires to intimidate 
or injure parties, witnesses, or jurors 
involved in any court proceeding, or who 
conspires to obstruct the due process of 
justice in any State court made with the 
intent to deny to any citizen the equal 
protection of the laws as the result of 
the conspiracy for injury or deprivation 
of another’s rights or privileges as a 
citizen of the United States. The third 
establishes liability for damages against 
any person who conspires to deprive an- 
other of equal protection of the laws or 
of equal privileges and immunities under 
the laws, or of the right to vote in elec- 
tions affecting Federal offices if the 
result is to injure or deprive another 
of rights and privileges of a citizen of 
the United States. 

These are rights guaranteed by the 
American Constitution and implemented 
by the Congress of the United States. 
They have been in effect, as I say, for 
85 years. I ask consent that at the con- 
clusion of my comments the text of this 
law may be set forth in full as part of my 
comments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
‘out objection, the text may be printed 
in the Recorp, as requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KUCHEL. There, Mr. President, 
is the basis, constitutional and statu- 
tory, for a citizen to receive redress in 
damages for invasion of his civil rights. 

There are two other Federal laws to 
which I wish to allude. They make it 
a Federal crime for persons to conspire 
against a citizen to injure or to 
threaten or to intimidate him in enjoy- 
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ing the rights and privileges under the 
Constitution. They make it a crime for 
one to deny another under color of 
State law his rights, privileges, or im- 
munities accorded or protected by the 
Constitution or laws of the United 
States. I wish to read the text of these 
two Federal statutes: 

CONSPIRACY AGAINST RIGHTS OF CITIZENS 

If two or more persons conspire to in- 
jure, oppress, threaten, or intimidate any 
citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment 
of any right or privilege secured to him by 
the Constitution or laws of the United 
States, or because of his having so exer- 
cised the same; or 

If two or more persons go in disguise on 
the highway, or on the premises of another, 
with intent to prevent or hinder his free 
exercise or enjoyment of any right or privi- 
lege so secured— 

They shall be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or 
both (June 25, 1948, ch. 645, 1, 62 Stat. 
696). 

DEPRIVATION OF RIGHTS UNDER COLOR OF LAW 

Whoever, under color of any law, statute, 
ordinance, regulation, or custom, willfully 
subjects any inhabitant of any State, Ter- 
ritory, or district to the deprivation of any 
rights, privileges, or immunities secured or 
protected by the Constitution or laws of 
the United States, or to different punish- 
ments, pains, or penalties, on account of 
such inhabitant being an alien, or by rea- 
son of his color, or race, than are prescribed 
for the punishment of citizens, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both (June 25, 
1948, ch. 645, 1, 62 Stat. 696). 


Thus, Federal law establishes basic 
constitutional rights of our citizens, and 
then seeks to protect them—each citi- 
zen and all citizens—in the enjoyment 
of those rights. A person aggrieved has 
a right to bring a suit for damages 
against those who have conspired to de- 
prive him of his guaranteed rights. Be- 
yond that, those who conspire against 
a citizen in this field commit a crime 
and may be punished accordingly. 

But, the violation of a civil right is 
hardly compensable by a civil judgment 
in money damages or the fine or im- 
prisonment of the violator. We are in- 
terested, at any rate, we ought to be 
interested in assuring to all the enjoy- 
ment of their privileges of citizenship, 
and that is the reason for title III of 
this bill. 

Title III does not enlarge the field of 
civil rights which you, Mr. President, 
and I, and every other citizen are 
guaranteed. It does not create any new 
rights, and it does not take any away. 
Its sole and only purpose is to provide 
an additional civil remedy by which 
these rights may be enforced with the 
assistance of a civil lawsuit filed by the 
United States. This additional remedy 
is neither new nor fantastic. Civil suits 
for preventive relief have been adopted 
by Congress in many instances in the 
past. That mode of enforcing the law is 
on the statute books today in many in- 
stances. Action under title III would 
rest in the sound discretion of the At- 
torney General, as, indeed, all authority 
to file lawsuits—civil or criminal—rests 
today. Where he determined to file such 
a civil lawsuit, it would be tried before 
a local Federal judge. 
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It has clearly been the law ever since 
the ratification of the 14th amendment 
that State or local officials may not ad- 
minister the laws in such a way as to 
place special burdens upon or deny 
rights to individuals by reason of their 
race, color, or creed. In fact, one of the 
earliest cases of this kind arose in my 
own State, the case of Yick Wo v. Hop- 
kins (118 U. S. 356, decided in 1886). 
The Supreme Court held that it was a 
violation of the 14th amendment for city 
Officials of a California city to adminis- 
ter an ordinance regulating laundries in 
such a way as to forbid Chinese laundry- 
men to operate in wooden buildings 
while permitting white laundrymen to 
do so. Problems of this kind can arise 
in many contexts. A State or local 
license board, for example, might refuse 
to license citizens to be barbers or 
lawyers or doctors by reason of their 
race. In situations such as these where 
this is an established pattern of dis- 
criminatory conduct equal privileges 
under law would, as I see it, best be 
assured by civil proceedings brought by 
the Government as title III provides, 

In this debate I have quoted several 
times from a letter which Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell wrote to the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case] and me. Let me 
briefly refer to part of that letter again: 

There are valid reasons for the ever-in- 
creasing use of civil suits for preventive 
relief as a means of enforcing Federal law. 
Judicial determination of the validity of a 
course of conduct in advance aids the Gov- 
ernment in its primary purpose of pre- 
venting violation of law. It also aids the 
defendant since he can litigate the legality 
of his proposed conduct without the neces- 
sity of taking action at the risk of a criminal 
conviction if he guesses incorrectly. 

. * . ». . 

Suits for preventive relief under the pro- 
posed legislation will be governed by the 
traditional rules of procedure which have 
always applied to such suits. The Govern- 
ment seeks no new or radical procedures to 
govern injunction suits in civil rights cases. 
Under the proposed legislation the rules of 
procedure which have traditionally governed 
equitable suits in the Federal courts would 
apply in the same manner and to the same 
extent that they now apply to other suits 
by the Government for preventive relief. 
The defendant in an injunction suit in a 
civil rights case will have the same rights 
that the defendant now enjoys in a similar 
suit under the antitrust laws, the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act, or any other one of the 
Federal laws mentioned above. 

These procedural protections are ample 
to protect all legitimate rights of the de- 
fendant. He gets a full hearing before the 
court on the question whether his conduct 
violates Federal law and hence should be 
enjoined. If he disagrees with the deter- 
mination of the court, he may appeal the 
ruling for full consideration by the appellate 
courts. In most cases this is the end of the 
matter. The defendant obeys the court order 
and the public interest in the enforcement 
of the Federal law has been vindicated. But 
if the defendant chooses to ignore or defy 
the court order he may be subjected to 
punishment for contempt of court. Again 
he is entitled to a full hearing before the 
court. He is presumed to be innocent, his 
guilt must be established beyond a reason- 
able doubt, and he cannot be compelled to 
testify against himself. If he is found guilty, 
he again may appeal. And an examination 
of the cases in recent years demonstrates 
that the appellate courts are alert to protect 
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defendants against any possible unfairness 
in contempt proceedings. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from California has 
expired. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, may I 
have 5 more minutes? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 3 addi- 
tional minutes to the junior Senator 
from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from California is recog- 
nized for 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. KUCHEL, Rights of American 
citizens are of very meager value unless 
they are enjoyed, and unless they are, or 
can be, exercised. Equal protection of 
the law is an exalted American and con- 
stitutional doctrine, but if it remains 
only a theory until put in universal prac- 
tice and if it is not available to all our 
people in their lives as they live them, 
then it is a sham, and of no meaning. 

Can any one of us deny that respect 
for law is an indispensable attribute in 
the functioning of this Republic? You 
may quarrel with the law. You may 
honorably seek—under the law itself— 
to change it or to repeal it. But to dis- 
honor the law, to sneer at it, to disdain 
it, to break it, is to undermine the 
strength of our country. 

One may object to the school decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court. 
I do not. But they are the law of the 
land. One may approve the Jim Crow 
laws, but they have been held in violation 
of the Constitution. Indeed, one may 
inveigh against the 14th amendment, 
the 15th amendment or any other part 
of the Constitution if you wish. And one 
has a constitutional right to seek, in a 
constitutional manner, any change or 
variation he may desire. But he also 
has a constitutional duty. He has an 
obligation to support the Constitution; 
and I remind my colleagues that each of 
us took our oath to do just that. 

In my view we carry out our oath to 
support the Constitution by giving the 
Government the authority to assure that 
equality before the law is a fact and not 
a fiction. I shall oppose the pending 
amendment. 

EXHIBIT 1 
TITLE 42, UNITED States CODE, SECTION 1985— 

Consprracy To INTERFERE WITH CIVIL 

RIGHTS 

1. PREVENTING OFFICER FROM PERFORMING 

DUTIES 

If two or more persons in any State or 
Territory conspire to prevent, by force, in- 
timidation, or threat, any person from ac- 
cepting or holding any office, trust, or place 
of confidence under the United States, or 
from discharging any duties thereof; or to 
induce by like means any officer of the 
United States to leave any State, district, or 
place, where his duties as an officer are re- 
quired to be performed, or to injure him 
in his person or property on account of his 
lawful discharge of the duties of his office, 
or while engaged in the lawful discharge 
thereof, or to injure his property so as to 
molest, interrupt, hinder, or impede him in 
the discharge of his official duties; 

2. OBSTRUCTING JUSTICE; INTIMIDATING PARTY, 
WITNESS, OR JUROR 

If two or more persons in any State or 
Territory conspire to deter, by force, in- 
timidation, or threat, any party or witness 
in any court of the United States from at- 
tending such court, or from testifying to 
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any matter pending therein, freely, fully, 
and truthfully, or to injure such party or 
witness in his person or property on account 
of his having so attended or testified, or 
to influence the verdict, presentment, or 
indictment of any grant or petit juror in 
any such court, or to injure such juror in 
his person or property on account of any 
verdict, presentment, or indictment law- 
fully assented to by him, or of his being 
or having been such juror; or if two or more 
persons conspire for the purpose of imped- 
ing, hindering, obstructing, or defeating, in 
any manner, the due course of justice in 
any State or Territory, with intent to deny 
to any citizen the equal protection of the 
laws, or to injure him or his property for 
lawfully enforcing, or attempting to en- 
force, the right of any person, or class of 
persons, to the equal protection of the laws; 


3. DEPRIVING PERSONS OF RIGHTS OR PRIVILEGES 


If two or more persons in any State or 
Territory conspire or go into disguise on the 
highway or on the premises of another, for 
the purpose of depriving, either directly or 
indirectly, any person or class of persons of 
the equal protection of the laws, or of equal 
privileges and immunities under the laws; 
or for the purpose of preventing or hinder- 
ing the constituted authorities of any State 
or Territory from giving or securing to all 
persons within such State or Territory the 
equal protection of the laws; or if two or 
more persons conspire to prevent by force, 
intimidation, or threat, any citizen who is 
lawfully entitled to vote, from giving his 
support or advocacy in a legal manner, to- 
ward or in favor of the election of any law- 
fully qualified person as an elector for Presi- 
dent or Vice President, or as a Member of 
Congress of the United States; or to injure 
any citizen in person or property on account 
of such support or advocacy; in any case of 
conspiracy set forth in this section, if one 
or more persons engaged therein do, or cause 
to be done, any act in furtherance of the 
object of such conspiracy, whereby another 
is injured in his person or property, or de- 
prived of having and exercising any right or 
privilege of a citizen of the United States, 
the party so injured or deprived may have 
an action for the recovery of damages oc- 
casloned by such injury or deprivation, 
against any one or more of the conspirators. 
(9 R. S. 1980.) 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the senior Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I appreciate the opportunity to 
speak informally and from my heart on 
the subject now before the Senate. I 
wish to address my remarks particularly 
to my good friends from the Southern 
States, because I believe we are now in 
a position to make some progress to in- 
sure civil rights for all our citizens. I 
have been a Member of the Senate for 
13 years, and in that time some sort of 
civil rights bill has been introduced 
every year, and I have been a sponsor 
of every one of those bills, 

I believe in civil rights. I personally 
am dedicated to doing all I can, so long 
as I am a Member of the Senate, to 
bring first-class citizenship, and all that 
the term implies, to the Negroes of our 
country. But, Mr. President, it is my 
considered judgment that whenever we 
have offered legislation in this field, we 
have thought of it first in terms of en- 
forcement, before we have thought of it 
in terms of what it would accomplish. I 
have always felt that. our consideration 
of a civil rights bill should begin with 
what we seek to accomplish, not with 
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what we would try to enforce upon our 
southern friends. People do not like to 
be forced to do anything. If we are rea- 
sonable with our colleagues from the 
South, and if we give them the benefit 
of our faith in them, they will undoubt- 
edly cooperate. 

This year is the first year, I remind 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle, 
that we have been able to discuss the 
merits of this kind of legislation. This 
is the first time that we have been able 
to get such a bill on the floor of the 
Senate. It has been brought before us 
by the great ability of the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNnow1Lanp] and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JoRNSON J. It 
has also been possible because some of 
us had indicated our willingness to dis- 
cuss reasonably the best way to ap- 
proach this very difficult question. 

I made a few notes on what I am going 
to say, and I should like to ask some 
questions of my colleagues from the 
South with reference to the bill. Let me 
say, first, that I feel deeply in my heart, 
from my experience in the foreign rela- 
tions field, that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the North and the South to be 
united on this subject, as we were united 
in World War I and World War II. At 
the present time we are being threat- 
ened by the menace of the Soviet Union 
and it is absolutely necessary for us to 
stand together and to be consistent in 
what we do. 

The question before us is: Should we 
adopt part III of the bill? What is it 
aimed at doing? As has been said, it 
does not establish any new civil rights. 
It tries to force something. It is this 
force part of the bill with which I take 
issue and which, I am afraid, will render 
anything to which it applies useless. 

I cannot help being in sympathy with 
my good friends from the South, in their 
feeling that they do not want the North 
and the rest of the Nation to tell them 
what to do. And I share their feeling 
that, if they are given the opportunity, 
they will recognize and cooperate in 
what we are trying to accomplish. 

I see on the floor the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. I have always 
agreed with his desire to remove the poll 
tax. I hope he will press that proposal, 
and I shall support it. 

Mr. HOLLAND rose. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I would 
prefer not to yield at the moment. I 
should like to complete my thought on 
this phase of the bill first. Then I shall 
be very happy to yield. 

I am sure we have come to agreement 
in our minds that this bill should assure 
our Negro people the right to vote. 
Therefore I have decided to vote against 
part III of the bill and to vote in favor 
of the Anderson-Aiken-Case of South 
Dakota amendment. I feel we should 
limit the present discussion to the one 
thing on which we can reasonably agree, 
and on which I believe we are reasonably 
agreed, so that we may make real prog- 
ress in this field in the Senate this year. 
I think we should do it, and I will there- 
fore vote for the proposal of the Senator 
from New Mexico and his cosponsors. 

My question is: Can we not talk to- 
gether? Can we not understand each 
other? Can we not trust each other? 
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A question has been raised with ref- 
erence to jury trials. I am not com- 
mitting myself absolutely on that point 
at this time, although at present I feel 
definitely opposed to such a proposal. 
However, I wish to say that I do trust 
my southern friends as honest men, and 
will trust them as much as I trust our 
friends in any other part of the country. 
I say that because I believe our southern 
friends are honest men and because I 
believe that they are desirous of doing 
what they can to solve this problem. 
However, at the same time, I can under- 
stand why they do not want to be told: 
“We will force the law on you, if you do 
not do thus and so.“ 

I have already expressed my feeling 
on the segregation decision of the Su- 
preme Court. But the Court itself has 
indicated that it will take time to carry 
out that decision. It involves a social 
readjustment. The decision requires 
the courts to deal with that matter. It 
is not something that should be forced 
by law, particularly by having men from 
the North go to the South to force, or 
try to force the people of the South to 
integrate their schools. Force is not 
the way to accomplish the objective. I 
believe we should be fair about it, and I 
certainly want to trust everyone to be 
fair and reasonable about it. That is 
the spirit, Iam sure, in which our friends 
from the South would like to approach 
this question. I know that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], and 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], in offering their amendment, are 
seeking that approach, in the spirit of 
trying to work together and of trying to 
achieve mutually fair and reasonable 
progress in this vital area. 

So I ask this question: Can we substi- 
tute reason and understanding and co- 
operation instead of force in the pending 
bill? Can we remove from it any sug- 
gestion that it is a force bill? There 
are today a great many laws on the books 
dealing with the right to vote, and those 
laws can be used if the people will get 
into the spirit of properly enforcing 
them. Every State has such laws on its 
books, and there are also certain Federal 
laws in that field. 

If we could pass legislation looking 
toward insuring to the Negro people the 
right of the vote, and made that achieve- 
ment the first step in improving the 
status of our colored brethren to that of 
truly first-class citizens, we would be do- 
ing more this year than has been done 
since the Civil War. We would also be 
moving in the directon of obliterating 
the unfortunate and regrettable events 
of the reconstruction days, a period 
which, I believe, represents the dark- 
est chapter in our history. 

Mr. President, the various sections of 
the country have different customs and 
traditions and family experiences, and 
therefore it seems to me we must ap- 
proach this problem with understanding 
and an appreciation of those differences. 
We must not use force. The State of 
New York and the State of New Jersey do 
not have the problem that our southern 
friends have. Our people are sympa- 
thetic toward the idea of equality of op- 
portunity to work. Even so, in our laws 
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on that subject—both in New Jersey and 
in New York—nothing can be done until 
mediation has been resorted to in an 
effort to bring about an adjustment of 
the differences involved. 

That is the way to achieve progress 
with civil-rights legislation. It must 
not be done by way of a force law, which 
will result only in arousing the resent- 
ment of our friends in the South. They 
are opposed to the suggestion that civil 
rights should be forced on them by way 
of drastic Federal legislation. 

I am so fearful of any force law, Mr. 
President, that I must express myself 
about it, and I appeal to the South to 
play ball with us, if I may use a slang 
expression. I certainly have no sym- 
pathy for writing teeth into the law, 
which some of our friends from the 
South are fearful of, because I do not 
believe teeth are necessary, except as a 
last resort; and we have certainly not 
reached that point. I cannot help but 
feel that every civil-rights bill intro- 
duced in the past 13 years had something 
of that nature in it. The South can 
make progress, and I know the South 
wants to make progress. I know that 
the South does not want to prevent the 
Negro race from enjoying full voting 
rights. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ex- 
press my deep personal appreciation— 
and I am sure I speak also for all south- 
ern Senators—for the temperate and 
moderate and decent and friendly and, 
I will say also, wholly Christian ap- 
proach which the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey is making in his re- 
marks. 

Let me say that I agree whole heart- 
edly with his statement that coercion 
will not solve the problem. Many of 
us in the South have been fighting for 
and taking what we believe to be ade- 
quate steps toward assuring civil rights 
and equal opportunity. The repeal of 
the poll tax in Florida has been followed 
by 150,000 of our Negro citizens register- 
ing and voting. 

We have done away with lynching, not 
as a matter of pressure from the outside, 
but because we thought it was the most 
indecent, inhuman, uncivilized crime 
which could have affected us. We are 
moving constructively in other direc- 
tions. As the Senator from New Jersey 
has stated, the Senator from Florida 
will offer a constitutional amendment to 
remove the poll tax, an amendment 
which I shall debate later, and which the 
Senator from New Jersey plans to sup- 
port. I thank him for that. I think 
we want to keep things moderate. We 
want to make progress. 

We will never, of course, yield our feel- 
ing that there should not be miscegena- 
tion, admixture of the races, or a social 
mingling which leads to that; but when 
it comes to the enjoyment by citizens of 
their rights of citizenship, the Senator 
from New Jersey will find that most Sen- 
ators from the South and most citizens 
of the South, of both colors, agree with 
him that American citizenship should 
give to American citizens the right to the 
enjoyment of American opportunities 
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and freedom in every field where the law 
gives civil rights. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Florida for the help- 
ful statement he has made, because I am 
seeking reasonable assurances of coop- 
eration. We should try to approach the 
problem from the standpoint of endeav- 
oring to work together, by positive action, 
to raise the colored people to the posi- 
tion of first-class citizens—which I am 
sorry to say I do not think they occupy 
today. I have to hold that ideal before 
me in what I have to say. I am taking 
a milder course, a course dictated by my 
heart and mind. But my life is dedi- 
cated to making certain that discrimina- 
tion against citizens of this country in 
the enjoyment of their constitutional 
rights is completely eliminated 

As a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I have traveled all 
over the world, especially in the Far 
East, where many countries are faced 
with the question of color, and are faced 
also with the question of equality. The 
people of those countries are seeking 
freedom, independence, and self-deter- 
mination, so that they will not be any 
longer colonial people; so that they will 
not have less stature than their fellows. 
They want to have the same status as 
others. The world is moving in that di- 
rection. 

We must move in that direction too. 
If it must be done gradually, all right; 
let us do it gradually, but let us realize 
the importance and necessity of estab- 
lishing this position for the Negroes of 
our country. 

I am making a plea for them. I have 
been asked to support the bill in its 
original form. But I have said I cannot 
support the bill in its original form, be- 
cause it will not be possible to enact a 
bill which compels the South to do 
something with which they are not to- 
tally in sympathy. I told that to my 
colleague, the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Case], who 
is supporting the bill in its original 
form. I said, “Cliff, if the bill were to 
be passed just as it reads, you know how 
the South would react. If we pass a bill 
in that form, it will not succeed.” 

If we are to make a success of assur- 
ing civil rights, it will be necessary for 
us all to work together. Otherwise, we 
cannot meet with the success for which 
we hope. 

Mr. President, I am not making a pre- 
pared speech; I am simply stating some 
of my feelings. I have referred to what 
I call the spiritual heritage of our coun- 
try. We have a spifitual heritage which 
recognizes, fundamentally, that all hu- 
man beings are equal. Part of that heri- 
tage is reflected in the greatest speech 
ever delivered in this country, the 
speech delivered by Abraham Lincoln at 
Gettysburg. I shall not read the entire 
speech, but I should like to quote from 
it. Lincoln opened his speech by say- 
ing: 

Four score and seven years ago our fa- 
thers brought forth on this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated 


to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
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my remarks the full text of the Gettys- 
burg address by Abraham Lincoln, in 
order to bring out the point I am trying 
to make. 

There being no objection, the Gettys- 
burg address was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS AT THE DEDICATION OF THE GETTYS- 
EURG NATIONAL CEMETERY, NOVEMBER 19, 
1863 
Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 

brought forth on this continent a new na- 

tion, conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal, 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, 
testing whether that nation, or any nation 
so conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 
dure, We are met on a great battlefield of 
that war. We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field as a final resting place 
for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedi- 
cate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hal- 
low—this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here, have conse- 
crated it far above our poor power to add 
or detract. The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they did here. It 
is for us, the living, rather, to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining be- 
fore us—that from these honored dead we 
take increased deyotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that 
this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom; and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me emphasize Lincoln’s closing 
words: 

It is rather for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before us—that 
from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion; that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died ‘n vain; that this Nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and 
that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth. 


Then, Mr. President, we all recall Lin- 
coln's second inaugural address. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Jersey 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I have 1 additional minute? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Let me 
call attention to a memorable part of 
Lincoln’s second inaugural address: 

Wen malice toward none; with charity for 
all. 


That is the spirit in which I hope we 
can work upon the proposed legislation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield if 
I have time. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from New Jersey for his very fine re- 
marks. They come from an understand- 
ing heart. They come from a Christian 
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man, I think the spirit he has shown 18 
the cornerstone or the landmark con- 
cerning these problems and relations. I 
commend him and thank him most 
heartily. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Jersey yield 
for a question and a comment? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. My comment is 
that the Senator has approached this 
problem in the same spirit in which he 
approaches all the problems which con- 
front him; namely, in the friendly spirit 
of trying to work things out in an ami- 
cable, peaceable way. 

The Senator has spoken of the use 
of force. I oppose part III because, as 
I see it, it is in direct interference with 
home rule, local administration, and 
State administration. 

On a practical basis, the Senator from 
New Jersey has spoken of the problem 
which is now facing us, the essential 
problem between the North and the 
South, if part III becomes law. Part 
III could be used by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through the Attorney General, 
in the East, North, and West, just as 
well with respect to their problems as it 
could. be used in connection with the 
matter we are now considering with re- 
lation to what we believe are the prob- 
lems of the South. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Yes; cer- 
tainly; there is no doubt about it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The use of com- 
pelling force by the Federal Govern- 
ment upon local and State administra- 
tions can do more to disrupt our method 
of life in the United States and our love 
of home rule than anything else that 
can be done. Does not the Senator agree 
with me? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think 
the Senator may be correct. I am glad 
he has made this comment. I thank 
him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Jersey has 
expired. : 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Colorado, 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, for sev- 
eral weeks, now—indeed, for several 
months—the debate on the President’s 
civil-rights program has occupied the 
attention of Members of Congress. For 
more than 2 weeks the debate has con- 
tinued on the floor of the Senate, en- 
during every parliamentary maneuver 
and every parliamentary test to which 
it could be subjected. Today, in a few 
hours, we shall vote upon the Anderson- 
Aiken-Case of South Dakota amend- 
ment, which would strike part III from 
the modest bill proposed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Iam sure that there is no Senator who, 
during the course of the last 3 weeks, 
has not searched the depths of his soul, 
not once but many times, and through 
many sleepless hours, to try to determine 
for himself the right and the justice 
of his position. It is appropriate that 
we should do so, because for the first 
time in almost 100 years we, upon the 
floor of the United States Senate are 
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called upon to determine whether the 
decisions made almost a century ago 
will be fulfilled this year. 

In his book entitled The Philosophy 
of Civilization” Albert Schweitzer gave 
us probably the clearest definition in 
modern times of the essential word 
“freedom.” He said: 

Ethics consist therefore in my experienc- 
ing the compulsion to show to all who will 
to live, the same reverence as I do to my 
own. It is good to maintain and encourage 
life, it is bad to destroy life or to obstruct it. 


This is the essence of my own philoso- 
phy, and it is relevant particularly in 
the areas we are discussing here: That 
I have a duty to show to all who will 
to live the same reverence for all of 
their rights that I show for my own, 
and that I would have them show to me. 
It is an expansion of the Golden Rule, 
and should indeed be separated from the 
cynic’s philosophy of do unto others as 
they do unto you.” 

We who appear and who speak here 
today must either expressly, as I have 
attempted to do, or in the silence of our 
own minds decide what legislation will 
most nearly express our concepts and 
ideals. In that same way must we at- 
tempt today to explain why certain leg- 
islation will or will not fulfill those ideals. 

The Attorney General has very well 
set out the various civil rights which have 
been guaranteed to all Americans by 
reason of the various provisions of the 
Bill of Rights and the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court. Even the 
temporary disfavor into which the Court 
may have fallen with some at this par- 
ticular moment cannot overreach, or 
override, the great balancing factor it 
has been in the administration of human 
justice, and in the development of our 
individual rights through the course of 
our national history. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that those rights 
as compiled by the Attorney General 
may be set forth at length at this point 
in my remarks, together with the deci- 
sions and their citations which have 
interpreted those rights. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SPECIFIC CIVIL RIGHTS PROTECTED BY THE CON- 

STITUTION AND LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 

The following civil rights have been de- 
fined by court decisions wherein the rights 
were found to have been violated or wherein 
a pleading was found to sufficiently state a 
violation. This list is merely illustrative and 
does not attempt to include all civil rights, 
nor to include all court decisions growing out 
of violations of the rights here listed. The 
categorization of the rights is to some degree 
arbitrary. 

Right to vote in Federal elections: 

Swafford v. Templeton ((1902) 185 U. S. 
487). 

Smith v. Allwright ((1944), 321 U. S. 649). 

Ex Parte Yarbrough ((1884), 110 U. S. 651). 

Right of a vote in a Federal election to 
have his ballot fairly counted: 

United States v. Mosely ((1915), 238 U. S. 
383). 

Fe States v. Classic ((1941), 313 U. 8. 

J 

P 5 States v. Saylor ((1944), 322 U. S. 
85). 

RH to vote in all elections free from dis- 
fee by State on account of race or 
color: 

Lane v. Wilson ((1939), 307 U. S. 268). 
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Supp. 872, affirmed 336 U. S. 933). 
Bryce v. Byrd ((C. A, 5, 1953), 201 F. 2d 


664). 

Mitchell v. Wright ((C. A. 5, 1946), 154 F. 
2d 924). 

Hall v. Nagel ((C. A. 5, 1946), 154 F. 2d 
931). 


Nizon v. Herndon ((1927), 273 U. S. 536). 

Baskin v. Brown ((C. A. 4, 1949), 174 F. 2d 
391). 
3 v. Elmore ((C. A. 4, 1947), 165 F. 2d 
387). 

Right to inform a Federal officer of a vio- 
lation of Federal ston) 1 

In re Quarles ((1895), . 8. é 

Motes v. United States ((1900), 178 U. S. 
458). 
Nicholson v. United States ((C. A. 8, 1935), 
79 F. 2d 387). 

Hawkins v. State ((C. A. 5, 1923), 293 Fed. 


586). 
Right to testify in Federal court: 
Foss v. United States ((C. A. 9, 1920), 266 
1). 
1 vol be free from mob violence while 
in Federal custody: 

Logan v. United States ((1891), 144 U. S. 
et to be secure from unlawful searches 

d seizures: 

45 — v. California ((1953), 347 U. S. 128, 
t to peaceably assemble free from un- 
reasonable restraint by State or local ofi- 
cials: 

Hague v. CIO ((1939), 307 U. S. 496). 

De Jong v. Oregon ((1937), 299 U. S. 353). 

Freedom of religion: 

Cantwell v. Connecticut ((1940), 310 U. S. 
296). 

Board of Education v. Barnette ((1943), 
319 U. S. 624). 

Murdock v. Pennsylvania ( (1943), 319 U. S. 
105). 

en of speech and of the press: 

Lovell v. Griffin ((1938), 303 U. S. 444). 

Myerson v. Samuel ((D. C., E. D., Pa., 1947), 
74 F. Supp. 315). 

Grosjean v. American Press Co. ((1936) . 297 
U. S. 233). 

Right not to be purposefully discriminated 
against in public employment on account of 
race or color: 

Kerr v. Enoch Pratt Free Library of Bal- 
timore City ((C. A. 4, 1945), 149 F. 2d 212). 

Milis v. Board of Education of Anne Arun- 
del County ((D. C. Md., 1939), 30 F. Supp. 
245). 

Davis v. Cook ((D. C. Ga., 1948), 80 F. 
Supp. 443). 

Thompson v. Gibbes ((D. C. S. C., 1945), 60 
F. Supp. 872). 

Morris v. Williams ((C. A. 8, 1945), 149 F. 
2d 703). 

Right not to be denied use or enjoyment 
of any governmentally operated facilities on 
account of race or color: 

Brown v. Board of Education ((1954), 347 
U. S. 483; (1955) 349 U. S. 294). 

Dawson v. Mayor and City Council of Balti- 
more ((C. A. 4, 1955), 220 F. 2d 386, affirmed 
350 U. S. 877). 

Holmes y. City of Atlanta ((C. A. 5, 1955), 
223 F. 2d 93). 

Fayson v. Beard ((E. D. Tex., 1955) 134 F. 
Supp. 379). 

Williams v. Kansas City, Mo. ((D. C., W. D., 
Mo., 1952), 104 F. Supp. 848). 

Easterly v. Dempster ((D. C. E. D. Tenn., 
1953), 112 F. Supp. 214). 

Jones v. City of Hamtramck (D. C. E. D., 
Mich., 1954), 121 F. Supp. 123). 

Vann v. Toledo Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority ((D. C. Ohio, 1953) , 113 F. Supp. 210). 

Draper v. City of St. Louis ((D. C. Mo, 
1950), 92 F. Supp. 546). 

Sweeney v. City of Louisville ((D. C. Ky. 
1951) 102 F. Supp. 525, affirmed 202 F. 2d 
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Right not to be segregated under compul- 
sion of State authority on account of race 
or color: 

Browder v. Gayle ((D. C. M. D. Ala., 1956), 
142 F. Supp. 707, affirmed 352 U. S. 903). 

Morgan v. Virginia ((1946), 328 U. S. 373). 

Fleming v. South Carolina Electric and Gas 
Co. ((C. A. 4, 1955), 224 F. 2d 752). 

Shelley v. Kraemer ((1948), 334 U. S. 1). 

Buchanan v. Warley ((1917), 245 U. S. 60). 

Valle v. Stengel ((C. A. 3, 1949), 176 F. 2d 
697). 

Right not to be denied due process of law 
or equal protection of the law in other re- 
gards: 

Brown v. United States ((C. A. 6, 1953), 
204 F. 2d 247). 

Oyama v. California ((1948), 332 U. S. 633). 

Takahasht v. Fish and Game Commission 
((1948), 334 U. S. 410). 

United States v. Gugel ((D. C. E. D. Ky. 
1954), 119 F. Supp. 897). 

Burt v. City of New York ((C. A. 2, 1946), 
156 F. 2d 791). 

Cobb v. City of Malden ((C. A. 1, 1953), 202 
F. 2d 701). 

Picking v. Pennsylvania R. Co. ((C. A. 3, 
1945), 151 F. 2d 240). 

Right to be free to perform a duty im- 
posed by the Federal Constitution; 

Brewer v. Hoxie School District ((C. A. 8, 
1956), 238 F. 2d 91). 

Right, when charged with crime, to a fair 
trial: 

Moore v. Dempsey ( (1923), 261 U. S. 86). 

Right not to be tried by ordeal or sum- 
marily punished other than in the manner 
prescribed by law: ‘ 

Screws v. United States ((1945), 325 U. S. 
91). 

Pr v. Turner ((C. A. 5, 1952), 197 F. 2d 

T). 

Right not to be forced to confess an of- 
fense: 

Williams v. United States ((1951), 341 
U. S. 97). 

Refoule v. Ellis ((D. C. N. D. Ga., 1947), 74 
F. Supp. 336) 

Right to be free from brutality at the 
hands of prison officials: 

United States v. Jones ((C. A. 5, 1953), 207 
F 2d 785). 

United States v. Walker ((C. A, 5, 1954), 
216 F. 2d 683). 

Untted States v. Jackson ((C. A. 8, 1956), 
235 F. 2d 925). 

McCollum v. Mayfield ((D. C. N. D., Cal. 
1955), 130 F. Supp. 112). 
` Gordon v. Garrison ((D. C. E. D. III., 1948), 
77 F. Supp. 477). 

Right to representation by counsel at crim- 
inal trial: 

Powell v. Alabama ( (1932), 287 U. S. 45). 

Right to trial by a jury from which mem- 
bers of the defendant’s race have not been 
purposely excluded: 

Smith v. Texas ((1940), 311 U. S. 128). 

Right of prisoner to protection by officer 
having him in custody: 

Lynch v. United States ((C. A. 5, 1951), 189 
F. 2d 476). 

Right not to be held in peonage: 

Pierce v. United States ((C. A. 5, 1944), 146 
F. 2d 84). 

United States v. Gaskin ((1944), 320 U. S. 
527). 

Right not to be held in slavery or involun- 
tary servitude: 

United States v. Ingalls ((S. D. Cal., 1947), 
73 Supp. 76). 


Mr. ALLOTT. But above any and all 
of these rights defined by the Supreme 
Court is the right of every human being 
in accordance with his own will to walk 
as a free and upright individual in dig- 
nity asa child of God. This has no rela- 
tion to his color, to his creed, or to his 
racial origin. 
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Within the last few weeks it was my 
privilege to visit the spot in the State 
of North Carolina where the Lost Colony 
of Virginia was located. I cannot for- 
get that those people came to America 
for the purpose of achieving not only 
religious freedom, but freedom from 
tyranny and taxes and the freedom to 
live the kind of life to which every man 
is entitled. I cannot forget either, Mr. 
President, that we of the white race 
owe to the Negro people a very peculiar 
and binding obligation. We should re- 
call that it was our forefathers who 
brought these people to these shores— 
brought them here against their own 
will, and retained them in servitude un- 
til the War Between the States. But it 
should be reiterated that the benefits of 
this bill are not restricted to Negroes. 
We have many minority groups whose 
rights are, or have been, infringed. And 
beyond that, we cannot limit the rights 
of another without in the long run, lim- 
iting our own. John Donne said it bet- 
ter in his Devotions: 

No man is an island, entire of itself; every 
man is a piece of the continent, a part of 
the main; if a clod be washed away by the 
sea, Europe is the less, as well as if a prom- 
ontory were, as well as if a manor of thy 
friends or of thine own were; any man’s 
death diminishes me, because I am involved 
in mankind; and therefore never send to 


know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for 
thee. 


With this brief background, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I propose to discuss 2 or 3 points 
in connection with this matter. 

The first point I should like to discuss 
is the apparent attempt of the opponents 
of the bill to make it appear to the 
world that the bill is punitive. They 
imply particularly that part III contains 
some terrible and awful provisions which 
would inflict a straitjacket south of the 
Mason-Dixon line and would place a 
rope around the necks of the people in 
the South. 

If it were so, Mr. President, I would 
be the last to vote for it. I know of no 
one in Congress or in the administra- 
tion who desires to effect punitive legis- 
lation upon the South. We favor only 
legislation to help people attain and keep 
the rights to which they are entitled 
under our Constitution—rights to which 
they are certainly entitled by the law 
of God. 

We have to remember also that the 
laws we pass here will have to be admin- 
istered not only for the people of the 
South, but also for the people of the 
West, the North, and the East. If the 
legislation we pass is unwise, that legis- 
lation will come home to plague us in 
our future days. 

I turn next to the assertion that the 
Attorney General is granted almost un- 
limited powers by the bill. This I deny. 
The Attorney General already has very 
great powers under the laws of our land. 
I say that the Attorney General is given 
by the entire bill, including part ITI, less 
power than that possessed by any State 
or district attorney or prosecuting attor- 
ney in the whole United States. I say 
that the powers proposed to be given to 
him are fewer than those a district at- 
torney is given in our Federal courts, 
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For example, in most States the dis- 
trict Attorney is, for all practical pur- 
poses, sole judge as to whether a grand 
jury shall be empowered to investigate 
an alleged crime. In many States the 
district attorney is the sole judge as to 
whether an information shall be filed 
against an individual, charging him with 
a crime, the mere charge of which may 
ruin his whole life and happiness. How 
can we find a greater responsibility than 
that now vested in our district attorneys? 
Yet the Attorney General in this bill is 
given the right only to institute a civil 
action for preventive relief, including an 
application for a permanent or tempo- 
rary injunction, restraining order, or 
other order—to do what? To prohibit 
the things outlined in paragraphs first, 
second, and third of section 1980 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 
What are the things the Attorney Gen- 
eral is given the power to prevent by a 
civil action? In paragraph first, it is 
forbidden “for any two persons to pre- 
vent by force, intimidation, or threat any 
person from accepting or holding any 
office, trust, or place of confidence.” 

Is it wrong that the Attorney General 
should be able to stop people from con- 
spiring to keep others from holding of- 
fice or holding a trust or holding a place 
of confidence in their own community? 
Is it wrong by a civil action to prevent 
conspiracy when that conspiracy is to 
injure an officer in the lawful discharge 
of the duties of his office, or when the 
conspiracy is to interrupt, hinder, or im- 
pede him in the discharge of his office 
duties? Is it wrong to restrain parties 
from conspiring to deter by force, in- 
timidation, or threat, a party or witness 
in any court of the United States from 
attending such court or testifying in a 
matter therein and testifying truthfully? 
Is it wrong to restrain such persons from 
conspiring to injure such a party or wit- 
ness in his person or property because of 
having so attended and testified, or to 
restrain such persons from conspiring 
to influence the verdict or the indictment 
of a grand jury or a petit jury? 

Is it wrong to restrain them from con- 
spiring to impede, hinder, obstruct, or 
defeat the due course of justice of any 
State or Territory with an attempt to 
deny a citizen the equal protection of the 
laws? Is it wrong to restrain people 
from going upon the highway in dis- 
guise, or on the premises of another, for 
the purpose of depriving that person or a 
class of persons the equal protection of 
the laws or equal privileges and immuni- 
ties under the law? I ask again wheth- 
er it is too much to ask that the Attorney 
General be empowered by a civil action 
to restrain people from conspiring to 
prevent a citizen from voting or sup- 
porting a legal cause in which he be- 
lieves? 

These, Mr. President, are the actions 
which the Attorney General would be 
given power to restrain under part III 
by a civil action. 

What happens when the Attorney 
General institutes such an action? Will 
the people against whom he brings such 
an action immediately be thrown into 
jail? Not by any means. They will be 
served with a lawful civil summons—not 
an arrest, not a criminal warrant. Un- 
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der the Federal laws, they will have a 
reasonable time to answer that sum- 
mons, and they will have a right to be 
represented by counsel in the trial of the 
case to determine whether they have ac- 
tually violated or are about to violate the 
laws of the United States. Only then, 
and only after full trial, can an injunc- 
tion be issued against them. And then 
are they to be thrown into jail? The 
answer is “No.” That will not happen 
until they have violated the injunction 
which has been granted. So the big 
bogeyman that has been raised repeat- 
edly on the floor of this Senate about 
people being arrested by the capricious 
and arbitrary actions of the Attorney 
General and being summarily thrown 
into jail simply does not exist. 

Yesterday, Mr. President, I presented 
to the United States Senate, and had 
printed in the Recorp a condensation of 
the laws of all of the States, as they re- 
late to jury trials in contempt proceed- 
ings. 

For example, in my own State, the 
right to trial by jury guaranteed by the 
State constitution does not apply to con- 
tempt proceedings, either civil or crimi- 
nal. A defendant who fails to follow an 
injunctive order cannot claim rights 
under this section. That was decided 
in the case of Wyatt v. The People (28 
Pacific 961). When I presented this con- 
densation yesterday, Mr. President I 
asked that all Senators scrutinize it care- 
fully for errors. I believe it to be a valu- 
able documentation which should be pre- 
served for future reference. It is valu- 
able to anyone who intends to view this 
matter objectively. 

As I read these condensations and as 
I read the longer reports by the Amer- 
ican Law Division of the Library of Con- 
gress it appears that very few Southern 
States, in fact, very few States anywhere 
in the Nation, provide for the trial of 
contempt cases by a jury; and those that 
do have so provided in only limited cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. President, I should like to point 
out another very significant factor in 
this matter. The opponents of this civil 
rights bill have repeatedly attempted to 
raise a strawman of fear—fear on the 
part of the people of the South against 
the courts. It has perhaps come as a 
great surprise to many people of our 
country, and apparently to most of our 
newspapers, that in the United States 
there are many instances in which jury 
trials are not permitted. This is shown 
very adequately by the brief of the law 
which I placed in the RECORD. 

We have heard it said so often that 
every man is entitled to the right of 
trial by jury, that the many have ap- 
parently never realized that this right 
has historically been restricted in the 
case of contempt proceedings. But we 
have before us a much more painful ex- 
ample—the millions of Americans who 
are deprived of the right of trial by jury 
if they violate the laws of our country 
or violate the military code; I refer to 
our people in the military services. 
Consider the plight of the millions of our 
young men who have been drafted into 
the Armed Forces, as well as those who 
have volunteered their services to our 
military forces, in the last 25 years. All 
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these citizens immediately lost the right 

to a trial by jury. So, while it may have 

been the thought of the average layman 

that he was entitled in all events to a 

trial by jury, there are at least these two 

great fields with which most of us haye 
been very well acquainted—and cer- 
tainly all lawyers have been acquainted 
with them all their professional lives— 

which have not generally given rise to a 

trial by jury. 

Mr. President, I have before me a copy 
of the New York Times for Sunday, July 
14, of this year. I must frankly state 
that it shows that the number of Negroes 
voting in the South has increased be- 
tween 1952 and 1956. But it also shows 
that in proportion to the white popula- 
tion, less than half as many Negroes reg- 
ister in some of the Southern States. 
For example, in the State of South Caro- 
lina, only 16 percent register; in Lou- 
isiana, about 16 percent; in Alabama, 6 
percent; in Georgia, 12 percent; in Ar- 
kansas, 12 percent; in Virginia, 8 per- 
cent; and in Florida, about 8 percent. 
I use these approximate figures because 
the graph in the newspaper is not di- 
vided into smaller parts. 

A reading of the newspapers of this 
country throughout the last few years 
and of the hearings held in the House 
committee will, I believe, convince any- 
one that there are reasonable grounds 
for believing that Negroes are not given 
a reasonable chance to vote and to ac- 
cept their responsibilities as citizens. 

In Life magazine, the July 22 issue, is 
carried an account of how the Negroes 
of Tuskegee, Ala., have been deprived of 
their voting right and their political 
effectiveness simply by the old-fashioned 
method of gerrymander. 

There is another compelling reason, 
Mr. President, why each and every one 
of us must look at this question and de- 
cide, once and for all, whether we are 
going to face the moral issues involved. 
I have prepared a schedule showing the 
proportion of voting powers of selected 
Northern States and seven of the South- 
ern States, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be placed in the Recorp as a 
part of my statement at this point. 

There being no objection, the schedule 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Disproportionate voting power of Southern 
States in Federal elections—Based on 1952 
presidential election, a tabulation of actual 
voters in certain Southern States in rela- 
tion to electoral votes, contrasted with ac- 
tual voters per electoral vote in certain 
Northern States 


Popular | Number 


Electoral] votes for | of votes 

State votes Presi- | per elec- 

dent toral 

vote 

Thou- Thou 

sands sands 
California 32 5, 142 161 
Colorado 6 630 105 
Connecticut... 8 1,097 137 
Nebraska. 6 610 192 
Oregon 6 605 116 


Note that all have in 
excess of 100,000 voters 
per electoral vote and 
compare below where 
the highest ratio is Lou- 
isiana with 65,000 voters 

electoral yote and 

lississippi which has 

only 36,000 voters per 
electoral vote. 
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fonate voting power of Southern 
States in Federal elections—Based on 1952 
presidential election, a tabulation of actual 
voters in certain Southern States in rela- 
tion to electoral votes, contrasted with ac- 
tual voters per electoral vote in certain 
Northern States—Continued 


Popular | Number 


p 
Electoral | votes for | of votes 
votes 


State Presi- per elec- 
deni toral 


vote 


8888288 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, this 
statement, as anyone can see who ex- 
amines it, shows that the State of Cali- 
fornia, for example the figures being 
rounded off to the nearest thousand 
has 161,000 votes for each electoral vote. 
Colorado has 105,000; Connecticut, 137,- 
000; Nebraska, 102,000; and Oregon has 
116,000 votes for each electoral vote. It 
is noted that all of these States have in 
excess of 100,000 voters per electoral 
vote, which must be compared with the 
Southern States, where none have in 
excess of 65,000 votes per electoral vote, 
and specifically Alabama with only 39,- 
000, Georgia with 54,000, and Mississippi 
with 36,000 votes per electoral vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Colorado has 
expired. 

Mr. ALLOTT. May I have 1 addition- 
21 minute? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 1 addi- 
tional minute to the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, while these Southern States are 
entitled to representation in Congress 
upon the basis of their population, it is 
clear from this comparison that the 
individual voters in the South have 
yastly stronger representation in Con- 
gress, and vastly greater impact on pres- 
idential elections, than do the individual 
voters in the North. For the most part, 
this phenomenon appears to be the re- 
sult of the absence of voting Negroes in 
the Southern States. 

These, then, are the compelling rea- 
sons which have caused me to reach a 
decision to support the bill as it passed 
the House of Representatives, and which 
will, I hope, persuade my colleagues to 
do likewise. 

There are hundreds of available ex- 
euses for compromising on the bill, but 
none of them will help in the long and 
painfully slow progress of the human 
race in attaining the freedom and dig- 
nity to which each individual is en- 
titled. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the brilliant Sena- 
tor, and the youngest Member of the 
Senate, the junior Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH]. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I 
should like to address myself briefly to 
the pending amendment. Until now, I 
have not engaged in this historic debate. 
But I have listened to my colleagues, and 
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I have examined the record carefully 
and at length. 

Por the first time in almost a century, 
the Congress has an opportunity to im- 
plement the guaranty of civil rights for 
all citizens, regardless of race or color, 
contained in the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments to our Constitution. We now have 
the chance to take a great step forward 
toward the day when every American, 
in actual practice, rather than in mere 
legal theory, will enjoy all the rights 
and privileges intended by the funda- 
mental charter of our liberties. This is 
our opportunity for action, hard-won. 
We have waited long for it. Our chal- 
lenge now, it seems to me, is to use it 
wisely. 

Mr. President, since I took office last 
January, I have worked consistently 
for measures which would contribute 
toward the enactment of a civil rights 
bill. For this purpose, I voted for the 
Anderson motion, early in the session, 
which sought to make it somewhat less 
difficult to invoke cloture; for this pur- 
pose, I joined as a cosponsor of the 
Johnson-Knowland resolution to amend 
rule XXII. For the same purpose, I 
voted more recently to place the House- 
passed civil rights bill directly on the 
Senate Calendar; and just a few days 
ago, again with the same objective, I 
voted to make that bill the pending busi- 
ness of the Senate, and against its re- 
committal to committee. Now, finally, 
a civil rights bill is before us, for our 
consideration on its merits. 

The debate which has thus far oc- 
curred has made it clear that this bill, in 
its present form, will empower the Fed- 
eral Government to commence and 
prosecute injunctive actions in any case 
that may now, or hereafter, come within 
the scope of the rights conferred by the 
14th and 15th amendments to the Con- 
stitution. I concur with those who have 
urged that we ought not to attempt to 
differentiate among the civil rights con- 
ferred by the Constitution, making one 
type of legal remedy available to enforce 
the right of vote, but denying that 
remedy in other civil rights cases. By 
the same token, I think it necessary and 
proper that the Federal Government be 
empowered to use the injunction to bet- 
ter prevent the denial of any civil right 
to any citizen. 

But, Mr. President, the bill before us 
goes much further than authorizing 
Government-procured injunctions to 
prevent the denial of any civil right. 
The bill before us avoids a jury trial not 
only in preventive civil contempt cases, 
but also in punitive criminal contempt 
cases. 

I can support the avoidance of a jury 
trial in any civil rights case, where civil 
contempt is involved, and the object of 
the action is to safeguard the civil right 
in question by compelling compliance 
with the court’s decree. To be sure such 
actions may result in punishment by 
way of fine or imprisonment, but their 
purpose is to secure the civil right de- 
nied. The defendant holds the key to 
his own cell, and can always go free by 
complying with the order of the court. 
Thus the denial of a jury trial is not 
only consistent with normal injunctive 
procedures, but works no real hardship 
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Lean the capacity of the defendant to 
avoid. 

I cannot, however, support the denial 
of a jury trial in cases of criminal con- 
tempt. These cases are punitive in na- 
ture. They are not directed toward the 
achievement of any civil right, but rather 
toward the punishment of those accused 
of violating a court decree, for past acts 
that can no longer be rectified. In other 
fields, under our present Federal law, 
a man accused of criminal contempt is 
generally entitled to a jury trial. I see 
no reason why such a fundamental pro- 
tection ought to be denied in like cases 
simply because they may happen to fall 
within the broad scope of title III of this 
bill. 

At this juncture, Mr. President, no one 
can foretell whether any kind of jury 
protection will be written into the pend- 
ing bill. Therefore, we must judge the 
merits of the pending amendment 
against the context of the bill in its pres- 
ent form. As it now stands, the bill in- 
volves an impairment of the right to 
jury trial that is as broad as the scope 
of titles III and IV combined. 

If I must choose between the right to 
jury trial and the right to vote, as en- 
compassed by part IV of the bill, I shall 
choose the right to vote, for the right to 
vote is more fundamental to the proc- 
esses of a free society. It is the only sure 
foundation upon which the whole struc- 
ture of democracy can rest. But I can- 
not justify the relinquishment of the 
right to a jury trial in the whole area 
that either now, or hereafter, may come 
to be within the scope of part III of the 
pending bill. Accordingly, I have deter- 
mined to vote for the Anderson-Aiken- 
Case of South Dakota amendment. 

If this amendment shall be agreed to, 
we shall have occasion, in our delibera- 
tions to come, to make an exhaustive in- 
quiry into the various kinds of jury pro- 
visions that might prudently be written 
into the pending bill. If our efforts are 
rewarded with the adoption of the kind 
of jury protection which seems to me to 
be called for, in accordance with the 
ancient principles of our legal tradition, 
the way may then be opened, so far as 
I am concerned, for the restoration of 
such part of part III as may prove 
feasible. 

Mr. President, I have no illusions that 
my reasons for supporting the amend- 
ment before us are of any great moment 
to the Senate or to the country. I have 
explained them in some detail only out 
of deference to those among my col- 
leagues who are giving, as they have 
given for so many years past, such dedi- 
cated support to the cause of civil rights. 
I stand for these rights, even as they, but 
I feel at this point, after much careful 
and deliberate study, that the position I 
am now taking most closely accords with 
the best interests of the cause of civil 
rights for all the people. 

I have read in this morning's paper 
with much interest, Mr. President, some 
news items which seem to me to reveal 
that yesterday was a very extraordinary 
day. Yesterday an all-white jury con- 
victed 7 of the 11 defendants in the 
school segregation case in Clinton, Tenn. 
Yesterday the school boards in three of 
the major cities of the State of North 
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Carolina took the first step toward com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court desegre- 
gation decision by admitting some col- 
ored students into public schools hereto- 
fore attended only by white students. 
Why, Mr. President, I have even noted 
yesterday a cat saved the lives of seven 
little birds. What a topsy-turvy day 
for those who adhere to rigid doctrinaire 
views on both sides of the question before 
us. But yesterday was a great day for 
the people, and it contained a lesson for 
the Senate to keep in mind in its en- 
deavor to draft a helpful and prudent 
civil-rights bill. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. First, I wish to 
congratulate the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho for making an excellent 
presentation of his views. I know the 
Senator has given the subject a great 
deal of thought. He is a strong advo- 
cate of full civil rights for all citizens, 
regardless of race, religion, or national 
origin, 

Is my understanding correct that the 
Senator feels that if a jury-trial provi- 
sion were inserted in the bill, and the 
Senator could have some assurance there 
would be a jury-trial provision for crimi- 
nal contempt cases, such a provision 
would take away some of the harshness 
of the bill and give some protection to 
citizens, under part III of the bill? 


Mr. CHURCH. That is correct; and | 


under part IV as well. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If part III of the 
bill were stricken and a jury trial pro- 
vision were later added for criminal con- 
tempt cases, then the Senator would 
view with favor, as I certainly would 
view with favor, certain amendments or 
compromises to deal with some aspects 
of the problem which might be pre- 
sented, would he not? 

Mr. CHURCH. I certainly would do 
that. As the bill now stands, it involves 
not only an effort to better secure cer- 
tain rights, but it involves the taking 
away of another civil right which is 
very fundamental not only to the tradi- 
tions of our law, but to our constitu- 
tional liberties. I think we should settle 
the jury trial issue before we determine 
how broad the scope of the bill shall be. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to say to the 
distinguished Senator that he has made 
the best statement I have heard as to 
the difference between civil contempt 
and criminal contempt. In the first 
place, civil contempt proceedings are for 
the purpose of trying to effectuate or put 
into operation the decree of a court. In 
that case a jury is not necessary—or is 
not so important—as in the case where 
a person is being tried for a violation of 
a decree or a flouting of a decree of a 
court, which is a flouting of the dignity 
of the court. In that type of case a 
criminal contempt is involved, and a 
person should be entitled to a jury trial. 

Mr. CHURCH. That is so. I might 
point out at this time that the distin- 
guished Senator from Tenneessee has 
submitted an amendmetnt which also 
makes this important distinction be- 
tween criminal and civil contempt prose- 
cutions, 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
fact that the Senator has invited atten- 
tion to the amendment, which I expect 
to present at some time, which would 
make the difference very clear, insofar 
as civil contempt proceedings are con- 
cerned. Where a person is disobeying 
the mandate or the order of the court, 
the court can enforce its decree, but the 
person who is charged with civil con- 
tempt has the key to his own freedom 
in his pocket. He can purge himself of 
contempt merely by complying with the 
order of the court. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
for his participation. I wish to observe 
at this point that throughout the whole 
course of the debate I have yet to hear 
any Senator give a reason why it is nec- 
essary to eliminate the traditional jury 
trial protection in the cases of criminal 
contempt. 

The civil contempt cases are preven- 
tive in nature, and are directed toward 
the securing of the civil rights in ques- 
tion. Why must we go beyond that and 
eliminate the traditional right of a trial 
by jury in criminal contempt proceed- 
ings, where there is no possibility of 
rectifying the past act, and where the 
purpose of the action is not to accord 
the right but to punish for an act that 
cannot be rectified? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Is it not true, as the 
Supreme Court said so well in the Gom- 
pers case, that in a civil contempt pro- 
ceeding a person can be called to testify 
against himself and he does not have all 
the guaranties of the Constitution, but 
when it comes to a question of criminal 
contempt, then the person cannot be 
required to testify against himself and 
is presumed to be innocent until proved 
guilty, which brings the case in the 
category where the person is entitled to 
constitutional rights? 

In my belief—and I think the Senator 
agrees with me—one of those constitu- 
tional rights should be the right of trial 
by jury, when a person is to be tried for 
criminal contempt under circumstances 
where he can be sentenced for a definite 
length of time. 

Mr. CHURCH. I agree wholeheart- 
edly with the Senator. I should like to 
thank the Senator for his participation 
in the debate, and for the clarity of his 
remarks. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee particularly that he has very 
deftly and very lucidly pointed out that 
the essential character of a criminal con- 
tempt action is made no different by 
cloaking it with equity terms in an in- 
junctive procedure, and the Congress of 
the United States implicitly recognized 
that fact when it provided that jury 
trials should be accorded in cases of 
criminal contempt, because such cases 
are essentially criminal in nature. The 
guaranty of the Constitution for jury 
trials in criminal cases could be circum- 
vented entirely if we used the device of 
an equitable proceeding to do the same 
thing which is normally done by a crimi- 
nal case, where a jury trial is accorded 
and guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think the Sena- 
tor has made a very discerning state- 
ment and his address constitutes a great 
contribution to this subject. 
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Mr. CHURCH, I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER]. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have been interested in hearing on the 
Senate floor of the very encouraging de- 
velopments which have taken place in 
the State of Tennessee with respect to 
trial by jury, and in the State of North 
Carolina with respect to the integration 
of schools. I wish to say that I com- 
mend those States in general, and I par- 
ticularly commend the people in those 
States who are responsible for these 
heartening and enlightening occur- 
rences. 

However, Mr. President, nothing that 
occurs anywhere on this planet can be 
separated from the context of the era 
and the period of time in which it takes 
place. I believe that the very existence 
of this bill which has passed the House 
of Representatives and is before the 
Senate for consideration, has had an ef- 
fect on these events. 

At one time the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the highest tribunal in 
this land, handed down a long set of 
rulings adverse to certain New Deal legis- 
lation. Later there was pending in the 
Senate a bill, favored by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, to add additional 
justices to the United States Supreme 
Court. All at once the rulings of the 
United States Supreme Court were re- 
versed, and became in favor of New Deal 
legislation. 

I will say for the record that if we can- 
not separate holdings of the highest tri- 
bunal of the land from the context of the 
times, which includes legislation which 
might be pending in the Senate, I think 
it is reasonable for those of us who favor 
meaningful civil rights legislation to 
state on the floor of the Senate that 
perhaps this very debate has had a help- 
ful, affirmative, and encouraging im- 
pact on the fine events that have oc- 
curred in the State of North Carolina 
and the State of Tennessee. 

The Anderson-Aiken-Case motion now 
pending would strike from the bill 
all substance of part III, entitled 
“Strengthening Civil Rights.” While 
strong charges have been made against 
part III, it is a relatively modest provi- 
sion. This part of the bill, as all other 
provisions of the bill, does not add any 
substantive law or extend Federal juris- 
diction in the field of civil rights. It 
merely adds a new procedure to make 
existing law workable. The fact that 
the provision is a moderate one does not 
mean it is not a meaningful provision. 
While part III adds no substance to the 
law, it makes the present guaranty of 
rights meaningful. 

The principal attack against part III 
has centered on the argument that it is 
impossible to tell what rights would come 
under the provisions of this bill and 
therefore there are no limits as to the 
areas in which the injunctive process 
might operate. This argument has been 
answered, time and time again, on the 
Senate floor, yet it continues to be re- 
peated. The rights protected by this 
part of the bill are those secured by the 
14th amendment. The substance and 
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meaning of the equal protection clause 
of the 14th amendment has been spelled 
out in a long series of court decisions. 
A list of such cases and the rights pro- 
tected in them has been made available 
to the Senate and has been before us 
throughout this debate. I refer my col- 
leagues to pages 245, 246, and 247 of the 
printed hearings before the Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Rights of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. These hearings 
were conducted in February and March 
of this year. I would like to refer to a 
few of the rights listed in the hearings 
which would be effectively guaranteed by 
the provisions of part III of H. R. 6127: 
the right to testify in Federal court with- 
out harassment; the right not to be 
denied use or enjoyment of any govern- 
mentally operated facility on account of 
race or color; the right not to be segre- 
gated under compulsion of State author- 
ity on account of race or color; the right 
to trial by a jury from which members 
of the defendant’s race have not been 
purposely excluded. 

My colleague, the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], presented an able 
argument last night on behalf of part 
III. I could add little to his thorough 
presentation, but, there has been one 
argument advanced against part III 
which I feel requires specific response 
herein the Senate. My friend the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] told the Senate on Monday: 

“To solve the problem of civil rights for the 
individual in a sound manner we must bal- 
ance these two fundamental concepts of 
government—the rights of the individual 
versus the principle of keeping the govern- 
ment close to the people” (p. 12283, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, July 22, 1957). 


The Senator from Massachusetts went 
on to state that part III violates “one 
of the cardinal principles upon which our 
Government is founded, namely, the 
principle of home rule or government 
close to the people.” I believe, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that all Senators would like to see 
the individual citizen do for himself 
without Government interference all 
that he can do effectively. And where 
there must be governmental action, I 
think all Senators would support the 
principle that the closer the Govern- 
ment can be to the people, the better it is. 
But, Mr. President, we are not operating 
in a vacuum when it comes to the ques- 
tion of civil rights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I wonder if the 
distinguished Senator from California 
ean yield me 3 additional minutes? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 3 addi- 
tional minutes to the junior Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. To leave equal 
protection of the laws and the guaranty 
of equal rights to the States and local 
communities, we must asume that the 
governments of these States and local 
communities are representative of all 
the people. But we know that a major 
segment of the population is excluded 
from participation in State and local 
governments in large areas of our coun- 
try. We also know that citizens of the 
United States are denied equal protec- 
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tion of the laws. As Senators who have 
taken an oath to uphold the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, we can best 
carry out our obligation under that oath 
by voting down the Anderson-Aiken- 
Case motion to strike part III. The ques- 
tion before the Senate is whether we 
are to breathe life into this provision of 
the 14th amendment, that— 

No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property, without due proc- 
ess of law; nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws. 


I favor local government and local 
responsibility. But I recognize my obli- 
gations as a Member of the Senate of 
the United States, and I would not be 
doing my duty if I were to vote to strike 
part III from the pending measure. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the 
fact that the thoroughly documented 
speeches delivered earlier in this debate 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovc- 
Las]! have emphasized two cardinal 
facts before us. One is the undeniable 
circumstance that vast numbers of col- 
ored citizens in many States of this Na- 
tion are today unable, for one reason or 
another, to exercise their inalienable 
right as Americans to vote. 

The second fact brought out in docu- 
mented material and statistics is the 
fact, in many areas, colored citizens are 
excluded from jury duty. These facts 
are fundamental parts of this debate. 

I wish to add this further thought: 
I hope there will emerge from the Sen- 
ate a bill which those of us who favor 
real civil-rights legislation with all our 
hearts and souls can support. Speak- 
ing only for myself, because I have no 
right to speak for any other Senator, 
I believe in civil rights for all people, 
regardless of race, creed, color, religion, 
or economic status. 

I do not intend to vote for a bill which 
I regard as a sham and a deception. I 
do not intend to vote for a toothless bill 
which has the title of “Civil Rights,” but 
none of the substance of civil rights. 
Naturally I am not passing any judg- 
ment in advance, because we have not 
yet voted on the pending amendment, 
or on many others which undoubtedly 
will be offered. But I trust and hope 
that a majority of the Senate will allow 
to prevail in the Senate a civil-rights 
bill which has meaning and substance, 
and which longtime supporters of civil 
rights can vote for with the conviction 
that they are putting on the statute 
books a law which will work. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the junior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. POTTER]. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, as we 
come to the final hour before the debate 
closes on the question as to whether the 
main features of part III shall be 
stricken from the bill, I should like to 
comment on the pending amendment. 

During the course of the debate there 
have been many fine legal arguments, 
both pro and con, relative to this amend- 
ment. We tend to forget and overlook 
the fact that we are not dealing with 
a document. The proposed legislation 
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deals with people. It deals with more 
than 15 million human beings, 15 million 
American citizens. If part III is stricken, 
we shall be saying to those 15 million 
people, We believe that you should have 
unhampered voting”; but by the same 
token we shall be saying that we intend 
to sweep under the rug other rights 
guaranteed to those 15 million people by 
a constitutional amendment. We shall 
close our eyes to rights such as the right 
to serve as a juror, the right to use the 
courts for litigation, and rights which we 
like to refer to as human rights, such as 
the right to utilize public facilities which 
they, as taxpayers, pay for in the same 
way as do other citizens, 

Mr. President, as the result of this 
very learned and legalistic discussion, 
there has appeared a tendency on the 
part of many of us, I am fearful, to for- 
get the human element involved. Are 
we, as the Senate, to abandon one con- 
stitutional amendment in favor of an- 
other? 

Are we to downgrade a fundamental 
area of protection for our citizens? Do 
we sacrifice all other vital rights to the 
voting right? If we strike section III of 
this bill, we are doing just that. 

We must not be fooled by the move 
underway to jettison this part of the 
bill. If we strike out part III, we are 
walking right down a street paved by 
our astute southern friends. We are 
helping them to establish the foundation 
for their next move, which is obvious. 
With all other obstacles cleared away, 
they will then turn their big guns on the 
right to vote. If we are foolhardy 
enough to cooperate in any move to 
downgrade the civil rights guaranteed 
by the 14th amendment, we are giving 
the foes of civil rights the ammunition 
to attack the voting rights guaranteed 
by the 15th amendment. 

Let us remember that we are talking 
of human beings. We are talking of 
American citizens. Our law guaran- 
tees, among other rights, the right to 
hold public office, the right to an educa- 
tion, the right to live in dignity. 

Both the Republican and Democratic 
Party platforms reinforce the principles 
of civil rights in their broadest sense. 
President Eisenhower's statement of 
July 16 reinforces the broad area of 
civil rights. Not one of these documents 
limits civil rights to the right to vote, or 
sets up the right to vote as the primary 
right. 

I say to my good friends on this side of 
the aisle that we have heard a great deal 
said about the position of the Republican 
Party and the position of President 
Eisenhower on this vital question. We 
have heard the statement made, “At one 
of the President’s press conferences such- 
and-such was said or inferred. We do 
not believe the President wants to have 
anything more than part IV, together 
with parts I and II, and he does not 
really care about part III.“ 

Let us see what the President wants. 
In a statement issued by the White 
House on July 16 of this year, the Presi- 
dent said: 

I am gratified that the Senate, by a vote 
of 71 to 18 has now made H. R. 6127 the 
pending business before that body. 
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He congratulates the Senate for hav- 
ing made the bill the pending business. 
That emphasizes President Eisenhower's 
interest in having the bill taken up. 

Then he goes on to say: 

This legislation seeks to accomplish these 
four simple objectives— 


He then lists the four objectives. 
first objective is: 

1. To protect the constitutional right of 
all citizens to vote regardless of race or color. 
In this connection we seek to uphold the 
traditional authority of the Federal courts 
to enforce their orders. This means that 
a jury trial should not be interposed in con- 
tempt-of-court cases growing out of viola- 
tions of such orders, 


That deals with the right to vote. 
What about his second point? It is this: 

2. To provide a reasonable program of as- 
sistance in efforts to protect other constitu- 
tional rights of our citizens. 


The President speaks of other consti- 
tutional rights. He does not say, “We 
will limit the bill to voting rights.” He 
says “other constitutional rights.” Elim- 
ination of part ITI of the bill would strike 
out that provision. 

Therefore my colleagues should not be 
impressed by those who say, “Yes, I am 
for civil rights. I am a supporter of 
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President Eisenhower. However, I think 
this bill should be limited to voting 
rights.” 


How can we say that one constitution- 
al right shall have priority over another 
constitutional right? I grant that the 
right to vote is a very important right 
of all citizens. However, it is not one 
iota more important than the rights 
guaranteed by the 14th amendment. 
Therefore, I say, let us not be led down a 
blind street, as some of our friends would 
lead us, or yield to them when they say, 
“If you scrap part III, we will go along 
with you.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Michigan has 
expired. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, may I 
have 5 additional minutes? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 3 addi- 
tional minutes to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, some of 
those to whom I refer say, We will go 
along with the bill, if you will strike 
part III and then you will have a bill 
guaranteeing the right to vote.” I be- 
lieve we would be very naive, indeed, if 
we listened to our good friends from 
the South, who are the most astute par- 
liamentarians in the Senate, because if 
we scrap part III there will be very lit- 
tle left of the bill. Their next effort 
will be to jettison part IV. The result 
will be that we shall wind up with 
nothing more than a title and the Lord's 
Prayer. 

Those who claim to favor civil rights, 
those who want to see civil rights be- 
come a reality rather than simmer as 
a political issue, and those who sincerely 
believe in the constitutional guaranties 
of the 14th and 15th amendments can- 
not support the Anderson-Aiken amend- 
ment to strike the heart of part III from 
the bill. 

Mr. President, I have before me a col- 
umn written by Jay G. Hayden, and pub- 
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lished in the Detroit News of July 18, 
1957. Mr. Hayden is one of the deans 
of the Washington press corps. In his 
article he refers to a book written by C. 
Vann Woodward, entitled The Strange 
Career of Jim Crow.” Mr. Hayden de- 
scribes the so-called tradition of racial 
prejudice in the South, which is not in- 
digent to the South but rather has been 
manufactured by southern politicans. 
After the Civil War and the Reconstruc- 
tion period, there was a time, lasting 
from 10 to 20 years, when the South lived 
without the so-called Jim Crow laws, 
when segregation was practically un- 
known, when southern political leaders 
sought and secured the votes of Negroes 
in their communities, and when the 
white citizens of those communities 
aided and helped the Negroes to run for 
public office. This, I repeat, was just 
after the Civil War at a time when one 
would expect the South to be most bitter. 
It covered the years from 1880 to 1900. 
This was the period after the Federal 
troops had left. 

The Jim Crow actions of the South 
did not arise because of the social prob- 
lem; they came as a result of the Popu- 
list movement, when people moved into 
the South for political reasons. 

So when I am told, “You do not un- 
derstand the problems we have. Equal- 
ity can never be achieved in the South”; 
I say it has been achieved in the South, 
where the two races once lived together 
without enmity. It could happen again. 

I sincerely hope that the pending 
amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Jay Hayden be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wasuineton, July 18.—President Eisen- 
hower, in his seeming recognition of voting 
equality as the opening wedge to establish- 
ment of all civil rights, is bolstered by a 
highly interested intellectual study. 

Back in 1955 C. Vann Woodward, Alabama 
born and North Carolina graduated professor 
of history at Johns Hopkins University, pro- 
duced a thesis establishing that legalized 
separation of the races scarcely began until 
the late 1890's and then because of fear of 
rising voter combination of Negroes and poor 
whites. 

In a book entitled “The Strange Career of 
Jim Crow,” Professor Woodward asserts and 
thoroughly documents that from the end of 
the Reconstruction period in 1877 Negroes in 
the South for 2 decades voted and acted 
legally like white people. 

During that period Negroes and upper class 
whites got along with hardly a ripple of con- 
flict; but with continuing antagonism be- 
tween Negroes and poor whites. 

Then came the Populist Party, with tts 
leaders in the South, especially Tom Watson, 
United States Representative and Senator 
from Georgia, urging that if poor folks. 
white and colored, would just get together 
they could take over everything. 
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Scared to death by that movement, estab- 
lished Democratic politicians and property 
owners throughout the South decided their 
best way out was to fan the fires of racial 
hatred. 

In pursuance of that theory, they enacted 
within a span of very few years every law 
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they could think of to separate and degrade 
the Negro race. 

Mississippi very early set up literacy, prop- 
erty, and poll tax requirements for voting, 
designed to bar Negroes. But these were not 
copied in South Carolina until 1895, Louis- 
jana 1896, North Carolina 1900, Alabama 
1901, Virginia 1902, Georgia 1908, and Okla- 
homa 1910. 

The popular primary, which quickly be- 
came the real final election throughout the 
South, with Negroes generally excluded in 
toto, was adopted first by South Carolina 
in 1896. Arkansas followed in 1897, Georgia 
1898, Florida and Tennessee 1901, Alabama 
and Mississippi 1902, Kentucky and Texas 
1903, Louisana 1906, Virginia 1913, North 
Carolina not until 1915. 

Says Professor Woodward: 

“The effectiveness of disfranchisement is 
suggested by comparison of the number of 
registered Negro voters in Louisiana in 1896, 
when there were 130,334, and in 1904, when 
there were 1,342. Between the two dates the 
literacy, property, and poll tax qualifications 
were adopted.” 

A recent compilation shows 510,000 Lout- 
siana Negroes qualified but only 161,000 vot- 
ing. Other States as follows: 


Eligible Voting 
Mississippi 497. 000 18,000 
nn 516. 000 653,000 
＋ᷓ˖d ⁰ðʒ eA 233,000 68. 000 
F 423. 000 385, 000 
South Carolina 390, 000 99,000 
ald See last Bey S 867,000 149,000 
Georgian ee — 634,000 163,000 
North Carolina 550,000 102,000 
Tennessee 371,000 149,000 
TOTAS eee eee 551,000 209, 000 


Laws restricting Negroes in other lines pro- 
ceeded apace. 

Up to 1900 the only Jim Crow-type law 
adopted in a majority of Southern States 
applied to passengers aboard trains, and 
even that did not apply in South Carolina 
until 1898 and Virginia 1900. Only 3 
States up to 1899 had separate waiting rooms 
in railway stations. 

But from that time forward the whole 
region went mad. A 1915 South Carolina 
code prohibited persons of different color 
from working together in the same room 
or using the same entrances, pay windows, 
exits, doorways, stairways, or windows at 
the same time, or the same lavatories, toilets, 
drinking buckets, pails, cups, dippers, or 
glasses at any time. Exceptions were made 
only as to firemen, floor scrubbers, and re- 
pair men, who were permitted racial mixing 
on a strictly emergency basis. 

There never had been racial mixing in the 
South up to very recently in elementary 
schools. But up to 60 years ago there were 
hardly any facilities in that line for Negroes 
on any footing. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
long time ago, when I was a boy attend- 
ing a small town high school, there was 
an oecasion when I felt terribly let down 
concerning a man for whom at that time 
I had a profound respect in a kind of 
youthful hero worship. The man was 
George Washington. But I felt terribly 
let down toward him when I read some 
lines about him in a text by Edward 
Everett. Everett began his text in this 
way: 

Washington— 

He said— 
was preeminently a man of commonsense. 


Naturally, as a boy, I had thought of 
Washington in terms of the famous 
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painting of Washington Crossing the 
Delaware. There he stood, cloaked and 
determined looking, in a small boat 
crossing the broad river, amid cakes of 
ice, on his way to destroy the Hessians 
on the other side of the Delaware. Now. 
I was told that this hero of mine, this 
fighter, this dashing soldier, was distin- 
guished primarily by commonsense. 

It was only years later that I began to 
understand the significance of Everett’s 
text. It was only later that I began to 
understand that without Washington’s 
balance—indeed, his commonsense—it is 
probable that this great country of ours 
might never have been founded as a 
democracy. And it was only later that I 
discovered that among men common- 
sense is a most uncommon quality. 

I say all this by way of prelude to a 
few simple remarks I should like to make 
now on the debate that has engaged 
our attention some days. I should like, 
if I may, to say something with defer- 
ence not only to the constitutional au- 
thorities among us, but also with respect 
for the views of men whose views are 
not my own, and with due regard also 
for those men whose nobility of spirit 
and idealistic aspirations are, I freely 
admit, greater than my own. 

I should like to express, first, my own 
fear and terror of absolutism. Some of 
the most appalling crimes known to the 
bloody annals of humanity have been 
committed in the name of righteousness. 
I have only to remind my colleagues of 
the centuries-long crimes committed 
by the Inquisition. But men who have 
committed the crimes did not do so be- 
cause they were cruel. They did not 
split the throats of heretics or burn 
others at the stake to harm them. On 
the contrary, they did all this, as they 
thought, to help them, and to point out 
through condign punishment the error 
of their ways. 

It is not given to men to look into 
the hearts of other men. But one may 
believe that the bloody Stalin was in his 
own way sincere when he killed millions 
of Russians so that the surviving Rus- 
sians might come into what Stalin took 
to be the heaven of Russian commun- 
ism. It may also be that the bloody 
and satanic Hitler also believed that he 
was benefiting mankind when he de- 
stroyed millions of inoffensive Jews and 
also destroyed hundreds of thousands of 
Slavic peoples, including Russians and 
Poles. 

What I am trying to say here is that 
I myself am fearful of men who are ab- 
solutists; men, that is, who might cut 
your throat, not to harm you, but to do 
you good. 

It is also noteworthy that absolutists, 
in order to have their way, constantly 
charge their intended victims with being 
in league with the devil. They charge 
whole races or groups or regions with 
diabolism. One has heard the ex- 
tremists make charges of diabolism all 
through history. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to hear the charges we have 
heard being hurled against the South 
on the floor of the Senate. According 
to those who make these charges, the 
South is a region inhabited by white 
people who are hopelessly indifferent to 
their civic responsibilities, who, when 
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they are not committing crime, are en- 
gaged in conspiracy to commit it 
against their weaker neighbors, who, in 
this case, are Negroes. But how often 
throughout history has one heard the 
same charges made against other groups. 

Thus, in the eyes of the greatest mod- 
ern absolutist, Hitler, the Jews of the en- 
tire world were combined in a conspiracy 
of the press, of finance, and of politicians 
whom they controlled to bring the whole 
world under their domination. So, too, 
in a similar way, the charge has repeat- 
edly been made against Catholics and 
the Catholic Church, both abroad and in 
this country, that the Catholics and the 
Catholic Church are in a ruthless and 
subtle conspiracy to bring at least the 
Christian world under their total and 
tyrannical domination, 

We see, then, that the ends to which 
absolutism leads may prove cruel and 
bloody beyond calculating. I would say, 
then, if I may, a few things in the name 
of commonsense, I would say, first of 
all, to quote the words of the late Dr. 
Robert Park, the eminent sociologist of 
the University of Chicago, “that before 
men know what they ought to do, they 
must know what they can do.” 

I would say to that that the whole 
history of mankind is replete with il- 
lustrations of this fact, namely, that 
every government or organized church 
that men have ever had has had at some 
time to compromise the logic of its own 
institutionalism. 

I would suggest that where men de- 
part from the processes of compro- 
mise they depart also from the processes 
of democracy, and they are then likely 
either to fall into civil war as we did 
in 1861 when the processes of compro- 
mise were ended, or to fall into abso- 
lutisms such as communism or fascism, 
when dictatorship takes the place of 
persuasion in the councils of the Govern- 
ment, or perhaps, in the United States, 
to batter down the walls of our Federal 
system. 

I would also like to note that difficult 
social and economic questions are not 
capable of solution in the sense that a 
sovereign remedy may be found which 
will forever dispose of them. This is a 
notion, unfortunately, to which we are 
much addicted. But, as we all know, it 
is contrary to the history and experience 
of all mankind. The reality is that men 
do not solve these difficult questions in 
the sense of finding a pill or a fool- 
proof remedy which will forever clear 
them away. On the contrary, they do 
very well indeed if they find a way to 
ameliorate the problems, to find a way 
to live and let live. 

This is not, of course, a counsel of 
perfection. It is not absolutism. It may 
not be in accord with the ultimate limits 
either of pure Christianity or of pure 
democracy. 

But since, as was said, men are a 
little lesser than the angels, it is likely 
that few of us live our lives in accord 
either with the dictates of pure Chris- 
tianity or pure democracy. But this does 
not mean that most of us do not strive 
to do the best we can, according to the 
light that is given us, 

I would say, finally, that it is quite pos- 
sible, too, that by the exercise of power, 
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there may be forced upon the South 
measures obnoxious, at least to its 40 
million white people. Nothing that men 
possess is so headily dangerous as power 
and nothing so tempts men to employ 
power as the possession of power. Since 
it is a heady possession and since it pro- 
ceeds more by the methods of force and 
compulsion than by the methods of rea- 
son and persuasion, its use is often a 
confession not only of spiritual bank- 
ruptcy but of intellectual impotence. 

Its use, moreover, May be worse than 
a crime because it is a blunder. For ex- 
ample, suppose that when a husband or 
wife applied for a divorce our courts had 
the power to order them to live together 
and thereafter to be nice to one another 
and considerate of one another in all 
their relations. Does anyone think that, 
although the court might have the power 
to compel the couple to live together, it 
could compel them to live amicably to- 
gether, to live in such a way that their 
children would come up in a healthy 
atmosphere, and that husband and wife 
would discharge their responsibilities in 
their individual personalities or in their 
community life? 

I would ask what risks might be run of 
having sullen communities in this coun- 
try forced, so to speak, to live together 
in peace and amity simply because of 
fear of injunctions and jails and punish- 
ment of all kinds. I would ask what 
risks are run in such a community of a 
total lack of cooperation among the 
members of the community, a coopera- 
tion which now makes communities at 
least livable, but which, in the absence 
of such cooperation, would make them at 
best sullen and hard-eyed groups looking 
at one another with fear and suspicion. 

By the use of force, as provided in part 
III, it may appear that a victory has 
been achieved over the South, but in sub- 
stance, it will prove to have been a defeat 
for the free society the essence of which 
is persuasion and commonsense, not 
absolutism and naked power. 

I urge the Senate to reject part III, as 
is proposed to be done by the Anderson- 
Aiken-Case of South Dakota amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 7 minutes to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Scort in the chair). 
Pennsylvania is 
minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I, too, 
would like to make an appeal to the 
commonsense of the Senate. I believe 
it is most important that commonsense 
should govern the decisions of the Sen- 
ate, but I think it should be the common- 
sense of the 20th century, not that of 
the 18th century. In contradistinction 
to the point made by my good friend, 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], I suggest that com- 
monsense would impel the Senate to 
reject the Anderson-Aiken amendment. 

Mr. President, as the Senate ap- 
proaches a vote on the Anderson-Aiken 
amendment, I submit that it is im- 
portant that Senators and the country 
at large should know exactly what is 
proposed. The amendment would strike 
out section 121 of the civil-rights bill. 
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The rest of part IIT would thereby be 
rendered meaningless, as à practical 
matter. 

This amendment is not a compromise. 
It is an abandonment by the Senate of 
the United States of all effort to assist 
in the enforcement of the equal protec- 
tion of the laws clause of the 14th 
amendment. 

If adopted, the amendment will be a 
determination that the Senate of the 
United States is content to have the 
equal protection clause returned to the 
condition of innocuous desuetude in 
which it lingered from the time of its 
adoption until the Supreme Court 
breathed: new life into it in 1954. 

The adoption of this amendment will 
mean that the United States Senate will 
give aid and comfort to the legislatures 
of the Southern States that are restrict- 
ing the ability of Negro citizens of the 
United States to secure their constitu- 
tional rights, and thus are thwarting the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Already Virginia, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Arkansas, and Tennessee have 
passed antibarratry laws prohibiting 
organized citizens’ groups from assist- 
ing persons desirous of protecting their 
civil rights. These laws prohibit such 
persons from retaining counsel unless 
they are able to pay their lawyers with- 
out outside assistance. 

Every Member of the Senate knows 
that the typical aggrieved Negro citizen 
whose civil rights are being infringed 
lacks funds and legal knowledge to pro- 
tect himself. Thus, if the Anderson- 
Aiken amendment is adopted the Senate 
will have abandoned all effective efforts 
at the Federal level to enforce the rights 
of our Negro citizens, other than the 
right to vote, to the equal protection of 
the laws. 

This will mean inevitably that ‘the 
Senate will turn its back on recent de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme 
Court in the same manner that certain of 
the Southern States have already done. 

If this is what the Senate wishes to do, 
that, of course, is its privilege. But 
Senators should, I submit, take a look at 
what this action will do to the position 
of the United States as a world power 
and to the position of the Senate itself 
as an institution. There is not a Mem- 
ber of the Senate who does not know 
that the Communist press, as well as the 
European, Asiatic, and African press, is 
following this debate with greatcare. If 
this amendment is adopted, word will be 
flashed around the world that so far as 
the Senate is concerned, the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States does not mean what it 
purports to say. 

Word will be flashed around the world 
that we are unwilling to mold our domes- 
tic institutions to fit our global protesta- 
tions. Word will be flashed around the 
world that the Senate of the United 
States is unwilling to move forward to 
meet a critical challenge to the integrity 
of our foreign policy. We shall have 
served notice that, while we oppose 
colonialism abroad, we favor it at home. 

One can imagine the embarrassment 
of our representatives abroad in the dip- 
lomatic service, the USIA and the ICA 
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as they attempt to explain to potential 
allies in North Africa, the Middle East, 
Pakistan, India, Southeast Asia, Taiwan, 
and Japan why we believe there should 
be no second-class citizens abroad, but 
are unwilling to apply that precept at 
home. 

Mr. President, the adoption of the 
Anderson-Aiken amendment, in my 
judgment, will convict the foreign policy 
of the United States of hypocrisy. 

Finally, let us consider what the 
amendment does to the status of the 
Senate as an institution. 

We are all familiar with the old car- 
toon, now become a popular phrase: 
“Everybody was out of step but Johnny.” 
The House of Representatives, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and 
the overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican people are prepared to take a mod- 
est step forward to eliminate second- 
class citizenship and to enforce the equal 
protection of the laws in all 48 States of 
the Union. With the exception of the 
Union of South Africa and the Soviet 
Union, racial equality without discrimi- 
nation by reason of race or color is a 
fundamental concept of government 
throughout the world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield an addi- 
tional minute to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. President, if the Anderson-Aiken 
amendment is adopted, the Senate of the 
United States will have given notice that 
it, and it alone, of the governmental in- 
stitutions of the United States of 
America is out of step with the country, 
is out of step with its allies, and is out of 
step with the ethical and moral concepts 
of our time. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be rejected; and I hope that the 
Senate of the United States will not sub- 
ject itself to this humiliation before the 
public opinion of the world. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MISS 
LORRAINE KICKASOLA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield one-half a minute to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is recognized for 
one-half a minute. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise to a matter of personal 
privilege: The Senate is honored today 
by having in the gallery a young lady 
from the State of New Jersey. My col- 
league [Mr. Case] and I desire to ask her 
to rise and be greeted by the Senate. 
She was elected the Vegetable Queen of 
New Jersey, at a recent conference of all 
the vegetable growers of the State, 
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So, Mr. President, I ask the Senate to 
extend its greetings to Miss Lorraine 
Kickasola; and I ask that she rise. 

(Miss Kickasola rose, and was greeted 
with applause.) 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide 
means of further securing and protect- 
ing the civil rights of persons within 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the Anderson- 
Aiken-Case of South Dakota amend- 
ment to strike out section 121 of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. H1IcKENLOOPER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from New Mexico for yielding 
to me; and I assure him that in making 
my statement, I shall not ask to be 
yielded to five times. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I wish to point out 
some of what I believe to be funda- 
mental and controlling reasons why the 
Anderson-Aiken-Case of South Dakota 
amendment should be agreed to. 

Senators can talk a great deal about 
civil rights and equal rights as a matter 
of principle. I assume that no one has 
a strict monopoly on the desire to be 
fair to all Americans; that desire is quite 
inherent in our attitude and it is quite 
inherent in our system. 

Mr. President, I wish to state that 
section 121 suggests to me one of the 
most dangerous steps this country could 
take. In fact, it isa step away from the 
trend which most of us have hopefully 
expected to be taken in the past several 
years. It is a step away from the de- 
centralization of government in the 
United States, and is a long step toward 
the further concentration of autocratic 
and bureaucratic authority in the central 
Government at Washington, and, for 
that general reason, is fundamentally 
one of the most dangerous steps which 
could be taken. 

I could imagine nothing that would 
lend itself to more versatile use by a 
public official for persecution than the 
unlimited and uninhibited power of dis- 
cretionary assault on individuals pro- 
vided for in section 121; and please bear 
in mind, Mr. President, I am not refer- 
ring to any particular Attorney General; 
I am referring to the office of the Attor- 
ney General, whether it be one who pre- 
viously occupied that office or the one 
who occupies it now or one who may oc- 
cupy it in the future. 

We have all lived through the days of 
a few years ago, but we sometimes tend 
to forget them. I remember them very 
well. I recall that in the OPA days and 
in the days of labor relations controver- 
sies in my part of the country hordes 
of strange characters came from the 
ooze of someplace in the eastern sea- 
board and inflicted themselves like lo- 
custs on our businessmen. These char- 
acters had no sympathy whatsoever with 
the areas on which they were inflicting 
their arbitrary regulations and rules, 
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under which the people of my State suf- 
fered for several years, and were con- 
stantly subjected to harassment, either 
for political or for ideological reasons. 

The pending bill is the same kind of 
measure, Mr. President, and a principle 
is here involved. I want to see less con- 
centration of arbitrary power and bu- 
reaucracy in Washington. I want to see 
more and more power reassumed by the 
States and the local communities. I do 
not say that in no place in this country 
has there ever been any injustice in con- 
nection with human rights. Of course 
there have been periodic instances and 
occasions, and they are regrettable when 
they occur; but we have State responsi- 
bility, we have local community respon- 
sibility; and we have the responsibility 
of the individual in the American citi- 
zen, who is likewise admonished, under 
our system, to fight vigorously for the 
preservation of his own rights, and not 
to expect some government to take him 
under its wing and permit him to be- 
come weak in the assertion of his rights. 

In this country those rights have been 
gained not from government, but rights 
and progress have been gained because 
of the tenacious insistence on certain 
privileges which an individual thought 
he had and defending which he was pre- 
pared to die. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Mownroney in the chair). 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I ask that I 
may have 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield 2 addi- 
tional minutes to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. I wish to call 
to the attention of my brethren in the 
Senate one very serious threat that has 
been hanging over us for a substantial 
period of years. I have had something 
to do with stopping it, and I am going to 
continue to do what I can to stop it. I 
have been a member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee for a number of years. 
I was on the first subcommittee when the 
genocide convention was submitted for 
the advice and consent of the Senate of 
the United States. At that time I said 
it was one of the most potentially dan- 
gerous proposals that ever came before 
the Senate, because, by treaty, power 
over criminal jurisdiction in this coun- 
try would be concentrated in the hands 
of the Central Government, a power 
which has always heretofore been en- 
joyed by the States. 

In passing, I wish only to say that 
treaty is still in such shape that it could 
be advised and consented to by an un- 
informed Senate, though I do not think 
the Senate need ever be uninformed as 
to that situation. But other attempts 
have been made to place in the Central 
Government what amounts to criminal 
jurisdiction over local acts which ought 
to be within the responsibility of the 
States, local communities, and individ- 
uals whose duty it is, as much as it is 
that of the Central Government, to pro- 
tect their own rights. 

Citizens are handicapped on occasion, 
yes. The question involved is one of 
evolution. I call attention to the fact 
that, from apparently reliable statistics, 
more than a million and a quarter Ne- 
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groes in the South voted in the last elec- 
tion. 

If one compares those statistics with 
those of a few years ago, I think it will 
be admitted that great strides have been 
made in the mutually accepted readjust- 
ment of manifestly difficult problems 
in that section of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Iowa has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Will the Sen- 
ator yield me 1 additional minute? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If we limit the 
bill to a voting-right measure, if we 
attempt to aid rather than coerce and 
force, I think, step by step, year by year: 
a solution will be arrived at in a man- 
ner which will be acceptable to any group 
or any people. 

We have civil-rights problems in my 
State, too. We want to solve them in our 
own way. We want to solve them under 
our own jurisdiction and under our own 
sovereignty as a State and as communi- 
ties. 

For the reasons I have stated, and be- 
cause I think the enactment of part III 
would result in a dangerous concentra- 
tion of power, and the enlargement of a 
whimsical opportunity, if you please, af- 
forded to a bureaucratic Government, 
regardless of the individual in the At- 
torney General’s office, I believe the sec- 
tion under discussion should be elimi- 
nated from the bill, in the interest of our 
American system of government, and the 
responsibility of local areas and individ- 
uals themselves. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 6 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I rise for 
the purpose of stating my objections to 
the Anderson-Aiken-Case of South 
Dakota amendment. 

For more than 2 weeks the Senate has 
engaged in debating a bill designated as 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957. I would 
rather refer to the bill as the human- 
heritage bill, because it involves every 
human being and the basic rights 
granted to all human beings under the 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States. The bill goes to the heart of a 
great heritage of rights which our 
Founding Fathers passed on to us, and 
it seeks to extend an even greater herit- 
age to future generations. 

From the first day the white man set 
foot on American soil, the history of the 
United States has been that of a long 
and sincere struggle for freedom. The 
early settlers of the United States sac- 
rificed families, loved ones, and home- 
lands so that they might be free and 
could cast off the yoke of oppression. 
These people laid the foundation for the 
growth and development of industry, 
agriculture, and our system of repre- 
sentative government. This struggle for 
freedom found expression in our Con- 
stitution and our laws. 

Our Nation was founded upon the 
underlying principle that all men are 
created equal and that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain rights 
spelled out in terms of “life, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness.” 
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The bill before the Senate at this time 
seeks to implement the principles ex- 
pressed in our Declaration of Independ- 
ence and guaranteed by our Constitu- 
tion. It is a further step to achieve the 
historic goal which the founders of this 
Nation established as a precious herit- 
age. 

It is a bill which affects every section 
of the United States and every person. 
It is not a bill designed to legislate 
against any one section of the Nation. 
It is designed to eliminate discrimina- 
tion wherever it may occur in our coun- 
try, and for whatever reason it may 
exist. 

The bill seeks to give meaning to the 
rights established in the 14th amend- 
ment. The 14th amendment may mean 
different things to different people or 
different sections of the country. To 
me it means the right of everyone living 
in our country to live in a free society, 
to grow and prosper in a free economy, 
to enjoy moments and hours of relaxa- 
tion and recreation without discrimina- 
tion. It represents life itself as it is 
lived in our great Nation. 

It has been said in the heat of debate 
that the current bill can be likened to a 
bayonet placed at the heart of our 
Southern States. To me the bill does 
not represent a bayonet, but rather it 
seeks to take away the spears of discrim- 
ination that are sometimes placed at the 
hearts and minds of human beings as 
they seek to enjoy the rights which they 
deserve and which were intended for 
them. 

I rise to speak my convictions and con- 
science today in opposition to the pend- 
ing amendment to H. R. 6127. This 
amendment would strip from the civil- 
rights bill a section which seeks to fur- 
ther achieve to a greater extent the 
rights of freedom and equality for Amer- 
ican citizens. 

If this amendment shall be agreed to, 
the Senate of the United States will have 
created by its action a simple right to 
vote bill. This right of franchise is 
guaranteed to citizens by the Constitu- 
tion. If we adopt the amendment and 
deal only with voting rights, we will in 
one sense recognize that a valuble right 
has been denied to deserving citizens and 
that Senate action is required to further 
establish that right. But, in another 
sense we will tell the world that for some 
reason the right to vote is more impor- 
tant to the individual than the right to 
enjoy equality, the right to life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness, the right to 
own property, the right to equal protec- 
tion of the laws, and the right to live 
without discrimination. This I cannot 
sustain, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I cannot 
support the proposition that a right 
which a person exercises once every year, 
every 2 years, or every 6 years, is more 
inportant than the rights which a per- 
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son should fully enjoy every day of his 
life. 

The Senate today stands at a decisive 
moment in history in an era when people 
throughout the world are seeking free- 
dom from oppression and discrimina- 
tion. The United States holds a position 
in the world as a leader in the continuing 
fight for freedom and liberty. If we are 
not willing to release the tentacles of 
discrimination from all our citizens, our 
call for freedom for people in other parts 
of the world becomes more hollow than 
hallowed. 

During the past 5 years we have wit- 
nessed a steady march of progress along 
the road to the guarantee and protection 
of individual rights. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
again expired. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, may I ask 
the minority leader to yield me 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator. 

The administration by executive ac- 
tion has opened freedom’s door to many, 
and has erased discrimination because of 
race from many aspects of our social and 
economic life. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has spoken in clear 
and decisive terms for the guaranty of 
individual rights. The House of Repre- 
sentatives has taken action by passing 
H. R. 6127, a bill designed to protect and 
guarantee individual rights. 

Each branch of our Government has 
taken action, with the exception of the 
United States Senate. The Senate is 
recognized as the most deliberative body 
in the world today. By adopting the 
pending amendment, the Senate will 
place a roadblock in the path of freedom 
and individual rights which it may take 
years to remove. 

It is my hope that the Senate today 
will reject the Anderson-Aiken-Case of 
South Dakota amendment, and by that 
action speak in behalf of millions of in- 
dividuals who seek to enjoy the freedom 
and basic rights which were intended for 
them by our Constitution and the laws 
of this great land. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 7 minutes to the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Holland]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized for 7 
minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the pending motion, of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

However, before I state, briefly, my 
reasons for so doing, let me reply to two 
of my friends who have spoken in op- 
position. 

The Senator from Minnesota said it 
would be most unfortunate for us to take 
action protecting voting rights, when 
there were civil rights of greater impor- 
tance which we would not be protecting. 
I think the Senator will agree, as he 
must, that we have never tried to deal 
with thievery and murder in the same act 
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when trying to punish crimes, and the 
Senator should realize that it is not good 
judgment or good law to try to mix up 
together all the various classes of civil 
rights, as is attempted in the pending bill. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania in his 
remarks stated, in substance, that by 
agreeing to the motion to strike out part 
III of the bill we would give aid and com- 
fort to those extremists who do not want 
Negro citizens to have any civil rights. 
Mr. President, the Senator could not be 
more in error. 

On the contrary, adoption of the pend- 
ing amendment and the striking out of 
the shotgun approach which is embraced 
in part III would furnish great comfort 
and aid to the moderate people of the 
South, whether they be white or colored, 
and there are millions of both races who 
are trying to solve this grave problem by 
cordial understanding and by mutual 
give and take. 

Mr. President, there never has been 
given in the course of this debate any 
adequate recognition of the fact that 
most of the good citizens of the South— 
millions of people, who can be found 
anywhere—both white and colored, have 
been making great progress in this field 
in the South. 

The elimination of any poll-tax re- 
quirements for participating in any elec- 
tion in all of our Southern States but 
five, is a clear showing of progress. The 
complete elimination of lynching, which 
used to be so prevalent in the South— 
and certainly it was detestable to all 
good people of both colors in the South— 
is another evidence of it. The strength- 
ening of the education program is yet 
another evidence of it. 

Mr. President, while we were discuss- 
ing in the course of this debate the is- 
sues involved, we observed the outcome 
of a jury trial at Knoxville yesterday in 
the field of education, and we have ob- 
served this morning in the newspapers 
of the Nation a report to the effect that 
in three cities of North Carolina—the 
splendid cities of Charlotte, Winston- 
Salem, and Greensboro—12 Negro pu- 
Pils, the first in the recent history of 
that State, if not ever, have been ad- 
mitted to the public white schools by 
operation of the State law. 

Mr. President, those zealous people 
who want to use, instead of reason and 
mutuality and a solid approach by well- 
intentioned citizens of both colors, co- 
ercion through law, are just as wrong as 
they could be. If those overzealous peo- 
ple want to discourage the approach by 
moderate people who have made so much 
5 let them keep part III in the 

Mr. President, how illogical it is to try 
to deal with all civil rights at one time. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be 
printed at this point in my remarks the 
first eight amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, which provide for various kinds of 
civil rights. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Amendment I: Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably 
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to assemble, and to petition the Government 
for a redress of grievances. 

Amendment II: A well regulated militia 
being necessary to the security of a free 
State, the right of the people to keep and 
bear arms, shall not be infringed. 

Amendment III: No soldier shall, in time 
of peace be quartered in any house, without 
the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Amendment IV: The right of the people 
to be secure in their persons, houses, pa- 
pers, and effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no warrants shall issue, but upon prob- 
able cause, supported by oath or affirma- 
tion, and particularly describing the place 
to be searched, and the persons or things 
to be seized. 

Amendment V: No person shall be held to 
answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indict- 
ment of a grand jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, 
when in actual service in time of war or 
public danger; nor shall any person be sub- 
ject for the same offense to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witness 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of 
law; nor shall private property be taken for 
public use, without just compensation. 

Amendment VI: In all criminal prosecu- 
tions, the accused shall enjoy the right to 
a speedy and public trial, by an impartial 
jury of the State and district wherein the 
crime shall have been committed, which 
district shall have been previously ascer- 
tained by law, and to be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation; to be 
confronted with the witnesses against him; 
to have compulsory process for obtaining 
witnesses in his favor, and to have the assist- 
ance of counsel for his defense. 

Amendment VII: In suits at common law, 
where the value in controvesy shall exceed 
$20, the right of trial by jury shall be pre- 
served, and no fact tried by a jury, shall be 
otherwise reexamined in any court of the 
United States, than according to the rules of 
the common law. 

Amendment VIII: Excessive bail shall not 
be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Record at this point 
in my remarks the ninth amendment to 
the Constitution, which reserves to the 
people all civil rights that are not par- 
ticularly dealt with in the Constitution. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Amendment IX: The enumeration in the 
Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I in- 
vite attention to the fact that in the 
original Constitution in many places 
civil rights are recognized, and in vari- 
ous later amendments—such as, for in- 
stance, the 14th, 15th, and 19th amend- 
ments—other civil rights are given. 

Mr. President, it simply is not reason- 
able and is not good judgment or com- 
monsense to approach this question by 
including in the scope of 1 bill 100 
or more different kinds of civil rights 
and proposing that 1 remedy, coer- 
cive in nature, shall be used in all those 
cases. There could be nothing more 
destructive of the calm, deliberate, dis- 
passionate, and harmonious approach 
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which now is being made to these prob- 
lems in the South. 

Mr. President, it is for the continu- 
ance of that approach that I plead. 
When North Carolina and Louisiana 
adopted anti-poll-tax ‘laws they had 
great effect on us in Florida, and we 
adopted an anti-poll-tax law. So it has 
been with one State after another, until 
now there are only five States with such 
poll tax laws. Some of those five States 
have largely cut out the harmful effects 
of the poll taxes by many exemptions 
in their laws. 

So it is in other fields of civil rights. 
We shall see how those processes work, 
and how wrong it would be just now to 
deprive us of the opportunity to observe 
what happens in the cities of North Car- 
olina, what happens in the districts in 
Texas and Arkansas, and what hap- 
pens in other places, where, by geo- 
graphical districting or by classification 
of students, or by one approach or an- 
other, it is sought to find some peaceful 
and reasonable way to comply with the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the school 
cases. 

The worst thing that could happen to 
the country, particularly to that part of 
the country which I love most intensely, 
the Southland, would be to have the 
rest of the Nation assume the position 
of dictator, saying to us, “You must do 
this, or you must do that. Unless you 
do we will not regard you as good citi- 
zens,” 

I have seen how this psychology works. 
I have been up in the night many times 
trying to avert lynchings in the old days. 
Perhaps Senators would be surprised to 
know that the hardest fight I ever had 
in my life in that field was an effort to 
avert the lynching of 2 white men. For 
when there is disrespect for the law and 
a breakdown in the legal processes, there 
is no limit beyond which such actions 
may go. 

We are working moderately, kindly, 
and with good will, to bring about the 
solution of these difficulties; and we 
have come a long, long way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
have 2 more minutes? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield 2 more min- 
utes to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is a good thing to 
have zealots in the world. We have al- 
ways had them. We have them in this 
particular case, urging the passage of 
this very revolutionary far-reaching, and 
coercive bill. It is a good thing to have 
them, because they spur on the rest of 
us. But they are not the ones who 
should dictate the policy. It should be 
determined by the level-headed, com- 
monsense people who are living day by 
day with these problems, and who are 
finding more and more peaceful solu- 
tions of them and working out those 
solutions in such a way as to do good to 
both races in the South, where 45 mil- 
lion people live and move and have 
their being. 

It is a good thing to give that peace- 
ful process a little time to work. It is 
a good thing because we have made such 
great advances in the South toward the 
solution of these problems. It will be 
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a good thing to confine the bill entirely 
to protecting the voting process. 

I hope the pending amendment will be 
approved, to eliminate the “shotgun” 
approach. 

As a boy I learned that when one goes 
hunting for big game, or with big objec- 
tives, he does not take along a shotgun 
loaded with mustard seed shot. That is 
exactly what is happening here. The 
bill includes within its four corners 
everything in the nature of civil rights 
throughout all the Nation; and it is pro- 
posed to adopt one coercive, legalized 
process to solve them all when this prob- 
lem must be solved in men’s hearts, 
through moderation, prudence, and mu- 
tual respect and affection. Otherwise it 
will not be solved. 

I think we should wholeheartedly ap- 
prove the pending amendment and strike 
from the bill the approach of the zealots. 
We should go back to the commonsense, 
middie-ground basis, upon which we 
shall have some chance to succeed. The 
South has already gone far in the direc- 
tion of solution of this problem. In my 
State 150,000 colored citizens are regis- 
tered and voting. That is typical of 
what has happened in all the Southern 
States except five. Mr. President, I 
hope we shall adopt the pending motion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 8 minutes to the distinguished 
junior Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Case]. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise in support of part III of the 
civil-rights bill. The difference between 
a bill with part III and one without part 
III is the difference between a civil-rights 
bill and a simple voting-rights bill—a 
voting-rights bill which, as the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] pointed out 
yesterday, would be shorn of much of the 
strength which would be afforded the 
right to vote, as well as other civil rights, 
by the provisions of part III. 

Surely the rights of the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, whjch part III seeks to protect, 
are no less precious than the 15th 
amendment voting rights, which are em- 
braced in part IV of this measure. Our 
Constitution makes no provision for 
second-class rights. All of the rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution are of 
equal standing—the right to equal pro- 
tection of the laws in the 14th amend- 
ment no less than the voting rights of 
the 15th amendment. 

Much of the debate upon the civil- 
rights bill—and particularly part III 
has proceeded from a kind of Alice in 
Wonderland reasoning which has effec- 
tively obscured the real issues at stake. 

Here is a situation in which the Gov- 
ernment already has available to it 
rather extreme criminal remedies to 
punish civil-rights violations. This bill 
proposes to permit the United States to 
seek, instead, equitable relief to prevent 
such violations from occurring. Oppo- 
nents of the bill give the impression, 
however, that the proposed noncriminal 
remedy is worse than the already exist- 
ent criminal statutes. 

We are told, in effect, that it is far 
better to allow our citizens to violate 
the law and be criminally prosecuted 
than to seek to prevent such violation 
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by giving advance warning of the kind 
of behavior which the courts deem un- 
lawful. 

I recognize, of course, that much of 
this argument is rooted not in Lewis 
Carroll but in a kind of pragmatism in 
reverse. The present criminal procedure 
appeals to the civil-rights opponents 
simply because it does not work. 

Stripped of all irrelevancies, what the 
opponents of the bill are really contend- 
ing for is the right to violate the law with 
impunity. The fact is that experience 
has demonstrated that the punitive ap- 
proach results, not in enforcement of 
the law, but in its frustration. 

And criminal prosecution is, I submit, 
peculiarly ill-fitted to the delicate task 
of resolving conflicts in this area of pas- 
sionate controversy. To me it is utterly 
degrading to our system of justice and 
to the dignity of those who participate 
in it—whether as counsel, juror, or de- 
fendant—to await the commission of a 
crime and then try the case in an atmos- 
phere of rancor and fear with the harsh 
dictates of the criminal law on one side 
and emotional appeals to racial su- 
premacy on the other. 

Part III of the bill would make it pos- 
sible to litigate these issues calmly and 
reasonably in advance, or even after a 
violation had occurred. If the court 
found that a given course of action, 
whether threatened or already consum- 
mated, would deprive an individual of 
his constitutional rights, such action 
would merely be enjoined in the future. 

But, opponents argue, under present 
law, that the individual whose rights 
have been denied can on his own behalf 
seek an injunction or bring suit for dam- 
ages. Both such private remedies are, 
I submit, inadequate. Surely a damage 
suit is inappropriate as a device for en- 
forcing civil rights. Who can measure 
in terms of dollars the injustice done to 
a child who is denied the right to attend 
a nonsegregated school? 

The individual who has been denied 
equal protection of the laws, whether 
by State officials or by a conspiracy of 
individuals acting under color of State 
authority, is frequently unable to seek 
an injunction in his own behalf. Fi- 
nancial inability or community pres- 
sures, economic or otherwise, frequently 
prevent him from claiming his constitu- 
tional rights. 

The defendants in these civil-rights 
cases can normally rely upon the legal 
resources of the local or State govern- 
ments to assist in their defense. But the 
individual plaintiff cannot at the pres- 
ent time look even to his friends and rel- 
atives for financial assistance in prose- 
cuting his case. What a travestry on 
justice. As the distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois pointed out some 
time ago on the Senate fioor, barratry 
statutes in a number of Southern States, 
recently strengthened to the point of ri- 
diculousness, make it nearly impossible 
for any individual or organization to 
furnish financial assistance to help in 
the prosecution of private lawsuits. 

Do these opponents of civil rights leg- 
islation come to the Senate with clean 
hands, in the light of everything we 
know about, including this particular 
kind of operation? 
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Under these circumstances, it is both 
necessary and proper that provision be 
made for the United States to seek in- 
junctive or other civil relief to protect 
these constitutional rights. I respect 
States’ rights very deeply; and I firmly 
believe in our Federal system; but no 
valid system of States’ rights exists that 
I know about under which the Federal 
Government may not enforce Federal 
law, and may not protect rights guar- 
anteed by the Federal Constitution. It 
is its legal duty, as well as its legal right, 
to do so in the instances we are dis- 
cussing in connection with the debate on 
the bill, in which deprivation of such 
rights is brought about by State action, 
or under color of State authority. 

I have every confidence that the de- 
cent, law-abiding people in the South 
and elsewhere—for this problem is only 
more dramatically apparent in the 
South—will respect the law when it has 
been clearly and fairly set forth by court 
decree. If this be so—and I firmly be- 
lieve it will be so—then it seems only 
fair that these good people be given an 
opportunity to determine the limits of 
lawful behavior without risking criminal 
prosecution. 

As Mr. Bookbinder, legislative repre- 
sentative of the AFL-CIO, has pointed 
out in a letter to the editor which ap- 
peared in yesterday’s Washington Post, 
part III has been an integral part of this 
proposed legislation since it was intro- 
duced. Attorney General Brownell dis- 
cussed it fully and forthrightly before 
both the Senate and House Judiciary 
Committees. To argue at this late date 
that this aspect of the bill was somehow 
hidden from view is simply to ignore the 
facts. 

Unless we are prepared to consign the 
14th amendment to the Constitution to 
second-class status, we must pass a 
meaningful provision along the lines of 
part III. I urge, therefore, that the 
Senate reject the Anderson-Aiken-Case 
of South Dakota amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
letter by Mr. Bookbinder, and another, 
published in the New York Times, by 
Mr. Norman Thomas. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

It is difficult, indeed, to understand the 
argument that the civil-rights bill now pend- 
ing before the Senate has been improperly 
characterized as a mere right-to-vote bill 
instead of the much broader bill that it 
really 18. 

It is being suggested that even the Presi- 
dent was kept from knowing the full truth 
about the bill. But the President, in his 
state of the Union message early this year, 
must have known what he was recommend- 
ing when he urged, as part of a four-point 

m, “Amendment of the laws so as to 
permit the Federal Government to seek from 
the civil courts preventive relief in civil- 
rights cases.” 

Could anything be clearer than the fourth 
point of the President’s recommendations as 
summarized above? 

But, up to the present time, the opposi- 
tion chose to make the trial by jury issue the 
principal basis of attack. Perhaps because 
the House so overwhelmingly rejected this 
attack, the opposition now is trying to rally 
allies around a new battle cry. 
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Attorney General Brownell was entirely 
frank and accurate about the full force of 
the proposed legislation before the commit- 
tees of Congress. Senator Ervin, who now 
makes much of the new issue, himself ques- 
tioned Mr. Brownell about the new powers 
to be granted the Attorney General in areas 
other than voting rights. 

The general public, too, should not have 
been misled, and I believe for the most part 
was not. H. R. 6127 is a moderate, minimum 
civil-rights package. It is, to start with, a 
great compromise over what has been advo- 
cated in this field for many years. To talk 
of compromise now means to give up the 
little substance that is in the bill. 

Hyman H. BOOKBINDER, 
Legislative Representative, AFL-CIO. 

WASHINGTON. 

Civ. RIGHTS BILL BACKED—ITS PASSAGE WITH- 
OUT SUBSTANTIAL AMENDMENT FAVORED 
To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 

Some of us are deeply concerned at the 
impression apparently made on public opin- 
ion by Senator Ervin's—and James Res- 
ton’s—Juxtaposition of right to trial by jury 
and the right to vote. Which, he suggests, 
is the more precious? 

The answer ought to be easy. In Anglo- 
American law there is no right to jury trial 
in most contempt cases; no southern leader 
proposes to institute it in the courts of his 
own State and, what is far more important, 
no southern leader is asking or willingly 
accepting a right of trial by jury in the only 
sense in which it has value; that is, by a 
jury of one’s peers. 

Federal juries by law are selected as are 
State juries, and in the Deep South that 
means all-white juries, before which Negro 
complainants or the Government on their 
behalf must come, Most jury panels are 
drawn from voters’ lists which, for example, 
include only 8,000 Negroes in Mississippi and 
proportionately as few in very many counties 
in other States. (See the full statistics on 
this and other pertinent matters in Sena- 
tor PauL Doveras’ speech of June 10.) 

There are other devices for keeping Ne- 
gtoes off juries, with the result in recent 
cases that any white man who can somehow 
connect his offense in the jury’s mind with 
opposition to school integration or Negro 
rights has gone unpunished. We have yet to 
see what will happen in Tennessee—one of 
the better States. 

SOUTHERN FEARS 

The outraged southerners who so fear 
judicial power in contempt cases when in- 
junctions are violated cast aspersions either 
on the justice of their own case or the 
character of the distinguished southerners 
who sit as Federal judges and presumably 
understand the feelings of their fellow 
citizens. 

The whole of this moderate bill should 
be passed without substantial amendment. 
It gives the President no more power to 
enforce Federal law than Presidents have 
legally had since the Whisky Rebellion. It 
provides legal civil proceedings to carry out 
the law of a land committed to equality 
of right for citizens and this is offers as an 
alternative to the unthinkable imposition 
of Federal troops on any State, a horror 
which Senator RUssELL has conjured up. 

If the time unfortunately should come 
when the price of passing any bill is to con- 
fine it to protecting the right to vote, so 
important is that right that the amended 
bill might be better than nothing. But if 
that protection to Negro voters is rendered 
hollow by imposition of trials of court orders 
before all-white juries it should be resoundly 
defeated. It will be far easier to pass a 
decent law in a later Congress than to amend 
this hypocritical affront to ouf patient Negro 
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fellow citizens, our Federal courts, and our 
democratic honor, 
Norman THOMAS, 
New Tonk, July 17, 1957. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
e n yield, if he has the time to do 
so 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to commend the 
Senator from New Jersey for his fight 
on this. matter, and I should like to ask 
him a question about what he said on 
the subject of first- and second-class 
citizenship. I should like to ask him 
what he thinks about the question of 
first- and second-class rights, with re- 


` spect to voting, and other rights, as con- 


trasted with first- and second-class 
citizenship, and whether there is any 
difference between them. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am very 
grateful to the Senator from New York, 
who has been a leader in the fight for 
civil rights both in the Senate and 
throughout his career. I may say that 
there is no difference, under our Ameri- 
can custom and under our American 
form of democracy, between the various 
rights of citizenhip guaranteed by the 
Constitution. The answer is obvious 
that these rights are all on a parity and 
all of equal importance. As the senior 
Senator from Oregon stated yesterday, 
none can really be enforced or enjoyed 
without all of them being enforced and 
enjoyed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the able senior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the Anderson-Aiken-Case of 
South Dakota amendment. It provides 
one of the important recommended 
changes which I proposed in my speech 
of July 13, when I undertook a full dress 
discussion of my position on civil-rights 
legislation. I said then, as I say now, 
that it seems to me the power inherent 
in the relevant portions of part III of the 
bill represents the yielding of more auto- 
cratic authority and more police power 
to the Attorney General of the Federal 
Government than any good man should 
want or any bad man should have. 

It seems to me that it changes the 
approach to the solution of the civil- 
rights problem, which we are endeavor- 
ing to solve, from one in which we seek 
to provide the vote for our colored citi- 
zens, so that they may, with that power, 
bring about the necessary reforms which 
remain to be made in various areas of 
our country—which are powers of per- 
suasion and in the direction of which 
great progress is being made from the 
standpoint of civil rights—to an ap- 
proach which represents an effort to 
prod and push American citizens around 
in order arbitrarily to bring about a de- 
termination, which will evolve if we use 
reason and good sense, instead of the 
police power of the State. 

We Americans do not like prodders 
and pushers. We are not a nation of 
prodders and pushers. We resent a 
pushy form of government. A pushy 
form of government is not the hand- 
maiden of the representative form of 
government that has been developed 
here in the Western Hemisphere. 
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I am convinced now with Walter 
Lippmann, along with the New York 
Times, along with David Lawrence, 
along with Fulton Lewis, Jr., along with 
the Washington Evening Star and 
along with a whole array of writers and 
commentators and students and observ- 
ers in this field, that by giving citizens of 
the colored race the power and the right 
and the opportunity to vote, we will 
have made tremendous progress, in the 
direction in which we are seeking to 
move. p 

Mr. President, the power to vote is the 
power to bring about reforms, and it 
is the power to attain the objectives 


which are sought by all of us. Give the 


colored man the unrestricted power and 
opportunity to vote, and the desired 
changes will come about more rapidly 
than the most sanguine of us will pre- 
dict. It will mean that those who run 
for office will have to consider the needs 
and aspirations of the colored citizen, 
as they now consider those of the white 
citizens in their neighborhood, 

It will mean that the white people of 
the South will be as interested in se- 
curing better education, better economic 
opportunity, and better integration for 
their colored neighbors—as are the 
white people of the North—because 
those colored people will be voting con- 
stituents, whose determination at the 
polling place will determine not only 
the response the South makes in na- 
tional elections, but, increasingly, the 
kind of government which they will 
have at the local level. 

Along with other Members of the Sen- 
ate, I have carefully studied not only 
the provisions but also the implications 
of the controversial features of part III 
of the pending bill. It is my serious 
conviction that this adventure in autoc- 
racy is not characteristically American; 
it is not the approach we should make 
in this Republic to the solution of a 
problem of this kind. 

What I have called an adventure in 
autocracy under part III opens up op- 
portunities for the exercise of the Fed- 
eral police power in an autocratic man- 
ner in a wide area of human activity 
which is entirely unrelated to the civil- 
rights issue as we recognize that issue 
in this historic debate. 

It involves rights of all citizens in all 
States under all sections of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It is a vague 
delegation of authority over a wide area 
of activity, which is so large that no 
speaker has been willing, up to this late 
hour in the debate, to catalog the rights 
involved and it is a delegation of such 
authority to one individual in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

Instead of that, we should confine this 
legislation to a voting bill which is effec- 
tive, and which is candid and concise 
and enforceable. If we assure all the 
voters of our country in every area, the 
capacity and the opportunity to use the 
franchise to bring about other reforms 
which are admittedly needed, and re- 
forms which are taking place now 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this land, the remaining discriminatory 
evils which will not be covered by the 
police power of the act will disappear 
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like a snowman in the July sun of a 
Washington summer afterncon. 

The voters will then have the capacity 
and the opportunity and the power to 
bring about what remains to be done in 
the whole reform procedure. 

It seems to me that, with a few minor 
amendments to part I, and by providing 
that the right of trial by jury be pro- 
tected where the right of trial by jury 
is desirable, we will have produced a bill 
through this historic debate of which we 
can all be proud. Every Senator from 
every section of the country will be able 
to rejoice in our common achievement. 
For the first time in almost a century, 
Congress will have acted to guarantee 
colored citizens the right to vote, which 
is guaranteed to them under the Consti- 
tution, and that right will be imple- 
mented by procedures of enforcement 
which will give them, along with that 
right, the opportunity, which sometimes 
has been denied, and the privilege, which 
has sometimes been denied. 

It will become a right implemented by 
the authority of action. We will have 
made progress in this area of civil 
rights—and it will be substantial prog- 
ress—and we will have made it in a form 
which is compatible with our American 
custom and our American procedures. 

The bill contains more than the right 
to vote. It contains a commission pro- 
cedure. A wise commission, properly 
staffed with the proper individuals, can 
do a tremendous good in the area of 
recommendation, because it will have 
the responsibility to recommend to 
whatever governmental source to which 
such recommendation may seem re- 
quired—local government, State govern- 
ment, Federal government—such other 
steps of policy that seem to be required 
and needed. 

We have heard it said, “Do not strike 
out part III, because to do so would be 
to compromise.” 

Mr. President, I am not afraid of the 
word compromise. I think it is a 
great American term. It describes the 
great American formula, by which we 
have always made progress in the 
legislative halls. It describes the great 
American formula by which the Repub- 
lic was born and the Constitution itself 
was adopted. 

I have before me an editorial entitled 
“Rights Bill Compromise,” published in 
the Washington Daily News, a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper on July 22. Along 
with other newspapers, commentators, 
observers, and writers whom I have 
cited, the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
also point out that by enacting a right- 
to-vote law, great progress will have 
been made. Everybody can take a full 
share of the credit and can be happy in 
his part of the achievement. I quote a 
portion of the editorial: 

There is genuine desire to have the Negro 
achieve full rights of citizenship, North as 
well as South. The question is not whether 
but how. We strongly support any measure 
which actually will aid that cause. But 
motives on neither side are entirely humani- 
tarian. There are strong ulterior political 
motives which are not at all concerned with 
civil rights and with these we have so sym- 
pathy. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 additional minutes to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as a 
politican, I have sympathy with the 
political motivations which cause Mem- 
bers of the Senate to feel one way or 
another about the pending question. I 
think that a part of the whole concept 
of representative government is that 
political pressures grow up from within 
the several States. They do tend to color 
our judgment on some points. 

On the particular issue now before the 
Senate, however, I can talk from a neu- 
tral corner, because this is not a problem 
which, in one way or the other, operates 
particularly in the State of South Da- 
kota. The editorial continues by saying, 
and rightly: 

It is to the political advantage of southern 
Senators to fight any bill by the name of 
civil rights, regardless of contents. Simi- 
larly, many northern Senators can gain votes 
back home by a blind fight against any mod- 
ification of the bill as it now stands. 


I see nothing iniquitous about that. It 
is a part of the American pattern. Sen- 
ators are expected at times to reflect the 
ideas of their constituents in a repre- 
sentative form of government. I con- 
tinue to read from the editorial: 

Compromise thus may involve some sac- 
rifice of personal political advantage to pro- 
mote a greater measure of national unity 


and a greater degree of actual progress in 
civil rights. 


That is what we want. We want prog- 
ress in civil rights; not the perpetuation 
of a political issue; not something which 
tears us apart and leaves the issue to be 
debated in every Congress and in every 
campaign. We must find a common 
meeting ground, so that we can move 
through the legislative machinery in the 
direction in which we want to go. So 
the editorial says: 


From the standpoint of national interest 
it is admirable— 


That is, that progress be made in civil 
rights. 

The heart of the bill is the protection of 
voting rights and this much apparently can 
be passed—over southern votes, it is true, 
but without stirring vast actual resentment. 

. * . . * 

Other aims of the civil-rights bill are 
highly desirable but we are inclined to take 
half a loaf at this time, rather than none 
at all. These goals will tend to be served 
automatically, anyhow, once the voting right 
is firmly established. 


Mr. President, I defy anyone, from a 
reading of sections 1, 2, and 3 of section 
1980, to define exactly where we would 
go in this adventure in autocracy as set 
up in part III. 

Supplement those sections with a 
fourth section, which would be added— 
part III of the bill. 

Whenever any persons have engaged or 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
any persons are about to engage in any acts 
or practices which would give rise to a cause 
of action pursuant to paragraph first, second, 
or third 
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The acts are not defined; they are sim- 
ply hinted at. They cover a whole area. 
They cover the exercise of any right or 
privilege of a citizen of the United States. 

Who is to determine in this great area 
of conjecture when some group of citi- 
zens, as the bill proposes, unless we strike 
out part III, are about to engage in any 
such acts? Is the Attorney General to 
consult a spiritualist in the District of 
Columbia? Is he to use a Ouija board? 
Is he to ask Dr. Gallup to conduct a poll? 
Will he gaze into a crystal ball? 

Who will be able to predict what the 
people are thinking in their own minds 
concerning one of these indefinable sec- 
tions? A competent Attorney General 
need not be a clairvoyant or a mind- 
reader. He cannot gaze into a crystal 
ball. I do not think the great Senate 
of the United States now wants to dele- 
gate to any central authority in the Gov- 
ernment such vast, poorly defined pow- 
ers, through which the Attorney General 
can take people into court and, without 
a trial by jury, get a conviction simply 
because he has acted on suspicion that 
perhaps they might want to do something 
in the future that the Attorney General 
might conceive to be unconstitutional. 

I suggest that part III be deleted from 
the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE., Mr. President, 
throughout all my participation in the 
discussion on the civil-rights bill, I have 
stated and restated that I firmly believe 
that every citizen of our country ought 
to be provided with the opportunity 
fully to enjoy his civil rights. 

Throughout my life, and I am certain 
throughout the life of practically every 
other Senator, each of us has repeatedly, 
especially on days like the Fourth of 
July, spoken about the grandeur and the 
spirit of our Constitution. I know that 
I have done so. Time and again I have 
spoken about the gratitude which should 
be in our hearts for the opportunity to 
live in a country where the individual 
is supreme. I have made the statement 
that our Government was instituted not 
to make the individual a subject, but to 
place him on a pedestal, and to make 
plain that in the American system of 
government the human being stands 
first 


Why does the human being stand 
first? Because we recognize that it is 
by the human being that government is 
created and develops. 

Having in mind that I view every 
American citizen in that way, and hay- 
ing in mind that I have spoken on the 
subject, I cannot come before the Senate 
and say that I will oppose a measure 
which contemplates assuring to every 
American citizen his constitutional 
rights. I do not mean that my col- 
leagues are in substance and deliberately 
arguing to the contrary. I cannot, how- 
ever, help feeling that the net result of 
the failure to pass a bill which will make 
available to every American citizen his 
constitutional rights constitutes a con- 
tradiction of that for which we stand. 

Practically every Senator to whom I 
have listened concedes that the right to 
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vote ought to be granted. There may be 
some Senators who feel that that matter 
can be taken care of on the State level. 
But I cannot divide civil rights. I can- 
not place one civil right in a position su- 
perior to another civil right. To me, all 
civil rights occupy the same level—the 
right to vote, the right to trial by jury, 
the right to worship God in accordance 
with my conscience. They are equal 
in sacredness. 

If we protect the right to vote, we are 
then choosing one of the rights and dis- 
missing from our minds the others. I 
think we have to deal with them as a 
whole. Otherwise, we shall have to say 
that it is proper to guarantee the right 
to vote and not to guarantee other rights 
by Congressional action. I cannot sub- 
scribe to such a statement. To me, all 
rights have equal sanctity, and all of 
them are entitled to equality of treat- 
ment by the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the junior Senator from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield the Senator 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is for the reason 
I have stated, Mr. President, that I shall 
vote against the amendment. But I 
repeat what I said yesterday: In my 
estimation the right to a jury trial is 
equal to every other constitutional right, 

It is my hope that before we conclude, 
we shall have created a situation re- 
affirming the constant declarations 
which have been made that, in America, 
even in the face of the mighty Govern- 
ment, the individual stands supreme; 
that the right to a jury trial shall be 
his in cases involving criminal prosecu- 
tions or in cases having the character- 
istics of criminal prosecutions. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I in- 
tend to vote on the floor of the Senate 
to insure for every American the equal 
and full enjoyment of all constitutional 
rights, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time for the junior Senator from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
vote against the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Aren], and the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

The central issue at stake in the ap- 
proaching vote is whether the Congress 
of the United States will take cognizance 
of the national interest in rights, other 
than the voting right. That is the real 
issue. Senators may talk about the 
right of trial by jury and about the great 
powers which will be conferred by this 
section of the bill upon the Attorney 
General. But, as I pointed out yester- 
day, the same arguments will be raised, 
against part IV of the bill and argu- 
ments against part IV. 

If section 121 is retained, and if the 
Senate desires to make provision for trial 
by jury in certain cases, that can be 
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done, The Senate can limit the powers 
of the Attorney General; the Senate 
can define more accurately the limits 
of the section, if it desires, 

But if the Senate agrees to the pend- 
ing amendment, the Senate will be doing 
something much more significant; it 
will be expressing its decision that rights, 
other than the voting right, are not at 
this time a matter of national interest 
as far as legislation is concerned. 

I may say that I have had, as have 
other Senators, questions about part III 
of the bill. I have made that known in 
debate during the past few days. How- 
ever, I cannot escape the fact that the 
Senate is about to decide, in its vote on 
this section whether it will limit this bill 
to right to vote bill. But there are 
other rights—constitutional rights, legal 
rights, the rights of human beings, that 
also deserve consideration. 2 

I shall speak specifically about an 
issue, implicit in the bill; which ad- 
dresses itself to our thinking as we ap- 
proach this vote. I refer to the decision 
of the Supreme Court a few years ago— 
the Brown case—concerning desegrega- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Kentucky has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield additional 
time to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield one additional minute to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the Senator from 
California yield 2 additional minutes to 
me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If I were to do so, 
I would be overdrawing on my time 
account. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. President, as the senior Senator 
from Florida has said, many communi- 
ties in the South are moving toward 
desegregation. I am happy that my 
State has done so. But other sections 
have not. It is reasonable to believe 
that the Attorney General would not 
concern himself with communities which 
are following the decisions and methods 
prescribed by the Supreme Court. But 
this section of the bill would give to the 
National Government authority to assist 
in cases in which the law is defied. I 
can see wrong in assistance. The deci- 
sion is the law of the land, and is in 
accord with the spirit of our democratic 
system, which we proclaim. 

I have made up my mind that, as a 
Member of the Senate, I shall vote to 
help secure the rights which are guaran- 
teed by the Constitution to every citizen 
of the United States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 8 minutes to the able junior Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized for 
8 minutes. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, T 
should like to join in the views expressed 
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by the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senate 
should move to the heart of the issue be- 
fore it. 

There has been much criticism of the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Brown against Topeka Board of Educa- 
tion case, which was the school-desegre- 
gation decision. I wish to discuss that 
decision, because I believe it is one of the 
issues involved in the pending amend- 
ment. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Brown case came in 1954, following 
a series of civil-rights decisions by lower 
courts and also by the Supreme Court 
itself. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, in 
1950 I had the privilege of being in the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
where I moved the admission of a mem- 
ber of the Colorado bar. At that time I 
saw there the then Attorney General of 
the United States, a Democrat, Howard 
McGrath, fighting for the same basic 
constitutional principle which was in- 
volved in the Brown case. There were 
several important Supreme Court civil- 
rights decisions preceding the school- 
desegregation case. 

The Henderson case was a transporta- 
tion case. A colored man was asked to 
sit behind a rope, if he wished to dine 
in a railroad dining car. In 1950, the 
Supreme Court of the United States said 
that that practice violated a Federal 
statute. There were a series of other 
civil-rights decisions preceding the 
Brown case. As a matter of law the 
Supreme Court stated in the Brown 
case—and let me say that during the 
past 3 weeks of debate, in my opinion, 
there has been too little defense of the 
Supreme Court’s decision, 

I quote: 

In approaching this problem, we cannot 
turn the clock back to 1868 when the 14th 
amendment was adopted, or even to 1896 
when Plessy v. Ferguson was written. We 
must consider public education in the light 
of its full development and its present place 
in American life throughout the Nation. 


That was part of the decision of the 
Supreme Court in May 1954, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

One year later, after calling in all the 
attorneys general of the States where 
racial discrimination in the field of edu- 
cation was practiced, the Supreme Court, 
in accordance with the power given by 
the Constitution under article III, sec- 
tion 2, invoked its equity jurisdiction. 
Here is what the Supreme Court said in 
a supplemental decision in 1955, in which 
it referred to its traditional equity 
power—and the Supreme Court was 
Speaking to all the courts of the land 
and to all the enforcement agencies— 


In fashioning and effectuating the de- 
crees— 


And of course the Court referred to 
the cases before it— 


the courts will be guided by equitable prin- 

ciples. Traditionally, equity has been char- 

acterized by a practical flexibility in shaping 

its remedies and by a facility for adjusting 

and reconciling public and private needs. 
* . . * . 


But it should go without saying that the 
Vitality of these constitutional principles 
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cannot be allowed to yield simply because of 
disagreement with them. 


Mr. President, it is to that point that I 
should like to speak in the few minutes 
remaining. 

In the debate on the floor of the Sen- 
ate I have heard it stated that within 
this Nation there are certain States 
which have said, We do not intend to 
integrate the public-school system.” 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in pursuance of its equitable 
powers, has said, “We are going to be 
patient and moderate; we are going to 
examine into each local school condition. 
But. the constitutional principle is so 
clear, that there must be integration.” 

Mr. President, what does the pending 
bill deal with? Let me say this is one of 
the reasons why I shall vote against the 
Anderson-Aiken amendment. It is pro- 
posed that the Attorney General, the 
chief legal officer of the United States, be 
given statutory power to go into a court 
of equity—that is all, into a court of 
equity—in order to facilitate the em- 
ployment of the traditional principles of 
equity set forth in the Constitution for 
the purpose of securing and protecting 
constitutional rights of American citi- 
zens. 

There are those who say we should 
not deprive a defendant of a right to a 
trial by jury. That is not an issue at 
this moment. The issue of trial by jury 
does not arise until a criminal complaint 
is instituted. We can meet that question 
at the proper time. We will have an 
opportunity to consider the O’Mahoney 
amendment and the Kefauver amend- 
ments. But to strike out all of part III 
in my opinion places the stamp of dis- 
approval upon the Supreme Court de- 
cision in the school desegregation case 
and on the civil rights decisions pre- 
ceding the school case. 

Is this proposed legislation concerned 
only with the South? We are here to- 
day passing upon a bill that will affect 
millions of citizens other than the 
Negroes of the South. Let me cite a 1954 
Supreme Court decision concerning a 
civil-rights case in Texas, Hernandez 
against Texas, where the Court moved 
again to protect the rights of a group 
of citizens, the Spanish-American 
citizens in Texas. The Supreme Court 
invoked the equal protection clause of 
the 14th amendment to protect Hernan- 
dez. Why? Because a system was prac- 
ticed in a locality in Texas whereby a 
certain group, the Spanish-Americans, 
were excluded from serving on juries. 
The Supreme Court said that Hernan- 
dez, a Spanish-American, could not be 
tried before a jury which was convened 
under discriminatory conditions. This 
was a denial of civil rights of a group 
of citizens other than Negroes. 

I come from the State of Colorado, 
where there is no large colored popula- 
tion. But I do represent 150,000 Span- 
ish-speaking citizens in Colorado and 
they have the same rights under the 
Constitution as all the other citizens of 
Colorado. I am not afraid to have the 
Attorney General assert their constitu- 
tional rights, in the Federal courts of 
Colorado if the need arises. 

Let us talk about another group of 
American citizens. I now refer to a 1948 
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case which arose in Arizona. In Ari- 
zona certain people did not want the 
Indians to vote, and under the State 
constitution American citizens of Indian 
descent who lived on reservations were 
denied the right to vote because they 
were not residents of the State of Ari- 
zona and could not pay taxes. The 
Supreme Court of Arizona said there 
could not be discrimination against a 
group of citizens because of their failure 
to pay taxes. The court said: 

Suffrage, in a democracy, is the most basic 
civil right, and denial of right to one legally 
entitled thereto violates principles of free- 
dom and equality. 


This is what we are talking about 
today. This is why I am seriously con- 
cerned with keeping part III in this bill. 
Part III implements and strengthens the 
constitutional decisions of the Supreme 
Court. All of us understand the voting 
right. We are all in favor of everybody 
having the right to vote. But as Mark 
Twain said: “Everybody talks about the 
weather, but nobody does anything about 
it.“ Here is an opportunity to do some- 
thing, an opportunity to implement con- 
stitutional decisions and constitutional 
principles on all basic civil rights and I 
have a deep conviction that we ought to 
take a proper step forward. The way 
to take the step forward is to reject 
the Anderson-Aiken-Case amendment 
which will gut the real civil rights pro- 
vided for in this moderate civil rights 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Colorado has 
expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 8 minutes to the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS]. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I am 
supporting the pending amendment to 
the civil rights bill. I appreciate and 
share the sentiments expressed by other 
Senators that this amendment is neces- 
sary if we are to get a bill. In other 
words, it meets certain conditions within 
the Senate itself which a practical legis- 
lator must consider. 

However, my own reasons for support- 
ing this amendment go deeper. To ex- 
plain what they are, I wish to refer 
briefly to our country’s experience with 
the 18th amendment, which made pos- 
sible the passing of a law controlling the 
production and use of alcohol. This 
amendment went commonly by the name 
of “The Prohibition Amendment.” 

That amendment, adopted in January 
1920, was immediately effective. The 
sale of distilled liquors at once ceased, 
and the brewers altered their process to 
produce a beer which was of the required 
low alcoholic content. But soon a spirit 
of opposition to law enforcement began 
to be manifested. The amendment and 
the law were not in accordance with a 
large body of public opinion. First home 
brewing made its appearance. Then the 
bootleggers appeared with supplies of 
illegally distilled spirits. Then the rum 
runners began bringing in their loads of 
whiskey from across the border. Then 
the speakeasies opened up. The last de- 
velopment was that of the hijackers, who 
waylaid and captured loads of illegal 
liquor coming from Canada and appro- 
priated it to their.own illegal purposes. 
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Then State governments found such dif- 
ficulty in enforcing laws against liquor 
sales and drinking that they gave up 
the task, and on the Federal Government 
alone devolved the burden of enforce- 
ment. This task proved practically im- 
possible. 

A predecessor of mine in the office of 
United States Senator from Vermont was 
shot and fatally wounded in an exchange 
of gunfire between bootleggers and en- 
forcement agents in a public restaurant. 

The amendment was finally repealed 
on December 5, 1933. It lasted for 14 
years, lacking a few weeks. This is a 
short period in the life of a Nation, but 
a momentous one in the social history 
of the American people. 

What was the net result of this “ex- 
periment noble in purpose,” as President 
Hoover called it? The net result was 
that it delivered a staggering blow to 
the cause of temperance. It introduced 
women to the drinking of hard liquor, a 
social custom which continues, and 
which was unknown among respectable 
women until the days of the bootlegger 
and the speakeasy. 

It is easy enough to say that the failure 
of prohibition was a moral failure of the 
American people, but that is not all there 
is to say about that incident in our his- 
tory. The underlying fact has been 
brought out by Dr. Northrop, professor 
in philosophy of law at Yale Law School, 
who has written a number of widely read 
books. In one of them he makes the 
distinction between “living law” and 
“positive law.” The prohibition amend- 
ment was positive law. It failed because 
it ran counter to a widespread tenet of 
living law in the lives and customs of an 
important sector of the American peo- 
ple. When positive law meets wide- 
spread living law, it is defeated. 

We face the same situation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we endeavor to make this bill so 
stringent that it meets the resistance of 
the living law in the hearts and minds 
of the people of a large section of our 
country. It faces, in fact, a living law 
in the hearts of many colored people as 
well as many white people. It runs into 
difficulties in Detroit and Chicago, as 
well as in Tennessee and Alabama. It 
would be a tragedy if a stiff bill with 
teeth in it were passed by the Senate at 
this time. It would be tragic in view of 
the progress which has been made to 
date, slow indeed but continuous in im- 
proving the race relations of the South. 
We have on the floor of this body many 
Senators who have made their own con- 
tributions to this improvement in rela- 
tions, We have witnessed in the last 
days a measure of success in the moder- 
ate and slow acceptance of the Supreme 
Court’s decision on school segregation. 

Mr. President, by unwise endeavors to 
compel positive law to overrun living 
law, a staggering blow can be dealt to 
any reform. Because I feel deeply the 
difficulties under which our colored 
brothers are living in many places and 
in many ways, it is my considered judg- 
ment that this bill should take cogni- 
zance of the necessity for moderate but 
continuous and fundamental improve- 
ment in their relations. In my view, that 
is best accomplished by supporting and 
voting for this amendment. 
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Mr. President, this is not the only 
thing that can be done to preserve the 
rights of the colored people. Last year 
the distinguished majority floor leader, 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], 
proposed that the Constitution be 
amended so as to abolish the poll tax as 
a requirement in voting for Federal of- 
fice. He comes from 1 of the 5 States 
in which the poll tax requirement still 
exists. I understand he is to introduce 
such an amendment this year if the 
situation and the general sentiment on 
this floor is such as would support it and 
assure its passage. I understand that 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
has a similar amendment. This, Mr. 
President, is another evidence of the 
possibility of moderate but continuous 
movement in the right direction. I trust 
that this body will be guided by wisdom 
and that, in my judgment, requires the 
adoption of the pending amendment, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HUMPHREY]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from Minnesota is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak in opposition to the Ander- 
son-Aiken motion to strike part III from 
the pending Federal civil rights bill now 
before the Senate of the United States— 
H. R. 6127. I consider striking section 
121 from the bill as the same as deleting 
all of part III, because all that would 
then be left in the emasculated part III 
would be chapter headings and punctua- 
tion which add nothing to existing law. 

Before I go into a discussion of the 
provisions of part III, I should like to 
mention, briefly, why I voted against the 
Bricker amendment yesterday. That 
amendment would have required a de- 
cision on the part of the President of 
the United States before the Attorney 
General could institute the civil pro- 
ceedings called for in part III of the bill. 
Perhaps, as was mentioned in the debate 
yesterday, this is a mere distinction 
without being a real difference. If so, 
then it was not needed; it would, in that 
case, have added nothing of meaning to 
the actions contemplated. 

But I am afraid it could have been in- 
terpreted as something more: an inter- 
ference with the chief legal officer of the 
United States—the Attorney General— 
by the chief political leader, the Presi- 
dent. That would not only be unwar- 
ranted but would be undesirable in our 
system of government and law enforce- 
ment. The President under the Consti- 
tution has many expressed powers. I 
have supported his right to conduct the 
foreign affairs of our Nation free of un- 
necessary interference. But, since we 
are dealing here with protection of 
American constitutional rights, with do- 
mestic courts and domestic law, there is 
no justification for authorizing the Presi- 
dent to decide in which cases the chief 
law officer of the country should act. 
He does not give clearance in other cases 
to the Attorney General before the lat- 
ter can act, and he should not have to 
make a prior decision in civil-rights 
cases. In fact, it has occurred to me that 
a proposal to require the President to 
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make a decision before the Attorney 
General would be authorized to com- 
mence preventive proceedings, could 
have the practical effect of delaying ac- 
tion until it would be meaningless. 
Therefore, I voted against the Bricker 
proposal. 

When I speak now in support of part 
III of the pending bill, I do so without 
animosity for or condemnation of any 
area of our great country or any par- 
ticular group of States of the United 
States. There is no bitterness in my 
heart, although I share the feeling of na- 
tional shame that we have been so re- 
miss in providing adequate protection to 
all persons for the rights guaranteed 
without reservation or restriction in our 
national Constitution. 

I wish to underscore what has been 
said here by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Ohio, that we are talking 
about and are attempting to make more 
secure the rights which are guaranteed 
by the National Constitution. 

With all respect, Mr. President, I have 
the feeling that in recent days on the 
Senate floor some of our colleagues, 
themselves representing immoderate 
positions, have accused others of us of 
being immoderate. We have heard al- 
legations of cunning plots and delib- 
erate deceit raised against the propo- 
nents of this legislation. 

Mr. President, in the New York Times 
this morning there appears a letter from 
a man who has a right to be immoderate, 
if anyone has. The writer is Mr. Roy 
Wilkins, the executive secretary of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Yet, in the 
civil-rights debate, in which our coun- 
try has been engaged during these past 
few weeks, I have seen no contribution 
more balanced, persuasive, and to the 
point than Mr. Wilkins’ letter. In meas- 
ured, sober, and direct tones he states 
the case for part III of the bill. I ask 
unanimous consent that his letter be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To ENFORCE CIVIL RIGHTS: PENDING BILL CON- 

SIDERED MODERATE MEASURE LONG OVERDUE 
To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

In recent editorials the New York Times 
indicated that part III of the pending civil- 
rights bill might well be eliminated. 

There is the inference also that this sec- 
tion, designed to empower the Government 
to act to preserve the right to equal pro- 
tection of the laws (basis of the Supreme 
Court ruling in the school-segregation 
cases) was somehow sneaked into the bill 
and was discovered only because of the ex- 
traordinary perspicacity of Senator RICHARD 
B. RUSSELL, of Georgia. 

Senator Russe. professes to see a cunning 
plot in the language of the pending bill. 
He is in error. The bill is straightforward 
in language and intent. It is now what it 
was last year when it was passed by the 
House, and what it was this year when passed 
by the same body. It is now what it was 
when it was dissected, sentence by sentence, 
in lengthy House and Senate committee 
hearings. 

USE OF INJUNCTIONS 

It is a bill to empower the Government, 
through the additional weapon of civil in- 
junctive procedure, to protect the civil rights 
of citizens. It does not select which rights 
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are to be validated and which are to be ig- 
nored or nullified. Such a proposal would 
be repugnant to every American tradition of 
equality before the law. 

Certain States and localities may seek to 
forget, ignore, or nullify (as they have done 
these last eight decades). But the Federal 
Government, speaking in its majesty in 
behalf of all its citizens, cannot delineate 
on pain of stultifying itself and the demo- 
cratic process as well. 

The opponents of part III are in the cu- 
rious position of maintaining that the At- 
torney General, the chief law-enforcement 
officer of the Nation, shall not be armed 
with all available legal weapons to enforce 
the laws of the United States. They do 
not wish the Government to assist citizens 
in securing their constitutional rights. 

It should be noted here that several of 
the Southern States have passed laws re- 
cently which are designed to hamper, if not 
completely block, Negro citizens in appeal- 
ing to the courts for redress of grievances. 
These new statutes provide that financial 
and legal assistance may not be offered by 
attorneys or by associations of citizens such 
as the NAACP. The citizen is thus left en- 
tirely on his own resources, moral and finan- 
cial. 

Come now Senator RUSSELL and his helpers 
in the Federal legislature with hysterical 
objection to affirmative action by the Fed- 
eral Government to assist citizens. It would 
seem to be plain that certain of the southern 
political power structures and their spokes- 
men wish the already hapless Negro citizen 
to be left completely at their whim and 
mercy, without hope of succor from either 
his fellow citizens or from his Government. 
If there is a cunning plot, this is it. 

JURY TRIALS 

The other principal position of the oppo- 
nents of this bill that there must be a jury 
trial for those adjudged to be in contempt 
of an equity court order, is merely clamor 
for the status quo. There are now grand 
jury indictments and jury trials in crim- 
inal proceedings involving denial of the right 
to register and vote. They have been in- 
effective. 

Convictions have not resulted and the de- 
privations have continued. Knowing this 
full well, Senator RussELL’Ss contingent 
wishes to attach a jury trial amendment 
to a proposed injunctive action so that the 
civil as well as the criminal procedure will 
be rendered harmless. 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and cooperating 
groups believe the civil-rights bill should 
be enacted without amendment. It is a mild 
and moderate measure and is more than two 
generations overdue. 

Roy WILKINS, 
Executive Secretary, National Asso- 
ciation. for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 
New York, July 23, 1957. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the face of all the abuse, the vilification, 
the intemperance, the accusations di- 
rected toward the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
by the opponents of this bill, I marvel 
at the patience, the moderation, and the 
sober constructiveness of spokesmen like 
Roy Wilkins. I admire him and his or- 
ganization for these qualities, and I urge 
them to persevere in the faith that these 
qualities will, in the last analysis, dem- 
onstrate to all concerned precisely 
where, and among what groups, immod- 
eration lies. 

Coming to a consideration of part III 
itself, I recognize that it has been de- 
scribed in frightening terms by oppo- 
nents of Federal civil-rights legisla- 
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tion. The Federal law to be amended 
by part III of the bill, H. R. 6127, is 
section 1980 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States, also classified as sec- 
tion 1985 of title 42 of the United States 
Code. Provisions of this law were 
enacted in the civil-rights acts of 1861 
and 1871; thus, we have had these basic 
laws for nearly 100 years. 

For emphasis, it may be necessary to 
repeat here and now that the bill before 
us does not create any new rights. In- 
dividual citizens of the United States 
now have the rights, under the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, to sue 
for money damages and for injunctive 
relief for violations of the rights 
guaranteed to them in our national 
Constitution. 

Also, the United States has statutes 
for criminal prosecutions against those 
persons who violate the constitutional 
rights of other Americans, So no new 
rights are created—either for individual 
citizens or for the Government. All that 
is provided for is an additional proce- 
dure: the Attorney General may insti- 
tute for the United States civil actions 
and other proper proceedings for pre- 
ventive relief. 

This is not a new right. 

This is simply an additional remedy. 
It is in addition to present procedures 
and remedies—it is not a replacement 
for any of them. Thus, the individual 
may maintain his own suit for preventive 
relief or an action for money damages; 
the Government may still prosecute 
criminals for breaking the criminal law. 

However, in this field it has often been 
theoretical to say that an individual may 
maintain his own legal and equitable 
remedies, Practically speaking, this is 
no longer true in several States which, 
through action of their legislatures in 
the past few years, have imposed severe 
restrictions upon the rights of individ- 
uals to maintain actions in courts of 
law in protection of their constitutional 
rights, State legislatures have enacted 
what are known as antibarratry statutes 
which prohibit assistance by third per- 
sons or organizations to individuals in 
civil-rights cases. Since so many of 
the individual aggrieved citizens are poor 
or otherwise without adequate means of 
maintaining costly, long-drawn-out law- 
suits in their behalf, it is true that they 
have been aided, in many instances, by 
the legal services and financial resources 
of public-interest groups. This is a far 
ery from the ancient English practice 
of barratry—of stirring up trouble, of 
financing unwarranted lawsuits, or sur- 
reptitiously taking a percentage of the 
money judgments rendered. 

In other words, the State antibarratry 
statutes now leave the individual ag- 
grieved American citizen, of little or no 
funds, in a worse position than he was 
a few years ago—and therefore these 
State laws increase the need for the 
Federal Government to be able to enter 
civil suits for the protection of the Fed- 
eral rights which are being infringed. 

That is a part of the realistic picture. 

I repeat that a citizen of this Nation is 
not only a citizen of a State wherein the 
State laws prevail, but he also has a 
superior loyalty, a superior citizenship, a 
superior obligation, and a superior pro- 
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tection to which he is entitled, namely, 
those of a citizen of the United States. 

Nevertheless, had the State legisla- 
tures done nothing to hobble an indi- 
vidual’s own lawsuits, the Attorney Gen- 
eral would still have a stake—as the 
chief legal officer of the Federal Govern- 
ment—in the protection of Federal 
rights. And so we wish to provide him 
with authority to seek injunctions and 
court orders, not to punish wrongdoers, 
but to obtain compliance to the end that 
equal protection of the laws will have 
genuine meaning for all our citizens and 
not merely be chiseled phrase carved 
over the doorways of public buildings. 

Since part IV of the bill deals only with 
protection of Federal voting rights, it is 
in part III that we must look in the pend- 
ing legislation for protection of other 
civil rights. What other civil rights are 
we concerned about? 

There are many civil rights—we could 
discuss categories and classifications for 
days, and never obtain complete agree- 
ment on which interests to include and 
which to exclude. And I want to be as 
polite as possible, in saying to my dis- 
tinguished opponents of this legislation 
that I do not think it is up to them to say 
which rights are to be recognized, or 
how broad or how narrow definitions 
should be. In the final analysis, it is 
always up to the Federal courts to say 
what interests are valid constitutional 
rights and what are not. 

In a general way, though, I think it is 
fairly safe to say that the proponents 
of this legislation—part I1I—are in favor 
of Federal action against discrimination 
based on grounds of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. Historically, this has 
often been called discrimination because 
of “race, color, or creed.” Previous 
condition of servitude” seems no longer 
necessary since it applied to actual 
slavery. 

To my mind, part ITI would permit the 
Attorney General to seek appropriate 
civil proceedings in situations in public 
transportation, public recreation facili- 
ties and public schools, where individuals 
are being denied the equal protection of 
the laws, because of their race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. 

I want to make it crystal clear why I 
support part III of the pending bill. I 
believe that its central provisions are in- 
dispensable if we are to protect impor- 
tant constitutional rights now denied to 
some of our fellow-citizens. These de- 
nials go far beyond the denial of the 
right to vote, important as that is. They 
involve discrimination, as I have men- 
tioned, in public transportation, recre- 
ation facilities, and schools, on the basis 
of race, color, religion, or national origin. 
Such discrimination in public facilities 
and institutions is consistent with our 
basic American traditions and with our 
Constitution itself. The courts have de- 
clared segregation practices to be unlaw- 
ful and, as national legislators, we will 
be negligent in our constitutional obliga- 
tions if we fail to implement these de- 
cisions in practice. 

It should be understood by everyone 
that we are not invading States rights 
since the rights we are seeking to give 
greater protection to are national 
rights—they are rights to which every 
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American is entitled because he is a citi- 
zen of the United States, as well as of 
the State in which he resides. We are 
aiming to bring the authority of the 
United States Government into opera- 
tion so that “equal protection of the 
laws” has real life and practical meaning 
for all our people. 

For a while, a bogey-man was in- 
jected into these debates, which have 
otherwise in the main been conducted on 
a high plane and on legitimate differ- 
ences of opinion and interpretation. 
The devil thrust forward was the Presi- 
dent of the United States using Federal 
troops to enforce school integration. I 
am happy to have been a cosponsor of 
the amendment passed Monday by a 90 
to nothing vote in the Senate repealing 
an old Reconstruction period force act. 
I sponsored this move, not to render the 
President powerless to assist the courts 
in enforcing lawful judicial orders, but 
for two positive reasons: One, to show 
complete good faith to the opponents 
of the measure before us that the civil 
rights proponents mean what we say: 
We are not seeking punishment legisla- 
tion, we are in favor of this additional 
civil remedy and authority for the 
United States to protect recognized con- 
stitutional rights of our people; and two, 
because the President has sufficient au- 
thority aside from the old force act. So 
let us be done with this political witch- 
craft and oratorical bugaboo. 

Incidentally, speaking of Federal 
troops, I am reminded of the fact that 
American Negroes have served valiantly 
in our Armed Forces in all the wars the 
United States has fought. So the 
natural thought occurs: If we have no 
hesitation about asking our Negro fel- 
low citizens to risk their lives, even to 
die for us or suffer lasting pain and in- 
jury from war wounds, why should we 
hesitate to grant the United States civil 
procedures to extend to Negroes a more 
meaningful participation in the rights 
guaranteed to all of us in our national 
Constitution? This hesitation just does 
not even begin to make sense. 

Frightening things are said about part 
I1I—that it is severe, that it would penal- 
ize one region of the country, and so on, 
and soon. Yet, the truth of the matter 
is that this really is a moderate bill. 
Part III applies to all sections, all peo- 
ple, all violators of the equal protection 
of the laws. It applies not only to the 
rights of Negroes, but it applies to the 
rights of every American citizen, regard- 
less of his origin, his color, his creed, his 
religion, or his political persuasion. 

Part III is moderate in comparison 
with civil-rights bills reported in the 
84th Congress by the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights. 
It does not contain anything on FEPC; 
it does not contain anything on anti- 
lynch; it does not contain anything on 
the poll tax—items which, by the way, 
are needed. 

The bill does not affect the criminal 
laws. It would not rewrite the criminal 
laws. The proposed legislation is aimed 
simply at providing additional civil 
remedies—it is preventive in approach, 
not punitive. 

It is not directed toward punishment. 
I say to the people within the range of 
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my voice that there is no desire to punish. 
There is only a desire to prohibit actions 
which are illegal, actions which are un- 
desirable, and which have been pro- 
claimed by the court to be unconstitu- 
tional. The bill is preventive in ap- 
proach. It is not punitive. 

If part III is dropped out of the bill, 
we shall then have only provision for 
civil proceedings by the Attorney Gen- 
eral in voting cases. This is very im- 
portant, but I hope that my colleagues 
will join with me in voting to preserve 
the broader bill, encompassing protec- 
tion for the other important civil rights 
often threatened today in public institu- 
tions, facilities, and accommodations. 

This bill is reasonable, moderate, 
temperate, sensible. It will be admin- 
istered by reasonable men—and should 
be supported by men of good will. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 7 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the time available to me I 
should like to do three things. 

First, I wish to speak about the de- 
velopment of the amendment, for the 
purpose of legislative history. 

Second, I wish to take up the question 
of whether rights are all the same, and 
whether we are speaking of the same 
thing when we speak of civil rights and 
voting rights. 

Third, I should like to say a little 
about what the bill would do. 

With respect to the amendment itself, 
during the early debate on H. R. 6127 I 
had expressed the thought that if the 
purpose was to strengthen the power of 
voting, we might clarify the bill in that 
respect. I indicated that I might offer 
an amendment to that effect. 

I did not submit the amendment, how- 
ever, until the day when House bill 6127 
was made the unfinished business. On 
the same day the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] submitted an 
amendment identified as “7-16-57-D,” to 
strike from the bill all of part III. 

My original amendment, submitted 
the same day, would have stricken all of 
part III, but it would have transferred 
what was section 122 over to part IV 
and reinserted it in the bill. 

On further reflection and examina- 
tion, it seemed to me that it could well 
stand alone as a continuation of part 
III. Therefore I submitted the amend- 
ment identified as “7-17-57-—A,” which 
would have done exactly that. It would 
have stricken out section 121, and left 
section 122 standing, but renumbered as 
section 121. 

Following a conference with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont, it was agreed that we should 
pool our points of view, so to speak; 
and the amendment which is now pend- 
ing is the amendment to strike all of 
section 121 and renumber the succeed- 
ing sections. The amendment is identi- 
fied as “7-22-57-D.” I say that for 
reference, in case anyone wishes to run 
down the chronology, in determining the 
meaning of the amendment. 

My intent in proposing the idea of 
leaving in the bill section 122, renum- 
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bered as section 121, was to strengthen 
the so-called right to vote. The section 
would amend existing law so as to clarify 
the jurisdiction of the district courts in 
the entertainment of suits to recover 
damages, or to secure equitable or other 
relief under any act of Congress provid- 
ing for the protection of civil rights, in- 
cluding the right to vote. 

I think it is interesting to note that 
both the distinguished Senator from New 
York IMr. Javits], and the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
LMr. Ervry], hold that at the present 
time the courts, under title 42, section 
1971 of the United States Code, provide 
a qualified person with the right to vote, 
and that under title 42, section 1983, 
every person who has any rights under 
constitutional law may bring a suit in 
equity to enforce such rights. 

I say that advisedly, because the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina has provided 
me with a brief memorandum on that 
point, in which he makes both those cita- 
tions. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Ja- 
vits], following a colloquy which I had 
with him on the subject, prepared a 
memorandum brief, which was inserted 
in the Recor on July 23, at page 12453. 

It should be noted in passing, however, 
that the addition of a subparagraph 4 in 
section 1343 is not limited by the clause 
“under color of any statute, ordinance, 
regulation, custom, or order of any 
State or Territory,” to which the preced- 
ing paragraph is subject. 

So in that sense the new subparagraph 
4, which would be left in part III, is 
complementary to, and is perhaps some- 
what broader than existing law. So it 
does not limit the suit to recover dam- 
ages to a case in which the injury occurs 
under color of law. 

My interest in protecting the right of 
citizens to vote is nothing new. I hold 
in my hand a photostatic copy of two 
pages from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
April 11,1940. At that time the House of 
Representatives was considering the re- 
quirement for reapportionment following 
the census of 1940. In South Dakota, 
following the census of 1930, we lost a 
Member of Congress because of a loss in 
population, comparatively. It occurred 
to me that had our Indians been 
counted, we might not have lost that 
Representative. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, may I have 2 additional min- 
utes? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I 
brought up the question on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, and 
pointed out that the constitutional re- 
quirement for taxation had been met, 
because Indians were being taxed. Fol- 
lowing that action, the Indians were 
counted. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
remarks on that occasion be printed in 
the Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Case of South Dakota. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to address myself to the question of 
the counting of Indians in Congressional ap- 

ents. The phrase used in the Con- 
stitution and in the amendment to the Con- 
stitution excludes Indians “not taxed.” The 
language of section 2, of the 14th amend- 
ment, is: 

“Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several States according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each State, excluding 
Indians not taxed.” 

I have given some study to the effect of 
that language and have consulted authori- 
ties on Indian legislation, officials of the In- 
dian Office, and officials of Census Bureau. 
It is my conclusion and, I believe, the con- 
clusion of those I have consulted that the 
Indians not taxed today are nonexistent. I 
know of none such. Certainly they are of a 
negligible number within the meaning of the 
Constitution, and, therefore, the provision in 
question has ceased to be operative for all 
practical purposes. 

Today ey Indian is not subject to 
taxes—taxes used to defray governmental ex- 
penses? Even though an Indian may have 
some property held in the name of the 
United States in trust for him and which 18 
not taxed, the Indian himself is subject to 
a great many taxes—gasoline taxes every- 
where, cigarette and tobacco taxes every- 
where, sales taxes in many States, income 
taxes on income from lands held in trust, 
such as oll-land royalties, even taxes on 
property bought with restricted funds in 
many cases, taxes on any property not held 
for him in trust by the Government under 
special legislation. 

No one who is familiar with the facts in 
the matter will disagree with the common- 
sense attitude of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Census Committee, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dunn], when 
Lasked him his thought in the matter a few 
minutes ago. He with my observa- 
tion that to be subject to taxation is to be 
taxed within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion. 

It will interest Members of this body, per- 
haps, to know that this opinion is fortified by 
a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The question was passed on 
in the case of United States v. Kagama (118 
U. S. 378), in which the Court said: 

“In declaring the basis on which repre- 
sentation in the lower branch of the Con- 
gress and direct taxation should be appor- 
tioned, it was fixed that it should be accord- 
ing to numbers, excluding Indians not taxed, 
which, of course, excluded nearly all of that 
race, but which meant that if there were 
such within a State as were taxed to support 
the Government, they should be counted for 
representation, and in the computation for 
direct taxes levied by the United States.” 

Such there be today. Indeed, what Indian 
is not subject to Federal gasoline taxes that 
go into the Federal Treasury and are there 
expended for the support of the Govern- 
ment? 

For a time there was another question 
which it seemed necessary to decide—the 
question of citizenship. In a case before 
the Supreme Court, Elk v. Wilkins (112 
U. S. 102), the Court had said: 

“Indians not taxed are still excluded from 
the count, for the reason that they are not 
citizens.” 

But that matter was taken care of by an 
act of Congress, the Indian Citizenship Act, 
signed by President Coolidge June 2, 1924, 
43 Statutes 253, the first paragraph of which 
reads as follows: 

“All Indians born within the territorial 
limits of the United States are declared citi- 
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zens of the United States. The granting of 
citizenship to Indians shall not in any man- 
ner affect the right of any Indian to tribal 
or other property.” 

Today Indians are citizens, and citizen- 
ship and total exemption from taxation are 
mutually inconsistent. 

So the two constitutional questions in- 
volved have been settled by decisions of the 
Supreme Court and the act of citizenship. 

The only question remaining to be settled, 
then, is the question of fact. In a given 
case, as a matter of fact, is this Indian taxed 
or is he not taxed? The State of Washing- 
ton has a constitutional provision which 
uses the same phrase with respect to the 
right of suffrage. It denied the ballot to 
Indians not taxed. The interpretation given 
there is in point here. The attorney general 
of that State in an official opinion, No. 4086, 
dated April 1, 1936, stated: 

“The payment of sales taxes and gasoline 
tax is a sufficient qualification on the part 
of an Indian offering to vote to comply with 
the provisions of article VI, as amended.” 

Since Indians are subject to the Federal 
gas tax throughout the United States, it 
follows then that they cannot be excluded 
from counting in apportionment as being 
“Indians not taxed.” 

Within the last few years the Supreme 
Court of the United States has also held 
that the income of an Indian, in the form 
of royalties from oil lands, even though the 
land itself be exempt, is taxable under the 
income-tax laws of the United States. 

I might point out further that in most 
States where the sales tax exists it is a lieu 
tax levied in place of property taxes, and 
the receipts from that go into the general 
fund of the State treasury and are used for 
the payment of the general expenses of the 
State government. That is the situation in 
my own State of South Dakota. We abol- 
ished the State levy on real estate and estab- 
lished a 3-cent sales tax, which is paid by 
the Indians as well as the whites. The pro- 
ceeds go into the State treasury and are 
used to pay the running expenses of the 
State government—old-age assistance, bond 
issues, and every other purpose for which 
State revenues are spent. Obviously these 
Indians are all taxed and should be included 
in the enumeration on which the number 
of representatives is based. 

Mr, O'Connor. Mr. Chairman, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cask of South Dakota. I yield to the 
gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. O'Connor. I wish to thank the gen- 
tleman for his splendid presentation of this 
matter that affects the Indians. It is incon- 
ceivable under our present setup, considering 
all of our taxation evidence, to think of an 
Indian who is not taxed today. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. Case of South Dakota. That is right. 
They all do pay taxes, and I may say they 
all serve in case of war. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. They pay taxes in some 
form or other. 

Mr. Case of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. O'Connor. They are citizens of the 

United States and, as the gentleman has 
just said, they serve in the Army in time of 
war. 
Mr. Case of South Dakota. Yes; the gen- 
tleman certainly knows that to be the truth. 
He knows that our Indians in the North- 
west are a brave people and he always fights 
for them. 

Mr. Murpock of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Case of South Dakota. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. Munpock of Arizona. Is it not true 
that at the time the Constitution was 
framed 150 years ago most of the Indians of 
this country were not within the reach of 
our taxing power? They were men without 
property, and many of them were in the dis- 
tant wilderness, where they could not be 
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reached even if we had attempted to tax 
them. 

Mr. Case of South Dakota. Yes. Of course, 
there has been a good deal of change in con- 
ditions and in statutory law since that time. 
[Applause.] 

Here the gavel fell.] i 


Mr, CASE of South Dakota. In the 
time remaining to me, I should like to 
say something with respect to the play 
on the words “right to vote” and “civil 
rights.” There is a definite difference 
between the right to vote and other civil 
rights. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence recognizes that difference. It refers 
to certain unalienable rights, and fol- 
lowing that it says: 

To secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 


Civil rights might exist under a beney- 
olent dictator; but such rights could be 
withdrawn by a succeeding dictator. If, 
however, the people had the right to 
vote, and had the power to vote, they 
could recapture those rights. There is a 
very definite difference between having 
the right to vote and having other civil 
rights. 

It is a play on words to say that the 
right to vote is the same as other civil 
rights. The right to vote is the power to 
vote. It is the power to secure, maintain, 
and protect other civil rights. So the 
power to vote is different, in the nature 
of things, from other civil rights. It ex- 
ists in the very character of what it is, 
namely, a part of government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 
If we have government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, buttressed 
by the weapon of voting, the people can 
have the rights they want. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I shall 
only mention the third topic at this time, 
namely, the affirmative things which the 
bill would do. 

It would create a Federal Commission 
on Civil Rights, with very real duties, 
which will be further elaborated as we 
proceed in consideration of the bill. 

It would authorize an additional As- 
sistant Attorney General, whose special 
responsibility would be the direction of 
the civil-rights section in the Department 
of Justice. 

Finally, it would protect the power 
which rests in the right to vote. Passage 
of the bill would be a landmark in 
United States history. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, every- 
where in the world people are restive and 
stirring. In Vietnam the people have 
finally, after 90 years, thrown off the 
domination of the French. The distin- 
guished Vice President only recently wit- 
nessed the birth of a new republic on 
the west coast of Africa. Where ancient 
Carthage once stood, a leader by the 
name of Bourguiba has wrested Tunisia 
from France. Everywhere in the world 
there is this striving, this restlessness, 
and this march of color, as people move 
forward to something which comports 
with their dignity as human beings. 

It is for that reason that what goes on 
here today is like a stone flung into a 
placid pool. The waves will be noted in 
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all sections of the world. As we make 
our pretentions and assertions about 
democratic processes, people everywhere 
in the world will want to know whether 
we exemplify them in deeds as well as 
state them in words. 

Behind it all is what is probably the 
greatest of all rights, the right of people 
to participate in the making of the laws, 
and in the shaping of the conditions un- 
der which they must live. Along with it 
all there are the assertions of those 
rights that go along with the dignity 
of human beings. 

Mr. President, the reaction is not pro- 
vincial, and it is not limited to the 
floor of the Senate. The waves will lash 
into every corner of the earth. What we 
do here will be measured by the humble 
people of color in all sections of the 
globe. 

I had hoped, as 2 member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, that this mini- 
mum, at least, could be. accomplished. 

First, the establishment of an effective 
enforcement agency in the Department 
of Justice. 

Second, the establishment of an objec- 
tive Commission, to serve for 2 years, 
with the direction to report on policies 
and to do a truly objective job in that 
field. 

Third, to retrieve those rights which 
have been languishing for so long, and to 
give them some decent enforcement by 
means of civil remedies. 

Fourth, and finally, to make the right 
to vote very meaningful, where it has 
not been meaningful heretofore. 

Mr. President, that is the very mini- 
mum the President of the United States 
could ask, and that is the minimum that 
this lawmaking body under our Consti- 
tution should do. 

I earnestly hope that the bill as it 
came from the House, and in the form 
in which it might have come from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, will be kept 
intact, and that part III of the bill will 
not be stricken. That is the least we 
can do, Mr. President, in the greatest 
and finest country on the face of the 
earth, of whose free processes we are 
so justly proud. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the junior Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
was born in the North. I was born in 
the great State of New Jersey. My 
father had the distinct privilege of serv- 
ing as a judge in that State. He man- 
aged Woodrow Wilson’s campaign for 
governor. My uncle had the great priv- 
ilege of serving in this body, first as the 
junior and then the senior Senator from 
the State of New Jersey. 

Therefore, my first impression of life 
was as a northerner, rather than as a 
southerner. I can speak with some ob- 
jectivity since I have spent portions of 
my life in both sections of the country 
North and South. Certainly, I speak 
from firsthand information and obser- 
vation about the facts and conditions as 
they exist in the South today. I do not 
speak from hearsay alone, nor from the 
information supplied me by some spe- 
cial-interest organization. 

There is no doubt that the provisions 
of the pending bill, particularly section 
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121 of part III, are based either on a 
wrong assumption of facts, or else on an 
assumption that the people of the South 
need to be punished, both of which as- 
sumptions, of course, are incorrect. 

We do not deny that we have problems 
in the South. Certainly, we do and we 
are desperately trying to solve those 
problems ourselves. We have made 
great progress in recent years with re- 
spect to our schools. For example, in 
my State we appropriate as much money 
for a colored student in our public 
schools as we appropriate for a white 
student. We spend more on school 
rooms for colored children than we do 
for those for the white children. We 
have 1 teacher for every 16 colored stu- 
dents, where the ratio in the white 
schools is 17 students per teacher. 
There has been a great deal said about 
the jury system. On county juries, 
State juries, and Federal juries, Negroes 
today serve with the same facility and 
the same opportunity as do the white 
citizens. 

With respect to voting in Florida, ac- 
cording to the Southern Regional Coun- 
cil, in 1956, 70.6 percent of all registered 
Negroes voted. That is a higher per- 
centage of voting than is shown for the 
whites. 

Therefore, this particular bill, as it 
pertains to voting, does not make any 
great difference so far as we in Florida 
are concerned, except that we do not 
need it. 

I have told my people that under no 
conditions would I defend any public 
official who sought to deprive any citizen, 
regardless of his race or color or creed, 
of his right to vote. Voting belongs to 
all qualified Americans. 

I can tell Senators that I believe that 
position was approved by the people of 
my State. 

I am satisfied that if the Negro citi- 
zens in any Southern State could speak 
here today they would say to the Sena- 
tors who have appointed themselves de- 
fenders and self-appointed Messiahs: 
“Do not spend your time talking about 
us as poor benighted, backward people 
who need your unsolicited help.” Rather, 
I think they would say, “Start spending 
your time in passing legislation which 
will be of real benefit to us.” 

They would say, “Do something about 
housing. We need more and better 
homes. Do something with respect to 
the public school construction program. 
We need more and better classrooms.” 
They would say do something about 
the farm problem, because many small 
farmers in the South are Negroes. They 
would say that something should be done 
with respect to small business, because 
in the South many of the Negroes en- 
gaged in business are primarily small- 
business men. They need credit and 
encouragement to modernize and adver- 
tise and expand, in order to compete 
against the chainstore operations. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that any 
Negro citizen of the South has ever asked 
for such a provision as section 121 of 
part III, or ever asked any self-appointed 
defenders to speak for them. 

I compliment the able Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmrrH], who spoke 
earlier today, when he said that the 
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answer to this racial problem is under- 
standing and education and tolerance. 
This section under consideration does not 
provide for these elements. On the con- 
trary, it divides us, it creates distrust 
and doubt; it will result in fear and in- 
tolerance; it will stop the progress now 
being made, and set us back in our ef- 
forts to solve our problems, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I certainly hope that the Senate 
will adopt the Anderson-Aiken-Case of 
South Dakota amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the senior Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to say, that as a practical 
matter, section 121 of part III has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the jury trial 
amendment. 

As a matter of fact, most every con- 
tempt prosecution under section 121 of 
part III, would necessarily be for civil 
contempt, because the schools would 
continue, the buses would continue to 
run, and the parks would still exist; 
therefore, if anyone were to violate an 
order of the court in such matters, and 
a contempt order were entered to compel 
his compliance, he could always free him- 
self from the punishment by the simpie 
act of compliance. 

Therefore, the question of criminal 
contempt, which may possibly arise un- 
der part IV of the bill, would almost 
never arise under part III. 

Of course, the right to vote is impor- 
tant, and, if effectively granted and used, 
will, over the course of a generation, im- 
prove conditions for the next generation 
of our minority groups. 

Part III, however, will do something 
for this generation. It will make it more 
possible for children of the present gen- 
eration to go to a public school without 
discrimination on account of race or 


color. It will prevent them from being 


segregated in buses and in parks. And 
it will give to them greater dignity as 
human beings in this generation. 

I submit that we should not sacrifice 
this generation merely for the slow, per- 
meative influence of another generation. 
I think we should know precisely what 
we are doing. 

The issue before the Senate now is a 
very simple one; namely, are the colored 
people in our country—and, as the Sen- 
ator from Colorado has reminded us, the 
Spanish-speaking people and the In- 
dians, as well—are all these citizens of 
our country to be denied the protection 
of those rights which are guaranteed to 
them and to all of our citizens under the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
more particularly by the 14th amend- 
ment, as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court? 

If a Senator believes Negroes should 
be shoved to the back of public buses, 
let him vote to strike out section 121, 
for that is the effect of his vote. 

If a Senator believes that Negroes 
should be herded into separate and most 
often unequal cars on our railroads, let 
him vote to strike out section 121, for 
that is the effect of his vote. 

If a Senator believes that Negroes 
should be denied equal access to public 
parks, paid for in part by them, let him 
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vote to strike out section 121, for that 
is the effect of his vote. 

If a Senator believes that Negroes 
should be segregated in theaters and 
movie houses and other places where 
the public gathers, let him vote to strike 
out section 121, for that is the effect of 
his vote. 

If a Senator believes that Negro chil- 
dren in the schools should be segregated 
forever and that a State has no duty 
even to begin compliance with the law 
of the land, let him vote to strike out 
section 121, for that is the effect of his 
vote. 

If a Senator believes that States 
should, with impunity, create and sus- 
tain a climate of massive resistance to 
the laws of the land, let him vote to 
strike out section 121, for that is the 
effect of his vote. 

If a Senator believes that Negroes have 
no right to serve on juries in certain 
areas of our land, let him vote to strike 
out section 121, for that is the effect of 
his vote. 

If a Senator believes that Negroes 
should be denied recourse to financial 
or other aid when his rights are denied 
by economic pressure, intimidation, or 
even physical coercion, let him vote to 
strike out section 121, for that too is the 
effect of his vote. 

If a Senator believes that when Ne- 
groes are intimidated by State and local 
authorities and denied their rights under 
the Constitution of the United States, 
they should have no opportunity to seek 
the helping hand of their Government 
against such intimidation, let him vote 
to strike out section 121, for that is the 
effect of his vote. 

A vote to strike section 121 is a vote 
against the enforcement of the basic 
civil rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion in the very areas where those rights 
are most flagrantly abused and denied. 

Mr. President, our deliberations and 
our vote on this and succeeding amend- 
ments will be watched not only all over 
this country, but all over the world as 
well. Not only in Europe, but also in 
India and Asia. And, in particular, in 
Africa will it be noted. 

In that continent which is stirring into 
life, two sharply differing experiments 
in the relationships between the races 
are being carried out. One is the exper- 
iment by Albert Schweitzer and a few 
heroic souls in south Africa who are 
seeking the reconciliation of the races 
by justice, self-sacrifice, and loving 
service. The other is that of the stri- 
Gent advocates in south Africa of white 
supremacy who wish to fasten upon the 
Negroes ever more firmly the open 
badges of shame and of inferiority and 
who wish to deny to them both human 
dignity and the chance to develop. 

If the Anderson-Aiken amendment 
carries, there will be gleeful pleasure 
among the advocates of apartheid and 
white supremacy, but deep sadness 
amongst those who are struggling for a 
better way for men to live together. And 
there will be similar reactions all over 
our own country. As the Scriptures 
have said, “We are like a city on a hill. 
The eyes of all men are upon us.” 

It is for us to determine just what it 
is that mankind will see. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am 
speaking solely in the interest of a good 
civil-rights bill, one which will give all 
people, regardless of race, creed, or color, 
the right to vote, and which will pro- 
vide enforcement power to protect that 
right. 

This position is not new for me. I 
have supported civil-rights legislation as 
long as I have opposed the granting of 
extraordinary powers to the Federal 
Government. 

Parts I, II, and IV of the bill are pro- 
posed civil-rights legislation. After 90 
years we are now in a position to correct 
an injustice of long standing. 

Part III, however, conveys unusual 
powers to the Federal Government and 
would, if enacted, represent a long step 
away from democratic government. 
How far part III would go, no one knows, 
for its limitations of power have not 
been defined. 

On the floor the other day the junior 
Benator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
said: 

Let me say that part III is also dificult 
for a Philadelphia lawyer. 


Mr. President, if a Philadelphia lawyer 
cannot understand part III, are we to 
assume that only a New York lawyer 
knows what is in part III, and why it 
was put there? 

No doubt part ITI can be used to en- 
force integration in the public schools. 
The junior Senator from New York made 
that plain in his discussion last week. 
But how far beyond that point would it 
go? 

If part III is approved and becomes 
law, the Attorney General must then de- 
termine his own power under it. How 
would he do this? He would interpret 
the wording of the act; he would consult 
the testimony before the committees; he 
would read the arguments and the de- 
bates on the floor of the House and 
Senate. 

The opponents of part III in the House 
and Senate end in committee have 
charged, and the charge has not been 
clearly denied, that part III powers 
could be used not only to force pub- 
lic-school integration, but could be used 
also to set aside State laws and local 
regulations in that field, labor laws, and 
housing laws, including those pertaining 
to cooperative apartments. They could 
be used, furthermore, to set aside State 
and local social-security measures, State 
laws and local regulations pertaining to 
certain trust funds, social-security pay- 
ments, private schools and colleges, hos- 
pitals, cemeteries, business, trade, trans- 
portation, taxes of all kinds, including 
the sales tax, which is clearly discrimi- 
natory, and all other matters committed 
to State control. 

It has been claimed, and I believe it 
to be true, that part III could be used to 
supersede the Taft-Hartley Act and, in- 
stead, could make possible arbitrary 
findings in labor disputes. 

The Attorney General could assume 
almost any kind of power and use the 
arguments of the opposition to prove his 
case in assuming such power. 
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The proponents claim that part III 
could be used to protect the individual; 
but the same power which could be used 
to protect the individual could be used to 
crush him, as well, depending on the 
whim of the Federal officials. 

What chance would a $40-a-week man 
with 5 children at home, who was 
charged with contempt, have against the 
power of the United States Government? 
He would go to jail and stay there. In 
a little while, he would find that criticism 
of the Government could become very 
unhealthy. 

State and local government officials 
could be whipped into line by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The real issue in part III is not voting 
rights; it is the preservation to the States 
and communities of their constitutional 
rights of self-government. 

The proposal to approve part III is 
amazing. It goes against everything 
that the Republican Party has stood for. 
It proposes to inject Federal authority 
into all phases of the life of the in- 
dividual. 

I read from the Republican platform 
of last year: 

We hold that the strict division of powers 
and the primary responsibility of State and 
local governments must be maintained, and 
that the centralization of powers in the Na- 
tional Government leads to expansion of the 
mastery of our lives. 


Mr. President, this proposal in part III 
is all the more amazing, incongruous, 
and inconsistent, because it comes at a 
time when the President has just ap- 
pointed a committee of seven to recom- 
mend means of returning more respon- 
sibility and authority to the States. 

Mr. President, the Republican Party 
cannot ride a horse in two directions at 
the same time; and what I say about the 
Republican Party applies to the Demo- 
cratic Party, as well. It is impossible by 
means of legislation to get rid of dis- 
crimination, no matter how hard we may 
try, because so long as there are three 
people on the earth, there will be dis- 
crimination to a certain degree. 

By avoiding the inclusion of extrane- 
ous provisions imposing Federal controls 
over the people, as provided in part III 
of the bill, the Senate can pass a voting- 
rights bill during this session of Con- 
gress. Let us take that long step for- 
ward, but let us not venture into the field 
of Federal controls over all people and 
all things. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). The Senator 
from New Mexico is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, at 
the end of this long debate, further 
argument is of very little use. It has 
been a thoughtful debate, participated 
in by thoughtful men. 

Mr. President, I will not make a legal- 
istic argument. I am not a lawyer. 
Even if I were, I would not participate 
in legalistic argument on this issue. 

I am sorry that earlier in the debate 
it was stated that on our side there have 
been many dramatics but there has been 
little analysis. I regret that the Senator 
who made that statement had not lis- 
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tened to the presentation, lasting 40 
minutes, on our side of the issue, in 
which the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] entered into a careful anal- 
ysis of the bill from a legal standpoint, 
and pointed out that part III would take 
away civil rights guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, and pointed out that in many 
cases a jury trial is an absolute civil 
right. 

I am sorry that some Senators on the 
other side did not hear the fine state- 
ment made by the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH] in which he pointed out 
the differences between civil contempt 
and criminal contempt, and in which 
he stated his reasons for supporting this 
amendment, which would strike portions 
of part III out of the bill. 

I am sorry that some Senators on the 
other side of the issue did not hear the 
statement made by the able Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] in the 
course of which he pointed to instances 
where the Executive had moved in, such 
as the case of the OPA controls and 
other controls, and in which the Sen- 
ator from Iowa also pointed out that 
he does not believe in the constant en- 
croachment of the Executive upon the 
rights of individuals. 

Mr. President, I leave the legalistic 
arguments to the Senators who today 
made those fine statements on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Neither do I make a political appeal, 
Mr. President. I am happy to state that 
when I first came to the Senate, I joined 
with the able Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN] in trying to place farm legis- 
lation on a nonpartisan—yes, on a non- 
political—basis; and it was on that basis 
that I crossed the aisle and asked him 
to join me in sponsoring the pending 
amendment. 

There have been times, in connection 
with the consideration of proposed agri- 
cultural legislation, when I have seen 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER] join with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLtanp] and myself on 
agricultural policy. Yet we have had 
a nonpolitical Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and on that basis we have 
handled the matters relative to the 
farmers of the country. Although my 
views have differed from those of many 
other Senators, I have felt that all 
through that work the members of the 
committee were not acting on a partisan 
basis. 

I believe that the debate and the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate today should not 
be on a partisan basis, either. Neither 
do I believe they should be on a sectional 
basis. 

I was interested in the comment made 
about the fact that certain suits had to 
be entered into in the State of Arizona, 
and that certain ones had to be entered 
into in the State of Texas, because of 
the position in which the Spanish- 
American people of those States have 
found themselves. But the Senator who 
made that statement did not refer toa 
single case coming from the State of 
New Mexico; and that is so because the 
Spanish-American people of New Mexi- 
co have steadily been protected in their 
right to vote, and they have been the 
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fullest participants in the right to vote. 
When given the right to vote, they take 
care of their other rights; and I point 
out that that situation can help in the 
case of the issue now confronting the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to have 
our country have a government by in- 
junction. That is why I shall try to 
have the Senate strike section 121 from 
the bill. 

However, I wish to see a civil-rights 
bill passed by the Senate. This may be 
the last clear chance the Senate will 
have in a long time to pass such a bill. 
I believe the Senate should make cer- 
tain, by striking out section 121, that the 
bill will be passed by the Senate and 
become law. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 8 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized 
for 8 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, to- 
day the Senate will vote on the question 
of eliminating section 121 of part III of 
House bill 6127. This is an important 
issue, and action on it should not be 
lightly taken. 

Mr. President, the efforts of Senators 
of the United States should always be 
directed to appeals to the reason of their 
colleagues and to the reason of the 
American people, and should not be di- 
rected to appeals to their prejudices or 
their 


passions. 

Under our constitutional system, as I 
have understood it, article I places all 
legislative power in the Congress of the 
United States. Article II places the ex- 
ecutive power in the President. In 
article II, the judicial power is placed 
in one Supreme Court and in such in- 
ferior courts as the Congress may estab- 
lish. These are the coordinate branches 
of our constitutional Government. None 
is subordinate to the others. 

The Federal Government is one of 
limited and specified powers; and, in my 
opinion, it should so remain. Under the 
Constitution, all other powers are re- 
served to the States or to the people 
thereof. 

The proponents of the pending legis- 
lation are not to eliminate one 
set of civil rights, in order to gain an- 
other. We are not seeking to under- 
mine one part of the Constitution, in 
order to make effective another part. 
Where unneeded power was proposed in 
the bill, we have sought to remedy the 
situation—as has been done in the case 
of the use of the armed power of the 
Federal Government. 

A public policy question has been 
raised regarding the wisdom of employ- 
ing volunteers—who might be preju- 
diced—to work for the Commission, 
which should be unprejudiced, and we 
are prepared to join with other Senators 
in correcting that provision. 

We only regret that some of our col- 
leagues in the opposition have not used 
their great talents to help devise accept- 
able language which would, within our 
constitutional legislative power, help to 
implement the 14th and 15th amend- 
merts to the Constitution. If the energy 
which has been devoted to outright 
opposition had been used in an effort 
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to find an acceptable alternative, 
constructive results might have been 
achieved. 

It is not necessary, I believe, to 
charge 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this point will the Senator from 
California yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. At this time I am 
not able to yield. 

Mr. President, it is not necessary, in 
my opinion, to charge that the legislative 
opponents of the bill are motivated by 
partisan politics. This problem is not 
a partisan one. It is a constitutional 
problem. 

Tt is not necessary, it seems to me, to 
charge that the Attorney General of the 
United States seeks to become a 20th 
century American Caesar, when he is 
merely seeking to implement the 14th 
and 15th amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Nor is it 
necessary to imply that the President 
would be guided by political motivations, 
rather than by his high oath of office. 

On July 16, the President of the United 
States said that this proposed legislation, 
as he understood it— 

Seeks to accomplish these four simple 
objectives: 

1. To protect the constitutional right of 
all citizens to vote regardless of race or color. 
In this connection we seek to uphold the 
traditional authority of the Federal courts 
to enforce their orders. This means that a 
jury trial should not be interposed in con- 
tempt of court cases growing out of viola- 
tions of such orders, 

2. To provide a reasonable of as- 
sistance in efforts to protect other consti- 
tutional rights of our citizens. 

8. To establish a bipartisan Presidential 
commission to study and recommend any 
further ap steps to protect these 
constitutional rights. 

4. To authorize an additional Assistant 
Attorney General to administer the legal re- 
sponsibilities of the Federal Government 
inyolving civil rights. 


Certainly, it is not necessary to under- 
mine confidence in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in order to build 
up confidence in the Congress of the 
United States. Each has its place in our 
Federal structure. Each has contrib- 
uted throughout our history to our way 
of life. And at various times each has 
reached heights of public approval or 
periods of public criticism. 

If the Supreme Court is not to inter- 
pret the Constitution and the effect of 
statutes upon fundamental constitu- 
tional rights, what agency is to do it? 

In Britain, there is no written consti- 
tution, and there the Parliament can, in 
effect, amend constitutional rights at 
will. No such power exists, or should 
exist, in our legislative arm of the Goy- 
ernment. 

By the same token, the Court should 
avoid the tendency, if one indeed exists, 
to write judicial legislation. The legis- 
lative power, all of it, is in the Congress, 

I am deeply troubled lest the inter- 
pretation may be placed on this motion 
to strike the core of part III as a deci- 
sion by the Senate to subordinate the 
14th amendment or to lessen its effec- 
tiveness. 

We must never weaken, nor abandon, 
the position of America in the eyes of 
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our own people or of the world that the 
American Constitution contains guaran- 
ties to all our citizens, not merely some 
of them, in all areas of our Nation— 
North, South, East, and West. 

Mr. President, at this point in my re- 
marks I wish to read into the RECORD 
the 14th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, or at least a part of it. This is 
what it says: 

No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of 

- life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 


Section 5 of the 14th amendment 
reads: 

The Congress shall have power to enforce, 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of 
this article. 


The 15th amendment is short, and 
reads as follows: 

Sxecrion 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legis- 
lation, 


Those who have the power to strike 
from the bill section 121 or other sections 
have a heavy responsibility. All areas 
of the Nation have an obligation to 
demonstrate that the letter and the spirit 
of the 14th and 15th amendments are 
implemented, are effective, and are en- 
forced. 

I shall vote against the pending 
Anderson-Aiken amendment, which 
completely strikes section 121 from the 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
yield the time remaining to me on the 
amendment to the able majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has 5 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is one of the most basic deci- 
sions we shall make on the entire civil- 
rights bill. Under the agreement which 
the Senate entered into on yesterday, in 
a matter of minutes, we will be called 
upon to cast our vote on part III. 

Mr. President, that vote may very well 
be the deciding factor on whether this 
Congress will pass any civil-rights bill 
at all. 

I desire to express my appreciation 
and pay my tribute to the Members of 
the Senate on both sides of the aisle for 
the manner in which they have con- 
ducted the debate during the past 2 
weeks. I think the Senate has operated 
in its finest great traditions. 

The issue before the Senate today is 
simple. We can write an adequate bill 
to safeguard the right of all citizens to 
vote. We can create a commission 
which can study the overall problems, 
and submit to the Congress its recom- 
mendations. 

Or we can attempt here, on the floor 
of the Senate, to write into law new and 
drastic and far-reaching enforcement 
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procedures to cover a wide variety of 
vaguely defined so-called civil rights. 

Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I am ready and willing to vote 
for and support an adequate right-to- 
vote bill, with proper safeguards. 

I am ready and willing to support a 
commission which will make reasoned, 
studied, fair, impartial and thorough in- 
quiries into this most serious problem. 

Mr. President, I believe we can, here 
in the Senate, work out a measure which 
will be accepted by the people of the 
country, provided we do not clutter up 
the bill with other issues. 

The right to vote is the basic right, 
without which all others are meaning- 
less. It gives people—people as indi- 
viduals—control over their own destinies. 

Mr. President, the vote on part III is 
of crucial importance. It can well make 
the difference between achievement and 
futility. I do not share the views ex- 
pressed by the earnest and able minority 
leader, who has worked long and eagerly 
but unsuccessfully to devise some sub- 
stitute language, that those who oppose 
the bill have the responsibility of devis- 
ing alternatives, 

Mr. President, the Attorney General, 
in making his recommendations in April, 
1956, said then to the Congress that 
part III should and could and ought to 
be studied by a commission, and then the 
commission could make its recommenda- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has used his time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope the Senate in its wisdom 
today will strike from this measure 
part III, which never should have been 
in it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield back all the time remaining to 
me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, so that I may ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a statement I 
have prepared on the amendment? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield for 
that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BRICKER ON THE AN- 
DERSON-AIKEN-CAsE OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
AMENDMENT TO THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 


Ishall vote for the Anderson-Aiken amend- 
ment to strike part III from the pending civil 
rights bill. 

As a practical matter, no civil rights bill 
containing part III or similar language can 
be passed by this Congress. We can have 
legislation more adequately protecting the 
right to vote, or we can have no civil rights 
legislation at all. 

Therefore, I shall vote for part IV of the 
bill, protecting the right to vote, and for 
part II, providing for an additional Assist- 
ant Attorney General to direct prosecutions 
of those who unlawfully interfere with the 
right to vote. By assuring every individual 
the right to vote we give him power to 
vindicate through the ballot box many other 
constitutional rights to which he is entitled. 
This form of political self-help will safe- 
guard the fundamental human rights of all 
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our citizens far more effectively than puni- 
tive Federal intervention in local cases and 
controversies. 

I shall also vote for part I of the bill. It 
may well be that basic civil rights, in addi- 
tion to the right to vote, should be protected 
by the enactment of new laws, although, as 
a matter of principle, I cannot vote for part 
III as written. After the Commission on 
Civil Rights has completed its study, we will 
be in a better position to decide what type 
of civil rights legislation is necessary or de- 
sirable. 

I hope I shall never again see an Attorney 
General of the United States request power 
so unlimited in scope as that which resides 
in part III of the pending bill. In a few 
superficially innocuous sentences, there is 
power given to dictate conformity on a wide 
range of social and cultural matters; to in- 
vade powers reserved to the States and to 
the people by the 10th amendment; and 
which, in my judgment, is clearly uncon- 
stitutional. 

In conclusion, I hope that no future civil 
rights legislation will be keyed to archaic 
legislation of the Reconstruction era. Some 
of this legislation is of doubtful constitu- 
tionality. Because these old statutes have 
long been dormant, their meaning is un- 
clear. We shall never advance basic civil 
rights by allowing the Attorney General to 
initiate star chamber proceedings to enforce 
laws that are unknown and unknowable. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on the question of agreeing to the 
pending amendment, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Fulbright 


Allott Goldwater Monroney 
Anderson Gore orse 
Barrett Green Morton 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Bennett Hickenlooper Murray 
Bible Hill Neuberger 
Bricker Holland O'Mahoney 
ush Hruska Pastore 
Butler Humphrey Potter 
Byrd Ives Purtell 
Capehart Jackson Revercomb 
Carlson Javits Robertson 
Carroll Jenner Russell 
Case, N. J Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak Johnston, S.C, Scott 
Chavez Kefauver Smathers 
Church Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clark rr Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel Stennis 
Curtis Langer Symington 
Dirksen Lausche Talmadge 
Douglas Long Thurmond 
Dworshak Magnuson Thye 
Eastland Malone Watkins 
Ellender Mansfield Wiley 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Williams 
Flanders Martin, Pa. Yarborough 
Frear McClellan Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the An- 
derson-Aiken-Case of South Dakota 
amendment to strike out section 121 of 
the bill. All time for debate on the 
amendment has been exhausted. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
benn ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 
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The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NeELy] is absent on official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
HenninGs] and the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Neety] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne] and the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. ScHOEPPEL] are absent because of 
illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne] would vote 
“nay.” 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 52, 
Nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—52 

Aiken Frear Mundt 
Anderson Fulbright Murray 
Barrett Goldwater O'Mahoney 
Bennett Gore Robertson 
Bible Green Russell 
Bricker Hayden Saltonstall 
Butler Hickenlooper Scott 

Hill Smathers 
Case,S.Dak. Holland Smith, N. J 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Sparkman 
Church Johnston, S. C. Stennis 
Cotton Kefauver Talmadge 
Curtis Kerr Thurmond 
Dworshak Long Williams 
Eastland Malone Yarborough 
Ellender Mansfield Young 
Ervin McClellan 
Flanders Monroney 

NAYS—38 
Allott Ives Morse 
Beall Jackson Morton 
Bush Javits Neuberger 
Capehart Jenner Pastore 
Carlson, Kennedy Potter 
Carroll Knowland Purtell 
Case, N. J Kuchel Revercomb 
Clark Langer Smith, Maine 
Cooper Lausche Symington 
Dirksen Magnuson Thye 
Douglas Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Hruska Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Humphrey McNamara 
NOT VOTING—5 

Bridges Neely Schoeppel 
Hennings Payne 


So the Anderson-Aiken-Case of South 
Dakota amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I move to 
lay on the table the motion of the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Vermont to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O'’MAHONEY] has at the desk an amend- 
ment designated “7-17-57-B,” which I 
ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
bill, it is proposed to add the following: 
PART V—JURY TRIALS IN CERTAIN CONTEMPT 

CASES 

Sec. 151. In any proceeding to impose 
criminal penalties for contempt of any in- 
junction, restraining order, or other order 
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issued in an action or proceeding under this 
act, the accused, upon demand therefor, 
shall be entitled to trial by jury which shall 
conform as near as may be to the practice 
in other criminal cases. 

This section shall not apply to any pro- 
ceeding for civil contempt to enforce com- 
pliance with or remove obstruction to the 
carrying out of any injunction, restraining 
order, or other order issued by a court under 
this act; but any person adjudged in civil 
contempt shall be entitled to be freed from 
detention upon giving an appropriate under- 
taking that he will in good faith comply 
with and not obstruct the carrying out of 
such injunction, restraining, or other order. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] has at the 
desk an amendment to correct certain 
typographical errors in the bill. The 
amendment is designated “7—16-57-D.” 

I think it would be advisable to con- 
sider that amendment now. On page 
2, line 3, the word “President” is mis- 
spelled; on page 11, line 3, the word 
“three” should be stricken out, and 
“four” inserted; and on page 12, line 10, 
it is proposed to strike out “Provided, 
That any” and insert “Any.” 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the pending amendment of the 
Senator from Wyoming be temporarily 
laid aside, and that the Senate proceed 
to consider the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, designated 
“T-16-57-D”, with the understanding 
that as soon as action is completed there- 
on, the Senate will return to the pending 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Texas? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 3, it is proposed to strike out Prei- 
dent” and insert “President.” 

On page 11, line 3, strike out “three” 
and insert “four.” 

On page 12, line 10, strike out “Pro- 
vided, That any” and insert “Any.” 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, these corrections are either 
typographical or clerical. The first one 
is purely a typographical correction, in 
that the word “President” is misspelled. 

On page 11, line 3, the language refers 
to 3 new subsections, whereas actually 
there are 4. 

The next correction, on page 12, line 10 
is to strike out the words “Provided, 
That any.” Those words should be 
stricken and the word Any“ inserted in 
lieu thereof,” because the words “Pro- 
vided, That any” do not relate to or 
hinge on anything in the bill. 

Since it is conceivable that the bill 
may be adopted by the House through 
the concurrence by the House of the 
Senate amendments, these corrections 
should be made at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendments of- 
fered by the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Case]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
recurs on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O’Manoneyr]. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, does the Senator from Wyoming 
desire to address himself to his amend- 
ment, which is the pending question? 

Mr, OMAHONEY. I should like to in- 
quire of the Senator from Texas what 
the plan of procedure is likely to be. It 
is now 20 minutes to 5 o’clock. I would 
prefer not to proceed with my discussion 
this evening, but to do so tomorrow. 
There are some procedural matters 
which might be taken care of at this 
time. Has the Senator from Texas 
reached any conclusion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I had hoped 
that the Senate would remain in session 
a little longer this evening. Of course 
we have had a very good day today. If 
the Senator from Wyoming is in a posi- 
tion to speak now, I do not know when 
he will have a better opportunity to ad- 
dress more Senators on his very impor- 
tant amendment than he has now. 
Perhaps he could make a brief explana- 
tion of the amendment, even though we 
do not vote on it this evening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Scott in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. The legislative 
clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its deliber- 
ations today, it stand in recess until 12 
o'clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that after 
the approval of the Journal tomorrow, 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine business only, with a limitation 
on statements of 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am informed the distinguished 
and able Senator from Wyoming will 
address himself briefly to the amend- 
ment which is now pending, and at the 
conclusion of the address by the Senator 
from Wyoming, Senators will have an 
opportunity to make insertions in the 
Record. I do not anticipate any more 
quorum calls this evening. I do not 
anticipate any more votes this evening. 
I should like all Senators to be on notice 
that the Senate will convene at the regu- 
lar time tomorrow, 12 o'clock noon. 
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I now yield the floor to my friend from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY obtained the floor. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, so that I may make 
some insertions in the RECORD? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield for that 
purpose, 


KANSAS CITY BUILDS GOOD WILL 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
this morning I should like to pay tribute 
to a patriotic group of 100 leading Kansas 
City citizens who, instead of talking 
about improving our relations with Latin 
America, are doing something construc- 
tive about it. 

Representatives of this fine group were 
in Washington recently to report to the 
State Department and other interested 
agencies of their activities and their 
travels during the past year. 

On March 28, 1956, I gave the Senate 
an outline of the Kansas City idea on 
how to improve foreign relations with 
our neighbors to the south. At that 
time, some 31 members of the newly 
formed Kansas City Commission for In- 
ternational Relations and Trade had just 
returned from a highly successful 3- 
week good will trip to 8 Latin American 
countries. The immediate success of 
that was not only abundantly demon- 
strated by the warm hospitality accorded 
them in Latin America, but also has had 
a continuing impact on United States- 
South American relations. 

As an example, in May 1956, at the in- 
vitation of the Kansas City Commission, 
Brazilian Viee President Joao Goulart, 
his wife, and some 20 Brazilian officials 
paid Kansas City a week’s visit. This 
was the first time a South American 
Vice President had ever made such a 
visit. 

The Brazilian delegation was enter- 
tained with a series of gala receptions, 
luncheons, dinners, tours, and informal 
meetings. The success of their visit was 
evidenced when Vice President Goulart 
announced at the final banquet that he 
was appointing himself Kansas City’s 
Ambassador to Brazil. 

The next month, a group of 10 Latin 
American editors from countries visited 
by the commission, also came calling. 
After 3 busy days of sightseeing, recep- 
tions, and a meeting with former Presi- 
dent Truman, these newsmen returned 
to their homes to write glowing accounts 
of American hospitality and welcome. 

Also in June of last year, the commis- 

sion sponsored a highly successful 2- 
‘week exhibition of Chilean art at the 
Kansas City Art Institute. This exhibit, 
viewed by several thousand people, was 
another fine step toward creating a bet- 
ter understanding with our friends to 
the south. 
In July, Mario Lopez Villatora, 
Guatemalan Presidential press secretary. 
was a week’s guest of Kansas City, and 
made many new friends for himself and 
his country. 

During all this period—from the time 
of the commission’s original trip to late 
spring—its members spoke to various 
groups about the problems and resources 
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of Latin America. In all, more than 300 
such appearances were made, and the 
commission’s story was told to more 
than 300,000 persons in the Kansas City 
area alone. 

Everywhere the commission went, 
they found an enthusiastic response for 
their direct approach to creating better 
inter-American relations. As a result, 
the commission decided to incorporate 
as a nonprofit educational association. 

Official purpose of the association is 
development of better understanding of 
the countries and people of Latin 
America, encouragement of more com- 
merce between Latin America and the 
Midwest, and informing Latin American 
citizens of the commercial, cultural, and 
social advantages of our part of the 
United States. 

After incorporation, the association 
decided to expand its membership to 100 
members, with dues of $100 a year. In 
a short time the roster zoomed to 106, 
and a waiting list was established. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial, which appeared 
in the June 2, 1956, edition of the Kan- 
sas City Star, describing the incorpora- 
tion and purposes of the association, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Goat Is FOREIGN TRADE 

The decision of the membership of the 
Kansas City Commission for International 
Relations and Trade to incorporate as a non- 
profit association is a forward step in build- 
ing on the good-will foundation laid by the 
group on its Latin American factfinding 
tour last February. 

Mayor H. Roe Bartle and the commissioners 
are demonstrating vision and initiative. As 
a result of their trip Kansas City has reaped 
a bountiful harvest of national and inter- 
national press acclaim. In an era of far- 
reaching developments among our neighbor- 
ing American Republics, the action of Mayor 
Bartle and the commission is highly im- 
portant. 

By incorporating as a nonprofit group, 
members of the commission and those in our 
trade territory who will join their ranks as 
the new association blossoms to member- 
ship of 100 will be able to accumulate funds 
for programs to improve our foreign-trade 
position. They also plan to implement a 
scholarship program for Latin American stu- 
dents to attend schools in this area. Both 
objectives should improve hemispheric un- 
derstanding and solidarity. 

It is interesting that the commissioners 
have voted to name as the first associate 
member of the new association a citizen of 
Junction City, Kans. Additional members 
from our trade territory should strengthen 
any long-range program to bolster foreign 
trade and relations in this area. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
September, at the suggestion of Hal 
Hendrix, Latin American editor for the 
Kansas City Star, the association in- 
vited all Latin American Ambassadors 
to visit Kansas City for the opening of 
the great American Royal Livestock and 
Horse Show. 

Seventeen Ambassadors accepted the 
invitation. 

Mr. President, the success of this visit 
is attested by the response of the Am- 
bassadors themselves. That response is 
well described by John R. Cauley, in a 
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news story which appeared in the Kan- 
sas City Star on October 24, 1956. I ask 
unanimous consent that this story be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LATIN ENxVvors Praise City WARMLY—THE 
MAIN REACTION OF DIPLOMATS AFTER AMER- 
ICAN Roya. Vistr Is ONE OF INCREASED 
Goop WILL 


(By John R. Cauley) 


Wasuinoton, October 23.—The character 
of a great city—its vision and vigor, its pro- 
gressive spirit, its alert leaders, and its hos- 
pitable people—came vividly alive for the 17 
Ambassadors and chiefs of mission from the 
American republics who visited Kansas City 
over the weekend. 

That was the dominant reaction today of 
the diplomats who have returned to their 
chanceries here, almost overwhelmed by the 
spirit of Kansas City and the reception they 
received at the American Royal festivities. 


STRENGTHEN THE TIES 


There was immense satisfaction, too, that 
the visit further cemented friendly relations 
among Kansas City and the Latin American 
countries. Ralph Hilton, a State Depart- 
ment official who accompanied the group, 
said “It was a tremendous experience and a 
most impressive example of civic enterprise 
in the fleld of inter-American relations.” 

Jack Neal, another State Department offi- 
cial on the trip, said “Kansas City was a real 
host. They certainly know how to put it on. 
From the standpoint of inter-American rela- 
tions they generated something in 3 days 
that it would be difficult to do in years. 
Kansas City sure opened my eyes.“ 


IMPRESSED BY BEAUTY 


The comment that Kansas City has beau- 
tiful women and an enchanting residential 
section is one invariably made by visitors 
to the city, but it’s always pleasant to have 
the fact confirmed by foreign diplomats, all 
of whom were lyrical about these two facets. 

There was praise, too, for what the diplo- 
mats called the city’s progressive leaders and 
among them most often mentioned were 
Mayor Bartle, Roy A. Roberts, and Louis B. 
McGee. 

Victor Andrade, ambassador from Bolivia, 
said he not only was fascinated by the 
Royal parade and the accompanying social 
events but found the Mission Hills golf 
course to his liking where he shot an 82. 


PLANS TO RETURN 


Kansas City is so attractive to Monclair 
Zephirin, the ambassador from Haiti, that he 
plans to go back on his own and spend a 
weekend some time. 

“Your city is much bigger and more beau- 
tiful than I thought,” he said. “I would like 
to have one of your mansions for my resi- 
dence here. The women in Kansas City are 
beautiful and elegantly dressed.” 

Manuel Tello, ambassador from Mexico, 
said “I never saw such a demonstration of 
civicspirit. All the people were so hospitable. 
I particularly enjoyed visiting the art gallery. 
The 3 days in Kansas City were so marvelous 
that I plan to take my wife and children 
back for a visit.” 

NOTES THE FRIENDLINESS 

Ambassador A. Vicchi, of Argentina, said 
of his visit: 

“Wonderful, wonderful. Kansas City peo- 
ple are friendly, the parade was excellent, and 
the entire city progressive, rich, and im- 
portant.“ 

He said the visit was extremely useful for 
strengthening the ties between Latin America 
and the heart of America. 

“I came away from Kansas City enchanted,” 
Miguel Angel Campa, Ambassador from Cuba, 
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said. “The mayor and his wife, with them 
it is ‘simpatico,’ that means ‘likable’ in Eng- 
lish. They could be mayors any place they 
want.” 

Jose Luis Cruz-Salazar, of Guatemala, said 
the thousands of waving hands along the 
parade route epitomized the fact that 
Kansas City realizes that Latin America 
exists. 

“Kansas City really opened my eyes,” Mario 
Rodriguez of Chile said. “We hope the peo- 
ple of Kansas City realize that they have 
friends south of the border. Your mayor, 
he is quite a guy, you have lovely women 
and the Star is an outstanding newspaper, 
It was a happy experience.” 

AWED BY PARADE 


Ambassador Gonzalo Facio, of Costa Rica, 
said, “I liked Kansas City very much. It is 
progressive, clean and has a beautiful resi- 
dential district. The American Royal parade 
was fantastic.” 

Facio said most of the Ambassadors had 
seen only Miami, New York, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco and that they welcomed the 
opportunity to visit the heart of America. 

Ambassador Francisco Urrutia, of Colom- 
bia, also was impressed by the beautiful 
homes. He said it was stimulating to get 
such a warm welcome and that “It is im- 
portant for Kansas City to know us and 
for us to know Kansas City.” 

“We are still talking about Kansas City,” 
Julio Morales, Chargé d’Affaires of Nicaragua, 
said, “It is a progressive city with fine 
cit!zens and a fine newspaper.” 

Ambassador Fernando Berckemeyer, of 
Peru, said he was thrilled by the warm re- 
ception the group received and the knowl- 
edge that Kansas City realized that Latin 
America is important. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Equally enthu- 
siastic was the response of the people of 
Kansas City. That feeling was well set 
forth in an editorial which appeared in 
the Kansas City Times of October 24, 
1956. I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be included as a part of my 
remarks at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RETURN, PELLOW AMERICANS 

Kansas City, through its youthful Asso- 
ciation for International Relations and Trade 
and its zestful American royal, last week- 
end made a major contribution to inter- 
American solidarity by playing host to 17 
Latin-American Ambassadors, 

The diplomats, properly referred to as 
fellow Americans by their collective hosts, 
left here highly enthusiastic over midwestern 
hospitality. 

Before leaving, the visitors had many 
pleasant reflections. They were impressed 
by tremendous ovations they received stand- 
ing before their national flags at the royal 
coronation ball (and the surprise of Mrs. 
H. Roe Bartle's gracious response in Spanish 
for a bouquet of roses). The royal parade 
and the livestock and horse show, the Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, the 
colorful and informal brunch at the Saddle 
and Sirloin Club, the jet scramble at the 
Grandview Airbase and the beauty of the 
city itself provoked many exclamations in 
Spanish, Portuguese, and English. 

Nothing like the Kansas City weekend 
ever had happened to these chiefs of mission 
before in this country. 

By the same token, Kansas City never be- 
fore had played host to such a large group 
of foreign diplomats. The hosts found their 
visitors to be delightfully engaging and in- 
teresting guests, quickly adaptable to our 
flavor of informality. They were the kind 
of guests you would like to have return— 
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the kind to whom Latins say, “My house is 
your house.” 

Henry F. Holland, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, who accompanied the official 
party, commented at the chamber of com- 
merce luncheon that “no nation in the 
American Hemisphere needs to worry about 
the dangers Satan has placed in other parts 
of the world if the Americas rely on mutual 
cooperation and understanding.” 

The Kansas City visit helps promote such 
understanding. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
a further tribute to the countries of 
Latin America, on January 20 of this 
year, the Kansas City Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the baton of Hans 
Schwieger, presented a Sunday after- 
noon TV concert of Latin American 
music, which was carried on all Kansas 
City TV stations. 

On March 19, the association made its 
second official visit to Latin America, 
visiting Guatemala, Cuba, Jamaica, 
Haiti, the Dominican Republic, and 
Puerto Rico. As on the 1956 trip, each 
man paid his own expenses. Some 50 
members made the trip. 

A major project now being planned is 
the establishment of an International 
House in Kansas City. When this idea 
comes to fruition, the House will serve 
as the international trade hub for all 
the Midwest and Mississippi Valley area. 

Also under consideration is the estab- 
lishment of a scholarship program for 
Latin American students and the pro- 
motion of an international trade exposi- 
tion. 

Mr. President, in closing this second 
account of the accomplishments of a 
fine group of patriotic and unselfish 
men, I should like to say that I am sure 
all America wishes them continued suc- 
cess in efforts to promote better under- 
standing among all people. What bet- 
ter way to promote world peace than this 
Kansas City idea for spreading friend- 
liness and good will among our neigh- 
bors? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have included, at this point in 
the Recorp, the report of the Kansas 
City Association for International Rela- 
tions and Trade, Inc., on the Guatemala- 
Caribbean factfinding trip, March 1957. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT OF THE Kansas CITY ASSOCIATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND TRADE, ING., 
GUATEMALA-CARIBBEAN FACTFINDING TRIP, 
Marcu 1957 

FOREWORD 

Many outstanding events and develop- 
ments of significance have occurred during 
the time between the first report of the 
Kansas City Commission for International 
Relations and Trade and the second trip to 
Latin American nations during the period, 
March 19 and April 3, 1957. 

Our first report covering the 1956 trip 
was made a part of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of March 28, 1956 (pp. 5716 to 5720). 
Several news articles commending the work 
of the commission accompanied the report 
into the Recorp as did the comments of 
Senator STUART SYMINGTON, who made the 
presentation to the United States Senate. 

Interest has grown to such an extent that 
the original commission of more than 30 men 
has formed a nonprofit corporation—Kan- 
sas City Association for International Rela- 
tions and Trade, Inc. Membership of the 
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corporate body is presently 100, and from 
this group came the commissioners who 
made the second trip. 

Interest in establishing an International 
House in Kansas City commanded the atten- 
tion of the association during the interim 
period defined by our first and second trips 
and a special committee journeyed to New 
Orleans, La., for the purpose of gathering 
information and data from such an organi- 
zation in that city. The Kansas City South- 
ern Railway provided transportation for the 
group and we are grateful to President W. N. 
Deramus for the arrangements. The man- 
aging director of the New Orleans Interna- 
tional House was a guest of the association 
and informal discussion coupled with a 
speech at a dinner in his honor permitted 
an insight into that type of operation. 

The association was host to a number of 
official visitors from foreign countries dur- 
ing the time between the first and second 
trip projects. 

The Vice President of Brazil, mayors, and 
other city officials from some 20 cities in the 
State of São Paula, Brazil, the Italian Ambas- 
sador to the United States and the Ambas- 
sador to the United States of 17 Latin 
American Nations were received in Kansas 
City with appropriate functions. The group 
of Ambassadors was in Kansas City October 
19 to 21, 1956, and participated in many 
American Royal events. 

The 1957 trip was made by 47 duly quali- 
fied commissioners while but 30 constituted, 
the group in 1956. Interest is growing as 
the results of our efforts become known by 
business and professional men throughout 
the trade territory of Kansas City. 


THE 1957 TRIP PROJECT 


This report follows and coyers the second 
factfinding tour of the Kansas City Com- 
mission for International Relations and 
Trade. During the 16-day trip we visited 
Guatemala, Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, Dominican 
Republic, and Puerto Rico. 

The rule governing expenses on the first 
project prevailed during this trip and each 
member of the commission defrayed all of 
his own expenses. The commission is a part 
of the government and the city of Kansas 
City, Mo., but no taxpayers’ funds were spent 
to meet any item of cost. 

During this trip the commission extended 
the hand of commercial, cultural, and social 
fellowship to all peoples of the countries 
visited. This fulfillment of the resolution 
under which the association was formed was 
made possible through the hospitality and 
official welcome that we experienced at every 
port of call. 

Not only did city and national represent- 
atives of the six countries visited exhibit the 
ultimate in courteous hospitality, but the 
embassies of the United States therein were 
cooperative and helpful in fulfilling our 
plans and meeting schedules. We feel that 
our Government is being represented by men 
of outstanding diplomatic ability. 

Briefings by United States Ambassador Ed- 
ward J. Sparks and his Embassy staff while 
in Guatemala City and by Ambassador Ar- 
thur Gardner and his Economic Counselor 
Clarence A. Boonstra, and others of the Em- 
bassy staff in Habana fully acquainted us 
with the political, economic, and cultural 
phases of life in these countries. 

Mr. Paul Barranger, Chargé d'Affaires, 
United States Embassy, presided over an in- 
formal discussion of like phases of life in 
Haiti and Ambassador William T. Pheiffer 
and his staff held a briefing session in Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

We were fully acquainted with the Indus- 
trial program of Puerto Rico by the Economic 
Development Administration and chamber 
of commerce, and Gov. Luis Mufioz-Marin 
amplified the information during a re- 
ception at the Presidential Palace. Here the 
State Department welcomed us with a 
luncheon and the acting- mayor, Senor Jose 
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Garcia, received the commission in the coun- 
cil room. 

In addition to all the foregoing, we col- 
lectively and individually conferred with 
scores of businessmen in every country. We 
attended council meetings, signed the coun- 
cil registers and discussed economic, educa- 
tional and professional problems with civic 
leaders both in and out of governmental 
positions. 

As we approached the end of the trip it 
was realized that the following words of 
welcome, advanced in Jamaica, were gen- 
erally appropriate: 

“The visit of your group is a good-neigh- 
bor gesture which we deeply appreciate. We 
sincerely trust that it will result in a 
strengthening of cultural and economic ties 

tween our two communities.” 

Because no member of the commission 
exerted effort to sell his wares and because 
the atmosphere of meetings transcended 
commercialism and entered the realm of 
closer cooperation that we might all enjoy 
a better way of life and living, we were 
frankly and courteously welcomed. For this 
we are appreciative and believe a strengthen- 
ing of the social and economic ties may re- 
sult. In this respect, the commission fully 
realizes that it is but a small factor in the 
effort that must be perpetually exerted. 
Our satisfaction comes from the mustard 
seed type of strength, properly planted and 
nourished the ultimate result will be strong 
and healthy. 

While differences of language, climate and 
customs create types of personalities peculiar 
to the countries visited, we found a consis- 
tent friendliness toward all from the United 
States and a desire to cooperate in establish- 
ing a solid front to maintain peace and free- 
dom from any form of iron-hand oppression. 

We found a desire to trade, visit and ex- 
change ideas with this country. (Much to 
our surprise, we learned that Cuba spends 
more tourist dollars in the United States 
than we spend in Cuba.) 

We found need for further industrializa- 
tion in some countries and saw what such 

- efort can accomplish when applied. Opera- 
tion Bootstrap has added some 400 factories 
to the island of Puerto Rico since its begin- 
ning in 1948. Labor is available, at a com- 
paratively low figure, if capital could be put 
to work in the establishment of places where 
human effort is needed. 

There are United States business organiza- 
tions operating in most of the six countries 
visited but more would help the economic 
situation, In this respect, the laws and 
practices of some of the countries could be 
altered to make more attractive the invest- 
ment of business eapital. A closer coopera- 
tion, for example, between the Dominican 
Republic and our own country, should be 
mutually beneficial. 

Agricultural products peculiar to the trop- 
ical countries form the greatest source of in- 
come in the countries visited. Aparently 
the income from such products is enjoyed 
by comparatively few. 

We were the guests of J. A. Folger Coffee 
Co. while in Guatemala and thereby learned 
much about coffee plantations and this im- 
portant industry of that country. The trip 
to Antigua in the State of Sacelepequez per- 
mitted an insight into labor conditions of the 
mountainous coffee-growing land. Wages 
are low, but each worker usually is allotted 
a small piece of land for personal use in pro- 
viding food for himself and family. 

Some observed that a larger middle class 
should be created, but a long-range program 
of economic adjustment will be needed to 
elevate large masses from a level which, in 
Many instances, approaches poverty. Our 
Government may assist through appropriate 
channels and technical assistance. 

We noted, however, programs for better 
living conditions in the form of slum clear- 
ance and modern-type housing construction 
in many places. More is needed. 
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Tourism throughout the area chosen for 
the second trip of the commission plays an 
important part in the economics of the island 
countries particularly, The weather is gen- 
erally favorable during the winter months in 
the United States and many thousands of 
travelers spend periods of time in the Carib- 
bean. If better facilities were made avail- 
able by the expenditure of private capital, 
more money would enter the smaller coun- 
tries. 

Some exporters from the United States 
have misgivings relative to establishing a 
large trade volume with Latin American 
countries due to credit risks. 

Some members of the commission strongly 
advocate enactment of legislation that would 
authorize Government export credit insur- 
ance or export credit guaranties. Nothing 
of this character is now available to Ameri- 
can export business and we recognize the 
necessity for such a system particularly in 
the light of the availability of insurance of 
that character to exporters in other coun- 
tries. 

We encountered political unrest in Cuba 
and Haiti. Before arriving in Cuba, the situ- 
ation arose to a point of bloodshed but we 
were welcomed to the Presidential Palace by 
President Batista. This reception and the 
extending of our hand of fellowship and 
good wishes was not to place our stamp of 
approval or disapproval upon any political 
power or group but to greet the peoples of 
the country through the person then occu- 
pying the highest office of the nation. We 
were appreciative of the privilege and hope 
our visit to Cuba may have added a link to 
the chain of friendship that has always 
bound the two countries, together. 

President Batista, in an address of wel- 
come delivered in the beautiful palace at 
Habana, uttered words exemplifying the im- 
pression apparently made upon representa- 
tives of every country visited. In fact, he 
said: 

“How stimulating it is to meet and chat 
with men who dedicate their time and their 
energy to the welfare of their communities, 
and who, in doing so, rise above the limiting 
restrictions of self-interest and contribute 
substantially to the progress of their com- 
munity and their Nation. I congratulate 
you from the bottom of my heart. To me, 
your mission represents a fine example of 
democracy at work. You have put aside 
your business problems, left your families 
and the comforts of your homes, and gone 
out to meet and know your good and friend- 
ly neighbors of Latin America. And your 
mission could not be more timely. Let those 
who, at this very moment, are trying harder 
than ever to destroy our democratic way of 
life, take note. Let those who today are 
trying to discredit, or even destroy, those 
of us who stand up to defend the democ- 
racies, understand that missions such as 
yours, give clear evidence that the ties that 
bind together the free peoples of the Amer- 
icas are more than geographical, more than 
economic, more than political. We in the 
Americas, who share a common destiny, 
stand together as friends and neighbors, 
prepared to defend the institution and the 
blessings which are ours under our demo- 
cratic system of life.” 

Cuba is thriving, modern and aggressive. 
No doubt the $750 million invested in that 
country by private parties of our country 
is a factor. 

Haiti was in the process of registering all 
women of voting age, for the first time 
preparatory to an election to be held shortly 
after our departure. The country is having 
its political problems and it is our observa- 
tion that strong leadership, having greater 
knowledge of the democratic way of gov- 
ernmental operation is needed. Less than 
& week after our departure from Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, the then President resigned 
under pressure of a nationwide sit-down 
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strike. We believe this unrest might be due 
to a low per capita income and lack of in- 
dustrialization in a country relying upon 
agriculture where land is not highly pro- 
ductive and population is heavy and either 
unwilling or financially incapable of em- 
ploying modern methods of working the 
soil 


In the Dominican Republic we saw a 
modern way of life. The country is pro- 
gressive and there is little or no evidence 
of poverty such as observed in other coun- 
tries. The International Peace and Prog- 
ress Fair was open and we saw the result 
of long range planning in the erection of 
buildings—functional as a part of the fair 
yet adapted for use when the venture is 
over. We were told that $30 million was 
spent in completing the beautiful grounds 
and buildings. 

This country has no external or internal 
debt but widespread, adverse comment on 
the Republic’s political set-up is apparently 
a factor against outsiders entering the busi- 
ness and professional fields of the country. 

The Island of Puerto Rico was our last 
port of call and was of great interest be- 
cause of the attractive industrial program. 
The people of the island are fast becoming 
well educated, modern in thought and 
action. 

The commission had a number of law- 
yers as members and in every country, effort 
was made to meet judges and justices of 
the highest courts of the land. In each 
instance, they found fair and equitable 
systems of trials prevailed, and in most 
countries, the political situation had no 
effect upon the courts. 

Three members of the commission were 
physicians and they learned that in most 
countries visited, the hospitals were manned 
by doctors trained in the United States. 
More were needed and in some instances, the 
rural sections of the countries did not have 
adequate nor quickly available medical care. 
The commission believes more assistance 
might be given natives desirous of obtaining 
medical training in the United States, 


SUMMARY 


The general objectives of this association 
is to supplement governmental, commercial, 
and cultural relations already existing be- 
tween the United States and the Latin 
American countries. More specifically to 
create a basis for enduring and effective 
friendly relationship between those of the 
Kansas City trade territory and the people 
of the 20 republics constituting the Latin 
American group. We feel that the Guate- 
mala-Caribbean factfinding trip has 
strengthened the existing solidarity of the 
Western Hemisphere and particularly the 
common purposes of the United States and 
the six countries recently visited. 

Each commissioner deems it a privilege to 
serve in fulfilling the mission of the asso- 
ciation. Additional friends were made in 
every country and we learned that personal 
contact is the best way of not only establish- 
ing mutuality of purpose but in developing 
good will that may be effective in maintain- 
ing future peace and understanding. 

Respectfully submitted, 

The commission: C. Earl Hovey, president; 
Cliff J. Kaney, vice president; Louis B. 
McGee, vice president; Eugene F. Stanton, 
vice president; Nathan Rieger, treasurer; 
John O'Keefe, secretary; Arnold V. Arms, 
M. D.; Dutton Brookfield; Dudley C. Brown; 
Forrest D. Byars; W. R. Cumerford; James 
Daleo; J. Roger DeWitt; Richard H. Dierks; 
Lawrence P. Engel, M. D.; Hubert Eversull; 
A. A. Fowler, Sr.; Ed C. Goodman; Edward 
C. Gosnell; Adolph W. Hebrank; Hal Hen- 
drix; Fred R. Heryer; John D. Hilburn; 
August L. Huber, Jr.; Gordon W. Johnson; 
Lloyd Kissick, Jr.; Ray E. Lawrence; Phillip 
E. McCarthy; Robert H. McDonnell; Wil- 
liam E. Maurer; Ralph G. Martin; Mario 
Molina; Walter A. Reich; Dick Richardson; 
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George W. Ryan; Karl J. Schroer, Sr.; Eu- 
gene L. Selders; C. E. Shepherd, Jr.; John 
L. Sheridan; Fred R. Suddarth; Ralph W. 
Timberlake; Earl J. Thomson; R. Carter 
Tucker; Lancie L. Watts; Mont Wickham, 
M. D.; Robert D. Youker; Mayor H. Roe 
Bartle, ex officio. 


CORDINER COMMITTEE REPORT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record another one of the grow- 
ing list of editorials appearing in news- 
papers throughout the country on the 
Cordiner Committee report. This one 
is from the Northern Virginia Sun of 
July 18. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT ABOUT ENDING THE DRAFT? 


Over a year ago President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed the Defense Advisory Committee on 
Professional and Technical Compensation, 
The Chairman of this Committee was a dis- 
tinguished industrialist, Mr. Ralph Cordiner, 
president of the General Electric Co. Among 
its members were recognized experts in the 
field of manpower. In May of this year, 
after 14 months of work, the Committee is- 
sued a report proposing a modern compensa- 
tion plan designed to attract and retain the 
competent personnel required by our defense 
activities. 

The report made clear that the great prob- 
lem of maintaining an adequate Defense 
Establishment today is the fantastically 
rapid turnover of military manpower. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men leave the 
services upon the expiration of their enlist- 
ment period. Most significantly reenlist- 
ments are lowest among the men who have 
been given the highest technical training 
since such men can most easily command 
higher paying jobs in private industry. Yet, 
as the report points out: The modern mili- 
tary manpower problem is not merely a mat- 
ter of the total number of people on hand 
but * * * the level of competence, skill, and 
experience of these people.” 

The Cordiner report is a careful, well-docu- 
mented review of this whole problem. Pen- 
tagon experts have estimated that if the in- 
tegrated program recommended by the re- 
port were put fully into effect, the Govern- 
ment would by 1962 save more than $5 bil- 
lion, measured in increased combat effec- 
tiveness, 

But so far the President has obdurately 
refused to adopt more than a small part of 
this report, in spite of strong urging from 
such an authoritative legislator as Senator 
SyMIncToN and even from members of his 
own party, such as Senators GOLDWATER and 
Javirs. He has stated as his principal rea- 
son for refusing to support legislation im- 
plementing the report that it would add to 
the infiationary spiral. This is denied, how- 
ever, by the Cordiner Committee. 

For weeks there have been rumors in 
Washington that the administration’s cool- 
ness toward the Committee's recommenda- 
tions was motivated by another considera- 
tion—that if the Cordiner report proved out 
the draft would clearly become unnecessary. 
The administration, so the rumor goes, has 
wanted to avoid having to face the termina- 
tion of the draft. It has been afraid that 
this would require it to eat the contemptu- 
ous words with which it attacked the Demo- 
cratic candidate during the last presidential 
campaign for suggesting that the draft could 
be ended by a compensation system such as 
that which the Cordiner Committee has 
since proposed. 

Because of administration silence and in- 
action, this rumor has continued to gain, 
currency. 
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It was given substantial addi- 
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tional support when Mr. Cordiner appeared 
on Meet the Press last Sunday afternoon. In 
response to a question as to whether the 
draft could be ended if his report were 
adopted, Mr. Cordiner stated that in his per- 
sonal opinion “there would be more than a 
likely chance.” If the report were fully im- 
plemented, Mr. Cordiner said, “you could 
take about one-tenth, about 10 percent, of 
the people off the payroll that are now in the 
Military Establishment; that’s 280,000. 
Presently there are 305,000 people that are 
put there by conscription.” 

Many people, of course, may argue that the 
threat of the draft is necessary to support 
the present necessary rate of voluntary en- 
listments. But, taken together with the 
100,000-man reduction in the Armed Forces 
which Secretary Wilson announced on Tues- 
day, the incentives offered by the Cordiner 
recommendations may well be sufficient to 
maintain necessary force levels without con- 
scription. 

The possibility of ending the draft through 
the adoption of the Cordiner proposals has 
so far received little public discussion, and 
on this question the administration has 
maintained a studied silence. Meanwhile, 
the draft continues as a troublesome anom- 
aly for an America no longer engaged in a 
shooting war. It operates in a highly acci- 
dental and discriminatory fashion. In many 
sections of the country selective service 
boards have not drafted anyone for a long 
time—but this is highly classified informa- 
tion, and the public is not told. 

Hasn't the time come when the adminis- 
tration should take a fresh and unprejudiced 
look at this whole question? If the draft is 
really required, then the public should be 
informed how and where it is operating and 
why it is necessary. If it can be eliminated 
by the adoption of the Cordiner report, then 
the administration should face up to that 
problem, 


LETTER TO EDITOR OF ARKANSAS 
GAZETTE 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, a few 
days ago there appeared in the Arkansas 
Gazette a letter written to the editor by 
a son of the soil who has a high apprecia- 
tion of things earthy, a sense of values 
developed in the hard and rugged ways 
that have been imposed upon the com- 
mon people by this administration, and 
a sense of high good humor almost as 
keen as he gives the Senator from Okla- 
homa credit for in certain exchanges of 
remarks and opinions that took place 
on the floor of the Senate a few days ago. 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
may appear in the body of the RECORD 
at this point as it came from the pen of 
this son of the soil in the Southwest, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FROM THE PEOPLE: Dors IKE NEED AN 

ANEMOMETER BETWEEN EARS? 
To the EDITOR or THE GAZETTE: 

When I visited the feed store last week, 
Timothy Peckworthy was reading his news- 
paper and leughing—a rare combination 
these days. I was scarcely seated before he 
gasped out a final laugh and garnished it 
with a good-natured oath. 

“I will be damned,” he said. 

I got up and started for the door. 

“Timothy,” I complained, “I’m too old a 
man to spend my time in such company. 
Here I am „ almost, into the pearly 
gates or the fires that burn, as the case may 
be, and I can’t afford to * .“ 

“Sit back down, Horace,” he urged, “and 
tell me what you know about this fracas 
between KERR and CAPEHART.” 
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“It started,” I told him, “when Senator 
Kerr tossed off an unappreciative comment 
about Ike's brains. Homer CAPEHART jumped 
to his feet, shocked and outraged. Homer 
has a low shocking point. On a damp day, 
you can raise him 3 feet in the air with a 
i-cell flashlight battery. He read Kerr a 
stern lecture on senatorial proprieties and 
the kind of behavior he expected from the 
opposition party. Unfortunately, the whole 
experience left Kerr filled with high animal 
spirits instead of remorse. 

“But I think Homer was right. All criti- 
cisms of our President can be divided into 
two kinds: Those which are permissible, 
although ill founded and perhaps unpatri- 
otic; and those which are so offensive to the 
public taste that no decent man can hear 
them without protest. When Kerr moved 
into Ike's head and began to make surveys 
of unoccupied territory, he went entirely too 
far. If the President is dumb, it’s because 
the Lord made him that way for purposes 
which have not yet been disclosed. To 
criticize this natural failing is discourteous, 
if not blasphemous. It's like poking fun at 
a man who was born with 1 eye or 3 ears. 

“We Republicans know how an opposition 
party ought to act, for we were out of office 
for 20 years. But Kerr and most of his 
Democratic friends are mere beginners at 
this game, and they haven't learned the rules 
we laid down. We never criticized a natural 
frailty that Roosevelt couldn't help, but we 
considered it a solemn duty to expose and 
condemn any voluntary weakness or acquired 
iniquity. With that innate sense of decency, 
that marks a true gentleman, we never called 
him a cripple, except during campaigns and 
then only in whispers. We contented our- 
selves with calling him a traitor to his class 
and, after his death, a traitor to his country. 
Kerr and that pack of jackals he runs with 
are old enough to remember all this. Since 
we didn't talk about Roosevelt's legs, they, 
ought to be courteous enough to keep their 
mouths shut about Ike’s head.” i 

“I wonder what the President thinks about 
all this,” Timothy mused. 

“Oh, he probably thinks it’s much ado 
about a small matter,” I replied, 

BLE, 

Conway, 


THE RISING COST OF LIVING 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I call at- 
tention to the deplorable fact that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has an- 
nounced that the cost of living has again 
risen, and that this is the 10th consecu- 
tive month during which the cost of 
living has risen. 

The principal reasons and causes for 
this rise in the cost of living are the 
spiraling interest rates which are being 
pushed higher and higher, faster and 
faster, by the deliberate policies of the 
administration. 

Let every housewife know, as her, 
money buys less to eat, to wear, and to 
use, that one of the principal causes is 
the higher and higher interest rates 
brought about by the administration, in 
conjunction with its tight money policy. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the ck 
diction of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], which has been stated. 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am speaking at this time only because it 
seems advisable that there should be an 
explanation made in public this evening 
of the amendment which has been made 
the pending question, as compared with 
the amendment which I submitted on 
the 8th of July, when I first called atten- 
tion in this body to the necessity for jury 
trial in cases of contempt when material 
facts were at issue. 

Immediately after this amendment 
the second amendment—was made the 
pending question, I was called to the 
press room outside the Chamber, and 
there several newspaper men and women 
queried me about this amendment and 
about the procedure which was to be 
followed. -So, in order that the amend- 
ment may be clear to all who are con- 
cerned, and may be made a part of the 
Recor, I shall undertake to make a brief 
explanation. 

It will be recalled that the debate on 
H. R. 6127 began, so far as the contents 
of the bill are concerned, after the Senate 
by a heavy vote decided to make the bill 
the unfinished business of the Senate 
without reference to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, to which committee, in my 
opinion, the bill should have gone. 

The Committee on the Judiciary, in 
considering the Senate bill which was 
before it, had in its conferences already 
adopted several amendments, but of 
course, had not reported the bill to the 
Senate, One of the amendments which 
was adopted in the Committee on the 

‘Judiciary was an amendment providing 
for trial by jury. 

Trial by jury is a preponderant ques- 
tion in the whole debate. I am sure the 
country wants to know about it and of 
course, all of us who support the idea 
want the country to know about it. 
On the 8th of July, carrying out the 
intent of the vote which I had cast in 
the committee, I filed a modified amend- 
ment. In my remarks on that day I in- 
vited my colleagues to give the amend- 
ment consideration and to suggest any 
changes in form or substance which 
might occur to any of them. 

The amendment, which is designated 
“1_§-57-C”, was written at a time when 
I did not entertain the hope that part 
III would be, in effect, eliminated from 
the bill. Therefore, the amendment was 
drawn with specific reference to certain 
sections of the Revised Statutes which 
were mentioned in the House bill. These 
two sections were section 1980 of the 
Revised Statutes and section 2004 of the 
Revised Statutes. 

Section 1980 of the Revised Statutes 
is the section which was revised, ex- 
tended, and enlarged to provide for the 
substitution of equity procedure instead 
of criminal procedure for violations of 
certain old laws which have been upon 
our statute books since Reconstruction 
days, 

By the vote today section 121 of part 
III was eliminated from the bill. There- 
fore, the amendment which I originally 
offered was drafted in a form that would 
not be applicable to the bill in its present 
condition, with part III almost wholly 
eliminated from the measure. The 
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amendment which was offered on July 
8, for printing, read in part as follows: 
PART V—JURY TRIALS IN CERTAIN CONTEMPT 
CASES 

Sec. 151. In any proceeding for contempt 
of any injunction, restraining order, or 
other order issued in an action or proceeding 
instituted under the fourth paragraph of 
section 1980 of the Revised Statutes— 


I stop there to point out that section 
1980 of the Revised Statutes is no longer 
mentioned in the pending bill and, there- 
fore, there can be no proceeding for con- 
tempt instituted under the fourth 
paragraph of that section, as was pro- 
vided in the bill. 

After the debate had proceeded for 
less than a week, from what was being 
said upon the fioor, from what was being 
written in the mail I received, and from 
what was being communicated to me 
by other Senators, I came to the con- 
clusion that there was a good chance 
part III would not remain in the bill. 
Because I wished to offer an amendment 
to provide for a jury trial in any event, 
particularly with reference to part IV, 
which has some criminal aspects, I 
drafted a new amendment designed to 
have the same effect as the first amend- 
ment, except that it was drawn in 
language which had no reference what- 
soever to the eliminated section 1980 of 
the Revised Statutes. By the vote which 
was taken today, a very large majority 
of the Senate voted to eliminate certain 
provisions of part III. 

The second amendment which I filed 
for printing on July 17, 1957, was at the 
time of the vote, on the desk waiting to 
be called up. The majority leader, after 
the announcement of the vote on the 
Anderson-Aiken-Case of South Dakota 
amendment, had the amendment stated. 
It reads as follows: 

PART V—JURY TRIALS IN CERTAIN CONTEMPT 
CASES 
_ Sec. 151. In any proceeding to impose 
criminal penalties for contempt of any in- 
junction, restraining order, or other order 
issued in an action or proceeding under this 
act, the accused, upon demand therefor, 
shall be entitled to trial by jury which shall 
conform as near as may be to the practice 
in other criminal cases. 

This section shall not apply to any pro- 
ceeding for civil contempt to enforce com- 
pliance with or remove obstruction to the 
carrying out of any injunction, restraining 
order, or other order issued by a court under 
this act; but any person adjudged in civil 
contempt shall be entitled to be freed from 
detention upon giving an appropriate under- 
taking that he will in good faith comply 
with and not obstruct the carrying out of 
such injunction, restraining, or other order. 


Many inquiries have been directed to 
me with respect to the meaning of civil 
contempt and of criminal contempt, 
This is a legal question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield before he enters upon 
a discussion of the difference between 
civil contempt and criminal contempt? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very happy 
to yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. As Senators know, 
I have had pending since July 17 an 
amendment with relation to the jury 
trial provision. I should like to state 
my intention in the matter, and the 
chronology of what has happened, and 
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ask the Senator if my understanding of 
what has happened is correct. 

On July 8 the Senator had presented 
his amendment 7-8-57-C, which under- 
took to grant a jury trial where there 
were one or more questions of fact to be 
determined. If there were questions of 
fact there would be a jury, and if there 
were not, a judge might try the case 
alone. 

I had prepared an amendment which 
I thought was carefully drafted. It is 
dated July 17, 1957. I advised the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming that I intended to 
submit the amendment. It was based 
upon a different approach to the prob- 
lem of jury trial than the amendment of 
the Senator from Wyoming at that 
time. The approach was that in a civil 
contempt case there would not be a 
jury, and that in a criminal contempt 
case a jury trial would be provided. I 
made it clear that I was not submitting 
the amendment in conflict with the 
amendment of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. I know that we could arrive at 
an arrangement so that the Senate could 
consider both amendments, 

Whereupon I presented an argument 
at some length in support of the amend- 
ment which I had prepared. It was sub- 
mitted on July 17, the same day the 
second amendment of the Senator from 
Wyoming was submitted. 

I have no pride of authorship. Sub- 
stantially, I think the two amendments 
mean the same thing. The amendment 
which I have submitted contains a lim- 
itation upon the punishment for crim- 
inal contempt. I think the last para- 
graph of my amendment is clearer than 
the last paragraph of the Senator’s 
amendment. 

It also contains a provision giving the 
court the right to handle, without a 
jury, contempt committed in the pres- 
ence of the court, or so near thereto as 
to interfere with the administration of 
justice. It also refers to section 1980 of 
the Revised Statutes, as well as section 
2004. I think there is some value in con- 
tinuing to have a provision for a jury 
trial in criminal contempt cases under 
section 1980, because private individuals 
can come in. My amendment certainly 
would give assurance that in criminal 
contempt cases there would continue to 
be the right of trial by jury. 

I ask the Senator if he is willing to 
look my amendment over and consider 
whether certain sections of my amend- 
ment, which deal with the same gen- 
eral principle as does the Senator’s sec- 
ond amendment, might be preferable. 
I wonder whether the Senator might feel 
inclined to accept my amendment as a 
substitute for his, or whether certain 
provisions in the amendment which I 
have submitted might be considered by 
the Senator from Wyoming to be more 
desirable than some of the provisions in 
his amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Like the Senator 
from Tennessee, I have no pride of au- 
thorship, because several persons con- 
sulted with me in drafting both amend- 
ments offered by me. I have rot had 
an opporutnity to examine the Senator’s 
amendment. I heard his speech. As I 
stated to him, at the time I submitted 
the original amendment on July 8, I is- 
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sued on the floor an invitation to all my 
colleagues to consider suggestions for 
modification and improvement of that 
amendment. I stand exactly in that po- 
sition now. That was my thought then, 
and it is my thought at this moment. 

I shall be very happy to examine the 
Senator’s amendment with the greatest 
of care. I have no doubt that we shall 
be able to reach an agreement as to the 
Janguage of the amendment which would 
best serve the single objective to which 
we are both devoted, namely, to provide 
trial by jury. I am very glad to assure 
the Senator now that I shall take a copy 
of this amendment with me this evening, 
and I shall be very glad to study it in 
every respect. 

I express my appreciation of the fact 
that the distinguished senior Senator 
from Tennessee has lent all the force of 
his personality and influence to the de- 
veloping of a realization of the justice of 
having the right of trial by jury pre- 
served, with the civil right of voting. I 
think we both stand together as sup- 
porters of the civil right of voting and 
of the civil right to trial by jury. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Of course, we both 
stand together on the idea of wanting 
to protect the court, and to enable it to 
put into effect its own decrees and or- 
ders. 

At the same time, when it comes to 
criminal contempt, invoiving the punish- 
ment of an alleged offender, we wish to 
guarantee him a trial by jury. I think 
the Department of Justice ought to be 
happy with such a provision, and that 
it should embrace it. 

As I understand, the Senator’s second 
amendment deals with the question of 
civil and criminal contempt, and bases 
the trial by jury, or the absence of trial 
by jury, on the difference between civil 
and criminal contempt. Does that mean 
that the other amendment will not be 
brought up for consideration? I refer to 
the amendment which bases the trial by 
jury or absence of trial by jury on 
whether or not a question of fact is in 
dispute. I understand that the Sena- 
tor’s first amendment is now out of the 
Way, and that we can proceed with the 
Senator’s second amendment, together 
with the amendment which I have sub- 
mitted. Both of them are along the 
same line. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
am advised that many Members of this 
body desire to discuss this question. I 
think some of them have amendments 
in mind. I do not know what will be 
done by our colleagues, but I am sure 
that both the Senator from Tennessee 
and I wish to work together to bring 
about a satisfactory and understand- 
able jury-trial amendment. I shall be 
very happy to cooperate toward that 
end 


Mr. President, if I may proceed with 
a brief discussion of what I conceive to 
be the difference between civil and crim- 
inal contempt, a phase of the misunder- 
standing as to what criminal contempt 
is arises from the fact that when the 
United States Code, as it is now written, 
was presented in codified form, the edi- 
tors who had charge of codifying the 
law went through all the statutes which 
had not been repealed and grouped 
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them together in the form which seemed 
to be most useful for those who found 
it necessary to consult the statutes. 

There was an old law, sometimes 
known as the Buchanan-Webster Act, 
which was enacted in 1831, for the pur- 
pose of eliminating any misunderstand- 
ing which might have arisen from the 
fact that a few days before the bill was 
passed, in 1831, the Senate had acquitted 
a Federal district judge for the State 
of Missouri who had been impeached by 
the House of Representatives. The of- 
fense charged against him was that he 
had exceeded the authority of the court 
to punish for civil contempt. 

The incidents which led to the im- 
peachment were, briefly, these. After 
the judge had ruled in the case, after 
the decision had been made, and, indeed, 
after it had been appealed to a higher 
court, the lawyer of the defeated litigant 
wrote and published a severe criticism of 
the judge’s decision. It offended the 
judge. The statement in the article was 
not uttered in the presence of the judge. 
It was not made in the courtroom. The 
article was not written or discussed until 
long after the case had been decided and 
when it was before the appellate court. 
However, the judge who had decided the 
case, Judge Peck, felt offended, and he 
haled that lawyer into court. He found 
him guilty of contempt of court, and 
sentenced him to imprisonment and dis- 
barment from the bar of the district 
court of Missouri. 

That was regarded by the House of 


Representatives as an abuse of the power 


of the court to punish for contempt. 
The old judge, advanced in years and 
almost blind, won the sympathy of 21 
or 22 Senators. I forget whether it was 
21 or 22. In any event, he won the sym- 
pathy of a number of Senators, and he 
was acquitted by a very narrow margin. 

Daniel Webster and James Buchanan, 
one sitting in the Senate and the other in 
the House, one a Whig and the other a 
Democrat, agreed that that acquittal 
should not be regarded as a license for 
other United States judges to punish 
offenses that were not committed in 
their presence, or did not interfere with 
the processes of the court, or did not in- 
volve disobedience of a court order. 

The Buchanan-Webster Act of 1831 is 
now a part of title 18 of the United States 
Criminal Code. It is found on page 2355 
of title 18 of that code. It reads: 

A court of the United States shall have 
power to punish by fine or imprisonment, at 
its discretion, such contempt of its author- 
ity, and none other, as— 

1. Misbehayior of any person in its pres- 
ence or so near thereto as to obstruct the 
administration of justice; 

2. Misbehavior of any of its officers in their 
official transactions; 

3. Disobedience or resistance to its lawful 
writ, process, order, rule, decree, or com- 
mand. 


It will be observed that this language 
gives the court unlimited power to punish 
by fine or imprisonment, at its own dis- 
cretion. Nothing is said about a crim- 
inalact. The only things that are men- 
tioned fall into three categories, They 
are: Misbehavior of any person in the 
presence of the court, or so near at hand 
as to obstruct the administration of jus- 
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tice; misbehavior of any of its officers in 
their official transactions, and of course 
that includes clerks and other employees 
of the court, and lawyers, who are officers 
of the court; and disobedience or resist- 
ance to the court’s lawful writ, process, 
order, rule, decree, or command. 

There is not one word in the statute 
naming any act a crime. However, be- 
cause that statute gives the court the 
power to fine or imprison a person, the 
codifiers of the United States Code put 
this section in title 18 of the Criminal 
Code. That is the only basis I can find 
for the misconception which so many 
people seem to have—and it is a miscon- 
ception, as I see it—that criminal con- 
tempt can be identified by punishment. 
It cannot. A crime can be defined only 
by a statute which states what the crime 
is, in words that are clear and not sub- 
ject to misunderstanding. That is the 
ambit of civil contempt. 

In a voting case, it would be quite 
possible for a person who believed him- 
self to be justly qualified to vote, but 
who was unjustly denied the right to 
register and vote, or unjustly intimi- 
dated or prevented from becoming a 
voter, to go into an equity court and ask 
for an injunction. 

During the debate there has been 
complete agreement about that. 

When such a person would go into 
court, he would show his qualifications 
to the court, and the court could issue 
an order, on the basis of the qualifica- 
tions, to the registrar of voters, to show 
cause why he should not be ordered to 
register that person. There would be 
no plea of guilty or not guilty in that 
proceeding. In that kind of proceeding 
the registrar would come into court and 
attempt to set forth the reasons why the 
person had not qualified. Then the 
court would decide that case without a 
jury. It would be wholly within the 
judge’s competence as a judge in a civil- 
injunction case. There would be no con- 
tempt, of course, until there was dis- 
obedience. If the judge was satisfied 
that the petitioner was a qualified voter 
and was entitled to registration, he 
would issue a mandate to the registrar 
to place such person upon the roll. If 
the registrar refused to obey the order of 
the court, given as a judgment or decree 
by the court, it would be within the 
power of that court, under section 401, 
to issue an order fining or imprisoning 
the registrar until the order was obeyed. 

That would be civil contempt, and 
there would be no need of a jury trial. 
That was exactly the situation which 
would have applied under my original 
amendment. But because of the debate 
about what constitutes criminal and 
civil contempt, and when I saw that 
reference to section 1980 was likely to 
come out of the bill, I redrafted the 
amendment and offered it for printing. 
It was lying on the desk. In it there is 
an attempt to go into the matter of 
prosecution for contempt. 

Let it be understood that in both of 
these amendments 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O'’MAHONEY. Yes; indeed. 


} 
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Mr. CARROLL. If a court has issued 
its mandate to the registrar and de- 
mands that the registrar register a 
qualified voter, do I understand that if 
there were noncompliance the court 
would have the right to put the registrar 
in jail until he complied with the court’s 
order? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Absolutely. 

Mr. CARROLL. And that is civil con- 
tempt? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let us assume that 
election day passes, and the regis- 
trar—— 

Mr. O'’MAHONEY. I will not make 
that assumption, I may say to my friend, 
the Senator from Colorado, because I do 
not believe that a court would be so 
naive as to create such a situation that 
a registrar to whom the court had issued 
an order would delay, postpone, hinder, 
obstruct, and let the day of voting pass. 
No. 

The court, in issuing the order, would 
say, “Carry out this order by such and 
such a date.” If the order were not 
carried out by such and such a date, 
there would come into play fully the pro- 
vision of category 3 of section 401, per- 
taining to the disobedience or resistance 
to the court’s lawful writ. The court 
under existing law could fine or im- 
prison such a person. 

So in the substitute amendment which 
I have drafted, and the one which is now 
pending, I provide, after a paragraph 
devoted to criminal penalties: 

This section shall not apply to any pro- 
ceeding for civil contempt to enforce com- 
pliance with or remove obstruction to the 
carrying out of any injunction, restraining 
order, or other order issued by a court under 
this Act; but any person adjudged in civil 
contempt shall be entitled to be freed from 
detention upon giving an appropriate un- 
dertaking 


— 


That is, a bond 
that he will in good faith comply with and 
not obstruct the carrying out of such in- 
junction, restraining, or other order. 


All of this could be done without a 
trial by jury. 

Mr. CARROLL. Assuming, again, a 
situation concerning a registrar and a 
qualified voter, the registrar having 
failed to comply with the order of the 
court, and the court having inflicted 
punishment or fine, does not the civil 
contempt become a criminal contempt? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It does not. 

Mr. CARROLL. I was under the im- 
pression, from reading the Michaelson 
decision in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, that the Supreme Court 
made the distinction that in order to 
persuade or to compel 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
anticipating my explanation. 

Mr. CARROLL. I come back to the 
question whether or not when the pun- 
ishment is imposed, it then becomes a 
criminal contempt. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Not when the 
punishment is imposed; no. It takes 
place when the disobedience is willful. 

Mr. CARROLL. I understand that. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is a differ- 
ent thing. 

Mr. CARROLL. Is it not true that 
when there is willful disobedience, the 
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normal practice is that the United 
States attorney in the area in which 
the violation takes place, under rule 42 
of the Federal code of procedure—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is a 
lawyer, and he knows this just as well 
as I know it, of course. 

Mr.CARROLL. That is criminal con- 
tempt. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is criminal con- 
tempt at that point if the act or omis- 
sion is also prohibited by Federal or 
State statute. “If” is the word. If the 
Senator will bear with me a little, I do 
not wish to enter into an argument on 
the merits until tomorrow; I simply wish 
to explain to the ladies and gentlemen 
in the press gallery what I am trying 
to do. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is a different 
situation. I thought the Recorp might 
be read by some Senators, and I wanted 
to draw the distinction between civil 
and criminal contempt. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is what I am 
trying to do. 

Mr. CARROLL. Ishall be very happy 
to listen. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have read sec- 
tion 401 of title 18 of the criminal code, 
misplaced, I believe, in the criminal 
code, because it is the authority which 
is given to the courts to punish, by fine 
or imprisonment, civil contempt mani- 
fested by disobedience or resistance to 
the lawful writ, process, order, rule, de- 
cree, or command of the court. 

Because of the way that sentence is 
written, it has been recognized always 
that the person against whom the order 
is issued may purge himself from the 
contempt action by performing the order 
of the court. That is the general rule 
of civil contempt. 

When we come to understand crim- 
inal contempt, it is necessary to go to 
section 402. There is no reason for any 
lawyer to misunderstand this, because 
the two sections are printed together in 
chapter 21 of the code, under the head- 
ing “Contempts.” Section 401 is enti- 
tled Power of Court“; section 402, Con- 
tempts Constituting Crimes.“ 

This is what constitutes a crime. I 
read from section 402: 

Any person, corporation or association 
willfully disobeying any lawful writ, process, 
order, rule, decree, or command— 


It will be observed that the word “will- 
ful,” which does not appear anywhere in 
section 401, appears for the first time in 
section 402— 
of any district court of the United States or 
any court of the District of Columbia, by 
doing any act or thing therein, or thereby 
forbidden, if the act or thing so done be of 
such character as to constitute also a crimi- 
nal offense under any statute of the United 
States or under the laws of any State in 
which the act was committed, shall be prose- 
cuted for such contempt as provided in sec- 
tion 3691 of this title and shall be punished 
by fine or imprisonment, or both. 


It will be observed that this section 
does not give to the court the power to 
punish by fine or imprisonment; it mere- 
ly is a directive to the law enforcement 
officers in the Department of Justice. 
Such person: : 

Shall be prosecuted for such contempt 
as provided in section 3691 of this title and 
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If we turn to section 3691, this also is 
a part of title 18. It is a part of chap- 
ter 233 of the Criminal Code and Crimi- 
nal Procedure. The title set forth in the 
Code is “Jury trial of criminal con- 
tempts.” 

It is that jury trial of criminal con- 
tempts and of criminal offenses which 
those who deny the right of trial by jury 
want to eliminate, and that is what they 
will eliminate unless we add this trial by 
jury amendment or an amendment rea- 
sonably similar thereto: 

Whenever a contempt charged shall con- 
sist in willful disobedience of any lawful 
writ, process, order, rule, decree, or command 
of any district court of the United States by 
doing or omitting any act or thing in viola- 
tion thereof, and the act or thing done or 
omitted also constitutes a criminal offense 
under any act of Congress, or under the laws 
of any State in which it was done or omitted, 
the accused, upon demand therefor, shall be 
entitled to trial by a jury, which shall con- 
form as near as may be to the practice in 
other criminal cases, 


There is the clear declaration of exist- 
ing law regarding a criminal contempt 
which appears to be a gesture of willful 
disobedience of the court and is also an 
act which has been defined as a crime, 
either by Federal statute or by the law 
of the State in which the act or omis- 
sion to act took place. 

The second amendment which I have 
offered today—which I presented on 
July 17, and which is now the pending 
question—contains two simple sentences. 
The first one deals with the criminal 
penalties, and the second deals with the 
proceedings for civil contempt. Here I 
tried to make clear a distinct difference 
which I thought was implicit in the 
original amendment. This is the way 
that is done in the amendment, which 
is the pending question: 

Sec. 151. In any proceeding to impose 
criminal penalties for contempt of any in- 
junction, restraining order, or other order 
issued in an action or proceeding under this 
act, the accused, upon demand therefor, shall 
be entitled to trial by jury which shall con- 
form as near as may be to the practice in 
other criminal cases. 


Mr. President, there is a condensation 
of the first paragraph of section 3691 of 
the Criminal Code, which I read a mo- 
ment ago; and this part of the amend- 
ment provides exactly the same protec- 
tion of the right of a citizen of the United 
States to have a jury trial, when charged 
with committing such an offense. That 
is preserved in this paragraph. 

I have already referred to the second 
paragraph of the amendment; it is the 
one which deals with civil contempt, and 
reads as follows: 

This section shall not apply to any pro- 
ceeding for civil contempt to enforce com- 
pliance with or remove obstruction to the 
carrying out of any injunction, restraining 
order, or other order issued by a court under 
this act; but any person adjudged in civil 
contempt shall be entitled to be freed from 
detention upon giving an appropriate under- 
taking that he will in good faith comply with 
and not obstruct the carrying out of such 
injunction, restraining, or other order. 


The amendment deals with precisely 
the situation which has been referred to 
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over and over in court decisions and dur- 
ing this debate, namely, that in a case of 
civil contempt, the defendant has within 
his own possession the key to open the 
door of the jail or to have a remission 
of the fine, because he can comply with 
the lawful writ. If it were not a lawful 
writ, of course he would have right to 
appeal. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
‘THuRMOND in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming yield to the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I think the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming has given a very 
clear explanation of his amendments; 
and I have followed his explanation quite 
well, particularly as regards his distinc- 
tion between civil contempt and criminal 
contempt. 

I believe everyone recognizes that 
there is a very definite and needed field 
within which a judge can function in 
order to make certain that the opera- 
tions of the court are not interfered with 
by acts or failures to act which fall with- 
in the classification of contempt of court. 

I should like to ask this question of 
the Senator from Wyoming; I do not 
know how other States operate, but in 
my own State, the registration of voters 
is carried on by a board of registrars, 
and in the smaller communities the reg- 
istrars meet periodically throughout the 
year. 

By the way, there is a period before an 
election during which the registrars do 
not meet. Several days ago I received 
from a member of a registration board a 
letter stating that the preceding Mon- 
day was the last registration day for a 
county election which was to be held on 
August 13. So apparently the period is 
30 days. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. In my State of 
Wyoming the clerk of each county an- 
nounces the days on which the regis- 
tration books will be open. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, In my State it is 
required that local notice be published. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Precisely. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But everyone 
knows that on certain days the board of 
registrars will be sitting. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In my State the 
board of registrars in each county has 
certain duties to perform in order to 
determine whether a person is qualified 
to vote. For instance, in Alabama a 
person who has been convicted of a fel- 
ony and who has not had his citizenship 
rights restored is not qualified to vote; 
and I believe that is true in most of the 
other States. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I believe it is. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In my State a per- 
son must be able to read and write and 
to show a reasonable degree of intelli- 
gence, before he can be registered to 
vote. 

By the way, I have seen Negroes go 
through the registration proceedings; 
and I know that in the cases I have ob- 
served exactly the same test is applied. 

Of course, there comes a time when 
there are borderline cases, and in such 
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cases the board, by majority vote, must 
determine whether the person is quali- 
fied as an elector. 

Is a judge to have imposed upon 
him the job of making that determina- 
tion himself? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think a judge is 
entitled to, under the law. When a per- 
son alleges in a court of equity that he 
has been wrongfully deprived of the right 
to register, and when he states the facts 
upon which he bases his contention that 
he is qualified, and when the court orders 
the registrars to come into court and 
show cause why the person should not be 
registered, I think the case will be tried 
right there, without a jury. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But that will be an 
issue of fact, with both sides allowed to 
appear; is that correct? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And it will not be 
an ex parte proceeding. 

va O'MAHONEY. Of course it will 
not. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The judge must de- 
cide the issue of fact that is stated in 
the application for the injunction; is 
that correct? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Exactly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Wyoming that, as I stated 
in my argument several days ago, I go 
along with the statement of the great 
Senator George W. Norris, who said that 
he believed that, in every case involving 
contempt proceedings in which facts 
were involved, the defendant should be 
entitled to a jury trial. 

I desire to compliment the Senator 
from Wyoming for offering the amend- 
ments. Certainly they are a tremendous 
improvement over what was sought by 
means of the bill as it was brought be- 
fore us. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


DEDICATION OF PLAQUE PLACED 
WHERE CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 
COMMENCED HIS TRANSATLANTIC 
FLIGHT 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, earlier 
today there occurred ceremonies at 
which there was dedicated a plaque 
marking the spot on Roosevelt Field, on 
Long Island, N. Y., from which Charles 
A. Lindbergh started his famous solo 
trans-Atlantic flight to Paris in 1927. 
The ceremonies were a part of the pro- 
gram of the Woodmen of the World Life 
Insurance Society of Omaha, Nebr., 
which is undertaking to place similar 
markers at appropriate spots in the 
Nation. 

The ceremonies held at Roosevelt Field 
were participated in by Howard Lund- 
gren, president of the society, and also 
by former Gov. E. D. Rivers, of Georgia, 
who is chairman of the board of the 
society. 

On that occasion the dedicatory ad- 
dress was delivered by Gen. A. C. Wede- 
meyer, United States Army, retired. It 
was my pleasure to introduce General 
Wedemeyer, who is a native Omahan, 
and who has had a long and illustrious 
career in the military service. 
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I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that his comments and remarks on 
that occasion be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


REMARKS OF GEN. A. C. WEDEMEYER, UNITED 
STATES ARMY, RETIRED, AT DEDICATION OF 
LINDBERGH PLAQUE, ROOSEVELT FIELD, LONG 
IsLAND, N. T., JULY 24, 1957 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I 
welcome this opportunity of paying tribute 
to a great American. There is a relevancy 
between his life and the life of our times. 
Thirty years ago the “Lone Eagle” flew the 
Atlantic, landing at Le Bourget. All Paris 
was there. And Paris was symbolic of a 
world that needed a hero. Someone to ad- 
mire, respect and to provide inspiration. 
His youth, his daring, his skill, his success. 
Here was another Perseus, another Odysseus, 
Not since Benjamin Franklin was an Ameri- 
can so honored in France. His fame, of 
course, was worldwide, but Paris—the city 
of light—had the privilege and the sensi- 
tivity to receive and recognize a hero in its 
midst. I think it was partly intuitive—that 
sixth sense—that some people and some na- 
tions possess. 

The roads to Le Bourget were jammed 
with pedestrian and vehicular traffic. It 
was more than an emotional response; it 
was essentially spiritual. Those who drove 
and those who walked—prayed. 

I would like to try and convey the spirit 
of that night in May 1927. Long before 
the Spirit of St. Louis settled on the un- 
lighted runway and its weary pilot had run 
the gamut of welcome, an English poet, 
Rudyard Kipling, had expressed the quin- 
tessence of France, which was never more 
evident than on the night of “Lindy’s” land- 
ing. I quote: 


“Broke to every known mischance, lifted 
over all 

By the light sane joy of life, the buckler of 
the Gaul; 

Furious in luxury, merciless in toil, 

Terrible with strength that draws from her 
tireless soil; 

Strictest Judge of her own worth, gentlest 
of man’s mind, 

First to follow truth and last to leave old 
truths behind, 

France, beloved of every soul that loves its 
fellow-kind.“ 


Into such an atmosphere, Charles A. 
Lindbergh, hitherto unknown, came from the 
skies over Paris and into world renown. 

There is an old saying, that prosperity is 
harder to take than adversity. General 
Lindbergh has had more of both than most 
men in our times. He has not only sur- 
vived mass adulation, tragedy in his per- 
sonal life, but the obloquy cast upon him 
when he tried to warn our Nation’s leaders 
about German airpower. 

Let’s look at the record and then make the 
appraisal. Lindbergh's world fame had been 
diminished by time; the loss of his child 
was a blow, that no one could take in his 
stride: The savage attack by President 
Roosevelt struck not only at his person, but 
also at his honor as an American. 

Many men would have quit. But Lind- 
bergh didn’t, He didn’t retire to write bitter 
memoirs or seek seclusion. He continued to 
work for his country and for mankind. 

Only a few people know what he accom- 
plished during the years when he was offi- 
cially “blacked out.” And this knowledge is 
largely confined to the Armed Forces and 
the aviation industry. 

I think the American people are entitled 
at least to some of the unpublicized contri- 
butions in the Lindbergh odyssey. 

When the Japanese hit Pearl Harbor, 
Colonel Lindbergh found it impossible, be- 
cause of the political climate, to participate 
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in the war as a member of the Armed Forces. 
So he went to the war as a technical repre- 
sentative of the aircraft industry. He flew 
many missions with Corsairs, he took part 
in strafing raids, he flew cover for bombers 
and did some special bombing, to prove 
what the Corsair could do in actual combat. 

Early in the war the aviation industry had 
begun to see a lot of him. He had never 
lost his interest in fighter planes. In Europe 
in the thirties he had flown the best of 
British and German ships and in his reports 
to the late General Hap Arnold, he warned 
of the defects and comparative weaknesses 
of our fighter planes. 

“We wanted him to join the Marines and 
come right out to the Pacific with us,” said 
the famous Marine ace, Maj. Joe Foss, who 
is now Governor of South Dakota. 

When Lindbergh wanted to go to the Pa- 
cific as a technical representative for Vought, 
the Navy was more than willing. His mis- 
sion was to study the performance of fighter 
planes under combat conditions with a view 
to improvement in design and the design of 
new types. And he did just that. To his 
logical mind, there was only one way to 
study a fighter plane under combat condi- 
tions and that was to fly on combat missions, 

All pertinent facts are on the record, but 
that closely guarded Government record is 
unavailable to the public. Let me push aside 
the plush curtain of bureaucracy for a mo- 
ment and talk about the man and the facts. 

By most standards, especially the official 
ones, Lindbergh was too old to participate 
actively in the war in the Pacific. Too old 
to fly in combat, and discredited by Roose- 
velt, but here are some of the things that 
happened: 

On September 13, 1944, he took off from an 
airbase in the Pacific with a 9-knot cross 
wind, carrying one 2,000-pound bomb and 
two 1,000-pound bombs, probably the heav- 
iest bomb load ever carried up to that time 
by a single-engine fighter. Setting his course 
for Wotze atoll, he climbed at full power to 
11,500 feet. There were ominous thunder- 
heads along the route. One of the two 
rquadrons turned back because of the gath- 
ering storm. Lindbergh went through and 
found the target clear. He started his dive 
from 8,000 feet at 65 degrees, the steepest 
angle he had ever used with a heavy bomb 
load, the heaviest bomb load that this type 
of plane had ever carried. 

The two 1,000-pound bombs were con- 
trolled by manual release. The force of the 
powerdive and the tail weight froze the 
mechanism. was in a “gray out” 
from the gravitational pull. But the other 
bomb—the big 2,000 pounder was electrically 
controlled. He did not have the physical 
strength to pull the levers that would re- 
lease the smaller bombs. But he the 
button on the stick and the big bomb obliter- 
ated the target—an important enemy gun 
installation. 

Lindberg found other ways to be useful. 
After one of his first combat missions in New 
Guinea, mechanics checking planes discov- 
ered that he had more fuel left than any of 
the other ships in the squadron. This hap- 
pened so often that ultimately the informa- 
tion reached the high command. General 
MacArthur requested his services, and Lind- 
bergh was moved from to group, in- 
structing in fuel conservation and illustrat- 
ing his method dramatically by flying with 
Prosaic, utilitarian 


There were other jobs to be done. There 
were Jap bombers to intercept, Jap shipping 
to sink, truck convoys and runways to strafe, 
powerdives within feet of the ground. Once, 
fiying with a group of fighters, who were 
escorting a bombing mission to Amboima, a 
Sonia-type Jap fighter picked Lindbergh as 
his quarry. Lindbergh’s laconic report read 
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thus: “The enemy banked right to 
attack me head on. I fired a burst of several 
seconds, observing numerous hits. The 
Sonia then flew under me, almost colliding, 
rolled over and crashed into the water.” 

Lindbergh spent 6 months in the Pacific 
fiying 50 combat missions; chalking up 178 
combat hours, Then he returned quietly 
and without publicity to his home in Con- 
necticut. He now had a wealth of experi- 
ence with fighter planes, their performance, 
and their problems, which he made available 
to the aviation industry. 

After the German surrender, Lindbergh, 
under Navy auspices, went to Germany and 
spent months studying German aviation de- 
velopments. When he came home, he was 
looking forward to a quiet life. But he was 
asked to serve as special consultant to the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force. And, of 
course, he accepted. 

To the great credit of President Eisen- 
hower, Lindbergh’s patriotic services were 
recognized and he was nominated for a com- 
mission as brigadier general in the Air Force 
Reserve in 1954. Congress unanimously 
confirmed the nomination. In the same year 
Lindbergh received the Guggenheim Inter- 
national Aviation award for pioneering 
achievements in flight and air navigation, 
and also won the Pulitzer Prize for his auto- 
biography Spirit of St. Louis. This latter 
award was for teaching patriotic and un- 
selfish services to the American people. 

The Warner Brothers moving picture, 
Spirit of St. Louis, is a popular movie. 

Today, he is associated with Pan American 
as a technical adviser. But he is also serv- 
ing the cause that has always been primary— 
his country. He has just been in Europe. I 
believe that the results of this visit will 
eventually add yet another glorious chapter 
to the Lindbergh saga. 

The Lindbergh story cannot be 
into the confines of a short salutation. But, 
on the other hand, it cannot be suppressed. 
Brigadier General Lindbergh is still serving 
his country. I have mentioned only a few 
of his achievements and tried to give you 
something of the man. I admire him greatly 
for his accomplishments and perhaps more 
for the underlying spirit that neither fame, 
nor tragedy, nor infamy could destroy. It 
is a privilege to have the opportunity of 
giving this short summary of the life and 
works of Charies A. Lindbergh. The plaque 
we dedicate today is a recognition of genius, 
courage, and spirit. I am completely confi- 
dent that the day will come when Lind- 
dergh's contributions to our country, our 
great American heritage—the hope of the 
future—will give him a place among the 
immortals of our Nation. He would be the 
first to disclaim that he is entitled to such 
an honor. But the record speaks eloquently. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, a re- 
sponse was made to General Wede- 
meyer’s talk by Maj. Gen. Roger J. 
Browne, of the United States Air Force, 
and the acceptance of the plaque was on 
behalf of the Long Island community. 
I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
marks likewise be published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF Mas. GEN. ROGER J. Browne, 
USAF, AT LINDBERGH PLAQUE DEDICATION, 
JuLyY 24, 1957 
General Wedemeyer, Mr. Lundgren, Sena- 

tor Hruska, Mr. Silverson, distinguished 

guests, ladies and gentlemen, the First Air 

Force feels honored to participate in this 

dedication of the Lindbergh commemoration 

plaque presented to Roosevelt Field and the 
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people of Long Island, by the Woodmen of 
the World. 

This plaque commemorates one of the 
many significant events in aviation which 
took place here, and pays tribute to the 
traditions and the spirit which has made 
aviation history. This event, itself, is a 
signpost marking the progress of flight. 

Only a short time ago, the airplane was 
considered little more than a contraption 
for the adventurous and the foolhardy. To- 
day, a product of the highest scientific and 
engineering skill, the airplane is an instru- 
ment of vital importance to every person in 
the world. 

Man's urge to fly is as old as man, himself. 
Realization of his dream, however, has been 
comparatively recent. The history of air- 
craft is brief. Roosevelt Field has borne 
many of the memorable incidents in this 
history. 

This site played an outstanding part in the 
development of aviation, and has been ap- 
propriately named “the cradle of interna- 
tional aviation.” 

From this ground, men and airplanes 
often met the challenge of distance and 
elements in long range flight. 

Most familiar of these men was, of course, 
Charles 4. Lindbergh—30 years ago he ac- 
complished the aimost impossible and 
spanned the Atlantic-alone and nonstop. 
In this gruelling test of man and fiying 
machine his flight over the vastness of an 
ocean became a reality. 

In 1927, crossing an ocean was considered 
& great feat. In 1957, great courage, hard- 
ship, and endurance are not requisites of 
transoceanic flight. Huge planes, approach- 
ing the ultimate in ease, comfort, and luxury, 
carry us across oceans in a matter of a few 
hours. 

The airplane—continually growing in 
speed and range—has drastically reduced the 
globe. It has pulled together continents and 
made closer neighbors of nations and peo- 
ples. The result is we have a backyard re- 
lationship with people who were formerly 
distant acquaintances. Living in such close 
contact, we must make every effort to exist 
harmoniously in our large international 
community. 

The basic ingredient for peaceful coexist- 
ence is understanding. To understand each 
other, people must become well acquainted. 
The easiest way of doing this is to give them 
common ground on which to meet and 
freely exchange ideas. 

From the days of its infancy—the airplane 
has provided this common ground for many. 
Interest, respect, cooperation—the spirit 
contained in the air-minded, has always 
nurdled the social barriers of nationality, 
religion and race. With awareness of this 
spirit in aviation and in common peaceful 
coexistence we are gathered here today. 

This morning, we are here to assist in 
carrying out the long-range program of the 
airplane as a means of creating world peace 
through aviation. 

First the dedication of the international 
flight mall here at Roosevelt Field and now 
this wonderful plaque—presented by the 
Woodmen of the World—is tangible proof 
of the good will, the friendship, and the 
brotherhood that aviation has brought about. 

It is with this thought in mind that I 
accept this plaque on behalf of the people 
of Long Island, and I want to thank the 
great and respected fraternal organization of 
the Woodmen of the World for making this 
possible, having this plaque here for future 
generations to see, and to thank Mr. Silverson 
and the management of Roosevelt Field for 
allowing this plaque to be placed here. 
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STATE LAWS ON TRIAL BY JURY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
yesterday the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Axrorr] placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a study that had 
been made relating to the right of trial 
by jury in the several States of the 
Union. He invited Senators to check 
the statement with reference to their 
own States. 

I have checked it with reference to the 
State of Alabama. The only reference I 
have seen to Alabama is found under 
this statement: 

States having limited requirement for jury 
trial in certain types of contempt proceed- 
ings, either by statute or case law. 


Under “Alabama” it states as follows: 

The right to a jury trial does not apply to 
civil contempt cases. Ex parte Hamilton 
(51 Ala. 66, 68). Jury trials in criminal 
prosecutions are a right only where 
prosecution is by indictment. Constitution, 
article 1, section 6. Tims v. State (26 Ala. 
165, 167). Contempt proceedings do require 
indictment. 


As a matter of fact, in the State of 
Alabama, in every trial, regardless of 
whether it is criminal or civil, the de- 
fendant is entitled to a trial by jury if he 
asks for it. He is given 30 days in which 
to ask for it. The trial courts in the 
State of Alabama are circuit courts, and 
it is written plainly in the statutes of 
Alabama that in every proceeding, 
whether civil or criminal, regardless of 
what is involved, the defendant has a 
right to a trial by jury. If the case is 
set within 30 days, the right is automatic. 
If it is set beyond 30 days, the defendant 
has the right, within 30 days’ time to 
demand a trial by jury, and that jury 
trial must be given. It is not discre- 
tionary with the court; it is mandatory. 

I think the statement prepared with 
reference to jury trials, certainly so far 
as it pertains to Alabama, is extremely 
misleading. For that reason, I felt I 
ought to make this statement. I hope 
tomorrow, during the morning hour, to 
present the code citations, and perhaps 
some quotations, in order to verify what 
I have said in this brief statement. 


RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if no Senators desire to address 
themselves to the pending subject, I am 
prepared to suggest that the Senate take 
a recess. 

Pursuant to the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 15 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Thursday, July 25, 1957, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 24 (legislative day of July 
8), 1957: 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

William B. Bantz, of Washington, to be 

United States attorney for the eastern dis- 
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trict of Washington for a term of 4 years. 
He is now serving in this office under an ap- 
pointment which expires August 5, 1957. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Harold Sexton, of Oregon, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Oregon for 
a term of 4 years. He is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired 
July 17, 1957. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Adiel Jarrett Moncrief, 
First Baptist Church, St. Joseph, Mo., 
offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, we lift up 
our hearts to Thee and acknowledge 
Thy majesty and power in all the earth. 
We remember that “The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof, the 
world and they that dwell therein.” 

Grant us a fervent spirit of devotion 
to the everlasting ideals which have 
blessed our land with freedom and 
righteousness and keep us steadfast in 
the faith of our fathers. Deliver us 
from all pretense, falsehood, and selfish 
pride. Renew a right spirit within us, 
and lead us in paths of righteous 
service. 

Grant, O Lord, to Thy servants as- 
sembled here the wisdom and ability 
needful for high service in our Nation’s 
welfare and in the welfare of all man- 
kind. Grant to each Member of this 
House the wisdom and vision to perform 
tasks which will be worthy of remem- 
brance on the land and a source of glory 
to Thy name. 

May the words of our mouths and 
meditations of our hearts be always ac- 
ceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, our 
strength and our Redeemer. Through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1958 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
7665) making appropriations for the 
Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 841) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7665) making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
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ing June 30, 1958, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 1, 4, 10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 18, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 32, 33, 35, 36, 37 
and 38. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 6, 8, 25, 30 and 34, and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 83,215,000, 000“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert ‘$333,800,000"; and the 
Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum pro by said 
amendment insert “$250,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: Restore the matter stricken by said 
Amendment, amended to read as follows: 

“PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, ARMY 

“Funds under this head shall be avail- 
able for the purchase of thirteen passenger 
motor vehicles at not to exceed $3,000 each 
and fifteen at not to exceed $2,400 each, for 
replacement only.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 15, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: Restore the matter stricken by said 
Amendment, amended to read as follows: 


“MARINE CORPS PROCUREMENT 


“Funds under this head shall be available 
for the purchase of not to exceed two hun- 
dred and seventy-six passenger motor ve- 
hicles, of which one hundred and seven 
shall be for replacement only (including 
three at not to exceed $2,400 each).” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert ‘$1,837,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,584,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$5,886,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 29, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,171,500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 64,092, 120,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 3 and 11. 

GEORGE MAHON, 
Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
ROBERT L. F. SIKES, 
W. F. NORRELL, 
GEORGE ANDREWS, 
JOHN J. RILEY, 
Danzer J. FLOOD, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
R. B. WIGGLESWORTHĦ, 
ERRETT P. SCRIVNER, 
GERALD R. Fond, Jr. 
Epwarp T. MILLER, 
HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 7665) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report as to each 
of such amendments, namely: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Title TIT 
Department of the Army 


Amendment No. 1—Military personnel: 
Appropriates $3,113,000,000, as proposed by 
the House instead of $3,123,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. It is the intent of the 
committee of conference that $1,500,000 be 
made available to carry out the proposed 
aviation training program. 

Amendment No. 8 and main- 
tenance: Appropriates $3,215,000,000 instead 
of $3,145,200,000 as proposed by the House 
and $3,291,356,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
The committee of conference is agreed that 
of this amount $20,000,000 shall be allocated 
for National Guard and reserve activities. 

Amendment No. 3—Operation and mainte- 
nance: Reported in disagreement. 

Amendment No. 4—Reserve personnel: 
Appropriates $197,000,000 as proposed by the 
House instead of $217,000,000 as proposed by 
‘the Senate. It is the intent of the commit- 
‘tee of conference that the Army Reserve be 
maintained at not less than 300,000 person- 
nel, and in the event that the amount made 
available proves inadequate to carry out 
this objective the committee of conference 
is agreed that full and sympathetic con- 
sideration will be given to a supplemental 
request for this purpose, either during the 
current or succeeding session of the Con- 
gress. 

Amendment No. 5—Army National Guard: 
os oe $333,800,000 instead of see 

proposed by the House 
. 8 as proposed by the Senate. “Tt 
is the intent of the committee of conference 
that the National Guard be maintained at a 
minimum strength of 400,000 personnel. In 
the event that the amount made available 
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proves inadequate to carry out this objective 
the committee of conference is agreed that 
full and sympathetic consideration will be 
given to a supplemental request for this 
purpose, either during the current or suc- 
ceeding session of the Congress, 

Amendment No. 6—Research and develop- 
ment: Appropriates $400,000,000 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $392,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 7—National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice: Appropriates 
$250,000 instead of $225,000 as proposed by 
the House and $300,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 8—Alaska communication 
system: Appropriates $5,500,000 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $5,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 9—Procurement and pro- 
duction: Deletes language as proposed by the 
House, but restores that portion of the 
language inadvertently stricken by the Sen- 
ate providing authority for the purchase of 
passenger motor vehicles for replacement. 

Title IV 
Department of the Navy 

Amendment N). 10—Military personnel, 
Navy: Appropriates $2,295,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $2,307,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 11—Military personnel, 
Navy: in disagreement. 
Amendment No. 12—Navy personnel, gen- 
eral expenses: Appropriates $87,000,000 as 
proposed by the House instead of $88,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 13—Military personnel, 
Marine Corps: Appropriates $630,000,000 as 
proposed by the House instead of $634,600,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 14—Reserve personnel, 
Marine Corps: Appropriates $23,200,000 as 
proposed by the House instead of $23,500,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 15—Marine Corps pro- 
curement: Deletes funds for Marine Corps 
procurement as proposed by the Senate and 
restores language for the purchase of pas- 
senger motor vehicles as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 16—Marine Corps troops 
and facilities: Appropriates $178,000,000 as 
Proposed by the House instead of $182,500,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 17—Aircraft and related 
procurement: Appropriates $1,837,000,000 
instead of $1,812,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $1,912,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 18—Aircraft and facili- 
ties: Appropriates 853,500,000 as proposed 
by the House instead of $868,500,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 19—Shipbuilding and 
conversion: Appropriates $1,584,000,000 in- 
stead of $1,534,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $1,609,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 20—Ships and facilities: 
Appropriates $820,000,000 as proposed by the 
House instead of $823,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No, 21—Procurement of ord- 
nance and ammunition: Appropriates $176,- 

0 as by the House instead of 
$211,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 22—Ordnance and facili- 
ties: Appropriates $164,000,000 as proposed 
by the House instead of $166,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 23—Medical care: Appro- 
priates $85,200,000 as proposed by the House 
instead of $86,700,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 24—Civil engineering: 
Appropriates $134,630,000 as proposed by the 
House instead of $136,630,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 25—Research and develop- 
ment: Appropriates $505,000,000 as proposed 
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by the Senate Instead of $495,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 26—Servicewide supply 
and finance: Appropriates $300,000,000 as 
proposed by the House instead of $306,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 27—Servicewide opera- 
tions: Appropriates $107,000,000 as proposed 
by the House instead of $108,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Title V 
Department of the Air Force 

Amendment No. 28—Aircraft and related 
procurement: Appropriates $5,886,000,000 in- 
stead of $5,846,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $6,126,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 298—Procurement other 
than aircraft: Appropriates $1,171,500,000 in- 
stead of $1,146,500,000 as by the 
House and $1,246,500,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 30—Research and devel- 
opment: Appropriates $661,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $649,000,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 31—Operation and main- 
tenance: Appropriates $4,092,120,000 instead 
of $4,062,120,000 as proposed by the House 
and $4,193,993,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 32—Military personnel: 
Appropriates $3,801,600,000 as Biotic by 
the House instead of $3,836,600,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 83—Reserve personnel: 
Appropriates $55,000,000 as proposed by the 
House instead of $57,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Title VI 


General Provisions 


Amendment No. 34: Limits the availability 
of funds for public information and public 
relation activities to $3,000,000 as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $3,300,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 35: Deletes provision of 
the Senate dealing with administration of 
noncombatant activities. The subject mat- 
ter of the proposed amendment is currently 
under study by the legislative committees 
having jurisdiction, and it is expected that 
needed legislation will be proposed. 

Amendment No. 36: Deletes provision of 
the Senate providing for competitive bid- 
ding. This matter also is now under study 
by the legislative committees. The com- 
mittee of conference strongly feels that 
competitive bidding should be required 
whenever practicable for more effective and 
economical procurement. 

Amendment No. 37: Deletes provision of 
the Senate pertaining to the procurement of 
commercial transportation. The commit- 
tee of conference emphasizes the importance 
of the Senate committee report on Use of 
Commercial Carriers and calls on the De- 
partment of Defense to carry out the full 
intent. However, it is realized that the pro- 
curement of commercial transportation must 
be made in accordance with existing law. 

GEORGE MAHON, 
Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
ROBERT L. F. SIKES, 
W. F. NORRELL, 
GEORGE ANDREWS, 
JOHN J. RILEY, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
R. B. WIGGLESWORTH, 
ERRETT P. SCRIVNER, 
GERALD R. Forp, Jr., 
Epwarp T. MILER, 
HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, this con- 
ference report on the Defense Appropri- 
ation bill speaks for itself. It actually 
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means that in broad outline there is 
little change in the bill since the House 
passed it a few weeks ago. It is above 
the House figures in the sum of about 
$197 million. There have been a few 
changes but, relatively speaking, the 
changes are not significant. 

In the Army there is some change up- 
ward in the National Guard and Reserve 
programs. There is some additional 
money for operations and maintenance, 
and less money for procurement. 

In the Navy, there is additional money 
above the House figures for major pro- 
curement, that is, procurement of air- 
craft, and for an additional ship. 

In the Air Force, there is additional 
money for procurement, including air- 
craft, and for major procurement other 
than aircraft; and some additional 
money for operation and maintenance, 
However, generally speaking, the House 
figures were more or less agreed to in the 
conference report. The full amount of 
the budget for research and development 
in all the services is provided in the con- 
ference report. The House figures in 
this area were raised by 2 percent. 

I personally feel that the funds are 
reasonably adequate to carry on the pro- 
gram and that some of the funds pro- 
vided in this bill will not be needed and 
will probably be impounded later by the 
Defense Department. We do not want 
to see any essential defense program 
jeopardized. 

I would also like to call attention to a 
change to section 607 of the Defense Ap- 
propriation Act which was originally in- 
cluded in the bill as reported by the 
House committee. This change, which 
would provide for the insertion of the 
word “minor” before the word “depend- 
ents,” was designed to insure that none 
of the funds appropirated to the Defense 
Department could be used for the cost of 
educating minor dependents other than 
the minor children under the age of 21, 
notwithstanding any interpretative de- 
cisions of the Comptroller General. The 
committee wishes to emphasize that this 
provision now authorizes the use of De- 
fense appropriations only for the costs 
of educating minor children and here- 
after funds may not be used to reimburse 
educational institutions including those 
maintained by other Federal agencies— 
such as the Panama Canal—for cost of 
educating any dependents other than 
minor children. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I would ap- 
preciate it if the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas would inform the 
House what the cut actually amounts 
to from the original request in the 
budget to the actual appropriation as 
agreed to by the Senate and the House. 

Mr. MAHON. The actual reduction 
in the budget is $2,368,150,000. But per- 
haps I should use a lower figure. Let 
me add that the bill carries $600 mil- 
lion in transfers from funds appro- 
priated in prior years making the re- 
duction in funds available for obligation 
in the programs presented in the 1958 
budget $1,768,150,000. This latter fig- 
ure is technically correct. , 
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Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. How do the figures 
compare with the expenditure last year 
or the money appropriated last year? 

Mr. MAHON. The figure is about 
$938 million less than was appropriated 
last year. I will say that the funds ap- 
propriated in this bill will be less than 
were expended in the fiscal year which 
ended on June 30, and that the funds 
appropriated will be less than the sums 
estimated for expenditure for the fiscal 
year 1958, which is the present fiscal 
year. 

Mr. GROSS. And that despite the 
fact, if I heard the gentleman correctly, 
that this provides for $197 million more 
than the House originally authorized? 

Mr. MAHON. That is correct. And 
that House figure had been increased 
by the other body by approximately $1 
billion. 

Mr. GROSS. How much did the gen- 
tleman say? 

Mr. MAHON. Approximately $1 bil- 
lion over the House figure, but the House 
position was substantially agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to ask the gentleman to 
state what happened to what has been 
referred to as the second O’Mahoney 
amendment which had to do with the 
unification of supply procurement of 
the three services, particularly the com- 
mon use items. Then I want to ask the 
gentleman a couple of questions after 
he has stated what happened to that 
amendment, 

Mr. MAHON. I believe that is amend- 
ment No. 35 and I will read from the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House: 

Amendment No. 35: Deletes provision of 
the Senate dealing with administration of 
noncombatant activities. The subject mat- 
ter of the proposed amendment is currently 
under study by the legislative committees 
having jurisdiction, and it is expected that 
needed legislation will be proposed. 


We did not feel in conference that we 
should agree to legislative proposals that 
were under study by the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. We believe 
that there is much room for improve- 
ment in the field of procurement and in 
the field of management. I think we are 
all favorable toward any improvement 
that can be made, but we did not feel 
that without hearings and without any 
testimony from witnesses and without 
any opportunity to hear from the offi- 
cials of the Department of Defense and 
others that we should agree to the so- 
called O’Mahoney amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Might I say 
to the gentleman the original O’Mahoney 
amendment, which was put in on an 
appropriation bill in 1952, was the result 
of the fact that the legislative commit- 
tees were, although they promised to go 
ahead with these studies, actually not 
going ahead with these studies and we 
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have exactly the same situation at this 
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very time where bills have been for sev- 
eral years now pending before the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of the House 
and no hearings have been held on it. 
As near as I can gather, there is no real 
intention, furthermore, to call these 
hearings. I might call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 98, part 6, 
page 7543, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, at that time, that 
is the Committee on Armed Services of 
the House, when asked on the floor the 
same question that I have been asking 
here stated, “I can assure the gentleman 
that this subject matter will receive 
prompt consideration.” Here we are no 
further along in this area of trying to 
bring about unification of the three serv- 
ices, not in military items, and the Lord 
knows I think that we need it there too, 
but we are talking about common use 
items. Even today, and I put this 16- 
page letter in the Recor about 3 years 
ago directed to Secretary Wilson calling 
his attention to the fact that the present 
O'Mahoney amendment, which is still 
law, Was not being carried out and that 
the services were not unifying in this 
area and still nothing is being done in 
the Committee on Armed Services. 
That is the reason, it seems to me, that 
we have to go to the Committee on 
Appropriations. I am sorry to see that 
the committee has not seen fit to include 
the second O'Mahoney amendment in 
the report. 

Mr. MAHON. The O'Mahoney amend- 
ment was modified, I believe, while it 
was under discussion on the floor in the 
other body. What was inserted was not 
in adequate form. Furthermore, the 
conferees were under the impression 
that the House Committee on Armed 
Services was conducting hearings on this 
issue, although I have not personally in- 
vestigated the matter. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I wonder if 
I might ask the gentleman if anyone 
from the Committee on Armed Services, 
particularly the chairman, although I 
do not see him on the floor—but if any- 
one from the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices can answer the question as to 
whether anything is being done in that 
area. 

Mr. MAHON. I am not in a position 
to speak for the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, but it is true that from time to 
time legislation is attached to an ap- 
propriation bill. However, whenever 
possible we try to abstain from that 
practice because it is not good practice. 
We felt that this was of sufficient im- 
portance to require detailed hearings and 
presentation to the House of a bill by 
the appropriate committee of the Con- 
gress. I am sure that such legislation 
is pending. I hope the whole issue will 
be thrashed out to the best interests of 
the taxpayers and the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. I agree with him that ex- 
cept in extreme cases, of course, the Ap- 
propriations Committee should not go 
into this area. I do think we are in an 
extreme situation where no action has 
been taken, and I hope that sometime 
today, or very soon, someone from the 
Armed Services Committee, preferably 
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the chairman, will state for the record 
just what they are doing in this area 
and whether they are going to continue 
to drag their feet as they have in the 
past. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman 
would permit, I would like to ask a ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SIKES]. 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man to answer any such question. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I join with the 
gentleman from Missouri in what he 
said. I have felt that way for many 
years, and I think that the unification 
along the lines of the O'Mahoney amend- 
ment would have been desirable and 
would have saved tens of millions of dol- 
lars if it were effectively put into op- 
eration. 

I wish to call attention to the language 
in Conference Report No. 841 with re- 
spect to the administration of noncom- 
batant activities. 

The Senate debated for 2 days what 
became known as the second O'Mahoney 
amendment, section 633, of the defense 
appropriation bill and passed it unani- 
mously on July 2,1957. The amendment 
directed the Secretary of Defense to 
eliminate overlapping, duplication, and 
waste in the noncombatant supply and 
service areas and authorized him to take 
such implementing actions as were 
needed to carry out the directive. 

The amendment received wide sup- 
port from many sources. A large group 
of big-business men who had worked 
with various Hoover Commission task 
forces strongly supported the measure. 
The conferees, however, considered this 
amendment to be the proper subject for 
legislative committees who are current- 
ly studying the subject matter and who 
are expected to propose needed legis- 
lation. 

It is gratifying that the conferees con- 
firm the need for action in these impor- 
tant activities. Numerous Congression- 
al committees, investigating groups, and 
the President himself have indicated the 
need for improvement in these overlap- 
ping areas where billions are expended 
annually. The House Armed Services 
Committee recently reported on the 
loose and wasteful military buying pro- 
cedures by negotiation. The House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee has, 
within the month, reported on the be- 
lated recognition of the Congressional 
mandate to standardize military-supply 
items. These examples are symptomatic 
in the judgment of those who have made 
intensive studies of the supply and serv- 
ice systems for the past 10 years. 

Many people, myself included, await 
with anticipation the action indicated by 
the conferees. 

Now I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Florida in relation to the Murphy 
Army General Hospital at Waltham, 
Mass. As I understand it, the money 
is carried in this bill to keep this hos- 
pital open during the present fiscal year 
beginning July 1. 

Mr. SIKES. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, as I pointed 
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out at the time this bill was under con- 
sideration by the House, there was car- 
ried in the bill these amounts of money 
for the Murphy Army Hospital in Mas- 
sachusetts, for operation and mainte- 
nance, $1,142,000; for military person- 
nel, $735,500; a total of $1,877,500. 

May I further state to the distin- 
guished majority leader there has been 
no change, there has been no action 
taken which would affect those amounts. 
It is the expectation of the majority 
of the Army panel that this money, 
which is still carried in the bill, will be 
used to operate the hospital during fiscal 
1958. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And if any action 
is taken to close the hospital it is not 
due to the lack of appropriations, be- 
cause we have made the appropriation, 
but it will be due to administrative ac- 
tion? 

Mr. SIKES. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. FORD. May I help to clarify the 
point which has just been discussed by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack! and the chairman of the 
panel [Mr. Sixes] with reference to the 
Murphy Army Hospital at Waltham, 
Mass.? The budget was submitted for 
fiscal 1958 to include funds for the con- 
tinued operation of the Murphy Army 
Hospital, because in fiscal 1957 the Con- 
gress by law directed the Army to con- 
tinue the operation of that hospital. It 
was the feeling of the Department of 
the Army, and it will be shown in the 
hearings, that they included the money 
only because in the previous fiscal year 
the Congress had directed them to do 
so. The hearings show, however, that 
it is the recommendation of the De- 
partment of the Army, from Secretary 
Brucker down through the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, that this hospital should be closed. 

In the fiscal 1958 the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill there is no 
language in the bill which will become 
law which requires the Department of 
Defense to continue the operation of 
that hospital in fiscal 1958. It is true 
that if the hospital is continued in op- 
eration, and believe me I hope it is not, 
it is purely and simply an administra- 
tive decision. If the Army continues its 
operation without the requirement that 
it be so done by law the Army will 
not be consistent with what Secretary 
Brucker personally recommended to the 
Committee on Appropriations. The de- 
cision is theirs, and I hope and trust 
that they will be permitted to make that 
decision solely on the basis of the facts 
and on no other consideration. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further on that 
point? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I say that 
we all know the history of this, that the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Forp] 
made the point of order which struck 
the language out of the bill as reported 
by the committee. We all know the 
‘There 
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was nothing the conference committee 
could do because they would be exceed- 
ing their authority. 

The only difference was between no 
express language in relation to the hos- 
pital in Arkansas and the one in Massa- 
chusetts in the bill as it passed the Sen- 
ate provided language in relation to the 
hospital at Hot Springs, Ark.; so there 
was nothing the conference committee 
could do. 

Mr. MAHON. Is it not correct that 
the matter now is wholly up to the ad- 
ministration, wholly up to the Depart- 
ment of Defense? There are many, of 
course, who feel that the hospital should 
continue to operate. The decision, how- 
ever, will be made by the administra- 
tion. 

Mr. McCORMACK. But these facts 
do exist, the hospital is in existence and 
the money has been appropriated. Ob- 
viously if it is closed it will be by ad- 
ministrative action and not in accord- 
ance with the action of Congress. Ad- 
ministratively they could continue the 
hospital in operation; so the adminis- 
trative act will be not in continuing it 
but in closing the hospital. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. May I reiterate the fact 
that the committee put this money in 
the bill so that the hospital might be 
operated. The money still is in the bill 
for ye purpose of operating the hos- 
pital. 

Mr. MAHON. We debated this issue 
at great length when this matter was 
before the House previously. We have 
Sone important legislation following 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I think in 
fairness to the majority leader it ought 
to be mentioned also that our committee 
has urged very strongly that the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Army should 
economize wherever they could, and this 
is one place where they could economize. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is a very 
serious question of fact. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DONOHUE. The gentleman 
from Michigan stated that it would be 
inconsistent if they kept the Waltham 
Hospital open, in view of their recom- 
mendation to close it, presented before 
the Committee on Appropriations. 
Might I point out to the gentleman that 
within 3 days after the members of the 
Surgeon General’s office appeared before 
your committee and recommended its 
closing they appeared before the Armed 
Services Committee and recommended 
the building of 25 new Army hospitals, 
1 within 12 miles of the place where the 
Waltham Hospital is now located. Is it 
economy to close an existing hospital, 
and build a new one at three times the 
cost? 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman is not en- 
tirely accurate as to what transpired. 
The Army does have a long-range pro- 
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gram for the replacement of several 
hospitals in post camps and stations 
where troops are actually stationed. 
Fort Devens in Massachusetts is the 
place to which he undoubtedly refers, 
and that is in the long-range building 
program. 

The Army has not gone before the 
legislative committee and asked for au- 
thorization to replace the existing facili- 
ties at Fort Devens. It is in the long- 
range program. However, the Army has 
not asked for authorization or appro- 
priation. 

Mr. DONOHUE. If the gentleman 
will read the hearings, they recommend 
that the existing hospital, which is a 
barracks-type hospital at Fort Devens, 
be torn down because it is dilapidated. 
It has deteriorated to the point where 
it is of no further use. Murphy Gen- 
eral is where most of the chronic cases 
were taken care of since the war and 
they are now recommending that 
Murphy General be abandoned. 

Mr. FORD. They have not recom- 
mended to any committee of Congress 
that they want a replacement for the 
Fort Devens barracks-type hospital. 
The plan is on the shelf for a long-range 
building program. If you want to let 
the troops stationed at Fort Devens con- 
tinue to be hospitalized in a barracks- 
type hospital, that is one decision. If 
you want to replace that run down hos- 
pital at Fort Devens with a modern up- 
to-date hospital in the years ahead, the 
Murphy Hospital should be closed. I 
think that makes sense, but it does not 
make sense to keep open 2 barracks-type 
hospitals within 12 miles of each other. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Is it not wise to keep 
the more modern one operating than the 
one that is not so modern, and the more 
modern is the Murphy General? 

Mr. FORD. The Murphy General 
Hospital is 12 miles away. It is an off- 
base hospital. Fort Devens is a station 
hospital where the troops are located. 
If you are going to replace one of the 
two, where will you make the replace- 
ment—where the troops are stationed or 
at a place 12 miles away? 

Mr. DONOHUE. The chronic cases 
from Fort Devens are now being taken 
care of at Murphy General. It is only 
an infirmary type now at Fort Devens. 

Mr. FORD. The hospital at Fort 
Devens is approximately a 1,000-bed hos- 
pital which is being utilized to the extent 
of about 300 beds. Murphy Hospital is 
being utilized on a partial basis, about 
97 beds out of over 400. Patients are 
kept there only because Congress so 
directed. This is bad hospital manage- 
ment and in addition is wasteful and 
uneconomic. Consequently I emphati- 
cally urge the Army to close Murphy 
Hospital in fiscal year 1958 and use the 
facilities for the Corps of Engineers and 
Air Force. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH]. ` 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
the picture can be summarized, I think, 
by stating that the original budget re- 
quest was for $36,128,000,000. The House 
reduced that figure to $33,562,000,000, 
about 82% billion, of which about $1.4 
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billion was in terms of cuts that had 
relatively little effect on the Department 
and which for lack of a better term 
may be called paper cuts. The balance 
of about $1.1 billion may be called real 
reductions. The Senate increased the 
figure to $34,534,000,000, or $971 million 
above the House figure. On that basis 
the bill went to conference. 

About the time of going to conference, 
we were informed by Secretary Wilson 
of the decision to effect a reduction in 
the Armed Forces during the balance of 
the calendar year, a reduction of 100,000 
men, making possible a reduction in pay 
or in maintenance and operation of $142 
million. If we deduct this figure, we 
can say that the Senate and House con- 
ferees were about $829 million apart. 

The House receded on amendments in- 
creasing the House figure to the extent 
of $284 million. 

It also receded on two amendments 
aggregating $87 million which effected 
reductions, leaving, as the report indi- 
cates, a net increase of about $197 
million. 

I point out in passing, however, that 
the reductions aggregating $87 million 
will be offset by moneys available out of 
fiscal 1957 funds, for use in fiscal 1958, 
not anticipated at the time the House 
considered the bill, so that in effect 
there is a cancellation, leaving the 
money available to the Department of 
Defense, $284 million above what it was 
before the bill went to conference. 

The total carried in the bill is 
$33,759,850,000, which is a reduction of 
$2,368,150,000 below the budget, if we 
consider the overall picture, or a re- 
duction of about $900 million if we con- 
sider the field of real reductions. 

I may mention in passing, Mr. 
Speaker, that last year the Department 
of Defense was compelled to accept 
some $900 million that it never had 
asked for. This year it is compelled to 
accept a reduction of about $900 mil- 
lion if we consider the field of real 
reductions. 

Mr. Speaker, I have signed the con- 
ference report not because I am satis- 
fied with the result, but because, as in 
every conference, a settlement is nec- 
essary and because, from whatever 
point of view, this settlement appeared 
to be the best obtainable. 

When the bill was before the House, 
as the House will recall, I took the posi- 
tion that the cuts recommended, in my 
judgment, were too deep. 

I take the same position today with 
respect to the bill as reported in the 
conference report. 

I think some of the cuts are too deep, 
and I think this is particularly true in 
the field of procurement both for the 
Air Force and for the Navy. 

The Members will recall, that the 
House reduced the appropriation for 
aircraft and related procurement for 
the Air Force, an appropriation dealing 
with planes, guided missiles, spare 
parts, and the modernization of all of 
them, by $354 million, bringing that 
appropriation down $1 billion as com- 
pared with last year. On the floor I 
offered an amendment to restore $175 
million, That amendment was de- 
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feated. The bill went to the Senate 
where $280 million was added. The 
conference report before you today pro- 
vides for an increase of $40 million. 

Similarly, for the Navy, as you will 
recall, the House made a reduction of 
$120 million in aircraft and related pro- 
curement. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Osterrac] endeavored by an 
amendment to raise the figure by $50 
million. That amendment was also de- 
feated. The bill went to the Senate, 
and the Senate restored $100 million. 
The conference report before you pro- 
vides for an increase of $25 million, and 
the Navy reports that as the result of 
the very great increase in prices in re- 
spect to airplane production, it is of the 
opinion that it will be only possible to 
order 1,000 planes in fiscal 1958 as com- 
pared with the figure of 1,220 planes in 
its original program. 

Mr. Speaker, I think what we are 
doing in the procurement field is to 
deny the authority to enter into es- 
sential contracts in the field of air- 
planes, guided missiles, and other long 
lead items. 

In my judgment we are compelling the 
Department of Defense to slash its pro- 
grams in this field. 

Obviously we cannot operate a pro- 
gram without the necessary obligational 
authority. 

Speaking for myself, I regret very 
much that the cuts finally made in this 
bill are as deep as they are. The dam- 
age to our national defense program can 
only be dealt with by subsequent action 
of the Congress. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SCRIVNER]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that all of the actions taken by the 
House, and the House Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for military spending 
were well considered and well reasoned 
and sound cuts. Had we known in ad- 
vance that there was to be a reduction 
in the military strength we would have 
been justified in reducing the appropria- 
tion another $250 or $300 million. 

As I pointed out during the debate on 
the bill when it was before the House, we 
would have been justified in reducing at 
least another $150 or $250 million for 
“Aircraft and related procurement,” es- 
pecially in view of the large buildup of 
spare parts and the huge inventory of 
them now on hand. 

I think that the House Committee on 
Appropriations and the Subcommittee 
on Military Appropriations, the House 
and the House conferees are to be com- 
mended on a job well done. 

Mr. Speaker, the President's budget 
request was for $36,128,000,000. 

The House of Representatives appro- 
priated $33.5 billion. The Senate raised 
this figure $1 billion. The conference 
reduced this to a little over $200 million. 

The net result is: The House reduced 
the budget request $2.6 billion, the Sen- 
ate reduced the request $1.6 billion. The 
conferees bring a bill which has reduced 
oe budget request for defense $2.4 bil- 

on. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable discussion of the Re- 
serves and the National Guard and the 
impact that this legislation will have 
upon them. I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. ANDER- 
son], a distinguished division comman- 
der in the Reserve Forces, who wants 

to propound some questions on this mat- 

ter. 
Mr. ANDERSON of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee for Military Appropriations 
for this opportunity to point out to the 
Members of the House the serious sit- 
uation which faces the Army Reserve 
as a result of a shortage of funds that 
is going to arise because of the failure 
of the conference committee to leave in 
the $20 million for Reserve training un- 
der RFA 55, which was put in by the 
Senate. 

Previous sessions of Congress have 
adequately provided funds for Reserve 
training but never previously have we 
had the number of participating reserv- 
ists that the Congress wanted. RFA 55 
changed this picture. In April of this 
year not only did we have many reserv- 
ists we had so many that the Army 
was forced to cut out all further recruit- 
ing of RFA 55 reservists because of lack 
of money. Candidates were waiting 
then to enlist in the Army Reserve; they 
are still waiting now, and most of them 
will still be waiting next Christmas if 
they have not given up in disgust. Our 
Army Reserve program of recruitment 
has ground to a halt and the machinery 
of recruitment for the Army Reserve is 
rusting. This coming at a time when 
the draft is being cut back may well spell 
a permanent setback to the Reserve. 

I am sure I express the feeling of al- 
most all of the senior commanders of the 
Army Reserve when I say that man- 
power ceilings for the Reserve probably 
will not be met in the year ahead under 
the conditions that now face us, and we 
will not have replacements in the Army 
Reserve for those now on the rolls who 
should be replaced if we are going to 
have a virile, strong, and ready Army 
Reserve. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have permission to extend their remarks 
at this point in the Record; and that all 
Members who have spoken on the con- 
ference report or the amendments have 
permission to revise and extend their 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, consiaer- 
able concern has been expressed by a 
number of Members of the House re- 
garding the adequacy of funds for the 
National Guard and Reserves. Let me 
state that the members of this commit- 
tee are equally concerned and anxious to 
insure that sufficient money is appro- 
priated to carry on the National Guard 
and Reserve programs at a proper level 
during fiscal year 1958. It is the ex- 
pectation of this committee and of the 
conferees that the strength level of the 
National Guard should not drop below a 
minimum figure of 400,000 for fiscal year 
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1958 and that the strength level of the 
Reserves be maintained at a level not 
below 300,000 as specified in the jus- 
tifications presented to Congress by the 
Department of the Army and supported 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

It has been difficult for the committee 
and the conferees to determine precisely 
the amount of money needed by the Re- 
serve components. In previous years we 
have found the Department of the Army 
overoptimistic in its expectations re- 
garding the scope of the National Guard 
and Reserve programs, particularly the 
Reserves. In fiscal 1957, which has just 
ended, this pattern was repeated despite 
a very appreciable buildup in the 6- 
month training program. Both the 
Guard and the Reserves ended the fiscal 
year with unexpended funds. The Na- 
tional Guard had $14 million remain- 
ing and the Reserves had $25 million, 
Both, however, have recruited a con- 
siderable number of young men who 
have entered upon the 6-month training 
program or signed up for 6 months’ 
training and the greater part of the costs 
connected with this particular group will 
have to be borne out of fiscal year 1958 
funds. 

Realizing that an unusual problem 
had developed by the rapid buildup of 
the 6-month training program, our 
committee attempted to determine the 
extent of the justification for appropri- 
ating money in addition to the budget 
estimate during the time the House had 
the bill under consideration. We were 
unable to get justification substantiated 
by Department of Defense and Budget 
estimates for appropriations beyond the 
original budget recommendations. Con- 
sequently, we appropriated those 
amounts. 

It should be interesting to note that 
in the Senate the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense authorized submission of an 
additional request for $13.8 million for 
the National Guard, although this was 
not backed by budget approval. The 
Department of the Army did not ini- 
tiate a request to the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense for increased funds for 
the Reserves. Actually, the Senate al- 
lowed additional money for both; $40 
million for the National Guard and $20 
million for the Reserves. The conferees 
agreed to approve the additional $13.8 
million requested for the National Guard 
by the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. We had no basis whatever on 
which to approve additional funds for 
the Reserves. 

I would like to state very definitely 
there is a possibility that there will be 
a shortage of funds in both programs. 
The National Guard should be able to 
provide an additional 14,000 6-month 
trainees for their program and the Re- 
serves should be able to train 32,900 6- 
month trainees of whom 12,900 can be 
new enlistments. 

The amounts provided, however, are 
intended to be adequate to insure that 
strength figures in both the Guard and 
Reserves will be maintained at the levels 
set forth in our hearings. To insure 
this the conferees have inserted language 
in the report found on page 4 in amend- 
ments 4 and 5, in which it is clearly 
stated that it is the intent of the com- 
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mittee of conference that the Army Re- 
serve be maintained at strength not less 
than 300,000 and the National Guard at 
a minimum strength of 400,000 and in 
the event that the amount made avail- 
able proves inadequate to carry out this 
objective, the committee of conference 
is agreed that full and sympathetic con- 
sideration will be given to a supple- 
mental request for this purpose either 
during the current or succeeding session 
of the Congress. In other words, Mr. 
Speaker, if there are reductions in the 
Reserve components programs, they will 
come from the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and not as a result of the ac- 
tion of Congress. 

PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION APPROPRIATION 


There is another phase of the Army’s 
funding which I must call to the atten- 
tion of the House. The procurement 
and production account has, in my opin- 
ion, been reduced to an amount which 
is altogether too small for sufficient and 
proper operation. 

The unobligated balance in the pro- 
curement and production account at the 
end of fiscal year 1958 is $428 million. 
This takes into account the decrease in 
the program of $74 million in fiscal year 
1957 brought about by the Secretary of 
Defense’s directive of June 3, 1957. It 
also includes the $67 million of new ob- 
ligational authority for fiscal year 1958. 

This stated balance of $428 million has 
to be reduced by $34 million due to an 
overstatement of $34 million in the MAP 
common item orders for fiscal year 1957. 

The balance should further be reduced 
by $154 million to provide for apportion- 
ment to the Army of that amount to pro- 
vide for replacement of orders already in 
process for offshore deliveries to MAP 
and Federal Republic of Germany. 

The deductions of the $34 million and 
the $154 million from the $428 unobli- 
gated balance shown in the latest finan- 
cial plan leaves an unobligated balance 
of only $240 million, against which there 
is a planned commitment of $300 mil- 
lion. While restrictive, this balance 
could be lived with. 

A further reduction of $67 million by 
the cancellation of the new obligational 
authority for fiscal year 1958 would re- 
duce the unobligated balance to $173 
million for commitments. This is the 
actual result of the Senate action which 
was approved by the conferees. 

It must be noted that the fiscal year 
1958 MAP common item orders are not 
included in the planned obligational pro- 
gram of $1.544 billion. With an esti- 
mated added MAP fiscal year 1958 pro- 
gram on the order of $300 million, the 
total obligational program will approxi- 
mate $1.9 billion. 

It is my belief that the $67 million new 
obligational authority in the bill as 
passed by the House, but eliminated by 
the Senate, should have been restored in 
order to provide the minimum working 
balance of approximately $240 million 
which would be committed but unobli- 
gated at the end of fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, funds 
made available to the Navy as a result 
of the conference report on the Defense 
Department appropriation bill for fiscal 
year 1958 total $9,866,355,000, an in- 
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crease of $65 million in the amount as 
passed by the House and $187,900,000 
below the amount approved by the Sen- 
ate. The approved amounts represent 
a reduction of $620,645,000 in the budget 
estimates submitted by the President. 

The increase of $65 million above the 
House-approved amount includes $25 
million for aircraft and related procure- 
ment, $50 million for construction of a 
guided-missile frigate, $10 millien for 
research and development, and a de- 
crease of $20 million in the amount al- 
lowed by the House for Marine Corps 
procurement. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to put in the Recorp at this point a 
portion of page 4 of the conference re- 
port, where there is a very clear state- 
ment with respect to the Reserves and 
the National Guard. I should like to 
read those brief paragraphs: 

Amendment No. 4—Reserve personnel: 
Appropriates $197 million as proposed by the 
House instead of $217 million as proposed by 
the Senate. It is the intent of the commit- 
tee of conference that the Army Reserve be 
maintained at not less than 300,000 person- 
nel and, in the event that the amount made 
available proves inadequate to carry out this 
objective, the committee of conference is 
agreed that full and sympathetic considera- 
tion will be given to a supplemental request 
for this purpose, either during the current 
or succeeding session of the Congress, 


From time to time we have given the 
Reserves and the National Guard even 
more money than these forces have uti- 
lized. The Appropriations Committee 
has always been generous with these 
programs. If the Bureau of the Budget 
will send us a request for the additional 
funds that are required, we stand ready 
to provide all funds required. We have 
made that very clear by the language in 
our report. 

Now I should like to read this from the 
conference report: 

Amendment No. 1—Military personnel: 
Appropriates $3,113,000,000 as proposed by 
the House instead of $3,123,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. It is the intent of the 
committee of conference that $1,500,000 be 
made available to carry out the proposed 
aviation training program. 

Amendment No. 2.—Operation and main- 
tenance: Appropriates $3,215,000,000 instead 
of $3,145,200,000 as proposed by the House 
and $3,291,356,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
The committee of conference is agreed that 
of this amount $20 million shall be allocated 
for National Guard and Reserve activities. 


The last sentence I want to stress. 

Now I should like to read the comment 
about amendment No. 5 with respect to 
the National Guard, in which all of us 
are interested: 

Amendment No. 5—Army National Guard: 
Appropriates $333,800,000 instead of $320 
million as proposed by the House and 
$360 million as proposed by the Senate. It 
is the intent of the committee of conference 
that the National Guard be maintained at a 
minimum strength of 400,000 personnel. In 
the event that the amount made available 
proves inadequate to carry out this objective 
the committee of conference is agreed that 
full and sympathetic consideration will be 
given to a supplemental request for this 
purpose, either during the current or suc- 
ceeding session of the Congress. 


In the conference report we have al- 
ready approved more money for the Na- 
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tional Guard than has been requested 
by the Bureau of the Budget and ap- 
proved the full amount requested in the 
budget for the Reserves. We want these 
programs to go on, as stated in this con- 
ference report, and we want them to 
have all the money they require, but we 
do not see any use of appropriating 
money that will be impounded or not be 
utilized. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. I think it was the unani- 
mous opinion of the conferees, em- 
phatically their view, that the program 
should be 300,000 for the Army Reserves 
and 400,000 for the National Guard. It 
is our feeling that that is a sound pro- 
gram. That is what they requested and 
justified, manpowerwise. If the money 
made available is not adequate, we rec- 
ommend a request from the Army for 
what is needed. 

Mr. MAHON. With respect to the 
National Guard, we say that is a 400,000 
minimum, not a 400,000 ceiling. 

Mr. FORD. Is it not also true that 
historically the money made available 
for the Army National Guard and the 
Army Reserve has been more than they 
have actually been able to obligate dur- 
ing any one of the recent fiscal years? 

Mr. MAHON. That is correct. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs], who is 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Armed Services which has principally to 
do with legislation in this field. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, let me say this first, and then 
I want to ask the gentleman some ques- 
tions, The thing at stake now in this 
program is the 6-month training pro- 
gram for the National Guard and the 
Reserves. I recognize this. For 20 years 
some of us have been here battling to 
build up the enlisted strength of the Re- 
serves. For the first time in the his- 
tory of this country, we now have avail- 
able ycung men offering themselves for 
the Army Reserve and the National 
Guard Reserve program, and we are not 
able to take them in on account of lack 
of funds. 

I know the gentleman is sincere and I 
know his committee is sincere in its 
desire to build up the Reserve program, 
but when sufficient funds are not pro- 
vided to take care of the training of those 
men in the 6-month program, what will 
be done? We might maintain our Army 
Reserve at the strength of 297,000, which 
is the strength we in the Congress have 
said it should be to be maintained but 
at the same time this may be done at the 
expense of the training of 6-month Re- 
serve personnel, That is where it is 
going to hurt. Likewise, we are doing 
this same thing with the Army National 
Guard. So I say, just at a time when we 
have available young men who want to 
come in, we do not have available money 
to use to train them. I want to ask the 
gentleman who is the able chairman of 
the subcommittee and his colleague from 
Florida [Mr. Srxes] who is so much in- 
terested in the Reserve program, what 
real effort was made to get that money 
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for these reserves and National Guards- 
men? 

Mr. MAHON. As the gentleman 
knows, we are engaged in the battle of 
the budget. The people of the Nation 
are interested in more economy and effi- 
ciency in Government. We are inter- 
ested likewise in the Reserve program 
and in the National Guard program and 
in defense generally. We have been as- 
sured by the officials of the Department 
of Defense that the funds provided here 
are adequate for their program—and we 
have gone above the budget estimates 
for the National Guard. We feel that 
additional funds should be requested, if 
required, and we have laid down the 
minimum standards which, as I under- 
stand it, are acceptable to the National 
Guard people and to the reservists. We 
hope this program will be carried out in 
keeping with the wishes of the Con- 
gress, and I think the record being made 
now is perfectly clear to the Pentagon 
and to the administration as to the 
wishes of the Congress in this matter. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. May I 
say to the distinguished gentleman, 
some representatives of the Guard and 
the Reserves have come to me, and they 
are authorized officials for the Guard 
and the Reserves, and they have told 
me that this was not adequate for their 
needs. 

The subcommittee in its wisdom has 
left the door open, and if the subcom- 
mittee will avail itself of the suggestion 
that you have placed in your report later 
on to ask for more money when the 
proper showing is made, the Reserves 
may still be able to go ahead with the 
program without serious curtailment. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MAHON, May I say this, if fur- 
ther funds are required, the door is open. 
There are funds in this bill now for pay 
of personnel that would not be required 
and will not be required, in my judgment, 
on account of the reduction of 100,000 
men in uniform this year. Pentagon 
officials can come in and ask for a trans- 
fer of those funds to those areas where 
funds may be needed in the Reserve pro- 
gram and in the National Guard pro- 
gram. Congress is going to be in session 
for some time, and after we adjourn the 
Congress will reconvene in January. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman does not believe that the guard 
and the Reserves are going to be re- 
duced in personnel; does he? The gen- 
tleman surely does not understand that; 
does he? 

Mr. MAHON. I am talking about the 
normal pay of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. I say, in some instances, the 
services have more money in this bill 
than is required. We could not in con- 
ference cut below the House figure. But 
these funds can be reprogramed by per- 
mission of the Congress to the National 
Guard and to the Reserves. If needed 
funds could not be provided by transfer, 
I would favor a direct appropriation. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I think 
the gentleman is very sympathetic to our 
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problem. May I yield now to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. I would like to comment 
on the question that has been raised by 
the distinguished gentleman from Loui- 
siana who has done such great work here 
in behalf of the Reserve components, 
Our difficulty has been to determine the 
amount of money actually required year 
after year. In the efforts of Congress to 
insure that America has a sound and 
strong National Guard and Reserve pro- 
gram we frequently have appropriated 
more money than the services have been 
able to use. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. I would like to continue 
my discussion with the gentleman from 
Louisiana. At the end of the fiscal year 
1957 on June 30, the National Guard had 
$14 million in unused funds and the Re- 
serves had $25 million which had not 
been expended. That is indicative of 
the problem we are confronted with. I 
realize that the Reserve components pro- 
gram has been enlarged considerably in 
recent months due primarily to emphasis 
on the six-month training program. As 
a result, there are good reasons to believe 
that the amounts appropriated may not 
be adequate for fiscal 1958. At the time 
this bill was before the House there was 
conflicting evidence about many require- 
ments for the Reserves. We attempted 
to make it clear that we wanted no cuts 
in the program and we emphasized the 
fact that we expected the picture to be 
clarified during discussions of the bill in 
the Senate. Now the bill was increased 
considerably in the Senate for both the 
National Guard and the Reserves, how- 
ever, the only request for increased funds 
from the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense was for $13,800,000 for the Na- 
tional Guard which we promptly agreed 
to in the conference. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That was 
over and above the budget estimate. 

Mr. SIKES. Over and above the 
budget estimate. The Reserves, how- 
ever, did not even initiate a request to 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense for 
additional funds, although they told us 
they might need it. In the Army Re- 
serve program the freeze on new enlist- 
ments was removed on July 1. A six- 
month training program will be con- 
ducted with 32,900 trainees. Of these, 
however, only 12,900 will be new recruits. 
Twenty thousand were recruited during 
the latter part of fiscal 1957 and will 
complete their training in fiscal 1958. I 
think the significant thing is that we 
have placed in the conference report lan- 
guage which states specifically that we 
want a strong National Guard and Re- 
serve program carried on and we want a 
minimum of 300,000 in the Reserve pro- 
gram and we want a minimum of 400,000 
in the National Guard program. If at 
any time it is necessary, we invite the 
Department to come back for a supple- 
mental appropriation. 
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Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I think 
that is an important statement in your 
report. I want to compliment you and 
your subcommittee for having left the 
door open, and inviting the services to 
come back and ask for more money if 
they need money to keep this program 
going up to the strength the Congress 
requires. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to compliment the able and distinguished 
gentleman from Texas for his handling 
of this problem in the conference. The 
House should be proud of his advocacy 
of the House views. 

In addition I would like to say that 
my views as to the amount included in 
the military budget for fiscal year 1958 
conform to the remarks made by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wic- 
GLESWORTH], 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. Iyield. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Being a 
member of this conference committee 
also, I would like to say that the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WicGLESworTH] about the 
sum-up of the situation. 

Mr. FORD. If I may take a minute 
to say a few additional words about this 
Murphy hospital situation in Massachu- 
setts. There is money here if the De- 
partment of the Army wishes for sound 
reasons to continue the operation of the 
hospital in fiscal 1958. However, the 
Army, in the hearings, stated they did 
not wish to do so in fiscal 1958. They 
are no longer required to do so by law. 
I would suggest to the Army that in its 
determination as to whether or not to 
continue the operation of this hospital 
they should be guided by the very pro- 
found and sound recommendations of 
the Mahon Subcommittee on Military 
Appropriations in the Department of 
Defense Appropriations committee re- 
port. I refer to page 16, where that re- 
port says under the title “Closing of 
Installations”—and this is the unani- 
mous recommendation of the Mahon 
subcommittee. It says: 

Another great opportunity for large savings 
is, it would seem to the committee, in the 
reduction in the number of installations, 
both major and minor. It is understood that 
a study is now in progress within each of the 
services to determine which installations can 
be closed, not only for economy reasons, but 
for greater efficiency of operation. This 
study is long overdue. 


Then, on page 17, the report states: 


Admittedly there would be some political 
repercussions in the event decisions were 
made to close military installation. But if 
all three services should carefully study the 
problem and come up with a solution on a 
nationwide basis, such a program should be 
successful if decisions were carefully and 
accurately made. 

Such programs of reductions in installa- 
tions have succeeded in the past. The prob- 
lem is, of course, not an easy one and some 
difficulties would be anticipated. 
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In other words, this subcommittee 
according to its report is recommending 
to the Army, Navy, and Air Force: You 
have too many installations including 
hospitals; you should for economy and 
efficiency close some of them. Murphy 
Army Hospital is a good example of what 
the committee intended. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. May I just finish this 
thought. Again, the Mahon subcom- 
mittee, on page 19 of its report for fiscal 
1958, said this: 

The committee does not feel that military 
hospital and medical facilities are utilized 
to the maximum and most efficient degree. 
Recommendations for improving the situa- 
tion are made under the heading “Depend- 
ent Medical Care.” In addition, it is re- 
quested that the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense furnish the committee, beginning 
with the quarter ending March 31, 1957, a 
quarterly report on vacancies of bed spaces 
and other areas in military hospitals, 


In other words, it would seem to me 
that the Department of the Army and 
the Department of Defense now that 
they have complete freedom themselves 
to make the Murphy Hospital decision, 
bearing in mind the need for good med- 
ical care and considering economy and 
efficiency should follow the guidelines 
recommended by the Mahon subcom- 
mittee which I believe are sound and 
justified. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Yes; but I have only 2 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Michigan quotes from the Mahon 
subcommittee report. The subcommit- 
tee kept this Army hospital open. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Now 
I have only 1 minute remaining, but I 
think there is very obvious feeling on the 
part of the House regarding the Murphy 
Hospital and the Arkansas hospital that 
both should be kept open. The Arkansas 
hospital is kept open and I am glad un- 
der the language of the Senate; the Mur- 
phy Hospital is not, yet it is desperately 
needed, and, as I have said so many 
times, there is no economy in closing it, 
it would be just a transfer of funds 
but Iam not going into that again. The 
money is in the bill to run the hospital, 
I feel the Army will heed our wishes. 

I thank the Members of the House sin- 
cerely for their interest and support. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross.] 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to point out the difficulty that a 
Member of the House who is not also a 
member of the Conference Committee, 
has in trying to get something tangible 
out of the conference report dealing, as it 
does, in tremendous amounts of money. 

One of the committee members kindly 
handed me a table of figures which very 
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well sets forth what was accomplished, or 
what happened in conference with the 
Senate. I would like to suggest to the 
chairman of this subcommittee and to 
other chairmen who have bills dealing 
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with so much money, that in the future 
a table of this sort be printed as part of 
every conference report so that all Mem- 
bers may have it and know what trans- 
pired with respect to total figures. 
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Mr. MAHON. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Iowa that I think the gentle- 
man is right. We will insert the table 
in the Recorp after we receive permission 
to do so. 


H. R. 7665 
Conference compared with— 
Budget House Senate Conference 
Budget House Senate 
Office of the Secretary of Deſense $17,175, 000 $16, 350, 000 $16, 350, 000 $16, 350, 000 BERS, i LN RRA A esse E A 
Interser vice activities. Š 687, 825, 000 682, 375, 000 682, 375, 000 682, 375, 000 Ser i es 
8, 465, 000,000 | 7, 239, 425,000 | 7, 397,156,000 | 7, 264, 550, 000 1, 200, 450,000 | 7825, 125, 000 —$132, 606. 000 
10, 487,000,000 | 9, 801, 355, 000 | 10, 054, 255,000 | 9, 866, 355,000 | —620, 645, 000 +65, 000, 000 — 187, 900, 000 
16, 471, 000, 000 | 15, 823, 220, 000 | 16,384,093, 000 | 15, 930, 220,000 | —540,780,000 | 4107, 000, 000 — 453, 873, 000 
PPT. a EN 36, 128, 000,000 | 33, 562,725,000 | 34, 534, 229, 000 | 33, 759, 850,000 |—2, 368, 150,000 | +197, 125, 000 —774, 379, 000 


By way of explanation of the figures 
in the table it should be pointed out that 
the figures for the Army as approved by 
the House reflected the transfer of $410 
million, from funds otherwise available 
to the Department, as an offset against 
the budget request, and that the figures 
for the Navy as approved by the House 
reflected similar transfers of $190 mil- 
lion. These transfer provisions totaling 
$600 million were not changed in subse- 
quent action on the bill. Therefore the 
specific reduction in the new obligation 
authority requested for these appropria- 
tion items in the budget was $1,965,275,- 
000, as the bill passed the House. As 
the bill was agreed to in conference, the 
net specific reduction in new obligational 
authority for these items was $1,768,- 
150,000. Of course the actual reduction 
in funds available to the Department of 
Defense is $2,368,150,000 as indicated in 
the table. The point Iam making is that 
the reduction in the new 1958 budget re- 
quests is $1,768,150,000. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
HosMeER]. 

Mr. HOSMER. I just want to point 
out in connection with the Army Murphy 
General Hospital in Massachusetts that 
there is a naval hospital being closed out 
in Corona, Calif., which now requires 
a round trip of 70 miles for people to 
utilize, but with its closing they will have 
to make a round trip of 140 miles to uti- 
lize the next nearest hospital. I think 
in comparison the California situation is 
much more severe than the Massachu- 
setts situation. The Army certainly 
should take such facts into consideration 
in deciding whether or not to close these 
hospitals. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I would like to state 
also in connection with this hospital 
situation that they are closing down 
the hospital at Mare Island. That 
means that ships that go into this great 
naval base will not have adequate naval 
hospital facilities at their disposal. 

Mr. HOSMER. I know what that 
means because I have sailed in and out 
of there myself, 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 8: Page 7, line 
23, insert “Provided, That during the fiscal 
year 1958 the maintenance, operation, and 
availability of the Army-Navy Hospital at 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark., to meet 
requirements of the military and naval forces 
shall be continued.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
and concur therein. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 3 

Senate amendment No. 11: On page 12, 
line 18, insert “Provided, That no part of this 
or any other appropriation shall be used to 
pay any officer, while on active duty as 
Governor of the Naval Home, any amount 
in excess of the maximum pay and allow- 
ances of a rear admiral, upper half.” 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
and concur therein. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table, 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear 
the grounds. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, a personal privilege arises from 
the headline on a newspaper article 
which appeared in yesterday’s Washing- 
ton News. I quote the headline in ques- 
tion and the first paragraph of the news- 
paper article. 


The headline reads: “Alleged Conflict 
of Interest Case Against Representative 
ANDERSEN.” 

The first paragraph of the article 
reads as follows: 

The House has an ill-kept secret—a case 
of alleged conflict of interest involving one 
of its own Members. 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point that 
this publication involves personal priv- 
ilege under the rules of the House and 
that the circumstances back of it which 
I shall detail in my remarks involve the 
general privileges of this entire body and 
I therefore ask to be recognized on the 
point. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has read 
the headline, to which the gentleman 
refers, and it does, in effect, accuse a 
Member of Congress of selling his vote, 
and this is carried forward in the second 
paragraph. 

The Chair thinks the gentleman has 
stated a question of personal privilege 
and, therefore, recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, my immediate concern is for 
the integrity of every Member of this 
body and my purpose is to protect inso- 
far as possible the integrity of our legis- 
lative proceedings. That is the reason 
for this point of personal privilege. The 
Administrator of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration advises me that the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs on July 5 and again 
on July 8 called upon that agency to 
speedily prepare and submit to the com- 
mittee information regarding my broth- 
er, my guardianship of his person and 
property, and other data. That confi- 
dential information thus obtained has 
been used in an attempt to influence my 
official actions and also to impeach my 
personal integrity. 

There are two important points at 
issue, Mr. Speaker. First, whether the 
gentleman from Minnesota was in fact 
influenced in his legislative judgment by 
personal considerations. Second, and, 
in my judgment, of far greater signifi- 
cance, is the question whether this body 
will permit practices by one of its com- 
mittees whereby confidential informa- 
tion obtained solely by reason of that 
committee or any other committee’s of- 
ficial responsibilities shall be used to in- 
timidate and then to besmirch the repu- 
tation of other Members. i 
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Mr. Speaker, it is with a heavy heart 
that I come to the well of this House to- 
day. I have been a Member of this body 
for 19 years, and regard the reputation 
which I have built over the years as the 
greatest possible reward for the service 
I have been able to give the people of 
my district and the Nation. Those of 
you who know me best realize, I am 
sure, that I would not make this request 
for personal privilege, my first in 19 
years, for any frivolous reason, but, Mr. 
Speaker, when the integrity of any 
Member of this House is reflected upon, 
the entire membership suffers. Mr. 
Speaker, my integrity has been reflected 
upon very seriously, and I feel that it is 
my duty to protect the reputations of 
the Members of this House, as well as 
my own, since the experience I have suf- 
fered could well be suffered by any Mem- 
ber of this body if this unfortunate oc- 
currence were permitted to go unchal- 
lenged. 

On June 25, as shown on page 9204 of 
the Recorp, I engaged in a colloquy with 
the distinguished majority whip, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. AL- 
BERT], relative to the programing of 
H. R. 72. I called to his attention that 
this bill was very controversial and 
asked that consideration be put off until 
after the July 4 week as many of us 
opposed to the bill planned to be out of 
town. Personally, I had planned a trip 
home to make a survey of damages re- 
sulting from severe floods. The Speak- 
er pro tempore, Mr. MCCORMACK, Sug- 
gested that I take the matter up pri- 
vately, so that evening I telephoned the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] to 
ask of him that action on the bill be de- 
layed until the week following the 
Fourth of July. I told him that I had 
considerable personal knowledge of the 
effects of this legisiation by reason of 
the fact that I had for many years been 
the guardian of my own mentally in- 
competent brother, a service-disabled 
combat veteran of World War I. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] 
agreed to my request, advising that the 
bill would not be brought up until the 
week after the Fourth. He lived up to 
the letter of this agreement. 

The General Counsel of the Veterans’ 
Administration advises me that on July 
5 a Mr. Patterson, on the staff of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, called 
him to request an immediate report as 
to whether my brother was hospitalized, 
where he was hospitalized, how long he 
had been hospitalized, the amount and 
nature of his compensation, and certain 
other information. This data was re- 
quested by teletype from the Twin City 
office of the Veterans’ Administration. 

The General Counsel further advises 
that, on July 8, Mr. Patterson of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs staff 
called again to urgently request an 
analysis of my brother's estate, under 
my guardianship, and a breakdown of 
the funds to indicate the amount that 
would be affected by H. R. 72 in the event 
it became law. 

Mr. Speaker, may I ask at this point 
to what purpose the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs had in requesting the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for full details rel- 
ative to my guardianship of my brother. 
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Had they come to me, I would have gladly 
turned over my files containing full de- 
tails of my guardianship of my brother 
for the past 35 years, a guardianship of 
which I am proud. I hope that there 
was no intent on the part of any mem- 
ber of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to utilize information obtained to 
discredit my debate against H. R. 72. 
Bluntly, Mr. Speaker, it appears to me 
that this was a case of attempted intimi- 
dation especially since word was relayed 
to me that the committee did have full 
amon seve of my guardianship in their 
nds. 


May I say, also, that the General 
Counsel of the Veterans’ Administration 
advised that he would not under any 
circumstances have released this confi- 
dential information to the committee 
had he known that a Member of Con- 
gress was directly involved. However, 
he was not informed of this fact. 

For reasons which I will explain in 
their proper order, I called the General 
Counsel of the Veterans’ Administration 
on July 18 requesting a duplicate of the 
information furnished the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. The following letter 
from Mr. G. H. Birdsall, General Coun- 
sel, contains the information given to 
the committee in response to its two 
urgent requests: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1957. 
Hon. H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. CO. 

Dear MR. ANDERSEN: Pursuant to your re- 
quest the following information is furnished 
concerning the case of Walter G. Andersen, 
C-1237552: 

1, Veteran’s compensation and pension 
status—100 percent disabled. 

2. The diagnosis—dementia praecox, serv- 
ice connected since 1922, incompetent since 
February 1922. 

3. Is the veteran hospitalized now and at 
whose expense—hospitalized at Government 
expense at the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, St. Cloud, Minn., since 1924. 

4. The length of time of this hospital 
care—since 1924. 

In accordance with Public Law 662, 79th 
Congress, as amended, the veteran is not 
drawing any compensation at this time be- 
cause he is incompetent, has no dependents, 
and his estate is in excess of $1,500 (the es- 
tate actually amounts to $42,000). Com- 
pensation payments were stopped in 1932. 
He is receiving insurance in the amount of 
$57.50 monthly which must be paid to him 
by law and cannot be withheld. 

Of the $42,000 estate accumulated to date, 
about $4,500 represents compensation pay- 
ments. The difference represents insurance 
payments to date and interest on that money 
in Government securities and bonds. The 
difference represented by insurance pay- 
ments would not be affected by the pro- 
visions of H. R. 72, 85th Congress, “A bill 
to amend section 21 of the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, 1924, to provide for the disposi- 
tion of certain benefits which are unpaid at 
the death of the intended beneficlary.” In 
other words, no part of the accumulated in- 
surance payments would revert to the Treas- 
ury under the provisions of H. R. 72, if en- 
acted in its present form. 

Very truly yours, 
G. H. BIRDSALL, 
General Counsel. 


Note, Mr. Speaker, that the informa- 
tion requested relative to the place of 
my brother's hospitalization, length of 
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time in the hospital, and so forth, has 
no significant relationship to the bill in 
question, H. R. 72. However, the latter 
information in response to the second 
request has a direct bearing and I in- 
tend to refer to that again in a few mo- 
ments. 

To keep the chronology in order, Mr. 
Speaker, after the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs received this information, 
word came to me that the chairman of 
the committee had discussed the status 
of my brother’s financial affairs and had 
said that he intended to discuss it with 
me. However, no communication of any 
kind was had from the committee chair- 
man other than his remarks on the floor 
on July 11 in reference to myself in 
which the gentleman said: 

My only answer to him is that he just 
does not know what he is talking about. 


On the day following, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Teacuse] very courte- 
ously asked unanimous consent to strike 
that sentence from the permanent 
RECORD. 

We debated the bill on July 11 and 
July 12, and the Members of the House 
in the exercise of their usual good judg- 
ment voted by a substantial 30-vote mar- 
gin to recommit the bill for further 
study. It should be noted at this point, 
Mr. Speaker, that I disqualified myself 
and voted “present” on that vote in light 
of the very minor and remote financial 
interest I personally had involved. 

It should be noted also, Mr. Speaker, 
that early in the debate I put the House 
on notice of the fact that I was personal- 
ly the guardian of an incompetent vet- 
eran brother and that my guardianship 
of that brother was directly affected by 
the provisions of the bill before us. This 
followed my having given similar no- 
tice to the chairman of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, the ranking minor- 
ity member of that committee, and some 
30 or more Members who were inter- 
ested in tke legislation. 

Let me quote from my remarks on 
the floor on July 11—the first day of 
debate on this bill. These remarks may 
be found on page 11421 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and they clearly reflect 
my announcement of my own individual 
interest in the legislation: 

If this bill passes, Mr. Chairman, it will 
mean that practically every one of these 
guardianships will have to 80 through tedi- 
ous courses in the courts of the land. I, as 
administrator of my brother's estate, for ex- 
ample, could not, according to law, turn 
over a large portion of his estate to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration without being assured 
that I would not be held liable personally 
for any claims against me for that estate 
which I have administered for 35 years. 


Let me quote another statement with 
relation to the responsibility of the fidu- 
ciary. This is by Mr. McClive, Chief At- 
torney of the Veterans’ Administration 
Regional Office at Buffalo, N. Y. I am 
quoting from page 1312. He states: 

No fiduciary worthy of the name would 
turn over the assets until it had accounted 
to and been discharged by the court, par- 
ticularly where there are private assets, other 
benefits, insurance, and earnings or invest- 
ments to be segregated. 


Subsequently, a prominent and dis- 
tinguished member of the Committee on 
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Veterans’ Affairs came to me to advise 
that the chairman of that committee 
had said that the gentleman from Min- 
nesota should have refrained even from 
debate on the bill because of his personal 
interest. I will have more to say on that 
in a moment, but first let me complete 
the chronology of these unfortunate 
events. 

On July 18 a very well known news- 
paperman telephoned me to request in- 
formation regarding my personal inter- 
est in this legislation. I asked him to 
come to my office in order that I might 
give him all of the details, and he did so. 
In the course of our conversation, he ad- 
vised me that a Member of Congress had 
brought to the attention of several mem- 
bers of the press corps the fact that my 
brother was involved in the considera- 
tion of H. R. 72 and suggesting that they 
make a story out of it. Hence this re- 
quest for details. 

Also on July 18 I received a letter from 
the chairman of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs advising that hearings had 
been rescheduled on H. R. 72 for July 25, 
and urging that I appear to testify. The 
following language was used: 

I feel that it is particularly incumbent 
upon those who participated in the debate 
and who took exception to the approach of 
the committee to present their views. 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the efforts that 
were made to discourage my participa- 
tion in the fioor debate on this bill, in 
view of the efforts that were made to 
impeach my personal and official integ- 
rity because I did engage in the debate, 
and in view of the remarks that have 
been made to representatives of the press 
by another Member of Congress whose 
name, I thank God, I do not know, I shall 
decline to appear before the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs unless and until I 
receive an official apology from that 
committee. 

Then, on July 22, a representative of 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers called 
me off the floor to discuss the matter 
with me. The principal point of his in- 
terest was the recurrent report in press 
circles that the gentleman from Minne- 
sota was alleged to have improperly en- 
gaged in debate on H. R. 72 because of 
some question of personal interest. The 
article referred to in my opening re- 
marks was the result of this particular 
interview. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I think that if these 
newspapermen are entitled to the full 
facts, the Members of the House and 
other representatives of the press are 
equally entitled. Here, briefly, is the ex- 
tent of my own personal interest in the 
provisions of H. R. 72, as it came before 
us. 
You will note that in his letter of July 
18, the General Counsel of the Veterans’ 
Administration points out that the estate 
of my brother now consists of a total of 
$42,000. Of that amount, only about 
$4,500 represents compensation pay- 
ments which would be subject to the re- 
capture provision of H. R. 72. Note, also, 
that compensation payments were 
stopped in 1932 and under the law no 
further payments would be made subject 
to the recapture provisions of H. R. 72 
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unless and until the total estate dropped 
below $1,500. 

Under present law, my brother has 
seven lines of descent, including broth- 
ers, a sister, and the children of deceased 
brothers. In other words, of this total 
amount of $4,500 affected by H. R. 72, 
if I lived long enough to ever inherit 
from my brother who is in excellent 
physical health, the very most I could 
possibly inherit would be one-seventh of 
that amount or about $650. As has been 
pointed out, Mr. Speaker, the balance of 
his estate would not be in any way af- 
fected by the terms of H. R. 72. 

As I said in the beginning, I have no 
heart for this type of discussion. It 
shocks me completely to think that any 
Member of Congress, after my 19 years 
in this body, would even entertain the 
thought, let alone imply to the press, 
that H. CARL ANDERSEN could be swayed 
in his legislative judgment for any 
amount. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, if the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, while it was obtain- 
ing the information from the Veterans’ 
Administration regarding my guardian- 
ship of my brother had likewise obtained 
my income-tax returns for last year they 
would have found that I contributed a 
total of $1,051 to my church during the 
tax year. Even though I am personally 
of very modest means, I would not for 
any price let my service in this distin- 
guished body be influenced by any per- 
sonal consideration. Certainly, it should 
be beyond any man’s comprehension 
that I would be influenced by the remote 
possibility of perhaps some day inherit- 
ing $642.85 if a certain bill was not 
enacted. 

The claim has been made, Mr. 
Speaker, that I should have refrained 
from debate on H. R. 72 because of per- 
sonal interest. Certain of our colleagues 
have directly quoted another Member as 
having made that charge. Additionally, 
most of the members of the press corps 
with whom I have talked have advised 
that a Member of Congress brought this 
to their attention and laid heavy stress 
upon the question of propriety of my 
participation in the debate. 

It may be true that my opposition to 
the bill was responsible for its recom- 
mittal, although I would not claim such 
influence in this body. But I cannot 
agree that a Member must refrain from 
debate on any measure solely because 
he may have a minor or remote per- 
sonal interest involved. Such a rule 
would silence virtually every authorita- 
tive voice on most of the legislation com- 
ing before us for consideration. We 
would be denied the invaluable voices 
of experienced men and women whose 
personal lives and interests equipped 
them to make their greatest contribu- 
tions to our debates. If such practices 
prevailed, no Member could ever speak— 
or vote—for improved office facilities, in- 
creased clerk hire, Congressional retire- 
ment, or any other such benefit. 

If this was our rule of conduct, no 
farmer like myself could ever serve on 
an agricultural committee or enter into 
the debate on price support or other 
farm legislation. 

No lawyer could serve on the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary or debate its bills 
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because legislation before that commit- 
ne would bear upon his practice of the 

W. 

No taxpaying Member could serve 
upon the great Committee on Ways and 
Means because his own taxpaying in- 
terests were involved. 

No Member with banking interests or 
experience could serve on the Committee 
on Banking and Currency because of 
such a rule. 

No Member with stock holdings could 
debate the merits of any bill which might 
directly or indirectly affect the value of 
his stocks or their earnings. 

I must say in defense of the integrity 
of every Member of this House, Mr. 
Speaker, that if such a policy prevailed 
we could not have as a member of our 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs any 
service-disabled veteran because his own 
compensation would be involved in the 
legislation he would be called upon to 
judge and debate. 

The truth is, Mr. Speaker, that our 
greatest and best authorities on the leg- 
islation coming before us are the men 
and women who have been personally 
interested or engaged in the activities 
involved in such legislation. I have said 
repeatedly that my interest in H. R. 72 
grew out of my experience as the guard- 
ian of my brother’s estate. I have 
I hope, made it clear that my vigorous 
opposition to the bill as it came before 
us was not lightly taken but was based 
on the certain knowledge that it was 
in fact a defective bill. That knowledge 
was based in a large measure upon my 
experience of guardianship extending 
over a third of a century, and I feel the 
House is entitled to any contribution 
I can make to the consideration of such 
a measure. What I bitterly resent, and 
I know that every Member of this body 
shares that resentment, is the implica- 
tion that my actions might be influenced 
by the remote possibility that I might 
vd I lived long enough some day inherit 

650. 

No Member, whether this be his first 
term in the House or his 19th year, as 
in my case, should be subjected to such 
an unwarranted refiection upon his per- 
sonal or official integrity. 

We have in the past left, and properly 
so, to the honor and judgment of each 
individual Member the decision as to the 
propriety of his own conduct on legisla- 
tion involving his own personal interests. 
Hardly a bill of major importance comes 
before us which does not in some way af- 
fect us personally as citizens of the Re- 
public, and I think each of us is charged 
with the responsibility for determining 
the propriety of his or her participation 
in the proceedings of this body when a 
certain bill is before us. 

Reversing the picture, Mr. Speaker, we 
have the question of a Member refrain- 
ing from debate on an important meas- 
ure he knows to be defective because of 
his own timidity or fear of just such an 
attack as has been made on me in this 
instance. I think we will all agree that 
such failure on the part of any Member 
to speak up when he feels compelled to 
do so would constitute a gross neglect of 
duty. In all my years in the Congress 
I have never personally failed to do my 
duty as I say it, even to the extent of 
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bringing down the wrath of the high and 
mighty upon my own head. When my 
duty is clear, I face up to it without re- 
gard to partisan, personal, or other con- 
siderations. If I had this to do over 
again, there is no question in my mind 
but what I would be morally bound to 
oppose certain features of H. R. 72 even 
as I did when the bill was before us. 
The knowledge that I would be attacked 
for doing so would not in the least deter 
me in my determination to live up to the 
high responsibilities of my office. 

The whole point remaining at issue, 
Mr. Speaker, is not whether the gentle- 
man from Minnesota was influenced in 
his legislative judgment by personal con- 
siderations as I trust that my detailed 
report here today sets that question at 
rest. The important point, Mr. Speaker, 
is whether this body will permit such 
practices as I have recited by one of its 
standing committees whereby confiden- 
tial information obtained solely by rea- 
son of that committee’s unique responsi- 
bilities shall be used to intimidate and 
then to besmirch the reputation of other 
Members. 

Every day of the year I find that my 
experience in farming and my present 
ownership of a farm in my home county 
helps me to better represent the agricul- 
tural interests of my district. I have 
debated vigorously farm legislation, as 
every Member of this House knows, and 
it has never occurred to me that the 
great Committee on Agriculture would 
ever ask the Department of Agriculture 
for a report on the number of bushels 
of corn my partner and I put under loan 
under the price-support program. I 
know that would never enter the minds 
of those distinguished members of that 
committee, but even if it did I know they 
would never use that information to try 
to first silence me in debate and then to 
discredit me after I had stood firm in the 
face of their threats and had my say. 

No, Mr. Speaker, never to my knowl- 
edge in my 19 years here have I known of 
a committee of Congress going to the 
lengths the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs has gone in this instance. It has 
been a painful ordeal for me to come 
into this well and bring to the attention 
of the House what has transpired, but I 
felt morally bound to do so in order to 
protect the future integrity and freedom 
of action of the Members of this great 
legislative body. 

It is my most earnest hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that from my remarks today 
the unusual tactics employed to influence 
the course of important legislation by a 
standing committee of this body have 
been made clear. I hope also that as a 
result there will not now or in the future 
be a repetition of such unorthodox and 
shameful conduct by any Member or 
any committee. If so, my trip to the 
well of the House this day may be one of 
my most notable contributions to legis- 
lative integrity in this Nation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I am 
happy to yield to the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I was profoundly shocked by 
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the statement of my distinguished col- 
league from Minnesota in his personal 
privilege statement. I feel sure that 
most of the members of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs have not the faintest 
idea of what was going on. I feel that 
during the debate on the bill, H. R. 
72, the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] made an 
extremely valuable contribution. He 
knows what it means to have a near and 
dear relative in a mentally incompetent 
state since World War I. He knows the 
agony and distress of mind of the family. 
He knows of the desire of the family to 
care day by day, week by week, month 
by month, and year by year for that in- 
dividual. No one knows better than he 
what it means or what a terrible thing it 
would have been if the bill, H. R. 72, had 
been passed by the House in the form it 
was in when recommended to the com- 
mittee. It was his duty as one fully in- 
formed concerning the legislation to 
give the House the benefit of that 
knowledge. 

Personally, I am very grateful to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDER- 
sen] for the splendid part he took in 
that debate, his very illuminating part 
in that debate and the courage that it 
took. But he comes of a family of cour- 
age. He has courage himself. He truly 
said that every Member of Congress 
might well be under the fire of criticism 
for some vote he or she has cast in the 
past if the gentleman from Minnesota 
can be criticized for what he did in help- 
ing to send back to the committee this 
bill, H. R. 72, for further study. That 
bill would have caused much harm and 
much suffering and the litigation in- 
volved would be endless. I believe the 
people who have not worked day by day 
with these incompetent cases in and out 
of the hospital fail to realize entirely 
what it means and what the problems of 
the guardians are. I am sure that the 
gentleman from Minnesota has spent 
much of his own money to help his in- 
competent brother. He spoke for other 
guardians and the incompetent veterans 
who cannot speak for themselves. 

I am deeply grateful to the gentleman 
from Minnesota for his great contribu- 
tion as a veteran and patriot, for the 
contribution that his family has made 
as patriots and his great contribution as 
a Member of this House. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDRESEN. I thank 
the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
first, I sincerely regret that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota has been embar- 
rassed. 

Second, the record of exactly what 
part the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
and the staff of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs played in this whole situa- 
tion is open to any Member of this body 
who wants to see it. 

Third, I believe I am aware of exactly 
the part the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs and the staff of the Committee on 
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Veterans’ Affairs played in this matter. 
I am aware of the part that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota played in recom- 
mitting this bill. 

As far as I am concerned, it is my 
personal belief in all honesty that the 
embarrassment the gentleman has suf- 
fered was caused by his own doing and 
not by the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs and for that reason I sincerely re- 
gret we will not have the gentleman ap- 
pear before the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until mid- 
night tonight to file certain privileged 
reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 


OPPOSITION TO CIVIL RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, it may 
be helpful to some who are opposed to 
civil-rights legislation, and to what may 
be helpful but unnecessary legislation, 
the enactment of which. will give us an 
increase in the cost of living and, per- 
haps, disastrous inflation, to read an 
editorial from the Dowagiac Daily News 
of July 5, 1957. It indicates that our 
home people do their own thinking, 
reach their own conclusions. 


[From the Dowagiac (Mich.) Daily News of 
July 5, 1957] 
EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


Our Representative CLARE HOFFMAN, who 
has never been known to tip-toe across a 
political battlefield, has some definite views 
on the new civil rights bill to protect civil 
rights, which comes up for debate Monday. 

Purpose of the bill obviously is with a view 
toward securing the Negro vote in the 1958 
and 1960 elections. As Mr. HOFFMAN points 
out, existing laws take care of the situation. 
He also points out—that additional unneces- 
sary. Federal employees and the needless 
spending of additional tax dollars will be 
required through passage of the bill. 

The sooner vote-minded Congressmen get 
it through their thick skulls that the Gov- 
ernment needs less Government employees 
and has to spend less money the closer the 
Government will get to solvency. 

Mr. HorrMan'’s views on the civil rights 
bill, which should entitle him at least to an- 
other purple heart for his already growing 
list, follow: 

“The bill was wholly unnecessary. We 
have a statute (Revised Statutes 2004 et 
seq.) which makes it a criminal offense to 
deny to any person his right to vote at any 
election because of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. We have a crime- 
detecting organization—the FBI—unsur- 
passed. We have a Department of Justice 
with an Attorney General and United States 
district attorneys and district and appel- 
late courts with authority and the means 
of enforcing that statute. 
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“Nevertheless, though not needed, to curry 
favor with minority groups, along came this 
so-called civil rights bill. It created a new 
Commission which was empowered to em- 
ploy an Advisory Commission with authority 
to make investigations, subpena witnesses, 
hold hearings, and make recommendations. 
A new snooping agency. This though the 
regular standing committees of the Con- 
gress have like authority, and upon these 
standing committees is imposed the same 
duties delegated to the Commission. 

“The bill also authorized the appointment 
of a new Assistant Attorney General and 
provided authority to employ an unlimited 
number of assistants to the assistant. The 
Congress was given not even an estimate as 
to the cost which would be incurred by the 
Commission, its employees, the Assistant At- 
torney General and his assistants and em- 
ployees, but the bill did contain a provision 
authorizing the appropriation of ‘so much 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this act.’ 

“The foregoing is an illustration of the 
way the Congress, under the guise of a 
worthy purpose, in my judgment, needlessly 
authorizes the wasteful expenditure of your 
tax dollars. It is an example of how an 
economy drive is halted. 

“To further insult the intelligence of the 
average citizen, the bill, while purporting to 
protect civil rights, took from the citizen his 
established constitutional right to a trial by 
jury when charged with a criminal offense. 

“I did not vote for the bill because (a) 
there is now on the books ample legislation 
to protect the right to vote; (b) we have 
an FBI second to no agency in the wide, 
wide world capable of detecting criminal 
activities; and (c) we have a United States 
Attorney General backed by able, vigorous 
United States District Attorneys, plus United 
States district and appellate courts capable 
of seeing that the present law protecting the 
right to vote is enforced. 1 

“And because, most important of allgthe 
bill deprived a citizen of his basic, funda- 
mental, constitutional right to trial by jury.” 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1957 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to author- 
ize Federal assistance to the States and 
local communities in financing an ex- 
panded program of school construction 
so as to eliminate the national shortage 
of classrooms. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 1), with Mr. 
Watter in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN] had 
46 minutes remaining, and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. McCon- 
NELL] had 42 minutes remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN]. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Des]. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to this legislation for a number of 
reasons. First, I do not believe that our 
Government can financially afford to 
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embark upon this program. I know 
that there are those who seem to be 
under some sort of an illusion that the 
Federal Treasury is an inexhaustible 
reservoir; that all you have to do is to 
tap it for every real or fancied need, and 
yet the basic economic facts of life 
should teach us that there is a very defi- 
nite limitation to Federal spending. 

Mr. Chairman, we have passed through 
a period of reckless spending unequaled 
in the history of our country, and much 
of it can be attributed to the fact that 
many people do not understand the lim- 
itations of Federal taxing. I know that 
there are people in the State of Texas 
and in every State of the Union whose 
ideas about the Federal Government are 
quite different from their attitude toward 
State and local governments. They are 
very careful about local expenditures. 
And if there is extravagance in the ad- 
ministration of local affairs, they hold 
their public officials accountable. Many 
times bond issues are defeated after 
heated debate. But we have come up in 
an era in which the Federal Government 
symbolizes to many people some sort of a 
Santa Claus and, as a result, we have 
been borrowing the purchasing power of 
future generations. That is all that 
long-term debt represents. You are 
simply using today the purchasing power 
of future generations and, of course, you 
have to pay for it through interest 
charges which eventually approximate 
the principal, and through inflation. 
You pay for it not by direct taxes, 
but you pay for it by indirect taxes, 
because all of the taxes levied upon your 
manufacturers and your producers are 
passed on promptly to the consumers. 
If that were the only taxes that you paid, 
it would be bad, enough; but unfortu- 
nately you have to pay a tax which is 
known as inflation. And every govern- 
ment which pursues unsound and dis- 
honest fiscal policies inevitably is con- 
fronted with inflation, because inflation 
is a form of taxation. It is the cruelest 
form, because it confiscates the savings 
of the thrifty people of every generation 
and puts a premium upon speculation. 

There are many danger signals which 
every American should recognize in our 
present situation. As I have pointed out 
before, we have a serious problem with 
inflation today. As a matter of fact, 
month after month, with the exception of 
1 month in 1956, but during every month 
of 1957 the purchasing power of the 
dollar has fallen. In view of that situa- 
tion, how can we afford to embark upon 
a program which will cost $2.5 billion to 
begin with and which will never end? 

I came to this Congress first in 1931. 
We had a national debt then I think of 
about $19 billion. The first proposal 
that came to us was that of providing 
a form of dole which would cost a few 
hundred million dollars. We were as- 
tonished at that. Members talked about 
it to each other. We were not accus- 
tomed to that sort of expenditure. But 
as we began to spend money, it became 
infectious, and now it is like a disease. 
It is very much as Pope says about sin. 
At first it is repugnant but after you 
become accustomed to it, it becomes at- 
tractive. 
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We have accelerated our process of 
spending since that day until now we 
have a national debt of $275 billion of 
direct obligations and around six or 
seven hundred billion dollars of indirect 
obligations, And I see no prospect of 
stopping it unless public sentiment de- 
mands economy and sound fiscal policy. 

I have made a sincere effort to be con- 
sistent about Government expenditures. 
I voted to sustain cuts in appropriations. 
I voted against the foreign-aid bill. I 
voted against the postal pay-raise bill, 
which was not a very pleasant thing to 
do. But I think the most imperative 
need of our country today is to restore it 
to sound fiscal policies. If you do not do 
it, no one will profit and eventually ev- 
eryone will suffer. 

Let us take the condition the Federal 
Government is in. It has reached the 
limit of its taxing ability. I do not know 
where we can get any more taxes. As a 
matter of fact, people are pleading for 
tax reduction. At the next session of 
Congress one of the big political issues 
will be tax reduction. But how is the 
Government going to finance this enor- 
mous expenditure? We cannot do it 
through taxation because we have 
reached the point of diminishing re- 
turns. Do you think we are going to be 
able to borrow it? You know, we are in 
very grave danger that the patriotic, de- 
cent people who have been buying our 
bonds may become discouraged. All you 
need do is take the statement of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and read 
what has been happening to the people 
of America who have invested in any 
form of fixed obligation. They are the 
people who must support this Govern- 
ment if you are to refinance your debt 
and maintain the solvency of your 
country. 

Month by month and year by year the 
purchasing power of their money has 
been impaired until today we are paying 
them back with less than a 50-cent dol- 
lar, and then we tax what interest has 
accumulated on their Government 
bonds, with the result that a man is 
lucky if he gets back 30 or 35 cents of 
the dollar he invested. What will that 
mean when the people stop buying your 
bonds? Then you are driven to the des- 
perate course of going to the Federal 
Reserve Board, as you did for 7 or 8 
years, and printing credit money. That 
is all it was, a form of inflation because 
you floated your bonds through the 
banks, used compulsion to require the 
banks to take your bonds, and then you 
said to them, “In consideration of tak- 
ing the bonds you can go to the Federal 
Reserve System and get credit on the 
basis of the bonds.” You could have 
done it directly and it would perhaps 
have been a little more inflationary but 
the principle would have been the same. 
But when you do that, you see, the inex- 
orable laws of economies will require you 
to pay up just the same, because your 
money depreciates still further. 

Think of it. Here are the States of 
our Union that are in far better shape 
financially than we are. They have 
been better managed, their legislatures 
are more careful about the expenditures 
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of the people’s money than we are be- 
cause we are far removed from local in- 
spection. That is the reason the pres- 
sure groups descend upon us and want 
power concentrated in Washington. 
They have discovered that they can get 
more out of Washington than they can 
out of the local government or out of 
the State government. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the States are 
in far better shape to build their schools 
than we are. They want to do it. In 
the 9 months ending March 31 they 
spent $1,500 million for that purpose. I 
think the Federal Government is in such 
a serious financial plight, that it would 
be reckless in the extreme for us to 
undertake this program. As a matter of 
fact, if I had my way I would reduce 
the expenditures of this Government 
not less than 10 percent and I would put 
this house of ours in order. If we do 
not do it, you are going to have another 
depression such as we went through in 
the thirties. I remember the period be- 
fore 1929, the reckless speculation, the 
effort of everyone to obtain security 
through speculation, people who went to 
the stock market and thought that they 
had finally reached Utopia, and then 
suddenly they discovered that the eco- 
nomic laws which underlie the whole 
system cannot be suspended or set aside. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
SCHENCK]. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, it is 
always a great honor and high privilege 
to serve in the Congress of the United 
States and it has been especially so un- 
der the administration of our great 
President, Dwight D. Eisenhower. I 
have vigorously supported the programs 
of President Eisenhower when I have 
felt he has been right and this has been 
true a very high percentage of the time. 
On the other hand, I have not hesitated 
to vote against some measures when I 
felt he had been ill advised. I am very 
sure I shall not b> criticized for this, 
because I am sure that neither President 
Eisenhower nor my constituents, in the 
very important Third District of Ohio, 
neither want nor expect me to be merely 
a rubber stamp. 

Mr. Chairman, I know this great 
Committee on Education and Labor has 
spent a great deal of time on this legis- 
lation during the past several months. 
I want to most sincerely commend my 
personal friend and valued colleague, 
the Honorable Sam MCCONNELL, senior 
Republican Member of this great com- 
mittee, not only for his many years of 
service on this committee, but also for 
his outstanding service to our Nation 
during his nearly 14 years of member- 
ship in this House of Representatives. 
He has always fought for what he has 
believed is right—he has always been 
most courteous to all Members of this 
House and we shall all miss him when he 
leaves us to take up his chosen duties 
elsewhere. I am sure I speak for all of 
us in wishing him every success, happi- 
ness, and good health during the many 
pears he will serve his new responsibili- 

es. 

Mr. Chairman, a few weeks ago when 
it was my privilege along with some of 
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my distinguished colleagues to have 
breakfast with President Eisenhower, we 
discussed this legislation with him. The 
President is deeply interested, as we all 
are, in the proper training and educa- 
tion of all youngsters, because our 
youngsters are our most precious and 
important national as well as personal 
assets. The President feels, as I am 
sure each of us feels, that each and 
every youngster in our great Nation 
must have adequate educational oppor- 
tunities. We are all in agreement on 
that position and our only differences 
here in this House of Representatives 
stem from our points of view as to how 
these proper and adequate educational 
opportunities can be achieved. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been my privi- 
lege to have had close personal contact 
with many of the problems which have 
long faced our public schools. It was 
my privilege to be a high school teacher 
for more than 9 years. Later it was my 
privilege to serve as a member of the 
Dayton Board of Education for nearly 
10 years, during almost 7 of which I 
served as its president. I also served 
2 years as president of one of the largest 
PTA organizations in Ohio before be- 
coming a member of the Dayton, Ohio, 
Board of Education. Therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, in all modesty and humble- 
ness, I feel I have a great background of 
personal experience to help me in the 
consideration of this proposed legisla- 
tion and to do so in the best public inter- 
est. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, after the 
most thorough and earnest considera- 
tion of this legislation and all the debate 
we have heard, I have come to the firm 
conviction that I must oppose the pas- 
sage of this legislation. Permit me, Mr. 
Chairman, to point out just a few of my 
reasons for reaching this conclusion: 

First, Mr. Chairman, our Federal Gov- 
ernment has no magic source of money 
for its vast operations. Hence the 
money for each and every appropriation 
we authorize and make here in the Con- 
gress must first come from the taxpayers 
themselves. Thus each and every 
grant-in- aid program or public-works 
program is and must be paid for by the 
taxpayers themselves. Every taxpayer 
is already overburdened and instead of 
adding further to that burden we should 
be cutting expenditures rather than 
increasing them. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, it is estimated 
by reliable and well informed experts 
that the Federal taxes alone, Federal 
personal income taxes, Federal corpora- 
tion taxes—which after all are paid by 
the individual customers—and Federal 
excise taxes—also paid by the custom- 
ers—collected in the Third Congressional 
District of Ohio, just 2 counties, amounts 
to more than $330 million annually. 

Third, Mr. Chairman, I, along with 
all of my colleagues here in the Congress, 
and every other thinking person, am 
firmly and fully convinced that every 
youngster must have a proper, equal, 
and adequate opportunity to obtain an 
education. This becomes more true and 
necessary every day, because living and 
earning a living becomes more compli- 
cated every day. We cannot declare a 
moratorium on the living and growth of 
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our children and, therefore, they must 
be given these opportunities daily not 
only for their own sake, but in the na- 
tional interest as well. I have dedicated 
many years of my life to these important 
policies and I have the further respon- 
sibility of being deeply interested in 
three wonderful grandsons, the oldest of 
whom starts to school this fall. 

Fourth, Mr. Chairman, adequate and 
proper school facilities are important 
and they are also expensive. I am told 
that the average schoolroom in our area 
with the necessary equipment now costs 
about $30,000. Instead of getting less 
expensive they are becoming more ex- 
pensive and boards of education all over 
the Nation are studying how these rooms 
can be used more efficiently so that more 
people, adults included, can use them 
to advantage so that the cost may be 
better justified. Most classrooms are 
now being used from 30 to 40 hours per 
week and from 36 to 40 weeks out of the 
year. As important as these classroom 
facilities are, Mr. Chairman, there is 
another even more important factor— 
only well trained, dedicated, sincere, and 
properly paid teachers can bring real 
meaning and value to these classrooms. 
Our Nation is deeply indebted and 
thankful for the millions of dedicated 
teachers we now have, but our real need 
is for many more of them to meet the 
need of fast-growing enrollments. The 
students of a good teacher are indeed 
fortunate, because they can grow in 
knowledge and ability each day regard- 
less of the quality of the facility. Stu- 
dents, on the other hand, in the most 
modern and fancy classrooms will not 
develop much knowledge and ability 
under an inadequately trained teacher 
and, therefore, while we are deeply con- 
cerned about proper facilities we must 
also do all we can to obtain better quali- 
paar who should be adequately 
paid. 

Fifth. Mr. Chairman, no one could 
be more fully aware than I am that our 
Nation must have equal educational op- 
portunities everywhere and we should all 
work toward that end. Ohio is a great 
State and a wonderful place in which 
to live, but even in my own home 
county, Montgomery County, Ohio, we 
do not have equal educational oppor- 
tunities. There are 19 school districts 
in Montgomery County. Ohio schools 
are financed by funds from three main 
sources: First, real-estate taxes; second, 
taxes on intangibles; and, third, appro- 
priations by the Ohio Legislature. Some 
schools also, of course, receive added 
help from Public Law 815 and Public 
Law 874 in certain areas which have im- 
paction from a Federal installation. The 
value of the real estate in a given school 
district depends, of course, on the type 
of real property in the school dis- 
trict. By taking the total real-estate 
tax duplicate in each school district 
and dividing it by the number of 
pupils in that district, the amount of 
taxable real estate per pupil is easily 
determined. Among these 19 school dis- 
tricts, Mr. Chairman, I find they vary 
greatly from a low of $4,411 per pupil 
to a high of $20,884 per pupil. Now, by 
multiplying these various amounts of 
taxable real estate per pupil by the 
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school tax rate in each given instance, I 
find that in one school district, the board 
of education will receive $92.40 per pupil 
and from that amount upward to the 
highest where that board of education 
will receive $470.25 per pupil from those 
real estate taxes. This represents an ex- 
tremely wide range of income and very 
naturally the board of education with 
the highest per pupil income can afford 
the highest teacher salary schedule and, 
hence, has little difficulty in hiring well- 
trained teachers and better facilities. 
The boards of education from the lowest 
per pupil income up to the highest, of 
course, have many difficult problems. 
The State of Ohio, recognizing these 
problems, appropriates money so that 
under a recent law a board of education 
will receive approximately $1,425 an- 
nually for each teacher classroom unit 
that has 30 or more elementary school 
pupils or 28 or more high school pupils. 
There are also other provisions where 
additional State funds may be received 
under certain specified conditions. 
While these additional State funds are of 
great help and are very necessary, there 
are still not equal educational opportuni- 
ties even within the counties of Ohio and 
much remains to be done to work toward 
that objective. - 

Sixth. Why, then, Mr. Chairman, 
should the taxpayers of Ohio be required 
to pay additional new taxes in excess of 
$25 million annually, plus all the added 
“freight charges” referred to by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, as being the cost of 
collecting, administering, and distribut- 
ing Federal funds and receiving in return 
some $15 million or so for Ohio schools? 

Seventh, During the debate yesterday, 
Mr. Chairman, someone read from a re- 
port that Ohio is now some 4,000 class- 
rooms short of its needs. I do not agree 
that such a shortage exists, because the 
citizens of the many school districts in 
Ohio have always shown their under- 
standing and support of school needs. 
Why only last year, in the period between 
July 1, 1956, and July 1, 1957, citizens of 
my third district, according to the official 
records in the office of the secretary of 
state, voted additional school bonds in 
the amount of $16,520,000. This is con- 
siderably more than the annual amount 
proposed under this bill to be allotted to 
the entire State of Ohio. Assuming, Mr. 
Chairman, for the moment and for illus- 
tration, although I do not agree with the 
figures, that Ohio needs 4,000 class- 
rooms—these facilities at the going rate 
of average cost would cost something like 
$120 million. Sponsors of this legisla- 
tion say the need for these facilities is 
urgent and that this proposed legislation 
should be a one shot affair, not to be 
renewed. The figures I have indicated 
as an illustration, conclusively show there 
is no intention of making this a short- 
lived emergency measure, but on the 
contrary admit this is just another plan 
to make our Federal Government even 
more powerful in matters of State and 
local responsibility and thus continue 
such unjustifiable Federal bureaucracy 
for years and years to come, until the 
Federal Government will collapse from 
its own weight or we have a centralized 
dictatorship. History has shown that 
dictatorships have grown and developed 
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by the controls exercised over the minds 
of growing children through the schools. 

Eighth. If, Mr. Chairman, it is deemed 
necessary and proper for Ohio to con- 
tribute some $11 million annually toward 
the support of needy school districts in 
other areas, then why shouldn’t that 
amount be levied against Ohio taxpay- 
ers so that they would not be bothered 
with the added expense of paying in and 
receiving back the $15 million or so to 
which I referred before? Collection and 
disbursement costs—freight charges— 
would be saved on this $15 million. 

Ninth. It would be much cheaper and 
more efficient, Mr. Chairman, for Ohio 
to do it on that basis and then levy, 
collect, and disburse its own funds in 
each Ohio school district plus, of course, 
its own Ohio school program as decided 
upon by the people of Ohio. 

Tenth. It would also be inexcusable 
and irresponsible, Mr. Chairman, for us 
here in the Congress to levy taxes on the 
taxpayers of this Nation and then dole 
them out in grants-in-aid programs 
without proper safeguards, rules, and 
regulations. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
Federal controls administered by an ex- 
panded and costly Federal bureaucracy 
is inescapable. From my own personal 
experience as a member of a board of 
education, Mr. Chairman, I do not want 
Uncle Sam sitting on our local school 
boards. 

Eleventh. It is also my understanding, 
Mr. Chairman, that at no time in the 
hearings on this legislation did any of- 
ficial of any State or any school official 
testify that they either wanted or needed 
this legislation. On the contrary, Mr. 
Chairman, it is my understanding that 
the officials of State after State have 
stated that not only is their State able 
and willing to take care of their school 
facilities and needs, but also that they 
want no Federal assistance because they 
want no Federal control or interference. 

For all of these reasons and others 
which I do not have the opportunity to 
discuss in the time allotted to me, I shall 
vote against this bill and I urge its 
defeat. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McVey]. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, it has 
not been my practice in the past to fre- 
quent the well of this House. We have 
numerous committees which spend a 
great deal of time in holding hearings on 
bills that appear before the Congress. 
It is not my practice to question unduly 
the legislative decisions which come from 
these committees. In the discussion of 
H. R. 1, however, we are dealing with the 
field of education, in which I have spent 
most of my career. I believe I have 
given more years to the study and imple- 
mentation of educational problems than 
any other Member of this body. I have 
administered all levels of education— 
from the kindergarten to the graduate 
school of the university. 

I know what it means to have a short- 
age of classrooms, and the difficulties we 
encounter with the high pupil-teacher 
ratio. There are those, however, who 
approach this problem as though it is a 
new one. Shortage of class rooms is 
not new to anyone who has spent consid- 
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erable time in administering educational 
programs. I cannot recall when there 
has not been a shortage of classrooms. 
It is true that this problem is more acute 
at present than formerly, but I think it 
is well to remember that even if H. R. 1 is 
passed by both Houses of Congress and 
signed by the President, there will still 
be a shortage of classrooms when 5 years 
have expired. 

It is well to remember, too, that it is 
not possible to have Federal aid to edu- 
cation without some measure of Federal 
control. We have had many legislative 
measures which have been passed for the 
purpose of aiding the schools, going back 
for almost a century. It was my privi- ` 
lege to administer an educational pro- 
gram when it participated in some of 
these benefits. Take, for example, the 
Smith-Hughes Act, which was passed by 
the Congress in 1918. That act provided 
assistance to schools which undertook to 
promote the Smith-Hughes program of 
vocational education. This bill provided 
that the Federal Government would pay 
one-half of the salaries of vocational 
teachers in the school. This, too, was a 
bill that was supposed not to carry with 
it Federal control. The curriculums of 
all schools participating in the provisions 
of the Smith-Hughes Act, however, were 
closely regulated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. We were told what subjects pu- 
pils had to take and, in many cases, the 
actual size of the classes to be main- 
tained. This is only one of many at- 
tempts which the Federal Government 
has made to assist the schools. 

The total amount appropriated for 
Federal school aid during the 8-year pe- 
riod from July 1, 1949, to July 1, 1957, 
was $1,997,606,731. It was expended as 
follows: 

School-lunch programs $569, 542, 600 
Grants to colleges for agricul- 

tural and mechanical arts. 140, 306, 000 
Grants to States for vocation- 

al education 224, 699, 961 
School construction grants to 

local school districts in fed- 

erally impacted areas where 

Federal activities have over- 

loaded the regular school 


accommodations 593, 406, 019 
Grants to local school dis- 
tricts for maintenance and 
operation of schools in fed- 

erally impacted areas 469, 652, 151 

Tot... 1, 997, 606, 731 


The nature of H. R. 1 is not new to 
those of us who have spent many years 
in the field of education. We have 
known many Federal grants for educa- 
tional purposes. We have had one bill 
after another, but this one is different 
from any we have received in the past. 
It provides for a type of Federal aid to 
education which many of us feel is more 
dangerous than anything we have had 
in the past. There is the feeling, too, 
that many States in the Union prefer to 
finance their own school systems without 
any interference from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is the belief of many that 
the Federal Government is already tak- 
ing too much money from the States and 
not leaving enough in the way of funds 
to support schools and local govern- 
ments. The total indebtedness now of 
all the States is slightly more than $13 
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billion, while the indebtedness of the 
Government is more than $271 billion. 
Formerly, the Federal Government took 
about 25 cents of each tax dollar, and 
now there is paid into the Federal Treas- 
ury approximately 75 cents of each tax 
dollar. Our trouble rests in the fact that 
there is an insufficient amount of the 
tax dollar remaining at home to support 
schools and other responsibilities of local 
governments. 

It is my feeling that the 1-percent 
withholding of the Federal income taxes 
paid by any State to the Federal Treas- 
ury would constitute a program that is 
much superior to that outlined in H. R. 1. 
This money would be left in each State 
to be spent as the school agency of that 
State thinks best. This program would 
not involve any type of Federal control, 
The States would be allowed to spend 
their own money. I believe this system 
is far to be preferred by the majority of 
the States. The drain upon the Federal 
Treasury would compare very favorably 
‘with the drain that would be caused by 
the implementation of H. R. 1. Many 
States, of course, would receive more in 
‘funds, and others would receive less. 
However, it is my feeling that every State 
in the Union is capable of supporting its 
own schools if given that opportunity. 
The State of Illinois, for example, under 
the 1-percent withholding plan, would 
receive $52,029,000 for 1 year. Under 
H. R. 1, it would receive $36,682,000 dur- 
ing 3 years. Illinois, of course, is one of 
the favored States under a program of 
this character. However, the support 
of this provision does not rest alone with 
the State of Illinois. For example, the 
Sumter Chamber of Commerce, located 
in Sumter, S. C., states that that organi- 
zation is definitely opposed to Federal 
aid to education as provided in H. R. 1. 
South Carolina is one of the States that 
would profit considerably by the pro- 
visions of H. R. 1. However, notwith- 
standing this fact, we find throughout 
the United States many organizations 
that are opposed to Federal aid to edu- 
cation. The plan providing for 1-percent 
withholding of the Federal income taxes 
meets the objection of many of those 
who are opposed to Federal aid to edu- 
cation. It does furnish, however, an 
excellent plan to aid the educational 
program of this country. In my opinion, 
it is superior to the provisions of H. R. 1. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Brown- 
son]. 

Mr: BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am taking this opportunity of speaking, 
today, in an honest attempt to clear up 
a few points which seemed vague to me 
as I listened to the debate yesterday. 
I shall waste no time assuring the House 
of my sincere interest in education or 
my devotion to the welfare of children. 
I am sure that every Member who has 
spoken on either side of this debate has 
equally sincere motives and the very best 
of intentions. 

After listening to the discussion yes- 
terday and noting the rapid progress 
being made in school construction by 
the separate States, Iam somewhat con- 
cerned as to whether the advocates of 
Federal aid are fast enough to keep up 
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with their own good intentions. Do I 
detect a certain desperation in the ad- 
vocates of this legislation which sug- 
gests this is their last opportunity to 
enact this bill before the problem is 
solved without invoking Federal aid? 

The issue before the Committee today 
is not whether we want our children to 
be well educated. It is even not the 
issue today as to whether air-condi- 
tioned modern schools with fluorescent 
lighting and splendid auditoriums, shops, 
gymnasium facilities, activity rooms, 
and cafeterias actually produce better 
educated youngsters. The issue today is 
simple. The issue is: Who can best pro- 
vide the funds and supervise the pro- 
gram of school construction required to 
meet our growing population’s needs. 
The issue is not whether schools are run 
down and inadequate. The issue is: 
what echelon of government is best 
qualified and the safest level to provide 
the funds and supervise the program to 
replace these structures? 

Yesterday we saw picture after picture 
of school buildings in disgraceful condi- 
tion. It almost made the point that no 
school building is completely worthless— 
it can always serve as a horrible exam- 
ple for a Federal-aid enthusiast. All of 
us recognize that it may cost more to 
replace an inadequate school building 
than some small communities can af- 
ford. For these communities whose fa- 
cilities are outgrown, I have sympathy, 
understanding, and a plan which is 
working in Indiana and will work else- 
where. This I will discuss in a few 
minutes. 

Yesterday we saw photographs of un- 
painted, ill-kept shacks called schools. 
I submit that the terrible conditions we 
were shown indicated more than obso- 
lescence and inadequacy. In many cases 
these photographs show sheer neglect, 
carelessness, indifference, uncleanliness, 
and waste. Did these communities lack 
completely for a dollar’s worth of nails 
and a half dozen able-bodied men to keep 
the schools they were using in rough 
repair? Are these school districts so 
lazy and unimaginative they could not 
find $20 worth of paint and 6 parents 
willing to brighten up and preserve a 
building obviously neglected for 20 
years? If the Federal Government were 
to build these communities brand new 
schools tomorrow, and if these same 
communities neglected the buildings like 
so many of them neglect the buildings 
in the photographs we saw yesterday, the 
new buildings would look equally run- 
down in short order. 

Federal aid to school construction will 
not pay a janitor or a maintenance man 
or organize a community to fight for 
better school conditions with the mate- 
rials it has at hand. You simply cannot 
spoon-feed people and still kindle the 
do-it-yourself spirit so obviously lacking 
in a community where schools are al- 
lowed to rot, deteriorate, and fall down 
for the lack of a few dollars worth of 
lumber, paint, and nails, and the ener- 
gies of interested parents. 

During the debate yesterday, much 
was made of the point that under the 
Mutual Security Act, American taxpay- 
ers’ money would be spent overseas to 
build schools and finance programs 
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denied. to American boys and girls by 
opponents of this bill. This is a sweep- 
ing generalization which is heard in one 
form or another, more and more often 
here in the House. Reduced to its sim- 
plest terms it means that for every dollar 
the speaker believes has been wasted in 
foreign aid we should spend another dol- 
lar for a project here at home, a project 
in which he has an interest but which he 
chooses to justify on the basis that char- 
ity begins at home. In other words, two 
wrongs can make a right. This, of 
course, is not the issue under discussion 
here today. The issue before us today 
is not foreign aid or its wastefulness; 
the issue actually is: Who can best build, 
program, and pay for the schoolrooms 
we need—the Federal Government or the 
township, county, and State governments 
who have been making such headway in 
the building of schools as evidenced by 
the figures in the minority report? 

The last words of a great and human 
man were quoted yesterday. In his ad- 
dress to the students af the University of 
Virginia, the late Vice President Alben 
Barkley said: 

No free nation such as ours can long en- 
dure when its duly elected representatives 
in the Congress, in the name of economy, 
neglect the vifal bastion on which the Re- 
public stands—the education of its citizens, 


With this statement I agree. For over 
180 years the Congress has protected the 
vital bastion on which the Republic 
stands by repeatedly and wisely rejecting 
legislation such as we have before us 
today. For 180 years the Nation has 
endured—free. Those of us who op- 
pose this legislation today do it in 
the interest of defending the principle 
to which Vice President Barkley spoke— 
the education of its citizens. It is all 
too easy to confuse education with 
facilities. Asked the question as to 
whether he would favor the Federal Gov- 
ernment doing for the States what they 
have demonstrated they are capable of 
doing for themselves, I have no doubt as 
to his answer. 

Yesterday the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. Mappen], mentioned the criti- 
cal problems in his own Congressional 
District which is made up of Lake 
County, Ind. If he has secured carefully 
documented facts as to the specific class- 
room needs and shortage in Lake County, 
he has information which the State su- 
perintendent of public instruction and 
the Lake County school officials have 
never been able to secure when ques- 
tioned by educational researchers. 

Educational experts who have studied 
Lake County indicate that its school 
problem comes primarily from too many 
school units and underassessment. 
Surely these problems can be solved 
within counties and within States with- 
out Federal aid or Federal planning to 
force a solution on the citizens and their 
duly elected local governments. 

Lake County’s school problem cer- 
tainly does not stem from lack of wealth. 
To the extent that there is a school 
building problem in Lake County, it is 
caused by these two things: First, gross 
underassessment of taxable property 
and, second, refusal to consolidate the 22 
separate school districts in the County. 
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In 1955-56 Lake County had an en- 
rollment of 92,621 pupils and $653,- 
092,975 in assessed valuation. This is 
the equivalent of about $210,000 of tax- 
able assessed valuations per classroom 
unit, but this information is misleading 
unless we consider the actual cash value 
of the taxable property in Lake County. 

According to the Indiana State Board 
of Tax Commissioners, property in Lake 
County was assessed at only 22.27 per- 
cent of its actual value in 1955. Using 
actual cash values, Lake County had 
about $2,900 million or about $960,000 of 
taxable property per classroom unit in 
1955-56. Marion County, the district 
which I represent which includes In- 
dianapolis, and is the largest county in 
the State, has about $940,000 of actual 
wealth per classroom unit. 

While property tax rates in Lake 
County appear high it is largely due to 
the fact that real estate is assessed at 
only 22.27 percent of its actual value. 
This means that the effective tax levy in 
1955-56 for Whiting, Ind., was only 
35 cents per $100 of actual cash value. 
In Hobart Township the effective tax 
levy was about $1.09 per $100 of actual 
cash value. These are the effective tax 
burdens for the wealthiest and the poor- 
est school districts in the county. The 
wealthiest one spent about one-third of 
1 percent of its property wealth for 
schools and the poorest one spent about 
1 percent of its taxable wealth. Neither 
figure is very high. 

By consolidating its school units, Lake 
County could virtually eliminate its own 
school problem. In most Southern 
States, we have only one school unit per 
county. This means that all the taxable 
wealth of the county is behind all the 
pupils in the county. Lake County, Ind., 
has 22 separate and distinct school units, 
Some of these are poor and some of these 
are wealthy. Money from the Federal 
Government will not solve their problem 
because their problem is not primarily 
financial in nature. 

Such a multiplicity of school units is 
bound to create complications. Most of 
the school units in Lake County are 
growing, but between 1946 and 1956 the 
enrollment of Whiting, Ind., decreased 
by 15 percent. The enrollment of Han- 
over Township increased 160 percent 
but Hanover in 1955-56 was levying a 
tax rate of only 10 cents per $100 of 
assessed valuation and the assessed 
valuation was only 22.27 percent of its 
actual value. Two school townships in 
Lake County levied no tax for school 
building purposes in 1955-56. 

Several of the Lake County school dis- 
tricts are so small that they should con- 
solidate without regard to wealth 
inequities, In 1955-56, Eagle Creek 
Township had only 22 pupils per grade, 
Winfield had only 21 pupils per grade, 
West Creek had only 76, Schererville 
had only 35, and Munster had 90. 

Lake County, Ind., has a problem but 
we in Congress cannot solve it unless we 
force the people of Lake County to con- 
solidate their schools and assess their 
taxable property at realistic values. 
When a school consolidation bill was 
before the 1957 Indiana Legislature, a 
Lake County representative—Mr. James 
S. Hunter, of East Chicago—was asked 
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if he favored this consolidation bill, he 
replied that if Lake County consolidated 
its schools it would be more difficult for 
Lake County to get Federal school aid. 

In addition to the money which Lake 
County school units realize from local 
property tax levies, they also receive sub- 
stantial amounts of State aid. In 1955- 
56 the school districts in Lake County 
received approximately $6,900,000 in 
State aid. In 1957-58 it is estimated that 
Lake County school units will receive at 
least $8 million in State aid. 

I should like to call to your attention 
the fact that the $8 million which Lake 
County schools will get from the State 
in the coming school year is just about 
the same amount that H. R. 1 proposes 
to give to the entire State of Indiana. 

Such an increase was made possible 
because the 1957 Indiana Legislature in- 
creased State aid appropriations by $40 
million. In addition to the regular State 
grants received by Lake County school 
units, approximately one-half of those 
school units have borrowed money from 
the State at an interest rate of only 1 
percent. State funds have been loaned 
to Hobart City, Hobart Township, St. 
John Township, Calument Township, 
Cedar Creek Township, East Gary, Ham- 
mond, Munster, Ross Township, and 
Center Township. Griffith district is ex- 
pected to secure one of these low-inter- 
est-rate loans in the very near future. 

Appropriated by the 1957 Indiana Leg- 
islature was $199 million to help finance 
local schools in school year 1957-58 and 
1958-59. Included in this amount was 
$7 million for school construction. In- 
diana also has a $13,800,000 loan fund. 
This was increased from only $5 million 
by the 1957 legislature. The school dis- 
tricts in Lake County are making good 
use of this loan fund. Indiana has still 
another $30 million fund, the common 
school fund. Money from this fund is 
loaned to school units which cannot sell 
school building corporation bonds. 

Incidentally, even though the maxi- 
mum interest rate of school building cor- 
porations at the present time is only 4 
percent, only 27 out of 120 issues from 
1949 through 1956 sold at a 4-percent 
coupon. Fifty-five issues sold at a 342- 
percent coupon or less. 

The Washington Sunday Star for May 
26, 1957, carried an interesting article 


detailing the Indiana plan. Allow me to 
read a few brief excerpts from this article 
by Phil Yeager: 


A PACKAGE DEAL 

Under the new Indiana plan, a district 
wanting a new school advertises its inten- 
tion to build with a description of what it 
wants. Bidders submit design and a con- 
struction bid combined, which cuts fees as 
well as costly construction corners. A single 
contract is let with a company which 
finances and builds the school, eyen provid- 
ing the site if necessary. Component parts 
of the school are made, and sometimes par- 
tially assembled, at the builder’s plant and 
shipped to the site where the school is 
erected. 

Construction time under the new system is 
likely to be half, or even a third, that of 
conventional schedules. When the building 
is finished it is leased by the builder to the 
school board for a period of years, at the 
end of which time title passes to the appro- 
priate school authority. 
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The Indiana General Assembly passed 
an offsite construction act which permits 
the acquisition, assembly, and construc- 
tion of schools away from the eventual 
site to take advantage of the economies 
allowed by prefabrication and provide 
flexibility by allowing the use of compo- 
nent parts assembled according to local 
needs, locations, desires,and plans. The 
law also provides for conventional con- 
struction. 

In order to ease financing problems, 
the Indiana General Assembly passed a 
profit and lease act which authorizes 
private financing of new schools by per- 
mitting school boards to lease sites and 
buildings through private corporations 
for profit. School boards contract with 
private groups to provide the site and 
the school and, in the process, arrange 
for their long-term lease. A fair and 
reasonable rental is allowed such private 
groups to be paid out of local taxes. 
When the leases expire, and they run up 
to 50 years, the school becomes the prop- 
erty of the community. School boards 
have the option of purchasing the facili- 
ties outright at any time. If such out- 
right purchase is made during the first 
10 years of the lease a nominal penalty 
is attached. 

Indiana is not alone in pioneering this 
program. To quote from Phil Yeager’s 
article in the Washington Sunday Star: 

Four other States—Maine, Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, and Wisconsin—are also authorized 
to make use of the lease-purchase principle. 
But none of them has advanced to the stage 
set by Indiana and, apparently, no other 
2 has ventured into this kind of financ- 

g- 

It is reported that a delegation of in- 
terested businessmen will be meeting with 
Members of Congress in the weeks ahead to 
draft legislation that would authorize Fed- 
eral insurance for such purposes. 

Among those who feel that a Federal in- 
surance plan is needed, there seems to be a 
companion belief that if it can be obtained 
Indiana's plan might well go over on a na- 
tional scale. 


Two of my three children attend 
schools built last year under the Indiana 
plan. Our suburban Washington Town- 
ship adjacent to Indianapolis with an 
estimated population of 45,000 and a 
school enrollment of 6,650, has an as- 
sessed valuation of property amounting 
to $53 million. This amounts to an 
assessed valuation per student of $7,940 
per student. 

My neighbors and I are now paying a 
tax rate varying from $6.97 to $8.26 per 
hundred. Of these varying tax rates in 
the township $5.76 per hundred is used 
for schools in all districts. Perhaps this 
explains why our people, willing to tax 
themselves heavily for the education of 
their own children are unwilling to pick 
up a Federal tax tab for the education 
of children in other States where there 
has been a noticeable unwillingness on 
the part of the citizens to tax them- 
selves for the education of their own 
children. When they realize that In- 
diana will pay out $1.46 in Federal taxes 
for every $1 she receives back in the form 
of Federal aid to school construction; 
paying out $81.6 million to receive $56 
million does not make good sense to 
most Hoosiers, 
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This small township of ours operates 
9 schools with 244 teachers, a teacher- 
pupil ratio of 27.2. The operating cost 
per pupil is $265. North Central High 
School with 1,082 students, 72 classrooms, 
and 56 teachers was built in 1956. East- 
wood and Westlane Junior High Schools 
with approximately 500 pupils each and 
with 49 classrooms and 23 teachers were 
built in 1956. Additions were con- 
structed to existing grade schools last 
year. A rapidly growing community can 
solve its schoo] problems if it is willing 
to tax its citizens and avail itself of en- 
lightened techniques made available by 
education-conscious State administra- 
tions and State legislatures. 

The basic issue under discussion to- 
day is essentially a simple one. It is: 
What echelon of government can best 
provide the funds and supervise the 
problem? Surely safety and protection 
needs of our expanding population. Ata 
time when the Federal Government is 
$275 billion in debt, who can question 
that the communities and States are in 
a. better financial position to solve the 
problem? Surely safety and protection 
of liberty also lie in that direction. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Porr]. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, except for 
a few quantitative and qualitative modi- 
fications, the Federal school construc- 
tion bill this year is the same as last 
year’s bill which I opposed. Unfortu- 
nately, there are a few Members of this 
body and a great many lobbyists who 
would make it appear that those of us 
who oppose this legislation are opposed 
to the cause of education. Of course, 
that is a ridiculous and irresponsible 
charge. For my own part, Iam prepared 
to believe that every Member of Congress 
is dedicated to the educational welfare of 
America’s children, regardless of what 
position he takes on the pending meas- 
ure. This is a question of principle and 
a question of approach and not a ques- 
tion of objective. 

I oppose the Federal grant program 
authorized by this bill for many reasons: 

First, there is no crisis in the school 
construction program which the States 
individually cannot meet without Fed- 
eral money gifts. In the last 10 years 

increasing enrollments and obsolescent 
school facilities allegedly created the 
need for 290,000 new classrooms. The 
figures show that the States and locali- 
ties actually built 470,000. In fact, in 
every year since World War II the States 
and localities have built more classrooms 
than estimated as the prevailing need by 
the United States Office of Education. 
In 1947, 9,600 classrooms were needed; 
16,000 were built. In 1950-51, 20,000 were 
needed; 44,000 were built. In 1955-56, 
38,500 were needed; 67,000 were built. 

Today, the estimate is that 80,000 
classrooms will be needed to provide for 
increased enrollment and 79,000 to re- 
place unsatisfactory facilities. Accord- 
ing to figures recently compiled by the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America for the 8-month period, Octo- 
ber 1, 1956, to May 31, 1957, the States 
and localities have floated and sold 1,928 
school bond issues for a total of $1,523,- 
654,000. Records prove that 30 percent 
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of school construction is financed on 
pay-as-you-go plans. Accordingly, if 
the foregoing figure is increased by 30 
percent, the total provided during the 
8-month period for school building is 
about $2.2 billion. If the average class- 
room cost is $30,000, this means that 
72,500 classrooms were provided for in 
that 8-month period. According to 
testimony before the committee, 69,200 
classrooms had been financed prior to 
October 1, 1956, for construction during 
the 1956-57 school year. Adding these 
figures together, 141,700 classrooms have 
been financed and about 134,800 should 
be constructed during the current year. 
If future bond sales during the remain- 
der of 1957 are equivalent to those al- 
ready consummated, it is obvious that 
the States and localities have already 
solved the crisis themselves. 

Figures were recently compiled pro- 
jecting classroom needs over the next 4 
years. Complete estimates were avail- 
able for only 28 States. Of that number, 
only 4 States, based on the last 2 years’ 
history of financing and construction, 
were expected to have a classroom deficit 
by September 1961. Like 24 other States 
in the survey, Virginia is expected to 
have a classroom surplus, even if the 
State reduces its present rate of con- 
struction. According to the survey, 
Virginia needed 4,974 classrooms in Sep- 
tember 1956 to eliminate overcrowding 
and to replace unsatisfactory facilities. 
Increased enrollments from September 
1956 to September 1961 of 89,300 pupils 
will create a need for 2,976 additional 
classrooms by the latter date. This 
makes the total need 7,950. At the capi- 
tal outlay rate of $56.5 million a year in 
the latest 2 years, 7,533 classrooms would 
be constructed in the 4 years, September 
1957 to September 1961. Another 993 
classrooms are being completed in the 
year ending September 1957. That 
would make the total of classrooms 
added 8,526 which is 576 more than the 
7,950 which will be needed by Septem- 
ber 1961. Obviously, Virginia can meet 
its needs by 1961 with a smaller con- 
struction program than that of the past 
2 years. 

Those who proclaim a crisis have also 
argued that the per capita income of 
the poorer States is insufficient to finance 
the school construction needs of the 
school-age population increase. The 
figures do not support that argument. 
Between 1950 and 1955 personal income 
in the 12 poorest States increased by 
33.8 percent. In the same period, 
school-age population increased by only 
11.2 percent. The 12 lowest income 
States have had the smallest increase of 
school-age population, both absolutely 
and relatively, and they have had next 
to the highest rate of increase in per- 
sonal incomes. 

These figures demonstrate that the in- 
dividual States already more than meet 
their requirements and ultimately can 
remove the classroom deficit without 
Federal assistance. The report of the 
Education Study Committee of the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations 
established by the Congress—which is 
composed of 15 men and women, 11 of 
whom were professional educators—con- 
tained the following significant state- 
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ment: “The cost of the expansion and 
enrollment in the next 10 years can be 
taken care of by State and local govern- 
ments if they continue to increase their 
school contributions at the rate at which 
they have been boosting them in recent 
years.” 

The White House Conference on Edu- 
cation, populated largely by educators, 
took a similar position when it said, “No 
State represented has a demonstrated 
financial incapacity to build the schools 
it will need in the next 5 years.” 

Unquestionably, if the States are too 
poor to build schools, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is too poor. The whole is no 
stronger than the sum of its parts. In 
fact, the whole is not as strong as the 
sum of its parts. The Federal debt is 
approximately $274 billion. The com- 
bined debt of all of the 48 States and 
localities is only $47.8 billion. 

Second. Federal-aid grants might de- 
lay rather than advance school con- 
struction. If a grant program were on 
the books, the tendency would be for 
the local school districts to postpone 
the construction of all new schools, hop- 
ing to get Federal assistance. As the 
Education Study Committee said: 

Districts not eligible in one year may hold 
off their building plans on the chance of 
being able to buy their schoolhouses at 50 
cents on the dollar a year or two later. 


Third. This grant program would 
penalize progressive local school dis- 
tricts. Many communities have already 
sold their bonds or taxed their citizens 
and built all of the schools they need. 
Having no further need, they would not 
be eligible to receive Federal funds. 

Fourth. The grant program would 
raise difficult questions and policy issues 
with reference to private and religious 
schools. Approximately 12 percent of 
the schoolchildren in the United States 
are educated in such schools. Their 
parents pay the taxes which would help 
finance the Federal-grant program. To 
deny them Federal funds would raise 
grave charges of discrimination. On 
the other hand, to grant them Federal 
funds would raise the charge of violation 
of the principle of separation of church 
and state. 

Fifth. The Federal- grant program 
would become permanent legislation. 
While its proponents insist that it is 
temporary only, designed merely to meet 
an immediate crisis, all of the history 
of Federal-aid programs demonstrates 
that once the Federal Government 
launches itself upon such a program of 
largesse, it is never willing to surrender. 
The politicians make it a pork barrel, 
and they seem to find it exceedingly 
easy to prolong the crisis, and when it 
has finally subsided, to create a new one. 
Section 312 (b) of the bill creates a con- 
tingent liability for Federal payment of 
defaulted State school bonds for up to 32 
years. Legislation the effects of which 
continue until the year 1994 could 
scarcely be called temporary. 

Sixth. The Federal grant program 
suggested by this legislation would be a 
door opener. It was said that the pro- 
gram would apply only to school con- 
struction. However, it is plain that the 
ultimate purpose is infinitely broader. 
Governor Stevenson, one of the leading 
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proponents of Federal aid to education, 
on July 6, 1955, made a speech wherein 
he stated that “We must start with pas- 
sage of the proposal now before Con- 
gress.” He went on to say that we 
should not “tie Federal assistance to spe- 
cific purposes, such as school construc- 
tion, but rather make unrestricted cash 
grants to the States on a per pupil 
basis.” He then advanced a suggestion 
for federally financed scholarships and 
a new grant program of $50 million a 
year for education of public school 
teachers. This, he said, was “just a be- 


Seventh. Power follows the purse. 
The Supreme Court, in the case of Wick- 
ard against Filburn, has held that what 
the Supreme Court subsidizes it can con- 
trol. Federal aid proponents said that 
this legislation provided no Federal con- 
trols and pointed with pride to language 
in the bill which piously outlawed Fed- 
eral regulation. However, only a cur- 
sory examination of the 36-page bill 
reveals detailed instructions concerning 
the allocation of funds and the admin- 
istration of the program. The Powell 
amendment, which very likely will be 
adopted, will deny all funds to States 
where the races are segregated in sep- 
arate schools. Even if this amendment 
is not adopted, it still is inherent in the 
bill. That is, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, by administrative 
action only, will be able to deny funds 
to segregated schools. This was proven 
recently when the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, without statutory author- 
ity and by administrative action alone, 
denied funds to segregated airports. 
Moreover, even without the passage of 
this amendment, an individual or an or- 
ganization can bring a suit in the Fed- 
eral courts to prohibit payment of school 
funds to a State where segregation is 
practiced. 

So it is apparent that the bill already 
contains an abundance of Federal con- 
trol. If the present legislation can be 
so circumscribed, think what can happen 
in the future. Using this as a precedent, 
and therefore a subtle form of justifica- 
tion, future advocates of Federal cen- 
tralization will b2 able to extend Federal 
dominion and control to include not 
only school construction but education 
of teachers, selection of teachers on 
Federal criteria, selection of textbooks, 
prescription of curriculums, fixing of ex- 
tracurricular activities and even au- 
thority over scholastic athletics. 

It goes without saying that he who 
controls the diet of the things we learn 
can ultimately control our thoughts. 
Centralized education authority means 
standardization of educational processes. 
The strength of our Nation lies not in 
our uniformity of thought and action, 
but rather in our differences. We are 
great because we are different and, be- 
ing different, compete each with the 
other. Our habits, our customs, our 
mores are different largely because we 
have insisted upon local control of ed- 
ucation. After all, education is not and 
cannot be national in scope. It is not 
interstate; it is not even statewide; it 
is by its nature confined to the commu- 
nity level. That is true because it di- 
rectly affects the unit component of all 
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our American society, namely the in- 
dividual family. Because it is so close to 
the family and because it is so vital to 
the family’s welfare, control over it 
should be retained at the local level 
where the parents of our children can 
elect and can defeat the local school 
and government officials who administer 
it. The United States Commissioner 
of Education, a Federal bureaucrat who 
is not elected by the people and is far- 
detached from them, should not—today, 
tomorrow, next year, or next decade— 
be empowered to dictate how each local 
community will build or manage its local 
school system. 

Unquestionably, more schools are de- 
sirable, but the fact is that the States 
could and would build more schools ex- 
cept for one thing. The Federal Gov- 
ernment today has gobbled up practi- 
cally every source of revenue. It taxes 
nearly every sale, service, and commod- 
ity. The States have little left to tax 
except property and income, and even 
in that category, billions of dollars an- 
nually are siphoned out of the States in 
Federal individual and corporate income 
taxes. A Federal-aid program would 
require additional Federal-tax revenue 
which would further aggravate this 
situation. 

The Federal Government can give 
to the States nothing which it does not 
first take from the citizens of the States, 
and the amount it gives is the difference 
between what it takes and what it costs 
to administer the program—costs of new 
employees, office facilities, paper work, 
postage, telephone, travel, and so forth. 

I have introduced a bill which would, 
first, save these overhead expenses; sec- 
ond, preclude the danger of Federal con- 
trol; and third, enable the individual 
States to build their own schools with 
money collected from their own citizens 
in accordance with their own judgment. 
My bill provides in part as follows: 

That 1 percent of all income taxes collect- 
ed on individual and corporate incomes un- 
der Federal statutes shall be deemed to be 
revenue for the State or Territory within 
which it is collected, for use, for educational 
purposes only, without any Federal direc- 
tion, control, or interference. 


The district directors of internal rev- 
enue are directed to transfer this money 
to the State treasurer. Thereafter, 
no Federal official would have any 
control over it. It would be spent under 
the exclusive direction of State officials 
for educational purposes. There is am- 
ple legal precedent for my bill. For in- 
stance, in Puble Law 630 passed by the 
81st Congress, all Federal income taxes 
collected from American citizens in 
Guam are turned over to the govern- 
ment of Guam. 

When the bill is read for amendment, 
this plan will be offered in the nature 
of a substitute for the pending legisla- 
tion. I hope it will receive sympathetic 
consideration. 

Why is it that our citizens who are so 
sincerely interested in the cause of edu- 
cation come to Washington? Why 
do they not go to Richmond or to their 
local school board, board of supervisors, 
or city council? Could it be because 
Uncle Sam is such a notorious “soft 
touch”? It might be well for all of us 
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occasionally to stop and remember that 
whoever begs for bread at the Federal 
door must chop wood at the Federal 
command. f, 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DORN]. 

Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Federal Government should 
particiņate in the field of school con- 
struction if there is a definite and ob- 
vious need and it is in the national 
interest. 

Iam informed that there are 2,250,000 
children in crowded classrooms and 
double sessions, and hence, they do not 
receive a proper education. This certain- 
ly is a definite and obvious need. Many 
States and local communities have not 
accepted their responsibilities and pro- 
vided adequate facilities for the educa- 
tion of its children even though they may 
be able to do so. That does not mean 
that the Federal Government should 
shirk its responsibility nor does it mean 
that a Representative of the State of 
New York should refuse to acknowledge 
national responsibility merely because he 
believes his State and community can 
handle the problem. The children of 
backward States may eventually become 
citizens of New York State. Those of 
us who live in New York City know how 
many of our neighbors were born and 
brought up elsewhere. 

I do not believe that any of our chil- 
dren should be underprivileged, no mat- 
ter in what State they live. It is in the 
national interest to encourage greater 
school building by the communities to 
protect the welfare of their own children. 
This bill continues this responsibility on 
the shoulders of the communities them- 
selves, exactly where it should be, and 
gives Federal encouragement and help. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require 
to the gentleman from California IMr. 
SCUDDER]. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have introduced a bill which I feel will 
meet the school construction needs im- 
mediately and is so understandable that 
I believe anyone can see its advantages 
almost at a glance, My bill reads as 
follows: 

That 1 percent of the moneys collected 
annually as Federal income and corporate 
taxes shall be returned in quarterly install- 
ments to the State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (as the case may be), from 
which such Federal income and corporate 
taxes were derived, to be used for school 
construction; except that no amount in ex- 
cess of $100 million shall be returned to any 
State or Territory or the District of Colum- 
bia for any annual period pursuant to the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of this act shall 
be effective with respect to moneys collected 
as Federal income and corporate taxes for 
the calendar years 1958, 1959, and 1980. 


When H. R. 1 is up for amendment, 
I intend to offer this bill as an amend- 
ment. If enacted it will provide a re- 
turn of moneys to the various States in 
the amount equal to 1 percent of the 
Federal income and corporate taxes paid 
i eai State on a quarterly installment 

The bill which we are considering pro- 
vides for setting up a Federal authority 
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with a commission to administer this 
program. We all know that when Fed- 
eral funds are expended, there must be 
some type of Federal control, and the 
rules and regulations set up by the com- 
mission will without a doubt have to be 
recognized and complied with by the 
State agencies. It has been pointed out 
that many States would not presently 
have sufficient laws to accept this money. 

My bill would make it easy from a 
fiscal standpoint as the money is re- 
turned to the States and could only be 
used for school construction purposes. 
The bill would only be effective for the 
calendar years of 1958, 1959, and 1960, 
and during that time would return to 
the States far in excess of the moneys 
provided under the Kelley bill. If the 
Kelley bill should go into effect the tax- 
payers of the various States would be 
required to match the Federal fund 
through local and State taxes. 

I have provided that no State should 
receive in excess of $100 million a year. 
This limitation only applies to the State 
of New York, but I feel there is an equity 
owing to the fact that so many nation- 
wide corporate entities are domiciled in 
the State of New York, and there should 
be no objection to that limitation. 

Many of the States under my plan 
would receive more money than is pro- 
vided by H. R. 1. Some of the poorer 
States would have a difficult time rais- 
ing the matching requirements. The 
philosophy of need has been greatly re- 
duced from the original Eisenhower pro- 
gram and is based on the need which 
has been established in the past. With 
the great shift in population no one 
knows where the greatest need for school 
housing may be 3 to 5 years from now. 
I believe the provisions of my bill are 
fair and equitable and should not be ob- 
jected to by anyone. If the States can- 
not use the amount of money returned 
to them during the yearly period, there 
would be nothing against stretching 
their building program out over the next 
5 years or more. 

I trust that when my amendment is 
offered as a substitute for H. R. 1 that 
the Congress in its wisdom might see fit 
to adopt this program which most cer- 
tainly is one of equity to every State. 
I believe that every Member of Con- 
gress feels that our educational system 
should be completely within the control 
of the separate States. I believe our 
educational system should be competi- 
tive in order to provide the best edu- 
cational facilities to perpetuate our 
American way of life. Iam very fearful 
of the results of Federal control of any 
kind and will appreciate your support 
of my amendment, 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, my 
vote will be cast against the pending bill. 
In my judgment, it is unnecessary. It is 
another usurpation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the constitutional authority 
reserved to the States and to the people 
thereof. 
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It is in direct violation of the 10th 
amendment which states: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


Notwithstanding that express provi- 
sion, on April 2, 1956, in a decision writ- 
ten by Mr. Chief Justice Warren, from 
which Mr. Justice Reed, Mr. Justice 
Burton, and Mr. Justice Minton dissent- 
ed, the Court held that a Pennsylvania 
statute which attempted to punish sedi- 
tion against the State and Federal Gov- 
ernments did not apply to a case where 
there was no evidence of sedition direct- 
ed against the government of Pennsyl- 
vania because the Federal Government 
had preempted the field insofar as sedi- 
tion against the Federal Government 
was concerned by the enactment of the 
Smith Act of 1944, as amended in 1948. 

As long as the law so laid down by the 
Supreme Court in Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania against Steve Nelson con- 
tinues, it is evident that Federal legisla- 
tion in connection with the construction, 
maintenance, or the operation of public 
institutions of learning may govern if this 
bill is adopted. There will be an ever- 
growing tendency on the part of the 
Federal Government to control the edu- 
cation of the youth of our land. 

Nor is it logical to argue that the 
Federal Government is not involved in 
the program. 

A moment’s thought should convince 
one that, where a Federal dollar matches 
a State dollar, whatever may be the ar- 
gument from a legal standpoint, in the 
practical situation we know that almost 
every contract, at the insistence of some 
union, carries a clause that the prevail- 
ing wage shall be paid. We know that 
when Federal dollars are spent, the 
Davis-Bacon Act, the minimum wage 
law, the Walsh-Healey Act follow that 
dollar. 

Cases can be cited where local com- 
munities have issued and sold bonds, en- 
tered into contracts for the construction 
or repair of their school buildings—some, 
where a Federal dollar was not in sight, 
the contractors and the unions agreed to 
a prevailing wage scale and that, in 
effect, was fixed by a Federal adminis- 
trator. 

While some assume that this legisla- 
tion is but the implementation of a tem- 
porary, emergency situation, experience 
has demonstrated that programs of this 
kind seldom wither and die; almost in- 
evitably expand, grow, and continue in- 
definitely. That from time to time, pro- 
visions are written into the law, ever 
giving the Federal Government and its 
bureaucracy increased control. 

My views are carried in the minority 
report—additional views were written by 
me and concurred in by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Bosch l- report on 
H. R. 1—House Report No. 489, pages 60 
to 61. 

Let me repeat what was then written. 

Notwithstanding arguments to the 
contrary, the fact remains that, when 
the Federal Government furnishes funds 
to aid a local activity, it always exer- 
cises some degree of control as to the 
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purpose and the manner in which the 
funds shall be expended. 

It is also apparent that once a Federal 
dollar goes into a State or local project, 
Federal contributions and control in- 
evitably grow until ultimately the views 
of the Federal bureaucracy are supreme, 
even though the funds expended either 
by the State, the local organization, or 
the Federal Government always come 
from tax payments—the Federal Gov- 
ernment having no other source of 
income. 

During the 1930’s, Communists in 
policymaking positions in the Govern- 
ment exerted a powerful influence in all 
Government operations, They were wel- 
comed at the White House, on Capitol 
Hill. In many of the activities of the 
Government, they were in control of 
Federal policies, methods, and expendi- 
tures. 

It would be an absurdity, as well as an 
untruth, even to hint that the many 
patriotic, sincere, devout Americans who 
support Federal aid to education even 
realize—much less advocate—the par- 
ticipation of Communists in this pro- 
gram, 

Nevertheless, as has been frequently 
stated by our colleague from Minnesota, 
Dr. Jupp, a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs—a longtime 
missionary in China, a consistent ad- 
vocate of participation of the Federal 
Government in foreign-aid programs— 
there are, even today, Communists in in- 
fluential positions in the State Depart- 
ment, which directs the program. 

Our colleague has waged an incessant 
war to eradicate them. His candor and 
knowledge of the facts force him to ad- 
mit communistic influence is still power- 
ful in the State Department. The same 
may be said of some other Government 
operations. 

Communists are shrewd. From time 
to time, they change the label on the 
remedy which they always offer, but 
which, basically, is invariably the same. 

They have been wise enough, far- 
sighted and efficient enough, to inject 
themselves into policymaking and ad- 
ministrative positions in the Federal 
Government. 

They were the controlling influence in 
the sitdown strikes which inaugurated a 
program of overthrow of the Govern- 
ment—that is, its law-enforcing agen- 
cies—by force. Their influence in some 
unions has been all-powerful. 

They realize that they can further 
their cause quickly and effectively if they 
control the teaching of our youth. 

Just as in the labor movement, when 
it was dominated by Communists like 
Lee Pressman, John Abt, Nathan Witt 
who were holding at one time or another, 
influential positions in the Federal Gov- 
ernment—the Communists now have de- 
ceived many a patriotic and sincere sup- 
porter of the drive to place the Federal 
Government in control of our educa- 
tional program. 

Well is it remembered that, during 
the early fight on the Communists, one 
of the major dailies in Michigan made 
the charge, slightly veiled, that I was 
mentally deranged and saw a Commu- 
nist under every bed. In answer, it 
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might be said that I have never dreamed 
of one under the bed of the average 
citizen, but that, all too frequently, Com- 
munists have been uncovered when un- 
der the protection of those in authority, 
or well-meaning citizens who were 
prominent in a crusade for what was 
labeled “the betterment of humanity.” 
It is unfortunate that, so often, so many 
advocates of a worthwhile objective are 
so blinded to the facts of life that they 
refuse to accept realities. 

Because bitter experience has taught 
me that some of the principal advocates 
of Federal aid to education are, at the 
worst, furthering the Communist pur- 
pose—at the best, advocates of social- 
ism or paternalism—I cannot go along 
with the proposed legislation. 

The truth of the statement that “the 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world” has seldom been questioned. 

“Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s 
inclined.” 

If the shrewd, determined, and ever- 
persistent Communists can gain a foot- 
hold in the education of our children, 
they can forget their efforts to overthrow 
our Government by force, for the future 
will bring the accomplishment of their 
objectives. 

If the foregoing paragraph seems far- 
fetched and unjustified, silently con- 
template for a few moments the power 
exercised by the Communists in our Gov- 
ernment from 1930 on—not forgeiting 
their part in the successful silencing of 
Dr. William Wirt, Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, and other opponents of com- 
munism. 

In its general trend—in that it tends 
to deprive the States of their consti- 
tutional authority, the citizens of rights 
which should be inalienable, the civil 
rights legislation now pending in the 
other body, and which the House so 
quickly adopted—it is another move to 
deprive the people of their right to gov- 
ern themselves. 

The House, either because of emo- 
tion—which plays so large a part in our 
daily decisions—this bill because of po- 
litical pressure, or the pressure from 
groups financially and politically power- 
ful, and with administration pressure 
back of it, may go through the House. 

Much as I desire to go along with my 
President and his administration, I just 
cannot vote for its passage. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT]. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
it is a very difficult thing for someone 
who is unaccustomed to addressing the 
membership of the House from the well 
to follow such a noted and competent 
speaker as the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Dies]. This is particularly true 
when the speaker is extremely sympa- 
thetic with the viewpoint and the re- 
marks made by the gentleman from 
Texas. In a debate where we have 4 
hours of debate extending over 2 days, 
it is very difficult to point out to the 
membership anything new or anything 
relevant to the debate because so many 
Members have already made up their 
minds as to what they are going to do 
regarding the various proposals that ime 
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to be made. When we reach the amend- 
ment stage, I intend to introduce an 
amendment which I have heard reported 
to be of a controversial nature. Rather 
than take the time of the committee to 
discuss it at this point, I would like to 
call the attention of the membership to 
certain other features of the bill and the 
facts surrounding the bill which have 
heretofore not been discussed on the 
floor. 

Mr. Chairman, much is made of the 
fact that opposition to Federal aid to 
education comes from the NAM and the 
chambers of commerce. We who believe 
that the Federal Government has no 
place in the field of general education are 
accused of being the tools of these power- 
ful business organizations. 

This is ridiculous. Obviously it is far 
more platable, politically, to be in favor 
of any form of public giveaway. This is 
made especially attractive when the 
word “education” is thrown in. It allows 
the opponents in a political election year 
to point to a man who voted against 
Federal aid to education and say, “See, 
he’s against little kiddies in schools.” 

No Member who votes against this 
bill—nor any Member in this House for 
that matter—is against schoolchildren or 
education. We merely believe that it 
should and can be done at the local level 
where it belongs. All evidence heard be- 
fore the Education and Labor Committee, 
of which I have been a member during 
the past 5 years, has proved this beyond 
the question of a doubt. 

Mr. Chairman, during the course of 
this year I have received a good deal of 
mail in favor of Federal aid to education. 
In one particular area, in Bethpage, 
Long Island, a drive was started by an 
intelligent and well-meaning school 
principal. He urged the parents of chil- 
dren attending that school to “put the 
heat on their Congressman.” This ac- 
counted for about 50 percent of my mail 
in favor of the present bill. 

On the other hand, opposition to the 
bill comes from independent citizens 
whose thinking has not been guided by 
any special source. I ask unanimous 
consent to submit for the Recorp, certain 
letters that I have received. These pre- 
sent the most clear-cut evidence of basic 
American thinking. I should like espe- 
cially to call to the attention of the House 
an editorial written May 16, by the Long 
Islander, one of New York State’s most 
respected weekly newspapers. 

Another vigorous weekly paper under 
the editorial leadership of Joseph Jahn, 
has written a number of intelligent edi- 
torials on this subject. 

A group of prominent citizens on the 
eastern end of Long Island, established 
an organization known as Freedom in 
Education. I ask unanimous consent to 
submit their letter of June 7, 1957, and 
a telegram dated March 9. 

Under the unanimous consent request, 
I should like to submit 19 representative 
letters from citizens expressing their op- 
position to the bill. It is interesting to 
note that a number of these letters and 
cards come from schoolteachers and 
school principals. 

Among the local organizations which 
have adopted resolutions against Federal 
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aid to education, which certainly do not 
fall into the chamber of commerce cate- 
gory, are the Biltmore Shores Civic Asso- 
ciation in Massapequa, the Suffolk 
County Pomona Grange, the Suffolk 
County Farm Bureau, and a number of 
patriotic organizations. 

In concluding my remarks, Mr. Speak- 
er, I believe the House would be inter- 
ested in knowing that 4 years ago, at the 
request of Mrs. Hobby, I introduced a 
Federal aid bill which was a true needs- 
test bill. However, after listening to 
months of testimony and seeing the al- 
most complete destruction of the needs 
test, I changed my mind and withdrew 
my support of the administration's leg- 
islation. It is based on four uncompli- 
cated points: 

First. No State proved that it could 
not adequately take care of the job it- 
self provided it were willing to do so. 

Second. The school shortage, without 
Federal aid, has been reduced by half 
during the past 2 years. Iam using ad- 
ministration figures. 

Third. Federal funds should not be 
used to build segregated schools, which 
is exactly what would happen under the 
legislation as it now stands. 

Fourth. The entrance of the Federal 
Government into the field of education 
will eventually lead to Federal domina- 
tion of a system which must remain free 
if we are to remain a free people. 

The president of a great eastern uni- 
versity stated in 1949: 

I would flatly oppose any grant by the 
Federal Government to all States in the 
Union for educational purposes. Such a 
policy would create an ambition—almost a 
requirement—to spend money freely under 
the impulse of competition with other locali- 
ties in the country. It would completely 
decry and defeat the watchful economy that 
comes about through local supervision over 
local expenditures of local revenues. 

Very frankly I firmly believe that the army 
of persons who urge greater and greater cen- 
tralization of authority and greater and 
greater dependence upon the Federal Treas- 
ury are really more dangerous to our form 
of government than any external threat that 
can possibly be arrayed against us. 

I realize that many of the people urging 
such practice attempt to surround their par- 
ticular proposal with fancied safeguards to 
protect the future freedom of the individual. 

My own conviction is that the very fact 
that they feel the need to surround their 
proposal with legal safeguards is in itself 
a cogent argument for the defeat of the 
proposal. 


The president of that great university 
is the same man who is President of the 
United States today. 


FREEDOM IN EDUCATION, 
East Hampton, N. Y., June 7, 1957. 
Congressman STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have, since your 
visit and talk to members of Freedom in Edu- 
cation at Hampton Bays, followed your week- 
ly reports in local papers with increased in- 
terest and want to congratulate you especial- 
ly upon your latest report, as published in 
the News-Review on June 6, 1957, regarding 
present status of the Federal-aid proposal. 

I am sure that you feel, as I do, that the 
continuance of constitutional government, 
free enterprise and personal liberty are alike 
seriously threatened, and that any political 
party which is willing to sacrifice the future 
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of constitutional government, free enterprise, 
and personal liberty in this country in order 
to gain power does not deserve support, 
With best personal regards, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
CLIFFORD EDWARDS. 


FREEDOM IN EDUCATION: AN ORGANIZATION 
DEDICATED TO PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY IN 
PuBLIC EDUCATION, East HAMPTON, N. Y. 


“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
'These words had deep meaning for the found- 
ers of our Republic who risked life, fortune, 
and honor to secure for us the blessings of 
freedom. This freedom cannot be sustained 
under a Government which is allowed to 
become dictatorial. 

Because so many people are concerned over 
the alarming growth of State and Federal 
control of education, the organization Free- 
dom in Education has been formed. The 
members of this organization are convinced 
that Government control of education leads 
to regimentation of thinking and loss of in- 
dividual freedom. A return to individual and 
community responsibility for our educa- 
tional system is imperative. 

This organization is concerned with three 
disquieting changes which have taken place 
in our educational system. 

First, the tendency to accept State govern- 
ment agencies as the sole power in matters 
of educational welfare. This power is large- 
ly exercised through the administering of 
financial aid. When you take money you 
take orders. It is as simple as that. 

Second is the obvious departure from the 
teaching of basic fundamentals so necessary 
for a proper education. They have been re- 
placed by mediocrity and conformity. 

Third, and most ominous, is the propa- 
gation, by many educators, of philosophies 
which are in direct opposition to American 
ideals. 


WHAT ARE THE DANGERS OF FEDERAL AID 
TO SCHOOLS? 


Rightly fearing that any government given 
excessive power would rule rather than serve 
the people, the founders of our country es- 
tablished a Federal Government with limited 
powers. The great increase in Federal 
powers, with the 16th amendment permit- 
ting unlimited taxation, has led to unlimited 
control over the welfare of the individual. 

Let us review the specific proposal for Fed- 
eral aid to schools. The White House Con- 
ference on Education reports that the need 
for schools is so pressing, nationwide, that 
only the Federal Government can pay the 
bill. 

In direct opposition to this report are the 
findings of the Congressional Subcommittee 
on Education. Congressman STUYVESANT 
WAINWRIGHT stated at a meeting of Free- 
dom in Education that, without exception, 
none of the representatives appearing before 
the committee gave evidence that their 
own States were unable to finance their own 
schools. 

Why then, the hue and cry to impose Fed- 
eral aid on schools? We should look care- 
fully into the motives of the National Educa- 
tion Association, whose strong lobbying has 
been so effective in promoting the plan. 

We Americans are quick to open our 
pockets when the welfare of our children 
is the issue. We are slow to realize that we 
have been conditioned toward accepting the 
force of Government as the chief agent of 
human advance. The welfare state is fast 
becoming a reality in this country of ours, 
There is a positive danger to American prin- 
ciples behind the seeming benevolence of 
Federal aid to schools. 

We ask you to recognize the fact that to- 
talitarian governments have gained much of 
their control over their victims by the simple 
expedient of controlling their education. 
“As the twig is bent, so grows the tree.” 
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Does every proponent of Federal aid have 
a sinister motive? By no means. Many are 
sincerely concerned over our educational fu- 
ture but are misled in thinking that Federal 
control is the answer. 


STATE CONTROL OVER SCHOOLS 


The educational system of the State of 
New York affords an excellent example of how 
financial aid to schools leads to complete 
control. State aid, as originally proposed, 
was designed solely to help those schools 
least able to help themselves. 

Its withdrawal from those same schools is 
nothing less than an extreme pressure tactic 
to force them into centralization. A 12 per- 
cent bonus is given to those who follow the 
master plan of centralization. This is plainly 
discriminatory. 

Although centralization may be feasible 
or desirable in some areas, the idea that it 
is forced on communities against their will 
and best judgment is repugnant. Further, 
it is often detrimental to good education. 

A large school is not necessarily a good 
school. A large school, removed from the 
surveillance of individual and community 
interest, can become very poor indeed. With- 
out local control, the means to correct 
wrongs no longer exists. 

After New York State is completely cen- 
tralized, larger areas called intermediate dis- 
tricts are planned, These, of course, will be 
even more unwieldly, more complicated, and 
completely under the jurisdiction of one 
man, 

That man is the commissioner of educa- 
tion. His position is completely dictatorial. 
All his decisions are final and are not subject 
to court review. It seems incredible that 
the people of any State could allow their 
legislators to enact a law enabling one man 
to be in such a position of power. 

The commissioner of education of the 
State of New York is a law unto himself. 
Many communities have already felt the 
force of that law. 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN WE LOSE LOCAL CONTROL 
OVER SCHOOLS? 


We are all familiar with the waste and 
mismanagement of government bureaucra- 
cies. We also know how impossible it is for 
the average citizen to approach them with a 
problem. Imagine the difficulties that would 
ensue should we turn complete control over 
our schools to any State or Federal agency. 
Such matters as staff, textbooks, curriculum, 
sites, buildings, maintenance, transportation, 
and budget would no longer be determined 
by the community through their local 
boards. The concerned parent and the much 
abused taxpayer would have absolutely 
nothing to say. 

We cannot allow our system of education 
to be so removed from community control. 
What will happen if the wrong element gains 
control of the system? “It can’t happen 
here?” It has in many instances. 


DEPARTURE FROM FUNDAMENTALS IN FAVOR OF 
MODERN EDUCATION 


There is something radically wrong when 
increasing numbers of colleges and univer- 
sities are forced to offer remedial reading to 
freshman students. The fact that more 
students are entering colleges now does not 
explain this. 

We have allowed our primary and second- 
ary schools to overemphasize nonessentials, 
leaving scant room for courses offering nec- 
essary knowledge. Mathematics, reading, 
English, history, languages, geography, and 
science have given way in many instances 
to subjects which should be offered only after 
these basic requirements are fulfilled. 

Conformity, rather than individual growth, 
seems to be the criterion of success. Medi- 
ocrity is acceptable. Report cards are be- 
coming extinct. What happens to a child’s 
mind and initiative when incentive, compe- 
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tition, and substantial work is removed? It 
becomes diminished. 

Can any mind really develop with such 
courses as How To Act on a Date? The stu- 
dents’ ability to socialize might be improved 
but that is hardly the prime purpose of edu- 
cation. A scholastic education should have 
one basic function: To confer knowledge 
sufficient to enable the student to develop 
and enrich his mind, encourage his aspira- 
tions, and pursue his ambitions, In other 
words, let us teach our children how to 
think. 


PHILOSOPHIES DANGEROUS TO OUR WAY OF LIFE 


There is no doubt that collectivism as a 
way of life is being promoted in many of our 
Records of Senate investigations 
give ample proof. We refer you to Collec- 
tivism on the Campus, by E. Merrill Root. 
This book, based on Senate findings, is a 
factual and powerful exposé of the subversive 
forces at work in our educational system. 

Dr. A. W. Schmidt, assistant commissioner 
of education in New York State, expressed 
his collectivist philosophy clearly when he 
stated: Today's society is so complicated 
that there is no room left for individual or 
community freedom.” We question whether 
complications must lead to loss of freedom. 
A man can still think for himself, if he 
retains the right to do so. 

Do not underestimate the power of men 
like Dr. Schmidt to indoctrinate teachers 
and pupils with this creed. He is second 
in command over the educational system 
of one of the most prominent States in the 
Union. His counterparts are found in 
alarming numbers all over the Nation. 

If this philosophy dominates our class- 
rooms, our children will find themselves 
stripped of the dignity, prerogatives, and 
responsibilities of the individual. Freedom, 
as we know it, will be replaced by conformity. 
Mass comformity can only lead to mass sub- 
servience. What an appalling heritage to 
leave to our children. 


WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT IT? 


We must awaken ourselves and every 
citizen to the dangers inherent in strong 
Government control of education. We must 
show in which direction and how far this 
control is spreading. 

We must recognize and resist all attempts 
to wrest local control of our schools from 
us and regain control where it has been lost. 

We must convince our legislators that we 
are able and willing to assume local respon- 
sibility for education. 

We must encourage our legislators to 
amend and enact laws curbing the dictatorial 
powers of policymaking educators. 

We must disavow the contention that only 
the Government and professional educators 
are capable of molding the minds of our 
children. 

We must reaffirm the belief that proper 
education of the young is the foundation 
of personal and national freedom. 

HOW CAN WE DO THIS? 

We as individuals must take the respon- 
sibility. 

The first step is to inform ourselves thor- 
oughly. The second is to inform others. 
The third is to bring our information and 
desires to the attention of our Government 
representatives. 

This can be done through strong indi- 
vidual effort coupled with membership in 
“Freedom in Education.” Unbridled Gov- 
ernment control can be checked when there 
is an informed, observant public. 

The objects in the constitution of “Free. 
dom in Education” are: 

1. To uphold the truth that education of 
the young is the foundation of personal and 
national freedom. 

2. To encourage maximum acceptance of 
personal and civic responsibility in providing 
for education. 
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3. To restore and maintain local control of 
education. 

4. To review any laws or Government pol- 
icies concerning financial aid which may 
threaten freedom in education. 

The organization proposes to accomplish 
these objects by means of dissemination of 
facts and encouragement of individual and 
group responsibility and action. It shall ap- 
peal for legislative cooperation to achieve its 
aims 


If you agree with the concerns and objects 
of this organization we sincerely hope you 
will join us in our efforts. 


East HAMPTon, N. Y., March 9, 1957. 
Hon. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This eastern Suffolk organization is wholly 
opposed to Federal financing of educational 
facilities. Exclude this unnecessary and un- 
desirable project from Federal taxation. 

FREEDOM IN EDUCATION, 
CLIFFORD C. EDWARDS, 
President. 


[From the Long-Islander of May 16, 1957] 
FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION? 


Congressman WAINWRIGHT recently stated 
his reasons for opposing Federal aid to edu- 
cation, His argument hinged on three main 
points, (1) Those States which favor it do so 
because they would rather duck their own 
responsibility, take the easy way out, and 
postpone the fact that the ultimate bur- 
den must be borne by the taxpayer; (2) Fed- 
eral aid legislation now pending would close 
its eyes to the fact that the Federal tax dol- 
lar would be used to build segregated schools; 
and (3) that Federal aid inevitably leads to 
Federal control. Mr. WAINWRIGHT also says 
that not 1 of the 48 States has said it was 
unable to handle its own school-building 
program. 

What are the arguments on the other side? 
Primarily that there are certain States which 
face conditions so bad or so overwhelming 
that there is little hope they will be able to 
cope with them on an adequate basis. Most 
of these States are the victims of their own 
unconcern. For years Alabama, Kentucky, 
Rhode Island and certain counties in West 
Virginia have ignored their school problems. 
Consequently they now face not only a great 
need for new construction, but fantastic re- 
habilitation problems as well. This ob- 
viously, is no one’s fault but theirs. New 
Mexico needs to raise $25 million by 1960 for 
its schools, but is afraid it may only succeed 
in raising $5 million. This sounds more like 
a lack of true interest in the problem than 
anything else. Arizona, which faces a large 
need for school appropriations doesn’t know 
whether it could or couldn't manage, be- 
cause its legislature has consistently refused 
to do anything at all about it. Another case, 
most obviously, of nobody wanting to carry 
his own weight. California alone of the 
States which seem in crisis, has a reason not 
of its own making. Having already spent 
$675 million in school appropriations in the 
last 10 years, it faces the necessity, because 
of the amazing population shift, to raise $3,- 
500,000,000 more in the next 25 years. How- 
ever, it is a wealthy State, and if it can con- 
tinue to raise, during the next three 10-year 
periods what it has raised during the last, it 
should come close to its requirements. 

And no one should forget that the more 
population a State has, the more people there 
are to share the load, as well as to give serv- 
ices to. 

Pennsylvania alone among the States gives 
the strangest reason for favoring Federal aid 
to education. If it raises taxes to increase its 
school construction, then it won't be able to 
compete with its neighbors. New Yorkers 
may be tempted to say “so who cares?” Why 
should we take money out of our pockets to 
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enable Pennsylvania to compete with us 
more easily? Oregon uses the same reason 
for favoring Federal aid. But the worst is 
Oklahoma. It has already received $80 mil- 
lion of Federal aid for federally impacted 
areas, and intends to do absolutely nothing 
about its classroom shortage, except wait and 
see if the Government won't do the job for it. 

And there you have it. Not one of these 
States is a true victim of circumstance, 
except California, and even there the picture 
is by no means a hopeless one. Instead they 
are victims of their own citizens’ indifference. 
Education has always been the prime respon- 
sibility of the locality, assisted by the State. 
It has never been a responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government. Any locality that wants 
good education can have it by using a little 
initiative, a little hard work, and a willing- 
ness to fight the thing through. We'll admit 
it’s much easier to sit back and let Washing- 
ton do it for you—which actually means 
you'll just pay for it another way, as our 
Congressman points out. And although he 
didn’t point it out, it is also true that New 
York State, should Federal aid to education 
become a fact, will have to pay out far more 
to support such a program than it would ever 
get back. 

The clincher to us lies in the fact that 
when construction is done at the State and 
local level it is done far more reasonably, it is 
far more apt to suit the needs of the com- 
munity it is intended to serve, and the local- 
ity can still have full say about its educa- 
tional system. We agree with Congressman 
WAINWRIGHT’s views on Federal aid to educa- 
tion. Let's not weaken ourselves by carrying 
lazy people’s burdens. That’s no way to 
make them strong. 


NORTH BABYLON, N. Y., June 1, 1957. 
DEAR MR. WAINWRIGHT: I certainly hope 
you will be most vigorous in your opposition 
to Federal aid to education. Your broad- 
cast today, while limited by time require- 
ments, was not near strong enough. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN MCCABE. 


PLAINVIEW, Lona ISLAND, N. Y., 
June 2, 1957. 
CONGRESSMAN STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Yesterday I read the 
enclosed article in the newspaper. Today I 
heard you on the Huntington radio station 
as you combated the arguments of the Con- 
gressman from New Jersey. I agree with 
you 100 percent in your minority position. 

As I wrote to President Eisenhower and 
Senator Ives, New Yorkers would be able to 
build schools, highways, and hospitals, pay 
adequate salaries to teachers, firemen, and 
policemen, and take care of the indigent, etc., 
if the Federal Government kept its hand out 
of our pockets. Washington hauled away 
$13 billion last year. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. F. A. EMERSON. 


PLAINVIEW, LonG ISLAND, N. Y., 
April 7, 1957. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WAINWRIGHT: In regard 
to the Federal aid to education bill we would 
like you to know that we are quite definitely 
opposed to any such legislation. To our 
mind the need for this aid has still not been 
definitely established as is evident by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce report, 
Of more importance however is the fact that 
Federal money would very likely be followed 
by Federal controls which would eventually 
take over the public school system. We hope 
that you can agree with us, that that would 
be a disaster and that you will vote against 
any Federal aid to education. 

You have been most kind in answering 
our letters in the past and we hope that you 
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will answer this one also as we are very 
much interested in your opinion. 
Yours very truly, 
Antoinette (Mrs. Joseph) Perna, May 


Yaeen, Loretta Totone, Dorothy 
Schupp, Kathleen Hartwell, Marie 
Endudde, Connie Cioldella, and 


Agatha Cioldella. 


BRIDGEHAMPTON, N. T., April 7, 1957. 
Congressman STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT. 

Dear Sir: As members of Freedom in Ed- 
ucation, we wish to thank you for your 
obdurate stand against Federal aid to 
schools. 

Please remain adamant regardless of the 
pressure which may be brought by our 
modern Republicans, 

Thanks and good luck. 

Respectfully yours, 
ERICH AND MIRIAM SELLENTIN, 


Hatestre, N. Y., May 2, 1957. 
Hon. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing concerning the 
Walter-McCarran immigration law. Please 
do nothing to impair this act. Also to con- 
gratulate you on your stand on the Fed- 
eral education law. It is very gratifying 
to have our Representatives vote for the 
good of our wonderful country and not to 
sell it down the river to the Russians. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. THADEUSE M. JOHNSON, 
HUNTINGTON, N. Y., April 28, 1957. 
Hon. Stuyvesant WAINWRIGHT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WAINWRIGHT: I un- 
derstand that you are opposed to Federal 
aid to education. As a former school- 
teacher, I am interested in this mat- 
ter. I wish to congratulate you on 
your stand. It is appalling to see how 
those who should know better are urging 
Federal aid to education when it is a tried 
and true principle that the best govern- 
ment—the most efficient and inexpensive— 
is that where control is local especially in 
such matters as education. Of course, an- 
other obvious objection is that the States 
can and in many instances already are 
building the schools they need with their 
own funds. 

Yours truly, 
MARJORIE JENSEN. 
GREENLAWN, N. V., April 22, 1957. 
Hon. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: It was with interest that I read 
your remarks anent Federal aid to schools. 

It is refreshing to find one who is ready 
and willing to stand up and be counted on 
the side of those who believe we cannot get 
something for nothing. The facts do not 
support the inordinate demands by some for 
Federal funds for this project which can and 
should be financed by the several States 
themselves. 

I trust that your best efforts together with 
those of your colleagues of like mind may 
result in the defeat of any legislation au- 
thorizing Federal money for education with 
the concomitant control which will surely 
follow. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD NIEMEYER. 
SHELTER ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL, 
Shelter Island, N. V., April 4, 1957. 
Hon. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WAINWRIGHT: I have 

read a résumé of your speech before the DAR 
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in Riverhead last week. During the course 
of this speech you took a stand against in- 
discriminate Federal aid to education and I 
would like you to know that as an educator 
I thoroughly agree with you. 

I have been in education for over 20 years 
and have studied in education from the 
bachelor’s degree through the doctor’s degree. 
I am very dubious that Federal aid to edu- 
cation would be more than another plan to 
distribute the wealth from one section of 
the country to another. I am also reason- 
ably certain that despite all protests to the 
contrary, control in some manner will defi- 
nitely follow aid. It may begin only with 
accounting but sooner or later requirements 
for some purposes will have to be met and 
control will be with us. I also feel, very 
strongly, that additional outside aid will 
destroy local initiative and local interests in 
the schools. 

I am glad to see that you took your stand 
against general Federal aid and will be happy 
to support you in any way that I can. 

Sincerely yours, s 
NORMAN J. M. MURRAY, 
Supervising Principal. 


FARMINGDALE, N. Y. April 1, 1957. 
Dear Sm: I am against the Federal aid of 
any sort to schools. I think the people of 
the area would be best served by helping 
themselves. They, here, seem to think that 
the aid given by the Government is free and 
not tax collected. I'm sure we'd do lots 
better and be better off by helping ourselves; 
and, boy, lots of it is sure needed by these 

dumb bunnies. How stupid can you get? 
Sincerely, 
Dorotuy H. DAVIDSON, 


BELLPORT, N. Y., April 1, 1957. 
Hon. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We wish to let you know how 
Opposed we are to any Federal aid for educa- 
tion. Our firm belief is to let the States 
take care of their school problems, which the 
States would be well able to do better if the 
Federal Government would ease up on some 
of the taxes it takes away from the States. 

The Federal Government wishes to take 
the tax money away from the States and then 
hand it back again to them for schools. 
This we are unalterably opposed to for two 
reasons—the control of our schools would 
be centralized in the Federal Government 
and naturally it would cost a great deal to 
administer the funds. 

The N. E. A., which strongly supports Fed- 
eral aid to education, does not represent the 
views of all its members or of most teachers. 
I (Mrs. Tillinghast) have taught for 20 years 
and vigorously oppose such aid which would, 
of its very nature, wrest power from local 
government. 

Yours truly, 
Ina H. (Mrs. W. A.) TILLINGHAST. 
W. A. TILLINGHAST. 


WESTHAMPTON BEACH, N. Y., April 4, 1957. 

Hon. Stuyvesant WAINWRIGHT, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I want to tell you 
how much I agree with you and your stand 
against Federal aid to education, as stated 
in the Hampton Chronicle of 29 March. 

I wish that you would carry this idea to 
its logical conclusion, and oppose all similar 
Federal aid schemes. I should except the 
Army Engineers’ work, and others which the 
State cannot do. But for the taxpayer of 
New York, I suppose he can never hope to 
get a fair return on his dollar. We usually 
can hope for a few cents at best. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. GEER. 
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Kew Garpens, N. Y., April 2, 1957. 

DEAR Mr. WAINWRIGHT: I have just seen the 
report of your address before the D. A. R. 
at Riverhead and take this opportunity to 
compliment you on your stand on the Federal 
aid legislation to education. 

I cannot understand the administration’s 
action. On the one hand it urges private 
enterprise for public powerplants, cham- 
pions atomic power development by private 
enterprise—and then opens the door to Fed- 
eral aid for education which can only weaken 
the States and in all probability develop 
more socialism. 

I have talked with numerous Republicans 
and all of us are in a quandary over the con- 
fused situation. 

Where is the party going? 

Sincerely yours, 
MEADE C. DOBSON, 


BILTMORE SHORES 
CIVIC ASSOCIATION, INC., 

Massapequa, Long Island, April 13, 1957. 

Congressman STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WAINWRIGHT: I have 
been requested by the members of the Bilt- 
more Shores Civic Association to inform you 
of your views on the proposed expenditures 
of over $1 billion of Federal aid to schools, 
which is included in the present budget. 

It is our unanimous opinion after a de- 
tailed study of all the facts that we as a 
community are completely opposed to the 
appropriation of any Federal funds to edu- 
cation. Our reasons are: 

It will create another agency of the Gov- 
ernment which will develop into a bureau 
which will only burden the taxpayers and 
not justify it’s existence. 

We are completely opposed to the idea of 
the Federal Government being in local edu- 
cation in any way. We are realistically fear- 
ful that such a position by the Government 
could lead to domineering the entire educa- 
tional picture and will lead to the detri- 
ment of the taxpayer. 

I have been requested to inform you that 
we feel most deeply on this subject, and that 
we hope that you upon receipt of our views 
will take action which will be in accord with 
our position. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP HEALEY. 
SUFFOLK COUNTY 
POMONA GRANGE, 
PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY, 
Southampton, N. F., March 10, 1957. 
Hon, STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Yesterday at the regular quar- 
terly meeting of Suffolk County Pomona 
Grange there was considerable discussion on 
the problems of Federal aid to education. 
The consensus of opinion was that any sys- 
tem of Federal aid to education along any 
lines proposed to date would be both unfair 
and a considerable burden to the taxpayers 
of New York State who are already pretty 
heavily taxed to support the educational 
system within their own State. Therefore 
we passed the following resolution and hope 
that you will take into consideration these 
views when you vote on any measure of 
Federal aid to education. Thank you. 

“Be it resolved, That the Suffolk County 
Pomona Grange go on record as being op- 
posed to Federal aid to education and that 
our Senators and Representative in Congress 
be informed of our position.” 

Sincerely, 
Doris S. HALSEY 
Mrs. Albert J. Halsey, 
Secretary. 
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HICKSVILLE, N. Y., March 8, 1957. 
Hon. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: As a teacher, I am opposed to 
Federal aid to education because it would 
inevitably lead to Federal control of educa- 
tion—that is a small group of bureaucrats 
controlling the thinking of the children and 
so eventually, the thinking of all the peo- 
ple—that way lies totalitarianism. 

M. KMM. 
East NORTHPORT, N. Y., February 3, 1957. 
Representative STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I was told on what I believe to 
be good authority that a teachers’ lobby has 
been pouring on pressure to change your 
stand on Federal aid to education. Since 
our United States Senators are both com- 
mitted to the totalitarian state, you are the 
only Representatives which the majority of 
people have in Congress, Perhaps a recent 
situation in our school district will prove 
what stanch adherence to old-fashioned 
virtues can do. For some time we have had 
a dilettante school board who hired a dis- 
ciple of the new school order as superintend- 
ent of schools. One of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of a great many modern educationists 
is to spend as much money as possible, ob- 
tained through elaborate propaganda. In 
6 weeks, a group of taxpayers was organized. 
A door-to-door canvas with handbills 
doubled the voters’ registration and the 
bond issue was decisively defeated. The 
same group is now following through to pro- 
vide adequate educational facilities built 
with necessary economy in mind. This will 
be followed by the election of men who 
understand integrity and business principles 
applied in public affairs. Something like 
this has to happen to the little minority 
of arrogant bureaucrats now ruling this 
country. Statesmen who are not ashamed 
to stand for honesty, freedom, and economy 
in government can then take control. 

I also note the presentation of the Panama 
Canal to the United Nations is now being 
proposed and that our pink State Department 
is preparing to recognize their Red Chinese 
creation. Perhaps, it is a losing battle, since 
our President seems to be a captive of the 
toalitarians, but men like yourself and WI. 
LIAM KNOWLAND are the straws to which un- 
ashamed Americans cling. Progressive con- 
fiscation of income and debasement of cur- 
rency may eventually bring “the day” for 
many people but they will have to liquidate 
me. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT LAWRENCE. 


— 


HUNTINGTON BAPTIST CHURCH, 
HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y., 
January 29, 1957. 
Hon. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WAINWRIGHT: There 
came to my attention a day or two ago, a 
news item which made plain your position 
on Federal aid to schools across the Nation. 
I want to commend you for taking a definite 
stand against such Federal aid. The States 
themselves, I feel, should wholly and fully 
assume this responsibility as in the past and 
not expect the Government to lend a hand. 
The time is long since past when individuals 
and groups of individuals, large and small, 
should be looking to Uncle Sam for handouts. 
This has gone on too long, indeed, and the 
time has come to call a halt. 

I feel strongly, too, with regard to the 
budget recently submitted by President 
Eisenhower. It is entirely too large. It 
should be drastically trimmed. The rec- 
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ommendations of the Hoover Commission 
should have more serious consideration and 
should be adopted. That would greatly help, 
no doubt. There is evidently real dragging 
of the feet on this important and urgent 
matter. 

The matter of inflation also disturbs me 
much. I am on a small pension and you can 
realize what the high prices of these days 
do to that. I feel very keenly about the 
demands of organized labor; for they, with- 
out doubt, are a real factor in this problem. 
Labor unions have entirely too much power 
in government and should be curbed. We 
make much of collective bargaining; man- 
agement and labor get together and deter- 
mine the terms of contracts which inevi- 
tably mean a jacking up of prices, Mr. 
Ordinary Citizen has nothing to say about 
the contract; it is for him merely to pay the 
bill. How unfair that is. 

Well, I have said more than I intended to 
say when I began a letter of commendation; 
but it will reveal that I feel most keenly 
about the matters mentioned. 

Much blessing to you in your every effort 
for the good of the people. No reply is 
necessary. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM P. HAUG. 


FEDERAL Am To EDUCATION 


(News release of Suffolk County Farm Bu- 
reau, Inc., Riverhead, Long Island, N. X., 
March 4, 1957) 

„Rural people do not want their school 
systems placed under Federal regulation now, 
or in any future date,“ Farm Bureau has 
informed Congress,” J. Dwight Reeve, Matti- 
tuck, policy execution chairman of Suffolk 
County Farm Bureau said today. 

“Federal aid to education would certainly 
be followed by Federal intervention in the 
operation of our public-school systems,” 
Reeve said. 

Representative STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 
voted against Federal aid to education last 
year, in line with Farm Bureau recommen- 
dations. “Every citizen should write and let 
him know how you stand on this issue,” 
Reeve continued. 

“Farm Bureau favors present emergency 
grants of Federal aid to school districts hav- 
ing a sharp influx of Federal or defense 
employees,” continued Mr. Reeve, but it is 
basically opposed to an overall program of 
federally financed and controlled public 
schools. 

“Schoolrooms are now being built at an 
impressive rate with financing from State 
and local sources, Thirty-six thousand new 
classrooms were needed in 1954-55; 60,000 
were built. Thirty-five thousand additional 
rooms were needed in 1955-56; 64,000 were 
built, 

“It would cost New York taxpayers $3 to 
$6 for every $2 sent back from Washington 
under Federal aid to education,” Reeve con- 
cluded. 


New York, N. Y., June 11, 1957. 
Hon. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sruyve: I have read the report of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, and 
also the minority report which you signed. 
I have also read your articles which you 
sent me. 

I think you have got the best of the argu- 
ment. I am just sorry the President in- 
cluded this education-aid proposition as part 
of his program. The difficulty always is 
that if you once start a thing like this, it 
grows and grows and grows. The only way 
to keep the Federal general expenses down 
is to keep the Federal Government out of 
various fields of activity. All you have to 
do to prove this proposition conclusively is 
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to take any fleld of activity which the Fed- 
eral Government entered as a new thing 
since 1930, and see how the activity has 
expanded. The TVA, for instance, was sup- 
posed to be confined to flood control, with 
power as an incidental, and now look at the 
darn thing. I would take a big bet that the 
same type of expansion happens whenever 
the Federal Government goes into any new 
enterprise, whether it is guaranteed home- 
loan mortgages, making loans to small busi- 
ness, or what not. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE ROBERTS. 


Mr. Chairman, at that point I might 
make it clear that while opposed to the 
legislation that has been presented, I 
would support and would favor a mo- 
tion to recommit that would present to 
the House of Representatives the orig- 
inal Eisenhower proposal, a bill based 
on a purely needs test. I have a great 
deal of hope that the minority leader of 
the Labor Committee will present such 
a motion to recommit. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BAILEY. If this amendment the 
gentleman is discussing is approved, will 
the gentleman support the school con- 
struction program? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I most certainly 
will. 

I give the same answer I gave to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. POWELL] 
when he asked the question last year; in 
other words, if the motion to recommit 
to put in the original Hobby bill, if a 
needs test is passed by the House, I will 
vote for it. l 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Inasmuch as 
the gentleman from New York has called 
attention to what President Eisenhower 
said when he was president of Columbia 
University when he had what may be 
somewhat different views, I would like to 
call attention to them, for he seemed to 
be well aware that there might be dif- 
ferent problems to be faced in the fu- 
ture. At that time, June 7, 1949, Mr. 
Eisenhower said: 

I am well aware that there are certain 
sections of this country where the tax rev- 
enue potential of each will not provide for 
all of the children in that area. 


He further said: 

In such areas I would heartily support 
Federal aid, under formulas that would per- 
mit no abuse, no direct interference of the 
Federal authority in educational processes, 
and no opportunity to expand the flow of 
Federal money into areas where need could 
not be clearly demonstrated. 


In addition to that, the then Mr. 
Eisenhower, who is now President Eisen- 
hower, has since then been given an op- 
portunity to realize that there is this 
problem of areas where there is need 
and that a formula can be so designed 
that it gets to the areas of need, that we 
can have a better program. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I still say to the 
gentleman from New Jersey that the 
statement made by the President of the 
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United States when he was president of 
Columbia University stated that he was 
flatly opposed to any general grant by 
the Federal Government to a State for 
education purposes. So I can under- 
stand why the President of the United 
States is not enthusiastic about the 
Kelley bill, or H. R. 1. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. Is it not true that 
there was a convention held in San 
Francisco at which the platform com- 
mittee adopted a plank to favor it? The 
President of the United States, in 1956, 
ran on that plank and was elected by 
an overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The platform 
on page 200. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am sorry; 
the time on this side is all allotted. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
RLEY]. 

Mr. RILEY. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to this bill for a number of rea- 
sons. My principal concern is that it is 
the opening wedge for Federal control of 
the public schools. I say this despite 
all well-intended assurances to the con- 
trary. The Federal Government would 
be entering a field where it has no legal 
responsibility. I also believe that no 
need for this legislation has been estab- 
lished. 

Frankly, I am surprised that it is seri- 
ously contended that this measure would 
be temporary. The weight of experience 
is just too heavy on the other side of the 
scales. It is most difficult to stop any 
Federal program once a program has 
been initiated. 

Much has already been said concern- 
ing the unreliability of the statistics used 
in support of this legislation. In the 
case of my own State, the statistics are 
completely distorted. How the figures 
for South Carolina, in circular 490, were 
arrived at is too involved to be narrated 
here, but I invite your attention to a 
very revealing statement by Governor 
Timmerman of South Carolina, which 
is printed at page 1273 of the hearings 
on this bill. In short, he says that what 
circular 490 shows as additional need 
actually represents a need currently be- 
ing met or well within our means to 
meet in the near future; that is, by 1960. 

I have a recent letter from the director 
of the agency responsible for school con- 
struction in my State, in which he gives 
an estimate of 3,200 additional class- 
rooms to be needed by 1960 in South 
Carolina. This is less than half the 
figure 6,453 shown in circular 490. This 
official further states that this estimate 
of 3,200 is generous, perhaps as much 
as 25 percent beyond actual needs. In 
the last 6 years we have built over 8,000 
classrooms. Surely, we can and will 
build 3,200 more classrooms by 1960, if 
needed, 
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South Carolina is 46th in the Nation 
in per capita income and second in the 
Nation in percentage of schoolchildren, 
We must educate approximately 30 per- 
cent more children in proportion to pop- 
ulation than the average State. And this 
extra burden is borne by 19 percent few- 
er adults. But we are meeting our school 
needs, and we are meeting them without 
Federal aid. If we, one of the poorer 
States, can do this, surely every other 
State can. 

I urge those of you from the larger 
and wealthier States, who will get back 
less than you will pay under this bill, to 
keep this money and put it to work on 
your own needs. Do not force it on those 
of us who do not want it. You have 
school needs in your own States, and 
I am sure you will meet them. All that 
we ask is that you let us determine and 
meet our own needs. 

The proponents of this bill have made 
no case for it. I urge that it be defeated 
so the States will know where they stand 
and be able to proceed on their own 
programs. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM]. 

Mr, LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield me 30 seconds? 

Mr. LANDRUM, I will yield later. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia is not one of those who believes 
that we can approach the question of 
whether we support this bill on the basis 
of what it will cost us or what it will not 
cost us; rather, he is opposed to the bill 
because he believes earnestly that this 
country has grown to its present great 
stature through the force of our public 
school program which has had its 
strength, its beginning, and its admin- 
istration throughout from the local, 
county, city, and State levels of govern- 
ment. 

I think that we are shortsighted at 
any time that we approach the problem 
of public education on the basis of what 
it will cost us. It is true that we must 
as responsible citizens be concerned that 
we get our dollar’s worth and have the 
most economical program of public in- 
struction possible. But I am not one of 
those who thinks that the reason to 
oppose this bill is because we cannot 
afford it in money. Rather I oppose it, 
and oppose it vigorously, because we can- 
not afford to surrender the last vestige 
of local government that we have left 
in America, throwing in the towel to 
the bureaucrats in Washington and say- 
ing: Come, take us away. From here on 
we are unable to run our communities 
and our States.” 

And yet throughout all the years of 
our history we have run it and developed 
it to the great country we are at the 
present time by the simple system that 
we have. 

Yesterday we were treated to some pic- 
tures, some thought beautiful because 
they pictured conditions that they want 
you to see and only those they want you 
to see, and that is the bad—the ash can, 
the trash can type that you can find in 
any district of America, beautiful to 
their minds because they want to propa- 
gandize you, to bring us into believing 
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that such disgrace requires immediate 
surgery and help from the bureaucrats 
in Washington. They say we cannot af- 
ford it at the State levels of govern- 
ment. So I want you to look as you have 
time during the course of the afternoon 
at some of the pictures on this board 
which I think are beautiful and magnifi- 
cent because they portray just what I am 
talking about or trying to say, that 
States, counties and localities in the sec- 
tion of the country from which I come 
have had the leadership, have had the 
determination, and, yes, have had the 
pride to recognize that this is a respon- 
sibility of the people at home and to rec- 
ognize that for it to be successful they 
must have the support of the people at 
home. They have built such as you see 
here, at the top from Atlanta, down here 
from Columbus, over here from up in 
White County where I live, down here in 
Carnes Creek in Stephens County, near 
the rural community where I had the 
privilege to come into this world. In this 
pamphlet there is a complete descrip- 
tion of my neighboring State of South 
Carolina, together with the great pro- 
gram in which they are engaged for 
public school construction. Down at the 
bottom are some of the magnificent 
things that the poor old State of Mis- 
sissippi is doing. Georgia is doing this 
with a per capita income of $1,333 
whereas the national average is $1,847. 
Mississippi is doing this with a per capita 
income of $946 as against $1,847 national 
average. South Carolina is doing what 
is shown here with a per capita income 
of $1,108 as against $1,847 national. 

Mr. Chairman, we recognize our re- 
sponsibility. We do not come here 
crawling on our knees to you and saying: 
“We have to have you educate our chil- 
dren.” We are doing it. We make no 
denial of the fact that there are in- 
stances of neglect, of failure to carry out 
responsibilities, but we take pride in the 
fact that within the last 5 years the 
State of Georgia has spent more than 
$200 million on a building program, and 
that we are now set out on another of 
$88 million to reach the requirements 
that now face us. And, I say, in spite 
of the fact that the professional agita- 
tors would come here and have you be- 
lieve we want this, the people in Georgia, 
the people in South Carolina, the people 
in Mississippi, the people throughout this 
whole Nation who know and who under- 
stand what this bill would do, simply do 
not want it. 

Mrs. BLITCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Georgia. 

Mrs. BLITCH. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman on his very fine display of 
pictures, and I want to further commend 
him on being able to point out exactly 
where they come from, what they are, 
and the well-documented way in which 
they are prepared. That is the kind of 
information that I believe the House is 
entitled to. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I wish to com- 
pliment my distinguished colleague from 
Georgia on the very well-documented 
statement which he is making. I want 
to concur also in the statements which 
he is making, and I would like to say 
along the line that the gentleman has 
just been talking on that in one day in 
1955 in my home county of De Kalb we 
dedicated 13 new school buildings of the 
most modern type that the school au- 
thorities know how to build today. Of 
the more than $200 million worth of new 
construction which the State of Georgia 
has erected within the last 5 or 6 years 
we have built those schools at a cost 
which is something like one-third the 
cost per schoolroom which they say 
would be necessary under this program. 

Mr. LANDRUM. If I have the time, 
I expect to touch on that subject briefly. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I want to 
commend the gentleman and concur in 
his remarks. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDRUM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman on displaying what are 
some of the finest schools in the country; 
just as nice as they are in Ohio. Yes- 
terday, as you know, I called Governor 
Chandler's office after the pictures were 
shown for Kentucky by the gentleman 
from West Virginia. I received this re- 
ply this morning. It mentioned the fact 
that the pictures we saw yesterday were 
not recent pictures; that for the past 
year there were 350 one-room schools 
discontinued in Kentucky; that 100 addi- 
tional unsatisfactory rooms were aban- 
doned; that a net gain of more than 750 
new classrooms has been made, and 
that a majority of the school districts 
have building programs in some stage of 
planning or construction. 

Mr. LANDRUM. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Now, as I stated, my opposition to this 
legislation is because of the fact it is so 
saturated with power that we are sur- 
rendering to the Federal Government, 
and I would ask the committee’s careful 
consideration to this observation I am 
about to make. 

No Member of this Congress, in either 
body, has made a greater contribution 
over the last quarter of a century to 
education in general than the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN], 
the chairman of the committee which 
has brought this bill before the House. 
Yet, in spite of the fact that the gentle- 
man has been the champion of support 
for public school programs, he finds 
himself in the position on this bill of 
opposing it, because those who would 
operate it are already intoxicated with 
the possibilities, and soon to become 
drunk with power if it becomes a reality. 
How can a man in that position be 
against the bill if it is not a bad bill? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman. 
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Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. In 
order to refute the argument made 
about the State of Kentucky, here is 
what Mr. Robert R. Martin, superin- 
tendent of instruction for the State of 
Kentucky, testified before the committee. 
He said that there were 7,620 out of 
18,000 rooms not fit for use; that 80 
percent of the State schools do not have 
central heating; that 38 percent of the 
children have to use outdoor toilets and 
that 50 percent of the children are in 
overcrowded classrooms with many 
rooms ranging from 50 to 70 pupils per 
room. That was the testimony con- 
cerning Kentucky. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BAILEY. In response to the 
statement of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. AYRES] let me say that those pic- 
tures were taken during Easter week. 
They were taken in the presence of the 
State superintendent of schools of the 
State of Kentucky. I care not what 
Happy Chandler tells you, I am stating 
the exact truth. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. It seems a 
shame that we have to come back here 
this year and reiterate some of the facts 
which we brought out here rather force- 
fully, I thought, 1 year ago. 

Let us first consider the allegations 
concerning Federal control of education. 
I defy anybody to read H. R. 1 and see 
anything about Federal control of edu- 
cation. Section 405 of this bill says: 

In the administration of this act, no de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee of 
the United States shall exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over the per- 
sonnel, curriculum, or program of instruc- 
tion of any school or school system. 


That should be plain enough. But in 
case some Members say, “But control is 
inherent in any school bill,” let us go 
into that for just a few minutes. In- 
herent? Let me tell you about 2 laws 
which are on the books and have been 
on the books since 1950, 2 laws which 
everybody in this room, I imagine, will 
support when they come up for exten- 
sion. I refer to Public Law 815 and Pub- 
lic Law 874 of the 81st Congress. These 
are laws under which the Federal Gov- 
ernment gives money as grants to school 
districts for maintenance and operation 
of schools, and also for the building of 
schools. Here are two laws which are 
tailormade for Federal control, if any 
law ever was. 

Public Law 874 provides that money 
will go to schools for maintenance and 
operation. If the Federal Government 
ever wanted to control a school district, 
it could accomplish this feat by placing 
conditions on the distribution of money 
earmarked for maintenance and oper- 
ation. What is the difference between 
that law and this bill? This provides 
in title I that if the Federal Government 
finds through the operation of the school 
plan, which incidentally is prepared com- 
pletely by the States, that a school dis- 
trict needs money to build a school, then 
the Federal Government under the for- 
mula may grant money to that school 
district to build the school. 

CIII——792 
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When the school is built, then the Fed- 
eral Government gets out of the picture. 


No longer does the Federal Government 


have one thing to do with that school. 
There is no handle which the Federal 
Government can grasp to impose control 
over any school. Yet no one has ever 
charged that any degree of Federal con- 
trol has even been present or been 
threatened in the operation of Public 
Law 874, though the handle is so abun- 
dantly present to impose control if there 
was a desire to do so. Also I should like 
to have you contrast the grant section, 
which seems to bother everybody about 
control, with title II and title III of this 
bill. If I were to be worried about Fed- 
eral control of any school in this land as 
a result of this bill I would worry about 
titles II and III, not about title I, because 
under titles II and III bonds are pur- 
chased from school districts. If those 
bonds are in default, then who is the 
creditor? The Federal Government is 
the creditor. You have the possibility 
of control because of obligation, legal, 
financial obligation, whereas in title I, 
the grant section, there is no such possi- 
bility because once this money is 
granted to the school then that is the 
only responsibility that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has. There is no obligation to 
repay that money to the Government— 
there is no handle whatsoever which the 
Federal Government can use to impose 
control on a school district. 

I have also heard from many of my 
friends on the right side of the aisle here 
that it makes no difference whether a 
certain amendment which may be in- 
troduced by the gentleman from New 
York is adopted or not, that certain 
States in this great Union of ours cannot 
get money under this bill because of the 
Supreme Court decision in Brown against 
Board of Education. 

Let us take again the analogy of Public 
Laws 815 and 874. Under those laws, 
money is paid to schools. Nothing has 
ever been done by the Office of Educa- 
tion or by any other branch of the Fed- 
eral Government to try to keep money 
from school districts which are segre- 
gated. There has been no indication on 
the part of anybody that that will be 
done under these particular laws. Why, 
then, I ask, would anybody impugn the 
Office of Education with a sudden desire 
to desegregate schools by the use of the 
Federal greenback? If this desire were 
present, the vehicle to accomplish it is 
present, in Public Laws 815 and 874. It 
does not need this bill to ride on. If the 
Federal Government did not take that 
sort of approach under the administra- 
tion of Public Laws 815 and 874, then 
why would you think that the Fed- 
eral Government might suddenly do an 
about-face in the administration of this 
law? It makes very little sense to me. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. May I ask the gen- 
tleman from Arizona if it is not a fact 
that all of the so-called segregation cases 
have arisen where State money was in- 
volved or where, as in the Girard case, 
private money was raised? Not one of 
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them arose when Federal money was 
concerned. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. WESTLAND. I have been very 
much interested in what the gentleman 
has had to say about Public Laws 815 
and 874. I may say to the gentleman 
from Arizona they have worked extreme- 
ly well in the State of Washington, par- 
ticularly in the district I represent. I 
have been especially concerned over the 
possibility of those laws being affected 
by the enactment of this legislation. I 
should like very much to have the gen- 
tleman comment on that possibility, if 
he would. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I have no 
comment to make on the possibility ex- 
cept, as one member of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, it appears to 
me there will still be a need for Public 
Laws 815 and 874, even if this law is 
enacted. The Federal Government as- 
sumes the role of a taxpayer in a district 
which has been adversely affected by 
some Federal impact, in Public Laws 815 
and 874. I think this principle will con- 
tinue, as long as the impact is present 
and is a substantial factor. 

The States of the Federal Union will 
be required under H. R. 1 to match the 
money which the Federal Government 
puts up under title I. This to me is the 
most important part of this bill. I do 
not want the Federal Government to get 
into the business of building schools just 
for the joy of building them. I want the 
Federal Government to come in and 
establish a program to meet a need 
which I believe exists. I am convinced 
that it does exist. 

If the States have to match this money 
from the State level, if the legislatures 
have to appropriate money for this pur- 
pose each year, then it seems obvious to 
me that two things will happen: First, 
the legislatures will watch this money 
very closely to be sure that it is spent 
in the way that we intend it to be spent, 
and second, with the State governments 
getting into this field of building schools, 
the Federal Government will be able to 
get out of it in 4 or 5 years. 

In my own State and in all the other 
States of the Union I believe the States 
themselves could handle this problem if 
they would do it, but the States in many 
instances have not acted, have not come 
into the school-building picture as much 
as they should have, and therefore this 
problem does exist. 

If the States themselves will step into 
this breach and will appropriate the 
funds necessary to help the districts to 
build schools, then I believe you will find 
no further need for the Federal Govern- 
ment’s aid in this field after the period 
of this bill has expired. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. BOSCH. Will the gentleman 
agree with me that during the testimony 
there was evidence that certain States 
were dragging their feet in anticipation 
of Federal assistance? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I do not re- 
call any testimony to that effect, but I 
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think the gentleman is probably right 
when he says that the existence of this 


bill in a state of limbo is probably hold- - 


ing up construction of some schools. I 
hope the House will act very promptly 
and pass the bill, and that the other body 
will, too. But, above all, I hope this 
whole question will be dealt with at this 
time in such a way as to forever end the 
question mark as to whether the Federal 
Government is going into this field or 
not. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. I compliment the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. He has made a 
very calm and deliberate and logical ar- 
gument based on good, sound reasoning. 
Is it not true that in order to get rid of 
this problem, it must be attacked at 
three levels—the Federal, State, and lo- 
cal levels. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. That is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Mr. MORANO. And if all three levels 
work together, we can get rid of this 
problem in a short time and then go back 
to the old system of the local districts 
taking care of their own problem. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. That is my 
hope. 

Mr. Chairman, before I take my seat, 
I want to pay my personal tribute to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, the rank- 
ing minority member of this committee, 
and its former chairman. This will 
probably be the last debate handled by 
this distinguished gentleman, who is one 
of the finest Members of the Congress 
that it has been my pleasure to know. I 
will certainly miss him if I have the 
privilege of serving in the 86th Con- 
gress. I know we are all going to miss 
his guidance and his advice and the 
presence of very fine character that the 
gentleman possesses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. LOSER]. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina, the chairman of the 
committee, for yielding me this time. I 
am extremely hopeful that I will have 
the opportunity to conclude my remarks 
without yielding, and after I shall have 
finished, I will be glad to submit myself 
for cross-examination on the part of 
any Member on either side of the aisle. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not planned to 
enter this debate until yesterday. The 
distinguished gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Roosgvxrr! and the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Diccs] made some remarks with refer- 
ence to this bill that portend difficulties, 
great difficulties in my judgment, Mr. 
Chairman, for every State in the Union 
that does not have a full and completely 
integrated school system. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
RooseEveEttT] suggested there not be an 
amendment offered to this bill with ref- 
erence to segregated schools. He felt 
that it would impede the progress of the 
bill before the House. I just want to 
read the gentleman’s words, if I may. 
Iam quoting from the statement of the 
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distinguished gentleman from California 
[Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

There were a number of us who voted for 
that amendment at the time the bill was 
under consideration. We believed in a fun- 
damental principle then. We emphasize, we 
believe in it now. 


Of course that reference made by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ROOSE- 
vELT] could only have referred to the 
Powell amendment. That is, that every 
State in the Union that had segregated 
schools could not participate in the pro- 
ceeds of this bill, and would not be rec- 
ognized by the Department of Educa- 
tion at Washington as eligible to par- 
ticipate in this program. 

I do not question the right of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman to make this 
statement. It is right and proper if he 
views it in that light, but let me quote 
further from the statement made by the 
gentleman from California: 

Therefore, we reserve the right and duty 
at the proper time, when the matter comes 
up under the appropriation bill, to act for 
protection of the basic principle which we 
believe in now, as we did last year. 


And listen further: 

After consultation on the parliamentary 
situation, there is no question that an 
amendment not subject to a point of order 
as being legislation on an appropriation bill 
can be, in fact has been drawn. We hope 
no one on either side of the aisle will force 
the committee to consider any amendment 
which would detract in any way from the 
fundamental purpose of the bill. 


May I, for just a moment, quote from 
a statement made by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Diccs]. The gentleman 
from Michigan is likewise referring to 
the Powell amendment. 

This is not in any way to be construed as 
a retreat from our advocacy and support of 
the principle enunciated by the 1954 Su- 
preme Court decision. It is rather to be in- 
terpreted as a strategic withdrawal from 
using the present proposed school construc- 
tion measure as a vehicle to supplement that 
decision. 


So I say, Mr. Chairman, that the effect 
of, or the implication is, if you please, 
from the statements of these two gentle- 
men, that when the appropriation bill 
comes up, if this school bill is passed, 
if they have the votes to pass it they will 
have the votes to adopt an amendment 
to the appropriation bill providing that 
no State in the Union will receive a dime 
under the provisions of this bill unless 
they have a fully integrated school sys- 
tem in their State. 

So I say to you, Mr. Chairman, in effect 
the proponents of this bill are drawing 
a fine bead on every Southern State that 
does not have a fully integrated school 
system and are threatening, so to speak, 
that when this bill comes up for con- 
sideration by the Appropriations Com- 
miittee they will offer an amendment to 
deprive your States of any participation 
in this school program that is provided 
by this bill. 

So I say, Mr. Chairman, that we in the 
Southern States, all of them I believe 
are doing everything on earth that it is 
possible to do to comply with the rules 
and the edicts of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, but no State, after a 
generation, after a century of segrega- 
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tion, can overnight turn from the way of 
life that the people in that area have 
been living under in peace and in happi- 
ness. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, that Ten- 
nessee is proud of her school system. 

She is proud of her people, and I 
may say that she is proud of the fact 
that the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Diecs] came back to my 
town in my district and was educated 
at one of the greatest institutions in the 
country; and the fact that he received 
that fine, magnificent education is ex- 
emplified and illustrated here from day 
to day as he moves among us and with 
intelligence speaks on the questions in 
which he is interested. 

So I say to you that down in Ten- 
nessee we are moving as rapidly as pos- 
sible to integrate our schools. But I 
say that we cannot do it overnight, and 
if the appropriation bill carries a pro- 
vision, as is threatened by these gentle- 
men—they have gone to the very ex- 
treme of getting a parliamentary rule 
on the question—they propose when the 
appropriation bill comes before the 
House that they will vote to exclude 
those States from the provisions of the 
bill, or provide that those States where 
they do not have fully integrated schools 
shall not participate in this school pro- 
gram. For that reason I am opposed to 
the bill. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a correc- 
tion? 

Mr. LOSER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I will say to my 
good friend that at no time have I ever 
said that all school systems in any State 
need to be completely integrated in order 
to get Federal funds. The Supreme 
Court decision does not say that, and 
the Powell amendment itself never said 
that. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman 
from Tennessee, because Tennessee is 
showing an example to the Nation which 
we hope all the rest of the Nation will 
adopt. 

Mr. LOSER. I deeply appreciate the 
kind words of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, but let me say this further in 
response to what he has said: The Com- 
missioner of Education in Washington 
controls the matter. When a provision 
is put in an appropriation bill that no 
State that does not have a fully inte- 
grated school system shall participate 
in this program, it will certainly be held 
here in Washington that Tennessee and 
Alabama, North and South Carolina, and 
all the rest of that fine array of States, 
of which of course I am deeply proud, 
cannot qualify. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. LOSER. I would like to discuss 
this matter for an hour, but I thank you 
very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. DIXON]. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, in yes- 
terday’s Wall Street Journal there ap- 
peared an editorial which is quite typical 
of the case presented by the opposition 
to this fine bill. I say fine bill; I con- 
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gratulate the subcommittee for working 
it out, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BaiteEy] as chairman; I also 
congratulate the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. McConne.u] who is really 
a champion of childhood and youth, for 
his work. I hate to see him leave our 
number, because he is a stalwart in the 
right direction at all times. 

I cite this editorial because it pretty 
well sums up the case of certain States 
against our bill. It reads: 

The Empire State Chamber of Commerce 
asked New York Congressmen to oppose the 
bill because New York’s taxpayers will save 
$19 million a year. If New Yorkers are going 
to pay out $38 million a year, for schools, the 
schools ought to be in New York. 


That pretty well sums up the case. 

The editorial is entitled “The Plus 
and Minus of School Aid.” 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to talk a 
little more about “the plus and minus of 
school aid,” because there are two sides 
to the picture. Let me give you the 
other side. 

New York has only 325 children for 
every 1,000 adults. I have here the re- 
search statistics for 1957. Take my own 
State of Utah asanexample. There are 
other similarly situated States that have 
more children per thousand of adults 
than has New York, we have 548 chil- 
dren per thousand adults. New York has 
only 325 and leads the Nation in the few- 
est number of children per 1,000 adults. 
We have about twice as many as New 
York. As a consequence we have about 
twice as many youth of military age per 
thousand of adults as New York has. 

What would New York and the people 
of the Nation think if the States with a 
high proportion of youth would say to 
the other States who have not the youth: 
“In the event of war, you make up your 
own quotas to the draft. Do not ask us 
to fill up your quotas.” 

Those States that have the youth have 
to make up the quotas for those States 
that do not have the youth. 

Let me cite something else, and I do 
not refer to New York particularly. It is 
typical of many other States, and I do 
not single New York out for criticism. 
It has a good school system. Utah had 
only 2.3 percent of her men rejected on 
account of educational and mental dis- 
qualification in the draft. New York 
had 8.8 percent, 4 times as many as 
Utah. Let me repeat, New York had 8.8 
percent of its draftees rejected for men- 
tal and educational qualifications. 
There are some States that have as high 
as 45 percent in rejections. The State of 
Utah had only 2.3 percent rejected. 
There are two States even better than 
the State of Utah. So, what happens? 
New York has nearly four times the per- 
cent rejected as Utah and, at the same 
time, only about one-half the proportion 
of youth. There, again, we have to fill 
in their quota on the draft. I wonder 
if our youth are not worth just as much 
as New York’s dollars? 

Let us go further. How long would it 
take for our Nation to disintegrate if the 
States that have the youth would say: 
No; we are not going to fill in the 
quotas of other States if we go to war.” 

Of course, our State would not do 
that, it would be a disgrace to any State 
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if it did make such a statement; but it 
is no worse than the wealthy States say- 
ing to the poor States that have the 
chilren, We are not going to help you 
educate those children so that they can 
help fill our quota in military service 
and fight for our country.” 

Our Government must call upon the 
youth wherever they are; likewise, our 
Government must call upon the wealth 
of the Nation wherever it is to educate 
the children of this Nation. 

FEDERAL AID—THE NECESSARY ANSWER TO THE 
NATION’S SCHOOL-CONSTRUCTION PROBLEM 
Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 

H. R. 1 as amended for reasons as fol- 

lows: 

First. The classroom shortage is real. 
We may be rearing a crippled generation. 

Second. The demand for Federal aid 
for school construction is overwhelming. 

Third. Equal educational opportunity 
for all is a Federal concern as well as 
a State concern. 

Fourth. From the angle of preserving 
our democracy we cannot afford not to 
afford this $300 million per year. 

Fifth. Education is an investment. It 
liquidates its cost. The cost of this most 
beneficial legislation will, in my opinion, 
be repaid many times over through re- 
ducing expenidtures for juvenile de- 
linquency and crime. 

Sixth. Approval of this bill will go a 
long way toward helping our school dis- 
tricts, which cannot provide buildings 
under present limitations of funds and 
legal provisions, to meet this crisis. It 
recognizes their need in the distribution 
of funds, also rewards them for the effort 
they put forth but, best of all, through 
its matching provisions as well as dis- 
tribution of funds on basis of need and 
effort, it encourages greater local effort. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall support each of 
the above propositions in order named. 

THE CLASSROOM SHORTAGE IS REAL 


It is inconceivable to think that prom- 
inent groups and individuals would come 
out with nationwide publicity in an at- 
tempt to prove that there is no classroom 
shortage. Either they will not see or 
they cannot see conditions that are right 
under their noses. 

Not long ago I saw an advertisement 
from an optical firm illustrating the 
same point. It shows one small boy 
pointing to a sign on a wall. He says, 
“Can’t you see the sign on that wall?” 
The second boy, with weak, squinty eyes, 
looked up and said, “What wall?” 

I wish that every Member of the Con- 
gress who thinks there is no need for 
classroom building would take a tour 
with his own school people in certain 
districts, or, if that is impossible, have 
them supply him with some actual 
pictures. 

In appraising the need for Federal aid 
for school construction, I naturally look 
to the schools in my own State as an 
illustration and supply carefully checked 
data as follows: 

Dr. E. Allen Bateman, State superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Utah, 
reported February 28, 1957: 

The most recent and the most reliable 
data available on school plant needs were 
obtained from the districts this fall. We 
had a complete return and where responses 
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seemed to us incomplete or inaccurate they 
were rechecked. 


A summary of Superintendent Bate- 
man’s tables follows: 


Ele- Junior 
men-] high High Total 
tary 
9 needed Nov. 1, 
FFV 759 264 | 266] 1, 289 
Additional classrooms 
needed Nov. 1, 1961 O11 468 | 347 | 1,326 
Total classrooms 
SAS STERN 1, 270 732 | 613 | 2,615 
Current building program 
(to be completed by fall 
OS 7901) noA 443 330 | 263 | 1,036 
9 unmet needs by fall of 
C 827 402 | 350 | 1,579 


Regarding the overcrowded condition 
of the classrooms, the Utah Education 
Association reports: 

The classroom with 30 or more students 
is considered crowded. 


In the fourth grade 80 percent of the 
classes are overcrowded; in the third 
grade, 77 percent; in the fifth grade, 72 
percent; in the second grade, 69 percent; 
and in the sixth grade, 68 percent. 

In the junior high schools 77 percent 
of the English classes, 77 percent of the 
mathematics classes, 75 percent of the 
science classes, and 79 percent of the 
social-studies classes have more than the 
maximum number of students. 

In the high schools 71 percent of all 
English classes, 62 percent of all mathe- 
matics classes, and 80 percent of all bio- 
logical science classes carry more than 
the maximum number of students. 


Many of the high schools in Utah— 


Says the Association— 


are in danger of losing their accreditation on 
account of oversized classes, 


Utah’s problem seems to be typical of 
the general problem of classroom short- 
ages and shortage of funds throughout 
the country. 

Secretary Folsom testified as follows: 

Three conclusions, I believe, are clearly 
evident from the facts in this matter. First, 
there is a continuing, substantial, and wide- 
spread shortage of public-school classrooms, 
born in years of depression and war and ag- 
gravated by the greatest enrollment increase 
in our history. 

Second, despite a great increase in school- 
building efforts, the States and communities 
are not making enough headway in reducing 
this shortage. 

Third, unless financially needy communi- 
ties get help, the classroom shortage will 
persist for many years, hampering the edu- 
cation of our children and limiting the prog- 
ress of our country. (Committee hearings, 
pt. I, p. 27.) 


The Secretary estimated that at the 
beginning of last school year, there was 
a classroom shortage of 159,000 units. 
This figure was compiled out of reports 
of surveys conducted by officials in the 
48 States who should know the problems 
best. The same survey indicates that 
the States had scheduled for new con- 
struction in the 1956-57 school year ap- 
proximately 69,000 new classrooms, De- 
spite this great number of new class- 
rooms being built this year, the shortage 
still will remain acute for it is estimated 
that we will need 45,000 new classrooms 
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each year for the next several years just 
to cope with the more than 1 million new 
and additional pupils entering the public 
schools every year. Therefore we must 
subtract 45,000 from the 69,000 which 
leaves approximately 24,000. But we 
cannot even subtract the 24,000 from the 
159,000 unit shortage, for part of this 
figure must apply against the estimated 
14,000 to 20,000 classrooms that are 
abandoned as obsolete each year. In 
the 1955-56 school year 14,000 classroom 
units were closed due to obsolescence 
through such causes as closing of small 
schools, consolidation of school districts, 
and so forth—committee hearings, part 
I, pages 28-29. 

If we subtract the minimal number of 
14,000 from what might have been a 
credit against the classroom shortage— 
24,000—we find that there could only be 
@ maximum reduction possible of some- 
thing like 10,000 classrooms in the orig- 
inal estimate of the Secretary or perhaps 
the total shortage would now be 149,000 
instead of 159,000. 

At any rate, for all practical purposes 
in this debate we can, despite the great 
increase of public school construction in 
the last several years safely conclude 
with Mr. Secretary Folsom’s conclusions 
that— 

There is a continuing, substantial and 
widespread shortage of public school class- 
rooms * * * (that) despite a great increase 
in school-building efforts, the States and 
communities are not making enough head- 
way in reducing this shortage * * * (and) 
unless financially needy communities get 
help the classroom shortage will persist for 
many years. 


To quote further from Secretary Fol- 
som: 


Even if it reaches an alltime peak— 


Speaking further of the estimated 
number of new classrooms to be built 
during the past school year— 
of 69,000 this year, (it) little more than keeps 
pace with the new needs developing each 
year * * * we are confronted with a condition, 
not a theory * * *. We have seen what the 
States and communities are doing to meet 
it, and we have seen that this is not enough 
(committee hearings, pt. I, p. 29). 


In spite of tremendous efforts on the 
part of the States the number of pupils 
in excess of normal capacity is increas- 
ee will be seen from the following 
table: 


Total pupils in excess of 

Year (fall): normal capacity 
—A ͤ A 2, 336, 068 
RAO ida ei aed evar assole 2, 262, 434 
E EE EE — 2, 295, 000 


(Circular No, 490, U. S. Office of Education.) 


Federal support for school construc- 
tion is mow necessary because the great 
numbers of children in elementary 
schools are just beginning to reach the 
high schools and the Nation needs to 
move now if adequate space is to be pro- 
vided in high schools. With the shops 
and laboratories necessary for a modern 
high school education the pupil-teacher 
ratio must be held around 25 pupils per 
teacher as opposed to a ratio of 30 in 
the elementary schools. This greatly in- 
creases the cost of construction and in- 
tensifies the burden upon the States as 
the tidal wave of students reaches the 
high school. 
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Furthermore, long before the build- 
ing needs of the elementary and high 
schools are satisfactorily met, the rising 
tide of students will be reaching col- 
lege and our problems will be fully as 
acute there as in the lower reaches of 
the school system. By 1970 1 out of 
every 3 applicants for college entrance 
will be turned away unless accommoda- 
tions are speeded up at a far more rapid 
rate than they are now. 

Each year of adequate school con- 
struction means that fewer crisis situa- 
tions will develop in the immediate years 
ahead. 

There is one fallacy that has received 
considerable publicity. It is also perpet- 
uated in the minority section of the 
committee report. It is, and I quote: 

Figures by the Office of Education itself 
show that all but 5 States are building 
enough classrooms to eliminate the shortage 
within 5 years. 


The facts are that it will take a mini- 
mum of approximately 16 years to elim- 
inate the shortage, and that in some 
States the time will run long beyond 
16 years. I quote from the Office of 
Education: 

Such conclusions are based upon an ob- 
vious error, or misuse of statistics. They 
compare the current rate of construction 
with the existing backlog of shortage. 
Every additional room is subtracted from 
the shortage. This ignores the fact that 
59,000 to 65,000 additional rooms are needed 
each year simply to keep up with each year's 
enrollment increases and replacement needs. 
The States estimated they would build 69,000 
classrooms this past school year. Even if 
they reach this all-time peak, they would 
reduce the shortage by only 4,000 to 10,000 
classrooms. At this rate, a minimum of 16 
years would be required to eliminate the 
shortage. The maximum would run all the 
way to 40 years. 

THE DEMAND FOR FEDERAL AID IS OVERWHELMING 


The people of the United States have 
spoken in favor of Federal aid for school 
construction in no uncertain terms. 
First through the great White House 
Conference, at Washington, D. C., No- 
vember 28—December 1, 1955. This Con- 
ference was the culmination of more 
than 4,000 local and State conferences. 
From the thousands of participants in 
the State conferences, the State gover- 
nor appointed some 1,800 to attend the 
White House Conference. Official tabu- 
lation of occupations and professions of 
the 1,800 participants showed that for 
every educator—that is, teacher, admin- 
istrator, or school board member—there 
were two noneducators present. Surely 
Congress cannot refuse to hear the voice 
of the people. 

The White House Conference in its 
final report says: 

This committee believes that Federal aid 
for school construction should be made 
available on a limited basis for all States 
and Territories and the District of Columbia 
to help overcome the present school build- 
ing emergency. 


The participants approved such aid by 
a vote of more than 2 to 1. 

The Gallup poll of February 9 shows 
that Federal aid for school construction 
is backed by a 4 to 1 margin. 

Mr. Chairman, the Gallup poll, as re- 
ported in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald of February 10, 1957, indi- 
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cates for Congress how the public feels 
about Federal aid to education. I am 
inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
this poll as I feel it should be brought to 
the attention of Congress. 

There are 1 or 2 points of particular 
interest. It will be noted that 76 per- 
cent of the people in America favor Fed- 
eral aid, even though there is prospect 
for higher taxes if this is done. Only 19 
percent oppose it. Last year 67 percent 
favored it. 

The desire is universal, as the same 
percentage of Republicans, Democrats, 
and independents favor it as do the peo- 
ple of the East, Midwest, South, and 
West; Protestants, Catholics—even to 
build public schools—all agree. 

The article follows: 


THE GALLUP POLL—FEDERAL Am To SCHOOLS 
BACKED BY 4-TO-1 MARGIN 
(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, N. J., February 9.—By an over- 
whelming 4-to-1 margin, the public favors 
granting Federal aid to build new public 
schools throughout the county—including 
communities in the South where white and 
colored children are now segregated. 

A survey just completed by the institute 
finds that for every person who thinks that 
States and local communities should build 
their own schools there are four persons 
who favor having the Federal’ Government 
help out, even though there is the pros- 
pect of higher taxes if this is done, 

There also has been a significant increase 
in the number in favor of Federal aid to 
schools over the last year. One year ago, 
an identical institute survey found 67 per- 
cent in favor, compared with 76 percent 
today. 

Observers point out that during the last 
year the States and local communities have 
built a record 63,000 new classrooms. 

A recent publication of the Department of 
Commerce estimates that $4 billion would 
be needed annually for the next 10 years to 
do the job. This would mean that the 
rate of expenditure would have to rise 60 
percent over the current $2.6 billion level. 

The proposal to grant Federal aid to pub- 
lic schools was put to a scientifically drawn 
cross-section of the public in the following 
manner: 

“Some people say that the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington should give financial 
help to build new public schools, especially 
in the poorer States. Others say that this 
will mean higher taxes for everyone and that 
States and local communities should build 
their own schools. 

“How do you, yourself, feel—do you favor 
or oppose Federal aid to help build new pub- 
lic schools?” 


Here is the vote today and 1 year ago: 


[Percent] 


Public opinion on the question of Federal 
aid to communities in the South where white 
and colored children are now kept apart was 
tested by means of the following question: 

“How about communities in the South 
where white and colored children are sepa- 
rated? Should the Government help these 
communities, or refuse to help them build 
schools?” 


The vote: 
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Although every major group in the popula- 
tion is in favor of the Federal aid proposal, 
the following differences are of interest: 

Greatest endorsement of the proposal 
comes from persons in the heavily populated 
States in the East. 

Catholics questioned in today’s survey are 
slightly more in favor of Federal aid to build 
public schools than are Protestants. 

The results by party affiliation, region of 
the country, and by religious preference fol- 
low: 

[Percent] 


Favor Oppose] No 


opinion 

Republicans 74 21 5 
Democrats K 7 17 4 
Independents. — 77 18 5 
East 80 17 3 
Ls 76 21 3 

70 21 9 

79 16 5 

75 20 5 

Cat holies 78 17 5 


The most disconcerting thing about 
the entire school picture in the great 
State of Utah is the terrific slump in 
public opinion concerning the effective- 
ness of the public schools. In 1952 an 
opinion survey reported that 72 percent 
of the people of the State were well satis- 
fied with their schools. A similar opinion 
poll was taken in June of last year. It 
showed only 35 percent of the people to 
be well satisfied with their schools. This, 
in my opinion, is alarming and leads me 
definitely to the conclusion that aid from 
every possible source should come 
quickly. 

Furthermore, I have the feeling that 
the people and the State are doing about 
all they can to help themselves, and that 
aid from outside the State is the only an- 
swer. This feeling is supported by the 
White House Conference report of April 
1956. It shows that Utah is one of the 
top three States which spend more than 
4 percent of their income for the support 
of schools. New Mexico and Oregon are 
the other two. 

According to the June 1956 poll, taken 
in Utah by J. Roy Bardsley, president 
of Research Services, Inc., it is not the 
teachers and not the curriculum, but 
the plant and the physical facilities 
about which our people complain the 
most. 

When asked by interviewers of this 
poll, What is the most important prob- 
lem facing the State of Utah today?” 
nearly four times more Utahans replied 
“Schools” than any other area of con- 
cern. 

When asked “How do you feel about 
Federal aid for school construction?” 81 
percent were for it and only 14 percent 
against. They back it by a ratio of nearly 
6 tol. 

I must admit that the schoolchildren 
do not, or cannot, make nearly as great a 
“squawk’’ as many of the vociferous well- 
heeled lobbies of the special interest 
groups. But that is certainly no reason 
why Congress should turn a deaf ear to 
them. 

I am the child 

All the world awaits my coming 

What I am today the world of tomorrow 
will be 

Give me I pray you 

Those things which will make me a blessing 
to the world, 


— 
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Recognizing these things the 1957 
Utah State Legislature passed a law en- 
abling the State to participate in any 
Federal aid for school construction legis- 
lation which might be passed by the 
United States Congress. 

EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY IS A MATTER 
OF FEDERAL AS WELL AS STATE CONCERN 

Some of my colleagues in Congress say 
to me: “The responsibility for education 
rests squarely upon the shoulders of the 
State. Let each State support its own 
schools. My State is taking care of its 
own schools, why don't the other States 
do the same thing?” 

The fallacy in this position lies in the 
fact that in any free society where the 
people are self-governing there must be 
an enlightened electorate. Otherwise 
such a society cannot remain free. Truly 
the responsibility for education rests 
upon the States, but just as truly this 
responsibility is national as well. Where 
the States cannot fulfill their responsi- 
bility the Federal Government should 
help. 

The following are some of the reasons 
in support of this position: 

First, during World War II Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas, the then chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Education, 
stated to the committee in my hearing 
that the States with 18-year-old compul- 
sory school laws and a high level of edu- 
cational standards were qualifying for 
military service approximately 7 out of 
every 10 men, whereas the States with 
low compulsory school laws and low edu- 
cational standards qualified only 3 out 
of 10. Consequently, the States with 
higher educational standards had to 
make up the deficiencies in the quotas 
of those States who failed to qualify 
7 out of 10 of their men. This situation 
is far more unjust than the idea of equal- 
ization ever could be. Definitely educa- 
tion is a national as well as a State 
concern. 

Second, a considerable portion of the 
United States families are moving from 
the farms to the cities, from the poorer 
States to the wealthier States, and from 
the wealthier States to the poorer States. 
It is not a time for any State to think 
it can live in a watertight compartment 
and ask: Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

Third, some States have more chil- 
dren in school than others. For ex- 
ample, New York State has only 325 chil- 
dren per 1,000 adults. Utah has 548 
children per 1,000 adults. The United 
States average is 418. Simple arithme- 
tice will show that for every 1,000 adults 
Utah must support 223 more children 
than does New York, and 130 more chil- 
dren than does the average of the United 
States. Further, more of the children 
of Utah attend public schools than do 
the average of the people in the United 
States. Ninety-four percent of the chil- 
dren and youth of public school age of 
Utah attend public school as compared 
with 83 percent in the United States. 

A greater percentage of children are in 
school in Utah and we keep them in 
school longer. The median amount of 
schooling compieted by the people of 
Utah is 12 years and in the United States, 
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9.3 years. At the same time one of 
Utah's chief industries is the exporta- 
tion of scientifically and professionally 
trained people. Dr. E. L. Thorndike, 
professor emeritus of Columbia Univer- 
sity, found that Utah produced more 
great men of science in proportion to 
her population than any other State in 
the Union and 50 percent higher than 
the second highest State. Definitely the 
wealthier States have much to benefit 
from high educational standards in 
poorer States and, on the other hand, 
they have much to lose from low educa- 
tional standards in the poorer States. 

Fourth, the equalization principle—the 
distribution of Federal funds according 
to the financial need of the States—is 
justified, because much of the wealth and 
the taxes of the wealthier States come 
from the raw materials and resources 
of the poorer States which States help 
to create that wealth but do not share 
equitably in the tax income from that 
wealth. 

SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN NEARLY ALL OF OUR STATES 
CANNOT FINANCE THEIR OWN SCHOOL CON- 
STRUCTION 
The White House Conference Report 

says: “It appears that under the pres- 

ent plans, only 2 or 3 States have been 
quoted as stating that they can meet 
their own building needs for the next 

5 years.” 

If I might use the State of Utah as an 
example, I would say that one of the first 
reasons why the State caunot finance its 
own is the restrictions on bonding. In 
support of this position I quote the State 
superintendent of schools as follows: 

On the assumption that all districts, if 
necessary, would exert a local effort of 100 
percent of bonding capacity plus a 10-mill 
property tax for school-plant outlay, 16 of 
the 40 school districts in the State would 
fall short of meeting their school plant needs 
during the 5-year period 1956-61 unless Fed- 
eral aid or outside help is available. 


I admit that teaching, not the erec- 
tion of buildings, is the most important 
function of our school system. In fact 
our entire investment in school buildings, 
in facilities, and in administration 
is significant only as it results in better 
instruction. But when 40 percent of the 
schools’ income is taken for capital out- 
lay, as is the case in some of our school 
districts, the quality of teaching inevi- 
tably must suffer. National authorities 
feel that not more than 14 to 18 percent 
of the school taxload should be spent 
for buildings and school facilities. An 
expenditure of 20 to 40 percent for build- 
ings is common in our State. To increase 
that amount for bricks and mortar 
would leave so little for instruction that 
the major purpose of the school would be 
prostituted. 

A second reason why the State can- 
not finance its building is that it is al- 
ready spending a greater proportion of 
its wealth for schools than any State 
in the Union and most of that burden 
falls upon the property tax. Property is 
being taxed far too heavily now and to 
increase bonded indebtedness all to fall 
upon property would work still further 
hardships. Now Federal funds for school 
construction would come largely from 
the Federal income tax which would 
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not be nearly as oppressive as the prop- 
erty tax because Utah is wealthy in nat- 
ural resources but the people are rela- 
tively poor. The people are carrying far 
more than their share of the tax bur- 
den and the natural resources far too 
little. Absentee ownership and over- 
emphasis upon the property tax make 
the difference. Political differences and 
the power of vested interests make a 
transformation very difficult. The reali- 
ties of American political life intervene 
to prevent the people from doing what 
they want to do about their schools. 

In the third place the schools which 
receive no matching funds from the Fed- 
eral Government cannot compete suc- 
cessfully for funds from the State with 
highways, hospitals, welfare agencies, 
and a host of other activities which do 
receive matching funds. When State 
administrators find that when they de- 
cide to spend a dollar for schools, they 
reap no added Federal benefit; but if 
they spend the same dollar for highways, 
hospitals, welfare, and so forth, they 
will have two or more dollars for every 
State dollar they appropriate. The large 
Federal-aid highway construction pro- 
gram has now begun to greatly increase 
rather than diminish the discriminatory 
effects of the other grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. 

EDUCATION LIQUIDATES ITS COST 


I believe the cost of this legislation will 
be repaid through reduction in losses 
from crime and juvenile delinquency 
alone. 

America’s chief defense against crime 
and juvenile delinquency rests with its 
school system. Action which tends to 
build and improve our schools shores up 
our defenses against and saves the heavy 
costs of crime and delinquency. The 
Senate Judiciary Committee investigat- 
ing juvenile delinquency reported the 
following in 1956: 

The Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency believes that this Nation’s first 
line of defense in preventing juvenile delin- 
quency is the school. The strength of this 
line is directly related to the condition of the 
schools of this country. The subcommittee 
believes that the lamentable condition of 
the Nation’s schools must be faced realisti- 
cally by the local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ments. The school system, which is the only 
agency that touches the lives of all children 
throughout the country, is grossly unpre- 
pared to give students concrete assistance in 
finding their way into the labor market. The 
school must shoulder a major responsibility 
in developing and providing the services re- 
quired by children to give them an oppor- 
tunity for adjustment to live (Youth Em- 
ployment and Juvenile Delinquency, U. 8. 
Senate Committee on Judiciary, Subcommit- 
tee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, 
Government Printing Office, January 30, 
1956). 


Among the steps which can be taken 
to reduce juvenile delinquency are re- 
duction of the teacher-pupil ratio. This 
is one of the conclusions of Leonard Mil- 
ler, specialist in the United States Office 
of Education, HEW Department. This 
Was Mr. Miller's first recommendation. 
His second was, strengthening of teach- 
er-training programs; third, mainte- 
nance of a staff of guidance counselors 
and social workers in the school system; 
fourth, long-range plans on the part of 
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States and districts which will anticipate 
future financial needs; and, fifth, Fed- 
eral aid be given the States and Terri- 
tories to guarantee adequate pupil per- 
sonnel services in the schools. 

Mr. Miller states: 

There must be financial support which will 
guarantee sufficient staff and buildings, to- 
gether with resources for children whose 
needs cannot be met within the school pro- 
gram (Schools—Our Nation’s First Line of 
Defense Against Juvenile Delinquency, ar- 
ticle in School Life, November 1954). 


A few days ago I received from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation the an- 
nual Uniform Crime Report for the 
United States. I was shocked to learn 
that last year—1956—major crimes 
reached a new high, with the known 
crime bill of $20 billion. Crime increased 
more than 13 percent above 1955, and it 
is the first time in our Nation's history 
that we have topped the two and a half 
million mark in major crimes. Since 
1950 crime has increased in our country 
almost four times as fast as our popula- 
tion. 

I think you will be surprised, as I was, 
to learn that nearly half of all the ar- 
rests for major crimes—46 percent to 
be exact—were of young people under 18 
years of age. 

It is hard to personalize statistics but 
try to imagine the heartaches, broken 
families and ruined lives that are the 
results of these figures. 

While the national major crime per- 
centages were on the rise, it is encourag- 
ing to note a slight decline in my own 
state, Utah, In 1955 there were, accord- 
ing to the FBI, 3,319 major crimes com- 
mitted in Utah and in 1956, a total of 
3,223, This is a decline of 96 crimes. 

Statistics also show that Utah is mak- 
ing significant achievements in other 
Social areas: 

Illegitimate births in Utah during 1954 
were 8.5 per 1,000 as compared with the 
national average of 44 per 1,000. Rob- 
beries per 1,000 people averages 26.8, 
while Mountain States average 79.3 per 
1,000 people. 

More significant still from the angle 
of the strength of Christian education 
is the fact that only 15 percent of the 
623 inmates in the Utah Penitentiary 
are high school graduates or college men, 
yet 50 percent of the men in the State 
are high school graduates and above. 
Only 29 of the 623 inmates ever attended 
college and only five of the 623 went 
beyond the sophomore year. 

Those who oppose this legislation are 
attempting to attack America’s cost and 
crime problem from the wrong end. As 
Joseph Malins says, “They are placing 
an ambulance at the bottom of the cliff 
rather than building a fence at the top.” 

A FENCE OR AN AMBULANCE 

"Twas a dangerous cliff, as they freely con- 
fessed, 

Though to walk near its crest was so pleas- 
ant; 

But over its terrible edge there had slipped 

A duke and full many a peasant. 

So the people said something would have 
to be done, 

But their projects did not at all tally; 

Some said, “Put a fence around the edge of 
the cliff,” 

Some, “An ambulance down in the valley.” 
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But the cry for the ambulance carried the 


day, 
For it spread through the neighboring city; 
A fence may be useful or not, it is true, 
But each heart became brimful of pity 
For those who slipped over that dangerous 
cliff; 
And the dwellers in highway and alley 
Gave pounds or gave pence, not to put up a 
fence, 
But an ambulance down in the valley. 


“For the cliff is all right, if you're careful,” 
they said, 

“And, if folks even slip and are dropping, 

It isn't the slipping that hurts them so much, 

As the shock down below when they're 
stopping.” 

So day after day, as these mishaps occurred, 

Quick forth would these rescuers sally 

To pick up the victims who fell off the cliff, 

With their ambulance down in the valley. 

—Joseph Malins. 


Mr. Chairman, the story is told of 
Abraham Lincoln stopping to pick up a 
beetle that was on its back. When 
chided by the Secretary of State, the 
great Lincoln said, “I wanted to put it 
on its feet so it would have the same 
chance as all other beetles.” 

This is the principle involved in H. R. 1 
as amended. This is the principle of free 
men. It is the principle that underlies 
our free enterprise system. Approval of 
H. R. 1 would go far to bring about 
equal educational opportunity. It should 
be the heritage of every American child. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, when I read in the New York Times 
this morning that an early morning con- 
ference between President Eisenhower 
and the House Republican leaders was 
interpreted by many of the bill sup- 
porters as the death blow, and when if 
is all too apparent that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
Folsom, cannot convince the President 
and the members of his own party that 
there is a tremendous need for Federal 
aid to school construction at the present 
time, then I feel sure that the few min- 
utes I have will probably not influence 
any votes. It seems to me that there is 
probably little point in citing to those 
who oppose the Federal-aid bill on the 
basis that there is no need. The cases in 
my own State of Oregon—which through 
the years has contributed a very large 
percentage of its income for the public 
schools—cases where boilerrooms and 
basements and hallways have been used 
as classrooms, classrooms where there 
are far too many youngsters for any one 
teacher in any one room. To those who 
oppose Federal aid for school construc- 
tion on the basis that there would be 
Federal control, the gentleman from Ari- 
zona has spelled out very clearly that 
there has not been any Federal control 
in two particular bills, and I refer to the 
legislation dealing with federally im- 
pacted areas. I might also add to those 
two particular pieces of legislation the 
Federal school-lunch program where, 
during the years that it has been in op- 
eration, there have been no complaints 
of Federal control. I might also refer 
to the Federal money that has been given 
to the land-grant colleges, and never 
once have I heard the qlaim that because 
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Federal funds have been spent there is 
Federal control. And, to those oppo- 
nents of this bill who have joined the 
economy drive, spearheaded by the 
chamber of commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers, I suppose 
that it would not do any good to cite the 
$83 million that this administration has 
given—and I repeat the word given“ 
to the Idaho Power Co. as a fast tax 
Writeoff. 

I especially enjoyed the Herblock car- 
toon in this morning’s paper in which 
the adult said to the little boy in front 
of the gate at the White House, “Too bad 
you aren't a power company, kid.” I 
think that sums up pretty well the atti- 
tude of this administration, more inter- 
ested in giving money to private power 
companies than investing it in our great- 
est resource, the boys and girls of this 
country. It would not do any good, I 
suppose, either, to refer to the tremen- 
dous amount of money in Federal sub- 
sidies paid to the agricultural segment 
of our economy; that during the years 
1943 to 1953 in Federal subsidies to agri- 
culture we spent $8 billion, while during 
those same years only $722 million was 
granted in Federal aid to education and 
research. And, I suppose that it would 
not be fair to say to those opponents of 
the bill, “Is it really true that cattle and 
cotton are more important to this Nation 
than the boys and girls and the educa- 
tion that they will receive?” 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentlewoman from 
Oregon is not surprised to find the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau in opposition to this 
legislation when it is well known that 
they have been the greatest beneficiar- 
ies of Government handouts and subsi- 
dies of any group in the country? i 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I will say to 
the gentleman from West Virginia I am 
not at all surprised at the opposition of 
the Farm Bureau to this bill, and neither 
am I surprised at the opposition which 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers have given to it, because in my 
experience in the State of Oregon, and 
in talking with other Members of Con- 
gress it is exactly these same groups 
that have opposed State aid for schools, 
It was true in Oregon when we tried to 
get the basic State aid for schools. 
Those organizations led in the fight, and 
they said, Leave it to the local school 
district.” And then when we come to a 
Federal program they say, “Let us not 
have Federal aid for schools; let us leave 
it to the States.” 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am sure, 
since the gentlewoman has brought up 
the question of President Eisenhower's 
position with respect to this, that she will 
agree with me that the President has 
reiterated in several messages to Con- 
gress and in his state of the Union mes- 
sages over a period of years his feeling 
that something should be passed by way 
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of legislation to meet a serious national 
problem. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. May I ask 
the gentleman, is he trying to convince 
this body today that the President is now 
wholeheartedly and emphatically in sup- 
port of this bill for school construction? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I was going 
to read a quotation from the President’s 
letter which I received on June 7 with 
respect to this bill. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. May I say to 
the gentleman that my time is limited. 
Frankly, I would say to the gentleman 
from New Jersey, I am very much con- 
fused as to the President's position in 
regard to Federal aid for school con- 
struction. If you have a message from 
the President that is strongly in favor 
of it, I am sure your side will give you 
some time. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have a 
message with respect to this particular 
bill. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. If I have 
time, I will be glad to yield. 

To those who oppose this bill because 
“we cannot afford it“ —it seems to me 
that we spend billions of dollars on every 
conceivable thing under the sun, but 
when it comes to legislation requiring 
$300 million for the boys and girls of this 
country, and for the education that they 
need, then we balk and say “we cannot 
afford it.” I say we cannot afford not to 
provide good schools and a good educa- 
tion for the very people to whom we are 
going to turn in the years to come for an 
intelligent and informed leadership. 

I was very interested to hear the gen- 
tleman from Utah discuss the number of 
people who unfortunately have been dis- 
qualified because of their inability to pass 
the Selective Service test. I would like to 
spend the remainder of my time on that 
one aspect of the question which I think 
is tremendously important. And in this 
regard I would again call your attention 
to the statistics referred to by the gen- 
tleman from Utah—statistics which are 
exceedingly disquieting to every parent. 

Mr. Chairman, as is well known, the 
Armed Forces require men of literacy, of 
a fair degree of intelligence, and of suf- 
ficient basic education to be trainable for 
the necessary Army duties. The selec- 
tive service mental qualifications tests 
are designed for this purpose. In 1955, 
of selective service registrants in Min- 
nesota, only 1.6 percent were disqualified 
because they could not pass these tests. 

In my own State of Oregon, in 1955, 
only 2.1 percent were disqualified be- 
cause of inability to meet this test. And 
yet in another State we find, in that 
same year, that 40 percent were disquali- 
fied because of inability to meet the test; 
in another State 45 percent were dis- 
qualified; in another State 45 percent 
and in still another State 35 percent, 
And I might say that those States have 
been represented on the floor of this 
House by people who say, “We are doing 
everything possible to educate our chil- 
dren in our State.” 

I submit that no one would argue that 
the people of any one State are any more 
stupid or any more brilliant than the 
people of any other State. But it is a 
well-known fact that several States over 
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a period of years have lacked the educa- 
tional facilities to get the literacy needed 
for modern military service. This means 
that an Oregon boy or a boy from Min- 
nesota or a boy from any one of several 
States has a much better chance, many 
times the chance in fact, of serving in 
the Armed Forces and perhaps dying for 
his country, than a boy from any one of 
the other States where 30 percent, 35 
percent, 45 percent of the registrants are 
disqualified because of inability to pass 
the selective service tests. 

It seems to me, in the light of these 
statistics, if we look at this bill from 
the narrowest, the most selfish, the least 
enlightened self-interest, we should feel 
that it was incumbent upon us to support 
a Federal program for schools, Federal 
support for all schools in all States. 

Finally, I would like to quote from 
Mr. Lewis Hershey, who is the head, as 
you know, of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. This is what he has to say, and 
this is from an item called The Educated 
Pay in Lives. This is a direct quotation: 

The failure of one State to be able to make 
its proportionate share of manpower avall- 
able for national defense causes other States 
to assume a disproportionate share of the 
responsibility. 

The question as to whether or not one 
community, county, or State provides ade- 
quate educational opportunities is a matter 
of concern for all of the citizens in all of 
the States. 


And Mr. Hershey continues: 


Communities, counties, and States with 
high educational standards are compelled 
to absorb the manpower procurement 
deficiencies of States with poor educational 
programs. In the final analysis, the 
former actually pay in lives for the educa- 
tion deficiencies of the latter. The safety 
of the Nation depends in a large measure 
upon citizens in every State and section 
having a reasonable minimum of education. 


I urge that this Congress, this year, 
pass this bill for Federal aid for schools, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, in order to provide the Members 
with information regarding President 
Eisenhower’s position with respect to 
the specific bill we are now considering, 
H. R. 1 as amended, I should like to read 
his letter to me of June 20: 

The Honorable PETER FRELINGHUYSEN, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear PETER: Thank you for your June 7 
letter in which you ask my views on H. R. 1. 
as amended, the school construction bill 
recently approved by the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

I would not, of course, pass judgment on 
all the details of this bill while it is still be- 
fore Congress. As I understand it, however, 
the bill adheres to principles which I con- 
sider basic to sound Federal legislation on 
this subject. In that connection, I hope that 
in its further consideration of the matter 
the Congress will give close attention to that 
portion of the bill which allocates funds on 
the basis of need. 

As you know, our Republican Party in its 
1956 platform pledged its efforts to secure 
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school construction legislation. Providing 
adequate classroom facilities for the young 
people of our Nation is a tremendous chal- 
jenge which should be met at once. I ear- 
nestly hope, therefore, that legislation will be 
enacted at this session to provide Federal 
help in this emergency. 
With warm regards. 
DWIGHT EISENHOWER. 


Mr. Chairman, this letter makes plain 
the President’s view that Congress 
should enact this legislation promptly. 
Perhaps he has not given it his un- 
equivocal, wholehearted support. Per- 
haps, while amendments are still to be 
considered, it would be impolitic of the 
President to express more fully than he 
has whatever reservations he may feel 
about this bill. The fact remains that 
the President has consistently urged 
Congress to act on a critically important 
problem. The fact remains also that this 
bill, in my opinion at least, incorporates 
all the principles which the President 
has declared are vital to sound legisla- 
tion in this field. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Scrivner]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
1 is designed to force the 48 States to do 
what some outside those States decree 
they should do. The authority for that 
assertion is the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. ROOSEVELT], one of the ar- 
dent advocates of H. R. 1, on a radio 
program in which he, Mr. MCCONNELL, 
and I participated, the following collo- 
quy took vlace: 

Mr. Scrivner. It is the old compulsion of 
making somebody do something 

Mr. Roosxvxrr. That they should do 

Mr. Scrivneg. By the lure of some so-called 
Federal dollars. 

Mr. Roosevett. That they should do and 
that the children’s need says they have to 
do if the welfare of the United States is to 
be protected. 


I need not remind you, as Members of 
this House, that this is a constitutional 
Republic of 48 sovereign States, each 
with its own rights, duties, and responsi- 
bilities, which are not to be usurped by 
the Federal Government, or any one of 
the 47 other States. 

Education is the responsibility of the 
parents, the community, and the States. 
It is not the Federal responsibility, and 
no constitutional provision gives us the 
power to act as provided in H. R. 1. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not where you were 
taught, it is what you were taught, that 
counts, I attended 2- and 3-room 
schools. I attended split-shift high 
school—going to school in the morning, 
working in the afternoon; going in the 
afternoon, working in the morning. My 
education did not suffer because of that. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my own conviction, 
based on observation, that, on the whole, 
the States are doing an admirable job, 
and that if the Federal Government did 
not draw the wealth of the States to 
Washington, they would do even better, 
not only in building schools but also in 
paying teacher salaries sufficient to re- 
tain their services. 

We have heard much about the so- 
called poorer States. If they cannot now 
raise the money to do what some think 
they should, how can they add still more 
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to their tax burden to meet the matching 
part of H. R. 1? 

Many States, as Kansas is, are on a 
pay-as-you-go basis—for the State, 
counties, school districts, and local 
boards of education. Neither the loan 
provision, nor the State financing agency 
would help Kansas. The Kansas Legis- 
lature in the session just ended was 
faced with the necessity of raising an 
additional $15 million to operate the 
State with no new sources of revenue 
to be tapped. This measure—H. R. 1— 
would require Kansas taxpayers to raise 
another $5.1 million to get back 3 ½ mil- 
lion—a net loss of 144 million scarce, 
hard-to-raise tax dollars. Furthermore, 
the Kansas Legislature, as most other 
legislatures, will not convene again for 
2 years to enact legislation to meet the 
requirements of H. R. 1. 

Mr. Chairman, Alabama would be re- 
quired to raise over $10 million to get 
back 8—Tennessee taxpayers would need 
to raise $10 million to get back 8, with 
Federal controls attached—and so on 
down the line as I set out in the Recorp 
for June 25—page 10255—photo copies 
of which I have here. 

New York would be taxed $74 million 
to get back 18. Under the Scrivner plan 
$126 million would remain in New York. 

And, of course, although any State 
may not require, request or qualify for 
these Federal funds, it must still pay its 
Share of tax dollars to defray the cost 
of H. R. 1. 

Mr. Chairman, over 10 years ago I sug- 
gested a simple, direct method of help- 
ing the States solve their own education 
problems, without any Federal strings, 
controls, or conditions, a plan that would 
call for no new Federal employees and 
leave in the 48 sovereign States tax reve- 
nues earned there for their own relief 
in the manner to be decided by their own 
legislatures. 

This idea is embodied in House Joint 
Resolution 159, which sets out the rea- 
sons for my proposal. 

If I can gain recognition, I will offer 
as a substitute for the 66-page H. R. 1, 
with all of its conditions, limitations, and 
uncertain powers, a 7-line measure, H. R. 
8397, which states simply: 

That in lieu of all legislative proposals pro- 
viding for Federal aid to education, including 
school construction, 1 percent of all Fed- 
eral income tax, collected in each State and 
Territory, shall be covered quarterly into the 
Treasury of each State and Territory, to be 
expended only for aid to education, including 
school construction, in accordance with the 
budget of each State or Territory. 


It is just that simple. 

If that is ruled out on a parliamentary 
point, I will then seek recognition to sub- 
stitute a 12-line measure, H. R. 2889, 
which reads: 


That there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1957, and for each of the 3 succeeding fiscal 
years, an amount equal to 1 percent of the 
total of all income taxes collected on corpo- 
rate and individual incomes, under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, from all the 
States and territories during the previous 
calendar year, to the respective States and 
territories, in amounts equal to 1 percent of 
the amount of such revenue collected in 
each such State or Territory, to be used for 
Public schoolroom construction, as pre- 
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scribed by the law of each State or Territory, 
without any Federal direction, control, or 
interference. 


Mr. Chairman, recently in addressing 
the governors’ conference, President 
Eisenhower said: 

I suggest, therefore, that this conference 
join with the Federal administration in 
creating a task force for action—a joint 
committee charged with these three re- 
sponsibilities: 

1. To designate functions which the States 
are ready and willing to assume and finance, 
that are now performed or financed wholly 
or in part by the Federal Government. 

2. To recommend the Federal and State 
revenue adjustments required to enable the 
States to assume such functions. 

3. To identify functions and responsibili- 
ties likely to require State or Federal atten- 
tion in the future and to recommend the 
level of State effort, or Federal effort, or 
both, that will be needed to assure effective 
action, 


Then he suggested: 
A FIRST STEP 

In designating the functions to be re- 
assumed by the States, the committee should 
also specify when those functions should be 
assumed—the amounts by which Federal 
taxes should be reduced—and increases in 
State revenues needed to support the trans- 
ferred functions. As the first step, the 
committee might concentrate on a single 
function or program and pair it with a spe- 
cific Federal tax or tax amount. This ef- 
fort presupposes that Federal taxes would be 
cut more than State taxes would be raised 
to support the transfererd functions. The 
elimination of the Federal overhead—stop- 
ping, in other words, the “freight charges” 
on money being hauled from the States to 
Washington and back (a bill, I remind you, 
that is always collected in full) -would save 
the American taxpayer a tidy sum. 


H. R. 8379 does just exactly that, and 
does it now, without waiting for any 
commission to make a study. My meas- 
ure signals out one specific function and 
pairs it with a specific Federal tax re- 
duction. 

In case any Member questions whether 
the action I propose in H. R. 8397—that 
is, covering 1 percent of the income tax 
into each respective State treasury—can 
be done, I would point out that the Guam 
Organic Act permits 100 percent of the 
tax on income earned while in Guam to 
be covered into the Guamanian treasury. 
If 100 percent can remain in Guam, cer- 
tainly 1 percent can remain in each State. 

Mr. Chairman, if the Members of the 
House desire a bill to assist the States in 
solving their school problems, and mean 
what they say when they declare they 
want no Federal controls, no Federal 
domination, no great Federal bu- 
reaucracy—they should vote for H. R. 
8397 if given the opportunity, or as an 
alternative, for H. R. 2889, 

Mr. Chairman, my simple, direct 
measure has thus been explained in a 
very few minutes, whereas hours of de- 
bate have not yet thoroughly explained 
the complex, complicated H. R. 1. 

Mr. Chairman, a wire just received 
from the Kansas Farm Bureau reads: 

Urge you to vote against proposed school 
aid legislation. Principle of general Federal 
aid to schools wrong. If started will not 
stop. As in all other projects control will 
go with money and continue to increase. If 
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compromise necessary in order to defeat 
H. R. 1 support Scrivner alternative. 
W. I. Boone, 
President, Kansas Farm Bureau. 


And finally, illustrative of the refer- 
ence to controls made by the Kansas 
Farm Bureau wire, let me relate a little 
experience I had as a youngster. 

When I was about 9 years old a neigh- 
bor of ours offered me a little black 
water spaniel. I wanted the dog mighty 
bad. It was just what I wanted. So I 
asked my dad about it and he said, “Yes, 
you may have the dog but you are going 
to have to take care of it.” Well, that 
was all right. I went down and got the 
dog and was pretty proud. Three days 
later when I came home the dog was in 
bad shape—bleeding, biting itself, and 
scratching. I thought it was having fits. 
I called my dad, and he looked at me 
and looked down at the dog. He turned 
some of the heavy hair back and smiled 
and said: 

Well, son, nothing serious. It isn’t fatal. 
All that is the matter is just a lot of fleas. 
You are going to have to give the dog a bath 
and creosote dip. 


I complained about it, and he said 
this, which I have never forgotten: 


Just remember one thing, son, that the 
fleas always come along with the dog. 


Mr. McCONNELL, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. May]. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, in their 
1956 platforms, both major political par- 
ties have recognized the fact that there 
is in this country a severe shortage of 
classrooms. There is no State in which 
this shortage does not exist to one de- 
gree or another. Both political parties 
have pledged themselves to take steps to 
eliminate this serious problem by means 
of Federal aid to the States. I have an 
amendment I intend to offer at the 
proper time which should appeal to all 
sections of the country and produce the 
desired legislation to aid schools: 

Under the committee-sponsored bill, 
H. R. 1, as reported, the basic responsi- 
bility for the solution lies in title I, which 
advocates payments to State educational 
agencies for assistance, on a grant basis, 
to communities where this type of assist- 
ance can be most effectively utilized, as 
determined under priorities established 
by the State. We all know what title I 
of H. R. 1 attempts to do. 

The chance for passage of this com- 
mittee bill hinges largely upon the adop- 
tion or rejection of title I, It appears to 
me at this point, that title I, and thus 
the bill, will be rejected, mainly because 
it is the section which opens the door to 
Federal control of the State and munic- 
ipal functions in the field of education. 

This section with the control over the 
State plans by the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation should be eliminated. It is my 
proposal to submit an amendment which 
strikes title I from the bill, and, in es- 
sence, performs the function of title I, 
in the following manner: 

Each State will retain a portion of its 
personal income tax as collected by the 
Collector of Internal Revenue in and 
for each State, or district. The portion 
that the State may retain will be deter- 
mined on a basis of the income per child 
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of school age, the school age population, 
and effort for schoo] purposes of the re- 
spective States. Thus, the retention of 
taxes will be based upon the need plus 
the effort. 

To limit my formula this amendment 
shall authorize the Congress to make 
available through appropriation the 
same amount—$300 million per annum— 
as is now available under title I of the 
committee bill. 

The Commissioner of Education shall 
be required to compute, under the 
formula designated in this amendment, 
the amount which shall revert to each 
State in the reallocation of a portion of 
its personal income tax. When the Com- 
missioner of Education has computed a 
State’s allotment for a year, he shall cer- 
tify the amount thereof to the district 
Collector of Internal Revenue for the in- 
ternal revenue district of which the State 
is a part. From the collections made in 
each State, from taxes levied under the 
section of the internal revenue code per- 
taining to income tax on individuals, the 
district director of internal revenue shall 
retain an amount equal to the State’s 
allotment. He shall then pay the State's 
allotment for the year, in equal monthly 
installments, to the State educational 
agency. 

The plan provides that the States 
must match the tax reallocation on each 
project from whatever source they desire. 

This particular approach eliminates 
control over the State’s use of these 
funds by the Commissioner of Education. 
His only function is to determine how 
much each State shall get under a for- 
mula specifically enacted under this pro- 
posal. He does not approve or disap- 
prove State plans. He in no way can 
determine the policy of the individual 
State. 

It eliminates the necessity of bringing 
the funds to Washington for processing 
under the Commissioner of Education, 
with the need for increasing bureau- 
cratic personnel. There is a time- 
honored principle in the field of govern- 
ment and politics which must be 
recognized when we consider the posi- 
tion of the Commissioner of Education 
under the bill as presently envisioned by 
the committee: Self-perpetuation is the 
soul of bureaucracy. The committee has 
given this program a date of termina- 
tion, but they are also according to the 
Commissioner of Education 5 years in 
which to build the case for continuation 
of Federal aid to school construction— 
perhaps even Federal aid to all elements 
of education, 

Under the circumstances, I can vote 
for the allocation of funds to build 
much-needed classrooms. I cannot vote 
for control over the State plans by a 
Federal commissioner of education. Ed- 
ucating our children is not like building 
highways; we are dealing with the most 
precious substance of our national heri- 
tage, the minds of men. The proponents 
of H. R. 1 claim that the Commissioner 
of Education will have little influence 
over State programs, and I will admit 
that, for the purposes of this bill, it is 
possible that the danger of Federal con- 
trol is not as imminent as many would 
have us believe. A pertinent fact, how- 
ever, is that it is a step in the direction 
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of Federal control. It is a precedent 
upon which those who would centralize 
our educational system can build step 
by step. The danger does not lie in the 
effect of the present bill during the pe- 
riod of time for which it runs—the dan- 
ger lies in the endorsement of a princi- 
ple by this Congress. This can well be 
the first step toward placing the Govern- 
ment position paramount to the minds 
of men. 

I believe that, in essence, the amend- 
ment applies a formula based upon the 
need and effort of each individual State 
to the retention of a portion of the per- 
sonal income tax, as determined by the 
formula, to be used in the State as the 
State educational agency alone deter- 
mines. The objectives achieved are the 
same as those proposed in the committee 
bill, yet they are achieved in the Ameri- 
can tradition of leaving basic decisions 
in regard to education up to the people 
closest to, and best able to understand, 
the problem—the administrators of the 
States and municipalities, and not a 
Federal Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Gwinn]. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent on behalf of the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Neat] that he may extend his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Chairman, there is 
not a Member of this House who does 
not see and look with fear upon the 
extent to which the Federal Government 
has encroached upon the rights of in- 
dividual States and local communities, 
who will dare admit that his own State, 
his own local community, is less able 
to conduct social, political, and economic 
affairs than heads of Federal agencies, 
unfamiliar with the resources, the public 
temperament, and the basic potential of 
the people of his own area, who is not 
painfully aware that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has already preempted the tax- 
taking power of the States until local 
financing of purely local needs and 
essential improvements are being met 
with more difficulty, or who is willing to 
see the Federal tax-take, with its in- 
trusion into the affairs of local com- 
munities, grow to the point where his 
own people will be no longer able to plan 
and promote projects of peculiar interest 
to their own communities. 

It is still freshly inscribed on the 
memories of the Members of this House 
that the history of the past 20 years is 
replete with instances wherein the Fed- 
eral Government started out with the 
noblest of purposes in seeking to relieve 
some segment of our national life or of a 
temporary dislocation of our economic 
system. 

We all recall the days of the WPA 
when it was avowedly put forward as a 
device to provide jobs for our unem- 
ployed through planned programs of 
public works. 

In the first few months of its life it 
provided jobs and furnished much- 
needed payrolls to some areas where un- 
employment, poverty, and people exist- 
ing on the fringe of starvation prevailed, 
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By the 1936 campaign, however, the 
nobility of WPA’s basic aim had been 
perverted to that of a ready political 
tool. As I recall it, the campaigns of 
that year involving the Presidency down 
to district elections of magistrates rang 
hot and heavy with charges that WPA 
payrolls were loaded prior to election 
day with politically “right” people. At 
least, it was so in my own State of 
West Virginia. 

And while the WPA grew in political 
potency, there was an ever-increasing 
accretion of “supervisory” personnel. 
Where, for instance, one timekeeper had 
been sufficient before, now there began 
to appear assistant timekeepers. It was 
possibly the greatest featherbedding 
spectacle the country had ever seen. 

Before the WPA was mercifully killed 
by Congress, it had become an agency 
without any purpose other than to 
maintain in their jobs and in power a 
literal horde of big and little func- 
tionaries whose only purpose in life ap- 
peared to be to stick to the Federal pay- 
roll. 

Another case which lends emphasis to 
this basic fact that Federal authority, 
once set in motion, becomes almost im- 
possible to diminish or control in any 
way, is that of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

It will be well remembered that in 
1931 former President Hoover recom- 
mended creation of the RFC as a 2-year 
expedient by which our temporarily 
- stalled economy could be set in motion 
again. Yet, it was several billions of 
dollars and 26 years later before Con- 
gress ever got around to ending the life 
of this agency. 

During those 26 years, the RFC gave 
birth to at least 7 major Federal bu- 
reaus and these fiscal offspring are still 
nurtured by each annual Federal budget. 

Directly from the RFC there appeared 
the following progeny: the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, the $8 billion Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, the 
stockpiling activities of the General 
Services Administration, the Disaster 
Loan program, and most of our many 
public works programs which extend 
into almost every field. 

These varied activities sprang from 
basic RFC functions under the excuse 
that a particular field was so important 
that it could no longer be contained 
within the RFC and thus necessitated a 
new, specific agency to administer and 
carry it out. I submit this object lesson 
to further bolster my contention that 
thus it will be with any Federal aid to 
schools. 

The initial requests this bill provides 
cannot possibly perform the job ahead, 
for when States and local school au- 
thorities learn that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is getting in on school-building 
programs, the momentum of recent 
school construction will slow to a trickle. 

Then the proponents of Federal aid 
will have no alternative but to take over 
and administer the entire school build- 
ing program—and what a bureau they 
can build, The Agriculture Department 
will be small by comparison. 

In my State of West Virginia we have 
Witnessed also what can happen once a 
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local arm of government relinquishes 
one of its basic functions to a central 
political power. In my State, in the 
early thirties, in common with many 
other States, a lack of revenues caused 
a majority of our 55 counties to petition 
our State legislature for financial aid in 
keeping our school doors open. Mind 
you, the counties made their plea on the 
basis that any such aid would be only 
temporary and that as soon as the times 
improved the counties would take back 
financing and control of their own school 
systems. 

Yet, this so-called emergency program 
of school aid turned out to be like the 
man who came to dinner. He is still at 
the table but has turned out to be a 
guest of ever-increasing proportions, In 
the 24 years that West Virginia has 
enjoyed State school aid, the whole 
program has increased in a manner 
that both startles and frightens. The 
amount of State school aid appropriated 
annually by our legislature has increased 
tenfold, until today it accounts for more 
than 50 percent of our biennial budget. 

It is my belief that the same thing 
that occurred in my State will be re- 
ponon nationally if this bill becomes 

aw. 

I have used the WPA and RFC as 
classic examples of how extension of 
power, increase in jobs, and increase in 
cost automatically follow a nationwide 
program of almost any type instituted 
from Washington. 

There is not a man nor a woman, nor 
any coalition or combination of individ- 
uals in Washington, or in any part of 
the Nation, with sufficient wisdom and 
perspicacity to put together any rational 
or reasonable program of Federal aid to 
education that will adequately meet the 
three-thousand-odd differing local sit- 
uations in a like number of counties in 
the United States. 

Although statements made previously 
during this debate are somewhat con- 
tradictory, it remains true that area 
shortages of schoolrooms do exist. Such 
areas are found in every State, but the 
remarkable local effort taking place 
throughout the Nation since Korea 
plainly demonstrates that communities 
are awake to their problems and, on 
their own resources, they are meeting 
these needs to a remarkable degree with 
facilities that conform to local stand- 
ards at costs which they can afford. 

School construction standards need 
not hue to the ultramodern, expensive 
patterns afforded by the many finan- 
cially resourceful communities. Frills 
and fancies do not contribute to the 
training of youthful minds. Less costiy 
units, providing light, ventilation, and 
comforts will make it possible for most 
any area to finance adequate schools. 
Mark Hopkins, one of our great pioneer 
educators, once said, “A log would make 
a proper school with a teacher sitting 
on one end and a pupil on the other.” 

I do not share the concern of pro- 
ponents of Federal aid to schools that 
local areas have lost their initiative and 
their interest in providing schools for 
their children. It is not that interest 
has been dampened, but in places where 
local effort has lagged we should, in as- 
sessment of any such situation, consider 
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the fact that within this generation we 
have passed through two great wars 
which saw the Federal tax rate increase 
to a point where it uses up the tax po- 
tential with a result that local, county, 
and State taxes suffer from an inability 
of the authorities to find open avenues to 
potential tax sources. 

To add the burden of this Federal 
school program to our already precari- 
ously overburdened Federal debt struc- 
ture would be unwise at the present 
time. I hope that Members of this 
House keep clearly before them the fact 
that bonded indebtedness of the poli- 
tical subdivisions is infinitesimal when 
compared with the monster of the na- 
tional debt. 

Admitting these well proven facts, 
then why should Members of this Con- 
gress vote to saddle the American public 
with another infant bureau that will 
grow to usurp their local authority and 
tax their resources with which to create 
a monstrous central governing body to 
which they must eventually become sub- 
servient? 

Next to national defense, the Federal 
bureaus already far too numerous, are 
responsible for high Government costs 
and the burdensome tax they impose. 

If Congress adopts this bill, we will 
have taken the one more long stride lead- 
ing to complete socialization of our econ- 
omy. Iam confident this Congress will 
avoid that step. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. THOMSON]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, most that can be contributed 
on the bill before the House to provide 
Federal aid for school construction has 
either been now said or printed. The 
only reason that I think that I might be 
able to add something at this time is 
because of my experience in the State 
legislature during part of the time when 
the State which it is my privilege to 
represent was working toward a solu- 
tion of its own educational problems. 
I say working toward a solution, rather 
than to say was solving its educational 
problems because I think that we will 
forever have an educational problem as 
long as we are interested in providing 
ever better educational opportunity for 
our youth. As a private citizen or as a 
legislator I will ever be for providing 
better educational opportunities in 
America. I think that is true of every 
Member of this body. I think that we 
can state that all of us are for improved 
educational facilities and an improved 
educational program. Our differences 
are as to the best means of accomplish- 
ing that purpose. 

To justify this legislation it must ap- 
pear, first, that there a problem; 
second, that there is a need for Federal 
aid generally; and, third, that this bill 
is the solution to the problem and an- 
swers the need. 

I agree as does, I believe, everyone that 
has thus far spoken that there is a prob- 
lem as far as classroom shortages are 
concerned. Furthermore, I agree that 
this is more than just a general prob- 
lem and is something that should be 
taken care of without delay. When it 
comes to need for Federal aid to school 
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construction though, it seems from this 
debate that it is almost unanimously 
agreed that such is not necessary if the 
State and local governments will make 
the effort to solve the problem them- 
selves, On the last requirement, it is my 
considered opinion that the passage of 
this bill, far from offering a solution, 
would strike a severe blow against the 
cause for improved educational oppor- 
tunities for our youth. The States do 
have the capability if they will make the 
effort. The State which it is my privi- 
lege to represent, the State of Wyoming, 
is one of those States according to the 
distribution shown in the committee re- 
port is presumed to need this legislation, 
The State, I am pleased to say, has 
either solved or is solving its own prob- 
lem. Enactment of this legislation 
would in my opinion have hampered 
these efforts in the past, and will ham- 
per them in the future rather than to 
help. 

Before going into that, I am compelled 
to comment on the general philosophy 
of this bill which I think is one of the 
greatest dangers to the future of Ameri- 
ca today. That is the general philoso- 
phy of grant-in-aid- programs, or Fed- 
eral aid to the States. This has been 
seized upon in my opinion as a device 
to be used by the big spenders as the 
people have finally aroused themselves 
against more direct approaches. It has 
been sold on the false assumption that 
Federal money is free. The people 
though are now coming to realize, and 
I think it is. our obligation to advise 
them, that the Federal Government has 
no money that it does not either take 
from the people in the form of taxes or 
borrow to the credit of its citizens. It 
is generally agreed that there is no need 
for this aid program if the local govern- 
ments will make the effort themselves. 
Here again, as representatives of the 
people, we are being asked to vote ex- 
penditures which those people them- 
selves that we represent have refused to 
vote. Some people may think that there 
is political advantage in this, on the basis 
that they can go home to dedicate school 
buildings, saying, “Look what I got for 
you.” I do not think so. I think that 
the majority of the people are now 
awakening to this hoax. In this con- 
nection I shall never forget the remark 
made to me one time by a laboring man 
when I was a candidate for the State 
legislature several years ago. He asked 
me, “If we elect you what are you go- 
ing to give us?” The only reply that I 
could make was that I was not out to 
give him anything except to try to give 
him good government. His reply was, 
“Im going to vote for you. They are 
already giving us more than we can af- 
ford.” The most dangerous threat to 
the economic stability of America to- 
day, and to the political stability of this 
country, is the expansion of Federal aid 
programs. This has a double-barreled 
adverse effect at local level because, 
first, it preempts the State and local 
governments determining the purpose for 
which availablé revenues will be spent; 
and, second, it either retards or prevents 
the adoption of needed reforms at local 
level thereby guaranteeing waste and in- 
efficiency. It is for this reason that I 
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say that had the legislation we are now 
considering been on the books for the 
past 10 years, I do not think that Wyo- 
ming would have made the progress that 
it has made toward solving its own school 
problems. 

On page 3 of the committee report 
in ruling out alternative programs the 
committee cites their reasons therefor, 
including State tax limitations, consti- 
tutional debt limitations, underassess- 
ment of property, and problems of school 
district reorganization. Each one of 
these is a local problem which must be 
solved at local level. This Congress 
cannot legislate in those fields without 
completely usurping the control of the 
local government. This bill does not 
pretend to approach these problems, 
which are the real problems. Wyoming 
has been doing something about these 
problems. Wyoming has been doing 
something about schools, as I know have 
many of the other States. Wyoming is 
proud of the fact that it has pioneered 
in this and is probably making the No. 1 
effort today. 

What has been done? In the first 
place the necessity of a common tax base 
through uniformity of assessment was 
recognized. A reevaluation of the entire 
State was begun shortly after World War 
II. In 1948, a constitutional amend- 
ment was approved which permits a 
State property levy of 6 mills for schools. 
This amendment provided considerable 
relief for districts with low assessed val- 
uations but a relative high number of 
pupils. In 1951, the legislature directed 
its permanent interim committee to 
study educational problems and report 
to the 1953 session of the legislature. 
The study was made and the commit- 
tee’s conclusions were that there was 
enough money available for schools if 
better distribution was made of that 
money. Obviously if you redistributed 
a fixed amount of money you must take 
some of it away from some districts and 
give it to others. The school districts 
that were to lose money in the process 
of redistributing aid were opposed to the 
plan and their representatives in the 
legislature were of sufficient strength to 
see that the plan in bill form was never 
introduced. I believe this Congress is 
now faced with exactly the same situa- 
tion. 

The Wyoming Legislature, realizing 
no solution had been reached, again di- 
rected the interim committee to study 
public financing of education in the 
State. This committee decided to en- 
list citizens to study the problem. 
Forty-six educators and lay persons 
worked 2 years on the report. After 
much study, it was concluded it would 
be politically impossible to secure any 
type of foundation aid program using 
existing resources. Consequently new 
sources of revenue were recommended 
and the 1955 legislative session did enact 
a whole new system of State aid which 
guaranteed $5,500 to every classroom 
unit in the State. 

In November 1954, the people of the 
State approved a constitutional amend- 
ment which increased bond debt limits 
of school districts from 6 percent of as- 
sessed valuation to 10 percent. In 1957, 
the Wyoming Legislature, which ad- 
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journed in February, increased its school 
foundation program by approximately 
one-third. It set up a $1 million emer- 
gency school-building fund for a lease- 
purchase program. Legislation to en- 
able and encourage local schoo! districts 
to redistrict and consolidate was passed 
early in this period. 

All of this was not accomplished with- 
out working out at local level many seri- 
ous problems. Necessity is the mother 
of change. Had Federal aid been avail- 
able much of this could not have been 
accomplished. Many of the school 
buildings that are now held up before 
this committee as horrible examples 
should be eliminated by consolidation. 
This bill would retard that, and other 
progress at local level. It discourages 
revaluation. I doubt from having lived 
firsthand with these problems if the 
constitution of the State could have 
been changed to increase the debt limi- 
tation, or that the revenue statute could 
have been amended, or that the State 
program for a foundation program and 
lease-purchase plan could have been 
adopted, had the bill now under consid- 
eration been in effect. This legislation 
would hamper rather than help the 
State in the carrying out of a well-con- 
sidered program, in my opinion. I think 
the same thing could be said of most 
other States. The report shows that 
most States either have met the class- 
room problem or soon will do so at the 
present rate of construction. ‘The effect 
of this bill is to force them to expend 
available local tax resources for build- 
ings, funds that should be going for bet- 
ter teachers salaries, equipment, text- 
books, libraries, or other items equally or 
more important to a good educational 
system than buildings. 

The principal argument for this bill, 
as far as I am concerned, is that the 
Federal Government has dried up local 
tax resources by levying unconscionable 
Federal taxes. I submit to you that this 
would only aggravate that situation. As 
such it would form the basis to enact 
general aid-to-education legislation. 

Federal financing of education either 
for school construction or general pur- 
poses is not in the best interests of edu- 
cation. Revenues collected locally are 
actually spent for the purpose intended. 
For each dollar sent to Washington and 
returned to the States there is a heavy 
brokerage fee charged. I am 100 per- 
cent for education—not 70 or 80 percent, 
or some lesser amount. I submit that 
the best thing we can do in this situation 
for education is to defeat the pending 
bill and to give a tax reduction, thereby 
improving the tax base of the local gov- 
ernments. This is, in my opinion, in 
the best interests of education, and in 
the best interests of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, in the debate in which we have 
been engaged for 2 days there is the same 
alinement that we have had on other 
occasions. On the one side are mem- 
bers of sincerity and of integrity, fight- 
ing doggedly for the mores of an era 
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that is gone. They sense that it is gone 
and deep within them I think is the 
realization that it will never return. 
They are sincere but they are as travel- 
ers arriving too late at the station and 
shouting at the train that has already 
passed on. On the other side are those 
who do not look backward into the yes- 
terdays but, accepting the changes that 
have come, as in life changes always do 
come, seek to make stronger the struc- 
ture of the today in order that in the 
tomorrow when other changes come 
further progress may be made in the 
advancement of the welfare and the con- 
tentment of the American people. 

Many generations of Americans have 
made sacrifices for the cause of popular 
education. Parents on countless occa- 
sions have got by with the barest neces- 
sities for themselves in order that their 
children might enjoy educational advan- 
tages that to them had been denied. Lo- 
cal tax moneys in large volumes have 
gone into the maintenance of schools 
and colleges. 

In his early manhood my grandfather 
taught in a public school in Wisconsin, 
and the payment he received for a full 
year of teaching was $50. In my early 
manhood the largest buildings in the 
county in Michigan in which I was born 
was the county poor house, where the 
penniless aged were given food and 
shelter, and buildings that housed the 
public schools. In my grandfather's 
young manhood life was very simple 
and there was very little money. In my 
own young manhood life still was very 
simple and the man who made as much 
as $1 a day, working 12 or 14 hours, was 
regarded as a man in happy circum- 
stances. But in those days American 
men and women provided housing for the 
unfortunate, the poor house really repre- 
senting public housing, and schools for 
the education of the young. 

People then for the most part were far 
away from railroads. There were no 
automobiles, and the round trip by horse 
and buggy to a nearby village, perhaps 
the county seat, 10 or 15 miles away, 
consumed the greater part of a day. 
Each community lived more or less by 
itself, but in each community from the 
very little in tax money a great volume 
percentagewise went into the mainte- 
nance of schoolhouses. 

The urge for education has not 
changed. It will not change until the 
national urge to live is gone. If ever the 
American people lose their willingness 
to sacrifice in order to maintain popular 
education, then our United States of 
America will have started on the road to 
decline. I wish to put the emphasis on 
the sacrifices. Popular education is the 
United States always has called for sacri- 
fices, and always in each generation of 
Americans there has been the willingness 
to make the sacrifices. A little group of 
farmers in a Wisconsin community over 
a century ago paying my grandfather, 
then a young man, $50 a year for teach- 
ing school were making a sacrifice, meas- 
ured by the very little that they had and 
that they had earned by hard, hard work. 

There is the same spirit today. In the 
spirit there isno change. My colleagues 
on both sides of this argument are pos- 
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sessed of this spirit. Of that I have no 
doubt. The only difference is that those 
who are opposing this bill are still stand- 
ing at the station shouting for a train 
that has already passed by. 

Popular education no longer is on the 
local level. When the horse and buggy 
was supplanted by the diesel-engined 
locomotive, the automobile and the air- 
plane the measure of the American fam- 
ily was changed from that of the com- 
munity to that of the Nation. In the 
horse-and-buggy days few left the com- 
munity in which they were born and in 
which they were educated. There was, 
of course, some moving around, but in 
the main the adults of a community were 
those who had been born and had been 
educated in that community. Today all 
of this is changed, and especially so in 
the large cities. 7 

In Chicago for many years we have 
sacrificed, willingly and cheerfully, to 
give our children the benefit of the best 
public schools that could be produced. 
But when in these later years great num- 
bers of adults have come to our city from 
States where there were not the same 
educational advantages we have had a 
problem in readjustment from which our 
own expenditures for the education of 
our own youth had not protected us. It 
is of vital concern to us in the cities 
where we are making such a sacrifice to 
keep popular education on the highest 
of standards that those same standards 
should obtain in other States and in 
other communities, the children of today 
of which may be our fellow-Chicagoans 
of tomorrow. 

More and more, with transportation 
so rapid, the trend of shifting population 
is bound to increase. There will be times 
of great industrial demand for labor in 
the cities, and of lesser demand and op- 
portunity in the rural sections, and then 
there will be a swing of workers from 
the country to the cities. Or in one city 
there is a slackening, with jobs not too 
plentiful, and in another city, possibly 
the width of the continent away, there 
will be abundant opportunities, and with 
the ease of packing the family and the 
family belongings into an automobile the 
shift will be from one city to another. 
Then will come a period when job op- 
portunities in the cities have dried up 
and there is greater opportunity in the 
rural sections, and then again another 
switch of population, this time from 
the cities to the country. 

This pinpoints the wisdom of main- 
taining popular education on a national 
level. A neglect of popular education in 
any State or in any community in the 
United States can have very serious re- 
percussions .upon other communities 
thousands of miles removed. It is folly 
to close our eyes to this. We must heed 
the practical factors. We must be real- 
istic enough to know that while the 
maintenance of popular education under 
the most favorable of circumstances re- 
quires constant sacrifices that where the 
means of any community are inadequate 
even the willingness to sacrifice will not 
stretch the limited means to meet the 
demand. This is the responsibility of the 
Nation, It is a national responsibility 
that we cannot sidestep. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have sought to pre- 
sent the matter of Federal aid to edu- 
cation from the standpoint of how all 
communities in the Nation suffer from 
educational breakdown in any commu- 
nity. It all sums up to this: We cannot 
have a Nation fit for her destiny and 
her dedication if it is a Nation part of 
which has the advantage of good public 
schools and part of which has schools 
that are far, far below the standards. 

But most important is this, that every 
American child, wherever born in our 
United States of America, is entitled to 
equality in education as in all other 
things. The youth raised in any section 
of our country where there are no public 
schools relatively on the same plane as 
the schools in other communities is de- 
nied that equality in opportunity that 
should be his birthright. 

The United States Department of 
Education, based upon surveys furnished 
by the 48 States, reported that in 1956 
there were enrolled in our schools 2,950,- 
000 pupils beyond normal classroom 
capacity. School enrollment in 1956 was 
37,531,000, that of 1957 was 39,094,000. 
While it was estimated that an additional 
79,000 classrooms would be built in 1957 
to replace those which had become ob- 
solescent, such increase leaves the class- 
room shortage far behind the needs of 
1956 and completely inadequate in 1957. 
Equally distressing is the fact, again fur- 
nished by the survey of the Department 
of Education, that not only do we not 
have enough teachers, but of those we 
have, 1 in 16 is teaching on a substandard 
certificate, 

With almost 3 million children attend- 
ing school in shifts, housed in makeshift 
accommodations, taught by teachers 
carrying a backbreaking load or inade- 
quately prepared to teach, we are con- 
fronted by the fact that our schools, and 
that means our children, are in serious 
trouble. 

Opponents of Federal aid for schools 
tell us that education has been the re- 
sponsibility of State and local govern- 
ment. This type of reasoning waxes 
sentimental about the little red school- 
house and the village schoolmaster. 
They overlook the fact of a changing 
world, which has seen the automobile 
and airplane replace the horse and 
buggy. A world which has seen two 
world wars, and now stands on the 
threshold of the atomic age, has made 
changes which our children must meet. 

Two world wars have changed many 
things but one of these changes which 
has had an impact upon the local school 
is the income tax. Federal taxation has 
siphoned off from the States and espe- 
cially from the local communities sources 
of income, leaving the local property 
owner to carry the burden of school con- 
struction and maintenance. Local com- 
munities have tackled the problem of 
education, but many of them have 
reached the limit of their taxing and 
bonding power, and in endeavoring to 
keep up with the demand for new class- 
rooms, they have skimped on teachers’ 
salaries, In other words, they have 
reached the limit of their ability to 
finance the growing needs of popular 
education. Moreover, before the build- 
ing shortage imposed by wartime restric- 
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tions on materials could be met, the in- 
crease in school population had swamped 
available classroom facilities. 

During and since World War II there 
has been a tremendous migration in 
population. As an example of the im- 
pact on school systems of this migration 
I cite the case described by the principal 
of a school in my district. Miss Grace 
Hotchkiss told me that in 1 year her 
school had handled children from 2,000 
school districts from every part of the 
United States. 

Education has ceased to be a matter 
purely of local concern. The inability 
of local school systems to solve the prob- 
lems of local needs as exemplified by a 
staggering 2,950,000 children for whom 
there are no classrooms or inadequate 
ones; the growth of juvenile delin- 
quency, the change of mores which has 
resulted in more working mothers whose 
children must find direction in the 
neighborhood playground plus the grow- 
ing inability of local governments to 
provide, all point in one direction: 
Federal aid. 

Those who oppose Federal aid express 
a fear that Federal aid shall mean Fed- 
eral control. They seem to have over- 
looked the fact that Federal aid for edu- 
cation has its roots deep in American 
tradition. The Northwest Ordinance 
enacted by the old Congress of the Con- 
federation laid the foundation of Fed- 
eral aid for education. Later the Morrill 
Act provided for land grant colleges. 

However, this is the time to look for- 
ward—not backward. Today we stand 
on the threshold of the atomic age. 
Education has always been the corner- 
stone of democracy. But democracy, to 
survive in the atomic age, needs engi- 
neers, scientists, and mathematicians. 
The youth of today and tomorrow must 
have a climate in which to grow intellec- 
tually. 

Mr. Chairman, in casting my vote for 
the bill before us I shall have the faith 
that I am performing one of the out- 
standing public services of a long life- 
time. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. COFFIN]. 

Mr. COFFIN, Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to endorse H. R. 1, as amended by 
the Committee. The subject of a Fed- 
eral program of school assistance has 
long been a matter of concern to me. 

In my campaign for the seat in Con- 
gress which I now hold, I stated my sup- 
port of this type of program. I also op- 
posed any attempt to tie the so-called 
Powell amendment to such legislation, 
recognizing that such a tactic would be 
paying lipservice to civil rights while 
effectively blocking any chance of pas- 
sage of a school bill. 

Within 6 weeks of the convening of 
this session of Congress, I testified at 
length before the House Subcommittee 
on General Education. In that testi- 
mony I submitted for the committee’s 
consideration a formula for allocating 
funds to the States which would, in my 
opinion, have been more equitable than 
either the Kelley bill, which based grants 
solely on school population, or the ad- 
ministration proposal, which entirely 
ignored the factor of school population, 
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My suggestion was to divide grants to 
States into two parts. One part would 
be allocated on the basis of population; 
one part would be allocated on the basis 
of the need of a State, measured by its 
per capita income for each schoolchild. 

After testifying in support of this two- 
part formula, I sent copies of my testi- 
mony to the commissioners of education 
of all the States, and asked for com- 
ments. The response was generally fa- 
vorable, and I made these letters avail- 
able to the committee. 

I am therefore pleased to see that the 
bill as reported to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor contains 
such a two-part formula, 

What does not appear to me as sen- 
sible is the inclusion in the bill of the 
provision from the original administra- 
tion bill of an “effort index.” This, in 
my opinion, unfairly penalizes States 
with unusual problems which cannot 
fail to affect the amount of money avail- 
able for education. In my own State of 
Maine, because of climate, size, and 
population, we must spend $55 per per- 
son each year to maintain our roads. 
This is the third highest expenditure in 
the Nation. The national average is 
only $30. This means that we spend 
about $22,500,000 more on roads each 
year than we would have to spend if we 
were “average.” With even part of this 
excess road money available, our “effort” 
for education would be immeasurably 
greater. 

In short, “effort” should be measured 
only after viewing the overall problems 
besetting a State. 

However, the recent encouraging prog- 
ress in my State toward State support 
of education, culminating in a remark- 
able program adopted by our 98th legis- 
lature, makes me confident that future 
revisions of Maine’s effort index will 
minimize if not wipe out any penalty 
effect. 

It is both significant and helpful, to 
my mind, that the bill contains a pro- 
vision explicitly prohibiting any Federal 
officer or agency from exercising any 
control over the personnel, curriculum, 
or program of instruction of any school 
or school system.” The history of Fed- 
eral assistance in the school field has 
been singularly free of any efforts to 
exercise this control, but a specific pro- 
vision is most reassuring. 

H. R. 1, as amended, is the legislation 
which was brought to the floor after 
extended hearings by a large, bipartisan 
majority of the committee. I am sup- 
porting this legislation, without qualifi- 
cation. 

It is designed to meet the needs of a 
postwar generation of students. With- 
out it this generation shall be deprived of 
the kind of education the United States 
should afford its youth. With it Maine 
can go a long way toward bringing all 
its education standards to the level en- 
joyed by so many other States. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Barrett] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
glad to rise today in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to voice my support of H. R. 
1, the School Construction Assistance Act 
of 1957, because it will provide Federal 
aid for school construction in America. 
Each of us, I am convinced, need only to 
return to his own State, or his own 
community, to observe the need for such 
legislation. 

Too frequently a temporary frame 
structure now stands where there once 
was a play area; a storage room has been 
cleaned out and converted into a tempo- 
rary classroom temporary, I might add, 
for the past 3 or 4 years—or perhaps 
trailers are lined up outside the old school 
building to relieve the overcrowding. 

What kind of students can schools 
which operate under such chaotic condi- 
tions produce? Can the scholars, edu- 
cators, and leaders of tomorrow be ade- 
quately trained under such conditions 
and circumstances? Unless gifted with 
some unusual power of concentration, I 
dare say that it will be difficult for any 
student today to take full advantage of 
educational opportunities. We do not 
need to be education experts to know that 
the best student is not produced where 
there is such an acute need for facilities. 
With American manpower needs as de- 
manding as they are today, we need to 
pay special attention to factors which 
will limit the production of trained 
people. 

In my speech so far I have not quoted 
any lengthy statistics that show the con- 
struction needs of the country, nor have 
I quoted from the reports and studies of 
qualified persons which show the eco- 
nomic justifications for Federal aid to 
school construction. 

We have heard many different—and 
often conflicting—statistics in the course 
of this debate. For my own part, I be- 
lieve that the figures furnished to us by 
the United States Office of Education— 
an office created by Congress for the pur- 
pose of informing the public and educa- 
tors about the educational needs of the 
country—give the working figures which 
best enable us to understand the need 
for school construction. Understanding. 
the basic needs for school construction 
can only lead to a realization of the role 
the Federal Government must play to 
help meet the demands of the time. 

In March 1957, America had an unmet 
backlog of 150,999 classrooms. This is a 
very staggering and fantastic figure. 
Public day school enrollment increased 
in 1956 to 30,532,000 over the 1946 enroll- 
ment of 23,300,000, an increase of about 
38.6 percent. Over 225,000 additional 
classrooms are needed over the next 5 
years, just to take care of the enrollment 
rise, without considering replacement 
needs, and there will always be replace- 
ment needs due to fire, and other fac- 
tors of destruction. In the next 5 years, 
America will need almost a half million 
new public school classrooms. Can the 
States carry this heavy burden? Present 
trends indicate that they cannot. Local 
school districts during the year 1945-46 
had outstanding debts of about $2 billion. 
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In 1953-54 the outstanding bonded debt 
of these school districts had increased to 
$6.7 billion. These figures, though esti- 
mated, are conservative. 

Withdrawing from the problem and 
Saying let the States carry their own 
burdens does little to improve the educa- 
tional standards of our fast growing 
Nation, for the social phenomena of 
migration and urbanization will cause 
ail of us to feel the point of pain sooner 
or later. A wealthy State which is quite 
able to handle its school construction 
needs will pay for the poorer conditions 
of other States, either directly by sup- 
port of Federal aid programs or indi- 
rectly in dollars for welfare and assist- 
ance to those who migrate and are not 
prepared to match others who have had 
proper training under wholesome condi- 
tions. Let us remember also when we 
have the desire to withdraw that we are 
the United States of America, and as 
such need to act to preserve the welfare 
of the Nation. Education is of concern 
to us all, especially to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

National interest in education is not 
new, its history can be traced back to 
times before our Constitution. There 
has always been Federal legislation when 
there has been some unmet need which 
presented a threat to the progress of the 
country. A present day example of Fed- 
eral aid which offers a better way of life 
for millions of schoolchildren is the 
school lunch program. Federal aid of 
the past has not resulted in Federal con- 
trol, why should we predict such con- 
trol now, when America has an even 
more informed populace? To predict 
such Federal control is to question our 
ability as a Congress to legislate and 
provide safeguards which insure impor- 
tant rights. 

I did not plan this statement to be a 
lengthy one, for we all know the prob- 
lem, but I truly felt these facts needed 
to be presented because of the serious 
shortage of educational facilities in my 
own city of Philadelphia. We have had 
sufficient time to consider this piece of 
legislation and to familiarize ourselves 
with the demands of the times. Now we 
must make a decision, a decision which 
might well affect the future of an unborn 
generation. 

In making such a decision we must, I 
believe, be deeply conscious of the mag- 
nitude of the problems of education; the 
value of an informed youth; and the 
need for the provision of adequate facili- 
ties for the training of America’s future 
parents and citizens. I am convinced 
that the only equitable and statesman- 
like decision will be that the schools of 
America must have Federal aid and that 
it is up to this Congress to provide it. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern]. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, the 
man generally regarded as the greatest 
Secretary of the Treasury in American 
history is Alexander Hamilton, brilliant 
financial architect in the Cabinet of 
President George Washington. In spite 
of his youthfulness during his public 
career, he has always been regarded as a 
sound, hardheaded realist. This image 
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of Hamilton lends special weight to the 
following statement from his famous re- 
port on manufactures of 1791: 

Whatever concerns the general interests of 
learning, of agriculture, of manufactures, 
and of commerce are within the sphere of 
the national councils, as far as regards an 
application of money. 


It is a tribute to Hamilton’s scale of 
values, or at least a happy circumstance, 
that he lists education first among those 
institutions of our society that have a 
legitimate claim for financial support 
from our National Government. 

Nor does Hamilton’s concept of public 
responsibility in assisting education run 
counter to the prevailing notion of the 
Founding Fathers. From the earliest 
days, American leaders recognized the 
central role of an enlightened citizenry 
in the conquering of a new continent 
and the development of a democratic so- 
ciety. It is amazing to recall that just 
6 years after the first group of colonists 
arrived at Massachusetts Bay, Harvard 
University opened its doors for the pur- 
pose of instructing youth in the moral 
and academic virtues that were so dear 
to the early colonists. 

Little wonder, then, that our first 
President, George Washington, fre- 
quently spoke of education and religion 
as the foundations of American democ- 
racy. In his first message to the Con- 
gress, Washington said: 

Nor am I less persuaded that you will 
agree with me in opinion that there is noth- 
ing more deserving your patronage than the 
promotion of science and literature. Knowl- 
edge in every country is the surest basis of 
public happiness. Im one in which the 
measures of government receive their im- 
pressions so immediately from the sense of 
the community as ours it is proportionally 
essential. 


Nor did his two terms as President of 
the United States dim Washington’s con- 
cern with the promotion of education as 
a public responsibility. In his farewell 
address he said: 

Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of the Government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion be enlightened. 


The responsibility for education which 
Hamilton and Washington held was not a 
partisan view peculiar to the Federalist 
Party; it was held with even greater force 
by Thomas Jefferson, Hamilton’s great 
anti-Federalist opponent. Jefferson 
firmly believed that democracy was im- 
possible without an educated citizenry. 
Writing to his old friend Wythe in 1786, 
he said: 

I think by far the most important bill in 
our whole code, is that for the diffusion of 
knowledge among the people. No other sure 
foundation can be devised, for the preserva- 
tion of freedom and happiness. 


In his notes on Virginia written at an 
earlier time, Jefferson noted: 


Every government degenerates when 
trusted to the rulers of the people alone. 
The people themselves are its only safe de- 
positories. And to render even them safe, 
their minds must be improved to a certain 

. * * è An amendment of our Con- 
stitution must here come in aid of the public 
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education. The influence over Government 
must be shared among all the people. If 
every individual * * * participates of the 
ultimate authority, the Government will be 
safe, 


The keen sense of responsibility for 
public support of education which 
characterized our early leaders led to a 
series of acts by the Federal Government 
which provide ample precedent for an 
expanding program of Federal aid to 
education. 

Under the Articles of Federation gov- 
ernment, the historic Ordinance of 1785 
made provision for the ceding of land 
from the public domain in the Northwest 
Territory to assist in the establishment 
of public schools. The act of 1785 pro- 
vided that the 16th section of every 
township from the public domain should 
be reserved for education. This prin- 
ciple was reenforced with the credo in 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1787 which 
read: 

Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged. 


Under the Enabling Act of 1802 which 
admitted Ohio to the Union, definite pro- 
visions were made whereby new States 
were required to accept Federal policies 
on land grants including those reserving 
a portion of the public land for educa- 
tion. 

When Tennessee entered the Union in 
1806, the practice of reserving one sec- 
tion of each township for education in 
the Northwest Territory was extended to 
the Louisiana Territory. In 1848 when 
Oregon was given territorial status, the 
practice of setting aside two sections of 
land per township for school purposes 
was begun. 

In 1836 during the second adminis- 
tration of Andrew Jackson, the Congress 
distributed a Treasury surplus of over 
$28 million to the several States for 
educational purposes. 

In 1862 the Morrill Act was passed 
with the blessing of President Lincoln, 
an act which created the land-grant 
colleges. 

It is obvious from these brief historical 
examples that the principle of Federal 
assistance to public education is not new 
in American history. This concept was 
given a further stimulus by the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s and by the new de- 
mands that haye been made upon Ameri- 
can education during and since World 
War II. 

The necessity of doing something to 
assist unemployed artists. writers, stu- 
dents and youth during the difficult 
1930’s prompted the Federal Government 
to launch such programs as the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the National Youth 
Administration, the Federal Writers, 
Artists, and Theater Projects. While 
these programs cannot be classified 
technically as “Federal aid to education” 
they fall within that tradition. 

With the coming of World War I. 
Federal aid to education was given a 
definite stimulus. Many thousands of 
young people were trained in the univer- 
sities of the country at public expense, 
Research in the universities was heavily 
subsidized by the Federal Government. 
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The highly successful GI bill of rights 
provided educational opportunities for 
literally millions of veterans of World 
War II. No one can fully evaluate the 
enormous values that this program 
represents. 

One of the most significant precedents 
of Federal assistance for education is 
the action of the 81st Congress in enact- 
ing Public Laws 815 and 874 in 1950. 
These measures, providing Federal as- 
sistance for school construction and 
maintenance and operation in federally 
impacted areas, have served as vehicles 
through which over a billion dollars in 
Federal funds have gone to the schools 
since 1950. 

Mr. Chairman, the point of all this is 
that Federal aid to education is a well- 
established principle in American his- 
tory. It is older than the American 
Constitution. Significantly, it has been 
carried out without loss of local control 
of the schools. 

There is no evidence whatsoever that 
the time-honored local control of Amer- 
ican education has been jeopardized by 
Federal assistance. Yet, this is the 
bogey that has frightened more Amer- 
icans away from Federal aid in the cur- 
rent school crisis than any other single 
factor. Neither the evidence of history 
nor the weight of logic supports the 
thesis that a modest Federal assistance 
program will in any way undercut the 
control of our schools by local school 
boards. President Eisenhower said in 
his annual message to the Congress last 
year: 

I am confident that the Federal Govern- 
ment with this program can help construct 
schools without in any way weakening the 
American tradition that control of educa- 
tion must be kept close to the local com- 
munities, 


Mr. Chairman, last week we passed by a 
large majority the mutual security bill, 
a measure involving foreign military and 
economic assistance in an amount 10 
times greater than the proposed annual 
outlay for public assistance to American 
schools. I voted for the mutual security 
measure with great misgiving because of 
the manner in which it was loaded on 
the side of military rather than economic 
aid and because this expensive program 
was offered on the heels of a series of 
defeats for efforts designed to strengthen 
our basic industry here at home, Ameri- 
can agriculture. But regardless of our 
geographic area, most of us who voted 
for the mutual security measure did so 
in the belief that America’s defense 
against communism is an essential un- 
og g no matter what the financial 
cost. 

But do we build real national defense 
when we concentrate on bigger and bet- 
ter guns and bombs while permitting the 
Russians to overtake us in the education 
of our youth? Is not our best defense 
against communism the alert, well-edu- 
cated minds of this and future genera- 
tions of American schoolchildren? 

Mr. Chairman, I am the father of five 
young children, and I say in all sincerity 
that what I want most for them and 
their contemporaries is wholesome moral 
characters and the best education that 
our society will permit. The minds of 
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these children, if properly instructed, 
will do more to preserve the worthwhile 
traditions of American life than all the 
hydrogen bombs we can invent, 

But even from the standpoint of sheer 
military supremacy, we are discovering 
that the contest with the Soviet Union 
will doubtless be decided in the class- 
room, It is in the field of education that 
the Russians are making their greatest 
Strides today. 

Recently Mr, John A. Kennedy, pub- 
lisher of the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus- 
Leader, returned from an extensive tour 
of the Soviet Union. This is what he 
said in his testimony before our Sub- 
committee on Education on February 
4, 1957: 

The schools and colleges are actually 
Russia's greatest latent threat to America 
and the West. To me, Russia has the most 
dangerous weapon in the whole world, the 
atheistic scientific trained mind, and it has 
them in plentiful supply, and America will 
have to give its high school youth a better 
break educationally if we are to catch up 
with them in the training of scientists, 
doctors, and engineers. 

Soviet colleges and universities graduated 
two and one-half times as many engineers 
and scientists as we did in 1956. They have 
more than double the number of science 
students in their higher educational in- 
stitutions this year than we have. 


Mr. Kennedy’s findings coincide with 
the observation of other distinguished 
Americans as to the serious educational 
challenge of the Soviet Union. Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller, “Father of the H-bomb,” 
warned an audience in Washington on 
January 16, 1957, that Russia would have 
the best scientists in the world 10 years 
from now. Teller said that the scientific 
lead the United States held a decade ago 
is already challenged and that the Rus- 
sians will surpass us in the educating of 
scientists in the next few years. 

Former United States Senator William 
Benton warned, following his travels in 
Russia: 

I have returned convinced that education 


has become a main theater of the cold war; . 


Russia's classrooms and libraries, her labora- 
tories and teaching methods may threaten 
us more than her hydrogen bombs or her 
guided missiles. 


I do not believe that the United States 
should develop either our foreign or our 
domestic policies simply as a negative 
reaction to counter what the Russians 
are doing. But as Senator Benton has 
so aptly put it: 

If the Russians goad us to do a better 
educational job ourselves, then we shall 
only do what our own best tradition calls 
for—what we should be doing even if the 
Soviet Union were to sink suddenly into the 
sea. But if we are complacent about our 
educational efforts and system, if we allow 
ourselves to fall behind the Russians, we 
may find ourselves outwitted, outmaneu- 
vered, outthought, and outbuilt throughout 
the world. 


It is not sentimentality that prompts 
practical-minded business leaders such 
as Senator Benton and Publisher Ken- 
nedy to urge the passage of Federal 
school aid that goes far beyond the mod- 
est proposals contained in the measure 
now before us. These men know that 
the basic security of the Nation is jeop- 
ardized when the Federal Government 
ignores the growing crisis in our schools 
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at a time when our chief antagonist 
in the cold war is going all out, educa- 
tionally speaking. 

As Walter Lippmann put it: 

We have learned that we are quite rich 
enough to defend ourselves whatever the 
cost. We must now learn that we are quite 
rich enough to educate ourselves as we need 
to be educated. 


Said Lippmann: 

Indeed, the support of education—by the 
localities, the States, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment—is like the support of the na- 
tional defense. It is a public and patriotic 
duty which this generation owes to the next. 
Can we afford to support American educa- 
tion? The answer is that we cannot afford 
not to support it. Do we have the money to 
support it? Well, in the past 25 years the 
national income has risen $300 billion while 
the amount we spend on education has in- 
creased by a little more than $7 billion or $8 
billion. The truth is that it is absurd to say 
that the richest country in the history of 
mankind cannot afford both to defend itself 
and to educate its children. 


It was realism such as this that 
prompted 77 of the most outstanding 
business and industrial leaders of the 
Nation to sponsor an excellent public 
statement setting forth the need for 
Federal assistance to the public schools. 
These men, who include Mr. Gardner 
Cowles, publisher of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune and Look maga- 
zine, and Mr. Richard L. Griggs, former 
president, Northern Minnesota National 
Bank of Duluth, Minn., and director of 
the Greyhound Corp. and the Minnesota 
Power & Light Co., have offered the fol- 
lowing statement in the Washington 
Post of July 23, 1957, which I would like 
to read into the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
because it so well summarizes the urgent 
need for Federal assistance for our 
schools: 

A JOINT STATEMENT BY BUSINESS LEADERS ON 
BEHALF OF AN EMERGENCY PROGRAM OF 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS TO 

BUSINESS 

The public schools are important to busi- 
ness primarily for three reasons: (1) Fun- 
damentally, anything which is important to 
the welfare of the United States is important 
to business. Obviously, business and indus- 


try can flourish only as the Nation flourishes. | 


In this era when nations depend upon scien- 
tists and skilled manpower for their very 
survival, the public schools are the under- 
lying structure upon which our whole de- 
fense system rests. In the long run, the 
United States can be no stronger than its 
system of public education. 

(2) Another stake which American busi- 
ness and industry have in the public schools 
stems from the fact that businesses and in- 
dustries depend more on literate, competent 
workers and less on unskilled labor than 
ever before. The trend in this direction ac- 
celerates every year. A good American school 
system is essential to educate the youth 
needed to carry on the businesses and indus- 
tries of today and tomorrow. 

(3) A variety of studies have shown that 
the level of economic prosperity in any na- 
tion is closely related to that nation’s level 
of education. Educated people can produce 
more; they therefore earn more; and, as a 
result, they buy more. 

THE CRITICAL CONDITION OF OUR PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

For these and other reasons, American 
businessmen are deeply concerned about the 
state of public education in the United 
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States. An examination of the facts shows 
that although great progress has been made, 
the schools have been unable to keep pace 
with the job that they need to do. Because 
there was little school construction during 
the depression of the 1930's and during 
World War II, and particularly because of 
the extremely high birth rate during and 
since the war, a drastic shortage of school 
buildings has developed. 

Actually, education in the United States 
is in a critical condition. A large percentage 
ot our classrooms are much too overcrowded 
for effective teaching. Classes are being held 
in schools that are firetraps, and in base- 
ments, barns, and garages. And even more 
serious is the fact that hundreds of thou- 
sands of children have to attend school on 
a part-time basis—on double, even triple 
shifts. It is estimated that approximately a 
third of a million new classrooms (which 
will cost about $11 billion to build) are 
needed now to house adequately our 38 mil- 
lion schoolchildren. And in each succeeding 
year an additional 50,000 new classrooms 
(which will cost aproximately $1,750 mil- 
lion) will be needed just to keep up with 
the increasing school-age population. 

In the past money for school construction 
has been provided by the local communities 
themselves, usually with some help from 
State governments. The very existence of 
the huge shortage of school buildings dem- 
onstrates that the financial mechanisms of 
the past have been outmoded. Currently 
three-quarters of all taxes are collected by 
the Federal Government, and, consequently, 
Many States and communities simply do not 
have enough money left to pay for the 
schools they need. 


WE RECOMMEND 


We consequently believe that an emerg- 
ency program of school construction, 
financed in part by the Federal Government, 
must be undertaken. State and local gov- 
ernments must, of course, continue their 
efforts to pay as much as they can, but the 
help of the Federal Government is definitely 
needed. 


The Inst session of Congress voted a long- 
term highway program, appropriating an 
average of about $3 billion a year to help 
the States to build them. The Federal 
Government also gives the States hundreds 
of millions a year to help them to build 
hospitals, airports, agricultural research 
centers, forest-fire stations, et cetera. We 
believe that schools are of at least equal 
national importance. 

It has been demonstrated repeatedly that 
with the proper legislative safeguards, the 
Federal Government can be prevented from 
interfering in the management of schools 
even though it is helping to finance their 
construction. For many years there has been 
Federal aid for the land-grant colleges, the 
school-lunch program, for vocational and 
home economics education, schools in Fed- 
erally affected areas, as well as the multi- 
billion-dollar educational benefits in the 
now-expired GI bill of rights, and there 
have been no complaints about Federal con- 
trol or interference. 

Por the past decade there have been in- 
numerable studies and much debate con- 
cerning the need for an emergency program 
of Federal aid for school construction. As 
a result virtually all leaders in the field of 
education agree that such a program is a 
necessity. The extent of this agreement was 
dramatized at the White House Conference 
on Education held in Washington in 1955. 
Leaders of both political parties are unani- 
mous in calling for such a program. 

We believe that the time for debate has 
ended and that the time for firm action has 
come. We therefore urge speedy passage of 
legislation enabling the Federal Government 
to participate in an emergency program of 

school construction. 
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(Signatures below do not commit others 
in the business firms with which the signers 
are associated.) 

Eric Johnston, president of the Motion 
Picture Association of America and former 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D. C.; Frank 
Stanton, president, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc., New York; R. H. West, chairman 
of the board, Irving Trust Co., New York; 
Walt Disney, chairman of the board, Walt 
Disney Productions and president, Disney- 
land, Inc., Burbank, Calif.; Sidney J. Wein- 
berg, senior partner, Goldman Sachs & Co., 
New York, N. T.; Nathan Cummings, chair- 
man of the board, Consolidated Foods Corp., 
Chicago, III.; Hugh B. Patterson, Jr., pub- 
lisher, Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, Ark.; 
Ernest Kanzler, vice chairman of the board, 
Universal-C.1.T. Credit Corp., Detroit, Mich.; 
William Benton, chairman of the board of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., New 
York, N. Y.; Jacob Blaustein, president, 
American Trading & Production Corp., Balti- 
more, Md.; James F. Brownlee, partner, J. H. 
Whitney & Co., New York, N. Y.; Bernard F. 
Gimbel, chairman of the board, Gimbel 
Brothers, New York; Harry Scherman, chair- 
man of the board, Book-of-the-Month Club, 
New York; Barry Bingham, president, the 
Courier-Journal and the Louisville Times, 
Louisville, Ky.; Abe Plough, president, 
Plough, Inc., Memphis, Tenn.; Stanley Mar- 
cus, president, Neiman-Marcus Co., Dallas, 
Tex.; Lawrence Valenstein, chairman of the 
board, Grey Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, N. L.; H. T. Warshow, vice president 
and director, National Lead Co., New York; 
Louis J. Nelson, Geoffrey Wade Advertising, 
Chicago, III.: Edward Rose, President, Rose- 
Derry Co., Newton, Mass.; Robert H. Levi, 
president, the Hecht Co., Washington, D. C.: 
Frederick Machlin, president, the Armstrong 
Rubber Co., West Haven, Conn.; David Tish- 
man, chairman, Tishman Realty & Construc- 
tion Co., New York; Gardner Cowles, presi- 
dent, Des Moines (Iowa) Register & Tribune 
and Look magazine; Harold P. Kurzman, 
president, Lily of France, Inc., New York, 
N. T.; M. H. Blinken, president, Stein’s Stores, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Harold Bache, senior partner, Bache & Co., 
New York, N. T.; Allen L. Brassell, president, 
United States Testing Co., Inc., Hoboken, 
N. J.; Max L. Grant, president, Grant Money 
Meters Co., president, Grant Supply Co., 
Providence, R. I.; J. Ballard Atherton, presi- 
dent, Hawaiian Telephone Co., Honolulu, 
T. H.; James H. Stone, president, the Stone 
Oil Co., president, Oil Producers Service 
Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio; Robert Z. Greene, 
president, the Rowe Corp., chairman, execu- 
tive committee, Automatic Canteen Com- 
pany of America, New York, N. Y.; James 
H. Becker, president, A. G. Becker & Co., 
Chicago, II.; L’Huillier S. Sheaf, president, 
Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., New York, N. .; 
A. M. Sonnabend, president, Hotel Corpora- 
tion of America, Boston, Mass.; William E. 
Levis, director, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
Toledo, Ohio; Samuel B. Lincoln, chairman 
of the board, Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.; E. H. Kimball, vice 
president, Parade Publications, Inc., New 
York, N. T.; A. J. Baird, president, Baird- 
Ward Printing Co., Inc., Nashville, Tenn.; 
Joseph S. Stern, chairman of the board, the 
United States Shoe Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Alfred B. Geiger, president, W. F. Hall Print- 
ing Co. and Chicago Rotoprint Co., Chicago, 
III.; William C. Foster, executive vice presi- 
dent, Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Edgar Kobak, business con- 
sultant, New York, N. T.; C. K. Blandin, 
president, Blandin Paper Co., Grand Rapids, 
Minn.; S. Abbot Smith, president, Thomas 
Strahan Co., director, Sheraton Corporation 
of America, Weston, Mass.; O. C. Tanner, 
president, O. C. Tanner Jewelry Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Edwin J. Putzell, Jr., cor- 
poration secretary, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; A. J. Fink, chairman of the 
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board, Pennsylvania Sand Glass Corp., presi- 
dent, Southern Hotel Corp., Baltimore, Md.; 
Robert Finkelstein, president, Jacob Finkel- 
stein & Sons, Inc., Woonsocket, R. I.; Simon 
Ottinger, vice president, United States Ply- 
wood Corp., New York, N. T.; Walter Roths- 
child, chairman of the board, Abraham & 
Straus, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Robert L. Goldman, president, Independ- 
ent Lithograph Co., San Francisco, Calif.; 
A. Wilfred May, executive editor, the Com- 
mercial & Financial Chronicle, New York, 
N. Y.; Edward L. Bernays, Counsel on Public 
Relations, New York, N. T.; Dr. William 
Menninger, executive director, the Mennin- 
ger Foundation, Topeka, Kans.; Frederick W. 
Spiegel, vice president, Spiegel, Inc., Chicago, 
III.: Bdward D. Feltenstein, president, Com- 
merce Loan Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; Melvin O. 
Pierce, president, Pierce Pre-Cooked Foods, 
Inc., Moorefield, W. Va.; Franklin J. Lunding, 
Chairman of the Board, Jewel Tea Co., Inc., 
Chicago.; Dorothy Shaver, president, Lord 
& Taylor, New York, N. L.; Bernard v. Buon- 
anno, general manager, Metro Atlantic, Inc., 
Centredale, R. I.; William L. Batt, business 
consultant; former president, S. K. F. Indus- 
tries, Philadelphia, Pa.; Irwin Miller, chair- 
man, Cummins Engine Co., Inc; chairman, 
Union Starch & Refining Co, Columbus, 
Ind.; Ernest O. Machlin, president, Art 
Color Printing Co., Dunellen, N. J.; J. Spencer 
Love, chairman, Burlington Industries, Inc., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Richard W. Lawrence Jr., 
president, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., New 
York, N. T.: Herbert R. Abeles, president, 
Abeles-Lewit Co., Inc. N. Y.; Samuel H. Korn, 
Vice president and treasurer, Bangor Mills, 
Inc., Bangor, Pa.: Edward Bransten, vice 
president, M. J. B. Co., San Francisco, Calif.; 
Ralph Lazarus, executive vice president, Fed- 
erated Department Stores, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Lewis H. Avery, president, Avery-Knodel, Inc., 
New York, N. T.; Ralph McQuaid Jr., vice 
president, Westgate-Calif., Tuna Packaging 


Co., San Diego, Calif.; Richard L. Griggs, 


former president, Northern Minnesota Na- 
tional Bank of Duluth, Minn., and director 
of the Greyhound Corp. and the Minnesota 
Power & Light Co.; Roland H. Guinzburg, 
president, I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New 
York, N. T.; vice president, College Point 
National Bank, College Point, N. T.; Ralph 
B. Johnson, administrative vice president, 
Hawaiian Electric Co» Honolulu, T. H.; Mad- 
ison H. Lewis, director, the Borden Co., New 
York, N. T.; George J. Hecht, president, 
Parents’ Institute, Inc., and publisher, Par- 
ents’ Magazine, New York, N. Y. 

(Inserted by the American Parents Com- 
mittee, Inc., Washington, D. C.) 


Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen know 
whereof they speak when they draw at- 
tention to the inability of the local prop- 
erty owners to meet the full cost of the 
current educational backlog. In my 
State 60 percent of the school districts 
operating high schools may be classed 
as distress districts in that they have 
already reached the maximum tax levy 
permitted by State law. Yet, teaching 
salaries, classroom facilities, and build- 
ings are not adequate. Further in- 
creases in the property tax load would 
be prohibitive. We can turn only to the 
Congress for assistance in meeting this 
critical need. 

It was the realization of the sheer in- 
ability of many school districts to meet 
the problem of growing school enroll- 
ments that brought about the conversion 
of the late Senator Taft to the support 
of Federal aid to education. In a speech 
offered on the Senate floor on March 24, 
—.— the distinguished Senator Taft 

Four years ago I opposed the then pending 
bill on this subject; but in the course of 
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that debate it became so apparent that many 
children in the United States were left with- 
out education, and then it became apparent, 
upon further study, that that was not the 
fault necessarily of the States where they 
lived, but rather of the financial abilities of 
the States, that I could see no way to meet 
the condition which now exists regarding il- 
literacy in the United States and lack of edu- 
cation in the United States without some 
Federal assistance, particularly for those 
States which today are considerably below 
the average of wealth in the United States. 


Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope the 
gentlemen on both sides of the aisle will 
join hands now in supporting this mod- 
est program of aid for the schools in the 
great tradition of this Nation—a tradi- 
tion which has always held that the 
diffusion of knowledge is a fundamental 
responsibility of a democracy. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. ABBITT]. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this legislation which is the 
so-called Federal aid for school con- 
struction. The money, of course, is to 
come from the Federal Treasury to as- 
sist the States and localities in con- 
structing free, public schools. I am op- 
posed to this measure for a number of 
reasons which I will point out shortly. 

We are facing the issue of Federal 
interference in the field of education 
and in addition we have the problem 
of further increasing Federal expendi- 
tures at a time when we must reduce 
Federal expenditures if we are to re- 
tain economic stability in our Nation. 
This bill authorizes the appropriation 
of $300 million for each of the next 5 
years in direct grants to the States 
making a total of $1.5 billion. In addi- 
tion, $750 million in Federal money 
would be made available for the pur- 
chase of bonds from school districts 
that are unable to sell their bonds on 
the open market. 

Also in the bill are various other pro- 
visions for assistance to the local 
schools which will tie up the school dis- 
tricts in the web of Federal bureaucracy 
which, in my opinion, is intended to 
give the Federal Government a consid- 
erable amount of control over the pub- 
lic-school system and means that this 
will not be a temporary program to end 
in 5 years but rather one to be ex- 
panded, enlarged and centralized more 
and more as the years go by. Iam con- 
vinced that those who are so anxious 
to have Federal aid now are just as 
anxious that it be continued in- 
definitely. 

This bill is but a means of getting the 
Federal Government in the public-school 
field. 

It is often cited by the so-called ex- 
perts that we need to provide a total of 
167,000 new classrooms in the next 4 
years through Federal aid, or the school 
systems of America will be in jeopardy. 
It is claimed this number will be neces- 
sary to take care of the expected 5,800,- 
000 increase in enrollments in the next 
5 years. It is further claimed that the 
total need in the next 4 years will be 
419,000 classrooms; that 159,000 are 
needed now; that 180,000 must be built 
to take care of new enrollees and 80,000 


would be needed to replace wornout | 
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buildings. But last year—without Fed- 
eral aid—State and local governments 
provided 63,000 new classrooms. An- 
other 73,000 will be built this year— 
without Federal aid—and in the last 
10 years a total of 470,000 has been 
built in this manner. 

We see from this that the States are 
doing an outstanding job in providing 
new classrooms. They will continue to 
do so, in my opinion, without the assist- 
ance that this bill provides and the as- 
sistance provided in this bill is not neces- 
sary. 

I am convinced that the main force 
behind this bill is that group that is 
determined to put the schools of this 
country into the hands of the Federal 
Government. It is thought by them 
that they would have a better chance of 
passing this type of legislation than they 
would a bill for general Federal aid. 
They desire to get the Government’s 
foot in the door, knowing full well that 
once the Federal Government gets in the 
education field there will be no chance 
of its removal but, rather, they will get 
in further and further, deeper and 
deeper, and in a few short years the en- 
tire educational system will be a part of 
the Federal bureaucracy. 

As just stated, there are those in this 
country who are determined that the 
Federal Government take over the oper- 
ation of the schools of our Nation. They 
are using this legislation as a stepping- 
stone toward their goal. 

This legislation, if passed, greatly 
endanger the future freedom of our peo- 
ple. The question to be decided in pass- 
ing upon this legislation is very simple. 
We must decide whether the public 
schools are to be operated, maintained, 
and controlled by the localities and the 
States or whether the public schools of 
the Nation are to be turned over even- 
tually to the Federal Government. 

Our schools have been the foundation 
stone of our democracy. We must know 
that as the Federal Government gradu- 
ally takes over the financial burden of 
the schools so will they take over the 
control of them. It is impossible to 
distribute Federal funds for public edu- 
cation without the imposition of a 
corresponding increasing measure of 
Federal control. Local control is funda- 
mental and necessary to the continua- 
tion of our republican form of Govern- 
ment. To remove the responsibility of 
educating our children from the local 
level will necessarily and unavoidably 
weaken democracy at the grassroots. 
The separation of education and the 
Federal Government is as important as 
the separation of church and state. 

There is now an all-out effort to fed- 
eralize the schools and nationalize the 
lives of all American citizens. The vast 
majority of the proponents of this legis- 
lation desire the concentration of power 
in Washington and the centralization of 
all Government at the national level. 
We know that the adequate education 
of America’s youth is essential to the 
preservation of the Republic and the 
welfare of the Nation. This can be pro- 
vided by localities and States more satis- 
factory and equitably than by the Fed- 
eral Government, 
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If we are to remain a free people and 
desire to retain our way of life, it is nec- 
essary that the control of the public 
schools remain at the local level. There 
is no such thing as Federal aid without 
Federal control, nor is there any such 
thing as a Federal handout. 

The localities and the States are more 
able financially to provide the necessary 
educational opportunities for our youth. 
The States are better off financially than 
is the monstrous Federal Government 
today. There are those who would have 
us believe that the States are not able 
financially to carry on the proper educa- 
tional program to meet the needs of our 
youth. They contend that the Federal 
Government has the financial ability to 
undertake this great task. Unfortu- 
nately, nothing is further from the 
truth. Sadly enough, the national debt 
now amounts to more than eight times 
State and local indebtedness. The Fed- 
eral Government has a national debt of 
approximately $275 billion. Apparently, 
there is no hope in the foreseeable fu- 
ture that this debt will be reduced in any 
appreciable amount. It is saddening to 
see on all sides grasping bureaucrats and 
people who believe in centralized power 
trying to reach out on behalf of the Fed- 
eral Government to continue to take 
over functions and obligations of the 
States and local communities. We are 
now at the crossroads. We are about to 
see this country embark on a gigantic 
longtime journey into the field of local 
public education. It is disheartening to 
me to see this administration sponsor 
such a program. 

Truthfully, the 1958 budget of the 
Federal Government is such a bizarre 
combination of fantasy, mystery, and ir- 
responsibility that it alone should con- 
vince any individual person of the neces- 
sity and urgency of stopping the growth 
of the Federal octopus. The defeat of 
this legislation is vitally necessary to the 
welfare of the freedom-loving people of 
this great Nation. 

There are those, I am sure, who really 
believe that the States are unable finan- 
cially to provide the necessary school- 
rooms to meet the needs of the pupils. 
To this group I want to point out that the 
Federal Government is certainly not in a 
position to assist the States financially. 
The same taxpayers carry the burdens of 
ee the States and Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In addition, in 1954, a Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations was ap- 
pointed to look into matters affecting 
Federal and State relationships. Fifteen 
members of the Commission were ap- 
pointed by the Chief Executive, 5 by 
the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives and 5 by the Vice President. This 
Commission appointed a study commit- 
tee to make a thorough study and re- 
port on Federal responsibility in the field 
of education. This committee was com- 
posed of many able American citizens. 
They made an actual painstaking study 
of the problem of education, the respon- 
sibility of various segments of our society 
in this field as well as the ability of the 
several political divisions to carry out the 
necessary and proper educational pro- 
gram. A very fine report was made by 
this committee on October 19, 1954. I 
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am very much surprised indeed that the 
present administration should apparent- 
ly discard such a splendid report from 
such an outstanding group of men from 
almost every walk of life in this great 
Nation of ours. 

This study committee, after a most 
careful study of the financial problems 
facing this country and a painstaking 
analysis of the responsibilities of educa- 
tion of our youth, pointed out in no un- 
certain terms that the duty and obliga- 
tion to educate the youth is a direct re- 
sponsibility of the localities and the 
States. They have also in no uncertain 
terms found as a matter of fact. that— 

The general conclusion is that Federal aid 
is not necessary either for current operating 
expenses for public schools or for capital ex- 
penditures for new school facilities, Local 
communities and States are able to supply 
both in accordance with the will of their 
citizens. 


I heartily concur in the conclusion of 
the study committee and commend them 
for a most enlightening report, as well 
as for the outstanding job that they did. 
This study should be read carefully by 
every Member of Congress who is really 
interested in the welfare of this country 
of ours. 

It is perfectly obvious to me that the 
ones who are shouting the loudest have 
ignored the facts in the case and are 
not willing to recognize realities but are 
determined to insist upon participation 
of the Federal Government in the fi- 
nancing of the local schools because they 
see a way of obtaining what they think 
is easy money from a benevolent Gov- 
ernment without realizing the dangers of 
such action to the future welfare of our 
communities, our States, and the people 
generally. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky is recognized for 4 
minutes, 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, de- 
spite ciaims of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and various other 
groups which follow its line, the public 
educational system of this country faces 
a real crisis in the form of a classroom 
shortage. The classroom shortage is in 
general throughout the Nation. It is 
true that some States have had better 
building programs than others, but one 
of the chief purposes of this bill is to 
give aid to those needy school districts 
in the Nation. 

This bill requires a State plan to be 
approved by the United States Office of 
Education with preference being given 
to the needy school districts in the var- 
ious States. One-half of the grant 
funds going into these needy districts 
will be governed by a formula rightly 
taking into consideration the income of 
the people of the State, the number of 
children to be educated, and the effort 
the people are making to finance educa- 
tion from their own resources. 

Our committee, for many years, has 
given the school-construction problem 
serious consideration. Lengthy hear- 
ings were conducted by a Subcommittee 
on Education and Labor in 1952. The 
opposition all the way along have set 
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out to minimize the needs for a Fed- 
eral school-construction program. Mrs. 
Hobby told the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee early in 1955 that 
the classroom needs by 1960 would be 
407,000. On March 20, 1955, a few weeks 
later, Mrs. Hobby told the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and I 
quote: 

The State estimates show that the class- 
room deficit is much less than that projected 
in 1954, 


She reasoned further that the rate of 
classroom construction had increased 
from 50,000 to 60,000 a year. Therefore, 
Mrs. Hobby concluded that the class- 
room need by 1960 would be only 176,000 
rather than 407,000 classrooms, 

I questioned Mrs. Hobby closely in 
committee on this discrepancy and it 
seemed to me that the administration's 
spokeswoman forgot to take into account 
the rising birth rate and increasing 
school enrollments of over a million a 
year. The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare now state, for 3 years 
in a row, State and local school officials 
have reported to the Office of Education 
that there are about two and a quarter 
million above normal capacity of the 
schools in use. This overcrowded condi- 
tion affects many other millions in ob- 
taining the proper school instruction. 
Perhaps here in the District of Columbia, 
or it was the case a short time ago, and 
in the surrounding communities, you will 
find half-day sessions because of the 
overcrow@ed conditions. 

Taking the present estimate of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that an additional 79,000 rooms 
are needed to replace facilities which are 
unsafe and unfit, and their figure of 
159,000 classroom shortage, we cannot 
afford to wait on this situation to take 
care of itself unless we are content with 
our children receiving a substandard ed- 
ucation. I personally believe that the 
classroom shortage has been minimized 
to a great degree by the Department 
for the past several years. 

We all know that extension of Federal 
taxation to new sources has depleted the 
taxable resources left to States and 
communities. If Kentucky could keep 
all the funds collected by the Federal 
Government on whisky and tobacco, cer- 
tainly we would not be calling upon the 
Federal Government to assist us in any 
way with our schools. Much of the coal 
produced in the district that I am priv- 
ileged to represent belongs to outside 
interests and the owners of the coal 
property pay their income taxes in such 
States as Illinois, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania. The question now is one of ap- 
plying the democratic American prin- 
ciple of taxing wealth where it is found 
and distributing the benefits where they 
are needed. 

The argument of Federal control is 
only propaganda for the gullible. As a 
member of the Education and Labor 
Committee, I have assisted in writing 
legislation providing for grants for rural 
library services of $7,500,000; grants to 
States under an expanding vocational 
rehabilitation program of $38 million; 
and a vocational education program of 
more than $31 million annually. 
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Under the impacted bill that our com- 
mittee sponsored, the school districts in 
the Nation received $113,050,000 during 
the last fiscal year and received $108,- 
050,000 for school construction. More 
than 1,300 new elementary and second- 
ary school buildings were constructed by 
the Federal Government under this pro- 
gram and more than 1,300 additions were 
built or partially built to existing school 
buildings. In fact, the Federal Govern- 
ment has expended more than 81 ½ bil- 
lion for school construction alone under 
the impacted program, and there has not 
been the first instance of Federal con- 
trol. 

I would suggest that some individual 
who feels the enactment of this legisla- 
tion would lead to Federal control ask 
some agricultural teacher or some home 
economics teacher in the high schools of 
this country who are now receiving 
Smith-Hughes funds whether there has 
been any Federal domination or control. 

Last year the Congress enacted legis- 
lation providing grants for waste treat- 
ment works construction in the amount 
of $50 million. I have seen areas in the 
Congressional district that I represent 
benefit from this program that was en- 
acted in the 84th Congress. We also 
voted during the last session of the 84th 
Congress a long-term highway program, 
appropriating about $3 billion a year to 
help the States to build interstate high- 
ways. Attractive hospitals have been 
built all over the Nation as a result of 
Hill-Burton funds, and especially is this 
true in eastern Kentucky. We have pro- 
vided grants to States for medical and 
child welfare amounting to $40 million 
annually, which has substantially re- 
duced the death rate of children. 

Very few individuals have appeared in 
the well of the House and objected to 
the hundreds of millions of dollars ap- 
propriated annually for funds to con- 
struct airports, agricultural research 
centers, and grants to States for public 
assistance. The 1956 amendments to 
the social-security law on public as- 
sistance increased the Federal share for 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and 
aid to the totally and permanently dis- 
abled to four-fifths of the first $30— 
$25 under the old law—of a State's 
average monthly payment plus one- 
half of the remainder up to a maxi- 
mum of $60—$55 under the old law. 
They also increased the Federal share 
for aid to dependent children to four- 
teen-seventeenths of the first $17—four- 
fifths of the first $15 under the old 
law—of a State’s average payment plus 
one-half of the remainder within the 
individual maximums of $32 for the 
adult caretaker and first child—$30 un- 
der the old law—and $23 for any ad- 
ditional child—$21 under the old law. 

Mr. Chairman I want to reiterate that 
I feel that our schools for the children 
in this Nation are of at least of equal 
national importance to any of the appro- 
priations that we have made for the 
other good causes. 

The State of Kentucky and the local 
school districts are spending more than 
3.40 percent of the total income of the 
entire State on elementary and sec- 
ondary public schools. This, I believe, 
is above the national average. 
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I would like to take this opportunity 
to read into the Recorp a letter dated 
July 22, 1957, from Dr. Robert R. Mar- 
tin, superintendent of public instruction, 
Frankfort, Ky.: 

COMMONWEALTH OF KENTUCKY, 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Frankfort, July 22, 1957. 
The Honorable CARL D. PERKINS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Perkins: Information 
has come to us that the House of Represent- 
atives in the next few days will begin its 
consideration of House bill 1, the Kelly bill, 
as amended. Because of the tremendous 
importance of this proposed legislation to 
the schools of Kentucy, we are taking this 
opportunity to address an open letter to 
the Members of the Kentucky delegation 
in the House of Representatives. It is our 
opinion that the passage of this measure 
is most essential and we urge each Mem- 
ber of the Kentucky delegation to support 
vigorously this measure. 

Kentucky needs now 7,500 new classrooms 
to replace unsafe, unsanitary, and outmoded 
facilities. We need, 1,500 additional class- 
rooms to house the overflow from crowded 
classrooms, and 1,000 additional classrooms 
in the next 5 years to house the increased 
enrollment which is anticipated, This is a 
total of 10,000 new classrooms with the nec- 
essary central facilities which are needed 
to provide safe and reasonably satisfactory 
housing for the schoolchildren of Kentucky. 

Kentucky at both the local and State level 
is making tremendous efforts to meet these 
needs but it becomes increasingly apparent 
that these efforts are not sufficient to solve 
the problem. During the current year the 
State for the first time is giving attention 
to the needs for capital outlay under the 
foundation program for education in Ken- 
tucky. Most school districts have found it 
necessary to issue revenue bonds to be re- 
tired by tax revenue which would otherwise 
be available for improving the current edu- 
cational program. Some 66 of our 219 school 
districts have been successful in voting spe- 
cial building fund taxes to amortize reve- 
nue bonds for schoolhouse construction. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
the department of education has approved 
plans for 2,053 classrooms. Most of these 
classrooms will be in use in September 1958. 
Some of these classrooms will replace un- 
satisfactory classrooms, some will relieve the 
overcrowding, and some will house the in- 
creased enrollment. The total amount of 
money involved is in excess of $25 million. 
Money for this construction will come from 
voted building fund taxes and the founda- 
tion program for education. But the truth 
is that our districts have reached or are 
rapidly approaching the limit of their ability 
to bond themselves, and the large number 
of classrooms already indicated are still 
needed. Even with the aid provided by the 
Kelley bill, the task of providing the addi- 
tional 10,000 classrooms needed will be dif- 
ficult; without such aid, the job will be 
well-nigh impossible. 

In recent days and in recent months, the 
charge that Federal aid will bring Federal 
control has been made across this country. 
We have studied carefully the provisions of 
the Kelley bill and we are convinced that it 
provides every safeguard against Federal con- 
trol and interference in the operation of our 
schools. We know that the Congress very 
carefully will protect those provisions and 
will defeat any proposed amendment which 
will weaken the provisions against Federal 
control of our schools. The charge that 
Federal aid for schoolhouse construction will 
mean Federal control of our school program 
is a fantastic one. To begin with, a very 
large number of the schools now in use in 
Kentucky were built by grants from the 
Works Progress Administration and Public 
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Works Administration during the years of 
the depression. Without Federal aid in 
those days, our problem today would be 
immeasurably greater, That aid did not 
bring Federal control. 

This year the Congress has provided for 
grants of $125 million for payment to our 
federally impacted area school districts, with 
an additional $30 million during the next 
school year for schoolhouse construction in 
these same districts. Those who have fol- 
lowed this program have seen clearly that 
it has not brought Federal control in these 
districts whose problems have been in- 
creased greatly as a result of Federal activi- 
ties in those areas. 

Grants for hospitals and medical-school 
construction amount of $130 million under 
the Hill-Burton Act. Many Kentucky hos- 
Pltals have benefited from this program, but 
these hospitals are today being operated by 
local agencies without Federal interference. 
It has been indicated in the press that the 
mew medical school at the University of 
Kentucky may receive as much as $9 million 
in Federal assistance for construction. We 
are certain these funds would not be ac- 
cepted if they carried with them any sem- 
blance of Federal control. If great hospitals 
and medical schools may be constructed 
without Federal control, isn't it reasonable 
to imagine also that small elementary 
schools may be constructed with Federal 
assistance without Federal control? 

Federal aid to education is certainly not 
new in this country. It is no revolutionary 
concept or a concept which goes contrary to 
the historical development of this country. 
It was provided for in the Northwest Ordi- 
nance of 1787; it was provided for in the 
Morrell Act establishing the land-grant col- 
leges; it has been provided for generations 
in the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden 
Acts. It is the fair, the reasonable, and the 
American way to end the injustice of deny- 
ing first-rate schooling to a substantial per- 
centage of our children and youth. It has 
been endorsed in the platforms of both po- 
litical parties and both parties stand com- 
mitted to decisive action in aiding the States 
in meeting the school crisis. 

We have seen military expenditures sky- 
rocket from a few hundred million. per year 
to more than $40 billion. We are planning 
a $30 billion Federal highway program on 
top of what is being done by the States to 
take care of the more than 50 million motor 
vehicles. We have accepted responsibilities 
in world affairs by providing military and 
technical aid to other countries at a cost of 
several billion dollars each year to the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. It is increasingly clear that 
public education is the one public under- 
taking that has been discriminated against 
by the Federal Government. 

Each year the national Government col- 
lects an increasingly greater percent of all 
tax revenues. It returns to the States a 
portion of its collections to aid other im- 
portant undertakings. Even in the face of 
overwhelming popular support for Federal 
aid for schools, the national Government has 
continued to discriminate against public 
education. 

The Kelley bill should be enacted into 
law without crippling amendments and 
without delay. If the House of Represent- 
atives fails to do its clear duty to the boys 
and girls of America, it will once again be a 
failure of statesmanship in Washington and 
a repudiation of the will of the people. In 
January 1957, the people of this Nation in an 
opinion poll showed that they favored Fed- 
eral aid 4 to 1. The White House Confer- 
ence on Education come out strongly in fa- 
vor of Federal aid for schoolhouse construc- 
tion. As we have said before the platforms 
of each of the principal parties carried 
strong commitments for Federal aid legisla- 
tion for schoolhouse construction. 

The Congress has the clear duty to ap- 
propriate funds to assist the States in pro- 
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viding these needed classrooms. The future 
welfare of the Nation demands that positive 
action be taken immediately. Again, we 
urge your active and vigorous support of 
the Kelley bill. 
Cordially yours, 
ROBERT. R. MARTIN, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
J. MARVIN DODSON, 
Executive Secretary, Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, 


I also received a communication on 
this date from Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, 
president of the National Education As- 
sociation, requesting the enactment of 
this legislation without extraneous 
amendments. 

Dr. Martin and Dr. Ginger are, to my 
way of thinking, two of the outstanding 
school administrators in the country, 
who well realize the necessity for the 
immediate enactment of this legislation. 
In my home State we find that 75 school 
districts, serving more than half the 
school population of the State, have 
bonded indebtedness up to the maximum 
allowed under the State constitution. 
While this is little more than one-third 
of the total of 219 school districts in the 
State, it does mean the majority of Ken- 
tucky schoolchildren can look forward 
to no new classrooms in the immediate 
future unless outside funds for school 
construction are made available. 

Kentucky has an income tax starting 
at 2 percent on the first $3,000 of income, 
progressively increasing to 6 percent on 
all above $8,000, with a surtax ranging 
up to 30 percent on income in excess of 
$100,000. The corporation tax is 5 per- 
cent on the first $25,000 and 7 percent 
on all above $25,000. 

The maximum county school levy is 
$1.50 per hundred and I may say that 
most of the counties in Kentucky levy 
the maximum. The State of Kentucky 
has a constitutional limit on bonded in- 
debtedness of 2 percent of the assessed 
valuation for counties and school dis- 
tricts. There is an additional provision 
whereby revenue bonds can be voted that 
increases the bonding ability of school 
districts to approximately 6.8 percent of 
the assessed valuation of any individual 
school district. 

Current construction costs make this 
amount inadequate to provide desirable 
school facilities even in districts which 
had no bonded indebtedness prior to 
World War Il. Many of these school 
districts, more than half of which are 
on a countywide basis, had consumed 
a substantial portion of their bonding 
ability to construct classrooms prior to 
the current emergency. Others have 
reached the maximum during the post- 
war period. An increase in real property 
values may raise this limit in many cases, 
but the increase will not approach the 
needs of the great majority of these dis- 
tricts. 

Some mention was made on the floor 
yesterday about the types of buildings 
we have in Kentucky. Some of the 
illustrations on the floor were incomplete 
and not accurate. Kentucky, as a whole, 
is now spending 3.40 percent of its per 
capita income for education purposes. 
Certain areas in the district even that I 
represent have a lower per capita income 
than other counties. All of these coun- 
ties are spending more than the national 
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average for education purposes and doing 
everything possible to see that their 
children have suitable school facilities. 
The total picture is similar to that of 
many parts of other States where there 
is a real need for classrooms. 

Prof. C. H. Farley, superintendent of 
schools in Pike County, Ky., outlines the 
needs for that county in a telegram re- 
ceived today as follows: 

Federal schoolhouse construction aid 
urgently needed here. Have 65 one-room 
frame buildings in poor condition, 35 badly 
needing replacement, 44 two-room frame 
buildings, 38 needing replacement, 9 three- 
room buildings, all needing replacement, 20 
masonry buildings needing on average 50 
percent increase in classrooms for minimum 
comfort this year; total immediate need 
378 classrooms at estimated cost $3,402,000. 
Pupil's time most important factor, and 
many are missing rightful opportunities. 
Deplorable housing situation causing teacher 
exodus. Hundreds of children struggling 
through eight grades never taught by legally 
qualified person. Please do utmost for 
children’s sake. 


Additional classrooms are a must and 
the financial position of the States and 
local districts makes it impossible for 
them to construct the necessary class- 
rooms within the foreseeable future. 

Let us not turn our backs on the youth 
of our country. I, for one, stand ready 
to support any measure that will give 
these children an opportunity to obtain 
an education in modern classrooms 
which are not overcrowded. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. Pursuant to the rule, the Clerk 
will now read the substitute committee 
amendment printed in the reported bill 
as an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SHORT TITLE 

Section 1. This act may be cited as the 
„School Construction Assistance Act of 
1957.” 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move:to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret very much 
that I must oppose this bill because of 
my affection for many of my colleagues 
who I know are tremendously interested 
in solving this classroom shortage. But 
I feel that in fairness to my convictions, 
and I do have deep convictions about this 
subject, I must rise in opposition to 
H. R. 1. 

The main reason for my opposition, 
Mr. Chairman, is because whatever re- 
marks are made here to assure us to the 
contrary notwithstanding, in my opin- 
ion, it will inevitably lead to Federal con- 
trol. I appreciate the fact that the 
gentleman from Tennessee pointed to 
the remarks made by our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. ROOSEVELT] and the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Diccs] when, in my 
opinion, they did not abdicate this idea 
of putting a very specific reservation on 
the use of this money unless the schools 
were integrated. They showed us the 
courtesy, and I appreciate it, of giving 
us warning that when the appropriations 
bill comes up for consideration or at 
some other time in the future, an at- 
tempt will be made to place this reser- 
vation on H. R. 1. 
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Mr. Chairman, even without such an 

amendment, and even with the assur- 
ance of my wonderful friend from 
Arizona who is now standing, and I am 
sorry I cannot yield to him, how can he 
read the mind of the Supreme Court of 
the United States? What assurance can 
he give me about any future decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court? 
Can the gentleman read the mind of 
some future Attorney General, when 
some political action is at stake, who 
might say, Now is the time to go down 
into the Deep South, whip the boys a 
little bit down there and get a few more 
votes in certain city areas of this coun- 
try.” 
In light of the experience we have had 
here with the so-called civil rights bill, 
Mr. Chairman, who can assure me that 
down in my section of the country this 
bill will not be that final Federal action, 
if you please, that will represent the 
ultimate in the Federal control of our 
schools? 

We hear many times the statement 
made that we must talk without emo- 
tion. Well, when you see the result of 
agitation that completely integrates 
schools overnight, as has been done 
here in the District of Columbia, and 
you see the results, how can you speak 
without emotion? I wonder if the peo- 
ple of America realize the problem in 
the public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr. Chairman, I hate to speak of these 
things. I do not want to say anything 
that is unpleasant, but the idea was to 
do away with segregation, and yet we 
find it is necessary to have segregation 
in the so-called integrated schools. And 
the way they do it is by adopting what 
they call the track system, not the Sea- 
board track or the Atlantic Coast Line 
track, but tracks 1, 2, 3, and 4, based on 
ability. Now, if you look into these 
tracks, you will find there is a certain 
mixing of the races, of course, but check, 
Mr. Chairman, on the details and weep 
with me over what this pressure, to set 
an example here in the District schools, 
has done to the school system. Mr. 
Chairman, check the scholastic record of 
the schools in the District of Columbia 
during the past several years. Check 
this problem. It is a delicate problem. 
But, from September 10, 1956, to April 
10, 1957, there were 190 expectant unwed 
mothers in the public schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that were known 
about, and of this number there were 
178 Negro children and 12 white chil- 
dren. Now, here in the District of Co- 
lumbia, with all its great advantages, 
when they have these problems that 
arise from this Federal control, if you 
please, or this control that is not what 
we consider State control, when we see 
these problems, do you wonder that we 
are a little bit concerned about it in 
other sections of the country as we think 
about this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. MATTHEWS] may pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Iam very grateful 
for the indulgence of the Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say one more 
word before I leave this problem of the 
District schools. There has been a tre- 
mendous displacement of white students. 
Their flight is to the suburbs. Of 
course, this flight we find in all big city 
areas. But, I think any objective analy- 
sis of that situation would prove to you 
that this so-called complete and imme- 
diate integration of schools has been the 
cause of most of this rapid movement 
here in the District of Columbia. 

Now, then, may I go just one step 
further? I have enoyed very much the 
various Members of the House pointing 
with pride to what their States have 
done. Ihave listened with a great deal of 
interest to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Loser] and I wish he had time 
to brag about the jury system in the 
South. I wish he had a chance to com- 
pare what southern people do, no matter 
how they may think about a Supreme 
Court decision, when given the right 
to sit on a jury. Now, I do not know 
the details of that Clinton, Tenn., case, 
and I am not trying to judge it, but 
I am very grateful for the things 
which the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Loser], the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr, LANDRUM] and others have 
pointed out as to what their States have 
done in the matter of school construc- 
tion. 

Now, listen to what Florida has done. 
Since 1947 Florida has had a minimum 
foundation program. They paid $27 
million a year out of State funds out 
of that program for capital construction 
last year, and that will be for a period 
of at least another 20 years. This last 
year the State legislature appropriated 
$23 million for 2 years for special match- 
ing funds for school construction, That 
is a total of approximately $38 million 
in just 1 year, and that will continue at 
least for the next year and, I am con- 
fident, on and on in the future, Now, 
that is just a small part of the total 
amount that Florida spent for school 
construction, Dade County, for ex- 
ample, several years ago, in one bond 
issue, voted $50 million. Hillsborough 
County, I understand, is considering a 
bond issue of $22 million, and on and on. 
The Governor of Florida recently said 
that the biggest problem he has is the 
tight money policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that makes interest rates al- 
most prohibitive on bonds that the State 
of Florida is issuing for school construc- 
tion. I say that literally hundreds of 
millions of dollars have been spent in 
the State of Florida during the last few 
years for school construction, and the 
building of new schools in continuing. 

In conclusion, I come back to my 
original thought. I am deeply and ear- 
nestly worried about Federal control. 

What is the biggest problem facing the 
schools of America today? To hear 
some of our colleagues talk, you would 
think that great buildings can teach. 
These institutions with their antiseptic 
odors and their glistening marble cor- 
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ridors cannot teach. Can you tell me 
the biggest need in America today? I 
know that we have a need for school 
construction, but we have a larger need 
for money for teachers. And about 25 
years from now, if this opening wedge 
comes about as a result of this bill, and 
the fiscal resources of our States and 
counties continue to be frittered away by 
our Federal fiscal policies, schoolteach- 
ers in the country who now receive such 
a pitiful salary will have to come to 
Congress for additional funds, and what 
do you think will be the answer? Funds 
for school instruction will be advocated. 
In fact, there are many organizations in 
America today who want funds from 
Federal sources for school instruction. 
T do not know what you think about it, 
but Socrates, without the benefit of a 
great building, did pretty well when he 
taught philosophy. Moses gave us the 
basis of all moral codes at Mount Sinai. 
The Prince of Peace, Jesus of Nazareth, 
was the best teacher the world ever knew 
and I do not believe he ever had a school 
building in which to teach. 

Mr. Chairman, what I am trying to 
say is not in disparagement of the needs 
of school construction. But I say to 
you I would rather have my children un- 
der the instruction of a capable, well- 
paid schoolteacher than in the finest 
building in the world without a teacher 
who is well paid, well prepared and has 
the opportunity to get more education 
and to grow in the wisdom and stature 
he needs, because he has an adequate 
salary. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to you that I 
would rather sacrifice the little old 
measly $6 million a year that the great 
State of Plorida would get under this 
bill, than to get what I consider will be 
in the future an intellectual mess of 
pottage, due to the Federal control of 
our public schools. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope that 
when the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WAINWRIGHT] offers the so-called Powell 
amendment, it will be overwhelmingly 
voted down. If we fail to vote down 
that amendment, we know what is going 
to happen to this legislation before we 
have any rollcall on the measure. We 
know by what occurred last year when 
we had 77 Democrats who voted for the 
Powell amendment, and 146 against it. 
Then on final passage 119 Democrats 
voted for the measure and 105 voted 
against it. But it was significant that 
of those Democrats who voted for the 
Powell amendment none of them voted 
against the bill on final passage, whereas 
we had 148 Republican Members who 
voted for the Powell amendment, 46 
against it; and on final passage 75 Re- 
publican Members voted for the bill, 119 
voted against it. We had a switch of 96 
Republican Members who voted for the 
Powell amendment who failed to vote 
for the bill. 

There is no necessity for any amend- 
ment of that type because we well know 
that it will serve only one purpose which, 
as I stated, is to kill this bill. And this 
bill is too important to be killed. 

I do not hold the fears that the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. MATTHEWS] 
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mentioned, that on an appropriation bill 
which may come here later on, there will 


. be a rider attached to it to deprive any 


school district from sharing in this pro- 
gram, if that district practices segrega- 
tion. 

That issue has been decided by the 
Supreme Court and it is not up to us 
now to try to interfere with the prog- 
ress the States are making in that di- 
rection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I want to 
compliment the gentleman on making 
the point he did, coming from a South- 
ern State. I think it is very important 
that the Members of the House realize 
that if the Wainwright amendment is 
not agreed to every State in the Union 
regardless of the state of its schools as 
to segregation will share equally in the 
money which is paid to the school sys- 
tems under this bill. I thank the gen- 
tleman for making that point. 

Mr. PERKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. I am speak- 
ing about the so-called Powell amend- 
ment that will be offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT]. 

Year after year, we have had appro- 
priation bills on this floor for school con- 
struction and more than 3,000 school 
units have been built under Public Law 
815 of the 8ist Congress. No one has 
ever undertaken to attach the rider, but 
in the event they do in the future, cer- 
tainly I hope this Congress will see fit 
to vote it down and vote any such rider 
down that may be proposed on any gen- 
eral school construction bill. So let us 
remove that fear from this argument 
here today. : 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Will the gentleman 
make the point also that we have under 
Publie Laws 815 and 874 spent as much 
as we will spend under the grant sec- 
tion of this bill, in 4 years? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is exactly cor- 
rect, and we have touched more than 
3,000 communities over this Nation un- 
der Public Laws 815 and 874, with no 
problem of Federal control and no com- 
plaints of such efforts, 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY, Under Public Law 815, 
in the last six years the State of South 
Carolina has received $12,837,000. 

Mr. PERKINS. Ido not yield any fur- 
ther. All the Southern States have 
shared in this program and but for that 
program what would have happened? I 
want to ask you that. The need is still 
there. It is only a question whether we 
are going to recognize the need or let 
extraneous issues override us in our 
decision. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. I shall not 
use the 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. BARDEN. Certainly. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HOFFMAN, Do they not alter- 
nate the debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair always 
recognizes first the members of the com- 
mittee, as the gentleman from Michigan 
well knows. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I am a Republican, 
on this side, and I am a member of the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina was on his feet 
seeking recognition and the Chair recog- 
nized him. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me assure the 
gentleman I have no desire to take ad- 
vantage of the position I happen to oc- 
cupy, but I do say that I tried to the 
best of my ability to distribute the time 
fairly. I think the debate has been very 
fine. I have refrained from a discussion 
of the questions even though statements 
have been made of varying degrees of 
accuracy, according to my ideas. f 

Let me suggest that we read down 
through the findings and purposes of the 
act and then go ahead under the 5- 
minute rule. I think we can operate 
that way. Frankly, I have been under 
right much pressure to utilize the time 
as best we could this afternoon. There 
is an outside possibility, maybe, of fin- 
ishing this bill this afternoon. That cer- 
tainly shall be my effort. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds that despite 
sustained and vigorous efforts by the States 
and local communities, which have increased 
current school construction to an unprece- 
dented level, there is still a serious national 
shortage of classrooms requiring emergency 
action on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The limited financial resources avall- 
able to a number of communities are not 
adequate to support construction programs 
of sufficient size to eliminate their classroom 
shortages. Other communities, in their 
efforts to apply their potential resources to 
their needs, are confronted with restrictive 
debt and tax limits, an inability to borrow 
the necessary funds at reasonable rates, and 
other obstacles. While the Congress recog- 
nizes that responsibility for providing 
adequate school facilities lies primarily with 
the States and local communities, the na- 
tional interest requires that the Federal 
Government assist State and local govern- 
ments in solving these pressing problems. It 
is the purpose of this act to provide, on a 
temporary basis, alternative programs for the 
solution of these varied problems by author- 
izing (1) payments to State educational 
agencies for assistance on a grant basis to 
communities where this type of assistance 
can be most effectively utilized, as deter- 
mined under priorities established by the 
State; (2) purchase of bonds issued by com- 
munities which are capable of financing their 
own school construction but cannot obtain 
such financing from other sources on reason- 
able terms; and (3) credit assistance to State 
school-financing agencies, to provide schools 
and related facilities in States in which such 
agencies exist or may be created. 


Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the 
proponents of H. R. 1, the Federal aid to 
school-construction legislation, have 
sustained the burden of proof that a need 
exists for the Federal Government to get 
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into the educational field. I should like 
to briefly outline my primary reasons for 
opposing H. R. 1. 

First. It has been argued that this is 
a temporary program. “Temporary,” 
you ask? Then I say read title III of the 
bill carefully, and you will note that 
the Commissioner of Education, under 
its terms, could come to Congress for an 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1994 to 
pay off some of the obligations under 
this bill. ZTemporary—until 1994? 

It is argued further that this legisla- 
tion is necessary because of a dire short- 
age of classrooms. Yet the evidence has 
failed to substantiate this argument. In 
1955 the testimony before the committee 
was to the effect that there was a short- 
age throughout the Nation of 407,000 
classrooms. Testimony presented this 
year claimed a shortage of 159,000 elass- 
rooms. Thus the existing shortage esti- 
mated by the United States Office of 
Education has been cut to one-fifth of 
the originally reported 407,000 class- 
rooms during the past 24 months—con- 
clusive proof that the communities and 
States are able to do the job of building 
their own classrooms. I daresay that 
this shortage of 159,000 classrooms, if it 
were reexamined today, would be con- 
siderably reduced. I do not believe that 
there would be serious disagreement 
amongst most of my colleagues that a 
program of Federal aid would be a con- 
tinuing one. The experiences of the past 
amply demonstrate how difficult it is to 
terminate these aid programs. 

I further contend that, instead of 
stimulating the States by prodding them 
to do what they ought to do in meeting 
schoolroom needs, this legislation will 
have just the opposite effect. The 
States will let the Federal Government 
assume the primary role. There is evi- 
dence even now that certain States have 
slowed down their activities in this field, 
anticipating Federal Government assist- 
ance, and are using their moneys for 
other State purposes. 

Finally, it is my considered opinion 
that once the Federal Government gets 
into this field of school construction, 
the next step would be for grant-in-aid 
legislation to help pay teachers’ sala- 
ries, school maintenance, textbook costs, 
and so forth. Thus, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, finding itself carrying the over- 
all burden, could possibly claim the right 
to jurisdiction over the curriculum of 
the schools. This would surely pave the 
way for advocates of socialism, paternal- 
ism, and Communist ideologies to gain 
a foothold over the education of our 
children. 


Second. I find this bill essentially un- 
fair and discriminatory in the manner 
in which State allotments are computed. 
In title I, section 102, half of the $300 
million in grants per year is allocated 
on the basis of school-age population. 
The balance is allocated on the basis of 
allotment ratio. Figured out partially 
on the basis of income per child of school 
age, we find that: 

(a) All children of school age, whether 
attending public, private, or parochial 
schools, are counted in determining the 
initial Federal allotment. 
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(b) In determining the school effort 
index for the State no credit whatso- 
ever is given for the vast sums which the 
citizens of that State spend out of their 
own pockets for private and parochial 
schools. 

(c) In handing out Federal money 
none whatsoever can be used for private 
or parochial schools. Thus, enactment 
of H. R. 1 means simply that the parents 
of children attending private and paro- 
chial schools will have an additional 
burden of Federal taxes in addition to 
State and local taxes from which they 
get no benefit whatsoever, 

Third. The bill is inequitable and dis- 
criminatory in that the State of New 
York bears 13.33 percent of the entire 
tax burden of the United States and 
would therefore contribute to the total 
annual appropriation of Federal funds 
$39,990,000. The State of New York to 
match full amount of allocation for 
grant-in-aid would be required to raise 
from State or local tax sources an addi- 
tional $18,198,000. This means that 
New York to receive $18,198,000 as a 
grant-in-aid under title I of H. R. 1 
would pay $39,990,000, leaving an amount 
of $21,792,000 unretrieved annually. As 
presently proposed, this program is to 
run for 5 years which would mean that 
New York State would lose a total of 
$108,960,000. 

The commission to study the financial 
requirements for education in New York, 
headed by the distinguished educator 
Chancellor Henry T. Heald, of New York 
University, recommended additional 
State aid to local schools. In view of 
this financial program, supplemented by 
other action taken by the State legisla- 
ture, the New York State Department of 
Education reports that there is now not 
a single school district which cannot 
finance necessary building construction 
from its own resources, augmented by 
moneys available from the State. 

Mr. Chairman, under these circum- 
stances, I cannot conscientiously vote for 
this bill which would mean such an in- 
crease in the tax burden of the taxpayers 
of New York State. We would get no 
benefit out of this legislation commen- 
surate with the overall cost. Iam firmly 
convinced that the best job can be done 
on a local, city, or State level where the 
people have constant touch with the 
problems affecting our children rather 
than to have another Federal bureauc- 
racy created in another field in which 
the Federal Government has no place. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to H. R. 1. I wish 
particularly to commend the statements 
appearing on pages 30 and 57 of the 
minority report which forcefully chal- 
lenge the claim that this is temporary 
legislation. I subscribe completely to 
the statement on page 57: 

Temporary? In our opinion this bill, if 
enacted, is just the beginning. This pro- 
gram, once begun, will grow and grow. 
There is no end. What is temporary today 


becomes the most permanent form of legis- 
lation tomorrow. 


In my remarks on the floor of this 
House on June 29 of last year, in oppo- 


sition to similar legislation, I docu- 
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mented in detail the frank pronounce- 
ments of numerous political and edu- 
cational leaders acknowledging the fact 
that their purpose and intent was per- 
manent, expanding Federal aid to 
education. Typical of these statements 
was the assertion of Adlai Stevenson 
before the National Education Associa- 
tion convention in Chicago in July 1955, 
in which, after outlining his own no- 
tions of Federal aid to education, Mr. 
Stevenson said: 

There should be no evading the fact that 
the composite program I am suggesting 
here will be expensive, and it is just a be- 
ginning. 


How often, how clearly, how em- 
phatically must we be put on notice as 
to the real purpose and intent before we 
will abandon the pretense that this is 
temporary, stopgap legislation and be- 
fore we will accept the forthright decla- 
rations of intent from these powerful 
and determined advocates of perma- 
nent and ever-expanding federalization 
of education? 

I do not intend to repeat the docu- 
mentation I offered last year. But I 
should like to amend the record in 2 
or 3 most important particulars: 

First of all, I should like to point to 
unmistakable evidences that President 
Eisenhower—whose purpose that this be 
@ one-shot, emergency, temporary 
measure has, I believe, been made ab- 
solutely clear—himself has continuing 
and deepening concern on this score. 

In a news conference on April 3 of 
this year the President specifically 
identified this program as one that 
should be temporary and not perma- 
nent. The transcript of his statement, 
verified at the White House, reads: 

I recommend the school program for 4 
years; I want 4 years, and I want it stopped, 
if necessary by a constitutional amendment. 


In his recent address at the Gover- 
nors’ Conference in Williamsburg, the 
President said, relative to the tempo- 
rary program of assistance to the States 
for school construction: 


Now, some have feared the sincerity of 
that word “temporary.” I at once concede 
that, in government as with individuals, 
there is an instinctive inclination to persist 
in any activity once begun. But if it be the 
people’s will, and I believe it is, I have no 
doubt at all that we can defeat that inclina- 
tion in respect to Federal help in school con- 
struction, once the emergency need has been 
satisfied. 


I am compelled to say again, as I said 
last year, and with complete respect for 
the President’s intention and the com- 
plete sincerity of that intention, that I 
do not share the President's confidence 
on this score. 

And one reason I cannot share that 
confidence is that in this instance we are 
confronted not only with an instinctive 
inclination to persist in any activity 
once begun,” but we are confronted with 
a deliberate, calculated and frankly pro- 
claimed design and determination—on 
the part of powerful, well-organized and 
ruthless political and education forces— 
that this “activity once begun” will be 
steadily expanded and permanently 
continued. 
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I may say, at this point, that it is a 
matter of regret to me that some of the 
numerous exponents of this purpose and 
design were not summoned before the 
legislative committee of this House and 
required to confirm or repudiate their 
public pronouncements of intent on this 
score. Such a procedure, Iam convinced, 
would have completely stripped away the 
cloak of pretense as to the temporary 
character of this legislation. 

Second. By way of amending my doc- 
umentation of a year ago as to the pur- 
pose and intent of this group of sup- 
porters of this bill, I should like to cite a 
few typical statements which have be- 
come available since that time. 

Last year, in my remarks on this floor, 
I quoted the statement of Finis E. Engle- 
man, Connecticut Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, writing in the October 1955 Na- 
tional Education Association Journal, as 
follows: 

Since for many years funds (from Fed- 
eral sources) will only be sufficient to sup- 
plement the State and local efforts, some 
safeguards must be erected to insure the 
continuance of local and State efforts to fi- 
nance their schools. 


I said, last July, that “the import of 
these words is that some day funds from 
Federal sources will do all—or at least 
the bulk—of the job.” And I have since 
been told that this was reading entirely 
too much into Dr. Engleman’s state- 
ment. 

Be that as it may, I question the possi- 
bility of reading “too much” into the 
statements of the amazing trio of edu- 
cators and economists who addressed the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators at Atlantic City on February 18 
of this year. 

Economist Beardsley Ruml described 
Mr. Eisenhower’s current proposal as a 
“harmless gesture of good intent,” but 
“wholly inadequate,” and evasive of what 
he termed “the central duty of Federal 
support for the public schools.” Mr. 
Ruml proposed an immediate Federal 
grant of $750 million a year which would 
increase until it reached 83 ½ billion in 
1962. No termination of the program 
was suggested, so far as I can determine, 
Prof. Seymour Harris, of Harvard, pro- 
posed a start of $600 million a year now, 
with $6 billion a year by 1965. 

} Prof. Lester V. Chandler, of Princeton, 
did not bother with specific figures. He 
simply advocated that “financing educa- 
tion should be primarily a Federal re- 
sponsibility,” with local or State support 
only secondary. 

} There has been an even more recent 
affirmation of the permanent and ex- 
panding intent of this powerful seg- 
ment of supporters of the present legis- 
lation. I refer to the address on July 4 
of this year before the Centennial Con- 
vention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Philadelphia by Mr. James E. 
Russell, secretary, Educational Policies 
Commission, National Education Asso- 
ciation. The title of Mr. Russell’s ad- 
dress, significantly, was “Federal Re- 
sponsibility for Education.” 

Referring to what he terms the cur- 
rent controversy over Federal respon- 
sibility for education, Mr. Russell says 
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that “inside the profession—of educa- 
tion—there is a high degree of agreement 
about it.” He adds that “the National 
Education Association has favored Fed- 
eral aid to education for decades.” 

Mr. Russell’s basic premise is, in his 
own words: 

That * * * it is on the American school, 
under the good providence of God, that the 
wealth, safety, and honor of this common- 
wealth chiefly depend; further, that the 
wealth, safety and honor of this common- 
wealth are the business of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 


This, of course, is not an argument 
for temporary, emergency legislation. 
There is no pretense that it is such. 
This is an argument for permanent and 
expanding Federal support of education. 
Incidentally, as a clue to the kind of 
arguments and pressures to which the 
Congress will be permanently subjected 
once Federal aid to education is a fixed 
Federal policy, it is interesting to note 
Mr. Russell’s comment regarding econ- 
omy efforts in this present Congress. He 
says: 

We have recently seen how an “economy 
Wave” generated by a small and selfish 
minority can bring important programs of 
Government virtually to a halt and can 
hazard our future security. 


This is fair notice of the type of at- 
tack to which any opponent or critic 
of any specific Federal aid to education 
appropriation proposal will be subjected 
if we set our foot in the path of Federal 
financing of education. 

It is Mr. Russell’s contention that 
“there is no reasonable prospect that 
the States will achieve levels of expendi- 
ture anywhere near those indicated as 
required.” This is not the language of 
the advocate of temporary, emergency 
Federal aid and relief; this is the advo- 
cacy of permanent and expanding Fed- 
eral financing of education. 

Finally, Mr. Russell poses as a threat- 
ened alternative to Federal aid to edu- 
cation possible establishment by the 
Federal Government of “its own school 
system in competition with existing 
schools.” 

Of this possibility, Mr. Russell says: 

At first glance you may think it fantastic 
that the Federal Government would estab- 
lish its own school system in direct compe- 
tition with local schools. May I remind you 
of the programs of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and the Civilian Conservation 
Corps in the depression of the 1930’s. Were 
those not really school systems? Did they 
not compete with local schools? They even 
paid the pupils to go to school. It would 
not take a very great shift in the climate of 
opinion in this country, I think, to re-create 
the possibility of such action, After all, 
centralized military forces were established 
for the reason that the States were unable 
to undergird our safety with their own 
forces. The same might be done to schools. 


By way of comment, let me merely 
raise the question as to whether Federal 
aid to education rather than being an 
alternative to a Federal school system 
might not well prove to the preliminary 
to such federalization. To me the im- 
plications of a suggestion of such a Fed- 
eral system from such a source are 
ominous indeed. 
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I believe this misgiving gains further 
credence from the statements of Dr. 
Theodore Brameld, professor of educa- 
tional philosophy at New York Univer- 
sity, in his book, Toward a Reconstructed 
Philosophy of Education, published last 
year. 

Dr. Brameld urges: 

The United States should spend annually 
at least $35 billion on education, nationally 
and internationally, during the next quarter 
century. * * * Moreover, not less than half 
of this amount should come from the Fed- 
eral Treasury (p. 295). 


I should point out, also, that Dr. Bra- 
meld does not flinch at the prospect of 
Federal control of education. On the 
contrary he advocates establishment of 
a permanent Federal educational au- 
thority. 

In that connection, may I point out 
that the NEA and the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators are on 
record as favoring creation of a National 
Board of Education as an independent 
agency, which would select a commis- 
sioner of education responsible to the 
board. 

Dr. Brameld asserts: 

The need for educational designs that * * * 
are parts of an organic whole embracing 
schools everywhere in the Nation and the 
world, 


More specifically, he contends that 
educators “in agreeing to Federal aid 
acknowledge that final responsibility for 
schooling can no longer rest so exclusive- 
ly where it has rested in the past—with 
the localities or States.” 

And he further argues that those who 
“separate the questions of Federal aid 
and Federal control” take the position 
that— 

Whereas they are willing that Congress, 
as the representatives of the people, should 
provide funds, they are not willing that the 
representatives of the people should con- 
trol them, 

This— 


Dr. Brameld concludes— 
implies a distrust in representative govern- 


ment that Congressmen who hold genuinely 
democratic convictions should resent. 


Finally, he advocates an education sys- 
tem that “is supported heavily by Fed- 
eral taxation—supplemented by local 
resources—and controlled by the ma- 
jority”; that “gears curriculums, teach- 
ing, guidance, and administration to the 
purposes of the economy of abundance, 
political order, scientific society, and es- 
thetic pattern,“ and that “brings news- 
papers, radio chains, and other instru- 
ments of public enlightenment into di- 
rect cooperation with education and un- 
der similar controls.” 

Third. One final observation and this 
with further reference to the matter of 
Federal control of education. 

I think it is absurd to suggest that any 
transfer of responsibility for public edu- 
cation to the Federal Government and 
Federal finances, on the scale envisioned 
in the statements I have cited, can be 
accomplished without actual or potential 
transfer of control over education. 

Yet it is stoutly argued in recent testi- 
mony before the House subcommittee 
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that there is no threat of Federal con- 
trol. 

And it is pointed out that the proposed 
current legislation includes provisions 
that there must not be any Federal con- 
trol. 

How, as a practical matter, may I ask, 
can there be a massive transfer of citi- 
zen, community, and State dependence 
for financial support without a measure 
of transfer of control, regardless of these 
puny and temporary prohibitions? 

One answer, of course, is that even to 
achieve the comparatively modest degree 
of participation in Federal aid proposed 
by the President’s school building bill, 
many States must change their tax 
structure and their school-district set- 
up—or face the prospect of Federal tax- 
ation without participation. 

To argue that because tomorrow, or 
next year, there may not be Federal 
interference in, or dictation of, curricu- 
lum, educational standards or adminis- 
trative policies, and conclude that there- 
fore there is no actual or potential Fed- 
eral control of education and no threat 
of such Federal interference and dicta- 
tion subsequently is, it seems to me, to 
miss the whole point and meaning of 
control. 

The unfortunate widow who signs over 
title to her home to a greedy relative 
in return for an ill-defined promise of 
financial support loses control of that 
home the moment she delivers the 
deed—not at some indefinite future when 
the new owner begins to dictate her ac- 
tivities or serves an eviction notice. 

The ominous threat of Federal con- 
trol of education, it seems to me, is 
clearly recognized and underscored by a 
statement of President Eisenhower in his 
special message of January 28 of this 


year. 

President Eisenhower said: 

Once the accumulated shortage (of class- 
rooms) is overcome, if State and local au- 
tonomy in education is to be maintained, 
the States and communities must meet their 
future needs with their own resources and 
the Federal-grant program must terminate. 


The key words, in that statement, are, 
“Tf? State and local autonomy in edu- 
cation is to be maintained.” 

That, in plainest possible language, 
means, in my judgment, “if State and 
local control of education are not to be 
replaced and supplanted, albeit gradu- 
ally and at the outset imperceptibly, by 
Federal control of education.” 

So far as I am concerned, this is the 
conclusion of the matter: 

Without transfer to the Federal Gov- 
ernment of this vast and expanding re- 
liance by the States and local school 
districts for financial support, the door 
to Federal control remains closed. 

With such a transfer of reliance and 
dependence the door is opened—and 
there are those powerful elements who 
Wait eagerly to pass through that door. 

It is my hope that, by resounding de- 
feat of H. R. 1, we will avoid taking the 
first perilous step toward unlocking the 
door to this ominous threat. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to ye out the requisite number of 
words. 
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Mr. Chairman, you have heard it said 
repeatedly by the opponents of this legis- 
lation that nobody is in favor of it. 

I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to this full page ad that 
ran in yesterday’s Washington Post and 
Times Herald, signed by the American 
Parents Committee. The signatures in 
support of the facts contained in this ad 
are more than 150 of the outstanding 
business and industrial leaders of the 
United States, and the first man to sign 
it is Eric Johnston, former president of 
the chamber of commerce. Frank Stan- 
ton, president of Columbia Broadcasting 
Co. I just want you to know that the 
chamber of commerce does not speak for 
all the businesses and industrial people 
of the United States, as far as this so- 
called school legislation is concerned. 

Speaking before the Rules Committee 
the other day, I made the point that 
somebody would have you believe that 
nobody is in favor of this legislation, 
and I gave to the members of the Rules 
Committee a list of the organizations 
which have endorsed this legislation. I 
will read them briefly into the RECORD: 

American Parents Committee. 

Council of Chief State School Officers. 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, a membership of 11,500. 

I wonder whether you stop to con- 
sider that there are probably 20 votes in 
that organization to one in the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

AFL-CIO, 16 million. 

United Mine Workers, with an addi- 
tional half a million. 

I could go on, and before I am two- 
thirds of the way down this list of 29 
national organizations, there are be- 
tween 30 and 35 million people of the 
population of the United States who will 
pledge their support in passing this 
legislation. Yet you would have the 
Members of Congress believe that no- 
body is for the legislation. 

I want also to call your attention par- 
ticularly to the last two groups who en- 
dorsed this legislation, at least they are 
the last on my list here, that is the Re- 
publican Party platform and the Demo- 
cratic Party platform of 1956. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], in try- 
ing to defend the position of his party, 
read a paragraph out of the platform, 
but he did not read the one I am inter- 
ested in and that you should be inter- 
ested in. He said there was no definite 
commitment from the Republican Party 
for them to support school legislation. 
Listen to this: 

Four thousand communities studying their 
school populations and their fiscal and finan- 
cial resources encouraged our Republican 
administration to urge a 5-year program of 
Federal assistance in building the schools 
to relieve critical classroom shortages, 


He just did not read all of the plat- 
form. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I will not yield to the 
gentleman because he, like some others 
over there, has no good intentions to- 
ward this legislation. As far as I am 
y= es you can sit down and stay 
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Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I thank the 
gentleman for his usual courteous re- 
marks. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to call attention to the fact that 
here are communications from thou- 
sands of individuals, copies of letters 
that have been sent to Congressmen by 
the thousands, urging support of this 
legislation. They come from labor 
groups, they come from every organiza- 
tion throughout the Nation. 

So I want to dissipate in the minds of 
the Members of the House that nobody 
is for this legislation. I fear that if some 
of you are not awake to the possibilities 
of how the American people feel about 
this, some of you may be sorry at the 
next election, because there are too many 
of the common people of this country 
interested in doing something about 
their common schools, their elementary 
and secondary schools. 

Mr.HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to say to my 
good friend from West Virginia [Mr. 
BatLtEy] that I hope my folks will not 
take your suggestion that they defeat me 
next election just because I am against 
this bill. They never have, but they may 
next time; no one can tell. 

About this statement the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Barrry] made. 
He said the folks over here had no good 
intentions toward this legislation. 
Maybe some want to improve it. How 
does he know they do not want to do 
that? Let us give them credit for the 
best of intentions. I am not for this bill 
under any circumstances, so he may 
cross me off his list. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I cannot refuse to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. In 
my book he has always been an ideal 
legislator. 

Mr. DIES. I just want to say that on 
this side of the aisle there are a few of us 
who do not have any good intentions to- 
ward it either. 

Mr.HOFFMAN. With reference to the 
bill. Earlier in the debate I think it was 
the gentleman from Arizona IMr. 
Rxuopes], who said that Federal legisla- 
tion did not apply to any provision of 
this bill. Did I hear that? I ask the 
gentleman. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I did not 
say that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Was the gentleman 
not talking from the well earlier today? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I was down 
there earlier but I did not say anything 
like that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What did you say? 
The gentleman just said he was extend- 
ing his remarks. I got the impression, 
from what the gentleman said that the 
Federal Government would not have any- 
thing to do with the operation of this 
school construction bill if it was adopted. 
Is that right? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I said that 
the Federal Government would have 
nothing to do with the operation of the 
schools once they were built. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Allright. Put it that 
way if you wish. Let me read you some- 
thing on that which shows it will have 
something to do with the construction 
of the schools and the cost thereof. Here 
it is, beginning on page 45 of the bill: 

The Commissioner shall not make any pay- 
ments under this title * * * construction 
of such project will be paid wages at rates 
not less than those prevailing on similar 
construction in the locality as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
the Dayis-Bacon Act, as amended, 


Does not that put the Federal Govern- 
ment squarely into it? 

Then the next subsection (b): 

The Secretary of Labor shall have, with 
respect to the labor standards specified in 
subsection (a) of this section, the authority 
and functions set forth in Reorganization 
Plan. 


And so on. How can anyone contend 
that the Federal Government will not 
have a finger in the spending of Federal 
dollars? 

Let me give you a concrete illustration. 
In the northern peninsula of Michigan, 
represented by the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Knox], a school unit voted 
bonds, sold them, and had the money on 
hand to build a school. The Federal Gov- 
ernment did not have anything to do 
with it, not a thing. There was not a 
Federal dollar within 50 miles of the 
project. No one was asking for Federal 
money. 

What happened? A contract was let 
and from a practical standpoint, you 
cannot let any contract for a sizable job 
there unless it carries a provision about 
prevailing wages, as this one did. The 
money voted would not build the school 
because in establishing the prevailing 
wage the Federal official got his finger 
in it. A wage was established that pre- 
vailed over another part of the State. 
So the school cannot be built and paid 
for until the voters vote another $100,000. 
You see how the cost goes up every time 
the Federal Government spends a dollar, 
no matter what the local people who pro- 
vide the money want todo? Along comes 
some representative from Washington 
and increases the cost of construction 
and that sometimes makes it prohibitive. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman must be 
aware of the fact that this provision 
covering the Davis-Bacon Act does not 
carry the provisions of the Walsh-Healey 
Act. It is just a plain Davis-Bacon pro- 
vision that has been in every piece of 
legislation that the Congress has enacted. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. That may be all 
right, but every bit of Federal legislation 
that affects cost of construction in some 
way finds its way into construction jobs. 
When we try to build a school you find 
Federal provisions tying it down and in- 
creasing the cost. The gentleman, I am 
sure, knows that. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number 
of words, 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out to the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, who made such courteous and 
generous remarks about me earlier and 
who read from the Republican platform. 
While I commend him for doing just 
that, the gentleman did not read the full 
paragraph in regard to school construc- 
tion. The gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia and the gentlewoman from Oregon 
claim to be mystified as to why the 
President is not enthusiastic about the 
present bill. The President has said he 
is in favor of the platform. So I would 
like to read the next sentence which the 
gentleman from West Virginia conven- 
iently omitted. It will edify him on the 
Republican platform: 

The Republican Party will renew its efforts 
to enact a program based on sound princi- 
ples of need and designed to encourage in- 
creased State and local efforts to build more 
classrooms. 


This bill is not based on sound princi- 
ples of need, as the gentleman well 
knows. It is an across-the-board hand- 
out. Please try to correct me if I am 
wrong. 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time to 
straighten the record as a result of the 
passage among you of a number of pic- 
tures, some of which were taken in Ohio, 
of either substandard or temporary 
school buildings, one or two of which 
were in my own district. 

I want to point out, first of all, in the 
report on this bill, page 37, it shows very 
plainly from circular No. 490, issued by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, that by the end of this 
present fiscal year, the last day of June 
or July 1, Ohio had completed one-third 
and a little better than one-third of its 
needs for additional schoolrooms and 
within 2 years will meet all of its needs. 

I would like also to make the point 
for the Recorp that Ohio in the last 
fiscal year, up to July 1, 1957, voted—the 
various school districts of our State 
voted upon themselves, the people—bond 
issues of $122,568,055 for the construc- 
tion of school classrooms. 

In a little over 10 years, between Jan- 
uary 1946 and January 1957, the tax- 
payers of Ohio and the various school 
districts of my State voted bonds for 
construction totaling $910,293,396. In 
my own Congressional District, the 7th 
District of Ohio, during the past fiscal 
year, which ended on June 30, the people 
of that district voted school bonds in 
the amount of $3,019,000. One small 
county—the very small county in which 
some of these terrible pictures have been 
taken but which has also some of the 
finest public schools located in that 
State—Greene County, Ohio—voted bond 
issues in the past year alone for school 
construction amounting to $1,288,000. 

For the record I want to say that Lo- 
gan County floated a $75,000 new bond 
issue; Union County, $138,000; Cham- 
paign County, $75,000; Clark County, 
$1,050,000; Madison County, $85,000; 
Greene County, which I mentioned be- 
fore, $1,288,000; Warren County, $106,- 
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000; and Clinton County, $202,000 in the 
past 12 months for a total, I repeat, of 
$3,019,000 in one small Congressional 
District in the State of Ohio. 

In addition to all this, the State of 
Ohio is spending something like $230 
million a year for the support of our 
local public-school system through State 
taxes, and in addition we have issued 
State bonds for school construction sup- 
port, and the legislature has appropri- 
ated many additional millions of dollars. 
Therefore, in behalf of the fair name of 
the State of Ohio, the mother of Presi- 
dents, may I say to you, I want to pub- 
licly resent, if I may, some of the state- 
ments and some of the unfair pictures 
that have been presented as to the 
school condition in Ohio. We are meet- 
ing our obligation on a State and local 
level for our own schools in Ohio. We 
are for public education. We are ex- 
pressing it by our votes and the issuance 
of bonds and by the fact that we do not 
vote down these levies and school bonds 
as some other States do. And, I rather 
resent the implication that we have not 
been meeting our obligations, because 
the record shows that Ohio has met her 
responsibility as she always has in the 
past on every other occasion and in 
every other situation. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wrichr: On 
page 31, line 18, following the period, insert 
the following: The Congress recognizes that 
responsibility for administration and direc- 
tion of public school policies lies, and by 
right should lie, wholly with the States and 
local communities, and it is expressly not 
the purpose of this Act either to provide or 
to permit control or interference by Fed- 
eral authority in any matters concerning 
school personnel, curriculum, textbooks 
and program of instruction, or local school 
administration policies.” 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to assure the Members of the House first 
of all that this is a very serious amend- 
ment; at least it is with me, and one 
which I believe goes to the very heart of 
one of the central issues in this debate. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
write into section 2, right here at the 
very outset of the bill, a clear, forceful 
and unmistakable expression that the 
Congress does not intend to provide or 
to permit Federal control over our pub- 
lic schools. Permit me to read to you 
again the language which appears in my 
amendment: 

The Congress recognizes that responsi- 
bility for administration and direction of 
public school policies lies, and by right 
should lie, wholly with the States and local 
communities, and it is expressly not the pur- 
pose of this act either to provide or to per- 
mit control, or interference by Federal au- 
thority in any matters concerning school 
personnel, curriculum, textbooks and pro- 
gram of instruction, or local school adminis- 
tration policies. 
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I believe that such an expression 
needs to be included here, at this point, 
in the preamble which sets forth the 
purpose of this legislation. While sec- 
tion 2 as presently written makes refer- 
ence to the primary responsibilities of 
the States and local communities for 
providing adequate school facilities, it 
says nothing about the sole and exclu- 
sive rights of the States and local com- 
munities to determine such matters as 
whom they may employ to teach in their 
schools, what textbooks they may select, 
what program of instruction they may 
devise, and what policies they may fol- 
low in the administration of their 
schools. 

Time and again, Members who oppose 
this legislation have stood on the floor 
of the House and expressed their fear 
that, some day and somehow, this legis- 
lation may become the vehicle for Fed- 
eral domination of our free public 
schools. That theme has pervaded all 
the fears expressed by opponents of this 
bill, And it is not sophistry, I beg you 
to believe. It is a very real fear on the 
part of a great many people. 

On the other hand, all of the leading 
advocates of the bill have very firmly 
disavowed any intention whatever of 
setting up a situation in which Federal 
control could result. As a matter of 
fact, they have written into the bill in a 
later section a provision which aims at 
reaffirming this basic concept of local 
control over local schools, and disavow- 
ing any Federal control. If that is the 
belief and the conviction of all the oppo- 
nents and of all the leading advocates of 
the legislation, then what harm could 
there possibly be in writing it out in clear 
and unequivocal language, here at the 
very beginning, at the outset of the bill, 
where we set forth the legislative pur- 
pose and intent? 

I do not believe that the sponsors of 
this legislation intend that it should ever 
be used to force Federal domination upon 
our free public schools. I am prepared 
to accept the assurance that the present 
administration would never use legisla- 
tion of this type or suffer it to be used 
for this purpose. 

Yet the test of history is not what we 
intend but how our intent may in the 
future be interpreted. It behooves us, 
then, to make our position so perfectly 
clear that none can misconstrue it. 

And the test of sound legislation is not 
how it will be administered by men of 
good will and honest restraint, but how 
it could be administered by evil or im- 
prudent men, misguided zealots, or men 
of unrestrained ambition. 

In the absence of such an expression 
at this point in the bill, it certainly is not 
inconceivable that some future court 
might hold that the disclaimer of Federal 
control contained later in the bill is 
inapplicable to certain conditions. 

Nor is it beyond the realm of our ap- 
prehension that some future adminis- 
trator, enthused over his own ideology 
and impressed by his own power, might 
possibly seize upon the references to 
“the establishment of standards” which 
appear on page 38 and again on page 
49 of the bill, or the language concern- 
ing “failure to comply” which appears 
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on page 39, as a means of invading the 
domain of local control. 

We are compelled to recall, with dis- 
comfort, that there have been uneasy 
moments in our Nation’s history under 
the alien and sedition laws of the 
1790’s and during the reconstruction 
days following the Civil War, for in- 
stance, when certain people in author- 
ity have felt themselves licensed to im- 
pose a form of thought control upon the 
citizenry. 

In recent times we have seen the dark 
cloud of central indoctrination snuff out 
the light of free inquiry in the schools 
of Nazi Germany and Communist Rus- 
sia and Red China. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. May I, speaking for 
the majority of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor say that we have no 
objection on this side of the aisle to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield, of course, to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. BARDEN. I do not know for 
whom the gentleman speaks on this side 
of the aisle, but I would like to clarify 
that now. 

Mr. BAILEY. We speak for about 13 
or 14 members of the 17 Democrats on 
the committee. 

Mr. BARDEN. I would suggest that 
if the gentleman is going to use the aisle 
as the line of demarcation, that he had 
better get his group on the same side 
of the aisle. 

Mr. BAILEY. There would be some 
advantage to that, but it is just not 
possible. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Texas if he thinks 
that there is a State in this Union that 
cannot supply schoolhouses for the chil- 
dren in their respective States. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I should like to an- 
swer that question by saying that I am 
not certain whether there are any States 
that cannot. I feel that my own State 
can. I do not feel that students should 
be penalized because they come from im- 
poverished circumstances or because 
they come from backward areas which 
will not support their schools. But, 
above all, I feel that the consideration 
of complete local control is of overriding 
importance. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I want to 
confine my remarks, however, to this 
particular amendment because I think 
it will clarify a great deal, and it is 
something that all of us should favor if 
we mean what we say about being op- 
pone to Federal interference and con- 

rol. 

From the very beginning, ours has 
been a Nation with a healthy distrust 
of centralized power. Our strength has 
been in our diversity. The education of 
each succeeding generation has been the 
historic prerogative of the States. Thus 
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have we avoided the pitfalls of an iron- 
clad conformity by which other peoples 
have been led down the dead-end corri- 
dor to enslavement. 

Thomas Jefferson, the father of the 
system of public education in America, 
spoke of “the illimitable freedom of the 
human mind,” Devoted as he was to 
the goal of an educated citizenry, he was 
not blind to the dangers inherent in 
centralized authority. His preamble to 
the very first general education bill en- 
acted in this Nation begins with this 
warning: 

Whereas * * * experience hath shewn, 
that * * * those entrusted with power have 


in time, and by slow operations, perverted 
it into tyranny. 


He who would control the future must 
first control the schools. Those of us 
who would insure the freedom of the 
future must be at special pains to insure 
the freedom of the schools from the con- 
trol of any person or group of persons. 

As important as adequate facilities ad- 
mittedly are, a school is not merely sticks 
and stones and mortar. Of greater im- 
portance than the physical habiliments 
of our schools is the spirit of free inquiry 
and free expression which must pervade 
their classrooms. 

If we are to enact such legislation as 
this, I believe we need to make our ex- 
pression of legislative purpose so clear 
that none can mistake it, either now or 
in the future. To that end, I believe we 
need such a statement as this incorpo- 
rated into section 2. I hope the Members 
of the House will agree with me that this 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. McCONNELL, Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. McCONNELL. I commend the 
gentleman on the type of statement he is 
making, and say to him that as far as 
I know on this side we will be pleased to 
accept his amendment. 

May I further say that I realize just as 
he does that words do not necessarily 
insure no control. Therefore, I tend to 
favor those types of loans or grants by 
the Government or participation by the 
Government which would not bring on 
control of education. I am opposed to 
maintenance and operation very strong- 
ly, but I am not opposed to the construc- 
tion of schools where it is brick-and- 
mortar aid and then the Federal Govern- 
ment is finished with its responsibility, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHYUSEN. May I ask 
the gentleman, with respect to his 
amendment and its effects, what effect, 
if any, it has on any language in the bill 
which provides insurance against Fed- 
eral control? 

Mr. WRIGHT. May I say with regard 
to section 405 that I think it is a good 
provision. I do think this additional 
provision is necessary. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The gentle- 
man has not sought to eliminate section 

Mr. WRIGHT. No; it is not my 
thought to eliminate section 405. This 
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expression which I have offered in my 
amendment should by rights be at the 
outset of the bill in the expression of 
legislative purpose and intent, so that 
our intentions as to the future might 
never be misinterpreted or misconstrued 
by any court or any administration. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman on the kind of speech he 
has made. It was the intention of the 
committee to get wording into the bill 
to do just what the gentleman is describ- 
ing in his amendment. I feel that his 
amendment is further clarifying, and 
personally, I shall be glad to support it. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in commenting on this 
amendment, there is virtually exactly 
the same language in section 405 of the 
bill. Frankly, it has no bearing on the 
bill. The bill does not deal with teachers, 
it does not deal with instructions, it 
does not deal with anything that this 
amendment refers to. It has no bearing 
on it and will not help the bill one par- 
ticle. It will not hurt the bill one par- 
ticle. It is simply an amendment deal- 
ing with something with which the bill 
does not deal. The bill deals with con- 
struction, financing, the handling of 
bonds, the providing of wage scales by 
the Secretary of Labor, the instructions 
by the Commissioner to the State agen- 
cies, telling the State agencies what 
they shall do and what they will have 
to do, and giving the Commissioner 
authority to approve and disapprove un- 
der certain circumstances. It simply 
does not touch one particle upon class- 
room instruction or teachers, or the in- 
fiuencing of teaching in the schools. It 
has no more bearing and will have no 
more bearing on this legislation than if 
you were to print today’s weather report 
in its place. 

I see no harm that it can do. Nor can 
I, with the greatest stretch of my imagi- 
nation, see any good that it will do. It 
is one of those things that you can write 
in the front and in the back and it does 
not touch anything between the front 
and the back of the bill. That is exactly 
what itis. Isee no need of us confusing 
ourselves or attempting to confuse our- 
selves over the effect of it—it has no 
bearing upon the bill and that is all there 
is to it. If the gentleman wanted to 
put some meat in the amendment, he 
could have dealt with some of the powers 
and some of the authority that is be- 
tween the front sheet, the introduction, 
you might say, and the last section in the 
bill. This was very thoroughly discussed 
in the committee and it was finally de- 
termined—well, what is the use of fuss- 
ing about it; it will not do any good and 
it will not do any harm, So that is the 
way it got into the tail end of the bill. 
That is the best statement that I know 
how to make, and I do not think anyone 
would question my statement of the ef- 
fect of it on this piece of legislation. I 
do not oppose it and certainly there is 
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no reason for me or anyone else to de- 
velop any enthusiasm for it. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel, as the gentle- 
man from Texas said, that it does help 
strengthen and clarify this business of 
the desire of the Congress to have no 
Federal control. We have had this Fed- 
eral control argument thrown around 2 
great deal today. I want, if I might, 
to summarize what I think is the atti- 
tude of some of us on the committee 
who are in favor of this legislation. 
This argument of Federal control— 
this bugaboo—any time you talk about 
doing something in the field of edu- 
cation it seems that that argument 
about Federal control is suddenly om- 
nipresent in the air. We can pass bills 
in this country aiding the farmers and 
the farming people and heaven knows 
that they need it. We are doing so in 
this country this year to the extent of $5 
billion. But is the cry ever raised that 
Federal control is going to wipe out or 
drive our farmers and our farming peo- 
ple out of the country? Not at all—but 
like Banquo’s ghost when we get to the 
field of education, there you find the 
argument about Federal control. I am 
afraid that many of us are influenced by 
it. It so happens that some of us who 
served on this same subcommittee that 
drafted this bill also serve on the com- 
mittee as I have for the past 3 years, that 
also considers legislation and changes 
in Public Law 815 and Public Law 874. 
Many of you whom I have heard in the 
well expressing yourself as objecting to 
this legislation on the ground of Fed- 
eral control and fear that by Federal 
interference in the affairs of local school 
boards and the local people—almost 
every one of you, I daresay, has a school 
district in your own Congressional Dis- 
trict that has received aid under Public 
Laws 815 and 874. 

Many of you who are unalterably op- 
posed to this bill on that ground have 
come to us time after time to urge that 
these laws be extended and that they 
be liberalized, and you have told us 
what fine legislation those laws are. I 
said to you last year, and I believe the 
year before, we passed liberalizing and 
extending legislation on the Consent 
Calendar of this body and no one raised 
the argument about Federal control. 
My only experience in public office prior 
to coming to the Congress 3 years ago 
was as a local school-board member. I 
happened to be in an impacted area. 
We participated in Public Laws 815 and 
874. We dealt then directly with the 
Federal Government as all these school 
districts in your Congressional Districts 
do today under these programs. They 
supervised the building of the buildings. 
They checked on us to see that we were 
spending the money properly, and you 
had a certain amount of Federal control. 
It is not in this bill, I say to you. There 
is far less Federal control and oppor- 
tunity for Federal dictation in this leg- 
islation than in Public Laws 815 and 874. 
This argument, and you have heard it 
before, and I want to reiterate it—I 
would like to ask those who are going 
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to use the Federal-control argument to 
say, because I think they have to say, 
that they are also opposed to Public 
Laws 815 and 874 because you cannot say 
that there are bad Federal controls in 
this legislation and that the controls 
in that legislation are somehow benefi- 
cial. So I think that is an unanswerable 
argument, and as far as I am concerned 
the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Wricut] will help 
clarify and strengthen the desire of the 
committee and the Congress to have leg- 
islation in this field and not to have 
Federal control of any kind. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman 
mentioned the agricultural program, I 
thought the gentleman would be inter- 
ested in the fact that the farm program 
was voted out in my district because they 
did not want the Department of Agri- 
culture traipsing around over the farms 
telling them what to do. 

Mr. UDALL. When we consider an 
appropriation bill and any a i 
legislation, I do not recall having heard 
anyone say “I am opposed to this. There 
is Federal control in it and we are going 
to regulate the farms, we are going to 
tell them how to plant the crops and 
harvest the crops.” But you just men- 
tion education and we have the ghost 
of Federal control, and it walks here 
today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. UDALL] has 
expired. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation has 
been put through with these limiting 
words “Federal aid without control.” As 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Barven] points out, this language would 
not affect it. Yet it might fool some- 
body into thinking that because the lan- 
guage is in there it means “no control.” 

Now let us read the language itself: 

Src. 104 (a) Any State which desires to ac- 
cept the benefits of this title shall submit to 
the Commissioner, through its State edu- 
cational agency, a State plan which shaun 

(1) provide that the State educational 
agency shall be the sole agency for ad- 
ministering the plan; 

(2) set forth a program under which funds 
paid to the State under this title will be ex- 
pended solely for school-facilities construc- 
tion projects approved by the State educa- 
tional agency; 

(3) set forth principles for determining 
the priority of projects in the State for as- 
sistance under this title which will assure 
that first priority will be given to local edu- 
cational agencies which, upon making an ef- 
fort commensurate with their economic re- 
sources, are unable, solely because of lack 
of such resources, to finance from the re- 
sources available to them the full cost of 
needed school facilities. 


Let us illustrate the kind of control 
that the control of the purse puts on 
most of these poorer districts that will 
receive the money. In one of the States 
there are many school districts that have 
less than 50 pupils in the high schools of 
that district. They believe in the little 
old red schoolhouse idea. They hold on 
to that. They will not consolidate their 
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school districts so as to bring about a 
proper base for taxation, and the Fed- 
eral Government says, and the Commis- 
sioner of Education says, True enough, 
you have exhausted your resources. 
You are too poor to build the kind of 
school you ought to have for a 50-pupil 
high school.” Thus, the Federal Gov- 
ernment fixes the little red schoolhouse. 
‘There is nothing in that community. It 
is too poor to do what it should do be- 
cause it holds on to the fiction, to the 
prejudice, and the Federal Government 
finances the prejudice, and that is the 
worst kind of control this bill proposes to 
set on a community. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield. 

Mr. McCONNELL. I am a little con- 
fused in connection with this argument. 
We talk about State plans in this bill. 
State plans, and all that is involved in 
them, has to do with the construction of 
needed school facilities. My under- 
standing of what we are after in this 
amendment is to amplify section 405 and 
put it in the front of the bill as well as in 
the back; that, “In the administration 
of this act, no department, agency, 
officer, or employee of the United States 
shall exercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over personnel, curriculum, or 
program of instruction of any school or 
school system.” 

I think that is clear enough, and I 
understand that is what the amendment 
referred to. I, therefore, see no harm in 
its being included in this bill, and for 
that reason I accept it. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BARDEN. Does the word “per- 
sonnel” in here refer to the personnel 
constructing the building? 

Mr. McCONNELL. It refers to the 
personnel used in the maintenance and 
the running of the school, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes. I understand it 
refers to the teaching personnel and 
those operating the school building. 
That is the only way it affects the bill. 

Mr. McCONNELL. That is right. 
That is what I understand it re- 
fers to; therefore, I see no reason why 
this amendment should not be accepted. 

Mr. BARDEN. I have no objection to 
the amendment except I do not want it 
to go in there and fool people into think- 
ing it had anything to do with the bill. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the gentle- 
man from Texas for this amendment 
and agree with the majority of the mem- 
bers of the committee with whom I have 
discussed it, that it should be adopted, 
and I hope that it will be adopted very 
shortly. ' 

Mr. Chairman, this school construction 
legislation would give New Jersey $6,300,- 
000 a year. The New Jersey Education 
Association is vitally interested in it. 
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Dr. Frederick L. Hipp, executive secre- 
tary, told me only today that— 

The New Jersey Education Association is 
very interested in having H. R. 1 enacted 
into law and feels that it is very much 
needed and will do a great deal of good in 
helping to build schools in New Jersey. 


Gov. Robert B. Meyner told a recent 
education meeting that— 

We are watching with interest the prog- 
ress of the school construction legislation in 
Washington. 


I was struck by something Walter 
Lippmann, the political commentator, 
told a meeting of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools some 
time ago. He said the power of the 
western democratic nations has been de- 
clining since 1900 from the point where 
liberal democracy in America, France, 
and England was the acknowledged 
model of new governments throughout 
the world to the present period of in- 
security and anxiety brought about by 
the cold war. He pointed to what I 
think is a startling parallel, the ratio of 
educational effort to public task which 
in 1900 was 1 to 2 has fallen during the 
past 50 years to a ratio of 1 to 6. 

Mr. Lippmann’s conclusion was that— 

The two ratios, the one at the beginning 
of our rise to the position of the leading great 
power of the world and the other the ratio of 
half a century later, when we carry the 
enormous burden abroad and at home, these 
two ratios show that the effort we are now 
making to educate ourselves has fallen in 
relation to our needs. 


New Jersey spent in the school year 
1945-46, 10 years ago, $1 million. In 
1955-56 New Jersey spent $96 million and 
in the last year spent $88 million. This 
will probably go up again in connection 
with trying to meet the high school needs 
of the State. 

This legislation would certainly be 
helpful to New Jersey in meeting the 
problems it is facing today in the matter 
of school construction. 

Mr. Chairman, for the second time in 
12 months this House is confronted with 
the choice of voting for a school con- 
struction bill or of burying it in a welter 
of crippling and confusing amendments 
and finally killing it. We have in H. R. 1 
a bill that will pay 8300 million in 
grants to the States for 5 years, 81½ 
billion in grants to be matched by the 
States or localities. In addition H. R. 1 
will permit Federal purchase of school 
bonds and Federal credit assistance 
to State school building authorities. 
This money will be repaid to the Federal 
Government with interest. The billion 
and a half in grants in title I will not be 
repaid, not directly, that is. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, this money 
Will be repaid eventually in the benefits 
to this Nation of good education under 
proper conditions. We have abundant 
proof now, and I will not weary the 
Committee with figures, that the sound- 
ness of our economy and the increased 
and increasing productivity of the Amer- 
ican worker is a direct consequence of 
good schools. Even the chamber of com- 
merce, a bitter opponent of this bill, 
admits this. What we spend now for 
schools, whether this money comes from 
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local, State, or Federal revenues, is an 
investment that will be repaid manifold. 

From the violence with which this bill 
is being opposed one would imagine that 
H. R. 1 had been devised by wild-eyed 
radicals out to overthrow the established 
order of things. One would imagine this 
Congress had never committed itself to 
Federal grants for education. One 
would think, for instance, that this Con- 
gress had never yielded 1 inch on pro- 
posals for Federal aid to vocational edu- 
cation, or for aid to federally affected 
areas, yet we have not only passed such 
bills, but year after year, sometimes by 
simple unanimous consent, we have ex- 
tended these programs and appropriated 
funds for them. Why, then, do we bog- 
gle at H. R. 1, a bill as fully in the Ameri- 
can tradition of Federal assistance to ed- 
ucation without Federal control as the 
George-Barden Act or Public Laws 815 
and 874? 

I think the answer is found in these 
three objections which I keep hearing 
made to the bill. Some say that H. R. 1 
will bring Federal control of education, 
that officials here in Washington will tell 
teachers what to teach, and superintend- 
ents where to build their schools. Others 
say that H. R. 1 is bad because it makes 
some States pay out more than they get 
back. Coming from a wealthy State like 
New Jersey, I hear this objection fre- 
quently from chambers of commerce and 
taxpayers associations. Finally, there 
are those who fear H. R. 1 will be used 
to implement the Supreme Court's de- 
cisions on racial segregation in schools. 

The opponents of H. R. 1 think that 
we who support it must prove beyond a 
doubt that the bill will not bring Federal 
control. I say the burden of proof is on 
them. Where, in any of the existing 
Federal-aid programs for which they 
vote funds so enthusiastically is the Fed- 
eral control? Is it in vocational educa- 
tion, in the act that bears the name of 
the distinguished chairman of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee? Of 
course not. Is it in Public Laws 815 and 
874 under which we have spent more 
than a billion dollars in Federal funds 
since 1951? Are schools in federally af- 
fected areas controlled by the aid they 
get from the Federal Government? The 
answer is “No,” according to a study of 
these schools by Dr. Robert Sperber, of 
the Westfield, N. J., public schools. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times for June 
30, Dr. Sperber found that there was not 
only no control of education in these 
federally aided schools but that in the 
opinion of the school officials in those 
districts citizens were more willing to 
support their schools as a result of get- 
ting Federal aid. Thus we explode not 
one myth but two, the myth of Federal 
control and the myth that Federal aid is 
destroying local initiative. 

What about the argument that those 
of us from wealthy States like New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
and New Jersey, just to name a few, are 
supporting a bill that will cost our States 
money? Let us look at this one a little 
bit. Some business groups tell me that 
under H. R. 1, New Jersey will pay out 
$3 or $4 and only get back $1. How do 
they come to this conclusion? Why they 
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take the percentage of Federal revenue 
collected in New Jersey, about 3% per- 
cent according to the latest available 
figures, multiply that by the $300 million 
in grants under H. R. 1 and then compare 
the result with New Jersey’s allocation 
until title I of H. R. 1. I say to them, so 
what? Is New Jersey likewise entitled 
to have 34 percent of all Federal funds 
that are spent on roads, power dams, 
rivers and harbors, and hospitals? 
Should New York, where 20 percent of 
all Federal revenues are collected, get 20 
percent of all Federal services? The 
question is too absurd to require an 
answer. 

We do not operate our Federal system 
of taxing and spending on the benefit 
theory, and I do not know of many State 
of local governments that do so either. 
Opposing H. R. 1 because some States 
pay out more than they get back is like 
opposing a new firehouse on the other 
side of town because you are already pay- 
ing taxes on a firehouse down the block. 
I say to those who insist on the anti- 
quated benefit theory of taxation, “Wake 
up, gentlemen, we abandoned the Articles 
of Confederation a century and a half 
ago; we are living under a Federal 
Constitution now.” 

Finally, what about the problem of 
Federal aid to schools in those States 
which still maintain segregated schools? 
Last year, the gentleman from New York 
IMr. PowELL] and others urged that the 
school construction bill be amended to 
deny Federal funds to such States. 
Many of my colleagues were sincere in 
their support of this antisegregation 
amendment, as it was called. But I 
think they have learned a bitter lesson 
after seeing the use to which this amend- 
ment was put by those who voted for it 
and then voted against the bill. 

I rank myself second to no Member 
of this House in support of civil-rights 
legislation. I voted for the civil-rights 
bill now pending in the other body, and 
I hope to be able to vote for a conference 
report on that bill. H. R. 1, the bill 
now before us, is not a civil-rights bill; 
it is a school-construction bill. I be- 
lieve we can and should keep the two 
issues separate. As we all know, no 
public school in the United States, 
whether in the North or the South can 
legally justify operation on a racially 
segregated basis. Those public schools 
that are maintaining segregation are 
doing so because the Supreme Court very 
wisely recognized that a long-established 
pattern affecting the welfare of many 
thousands of children cannot be over- 
turned in a day, or even ina year. The 
Court is doing all it can to allow local 
school districts sufficient time to work 
out new patterns of operation that will 
bring them in compliance with the de- 
cision of 1953 and the decrees of 1954. 

Those who want to shortcut this proc- 
ess by an antisegregation amendment 
are not the friends of the Court that 
they think they are. They want to sub- 
stitute legislative fiat for judicial proc- 
ess. They want each school district 
now operating on a segregated basis to 
be presumed guilty until it can prove its 
innocence. Nothing, in my opinion, 
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could be further from what the Court 
intended. 

I began my remarks with a discussion 
of Federal control over education. Let 
me close with this observation. There 
is no Federal control of education writ- 
ten into H. R. 1. There will be none un- 
less we write it in there. And, I for one, 
will not join forces with those who plan 
to vote for an antisegregation rider to 
H. R. 1 and then oppose the bill because 
it might bring Federal control of educa- 
tion. To my colleagues whose idealism 
may be prompting them to support an 
antisegregation amendment I say, “Look 
before you leap.” 

And to my colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle who are hanging back 
in support of H. R. 1 say, “Your Presi- 
dent has called for action on a school 
bill. His able Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare has expressed hope 
for action on this bill. Members of the 
President’s party on the Education and 
Labor Committee voted for this bill and 
have spoken in its support on the floor. 
You have a responsibility to your party, 
but overriding all this is a greater re- 
sponsibility, the responsibility to the 
schoolchildren of your State and of this 
Nation. You will never regret voting 
for H. R. 1.” 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Inasmuch as 
we are talking about New Jersey tax- 
payers, I wonder if the gentleman would 
agree that perhaps the most intelligent 
way that the tax money of which States 
can be used is to see that it is spent 
where it is needed most, which may not 
be in the State where the money is 
raised. In other words, it should be 
sent to those areas where the need is 
greatest, that if we can provide a degree 
of equalization we are providing a more 
intelligent use of our Federal money 
than we would if we tried to get back as 
much as possible for our own State 
without regard to need. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
could not agree with the gentleman more, 
In listening to the gentlewoman from 
Oregon, and others, point out the sta- 
tistics and the number of people rejected 
for the armed services from our State, 
it is relatively and surprisingly high but 
amazingly low compared to other States. 
I think the New Jersey taxpayers would 
invest this in the lives of the children 
of the States. I commend both gentle- 
men from Pennsylvania for the magnifi- 
cent work they have done in this regard. 
I could not be more firmly in favor of 
this legislation and it is going to be in- 
teresting when the Wainwright amend- 
ment is voted on to see whether those 
who campaigned as great friends of the 
schools and those who criticized the 
Democratic Party for the failure of this 
bill last year, will destroy it by voting 
for the Wainwright amendment and that 
is what they will do if they vote for it. 
Last year there were two responsible 
votes, in my opinion, either for the 
Powell amendment and for the bill, or 
against the Powell amendment and for 
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the bill. Those who voted for the Powell 
amendment and against the bill were 
irresponsible. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, the School 
Construction Assistance Act of 1957, like 
every piece of legislation, I evaluate 
simply on its merits, so let us look at the 
bill at face value. Beginning at the be- 
ginning, the bill says: 

There is still a serious national shortage 
of classrooms requiring emergency action 
on the part of the Federal Government. 


The minority report statistics clearly 
disproves this. Next: 


Limited financial resources available to 
a number of communities are not adequate. 


This is incorrect too, since all money 
comes from the pocketbook of the tax- 
payers and it takes more to reroute it 
through Washington rather than spend- 
ing it locally. Then the mention of re- 
strictive debt and tax limits, an inabil- 
ity to borrow—well, if there are such, 
the people in the local communities de- 
sire it that way else they would change 
it. On the next page—page 31: 

While the Congress recognizes that re- 
sponsibility for providing adequate school 
facilities lies primarily with the States and 
local communities, the national interest re- 
quires that the Federal Government assist 
State and local governments in solving these 
pressing problems. 


Since when is there any national in- 
terest of greater character or need than 
the local and State interest of parents 
in the education of their children? 
Then the bill mentions: 


It is the purpose of this act to provide 
on a temporary basis. 


Now we all know Federal Govern- 
ment does not operate on a temporary 
program but rather on a self-perpetuat- 
ing basis. Thereafter in the bill, there 
are 35 pages spelled out in intricate de- 
tail—how the States must comply in 
order to get this Federal money. And 
some would have us believe Federal aid 
does not mean Federal control. As 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion John Tigert pointed out, there 
must be either Federal control where 
there is Federal expenditure or there 
will be waste or mismanagement, one 
or the other. 

The committee report, both majority 
and supplemental views, as opposed to 
minority views, present us a flat contra- 
diction as to the facts. Certainly this 
is confusing. But to me the principles 
and the facts are clearly evident to be 
right in the minority views and I com- 
mend those Members for their clear 
statement. This minority report cov- 
ers the ground far better than can I. 
Therefore, I shall limit my remarks to 
those in which I am something of an 
authority; namely, my State and my 
district. 

Texas at the grass roots level is against 
this bill. The people are against it, the 
State legislature is against it and so 
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notified all Congressmen by the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Texas, the Senate con- 
curring, most urgently recommends that the 
Texas Congressional delegation in Washing- 
ton oppose the bills now under considera- 
tion which would provide Federal financial 
assistance to local school districts, whether 
for construction of classroom facilities, sup- 
plementing teachers’ salaries, or for other 
similar purposes; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to members of the Texas delegation in 
the Congress of the United States. 


It is a matter of principal with us, as 
I feel it must be throughout this land. 
After all, Texas will get a large share of 
this program by any formula, whether it 
be by size or population. It might be of 
interest to present quickly some figures 
concerning population, number of stu- 
dents, and how we are taking care of the 
situation in Texas at this time. 

Dallas population, county 827,000, up 
one-third since 1951. 

School attendance up 84 percent. 

But, in same period, pupil-teacher 
ratio up from 24 to 1 to 28 to 1. 

Pupil-classroom ratio up 27 to 1 to 
31 to 1. 

Per capita expense up from $81.70 in 
1941 to $248 today. 

Dallas city budget, 1951, $30.8 million. 

School budget, 1951, $11.2 million or 
about one-third. 

Dallas city budget, 1956, $55.7 million. 

School budget, 1956, $29 million, or 
over half as much as total for all city 
services. 

State budget, 1940, $165.7 million. 

State school budget, 1940, $58.6 mil- 
lion, 35 pereent of total. 

State budget for 1950, $527.3 million. 

State school budget, 1950, $211.8 mil- 
lion, 40 percent of total. 

State budget, 1955, $720.8 million. 

State school budget, 1955, $299.5 mil- 
lion, or 43 percent of total. 

Total, $650 million approximate. 

Sources of money spent on education 
in Texas, 1953 to 1954, $441 million total. 
Federal funds, 3.4 percent; State funds, 
43 percent; county funds, 0.04 percent; 
local school districts, 52 percent. 

Another matter: The imposition of a 
Federal wage scale on school construc- 
tion is simply another obvious violation 
of States rights and further proof of 
Federal control accompanying expendi- 
ture of Federal money. Texas has a 
right-to-work law and you will violate 
our State laws by this bill. As for the 
Constitution, just what are we doing to 
the 10th amendment which reserves all 
rights to the States and the people not 
delegated specifically to the United 
States? This includes education. Co- 
incidently controlling the minds of our 
youth is the Communist design for the 
United States, which master plan should 
serve as a warning to us all in weighing 
the provisions of this bill. 

Perhaps the best expression against 
this bill is found in the statement in 
1931 by the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education to the President. The 
committee said: 

It is possible that standards can be more 
quickly raised, in the large communities at 
least, by federally controlled State plans. 
But the price of such immediate gains is the 
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stifling of much local experimentation, 
which is essential to the virility and contin- 
uing growth of every type of education. 
The inevitable result of centralized inter- 
ference is the weakening of that intimate 
popular responsibility for education which 
has made American education unique be- 
cause of its final responsiveness to the 
sensed needs of a democratic people with all 
of their differing aspirations and local con- 
ditions. 


An expression of President Eisenhower 
also says it well when he said: 


Geographical balance of power is essential 
to our form of free society. If you take the 
centralizing shortcut every time something 
is to be done, you will perhaps sometimes 
get quick action. But there is no perhaps 
about the price you will pay for your im- 
patience; the growth of a swollen bureau- 
cratic monster government in Washington, 
in whose shadow our State and local gov- 
ernments will ultimately wither and die. 


Finally, I would like to commend to 
your attention a recent study prepared 
for a number of Members of Congress 
concerning the “Adverse Effects of the 
Expanding Activities of the National 
Government on the Private Economy 
and Federal System: The Case for Free 
Enterprise and Local Self-Government,” 
in which Federal aid in education re- 
sults in: First, centralizing Government 
responsibility; second, retarding State 
and local reforms; third, creating ill ef- 
fects on our system of Government gen- 
erally; fourth, the wasting of Federal aid 
by States leading to further Federal con- 
trol; fifth, building inferiority complex 
in States, and others. 

These views which I here express I 
sincerely believe to be the views held by 
the vast majority of my constituents 
and are a part of my testimony before 
the Education and Labor Committee, be- 
ginning on page 1200 of the committee 
hearings, part 3. 

Letter to President, 1955, page 1206. 

Let me call your attention to my letter 
to President Eisenhower in 1955 (p. 1206 
of the hearings) : 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 6, 1955. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: It is my belief that 
the educational conference just concluded 
is not indicative of the grassroots opinion of 
the citizens of our country. There were too 
many delegates connected with education 
professionally—and a system employed 
wherein no votes were taken to get the ma- 
jority view. 

Whatever the reason, I am certain that 
Federal aid to education is not desired by the 
majority of Dallas County citizens for the 
same reasons you Outlined so clearly in your 
Congressional message last year. 

“For unless education continues to be 
free—free in its response to local community 
needs, free from any suggestion of political 
domination, and free from impediments to 
the pursuit of knowledge by teachers and 
students—it will cease to serve the purpose 
of free men.” 

Education would not be free from political 
domination, or Government control in some 
form, once Federal funds are used. Citizens 
expect a fiscally responsible Government to 
oversee expenditures, so controls would be 
mandatory. Experience in other Govern- 
ment has shown that Government 
control follows financial aid. No one, to my 
knowledge, contradicts this time-tested fact. 
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Those who promise that no Federal control 
will accompany Federal funds, it seems to 
me, are wishfully thinking. 

It is my hope that you will not hastily 
adopt the conference findings as a basis for 
requested legislation, but in view of the 
criticisms recognize that we still need a truly 
grassroots digest of opinion. As one sug- 
gested, would it not be sensible to secure the 
views of the delegates in writing together 
with their relationship with education? 

If the principle is wrong, then any amount 
of Federal aid is wrong; even a small amount 
would be "a foot in the door” and would be 
followed by more. To quote you once again: 

“Federal aid in a form that tends to lead 
to Federal control of our schools could cripple 
education for freedom. In no form can it 
ever approach the mighty effectiveness of an 
aroused people.” 

As aroused people, we can do this job at 
the local and State level; otherwise, we will 
lose freedom of education, jeopardizing our 
children's and the Nation's future, a result 
certainly not sought by a majority of grass- 
root Americans. 

With warm personal regards. 


Respectfully, 
BRUCE ALGER. 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in favor of the amendment. It will im- 
prove the bill and help make the intent 
of Congress clear. 

Mr. Chairman, I take the floor for two 
purposes. In the first place, I want to 
say that I would like to be able to vote 
for this bill. I think that the Federal 
Government does have a responsibility 
and an obligation to help educate its 
because without an educated 
electorate democracy simply cannot 
function properly. Of course, the pri- 
mary responsibility rests upon the local 
school districts and the States. But the 
Federal Government has a responsibil- 
ity, too. 

I agree with my distinguished friend 
from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM] that we 
should not consider what it will cost in 
trying to arrive at a proper solution to 
this problem of building sufficient class- 
rooms for our children. Education is 
so important to the national welfare that 
cost is of secondary importance. I want 
to call attention again to the magnifi- 
cent job that my own State of Georgia 
has done in building schoolhouses. 

Mr. Chairman, I thought you might 
be interested in how it was done in 
Georgia. The State of Georgia cannot 
issue bonds, but we set up a building 
authority, a school building authority, 
which has the power to issue revenue 
bonds. Now, they sell those revenue 
bonds and then build schools all over 
the State of Georgia which they then 
lease to the various school districts and 
municipalities. 

The revenue that results from those 
leases pays for these bonds, It has 
worked well in Georgia, and, as a matter 
of fact, we can get along in Georgia 
without any Federal aid. Additional 
help to complete our program would 
be welcome if we could get it without 
strings attached. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I want to 
add my word of compliment to what the 
State of Georgia has done in building 
schools, I think it has done a better job 
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comparably than any other State in the 
Union, when we take into consideration 
per capita income of the States. I think 
if every State had done the same kind 
of job that Georgia has done, we would 
not be here today talking about this bill. 
But they have not, and therefore it is 
necessary. 

Mr. LANHAM. I appreciate the 
statement of the gentleman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think it 
might be well to point out that one rea- 
son for title III of the bill, which would 
provide some Federal assistance to those 
States and financing authorities of 
States is the excellent example of the 
Georgia Authority, the success it has 
had in building a great many schools. 
But I think it has disappointed many to 
hear the gentleman say that he is re- 
luctant to support the bill, because the 
bill would certainly encourage the kind 
of effort that is being made in the State 
of Georgia. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to explain why I have to vote 
against the bill, I think it is very evi- 
dent from the threat or the warning, 
shall we call it, of the gentleman from 
California, that while for strategic rea- 
sons they are not going to try to write 
into this bill any provision that would 
prevent any of this money from going to 
States that do not have integrated 
schools, they are going to try to do that 
on the appropriation bill. That is fun- 
damentally why I am opposing the bill. 

Apparently those Members are more 
interested in trying to change the cus- 
toms and mores and the way we have 
conducted our schools, than they are in 
the children of America. They are go- 
ing to do it, and if they do not do it, 
they have been promised that there 
would be an Executive order that would 
prevent the spending of this money in 
any of the Southern States that have 
not integrated. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 


Mr. BELCHER. Does the gentleman 
feel that the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Texas would prevent the 
Powell amendment from being attached 
to the appropriation bill when it comes 
before us? 

Mr. LANHAM. I do not think it would 
prevent it. I do not think you can write 
anything into this bill that would pre- 
vent offering such an amendment to the 
appropriations bill. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 


Mr. METCALF. The fact that Fed- 
eral money is going into various areas 
of the South has not affected the course 
of these segregation decisions. There 
has not been a single case where a State 
has been denied Federal money for the 
reason stated. 

Mr. LANHAM. I realize that, and I 
want to explain what has happened. 
That has been just “chicken feed,” and 
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the integrationists have not thought it 
worthwhile to deny to States that have 
not integrated the races in the schools. 
If they succeed in denying such States 
money under this bill, they will then 
try to deny us money under the laws 
known as 874, 815, and under the voca- 
tional education program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM. As a matter of fact, I 
do not know what my State would have 
done if we had not had the help of 
Public Laws 874 and 815. I must agree 
that there has been no effort whatever 
to dictate to the State of Georgia in the 
administration of those funds except to 
see that they were properly spent for 
the purpose for which they were appro- 
priated. The same thing is true of vo- 
cational education. The distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Barven], of course, is one of the coau- 
thors of the bill that now provides for 
vocational education. I think even he 
will agree with me that in the past there 
has been no effort on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government to dictate to the States 
as to the manner in which those funds 
are spent. 

Mr. Chairman, the second reason I 
arose was to pay a compliment to the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MCCONNELL]; to wish him 
well as he leaves us, and to say to him 
that he is one good Republican. When 
I was a boy, I was brought up to believe 
that the only good Republican was a 
dead Republican, but I have found that 
was not true. I want to say that my 
association with the Republicans has 
been most interesting and enlightening, 
and I am happy to count many of them 
among my good friends. 

I do want to pay a tribute to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
CONNELL] for his interest in the schools. 
He has meant so much to us as we have 
from year to year had to continue Public 
Laws 874 and 815, which have meant so 
much to my State. He has always cham- 
pioned these laws and helped tremen- 
dously to make their passage possible. 

The same thing is true as to my good 
friend from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY], 
I cannot say too much in praise of the 
splendid work he has done on these bills. 
And he has worked hard and faithfully 
to bring this bill to the House. Because 
of his interest in it, I doubly regret that 
I cannot support it. He has worked year 
in and year out for better educational 
facilities and funds to further the cause 
of education. He has done this unsel- 
fishly, because his own district and 
State have not profited very much from 
these laws. 

I can say the same thing for the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY], 
that he, too, has been interested in the 
education of our people and has done a 
good job in bringing this bill before us. 

However, I know and you know, I 
think every one of you know that we 
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are not going to get any of this money in 
the South. If you cannot do it by 
amending the appropriation bill there 
will be an injunction brought to pre- 
vent the payment of this money. If that 
does not work, there will be an Execu- 
tive order sent down preventing the use 
of any of this money in those States that 
have not integrated their schools. 

It happened with reference.to the air- 
port at Atlanta. We passed a bill ap- 
propriating funds to help communities 
construct airport facilities. There was 
an Executive order sent down to the city 
of Atlanta saying, “You can’t use this 
money at all if you use it for separate 
facilities.” They were rather generous, 
however, and the city of Atlanta got out 
of it by saying, “We will build some of 
these facilities with our own money, and 
we won’t use any of this money to con- 
struct restrooms and retiring rooms and 
that sort of thing.” But that is what 
will happen if this bill is passed. I know 
that is what is going to happen. For 
orig reason, I simply cannot support this 

i 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHERER. Would the gentleman 
mind telling us to what extent the State 
of Georgia has used the lease-purchase 
method of building schools in Georgia? 

Mr. LANHAM. We have not used the 
lease-purchase method at all. What we 
did was set up a school building author- 
ity to which the legislature gave the 
power to issue revenue bonds. Those 
revenue bonds were sold on the market. 
We found no trouble in selling them 
either. The schools were built all over 
the State. I may say in passing that 
very many of these new schools were 
built for the colored race. As a matter 
of fact, in Georgia today, many of the 
best schools in the State are schools 
that were built for the Negro race. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. As a matter of fact, 
54 cents out of every dollar we have 
spent in this building program have 
gone for the construction of colored 
schools. 

Mr. LANHAM. I imagine some of 
those buildings that my colleague showed 
you here today were schools that were 
built for the colored people. If an ef- 
fort is made to force us to integrate the 
races in these buildings, or to bribe us 
with Federal funds, the progress in 
improving race relations and the build- 
ing of school facilities for the Negro 
race will come to a sudden halt. For we 
will not be forced or bribed into integra- 
tion in the schools. Neither race wants 
to mix the races in our schools. Both 
Negro teachers and colored children 
seem happy and satisfied with their im- 
proved facilities and the teachers’ pay, 
which is the same as that paid the white 
teachers. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to see if we cannot agree on time on this 
particular section, which is the findings 
and purposes of the act, and vote on 
this amendment, and then continue. 
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Could we agree on closing debate imme- 
diately and then continue? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Would that prevent 
my offering a substitute for the entire 
pill? 

The . It would not pre- 
vent the gentleman’s offering a substi- 
tute, but the time would be divided. The 
gentleman would be entitled only to his 
portion of the time. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Then I object, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I prob- 
ably did not make myself clear. I am 
quite sure the gentleman did not under- 
stand me. I am asking unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the pending 
amendment do now close. Of course, the 
gentleman cannot offer his amendment 
until this is disposed of. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the reauest of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Chairman, the 
voices of opposition to the School Con- 
struction Act of 1957 have not been 
silent. I want to add my voice to this 
growing opposition so that we can defeat 
this legislation, which, in my opinion, 
would be damaging to the best interests 
of the modern American community. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation before 
us, which would provide for Federal 
money to build public schools, is a delib- 
erate interference in the affairs of every 
American community. Furthermore, 
this interference is not needed, was not 
asked for, and is unwanted. If we were 
to take a glance into the history of 
American education, we would find that 
the establishment and maintenance of 
public schools at the local level was of 
great concern to our first American com- 
munities. The Massachusetts Law of 
1642 imposed a fine on those who 
neglected the education of their chil- 
dren. Five years later, in 1647, Massa- 
chusetts passed a law that towns of 50 
householders must provide a teacher for 
that community, and a town of 100 
householders must provide a Latin 
grammar school. This precedence of 
community support for the common 
schools is an accepted American charac- 
teristic and forms much of the essence 
of American community life in the 
North, South, East, and West. It is 
Synonymous with the great personal 
liberties that we enjoy as Americans. 

We cannot deny the fact that our com- 
munities today are vitally aware of the 
problems that confront them in educa- 
tion. As in the past, they have proven 
that no sacrifice is too great in order 
that schools might be maintained for the 
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education of our youth. In the true 
spirit of American ingenuity and self- 
reliance, our communities have done and 
are doing much to remedy the 

shortages that confront them each 
school year. This has been accom- 
plished, except in federally impacted 
areas, without any financial assistance 
from the Federal Government. 

Let us consider a few facts as to what 
has been done, beginning with the sale 
of school bonds. In the minority report 
on H. R. 1, the distinguished members 
of the Committee on Education and La- 
bor stated: 

Further basis for our belief that most of 
the States and local school districts are meet- 
ing and will meet their own needs for schools 
can be found in the fact that sales of school 
bonds are steadily increasing and have been 
for almost a year, in spite of the promise of 
Federal aid. 


The committee then produces figures 
showing the actual amount of school 
bonds purchased. i 

In the third quarter of 1956, the 
amount of $370,688,000 was spent for 
school bonds, in the fourth quarter of 
1956, the amount of $435,667,000 was 
spent, and in the first quarter of 1957, a 
total of $694,581,000 was spent on school 
bond sales by the communities of this 
Nation. To emphasize the words of the 
committee, I should also like to quote 
former Treasury Secretary George M. 
Humphrey, who declared in the recent 
hearings before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee the following: 

During the last 9 months more elementary 
and secondary school bonds were sold than 
in any 9-month period in our history. In 
the past 4 years, $8.8 billion has been spent 
for school construction—more than had been 
spent in the preceding 20 years. 


Furthermore, as we know, the in- 
creased bond sales by the States them- 
selves have far exceeded the $300 million 
that this proposed legislation wishes to 
furnish to the States. Here is a situa- 
tion that will become ridiculous and 
completely out of perspective if we allow 
the passage of this school construction 
legislation. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
United States Department of Labor also 
furnishes statistics that are pertinent 
and of interest. In its report on the 
value of new construction put in place in 
1957, for the first 5-month period, $1,- 
089,000,000 is listed as the figure for pub- 
lic construction of an educational 
nature. 

These figures are all indications that 
our American communities, your town 
and mine, Mr. Chairman, are able to meet 
all of their own needs, and want to con- 
tinue to do so in the accepted American 
way. 

Have the schoo] districts petitioned the 
Federal Government for aid? I know 
of no such request. The citizens I rep- 
resent, Mr. Chairman, like yours, are 
alert and responsive to their needs and 
they do not want to be confused by the 
doubletalk of entrenched Washington 
bureaucrats. Out of some 62,000 school 
districts throughout our land, not one 
has sent a delegation to Washington to 
ask for financial assistance on the 
grounds that they were too poor or lacked 
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the will to meet their own needs in re- 
gard to schoolhouse construction. 

Let us now turn our attention to the 
actual classroom construction that has 
been accomplished by the States and lo- 
cal school districts in recent years. 
There is no doubt but that the depression 
years, the shortages of material and la- 
bor caused by World War II, along with 
the increased birth rate, have helped to 
produce the crowded school conditions 
that exist today. But the hometowns of 
our country have not been indifferent to 
this situation. In 1946-47 we increased 
the number of classrooms in American 
schools by 9,000. By 1955-56 we built 
seven times this number, approximately 
63,000. This increase trend was sub- 
stantiated by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
former Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, on 
March 29, 1955, before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Mrs. Hobby testified: 

On the basis of the reports * * * received 
* + + we find a substantially different pic- 
ture of classroom needs from the projections 
previously made on the basis of the 1951 
survey * * *. Our rate of classroom con- 
struction has increased since 1958 from 50,000 
to 60,000 classrooms per Sree We 
find that the estimated classroom deficit by 
the year 1959-60 would be 176,000 classrooms, 
rather than 407,000. 


From this testimony, it is clear that, 
without Federal aid, American commu- 
nities can build and have built approxi- 
mately 60,000 a year. With this in 
mind, Mr. Chairman, let us consider the 
testimony of Mr. Marion B. Folsom, now 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. On January 5, 
1957, Secretary Folsom in referring to 
classroom construction told the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor: 

The States will build even more this year— 
perhaps up to 69,000. * * * The latest esti- 
mates by the State education agencies place 
the total shortage at approximately 159,000 
classrooms at the start of the school year. 


Once again we must face the facts— 
supporters of Federal aid to education 
themselves admit that without Federal 
aid, the States are capable of building 
69,000 classrooms a year. Simple rea- 
soning and arithmetic prove that, if this 
be the case, then the stated classroom 
shortage of 159,000 as of September 1956 
can be eliminated within 3 years. 

Bearing in mind the financial poten- 
tial of the States let us turn our atten- 
tion to the wishes of the people we rep- 
resent as to whether or not they want 
Federal aid for school construction. In 
the 1,300 pages of testimony presented 
before the subcommittee of the House 
Education Committee, the majority of 
witnesses were against such Federal aid. 

In addition to the official testimony 
presented at the subcommittee hearings, 
we have the results of the survey con- 
ducted by Time magazine, published in 
its May 13 issue of this year. Following 
an account of the conditions and opin- 
ions in the States throughout the coun- 
try, the editor of this survey concludes: 

Of all the items in President Eisenhower's 
domestic program, few seem less likely to 
succeed than Federal aid for school construc- 
tion. But would the defeat of this proposal 
be as great a calamity as its backers insist? 
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Last week Time surveyed the 48 States to 
find out. The answer: No. Though the 
Nation as a whole must keep building class- 
rooms faster than ever before, a surprisingly 
big proportion of the States do not need— 
- or do not want—any help from the Govern- 
ment. 


It is true that highly organized groups 
have given overwhelming support to this 
legislation. But in comparing those who 
are for it, and those who are against it, 
we find that the average American, the 
citizen of your district and my district, 
Mr. Chairman, is usually against this 
legislation. These average citizens, I am 
proud to say, make up our American 
communities. We have seen from their 
words and actions that they want the 
job of providing for their own school 
needs regardless of the financial respon- 
sibility involved. The Federal Govern- 
ment of ours, with its $276 billion in 
debts would seem the least able to as- 
sume at this time greater financial re- 
sponsibility. Local government and 
local management of the community’s 
schools can, as a rule, lower the ad- 
ministrative costs or keep them at a 
minimum. 

Local management of the school is 
also an activity that seeks to unite and 
bring more closely together the people 
of a community. It stimulates their in- 
terests, their pride in community life. 
It helps them to realize what a vital in- 
stitution their school can be, both in a 
present and a future sense. Federal aid 
and Federal responsibility for building 
schools would be damaging to this 
initiative which in the past has been the 
source of much growth in the American 
way. 

Proponents of this legislation argue 
that this Federal aid bill will cause the 
States to improve their financial systems 
and reduce the legal redtape that is in- 
volved in contracting for schools. The 
sale of school bonds and the actual con- 
struction that has taken place is proof 
that such actions have already been ac- 
complished. We do not need Federal aid 
to reduce redtape. If we stay away 
from Federal aid in this instance, there 
will not be any redtape. We do not need 
to have Federal legislation of this type 
to force the States to do what they are 
already doing. The States and local 
communities have shown that they can 
do these things for themselves. Once we 
depend upon Washington supporters of 
bureaucracy to handle matters at a local 
level, we are giving in to the persuasion 
of the dollar instead of relying on com- 
monsense, good judgment and local 
initiative. 

In my opinion, our American com- 
munities want to adhere to what Charles 
W. Eliot, the former president of Har- 
vard, termed as the “genuine American 
method” in handling school problems. 
His words were the following: 

The fatal objection to this subsidizing 
process is that it saps the foundation of pub- 
lic liberty. * * * Let us cling fast to the 
genuine American method. * * * The es- 
sential features of that system are local taxes 
for universal elementary education voted by 
the citizens themselves, local elective boards 
to spend the money raised by taxation and 
control the schools, and for higher grades of 
instruction permanent endowments ad- 
ministered by incorporated bodies of 
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trustees. This is the American voluntary 
system * * * (which) breeds freemen. 


So, Mr. Chairman, I would heartily 
urge that we here work for the interests 
and progress of the modern American 
community. The people of Nebraska 
have indicated to me on many occasions 
that they are well able to resolve these 
matters themselves. Together, Mr. 
Chairman, we can help all of our fellow 
countrymen if we defeat the legislation 
contained in H. R. 1. This action will 
guarantee the genuine American 
method” which is cherished and wanted 
and used by Americans in the conduct of 
their schools. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Scrivner of 
Kansas: On page 30, strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert “That in 
lieu of all legislative proposals providing for 
school construction, 1 percent of all Federal 
income tax, collected in each State and Ter- 
Yitory, shall be covered quarterly into the 
treasury of each State and Territory, to be 
expended only for aid to education, includ- 
ing school construction, in accordance with 
the budget of each State or Territory.” 


Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, this 
substitute fo. H. R. 1 is the language 
contained in H. R. 8397 to which I made 
reference earlier in the afternoon. We 
have listened for several hours and we do 
not yet have a full and complete expla- 
nation of all the intricate details of 
H. R. 1. We have heard repeated state- 
ments that one thing we do not want 
and should not have and will not tolerate 
is Federal interference with the educa- 
tion problems in the various States and 
communities. We have been told re- 
peatedly we want no Federal controls in 
education; that we want no Federal 
domination of education, and that we 
want no Federal dictation of education. 
If that is what is wanted and if a simple, 
concise and equitable bill is desired to 
accomplish the purpose of building 
schools and schoolrooms which are 
allegedly needed, and if they are needed 
in one State, I assume they are needed in 
all the 48 States, and I do not believe 
there is any State in the Union that has 
all the schoolrooms they would like to 
have either today, tomorrow or next 
year—if that is what you want—here is 
a simple, a direct, and equitable method 
of doing it without any Federal domina- 
tion or dictation whatsoever because 
there is no possible chance of it. There 
could be mo Federal bureaucracy. No 
new Federal employees would be re- 
quired. This 1 percent which will be 
covered into the treasury of each State 
every quarter will furnish $600 million 
annually for the construction of schools 
approximately the same amount as H. R. 
1. It will require no additional tax bur- 
den by the various States which, as we 
have heard here today, are already over- 
burdened with taxes. The taxpayers of 
the States do not have to raise any 
matching funds. Some of the States now 
are so heavily burdened that to raise the 
additional matching funds would stretch 
their financial situation, still further 
limited as many are in their bonded in- 
debtedness. This language is in complete 
compliance with the suggestion made by 
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the President to the governors that we 
pick out a certain program and see where 
it is that the State governments can take 
over and finance it. In case some- 
one says you cannot cover money into 
State treasuries, let me point out that 
when this Congress enacted the organic 
act for Guam, it provided therein that 
100 percent of the income tax earned on 
the Island of Guam by American citi- 
zens, whether they were residents of 
Guam or the mainland—that 100 per- 
cent of the income tax earned in Guam 
should be covered into the treasury of the 
Guamanian Government for governmen- 
tal purposes as provided by the Guaman- 
ian budget. 

Now, if you can leave 100 percent of 
the income taxes earned in Guam for 
governmental expenses on Guam, you 
can leave 1 percent in each of the States 
to take care of what has been described 
as the pressing schoolroom problem in 
each of the States. The 48 sovereign 
States will build the schools if this 
money is left where it is earned. That is 
all this substitute does—it simply leaves 
1 percent of the tax money earned in 
that State, right in that State, to be used 
for educational purposes as its State leg- 
islature and budget provides. There is 
no chance for Federal dictation or domi- 
nation. School construction is only the 
first step. In many States they will tell 
you that the big need they have is more 
funds to more adequately pay their 
teachers and retain their services, there- 
fore the next step will be demands for 
Federal aid to pay the teachers, and 
then the Federal Government will tell 
you what the qualifications of the 
teacher must be, the conditions under 
which they work. The next logical step 
would then be textbooks, and right on 
down the line, and you could have Fed- 
eral control of education from top to 
bottom. That we must never have. 
Federal control can never be had under 
the substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust this substitute 
will carry so we may have a simple, direct 
program which will help the States help 
themselves in the solution of this prob- 
lem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas (Mr. Scrivner] 
has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I shall not use the 5 minutes. I just 
want to point out that this amendment 
was offered last year by another Mem- 
ber. It was decisively defeated. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. This is slightly dif- 
ferent from the amendment offered last 
year, although the principle and the re- 
sults are the same. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
hope the result will be the same, because 
that amendment last year was defeated 
overwhelmingly. 

I might point out that in New Jersey, 
for instance, a tremendous number of 
corporations have their actual principal 
place of business in districts represented 
by a majority of new members, but they 
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are incorporated and they pay their in- 
come taxes in New Jersey. The same 
obtains in the State of Delaware. I 
venture to say that New Jersey and 
Delaware have incorporated in those 2 
States as high as 60 percent of the major 
corporations of the United States. That 
would leave the money earned in your 
districts and in your States to the peo- 
ple of the State of Delaware and the State 
of New Jersey. We would get a dispro- 
portionate amount. Our attitude is that 
we are willing to pay our share for the 
education of children everywhere. If 
we get less than a dollar back on our 
taxes, reliable sources from the State of 
New Jersey, Public Opinion Research 
sources, indicate that there is an over- 
whelming sentiment for Federal aid for 
school construction in our State. This 
amendment perhaps should not be char- 
acterized, but it is little short of absurd, 
because of the inherent inequities in the 
tax structure, and it should certainly be 
defeated. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I feel constrained as a member of 
the committee, to advise against voting 
for this amendment. After due consid- 
eration of a similar proposal our com- 
mittee rejected it as an unsound ap- 
proach to the problem which we are try- 
ing to meet in this legislation. I refer 
to pages 27 and 28 of the report which 
discussed this situation, and I would like 
to quote a statement by Senator Taft: 

This amendment violates every principle 
of Federal finance, It is based on the sup- 
position that in some way a State has some 
property right to the taxes collected from 
sources within its boundaries. If for one 
moment we admitted such a principle, the 
entire Federal financial system will crash, 
because a State has no such interest. 


It should also be pointed out, in ad- 
dition to what the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THompson] said, that this 
would be more favorable to the wealthy 
States and less favorable to the States 
that need it most. It would tend to dis- 
place State and local effort, which is a 
basic principle in this Federal program 
which we are advocating. There is no 
required matching on the part of either 
State or local communities in this kind 
of program. It would, in effect, be a 
crude kind of grant program, without 
the multipronged program which we 
feel is necessary if we are going to tackle 
the classroom shortage in an effective 
way. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. In a mo- 
ment. 

The gentleman from Kansas has also 
Pointed out that about $600 million 
would revert to the States. Were this 
program to be adopted that would be 
far more expensive, far more costly to 
the Treasury. It certainly would not be 
directed, of necessity, at the particular 
program which we are trying to meet 
through this particular bill. I think it 
is thoroughly unsound. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Oregon. 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The admin- 
istration is asking for a bill based en- 
tirely on need. Is it not true that the 
Serivner amendment is in direct con- 
tradiction to such a formula? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think it 
would be a very inadequate attempt to 
aim additional revenues at areas of need. 
As I have already indicated, to my mind, 
this would give by far the largest amount 
to the States in those areas of our coun- 
try where the need was least. For that 
reason I think it is thoroughly unsound. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield. 

Mrs. LANDRUM. What the gentle- 
man from New Jersey has just said is 
simply that if this amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas is 
adopted it would remove all possibility of 
the Federal Government getting any 
control over this money. Is not that 
right? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If I had the 
time I would simply say that I think this 
bugaboo of Federal control is overrated. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Is not that what the 
gentleman said in his argument against 
the language, that this removes all pos- 
sibility of the Federal Government hav- 
ing any control over the money? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. No; it re- 
moves all possibility that the Federal 
Government will make any kind of effec- 
tive contribution toward the elimination 
of a serious problem. It does not pro- 
vide any control and does not provide 
any way in which we can help eliminate 
the problem. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I vield. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. METCALF] 
just points out to me that the Montana 
Power Co. is a New Jersey corporation 
which derives 100 percent of its income 
from service provided to the people of 
Montana, yet it pays taxes in the State 
of New Jersey. Under this amendment 
the State of Montana would not get 5 
cents. Does the gentleman agree that 
this would be unfair even though we did 
not benefit greatly? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I think the 
unfairness of this proposal lies primarily 
in the fact that there is no attempt and 
no possibility of directing the money 
which would revert to the various States 
and it would not eliminate the backlog 
of classroom shortage which is the basic 
thing we are after. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like very briefly to point out the fact that 
now, with this amendment, there is no 
sharing of wealth in this bill. That is 
one reason that I am for it. It starts a 
reversal of the Federal program. It 
leaves exactly in each State its percent- 
age of the taxes paid. There is no in- 
equality about that; and, indeed, in re- 
lating only to the needy States the report 
shows a list of the needy States includ- 
ing Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Virginia, and 
Utah. The Folsom formula is a formula 
by which the needy States are given a 
percentage. The President’s program is 
very largely defeated, because only 14 
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percent of this vast sum we are talking 
about under H. R. 1 goes to those States, 

The inequality of the present bill is 
perfectly tremendous. New York and the 
other States would get sums of money 
that they cannot possibly use year by 
year. 

Under the Scrivner amendment they 
could put the money in the bank and 
wait until they had need for schools. 

Under the present bill they have to 
build year by year schools which they 
do not want and do not need. Therefore 
it makes an impossible State situation, 
Many of the States hold their legislative 
sessions every 2 years and it might be 2 
years from now before they can deter- 
mine whether or not they would partici- 
pate in these funds. So they are de- 
feated there. Whereas, under this pro- 
gram we simply keep for purposes of the 
State a sum of money we can use as and 
when we need it, whether it be now or 
5 years from now. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let me remind the gen- 
tleman from New York that this legis- 
lation is elective, not compulsory. If 
New York does not want it, they do not 
have to make application and there will 
be that much more funds to build schools 
elsewhere. 

Mr. GWINN. If New York declines to 
take its money, would that money be re- 
allocated to other States? 

Mr. BAILEY. That is exactly right 
and there is a provision in the bill to 
that effect. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, my 
State, my district, does not need or want 
this legislation. 

Under its complex, compromise for- 
mulas, the whole State of Ohio would re- 
ceive an allotment of $13,428,000 per 
year, according to the committee report. 
My own district, Franklin County, Ohio 
voted $15,735,858 last year in bonds for 
school construction. During that same 
year, over the State of Ohio, $122,568,055 
in school construction bond issues were 
passed, This shows how Ohio is taking 
care of its own needs, including my own 
district, and how trifling this Federal 
allotment is, in comparison to what we 
are doing for ourselves. 

On the other hand, after spreading 
most of the money around to States that 
do not need it, this bill would allot, in 
grants and bond money, only 14 percent 
of the total to the 7 States, 6 in the 
South, with over half of the claimed 
classroom shortage, and this would still 
leave these States with a shortage of 
classrooms 5 years from now, 

Obviously, such a bill will not solve 
the temporary schoolroom shortage and 
therefore it cannot be intended to be 
temporary legislation. Whether its 
proponents realize or admit it or not, this 
is the opener for general Federal aid to 
our schools, 
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Proponents want Federal aid without 
controls. In other matters, we insist 
on Federal controls when Federal funds 
are used. If we are to have Federal aid 
to schools, Congress should insist on 
following the funds to insure that they 
are spent properly. For instance, I 
would be unwilling to have any Federal 
funds go into construction of segregated 
schools to be operated in defiance of the 
Constitution. 

I believe in States rights, but no State 
has a right to retain in its constitution 
or its laws provisions as to bonds, taxa- 
tion or anything else, that prevent its 
raising sufficient money for its own 
schools, and then demand help from 
the Federal Government. States rights 
involve States duties, when it comes to 
schools. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to H. R. 1, the Federal aid to 
education bill. While it may be said 
that there are a few isolated areas in 
these United States that do want for a 
lack of adequate schoolroom space, most 
of the States, including our own Indiana, 
are providing new classrooms at a rate 
which indicates that most deficiencies 
will be rapidly met. 

Under the guise of pushing for a costly 
Federal program of school construction 
in the various States, we do not want 
another Federal bureaucracy arising to 
direct the local communities in provid- 
ing for the education of our youth. 
That is just what would happen, I fear, 
if we act favorably on H. R. 1. 

As a former teacher, the problem of 
properly educating our young people is 
one close to my heart. At first hand, I 
have watched the growth and develop- 
ment of many young folks as they were 
nurtured in the fundamental concepts of 
freedom and opportunity in our Hoosier 
school system. At all times, I found the 
people of the school communities con- 
scious of the need for educating the com- 
ing generations and willing to furnish 
the necessary financial support to ac- 
complish that end. In fact, their for- 
ward-looking appraisal of the increasing 
need for school buildings has usually 
been ahead of the demand. 

We realize that the war years did cur- 
tail school construction. But immedi- 
ately upon the cessation of hostilities, 
with materials becoming available, the 
conscientious public officials in our com- 
munities started actions to get new 
buildings ready for the increase in popu- 
lation. As a result, the need is met or is 
well on the way. 

Even the Indiana State Legislature 
memorialized the Congress to oppose this 
legislation. Our Governor, the Honor- 
able Harold Handley, told the legislature 
that the shortage of classrooms is not as 
critical as the advocates of Federal aid to 
education have indicated. 

He declared: 

We are providing these new classrooms 
twice as fast as the advocates of federalized 
education say we should be building them. 
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Furthermore, in the last 2 years, the 
State of Indiana has annually expended 
more than $59 million for new school 
construction, and from September 1957, 
until September 1961, the State, through 
its local communities, expects to spend 
$236 million annually. These expendi- 
tures in our State are expected to pro- 
duce 8,845 classrooms between now and 
1961. 

The President has said that he would 
oppose an aid program of this kind as a 
continuing activity. When all evidence 
shows that most of the States, through 
already established and locally controlled 
agencies, can reasonably be expected to 
eliminate current classroom shortages 
and meet new classroom needs by 1961, 
there is no valid reason for supporting 
H. R. 1 at this time. 

By assuming its own responsibilities in 
the field of school construction, each 
local community not only can do the job 
better, but it also is in a position to utilize 
materials and labor resources best suited 
to accomplish the desired results, 

Too often we have found that when- 
ever the Federal Government pays part 
or all of the cost of any kind of proj- 
ect, it is more costly. Moreover, each 
time the Federal Government takes on 
a new task, it dips into the local tax- 
payers’ pockets and spends on adminis- 
tration and supervision far more than 
would otherwise be necessary. The tax- 
payers’ dollar is never returned to the 
local community at its full value—it 
shrinks while on the trip to and from 
Washington. 

It has been emphasized by many of 
my colleagues, speaking on the subject, 
that the overwhelming reason for op- 
posing this bill is that its adoption means 
the future possibility of the Federal 
Government—remote, bureaucratic, and 
ambitious in the hands of those least 
familiar with local school problems— 
attempting to dictate school programs 
and policies. This reason alone is suffi- 
cient for the rejection of H. R. 1. 

Let us not invite Federal control over 
our local schools. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, after 
considerable thought regarding the 
school crisis in the country, particularly 
the lack of sufficient classrooms, I am 
glad to support the bill under considera- 
tion, H. R. 1. This bill authorizes sev- 
eral methods of Federal assistance to 
States and local communities in financ- 
ing the construction of additional 
schools. 

The interest and the welfare of the 
children of America demand the enact- 
ment of this legislation, and the sooner 
it is done the better it will be for the 
whole country. The longer we neglect 
to deal with this problem, the worse it is 
bound to get and the higher the price 
will be later. The biggest victims are 
our children who must attend over- 
crowded schools, large classes, and have 
fewer teachers. This is depressing the 
educational level and standards 
throughout the country. We cannot 
and should not tolerate such a situation. 

Figures available from the United 
States Office of Education show that 
there is at the present time a shortage 
of 159,000 classrooms. Of these, 80,000 
are needed to accommodate the excess 
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enrollment in the schools, and 179,000 
classrooms are needed to replace facil- 
ities in buildings which have become 
obsolete and unsafe for children. As for 
the number of children above the normal 
capacity of the schools, it is estimated 
that this number reaches 2% million 
children. Thus, we must find the space 
for these 2% million children in order 
to alleviate the present overcrowding 
and do away with half-day sessions 
which many children have to attend. 
Our Nation cannot afford to give its chil- 
dren a half education. We have too 
much at stake for the future. 

On the basis of these shortages in 
classroom facilities, it is clear that our 
public schools have long been neglected 
and our school-age population has so far 
outstripped existing school facilities 
that a strong effort must be made to meet 
the educational needs of the Nation in 
the years ahead. Our children are en- 
titled to an adequate education. Unless 
this bill is enacted now, many of them 
will be denied this right and our whole 
educational system may suffer for a long 
time to come. 

Population figures since the last war 
show a considerable increase in the 
school-age groups. School enrollments 
show a greater increase in the past 5 
years than ever before in our history, and 
indications are that in the next 5 years 
enroliment will be even greater. Un- 
fortunately, both during and after the 
war, school construction has not kept 
pace with the growing school population. 
It is the purpose of this bill to help all 
communities, large or small, to build the 
necessary classroom facilities. 

I believe that the solution of this prob- 
lem cannot be further postponed. Our 
children come first. For their sake and 
for the sake of the future of our Nation, I 
urge the enactment of this measure. Let 
us not economize at the expense of our 
children. The most economical invest- 
ment this Nation can make is in the 
education of its children. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to the Federal aid to education 
bill before us for a number of reasons: 

First, I am confident that there is not 
a State, a county, or a school district 
community in the Nation that cannot 
properly house and educate their chil- 
dren if they have the interest and will 
to do it. 

Furthermore, with the cooperation of 
the State, county, and local govern- 
ments, I am sure that the communities 
are more able financially to construct 
the necessary classrooms than is the 
Federal Government. 

The education of the youth of our 
country has always been the responsi- 
bility of the States and the local com- 
munities. They have taken pride in dis- 
charging that responsibility, and to rob 
them of this responsibility and pride 
would be to take away the incentive to 
which they are accustomed, and would 
doubtless weaken the educational efforts 
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throughout the communities of the Na- 
tion which have helped to develop it into 
the greatest Nation in the world. 

The States and communities have 
done this job well in the past, and are 
spending billions of dollars of their 
money in the construction of classrooms 
and new school buildings will within a 
short period of time overcome the pres- 
ent shortage in certain communities if 
the Federal Government can be kept out 
of it in the future—as it has in the past. 

Mr. Chairman, if the communities 
meet the responsibility of building their 
own new school facilities at the local 
level, using the money of the local tax- 
payers, the dollars will go further and 
build more classrooms than if such fa- 
cilities are financed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

We should defeat this bill by such a 
vote today that the various cities and 
communities of the Nation will be con- 
vinced they need not wait longer and 
look for Federal aid from the Govern- 
ment to help them out with school con- 
struction. 

Mr. Chairman, when that decision is 
made, then the interest of people of 
every community, and the pride that has 
been theirs throughout the years of edu- 
cating their children will surge forward 
with a remarkable increase in school 
construction throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out that most of the governors of the 
States are opposed to this proposed leg- 
islation. We in Illinois are building our 
own school facilities, and are proud to 
do it. The facts are that the people 
generally on the farms and in the vil- 
lages of our country, yes, and in the 
cities, do not want the intrusion of the 
Federal Government to be encouraged 
with an entrance of this kind to extend 
Federal control—even to a limited de- 
gree—into our school system. 

Mr. Chairman, for instance, the great 
American Farm Bureau Federation and 
the Illinois Agricultural Association are 
adamantly opposed to this bill. The 
other great farmers’ organization, the 
Grange, is opposed to it. The State 
chambers of commerce, and the busi- 
nessmen in practically every village and 
city in Illinois and the Nation, by a great 
majority, are opposed to it, and are will- 
ing to burden themselves with additional 
taxes, if necessary, to continue to make 
their contribution in educating the youth 
of their communities. 

Mr. Chairman, in the past several 
years the subject of Federal aid to edu- 
cation has been the subject of many 
heated debates in the branches of gov- 
ernment and among the citizens of this 
great country of ours. 

Perhaps over the long run the gravest 
danger in our country, is the thought of 
Federal control of our children’s minds 
through federally controlled schooling. 
That great educator and late president 
of Columbia University, Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, stated the case wisely when 
he said: 

Unless the school is both the work and the 
pride of the community it serves, it is noth- 
ing. A school system that grows naturally 
in response to the needs and ambitions of a 
hundred thousand different communities 
will be a better school system than any 
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which can be imposed upon those localities 
by the aid of grants of public money from 
the Federal treasury accompanied by Fed- 
eral regulation, Federal inspection, Federal 
reports and Federal uniformities, 


It has been strongly recommended 
that the Federal Government join with 
the States in helping allegedly finan- 
cially needy communities eliminate their 
backlog of shortage. The theory is that 
once this asserted backlog of need has 
been removed, the States and communi- 
ties can and should meet the future 
needs on their own. There are a few 
optimists that fail to recognize the fact 
that no Federal program for public 
schools has ever been discontinued. For 
example, the original Smith-Hughes Act 
to promote vocational education has 
been repeatedly amended and the 
amounts authorized under this program 
continue to increase both in money given 
by the Government in the form of aid 
and in the Federal control over this 
program. 

Governor Stratton has stated on the 
subject of Federal aid to education and 
I quote: 

We don't need Federal aid for schools in 
Illinois, 


The Governor added: 

It is my feeling, particularly about class- 
rooms, that there have been ideal or wishful 
estimates. I think the average figures sent 
out from Washington 2 or 3 years ago were, 
from a practical standpoint, exaggerated. 


I would like to quote from a state- 
ment made by the Educational Commit- 
tee of President Eisenhower’s Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations: 

The American people have built up, over 
the last century and a half, the greatest 


school system in the world under State and 
local responsibility. 


The public educational system has shown 
tremendous and consistent progress and 
proven flexible enough to meet new and 
greater challengers, We believe that it will 
continue to do so. 


For example, in such States as Ala- 
bama or Kentucky, where classroom 
needs are reported to be large, there is an 
obvious ability to do much more than is 
now being done to meet school needs. 
Another State reported that only 122 of 
its existing 4,616 school plants were satis- 
factory. The implication was that Fed- 
eral funds should be used in large 
volume. And yet—this State has the 
lowest school debt limit in the United 
States. It has low assessment on prop- 
erty, no State debt, and has abolished its 
sales tax. Why cannot this State pay its 
own way instead of depending on Fed- 
eral aid? I will answer my own ques- 
tion: Because the above-mentioned 
States under current proposals would be 
among the heaviest recipients of Fed- 
eral tax funds. Certainly, their lack of 
effort to meet their own needs raises 
serious doubt as to whether they are 
morally entitled to financial subsidiza- 
tion from the more heavily burdened 
taxpayers of other States. 

The Federal Government cannot give 
anything to the States unless it first 
takes it away from their residents— 
either through taxes or through infla- 
tion—by deficit financing. 
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All of America’s income or wealth is 
located within the borders of the 48 
States and is more or less subject to their 
taxing powers. If the Federal Govern- 
ment took less, the States could more 
adequately support their own activities. 
If the people of the Nation are not in- 
terested in trying to supply what are 
thought to be the adequate schools for 
their children, why should the Federal 
Government worry about their prob- 
lems? 

If the Congress passes legislation in 
the form of so-called Federal aid to edu- 
cation, the different States are going to 
have to match the funds given them by 
the Government. Let me give an exam- 
ple of what the people of Illinois would 
receive from each dollar that they do- 
nate or rather pay to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for Federal aid to the State’s 
own schools. The State of Illinois would 
give $23,499,000 to the Federal Govern- 
ment and in return receives $11,125,000. 
This would give the State 47 cents for 
each dollar that they give the Govern- 
ment for aid to education. By contrast, 
the State of Alabama would give the 
Federal Government $2,687,000 to the 
fund for Federal aid, and in return 
would receive $11,148,000. This would 
give the people of Alabama $4.15 for 
every $1 that they would pay in taxes, 
It appears that the State of Illinois 
along with 15 other States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would be called upon 
to support the schools in the other 32 
States. Why should the people, the 
overburdened taxpayers, of the 16 States 
and the District of Columbia support 
these other States. And yet this is what 
would happen if the legislation is passed 
for so-called Federal aid to education. 
If the moneys were kept in the State of 
Illinois, the people could, if they wished, 
build an additional 412 schoolrooms for 
the children in that State, Why could 
not the people of other States raise 
their own money by taxes and other 
means, the same as the people of my 
State of Illinois are doing? 

If the Federal Government obtained 
control of our wonderful school system 
we have now in the United States, here 
is what we could have: Standardized 
schools; fixed curricula; textbooks ap- 
proved; teacher training regimented; 
sectional cultures smothered; personal 
responsibility thwarted; local initiative 
stified; mediocrity enforced. Is it the 
wish of the people of these United States 
to have this monster loosed on our 
school-age children? I believe not. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WALTER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 1) to authorize Federal assistance 
to the States and local communities in 
financing an expanded program of 
school construction so as to eliminate 
the national shortage of classrooms, had 
come to no resolution thereon, 
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RESIGNATION FROM COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mission: 

Hon, SAM RAYBURN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: I submit herewith my 
resignation as a member of the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Commission to become 
effective as soon as some Member has been 
appointed to take my place on the Com- 
mission. 

I have advised the minority leader, Hon. 
JOSEPH MARTIN, In., of my desire to resign 
from the Commission. 

Respectfully yours, 
AuGust H. ANDRESEN, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


ORPHAN LEGISLATION NEEDED 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, at this 
very moment, in an orphanage in Seoul, 
Korea, some children, orphans of mixed 
parentage, are awaiting entry into our 
country. Most of these children have 
already been adopted by American par- 
ents. Their entry can be speeded only 
by positive action of Congress. 

The youngsters I refer to have tem- 
porary haven in an orphanage set up by 
Harry Holt, of Creswell, Oreg., a man 
from my district who has shown a thou- 
sandfold his interest and love for his 
neighbors of the world. Harry Holt vis- 
ited me earlier this session. He was then 
en route to Europe to learn of the need 
there for help to youngsters unable to 
help themselves. Since that trip, Harry 
Holt has returned to Seoul. 

What he found there, I sincerely be- 
lieve, is a situation which this great body 
must strive to correct. A news story ap- 
pearing in the July 7, 1957, icsue of the 
Portland Oregonian stated that seven 
orphans have died in that city where, 
despite utmost precautions, summer heat 
and disease have wreaked their bitter 
toll. Seven children, who had parents 
awaiting their arrival in the United 
States, have died. That story will be re- 
peated unless we take definite steps and 
therefore, today, I cannot urge too 
strongly that this august body favorably 
consider passage of H. R. 8123 when it 
is reported from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee 


This bill, proposed by Representative 
Francis E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Subcommittee, would permit 
entrance into this country of an un- 
limited number of children until June 30, 
1959. The age limit is 14. 

It is humanitarian and noncontro- 
versial and benefits the proud heritage 
of our country. It contains other non- 
controversial items which I consider 
needed, 
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On January 29, 1957, I introduced H. R. 
3783 which would permit entrance into 
this country of 10,000 orphans. There 
was no time limit set on their entrance. 
The age limit proposed was 12 years. 
Therein lies the major differences of 
these 2 bills with reference to orphans. 
But I do not consider these differences 
to be insurmountable. Therefore, I urge 
that my colleagues on the committee 
report H. R. 8123 as soon as possible to 
hasten entry of the young boys and girls 
desired and sought by their new parents. 
This legislation is practical and offers 
also help to persons already here. 

Since I have been privileged to become 
a Member of Congress, I have received 
hundreds of letters from parents and 
prospective parents throughout the 
United States and especially from Ore- 
gon. Some say simply: “We are child- 
less and hope to obtain a child in this 
way.” 

Other married couples tell me that 
all adoption agencies inform us that 
there are at least 10 prospective parents 
for every available child in the State 
of Oregon. Why cannot some of the 
10,000 little children who are orphaned 
in foreign lands be brought to American 
homes for the enrichment of the lives 
of all concerned, since this is truly one 
world? 

From the State of Connecticut, resi- 
dents write that they are working for 
passage of legislation which would per- 
mit entrance into this country of the 
children. I have been asked by scores 
for 5, 10, 100, and even more copies of 
my bill, which these writers would dis- 
tribute among their friends. I have, in- 
stead, sent them one copy and suggested 
they mimeograph the copies they need. 

My office staff has taken many calls 
from staff members of my colleagues 
who have been asked about the status 
of pending orphan legislation. 

I could extend these examples in- 
definitely. I think they point up the 
genuine interest in this problem, inter- 
est I add that urges favorable consider- 
ation by the Members of Congress of 
the legislation involved. 

It is my understanding that H. R. 
8123 will be before us soon. I believe 
that this proposed legislation goes far 
in brightening the torch of world lead- 
ership which we hold. I pray that torch 
will not be dimmed by hasty action. 

May I read you a letter from one of 
my constituents? 

ROSEBURG, ORE., April 8, 1957. 

Dear Sir: I am writing this letter to urge 
you to continue to work for passage of 
House bill H. R. 3783 regarding visas for 
orphans which you authored. Every day’s 
delay in the enactment of this bill means 
that these orphans are denied the love of a 
mother and father that much longer. 

There are over 6,000 families waiting now 
for these children, all depending on you and 
other Members of Congress, to make it pos- 
sible to hold in their arms these dear little 
babies. 

I am sure that you must haye read The 
Seed From the East by Mrs. Harry Holt. If 
you have, you know how mightily God 
worked for this same cause. We know He 
is again working and will see that this bill 
is passed and these children brought home, 
If only every Member of Congress would 
read this book, I know that this bill would 
be passed immediately, 
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There are thousands of people praying 
unceasingly for just this very thing. The 
Bible says, “If God be for us, who can be 
against us.“ We know God is with us in 
this work. We thank you for what you have 
done and are continuing to do for these 
little ones. 

God bless you, 

Mrs. VIVIAN BLACKWELL, 


Mrs. Blackwell's letter is similar to 
those I receive almost daily. 

But some of the letters are not gentle. 
They come from constituents and from 
residents of other districts who cannot 
understand this delay in reporting out 
legislation, And they write similar let- 
ters to Oregon Senators Morse and NEU- 
BERGER. Both Senator Morse and Sen- 
ator NEUBERGER are working to bring to 
fruition the dream of so many American 
couples. My bill, H. R. 3783, is identical 
to their S. 866. 

I must confess that I am concerned 
with grapevine reports I hear that there 
may be no immigration legislation forth- 
coming this session. As humanitarians, 
as members of the democratic world’s 
leading legislative body, I urge that we 
clothe ourselves in the legislative garb 
our constituents rightfully seek—legisla- 
tion which permits entry of homeless 
children whose new parents await them. 

Let us not forget the words of Emma 
Lazarus: 

Give me your tired, your poor, your hud- 
dled masses yearning to breathe free, the 
wretched refuse of your teeming shore, send 
these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, to me: 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


I do want to state for the record that 
I am aware of the need of a thorough 
look at our present immigration laws. 
This is a matter that demands care and 
careful investigation. Because of this, 
I feel sure that there remains not time 
enough in the session for the work, nor 
does it appear likely that the committee 
can report out such major proposed leg- 
islation before Congress adjourns. Un- 
der these circumstances and because 
there is reason to believe that at least 
this pressing need of orphan relief can 
be solved, I favor passage and enact- 
ment of H. R. 8123. 

I want to assure my concerned con- 
stituents that I, too, am cognizant of 
this Nation’s need for immigration 
changes. Let me remind them and the 
committee that our work this time must 
be satisfactory and in keeping with the 
heritage our immigrant Founding Fa- 
thers bestowed upon us. 


EFFECTS OF RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT 
AND RADIATION 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time there has been a large amount of 
discussion concerning the effects of ra- 
dioactive fallout and radiation. Often, 
such discussion has been mere argument 
that has only confused the issue. Claims 
and counterclaims have been made. 
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Responsible scientists, themselves, 
have not agreed on what constitutes dan- 
gerous levels of radiation. But, it has 
been almost unanimously agreed by all 
who are concerned with this problem 
that far too little factual information 
exists. 

Recently the New York Times carried 
an article describing a possible expanded 
AEC research program on all phases of 
nuclear fallout and radiation hazards. 
One research method suggested was sta- 
tistical studies of persons who have been 
subjected to large amounts of radiation. 
I would like to call the attention of the 
gentlemen of the House, this morning, to 
just such a statistical study as an ex- 
ample of the type of factual information 
which we can secure by support of re- 
search in this area. 

The report of this study appeared in a 
recent issue of Science—May 17, 1957— 
one of the Nation’s most distinguished 
scientific journals. 

The title of the article is “Ionizing 
Radiation and Leukemia.” It is a sta- 
tistical study by Prof. E. B. Lewis, of the 
California Institute of Technology. 

Now, we are all exposed to some ioniz- 
ing radiation during our lifetime. 
There is a certain quantity of natural 
background radiation from cosmic rays 
and the earth’s crust. Whenever we 
have our chest or teeth X-rayed we ab- 
sorb a certain quantity of ionizing radia- 
tion. However, Professor Lewis was 
able to find data on four groups of peo- 
ple who had been exposed to unusually 
large amounts of ionizing radiation, and 
he has statistically analyzed this data 
and its relation to leukemia. , 

As you know, leukemia is a form of 
cancer, and medical scientists have long 
felt there was a connection between leu- 
kémia and ionizing radiation. Leukemia 
is a disease that we are all anxious to 
see eliminated, or the incidence reduced, 

In the article which I have noted, the 
author has taken data from four sources 
and has attempted to relate the dosage or 
quantity of ionizing radiation received by 
these groups of people to the incidence 
of leukemia and then compared this to 
the incidence of leukemia among the 
general population. 

The four groups of data which the au- 
thor analyzed were: 

First. Data on incidence of leukemia 
among the survivors of the Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki bomb bursts. 

Second. The incidence of leukemia 
among 1,400 individuals who as children 
had been treated by radiation for thymus 
gland condition. 

Third. The incidence of leukemia 
among 11,287 male patients treated with 
X-rays for a hereditary disease of the 
spine—ankylosis spondylitis. 

Fourth. The percentage of deaths from 
leukemia among radiologists in contrast 
to that of physicians as a whole. As you 
all know, a radiologist is a doctor of 
medicine who specializes in and works 
with X-rays and other radiation sources. 

Now I do not propose to attempt here 
to discuss the highly technical methods 
used and results secured in these studies, 
I only wish to call attention to the basic 
results which the author secured from 
his study of the data cited above. 
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In all cases studied, the author found 
from his statistical studies, that the in- 
cidence of leukemia was significantly 
greater among the four groups of indi- 
viduals who were exposed to unusually 
large amounts of radiation than the in- 
cidence among the general population. 

Such a conclusion may have tremen- 
dous importance for the future well- 
being of mankind. 

We have been told by atomic experts 
that development of a large, worldwide, 
peaceful atomic power industry may 
mean the release of more radioactive 
byproducts into the atmosphere than 
has been released from bombs. This 
possibility gives us cause to take heed 
of such studies and, as a legislative body 
responsible for the well-being of our 
people, should give us reason to support 
and encourage more studies of this na- 
ture, in order that we may acquire the 
facts so essential to the solution of such 
technical problems. Thank you. 


From the New York Times of July 14, 1957] 


AEC May EXPAND RADIATION Stupy—5-YeEar 
RESEARCH PROGRAM PROPOSED ON ALL PHASES 
OF NUCLEAR FALLOUT 

(By John W. Finney) 

WasHıncron, July 13.—The Atomic Energy 
Commission is considering an expanded, 
long-range research program into the effects 
of nuclear radiation on man. 

The program would place renewed em- 
phasis on all phases of atomic radiation. 
This would include its creation and distribu- 
tion from a nuclear bomb explosion or the 
reactor of an atomic powerplant, its absorp- 
tion by plant, animal, and human life, and 
the effects it has on present and future gen- 
erations. 

The proposed expansion of research stems 
from the recent hearings conducted by a 
Joint Congressional Atomic Energy Sub- 
committee in to the dangers of radioactive 
fallout from atomic-bomb explosions. 

The hearings pointed up the sharp dif- 
ferences in scientific opinion about the dan- 
gers of radiation and the present lack of 
definitive knowledge about the effects of the 
dangerous byproduct of the atomic age. 

As a result, subcommittee members, with 
concurrence of scientific witnesses, urged 
the commission's division on biology and 
medicine to draft an enlarged research pro- 
gram that might fill in the wide gaps of 
ignorance about atomic radiation. 

Consequently, the Biology and Medicine 
Division has proposed a 5-year program of 
accelerated and expanded research into the 
effects of radiation. 

The proposal has been submitted to the 
Commission for approval before being sub- 
mitted to Congress. The proposal is ex- 
pected to be considered sympathetically by 
the Commission. 

The expanded program would explore some 
new areas of radiation. For the most part, 
however, it would broaden studies already 
being made by the Commmission and other 
Government agencies. 

There is still no firm estimate of how much 
the expanded 5-year program would cost. 
Commission officials said, however, that at 
least in the first year there would only be 
a modest increase over the present research 
program. One of the limiting factors is the 
shortage of scientists to carry out basic re- 
search in the new field. 

TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS A YEAR 

The Commission’s Biology and Medicine 
Division now is spending about $20 million 
annually for research on radiation. This, 
however, does not indicate the extent of the 
overall research effort, since studies are also 
being sponsored by other Government agen- 
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cles. Among them are the National Science 
Foundation and the Public Health Service. 

The fields of expanded research under the 
proposed program would include the effects 
of radiation on future generations. Stud- 
ies of the genetic effects of radiation thus 
far have been limited largely to animals. 

Increased emphasis would be placed on 
genetic changes in humans, This might be 
the study of the offspring of survivors of 
the atomic bombings of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki in Japan, particularly in families 
where cousins have married. 

Distribution and uptake of radioactivity 
also would be studied under the new re- 
search program. This would include study 
of the natural and manmade radiation in 
the plants, animals, and environment of 
various regions. The results would give a 
useful reference on how the amount of ra- 
dioactivity is increased in an area by mili- 
tary or peaceful uses of the atom. 

The expanded sampling program also 
should provide more definitive information 
on the rate at which such deadly radio- 
active substances as strontium 90 pass up 
the food chain, from plant life to human 
consumption, into human bones. At pres- 
ent, there is wide difference of scientific 
opinion on this point. 

The physical effects of radiation on hu- 
mans also would be a subject of the wider 
research. One of the major points of con- 
troversy in the subcommittee hearings was 
whether there is a threshold or a level be- 
low which radioactivity has no harmful 
physical effects. 

The Commission scientists still have not 
decided how to tackle this important and 
difficult problem. One avenue of research 
might be statistical studies of persons who 
have been subjected to large amounts of 
radiation in medical treatment or in their 
work and persons who live in areas of high- 
er natural radioactivity. 


FHA SCANDAL IN ILLINOIS 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Hli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
homeowners in the St. Cabrini subdivi- 
sion of Springfield, Ill., have good cause 
for being aggravated by the action—or, 
I should say, inaction—of an agency of 
the Federal Government. 

This subdivision was laid out 4 years 
ago with the approval of the Federal 
Housing Administration. FHA, there- 
fore, must bear the responsibility for the 
deep ruts, the 214-foot deep holes and 
the sunken sewers that have put the 
plight of the St. Cabrini residents on the 
front page of the daily newspapers of 
Illinois’ capital city. 

After repeated complaints to the 
Springfield FHA office failed to bring 
results, every homeowner living on three 
streets of the subdivision signed a letter 
of protest which was sent to the Wash- 
ington FHA office on June 4, 1957. But, 
so far, no repairs have been made. 

This is what happens when Federal 
positions of power are used as political 
plums. The Springfield FHA director, 
Harold W. Prehn, is a recent appointee 
of the Eisenhower administration. For 
many years Mr. Prehn has been the 
chief money raiser in Sangamon County 
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for the Republican Party. As far as I 
know, however, he has had no experi- 
ence at all in the housing field. 

I have called this situation to the at- 
tention of the Honorable Norman P. Ma- 
son, Commissioner of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. So that the House 
may be fully informed of the back- 
ground of this FHA scandal in Spring- 
field, I have obtained unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
front-page news story by Joan Muraro 
which was published in the Illinois State 
Journal on July 18, also an editorial 
from the Journal for July 19. Inci- 
dentally, the Journal is a Republican 
newspaper and a strong supporter of the 
present administration. 

I also include a letter to the Journal 
from one of the residents of the St. 
Cabrini subdivision and a letter which 
I wrote to Mr. Mason on July 24. Mr. 
Mason has since agreed to discuss this 
matter with me in a conference which 
has been scheduled for Friday, July 26. 
[From the Illinois gens Journal of July 18, 

1957] 


RESIDENTS PROTEST TO WASHINGTON 
(By Joan Muraro) 


Tired of being mired in chuck holes up to 
2% feet deep and having to navigate down 
streets with ruts big enough to trap a mail 
delivery truck, residents in the St. Cabrini 
subdivision south of North Grand Avenue 
have taken to bombarding Washington with 
letters seeking relief. Meanwhile residents 
have also posted derisive signs near some of 
the larger obstructions warning “Danger— 
FHA Approved Streets.” 

Thomas B. Blanko of 525 St. Mary Street, 
unofficial spokesman for the 120 residents on 
the 3 streets making up St. Cabrini Court, 
said the residents have been trying for 
months to get the conditions corrected, with- 
out result. 

Blanko said protests to the local FHA, 
which approved the subdivision when it was 
laid out 4 years ago, have been unsuccessful. 
Residents were referred to E. D. Olinger, who 
subdivided the area, Blanko said. Olinger, 
in turn, has also failed to correct the condi- 
tions resulting from faulty installation of 
sewers, failure to install some drains, and 
improper grading of streets and lots, resi- 
dents say. 

For lack of a drain to carry water away 
from the subdivision, rainwater piles up at a 
low point on St. Mary Street, sometimes 
reaching a depth of 2 feet, and spilling over 
onto adjacent lawns, Community-minded 
neighbors got together to dig a ditch from 
Blanko's property a while back, to let water, 
which covered his lawn right up to the door, 
drain down to the small lagoon on St. Mary 
Street, where they figured conditions were 
already so bad a little more water wouldn't 
hurt. Blanko said that for lack of a drain, 
the water has nowhere to go. 

Sewers which were not flushed when in- 
stalled have settled along the streets, adding 
to the problem, residents say. As they col- 
lapsed, the blacktop street has followed suit, 
causing the numerous chuck holes which 
the residents pitch in periodically to fill. 

Discouraged at getting no result locally, 
the residents signed a petition and sent a 
protest to the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion in Washington, listing eight complaints. 

These included charges that the streets 
have reached a condition where they are a 
hazard to lives; the condition is worsening 
daily, decreasing value and desirability of 
their property. 

They also alleged that the original road- 
bed was not properly built and no drain or 
storm sewers were provided to the 
water out of the subdivision and we believe 
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that the FHA has the responsibility and 
necessary power to compel the subdivider to 
comply with requirements that should 
initially have been enforced to protect us 
as homeowners, 

A petition held that persistent efforts to 
get the local FHA office to take action have 
met with no cooperation and the same ef- 
forts to get the subdivider to take action 
have brought promises but no results. 

Blanko said he has a copy of an agreement 
Olinger gave the local FHA, dated last De- 
cember 13, in which Olinger promised he 
would, as soon as weather permitted but 
no later than June 1, regrade the intersec- 
tion of St. Mary’s and Trinity Avenue, to 
correct the error in grading that was made 
when the street was constructed. However, 
Blanko said, the deadline passed a month 
and a half ago with no action, 

When the protest to Washington brought 
no response, the protestors wrote Rep. PETER 
F. Mack, and wrote again to the FHA in 
Washington, asking the courtesy of a re- 
ply and threatening a march on the local 
FHA office in protest. 

In response to that letter, Blanko received 
a letter from the Washington FHA, stat- 
ing that a detailed review is being conducted 
and promising to send word promptly on 
further developments to Blanko and to 
Mack. 

Macx replied he also inyestigated and was 
told a survey was being made. The FHA 
letter was dated July 1, and nothing has 
been heard since, Blanko said. 

Typical of their complaints, residents say, 
is a gully running down the middle of 
Trinity Lane where a sewer has sunk, col- 
lapsing the road. When piling dirt into 
the opening failed to lessen the danger, resi- 
dents put three or four wheelbarrow loads of 
bricks into the gap, reducing the drop if a 
car tire sinks in. It was this rut that the 
mail delivery truck was trapped recently, 
having to call for a tow truck to get it 
out when a wheel slipped in. 

The county highway department has said 
it cannot accept the roads for maintenance 
in the shape they're in now, Blanko says, 
since its obligation is to maintain streets and 
roads in the condition they are in when it 
accepts jurisdiction of them which sure 
wouldn’t help much in our case. 

Blanko said the neighbors are still trying 
to set up a meeting with the local FHA 
Officials and Olinger, and will continue writ- 
ing Washington for relief. Meanwhile, 
they'll also continue shoveling dirt and 
gravel into the larger holes as they continue 
to sink. 

[From the Illinois State Journal of July 19, 
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Suoppy SuBDIVIDING PLUS Reprare: Sr. 
CABRINI COURT'S PROBLEM 

The buck-passing and runaround that the 
residents of St. Cabrini Court have experi- 
enced in their efforts to obtain decent 
streets, drainage, and sewers sound like 
something out of 1884. It would be ludi- 
crous and laughable if it weren’t a serious 
matter. It is a supreme example of how 
Government redtape can become so entan- 
gled that the health and welfare of a people 
come out second best. 

However, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration is not the only “goat” in this situa- 
tion even though it does have the primary 
responsibility. The city council could have 
prevented it if it had moved years ago to en- 
act ordinances to control the building of 
new subdivisions. 

The Howarth administration, it is com- 
mendable to note, has taken steps to correct 
any future occurrences like the St. Cabrini 
Court debacle. Next Tuesday a public hear- 
ing will be held at the city hall to discuss a 
proposed subdivision ordinance. It would 
give the city government authority to con- 
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trol subdividing in the city and for an area 
extending 1½ miles beyond city limits. 

In announcing that hearing the other day, 
Mayor Howarth stated: 

“Every person buying a home in a new 
subdivision in the Springfield area has a 
right to assurance that he has a decent 
permanent street and no sewer or drainage 
problems. If land is subdivided with inade- 
quate, unpaved streets and improper drain- 
age, it becomes a blighted area as soon as 
the newness wears off; and property owners 
es have problems a city government cannot 
solve.“ 

That is exactly what happened to the St. 
Cabrini Court area. The subdivider appar- 
ently did a shoddy job of providing sewers, 
roads, and drainage when the area was built 
4 years ago, And apparently the local FHA 
slipped up in seeing that the subdivider did 
a good job. 

The fiasco is none of District FHA Director 
Harold Prehn's making. Mr. Prehn was only 
appointed last winter. However, Mr. Prehn 
has inherited the mess, and we know he will 
do everything in his power to correct the 
matter. 

What has happened here furnishes plenty 
of arguments why the proposed subdivision 
ordinance should be adopted. Howarth de- 
scribed it as “the most important legislation 
this council can complete during its 4-year 
term.” And that it is. Whether Springfield 
expands and develops on a planned, orderly 
basis, or grows in a haphazard fashion as it 
has in the past is involved in this proposed 
ordinance. 

The ordinance sets up specific standards 
for road paving, sewers, curbs and gutters, 
sidewalks, and water supply. Subdividers 
would be required to come up to those stand- 
ards or they coudn’t do business. Thus it 
has teeth. It should be adopted. 


RESIDENT OF Sr. CABRINI SUBDIVISION WRITES 
TO THE ILLINOIS STATE JOURNAL 


Dear Sirs: We, as residents of St, Cabrini 
subdivision, wish to thank your newspaper 
for the fine pictures and story concerning 
our efforts to get decent streets in our area. 

You may rest assured we intend to con- 
tinue to fight to get what we have paid for, 
and are paying for with each tax installment. 
We intend to forward copies of the Journal 
to the FHA office in Washington, D. C., to 
Congressman PETER Mack, to United States 
Senators Dovuctas and DIRKSEN, and to 
whomever we feel can help us to right this 
particular condition and to prevent recur- 
rences in other subdivisions, 

It is not our wish to be vindictive but 
rather to induce public officials charged with 
responsibility to carry out the duties for 
which they are being paid, rather than to 
pass the buck from one person to another, 
from one agency to another, until those seek- 
ing help give up from sheer frustration. 

We are certain the FHA was intended as 
an agency to help safeguard the interests of 
the public and not as a political haven. We 
can remember when the label “FHA Ap- 
proved” meant something; at least it meant 
materials used came up to FHA specifica- 
tions and was not merely a rubber stamp. 
It also meant building plans, elevations of 
streets, the layout of the subdivision, engi- 
neering, etc., had been checked and that 
periodic inspections would have been made, 

JULY 23, 1957. 
Hon. Norman P. Mason, 
Commissioner, Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Mason: In my opinion the con< 
ditions that have been permitted to con- 
tinue uncorrected in the St. Cabrini sub- 
division in Springfield, Ill, are nothing 
short of scandalous. 

I call your attention to the enclosed 
front page news story and photographs in 
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the Illinois State Journal of July 18. En- 
closed also is a copy of an editorial pub- 
lished by the same newspaper on July 19. 

These articles and photographs graphi- 
cally portray a situation which I called to 
your attention more than 6 weeks ago. On 
June 12 you wrote me that you had asked 
H. W. Prehn, director of the Springfield 
FHA office, to furnish a complete report 
on this matter, You said you would send 
this report to me as soon as it was re- 
ceived. Since I have heard nothing further 
from you, I assume that you have not re- 
ceived the report from Mr. Prehn. 

Thus, I cannot entirely agree with the 
Journal editorial, which absolves Mr. 
Prehn from any blame for the St. Cabrint 
fiasco. Although the Journal may be cor- 
rect in saying this mess was not of Mr. 
Prehn’s making, he surely has had suffi- 
cient time to investigate and initiate what- 
ever action is necessary to relieve these un- 
fortunate homeowners of a plight that 
was none of their making either. Instead, 
there has been nothing from Mr. Prehn but 
a long silence, 

Mr. Prehn and his associates have stood 
idly by while faulty sewers collapsed and 
chuckholes in the streets got deeper. Mr. 
Thomas B. Blanco, a resident of this sub- 
division, has written me as follows: “The 
impression fast gaining ground, in the minds 
of our people, is that the FHA is primarily 
interested in protecting the subdivider and 
the lender and not the persons who have the 
homes built and who actually pay through 
inspection fees and inetrest rates for serv- 
ices. FHA inspectors make a great fuss 
about an iron railing needing a second or 
third coat of paint or a yard needing a few 
wheelbarrows full of dirt to give the lot the 
proper slope. They, however, seem to have 
closed their eyes when it comes to requiring 
proper roadbeds, drainage, and storm sewers. 
Could it be that the people don’t count? 

I was very much impressed by a highly 
complimentary article on yourself, Mr. 
Mason, in the June 1957, issue of House 
& Home magazine. I was particularly inter- 
ested by this paragraph from the article: 

Mason has also espoused another new 
concept: Since the Government assumes a 
contingent liability for all FHA mortgages 
(by its unconditional guaranty of the de- 
bentures with which FHA pays off defaults), 
the Government has a legitimate interest in 
seeing that the right kind of houses are 
built in the right places. ‘FHA's chief mis- 
sion should be to help the average man get 
a good house to live in,’ he (Mr. Mason) 
says.” 

This is certainly a praiseworthy objective 
and one which I wish your Springfield sub- 
ordinates would have uppermost in mind in 
handling problems like those of the St. 
Cabrini subdivision. In this same area, Mr. 
and Mrs. Emil Kolar, 22 Rosaria Road, have 
been trying for months to get five structural 
defects corrected. I have done my best to 
Keep you fully informed of this situation, 
too. 


You have a report from Mr, Prehn on these 
defects. That report was written March 20, 
1957, following an inspection of the Kolar 
home by Mr. C. T. Morrisett, FHA chief 
architect in Springfield, and Mr. Herbert 
Miller of your Washington office. Mr. Prehn, 
at that time wrote the contractor and asked 
that he give immediate attention to these 
repairs “in view of the length of time that 
has elapsed.” Nothing has been done, how- 
ever. Instead of prodding the contractor to 
remedy the defects, the Springfield FHA office 
has supported the contractor’s efforts to 
reach a settlement with the Kolars. Need- 
less to say, the settlement proposed by the 
contractor falls far short of agreeing to the 
corrections your own inspectors said were 
necessary 


In view of the unsatisfactory status of 
these complaints, I am sure you will wish 
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to give them your personal attention. I 
would appreciate an early opportunity to 
discuss these matters with you. I hope you 
will be able to arrange such a conference 
within the next few days. 
Awaiting your reply, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Perer F. Mack, Jr. 
Member of Congress. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES CANNOT 
STRIKE 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Lane] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, Government 
employees cannot strike. 

Neither they nor the organizations 
that represent them have a legal recog- 
nition or standing, insofar as the admin- 
istrators of United States Government 
agencies are concerned. 

They have no voice in the settlement 
of individual and group grievances, or 
participation in the promulgation of all 
personnel regulations and working rules. 
In isolated instances where they dare to 
speak up, they find themselves the vic- 
tims of subtle reprisals. 

Nineteenth century policies prevail in 
relationship between the Government 
and its employees. 

The Government is “boss” in the high- 
handed and arbitrary way of “the old 
days,” and there is nothing that the em- 
ployees and their associations can do 
about it except to petition Congress for 
the enactment of personnnel-manage- 
ment legislation that will guarantee to 
them at least some of the rights enjoyed 
by their fellow citizens who are em- 
ployed in private enterprise. 

At present, we have the unfair and 
indefensible situation where the Gov- 
ernment as an employer, fails to practice 
what it preaches. 

It compels industry to bargain with la- 
bor unions, but refuses to accord this 
recognition and this right to its own em- 
ployees. 

This outmoded master-and-servant re- 
lationship is manifestly unjust; it is a 
stubborn holdover of ancient practices; 
and is the cause of much bitterness and 
demoralization among Government em- 
ployees. This in turn, leads to a wasteful 
turnover of personnel, and a deteriora- 
tion in service. 

We have never had a clear and just 
policy concerning the legitimate rights of 
both Federal employees and agency ad- 
ministrators in their relations affecting 
the public interest. 

Government cannot function properly 
without a modern and efficient civil serv- 
ice, based on an equitable labor-manage- 
ment relationship. 

We have got to bring the calendar up 
to date; and legally recognize the right 
of Federal employees through their asso- 
ciations to have some say in the settle- 
ment of grievances that arise in the 
course of their work. 

Under the bill I am introducing for 
your earnest consideration “it is hereby 
declared to be the policy of the United 
State to eliminate the causes of obstruc- 
tions to the carrying on of public busi- 
ness, and to mitigate and eliminate these 
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obstructions by encouraging the practice 
and procedure of meetings between man- 
agement and the employee groups for the 
free flow of ideas and by protecting the 
right of Federal workers of full freedom 
of association, self-organization, and 
designation of representatives of their 
own choosing for the purposes of nego- 
tiating the terms and conditons of their 
employment and other mutual aid and 
procedure.” 

We seek to write into law a permanent 
governmental policy of cooperation be- 
tween organized employees and man- 
agement. 

16 want legal recognition of the right 


First. Inform Federal Administrators 
of the Federal employees' views on all 
matters relating to their welfare, and 
thus to make a positive contribution to 
the development of sound personnel 
practices. This is to be accomplished 
by recognition of the Federal employees’ 
associations and unions. 

Second. Be consulted by the heads of 
Government agencies or their designated 
representatives before the adoption or 
modification of policies which determine 
working conditions, or the progress of 
the employee in his employment. 

Third. Represent their members in 
the settlement of grievances or the ad- 
justment of any situation which threat- 
ens to place the individual employee at 
a disadvantage or lead to his reduction 
in pay or status, or to loss of his job. 

Fourth. That they shall have the 
aforementioned rights without restraint, 
coercion, interference, intimidation, or 
reprisal. 

Nothing in this act, except specifically 
provided for herein, shall be construed 
as taking away from any person his or 
her preference in employment under 
Public Law 359, 78th Congress, as pro- 
vided for in the Veterans’ Preference 
Act of 1944. 

Employees shall have the right to self- 
organization to form, join, or assist labor 
or other employee organizations, to bar- 
gain with employers through representa- 
tives of their own choosing, and to en- 
gage in other concerted activities for 
the purpose of bargaining or mutual aid 
or protection, and shall also have the 
right to refrain from any or other such 
activities. 

Numerous complaints have come to 
me through the years regarding the uni- 
lateral action taken by certain Federal 
Administrators in violation of the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act and other laws 
governing Federal employees, whether 
veteran or nonveteran. 

Sometimes the aggrieved employee, 
because there was no recognized or- 
ganization to plead his case, was forced 
to accept this Soviet-type denial of his 
legitimate rights in silence. 

This is a very unhealthy situation. It 
prevails because we have neglected to 
appreciate the dignity of the workers 
who toil for the Federal Government. 
We have been remiss in giving legal rec- 
ognition to their organizations, and in 
acknowledging their equal status with 
Federal Administrators in the settle- 
ment of grievances and in the adjust- 
ment of other problems affecting the 
Federal employee at his work. 
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We have management-labor legisla- 
tion, imperfect as it is, to protect the 
workers in private employment. 

To be consistent, we can do no less for 
ee who work for the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

If we fail to do so, we shall be risking 
a serious deterioration in their morale, 
which would be very costly in the long 
run. 


TO DECLARE MASSACHUSETTS A 
DISASTER AREA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am asking the President to 
declare the State of Massachusetts a dis- 
aster area. The drought there has had 
most disastrous effects. 

Since early May there has been less 
than a half inch of rain. The ground is 
baked into a dry dust. It is estimated 
this lack of rain will affect everyone in 
Massachusetts. 

Farmers in particular are losing 
heavily. This is now being considered 
the most devastating drought in the his- 
tory of the Commonwealth. It is shock- 
ing to learn farmers are losing at the 
rate of approximately a quarter of a 
million dollars every day. 

The corn crop is ruined. So is the 
cranberry crop; vegetable crops of cab- 
bage, tomatoes, beans, squash, beets, as- 
paragus are about ruined. One farmer 
stands to lose a $25,000 tomato crop. 
Another vegetable grower stands to lose 
$150,000. 

Many of the farmers are discouraged. 
They are at the end of their rope. They 
have loans at the bank they expected to 
pay with the money received from their 
crops. There will be no crops. ‘These 
farmers need help. They need help 
badly. The drought is as much a dis- 
aster as a tornado or hurricane. 

I requested the President to declare 
Massachusetts in a state of disaster so 
that all or any Federal help can be made 
available to those farmers and others 
needing immediate assistance, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. WOLVERTON, for 2 days, on ac- 
count of illness in family. 

To Mr. AnFruso (at the request of Mr. 
Cootry), for an indefinite period of 
time, on account of official business for 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Jackson, for 1 hour, on Thursday, 
August 1. 

Mr. Lane, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Porter, for 30 minutes, on Thurs- 
day, August 1. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Recorp, or to re- 
vise and extend remarks, was granted to: 

Mr. SMITH of Califorina and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Dootey notwithstanding that it 
will exceed 2 pages of the Recorp and is 
estimated by the Public Printer to cost 
$231. 

Mr. FORRESTER. 

Mr. Warts and to include an editorial. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. CELLER (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Cootey (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 192. An act to provide that members 
of the Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia may be removed for cause. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 19 minutes p. m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, July 25, 1957, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

1058. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting a report to the Congress on modifica- 
tions made in the Tennessee Valley Authority 
retirement system to adjust to old-age and 
survivors insurance coverage, pursuant to 
Public Law 880, 84th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

1059. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to repeal 
section 8f of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933, as amended”; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

1060. A letter from the Chairman, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Centennial Commission, the 
interim report of the Theodore Roosevelt 
Centennial Commission, pursuant to Public 
Law 183, 84th Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1061. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to provide for 
the relocation of the National Training 
School for Boys, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed der 
ices. H. R. 8547. A bill to authorize the dis- 
posal of certain uncompleted vessels; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 866). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. ARENDS: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 8522. A bill to amend and clarify 
the reemployment provisions of the Univer- 
sal Military Training and Service Act, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 867). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois: Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. S. 1063. An act vesting in 
the American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion the care and maintenance of the Sur- 
render Tree site in Santiago, Cuba; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 868). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. FORAND: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R.17. A bill to repeal the cabaret 
tax; with amendment (Rept. No. 869). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 232. A bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to 
the readjustment of tax in the case of cer- 
tain amounts received for breach of con- 
tract; with amendment (Rept. No. 870). Re 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOPER: Committee on Ways and 
Means, H. R. 6894. A bill to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 as it relates to unmanu- 
factured mica and mica films and split- 
tings; with amendment (Rept. No. 871). Re 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: Committee on 
Armed Services. H. R. 8531. A bill to provide 
an interim system for appointment of cadets 
to the United States Air Force Academy for 
an additional period of 4 years; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 872). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 361. Resolution for considera- 
tion of S. 1856, an act to provide for the 
development and modernization of the na- 
tional system of navigation and traffic con- 
trol facilities to serve present and future 
needs of civil and military aviation, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 873). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. THORNBERRY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 362. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H. R. 7244, a bill amending the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, 1921, to permit 
deductions for a self-help meat promotion 
program; without amendment (Rept. No. 
874). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 363. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 8456, a bill to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, to exempt certain wheat 
producers from liability under the act where 
all the wheat crop is fed or used for seed or 
food on the farm, and for other p 
without amendment (Rept. 875). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7654. A bill for the relief of Richard 
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M. Taylor and Lydia Taylor; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 865). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. REED: 

H. R. 8881. A bill to amend section 812 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H. R. 8882. A bill to amend Joint Resolu- 
tion 32 of the Session Laws of Hawaii 1957, re- 
lating to the Hawaii Aeronautics Commis- 
sion, authorizing the issuance of $14 million 
in aviation revenue bonds, and approving 
said Joint Resolution 32 as so amended; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H. R. 8883. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act and the Internal Revenue Code to 
provide benefits for dependents of disabled 
workers, authorize payment for rehabilita- 
tion services of disabled workers from the 
disability trust fund, increase benefits to 
workers who delay retirement, extend cov- 
erage to physicians, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H. R. 8884. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to create a Recreation Board 
for the District of Columbia, to define its 
duties, and for other purposes,” approved 
April 29, 1942; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. R. 8885. A bill to provide direct aid to 
the States and Territories and the District of 
Columbia for school construction; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: 
H. R. 8886. A bill to provide penalties for 
membership in the Communist Party, and to 
permit the compelling of testimony relating 
to such membership and the granting of im- 
munity from prosecution in connection 
therewith; to the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 8887. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 to provide a credit 
against the estate tax for Federal estate tax- 
es paid on certain prior transfers in the case 
of decedents dying after December 31, 1947; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H. R. 8888. A bill to extend the unemploy- 
ment compensation program; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 8889. A bill to provide facilities for 
the mediation of disputes between Federal 
employee organizations and agencies of the 
United States Government, to equalize legal 
responsibilities of employee organizations 
and agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming: 

H. R. 8890. A bill to amend the act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the negoti- 
ation of certain compacts by the States of 
Nebraska, Wyoming, and South Dakota in 
order to extend the time for such negoti- 
ation; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DELLAY: 

H. R. 8891. A bill to amend section 37 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to make 
eligible for the retirement income credit 
housewives, disabled individuals, and other 
individuals who are age 65 or over but in- 
eligible for such credit by reason of the 
10-year work test; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia: 

H. R. 8892. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to extend the time 
within which a minister may elect coverage 
as a self-employed individual for social- 
security purposes, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOOLEY: 

H. J. Res. 418. Joint resolution creating a 
commission to assist in the celebration of 
the 350th anniversary of the exploration of 
the Hudson River; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H. J. Res. 419. Joint resolution creating a 
commission to assist in the celebration of 
the 350th anniversary of the exploration of 
the Hudson River; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H. J. Res. 420. Joint resolution to create a 
commission to assist in the celebration of 
the 350th anniversary of the exploration of 
the Hudson River; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. J. Res. 421. Joint resolution designating 
the year 1958 as the James Monroe Bicen- 
tennial Year, and creating a commission to 
supervise and direct the observance of such 
year, with particular emphasis on the period 
between April 28, 1958, and December 2, 
1958; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. J. Res. 422. Joint resolution creating a 

commission to assist in the celebration of 
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the 350th anniversary of the exploration of 
the Hudson River; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHARTON: 

H. J. Res. 423, Joint resolution creating a 
commission to assist in the celebration of 
350th anniversary of the exploration of the 
Hudson River; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H. Res. 364. Resolution to authorize a 
study and investigation of -ertain censorship 
practices of radio and television networks; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H. Res. 365. Resolution to authorize a study 
and investigation of certain censorship prac- 
tices of the radio and television networks; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H. Res. 366. Resolution to authorize a study 
and investigation of certain censorship prac- 
tices of the radio and television networks; 
to the Committee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Delaware memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to endorsing the co- 
operative program of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Conference of Governors to 
define and restore to the States their re- 
spective rights and responsibilities; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: 

H. R. 8893. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
Rose Hicks; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H.R. 8894. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Betty L. Fonk; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H. R. 8895. A bill for the relief of Maria 

Romanski; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. WALTER: 
H. R. 8896, A bill for the relief of Lina 


Miaslowsky; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Need and Purpose of Integrated Federal 
Water Program for Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently I have asked the Chief of 
the Corps of Army Engineers and the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to coordinate the efforts of their 
agencies, down to the field level, in estab- 

and carrying out an adequate 
water-development program for Texas. 


In a memorandum addressed jointly 
to the heads of the two agencies, I set 
forth briefly the need for such a program 
and what it should accomplish. I ask 
unanimous consent that the memoran- 
dum be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM To MAJ. GEN. E. C. ITSCHNER, 
CHIEF, CORPS OF ENGINEERS, AND WILBUR A. 
DexHEIMER, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF 
RECLAMATION, From LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Untrep STATES SENATOR—SvuBJECT, INTE- 
GRATED FEDERAL WATER PROGRAM IN TEXAS 
Texas must have a predefined, realistic 

Federal water program that embraces both 

flood control and water supply requirements. 

This program must be so designed that (a) 


Texas will receive maximum benefits from 
its water and (b) The Federal Government 
will get maximum return on its water in- 
vestment in Texas. 

Texas has suffered disastrously from 7 to 
10 years of drought; total cost estimated at 
$2.7 billion. Texas has suffered periodically, 
and specifically this year, from floods; cost 
this year estimated at $106 million. 

The future annual loss to Texas will be 
measured in billions of dollars unless a firm 
water supply is provided for industry, cities, 
and agriculture. Water supply is the con- 
trolling key in the future of Texas. Unless 
effective action is taken immediately, Texas 
will literally run out of water in 10 or 15 
years. The water problem is the only limit- 
ing factor on the continued growth and 
economic expansion of Texas, 

Texas is 25 years behind other Western 
States in dealing effectively with its water 
problem, 
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In view of these facts, I consider it of the 
utmost importance that the Corps of En- 
gineers and the Bureau of Reclamation col- 
laborate closely down to the lowest field level 
in establishing and carrying out a program 
that will insure adequate supplies of water 
in Texas and that will reduce to the mini- 
mum loss of life and property from floods. 

The State government of Texas will be 
requested to coordinate its efforts with those 
of the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

I urgently request that the Corps of En- 
gineers and the Bureau of Reclamation, 
working together, devise and submit to me, 
not later than April 30, 1958, a “mockup” 
of a Texas statewide water program where 
Federal funds are Involved with an initial 
division of responsibilities as between your 
two agencies. This is to be a coordinated 
Corps-Reclamation program, particularly 
where water supply is involved in an inte- 
grated, inter-basin activity. Since water 
supply for all needs is the key, the con- 
trolling element in a realistic Texas water 
program, other facets such as hydro power, 
flood control, etc., will necessarily be inte- 
grated into the basic water supply decisions. 

It is assumed that directives will go to the 
corps and Bureau, field level offices requiring: 

1. Immediate collaboration on the pro- 
grams of the two agencies, 

2. Reappraisal of proposed reservoirs of 
each agency in accordance with the realities 
of water supply requirements as now estab- 
lished. 

3. Submission of future reservoirs for au- 
thorization on a basis of complete field level 
agreement as to space allocations prior to the 
interagency comment process. 

I want to receive from the corps and the 
Bureau proposals on a basin-account system 
for water sales from Federal reservoirs con- 
cerned with the interbasin water plans to 
support irrigation. In this connection I re- 
quest that the two agencies initiate discus- 
sions to the end of establishing in Texas a 
uniform policy for disposal of conservation 
space in Federal reservoirs to the appropriate 
State agency. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has been or- 
dered to formulate a statewide water supply 
plan. This investigation is now about two- 
thirds finished and the final report is due in 
approximately 30 months. 

The Bureau has defined water needs by 
areas for (a) agriculture and (b) municipal 
and industrial use. It is now known what 
key dams will be required and on what 
streams in order to meet water requirements 
of an integrated, statewide water supply plan. 
About nine corps dams now authorized, will 
have to be increased in size to meet water 
supply requirements of the statewide plan. 
The Bureau of Reclamation will propose 12 
or 14 new dams, primarily for water supply. 

The probable total cost over a period of 25 
to 30 years of the Federal water supply pro- 
gram in Texas, including Bureau and corps 
projects, will approximate $1,300,000,000. 
It is on this program that I request from the 
corps and the Bureau a mockup by April 
30, 1958. 

Your comments on the above are invited, 


Civil-Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
question has been raised by Senator 
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LauscuHeE, of Ohio, and others as to who 
is the author of the civil-rights legisla- 
tion. This question has been asked 
many times in and out of the halls of 
Congress. 

For the information of the United 
States Congress, I advise that the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild on July 27, 1955, 
wrote the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, Hon. Tuomas J. LANE, chairman, 
Subcommittee No. 2, House Committee 
on the Judiciary, a letter, a copy of which 
was sent to the other members of that 
subcommittee, and amongst other things, 
that letter said: 

The National Lawyers Guild, which has 
pledged its full effort to secure a compre- 
hensive civil-rights statute and which 
drafted the model civil-rights bill, urges you 
to report favorably upon one of the pending 
comprehensive bills, such as H. R. 389 or 
H. R. 3688, in this session of the 84th 
Congress. 


On April 23, 1956, the National Law- 
yers Guild wrote the various members of 
the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
and, among other things, said: 

The guild drafted the model omnibus 
Civil Rights Act because we believe that the 
passage of legislation can have a strong 
effect upon the positive action of individ- 
uals, as well as providing a method of pun- 
ishing those who violate the constitutional 
and moral principles of equal protection of 
the law and equal treatment regardless of 
race, color, or creed. The United States 
Supreme Court’s decisions outlawing dis- 
crimination and segregation in public 
schools, universities, and recreational facili- 
ties have laid down a pattern which has 
already been followed in some parts of the 
country and in some aspects of life, and it 
only needs the coercive force of some addi- 
tional Federal legislation to give the 14th 
and 15th amendments new life and strength. 


Reference to hearings before Subcom- 
mittee No. 5 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
85th Congress, Ist session, pages 170— 
187, will show the contents of H. R. 389, 
and on pages 187-204 will be found H. R. 
3688, both introduced in the 84th 
Congress. 

Reference to the same hearings, pages 
325-347 will show the legislation pro- 
posed by the then Attorney General, 
Hon. Tom Clark, before the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in the 81st Con- 
gress, together with his arguments and 
his legal discussions. 

A casual reading of H. R. 389 and 
H. R. 3688, together with the legislation 
proposed by Attorney General Tom 
Clark in the 81st Congress, will com- 
pletely demonstrate that there is noth- 
ing new and novel in the proposals of 
Attorney General Brownell which are 
now pending in Congress. Indeed, a 
study of that legislation will show that 
the same drastic powers for injunctive 
relief, to be instituted by the Attorney 
General, were then and there recom- 
mended. The only difference that I 
have been able to discover is that the 
Brownell legislation provides civil rem- 
edies, whereas the other legislation pro- 
vided for civil and criminal remedies. 
With this single exception, there is a 
marked similarity. 

Doubtless the National Lawyers Guild 
claims great credit for the pending legis- 
lation. It might be well to ask them if 
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the Brownell legislation substantially 
represents their brain child. 

Certainly it is interesting to observe 
that the omnibus legislation heretofore 
referred to, which the National Lawyers 
Guild in a resolution passed at their 1956 
convention said they proposed, contains 
almost identical provisions relating to 
the setting up of a commission, the duties 
of the commission, the salaries of the 
commission, the use of uncompensated 
personnel, the establishment of a civil- 
rights division, and the appointment of 
an Assistant Attorney General, deals 
with the same provisions in the con- 
spiracy statute on civil rights, and em- 
powers the Attorney General to seek 
injunctive relief. Certainly, the Attor- 
ney General must have had these omni- 
bus bills before him when he prepared 
this legislation, although it is possible 
that he did not investigate the author- 
ship. I feel reasonably certain that the 
Attorney General did not know the 
claimed authorship of those omnibus 
bills, because he is proceeding to have the 
National Lawyers Guild listed as sub- 
versive. 


Read It and Weep 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, where 
our money goes, everybody knows. 

It goes to run the three branches of 
our Government. 

Each Cabinet official takes a chunk of 
it to run his department. 

A few other outlets handle the rest. 

This is an attempt to personalize our 
budget, to show who handles the money 
and how he stacks up with his colleagues. 

Too bad the post office does not issue 
each year a series of stamps, one for 
each Cabinet official showing how much 
of a chunk he takes out of the budget. 
So that when you got your mail you 
could see Charlie Wilson with 53.5 per- 
cent credited to him, George Humphrey 
with 11.1 percent, Ezra Benson, 7 per- 
cent; and you would be surprised to see 
how little the rest take. 

The stamps would be issued at the 
same time the President reads his budget 
message to Congress. The people would 
immediately know that the President 
and his Cabinet meant what they said. 
Then Congress could go to work on the 
budget and appropriate the money 
needed. 

Had the Cabinet stamps been issued 
last January, in addition to the 53.5 per- 
cent shown in halo form over Charlie 
Wilson’s head, and 11.1 percent over 
George Humphrey’s head, and 7 percent 
over Ezra Benson’s, we would have for 
Mr. Folsom 4.2 percent, Mr. Dulles 0.3 
percent, Mr. Brownell 0.3 percent, Mr. 
Mitchell 0.6 percent, Mr. Seaton 1 per- 
cent, Mr. Summerfield 0.1 percent, and 
Mr. Weeks 1.3 percent. 

Just how the stamps would dramatize 
three other items isnot known. But they 
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would sHow 20.4 percent for independ- 
ent offices and miscellaneous items, 0.1 
percent for legislative, and 0.1 percent 
for judiciary branches. 

The budget could become so personal- 
ized and so easy to understand that soon 
people would realize that the 11.1 per- 
cent of the Treasury chunk contains 
interest on the national debt. Some peo- 
ple think that the interest they get on 
their bonds comes from money earned 
by Uncle Sam, money that Uncle Sam 
gets from profitable investments and not 
from taxes people pay each year. They 
would realize that if they are not buying 
bonds, they are certainly paying taxes 
to cover interest due on other people’s 
bonds and maybe more would get on the 
bandwagon. 

The budget could become so personal- 
ized and so easy to understand with 
the issuance of Cabinet stamps, that soon 
people would realize that about a penny 
out of every tax dollar taken in by 
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Uncle Sam goes to cover the post-office 
deficit. 

The budget could become so personal- 
ized and so easy to understand with 
issuance of Cabinet stamps that soon 
every housewife and every schoolchild 
would be able to rattle off where the 
other 99 cents of every tax dollar Uncle 
Sam takes in goes and why. 

As a step in that direction, Mr. 
Speaker, I am citing below a budget 
chart. In its form, I think it is new, 
simple, and easy to understand. It is 
conspicuous by its absence of words, 
phase lines, and programs. 

In a flash, it can tell us, if at all, who 
is rocking the boat; too much to the 
left or too much to the right? 

I hope it helps. Perhaps there are 
artists like Herblock and Berryman, of 
the Washington press, who can drive 
Uncle Sam’s budget home on a more 
personal basis come next January. It 
follows: 


Distribution of 1958 budget estimates by branch and Cabinet office 


Branch and department 


Expenditures 


Obligational authority 


* of| Percent | Millions of] Percent 


dollars dollars 
122 0.2 95 0. 1 
44 1 45 1 
5, 330 7.4 5, 158 7.0 
77 1.1 9 4 1.3 
38, 700 53.9 39. 203 53. 5 
2, 831 3.9 3.071 4.2 
704 1.0 718 1.0 
226 3 235 .3 
418 +6 438 -6 
58 1 67 1 
230 3 230 3 
8. 132 11.3 8, 154 11.1 
14, 240 19.8 14, 983 20.4 
71, 807 100.0 73, 341 100.0 


Resolution Calling for a Study by the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee of the Censorship Practices 
of Television and Radio Networks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been shocked by recent reports that ma- 
jor television and radio broadcasting 
networks pursuant to pressures from 
minority groups, have been, as a matter 
of general policy, banning references in 
the texts of Stephen Collins Foster’s 
songs which are allegedly objectionable 
to such groups. 

This, to my mind, suggests strongly 
the type of action taken by communis- 
tic Russia in its suppression of certain 
styles of literary writing deemed by the 
despotic leaders in that country to be 
objectionable and non-Marxist. 

As of today, so far as I know, this pol- 
icy has been made applicable to such 
of Foster’s works as My Old Kentucky 
Home, EKentucky’s State song, which is 
known and loved throughout the world. 
However, the logical application of such 


a policy might well equally apply to the 
literary works of Margaret Mitchell, 
William Faulkner, Mark Twain, Har- 
riett Beecher Stowe, and to such cur- 
rently popular musicals as Damn Yan- 
kee, The King and I, and so forth. The 
list could be a long one. 

With a slight modification of the 
policy, according to the wishes of those 
who make the policy decisions for the 
major networks, the policy could be 
broadened so that most any type of eco- 
nomic, political, religious, or literary 
censorship could be invoked according 
to the likes or dislikes of the censor. 

I maintain that these censorship acts 
are repugnant to our constitutional 
rights of freedom of speech. In fact, 
this is the worst incidence of book 
burning that has been called to my at- 
tention in the United States in modern 
times. 

Of course, I am not criticizing the 
right of the networks or radio stations 
to edit material for adaptation to par- 
ticular programs or for different uses, 
But there is quite a difference between 
such editorial license and a general 
policy banning particular phrases or 
references in literature, news, or other 
material. 

Television and radio facilities are 
operated under license by a Federal 
agency and are granted monopolistic 
privileges in the dissemination of ma- 
terial to the general public. A thorough 
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study of this policy should be made for 
this reason. I offer the following reso- 
lution calling for an investigation by 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the policy and the 
authority of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to cope with it in the 
light of our constitutional safeguards, 


One Hundred and Tenth Anniversary of 
Arrival of Mormon Pioneers in the 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
I have prepared in commemoration of 
the 110th anniversary of the arrival of 
the Mormon pioneers in the Valley of the 
Great Salt Lake. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHURCH 


Today many of the people of my State join 
those of our good neighbor to the south, 
Utah, as well as hundreds of thousands of 
Latter-day Saints throughout the world in 
commemorating the arrival of the Mormon 
pioneers into the valley of the Great Salt 
Lake. One hundred and ten years ago this 
afternoon, Brigham Young and the rest of 
his train arrived in that barren valley border- 
ing the American Dead Sea. Earlier Presi- 
dent Young had uttered unforgettable words 
as he looked from the top of the Wasatch 
Mountains onto the valley, “this is the 
place.” 

This was the place for the pioneers who 
traversed a thousand miles of the Great 
Plains and the Rockies to establish their 
refuge from the unjustifiable persecution 
they had found to the east. But, despite 
their courageous and wearying trek, the 
persecution was still to continue. Exactly 
one century ago this afternoon, President 
Young and the residents of the valley were 
celebrating the 10th anniversary of Pioneer 
Day in the mountains above Salt Lake at 
Brighton when news came that the largest 
peacetime Army ever assembled in this coun- 
try was being sent to further punish them. 
This time, however, for all practical purposes, 
they emerged victorious, victorious without 
taking the life of a single member of 
Johnston's army. 

But the Saints had more important things 
to do than fight wars. When Brigham 
Young said that “This is the place,” he did 
not only mean the valley of the Great Salt 
Lake, but the entire great basin and inter- 
mountain area. President Young sent his 
followers to all parts of this region, estab- 
lishing for himself a reputation as the great- 
est colonizer in this country’s history, a his- 
tory illustrious with the names of such men. 
The Latter-day Saints established the first 
settlement in my own State of Idaho, Fort 
Lemhi, in 1855, as well as the first perma- 
nent settlement at Franklin in 1860, where 
they founded the first school. The Saints 
went on to colonize the whole eastern part 
of Idaho, making it verdant with irrigated 
crops. 

The Mormons were the first people to make 
significant use of irrigation on this conti- 
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nent. They turned that valley of sagebrush 
that President Young first looked over into 
one of the most beautiful cities in America 
today, Salt Lake City, and they made “the 
desert blossom like the rose“ wherever they 
settled. The Lombardy poplars you will see 
if you travel through many parts of the West 
are not native to the region, but were most 
likely planted and watered to maturity by 
members of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. The Western States have 
followed their example in irrigation, but it 
is unlikely that any group without the unity 
of the Mormon Church could have brought 
to productivity many of the places of beauty 
that can be seen in the West today. 

The epic of the Mormons is a noble and 
dramatic one, one which members of all 
faiths in my State honor and respect. The 
Latter-day Saints have achieved a position 
where “All is well” for them with other 
peoples. They are completely accepted as 
they so completely accept those from outside 
their faith. My State is one of harmony, 
and on this day we pause to pay tribute to 
the people that settled much of our great 
West, the Mormon pioneers. 


Legislation To Provide Penalties for 
Membership in Communist Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am today introducing a bill, the title 
of which is as follows: To provide pen- 
alties for membership in the Communist 
Party and to permit the compelling of 
testimony relating to such membership 
and the granting of immunity from 
prosecution in connection therewith.” 

I have long felt that the Communist 
Party should be outlawed and that it 
should be a crime to be a member thereof. 
In view of the recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions, I am introducing a bill to that 
effect and also to try and take care of the 
situation whereby a Congressional com- 
mittee can hold appropriate hearings 
and obtain information from the wit- 
nesses to avoid the problem recently 
raised by the Supreme Court. decisions. 

In view of the many Federal laws now 
on the statute books including the Smith 
Act, the Communist Control Act of 1954, 
the Internal Security Act of 1950, and 
the various sections having to do with 
compelling testimony and granting im- 
munity, this is an extremely difficult and 
complicated situation. 

The approach is as follows: to amend 
the first paragraph of section 4 of the 
Communist Control Act of 1954 in order 
to provide specific penalties for member- 
ship in the Communist Party, if such 
membership is acquired or retained with 
knowledge of the purpose or objective of 
said party. At the present time, section 4 
of the Communist Control Act of 1954 
provides generally that members of the 
Communist Party, or any similar organi- 
zation shall be subject to the provisions 
and penalties of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 as members of a Communist- 
action organization. 
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The amendment made by my bill sub- 
stitutes specific criminal penalties in 
lieu of incorporating the provisions and 
penalties of the Internal Security Act of 
1950 by reference. The reference to 
similar organizations is eliminated as 
duplicating in substance the so-called 
membership clause of the Smith Act— 
Title 18, United States Code, section 
2385—which provides penalties for 
membership in “any society, group, or 
assembly of persons who teach, advo- 
cate, or encourage the overthrow,” by 
force or violence, of the Government of 
the United States, or the government 
of any State, Territory, District, or pos- 
session thereof. The bill provides pen- 
alties of not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisonment of not more than 10 years 
or both for anyone who knowingly and 
wilfully becomes or remains a member 
of the Communist Party with knowl- 
edge of the purpose or objective thereof. 

Section 2 of the bill amends section 
3486 of title 18, United States Code to 
permit Congressional committees to 
compel testimony with respect to mem- 
bership in the Communist Party in the 
course of any investigation relating to 
interference with, or endangering of, the 
national security or defense of the 
United States by “membership in the 
Communist Party or its successors.” 
Section 3486 is also amended to permit 
any grand jury or court of the United 
States to compel testimony with respect 
to violations of section 4 of the Com- 
munist Control Act of 1954, as amended 
by the first section of the bill. Sec- 
tion 3486 contains established proce- 
dures for compelling any such testimony 
and for the granting of immunity in 
connection with such testimony. 

As a former member of the FBI I have 
always felt that the Communist Party 
should be outlawed as such. However, 
I realize that the argument that this 
will cause them to go underground 
has considerable validity. But in view 
of the recent Supreme Court decisions 
it seems to me that we must now square- 
ly face this matter and pass appropri- 
ate legislation relative thereto. I intend 
to send copies of the bill and an expla- 
nation thereof to Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the FBI, to the Attorney 
General, and to other leading authori- 
ties requesting their opinion as to 
whether or not this bill will meet with 
their approval and be of benefit toward 
preserving America from continuous at- 
tack by members of the Communist 
Party and fellow travelers. 


Random Thoughts on France, Frenchmen, 
and Algeria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
the French National Assembly made 


history, highly important history, when 
it approved 2 treaties with the avowed 
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purpose of merging the economies of 6 
European nations into an economic 
whole and also into an atomic power 
bloc. These nations comprise 175 mil- 
lion people. The action of France puts 
into effect treaties previously approved 
by Italy, Belgium, Netherlands, West 
Germany, and Luxembourg. These 
treaties laid down the legal foundation 
for, first, European Economic Commu- 
nity, and, second, European Atomic 
Energy Community. 

The first, for short, is called Euromar- 
ket and the second Euratom. These 
communities will function under a 
supranational executive, as well as par- 
liamentary and judicial systems. To 
these three branches, executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial, the component nations 
surrender some of their national sover- 
eignty. It is hoped that these unions 
are only a beginning; that they will 
inevitably lead to a final European fed- 
eration and that eventually also Great 
Britain will join the plan. 

In both these projects, the six nations 
mentioned, under the aegis of the North 
Atlantic Alliance and under the protec- 
tion of their own defense forces, in ef- 
fect, deliver a massive defeat to Soviet 
Russia. Khrushchev and his gang have 
done all and sundry to prevent the for- 
mation of these communities. There 
were threats, coercions, blandishments, 
and inducements—all used to prevent 
any European unification. To the great 
credit of France and the other nations, 
the efforts of Russia were successfully 
resisted. Each of these nations will par- 
take of the strength of each other and 
will help restore the old European con- 
tinent as a major war power, Under 
Euromarket, France and her five neigh- 
bors create a single market in the na- 
ture of a customs union where all cus- 
tom barriers will be gradually leveled 
off, save against those nations outside 
the union. The plan will give a new 
impetus in turn to the British plan for 
a Free Trade Zone associated with Euro- 
market, and including most of the other 
free European nations. 

We in the United States welcomed the 
action of the French National Assembly 
and the approval of these momentous 
treaties. We do well to lend every aid 
and comfort to France and those other 
countries in this undertaking. 

I have been in France many times. 
Sometimes I wonder whether the 
French appreciate fully the glories and 
beauties of their own country. I believe 
it was George Bernard Shaw who para- 
phrased one of his own bon mots. He 
said, “France is a wonderful country. 
Why waste it on the French?” Many 
thousands of Americans appreciate 
France and flock to it every spring and 
summer. It is indeed the favorite mecca 
of American tourists. I love everything 
in France, except its bad plumbing. 

Criticism is free in the United States 
and it is equally free in France, and the 
Americans and the French frequently 
carp at each other but no two countries 
or no two peoples have had such a long 
record of mutual friendship. America 
has never made war on France and 
France is the only major power in the 
world that has never made a war—hot or 
cold—on the United States. We have 
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fought against the British, the Spanish, 
the Italians, the Germans, the Japanese, 
the Chinese. Our present cold war with 
Russia has burgeoned with more ani- 
mosities and hatreds than any hot war 
we fought, but France has been the ally 
of the United States and her friend ever 
since we were a Nation and declared our 
independence. 

There is a famous document in the 
Archives in Washington; it is a letter 
sent by Gen. George Washington to his 
military envoy in Paris on April 9, 1791, 
which reads as follows: 

We are at this hour suspended in the bal- 
ance * * * our troops are fast approaching 
nakedness. Our hospitals are without medi- 
cines and our sick without nutrition. Ina 
word, we are at the end of our tether and 
now or never, our deliverance must come. 


That deliverance did come. It came 
from France when our fortunes indeed 
were at low ebb. 

It is well to remind some of the de- 
tractors of France of that Washington 
letter. I would remind a certain gen- 
tleman of a famous legislative body of 
our long hallowed friendship for and with 
France. He probably did not know of 
that letter when he made a recent speech 
which has subjected him to condign 
criticism—a speech which added fuel to 
a raging fire. He suggested that the 
United States use its good offices to solve 
the Algerian problem. That was a rash 
statement. It betokened most serious 
criticism of French policies. We are all 
entitled and may be under duty some- 
time to criticize the policies of the Amer- 
ican administration on the Algerian is- 
sue, but when we consider the ill wind 
and distrust and jealously that have been 
created in France by previous pro- 
nouncements of our officials and non- 
officials on this subject, intervention of 
this character at this time is a very 
risky business. The gentleman in ques- 
tion rather oversimplified the whole is- 
sue. He disregarded the many compli- 
cations inherent therein. He has in- 
deed made a bad situation worse. The 
idea that he created—that the United 
States should intervene on behalf of Al- 
gerian nationalists—has already stif- 
fened thier resistance against the French 
and has given rise to considerable out- 
breaks of brutality. The gentleman 
forgot that much of the trouble stemmed 
from the aid and comfort given na- 
tionalists by the Egyptian megalomaniac, 
Nasser, The latter has constantly ful- 
minated against the French over his 
Cairo radio. He has been constantly 
sending arms and ammunition received 
from Soviet Russia into the rebel na- 
tionalist territory. 

It was refreshing to note that Secre- 
tary Dulles promptly and properly de- 
murred to the suggestion of intervention. 
Our ally, France, is deserving in her hour 
of need of our help—not our acute criti- 
cism and condemnation and inane sug- 
gestion of interference. 

I have been to Algeria. I am some- 
what acquainted with the situation. 
France, far from being guilty of im- 
perialism, as charged, has steadily 
sought to raise the standards of the 
people of Algeria through the years. I 
Have seen great evidence of economic, 
cultural, anc spiritual progress. The 
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gentleman in question gave no credit to 
France for all this. It may be true that 
France might have done more. 

Algeria has been in French hands for 
almost 200 years. It is a legal part of 
Metropolitan France, just as Alaska is 
a part of the United States. Most of 
its inhabitants are citizens of France. 
To show her anti-imperialism, France 
only recently gave independence to 
Tunisia and Morocco and helped con- 
vert her mandates over Lebanon and 
Syria into independent countries. 

France is on her way toward making 
peace with Algeria. Delicate diplomacy 
rather than intemperate attack is es- 
sential. I can testify that the people of 
Algeria at this time, particularly those 
in the south, are not ready for inde- 
pendence, eager as they are to move 
forward and undoubtedly working hard 
to reach such readiness. France plans 
to spend vast sums of money for the 
future education and advancement of 
Algerians. She is well-nigh impoverish- 
ing herself for this purpose. France has 
built many schools and hospitals and 
will build more. She has done much to 
remove the tin-can shanties and hovels 
found in the crowded Casbah of Algiers. 

The city of Algiers has a population 
of about 600,000, half of whom are Euro- 
peans. The municipality is led by a 
liberal, forward-looking mayor, Jacques 
Chevalier, who has made heroic efforts 
for slum clearance and good housing de- 
velopments. 

Americans are prone to judge other 
countries by American standards. This 
is a fatal mistake. Gen. Leon-Augustin 
Guillaume, an able soldier who spent 
much of his career in north Africa, said 
of Morocco and Moroccans: 

You Americans always confuse the na- 
tionalists here with your own American fore- 
fathers, seeing them as fighters for inde- 
pendence against a colonial tyrant. You 
are quite wrong. The Moroccans are not 
this historic equivalents of the American 
colonists. If you must seek historical paral- 
lels, then the truth is that the Moroccans 
are the Indians, the indigenous people. 
Your American colonists never had to cope 
with native nationalism because they drove 
the Indians off the land, killed most of them, 
and cooped up the survivors on reservations. 
We French, however, did not drive our In- 
dians off the land. Instead, we showed 
them how to care for it with modern farm- 
ing methods. We explored the subsoil and 
found great mineral treasure. We did not 
steal those treasures from them by offering 
them glass beads in exchange. We national- 
ized the phosphate fields of Morocco for the 
Moroccan state so that all the profits would 
go to the Moroccan people and you Ameri- 
cans Call us colonial exploiters. Really, my 
friend, it is most exasperating. 


I believe Guillaume was eminently 
right. In his statement I would substi- 
tute Algeria and Algerians for Morocco 
and Moroccans. 

It is all very well for Americans to 
talk glibly on independence. Independ- 
ence does not necessarily mean democ- 
racy. It is, indeed, highly questionable 
whether Algeria should at this time re- 
ceive self-government. Such a gift may 
actually be dangerous, if not fatal. As 
Thomas F. Brady said, in a recent New 
York Times magazine article: 

To want to fly with one’s own wings im- 
plies serious preparation, trained men, sta- 
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bility, and political equilibrium—all things 
that cannot be acquired in a day or a year. 


Unfortunately, at this date violence in 
Algeria shows no abatement. The na- 
tional liberation front seems as strong 
as ever. The European element, num- 
bering 1,200,000, opposes any real con- 
cessions to the Moslems. The Moslems 
outnumber them 7 to 1. Many of the 
Berbers and Arabs want peace, but they 
are so cowed by the ruthless pressure of 
nationalist rebels that they dare not 
openly stand by France. We find in Al- 
geria a bleak picture. American Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate should be 
very careful in their remarks, lest they 
exacerbate the serious situation. Cer- 
tainly, it is ridiculous to urge cavalierly 
that the French grant immediate inde- 
pendence and ignore the labyrinth of 
difficulties inherent in the area. Mean- 
while, the Arab-Asian bloc in the United 
Nations is driving for a United Nations 
General Assembly debate—a debate 
which will only fan the embers of discon- 
tent and conflict. 

Whenever I get into mixed American 
company and I speak of France, many 
questions arise to the lips of my listen- 
ers. These are some of the questions: 
Will the French fight? Is France a re- 
liable ally? Why do they have 2-hour 
lunches? Why do not the French pay 
their taxes? Are the French anti- 
American? And so forth. 

Will the French fight? I will say they 
will, when properly provoked. Will the 
French fight? They have been doing 
nothing else for a century, indeed, for 
the past thousand years. The French 
have made manifest their courage in 
fighting many times in history. Reflect 
but a moment. See the bloody battle of 
Verdun. Verdun is a badge of courage 
that any nation would willingly wear 
with great pride. For almost a year the 
disciplined Germans and the undisci- 
plined French were locked in a deadly 
embrace, but it was the so-caiied tough 
Germans who gave way, and the French 
triumphed. 

Sometimes we hear it said that the 
French will not fight a crusade against 
Russia or against communism. Those 
who query forget that the Communists 
were thrown out of the French Govern- 
ment and purged from the army and the 
police away back in 1947, 10 years ago, 
and have not been able to come back 
into the army or the police or the Gov- 
ernment ever since. The French re- 
sisted all Communist endeavors to keep 
her out of the Atlantic Pact and to keep 
the Atlantic Alliance headquarters out 
of France. 

All this is to the credit of the demo- 
cratic French and they were able to 
challenge successfully, not only the Com- 
munists outside but inside of France. 
There are many nominal Communists in 
France. Remember, at times 1 out of 
every 4 French citizens vote Communist. 
The question might be asked, “Why do 
so many Frenchmen vote Communist?” 
The preponderant number of French 
Communist voters are not Communists. 
There are about 4 million who are mal- 
contents, fed up with the failures and 
broken promises of some of the weak 
governments, and some of the adminis- 
trations of France have been weak. 
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These voters are tired of being gouged 
by profiteering speculators. They are 
weary of hot, cold, and colonial wars. 
They say, “Where else can I register my 
protest? How else can I frighten the 
Government into cleaning up whatever 
mess there may be?” They also add, 
“If I thought there was any chance the 
Communists would come into power in 
France, I would never vote for them.” 

If the Communists ever try a coup 
d’état as they did in Prague, these so- 
called French Communists would go out 
on the barricades to stop them. 

Remember, General Eisenhower did 
not choose Paris for his headquarters 
or France as a key area for NATO be- 
cause he liked French wines or French 
hotels or the Champs-Elysees. Indeed, 
France strategically is a keystone of any 
European coalition. General Gruenther 
has put it this way: 

France is essential to the Atlantic Alliance. 
We need and want German troops, but not 
as a substitute to the French. No defense of 
Europe is possible without the participation 
of France, 


And the French do pay their taxes. 
Remember, the French national tax bur- 
den is as heavy as that of the United 
States, but unfortunately is not as equi- 
tably shared or as directly assessed as our 
taxes. Tax evasion is practiced by the 
peasants and shopkeepers. They are 
difficult to control. But most French- 
men pay taxes, very heavy taxes. 

They also eat 2-hour lunches, but they 
do not take morning coffee breaks and 
afternoon teatime recesses, like the 
Americans and the British. Also, they 
work later. They work until 7 or 8 
o'clock. New York offices are empty at 5. 

Are the French anti-American? Some 
are, but most are not. They criticize 
us, we criticize them. But when we need 
them, they are on our side. 

One cannot praise France too much 
for its artistic creations. More than a 
half-million foreign students have en- 
rolled at the Sorbonne, more than at any 
other university in the world. From 
every corner of Europe and Asia have 
come students, writers, painters, archi- 
tects, engineers, to study in Paris. 

Here is an interesting bit of informa- 
tion: John Howard Payne wrote Home 
Sweet Home, one of the most homespun 
of American songs—in Paris. James 
Farrell wrote of that American boy, 
Studs Lonegan—in Paris. James Feni- 
more Cooper wrote of The Prairie of 
America while sitting in the sidewalk 
cafes in Paris. James Joyce, Gertrude 
Stein, Ernest Hemingway, John Dos 
Passos, John Steinbeck—all have made 
the pilgrimage to Paris and partaken of 
her inspirations and written glowingly. 

What would doctors do without the 
stethoscope? It was designed by Dr. 
Laennec in 1890. The stethoscope is a 
French instrument. The blind of the 
world can read, thanks to the ingenuity 
of a Frenchman named Louis Braille, 
who was also blind. When you next 
drink a glass of pasteurized milk, you 
might well give a toast to the great 
French biologist, Louis Pasteur. A 
measure of electrical current has been 
immortalized by the name of a French 
physicist, André-Marie Ampére. Louis- 
Jacques Daguerre gave us the French 
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photographic invention, the daguerro- 
type. Neon lights are the invention of 
the Frenchman, Georges Claude. The 
adding machine, the balloon, the gyro- 
scope, the screw propeller, smokeless 
powder, the machinegun, rayon, the 
thermometer—all were French inven- 
tions. Pierre and Marie Curie discovered 
radium. Marie Curie was the first per- 
son, and the only woman in history, to 
win the Nobel prize twice. 

Despite its political vicissitudes, France 
is the only major power on the continent 
of Europe that has remained loyal to 
democratic traditions. In the past 50 
years, Russia has gone Communist; Italy, 
Fascist; Germany, Nazi; Spain, Phalan- 
gist. France alone of the important 
continental powers never succumbed to 
any of these “isms” that seize Europe. 
She stood alongside democratic Britain 
and democratic America. 

In evaluating France, we Americans 
must see the picture whole. We cannot 
lose sight of the forest for the trees. We 
cannot pick out a little incident here and 
another incident there that might not 
be to our liking and judge her exclusively 
by those limited factors. France was a 
great country; France is a great coun- 
try, and will remain such. 


Food for Civilian Survival in Event of War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, we are 
confronted today by the startling fact 
that this Nation is utterly without a 
plan to meet the emergency food needs 
of its civilian population, in event of a 
nuclear war. 

This frightening situation is brought 
forcefully to the attention of the Ameri- 
can people in a report just released by 
the Consumers Study Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 

The report sets forth the further fact 
that we have no plan in being to meet 
the emergency food needs of our allies, 
should war break upon us. 

Mr. Speaker, this subcommittee, head- 
ed by Representative Vicror L. ANFUSO, 
of New York, has rendered the Nation 
an immeasurable service in focussing at- 
tention on what it so fittingly describes 
as “perhaps the weakest link in the chain 
of defense planning.” This bipartisan 
group issued its report by a unanimous 
vote, without thought of politics but in 
consideration of the safety of our Na- 
tion. 

With the unanimous consent of the 
House, I shall insert the report in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, so that the text 
may be readily available not only to the 
membership of the Congress but will be 
circulated throughout the Nation. 

The Consumers Study Subcommittee’s 
report on food for civilian survival in 
event of war follows: 

FOOD FOR CIVILIAN SURVIVAL IN EVENT OF WAR 

In the event of nuclear war the United 
States is utterly without a plan to immedi- 
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ately feed its civilian population, including 
its Territories and possessions. Moreover, 
there is no design in being for immediate 
availability of food for our allies. 

This constitutes perhaps the weakest link 
in the chain of defense planning, within 
America’s boundaries, and in concert with 
other nations of the Free World. 

The subcommittee is aware of the many 
important civil-defense studies and pro- 
grams which are in process or have been 
completed. It recognizes that at the Fed- 
eral level very good work has been done in 
developing civilian-defense programs, and 
these have been carried out in cooperation 
with the State and Federal agencies. These 
programs have included emergency feeding 
of people evacuated from military installa- 
tions and urban communities. Valuable 
experiences also were gained in the na- 
tional alerts in 1956 and in 1957. Yet the 
subcommittee is forced to conclude that if 
war should strike tomorrow the United 
States would find itself without an ade- 
quate emergency food-reserve program, 

The Federal Civil Defense Act, known as 
Public Law 920, was enacted by the Con- 
gress in 1950. It was designed to protect 
life and property in the United States 
from attack. It was foreseen that the at- 
tack could be “in any manner by sabotage 
or by the use of bombs, shellfire, or atomic, 
radiological, chemical, bacteriological, or bi- 
ological means, or other weapons or proc- 
esses” (sec. 3). The act is to be admin- 
istered by an administrator known as the 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator with 
power to delegate responsibility for prepar- 
ing national plans and programs and to 
delegate any of these responsibilities to 
the several departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government. There is nothing in 
Public Law 920 designed to sustain or pro- 
tect the civilian population in any foreign 
country where the United States now has, 
or in the future will be required to have, 
military forces. 

The Consumers Study Subcommittee was 
created on March 14, 1957, by Representative 
HaroLD D. Coolxr, chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture. One of its func- 
tions is to study and investigate the stock- 
piling of food for national emergencies. 


REPORTS AND VIEWS ON STOCKPILING PRESENTED 


On June 12 and 13, 1957, the subcommit- 
tee heid hearings on food stockpiling. Wit- 
nesses appeared from the Department of De- 
fense, Department of State, Department of 
the Interior, Department of Agriculture, the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, the National 
Grange, and the National Farmers Union. A 
representative of the Office of Civil Defense 
also attended these hearings. 

The subcommittee finds that 7 years after 
the enactment of Public Law 920 there is 
not in being a comprehensive or otherwise 
adequate overall food program aimed at 
maintaining sufficient emergency food sup- 
plies for the civilian population in the 
United States, its Territories and possessions. 
Of deep concern to the subcommittee, also, 
is the fact that there is no plan in being to 
protect civilian populations in foreign ter- 
ritories which are part of the defense orbit 
of allied military operations. 

The Department of Defense reported to the 
subcommittee that it maintains only mini- 
mum stocks of food for the Armed Forces, 
Large additional quantities of food would be 
required for the military in the event of an 
attack. The Department of Defense depends 
upon the Department of Agriculture for as- 
surance that the needed food supplies will 
be available when and where needed. Yet 
no plan for strategically located civilian food 
stocks has been developed. 

The Department of Interior reported that 
United States Territories and possessions im- 
port from 20 to 90 percent of their food sup- 
plies from the mainland. Interruptions in 
ocean shipping would cut off normal food 
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imports. For example, 2 of our most strate- 
gic areas, Guam and Alaska, import 90 and 
80 percent, respectively, of their food sup- 
plies. Another and perhaps even more seri- 
ous example is Hawaii, where the people are 
dependent on food imports from the United 
States mainland. In the event of war enemy 
submarines or other type of warships could 
isolate the islands and force the people 
thereon to capitulate for lack of food. Yet 
no plans have been developed for emergency 
feeding in our Territories and possessions. 

The Department of State reported that our 
foreign policy embraces assistance to friendly 
countries who wish to build up reserves or 
strategic stockpiles of food. In some cases a 

of the purchases of surplus foods under 
title I of Public Law 480 have been used to 
bulld more adequate food reserves, notably 
in India and Poland. Yet no plans have 
been formulated for United States coopera- 
tion with other countries in building stra- 
tegic food reserves to buttress our NATO and 
other military alliances. 

The Department of Agriculture presented 
to the subcommittee a detailed statement 
embracing explanations of what it has done 
in the way of formulating an overall program 
of food preparedness. The Department con- 
cluded its statement as follows: 

“The need for stockpiling must be critical- 
ly examined, and it must be clear that there 
is a justifiable need, and that there is no 
satisfactory and less costly alternative for 
the safety of our people, before undertaking 
this difficult and expensive task.” 


FARMERS WANT CITY POPULATIONS PROTECTED 


The subcommittee was impressed by the 
position of the National Grange, a major 
farm organization, on the stockpiling of 
food near major centers of population. The 
Grange presented a statement saying in 

rt: 
eT he National Grange is particularly 
pleased that this subcommittee is holding 
hearings on food stockpiling for defense. It 
is a subject of tremendous importance. The 
welfare of millions of Americans is involved 
and perhaps even the survival of our coun- 
try in time of war. 

“The National Grange favors the estab- 
lishment of food reserves at strategic loca- 
tions throughout the country. We consider 
such reserves as a matter of fundamental 
prudence and a basic part of national pre- 

ess. 

“As well as we have been able to learn, 
there is no emergency food plan in existence 
today. If there is one, it’s a well-kept 
secret. * o 

“If Baltimore (as an example) were hit by 
an enemy missile or bomb today, several hun- 
dred thousand people from Washington— 
along with survivors of the Baltimore at- 
tack—would be roaming the hills and val- 
leys of Virginia west of here by tonight or 
tomorrow. The Virginia counties west of 
here are not prepared to feed and take care 
of several hundred thousand refugees from 
Washington and Baltimore. The food isn't 
there. Without food and without a plan, 
there would be extreme disorder, to say the 
least.” 

Conditions would even be more chaotic in 
cities like New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, and the rural areas 
surrounding them.) 

“There could be wheat in Minnesota, corn 
in Illinois, and beef in Nebraska, but it might 
as well be a million miles away unless there 
is an orderly and practical plan for getting 
it to the hills of Virginia in time to be 
used. 

“If there ever is an attack —or even the 
imminent possibility of an attack—it will be 
the farm countryside that will bear the bur- 
den of feeding and caring for the millions 
of our fellow Americans who come out from 
the cities to stay with us during the emer- 
geney. The farmlands would become the 
support areas—the place where a great many 
Americans would catch their breath and 
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organize for the next step in fighting back. 
We hope against hope that all this may never 
happen, but if it ever does, we think food 
stockpiles will be vital—and cheap at any 
price.” 

FINDINGS 

The survival and safety of the civilian 
population are the basic responsibility of 
Government in times of enemy attack. This 
is not to say the States, private organizations, 
and individuals can abdicate their responsi- 
bilities. a 

In this respect it must be noted that in 
any major war the first enemy blow may be 
expected to fall upon concentrated civilian 
populations, to cripple industrial potential 
and in the expectation of destroying a peo- 
ple’s will to resist. 

Food is the one indispensable element in 
survival and morale. Its presence would be 
likely to lessen fear and prevent panic and 
terror in an evacuating population of a city. 

The subcommittee finds (1) that such plans 
as have been devised under the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 are by no means suffl- 
cient in the event of an attack to take care 
of our American civilian population within 
the continental limits of the United States, 
its Territories, and possessions; (2) that 
there is absolutely no plan in being to sus- 
tain or protect civilian populations of for- 
eign countries having allied military opera- 
tions or bases; and (3) that there is too 
much delegation of responsibility under Pub- 
lic Law 920. 

Insufficient urgency has been attached to 
the planning of emergency food supplies. 

We recommend that the Government move 
swiftly to formulate plans and gather facts 
to assure that emergency stocks of food com- 
modities will be available at accessible loca- 
tions as reserves against possible disaster. 

We have heard testimony regarding the 
vital importance of adequate food supplies 
in strategic locations in case of military 
operations. We consider an adequate emer- 
gency food program both within the United 
States and in friendly countries a vital part 
of our program of national and international 
defense. We consider the cost of such a pro- 
gram as much a part of the general cost 
of defense as the payments made for aircraft, 
bombs, missiles, ships, and tanks. 

This subcommittee recognizes that an 
emergency food program involves a number 
of problems, such as rotation of stocks, not 
encountered in other defense supply pro- 
grams. None of the peculiar problems are 
insurmountable, however, if the technical 
staffs of the executive agencies are given in- 
structions to develop remedies, 

We believe there should be a relocation 
of food-storage facilities throughout the 
country so that each major city will have 
strategic reserves in the accessible rural 
areas. We believe that these facilities can 
be planned, constructed, and operated in 
such a way that the food stocks can be ro- 
tated into normal trade channels and that 
the facilities can contribute to our ever- 
growing civilian needs for additional food 
storage. 

We recommend that consideration be 
given to the utilization of existing under- 
ground facilities in the large metropolitan 
areas and the development of such new fa- 
cilities which, while serving a peacetime 
purpose, can be used to stockpile essential 
food, water, and other necessities as a part 
of our national-defense program. 

We are convinced that the departments of 
Government mentioned in this report recog- 
nize the necessity for an overall food pro- 
gram attuned to possibilities of war or other 
national emergency and that each depart- 
ment wishes to cooperate in the solution of 
this problem. However, we believe that this 
matter of strategic food stockpiling is too 
important and too complex to be handled 
entirely by any single department of Gov- 
ernment, and that the authority created un- 
der Public Law 920 is insufficient to provide 
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for all of the emergencies contemplated by 
this report. 
CONCLUSION 

The subcommittee finally recommends in 
the light of the above findings that the Pres- 
ident give this important problem his im- 
mediate attention, that he create a new co- 
ordinating board or council from personnel 
of existing agencies of Government, and that 
he delegate to it the specific authority and 
responsibility of devising plans for national 
and international food programs designed 
(1) to protect the civilian populations in the 
event of attack, and (2) that this subcom- 
mittee be kept informed of the planning of 
said board or council in order to propose 
such legislation as may be necessary to make 
the work of said board or council more ef- 
fective. 


Address By Hon. Gordon H. Scherer 
Before the Westchester County Ameri- 
can Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
` HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1957 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable GorDON H. SCHERER, of Ohio, was 
the recipient of the sixth annual Amer- 
icanism award of the Westchester Coun- 
ty American Legion, at a ceremony at 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., on July 12. 

Because the ceremony was significant 
and meaningful, I request, Mr. Speaker, 
that I be permitted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include the 
speech of the Honorable Gorpon H. 
ScHERER. 

The award was presented by James B. 
White, chairman of the county Amer- 
icanism committee, who praised Con- 
gressman SCHERER for his militant de- 
fense of American ideals. 

In accepting the award before a 
throng including many distinguished 
notables, among whom were a number of 
Westchester village and county officials, 
Mr. SCHERER stated that 

Unless recent decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court hampering attempts of in- 
vestigators to uncover the Communist con- 
spiracy to overthrow this country by force 
can be nullified, there will be a resurgence 
of Communist activity in the United States 
that will not only make your hair curl 
but your stomach turn. 


It was my pleasure to join with Mayor 
Joseph Dalfonso of Mamaroneck in ex- 
tending to Congressman SCHERER & warm 
welcome on behalf of the village and the 
community, In welcoming Congressman 
Scuerer, Mayor Dalfonso told the crowd 
of more than 250 persons that Mamar- 
oneck was proud of its own Legion post 
and was happy that the convention had 
come to the friendly village. He praised 
the work of the Legionnaires in deterring 
un-American activities, 

Among the guests introduced were 
Rabbi Benjamin Schultz, executive di- 
rector of the American Jewish Legion 
Against Communism; Gardner Osborn 
of the Federal Hall Memorial Associa- 
tion, and past president of the American 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies; Joseph 
C. Keeley, editor of the American Legion 
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magazine; Archie Roosevelt, son of the 
late President Theodore Roosevelt, and 
president of the Alliance Corp.; Alfred 
Kohlberg, head of the China Lobby; 
George Mead, past president of the New 
York department, commander, and re- 
habilitation chairman; and Norman 
Marks, vice commander of the depart- 
ment of Italy. 
The address follows: 


ADDRESS BY Hon. GORDON H. SCHERER, 
or OHIO 


Chairman White, County Commander Mc- 
Kay, distinguished officers of the American 
Legion, Father Flynn, Rabbi Schultz, Mayor 
Dalfonso, Mr. Archiband Roosevelt, Mr. Gard- 
ner Osborn, Mr. Alfred Kohlberg, and my 
colleague, Epwin Doorey, who is so admir- 
ably representing the people of New York 
in the Congress of the United States, a gen- 
eration ago an award such as you are giving 
me tonight would have been applauded by 
most people. Today the honor you confer 
upon me brings wide and varied reactions. 
They range from approbation by America’s 
fast-waning patriotic societies to contempt 
and hatred by the Communist conspirators 
within our American community. 

The ill will of the latter, our sworn ene- 
mies and would-be destroyers, we accept 
without question. They are the challenge 
we must face in our time. They are the 
Marne, the Anzio beachhead, and the Iwo 
Jima of today, tomorrow, and God only 
knows when after that. 

And then there is that fast-growing, cyn- 
ical segment of the populace which scorns 
and scoffs at an Americanism award. To 
them patriotism represents immaturity, nar- 
rowness, and old-fashioned sentimentalism. 
To them reverence for the flag is an emo- 
tional display for those who relish parades 
and silly rituals. To them Americanism is 
not even secondary to one-worldism. To 
them the American heritage and basic con- 
stitutional rights should be chipped away 
and even surrendered when political ex- 
pediency—a Girard case—demands, 

We then come to that group of so-called 
loyal citizens to whom the world American- 
ism is distasteful although they will not 
admit it. They are the extreme left-wing, 
who for one reason or another have lost 
faith in the American system. They love 
socialism and have even flirted with Marx 
and Lenin. These are the boys who through 
the years, wittingly and unwittingly, have 
given their names, money, and prestige to 
the innumerable Communist-front organi- 
zations in this country. They are the boys 
who are the foolish and naive puppets of the 
Communist agents within. They are the 
boys who, more vigorously than all others, 
have fought and attempted to discredit the 
Americanism Commission of the American 
Legion and the investigating committees of 
the Congress. Why? 

The answer is simple. The Commission 
and the committees are the forces which 
have turned back the cover and shown how 
these gentlemen were foolishly and care- 
lessly sleeping in the same beds with the 
agents of the Kremlin. They did not like 
the exposé and ever since have been at- 
tempting to discredit those who put the 
spotlight on the naked truth of Communist- 
front subversion within the United States. 

So it is evident that not all applaud an 
Americanism award. However, I am deeply 
grateful and in all humility I thank God 
that I am on the American Legion’s side in 
this fight. 

Yes, it was the American Legion—which on 
the battlefields of the world had repelled 
aggression from without—which first saw 
the threat from within. It was the Legion 
and a few kindred spirits which first recog- 
nized that the United States and the Free 
World were faced with a new method and 
weapon of warfare. Legionnaires who had 
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fought the enemy with gun and bayonet 
soon learned that there was a new, subtle, 
and more deadly weapon created for our de- 
struction—a weapon more effective than the 
hydrogen bomb, namely, the internal sub- 
version of our country and the Free World. 

The Legion early recognized the subtle, di- 
abolical strategy of boring from within, not 
oniy in the various agencies of Government 
but into every activity and institution of 
American life, for the purpose of weakening 
those institutions so that, when the time 
came to move in, the task would be so much 
easier of accomplishment. 

The Legion saw how one country after an- 
other of the Free World was taken behind the 
Iron Curtain by this new weapon, this new 
method of warfare—the internal subversion 
of these countries. 

Legionnaires saw what was happening in 
America. They saw how agency after agency 
of the Federal Government was infiltrated 
by Communist conspirators. They knew that 
one agent within was more dangerous to our 
safety and security than 10,000 enemy troops 
poised on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 

They knew that the Communist Party 
was not a political party as we know political 

es in the United States—that we were 
not dealing with an economic or political 
philosophy. They knew then, as was pointed 
out years later by E. H. Cookridge in his 
book, that we were dealing with the sordid 
story of theft of atomic and NATO secrets, or 
arson, sabotage, poisoning, assassination, 
and abduction, plotted in Moscow and car- 
ried out all over the world. 

Members of the Legion knew how to deal 
with enemy troops; they had demonstrated 
that ability on the battlefields of Europe. 
They were, however, a little uncertain how 
to deal with the Communist agents who 
worked underground in the agencies of gov- 
ernment, in the school and in the shop, 

They pondered the statement of George 
Dimitrov, one of the top world Communists, 
who said: 

“As Soviet power grows, there will be a 
greater aversion to Communist parties every- 
where. So we must practice the techniques 
of withdrawal. Never appear in the fore- 
ground: Let our friends do the work. 

“We must always remember that one 
sympathizer is generally worth more than 
a dozen militant Communists. A university 
professor, who without being a party mem- 
ber lends himself to the interests of the 
Soviet Union, is worth more than a hundred 
men with party cards. A writer of reputa- 
tion, or a retired general, is worth more than 
600 poor devils who don’t know any better 
than to get themselves beaten up by the 
police. 

“Every man has his value, his merit. The 
writer who, without being a party member, 
defends the Soviet Union, the unton leader 
who is outside our ranks but defends Soviet 
international policy, is worth more than a 
thousand party members.” 

The Legion realized it needed help in its 
fight because Americans in high places would 
not listen to its warning. 

The Legion was accused of seeing ghosts, 
of witch hunting. It realized it was neces- 
sary to expose these agents of the Kremlin 
and their activities to the cold light of com- 
mon day so that all America might under- 
stand this new and subtle weapon of modern 
warfare, so that all America might see that 
the same thing was happening to it as had 
happened in other parts of the world. 

It was the American Legion which went to 
its Government for help. 

It was the American Legion which played 
® leading role in the creation of the Un- 
American Activities Committee of the Con- 
gress of the United States. The American 
Legion has walked shoulder to shoulder with 
this committee for more than a decade. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation had 
patiently and carefully put its finger upon 
the traitors within, yet it could not expose 
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or prosecute. It could not pass legislation 
needed to deal with this sinister conspiracy. 

It was the investigating committees of the 
Congress which finally brought to light the 
penetration of this fifth column. Law after 
law was recommended by the Un-American 
Activities Committee and adopted by the 
Congress so that we could deal more effec- 
tively with this threat from within, 

With one fell swoop in the last few weeks 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
seriously weakened, if not destroyed, most 
of the weapons that have been available to 
deal effectively with the Communist con- 
spiracy. 

Our committee was commencing hearings 
in San Francisco 3 weeks ago last Monday 
when the Supreme Court handed down the 
Watkins decision and the one freeing the 
convicted California Communists, On that 
day—Red Monday—a former chairman of the 
Communist Party in California rejoicingly 
exclaimed that it was “the greatest victory 
the Communist Party in America has ever 
received.” She said: 

“It will mark a rejuvenation of the party 

in America. We have lost some members 
in the last few years, but now we are on our 
way.” 
The committee saw and felt that rejuvena- 
tion at the San Francisco hearings. During 
the last few years, the Communist hangers- 
on at such hearings had diminished. En- 
thusiasm had been dampened. The wit- 
nesses exhibited less confidence in the right- 
ness of the Communist cause. 

All this was changed in San Francisco. 
The Communists filled the large hearing 
room and overflowed into the corridors. 
Their snide and vituperative remarks to 
committee members as they passed through 
the halls and on the elevators were again in 
evidence. The witnesses and the lawyers 
were jubilant as well as arrogant. The de- 
laying tactics, the evasiveness, and the long 
Communist propaganda speeches returned. 

As we grappled during the hearings with 
the strangling directives of the Court, we 
came to the conclusion that Justice Tom 
Clark, in his dissenting opinion, was right 
when he said that the investigating commit- 
tees and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
“may as well close up shop” and go home. 
Yes, it was a great day for the Kremlin but 
an ominous one for the people of the United 
States. 

I predict that, unless these decisions can 
be nullified by action of the Congress, there 
will be a resurgence—a rejuvenation—of 
Communist activity in the United States 
that will not only make your hair curl but 
your stomach turn. 

Lenin, Stalin, and other top Communists 
have always predicted that the United States 
would be destroyed from within, as have 
been most of the countries that have been 
taken behind the Iron Curtain since 1933, 
Their predictions have a far better chance 
of becoming a reality as a result of these 
decisions. 

Perhaps I can illustrate by example how 
one of these decisions, namely, the one in 
the Watkins case, affects the committee’s 
fight against subversion. Following the 
public hearings in California, the committee 
on Saturday held an executive session for 
the purpose of obtaining evidence in the 
commencement of an investigation into a 
new and unexplored field of Communist 
subversive activity in the United States. 

The hearings were held in executive ses- 
sion because it was imperative that for the 
time being at least the objectives of our 
investigation be kept highly secret and that 
no notice be given to the Communists as to 
the fact that the committee had even any 
knowledge of these particular operations. 

It was apparent that if they had such 
knowledge, the whole investigation might 
fail completely. As an example, some wit- 
nesses and documents would conveniently 
disappear; witnesses would be alerted and 
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their testimony changed or slanted. Of 
course, if Communist agents were aware of 
the fact that we had knowledge of the activ- 
ity, it might be discontinued or go under- 
ground. 

Now let’s see what happened. When the 
witness appeared, his lawyer, armed with 
the decision in the Watkins case, demanded, 
before he would let his client even answer 
as to his occupation, that we outline in 
detail the nature and object of our investi- 
gation and then explain fully how each 
question we asked his client was pertinent 
to the subject and object of the investiga- 
tion. 

Obviously, we had no alternative except 
to dismiss the witness and forego the in- 
vestigation. Certainly it was better to do 
this than to tell the Kremlin what we knew. 

The tragedy of the Watkins decision is that 
the conclusion reached by the Court is 
based on a false premise. The Court assumes 
that the Un-American Activities Committee 
is investigating communism as an economic 
and political philosophy and that the Com- 
munist Party in the United States is a 
political party as we know political parties 
in this country. On the basis of this false 
assumption, the Court comes to an appar- 
ently logical but novel conclusion. 

However, every school boy should know 
by this time that the Communist Party is 
not a political party but a conspiratorial 
apparatus—a fifth-column arm of the 
Soviet Union with whom we are at war even 
though it may not be a shooting war. In 
fact, the Congress of the United States has 
by law so stated. 

Perhaps the Court has never read the 
secret oath an individual takes when he 
joins the Russian conspiracy—the Com- 
munist Party. This oath reads: 

“I pledge myself to rally the masses to de- 
fend the Soviet Union, a land of victorious 
socialism, I pledge myself at all times to 
remain a vigilant and firm defender of the 
Leninist line of the party, the only line that 
insures the triumph of Soviet power in the 
United States.” 

Much has been said and written recently 
about the influence which the law clerks 
of the Supreme Court have on its opinions, 

But there has been little or no discussion 
of the activities of certain professors and 
the part they may have played in these re- 
cent unorthodox decisions. It is no longer a 
secret that there is a considerable amount 
of ill will, bordering in some cases on hatred, 
by these professors for Congressional inves- 
tigating committees. They have determined 
in one way or another to destroy these com- 
mittees ever since some of their clique were 
subpenaed to tell about their Communist 
and Communist-front activities. 

As examples, on March 1, 1956, Lawrence 
Raymond La Valle, a professor at Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa., who had been identi- 
fied under oath as a Communist, was called 
before the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee. He did not deny his Communist ac- 
tivity.. He refused to answer all pertinent 
questions on the ground that to do so might 
tend to incriminate him. The board of 
trustees of the college, after an investiga- 
tion, removed him. Within a few days the 
American Association of University Profes- 
‘sors severely censured the college for its 
action. 

Two years before Prof. Byron Darling was 
discharged after a hearing by the president 
of Ohio State University, following his ap- 
pearance before our committee where he had 
been identified as an active Communist 
while he was doing research work on a proj- 
ect for the Government of the United States. 
The same American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors censured Ohio State for its 
action. There are other instances in which 
the association acted similarly. 

These professors have been indoctrinating 
students not only with their pet philoso- 
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phies but also with their animosity against 
the investigating committees. 

A short time ago I spoke to a group at a 
university. Before the meeting I overheard 
two students discussing the fact that their 
professor, who had a violent antagonism 
toward Congressional investigating commit- 
tees, had insisted that they attend so that 
they might heckle me. In fact, he had 
supplied them with questions which he felt 
certain would stump the witch hunter. 

Some of these young indoctrinated law 
students, with no practical experience in the 
practice of law and the realities of life, wind 
up as clerks in the Supreme Court. 

I have read in some of the recent shocking 
Supreme Court decisions almost the exact 
words, phrases, and arguments that have 
been used by some of these professors in their 
attacks against the committees. 

The Justices and the clerks have been hesi- 
tant to explain to the press what part these 
law clerks play in the preparation and writ- 
ing of decisions. It would be interesting to 
know and to be able to trace the source of 
some of the language and conclusions found 
in recent opinions. There are some telltale 
paragraphs which might indicate that they 
come from minds which have lived in ivory 
towers, far removed from the realities of the 
trial of causes in the courtroom or the func- 
tioning of investigating committees of the 
Congress. 

There is another phase of this whole dis- 
cussion that has not been given too much 
attention. It must be remembered that this 
long series of decisions, freeing common 
criminals and Communist conspirators, have 
been reversals of the so-called lower Federal 
courts by the Supreme Court. It is signifi- 
cant to note that these varied cases arose 
from different parts of the country. Differ- 
ent Federal district judges and members of 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
tried and reviewed each of these cases. 

The same lawyers appeared; the same briefs 
were filed; the same arguments were heard 
attacking the constitutionality of laws passed 
by the Congress and the procedures of its 
investigating committees. These Federal 
courts and some State courts have sustained 
these convictions, have sustained the consti- 
tutionality and validity of the laws involved 
and the procedures of the Congressional in- 
vestigating committees. 

It is generally recognized that most of the 
lower court judges, both at the State and 
Federal level, are career men, have more ex- 
perience and are better versed in the law 
than the members of the Supreme Court and 
their law clerks. Can these Federal and 
State judges always be wrong in these par- 
ticular matters? 

From what I say, I would not want you to 
believe that the dilemma in which we find 
ourselves in this whole field which I am dis- 
cussing today has been caused 100 percent 
by the Supreme Court. The Congress and 
the executive branch both today and in the 
past, share some of the responsibility. 

Let’s look for a moment at just one phase 
of the Girard case. Here Congress shares part 
of the responsibility for not passing the 
Bricker amendment; the Executive in yield- 
ing to expediency; the Supreme Court for 
avoiding the real constitutional issue in- 
volved, 

Let's take this brief look at the result. 
Within the last few weeks we find that an 
alien Communist in this country, dedicated 
to its overthrow by force and violence if 
necessary, is not guilty under the Smith Act 
until and unless he takes actual steps in 
urging some specific act or deed toward the 
overthrow of the Government by violence. 
He is now free to thumb his nose at Con- 
gressional committees when asked to name 
his fellow conspirators and tell about their 
activities in the conspiracy. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
congressional investigating committees are 
strangled, handcuffed, and hogtied by new 
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and undreamed-of restrictions so that they 
cannot deal effectively with a member of 
Russia’s fifth column or a common rapist. 

By contrast, last week the Supreme Court 
placed the stamp of approval on the policy 
of this Government and the law which per- 
mits an American boy who is drafted into 
the Army and compelled to serve in a for- 
eign country, to be tried by the courts of 
that country. He has no choice as to 
whether that service will be performed in 
the country of a friendly ally or in one 
which was bombing him at Pearl Harbor or 
sniping at him on Corregidor or Iwo Jima. 

This American boy, away from the re- 
straints of home, in a community where 
there is always animosity against occupying 
troops, if he transgresses the law, can be 
and has been tried against his will by the 
people of a foreign country. 

His trial not only starts in a biased, prej- 
udiced, and often hysterical atmosphere, but 
he is also deprived of the basic constitu- 
tional rights of every American—rights 
which his country gives to an alien Com- 
munist conspirator and a common rapist. 
He may be tried without a jury—without 
the presumption of innocence—without the 
right that his accuser be required to prove 
his guilt beyond a reasonable doubt—with- 
out the right of habeas corpus, without the 
right to face his accuser, without the right 
to cross-examine the witnesses against him, 
as provided by American procedures, 

Then, if this American boy is found guilty, 
he is often compelled to serve a sentence 
in a foreign jail, where the accommodations 
and standard of treatment are far below 
those in this country. In many instances, 
for the same offense in this country, he 
would be placed on probation. 

Gentlemen, the Constitution and the flag 
no longer follow the American soldier. 

But the strange thing about all of this 18 
that the leftwing liberals in this country— 
who shed oceans of crocodile tears over some 
Communist being asked embarrassing ques- 
tions by an investigating committee—have 
applauded or have been strangely silent 
about the loss of these basic constitutional 
rights by the guardians of our liberty and 
security—the American boy. 

The investigating committees of the Con- 
gress, the American Legion, the Daughters 
and Sons of the American Revolution, the 
Minute Women, and other patriotic organi- 
zations during the years have had some dark 
days in their fight against the internal sub- 
version of the United States. We have been 
bitterly attacked and maligned. We might 
as well admit that we and the American 
people have suffered in the past few months 
some rather disastrous defeats. 

There are times when the situation be- 
comes so frustrating and seemingly hopeless 
that one is ready to give up. It is not the 
Communists who discourage us. It is their 
apologists in this country, so-called respect- 
able and influential citizens who are con- 
stantly vilifying the anti-Communists, who 
dishearten one. These are the people who 
are trying to conyince the great mass of 
apathetic Americans that, if there ever was 
a danger, it is past—that we who are in this 
fight are beating a dead horse for publicity 
and personal aggrandizement—that Ameri- 
canism commissions and investigating com- 
mittees should be abolished and buried in 
ignominy. This cabal is making some head- 
way with help from high places, as high as 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

As Al Smith, a great Governor of your 
State, once said: “Let’s look at the record.” 

J. Edgar Hoover, perhaps the greatest au- 
thority on international subversion, in his 
Independence Day warning to the American 
people just last week said.: 

“Public apathy is the sure way to national 
suicide—to death of individual freedom. It 
allowed the Communists to penetrate and 
make satellites of once free countries, and 
it is presently enabling them to honeycomb 
and weaken the structures of the remaining 
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countries, and there is today a terrifying 
apathy on the part of Americans toward the 
deadliest danger which this country has ever 
faced. Some of that apathy is deliberately 
induced. 

“The Communist Party in the United 
States is not out of business; it is not dead; 
it is not even dormant. It is, however, well 
on its way to achieving its current objective, 
which is to make you believe that it is shat- 
tered, ineffective, and dying. When it has 
fully achieved this first objective, it will 
then proceed inflexibly toward its final goal. 

“Let no one for a moment forget that the 
Communist Party, United States of America, 
is part and parcel of an international con- 
spiracy whose goal is conquest of the world. 
The Communist conspiracy will not halt its 
march automatically; it must be halted. 
Those who try to minimize its danger are 
either uninformed or they have a deadly ax 
to grind.” 

Within the last year the Attorney General 
of the United States, in his report to the 
President, said: 

“Communists and their agents will remain 
a serious threat to our internal security so 
long as Communist dictatorships threaten 
the peace of the world. It is only by con- 
tinuing to expose their tactics and activities 
that we shall prevent the resurgence of this 
international conspiracy in the United 
States.” 

That is in part what the investigating 
committees of the Congress are doing. That 
is what the Americanism Commission of the 
Legion, the Firing Line, and the American 
Legion magazine are doing. 

In spite of these and many more warnings 
by men who are in a position to know, many 
segments of our people, including the Su- 
preme Court, are falling into line and mak- 
ing a reality of the Communist Party's 
present objective. 

People are told that the investigating 
committees are beating dead horses; that 
they are exposing and smearing persons who 
merely joined the Communist Party many 
years ago as an intellectual excursion into 
Marxism. 

This is not so. 

As an example, let's look at a recent revela- 
tion of the committee, to determine the 
truth or falsity of these charges. 

Last year the committee began an investi- 
gation of the illegal use of passports by 
American Communists and fellow travelers. 
A great hue and cry went up from the left- 
wing against the committee. It was charged 
with censorship and violating civil rights— 
the right of Americans to travel freely abroad. 

The clamor, however, died down. The 
critics became strangely silent and turned 
their attack in another direction when the 
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hearings revealed that passports were being 
obtained by fraud and perjury. Passports 
thus obtained were being used by Commu- 
nists to go behind the Iron Curtain and 
attack the United States at phony peace 
meetings and other gatherings. 

Let me give you just one example out of 
hundreds to show what was happening. 

Louis Wheaton, a college-trained man, in 
his application for a passport, stated under 
oath that he wanted to go to France and 
Switzerland to further his education. In- 
stead he went to Peiping, China. He made 
a series of radio talks over the Communist 
radio. They were monitored by our State 
Department. In his first speech, he said: 

“It is necessary to end war now being 
conducted with such horror and savagery. 
What has been done in the name of the 
United States against the peoples of Korea 
and China is an unspeakable shame before 
history and humanity. 

“I have seen the evidence that we are us- 
ing bacteriological warfare and jellied gaso- 
line to burn defenseless women, children, 
and the aged. I say the evidence is damn- 


ing. 

A few days later, in another vicious attack 
against the United States, Wheaton charged 
American boys with ruthless and inhuman 
behavior. He said that in one village in 
Korea, he saw more than 300 children put 
into a warehouse, their mothers into an- 
other building: That gasoline was poured 
around the warehouse and set afire; that 
American boys then machin: the 
mothers as they rushed to save their children 
in the burning building. 

Is there any doubt that Louis Wheaton 
was giving aid and comfort to the enemy 
in a time of war? 

Yes; as I have sald, there were those who 
claimed the committee was wrongfully in- 
terfering with Americans and their right to 
travel freely abroad when it was attempting 
to obtain evidence to warrant recommend- 
ing legislation to plug up loopholes and 
strengthen the laws relating to passports. 

An incident which brought world-wide at- 
tention in the last 2 weeks demonstrates tue 
necessity for such legislation. 

Russian-born George Zlatovski and his 
wife were indicted for espionage and spying, 
Two years ago these two people made appli- 
cation for a passport. The court said that 
the State Department must either give them 
@ passport or disclose why it was being 
refused. 

It is obvious from what has now happened 
that the security of the United States would 
have been jeopardized if the State Depart- 
ment had revealed that these people and 
others were being investigated for espionage. 
Therefore, under a court ruling which in- 
vades the prerogatives of the executive 
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branch, the State Department was compelled 
to issue them a passport. As a result, we 
have had persons now indicted for espionage 
traveling freely abroad for 2 years on a 
United States passport. Now we must try 
to get them back to face prosecution. 

No, the Communist threat is not some- 
thing that is dead, something of the past, 
not something that is present in every other 
place in the globe but strangely absent in the 
United States. 

The Soviet leaders over the years have 
themselves laid down the challenge and blue- 
printed their program, which even the left- 
wing cabal should be able to read. 

Dimitri Z. Manuilskys who was an instruc- 
tor in the Lenin School of Political Warfare 
in Moscow, said as early as 1931: 

“War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, we 
are not strong enough to attack. Our time 
will come in 20 or 30 years.“ (Thirty years 
will be up in 1961.) 

“To win we shall need the element of 
surprise. The bourgeoisie will have to be 
put to sleep, so we shall begin by launching 
the most spectacular peace movement on 
record. There will be electrifying overtures 
and unheard of concessions. The capitalist 
countries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice 
to cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 
As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fist.” 

If the skeptical think that this is simply 
the mouthing of one of the Russian con- 
spirators and that, as has been so often 
stated, the Communist Party of the United 
States has no such objective, I call atten- 
tion to the statement of William Z. Foster, 
chairman of the Communist Party in the 
United States. Foster said: 

“When a Communist heads the Govern- 
ment of the United States—and that day 
will come just as surely as the sun 
the Government will not be a capitalistic 
government but a Soviet government, and 
behind this government will stand the Red 
Army to enforce the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” 

My friends, is there any question but 
that we are engaged at this very moment 
in a war—in a struggle to the death with 
the Soviet Union? 

Americanism commissions of the American 
Legion all over the country are in the fore- 
front of the battle with this new, deadly, 
and sinister weapon of modern warfare, May 
God give us strength, courage, and wisdom 
to carry on to the end that we may combat 
the autocracy of both the classes and the 
masses, and safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice, freedom, and 
democracy. 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, JoLx 25, 1957 
(Legislative day of Monday, July 8, 1957) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, to this ancient altar 
of our deepest faith we come, at the be- 
ginning of another day of deliberation, 
seeking light upon our darkened way and 
strength and cleansing within, knowing 
that out of the heart are the issues of 
life. Teach us to value a conscience void 
of offense and the royalty of self-respect 
above all the pedestals, prizes, and pre- 


ferments earth can give. With Thy ben- 
ediction upon them, may those who here 
speak and act for the state face the is- 
sues of this day with motives which see 
only the Nation’s good, with clear think- 
ing which no fallacies distort, and with 
honest dealing which despises deceit and 
sham in the sure knowledge that all 
great and noble service in this world is 
based on gentleness and patience, tol- 
erance and truth. In the Redeemer's 
name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Journal 
of the proceedings of Wednesday, July 
24, 1957, was approved, and its reading 
was dispensed with, 


THE CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate—after thoughtful con- 
sideration—has decided one of the basic 
issues in the civil-rights debate. It has 
been concluded that this should—in the 
main—be a measure to protect voting 
rights. 

We are now approaching another basic 
issue—the question of the jury trial. 
This issue is far from simple. It will 
require the careful analysis of thought- 
ful, reasoning men, because highly- 
trained lawyers who put the bill together 
took a criminal offense and, by sprin- 
kling a little legal holy water on it, 
sought to convert it, by means of the bill, 
into a civil offense, in order to make 
enforcement easier and to make the bill 
more effective to give the voter greater 
protection. 
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Mr. President, there is no doubt that 
under our system, our democratic proc- 
esses are frequently time consuming, 
and we become impatient with them. 
Perhaps there is merit in converting 
what are now criminal offenses, concern- 
ing the right to vote, into civil offenses. 
But, Mr. President, before we take that 
step, we must seriously consider whether 
in criminal contempt cases the jury 
should not go along with the conversion. 

I believe we all recognize that courts 
must have the power to enforce their or- 
ders. But, on the,other hand, people— 
people, Mr. President, people, individ- 
uals—who are accused of crimes should 
have an opportunity, before they are de- 
prived of their liberties for years and 
put in shackles behind iron bars, to pre- 
sent their case before a jury of their 
peers, instead of before some case-hard- 
ened and perhaps even politically ap- 
pointed judge. 

Mr. President, I consider both points 
basic. I do not consider them incom- 
patible. 

The plea that some juries in some 
sections will not convict does not seem 
to me to be reasoned or a wise or a proper 
approach. In the first place, the truth 
of the plea has not been demonstrated 
to this body. In the second place, if the 
truth could be demonstrated, the appro- 
priate course would be to reexamine our 
whole jury system. 

Mr. President, under no circumstances 
should we resort to an expediency to 
manevver around a basic protection of 
our liberties, even though recommended 
by astute, adroit members of the legal 
profession. 

Mr. President, thoughtful men are at 
work in the Senate endeavoring to 
resolve this issue. The Senate has be- 
fore it an amendment submitted by the 
junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], which is the pending ques- 
tion. Another amendment has been 
drawn by the very able senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. An- 
other approach has been proposed by the 
able junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, CLARK]. I have no doubt that 
other amendments will be presented as 
debate on the issue proceeds. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, let me 
say that only yesterday I had many 
Members of the Senate discuss their own 
private views of what kind of an amend- 
ment regarding the jury system the Sen- 
ate should adopt. I predict that before 
this debate is concluded, almost every 
Member of the Senate will have some 
8 of his own to the jury ques- 

on. 

Let me add that never before have I 
seen in the Senate a debate which has 
contributed so much to understanding. 
In that sense, I think the debate has been 
A of the finest the Senate has ever 

Finally, Mr. President, let me say that 
I have every confidence that the Senate 
will be able to work out a legitimate, 
fair, just, and effective approach to this 
problem, so long as Senators do not shut 
their minds to the views of others and 
get themselves committed beyond recall. 

Mr. President, the end result, I believe, 
will amount to what the New York 
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Times—that great newspaper—this 
morning calls a year of progress for 
democracy in America. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp, as a part of my re- 
marks, the editorial entitled “Capitol 
Hill and Clinton,” which was published 
this morning in the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of July 25, 1957] 
CAPITOL HILL AND CLINTON 


There was no obyious connection of cause 
and effect between the verdict of guilty ren- 
dered in the criminal contempt case in 
Knoxville, Tenn., on Tuesday against Fred- 
erick John Kasper and six of his associates 
and the continuing debate on the civil- 
rights bill in the Senate. But regardless of 
cause and effect we have to think of these 
two incidents as related. They are related 
because each has something to do with the 
progress of democracy in this country. 

Kasper and his followers were convicted 
by a white jury of 10 men and 2 women, 
who debated the evidence for 2 hours and 
10 minutes, of stirring up disorder in Clin- 
ton, Tenn., in protest against racial integra- 
tion in a public high school. In this high 
school at the time of the riots there were 
300 white youngsters and about a dozen 
Negroes. Seemingly there would have been 
no trouble if Kasper and his friends had 
not come into the picture for the purpose of 
making trouble. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that Kasper and the other defendants 
were not convicted of stirring up trouble, 
but of stirring up trouble in violation of an 
order of a Federal court. Four defendants 
were acquitted, a fact which indicates that 
the jury made careful distinctions. Kasper, 
it should also be noted, was already under a 
contempt sentence of 1 year for direct con- 
tempt in defying the Federal court. 

The Clinton case will be used by both sides 
in the continuing argument over the proper 
way to enforce civil rights. We will do well 
to be cautious in drawing conclusions. East 
Tennessee is traditionally Republican, and 
during the Civil War it sent men into the 
Union Army. What happened when the 
Clinton case was carried into court in nearby 
Knoxville might not happen in the Deep 
South. It might not happen in that part of 
the South, let us say in western Tennessee or 
Mississippi, where the plantation system 
once ruled. It might not happen in the 
mountain villages of the South where race 
relations may be complicated by economic 
competition between the white man and the 
Negro. 

The case proves little, in fact, except a 
quality of conscience in one white jury and 
the general respect for Federal District Judge 
Robert L. Taylor. We may hope that in 
years to come white juries and mixed juries 
will desire to do exact justice to both races 
throughout the South, no less than the 
North. Meanwhile the Federal Government, 
through its proper legislative, executive, and 
judicial agencies, must do what it can with- 
in the limits of its legal powers and the 
boundaries of what is humanly possible. 

Until this year, and for some 80 preceding 
years, it has seemed impracticable to get 
Federal legislation which would guarantee 
the Southern Negro rights no greater and 
no less than those possessed by his white 
neighbor. The 14th and 15th amendments 
were not fully enforced. Now, as the cur- 
rent debate on the civil-rights bill, the pas- 
sage of that bill by the House and the 
amending process that has been going on in 
the Senate indicate, it will be possible to 
enact remedial legislation. 

The solid core of unreconstructed south- 
ern Senators—some 18 in all—cannot pre- 
vent this passage. These 18 votes, plus the 
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votes of a considerable number of Senators 
who believe in making haste slowly and in 
using as much persuasion as possible and 
as little coercion as possible, have been able 
to modify the original bill. As yesterday's 
voting proved, that portion of the measure 
included in part III, which invoked the in- 
junctive process to enforce integration and 
civil rights other than the right to vote, is 
now out. The Clinton case may indicate 
that it never needed to be in. 

At any rate, what is manifestly coming out 
of the Senate discussion will be a reasonably 
strong provision protecting the Negro's right 
to vote—and that will be about all at this 
time. It will be quite a lot, for if the voting 
right of the Negro is protected, the protec- 
tion of his other rights is pretty sure to 
follow. We retain confidence in the view al- 
ready often expressed on this page that this 
will go down in history as a year of progress 
for democracy in America. 


THE PUBLIC-WORKS APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL AND THE IMPORTANCE 
OF PUBLIC-WORKS PROJECTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, when the public works appropria- 
tion bill comes before the Senate, it will 
contain a number of items that were not 
recommended by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Speaking for myself, I urged and ob- 
tained committee approval of some proj- 
ects in Texas that were not recommended 
by the individual who happens to be the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. I 
did this in the knowledge that these are 
necessary and economically justified 
projects. If we carry them out, the ac- 
tion will represent a long step forward 
in adequate development of my State’s 
water resources. 

Frankly, I do not approve of the efforts 
of the Budget Bureau to exercise an 
item veto over civil-works projects. Its 
efforts along this line have often made 
it necessary for Congress to add projects 
that have been delayed by the Bureau of 
the Budget beyond the point of reason. 

Mr. President, I do not speak of the 
Bureau of the Budget under the Republi- 
can administration; I speak of it under 
the Republican administration and un- 
der many years of the Democratic ad- 
ministrations under which I have had 
the privilege to serve. 

I have never hesitated to urge the ad- 
dition of such projects when the need 
and justification for them are clearly to 
be seen. 

A few weeks ago, Mr. President, the 
heaviest rains in the recorded history of 
the Trinity River fell in the watershed 
above the Texas cities of Dallas and Fort 
Worth. Enormous devastation was pre- 
vented only by the fact that 4 Federal 
reservoirs and 2 floodway projects in the 
centers of Dallas and Fort Worth—in 
downtown Dallas and Fort Worth—had 
been completed shortly before the tor- 
rential rains came. It has been esti- 
mated that these reservoirs and flood- 
ways prevented property damage of more 
than $80 million. 

Of these 6 vital projects, only 1 of the 
6 had ever been recommended for con- 
struction funds by the Director of the 
Budget Bureau at the time the construc- 
tion was initiated. 

That should bring the blush of shame 
to the directors of the Budget Bureau in 
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both Democratic and Republican admin- 
istrations, because appropriations to be- 
gin construction on the other five had to 
be provided by Congress over the oppo- 
sition of the Budget Bureau. 

Congress was wise. As a result, it 
saved hundreds of lives and $80 million 
worth of damage. If the Bureau’s re- 
stricted program had been followed 
rigidly, construction of these reservoirs 
and floodways would have been delayed 
for years, if ever started. Certainly 
they would not have been completed in 
time to give this protection. 

I want to call to the attention of the 
Senate and the Congress, and I hope to 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
and those who influence his decisions, 
that this is one case in which Congres- 
sional action—which sometimes the slick 
magazines call pork barrel action—taken 
in response to the urgent and informed 
appeals of local citizens and local gov- 
ernments, prevented a major catastro- 
phe. It is a case which, in my earnest 
opinion, provides convincing evidence 
that Congress should never hesitate to 
make reasonable addition to the list of 
civil works projects recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In accord- 
ance with the order entered on yester- 
day, providing a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business, with a 
limitation of 3 minutes on statements, 
morning business is now in order. 


REPORT ON TORT CLAIMS PAID BY 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D. C., transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report on tort claims paid 
by that Administration, during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1957 which, with 
the accompanying report was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE ADVERTIS- 
ING—PETITION 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived on July 18 from Mrs. Norma B. 
Moore, 36 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn., 
a petition signed by 965 constituents in 
Connecticut requesting action on the 
Langer and Siler alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertising bills. 

I have been requested by Mrs. Moore 
to record the number of petitioners in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The peti- 
tion reads as follows: 

Since alcoholism, delinquency and mental 
illness have become serious health problems, 
we, your constituents of Connecticut, ear- 
nestly implore you to use the powers of Con- 
gress to get alcoholic beverage advertising off 
the air and out of the channels of Interstate 
Commerce and thus protect our people and 
the rights of States to prevent advertising of 
commodities which have been declared un- 
lawful by the rights of local option granted 
them under State law. 
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RESOLUTION OF EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE, AMERICAN LEGION DE- 
PARTMENT OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to a resolution adopted by the executive 
committee of the American Legion De- 
partment of Minnesota, in which they 
express opposition to proposed legisla- 
tion granting equal seniority rights for 
a nonveteran with 15 years of service as 
that enjoyed by a veteran in the event 
of a reduction in force among Post Office 
Department employees, 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
resolution printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Whereas the National Postal Transport 
Association at its last national convention 
passed Resolution 46 seeking legislation to 
grant equal seniority rights for a nonveteran 
with 15 years service as that enjoyed by a 
veteran in the event of a reduction in force; 
and 

Whereas veterans who have sacrificed all 
above and beyond the call of duty and have 
suffered hardships and disabilities in order. 
to preserve our way of life, will be denied 
their rights granted them by the Veterans’ 
Preference Act, as passed by the Congress 
and signed by the President of the United 
States; and 

Whereas efforts by the Railway Mail Post 
No. 23 of the American Legion, located in 
St. Paul, Minn., to seek defeat of this resolu- 
tion on the floor of the national convention 
of the National Postal Transport Association 
have failed, as well as the efforts of the other 
veterans’ organizations; and 

Whereas this action of the National Postal 
Transport Association is severely denounced 
by the executive committee of the American 
Legion, department of Minnesota; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Executive Committee of 
the American Legion, Department of Minne- 
sota, at its regular meeting on March 9, 1957, 
That we adopt this resolution; and that 
copies thereof be sent to Mr. W. C. Daniel, 
national commander of the American Legion, 
the members of the National Legislative 
Commission, for their consideration, and to 
Senator Epwarp J. THYE, Senator HUBERT H. 
Humpurey, and Congressman Evucensa J. 
MCCARTHY. 

I certify that the above resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the American Legion, department 
of Minnesota, at its regular meeting held on 
March 9, 1957, in St. Paul, Minn. 

CARL GRANNING, 
Adjutant, the American Legion, De- 
partment of Minnesota, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 118. Resolution to amend rule 
XXII so as to require committee reports pro- 
posing legislation or ratification of treaties, 
involving expenditure of public funds, to 
show the estimated costs thereof (Rept. No. 
705). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, without amendment: 

S. 72. A bill to increase annuities payable 
to certain annuitants from the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund, and for oth- 
er purposes (Rept. No. 706). 
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By Mr. NEUBERGER, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, with an 
amendment: 

S. 734. A bill to revise the basic compen- 
sation schedules of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 719). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judicary, without amendment: 

H. R. 1733. An act for the relief of Philip 
Cooperman, Aron Shriro, and Samuel Stack- 
man (Rept. No. 712); 

H. R. 1942. An act for the relief of the 
Sergeant Bluff Consolidated School District 
(Rept. No. 713); 

H. R. 3588. An act for the relief of John R. 
Hill (Rept. No. 714); 

H. R. 4730. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Jennie B. Prescott (Rept. No. 715); and 

H. R. 5718. An act for the relief of Juanita 
Gibson Lewis (Rept. No. 716). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 118. A bill for the relief of the General 
Box Co. (Rept. No. 707); 

S. 565. A bill for the relief of Louis 8. 
Thomas and D. Grace Thomas (Rept. No. 
708); 

S. 1331. A bill for the relief of John P. 
Souvaldzis (Rept. No. 709); and 

H. R. 1864. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Lidie Kammauf (Rept. No. 717). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 285. A bill for the relief of Paul Gustin 
(Rept. No. 710); 

S. 364, A bill for the relief of the village 
of Wauneta, Nebr. (Rept. No. 711); and 

H. R. 3440. An act for the relief of Lillian 
Schlossberg (Rept. No. 718). 


EXCUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Frederick W. Ford, of West Virginia, to 
be a member of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, vice George C. McCon- 
naughey, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. MUNDT (for himself and Mr. 
Youna): 

S. 2633. A bill to modify the general com- 
prehensive plan for flood control and other 
purposes in the Missouri River Basin in order 
to authorize certain fish and wildlife facil- 
ities; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. REVERCOMB: 

S. 2634. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Blennerhassett Island National 
Monument on Blennerhassett Island in the 
Ohio River near Parkersburg, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. REVERCOMB when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NEUBERGER (for himself and 
Mr. Morse) : 

S. 2635. A bill for the relief of Stefani 
Daniela and Casabianca Ambra; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 2636. A bill for the relief of Alexandros 

Trezos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SYMINGTON (for Mr. HEN- 


NINGS) : 
S. 2637. A bill for the relief of Catharina 
C. Peters; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request): 

S. 2638. A bill for the relief of Nicholas 
Christos Soulis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. J. Res. 129. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the sale of a certain number of merchant 
type vessels to the Government of the Re- 
public of Korea for use in the domestic and 
foreign trade of such country; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE RELATING 
TO CLOTURE 


Mr. JENNER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 171), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That subsection 2 of rule XXII 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate (relat- 
ing to cloture) is amended by inserting be- 
fore the word “following” in the eighth line 
of such subsection the word “fifth,” and by 
striking out “by two-thirds of the Senators 
duly chosen and sworn” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “by two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting.“ 


BLENNERHASSETT ISLAND NATION- 
AL MONUMENT, W. VA. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
Blennerhassett Island, located in the 
Ohio River near Parkersburg, W. Va., has 
been closely associated with the history 
of our country. As the Presiding Officer 
and other Senators know, the island 
played an important part in the inci- 
dents preceding the trial of Aaron Burr 
on the charge of treason, of which charge 
he was acquitted. 

It is felt by many citizens that this 
island should be made a national monu- 
ment. Accordingly, I have prepared and 
now introduce a bill for the establish- 
ment of the Blennerhassett Island Na- 
tional Monument. I ask that the bill be 
appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2634) to provide for the 
establishment of the Blennerhassett Is- 
land National Monument on Blenner- 
hassett Island in the Ohio River near 
Parkersburg, W. Va., introduced by Mr. 
ReEvERCOMB, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING BE- 
FORE THE COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS ON DOUBLE- 
TAXATION CONVENTIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce for the benefit of the Senate 
and interested parties, that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations has sched- 
uled a public hearing on Tuesday, July 
30, at 10 a. m., in the committee room— 
F-53 Capitol—on the following double- 
taxation conventions: 

Executive A, 85th Congress, 1st session, 
convention with Austria; 

Executive B, 85th Congress, Ist session, 
convention modifying and supplement- 
ing the convention with Canada; 

Executive K, 85th Congress; ist ses- 
sion, protocol supplementing the con- 
vention with Japan; 
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Executive N, 85th Congress, Ist session, 
convention with Pakistan. 

Persons interested in testifying on 
these conventions should so inform the 
clerk of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, 


POSITION OF NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES ON PENDING MU- 
TUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have just received from an old 
friend of mine, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
the president of the National Council of 
Churches, an important telegram stat- 
ing the position of the council on the 
pending mutual security program. 

Dr. Blake, besides being a great reli- 
gious leader, is a careful student of world 
affairs and he has had wide experience 
in his contacts with leaders in the vari- 
ous countries of the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp, at the conclusion of my remarks, 
this important telegram indicating the 
attitude of a large group of our churches 
in this country. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Haven, Conn., July 23, 1957. 
Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Appreciate your leadership for mutual- 
security program, and in your key role I 
hope you will be able to maintain maximum 
of provisions passed by Senate for construc- 
tive foreign aid. Churches favor substantial 
economic development fund on long-term 
basis, separation of economic from military 
aspects, and maintaining larger amount 
technical assistance through United Nations 
along with bilateral programs. Such foreign 
aid can help United States give moral as well 
as economic leadership in our world respon- 
sibility. 


Gene BLAKE, 
President, National Council of Churches. 


THE SOCIAL-SECURITY LAWS 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, for the first time in the his- 
tory of our social-security system, more 
will be paid out this year in benefits than 
will be collected from payroll taxes. 

The collections are below expectations. 
On the other hand, benefits are mount- 
ing more rapidly than we had antici- 
pated when we extended coverage to new 
groups. 

There will be no boost in payroll levies 
until January 1, 1960, unless Congress 
determines to raise social-security taxes 
before that time. 

At this time the difference between 
receipts and disbursements is made up 
by interest on Government bonds in 
which the social-security fund is in- 
vested. This fund, piled up during the 
years, is now about. $24 billion. 

From present indications it will be nec- 
essary, in 1959, to dip into the capital 
account unless we raise the tax. 

A year ago we did not foresee this con- 
dition, and while we expect to have so- 
cial security expenditures covered by rev- 
enue by 1960, our predictions may again 
be wrong. 
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For that reason we should go slowly in 
further expanding the benefits of this 
important plan of savings. Social se- 
curity is really a plan of forced savings. 

One of the developments which upset 
calculations was the action of Congress 
last year in lowering from 65 to 62 the 
age when women could start to draw so- 
cial-security benefits. 

In 1954 social security coverage was ex- 
tended to self-employed farmers, and 
there are more who can qualify than we 
anticipated at that time. 

In 1956, when we considered amend- 
ments to the social security law, we esti- 
mated that the fund would collect, in 
contributions in 1957 $7,000,300,000. We 
have now lowered this figure to $7 billion, 

In 1956 we added a new group of work- 
ers, those permanently and totally dis- 
abled at the age of 50. We have not gone 
far enough to know how our estimates 
apply to this group. 

Mr. President, in fairness to those who 
have paid large sums of money into so- 
cial security, we must assure them that 
their fund will be kept financially sound, 

When we established social security in 
the United States the proponents said it 
would entirely do away with relief rolls, 
What has been the result? We are now 
at the peak of great prosperity and 
what do we find? We find that 544 mil- 
lion Americans are on relief in some 
form, at a cost last year of more than 
$3 billion. 

These results clearly show that in the 
future all proposals relating to the econ- 
omy of the Nation must be most care- 
fully considered before being enacted 
into law. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, earlier in 
the day I made brief remarks on the 
condition of the Social Security fund. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks an editorial entitled “The 
X in Social Security,” published in to- 
day’s Wall Street Journal. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe X IN SOCIAL SECURITY 

The social security system is heading into 
the red for the first time in its history, 
Mr. Karmin reported from Washington re- 
cently. 

This year the system will dole out more 
than it takes in from those insured, though 
investment income will keep the overall 
revenues in the black. But by 1959 there 
may be an actual deficit unless the social 
security taxes are raised, with benefits out- 
running income by 61 billion. 

The trouble is that the estimates of in- 
come and outgo have not worked out. On 
the one hand, the actuaries underestimated 
income from social security taxes; they don’t 
know why income hasn't come up to ex- 
pectations despite a continuing boom. On 
the other, outgo has been higher than an- 
ticipated. 

The reasons for this second development 
are not hard to find. For example, Congress 
last year lowered to 62 from 65 the age at 
which women could start drawing benefits. 
And in 1954, self-employed farmers were 
covered—some are already drawing benefits, 
about two and a half times the number 
originally estimated. 

So, once again we see actual events trip- 
ping up the best-laid plans of man. And 
note that this is particularly true of the 
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plans that are made by governments, Such 
a plan is continually subject to political 
pressures for liberalization—pressures which 
may not be justified by the economics of 
the system itself. 

This is not to say that it may not be 
socially desirable for farmers to be covered 
or for women to be able to draw benefits 
at a lower age. But once the liberalization 
begins, it immediately becomes almost im- 
possible to stop the trend, no matter what 
the economic logic may be. If women are 
to draw benefits at 62, why not at 52? In- 
equities also exist. For example, dentists 
and osteopaths are covered, but doctors are 
not. 

This liberalization problem is bound to 
continue until all segments of the popula- 
tion are covered, at least for benefits. Yet 
there is no danger to the fund, in the view 
of the chief Social Security actuary, who 
believes the higher tax slated for 1960 will 
again bring a surplus, 

He may very well be right. But we don’t 
envy any statistician who must include in 
his calculations the most imponderable of 
all X quantities—what a politician will do 
with the people's money next. 


CIVIL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION 
WITH REPUBLIC OF PERU 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an agreement for coopera- 
tion with the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Peru, together with accompanying 
correspondence. This agreement was 
signed on July 19 and supersedes the 
agreement for cooperation signed on 
January 25, 1956. This is a standard 
power agreement providing for the 
transfer of not more than 800 kilograms 
of contained U-235. 

There being no objection, the agree- 
ment and correspondence were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED STATES 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., July 19, 1957. 
Hon. Cart T. DURHAM, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United 
States. 

Dear Mr. DurHam: Pursuant to section 
123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, there is submitted with this letter: 

1. Three copies of an Agreement for Coop- 
eration with the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Peru; 

2. Three copies of a letter from the Com- 
mission to the President recommending ap- 
proval of the proposed agreement; 

3. Three copies of a letter from the Presi- 
dent to the Commission approving the agree- 
ment, containing his determination that it 
will promote and will not constitute an 
unreasonable risk to the common defense 
and security; and his authorization to exe- 
cute the proposed agreement. 

The Agreement for Cooperation submitted 
with this letter will incorporate and super- 
sede the Agreenrent for Cooperation Con- 
cerning Civil Uses of Atomic Energy which 
was signed on January 25, 1956, between the 
two Governments, and will remain in force 
for a period of 10 years. It will provide for 
cooperation on matters relating to the de- 
velopment, design, construction, operation 
and use of research, experimental power, 
demonstration power and power reactors; 
and for cooperation on health and safety 
problems related to the operation and use 
of such reactors; and for cooperation on the 
use of radioactive isotopes and radiation in 
physical and biological research, medical 
therapy, agriculture and industry. No re- 
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stricted data will be exchanged under the 
agreement. 

Article VII of the agreement will permit 
the Commission to sell or lease, as may be 
agreed, to the Government of the Republic of 
Peru, uranium enriched up to a maximum 
of 20 percent in the isotope U-235, except as 
noted below, in such quantities as may be 
agreed, for fueling defined reactor projects 
in the Republic of Peru: Provided, however, 
That the net amount of any uranium sold or 
leased during the period of the agreement 
does not exceed 800 kilograms of contained 
U-235. The Commission at its discretion 
may make a portion of the foregoing 800 
kilograms available as material enriched up 
to 90 percent for use in a materials testing 
reactor capable of operating with a fuel load 
not to exceed 6 kilograms of contained U-235 
in uranium. At the present time it is ex- 
pected that the U-235 to be transferred to 
the Republic of Peru will be employed in a 
planned 21 megawatt power reactor. As in 
the case of sale transactions, the agreement, 
in the event of lease, would permit the reten- 
tion by the Government of the Republic of 
Peru of special nuclear materials produced 
in fuel elements obtained from the United 
States. The quantity of uranium enriched 
in the isotope U-235 transferred to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Peru for use as 
fuel in reactors will not at any time be in 
excess of the amount of material necessary 
to permit the efficient and continuous opera- 
tion of the reactor or reactors while replaced 
fuel elements are radioactively cooling in 
Peru or while fuel elements are in transit. 

Article V would permit the transfer of 
limited amounts of special nuclear mate- 
rials, including U-235, U-233 and plutonium, 
for defined research projects related to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

The agreement provides that when any 
source or special nuclear material received 
from the United States requires reprocessing, 
such reprocessing will be performed in either 
Commission facilities, or in facilities accept- 
able to the Commission. In addition, article 
IX of the agreement incorporates provisions 
designed to minimize the possibility that ma- 
terial or equipment transferred under the 
agreement would be diverted to nonpeaceful 
purposes. In article XI the parties affirm 
their common interest in the establishment 
of an international atomic energy agency to 
foster the peaceful uses of atomic energy and 
express their intention to reappraise the 
agreement in the event such an agency is 
established. 

The agreement will enter into force when 
the two Governments have exchanged writ- 
ten notification that their respective statu- 
tory and constitutional requirements have 
been fulfilled. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis STRAUSS, 
Chairman, 


UNITED STATES ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1957. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed proposed agreement entitled 
“Agreement for Cooperation Between the 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Government of the Republic of 
Peru Concerning the Civil Uses of Atomic 
Energy,” and authorize its execution. 

The agreement has been negotiated by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Depart- 
ment of State pursuant to the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and is, in 
the opinion of the Commission, an impor- 
tant and desirable step in advancing the 
development of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy in the Republic of Peru in accord- 
ance with the policy which you have estab- 
lished. The agreement will incorporate and 
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supersede the Agreement for Cooperation 
Concerning Civil Uses of Atomic Energy 
which was entered into on January 25, 1956, 
between the two Governments. The new 
agreement, which will extend for a period 
of 10 years, will broaden the scope of coop- 
eration between the Republic of Peru and 
the United States in fields related to the 
peaceful utilization of atomic energy by pro- 
viding for cooperation on matters relating 
to the development, design, construction, 
operation, and use of experimental power, 
demonstration power, and power reactors, 
as well as research reactors. It is expected 
that the parties will exchange information 
in other unclassified areas including health 
and safety problems related to the operation 
and use of such reactors; and the use of 
radioactive isotopes and radiation in physi- 
cal and biological research, medical therapy, 
agriculture, and industry. 

The Republic of Peru, if it desires to do so, 
may engage United States companies to con- 
struct research, experimental power, demon- 
stration power, and power reactors, and pri- 
vate industry in the United States will be 
able, under the agreement, to render other 
assistance to the Republic of Peru. The 
agreement contains all of the guaranties 
prescribed by the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended. No restricted data would be 
communicated under the agreement. 

The agreement will permit the Commission 
to sell or lease, as may be agreed, to the 
Government of the Republic of Peru, ura- 
nium enriched up to a maximum of 20 per- 
cent in the isotope U-235, except as noted 
below, in such quantities as may be agreed, 
for fueling defined reactor projects in the 
Republic of Peru: Provided, however, That 
the net amount of any uranium sold or leased 
during the period of the agreement does not 
exceed 800 kilograms of contained U-235. 
The Commission at its discretion, may make 
a portion of the foregoing 800 kilograms 
available as material enriched up to 90 per- 
cent for use in a material-testing reactor 
capable of operating with a fuel load not to 
exceed 6 kilograms of contained U-235 in 
uranium, At the present time it is expected 
that the U-235 to be transferred to the Re- 
public of Peru will be employed in a power 
reactor. As in the case of sale transactions, 
in the event of lease, the agreement would 
permit the retention by the Government of 
the Republic of Peru of special nuclear mate- 
rials produced in fuel elements obtained from 
the United States. 

The quantity of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 transferred to the Government 
of the Republic of Peru for use as fuel in 
reactors will not at any time be in excess of 
the amount of material necessary for the full 
loading of each defined reactor project plus 
such additional quantity as, in the opinion 
of the Commission, is necessary to permit 
the efficient and continuous operation of the 
reactor or reactors while replaced fuel ele- 
ments are radioactively cooling or, subject to 
Commission approval, are being reprocessed 
in the Republic of Peru. 

Article V of the agreement would permit 
the transfer of limited amounts of special 
nuclear material, including U-—235, U-233, and 
plutonium, for defined research projects re- 
lated to the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Article VII of the agreement provides that 
when any source or special nuclear material 
received from the United States requires re- 
processing, such reprocessing will be per- 
formed either in Commission facilities or in 
facilities acceptable to the Commission. In 
addition, article IX of the agreement incor- 
porates provisions which are designed to 
minimize the possibility that material or 
equipment transferred under the agreement 
will be diverted to nonpeaceful purposes. 

In article IX, the parties affirm their com- 
mon interest in the establishment of an in- 
ternational atomic energy agency to foster 
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the peaceful uses of atomic energy and ex- 
press their intention to reappraise the agree- 
ment in the event such an agency is estab- 
lished. ‘ 

Following your approval and subject to the 
authorization requested, the agreement will 
be formally executed by the appropriate au- 
thorities of the Government of the Republic 
of Peru and the Government of the United 
States of America, and placed before the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in com- 
pliance with section 123c of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended. 

Respectfully, 
Lewis L. STRAUSS, 
Chairman. 

I certify that this is a true and correct 
copy. 

W. L. AVERILL, 
Acting Chief, Western Hemisphere 
Branch, Division of International 

Affairs. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, July 2, 1957. 
The Honorable LEWIS L. Strauss, 

Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission. 

Dear Mr. Srnauss: Under date of July 1, 
1957, the Atomic Energy Commission recom- 
mended that I approve the proposed agree- 
ment entitled “Agreement for Cooperation 
Between the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of 
the Republic of Peru Concerning the Civil 
Uses of Atomic Energy.” 

The recommended agreement has been re- 
viewed. It will incorporate and supersede 
the Agreement of Cooperation Concerning 
Civil Uses of Atomic Energy which was en- 
tered into on January 25, 1956, between the 
two Governments. The new agreement will 
extend for a period of 10 years. No re- 
stricted data will be communicated under 
the proposed agreement. 

The new agreement will broaden the scope 
of cooperation between the Republic of Peru 
and the United States in fields related to 
the peaceful utilization of atomic energy by 
providing for cooperation on matters relat- 
ing to the development, design, construc- 
tion, operation, and use of experimental 
power, demonstration power, and power re- 
actors, as well as research reactors. It is 
expected that the parties will exchange 
information in other unclassified areas in- 
cluding health and safety problems related 
to the operation and use of such reactors, 
and the use of radioactive isotopes and ra- 
diation in physical and biological research, 
medical therapy, agriculture, and industry. 

The Republic of Peru, if it desires to do 
80, may engage United States companies to 
construct research, experimental power, de- 
monstration power, and power reactors, and 
private industry in the United States will 
be able, under the agreement, to render other 
assistance to the Republic of Peru. 

The agreement will permit the Commis- 
sion to sell or lease, as may be agreed, to 
the Government of the Republic of Peru 
uranium enriched up to a maximum of 20 
percent in the isotope U-235, except as noted 
below, in such quantities as may be 
for fueling defined reactor projects in the 
Republic of Peru: Provided, however, That 
the net amount of any uranium sold or 
leased during the period of the agreement 
does not exceed 800 kilograms of contained 
U-235. I understand that it is expected 
that the U-235 to be transferred to the 
Republic of Peru will be employed in a 
power reactor and that the Commission at 
its discretion, may make a portion of the 
foregoing 800 kilograms available as mate- 
rial enriched up to 90 percent for use in a 
material testing reactor capable of operating 
with a fuel load not to exceed 6 kilograms 
of contained U-235 in uranium. As in the 
case of sale transactions, in the event of 
lease, the agreement would permit the re- 
tention by the Government of the Republic 
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of Peru of special nuclear materials produced 
in fuel elements obtained from the United 
States. 

The quantity of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U-235 transferred to the Government 
of the Republic of Peru for use as fuel in 
reactors will not at any time be in excess of 
the amount of material necessary for the 
full loading of each defined reactor project 
plus such additional quantity as, in the 
opinion of the Commission, is necessary to 
permit the efficient and continuous opera- 
tion of the reactor or reactors while replaced 
fuel elements are radioactively cooling or, 
subject to Commission approval, are being 
reprocessed in the Republic of Peru. 

Article V of the agreement would permit 
the transfer of limited amounts of special 
nuclear material including U-235, U-233, 
and plutonium for defined research projects 
related to the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

I note that article VII provides that when 
any source or special nuclear material re- 
ceived from the United States requires re- 
processing, such reprocessing will be per- 
formed either in Commission facilities or in 
facilities acceptable to the Commission. 

In addition, article IX of the agreement 
incorporates provisions which are designed 
to minimize the possibility that material or 
equipment transferred under the agreement 
will be diverted to nonpeaceful purposes, 

In article XI the parties affirm their com- 
mon interest in the establishment of an in. 
ternational atomic energy agency to foster 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy and ex- 
press their intention to reappraise the agree- 
ment in the event such an agency is es- 
tablished. 

The Commission has expressed its opinion 
that the proposed agreement will be an im- 
portant and desirable step in advancing the 
development of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy in the Republic of Peru and I note 
that the agreement contains all of the guar- 
anties prescribed by the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended. 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 123 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and upon the recommendation of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, I hereby— 

(1) Determine that the performance of 
the proposed agreement will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security of the 
United States, and 

(2) Approve the proposed agreement for 
cooperation between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Peru enclosed with 
your letter of July 1, 1957, and 

(3) Authorize the execution of the pro- 
posed agreement for the Government of the 
United States of America by appropriate au- 
thorities of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Department of State. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 

I certify that this is a true and correct 
copy. 

W. L. AVERILL, 
Acting Chief, Western Hemisphere 
Branch, Diviston of International 
Affairs. 


AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF PERU CONCERNING THE CIVIL USES 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
Whereas the Government of the United 

States of America and the Government of 

the Republic of Peru on January 25, 1956, 

signed an Agreement for Cooperation con- 

cerning civil uses of atomic energy; and 
Whereas such agreement provides that it 
is the hope and expectation of the parties 
that the initial Agreement for Cooperation 
will lead to consideration of further cooper- 
ation extending to the design, construction, 
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and operation of power-producing reactors; 
and 
Whereas the Government of the Republic 
of Peru has advised the Government of the 
United States of America of its desire to 
pursue a research and development program 
looking toward the realization of peaceful 
and humanitarian uses of atomic energy in- 
cluding the design, construction, and opera- 
tion of power-producing reactors; and 
Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America desires to cooperate with 
the Government of the Republic of Peru in 
such a program as hereinafter provided; and 
Whereas the parties desire that the Agree- 
ment for Cooperation signed on January 25, 
1956, be superseded by this agreement which 
includes the new areas of cooperation. 
The parties therefore agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


For the purposes of this agreement: 

(a) “United States Commission” means 
the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

(b) “Peruvian Board” means the Atomic 
Energy Control Board of Peru. 

(c) “Equipment and devices” and “equip- 
ment or device” means any instrument, ap- 
paratus, or facility and includes any facility, 
except an atomic weapon, capable of making 
use of or producing special nuclear ma- 
terial, and component parts thereof. 

(d) “Person” means any individual, cor- 
poration, partnership, firm, association, 
trust, estate, public or private institution, 
group, government agency, or government 
corporation but does not include the parties 
to this agreement. 

(e) “Reactor” means an apparatus, other 
than an atomic weapon, in which a self- 
supporting fission chain reaction is main- 
tained by utilizing uranium, plutonium, or 
thorium, or any combination of uranium, 
plutonium, or thorium. 

(f) “Restricted data” means all data con- 
cerning (1) design, manufacture, or utiliza- 
tion of atomic weapons; (2) the production 
of special nuclear materials; or (3) the use 
of special nuclear material in the production 
of energy, but shall not include data de- 
classified or removed from the category of 
restricted data by the appropriate authority. 

(g) “Atomic weapon” means any device 
utilizing atomic energy, exclusive of the 
means for transporting or propelling the de- 
vice (where such means is a separable and 
divisible part of the device), the principal 
purpose of which is for use as, or for de- 
velopment of, a weapon, a weapon prototype, 
or a weapon test device. 

(h) “Special nuclear material” means (1) 
plutonium, uranium enriched in the isotope 
233 or in the isotope 235, and any other 
material which the United States Commis- 
sion determines to be special nuclear ma- 
terial; or (2) any material artificially en- 
riched by any of the foregoing. 

(i) “Source material“ means (1) uranium, 
thorium, or any other material which is de- 
termined by either party to be source ma- 
terial; or (2) ores containing one or more 
of the foregoing materials, in such concen- 
tration as either party may determine from 
time to time. 

(j) Parties“ means the Government of 
the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Peru, including 
the United States Commission on behalf of 
the Government of the United States of ` 
America and the Peruvian Board on behalf 
of the Government of the Republic of Peru. 
Party“ means one of the above-defined 
parties. 

(k) “Research reactor” means a reactor 
which is designed for the production of neu- 
trons and other radiations for general re- 
search and development purposes, medical 
therapy, or training in nuclear science and 
engineering. The term does not cover power 
reactors, power-demonstration reactors, or 
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reactors designed primarily for the produc- 
tion of special nuclear materials, 
ARTICLE II 

A. Restricted data shall not be communi- 
cated under this agreement, and no mate- 
rials or equipment and devices shall be 
transferred and no services shall be fur- 
nished under this agreement if the transfer 
of any such materials or equipment and de- 
vices or the furnishing of any such services 
involves the communication of restricted 
data. 

B. Subject to the provisions of this agree- 
ment, the availability of personnel and ma- 
terial, and the applicable laws, regulations, 
and license requirements in force in their 
respective countries, the parties shall assist 
each other in the achievement of the use 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

C. This agreement shall not require the 
exchange of any information which the par- 
ties are not permitted to communicate be- 
cause the information is privately owned or 
has been received from another government, 

ARTICLE TIY 

Subject to the provisions of article IT, un- 
classified information, including information 
in the specific fields set out below, shall be 
exchanged between the United States Com- 
mission and the Peruvian Board with respect 
to the application of atomic energy to peace- 
ful uses, including research and development 
relating to such uses and problems of health 
and safety connected therewith; 

(a) The development, design, construc- 
tion, operation, and use of research, experi- 
mental power, demonstration power, and 
power reactors; 

(b) Health and safety problems related to 
the operation and use of research, experi- 
mental power, demonstration power, and 
power reactors; 

(c) The use of radioactive isotopes and 
radiation in physical and biological research, 
medical therapy, agriculture, and industry. 

ARTICLE IV 

The application or use of any information 
(including design drawings and specifica- 
tions) and any material, equipment, and 
devices, exchanged or transferred between 
the parties under this agreement shall be 
the responsibility of the party receiving it, 
and the other party does not warrant the 
accuracy or completeness of such informa- 
tion and does not warrant the suitability of 
such information, materials, equipment, and 
devices for any particular use or application. 

ARTICLE V 

A. Research materials: Materials of inter- 
est in connection with defined research proj- 
ects related to the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy as provided by article III and under 
the limitations set forth in article II, includ- 
ing source materials, special nuclear ma- 
terials, by-product material, other radioiso- 
topes, and stable isotopes, will be exchanged 
for research purposes in such quantities and 
under such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed when such materials are not avail- 
able commercially. In no case, however, 
shall the quantity of special nuclear ma- 
terials under the jurisdiction of either party, 
by reason of transfer under this article, be, 
at any one time, in excess of 100 grams of 
contained U-235, 10 grams of plutonium, and 
10 grams of U-233. 

B. Research facilities: Subject to the pro- 
visions of article II, and under such terms 
and conditions as may be agreed, and to the 
extent as may be agreed, specialized research 
facilities and reactor materials testing facili- 
ties of the parties shall be made available for 
mutual use consistent with the limits of 
space, facilities, and personnel conveniently 
available, when such facilities are not com- 
mercially available, 
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ARTICLE vi 


It is contemplated that, as provided in 
this article, private individuals and private 
organizations in either the United States of 
America or the Republic of Peru may deal 
directly with private individuals and private 
organizations in the other country. 

Accordingly, with respect to the subjects of 
agreed exchange of information as provided 
in article III, persons under the jurisdiction 
of either the Government of the United 
States of America or the Government of the 
Republic of Peru will be permitted to make 
arrangements to transfer and export ma- 
terials, including equipment and devices, to 
and perform services for the other Govern- 
ment and such persons under its jurisdiction 
as are authorized by the other Government to 
receive and possess such materials and utilize 
such services, subject to: 

(a) The limitations in article II: 

(b) Applicable laws, regulations, and li- 
cense requirements of the Government of the 
United States of America and the Government 
of the Republic of Peru. 


ARTICLE VII 


A. The United States Commission will sell 
or lease as may be agreed to the Government 
of the Republic of Peru uranium enriched 
up to a maximum of 20 percent in the isotope 
U-235, except as otherwise provided in para- 
graph C of this article, in such quantities as 
may be agreed in accordance with the terms, 
conditions, and delivery schedules set forth 
in sales or lease contracts for fueling de- 
fined research, experimental power, demon- 
stration power, and power reactors which the 
Government of the Republic of Peru, in con- 
sultation with the United States Commission, 
decides to construct or authorize private or- 
ganizations to construct in the Republic of 
Peru and as required in experiments related 
thereto: Provided, however, That the net 
amount of any uranium sold or leased here- 
under during the period of this agreement 
shall not exceed 800 kilograms of contained 
U-235. This net amount shall be the gross 
quantity of contained U-235 in uranium sold 
or leased to the Government of the Republic 
of Peru during the period of this agreement 
less the quantity of contained U-235 in re- 
coverable uranium which has been resold or 
otherwise returned to the Government of the 
United States of America during the period 
of this agreement or transferred to any other 
nation or international organization with the 
approval of the Government of the United 
States of America. 

B. Within the limitations contained in 
paragraph A of this article, the quantity of 
uranium enriched in the isotope U-235 trans- 
ferred by the United States Commission 
under this article and in the custody of the 
Government of the Republic of Peru shall 
not at any time be in excess of the amount 
of material necessary for the full loading of 
each defined reactor project which the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Peru or persons 
under its jurisdiction decide to construct and 
fuel with fuel obtained from the United 
States of America, as provided herein, plus 
such additional quantity as, in the opinion 
of the United States Commission, is necessary 
to permit the efficient and continuous opera- 
tion of such reactor or reactors while re- 
placed fuel elements are radioactively cool- 
ing or, subject to the provisions of para- 
graph E, are being reprocessed in the Repub- 
lic of Peru, it being the intent of the United 
States Commisison to make possible the max- 
imum usefullmess of the material so trans- 
ferred. 

C. The United States Commission may, 
upon request and in its discretion, make a 
portion of the foregoing special nuclear 
material available as material enriched up 
to 90 percent for use in a material testing 
reactor, capable of operating with a fuel 
load not to exceed 6 kilograms of contained 
U-235 in uranium. 
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D. It Is understood and agreed that al- 
though the Government of the Republic of 
Peru may distribute uranium enriched in 
the isotope U-235 to authorized users in 
Peru, the Government of the Republic of 
Peru will retain title to any uranium en- 
riched in the isotope U-235 which is pur- 
chased from the United States Commission 
at least until such time as private users in 
the United States of America are permitted 
to acquire title in the United States of 
a ta to uranium enriched in the isotope 

E. It is agreed that when any source or 
special nuclear material received from the 
United States of America requires reprocess- 
ing, such reprocessing shall be performed in 
elther United States Commission facilities 
or facilities acceptable to the United States 
Commission, on terms and conditions to be 
later agreed; and it is understood, except as 
may be otherwise agreed, that the form and 
content of any irradiated fuel elements shall 
not be altered after their removal from the 
reactor and prior to delivery to the United 
States Commission or the facilities accept - 
able to the United States Commission for 
reprocessing. 

F. With respect to any special nuclear ma- 
terial not owned by the Government of the 
United States of America produced in re- 
actors fueled with materials obtained from 
the United States of America, which is in 
excess of the need of the Republic of Peru 
for such materials in its program for the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America shall 
have and is hereby granted: 

(a) a first option to purchase such ma- 
terial at prices then prevailing in the United 
States of America for special nuclear ma- 
terial produced in reactors which are fueled 
pursuant to the terms of an agreement for 
cooperation with the Government of the 
United States of America, and 

(b) the right to approve the transfer of 
such material to any other nation or inter- 
national organization in the event the option 
to purchase is not exercised. 

G. Special nuclear material produced in 
any part of fuel leased hereunder as a result 
of irradiation processes shall be for the ac- 
count of the Government of the Republic of 
Peru and after reprocessing, as provided in 
paragraph E hereof, shall be returned to the 
Government of the Republic of Peru, at 
which time title to such material shail be 
transferred to that Government, unless the 
Government of the United States of Ameri- 
ca shall exercise the option, which is hereby 
accorded, to retain, with appropriate credit 
to the Government of the Republic of Peru, 
any such special nuclear material which is 
in excess of the needs of the Government of 
the Republic of Peru for such material in 
its program for the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

H. Some atomic energy materials which 
the Government of the Republic of Peru may 
request the United States Commission to 
provide in accordance with this agreement 
are harmful to persons and property unless 
handled and used carefully. After delivery 
of such materials to the Government of the 
Republic of Peru, the Government of the 
Republic of Peru shall bear all responsi- 
bility, insofar as the Government of the 
United States of America is concerned, for 
the safe handling and use of such materials. 
With respect to any special nuclear ma- 
terials or fuel elements which the United 
States Commission may, pursuant to this 
agreement, lease to the Government of the 
Republic of Peru or to any private individual 
or private organization under its jurisdic- 
tion, the Government of the Republic of 
Peru shall indemnify and save harmless the 
Government of the United States of America 
against any and all Hability (including third 
party liability) for any cause whatsoever 
arising out of the production or fabrication, 
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the ownership, the lease, and the possession 
and use of such special nuclear materials 
or fuel elements after delivery by the United 
States Commission to the Government of the 
Republic of Peru or to any authorized pri- 
vate individual or private organization under 
its juriediction. 


ARTICLE VIIT 


As may be necessary and as may be mu- 
tually agreed in connection with the sub- 
jects of agreed exchange of information as 
provided in article III, and under the lim- 
itations set forth in article II, and under 
such terms and conditions as may be mutu- 
ally agreed, specific arrangements may be 
made from time to time between the parties 
for lease, or sale and purchase, of quantities 
of materials, other than special nuclear ma- 
terials, greater than those required for re- 
search, when such materials are not available 
commercially. 

ARTICLE IX 

A. The Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the Re- 
public of Peru emphasize their common in- 
terest in assuring that any material, equip- 
ment, or device made available to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Peru pursuant 
to this agreement shall be used solely for 
civil purposes. 

B. Except to the extent that the safe- 
guards provided for in this agreement are 
supplanted, by agreement of the parties as 
provided in article XI, by safeguards of the 

TO] International Atomic Energy 
8 the Government of the United States 
of America, notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this agreement, shall have the fol- 

rights: 

1. With the objective of assuring design 
and operation for civil purposes and per- 
mitting effective application of safeguards, 
to review the design of any (i) reactor and; 
(ii) other equipment and devices the design 
of which the United States Commission de- 
termines to be relevant to the effective ap- 
plication of safeguards; which are to be 
made available to the Government of the 
Republic of Peru or any person under its 
jurisdiction by the Government of the 
United States of America or any person un- 
der its jurisdiction, or which are to use, 
fabricate, or process any of the following 
materials so made available: Source ma- 
terial, special nuclear material, moderator 
material, or other material designated by the 
United States Commission. 

2. With respect to any source or special 
nuclear material made available to the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Peru or any per- 
son under its jurisdiction by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America or any 
person under its jurisdiction and any source 
or special nuclear material utilized in, recov- 
ered from, or produced as a result of the 
use of any of the following materials, equip- 
ment, or devices so made available: 

(i) source material, special nuclear mate- 
tial, moderator material, or other material 
designated by the United States Commission; 

(il) reactors; 

(ut) any other equipment or device desig- 
nated by the United States Commission as an 
item to be made available on the condition 
that the provisions of this subparagraph B2 
will apply; 

(a) to require the maintenance and pro- 
duction of operating records and to request 
and receive reports for the purpose of assist- 
ing in insuring accountability for such ma- 
terials; and 

(b) to require that any such material in 
the custody of the Government of the Re- 
public of Peru or any person under its Juris- 
diction be subject to all of the safeguards 
provided for in this article and the guar- 
anties set forth in article X; 

3. To require the deposit in storage facil- 
ities designated by the United States Com- 
mission of any of the special nuclear mate- 
Aal referred to in subparagraph B2 of this 
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article which is not currently utilized for 
civil purposes in the Republic of Peru and 
which is not purchased pursuant to article 
VII, paragraph F (a) of this agreement, 
transferred pursuant to article VII, para- 
graph F (b) of this agreement, or otherwise 
disposed of pursuant to an arrangement 
mutually acceptable to the parties; 

4. To designate, after consultation with 
the Government of the Republic of Peru, 
personnel who, accompanied, if either party 
so requests, by personnel designated by the 
Government of the Republic of Peru, shall 
have access in the Republic of Peru to all 
places and data necessary to account for the 
source and special nuclear materials which 
are subject to subparagraph B2 of this arti- 
cle to determine whether there is compliance 
with this agreement and to make such inde- 
pendent measurements as may be deemed 
necessary; 

5. In the event of noncompliance with 
the provisions of this article or the guaranties 
set forth in article X and the failure of the 
Government of the Republic of Peru to carry 
out the provisions of this article within a 
reasonable time, to suspend or terminate 
this agreement and require the return of any 
materials, equipment, and devices referred 
to in subparagraph B2 of this article; 

6. To consult with the Government of the 
Republic of Peru in the matter of health and 
safety. 

C. The Government of the Republic of 
Peru undertakes to facilitate the application 
of the safeguards provided for in this article. 


ARTICLE X 


The Government of the Republic of Peru 
guarantees that 

(a) Safeguards provided in article IX shall 
be maintained. 

(b) No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of 
the Republic of Peru or authorized persons 
under its jurisdiction pursuant to this agree- 
ment, by lease, sale, or otherwise, shall be 
used for atomic weapons or for research on 
or development of atomic weapons or for 
any other military purposes, and that no 
such material, including equipment and de- 
vices, will be transferred to unauthorized 
persons or beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Government of the Republic of Peru except 
as the United States Commission may agree 
to such transfer to another nation or inter- 
national organization and then only if in 
the opinion of the United States Commission 
such transfer falls within the scope of an 
agreement for cooperation between the 
United States of America and the other na- 
tion or international organization. 


ARTICLE XI 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Re- 
public of Peru affirm their common interest 
in the establishment of an international 
atomic energy agency to foster the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. In the event such 
an international agency is created: 

(a) The parties will consult with each 
other to determine in what respects, if any 
they desire to modify the provisions of this 
Agreement for Cooperation. In particular, 
the parties will consult with each other to 
determine in what respects and to what ex- 
tent they desire to arrange for the ad- 
ministration by the international agency of 
those conditions, control, and safeguards in- 
cluding those relating to health and safety 
standards required by the international 
agency in connection with similar assistance 
rendered to a cooperating nation under the 
aegis of the international agency. 

(b) In the event the parties do not reach 
a mutually satisfactory agreement following 
the consultation provided in subparagraph 
(a) of this article, either party may by noti- 
fication terminate this agreement. In the 
event this agreement is so terminated, the 
Government of the Republic of Peru shall re- 
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turn to the United States Commission all 
source and special nuclear materials received 
pursuant to this agreement and in its pos- 
session or in the possession of persons under 
its jurisdiction, 

ARTICLE XIT 

A. The Agreement for Cooperation signed 
on January 25, 1956, is superseded in its en- 
tirety on the day this agreement enters into 
force. 

B. This agreement shall enter into force on 
the day on which each government shall 
receive from the other government written 
notification that it has complied with all 
statutory and constitutional requirements 
for the entry into force of such agreement 
and shall remain in force for a period of 10 
years. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have 
caused this agreement to be executed pur- 
suant to duly constituted authority. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, in the 
English and Spanish languages, this 19th 
day of July 1957. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

R. R. Rusorrom, Jr., 
W. F. LIBBY. 

For the Government of the Republic of 
Peru: 

F. BERCKEMEYER. 

Certified true copy. 

A. T. DALTON, 
USAEC. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cot- 
Ton in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
before the morning hour is concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Pulbright McNamara 
Allott Goldwater Monroney 
Anderson Gore Morse 
Barrett Green Morton 
Beall Hayden Mundt 
Bennett Hickenlooper Murray 
Bible ill Neuberger 
Bricker Holland O'Mahoney 
Bush Hruska Pastore 
Butler Humphrey Potter 
Byrd Ives Purtell 
Capehart Jackson Revercomb 
Carlson Javits 
Carroll Jenner Russell 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dax. Johnston, S. C. Scott 
Chavez Kefauver Smathers 
Church Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clark Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel 
Curtis Langer Symington 
Dirksen Lausche Talmadge 
Douglas Long Thurmond 
Dworshak Magnuson Thye 
Eastland Malone Watkins 
Elender Mansfield Wiley 
in Martin, Iowa Williams 
Flanders Martin, Yarborough 
McClellan Young 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NINGS] is absent by leave of the Senate 
because of illness. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] is absent on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], and the Senator from Kansas 
hse ScHOEPPEL] are absent because of 

ess. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. Is there further morn- 
ing business? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, are we still in the morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is still in the morning hour. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope all Senators will take proper 
notice that we are still in the morning 
hour, so that they may transact such 
business as is desirable. Before we reach 
a discussion of the bill I shall suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 


ECONOMICS OF THE OIL INDUSTRY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, for some 
days past a special committee presided 
over by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KerFrauver] has inquired into the eco- 
nomics of the oil situation, and we have 
been privileged to have before the com- 
mittee some of the great economic 
brains of the United States. These 
economists are what might be called eco- 
nomic diagnosticians. They can tell us 
all the evil, they can proceed to show us 
the symptoms, but they do not indicate 
what the remedies are. As a result, it 
was my privilege to catechize one of 
them, Mr. Gardiner C. Means, of the 
Committee for Economic Development. 

Among other things I called atten- 
tion to what inflation was doing to a 
vast number of our people. I pointed 
out that some 14 million of our people 
over 65 years of age, who had been sav- 
ing for a long time all at once found 
that that which they had saved and that 
which they had planned was not ade- 
quate. I said, “That presents to you, 
sir, the question as to what the remedy 
is * 


I called attention to the fact that there 
were those, such as schoolteachers, who 
had pensions. Members of my own 
family have grown up and created pen- 
sion funds, which are now inadequate. 
There are many such situations involv- 
ing people who have bought bonds and 
made savings, and now find that, be- 
cause of inflation, the conditions they 
had planned are not adequate. 

There are 20 million farmers in the 
country who find themselves not in the 
middle class, but in the lower class, 
because their prices, as this economist 
said, cannot be administered by them- 
selves. The administered price group 
includes those who fix the price. The 
steel producers have increased the price 
of steel $6 a ton. That increase will be 
reflected in the cost of wages, food, and 
everything else we must buy. 

Therefore I asked this distinguished 
economist three questions. I said: “Will 
you give us the answer to the question 
as to what the meaning to our economy 
will be of the continuing depreciation in 
the value of the savings of the people?” 

I then called attention to the price 
disadvantage to the farmer. I have done 
so on the floor of the Senate many times. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be permitted to 
proceed for 2 minutes additional. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
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the Senator from Wisconsin may pro- 
ceed 


Mr. WILEY. I illustrated the situa- 
tion by saying that I received 7 cents 
for the milk marketed by me. On the 
same day, in the city, I paid 21 cents for 
the same milk, or an increase of 200 
percent. I understand the farmers of 
Maryland receive 12 cents. On the same 
day that milk is sold for 24 cents, or an 
increase of 100 percent. That increase 
involves the cost of distribution. Iasked 
this economist to suggest a remedy for 
the price disadvantage under which 
farmers suffer. 

Third, there is the possibility of using 
a public utility type of regulation for 
important administered prices. Admin- 
istered prices are prices fixed by utilities, 
large corporations, and so forth. 

I am happy today to have a very fine 
reply to some of these questions. It does 
not give all the answers, but it throws 
some light on the subject. This reply 
comes from Mr. Gardiner C. Means, an 
economist for the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 

Washington, D. C., July 22, 1957. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Wr: I want to congratu- 
late you and the committee on your investi- 
gation of administered prices. This is an 
extremely important subject and especially 
timely in the light of the new move- 
ment of prices after the 3 years of relative 
price stability from mid-1952 to mid-1955. 

Also I want to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to present my best thinking on the 
three problems you raise: 

1. The continuing depreciation in value of 
the savings of people over 65. 

2. The price disadvantage of the farmers. 

3. The possibility of using a public-utility 
type of regulation for important adminis- 
tered prices. 


. THE DEPRECIATION IN THE VALUE OF OLD 
PEOPLE’S SAVINGS 


Your first problem is clearly one of stop- 
ping inflation. Here the problem is twofold: 
(1) Inflation will result if more demand is 
created than is necessary to maintain full 
employment. I will call this classical or 
monetary inflation; (2) inflation will re- 
sult if labor forces wage rates up faster than 
increases in productivity will allow or busi- 
ness widens its unit profit margins; the two 
are apt to go together. I will call this type 
administrative inflation. 

Monetary inflation 

Most of the postwar inflation has been 
monetary inflation arising from an excess of 
money which creates an excess of demand. 
As I and my economic associates at the CED 
pointed out in 1946 in our little book Jobs 
and Markets, the financing of the war 
brought about a great increase in the volume 
of money held by the public, and this was 
highly inflationary because the public would 
not want to hold such a large stock of money 
once goods were again freely available. We 
recommended that measures should be taken 
to hold the price-wage line for a reasonable 
period immediately after the war while a big 
reduction in the volume of money was 
brought about. Since this action was not 
taken, we had our big inflation (plus the in- 
fiation generated by the Korean war). How- 
ever, as I said in my testimony on Friday, 
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there is strong evidence that this Inflation 
from the increase in the stock of money had 
run its course by 1952. 

Since 1952 Federal Reserve action has in 
my opinion been reasonably successful in 
maintaining demand at just about the level 
necessary to maintain full employment in 
spite of some deficiency in 1954. This has 
required a tight-money policy which, as Dr. 
Galbraith pointed out, has operated to re- 
strict expansion by small business more than 
large and in other ways has produced some 
unsatisfactory results. But what is impor- 
tant here is that, except for a surge of de- 
mand ior capital in 1956 and the accom- 
panying increase in the velocity of money, it 
has been successful in holding demand to 
about the level necessary to maintain full 
employment. 

This seems to me further evidence that 
the Government has the power through its 
monetary and fiscal policy 
through monetary) to maintain demand at 
approximately the level necessary to main- 
tain full employment and prevent monetary 
inflation (at least under peacetime condi- 
tions). I believe it is in the interest of 
people over 65 (and also in the interest of 
labor, business, farmer, and the public) to 
support the Federal Reserve in carrying out 
its policy of (1) maintaining demand at the 
necessary level and (2) of limiting the 
money supply and credit so that demand 


Administrative inflation 


So long as reasonably full employment 
is. maintained there is always the danger 
that administrative inflation will develop 
through what might be called arbitrary in- 
creases in prices or wage rates. This is, I 
believe, what has been happening in the 
last year or at least the last 6 months, I 
will discuss the control of this type of infla- 
tion in answering your third question, 


Il, THE FARMERS’ PRICE DISADVANTAGE 


As far as I can see the farmers’ price dis- 
advantage arises from four major sources: 

1. The operation of administered prices 
and wage rates in such a large part of our 
economy, 

2. The unpredictability of weather. 

Mi The immobility of resources in farm- 

g. 

4. The costs of distribution. 

Administered prices 

In an economy in which a large body of 
prices are administered, amy group of pro- 
ducers whose prices are wholly determined 
by market forces is almost certain to be 
placed at a serious price disadvantage when 
a depression or an administration inflation 
occurs. 

In a depression, as demand declines, mar- 
ket prices will decline to whatever extent is 
necessary to equate supply and demand. At 
the same time, administered prices will tend 
to be inflexible and decline only a little or 
not at all while, under the pressure of fall- 
ing demand, production is curtailed and 
workers are cut off the Thus in the 
great depression from 1929 to 1932, the index 


cultural implements dropped only 14 per- 
cent. 

The same difference in depression price 
behavior between market and administered 
prices is also evident in nonagricultural 
goods. Thus between 1929 and 1932 the price 
of copper dropped 69 percent, zinc 52 per- 
cent, lead 53 percent, scrap steel 57 percent. 
In contrast the highly administered prices 
of aluminum dropped only 5 percent, nickel 
O percent, sulfur 0 percent, and structural 
steel 11 percent, while the price of iron ore 
rose 1 percent. 

The farm price disadvantage in a depres- 
sion is thus a more important example of 
the depression disadvantage of all producers 
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whose prices are made in the market. Also 
it is clear that disadvantage from this source 
would disappear if we maintained full em- 
ployment. It is therefore, as you are well 
aware, in the interest of the farmers as well 
as the rest of the public to support policies 
aimed at maintaining total demand and full 
employment. 

To the extent that depressions are not 
avoided (and I believe they can be avoided), 
the resulting disadvantage of farmers pre- 
sents a problem of supporting farm income 
comparable in nature to that of supporting 
the income of unemployed workers in a de- 
pression. I have long doubted that farm 
price support is the most satisfactory method 
for doing this particular depression job. 
The present device for supporting farm in- 
come from wool seems to be more satisfac- 
tory for this particular purpose. However, 
an effective full employment policy would 
eliminate this source of farm price disad- 
vantage. 

Farmers, like other producers selling at 
market prices, are also at a disadvantage in 
an administrative inflation. Since farm 
prices are made in the market they will not 
rise if there is no increase in demand. 
Therefore an upward revision of adminis- 
tered prices, either because profit margins 
are widened or wage rates are pushed up 
faster than productivity, will put farmers at 
a disadvantage. His prices will be stable 
while the prices he pays go up. Here again, 
the most satisfactory policy is to prevent 
administrative inflation, the problem I am 
going to take up in my third section. 

If this type of inflation is not prevented, 
farmers will be at a price disadvantage from 
this source. However, if the volume of de- 
mand is maintained at the level necessary 
for full employment, the farmers’ disadvan- 
tage from administrative inflation is not 
likely to be great. I doubt if public policy 
would be served in trying to compensate for 
it. Rather, public policy should be focused 
on preventing administrative inflation. 

It should be noted that farmers obtain a 
temporary price advantage from monetary 
inflation. An inflation induced by too much 
demand operates to lift farm and other 
market-determined prices while adminis- 
tered prices and wage rates tend to lag 
behind. The fact that farm prices were 
above parity in the period of monetary in- 
flation between 1946 and 1951 was, I believe 
in part, due to this lag. 

If the demand necessary for full employ- 
ment were continuously maintained and in- 
flation of both types were prevented, this 
would eliminate the price disadvantage to 
the farmer from the operation of admin- 
istered prices, But the other three sources, 
weather, immobility of farm resources, and 
costs of distribution, would remain. 

You are so familiar with the weather prob- 
lem and the effect of bumper crops on farm 
prices, that I don’t need to go into it except 
to say that I don’t regard some fall in the 
price of a bumper crop as a price disad- 
vantage to farmers. A somewhat lower price 
with a larger crop can bring in the same in- 
come to farmers. The price disadvantage to 
farmers (so far as the public is concerned) 
comes only to the extent that the price is 
enough lower to reduce farm income from 
thecrop. This seems to me to present a real 
problem of reducing the instability of farm 
income. Presumably this is what President 
Hoover was attempting when he originally 
set up the Farm Board. Whether it is of 
sufficient importance to justify public ac- 
tion, I leave to the farm experts. 

The third source of price disadvantage to 
farmers is most serious. Even if full em- 
ployment was maintained, inflation was pre- 
vented and fluctuations in farm income due 
to weather were eliminated, I believe farmers 
would still be at a price disadvantage. I do 
not attribute this to administered prices and 
wage rates or to monopoly though the latter 
does make its contribution. Rather, I 
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attribute the discrepancy to the difficulty of 
adjusting the resources in agriculture to the 
country’s need for farm products at fair 
prices to the farmer. The rapid increases in 
farm efficiency have outrun the increase in 
the country’s demand for farm products so 
that a progressively smaller number of farm- 
ers and farmland is needed to supply the de- 
mand. If it were a simple matter for farm- 
ers to shift into other activities and to take 
land out of use, this increase in farm pro- 
ductivity would be easily corrected by the 
unseen hand of market forces. Then only a 
small relative decline in farm prices would 
be needed to induce farmers to shift into 
other activities. If all other prices were 
market prices, some farmers would transfer 
and be easily absorbed into other occupa- 
tions. If the bulk of other prices were ad- 
ministered, the transferring farmers would 
be readily absorbed under a full employment 
policy since extra manpower coming into the 
market would allow and require an expan- 
sion of demand sufficient to absorb the extra 
supply. 

But this easy adjustment depends on its 
being easy for farmers to shift themselves 
and their resources out of farm production 
and into other activities. As you well know 
farming is a way of life and requires very 
specialized skills while the land and build- 
ings used are not usually easily converted 
to other uses. For psychological as well as 
financial and technical reasons farmers do 
not easily shift into nonfarming activities. 
And yet, in recent years the number of 
farmers has been declining at the rate of 
100,000 a year. The unseen hand has to 
maintain farm prices well below a fair price 
to farmers in order to squeeze farmers out of 
farming. 

It seems to me that the unseen hand does 
an excellent job in getting farmers to pro- 
duce. Also it does a pretty good job in 
getting farmers to shift from one crop into 
another but it does a rotten job of adjust- 
ing the total supply of farming to the coun- 
try’s need. Because of their immobility 
some farmers who ought to be drawn into 
some other activity are farming with the re- 
sult that more is produced than can be used 
at fair prices. Not only the farmers who 
should be making larger incomes in other 
actiyities are damaged but all the farmers 
who ought to keep on farming are also 
damaged by the resulting low farm prices. 

This problem can be dealt with by a pro- 
gram of limiting production. But this does 
not correct the underlying cause of the dif- 
ficulty since it does not reduce the resources 
committed to farming but only reduces their 
current use. I believe it is in the public in- 
terest to use methods to limit farm produc- 
tion as a temporary measure while a more 
basic solution is worked out. But a more 
basic solution would be to make it easy for 
farmers to transfer themselves and their re- 
sources to other uses. I believe a program 
could be worked out which would make it 
possible for some farmers to shift out of 
farming and into other activity and derive 
more income than they are now getting from 
farming. This would benefit not only those 
who make the shift but those who remain, 
If we have the present program for main- 
taining full employment and adopt a pro- 
gram for preventing inflation, it seems to 
me the main focus of agricultural policy 
should be the effort to bring about the ad- 
justment in farm resources to the country's 
need by methods less unfair to those needed 
in farming than the maintenance of a large 
price disadvantage, however much the dis- 
advantage may be ameliorated through price 
support and production controls. 

The fourth source of price disadvantage 
to farmers which may be important is the 
cost of distribution. I have made no special 
study of this subject and cannot say how im- 
portant a factor this may be. In many 
ways the efficiency in processing and distri- 
bution of farm products has heen increasing. 
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In other ways it has decreased. I suspect 
that for some products, the high costs or 
charges for distribution put the farmer at 
a price disadvantage. But that for many 
other products the farmer derives no sig- 
nificant disadvantage from this source. I 
would think that for farmers as a whole, 
this source of disadvantage is quite second- 
ary to the excess of farm resources. 


III. THE PROBLEM OF CONTROLLING 
ADMINISTRATIVE INFLATION 


In the hearing you asked me whether I 
thought a public-utility type of regulation 
might be the answer to administrative in- 
flation and I said that I thought there should 
be a better way of doing it. Obviously this 
is not a satisfactory answer. In what fol- 
lows I will try to give an answer as far as I 
can now see it. 

First I want to make clear why I think ad- 
ministrative inflation can be controlled. Just 
as every major interest in our economy— 
farmer, labor, business, and consumer— 
gains from the maintenance of full employ- 
ment, so every major interest gains from 
avoiding administrative inflation. Inflation 
not only reduces the value of the savings of 
older people but the savings of all people 
who hold a part of their savings in the form 
of money or obligations stated in terms of 
money such as bonds, saving accounts, and 
the like. Business enterprises, particularly 
corporate enterprises, suffer when depreci- 
ation accounts are reduced in value and 
they have to pay out a larger proportion of 
their earnings in taxes than would be the 
case with no inflation. Labor suffers as the 
real gains from higher wage rates disappear 
with higher prices, The farmers may gain 
temporarily from monetary inflation but will 
lose with administrative inflation. Only 
government is a major gainer from inflation 
since it reduces the real burden of the pub- 
lic debt at the expense of the holders of 
debt. Because every major group has an in- 
terest in preventing administrative infla- 
tion, I believe a set of policies to this end 
which was not seriously restrictive would 
find general acceptance. The problem is to 
develop such a set of policies. a 

I propose two distinct programs for ac- 
tion: (1) a program to hold the price-wage 
line in the immediate future—say the next 
2 years—during which time investigation, 
education and agreement could be achieved 
on a satisfactory permanent program; (2) 
a program of investigation to establish the 
character of administrative inflation, explore 
the possibilities of control, including the 
public-utility type of regulation of prices 
and/or wage rates, and the formulation of a 
permament program. 

Is the current inflation administrative? 


The first step is to establish the correct- 
ness of the diagnosis that the current rise 
in prices comes from administrative not 
monetary sources. This can be determined 
by an analysis of the behavior of Wholesale 
prices in recent months. 

In the present situation there are three 
significant possibilities: 

1. The current inflation may be mone- 
tary—that is, it may come from an increase 
in demand greater than normal growth. In 
that case, it should be reflected in a rise 
of market prices while administered prices 
lagged behind. 

2. The current inflation may be admin- 
istrative—that is, it may come from the 
increase in administered prices and wage 
rates without an increase in demand greater 
than normal growth. In that case, it should 
be reflected in a rise of administered prices 
while market prices failed to rise. 

3. The current inflation may be a com- 
bination of both monetary and adminis- 
trative inflation. In that case, it should 
be reflected in a rise of both market and 
administered prices. 

The crude figures I have suggested that 
after almost 3 years of relative price stability 
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the price rise from the summer of 1955 to 
the summer or fall of 1956 was a combina- 
tion of market and administrative inflation 
while the rise since last fall has been pri- 
marily administrative. I suggested in my 
testimony that the committee needed more 
precise and reliable information on this 
matter. 

At present, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is undertaking, at the request of Senator 
Dovsctas, an analysis of the relative behavior 
of market and administered prices. The re- 
sults of this should be available by early 
fall. A rush job (though much less satis- 
factory) could probably be completed in 
a matter of 2 or 3 weeks. 

A hold-the-line program 

Once it is clearly established that the pres- 
ent inflation is in part or in whole admin- 
istrative, and that it is continuing, I believe 
that a hold-the-line program should be in- 
stituted. Such a program should be execu- 
tive not legislative. I would urge the Presi- 
dent to call a conference of business and 
labor leaders (separately or together) and 
get agreement from them to hold the line 
much as President Hoover obtained agree- 
ment from business leaders not to cut wage 
rates in the great depression. In this case, 
the agreements should allow small increases 
in wage rates to take account of increases 
in productivity (the General Motors wage 
contracts might be a model in this respect). 
Apart from such small increases in wage 
rates, the agreements would be to avoid all 
price increases except under extreme pres- 
sure and to avoid all wage increases (other 
than the small productivity increases) ex- 
cept where a major disparity in particular 
wage rates required correction. 

I believe that such a program, combined 
with a strong public statement to other 
business and labor groups and your commit- 
tee’s investigations aimed at developing a 
permanent program would take most of the 
heat out of the administrative inflation for 
perhaps a year and would serve to limit 
it in a second year though perhaps not so 
effectively. Certainly the agreement with 
Hoover to hold up wage rates in the big 
depression was adhered to by business well 
into 1931, a period of more than a year and 
under great provocation to cut costs by re- 
ducing wage rates. Also in the recent war, 
the orderly rise of prices up to the time of 
the price freeze suggests the effectiveness of 
this type of tactic. Then market prices 
which were low because of depression rose 
most, moderately administered prices rose to 
an intermediate degree and the most ad- 
ministered prices rose only a little so that 
prices were in good balance when the price 
freeze was made. In both cases of volun- 
tary control it looks as if the control is more 
effective for the more concentrated indus- 
tries. Since these are the industries most 
likely to be a serious source of administra- 
tive inflation this promises well for a tem- 
porary program of voluntary control. 

The success of such a temporary program 
would depend to an important extent on 
adequate preparation. I suggest that those 
responsible for organizing President Hoover's 
conference and those responsible for war- 
time voluntary controls (controls prior to the 
price freeze) be consulted in preparing for 
the conference. 

It should be made clear that the pro- 
posed agreement is for a temporary period 
while & permanent program is being worked 
out. 

It seems to me quite likely that such a 
conference and an agreement to hold the 
line would not only greatly reduce the dan- 
ger of administrative inflation but would 
also greatly reduce the danger of monetary 
inflation and allow the Government to ease 
its tight-money policy considerably, thus 
reducing the danger that tight money would 
increase unemployment. It could also serve 
to educate business, labor, and the public 
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to the character and danger of administra- 
tive inflation. 
Toward a permanent program 

As I said in my testimony last Friday, we 
do not know enough about the behavior of 
administered prices to be sure of prescribing 
an effective permanent program to deal with 
administrative inflation. Most unfortu- 
nately, economists have done very little work 
on the behavior and implications of admin- 
istered prices. In these circumstances, I 
suggest the following set of investigations: 

1. An intensive analysis by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the actual behavior of the 
2,000 individual commodities conforming the 
BLS whole price index. 

The study now underway by the BLS 
will be valuable but a much more intensive 
job seems to me to be needed. This would 
presumably require a small amount of addi- 
tional funds and the more intensive analysis 
might require 6 months to complete. 

2. An intensive analysis of the relation be- 
tween changes in prices, wage rates, produc- 
tivity, taxes, profits, etc., as they relate to 
the volume of production and to each other 
for a small number of administered priced 
commodities (perhaps 20) such as steel and 
agricultural implements. 

Its primary purpose would be to find out 
as far as possible how the changes in the 
various factors influence each other. In par- 
ticular the analysis would seek the factors 
leading to changes in price including the 
effect of changes in labor costs, other costs, 
the level of operation, etc., as far as such a 
factual analysis can disclose. An adequate 
job might be completed in 6 months or so 
and would require extra staff. 

3. An intensive investigation for a few 
commodities such as steel and farm ma- 
chinery of the actual process of price making 
and the factors which price makers say they 
take into account in setting or changing 
prices. 

The actual questioning is a task for the 
subcommittee itself but as a preliminary I 
suggest that the heads of the companies 
scheduled to testify should be asked to sub- 
mit, well in advance, a written description of 
the process by which they reach a decision, 
what members of their organization are in- 
volved in the decision, what information the 
decision makers have before them in making 
the decision and what factors they take into 
account in making a decision. 

The committee might also want to ask for 
a factual report to provide the information 
for the specific company which is being de- 
veloped for specific industries under proj- 
ect 2. 

The main objective of the actual questions 
would be to find out for specific price changes 
why the company made the change when it 
did (why not sooner, why not later). And 
in the amount it did (why not more, why 
not less) and to what extent its price was 
dictated by market forces. 

The questions should probably be limited 
to at most, a few specific commodities. In 
the case of steel, it might focus on the base 
price and to differentials for specific types 
or qualities of steel so as avoid being 
bogged down in the thousands of separate 
prices which make up the actual complex 
of steel prices. 

4. A questionnaire sent out to a sizable 
number of economists setting forth the 
problem of administrative inflation as it 
has been presented to your committee and 
asking 


(a) Their appraisal of the theoretical pos- 
sibility of administrative inflation and of 
the evidence that the current inflation is 
of this sort. 

(b) Their evaluation of the danger and 
damage likely to arise from administrative 
inflation. 

„ (c) Suggestion as to what to do about it. 
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The purpose of such a questionnaire would 
be partly to get the economic fraternity 
thinking about the subject, partly to edu- 
cate, and partly for the appraisal and sug- 
gestion which would be forthcoming. 

The questionnaire should not be sent out 
until project 1 is completed and considerable 
information has become available under 
projects 2and 3. The hearings already com- 
pleted plus these projects would provide the 
basis for the questionnaire. 

5. A separate questionnaire to leading 
economists, businessmen, labor leaders and 
consumer representatives asking their opin- 
ion on how the gains from increasing pro- 
ductivity should be shared and what this 
means for prices and wage rates in different 
industries. 

It seems to me that underlying the long 
run danger of administrative inflation is the 
problem of who gets the gains from in- 
creased productivity. Should all the gains 
go to the particular industry in which they 
occur? And if so, how should they be di- 
vided between capital and labor; i. e. how 
much in higher wage rates, etc., and how 
much in higher profit margins? How much 
should the gains, in one industry be shared 
by other industries? What should happen 
to the wage rates of workers in industries 
whose productive increases lag behind those 
of other industries? 

These seem to me crucial questions and 
as long as there is no clear and commonly 
accepted pattern, the clash between labor 
and business, each trying to maximize its 
share from increased productivity, can only 
bring confusion, wasteful conflict, and a 
constant pressure for administrative influ- 
tion. 

The analysis and publication of the results 
of such a questionnaire might lay the basis 
for a general conference of business, labor, 
and consumer aimed at producing a general 
agreement-in-principle as to the pattern of 
the division of productivity gains which is 
most in the public interest. 

I do not believe a permanent program for 
preventing administrative inflation can be 
designed until there is fairly general agree- 
ment on principles to be followed in sharing 
productivity. When agreement is reached 
on this, I believe a legislative program aimed 
at completing the job of control could be 
worked out without such drastic control as 
is involved in the public utility type of regu- 
lation. If an agreement-in-principle cannot 
be reached outside the Government, I be- 
lieve more drastic legislation would be 
needed perhaps involving a legislative de- 
cision on the general principle to be followed 
in the sharing of productivity gains. 

I am going to stop here. If it is found 
that the current inflation is administrative 
and a hold-the-line policy is adopted, I be- 
lieve there will be time enough to carry 
through the projects I have suggested and 
also additional projects as their need be- 
comes apparent and, on the basis of these 
projects, to formulate a constructive pro- 
gram of legislation. 

I hope I have given a more constructive 
answer to your question than I was able 
to give at the hearings. 

Very sincerely, 
GARDINER C. MEANS, 


THE RIGHT OF TRIAL BY JURY IN 
ALABAMA 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I called attention to a misleading 
statement in the study which was placed 
in the Record by our colleague, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Attorr], relating to jury trials in the 
States. 

I said at that time that in the State of 
Alabama, in every trial at law, regardless 
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of whether it is criminal or civil, the de- 
fendant is entitled to a trial by jury if he 
asks for it. 

I propose today to place in the RECORD 
the code citations, and quotations, which 
verify this fact. 

All felonies and misdemeanors origi- 
nating in the circuit court are indictable 
offenses—title 15, section 227. 

In all criminal prosecutions of indict- 
able offenses the accused has a right to 
a speedy, public trial by an impartial 
jury of the county or district in which 
the offense was committed—article I, 
section 6, Constitution of Alabama, 1901. 

County courts and justices of the peace 
have original jurisdiction concurrent 
with the circuit courts of all misde- 
meanors committed in the respective 
counties—title 13, section 321. Upon 
conviction in any such court the defend- 
ant has a right to appeal the conviction 
to the circuit court and is entitled to a 
trial by jury—title 13, section 326; title 
15, section 321. 

A similar appeal and right of trial by 
jury is available to defendants convicted 
in city courts of any offense—title 37, 
section 587. 

From an examination of these sections 
it is clear that in any criminal case in the 
courts of law in Alabama a defendant is 
entitled to a trial by jury. This is true 
no matter how small or great the offense. 

A trial by jury is available to all par- 
ties either defendants or plaintiffs in civil 
cases at law upon demand—title 7, sec- 
tion 260, Code of Alabama, 1940. 

This section is applicable to all law 
cases originating in the circuit court and 
is applicable to all cases tried on appeal 
in the circuit court—Moore v. Mobile 
(248 Ala. 436, 28 So. (2d) 203 and 241 
Ala. 470, 3 So. (2d) 58). 

Title 15, section 227: Indictable of- 
fenses—all felonies and all misde- 
meanors, originally prosecuted in the cir- 
cuit court, are indictable offenses. 

I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
stitutional provision and the various code 
references be printed in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ARTICLE I, SECTION 6, CONSTITUTION OF 
ALABAMA 

Article I, section 6: That in all criminal 
prosecutions, the accused has a right to be 
heard by himself and counsel, or either; to 
demand the nature and cause of the accusa- 
tion; and to have a copy thereof; to be con- 
fronted by the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor; to testify in all cases, in his own 
behalf, if he elects so to do; and, in all 
prosecutions by indictment, a speedy, pub- 
lic trial, by an impartial jury of the county 
or district in which the offense was com- 
mitted; and he shall not be compelled to give 
evidence against himself, nor be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, except by due 
process of law; but the legislature may, by 
a general law, provide for a change of venue 
at the instance of the defendant in all pros- 
ecutions by indictment, and such change of 
venue, on application of the defendant, may 
be heard and determined without the per- 
sonal presence of the defendant so applying 
therefor: Provided, That at the time of the 
application for the change of venue, the de- 
fendant is imprisoned in jail or some legal 
Place of confinement. 
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CODE OF ALABAMA, 1940, TITLE 13, SECTION 321 


Section 321 (3809) (6700) (4597) (4201) 
(718) (3931) (283). Jurisdiction of county 
courts: The county courts have original 
jurisdiction, concurrent wtih the circuit 
courts, of all misdemeanors committed in 
their respective counties. (1915, p. 862.) 


CODE OF ALABAMA, 1940, TITLE 13, SECTION 326 


Section 326 (3813). Trial and proceedings 
in county courts; mode of appeal: All trials 
or prosecutions instituted in all such county 
courts shall be begun upon affidavit and 
warrant as provided in this chapter and shall 
be tried by the judge of such court without 
a jury, and the judge shall determine both 
the law and the facts, and in cases of con- 
viction the defendant shall have the right 
to appeal to the circuit court, and a jury trial 
may there be had on demand of the defend- 
ant as prescribed by law. (1915, p. 862.) 


SECTION 321, TITLE 15, CODE OF ALABAMA, 1940 


Title 15, section 321: Demand for jury in 
misdemeanor cases; waiver of: In all misde- 
meanor cases, in the circuit court, the issues 
and questions of fact shall be tried by the 
judge of the court without the intervention 
of a jury except in causes where a trial by 
jury is demanded in writing by the defend- 
ant, and such written demand filed in the 
cause with the clerk of the court on or be- 
fore the first sounding of the cause if the 
cause is sounded within 30 days after the de- 
fendant has been arrested or taken into cus- 
tody after the finding of the indictment, or 
within 30 days after the defendant has ap- 
pealed, if the cause is brought to the circuit 
court by appeal and if such cause is not 
sounded within 30 days after the defendant 
has appealed, or been arrested or taken 
into custody after the finding of the indict- 
ment, then such written demand must be 
filed with the clerk within 30 days after 
the defendant has appealed or been arrested 
or taken into custody after the finding of 
the indictment. A failure to demand in writ- 
ing a trial by jury as herein provided shall 
be held and deemed to be a waiver by the 
defendant of a trial by jury. 


CODE OF ALABAMA 1940, TITLE 37, SECTION 587 


Appeal from recorder's court: In any case 
involving the validity of an ordinance of the 
city, tried before the recorder, the council 
may take an appeal without bond to the cir- 
cuit court or court of like jurisdiction; and 
in any case the defendant may take an appeal 
to such court by giving bond with good and 
sufficient sureties, payable to the city, to be 
approved by the recorder or officer trying the 
case, conditioned to be void if the defendant 
appears before said court, until discharged by 
law to answer said charge, but unless such 
bond be given within 5 days from the date 
of the judgment, no appeal shall be allowed 
from such judgment. An appeal bond for 
more than $300 shall in no case be required, 
but when sitting as a committing magistrate, 
any reasonable bond may be required. The 
case appealed shall be tried de novo in such 
court, and the judge or jury trying such 
cause is authorized to impose upon the per- 
son convicted such punishment by fine, or 
imprisonment in the city jail, or other place 
of confinement, or hard labor for the city, 
or by fine and imprisonment, as the court 
or jury may deem proper and is authorized 
by law or ordinance for such offenses. When 
an appeal is taken, as provided for herein, 
said appeal shall be filed by the city in the 
court to which said appeal is returnable 
within 60 days; and if the city shall fail to 
file said appeal within said time, the city 
shall be deemed to have abandoned the 
prosecution of said cause, and the defendant 
shall not be required to further answer or 
appear, and the bond shall thereafter be 
void. 


CODE OF ALABAMA 1940, TITLE 7, SECTION 260 
Title 7, section 260, trial without jury: All 
civil cases at law shall be tried and deter- 
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mined by the court without a jury unless the 
plaintiff endorse in writing his demand for a 
trial by jury on the summons and com- 
plaint, attachment, or other process or pa- 
per filed by him for the purpose of insti- 
tuting suit, or by filing a separate written 
demand with the clerk of the court at the 
commencement of the suit, or unless the 
defendant or other party occupying the posi- 
tion of defendant shall demand in writing a 
trial by jury within 30 days after the per- 
fection of service on him, or unless the 
claimant shall demand in writing a trial by 
jury at the time of the filing of his claim. 
Either party to a civil cause tried by the 
court without the intervention of a jury 
may present for review by bill of exceptions 
the conclusions and judgment of the court 
on the evidence and the court of appeals 
or supreme court shall review the same with- 
out any presumption in favor of the court 
below, either on the rulings on the law or 
conclusions on the evidence, and if there be 
error, shall render such judgment in the 
cause as the court below should have ren- 
dered or reverse and remand the same for 
further proceedings in the trial court as the 
court of appeals or supreme court may deem 
right. The finding of the court on the facts 
shall be subject to review without an excep- 
tion thereto. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama has 1 minute re- 
maining. Does he yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is a very im- 
portant point involved here, namely, the 
distinction between civil and criminal 
suits on the one hand, and civil and 
criminal contempt on the other. The 
questions I wished to address to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama concern the pro- 
cedure in civil and criminal contempt 
cases. I shall reserve those questions 
until a later time, when I shall discuss 
them on my own time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The statement 
placed in the Recorp by the Senator from 
Colorado was not limited to the features 
mentioned by the Senator from Illinois. 
I was merely clearing the RECORD so far 
as the situation in the State of Alabama 
is concerned. 


THE CIVIL-RIGHTS BILL—OBSCURE 
ORIGIN OF H. R. 6127 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I again 
pose this question thus far unanswered: 
Who drafted this bill, H. R. 6127, the so- 
called Civil Rights Act? 

Did the Attorney General himself 
write it? Did the Attorney General's 
staff draft it? Who are those individ- 
uals, if any, from outside the Depart- 
ment of Justice, who helped draft this 
bill? 

Regardless of who may have drafted 
the final form of the bill, who furnished 
the original ideas, the amendments and 
cross-amendments? 

Where are the original drafts of this 
proposed legislation? 

The courts have recently held that one 
charged with a crime is entitled to have 
access to the FBI file disclosing their in- 
vestigation of the facts. This was held 
necessary for one’s preparation for 
trial. Today the Senate is asked to act 
on legislation affecting 170 million peo- 
ple without any adequate knowledge of 
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the facts or reasons for inclusion of cer- 
tain provisions. The Senate has not had 
the benefit of the information contained 
in the Department of Justice files on this 
bill. Today the Senate is on trial. Its 
preparation is inadequate. 

In my opinion the last remaining 
remnants of the 10th amendment, 
which reserves to the States their right- 
ful powers, are completely swept away 
by this bill. We are entitled to know 
the real authors, and thus be better able 
to judge the intended effect of this pro- 
posed legislation and how it possibly can 
be reconciled with the Constitution and 
particularly with the 10th amendment, 
which is still a part of our cherished 
Bill of Rights. 

Doubtless, the Attorney General did 
not conceive all of this bill’s provisions 
and write them himself. Who briefed 
the Attorney General on the sections and 
ee by reference of this 

ill? 

What individual or individuals within 
the administration, or what individual 
or individuals connected with the admin- 
istration, are willing to come forward 
and state flatly: “This is my bill,” or 
“This is our bill—here is the full disclo- 
sure or story as to the drafting of the 
measure, and the full disclosure from the 
files of the reasons for each provision.” 

Part I of the bill creating a commis- 
sion, provides that the Commission “may 
accept and utilize services of voluntary 
and uncompensated personnel.” Was 
this bill, or any part of it, written by such 
“voluntary personnel’? If so, who were 
these volunteers? 

These are all questions, Mr. President, 
which have never been answered. All 
questions which I have posed pertain to 
material facts needed and absolutely 
essential to the Senate in its considera- 
tion of such sweeping legislation, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that this bill 
has not even been analyzed by the full 
Senate Judiciary Committee and when 
the Senate attempts to proceed it has no 
recommendations at all from the com- 
mittee. 

Equally obscure is the identity of the 
person who masterminded the campaign 
of misrepresentation of this bill as a 
“moderate bill designed to protect voting 
rights.” The people, the press, Members 
of Congress who have supported it, and 
even the President himself have been 
misled. Its evil philosophy of the use of 
Federal force has been repudiated by the 
Senate in the gratifying vote of Monday, 
but only after the veil of misrepresenta- 
tion had been swept away by extended 
debate. 

In modern times, at least, Senate de- 
bate has never been so fruitful in bring- 
ing out the hidden dangers lurking in 
proposed legislation. The wisdom of the 
Senate rules is proven many times over 
in this debate. A frank answer and the 
full disclosure as to the questions pre- 
sented, will go a long way toward clear- 
ing the air of the confused subject matter 
yet remaining to be fully explored in 
debate. 

Mr. President, in the New York Times 
of today there appeared the Arthur 
Krock column In the Nation, in which 
Mr. Krock deals with the Strange, Brief 
History of Part III. I ask unanimous 
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consent that the article be printed in the 

Recorp at this point in my remarks. 
There being no objection, the article 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

[From the New York Times of July 25, 1957] 


IN THE NATION—THE STRANGE, BRIEF HISTORY 
or Part III 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, July 24.—One of the most 
interesting aspects of the Senate debate on 
part III of the administration’s equal- 
rights bill, which ended today in emphatic 
repudiation of this section, is this: 

While the potentials of the section, buried 
deep in the text composed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and obscured by the offi- 
cial publicity that protection of the “right 
to vote“ was the substance of the measure, 
were exposed by southern Democrats, the 
hardest blows to part III were dealt by 
northwestern Democrats today. These 
Democrats, Senators O'MAHONEY, of Wyo- 
ming and MANSFIELD, of Montana, are au- 
thentic “liberals,” as that term is currently 
applied in politics. And voting with them 
were 11 nonsouthern Democrats who are 
similarly classified. 


TWO LIBERAL COMMENTS 


The administration bill, O'MAHONEY told 
the Senate, was presented and generally ac- 
cepted as a voting rights measure but was 
later discovered to be “a masked attempt to 
give the Government through the Attorney 
General the right to punish, by judicial order 
rather than by criminal prosecution, citizens 
charged with crimes of force and violence 
prohibited by both State and Federal law.” 
[Also] in the guise of protecting voting 
rights, it destroys the right of trial by jury, 
and yet its proponents have called it a civil 
rights bill. 

“The best that can be said for part III.“ 
said MANSFIELD, is that the President would 
not use those powers. This strikes me as a 
novel theory of legislation. It assumes we 
can pass anything we please, and the Presi- 
dent, through inaction, will save us from our 
own folly.” 


NO CONFIDENCE VOTE 


And the motion to strike part III from the 
bill, which these Senators were supporting, 
had previously been made by two other Sena- 
tors of the liberal persuasion who are long- 
time champions of equal rights. These two 
are ANDERSON, Democrat of New Mexico, and 
AIKEN, Republican of Vermont. 

The Senate rejection of part III was also, 
in effect, a vote of no confidence in Attorney 
General Brownell, who advocated adoption 
of the entire text prepared under his direc- 
tion. This manisfestation began yesterday 
with the repeal of a Reconstruction law, 
silently invoked in part III, that extended to 
the racial desegregation decrees of the Su- 
preme Court since May 17, 1954, the execu- 
tive power to call out the troops to enforce 
the execution of judicial process. And why 
this law was incorporated in the section, and 
silently, is officially unexplained to this day. 

THE VAGUEST OF ANSWERS 

The text of part III amended section 1985, 
title 42, United States Code. But the fact 
that section 1985 automatically invokes sec- 
tion 1993 (the use-of-troops law) was 
omitted from the executive presentation of 
the measure to Congress. When this corre- 
spondent sought an explanation of this from 
the Department of Justice, and for the ab- 
sence of the same invocation in part IV 
that deals with voting rights, he got the 
vaguest of answers. A spokesman for the 
drafting group said he could not remember 
the exact circumstances, but that the failure 
in the text of part III to repeal section 1993 
was probably “an accident.” A like reply 
was given to the question why section 1985 
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(1993) was not also invoked for the enforce- 
ment of part IV of the bill. 

The “accident” explanation surprised a 
number of lawyers who commented on it 
to this Department. Some expressed the 
belief that the drafters simply overlooked 
the fact that 1985 automatically invoked 
1993. One lawyer, Telford Taylor, wrote that 
either this is the answer “or the Department 
draftsmen may have been insensitive to the 
political implications.” * * è 


A CLEARER EXPLANATION 


“Section 1985,” said Taylor, “deals with the 
execution of judicial process; part III amends 
section 1985 by adding two new sections; 
therefore, the reference to 1985 had to be 
made. But part IV amends a wholly differ- 
ent statute (42 U. S. C. 1971) which, unlike 
1985, deals with voting rights. Therefore, 
part IV must refer to 1971, which it amends, 
And, for the same reason, there could be no 
reference to 1985. The reference to 1985," 
said Taylor, “could not have been left out of 
part III, and it had no place in part IV. That 
is the simple and obvious explanation.” 

Some of the opponents of part III have 
expressed the opinion that the incorpora- 
tion of 1993 in 1985 was known to and de- 
liberately concealed by the drafters, because 
it represented a desire by the Attorney Gen- 
eral to keep the enforcement-by-troops law 
as a club in the closet. 

Whatever the facts may be, both club and 
closet were shattered by the Senate today. 
And one of the causes was the suspicion they 
were secretly and purposefully built into the 
structure of the equal-rights bill, a suspicion 
augmented by President Eisenhower's ex- 
pressed surprise when the potentials of 
part III were dramatized by Senator RUSSELL, 
of Georgia. 


THE CLINTON TRIAL 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, a 
number of Members of the Senate, and 
lawyers generally throughout the coun- 
try, have expressed an interest in the 
chronology of the actions taken in the 
United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Tennessee, Northern 
Division, in the so-called Clinton or Kas- 
per case. 

I asked the assistant United States dis- 
trict attorney, Mr. James M. Meeks, to 
send me a copy of the various petitions 
and orders and other documents filed in 
that case. It is an interesting chronol- 
ogy. 
I have before me the various papers 
Mr. Meeks sent me, and I wish to refer to 
them briefly, because they bear on the 
subject of jury trial—when a defend- 
ant is entitled to a jury trial and when 
he is not. 

The first petition in the case is a 
petition to Judge Taylor, filed by Jo- 
heather McSwain et al. against the An- 
derson County Board of Education. It 
was filed on August 29, 1956. That was 
followed by a petition for contempt 
filed on August 30, 1956, by Joheather 
McSwain against the Anderson County 
Board of Education. 

The next paper is a temporary re- 
straining order, which was granted upon 
the request of the petitioners. This was 
filed on August 29, 1956. The next is an 
order for attachment in the same case, 
which was issued on December 5, 1956. 

The case up to that time was, it will 
be noticed, under the style of Joheather 
McSwain et al. against the Anderson 
County Board of Education. The next 
document refers to the United States 
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against certain people who were alleged 

to be interfering with the conduct of the 

school at Clinton; and a number of other 
persons were added as defendants. 

The next document, which was filed 
on February 25, 1957, carries the same 
docket number, but the United States is 
substituted as the party petitioner. 

Some question has been raised as to 
whether the defendants were entitled to 
a jury trial under section 3691, title 18, 
of the United States Code. That statute 
provides that in a criminal contempt 
proceeding a person shall be entitled to a 
jury trial except where the act is com- 
mitted in the presence of the court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Tennessee has 
expired. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may continue 
for 1 more minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Except where the 
act is committed in the presence of the 
court, or where the suit or action is 
prosecuted in the name of or in behalf 
of the United States. I take it that the 
Department of Justice and the judge felt 
that since this suit was started by pri- 
vate individuals, even though it was later 
prosecuted by the United States, the de- 
fendants were entitled to a trial by 
jury. I believe that was a wise decision. 

Finally I have here the charge of 
Judge Taylor to the jury in the case. 
This is a document of great interest. It 
is a carefully prepared statement of the 
law on the subject. In my opinion it is 
a fair and well-considered charge. Inas- 
much as there is a great deal of interest 
in the charge of the United States dis- 
trict judge to the jury in this case, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the charge 
to the jury was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

In THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF TENNESSEE, NORTHERN 
DIVISION—“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA v. 
FREDERICK JOHN KASPER, WILLIAM BRAKE- 
BILL; LAWRENCE BRANTLEY, ALONZO BUL- 
LOCK, CLIFFORD CARTER, CLYDE COOK, MARY 
NELL CURRIER, CLEO NELSON, HINSON NEL- 
son, W. H. TILL, AND RayMoND Woop’’— 
(Crvm™ AcTION No. 1555)—Covurrt’s INSTRUC- 
TIONS TO THE JURY, JULY 23, 1957 

12TH DAY OF TRIAL 
TUESDAY, JULY 23, 1957. 

(Whereupon, at 9:03 a. m., court recon- 
yened pursuant to adjournment when the 
following proceedings were had in the pres- 
ence of the jury, to wit:) 

The Court. Ladies and gentlemen of the 
jury, this is a prosecution authorized by a 
statute of the United States relating to crimi- 
nal contempt. The criminal contempt with 
which the defendants are charged is violation 
of an injunction issued by this court and 
made permanent on September 6, 1956. At 
one time the proceeding was against 18 de- 
fendants. That number has been reduced 
to 11 by the death of one of the defendants 
and by dismissal as to 6 of the others. The 
defendants have entered pleas of not guilty. 
There is, therefore, presented the issue of 
whether or not the defendants are guilty of 
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criminal contempt by reason of their alleged 
violation of the aforesaid injunction. 

Whether the injunction was properly is- 
sued is a question of law for the court. With 
that question the jury is not concerned, but 
should proceed on the assumption that the 
injunction was properly issued and was and 
is a valid and lawful injunction. 

Again, whether issuance of the injunction 
Was an encroachment upon matters which 
should have been dealt with only by the 
State of Tennessee, is not a question with 
which the jury is concerned. The injunc- 
tion was issued under the authority of Fed- 
eral law, and whether the law itself was a 
valid and proper exercise of Federal powers 
is a judicial question. 

Whether school integration is right or 
wrong is a question to be debated in the 
public forum of speech and press. The right 
or wrong of integration is not pertinent to 
the question before the jury, namely, whether 
the defendants violated the injunction afore- 
said under such circumstances as to make 
them guilty of criminal contempt. 

In this charge the court will undertake to 
state the law and the rules which are deemed 
applicable,to and controlling of the deliber- 
ations and verdict of the jury. Any sugges- 
tions made by counsel as to what the court 
will charge place no obligation upon the 
court to charge in the anticipated manner. 
When an attorney makes a predication along 
that line, he does so at his own risk. When 
a charge is given by the court on a particular 
matter, there of course exists the possibility 
of error, but it is intended to be correct and 
it is the duty of the jury to proceed on the 
assumption that the law has been correctly 
charged. 

It has been observed by the jury that the 
defendants did not take the stand in their 
own defense. That is a fact of passing inter- 
est only. Failure of a defendant to testify 
in his own behalf has no evidentiary signifi- 
cance, and no unfavorable inferences should 
be drawn from such failure. It is strictly a 
defendant's privilege to testify or not to 
testify, as he likes. Each defendant entered 
the trial with a presumption of innocence in 
his favor, and it was not his obligation to 
sustain the presumption; it was the prosecu- 
tion’s duty to overthrow it in order to 
warrant a finding of guilt. 

Following is the pattern required to be 
followed in overcoming the presumption of 
innocence: 

1. It must appear that the defendants had 
actual knowledge that the injunction had 
been issued and had a reasonable under- 
standing of what they were forbidden to do. 
Actual notice means that the issuance of the 
injunction was brought to their attention 
as a fact. A reasonable understanding of 
what they were forbidden to do means that 
they must have understood that it forbade 
them to enter into an agreement with de- 
fendant Kasper to violate the injunction; 
also that it forbade them to interfere with 
integration at Clinton High School. 

2. The second requisite in the pattern of 
proof is, that the defendants did enter into 
an agreement with Kasper to interfere with 
integration. In the language of the injunc- 
tion, defendants were forbidden to act “in 
concert“ with Kasper. Ia the order of at- 
tachment against the defendants they are 
charged with having entered into an agrce- 
ment with Kasper. Acting in concert, there- 
fore, is there construed as acting pursuant 
to an agreement, which is another way of 
stating the charge as that of acting in 
conspiracy with Kasper. The proof required 
accordingly is proof of a conspiracy. 

3. The third requisite is proof that a de- 
fendant, or defendants, who conspired with 
Kasper hindered, obstructed, or interfered 
with integration in one or the other of the 
ways charged against them, and which will 
hereinafter be set out in full. 
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Those are the three parts of the pattern. 
All are indispensable. If one part is missing, 
the whole pattern falls apart. 

And the burden is not on the defendants 
to knock out one of the parts. The burden 
is upon the Government to put the parts in 
place and to make the pattern complete. 

As heretofore stated, every defendant 
placed on trial on a criminal charge is pre- 
sumed to be innocent of that charge; he 
starts into the trial with the presumption of 
innocence in his favor. 

That presumption of innocence is to be 
borne in mind by the jury throughout their 
deliberations on the case. It protects the 
defendant from a verdict of guilty unless, 
after the Jury has carefully weighed all the 
evidence in the case and considered it, that 
evidence satisfies the jury of the defendant’s 
guilt, and satisfies you so clearly, as to the 
guilt of the defendant, as to leave in your 
mind no reasonable doubt of his guilt. If 
the evidence, after it has been weighed by 
the jury, satisfies you that the defendants 
are guilty as charged, satisfies so clearly as to 
leave no reasonable doubt, or as is ordinarily 
said, satisfies you beyond a reasonable doubt, 
then the presumption of innocence with 
which the defendants have been shielded up 
to that time, is overthrown. It ceases then 
to protect the defendants any longer, and it 
is the duty of the jury to bring in a verdict 
of guilty, the Government has then made 
out acase. The Government has established 
it sufficiently under the rules of law, when it 
has established it beyond a reasonable doubt, 

On the other hand, if the evidence, after 
it is weighed by the jury, does not satisfy 
you as to the defendant’s guilt, or if it is so 
weak and uncertain as to leave in the minds 
of the jury a reasonable doubt on the ques- 
tion of the guilt of the defendants, then the 
presumption of innocence is not overthrown; 
the defendants are still protected by that 
presumption, and it is the duty of the jury to 
bring in a verdict of not guilty. 

The defendants, as the court has charged 
you, are presumed to be innocent, and this 
presumption continues throughout the trial 
and during the deliberations of the jury, and 
is overcome when, and only when, their guilt 
is established beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Now, what is meant by being satisfied be- 
yond a reasonable doubt? That does not 
mean that the Government has to make out 
the case to an absolute certainty. It is al- 
most impossible to make out a case to an ab- 
solute certainty. There may be always, or 
almost always, some element of uncertainty 
in every criminal case. The Government 
does not make out a criminal case like a 
sum in mathematics, where you know that 
if you have certain elements as in adding 
2 and 2 together the result is 4. That is 
something you absolutely know. The Gov- 
ernment does not have to prove a criminal 
case to that absolute certainty. It has to 
prove it, though, so as to leave no reason- 
able, substantial doubt in the minds of the 
jury. A doubt that prevents you from find- 
ing a man guilty, if the proof shows guilt, is 
not to be a whimsical or captious doubt, but 
a substantial doubt, and it must rest upon 
some element of weakness in the proof that 
gives you, as reasonable ladies and gentle- 
men, a reason for doubting guilt. If there 
should be any evidence in the case that has 
created a reasonable doubt in your minds of 
the guilt of the defendants, then the case is 
not made out beyond a reasonable doubt. 
But if there is no reasonable ground of 
doubting guilt as reasonable men and wom- 
en, then it is made out beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

Evidence is the material by means of 
which the mind reaches its decision. It is 
presented on the assumption that each ju- 
ror’s mind is open and receptive to truth. It 
is presented on the further assumption that 
Juror minds are selective minds, that those 
minds will distinguish between what is true 
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and what is false, and that only truth so far 
as ascertainable will affect the final decision. 

Evidence is direct and indirect. Direct 
evidence is that which a witness has ac- 
quired through use of one or more of the 
physical means of discernment, such as 
sight, hearing, and touch. A witness may 
testify that a certain act was committed 
and that he saw the actor commit it. He 
may testify that he recognized the person 
who committed the act, that he was well 
acquainted with that person, that he was 
near enough to see him plainly, that he did 
seem him piainly and did recognize him. 
For purposes of identity, sight is the most 
commonly us d medium. Respecting what 
is said, the most commonly used medium is 
the sense of hearing. 

In like manner, other senses have their 
own particular functions, and evidence ob- 
tained through them and transmitted to the 
jury is classed as direct evidence. 

Indirect evidence is otherwise called in- 
ference evidence, or circumstantial evidence. 
Where the direct evidence standing alone 
is sufficient to establish guilt or innocence, 
the occasion for using circumstantial evi- 
dence does not exist. It is where the direct 
evidence standing alone fails to establish 
guilt or innocence that the indirect or cir- 
cumstantial evidence may be considered, that 
inferences may be drawn from proven facts. 
But where inferences are relied on, they 
are subject to their own rule. Where relied 
on in support of a verdict of guilty, the 
inferences drawn must be the only infer- 
ences that could reasonably be drawn and 
they must point to guilt to the exclusion 
of all other conclusions. 

To illustrate, suppose you see A and B 
together in a place where it is known to you 
that no third party is present. While your 
eyes are momentarily closed you hear a shot. 
When you open your eyes you see B falling 
mortally wounded and A standing near him 
with a smoking gun in his hand. You did 
not actually see the killing, yet the only 
reasonable inference is that A did kill B by 
shooting him. But suppose A, B, and C 
are present. When you open your eyes you 
see B falling, while A and C have smoking 
guns in their hands. In that situation you 
eannot conclude that A killed B. This is 
because you cannot by inference exclude the 
possible conclusion that C killed B. 

These limitations upon circumstantial evi- 
Gence are of peculiar importance where you 
are dealing with numerous defendants, all 
charged with having done certain things, all 
allegedly tied to certain other elements of 
incriminating character, and where you are 
called upon to conclude that guilt exists 
because the alleged ties existed. 

By way of more specific comparison, you 
are called upon to find that defendant John 
Kasper was the hub of a conspiracy and that 
from him a spoke radiated out to each of 
the other defendants; that each defendant 
acted in response to impulses received from 
Kasper; that the hub and the spokes and 
the impulses and the responsive acts made 
of them conspirators and perpetrators of con- 
spiratorial offenses. The mental diagram 
may seem simple enough, but there are com- 
plications yet to be considered. 

A brief review of the record and of the 
charges as to circumstances out of which 
these ings grew should make a little 
clearer those problems which are presented 
for jury consideration. 

On December 5, 1950, a suit was filed in 
this court by Joheather McSwain and five 
other Negroes of high school grade against 
school officials of Anderson County, Tenn., 
wherein a declaration of rights was sought 
and an injunction against exclusion of 
Negroes from Clinton High School. At that 
time Tennessee’s constitutional and statu- 
tory prohibitions against integration of 
Negro and white races in public schools was 
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not considered violative of rights guaranteed 
to citizens by the Constitution of the United 
States, provided separation of races did not 
result in inequality of opportunity. Trial of 
the McSwain case resulted in a finding by 
the court that inequality of opportunity did 
not exist. Accordingly, the suit by those 
complainants was decided adversely to them, 
and the same was ordered dismissed. 

While that case was pending on appeal be- 
fore the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit at Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
Supreme Court of the United States over- 
turned existing pronouncements on the sub- 
ject of segregation. That Court, having ex- 
amined the problem from the Negro view- 
point, declared that equality of opportunity 
was not enough, but that Negroes had a right 
to integrate themselves with white children 
in the public schools. Thereupon the United 
States court of appeals for the sixth circuit 
reversed the action of this court in dis- 
missing the McSwain case and ordered this 
court to proceed in accordance with the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. That mandate from the sixth circuit 
was received June 30, 1954. One year and 
six months later, namely, on January 4, 1956, 
this court fixed the limits beyond which ad- 
mission of Negroes to Clinton High School 
should not be postponed, this being the lan- 
guage used in the court’s memorandum: 

“It is the opinion of this court that de- 
segregation as to high school students in 
that county should be effected by a definite 
date and that a reasonable date should be 
fixed as one not later than the beginning of 
the fall term of the present year of 1956.” 

Construing the quoted decision as the 
court’s mandate, school officials of Ander- 
son County admitted Negroes as students 
in Clinton High School at the beginning 
of the fall term of 1956. Those officials, in 
obedience to the court-designated time 
limit, thus put into effect what has become 
known as integration of Negroes with white 
students in one of the schools of Anderson 
County. 

Almost immediately thereafter, opposition 
to integration began to express itself in 
Clinton and neighboring communities, 
which opposition developed into interfer- 
ence with the functioning of the school it- 
self. As a result of that interference the 
principal of the school and others, on August 
29, 1956, presented their petition in which 
they sought the aid of this court in restrain- 
ing those directly engaged in such inter- 
ference and others acting in concert with 
them from further hindering, obstructing, 
or in any wise interfering with the carrying 
out of the integration directive of January 
4, 1956. On September 6, 1956, the said 
restraining order or injunction was made 
permanent. The effect of the court's action 
in the first situation was to require school 
officials of Anderson County to admit Negroes 
of high-school grade to the formerly all- 
white high school of Clinton. This court 
requirement had the effect of an order which 
operated upon the school officials. By them 
it was so construed and obeyed. In the sec- 
ond situation, certain named individuals 
and all others acting in concert with them 
were enjoined from interfering with the 
operation of the first, or desegregation order. 

These defendants now before you have 
been charged with having committed acts 
which obstructed effectuation of desegrega- 
tion and which by reason of such obstruc- 
tion resisted, hindered, and prevented effec- 
tive compliance with the court’s directive of 
January 4, 1956, all in violation of the in- 
junction of September 6, 1956. By reason 
of alleged conduct in defiance of the court’s 
injunction, the defendants stand ch: 
with criminal contempt in violation of title 
18, section 401, subsection 3, of the United 
States Code. That subsection defines con- 
tempt of court, or contempt of its authority, 
as “Disobedience or resistance to its lawful 
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writ, process, order, rule, decree, or com- 
mand.” 

The court’s directive that integration be 
made effective not later than the beginning 
of the fall term of school, 1956, has hereto- 
fore been quoted. That part of the subse- 
quent injunction which these defendants 
are charged with having violated is in the 
following words: 

“It is ordered and decreed by the court 
that the aforementioned persons, their 
agents, servants, representatives, attorneys, 
and all other persons who are acting or may 
act in concert with them be and they hereby 
are enjoined and prohibited from further 
hindering, obstructing, or in any wise inter- 
fering with the carrying out of the aforesaid 
order of this court, or from picketing Clinton 
High School, either by words or acts or other- 
wise.” 

Where the foregoing quotation uses the 
words “aforementioned persons,” it refers 
to certain individuals specifically named in 
the injunction. That part of the quoted 
language which relates to 10 of the present 
defendants is the following, to wit: “all other 
persons who are acting or may act in concert 
with them * * *.” The “acting in concert” 
refers back to persons listed as John Kasper, 
Tom Carter, Max Stiles, Ted Hankins, Leo 
Bolton, and Mabel Currier. Those named 
persons were enjoined from hindering, ob- 
structing, or in any wise interfering with the 
carrying out of the aforesaid order of this 
court, “or from picketing Clinton High 
School, either by words or acts or otherwise.” 

Of the original six persons enjoined by 
name, only one is present here as a defend- 
ant. That one is John Kasper. The other 10 
defendants were not named in the injunc- 
tion, but they are nevertheless charged with 
having violated it. In the order of attach- 
ment under authority of which arrests of the 
defendants were made, the following lan- 
guage appears: 

“It further appears to this court that Fred- 
erick John Kasper, Alonzo Bullock, Lawrence 
J. Brantley, William A. Brakebill, Clifford 
Carter, Clyde Andy Cook, J. L. Coley,” no 
longer a defendant, “also known as J. C. 
Cooley, Mary Nell Currier, Chris L. Foust,” 
no longer a defendant, “* * * John Brown 
Long,” no longer a defendant, “Edward Hen- 
son Nelson, Virgil Cleo Nelson, Zella Nelson,” 
no longer a defendant, “* * * Thomas R. 
Sanders,” no longer a defendant, “Willard H. 
Till and Raymond Wood, had actual knowl- 
edge on or before November 15, 1956, of the 
final injunction issued by this court on 
September 6, 1956; and that the said persons 
during the months of November and Decem- 
ber 1956 entered inte an agreement or agree- 
ments to violate and to cause others to vio- 
late the said permanent injunction issued 
September 6, 1956; and that said Frederick 
John Kasper and all of said persons other 
than said Frederick John Kasper, in active 
concert and participation with him, have 
violated the permanent injunction issued by 
this court on September 6, 1956, by hinder- 
ing, obstructing, and interfering with the 
carrying out of the order directing desegre- 
gation issued by this court on January 4, 
1956, in the following respects:“ 

Following the language just quoted the 
order of attachment enumerates specific or 
overt acts allegedly committed in further- 
ance of the alleged agreement or conspir- 
acy entered into with John Kasper. Kasper 
himself is not charged with having com- 
mitted any overt act, but is charged only 
with having entered into the conspiracy. 
Under the law of conspiracy, however, an 
over act of one conspirator in furtherance of 
the conspiracy is chargeable to all of his co- 
conspirators. 

On the subject of overt acts, the amended 
order of attachment charges the following: 

“1, On or about November 27, 28, 29, 30, 
and December 3, 4, 1956, Alonzo Bullock, 
Lawrence J. Brantley, William A. Brakebill, 
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Clifford Carter, Clyde Andy Cook, J. L. 
Coley,” no longer a defendant, “also known 
as J. C. Cooley, Mary Nell Currier, Chris L. 
Foust,” no longer a defendant, “John Brown 
Long,” no longer a defendant, “Edward Hen- 
son Nelson, Virgil Cleo Nelson, Zella Nelson,” 
no longer a defendant, “Thomas R. Sanders,” 
no longer a defendant, “Willard H. Till, and 
Raymond Wood, congregated in a threaten- 
ing manner along the route to the Clinton 
High School taken by the Negro students 
and intimidated them from attending Clin- 
ton High School.” 

By way of overt acts, the amended attach- 
ment order further charges: 

“2. On December 4, 1956, when Rev. Paul 
Turner escorted the Negro students to said 
school, he was villified and attacked and 
badly beaten by Alonzo Bullock, Lawrence 
J. Brantley, William A. Brakebill, Clifford 
Carter, Clyde Andy Cook, J. L. Coley,” no 
longer a defendant, “also known as J. C. 
Cooley, Mary Nell Currier, Chris L. Foust,” 
no longer a defendant, “John Brown Long,” 
no longer a defendant, “Edward Henson 
Nelson, Virgil Cleo Nelson, and Zella Nel- 
son,” no longer a defendant. 

By way of summary, 10 defendants, Kas- 
per alone not included, allegedly committed 
the overt acts of congregating in a threaten- 
ing manner along the route taken by Negro 
students on their way to Clinton High 
School on November 27, 28, 29, 30, and De- 
cember 3 and 4, 1956. 

In addition to those overt acts, eight of 
the same defendants are charged with the 
overt act of beating a minister who escorted 
Negro students to said school. 

Only the above-mentioned overt acts are 
charged against the defendants, or against 
any of them. Any other overt acts to which 
allusion may have been made would have 
no bearing on the guilt or innocence of the 
defendants. As to whether the overt acts 
mentioned are determinative of guilt or in- 
nocence, more will be said hereinafter. 

In order to establish guilt of the defend- 
ants, or any of them, beyond a reasonable 
doubt, the prosecution must establish the 
following: 

First. That the defendants had actual 
knowledge of the injunction they are alleged 
to have violated, together with a reasonable 
understanding of its contents. 

Second. That the alleged overt act or acts 
were committed in concert with John Kasper. 

Third. That the overt act or acts allegedly 
committed by them had the operative effect 
of hindering, obstructing, or interfering 
with integration in Clinton High School. 

Respecting the first requirement, an in- 
junction is not binding on the public gen- 
erally; it is binding on those named in it. 
It is also binding on those persons who have 
actual knowledge of its having been issued 
and knowledge of what has been forbidden 
by the injunction. It is not binding on 
anyone else. Regardless, therefore, of any 
oyert act of which the defendants may be 
found to have committed, they are not guilty 
of criminal contempt for having violated the 
injunction if they did not know the injunc- 
tion existed or, if knowing of its existence, 
they did not know it prohibited the overt 
act or acts they are charged with having 
committed. As part of the burden of prov- 
ing guilt beyond a reasonable doubt the 
prosecution, therefore, must establish that 
the defendants did know of the injunction 
and of the acts forbidden. 

Reexamination of the language of the in- 
junction emphasizes the further require- 
ment which must be proved before the in- 
junction becomes operative against these 
defendants. They do not come within the 
direct prohibitions contained in the injunc- 
tion. That which is forbidden to them is 
action in concert with those named specifi- 
cally. Applied with particularity here, they 
are forbidden to act in concert with John 
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Kasper to hinder, obstruct, or interfere with 
integration in the high school at Clinton. 

Concert of action presupposes a conspiracy 
between John Kasper and the other defend- 
ants. A conspiracy of a criminal nature 
arises where two or more persons agree to act 
together to accomplish an illegal objective 
or to accomplish a lawful objective in an 
unlawful manner, which conspiracy becomes 
a crime in fact when an overt act is com- 
mitted by one or more of the conspirators 
in pursuit of the agreed objectives. Where a 
conspiracy exists and an overt act is com- 
mitted by one of the conspirators pursuant 
to the conspiracy, that act is chargeable to 
all who are parties to the conspiracy. 

In this connection, the case of defendant 
Kasper is somewhat different from those of 
the other defendants. Kasper was one of 
the named defendants in the original in- 
junction proceeding. He must therefore be 
charged with having knowledge of the in- 
junction and of its contents. A case of guilt 
would be made out against him upon the re- 
quired proof that he entered into a con- 
spiracy or agreement with one or more of 
the other defendants to hinder, obstruct or 
interfere with integration at Clinton and 
that at least one overt act as charged in the 
order of attachment was committeed by one 
of his coconspirators. Action in concert 
with him would not require his presence 
when the overt act was committed. Action 
in concert would not require two or more 
to engage in its commission together. An 
overt act committed by one conspirator alone 
would be sufficient to his own guilt as well 
as the guilt of his coconspirator, or cocon- 
spirators. 

How or by what devices or subtleties a 
conspiracy arises is not determinative of its 
existence. In its simplest form a conspiracy 
to do an unlawful act may arise from an ex- 
change of nods or smiles or gestures, Words 
might be necessary to clarify; they would not 
be necessary to create a conspiracy. An un- 
derstanding between two or more persons 
that they will engage together in an en- 
dea vor, either singly or in groups, will, if 
their endeavor is unlawful or the means un- 
lawful, make them conspirators. 

A conspiracy is an agreement, either in ex- 
press terms or in such concert of intent and 
understanding as to make it an agreement by 
implication, between two or more persons 
to do an unlawful thing, or to do a lawful 
thing by unlawful means. It is a partner- 
ship in unlawful purposes. If persons in 
any manner work together to advance an un- 
lawful scheme, having its promotion in view, 
and being actuated by common purpose and 
intent to accomplish the unlawful end, they 
are conspirators. If a person not originally 
a conspirator learns of it and its unlawful 
character, and encourages, advises, counsels, 
or in any manner assists in its prosecution 
with a view to forwarding the enterprise, he 
becomes a conspirator. Each person must 
be actuated by an intent to promote the 
common design, but each may perform sep- 
arate acts in forwarding that design. If 
two persons pursue by their acts the same 
object, one performing one act, or part of an 
act, and one another act or another part of 
the same act, with a view to the attainment 
of the object they are pursuing, then the 
jury is at liberty to draw the conclusion that 
they have been engaged in a conspiracy to 
effect the object. Conspiracy in some form 
must be shown. It must be established not 
by suspicion, but by proof. Thereafter, there 
must be shown an intentional participation 
in the prosecution to the furtherance of the 
common design and purpose. If parties in 
any manner work together or separately to 
advance the unlawful scheme, having its 
promotion in view, and actuated by the pur- 
pose of accomplishing the common end, they 
are guilty of furthering the conspiracy. 

By the very nature of the offense, it is 
almost certain to have had secrecy in its 
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origin. Naturally, every precaution is taken 
to prevent discovery. It is really seldom to 
have an actual witness to an unlawful con- 
spiracy. It is generally, therefore, an offense 
where the evidence and motives or circum- 
stances are to be considered as indicating 
the course of the offense itself. It is not 
required, therefore, that the act of conspir- 
acy must necessarily be proven by direct tes- 
timony. It is indeed competent to show 
the conspiracy by showing disconnected, 
separate acts, when the proof also shows that 
conspirators were drawn together, or acted 
through a common medium, and had a com- 
mon interest in promoting the objects in 
the conspiracies. 

In addition to Kasper, there are 10 defend- 
ants in this proceeding. All are charged with 
having acted in concert with Kasper. That 
same charge applies separately to each de- 
fendant. Establishment of the charge of 
conspiracy does not require proof that all 
10 of the other defendants were parties to a 
common conspiracy with Kasper, or that 
Kasper conspired with all 10 of them as a 
group. Under the charge contained in the 
amended order of attachment permission 
existed for proof of as many as 10 separate 
conspiracies. Defendant Kasper could have 
conspired with each defendant separately 
from all the others. But if there had been 
10 separate conspiracies, the overt act of one 
conspirator would not have been chargeable 
to members of the other conspiracies. The 
overt act of a conspirator is chargeable only 
to those who are parties to the same con- 
spiracy as that to which he is a party. 

In addition to the requirement of proof 
that defendants knew of the issuance of the 
injunction, had a reasonable understanding 
of its contents, and acted in concert with de- 
fendant Kasper in violating the injunction, 
the prosecution has the burden of proving 
that the alleged overt acts, if committed, had 
the effect of hindering, obstructing, or inter- 
fering with integration in Clinton High 
School, 

When integration was ordered, the order 
was directed to the school officials of Ander- 
son County. Those officials obeyed the order 
and integration became a fact. But integra- 
tion, as fact, ran into difficulties. Those 
difficulties stemmed from individuals whose 
acts brought on the issuance of the injunc- 
tion heretofore so often mentioned. These 
defendants are charged with having defied 
the injunction and engaged in acts which 
hindered, obstructed, or interfered with inte- 
gration, after it became a fact. It was at 
such acts as those that the injunction was 
aimed. The injunction was not issued until 
after integration had become a fact and its 
continued existence was threatened. 

Here there are 10 defendants. At this 
point, for convenience, they are referred to 
as defendant Kasper and the other 10 de- 
fendants, or simply the 10 defendants. The 
10 defendants are charged with having hin- 
dered, obstructed and interfered with in- 
tegration. The overt act charged as having 
had that effect is that they on the days here- 
tofore mentioned “congregated in a threaten- 
ing manner along the route to the Clinton 
High School taken by the Negro students and 
intimidated them from attending Clinton 
High School.” 

The first step in the problem presented to 
the jury here is to determine whether the 
10 defendants, or any of them, did in fact 
congregate in a threatening manner along 
said route. The second step in the problem 
is to determine whether the congregating, if 
any, had the effect of intimidating Negro 
students from attending the school. If there 
was such threatening congregation, and if 
the same had the alleged effect, then the al- 
leged overt act was committed, that is, there 
was a hindering, obstructing or interfering 
with integration. 

Eight of the ten defendants, in addition to 
the alleged congregating aforesaid, are 
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charged ‘with haying beaten up a minister 
after he had escorted Negro students to the 
high school. By escorting the Negroes to 
school, the minister had volunteered his 
services. On that particular morning he had 
associated himself with the Negroes and 
either directly or indirectly with integration. 
From the standpoint of integration what he 
did was a well-intentioned contribution. 
Now the jury is called upon to determine 
whether his being afterward beaten had the 
retroactive effect of undoing the good deed 
done by him earlier in the morning. The 
beating of the minister is without signifi- 
cance in this proceeding, unless it is clear 
beyond a reasonable doubt in the minds of 
the jury that the assault and battery retro- 
actively destroyed the good deed and thus 
hindered, obstructed and interfered with 
integration in the school. 

By the way of brief summary, proof of one 
or the other of the alleged overt acts stand- 
ing alone is not enough to establish the guilt 
of any 1 of the 10 defendants. If there was 
an overt act, it must have been done by a 
defendant or defendants who had actual 
knowledge that the injunction had been is- 
sued and that the injunction prohibited acts 
of hindering, obstructing and interfering. 
But proof of those 2 requisites is not 
enough to establish the guilt of any of the 
10. The overt act must have been done in 
concert with John Kasper. If the 10 acted 
independently of Kasper, they did not violate 
the injunction. Any 1 or more of the 10 who 
acted independently of Kasper did not violate 
the injunction, Kasper was the alleged hub 
_ of conspiracy. To establish the guilt of any 
1 of the 10, that 1 must have been a spoke 
extending back to the hub. If the 10 were 
conspirators only among themselves, they 
did not violate the injunction. Before any 
of the 10 may be found guilty, all of the 3 
requisites must have been proved beyond a 
reasonable doubt. Existence of a reasonable 
doubt as to proof of any 1 of the 3 requisites 
of guilt will require a verdict of not guilty. 

With final reference to defendant Kasper, 
it will be recalled that two requisites of 
proof exist. He is chargeable with knowl- 
edge of the injunction and its contents, be- 
cause he was specifically named in it, made 
a party to it, and a copy of it was served on 
him. What is required to be proved as to 
him is that he conspired with 1 or more of 
the 10 and that the 1 with whom he con- 
spired committed an overt act which had 
the effect of hindering, obstructing, or in- 
terfering with integration. 

The outcome of this litigation depends of 
course upon the jury's state of mind. That 
state of mind, in legal contemplation, is the 
product of the evidence. Preconceived no- 
tions of what is right or wrong, wise or un- 
wise, should be no part of that mental 
product. The issues presented here are fairly 
simple ones and have been stated and ex- 
plained in some detail. Those issues should 
be resolved by the evidence presented in the 
course of the trial. 

It is always within the jury’s prerogative to 
consider the credibility of a witness, to be- 
lieve him or disbelieve him, to give much 
weight to his testimony or to give to it little 
weight. Matters which enter into the sub- 
ject of credibility are the witness’ character 
as shown in court, his demeanor and manner 
of testifying, the consistency or inconsistency 
of his statements, the degree of his intelli- 
gence and means of knowledge, any motive 
which facts indicate he may have had for 
speaking truthfully or falsely, the damage 
that may have been done to his testimony by 
way of cross-examination, and the ap- 
pearance of inconsistencies, discrepancies, or 
contradictions as to material matters about 
which the witness testified, conflicts as to 
immaterial matters do not affect the credi- 
bility of the witness. The end product of 
the evidence, when completely examined 
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and given its just significance, is the jury’s 
state of mind on the question of guilt or 
innocence. 

As a verdict of guilty may be returned only 
when there exists in the jury mind no rea- 
sonable doubt of guilt, it follows that a ver- 
dict of not guilty is in order respecting any 
defendant as to whom there exists a reason- 
able doubt of guilt. 

Under the order of attachment and where 
the evidence so requires, some or all may 
be found guilty and others or all not guilty. 
But a finding of not guilty in favor of the 10 
defendants would require a finding of not 
guilty as to defendant Kasper also. As he 
is charged only with conspiracy, he could 
not be guilty unless a coconspirator com- 
mitted an overt act in concert with him. 
But a finding that any 1 of the 10 is guilty 
would require a verdict of guilty against 
Kasper, also. For none of the 10 can be 
guilty unless he or one of his alleged co- 
conspirators committed an overt act pur- 
suant to a conspiracy with Kasper, in which 
event all members of the alleged conspiracy 
would be guilty. 

I charge you as requested by the defend- 
ants that there is a presumption of right- 
ful conduct and right-doing, as well as the 
presumption of innocence, and that this 
presumption of rightful conduct on the part 
of the defendants while in the cafe and other 
places that the defendants were acting in 
a proper, legal, and honest manner, and that 
this presumption continues until evidence 
is introduced convincing you to the contrary 
beyond every reasonable doubt. 

I further charge you as requested by the 
defendants that ordinarily a fist fight of 
the type involved in this proceeding would 
give rise to a charge of assault and battery 
or some similar charge in the State court, 
the county court or the municipal court, 
and would not be a matter for the Federal 
court to consider. Therefore, in order for 
you to find that the fist fight between de- 
fendant Clyde Cook and Rev. Paul Turner 
constituted a breach of the injunction of 
September 6, 1956, the evidence must con- 
vince you beyond a reasonable doubt and 
to a moral certainty that this fist fight oc- 
curred as a part of a plan or scheme to inter- 
fere with the injunction which prohibited 
interference with the court’s order barring 
segregation of the races at Clinton High 
School, Even if you find that the fight oc- 
curred because Cook was angry with Rev- 
erend Turner over the matter of segregation, 
this would not be sufficient to support the 
charges in this case unless you also found 
that the purpose or motive of this fight was 
to impede or interfere with integration at 
Clinton High School. 

I further charge you as requested by the 
defendants that you are the sole judges of 
the facts in this case, and it is for you to 
determine the value or weight you give to 
a witness’ testimony, and if you have ob- 
tained any impressions from me in any way 
regarding the weight to be given the testi- 
mony of any witness then you will cast aside 
such impressions because you are the sole 
judges of the weight you will give to the 
testimony of any witness. 

The jury is instructed further as requested 
by the defendants that in determining the 
guilt or innocence of the defendants you 
will consider only the testimony adduced 
from witnesses in this case and you will dis- 
regard completely any impressions or in- 
formation you may have received from other 
sources such as radio, television, or newspa- 
per articles. In other words, you will con- 
sider only the evidence from witnesses in 
this trial when reaching your verdict in this 
case. 

You may acquit all of the defendants in 
this case or you may convict all of them. 
You may acquit some of them and you may 
convict others. If you acquit all of the 10 
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defendants, you must acquit Kasper. If 
you convict Kasper you must convict one 
or more of the other defendants, because 
under the law there must be at least two 
persons to a conspiracy before a conspiracy 
can exist, and there must be the commission 
of one or more overt acts in furtherance of 
the conspiracy in order for any of the al- 
leged coconspirators to be guilty. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, I said 
to you in the course of the charge that from 
the standpoint of integration what Reverend 
Turner did was a well-intentioned contribu- 
tion. From the standpoint of segregation it 
might not be considered a well-intentioned 
contribution. Reverend Turner’s intention 
on the occasion in question is immaterial 
unless it had a bearing on whether or not 
what was allegedly done to him on the occa- 
sion in question was one of the overt acts 
charged in the amended order of attachment 
that interfered with the integration of that 
school. If his intention had any bearing on 
that question, his intention on the occasion 
in question is a question of fact for the jury 
to determine as well as all other questions 
of fact in this case. 

Let the regular jury retire for the consid- 
eration of the case, and after a verdict is 
reached return in open court and announce 
it through your foreman. You will select 
a foreman from your number. Mr. Mar- 
shal, give the jury the amended order for 
attachment. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman who is president 
of the Afro-American Newspapers, Mr. 
Carl Murphy, recently sent letters to the 
White House and to me concerning the 
civil-rights bill now under discussion. 
The communications are clear, forceful, 
and extremely thought provoking. Task 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AFRO-AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS, 
Baltimore, Md., July 24, 1957. 
The Honorable J. GLENN BEALL, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR BEALL; Enclosed is a copy 
of the letter I sent President Eisenhower. 

As you know, the 15th amendment guar- 
antees all citizens the right to vote. The 
14th amendment guarantees all citizens 
equal and exact rights and privileges, and 
the Congress is authorized to pass appro- 
priate legislation to enforce both of them. 

Congress did pass such a Civil Rights Act 
some 90 years ago. But the Supreme Court 
interpreted it in the famous Plessy v. Fergu- 
son case to mean separate but equal. It 
was not until 1954 that the Supreme Court 
changed its mind about Plessy v. Ferguson 
and gave the 14th amendment the interpre- 
tation the United States Congress intended. 

But the Supreme Court has no enforce- 
ment powers. It must ask Congress now to 
do the same thing it did when the amend- 
ment was passed. That is what the Brown- 
ell bill will do. 

I urge you not only to vote for it, but to 
fight for it. 

Senator CLARK, of Pennsylvania, said Sun- 
day that the 14th amendment is a dead 
letter. It requires, among other things, that 
any State which prevents citizens from vot- 
ing shall have its representation reduced. 
Now, if we don’t require the Southern 
States to open the ballot box to all citizens, 
we are obliged under that 14th amendment 
to reduce their representation. 
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That is what the Constitution requires, 
and the obligation is inescapable. 

The minute we go around making dead 
letters of certain parts of the Constitution, 
how can we expect people to respect any 
part of it? 

Very truly yours, 
CARL MURPHY, 
President. 


THE AFRO-AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS, 
Baltimore, Md., July 19, 1957. 
President Dwicut EISENHOWER, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I am greatly alarmed 
by reports of a compromise on the civil 
rights bill. 

The Newspaper Publishers Association 
conferred with Mr. Brownell after the riots 
in the South, in which Autherine Lucy was 
admitted to the University of Alabama, and 
secondly, after the confessed killers and kid- 
napers of Emmett Till were freed by a 
Mississippi jury. 

Mr. Brownell advised us, in effect, that 
existing Federal statutes needed amend- 
ments, which the administration would 
sponsor. 

We believed that his carefully thought out 
civil rights bill, as sponsored by your ad- 
ministration, would give Mr. Brownell the 
authority, not merely to enforce the right to 
vote as guaranteed in the 15th amendment, 
but all other rights of citizens guaranteed 
by the 14th amendment. 

I trust that the President will continue 
courageously to request that there be no 
changes in the civil rights bill, now before 
the Senate, which will prevent its use to 
enforce any section of the Constitution. 

All public officials take an oath to defend 
the entire Constitution, not just a part of it, 
to which someone objects. If I may be per- 
mitted to express this indelicately, one can- 
not be a little bit pregnant. 

The President has said repeatedly that the 
integrity of this Government is at stake. 

No one can convince America or the rest of 
the world of character and good intentions, 
when we compromise on moral principles. 

I believe also, that the building of a 
sound two-party system is at stake in the 
civil rights debate. 

There has not been a Republican elected 
to the United States Congress from Missis- 
sippi or Georgia since Southern States were 
permitted to violate the Constitution and 
restrict through intimidation and violence 
the vote of colored persons. 

I am struck repeatedly, as you must be, 

the answer to one question, which the 
southern opponents of civil rights repeatedly 
make. 

When asked whether the civil rights bill 
would be palatable, if it omits section No. 3 
or if it permits jury trials in contempt cases 
(which is not standard practice), they give 
no positive answer. 

Privately, they declare that public in- 
stitutions, like the schools of the South, shall 
never be integrated, or that colored people 
shall never vote in the South. 

Mr. President, when the Supreme Court 
deciared in May 1954, that the public schools 
and other public facilities should be opened 
to all citizens alike, and no State shall dis- 
criminate egainst a pupil by reason of his 
color, you supported the Supreme Court's 
decision. 

Now before the United States Senate is 
the question of its enforcement. 

No constitution or court decision is worth 
a hoot without enforcement provisions. 

Both the 14th and 15th amendments state 
‘that Congress shall have the power to en- 
force them by appropriate legislation. 
Either your civil rights bill is appropriate or 
it is not appropriate. 

But certainly no inappropriate legislation 
Will solve this problem. 
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The American people have every confidence 
in you as a chief executive. 

I urge you to see that the civil rights legis- 
lation, enacted by this Congress, shall do 
the whole job for which it is intended, 

Respectfully yours, 
CARL MURPHY, 
President. 


HIGH HELLS CANYON DAM—LETTER 
OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER TO 
REPRESENTATIVE WESTLAND 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the name of the President of the United 
States is signed to a letter made public 
yesterday which clearly unmasks the de- 
cision of the Eisenhower administration 
to destroy comprehensive development 
of the river system which contains 42 
percent of the latent hydroelectric power 
resources of our country. 

Let me ask a few questions of the 
President with respect to his letter to 
Representative Jack WESTLAND of the 
Second Congressional District of the 
State of Washington, in which the Pres- 
ident urged the final rejection of the 
great high dam at Hells Canyon. 

How can the President say that Idaho 
Power Co. dams will provide benefits to 
the people of the Pacific Northwest and 
the Nation as a whole commensurate 
with those of a high Federal Hells Can- 
yon Dam when the private corporation’s 
dams mean the loss of nearly 500,000 
kilowatts of firm power potential, only 
one-fourth as much fiood control, and 
power costing 2 to 3 times as much? 

How can the President say that com- 
prehensive development of the Snake 
River is accomplished by the Idaho 
Power dams, when the administration 
has shelved repeatedly proposals for 
Federal projects whenever a private 
power company has suggested a willing- 
ness to build dams providing less-than- 
full development? 

How can the President say that ap- 
proval of a Federal Hells Canyon Dam 
would require postponement of other 
projects in the Pacific Northwest, when 
this administration has failed to sup- 
port a single new Federal dam in that 
region since Mr. Eisenhower entered the 
White House? 

How can the President say that con- 
struction work on two of the Idaho Power 
dams is well under way when the presi- 
dent of the Idaho Power Co. himself told 
Senate Monopoly and Antitrust Commit- 
tee only last month that work on the 
second dam would not be started this 
year? 

There are many more errors of fact 
and opinion in the letter which bears the 
name of the President. The letter says 
that the Supreme Court upheld the deci- 
sion of the Federal Power Commission 
granting licenses to the Idaho Power Co. 
This precise interpretation of the Court’s 
failure to consider a petition of the Na- 
tional Hells Canyon Association is incon- 
sistent with the facts. The Court made 
no such determination; if anything, 
the Court’s action implied that there was 
no law against the Federal Power Com- 
mission making a mistake in judgment 
which resulted in the licensing of waste- 
ful and inadequate projects. 


July 25 


Furthermore, Mr. President, it is more 
than a little insincere for this adminis- 
tration to express concern that the Fed- 
eral Hells Canyon Dam would delay for 
5 or 6 years power needed by the Pacific 
Northwest region. When the President 
came into office, his administration had 
ample opportunity to support a high dam 
at Hells Canyon. If the President had 
backed the high Hells Canyon Dam 4 
years ago, the dam now would be near its 
final stages of construction. Power from 
the great Hells Canyon Dam would then 
have been only a step away. Instead, the 
Eisenhower administration surrendered 
the claim of the Federal Government to 
the Hells Canyon site and relinquished 
this finest of America’s storage sites to 
wasteful exploitation. 

Yesterday, Mr. President, by a vote of 
16 to 14, the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee dealt an apparent 
deathblow to the Hells Canyon project. 
This is indeed a tragic outcome to the 
long struggle by people of the Pacific 
Northwest to develop fully the Snake 
River’s vast power potential. 

One fact stands out in all of the stormy 
course traveled by this great multiple- 
purpose project in recent years: The 
Eisenhower administration and the Re- 
publican Party must shoulder major 
blame for surrendering the Nation’s best 
remaining dam site to partial and waste- 
ful exploitation. 

If the decision of the committee 
stands, it will shrink for all time the 
amount of power, flood control and navi- 
gation possible in the Columbia River 
Basin. Without Hells Canyon Dam, 
possible benefits from the mighty Co- 
lumbia are reduced immeasurably. Such 
a decision means less power, less flood 
control, fewer low-cost kilowatts to at- 
tract new industry, fewer jobs. 

In addition, loss of Hells Canyon will 
speed the search for substitutes to make 
up for the loss of power and storage by 
building of concrete barriers across wil- 
derness streams like the Clearwater and 
Salmon, or to invade with reservoirs the 
scenic solitudes of national parks or 
forested mountain reaches. This will in- 
crease the pressure for projects which 
could imperil fisheries, wildlife and rec- 
reation values. This is indeed a dark 
day for the future of America’s natural 
resources. 

Plans must now go forward to preserve 
and utilize the Columbia Basin water re- 
sources in such areas as the upper Co- 
lumbia, at John Day and Paradise, and 
the Middle Snake, despite the fact that 
their total value is appreciably reduced 
by loss of the Hells Canyon project. 
Prospects are dim for administration 
support for these objectives. It has yet 
to propose construction by the Federal 
Government of a single new multiple- 
purpose project throughout the length 
of the Columbia. For 4 long years, this 
administration has given lipservice to 
full and comprehensive development of 
the Columbia River Basin. While mur- 
muring happy blandishments about de- 
velopment of the river from its head- 
waters to the sea, it has aided and 
abetted dismemberment of the historic 
main control plan of the Army engineers 
by doling out to favored private power 
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corporations the choice dam sites, for 
partial and piecemeal development. The 
disgraceful mismanagement of a great 
public resource will not soon be erased 
from the memories of Pacific Northwest 
citizens. 

The record of the administration is 
the subject of frequent editorial exami- 
nation by papers of our region. They 
wonder what influences shape the poli- 
cies of the executive department with 
respect to the Columbia River. One 
such editorial appeared recently in The 
Oregon Labor Press. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp the letter by President Eisen- 
hower and the editorial entitled “Why 
Won't Ike Listen to Hells Canyon 
Story?” 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of July 25, 1957] 
TEXT OF PRESIDENT’S NOTE 


WASHINGTON, July 24.—Following is the 
text of a letter President Eisenhower wrote 
to Representative Jack WESTLAND, Repub- 
lican, of Washington, on the administration's 
electric-power policy: 

JuLy 19, 1957. 

Dear Jack: Your July 9 letter gives me an 
opportunity to explain my position on the 
Eells Canyon project and all other water 
resource developments. 

Early in my first term I expressed the be- 
lief that the Nation must adhere to three 
fundamental policies: First, to develop, wisely 
use, and thus conserve our country’s natural 
resources from generation to generation; sec- 
ond, to follow the historic pattern of permit- 
ing private and other non-Federal organiza- 
tions to develop these resources under fair 
provisions of law, including restraints for 
proper conservation; and third, to treat re- 
source development as a cooperative under- 
taking—a partnership in which the partici- 
pation of private citizens and State and local 
governments is as necessary as Federal par- 
ticipation. In other words, I believe the job 
to be done is so great that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should build some projects, local 
governments some, and private interests 
some, and that there should be joint effort 
on still other projects. As you know, a num- 
ber of projects in the Pacific Northwest, as 
well as in other parts of the Nation, are being 
constructed in accordance with these policies. 

I am more convinced than ever that these 
policies are sound, 


NOTES HELLS CANYON LICENSE 


In its Hells Canyon decision, the bipar- 
tisan Federal Power Commission acted 
unanimously in granting a license to the 
Idaho Power Co. on the basis of a finding 
that the facilities to be provided constituted 
the best plan for comprehensive development 
of that reach of the Snake River. This ac- 
tion of the Commission has been upheld by 
the Supreme Court. Construction work on 
2 of the 3 dams comprising the licensed de- 
velopment is well under way. Production of 
electrical energy urgently needed in Idaho 
and throughout the Northwest power pool is 
scheduled to begin in September 1958. It 
would be unfortunate indeed, particularly at 
this stage of the development, if the Con- 
gress should negate the license and authorize 
the alternate development contemplated in 
S. 555. 

The Idaho Power Co. development will not 
only quickly provide much-needed power at 
no Federal cost but will also produce sub- 
stantial benefits for taxpayers throughout 
the Nation in the form of Federal, State, and 
local taxes which the company will pay 
during the period of its license. By con- 
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trast, the S. 555 development could not pos- 
sibly help to meet prospective increased 
power requirements for at least 5 or 6 years, 
even under the most optimistic construction 
schedules. Furthermore, 8. 555 would ap- 
parently commit the American taxpayer to 
expenditures approaching or perhaps ex- 
ceeding six-tenths of a billion dollars at a 
time when the Federal budget is already 
under severe pressure, 


OPPOSES USE OF UNITED STATES FUNDS 


Obviously, the Nation cannot and should 
not finance all water resource developments 
with Federal funds. The Idaho Power Co. 
development will permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to devote more of its financial re- 
sources to other developments which are 
clearly beyond the capabilities of non-Fed- 
eral interests alone. By contrast, the pro- 
posed S. 555 development, involving sizable 
Federal appropriations, would require the 
postponement of many worthwhile projects 
in all sections of the country, including the 
Pacific Northwest. 

With respect to your inquiry concerning 
comparative data on certain features of the 
respective developments. I have asked the 
Secretary of the Interior to furnish you these 
technical details. 

I am firmly convinced that in the long 
run the Idaho Power Co. development will 
provide benefits to the people of the Pacific 
Northwest and the Nation as a whole com- 
mensurate with those which might reason- 
ably be anticipated from the development 
contemplated in S. 555. It is inconceivable 
to me that serious consideration is being 
given in some quarters to stopping this de- 
velopment, depriving the Northwest of power 
which is badly needed now, and throwing an 
additional burden on the already heavily 
burdened taxpayers of the Nation. 

With warm regard, 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


[From the Oregon Labor Press of 
July 19, 1957] 


WHY WON'T IKE LISTEN TO HELLS CANYON 
STORY? 


Two key items in President Eisenhower's 
program are support for a civil-rights bill 
and opposition to the high Federal dam at 
Hells Canyon. 

We applaud and support his stand on civil- 
rights legislation to give equal rights of citi- 
zenship to all Americans, regardless of their 
race or color or creed. 

And we believe the President is cruelly 
and senselessly wrong in supporting the pri- 
vate utility scheme to block full development 
of the greatest hydroelectric power site in 
the United States, 

Let us inquire, then, how strongly the 
President feels about these two planks in 
his administration’s platform, We are dis- 
turbed by two recent events: 

1. President Eisenhower recently granted 
an interview to Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, of 
Georgia, a leading opponent of the civil- 
rights bill. RUSSELL was given an hour of 
the President’s time to argue the Deep 
South’s case against the equal-rights 
measure. 

2. The President refused to grant an in- 
terview requested by seven Senators from 
the Northwest who support the Federal dam 
at Hells Canyon (Morse and NEUBERGER, of 
Oregon; MAGNUSON and JACKSON, of Wash- 
ington; Murray and MANSFIELD, of Montana; 
and CHURCH, of Idaho). 

When these contrasting facts came to light, 
Senator NEUBERGER asked some pointed ques- 
tions in a Senate speech: 

“Is the President less fervent in his cham- 
pioning of civil rights than in his advocacy 
of private exploitation at Hells Canyon?” 
NEUBERGER asked. Is he less eager for fair- 
ness at Hells Canyon than on civil rights? 
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Will the President allow this great water- 
power site to slip permanently from public 
possession without even listening personally 
to the facts from the other side?” 


TOBACCO AND CANCER 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, we 
have heard much lately with regard to 
the possible effect of tobacco in produc- 
ing cancer. I think the Senate will be 
interested in testimony which was given 
this morning before a House subcom- 
mittee by Prof. Harry S. N. Greene, of 
Yale University, who had this to say: 

Statistics do not in themselves establish 
a cause-and-effect relationship. It was noted 
long ago that the front row in burlesque 
houses was occupied predominantly by bald- 
headed men. It might be assumed from 
this, on statistical evidence, that the con- 
tinued close observation of chorus girls in 
tights caused loss of hair from the top of 
the head. In reality, subsequent investi- 
gation has shown that in effect bald head- 
edness and the desire to see chorus girls at 
close range are part of the same constitu- 
tional diathesis, 


Professor Greene also said: 

One recognizes the fact that corset covers 
have gradually disappeared as articles of 
female apparel, and one also observes that 
during the same period of time it has become 
e difficult to get a good molasses 
cookie. 


Those two things were in no way re- 
lated. I point out that until we know 
more about the subject of the effect of 
tobacco on producing cancer, we had 
peer not jump to statistical assump- 

ons. 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF COMMON- 
WEALTH STATUS FOR PUERTO 
RICO 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, one 
of the big problems facing many of the 
large powers throughout the world has 
been the granting of democracy and the 
right of self-government to colonies, de- 
pendencies, and territories. 

Today Puerto Rico celebrates her fifth 
anniversary of commonwealth status, 
which was voted by Congress. Thus one 
of the most satisfying and successful ex- 
periments in granting a large degree of 
autonomy and totality of self-govern- 
ment to a dependency has proved itself 
and has demonstrated the wisdom of 
keeping it integrated within the general 
economy and protection of a large-power 
nation. 

I take this occasion to congratulate 
Governor Luis Mufoz-Marin and the 
people of Puerto Rico who have made 
this great experiment in democracy 
actually work in the Caribbean. To me, 
Puerto Rico is the showcase of the Car- 
ibbean and proves what true democracy, 
properly administered by faithful and 
honest men, and given an assist by a 
larger power, can actually do to provide 
better living standards and to secure a 
maximum degree of freedom for the 
Caribbean. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD an 
editorial entitled “Puerto Rico Cele- 
brates,” published in the New York Times 
of today. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PUERTO RICO CELEBRATES 


The first 5 years of Puerto Rico’s status as 
a Commonwealth, or “free associated state,” 
is being celebrated today with pride and 
satisfaction both in the island and in the 
United, States. As an experiment in the 
political status of a former colony and its 
relationship to the Nation to which it be- 
longed, it has thus far certainly been a 


success. 

There is nothing quite like this arrange- 
ment anywhere else. Puerto Ricans are 
American citizens and they have a high de- 
gree of autonomy in internal affairs. In fact, 
they come close to independence on that 
score. They share some American institu- 
tions such as the National Labor Relations 
Board, the Federal Civil Service Commission, 
the Social Security Administration, and the 
Immigration and Naturalization Services, 
but these can be considered part of the 
process of common citizenship. 

What does cut into a strict definition of 
independence is United States control of de- 
fense and foreign affairs. On the whole, 
Puerto Rico is getting the best of both 
worlds. She has the protection and advan- 
tages of American citizenship without hav- 
ing to pay American income taxes or to 
maintain costly services such as large defense 
forces. 

The aspect of Puerto Rican affairs that has 
drawn worldwide attention and admiration 
is the so-called Operation Bootstrap. It is 
lifting 2½ million Puerto Ricans from the 
miseries of widespread illiteracy, poverty, 
disease and unbalanced economy into a 
standard of life that already exceeds that of 
any other nation in Latin America except 
the Venezuelans in terms of per capita in- 
come. Moreover, the increased income is 
being much better and more -widely dis- 
tributed than in Venezuela. 

Puerto Rico is one of the best customers 
of the United States anywhere. She is buy- 
ing American goods at the rate of $600 mil- 
lion a year. Her remarkable record in trans- 
forming herself from one of the most densely 
populated underdeveloped countries in the 
world to a viable state is attracting officials 
and students from every continent. 

The island has been fortunate since 1948 
in having as Governor a man who is both 
popular and efficient—Luis Mufioz-Marin. 
Best of all, he is a liberal and a Democrat. 

This is an occasion for congratulations all 
around. May the future of Puerto Rico be 
a fulfillment of the promises of this first 
quinquennium, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I join with the 
Senator from Oklahoma in this well- 
deserved tribute to the people of Puerto 
Rico and their Governor. I believe the 
action which has been taken with refer- 
ence to Puerto Rico is a milestone in the 
establishment and the development of 
free institutions of government. 

Puerto Rico has made remarkable 
progress. It is reassuring to people all 
over the world to see the achievements, 
both political and economic, which have 
been made in that country. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I join with the 
Senator from Oklahoma and the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota in extending best 
wishes to our fellow Americans in the 
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Commonwealth of Puerto Rico on its 
anniversary day. I think the Senator 
from Oklahoma made a very apt com- 
ment when he said that Puerto Rico is 
the showcase of the Caribbean. It is 
that; and it is that because of the fact 
that the Commonwealth has a very able 
Governor in the person of the Honorable 
Luis Mufioz Marin, one of America’s 
great statesman, who has done so much 
under Operation Bootstrap to bring 
about a revival of the island’s economy. 

I point out that the United States 
Government also recognizes the im- 
portance of Puerto Rico, because there 
it has a most important training center 
for the point 4 program. There we have 
a meeting of the Latin, African, and 
Anglo-Saxon cultures. It is there, also, 
that the Atomic Energy Commission is 
establishing a training program which 
will have great effect in all of Latin 
America, 

So this is a proud day for Puerto 
Rico and the United States, when Puerto 
Rico celebrates its fifth anniversary of 
commonwealth status. 


ROWLAND R. HUGHES 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, occasionally in the business 
of government we meet individuals who 
have personalities which seem to be 
greater even than the positions they 
hold. One person who impressed me 
very much during his service with the 
Government was Rowland R. Hughes, 
who died some weeks ago. I had earlier 
intended to take time to pay tribute to his 
memory and his work. In the morning 
hour, of course, I would not have the op- 
portunity to do that to any great extent. 
So I have prepared a statement concern- 
ing Mr. Hughes, which I should like to 
have printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks on this occasion. I read 
one sentence which was spoken by Dr. 
Henry Wriston, when he conferred the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws on 
Mr. Hughes: 

One of those rare individuals to whom 
figures speak in clear tones, 2 man who can 
thread his way through mazes of statistics 
and yet achieve a sense of direction, you 
now oversee the construction and supervise 
the administration of by far the greatest 
budget in the world; for your ability to cope 


wisely and perceptively with this gigantic 
task we honor you. 


Mr. President, Mr. Hughes passed 
away in April of this year. I think it is 
proper that some remarks concerning 
his life be placed in the Recorp, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
I have prepared be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment of Mr. Case of South Dakota was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

ROWLAND R. HUGHES 

Rowland R. Hughes died on April 2, 1957. 
He was Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
from April 16, 1954, to April 1, 1956. 

He was a devoted public servant and a 
capable administrator. His kindliness and 
gentle nature made him greatly loved. 

When asked for the motto he lived by, 
Mr. Hughes said: “Therefore all things what- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, 
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do ye even so to them.” He was dedicated 
to strengthening our free-enterprise system, 
and for many years he devoted much of his 
time and energy to improving our budgetary 
and fiscal control. 

He served his country with distinction and 
integrity and made a great contribution to 
the welfare of the Nation. 

In discussing his position as Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, he said: “I have 
never had a job so demanding, nor one I 
enjoyed more.” 

As with all people in high Government po- 
sitions, he sometimes felt a sense of frus- 
tration and a need for patience. He said: 
“I lived in China several years. The Chinese 
think in centuries, not in years. Maybe I 
picked up a little of that, although the best 
reliance is confidence in a higher power than 
ourselves.” 

He was thrice honored by his alma mater, 
Brown University, first, by election as one of 
its trustees, then with the degree of doctor 
of laws, and also by being made the recipient 
of the Susan Colver Rosenberger medal, the 
highest honor awarded by its faculty in rec- 
ognition of “specially notable and beneficial 
achievement in public life.” 

In conferring the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws upon Mr. Hughes on June 6, 1955, 
Dr. Henry Wriston read as follows: “One of 
those rare individuals to whom figures speak 
in clear tones, a man who can thread his 
way through mazes of statistics and yet 
achieve a sense of direction, you now over- 
see the construction and supervise the ad- 
ministration of by far the greatest budget 
in the world; for your ability to cope wisely 
and perceptively with this gigantic task, we 
honor you.” 

The citation for the Rosenberger medal 
on February 3, 1955, was read by Dr. Wris- 
ton, as follows: An analyst by temperament, 
gifted by natural endowment, your powers 
heightened to their fullest reach by training, 
long before you held office your public spirit 
was demonstrated by devotion to the ideal 
of a solvent and dynamic government; now 
you find widest scope for your imagination 
and resourcefulness, determination and firm- 
ness in one of the pivotal positions in Wash- 
ington.” 

On March 1, 1956, he was awarded the Hop- 
kins medal by the St. David's Society of the 
State of New York in recognition of distin- 
guished service in the field of government 
and finance. He was the sixth recipient of 
this award granted to those of Welsh blood 
for outstanding service in the preservation 
of Welsh traditions and ideals, and in recog- 
nition of Welsh genius in fields of high 
endeavor. 

Although Mr. Hughes took office as Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget on April 16, 
1954, prior to appointment to that post, he 
served as Deputy Director of the Bureau for 
8 months and as Assistant Director for 3 
months. The title of Assistant Director was 
changed by law to Deputy Director on Au- 
gust 8, 1953, and Mr. Hughes was the first 
official to hold the new title. 

Before coming to the Bureau of the 
Budget, Mr. Hughes was a vice president of 
the National City Bank of New York, an 
institution with which he had been asso- 
ciated since 1916. He had been a senior 
Official of the bank since 1934, when he was 
appointed comptroller, an office which he 
held until 1951. He was assistant comptrol- 
ler from 1929 to 1934, and inspector of for- 
eign branches in Europe in 1928 and 1929. 
From 1916 until 1927, when he returned to 
the head office, he served in the bank's 
foreign branches in London, Shanghai, Bom- 
bay, and Japan. 

Long active in tax work, he was chairman 
of the committee on the excess profits tax 
of the American Bankers’ Association, chair- 
man of the Federal taxation committee of 
the Comptrollers’ Institute of America, a 
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member of the committee on Federal tax 
policy, and a member of the tax committees 
of the Foreign Trade Council and the Coun- 
cil of State Chambers of Commerce. He 
served as consultant to various Congres- 
sional committees. 

He was born in Oakhurst, N. J., March 28, 
1896. He was graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1917, and became a university 
trustee in 1943. 

He married Miss Dorothy Cowen on De- 
cember 4, 1918. They have four children: 
A son, Richard, and three daughters, Mrs. 
^. W. Zibart, and the Misses Barbara Anne 
and Mary Elisabeth Hughes, 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND JURY TRIALS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, as 
the Senate enters into the debate on the 
jury trial amendment, I call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues an illuminating 
editorial in today’s Washington Post 
headed “Good Men and True” and an in- 
formative letter written by Mr. Roy Wil- 
kins, executive secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, which was published 
in the New York Times of July 24. I 
believe that the views expressed by the 
Washington Post and by Mr. Wilkins on 
jury trials, in connection with the civil- 
rights bill now before the Senate, are 
worthy of careful consideration by Mem- 
bers of the Senate on both sides of this 
crucial issue. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of July 25, 1957] 


Goop MEN AND TRUE 


The contempt conviction of John Kasper 
and six segregationist codefendants repre- 
sents a heartening victory for law and order 
over race prejudice and for national loyalty 
over sectionalism. The jury of 12 white men 
in Knoxville, Tenn., resisted blatant appeals 
by defense lawyers to put allegiance to the 
South’s tradition of segregation ahead of 
respect for the laws of the United States. 
It is valid, therefore, to say that the out- 
come constitutes a vindication of the system 
of trial by jury—a system which ordinarily 
needs no vindication among Americans, 

It is by no means valid, however, to say, 
as Senator RuUssELL said so quickly after the 
verdict, that it completely refutes the 
charge that southern juries are unworthy 
of trust and perjure themselves in this 
type of case. One need only point out to 
Senator Russert as evidence to the contrary 
the conduct of the jury in the Emmett Till 
murder trial. The jury in Knoxville was 
made up of eastern Tennessee mountaineers 
who do not share the degree of color phobia 
found in some other areas. It is worth re- 
membering, moreover, that the principal de- 
fendant in this case, John Kasper, is an out- 
sider and a hatemonger, despised by decent 
southerners as well as northerners, that the 
Federal judge whose injunction he defied 
is an exceptionally respected native Ten- 
nessean and that the violence fomented by 
Kasper resulted in a dastardly assault on a 
Baptist minister. This is no situation from 
which to generalize about juries in civil- 
rights cases, There are communities, South 
and North, in which local prejudices may 
interfere with the enforcement of rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution, 

Kasper now stands twice convicted for 
criminal contempt. On August 29, 1956, he 
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defied a restraining order issued by Judge 
Taylor, at the request of Clinton, Tenn., 
school officials forbidding incitement of vio- 
lent resistance to integration of the Clinton 
public school. For this offense he was quite 
properly, and in complete conformity with 
normal procedure, convicted by the judge 
without a jury, and sentenced to a year in 
prison; the conviction was subsequently up- 
held by the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Kasper’s second conviction for criminal 
contempt on Tuesday, came as a result of trial 
by jury, because he and his codefendants 
were charged with conspiracy involving a 
violation of State law—that is, a conspiracy 
to commit violence—along with contempt of 
a Federal court order. The jury in the latter 
case was concerned, exclusively with deter- 
mining the facts that the conspiracy existed 
and the defendants took part in it. All the 
issues of law in both cases were determined, 
as they must be, by the judge, whose de- 
cisions, of course, are subject to review by 
appellate courts. Judge and jury alike are 
entitled in these cases to the commendation 
and gratitude of their fellow Americans in 
every part of the country. 


[From the New York Times of July 24, 1957] 


To Enrorce CIVIL RIGHTS—PENDING BILL 
CONSIDERED [MODERATE [MEASURE LONG 
OVERDUE 

To the EDITOR OF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

In recent editorials The New York Times 
indicated that part ITI of the pending civil- 
rights bill might well be eliminated. 

There is the inference also that this sec- 
tion, designed to empower the Government 
to act to preserve the right to equal protec- 
tion of the laws (basis of the Supreme Court 
ruling in the school segregation cases) was 
somehow sneaked into the bill and was dis- 
covered only because of the extraordinary 
perspicacity of Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL 
of Georgia. 

Senator Russet. professes to see a cunning 
plot in the language of the pending bill. He 
is in error. The bill is straightforward in 
language and intent. It is now what it was 
last year when it was passed by the House, 
and what it was this year when passed by 
the same body. It is now what it was when 
it was dissected, sentence by sentence, in 
lengthy House and Senate committee 
hearings. 

USE OF INJUNCTION 

It is a bill to empower the Government, 
through the additional weapon of civil in- 
junctive procedure, to protect the civil rights 
of citizens. It does not select which rights 
are to be validated and which are to be ig- 
nored or nullified. Such a proposal would 
be repugnant to every American tradition of 
equality before the law. 

Certain States and localities may seek to 
forget, ignore, or nullify (as they have done 
these last eight decades). But the Federal 
Government, speaking in its majesty in be- 
half of all its citizens, cannot delineate on 
pain of stultifying itself and the democratic 
process as well. 

The opponents of part III are in the curi- 
ous position of maintaining that the Attor- 
ney General, the chief law enforcement offi- 
cer of the Nation, shall not be armed with 
all available legal weapons to enforce the 
laws of the United States. They do not wish 
the Government to assist citizens in securing 
their constitutional rights. 

It should be noted here that several of the 
Southern States have passed laws recently 
which are designed to hamper, if not com- 
pletely block, Negro citizens in appealing to 
the courts for redress of grievances. These 
new statutes provide that financial and legal 
assistance may not be offered by attorneys 
or by associations of citizens such as the 
NAACP. The citizen is thus left entirely on 
his own resources, moral and financial. 
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Come now Senator Russets and his helpers 
in the Federal legislature with hysterical ob- 
jection to affirmative action by the Federal 
Government to assist citizens. It would 
seem to be plain that certain of the southern 
political power structures and their spokes- 
men wish the already hapless Negro citizen 
to be left completely at their whim and 
mercy, without hope of succor from either 
his fellow citizens or from his Government. 
If there is a cunning plot, this is it. 


JURY TRIALS 


The other principal position of the oppo- 
nents of this bill, that there must be a jury 
trial for those adjudged to be in contempt of 
an equity court order, is merely clamor for 

e status quo. There are now grand jury 
indictments and jury trials in criminal pro- 
ceedings involving denial of the right to 
Toser and vote. They have been ineffec- 

ve. 

Convictions have not resulted and the 
deprivations have continued. Knowing this 
full well, Senator RussELL’S contingent 
wishes to attach a jury trial amendment to 
a proposed injunctive action so that the 
civil as well as the criminal procedure will 
be rendered harmless. 

The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and cooperating 
groups believe the civil rights bill should be 
enacted without amendment, It is a mild 
and moderate measure and is more than two 
generations overdue. 

Roy WILKINS, 
Executive Secretary, National Asso- 
ciation jor the Advancement of 
Colored People. 
New Yoru, July 23, 1957. 


SOUTHERN NEGROES AND THE VOTE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Southern Regional Council, which has 
its headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., and is 
operated by men and women of good 
will of both races, has prepared a series 
of articles on voting in the Southern 
States. Some weeks ago I obtained 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the details of an earlier study 
on 1,000 counties. Although there may 
be slight errors here and there, in the 
case of individual counties covered by 
the study, I know that the general im- 
pression it left was substantially cor- 
rect, and that those figures are not only 
the best ones available but also coincide 
with figures from other sources when 
they are available. 

I now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of he RECORD a sum- 
mary of the latest study, entitled, 
“Southern Negroes and the Vote,” as 
published in the current issue of Time 
magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Time magazine of July 29, 1957] 
SOUTHERN NEGROES AND THE VOTE—THE BLOT 
Is SHRINKING, BUT Ir Is STL UGLY 

The basic issue behind the Senate civil- 
rights debate is the denial of southern 
Negroes’ right to vote. How widespread is 
this denial? How does it operate? Last 
week the authoritative Southern Regional 
Council prepared a preliminary finding based 
upon a survey of the 1956 election campaigns, 
A summary: 

Denial of voting rights to Negroes, though 
a blot on the South, is by no means as wide- 
spread as many northern civil rights advo- 
cates believe. Through Texas, Arkansas, and 
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the border States, Negroes not only register 
and vote but make such an impact at local- 
election levels that both parties bid for their 
support. In North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Florida, urban Negroes gener- 
ally register and vote, while rural Negroes 
do not. The greatest concentration of civil- 
rights violations at the polls lies in four 
States of the Deep South, and the statistics 
readily prove the point: 

Mississippi: Only 20,000 Negroes registered 
for the 1956 elections out of a total of 497,- 
350 eligible; in 13 counties of more than 
50 percent Negro population, a total of 14 
Negro votes was cast in the 1954 elections, 
while in 5 counties not a single Negro was 

lowed to vote. 
eee 53,236 Negroes registered out of 
516,245 eligible: 9 rural counties have no 
Negro registrants; even industrial and partly 
unionized Jefferson County (Birmingham) 
registered only 7,000 Negroes out of 121,510 
eligible. 

Louisiana: 161,410 Negroes registered out 
of 510,090 eligible, a high-for-the-South State 
percentage; yet in 4 Louisiana parishes 
(counties) not one single Negro voted. 

- Georgia: 163,380 Negroes registered out of 
633,390 eligible; 5 rural counties permitted 
only dribbles of Negroes to register; several 
more kept out Negro voters altogether, 
dragged down Atlanta's generally high Negro 
returns. 

TAKING THE TESTS 

The violent denial of Negroes’ right to vote 
that marked reconstruction days has long 
since given place to more subtle methods. 
The white primary is no more. The poll tax, 
though still in force in five Southern States, 
has lost most of its economic bite, but is 
sometimes used (notably in Virginia), as a 
device for confusing Negroes and poor whites 
cut of their chance to register. 

Most of today’s barriers begin in harmless- 
looking State laws, not unlike many Northern 
State laws, which require would-be voters to 
pass tests in literacy and constitutional 
understanding. In the Deep South and in 
many other southern rural areas, the deci- 
sions on passing or flunking rest in the hands 
of white registrars (in Alabama, three-man 
county boards) who use the power of office 
in devious ways to prevent qualified Negroes 
(and sometimes qualified poor whites) from 
registering. In Allendale County, S. C., in 
1956, when Negroes tried to register they were 
told that the registration books were some- 
place else. In Monroe County, Ala., Negro 
applicants were repeatedly turned away be- 
cause the registrars said they had “misplaced 
the application forms.” 

In one rural county in eastern North Caro- 
lina, Negroes complained that it took a white 
man only a few minutes to get registered, 
while Negroes often had to wait an hour; 
thus only a small percentage of Negroes was 
registered. In Green County, Ala., Negro 
registrants had to be accompanied and 
vouched for by “a good white man.” In 
Caldwell Parish, La., the registrar refused to 
accept whites as witnesses for Negroes be- 
cause they were of a different race. 

Beyond such subterfuges lie the opportu- 
nities of the literacy and constitutional tests 
themselves. In many Alabama counties in 
1956, Negroes were told to give their age in 
years, months, and days, were deprived of 
the right to vote if they were 1 day off; in 
Jefferson County, Ala., the Negroes were asked 
constitutional questions, such as on what 
date did the 10th amendment become effec- 
tive, or on what date did Oklahoma become 
& State. Even in moderate North Carolina, 
& Negro woman in Northampton County was 
put to reading the State constitution and 
was disqualified when she mispronourced 
several words. 

Nor is registration a guaranty that the 
Negro will get to vote. In Ouachita Parish, 
La., a nonprofit Citizens’ Council was formed 
last year to protect and preserve by all legal 
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means our historical southern social insti- 
tutions. The parish (county) registrar let 
council members into her office when it was 
closed to the general public (nights, holi- 
days, and so forth), let them examine vot- 
ing lists and draw up their own lists of some 
3,500 Negro registrants, When the council 
members followed up by challenging the 3,- 
500, the registrar ordered the Negroes to ap- 
pear within 10 days to prove their identity. 
So many Negroes did turn up that the reg- 
istrar had to fall back upon yet another 
stratagem; her office was so busy, she said, 
that only 50 challenged Negroes could be 
heard every day; the rest were struck off the 
rolls. 
BRAVING THE THREATS 


In more remote regions of the South, the 
Negroes who make their registration stick 
often face even tighter pressures of economic 
reprisals. Last year Negroes who registered 
in one county in the plantation area of Flor- 
ida were told by whites lounging around the 
courthouse: “Go ahead—if you can take 
what comes afterward.” In McCormick 
County, S. C., what came afterward for sev- 
eral Negro sharecroppers was that they could 
not find white buyers for their produce; in 
Humphreys County, Miss., Negro business- 
man registrants found that they could not 
get credit. In Calhoun County, S. C., any 
Negro who tries to get a registration certifi- 
cate is called a smart Negro, and Calhoun 
County encourages smart Negroes to migrate, 

The specific threat of physical violence 
looms in relatively few areas (and relatively 
few white southerners will stand for it). 
But where it looms, it is terribly effective. 
In Liberty County, Fla., last year, all but 1 of 
the first 10 Negro registrants in the county’s 
history took their names off the voting list 
after a set of cross burnings, bomb throw- 
ings, and shots fired into their homes. 

In Belzoni, Miss., in 1954, a Negro minister 
who refused to remove his name from the 
voting list was shot down—a fact that did 
not prevent the coroner’s inquest from re- 
turning a verdict of accidental death. And 
in Tensas Parish, La., where not 1 of 4,500 
Negro inhabitants is registered, the only 
Negro who tried it recently was taken by the 
registrar to see a law officer, who asked him: 
“Aren’t you happy here? Is something 
wrong with the way things operate around 
here? If you aren’t happy, perhaps we can 
arrange for you to leave.” The Negro 
promptly replied that he was happy, that 
his attempt to register had been a mistake. 
The Negro stayed on in his community, but 
his wife lost her job. 

The other side of the southwide picture is 
the headway through border States, and 
the fact that Negro registration, however 
small, has been climbing steadily and rapidly 
during the past 10 years. There is hope for 
& faster rise as Negro economic and educa- 
tional opportunities expand. Ever since Re- 
construction, however, it has only been by 
the pressure of public opinion and the spe- 
cific spreading of the processes of justice, 
e. g., FBI routine checks on election proce- 
dures, that the Deep South has moved for- 
ward at all. 

The heart of the administration’s civil 
rights bill, designed simply and solely to rid 
the United States of mass disfranchisement, 
is thus dedicated to the proposition that as 
evils exist, it will take not only law but 
Prosecution to correct them. “The right of 
citizens to vote,” says the 15th amendment, 
“shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servi- 


tude.” The date of the 15th amendment: 
1870. 


RELIEF FOR THE DOMESTIC LEAD- 
ZINC INDUSTRY AND WORKERS 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 

domestic lead-zinc emergency came 
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home to the community of Ogdensburg, 
N. J., this week, when it was announced 
that the Sterling Hill mine of the New 
Jersey Zinc Co. will be closed on August 
16 for an indefinite period. 

This latest shutdown in the series 
Prompted by a drastic decline in the 
prices of lead and zinc over the past 3 
months will cost the jobs of 200 New 
Jersey residents. Another 175 workers 
will be retained at the mine on a main- 
tenance basis; but their future is none 
too secure, in view of the destructive 
impact of continuing dumping of foreign 
lead and zinc ores upon the domestic 
market. 

I request unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Record the 
news announcement of the New Jersey 
mine closing, as reported in the New 
York Times of July 25. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of July 25, 1957] 


Zinc MINE To CLOSE—STERLING HILL UNIT 
IN JERSEY To HALT OPERATIONS AUGUST 
16 
FRANKLIN, N. J., July 24.—The New Jer- 

sey Zinc Co. announced today it would close 

down its Sterling Hill mine in nearby Og- 


densburg on August 16 for an indefinite 
period. 


Donald McKechnie, superintendent of the 
mine, said the action was being taken be- 
cause zinc’s price had dropped drastically in 
the last 75 days. 

About 200 employees of the company will 
be laid off. Another 175 will be kept at work 
to maintain buildings. The company re- 
cently curtailed zinc production at smelters 
in Pennsylvania and Illinois, - 

The Sterling Hill mine is one of the world’s 
richest zinc deposits. It was closed for a year 


during a wage strike that ended last Sep- 
tember 1, 


Officials attributed the zinc price drop to 


a heavy oversupply in the United States due 
to imports. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, for- 
tunately for the people of New Jersey 
and many other States in the Union that 
have lead-zine mines or processing fa- 
cilities, there is a remedy in sight. It is 
Congressional passage of an administra- 
tion proposal for import taxes on lead 
and zinc which can be applied in emer- 
gencies of this kind. The administra- 
tion proposal is reflected in a bill which 
I and 13 other Senators are sponsoring 
on a bipartisan basis. The bill, S. 2376, 
is now under consideration by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, and hearings on 
a companion bill are scheduled for Au- 
gust 1 and 2 by the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Because of the nationwide interest in 
this measure, I request unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record state- 
ments delivered at the Senate committee 
hearings by C. E. Schwab, chairman of 
the National Emergency Lead-Zine 
Committee, and Miles P. Romney, man- 
ager of the Utah Mining Association, 
These men are two of the foremost au- 
thorities in the country on the lead-zine 
industry, and their statements offer 
convincing justification for Congres- 
sional support of this emergency import 
proposed legislation. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. SCHWAB, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE EMERGENCY LEAD-ZINC COMMITTEE 
OF THE UNITED STATES BEFORE THE SENATE 
FINANCE COMMITTEE ON S. 2376, JULY 22, 
1957 
My name is Charles E. Schwab. I repre- 

sent a major portion of lead-zinc mining and 

smelting industries of the United States as 
chairman of the Emergency Lead-Zinc Com- 
mittee. I deeply appreciate the opportunity 
of appearing before your committee in sup- 
port of S. 2376, being the administration 

bill transmitted to the Congress on June 19 

by Secretary Seaton. 

On behalf of our industries, I would like to 
express our gratitude for the time and 
thought which the administration has given, 
and the Congress is giving, to the problem 
of the lead and zinc mining industry in con- 
nection with the development of a long- 
range mineral policy of the United States. 
The predicament of the lead and zinc indus- 
try of the United States is so serious that a 
solution in the public interest, I feel quite 
strongly, transcends any political or party 
interest. The action of Congress may well 
determine whether or not we are to have a 
lead and zine mining industry in the United 
States that can perform a function essential 
to the well-being and security of the Nation. 

I do not intend to take the time of this 
committee with a historical account of the 
trials and tribulations of the lead and zinc 
mining industry in the United States. This 
has been admirably covered in a report of 
the United States Tariff Commission on the 
lead and zinc industries which was published 
in May 1954. You may recall that this re- 
port was made pursuant to a resolution of 
your committee under date of July 27, 1953, 
and pursuant to a similar resolution by the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House. 

1. The value of the lead and zinc mines, 
smelters, and refineries of the United States 
is approximately $1 billion. They contribute 
importantly to the economy and defense of 
the Nation and specifically to the economy 
of 27 States. 

2. Lead and zinc must compete in inter- 
national markets and are therefore depend- 
ent upon the prices prevailing elsewhere in 
the world, Lead and zinc are internationally 
traded commodities much like wheat, cotton, 
and corn. 

3. The President of the United States and 
Congress itself have several times declared 
their belief that we must maintain a strong 
and vigorous mining industry in the United 
States for our military protection as well as 
for our prosperity. In 1953 the lead and zinc 
miners of the United States were feeling the 
impact of sharply increased volumes of com- 
petition from lead and zinc miners abroad, 
causing much distress. They followed the 
path prescribed by law seeking relief through 
an escape-clause petition as provided by sec- 
tion 7 of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1951. The Tariff Commission, after 
& most thorough examination of the indus- 
try and its problems, recommended an in- 
crease in the tariff of the maximum permis- 
sible by law, that is 50 percent above the 
January 1, 1945, tariff rates. You are fa- 
miliar with subsequent developments. The 
President decided to resort to military stock- 
piling of lead and zinc rather than to accept 
the recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. This remedy proved temporarily help- 
ful, but stockpiling is drawing to an end, and 
developments have occurred internationally 
through the stimulation of mine production 
abroad which have offset, to a large extent, 
the benefits derived by Government stock- 
piling. 
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In a letter of August 20, 1954, to the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, the Presi- 
dent stated: 

“In addition, I am directing the Secretary 
of State to seek recognition by the foreign 
countries which are principal suppliers of 
lead and zinc that this increased stockpile 
buying is designed to help domestic produc- 
tion and that they will not themselves seek 
to take any unfair advantage of it.” 

The record shows that imports of lead and 
zinc into the United States were not affected 
in the slightest by any efforts the State De- 
partment may have made to carry out the 
President’s directive. 

4. In 1956 the Government instituted the 
barter of surplus agricultural commodities 
for lead and zinc produced abroad. This 
was done under the provisions of Public 
Law 480. Barter was the principal sustain- 
ing factor in the lead and zinc market until 
the Department of Agriculture suspended 
barter and established rules and regulations 
recently which virtually terminated the use 
of this Government authority. As the Sec- 
retary of the Interior so well stated in his 
letter of transmittal to the Congress: 

“These Government procurement pro- 
grams have served to bolster the market for 
some time, but present market conditions 
are such that the lead and zinc industries 
again are threatened with substantial in- 
jury.” 

5. I understand that this administration 
is committed to a policy of trade liberaliza- 
tion, but may I respectfully point out that 
trade liberalization does not contemplate 
the use of export control, subsidy, price 
control, or quotas which are economic trade 
devices now used by our Government for 
other commodities. As a specific example 
applying to ourselves, price controls were 
imposed by the Government on the lead 
and zinc miners during the Korean conflict 
which absolutely prevented them from reap- 
ing the benefit and stimulation of a world 
competitive market that caused prices to 
rise to an unusually high level. Again the 
Secretary of Interior correctly observed: 

“The threat of injury faced by these in- 
dustries stems largely from actions taken as 
a result of the Korean conflict. The Fed- 
eral Government at that time stimulated 
production of many essential minerals at 
home and abroad in the Free World. Min- 
eral raw materials were needed to build 
ships, tanks, guns, and planes for immediate 
use, and in order to accelerate stockpiling. 
Price controls in the United States held down 
the expansion of domestic production of 
lead and zinc and prevented domestic pro- 
ducers from taking full advantage of world- 
wide demand. Foreign producers, not sub- 
ject to such price controls, expanded pro- 
duction rapidly.” 

Let me be specific. Foreign producers in 
Mexico, Australia, Africa, and elsewhere were 
able to sell their products at prices of around 
23 cents per pound for lead and over 30 cents 
per pound for zine. In contrast controlled 
prices here were 17½ cents and 19½ cents 
for zinc; 17 cents and 19 cents for lead. As 
a matter of fact, the ensuing shortages. of 
both lead and zinc in the United States 
compelled some manufacturers to import 
these high-cost metals, whereas the domes- 
tic miner was forbidden to export his out- 
put. The effect of the high prices prevailing 
abroad was to stimulate extraordinarily the 
production of the lead and zinc mines in 
Latin America, Africa, and elsewhere. This 
was the forerunner of the flood of imports 
to reach this country. The American miner 
did not have any corresponding stimulus to 
prospecting or production, being under strict 
price control. 

The table below of the world mine pro- 
duction of zine bears on the point. It illus- 
trates in general how zinc-mine production 
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abroad has grown sharply, while United 
States production has declined. 


World mine production of zine 
Thousands of short tons recoverable] 1 


1 Source: American Bureau of Metal Statistics, British 
Metal Corporation, 


A similar table of world mine production 
of lead tells a similar story for lead. 


World mine production of lead 
{Thousands of short tons)! 


Total. 
United States 
World total 


2, 133 1, 958 1, 549 2, 193 2,219 


1 Source: American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 


6. I strongly believe that when the Federal 
Government in the interest of national se- 
curity enters upon commodity markets, as 
it has in lead and zinc, it has automatically 
assumed full responsibility for the results 
of that entry. When in times of emergency 
it is necessary for the Government to keep 
domestic prices within limits while at the 
same time stimulating production of essen- 
tial material through various assistance pro- 
grams it should also be prepared to cor- 
rect the abnormality it has created as soon 
as it is apparent that the conditions war- 
rants correction. Lead and zine are classic 
examples of what can be done to improve 
supplies of strategic materials by govern- 
ment stimulation but they are also classic 
examples of what happens when conditions 
revert to more normal patterns and artifi- 
cially stimulated output is forced upon com- 
petitive markets. Domestic producers be- 
cause of high wages and other cost factors 
peculiar to the domestic economy are forced 
to take the full brunt of correction. Mines 
have closed and the welfare of communities 
dependent on lead and zinc have been ad- 
versely affected. Indeed, the industry has 
been plunged into an emergency condition 
with lead at 14 cents per pound and zinc at 
10 cents. 

Ordinarily in commodity markets, when 
production can be individually adjusted by 
the producer, it is reasonable to expect some 
curtailment of operations as prices decline, 
and, conversely, an increase in production 
when a rising market signals a growth in 
demand. That is an economic characteristic 
of practically all free markets. But some 
foreign governments, notably Mexico and 
Australia, do not permit their lead and zinc 
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mines to curtail or close, except under severe 
penalties, for fear of creating serious unem- 
ployment. This policy tends to prolong pe- 
riods of depressed prices. American mines 
should be protected against it. 

J. I believe it is unnecessary to illustrate 
the rapid increase in the cost of materials 
and wage rates in American lead and zinc 
mining. Also, practically every mining dis- 
trict in the United States faces a combina- 
tion of a declining grade of ore and rising 
costs of production, and there is little the 
mining industry can do to alter either trend. 
Indeed, the whole world must look forward 
to a growing use of lower and lower grade 
ores. American engineers are noted for the 
engineering and scientific skill they have 
applied to making lower grade ores commer- 
cially profitable, but unless there is a reason- 
able price for their products, there will be 
little incentive to continue. 

8. I should like to point out also the fact 
that although competing in the world mar- 
ket, the American lead and zinc producer 
has to buy much of his equipment in a pro- 
tected market, and that even his foodstuffs 
come, in part, from an agriculture that is 
heavily subsidized. However, his wage rates 
are established mainly by and related to the 
rates of other industries, such as coal and 
iron mines, many of which are captive 
mining operations unaffected by interna- 
tional competition, but amenable, because 
of their unique physical condition, to a de- 
gree of mechanization unapplicable to the 
type of mining in which most lead and zinc 
is found. Last but not least, he is taxed to 
provide financial and other assistance to 
some foreign mining operations under our 
foreign-aid program. 

9. I am confident that the lead and zinc 
mining industry would like to stand squarely 
on its own feet with no Government assist- 
ance whatsoever, but this is impossible in 
the economic circumstances under which 
lead and zinc mining has to be conducted 
in the United States. The traditional 
method for aiding the mining industry when 
it requires assistance is through an appro- 
priate tariff, and I am gratified to see that 
the long-range mineral program of the ad- 
ministration recognizes this approach, for it 
must have explored every avenue open to 
Government, such as subsidies, quotas, and 
stockpiling, to help foster a strong and 
vigorous domestic mining industry. 

10. At the time the Tariff Act of 1930 was 
adopted, the protection accorded lead min- 
ing in the United States was roughly 50 
percent. The miners made no attempt at 
that time to increase their rate. It was the 
same rate that had existed since the Ford- 
ney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922. They 
could not, of course, have foreseen that the 
Nation would, in a matter of a few years, 
be e in World War II, and that infla- 
tion would completely undermine the lead 
and zinc tariff structure established by Con- 
gress. Obviously, the specific tariff rates on 
lead and zinc fixed by Congress proved of 
diminshing value as inflation progressed. 
Had the miners been protected by an ad 
valorem rate of 50 percent instead of a 
specific rate, they would not be before you 
today endorsing an upward adjustment of 
their rates. The spirit of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act contemplated a reduc- 
tion not to exceed 50 percent. Subsequent 
revisions of the act permitted a further cut 
of 50 percent, but none intended to reduce 
the tariff protection from 50 percent to the 
8 percent which prevailed just a few months 
ago. 

11, I am appending a table which shows 
that foreign producers have swamped the 
domestic lead and zinc markets with im- 
ports to a degree that must be corrected. 
In some cases, practically the entire mine 
production abroad has sought a home in the 
United States. Now it is all very well for us 


See table 1. 
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to permit our foreign friends to share our 
markets, but I submit that when they flood 
the country with practically their entire pro- 
duction or the major portion of it, and there- 
by depress our own markets or force our 
domestic mines to close, it is time to call a 
halt. Two tables appended show the extent 
to which foreign lead and zinc mines ship 
their outputs to the United States. 

12. Unfortunately, adjustments upward of 
the lead and zinc tariffs as provided in S. 2376, 
which broadly follow the recommendations 
of the Tariff Commission of 1954, are not suf- 
ficient to give the assistance the domestic 
mining industry needs currently. 

In this connection, the President observed 
in the letter he wrote to the chairman of the 
Finance Committee on August 20, 1954, as 
follows: 

“After a thorough review of the lead-zinc 
problem, I am convinced that a serious ques- 
tion exists as to the magnitude of the direct 
benefits that could be expected from the rec- 
ommended tariff increases.” 

It was one of the reasons given for resort- 
ing to military stockpiling and barter to aid 
the lead and zinc miners instead of tariff 
measures. 

13. With respect to the provision of S. 2376 
we respectfully submit the following: 

(a) The peril point of 17 cents for lead and 
1414 cents for zinc conforms to the early 1954 
studies by the Tariff Commission. Note- 
worthy, domestic prices of 16 cents for lead 
and 13% cents for zinc were supported by 
means of governmental stockpiling and bar- 
ter programs. Also, with respect to the pro- 
posed peril point, during the Korean conflict 
by governmental order ceiling prices of 17 
to 19 cents for lead and 1714 to 1914 cents for 
zinc were established; and during this time 
tariffs on lead and zinc were suspended sub- 
ject to reinstatement if either metal dropped 
below 18 cents. This is clearly Government 
recognition of the reasonableness of the peril 
points envisaged by S. 2376. 

(b) We respectfully submit our conclusion 
that the schedule of import excise-tax rates 
proposed in S. 2376 do not meet the criteria 
of the peril points developed over the last 
few years as I have indicated below. 

Take zinc for example. Today's domestic 
price is 10 cents. If the administration's 
schedule of excise tax were in effect (with the 
proposed suspension of present tariff) the 
domestic price would only be between 11 
cents and 11% cents (2 cents excise tax 
minus 0.7 present tariff leaves a net gain of 
1.3 cents). Thus, the schedule of excise tax 
in S, 2376 falls far short of providing a do- 
mestic peril-point price which was intended 
and one at which the United States industry 
can regain its strength. 

Similarly for lead with today’s price of 
14 cents. Subtracting present tariff from the 
proposed excise tax, the domestic price would 
still be less than the peril point of 17 cents. 
In addition, should lead drop further to 13 
cents or 12 cents, as well it can, the pro- 
posed excise tax falls short of its intent to 
provide adequate peril point. 

The following tabulation will help clarify 
the differences in the tariff and excise sched- 
ules, present and prospective: 


Pig lead 
{All figures in cents per pound] 


United States price 


1. Present tarif 
2. Tariff Commission's 
recommendations, May 


July 25 


Slab zine 
UAN figures in cents per pound] 


United States price 


14% | 18% 


1. Present tariff 
2. Tariff Commission’s_ rec- 
vamos ea: May 


While the above figures apply to imported 
refined lead or zinc, the schedule for im- 
ported crude ore or concentrates which In- 
dustry Recommendations will suggest will be 
70 percent of line “4.” 

At the “peril point“ of 17 cents for lead 
and 14½ cents for zinc, the industry pro- 
poses a 3-cent excise tax to provide an effec- 
tive deterrent for unneeded imports to break 
the domestic price below these peril points. 
In addition, two more 1-cent increases are 
proposed below this to ultimately provide 
the maximum of 5 cents needed to protect 
the peril points of S. 2376. 

In the case of zinc today with a domestic 
price of 10 cents, the 5-cent excise tax would 
prevent importers who will sell zinc for 9 
to 10 cents from breaking the domestic zinc 
price below 14% cents. 

The same is true of lead. Importers who 
will sell lead at 11 to 12 cents will be unable 
to break the domestic price below a peril 
point at which United States industry can 
compete. 

One of the most important provisions of 
S. 2376 may be overlooked. The only way 
any importer will be subject to the excise tax 
or tariff is in the event unneeded imports 
break the domestic price below the peril 
points. By importing amounts the United 
States needs and by not flooding our market 
with unneeded metal, the importer can be 
relieved of payment of any excise tax or tar- 
iff. But, the past well proves, that immedi- 
ately behind the peril point must be an ef- 
fective safeguard to carry out the intent of 
the administration bill. 

(c) Although we believe that S. 2376 in- 
tended constructively to minimize tariff 
fluctuations by reducing quarterly changes 
in the rate, we point out that this good in- 
tention could readily be abused by the im- 
porters to undermine the purpose of the bill 
due to the timelag in determination of im- 
position of the import tax. We, therefore, 
respectfully suggest shortening the quarterly 
period to a monthly period for tax-rate 
changes. 

With reference to the operation of bonded 
smelting warehouses, we recommend that 
existing practice which has been perfected 
by Government and industry over a long 
period of years be retained. 

14. I again wish to express the gratitude 
of the industries I serve, for the attention 
given the serious problem we face and we 
pledge our wholehearted cooperation in seek- 
ing a solution in the public interest. The 
issue really narrows down to an answer to 
the question, Shall we or shall we not have 
a strong and vigorous lead and zinc min- 
ing industry in the United States? That 
question haying been answered in the affirm- 
ative by the President, by his Cabinet Min- 
eral Policy Committee, and at times by Con- 
gress, we believe that S. 2376, if amended 
as suggested, gives the best answer and 
urge that it will have universal appeal— 

First, to the United States industry who 
are assured of a price situation required to 
maintain a healthy and thriving domestic 
mining industry; 

Second, to the importer who is able to pro- 
vide needed imports free of any duty or 
excise tax; 
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Third, to the consuming industry there 
will be provided an ample supply of both 
metals without violent price fluctuations; 

Fourth, to the United States Government 
who is assured a strong domestic industry 
for national security and defense; and 

Fifth, for long-range assurance which will 
fully justify continued development of our 
natural resources so badly needed for our 
economy and defense. 


Tarte 1.—Percent of foreign lead mine pro- 
duction sold to the United States, in short 
tons, 1956 
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Percent of foreign zine mine production sold 
to the United States, in short tons, 1956 


Country 


Union of South Africa 


TABLE 2—Lead—United States mine produc- 
tion and imports 


Average | United Imports 
Year domestic | States Total jin percent 
price mine pro-] imports | of pro- 
duction duction 

5.52 | 558,000 78, 000 14.0 
4.24 | 405,000 53, 000 13.1 
3.18 | 293,000 34,000 11.8 
3.87 | 273,000 8, 000 2.8 
3.86 | 287,000 13, 000 4.6 
4.06 | 331,000 24, 000 7.2 
4.71 | 373,000 24, 000 6.3 
6.01 | 465, 000 41,000 8.8 
4.74 | 370,000 64, 000 17.3 
5.05 414,000 87,000 24.0 
5.18 | 457,000 | 282,000 61.8 
5.79 | 461,000 | 381,000 $2.6 
6.48 | 496,000 | 492, 000 99.3 
6.50 | 453,000 | 319, 000 70.4 
6.50 | 417,000 | 320, 000 76.7 
6.50 | 391,000 | 300, 000 76.8 
8.11 | 336,000 | 159, 000 47.5 
14.67 | 384,000 | 228, 000 59.3 
18.04 | 387,000 | 347, 000 89.7 
15.36 | 404,000 | 399, 000 98.9 
13.30 | 431,000 | 542, 000 123.7 
17.49 | 390,000 | 258, 000 65.5 
16.47 | 375,000 | 637,000 169.9 
13.49 | 343,000 | 552,000 161.2 
14.05 | 325,000 | 443, 000 136.3 
15.14 | 338,000 | 659, 000 194.9 
16.01 | 348,000 | 479,000 137.6 
16.00 | 122,000 | 170,000 139.9 


TABLE 3.—Zinc—United States mine produc- 
tion and imports 
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TABLE 3.—Zinc—United States mine produc- 
tion and imports—Continued 


4.16 16, 000 3.6 

4.33 15, 000 2.9 

4.90 | 576,000 12, 000 2.3 

6.52 | 626,000 46, 000 7.3 

4.61 | 517,000 26, 000 5.0 

5.11 | 584,000 67, 000 11.5 

6.34 | 665,000 | 197, 000 29.6 

7.47 | 749,000 | 195, 000 26.0 

8.25 | -768,000 | 320,000 41.6 

8.25 | 744,000} 571,000 76.7 

8.25 | 719,000 | 486, 000 67.7 

8. 25 614,000 | 479,000 77.9 

8.73 | 575,000 | 377,000 65.6 

1947. 10. 50 | 638,000 | 370,000 58.1 
1948, 13.59 | 630,000 | 357, 000 56.8 
1949 12.14 | 593,000 | 368, 000 62.1 
1950... 13.87 | 623,000 | 428, 000 68.6 
1 18.00 | 673,000 | 390, 000 58.1 
1952. 16.22 | 661,000 | 565,000 85. 5 
1953... 10.86 | 547,000 | 755,000 138.0 
1954.. 10.86 | 473,000 | 612, 000 129.4 
1955... 12.30 | 515,000 | 687, 000 133. 4 
1006 CESE 13.49 | 538,000 | 771,000 143. 3 
13.50 | 195,000 | 276,000 141.5 


STATEMENT OF MILES P. ROMNEY, MANAGER, 
UTAH MINING ASSOCIATION, JULY 22, 1957, 
TO THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE ON THE 
SUBJECT OF IMPORT TAXES ON LEAD AND 
ZINC 


I have been active in the mining industry 
for the past 25 years, principally in the 
Western States, in the capacities of miner, 
exploration geologist, and mine manager. In 
my present position I represent the mine 
operators of Utah, including those who pro- 
duce in excess of 10 percent of the total lead 
and zinc produced in the United States. 

We support the statement and the sliding 
scale import tax schedules proposed therein 
presented to this committee by the emer- 
gency lead-zinc committee. This statement 
is supplementary thereto. 

The issue at stake in the proposed sliding 
scale import tax for lead and zinc relates 
primarily to the economics of mining as they 
affect the mine. All costs including milling, 
smelting, refining, marketing, and the trans- 
portation related to these functions are 
charged to the mine operator and therefore 
are deductible from the market price of the 
metals produced. The mine operator must 
pay production costs and realize any profit 
from the balance after such deductions. 
That balance is called net smelter return. 

A statement furnished this committee by 
Mr. S. K. Droubay of the United Park City 
Mines Co., shows the net smelter return to 
his mine to be 27 percent of the market price 
for zinc and 61 percent of the market price 
for lead. 

In Utah in 1956, five major lead-zinc mines 
were operating. Metal prices averaged 16 
cents lead and 13% cents zinc for the year. 
Four of the five mines lost money at those 


prices, as evidenced by their annual reports. 

Two of the four closed their mines early 
in 1957. They are the Chief Consolidated 
Mining Co., which has produced lead-zine 
continuously since 1909, and the Combined 


Total tons lead- 
zinc ore mined 


Operators pro- 
ducing 10,000 
tons or more 
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Metals Reduction Co., which has operated 
mines and a flotation mill continuously for 
at least 25 years. United Park City Mines 
Co. and New Park Mining Co. illustrated in 
statements to this committee that a price of 
17 cents per pound of lead and 14% cents 
to 15% cents per pound of zine was neces- 
sary to enable them to break even. 

The price is now 14 cents and 10 cents re- 
spectively for lead and zinc as a result of 
drastic price reductions beginning in May of 
this year, caused by excessive supplies of 
metals—excessive in spite of near record 
consumption and below normal domestic 
mine production, but because of excessive 
imports. 

To further illustrate mining economics in 
the United States, present labor, blasting 
powder, steel, timber, and transportation 
costs are compared with the 1947-49 averages 
for those items. 

The increases are: 69 percent for labor 
(base day's wage rate); 48 percent for blast- 
ing power; 80 percent for steel (base mate- 
rial for machines, equipment, and many 
supply items); 57 percent for timber; 96 
percent for freight on lead bullion to mar- 
ket; 99 percent for zinc metal to market. 

In addition to the above-cited increased 
costs, the charges for milling, smelting, re- 
fining, and marketing have increased and 
the net smelter return on the ore sold is, 
therefore, considerably less today than would 
have been realized in 1947, For example, 
in 1947 a ton of lead ore containing 15 per- 
cent lead, sold to a lead smelter on a 16-cent 
market price, would have netted to a certain 
mine $31.48 per ton. In January of 1957, 
a ton of ore of the same lead content at 
the same market price would have netted 
to the same mine only $19.61 per ton, or 
only 62 percent of the net realized in 1947, 

Utah operators have done an outstanding 
job in improving efficiency in operations 
through mechanization revamping mining 
system, etc., but have been able to only 
partially offset the combined impact of high 
production costs and decreased net smelter 
returns, Most exploratory and long-range 
development has been eliminated. 

At 16-cent lead and 13\4-cent zinc, pre- 
vailing in 1956, Utah mines were operating 
in distress. At 14-cent lead and 10-cent zinc 
they face disaster. Two have already 
closed. 

Utah mills and smelters normally serve 
as treatment plants for many independent 
lead-zine operators in the surrounding or 
nearby States of Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, 
Montana, and Idaho. In 1949 such operators 
shipped ore to Utah containing 49,000 tons 
of lead and zinc. By 1955 the impact of in- 
creased mining costs, lower net smelter re- 
turns, and lower prices resulted in shut- 
down casualties among those independent 
operations to such a degree that the ton- 
nage of lead-zine in ore from those sources 
was reduced to 7,000 tons. 

In Utah the shutdown casualties among 
independent operators resulting from the 
same conditions are illustrated by the rec- 
ords of the Utah State Tax Commission. 

Comparison of the 1949 and 1955 records 
follow: 


Operators pro- perators pro- 
ducing 5,000 to ducing 1 to 
9,999 tons 999 tons 
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Opponents of the industry’s proposals for 
a sliding scale import tax to afford protec- 
tion from excessive imports and surplus sup- 
plies of metal on our market have claimed 
that the mines closed and those distressed 
are marginal operations. Every mine is mar- 
ginal at a given price for metals. Under the 
depressed prices prevailing since 1953 more 
American mines than foreign have been mar- 
ginal under those prices, One principal fac- 
tor has been that American miners enjoy an 
American standard of living through the 
highest wages, most inclusive fringe benefit 
program and the best working conditions in 
the world. Many of the domestic mines 
would not be marginal in foreign areas un- 
der the same depressed prices. 

One operator recently illustrated this point 
tersely when he said: 

“My mine is not marginal because of its 
ore, it's marginal because of its being lo- 
cated in the United States.” 

Steel, aluminum, transportation com- 
panies, utilities and many other industries 
have been able to adjust prices to com- 
pensate in part at least for cost inflation. 
Many nonferrous metals, including lead-zinc, 
are marketed under worldwide competitive 
conditions and cannot make such compen- 
sating price adjustments. 

To avoid, through further mine closures 
and curtailments, the continued exporting 
of the jobs for miners and all the related eco- 
nomic benefits that come to the commun- 
ities, the State and the Nation from min- 
ing, there must be an adequate provision for 
equalizing the competitive ability of do- 
mestic and foreign mining operations. We 
have been exporting jobs and benefits over 
the past few years and the present price 
crisis promises to export more. 

Taxes to local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernments are among the economic benefits 
exported. Utah lead-zinc mines had an 
assessed valuation, based on 1949 production, 
of $10,894,905 but only $6,456,102 in 1955. 
At a 40-mill, about average levy, this meant 
& loss of about $175,000 in State and local 
property taxes and at least twice that amount 
in total direct taxes to State and local gov- 
ernments. The total loss to all governmental 
agencies would be staggering if computed for 
all tax losses and for all lead-zine producing 
areas. 

The operators from Utah join the rest of 
the lead-zinc mining industry in urging pass- 
age of import tax legislation based on a fair 
evaluation of costs of production in our 
domestic economy with costs of production 
in competitive areas. We believe the indus- 
try proposals, as to peril points and im- 
port tax applications, contained in testi- 
mony presented to this committee by the 
Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee will ac- 
complish that end and respectfully urge the 
committee to favorably consider those pro- 


posals. 
MILES P. ROMNEY, 
Manager, Utah Mining Association. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA LAW APPLY- 
ING TO CONTEMPT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on yester- 
day the distinguished senior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT] had printed 
in the Recorp a statement of what he 
asserted was the law of contempt of var- 
ious States. He requested that any Sen- 
ator who did not agree with that analy- 
sis of the law of contempt in his own 
State should call attention to that fact. 

I wish to say that his statement is in- 
complete, insofar as the law of North 
Carolina is concerned, and for that rea- 
son gives a quite erroneous impression. 

Under the Constitution and code of 
civil procedure of North Carolina, every 
litigant has an absolute right to have 
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all issues of fact arising in any civil 
case tried by a jury, regardless of 
whether the case is an action for an in- 
junction or other equitable relief or is 
an action at law. Consequently, under 
the North Carolina law, a civil contempt 
proceeding cannot possibly be started 
against any litigant until the issues of 
fact relating to the merits of the case 
have been established by the verdict of 
a jury, unless the litigant voluntarily 
waives the right of trial by jury on the 
merits. 


THE POSITION OF POPE PIUS XII 
ON NUCLEAR TESTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
there has, from time to time, been a 
great deal of confusion about the posi- 
tion which has been taken by Pope Pius 
XII on the subject of nuclear tests. 

Because it is important to keep the 
record straight on this matter, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp at this point the text of an ar- 
ticle written by Father Edward A. Con- 
way, S. J., professor of political science 
at Creighton University, in Omaha, Nebr. 
Rome educated, Father Conway has long 
been a student of papal disarmament 
teachings. In addition, he has been a 
leader of American thought on the sub- 
ject of disarmament, and has recognized 
the urgency of some method of arms 
control in a thermonuclear age. 

Father Conway’s article, which ap- 
peared in the Catholic Messenger, of 
Davenport, Iowa, on June 20, 1957, is 
an authoritative discussion of the state- 
ments which have been made from time 
to time by the Pope on the problem of 
nuclear armaments and nuclear testing. 

I felt that the article would be of sin- 
gular interest to the Members of the 
Senate, who are particularly concerned 
about problems of disarmament, and 
who likewise are concerned about our 
foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Davenport (Iowa) Catholic 
Messenger of June 20, 1957] 

REFUTES CHERWELL CHARGE POPE “TAKEN IN” 
BY COMMUNISTS—JESUIT SCHOLAR Says 
Pore’s POSITION ON ARMS Rack Is CONSIST- 
ENT, KNOWLEDGEABLE 
(The following article was written in reply 

to an article in the June 7 issue of U. S. 

News & World Report, entitled, What's Back 

of the Fallout Scare?” In that article, 

USNWR quoted British Lord Cherwell's re- 

cent criticism of Pope Pius XII for his al- 

leged position on testing of hydrogen weap- 
ons. Lord Cherwell questioned the Pope’s 
knowledge of nuclear activity and implied 
that he had been duped by Soviet ban the 
bomb propagandists. He has, since then, 
been rebuked three times by editorial writ- 
ers on L'Osservatore Romano, Vatican City 
daily. USNWR’s editor, David Lawrence, re- 
fused to publish Father Conway's correction. 

His article is printed here to clarify the 

Pope’s position on the testing and control of 

hydrogen weapons, to expose the groundless- 

ness of Lord Cherwell’s attack on the holy 
father, and to indicate, again, the general 
pattern and vital necessity of foolproof dis- 
armament.) 

(By Edward A. Conway, S. J.) 

Let me say at the outset that I entirely 
agree with the thesis of the article in U. 5. 
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News & World Report that much of the 
current clamor about the danger of fallout 
from H-bomb testing is inspired by Com- 
munists. What I object to is the article’s 
implication, based on Lord Cherwell’s 
charges, that one of those who are Com- 
munist-inspired is the longtime opponent 
of communism, Pope Pius XII. 

The USNWR article used Lord Cherwell’s 
insinuations to support its argument that 
the Communists have cooked up most of the 
opposition to the H-bomb tests. One pas- 
sage, in particular, will illustrate what I 
mean. 

It is captioned: “Respected Figures Taken 
In'?” and reads in part: 

“Another thing that puzzles British and 
American officials was mentioned by Lord 
Cherwell in his House of Lords discussion of 
the agitation against nuclear tests. He said: 

This sort of thing becomes particularly 
obnoxious since various universally respected 
figures like the Pope (Pius XII) and Dr. (Al- 
bert) Schweitzer have been persuaded to in- 
tervene. 

How they could allow themselves to be 
taken in by the inaccurate propaganda of 
the friends of Russia is hard to understand. 
* + * Frankly, I am surprised that men in 
high positions without scientific knowledge 
or exact information could brush all this 
aside and issue appeals on quantitative sci- 
entific questions which they are really not 
competent to judge.’ 

“In his reference to the Pope, Lord Cher- 
well is believed to have had in mind the 
papal Christmas message of 1955, in which 
the Pope appealed for an end to testing of 
nuclear weapons.” 


POPE’S RECENT AUDIENCE 


Let us start with the last paragraph above, 
the paragraph written by the USNWR writer. 
First, I ask who could possibly believe that 
Lord Cherwell was harking back to a papal 
statement of 1955? I am sure no United 
States officials thought he was, and I doubt 
if anyone in Britain thought so. Obviously, 
Lord Cherwell was referring to an incident 
that occurred a few weeks before his House 
of Lord’s speech, when the Pope gave the 
audience to Prof. Masatoshi Matsushita, 
special envoy of Japanese Premier Nobusuke 
Kishi, who had just appealed in vain to the 
British Government to cancel the projected 
test of its first H-bomb off Christmas Island 
in the Pacific. Domestic opponents of the 
British H-bomb tests seized on this Papal 
audience as proof that the Pope was on their 
side. So, of course, did the Communists. 
And this is what triggered Lord Cherwell's 
ill-mannered and ill-founded attack on the 
Pope. 

The impression did get abroad that Pius 
XII had backed the Japanese protests against 
the British tests. The impression is based 
on a profound misunderstanding of the 
Pope’s position. Before we can clear up 
the Pope’s action in his recent audience 
with Professor Matsushita, we must clear up 
a misleading statement quoted above from 
the USNWR article. USNWR says that in his 
1955 Christmas message, the Pope “appealed 
for an end to testing of nuclear weapons.” 

In that Christmas message, the Pope did 
call for an end to H-bomb testing, but not 
as a separate measure, independent of any 
overall arms control agreement, as is implied 
in the USNWR article. He tied the ban on 
testing to two other measures and insisted 
that all three must be agreed on as a unity. 
This is far different from what the British 
Labor Party recently advocated (simply an 
end to bomb-testing) and, of course, even 
farther removed from the position of the 
Japanese who wanted the British to cancel 
their tests unilaterally. 


THREE-PART PACKAGE 


What the Pope called for in his 1955 
Christmas message was a three-part package 
including: (1) renunciation of the testing 
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of nuclear weapons; (2) renunciation of the 
use of nuclear weapons; and (3) effective 
air and ground observation to insure com- 
pliance with the first two agreements. 

It is important for several reasons to 
quote the Pope: “The sum total of those 
three measures as an object of international 
agreement is an obligation in conscience of 
nations and of their leaders.” 

This shows: (1) the Pope well understood 


the need for a “package deal“; (2) he wanted, 


not unilateral disarmament, by any nation, 
but an international agreement; and (3) his 
conviction that a halt to the nuclear arms 
race is a moral imperative, not something 
dictated merely by economic considerations, 
as some people contend. 

As if to make doubly certain that he 
would not be misunderstood, the Pope re- 
turned, in his 1955 Christmas message, to an 
emphasis on overall arms control agreement. 

“We said ‘sum total’ of those measures,” 
said the Pope, “because the reason they are 
morally binding is that equal security must 
be established for all.“ Then he added—and 
this can be applied to the recent British 
question—"If, however, only the first point, 
concerning experimentation, were put into 
effect, the result would be that the agreement 
would not be verified, the more so because 
there would be given sufficient reason to 
doubt the sincere desire to put into effect the 
other two agreements.” 

It is important to note, too, the Pope’s en- 
dorsement of a worldwide network of ob- 
servation posts, each staffed by experts of dif- 
ferent countries for the purpose of prevent- 
ing any surprise attacks by either side. This 
is significantly different from the perennial 
Russian appeals for uninspected bans on ex- 
perimentation and use of nuclear weapons, 
It is also significantly different from the uni- 
lateral and unrequited action which the 
Japanese and their partisans have been 
pressing on the British, 


MISREPRESENTING THE POPE 


The USNWR misstatement of what the 
Pope said in his 1955 Christmas message has 
two seriously bad effects. First, it makes his 
position sound similar to the Russians’, 1, e., 
simply the H-bomb tests, encourages the 
suspicions of persons like Lord Cherwell, and 
compromises the Pope’s influence for peace. 
Second, and even worse, anyone who trun- 
cates the Pope’s program for peace (as it 
was truncated in the USNWR) plays into 
the hands of the Communists, who already 
claim that the Pope agrees with them. 

A similar misrepresentation of the Pope's 
position occurred in another publication, the 
New York Times, and could have had serious 
consequences had not the Times hastened 
to repair the damage. 

On the day after the Pope’s 1955 Christ- 
mas message appeared in the American press, 
the New York Times correspondent at the 
United Nations wrote these lines; 

“The Pope’s message, it was felt here, was 
unclear as to whether a ban on nuclear 
weapons experimentation was being pro- 
posed as an independent first step, as India 
and others have asked, or linked with the 
broad question of controlling disarmament, 
as the West insists.” 

This was such an egregious misconstruc- 
tion of the Christmas message that it created 
a commotion in Washington. Two days later, 
on December 29, the New York Times’ Wash- 
ington bureau filed a long dispatch report- 
ing that “the United States Government wel- 
comed today Pope Pius XII's appeal for a 
world-wide system of controlled nuclear dis- 
armament.” 

The dispatch further quoted a Voice of 
America broadcast which approved the Pope's 
goals of renunciation of experimentation 
with atomic weapons, the renunciation of 
the use of such weapons, and the general 
control of all armaments. 

And here is a fascinating point. The 
Washington dispatch paraphrased the re- 
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port of its U. N. correspondent and attributed 
the same apprehension to persons in Wash- 
ington. But then it added: “A close study 
of Pope Pius’ message, however, has led of- 
ficials here to the conclusion that he was 
not proposing that experiments with, and 
use of, the atomic weapons be banned before 
there was an effective control system.” 

The December 29, 1955, Times dispatch 
went on at length to make the amende hon- 
orable for the gargantuan gaffe of its U. N. 
correspondent. If it had not, someone might 
have alleged, back in 1955, that the Pope had 
been, to use Lord Cherwell's words of 1957, 
“persuaded to intervene” in behalf of Rus- 
sia. 

POPE'S INTERVENTION 


We are now ready to look at the question 
of whether Pope Pius XII intervened in the 
British controversy over H-bomb tests. 

If we engage that word “intervene” a little 
more closely we shall arrive at an answer to 
the question of whether the Japanese se- 
cured the Pope’s support for merely a one- 
sided halting to H-bomb tests. 

The fact is that the Pope began to inter- 
vene in the whole question of how to use 
nuclear energy as early as February 21, 1943, 
2 years and 4 months before the United 
States detonated the first A-bomb at Alama- 
gordo, N. Mex. In an address on that day to 
the Pontifical Academy of Science, compris- 
ing 70 of the world’s leading physical scien- 
tists—Catholic and non-Catholic—the Pope 
gave a detailed and accurate account of a 
nuclear chain reaction in uranium based on 
a report by famed physicist, Max Planck, 
then a member of the academy. 

The Pope noted that Planck had said that 
no one could yet think of a way of gaining 
any technical profit from such a tempestuous 
process. But the Pope, who, according to 
Lord Cherwell, is without scientific knowl- 
edge, warned that the process should not be 
used to produce an explosion, but that it 
should be curbed by suitable and vigilant 
chemical means. Otherwise, he declared, 
there might follow, not only in the installa- 
tion itself, but throughout our entire planet, 
a dangerous catastrophe. 

The Pope's knowledgeable position on nu- 
clear action is even more remarkable when 
we remember that at that time, 1943, there 
was a blackout of information on nuclear 
experimentation in this country. The 
world-renowned scientists of the Pontifical 
Academy, who assemble annually under the 
patronage of the Pope—the last meeting 
was May 20, when the Pope addressed them 
on astronomy—must have been shocked by 
Lord Cherwell’s recent caricature of the 
Pope as a man in high position without 
scientific knowledge or exact information. 
The Pope's easy familiarity with the most 
recondite problems of modern science is, I 
understand, the marvel of the academicians. 

The Pope's first “intervention” of 1943 
was followed by many others as the arms 
race accelerated and the dangers from new 
weapons increased. Pieced together, the 
Pope’s statements from then until now 
comprise a complete pattern for peace that 
is distinctively his own. I think the dual 
proposition can be sustained that the Pope's 
position on arms control, as elaborated over 
those years, is not only independent of the 
position of both East and West, but exhibits 
features neither possesses, 


HARSCH SAW DIFFERENCES 


Tt is true that the Voice of America broad- 
cast, following the Pope’s 1955 Christmas 
message, made the claim that the Pope’s 
three-point arms-control package was iden- 
tical with the West's. But Joseph C. Harsch, 
the Christian Science Monitor’s astute 
Washington correspondent, pointed out in 
a dispatch dated December 30, 1955, three 
differences, 

The Vatican, Harsch noted, thought that 
the danger from test explosions was greater 
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than did the United States. A second im- 
plied, and much more subtle, difference 
concerned the use of nuclear weapons in 
warfare. The third difference lay in the 
Vatican’s concern for all peoples, while the 
United States was primarily concerned with 
the security of the West. 4 

Mr. Harsch's significant conclusion was 
that the Vatican now has a position which, 
although closer to that of Washington, nev- 
ertheless, lies between Washington and 
Moscow. 

Mr, Harsch had no difficulty with the 1955 
Christmas message. “Against these points 
of difference,” he wrote, “should be set the 
fact that the Vatican position does not ex- 
pect the West to agree to a ban on use of 
atomic weapons or to an end to experiments 
unless these two steps are taken simultane- 
ously with the establishment of a system of 
inspection. Moscow has proposed starting 
with the ban, The Vatican agrees with the 
West that an end to experiments and the 
ban on use must be part of a whole process.” 

As further proof of the independent char- 
acter of the papal position, I quote Mr. 
Harsch’s assertion that “the implications of 
the papal message were discussed at State 
Department conferences and at the: White 
House in two meetings on successive days 
between the President and Mr. Dulles. That 
is, the Vatican had made a move in the 
affairs of nations sufficiently important to 
constitute a state matter for discussion at 
the highest levels in Washington. It was 
what the diplomats call a ‘demarche,’ a 
move which injects a new element into exist- 
ing situations and calls for reconsideration 
of old policies.” 


JAPAN’S PEACE ENVOY 


Keeping in mind the Pope’s independent 
and universal approach to this problem, let 
us now examine what happened when he 
granted an audience to Japan's special envoy, 
Prof. Masatoshi Matsushita. 

The Pope received Professor Matsushita on 
April 14. As far as I know, no record of the 
interview was published. But the very fact 
that the audience was granted gave some 
grounds for the assertion that the Pope sup- 
ported the Japanese demand that the British 
cancel the Christmas Island H-bomb tests. 
Even the usually accurate New York Times’ 
Rome correspondent, Paul Hoffmann, stated 
a month later that Professor Matsushita 
“sought and obtained Pope Pius XII’s en- 
couragement for his government’s protest 
against the proposed British H-bomb tests.” 
The Times’ “News of the Week Review” had 
already said flatly that the Pope supported 
the Japanese, 

Now, in a matter of such delicacy and 
importance, it is imperative that we do not 
go beyond the facts. What are they? Some 
time after the audience, from which no 
communique issued, the Pope delivered to 
the professor a short note, to which was 
appended an exhibit containing very brief 
summaries of 9 papal statements on 
nuclear energy made between 1941 and 1956. 
The precise diplomatic meaning of both note 
and exhibit can only be determined by 
the most careful study. 

First, the note does not mention the Brit- 
ish H-bomb tests, nor any request for sup- 
port from the Japanese envoy. It begins by 
observing that the destructive power of 
nuclear weapons has now become potentially 
unlimited. It deplores the fact that both 
sides are increasing the terror in the world 
by exchanging nuclear threats. It urges 
that scientists of all nations and all beliefs 
try to master nuclear energies for the serv- 
ice of man instead of wasting scientific 
activity, labor and materials in prepara- 
tion for a world catastrophe. The note ends 
with this sentence: “Scientific, economic, in- 
dustrial and even political organizations 
should support with all their power efforts 
aiming toward the use of these energies on 
a scale adaptable to human needs.” 
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Although the translation of this note could, 
I suspect, be improved, the statement as a 
whole could hardly be more generalized. 


THE ATTACHED EXHISIT 


The curious device of attaching to the 
papal note an exhibit of nine earlier papal 
statements on nuclear activity is less curious 
when we look at some of the statements 
themselves. 

Under the year 1955, we read in the exhibit: 
“In an address given on Easter Sunday, April 
10, 1955, to the crowd gathered in St. Peter's 
Square, the holy father warned the world of 
the tragic consequences which could derive 
from progress achieved in the nuclear field, 
denouncing not only their fatal applications 
toward purposes of war, but also the no less 
damaging effects which could result from 
them in the field of genetics.” 

Again under 1955: “In his Christmas mes- 
sage the same year, His Holiness, speaking 
on peace, set forth the progress achieved 
in nuclear weapons and underlined the ne- 
cessity for an international agreement to 
simultaneously put an end to atomic experi- 
ments, to renounced atomic weapons and to 
institute effective control of nuclear arms. 
In this message, full of far-reaching exhorta- 
tions and warnings, the holy father openly 
declared that he is in favor of a cessation 
of nuclear experiments.” 

Note that last sentence above. It is the 
closest reference made to the subject of the 
Japanese envoy's recent visit to the Vatican. 
But it does not support the Japanese demand 
for unilateral (i. e., British) cessation of test- 
ing of H-bombs. If he had wanted to do that, 
he could have used the sentence above sep- 
arately, in the body of the note itself, and 
then added: “But this (the Christmas Island 
tests by the British) is a nuclear experiment. 
Therefore, I am in favor of its cessation.” 


INTENT OF THE POPE 


I know it is risky business to try to inter- 
pret the intent of another, especially when 
that other is the Pope. But this is my per- 
sonal explanation of why he used the novel 
device of the exhibit attached to his note to 
Professor Matsushita. The Pope wanted to 
show that he understood and sympathized 
with the Japanese fears over the effects of 
radioactive fallout from H-bomb tests. Also, 
he wanted to remind them, delicately, that 
he had warned against it and had urged 
measures against it 2 years previously. At 
the same time, he wanted to make it clear 
that he could not join in a demand that the 
British, in effect, disarm unilaterally, and 
still remain consistent with his 1955 pro- 
posal of an international package deal. 

By means of the exhibit, the Pope showed 
that he intended to maintain his independ- 
ent position which he still hoped both East 
and West would finally agree to. I think he 
did maintain that position intact and that 
the Japanese, who are far from obtuse, un- 
derstood from his necessarily roundabout 
response why he could not officially go any 
further with them. 

I mentioned earlier that there are signifi- 
cant features in the Pope’s position on nu- 
clear arms which are possessed by neither 
the East nor the West. I want to discuss 
three of those features here, not only to 
indicate his universal, independent approach 
to the problem of peace, but also to indicate 
the realism of his position based on aston- 
ishingly exact and accurate knowledge of 
nuclear facts. 

EARLY WARNINGS 


First, I think the Pope has spoken out more 
candidly, more vigorously, and earlier about 
the dangers of uncontrolled nuclear energy 
than any other public figure in the world. 

In the matter of radioactive fallout haz- 
ard from H-bomb tests, it is notorious that 
our Government suppressed the facts con- 
cerning the extent of the fallout from the 
March 1, 1954, H-bomb test until February 
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15, 1955. Yet the Pope accurately described 
what had happened in his Easter message 
of April 18, 1954. 

American newspapers, commenting on the 
Pope’s Easter, 1954, message, thought he had 
been referring to the old fission-fusion, two- 
stage H-bomb. Now, more than 3 years 
later, after we have learned of the existence 
of a 8-stage, fission-fusion-fission or dirty 
bomb which propels radioactive particles into 
the stratosphere, we recognize that this is 
the bomb the Pope was talking about at 
Easter, 1954, when he said: 

“They (new destructive arms of unprece- 
dented violence) are now capable, with arti- 
ficially radioactive isotopes of extended 
average life, of polluting in a lasting man- 
ner the atmosphere, the land, and also the 
oceans, even where those areas very distant 
from the ones directly stricken and con- 
taminated by the nuclear explosions * . 
Before the eyes of a terrified world, there 
is presented a preview of gigantic destruc- 
tion, of extensive territories rendered un- 
inhabitable and unfit for human use—over 
and above the biological consequences that 
can result, either by the changes brought 
about by germs and microorganisms, or 
through the uncertain effect which a pro- 
longed radioactive stimulus can have upon 
greater organisms, including man, and upon 
their future offspring.” 

We might ask how much further advanced 
might be both scientific research and public 
knowledge about the hazards of fallout if 
we had begun the current great debate back 
when the Pope first raised the question. We 
would probably have had the hearings of the 
Holifield subcommittee on fallout hazards at 
least a year earlier. 


NO “BALANCE OF TERROR” 


Another distinctive feature of the Pope's 
position was his early opposition to the 
formula for peace popularized by Sir Win- 
ston Churchill—the so-called peace of mu- 
tual terror. This balance of terror theory 
is closely allied to the belief in this country 
that the deterrent of massive retaliatory nu- 
clear power is our best guarantor of peace. 

The Pope rejected this thinking in his 
1954 Easter message when he asked: “When 
will the rulers of nations realize that peace 
cannot consist in an exasperating and costly 
relationship of reciprocal terror?” 

In this connection, we might be encour- 
aged by Russell Baker’s remark in a Wash- 
ington dispatch to the New York Times of 
June 2 that “implicit in President Eisen- 
hower’s impassioned warnings that the 
thermonuclear arms race is impossible is 
the suggestion that he has little faith in the 
lasting efficacy of the vaunted deterrence 
policy. He seems to be arguing that the de- 
terrent cannot work permanently, that the 
constant race to keep up must lead to ulti- 
mate war.” 


UNPRECEDENTED VIOLENCE 


The third distinctive feature of the Pope's 
position is his insistence that it is the arms 
race that must be stopped. the first 
10 years of his pontificate, he called for 
“mutual progressive disarmament” as a 
prime prerequisite of peace. But he changed 
his appeal when the competition for what 
he calls the “ABC” weapons (atomic, bac- 
teriological, and chemical) became intensi- 
fied. Disarmament in the traditional sense 
of a balanced cutback in arms and force 
levels is, of course, still desirable, but for the 
Pope the great threat to civilization lies in 
the race for “new destructive weapons of 
unprecedented violence.” 

This new arms race does not consist, es- 
sentially, in the continuing production of 
conventional or even of already developed 
unconventional weapons, but in the contin- 
uing competition for even more destructive 
unconventional weapons and their delivery 
systems, 
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The Pope warned about this race in por- 
tentous terms in his Easter message of April 
1, 1956: 

“Every day marks a mélancholy step for- 
ward on this tragic road, a haste to arrive 
first, alone, with greater advantage. The 
human race almost loses hope of being able 
to stop this homicidal, this suicidal mad- 
ness. To increase the alarm and terror, 
there have been developed modern radio- 
guided missiles, capable of traversing enor- 
mous distances, to carry total destruction 
to men and things by means of atomic 
weapons. In order, then, that nations may 
be checked in this race toward the abyss, we 
once again raise our voice, asking for light 
and strength from the risen Christ for 
those who control the destinies of nations.“ 


THE MISSILE RACE 


This race toward the abyss, then, is the 
race today for missiles and for hydrogen- 
bomb warheads that will fit into these mis- 
siles. Unfortunately, those “who control the 
destinies of nations” are doing very little to 
stop this missile race. You mustn’t mention 
missiles when you talk about disarmament. 
The Pope mentioned missiles 344 months 
before the United States first referred to 
them officially in the United Nations. 

On this occasion, at the closing session of 
the U. N. Assembly in July 1956, United 
States Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
voiced a warning remarkable both for its 
candor and its urgency. 

“We cannot afford to let much more time 
go by.“ said Ambassador Lodge. “The long- 
range guided missile is already looming on 
the scene. When it becomes a standard 
weapon, no nation would have more than 15 
minutes to get ready to defend itself and 
to hit back. * * We must act before these 
deadly missiles are poised in hidden nests 
ready to strike—and before the problem of 
nuclear control becomes too diffuse and too 
unstable to handle.” 

After Mr. Lodge’s burst of candor, the 
United States planners retreated to the safe- 
ty of euphemisms. The nuclear arms race 
once more became the nuclear threat, and 
in our January 14, 1957, disarmament pro- 
posals, missiles became space objects, and 
vague remarks were made about their inter- 
national control. And now, in London, ap- 
parently missiles do not figure at all in the 
partial, first steps we are offering to take. 


DEPLOYING THE MISSILES 


This last is most disturbing. For, while 
the London negotiators haggle over their 
partial first steps, the missilemakers of 
Russia, Great Britain, and the United States 
work steadily at their crash programs, 
achieving one breakthrough after another. 
When one, or all, successfully test and mass- 
produce intercontinental ballistic missiles 
with H-bomb warheads, and when they have 
operationally deployed them—‘“poised them 
in hidden nests” in Mr. Lodge’s words—we 
will have reached the point where we now 
are with regard to H-bombs, 

That is, we have given up hope of an agree- 
ment to dismantle existing stockpiles of H- 
bombs, because it is now officially acknowl- 
edged that no inspection system could detect 
bombs hidden in defiance of the agreement. 
So far as operationally deployed missiles are 
concerned, authorities now claim it would be 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to find 
all of them. 

Theoretically there is still time to stop the 
missile race. The testing period is just be- 
ginning and hundreds of tests will have to 
be made before a trustworthy missile is ready 
for mass production. 

Practically I am afraid that the missile- 
making countries have made such heavy 
commitments, both strategic and financial, 
that it would require a miracle of political 
courage to enable the rulers of nations to 
stop the “homicidal suicidal madness”—the 
“race toward the abyss.” 
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Just a few days ago, Secretary of Defense 
Charles Wilson was reported in a news con- 
ference as stating that the London negotia- 
tions would not affect our guided-missile 
program. 

I should like, as a final point, to reem- 
phasize something I have only briefly referred 
to in this article—that is, the Pope’s supra- 
national, universal approach to the problem 
of world peace. 

SECURITY FOR ALL 


If there is anyone in the world “who 
speaks for man” in what Atomic Energy 
Commissioner Thomas E. Murray calls “the 
predicament of our age” it is Pope Pius 
XII. He is forever appealing to the “rulers 
of the nations” in behalf of “all the peo- 
ples,” the “peoples of the world,” “human- 
ity” and the “human race.” 

Lest this claim be considered parti pris, 
let me quote Mr. Harsch again in his com- 
men in the Christian Science Monitor 
on the 1955 Christmas message of the Pope: 
A third difference, although again a very 
subtle one (between the papal and United 
States positions) is conveyed by the papal 
statement that the objective of a search for 
an atomic weapons ban is that ‘equal secu- 
rity be established for all.“ The objective of 
United States policy on atomic weapons is, 
of course, security for the United States and 
for its allies. When the Vatican speaks of 
‘equal security’ and ‘for all’ it is eliminating 
a moral line between westerners and eastern- 
ers. It is, in fact, embracing people behind 
the Iron Curtain, even when they are Com- 
munists, within the human family.” 

Contrary, then, to the views of Lord Cher- 
well and of others who would adopt his 
views, the Pope is hardly the ignorant, Com- 
munist-beguiled or Communist-inspired 
Johnny-come-lately to the problem of the 
nuclear arms race. His words and his actions 
through the years have been distinguished 
for their knowledgeableness and universality. 
He has proved to be a sagacious, experienced, 
foresighted and courageous counselor whose 
advice we should neither disdain nor distort, 


BILLBOARD CONTROL 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as my 
colleagues well know, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEU- 
BERGER], who is now occupying the chair 
of the Presiding Officer, has taken a lead- 
ing part in attempting to defend our 
citizens from the inroads of the bill- 
board lobby. His efforts have not as yet 
met with success, but they are becoming 
increasingly popular. 

On July 18 the Pittsburgh Post Ga- 
zette, a fine liberal daily in that great 
Pennsylvania metropolis, had a lead- 
ing editorial entitled Nobody But the 
People,” commending the junior Senator 
from Oregon for his activities with re- 
spect to the billboard crusade. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
may appear in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NOBODY BUT THE PEOPLE 

Senator NEUBERGER of Oregon recently said, 
judging from his mail, from editorial com- 
ment, and from a national poll: Nobody's 
for billboard control but the people.” 

This remark, coming from a leader in the 
fight for control, points up a situation that 
can be tragic. Uncle Sam is beginning to 
undertake the greatest roadbuilding pro- 
gram in history. Some 41,000 miles of new 
interstate highways will be built over the 
next 2 decades, at a Federal cost paid by 
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the public, especially the motoring public of 
over $25 billion. The program will remake 
the face of the Nation and in a way that 
will endure for the rest of this century. 

To assure that the face will be handsome— 
in other words, to give the natural scenery 
of America the chance it deserves—Senator 
NEUBERGER is backing a modest bill aimed at 
regulating billboards on the new highways. 
Under it Uncle Sam would pay a bonus to 
the States that met a Federal billboard code, 
so that they would get 9034 percent rather 
than 90 percent in Federal matching funds 
for new interstate highways. 

However this bill and other legislation 
similarly aimed at preventing the new high- 
ways from becoming “billboard alleys” are 
languishing in Congress. The greater part 
of the public no doubt wants billboard con- 
trol; indeed, Senator NEUBERGER claims that 
a national poll has indicated that over 
65 percent of the American people favor 
adoption of effective control of signboards. 
But the public thus far is no match for the 
well-organized and vocal lobbies that are 
opposing control. 

Unless the public—by way of civic groups 
and private individuals—makes its voice 
heard more loudly in Congress than it has 
yet done, nobody will have lost on billboard 
control but the people. 


NIAGARA POWER 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as my 
colleagues, and particularly the present 
occupant of the chair [Mr. NEUBERGER], 
well know, once the present unpleasant- 
ness is disposed of by a final vote, the 
Senate will revert to the consideration 
of the Niagara power bill, with respect to 
which the junior Senator from Ohio 
Mr. LauscHe], the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], and I have 
some amendments to offer because, in 
our judgment, the committee bill does 
not do justice to the citizens of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania Rural Electric Asso- 
ciation has issued a memorandum to all 
Members of Congress from Pennsylvania 
on the subject of Niagara power, point- 
ing out why, in its judgment, the present 
committee bill is unfair to the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives of Pennsylvania, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the memo- 
randum may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

PENNSYLVANIA RURAL ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION, 
Forksville, Pa., July 19, 1957. 
To: All Congressmen from Pennsylvania. 
From: Pennsylvania Rural Electric Associa- 
tion. 
Subject: Niagara power. 

The following resolution was passed by the 
Pennsylvania Rural Electric Association at 
a regular quarterly meeting held at Potato 
City Hotel on July 18, 1957: 

“Whereas the Pennsylvania Rural Electric 
Association, serving 70,000 rural consumers 
of power, has a vital interest in the develop- 
ment of Niagara power for the benefit not 
only of the citizens of New York but also of 
citizens of other States within transmission 
distance from Niagara: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we urge favorable consid- 
eration of amendments to pending Niagara 
power legislation which would eliminate re- 
strictions upon the amount of such power 
to be made available to preference customers 
in States other than New York.” 
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We believe that introduction of Niagara 
power into our State will bring a competitive 
influence to bear on electric rates which will 
be beneficial to the State. We know that it 
will be of considerable benefit to our rural 
electric cooperatives. 

Present limitations in the bill should be 
lifted as the export limit of 10 percent of the 
project power is too small to be of real bene- 
fit to Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

We respectfully ask your support of our 
position in this matter. 

WESLEY S. THOMAS, 
Secretary. 


DELAWARE RIVER CHANNEL 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it is well 
known that there is a controversy pend- 
ing respecting the deepening of the 
Delaware River, which improvement 
was approved by both the Senate and 
the House, and was granted an addi- 
tional appropriation, despite the objec- 
tions of the Bureau of the Budget. The 
bill has not yet come before this body 
for its approval, but those of us who are 
interested in water-resources develop- 
ment across the country are well aware 
that if we are to make the greatest pos- 
sible use of the fine water resources of 
the Delaware River, both for port pur- 
poses. and otherwise, it is essential that 
the Federal Government should deepen 
the channel from Philadelphia to Tren- 
ton to 40 feet, and do it as promptly as 
possible, in order to take care of the great 
industrial development which is pres- 
ently under way in that area. 

There appeared in the Trentonian, a 
newspaper published in Trenton, N. J., 
on Monday, July 22, 1957, a leading edi- 
torial entitled “River Channel Facts.” 
I am certain this editorial and the facts 
it discloses will be of the greatest interest 
to my colleagues when the public works 
appropriation bill comes before the Sen- 
ate for consideration, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial may 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RIVER CHANNEL Facts 

Despite the ever-mounting evidence to the 
contrary, the deepening of the Delaware 
River is still being condemned in some 
quarters as a project beneficial to only one 
concern. 

It is particularly unfortunate that this old 
bugaboo should have arisen at a time when 
a recommendation of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee for an allocation of $11 
million for work on the channel during the 
coming year is up for consideration. 

This is $2 million in excess of what the 
House of I.epresentatives had recommended, 
although still $5.5 million short of what the 
Army Corps of Engineers maintains could 
be profitably used during fiscal 1958. The 
measure will now go to a conference com- 
mittee, and it is to be hoped that the Senate 
figure will be approved. 

But to get back to some recent uninformed 
allegations regarding the beneficiaries of a 
deeper Delaware: It is true that United 
States Steel's Fairless Works will benefit, but 
so will the National Gypsum Co.’s multi- 
million-dollar plant, the Phoenix Iron & 
Steel Co., planning a $276 million plant, and 
the Wood Conversion Co., another multi- 
million-dollar enterprise, all in the vicinity 
of Burlington, plus others which are also 
planning future business on the assurance 
of a 40-foot channel in the Delaware. 
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In addition, of course, the communities 
along the river, including Trenton and Mor- 
risville, will find that a channel to the sea 
will open up a whole new vista of growth to 


It was further alleged that the measure 
now being worked on by Congress calls for 
an outlay of $91,738,000. That is not true; 
as mentioned above, the decision to be made 
is whether to allocate $9 miilion or $11 mil- 
lion for work to be done during the current 
fiscal year. 

The eventual total cost of the project will 
exceed $90 million, but portions of that sum 
will be voted on a year-to-year basis by Con- 


And citing the $90 million plus figure 
without stating anything about a return on 
the investment is dealing rather loosely with 
the facts. As the Philadelphia Inquirer 
points out, over the past 50 years Delaware 
River development has cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment $105 million—but, the Government 
has received in customs receipts more than 
14 times that sum. 

In 1951 alone port of Philadelphia receipts 
were $52 million. 

The Trentonian has said editorially on 
numerous occasions that the Federal Gov- 
érnment’s investment in a deeper Delaware 
is one that will realize a handsome return. 

This is recognized by civic leaders of the 
Delaware Valley and by congressional rep- 
resentatives from New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Delaware, all of whom have joined 
forces in winning initial approval of the 
project and in fighting for appropriations 
that can be profitably used to speed the work 
and the day when the Government will be- 
gin to get back its investment—plus, as we 
say, a never ending handsome return. 


A BUDGET SURPLUS—STABILITY 
OF THE DOLLAR 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there re- 
cently appeared in the Minneapolis Star 
an editorial commenting or. the fact that 
for the second year in a row, the Eisen- 
hower administration has achieved a 
budget surplus. This was accomplished 
in spite of the fact that costs ran $3.4 
billion higher than was expected at the 
beginning of the fiscal year. This sur- 
plus totaled $1,640,000,000, and it is 
gratifying, not only to me, but to all the 
taxpayers of the Nation, to realize that 
under the leadership of President Eisen- 
hower the National Government’s debt 
has been reduced by more than $144 
billion during the past year. 

We who are elected to high office, Mr, 
President, are placed by the voters in a 
place of responsible stewardship. It 
humbles me to think of the responsibil- 
ity which has been vested in us. At the 
same time, I know that my colleagues 
are encouraged by the knowledge that 
our President is exercising his steward- 
ship in a responsible way. 

President Eisenhower has stated that 
he realizes the inflationary effect which 
deficit spending has on our national 
economy. He has also stated that it is 
his purpose to do his very best to prevent 
an increase in the national debt, and, if 
possible, to reduce it. The goal which 
he seeks, and the goal to which we in the 
Congress must be dedicated, is to further 
insure the stability of the dollar through 
working with the President to keep the 
National budget in balance. Eventually 
we will achieve our purpose, because a 
stable value of the dollar will serve to 
decrease the costs of running the Gov- 
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ernment and maintaining our Nation’s 
defense. Price increases accounted for 
a $1.7 billion reduction in the amount of 
the expected surplus for the past fiscal 
year. If the inflationary pressures in 
our economy can be eliminated so as to 
prevent the recurrence of this unbudg- 
eted loss, the value of the taxpayers’ 
dollar will be relatively increased, and 
the tax assessment can be reduced. 

Stability of the value of the dollar and 
tax relief for our Nation’s taxpayers are 
the two most important elements of the 
stewardship with which we are en- 
trusted. Our President recognizes his 
responsibility, and we must also recog- 
nize ours. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Minneapolis Star editorial 
to which I have made reference be 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks. I wish to call the 
attention to my colleagues to it, with the 
hope that they will find time to read it, 
because it is a very well-written com- 
ment on the handling of our national 
budget. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A BUDGET SURPLUS 


For the second year in a row the Eisen- 
hower administration has achieved a budget 
surplus. Even though spending ran more 
than $3.4 billion ahead of original plans, 
the administration ended the 1957 fiscal 
year with a surplus of $1.645 billion because 
Government income was $4.7 billion higher 
than expected. 

This was only the fifth time in the last 
11 years that the budget has been in bal- 
ance. The budget was balanced 1947, 1948, 
and 1951, all during the administration of 
former President Harry Truman. The 
budget never was in balance during the 
administration of the late President Roose- 
velt, and the annual wartime deficits 
reached $57.4 billion in 1943. 

Critics contend that Government spending 
contributes to inflation. It does, but it 
would contribute even more if the budget 
were not in balance. Under this adminis- 
tration the policy is to keep taxes high 
enough to cover spending, and thus there 
will be no tax cut until spending declines— 
or the present tax rates produce more taxes 
than needed to cover expenditures. 

The Government ended the fiscal year 
with a debt of $270,634,000,000, the lowest 
level since fiscal 1954. That debt is only 
slightly higher than the $269,422,000,000 
reported in fiscal 1946. This indicates that 
Government revenues have almost matched 
Government spending over that 1l-year pe- 
riod of time. 

Secretary Wilson has proposed a cut of 
$142 million in the sum appropriated for 
the Defense Department as a result of the 
recently announced 100,000-man cut in the 
armed services. However, this reduction in 
cost might well be wiped out by inflation. 
Last year, for example, the Pentagon spent 
about $3 billion more than it had estimated, 
largely because of higher costs of the things 
it buys. 

These figures indicate the extent of the 
savings that could be made in the event 
real disarmament could be achieved. De- 
fense still is taking more than 50 cents out 
of every tax dollar, and unfortunately, it 
probably will continue to do so unless and 
until we can get a workable, enforceable 
disarmament agreement with Russia. 

Until that goal is reached, there is little 
chance for any big tax cut, any big reduc- 
tion in public spending, or any big cut in 
the Federal debt. In the meantime, we 
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should be pleased with the balanced budget 
of 1957 and the surplus—small as it is— 
that reduced the Federal debt. 


INSPIRING REPORT TO BOARD OF . 
DIRECTORS OF CARE, INC. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterday 
afternoon it was my pleasure to be pres- 
ent at a luncheon of the board of direc- 
tors of the famed organization, CARE— 
Cooperative for American Remittances 
to Everywhere. 

I have in my hand the text of the 
splendid and inspiring report which was 
submitted by the executive director of 
CARE, Mr. Richard Reuter, describing 
CARE's broad-gaged and effective serv- 
ices during this past year. 

The principal address at the luncheon 
was made by our distinguished colleague, 
the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY]. The address which our col- 
league delivered was one of the finest I 
have ever heard. It not only was in- 
spirational, but it was very factual, and 
it was a challenge to our method of 
handling our foreign policy. 

Our associate spoke eloquently in 
praise of what CARE has accomplished 
throughout the world. He based his ob- 
servations on his most recent trip. He 
reported that, in country after country, 
he was told by American officials and 
foreign officials that CARE symbolized 
American generosity and humanitarian- 
ism to countless foreign peoples; indeed, 
it symbolizes America itself. 

The Senator from Minnesota stressed 
that in our worldwide contest with So- 
viet totalitarianism, the Federal Gov- 
ernment alone cannot hope to match the 
total Soviet challenge—economic, po- 
litical, military, social, intellectual, cul- 
tural, and so forth. 

But when the Federal Government is 
joined by voluntary—private—organiza- 
tions throughout America, as symbolized 
by CARE, then we can and will meet the 
totalitarian challenge successfully. 

Other points emphasized by the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota included: A strong 
case for 3-year extension of Public Law 
480, the Agricultural Trade Development 
Act, and the great asset represented by 
our surplus foods like dry milk powder, 
which we should use constructively, 
rather than waste or feed to animals. 
He also stressed the need for enabling 
the church and voluntary agencies to be 
promptly reimbursed by ICA on ocean 
freight charges, rather than to have to 
themselves negotiate with foreign gov- 
ernments—which is, after all, Uncle 
Sam's own job. 


COMMENTS BY UNDER SECRETARY WILLIAMS 


The Senator from Minnesota was in- 
troduced by a very able and distinguished 
American, the Honorable Walter Wil- 
liams, Under Secretary of Commerce. 
Mr. Williams, in his remarks, which were 
both witty and exceedingly keen and 
sound, commented on America’s respon- 
sibility to reach the minds of foreign 
peoples. He spoke of the “enormity of 
the power of America when measured, 
for example, in humanitarian values.” 
He pointed out how, at the recent Amer- 
ican exposition in Pozan, Poland, the 
eager Polish people poured in in great 
throngs. ; 
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HEARTWARMING REACTIONS OF POLES 


Obviously, there is a deep feeling 
among the devout, friendly Polish people 
toward our people. It is a natural, spon- 
taneous reaction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wisconsin has 
expired. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 minutes more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator from Wisconsin 
may proceed. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one Po- 
lish woman came up to an American at 
Poznan and said, “God bless America,” 
and she burst into tears. Another Pole 
who visited the American area day after 
day said in effect, “I want to be at this 
little piece of America as much as possi- 
ble.” And still another Pole said to an 
American, “Don’t let America ever leave 
us again.” 

America will not, if it is left to us to 
decide. I hope there will be an increas- 
ing contact between ourselves and the 
Poles. I hope we will send them not 
only our agricultural surpluses, but will 
send our books and our magazines and 
newspapers and our artistic performers, 
the very best in American culture, the 
best in American thought, the best we 
have to offer in every walk of life, and 
that there will be a two-way street of 
exchange. 

So, too, I hope that we will make in- 
creasing good use of CARE, and of all 
the other voluntary agencies which serve 
our country so well throughout the 
world. 

I hope that CARE will be able to fill 
the hungry stomachs of more of the 
Egyptian people, for example—a people 
with whom we certainly have no quarrel, 
and whom we certainly wish well in their 
legitimate aspirations for more of the 
good things of life. 

Guns and munitions are necessary to 
hold the line, Mr. President, but when 
American milk, butter, cheese, wheat, 
and other things we have in surplus fit 
into a given situation, where people are 
starving and aged people need suste- 
nance, our charitable attitude represents 
the spirit of America and an expression 
of the American philosophy reduced to 
terms of material help. 

The address which the Senator from 
Minnesota delivered I believe should be 
made available to all Americans. At 
the luncheon there were people from all 
over the country, and the group sensed 
what the Senator from Minnesota was 
talking about when he said that, supple- 
mentary to holding the line, what is 
needed is use of the great abundance 
America has, so that the people of the 
world will know in fact we are what we 
are, a great, giving people. 

I hope a copy of the speech of the 
Senator from Minnesota will come to my 
attention, so that I may have it repro- 
duced in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
text of the 11th annual report to CARE’s 
board of directors, representing 26 great 
private organizations, I ask unanimous 
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consent that it be printed at this point 

in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF COOPERATIVE FOR 
AMERICAN REMITTANCES TO EVERYWHERE, 
INC., FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1957 

DONORS PROVIDED $6,921,835 

This has been a year of challenge, a year 
of transition, and a year of growth for 
CARE. It has witnessed the conclusion of 
the extensive reorganization begun in 1956, 
and a resultant refinement of programs and 
strengthening of internal organization. Of 
equal importance, it has witnessed the deep- 
ening and spreading of our public support. 

CARE has been able to respond quickly, 
and effectively, to two major crises created 
by the world political turmoil—the problems 
of the Hungarian refugees and the plight of 
the victims of the Near East hostilities; and 
to two less publicized disasters—fire in Hong 
Kong and drought in Ceylon. Despite these 
emergency demands, the American public 
made it possible for CARE to fulfill its nor- 
mal commitments in regular program, food 
crusade, and self-help by contributing a 
total of $6,921,835. 


PUBLIC SUPPORT INCREASED 66 PERCENT 


This nearly $7 million of donor support is 
an increase of 66 percent over fiscal year 
1956. It was provided by 1,423,000 donations, 
many in turn, of course, representing group 
collections. CARE in 1957 received an in- 
creased support from schools, clubs, veterans 
groups, Government employees and business 
firms. This nationwide acceptance of CARE 
is reflected also in official program support 
from national organizations such as VFW, 
American Legion Auxiliary, Eagles, Rotary, 
National Education Association, Parent 
Teachers Association; and from our member 
agencies, particularly the AFL-CIO, the Co- 
operative League, and the General Federa- 
tion of Womens Clubs. However, that the 
individual donor is still the backbone of 
CARE is emphasized by the fact that our 
average contribution is $4.86, 


SELF-HELP NOW 13 PERCENT OF DONOR SUPPORT 


The year 1957 has seen the emergence of an 
effective self-help program. Donors gave 
$531,419 for this program which provides 
nonexpendable material to support technical 
assistance projects, Starting this spring we 
have put increased emphasis on interpreting 
this important part of CARE’s program. As 
a result, during the last 6 months’ period, 
ending June 30, over 13 percent of CARE 
support was earmarked by donors for the 
self-help program (8 percent for full year). 
We are also experimenting with a self-help 
fund technique which provides special re- 
ceipts and allows group processing. This 
spring, 85 percent of self-help money was 
for this fund, rather than for specific units. 
Therefore we have been able to initiate a 
policy of projecting allocations to missions 
on a semiannual basis. This permits more 
effective planning and more prompt delivery 
of supplies upon receipt of donor funds 
through the use of a modified stockpiling or 
prepurchase plan. Self-help is now pro- 
gramed the same as food crusade and other 
packages. We are also coming closer to pro- 
viding the same quick response to need that 
has been a hallmark of the regular CARE 
program. 

As a matter of policy, CARE has limited it- 
self to the provision of equipment and sup- 
plies, utilizing existing sources of super- 
visory and technical personnel in recipient 
countries. While coordinated with and fre- 
quently complementing programs of the 
United Nations, the United States Govern- 
ment, Colombo plan, or indigenous govern- 
ments, wherever possible, CARE self-help 
has been channeled through indigenous 
voluntary groups in order to strengthen the 
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democratic principles of voluntary associa- 
tion. 

The material supplied by CARE includes 
® variety of packages maintained in sup- 
ply—books, plows and agricultural hand 
tools, medical supplies, various trade kits, 
sewing machines. In addition, CARE has 
also supplied scientific equipment and makes 
special purchases for specific community 
needs for village aid and rehabilitation, 
CARE’s growing list of village aid projects 
illustrates a constant CARE policy of 
strengthening the socioeconomic fabric of 
the areas served at the community level. 
One particularly concerned donor has pro- 
vided, himself, $30,000 for this phase of the 
work and has assured CARE of a continuing 
interest and support. 

CARE’s self-help programing has proved 
most useful and least expensive in countries 
where CARE missions have already estab- 
lished ongoing relief programs. Where such 
is the case, self-help rehabilitation measures 
can be planned as part of an integrated pro- 
gram of assistance, and overhead minimized, 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER GROUPS FURTHER 
EXTENDED 


We are presently developing cooperative 
relationships with professional and other 
specialized groups working in the interna- 
tional field to provide technical guidance 
and list priority needs in order to assure 
maximum utilization of available CARE 
funds. Arrangements at year end with the 
International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples and the World Veterans Federation 
offer specific opportunities for important 
pilot programs under this policy of joint sup- 
pot of indigenous technical assistance proj- 

As a further step in responsible program- 
ing we have assigned George Bent, an ex- 
perienced CARE mission chief, to Asia with 
the sole responsibility to assist the various 
mission chiefs in research and development 
of self-help projects. 


BOOK PROGRAMS IMPORTANT SELF-HELP 
COMPONENT 


The scientific and technical book program 
started in 1949 was CARE’s first self-help 
project and continues to be an important 
component. During the year the extensive 
CARE scientific and technical bibliography 
was completely revised by Mr. Hawkins, of 
the New York Public Library, and Dr. Fulton, 
of Yale. This ambitious unde: has 
proven of real value above and beyond its use 
for our own book program. 

CARE has continued its purchasing, ship- 
ping, and distribution service for USIA under 
the Indian wheat loan program and the 
Finnish war debt program. These and 
smaller supplementary purchases for USIA 
amounted to $893,329 worth of books and 
scientific equipment. This unpublicized 
program in cooperation with USIA has been 
carefully handled by CARE’s purchasing de- 
partment and overseas personnel and the re- 
lationship has been mutually satisfactory 
and pleasant. 

The promotion of the $30 unit American 
Bookshelf received a significant lift toward 
the end of this year. Ten thousand dollars 
was contributed by a group of paperback 
book publishers for a series of public service 
TV and radio programs promoting the 99- 
volume paperback Bookshelf of American 
Literature, Arthur Larson, John Daly, Ce- 
leste Holm, John Cameron Swayze, John Reed 
King, and Mrs. Raymond Clapper partici- 
pated in the films and tapes made. 

The lan refugee program was en- 
riched with 25.000 sets of English-Hungarian 
dictionaries and conversation books. Spe- 
cial funds were contributed for technical and 
scientific books for students and profession- 
als and 5,000 copies of an impressive book 
with the story of well-known Hungarian 
emigres and their adjustment to their new 
homeland was distributed. 
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With the advice and encouragement of the 
American Library Association, Children’s 
Bookshelves in Spanish, Chinese, and Urdu 
are being included in the children’s book pro- 

am. 

. support of the book programs 
comes from many sources. The problem of 
increasing costs of books still bedevils us, 
nevertheless, the validity and importance of 
the book program encourages its continu- 
ance, 


CARE SURPLUS PROGRAMS REACH 7 MILLION DAILY 


Despite all of the above reported emphasis 
on self-help, CARE is still very much in- 
volved in relief feeding. By the end of fiscal 
year 1957 CARE programs utilizing agricul- 
tural surplus commodities made available 
under Public Law 480 were distributing food 
to over 7 million needy people every day. 
Two techniques are used: (1) The food cru- 
sade, and (2) country feeding programs. 

FOOD CRUSADE PACKAGES REACH FAMILIES 


The food crusade is an adaptation of the 
CARE food-package idea under 
which agricultural surplus commodities are 
used primarily in a family unit of an average 
of 22 pounds. The costs of this distribution 
program to the needy in 19 countries are cov~ 
ered by $1 public contributions. The name 
and address of the donor goes with each 
package; distribution is under supervision 
of CARE, United States personnel; each pack- 
age is receipted for by the recipient. 
During fiscal year 1957, 3,767,944 units of 
food crusade shipped overseas utilized 85,- 
643,970 pounds of food as follows: 


Pounds 
Milk powder---.---------------- 35. 565, 912 
Cheese — 12, 559. 880 
3 ˙———ů—— — 11, 414, 078 


It is estimated that 214 million people a 
day received supplementary rations every 
day of the year under this food crusade. 
The American public, encouraged by a full- 
scale program sponsored by the advertising 
council, contributed $3,263,362, or 47 percent 
of CARE’s total donor support. 


COUNTRY PROBLEMS SUPPORTED BY HOST 
GOVERNMENTS 


Most unique, however, is CARE’s use of 
agricultural surplus through so-called coun- 
try programs. Under these programs, now 
operating in 12 countries, CARE sets up and 
supervises the distribution of United States 
surplus to needy individuals countrywide 
through institutional feeding or rationing 
programs. The most common form of pro- 
gram is a school-lunch distribution. The 
host government pays all direct costs, in- 
cluding supervisory CARE personnel, and all 
internal transportation. Donor-contributed 
funds are not used in these programs. For- 
eign governments paid $518,258 during fiscal 
year 1957, in dollars, to cover expenses in- 
curred in country feeding programs. In 
addition they paid in local currencies for 
internal transportation and for local ex- 
penses. 

This year 226,396,798 pounds of surplus 
foods have been shipped under country pro- 
grams, as follows: 

Pounds 


1, 876, 106 


The duration of distribution varies from 
9 to 12 months for each contract. Aver- 
aged over a 12-month period, 4%½ million 
people daily received supplementary rations 
through the country-program technique. 
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COUNTRY PROGRAMS EMPHASIZE LOCAL 
PARTICIPATION 


There is an important factor here that 
should be stressed. These country programs 
have been particularly effective in encour- 
aging, and even developing, soundly based 
social welfare programs with a firm foun- 
dation of local support. CARE personnel, 
both United States and indigenous, assist 
in the training of local personnel in the 
handling of foods. The importance of con- 
tinuity of supply and careful accountability 
is emphasized. As a result a school-feeding 
or institutional program can be, and prob- 
ably will be, continued as a fully indige- 
nous responsibility with purchased commod- 
ities when the local economy justifies. 


ONE DOLLAR COST COVERS 200 POUNDS 
DISTRIBUTION 


Country programs now in force (overlap- 
ping fiscal years 1957 and 1958) call for a 
total of 226,396,798 pounds of commodities 
with a value of $31,989,280. The host gov- 
ernments provide $759,395 in dollars and 
$371,700 in local currencies. This averages 
just over 200 pounds for a dollar of cost, 
including all expenses except ocean freight 
and overseas internal transport. The United 
States Government provides $3,551,068 of 
ocean freight and host governments $1,559,- 
706 ocean freight (and all internal trans- 
port). To move almost $32 million worth 
of surplus requires, therefore, a total 
of $5,110,777 of ocean freight, 31 percent of 
which is paid by receiving governments. This 
important part of the CARE program prob- 
ably should be reported more widely to the 
American public and the American Con- 
gress. This technique may well prove a 
useful transition step from foreign relief to 
full local responsibility for welfare pro- 
grams, 

COMMODITY AVAILABILITY RESTRICTS PROGRAMS 


The greatest problem facing CARE in de- 
veloping food crusade and country programs 
of maximum effectiveness is the inability to 
carry through long range planning due to 
the uncertainty of commodity availability. 
Except for flour, corn meal and cheese, all 
commodities are subject to unexpected with- 
drawal. These three items by themselves 
are less valuable than in combination with 
other products. For example, no program 
in the Orient can be fully effective without 
rice. Beans are useful in both Europe and 
the East. Butter or cottonseed shortening 
or oil is a major ingredient in a balanced 
program. Yet during 1957, each of these 
commodities was withdrawn from avail- 
ability for at least part of the year. Even 
milk powder which is a basic commodity in 
all voluntary agency programs, had to be 
put on quota allotment because of limited 
stocks. 

The assurance of supplies for an extended 
period and the availability of a balanced 
list of commodities are of importance to 
CARE. However, present American surplus 
emphasis on sale for local currency under 
title I makes both of these requisites for most 
effective title III programs relatively unat- 
tainable. As stocks of surplus items become 
limited, use through approved voluntary 
agency programs may prove more in the 
public interest than sales for local currency. 


EXTENSIVE EGYPTIAN PROGRAM ENDED IN 1957 


The political difficulties over the high dam 
at Aswan and the Suez crisis made it im- 
possible for CARE to renew its 92 million 
pound Egyptian country program, valued 
at $26 million, after the first year’s dis- 
tributions ended on September 30, 1956. 
Although a new program has been requested 
by the Egyptian Government, supplies for 
such an ambitious project have not yet been 
made available. The Egyptian distribution 
had been the largest single program ever ad- 
ministered by a voluntary agency. 

This cutback and the end of the avall- 
ability of butter, with its high per pound 
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value, have been the two reasons for the 
drop of almost $1544 million in the value of 
agricultural commodities shipped by CARE 
during 1957, compared to 1956. As a result, 
total CARE volume of operations this year 
dropped from $39,402,155 to $26,061,578. 


EMERGENCY ARAB RELIEF UNDERTAKEN 


During the Middle East hostilities, Fred 
Devine, CARE’s Mission Chief to Egypt, was 
evacuated with his family to Italy by the 
United States Eighth Fleet. Devine assisted 
in Yugoslavia in the emergency Hungarian 
refugee program and returned to Egypt, as 
soon as hostilities permitted, with food cru- 
sade packages for evacuees from Port Said 
and the Sinai Peninsula. The food pack- 
ages were followed by textiles, tents and 
household goods. In all a total of $121,648 
worth of food and other relief materials 
were distributed. During this period CARE’s 
feeding program for economic refugees in the 
Gaza strip was continued first with Israeli 
supplies through our Tel Aviv mission and 
later once again with Egyptian supplies 
shipped from Alexandria. 


HUNGARIAN REFUGEE AID MAJOR 1957 EFFORT 


The Hungarian revolt electrified the Free 
World and the subsequent flight of the vic- 
tims evoked a wave of sympathy around the 
world that in many ways was unprecedented. 

For CARE it meant a crisis of need to be 
met in Austria, in Hungary itself and later 
in Yugoslavia. It meant too a redeployment 
of its most experienced staff into Vienna and 
a problem in logistics that was as costly as 
it was urgent. Also it meant a quick but 
confident decision that the crisis could be 
met without disrupting CARE’s ongoing pro- 
grams in areas of equal need, if less dra- 
matic appeal. 

In short order an office was set up in 
Vienna under Bert Smuckcr from Berlin and 
supplies began coming in from the United 
States, and from German and Italian stock- 
piles. At the height of our program a seven- 
man United States staff worked with refu- 
gees in Austria and Yugoslavia. Cash was 
made available to the mission to speed local 
purchase in Austria. Food, new shoes, and 
underwear, new clothing for children and 
their elders, blankets, welcome kits, and 
books were distributed. Later self-help kits 
were distributed. 

Simultaneously Bob Meyer, Yugoslav mis- 
sion chief, accompanied food packages taken 
from our Yugoslavia stockpile into Buda- 
pest. This was by arrangement with the 
Hungarian Red Cross and distributions were 
carried out without incident. 

Then began the long drawn out negotia- 
tions, through the ICRC, for a sizable 
emergency CARE program within Hungary. 
Two million and a half dollars worth of sup- 
plies were offered, including 500,000 food 
packages containing 7 pounds of title II 
food provided by ICA and 4 pounds of food 
purchased by CARE. During the progress 
of the negotiations, blankets and coal went 
to Budapest from Vienna via the ICRC. Our 
basic request was that we be permitted two 
American representatives and that the relief 
goods be clearly marked CARE-via ICRC- 
gift of the American people. This the Kadar 
Government finally did not accept. CARE 
was not able to establish a mission in Hun- 
gary. We have no regrets about the firm 
position taken by CARE’s board on repre- 
sentation end marking. Our regret is that 
the American people through CARE could 
not come to the relief of the suffering Hun- 
garians at a time when primary relief was 
so badly needed and the desire to help was 
so clearly manifested by donors. 

During the later period of this crisis the 
number of Hungarian refugees in Yugoslavia 
increased materially and with the increase 
came also an increased need. CARE turned 
more of its attention to this situation and 
stepped up its shipments of food and other 
supplies into Yugoslavia. 
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As the Austrian phase of the crisis stabil- 
ized CARE, on May 1, announced that the 
Austrian program would be closed out by 
the end of the fiscal year. The food and 
other needs were less urgent and were being 
met adequately by the indigenous agencies 
and other relief groups. 

During fiscal year 1957, we distributed 
81.143.431 worth of supplies as follows: 
$681,000 in Austria, $262,625 in Yugoslavia, 
and $199,000 in Hungary. Distributions are 
continuing in Yugoslavia and countries of 
second asylum. 

This was made possible by the generous 
response of the American and Canadian 
donors who responded with unprecedented 
generosity, providing almost $2 million for 
this emergency. CARE’s appeal was strength- 
ened by being included in the HERO (Hun- 
garian Emergency Relief Organization) cam- 
paign, sponsored by the White House and 
supported by the advertising council. 

With the cooperation of ICEM, two special 
groups—representing the disk jockeys’ na- 
tional organization and the Yankee Net- 
work—were flown to Vienna to review the 
situation, and interpret the problem and the 
CARE program to the American public. 

Frank Goffio, deputy director, personally 
coordinated the work of translating quickly 
contributed dollars into effective programing 
and much of the credit for CARE’s respon- 
sible, cooperative relief effort belongs to him 
and to Bert Smucker, who tirelessly coordi- 
nated the overseas work, 


STANDARD PACKAGES STILL HALF OF VOLUME 


The Cali explosion in Colombia, the pro- 
tracted Alto Plano drought in Peru, both the 
riots in Kowloon and the pre-Christmas fire, 
the Ceylon drought in the north central 
province, all created emergency situations re- 
quiring disaster programs undertaken by 
CARE during 1957. Fires, floods, droughts, 
hurricanes, and other disasters frequently 
receive but scant mention in the press, but 
require emergency aid from stockpiles on 
hand or special shipments. The backbone of 
this phase of CARE’s work usually is the 
standard package, particularly blankets, 
amenity kits, and food packages. 

These basic packages are used in general 
relief projects, and also for designation to 
friends and relatives overseas, particularly in 
Israel, Yugoslavia, and Greece. They include 
a wide variety of expendable items such as 
nonsurplus foods, new shoes, welcome kits 
for refugees, blankets, textiles, and specially 
purchased items of clothing for emergency 
use in situations such as the Hungarian 
crisis. This standard package operation is 
based on the original CARE program. In 
1957, donors contributed $3,127,054 or 45 per- 
cent of CARE’s total donor volume. This is 
an increase of almost $114 million above the 
standard package volume in 1956. 


FORTY-EIGHT AMERICANS NOW OVERSEAS 


During 1957, we continued our policy of 
working toward a more intensive, rather 
than extensive program overseas. The mis- 
sions in Laos and Haiti were closed because 
of the inability to make a significant contri- 
bution to the economies of these countries 
or to properly interpret a yoluntary agency 
program. The mission to Finland was closed 
at the end of June because the Finnish econ- 
omy has now reached the point where con- 
tinued CARE aid did not seem necessary nor 
justified. Austria, reopened early in Novem- 
ber for the Hungarian crisis, was closed in 
June. 

Overseas expansion during the year was 
reflected in new missions, to administer 
country programs which were opened in El 
Salvador and Costa Rica. In order to 
strengthen our Indian program, an office was 
opened in Bombay, and one is planned on 
the east coast of India, both with American 
personnel, In the same way, an American 
assistant has been assigned to the Dacca office 
in east Pakistan, 
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Two additional overseas developments 
might be specifically mentioned. A contract 
for a 26-million-pound surplus country pro- 
gram has been signed with the Philippines 
and the difficult programing of this large dis- 
tribution is now being planned by Paul 
Gordon. And final details are being worked 
out for CARE to take over the responsibilities 
in Korea for the 40-million-pound UNICEF 
children’s milk distribution. Both the 
Philippines and Korean missions will be given 
additional personnel when the programs 
become operative. 

Negotiations with Poland for a full-scale 
CARE program in that country last spring re- 
sulted in an agreement in principle with 
every prospect of negotiations being success- 
fully completed this summer. A two-man 
American staff will head up the Polish CARE 
program. 

At year’s end, CARE had 48 Americans 
serving overseas in 27 countries; compared 
to 42 in 24 countries at the end of fiscal 
year 1956. Our aim to assign at least two 
Americans to every overseas mission is pro- 
gressing favorably and should be completed 
during 1958, 

Although no overseas conference was held 
during 1957, each member of the executive 
staff visited one or more areas overseas dur- 
ing the year. This on-the-spot sharing of 
planning and operations resulted in greater 
understanding and cooperation between New 
York headquarters and overseas personnel. 


NEW FIELD OFFICES IN KANSAS CITY, DENVER, 
AND DETROIT 


On the domestic front new CARE field 
Offices were opened during the year in Kansas 
City and Denver and plans were completed 
for a July opening in Detroit. R. H. Macy 
in Kansas City, Mo., and J. L. Hudson's in 
Detroit are providing headquarters space 
for CARE in these two important cities not 
previously serviced by full-time staff. At the 
year's end CARE had 44 people serving at 
field offices outside New York and a total of 
218 employees in New York. In all, therefore, 
CARE had 310 employees on June 30, 1957. 
Of these employees, 75 received 10-year serv- 
ice pins during the year. 

The United States field personnel met in 
New York during August and again in March; 
and an organized program of executive visits 
was also followed to offices in this country 
and Canada. 

L. L. L. Golden joined the staff this spring 
as public relations director, completing our 
New York executive staff assignments. 

One other personnel note might be men- 
tioned. Two students from Connecticut 
College for Women and one from Smith Col- 
lege are working this summer in New York 
under an intern training program worked out 
in cooperation with the colleges. It is hoped 
to extend this intern plan overseas during 
1958. 


NEW YORK TIMES SUPPLEMENT REACHED ALMOST 
2 MILLION 


On Sunday, February 10, 1957, the New 
York Times published a 16-page supplement 
devoted to CARE: A Report to the People. 
This impressive account, amply documented 
and illustrated, told simply and effectively 
the CARE story—its history, organization, 
program, and support. Widely distributed 
through the New York Times 1,300,000 cir- 
culation and also through our own channels 
with 500,000 reprints, it reached large and 
important segments of the American public, 
its leadership and opinion molders. 

The publication was sponsored by the na- 
tional advisory committee and was made 
possible through the generosity of Becton, 
Dickinson & Co.; Nationwide Mutual Insur- 
ance Co.; Standard-Vacuum Oil Co.; Walter 
Baker division, General Foods Corp, 

A significant further contribution to the 
effective distribution of the supplement was 
made by members of the national advisory 
committee of CARE who wrote personal let- 
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ters to their friends and business associates 
calling their attention to it. 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES CAMPAIGN RAISED $364,000 

Probably the single most encouraging de- 
velopment for the future was the inclusion 
of CARE in 1957 in the new program for fund 
raising in the Federal establishment. 

Our first year’s experience in the Federal 
Employees Fund Campaigns, both domestic 
and overseas, was most satisfactory. Despite 
shortage of time to prepare for these cam- 
paigns, the wide acceptance that CARE én- 
joys stood us in good stead both among the 
Federal civilian employees and the members 
of the Armed Forces. 

In the domestic campaign we worked in 
conjunction with the Crusade for Freedom, 
soliciting concurrently with the éight ap- 
proved health agencies. This joint crusade 
brought CARE $292,000 of which $254,000 was 
specifically designated by contributors for 
CARE. The balance was from undesignated 
contributions. Our experience in working 
jointly with the Crusade for Freedom was 
satisfactory, apparently, to both organiza- 
tions. 

In the overseas campaign CARE was 1 of 7 
agencies. Out of total collections of $218,- 
000 CARE received $72,000. 

The total receipts to CARE domestic and 
overseas was $364,000 through June 30. We 
look forward to a larger measure of suc- 
cess this coming year which will be the first 
full year under the new White House-spon- 
sored Federal fund raising procedure. 

To Walter Williams, Under Secretary of 
Commerce, goes sincere appreciation for his 
invaluable leadership in this effort. In his 
capacity as chairman of the domestic joint 
crusade and also of the overseas campaign 
his contribution to their success is outstand- 
ing. Thanks, too, must go to the thousands 
of key men who served as volunteers in this 
vast undertaking. 

Olive Clapper, and the Washington office 
staff, provided primary liaison on this pro- 
gram. To them goes the credit for patience 
and skill in working with the Government, 
cooperating agencies, and CARE’s own staff 
as this new venture was launched. 

ADVERTISING COUNCIL REDUCES SUPPORT 

Most discouraging development was noti- 
fication at the year’s end that advertising 
council was in a position to provide only 
bulletin listing during next year’s food cru- 
sade. After 10 years of full advertising 
council support, this action by the council 
is regretted and could prove a serious deter- 
rent to maximum public support next year. 

LIONS BECOME MEMBER AGENCY 

At the May meeting of the board of di- 
rectors Lions International application for 
membership in CARE was accepted unani- 
mously. With its several thousand clubs in 
the United States and overseas and its em- 
phasis on service the Lions International 
should make a major contribution toward the 
support, direction, and interpretation of 
CARE both here and overseas. 

FINANCIAL FOUNDATION STRONG 

Although final audited figures for 1957 
are not yet available, the tentative 12-month 
statement shows a 1957 net margin of ap- 
proximately $440,808 earned on a total vol- 
ume of $26,061,578 for the year. The CARE 
board of directors voted to provide from net 
margin $150,000 worth of supplies to refu- 
gees in Germany. After deducting this 
$150,000 distribution, CARE has a net mar- 
gin remaining at the end of the fiscal year 
of approximately $955,084. 

During 1957 CARE spent $248,489 for pub- 
lcity and public relations; $614,206 for direct 
mail, field offices, and promotion; and $388,- 
424 for administrative expenses, travel, and 
general expenses. This provides a 4.80 per- 
cent overhead and fund raising cost. 
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Foreign operating delivery and processing 
expense totaled $1,542,867 or 5.92 percent 
for direct operating costs. 

We feel these figures showing a total or- 
ganization overhead and program operating 
cost of under 11 percent are well within 
reasonable limits. 


NEED ONLY DETERMINANT OF CARE PROGRAM 


This report has given the highlights of 
CARE activity of the past year. It cannot 
attempt to tell the story of the daily evidence 
of volunteer support and the continuing and 
in most cases unsolicited assistance in so 
many ways from thousands of people all 
over the country. To this the loyal work of 
our staff contributes much. The leadership 
and constant guidance of the officers and 
board of directors have been largely respon- 
sible for keeping CARE sound financially, 
effective in programing and healthy in out- 
look. To the national advisory committee 
all of us must give our thanks for their wise 
* counsel and for their increasing help in in- 
terpreting the programs to government and 
business, 

There is a temptation to say in conclu- 
sion that this has been a good year for 
CARE. But how can there ever be a good 
year when you are dealing with misery and 
sorrow and need? Probably the best we can 
say is that we attempted to fulfill a public 
trust with honesty, efficiency, and warmth. 

Our only reason for being is to provide a 
channel for Americans and others who wish 
to take part—on a person-to-person basis 
in a program of relief and reconstruction. 
More people did that this year, more effec- 
tively, to more people—through CARE—than 
in any previous year. That is encouraging. 
However, we can never be really satisfied as 
long as there is need for a CARE in this 
world. 

Thank you for privilege of serving as ex- 
ecutive director, 

RICHARD W. REUTER. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON: THE CHIEF 
SPOKESMAN FOR TRIAL BY JURY 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
desire to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter, written by Thomas Jefferson, 
which I think demonstrates that he was 
the chief spokesman for trial by jury. 

Thomas Jefferson is universally recog- 
nized to have been the foremost spokes- 
man of civil rights in the history of the 
United States. We who call ourselves 
Democrats are proud to refer to him as 
the founder of our party. He was in 
fact, however, the head of the Demo- 
cratic-Republican Party, and, after the 
disappearance of the Federalist and the 
Whig Parties, the founders of the new 
Republican Party, which party after- 
ward nominated Lincoln for the Presi- 
dency, went back to Jefferson for their 
inspiration. Indeed, shortly before he 
was elected to the Presidency, Lincoln 
wrote one of his eloquent letters to the 
citizens of Boston, Mass., who were cele- 
brating the birthday of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. In his letter he recognized the 
liberal leadership of Jefferson. 

Yesterday the Senate, through the 
united action of Democrats and Republi- 
cans, eliminated substantially all of part 
III from the pending civil rights bill 
because it was believed that the part 
eliminated was a violation of human 
rights. Thus again there was a union of 
Democrats and Republicans under the 
5 of both Jefferson and Lin- 
coln. 

I now desire to invite the attention of 
my colleagues, particularly those on the 
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Democratic side, to the fact that Thomas 
Jefferson was a vigorous spokesman for 
the right of trial by jury. He praised 
the Constitution of the United States 
because it had established a Government 
of checks and balances so far as the 
executive and the legislative branches of 
Government were concerned, but he 
pointed to the defects in the Constitution 
because of the failure of the framers to 
write in a Bill of Rights. 

Thomas Jefferson was not in the 
United States, of course, when the Con- 
stitution was drafted. He was in France 
at the time, representing the govern- 
ment of the Colonies, so to speak—the 
government of the Thirteen Original 
States which won the Revolution. 

Thomas Jefferson was one of the most 
effective leaders in the battle to write 
the Bill of Rights, and one of his prin- 
cipal objectives in fighting this battle 
was to make certain that trial by jury 
was established and guaranteed in the 
Federal Constitution for the protection 
of those charged by the Government with 
criminal offenses. 

In a letter from Paris, France, ad- 
dressed to Col. David Humphreys, 
Thomas Jefferson said: 

The Constitution, too, which was the re- 
sult of our deliberations, is unquestionably 
the wisest ever yet presented to men, and 
some of the accommodations of interest 
which it has adopted, are greatly pleasing to 
me, who have before had occasion of seeing 
how difficult those interests were to accom- 
modate. A general concurrence of opinion 
seems to authorize us to say, it has some 
defects. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wyoming has 
expired. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may read 
the remaining paragraph and a half of 
the letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wyoming? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Wyoming may 
proceed. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
letter continues: 


I am one of those who think it a defect, 
that the important rights, not placed in 
security by the frame of the Constitution 
itself, were not explicitly secured by a sup- 
plementary declaration. There are rights 
which it is useless to surrender to the Gov- 
ernment, and which governments have yet 
always been found to invade. These are the 
rights of thinking, and publishing our 
thoughts by speaking or writing; the right 
of free commerce; the right of personal 
freedom. 

There are instruments for administering 
the Government, so peculiarly trustworthy, 
that we should never leave the Legislature 
at liberty to change them. The new Con- 
stitution has secured these in the executive 
and legislative departments but not in the 
judiciary. It should have established trials 
by the people themselves, that is to say, by 
jury. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded, and the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’Manoney], to add at the 
ending of the bill a new part V relating 
to jury trials. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. obtained the floor. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for the purpose 
of suggesting the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


THE HOOVER COMMISSIONS—TEN 
YEARS OF EFFORT TO BRIDLE 
BIG GOVERNMENT 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
this month of July 1957 marks the 10th 
anniversary since a determined effort 
was started to put a bridle on runaway 
government. If the extraordnary size 
of our current peacetime Federal budget 
is any measure of these 10 years of effort, 
our real trouble today is not a question of 
whether we can cut the size of big gov- 
ernment, but whether we can prevent it 
from getting wholly out of control and 
out of bounds. 

The Federal Government approached 
the turn of the century with the very 
wise words of Grover Cleveland as its 
guide. He said: 3 

It is the business of the people to support 
the Government, not of Government to sup- 
port the people. 

EXPANSION OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Government grew slowly in the first 
quarter of our century, but it suddenly 
speeded up and broke into a gallop after 
1932. Its functons multiplied from a 
variety of causes. Depression and war 
accelerated the movement. Bureaus 
were piled upon bureaus. Federal Gov- 
ernment orders and regulations broke 
State and local lines. Soon there was 
scarcely any activity in individual and 
community life that was not reached 
by the long arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment. With this tremendous expansion 
came inevitable duplication, inefficiency, 
and waste. By 1947 a movement to con- 
trol the expansion of the Federal Goy- 
ernment was long overdue. 

THE FIRST HOOVER COMMISSION 


On July 7, 1947—a decade ago—Con- 
gress created the first Commission on 
the Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. This was 
the first Hoover Commission. It was 
empowered to “study and investigate the 
present organization and methods of op- 
eration of all departments, bureaus, 
agencies, boards, commissions, offices, 
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independent establishments and instru- 
mentalities of the executive branch.” 

The most important job of the first 
Commission was to make an inventory 
of the sprawling bureaus and recom- 
mend either the weeding out or consoli- 
dation of duplicating activities. After 
2 years of intensive work by 24 task 
forces composed of highly qualified ex- 
perts, the Commission submitted 272 
specific recommendations for reducing 
Federal overlapping, duplication, and 
waste. Congress and the executive 
branch worked together to put into ef- 
fect 72 percent of these recommenda- 
tions, with eventual total savings so far 
estimated at more than $7 billion. 

In the course of the Commission’s 
work, as well as in the conditions follow- 
ing its report, it was soon found that 
getting rid of duplication, inefficiency, 
and waste was only a part of the job. 
Big Government and its tremendous cost 
to the taxpayers could never be cut down 
to acceptable size merely by reshuffling 
its parts and streamlining its operations. 

Big Government, with “spit and pol- 
ish,” remained Big Government just the 
same. 

If real economy was to be effected, and 
if our system of individual freedom and 
enterprise was to be preserved, the long 
arm of the Federal Government would 
have to be shortened. 

This meant the reduction of Federal 
Government functions—cutting some out 
altogether and transferring others to 
State and local governments. This is 
the main difference between the first 
and second Hoover Commissions. The 
first Commission concerned itself with 
the structural reorganization of Govern- 
ment departments, agencies, and bu- 
reaus—the working parts of the huge 
Federal machine. It tried to work out 
“how” and “where” functions could be 
performed more efficiently and economi- 
cally within the existing Government 
framework. 

THE SECOND HOOVER COMMISSION 


The second Hoover Commission was 
directed to go beyond this to matters of 
policy and substance. It sought to de- 
termine whether some Federal Govern- 
ment activities, functions, and programs 
should be substantially altered or elimi- 
nated entirely. 

Charged with this task, the second 
Hoover Commission commenced opera- 
tions shortly after President Eisen- 
hower signed the Congressional legisla- 
tion on July 10, 1953. Like the first 
Commission, the second was made up of 
Members from both Houses of Congress 
and from both political parties, Govern- 


ment officials, and eminent men from 


universities, finance, industry, and other 
sections of American life. Expert staffs 
were again recruited from all these 
sources to pool their talents on this im- 
portant work. The work of both Com- 
missions was bipartisan, or, more cor- 
rectly, nonpartisan. 

Two years of study and investigation 
by the second Hoover Commission re- 
sulted finally in 19 separate reports set- 
ting forth 314 recommendations, Some 
50 of these recommendations could be 
put into effect by the President under the 
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Reorganization Act of 1949 if the Con- 
gress extended it; 145 recommendations 
could be carried out by administrative 
action in the Government departments 
and agencies; and 167 required further 
legislation by Congress. The total adds 
up to more than 314, because some rec- 
ommendations fall in more than one 
category. 

If all these recommendations were 
fully adopted, it is estimated that more 
than $5 billion a year in eventual savings 
would be possible. 

ACTION ON THE WORK OF THE SECOND HOOVER 
COMMISSION 

In a report dated February 21, 1957, 
the Senate Government Operations 
Committee stated that the 84th Congress 
enacted 36 public laws, 2 House resolu- 
tions, and 1 Senate resolution which im- 
plement 55, or approximately one-third, 
of the 167 legislative recommendations 
of the second Hoover Commission. 

This promising start was followed up 
in the first session of the 85th Congress, 
Some 49 bills relating to Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations had been in- 
troduced as of July 15, 1957, and are in 
various stages of the legislative process. 
Three of these measures have become 
public law—codification of veterans’ 
laws, transfer of historical records to the 
National Archives, and Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1957, which finally liqui- 
dates the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. A number of others should be 
passed before the session ends, and fur- 
ther action can be expected in the second 
session of this Congress. 

A White House announcement on May 
23, 1957, stated that 280 proposals of the 
Second Hoover Commission’s recommen- 
dations have been or are now being im- 
plemented by the executive branch. 
Since the White House added all the in- 
dividual items in the 314 recommenda- 
tions of the Commission to get a total of 
497 proposals, the 280 implemented to 
May 23 amount to action on a little more 
than half of the Commission's proposals. 
But a great many of the most important 
proposals still await action. 

SAMPLES OF SAVINGS TO DATE 

Disagreements exist over the exact 
amount of savings made to date as a 
result of the recommendations of the two 
Hoover Commissions. Leaving aside 
conflicting estimates of potential savings 
that should be made over the long run, 
the Citizens Committee on the Hoover 
Report made a careful effort to pinpoint 
some illustrative specific savings, capital 
returns, and increased revenues which 
can be traced to the recommendations of 
the two Hoover Commissions: Its find- 
ings were reported by National Chairman 
Clarence Francis on May 21, 1957. The 
report shows certain specific savings 
traceable in whole or in part to the work 
of the two Hoover Commissions, amount- 
ing to $2,818,000,000. This would be a 
part of a larger total of savings which 
cannot be so readily calculated or pin- 
pointed. 

The bulk of these pinpointed savings— 
$2,337,900,000—stems from adoption of 
the proposals of the first Hoover Com- 
mission. Its recommendations led to 
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budgetary economies in five Federal de- 
partments as follows: 


Million 
General Services Administration... $677.0 
Veterans’ Administration (hospital 
cancellations) —~..~nasnesnsennas 545.0 
Post Office Department (post and 
post cards only 72.0 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(abotished). 2.23... oases tase 474.4 
Defense Department - 569.5 
W 2,337.9 


In the same manner certain specific 
savings can be attributed to the second 
Hoover Commission recommendations or 
as a continuation of the work of the first 
Commission for a total of $480,100,000. 
Individual items are: 


Million 
Treasury Department $20.3 
General Services Administration 131.7 
Federal Housing Administration 5 
Interior Department .6 
Commerce Department 19.3 
Veterans’ Administration 13.6 
Post Office Department 56.0 
Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment.2o 255 ois nee 2 
Defense Department (10 percent of 
total economies 235.9 
poe | SE eae ER BE Sergio eS 480.1 


These figures cover only a part of the 
total Federal operations affected by the 
Hoover Commission's recommendations. 
They illustrate the fact that substantial 
savings have been certified by responsible 
Government agencies. Other savings 
less easily identified undoubtedly have 
been made. Administrative efficiencies 
resulting from the adoption of many 
Commission recommendations must also 
eventually result in savings as well as in 
better Government management, 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Finally, there are the savings yet to be 
realized as soon as the remainder of the 
Commission’s recommendations are 
adopted. Some of these are highly im- 
portant and will result in substantial 
economies. 

For example, in a letter dated June 17, 
1957, to the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
President Eisenhower urged top priority 
to the following bills pending in Con- 
gress: Extension of the Reorganization 
Act of 1949; authorization of appropri- 
ations on the basis of annual accrued 
expenditures; provision for training of 
Federal personnel at public and private 
facilities; repeal of provision for clear- 
ance of real property transactions with 
Congressional committees; and discon- 
tinuance of the Postal Savings System. 

These five bills are in various stages 
of Congressional procedure, but none has 
been finally passed and cleared for Pres- 
idential signature. 

It should be noted that the extension 
of the Reorganization Act of 1949 would 
make it possible for the President to 
adopt some 50 recommendations of the 
second Hoover Commission. 

Passage of the bill for accrued expend- 
iture budgeting would provide an instru- 
ment capable of achieving considerable 
economies. This bill would limit all ap- 
propriations to a single year. It would 
require yearly review of all spending 
programs. It would limit the carryover 
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of unspent funds when programs are 
changed or canceled, Look at the absurd 
situation in which we find ourselves, 
Last May, Secretary Wilson reported to 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
that the Army was spending this year— 
1957—the last of some $12.5 billion made 
available 1 month before the Korean 
war ended. 

Carryover funds run in excess of $70 
billion. If, by close scrutiny of such 
funds each year, a reduction of only 1 
percent were made—and that is a con- 
servative estimate—a minimum saving 
of $700 million annually would result. 

The Postal Savings System has long 
outlived the need which called it into 
existence and has little justification for 
its continuance today. Its elimination 
by Congress would effect some savings 
and get rid of another barnacle on our 
ship of state. 

Aside from these priorities in legisla- 
tion, the President has urged other ac- 
tion by Congress to reduce the cost of 
Government. In his message to Speaker 
RAYBURN of April 18, 1957, pointing out 
opportunities for savings, the President 
made six proposals which relate to the 
Hoover Commission report. These would, 
first, establish interest rates on Govern- 
ment loan programs adequate to cover 
borrowing costs; second, provide user 
charges for use of Federal airway facili- 
ties in place of general public subsidies; 
third, encourage State and local groups 
to participate in water resources devel- 
opment; fourth, limit certain new proj- 
ects to those fully approved and urgently 
needed; fifth, establish procedures for 
the return of surplus Federal land and 
other property to private, local, or State 
use; and, sixth, enact the annual accrued 
expenditures act and extend the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949. 

On June 18, 1957, a large group of out- 
standing men and women representing 
many organizations and interests came 
from 26 States to Washington to urge 
the adoption of Hoover Commission 
recommendations. They approved reso- 
lutions embodying 12 objectives stem- 
ming from the Commission's work. Most 
of the proposals listed are in the the form 
of pending bills, and many have been 
urged upon Congress by the President 
and the Director of the Budget. If all 
these proposals were adopted, there 
would be greater economy in Govern- 
ment and improved management of the 
public business. 

THE HOOVER COMMISSIONS AND THE PROBLEM 
OF BIG GOVERNMENT 

Any attempt to appraise the work of 
the two Hoover Commissions must be 
measured by the central problem they 
were designed to meet. 

This is the problem of big government. 
I believe a strong case can be made that 
this is as great a danger to our future 
as is communism. Both threaten our 
system of private economy, our constitu- 
tional form of government, and the free- 
dom and security of the individual. 
Communism may even be the lesser dan- 
ger since the threat is from abroad, and 
on that account can be dealt with more 
realistically and decisively. 
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But big government is another thing. 
By growing in our midst and often with 
our ready help, big government has 
gained a certain respectability and sup- 
port among certain groups of our people. 
The collectivists are for it because they 
want power concentrated in Washing- 
ton. The bureaucrats are for it because 
it increases their power and perpetuates 
their jobs. It is not so easy to deal with 
a threat of that kind. 

I know that a certain amount of big- 
ness is an inevitable consequence of our 
times—the result of the size and wealth 
of our country, of the tremendous growth 
and demands of our population, of the 
march of technological progress, and of 
the expanding scale of depressions and 
wars in which we have been involved. 

But to draw the conclusion from this 
that the Federal Government has to ex- 
pand in proportion to the growth of 
everything else in our lives is to lose sight 
of the real function of government, The 
function of government is to preserve 
the basic foundations of our national 
life, not to destroy them. If the Federal 
Government grows so big that it threat- 
ens our very form of government, our 
system of private economy, and our in- 
dividual freedoms, then it is time to stop 
and see where we are headed. 

A few facts dramatically show the 
measure of big government. 

In 1910 the Federal budget took $694 
million and cost the average family $34 
a year, plus a share of the national debt 
of $57 for the average family. 

By 1930 the Federal budget was $3.44 
billion, costing $115 per family, with a 
national debt of $540 per family. 

In 1955 the budget was $65 billion, 
$1,500 per family, with the debt burden 
$6,500 per family. 

Any other data we take to measure 
the expansion of the Federal Govern- 
ment reveals the same trend. Between 
1930 and the start of 1957 Federal Gov- 
ernment civilian employment increased 
from 600,000, with a payroll of a little 
over a billion dollars to 2,400,000 with 
a payroll of $10 billion. 

Or take one more yardstick. Federal 
internal revenue collections in 1930 
totaled just $3 billion in round numbers. 
By 1955 they exceeded 70 billions. 

Then, in January 1957, after better 
than 10 years of agitation about the cost 
of big government, and 2 years after the 
second Hoover Commission rendered its 
report, the President presented Congress 
with a budget for 1958 of $71.8 billion. 

Secretary of the Treasury George M. 
Humphrey commented that if this trend 
continued it might lead to “a depression 
that would curl your hair.” The public 
became aroused, and considerable pres- 
sure was brought to bear on Members of 
Congress to reduce the budget. This was 
followed by much ridiculous jockeying 
between Congress and the Executive as 
to how much budget cutting was possible 
without endangering national security or 
reducing popular public services. When 
the smoke cleared away it became evi- 
dent that while some economies have 
been made in appropriations, the Fed- 
eral Government is likely to spend as 
much in 1958 as it spent in 1957, if not 
more. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 10 YEARS’ EFFORT 


These sober facts give us an opportu- 
nity to put the Hoover Commission re- 
ports in proper perspective to the prob~ 
lem they grappled with. What has been 
accomplished in the 10 years since the 
first Commission was launched? 

First, of course, is the savings already 
mentioned. 

Second, is the elimination of what 
may be called nonsensical practices such 
as the Navy’s 60-year supply of canned 
hamburger and a gallon of catsup to go 
with each pound. The Signal Corps, for 
example, was 8.5 years ahead on flash- 
light batteries—which last only about 2 
years. The Post Office now buys con- 
crete posts on the west coast for $3.50 
which it formerly shipped all the way 
from Baltimore at a cost of $15. Gov- 
ernment agencies have been borrowing 
at 3 percent and lending at 2 percent. 
Taxpayers foot the difference. 

Third. Considerable reorganization of 
agencies and functions was effected, 
consolidating some, coordinating others, 
and eliminating many to end duplica- 
tion and waste and to achieve more ef- 
ficient management in Government. 
Considerable gains also stem from the 
adoption of modernized budgeting and 
accounting procedures, 

Fourth. Government was induced to 
dispose of many businesses and enter- 
prises which it had undertaken for war- 
time and other reasons. Synthetic rub- 
ber plants, inland-waterway ship lines, 
and other enterprises have been sold and 
the money returned to the Treasury. 
The Commission found that in the De- 
fense Department alone there were more 
than 2,500 business-type enterprises, 
and that at least 1,000 were needless and 
in competition with private business. To 
date some 179 such establishments have 
been closed, and the hope is to close more 
of them. In the same way, the Federal 
Government sold off a lot of its enormous 
accumulation of surplus property. 

This, in brief, is the record for 10 
years. The effort to carry out more of 
the Commission’s recommendations con- 
tinues. There is no doubt that the Com- 
missions were needed and that they did 
a magnificent job. Congress and the ex- 
ecutive branch cooperated fully with 
their work. The Government Opera- 
tions Committee of the Senate and 
House in particular are to be highly com- 
mended for the special efforts they made 
to carry forward the work of the Com- 
missions. And without the fine work of 
the citizens’ committee for the Hoover 
reports, which labored unceasingly to 
mobilize publi support, the achieve- 
ments to date would have been much less 
impressive. 

Yet the surface has been barely 
scratched. At best, a modest start has 
been made. Far too many recommenda- 
tions still slumber in Congressional com- 
mittee pigeonholes. 

DESPITE ACCOMPLISHMENTS, BIG GOVERNMENT 
CONTINUES 

With all that has been accomplished, 
the conclusion cannot be escaped that 
the trend to big government continues. 
Its threat to our private economy, our 
form of government and our individual 
freedoms still exists. 
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Duplication, inefficiency, and waste 
were found by the first Hoover Commis- 
sion. They turned up again in the find- 
ings of the second Hoover Commission, 
although 72 percent of the first Commis- 
sion’s recommendations were carried 
into effect. So long as the trend to big 
government continues, as it does, fur- 
ther duplication, inefficiency, and waste 
will be found any time we look for it. 

Does this mean we are helpless in the 
grip of big government? Are we power- 
less to prevent the Federal Government 
from taking over more and more of the 
functions of State and local govern- 
ments? Will the Federal Government 
continue to encroach on our private 
economy until finally private enterprise 
is little more than an appendage to state 
socialism? 

We are already far along that road. 
The Federal Government is still outside 
of our control. Congress cannot effec- 
tively exercise its power to cut the budg- 
et. Real tax relief is almost impossible. 
Our efforts to reduce the public debt 
barely make a dent in the total while the 
interest charges today are almost double 
the amount that it cost to run the whole 
Goveriſmend in r *""* 

Centralized power still remains enor- 
mous. If another crisis like war or de- 
pression hits us, our only choice may be 
between national collapse and the man 
on horseback. In either case, the Amer- 
ica of our fathers—the system which 
brought us to the greatest freedom and 
highest standards of living the world 
has ever known—will be gone, perhaps 
forever. 

We cannot afford to surrender to this 
trend. We must redouble our efforts to 
reverse it. What can we do? 

THE FUTURE: STEPS TO CURB BIG GOVERNMENT 


First. We can press on more vigor- 
ously for the adoption of more of the 
recommendations of the second Hoover 
Commission. 

Second. We can establish something 
like a permanent form of Hoover Com- 
mission to make continuous studies of 
inefficiency and waste, of how to elimi- 
nate functions, how to achieve further 
economies, and how to improve manage- 
ment of the public business. 

Here, I would suggest that we rein- 
vigorate the powers of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, known as the 
Byrd committee. This committee serves 
both Houses of Congress. For years it 
has kept a careful check upon Federal 
personnel. A careful check upon Fed- 
eral functions is equally necessary. 

Adequately staffed with experts, the 
joint committee could carry on where the 
Hoover Commission left off. Govern- 
ment needs constant scrutiny in the pub- 
lic interest if today’s economy is not to 
become tomorrow’s waste. Experience 
sadly teaches that the virus of bureau- 
cratic elephantiasis quickly returns after 
each shot of investigation wears off, 

Mr. President, continuous studies by 
the joint committee, backed by the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committees of both 
Houses, could save us millions of dollars 
for each thousand we spend in investi- 
gations. This was demonstrated by the 
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Truman committee during World 
War II. 

Third. We can push every recom- 
mendation of the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations—known as the 
Kestnbaum report—that offers a chance 
to return some functions, responsibility, 
and taxing powers to the States and local 
communities. 

Fourth. The States themselves can, 
and should, pick up the President’s in- 
vitation to them in his Williamsburg 
speech to set up machinery which can 
help in restoring to the States the func- 
tions and powers they have lost to the 
Federal Government. This offers the 
most promising instrument for cutting 
the size of the Federal Government and 
preserving the powers of the States. 

I shall start them off with their first 
case. In 1946, as a result of certain mine 
disasters, Congress was pressured to 
have the Federal Government take over 
the job of mine inspection. Mr. Presi- 
dent, here is a function that is State 
and local by any criteria. Mining States 
are relatively few. The place of work 
and inspection—the mines—is highly 
localized. The local community knows 
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reduce Federal programs; and to look 
with icy stare on every request for larger 
appropriations. 

We should educate the people, wher- 
ever we can, on why this is of utmost im- 
portance to them, and we should let them 
know what they can do to help us re- 
duce the size of Government. 

We should impress upon our people 
the words of President Eisenhower 
that— 

Those who would be and would stay free 
must stand eternal guard against excessive 
concentration of power in government. 


Mr. President, after I prepared these 
remarks, I came upon two interesting 
news items, published in the newspapers 
of yesterday and today, which give me 
cause for a little encouragement along 
the lines that the American people are 
finally realizing that if they want less 
money spent in Washington and if they 
want less power concentrated in Wash- 
ington, it is time they started pulling 
themselves up by their own bootstraps. 
I am very happy to report that the best 
indication of this, and the brightest 
light to appear on this all too dim 
horizon came from the little town of 
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quirements of operations. State and 
local laws and police powers operate di- 
rectly upon mining employers and em- 
ployees, Enforcement can be directly 
supported by the people most concerned 
with mine operations—the mine work- 
ers, the mine unions, and the local 
population. Why should the Federal 
Government in distant Washington be 
concerned with this job? Every circum- 
stance makes mine inspection a State 
and local function, and the right of the 
States and local communities to do the 
job should be restored to them. 

Fifth. We Members of Congress can- 
not sidestep the fact that we, ourselves, 
are to blame for much of the growth of 
big government. 

Year by year— 


The President said at Williamsburg— 
responding to transient popular demands, 
the Congress has increased Federal func- 
tions. 


This is true. We have yielded, often 
too readily, to the pressures of the bu- 
reaucracy for more powers and more 
money. We have encouraged the pub- 
lic to make more and more demands 
upon Government. We have not shown 
enough courage to resist the pressures 
of special interest groups who unceas- 
ingly ask for more benefits and favors 
from Government. In our desire to serve 
our people, we do not realize that we are 
unwittingly undermining their self-re- 
liance and their freedoms. 

As the late Justice Brandeis wrote: 

Experience should teach us to be most on 
our guard to protect liberty when the Gov- 
ernment's purposes are beneficent. Men 
born to freedom are naturally alert to repel 
invasion of their liberty by evil-minded rul- 
ers. The greatest dangers to liberty lurk in 
insidious encroachment by men of zeal, well- 
meaning, but without understanding. 


Mr. President, if we would honestly 
serve the public trust, we should begin 
competing to repeal laws; to cut down, 
instead of enlarge, Federal handouts; to 


newspaper article dealing with this mat- 
ter is a most interesting recitation. 

It seems that several years ago the 
farmers in that area who raise cotton 
on the shores of the Colorado River, and 
who were required to transport the cot- 
ton several hundred miles to the rail- 
head, and then to the gin, decided it 
would be wise to build a bridge over the 
Colorado River. 

So they wrote to the Corps of Army 
Engineers about the matter. In reply, 
they received the usual “gobbledygook” 
stating that the project was not eco- 
nomically feasible, and that, besides, the 
bridge would take a number of years to 
construct, and that, besides, the cost 
would be $250 million. However, they 
also received from the Corps of Army 
Engineers a book on how to build a 
bridge. 

Mr. President, do you know what those 
farmers had the temerity to do? They, 
themselves, built a bridge across the 
Colorado River, and they built it at a 
cost of $50,000. Then they charged the 
farmers who drove their automobiles 
and trucks across the bridge $1 or $2 
apiece; and now the bridge has been 
paid for. However, no one outside of 
that small community knew the bridge 
was there until some fishermen who 
were floating down the river the other 
day ran smack into it. 

Now I understand that the farmers— 
who built the bridge because of their 
desire to save themselves millions of 
dollars in transportation costs, as re- 
quired, before the bridge was built, in 
order to haul their cotton to the railhead 
and thence to the cotton gin—are to- 
day faced with the fact, so they are 
informed, that the law requires that be- 
fore building a bridge, they must obtain 
the approval of the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Secretary of the Army, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the California 
Division of Highways, the California Toll 
Bridge Authority, and the Arizona High- 
way Department. 
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Mr. President, I stand in the Senate 
today and commend those enterprising 
people of my State for having enough 
of the old pioneer gumption in them to 
build the bridge themselves and to say— 
well, Mr. President, we cannot say it 
here—but to say, “Disregard the Federal 
Government”; because, if the Federal 
Government had built the bridge, in the 
first place, it would not have been built 
for 10 or 15 years; and, in second place, 
when the bridge finally was built, it 
would have cost at least $250 million. 

Mr. President, I wish to call atten- 
tion to another incident which came to 
my attention this morning, and which 
gives me cause for a little more glee than 
I usually have these days when I find 
the spending of the Federal Government 
at an alltime high and when I find 
the debt of the Federal Government 
amounting to approximately $1,675 for 
each person in the country. In this 
particular case, my glee began yesterday, 
when one of the committees of the 
House of Representatives said, “No” to 
the Hells Canyon project, which would 
have taken more than half a billion dol- 
lars out of the pockets of the taxpayers 
of the United States, for the construc- 
tion in the Northwest of a power proj- 
ect which already has been nearly com- 
pleted by means of the use of private 
funds. 

Today, Mr. President, I read in the 

morning newspapers that the Federal 
Power Commission has issued licenses 
for the development on the Snake River 
of two more dams to be constructed by 
private interests, in order to take care 
of the power needs of the Pacific North- 
west. 
Furthermore, Mr. President, this 
morning, when the August issue of the 
Reader’s Digest came to me, I noticed 
in it an article entitled “The Pacific 
Northwest Stands on Its Own Feet,” 
written by William Hard. In the article, 
Mr. Hard points out that, more and 
more, the people of the Pacific North- 
west—in spite of what we hear on the 
floor of the Senate, in spite of what we 
read in the left-wing press of the coun- 
try, and in spite of what we hear on the 
fioor of the House of Representatives— 
are rising up to take their own problems 
into their own hands and to do what our 
forefathers did—grab their bootstraps, 
and pull—which, I am happy to say, the 
people in so many parts of the West still 
do. 

I wish to read what Mr. Hard said in 
concluding the article: 

When T consider what is being done by 
the Puget Sound Utilities Council, by the 
Chelan Public Utility District, by the Grant 
Public Utility District, by other neighboring 
municipalities and PUD’s, I can only repeat: 
“The Pacific Northwest is right now my fa- 
vorite region.” It is producing men who 
can stand on their own local feet. 


Mr. President, I could not help but 
notice the other day an article by George 
Sokolsky on the Mormon people. The 
Mormon people form a large percentage 
of the population of my State. They 
have the answer to this question. They 
have an answer to “squander bust“ Gov- 
ernment. They doit themselves. What 
America needs today are a lot of do-it- 
yourself kits. Let the localities, coun- 
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ties, and States of this country do it 
themselves, before this expanding Fed- 
eral bureaucracy kills the one remaining 
hope that God’s government, created 
with inherent freedoms, may continue 
to grow and live in the American way in 
the years to come. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I wish to 
commend the Senator for the speech he 
has made today. I was not present to 
hear it, but I read it. The Senator from 
Arizona gave me a copy of the speech 
ahead of time. His review of the work of 
the Hoover Commission has made a val- 
uable contribution to this important sub- 
ject. I have been working hard for the 
Commission’s objectives ever since the 
first Commission was created. I was a 
cosponsor of the bills which created 
both Commissions. 

I commend the Senator for the state- 
ment he has made and the views he has 
expressed about the way to meet the is- 
sue of Federal spending. I am glad to 
identify myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona. 

Mr, GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his gracious remarks. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I am sorry I heard 
only about the last paragraph of the 
Senator’s speech. I will say, with re- 
spect to the Mormon people, that they 
have been doing everything they possibly 
can for themselves; but they agree with 
what Lincoln said, that the Government 
should do the necessary things the peo- 
ple cannot do for themselves. That is 
one reason why they supported whole- 
heartedly the Colorado River project 
and other reclamation projects. In the 
early days they constructed all the proj- 
ects they themselves could possibly con- 
struct and they never asked for Govern- 
ment help at all, and never took any aid 
from any other people, except them- 
selves, to do the things it was possible to 
do in that area. However, when it came 
to the larger projects which were com- 
pletely beyond their means to build, and 
completely beyond the reach of ordinary 


financing methods, such as borrowing. 


money on bond issues, a difficulty pre- 
sented itself to them. So the Mormon 
people have accepted Federal help in 
projects of that kind, which are in the 
interest of Government itself, in the final 
analysis. They have gone that far in 
the case of large projects which could 
not be constructed by private enterprise. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I could not agree 
more with my distinguished friend from 
Utah. I think the Federal Government 
has a very limited place in following the 
concept of Lincoln that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should do for the people those 
things they cannot well do for them- 
selves; but I invite attention to the fact 
that the Federal Government, for the 
past 25 years, has gone way beyond 
that concept. It is now looking for ways 
to help the people. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has bird dogs out 365 days a 
year, looking for things it can do for the 
American people, things which I do not 
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think the American people actually want 
the Federal Government to do for them, 
but once they get used to having it done 
for them, they find it is the easy way, 
and then they say, “Let us have a little 
more from Washington.” That is the 
point I have been trying to make. 

I have lived all my life with those good 
Mormon people. In fact, day after to- 
morrow I shall be honored to deliver a 
talk to them. The theme of my talk 
will be the recognition of the great con- 
tribution they are making, not only in 
this country, but all over the world, by 
showing people that if they want a 
church, if they want a school building, 
if they want any building, they can erect 
it themselves, and it is the people’s duty 
to do the things they can do themselves. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to make 
one further comment. There are people 
in the Northwest who are trying to stand 
on their own feet, and they realize they 
have a problem that cannot be solved 
by Government alone. They have a vast 
river system, and it will require about 
$6 billion to develop its remaining re- 
sources. Many of those people realize 
that private enterprise must carry a part 
of that load and burden, wherever it 
can do so. The Government should not 
be called upon to undertake projects the 
people can construct themselves, keeping 
in mind, of course, the comprehensive 
development of the whole area. 

The Senator from Arizona has men- 
tioned the Mormon people. They com- 
prise a large portion of the population 
of Idaho. In the areas where they live 
they have been uniformly in favor of the 
private development of the Hells Can- 
yon area, because they believe sincerely 
in that principle. It was many years 
before any Federal reclamation project 
was adopted in the areas where they live. 
For many, many years there were no 
projects except what the people could 
provide themselves. 

As of today, about 85 percent of all 
the giant power and reclamation proj- 
ects in the West have been developed 
by private enterprise. That is the place 
for private enterprise. The Government 
should undertake such projects only 
when the people themselves cannot un- 
dertake them. That is a principle which 
is absolutely for the good of the country, 
and by following that principle we shall, 
in the end, have a much better economy, 
Government, and people than we shall 
if we get to the point where we call upon 
the Government to take over all our 
activities. 

I understood the Senator from Ari- 
zona to say that as of today the Govern- 
ment is running around looking for 
places where the Government can spend 
money. If the Senator said that, I do 
not agree with him. I think this admin- 
istration is getting away from that phi- 
losophy. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not like to 
find fault with my own administration, 
but I remind the Senator that there 
were 13 new proposals for such projects 
in the new budget submitted to the Con- 
gress. Possibly some of them were 
needed, but we now have 67 of them. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not know the 
projects to which the Senator is calling 
attention, but I am quite certain it will 
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be found that some of them are the kind 
I have been talking about, the kind the 
Government should undertake because 
the people themselves cannot construct 
them. I think that is the philosophy 
being adopted in all the proposals of this 
administration. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think the Sen- 
ator from Utah and I are in complete 
agreement. We both feel the Federal 
Government has grown too large. In 
spite of the attempts of the present ad- 
ministration to stop following such prac- 
tices, it seems still to have its growing 
pains. I think we are in agreement with 
the thought I have expressed—if people 
want to have less spending and lower 
taxes, they have got to stop asking the 
Central Government to help them more 
and more. 

Mr. WATKINS. I call attention to 
the fact that many of the programs 
were started many years ago, before this 
administration came into power, and the 
present administration is bound to carry 
out the law of the land. In cases of 
that kind, no doubt there will be some 
reaching out to help people who can help 


Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator 
for the opportunity he gave me to make 
my observations. 
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The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide 
means of further securing and protect- 
ing the civil rights of persons within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. O’Manoney]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
problem of jury trials, as related to the 
civil-rights legislation, has given me 
considerable concern, as I know it has 
many other Members of the Senate. 

I desire to protect the right to jury 
trials in cases of criminal action. As 
Senators know, under the bill as worded 
jury trials could be denied, even in cases 
where the defendant is to be sentenced 
criminally. I think this is wrong. In 
our quest for liberty we have fought too 
long and too hard for the right to trial 
by jury to surrender it easily. 

Of course juries have been criticized. 
Juries have on occasion been wrong. 

All of us who have practiced law be- 
fore juries have felt from time to time 
that there have been miscarriages of 
justice. By and large, however, the jury 
system is the best that has been devised, 
particularly for the settlement of mat- 
ters affecting the liberty of people. 
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Not long ago I was reading Justice 
William O. Douglas’ little book An Al- 
manac of Liberty, in which he eloquent- 
ly recalls some of the historic moments 
in which we fought for and secured the 
right to trial by jury. 

He describes a jury—its shortcomings 
as well as its strength—as well as I have 
seen it described anywhere in this one 
short paragraph: 

A jury refiects the attitudes and mores of 
the community from which it is drawn. It 
lives only for the day and does justice ac- 
cording to its lights. The group of 12, who 
are drawn to hear a case, makes the decision 
and melts away. It is not present the next 
day to be criticized. It is the one govern- 
mental agency that has no ambition. It is 
as human as the people who make it up. 
It is sometimes the victim of passion. But 
it also takes the sharp edges off a law and 
uses conscience to ameliorate a hardship. 
Since it is of and from the community, it 
gives the law an acceptance which verdicts 
of judges could not do. 


The most important words of Justice 
Douglas, applied to the specific instances 
which may arise under the pending bill, 
are his concluding words: 

Since it is of and from the community, it 
gives the law an acceptance which verdicts 
of judges could not do. 


In that connection, Mr. President, the 
public reaction to the decision of the 
jury in the so-called Clinton case is given 
a great deal more importance than if the 
decision had been reached and if judg- 
ment had been rendered by the judge 
sitting alone without a jury. 

At the same time that I seek to protect 
this right, I want the legislation which 
we pass to be meaningful legislation— 
legislation that will achieve the results 
which we are led to believe it will achieve. 

In order to accomplish that purpose, 
we must be certain that the judge has 
the authority to enforce his own orders 
and to uphold the dignity of his own 
court. Otherwise, our judicial system 
would break down. 

The pending amendment to the bill is 
that offered by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’Manoney]. The Senator 
from Wyoming submitted two jury trial 
amendments to the bill. His first 
amendment was, in my opinion, thor- 
oughly unsatisfactory. It merely pro- 
vided that in any proceeding for con- 
tempt, the court shall, if it appears that 
there are one or more questions of fact 
to be determined, or disputes of fact, 
order that such questions of fact shall 
be tried by a jury. 

The result of the amendment first sub- 
mitted by the Senator fom Wyoming, and 
on which he addressed the Senate a 
number of times, would be to render the 
bill unworkable, in my opinion. There 
is no difficulty in raising questions or 
disputes of fact about anything. A judge 
may say that a defendant violated an 
injunction. The defendant may say that 
he did not. Immediately a question of 
fact is therefore raised. 

I have submitted an amendment which 
I think is workable. It separates crim- 
inal from civil contempt, and provides a 
jury trial for criminal contempt, but no 
jury trial for civil contempt. The dif- 
ference in these approaches is shown 
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very well in an exeerpt from the column 
of Arthur Krock, in the New York Times 
of July 19. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me say to the Sen- 

ator that while I do not personally favor 
a jury trial amendment to part IV, if 
there is to be a jury trial amendment, 
I believe the Senator from Tennessee has 
prepared one which far better fits the 
need than the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 
_ Task the Senator whether, in his judg- 
ment, these words in his amendment are 
not really the pertinent part, and 
whether the Senator agrees with me that 
they very clearly set forth—in fact, far 
more clearly than the amendment of the 
Senator from Wyoming—what he has in 
mind. I quote from the last paragraph 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
‘Tennessee: 

Nothing herein or in any other provision of 
law shall be construed to deprive courts of 
their power, by civil contempt proceedings, 
without a jury, to secure compliance with, 
as distinguished from punishment for, viola- 
tion of injunctions, decrees, and orders issued 
in any action or proceedings instituted un- 
der section 1980 of the Revised Statutes (42 
U. S. C. 1985), as amended, or under section 
2004 of the Revised Statutes (42 U. 5. C. 
1971), as amended. 


Was it not the Senator’s intention to 
make it clear that there should be no 
jury trial in civil-contempt cases? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
question and the observation of my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Pennsylvania, 
whose remarks on this issue I have lis- 
tened to and read with interest in the 
RECORD. 

It was my intention, in the last para- 
graph, to spell out, so that no one could 
misunderstand, and so that there would 
be no confusion, what the amendment, if 
enacted into law, would provide. 

As stated, the purpose is to secure com- 
pliance with the injunctions, decrees, and 
orders of the court, as distinguished from 
punishment for violation of such orders, 
In securing compliance with the injunc- 
tions there would be no jury trial, and the 
judge could proceed without a jury trial. 

Mr. CLARK. I raise that question be- 
cause, in my judgment, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wyoming 
is somewhat fuzzy in that connection. 5 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Does the Senator 
refer to the first or second amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming? 

Mr. CLARK. I refer to the second 
amendment. The second amendment is, 
of course, an improvement over the first, 
but in my judgment the concluding para- 
graph of the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee is a far clearer state- 
ment of what I think the Senator from 
Wyoming probably intended than are the 
words of his own amendment. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Let me say that I 
have no pride of authorship— 

Mr. CLARK. I understand. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I make the point in 
my speech that I think the meaning is 
spelled out more clearly in my amend- 
ment, and that it would be more gen- 
erally understood. 
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The last paragraph in the second 
amendment of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, which I think we might properly 
read into the record at this point, is as 
follows: 

This section shall not apply to any pro- 
ceeding for civil contempt to enforce com- 
pliance with or remove obstruction to the 
earrying out of any injunction, restraining 
order, or other order issued by a court under 
this act; but any person adjudged in civil 
eontempt shall be entitled to be freed from 
detention upon giving an appropriate under- 
taking that he will in good faith comply 
with and not obstruct the carrying out of 
such injunction, restraining, or other order. 


I think the last paragraph of my 
amendment is preferable, and clearer, 
because it spells out what is meant by 
civil contempt. In the last paragraph 
of my amendment there occurs the lan- 
guage “to secure compliance with.” In 
the same sentence is the language “as 
distinguished from punishment for“ 

The last phrase of the amendment of 
the Senator from Wyoming is really a 
restatement of textbook law, as to what 
happens when a person purges himself 
of civil contempt. It raises the question 
whether the general principle of the 
law, as contained in my amendment, or 
a definition of what would happen, as 
contained in his amendment, is prefer- 
able. 

It also raises the question as to what 
“an appropriate undertaking” is. There 
might be a long dispute about that ques- 
tion. The amendment of the Senator 
from Wyoming raises quite a number of 
questions which are a little uncertain 
and undetermined. 

Mr. CLARK. A specific problem is 
raised, not only by the amendment of 
the Senator from Wyoming, but by the 
comments he made yesterday afternoon 
on the floor of the Senate in explaining 
it. Perhaps I can obtain help from the 
Senator from Tennessee in this connec- 
tion. 

With respect to the portion of the 
amendment of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee which was just read into the 
Recorp, I understand the Senator from 
Tennessee feels that if a defendant 
should violate an injunction and be 
called into court in a civil contempt 
proceeding, the judge, for the purpose of 
assuring compliance, could send him to 
jail or fine him without a jury trial, even 
though what he had done was in itself a 
crime. Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see follow me? That situation would 
involve a civil contempt, would it not? 

Let me give an example. Suppose, to 
take an extreme case, and one which 
I am sure would never occur, 3 indi- 
viduals approached a registrar in order 
to be registered, and the registrar denied 
registration to all 3; and in the course 
of the proceedings he got into a fight 
with 1 of the 3 and committed an as- 
sault upon him, which is a crime. Sup- 
pose the registrar were then haled 
before the judge for contempt, and put 
in jail because he did not register the 
other two. I take it that in the view 
of the Senator from Tennessee that 
would still be a civil contempt proceed- 
ing, even though, in the course of his 
contempt, he had committed a crime, 
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and he would not be entitled to a jury 
trial merely because he had committed 
a crime. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. He 
would not be. 

Mr. CLARK. In my view, the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming takes a different ap- 
proach, and follows the rule of the 
present law, under the Clayton Act, that 
in any case in which a contempt also 
constitutes a crime, the jury type of trial 
is permitted. 

In my judgment, that would put a 
premium on violence and crime, in order 
to require a trial; whereas, in the case 
of a mere defiance of the court, with- 
out a crime, no jury trial would be pro- 
vided. That is why I infinitely prefer 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator has 
correctly stated my position. In my 
opinion, under the language of the 
amendment, if the judge wanted to se- 
cure compliance with his order, even 
though in carrying out the order a crime 
was committed, the action would still 
be in civil contempt, but it would not 
mean that a separate action could not 
be brought for the violation of the law. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am glad the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is in the Chamber. 

Mr. CLARK. To the extent to which 
the Senator from Tennessee and I have 
agreed as to the meaning of his pro- 
posed amendment, it would change the 
present provision in the Clayton Act, 
would it not, which authorizes a jury 
trial in all contempt proceedings in con- 
nection with which a crime has been 
committed? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Parts of sections 21 
and 22 of the Clayton Act, as originally 
passed, read as follows: 

If the act or thing so done by him be of 
such character as to constitute also a crim- 
inal offense under any statute of the United 
States, or under the laws of any State in 
which the act was committed, shall be pro- 
ceeded against for his said contempt as here- 
inafter provided. 

In all cases within the purview of this 
act such trial may be by the court or, upon 
the demand of the accused, by a jury; in 
which latter event the court may impanel 
a jury from the jurors then in attendance, 
or the court or the judge in chambers may 
cause a sufficient number of jurors to be 
selected and summoned, as provided by law, 
to attend at the time and place of trial, at 
which time a jury shall be selected and im- 
paneled as upon a trial for misdemeanor; 
and such trial shall conform, as near as may 
be, to the practice in criminal cases prose- 
cuted by indictment or upon information. 


Mr. CLARK. One of the sections of 
the Clayton Act is now section 3691 of 
title 18, United States Code, entitled 
“Jury Trial of Criminal Contempts,” 
which was read into the Recorp by our 
good friend from Wyoming yesterday. It 
appears at page 12572 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and it reads as follows: 

Whenever a contempt charged shall con- 


sist in willful disobedience of any lawful 
writ— 


I skip— 
of any district court of the United States by 


doing or omitting any act or thing in vio- 
lation thereof— 
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These are the binding words— 
and the act or thing done or omitted also 
constitutes a criminal offense under any act 
of Congress, or under the laws of any State 
in which it was done or omitted, the ac- 
cused, upon demand therefor, shall be enti- 
tiled to trial by a jury. 


As I understand—and I am sure the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming, 
who is in the Chamber, will correct me 
if I am wrong—the Senator from Wyo- 
ming does not intend that his amend- 
ment shall make any change in that pro- 
vision of the law; whereas the Senator 
from Tennessee and I have agreed that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee would make such a change. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It does make such 
a change, and it is intended to make such 
achange. I wish to call attention to the 
remarkable history of this provision of 
the Clayton Act, and in that connection 
to point out that at some time when we 
can act more leisurely, in committee, we 
should take steps to have a restudy of 
this whole statute for which there is 
great need. 

I have read provisions of the original 
Clayton Act contained in sections 21 and 
22. In a footnote it is stated that sec- 
tions 21 to 25 were repealed by act of 
June 25, 1948. 

It continues: 

Said act reenacted said matter, excluding 
section 23, as to substance, as 18 U. S. C., 
section 402. Section 23 was omitted as no 
longer required, in view of the civil and 


criminal rules promulgated by the Supreme 
Court. 


The granting of a jury trial in a case 
involving a criminal offense was not in 
the original section 22, although it is 
now the law. 

Mr. CLARK. That was the codifica- 
tion, I believe. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That was the codi- 
fication. 

Under the original section 22, it might 
be argued that it would not make any 
difference whether the United States was 
a party or whether a private individual 
was a party; the defendant would be en- 
titled to a jury trial in a case of crim- 
inal contempt. However, the revised 
statutes, title 18, section 3691, from which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has read 
an excerpt also provides that “this sec- 
tion shall not apply to contempts in any 
suit or action brought or prosecuted in 
the name of or on behalf of the United 
States.” Of course that is new language. 

Mr. CLARK. That refers, I am sure, 
to what is proposed to be done under 
part IV of the bill, which is to take the 
case from under the jury trial provision 
of the Clayton Act by permitting the At- 
torney General to make the United 
States a party, and thus make the 29th 
exception to the Clayton Act where the 
United States is a party, because in 28 
other cases already the jury trial pro- 
visions have been set aside by a provision 
which permits the United States to be- 
come a party, and in such instance there 
is no jury trial for civil or criminal con- 
tempt. 

Therefore, I agree with the Senator 
from Tennessee, and I believe we are 
getting to the heart of this issue. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; the Senator is 
correct. That is what part IV would do. 
That is the subject matter. 

Mr. CLARK, I am sure the Senator 
from Wyoming will correct us if he feels 
we have misstated his position. How- 
ever, my quarrel with the present 
amendment of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming in this regard is that it puts a pre- 
mium on crime and violence, because the 
more violent the action of the defend- 
ant, the more likely will he get a jury 
trial, and the milder he is and the more 
reasonable he is in violating the injunc- 
tion of the court, the more likely he is 
to be haled into court under a civil con- 
tempt proceeding and put in jail or 
fined, without a jury trial. I should 
think that perhaps the emphasis should 
be in reverse. I am happy that that 
point has been met in the amendment 
of my friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Fortunately, the 
Senator from Wyoming is in the Cham- 
e and I am very happy to yield to 

m, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). The Senate will be 
in order. The Senator from Tennessee 
has yielded to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. I should like to 
make response to the inquiry of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. Because of 
the manner in which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania propounded his inquiry 
to the Senator from Tennessee, it 
is necessary for me to speak, or forever 
hold my peace, because the Senator 
from Pennsylvania said that, since the 
Senator from Wyoming was on the floor, 
he would undoubtedly correct the as- 
sumption of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. CLARK. If it was wrong. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is what I de- 
sire to do. The Senator has made an 
assumption, it seems to me. One of the 
unfortunate factors in this whole de- 
bate has been the tendency of the oppo- 
nents of the measure as it was originally 
presented to the Senate to assume that 
southern juries and southern officials 
would commonly be very uncooperative 
with the courts, and that they would so 
conduct themselves as to prevent the 
registration of Negroes; that the heavi- 
est penalties would have to be imposed; 
that it would be necessary for the courts 
to resort to contempt proceedings; that 
it would be the general practice of 
southern officials to defy the courts and 
defy the law. 

I contend that, from the evidence 
which has been presented to this body 
by our colleagues from the South, and 
the evidence we have from the reports 
which have come from the South, we 
cannot safely make such an assumption. 
I do not believe that in the drafting of 
legislation to protect the right to vote 
we should draw any such severe, auto- 
cratic terms as to provoke that sort of 
resistance. Therefore, I feel that we 
had better encourage cooperation with 
the law and cooperation toward the so- 
lution of this social ailment, which racial 
discrimination is, in all truth. 
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As I have said, Members of the Senate 
from the South are men to whom we 
would, without question, refer any prob- 
lem affecting ourselves as individuals. 

There have been demonstrations such 
as occurred in the trial of John Kasper, 
in Tennessee, that white juries do con- 
vict. There was a man who went into 
Tennessee as an agitator. He was a 
segregationist. He was asserting that 
he would, under all circumstances, defy 
the courts, and so forth. 

One would have imagined, in such cir- 
cumstances, from the arguments which 
have been made in support of the bill, 
that such a man could not have been 
convicted by a white jury. I heard those 
predictions made. But Kasper was con- 
victed by a white jury because the jury 
did not want riots; it did not want dis- 
obedience of the law; it did not want the 
action which the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania just said would be almost in- 
evitable. I do not think it would be in- 
evitable. I think the Senator from 
Pennsylvania was basing his question 
upon the assumption of a development 
which will not come about. 

I am confident that in 90 percent of 
the cases which are likely to happen 
from now on concerning the registration 
of voters, the juries in the South, and 
particularly the registering officials, will 
obey the orders of the courts. Since we 
are cautioned, let us say, by the Supreme 
Court in its antisegregation decision, to 
move cautiously, I should prefer to let a 
controversy proceed through the court. 
I assume that if that was good advice 
coming from the Supreme Court, which 
handed down the antisegregation de- 
cision, it is also good advice with respect 
to the conduct of Congress toward ap- 
pointed officials in the South. 

We must not assume that they will 
disobey the law; we must assume that 
they will obey the law. If they refuse 
to obey the law, then perhaps it will be 
time for the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and other Senators who sponsored the 
very rigorous bill which was before us 
until the Senate acted yesterday, to find 
an occasion to proceed. 

I thank the Senator from Tennessee 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I agree with the 
general sentiments expressed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming. The 
question which the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania raised 

Mr. CLARK. And which, I may say, 
remains unanswered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Wyoming, in interpreting the second 
amendment which he offered and dis- 
cussed yesterday, at page 12572 of the 
Recorp, referred to and read from the 
language of title 18, section 3691, the re- 
codified provision of the Clayton Act, to 
the effect that where a contempt was 
coupled with the commission of an act 
which constituted a criminal offense, 
then the defendant would he entitled to a 
jury trial when the judge brought the 
defendant before the court for the pur- 
pose of having him comply with his 
order. 

The Senator from Wyoming, in dis- 
cussing that point at page 12572 of the 
Recorp of yesterday, said that that was 
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the distinction which was being made 
between criminal contempt, on the one 
hand, and civil contempt, on the other. 

I had said it was my intention to pro- 
vide in my amendment that if the judge 
had brought the defendant into court 
for the purpose of forcing compliance 
with the court’s order, that would relate 
to civil contempt, notwithstanding the 
fact that in his action the defendant 
might have committed a criminal of- 
fense; that the criminal offense would 
be handled separately, and that that 
mere fact would not entitle him to trial 
by a jury. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania had interpreted the language of 
the Senator from Wyoming as being dif- 
ferent from that conclusion. 

Mr, CLARK. The reasons were set 
forth by the Senator from Wyoming on 
the page to which the Senator from 
Tennessee has referred, where the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming, after quoting a sec- 
tion of the Clayton Act, said: 

There is the clear distinction of existing 
law regarding a criminal contempt which 
appears to be a gesture of willful disobedi- 
ence of the court and is also an act which 
has been defined as a crime, either by Fed- 
eral statute or by the law of the State in 
which the act or omission to act took place. 


From that statement I had assumed— 
and I think the Senator from Tennessee 
agrees with me—that the Senator from 
Wyoming by his amendment did not in- 
tend to make any change in existing law 
in that regard; whereas the Senator 
from Tennessee does intend to make a 
change in existing law. I was indicating 
my agreement with the Senator from 
Tennessee, and my regretful disagree- 
ment with the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. It is my opinion 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
misunderstands what I was saying. A 
jury trial amendment, in whatever form 
it appears, must come into the bill; 
otherwise men can be tried for criminal 
contempt who are not officials, who, 
though they may have been charged as 
conspirators, may not even have been 
upon the scene or have taken part in 
planning or promoting any act of vio- 
lence to carry out the conspiracy—who 
may—indeed, have had no part in it. 
Unless a jury trial is provided, innoeent 
people who are not officials and who are 
not positively identified may be sen- 
tenced for criminal offenses by the court. 

Bear in mind that neither the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
nor the amendment 

Mr. CLARK. I have presented no 
amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I was speaking of 
the Senator from Tennessee, not of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania has such a de- 
lightful personality that it is always a 
temptation to attribute to him anything 
that was said by any other able Senator 
on the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend, and 
deny the allegation. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. The point I am 
making is that under these amendments 
the criminal contempt must take place 
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before any proceeding for contempt or 
the right of jury trial takes place. The 
amendments which have been offered, 
both by the Senator from Tennessee 
and by myself, have been designed, as 
I understand, to encourage compliance 
with a civil contempt proceeding, with 
the civil jurisdiction, without a trial by 
jury; and that is what I was trying to 
say yesterday. 

But I acknowledged, when I was in- 
terrogated by the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. CARROLL], that following a 
hearing on an order to show cause, 
after the order to register has been 
issued by the court, with a date certain 
when the registration shall be com- 
pleted, if the registrar then willfully dis- 
obeys the order, he subjects himself to 
punishment for criminal contempt, but 
not before. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TALMADGE in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee yield to the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In a minute I shall 
yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr, President, first let me say that in 
any event I wish to make my position 
about this matter clear, for the sake of 
the legislative history. My position is 
that the intention under the amend- 
ment I have submitted is that if, for 
instance, a person interferes with the 
registration of a citizen to vote, and if 
at the same time the person who does 
the interfering attacks a Federal offi- 
cer—which would be a separate offense— 
and if the judge calls in that man, for 
the purpose of trying to get him to com- 
ply with an order of the court, the fact 
that at the same time he committed 
another criminal offense would not en- 
title him to a jury trial in connection 
with the effort of the judge to obtain 
compliance with his order, which would 
be the situation under the recodification 
of section 22 of the Clayton Act, which 
is title 18, United States Code, section 
3691. In that case it is my intention 
that the judge shall endeavor to enforce 
compliance in a civil action; and then 
the assault on the Federal officer would 
be a separate offense, and would be 
handled separately. The joining of the 
two of them would not give rise to a jury 
trial. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Tennessee for his very 
clear explanation, which, I think, very 
carefully distinguishes between the 
meaning of his jury-trial amendment 
and the meaning of the jury-trial 
amendment of our friend, the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY.]. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to me 
at this time? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Tennessee, the Senator 
from Wyoming, and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that they are making a 
fine contribution to the issue which con- 
fronts us. I think the Senators who are 
lawyers can settle this issue, because 
my understand what are the basic 

ues, 
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First of all, I think we are in agree- 
ment regarding the distinction between 
civil contempt and criminal contempt. 
I do not believe there is now any dispute 
about that. 

Mr. CLARK. I am not sure that the 
Senator from Wyoming agrees. 

Mr. CARROLL. I understand the 
views of the Senator from Wyoming. 
I have read his remarks in the RECORD. 
I think he understands it completely, 
and I subscribe to his interpretation of 
the distinction between civil contempt 
and criminal contempt. 

Mr. OMAHONETN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Tennessee will yield fur- 
ther to me, let me say that in my hum- 
ble opinion, after reading the Supreme 
Court’s decisions, the Congress has no 
authority to interfere with the civil con- 
tempt jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
or of the inferior courts which Congress 
has created. I think that is clear, and 
I think it runs through the Federal court 
decisions. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think Congress 
could do it; but I think it would be very 
unwise for Congress to take such action 
for it would destroy the dignity, the 
power, the effectiveness, and the esteem 
of the courts, if Congress were to do so. 
Since Congress created all the courts ex- 
cept the Supreme Court, I think Con- 
gress would have the right to do al- 
most anything it wanted to do in that 
case; but it would be foolish for Con- 
gress to do it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Tennessee yield 
to me, so that I may speak in support of 
the position he has just taken? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am happy to 
yield, if that will be satisfactory to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Certainly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I wish to say to 
the Senator from Colorado that I think 
he is mistaken when he says the Congress 
has no power to interfere with courts 
in this matter. The Congress did inter- 
fere with the action of a district court 
judge in the case of Judge Peck, of Mis- 
souri, when the Congress found that the 
judge had attempted to exercise what at 
that time was called the inherent power 
of the court—something that, it was 
contended, preceded the adoption of the 
Constitution and the law of the land. 
Congress did that by passing the Bu- 
chanan-Webster Act, to prescribe just 
what the power of the court in contempt 
proceedings is. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, if I 
may respond to the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming—— 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator re- 
cognizes that, does he not? 

Mr. CARROLL. I wish to say that I 
thought the lawyers could settle this 
matter here and now. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Colorado is mak- 
ing a great contribution toward settling 
it. I will join the Senator from Colorado 
in an effort to settle it right now. 

Mr. CARROLL. I wish to say that if 
we can once get clear the question of 
civil contempt, the question of whether 
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the Congress has the authority will be 
decided by the Supreme Court. 

I refer, in connection with this mat- 
ter, to the case of Michaelson against 
United States. Let me state that in that 
case the Supreme Court said that even 
in criminal contempt the field was nar- 
row, and the scope limited. That was 
the first movement in the history of jur- 
isprudence in the United States to mod- 
ify the scope of criminal contempt. No- 
where do I find a decision that the Con- 
gress can interfere with civil contempt. 
But that is another issue. 

I think we now find that the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. O’Manoney], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] hold the same view, namely, that 
civil contempt applies to the compulsory 
power of a court to intercede in behalf 
of a private person, to protect his rights, 
We agree as to that. 

The point is that the Senator from 
Wyoming is not asking for a jury trial 
for that. So the question of whether 
Congress has that power is moot, 

A question then arises in the case of a 
criminal contempt, punishable by the 
court, that is to say, punishable by a 
sentence for a certain period of time in 
jail, for an act, not to help an individual, 
but to vindicate the authority of the 
court. That is the basic premise of 
criminal contempt. The question is 
this: Shall Congress interpose a jury 
trial between the right of some contu- 
macious person, some person standing in 
contempt, and the court’s right to vindi- 
cate its authority; shall Congress let a 
jury determine whether the court’s order 
was correct? 

On yesterday the Senate voted to 
strike out part III of the bill. The argu- 
ments applicable in the Clinton case are, 
in my opinion, not applicable here. We 
are now dealing with the constitutional 
right to vote. Let us examine this mat- 
ter briefly. 

Today, all private individuals every- 
where in the United States have a right 
to go into Federal court to protect their 
right to vote under the statutes and 
under the Constitution; and there are 
Federal court decisions to that effect. 
They come from a number of Federal- 
court judges, including judges in the 
Southland. These decisions relate to an 
equity right; and the courts have inter- 
vened. 

The question is whether we wish to let 
the Attorney General have the equity 
power to maintain a suit in behalf of an 
individual or a group of individuals. Of 
course, if he does it—as the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming have 
pointed out—if Congress grants that 
power, that may deny the right to a trial 
by jury. Can we agree on that? Have 
I misstated, anywhere along the line, the 
case as to what the law is? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think the law is 
under the general statute—under title 
18, section 3691—namely, that unless 
there is some special provision, if the 
United States has brought or is prose- 
cuting the suit in the name of or in be- 
half of the United States, then the gen- 
eral provision of that section granting a 
right of jury trial does not apply. 
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Mr. CARROLL. Iagree with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. So we are agreed 
on all those points. 

Then we come to the real question, and 
this is the heart of the whole issue. 

Mr. OMaHONEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee permit me 
to make a comment at this point? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes; if that is satis- 
factory to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Of course. 

Mr. OMaHONEN. We are trying to 
clarify the understanding among our- 
selves. If I correctly understood the 
statement the Senator from Colorado 
made, it was that where an individual 
entered an equity court to secure the 
right to vote, there would not be a trial 
by jury. 

Mr. CARROLL. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Then did the Sen- 
ator from Colorado say there would be 
a trial by jury? 

Mr. CARROLL. Yes; 
would be a trial by jury. 

Mr. OMAHONET. Let me point out 
to the Senator the reason why I have 
a slightly different interpretation, be- 
cause in the pending bill we are not 
dealing with the situation which the 
Senator has described. We are dealing 
with a completely different provision, 
which is this, and I now read from page 
11, subsection (c), of section 131: 


Whenever any person has engaged— 


That is past action— 

or there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that any person is about to engage in any 
act or practice which would deprive any 
other person of any right or privilege secured 
by subsection (a) or (b), the Attorney Gen- 
eral may institute for the United States, or 
in the name of the United States, a civil 
action, 


So we are not dealing with a case in 
which the individual injured has brought 
suit in an equity action. It is a case 
where the United States itself has en- 
tered the field, with the great power of 
the Central Government of the United 
States, to take the place of an individual 
citizen. Here is the question that is be- 
fore us on the trial-by-jury amendment: 
Shall we deprive the independent indi- 
vidual, as a citizen of the United States 
who is charged with a crime, of the right 
of trial by jury when the great Govern- 
ment of the United States, acting 
through the Attorney General, tries to 
punish him without a jury trial in a 
contempt proceeding? Whether it is 
civil or criminal, that is a violation of a 
basic civil right which the Senate should 
not stand for, and that is why both the 
Senator from Tennessee and I have pre- 
sented texts on the question. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Wyoming inferred that 
there should be a jury trial whether it 
is in civil or criminal proceedings, I do 
not go along with what he said, because 
it is only when it comes to criminal 
violation that I believe we can safely 
grant a jury trial, and should do so. 

I think that might come about in sev- 
eral ways. For example, if a registrar 
refused to register a certain person, a 
judge should issue a show cause order, 
he would bring that person into court, 
and present him with the order. If the 
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person refused then to comply with the 
order, the judge ordinarily would bring 
the defendant into court and say, “I hold 
you in contempt. I may incarcerate 
you, but you have the key in your own 
pocket. If you will register these people, 
then you will comply with the order, and 
you will then purge yourself of the con- 
tempt.” But suppose he refused to do 
so and stayed in jail beyond the regis- 
tration date. I would say, under those 
circumstances, the judge and the Gov- 
ernment might then consider wanting 
to penalize the person for noncompli- 
ance with the order of the court, in 
which event he would be brought into 
court under a criminal contempt pro- 
ceeding, which in many respects is quite 
different from a civil proceeding. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will yield, 
por an that event there would be a jury 
trial. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In that event there 
would be a jury trial. However, I think 
it is possible, even before the time for 
registration has expired, that the judge 
might want to punish the person in crim- 
inal contempt. Suppose the person had 
openly defied the court’s order and is- 
sued statements that he was not going 
to comply with the judge’s order, and 
had defied the dignity and the authority 
of the court. Even before the registra- 
tion date, the judge might want to 
punish him for contempt. There would 
have to be a choice. If it was to be a 
criminal contempt, the defendant would 
have to have a jury; if a civil contempt, 
he would not have to have a jury. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I think the Senator's 
explanation is exactly what the law is 
in all civil and criminal contempts. For 
example, using the illustration of regis- 
tration, where the court’s order is com- 
pulsory, the persuasive process is no 
longer applicable. As the Senator from 
Wyoming suggested, the defendant 
might have to post bond. That would 
still be a civil contempt. But when the 
situation changes, the contempt changes, 
and it becomes criminal contempt. At 
that point, the Senator from Tennessee 
zea the defendant should have a jury 
trial. 

That is why I say if we can clarify the 
issue, we may get somewhere, The dis- 
tinction between civil and criminal con- 
tempt is complex. There have been 
many decisions on the question, and 
many text writers have written on it. I 
think if we can boil the question down, 
as we are attempting to do today, we 
can come to the question of policy, 
whether we want to provide a jury trial 
in criminal contempt cases involving the 
basic constitutional right of trial by 
jury. That will become a policy based 
upon some of the very fine arguments, 
with which I do not fully agree, of the 
Senator from Wyoming. That is the 
purpose I had in mind in the beginning 
of my remarks. If we could get a few 
lawyers in the discussion to help us 
understand these fine distinctions, and 
then had the understanding drafted into 
an amendment, and see how it applied 
to the law, it would be helpful. May I 
have a minute or two—— 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Before I yield fur- 
ther to the Senator, while we are trying 
te make a record of what we consider to 
be the difference between civil and 
criminal contempt, I think it is well to 
point out some of the other earmarks 
which determine whether it is one or the 
other. I believe, in that connection, the 
best description is that by Justice Lamar, 
in the Gompers case, decided in 1910, 
and reported in volume 220, United 
States Reports. The court pointed out 
that a person cannot be called upon to 
testify against himself in criminal con- 
tempt. Gompers and others were called 
upon to give testimony against them- 
selves. The court pointed out time and 
time again that what is important is the 
motive of the action, whether it is com- 
pliance or punishment for violation. 
Where, however, it was the latter— 
that is, criminal contempt, punishment 
for violation—it was of such a nature 
that the person had certain constitu- 
tional rights; that in criminal contempt 
he could not be called upon to testify 
against himself; that he was presumed 
to be innocent until proved guilty. The 
court in that case might very well have 
gone on and said, although the court 
did not say so, that among the constitu- 
tional rights was the right to a trial by 
jury. 

Those are some of the earmarks of the 
differences, and they have been well de- 
scribed by the Senator from Colorado, 
and they are set forth very eloquently 
and distinctly in that case. 

Mr.CARROLL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Actually, in the 
Gompers case, there was a very fine de- 
scription of the distinction. Perhaps we 
ought to take the pertinent section and 
put it in the Recorp. The decision drew 
this further distinction: In a civil con- 
tempt case, where there was before the 
court a person who was refusing to abide 
by the court’s order and the court issued 
a mandate, if the person were put in jail 
and imprisoned he carried the keys into 
the jail with him, and he became his own 
warden. When he complied with the 
order of the court, he turned the key in 
the cell lock to bring himself out. That 
is civil contempt. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The judge is not punishing the 
man; the man is punishing himself be- 
cause he will not comply. 

Mr.CARROLL. To put it in a different 
way, the person coming into the court 
had certain rights, and that person's 
rights as an individual were protected by 
the court. To use the classic illustra- 
tion of a divorce alimony case: the chil- 
dren are hungry, the husband will not 
contribute to the family support, so the 
court of equity says, “Pay to take care 
of your family or I will put you in jail.” 
If the man contributes to the support of 
his family, that is enough, He is then 
able to turn the key in the lock of the 
door and walk out of jail. No one dis- 
cussing constitutional rights under com- 
mon jurisprudence would say, “Such a 
man should have a right to a trial by 
jury, because that is criminal contempt.” 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It is civil contempt. 
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Mr. CARROLL. Until the Clayton Act 
was passed in 1914, for 140 years of 
American jurisprudence there had been 
a distinction between criminal and civil 
contempt, and nowhere, in all the de- 
cisions, did we ever find the right to a 
trial by jury. I think that is a reason- 
able statement of the law in most States 
of the Union. The Clayton Act for the 
first time created the issue of the right 
of trial by jury. The type of criminal 
contempt covered by the Clayton Act 
grew out of economic conditions. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Colorado is correct. The Clayton Act of 
1914 is the first instance of the jury trial 
provision being incorporated into the 
Federal statutes. 

Mr. CARROLL. In 1914. If I may 
continue at that point, and if the Sena- 
tor will yield further, the reason for that 
action was that employers were using 
the Federal courts at that time to re- 
strict the constitutional rights of their 
employees to bargain collectively and 
assemble together. 

It. was after that time, however, that 
the trial by jury change was made. In 
the Clayton Act of 1914, however, the 
United States Goverment was excluded 
from participation in jury trials. The 
legislation excluded the United States 
Government, saying, “In suits main- 
tained by the Government the defend- 
ants are not to have a right of trial by 
jury for criminal contempt.” 

Mr, KEFAUVER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The act provided that the trial 
by jury provision did not apply if the 
United States were a party plaintiff. 

Mr. CARROLL. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee that in the Nor- 
ris-La Guardia Act, as I understand it, 
the law was enlarged, in 1932, to in- 
clude the United States Government; 
and then the Congress, by passage of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, took away that 
which had previously been granted in 
1914 and 1932, and, I believe, restricted 
the use of both previous statutes. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Casel is asking for recognition. Per- 
haps the Senator from New Jersey 
wishes to interject some comments at 
this time. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Before I yield to 
the Senator from New Jersey, I think it 
would be well for us to make sure the 
facts are straight. I think we may 
have gotten the facts a little confused. 

Section 22 of the original Clayton Act 
gave a right to trial by jury regardless 
of whether a private person or the Gov- 
ernment was a party to the action. I 
have here the original provision. That 
provision did not say anything about a 
differential as between private parties 
and the United States Government. 

Mr. CARROLL. When was the United 
States Government excluded? 

Mr, KEFAUVER. It was definitely 
excluded when the time came for the 
recodification of the Clayton Act, in June 
1948, title 18, United States Code, section 
3691, n the exception was made that 
it would not apply when the Govern- 
ment was a party prosecuting a suit. 

Mr. CARROLL. I appreciate the in- 
formation the Senator from Tennessee 
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has given us, hecause this is the first 
time in the debate of 2 weeks that 
we have received that information. I, 
and I am sure other Senators, have been 
led to believe that the original Clayton 
Act of 1914 excluded the United States 
Government from its provisions if the 
Government prosecuted the suit. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN rose. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I see a great con- 
stitutional lawyer standing, the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. ERVIN]. 

Mr, CASE of New Jersey. I defer to 
the Senator from North Carolina as a 
greater constitutional lawyer, although I 
should like to ask a question myself. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
New Jersey is also a great constitutional 
lawyer. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Clayton Act of 1914 
excluded jury trial in cases by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. But the great liberal 
from Idaho, Senator Borah, proposed an 
amendment to strike out that provision 
about the Government. He said that 
such discrimination in favor of the Goy- 
ernment had no basis in fact, that it was 
repugnant to every sense of justice, and 
was discrimination which could not be 
supported. Senator Borah offered an 
amendment to strike out the exemption 
applicable to Government cases, which 
amendment failed of adoption by only 
three votes. 

I say here and now thet there is no 
basis for discrimination in procedural 
matters in favor of the Government. If 
there is any basis for discrimination, it 
ought to be on behalf of the individual, 
if there is going to be a different kind 
of procedure. I stand on the position of 
Senator Borah. 

When the Norris-La Guardia Act was 
passed in 1932, the Norris-La Guardia 
Act applied to the Government as well 
as to everybody else. One of the rea- 
sons given for passing the Norris-La 
Guardia Act was that the exemption in 
favor of the Government, giving the 
Government loaded legal dice—which is 
what it amounted to—had prevented 
justice from being done under the Clay- 
ton Act. Therefore, the Norris-La 
Guardia Act was passed in 1932, and 
made to apply to the Government as it 
applied to all other litigants. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me, so that we can 
keep the Recorp clear? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. In order to keep the 
Recorp clear, without all the fine ar- 
guments, let me ask a question. I know 
the arguments are good, and I know the 
distinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina is aware that the Borah amend- 
ment failed, but, to keep the Recorp 
clear, am I right in my contention that 
in 1914 the original Clayton Act ex- 
cluded the United States Government? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. It denied jury trial 
in eases brought by the United States. 

Mr. CARROLL. Am I right in my as- 
sertion that in 1932 the Norris-La 
Guardia Act included the United States 
Government? 
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Mr. ERVIN. Absolutely. One of the 
reasons why the Norris-La Guardia Act 
was passed was that the exclusion of 
jury trial in cases by the Government 
under the Clayton Act proved that the 
Clayton Act in operation was insuffi- 
cient to afford protection to labor. 

I will add that the reason why Phe 
Congress passed the Clayton Act was 
that, instead of enforcing the criminal 
laws against strikers, the practice fol- 
lowed was to obtain injunctions to keep 
persons from violating the laws against 
assault and battery. Injunctions were 
resorted to, so that persons could be 
punished for contempt without having 
a right to trial by jury for the charges 
of assault and battery. That was the 
reason why the statute was passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. If the Senator will 
yield further to me, the Senator from 
Tennessee and I were simply trying to 
develop the chronological sequence of 
the laws which existed prior to 1914 with 
reference to civil and criminal contempt, 
and to establish what the Clayton Act 
did in 1914 and what the Norris-La 
Guardia Act did in 1932. We are try- 
in as a group of lawyers to clarify the 
issue, and then we can determine the 
proper policy to be followed. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey and Mr. 
JAVITS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield first to the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to join in the present 
discussion for the purpose of clarification 
and not for the purpose of debate on 
policy. 

When the provision for a jury trial 
was first put into the law in 1914—and 
I think we will be shown to be right on 
this point—it applied only in suits for 
injunctions brought by private persons. 
The distinction between civil and crimi- 
nal contempt in the traditional way was 
not covered, but a jury trial was to be 
allowed only for such contempts as were 
crimes under statutes of the Federal 
Government or a State. So the statute 
in a way is confusing in the considera- 
tion of the issue here, when we are 
trying to determine what the distinction 
is between civil and criminal contempt. 

Broadly speaking, the Senator from 
Tennessee has been developing this mat- 
ter, I think, in a very logical way, from 
the point of view of the definition based 
upon the opinion in the.Gompers case 
and in the subsequent decisions, which 
are landmarks in the statement of the 
law on this particular point. 

The purpose of the civil contempt 
proceeding is to compel performance. 
Criminal contempt is involved in up- 
holding the dignity of the court, and 
enforcing punishment in aid of the dig- 
nity of the court and its judicial proc- 
esses, 2 performance is no longer 

e. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the very 
able Senator from New Jersey. He is 
a great constitutional lawyer. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Inasmuch as we are 
clarifying the facts, I think one thing 
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needs to be added about the Norris-La 
Guardia Act, and that is that in 1947 
Congress, in effect, repealed what it had 
done in the Norris-La Guardia Act, by 
enacting the Taft-Hartley law, which 
provides that labor injunction cases 
shall, in the main, be brought by the 
United States Government. It did not 
repeal that section of the law which 
provided that when the United States 
Government was a party complainant 
and there was ensuing contempt, there 
would be no jury trial. So the most re- 
cent deliberation by the Congress as an 
expression of intent continued the situ- 
ation in which the United States Gov- 
ernment, as a complainant, despite the 
fact that the law applied to labor in- 
junctions, should not have a jury trial 
in an ensuing contempt proceeding. 

With respect to the original enactment 
in 1914, it is also a fact that this capped 
a considerable number of decades in 
which there had been no jury trial what- 
ever in contempt cases. 

Further, in respect to labor injunc- 
tions, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], I think, made a very unusual 
and discerning analysis of that subject 
the other night. He pointed out that the 
great difference between an injunction 
in the Norris-La Guardia Act cases and 
in the cases we are discussing is funda- 
mentally this—and this was undoubt- 
edly the reason why Congress acted as it 
did: In the Labor Act cases, when the 
judge issued an injunction, that was the 
end of the matter, because the strike 
‘was broken or ended then and there, the 
minute the injunction was issued. 

That is not true in the cases we are 
discussing. Hence, there is no special 
overriding reason for setting aside the 
idea of the Government not having a 
jury trial. 

I think Congress evidenced its real in- 
tent on that subject in 1947. In addi- 
tion, there has been a great deal of loose 
talk to the effect that there is no con- 
stitutional or civil right to jury trial in 
a contempt case. I think it has been 
shown that there is. If we are straight- 
ening out the facts, let us get that one 
straight. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
wish to move along, because I told my 
distinguished colleague from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON] that I would speak 
very briefly. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. There is 
one point which I should like to make to 
complete this development, and that is 
this: The 1914 statute provided that, in 
suits brought by individuals for injune- 
tions, in cases in which the act com- 
plained of as a violation of the court's 
order was also a violation of a criminal 
statute of a State or the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the right of trial by jury 
should apply. But it was not held, and 
it has never been held, that a criminal 
contempt, as such, entitled the person 
involved to a trial by jury. It is only 
when the act, though it may be criminal 
contempt from the standpoint of the 
equity proceeding, and may be punish- 
able, So far as the judge is concerned, is 
also a violation of a criminal statute of 
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the State or Federal Government. If the 
act done, which violates the court’s or- 
der, is not a violation of a criminal stat- 
ute of a State or of the Federal Govern- 
ment, no right of trial by jury exists. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is not true of 
the Norris-La Guardia Act provision. It 
is true of the Clayton Act provision, as 
recodified. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. With the 
exception of the labor cases under the 
Norris-La Guardia Act; and, as has al- 
ready been pointed out, that act has been 
almost entirely modified by the provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I will say to the 
Senator from New Jersey that the in- 
tention of the last paragraph of my 
amendment is that if the effort is to 
secure compliance with an injunction, 
and a person is brought into court for 
that purpose, he may be tried and dealt 
with by the judge in a civil contempt 
proceeding, without a jury, even though 
at the same time he may have commit- 
ted a criminal offense, which criminal 
offense would be handled separately. 
The mere fact that he had committed a 
criminal offense when he was doing some 
act for which the judge brought him into 
court in a civil contempt proceeding 
would not entitle him to a jury trial. Do 
I make myself clear? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I appreciate 
the Senator's intent. I believe that of 
all the various amendments which have 
been suggested, his is perhaps most 
worthy of thoughtful consideration, 
though such consideration as I have 
been able to give it thus far leaves me 
with the strong conviction, up to the 
present time, that it is still a very un- 
desirable amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I agree with the distin- 
guished Senator from New York that 
there is nothing in the Constitution 
which provides that a person has the 
right of trial by jury in contempt cases. 
However, if that argument is applied as 
an objection to the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee, 
the same argument might be applied 
against the entire bill, because there is 
nothing in the Constitution which pro- 
vides that civil rights are to be enforced 
in the way in which the bill provides for 
their enforcement. So what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander. If 
that argument would lie against the 
ia it would also lie against the 
bill. 

I agree with the able and distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey that the Clay- 
ton Act provides that a criminal con- 
tempt is a contempt which is also a vio- 
lation of Federal or State law. The rea- 
son the Clayton Act was passed was to 
prevent exactly what is attempted 
here—the substitution of injunctive 
processes for criminal prosecution for 
the purpose of circumventing jury trials. 

I thank the Senator from Tennessee 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield, 
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Mr. LONG. The only case which has 
been made out against trial by jury, so 
far as I know, arises by reason of the 
examples referred to in the State of 
Louisiana, dealing with certain persons 
who are members of white citizens’ coun- 
cils, who challenge the right of certain 
Negroes to vote. 

It seems to me that there has been no 
greater misrepresentation than has been 
perpetrated on the floor of the Senate; 
and I am sure that those who were re- 
sponsible for it did not know the facts. 
There has been an effort to create the 
impression that because such things oc- 
curred, the people of the South, from 
one end to the other, should not be en- 
titled to trial by jury. 

In the first place, when white citizens 
challenge the right of Negroes to vote, 
they are challenging the qualifications of 
such Negroes based upon the laws of the 
State. For the enlightenment of Sena- 
tors, before the debate is concluded, I 
shall place in the Recor the Louisiana 
laws relating to the qualifications of 
voters. There are a great number of 
qualifications which voters must meet in 
order to be qualified to vote in the State 
of Louisiana. 

Any person, whether he be colored or 
white, has the right to challenge the 
qualifications of any other registered 
voter. In most instances, the cases which 
have been cited are cases in which the 
person who was challenging the qualifi- 
cations of another voter was challenging 
them entirely in accord with the laws of 
the State, when there was no recourse 
under the law, whether the case involved 
civil contempt, criminal contempt, trial 
by jury, or no trial by jury. 

Several of the challenges involved 
cases in which the person was not living 
at the place where the registration 
showed he resided. Other challenges in- 
volved instances in which persons had 
moved from the community, and cases 
in which certain individuals had not 
furnished the information required by 
law in order to qualify as voters. But 
in none of those cases had there been a 
court injunction issued against the per- 
son challenging the qualifications of a 
person who was otherwise qualified to 
vote. 

So here we have a situation in which 
no contempt of court is shown. Cer- 
tain allegations are based upon what I 
believe to be very erroneous informa- 
tion furnished by the Attorney General, 
to the effect that a fair trial could not 
have been had, and that the same peo- 
ple would have violated court orders 
had court orders been issued—in other 
words, that they would have been in 
contempt of court, when, as a matter 
of fact, not a single injunction suit was 
brought against any of them. In many 
cases the statements of fact are com- 
pletely erroneous. 

Yesterday I noticed a story concern- 
ing what happened in Grant Parish, 
La., where approximately 600 or 700 
colored voters were challenged by mem- 
bers of a white citizens’ council. 

What those who cite that case do not 
disclose is the fact that when those 
voters came forward and presented 
themselves with witnesses to prove that 
they lived in that community, their 
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names were restored to the rolls, and 
that the only persons whose names were 
not restored to the rolls were those who 
never presented themselves to the regis- 
trar. That is an example that is being 
given to condemn the entire South, 40 
million people, with the charge that 
those 40 million people should be denied 
the right of trial by jury. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. T appreciate the in- 
formation of the Senator from Louisiana, 
and I know he will develop the subject 
fully. I did not intend to get into a fac- 
tional discussion of the matter—as to 
what went on in various communities, or 
what did not go on in those communities 
in connection with voting—because I 
wished, so far as possible, to confine my 
discussion to the amendment, which 
would grant a jury trial in criminal con- 
tempt cases, which I believe should be 
granted. 

While I have no information about the 
matter to which the Senator from Loui- 
Siana has referred, I shall await with a 
great deal of interest his statement. I 
have the feeling that not only in the 
South, but also in other parts of the 
United States, not only Negroes, but 
Spanish-American and oriental citizens, 
as well as citizens of many other minority 
groups, are not having their rights prop- 
erly protected. I believe granting a jury 
trial in criminal contempt cases would 
be a reasonable step toward protecting 
their rights. 

Mr. LONG. If I understand the Sen- 
ator’s amendment and his argument, it 
would apply in a given situation some- 
what in this fashion: Let us say that a 
Federal district attorney has knowledge 
brought to him that in a certain area a 
man is being denied the right to qualify 
as a voter, although he is qualified to 
vote. In that case the Federal judge 
could issue a temporary restraining 
order against the registrar, requiring 
him to register either that individual 
or a broad group of persons who were 
being discriminated against because of 
race, color, or creed. 

If the registrar declines to register a 
person because, he says, the person is 
not qualified, the registrar does that at 
his peril, and the judge can call the 
registrar before him, without trial by 
jury, and order him to register such 
qualified voter, or he will be put in jail 
until he does. That would be the judge's 
right under the so-called civil contempt 
procedure. 

When the registrar complies and 
registers that man or those people, so 
that the applicants may vote, the regis- 
trar, of course, is free and can go about 
his affairs and return to his office and 
his regular duties. Is that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is not quite 
the situation. Certainly the registrar 
would be entitled to a hearing or a trial 
on the matter as to whether the apply- 
ing voter was qualified. If the judge 
acted arbitrarily, an appeal could be 
taken. There are many other situa- 
tions. 

Mr. LONG. But the registrar would 
not have the benefit of a jury trial. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In the case of a 
registrar who refuses to register a per- 
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son whom the judge has found to be 
qualified to be registered, the registrar 
would not be entitled to a jury trial. 

Mr. LONG. Therefore the Senator’s 
amendment would not provide a jury 
trial in remedial cases where the judge 
can obtain compliance by ordering the 
registrar to do a certain act. However, 
the Senator would give the same regis- 
trar the right of trial by jury in the 
event that someone wanted to proceed 
with a criminal prosecution and put the 
registrar in jail for 2 or 3 years for fail- 
ing to register a voter. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If the registrar per- 
sisted in flouting the will of the judge, or 
the registrar waited until after registra- 
tion could not be effected, and the Gov- 
ernment and the judge felt that for vio- 
lating the decree of the court the regis- 
trar should be punished, and brought into 
court under a criminal-contempt pro- 
ceeding, where he could be sentenced to 
jail for a specific length of time, and 
that such punishment was in the judge’s 
mind, the registrar would be entitled to 
trial by jury. 

Mr. LONG. If I may ask this last 
question, I shall not interrupt the Sena- 
tor further. When there has not been 
a single case of any southern citizen vio- 
lating any injunctions such as are con- 
templated by this proposed legislation, 
when there is no evidence of any south- 
ern citizen violating an injunction by a 
court to register a voter, there is no 
merit whatever to denying the entire 
South the right of trial by jury, on the 
assumption that a southern citizen 
would not obey a court injunction. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Iam convinced that 
the citizens of the South, as also citizens 
of other parts of the country, wish to 
obey court injunctions. As a people we 
have respect for and obey court decrees 
and injunctions. I do not know what 
violations there have been thus far. Ido 
not know what injunctions have been 
issued. However, I believe that my 
amendment is on a sound basis since its 
purpose is to put into effect a judge's 
order. I believe that courts have the 
right to put into effect the decrees they 
issue, and such proceedings should be 
civil-contempt proceedings, and should 
be tried without a jury. However, when 
it comes to punishing a person, then I 
think the proceeding should be classified 
as a criminal contempt, and in such case 
a defendant ought to have the benefit of 
trial by jury. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly to me—I shall not 
take more than a minute—so that I 
may answer the Senator from North 
Carolina? s 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield first to the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Reference has been made 
to the Taft-Hartley Act, and the fact 
that in certain cases there was a denial 
of jury trial under that act. Is it not 
a fact that that act was passed in 1947, 
and that next year, in 1948, Congress 
proceeded to revise and recodify the law 
of the United States? At that time there 
was put into the code a provision to the 
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effect that in any contempt case involv- 
ing labor disputes, or disputes arising 
oui of a labor situation, the accused shall 
have the right to trial by jury. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator is 
correct. The Norris-La Guardia provi- 
sion was put into the code in title 18, 
section 3692, and that is in the law today. 
The point the Senator from New Jersey 
made, however, was that under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, for which neither the Sen- 
ator from New York nor I voted—— 

Mr. JAVITS. I did not vote for it. 

Mr. HILL. I did not vote for it 
either, 

Mr. JAVITS. Weare together on that 
point. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Asa matter of fact, 
however, most of the injunction cases 
have been brought under a different act, 
so that this provision has not been used 
recently, although it is still in the law. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not a fact that in 
99 out of 100 cases under the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, the injunction is brought not 
in the distriet court, but in the circuit 
court of appeals, where there is no pro- 
vision for trial by jury? 

Mr. KEFAUVER.: I believe that is 
correct. 

Mr. JAVITS and Mr. CARROLL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Alabama is quite correct. The Taft- 
Hartley Act was passed in 1947. 

Mr. HILL. In 1947; that is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It was the year 
afterward—1948—when in the recodifi- 
cation of the laws the Norris-La Guardia 
Act was included in the code. 

Mr. HILL. The provision was more 
specific in the Norris-La Guardia Act. 
Section 3692 of chapter 233, page 2519, 
title 18, Criminal Code and Criminal 
Procedure, provides: 

Jury trial for contempt in labor-dispute 
cases. In all cases of contempt arising un- 
der the laws of the United States governing 
the issuance of injunctions or restraining 
orders in any case involving or growing out 
of a labor dispute, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial by 
an impartial jury of the State and district 


wherein the contempt shall have been com- 
mitted. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator from 
Alabama seems not to be reading the 
decision of the United States versus the 
United Mine Workers. Perhaps this is 
to get around the Norris-La Guardia Act. 
The United Mine Workers’ case was both 
a civil and a criminal contempt case, 
and the Supreme Court held, notwith- 
standing this statute concerning the 
Norris-La Guardia Act, that the Norris- 
La Guardia Act was not applicable. 

Mr. HILL. If the Senator from Colo- 
rado will examine the United Mine 
Workers’ case, he will find that that case 
arose before this statute was written 
into the law. I think the Senator had 
better check his dates. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee is trying to equate with the bill 
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the right, which does not exist, to a trial 
by jury in a criminal contempt case un- 
der the Constitution, and he admits that 
there is no such constitutional right. If 
the Senator can bear the burden of 
showing that Federal protection of the 
right to vote and the equal protection of 
the State laws as to voting is not a con- 
stitutional right, then the 14th and 15th 
amendments do not mean what they say, 
and none of us can read English. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from North 
Carolina is opposed to the bill because 
it is nothing in the world but a method 
of circumventing the Bill of Rights in 
the name of civil rights. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
must carry on. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. ERVIN. I also thank the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I think this has 
been an illuminating discussion, but I 
promised to be brief. I have been speak- 
ing too long. Other Senators wish to 
address the Senate this afternoon. 

At the time the colloquy began, I was 
about to quote from an article by Mr. 
Arthur Krock and also from an article 
in the Washington Post and Times 
Herald. I ask unanimous consent that 
the excerpts be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From article by Arthur Krock, New York 
Times of July 19, 1957] 

A third member of the “liberal” group, 
Senator KEFAUVER, of Tennessee, has moved 
to amend part IV to provide specifically for 
jury trials in certain circumstances. His 
proposal is for juries “in criminal contempt 
cases arising out of civil actions, but not in 
civil contempt cases.” The former “are used 
not only to force compliance with the court’s 
orders but also to punish the offender for 
flaunting [sic] the court's authority.” In 
the latter instances a man “detained | jailed] 
by the court if he fails to comply * * * 
will be released as soon * as he can 
purge himself of contempt.” 

This does not meet the objection of those 
who hold that persons in jeopardy of im- 
prisonment under the administration bill 
have the implicit constitutional right of 
trial by jury in such cases, where the facts 
are bound to be disputed. And this group 
has a spokesman whose entire record is clas- 
sified in the current political parlance as 
consistently liberal. This is Senator 
O’Manoney, of Wyoming. 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of July 20, 1957] 

Judges should be left free to enforce 
their injunctions or orders under the bill by 
either civil or criminal contempt proceed- 
ings. Civil contempt cases would be han- 
died entirely by the judge. Under such pro- 
ceedings the judge could send a person to 
jail for failing to obey an injunction; but the 
offender could free himself at any time by 
compliance. Action of this kind would be 
remedial rather than punitive. So far as 
we have been able to determine, there is no 
requirement. anywhere for juries in civil con- 
tempt cases. 

If the judge should resort to criminal 
contempt, a jury trial should be provided in 
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two kinds of cases; those cases involving 
substantial controversy as to the facts, and 
other cases in which punishment was 
sought for contempt to persons who had 
not been parties to the proceedings which 
led to the order or injunction. The pur- 
pose here would be to avoid the substitution 
of nonjury criminal contempt hearings for 
jury trials in cases resembling criminal pros- 
ecutions and to insure that every accused 
person would have his day in court. 

Senator Kerauver has introduced an 
amendment to require jury trials in all 
criminal contempt cases under the bill while 
leaving the judges free to use civil contempt 
without resorting to juries. Commendable 
though it would be in many respects, this 
arrangement might prevent the use of crim- 
inal contempt in some cases in which it 
would be fully justified. In our opinion, 
the use of a jury should not be made man- 
datory in criminal contempt cases involving 
no substantial controversy over facts and 
when the person cited for contempt has al- 
ready had his day in court. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my proposed 
amendment and also the amendment of 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

THE Kerauver AMENDMENT 


At the end thereof add a new part as 
follows: 

“PART V—AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL CRIMI- 
NAL CODE TO PROVIDE TRIAL BY JURY FOR PRO= 
CEEDINGS TO PUNISH CRIMINAL CONTEMPTS 
OF COURT GROWING OUT OF CIVIL RIGHTS 
CASES 


“Sec. 151. Title 18, Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure,’ of the United States Code, is 
hereby amended by adding a new section 
No. 3693 to follow immediately after section 
3692 and reading as follows: 


“*§ 3693. Jury trial for criminal contempt 
in civil rights cases 


“In all cases of criminal contempt arising 
under the laws of the United States govern- 
ing the issuance of injunctions, restraining 
orders, decrees, or other orders in any action 
or proceeding instituted under section 1980 
of the Revised Statutes (42 U. S. C. 1985), as 
amended, or under section 2004 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (42 U. S. C. 1971), as amended, 
the accused, upon demand therefor, shall be 
entitled to a speedy and public trial by an 
impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the contempt shall have been com- 
mitted. Punishment, as provided in crimi- 
nal contempt proceedings under this sec- 
tion, shall be by fine or imprisonment, or 
both, under the limitations of the second 
paragraph of section 402 of title 18 of the 
United States Code. 

This section shall not aply to contempts 
committed in the presence of the court or 
so near thereto as to interfere directly with 
the administration of justice nor to the mis- 
behavior, misconduct, or disobedience of any 
Officer of the court in respect to the writs, 
orders, or process of the court. 

N herein or in any other provi- 
sion of law shall be construed to deprive 
courts of their power, by civil contempt pro- 
ceedings, without a jury, to secure compli- 
ance with, as distinguished from punish- 
ment for violations of, injunctions, decrees, 
and orders issued in any action or proceed- 
Ings instituted under section 1980 of the 
Revised Statutes (42 U. 8. C. 1985), as 
amended, or under section 2004 of the 
Revised Statutes (42 U. S. C. 1971), as 
amended’.” 
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THe O'MAHONEY AMENDMENT: 

At the end of the bill add the following: 
“PART V—JURY TRIALS IN CERTAIN CONTEMPT 
CASES 

“Sec. 151. In any p to impose 
criminal penalties for contempt of any in- 
junction, restraining order, or other order 
issued in an action or proceeding under this 
act, the accused, upon demand therefor, 
shall be entitled to trial by jury which shalt 
conform as near as may be to the practice 
in other criminal cases. 

“This section shall not apply to any pro- 
ceeding for civil contempt to enforce com- 
pliance with or remove obstruction to the 
earrying out of any injunction, restraining 
order, or other order issued by a court under 
this act; but any person adjudged in civil 
contempt shall be entitled to be freed from 
detention upon giving an appropriate under- 
taking that he will in good faith comply 
with and not obstruct the carrying out of 
such injunction, restraining, or other order.” 


Mr. KEFAUVER. The second amend- 
ment which the Senator from Wyoming 
IMr. O’Manoney] offered and the 
amendment which he has presently 
called up for consideration, follow the 
same philosophy which I have adopted. 

I congratulate the Senator from Wy- 
oming on abandoning his previous posi- 
tion that there should be a jury trial 
when there was a dispute of fact, and 
his adoption of this new approach which 
I have been urging, and which has sub- 
stantial acceptance by many thoughtful 
constitutional lawyers. 

I believe that the distinction between 
civil and criminal contempt, which ap- 
pears in my amendment, is clear and 
unequivocal. Anyone can understand 
it. 

I submit, further, that by keying the 
penalties to those in the Clayton Act, 
which my amendment does, my amend- 
ment prescribes a maximum penalty of 
6 months’ imprisonment and $1,000 fine 
for violation, which also is clear and un- 
equivocal. 

I think it is important that the 
amendment we adopt shall also clearly 
state that any court has a right to deal 
with any acts committed in its presence 
by the use of words similar to those in 
the Norris-La Guardia Act, so that liti- 
gants and lawyers will clearly under- 
stand it. 

Senators may compare the two 
amendments which I have asked be 
printed in my remarks in other respects, 
and find language in the text of one or 
the other that is preferable. For in- 
stance, I like very much the concluding 
words of the O’Mahoney amendment, 
which point out clearly in the textbook 
definition how a party held for civil 
contempt can purge himself. 

I do not intend to be quibbling over 
words in thus comparing the amend- 
ments. But words are important in this 
instance. We often hear Members of 
the Senate complain and accuse the 
courts of legislating. I submit that the 
courts have no choice but to legislate, 
in effect, when we hand them a hastily 
drafted and ill-defined measure and ask 
them to interpret it. What we should do 
is strive to make our words so clear that 
it will not be necessary for the courts 
to turn to committee reports and floor 
debate for legislative history in order to 
interpret our wishes. We ought to state 
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them plainly, and then we will not have 
to complain about the courts legislating. 

The key sentence in my amendment 
is this: 

Nothing herein or in any other provision 
of law shall be construed to deprive courts 
of their power, by civil contempt proceed- 
ings, without a jury, to secure compliance 
with, as distinguished from punishment for 
violations of, injunctions, decrees, and 
orders. 


And so on. How would that be ap- 
plied? The distinction is clearly made 
that its application would depend on 
the purpose which the judge had in 
mind. Let us take a hypothetical case. 
Suppose it were charged that a registrar 
was refusing to register a group of 
voters. The judge probably would call 
the registrar in under a show cause 
order, and probably would call along 
with him some of those denied the right 
to register. He would hear the matter. 
This is a point in the proceedings at 
which facts are in dispute, but there 
would be no jury at this point under any 
of the amendments, for the court has 
entered no order and there are no formal 
charges on which a trial could be based. 

After hearing the matter in chambers, 
the judge issues a mandatory order re- 
quiring the registration of those who 
have been denied. The registrar ignores 
the order. It is at this point that the 
court’s order has been flouted. No judge 
can ignore this, otherwise our entire sys- 
tem of law would disintegrate. 

The judge has no alternative but to 
cite the offending registrar for contempt. 
But he can do so in one of two distinct 
Ways. He may want to punish the regis- 
trar for his offense. If so, under my 
amendment, he must offer the registrar 
a right of a trial by jury. He must give 
him a right to a trial before 12 of his 
peers. I think it is highly important to 
retain this right, which the people have 
won on battlefields against the nobles 
from the days of Runnymede. 

On the other hand, the judge may sim- 
ply want to secure compliance with his 
order. There is no criminal charge in- 
volved; it is merely civil. He would have 
the power to incarcerate the offending 
registrar, but only until he complied with 
the order. The registrar would have the 
keys in his pocket, so to speak. 

All the proponents of the bill, from 
President Eisenhower on down, have said 
that it is not intended to be punitive. 
If so, then I do not see how there can be 
serious objection to my amendment as I 
prepared it, and to what the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] appar- 
ently has in mind also. If our purpose 
is to guarantee the right to vote to all 
persons in the future, rather than to 
punish for misdeeds in the past, we can 
accomplish that end with this bill and 
my amendment. That is my purpose. 

Without such a jury-trial amendment, 
we will have sacrificed a great right— 
a right to trial by jury for criminal 


With an all inclusive jury-trial amend- 
ment, such as that first offered by the 
Senator from Wyoming, we would render 
the bill unenforcible and would do a great 
disservice to our system of courts in 
America. But with the bill containing 
my amendment, we will make democracy 
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stronger and more vital by assuring to 
all our people the right of the ballot. 
With its use, any remaining injustices— 
and there are some—can be corrected by 
the free use of the franchise. 

I shall be glad to sit down with the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY] 
and any other Senators who may be in- 
terested in order to work out this highly 
technical, but extremely important 
problem. 

Mr. President, since it has been re- 
ferred to, and is a very brief opinion, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
printed immediately following my re- 
marks the opinion, without the syllabus, 
in the case of Gompers against Buck’s 
Stove & Range Co., reported in volume 
221, United States Reports, page 492. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY MR. JUSTICE LAMAR 


This is a proceeding to reverse a judgment 
finding that Samuel Gompers, John Mitch- 
ell, and Frank Morrison were guilty of 
contempt in violating the terms of an in- 
junction restraining them from continuing 
a boycott, or from publishing any statement 
that there was or had been a boycott against 
the Buck’s Stove & Range Co. The con- 
tempt case grew out of litigation reported in 
33 App. D. C. 83, — L. R. A. (N. S.) —, 516. 
It will only be necessary to briefly refer to 
the facts set out in that record. 

The American Federation of Labor is com- 
posed of voluntary associations of labor 
unions with a large membership. It pub- 
lishes the American Federationist, which 
has a wide circulation among the public and 
the Federation. Samuel Gompers is presi- 
dent and editor of the paper. John Mitchell 
is vice president of the federation and presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, one of the 
affiliated unions. Frank Morrison has charge 
of the circulation of the paper. The feder- 
ation had a difference as to the hours of 
labor with the Buck’s Stove & Range Co., of 
which J. W. Van Cleave was president, who 
was also president of the American Manu- 
facturers’ Association. This controversy over 
the hours of work resulted in a boycott be- 
ing declared against the Buck’s Stove & 
Range Co., and it was thereupon declared 
“unfair” and was published in the American 
Federationist on the “unfair” and “we 
don’t patronize” lists. The company filed in 
the supreme court of the District of Colum- 
bia its bill against the federation, the de- 
fendants above named and other officers, 
alleging that the defendants had entered 
into a conspiracy to restrain the company’s 
State and interstate business, in pursuance 
of which they had boycotted it, published it 
on the unfair lists, and had by threats also 
coerced merchants and others to refrain 
from buying Buck’s products for fear that 
they themselves would be boycotted if they 
continued to deal with that company. The 
result of the boycott had been to prevent 
persons from dealing with it, and had greatly 
lessened its business and caused irreparable 
damage. 

After a lengthy hearing, the court, on De- 
cember 18, 1907, signed a temporary injunc- 
tion, which became effective when the bond 
required was given on December 23. 

‘Thereafter testimony was regularly taken, 
and on March 23, 1908, the injunction was 
made permanent, with provisions almost 
identical with the temporary order of De- 
cember 17, 1907. 

From this final decree the defendants ap- 
pealed, but before a decision was had, the 
Buck’s Stove & Range Co. began contempt 
proceedings by filing in the supreme court 
of the District a petition entitled “Buck's 
Stove & Range Co., plaintif v. The American 
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Federation of Labor et al., defendants, No. 
27,305, Equity,” alleging that petitioner had 
“filed in this cause its original bill of com- 
plaint, naming as defendants, among others, 
Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, and John 
Mitchell.” All of the record and testimony 
in the original cause was made a part of the 
petition, as follows: 

“Reference is hereby made to the original 
bill and exhibits filed, the answer and 
amended answer of the defendants, the 
testimony taken on both sides, the original 
order restraining and enjoining the defend- 
ants pendente lite, and the final decree in 
the cause, and each and every other paper 
and proceeding in this cause from the insti- 
tution of the suit to the filing of this peti- 
tion, and it is prayed that the same may be 
taken and read as a part thereof at any and 
all hearings on this petition, whether in this 
court or on appeal from its decision herein 
rendered.” 

Some of the publications were charged to 
be in violation of the terms of the temporary 
injunction, dated December 23, 1907, and 
others were alleged to be in violation of the 
final decree dated March 23, 1908. 

The petition set out in nine distinct para- 
graphs the speeches, editorials, and pub- 
lications made at different times by the sev- 
eral defendants, charging that in each in- 
stance they continued and were intended to 
continue the boycott, and to republish the 
fact that the complainant was or had been on 
the unfair list. It concluded by alleging that 
by the devices, means, speeches, and pub- 
lications set forth, and in contempt of court, 
the defendants had disobeyed its orders and 
violated the injunction. The prayer was (1) 
that the defendants be required to show 
cause why they should not be attached for 
contempt, and adjudged by the court to be 
in contempt of its order and its decree in 
this cause, and be punished for the same, 
(2) And that petitioner may have such other 
and further relief as the nature of its case 
may require. Signed: Buck’s Stove & Range 
Co., by J. W. Van Cleve, president. It was 
also sworn to by the president of the com- 
pany and signed by its solicitors. 

A rule to show cause issued, requiring each 
of the defendants to show cause why they 
should not be adjudged to be in contempt 
and be punished for the same. Each of the 
defendants answered under oath, and, as 
treating the contempt proceeding as a part 
of the original cause, admitted the allega- 
tions as to the history of the litigation in 
paragraphs 2, 3, 4, and 5 of the petition, but 
“for greater accuracy refer to the record in 
this cause.” Publications were admitted, 
but explained. Each of the defendants 
denied under oath that he had been in dis- 
regard or contempt of the court’s order, and 
denied that any of the acts and charges com- 
plained of constituted a violation of the 
order. There were several issues of fact 
on which much evidence was taken. This 
related to the question of intent, and 
whether there had been a purpose and plan 
to evade any injunction which might be 
granted. There was also an issue as to 
whether John Mitchell had put a resolution 
to the convention of the United Mine 
Workers; whether Samuel Gompers and 
Frank Morrison had rushed the mailing of 
the January issue of the American Federa- 
tionist, on December 22, so as to avoid the 
injunction dated December 17, which be- 
came operative on giving bond by complain- 
ant on December 23; and also whether they 
had thereafter sold and circulated copies of 
this issue containing the Buck’s Stove Co. 
on the “unfair” and “we don’t patronize” 
lists. Evidence was taken partly by depo- 
sition, partly before an examiner in chancery. 

Each of the defendants was called as a 
witness by the complainant, and each testi- 
fied as to facts on which the allegation of 
intent or evasion was based, and as to the 
publications, speeches, and resolutions which 
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the petition alleged constituted an act of 
disobedience and contempt of court. 

“The court made a special finding as to 
2 of the 9 charges, and then found that 
all 3 of the defendants were guilty of the 
several acts charged in paragraphs 17 and 
26; that respondents Gompers and Morrison 
were guilty of the several acts charged in the 
16th and 20th paragraphs; that respondent 
Morrison was guilty of the acts charged in 
the 25th paragraph; and that respondent 
Gompers was guilty of the several acts 
charged in the paragraphs 19, 21, 22, and 
23. The finding concluded: 

“The court, being fully advised in the 
premises, itis by it, this 23d day of December, 
A. D. 1908, considered that the said re- 
spondents, Samuel Gompers, Frank Morrison, 
and John Mitchell, are guilty of contempt 
in their said disobedience of the plain man- 
dates of the said injunctions; and it is 
therefore ordered and adjudged that the said 
respondent Frank Morrison be confined and 
imprisoned in the United States jail in the 
District of Columbia for and during a period 
of 6 months; that the said respondent John 
Mitchell be confined and imprisoned in the 
said jail for and during a period of 9 months; 
and that the respondent. Samuel Gompers be 
confined and imprisoned in the said jail for 
and during a period of 12 months; said im- 
prisonment as to each of said respondents to 
take effect from and including the date of 
the arrival of said respective respondents at 
said jail.” 

On the same day the defendants entered 
an appeal, which was allowed, and bail fixed. 
After notice to the defendants the complain- 
ant moved “the court to amend or supple- 
ment its decree by awarding to it its costs 
against the defendants under the proceed- 
ings in contempt against them.” This mo- 
tion was granted in an order which recited 
that “upon consideration of the motion of 
complainant, filed in the above cause, for 
award of its costs in the contempt proceed- 
ings in said cause against the defendants 
Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, and Frank 
Morrison, and after argument by the solici- 
tors of the respective parties, the motion is 
granted, and it is ordered that the com- 
plainant, the Buck’s Stove & Range Co., do 
recover against the defendants named, its 
costs in the said contempt proceeding, to be 
taxed by the clerk, and that it have execu- 
tion therefor as at law.” 

The parties also entered into a stipulation, 
the material portions of which are as fol- 
lows: 

“For the purpose of avoiding unnecessary 
cost in the matter of the appeal by the de- 
fendants Samuel H. Gompers, John Mitchell, 
and Frank Morrison from the judgment 
against them under the contempt proceed- 
ings in the above entitled cause, it is stipu- 
lated that, * * * with the approval of the 
court of appeals, the record in the above 
cause [Buck's Stove & Range Co. v. American 
Federation of Labor et al.] * may be 
read from by either party to the appeal in 
said contempt proceedings, insofar as the 
same may be relevant and material, with 
like effect as if the said record of the original 
cause were embraced in the transcript, in 
the appeal from the said contempt proceed- 
ings.” 

This stipulation was signed by counsel 
for the defendants and for the Buck’s Stove 
& Range Co. 

The petition in the contempt proceeding, 
the answer, orders, final decree, amended 
decree, and stipulations, were all entitled 
in the original cause, Buck Stove & Range 
Company v. The American Federation of 
Labor, Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, 
Frank Morrison, et al. The appeal papers 
in the court of appeals of the District were, 
and those here on certiorari are, entitled 
“Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell, and Frank 
Morrison, appellants, v. The Buck Stove & 
Range Company.” 
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On December 23, 1908, the defendants 
were found guilty of contempt, and on the 
same day they appealed. On March 26, 
1909, the court of appeals rendered its deci- 
sion in favor of the Buck’s Stove Co. 
on the appeal from the decree of March 23, 
1908, and found that the decree was, in some 
respects, erroneous, and modified it accord- 
ingly. From that decision both parties ap- 
pealed to this court—the Buck’s Stove Co. 
contending that it was error to modify in 
any respect; the American Federation of 
Labor et al. contending that the court of 
appeals erred in not reversing and setting 
aside as a whole the decree granting the 
injunction. 

There subsequently came on to be heard 
in the court of appeals of the District of 
Columbia the appeal from the decree in the 
contempt proceeding. On that hearing the 
Buck's Stove & Range Co. moved to dismiss 
the appeal, because the evidence had not 
been incorporated in a bill of exceptions, 
claiming that it was a criminal proceeding 
and was governed by the practice applicable 
to law cases. This motion was resisted by 
the defendants, who contended that the con- 
tempt proceedings were a part of the equity 
cause, and that the case was to be governed 
by equity practice, in which the whole rec- 
ord could be examined on appeal. 

The court of appeals held that the pro- 
ceeding was for criminal contempt, and 
that for want of a bill of exceptions it could 
not examine the testimony, but must treat 
the findings of fact by the judge as con- 
clusive, and limit its consideration to the 
question whether, as a matter of law, the 
petition charged and the finding found acts 
which amounted to a violation of the in- 
junction. It held that some of the facts 
alleged did constitute a good charge of con- 
tempt, and as each of the defendants was 
found to be guilty of at least one of such 
acts of disobedience constituting a violation 
of the injunction and a contempt of court, 
it held that the conviction must be sus- 
tained. This ruling was put on the ground 
that on a general verdict of guilty, the con- 
viction and sentence on an indictment 
containing several counts, some of which 
were bad, must stand, if those which were 
good would sustain the sentence. It there- 
fore not only refused to examine the evi- 
dence, to determine whether the proof was 
sufficient to sustain the conviction, but it 
also declined to consider the sufficiency of 
the other charges in the petition, of which 
the defendants were also found guilty. It 
affirmed the judgment of the supreme court 
of the District. The defendants thereupon 
applied for and obtained a writ of certiorari. 

The appeal and cross appeal in the original 
cause of the Buck's Stove & Range Co. v. 
American Federation of Labor were heard 
here together. During the argument it ap- 
peared that the parties had settled their 
differences, and on the ground that the ques- 
tions were moot this court dismissed both 
appeals. (219 U. S. 581, 55 L. ed. 472, 31 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 472). Following this disposi- 
tion of those appeals, and on the same day, 
the contempt case was called, and was 
argued by counsel for the Buck's Stove & 
Range Co. and counsel for Samuel Gompers, 
Frank Morrison, and John Mitchell. 

Messrs. Alton B. Parker, Jackson F. 
Ralston, Frederick L. Siddons, William E. 
Richardson, and John T. Walker for peti- 
tioners. 

Messrs. J. J. Darlington and Daniel 
Davenport for respondent. 

(Mr. Justice Lamar, after making the fore- 
going statement, delivered the opinion of 
the court:) 

The defendants, Samuel Gompers, John 
Mitchell, and Frank Morrison, were found 
guilty of contempt of court in making cer- 
tain publications prohibited by an injunc- 
tion from the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia. They were sentenced to im- 
prisonment for 12, 9, and 6 months, respec- 
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tively, and this proceeding is prosecuted to 
reverse that judgment. 

The order alleged to have been violated 
Was granted in the equity suit of the Buck’s 
Stove & Range Co. v. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor and others, in which the court. 
issued an injunction restraining all the de- 
fendants from boycotting the complainant, 
or from publishing or otherwise making any 
statement that the Buck’s Stove & Range Co. 
was, or had been, on the “unfair” or “we 
don’t patronize” lists. Some months later 
the complainant filed a petition in the cause, 
alleging that the three defendants above 
named, parties to the original cause, in con- 
tempt of court and in violation of its order, 
had disobeyed the injunction by publishing 
statements which either directly or indi- 
rectly called attention to the fact that the 
Buck’s Stove & Range Co. was on the unfair 
list, and that they had thereby continued 
the boycott which had been enjoined. 

The defendants filed separate answers un- 
der oath, and each denied: (1) That they 
had been in contempt or disregard ef the 
court’s orders; (2) that the statements com- 
plained of constituted any violation of the 
order; and, on the argument, (3) contended 
thet if the publication should be construed 
to amount to a violation of the injunction, 
they could not be punished therefor, because 
the court must not only possess jurisdiction 
of the parties and the subject matter, but 


must have authority to render the particu- 


lar judgment. Insisting, therefore, that the 
court could not abridge the liberty of speech 
or freedom of the press, the defendants claim 
that the injunction as a whole was a nullity, 
and that no contempt proceeding could be 
maintained for any disobedience of any of 
its provisions, general or special. 

If this last proposition were sound, it 
would be unnecessary to go further into an 
examination of the case, or to determine 
whether the defendants had in fact dis- 
obeyed the prohibitions contained in the in- 
junction. Ex parte Rowland (104 U. S. 612, 
26 L. ed. 864). But we will not enter upon 
a discussion of the constitutional question 
raised, for the general provisions of the in- 
junction did not, in terms, restrain any 
form of publication. The defendant's attack 
on this part of the injunction raises no 
question as to an abridgment of free speech, 
but involves the power of a court of equity 
to enjoin the defendants from continuing 
a boycott which, by words and signals, 
printed or spoken, caused or threatened ir- 
reparable damage. 

Courts differ as to what constitutes a 
boycott that may be enjoined. All hold that 
there must be a conspiracy causing irrep- 
arable damage to the business or property of 
the complainant. Some hold that a boycott 
against the complainant, by a combination 
of persons not immediately connected with 
him in business, can be restrained. Others 
hold that the secondary boycott can be en- 
joined, where the conspiracy extends not 
only to injuring the complainant, but sec- 
ondarily coerces or attempts to coerce his 
customers to refrain from dealing with him 
by threats that unless they do, they them- 
selves will be boycotted. Others hold that 
no boycott can be enjoined unless there 
are acts of physical violence, or intimida- 
tion caused by threats of physical violence. 

But whatever the requirement of the par- 
ticular jurisdiction, as to the conditions on 
which the injunction against a boycott may 
issue, when these facts exist, the strong cur- 
rent of authority is that the publication and 
use of letters, circulars, and printed matter 
may constitute a means whereby a boycott 
is unlawfully continued, and their use for 
such purpose may amount to a violation 
of the order of injunction, ids v. 
Davis (198 Mass. 300, 17 L. R. A. (N. S.) 162, 
84 N. E. 457); SRerry v. Perkins (147 Mass. 
212, 9 Am. St. Rep. 689, 17 N. E. 307); Davis 
v. New England R. Pub. Co, (203 Mass. 470, 
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25 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1024, 133 Am. St. Rep. 318, 
89 N. E. 565); Brown v. Jacobs’ Pharmacy 
Co. (115 Ga. 431, 452, 57 L. R. A. 547, 90 Am. 
St. Rep. 126, 41 S. E. 553); Gray v. Building 
Trades’ Council (91 Minn. 183, 63 L. R. A. 753, 
103 Am. St. Rep. 477, 97 N. W. 663, 1118, 1 A & 
E. Ann. Cas, 172; Lohse Patent Door Co. v. 
Fuelle (215 Mo. 421, 472, 22 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
607, 128 Am. St. Rep. 492, 114 S. W. 997); 
Thomas v. Cincinnati, N. O. & T. P. R. Co. 
(4 Inters. Com. Rep. 788, 62 Fed. 803, 821); 
Continental Ins. Co. v. Fire Underwriters 
(67 Fed. 312); Beck v. Railway Teamsters’ 
Protective Union (118 Mich. 527, 42 L. R. A. 
407, 74 Am. St. Rep. 421, 77 N. W. 13); Pratt 
Food Co. v. Bird (148 Mich. 632, 118 Am. St. 
Rep. 601, 112 N. W. 701); Barr v. Essex Trades’ 
Council (53 N. J. Eq. 102, 30 Atl. 881). See 
also Ludwig v. Western U. Teleg. Co. (216 
U. S. 156, 54 L. Ed. 427, 30 Sup. Ct. Rep. 280); 
Bitterman v. Louisville & N. R. Co. (207 U. S. 
206, 52 L. ed. 172, 28 Sup. Ct. Rep. 91. 12 
A. & E. Ann. Cas. 693); Board of Trade v. 
Christie Grain & Stock Co. (198 U. S. 236, 
49 L. ed. 1031, 25 Sup. Ct. Rep. 637); Scully 
v. Bird (209 U. S. 489, 52 L. ed. 903, 28 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 597. 

While the bill in this case alleged that 
complainant's interstate business was re- 
strained, no relief was asked under the pro- 
visions of the Sherman Antitrust Act. But 
if the contention be sound that no court, 
under any circumstances, can enjoin a boy- 
cott if spoken words or printed matter were 
used as one of the instrumentalities by 
which it was made effective, then it could 
not do so, even if interstate commerce was 
restrained by means of a blacklist, boycott, 
or printed device to accomplish its purpose. 
And this, too, notwithstanding section 4 
(26 Stat. at L. 209, chap. 647, U. S. Comp. 
Stat. 1901, p. 3201) of that act provides that 
where such commerce is unlawfully re- 
strained, it shall be the duty of the Attor- 
ney General to institute proceedings in 
equity to prevent and enjoin violations of 
the statute. 

In Loewe v. Lawler (208 U. S. 306, 52 L. 
ed. 505, 28 Sup. Ct. Rep. 301, 13 A. & E. Ann. 
Cas. 815), the statute was held to apply to 
any unlawful combination resulting in re- 
straint of interstate commerce. In that 
case the damages sued for were occasioned 
by acts which, among other things, did in- 
clude the circulation of advertisements. 
But the principle announced by the court 
was general. It covered any illegal means 
by which interstate commerce is restrained, 
whether by unlawful combinations of cap- 
ital, or unlawful combinations of labor; and 
we think, also, whether the restraint be oc- 
casioned by unlawful contracts, trusts, pool- 
ing arrangements, blacklists, boycotts, coer- 
sion, threats, intimidation, and whether 
these be made effective, in whole or in part, 
by acts, words, or printed matter. 

The court's protective and restraining 
powers extend to every device whereby 
property is irreparably damaged or com- 
merce is illegally restrained. To hold that 
the restraint of trade under the Sherman 
Antitrust Act, or on general principles of 
law, could be enjoined, but that the means 
through which the restraint was accom- 
plished could not be enjoined, would be to 
render the law impotent. 

Society itself is an organization, and does 
not object to organizations for social, re- 
ligious, business, and all legal purposes, The 
law, therefore, recognizes the right of work- 
ingmen to unite and to invite others to join 
their ranks, thereby making available the 
strength, influence, and power that come 
from such association. By virtue of this 
right, powerful labor unions have been 


But the very fact that it is lawful to form 
these bodies, with multitudes of members, 
means that they have thereby acquired a 
vast power, in the presence of which the in- 
dividual may be helpless. This power, when 
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unlawfully used against one cannot be met, 
except by his purchasing peace at the cost 
of submitting to terms which involve the 
secrifice of rights protected by the Constitu- 
tion; or by standing on such rights, and ap- 
pealing to the preventive powers of a court 
of equity. When such appeal is made, it is 
the duty of government to protect the one 
against the many, as well as the many against 
the one. 

In the case of an unlawful conspiracy, the 
agreement to act in concert when the sig- 
nal is published gives the words “Unfair,” 
“We don’t patronize,” or similar expressions, 
a force not inhering in the words themselves, 
and therefore exceeding any possible right of 
speech which a single individual might have. 
Under such circumstances they become what 
have been called “verbal acts,” and as much 
subject to injunction as the use of any other 
force whereby property is unlawfully dam- 
aged, When the facts in such cases warrant 
it, a court having jurisdiction of the parties 
and subject matter has power to grant an in- 
junction. 

Passing, then, to the consideration of the 
question as to whether the defendants dis- 
obeyed the injunction and were therefore 
guilty of contempt, we are met with the ob- 
jection that, for want of a bill of exceptions, 
we must treat the decree as conclusive as to 
the fact of disobedience, and can only ex- 
amine the petition and the finding to deter- 
mine whether one charges and the other 
finds acts which constitute a contempt of 
court. This view was adopted by the ma- 
jority of the court of appeals, which treated 
this as a criminal proceeding, refused to ex- 
amine the testimony, and affirmed the judg- 
ment in analogy to the rule that, on a gen- 
eral verdict of guilty upon an indictment 
containing several counts, some of which 
were bad, the conviction would not be re- 
versed if there was one good count warrant- 
ing the judgment. 

The rule originated in cases where the 
finding of guilty was by the jury while 
the sentence was by the judge. In such 
cases the presumption is that the judge 
ignored the finding of the jury on the bad 
counts, and sentenced only on those which 
were sufficient to sustain the conviction. 

But there is no room for such presump- 
tion here. The trial judge made no general 
finding that the defendants were guilty. 
But in one decree he adjudged that each 
defendant was respectively guilty of the nine 
independent acts set out in separate para- 
graphs of the petition. Having found that 
each was guilty of these separate acts, he 
consolidated the sentence without indicating 
how much of the punishment was imposed 
for the disobedience in any particular in- 
stance. We cannot suppose that he found 
the defendants guilty of an act charged 
unless he considered that it amounted to a 
violation of the injunction. Nor can we 
suppose that, having found them guilty of 
these nine specific acts, he did not impose 
some punishment for each. Instead, there- 
fore, of affirming the judgment if there is 
one good count, it should be reversed if it 
should appear that the defendants have been 
sentenced on any count which, in law or in 
fact, did not constitute a disobedience of the 
injunction. 

But, in making such investigation, it is 
again insisted that this is a proceeding at 
law for criminal contempt, where the find- 
ings of fact by the trial judge must be 
treated as conclusive, and that our investi- 
gation must be limited solely to the ques- 
tion whether, as a matter of law, the acts 
of alleged disobedience set out in the find- 
ing constitute contempt of court. 

This contention on the part of the Buck's 
Stove & Range Co. prevents a consideration 
of the case on its merits, and makes it nec- 
essary to enter into a discussion of questions 
more or less technical, as to whether this 
was a proceeding in equity or at law. Where 
results so controlling depend upon proper 
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classification, it becomes necessary carefully 
to consider whether this was a case at law 
for criminal contempt, where the evidence 
could not be examined, for want of a bill of 
exceptions; or a case in equity for civil con- 
tempt, where the whole record may be exam- 
ined on appeal and a proper decree entered. 

Contempts are neither wholly civil nor 
altogether criminal. And “it may not al- 
ways be easy to classify a particular act as 
belonging to either one of these two classes. 
It may partake of the characteristics of 
both.” Bessett v. W. B. Conkey Co. (194 
U. S. 329, 43 L. ed, 1002, 24 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
665). But in either event, and whether the 
proceedings be civil or criminal, there must 
be an allegation that in contempt of court 
the defendant has disobeyed the order, and 
a prayer that he be attached and punished 
therefor. It is not the fact of punishment, 
but rather its character and purpose, that 
often serve to distinguish between the two 
classes of cases. If it is for civil contempt 
the punishment is remedial and for the 
benefit of the complainant. But if it is for 
criminal contempt the sentence is punitive, 
to vindicate the authority of the court. It 
is true that punishment by imprisonment 
may be remedial as well as punitive, and 
many civil contempt proceedings have re- 
sulted not only in the imposition of a fine 
payable to the complainant, but also in com- 
mitting the defendant to prison. But im- 
prisonment for civil contempt is ordered 
where the defendant has refused to do an 
affirmative act required by the provisions 
of an order which, either in form or sub- 
stance, was mandatory in its character. Im- 
prisonment in such cases is not inflicted as a 
punishment, but is intended to be remedial 
by coercing the defendant to do what he 
had refused todo. The decree in such cases 
is that the defendant stand committed un- 
less and until he performs the affirmative 
acted required by the court’s order. 

For example: If a defendant should re- 
fuse to pay alimony, or to surrender property 
ordered to be turned over to a receiver, or 
to make a conveyance required by a decree 
for specific performance, he could be com- 
mitted until he complied with the order. 
Unless there were special elements of con- 
tumacy, the refusal to pay or to comply 
with the order is treated as being rather in 
resistance to the opposite party than in con- 
tempt of the court. The order for imprison- 
ment in this class of cases, therefore, is 
not to vindicate the authority of the law, 
but is remedial, and is intended to coerce 
the defendant to do the thing required by 
the order for the benefit of the complainant. 
If imprisoned, as aptly said in Re Nevitt 
(54 C. C. A. 622, 117 Fed. 451), “he carries 
the keys of his prison in his own pocket.” 
He can end the sentence and discharge him- 
self at any moment by doing what he had 
previously refused to do. 

On the other hand, if the defendant does 
that which he has been commanded not to 
do, the disobedience is a thing accom- 
plished. Imprisonment cannot undo or 
remedy what has been done, nor afford any 
compensation for the pecuniary injury 
caused by the disobedience. If the sentence 
is limited to imprisonment for a definite pe- 
riod, the defendant is furnished no key, and 
he cannot shorten the term by promising 
not to repeat the offense. Such imprison- 
ment operates not as a remedy coercive in its 
nature, but solely as punishment for the 
completed act of disobedience. 

It is true that either form of imprison- 
ment has also an incidental effect. For 
if the case is civil and the punishment is 
purely remedial, there is also a vindication 
of the court’s authority. On the other 
hand, if the proceeding is for criminal 
contempt and the imprisonment is solely 
punitive, to vindicate the authority of the 
law, the complainant may also derive some 
incidental benefit from the fact that such 
punishment tends to prevent a repetition 
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of the disobedience. But such indirect con- 
sequences will not change imprisonment, 
which is merely coercive and remedial, into 
that which is solely punitive in character, 
or vice versa. 

The fact that the purpose of the punish- 
ment could be examined with a view to 
determining whether it was civil or criminal 
is recognized in Doyle v. London Guarantee 
& Acci. Co. (204 U. S. 605, 607, 51 L. ed. 644, 
645, 27 Sup. Ct. Rep. 313), where it was said 
that “while it is true that the fine imposed 
is not made payable to the opposite party, 
compliance with the order relieves from pay- 
ment, and in that event there is no final 
judgment of either fine or imprison- 
ment. * * * The proceeding is against a 
party, the compliance with the order avoids 
the punishment, and there is nothing in 
the nature of a criminal suit or judgment 
imposed for public purposes upon a defend- 
ant in a criminal proceeding.” Bessette v. 
W. B. Conkey Co. (194 U. S. 328, 48 L. ed. 
1002, 24 Sup. Ct. Rep. 665); Re Nevitt (54 
C. C. A. 622, 117 Fed. 448); Howard v. Durand 
(36 Ga. 369, 91 Am. Dec. 767); Phillips v. 
Welch (11 Nev. 178). 

The distinction between refusing to do 
an act commanded (remedied by imprison- 
ment until the party performs the required 
act), and doing an act forbidden (punished 
by imprisonment for a definite term), is 
sound in principle, and generally, if not 
universally, affords a test by which to deter- 
mine the character of the punishment. 

In this case the alleged contempt did not 
consist in the defendant's refusing to do 
any affirmative act required, but rather in 
doing that which had been prohibited. The 
only possible remedial relief for such dis- 
obedience would have been to impose a fine 
for the use of complainant, measured in 
some degree by the pecuniary injury caused 
by the act of disobedience. Rapalje, Con- 
tempts, sections 131-134; Wells, F. & Co. v. 
Oregon R. & Nav. Co. 9 (Sawy. 601, 19 Fed. 
20); Re North Bloomfield Gravel Min. Co. (11 
Sawy. 590, 27 Fed. 795); Sabin v. Fogarty (70 
Fed. 483). 

But when the court found that the de- 
fendants had done what the injunction pro- 
hibited, and thereupon sentenced them to 
jail for fixed terms of 6, 9, and 12 months, 
no relief whatever was granted to the com- 
plainant, and the Buck’s Stove & Range Co, 
took nothing by that decree. 

If, then, as the court of appeals correctly 
held, the sentence was wholly punitive, it 
could have been properly imposed only in a 
proceeding instituted and tried as for crimi- 
nal contempt. The question as to the char- 
acter of such proceedings has generally been 
raised, in the appellate court, to determine 
whether the case could be reviewed by writ 
of error or on appeal. Bessette v. W. B. 
Conkey Co. (194 U. S. 324, 48 L. ed. 997, 24 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 665). But it may involve 
much more than mere matters of practice. 
For, notwithstanding the many elements of 
similarity in procedure and in punishment, 
there are some differences between the two 
classes of proceedings which involve sub- 
stantial rights and constitutional privileges. 
Without deciding what may be the rule in 
civil contempt, it is certain that in proceed- 
ings for criminal contempt the defendant is 
presumed to be innocent, he must be proved 
to be guilty beyond a reasonable doubt, and 
cannot be compelled to testify against him- 
self. Boyd v. United States (116 U. S. 616, 
29 L. ed. 746, 6 Sup. Ct. Rep, 524), United 
States v. Jose (63 Fed. 951); State v Davis 
(50 W. Va. 100, 40 S. E. 331, 14 Am. Crim, 
Rep. 282), King v. Ohio & M. R. Co. (7 Biss, 
529, Fed. Cas. No. 7,800); Sabin v. Fogarty (70 
Fed. 482); Drakeford v. Adams (98 Ga. 724, 25 
S. E. 833). 

There is another important difference. 
Proceedings for civil contempt are between 
the original parties, and are instituted and 
tried as a part of the main cause, But, on 
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the other hand, proceedings at law for 
criminal contempt are between the public 
and the defendant, and are not a part of 
the original cause. The court of appeals 
recognizing this difference, held that this 
was not a part of the equity cause of the 
Buck’s Stove & Range Company v. American 
Federation of Labor, and said that “the 
order finding the defendants guilty of con- 
tempt was not an interlocutory order in the 
injunction proceeding. It was in a separate 
action, one personal to the defendants, with 
the defendants on one side and the court 
vindicating its authority on the other.” [33 
App. D. C. 567.] 

In this view we cannot concur. We find 
nothing in the record indicating that this 
was a proceeding with the court, or more 
properly the Government, on one side and 
the defendants on the other. On the con- 
trary, the contempt proceedings were insti- 
tuted, entitled, tried, and, up to the moment 
of sentence, treated, as a part of the original 
cause in equity. The Buck's Stove & Range 
Co. was not only the nominal, but the actual, 
party on the one side, with the defendants 
on the other. The Buck’s Stove Co. acted 
throughout as complainant in charge of the 
litigation. As such and through its counsel, 
acting in its name, it made consents, waivers, 
and stipulations only proper on the theory 
that it was proceeding in its own right in an 
equity cause, and not as a representative of 
the United States, prosecuting a case of crim- 
inal contempt. It appears here also as the 
sole party in opposition to the defendants; 
and its counsel, in its name, have filed briefs 
and made arguments in this court in favor- 
ing affirmance of the judgment of the court 
below. 

But, as the court of appeals distinctly held 
that this was not a part of the equity cause, 
it will be proper to set out in some detail the 
facts on this subject as they appear in the 
record. 

In the first place the petition was not 
entitled “United States v. Samuel Gompers 
et al.” or “In re Samuel Gompers et al.,” as 
would have been proper, and, according to 
some decisions, necessary, if the proceedings 
had been at law for criminal contempt. This 
is not a mere matter of form, for manifestly 
every citizen, however, unlearned in the law, 
by mere inspection of the papers in contempt 
proceedings ought to be able to see whether it 
was instituted for private litigation or for 
public prosecution, whether it sought to 
benefit the complainant or vindicate the 
court's authority. He should not be left in 
doubt as to whether relief or punishment 
was the object in view. He is not only en- 
titled to be informed of the nature of the 
charge against him, but to know that it is a 
charge, and not a suit. United States v. 
Cruikshank (92 U. S. 542, 559, 23 L. ed. 588, 
593). 

Inasmuch, therefore, as proceedings for 
civil contempt are a part of the original 
cause, the weight of authority is to the 
effect that they should be entitled therein. 
But the practice has hitherto been so un- 
settled in this respect that we do not now 
treat it as controlling, but only as a fact to 
be considered along with others, as was done 
in Worden v. Searle (121 U. S. 25, 30 L. ed. 
857, 7 Sup. Ct. Rep. 814), in determining a 
similar question. Thus considering it, we 
find that the petition instituting the con- 
tempt proceeding was entitled in the main 
cause. “Buck's Stove & Range Company, 
plaintif, v. American Federation of Labor 
et al., defendants, No. 27305, Equity,” and 
that the answers of the defendants, every 
report by the examiner in chancery, every 
deposition, motion, and stipulation, every 
order, including the final decree and the 
amended decree, were all uniformly entitled 
in the equity cause. Not only the pleadings 
in the original cause, but all the testimony, 
oral and written, was, by reference in the 
petition, made a part of the contempt pro- 
ceedings. The trial judge quoted largely 
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from this oral testimony thus introduced in 
bulk, and the severity and character of the 
sentence indicate that he was largely influ- 
enced by this evidence, which disclosed the 
great damage done to the complainant’s 
business by the boycott before the injunc- 
tion issued. 

It is argued the defendants’ answers con- 
cluded with a statement that, as questions 
of criminal and quasi-criminal intent were 
involved, a jury was better qualified to pass 
on the issue than a judge, and in the event 
he should be of opinion that the charges 
had not been sworn away, they moved that 
issues of fact should be framed and sub- 
mitted to a jury. Such a motion was not 
inconsistent with the theory that this was 
a proceeding for civil contempt in equity, 
but was in strict accord with the practice 
under which questions of fact may be re- 
ferred by the chancellor to a jury for deter- 
mination, 

In proceedings for civil contempt, the com- 
plainant, if successful, is entitled to costs. 
Rapalje, Contempts, section 132. And evi- 
dently on the theory that this was a civil 
proceeding, and to be governed by the rules 
applicable to an equity cause, the Buck's 
Stove & Range Co. moved the court to amend 
the decree so as to award to it its costs. 
After argument by solicitors for both parties, 
the motion was granted, and the court ad- 
judged that the complainant do recover 
against the defendants its costs in said con- 
tempt proceeding. This ruling was no doubt 
correct, as this was a civil case, but could not 
have been granted in a proceeding for crim- 
inal contempt, where costs are not usually 
imposed in addition to the imprisonment. 
Where they are awarded, they go to the 
Government, for the use of its officers, as 
held by Justice Miller, on circuit. Durant 
v. Washington County, Woolw. (377, Fed. 
Cas. No. 4,191). 

In another most important particular the 
parties clearly indicated that they regarded 
this as a civil proceeding. The complain- 
ant made each of the defendants a witness 
for the company, and, as such, each was 
required to testify against himself—a thing 
that most likely would not have been done 
or suffered if either party had regarded this 
as a proceeding at law for criminal con- 
tempt, because the provision of the Consti- 
tution that “no person shall be compelled 
in any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself” is applicable not only to crimes, 
but also to quasi-criminal and penal pro- 
ceedings. Boyd v. United States (116 U. S. 
616, 29 L. Ed. 746, 6 Sup. Ct. Rep. 524). 

Both on account of the distinct ruling to 
the contrary by the court of appeals, and 
the importance of the results flowing from 
& proper classification, we have with some 
detail discussed the facts appearing in the 
record, showing that both parties treated 
this as a proceeding which was a part of the 
original equity cause. In case of doubt this 
might, of itself, justify a determination of 
the question in accordance with the mutual 
understanding of the parties, and the proce- 
dure adopted by them. But there is another 
and controlling fact, found in the brief but 
sufficient prayer with which the petition con- 
cludes. We have already shown that in both 
classes of cases there must be allegation and 
proof that the defendant was guilty of con- 
tempt, and a prayer that he be punished. 
The classification, then, depends upon the 
question as to whether the punishment is 
punitive, in vindication of the court's au- 
thority, or whether it is remedial, by way of 
a coercive imprisonment, or a compensatory 
fine, payable to the complainant. Bearing 
these distinctions in mind, the prayer of the 
petition is significant and determinative. 
After setting out in detail the acts of alleged 
disobedience, the petition closes with the 
following prayers: (1) “That the defendants 
show cause why they should not be adjudged 
in contempt of court and be punished for 
the same; and (2) “that petitioner may 
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have such other and further relief as the 
nature of its case may require.” 

“Its case,” not the Government's case. 
“That petitioner may have relief,” not that 
the court's authority may be vindicated. 
The Buck’s Stove & Range Co. was not assert- 
ing the rights of the public, but seeking 
“such other and further relief as the nature 
of its case may require.” If it had asked 
that the defendants be forced to pay a fine 
to the Government, or be punished by con- 
finement in jail, there could have been no 
doubt that punishment pure and simple was 
sought. 

On the other hand, if it had prayed that 
the court impose a fine payable to the 
Buck’s Stove & Range Co., the language 
would have left no doubt that remedial 
punishment was sought. It is not different 
in principle, if, instead of praying specifi- 
cally for a fine payable to itself, it asks gen- 
erally for such relief as the nature of its 
case may require. In either event such a 
prayer was appropriate to a civil proceeding, 
and under it the court could have granted 
that form of relief to which the petitioner 
was entitled. But, as the act of disobedience 
consisted not in refusing to do what had 
been ordered, but in doing what had been 
prohibited by the injunction, there could 
be no coercive imprisonment, and therefore 
the only relief, if any, which the nature of 
petitioner’s case admitted, was the imposi- 
tion of a fine, payable to the Buck's Stove & 
Range Co. 

There was, therefore, a departure—a varl- 
ance—between the procedure adopted and 
the punishment imposed, when, in answer to 
a prayer for remedial relief, in the equity 
cause, the court imposed a punitive sentence 
appropriate only to a proceeding at law for 
criminal contempt. The result was as fun- 
damentally erroneous as if in an action of 
A versus B, for assault and battery, the judg- 
ment entered had been that the defendant 
be confined in prison for 12 months. 

If, then, this sentence for criminal con- 
tempt was erroneously entered in a pro- 
ceeding which was a part of the equity 
cause, it would be necessary to set aside the 
order of imprisonment, examine the testi- 
mony, and thereupon make such decree as 
‘was proper, according to the practice in 
equity causes on appeal. And if, upon the 
examination of the record, it should appear 
that the defendants were in fact and in law 
guilty of the contempt charged, there could 
be no more important duty than to render 
such a decree as would serve to vindicate 
the jurisdiction and authority of courts to 
enforce orders and to punish acts of dis- 
obedience. For, while it is sparingly to be 
used, yet the power of courts to punish for 
contempts is a necessary and integral part 
of the independence of the judiciary, and 
is absolutely essential to the performance 
of the duties imposed on them by law. 
Without it they are mere boards of arbi- 
tration, whose judgments and decrees would 
be only advisory. 

If a party can make himself a judge of 
the validity of orders which have been is- 
sued, and by his own act of disobedience 
set them aside, then are the courts impo- 
tent, and what the Constitution now fit- 
tingly calls the judicial power of the United 
States would be a mere mockery. 

This power has been uniformly held to 
be necessary to the protection of the court 
from insults and oppression while in the 
ordinary exercise of its duty, and to enable 
it to enforce its judgments and orders neces- 
sary to the due administration of law and 
the protection of the rights of citizens 
(Bessette v. W. B. Conkey Co. (194 U. S. 333, 
48 L. Ed. 1004, 24 Sup. Ct. Rep. 665)). 

There has been general recognition of the 
fact that the courts are clothed with this 
power, and must be authorized to exercise 
it without referring the issues of fact or 
Jaw to another tribunal or to a jury in the 
same tribunal. For, if there was no such 
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authority in the first instance, there would 
be no power to enforce its orders if they 
were disregarded in such independent in- 
vestigation. Without authority to act 
promptly and independently the courts could 
not administer public justice or enforce 
the rights of private litigants (Bessette v. 
W. B. Conkey Co. (194 U. S. 337, 48 L. Ed, 
1005, 24 Sup. Ct. Rept. 665) ). 

Congress, in recognition of the necessity 
of the case, has also declared (Rev. Stat. 
725, U. S. Comp. Stat 1901, p. 583) that 
the courts of the United States “shall have 
power * * * to punish by fine or imprison- 
ment * * * contempts of their authority,” 
including “disobedience * * by any party 
* * * to any lawful * * * order * * * of 
the said courts.” But the very amplitude 
of the power is a warning to use it with 
discretion, and a command never to exert 
it where it is not necessary or proper. For 
that reason we can proceed no further in this 
case, because it is both unnecessary and im- 
proper to make any decree in this contempt 
proceeding. 

For, on the hearing of the appeal and 
cross-appeal in the original cause in which 
the injunction was issued, it appeared from 
the statement of counsel in open court that 
there had been a complete settlement of all 
matters involved in the case of Buck’s Stove 
& Range Co. v. American Federation of Labor. 
This Court therefore declined to further con- 
sider the case, which had become moot, and 
those two appeals were dismissed (219 U. S. 
581, 55 L. Ed. 472, 31 Sup. Ct. Rep. 472). 
When the main case was settled, every pro- 
ceeding which was dependent on it, or a 
part of it, was also necessarily settled—of 
course, without prejudice to the power and 
right of the court to punish for contempt 
by proper proceedings (Worden v. Searls (121 
U. S. 27, 30 L. Ed. 858, 7 Sup. Ct. Rep. 814)). 
If this had been a separate and independent 
proceeding at law for criminal contempt, to 
vindicate the authority of the court, with 
the public on one side and the defendants 
on the other, it could not, in any way, have 
been affected by any settlement which the 
parties to the equity cause made in their 
private litigation. 

But, as we have shown, this was a pro- 
ceeding in equity for civil contempt, where 
the only remedial relief possible was a fine, 
payable to the complainant. The company 
prayed for such relief as the nature of its 
case may require, and when the main cause 
was terminated by a settlement of all differ- 
ences between the parties, the complainant 
did not require, and was not entitled to, any 
compensation or relief of any other charac- 
ter. The present proceeding necessarily 
ended with the settlement of the main cause 
of which it is a part. Bessette v. W. B. Con- 
key Co. (194 U. S. 328, 333, 48 L. ed. 1002, 
1004, 24 Sup. Ct. Rep. 665); Worden v. Searls 
(121 U. S. 27, 30 L. ed. 858, 7 Sup. Ct. Rep. 
814); State v. Nathans (49 S. C. 207, 27 S. E. 
52). The criminal sentences imposed in the 
civil case, therefore, should be set aside. 

The judgment of the Court of Appeals is 
reversed, and the case remanded, with di- 
rections to reverse the Judgment of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, and 
remand the case to that court with direction 
that the contempt proceedings instituted 
by the Buck’s Stove & Range Co. be dis- 
missed, but without prejudice to the power 
and right of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to punish by a proper 
proceeding, contempt, if any, committed 
against it. 

Reversed. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor, and I express deep appre- 
ciation to the Senators who have taken 
part in the discussion this afternoon. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
with all due deference to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee 
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(Mr. Keravver], I rise in support of the 
O'Mahoney amendment, which, in the 
opinion of the junior Senator from 
Virginia, affords a little clearer protec- 
tion of the right to trial by jury than 
the amendment which has recently been 
under discussion. 

Seldom has Congress wrestled with a 
bill so subtle and difficult to understand 
as H. R. 6127. Some Members of this 
body, who once accepted assurances of 
its sponsors that this was merely a mild 
bill dealing with the right to vote, dis- 
covered the falsity of that claim in time 
to join in the successful effort on yester- 
day to strike out part III which would 
have given unprecedented and com- 
pletely unwarranted powers to the At- 
torney General of the United States. 

This action was applauded by editorial 
writers and commentators who only a 
few weeks ago had themselves failed to 
realize the true implications of the bill. 
Even the President of the United States 
admitted that there were some things in 
the bill which he did not clearly under- 
stand, and explained that his primary 
interest was in the protection of the right 
to vote. 

That right is endorsed by everyone, 
so far as I know, who has expressed 
opposition to H. R. 6127, but we feel that 
there are other rights which also are of 
supreme importance, and that among 
these is the right of trial by jury—the 
cherished emblem of personal freedom. 

In the hope, therefore, that those who 
saw the dangers of part III also may be 
made to recognize the need for further 
modification of the bill to protect the 
right of trial by jury, I desire to add 
something to what I said on this floor 
on June 6 as to the faults I still see in 
this bill which cause me to be deeply 
opposed to it. 

There is a variety of arguments that 
could be used for my purpose. I could 
point out that the bill is be- 
cause there is ample law already for the 
protection of civil rights, and that the 
allegations on which the argument that 
it is needed are based are vague hearsay 
ee would be unacceptable in any 
court. 

I could point out that it is dangerous 
because it makes possible oppression of a 
sizable segment of our population by an 
overeager, overzealous or unscrupulous 
official. 

I could point out that it departs widely 
from accepted legal procedures by by- 
passing administrative and State reme- 
dies and by authorizing actions based on 
suspicion that a future deed may be 
in violation of the law. 

My immediate purpose, however, is to 
focus attention on two points: 

First. The nature of civil rights and 
aspects of this bill which indicate that 
it should properly be called an anti- 
civil-rights bill. 

Second. The significance of the right 
of trial by jury, which the bill would 
constrict and endanger. 

True civil rights, Mr. President, often 
considered under the designation of civil 
liberty, are chiefly associated with the 
security and freedom of the person. 
But, if we examine the term in the con- 
text of American history, we find the 
definition of these rights seems to be 
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a changing and expanding one. It must, 
therefore, be reviewed in the historical 
perspective. 

In the connotation with which it 18 
how used, the term civil rights first 
came into prominence during the first 
decade after the War Between the States 
when the emancipated slaves were being 
adjusted to their new life. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1866, enacted 
over the veto of Andrew Johnson, dealt 
with the right to contract, the right to 
be a witness, the right to hold, inherit, 
and convey real property, and the right 
to the same due process of law that was 
applicable to whites, including applica- 
tion of the same punishments and pen- 
alties. 

This raised a sharp issue of constitu- 
tionality. If the Federal Government 
became the prime protector of rights in 
these fields, what became of the powers 
reserved to the States and the people 
thereof by the 10th amendment to the 
Constitution, and what did this do to 
the basic doctrine of separation of pow- 
ers? 

In his veto message, Johnson said: 

If Congress may guarantee to Negroes 
equal civil rights, may it not grant them the 
right to vote, the right to hold public office, 
and the right to marry white persons? 


The primary question involved was 
not whether the freed slaves should have 
some of these rights, but whether the 
securing of them was a proper function- 
ing of the Federal Government. 

It was to meet these constitutional 
objections to the first Civil Rights Act 
that the 14th amendment was pro- 
posed and ratified in 1868, under con- 
ditions which I shall not discuss in de- 
tail at this time, but which involved dis- 
franchisement of most of the white per- 
sons in the South, and coercive measures 
to insure ratification which made a 
mockery of democratic processes. 

The 15th amendment, with similar 
intent and like coercion was ratified 
in 1870, and on May 31, 1870, Congress 
enacted a new Civil Rights Act based on 
these amendments. 

The provisions of the 1870 act were: 

First. It reenacted the 1866 Civil 
Rights Act. 

Second. It provided that all citizens 
otherwise qualified to vote should be 
allowed to vote without any distinction 
as to race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. 

Third. It provided that when two or 
more persons should conspire with in- 
tent to deprive any persor of his civil 
rights, that should constitute a felony. 

Fourth. In addition to renacting the 
1866 act, it provided that any person who, 
under color of law, and so forth, sub- 
jected any inhabitant to a deprivation of 
his civil rights, should be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. 

Fifth. Further detailed implementa- 
tion was made of the right of suffrage. 

After passage of this act, new ques- 
tions were raised as to its constitution- 
ality, even under the amendments added 
to the Constitution; and the issue 
reached the Supreme Court in what has 
been termed the Slaughterhouse cases 
(16 Wall. (U. S.) 36). 

The decision in these cases distin- 
guished between national citizenship and 
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State citizenship. For the protection of 
national privileges and immunities, the 
Court held that the citizen may look to 
the Federal Government; and the Court 
enumerated the following rights as owing 
their existence to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

First. The right of a citizen to come 
to the seat of government, to assert any 
claim he may have upon that govern- 
ment, to transact any business he may 
have with it, to seek its protection, to 
share its offices, to engage in administer- 
ing its functions. 

Second. Free access to seaports where 
foreign committee is carried on. 

Third. Free access to subtreasuries. 

Fourth. Free access to land offices. 

Fifth. Free access to the courts of the 
several States. 

Sixth. Federal protection on the high 
seas. 

Seventh. Federal protection within 
the jurisdiction of a foreign government. 

Eighth. The right peaceably to assem- 
ble and petition for redress of griev- 
ances, 

Ninth. The privilege of the writ of ha- 
beas corpus. 

Tenth. Right to use navigable waters 
within the territory of the States. 

Eleventh. Rights secured to citizens by 
treaties. 

Twelfth. Right of a citizen of the 
United States to become a citizen of any 
State by bona fide residence therein. 

Thirteenth. Rights secured by the 
13th amendment. 

Fourteenth. Rights secured by the 
15th amendment. 

The Slaughterhouse cases were based 
on a matter which at first glance seems 
of minor consequence from the stand- 
point of the Nation. The question in- 
volved was whether the State of Loui- 
siana, in passing a law to regulate 
slaughterhouses near New Orleans, had 
discriminated against certain citizens 
who previously had engaged in this busi- 
ness; and whether, in so doing, the 
State had violated the 14th amendment. 

But the Justices of the Supreme Court 
indicated the importance which they 
gave to the underlying issue by handing 
down a decision which occupies more 
than 100 pages in the official reports, 
and which includes an exhaustive analy- 
sis of the limits of the 14th amendment. 

The Court said it was quite clear— 

That there is a citizenship of the United 
States and a citizenship of a State, which 
are distinct from each other, and which de- 
pend upon different characteristics or cir- 
cumstances in the individual. 


The decision then defined the rights of 
Federal citizenship as including the 
rights I have listed. 

But, the Court went on to say that— 

If there is a difference between the privi- 
leges and immunities belonging to a citizen 
of the United States as such, and those be- 
longing to the citizens of the State as such, 
the latter must rest for their security and 
protection where they have heretofore rested. 


They are not embraced, the Court 
said, in the paragraph of the 14th 
amendment which says: 

All persons born and naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they reside. 
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The decision referred to the history of 
the Constitution and to earlier court de- 
cisions, and said: 

It would be the vainest show of learning 
to attempt to prove by citations of authority 
that up to the adoption of the recent amend- 
ments (that is, the 18th, 14th, and 15th) no 
right or pretense was set up that those 
rights depended on the Federal Government 
for their existence or protection beyond the 
very few express limitations which the Fed- 
eral Constitution imposed upon the States— 
such, for instance, as the prohibition against 
ex post facto laws, bills of attainder, and 
laws impairing the obligation of contracts. 
But with the exception of these and a few 
other restrictions, the entire domain of the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
States, as above defined, lay within the con- 
stitutional and legislative power of the 
States, and without that of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 


The Court then examined the purpose 
of the 14th amendment, and said it could 
not find in this or in the 13th or 15th 
amendment any purpose to destroy the 
main features of the general system of 
our Government. 

The decision said that to say the in- 
tention was to bring within the power of 
the Congress the entire domain of civil 
rights heretofore belonging exclusively 
to the States would involve a departure 
from the structure and spirit of our in- 
stitutions, and the effect would be to 
fetter and degrade the State govern- 
ments by subjecting them to the control 
of Congress in the exercise of powers 
heretofore universally conceded to them 
of the most ordinary and fundamental 
character. 

The decision significantly added: 

Under the pressure of all the excited feel- 
ings growing out of the war, our statesmen 
have still believed that the existence of the 
States with powers for domestic and local 
government, including the regulation of civil 
rights, the rights of person and of property 
were essential to the perfect working of our 
complex form of government, though they 
have thought proper to impose additional 
limitations on the States and to confer ad- 
ditional power on the Nation. 


That decision still stands and was the 
foundation upon which President Eisen- 
hower based his statement with respect 
to States rights in the campaign of 1952, 
which I have already quoted. 

Parenthetically, Mr. President, I might 
say that those who today are so critical 
of some of us who have expressed open 
disagreement with a 1954 decision of the 
Supreme Court and who condemn as 
lawless our peaceful efforts to build up 
sentiment to have that decision altered 
should explain how they distinguish be- 
tween our actions and those of the civil 
rights advocates who from 1872 to 1954 
constantly sought to overturn the phi- 
losophy of the Slaughterhouse cases and 
the numerous other cases in which the 
Court accepted the thesis that the bal- 
ance between State and Federal power 
must be preserved. 

Returning to our review of the his- 
torical perspective of civil rights in the 
United States: 

After the Slaughterhouse cases, we 
find court decisions dealing with two 
main categories of civil rights: 

First. Those protected by the power 
of the Federal Government against in- 
vasion by State action. 
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Second. Those protected by the power 
of the Federal Government against in- 
vasion by private persons. 

In the first category are freedom of 
speech and assembly, freedom of the 
press, freedom of religion, and the right 
to benefit of counsel. In the second 
category are the right to assemble 
peaceably for the purpose of petitioning 
the Federal Government for redress of 
grievances; freedom of speaking and 
printing on subjects relating to the Fed- 
eral Government, Federal elections, Fed- 
eral laws, Federal operations and offi- 
cers; protection of persons from violence 
while in Federal custody and protection 
of Federal elections by the Congress. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
second grouping of rights, which the 
courts have said the Federal Govern- 
ment should protect against invasion by 
private persons, involve actions directly 
concerned with the Government itself; 
and time after time the Supreme Court 
has said the 14th and 15th amendments 
are directed at State action and not indi- 
vidual action, and that the wrongful act 
of an individual, unsupported by State 
authority, is simply a private wrong, 
which is a subject for State action. 

It was because of their efforts to cover 
wrongful actions of individuals against 
other individuals that several of the 
post-Civil War civil rights statutes were 
knocked down by the courts, or their ap- 
plication greatly restricted. 

The Supreme Court never directly 
challenged the basic decision concern- 
ing States rights contained in the 
Slaughterhouse cases, but has in recent 
years insidiously attacked that decision 
in a roundabout way by broadening the 
alleged meaning of due process of law. 

The constant effort of those who have 
supported so-called civil rights bills in 
the Congress in recent years has been to 
broaden Federal jurisdiction over ac- 
tivities of individuals, and that has been 
a primary reason for my opposition to 
these proposals. 

As the Supreme Court well said in the 
case of United States v. Stanley, et al. 
(109 U. S. C. p. 3 et al.), which wiped 
from the books part of the civil-rights 
acts of 1875: 

If this legislation is appropriate for en- 
forcing the provisions of the amendment it 
is difficult to see where it is to stop. Why 
may not Congress with equal show of au- 
thority enact a code of laws for the enforce- 
ment and vindication of all rights of life, 
liberty, and property? * * * The truth is 
that the implication of a power to legislate 
in this manner is based upon the assumption 
that if the States are forbidden to legislate 
or act in a particular way on a particular 
subject, and power is conferred upon Con- 
gress to enforce the prohibition, this gives 
Congress power to legislate generally upon 
that subject and not merely power to pro- 
vide modes of redress against such State 
legislation or action. The assumption is cer- 
tainly unsound. It is repugnant to the 10th 
amendment of the Constitution, which de- 
clares that powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States, respectively, or to the people. 


The correctness of the Court’s conclu- 
sion that this kind of expansion of 
Federal powers is unjustified becomes 
evident when we recall the history of 
our Constitution. 
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During the debates in the Constitu- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia, a 
marked difference of opinion developed 
over the views of Hamilton and the 
views which Jefferson communicated to 
Madison and other members of the Vir- 
ginia delegation as to the type of Federal 
Government to be created by the Con- 
stitution—whether the people should 
have the right to local self-government 
within the respective States, concerning 
matters that wholly related to the State, 
or whether the country should be ruled 
by a strong central government with 
autocratic powers. 

Hamilton favored a Federal Govern- 
ment empowered to pass all laws and to 
be the judge of the proper exercise of 
its powers, eliminating all State sover- 
eignty. Those views were stoutly re- 
sisted by Jefferson and Madison, and, 
fortunately for us, the views of Jefferson 
and Madison prevailed. 

But when the famous document pre- 
pared in Philadelphia reached the Vir- 
ginia Convention assembled in Rich- 
mond for ratification, Patrick Henry, 
familiar, of course, with the fight that 
had been made by Hamilton, opposed 
ratification. 

He spent hours debating the opening 
words, “We the people of the United 
States,” alleging that those words indi- 
cated an intention to form a powerful 
nation of all the people of the country, 
and not just a union of 13 sovereign 
States. 

In other State ratifying conventions, 
as well as that of Virginia, concern was 
expressed because, although State Con- 
stitutions usually were prefaced with a 
Bill of Rights, no statement of the rights 
of the individual citizen was embodied in 
the Federal Constitution. 

It was known that this omission was 
not an oversight, for Gerry and Mason 
in the Philadelphia Convention had 
moved that a committee be appointed 
to prepare a Bill of Rights, but that mo- 
tion was lost by an equal division of the 
States. 

After the convention had completed 
its work, it immediately became evident 
that many people felt insecure under 
the proposed Constitution without a 
written guaranty to protect them 
against encroachments on the part of 
the Federal Government. 

It took all the great popularity of 
Washington and the logic of Madison 
and Marshall to overcome the reluc- 
tance of Virginia to risk the loss of her 
sovereignty, and Virginia ratified only 
on the assurance of Madison and his 
followers that amendments safeguard- 
ing personal liberty and States rights 
would be offered as soon as the new 
Congress was organized. 

In the course of the debate, which 
raged in printed pamphlets and letters 
to publications, as well as in the ratifying 
convention itself, George Mason, in a 
letter addressed to citizens of Virginia, 
criticized the failure to include a decla- 
ration of rights in the Constitution, and 
said this meant the people were not 
secure “even in the enjoyment of the 
benefits of the common law, which 
stands here upon no other foundation 
than its having been adopted by the 
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respective acts forming the constitutions 
of the several States.” 

Mason said: 

The judiciary of the United States 18 so 
constructed and extended as to absorb and 
destroy the judiciaries of the several States; 
thereby rendering laws as tedious, intricate, 
and expensive, and justice as unattainable 
by a great part of the community, as in 
England. 


Richard Henry Lee wrote a series of 
letters in which he signed himself, “The 
Federal Farmer,” and in which he point- 
ed out features of the proposed Con- 
stitution which he regarded as danger- 
ous. In one of these, dated October 12, 
1787, Lee said the Constitution was a 
fundamental compact between the peo- 
ple and the Federal Government, and 
the Federal rulers would not be bound 
by any other compact. He said it would 
be absurd for them, in making laws, to 
look over all the State constitutions to 
see what rights were established as fun- 
damental and must not be infringed 
upon. Therefore, he argued, a bill of 
rights ought to be a part of the funda- 
mental compact, 

Massachusetts and New York, like 
Virginia, ratified the Constitution only 
on the firm promise that amendments 
would be adopted. 

Five of the eleven States which rati- 
fied prior to the inauguration of the new 
government proposed a total of 77 
amendments, including 9 by Massachu- 
setts, 4 by South Carolina, 12 by New 
Hampshire, 20 by Virginia, and 32 by 
New York, North Carolina, which re- 
fused to ratify without amendments, 
suggested 26, and Rhode Island, with a 
delayed ratification, asked for 21 amend- 
ments, making a grand total of 124 im- 
mediate changes in the Constitution 
which were proposed by the ratifying 
States. 

In his inaugural address of April 30, 
1789, Washington, who had practically 
pledged himself to an early attempt to 
amend the Constitution in order to as- 
sure ratification, called the attention of 
Congress to the fact that the Members 
would have to “decide how far an exer- 
cise of the occasional power delegated by 
the fifth article of the Constitution is 
rendered expedient at the present junc- 
ture by the nature of the objections 
which have been urged against the sys- 
tem, or by the degree of inquietude which 
had given birth to them.” 

He said he felt assured that while 
Congress would “carefully avoid every 
alteration which might endanger the 
benefits of a united and effective govern- 
ment. A reference for the characteristic 
rights of freemen and a regard for the 
public harmony will sufficiently influence 
your deliberations on the question of how 
far the former can be impregnably forti- 
fied or the latter be safely and advan- 
tageously promoted.” 

On the following Monday, Madison in- 
formed the House that he would move 
consideration of amendments to the 
Constitution on the fourth Monday of 
May—3 weeks later. The next day, May 
5, the House, in response to Washing- 
ton’s inaugural, declared: 

The question arising out of the fifth ar- 
ticle of the Constitution will receive all the 
attention demanded by its importance and 
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will, we trust, be decided under the influence 
of all the considerations to which you allude, 


On that day and the following day the 
formal requests of Legislatures of Vir- 
ginia and New York for amendments to 
the Constitution were presented to the 
House by Bland, on behalf of Virginia, 
and Lawrence, on behalf of New York. 
it was agreed that both should be en- 
tered upon the Journal, but that Con- 
gress could not enter upon the subject of 
a convention to amend the Constitution 
until required to do so by the applica- 
tion of the legislatures of two-thirds of 
the States. But this left open the alter- 
nate method of Congress proposing 
amendments, and on June 8, 1789, Madi- 
son presented his amendments and 
moved that the House consider them in a 
Committee of the Whole. 

Madison, recalling his pledges to the 
Virginia Convention, said he felt honor- 
bound to bring the amendments before 
the House as soon as possible, and to ad- 
vocate them until adopted or rejected by 
the constitutional two-thirds vote. 
There was debate over how the amend- 
ments should be considered—whether in 
the Committee of the Whole or by a se- 
lect committee—and some speakers 
warned that those who had ratified with 
the expectation of speedy amendment 
would lose faith in the sincerity of Con- 
gress if there was any undue delay. 

In advocating action Madison said the 
chief objection to the Constitution had 
been its lack of a Bill of Rights, and that 
if the proposed amendments were adopt- 
ed many of those dissatisfied would be- 
come Federalists and the two States not 
yet in the Union would be influenced to 
join it. He said he did not want to open 
the door for consideration of the Con- 
stitution as a whole. 

Madison finally agreed to have his 
amendments considered by a select com- 
mittee of 11, 1 from each State. This 
committee reported the amendments on 
July 28, but it was August 13 before the 
recommendations were considered. On 
August 21 the House agreed to 17 
amendments, which were committed to a 
committee of 3 to arrange, and this 
smaller committee reported on August 
24, recommending that the articles be 
submitted as amendments for ratifica- 
tion by three-fourths of the States. 

When the House amendments were 
read in the Senate on August 25 there 
was considerable opposition both to these 
amendments and to amendments in gen- 
eral. A motion to postpone considera- 
tion until the next session of Congress 
was defeated, but the amendments were 
not taken up until September 2, and 
after several days of debate they were 
returned to the House with alterations. 
The House refused to agree to some of 
the changes and asked for a conference. 
A second committee of conference was 
required to iron out differences, and ac- 
tion was completed only 4 days before 
the first Congress adjourned on Septem- 
ber 29. 

Sessions of the Senate at that time 
were secret, and its journal a mere out- 
line, but from this it appears that of the 
original 17 House amendments 2 were 

rejected, and the remaining 15 boiled 
down into 12, of which 10 were ratified 
by the States. 
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The two Virginia Senators, Richard 
Henry Lee and William Grayson, were 
not satisfied with Madison’s amend- 
ments and sent a letter to the Virginia 
Legislature suggesting that Virginia con- 
tinue to insist on another general Consti- 
tutional Convention. Virginia finally 
ratified 12 amendments on December 15, 
1791, the last of all the States to do so. 

I have recited this history to show how 
important the Bill of Rights was con- 
sidered to be by the Founders of our Na- 
tion, and how probable it is that the new 
Federal Union could not have survived 
if this assurance of protection had not 
been given to the people. 

The first 8 amendments ratified have 
to do with the rights of individuals and 
are properly a Bill of Rights, while the 
9th and 10th have to do with limiting the 
strong nationalistic tendency of the Con- 
stitution. 

In urging adoption of the 9th and 10th 
amendments, Madison said: 

If they are incorporated into the Consti- 
tution independent tribunals of justice will 
consider themselves in a peculiar manner 
the guardians of those rights; they will be 
an impenetrable bulwark against every as- 
sumption of power in the legislative or execu- 
tive; they will be naturally led to resist 
every encroachment upon rights expressly 
stipulated for in the Constitution by the 
declaration of rights. Besides this security 
there is a great probability that such a decla- 
ration in the Federal system would be en- 
forced, because the State legislatures will 
jealously and closely watch the operations 
of this Government and be able to resist 
with more effect every assumption of pow- 
er than any other power on earth can do; 
and the greatest opponents of a Federal Gov- 
ernment admit the State legislatures to be 
sure guardians of the people’s liberty. I 
conclude from this view of the subject, that 
* * * we should offer something in the form 
I have proposed, to be incorporated in the 
system of government as a declaration of 
the rights of the people. 


Thomas Jefferson, writing in 1800 on 
the adoption of these amendments also 
said: 


It (the Government) can never be har- 
monious and solid while so respectable a 
portion of its citizens support principles 
which go directly to a change in the Federal 
Constitution to sink the State governments, 
consolidate them into one, and to monar- 
chise a single government. * * * I do verily 
believe that if the principle were to prevail 
of a common law being in force in the United 
States * * * it would become the most cor- 
rupt Government on earth. * * * What an 
augmentation of the field for jobbing, specu- 
lating, plundering, office building, and office 
hunting would be produced by an assump- 
tion of all the State powers into the hands 
of the General Government. The true theory 
of our Constitution is surely the wisest and 
best, and the States are independent as to 
everything within themselves and united as 
to everything respecting foreign nations. 


So, Virginia and other States in which 
there were important factions fearful of 
the powers of a strong central Govern- 
ment were persuaded to ratify the Con- 
stitution by the promises of beloved and 
respected leaders that the Great Com- 
promise would not be invalidated. 

And today, Mr. President, those who 
speak for Virginia on the floor of the 
Congress would be faithless not only to 
their constituents but to their heritage 
if they did not resolutely oppose these 
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proposals inspired by the same type of 
thinking which moved Alexander Ham- 
ilton to say in the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1787 that he saw no reason 
for refusing to extinguish the State gov- 
ernments except that such action would 
shock the publie opinion. 

How do the so-called civil rights bills 
which have had major consideration in 
the Congress last year and this year fit 
into that pattern? 

They have started off by proposing to 
set up a troublemaking commission 
which would go snooping around in the 
States and localities, looking for possi- 
ble violations of civil rights and issuing 
reports which might be timed for politi- 
cal effect in various parts of the country. 

The Honorable J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., 
a former Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and now the distinguished 
attorney general of Virginia, testified be- 
fore the House Judiciary Committee that 
this proposed Commission would be 
“vested with sweeping powers so broad, 
so general and unbridled as to constitute 
it a board of inquisition and ex parte 
condemnation. It will provide,” he said, 
“a source of harassment to the several 
States which it will seek to victimize in 
derogation of their rights under the Con- 
stitution to administer their own inter- 
nal governmental affairs.” 

The bills also have proposed a new as- 
sistant to help the Attorney General of 
the United States handle the additional 
business which a new civil rights bill 
might be expected to generate. This 
simply adds one more bureaucrat and an 
indeterminate number of janizaries 
authorized to spend Government funds 
for unnecessary and partisan ends. 

More serious are the proposals to al- 
low the Attorney General to institute 
action not only in cases where civil 
rights statutes have been violated, but 
also when he believes any persons are 
about to engage in acts or practices 
which would give ground for such ac- 
tion and which authorize the bringing 
of action in Federal courts before avail- 
able administrative remedies and ap- 
peals to State courts have been tried. 
These are in part IV as well as the elim- 
inated part III of the bill. 

The effect of these provisions was ac- 
curately described by one of my Vir- 
ginia colleagues [Mr. Assirrr] who told 
the other body that the provision waiv- 
ing the necessity of exhausting State 
remedies “permits one man, a political 
appointee, to supersede State law, State 
remedy procedures, and State jurisdic- 
tion when and if it suits his fancy to do 
so. State authority is ruthlessly thrust 
aside. The police powers of the State 
are wiped out by a wink of the eye or 
a nod of the head by the political hatch- 
etman of the administration then in 
power and he is made the sole guardian 
of the people with full authority to bring 
suits or refuse to bring suits in their 
behalf in all civil-rights matters.” 

The most vicious part of the bill 
passed by the House last year, however, 
which was not fully understood at the 
time and which was carried over into 
this year’s bills, is the one which would 
effectively deprive the victims of the At- 
torney General of the sacred right of 
trial by jury. 
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This would be accomplished by au- 
thorizing civil-rights actions, including 
the obtaining of injunctions, in the 
name of the United States, rather than 
in the name of the citizen whose rights 
are alleged to have been violated. 

The result would be to evade jury trial 
requirements of the third article and the 
6th and Tth amendments to the United 
States Constitution and to permit ac- 
cused persons to be put in jail and held 
for an indefinite period by order of a 
Federal judge without what the Amer- 
ican Colonists in their 1774 Declaration 
of Rights called “the great and inesti- 
mable privilege of being tried by their 
peers of the vicinage.” 

Last year the sponsors of the House 
bill succeeded in getting the bill passed 
with only limited discussion of this key 
provision. This year, when more per- 
sons became aware of its implications, 
open defense became necessary and 
sponsors of the pending bill brazenly ad- 
mitted they wanted this provision be- 
cause without it they feared they would 
have trouble convicting persons accused 
of violations in certain States. 

Commenting on the action of the 
House in refusing to adopt an amend- 
ment protecting the right of trial by jury, 
the Washington Star, in an editorial 
published on June 16, said: 

It means that the President, who carried 
five Southern States last year, does not 
trust southern jurors to live up to their 
oaths. For the real reason behind the drive 
against the jury trial amendment was the 
fear, real or professed, that southern juries 
would not convict defendants in civil rights 
contempt trials, regardless of the evidence. 

Whatever the case with respect to the 
President, it is clear that the House has 


prejudged, and adversely prejudged, an en- 
tire area of the country. 


I digress, Mr. President, to add that 
the judgment has been demonstrated to 
be incorrect by the action of a jury in 
@ school case in Clinton, Tenn. 

In effect, this was a vote of no confidence 
~ in the South, and that, we think, is a high 
price to pay for some supposed political ad- 


vantage among Negro voters outside the 
South. s>.. 

We do not believe that considerations of 
expediency, especially considerations based 
on speculation, justify bypassing the jury 
trial, and we trust that this matter will 
receive more earnest consideration in the 
Senate. 


IMr. President, I again digress to add 
that we are thankful to a splendid con- 
stitutional lawyer from the West, who 
can approach this matter from an ab- 
solutely nonpartisan, nonpolitical posi- 
tion. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] has given consideration to 
this problem, and has proposed an 
amendment which has again been en- 
dorsed by an editorial in the Washing- 
ton Star, which has been read by our 
distinguished majority leader, an edi- 
torial which said, “The elimination of 
part III has greatly helped this bill.” 
That is certainly true. 

The editorial went on to say that if we 
can also safeguard trial by jury, this 
cherished emblem of personal rights, 
this constitutional right, this right which 
was claimed by English-speaking people 
even before they had the right of suf- 
frage—long before we had any right of 
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suffrage in this country, because we did 
not have suffrage at first—then we will 
make a better bill of it. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that 
will be the attitude of the Senate when 
it votes. Shall we indict a whole sec- 
tion of the country and deny a constitu- 
tional right which the people have al- 
ways enjoyed; namely, the right to jury 
trial in a criminal case? The right of 
trial by jury is all the O’Mahoney 
amendment provides. 

In a civil contempt case there is no 
right to a jury trial. In a criminal con- 
tempt case the defendant is given the 
right to ask for a jury trial. If the de- 
fendant would rather take his chances 
with the judge, that is permissible, but 
in that case he waives the right for him- 
self; we do not waive it for him. 

Mr. Presiderit, I earnestly hope that 
when the Senate votes on the bill it will 
take that position. The Senate must 
consider that the President has said: 
“My concern is the protection of the 
right to vote.” No one challenges that. 
There is a constitutional provision guar- 
anteeing the right to vote. Who will 
stand on the floor and say, “I do not 
want any free American citizen to have 
the privilege of voting“? No one will. 

Let us not forget, as I have said, that 
the right of trial by jury is also a con- 
stitutional right, and it could be a much 
more precious right to some people than 
the right to vote. We can preserve the 
right to vote without resorting to the 
political expediency of denying the right 
to a trial by jury. 

Mr. President, I now return to what I 
had previously prepared on this subject. 

Sponsors of the proposed legislation 
sought to justify their position by refer- 
ring to the 1957 bill as a “watered down” 
version of the bill passed by the House 
last year. They said additional protec- 
tive provisions had been written in; and, 
as to the jury provisions, the Attorney 
General said “the Government seeks no 
new or radical procedures to govern in- 
junction suits in civil-rights cases,” and 
that suits for preventive relief under 
the proposed legislation will be gov- 
erned by the traditional rules of proce- 
dure which have always applied to such 
suits.” 

The fallacy and lack of candor of 
those statements, Mr. President, was 
clearly exposed on the floor of the Sen- 
ate on June 6, 1957, in a colloquy I had 
with the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], who spoke 
with the authority of an experienced 
member of the judiciary. 

I commend to every Member of this 
body a rereading of the statements made 
on that occasion by the Senator from 
North Carolina, showing how traditional 
procedures would be abandoned and rad- 
ical, new steps taken to make law en- 
forcement subservient to the whims of 
an individual holder of a political office. 

On the oceasion to which I have re- 
ferred and preceding my exchange of 
questions and answers with my colleague 
from a neighbor State, I attempted to 
indicate the significance of this partic- 
ular jury-trial provision in a bill which 
had not yet come to the Senate, in the 
hope that wider appreciation of its im- 
plications would result in its elimination. 
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I attempted to outline, in brief form, 
the history of the right to trial by jury 
and to show its relation to our constitu- 
tional form of government and I sug- 
gested that, while the first experiments 
in getting rid of trial by jury by shift- 
ing cases into an exempt classification 
might be aimed at certain sections of 
the country, the process involved a 
threat against every believer in Ameri- 
can constitutional liberty. 

Because what I said on that occasion 
was generally ignored by the press and 
I fear it received little attention from 
my colleagues, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have included at 
this point in the Recorp my discussion 
of trial by jury as previously recorded 
on pages 8467 to 8470 of the RECORD of 
June 6, 1957. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


THE INESTIMABLE PRIVILEGE OF TRIAL BY JURY 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, for us in 
Virginia there is irony in the fact that in 
the midst of celebrating the 350th anni- 
versary of the Jamestown settlement, where 
representative government on the North 
American Continent was started, we must 
pause to fight a proposal sponsored by the 
President of the United States to abridge 
one of the most valued rights of self-govern- 
ment, namely, trial by jury. 

Under the mocking label of civil rights, 
the President and his chief law-enforcement 
officer, the Attorney General, are pressing 
upon the Congress legislation which would 
undermine our constitutional liberty and 
restrict rights which have been cherished 
since colonial days. 

Earlier this week the Senate committee 
which has been considering the so-called 
civil-rights bills voted to insert in the one 
recommended by its subcommittee an 
amendment assuring to defendants in civil- 
rights cases the same kind of protection of 
their right to a jury trial which is now 
granted in cases involving labor disputes. 

On the other side of the Capitol, how- 
ever, there is a bill under consideration al- 
most identical with the Senate subcommit- 
tee's bill in which the threatened abridg- 
ment of jury rights still remains. 

We do not know what the status of this 
provision will be in the bill which may be 
sent to the Senate by the other House. We 
cannot be sure that those who have accepted 
the Attorney General's viewpoint that 
abridgment of jury trials is the heart of the 
bill will not succeed in their efforts to have 
the Senate Judiciary Committee reverse its 
decision. And, in any case, we know that 
whenever one of these bills is considered on 
the floor of the Senate a major issue will 
be the right of trial by jury. 

When the time comes for that Senate de- 
bate, which now seems inevitable, I shall 
say, as I have said throughout my service in 
the Congress, that so-called civil-rights leg- 
islation is ill considered, inadvisable, and 
unnecessary. I shall try to point out how it 
would create friction and ill will that, in the 
long run, would harm instead of help those 
alleged to be its beneficiaries. And, above 
all, I shall try to make clear the danger that 
the precedent set and the forces placed in 
motion by such legislation would strike an- 
other blow at the already weakened founda- 
tion of a government of balanced powers—a 
central government having only delegated 
powers with the sovereign States and the 
people retaining control of all others not 
specifically prohibited to them. 

In the meantime, however, before the 
stage of debate on a specific bill is reached, 
I want to bring to the attention of the Sen- 
ate the significance, as I see it, of the issue 
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of trial by jury as it is involved in this 
legislation. I desire to remind the Senate 
of the background of the right which would 
be infringed and to point out that this is 
not a sectional matter but a fundamental 
one which vitally concerns the citizens of 
every State of the Union. 

And, Mr. President, because I have high 
personal regard for the present occupant of 
the White House, it is with sorrow that I 
must point out the disservice he is doing to 
the cause of constitutional liberty, in which 
I am sure he too believes, when he allows the 
prestige of his office to be thrown behind 
this legislation. 

What a grand opportunity the 350th an- 
niversary of the first permanent English 
settlement gave the President to emulate the 
example of Daniel Webster on the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of George Washington. 
After praising Washington’s contribution to 
the birth of a new nation; after extolling the 
benefits the people had derived from the 
form of government Washington had helped 
to frame; Webster made an eloquent plea 
for its preservation. He concluded with the 
eloquent reminder, which I have often 
quoted in the past, that other misfortunes 
may be borne and their effects overcome, but 
that we cannot reconstruct the fabric of 
demolished government. 

“Who shall rear again the well-propor- 
tioned columns of constitutional liberty?” 
Webster asked; and he solemnly answered 
“If these columns fall, they will be raised 
not again.” 

I had hoped that when the President of 
the United States became aware of the sig- 
nificance of some of the proposals being 
made under the label of civil rights he would 
denounce them in the name of constitu- 
tional liberty, but I have been disappointed. 

At a press conference last month the Pres- 
ident said: 

“The civil-rights bill is a very moderate 
thing, done in all decency and in a simple 
attempt to study the matter, see where the 
Federal responsibilities lie, and to move in 
strict accordance with the Supreme Court’s 
decision, no faster and no further.” 

Then, when the representative of a Vir- 
ginia newspaper asked how he felt about the 
bill's denial of jury trials, the President re- 
plied that he was “not going to talk about 
that matter,” and said his questioner would 
have to ask Attorney General Brownell, who 
“knows more about it than I do.” 

As I have said, I have high personal re- 
gerd for the President and, although I do 
not always agree with him, I frequently have 
been able to support his recommendations. 
I am not unmindful of the fact, however, 
that the Attorney General is by tradition a 
political appointee who after he has taken 
office does not always abandon his partisan 
viewpoint; and I must frankly say that my 
observation of the conduct in office of Mr. 
Brownell has not convinced me he is an ex- 
ception to this rule. 

Therefore, I am not willing to accept as 
final the word of the Attorney General as 
to the merits and characteristics of this and 
other civil-rights bills, and I am concerned 
by the implication in the quotations I have 
cited that the President has placed such 
reliance on this subordinate official. 

I am not so optimistic as to believe the 
President will find time to read all that I 
say here today, or that it will be read by 
the millions of citizens who have not yet 
realized what a chipping away of the right 
of trial by jury might mean to them and 
to their children in the future. 

I am determined, however, at least to get 
on the record some analysis of the right of 
every citizen to trial by his own neighbors, 
which has been well called the favorite child 
of English law. 

There is, it seems to me, Mr. President, a 
certain lack of logic in the argument of the 
sponsors of these bills. On the one hand, 
they protest that it is only a little thing to 
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slip civil-rights cases into the limited classi- 
fications of injunctions which may be han- 
dled without jury trials, and they say all the 
important legal rights of defendants still will 
be preserved. 

On the other hand, however, the Attorney 
General calls the jury provision the heart of 
the bill, and it is coupled with such short- 
cutting procedures as authority to institute 
action whenever the Attorney General thinks 
someone is about to engage in acts that 
would violate the law, and the privilege of 
taking cases directly to Federal court before 
available State administrative remedies have 
been attempted. 

No wonder the Washington Star, in an edi- 
torial published on April 16, 1957, said these 
bills contemplate a radical and even danger- 
ous projection of the Federal judicial power, 
and asked: “In principle, why should not 
defendants in civil-rights disputes be en- 
titled to at least the same jury protection 
as defendants in labor disputes?” 

To give just one illustration of the mean- 
ing of these proposals regarding jury trials, 
let us contrast an actual case with one which 
might arise if the Attorney General's pro- 
posal is accepted. 

On May 27, in Guntersville, Ala., where a 
labor dispute was in progress, fhere oc- 
curred a shooting in which 2 persons were 
killed and 6 others were wounded. A local 
judge then granted a temporary injunction 
against mass picketing. If, in that acute 
situation, pickets had marched, in defiance 
of the order, and had been arrested, they 
KEN have demanded and obtained a jury 

On the other hand, let us suppose that a 
registrar of voters in some States should 
refuse to register an applicant who failed 
to comply with some requirement of State 
law. Let us suppose, further, that the 
applicant belonged to a minority group and 
appealed to the Attorney General, who, un- 
der the proposed civil-rights bill, could then 
go into a Federal court and obtain an in- 
junction in the name of the United States, 
calling upon the official to register the 
would-be voter. The registrar might feel he 
was in peril of prosecution from the State if 
he made the registration in violation of the 
State law; but if he refused, and thereby 
violated the Federal injunction, he would be 
subject to imprisonment, and would have 
no opportunity to have the facts in his case 
considered by a jury. 

Obviously, just such cases are the ones the 
sponsors of this proposed legislation have in 
mind when they say there cannot be the 
kind of enforcement of the civil-rights laws 
which they want, if jury trials are permitted. 
They anticipate that a man’s neighbors, who 
know his reputation and his devotion to 
duty, will not see him sent to jail for making 
the wrong choice between apparently con- 
flicting obligations. In a direct conflict be- 
tween Federal and State laws, they know the 
former must prevail; but they will distin- 
guish between such cases and attempts to 
enforce some Federal official’s ideas of what 
should be done in the light of modern socio- 
logical trends and psychological studies. 

As the Senators from North and South 
Carolina said in their minority subcommit- 
tee views on the Senate bill: 

“The arguments that criminal prosecutions 
are cumbersome and slow and that jurors 
are reluctant to indict and convict are 
identical with those given for the estab- 
lishment of the Court of Star Chamber, the 
enactment of the acts of Parliament depriv- 
ing American colonists of the right of trial 
by jury, and the Congressional opposition of 
former days to the jury trial provision of the 
Clayton and Norris-LaGuardia Acts.” 

Mr. President, I digress here to add some- 
thing which is not included in my prepared 
remarks. I refer to a development of yester- 
day, namely, the statement President Eisen- 
hower made when he quoted from the ac- 
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ceptance speech of William Howard Taft, in 
1908, at the Chicago nominating convention. 
Mr. Taft, who later became the ed 
President Taft, was a great and able man. 
But ultimately he was defeated because he 
was in favor of a high protective tariff, 
especially on wool, and that displeased his 
sponsor, Teddy Roosevelt; and also because 
in that speech Mr. Taft went on record as 
saying that it would never do to give union 
labor or labor of any kind a jury trial, when 
the case was before a Federal judge on in- 
junction proceedings. 

Because my friendship with President 
Eisenhower has lasted a long time—I knew 
him when I was a major in the Army, in 
World War I, and he was a lieutenant colo- 
nel, and I have known him ever since—I 
regret that anyone should suggest to him 
that he attempt to bolster the opinion of 
the Attorney General in this matter, in re- 
gard to a broad category of cases, by quoting 
the statement made by William Howard Taft 
in regard to trial by jury—a statement which 
evidently the press did not catch correctly, 
because I have before me the exact words 
used by Mr. Taft, as published; and I heard 
over the radio a quotation from President 
Eisenhower's statement. In the first place, 
the words used by President Eisenhower are 
not exactly the ones used by Mr. Taft, al- 
though perhaps President Eisenhower was 
quoting from memory. However, the point 
is that Mr. Taft was at that time criticizing 
the Democratic platform on which William 
Jennings Bryan had been nominated, which 
platform said that when a violation of an 
injunction order occurs outside a courtroom, 
those who had engaged in the violation 
should have the right of trial by jury. 

Trial by jury, Mr. President, never was 
intended as a quick and easy way to obtain 
convictions. Trial by ordeal or by torture 
used to be much more effective from that 
standpoint. The introduction of the prin- 
ciple of trial by jury into Anglo-Saxon juris- 
prudence was not for the purpose of simpli- 
fying the work of prosecutors, but was for 
the protection of the rights of the accused; 
and it was established only over the opposi- 
tion of kings and tyrants and their hench- 
men. 

Even though there are, as the Attorney 
General and his assistants have pointed out, 
particular kinds of cases involving either 
civil or criminal contempt in which citizens 
of the United States have no constitutional 
right of trial by jury, the primary purpose in 
these instances is to protect the status quo 
with regard to property while the issue is 
being settled. To argue that because there 
is this limited area of exclusion, we are 
justified in extending it to include new 
classes of cases by the indirect device of 
making the United States a party to the 
action, is to ignore the whole theory on 
which trial by jury rests and the history of 
its development. 

In his interesting historical study entitled 
“Trial by Jury,” published in 1875, William 
Forsyth said: : 

“Trial by jury does not owe its existence 
to any positive law * * * it is not the crea- 
ture of an act of Parliament establishing 
the form and defining the functions of a 
new tribunal.” 

The great English legal authority Black- 
stone called it “a trial that hath been used 
time out of mind in this nation, and seems 
to have been coeval with the first civil gov- 
ernment thereof”; and Sir Francis Palgrave 
said a tribunal of sworn witnesses elected 
out of the popular courts and employed for 
the decision of rights of property may be 
traced to the Anglo-Saxon period, although 
the use of a jury in criminal cases appears 
to have been unknown until the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. 

Blackstone thought trial by jury was pro- 
vided for in Magna Carta, which declared 
that no freeman shall be hurt in either his 
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person or property except by the legal judg- 
ment of his peers or by the law of the land. 
Forsyth doubted whether the term “trial by 
his peers” could have been applied to a jury 
because of its limited function of passing on 
facts, rather than rendering judgments; but 
he conceded that a conclusive finding of 
facts is a judicial act, and said the term 
“judgment” might, therefore, be applied to 
a jury's decision. 

This is a nice point for controversy, and I 
invite my Senate colleagues to visit James- 
town, Va., where one of the originally en- 
rolled copies of Magna Carta is on display, 
and read that document for themselves. I 
am happy to see on the floor two distin- 
guished colleagues who have already done 
that, the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
Mr. Lausch], and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. Re- 
gardless of technicalities, I believe any of my 
colleagues who visit Jamestown will come 
away from that spot “where the infancy of 
our Nation was cradled and defended" con- 
vinced that the spirit, at least, of Magna 
Carta is violated when a politically appointed 
officer in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment is authorized to intervene in an 
action of one individual against another in- 
dividual in the name of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and to obtain a sentence of im- 
prisonment from a Federal judge appointed 
for life, without an opportunity for the ac- 
cused to call on a panel of his fellow citizens 
to pass on the facts involved in the case. 

Going back to the early history of England, 
we find disputes respecting land decided by 
the voice of the community where the parties 
lived, and, as a later development, a select 
number was substituted for the whole com- 
munity. This group gave their testimony 
upon oath and therefore were called the 
jurata. This suggested to Henry II and his 
counselors the idea of the assize, which was 
the jurata in a technical form, but the assize 
had a technical meaning and was applied 
only to certain proceedings. 

An ancient statute of uncertain date pro- 
vided that in cases where land of small ex- 
tent or value was involved the justices 
might select a jury of 12 freemen instead 
of the grand assize of 12 knights. Thus, 
the common man obtained a decision from 
his peers. Gradually justices appointed to 
hold the assize were directed to entertain 
other questions than those cencerning land, 
and juries were allowed to accept evidence 
from witnesses in court. By the reign of 
Edward III, trials by jury in criminal cases 
were nearly, if not quite, the same as at the 
present day. 

This was the Anglo-Saxon heritage which 
came to America with the colonists in 1607, 
and which they made a part of their own 
system after the first representative govern- 
ment in America was set up at Jamestown 
in 1619. 

The regard in which our forefathers held 
the right of trial by jury is indicated by 
their statement in the colonial Declaration 
of Rights of October 19, 1765, which said 
“trial by jury is the inherent and invaluable 
right of every British subject in these Colo- 
nies,” and which condemned an act of Par- 
liament “extending the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the admiralty beyond its ancient 
limits,” so they could try the colonists for 
various offenses without a jury—a procedure 
similar to that attempted in the bill before 
the Judiciary Committee today. 

This colonial reaction against the Stamp 
Act enforcement methods had been preceded 
by a more reserved resolution passed by the 
Virginia House of Burgesses on May 30, 1765, 
but it was followed, on February 27, 1766, by 
an unequivocable statement of a distin- 
guished group, headed by Richard Henry Lee, 
which met at Leedstown, Va. 

The Leedstown resolution signers declared 
“all due allegiance and obedience to our 
lawful sovereign,” and asserted their deter- 
mination to “preserve the laws, the peace, 
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and good order of this Colony as far as is 
consistent with the preservation of our con- 
stitutional rights and liberty.“ 

They went on to say, however, that they 
knew it to be the birthright privilege of 
every British subject, including the people 
of Virginia, to be legally tried only by their 
peers, and they declared: 

“If, therefore, any person or persons shall 
attempt by any action or proceeding to de- 
prive this Colony of those fundamental 
rights we will immediately regard him or 
them as the most dangerous enemy of the 
community and we will go to any extremity 
not only to prevent the success of such 
attempts but to stigmatize and punish the 
offender.” 

Mark you, Mr. President, that was long 
before the Declaration of Independence. 

The resolutions pointed out that the Stamp 
Act in many cases worked to deprive the 
British American subject of his right to trial 
by jury, and said: 

“We do determine at every hazard and pay- 
ing no regard to danger or to death, we will 
exert every faculty to prevent the execution 
of the said Stamp Act in any instance what- 
soever within this colony.” 

Mr. President, the names of many of the 
Virginian’ who signed the Leedstown resolu- 
tions are preserved in our State today 
through their descendants, and their spirit 
also has been handed down. If the attempt 
is made by the Federal Government now, in 
a so-called civil-rights bill, to constrict the 
right of trial by jury, as George III did nearly 
two centuries ago in his Stamp Act, Mr. 
President, you will find not dozens, but 
thousands of Virginians, and their fellow 
believers in constitutional liberty in other 
States, ready again at every hazard to exert 
ever faculty against usurpation of their 
fundamental rights. 

As I previously indicated, the sentiments 
expressed in the colonial resolutions of 1765 
and 1766 were stated again in the Declaration 
of Rights of October 14, 1774, which said the 
colonists were entitled to “the great and 
inestimable privilege of being tried by their 
peers of the vicinage.” 

These views were reiterated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, written by Thomas 
Jefferson and adopted by the Continental 
Congress in 1776, which accused the King of 
England of trying to establish an absolute 
tyranny, and included in the list of griev- 
ances against him: “depriving us in many 
cases of the benefits of trial by jury.” 

And, of course, trial by jury in criminal 
cases was embodied in and made part and 
parcel of the Constitution of the United 
States, which provides in article III: 

“The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment, shall be by jury; and such 
trial shall be held in the State where the said 
crimes shall have been committed.” 

When the first 10 amendments were 
adopted this was reinforced by the fifth 
amendment, which says: 

“No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless 
on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury.” 

And the sixth amendment, which says: 

“In all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall haye been 
committed.” 

The framers of the Constitution included 
no provision for jury trials in civil cases, 
leaving that to determination by the respec- 
tive States, but this omission led to such 
sharp and widespread criticism that in the 
first session of the Congress there was in- 
cluded, among the Bill of Rights amend- 
ments, the seventh, which provides: 

“In suits at common law, where the value 
in controversy shall exceed $20, the right to 
trial by jury shall be preserved. And no 
fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re- 
examined in any court of the United States 
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than according to the rules of the common 
chi 

Said Mr. Justice Story 
“is a most important and valuable amend- 
ment, and places upon the high ground of 
constitutional right the inestimable privi- 
lege of a jury trial in civil cases—a privilege 
scarcely inferior to that in criminal cases, 
which is conceded by all to be essential to 
political and civil liberty (Story’s Commen- 
taries, III, 638).” 

Mr. President, I want to repeat, for em- 
phasis, the last quotation from one of the 
great Justices of our Supreme Court and 
one of our leading authorities on constitu- 
tional law. Mr. Justice Story said the 
privilege of trial by jury in civil cases is 
scarcely inferior to that in criminal cases, 
which is conceded by all to be essential to 
political and civil liberty. 

How ironic, then, to seek, in what is called 
a civil-rights bill, to tamper with, circum- 
vent, and limit a right which is conceded by 
9 be essential to political and civil lib- 
erty. ` 
Mr. Justice Story, in his discussion of this 
subject, also referred to a Supreme Court 
decision on an appeal in a civil suit in which 
it is stated: 

“The trial by jury is justly dear to the 
American people, It has always been an ob- 
ject of deep interest and solicitude, and 
every encroachment upon it has been 
watched with great jealousy. The right to 
such & trial is, it is believed, incorporated 
into, and secured in every State constitution 
of the Union.” 

It has been said that if Englishmen are 
distinguished for one moral feature more 
than another it is a love for fair play and 
an abhorrence of injustice. The very es- 
sence of the jury trial is its principle of fair- 
ness. 

A significant comment on the influence 
of jury trials on national character and po- 
litical institutions is to be found in Alexis 
Ge Tocqueville’s book on Democracy in 
America. 

De Tocqueville warned that a jury system 
limited to criminal trials always is in peril 
because the people see it in operation only 
at intervals and in particular cases. They 
are accustomed to dispense with it in the 
ordinary affairs of life and look upon it 
merely as one means, and not the only 
means, of obtaining justice. But this French 
statesman and writer, a keen observer of our 
American experiment, who predicted that 
the two great powers of the world would be 
Russia and the United States, said that when 
jury trials embrace civil actions they are 
constantly before the eyes of the people and 
affect all their interests. The jury then be- 
comes associated with the very idea of jus- 
tice. 

He said the jury, and especially the civil 
jury, serves to imbue the minds of the cit- 
izens of a country with a part of the quali- 
ties and character of a judge, and this is the 
best way of preparing them for freedom. It 
Spreads among all classes a respect for the 
decisions of the law; it teaches them the 
practice of equitable dealing. Each man in 
judging his neighbor thinks that he may be 
also judged in his turn. So, said de Tocque- 
ville, the greatest advantage of the jury is 
its use as an instrument for the education 
of people who will govern themselves. 

This writer went on to say that the jury 
also is a political institution of the highest 
value, 

“The jury,” he wrote, “is emphatically a 
political institution. The man who judges 
in criminal cases is, then, really a master of 
society. The institution of the jury places 
the people themselves, or at least one class 
of citizens, upon the seat of the judge. The 
institution of the jury, then, actually places 
the direction of society in the hands of the 
people, or of this class.” 
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In his book on the English Government, 
Lord John Russell said: 

“It is to trial by jury more than even to 
representation (as it at present exists) that 
the people owe the share they have in the 
government of the country; it is to trial by 
jury, also, that the government mainly owes 
the attachment of the people to the laws; 
a consideration which ought to make our 
legislators very cautious how they take away 
this mode of trial by new, trifling, and 
vexatious enactments.” 

Once again, Mr. President, I want to re- 
peat for emphasis that statement of Lord 
Russell, reminding us of how much the at- 
tachment of a people to the laws of their 
country stems from their reliance on trial 
by jury and warning legislators that they 
should be “very cautious how they take 
away this mode of trial by new, trifling, 
and vexatious enactments.” 

The proposal of the Attorney General, 
backed by the President, to abridge the 
right of trial by jury is new and it is vex- 
atious. But its final effect may be far from 
trifling. 

No Member of this distinguished body 
will dare assert that the preservation of 
American constitutional liberty is of no 
moment in his home State. How, then, can 
any Senator assume that if he votes to 
limit and restrict the constitutional right 
of jury trial he is not voting away cherished 
rights of his own constituents? 

The first experiment in the use of such 
new Federal power to evade jury trials be- 
cause it is easier to convict without a jury 
may be in the South, but the cold, hard fact 
is that we are considering a law of national 
application, not limited to the question of 
suffrage. As stated on page 17 of the sub- 
committee minority views, the Senate bill 
“covers in substantial measure the entire 
spectrum of civil rights.” 

No State, of course, is without the seeds 
of an economic, religious, or racial problem. 

The point involved here is well illustrated 
by a case decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in 1866—£z parte Milligan 
(4 Wall. 2 (118)). This involved a citizen of 
Indiana who had not been in military serv- 
ice but who was sentenced by a military 
tribunal in 1864 to be hanged for disloyal 
conduct during the Civil War. 

Just as the pending bill would allow civil 
rights cases to be taken directly into Federal 
courts and tried without a jury without first 
exhausting administrative remedies or the 
possibilities of action by State courts, so in 
1864 the military court took jurisdiction and 
sentenced a man although the courts of In- 
diana never were closed during the war. 

The Supreme Court set aside the military 
conviction, saying the defendant should have 
been tried before a jury in a court of law 
and in the decision this language was used: 

“Time has proven the discernment of our 
ancestors; for even these provisions, ex- 
pressed in such plain English words that 
it would seem the ingenuity of man could 
not evade them, are now after the lapse of 
more than 70 years, sought to be avoided. 

“Those great and good men foresaw that 
troublous times would arise, when rules and 
people would become restive under restraint, 
and seek by sharp and decisive measures 
to accomplish ends deemed just and proper, 
and that the principles of constitutional 
liberty would be in peril unless established 
by irrepealable law. The history of the 
world had taught them that what was done 
in the past might be attempted in the fu- 
ture. The Constitution of the United States 
is a law for rulers and people, equally in 
war and peace, and covers with the shield 
of its protection all classes of men, at all 
times, and under all circumstances. No 
doctrine involving more pernicious con- 
sequences was ever invented by the wit of 
man than that any of its provisions can 
be suspended during any of the great exigen- 
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cies of government. Such a doctrine leads 
directly to anarchy or despotism.” 

That statement, made by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1866, is no 
less pertinent today and certainly there is 
less excuse for avoiding jury trials now to 
help the Attorney General handle some pet 
cases than there was for trying to get around 
it in the stress of the War Between the 
States. 

The only safe and just rule to follow is 
the golden rule, and if my colleagues will 
think of what might happen sometime in 
their own States, as it did in Indiana in 
1864, they will join me in opposing any bill 
which would deprive a single citizen of the 
right of trial by jury which he otherwise 
would enjoy. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. I wish to add 
some further observations, reemphasiz- 
ing the significance of trial by jury as a 
feature of our way of life and restating 
my objections to any constriction of or 
interference with that right. 

While the two or more millions who 
will visit Williamsburg and Jamestown 
in connection with the celebration of the 
350th anniversary of the first Jamestown 
settlement will see many worthwhile 
replicas of an earlier civilization, the 
most significant result of the celebra- 
tion in Virginia, and I hope throughout 
the Nation, will be a quickened appreci- 
ation of the fundamental principles of 
self-government which started on 
Jamestown Island in 1619, were crystal- 
ized in immortal words in the Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776, and finally 
were translated into a Constitution in 
1787 which Gladstone said was the 
greatest instrument ever struck off by 
the hand and purpose of man. 

Referring to that Constitution, the 
brilliant author and biographer of James 
Madison, Irving Brant, recently said: 

The Constitution was framed after 30 
years of colonial and national ferment, of 
armed revolution and political experiment, 
during which every intelligent American 
had become a student of government. As a 
result, this convention brought together the 
best informed group of statesmen that ever 
was assmbled by democratic processes in the 
world’s history. 


The fundamental reason for the armed 
revolution referred to by Brant was the 
tyranny of a British King. The inci- 
dent which touched off the fighting first 
in Massachusetts, and later throughout 
the Thirteen Colonies, was the action of 
the British Parliament in authorizing 
agents of the Crown to proceed for the 
collection of excise taxes, including 
punishments for violations, in a Court of 
Admiralty, which meant, of course, the 
denial of trial by jury. 

So, the best informed group of states- 
men that ever was assembled by demo- 
cratic processes in the world’s history 
had among its major objectives: 

First. To form a central government 
with sufficient power to represent ade- 
quately the new nation in foreign affairs 
but without the power to become tyran- 
nical in domestic affairs; and 

Second. To safeguard the economic 
and political rights of the people, in- 
cluding the right of trial by jury which 
had been a cherished right of British 
citizens for hundreds of years before the 
first settlers arrived at Jamestown 
in 1607. 
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The framers of the Philadelphia Con- 
stitution wrote into that document very 
definitely the right of trial by jury in all 
criminal actions. But conventions in 
Virginia and other States called to ratify 
the Constitution felt, as I shall point out 
hereafter, that the protection of the 
States and of the people against a future 
tyrannical government was not suffi- 
ciently explict; that the protection of 
personal and property rights of the in- 
dividual were not sufficiently explicit and 
that the Constitution should guarantee 
trial by jury in civil, as well as criminal 
cases. Those three objectives were, of 
course, accomplished in the first 10 
amendments, the last of which was for 
the preservation of States rights as a 
safeguard against a tyrannical central 
government. 

Mr. President, we have ample warn- 
ings in history of the dangers of tamper- 
ing with the right of trial by jury. The 
Tudor princes frequently put pressure on 
the sheriff to return a panel favorable to 
the wishes of the Crown. Refractory 
juries were summoned before the Star 
Chamber or Privy Council and repri- 
manded and sometimes punished with 
fine and imprisonment. But even the 
Star Chamber never ventured to deprive 
the subject of his general right to trial 
by jury. 

In our own history there have been 
three outstanding occasions when as- 
saults were made on the right of every 
citizen to a jury trial. The first, as I 
have said, was in colonial days when 
King George III took jury trials away 
from the people by the oblique device of 
shifting cases to the admiralty courts 
where the right did not exist under 
common law. Obviously there was a 
difference between having a judge who 
would settle a dispute between individ- 
uals over property rights issue an order 
to protect the property until a settle- 
ment was reached and giving that judge 
authority to enforce the Stamp Act, 
which the colonists contended violated 
their rights, and to put in jail without a 
jury trial those who resisted his orders. 

Our forefathers reacted to that at- 
tempt by their resolutions of 1765, 1766, 
and 1774, affirming their right to “the 
great and inestimable privilege of being 
tried by their peers of the vicinage,” and 
by the Declaration of Independence of 
1776 which condemned the King for de- 
priving us in many cases of the benefits 
of trial by jury,” and which was followed 
by our successful war for independence. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iam glad to yield 
to the author of the amendment which 
I am so happy to support. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. A moment ago I 
heard the Senator refer to the oblique 
attempts by George III to deprive the 
colonists of the right of trial by jury, by 
transferring to the admiralty court cases 
which really should have had trial by 


ury. 
Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 
Mr. O’MAHONEY. Does not the 
Senator believe that the provision con- 
tained in the pending bill which would 
give to the Attorney General a right 
which he does not now possess, to insti- 
tute proceedings in equity court, is the 
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same sort of oblique maneuver as was 
used by George III, because it is designed 
to avoid jury trials? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia has eliminated from his pre- 
pared speech some portions which cer- 
tain individuals might consider political, 
because he wished to make a rather his- 
toric, nonpolitical discussion of this 
question. But, inasmuch as a distin- 
guished colleague has asked him a frank 
question, the Senator from Virginia is 
compelled to make a truthful answer, 
whether it be considered political or not. 
He is compelled to say that the Senator 
from Wyoming is 100 percent correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. George III and the 
British Parliament had a perfect consti- 
tutional right to enact the laws to rob 
Americans of a jury trial. There was 
nothing in the constitution to prohibit 
them from doing so. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. George III did 
not have any written constitution. 
The British do not yet have a written 
constitution. 

But we did have the fundamental 
principle of no taxation without repre- 
sentation. The Stamp Act was imposed 
on the colonists. It was feared that 
juries would not convict, so, as has been 
stated, the British took a shortcut and 
went into admiralty court, and the 
colonists did not like it. 

In Virginia we had a patriot named 
Patrick Henry. He rose in old St. John’s 
Church and told where he stood on the 
subject of liberty. He said: 

Give me liberty or give me death. 


He also recounted how two other ty- 
rants had gotten it in the neck, so to 
speak, and he said: 

George III may profit by their example. 


He said: 
If this be treason, make the most of it. 


So that is what I have to say to the 
distinguished Attorney General by my 
analogy, which I was not going to use, 
but which was brought out by a question. 
It puts his action in the same category 
with what George III did. Therefore I 
say he can make the most of it, because 
that is the fact. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. It might also be noted 
that for more than 170 years all Ameri- 
cans have been entitled to enjoy the 
benefits of the Bill of Rights, among 
which is the right of trial by jury in an 
essentially criminal case. In other 
words, we could probably find more ex- 
tenuating circumstances for King 
George than we can for the proponents 
of the bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Jury trial is men- 
tioned in four different places in our 
written Constitution. That is why we 
seek to amend the bill in order to make 
it a more perfect instrument, instead of 
trying to protect constitutional right by 
destroying an equally precious and even 
more valuable constitutional right. 

Mr. ERVIN. When all is said, cannot 
this bill be summed up as a bill which, 
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under the beguiling name of civil rights, 
attempts to rob Americans of the Bill of 
Rights? 

Mr.ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia has labeled his discussion as 
“The anti-civil-rights bill,” because it 
destroys more rights than it seeks to 
protect. 

A second assault on Americans’ right 
to trial by jury was aimed at a section 
rather than the Nation as a whole. It 
occurred immediately after the War Be- 
tween the States, when my own State of 
Virginia was declared incapable of self- 
government and designated as “Military 
District No. 1.“ Other Southern States 
were similarly treated and military 
courts took the place of juries in admin- 
istering what was called justice against 
a proud people suddenly subjected to the 
domination of carpetbaggers and slaves, 
who had not had time to learn the ways 
of freedom. It was under these circum- 
stances that Congress passed the Force 
Act of 1866 which President Johnson 
vetoed as unconstitutional. Then, with 
most of the former voters of the South 
still disfranchised, amendments to the 
Constitution were adopted to bolster 
harsh and punitive legislation. That 
suspension of the right of trial by jury 
existed for only a comparatively short 
period, but it resulted, Mr. President, in 
bitterness which took far longer to erase 
than that caused by the bloodshed of 4 
years of war. 

The pending bills masquerading under 
the civil-rights label represent another 
attempt, by indirect and devious meth- 
ods, to circumvent the right of trial by 
jury, and again the intended target is a 
particular section of the country. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The argument has been 
made that southern jurors could not be 
trusted to try southern people, based on 
the charge of a denial to colored people 
of the right to vote. The fact of the 
matter is that while there have been 
some challenges made of prospective 
voters in some Southern States, in most 
cases such challenges were made in ac- 
cord with State laws and were well taken. 
However, never have we had cited an 
instance when a court has issued a tem- 
porary restraining order, which ordered 
a person not to challenge a qualified 
voted, in which the court order has been 
defied. We have not had even one case 
cited of a defiance of a court order 
whereby a court was seeking to protect 
voting rights. Nevertheless, even though 
not one such case can be cited, in which 
a court order was defied, we in the South 
are being told that a jury would not find 
an honest verdict. I submit there is no 
case made at all for such a charge. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Louisiana is correct. The junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia practiced law as a 
country lawyer for many years before he 
was elected to Congres”. During much 
of that time, he was what is called a 
commonwealth attorney. In some States 
the commonwealth attorney is called a 
district attorney, while in other States 
he is called the prosecuting attorney or 
prosecutor. The commonwealth attor- 
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ney in Virginia represents the Common- 
wealth in criminal cases. 

I happen to know that it is a fact 
that in 9 times out of 10, a colored man 
accused of crime would rather be tried 
by a white jury than by a colored jury. 
A white jury would be more lenient with 
a colored man than would a colored jury, 
and that is why a colored man in such 
circumstances prefers to be tried before 
a white jury. 

The Senator from Virginia has been in 
politics in Virginia since 1912, and in that 
time he has never known of any instances 
in Virginia of any effort being made to 
prohibit anyone from. voting. 

Of course, it is necessary for a voter to 
register. However, it should be remem- 
bered that our literacy test in Virginia is 
not so hard as the one in New York City. 
The one in New York City is certainly 
much harder than the one we have in 
Virginia, even though we register voters 
permanently, and in New York City it is 
necessary to register a voter before each 
general election. The fact remains that 
in New York City more people are denied 
the right to vote through failure to regis- 
ter before each general election than are 
denied the right to vote in Virginia for 
failure to register and to pay the poll tax. 

We do have a poll tax in Virginia. It 
is a very modest tax. It is less than the 
cost of a fifth of liquor. The receipts 
from the poll tax go to the schools. Our 
patriotic citizens do not object at all to 
paying the poll tax. In my home county 
we have more people, because of their 
interest in schools, who pay the poll tax 
than we have registered voters. 

The charge is made: “You do not have 
enough people voting. Why don’t you 
have more people voting in Virginia?” 
The reason more people do not vote in 
Virginia is that the people in Virginia 
are satisfied with the kind of govern-. 
ment we have there. When people are 
satisfied with their government, they do 
not raise a commotion on the hustings. 
The charge is made that we are denying 
Negroes the right to vote. Let me say 
that there are 85,000 registered Negro 
voters in Virginia. 

If they paid the $1.50 poll tax, a great 
many more would be able to vote. We 
do not keep voters from registering, but 
neither do we pay the $1.50 poll tax for 
them. If they would rather invest the 
$1.50 in spiritus rectificatus, or in some- 
thing else, that is their business; but I 
ask people not to tell us that we are tak- 
ing the right to vote from Negro people. 
We do not do that. We do not need this 
bill at all. 

I agree, however, with the Senator 
from Louisiana, that if we are to have 
a bill, it should be in proper form, and 
not be in the guise of a bill that would 
deny one constitutional right in order 
to protect another one. 

But the cudgel which we are asked to 
give the Attorney General could be used 
in the future in other sections and for 
quite different purposes than those now 
contemplated. 

This possibility is evident if we recall 
uses already made of the loophole in the 
jury-trial system which the proponents 
of this bill would enlarge. 

There have been certain types of cases 
in which jury trial was not available— 
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cases in which there was contempt in the 
presence or vicinity of a judge who had to 
have power to preserve on his own initia- 
tive the dignity and integrity of his 
court, and cases in which a court order 
was needed to protect the status quo of 
property pending a final decision; and 
the judge might threaten punishment if 
it were removed or dissipated. 

Proper use of injunction and contempt 
proceedings in such cases, however, is 
quite different from the kind of abuse 
which occurred when powerful corpora- 
tions called on judges to use these pow~ 
ers to crush labor unions. It was to cor- 
rect such abuse that Congress placed 
in the Clayton and in the Norris-La 
Guardia Acts specific provisions protect- 
ing the right of jury trial in labor-dis- 
pute cases. 

In advocating the Norris-La Guardia 
Ace in 1932, one Member of the House 
said: 

I have read injunctions so fantastic, so 
arbitrary, that they were practically but 
one step from a threat of jail to a striker 
if he coughed, spat, or chewed. Some in- 
Junctions read very much like orders of an 
army of occupation bent upon vicious re- 
venge. Many injunctions are not used to 
protect property from irreparable loss, but 
issued to disorganize unions and to terrorize 
and intimidate those on strike. 


That quotation, Mr. President, is from 
the present chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee of the other body which 
handled the civil-rights bill passed by the 
House this year. 

It is the worst kind of quibbling to say 
that no harm is done by taking away the 
right of jury trial in civil-rights cases 
because the Constitution doesn’t guaran- 
tee this right in cases involving con- 
tempt. That is in line with the argu- 
ment of those who contended at the time 
our Constiution was framed that the in- 
tention of the Philadelphia Convention 
was to abolish jury trials in civil cases 
because they were not specifically men- 
tioned in the original document. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not the most out- 
rageous type of injustice to ask a judge 
to sign an injunction or to issue an order 
against someone without ever hearing 
any evidence to the contrary at all—a 
completely ex parte hearing—and then 
to ask that the same judge shall try a 
person for violating the judge’s own 
order, without ever having a jury or any 
impartial person consider the case at all? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I fully agree with 
my friend from Louisiana. It is very im- 
portant that in criminal matters the 
provision which is proposed by the 
O'Mahoney amendment be adopted so 
as to give those who ask for it the right 
to a jury trial. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr, ROBERTSON. I yield briefly. 

Mr. LONG. I am certain the Senator 
realizes there are many instances in 
which voters should be challenged. For 
example, many of the names listed on 
registration rolls are those of persons 
who have died or who have moved away 
from the State. It is certainly improper 
to have someone “voting tombstones” on 
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election day. Under the circumstances, 
there should be the right to challenge 
the votes of persons whose names are 
improperly on the rolls. At the same 
time, if someone made a mistake in chal- 
lenging a name, it would be completely 
improper to deny him the right to a fair 
trial when he was completely in good 
faith in making the challenge. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I agree with my 
friend from Louisiana. 

Even Alexander Hamilton, a leader of 
the movement for a strong central gov- 
ernment, would not defend that view- 
point because he knew it could prevent 
the ratification of the Constitution. 
Hamilton discussed the question at 
length in No. 83 of the Federalist papers, 
starting out by admitting that the ob- 
jection to the plan of the convention 
which had met with the most success in 
his own State related to the lack of a 
constitutional provision for trial by jury 
in civil cases. 

He said the mere silence of the Con- 
stitution in regard to civil cases had 
been artfully represented as an abolition 
of trial by jury on the surmise that “a 
thing which is only not provided for is 
entirely abolished.” 

Hamilton continued: 

Every man of discernment must at once 
perceive the wide difference between silence 
and abolition. * * * The rules of legal 
interpretation are rules of cOmmonsense, 
adopted by the courts in the construction 
of the laws. The true test, therefore, of a 
just application of them, is its conformity 
to the source from which they are derived. 
This being the case, let me ask if it is 
consistent with commonsense to suppose, 
that a provision obliging the legislative 
power to commit the trial of criminal cases 
to juries is a privation of its right to author- 
ize or permit that mode of trial in other 
cases? Is it natural to suppose that a 
command to do one thing is a prohibition 
to the doing of another, which there was 
a previous power to do, and which is not 
incompatible with the thing commanded to 
be done? If such a supposition would be 
unnatural and unreasonable, it cannot be 
rational to maintain, that an injunction of 
the trial by jury, in certain cases, is an 
interdiction of it in others. 

A power to constitute courts, is a power 
to prescribe the mode of trial, “and conse- 
quently, if nothing was said in the Con- 
stitution on the subject of juries, the leg- 
islature would be at liberty either to adopt 
that institution, or to let it alone. This dis- 
cretion, in regard to criminal causes, is 
abridged by an express injunction; but it 
is left at large in relation to civil causes, 
for the very reason that there is total silence 
on the subject. The specification of an 
obligation to try all criminal causes in a 
particular mode, excludes indeed the obliga- 
tion of employing the same mode in civil 
causes, but does not abridge the power of 
the legislature to appoint that mode, if 
it should be thought proper. The pretense, 
therefore, that the national legislature 
would not be at liberty to submit all the civil 
causes of Federal cognizance to the deter- 
mination of juries is a pretense destitute of 
all foundation. 


Applying his general maxim explicitly 
to the Constitution, Hamilton went on 
to say: 

It must appear unquestionably true, that 
trial by jury is in no case abolished by the 
proposed Constitution; and it is equally 
true, that in those controversies between 
individuals in which the great body of the 
people are likely to be interested, that in- 
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stitution will remain precisely in the sit- 
uation in which it is placed by the State 
constitutions, The foundation of this as~- 
sertion is that the national judiciary will 
have no cognizance of them, and, of course, 
they will remain determinable as heretofore 
by the State courts only, and in the manner 
3 the State constitutlons and laws pre- 
scribe, 


The next sentence, Mr. President, in 
Alexander Hamilton’s discussion of the 
attitude of the authors of our Constitu- 
tion toward jury trials is one which I 
feel is particularly significant. He said: 

All land causes, except where claims under 
the grants of different States come into 
question, and all other controversies between 
the citizens of the same State, unless where 
they depend upon positive violations of the 
articles of the Union by acts of the State 
legislatures, will belong exclusively to the 
jurisdiction of the State tribunals. 


Note, please, that the chief apostle of 
federalism assured the people of his 
State, before they ratified the Consti- 
tution, that controversies between citi- 
zens of the same State would belong ex- 
clusively to the jurisdiction of State tri- 
bunals unless there were positive viola- 
tions of the articles of the Union by acts 
of State legislatures. 

Thus, as was recognized by the Justices 
of the Supreme Court in the slaughter- 
house cases, Federal courts might act to 
protect rights of national citizenship 
jeopardized by official actions of State 
officials, but certainly there was no 
thought that if one citizen, possibly 
through an erroneous interpretation of 
a State law, deprived another citizen of 
some right or fancied right, the Attorney 
General of the United States could in- 
tervene in the name of the United States, 
obtain an injunction, and have the ac- 
cused citizen locked up for an indefinite 
period. 

I wish also to read with emphasis the 
statement by Hamilton, in his Federalist 
paper, that— 

The friends and adversaries of the plan 
of the Convention, if they agree in nothing 
else, concur at least in the value they set 
upon the trial by jury. Or, if there is any 
difference between them, it consists in this; 
the former regard it as a valuable safeguard 
to liberty, the latter represent it as the very 
palladium of free government. For my own 
part, the more the operation of the institu- 
tion has fallen under my observation, the 
more reason I have discovered for holding it 
in high estimation; and it would be alto- 
gether superfluous to examine to what extent 
it deserves to be esteemed useful or essential 
in a representative republic, or how much 
more merit it may be entitled to as a de- 
fense against the oppressions of an hereditary 
monarch, than as a barrier to the tyranny of 
popular magistrates in a popular govern- 
ment. Discussions of this kind would be 
more curious than beneficial, as all are satis- 
fied of the utility of the institution, and of 
its friendly aspect to liberty. 


Speaking as the champion of a power- 
ful central government, Hamilton then 
said he could not see the inseparable 
connection between the existence of 
liberty and trial by jury in civil cases be- 
cause “arbitrary impeachments, arbi- 
trary methods of prosecuting pretended 
offenses, arbitrary punishments upon 
arbitrary convictions, have ever ap- 
peared to me the great engines of judi- 
cial despotism; and all these have rela- 
tion to criminal proceedings.” 
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Hamilton, with his faith in the bene- 
ficence of a Federal bureaucracy and its 
appointees, did not foresee, as Jefferson 
and his followers did, the possibility of 
twisting civil and equity proceedings to 
new purposes and the issuance of the 
kind of “fantastic” and “arbitrary” in- 
junctions against which the Norris-La 
Guardia Act was aimed and which would 
be encouraged by the pending legislation. 

He went on to say in his essay, how- 
ever, that notwithstanding ‘‘the doubts 
I have expressed, as to the essentiality of 
trial by jury in civil suits to liberty, I 
admit that it is in most cases, under 
proper regulations, an excellent method 
of determining questions of property; 
and that on this account alone, it would 
be entitled to a constitutional provision 
in its favor, if it were possible to fix with 
accuracy the limits within which it ought 
to be comprehended.” 

He pointed out the difference between 
the limits of jury trial in different States 
and compared the State judicial estab- 
lishments to those of Great Britain in 
which jury trial prevails only in the 
courts of common law. Because of the 
diversity among the States he said no 
general rule could have been fixed by 
the Convention to correspond with the 
circumstances of all States and more or 
at least as much might have been haz- 
arded, by taking the system of any one 
State for a standard as by omitting a 
provision altogether.” 

He stated his reasons for believing in 
the separation of equity from law juris- 
diction and said this might be upset by 
attempts to provide for jury trials in 
civil cases. He discussed also the diffi- 
culties of defining cases which trial by 
jury ought to embrace and then, in his 
summarization said that trial by jury in 
criminal cases had been provided for in 
the most ample manner in the plan of 
the Convention; that this mode of trial 
will remain in full force as established 
in the State constitutions, untouched 
and unaffected by the plan of the Con- 
vention in far the greatest proportion of 
civil cases; that trial by jury is in no 
case abolished by that plan, and that 
there were many difficulties in the way 
of making provision for it in the Con- 
stitution. 

This discussion by Hamilton has been 
described by Mr. Justice Story, one of 
the leading expounders of our Consti- 
tuition, as a monument of admirable rea- 
soning and exalted patriotism. 

In his own Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution of the United States, Justice 
Story included comments of his own 
which have a bearing on our present 
discussion of the importance which 
should be attached to the right to trial 
by jury and its relation to the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. Justice Story said: 

It seems hardly necessary in this place to 
expatiate upon the antiquity, or importance 
of the trial by jury in criminal cases. It 
was from very early times insisted on by 
our ancestors in the parent country, as the 
great bulwark of their civil and political 
liberties, and watched with an unceasing 
jealousy and solicitude. The right consti- 
tutes the fundamental articles of Magna 
Carta, in which it is declared, no man shall 
be arrested, nor imprisoned, nor banished, 
nor deprived of life, etc., but by the judg- 
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ment of his peers, or by the law of the 
land. 2 „„ 

When our more immediate ancestors re- 
moved to America, they brought this great 
privilege with them, as their birthright and 
inheritance, as a part of that admirable 
common law, which had fenced round, and 
interposed barriers on every side against 
the approaches of arbitrary power. It is now 
incorporated into all our State constitu- 
tions, as a fundamental right; and the Con- 
stitution of the United States would have 
been justly obnoxious to the most conclu- 
sive objection, if it had not recognized, and 
confirmed it in the most solemn terms. 

The great object of a trial by jury in 
criminal cases is to guard against a spirit 
of oppression and tyranny on the part of 
rulers, and against a spirit of violence and 
vindictiveness on the part of the peo- 
ple. * So long, indeed, as this palladium 
remains sacred and inviolable, the liberties 
of a free government cannot wholly fall. 


Mr. Justice Story recalled that Con- 
gress at its first session, under the guid- 
ance of the friends of the Constitution, 
proposed an amendment, which was 
ratified by the people, and is now incor- 
porated into the Constitution, providing 
that— 


In suits at common law, where the value 
in controversy shall exceed $20, the right 
of a trial by jury shall be preserved, And 
no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise 
reexamined in any court of the United 
States, than according to the rules of the 
common law. 


He said this amendment completely 
struck down a major objection to rati- 
fication of the Constitution and secured 
the right of a trial by jury, in civil cases, 
5 the fullest latitude of the common 

aw.” 

He recalled that, like the other amend- 
ments proposed by the same Congress, it 
was coldly received by the enemies of the 
Constitution, and was either disapproved 
by them, or drew from them a reluctant 
acquiescence, but it weakened the oppo- 
sition by taking away one of the strong- 
it points of attack upon the Constitu- 

on. 

Said Mr. Justice Story: 


Still, it is a most important and valuable 
amendment; and places upon the high 
ground of constitutional right the inesti- 
mable privilege of a trial by jury in civil 
cases, a privilege scarcely inferior to that in 
criminal cases, which is conceded by all to be 
essential to political and civil liberty. 


Those statements are so cogent and so 
applicable to our present situation, Mr. 
President, that I want to quote one final 
passage from Story’s commentaries, in 
which he said: 


Mr. Justice Blackstone, with the warmth 
and pride becoming an Englishman living 
under its blessed protection, has said: 

“A celebrated French writer, who con- 
cludes, that because Rome, Sparta, and Car- 
thage have lost their liberties, therefore 
those of England in time must perish, should 
have recollected, that Rome, Sparta, and 
Carthage, at the time, when their liberties 
were lost, were strangers to the trial by 
jury.” 

It is observable, that the trial of all crimes 
is not only to be by jury, but to be held in 
the State where they are committed. The 
object of this clause is to secure the party 
accused from being dragged to a trial in some 
distant State away from his friends, and 
witnesses, and neighborhood; and thus to be 
subjected to the verdict of mere strangers, 
who may feel no common sympathy, or who 
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may even cherish animosities, or prejudices 
against him. Besides this; a trial in a dis- 
tant State or Territory might subject the 
party to the most oppressive expenses, or 
perhaps even to the inability of procuring 
the proper witnesses to establish his inno- 
cence. There is little danger, indeed, that 
Congress would ever exert their power in 
such an oppressive, and unjustifiable man- 
ner. But upon a subject, so vital to the 
security of the citizen, it was fit to leave as 
little as possible to mere discretion, 

But, although this provision of a trial by 
jury in criminal cases is thus constitution- 
ally preserved to all citizens, the jealousies 
and alarms of the opponents of the Constitu- 
tion were not quieted. They insisted, that 
a Bill of Rights was indispensable upon 
other subjects, and that upon this, further 
auxiliary rights ought to have been secured. 
These objections found their way into the 
State conventions, and were urged with great 
zeal against the Constitution. They did 
not, however, prevent the adoption of that 
instrument. But they produced such a 
strong effect upon the public mind, that 
Congress, immediately after their first meet- 
ing, proposed certain amendments, embrac- 
ing all the suggestions, which appeared of 
most force; and these amendments were rati- 
fied by the several States, and are now be- 
come a part of the Constitution. 


I regret, Mr. President, that the dan- 
ger which Mr. Justice Story regarded as 
Slight, the danger that the Congress 
would exert power in an oppressive and 
unjustifiable manner to deprive citizens 
of their right of trial by jury, and to drag 
a man to trial away from his friends, 
and witnesses, and neighborhood, now 
seems imminent, 

It is against that danger that I am 
warning when I state my opposition to 
the pending bill. 

Turning from the historical viewpoint, 
let us consider the legal aspects of this 
proposal. 

A so-called civil-rights bill enacted 
without a provision for jury trials in 
cases involving contempts of Federal in- 
junctions would fit squarely into the ex- 
ception made in our Criminal Code in 
uue 18, United States Code, section 

1. 

This section specifically exempts from 
the right to trial by jury those accused 
of contempt for violating an order, writ, 
or injunction of a Federal court when 
the action taken by the court is on be- 
half of or in the name of the United 
States. 

Enactment of such a bill would deny 
the traditional and important right to 
trial by jury which we must take every 
precaution to maintain as a bulwark 
against tyranny to our citizenry in mat- 
ters that go beyond their property rights 
and deal with their personal rights in 
their everyday dealings with one an- 
other, rights which in themselves were a 
vital part of the origin of the jury sys- 
tem centuries ago. 

Immediately following the section of 
the code allowing exceptions from jury 
trials when the United States is involved, 
under which proponents of civil-rights 
legislation are attempting to place us, is 
section 3692 of title 18. This section 
safeguards the right to trial by jury to 
those accused of contempt of a court or- 
der in the field of labor disputes, another 
great field of personal relations in which 
Congress already has seen fit to set the 
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pattern of safeguarding the individual 
against oppression. This section is 
largely the result of the forethought and 
endeavor of the late Senator Morris. It 
was formerly section 111 of the Norris- 
La Guardia Act, enacted March 23, 1932, 
and later was moved over into the Crimi- 
nal Code. 

Two years before passage of the Nor- 
ris-La Guardia Act, and when the need 
for the kind of protection it afforded was 
widely recognized, Mr. Justice Suther- 
land, of the Supreme Court, in the case 
of Patton v. U. S. (281 U. S. 276) , said: 

It is reasonable to conclude that the 
framers of the Constitution simply were in- 
tent upon preserving the right of trial by 
jury primarily for the protection of the ac- 
cused. 


His statement in that celebrated case 
is quite applicable to our considerations 
here for jury trials for contempt of civil- 
rights injunctions. He went on to state: 

Not only must the right of the accused to 
a trial by a constitutional jury be jealously 
preserved, but the maintenance of the jury 
as a factfinding body in criminal cases is 
of such importance and has such a place in 
our traditions that before any waiver can 
become effective, the consent of Government 
counsel and the sanction of the court must 
be had, in addition to the express and in- 
telligent consent of the accused. 


Mr. Justice Story, of the Supreme 
Court, 100 years ahead of Mr. Justice 
Sutherland, commented on the guaranty 
of the right to trial by jury in civil cases 
in the following significant language in 
the case of Parsons v. Bedford, Bradlove, 
and Robeson (28 U. S. 433, 446): 

The trial by jury is justly dear to the Amer- 
ican people. It has always been an object 
of deep interest and solicitude and every 
encroachment upon it has been watched 
with great jealousy. The right to such 
trial is, it is believed, incorporated into and 
secured in every State constitution in the 
Union; it is found in the constitution of 
Louisiana, One of the strongest objections 
originally taken against the Constitution 
of the United States was the want of an 
express provision securing the right of trial 
by jury in civil cases. As soon as the Con- 
stitution was adopted, this right was secured 
by the seventh amendment of the Con- 
stitution proposed by Congress; and which 
received an assent of the people so general, as 
to establish its importance as a fundamental 
guaranty of the rights and Hberties of the 
people. 


What Mr. Justice Story said about all 
States providing for jury trials in 1830 
is by and large true today, whether the 
State be a code State or a common law 
State, although there are several varia- 
tions in criminal procedure—see Patton 
v. U. S. (281 U. S. 276) and Williams v. 
Hert (110 F. 1660 - and in civil proce- 
dure. The latter category relates gen- 
erally to the amount in controversy, the 
size of the jury, and the well-known fact 
that a State is not bound by the Federal 
Constitution to provide a right to trial 
by jury. See Edwards v. Elliott (88 U. S. 
532), Chicago R. I. & P. R. Co. v. Cole 
(251 U. S. 54), Williams against Hert 
cited above. The jury system, however, is 
protected in varying degrees by all of our 
State constitutions. 

The remarks of Mr. Justice Miller, 
published in the American Law Review 
some years ago, volume XXI, pages 861, 
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863, are just as appropriate today as they 
were then: 

In my experience in the conference room 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which consists of nine judges, I have been 
surprised to find how readily those judges 
come to an agreement upon questions of 
law, and how often they disagree in regard 
to questions of fact, which are apparently 
as clear as the law. I have noticed this so 
often and so much that I am willing to give 
the benefit of my observation on this subject 
to the public, that judges are not preemi- 
nently fitted over other men of good judg- 
ment in business matters to decide upon 
mere questions of disputed fact. 


Mr. President, trial by jury is both 
a valuable and essential part of our 
judicial and political system. Lord 
Brougham, the eminent English histor- 
ical writer and Lord Chancellor, summed 
the matter up when he said, quoting an 
earlier and unidentified speaker: 

All we see about us, kings, lords, and com- 
mons, the whole machinery of the state, all 
the apparatus of the system and its varied 
workings, end in simply bringing 12 good 
men into a box. 


It is highly dangerous for us to tamper 
with an institution so fundamental be- 
cause, as Lord Brougham indicated, the 
jury represents the very essence of our 
system of Anglo-Saxon justice; and, as 
Woodrow Wilson truly said: 

Justice has nothing to do with expediency. 
Justice has nothing to do with any tempo- 
rary standard whatever. It is rooted and 
grounded in the fundamental instincts of 
humanity. 


Mr. President, I sincerely hope the 
O’Mahoney jury-trial amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. President, I make the point that 
a quorum is not present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Long in the chair). The absence of a 
quorum has been suggested. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded, 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO 
TOMORROW AT NOON 


During the delivery of Mr. ROBERT- 
son’s speech, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Virginia 
yield to me? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Virginia may yield to me, 
in order that I may propound two unani- 
mous-consent requests and make an an- 
nouncement and a brief statement, with 
the understanding that these remarks 
will be printed following his in the REC- 
orp, and that in yielding for this pur- 
pose, he will not lose the floor. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iam glad to yield 
for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? Without objection, it is so ordered, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business 
today, it stand in recess until tomorrow, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the convening of the Senate to- 
morrow, there be the usual morning hour 
for the transaction of routine business, 
subject to a 3-minute limitation on state- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING PRO- 
CEDURE AND RECESS OVER SAT- 
URDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I announce that after conference 
with the distinguished minority leader, 
we believe it the better part of wisdom— 
in view of the fact that the Senate has 
had a long week and has been in ses- 
sion many hours daily—that there not 
be a session on Saturday, so that Sen- 
ators will be able to clear up the matters 
which have accumulated in their offices. 
I give this notice so that Senators can 
plan accordingly. 

We expect the session today to last 
late in the evening, so that Senators who 
desire to address themselves to the pend- 
ing business may have an opportunity 
to do so. 

On tomorrow, the Senate will convene 
at 12 o’clock; and we expect a shorter 
session than usual. However, the Senate 
will remain in session for as long as 
necessary in order to accommodate Sen- 
ators who desire to address themselves 
to the pending business. 

I hope it will be possible to obtain 
a unanimous-consent agreement to have 
the Senate vote on the pending question 
in the early part of next week. I shall 
make another announcement after I 
confer further with the distinguished 
minority leader, and when we are able 
to be more definite regarding the matter. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1957 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6127) to provide means 
of further securing and protecting the 
civil rights of persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Washington Star today has 
made a contribution not only to public 
understanding of the bill before us, but 
also to clarity in the English language. 

The Star, in an excellent editorial, 
makes the point that this bill was 
strengthened, not weakened, by the ac- 
tion the Senate took yesterday. It also 
asserts that the bill would be strength- 
ened by the adoption of a realistic jury- 
trial amendment. 

Mr. President, I wish to call particular 
attention to this editorial because it 
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bears upon a point I consider funda- 
mental. 

To my way of thinking, a bill is 
“strong” if it can accomplish a useful 
purpose. It is “weak” if it undertakes 
to accomplish a purpose in an undesir- 
able way and in a way which is destined 
from the beginning to failure. 

Frequently, the best way to prevent a 
bill from accomplishing a purpose is to 
insert so-called strong language. 

I do not know the name of the writer 
who produced this editorial. But he is a 
man of understanding and perception. 
He is not confused by the distinction be- 
tween strong language and strong pur- 


pose. 

I believe the bill was strengthened by 
the action the Senate took yesterday. I 
believe the bill will be strengthened by 
the addition of an appropriate jury-trial 
amendment. 

The Senate has plenty of time in its 
wisdom to work out this problem, and I 
am confident we shall come to a meeting 
of the minds. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Washington Star editorial be printed in 
the body of the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STRONGER, Nor WEAKER 


There were other motives which influenced 
the votes of Senators yesterday to strike out 
the controversial provisions of part III of the 
civil-rights bill. It is reasonable to believe, 
however, that many of the Senators in the 
majority were honestly seeking an affirmative 
answer to a question asked by Senator 
SmIrH of New Jersey in recent debate: Shall 
we now unitedly join in a sincere movement 
toward real cooperation with a view to ac- 
complishing first things first—the right to 
vote?” 

By naming the right to vote as the thing 
to take first, Senator SMITH was not adyo- 
cating the neglect of other civil rights also 
subject to abuse or denial which were cov- 
ered in part III. The Senate majority in yes- 
terday’s vote included many Senators vig- 
orously sympathetic with removal of all 
forms of racial discrimination in this coun- 
try, but fearful of a blunderbuss legislative 
attack on too many targets. They questioned 
its practicability as well as its wisdom as a 
matter of public policy. In addition, too 
many uncertainties, lacking convincing ex- 
planations, had been exposed in part III. 

There are many who will consider yester- 
day’s vote a weakening, or watering down, of 
the civil-rights bill. The more logical belief 
is that it will strengthen the bill. If the 
new resort to enforcement of law by injunc- 
tion in the complex field of civil rights is go- 
ing to prove effective, that proof should be 
most readily available through efforts of the 
Federal Government to prevent the unlawful 
denial of voting rights. 

The bill would also be strengthened, not 
Weakened, by some amendment that will 
draw the line between the circumstances in 
which trial by jury is the right of any de- 
fendant who asks for it, and those in which 
courts will exercise their powers in con- 
tempt proceedings without a jury, such as 
the O'Mahoney amendment. That amend- 
ment has been revised as the debate of the 
past 10 days has brought the issue into 
sharper focus. It draws a distinction be- 
tween civil contempt and criminal contempt. 
In civil contempt the judge seeks compli- 
ance with the court’s orders without a jury, 
and the defendant holds the key to his own 
cell by his ability to purge himself of con- 
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tempt by compliance. In criminal contempt, 
the judge is administering punishment for 
violation of his order as well as for the com- 
mission of a criminal offense, and that pun- 
ishment is after the event and beyond prac- 
tical enforcement of his order. The Clinton 
trial is the most readily available example 
of the type of contempt case in which a jury 
should sit, and, under the O’Mahoney 
amendment, would sit. 

The contention that such an amendment 
would weaken the bill is unrealistic. A fail- 
ure to adopt it will stir up more snakes than 
it kills, and if beaten down will represent 
the sacrifice of one civil right in the hope of 
strengthening another one, lending to the 
bill a punitive character that President 
Eisenhower said he wanted to avoid. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank my friend, the Senator 
from Virginia, for yielding to me; and I 
appreciate his courtesy. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at this 
time will the Senator from Virginia 
yield to me, in order to permit me to 
request unanimous consent that two in- 
sertions be made in the RECORD? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks, an editorial entitled “Capitol 
Hill and Clinton,” which was published 
today in the New York Times; and an 
editorial entitled The Knoxville Trial,” 
which was published today in the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Both editorials explain the effects on 
the pending O'Mahoney amendment of 
the trial at Clinton, Tenn., and point out 
the fact that the Senate still has to make 
the fundamental decision which those of 
us who are arguing so strongly against 
the jury-trial amendment believe needs 
to be made by the Senate. I believe it 
appropriate to have the editorials printed 
at this point in the Recorp, in view of the 
fact that the distinguished majority 
leader has just obtained unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD cer- 
tain material which bears upon the effect 
of the vote taken on yesterday in the 
Senate. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I desire 
to express my gratitude to the Senator 
from Virginia for yielding to me. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
have been glad to yield to my colleagues, 
I regret that the lateness of the hour 
makes it impossible for me to yield to 
other Senators. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of July 25, 1957] 
CAPITOL HILL AND CLINTON 

There was no obvious connection of cause 
and effect between the verdict of guilty ren- 
dered in the criminal contempt case in 
Knoxville, Tenn., on Tuesday against Fred- 
erick John Kasper and six of his associates 
and the continuing debate on the civil rights 
bill in the Senate. But regardless of cause 
and effect we have to think of these two 
incidents as related. They are related be- 
cause each has something to do with the 
progress of democracy in this country. 

Kasper and his followers were convicted 


by a white jury of 10 men and 2 women, 
who debated the evidence for 2 hours and 10 
minutes, of stirring up disorder in Clinton, 
Tenn., in protest against racial integration 
in a public high school. In this high school 
at the time of the riots there were 800 white 
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youngsters and about a dozen Negroes. 
Seemingly there would have been no trouble 
if Kasper and his friends had not come into 
the picture for the purpose of making trou- 
ble. I should be noted, however, that Kas- 
per and the other defendants were not con- 
victed of stirring up trouble, but of stirring 
up trouble in violation of an order of a Fed- 
eral court. Four defendants were acquitted, 
a fact which indicates that the jury made 
careful distinctions. Kasper, it should also 
be noted, was already under a contempt 
sentence of 1 year for direct contempt in 
defying the Federal court. 

The Clinton case will be used by both 
sides in the continuing argument over the 
proper way to enforce civil rights. We will 
do well to be cautious in drawing con- 
clusions. East Tennessee is traditionally Re- 
publican, and during the Civil War it sent 
men into the Union Army. What happened 
when the Clinton case was carried into court 
in nearby Knoxville might not happen in the 
Deep South, It might not happen in that 
part of the South, let us say in western Ten- 
nessee or Mississippi, where the plantation 
system once ruled. It might not happen in 
the mountain villages of the South, where 
race relations may be complicated by eco- 
nomic competition between the white man 
and the Negro. 

The case proves little, in fact, except 2 
quality of conscience in one white jury and 
the general respect for Federal District Judge 
Robert L. Taylor. We may hope that in years 
to come white juries and mixed juries will 
desire to do exact justice to both races 
throughout the South, no less than the North. 
Meanwhile, the Federal Government, through 
its proper legislative, executive, and judicial 
agencies, must do what it can within the 
limits of its legal powers and the boundaries 
of what is humanly possible. 

Until this year, and for some 80 preceding 
years, it has seemed impracticable to get 
Federal legislation which would guarantee 
the southern Negro rights no greater and no 
less than those possessed by his white neigh- 
bor. The 14th and 15th amendments were 
not fully enforced. Now, as the current de- 
bate on the civil rights bill, the passage of 
that bill by the House, and the amending 
process that has been going on in the Senate 
indicate, it will be possible to enact remedial 
legislation. 

The solid core of unreconstructed southern 
Senators—some 18 in all—cannot prevent 
this passage. These 18 votes, plus the votes 
of a considerable number of Senators who 
believe in making haste slowly and in using 
as much persuasion as possible and as little 
coercion as possible, have been able to modify 
the original bill. As yesterday's voting 
proved, that portion of the measure included 
in part III, which invoked the injunctive 
process to enforce integration and civil rights 
other than the right to vote, is now out. 
The Clinton case may indicate that it never 
needed to be in. 

At any rate, what is manifestly coming 
out of the Senate discussion will be a reason- 
ably strong provision protecting the Negro's 
right to vote—and that will be about all at 
this time. It will be quite a lot, for if the 
voting right of the Negro is protected, the 
protection of his other rights is pretty sure 
to follow. We retain confidence in the view 
already often expressed on this page that this 
will go down in history as a year of progress 
for democracy in America. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
July 25, 1957] 
THE KNOXVILLE TRIAL 
The verdict of a Knoxyille jury has given 
great comfort to those who believe in the 
absolute necessity of lawful processes in the 
continuing struggle over segregation. Deal- 
ing with the cases of 11 persons charged 
with violating the injunction of a Federal 
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court in Clinton, Tenn., the jury evidenced 
a discrimination which showed that it con- 
sidered the case with great care. But it 
found seven of the defendants guilty, in- 
cluding John Kasper, who injected himself 
into the Clinton situation at the outset, 
urging resistance to the entry of Negro stu- 
dents in the previously segregated high 
school there. 

It is important, however, to consider 
exactly what bearlng the Knoxville verdict 
has upon the contested question of jury 
trials in civil-rights cases. Some southern 
Senators have been prompt to assert that 
the fact that an all-white jury in Tennessee 
convicted persons charged with offenses in- 
volving opposition to desegregation answers 
the chief argument against the use of jury 
trials in such cases. Senator Gore, of Ten- 
Tennessee, for example, said that the out- 
come of the Clinton case shows that we 
should not abolish trial by jury. 

Whether the action of the Knoxville jury 
can be considered typical of all the South 
is at least open to question. One of the 
defense lawyers in the case, Mr. Ross Bar- 
nett, of Jackson, Miss., a former president 
of the bar association of his State, was 
quoted as saying after the verdict in Ten- 
nessee that too many people here favor in- 
tegration or will not speak out for inte- 
gration.” And he added that in Mississippi 
it is entirely different. 

But the argument for normal injunctive 
procedures does not rest upon whether or 
not southern juries will or will not convict 
in civil-rights cases. It rests upon that 
fact that it is normal when anyone’s rights 
are threatened. Such procedures do not 
abolish jury trials. They do so only when 
the United States is a party, and the pend- 
ing legislation would give the United States 
the power to intervene in voting cases. The 
lack of jury trial under those conditions 
is common to all actions of the kind, and 
is not confined to the South, or to civil- 
rights matters. If individuals, or local 
communities, request an injunction, jury 
trials may be granted, as was true in the 
Clinton case. Or—as also has happened— 
the local communities can request that the 
Federal Government participate. 

Making jury trials mandatory by this leg- 
islation would, therefore, impose a new re- 
striction under law. It would inhibit the 
existing flexibility of the injunctive process, 
which must be able to operate in times of 
emergency and civil commotion as well when 
the atmosphere is calm, 

The Senate is narrowing the civil-rights 
legislation down to protection of the right 
to vote. That in itself would be a great 
gain. The right to vote is the basis for 
other rights, the means whereby they may 
be won; it has specific and unchallenged 
statement in the Constitution. If effective 
protection for this right can be obtained, 
not at the expense of other rights, but with- 
out further strengthening the enforcement 
procedure for those rights, many may regret 
that the bill did not go further. But they 
would be willing to recognize that real prog- 
ress has been made. The rub is that the 
right to vote must be effectively protected, 
by a specific procedure which would make 
it impossible for local officials or extra-legal 
pressures to be brought to bear on voters. 

The injunction, invoked by the Federal 
Government in case of necessity and issued 
by Federal courts, offers a lawful, familiar 
and probably successful method of attack- 
ing the problem. It should be retained in 
full strength. 


Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, yes- 


terday, before the Senate voted on the 
Anderson-Aiken amendment, I said that 
adoption of that amendment would 
greatly encourage action to further crip- 
ple the pending civil-rights bill. 
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So it is no surprise that immediately 
we have begun to debate a jury-trial 
amendment, another move designed, I 
feel, to make the civil-rights bill only an 
empty package with fancy wrappings. 

Those of us who firmly believe in the 
need for civil-rights legislation with 
meaning must resist these crippling 
moves. 

Civil rights today is the major topic in 
America. The Nation is interested in 
knowing how much courage the Senate 
of the United States has. 

Mr. President, last Sunday, on the 
program Open Hearing on ABC televi- 
sion, the matter of civil rights was dis- 
cussed by two fine Americans. 

One was Jackie Robinson, the famous 
baseball player. The other was Prof. 
J. Milton Yinger, of Oberlin College. 
The program was conducted by Mr. John 
Secondari,of ABC. I ask unanimous 
consent that a slightly condensed tran- 
script of this program be printed in the 
body of the Recorp as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Seconparr. There are 15 million Ne- 
groes in the United States, two-thirds of 
them live in the South; one-third, or 5 mil- 
lion, live in the North. Tonight we are con- 
cerned with these, the northern Negroes. 
Who are they? What do they do? Where do 
they come from? Where are they going, and 
are they happy with the way the tradition- 
ally liberal and open-minded North is be- 
having toward them? One at a time. Who 
are they? And where do they come from? 
Originally, almost all Negroes came from 
the South. The point of issue is, when did 
they come? And the answer is that Negroes 
have been coming north for as long as it has 
been possible for them to come. But in par- 
ticular, they have been coming north dur- 
ing the past 17 years, During the 10 years 
between 1940 and 1950, the Negro popula- 
tion in the North increased by 52 percent. 
Out in the Western States, the Negro popu- 
lation grew by 234 percent. The Negro was 
on the move. Heading toward those areas 
where he could find better job opportuni- 
ties, better living conditions. During this 
decade he moved out of the southern farm 
areas and into the northern factories and 
western industry. Today there are 750,000 
Negroes in New York. Chicago has more 
than one-half million. Three hundred thou- 
sand Negroes live and work in Detroit. But 
did the Negro find what he was seeking? In 
his travel out of the South and away from 
the land, did this bring him closer to his 
goal? Or was it a case of the pastures being 
greener on the far side of the far-off moun- 
tain? Those are the questions that we ask 
our guests tonight. First we go to Jackie 
Robinson. Everyone knows him. One of 
baseball’s great players. Now he is an officer 
in the Chock Full of Nuts Co. He is active in 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. He is interviewed 
today by ABC reporter, Bob Fleming. 

Mr. FLEMING. Jackie, since you left baseball 
Just what have your activities been? 

Mr. Rosinson. Well, I am working as vice 
president in charge of personnel for the 
Chock Full of Nuts Restaurant firm in New 
York; I've been working for the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People; and I am also on the staff of Look 

e. And I was very interested in their 
wonderful article they have coming out 
Tuesday on Inside the NAACP. It tells a very 
fine story and it is worth reading, I think. 

Mr. FLEMING. Have you done enough work 
in this field of race relations and with your 
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experience, of course, to be somewhat of 
an authority on it? 

Mr, ROBINSON. Well, actually, Mr. Fleming, 
I live by the way that I feel. I don’t claim to 
be an authority but I feel these things very 
seriously and I try to live by the way that I 
feel and I wish other people would do the 
same thing. 

Mr. FLEMING. Now, just exactly are the 
areas of integration problems in the North? 
Mainly in education, mainly in housing, 
mainly in social opportunity or jobs? Just 
where do you think the biggest problems are 
in the North for Negroes? 

Mr. Rosinson, Well, there are tremendous 
problems. There is no question about that. 
The South isn’t the only place that has its 
problems, The thing that we like most about 
the North is the fact that we have some re- 
course. I mean that if we run into diffi- 
culties there are laws, there is legislation. 
We can go and we can fight for our rights 
here in the North and that is one of the 
things that we like about it. 

Mr. FLEMING. Let's take your own case, 
Jackie. Your job was a situation which was 
a great experiment really in race relations, 
but before then your education was not espe- 
cially a race relations problem, was it? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I had no problems at all. 
I was raised out in California. I had the 
opportunity of going to the city system out 
there in Pasadena and Los Angeles and I was 
able to get as good an education as I could 
get for myself, I mean, it was up to me. 

Mr. FLEMING. And what's the situation on 
your housing, where do you live now? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I live in Stamford, Conn. 
We had just a very few problems when we 
first moved in. And I get quite a kick out of 
people talking about what Negroes will do 
to the property values when and if they move 
into a certain area. We have a very nice place 
up in Stamford, and we have some wonderful 
neighbors. When we moved in we were dick- 
ering for some property next to us which 
cost about $8,000. At that time we gave 
them $4,000. We lost it because our lawyer 
didn’t complete the deal and the owner didn’t 
want to sell it after that. Now he is asking 
$15,000 for this same property that we could 
have got for $8,000. There was talk about 
the problems that we would have when we 
moved in, that the neighbors resented us. 
But we can’t believe that that is true because 
our neighbors are as friendly as anyone can 
possibly be. My children play with the other 
children in the neighborhood. They get 
along wonderfuly well. There are no prob- 
lems and I think if the parents just let the 
kids grow up and play and judge each other 
by what they can do, everything will be all 
right. 

Mr. FLEMING. This suggests another ques- 
tion. In the North, are the factors that 
both the northern whites and northern 
Negroes are to blame for tensions that we 
have in the North? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Well, actually, I guess you 
could say that both of us are to blame. I 
think, however, that we have to say that 
there is a tremendous fear among white peo- 
ple that because a Negro wants to move in 
next to them that something is going to 
happen. I don't know why the fear. I just 
don't understand it. And I think that the 
Negro in the North feels very much like I 
feel these situations. I can only speak for 
myself, naturally, Mr. Fleming, but I must 
say that I'm not overly concerned about all 
of the problems that are happening here as 
a Negro. I am concerned as a Negro Ameri- 
can because I continually read in the news- 
papers that we are sending ambassadors or 
men of good will to Asia, to Africa, to in- 
fluence the colored peoples throughout the 
world and I don't care who we send or how 
often we send them over there or how much 
money we spend to influence them. What 
it all boils down to is what Senator Ervin 
might do here in the United States or what 
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Senator Russett may do or even the attitude 
of the President of the United States is going 
to be the most important thing in the think- 
ing in the people of Asia and Africa. We 
can continue to send them for as long as we 
please and in the long run it’s going to de- 
pend upon how the Negro in America is 
being treated by his fellow Americans. 

Mr. FLEMING. You are not happy then, I 
take it, about the attitude of the President 
in the current civil rights controversy? 

Mr. Rosrnson. Well, I can't be happy 
about it. I was very pleased at first because 
we have a great deal of confidence in the 
President. We felt that we were vindicated 
in speaking as we have on many occasions 
about the attitude of the President. He 
issued a statement we felt real good. He is 
speaking the way that he feels. At least, 
that is the way we feel that he feels and 
all of a sudden we get knocked spinning 
when he says that he didn't know really 
what was in the bill. And actually we're 
not asking for any special favors and I think 
that the President and the Senators and 
everybody else knows that we’re not asking 
for any special favors. I can give you one 
illustration that reminds me of a Senator 
Ervin or a Senator RUssELL. I was invited 
to join a golf club. Most of the members in 
the place told me they wanted me to become 
a member. The application was approved, 
according to the members that came to me. 
The application was to be given to me, 
Eight people stood up and started hollering; 
they objected to my becoming a member. 
Well, frankly, it made very little difference 
to me whether or not I became a member of 
this tion. But because eight or so 
people out of the entire group stood up and 
made a tremendous amount of fuss, the very 
same way a few bigoted people here in this 
country stand up and holler and make a 
tremendous amount of noise. Then those 
that consider themselves liberal go into a 
shell and they won't stand up and be count- 
ed. Look at baseball and see what happened 
there. In baseball we lived together 6 
months out of the year. 

Mr. FLEMING. You mean all the players on 
the club? 

Mr. ROBINSON. The players on the club. 
We showered together, we ate together, we 
traveled in the same trains, we slept in berths 
right next to one another and our lives were 
very close for 6 months out of the year. You 
can look at what has happened in baseball 
and see that there have been no problems 
at all. 

Mr. FLEMING. Now didn’t Birdie Tebbets 
make a point this week that a Negro ball- 
player of his, another Robinson—— 

Mr. Rosrnson. A very unfortunate state- 
ment, Mr. Fleming, because I know very well 
when I was playing baseball I was thrown 
at more than anybody else. A pitcher doesn’t 
want a fellow that he feels is going to hurt 
to dig in on them, so they throw close to 
keep them from digging in. I, as a hitter, 
resented it and pushed the buck down to let 
them know I wanted to dig in because I 
wanted to do a job. I felt it was a com- 
pliment because they threw at me because 
I felt they were just a bit afraid I would 
hurt them with the bat. 

Mr. FLEMING. You mean they were throw- 
ing at a skillful hitter rather than a colored 
hitter? 

Mr. Rosinson. That's the way I accepted it 
and I think that is the way all Negro ball- 
players today accept it. 

Mr. FLEMING. I understand that. Well, 
then, going back to the point, just exactly 
what do you think the rights are? We talk 
about the rights and all of us do, we have 
different meanings for different words. 
What rights are Negroes looking for? Is it 
social equality they are looking for in this 
controversy? Is it just the right to as good 
a job, or as good an education, or as good an 
opportunity as anybody else? 
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Mr. ROBINSON. I think we are looking for 
the rights under our Constitution. We feel 
that we are just as good American citizens as 
anybody. We fought in the wars. We died 
for our country and we feel that our Con- 
stitution is there for every one of the Amer- 
ican citizens, not for just a select few. The 
15 million or so people that we have in this 
country that have gone out and given our 
lives and we have worked and the Com- 
munist people have tried to get to us, tried 
to talk to us, but we haven't given in be- 
cause we have a tremendous amount of con- 
fidence in our country. All that we are ask- 
ing for is the same thing that is granted to 
the other Americans in this country, nothing 
more, nothing less. 

Mr. FLEMING. Well, Jackie Robinson, in 
your experience, which has been quite broad, 
do you think there is important progress 
being made in race relations in the North? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, yes, a tremendous 
amount of progress in my opinion. We are 
fortunate that we have people like Senator 
Douctas. I think Senator Dovcras is one 
of the guys that can get up in the morn- 
ing and look in the mirror and feel that he 
is doing a job, not for the Negro American. 
If I thought that was his only purpose, to go 
out and work for the Negro American, I 
wouldn’t want him to do so, but I feel that 
Senator Dovcras and all of the fine Sena- 
tors that are working for the rights of all 
Americans believe that the only way we can 
accomplish anything is that we grant people 
what is theirs under the Constitution. 

Mr. FLEMING. Now, being as realistic as 
you would be if I asked you a baseball fore- 
cast, what do you think the possibility of 
attaining nationwide progress in civil rights 
is? What is your own evaluation of the 
situation today? 

Mr. Rosinson. It just depends on whether 
or not enough people in this country have 
enough courage to stand up and be counted. 
It depends a greal deal upon our great Presi- 
dent, whether he believes enough in the 
rights of every American citizen to stand 
up and be heard. It depends on our Vice 
President and the entire administration. It 
depends upon all of the decent-thinking 
Americans and not the people that think 
solely of themselves. We can't say that this 
is a northern problem. It is a nationwide 
problem that will determine the fate of our 
country, in my opinion. 

Mr. FLEMING. And you are willing to con- 
cede to those who would criticize the North 
that there are problems? 

Mr. Rosrnson. No question about it, there 
are trouble spots in the North, but as I 
said earlier we have ways, we have a re- 
course and I don't think there is anybody 
around that would want legislation if we 
could get around it. I certainly don't want 
legislation just for the sake of having leg- 
islation, but Isay where legislation is needed, 
then we have to have it. 

Mr. FLEMING. Your contention would be 
that your race has made very little progress 
without legislation and it depends upon that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Fleming, you are abso- 
lutely right. In my opinion, we have had 
to depend upon it because the so-called 
liberal has not been affected by these dif- 
ferent things that have been happening 
throughout the country, and when they do 
happen they might object to them, but they 
don't have enough spunk to stand up and 
fight for what they believe in. 

Mr. FLEMING. Tell me this, and I am not 
asking you to pat yourself on the back, if 
you hadn't been Jackie Robinson, if you 
had been someone else, given another, equal 
opportunity in another field, would the race- 


relation problem in this country have held ~ 


you back or could you have made the prog- 
ress you haye made? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I believe that regardless of 
the fact, I think I could have made the 
progress. I went out just to do a job and 
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I think that is what anybody wants, just 
to do the very best at all times and I don't 
think anything could have held me back. 

Mr. FLEMING. I understand that is all you 
want for other people of your race and for 
other people of any race in this country. 

Mr. Rosrnson. That is all I am asking for, 
equal opportunity. 

Mr. FLEMING, Thank you very much, Jackie 
Robinson, and now back to John Secondari. 

Mr. SECONDARI. You have heard Jackie 
Robinson. Now I have here Dr. J. Milton 
Yinger, of Oberlin College, a sociologist. Dr. 
Yinger, has any other nation in history ever 
faced this problem of integrating different 
races? 

Mr. YINGER. The race problem is certainly 
particularly complicated for the United 
States. But I think that one would have 
to say that it is found in a widespread fash- 
ion throughout the world. Not always with 
the white race having to incorporate a 10- 
percent colored minority; sometimes with 
the figures reversed. In the Far East, for 
example, there are a number of multiracial 
societies. England is beginning to know 
some of the problems that come from in- 
corporation of citizens of different class and 
race mixed as a West Indian-African migra- 
tion picks up. Yes; its a worldwide prob- 
lem in many ways. 

Mr. Seconparr. Well, are there any criteria 
for the solution of this problem? 

Mr. YINGER. Well, this, of course, is the 
question we are all most concerned about 
and I would think that anyone who attempts 
any simple answer is bound to come up 
with one that is inadequate. My feeling is 
that each of the various areas of life, eco- 
nomic, political, housing, education, recrea- 
tion, and sports, each plays into the other 
and we have to study it as each affects the 
other. Happily, in the last 17 years, since 
1940 or thereabout, there has been progress, 
I think, throughout the country on almost 
every line of interracial relations. 

Mr. Seconpakri. In other words, there is no 
limited solution for 1 problem in 1 specific 
area, dealing with 1 specific thing like, for 
instance, a school or a suburb in which peo- 
ple might live or might not live. The prob- 
lem is nationwide and it goes through every 
facet of life, is that right? 

Mr. YINGER. Exactly. In fact, one of the 
most serious errors, I think, is to assume, 
for example, that a civil-rights bill or 
progress on the political front by itself is 
particularly meaningful. I happen to be in 
favor of civil-rights legislation and it is 
significant that this is the first time in many 
a decade that there is some serious hope for 
civil-rights legislation coming out of Con- 
gress. But this by itself is meaningless, 
unless the voter is backed up by better 
education and by economic opportunity. He 
is vulnerable as a vote. 

Mr. SECONDARI. There is a section of public 
opinion which believes that the civil-rights 
legislation and the advancement of the Negro 
race during the last 17 years is due almost 
exclusively to a quantity of political factors 
which have existed in this country during 
the last 20 years, the last generation. Do 
you think that is true or do you think that 
this is merely the development of civiliza- 
tion in our country? 

Mr. Yincer. Well, I would say that the 
political changes have been possible because 
of a friendly or favorable environment 
created to an important degree by economic 
changes. I wouldn't want to give too much 
attention to this one might say as someone 
has said that desegregation began with the 
boll weevil. The boll weevil began to chew 
away at the one-crop cotton economy of the 
South. It sped up the process of crop diver- 
sification and industrialization. The Negroes 
began to move out of the South into the 
North. Urbanization was speeded up. The 
result is that we now have a much more 
diversified Negro labor force, scattered much 
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more widely over the country. Many areas 
are now concerned about it. And if I were 
to point a finger at the significant issue, I 
would say that it was labor shortage, urban- 
ism, industrialization and labor mobility 
more than the political changes which have 
simply come in in a favorably time and 
picked this up and carried it along a little 
bit farther. 

Mr. SECONDARI. In one word, progress. 

Mr. Yrncer. I would think that we have 
made significant progress, yes. 

Mr. Seconparr. What is your opinion of 
integration in the North? Has it worked? 

Mr. Yincer. Well, the North is not inte- 
grated if you talk in terms of absolutes. 
There are many areas of segregation, many 
areas of discrimination. Most particularly 
and most obviously, we have segregated 
housing of a very serious order. But here 
are important differences. There are differ- 
ences of tone, I think, between the North 
and South at this point. And this should 
be paid attention to along with the weak- 
nesses of the northern pattern. 

Mr. SECONDARI. Is this a question of raolal 
prejudice, do you believe, or economic pres- 
sure? 

Mr. IINoER. Both things are involved. 
There are racial prejudices certainly in the 
North and the Negro worker, the Negro fam- 
ily with lower economic level on the average, 
by the way one which is improving, is obvi- 
ously not in a position to break out of these 
factors that are created by prejudice. Let 
me cite just one statistic if I may. The 
average Negro family in 1930 made one-third 
of the income that the average white family 
made in this country. By 1956 he was mak- 
ing over 50 percent. Now this still means 
that he is highly disprivileged. 

Mr. SECONDARI. Is that over all of the 
United States? 

Mr. Yrncer, It is over the whole United 
States. 

Mr. Seconparr. What would you say the 
proportions were in the North, do you know? 

Mr. Yincer. In the North it is a little bit 
over 60 percent—a little less than two-thirds, 
that’s right. 

Mr. Seconparr. What would it be in the 
South? 

Mr. Yuverr. Well, the rural South it is a 
little bit under half but in the urban South 
it is somewhere between 50 and 60 percent. 

Mr. SECONDARI. I see, 

Mr. Yrncer. So urbanism affects the in- 
crease of income but also the fact that you 
are in the North or South. Both of these 
issues are involved. 

Mr. Seconparr. But can racial prejudices 
be beaten? 

Mr. Yuncer. I think that we have given up 
the feeling that the way to attack the prob- 
lems of injustice on the racial level is to 
attack individual prejudices. Rather, look 
at discrimination and say we cannot be con- 
cerned about your feelings, your beliefs, your 
attitudes, these are yours. If you want to 
be prejudiced, this is your privilege. But we 
can prevent one citizen from injuring an- 
other. We can prevent discrimination. And 
by looking at discrimination and segrega- 
tion, the actions of people, rather than at 
prejudice, their attitudes. We, I think, can 
make much more effective pr 

Mr. SECONDARI. Is there one particular 
area, either in the North or South, but I 
would be principally more interested in 
knowing about the North, is there particular 
area in which the Negro has been completely 
integrated? Can we claim success in any one 
field? 

Mr. Yuncer. The very fact that each of 
these fields is tied to every other field would 
probably make it necessary for me to say 
“No.” Clearly, in sports there has been a 
very large amount of integration. With Mr. 
Jackie Robinson here, I don't need to sug- 
gest that a slashing line drive between sec- 
ond and shortstop is something that is very 
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integrated or when Miss Gibson wins at 
Wimbleton. We realize that a great many 
things have happened in the field of sports. 
But I would need again to stress the fact 
that since each of these effects the other, 
there is no area where we can claim com- 
plete integration, in the North or in the 
South. 

Mr. Seconpart. How about in your own 
walk of life? The professorial branches, the 
university life? 

Mr. Yincer. There have been very signifi- 
cant improvements in the employment of 
professors and teachers of color since 1945. 
The fact that there is a great teacher short- 
age and there is going to be an even greater 
teacher shortage on all levels, from kinder- 
garten to Ph. D level is again a favorable 
circumstance. There are now many, many 
universities in the North that have inte- 
grated staffs. There are many that would 
employ trained colored personnel if they 
were available, but trained Negro personnel 
unhappily are still not very numerous in 
this country. 

Mr. SECONDARI. There is a section of opin- 
fon which believes that the Negro race as a 
race are intellectually interior, to others, is 
this true? 

Mr. Yrincer. This, of course, is a compli- 
cated question and one who answers it 
quickly and with great certainty, I think, 
makes a mistake. I can only say that as 
conditions between groups get more and 
more alike any differences in observed intel- 
ligence get smaller and smaller, and it is my 
considered opinion that there are no human 
groups that do not share the same range of 
human capacities given equal conditions. 

Mr. SECONDARI. Well, now we've had inte- 
gration of one form or another in the North 
for the last 100 years. 

Mr. Yrncer. Yes. 

Mr. Seconparr. The products of this inte- 
grated North, the Negro children in the 
North, do they register high IQ's in say Negro 
children in less favored areas? 

Mr. Yrincer. Oh, by all means. In fact 
this has been so well established now you 
can even determine that a Negro child who 
has been in the North for 5 years will have 
a higher IQ than a Negro child who has been 
in the North for 1 year, a Negro child who 
has been in the North for 9 years has a 
higher IQ than one who has been in the 
North for 5 years. Clearly the environment 
has made an impact on what is presumably, 
but is not a stable biological fact. Experi- 
ence, education, opportunity play an im- 
portant part. 

Mr. SECONDARI. Then, let me ask you this 
question: White children from the same 
social strata as the Negro children who have 
been tested, do they generally carry with 
them the same I. Q.'s? 

Mr. Yincer. Not the same I. Q, because 
strata alone here is not the only factor. 
There also is the matter of home life, the 
matter of language used by parents. 

Mr. Seconparr. What I am talking about is 
comparable families. 

Mr. Yrncer. As soon as you get compara- 
bility you get equality of I. Q. score. 

Mr. SECONDARI. So that eventually on this 
intellectual field, at least, there would be no 
difference between the white and the Negro? 

Mr. Yrycer. This appears now to be the 
fact insofar as we can read the evidence. 
Let me put it very impudent, I may be 
abused by my colleagues in the teaching 
field, I. Q. tests were made out by persons 
who were college professors, let us say. Col- 
lege professors’ children do very well on I. Q. 
scores. Well, they are used to their parents, 
their families, or their father’s language, his 
way of approaching things, as a result, they 
do well on the scores. I don’t want to de- 
tract from college professors’ children, 

Mr. SECONDARI. Well, tell me, sir, as a 
sociologist, and also as an individual what 
degree of integration do you think that the 
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Mr. Yrncer. Ultimate equality I would 
hope and this would be my moral projection 
that America will come to the point of treat- 
ing each person on his individual merit. It 
will pay no more attention to the amount of 
pigment under his skin than it will be to 
the pigment in his hair or the breadth of 
his shoulders, It will treat him as an indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. SECONDARI. One word, a one-word ad- 
vice on how to solve this problem. 

Mr. Yrncer. I can’t give you one word. I 
can only say do not assume that by attack- 
ing this or that, by paying attention to 
schools, or civil rights, or job opportunities, 
or housing alone will do it, but improve- 
ment in any one area will mean improve- 
ment in all other areas. 

Mr. SECONDARI. Thank you very much Dr. 
Yinger. You have heard Dr. Yinger, of 
Oberlin College. The name of the program 
is Open Hearing—the subject is Integration 
in the North. 


PROGRESS IN PUERTO RICO 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
the 25th of July, 1952, the island of 
Puerto Rico officially acquired Common- 
wealth status in close association with the 
Government of the United States. That 
historic occasion is rightly celebrated 
here and in Puerto Rico as constitution 
day. Events have already shown very 
clearly that this new status marks the 
end of one era and the beginning of 
another—a new and exciting one for our 
fellow citizens, the Puerto Rican people. 

From the first landing of American 
troops on the island 59 years ago, the 
people of Puerto Rico have been moving 
forward toward the fuller self-govern- 
ment in their own, local affairs which 
has been achieved under the new con- 
stitution. Since becoming Amerian citi- 
zens in 1917, the inhabitants of the 
island have never ceased to strive toward 
the local autonomy which is the base 
of the American way of life. 

With the formulation and ratification 
of the new constitution 5 years ago, any 
doubts which may have existed about 
the status of Puerto Rico disappeared 
very quickly, The preamble of the con- 
stitution itself states the aims of the 
people in words, which, I believe, can 
hardly be improved upon: 

We consider as determining factors in our 
life our citizenship of the United States of 
America and our aspiration continually to 
enrich our democratic heritage in the indi- 
vidual and collective enjoyment of its rights 
and privileges; our loyalty to the principles 
of the Federal Constitution; the coexistence 
in Puerto Rico of the two great cultures of 
the American Hemisphere; our fervor for 
education; our faith in justice; our devotion 
to the courageous, industrious, and peace- 
ful way of life; our fidelity to individual hu- 
man values above and beyond social posi- 
tion, racial differences, and economic inter- 
ests; and our hope for a better world based 
on these principles, 


Similar in many respects to the United 
States document, the new constitution 
and the Commonwealth association it 
has provided have brought a new sense 
of inspiration and achievement to the 
island. 

Politically, the new role as a Common- 
wealth has already brought results en- 
visaged by its creators. First and fore- 
most, it has insured to the Puerto Rican 
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people all the right of self-government at 
home. This local autonomy has been 
one of the most important factors in the 
growth of United States democracy; 
from the earliest days of colonial settle- 
ment, through the tremendous expan- 
sion of the westward frontier, down to 
the present American leadership of the 
Free World, our system of government 
has stemmed from the desire and the 
ability of each State to handle its own 
problems. This desire and ability have 
long been evident on the part of the 
Puerto Rican people. Now, at last, they 
are enjoying the full scope of political 
democracy. The latest Puerto Rican 
elections reveal such overwhelming sup- 
port for the new status that only a spe- 
cial minority representation clause in the 
constitution allows any delegates at all 
to the almost nonexistent opposition. 

The result is that Puerto Rico today 
has all the political stability and com- 
munity enterprise that come to an area 
where the Governor and the governed 
are in complete, enthusiastic harmony. 

Hand in hand with an independence in 
domestic affairs, however, goes Puerto 
Rico's privileged position of close asso- 
ciation with the United States. In for- 
eign affairs, in defense, and in citizen- 
ship, the Puerto Ricans are securely pro- 
tected beneath the aegis of the United 
States Government. By the mutual con- 
sent of the islanders and the mainland- 
ers, this unique arrangement was care- 
fully worked out. Puerto Rico is a self- 
governing, associated state, and it shares 
to the fullest extent the privileges of 
American citizenship. 

The leaders that the Puerto Rican 
people have almost unanimously chosen 
to guide them through the first difficult 
years of Commonwealth development re- 
fleet the already practiced political judg- 
ment of these islanders. The Governor, 
Luis Mufioz Marin, who has the honor 
of being Puerto Rico’s first elected Gov- 
ernor before and under the Common- 
wealth, also holds the important distinc- 
tion of ruling his country for a ionger 
period than any other current executive 
in Latin American lands. That is, in- 
deed, a fine record of political maturity 
for the new Commonwealth. 

The reason for Gov. Mufioz Marin’s 
success is not hard to discover. A 
Puerto Rican by birth, the Governor 
spent much of childhood in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where his father was Resi- 
dent Commissioner. After a brief so- 
journ in Greenwich Village as a poet, 
Munoz Marin returned to his native is- 
land to devote himself to the political, 
social, and economic renaissance of 
Puerto Rico. He works an 18-hour day, 
handling anything from major political 
decisions to personal conversations with 
the man in the street. Nothing that 
might contribute in any way to the wel- 
fare of the island is too small for him 
to consider. The dynamic imagination 
of the poet and the practical abilities of 
the administrator combine in Gov. Luis 
Mufioz Marin to make him the ideal 
choice of his people. Like the late and 
very deeply mourned Philippine Presi- 
dent, Ramon Magsaysay, the Governor 
represents an ideal of leadership in 
newly independent or self-governing 
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areas of which Americans everywhere 
can be very proud. 

Gov. Mufioz-Marin is ably assisted in 
his relationships with the Federal Gov- 
ernment by Resident Commissioner AN- 
TONIO FERNOS-IsSERN, who is well known 
to us here. Widely admired by Con- 
gressmen of all parties and from all parts 
of the country, he has represented the 
Puerto Rican view most persuasively in 
the United States. Not only in coopera- 
tion with the Congress of the United 
States, but also in his work as chairman 
of the convention which drafted the new 
constitution, and in his position on the 
United States delegation to the United 
Nations, he has served his common- 
wealth and his country to the best of his 
very great abilities. I am sure that he 
will continue to have the same success in. 
the future as he has always had in the 
past. 

It is not surprising that such excel- 
lent leaders have provided Puerto Rico 
with a firm political foundation as a 
commonwealth.. But it is remarkable 
and indeed every day becomes more re- 
markable—that the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico has been 
making tremendous strides economically 
as well as politically. A few figures will 
tell the story of Puerto Rico’s economic 
accomplishments within the last 2 dec- 
ades. In 1940, the net income of the 
island was $230 million. Today it is 
nearly a billion dollars. In the last 20 
years, per eapita income has been mul- 
tiplied by about 4, with the result that 
Puerto Rico now enjoys the second 
highest per capita income in Latin 
America. Moreover, the value of wages 
and salaries paid has increased almost 
five times. This gigantic boom, even 
though it still leaves Puerto Rico far 
from being a wealthy state, nevertheless 
brings it up to a position that has been 
the enyy of underdeveloped countries 
the world over. 

Economically, Puerto Rico’s gains are 
& brilliant reflection of the advantages 
of commonwealth association with the 
United States as visualized through the 
keen eyes of Puerto Rican leadership. 
Realizing that the island, with its lim- 
ited supply of land, and its mainstay, 
sugarcane, could never be prosperous 
without industry, Gov. Mufoz-Marin 
went to great lengths to encourage 
American firms to set up branch 
factories on the island. The Puerto 
Rico Economic Development Company, 
headed by energetic Teodoro Moscoso, 
had been set up in 1942 for this very 
purpose. Gov. Mufioz-Marin provided 
added incentives to all businesses new 
to the island by offering factories built 
to desired specifications at a low rent, 
by offering to train skilled laborers as 
needed, by offering capital loans—and 
above all, by exempting these industries 
from all taxes for 10 years. The result 
to date is a net gain of 400 new factories. 
And just within the past year, increased 
industrialization has created about 
20,000 new jobs for Puerto Rican 
workers. 

Operation Bootstrap—as Puerto Rico’s 
great project is called—has indeed been 
@ phenomenal success. In creating use- 
ful jobs for a willing and able people, 
the greatest problem has been the popu- 
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lation increase, which steadily absorbs 
some of the gains, but the degree of 
success which has been achieved raises 
high hope for a future in which the 
Puerto Rican economy will be sustained 
by a sturdy backbone of industry. When 
that time comes, Puerto Rican people, 
who already consume some $600 million 
of United States goods, will doubtless 
become still greater buyers themselves 
upon that great American market to 
which their labor contributes so gen- 
erously. 

Operation Bootstrap is not aimed 
alone at an increase in the wealth of 
the island. It has, in fact, aimed, above 
all, at an increase in the living stand- 
ards and an equal sharing of opportuni- 
ties by all the Puerto Rican people. And 
here, too, in its social objectives, the 
ambitious ideals have been realized to a 
truly remarkable degree. Statistics can 
tell part of the story in this field. Gov- 
ernor Mufioz-Marin, in his 1957 message 
to the legislative assembly, indicated 
some of the largest gains. In education 
the attendance in both secondary and 
high schools exceeded original goals; 
and the 91 percent attendance in ele- 
mentary schools compares favorably 
with the United States figure of 96 per- 
cent. New postgraduate schools and 
courses are established each year in the 
University of Puerto Rico. 

With regard to health, the average 
life span has continued to rise from 46 
years in 1940 to 64 in 1955 to 68 now; in- 
fant mortality has been greatly reduced; 
in fact, statistically speaking, Puerto 
Rico today is a healthier place than con- 
tinental United States. 

Public housing projects have also con- 
tinued apace, ranging all the way from 
the 87% million Hilton Hotel, to entice 
tourists to the island, to the thousands 
of build-it-yourself projects, where the 
government supplies the foundations 
and roofs, and leaves the walls to be 
constructed by the people themselves. 

But the real achievement in Puerto 
Rico is best appreciated not by a study of 
facts and figures, but by a firsthand look 
at the busy island. For the past few 
years, visitors to Puerto Rico have all 
returned full of contagious enthusiasm 
for the little island and its workers. In 
the careful study prepared for the Na- 
tional Planning Association as early as 
1951, Stuart Chase summed up his im- 
pressions of Puerto Rico this way: 

Everywhere one goes, even in the high 
mountains, he sees new enterprise, new con- 
struction, new hope. One must constantly 
detour because of new roads, Wherever he 
looks there is a new housing development, a 
new skyscraper, factory, airfield, concrete 
baseball park, renovated church, new hos- 
pital, school, or market, This rush of phys- 
ical activity suggests a new determination. 
+ + + It is not the declining slums that the 
visitor remembers, bad as they still are, but 
the new vocational school at Ponce, the new 
library at the university, the amazing new 
hotels, the textile plant, the new houses 
whieh the government is building for the 
people of the slums. 


Today there is still the same reaction. 
Ambition, activity, and progress have not 
leveled off, but are continuing to push 
the statistics and graphs right off the 
tops of the pages with a record of con- 
structive self-improvement that is unex- 
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celled anywhere in the world. An article 
by John Fischer, in the June 1957, issue 
of Harper's magazine, expresses the same 
wonder and admiration for a most un- 
typical Latin American country where 
“the people walk as if they were going 
somewhere; and they are.” I agree with 
that observation as I look upon this 
island on the fifth anniversary of its 
Commonwealth Government. Here is a 
place where the remarkably able guid- 
ance of the popular Democratic Party 
and its leader Gov. Mufioz-Marin has 
created a new era of economic and social 
progress, while at the same time main- 
taining and even enhancing traditional 
American ideals of democracy. I know 
that all my colleagues join me in con- 
gratulating the Puerto Rican people on 
this anniversary and in wishing them 
continued success under their Common- 
wealth and in association with the United 
States. 

During the delivery of Mr, SMATHERS’ 
speech, 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent that the remarks I am 
about to make be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of the speech of the 
Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the very fine 
speech of the Senator from Florida. 

I, too, wish to extend the most cordial 
greetings to Governor Mufioz Marin and 
the other fine people of Puerto Rico. 

This is undoubtedly a very fine experi- 
ment in Commonwealth government. 
Apparently it satisfies the people of 
Puerto Rico. I know the Senator from 
Florida feels the same as I do, that if 
the people of that great Commonwealth 
desired independence, we would be con- 
strained to vote for it for them. 

However, from what I am able to as- 
certain, the people of Puerto Rico are 
very happy with the Commonwealth 
status they enjoy, and it has worked 
out to be very beneficial for both the 
United States and the people of Puerto 
Rico. Under this arrangement the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico are prosperous and 
are making fine headway. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. The Common- 
wealth status has proved to be exactly 
the kind of status Puerto Rico needed 
and desired. As evidenced by the elec- 
tions which are held there every 4 years, 
more and more of the people of Puerto 
Rico have approved of the Common- 
wealth status, and a smaller and smaller 
number of the people of Puerto Rico 
have voted for independence. 

Mr. LONG. As I understand, since 
Commonwealth status was conferred 
upon Puerto Rico, the number of people 
of Puerto Rico who have voted for the 
Independence Party has been greatly 
reduced, 

Mr. SMATHERS. That is correct 
and there is more support than ever be- 
fore for the Commonwealth status, be- 
cause not only has it given the people 
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of Puerto Rico every individual liberty 
they want, but at the same time it has 
provided them with an economic base 
upon which they have been able to de- 
velop remarkably; in fact, they have en- 
joyed possibly the most miraculous de- 
velopment which has occurred in any 
area of the world. The Commonwealth 
status is one which I believe some of our 
other Territories might well consider 
very seriously, because that status has 
had the result of enabling Puerto Rico 
to develop very rapidly. Commonwealth 
status has enabled Puerto Rico to prog- 
ress from being a very poor country, 
with an extremely dense population, to 
being one of the most progressive coun- 
tries, with a high per capita income. 
Commonwealth status unquestionably 
has done miracles for Puerto Rico. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Florida will yield further 
to me, let me state that I had the honor 
and privilege of serving with him on the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs at the time when the 
Puerto Rico Commonwealth bill was be- 
fore the committee. I voted for the bill, 
as did the Senator from Florida. I am 
delighted to hear his fine report on the 
excellent progress made by Puerto Rico 
under the Commonwealth bill. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. I know that the 
people of Puerto Rico are very grateful 
to him for his participation in the draft- 
ing of the Commonwealth bill under 
which they now live. 

I think it is historic when any person 
is able to say that he had a part in the 
creation of a government under which 
people subsequently live and under 
which they find great happiness and 
make great progress. 

At that time the members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs labored hard over the Puerto 
Rican Constitution. They devoted long 
hours to it, and they considered it from 
every possible angle. I know that the 
contribution made by the Senator from 
Louisiana was particularly great. That 
constitution has proved to be a wonder- 
ful one for Puerto Rico, and the people 
of Puerto Rico have greatly appreciated 
it. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Puerto Rico has one great 
advantage that many nations south of 
our border do not have, and that is the 
stability and security of property in- 
vestments, and the investments of 
groups, knowing that they are protected 
by the United States Government. That 
is undoubtedly a great factor in induc- 
ing many large corporations, and even 
small companies, to go to Puerto Rico 
and safely invest their money, make a 
fair return on their investments in that 
area, and feel it is safe and secure from 
confiscation. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 500 new industries have moved into 
Puerto Rico within the past 18 months, 
not all for the purpose only of securing 
the advantage of favorable labor con- 
ditions, but also because they felt that 
it would be safe to make their invest- 
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ments in Puerto Rico, for the very rea- 
sons which the Senator has enumerated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum is suggested. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

* Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order heretofore 
entered, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under the 
order previously entered, until tomorrow, 
pia July 26, 1957, at 12 o’clock me- 
ridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, JuLy 25, 1957 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, whose resources of wis- 
dom and strength are always available 
and abundantly adequate to supply our 
many needs, may we use them in dis- 
sd faithfully the duties of this new 

ay. 

Inspire us with a sincere and earnest 
longing to do that which is well pleasing 
unto Thee. 

Make us acutely sensitive and eagerly 
responsive to the presence of Thy spirit, 
girding us with power and guiding us 
in the ways of truth and righteousness. 

Give us clear minds and courageous 
hearts as we lay hold of tasks which 
demand the devotion and dedication of 
our noblest manhood and womanhood. 

To Thy name we ascribe all the praise, 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 

[Roll No. 153] 


Anfuso Cole McIntire 
Avery Dawson, III Mailliard 
Beamer George O’Konski 
Boykin Harvey Powell 
Buckley Holtzman Preston 
Bush Kearney ‘Taylor 
Celler Knox Teller 
Chelf McFall Widnall 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 412 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until mid- 
night tomorrow to file certain privileged 
reports. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PUERTO RICAN CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Tao was no objection. 

. Mr. Speaker, 5 years 
ago, aS the 25th of July, 1952, our island 
neighbors and fellow citizens in Puerto 
Rico officially celebrated the birth of the 
Puerto Rican Commonwealth. Under a 
constitution which they had framed ac- 
cording to their own needs and ambi- 
tions, these loyal Americans achieved 
self-governing status. 

Since that day, the people of Puerto 
Rico have more than fulfilled the hopes 
of their continental supporters. Not only 
have they made a success of their own 
local political organization under the 
brilliant leadership of Gov. Luis Muñoz 
Marin, but also they have set an example 
in social and economic developments 
that nations all over the world are envy- 
ing andcopying. By the enterprising de- 
velopment program known as Operation 
Bootstrap, Puerto Rico succeeded in 1956 
in raising its net national income over 
the billion dollar mark for the first time. 
As a result, the per capita income on the 
island is the second highest in Latin 
America, and this increasing wealth is 
being used to improve the social and 
economic status of the whole population, 

Today I am happy and proud to offer 
my congratulations to the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico where our fellow 
Americans are demonstrating to the 
mainland and to the world that there are 
no challenges, social, economic, or po- 
litical, that cannot be conquered by a 
democratic government when that gov- 
ernment is backed by citizens as loyal 
and as enterprising as our Puerto Rican 
neighbors. 

I wish to also extend my heartiest con- 
gratulations to my good friend the dis- 
tinguished Resident Commissioner of 
Puerto Rico, Dr. ANTONIO FERNÓS-ISERN, 
who has achieved so much in maintain- 
ing an amicable understanding between 
the people of Puerto Rico and the United 
States. 

May these first 5 years of Common- 
wealth status be merely the beginning of 
the progress and prosperity which the 
future holds in store for the people of 
Puerto Rico. 
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SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1957 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1) to au- 
thorize Federal assistance to the States 
and local communities in financing an 
expanded program of school construc- 
tion so as to eliminate the national 
shortage of classrooms. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 1, 
with Mr. Price in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday there was pending 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. Scrivner]. 

Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment of the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Scrivner: On 
page 30, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert “That in lieu of all legis- 
lative proposals for school con- 
struction, 1 percent of all Federal income 
tax, collected in each State and Territory, 
shall be covered quarterly into the treasury 
of each State and Territory, to be expended 
only for aid to education, including school 
construction, in accordance with the budget 
of each State or Territory.” 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr.BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I no- 
tice from the reading of the amendment 
that it begins on line 11, page 30. Is this 
a ee for the entire section 1 of the 
bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair under- 
stands it to be in the nature of a sub- 
stitute to the committee amendment. 

Mr. BARDEN. I thank the Chairman. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to call the attention of my colleagues in 
the committee today to the proposed 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner]. Any merit 
this amendment has—I will not say it 
does not have some merit—is killed by 
the inopportune time at which it was 
offered in the committee. 

You will recall that the same amend- 
ment was adopted last year as a substi- 
tute for the pending school legislation, 
but it was not offered until after the so- 
called Power amendment had been 
added. 

When the Scrivner amendment was 
substituted for the school legislation 
under consideration at the last session, 
it was discovered that the Powell amend- 
ment had been tacked onto the legisla- 
tion. That killed the Powell amend- 
ment. So the committee reconsidered 
its position and killed the Scrivner 
amendment, It was done to reinstate 
the Powell amendment which had been 
already tacked onto the legislation. The 
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adoption of the Scrivner amendment at 
this time automatically precludes the 
offering by the friends of the Powell 
amendment of any legislation limiting 
the use of this money, because the money 
would be returned direct to the States 
and would not be appropriated by 
Congress. 

Then, too, the adoption of the Serivner 
amendment kills all of the administra- 
tion's idea of distributing this money on 
the basis of need. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, as I got the language of the Scriv- 
ner amendment, it is offered in lieu of 
all legislative proposals providing for 
Federal aid to education. My inquiry is 
whether or not if this amendment is 
adopted and subsequently enacted it 
would have the effect of repealing Public 
Laws 815 and 874 of the 81st Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
not pass upon the effect of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Arizona for raising this point, be- 
cause it is one of the points I expect to 
make later in this presentation. 

If you are making this distribution on 
the basis of the Scrivner amendment, 
New York, which pays 18 to 20 percent 
of the Federal income taxes, would get 
back a tremendous amount of this 
money. Let me say as to those million- 
aires who pay that high Federal income 
tax in the State of New York that a good 
big part of that income was made out of 
the resources of the State of West Vir- 
ginia, and none of that money sent back 
to New York would ever get to West Vir- 
ginia to compensate us for the loss of 
our natural resources. This is happen- 
ing continuously by the operations of 
those nonresident taxpayers who are 
operating the resources of the State of 
West Virginia. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ZELENKO. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia that the Governor of the State of 
New York and his administration has put 
itself on record, as the gentleman knows, 
in favor of the school bill as it exists now, 
knowing full well that the State of New 
York will not receive back what it will 
put into this bill, but because it will be 
in favor of all the children of the 
country. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman 
from New York for making this point. 
It is true that the Governor of the State 
of New York, Mr. Harriman, during the 
hearings of my subcommittee made it 
clear that the State of New York favors 
this type of legislation. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Utah. 

Mr. DIXON. T wish to congratulate 
the gentleman from New York, espe- 
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cially in view of what I said yesterday in 
answer to the Wall Street Journal about 
the chamber of commerce there. It is 
most gratifying to see this statesman- 
ship. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Utah. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not like the word- 
ing of this amendment. Iam sure there 
would be a question raised as to whether 
you could continue to make distribution 
under Public Law 815 for school con- 
struction if this legislation should be 
approved. It seems to cut off any other 
sort of Federal aid along with this pro- 
posal, 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have asked for this time in order to make 
a few general observations about this 
bill and something about what I believe 
the administration’s attitude is in re- 
spect to the whole problem before us. 
What I shall have to say I trust will be 
understood as applying to the bill itself, 
to the pending amendment, and to all 
amendments that may be offered, of 
which I understand there are several. 

May I say at the outset, Mr. Chair- 
man, that on this occasion, as on other 
occasions since this administration came 
into power in 1953, there have been some 
attacks directed at the President in the 
press and on the floor criticizing him 
for what these critics call a lack of a 
firm position. 

I have been here quite a while and I 
have heard these criticisms as they have 
been directed against the President from 
time to time. May I say first of all that 
I disagree with these criticisms that have 
been directed at our President with ref- 
erence to this particular matter. I dis- 
agree with these criticisms because, in 
my opinion, the views of the President 
and the views of the administration have 
been consistent and those views are 
known. I might remark in passing that 
many times it seems to me these critic- 
isms come from the extreme advocates of 
one position or another who feel that 
their side is not being sufficiently favored. 
Well, I sometimes wonder if people in 
that position can ever be fully satisfied 
as to the effort put forth in the direction 
that they would like to have it put forth, 

I would like to make one other obser- 
vation that is in the nature of a remi- 
niscence. I first came here in the year 
1935. At that time legislation was sent 
up to us to be adopted. Sometimes it 
was not even printed sometimes it was 
just mimeographed. The Congress was 
supposed to take this legislation without 
crossing a “t” or dotting an “i”. Those 
were days when people said the Congress 
of the United States had abdicated its 
responsibilities. So far as I am con- 
cerned, Iam happy that today we have 
the advice and the guidance of a great 
President, but at the same time, cer- 
tainly, in respect to domestic affairs, a 
President who recognizes that the Con- 
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gress of the United States is an equal, 
coordinate branch of the Government, a 
branch of the Government that has its 
responsibility certainly in these legisla- 
tive processes. 

Now to get to the measure before us, 
I want to recite just a little history. On 
February 8, 1955, there was introduced in 
the House of Representatives a bill au- 
thored by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MCCONNELL] sometimes re- 
ferred to as the Hobby bill Mrs. Hobby 
was then the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare—which was gener- 
ally understood to be the administra- 
tion’s bill. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
uanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, first 
I want to read to you the purposes of 


* the act. ‘The purposes of the act were 


set out in these words: 

It is, therefore, the purpose of this act to 
provide assistance of a substantial and effec- 
tive nature to States and communities which 
are handicapped by the shortage of public 
‘school facilities, through— 


Now, I call your attention to the fact 
that these were the things that were to 
be done: 

{1) purchase by the Federal Government 
of obligations issued by local education 
agencies to finance school construction 
where such obligations cannot otherwise be 
marketed at reasonable rates of interest; 

(2) support by the Federal Government, 
with the participation of the States, of the 
obligations issued by State school building 
agencies established to finance the construc- 
tion of school facilities for rental to and 
eventual ownership by local educational 
agencies; 

(3) Federal grants to the States to assist 
them in helping local educational agencies, 
economically unable to qualify for the as- 
sistance described above, to obtain urgently 
needed school facilities. 


That bill was not reported. Instead, 
the Kelley bill was reported, and I think 
it is fair to say that the Kelley bill of 
last year, as reported by the committee, 
differed from the administration’s pro- 
posal in many, many substantial ways. 
During the debate and consideration of 
the committee bill, there was offered 
what was known as the McConnell sub- 
stitute. 

It was offered also as a motion to re- 
commit, It did not go back to the Hobby 
bill in many important particulars, but 
it picked up the provision in respect to 
need and incentive of the local com- 
munities and States. On our side we 
voted almost solidiy for that. I recall 
that in the debate I said that if that 
substitute was not accepted, in my 
opinion the bill would be defeated. That 
is what happened, and again the com- 
mittee has reported a bill which differs 
very materially from the administra- 
tion proposal. 

Now there has been talk here about 
platforms. Our 1956 platform—I have 
not read your Democrat platform lately, 
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but in referring to the school construc- 
tion program, our platform said this: 

The Republican Party will renew its ef- 
forts to enact a program based on sound 
principles of need and designed to encour- 
age increased State and local efforts to bulid 
more classrooms, 


I think I can understand the English 
language and I think I know what that 
means. 

As to the President’s attitude, as I 
have understood it from the beginning, 
let me say this: President Eisenhower 
has again and again drawn attention to 
the critical shortage of classrooms in our 
country and has pointed out that in spite 
of increased construction on the part of . 
most of our States, this shortage is 
bound to increase because of the rapidly 
growing number of children of school 
Age. 

From the many conversations and 
conferences in which I have partici- 
pated, it is obvious that the President is 
convinced that this shortage, particu- 
larly the result of factors of a national 
character over which the States had 
little or no control, can be eliminated 
only through some kind of Federal as- 
sistance to the States in order to stimu- 
late building. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
President is deeply hopeful that the 
‘Congress will enact legislation of a self- 


with the bulk of Federal assistance dis- 
tributed on the basis of need. 

It seems to me there can be no ques- 
tion whatsoever but that the President 
Strongly believes that the need is today, 
that it is urgent, and furthermore that 
this Congress should meet its share of 
the responsibility to answer this need. 

As I have understood it, those have 
been the President’s views. They have 
been stated time and again. I think 
they have been very well understood. 

Now, as far as this bill is concerned 
and amendments to it, as an individual 
Member, acting on an amendment and 
on the bill, I am going to follow the dic- 
tates of my own conscience. I am going 
to be mindful of the views of the people 
I represent. I want to say, parentheti- 
cally, that the people of my party in In- 
diana have a plank in their platform 
against any Federal aid to education, 
At any event, I shall be consulting with 
the people whom I am privileged to 
represent, and certainly I shall not be 
unmindful of the loyalties that are mine 
to my party, and the stand of our ad- 
ministration, insofar as I am able to 
determine how those various things will 
come up as a matter of application. 

There are other amendments pending. 
I have checked at the Speaker’s desk. 
We have one amendment pending now. 
‘There are others that will be offered. As 
far as I am concerned, I am sure that 


matters that are coming before 
connection with this bill, 3 it 
always a difficult matter to try to 

sound legislation on the floor ot 8 
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House when dealing with complex and 
controversial issues. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? A 

Mr. HALLECK, No, I do not care to 
yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I share with most 

Americans including the distinguished 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], 
a genuine liking for President Eisen- 
hower. He is a congenial, good-hearted 
man. He and his family are a credit to 
the American people. 

I have often wondered how it is pos- 

. sible for a man in public life to be so 
popular with such a variety of people as 
is this man from Abilene. I think, how- 
ever, after listening to the explanations 
of the President’s position on Federal as- 
sistance for the public schools that I 
know why everybody likes Ike. It is 
simply this: Ike, himself, likes everybody 
so well that he embraces with equal good 
humor all possible sides of issues on 
which there are sides to embrace. 

Those who favor Federal aid to educa- 
tion such as the distinguished gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN], 
are sure that Ike agrees with them. 
‘Those who are opposed to Federal aid are 
equally sure that the President is op- 
posed, or at the least lukewarm, about 
bringing the Federal Government into 
this field. During both the 1952 and 
1956 campaigns, Ike campaigned in such 
@ way as to convince the most ardent 
supporters of Federal aid to education 
that he was their man, but we are now 
given the assurance of the honorable 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], 
that if the President was running on 
Federal aid to education, he wasn’t run- 
ning on the Republican platform. 

Now Mr. Chairman, I submit that there 
is nothing new about the current confu- 
sion as to where the genial Mr. Eisen- 
hower stands on ccntroversial issues. 
We should of course give the President 
all due credit in coming out boldly for 
the preservation of the American home, 
the family fireside, and a man’s right to 
a few turns on the golf links. On these 
central issues, the President has not only 
been clear and consistent, he has even 
been dynamic. But when it comes to 
such tormenting issues as the school 
shortage, parity for farmers, civil rights, 
and the budget, Ike—as illustrated by 
Herblock—no sooner signals with the 
left-turn indicator than we notice that 
the right-turn indicator is also blinking. 
Just about the time we wonder whether 
the Presidential car is swinging right or 
left, the brakes go on and we are left on 
dead center in the middle of the road. 
Little wonder that even sophisticated 
Washington reporters get into trouble 
when they try to follow the Presidential 
car too closely. 

Mr, Chairman, many of us in the 
Farm Belt saw the handwriting on the 
wall 4 years ago. It was on October 4, 
1952, that the Eisenhower caravan rolled 
into Brookings, S. Dak. When it had 
left, newspapers all over the Nation 
boldly informed us that Ike was for 90 
percent of parity for farmers as a bare 
minimum but that he really thought it 
Should be 100 percent. Poor Mr. Steven- 
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son was left wondering how he could 
compete for the farm vote. When it was 
suggested that Ike had left a loophole 
and was really not for firm price supports 
for agriculture, his colleagues cried 
“foul” and assured us that it was only 
Democratic trickery to imply that Ike 
did not mean what he had said about 
parity. Yet, lo and behold, the election 
was scarcely cold before the President 
set about calmly to undo the whole parity 
structure and to put us on the sliding 
scale. Neither Ike nor his Secretary of 
Agriculture bothered to warn farmers 
that when you are on a slide, the only 
way you can slide is down. No one ever 
moved from 90 up to 100 on a slide. 

Again on the great fight over the 
budget, Ike’s love for the people enabled 
him to convince just about everybody 
that he was on their side. The Con- 
gress was warned by the White House 
that it was our duty to cut the budget 
but that if we did cut it we would imperil 
the Nation's security. After tossing 
about on all sides of the issue for several» 
weeks, the White House finally an- 
nounced that Ike would address the Na- 
tion on the subject of his budget. Is 
there any man who doubts that the great 
interest in this address stemmed from 
the fact that the whole Nation was wait- 
ing with bated breath to learn whether 
or not the President would come out for 
or against his budget? 

On the issue of civil rights, the Presi- 
dent was equal to the demands of public 
relations again. We were assured by his 
spokesmen in the House that the civil- 
rights bill was drawn to the President’s 
specifications and that if we granted the 
compromises asked by our southern 
friends the President would be most un- 
happy. But, lo and behold, when the 
bill reached the Senate and the reporters 
asked Ike about certain sections, the 
President expressed his anxiety about 
these provisions and indicated that he 
had not yet really read what was in his 
civil-rights legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, all of this leaves us with 
the conclusion that it is a lot easier to 
like Ike than to learn what it is that Ike 
likes. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr. Chairman, as one who has 
struggled, who has sweated, and who has 
worried about a bill to alleviate critical 
classroom shortages, which no one can 
authentically deny, I deplore the trend 
of this argument. Politics should stop 
at the door of this Chamber when we 
are considering the alleviation of critical 
conditions which will affect the future 
welfare of the children of America. 

Let us get back to fundamental posi- 
tions. There is no question in my mind 
but that the President of the United 
States is interested in legislation to help 
alleviate the classroom shortage. There 
is no doubt in my mind whatsoever and 
I say that sincerely. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion as to how it should be 
done, and that is quite natural and quite 
logical. 

I have certain views on this matter, 
deep views, fundamental views, but I 
have been willing to change some of 
them as we have gone along. For what 
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purpose? In order to obtain a bill. I 
have not questioned the politics of peo- 
ple in any of their moves or decisions, 
and I do not think it is right to question 
the politics or the motives of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in this particu- 
lar matter. He is acting in the way he 
thinks proper for the welfare of this 
country. 

Originally there was a proposal from 
Mrs. Hobby, who was then Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. I was not entirely in ac- 
cord with that proposal. I liked parts 
of it. But it was a basic start, as far as 
I was concerned, it was a basis upon 
which we would begin to consider and 
approach the handling of classroom 
shortages. 

Then we had what was known as the 
Kelley bill. I will say to the gentleman's 
credit that he endeavored to take many 
parts of the so-called administration ap- 
proach. However, we did differ as to 
the formula in the allotment of funds. 
The Kelley approach was that all States 
should receive funds based solely on the 
school age population of each State. 
The so-called administration approach 
was that school-age population, the 
financial income per child of school age, 
and effort should be considered. I can 
say right here that that was the main 
argument in connection with the Kelley 
bill versus the so-called administration 
approach, which was embodied in the 
bill that the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] and I introduced, 

I tried last year to present an amend- 
ment which would consider the financial 
income, population and effort, but it was 
defeated. There was a feeling on the 
part of some that maybe there might be 
some political credit for the bill, or 
something of that sort, or whatever it 
might be, and regardless of all that Iam 
not discussing it, except to say that the 
bill was defeated. 

We started this year and we had a 
real hope, all of us who favored some 
kind of assistance to alleviate condi- 
tions, that we could work out a compro- 
mise bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I can say most sin- 
cerely that I feel a good compromise bill 
has been worked out. Now, it does not go 
as far in one direction as some might 
wish; it does not go as far in the direc- 
tion that some others might wish, but I 
sincerely believe it is a real compromise 
bill. As far as I am concerned, I have 
done my best and will continue my ef- 
forts to get that kind of a bill approved 
here in this House, 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, McCONNELL. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. He has spoken my views 
on this bill but in a much better way 
than I could do it myself. 

Mr. Chairman, I announced my posi- 
tion on national school legislation in a 
newsletter last February, and I have 
not changed my position since. The an- 
nouncement was as follows: 

Every session of Congress for the past 
several years has been bombarded for Fed- 
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eral ald to education. I have stated my posi- 
tion time and time again, but a Member 
cannot get the publicity on this matter that 
the facts warrant. 

The President is to be congratulated on 
his stand on the subject, expressed in clear 
and unequivocal language. Here is what he 
says: 

“Certain basic principles must govern 
legislation on Federal grants for school con- 
struction, if they are to serve the cause of 
education most effectively. 

“First, the program must be recognized 
as an emergency measure designed to assist 
and encourage the States and communities 
in catching up with their needs. Once the 
accumulated shortage is overcome, if State 
and local autonomy in education is to be 
maintained, the States and communities 
must meet their future needs with their own 
resources and the Federal-grant program 
must terminate. The States and communi- 
ties already are building schools at a rate 
which clearly shows their ability to do this. 

“Second, Federal aid must not infringe 
upon the American precept that responsi- 
bility for control of education rests with the 
States and communities. School-construc- 
tion legislation should state this policy in no 
uncertain terms. The Federal role 
should be merely to facilitate—never to con- 
trol—education. 

“Third, Federal aid should stimulate 
greater State and local efforts for school con- 
struction. Many States now make no contri- 
bution to school construction, and in some 
States which do contribute the amount is 
relatively small. Further, to increase total 
funds for school construction, Federal 


‘grants should be matched by State-appro- 


priated funds after the first year of the 


program. 

“Fourth, the allocation of Federal funds 
among the States should take into account 
school-age population, relative financial 
ability to meet school needs, and the total 
effort within the States to provide funds 
for public schools. An allocation system 
based solely on school-age population would 
tend to concentrate Federal aid in wealthy 
States most able to provide for their own 
needs. An allocation system which provides 
more assistance to States with the greatest 
financial need will help reduce the shortage 
more quickly and more effectively. 

“Fifth, in distributing grants under this 
program within each State, priority should 
be given to local districts with the greatest 
need for school facilities and the least local 
financial ability to meet the need.” 

Federal control of education is one way 
to build a totalitarian state and take away 
from the people the responsibility of self- 
government. Federal appropriations usually 
have a string attached, by which the Fed- 
eral Government takes some authority away 
from the people to manage their own schools, 
and there is no doubt that the President 
has seen this tendency. His stand on this 
subject should convince the people that he 
is in favor of more local government—not 
less of it. 


The Wright amendment already 
adopted makes doubly sure that the Fed- 
eral Government will in no way control 
our educational courses of study, or 
otherwise interfere with local control of 
our States’ educational systems, and with 
this amendment I will vote for the bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I, too, de- 
plore the partisanship which seems to 
have cropped up here today. I think it 
ought to be made plain that in the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee there was 
virtually no partisanship, and as a re- 
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sult we brought out the bill which we 
have before us. I think that the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee which first 
considered this legislation and held hear- 
ings on it all recognized, on both sides 
of the aisle, that the President's leader- 
ship and specific recommendations 
formed the basis for the legislation 
which we had here last year in the form 
of the Kelley bill, and that which we 
have here before us today. I think the 
President's position has been made plain, 
and I think without his leadership we 
would not have gotten as sound legisla- 
tion as we have. I discussed this mat- 
ter at some length yesterday in connec- 
tion with a letter I received from the 
President. It is found on pages 12607 
12608 of yesterday’s Record. Just two 
sentences from it, if I may be indulged, 
Mr. Chairman: 

I would not, of course, pass judgment on 
all the details of this bill while it is still 
before Congress. As I understood it, how- 
ever, the bill adheres to principles which I 
consider basic to sound Federal legislation 
on this subject. 


Then I will skip a few sentences. 

Providing adequate classroom facilities for 
the young people of our Nation is a tre- 
mendous chalienge which should be met at 
once. I earnestly hope, therefore, that legis- 
lation will be enacted at this session to pro- 
vide Federal help in this emergency. 


It is for that reason, Mr. Chairman, 
that I do hope we take the advice of our 
President and proceed with our consid- 
eration of this measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. I, as a member of the 
subcommittee that sat and sweated for 
3 months on this bill certainly agree with 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN] who sat with us that if 
there ever was a bipartisan approach to 
legislation by people sincerely interested 
in passing a bill it was adopted by those 
who formulated this bill. I believe if we 
are going to have a bill, we are going to 
have to use that same bipartisan ap- 
proach on the floor today. The gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania stated a while 
ago that this is the best compromise we 
can get; Secretary Folsom has said so; 
the President has said so. But then I 
was utterly confused by the statement 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK] who seemed to say to the Mem- 
bers on his side of the aisle that this is 
not the President’s bill, and I would like 
to see that statement clarified now. 

Mr: McCONNELL. May I say this to 
the gentleman so that we may know what 
the positions generally are. I think it 
is only fair to state it clearly. The Pres- 
ident is in favor of a bill for school con- 
struction. This is not the most pre- 
ferred bill he wishes. He has made that 
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very clear. He also realizes that legisla- 
tion is a matter of compromise, and he 
understands our efforts to compromise. 
He does say, however, that this is not his 
first preference; that he prefers a bill 
where financial need is more emphasized 
than in the compromise bill. 

ee peaking tn that is his posi- 

on. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I have 
talked to the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] and I think in all 
fairness there is an additional sentence 
in the letter that he had from the Presi- 
dent that bears out the statement that I 
made. The words are these: 

In that connection— 


Referring to the consideration of the 


I hope that in its further consideration of the 
matter the will give close atten- 
tion to that portion of the bill which allo- 
cates funds on the basis of need. 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCONNELL, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. The point that I am try- 
ing to clarify is that our differences in 
reference to the need formula has been 
compromised 50 percent. We just split 
the difference. In fact, my own inclina- 
tion has been to agree with the gentle- 
man on the other side of the aisle, and I 
think I was instrumental in bringing 
about that compromise. The commit- 
tee has worked hard and long on this, 
and if we are going to get a bill it has to 
be a compromise bill. 

Is the President back of the commit- 
tee bill or not? Because if he is not, 
then the work of the committee is a 
shambles, and none of us know where 
weare. Weare adrift here. Thatis why 
I think we have to know now the answer 


man, will the gentleman yield to me? 
Mr. McCONNELL. I yield to the gen- 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would like 
to mae that it was not my intention to 
omit that sentence to which the gentle- 
man from Indiana referred, with refer- 
ence to the question of need, in the Pres- 
ident’s letter to me. But since the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] has 
brought it up, and since he referred to 
the Republican platform, I do think that 
perhaps we should have some discussion 
of this question of need. 

First of all, let me say that, in my 
opinion, the legislation now before us 
contains no violation of any basic prin- 
ciple which the President has advocated. 
‘The simple fact of the matter is that 
the administration proposal incorpo- 
rated in the bills which the gentleman 
eee Pennsylvania [Mr. MCCONNELL] 
and I—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. Mo- 
CONNELL] has again expired. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
more minutes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am a 
little reluctant to suggest this, but I 
should like to offer a unanimous-con- 
sent request on the matter of limiting 
time on the pending amendment. This 
amendment was offered about 45 min- 
utes ago, and except for the gentleman 
who introduced it, the discussion has 
been on entirely different matters. I am 
thinking of asking unanimous consent 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment close in 20 minutes. I make that 
unanimous-consent request, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, may I sug- 
gest that the gentleman change his re- 
quest and make it 40 minutes? 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
embarrassing to compel someone to stick 
to the subject. I do not like to do it; 
no one likes to do it. But I do think 
the Members must realize that we want 
to get along and finish with this bill. 
For about 45 minutes the discussion has 
not even touched the amendment that 
‘is on the desk. Why anybody would want 
to take another 40 minutes to talk about 
something other than the amendment, I 
do not know. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall be forced to 
make objection if Members insist on 
leaving the amendment that is pending 
and talking on some other subject. At 
this time I withdraw my unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to con- 
tinue my discussion of this question of 
need as it was considered in the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee. The ad- 
ministration proposal, as incorporated in 
the bills which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MCCONNELL] and I 
introduced, had an equalization formula. 
It would have provided three times as 
much aid to poor States as it would to 
the rich ones. The bill we now have be- 
fore us would have given twice as much 
aid to the poorer States. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like the gentleman to discuss the 
amendment that is pending. If we do 
not discuss the bill before us, we will 
never get through. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I decline to yield further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will confine his remarks to the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
SEROR, I move to strike out the last 
word, 
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Mr. Chairman, I recognize the fact 
that the committee wants to proceed as 
rapidly as possible in consideration of 
the bill. I recognize also they have been 
rather patient to what has gone on in 
the past. I do want to take this time 
today, at least a portion of it, to talk 
in a nonpartisan way in reference to 
this particular amendment and gener- 
ally to the subject of the entire bill. 

In doing so, I want to quote a very 
short paragraph from a news analysis in 
Louisiana called PAR. PAR is an ab- 
breviation for the Public Affairs Re- 
search Council of Louisiana, Inc. In 
its February 15 edition PAR addressed 
itself to this identical subject, and it 
showed the results of an exhaustive 
study of the situation regarding educa- 
tional construction in Louisiana. Re- 
member that Louisiana is one of the 
States toward which the finger has been 
pointed as a poor State, unable or un- 
willing to do its full part in the con- 
struction of the school facilities for the 
public schools of Louisiana. I quote 
from this edition of this publication: 

In the 10-year period from 1946 to 1947 
through 1955 to 1956, expenditures for pub- 
lic-school construction and equipment in- 
creased far more rapidly than did public- 
school enrollment in Louisiana. While en- 
rollments increased 36.8 percent (from 
437,841 in 1946-47 to an estimated 599,014 
in 1955-56), with the end of wartime restric- 
tions and shortages school capital outlay 
increased 1,188.1 percent from $2.9 million 
in 1946-47 to $37.4 million in 1955-56). 
Over $225.8 million was spent for public- 
school construction and equipment during 
the 10 years. In the same period, the total 
assessed valuation to support local school- 
construction bonds increased 72.7 percent 
(from $1,645 million in 1946 to $2,840 million 
in 1955), and the constitutional debt limit 
for school bonding purposes was raised from 
10 to 25 percent of assessed valuations, 


Further, Mr. Chairman, I wish to read 
to you three of the recommendations 
made after careful study by this pub- 
lication in reference to school construc- 
tion in Louisiana, They are as follows: 

The justification for a Federal-State pro- 
gram of aid for school construction in Loui- 
siana is questionable in view of the follow- 
ing: 

1. Building needs are presently being met 
with local funds at a more rapid rate than 
the combined impact of increased enroll- 
ments and the loss of classrooms through 
obsolescence. 

2. There may be as much as $100 million in 
local funds for school construction author- 
ized but not yet spent in Louisiana. 

3. Although Louisiana is one of the “poor” 
States under the administration's aid for- 
mula, 62 of the State’s 67 school systems 
have more than $569 million presently avali- 
able in unused bonding capacity after meet- 
ing all their school needs to 1959-60 as esti- 
mated by the State department of education. 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment close in 15 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
HENDERSON}. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
as we discuss H. R. 1, which is the School 
Construction Assistance Act of 1957, it 
seems to me that if the Congress would 
approve such legislation as this, it would 
approve anything. There are a great 
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number of reasons why this legislation 
should not be passed. In the first place, 
there is no need for it. Statistics which 
are available to the Members of the 
House indicate full well that the shortage 
of classrooms has been greatly reduced 
over the past 4 or 5 years and that if 
construction under present methods con- 
tinues at the same as presently, the 
classroom problem will be taken care of 
888 0 Federal aid for school construc- 
tion. 

In the second place, this is not a matter 
in which the Federal Government should 
interfere. The Federal Government is 
probably less able to enter into a pro- 
gram of school construction than any 
State or local government in the United 
States. I know of no government which 
is so greatly in debt or proportionately, 
has such a huge public indebtedness as 
the Federal Government. Statistics 
show us that the States and political 
subdivisions are taking care of the prob- 
lem. The State of Ohio has embarked 
upon a tremendous school-construction 
project and if additional funds are need- 
ed for building schools in Ohio, these 
funds will be obtained. The Ohio Legis- 
lature is conscious of the necessity for 
good educational facilities and that leg- 
islature is meeting its obligations as are 
the legislatures of a great number of 
States. 

I was interested to see the pictures 
that have been passed around on the 
floor of the House, examples of inade- 
quate schools. The 1-room school that 
I attended for 6 years looked like a 
school in 1 of the pictures. I saw the 
picture of a high school that reminded 
me of my high school. But my one- 
room school is no longer used. When 
the taxpayers and school officials of my 
community , determined that it, and 
others like it, were inadequate, new fa- 
cilities were provided. The high school 
has become a junior high and as new 
buildings are completed, will pass out 
of the picture—in accordance with a 
schedule which local people, interested 
in the welfare of our children, determine. 

I should like to point out that when 
additional funds are needed that the 
people, not the Congress, vote the needed 
funds. In the past year in my Congres- 
sional district, $5,319,373 was voted in 
bond issues for school construction as 
follows: Guernsey County, $1,715,000; 
Monroe County, $1,289,000; Morgan 
County, none; Muskingum County, $582,- 
500; Noble County, $190,000; Perry 
County, $908,873; Washington County, 
$634,000. 

In those States in which school fa- 
cilities are subnormal, an inspection of 
the cause will find that the States them- 
selves could do a greater job if they de- 
sired. The fact that some States have 
been reluctant to modernize their school 
facilities has been suggested as a reason 
why this tremendously costly program 
should be adopted for the entire United 
States. That is an insulting suggestion 
that there is a State in the Union that 
cannot shoulder the responsibilities of 
statehood. 

A third and very vital reason why this 
legislation should not be passed is that 
it is an unwise and dangerous departure 
which would eventually lead to complete 
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centralization of educational responsi- 
bility and complete Federal domination 
in the field of education. If we were to 
admit first, that there is a need for this 
program, and, secondly, that the States 
are not carrying out their responsibility, 
I would still insist that this is not the 
way to handle the problem. There are 
a great number of people who feel that 
the end justifies any means, that if there 
are shortages of schoolrooms, the thing 
to do is to railroad this bill through Con- 
gress and let the Federal Government 
pay the bill regardless of the outcome. 
It is my own feeling that regardless of 
the need, even for a need so sacred as 
education, that no improper or danger- 
ous solution should be invoked. I sug- 
gest that this is a dangerous program. 

Now, what is it that is so dangerous 
about this Federal construction pro- 
gram? First, it brings the Federal Gov- 
ernment into a new field of activity. 
That in itself should pose questions for 
those who believe that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not expand its activities. 
We speak of economy, how can the cost 
of the Federal Government ever be de- 
creased if it takes on more and more 
Federal programs? Secondly, this pro- 
posed program would penalize the States 
and local areas which have performed 
admirably in providing schools and edu- 
cational facilities. Those progressive 
areas and States would not benefit from 
this program, but the areas which had 
done nothing or had done very little, or 
had refused to tax themselves to provide 
for educational facilities would receive 
the benefit at the expense of those areas 
which were thrifty and which had pro- 
vided themselves with schools and which 
had promoted higher assessments for 
school purposes, 

Third, there is a matter of Federal 
control or Federal domination. A lot of 
people say that would never happen in 
a bill such as this which is just a little 
deal to give the States some money to 
build a few schools. I would like to sug- 
gest that the Federal Government has 
never yet gotten into any field of activ- 
ity over which it did not exercise some 
measure of control and you may be sure 
that in a field such as education, that if 
those Socialist-minded schemers who are 
lurking in the halls of our bureaus in 
Washington, could ever get their hands 
on this program, Federal control would 
soon be a most prominent factor. 

The history of nations who are domi- 
nated by dictators, or who have become 
subject to the communistic philosophy 
indicates that one of the necessary in- 
gredients is State domination of educa- 
tion, interference with education, and 
attempt at thought control. We should 
be alert to the sinister forces which are 
behind legislation of this sort, pulling 
strings here, plugging there, giving lip 
service in the direction of this type of 
legislation. We who oppose it are ac- 
cused of being against education, of 
wanting to hurt the career possibilities 
of our boys and girls. 

It is significant that those who oppose 
this legislation in the 84th Congress 
formed a majority of the Members of 
Congress, and I am confident that those 
who oppose it today, compose a majority 
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of the Members of the 85th Congress. 
Can it be said that a majority of these 
Representatives, men and women from 
every Congressional district of the United 
States are against education? It is sig- 
nificant that a great number of those 
who oppose this legislation are men and 
women who have proven by their past 
actions as members of State legislatures, 
city councils, boards of education and 
members in PTA’s that they are vitally 
interested in good education. Lurking 
in the background, hoping for this leg- 
islation to pass, are the forces of social- 
ism, not noticeably active, but just wait- 
ing, and making use of a great number 
of handmaidens willing to perform the 
duties of building public opinion in fa- 
vor of this legislation. There are those 
who wish to destroy State and local 
sovereignty, who believe in a completely 
centralized form of government. There 
are those agencies who have found in this 
program a national cause of their own in 
order to build membership, in order to 
have a central theme, in order to have 
something to work on as a great cause 
of a great project. Finally, there are 
those whose responsibilities are great in 
the field of education, of running our 
schools, of teaching our boys and girls, 
who in desperation have seized upon 
this program as a possible way out for 
meeting local needs in education. These 
persons, associations, and organizations 
are the innocent agents of the real forces 
behind this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not just another 
little program, it is not just a matter of 
assisting local schools to perform the 
task of educating our youngsters, this is 
as dangerous a departure into the realm 
of socialism as if we were to nationalize 
our railroads or our coal mines or our 
utilities. Let us not sacrifice the future 
of democratic America for the sake of ob- 
taining a few school buildings, school 
buildings which we can build for our- 
selves in Ohio, constructing the type of 
buildings Ohioans want, where they want 
them, when they want them, and with 
the money that Ohioans furnished. We 
have the pride, we have the sense of 
responsibility, we will educate children 
ourselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arizona [Mr, 
UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee, I am com- 
pletely opposed to this amendment. We 
have all agreed during this debate that 
the States have not done their part of the 
job in getting classrooms built. One of 
the chief reasons, I think, is that the 
States in their tax affairs have ear- 
marked funds in this fashion and have 
lost control of their budgets. 

There is an administration position, 
a very clear one, and a very succinct one 
on this issue, which was presented to 
the committee by Secretary Folsom. In 
fact, the Secretary was a very forth- 
right and convincing witness. I want 
to read to the membership the statement 
he made so that the Members may know 
exactly what the administration posi- 
tion is. 

I quote Secretary Folsom as follows: 
I think the approach just described 
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That is the Scrivner plan— 
is a fundamental mistake in tax policy, It 
happens I was at the Treasury— 


He was Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury for about 3 years— 
studying the question of tax costs. I know 
of no plan which would violate sound Fed- 
eral tax policy more than that. 


He went on to quote Senator Taft’s 
statement which I believe the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
has already referred to and he closed by 
saying: 

I think that is the best argument I have 
seen against the proposal. 


So let us not fool ourselves here. If 
you want to vote for this amendment in 
the hope of killing the bill—go ahead 
and do so; but there is a very clear com- 
mittee position on this issue and the 
administration’s position is equally 
clear. So let us go ahead and vote on 
the re merits of this particular amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SCUDDER]. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in favor of this amendment because I 
feel that the committee has not done 
a proper job in developing the bill which 
goes to the need of the school system of 
this country. I would rather see no bill 
passed than the bill that you now have. 
If we develop a bill that meets the cri- 
teria as presented by the President, I 
believe that the school program of this 
country can develop, but this bill does 
not do the job, nor does it give credit 
to the States who are presently solving 
the problem. 

I have editorials from papers in my 
district condemning this bill that is 
under consideration. I do not believe 
the committee has done a proper job. 
I do not believe they considered it from 
the standpoint of need. Need of today 
may not be the need of tomorrow. If 
there is national need, then we should 
put money into those areas that need 
it. I do not believe it is any business 
of the Federal Government to start de- 
veloping a building program for other 
States that are presently taking care 
of their own needs. Eighteen States will 
be paying more money than they receive 
in accordance with the program now 
being developed. This amendment will 
give back to the States 1 percent of 
what they pay in income taxes, to im- 
plement their own appropriations to 
take care of their own school facilities. 
I do not like to see the Federal Gov- 
ernment delve into the school system 
of our country. I believe we are tread- 
ing on dangerous soil. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McVey]. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
you well know that I do not take the 
well of this House very frequently, but 
we are considering a subject this after- 
noon that is particularly within my field 
of experience. I have spent more time 
on education than any other Member of 
this House. I have dealt with all levels of 
education from the kindergarten to the 
post-graduate school of the university. 


I know something about the shortage in 
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classroom eonstruction. I have voted 
for bond issue after bond issue to meet 
the school construction needs. Last 
year, it was stated on this floor there 
was a shortage of 300,000 classrooms. 
Today we have a shortage of 159,000 
classrooms, We have made pretty good 
progress since those statements were 
made a year ago. 

The States now have total indebted- 
ness of about $13 billion. The deficit of 
the Federal Government is $271 billion. 
The States are able to support their edu- 
cational programs if we give them the 
opportunity. Years ago we took 25 
cents of each tax dollar for the Federal 
Government. Today we take about 75 
cents of each tax dollar and do not leave 
enough money at home for the support of 
schools and other responsibilities of the 
local governments. If we leave more 
money at home the States will take care 
of our shortage, and I believe all States 
will do this. I am for the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to recall my earlier remarks to the Com- 
mittee and remind you of what this 
amendment will do. It kills off all plans 
of a division of the funds that are to be 
distributed on the basis of need, and it 
precludes offering by the proponents of 
the so-called Powell amendment legisla- 
tion that would restrict the use of these 
funds. It would throw into the already 
wealthy States who claim they do not 
need this money, additional money, when 
it ought to be going to those States in 
the Union that actually need it. 

This is a national issue and not a State 
issue, as some would have us believe. 

I would also again remind you of the 
satisfactory operation of Public Law 815. 
Unless this amendment is changed, it 
will kill the distribution of funds under 
that type of legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
BECKER]. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKER. I yield. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I am 
heartily in favor of the Scrivner amend- 
ment. 

The Scrivner proposal offers the only 
possible way in which we can provide 
Federal aid for schools without inviting 
Federal control. It reduces Federal 
participation in the program to the role 
of tax collector and distributor, while at 
the same time providing the States with 
an added portion of their own funds 
which they can use to enrich or enhance 
their educational programs in whatever 
way they deem best. 

If we are seriously concerned about our 
educational program, and also seriously 
concerned about keeping control in the 
hands of the States, then the Scrivner 
formula will work to perfection. 

There is another good reason for sup- 
porting this approach to the school aid 
problem, Mr. Chairman. All over this 
country, officials and the plain people 
are seriously concerned over the accel- 
erated flow of power to the Central Gov- 
ernment here in Washington. A com- 
mission was created a few years ago to 
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study this matter. A continuing sub- 
committee of the House is holding hear- 
ings on the subject at this time, and re- 
cently a resolution has received com- 
mittee approval to create a new, select 
committee to address itself to this prob- 
lem. 

President Eisenhower voiced his own 
concern over the problem in an address 
to the 48 governors at Williamsburg, on 
June 24, and proposed the creation of a 
Joint Federal-State Action Committee to 
arrest and reverse this trend. There is 
thus almost no disagreement as to the 
desirability of such a step. The only 
question is where and how to begin to 
check this potentially dangerous trend. 

Mr. Chairman, the way to begin is to 
begin, and nowhere is there a better 
place to start than in connection with 
this school aid program. 

The States have made it overwhelm- 
ingly clear that they do not want it. 
The people have made it overwhelmingly 
clear that they are ready, willing and 
able to meet their own education needs 
in their own way. You can travel the 
length and breadth of this land today, 
and in small and large communities, you 
will find that the best and newest build- 
ings in town, and often the largest, are 
the school buildings. They have been 
built with local funds, through the will 
of the local people. The localities are 
proud of their schools and proud of the 
effort they have made to meet their 
school needs. Why, then, should the 
Federal Government smother this ini- 
tiative with largesse and the threat of 
controls, which the localities do not 
need and do not want. 

If the need for Federal aid can be 
demonstrated—and I am not satisfied 
that it can—then the way to meet it is 
to allow the localities to retain 1 per- 
cent of the sums they send to Washing- 
ton as Federal income tax, to meet these 
needs in their own way. I hope the 
Scrivner proposal will be approved. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
heartily in favor of this amendment, but 
I am opposed to the original bill. I am 
opposed to the bill because under it my 
district would get but little. Under the 
Scrivner amendment there would be 
some gain. 

The statement was made on the floor 
that the States are not doing a good job 
in the matter of education. In Heaven’s 
name, who has been doing it in this 
country, educating the boys and girls all 
through the years, if it has not been the 
States? Certainly it has not been the 
Federal Government. Why not the 
eommittee look into the kind of educa- 
tion our children are getting in the 
fundamentals of education? Are they 
being taught moral standards? Patriot- 
ism? Loyalty? The States and districts 
have provided the schools, and that is 
exactly what we are doing in my dis- 
trict in Nassau County today. We had 
1 little district which right after the war 
had 1 small schoolhouse. Today they 
have 13. The tax rate is $5.85 per hun- 
dred of the assessed value on $5,000 
homes. They are up to their ears in 
taxes. They want relief from Federal 
taxes. They do not want Federal aid 
in this form, they want relief from Fed- 
eral taxes. You are not going to reduce 
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taxes by returning money to the States 
this way. My State is building the 
schools necessary, and other States will. 
Pass the Scrivner amendment and re- 
turn 1 percent of the taxes to the 
States, so the localities can do the job. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN]. i 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to this amend- 
ment. It would be an unwise, and per- 
haps unconstitutional earmarking of 
funds. It would be a very fundamental 
mistake to adopt such a change in our 
tax policy. 

I rise also because it would not meet 
the need, and the gentleman from 
Kansas apparently recognized that there 
is a need. The amendment would not 
give Federal revenues to the areas of 
greatest need, but gives most of the 
money to areas that need it least. 

The proposal now before us (H. R. 1) 
would give twice as much to poor areas 
as to the richer areas. The original ad- 
ministration proposal, as I have pre- 
viously pointed out, would have given 
three times as much. So we have two 
reasonable alternatives before us. On 
the other hand, I do not think the 
Scrivner amendment is a reasonable 
choice. For that reason I hope it is 
decisively defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. . KELLEY] is 
recognized to close the debate. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, the adoption of the Scrivner 
amendment would defeat the very pur- 
pose of this legislation. The committee 
has worked very hard and it has com- 
promised on the proposals, as the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. McCon- 
NELL] so ably pointed out a few moments 
ago. 

We have recognized the question of 
need, and there is no assurance that in 
the Scrivner amendment needs are 
taken care of. 

The former Senator from Ohio, Mr. 
Taft, was quoted yesterday, by the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN]. I do not think it would be 
amiss to repeat that quotation. Senator 
Taft said: 

It is based on the supposition that in 
some way a State has some arbitrary right 
to the taxes collected from sources within its 
boundaries. If for one moment we admitted 
such a philosophy the entire financial system 


of America cracks, because a State has no 
such interest. 


This proposed amendment, therefore, 
violates the very principle as outlined by 
the former Senator from Ohio, Senator 
Taft. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WALTER). 
gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand it, the pending amendment 
is a substitute for the bill that has been 
reported by the Committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. MORANO. I would like to know, 
Mr, Chairman, if this substitute is 
adopted, would it be open to further 
amendment or is this the end of it? 
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The CHAIRMAN. That would be the 
end of it because this is an amendment 
to the amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute. 

Mr. MORANO. Then the Committee 
would rise, if this amendment is 
agreed to? 

The CHAIRMAN. After voting on the 
Committee amendment, the Committee 
would rise. 

Mr. MORANO. I thank the Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. Scrivner). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ScRIvNER) 
there were—ayes 97, noes 112. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. BARDEN and 
Mr. SCRIVNER. 

The Committee again divided and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
98, noes 130. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE I—PAYMENTS TO STATE EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 
Authorization of appropriations 

Sec. 101. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1957, and the four succeeding fiscal 
years, such amounts, not to exceed $300 mil- 
lion in any fiscal year, as may be necessary 
for making payments to State educational 
agencies under this title. 


Allotments to States 


f Sec, 102. (a) The allotment of any State 
for the purposes of this title shall be the 
sum of the amount allotted to it under sub- 
section (b) and the amount allotted to it 
under subsection (c), with any adjustment 
in such sum which results from the appli- 
cation of section 103. 

(b) One-half of the funds appropriated 
for any fiscal year pursuant to section 101 
shall be allotted among the States as fol- 
lows: The Commissioner shall allot to each 
State an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the funds being allotted by this subsection 
as the school-age population of the State 
bears to the total of the school-age popula- 
tions of all the States. 

(c) (1) The remaining one-half of the 
funds appropriated for any fiscal year pur- 
suant to section 101 shall be allotted among 
the States as follows: The Commissioner 
shall allot to each State an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the funds being al- 
lotted by this subsection as the product of— 

(A) the school-age population of the 
State, and 

(B) the State’s allotment ratio (as deter- 
mined under paragraph (2)), 
bears to the sum of the corresponding prod- 
ucts for all the States. 

(2) The “allotment ratio” for any State 
shall be 1.00 less the product of (A) .55 and 
(B) the quotient obtained by dividing the 
income per child of school age for the State 
by the income per child of school age for 
the continental United States, except that 
the allotment ratio for Hawail and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall be .50, and for Alas- 
ka, Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Virgin Islands shall be .75. The al- 
lotment ratios shall be promulgated by the 
Commissioner as soon as possible after en- 
actment of this act, and again between July 
1 and September 30 of the year 1959, on the 
basis of the average of the incomes per child 


of school age for the States and for the con- 
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tinental United States for the 3 most recent 
consecutive years for which satisfactory data 
are available from the Department of Com- 
merce. The first such promulgation chall be 
conclusive for each of the 3 fiscal years in 
the period beginning July 1, 1957, and end- 
ing June 30, 1960, and the second shall be 
conclusive for each of the 2 fiscal years in 
the period beginning July 1, 1960, and end- 
ing June 30, 1962. 

(3) For the purposes of this title— 

(A) The term “child of school age“ means 
a member of the population between the 
ages of 5 and 17, both inclusive. 

(B) The term “continental United States” 
does not include Alaska or the District of 
Columbia. 

(C) The term “income per child of school 
age“ for any State or for the continental 
United States means the total personal in- 
come for the State and the continental 
United States, respectively, divided by the 
number of children of school age (in the 
State and continental United States, re- 
spectively). 

(d) A State’s allotment under this title 
shall remain available for reservation of 
funds pursuant to section 105 (b) for proj- 
ects in such State until the end of the sec- 
ond fiscal year following the year for which 
the allotment is made, 


Maintenance of State and local support for 
school financing 


Sec. 103. (a) The sum of the amounts al- 
lotted to any State under section 102 for 
any year shall be reduced by the percentage 
(if any) by which its State school-effort in- 
dex for such year is less than the national 
school-effort index for such year. The total 
of such reductions shall be realloted among 
the remaining States by proportionately in- 
creasing the sum of the amounts allotted to 
them under section 102 for such year. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

(1) the “State school effort index” for 
any State for a fiscal year is the quotient ob- 
tained by dividing (A) the State's school 
expenditures per public school child by (B) 
the income per child of school age for the 
State; except that the State school effort 
index shall be deemed to be equal to the 
national school effort index in the case of 
(i) of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the District of Columbia, and (ii) any State 
for which the school expenditures per pub- 
lic school child are not less than the school 
expenditures per public school child for the 
continental United States; 

(2) the national school effort index for 
any fiscal year is the quotient obtained by 
dividing (A) the school expenditures per 
public school child for the continental 
United States by (B) the income her child of 
school age for the continental United States. 

(c) (1) The school expenditures per pub- 
lic school child for any State for purposes of 
determining its State school effort index for 
any fiscal year means the quotient obtained 
by dividing (A) the total expenditures by 
the State and subdivisions thereof for ele- 
mentary and secondary education made from 
current revenue receipts derived from State 
and local sources in the State, as determined 
by the Commissioner on the basis of data for 
the most recent school year for which satis- 
factory data for the several States are avail- 
able to him, by (B) the number of children 
in average daily attendance in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in such State, 
as determined by the Commissioner for such 
most recent school year. 

(2) The school expenditures per public 
school child for the continental United 
States for purposes of determining the na- 
tional school effort index for any fiscal year 
means the quotient obtained by dividing (A) 
the total expenditures by the States and sub- 
divisions thereof for elementary and secon- 
dary education made from current revenue 
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receipts derived from State and local sources 
in the continental United States, as deter- 
mined by the Commissioner for the same 
school year as is used under paragraph (1), 
by (B) the number of children in average 
daily attendance for such year in public 
elementary and secondary schools in the con- 
tinental United States, determined as pro- 
vided in paragraph (1). 

(3) The income per child of school aga 
for the States and for the continental United 
States shall, for purposes of subsection (b), 
be determined by the Commissioner on the 
basis of the incomes per child of school age 
for the most recent year for which satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce. 

State plans 

Sec. 104. (a) Any State which desires to 
accept the benefits of this title shall submit 
to the Commissioner, through its State edu- 
cational agency, a State plan which shall— 

(1) provide that the State educational 
agency shall be the sole agency for adminis- 
tering the plan; 

(2) set forth a program under which 
funds paid to the State under this title will 
be expended solely for school facilities con- 
struction projects approved by the State ed- 
ucational agency; 

(3) set forth principles for determining 
the priority of projects in the State for as- 
sistance under this title which will assure 
that first priority will be given to local edu- 
cational agencies which, upon making an ef- 
fort commensurate with their economic re- 
sources, are unable, solely because of lack 
of such resources, to finance from the re- 
sources available to them the full cost of 
needed school facilities; the priority prin- 
ciples set forth in accordance with this para- 
graph shall take into account (A) the finan- 
cial resources of the several local educational 
agencies in the State, (B) the efforts which 
have been and are being made to meet their 
needs for school facilities out of State and 
local funds, and (C) the urgency of their 
needs for school facilities, determined ac- 
cording to conditions of overcrowding or lack 
of facilities, and the extent to which unsafe 
and obsolete facilities are in use; 

(4) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
State under this title; 

(5) provide an opportunity for a hearing 
before the State educational agency to each 
local educational agency within the State 
which applies for approval of a construction 
project under this title; 

(6) provide for the establishment of 
standards on a State level for planning and 
constructing school facilities; and 

(7) provide that the State educational 

agency will make such reports to the Com- 
missioner, in such form and containing such 
information, as may be reasonably necessary 
to enable the Commissioner to perform his 
duties under this title. 
In the case of any State in which a State 
agency has exclusive responsibility for the 
financing of the construction of school facili- 
ties, the Commissioner may modify or make 
inapplicable any of the foregoing provisions 
of this section to the extent he deems such 
action appropriate in the light of the special 
governmental or school organization of such 
State. 

(b) The Commissioner shall approve any 
State plan and any modification thereof 
which complies with the provisions of sub- 
section (a), but shall not finally disapprove 
any State plan or modification thereof with- 
out first affording to the State educational 
agency reasonable notice and opportunity for 
a hearing. Hearings hereunder shall be sub- 
ject to the Administrative Procedure Act. 
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(e) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State educational agency, finds 
that 

(1) the State plan approved under this 
section has been so changed that it no longer 
complies with the provisions of subsection 

a), or 

: (2) in the administration of the plan there 
is a failure to comply substantially with any 
‘such provision, 

he shall make no further reservations under 
section 105 (b) for projects in the State, 
and no further payments for any project 
directly affected by such failure, until he is 
satisfied that there is no longer any such 
failure to comply, or, if compliance is im- 
possible, until the State repays or arranges 
for the repayment of Federal funds which 
have been diverted or improperly expended. 
After notice as provided in this subsection 
to any State, the Commissioner may suspend 
further reservations of funds under section 
105 (b) for projects in the State, pending 
the making of findings under this subsection. 


Payments to States 


Sec. 105. (a) Payments under this title 
shall be made to those State educational 
agencies which administer plans approved 
under section 104 and which furnish state- 
ments to the Commissioner in accordance 
with this section. Each such statement 
shall (1) set forth one or more projects ap- 
proved by the State educational agency un- 
der the plan, (2) set forth the estimated 
cost of each such project, (3) set forth the 
amount of the Federal-State grant proposed 
to be made by the State educational agency 
-with respect thereto, and (4) include a cer- 
tification that State funds to cover the 
State share af such Federal-State grant will 
be availahle. 

(b) Except as provided in section 106, the 
Commissioner shall issue, to each State edu- 
cational agency furnishing a statement in 
accordance with subsection (a), a commit- 
ment reserving, out of the State's allot- 
ment, for each project included in the 
statement, the amount requested by the 
State educational agency for that project. 
‘The Commissioner shall change any amount 
so reserved upon request of the State edu- 
cational agency and receipt of an amended 
statement from such agency, but only to 
the extent the change is not inconsistent 
with the other provisions of this title. The 
Commissioner shall pay the amount reserved 
to the State educational agency upon cer- 
tification by the State educational agency 
that the financing of the remainder of the 
cost of construction of the project has been 
arranged. Funds so paid shall be used ex- 
clusively to meet the cost of constructing 
the project for which the amount was 
reserved 


(c) In Heu of certification by a State ed- 
cational agency pursuant to clause (4) of 
subsection (a) with respect to a project, 
the Commissioner may accept certification 
by such agency that an amount equivalent 
to the State share of the payment with re- 
spect to such project has been arranged 
through provision for State payments toward 
the debt service on the loan (if any) to help 
finance part of the construction of such 
project, provision for waiver of payments due 
the State or any agency thereof with respect 
to such project, or other provision which, in 
the judgment of the Commissioner, is (or ts 
estimated to be) equivalent to such State 


(d) If any project for which one or more 
payments have been made under this section 
is abandoned, or is not completed within a 
reasonable period determined under regula- 
tions of the Commissioner, the State to which 
such payments were made shall repay to the 
United States, for deposit in the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, the amount of such payments or such 
lesser amount as may be reasonable under 
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the circumstances (as determined by agree- 
ment of the parties or by action brought 
in the Federal district court for the district 
in which such project is located). 


Matching by States 


Src. 106. (a) The Commissioner may issue 
or modify a commitment under section 105 
with respect to any project only if the 
amount to be reserved under the commit- 
ment, plus any amounts paid or to be paid 
under other commitments previously issued 
under this title to the same State educa- 
tional agency, does not exceed one-half of 
the sum of (1) the Federal-State grant to- 
ward the cost of constructing such project 
and (2) the total of the Federal-State grants 
toward the cost of constructing the proj- 
ects for which such other commitments 
have been issued. Until actual construction 
costs are available, cost determinations un- 
der this section shall be made on the basis 
of the estimates furnished under section 105 
(a) and revised estimates furnished in com- 
pliance with section 104 (a) (7). 

(b) For purposes of this title— 

(1) The “Federal-State grant” for any 
project means the total of the Federal and 
State funds (including the equivalent 
thereof as provided in section 105 (c)) paid 
or to be paid under the State plan toward 
the cost of construction of such project. 

(2) The “State share” of a Federal-State 
grant with respect to any project is the dif- 
ference between such grant and the amount 
paid to the State with respect to such proj- 
ect under this title. 

(c) Notwithstanding the preceding provi- 
sions of this title, the Commissioner may, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
and during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, issue or modify under section 105 a 
commitment of funds from a State's allot- 
ment for each such year if the amounts to 
be reserved under the commitment, plus any 
amounts paid or to be paid under other com- 
mitments previously issued under this title 
to the same State educational agency, does 
not exceed one-half of the sum of (1) the 
cost of constructing such project and (2) 
the total cost of constructing the projects 
for which such other commitments have 
been issued, and if the State educational 
agency certifies that the remainder of the 
cost of constructing the project in question 
will be paid from funds other than funds 
paid by the Commissioner under the act of 
September 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, 8ist 
Cong.), as amended. The cost determina- 
tions under this paragraph shall be made 
on the same basis as is provided in subsec- 
tion (a). 

(d) In the case of any project to which 
subsection (c) is applicable— 

(1) the amount paid or to be paid under 
this title with respect to such project and 
the amount of any other payments toward 
the cost of constructing such project shall 
be disregarded for purposes of determining 
under subsection (a) the amount of the 
commitment for any project which may be 
reserved during any fiscal year beginning 
after June 30, 1959; 

(2) the statement required by section 105 
(a) (3) shall be a statement of the amount 
of the reservation of funds requested with 
respect to such project instead of the amount 
of the “Federal-State grant”; 

(3) instead of the certification required 
under section 105 (a) (4), the State shal 
certify that funds from State or local sources, 
or both, equal to the non-Federal share of 
the cost of construction will be available; 
and 

(4) the requirement in section 104 (a) (3) 
for standards and procedures assuring high- 
est priority to certain local educational 
agencies shall be deemed met if such priority 
is assured subject to the matching require- 
ments of this section, 
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Judicial review 

Sec. 107. (a) If any State is dissatisfied 
with the Commissioner's final action under 
this title, such State may, within 60 days 
after notice of such action, file in the United 
States district court for the district in which 
the capital of the State is located, a petition 
to review such action. The petition for re- 
view shall (1) contain a concise statement 
of the facts upon which the appeal is based 
and (2) designate that part of the Commis- 
sion’s decision sought to be reviewed. 

(b) Notification of the filing of the peti- 
tion for review shall be given by the clerk 
of the court by mailing a copy of the petition 
to the Commissioner, 

(e) No costs or docket fees shall be 
charged or imposed with respect to any judi- 
cial review proceedings, or appeal therefrom, 
taken under this act. 

(d) Upon receipt of the petition for review 
the Commissioner shall, within 20 days 
thereafter, certify and file in the court the 
record on review, consisting of the complete 
transcript of the proceedings before the Com- 
missioner. No party to such review shall be 
required, by rule of court or otherwise, to 
print the contents of such record filed in the 
court. 

(e) All appeals from orders of the Com- 
missioner shall be heard anew in the district 
court on the record filed, unless the court, 
for good cause shown, and on such terms as 
may be just, orders that other evidence be 
received, 

(f) The court after review may dismiss the 
petition or deny the relief prayed for, or may 
suspend, modify, or set aside, in whole or in 
part, the action of the Commissioner, or may 
compel action unlawfully withheld. The 
judgment of the court shall be subject to 
review as provided in sections 1291 and 1254 
of title 28 of the United States Code. 


Labor standards 


Sec. 108. (a) The Commissioner shall not 
make any payments under this title to assist 
in financing the construction of any school 
facilities project, except upon adequate as- 
surance that all laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in 
the performance of work on such project will 
be paid wages at rates not less than those 
prevailing on similar construction in the 
locality as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor, in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended (40 U. S. C. 276a—276a-5). 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall have, 
with respect to the labor standards specified 
in subsection (a) of this section, the author- 
ity and functions set forth in Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 14 of 1950 (15 F. R. 
3176: 64 Stat. 1267), and section 2 of the act 
of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U. S. O. 
276c). 


Mr. BARDEN (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill}. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that title I be con- 
sidered as read and open for amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read ás follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. May: Page 31, 
beginning with line 19, strike out everything 
down through line 11, page 46, and insert 
the following: 

“TITLE E—PAYMENTS TO STATE EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 
“Authorization of appropriations 


“Sec. 101. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1957, and the four succeeding fiscal 
years, such amounts, not to exceed $300 
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million in any fiscal year, as may be neces- 

sary for making payments to State educa- 

tional agencies as provided in section 104, 
“Allotments to States 

“Src. 102 (a) (1) The sums appropriated 
for any fiscal year pursuant to section 101 
shall be allotted among the States on the 
basis of the income per child of school age, 
the school-age population, and effort for 
school purposes, of the respective States. 
Subject to the provisions of section 103, such 
allotments shall be made as follows: The 
Commissioner shall allot to each State an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the 
sums appropriated pursuant to section 101 
for such year as the product of— 

“(A) the school-age population of the 
State, and 

“(B) the state’s allotment ratio (as de- 
termined under paragraph (2)), 
bears to the sum of the corresponding prod- 
ucts for all the States. 

“(2) The ‘allotment ratio’ for any State 
shall be 1.00 less the product of (A 0.50, 
and (B) the quotient obtained by dividing 
the income per child of school age for the 
States by the income per child of school age 
for the continental United States, except 
that (A) the allotment ratio shall in no case 
be less than 0.25 or more than 0.75, and 
(B) the allotment ratio for Hawaii and the 
District of Columbia shall be 0.50, and for 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Virgin Islands shall be 0.75. The 
allotment ratios shall be promulgated by the 
Commissioner as soon as possible after en- 
actment of this act, and again between July 
1 and September 30 of the year 1959, on the 
basis of the average of the incomes per child 
of school age for the States and for the con- 
tinental United States for the three most 
recent consecutive years for which satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The first such promul- 
gation shall be conclusive for each of the 
three fiscal years in the period beginning 
July 1, 1957, and ending June 30, 1960, and 
the second shall be conclusive for each of 
the two fiscal years in the period beginning 
July 1, 1960, and ending June 80, 1962. 

“(3) For the purposes of this title— 

“(A) The term ‘child of schoo! age’ means 
a member of the population between the ages 
of 5 and 17, both inclusive. 

“(B) The term ‘continental United 
States’ does not include Alaska or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“(C) The term ‘income per child of school 
age’ for any State or for the continental 
United States means the total personal in- 
come for the State and the continental 
United States, respectively, divided by the 
number of children of school age (in the 
State and continental United States, respec- 
tively). 

“(b) A State’s allotment under this title 
shall remain available for reservation of 
funds pursuant to section 105 (b) for proj- 
ects in such State until the end of the second 
fiscal year following the year for which the 
allotment is made. 


“Maintenance of State and local support for 
school financing 

“Spc, 102. (a) The sum of the amounts 
allotted to any State under section 102 for 
any year shall be reduced by the percent- 
age—if any—by which its State school effort 
index for such year is less than the national 
school effort index for such year. The total 
of sueh reductions shall be reallotted among 
the remaining States by proportionately in- 
creasing the sum of the amounts allotted to 
them under section 102 for such year. 

„b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

“(1) the ‘State school effort index’ for any 
State for a fiscal year is the quotient ob- 
tained by dividing (A) the State’s school 
expenditures per public school child by (B) 
the income per child of school age for the 
State; except that the State school effort 
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index shall be deemed to be equal to the 
national school effort index in the case of 
(i) Alaska, Hawail, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the 
District of Columbia, and (ii) any State for 
which the school expenditures per public 
school child are not less than the school 
expenditures per public school child for the 
continental United States; 

“(2) the ‘national school effort index’ 
for any fiscal year is the quotient obtained 
by dividing (A) the school expenditures per 
public school ehnd for the continental 
United States by (B) the income per child 
of school age for the continental United 
States. 

“(c) (1) The school expenditures per pub- 
lic school child for any State for purposes 
of determining its State school effort index 
for any fiscal year means the quotient ob- 
tained by dividing (A) the total expendi- 
tures by the State and subdivisions thereof 
for elementary and secondary education 
made from current revenue receipts derived 
from State and local sources in the State, 
as determined by the commissioner on the 
basis of data for the most recent school 
year for which satisfactory data for the sev- 
eral States are available to him, by (B) the 
number of children in average daily attend- 
ance in public elementary and secondary 
schools in such State, as determined by the 
commissioner for such most recent school 
year. i 

“(2) The school expenditures per public- 
school child for the continental United 
States for purposes of determining the na- 
tional school effort index for any fiscal year 
means the quotient obtained by dividing (A) 
the total expenditures by the States and sub- 
divisions thereof for elementary and sec- 
ondary education made from current revenue 
receipts derived from State and local sources 
in the continental United States, as deter- 
mined by the Commissioner for the same 
school year as is used under paragraph (1), 
by (B) the number of children in average 
daily attendance for such year in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the conti- 
nental United States, determined as pro- 
vided in paragraph (1). 

“(3) The income per child of school age 
for the States and for the continental United 
States shall, for purposes of subsection (b), 
be determined by the Commissioner on the 
basis of the incomes per child of school age 
for the most recent year for which satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce. 


“Payments to States 


“Src. 104. When he has computed a State's 
allotment for a year, the Commissioner shall 
certify the amount thereof to the District 
Director of Internal Revenue for the Internal 
Revenue District of whieh the State is a part 
(or, if the State lies in more than one such 
District, to the District Director designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury). From the 
collections made from such State from taxes 
levied under part I of subchapter A of chap- 
ter 1 of subtitle A of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to income tax on indi- 
viduals), the District Director of Internal 
Revenue shall retain an amount equal to the 
State's allotment. He shall then pay the 
State’s allotment for the year, in equal 
monthly installments, to the State educa- 
tional agency. 

“Use of Federal funds 

“Src. 105. (a) Sums paid to a State educa- 
tional agency under section 104 shall be ex- 
pended only for the construction of school 
facilities. It is the expectation of the Con- 
gress that funds granted under this act will 
be expended by each State in the areas of 
such State where there exists the greatest 
need for school facilities, determined aceord- 
ing to conditions of overcrowding or Iack of 
facilities, the extent to which unsafe and 
obsolete facilities are in use, and the greatest 
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need for financial assistance in eonstructing 
such facilities, determined according to the 
proportionate effort of the local educational 
agencies in relation to their economic re- 
sources. A semiannual report as prescribed 
by the Commissioner shall be submitted by 
the State educational agency to the Com- 
missioner of Education for the record as to 
the use of Federal funds. Sums so paid 
during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1957, 
or the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1958, shall 
not be expended by such State educational 
agency to pay for more than one-half of the 
total cost of constructing the school facilities 
for which such sums are to be expended. 
Sums so paid during any fiscal year begin- 
ning after June 30, 1959, shall not be ex- 
pended to pay a larger portion of the cost 
of constructing the school facilities for which 
such sums are to be expended than is borne 
by the State (and not by its local educational 
agencies). 
“Diversion of Federal funds 


“Sec. 106. If the Commissioner determines, 
after giving due notice and affording an op- 
portunity for a hearing, that any funds paid 
to a State educational agency under section 
104 are being expended in violation of sec- 
tion 105, he shall direct the appropriate Dis- 
trict Director of Internal Revenue to cease 
making payments under such section to such 
agency. The Commission shall direct the re- 
sumption of such payments when such cor- 
rective action, by way of restitution or other- 
wise, as he finds appropriate has been taken 
by the State educational agency. 


“Judicial review 


“Sec. 107. (a) If any State is dissatisfied 
with the Commissoner’s action under section 
106, such State may, within 60 days after 
notice of such action, file in the United 
States district court for the district in which 
the capital of the State is located, a peti- 
tion to review such action. The petition 
for review shall (1) contain a concise state- 
ment of the facts upon which the appeal ts 
based and (2) designate that part of the 
Commissioner's decision sought to be re- 
viewed, 

„b) Notification of the filing of the peti- 
tion for review shall be given by the clerk 
of the court by mailing a copy of the peti- 
tion to the Commissioner. 

„(e) No costs or docket fees shall be 
eharged or imposed with respect to any 
judicial review proceedings, or appeal there- 
from, taken under this act. 

„d) Upon receipt of the petition for re- 
view the Commissioner shall, within 20 days 
thereafter, certify and file in the court the 
record on review, consisting of the complete 
transcript of the proceedings before the 
Commissioner. No party to such review shall 
be required, by rule of court or otherwise, 
to print the contents of such record filed in 
the court, 

“(e) All appeals from orders of the Com- 
missioner shall be heard anew in the dis- 
trict court on the record filed, unless the 
court, for good cause shown, and on such 
terms as may be just, orders that other evi- 
dence be received. 

“(f) The court after review may dismiss 
the petition or deny the relief prayed for, 
or may suspend, modify, or set aside, in 
whole or in part, the action of the Commis- 
sioner, or may compel action unlawfully 
withheld. The judgment of the court shall 
be subject to review as provided in section 
er and 1254 of title 28 of the United States 

le.” 


Mr. MAY (during the reading of the 
amendment). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that further 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment to title I covers some 8 
pages, and I believe I can present the 
important facts to you in my statement 
as clearly and as effectively as possible. 

The basic changes in title I, which I 
seek to change by rewriting the title 
are: 

No. 1: Revision of the formula so it is 
keyed more to the need factor as de- 
picted in the original McConnell bill, in 
line with the President's request that 
emphasis be placed on need. The for- 
mula is based on income per child of 
school age, the school-age population, 
and the effort for school purposes of the 
respective States. 

No. 2: The same authorization of 
funds is allocated, but it is dispensed 
from the District Director of Internal 
Revenue within the State to the State 
Educational Agency, based on the for- 
mula, as determined by the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

No. 3: The basic powers of the Com- 
missioner of Education to require the 
State to comply with all the rules and 
regulations, as contained in section 104, 
pages 36 through 39, are eliminated. 
The intent of Congress is directed at 
prescribing to the States that this 
money must be used for construction of 
classrooms, with emphasis on needy 
areas. Said sums cannot comprise over 
one-half of the total cost of construct- 
ing the school facilities. A semiannual 
report, as prescribed by the Commis- 
sioner, shall be submitted by the State 
Educational Agency to the Commis- 
sioner of Education for the record as 
to use of Federal funds. 

Except for these changes, title I 
would remain essentially the same and 
would terminate at the same date. 

This, in essence, is the amendment. I 
repeat some of the remarks I made 
yesterday concerning it. 

First of all, both political parties in 
their platforms expressed interest in al- 
leviating the shortage of classrooms in 
the United States which is primarily due 
to World War II and an increase in 
school-age population. 

Secondly, I recognize that there are 
various estimates as to the classroom 
shortage, as has been stated on the floor 
here, and I am personally willing to 
admit that even if we compromise on 
the various estimates we do have a 
classroom shortage in the United States 
that must be met. 

Third, I see no valid reason why $300 
million a year, out of a budget of over 
$70 billion, should not be used as a 
stimulant to speed up State activity in 
school construction, provided—and I say 
that “provided” is the biggest word 
here—provided that there are no Fed- 
eral controls now, nor will there be in 
the future, nor will this expand into 
a bureaucracy delving into all levels of 
our educational institutions, and be con- 
tinuous forever. 

This, to me, is the heart of the whole 
conflict on the floor today. This is the 
most serious implication of any long- 
range principle affecting the minds of 
our people on our historic educational 


processes. 
I feel that my amendment is sound. 
I have spent a good deal of time on it. 
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I feel that it is a compromise that should 
appeal to all sections of the United 
States. Most important of all, I believe 
it has eliminated Federal controls and 
allows the States to have full jurisdic- 
tion over the use of these Federal funds. 

I believe a majority of the people of 
the United States will agree that we 
have a classroom shortage which should 
be met, but nevertheless met without 
Federal control or intervention in edu- 
cation. 

I agree with the words of Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, who some 30 years ago said 
this: 

A school system that grows naturally in 
response to the needs and ambitions of a 
hundred thousand different communities 
will be a better school system than any 
which can be imposed upon those localities 
by the aid of grants of public money from 
the Federal Treasury, accompanied by Fed- 
eral regulation, Federal inspections, Federal 
reports, and Federal uniformities. 


My amendment will accomplish what 
the people are after and what both polit- 
ical parties are after, a stimulant to 
school construction, but with the rights 
reserved strictly to the States. 

If any further testimony is needed as 
to the greatest fear being fear of Federal 
control, coupled with recognition of the 
existence of a shortage, I can merely 
refer to the many remarks on both sides 
of the aisle I have heard here in the past 
2 days according to this philosophy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I object, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I was a member of the 
subcommittee on this bill. This is the 
first time I have spoken on the bill. I 
participated probably as much as any 
member of the subcommittee in the 
lengthy and drawn-out hearings on this 
legislation. In fact, in the absence of 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
gentleman from West Virginia, I was re- 
quired to preside over the hearings the 
days the chamber of commerce put in 
their testimony and, for a proponent of 
the bill, as George Gobel would say, 
“Them was the very worst days.” 

Since this is my first opportunity to 
speak on this bill, I join my colleagues 
in paying tribute to the ranking minority 
member of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. McCon- 
NELL], not only for his efforts in behalf 
of this bill but as a splendid chairman 
in the 83d Congress, when I first joined 
the committee, and as a fine friend. I 
am glad that his valedictory effort is in 
support of a measure to help the chil- 
dren of America such as this. It is 
characteristic that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania would be retiring from 
Congress to take up another very 
humanitarian endeavor. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this 
amendment. Some of you will recall 
that last year when this bill was on the 
floor of the House the gentleman from 
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Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] came down into 
the well of the House and said that the 
Kelley bill, the school construction bill 
that was then on the floor, was not the 
President’s bill. With a good deal of 
acute insight into the bill and a careful 
analysis of the bill he said that many 
people thought that section 1 of the bill 
was the most important part of the bill. 
Then the gentleman from Indiana said. 
that the President wanted a bill that 
would provide for a formula on the basis 
of need, and that the Kelley bill did 
not provide such a formula because the 
distribution was on the basis of school- 
age population. Secondly, that Federal 
funds had to be matched out of State 
funds so that there would be an in- 
centive for the various States to add to 
the funds of the local communities. 

In the bill last year, the Federal con- 
tribution was matched either out of 
State funds or out of local funds, or 
both. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, the ranking minority Member, 
offered two amendments which were de- 
feated. When the Kelley bill was de- 
feated last year the Republicans excused 
themselves by saying it was not an ad- 
ministration bill. But this bill, H. R. 1, 
incorporates every one of the provisions 
that the administration wants. It in- 
corporates these two major provisions 
that the gentleman from Indiana said 
had to be in a bill to get administration 
approval. The formula on the distribu- 
tion of funds has been slightly 
changed—it has been compromised, but 
the distribution of funds under H. R. 1 
is on the basis of need. The States that 
have a relatively low per capita income 
will be entitled to twice as much money 
from the Federal Government for the 
construction of schools as States that 
have a relatively high income. If we 
adopt the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. May], 
it will only change that formula to pro- 
vide that States that have a relatively 
low income will get three times as much 
as States that have a high income. We 
just had a vote on a proposition which 
provided that to the richer States there 
would be given an additional amount of 
money and that the poorer States would 
have a good deal taken away from them. 
The committee has decided in this bill 
that the fairest and most equitable 
method of distribution so that schools 
will be constructed in every State and, 
of course, you know that there are school 
districts in every State that are in 
need—that is, the 2 to 1 differential is 
adequate and will provide more schools 
and more incentive on the part of the 
States and local communities to build 
schools. This was a decision that was 
made after considerable discussion and 
research and careful weighing of the 
testimony before the committee. The 
2 to 1 equalization ratio should be re- 
tained. 

Mr. Chairman, the second thing that 
this proposed amendment takes out of 
the bill is the proposal for State plans. 
We have heard a lot about Federal con- 
trol in the 2 days of this debate, but I 
want to say I have examined the vari- 
ous Federal aid to education bills that 
have been passed by preceding Con- 
gresses. 
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There are 81 such programs in op- 
eration today, in most of them there 
are provisions for State plans. In or- 
der to have an orderly handling of the 
funds of the Federal Government that 
go into these aid-to-education programs 
there must be some sort of State plan. 
This bill has the least interference in 
the State plan of any of the 81 aid-to- 
education programs that I have ex- 
amined. As has already been described 
by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Rxopss! much less interference than in 
Public Law 815 or Public Law 874. But 
less than in our previously authorized 
programs for vocational rehabilitation, 
vocational education, assistance to the 
land-grant colleges, payments to the 
schools for veterans under the GI bill 
of rights, and so on through the whole 
Ust. Actually the State plan section of 
this bill is a withdrawal from previously 
adopted and accepted conditions of 
Federal control of education, 

That is not to say there is not Fed- 
eral control in H. R. 1. But it is not 
Federal control of education. It is a 
type of Federal control that has been 
accepted time and time again by Con- 
gress after Congress. One of these ex- 
amples of Federal control that will be 
eliminated by the May amendment is 
the provision for the payment of pre- 
vailing wage under the Davis-Bacon 
Act. But that is not Federal control of 
education, that is not an attempt to in- 
fluence the minds of children, or the 
curriculum or teachers. The Davis- 
Bacon Act should remain a part of this 
bill. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, T 
am opposed to this amendment, but I 
am in favor of the bill, H. R. 1, and I 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks of my colleague in the well of 
the House. 

The little red schoolhouse is a fond 
memory—very fond for some of us who 
received our education in that one room 
to which we trudged year in and year 
out. The village schoolteacher in whose 
head was all 12 grades of knowledge, 
patiently gave us all the facts we needed 
to equip us for life in a relatively peace- 
ful and simple world: the three R's sim- 
ple facts about our country’s geography, 
its history, a smattering of this and that 
about the world, and a little about Ameri- 
ca’s industry which was just beginning to 
“get rolling.” Compare with me, if you 
will, the incredible difference between 
the ample education given us in the 
little red schoolhouse of a generation 
or so ago and the educational require- 
ments of today. It would take a 
Univac to figure the space needed for 
our new educational facilities, and I 
think—with apologies to Univae—even 
that powerful brain would be hard 
put to it to figure out how these facil- 
ities—laboratories, all kinds of techni- 
cal study aids and equipment - could be 
squeezed into the little red schoolhouse. 

But more fundamental, of course, is 
the cost of these technical aids and this 
complex equipment, and the elassrooms 
themselves, which are absolutely essen- 
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tial to the training and education of 
our young people to the complexities of 
modern living and the conduct of the 
world’s work. Two points are involved 
here and I have not heard either of 
them covered. 

First. It seems clear that the little red 
schoolhouse was adequate for the needs 
of the time. It is also clear that the 
independent farmers who built this coun- 
try and our way of life, who believed in 
paying cash for what they needed, in this 
case education, would establish a tax sys- 
tem which was quite adequate to cover 
these simple needs. These pioneers 
taxed themselves for their needs, and 
Iogically placed the tax on property. 
Now, it is true that one way or another 
most of the educational facilities at this 
time derive ultimately from property 
taxation. It is equally true that wealth 
has shifted from the land to industry, 
although, of course, its ultimate source 
is the land. It is equally true that the 
ehief beneficiary of today’s education is 
industry. Our industrial economy re- 
quires engineers, scientists, teachers of 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, astron- 
omy, and other highly skilled occupa- 
tions. Our very lives depend upon our 
development of these trained minds. 
Without them, industry will grind to a 
halt, and all production of our defense 
and peacetime requirements will stop 
cold in its tracks. It is self-evident, 
therefore, that industry, through taxa- 
tion, through the Federal Government, 
must pay its share of the increased cost 
of these complex educational facilities 
which provide the trained minds it must 
have to survive. 

This world-shaking change has come 
about overnight as time goes—in a gen- 
eration. The needs have come upon us 
before we have had a chance to figure 
out how we can pay for them. A gen- 
eration ago, an administration began the 
consideration of these problems and the 
problems of individuals related to and 
resulting from the changes. It planned 
for protection of the individual, and for 
individual’s needs, in such programs as 
social security, unemployment compen- 
sation, workmen’s compensation and the 
like. As an analogy, when a man sud- 
denly now requires a serious operation, 
there is insurance to pay for it—it does 
not become the disastrous event which 
formerly could have ruined his life and 
that of his family. Nationally, we are 
confronted with the same sort of prob- 
lem. Surely, there are not too many 
people in the country today who do not 
realize that we face a critical shortage 
of schoolrooms. And they should know 
our children will suffer for lack of them. 
Yet we have no insurance to cover the 
cost. Until we can figure out a perma- 
nent solution, we must follow the logical 
temporary solution of letting industry 
assist the land in paying for the bene- 
fits which accrue largely to it. The bill 
we are debating today proposes a kind of 
troubleshooting stopgap arrangement— 
letting industry, through the Federal 
pr Baap gaat help with the crash pro- 

of building up in the next 4 years, 
the e classrooms it needs to train 
its future employees as well as the de- 
fenders of our way of life. Meanwhile, 
we can be thinking about a realistic 
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overhaul of our tax structure, which will 
take practical and permanent account of 
our changing—I should say changed 
economy. The property tax was just fine 
and realistic in the last century. It cov- 
ered all the simple needs of those days. 
Today’s needs require today’s solutions— 
if not today, at least first thing tomorrow 
morning. 

Second. The questioning of the pro- 
priety of Federal aid in this critical 
period of classroom shortage is somewhat 
dificult for me to understand. Early 
this year I felt it necessary to put out a 
press release to my district stating my 
position on this question. With your 
permission I would like to quote this 
release in full: 


A petition asking my opposition to the 
Federal-aid-to-education bill came into my 
Office today, addressed to me but in mimeo- 
graphed form and presumably, therefore, 
being circulated widely for signatures and 
possibly forwarded to others of our con- 
gressional representatives from Minnesota. 
I feel it necessary, therefore, to comment on 
this controversial but vitally important issue. 
I have been greatly concerned over this prob- 
lem, not only in my individual capacity, as 
@ parent, and in my former professional 
capacity as a high-school teacher, but also 
as your Representative in the Congress. 

I have always felt that education is the 
greatest resource of our country; the type, 
standards, and scope of our educational fa- 
cilities will determine among other things 
whether we as a nation advance in tech- 
nology or whether we lag behind, as indeed 
we do, at the present time, lag behind Rus~ 
sia in the number of scientists being trained 
and educated each year. As our country de- 
velops economically and spiritually, there is 
greater and greater need for development of 
our educational facilities. 

There are many reasons why I have come 
to feel the necessity of greater emphasis on 
education. Briefly some of them are these: 
It is a moral blow to our country when less 
money goes into education than we spend 
annually on liquor and tobacco. It is a detri- 
ment to our youth not to provide the best 
education—to furnish them with the tools 
and the trained mental equipment to make 
the most of the opportunities provided by 
this great country of ours, and for which our 
country has always stood. It is a blow to our 
defense if young men are not able to work 
with the highly technical equipment upon 
which our defense is mounted in these 
scientifically advanced days. Education is 
furthermore one of the prime weapons in the 
fight against juvenile delinquency. 

If we are to develop our democracy con- 
sistently with progress in other phases of 
our lives, to retain a forward outlook, and 
to increase understanding and wisdom in 
our citizens, we must go forward with a 
broad and effective program of education. 
For this, large sums of money are needed; 
Federal aid to State and local communities 
for education is essential. Contrary to cer- 
tain erroneous ideas as to local ability to 
pay for this great program, there are many, 
many areas in our country which are not 
able to foot the bill. Furthermore, in the 
past and even now, our local school systems 
rely largely on local taxation. We suffer 
greatly when, due either to reduction in local 
property values or to a change in economic 
conditions, tax receipts are reduced. If 
farmers do not receive adequate income they 
cannot pay adequate taxes. The changes in 
the times have left us with the requirement 
of changes in our thinking along the lines 
of tax structure and use of tax money. Right 
now cities are crying for new revenue sources. 
Almost all States are considering new means 
of raising revenue and, in most cases, local 
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governments have difficulty with the reve- 
nue they get. Although the Federal Gov- 
ernment is heavily burdened by defense 
spending, it is, and will remain, the only 
potential source of revenue for the schools— 
yet the amounts required of the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be a very modest percentage 
of its total expenditures. 

I do not go along with the theory that 
the employment of Federal funds would 
automatically mean Federal control, At this 
time I can think of no area where Federal 
control has infringed on the rights of State 
and local communities in the field of edu- 
cation. Where the State has prior control, 
the Federal Government has a tendency to 
leave the control in the State and only con- 
sider the angle of the four freedoms. The 
land-grant colleges are federally sponsored 
but have you ever heard of Federal dicta- 
tion to these colleges? Does the Federal 
Government by reason of its aid to the States 
for rural library services dictate the choice 
of books or the management of the service? 
Not to my knowledge. 

There are areas, of course, in which Fed- 
eral financing or Federal aid should—and 
does—imply Federal control. In the case of 
the postal service, for example, I don't think 
anyone would quarrel with Federal control, 
If this service were under any other (such 
a State) control, service conditions would 
be chaotic, and a first-class letter would 
probably cost 20 cents with no guaranty of 
its delivery. 

Naturally we will hear much both pro and 
con on this vital issue, since it is an issue 
that affects us all in a thousand different 
ways, ranging all the way from the sanctity 
and enrichment of the family and its indi- 
vidual members, to the vast and thorny prob- 
lem of national defense. There is a press- 
ing need for increased classrooms and quali- 
fied teachers. President Eisenhower's mes- 
sage to Congress points out the need of 159,- 
000 additional classrooms immediately just 
to take care of the present overflow. No 
State, no matter how strong economically, 
can now fulfill this growing need in view 
of the tremendous and continuing increase 
in our population and the equally tremen- 
dous advances in technology. 

We must take the broadest view of the 
problem wherever possible. We in Minne- 
sota are forward looking, favored, if you will, 
by the desire on the part of our citizens to 
build and develop the finest school system 
possible. We have much of the resources to 
accomplish this noble purpose. Others and 
other States are not so fortunate on either 
count. We who do understand the impor- 
tance of universal education, who do un- 
derstand that we as a nation are only so 
strong as our weakest link—in this case, our 
most illiterate areas—must take the leader- 
ship in this program, for the sake of na- 
tional safety and the preservation of our high 
democratic standards. 

As time passes, I shall probably like to dis- 
cuss this problem with you again. Mean- 
time, it will be gratifying to me to have your 
expressions of opinion on this legislation, 
since I consider this one of the fundamental 
issues of our time. In a short space, it is 
not possible to develop all the arguments 
for the legislation, but perhaps I have at 
least been able to give you food for thought 
on the problem. 


Mr. Chairman, one of the additional 
problems mentioned in the last para- 
graph of the release is the question of 
extent of Federal control which would 
result from Federal aid. With your per- 
mission, I would like to quote my reply 
to one constituent’s contention that 
buildings constructed by the Govern- 
ment are frequently abandoned half- 
way through construction and left to rot. 
Often, wartime emergencies do leave 
Government-built structures to decay 
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without use. I cannot see how this could 
be true of educational buildings. In the 
case of school buildings and their con- 
struction, the use of Federal funds would 
lie entirely in the hands of local offi- 
cials. Unless a farm program were so 
poor that all the people would have to 
move out of a community leaving no stu- 
dents in the school, it appears to me 
school buildings would never be for- 
saken or left to rot. 

The question of Federal control seems 
to disturb many people. I do not want 
to dwell. on this problem. It has been 


given ple explanation for all who 
really want to know how Federal funds 
are a istered. I will quote again 


from some letters to my district: 

Further, on the education problem * * * 
our only disagreement appears to be over 
methods, We already have Federal aid to 
education to the extent of about 82 billion 
yearly for school lunches, grants in aid, and 
others. Federal aid of this sort is always 
channeled into existing State and local edu- 
cational administrative units and aid for 
school construction would * * * be handled 
in this way—through State and local organ- 
izations. There would be no Federal control 
of education, as such. Contrary to popular 
belief, most Federal programs are aids to 
States and are administered at State levels. 
Social security is an example. * * * In addi- 
tion, our educational systems have school 
boards at the local level which are in com- 
plete control of educational matters at the 
local level. 


In other countries of the world the 
natural interest of the national govern- 
ment in the education of its citizens does 
not seem to raise such terrifying pic- 
tures of Federal control, the hobgoblin 
of bureaucratic direction, as it does in 
this country. In fact, Federal aid to 
education is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. It seems rather taken as a 
matter of course, if not actually to be 
considered, in most instances, one of the 
primary responsibilities of the national 
government. I have here a publication 
of the United Nations entitled Public 
Finance,” in which the budgets of the 
member nations are set out. With your 
permission, I should like to quote at ran- 
dom figures from this publication—1956 
or 1957 figures: 


Country marked for budget |for edu- 
education cation 

Costa Rica.............. 45.9 259. 8 17.7 
El Salvador... 20. 8 155.8 13.3 
PFanama 10.7 56.7 18.9 
Malaya... 117.5| 1,007.7 11.7 
Iran. 4, 219. 0 19, 865. 0 21.2 
Israel 47.6 636. 58 7.5 
Finland 31.0 195. 7 15.8 
Netherland: 980. 0) 6, 885. 0 14.2 
Norway 334. 4 4, 800.0 6.9 
Portugal.. 658. 4| 7, 433. 2 8.8 
Sweden 1, 205. 0| 11, 221. 0 10.7 
United Kingdom. 413.6] 5, 766. 0 7.2 
New Zealand 19.2 200. 1 9.6 
1 72, 800. 01569, 600. 0 12.8 


The United States is, of course, con- 
spicuous by its absence in national con- 
tribution to education—that is, funds 
earmarked in the budget for purely edu- 
cational purposes. 

In order that the United States not 
continue to be a wallflower I would sug- 
gest that we learn to get along with the 
rest of the world. We need to learn what 
others have learned—that the interest 
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of the Government in a literate citizenry 
is a fundamental interest, particularly so 
in this modern world. I do not suggest 
this because I would like to be proud of 
my own country—I am—but for a much 
more practical reason. We cannot afford 
to let any country outrun this country 
in securing the broadest possible basic 
literacy. We must realize that we owe 
it to our children to provide them with 
the opportunity to tool up” for their 
responsibilities in a highly complex 
world. They must be equipped not only 
to take their places in their communi- 
ties, in occupations of their own choos- 
ing, but they must also be trained and 
able to cope in all ways with citizens of 
other nations. I must confess I was 
horrified to read that the President of 
the United States confessed he had had 
a tough time combating the arguments 
of a general of the U. S. S. R. How are 
our young people to cope with the in- 
creasingly complex international prob- 
lems and apparently plausible arguments 
of other nationals—around the peace 
council tables or anywhere else in inter- 
national affairs, if they are not enlight- 
ened about such a simple matter as the 
advantages of the democratic way of 
life? Who can they “sell” on the funda- 
mental question of which is the better 
way of life—freedom or slavery—if they 
do not know which is better or why it is 
better? How can they follow up an ad- 
vantage in argument at the council 
table, if there are not enough citizens 
behind them who understand what they 
are doing, understand the modern tech- 
nology and can use modern techniques 
of living and defense, to back them up? 

This is a very real problem, enlight- 
enment. I am concerned that nothing 
shall impede the chances of passage of 
this vital legislation. On March 28 a 
press release addressed to this very point 
was sent out from my office: 


I have received a number of queries re- 
garding my position on an amendment re- 
quiring integration of a State school system 
as condition-precedent to receipt of Federal 
aid as opposed to the passage of a school 
construction bill without restrictions. I feel 
it is appropriate for me, therefore, to add 
to my previous statement on Federal aid to 
education, a copy of my letter to a spokes- 
man for the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People in Minne- 
sota: 

“DEAR : Thank you for your letter 
of February 19. I wish to start by saying 
that when any FEPC or other measure hay- 
ing to do with equality of opportunity, racial 
justice, and fair play comes before the House 
for action, Cora KnutTson’s vote will be re- 
corded for it. This is unequivocal. 

“However, it would be less than candid 
for me to tell you that I would vote un- 
qualifiedly for an amendment in the nature 
of POWELL’s amendment. If it should come 
up in such a way as to be consistent with 
the passage of school construction legislation, 
naturally, I would vote with your request. 
However, I did not vote for Powet.’s amend- 
ment (and under the same circumstances, 
I would not, again) because it was a crip- 
pling amendment. I feel we cannot hold up 
this legislation for anyone or for any reason 
when school construction is so vitally needed 
throughout the country. When an amend- 
ment appears which will most certainly kill 
such legislation, I will vote against that 
amendment. 

“May I say, parenthetically, that the major 
purpose of education is the development and 
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achievement of enlightenment, and this is 
the prime purpose of democracy. Without 
enlightenment, no program having for its 
purpose man’s deep understanding of his 
fellow man and his fellow man's problems can 
be permanently effective. The two goals 
should be pursued simultaneously, but not 
one at the expense of the other. 

“When I think back over the circum- 
stances surrounding the Powell amendment, 
I must confess I do not like them. The fact 
that Representative Pow would bolt the 
liberal Democratic Party when that is the 
party which has promulgated and always 
supported the legislation indicates an oppor- 
tunism that can accomplish nothing—and 
is not commendable. Furthermore, 90 Re- 
publicans voted for the Powell amendment 
and when this was incorporated into the 
bill, these same 90 Republicans then voted 
against passage of the whole bill. When, 
as and if, these Republicans can be straight- 
ened out to the point of desiring both racial 
justice and an adequate school construction 
program, and will vote for a bill with the 
right amendment in it, then you can expect 
me to vote for such amendment. 

“My position is not antagonistic to your 
own. As I have said, any bill before the 
Congress which is designed to further the 
cause of humanity and justice as between 
your people and mine, will most certainly 
have my sympathetic and enthusiastic sup- 
port.” 


Mr. Chairman the Kelley bill orig- 
inally called for $3.6 billion over a pe- 
riod of 6 years. H. R. 3986, the adminis- 
tration bill, called for $1,300,000,000 over 
4 years. The compromise bill proposes 
$2 billion over 5 years or $400 million 
each year. Close alongside of these fig- 
ures, I would like to place a few ad- 
ditional—and I think—significant fig- 
ures. As a people, we spend annually 
at least $9.5 billion for liquor. Tobacco 
expenditures are over half that amount. 
Between liquor and tobacco, we spend 
upward of $15 billion per year. Our 
total expenditures as a Nation for pub- 
lic-school education through high school 
are just over $9 billion—less than we 
spend annually on liquor alone. As I see 
it, we could very well profit, both mor- 
ally and in the development of this our 
greatest national resource—an educated 
people—by putting at least the same 
amount into our educational system 
that we spend annually on tobacco and 
liquor. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike taking the well 
to oppose the amendment of my friend, 
the gentleman from Connecticut, for two 
reasons. One, of course, is my very high 
regard for him and the work he is doing 
as a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The second is because his 
amendment appeals to me philosophi- 
cally. This comes very close to being 
the McConnell substitute of last year, 
and the bill which a lot of us on this 
side wanted when we originally got into 
this Federal aid for school construction 
business. However, I am afraid it indi- 
cates the impossibility and undesirabil- 
ity of trying to write or rewrite a bill 
of this complexity on the floor. Let me 
point out just a few things which are, 
I think, defects which cannot be over- 
come in the short time that we have 
available. In the first place, Mr. Chair- 
man, I will point out that section 101 of 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
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Connecticut authorizes an appropriation - 


of some $300 million. However, on page 
6 of the amendment, the section entitled 
“Sec. 104” states that the money which 
is to be paid to the States will be paid 
directly by the director of internal rev- 
enue in the State. This money will 
never get into the Federal Treasury. I 
submit to you, Mr. Chairman, that it 
would be impossible for anybody to ad- 
minister a law such as this because on 
the one hand it authorizes an appro- 
priation of money, which never gets into 
the Treasury, and on the other hand 
it authorizes a gift of money which has 
never gone into the Treasury and which 
is in the hands of a district collector 
of internal revenue. 

I also have very serious doubts as to 
the constitutionality of this amendment, 
as I did the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Scrivner]. I 
think it might be held to be an uncon- 
stitutional delegation of the powers of 
Congress to appropriate. I am sure that 
section 101 of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment was intended to get around that 
objection, but I am also positive that sec- 
tion 101, being inconsistent with section 
104, certainly does not help the situa- 
tion any. In other words, to administer 
a bill like this it would be necessary 
for the administrative body to decide 
whether he will enforce 101 or 104. He 
could not enforce both of them. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. 
I cannot yield. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that section 104 of the 
amendment constitutes an appropriation 
and it is on a bill coming from a com- 


I am sorry 


mittee not authorized to report appro- 


priations. 

That motion is in order at any time 
before the bill is enacted. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to be heard on the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized. A 

Mr. HALLECK. In my opinion, the 
point of order comes too late. The 
amendment has been offered and re- 
ported and debate has begun on the 
amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, it is spe- 
cifically specified in the rules that that 
point of order is available at any time 
during the progress of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Under rule XXI. 

Mr. TABER. Under rule XXI. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WALTER). As 
to the question of timeliness of the point 
of order, there is no question but that it 
can be made at this time. 

The Chair feels that this language 
“shall pay the State’s allotment for the 
year, in equal monthly installments, to 
the State educational agency” makes the 
amendment subject to the point of order. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman de- 
sires to continue, I would reserve the 
point of order. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. If the point 
of order is sustained, I have no desire to 
proceed. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am against this bill. 
I am against any bill that gives the Fed- 
eral Government any power whatever 
over the doings of the people in my State, 
or my family or myself. Ever since 
1620, when the Pilgrims landed in Plym- 
outh, we have taken care of the educa- 
tional system in our State. I want to 
tell the United States Congress that 
since 1949 my State has built $600 mil- 
lion worth of school buildings. We 
would have built more could we have ob- 
tained the materials, but everybody 
knows that for several years after the 
war building materials could not be 
bought anywhere. In spite of this, how- 
ever, we have built $600 million worth 
of schoolhouses in our State, and we will 
keep building, the same as we have for 
300 years, as long as it is necessary to do 
so. 

One little town in Massachusetts has 
a tax rate this year of $96 per thousand. 
I was quite flabbergasted when I 
learned that, especially having in mind 
what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dies], said yesterday about inflation, but 
let me remind you that most of that $96 
rate is made necessary by school con- 
struction. Practically every city and 
town in the United States, I guess, 
spends probably 70 percent of its tax 
money for schools and public welfare. 

We find points of order raised against 
every bill or amendment that comes in 
here providing for Federal aid. If you 
have got along so far without Federal 
aid and they want you to take it, do 
not do it. Let me remind you of what 
too often happens when the Federal 
Government gets a foothold in local af- 
fairs. You will recall the scandals that 
arose some 10 years ago in the matter 
of the Government’s contribution to 
Federal welfare in the States. The lists 
of recipients and their financial status 
were required to be kept secret. But the 
State of Indiana decided to do something 
about it, and they put through a law 
making public welfare information open 
to the public. The department down 
here refused to give them their share of 
the money because the Federal Govern- 
ment did not think such information 
should be published. But the first 
thing we did in the next session of Con- 
gress was to pass a law allowing In- 
diana to do it. I may be mistaken, but 
any Member from Indiana can correct 
me if I am. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman is 
exactly correct. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for corroborating my statement. 

Economy has been the big issue this 
year and I know every single Member 
has received heavy mail on this subject, 
some of us getting letters by the bushel 
asking us to do something about econ- 
omy. Today, however, we have before 
us a bill asking for the expenditure of 
$3 billion, and the Federal Government 
has got to borrow every cent of it and 
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add it on to the national debt. I cannot 
understand the philosophy of those who 
would increase the already staggering 
public debt; but as I say, we have before 
us a bill which would require the borrow- 
ing of $3 billion to take care of some- 
thing that the States have, can, and 
should take care of for themselves— 
these school buildings. 

Mr. Chairman, I make the statement 
that there are more and better schools 
in the United States today than there 
ever has been, and we will continue to 
build them and continue to educate the 
children in this country. The more edu- 
cation a nation has, the more oppor- 
tunity to talk things over, the more 
things to see, the more chance we have 
of continuing this Republic under either 

. a Republican or Democratic House and 
Senate. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 
On page 41, line 22, section 105 of the bill is 
amended by adding a new subsection at the 
end thereof to read as follows: 

“(e) No funds appropriated pursuant to 
this title shall be granted to any local edu- 
cational agency operating school facilities in 
violation of the decision on segregation by 
the Supreme Court of the United States.” 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment was offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. POWELL] 
last year in a somewhat different form. 

Briefly, in the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor the history of this 
amendment is as follows: Last year in 
our committee I introduced a similar 
amendment. It was defeated by a 
close vote. This year in committee, I 
again introduced a similar amendment. 
The gentleman from California [Mr. 
RoosevetT] introduced a substitute 
amendment. The gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Wier] suggested a com- 
promise amendment. I offered the com- 
promise amendment with the language 
suggested by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. The gentleman from California 
(Mr. RoosevetT] seconded my motion. 
The motion was defeated by a vote of 10 
to 16 in committee. So much for the 
committee action. 

Mr. Chairman, we have on record here 
in the annals of our land a decision which 
is commonly known as the Supreme 
Court decision on segregation. We have 
that decison on the books whether we are 
in favor of the decision or against the 
decision. It is the law of the land today. 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is a grave question of constitution- 
ality when an equal body to that of the 
Supreme Court or the executive branch— 
I am talking about ourselves, the Con- 
gress of the United States—comes in 
and favors legislation of this kind which 
would provide for the building of white 
and Negro schools side by side in the 
South in those areas which have refused 
to comply with the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. I say to my many friends in the 
South, they have a difficult problem that 
should be handled by them with State 
funds and not with Federal funds. 

Several weeks ago we had before us a 
monumental bill which we sent over to 
the other body, entitled “The Civil 
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Rights Bill.” I say to my friends on the 
right here who have expressed opposi- 
tion to the amendment which I am pro- 
posing, how can you with your right 
hand rise here and vote for the civil 
rights bill, then turn around and vote 
against it today? One of the arguments 
that was presented was that there was 
adequate safety in the present bill before 
us. The action of the other body yester- 
day eliminated that safety or that 
security. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not believe there 


is much need for me to take your time 
today because the question is very simple, 
clear, and plain. Will we, the Congress 
of the United States, vote to build segre- 
gated schools with Federal tax dollars? 
That is the question. You can hear all 
kinds of fancy legal arguments to the 
contrary, but the question is simply and 
exclusively, Shall we build those schools 
with our Federal tax dollars? 

I would be astonished at my liberal 
friends on the other side of the aisle if 
they are in favor of building schools of 
this type in the South and I challenge 
and defy them to present any legal, in- 
tellectual, or moral argument to over- 
come the facts I have just presented. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. I have read the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York, my colleague on the committee, 
and it is far more sweeping than any- 
thing the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. POWELL] ever proposed. This 
amendment simply says: 

Any school districts violating the Supreme 
Court decision. 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
I do not yield any further. 

I would like to point out to the House 
that the amendment I have offered lim- 
its the funds to those school districts 
which do not comply with the Supreme 
Court decision and not the States. Let 
us take the State of Delaware. If the 
State of Delaware practiced segregation 
in certain counties, and I do not have 
the information available, and other 
counties in that State were not practic- 
ing segregation, the limitation of funds 
would be merely to those areas, those 
school districts which are not practicing 
segregation. 

I may say that this was discussed in 
committee, and I am sure the gentleman 
from Arizona was there when it was dis- 
cussed. The very point that the gentle- 
man from Arizona makes was made by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Wier], and that is the reason I worded 
the amendment the way I did. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I would just like 
to ask one question. Does this bill, as it 
is now written, appropriate any money 
to local school districts? I do not be- 
lieve it does. I believe it appropriates 
2 wholly and solely to State agen- 

es. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Yes; but the 
State agencies in turn give it to the local 
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school districts for school construction, 
and those local school districts would 
not receive funds where they are prac- 
ticing segregation. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the passage of 
the bill depends on the defeat of this 
amendment. The members of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor certainly 
want to oppose this amendment, and we 
do not feel that we should arbitrarily 
be shut off here and denied time to pre- 
sent our views to the committee on such 
an important measure as this. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the Chair un- 
derstand the gentleman to be objecting? 

Mr. PERKINS. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 30 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes ue gentleman from Montana [Mr. 

CALF]. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to this amendment for many 
reasons. I have time to set forth only 
one, the principal reason being the lan- 
guage contained in this amendment: 
No funds appropriated under this title 
shall be granted to any local educational 
agency. Federal funds under this bill 
are given to the head of a State educa- 
tional agency, and the head of that State 
educational agency, the chief school 
officer, would have to be a erystal gazer 
to find out whether the local educational 
agency was or was not going to build a 
school in violation of the decision on 
segregation by the Supreme Court. You 
do not segregate boys and girls on blue- 
prints. You do not segregate boys and 
girls in uncompleted schools. You seg- 
regate them after the schools are built. 
How on earth, after this money is dis- 
tributed to the chief school officer of the 
State, the State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, would he or she know 
whether that local educational agency 
was going to have a segregated school or 
not? You could never find out until the 
school was built, the money paid out, the 
Federal Government and the State gov- 
ernment long out of the transaction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
yield the time allotted to me to the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. METCALF]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Morano]. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I have 
consistently voted for the Powell amend- 
ment whenever it was offered. My 
views on the basic issue of civil rights 
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are well known and have not changed. 
I should like to ask the author of the 
pending amendment whether or not he 
signed the minority report against this 
bill. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. If the gentle- 
man is asking me whether I am opposed 
to the present bill, the answer is “Yes.” 
If the gentleman is asking me if I am 
opposed to the Hobby bill, the answer is 
No.“ 

Mr. MORANO. I did not ask the gen- 
tleman that question. I asked the gen- 
tleman if he signed the minority report 
to the present bill. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I am opposed to 
the present bill. 

Mr. MORANO. If the pending amend- 
ment carries, would the gentleman vote 
for the bill? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Provided the 
Hobby substitute were adopted. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I am 
against the amendment. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Hays of Ohio moves that the Com- 
mittee do now rise and report the bill back 
with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, if 
you really want to kill this bill, you might 
as well adopt my motion and get the 
agony over with ina hurry. If you want 
to do it the hard way, you can adopt the 
so-called Powell amendment which was 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, WAINWRIGHT]; 

I think it is fair to point out that Mr. 
POWELL’s amendment is not an amend- 
ment which is designed to be friendly 
to the people for whom he purports to 
speak, because it is a well-known fact 
that if the amendment is adopted, the 
bill is dead and the colored children of 
the United States are not going to get 
any more schools with a dead bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order, that the gen- 
tleman offering the preferential motion 
to strike the enacting clause is now argu- 
ing the Powell amendment, which is the 
amendment that is pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is part of the 
measure before the committee. The 
Chair feels that the gentleman is pro- 
ceeding in order and overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. POWELL sent 
back a message of sorts which every 
Member of the House has received, which 
has a Washington dateline. I think 
it is fair to point out, as I did in the case 
of the civil-rights bill—and I suppose 
someone is going to say that I am say- 
ing this in the absence of the gentleman 
from New York; but I would like to point 
out that it is very difficult to speak in the 
presence of the gentleman from New 
York, because he is rarely here; I think 
it fair to point out. This message that 
the gentleman, Mr. POWELL, sent to every 
Member carried a Washington dateline. 
But if it was written by Mr. POWELL on 
the date that it carries, it was written 
on the Riviera, because the latest re- 
port that I had in the press about him 
was that he was in France and that he 
had just issued a statement to the press 
that he was the President's religious 
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representative over there to settle some 
sort of quarrel. He is very vague about 
the whole thing. 

I was happy to note that the White 
House issued a denial and said he was 
not representing them; at least, if he was, 
they did not know about it. 

But the point of all this is that the 
gentleman from New York | Mr. POWELL] 
is trying, through the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WaINWRIOHT I, to get his 
amendment into this bill during his ab- 
sence on the French Riviera. I again 
submit to you that if the gentleman’s 
amendment is carried the bill is dead. 
If you really want to do something about 
building school buildings, then you will 
vote against the so-called Powell amend- 
ment. If you are against the bill really, 
truly and sincerely, then this is one way 
to killit. I think the matter can be sum- 
med up as simply as that. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MORANO. I do not question the 
gentleman’s sincerity in offering his mo- 
tion to strike the enacting clause. What 
I want to know is, is he going to vote for 
his own motion to strike the enacting 
clause? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. The gentleman is 
going to ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw the motion, but he assumes the 
gentleman from Michigan will object be- 
cause he will probably want to speak 
against it. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I rise 


in opposition to the preferential motion. 
Mr. Chairman, a vote in favor of the 


Wainwright amendment is a vote to kill, 


this legislation, just as surely as the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has told you. It is 
the most critical and crucial vote that is 
going to take place on the floor. 

The other day in the course of debate 
some Members said they had not heard 
about any responsible public officials 
who had asked for the passage of this 
bill, yet the most responsible public offi- 
cials in the school world are the chief 
State school officials, the State super- 
intendents, and the commissioners of 
instruction. Twenty-six of them, elected 
officially, elected by the same electorate 
that elect Members of this body, unani- 
mously passed a resolution saying that 
they favored the enactment of a bill for 
Federal aid for school construction, but 
saying: 

We are vigorously opposed to the Federal 
control of education, which would result in 
the granting of discretionary authority to 
Federal administrative officials to withhold 
funds on the basis of segregation or desegre- 
gation, thus substituting their judgment for 
the judicial process of enforcement as pre- 
scribed by the United States Supreme Court. 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, METCALF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Iam wondering 
whether the gentleman would go to the 
heart of the amendment. I know the 
gentleman is not in favor of segregated 
schools in the South. Would the gentle- 
man explain how, instead of killing this 
bill, we can stop the use of Federal funds 
for the building of segregated schools? 
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Mr. METCALF. I will explain to the 
gentleman from New York that we have 
plenty of law right now to stop building 
segregated schools. The Supreme Court 
decision is going into operation whether 
we adopt this amendment or not. The 
Supreme Court decision, as I pointed out 
the other day in colloquy with the gen- 
tleman from Georgia and the gentleman 
from Arizona, applies whether State 
funds or local funds or any other funds 
are concerned. We have the presump- 
tion in this country that a public official 
will do his job in accordance with his 
oath of office and in accordance with 
the statutes and the Constitution. This 
amendment points the finger right at 
the school administrators of a great 
region of this country and says that “The 
presumption that you are going to do 
your job in accordance with the law and 
the Constitution is a presumption we 
shall not indulge in these segregation 
cases.“ You are saying to officials all 
over America, State officials, local offi- 
cials, officials of public instruction, that 
“We do not believe you are going to 
carry out the law, so we are going to 
say to the Commissioner of Education 
that he cannot give any money to any 
local educational agency.” 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Is it not also true 
that this amendment is absolutely un- 
workable, because there would imme- 
diately be a whole list of litigations 
started everywhere which would keep 
the schools from being built, because 
there is no decision at this time as to 
what local school agencies are in viola- 
tion of the Supreme Court decision? 

Mr. METCALF, It is completely un- 
workable because it is impossible to fore- 
see. Not only does this amendment 
point its finger at every local official of 
the States concerned with instruction, 
and cast a doubt on their integrity, but 
it points its finger at the colored race 
and makes the colored race the people 
who are responsible for withholding 
schools from people all over America. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. If the gentle- 
man will yield, I commend the gentle- 
man and think he is making an excellent 
statement, but does he not agree that 
if the Supreme Court decision is fol- 
lowed and my amendment is not in 
the bill it would be years before any 
action could take place, whereas my 
amendment would stop things right at 
the start? 

Mr, METCALF. The Supreme Court 
decision is going to be in effect whether 
your amendment goes into this bill or 
not. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. METCALF, I yield. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman from 
New York by his statement just placed 
himself above the Supreme Court. 

Mr. METCALF. Of course he has. 
The gentleman from New York does not 
believe in deliberate speed. 

Mr, Chairman, the Supreme Court de- 
cision is going to be in effect on local 
funds and State funds and Federal funds 
regardless of what happens to this 
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amendment. The Supreme Court de- 
cision is going to be in effect so far as 
the development of segregated schools is 
concerned. The amendment of the gen- 
tleman from New York will not make 
any difference because the money will 
already have been distributed to the local 
Officials. The schools will have been 
built before anyone can tell whether they 
are going to be operated in compliance 
with the Supreme Court decision or not. 
The presumption is that there is going to 
be compliance. The only effect the 
pending amendment will have is to pre- 
vent some Members from voting for this 
bill who would otherwise vote for it. It 
will not speed the course of integration, 
it will not add to the protection already 
found in the law for the rights of those 
attending the public schools of America. 
It will create an impossible administra- 
tive situation and give birth to innumer- 
able lawsuits that will further delay the 
construction of sorely needed classrooms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. MCCONNELL 
and Mr. Bass of Tennessee) there were— 
ayes 54, noes 132. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
LMr. DELLAY]. 

Mr. DELLAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

I believe it is clear that the majority 
of the American people support in prin- 
ciple and in practice a program to give 
temporary Federal financial aid to the 
school districts all over the country 
which are right now—this minute— 
facing tremendous problems in planning 
for the future of their educational 
systems, 

The legislative proposal to give emer- 
gency Federal aid for school construc- 
tion is, in my opinion, one of the most 
important issues to come before the 
House this session. Millions of Ameri- 
can schoolchildren will be affected by 
what is decided on this issue by the 
Members of Congress. 

We hear from all sides the statement 
that this is the year for economy in Gov- 
ernment, this is the year when we should 
not embark on new programs which will 
take money from the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, we have millions of 
parents and grandparents all over the 
country who want their children and 
their grandchildren to grow up compe- 
tent to handle the challenge of the mod- 
ern world. They will be resentful if 
Congress skimps on educational nourish- 
ment. 

It has been a source of increasing pride 
as a freshman Congressman to have 
tagged along with the Members of this 
great body who have done an intelligent 
and admirable job in holding the line 
and to a successful degree having re- 
duced the budget for the coming fiscal 
year. However, we have done so in the 
knowledge that some savings would have 
to in part furnish aid to programs such 
as the one we are facing at present. 

Mr. Chairman and fellow colleagues, 
any amendment to force the problem of 
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integration in the school system in any 
field of Federal aid to education would 
be both tragic and ironic. Education 
is the one field that can be most helpful 
in furthering a peaceful, orderly inte- 
gration if given the necessary time to 
educate the people to the idea. Orderly 
integration can only be brought about by 
advanced education and greater oppor- 
tunity for education, particularly in 
those areas where integration poses the 
greatest problem and the educational 
need is greatest. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my firm opinion 
that if the supporters of the proposed 
amendment reexamine and reevaluate 
their proposal they will agree that the 
amendment though sincere in thought 
is definitely not only impractical in pur- 
pose but destructive to the very cause 
that they would champion, and which I 
am trying to help. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. 
HASKELL]. 

Mr. HASKELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this amendment. I have 
lived with this bill since 1953. I have 
worked in the executive branch of the 
Government on this bill and have been 
on the subcommittee working on this bill 
trying to compromise it to the position 
of the President. I believe when we 
compromised this bill, we compromised it 
about 70 percent of the way to the posi- 
tion of the President. y, there 
Was an equalization in this bill of about 
6 to 1. We took it down to 3 to 1. We 
then took the change in committee and 
compromised it down to 2 to I—and I 
still supported the bill. If we put the 
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no equalization at all. You simply elim- 
inate the States that need these funds 
the most for educational purposes. You 
deprive the most needy of the oppor- 
tunity to get help. I say that is going 
backward and I will not be able to sup- 
port the bill if this amendment carries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kearns] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, in lis- 
tening to this debate and probably as 
the last school administrator in this 
body, there is one sad tone to it all. We 
have forgotten the prime objective, and 
that is the boy and girl of America. It 
was my idea that when we were going 
to build schoolrooms with the brick and 
mortar approach, it was to supply class- 
rooms for the boys and girls of America. 
But since this legislation has come be- 
fore us, we have the Supreme Court in- 
volved; we have the White House in- 
volved; we have both bodies of Congress 
arguing on other issues. I do not feel 
that the gentleman who introduced this 
amendment is conscientious or true to 
the boys and girls of America, and for 
this reason, that any man who stands on 
this floor and says he is for an amend- 
ment like this does not have the interest 
of the boys and girls of this country at 
heart, 

I ask that the amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
ae from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCCONNELL]. 
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Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
think my position in relation to the 
Powell amendment is well known. It 
will have a great effect on the final deci- 
sion on the bill. I think there is a better 
method of getting at this, and that was 
mentioned in the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. I think it is a matter for the 
courts and not for the Administrator or 
a department of Government to decide. 
Therefore, I hope the amendment is de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
it. If you are for the bill, vote against 
this amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York who is against the 
bill. If you want to kill the bill, vote 
with the gentleman from New York, for 
the amendment that contravenes the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

This amendment will hamstring the 
disbursement of all funds under any leg- 
islation that may be enacted. The gen- 
tleman from New York’s amendment is 
quite different from the amendment of- 
fered by his colleague [Mr. POWELL]. 

I certainly hope the House will vote 
down the gentleman’s amendment, and 
I do not entertain the fears that some 
of my colleagues entertain concerning 
any future appropriations that may fol- 
low the passage of the legislation. For 
instance, Virginia, since we enacted Pub- 
lic Law 874, has received $39,758,902 
alone for maintenance and operation 
from the Government, and for school 
construction has received $52,514,926. 
All the States in the Union have received 
Federal funds to construct school build- 
ings under our impacted legislation. 
Even the State of Texas has received in 
excess of $33 million for maintenance 
and operation from the Government, and 
more than $44 million for schoolhouse 
construction. 

There has not been the first attempt to 
attach a rider to an appropriation bill 
that would prevent the orderly disburse- 
ment of these funds. No such attempt 
has been made in the hospital-construc- 
tion program, the vocational education 
and vocational rehabilitation programs. 
I have a feeling that the House of Rep- 
resentatives would vote down any such 
amendments in the future that would 
undertake to interfere with Supreme 
Court decisions on an appropriation bill. 

According to the Washington Post, the 
President, in my home State of Ken- 
tucky, among other things, made this 
statement when he spoke in Lexington 
on October 1. He said Democrats lost 1 
of the 5 precious years his $2 billion pro- 
gram covered when they voted against 
a House Republican motion to recom- 
mit the bill to bring it into line with 
his principle “that Federal aid be dis- 
tributed to States on the basis of need.” 

Mr. Chairman, I am hopeful that 
members of the President’s party will 
join with us in defeating this amend- 
ment. We should stop quibbling on ex- 
traneous issues and pass school-con- 
struction legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] is rec- 
ognized. 
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Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, most of us remember what 
happened last year when the so-called 
Powell amendment was adopted. It was 
a good excuse for many Members to vote 
against the bill, and I fear the same thing 
will happen today. 

I am aware of the fact that this 
amendment has no place in this legisla- 
tion. This is a matter to be taken care 
of by the judicial department of the 
Government. It is most unnecessary at 
this time. If this amendment is adopted 
and the bill defeated, it would be a 
stigma on the colored race. They would 
be blamed for defeating the bill which 
has for its purpose the construction of 
school rooms for all children in the 
United States. 

I hope the amendment is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN] 
is recognized. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think this amendment is unwise 
and should very definitely be rejected. 
There has been a lot of talk about Fed- 
eral control in legislation of this kind. 
This would be an attempt to set up the 
most objectionable kind of Federal con- 
trol. It would be an attempted prohi- 
bition on the States to do certain things. 
There would be interference with what 
should be done through judicial proc- 
esses. It would impede the basic cause 
of integrating schools as rapidly as may 
be feasible. It would penalize children 
because of the accident of where they 
are living. I think it would very de- 
finitely kill the bill. It is improper to 
inject administrative control by the Fed- 
eral Government of this kind and the 
amendment should be defeated. It 
would be a dangerous precedent, for the 
principle could be extended to existing 
legislation or any other legislation of 
this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr. UDALL] is recognized. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to the amendment, as I indicated 
earlier, because in my opinion it is far 
more sweeping than anything the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. POWELL] 
ever proposed. It would substitute a 
judgment other than a judicial judg- 
ment, as I see it in these local integra- 
tion cases. I fear that it would harm 
the very people who are trying to inch 
forward in this problem; that we would 
by the enactment of this amendment 
penalize the people of Nashville, Tenn.; 
Little Rock, Ark.; and the people of 
North Carolina who are moving toward 
a solution of this issue. The sort of ap- 
proach proposed in this amendment 
would penalize the people who are ready 
to begin taking a vital first step. I say, 
therefore, this would defeat the cause of 
school integration. 

I urge the rejection of this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT] is recog- 
nized 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I plead 
with the Members of the House to defeat 
this amendment. If you do not defeat 
this Wainwright or Powell amendment 
it will eventually kill this bill as effec- 
tively as it ever can be killed. It killed 
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the school construction bill last year. It 
will kill it again. 

Iam sure the Members of Congress do 
not want to set a policy here today that 
would spread from this situation to strike 
down our vocational education, to strike 
down our vocational rehabilitation, to 
strike down our college housing, to strike 
down our funds for our land-grant col- 
leges. That would be the effect on the 
South if the Congress starts putting this 
type amendment on these bills. This 
amendment, Mr. Chairman, is more 
vicious and more penal than any decision 
ever rendered by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

I ask that the amendment be defeated. 

If it is not defeated here on teller vote, 
then I ask and urge that you vote against 
it on the separate record vote that will 
come on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sure it is going to be very easy for 
certain Members of this House to turn 
my own words back to me and to point 
out that there is an inconsistency in the 
stand which I am taking at this time. 
However, as I said the other day on the 
floor of this House, I believe that pres- 
ent conditions are quite different than 
they were when we considered this meas- 
ure the last time, and I believe very 
firmly that this amendment is intro- 
duced for but one purpose. In the first 
place it is not even the Powell amend- 
ment; in the second place it is intro- 
duced by an avowed opponent of the bill. 
It is introduced merely for the defeat 
of the measure. I am, therefore, op- 
posed to it. 

I want to make very clear in order 
that I can allay any fears on the part 
of some who spoke yesterday that while 
I made it clear that I was reserving the 
right on the part of those who joined 
with me in that statement to take future 
action, as far as I am concerned I will 
not take any future action on any ap- 
propriation bill that may come up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Coan] is recognized. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Chairman, I yield my 
time to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I thank my good 
friend from Iowa, and I would simply 
like to add in fairness to those who have 
a right to know the reasons for the 
change in my position that I shall make 
every effort to get recognition under the 
5-minute rule a little further in the 
debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan {Mr. Diaes] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Chairman, it was, of 
course, with a great deal of reluctance 
that I arrived at the position I stated 
for the Record yesterday; but I believe 
for a number of reasons that the situa- 
tion which prevails today is not the situ- 
ation which prevailed a year ago. It 
should be obvious that I would not take 
this stand were I not convinced that 
there were other adequate remedies to 
correct the problem aimed at in this 
amendment. I am for this bill and I 
hope that the amendment offered by the 
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gentleman from New York [Mr. WAIN- 
WRIGHT] does not carry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
earlier in the debate we were advised as 
to the position of the President with ref- 
erence to this legislation. Why mention 
his position when just a day or so ago the 
postal employees bill was up for consid- 
eration and every Member of the House 
who voted except 38, voted in opposition 
to the President at that time. What is 
the idea of dragging him into this situ- 
ation? 

A little earlier the House by a substan- 
tial majority voted through a civil-rights 
bill guaranteeing or designed to guaran- 
tee the exercise of civil rights by our 
citizens. One of those civil rights was the 
right to attend school put through the 
civil-rights bill. Now there comes along 
the question as to whether you want to 
make that right to an education effec- 
tive. Are you still for civil rights today 
as a few days ago you were. Are you to- 
day? If you are, why oppose this so- 
called Powell amendment? It is in fur- 
therance of making available to all the 
civil right to attend school. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas IMr. 
Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am sure that those who come 
from States where the problem does not 
exist, the desegregation problem, could 
be much more effective than I. Still I 
do want to support my good friend from 
Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT] and the splen- 
did work he has done, because many of 
us in the South believe in Federal aid to 
education. 

As one who is for the bill, I want to 
register my opposition to the pending 
amendment offered by my good friend 
the gentleman from New York. I have 
been interested in Federal aid to educa- 
tion for a long time. I have stood for 
Federal aid of an emergency nature 
without Federal control. This amend- 
ment provides for Federal control with 
a vengeance. I do want to point out 
that it proposes to go straight through 
the State authority down to the local 
district. That is extremely dangerous 
in any kind of Federal relationship with 
agencies of local or State character. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
SHEEHAN]. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
reminds me of an old jingle I used to 
know that went something like this: . 
Consistency is a virtue; find it if you 
can. Always in a woman and seldom in 
a man. 

I see a lot of my friends here who 2 
weeks ago made a great plea for civil 
rights but are completely reversing 
themselves today. I am going to be 
consistent. I have always been for civil 
rights and I am going to support the 
Wainwright amendment. I am also go- 
ing to support and vote for the best pos- 
sible bill for aid to education. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. Would the gentle- 
man agree that on the basis of the state- 
ments we are hearing from the other 
side of the aisle the conditions in the 
South have improved tremendously in 
the last 3 or 4 weeks? 

Mr. SHEEHAN. There is no question 
about that and I cannot see where the 
Democrats are being consistent if they 
do not support the Wainwright amend- 
ment. In other words, many of the gen- 
tlemen who were in favor of civil rights 
when the House considered such a bill 
several weeks ago are now opposed to 
civil rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, as I 
told the House last year, and I brought 
it out in the Rules Committee this year, 
this is a case of tweedle dee and tweedle 
dum. It is immaterial whether this 
amendment is adopted or not. 

Let me say to my southern colleagues 
that they must not be misled, either by 
any changes in the last 48 hours or by 
what has gone on before. This will be 
offered as an amendment on an appro- 
priation bill. If that is not done it will 
be done administratively. If that is not 
done, is there anybody so naive as to 
believe that the Supreme Court that said 
you could not have segregated schools 
with your own State money is going to 
permit you to receive Federal money and 
have segregated schools? 

So, you lose any way it goes. Do not 
be misled by these last minute recanta- 
tions of those who would deny these 
funds to those States maintaining segre- 
gated schools. 

In the final analysis your States would 
be taxed to build schools in other States 
without receiving any of the benefits. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, my views with respect to this 
amendment are set forth in yesterday’s 
REcorD on page 12629. I reiterate them. 

I would like simply to make this point, 
that there are a number of Members in 
this body who are for the Powell amend- 
ment, who would sincerely want to vote 
for it but who cannot vote for this 
amendment simply and purely because 
this is entirely different; this is unwork- 
able; this establishes no standards; this 
is, in almost every way I can think of, 
extraneous to this legislation, since none 
of the funds are to be applied directly to 
the local educational district to which it 
refers. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMan) a minute or so ago said he was 
sorry that Eisenhower's name had been 
dragged into this, and he did not under- 
stand why the President had to be 
dragged intoit. Well, neither do a lot of 
us, but he did, in fact, have to be dragged 
into it, even in support of his own legis- 
lation. The Wainwright amendment 
can have only one effect if it is adopted. 
It will kill any possibility of Federal as- 
sistance for classrooms for the Nation’s 
children. I urge its defeat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
[Mr. BAILEY]. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, when 
this same amendment was presented to 
the proposed school legislation at the last 
session, I took the floor to state that leg- 
islation as proposed in that amendment 
had no place in the legislation then 
pending. I repeat that today. It is 
the duty of the court to punish. This 
proposal is a punitive piece of legislation 
to punish a few States who have not seen 
their way clear to comply with the 
Supreme Court decision, I say to you 
that it is the duty of the Congress to pass 
legislation that will bear equally on all 
of the citizens. It is the place and 
function of the courts to mete out pun- 
ishment. They have equal opportuni- 
ties now in the courts the same as all 
the rest of the citizens. And, I say to 
you that this legislation has no place 
here. Let them go to court. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. BALDWIN]. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Warnwaicut]. It seems to me only right 
and proper that the use of funds author- 
ized by this bill be restricted to schools 
which are being operated in compliance 
with Supreme Court decisions. I can- 
not convince myself that it would be 
proper to levy Federal taxes upon my 
constituents for the construction of any 
schools under this bill which would be 
operated in violation of a Supreme Court 
decision. Such action would only en- 
courage the continued violation of such 
decisions. 

Let me take this opportunity further to 
state that I am in favor of H. R. 1, the 
Federal aid for school construction bill, 
and intend to vote for the measure. In 
my opinion, this bill will be beneficial 
to the children of this country. I hope 
that the bill is approved by this body. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O'HARA]. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is not my province to pass upon 
the motivation of the gentleman from 
New York in offering an amendment to 
a bill for which he intimates he will not 
vote even though his amendment is 
adopted. My responsibility is to deter- 
mine my own vote and I must make that 
determination solely on the merits of 
the amendment, granting to all my col- 
leagues the presumption that what they 
do is done in good faith. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York is of similar char- 
acter to the Powell amendment of last 
year. There are some differences, princi- 
pally that of designating in the Wain- 
wright amendment school districts as 
the units from which funds are to be 
withheld. Whether this is workable I 
do not know, and on this point there 
seems to be some difference of opinion 
among my colleagues who previously 
have spoken. 

But the objective of the Powell amend- 
ment and that of the Wainwright 
amendment are the same. The purpose 
is to withhold Federal funds for school 
purposes in such localities as do not ac- 
cord all children the use of the school 
facilities on an equal basis and without 
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discrimination. The question raised is 
whether in good morals Federal moneys 
to which all citizens in the payment of 
taxes make contribution, can be used to 
construct schools from which the chil- 
dren of some of the contributing taxpay- 
ers will be excluded because of the cir- 
cumstance of race. 

I voted for the Powell amendment last 
year, and I voted for the school con- 
struction bill after the Powell amend- 
ment had been adopted. This I think 
was true of every northern Democrat. 
Many on the other side of the aisle voted 
for the Powell amendment, and then 
voted against the bill itself. I do not 
think this fooled anyone. In all likeli- 
hood the same Members who last year 
voted for the Powell amendment and 
then voted against the bill itself will 
follow a similar course this year. The 
inescapable conclusion is that they are 
against Federal aid to education. The 
adoption of the Wainwright amendment 
will not attract to the bill itself a single 
vote that otherwise it would not have 
had. Neither will the adoption of the 
amendment take away a single vote that 
would have been cast for the bill itself 
if unamended. A glance over last year’s 
rolicalls of the Powell amendment and 
final passage of the bill should suffice. 

On the other side there are many 
Members who are deeply and sincerely 
opposed to discrimination and who also 
are deeply and sincerely convinced that 
the future welfare of our country re- 
quires that Federal aid must be given 
to education. Some of these will vote 
against the Wainwright amendment be- 
cause they regard it as part of a strategy 
not aimed at halting discrimination in 
our schools, but intended to defeat the 
cause of Federal aid to education. They 
believe that the adoption of the Wain- 
wright amendment would defeat the 
pending bill and that it would make no 
contribution to the cause to which they 
are devoted, the cause of ending discrim- 
ination on grounds of race or religion in 
the public schools of our country. 

My course, however, was determined 
when first I became a Member of the 
Congress and made a pledge to myself 
that whenever and under whatever cir- 
cumstances there was given to me an 
opportunity of casting a vote against any 
form of discrimination not once would I 
deviate. 

After we have passed on, so busy al- 
ways are those who remain, that except 
with loved ones in family circles and 
among a few close friends we are not 
long remembered. But after I am gone 
if perhaps someone should think of me I 
would like to be thought of as one who 
gave his life and his humble efforts in a 
ceaseless fight against discrimination, 
I do not care what is the target of dis- 
crimination, It is discrimination itself 
that I hold as a destructive force, that 
operates as a poison to destroy the 
healthy growth of individuals and of 
States. 

In the 81st Congress, when the hous- 
ing bill that had come from the com- 
mittee of which I was a member, and on 
it I had labored hard, was under con- 
sideration in this Chamber, everyone 
knew that the vote would be very, very 
close. An antisegregation amendment 
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was offered, and it was generally believed 
that the adoption of this amendment 
would take away the last chance of the 
passage of the measure. The liberal 
Members of the House, just as sincere 
in their opposition to discrimination as 
was I, lined up to defeat the amendment 
in order to save, they thought, the bill. 
I voted for the amendment, which lost by 
just one vote. Had the amendment car- 
ried by one vote and the bill itself later 
had been defeated there would have been 
those perhaps who would have blamed 
me for the defeat of a housing program 
that was closer to my heart than any 
other legislative measure that came be- 
fore the 8lst Congress. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for the 
Wainwright amendment. I have never 
voted otherwise. I never will. I shall 
hold to the pledge I gave to myself on 
coming here. 

I profoundly respect my fellow-liber- 
als who are voting against the amend- 
ment and have so sincerely given us 
their reasons. No one can question them 
and their loyalty to the cause of civil 
rights. Their devotion to that cause 
they have proved time and time again. 
They are fearful that if Federal aid is not 
given to the construction of schools, all 
children will suffer from a lack of class- 
rooms, but if now Federal aid is given 
the classrooms will be built and in time, 
as slowly we work out of the shadows of 
discrimination, they will be opened to all 
children, 

I cannot say, however, that I quite 
agree in their conclusions. The Mem- 
bers who are against Federal aid to edu- 
cation, whether they come from the 
South or the North, will not be swayed 
in their voting against this bill whether 
it stands in its present form or has added 
to it the Wainwright amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arizona IMr. 
RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I just have one brief thought par- 
ticularly for the Members on my right. 
This particular amendment says in ef- 
fect that the President of the United 
States shall now be the person who 
decides whether school districts are com- 
plying with the law or whether they are 
not. Under the Supreme Court decision, 
in Brown against Board of Education, 
the Supreme Court said that schools 
must be desegregated with deliberate 
speed, If this amendment is adopted, 
then before the President of the United 
States could give any money to any 
person under this bill, it would be neces- 
sary for him to determine that a local 
educational agency was not operating a 
school facility in violation of that deci- 
sion. In other words, that the particular 
district was desegregating with deliber- 
ate speed. I, for one, do not care to put 
the administration in that particular 
situation. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman, 

Mr, WAINWRIGHT. That is exactly 
the intention of the amendment and 
that was exactly the intention of the 
Powell amendment last year. 
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Mr. RHODES of Arizona. It may be 
the intention of the amendment, but it 
is not my intention as a member of the 
Republican Party to place the President 
of the United States in that position. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. BARDEN]. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have permission to extend their remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in favor of H. R. 1 that would grant 
Federal aid to the States for school con- 
struction. In my judgment we are faced 
with a national emergency on school 
construction. There was a minimum 
shortage of 159,000 classrooms in the 
United States at the beginning of the 
last school year. The enrollment in our 
schools exceeded normal capacity by 
more than two million children. States 
and municipalities have made an effort 
to reduce the classroom shortage over 
the years since World War II, but the 
increase in new classrooms has never 
kept pace with the increase in the young 
population of the country. Last year 
alone some 63,000 classrooms were con- 
structed but this figure hardly dented 
the deficit. 

I think there is an obligation upon 
the Nation to provide decent education 
for its children. Decent education can- 
not be supplied if there are not suffi- 
cient classrooms, where there is over- 
crowding, and where the classrooms are 
in poor physical condition. The ques- 
tion is whether or not this Nation can 
afford to support education through Fed- 
eral aid on school construction. The 
answer is can we afford not to support 
it. Can we afford not to assist our young 
people in obtaining the education they 
need if this country is to remain strong 
and a world leader for freedom? 

I do not think that the critical short- 
age in classrooms can be fairly attrib- 
uted to the failure of States and local- 
ities to meet their responsibilities, al- 
though there may be isolated instances 
of such failures. I would vote against 
any permanent plan of putting the Fed- 
eral Government into the field of school 
construction, which is a State and local 
responsibility, but this legislation has a 
5-year limit and is designed to meet an 
emergency situation. 

I do not agree with the ungrounded 
fear on the part of many people that 
this legislation will lead to curriculum 
dictation from Washington. Language 
has been written into the preamble of 
this bill forbidding any form of Fed- 
eral control over school personnel, 
books, curriculum, or school administra- 
tion. The concluding section of the bill 
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already contained this prohibition but 
now it is spelled out in the preamble too. 

Mr. Chairman, the record proves that 
the States and municipalities cannot 
meet this classroom shortage alone. 
Therefore, if this emergency shortage is 
going to be resolved, I think that it is 
the unavoidable responsibility of the 
Federal Government to assist with aid 
to the States at this time. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, I am 
wholeheartedly in favor of the bill before 
us to provide Federal funds for public 
schoolroom construction. In my opin- 
ion, it should be passed—and passed 
promptly. 

The committee which brought this bill 
to the floor has done a superlative job in 
drafting a measure which is fair and 
workable. The formula for allotting 
funds on the basis of school-age popula- 
tion and State income is thoroughly 
equitable. My own State of Idaho would 
receive almost $142 million under the 
bill in the next 5 years—a sum which 
would be most welcome, I assure you. 

There can be little doubt about the 
need—out across the Nation—for school 
construction money. I am not going to 
engage in the battle of statistics which is 
waging around the classroom shortage, 
and the extent to which school districts 
are meeting that shortage. It is enough 
for me that thousands of American chil- 
dren are going to school every day in 
facilities that are substandard and even 
dangerous to life and health. 

School officials from Idaho and all sec- 
tions of the country have come to Wash- 
ington to testify in behalf of this school- 
construction bill. These officials main- 
tain that local districts have bonded 
themselves to the statutory and consti- 
tutional debt limits and still find them- 
selves unable to meet the increased needs 
for school building. 

As you all know, the crucial classroom 
shortage is a product of both the depres- 
sion and war years. During the depres- 
sion years there was not enough money 
to build schools. During the war years 
the school districts could not find either 
materials or manpower. Then along 
came our war babies and our postwar 
babies, and we were in serious trouble. 
School enroliments have increased more 
in the past 5 years than ever before in 
our Nation’s history. The enrollment 
increase in the next 5 years will be even 
greater. 

Many communities in both your States 
and mine cannot cope with this gallop- 
ing school population. This bill will help 
some communities to help themselves 
through a bond-purchase program, and 
will provide grants to school districts 
which cannot otherwise meet school 
needs. 

I have never been strongly impressed 
by the argument that because the Fed- 
eral Government helps school districts 
buy some bricks and mortar, it is neces- 
sarily going to reach a long arm out from 
Washington and control the schools 
which are built. I cannot see that this 
bill in any way threatens the traditional 
American concept that what is taught 
our children, and how it is taught to 
them, is the responsibility of the State 
and local community. I certainly would 
fight, with all the strength I possess, any 
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attempt from Washington to tell Idaho 
people how they should operate their 
schools. And I think Idaho people 
would do quite a bit of fighting them- 
selves. 

Those who argue that this bill would 
bring Federal control over local schools 
are literally rolling up their pants legs 
before they reach the stream, to use a 
good western expression. As you Mem- 
bers know, school-construction funds 
would be administered by the States, 
with any Federal connection very re- 
mote. This connection would be com- 
pletely broken before a pupil or a teacher 
entered the school. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a bill in the best 
American tradition in that it is an equal- 
ity-of-opportunity bill. It will equalize 
the opportunities of American children 
for a decent education—wherever they 
may live. We should pass this bill with- 
out further delay. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, after 
any prolonged debate on a controversial 
issue, it is well to get down to cases. The 
justification for the legislation before us 
today rests basically upon the claim that 
existing classroom needs in certain 
areas—which admittedly exist—cannot 
be met at local and State levels. I be- 
lieve it is fair, then, to proceed on this 
premise. 

For the past three afternoons, I have 
listened attentively to the debate on this 
bill which has stretched across a concoc- 
tion of photographs through an orgy of 
conflicting statistics and even to the 
ridiculous inference that those who op- 
pose this particular bill are oblivious to 
the educational needs and standards of 
this Nation. 

During the entire debate not a single 
proponent of this bill has offered any 
concrete facts or figures to refute the 
statement of the White House Confer- 
ence on Education, made just 2 years 
ago, which very concisely concluded, and 
I quote the words of the report: 

No State has demonstrated financial in- 


capacity to build the schools it will need for 
the next 5 years. 


Not a single proponent of this bill has 
offered concrete facts or figures refuting 
the statement of the Committee on Fi- 
nancial Responsibility in the Field of 
Education, and I quote again: 

Federal aid is not necessary either for cur- 
rent operating expenses for public schools 


or for capital expenditures for new school 
facilities. 


Not a single proponent of this bill has 
rendered any explanation for the fact 
that as of May 1957 only 2 of the 48 
States made requests to Washington for 
Federal assistance. As a matter of fact, 
the legislatures of only 2 States up to 
this same date memorialized Congress to 
approve this new Federal aid program. 
Are we to believe that the majority of the 
many fine and competent legislators in 
the other 46 States are oblivious to their 
school problem and that we are more 
concerned and know better than they? 

But the naked truth of the matter is 
that the survey findings and statistics 
offered by both the proponents and op- 
ponents of this bill cannot be accepted as 
accurate because they were gathered at 
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different levels and with different pur- 
poses in mind. 

Take any set of figures from any source 
you prefer on the classroom shortage 
and ask yourself how much you would 
actually wager on their accuracy in the 
final analysis. Then consider the fact 
that the authorities in some States—who 
are certainly closer to their own school 
systems and facilities—were unable to 
supply the United States Office of Edu- 
cation with any definite information and 
data. 

There is unquestionably a job to be 
done in certain districts and in some 
States in providing adequate school fa- 
cilities. But before any of us become a 
party to sticking the nose of the Federal 
Government into it, I believe we should 
be satisfied that we have done so with 
the basic objective in mind and with re- 
liable statistics on the number of school 
districts in the so-called distress areas. 
Should we not also have these areas and 
districts pinpointed and have assurance 
that in each instance everything has 
been done at a local level to solve the 
problem? Should we not know why 
States in which these areas are located 
cannot meet the need? 

Might I suggest that each individual 
school district first demonstrate its need 
for more classrooms—the extent of this 
need and definite proof of its inability to 
finance construction, either through local 
or State authority. Only when such 
proof is available and we know with posi- 
tive reliability that the problem cannot 
be solved on any other basis, should we 
consider Federal assistance which then 
should be restricted to a loan program 
providing for repayment to be made 
within a period of 30 years, as provided 
in title II of this bill. 

As we reach a final vote on this bill, 
I submit that the real issues at stake 
have been distorted by various pressure 
groups both for and against H. R. 1. But 
I submit further that the injection of 
the Federal tax dollars into the school 
systems of America is a very serious step 
and should not be taken on the strength 
of what has been presented during the 
past 3 days of this debate, for if this ac- 
tion is taken, I fear that even the pro- 
ponents of this legislation will live to 
regret its enactment. While those fear- 
ful of the long-range consequences of 
this program choose to justify such ac- 
tion as an emergency measure, we know 
full well the pattern of other Federal- 
aid programs which have gone on and 
on, grew and grew, and increase in cost 
year after year. 

If this Congress does pass H. R. 1 we 
will have to do so consigning ourselves 
to the fact that it is another member of 
the mushrooming Federal-aid family of 
programs which we will endow to our 
children and our children’s children, 
along with the astronomical Federal 
debt which stalks to prey upon them in 
a future generation. 

I submit that the legislation in its 
present form is a buckshot approach to 
a problem that intelligently should be 
pinpointed so that it does not result in 
doing tremendously more overall harm 
than isolated good. 


July 25 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
measure now under consideration is H. R. 
1 and I am proud to speak on its support. 
This proposed legislation represents in- 
formed thinking and speaks for the mil- 
lions of Americans who want our younger 
generation to get an education worthy 
of future citizens. 

H. R. 1 has bipartisan support. It is 
a compromise version, which reflects the 
statements, made in the platforms of 
both major parties, that there is an im- 
perative need for the Federal Govern- 
ment to do something to counteract the 
serious and continuing shortage of class- 
rooms in the United States. 

The State of Oregon is distinguished 
neither by great wealth nor by great 
poverty and its people are doing their 
best to solve school problems at the local 
level. They find it difficult to build 
schools as fast as they are needed, as long 
as the building effort is based solely on 
local and State efforts, 

Yesterday, during debate on this legis- 
lation, my friend and colleague, the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from Oregon, 
a member of the hard-working commit- 
tee which reported the bill we now con- 
sider, told you of the sorry school con- 
ditions in Oregon. She told you of base- 
ments, boilerrooms and hallways being 
used as classrooms. That sort of learn- 
ing area is not likely to promote good 
study, nor promote the retention in our 
school systems of the teachers who must 
work under such conditions, 

Frankly, gentlemen, I am unable to 
understand the lack of support for H. R. 
1 by the President. Surely he knows the 
need for Federalaid. Surely he has been 
told of the shocking conditions, Surely 
he wants equal facilities for all. 

I will not now go into the old but true 
story that the concern before us today 
comes because of the increasing number 
of children born in the United States 
during and after World War II. But I 
want to emphasize that if we neglect our 
schools and our teachers, these children 
may not be able to fulfill the tasks they 
will inherit. And, of course, the major 
task is leadership of the Free World. 

There is no denying that these chil- 
dren make demands on our funds, our 
resources, our patience, and our ingenu- 
ity. We must now choose whether to 
meet these demands or to neglect them. 

Competent educators have told us the 
classroom story. They have spelled out, 
room by room, the needs on the ele- 
mentary, junior high school, high school 
and college levels. 

It is this predictability, this certainty, 
that makes it possible for educators and 
other far-sighted citizens concerned with 
the problem of education to forecast the 
growing pressure on America’s institu- 
tions of higher learning. 


SHORTAGE EVIDENT 


Today that shortage falls on the ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. It won't 
end there, however, and the need, as 
reflected in the continuing high birth- 
rate, promises to go on for many years 
to come. 

I repeat that we need an emergency 
measure to close the gap between the 
classrooms needed and the classrooms 
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which exist. We need a program which 
provides for a short, intensive push to 
close this gap. We need the type of 
legislation embodied by H. R. 1 as 
amended. 

In Oregon, residents see that Federal 
aid in school construction will help meet 
the need. - 

I think many of us tend to overlook 
the fact the Federal assistance to educa- 
tion is as old as the United States itself. 
Federal aid to education does not in- 
volve a new philosophy. It dates back 
to 1785 when the Northwest Ordinance 
specified that there shall be reserved 
the lot number 16 of every township for 
the maintenance of public schools 
within said township.” 

From this general beginning, Federal 
aid has taken many forms and has been 
of vital importance in improving edu- 
cation in this country. Most American 
State colleges have been encouraged by 
the two Morrill land-grant acts passed 
during the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury. The 20th century saw intensive 
efforts on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment toward the encouragement of 
vocational education through the 
Smith-Hughes Act, the George-Reed Act 
and its many successors. 

The fact of the matter is that the Fed- 
eral Government is involved in education 
through school lunches, through veter- 
ans’ education, and through the recent 
laws to assure Federal support for the 
building and operation of local schools 
in those areas which have seen an un- 
usually heavy Federal impact. 

PROGRAMS WELL ADMINISTERED 


In telling you of these various pro- 
grams of Federal aid to education, I 
think it should be emphasized often that 
they have been well administered at 
surprisingly low cost. This is shown in 
the Hoover Commission report. The 
Commission found, for example, that the 
cost of Federal funds involved in the 
national school-lunch program was less 
than 2 percent; in vocational education, 
2 percent; in resident instruction in 
land-grant colleges, one-twentieth of 
1 percent; and in the Federal assistance 
laws, less than 1 percent. There is every 
reason to believe that H. R. 1 will be 
equally inexpensive to administer. In 
fact, as originally proposed in the Presi- 
dent’s budget, the allowance for admin- 
istration comes to twenty-two one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent of the total pro- 
posed funds. 

I would like to add a few words to 
show that the American people would 
have us enact this type of legislation. 
The two largest public opinion polling 
agencies in the country during the past 
few years have shown a strong, rising 
trend of support for a bill like H. R. 1. 

You may recall the White House 
Conference on Education, held in 
Washington a year and a half ago 
December 1955. At that time, nearly 
2,000 men and women from every State 
and Territory gathered in Washington, 
discussed the problems of education, de- 
bated the issues, and finally approved 
Federal aid by a margin of more than 
2 to 1. It is ironic that there were 
some groups which charged before the 
beginning of the White House Confer- 
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ence, that the committee was stacked 

against Federal aid. The delegates en- 

dorsed Federal aid—unequivocally, 
OREGONIAN SELECTED 


The 34 members of the President's 
Committee for the White House Con- 
ference on Education included an Ore- 
gon high school teacher, Miss Martha 
A. Shull of Jefferson High School in 
Portland. She was chosen to serve on 
this Committee in recognition of her 
efforts to advance the cause of educa- 
tion, efforts which reached a climax 
with her election as president of the 
National Education Association, repre- 
senting 700,000 American teachers who 
are celebrating their centennial during 
1957. 

Miss Shull was a hard-working mem- 
ber of the White House Conference 
Committee which echoed the sentiments 
of the 2,000 delegates when the commit- 
tee, in its official report to the Presi- 
dent, wrote the following: 

At the present time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment provides about 3 percent of the 
Tevenue available to the public schools. 
This aid is limited to certain special pur- 
poses such as vocational education, school 
lunches, and aid for districts in federally 
impacted areas. Numerous proposals have 
been made for increasing the participation 
of the Federal Government in the financ- 
ing of the public schools. 

Most people agree that they do not want 
Federal control of our schools. 

This committee believes that Federal aid 
for school construction should be made 
available on a limited basis to all States and 
Territories and the District of Columbia to 
help overcome the present school-building 
emergency. It believes, also, that Federal 
funds should be provided under the philos- 
ophy of encouraging greater use of State and 
local funds for school purposes. We believe 
that the best schools can be produced by 
continuing to assign to the States and local 
districts primary responsibility for financing, 
organizing, administering, and controlling 
the public schools. The committee believes 
that Federal aid to all the States can be 
justified, however, only on a temporary basis 
to meet an emergency situation such as the 
present school-building emergency, 


Many figures are available to under- 
line the school-building emergency men- 
tioned by the Presidential Committee. 
Most of these figures come from the 
United States Office of Education which, 
under orders from Congress, completed 
a survey of school-building needs, based 
on an expenditure of some $4 million of 
Federal and State funds. On the basis 
of this survey and additional reports 
from the States, the United States Office 
of Education has tabulated a continuing 
classroom shortage coming to a total of 
159,000 rooms. This is the immediate 
need, 

OREGON KNOWS NEED 

Interest in Federal assistance for 
school construction has long been evi- 
denced in the State of Oregon. On 
February 5, 1957, members of the Oregon 
delegation received a memorial from the 
members of the Oregon State House of 
Representatives urging that the Congress 
of the United States provide legislation 
giving grants-in-aid for school-building 
purposes in the various States. Copies 
of the memorial werc sent to the Presi- 
dent, Vice President, the Secretary of 
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Health, Education and Welfare, the 
President and Chief Clerk of the United 
States Senate and to the Speaker and 
Chief Clerk of this House. The Oregon 
memorial was approved January 28, 1957. 

I have received many letters from my 
district and from the State of Oregon. 
The majority favor passage of H. R. 1. 

Let me read you excerpts: Dr. Ray- 
mond E. Balcomb of the First Methodist 
Church, of Medford, Oreg., writes: 

I regard this bill as meeting an absolute 
minimum, 


The president of the Portland Teach- 
ers’ Union No. 111, Phyllis Hutchinson, 
tells me: 1 

The teachers’ union believes that it is es- 
sential that there be action by Congress 
during the present session to provide aid for 
schools, especially for the construction of 
new schools to provide classrooms to meet 
the rapidly rising enrollment in our schools, 
It is not necessary to tell you that the sit- 
uation is already acute in many areas and 
that there is little possibility that anything 
will be done or can be done on the local 
or State level to alleviate the crowded con- 
ditions in such areas. Four active 
support of Federal aid to education which 
is vital to the welfare of the Nation is deep- 
ly appreciated by the Portland Teachers’ 
Union No. 111. 

CHANCELLOR FAVORS AID 


In Eugene, Oreg., the Honorable 
Frederick M. Hunter, honorary chancel- 
lor of the State board of higher educa- 
tion, wired the President to express his 
support of Federal aid. Dr. Hunter told 
me: 

It is my opinion that the 15,000 active 
members of the teaching profession of the 
State of Oregon are vigorously and mili- 
tantly in favor of this aid. As a citizen of 
the Fourth Congressional District for 22 
years, I urge you to do all in your power 
to bring about the early Congressional ap- 
proval of the President’s recommendations, 


From Roseburg the members of Lo- 
cal 2949, Lumber and Sawmill Workers, 
have wired me of their support of H. R. 
1 as amended. In Sutherlin members of 
the Lumber and Sawmill Workers Lo- 
cal 2814 express their support. In Eu- 
gene, Ted Prusia, executive secretary of 
the Willamette Valley District Council 
of the Lumber and Sawmill Workers 
wired me: 

We urge you to vote yes on school con- 
struction bill H. R. 1 as amended. This 
represents the feelings of our 10,500 lumber 
and sawmill workers in our area. 


The Oregon delegation attending the 
NEA convention in Philadelphia, 105 
strong, wired me that they “urge your 
support for H. R. 1.” 

Support from many people pours into 
my office. Yesterday I received, as did 
other Members, a wire from the Honor- 
able George Meany, national president 
of the AFL-CIO urging passage of the 
school construction bill “without any 
crippling or complicating amendments.” 
Mr. Meany said failure to enact the bill 
would be a “vital blow to future welfare 
of our country.” 

In conclusion, let me reiterate that I 
believe in local control and support of 
American schools. I also believe that 
Federal aid, as provided in H. R. 1, will 
mean the continuation of local control, 
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but will provide the means to solve the 
physical shortage of classrooms in the 
United States today. Let us stop fur- 
ther delays. Let us unite in support of 
this compromise version of a bill—the 
need for which is clearly evidenced. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. Chair- 
man, none of us who were realistically 
aware of this administration’s gyrations 
on issues vital to the well-being of the 
people of this Nation have been surprised 
in the least with its tactics on the Fed- 
eral aid for school construction. 

Since January we have all witnessed 
‘the President’s tactics during the battle 
of the budget which resembled a shad- 
owhoxing event more than the organ- 
ized campaign of a Nation’s leader con- 
vinced of the soundness of his position. 
No one yet knows how much harm has 
been done by the confusion precipitated 
on this one question. Under its cloak, 
the President has masqueraded a cosmic 
amiability to all. 

But these tactics are of a pattern. 
They are part and parcel of an attempt 
to be all things to all men. 

On civil rights, the fence-straddling 
‘has been just as pronounced—and just 
as disastrous. When he pulled the rug 
from under the Senate supporters of a 
strong civil-rights bill, we are told that 
the President was not aware of what was 
in the civil-rights bill until after it had 
passed the House. 

And now on Federal aid for school con- 
struction, the general again ordered the 
retreat. America’s schoolchildren can- 
not be educated by high-sounding pro- 
nouncements from the White House in 
election years. The general needs to 
contact the field and battle for those 
things in which he believes. On each 
of these issues—the administration has 
used the same tactics—supporting pro- 
grams with words, not deeds. 

‘That these tactics cannot long remain 
hidden from the American people is 
shown by the thoughtful editorial in the 
Oregon Journal for July 19, 1957, en- 
titled “Fumbling on Civil Rights Bill.” 
I include this editorial in full in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

FuMBLING on CIVIL RIGHTS BILL 

This particular session of Congress has 
been touted as offering the best opportunity 
in 90 years for passage of civil-rights legis- 
lation. 

Yet the bill was hardly off the ground be- 
fore it ran into trouble. The southerners 
could have been expected to boobytrap the 
measure at every opportunity, but the fact 
is, most of the troubles to date stem from 
supporters of the bill. 

The President's handling of the measure is 
reminiscent of the handling of the budget 
earlier in the session. When the budget was 
introduced, the President seemed to give the 
impression that cuts not only would be wel- 
come but that it was the bounden duty of 
Congress to make reductions. 

Later he said parts of the bill could not 
be cut without endangering the Nation's se- 
curity, and the mutual security part of the 
budget measure still is in trouble despite 
two appeals to the people via TV. 

On the civil-rights measure, the President 
said in his press conference the bill's objec- 
tive is “to prevent anybody illegally from in- 
terfering with any individual's right to vote 
if that individual were qualfied under the 
proper laws of his State.” 

That is part IV of the bill. Equally promi- 
nent is part HT, which strengthens the Fed- 
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eral power to enforce all civil-rights laws, 
including the school-integration law, and it 
is this section which gives enforcement power 
by land and sea forces while part IV makes 
no reference to these powers. 

This press conference statement left a per- 
fect opening for Senator RUSSELL, Democrat, 
of Georgia, who charged that the bill was 
an example of cunning draftsmanship, 
and in addition that the measure is being 
promoted by a campaign of deception. 

Further weight to the RUSSELL argument 
is added by the fact that the enforcement 
provisions in part III are not spelled out but 
incorporated by reference to old laws passed 
in the reconstruction era—laws which ob- 
viously are particularly abhorrent to south- 
erners. 

When attention was called to these en- 
forcement provisions, the President said he 
can conceiye of no conditions under which 
he would use force. The obvious Southern 
answer is, of course, that maybe he wouldn't 
but some other President might. 

Thus, before debate has even started on 
explosive issues as, for example, the right of 
trial by jury in injunction cases, proponents 
are on the defensive and are offering com- 
promises before the fight has really started. 

The time is ripe for civil-rights legislation. 
It will be extremely unfortunate if the op- 
portunity is lost by virtue of inept drafting 
and handling of the bill. 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, all of us 
are vitally interested in adequate edu- 
cational facilities and the general wel- 
fare of our children. However, the 
school building problem is not of such 
magnitude that we should abandon our 
traditional convictions and practices in 
respect to Federal aid for education. 

We must never lose sight of the estab- 
lished fact that the downfall of many 
nations and their way of life has been 
enhanced by temporary expedients that 
shortly became a new way of life. Bu- 
reaucracy feeds on itself and seldom 
does any program, no matter how inno- 
cent or how temporary it may appear 
to be, ever become terminated. 

It is my judgment that we should rec- 
ognize these danger signals as they ap- 
pear and dispose of them, rather than 
let them engulf us later when we have 
gone too far down the road to turn back. 

I sincerely believe that our State and 
local communities can solve this problem 
much more efficiently. My home State 
of Massachusetts since 1949 has com- 
mitted itself for $600 million for school 
construction. Mr. Simeon J. Domas, 
head of the Massachusetts School Build- 
ing Assistance Commission, has been 
quoted in a Boston newspaper as say- 
ing: 

I do not know of a single Massachusetts 
city or town that is waiting for Federal aid. 


The net effect of this bill will cost my 
Commonwealth $3,100,000. In other 
words, the passage of this measure will 
mean less classrooms for my State. We 
are struggling to carry our own burdens, 
and the Governor has urged a sales tax 
to meet expenses which he believes nec- 
essary. Yet, this bill will provide North 
Carolina, which enjoyed a surplus in its 
treasury last year of $63 million, a net of 
$7,500,000. I might add that represent- 
atives of that great State are also op- 
posing this bill in spite of this windfall. 

The Federal Government can only give 
money which it has already taken away 
from the people and because of the waste 
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attendant to bureaucracy, it can only 
give back a portion of it. 

The so-called poor States do not want 
this aid. Not a single Governor nor 
head of a school district in the entire 
country took the occasion to appear in 
favor of it. The local people are assum- 
ing their responsibilities. In the past 4 
years, they have spent $8.8 billion for 
school construction which was more than 
was spent in the preceding 20 years. 

I am opposed to this type of Federal 
aid and I believe the majority of the 
people are against it. 

I am firmly of the opinion that it is 
imperative that local school districts 
maintain control of education. I can 
imagine few things worse than having 
the educational system of our country 
controlled by a Federal bureaucracy. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time to make my position 
clear on Federal aid to education or its 
entering wedge—Federal aid to school 
construction. My feeling is that the 
United States cannot afford such a pro- 
gram for three principal reasons: 

First. We cannot afford it from the 
standpoint of Federal financing. 

Second. We cannot afford it on the 
basis of sound economic principles con- 
sidering the nature of human beings. 

Third. We cannot afford it from the 
moral point of view. 

Financially—as has been said so many 
times on the floor of this House—the 
Federal Government has no money to 
spend except that which it takes away 
from its taxpayers. The tax burden to- 
day is greater than the taxpayer can bear 
without adding a few billion dollars to 
that obligation by this or any other tax- 
engulfing program. 

In 1932 the cost of operating the Fed- 
eral Government was $5.1 billion. The 
current budget calls for the expenditure 
of nearly $72 billion, an increase, if you 
please, of 700 percent. 

The bonded indebtedness of the Fed- 
eral Government in 1932 was approxi- 
mately 819% billion. Today it is ap- 
proximately $274 billion, or an increase 
of more than 700 percent. 

Can we as a Congress continue to im- 
pose greater spending, higher taxes, and 
higher debt upon this Nation without 
completely bankrupting it? 

We have reached the limit of our tax- 
ing ability. There is no other source 
from which we can increase our tax 
income. People are demanding tax re- 
duction and yet the Congress sits here 
day after day imposing greater spending 
programs upon the American people, 
Where is the money to come from? 

Does not Congress have the obligation 
to the American people to stop the infia- 
tionary trend that has been created by 
increased spending over the past 25 
years? I say, Mr. Chairman, it is time 
Congress started to put our house in 
order or we will have no house to put in 
order. 

Economically, mankind has always 
been plagued with the illusion that it is 
possible to get something for nothing, 
and if Washington is permitted to 
dangle the bait of something for nothing 
before the eyes of local school boards, 
local school boards will be prone to take 
it regardless of actual need as a line of 
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least resistance, and in some cases, in 
attempting to match this free money 
by local levies, they will be spending 
more than the local communities can af- 
ford, and would not otherwise attempt to 
afford, 

Worse than the inducement, however, 
of urging school districts to spend them- 
selves into bankruptcy, free money 
from Washington will kill incentive, 
initiative and human ingenuity, and will 
freeze human energy, preventing man 
from doing for himself, at home, what he 
is capable of doing for himself. 

Yes—Federal aid to education will in 
the long run be harmful to the very thing 
it purports to accomplish because of the 
very basic nature of man. American 
institutions, our industry, and our stand- 
ard of living, are all a result of individual 
human energy, directed from within, to- 
ward the purpose of fulfilling individual 
desires or common goals. 

Added together, the sum total of all 
this gives us our total output—our 
standard of living. This output is our 
greatest wealth. y 

Anything which will cause man to sit 
back and wait for George—or the Great 
White Father—to do it, kills this incen- 
tive, this desire for man to do it for him- 
ue and to improve his status and way of 

e. 

Our attempt to make the Indian peo- 
ple economically secure did not help 
the Indian. It nearly wiped him off the 
face of the globe. 

Building schools for any group who 
have the potential within themselves to 
do it for themselves is to treat the com- 
mon man of that God-given right to 
learn—learn from living in a free society 
that he receives only according to his 
ability—his willingness to do, and not ac- 
cording to his need, as Karl Marx tried 
to promote in his writings—“giving ac- 
cording to one’s ability and receiving 
according to his need.” 

When a person places himself in the 
position of determining a people’s need— 
or a local community’s need—this per- 
son places himself in a position of being 
God. Stalin did with his people. This 
is contrary to basic, American human 
values, Federal aid to education is con- 
trary to American basic ideals regard- 
ing the worth and dignity of the indi- 
vidual. 

It seems to me that the school people 
owe an obligation to themselves and to 
the future of America to teach these val- 
ues in each of our communities for the 
very basis of our democracy is at stake. 
They, of all people, should know this 
best. 

Communities must work out these 
problems for themselves. They will build 
schools as they really see the need for 
them on the local level. For Washington 
to build schools for communities who 
have the means, but who refuse to vote to 
supply these needs, is like Washington 
sending freezers to the Eskimos or shoes 
to the early backwoodsman. 

The problem, it seems to me, is one of 
education, educating the citizen to see 
the need for good schools, to under- 
stand this need so well that it becomes 
the first basic value in his thinking, with 
the car, the TV, and so forth, taking 
second place. 
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The disturbing fact is that many com- 
munities in the more able States are now 
holding back bond-issue proposals for 
new schools, which they need and which 
they can afford, until they see what the 
outcome of this bill is in Congress. In 
spite of this tendency on the part of 
communities to hold off waiting for 
Uncle Sam to do it for them, the school- 
room shortage has been materially re- 
duced in the last year or two. 

Morally, Hitler said, “Give me the 
children of Germany until they are 12 
years old and I care not who has them 
after that.” Put the education of our 
children under the domination of Wash- 
ington and you have taken the long step 
toward fulfilling the prophesy of Nikita 
Khrushchev when he recently told the 
people of the United States that their 
grandchildren would be living under a 
socialistic form of government. 

The Congress cannot provide funds to 
local communities for them to perform 
any local functions without the Federal 
Government retaining the control. The 
communities cannot expect money from 
the Federal Government to finance these 
local functions without expecting to give 
up local control. 

Building classrooms for local commu- 
nities will be followed by control, dic- 
tums, and curriculum directives. This, 
indeed, would make it possible for a fu- 
ture Hitler to mold the minds of our 
children—the future of America. This, 
my friends, America cannot afford. 

There is too much at stake in this bill 
before us today, so much that we can- 
not and dare not attempt to afford. We 
cannot afford it from a standpoint of 
Federal financing; we cannot afford it 
from a basis of sound economic prin- 
ciples, considering the nature of human 
beings; and we cannot afford it from the 
moral point of view of the children upon 
whom depends the future course of this 
Nation. 

The problem before us today is who 
can best do the job of educating our 
children and with whom is their educa- 
tion the safest. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, on the 
subject before the House today, Federal 
aid to education, I call to the attention 
of my colleagues an enlightening edi- 
torial indicating how far advanced is 
Florida in taking care of its own prob- 
lem—matters not considered by the 
committees studying this matter. 

Anyway, Florida does not want Fed- 
eral paternalism—and Federal control— 
in its educational system. 

[From the Tampa Morning Tribune of July 
23, 1957] 
TELL Ir TO THE NATION 

Suggestion to Governor Collins and the 
directors of the Florida Chamber of Com- 
merce: 

The bill to hand out Federal money for 
building public schools in the 48 States 
comes up in the House of Representatives 
this week. Chances are against its passage. 
But it provides a handy slingshot by which 
you gentlemen can knock off two birds with 
one stone. With the same postage stamp, 
you can hit a lick for State rights (and 
responsibilities) and also publicize Florida. 

You can do this simply by mailing to every 
Member of the House and Senate a brochure 
telling how Florida is meeting its school 
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needs without begging help from Wash- 
ington. 

To our mind, it’s a pretty impressive story; 
one that deserves national telling. 

The Florida story should command atten- 
tion in Washington because this is the fast- 
est growing of the larger States and there- 
fore has the most acute problems in supply- 
ing adequate schools. 

Let's review what the 1957 legislature did: 

1. To relieve the shortage of school build- 
ings, it voted a biennial appropriation of 
$23,065,000 to be distributed among the 
counties in proportion to their increased en- 
rollment. Each county must match its 
share of the construction money. 

2. But new schoolhouses are of little use 
without teachers. To help attract more 
young men and women to the teaching pro- 
fession, and induce more of the present 
teachers to stay, the legislature voted $42,- 
454,000 for raising teacher salaries. Teach- 
ers who have satisfactorily completed 3 years 
of service will be paid a minimum of $4,000 
for a 10-month work year; those with 10 
years continuous service in Florida will re- 
ceive at least $5,000. Supplements by some 
individual counties will substantially in- 
crease these salary levels. 

8. Because low assessments and the consti- 
tutional limit on school mileage make it 
difficult for some counties to raise enough 
funds from local taxation, the legislature 
appropriated $36 million in additional State 
aid to be divided among counties on a basis 
of teacher units. This will help both to 
build schools and to pay teachers, 

Counting the $12 million allocated for ex- 
panding junior colleges—operated in con- 
junction with the public school system—the 
legislature voted $341 million for schools as 
compared with $190 million for the preced- 
ing 2 years. 

This represents an increase of $151 million 
in State school aid, or 79 percent. 

Where will the money come from? It will 
come from increased taxes, primarily through 
broadening the sales tax to cover more items, 

Thus have the people of Florida accepted 
the responsibility to provide decent school- 
ing for their children. Some of them grum- 
ble about the higher taxes, yes; that’s human. 
But most of them have the good sense to 
realize that unless the State lives up to its 
responsibility the Federal Government will 
take it over—and then taxes and controls 
will be imposed from Washington, at heavy 
cost in both money and independence. 

If Florida, with its pied piper parade of 
new children, can handle the school problem, 
so can any other State. All that’s needed is 
a facing up to responsibility; an end to the 
self-delusion that money which flows from 
Washington comes out of somebody else’s 
pocket. 

A State which thus assumes a painful ob- 
ligation gains in self-respect and reinforces 
its im to the traditional rights of self- 
government. The cry of “States’ rights,” 
heard so often these days, rings hollowly 
from mouths opened wide to receive Wash- 
ington’s gift worms. 

The Florida story makes a powerful argu- 
ment against Federal paternalism and for 
State responsibility. And, incidentally, it 
makes a pretty good advertisement for 
Florida. It ought to be told to Congress and 
the Nation. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Federal school aid bill has met a deserved 
fate, and I think it would be well to em- 
phasize the terrible dilemma which that 
legislation presented for all of us who are 
concerned with fulfilling the Nation's 
educational needs and at the same time 
with preserving the sound financial prin- 
ciples of government. 

The bill, which would have provided 
more than a billion dollars supposedly 
for construction of new school facilities 
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was not in the form that met the above 
stated test. Although the proponents 
of the school-aid bill sought to conceal 
the true situation, the fact is that only 7 
of all the 48 States of the country re- 
quire any additional Federal funds for 
construction of new schools and class- 
rooms. The other 41 already have 
enough money to eliminate their class- 
room shortages during the next 5 years— 
money provided previously by Congress 
or made available by the States them- 
selves, 

The recent Report 489 by the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, which con- 
tains these statistics, points out that 1 
group of 22 States “has only to continue 
building schools at the same rate they 
are now doing it to eliminate all known 
shortages, with their own money, by the 
time this legislation is supposed to ex- 
pire.” Yet in spite of this record, the 
report notes, the supporters of this legis- 
lation proposed to make available to 
those States the grand total of $699 
million. 

Nineteen other States, the report said, 
which have “little or no need for addi- 
tional classrooms, will nonethelesss find 
themselves entitled to share in the Fed- 
eral handout of well over $1 billion in 
the next 5 years.” To put it another 
way, the report continued: 

These States, whose current requirements 
amount to slightly more than 6 percent of 
the shortage of 159,000 (classrooms) relied 
on to pass this crisis legislation, will get 
more than half the Federal money it pro- 
vides. 


Despite the fact that my own State of 
Pennsylvania has replaced all unsatis- 
factory facilities and supplied enough 
schools for excess enrollments it would 
nonetheless have had available over 
$135 million. 

I have been a vigorous champion of 
Federal aid to schools when this has 
been genuinely required by our social re- 
sponsibilities, as is proved by my votes 
for assistance to impacted areas. There 
have been occasions when Federal aid 
was essential to prevent severe handi- 
caps to education from developing in one 
area or another. But the legislation 
which was defeated last Thursday would 
have done nothing more than create a 
gigantic pork-barrel fund at the unre- 
stricted disposal of the Health, Welfare, 
and Education Department which would 
have been able to employ it for purposes 
having nothing to do with aid to educa- 
tion. 

We may expect recommendations for 
Federal school aid to come before us 
again in the future. It is my sincere 
hope that on this next occasion the legis- 
lation will be directed toward real need. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 

The question was taken and the Chair 
announced that the “noes” appeared to 
have it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. WAIN- 
WRIGHT and Mr. BARDEN. 
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The Committee divided, and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 136, 
noes 105. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TEWES. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tewes: On 
page 31, line 19, strike out all of title I 
through page 46, line 11. 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. BARDEN. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the gentleman’s amendment 
proposes to strike out title I in its en- 
tirety? 

The CHAIRMAN. It strikes out the 
entire title; yes. 

Mr. BARDEN. Does that strike out 
the amendment just adopted? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; if adopted, it 
will have that effect. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, we con- 
sidered earlier today two amendments, 
one offered by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Scrivner] and one by the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. May]. 
The purpose of both these amendments 
was to strike out title I. Both amend- 
ments were considered. One was voted 
down and one was knocked out on a 
point of order. I make the point of 
order, Mr. Chairman, that this motion 
has been made and has been considered 
and voted down by the Committee of 
the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. WALTER). The 
Chair calls the attention of the gentle- 
man to the fact that the motions here- 
tofore made were to strike and insert. 
This is the first time a motion has been 
made to strike out the entire title. 
Therefore, the point of order is over- 
ruled. 

Mr. TEWES. Mr. Chairman, it is 
hardly necessary for me to say I regret 
the parliamentary situation has been 
complicated by the fact that the gentle- 
man from New York was recognized 
ahead of me. However, I discussed this 
matter with him previously, and he was 
alerted to the possibility of my amend- 
ment following the adoption of his. 

Mr. Chairman, the effect of my amend- 
ment can be stated in one sentence. It 
eliminates all direct grants from the bill 
and provides for Federal aid to educa- 
tion through the media of loans and 
Federal credit assistance. 

It is offered as a solution to some se- 
vere problems of conscience which afflict 
many of us. We are Members whose in- 
stincts and experience make us ex- 
tremely partisan toward education. Our 
records as citizens will bear out our sym- 
pathetic support of education. Even in 
our brief tenures we have already in- 
dicated by our votes that we, in any bal- 
ancing of the equities, are frankly on 
the side of education. 

We are deeply interested in the prob- 
lem which this bill seeks to solve. We 
have concluded after protracted argu- 
ment that there is a need. We have 
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come to believe that there are children 
in the United States unhappily deprived 
of facilities because of wars and depres- 
sions, 

Even though some of us come from 
States which are in the forefront of 
those diligently meeting their own needs, 
we want to appraise this from the broad 
view. My own people from the State of 
Wisconsin rank at the very top of those 
who are providing needed facilities. 
Even the most ardent advocates of this 
legislation will acknowledge that Wis- 
consin, short 470 classrooms and pres- 
ently completing more than 2,000 such 
rooms, is an example of a State which 
stands to benefit the least from this leg- 
islation. And yet we, having been sent 
here to take the national view, are in- 
terested in trying to do what is best for 
the national welfare. 

Further, many of us who are on this 
side of the aisle are very conscious that 
this bill is supported by the President 
and our Republican administration. 
Many of us regard the platform pledges 
of our party as pledges of honor. Weare 
not unmindful of the platform promise 
made last fall to support Federal aid to 
education based on need. 

But we are troubled by this bill. We 
are uncertain of the mechanics of it, 
and we are disturbed by the philosophy 
of it. 

And the nub of our difficulty lies in 
title I which provides for direct grants 
to the States. It is these grants and 
their manner of distribution which make 
us uneasy. First, in these grants lies 
the danger of Federal control. I think 
it unrealistic to argue that Federal 
grants will not soon involve Federal con- 
trol. We have seen this inevitable effect 
in the Federal school-lunch program, 
and we saw it right here in the House 
this spring under the federally impacted 
area program, and we saw it on this floor 
a few moments ago when the Wain- 
wright amendment was attached to this 
legislation. 

In fact, Congressmen, in my opinion, 
are derelict in their responsibility when- 
ever they legislate grants without provid- 
ing some safeguards or regulations in 
the use of those funds. 

Second, we are disturbed by these 
grants because they represent more of 
the threat against which our own sub- 
committee of fiscal policy has so dra- 
matically warned us. It is these built-in 
grants for future years which almost 
assuredly guarantee an ever-growing 
budget and ever-increasing inflationary 
pressures. 

And third, these grants bother us be- 
cause they are not distributed solely on 
need. We recoil from a program which 
puts 85 percent of the money where it is 
least needed, and only 15 percent where 
it is needed the most. We are unable to 
justify a formula which gives something 
to everybody simply because everybody 
has to vote on this measure. 

As I said, the heart of our trouble, then, 
is these grants. By striking direct 
grants from this bill, we are able to help 
meet the need without the triple danger 
of, one, extensive Federal control; two, 
built-in inflationary devices; and three, 
spending the taxpayers’ money in a man- 
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ner which is based on political consider- 
ations other than need. 

Mr. Chairman, for these reasons I 
strongly urge the adoption of my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

I had an identical motion at the desk, 
so therefore I am happy to join with 
my colleague from Wisconsin in this 
amendment. Practically the situation as 
it presently stands, in my estimation, is 
that this bill, as amended, cannot now 
be passed by this body. So therefore 
any of those Members in this Chamber 
who believe in helping the distressed 
areas to provide more equal educational 
opportunity for their children should 
support this amendment. It has the 
virtue of not resulting in any new spend- 
ing program. There can be practically 
no segregation issue because any com- 
munity will be able to decide whether 
it wants to borrow or not borrow. You 
will have practically no administrative 
problem. We will have no issue of Fed- 
eral control of the educational program, 
This amendment which would make pos- 
sible loans to areas and districts that 
have the initiative to mortgage their 
future in order that their children may 
have adequate educational opportunity 
in the shortest possible time, is certainly 
a proposition that should appeal to every 
friend of the children of the United 
States. 

I might say after we have charged 
some $275 billion of debts to future gen- 
erations we ought to help create the tal- 
ents among them to help pay the debts 
we have lodged against them. 

Furthermore, I believe that individ- 
uals who have voted for rural-electrifi- 
cation programs, who have voted for 
loans all over the world, and all kinds 
of lending programs certainly ought to 
be able to see their way clear to vote for 
loans to distressed areas or rapidly 
growing areas that will give their chil- 
dren an equal chance in this land of 
equal opportunity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Corbett] has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that this is not a substitute but is 
a perfecting amendment. The Clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On 
page 31, strike out all of lines 19 through 
25, and on page 32 strike out all of lines 
1 and 2, and insert the following: 

“TITLE 1—DEVELOPMENT LOAN FUND FOR 

SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 

“SECTION 101. (a) There is hereby estab- 
lished a fund to be known as the ‘Develop- 
ment Loan Fund’ (hereinafter referred to in 
this title as ‘the fund’) to be used by the 
President to finance activities carried out 
or Sena to authority contained in this 

. 

“(b) To carry out the purposes of this 
title, the President is hereby authorized to 
make loans, credits, or guaranties, or to en- 
gage in other financing operations or trans- 
actions, to or with such States, organiza- 
tions, persons or other entities, and on such 
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terms and conditions as he may determine, 
taking into account whether financing could 
be obtained in whole or in part from other 

Free World sources on reasonable terms. 

“(c) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the President without fiscal 
year limitation, for advances to the fund, 
not to exceed $300 million, exclusive of fi- 
nancing that may be obtained from other 
Free World sources on reasonable terms. 

“(d) For purposes of loans provided for in 
this section, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to use the proceeds of the sale 
of any securities issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act as now in force or as here- 
after amended, and not excluding any finan- 
cial assistance from Free World nations as 
heretofore provided. 

“(e) The President shall determine the 
terms and conditions of any advances or 
loans made to the fund pursuant to this 
section, including the tenure of such ad- 
vances or loans, whether interest, if any, be 
charged, and whether any payment of in- 
terest or principal shall ever be made.“ 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve a point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure the Members, especially those who 
voted for the foreign hand-out bill last 
week, will recognize the familiarity of 
the language contained in this amend- 
ment. 

This language was used to create the 
new Development Loan Fund in the for- 
eign aid bill and I have simply applied 
it to this school construction bill. 

Let me say to the Members of the 
House that I have offered this amend- 
ment in good faith only up to this point; 
I want to give those who voted for this 
new strip-tease act in the foreign aid 
bill—a strip-tease for the taxpayers, that 
is—I just want to give you another op- 
portunity to vote. I am going to vote 
against this amendment that I have of- 
fered, but I want to give those of you who 
so enthusiastically voted for this soft 
loan provision last week, an opportunity 
to do that same thing for the schools of 
this country that you were willing to do 
for every foreigner from Iceland to Tim- 
buctu. 

Mr. Chairman, as everyone well knows, 
the new development loan fund for for- 
eigners provides a $500 million fund for 
loans that will be so soft that they will 
never be paid except perhaps in cur- 
rencies that cannot be redeemed outside 
the country which is the benficiary of the 
so-called loan. This is the worst kind 
of a back-door handout of the taxpayers 
money; it is a subterfuge for direct 
grants, but if I had voted for it last 
week for a conglomeration of foreigners 
I certainly would approve it for the peo- 
ple of this country. 

Remember, too, that the $500 million 
in so-called loans will be for absolutely 
undetermined periods of time and ct in- 
terest rates, if any, that can be fixed by 
5 President or someone representing 

m. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, my delightful friend 
here just asked me how ny Congression- 
al Quarterly average is, and I want to 
discuss that for a minute because of 
item 95 from the Associated Press tape 
which came in on the wire about half 
an hour ago. Here is what the Associ- 
ated Press item says: 

There were reports today that President 
Eisenhower was considering sending the 
House a statement to clarify his view on 
the pending school construction bill. 
Sources who gave the report of that infor- 
mation added the final decision had not 
yet been reached by the White House. The 
reports came as the House neared a vote on 
the $114 billion bill with some Members 
privately predicting that the measure would 
be killed. 


Now, I do not know how our Congres- 
sional Quarterly scores are going to be 
affected. To the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Larp] I may say that this is 
one vote on which I am afraid I may not 
be able to know the President's position 
at all. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The 
will state it. 

Mr. CORBETT. I believe the pending 
amendment is one of the most serious 
amendments we will have to consider on 
this bill, and I think the gentleman 
should confine his remarks to the sub- 
ject. I make the point uf order that the 
gentleman should speak to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
amendment pending is one which is of 
great seriousness to all of us. This mat- 
ter is one which has been discussed in 
the platforms of both parties. This is 
a measure which some Members on the 
minority side say the President sup- 
ports and others say he does not. 
Frankly, all I am trying to do is to use 
up to 5 minutes on this measure in the 
hope that during that time the Presi- 
dent is going to make up his mind 
whether or not he is for this amend- 
ment or what he is for. We wonder 
whether or not he is even for his own, 
original bill. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
shall be delighted to yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I wonder 
if my friend from New Jersey would feel 
impelled to withhold voting on the bill 
until he heard from the President. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Oh, 
no; I would like to support him some 
more. He is late in making up his 
mind. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Latrp] is worried about how our Con- 
gressional Quarterly score may be 
affected. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. If the gentleman 
from New Jersey would keep on talking 


The gentleman 
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for 3 or 4 months he might get a deci- 
sion. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I do 
not know about that, because Mr. Fo- 
GARTY tells me that the climate of Rhode 
Island is magnificent any time of the 
year, so the President will find it most 
enjoyable any time. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. CORBETT. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman wanting to use 5 minutes, but 
will he be kind enough to express him- 
self yes or no on the pending amend- 
ment, just one word? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. No. 
Anything I said, I take it, would be re- 
dundant. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
title I and all amendments thereto close 
at quarter to 4. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
all debate on title I and all amendments 
thereto close at 10 minutes to 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
AYRES]. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ayres: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert 
the following: 

“SHORT TITLE 

“Section 1. This act may be cited as the 

‘School Construction Assistance Act of 1957.’ 
“Findings and purpose of act 

“Sec. 2. The Congress finds that despite 
sustained and vigorous efforts by the States 
and local communities, which have in- 
creased current school construction to an 
unprecedented level, there is still a serious 
national shortage of classrooms requiring 
emergency action on the part of the Federal 
Government. The limited financial re- 
sources available to a number of communi- 
ties are not adequate to support construc- 
tion programs of sufficient size to eliminate 
their classroom shortages. Other communi- 
ties, in their efforts to apply their potential 
resources to their needs, are confronted with 
restrictive debt and tax limits, an inability 
to borrow the necessary funds at reasonable 
rates, and other obstacles. While the Con- 
gress recognizes that responsibility for pro- 
viding adequate school facilities lies prima- 
rily with the States and local communities, 
the national interest requires that the Fed- 
eral Government assist State and local gov- 
ernments in solving these pressing problems. 
It is the purpose of this act to provide, on 
a temporary basis, alternative programs for 
the solution of these varied problems by au- 
thorizing (1) payments to State educational 
agencies, for assistance on a grant basis to 
communities where this type of assistance 
can be most effectively utilized, as deter- 
mined under priorities established by the 
State; (2) purchase of bonds issued by com- 
munities which are capable of financing 
their own school construction but cannot 
obtain such financing from other sources on 
reasonable terms; and (3) credit assistance 
to State school-financing agencies, to pro- 
vide schools and related facilities in States 
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in which such agencies exist or may be 
created. 


“TITLE I—PAYMENTS TO STATE EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 


“Authorization of appropriations 


“Sec. 101. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1957, and the 2 succeeding fiscal 
years, such amounts, not to exceed $500 mil- 
lion in any fiscal year, as may be necessary 
for making payments to State educational 
agencies under this title. 


“Allotments to States 


“Sec. 102. (a) (1) The sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 101 shall be allotted 
among the States on the basis of the income 
per child of school age, the school-age popu- 
lation, and effort for school purposes, of the 
respective States. Subject to the provisions 
of section 103, such allotments shall be 
made as follows: The Commissioner shall 
allot to each State for each fiscal year an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the 
sums appropriated pursuant to section 101 
for such year as the product of 

“(A) the school-age population of the 
State, and 

“(B) the State's allotment ratio (as deter- 
mined under paragraph (2)), 
bears to the sum of the corresponding prod- 
ucts for all the States. 

“(2) The ‘allotment ratio’ for any State 
shall be 1.00 less the product of (A) 0.50 
and (B) the quotient obtained by dividing 
the income per child of school age for the 
State by the income per child of school age 
for the continental United States, except 
that (A) the allotment ratio shall in no case 
be less than 0.25 or more than 0.75, and 
(B) the allotment ratio for Hawail and the 
District of Columbia shall be 0.50, and for 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Virgin Islands shall be 0.75. The 
allotment ratios shall be promulgated by 
the Commissioner as soon as possible after 
enactment of this act on the basis of the 
average of the incomes per child of school 
age for the States and for the continental 
United States for the three most recent con- 
secutive years for which satisfactory data 
are available from the Department of Com- 
merce. Such promulgation shall be conclu- 
sive for the purposes of this title. 

“(3) For the purposes of this title— 

“(A) The term ‘child of school age’ 
means a member of the population between 
the ages of 5 and 17, both inclusive. 

“(B) The term ‘continental United States’ 
does not include Alaska or the District of 
Columbia. 

“(C) The term income per child of school 
age’ for any State or for the continental 
United States means the total personal in- 
come for the State and the continental 
United States, respectively, divided by the 
number of children of school age (in the 
State and continental United States, re- 
spectively). 

“(d) A State’s allotment under this title 
shall remain available for reservation of 
funds pursuant to section 105 (b) for proj- 
ects in such State until the end of the fiscal 
year following the year for which the allot- 
ment is made. 


“Maintenance of State and local support for 
school financing 

“Sec. 103. (a) The allotment of any State 
under section 102 for any year shall be 
reduced by the percentage (if any) by which 
its State school effort index for such year 
is less than the national school effort index 
for such year. The total of such reductions 
shall be reallotted among the remaining 
States by proportionately increasing their 
allotments under section 102 for such year. 

“(b) For purposes of subsection (a)— 

1) the ‘State school effort index’ for any 
State for a fiscal year is the quotient ob- 
tained by dividing (A) the State’s school 
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expenditures per public school child by (B) 
the income per child of school age for the 
State; except that the State school effort 
index shall be deemed to be equal to the 
national school effort index in the case of (i) 
Alaska, Hawall, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, Guam, American Samoa, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and (ii) any State for 
which the school expenditures per public 
school child are not less than the school 
expenditures per public school child for the 
continental United States; 

“(2) The ‘national school effort index’ for 
any fiscal year is the quotient obtained by 
dividing (A) the school expenditures per 
public school child for the continental 
United States by (B) the income per child 
of school age for the continental United 
States. 

“(c) (1) The school expenditures per 
public school child for any State for purposes 
of determining its State school effort index 
for any fiscal year means the quotient ob- 
tained by dividing (A) the total expendi- 
tures by the State and subdivisions thereof 
for elementary and secondary education 
made from current revenue receipts derived 
from State and local sources in the State, 
as determined by the Commissioner on the 
basis of data for the most recent school 
year for which satisfactory data for the sev- 
eral States are available to him, by (B) the 
number of children in average daily attend- 
ance in public elementary and secondary 
schools in such State, as determined by the 
Commissioner for such most recent school 
year. 

“(2) The school expenditures per public 
school child for the continental United 
States for purposes of determining the na- 
tional school effort index for any fiscal year 
means the quotient obtained by dividing 
(A) the total expenditures by the States 
and subdivisions thereof for elementary and 
secondary education made from current rev- 
enue receipts derived from State and local 
sources in the continental United States, as 
determined by the Commissioner for the 
same school year as is used under paragraph 
(1), by (B) the number of children in aver- 
age daily attendance for such year in public 
elementary and secondary schools in the 
continental United States, determined as 
provided in paragraph (1). 

(3) The income per child of school age 
for the States and for the continental United 
States shall, for purposes of subsection (b), 
be determined by the Commissioner on the 
basis of the incomes per child of school age 
for the most recent year for which satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 


“State plans 


“Sec. 104. (a) Any State which desires to 
accept the benefits of this title shall sub- 
mit to the Commissioner, through its State 
educational agency, a State plan which 
shall— 

“(1) provide that the State educational 
agency shall be the sole agency for admin- 
istering the plan; 

“(2) set forth a program under which 
funds paid to the State under this title will 
be expended solely for school facilities con- 
struction projects approved by the State edu- 
cational agency; 

“(3) set forth principles for determining 
the priority of projects in the State for as- 
sistance under this title which will assure 
that first priority will be given to local edu- 
cational agencies, which, upon making an 
effort commensurate with their economic 
resources, are unable, solely because of lack 
of such resources, to finance from the re- 
sources available to them the full cost of 
needed school facilities; the priority prin- 
ciples set forth in accordance with this para- 
graph shall take into account (A) the finan- 
cial resources of the several local educational 
agencies in the State, (B) the efforts which 
have been and are being made to meet their 
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needs for school facilities out of State and 
local funds, and (0) the urgency of their 
needs for school facilities, determined accord- 
ing to conditions of overcrowding or lack of 
facilities, and the extent to which unsafe and 
obsolete facilities are in use; 

(4) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
State under this title; 

“(5) provide an opportunity for a hearing 
before the State educational agency to each 
local educational agency within the State 
which applies for approval of a construction 
project under this title; 

“(6) provide for the establishment of 
standards on a State level for planning and 
constructing school facilities; and 

“(7) provide that the State educational 

agency will make such reports to the Com- 
missioner, in such form and containing such 
information, as may be reasonably necessary 
to enable the Commissioner to perform his 
duties under this title. 
In the case of any State in which a State 
agency has exclusive responsibility for the 
financing of the construction of school facili- 
ties, the Commissioner may modify or make 
inapplicable any of the foregoing provisions 
of this section to the extent he deems such 
action appropriate in the light of the special 
governmental or school organization of such 
State. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall approve any 
State plan and any modification thereof 
which complies with the provisions of sub- 
section (a), but shall not finally disapprove 
any State plan or modification thereof with- 
out first affording to the State educational 
agency reasonable notice and opportunity for 
a hearing. Hearings hereunder shall be sub- 
ject to the Administrative Procedure Act. 

“(c) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State educational agency, finds 
that— 

“(1) the State plan approved under this 
section has been so changed that it no longer 
complies with the provisions of subsection 

a), or 

: “(2) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially with 
any such provision, 

he shall make no further reservations under 
section 105 (b) for projects in the State, and 
no further payments for any project directly 
affected by such failure, until he is satisfied 
that there is no longer any such failure to 
comply, or, if compliance is impossible, until 
the State repays or arranges for the repay- 
ment of Federal funds which have been di- 
verted or improperly expended. After notice 
as provided in this subsection to any State, 
the Commissioner may suspend further reser- 
vations of funds under section 105 (b) for 
projects in the State, pending the making of 
findings under this subsection, 


“Payments to States 


“Sec. 105. (a) Payments under this title 
shall be made to those State educational 
agencies which administer plans approved 
under section 104 and which furnish state- 
ments to the Commissioner in accordance 
with this section. Each such statement shall 
(1) set forth one or more projects approved 
by the State educational agency under the 
pian, (2) set forth the estimated cost of each 
such project, (3) set forth the amount of 
the Federal-State grant proposed to be made 
by the State educational agency with respect 
thereto, and (4) include a certification that 
State funds to cover the State share of such 
Federal-State grant will be available, 

“(b) Except as provided in section 106, 
the Commissioner shall issue, to each State 
educational agency furnishing a statement 
in accordance with subsection (a), a commit- 
ment reserving, out of the State's allotment, 
for each project included in the statement, 
the amount requested by the State educa- 
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tional agency for that project. The Com- 
missioner shall change any amount so re- 
served upon request of the State educational 
agency and receipt of an amended statement 
from such agency, but only to the extent 
the change is not inconsistent with the other 
provisions of this title. The Commissioner 
shall pay the amount reserved to the State 
educational agency upon certification by the 
State educational agency that the financing 
of the remainder of the cost of construction 
of the project has been arranged. Funds so 
paid shall be used exclusively to meet the 
cost of constructing the project for which the 
amount was reserved. 

„(e) In lieu of certification by a State 
educational agency pursuant to clause (4) 
of subsection (a) with respect to a project, 
the Commissioner may accept certification 
by such agency that an amount equivalent 
to the State share of the payment with re- 
spect to such project has been arranged 
through provision for State payments toward 
the debt service on the loan (if any) to help 
finance part of the construction of such 
project, provision for waiver of payments due 
the State or any agency thereof with respect 
to such project, or other provision which, in 
the judgment of the Commissioner, is (or is 
estimated to be) equivalent to such State 
share. 

“(d) If any project for which one or more 
payments have been made under this section 
is abandoned, or is not completed within a 
reasonable period determined under regu- 
lations of the Commissioner, the State to 
which such payments were made shall repay 
to the United States, for deposit in the 
Treasury of the United States as miscellane- 
ous receipts, the amount of such payments 
or such lesser amount as may be reasonable 
under the circumstances (as determined by 
agreement of the parties or by action brought 
in the Federal district court for the disttrict 
in which such project is located.) 


“Matching by States 


“Sec. 106. (a) The Commissioner may is- 
sue or modify a commitment under section 
105 with respect to any project only if the 
amount to be reserved under the commit- 
ment plus any amounts paid or to be paid 
under other commitments previously issued 
under this title to the same State educa- 
tional agency, does not exceed the Federal 
share for such State of the sum of (1) the 
Federal-State grant toward the cost of con- 
structing such project and (2) the total of 
the Federal-State grants toward the cost of 
constructing the projects for which such 
other commitments have been issued. Until 
actual construction costs are available, cost 
determinations under this section shall be 
made on the basis of the estimates furnished 
under section 105 (a) and revised estimates 
furnished in compliance with section 104 (a) 
(7). 

“(b) For purposes of this title— 

“(1) The ‘Federal share’ for any State is 
the allotment ratio for such State, except 
that (A) in no case shall it be less than 
0.3314 or more than 0.6634, and (B) in the 
case of Alaska it shall be 0.50. 

“(2) The ‘Pederal-State grant’ for any 
project means the total of the Federal 
and State funds (including the equivalent 
thereof as provided in section 105 (c)) paid 
or to be paid under the State plan toward 
the cost of construction of such project. 

“(3) The ‘State share’ of a Federal-State 
grant with respect to any project is the 
difference between such grant and the 
amount paid to the State with respect to 
such project under this title. 

“(c) Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this title, the Commissioner may, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, 
issue or modify under section 105 a com- 
mitment of funds from a State's allotment 
for such year if the amounts to be reserved 
under the commitment, plus any amounts 
paid or to be paid under other commitments 
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previously issued under this title to the 
same State educational agency, does not ex- 
ceed the Federal share for State of the sum 
of (1) the cost of constructing such proj- 
ect and (2) the total cost of constructing 
the projects for which such other commit- 
ments have been issued, and if the State 
educational agency certifies that the re- 
mainder of the cost of constructing the 
project in question will be paid from funds 
other than funds paid by the Commissioner 
under the act of September 23, 1950 (Public 
Law 815, 81st Cong.), as amended. The cost 
determinations under this paragraph shall 
be made on the same basis as is provided in 
subsection (a). 

„d) In the case of any project to which 
subsection (e) is applicable 

“(1) the amount of the Federal share and 
the amount of any other payments toward 
the cost of constructing such project shall 
be disregarded for purposes of determining 
under subsection (a) the amount of the 
commitment for any project which may be 
reserved during any fiscal year beginning 
after June 30, 1958: 

“(2) the statement required by section 
105 (a) (3) shall be a statement of the 
amount of the reservation of funds re- 
quested with respect to such project instead 
of the amount of the ‘Federal-State grant’; 

“(3) instead of the certification required 
under section 105 (a) (4), the State shall 
certify that funds from State or local 
sources, or both, equal to the non-Federal 
share of the cost of construction will be 
available; and 

“(4) the requirement in section 104 (a) 
(3) for standards and procedures assuring 
highest priority to certain local educational 
agencies shall be deemed met if such priority 
is assured subject to the matching require- 
ments of this section. 


“Judicial Review 


“Sec. 107. (a) It any State is dissatisfied 
with the Commissioner's final action under 
this title, such State may, within 60 days 
after notice of such action, file in the United 
States district court for the district in which 
the capital of the State is located, a petition 
to review such action. The petition for re- 
view shall (1) contain a concise statement 
of the facts upon which the appeal is based 
and (2) designate that part of the Commis- 
sioner’s decision sought to be reviewed. 

“(b) Notification of the filing of the peti- 
tion for review shall be given by the clerk 
of the court by mailing a copy of the peti- 
tion to the Commissioner. 

“(c) No costs or docket fees shall be 
charged or imposed with respect to any judi- 
cial review proceedings, or appeal therefrom, 
taken under this act. 

“(d) Upon receipt of the petition for re- 
view the Commissioner shall, within 20 days 
thereafter, certify and file in the court the 
record on review, consisting of the complete 
transcript of the proceedings before the Com- 
missioner. No party to such review shall be 
required, by rule of court or otherwise, to 
print the contents of such record filed in the 
court. 

“(e) All appeals from orders of the Com- 
missioner shall be heard anew in the dis- 
trict court on the record filed, unless the 
court, for good cause shown, and on such 
terms as may be just, orders that other eyi- 
dence be received. 

“(f) The court after review may dismiss 
the petition or deny the relief prayed for, or 
may suspend, modify, or set aside, in whole or 
in part, the action of the Commissioner, or 
may compel action unlawfully withheld. 
The judgment of the court shall be subject 
to review as provided in sections 1291 and 
1254 of title 28 of the United States Code, 


“Labor standards 


“Sec. 108. (a) The Commissioner shall not 
make any payments under this title to assist 
in financing the construction of any school 
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facilities project, except upon adequate as- 
surance that all laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in 
the performance of work on such project will 
be paid wages at rates not less than those pre- 
vailing on similar construction in the locality 
as determined by the Secretary of Labor in 
accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as 
amended (40 U. S. C. 276a—276a-5) . 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor shall have, 
with respect to the labor standards specified 
in subsection (a) of this section, the author- 
ity and functions set forth in Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 14 of 1950 (15 F. R. 3176; 64 
Stat. 1267), and section 2 of the act of June 
13, 1934, as amended (40 U. S. C. 276c). 


“TITLE II—FEDERAL PURCHASE OF OBLIGATIONS OF 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
“Authority to purchase; limitations 

“Sec. 201. (a) In order to assist, as provided 
in this title, local educational agencies to 
finance the construction of needed school 
facilities, the Commissioner may purchase 
obligations of such local educational agencies 
pursuant to applications therefor filed under 
section 203 during the period beginning July 
1, 1957, and ending June 30, 1960. 

“(b) (1) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1957, and the next 2 fiscal years, such 
sums, not to exceed an aggregate of $750,- 
000,000, as may be necessary for the purchase 
of obligations as authorized by this title. 

“(2) The sums appropriated pursuant to 
paragraph (1) for any fiscal year shall be 
allocated by the Commissioner to the States 
on the basis of the school-age population. 
The amount allocated to each State for a 
fiscal year shall bear the same ratio to the 
sums so appropriated for such year as the 
school-age population of such State bears 
to the school-age population of all the States. 

“(3) The total of the obligations of local 
educational agencies in a State purchased 
by the Commissioner pursuant to applica- 
tions filed under section 203 during any fis- 
cal year may not exceed the allocation to 
such State under this section for such year. 
The sums appropriated pursuant to para- 
graph (1) for any fiscal year shall, subject 
to the limitation in the preceding sentence, 
remain available for 90 days after the close 
of such year for purchases by the Commis- 
sioner pursuant to applications filed under 
section 203 during such year. 

“Terms of obligations 

“Sec. 202. (a) Obligations purchased under 
this title may be either general or special 
obligations of a local educational agency, 
shall be purchased at par or face value, shall 
include such provisions as may be agreed 
upon by the State educational agency and 
the Commissioner, shall be repaid within a 
period of 30 years or less, and shall bear in- 
terest at a rate equal to the annual rate 
which the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
specify as applicable to the calendar quarter 
during which the application for purchase 
of such obligations is filed under section 203, 
plus one-half of 1 percent. 

“(b) The annual rate applicable to each 
calendar quarter shall be determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury by estimating the 
average yield to maturity, on the basis of 
daily closing market bid quotations or prices 
during the month preceding such calendar 
quarter, on all outstanding marketable obli- 
gations of the United States having a matu- 
rity date of 15 or more years from the first 
day of such month, and by adjusting such 
estimated average yield to the nearest one- 
eighth of 1 percent. 


“Conditions to purchase of obligations 

“Sec. 203. Obligations of a local education- 
al agency may be purchased under this title 
only upon application by the State educa- 
tional agency to the Commissioner stating 
the amount of the obligations which the 
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Commissioner is being requested to purchase 
and certifying that— 

(a) such local educational agency is, as 
evidenced by a public offering of such obli- 
gations, unable to obtain the funds neces- 
sary to finance the cost of construction of 
the school facilities involved from other 
sources upon reasonable terms and at the 
interest rate applicable to obligations pur- 
chased under this title; 

“(b) there is an opinion by a licensed at- 
torney-at-law, a copy of which shall be sub- 
mitted with the application, that such ob- 
ligations have been legally authorized and 
are binding on such local educational 
agency; 

“(c) the school facilities to be constructed 
with the proceeds from the sale of the ob- 
ligations are needed for current or reason- 
ably anticipated enrollments, are consistent 
with any applicable State redistricting plans 
or policies, and will be understaken in com- 
pliance with applicable State laws and 
standards; 

(d) such local educational agency is en- 
titled to priority over other local educational 
agencies in the State with pending requests 
for purchase of their obligations under this 
title (with respect to which obligations the 
requirements of paragraphs (a), (b), and (c) 
are met); 
and including such additional information 
as may be necessary to make a reasonable 
showing that the local educational agency 
issuing the obligations is financially able 
to pay them as they become due. The pri- 
ority under paragraph (d) of a local edu- 
cational agency in any State shall be de- 
termined by the State educational agency 
in accordance with standards and procedures, 
established by the State and approved by 
the Commissioner, which are designed to 
assure reasonable opportunity for local edu- 
cational agencies to request purchase of their 
obligations under this title and which take 
into account (1) relative financial resources, 
(2) relative urgency of need for school fa- 
cilities, determined according to conditions 
of overcrowding or lack of facilities, or use 
of unhealthful or hazardous facilities, and 
(3) relative difficulty in marketing obliga- 
tions at reasonable rates of interest. In 
the case of any State in which a State 
agency has exclusive responsibility for the 
financing of the construction of school fa- 
cilities, the provisions of paragraph (d) shall 
be inapplicable. 

“Disposal of payments 

“Sec. 204. Payments of principal and in- 
terest by local educational agencies on ob- 
ligations purchased by the Commissioner 
under this title and the proceeds from the 
sale or exchange of any such obligations 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

“Administrative provisions 

“Sec. 205. (a) The Commissioner, not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other 
law, may— 

“(1) sell or exchange at public or private 
sale, upon such terms and at such prices 
as he may fix, any obligations purchased 
by him under this title; and 

“(2) subject to the specific limitations in 
this title and where necessary to protect 
the financial interest of the United States, 
consent to the modification of any term 
of any obligation purchased or otherwise 
acquired by him, or any agreement entered 
into by him, under this title. 

“(b) Financial transactions of the Com- 
missioner pursuant to this title, and vouch- 
ers approved by the Commissioner in con- 
nection with such financial transactions, 
shall be final and conclusive upon all officers 
of the Government; except that all such 
transactions shall be subject to audit by the 
General Accounting Office at such times and 
in such manner as the Comptroller General 
may by regulation prescribe, 
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“TITLE III—FEDERAL CREDIT ASSISTANCE TO STATE 
SCHOOL-FINANCING AGENCIES 


“Authorization to enter into agreements 


“Sec. 301. The Commissioner is author- 
ized, as provided in this title, to enter into 
agreements, on behalf of the United States, 
with State school-financing agencies for 
making advances to reserve funds established 
by such agencies to help assure payment of 
obligations issued to finance the construc- 
tion of school facilities for use by local edu- 
cational agencies. 


“Basic conditions to entering into 
agreements 


“Sec. 302. The Commissioner shall enter 
into an agreement with the State school- 
financing agency of any State only if— 

“(a) such agency is empowered to enter 
into an agreement with the Commissione) 
under this title and otherwise comply with 
the provisions of this title; and 

“(b) in States where the State school- 
financing agency is not the State educational 
agency, the governor of such State certifies 
to the Commissioner that methods for secu- 
ring effective coordination between the two 
agencies have been provided. 


“Establishment of reserve funds 


“Sec. 303. (a) An agreement pursuant to 
this title shall provide that the State school- 
financing agency shall establish and there- 
after maintain a basic reserve fund and a 
supplemental reserve fund with respect to 
each issue of obligations, which funds, so 
long as any such obligations remain out- 
standing, shall be held in trust for and irrev- 
ocably pledged to the payment and retire- 
ment of such obligations and for payments 
as provided in section 308. 

“(b) Where so provided in the agreement 
at the request of the State school-financing 
agency, such basic reserve fund, or such fund 
and such supplemental reserve fund, may be 
established with respect to two or more 
issues of obligations; and in such case such 
issue shall, to the extent provided in the 
agreement, be regarded as a single issue of 
obligations. 


“State advances to basic reserve fund 


“Sec. 304. Such agreement shall provide 
for establishment of the basic reserve fund 
with respect to an issue of obligations on or 
before the date of delivery of any such obli- 
gations to the purchasers thereof, and for 
deposit by the State therein, upon establish- 
ment of such fund, of an amount equal to 
one-half of the maximum annual debt serv- 
ice on such obligations. The amounts so 
advanced, plus any amounts subsequently 
advanced by the State thereto, together with 
any interest thereon or increments thereof 
accrued, shall be known as the State account. 


“Federal advances to basic reserve fund 


“Sec. 305. (a) In the case of any State 
school-financing agency which has entered 
into an agreement as provided in this title 
with respect to an issue of obligations, the 
Commissioner shall advance to such State 
school-financing agency for deposit in the 
basic reserve fund for such issue an amount 
equal to one-half of the maximum annual 
debt service on such obligations. Such ad- 
vance shall be made on or before the date of 
delivery of any such obligations to the pur- 
chasers thereof. The advance so made, plus 
subsequent advances by the Commissioner, 
together with interest thereon or increments 
thereof accrued, shall be known as the Fed- 
eral account. 

“(b) If any funds are withdrawn in any 
year (other than the year in which occurs 
the latest maturity date of the obligations) 
from the Federal account in a basic reserve 
fund pursuant to an agreement under this 
title, the Commissioner, subject to the limi- 
tations contained in section 312, shall make 
an additional advance to such account in an 
amount equal to that withdrawn, 
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„(e) The faith of the United States is sol- 
emnly pledged to the payment of all advances 
contracted to be made to the Federal account 
in a basic reserve fund pursuant to this title. 

“(d) Advances by the Commissioner to the 
Federal account in a basic reserve fund, to- 
gether with any other sums in such account, 
shall be invested, as provided in the agree- 
ment— 

“(1) in interest-bearing securities of the 
United States or securities guaranteed as to 
both principal and interest by the United 
States; or 

“(2) in bonds or other obligations which 
are lawful investments for fiduciary, trust, 
and public funds of the United States. 

“Payment to supplemental reserve fund 

“Sec. 306. An agreement pursuant to this 
title shall provide for payment into the sup- 
plemental reserve fund established with re- 
spect to an issue of obligations of all sums 
collected for such purpose pursuant to sec- 
tion 309 (d) (2). 

“Use of supplemental and basic reserve funds 


“Sec. 307. The agreement pursuant to this 
title shall provide that if, after payment of 
the other expenses specified in section 309 
(d) (3) with respect to any school facilities, 
the payments for the use of such facilities 
and other funds available for the purpose for 
any year are insufficient to meet the annual 
debt service for such year on any issue of 
obligations— 

“(a) the State school financing agency 
shall use the sums, if any, in the supple- 
mental reserve fund established for such 
issue for meeting such debt service; 

“(b) if such sums are insufficient for this 
purpose, such agency shall use the sums 
available in the basic reserve fund estab- 
lished for such issue; 

“(c) withdrawals from the basic reserve 
fund for this purpose shall be equally divided 
between the State account and the Federal 
account in the fund, to the extent the bal- 
ance in the State account is adequate there- 
for; and 

“(d) if such balance is not adequate, the 
amount of any remaining deficiency shall be 
withdrawn from the Federal account to the 
extent of any balance therein, except that 
the total of the withdrawals from such ac- 
count with respect to such debt service may 
not exceed one-half of such debt service. 


“Repayments of advances 


“Sec. 308. (a) An agreement under this 
title with respect to any issue of obligations 
shall provide that if, at the end of any year, 
the aggregate of the sums in the basic and 
supplemental reserve funds, including in- 
terest or other increments from the invest- 
ment thereof, exceeds two times the maxi- 
mum annual debt service on such issue for 
any of the ensuing years, the State school- 
financing agency shall pay to the Commis- 
sioner, first (and until all advances made by 
the Commissioner, subsequent to the orig- 
inal advance made by him, together with 
interest or other increment received from 
the investment of such advances, have been 
repaid), an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the amount of such excess as the 
sum of such subsequent advances bears to 
the sum of such advances plus the sum of 
any payments made by the State to the State 
account in the basic reserve fund in addi- 
tion to the original amount of such State 
account; and second (and until all advances 
made by the Commissioner, together with 
interest or other increment received from 
the investment of such advances, have been 
repaid), an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the amount of such excess as the 
sum of all advances made by the Commis- 
sioner bears to such sum plus the sum of all 
payments made to the State account. 

“(b) Whenever any portion of an excess 
is repald to the Commissioner under sub- 
section (a), the remainder, if any, of such 
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excess shall be paid to the State or left in 
the basic or supplemental reserve, or shall 
be disposed of in such other manner as may 
be provided, at the request of the State 
school-financing agency, by or pursuant to 
the agreement. 

“(c) Amounts paid to the Commissioner 
under subsection (a) shall be used to re- 
deem any outstanding obligations of the 
Commissioner issued pursuant to section 312 
and any excess shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States as miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

“Additional conditions of agreement 

“Sec. 309. In addition to the foregoing 
provisions and such other provisions as may 
be necessary to protect the financial interest 
of the United States, each agreement en- 
tered into by the Commissioner with respect 
to any one or more issues of obligations of 
a State school-financing agency shall pro- 
vide 

“(a) that (1) all such obligations in any 
Issue shall mature in not more than 32 years 
from the earliest date of any of such obli- 
gations in such issue and the first payment 
of principal shall become due not later than 
the end of the third year following such 
earliest date, and (2) the proceeds of the 
sale of such obligations shall be used to 
finance the cost (including interest prior 
to, during, and for such period not exceed- 
ing 1 year after completion of construction 
as may be provided in the agreement, and 
other necessary carrying charges) of con- 
struction of school facilities by the State 
school-financing agency or the local educa- 
tional agencies, for use by local educational 
agencies requesting such facilities; 

“(b) that such school facilities shall be 
limited to those certified by the State edu- 
cational agency to be needed for current or 
reasonably anticipated enrollments and to 
be consistent with any applicable State re- 
districting plans or policies, and that con- 
struction thereof will be in accord with 
applicable State laws and standards; 

“(c) that such school facilities, upon com- 
pletion of construction, shall (1) be available 
for use by the local educational agency for 
the school district in which the school facil- 
ities are located, (2) if the State so desires, 
be conveyed to such local educational agency 
upon the making of adequate provision for 
repayment of advances made by the Com- 
missioner with respect to the issue of obli- 
gations and for retirement of such issue 
or an agreed upon portion thereof, as pro- 
vided in the agreement; and 

“(d) that the payments for the use of 
such facilities shall be fixed, charged, and 
collected in amounts which will in the ag- 
gregate, together with other sums available 
for the purpose, provide sufficient funds to 
pay, to the extent payment is not otherwise 
provided for, (1) the annual debt service on 
the issue of obligations, and (2) in each year 
until the latest maturity date of such issue 
of obligations, for deposit in the supplemen- 
tal reserve fund, an amount equal to one- 
fourth of 1 percent of the original principal 
amount of such issue of obligations, and 
(3) the cost of the maintenance, repair, re- 
placement, and insurance of such facilities, 
and administrative and other expenses of the 
State school-financing agency in connection 
with such facilities or the financing thereof. 

“Authorization of appropriations 

“Sec. 310. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1957, and the next 2 fiscal years, such 
sums, not to exceed an aggregate of $150,- 
000,000, as may be necessary to provide the 
initial Federal advances authorized by this 
title to be made to basic reserve funds. 


“Period during which obligations issued 


“Sec. 311. Federal advances may be made 
pursuant to this title only with respect to 
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obligations issued in the period beginning 
July 1, 1957, and ending June 30, 1960. 


“Obligations issued by Commissioner 


“Sec. 312. (a) To obtain funds for addi- 
tioned advances under section 305 (b), the 
Commissioner shall issue notes, debentures, 
or other obligations for purchase by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The total amount of 
such obligations which may be outstanding 
at any one time shall not exceed $10,000,000; 
and the total amount of such obligations 
issued in any year may not exceed the aggre- 
gate amount needed for such additional ad- 
vances for such year. 

“(b) Obligations issued by the Commis- 
sioner under this section shall be in such 
forms and denominations, have such ma- 
turities, and be subject to such terms and 
conditions as may be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Such obligations shall bear 
interest at a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury after taking into con- 
sideration the current average market yields 
of outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States having comparable maturities. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to purchase any obligations of 
the Commisioner issued under this section 
and for such purpose is authorized to use 
as a public debt transaction the proceeds 
from the sale of any securities issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, 
and the purposes for which securities may 
be issued under such Act, as amended, are 
extended to include any purchases of the 
Commissioner’s obligations hereunder. There 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
not to exceed $10,000,000 for payments on 
the principal amount plus an additional 
amount to pay such interest as may be due, 
together with repayments made by State 
school-financing agencies hereunder, for 
payments on obligations issued by the Com- 
missioner under this section. 


“Administrative provisions 


“Sec. 313. (a) The Commissioner, in addi- 
tion to other powers conferred by this act, 
shall have power to agree to modification of 
agreements made under this title and to pay, 
compromise, waive, or release any right, title, 
claim, lien, or demand, however arising or 
acquired under this title; except that noth- 
ing in this subsection shall be construed 
to affect the power of the Attorney General 
in the conduct of litigation arising under 
this act. 

“(b) Financial transactions of the Com- 
missioner in making advances pursuant to 
this title, and vouchers approved by the Com- 
missioner in connection with such financial 
transactions, shall be final and conclusive 
upon all officers of the Government; except 
that all such transactions shall be subject to 
audit by the General Accounting Office at 
such times and in such manner as the Comp- 
troller General may by regulation prescribe. 

“Suits against the United States 

“Sec. 314, Any State school-financing 
agency with which the Commissioner has 
made an agreement under this title, or any 
holder of obligations with respect to which 
& reserve fund has been established under 
this title, may bring suit against the United 
Stats to enforce any duty of the Commis- 
sioner under this title or any undertaking 
of the Commissioner under an agreement 
under this title. In any action arising under 
this title to which the United States is a 
party, the district courts of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction, without regard to 
the amounts involved. Such action shall be 
brought in the district court of the United 
States for the judicial district in which the 
plaintiff, or any of the plaintiffs if there 
are more than one, resides, or has his princi- 
pal place of business or, if he does not have 
his principal place of business within any 
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such judicial district, in the District Court of 
the United States for the District of 
Columbia, 


“Tax exempt status of obligations 


“Sec. 315. Obligations of any State school- 
financing agency, including interest thereon, 
with respect to which advances are made 
pursuant to this title, and income of such 
agency in connection with the school facili- 
ties financed by such obligations, shall be 
exempt from all taxes (other than estate, in- 
heritance, and gift taxes) now or hereafter 
imposed by the United States. 


“TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“Definitions 


“Sec. 401. For purposes of this act— 

“(a) The term ‘Commissioner’ means the 
(United States) Commissioner of Education. 

“(b) The term ‘State’ means a State, Alas- 
ka, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, or the Virgin 
Islands, except that for purposes of title I 
it also includes the District of Columbia and 
American Samoa. 

“(c) The term ‘State educational agency 
means the State board of education or otner 
agency or officer primarily responsible for the 
State supervision of public elementary and 
secondary schools, or, if there is no such 
officer or agency, an officer or agency desig- 
nated by the governor or by State law. 

“(d) The term State school-financing 
agency’ means the single agency, official, 
governmental entity, or instrumentality of 
a State, designated or established by the 
State for purposes of title III. 

“(e) The term ‘local educational agency’ 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having 
administrative control and direction of free 
public education in a city, county, township, 
school district, or political subdivision in a 
State; and includes any State agency which 
directly operates and maintains public 
schools. If a separate public authority, 
other than a State school-financing agency, 
has responsibility for the provision or main- 
tenance of school facilities for any local edu- 
cational agency or the financing of the con- 
struction thereof, such term includes such 
other authority. 

“(f) The term ‘school facilities,’ except as 
otherwise provided in this paragraph, means 
classrooms and related facilities (including 
initial equipment, machinery, and utilities 
necessary or appropriate for school pur- 
poses), for education which is provided as 
elementary or secondary education, in the 
applicable State, at public expense and under 
public supervision and direction; and inter- 
ests in land (including site, grading, and 
improvement) on which such facilities are 
constructed. Such term does not include 
athletic stadia, or other structures or facili- 
ties, intended primarily for events, such as 
athletic exhibitions, contests, or games, for 
which admission is to be charged to the 
general public. For purposes of title I, such 
term does not include interests in land, off- 
site improvements, or structures or facilities 
designed to be used exclusively for special 
activities, such as single-purpose auditori- 
ums and gymnasiums. 

“(g) The terms ‘constructing’ and ‘con- 
struction’ mean the preparation of drawings 
and specifications for school facilities; erect- 
ing, building, acquiring, altering, remodeling, 
improving, or extending school facilities; and 
the inspection and supervision of the con- 
struction of school facilities. 

n) The term annual debt service’ means 
the aggregate amount required to pay the 
interest on and principal of each issue of 
obligations becoming due in each successive 
12-month period designated in accord- 
ance with the agreement under title III. 

“(i) The term ‘school-age population’ 
means that part of the population which is 
between the ages of 5 and 17, both inclusive, 
and such school-age population for the sey- 
eral States shall be determined by the Com- 
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missioner on the basis of the population be- 
tween such ages for the most recent year for 
which satisfactory data are available from the 
Department of Commerce. 
“Utilization of other agencies 

“Sec. 402. In administering the provisions 
of this act, the Commissioner is authorized 
to utilize the services and facilities of any 
agency of the Federal Government and, 
without regard to section 3709, as amended, 
of the Revised Statutes, of any other public 
or nonprofit agency or institution, in accord- 
ance with agreements between the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
head thereof. Payment for such services 
and facilities shall be made in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, as may be agreed 
upon by the Secretary and the head of the 
agency or institution concerned. 

“Appropriation for administration 

“Sec. 403. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for each fiscal year to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare such sums as may be necessary for ad- 
ministration of this act. 

“Delegation of functions 

“Sec. 404. The Commissioner may delegate 
to any officer or employee of the Office of 
Education any of his functions under this 
act except the making of regulations. 
“Assurance against Federal interference in 

schools 

“Sec. 405. In the administration of this 
act, no department, agency, officer, or em- 
ployee of the United States shall exercise 
any direction, supervision, or control over 
the personnel, curriculum, or program of in- 
struction of any school or school system.” 


Mr. MORANO (interrupting the read- 
ing of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. MORANO. Does the reading of 
this amendment affect the time that has 
been fixed, or do we have to quit debating 
at 10 minutes to 4? 

The CHAIRMAN. It certainly does 
not, because the time was fixed. 

Mr. MORANO. Even though the 
reading of this amendment might take 
up to 10 minutes to 4? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. The time was fixed by motion. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be considered as read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Mr. Chairman, at the request of the 
leadership on this side, I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I object, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona (interrupt- 
ing the reading of the amendment). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. I object, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. AYRES (interrupting the reading 
of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, I 
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ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be considered as read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, what this 
amendment does is strike out title I and 
insert the identical bill that the admin- 
istration proposed, through Congress- 
man McConne Lt, in the last session of 
Congress. This is the bill that the Pres- 
ident was for. This is the bill that he 
advocated in the last session. This is 
the bill, in my judgment, after having 
talked with him at a breakfast at the 
White House, his heart is really in. 

The principles of the bill are first, that 
Federal funds be distributed according 
to relative need. 

Second, that Federal grants must not 
reduce incentive for State and com- 
munity effort, but must stimulate such 
effort, thereby resulting in additional 
classroom construction over the 3-year 
period. 

Third, that,State governments should 
participate in financing school construc- 
tion, thereby demonstrating reasonable 
Fray interest in the problem of educa- 
tion. 

And fourth, and most important, Mr. 
Chairman, under my substitute the pro- 
gram would expire during President 
Eisenhower's term of office. It will take 
affirmative action by Congress in 1960 
to continue the program. 

The amount of money available is the 
same. And in view of the fact that most 
of the Republicans under the leadership 
of the gentleman from. Pennsylvania 
[Mr. McConNELL] supported this pro- 
vision in the last session of Congress, I 
feel that it is more closely allied with 
what President Eisenhower wants. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Does the gentleman's 
amendment include the Powell amend- 
ment which was just passed by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole? 

Mr. AYRES. This does not include 
the Wainwright amendment. If the 
gentlemen on the other side are inter- 
ested in getting a piece of legislation en- 
acted into law, I suggest that they sup- 
port this amendment because I have 
been advised that that amendment will 
not be offered should my amendment be 
adopted. 

Mrs. CHURCH. There will be no way 
to include the Wainwright amendment 
or the Powell amendment if the gentle- 
man’s amendment is approved? 

Mr. AYRES. Iam not the Parliamen- 
tarian, but it is my belief that that 
amendment will not be offered to my 
amendment. Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
amendment will prevail so that we can 
get a Federal school-construction bill 
enacted and the program under way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. McVey]. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
repeatedly said that I am opposed to 
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H. R. 1 as it is written. My objection 
to that bill is mainly concerned with 
title I. I see no reason why the Federal 
Government should not lend money to 
the proper agencies for the construction 
of schools in this country. We lend 
money for about every other purpose; 
why should we not lend money for 
schools? 

In connection with title I, I should like 
to ask some responsible Member on the 
committee how the $1.5 billion is to be 
used in the construction of schools? Do 
you intend to relieve first the shortage 
of 159,000 classrooms? 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, I 
would be glad to answer the gentleman. 
The money will be distributed by the 
chief State school officer on the basis of 
need in that State. 

Mr. McVEY. Just a moment, please. 
The gentleman does not need to explain 
that. I know how it is to be distributed. 
Does the gentleman know what it costs 
to build a classroom? 

Mr. METCALF. Our experience has 
been, under Public Law 815, that it costs 
about $30,000 for an elementary school 
classroom and about $35,000 to $37,000 
for a high-school classroom. 

Mr. McVEY. My experience with 
school construction has been that it 
costs far less than that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL, Mr. Chairman, this is 
adding further to the confusion today. 
We heard earlier from the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], one of the 
leaders on the other side, that the Presi- 
dent was willing to compromise. The 
gentleman from Indiana now says that 
he is willing to support the bill intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MCCONNELL] last year—the 
Ayres amendment. We have tried in 
committee to compromise this matter. 
The bill that is before the House today 
contains, as I said before, 85 percent, and 
I daresay if you compare it line for line 
and item for item, 90 percent of what 
the President asks. If, in order to get 
the bipartisanship we need, we must 
have precisely the bill the President said 
he wanted last year, I am willing to go 
along with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
AYRES] so that we may have a school 
bill. I will support the amendment of 
the gentleman from Ohio as I want a 
school bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Brownson]. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, 
should the current Federal Assistance for 
Schol Construction Bill become law, it 
will be administered by the United States 
Office of Education. 

This office has been charged with the 
administration of another program in 
this general field for several years. That 
program is the Federal program for as- 
sistance for school building construction 
in Federally affected areas. 

There are obvious parallels between 
this program and the legislation under 
consideration today. Perhaps it would 
be profitable to look for a few minutes 
at the record the United States Office of 
Education has made in the administra- 
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tion of this similar activity. An investi- 
gation of this agency’s operations in that 
field was conducted during the period 
April to September 1955 by the investi- 
gating staff of the House Committee on 
Appropriations and published only in 
1956 and then in a form which escaped 
general public attention in Hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, House of Representa- 
tives, 84th Congress, 2d Session. 

Significant among the functions in- 
vestigated was the method utilized by 
the United States Office of Education to 
determine the amount of funds, called 
entitlements, available to school districts 
in the various States. The most shock- 
ing discovery made by the Appropria- 
tions Committee staff was described on 
page 4 of the hearings, and I quote: 

Contrary to the law, entitlement rates for 
the States were not computed on the basis 
of actual construction cost of school facil- 
ities for the preceding year. Rates were es- 
tablished in some instances to appease the 
States. In particular, the southeastern 
States were given identical or similar rates 
to avoid ill feelings. In some instances, 
States were given a rate which was higher 
than the rate originally established for the 
State and accepted by the State. No reason 
was found for increasing the rates other 
than to show a closer relationship of rates 
between bordering States. A more realistic 
entitlement rate would have required greater 
local or State contribution. OE (the United 
States Office of Education) maintained ac- 
tual cost figures on construction under this 
program which reflected that the States were 
constructing facilities at much lower cost 
per pupil than the entitlement rate. No re- 
vision in rates was made by OE to bring the 
entitlement into relationship with actual 
costs. However, OE has advised that if fu- 
ture legislation is enacted to continue the 
school construction program the entitle- 
ment for future years will be based on real- 
istic costs. 


As the Members are well aware, the 
program of Federal assistance for school 
construction in federally affected areas 
functions under authority of Public Law 
815 of the 81st Conyress, as amended by 
Public Law 246, 83rd Congress. Its pur- 
pose is to make Federal funds available 
for school construction to local school 
districts where Federal installations, 
such as military installations, have 
brought about an influx of schoolchil- 
dren into the district. Federally con- 
nected pupils are of three classes: (1) 
Those who live on Federal property with 
a parent employed there; (2) those who 
either live on Federal property or have 
a parent employed there; (3) those who 
are in the area because of some Federal 
activity. 

Under the law, as amended, the 
amount of Federal funds to which an 
eligible school district was entitled was 
dependent upon the number of feder- 
ally connected schoolchildren in the 
district, multiplied by specified percent- 
ages of the average per pupil costs of 
constructing minimum school facilities 
in the State in which the district was 
located. The specified percentages were 
95 percent for children classified above 
under item “(1)”; 50 percent for chil- 
dren under item “(2)”, and 45 percent 
for children under item ‘(3).” 

Hence, it was the clear stipulation of 
the Congress that grants should be based 
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upon specified percentages—45, 50, and 
95 percent—of actual average construc- 
tion costs in each State of minimum 
school facilities, multiplied by the num- 
ber of federally connected school pupils 
ir each eligible district. 

Under the original law, the formula 
was the same except for a different per- 
centage factor in one instance and ex- 
cept for the fact that the concept of 
minimum school facilities was based 
upon a regulation rather than a statu- 
tory mandate. I discuss this program 
today to illustrate the manner in which 
the United States Office of Education 
has discharged its responsibilities in the 
past. Between September 1950, and 
April 1955, the Congress appropriated 
$609 million for this program. 

During the first 4 years of its exist- 
ence, $498,593,466 of Federal funds were 
spent or dedicated for 2,440 construction 
projects in 47 States and 3 Territories, 
providing 22,659 classrooms with a com- 
on normal capacity for 648,104 pu- 
pils. 

The following conclusions, substanti- 
ated by facts revealed by the 1955 in- 
vestigation by a congressional commit- 
tee staff, may be drawn with respect to 
the first 4 years of the administration 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion of the Federal school construction 
aid program for Federally affected 
areas. I submit that they do have a 
definite bearing on our consideration of 
H. R. 1, before us, today. 

Federal aid entitlements for most 
school districts were grossly exagger- 
ated. For example—as shown by data 
gathered by the Office of Education— 
entitlements for 1951 exceeded per pu- 
pil costs by amounts varying from $49 
excess over cost in Ohio to $442 excess 
over cost in Alabama. I have asked 
unanimous consent to include a table 
detailing these excess costs at this point 
in the Record. Practically every criti- 
cism that can be made of the program 
stems from this demonstrated disregard 
for economy and congressional intent. 


Actual Rate Excess 
State per pupil allowed over 
cost cost 

Alabama. t= $628 81,070 $442 
Arizona... 866 1,140 274 
Arkansas 723 1,070 347 
California. 1,077 1, 420 H3 
Florida 694 940 246 
Georgia. 827 1,070 243 
Tilinois 1,250 1, 600 350 
Indiana... 830 1, 250 42) 
Kansas... . 834 1, 200 366 
becca 723 1, 040 317 
Missouri. . 818 1,080 262 
New Mexico 750 950 200 
North Carolina. 599 1, 030 431 
Ohio... 2... 1,171 1, 220 49 
Oklahoma 757 1.010 252 
South Carolina 604 1,070 376 

EHS he ne ainocnasereene 667 1,090 423 


Most of the States would have been 
satisfied with less Federal funds. This 
can be illustrated by citing several per- 
tinent examples from the many avail- 
able: 

Mississippi first showed a per pupil cost 
of $682, accepted an offer from the Office 
of Education of $830 but later was given 
$1,040 per pupil. 

Georgia finally managed to show costs 
of $840 per pupil—by eliminating some 
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of their least expensive buildings—but 
was allowed $1,070. 

Florida officials, after some negotia- 
ing, asked for $840 per pupil but were 
given $940. 

California’s rate was based entirely 
on the cost of high schools even though 
it was shown that elementary schools 
were being constructed for about $568 
less per pupil. 

Although buildings constructed under 
this program for school construction in 
impacted areas frequently were elabo- 
rate, complete and expensive, they still 
were constructed for much less than the 
rates allowed in 1952 by the Office of 
Education in granting the Federal 
assistance. 


Rate al- Actual cost 

State lowed eg per pupil 

pup 

ama $1, 120 $630 
3 7 140 5 
California.. 1, 360 1, 108 
Colorado. 1,230 994 
— 1,080 715 
1, 120 695 
ho 1, 180 882 
1, 500 1, 383 
1, 280 989 
1, 260 S40 
1,320 1,447 
1, 230 1,132 
1, 380 1, 438 
1, 080 767 
1,100 7a 
1,120 1, 151 
1,137 709 
1,150 1, 261 
1, 200 1, 284 
1, 260 1,186 


The Office of Education admitted that 
no uniform method was used to arrive at 
entitlement rates but attempted to jus- 
tify its practice by saying that rates were 
partially assigned to avoid ill-feelings 
among the States and to avoid political 
repercussions. By 1953, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, and South Car- 
olina had identical rates per pupil. This 
is the record of performance of the 
agency to whom the proponents of this 
bill would trust its administration, as 
revealed by House committee hearings. 

No serious attempt ever was made by 
the Office of Education to restrict school 
districts to the construction of minimum 
facilities as required by law and Office 
of Education regulations. An Office of 
Education field representative in Ohio 
had the following to say in a letter to his 
superiors in Washington. “Without go- 
ing into all details these schools come as 
near being complete as any I have seen 
and more complete than any others con- 
structed in the area. This is not unno- 
ticed by other school people nor by the 
State.” Subsequent to the receipt of 
this letter, the Office of Education ap- 
proved a building which was to cost $2,- 
870 per pupil. 

The cost of school facilities approved 
by the Office of Education varied consid- 
erably, even within States. In one State, 
Virginia, cost per square foot varied from 
$9.26 to $19.34; the cost per pupil varied 
from $527 for an elementary building to 
$2,778 for a high school building, and the 
area per pupil from 55 square feet to 149 
square feet. 

School districts were enabled to 
stretch Federal entitlements so that the 
Federal funds not only would pay in full 
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for local school facilities but also would 
build classrooms with capacities greater 
than the number of federally connected 
children involved in the program. For 
example, Cobb County school district, in 
Georgia, was entitled to $1,771,566 to 
meet about 60 percent of the cost of 
constructing schoolbuildings for 3,022 
pupils. The county received slightly less 
than this amount but actually con- 
structed facilities for 3,240 pupils with- 
out cost to the local school district. 

Bibb County school district, in Geor- 
gia, was allowed approximately $180,000 
to construct a 5-stall schoolbus mainte- 
nance building, a bus parking shelter 
for 58 buses and a warehouse. 

The Office of Education generally 
overestimated the cost of school con- 
struction, which resulted in school dis- 
tricts being able to construct unauthor- 
ized facilities with Federal funds. This 
occurred in an interesting manner which 
is best illustrated by detailing one ex- 
ample: The agency would estmate, for 
example, a 100,000-square-foot facility 
to cost $15 per square foot, or a total 
eost of $1,500,000. When the actual cost 
turned out to be only $1,300,000, the 
local school district had $200,000 with 
which to construct a gymnasium or 
other facility. 

The Office of Education attempted to 
justify its lack of standards for school 
construction and its lack of knowledge of 
conditions in the various States by hav- 
ing State educational agencies approve 
building plans of its school districts. At 
the same time the Office of Education 
knew that most of the State agencies 
considered school construction to be a 
local problem and did not interfere with 
a school district that was trying to get 
the most possible from the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

Does not the record of irresponsibility 
of the United States Office of Education 
in its administration of this small spe- 
cialized Federal school construction pro- 
gram indicate the kind of a record that 
could be expected from the Office of Edu- 
cation in its administration of a broad 
general program of Federal aid for 
schools? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was happy to hear the remarks 
of the gentleman from Arizona that he 
in order to get a school bill was willing 
to compromise further. That is the way 
I felt last year when I voted for the 
school construction bill, because it con- 
tained many features that I did not like. 

I do believe that the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
probably is the best compromise that 
can be worked out. I will vote, however, 
for the Ayres amendment in the hope 
that that will be adopted. I will then 
vote for the Tewes amendment. If 
neither one of those carries, I still will 
vote for the school construction biil be- 
cause I believe we have a serious need 
in our country and there must be some 
way we have to go about meeting it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. May]. 
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Mr. MAY. Mr. Chairman, when I 
offered my amendment earlier I was un- 
aware of the possibility of a point of 
order. That has been corrected. I 
should like to say to the Chairman that 
I feel I still have the best compromise 
to this school construction situation 
here in the House today. Depending on 
the results of the votes on these amend- 
ments that are pending now, I still in- 
tend to offer my solution which I believe 
sincerely will appeal to all sections of 
the United States and will help to enact 
this law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN | 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to associate myself with 
those supporting the Tewes amendment. 
I am for Federal aid for education to 
help our school systems where the need 
is the greatest. I am confident that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Tewes] will do 
just that by relying on the remaining 
portion of the bill authorizing the pur- 
chase by the Federal Government of the 
obligations of these needy school dis- 
tricts. I am fearful that if we do not 
accept this amendment we may end up 
without any acceptable legislation on 
this important issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
METCALF], 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, like 
my colleague, the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. UDALL], I feel that we need to 
get a school bill. I have compromised 
as much as 75 percent of the way, and I 
see no reason why I should not com- 
promise the whole 100 percent of the 
way. I accept the Eisenhower bill in its 
entirety. I, too, support the Ayres 
amendment. I would be opposed to the 
Tewes amendment. It would knock out 
all the grants which most of us feel is 
the most important part of the bill, and 
it would knock out of the bill the provi- 
sion for the State matching out of State 
funds, which is the only way to make 
this an emergency program and to pro- 
vide that this program will ultimately 
come to an end and that the States will 
take over the burden of helping build 
schools for local communities that do 
not have the financial resources to build 
schools themselves. But let us build 
schools with Federal funds now, and let 
the State take over full responsibility 
for assistance later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand the parliamentary situation, 
the Ayres amendment is before the Com- 
mittee, and it eliminates the revised 
Powell amendment. If this amendment 
expresses the views of the President in 
order to get a school bill, I certainly 
feel that all the Members of the House 
who want a school bill now should com- 
promise all the way with the President 
so that there can no longer be any fur- 
ther excuse, and take this amendment 
in order that we may accomplish some- 
thing, 
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Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
gratulate the gentleman on standing 
up for our school children first. The 
gentleman is taking a wonderful po- 
sition. 

Mr. PERKINS. I certainly hope that 
the gentleman on my left will deliver 
us some votes and pass this bill. I have 
always believed in a distribution of funds 
on the basis of need. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with my esteemed colleague from Ken- 
tucky in the expression which he has 
just made, and I am happy to state that 
I will support the Ayres amendment, 
which he has discussed. The gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS] and 
I have both stood four-square through 
the years, as we have studied this mat- 
ter, for a distribution of school con- 
struction grants on the basis of need. 
It is my recollection that he and I have 
sponsored identical bills doing just what 
the Ayres amendment seeks to do. I 
recognize that our Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor agreed upon title I 
of the committee’s bill. However, that 
bill has now been doctored up with the 
Wainwright amendment, and as I have 
consistently stated on the floor of the 
House and in the committee, I cannot 
vote for the passage of any bill that 
contains the Wainwright amendment. 
So, I am happy to join the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS], and the 
others who have signified a like mind 
in the support of the Ayres amendment, 
which embodies the need formula which 
I have supported through the years. 
This is the formula commonly known 
as the Hill-Burton formula, a formula 
which was originally developed, legis- 
latively, by Alabama’s great senior Sen- 
ator [LISTER HILL]. So, I would like to 
state that the Hill formula for the dis- 
tribution of the grants, as contained in 
the Ayres amendment, will be even 
more helpful to Alabama than would 
the grants under the commmittee bill. 
There would be more money. In addi- 
tion, and this is of the utmost impor- 
tance so far as I am concerned, we 
have been assured that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WatnweicutT] will 
not offer his Wainwright or Powell- 
type amendment to the Ayres amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PERKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT I, who 
has contributed so much in committee to 
this legislation. He like myself has 
sponsored school-construction legisla- 
tion, containing the original Hill formu- 
la, providing for the disbursement of 
funds on the basis of need. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment takes 
into consideration the per capita income, 
the number of children, and the effort. 
All of us agree that the principle of dis- 
bursement is good. In fact, I voted with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania last 
year, but in order to try to find out just 
how we are getting along here, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Penn- 
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sylvania [Mr. MCCONNELL] is he sup- 
porting the amendment? 

Mr. McCONNELL. I would be very 
pleased to support the amendment. I 
have favored this type of formula for 
some time. I certainly appreciate the 
spirit shown on the other side, that they 
are willing to go all this way with us. 

Mr. PERKINS. I certainly hope we 
can forget about the so-called Powell 
amendment or the Wainwright amend- 
meny from here on out, and pass this 

ill. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I associate myself 
with the gentleman’s remarks. I think 
this is the proper way to do it. I think 
this is the way to get a school bill and 
I support him fully. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I also want to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman and support him wholeheart- 
edly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CORBETT]. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very happy that we now find ourselves 
in this parliamentary situation. If we 
are in support of the President’s pro- 
gram, we can support the Ayres amend- 
ment. We are now in a clean-cut 
parliamentary situation and those who 
are for school aid and the President's 
program can support the Ayres amend- 
ment. If they feel that bill cannot be 
passed or they object to it, we can revert 
to the Tewes amendment and vote for a 
loan program. It is excellent that we 
have reached a situation where the 
chips are down, and I hope that either 
of these two amendments prevail and be- 
come the law that we pass to the other 
body. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr, Chairman, the Ayres 
substitute amendment to title I pro- 
vides the real way to meet the problem 
of those areas in our country that have 
need for Federal help in constructing 
school facilities because: First, they have 
unusually large or rapidly growing 
school-age populations; second, they are 
doing the best they can with their own 
resources; but third, their own resources 
are not adequate to enable them to meet 
their needs. 

This is the same amendment many of 
us voted for last year, in the Committee 
of the Whole and in the motion to re- 
commit. It is the bill that the President 
has favored from the beginning. But it 
was rejected last year by those who sup- 
ported the principle in the Kelley bill 
of giving the same amount of aid to all— 
whether they need it or not. 

The committee bill this year goes half 
way—it gives half the grant aid on the 
equalization principle in the Ayres sub- 
stitute, and half according to the prin- 
ciple in the Kelley bill. 

But why should any Federal aid for 
school construction be given on the 
Kelley principle—the same to the rich- 
est areas as to the poorest? It is said 
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to be a simple way. Well, it would be 
simpler for a doctor to give the same 
prescription to every patient, no matter 
what his disease. But is that the right 
way to cure his trouble? 

It would be simple to try to meet the 
need of hungry people by going down 
the street passing out $20 bills to all per- 
sons met, no matter what the state of 
their finances. But would that solve the 
problem? 

Mr. Chairman, I must oppose title I 
as it is in the committee bill. The more 
aid that goes to the districts that do not 
need it, the less there will be for the 
children in the districts that do need it. 
The Ayres amendment is the right way 
to do the job. If we adopt it now, we 
will have a sound school construction 
bill, based on the three essential fac- 
tors—need, capacity, and effort. And 
such a bill can become law. I urge the 
adoption of this amendment—so that, 
if Federal aid is to be given, it will go 
to those that need it most, and not to 
those who need it least or do not need 
it at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Smiru of Virginia moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr, SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make this motion seriously at this 
time. Frequently such a motion is 
offered for the purpose of obtaining time 
for debate. I offer it in the hope that 
the motion will now be adopted. We 
have spent a great many hours on this 
matter. I am quite sure from what I 
have heard of the debate that the Mem- 
bers are ready to dispose of this matter 
and be done with it. 

I hope that now the Committee will 
adopt this motion and strike the enact- 
ing clause from the bill and let us be 
through with this rather futile debate. 

I hope that the Members will dispose 
of this matter on this motion. The time 
is right for it. Let us have a vote. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the motion. I do not want 
to take the full time. The purpose of 
this maneuver is quite obvious. Finally, 
after 2 years thrashing around on this 
thing we have reached an agreement. 
We on this side have decided to go all 
the way with the President, cross every 
“t and dot every “i” and go down the 
line with precisely what the President 
wants. We can join hands with you. 
We have obviously worked out a working 
agreement, It is feasible in this body. 
We can pass a school bill today. There- 
fore, the purpose of this motion is to 
derail this new coalition that we have. 

I ask that the motion be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair- 
man appointed Mr. Smirx of Virginia 
and Mr. UDALL as tellers. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
2 that there were —ayes 153, noes 

So the motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Water, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 1) to authorize Federal assist- 
ance to the States and local communi- 
ties in financing an expanded program 
of school construction so as to eliminate 
the national shortage of classrooms, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the recommendation of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union that the enacting clause be 
stricken out. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 208, nays 203, not voting 21, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 154} 
YEAS—208 
Abbitt Gary Passman 
Abernethy Gathings Patman 
Adair Gavin Pilcher 
Alexander Gregory Pillion 
Alger Gross Poage 
Allen, II. Gwinn Poft 
Andersen, Haley Radwan 
H. Carl Halleck Ray 
Andresen, Harden Reed 
August H. Hardy Rees, Kans. 
Arends Harris Riley 
Ashmore Harrison, Nebr. Rivers 
Barden Harrison, Va. Robeson, Va. 
Bass, Tenn, Hébert Rogers, Fla. 
Bates Hemphill Rogers, Tex. 
Baumhart Henderson Rutherford 
Becker Herlong Sadlak 
Beckworth Hess St. George 
Belcher Hiestand Saylor 
Bennett, Fla. Hoeven Schenck 
Bentley Hoffman Scherer 
Berry Holt Scott, N. C 
Betts Hosmer Scrivner 
Blitch. Hull Scudder 
gs Hyde Selden 
Bonner Shuford 
ch Jackson Sikes 
Bow James Simpson, Ill. 
Bray Jenkins Simpson, Pa, 
Brooks, La Jennings Smith, Calif. 
Brooks, Tex. Jensen Smith, Kans, 
Brown, Ga. Johansen Smith, Miss. 
Brown, Ohio Jonas Smith, Va. 
Brownson Keating Smith, Wis. 
Broyhill Keeney Spence 
Budge Kilburn Springer 
Burleson Kilday Stauffer 
Byrne, III. Kilgore Taber 
Cannon Kitchin Talle 
Cederberg Krueger Taylor 
lf Landrum Teague, Calif, 
Chiperfield Lanham Teague, Tex. 
urch LeCompte Thomas 
Clevenger Lennon Thompson, La. 
Cole Lipscomb Thompson, Tex. 
Collier Long Thomson, Wyo. 
Colmer Loser ‘Thornberry 
Cooley McCulloch Tuck 
Cooper McDonough Utt 
Cramer McGregor Van Pelt 
Cunningham, McMillan Vinson 
Nebr. cVey Vorys 
Dague Mahon 11 
Davis, Ga. Marshall Wainwright 
Davis, Tenn. Mason alter 
n Matthews Watts 
Derounian Meader Weaver 
Devereux Michel Wharton 
Dies Miller, Md. Whitener 
Dooley Miller, Nebr. Whitten 
Dorn, S. C. Miller, N. V. Williams, Miss. 
Dowdy Is Williams, N. Y 
Durham Minshall Willis 
Fallon Morrison Wilson, Calif. 
Fascell Murray Wilson, Ind. 
Feighan Neal Winstead 
Fisher Nicholson Wright 
Flynt Norrell Young 
"Hara, Minn. Younger 
Fountain O'Neill 
‘azier Ostertag 
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NAYS—203 

Addonizio Flood Morano 
Albert Fogarty Morgan 
Allen, Calif. Forand Morris 
Anderson, Ford Moss 

Mont. Frelinghuysen Moulder 
Andrews Friedel Multer 
Ashley Fulton Mumma 
Aspinall Garmatz Natcher 
Auchincloss Gordon Nimtz 
Ayres Granahan Norblad 
Bailey Grant O’Brien, III. 
Baker Gray O'Brien, N. . 
Baldwin Green, Oreg. O'Hara, Hl. 
Baring Green, Pa. Osmers 
Barrett Griffin Patterson 
Bass, N. H. Griffiths Pelly 
Bennett, Mich. Gubser Perkins 
Blatn: Hagen Pfost 
Boland Hale Philbin 
Bolling Haskell Polk 
Bolton Hays, Ark. Porter 
Boyle Hays, Ohio Price 
Breeding Healey Prouty 
Broomfield Heselton Rabaut 
Brown, Mo, Hill Rains 
Burdick Holifield Reece, Tenn 
Byrd Holland uss 
Byrne, Pa. Holmes Rhodes, Ariz. 
Byrnes, Wis Horan Rhodes, Pa 
Canfiela Huddleston Rlehlman 
Carnahan Jarman Roberts 
Carrigg Johnson Robsion, Ky 
Celler Jones, Ala. 
Chamberlain Jones, Mo, Rogers, Colo. 
Chenoweth Judd Rogers, Mass. 
Christopher Karsten Rooney 
Chudoff Kean Roosevelt 
Clark Kearns Santangelo 
Coad Kee Saund 
Coffin Kelley, Pa. Schwengel 
Corbett Kelly, N. Y. Scott, Pa. 
Coudert Keogh Seely-Brown 
Cretella King Sheehan 
Cunningham, Kirwan Shelley 

Iowa Knutson Sheppard 
Curtin Laird Steminski 
Curtis, Mass. Lane Siler 
Curtis, Mo Lankford Sisk 
Dawson, III. Latham Staggers 
Dawson, Utah Lesinski Steed 
Delaney McCarthy Sullivan 
Dellay McConnell Tewes 
Dempsey McCormack Thompson, N. J. 
Denton McFall Tollefson 
Diggs McGovern Trimble 
Dingell McIntosh Udall 
Dixon Macdonald Uliman 
Dollinger Machrowicz Vanik 
Donohue Mack, III. Van Zandt 
Dorn, N. V. Mack. Wash. Westland 
Doyle Madden Wier 
Dwyer Magnuson Wigglesworth 
Eberharter Martin Withrow 
Edmondson May Wolverton 
Elliott Merrow Yates 
Engle Metcalf Zablocki 
Farbstein Miller, Calif. Zelenko 
Fenton Montoya 
Fino Moore 

NOT VOTING—21 

Anfuso George McIntire 
Avery Harvey Maillard 
Beamer Hillings O’Konski 
Boykin Holtzman Powell 
Buckley Kearney Preston 
Bush Kluczynski Teller 
Evins Knox id: 


So the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union that the enacting clause be 
stricken out was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Preston for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. Evins for, with Mr. Holtzman against. 

Mr. Kearney for, with Mr. Anfuso against. 

Mr. Hillings for, with Mr. Widnall against. 

Mr. Beamer for, with Mr. Mailliard against. 


Mr. McIntire for, with Mr. O’Konski 
against. 


Mr. Harvey for, 
against. 


Mr. Avery for, with Mr. Powell against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Boykin with Mr. Knox. 
Mr. Teller with Mr. Bush. 


with Mr. Kluczynski 


July 25 


Mr. REES of Kansas changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


THREE HUNDRED AND PIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING 
OF JAMESTOWN, VA. 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
27, 85th Congress, the Chair appoints as 
Members of the joint committee to rep- 
resent the Congress at the 350th anni- 
versary of the founding of Jamestown, 
Va., the following Members on the part 
of the House: Mr. MILLER of California, 
Mr. Rosgeson of Virginia, Mr. KILGORE, 
Mr. Porr, and Mr. Moore. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute to secure the program for next week, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I say before 
answering the question directly that we 
have some time left and there is a bill 
that will not take long, which will be 
called up. 

Mr. MARTIN. There will be no ses- 
sion tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. Next week 
Monday to Saturday is as follows: 

H. R. 3233, to amend section 22 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

H. R. 3753, agriculture, homesteaders 
and desertland entrymen. 

House Resolution 316, investigations, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. That is to give them authoriza- 
tion to go outside of continental United 
States. 

S. 1856, the Airways Modernization 
Act of 1957. 

H. R. 2147, Federal reclamation proj- 
ect, San Angelo, Tex. 

H. R. 8643, authorization for improve- 
ments of Niagara River project. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BUCK- 
LEY} specifically asked me to program 
this bill for next week. 

Be R. 6763, the Potomac River tunnel 
III. 

H. R. 8456, agriculture, wheat for on- 
farm consumption. 

H. R. 7244, meat- production program 
relative to agriculture. 

The usual reservations that any fur- 
ther program will be announced later 
and that conference reports may be 
called up at any time. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is it proposed to call 
them up in the order in which the gen- 
tleman has enumerated them? 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is the inten- 
tion to adhere to that program quite 
strictly. 

Mr. MARTIN. Monday is not suspen- 
sion day? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. However, 
Tuesday is Private Calendar day. There 
was a special order obtained for con- 
sideration of the Private Calendar on 
next Tuesday. 
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CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday next week 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the membership 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill H. R. 1. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE WAINWRIGHT AMENDMENT 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden and abrupt end of further con- 
sideration of the school-construction bill, 
H. R. 1, prevented me from fulfilling my 
announced purpose of more fully ex- 
plaining my reasons for opposing the so- 
called Wainwright amendment. The 
result of the vote clearly illustrates what 
I previously felt and what we all now 
know. The needs of schoolchildren have 
been trampled upon by inept leadership 
by the President and outright opposi- 
tion by a vast majority of the Republi- 
cans recorded. The vote on the Demo- 
cratic side is a striking contrast. Ob- 
viously, the strategy of attempting to put 
a civil-rights issue in this bill was spear- 
headed by avowed opponents of school 
aid. Last year the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PowELL] was at least in sup- 
port of the bill. This year no effort was 
made to even follow his amendment. 
Last year I had not fully reviewed the 
alternatives available to Members inter- 
ested in civil-rights legislation. Cer- 
tainly I had not fully realized the dia- 
bolical manner in which reactionary op- 
ponents of liberal measures would use it 
to defeat such measures. There are 
these courses open to those of us who 
believe so strongly in civil rights: First, 
restrict our efforts to outright civil-rights 
legislation; second, work for civil-rights 
legislation directly and indirectly by 
riders attached to other pertinent leg- 
islation such as school bills, housing bills, 
and so forth; and third, use a combina- 
tion of the first two courses and apply it 
only to a selected few of the non-civil- 
rights bills. Under a normal situation, 
the last two courses do not appeal to me 
as being sound legislative practice, for 
they inevitably must detract from the 
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basic purpose of bills such as housing, 
school aid, and so forth. It is primarily 
for this reason and in this spirit that I 
decided this year to try to test the sin- 
cerity of those who give lipservice to 
civil-rights measures and then use it to 
completely destroy all progress. At this 
point I should acknowledge the courage 
and forthrightness of certain Members 
who, while they opposed the Wainwright 
amendment, had the courage to vote for 
the bill itself by refusing to vote to kill 
the bill. On the other hand, the Repub- 
lican leadership and the results of to- 
day’s vote have given many of us much 
to think about in the days to come and 
especially on the problems within our 
own party. In the immediate future I 
shall watch the development of certain 
events in the other body with great in- 
terest, for certainly having tried to adopt 
a middle course in all sincerity and hav- 
ing seen it so utterly ineffective, it may 
well be time to consider an all-out effort 
for civil rights by every attainable leg- 
islative means. 


IMPROVEMENT OF FEED GRAIN 
PROGRAM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, about 
10 days ago Agriculture Secretary Ben- 
son set forth in a report to the Senate 
methods that he believed would improve 
the feed grain program. 

Every farmer in America can tell you 
that the feed grain program needs a 
great deal of improvement—along with 
the remainder of the farm programs. 
But it is obvious from the United Press 
news story of July 22, which I wish to 
have reproduced in the Record at this 
point and from the Secretary’s recom- 
mendations as well, that Mr. Benson’s 
concept of the word “improvement” is 
somewhat unusual to say the least. 

The United Press news story is as fol- 
lows: 

The Eisenhower administration appar- 
ently has junked parity as a yardstick for 
measuring the well-being of farmers. 

Administration farm planners believe 
parity, long used to compare farm income 
with the earnings of other groups, does not 
give an accurate picture of the farmer's fi- 
nancial status. 

Parity prices are calculated to show how 
much farmers should be paid for their prod- 
ucts to assure them the same income they 
had during a theoretically normal period 
in the past. 

But Agriculture Secretary Benson indi- 
cated in a statement in his grain policy re- 
port to the Senate last week that he and 
his aides put little faith in the parity 
formula. 

The report said incomes of grain growers 
and livestock feeders should be kept, “if 
possible,” on a par with incomes of others 
who invest the same amount of capital, 
labor, and management skill. 

But “no single satisfactory statistical 
measurement of such a level has been de- 
veloped,” the report added. 

Instead of setting a formal goal for farm 
price levels, the report indicates the admin- 
istration would leave it up to farmers to 
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decide whether their incomes are satisfac- 
tory or not—and whether farm income pros- 
pects are attractive enough to keep them 
farming. 

“Farmers themselves are in a good posi- 
tion to make this measurement (a compari- 
son with other economic groups) individ- 
ually, for their own special circumstances, 
and to make decisions in accordance with 
their own judgments,” the report said. 


By his own admission in the report 
itself, the Secretary said that “with more 
moderate price supports, prices of feed 
grain and incomes to some commercial 
feed grain producers would be some 
lower” and further that “livestock pro- 
duction would likely be increased in the 
immediate future, and there would be 
the possibility that slightly lower live- 
stock prices might result.” 

One can only conclude that further 
deterioration of the farm economy and 
increased hardship among farm families 
represents improvement to the Agricul- 
ture Secretary. 

It is impossible to read the news ac- 
count that I referred to a moment ago, 
without being sharply reminded of the 
similarity between Secretary Benson and 
former President Calvin Coolidge. 

It was President Coolidge who first 
opined that farmers have never made 
money and that it would be futile to ex- 
pend Government energies in an effort 
to bring economic justice to farm fami- 
lies. Coolidge acidly rejected the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill and all legislation 
which would have dealt effectively with 
that chronic problem of agriculture— 
low prices. And thereby he contributed 
greatly to the great depression that cul- 
minated a few years after he left office. 
We have almost a replay of that same 
tragic situation today. 

It has taken the Eisenhower admin- 
istration less than 5 years to make a 180- 
degree political switch, that began with 
the golden promise of full parity to 
farmers, on that autumn day in Brook- 
ings, S. Dak., during the presidential 
campaign of 1952. Now the chief agri- 
cultural spokesman of the man who 
made that promise, not only proposes to 
drop the supports which once brought 
prosperity to American farms, but he 
seeks to junk the parity formula prin- 
ciple itself, which his party so earnestly 
embraced on the campaign trails of rural 
America. 

He says parity is obsolete. And what 
does he offer in return? The simple 
adage that when you go broke, then you 
ought to get out of farming. What a 
sad reminder of the days when farmers 
enjoyed the friendship and sympathy of 
an executive branch of government, 
along with the rest of America. 

Mr. Benson's logic would have the 
carpenter throw away his rule and 
square and construct his buildings on 
guesswork. It would have the banker 
loan his money in the hope that the bor- 
rower would pay him some interest along 
with the principal. The merchant would 
lay his wares on the counter and thank- 
fully accept any price offered to him by 
the buyer. 

Can anyone conceive of any business- 
man adopting such a ridiculous practice? 
Of course not. But this is exactly what 
Benson is proposing for the farmers of 
America. 
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The Secretary alludes, if unconvinc- 
ingly, to the fact that incomes of grain 
growers and livestock feeders should be 
kept, if possible, on a par with others 
who invest the same amount of capital, 
labor and management know-how. 

I fear however, that the Secretary’s 
measurement of equality is that which is 
mirrored in the hourly return operators 


of our commercial family-operated 
farms received in 1955, as outlined in 
the most recent bulletin by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on this matter, en- 
tiled “Farm Cost and Returns, 1955.” It 
is Agricultural Information Bulletin No. 
15B, and I wish to insert in the record 
the table from page 28 of this report. 
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Mr. Speaker, the farmers of America 
have been deprived of 84% billion in net 
income since 1952. Is it not time we re- 
turned prosperity to the farms and Main 
Street of rural America by establishing 
a farm program that will give them a 
fair return for their work and invest- 
ment? 


TABLE 2.— Nel farm income and return per hour to operator and family labor, commercial family-operated farms, by type, 1955 with 


compa risons 


Type of farm and location 


Average 


Net farm income 


1952 1953 1954 1955 ? 
1937-41 1947-49 
Dairy farms: 
Jentral Northeast $960 $3, 892 $3, 956 $3, 493 $3, 735 $, 433 
1,469 4,365 4, 585 3, 760 3, 219 2, 839 
1, 236 3, 284 3, 825 3, 159 2, 382 2, 404 
y. 1,512 5, 639 6, 211 6, 027 6, 379 4,189 
Hog-beef raising.. 928 3, 370 4, 457 3, 357 2,045 2. 980 
Hog- beef fattenin 2, 520 10, 665 8, 787 7,055 8, 833 3, 862 
Cash emy 2,627 8, 930 9, 248 7,471 8, 393 6, 367 
Tobacco farm a 8 
Tobacce-livestock (Kentucky) 1. 192 3, 334 3, 976 3.457 3, 430 2. 850 
Tobacco- cotton (North Carolina) 0 0 3, 208 3, 238 3, 240 2,927 3, 289 
‘Tobacco farm (small) -...-... — @) 2, 354 2, 391 2,611 2, 380 2, 706 
Tobacco- cotton farms (urge) 00 3, 923 3, 968 4, 042 3, 326 4, 037 
Cotton farms: 
Southern Piedmont 495 1, 565 2,129 1,918 1, 438 2, 240 
Black Prairie, Tex. 1.019 3, 090 3, O17 3, 695 1, 804 2. 972 
High Plains, Tex. (nonirrigs = 1. 675 6, 411 2, 188 —6¹⁴9 4, 206 2,714 
ign} Plains, Tex, (irrigated) e) 10, 761 12, 583 8, 448 13, 205 8, 592 
a: 
Sia ! oe OE PE AS ©) 1, 923 1, 963 2,073 1, 581 2, 070 
VVA E E 09 20, 465 24, 948 24, 668 16, 943 24, 353 
Spring wheat farms (Northern Plains, 
Wheat small 2 livestock. 5 872 6, 323 3. 702 4.075 2, 263 5, 800 
Wheat corn livestock... .-.. 1, 127 5, 972 2. 782 4, 302 3, 429 2,318 
Wheat roughage livestock.. 533 5, 370 2, 355 4, 755 2, 894 4,119 
Winter wheat farms: 
Southern Plains 1,174 10, 017 14, 502 4, 961 7, 330 5,112 
t-pea (Washington and Idaho) 2. 7 11, 864 14, 210 14, 705 16, 515 10, 412 
2, 734 6, 908 5, 890 5, 4, 209 4, 186 
® 5, 224 1, 292 772 955 3, 303 
Northern Plains 980 6, 466 5, 942 4, 216 3, 625 2.544 
—— — reglon 2 892 8, 665 10, 984 5, 324 4,481 4, 518 
Southwest ® 5, 698 1, 134 —490 323 3, 121 


Return per hour to operator and family labor 


h . $0. 63 ö 
68 -50 -38 -30 
60 53 33 3⁵ 
1.11 1.04 1. 13 . 52 
- 84 -49 40 37 
1. 56 1,09 1. 70 2 
1.81 1.18 1.50 74 
k 93 79 78 . 0 
75 65 68 - 58 73 
ae 52 62 -54 65 
A 57 „öl -39 „65 
34 47 37 2 51 
.82 64 89 21 -30 
47 2. 50 —.21 —1.38 1.10 -39 
3.76 3.71 1.92 3.80 1.77 
88 50 58 41 84 

0 9 (9 (9 (Q) 

13 2.07 5¹ 68 -01 1.36 
18 1. 40 i 61 -36 -03 
- 06 1.49 - 06 84 27 63 
13 3.20 4.10 57 1.74 62 
-49 3.44 3.71 3.69 4.27 1.37 
34 -79 —. 03 11 —. 03 —.06 
—.31 —3. 43 —3. 51 —3. 00 —2. 30 
0⁴ 90 35 -02 —.0³ —.37 
29 1.37 1.61 +39 34 -32 
31 —2. 84 —3. 43 —2. 50 —1. 52 


i Net farm income less a charge for the use of capital, divided by hours of operator 


and family labor. 
3 Preliminary. 


CENSORSHIP BY BROADCASTING 
COMPANIES 


Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, it has just 
come to my attention that the songs 
written by that great and outstanding 
composer, Stephen Collins Foster, most 
especially Swanee River, My Old Ken- 
tucky Home, and Ole Black Joe, three 
magnificent, beautiful, sweet, and lovely 
old songs, have been censored, and 
if not rewritten, they are to be banned 
from the air by the three big networks: 
ABC, NBC, and CBS. Mr. Foster L. 
Barnes, superintendent of Florida's 
Stephen Foster Memorial, states “We 
have checked with the network officials 
and have found that reference to ‘dark- 
ies,’ ‘massa,’ ‘mammy,’ ‘colored man,’ 
and ‘Ole Black Joe’ are now taboo.” 

Mr. Speaker, just 28 miles from my 
hometown of Lebanon, Ky., there is lo- 
cated on Federal Hill in famous Bards- 


3 Not available. 
+ Not applicable. 


town, Nelson County, Ky., My Old Ken- 
tucky Home. This spacious, beautiful, 
colorful, impressive building was con- 
structed in 1795 by Judge John Rowen. 
It was here in the year of 1852 that 
Stephen Collins Foster, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., a relative and a guest of Judge 
Rowen, while visiting there became so 
inspired with the folklore, tradition, the 
customs, the hospitality, gracious living, 
the loveliness, and beauty of the sur- 
rounding country, the native Kentuck- 
ians and the happy, friendly, carefree, 
God-fearing, God-loving, industrious 
colored folks that he was inspired to pen 
the immortal lines of My Old Kentucky 
Home. He was so enthralled and en- 
chanted by this picturesque country that 
from his point of vantage on this high 
hill, overlooking the good Lord’s own 
great beauty, he feasted his eyes on the 
matchless scenic wonder of the gentle 
rolling hills, the lazy, easy flowing brooks 
of clear, fresh, sparkling water and the 
magnificent, colorful meadows lying like 
gigantic, velvet carpets below in the rich, 
fertile valleys. His artistic soul saw 
fields of famous bluegrass and acres of 
rich silky tobacco, tall green corn, and 
ripe golden wheat, bounded by old stone 
fences built by hand labor almost 60 


years prior to his visit. The deep brown 
of the aging stone fence was to his sensi- 
tive and delicate soul a proper setting 
for the fusion of flowers which tenderly 
hugged it. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that while 
Stephen Collins Foster was a guest of 
Judge Rowen, there in old Bardstown, 
Ky., that he traveled on over to Hodgen- 
ville, the birthplace of Abraham Lincoln 
and then on down to Fairview, the birth- 
place of Jefferson Davis. At that par- 
ticular time, I am certain, that it did not 
occur to Foster that these two distin- 
guished sons of Kentucky later were to 
be privileged to serve simultaneously as 
President of the United States and as 
President of the Southern Confederacy 
between the years of 1861 and 1865. 
And in Foster’s quest for more back- 
ground in order to get the complete local 
setting for his composition of these now 
famous folksongs known and loved the 
world over, I am reasonably sure that he 
must have ridden a fine Kentucky saddle 
horse down to Mammoth Cave, the place 
that Irvin S. Cobb said was “An open 
mouth to proclaim the glories of Ken- 
tucky, and an open door to her hospital- 
ity.” 
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Mr. Speaker, I am sure also that while 
Stephen Collins Foster was on his so- 
journ in Kentucky, that his mind must 
have gone back to the days when Daniel 
Boone and other early scouts and Indian 
fighters blazed the trail into Kentucky 
in the year 1775. In his mind’s eye he 
must have envisioned these intrepid 
pioneers coming through Cumberland 
Gap armed only with the Virginia stat- 
ute book, the Holy Bible and a squirrel 
rifle. I feel sure he saw in his day- 
dreaming the sturdy and stoic pioneer 
people of Kentucky, such as Jane Todd 
Crawford, who after having completed a 
60-mile horseback ride, arrived in Dan- 
ville, Ky., and there without anesthetic, 
which was unknown at the time, sub- 
jected herself to a very dangerous opera- 
tion, which was performed by that 
famous Kentucky doctor, Ephram Mc- 
Dowell, which absolutely revolutionized 
the medical profession. 

Stephen Collins Foster, the only com- 
poser in American history ever to be 
elected to the Hall of Fame, in an effort 
to capture, to protect, and to forever pre- 
serve for posterity, penned the immortal 
lines of these beautiful, magnificent, old 
folksongs. By doing so he contributed 
greatly to our American heritage. 
Through this medium he unwittingly be- 
came the moving force, not only of Ken- 
tuckiams everywhere, but all Americans 
on foreign soil, wherever they may be 
found. My Old Kentucky Home is their 
home, no matter where they may reside. 
It is a symbol of our American way of life. 

Mr. Speaker, for over 100 years now 
people all over the world have loved, re- 
spected, and enjoyed Foster's delightful 
melodies. And at no time has anybody 
ever dared to say that he intended these 
songs to be a detriment, a reflection, an 
affront, a vilification, or an abuse to the 
colored race or to any other race. Why, 
he meant to honor our colored folks and 
he did so sincerely and conscientiously 
with all of the artistic ability at his 
command. If we follow the same logic 
and reasoning of the networks in ban- 
ning Swanee River and My Old Ken- 
tucky Home from the air, then we may 
have to change the name of The White 
House because this might conceivably be 
classified as discrimination. 

It would appear that there is more to 
this ban than meets the eye. Who is 
behind this decree—this pious decision? 
Might it not be an insult to our fine 
American Indians if that old ballad 
known as Red Wing were sung over the 
air waves? It makes just about as much 
sense, banning My Old Kentucky Home 
and Swanee River as it would be to ban 
that beautiful old song Mother Machree 
on the basis that it might be insulting 
to our fine Irish people. According to 
the networks philosophy and their line 
of reasoning, Chinatown, My Chinatown 
ought to be banned because it might of- 
fend the many fine Chinese people re- 
siding in the United States. On the same 
theory Silver Threads Among the Gold 
ought to go for fear it might be an af- 
front to the elderly people of this great 
country. Why, Mr. Speaker to say that 
My Old Kentucky Home and Swanee 
River either or both of them were writ- 
ten by a prejudiced, narrow mind, cal- 
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culated to harm, to hurt, or to embar- 
rass any of our people would be like 
saying that Kentucky had no blue grass 
or thoroughbreds; that Boston had no 
Paul Revere or Old North Church; that 
a ball game had no umpire ana no “rhu- 
barb”; that a hot dog had no mustard 
or a bun; or that the American flag had 
no stars and stripes, or any red, white, 
and blue. 

Whenever any group of people in this 
Nation or any other nation for that mat- 
ter, take it upon themselves to set up 
rules and regulations by and through 
which they can arbitrarily control what 
songs shall or shall not be heard—and 
get away with it—then they can censor 
speech, censor religion, censor or even 
control the press. Hitler got his start 
doing things this way—now Russia does 
it via a 1957 version because the Krem- 
lin controls all media of communication. 

I simply cannot believe that any or- 
ganization in America that is basically 
and fundamentally pro-American or real 
American would ever have the temerity 
or the intestinal fortitude to either re- 
quest or insist that any broadcasting 
agency refrain from broadcasting songs 
that are basically and fundamentally a 
part of America. Those who would seek 
to destroy America from within would 
want to prevent the enjoyment of these 
beautiful, melodious, gentle folksongs by 
all our people. To tell you the truth, 
these three networks must scare mighty 
easily. I will bet that if the truth were 
known they have on file about as much 
evidence, with about as much weight to 
it, as the glue on a fresh licked second- 
hand postage stamp. For anybody to say 
that the words of that beautiful old 
folksong Swanee River, and the gen- 
tle, kind, sympathetic, heartwarming, 
refreshing, dedicated words, penned by 
Foster, to that melodious tune, known as 
My Old Kentucky Home—the State song 
of my beloved Kentucky—are detrimen- 
tal or harmful to the colored race or to 
any race, contains about as much fact 
and truth as the gold fillings that are 
p found in the teeth of a dead dickey- 

ird. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that in the final 
analysis this prohibition against the 
broadcasting of these two splendid old 
songs and others, will soon fade like the 
dye in grandpa’s beard—or go out like 
Lottie on an Easter Sunday strut. 

For the past 83 years now, there has 
been a race of thoroughbreds of this 
great Nation, held on the first Saturday 
of each May in Louisville, Ky., at its 
famous Churchill Downs. This little 
race is known throughout the world as 
the Kentucky Derby. While it is true 
that there are seldom more than 100,000 
people present, nevertheless the crowd 
on this festive and memorable day, comes 
from the 48 States and many foreign 
countries. During the past 83 years just 
prior to the running of the Kentucky 
Derby the band has always played Ken- 
tucky’s national anthem, My Old Ken- 
tucky Home. It is a magnificent sight, 
a thrill, an adventure. While laughter 
and gaiety is the general order of the 
day, suddenly at 5:15 p. m. a hush comes 
over the multitude—as they stand with 
bowed heads amidst the profusion of 
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May roses, there is an exciting expectan- 
cy charged like electricity in the atmos- 
phere. The air is filled with the scent of 
sweet honeysuckle; your spine tingles, 
your muscles tighten, your throat goes 
dry, your eyes get misty, your lips 
taut, and while you desperately try to 
swallow that red hot lump that seems 
to be everlastingly bouncing around in 
your throat—the soft, melodious strains 
of My Old Kentucky Home float through 
the air and rise to the wide blue yonder. 
Can you imagine my colleagues that as 
we stand there at the derby with heads 
bowed, awaiting the strains of My Old 
Kentucky Home to be played by our 
band—suddenly the network managers 
call for a revision—a rewrite job, if you 
please, and instead of My Old Kentucky 
Home—we hear a hurried substitution of 
Who Threw the Overalls in Mrs. Mur- 
phy’s Chowder? 

My Old Kentucky Home is more than 
just a song, a tune; it is a ritual; it is an 
integral part of America; it is part of 
her background, her folklore, her cul- 
ture, her customs, her foundation, her 
every being, but yet these uninformed 
New York officials say it has to be re- 
written. If we are going to change every 
song that has something in it that some- 
body does not like, there are not enough 
rewrite men in America to even get the 
project started. 

We can worry all we want about de- 
struction from without; but, if we stand 
by idly and permit any man or set of 
men to take it upon themselves to actu- 
ally enact rules and regulations and then 
to enforce them as the law of the land, 
I say to you quite frankly that we had 
better begin to worry about destruction 
from within. This whole thing smacks 
of a lot of “foo-foo dust,” a lot of nit- 
nally. Boiled down in common parlance 
of the day, this means a lack of appreci- 
ation and an understanding of the finer 
things in life. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to wholeheartedly 
endorse the resolution introduced by my 
colleague the gentleman from Kentucky, 
the Honorable Joun Warts, of the Sixth 
Congressional District, which would re- 
quest that the present Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce investi- 
gate those that have set themselves up 
as a national board of censors to regu- 
late the morals, the thinking, the be- 
havior, and the code of ethics of the great 
American people. Fact is, I am intro- 
ducing a similar resolution today. 

We Kentuckians deeply resent the 
fact that our State song and the State 
song of the great State of Florida have 
been practically banned from the air. 
While we are technically and geographi- 
cally south of the Mason-Dixon line, 
which is often referred to in a joking 
manner by Kentuckians, as the Smith 
& Wesson line, we are basically a 
border State. Yet, as a border State, 
Kentucky has the fine qualities of both 
the North and the South. Actually she 
has the dignity of the North, the right- 
eousness of the East, the friendliness of 
the West, and the hospitality of the 
South. North, east, west, and south— 
put the first letters of each together and 
you have “news’’; so, no matter in what 
section of this Nation or in the world for 
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that matter you may live, Kentucky is 

always rich in kindness, heritage, tradi- 

tion, hospitality, history, folklore, gra- 

cious living, country ham, beaten bis- 

cuits, mint juleps, beautiful women, fast 

horses—and she is always news. Why 

should not she be—because in those fa- 

mous lines of Foster’s lyrics, the ones 

that are now objectionable: 

The sun shines bright in the old Kentucky 
home, 

Tis summer, the darkies are gay, 

The corn top’s ripe and the meadows in the 
bloom, 

While the birds make music all the day. 

The young folks roll on the little cabin floor, 

All merry, all happy and bright. 

By’n by hard times comes a knocking at the 
door, 

Then my old Kentucky Home, goodnight. 

Weep no more, my lady, 

O weep no more today, 

We will sing one song for the old Kentucky 
home, 

For the old Kentucky home far away. 


FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, it is a source 
of great disappointment to me that my 
amendment was ruled out of order on a 
slight technicality in the wording. This 
amendment took 3 months to prepare, 
and, according to the legal counsels, was 
correct when submitted. 

I wish to state that, in order to comply 
with the technicality, the objectionable 
part has been corrected to provide for 
the authorization of the funds to be paid 
with the approval of the Appropriations 
Committee. I shall resubmit the amend- 
ment in the form of a bill. 

It is my sincere belief that I have pro- 
vided the best means of solving the 
school-construction problem without ac- 
cording the Federal Government control 
over the local schools, which, I feel, is 
the real heart of the conflict concerning 
any Federal aid to school-construction 
program. 

This amendment, from all my conver- 
sations on the floor, had considerable 
support from all sections of the United 
States. Had it been allowed to be de- 
bated, I feel sure that numbers of my 
colleagues would have risen in its sup- 
port. It is obvious from their comments 
to me that this measure provided a solu- 
tion to the controversy in question. 

Therefore, I feel that the principle has 
been established by my amendment, and 
substantiating this feeling are the re- 
marks which I made on the floor today, 
which are presented earlier in the body 
of the RECORD. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF 
GUIDED MISSILES 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, press reports yesterday from 
the European disarmament conference 
quote our representative, Harold Stas- 
sen, as preparing to submit an American 
plan for international control of guided 
missiles. 

This report, if true, is of enormous 
significance in view of the current black- 
out of information on the comparative 
strengths of the United States and Rus- 
sia in the missile race. 

This Nation made a tragically slow 
start in this field, following World War 
II. but the Eisenhower administration 
gave missile development and production 
the highest priority. The billions of dol- 
lars being spent for missile develop- 
ment and production today are testi- 
mony to the importance this adminis- 
tration places on maintaining missile 
supremacy. 

Yet few people today, outside of the 
President, and top Defense Department 
and National Security Council rep- 
resentatives, know our comparative 
strength in the missile field. No one in 
authority will tell the public. 

We are being confused daily by sup- 
posedly accurate statements which, de- 
pending on whose crystal ball is being 
used, rate us from a position a year be- 
hind Russia; neck-and-neck with Rus- 
sia; or years ahead of Russia in the in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile field. 

For example, in the past few weeks 
we have seen a reliable columnist in the 
New York Times report that the Soviet 
Union is substantially behind the United 
States in the development of the inter- 
continental and intermediate-range 
ballistic missiles. In the New York Her- 
ald Tribune a few days later, another 
well-known columnist said that the best 
expert opinion is that the Russians are 
about a year ahead. In the other body 
on May 27, a distinguished Senator 
stated that he thought we were neck 
and neck with the Soviets. 

Seeking to clarify this point, which is 
of major concern to many of us on the 
Armed Services Committee, I asked the 
Defense Department to state in writing 
what our comparative position was. The 
Defense Department refused on the 
grounds that it was top secret and that 
such information would be entirely clas- 
sified. 

I might say in passing, in response to 
another question on the same subject, 
the Defense Department declared there 
were no sharp cutbacks contemplated in 
procurement or expenditure for missiles. 
They denied also that an arbitrary per- 
centage ceiling had been set for missile 
expenditures. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel the American peo- 
ple deserve to know our relative posi- 
tion with the Soviet Union in this mat- 
ter of grave importance to every citizen. 
We are told how we stand comparatively 
in numbers of aircraft and submarines; 
also in fighting forces; atomic warfare; 
nuclear development; and nearly every 
other phase of the defense picture. Yet 
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we are kept in the dark as to where we 
stand with Russia in the missile field. 

An enormous share of our military 
budget goes into missile development 
and production. We live under the 
threat of total destruction by the ene- 
mies’ use of such weapons. I firmly be- 
lieve that the people of our country 
should be told, at least in general terms, 
about our missile strength. The Ameri- 
can taxpayers foot the bill for these 
weapons—they deserve to know whether 
the expenditures place us in a position 
of strength or weakness. And even 
more importantly, the American people 
deserve to have these facts in hand be- 
fore our international negotiators start 
bargaining away the fruits of our years 
of scientific missile development. 


ADDITIONAL FACILITIES FOR AD- 
MINISTRATION AND TRAINING 
OF UNITS OF THE RESERVE COM- 
PONENTS 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 321 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 7697) to provide additional facilities nec- 
essary for the administration and training of 
units of the Reserve components of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Armed Services, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. It shall be in order to con- 
sider without the intervention of any point 
of order the amendment recommended by 
the Committee on Armed Services now 
printed in the bill. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this resolution makes in order the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7697) which 
was unanimously reported favorably 
from the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. This bill provides for an author- 
ization of eighty-some-million dollars 
for the further construction of armories 
for the use of the Reserve components 
of the Armed Forces. So far as I know, 
there is no objection to the bill, and I 
have no requests for time on the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott]. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I know of no opposition to this 
bill and I have no requests for time. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question.. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider the bill (H. R. 7697) in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2231 (1) 
of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
by changing the semicolon at the end there- 
of to a comma and adding the words “in- 
cluding troop housing and messing facili- 
ties.” 

Sec. 2. Section 3 of the National Defense 
Facilities Act of 1950, as amended (50 
U. S. C. 882), is amended by striking out 
the words “in an amount not to exceed 
$500 million over a period of the next 8 
fiscal years commencing with fiscal year 
1951“ and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“In an amount not to exceed $650 million 
over a period of the next 9 fiscal years 
commencing with fiscal year 1951”. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: Strike all of section 2 and insert the 
following: 

“Sec. 2. Section 3 of the National Defense 
Facilities Act of 1955, as amended (50 
U. S. C. 882), is amended by striking the 
figure $500 million and inserting in lieu 
thereof $580 million. 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized to construct the following projects: 

“Naval Air Station, Alvin Callender, New 
Orleans, La., 10 units of family quarters, 
$145,000. 

“Naval Air Station, Dobbins Air Force 
Base, Atlanta, Ga., 10 units of family quarters, 
$154,000. 

“Funds heretofore appropriated to carry 
cut the purposes of sections 2231 to 2238 of 
title 10, United States Code shall be avail- 
able to carry out the purposes of this sec- 
tion.” 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I 
will use the full 10 minutes, but I do 
want the time available in the event 
there are any questions to be asked 
about this bill during the course of the 
handling of it. 

Mr. Speaker, this measure marks 
merely a continuation of a program 
which has been in operation by the 
armed services since 1950; a program 
to provide suitable facilities for the Re- 
serve establishments, the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Force, Marine, and Coast 
Guard throughout the United States. 
In 1950 we realized the extreme impor- 
tance of having proper reserve facilities 
for our Reserve components. Up until 
World II, I do not believe that this coun- 
try had fully appreciated the value of 
having well-trained Reserve components 
of the Military Establishment. We real- 
ized then, in 1950, that to have these Re- 
serve components we would have to pro- 
vide them with the proper facilities for 
training. In that year we provided the 
country with a bill which has worked 
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very satisfactorily since the Congress 
approved it. That bill provided that 
over a period of 5 years’ time, Mr. 
Speaker, this country could spend a sum 
not exceeding $250 million for the pro- 
viding of Reserve armories and Reserve 
installations and needed Reserve con- 
struction throughout the length and 
breadth of this country. 

Under this program, Mr. Speaker, 
Congress provided this Reserve construc- 
tion. We found, however, that the au- 
thorization was consumed shortly be- 
fore the end of the 5-year period, and 
as the result of this, the Military Es- 
tablishment came back to the Congress 
and asked us to extend the time for 2 
years and to provide an additional $250 
million authorization for construction, to 
be spent during that 2-year period. 
That time has passed, and now the Mili- 
tary Establishment comes back and they 
tell us that they have done a good job 
in reference to this construction. All of 
the witnesses we heard indicate that a 
very satisfactory job has been done in 
reference to construction, but they say 
they need for the next year the sum total 
of $150 million additional to carry on 
this program. With that amount the 
program will go on for another 12 
months. 

Your committee went into the mat- 
ter very carefully. It thinks the time 
has come in this program, as in all pro- 
grams, to tighten up with the spending 
wherever it is possible, anc as a result 
we found that a carryover balance of 
authorization of some $45 million was 
now on hand under the program. The 
sum really needed additionally in au- 
thorization was $80 million rather than 
$150 million, and as a result of it, your 
committee amended the bill and re- 
ported to you a bill carrying with it a 
new authorization of $80 million rather 
than the $150 million. That does not 
meren any diminution of the program. 
The program will go forward as it has in 
the past, but we are approaching the 
time when we think we can see the end 
of the road, a completion of the program. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, I yield to 
the gentleman from Oregon, a member 
of the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Is it not a fact that 
this bill was passed unanimously by the 
subcommittee and the full committee? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
right. There was no opposition to the 
program. It has been a unanimously 
accepted program. Everybody seems to 
appreciate the program. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I want to 
compliment the gentleman and concur 
entirely in the remarks he has made 
about this program. Having worked in 
the Reserve component of the National 
Guard, I rise to ask this question: As 
i understand, it does include both the 
National Guard armories and the Reserve 
components? 

Mr. »ROOKS of Louisiana. It is for 
that construction program. I might tell 
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my distinguished friend that under the 
National Guard construction program to 
date the guard has received $119 million 
and that this has been spent on 2,726 
locations throughout the length and 
kreadth of the country. They do have 
need for a total of 2,800 locations, so 
they are a few locations short, and this 
will, I think, largely complete the guard 
program. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. It has 
been indicated in hearings before the 
Appropriations Subcommittee that in a 
number of States there are matching 
funds available and plans ready to go 
ahead with the National Guard armory 
construction program which exceeds the 
amount of present authorization and 
that some legislation such as this is 
necessary. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. If we do 
not have the legislation available, what 
will happen is this: Those matching 
funds from the States will escheat back 
to the States, and they will have to be 
reappropriated unless we have this au- 
thorization. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Can the 
gentleman advise me? Is the present 
$80 million of increased authorization 
going to be sufficient to take care of 
what is foreseen as needed for the im- 
mediate future? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Yes, for 
the next 12 months it will take care of 
it. Then we have asked the military to 
come back and show us what the pro- 
gram is from then on. We feel that we 
are over the hump and that we are ap- 
proaching the time when the program 
will be completed unless the Reserve pro- 
gram is expanded. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. But this 
is not necessarily the final figure? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. This is 
not necessarily the final authorization. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. One more 
question, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther. Does this include also the so- 
called nonarmory funds? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Les. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Those in- 
stallations where the Federal Govern- 
ment pays the whole bill rather than a 
portion of the bill. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. For the 
Reserve program for instance, the gen- 
tleman no doubt has in mind the Air 
Reserve where we provide runways? 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Where 
the entire money is put up by the Fed- 
eral Government rather than on a 
matching basis. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
my colleague on the committee. 

Mr. NORBLAD. In connection with 
the questions of the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. MILLER], it is a fact that 
we have a $47 million authorization at 
the present time, in addition to this $80 
million. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
correct. And I thank the gentleman 
for that pertinent observation. May I 
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say this in addition, that out of the 
money that we have thus far appropri- 
ated, the Air Force and the Air National 
Guard have received 8178% million. 
The Air National Guard has 94 flying 
and 42 nonflying installations through- 
out the country. 

The Army program thus far consists 
of $70 million, with 2,047 locations. But 
the Army has a requirement of 2,570 
locations. The Army Reserve now is 
short just a little more than 500 loca- 
tions in its program. 

The Navy and Marine Corps programs 
together have consumed $83 million of 
the money thus far appropriated. That 
money has been spent in 142 locations 
throughout the United States. 

May I say further with reference to 
the program, before we took over this 
program and passed a joint installation 
bill, as we have now, we found construc- 
tion was taking place in areas where it 
was not badly needed. We found in 
some instances that the armories were 
not used to capacity. We found that 
we could have a better and more efficient 
program. There is now a careful study 
made before an armory is located in any 
particular place in the United States. 
Then there is an arrangement made for 
joint use. Any of the Reserve compo- 
nents may use it, so that the same ar- 
mory, if it is possible to do so, may be 
used by all of the Reserve components 
in the course of the Reserve training 
program throughout the country. 

I submit that it has been a most suc- 
cessful program. Your committee is 
very anxious to carry it on toward com- 
pletion. We do appreciate the confi- 
dence which this Congress has imposed 
in the program. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks, to speak out of 
order, and to have my remarks printed 
at that point in the Recorp immediately 
following the vote on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the bill 
and I should like to ask a question. I 
should like to say how much I appreciate 
the very fine work the committee has 
done on these armories. These include 
the National Guard armories and the 
Reserve armories? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
right. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. In 
Lowell, Mass., we have a tremendously 
fine Navy armory. Our men, Naval Re- 
serves, the Navy men, have been first in 
Massachusetts a number of times and 
fourth, I think, all over the country. I 
should like to ask if there is a possibility 
of having an armory for the Army Re- 
serve officers in Lowell, Mass. They have 
none now. I think it is rather disgrace- 
ful that they do not have one. They 
have a very fine Reserve Corps there. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I will say 
to the gentlewoman from Massachusetts 
that we appreciate the fine support she 
has given to the program in the course 
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of the years. I have nothing as to 
Lowell, Mass., at this time. I am satis- 
fied if the need there is shown it will be 
included in this continuing program. 
Thus far we did have a list of many of 
the projects. I think all of them have 
thus far been constructed or planned. 
Perhaps the gentlewoman has gone 
through that list. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. At 
Lowell there is a very fine group of Re- 
serve officers under the able leadership of 
Col. Henry McGowan and they do a very 
fine work under handicaps. In the heavy 
snow of winter it is very hard for them 
to go to an armory away from Lowell 
and the facilities at Lowell are entirely 
inadequate. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The peo- 
ple of Massachusetts are very fine people. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
agree with the gentleman, always a most 
courteous gentleman, and I know that 
he is a very fine Member from his great 
State, and his people are fine. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last two words and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to get a few facts. What are you 
doing here? Is this an $80 million ap- 
propriation or a $580 million authoriza- 
tion? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana, 
$80 million authorization. 

Mr. GROSS. Then what is contained 
in lines 15, 16, and 17, regarding funds 
heretofore appropriated to carry out the 
purposes of this act? What additional 
funds are involved there? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That was 
explained a while ago. In 1950 we au- 
thorized $250 million for this program 
to be spent over 5 years. In 1955, 5 
years later, we authorized $250 million 
more to be spent over a period of 2 years. 
The 2-year period is just about up now, 
and this is to authorize an additional sum 
to take care of the needs for the next 
12 months. We need $80 million more. 
That is really what this bill is. 

Mr.GROSS. Where does the $45 mil- 
lion, about which you were talking a 
few minutes ago, come into the picture? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The $45 
million is left over from the unconsumed 
authorization of the past $500 million. 

Mr. GROSS. So this is in effect $45 
million plus $80 million? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I was not expecting this 
bill would be brought up this evening. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It has 
been on the calendar all week. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand, but I had 
assumed the school bill would consume 
the full day. 

I can recall a couple of years ago when 
I asked the gentleman from Louisiana or 
the gentleman from Georgia, I cannot 
remember which, when the House was 
considering the Reserve training bill, 
whether there were adequate armory fa- 
cilities and training facilities for the ex- 
pected increase in the Reserves and got 
the answer that facilities were probably 
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adequate. My concern then was whether 
the Reserve training program was going 
to cost the taxpayers many millions of 
dollars to build facilities. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I do not 
know the answer. It did not come from 
me that it was adequate, because when 
we had our initial hearing on these the 
estimate was it would cost to provide all 
of the Reserve facilities we needed for 
the entire Reserve program over a billion 
dollars. I am pleased to report that I 
do not believe it will require that amount. 
We will get through with the Reserve 
program with a saving of perhaps $300 
million or $350 million under the esti- 
mate that was made, maybe more; so we 
are far under the original estimate that 
was made to the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that if memory serves me correctly, 
someone on the Committee on Armed 
Services at that time said it would take 
no tremendous expenditure of money to 
provide the necessary training facilities. 
Now we are confronted with this bill in- 
volving more than $120 million. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. This is in 
line with the original program. We are 
very pleased because, as I told you, the 
program is not costing what we thought 
it was going to cost originally. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? I believe I can 
straighten that question out. 

Mr. GROSS. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. The statement 
that the gentleman is referring to, I 
believe if he will go back through the 
REcorD, he will find had reference to the 
active-duty training of the reservists 
when they go to the Army installation or 
the Air Force or wherever they might go, 
where they would be going through their 
6-month training period. This has no 
reference to that in any way whatsoever. 

Mr. GROSS. No; I will say to the 
gentleman, I think the question arose 
during the consideration of some bill 
pertaining to the 6-month training 
program. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. That is right. 
That is correct, but this has nothing to 
do with the 6-month training program. 

Mr. GROSS. It has nothing whatever 
to do with the 6-month training pro- 
gram? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. No. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. NORBLAD. At the end of the 
year 1950, at the time this bill originally 
passed, we had 180,000 reservists and we 
are now figuring on 300,000 next year. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I think 
the gentleman’s concern about the ex- 
pense of this is unnecessary for the 
reason it is evident to most of the people 
familiar with this subject that by mak- 
ing more or less permanent our reserve 
facilities for the National Guard and the 
Reserve, it has been possible already to 
get a greatly reduced size of our stand- 
ing forces and in the end it will be highly 
economical. 
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Mr. GROSS. Perhaps, but that is an- 
other subject. Let me say to the gentle- 
man that my concern is that I just do 
not want to wake up and find I was told 
one thing 2 years ago and something 
else has happened and will continue to 
happen. That is my concern. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I think the 
gentleman can realize that originally the 
bill was a half-billion-dollar authori- 
zation, of which $45 million have been 
committed. The thing has grown just as 
have the Reserve and the National 
Guard forces, but it is in the interest of 
economy to have these establishments. 

Mr. GROSS. But that is another sub- 
ject entirely. I just do not want to be 
told—and let me repeat this—I just do 
not want to be told in 1 year that a vast 
building program will not be necessary 
and then be confronted here on the floor 
of the House with additional millions of 
dollars of expenditures to provide 
facilities. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I believe I do have 
some recollection of the gentleman ask- 
ing about the cost, but was that not the 
case in reference to the training under 
the 6 months’ plan and not in reference 
to the Reserves? 

Mr. GROSS. No, no. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman did not direct the question to me. 
I do not have any recollection of telling 
you that. The cost of the program has 
been the same all the way through. 
Since 1950 we have known the program 
was not completed, and there would be 
an additional cost, and I did not tell the 
gentleman that there was not going to 
be some additional cost as a result of 
this. But I do say that we are over the 
top on the program; we are on the far 
side; we are coming toward the end of 
the program, and the program has been 
a good program. 

Mr. GROSS. Let us be sure that we 
understand each other. It was not a 
question of facilities for training the 
6-month trainees while they were in the 
service. It was a question at that time 
of facilities for training that would flow 
from their Reserve service. At that 
time, if memory serves me correctly, I 
was told that adequate facilities were 
already available in the National Guard 
armories and in the various Reserve 
units; that there would be no need for 
a big expansion program. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. NORBLAD. The figures I gave 
the gentleman a moment ago had to do 
with the armed services. In reference 
to the National Guard, in 1950 they had 
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350,000 men and today they have 425,000 
men, or an increase of 75,000 men. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am still 
not convinced that the authorization of 
this amount of money is necessary, but 
not knowing that this bill would come 
up at this late hour and lacking the 
necessary information to carry on the 
proper opposition, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join with the gentleman from Loui- 
siana in supporting this bill. 

In 1950 we enacted the National De- 
fense Facilities Act and began a long- 
range program for the systematic con- 
struction of Reserve facilities. 

The mission of the Ready Reserve, in- 
cluding the National Guard—insofar as 
the Federal Government is concerned— 
is to furnish, on the day that a national 
emergency is declared, units of organ- 
ized, trained, and equipped personnel in 
time of peace for rapid mobilization, 
expansion, and deployment. These 
units should be of the type and number 
which, together with the regular estab- 
lishment, will constitute the armed 
services of the United States. 

In 1950 the most serious obstacle to 
the creation and maintenance of effec- 
tive units was the nonavailability of 
armories and other facilities. Without 
adequate safe storage and necessary 
training equipment, the training was 
falling below desired standards. With- 
out attractive facilities and equipment, 
we found the recruitment of enlisted 
personnel and the retention of their in- 
terests was most difficult. Consequently, 
the provision of adequate armories for 
the training of the Active Reserve—in- 
cluding the National Guard—was of 
prime importance. 

In 1950, when the Reserve Construc- 
tion Act was first enacted, the National 
Guard had a strength of about 350,000, 
as compared with the strength of about 
425,000 today. The drilling units of the 
organized Army Reserve totaled approxi- 
mately 180,000 in 1950. In comparison 
this House has just appropriated for 
fiscal year 1958 sufficient funds to main- 
tain a strength in excess of 300,000 for 
the Army Reserve. Likewise, the Active 
Reserve units of each of the military 
services has increased so that there is a 
corresponding need for an increase in 
training facilities. 

The Congress has appropriated $500 
million since 1951 for the construction 
of Reserve facilities which are located in 
all parts of the United States. We are 
well along on our way to providing the 
necessary facilities for use of our Reserve 
in their training programs. The bill be- 
fore us today is by comparison a modest 
increase in authorization for additional 
facilities. It will authorize an additional 
$80 million for all of the Reserve com- 
ponents. While this figure may seem 
large, keep in mind that it provides funds 
for construction of facilities for the 
Army Reserve, Navy Reserve, Marine 
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Corps Reserve, Air Force Reserve, Army 
National Guard and Air National Guard. 
In addition, you must keep in mind that 
this authorization is not for armories 
alone. Far from it. These funds will 
also be used for the construction or re- 
habilitation of storage facilities, motor 
vehicle sheds, repair shops and the build- 
up of existing sites having inadequate fa- 
cilities to support high performance jet 
aircraft. 

I am proud to say that the efficiency 
of our Reserve forces is at an all-time 
high. Today we have more persons vol- 
unteering for the Reserves than ever be- 
fore, the training programs have been 
improved, the morale is generally high 
and much of this improvement can be 
credited to the better facilities we have 
provided for the Reserve. 

The fundamental importance of trained 
reservists to the Nation’s mobilization 
readiness for the national defense has 
been well demonstrated and is a matter 
with which most Members of Congress 
are well acquainted. The Secretary of 
Defense and the committee believe that 
the enactment of the extension of au- 
thority to provide additional facilities for 
the Reserve is clearly essential to a 
healthy Reserve force posture. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
under consideration, H. R. 7697, pro- 
viding additional facilities necessary for 
the administration and training of units 
of the Reserve components, provides, 
according to the report on page 6, 830% 
million is planned for expenditure for 
15 Reserve flying installations” for the 
Air Force. 

I have been advised that this item in- 
cludes, in 1 of the 15, the construction of 
much needed permanent facilities in the 
amount of $2,657,000 at Pinellas Inter- 
national Airport for a Reserve troop 
carrier squadron. This squadron was 
established as a unit in October of 1955 
and has exceeded all expectations in its 
recruitment program and certainly 
sustains the wisdom of Congress in set- 
ting up these Reserve flight training 
units. 

I trust that funds will be made avail- 
able for commencement of construction 
as soon as possible, and I believe that this 
project merits highest priority for the 
following, as some of the reasons: 

First, Pinellas International Airport 
is undergoing substantial and sweeping 
improvements on a long-range basis, 
with actual construction well under way, 
and long-range planning is under way 
which necessitates immediate com- 
mencement of construction on perma- 
nent Reserve facilities in order that 
present temporary quarters can be made 
available for other use as soon as pos- 
sible; 

Second, the governing authority of 
the airport was assured that construc- 
tion would be underway within a few 
years after establishment of the unit in 
October of 1955, the Air Force having 
been put on notice at the early date of 
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initial negotiations concerning the loca- 
tion of the unit on the airport, that long- 
range plans for development were being 
made and that temporary quarters would 
be available only for a limited interim 
period; 

Third, the complete acceptance of 
the unit by trainees establishes beyond 
a doubt the wisdom of its permanent 
location at this airport, there being a 
tremendous population in the area to be 
served; 

Fourth, because the actual architec- 
tural design, physical location, size, 
height of the permanent installations, as 
examples, as well as the need for facili- 
ties utilization must be known as soon as 
possible by the airport authorities in or- 
der for them to complete improvement, 
expansion, and long-range planning for 
expanded and coordinated civilian use 
of the facility. 

I call these factors to the attention of 
Congress and to the Air Force in the 
hope that this project will be given top 
priority, which I believe the circum- 
stances merit, in order that construction 
of the permanent facility can get under- 
way in the near future. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time: 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


was 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, that 
criticism of the Supreme Court is not 
confined to Members of Congress, or to 
lawyers, but is entertained by some of 
our constituents, is evident from this 
June 22, 1957, editorial from the Sturgis 
Journal, Sturgis, Mich. It was written 
by Mark P. Haines, a publisher and edi 
tor, and I read: . 

GOVERNMENT BY USURPATION 


Recent decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States make convincing evidence 
that the lawmaking powers of Congress 
have been usurped by nine men who hold 
their positions by appointment and are 
frozen into their jobs for life. What Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was unable to accomplish 
with his court-packing scheme in the 12 
years he was President, President Eisen- 
hower has achieved in less than 5 years. 
We now have government by philosophy and 
political opinion instead of law. 

The Supreme Court has preempted the 
legislative functions of Congress and is de- 
creeing—not interpreting—what laws shail 
govern our people and our economy. The 
irresponsibility of some of its decisions are 
incredible. 

People of this country now have a better 
understanding of what President Eisenhower 
meant when he gave his reason for the ap- 
pointment of Justice Earl Warren—that the 
former California Governor had a good mid- 
dle-of-the- road philosophy. A judge's per- 
sonal convictions and philosophy should 
have no bearing on his judgment in matters 
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of law. The Supreme Court's duty as de- 
fined by the Constitution is to apply the 
law to the facts as determined by the lower 
courts unless there has been a gross abuse 
of discretion with regard to the latter. 
Personal views and prejudices should have 
no part in the Court's reasoning. 

Adding to the confusion is the fact that 
the Supreme Court can't make up its own 
mind. 

On June 11, 1956, the United States Su- 
preme Court by a 5 to 3 vote upheld the 
right of military courts to try civilian de- 
pendents accompanying the United States 
Armed Forces overseas. Last week, ruling 
on the same 2 cases, less than 1 year 
after its first decision the Court reversed 
itself completely. There are now nearly 
400,000 of these overseas dependents, plus 
24,000 civilian employees, who have no papa, 
no mama, no Uncle Sam. 

Even more serious in its implications is a 
recent decision of the Supreme Court prac- 
tically nullifying the authority of Congress 
to deal with Communists on the Federal pay- 
roll. Reversing its own decision, upholding 
the Smith Act 6 years ago, the Court has now 
freed 5 California leaders of the Commu- 
nist Party from sentences under the Smith 
Act, and ordered new trials for 9 others. The 
Court’s reasoning fs, that in order to convict 
under the Smith Act, which makes it a crime 
to conspire to teach and advocate overthrow 
of the Government by force and violence, it 
is necessary to prove that action toward vio- 
lent rebellion is being advocated. A simple 
showing of advocacy says the Court, is not 
sufficient for conviction. 

This seems to be a distinction without a 
difference. Does it mean that a man who 
plants a bomb in an airplane or a theater 
or a home can't be convicted unless he is 
caught touching a match to the fuse? The 
intent of Congress in passing the Smith Act 
was perfectly obvious. It was designed to 
enable the law-enforcing agencies to prose- 
cute and convict Communists on the Federal 
payrolls. Now the Supreme Court is releas- 
ing them faster than they can be put behind 
bars. 


No wonder Government lawyers are be- 
wildered. Commented Columnist David 
Lawrence: It all adds up to the bewilder- 
ment of the public which is being solemnly 
told that it must always bow to the supreme 
law of the land—whatever that is today.“ 

Well might the people inquire as did a cer- 
tain Cassius in another time of threatened 
tyranny: 

“Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed. 
That he is grown so great?” 

Unless something can be done to curb the 
autocratic power of the Supreme Court, Con- 
gress might as well pack up and go home. 
Let the Supreme Court write as well as pass 
judgment on the Nation’s laws.—M. P. H. 


Pressure groups, especially those with 
left-wing views, may mislead Members 
of Congress, but their views are not ac- 
cepted generally—at least, not in south- 
western Michigan. 


BIRTHDAY OF COMMONWEALTH OF 
PUERTO RICO 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the island Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
is celebrating its fifth anniversary today. 
For 5 years now, it has enjoyed the 
unique and highly successful status of 
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Commonwealth in union with the United 
States of America. In other words, it 
has been able on the one hand to main- 
tain complete control of its own internal 
affairs and, on the other, to enjoy the 
benefits of United States protection in 
foreign relations, in defense, and in full 
American citizenship. 

What has this 5-year period meant 
to the island? What have been the 
gains and experiences of this newly self- 
governing Commonwealth? It is im- 
mediately apparent, even to the most 
casual observer, that Puerto Rico has not 
only made good in its new political re- 
sponsibilities but has also set a pace that 
the rest of the world will have trouble 
keeping up with. 

The record is impressive. For a people 
with no previous experience at all in self- 
rule until United States troops landed 
on the island less than 60 years ago, the 
Puerto Ricans had by the decade of the 
1940’s come to a sound appreciation of 
the requirements of a democratic gov- 
ernment. Their cooperation with the 
United States, under the able leader- 
ship of the present Resident Commis- 
sioner, Dr. ANTONIO FeErnos-IsERN, in 
formulating a constitution satisfactory 
to both the islanders and the main- 
landers has been only one of many 
manifestations of a political wisdom 
and equilibrium far beyond that of many 
long-established governments. 

Most recently, the Puerto Ricans have 
demonstrated their capacity for local 
self-government in the reelection of 
Gov. Luis Munoz-Marin, a truly out- 
standing figure. The Governor deserves 
the primary credit for Puerto Rico’s cur- 
rent political solidarity, for Puerto Rico’s 
almost unanimous support of the new 
Commonwealth status, and, equally im- 
portant, for Puerto Rico’s miraculous 
economic and social development. 

The Governor, native Puerto Rican 

who spent some years as a Greenwich 
Village poet, returned to his native land 
in 1931. Since that time he has brought 
the force of his own creative imagination 
and energy to bear toward an enduring 
solution of his country’s problems. So 
popular has he been in his personal touch 
with all classes of the population that 
he was reelected last year for the second 
time, receiving almost two-thirds of the 
total vote cast. That means he has 
served in his present capacity as chief 
executive of Puerto Rico longer than any 
other governor of the island in the 20th 
century and at the same time longer 
than any current executive in any of the 
other Latin-American countries. 
In the past 20 years, and particularly 
in the last 10 years under his leadership, 
the little island southeast of the tip of 
Florida has been undergoing funda- 
mental changes. Concomitant with the 
mighty and long-sought increase in local 
autonomy, a social and economic revolu- 
tion has taken place on the once sleepy 
isle. Operation Bootstrap has indeed 
lived up to its name, for Puerto Rico has 
been setting world records in raising 
itself by its own bootstraps to a new 
position of stability and prosperity. 

With no natural resources besides the 
skill and intelligence of the people 
themselves, and originally with no in- 
dustry other than the industry of the 
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inhabitants, Puerto Rico has neverthe- 
less raised its per-family income from 
$660 in 1940 to $2,400 in 1956. Puerto 
Rico has decreased its illiteracy rate 
from 32 percent to 18 percent; elemen- 
tary school enrollment has reached 91 
percent. The average life expectancy 
has risen from 46 years in 1940 to 68 
years today. The island has attracted 
more than 400 new industries to pro- 
vide employment for willing and able 
workers. 

What lies behind this remarkable 
success story? As underdeveloped 
countries all over the world seek a so- 
lution to the same problems of over- 
population and an agricultural econ- 
omy what does the Puerto Rican pat- 
tern have to offer as a guide to others? 
Unquestionably, an indispensable ele- 
ment in the island’s meteoric rise has 
been the close relationship with the 
United States. Politically, this tie has 
brought to the Puerto Ricans an experi- 
ence with democratic methods and 
especially with local autonomy that has 
made possible the present Common- 
wealth status; it has also made possible 
the gradual growth within Puerto Rico 
of a truly representative state where 
governors and governed are in real ac- 
cord. Economically, the tie with the 
mainland has brought many concrete 
advantages. Providing on the one hand 
an outlet for enterprising individuals 
who have come to the mainland to seek 
their fortunes, and on the other a 
source for industrial development on the 
island, the United States has indeed 
played an integral part in the new de- 
velopment of the island. 

But to look no farther than the main- 
land for the real source of Puerto Rico’s 
success is to ignore perhaps the most 
potent factor of all in the island’s meta- 
morphosis: the eagerness and ability of 
the people themselves to go all out in 
pursuit of the ideals that they have cho- 
sen. The Puerto Ricans themselves have 
expended blood, sweat, and tears to 
make their island free and prosperous. 
They have served in the national Armed 
Forces in larger percentages than most 
mainland areas. They have worked 
hard, both mentally and physically, to 
make the most of every advantage that 
came their way. And they have cared, 
they have really felt deeply the need for 
themselves and for their children to 
make their sunny island a successful 
democracy instead of just another pov- 
erty-ridden tropical isle. It is in this 
concern, democratically applied, that the 
real secret of Puerto Rican success is to 
be found. And it is this deep individual 
conviction which should be an example 
to other underdeveloped areas strug- 
gling to achieve through force the same 
aims which Puerto Rico has won by 
cooperation. 

It is only fitting, then, that we pause 
for a moment on this day, the fifth an- 
niversary of Puerto Rico’s Common- 
wealth status, to consider these remark- 
able achievements of our island neigh- 
bors. The old American success story 
is coming true again on Puerto Rico 
where the same integrity, intelligence, 
and hard, hard work that used to bring 
Horatio Alger heroes to the top is bring- 
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ing Puerto Rico to the top today. We 
are all very pleased to have this occa- 
sion for congratulating our fellow citi- 
zens of Puerto Rico on their past 
achievements, and for wishing them a 
long-continued success in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the good fortune of 
Puerto Rico, and of his colleagues in this 
body that the Resident Commissioner is 
a statesman of the stature and personal 
charm of the Honorable ANTONIO FER- 
NOS-IsERN. On this anniversary of the 
Commonwealth we again extend to Dr. 
Fernos-Isern expression of our admira- 
tion and affection. 


CITIZEN LAW ENFORCEMENT—THE 
NEW FRONTIER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. KILGORE] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of rising crime, here is an instance 
of proof that citizens can act to combat 
lawlessness at its source without the 
added expenditure of public funds or the 
enlargement of Government responsi- 
bilities and jurisdiction. 

Something new has come forth in the 
field of crime fighting and crime pre- 
vention: An organization with a program 
that encompasses every citizen and 
group of citizens from the largest cor- 
porations in Texas down to the smallest 
schoolchild. It represents a new fron- 
tier in the war on crime. 

At the conclusion of this discussion I 
have appended the names of the board of 
directors of this organization, compris- 
ing many of Texas’ most distinguished 
citizens who are giving of their time and 
talents in this cause. 

Less than 2 years old, the Texas Law 
Enforcement Foundation already has 
reached out and affected more than 1 
million Texas citizens, has had an im- 
pact on the planning of college curricula, 
has had nationwide publicity, and is 
getting the interested attention of crime 
fighters in every State. The work of this 
organization is of such general interest 
that I believe it should be called to the 
attention of the Members of this body. 

Every year in our country 40 or 50 
peace officers lay down their lives in the 
line of duty. 

Many thousands of others go on about 
the dangerous and thankless job of 
guarding our homes, our lives, our prop- 
erty, and our peace of mind. While we 
play, they work. They patrol the streets 
while we sleep. Day in and day out they 
take it upon themselves to deal with the 
world’s anger and viciousness and greed 
and sorrow. They are daily witnesses to 
human misery and they are well ac- 
quainted with violence and bloodshed. 

They work year in and year out for 
low salaries, without glamour, without 
fame, and usually without recognition. 

They ask no special rewards. They do 
not ask for praise and they do not ask 
for sympathy. They ask for only one 
small thing—the one thing they should 
not have to ask for: They want under- 
standing and intelligent cooperation 
from the public they serve—and they 
are not getting it. Their biggest ob- 
stacle as they go about their almost im- 
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possible job is the apathy and unconcern 
of the public. 

Because citizens are unconcerned, 
law-enforcement officers are badly 
equipped with the tools and facilities of 
crime fighting. They are hampered by 
ancient criminal laws that should have 
been amended and recodified 30 years 
ago, and they are impeded by financial 
appropriations that are absurdly inade- 
quate for the task. 

There, in a nutshell, you have the 
reason for the existence of the Texas 
Law Enforcement Foundation, which is 
something new in crime fighting. It is 
a national pioneer in the field. There is 
no other organization like it in the world. 

The primary purpose of TLEF is to 
make citizens of Texas aware of their 
part in law enforcement—to help them 
understand the law. 

The purpose and the goals of the TLEF 
are lofty and vast, They can best be 
described in a simple story of bravery 
that happened in Texas last year. 

In a little Texas community a fine, 
respected citizen suddenly went berserk. 
He had a gun and was threatening to kill 
the first person who came within range. 
The sheriff of that Texas county had 
been seriously wounded the year before 
by another ordinary citizen whose mind 
had suddenly snapped, and the man who 
had held the job of sheriff before him 
had been blinded by still another de- 
ranged person with a gun. Nobody was 
going to take any chances with this 
man—they would shoot him if they had 
to. 
A Texas ranger named Lewis Rigler 
arrived on the scene, and if any man 
ever had cold courage, Rigler did, He 
threw away both his guns, began talking 
to the man, stepped into his line of fire 
in spite of the man’s warning that he 
was going to shoot, and walked right up 
to him and talked him into laying his 
gun down, It is one thing to face an 
intelligent criminal who is able to rea- 
son, and it is another thing to walk 
unarmed up to an excited maniac who 
wants to kill. When Lewis Rigler was 
commended for a job well done, his only 
reply was that he did exactly what he 
had been trained to do, nothing more. 

The purpose of the Texas Law En- 
forcement Foundation is to gain public 
support and cooperation for men like 
Lewis Rigler—to keep such men in their 
jobs, give them a living wage, to furnish 
them the tools of their profession, and 
to train many law-enforcement officers 
to do their duty with such courage, such 
devotion, such personal dedication. 

It is not the purpose of the Texas Law 
Enforcement Foundation to criticize, to 
supervise or to prod the men who en- 
force the law. Lewis Rigler did not need 
a crime committee to look over his shoul- 
der and tell him how to approach a 
dangerous man, or to goad him into ac- 
tion with the pitchfork of criticism. The 
purpose of the TLEF is to help, not 
hinder or harass. 

A great deal has been said about pur- 
pose—but what about the accomplish- 
ments of the TLEF? What, specifically, 
is it doing that makes it a new frontier, 
a second front, in the war on crime? 
Its activities are as vast as its goals, and 
there is time here to name only a few. 
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Its most familiar and well-known un- 
dertaking is the crimemobile, a crime- 
detection laboratory on wheels that 
travels thousands of miles a year and 
has been visited, since it was launched 
in 1956, by 1 million Texans. The crime- 
mobile goes anywhere in the State by in- 
vitation from schools and civic clubs, to 
impress young people, particularly, with 
the fact that crime does not pay and 
that modern justice is inescapable. 
More than that, it familiarizes the pub- 
lic with the techniques of crime fighting, 
and gains support for bigger, better law- 
enforcement efforts. 

No less significant than the crime- 
mobile in its long-range effectiveness is 
the foundation’s work toward establish- 
ing 4-year college courses in criminology 
for those who want to make crime- 
fighting a life’s work. You can go to any 
good college or university and get a de- 
gree in English, drama, physical edu- 
cation, or real estate. Is fighting crime 
less important than speaking good Eng- 
lish, being athletic, or selling houses and 
lots? Crime costs Americans about $20 
billion a year. It costs Texans 1 billion 
every 12 months—more than is spent in 
this State for all schools, highways, and 
public institutions combined—more than 
for the entire State government. It 
costs every Texas family about $500 an- 
nually. Worse than that, a murder, 
manslaughter, rape, or assault is com- 
mitted every 4 minutes, and a major 
crime every 12 seconds. This is the 
price we pay for being unconcerned. 

The foundation believes in education. 
It is dedicated to education. Besides 
working for the inclusion of crime fight- 
ing in college curriculums, the TLEF ad- 
ministers the scholarships awarded 
every year to the children of deceased 
law-enforcement officers; aids in financ- 
ing a police training institute conducted 
by the Southwestern Legal Foundation 
of Southern Methodist University; co- 
sponsors numerous conferences and 
training courses for police officers and 
prosecutors in cooperation with the Tex- 
as Department of Public Safety, attor- 
ney general’s office, State Bar, and Texas 
University; publishes the TLEF Bulletin, 
which provides important information 
on court decisions, new techniques, and 
late developments in crime fighting to 
more than 25,000 peace officers, agencies, 
judges, prosecutors, schools, and inter- 
ested citizens throughout Texas; pro- 
vides the Texas Police Association with 
training films for use by police agencies; 
publishes the Peace Officer’s Handbook 
which sums up for the law-enforcement 
officer the legal authority for his actions 
and points out the limits beyond which 
he cannot go; is working to establish 
criminology libraries containing a min- 
imum of $150 worth of books in every 
county in Texas—this vitally important 
project is making especially great head- 
way—sponsors Law Enforcement Appre- 
ciation Week and makes awards for out- 
standing service to district and county 
attorneys, sheriffs, justices of the peace, 
constables, and others. 

But education is only one part, one 
aspect, of the foundation’s work. It also 
takes a direct part in the actual war on 
crime. It maintains a $3,000 revolving 
fund for the use of Texas narcotics 
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agents in the expensive process of buy- 
ing evidence—that is, narcotics—from 
the peddlers and pushers who sell drugs 
illegally. Officers, otherwise, have to 
bear this expense personally until reim- 
bursed by a tedious process of requisition 
and redtape. 

There are other expenses, too, that 
peace officers often have to bear out 
of their own pockets, and the founda- 
tion is working to relieve them of that 
burden. Many Texas counties have radio 
equipment in the sheriff's office only be- 
cause the sheriff was willing to pay for 
it out of his salary. TLEF conducts a 
continuing survey of sheriffs’ communi- 
cations systems, and since this project 
started, 30 counties have acquired radio 
equipment for the first time. There are 
still many deficiencies to overcome. 

Not least among its many activities, 
the foundation is making detailed studies 
in vast and neglected fields of law en- 
forcement—the administration of crim- 
inal justice, personnel, salaries, equip- 
ment, criminology—with the object of 
getting improvements in the process of 
justice from the making of a law down 
to the incarceration and rehabilitation 
of the lawbreaker. TLEF is working with 
appropriate agencies to bring about more 
accurate and more extensive reporting 
of the number and types of crime in 
Texas, and intends to enter every field 
and batter down every barrier in order 
to see the number of crimes in Texas 
diminish year by year until Texas is a 
model State in the efficiency of law en- 
forcement. 

Among the foundation's proudest and 
most pleasant activities is its operation 
of one of the finest organizations in 
America—the JETS—made up of thou- 
sands of children who have earned their 
membership on the junior enforcement 
team by visiting their local law enforce- 
ment agencies or courts, by taking part 
in law enforcement activities at school, 
by talking with their parents about 
obeying the law, and by taking a pledge 
to cooperate with law enforcement offi- 
cers in every way they can. The value 
of this kind of citizen recruitment will 
be measured when a new generation of 
Texans has grown up with a deeper re- 
spect for the law and a better apprecia- 
tion of law enforcement. 

So you see, the foundation’s goals and 
activities are indeed broad. They range 
from putting dope peddlers in jail to 
putting orphans through school—from 
running police training academies to op- 
erating a law enforcement team for chil- 
dren. And this is only the beginning. 
There is no limit to what 9 million 
Texans can do for better law enforce- 
ment if they get behind such an or- 
ganization. 

How did all this get started? Who 
decided that peace officers should not be 
forced to fight crime and public indif- 
ference too? Who came to the conclu- 
sion that the public is responsible for 
good or bad enforcement, and that only 
the public can rectify the national dis- 
grace of crime? 

The ideas began when John Ben 
Shepperd, who was then attorney gen- 
eral of Texas, observed that Texas jus- 
tice had gone about as far as it could 
go unless Texas citizens were awakened 
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to their personal responsibilities. Offi- 
cers attending one of the annual attor- 
ney general’s law enforcement confer- 
ences agreed with Shepperd and several 
Texas businessmen who comprised the 
attorney general’s advisory committee 
on law enforcement and said: 

The next forward step in law enforcement 
must come from the people. 


Texas businessmen and industrial 
concerns were quick to recognize the 
value of the idea. TLEF was chartered 
in 1955 as an educational, nonprofit or- 
ganization, and its beginning was finan- 
cially underwritten by business, indus- 
try, and the professions. Ninety-seven 
prominent businessmen now comprise 
the board of directors, and Col. Homer 
Garrison, Jr., director of the Texas De- 
partment of Public Safety, heads a 15- 
member advisory council of professional 
law enforcement officers who take part 
in developing all of TLEF’s major poli- 
cies. Erle Stanley Gardner, internation- 
ally famous author, attorney and crim- 
inologist, has served as special adviser 
to the TLEF since it was started. In 
the directorship of the organization 
peace officers work shoulder to shoulder 
with doctors, lawyers, bankers, oilmen, 
ranchers and citizens of all walks of life. 
Their actions are constructive and posi- 
tive, their aims are ambitious, and their 
horizons are unlimited. The founda- 
tion’s idea is simple but revolutionary, 
and its potentialities are beyond the 
imagination. 

A remarkable fact about this growing 
Texas organization is that instead of 
asking for Government help, its primary 
purpose is to help Government. This is 
the way Americans work to meet the 
needs of modern society without increas- 
ing taxation, extending governmental 
authority over their lives, or expecting 
agencies and bureaus to accomplish for 
them what ought to be accomplished 
with the heads, hearts and hands of the 
people. There is an example here for 
the citizens of all America, and a warn- 
ing for all who live by crime. And in 
that example and warning, there is also 
a prayer that the human misery and 
suffering wrought by crime might be 
lessened because citizens’ hands are 
stretched out to each other in coopera- 
tion for the common good of all, 

The members of the Board of Directors 
of the Texas Law Enforcement Foun- 
dation include C. N. “Buck” Avery, Jr., 
Austin; Hines H. Baker, Houston; Les- 
lie M. Ball, Beaumont; John L. Bates, 
Corpus Christi; A. L. Becker, San An- 
tonio; Elmer C. Bentsen, Mission; John 
Biggs, Vernon; A. M. Biedenharn, San 
Antonio; James H. Blundell, Dallas; 
D. R. Blackburn, Victoria; Robert Lee 
Bobbitt, San Antonio; Dolph Briscoe, 
Jr., Uvalde; Elmer Brotze, San Antonio; 
Cecil E. Burney, Corpus Christi; Earle 
Cabell, Dallas; Galloway Calhoun, Ty- 
ler; Robert Cargill, Longview; D. C. 
Chorpening, San Antonio; Edward 
Clark, Austin; C. H. Coffield, Houston; 
J. E. Connally, Abilene; Vannie E. Cook, 
Jr., McAllen; Howard Cox, Austin; Billy 
Bob Crim, Kilgore. 

John Davenport, Austin; E. M. (Ted) 
Dealey, Dallas; Leroy G. Denman, Jr., 
San Antonio; F. O. Detweiler, Dallas; T. 
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Kellis Dibrell, San Antonio; J. Harold 
Dunn, Amarillo; Sam W. Dunnam, Jr., 
Corpus Christi; Conrad Dunagan, Mona- 
hans; Fred F. Florence, Dallas; C. E. 
Fulgham, Lubbock; H. U. Garrett, Long- 
view; E. B. Germany, Dallas; Truman 
Gill, Beeville; Chas. H. Griffith, Sinton; 
D. A. Hulcy, Dallas; Leroy Jeffers, Hous- 
ton; Morgan Jones, Jr., Abilene; Weldon 
M. Jones, San Angelo; J. Lee Johnson III, 
Fort Worth; Jack S. Josey, Houston; 
Radcliffe Killam, Laredo; Culp Krueger, 
El Campo; Walter G. Lacy, Jr., Waco; 
Jackson B. Love, Llano; John E. Lyle, 
Corpus Christi; W. W. Lynch, Dallas; 
Charles P. MeGaha, Wichita Falls; C. T. 
McLaughlin, Snyder; Gordon McLendon, 
Dallas; Jack R. McVeigh, El Paso; J. Q. 
Mahaffey, Texarkana; Frank W. Mi- 
chaux, Houston; Merton M. Minter, San 
Antonio. 

Shearn Moody, Jr., Galveston; Charles 
B. Moore, El Paso; Josh Morriss, Sr., 
Texarkana; R. E. Nickles, Amarillo; 
W. W. Overton, Jr., Dallas; J. H. Posey, 
San Antonio; French M. Robertson, Abi- 
lene; J. Woodall Rodgers, Dallas; John 
W. Runyon, Dallas; John Ben Shepperd, 
Odessa; Carl B. Sherman, Houston; E. A. 
Stanfield, Lufkin; John T. Steen, San 
Antonio; Allan Shivers, Austin; Albert 
Steves III, San Antonio; Sam Bell Steves, 
San Antonio; James A. Stillwell, Hou- 
ston; Park Street, San Antonio; C. E. 
Swalwell, Dallas; Pat Taggart, Waco; 
C. A. Tatum, Jr., Dallas; R. L. Tayloe, 
Dallas; Jay Taylor, Amarillo; J. B. 
Thomas, Fort Worth; H. C. Tindall, San 
Antonio; R. L. Tollett, Big Spring; Wil- 
fiam C. Triplett, Corpus Christi; C. W. 
Voyles, Austin; Ganahl Walker, Jr., San 
Antonio; D. H. Walkup, Kilgore; Guy I. 
Warren, Corpus Christi; Leo Welder, 
Victoria; J. Marion West, Houston; 
Raleigh White, Temple; C. D. William- 
son, Fort Worth; Will Wilson, Austin; 
J. W. Wolslager, San Angelo; Ben H. 
Wooten, Dallas; S. O. Yarbrough, 
Austin; Sam D. Young, El Paso; J. Holt 
Jowell, Midland; Erle Stanley Gardner, 
special adviser, Temecula, Calif.; Dr. 
LeMoyne Snyder, medicolegal counsel, 
Paradise, Calif.; Col. Homer P. Garrison, 
Jr., chairman, advisory council, Austin, 
Tex. 


MILITARY JUSTICE AND FOREIGN 
JURISDICTION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN] is recognized 
for 25 minutes. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the Gi- 
rard case has aroused the American 
people because if the legal principles in- 
voked in the case are given effect by this 
Government, it would nullify the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice and strip 
servicemen and women serving in for- 
eign countries of their constitutional 
rights. It definitely appears that the 
facts in the case essential for judicial 
decision on jurisdiction have been estab- 
lished and certified to by the Army, and 
leave no doubt that when the alleged 
crime was committed that young Girard 
was on milifary duty, hence triable by 
court-martial. First, I will present some 
general principles bearing on this ques- 
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tion. Then I will deal with legal juris- 
diction. 

It should be noted that there is no 
more justification for Congress to inter- 
vene in judicial or executive functions 
than that the judicial or executive 
should interfere with functions of Con- 
gress, except to interpret the law in the 
case of the judicial and enforce it in the 
case of the executive. We are all under 
an obligation to recognize the historic 
American doctrine of separation of pow- 
ers which has served us so well through- 
out the years, and which among other 
things militates against arbitrary action 
in our Government by one branch over 
the other in derogation of the consti- 
tutional rights of the individual, so 
precious to Americans. 

Since Congress formulated and passed 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice 
which is an effort to establish a fair sys- 
tem of law for the armed services, and 
since in the line of adjudication by the 
Supreme Court the constitutional rights 
of persons in our armed services charged 
with crime have been asserted and up- 
held, there appears to be no ground for 
referring the trial of young Girard to 
a foreign government unless express 
authority for such action can be found 
in existing law or treaty. I do not be- 
lieve that such authority exists. I do 
not believe that in such a case it was 
ever the intention of this Congress that 
American service personnel abroad 
should be tried by foreign courts for of- 
fenses committed in line of duty. 
Neither was this the intent or language 
of the NATO Status of Forces Agree- 
ments or the Japanese protocol. 

I do not believe that the executive 
department of this Government has the 
power to enter into international agree- 
ments which deny servicemen and wom- 
en abroad of their constitutional rights, 
nor do I believe that the executive de- 
partment has the power to waive these 
rights. If it asserts such a power as it 
did in the Girard case, the Congress 
must enact a clarifying law. 

Much stress has been laid upon the 
so-called Status of Forces Agreement 
and, a related so-called protocol under- 
standing with the Government of Japan, 
which, it is claimed, authorizes turning 
Girard over to Japan for trial. It must 
be pointed out in the first instance that 
this protocol was never ratified by the 
United States Senate, and that it is, 
therefore, a bare executive agreement. 
Moreover, such a protocol could not pos- 
sibly under our law, impair, or destroy 
rights accorded to our fighting men and 
women by the Constitution and other 
existing laws. 

I am conscious of the fact that the 
matter is now decided by the Supreme 
Court. However, in my opinion, Mem- 
bers of Congress are under a study to 
be vigilant whenever the rights of our 
fighting forces and American citizens in 
foreign lands or elsewhere are assailed 
and threatened. In very specific lan- 
guage the Constitution has invoked upon 
us responsibility for raising and main- 
taining Armed Forces for the defense of 
the Nation and protecting the constitu- 
tional rights of those who comprise them 
as well as those of other citizens. 
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We cannot, I think, remain mute in 
the presence of plain reversals of past 
policy and law governing these matters 
which may be undertaken by the ex- 
ecutive department or the courts. In 
this case, as I pointed out above, we do 
not have the case of an offense commit- 
ted while the accused was off duty, or 
on leave, or which was committed under 
the jurisdiction of the host nation. This 
Girard case is a case, I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, which occurred, as has been 
certified by the Army, while the accused 
was on duty and within military juris- 
diction. Under all the precedents of law 
and custom in this case, the accused 
was definitely subject to military law. 
I do not wish at this time to make ref- 
erence to or mention the legal prece- 
dents. They are many and they are 
compelling and, to my mind, decisive on 
the point. 

No amount of legal argumentation can 
challenge the fact that this young man 
when the offense was committed, was on 
duty and acting under military orders. 
What we have here, my friends, to my 
mind, is a very unfortunate accident 
which occurred while a young man, en- 
listed in the Army and serving in a for- 
eign nation, was acting under military 
orders. It is, therefore, for an Army 
court-martial to determine whether 
there was punishable, culpable negli- 
gence, or other military offense in this 
case. 

There is no requirement, in fact there 
is an injunction, against this Govern- 
ment exercising powers under interna- 
tional agreements without observing 
constitutional prohibitions.” It seems 
clear that any other construction would 
be offensive to the due-process clause 
of the Constitution, since the prohibi- 
tions of the Constitution apply not 
merely to one but to all branches of the 
National Government, and cannot be 
nullified by the executive department 
or by the courts. 

The status of members of our Armed 
Forces on active duty in foreign lands is 
definitely fixed by our own laws as well 
as by international law whether these 
forces are present in a foreign nation by 
force majeure or by consent. The for- 
eign sovereign has not been permitted by 
law to secure jurisdiction over our armed 
services stationed or physically present 
in an occupied nation. It would be an 
absurdity to allow a conquered or occu- 
pied nation to secure jurisdiction over 
American troops or forces in that status, 
and it would be a preposterous situation, 
as well as a violation of constitutional 
rights, to allow a foreign nation to se- 
cure jurisdiction over troops or forces 
on active duty present within its con- 
fines in furtherance of the defense and 
security of the United States. 

I do not believe that the executive 
department can without specific au- 
thority from Congress issue orders or 
make arrangements with other nations 
which can legally nullify laws which 
Congress has enacted for the trial of 
persons in the Armed Forces. The 
executive department has no authority 
either to limit or enlarge court-martial 
jurisdiction over American citizens serv- 
ing in the Armed Forces. 
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Article 5 of the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice states that “the code shall 
be applicable in all places. Only Con- 
gress can grant authority to change this 
jurisdiction.” This principle of law has 
been recognized by international law 
and the practices of other nations. 

What we have here, in effect, is an 
effort by the executive department to 
deliver over a member of the armed 
services to a foreign nation for trial just 
as in an extradition proceeding. We 
may take note of the fact that extradi- 
tion proceedings are governed by treaty. 
In the absence of such a treaty, there is 
no discretionary power in the executive 
department to surrender an American 
citizen to a foreign nation for trial 
abroad. This is even plainer in the case 
of a member of the Armed Forces cov- 
ered by the code. 

The construction of an extradition 
treaty is for the courts, and it is my 
opinion that in exercising this function 
the courts are not bound by the rulings 
or action of our executive department, 
or by the orders of any foreign nation. 
Our courts act independently in these 
matters. Any effort by the executive 
department acting in its political capac- 
ity aiming to influence the courts in the 
deliberation upon or settlement of these 
questions is entirely gratuitous and un- 
warranted. 

Some discussion has been directed to 
the political aspects of this case. Some 
believe and assert that it would be a 
gracious act upon our part to turn this 
young man over to the Japanese for 
trial. Presumably this view is predicated 
on promoting comity between the na- 
tions designed to eliminate adverse pub- 
lic opinion in Japan and the Far East 
arising out of the Girard incident. To 
trifle in this way with the sacred rights 
of Amercan citizens would be shocking 
and indefensible and the fact that young 
Girard might receive a fair trial in 
Japan is not the issue. 

He might or might not receive a fair 
trial. I have no desire to criticize the 
judicial institutions of Japan. I think it 
can be stated that they are not like our 
own judicial institutions. There are 
Many points at variance between our 
two respective systems. The Japanese 
have their right to their own system and 
we have our right to ours. Japan is a 
great, friendly, democratic nation, and 
I favor cordial, cooperative relations 
with her in our fight against tyranny. 

In this country under our Constitution 
and laws the accused possesses definite, 
constitutional, substantive rights, and 
also rights that pertain to procedural 
matters which we cherish very much, 
and which indeed are vital and essential 
to every American citizen. For example, 
we cherish the right of the accused to 
his own counsel, the right of trial by 
jury in criminal cases, the right against 
double jeopardy, the right to confront 
witnesses against him, the right against 
self-incrimination, the right to be 
protected against cruel and unusual 
punishment, the right of presumption of 
innocence, the right of the doctrine of 
reasonable doubt, the right against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, the 
right not to be prosecuted under ex post 
facto laws, and many other substantive 
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and procedural rights. I repeat and em- 
phasize: These rights Americans cherish. 

Both the Supreme Court and the Court 
of Military Appeals have recently recog- 
nized and reinforced these rights empha- 
sizing the guaranties of due process to 
every American and his right to be tried 
under American principles of law. 
These are questions which relate to the 
so-called Status of Forces Agreement, 
and I think that they all provide food for 
thought to the Members of this body on 
that subject. It should be made clear, 
however, that the Status of Forces Agree- 
ment as such recognizes our jurisdiction 
in such a case. We are definitely faced 
with serious problems arising from sur- 
render of basic American rights under 
international agreements and Congress 
acting under its constitutional mandate 
surely must, in time, settle these burning 
issues which may affect the liberty of 
many Americans fighting for our coun- 
try in foreign lands. Our executive de- 
partment should never waive these 
rights as it did in the Girard case. 

The very able, distinguished Chief 
Justice Quinn of the Court of Military 
Appeals summarized this issue in a re- 
cent case before that tribunal. He said: 

I have absolutely no doubt in my mind 
that accused persons in the military service 
of the Nation are entitled to the rights and 
privileges secured to all under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States unless excluded 
directly or by necessary implications, by the 
provisions of the Constitution itself. Conse- 
‘quently, in my opinion, there is no merit to 
the argument that the Constitution has no 
application outside the continental limits of 
the United States. * * * Our Armed Forces 
are now stationed in 63 foreign countries, as 
part of our program of national defense and 
our effort to preserve the peace of the world. 
They are not thereby deprived of their con- 
stitutional rights and privileges. On the 
contrary, those constitutional rights and 
privileges are a fundamental part of the 


‘military law. And the military law governs 


our Armed Forces whether they are within 
or without the continental limits of the 
United States. 


It seems to me Judge Quinn’s words 
represent the established law of this Na- 
tion as to the view that our military per- 
sonnel may not be deprived of their con- 
stitutional rights. The Supreme Court 
has so held in several decisions. 

It will be for Congress to determine 
whether we are to continue to be a gov- 
ernment of laws under a written Consti- 
tution, guaranteeing life, liberty and op- 
portunity to our citizens insured by due 
process and equal protection of the law, 
or whether we shall allow our basic rights 
to be disregarded and changed by the 
bare action of the Executive and the 
courts without sanction of the Congress. 

If we are to allow foreign treaties and 
executive agreements to supersede the 
legal rights of members of the Armed 
Forces and to nullify the effective laws 
and procedures we have established to 
enforce these rights, it is as certain to 
follow as the day the night that the 
constitutional foundations and economic 
interests of this Nation will be gravely 
imperiled. 

I would now like to discuss the juris- 
dictional aspects of this matter. 

The question of criminal jurisdiction 
over American forces abroad is a dif- 
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ficult one since it embraces, not only our 
own domestic laws, but treaties and pri- 
vate and public international law as 
well. It also touches upon our interna- 
tional relations, as has been so well evi- 
denced by the recent Girard case and 
several other cases that have developed 
in foreign nations, 

It should be noted that conflict usual- 
ly arises because foreign nations seek to 
take jurisdiction over our servicemen 
who commit crimes within their bound- 
aries, and we have our own laws re- 
taining jurisdiction over our own forces. 

This controversial question has been 
the subject of status of forces agree- 
ments, so-called, with something like 49 
nations and there are separate agree- 
ments covering Germany and Japan. All 
the NATO countries are covered by such 
agreements. 

In general, these agreements provide 
for concurrent criminal jurisdiction and 
a system of waivers granted upon request 
by the state considered to have primary 
jurisdiction. 

Current statistics show that in a ma- 
jority of cases so far the foreign states 
concerned have granted American re- 
quests for waiver. There is some evi- 
dence to the effect that sentences im- 
posed by foreign courts upon American 
armed services personnel tried and con- 
victed of crimes abroad are generally 
less severe than those imposed by courts- 
martial for similar offenses. The agree- 
ments are applicable to NATO forces in 
the United States, as well as to American 
forces abroad, but there is apparently no 
case up to this time of a foreign govern- 
ment requesting a waiver of jurisdiction 
from the United States in respect to their 
military personnel in this country. 

Various very strong, persuasive argu- 
ments have been made against the sur- 
render by this country of jurisdiction 
over our servicemen to foreign nations. 
I, for one, do not believe that the Con- 
gress can afford to take these arguments 
lightly, because they reflect a point of 
view that is shared by a large number 
of the American people. These argu- 
ments have been urged by some very 
able, patriotic Members of this body. 
They are sincere, forceful, and entitled 
to our careful analysis and considera- 
tion. 

First, we must have in mind that none 
of our military boys are legally present 
in foreign countries voluntarily. Some 
of them have been drafted; others en- 
listed. But they have been assigned by 
the military on other than a voluntary 
basis, in most instances without their 
consent or approval, to foreign posts. 
To submit them, therefore, to the juris- 
diction of foreign courts for trial in 
criminal cases affecting their liberty or 
perchance their lives, is a profoundly 
serious legal and personal result, and 
this is especially true in the light of the 
fact that many foreign courts do not 
follow the rule of law, or the rule of due 
process, or apply the principles or the 
safeguards of the Bill of Rights enforci- 
ble in the American courts to which they 
are entitled as American citizens, 

Secondly, it is an anachronism and a 
paradox, to say the least, for this Nation, 
which originally sent its Armed Forces 
into these foreign nations in the first 
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place as occupying units following a 
brutal war and decisive military victory 
for our side, and which has these units 
in these countries presently on a friendly 
basis, or upon the request of the foreign 
governments concerned, to permit for- 
eign governments to lay down terms to 
us which subject or expose American 
military personnel to harsh, arbitrary 
treatment, procedure, and punishment 
in foreign courts. This should never be 
tolerated. 

These are questions I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, which must have our most 
earnest, immediate attention so that we 
may reinforce, where necessary, the 
legal rules which protect the constitu- 
tional rights and all the other rights of 
our Armed Forces abroad. If the Con- 
gress does not take this action, it may 
leave the door open to possible injustice 
and denial of justice that will serve to 
outrage American public opinion, dimin- 
ish our prestige in foreign nations, and 
cause an unfortunate, dangerous deteri- 
oration of our international relations. 

As we approach the solution of this 
question, we must first keep in mind that, 
in the absence of special agreements, in- 
ternational law is confused and conflict- 
ing though it generally recognizes that 
nations may exercise criminal jurisdic- 
tion over persons within their territories. 

If such members of military forces are 
to be immune from foreign jurisdiction 
this immunity must flow, therefore, 
either from special agreements or special 
laws adopted by the Congress, which 
shall be recognized by other nations and 
their courts. Some courts have made 
exceptions for military personnel; others 
have not, and hold that in the absence of 
waiver, expressed or implied, a state re- 
tains jurisdiction to punish all criminal 
offenses within its territory even if com- 
mitted by a member of a visiting armed 
force. International agreements seem 
to give further weight to this view, but 
we have had fairly satisfactory experi- 
ence with most of our allies in agreeing 
upon jurisdictional questions arising 
principally from wartime necessity. The 
treaties were proposed ostensibly to 
avoid treating each case as a separate 
negotiation. The problem now—and it 
is a very serious one—relates to our 
forces serving overseas for security pur- 
poses as occupying police or defense 
forces. 

As I have pointed out, foreign courts 
do not generally provide for criminal 
trials conducted under our constitutional 
guaranty. The Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice now needs amendment and 
clarification in the light of the Girard 
case. The decisions of the Supreme 
Court are neither sacrosanct nor abso- 
lute. While they are generally to be re- 
spected by our people until they are 
changed, it is, not only the right, but 
the duty of Congress to change them by 
statute law where it is deemed that they 
are inconsistent with the Constitution 
and violative of Congressional intent. 

A most controversial issue arises from 
the determination of what constitutes an 
on-duty or off-duty offense and the pro- 
cedure for determining the fact. The 
NATO treaty provides no standard for 
this determination. The French view- 
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point would deprive the United States 
of primary jurisdiction over all crimes 
which involves specific intent. The 
United States contends that the treaty 
provision includes any act incidental to 
a duty assignment, but the Girard case 
apparently abandons that view. 

A Turkish statute adopts the American 
position that a certificate of the Ameri- 
can military authorities, as in the Girard 
case, stating that the accused was in 
the performance of official duties when 
the offense was committed, should be a 
conclusive bar to the exercise of foreign 
jurisdiction. This would preclude 
foreign courts from making their own 
jurisdictional determination, But Tur- 
key is apparently the only foreign coun- 
try that takes this view. 

The United Kingdom makes it a re- 
buttable presumption that the accused 
was in the performance of official duties, 
but leaves final determination of this 
question to the British courts. The es- 
tablishment of formal procedures for 
making line of duty determination would 
certainly help to eliminate this conflict. 
This is most essential. 

It would also seem that double jeop- 
ardy of our servicemen is possible under 
the treaty since our Court of Military 
Appeals has held that a serviceman may 
be tried by courts-martial for the same 
act for which he has been held in con- 
tempt of a foreign court on the ground 
that the Status of Forces Agreement does 
not preclude the court martial because, 
under American law, contempt proceed- 
ings are not a trial. There is, for 
example, an instance of an American 
serviceman, who was tried by three 
NATO countries for separate offenses 
arising from the same set of events and 
thus multiple trials for different offenses 
have taken place under the treaty. 

In one case, American military courts 
have upheld the use by courts-martial 
of evidence obtained by foreign investi- 
gators during a search and seizure illegal 
by American standards. In another 
case, evidence obtained by American 
investigators in violation of the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice has been 
turned over to Italian authorities for use 
in prosecution of member of American 
forces. 

In several foreign countries American 
forces have been tried in absentia, and 
in some cases the accused was not in- 
formed by military authorities that he 
was being tried, nor was he furnished 
with counsel for his defense. 

Although the Senate in consenting to 
the Status of Forces Agreement ap- 
pended a statement to the text of the 
treaty directing requests for waivers to 
insure constitutional safeguards, for 
notification of the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of Congress in cases where dip- 
lomatic negotiations are necessary, for 
the presence of American representatives 
at all foreign trials to insure compliance 
with certain rights guaranteed to an ac- 
cused by the treaty, it would appear that 
lack of adequately trained personnel has 
hampered the Department of Defense 
in complying with the requirement that 
trial observers be present at all trials by 
foreign courts of members of the Ameri- 
can forces. It is evident, therefore, that 
our own Government is not adequately 
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carrying out some of the provisions at- 
tached to the treaty by our own Senate. 

The Girard decision is a rather 
astonishing legal document, which seems 
to be more closely adapted to current 
political and diplomatic policy than it 
is reflective of the legal principles of in- 
ternational, municipal and constitu- 
tional law applicable to the rights of an 
American serviceman accused of certain 
criminal offenses at a time when he was 
certified as duly on duty with the Army. 

It should be noted that our Govern- 
ment in this instance notified Japan that 
Girard would be delivered to the Japa- 
nese for trial and that the so-called 
protocol agreement with Japan, under 
which this action was taken, was entered 
into without the subsequent consent of 
the Senate. 

If this Government under a treaty or 
by any other presumed authority can de- 
liver up American servicemen to foreign 
nations for criminal trial of line-of-duty 
offenses, we will be faced, not only with 
possible violations of the basie constitu- 
tional rights of these men, but will soon 
be confronted with distinct and extreme 
deterrents to enlistment in our Armed 
Forces of American boys. If prospective 
members of the armed services all over 
the Nation are to believe that they may 
be subjected by our Government to pos- 
sible criminal trials in foreign courts 
where American principles of jurispru- 
dence do not prevail, where a fair trial 
as we conceive it cannot be secured, and 
where unjust procedures, harsh, oppres- 
sive punishments and double jeopardy 
may obtain, it would seem very likely— 
and I hope this will not occur—that the 
reenlistment and enlistment rates of our 
armed services may be grievously af- 
fected. 

The case cited by the Supreme Court 
in support of its decision on the question 
of jurisdiction was that of Schooner Ex- 
change v. McFadden (7 Cranch 116), in 
which Chief Justice Marshall took the 
position that troops passing through a 
foreign country were subject only to 
their own military jurisdiction. This 
position was later elaborated in dicta to 
include troops stationed in a foreign 
country. Frankly, I am unable to follow 
the reasoning or the result of the Girard 
opinion, and I think it requires, as is pro- 
posed by the able gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Kripay}] that Congress move at 
once to clarify the status and the rights 
of American servicemen serving in line 
of duty in foreign nations. Since this 
decision permits the executive depart- 
ment to waive primary jurisdiction ac- 
corded by international agreements to 
this nation over American forces in for- 
eign nations, Congress must act to pro- 
tect our servicemen abroad. 

The State Department decision just 
announced refusing waiver of claimed 
jurisdiction over American servicemen 
in the Philippines charged with traffic 
violations, has but added to the con- 
fusion and uncertainty that surrounds 
the general question of foreign jurisdic- 
tion. 

It would seem to indicate that the 
State Department has no consistent, 
clear-cut opinion or procedure resting 
on international law or national policy 
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on jurisdiction over our military in for- 
eign nations. While I do not have all 
the facts, the case would seem, as re- 
ported by the press, to be in direct vari- 
ance with the Girard case. If the De- 
partment had waived jurisdiction in this 
ease, and I am not suggesting this course, 
and refused to waive jurisdiction in the 
Girard case, its position would be more 
consistent and in keeping with Ameri- 
can law, and the Japanese agreement 
and applicable principles of interna- 
tional law and municipal law in foreign 
states. 

If treaties and agreements with for- 
eign nations are to be declared by the 
Supreme Court to take precedence over 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice, the 
Bill of Rights, and all the safeguards of 
the Constitution to the extent that 
American servicemen serving on duty in 
our Nation’s Armed Forces overseas can 
be turned over by this Government to 
foreign courts for criminal trial, it is 
incumbent upon this Congress to clarify 
the law. I hope we will do so at a very 
early date, because this decision holds 
very grave implications for our service- 
men. It holds other implications for 
our economic and industrial interests, 
regarding which I propose to address 
the House on another occasion. 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
WAVES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers} is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I know the House will join me 
in sending congratulations to Captain 
Wilde and to the approximately 725 offi- 
cers and 5,000 enlisted women under her 
command—for their outstanding, patri- 
otic service as a vital part of our national 
defense. 

I know the Members are grateful for 
their unselfish and often terribly trying 
duty. We honor them, just as I do. 

On Friday and Saturday of this week, 
the WAVES will hold their annual 
WAVES convention. It really will be a 
celebration of their 15th birthday. On 
July 30, 1957, the women of the Navy, 
generally known as WAVES, will cele- 
brate their 15th anniversary. First or- 
ganized in World War II as the Women’s 
Reserve, United States Naval Reserve, 
they have now become, since the passage 
of the Women’s Armed Services Integra- 
tion Act of 1948, an integral part of the 
United States Navy. The current active 
duty strength of the WAVES is approxi- 
mately 725 officers, and 5,000 enlisted 
women, and they are serving in regular 
military jobs throughout the United 
States and at selected overseas bases. 

The present director of the WAVES, 
whose official title is Assistant Chief of 
Naval Personnel for Women, is Capt. 
Louise K. Wilde, United States Navy. 
Captain Wilde will complete her 4-year 
tour in August and will be succeeded by 
Capt. Winifred R. Quick, United States 
Navy, who becomes the fifth director 
since the WAVES were first organized 
in 1942. The sentiments of Vice Admiral 
Holloway are expressed in many differ- 
ent ways about Captain Wilde. 
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Vice Adm. J. L. Holloway, Jr., Chief 
of Naval Personnel, had this to say about 
Captain Wilde in a recent letter to the 
present director: 

Dear CaPraIn WILDE: Your detachment 
signalizes a milestone in the history of the 
WAVES. For the first time, the loss of an 
Assistant Chief for Women does not result in 
the loss to the naval service of an outstand- 
ing American woman. We regard your de- 
tachment with a keen sense of loss. 

Your professional and personal contribu- 
tions to your present assignment have been 
of the first order, and have at all times served 
the advancement of our Navy’s interest and 
prestige. 

Your inspiring leadership is reflected in 
the high standards of integrity, loyalty, and 
efficiency of women throughout the naval 
service. 

Our continued best wishes go with you in 
your new assignment and for all your naval 
career. 

With high esteem, and warm regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
J. L. HOLLOWAY, Jr., 
Vice Admiral, United States Navy, 
Chief o Naval Personnel. 


Captain Wilde has been assigned to 
duty as Special Assistant to the Superin- 
tendent, Naval Postgraduate School, 
Monterey, Calif. Prior to reporting to 
Washington for duty in 1953, Captain 
Wilde had served on the staff of com- 
mander, Western Sea Frontier, in San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Massachusetts is very proud of Cap- 
tain Wilde. We claim her in my home 
city of Lowell, Mass., because her mother, 
the former Jane Louise O’Donoghue, is 
a Lowell girl. 

Born in Concord, N. H., on July 18, 
1910, Captain Wilde attended the public 
schools in that city and received her 
bachelor of arts degree from Mount 
Holyoke College in 1931. In 1941 she 
received her master of arts degree from 
Columbia University. She worked for 
several years as a newspaperwoman and 
was director of publicity at Mount Hol- 
yoke College at the time of the college’s 
10th anniversary in 1937. Prior to 
entering the Navy, Captain Wilde served 
for 2 years as assistant to the president 
and also as freshman dean at Rockford 
College in Illinois. 

Captain Wilde presently lives in 
Washington, D. C. She is a member of 
the American Association of University 
Women and the Mount Holyoke Club of 
Washington, D. C. Her mother, Mrs. 
Jane L. Wilde, is the former Jane Louise 
O'Donoghue of Lowell, Mass. 

In October 1952, Captain Wilde was 
cited by Mount Holyoke College as one 
of its most outstanding alumnae who 
had distinguished herself in the field of 
human relations. She was elected an 
alumna trustee of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege and received the honorary degree 
of doctor of humane letters from Rock- 
ford College, Rockford, III., in June 1954. 

Sworn into the Naval Reserve in Au- 
gust 1942, with the rang of lieutenant, 
junior grade, Captain Wilde was public 
relations officer at the United States Na- 
val Reserve Midshipmen’s School (W) 
in Northampton, Mass., until January 
1943. She then became assistant to the 
director of the Women’s Reserve and 
served in the Washington office of the 
wartime director, Captain Horton, as 
coordinator of public relations for the 
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Women’s Reserve, during the period 
when the WAVE strength was built to 
a total of approximately 86,000. 

In August 1945 Captain Wilde was 
transferred to Hawaii as district director 
for the 4,000 WAVES on duty in the 14th 
Naval District. In December of 1945 she 
received a spot promotion to commander 
and continued on duty at Pearl Harbor 
during the demobilization period follow- 
ing World War II. In June 1946 she was 
ordered to Washington to serve as assist- 
ant to Captain Palmer, second WAVE 
director. 

Captain Wilde assumed the duties of 
Assistant Director for Plans, Women’s 
Division, when Captain Hancock suc- 
ceeded Captain Palmer and subsequently 
worked both on the legislation authoriz- 
ing WAVES in the Regular Navy and 
Naval Reserve on a permanent basis and 
on all the plans for the implementation 
of these programs. Following the pas- 
sage of this legislation Captain Hancock 
became an Assistant Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel and Captain Wilde continued un- 
til 1952 as Deputy Director of the 
WAVES. 

In November 1948 Captain Wilde 
transferred to the Regular Navy and con- 
tinued to hold the temporary rank of 
commander until she was selected for the 
permanent rank of commander on Janu- 
ary 1, 1950. 

Captain Wilde has been awarded the 
Bronze Star Medal for her work in Pearl 
Harbor and the Secretary of the Navy’s 
Commendation Ribbon for her wartime 
work with the WAVES’ first director. 
In addition she has the American Area 
Service Medal, the Asiatic-Pacific Serv- 
ice Medal, the World War II Victory 
Medal, and the National Defense Medal. 

Also commissioned in the first group 
of women officers to enter the Women’s 
Reserve, the United States Naval Re- 
serve, Captain Quick was one of the first 
WAVE officers to transfer to the Regular 
Navy in October 1948. 

Captain Quick was graduated with the 
first officer indoctrination class at Smith 
College in August 1942, Northampton, 
Mass., and appointed to the WAVE Mid- 
shipman School where, in charge of 
personnel and classification of officer 
candidates, she was responsible for the 
interviewing and classification of ap- 
proximately 500 women officers each 
month. With her promotion to lieuten- 
ant, junior grade, in August 1943, she was 
ordered to the Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as special assistant on 
WAVE officer personnel, and as a job 
analyst worked with the Navy Manage- 
ment Engineers on manpower utilization. 

She was one of the first two women 
officers sent overseas late in 1944 to make 
plans for the assignment of WAVE of- 
ficers and enlisted women to the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. As Assistant to the 
Director of Personnel in the 14th Naval 
District, she was responsible for the 
assignment of more than 4,000 WAVES 
ordered to Hawaii during World War II 
to replace Navy men needed in the 
Pacific Fleet. During this period she 
was promoted to lieutenant commander, 
and in 1946 assumed the additional re- 
sponsibilities of District Director of the 
Women’s Reserve, 14th Naval District. 
She remained at Pearl Harbor during 
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the demobilization period following the 
Japanese surrender. 

She was awarded the Bronze Star 
Medal “for exceptionally meritorious 
service as District Personnel Officer for 
the Women’s Reserve in the 14th Naval 
District from October 30, 1944 to April 
11, 1946.” 

Returning to Washington, Captain 
Quick served from September 1946 until 
April 1947 as Director of the Women’s 
Reserve in the Potomac River Naval 
Command, then had a tour of duty in 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Navy 
Department, as Special Assistant to the 
Director of Officer Personnel and WAVE 
Detail Officer. In that capacity she as- 
sisted in the formulation and implemen- 
tation of plans and policies concerning 
women officers in the Regular Navy. 
From August 1950 until May 1951 she 
was assigned to the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, as Military Personnel 
Consultant. 

She was among 15 Navy and Marine 
Officers selected for a year's graduate 
work at Stanford University and, after 
receiving her master’s degree in per- 
sonnel administration and training in 
June 1952, remained in California until 
February 1956 as Assistant Director, 
later Director of Naval Personnel for the 
12th Naval District. She was the first 
woman officer to hold this position. 
During that period she was promoted 
to the rank of commander, to date from 
July 1, 1953. 

Reporting in February 1956 to the 
Commander in Chief Naval Forces, 
Eastern Atlantic and Mediterranean, 
London, England, she was assigned as 
Senior Assistant to the Chief of Staff— 
Administration. She returned to the 
Navy Department in July 1957, and on 
August 9, will assume the duties of As- 
sistant Chief of Naval Personnel for 
Women and Director of the WAVES. 

In addition to the Bronze Star Medal, 
Captain Quick was awarded the Ameri- 
can Campaign Medal, the Asiatic-Pacific 
Campaign Medal, the World War II 
Victory Medal, and the National Defense 
Service Medal. 

Born in Great Falls, Mont., on Novem- 
ber 26, 1911, she was graduated from the 
University of Southern California with 
the degree of bachelor of science in 
business administration in 1935, and, 
after 2 years as director of personnel 
for Brunswig Drug Co., wholesale and 
pharmaceutical manufacturers in Los 
Angeles, attended the first graduate 
course in management training at Rad- 
cliffe College, Cambridge, Mass., in 1937 
38. Prior to entering the naval service, 
she was personnel coordinator for Pasa- 
dena Junior College and the United 
States Employment Service at Pasadena, 
Calif. Her home town address is San 
Francisco, Calif.; her current residence 
is 2500 Q Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Women served with the Navy for the 
first time during World War I when they 
were enlisted in the Naval Reserve as yeo- 
man (F). These enlisted women were 
known as yeomanettes and their duties 
were principally stenographic. 

Again in World War II the need for 
women in the service to supplement the 
country’s manpower was recognized and 
on July 30, 1942, the President signed 
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legislation authorizing the enlistment 
and commissioning of women in the 
United States Naval Reserve. These 
Women Accepted for Voluntary Emer- 
gency Service—WAVES—were permitted 
to serve in shore billets within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States only. 
However, legislation was passed 2 years 
later to permit WAVES to serve overseas 
in Hawaii and Alaska. 

The original numerical strength of the 
women in the Navy was set at 10,000 en- 
listed and 1,000 officers. This was greatly 
increased as the war progressed and the 
WAVES proved that they could take over 
many more jobs than at first was be- 
lieved possible. The WAVES reached 
their numerical peak in July 1945 when 
there were approximately 86,000 officers 
and enlisted women on active duty. 
These women were serving at 900 naval 
activities in the United States and Ha- 
waii, performing nearly every type of 
duty ashore. Among the enlisted women 
there were gunnery instructors, ballis- 
tics experts, celestial navigation instruc- 
tors, and many other skilled technical 
workers as well as yeomen, storekeepers, 
hospital corpsmen, and others. In the 
women officers’ ranks there were in- 
cluded lawyers, civil engineers, doctors, 
linguists, and educators. 

The record established by the WAVES 
in World War II paved the way for the 
passage in June 1948 of legislation mak- 
ing women a permanent part of the 
Regular Navy and the Naval Reserve. 
Now women can make the Navy their 
career, and the limitations on foreign 
duty have been removed. 


ANALYSIS OF VOTE ON H. R. 1 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
school-construction bill has been killed. 
The breakdown of the rollcall of both 
parties on this bill is very interesting, 
and should be interesting to the people 
of the country. 

The breakdown of the rollcall shows 
that 97 Democrats voted to strike out the 
enacting clause and 126 Democrats voted 
against it; 111 Republicans voted to 
strike out the enacting clause and 77 
Republicans voted against it. 

In other words, 57 percent of the 
Democrats voted to keep the bill alive 
and to proceed with further considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Fifty-nine percent of the Republicans 
voted to kill the bill and 41 percent of 
the Republicans voted to keep the bill 
alive. Forty-three percent of the Demo- 
crats voted to strike out the enacting 
clause. 

In this morning’s Washington Post 
there was a very interesting cartoon of 
the President going in all directions at 
the same time. I think this vote clearly 
justifies the cartoon, as well as the edi- 
torial which the Washington Post car- 
ried this morning. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Busx (at the request of Mr. FEN- 
ton) from July 19, 1957, on account of 
illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. BENTLEY, to transfer his special 
order for 15 minutes on Monday next to 
Tuesday next. 

Mr. KILcORR for 15 minutes today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. PHILBIN for 25 minutes today. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts for 3 
minutes today. 

Mr. Kearns for 25 minutes on Monday 
next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Reuss and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Mutter in two instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter, 

Mr. McMILLAN, 

Mr. HALEY. 

Mr. SANTANGELO and include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Ropino (at the request of Mr. 
SANTANGELO). 

Mr. MACDONALD. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. 

Mr, MINSHALL in two separate in- 
stances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. 

Mr. BOLAND, 

Mr. ABBITT. 

Mr. CraMER and to include extraneous 
matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 54 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, July 29, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1062. A letter from the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, Veterans’ Administration, transmit- 
ting a report of tort claims paid by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, pursuant to Public 
Law 601, 79th Congress; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1063. A letter from the Director, Central 
Intelligence Agency, transmitting a report 
of tort claims paid by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency for the fiscal year 1957, pur- 
suant to Public Law 601, 79th Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1064. A communication from the President 
of the United States transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations and a proposed 
provision for the fiscal year 1958 for the leg- 
islative branch and for various departments 
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and agencies of the executive branch total- 
ing $6,762,967 and for the District of Colum- 
bia in the amount of $2,950,717 payable from 
District of Columbia funds. (H. Doc. No. 
213); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mrs. GRANAHAN: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. H. R. 6371. A bill 
to increase the equipment maintenance al- 
lowance for rural carriers, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 876). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 8850. A bill to amend the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act to 
authorize additional deferments in certain 
cases; with amendment (Rept. No. 879). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S. 1492. An act in- 
creasing penalties for violation of certain 
safety and other statutes administered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 877). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, H. R. 5384. A bill 
to amend the Interstate Commerce act to 
provide for the preservation of competitive 
through routes for rail carriers; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 878). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 


the Union. 
Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S. 1383. An act amend- 


ing section 410 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, to change the requirements for obtain- 
ing a freight forwarder permit; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 880). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS: 

H. R. 8897. A bill relating to foreign per- 
sonal holding companies; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. R. 8898. A bill to increase the salaries 
of teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 8899. A bill to increase annuities pay- 
able to certain annuitants from the District 
of Columbia teachers retirement and annuity 
fund, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H. R. 8900, A bill to authorize land ex- 
changes at Honolulu, Oahu, T. H., for the 
development of the Honolulu airport com- 
plex, consisting of the Honolulu Interna- 
tional Airport, Hickam Air Force Base, and 
Keehi Lagoon, an outlying facility of the 
naval air station at Barbers Point, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DAWSON of Illinois (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 8901. A bill to provide for the reloca- 
tion of the National Training School for Boys, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 
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By Mr. HOLT: 

H. R. 8902. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
from gross income for certain amounts paid 
by a teacher for his further education; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H. R. 8903. A bill to amend the Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H. R. 8904. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Community Act of 1955, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H. Res. 367. Resolution recommending the 
creation of a permanent United Nations 
emergency force; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. Res. 368. Resolution recommending the 
creation of a permanent United Nations 
emergency force; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mrs, KELLY of New York: 

H. Res. 369. Resolution recommending the 
creation of a United Nations emergency 
force; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H. Res. 370. Resolution recommending the 
creation of a permanent United Nations 
emergency force; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr, REUSS: 

H. Res. 371. Resolution recommending the 
creation of a permanent United Nations 
emergency force; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: 

H. Res. 372. Resolution recommending the 
creation of a permanent United Nations 
emergency force; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H. Res. 373. Resolution for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 2462, a bill to adjust the rates 
of basic compensation of certain officers 
and employees of the Federal Government, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. CHELF: 

H. Res. 374. Resolution to authorize a 
study and investigation of certain censor- 
ship practices of the radio and television 
networks; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 8905. A bill for the relief of Hubert 
D. Thatcher, Robert R. Redston, Andrew E. 
Johnson, William L. Barber, Alex Kamkoff, 
and William S. Denisewich; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOYLE: 

H. R. 8906. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary Mares; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BURNS of Hawaii: 

H. R. 8907. A bill for the relief of Umezo 
Muramoto and his wife, Tsuna Goto Mura- 
moto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 8908. A bill for the relief of Teresa 
Camejo Arguelles; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 8909. A bill for the relief of Marcie 
Ellen Schlossman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. AVERY: 

H. R. 8910. A bill for the relief of Michael 
James Cowan and Linda Dorothy Cowan; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R.8911. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Bodnar Nicholas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. FALLON: 

H. R. 8912. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Josefine Zapletal Grim; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 8913. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
Weydmann, and her minor child, Billi Weyd- 
mann; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H. R. 8914. A bill for the relief of Solomon 

Herzfeld; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOLT (by request): 

H. R. 8915. A bill for the relief of James 
Demetrios Chrysanthes, also known as 
James Demetrios Chrysanthacopoulos; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H. R. 8916. A bill for the relief of Casa- 
bianca Ambra Paola and Stefani Daniela 
Paola; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H.R. 8917. A bill for the relief of Lancome 
Sales, Inc.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


313. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
executive vice president, Texas Manufac- 
turers Association, Houston, Tex. Petition- 
ing consideration of their resolution with 
reference to endorsing the purposes as ex- 
pressed in Senate bill 5 and respectfully 
recommending their enactment; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


JULY 13, 1957. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1957, to June 30, 1957, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it. 


Name of employee Profession 


John J. Heimburger... 
Mabel C. Downey-..- 
Francis M. Le May 


George L. Reid, Ir 
Lydia Vaein 
Pauline E. (iraves .-|---.- 
Betty M. Prozioso. 3 BSI. 
Gladys N. Ondarcho-_|_-.-- do. 3, 124. 26 
Alicia F. Shoemaker. do 1,017.14 
Funds suthorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures 2 $50, 000, 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported_ PERRA 
Amount expended from Jan, 1, to June 30, 
c a SE es a 4,402.15 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1957. 45, 597. 85 


HAROLD D. COOLEY, 
Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
JuŁy 15, 1957. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
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sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1957, to June 30, 1957, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it. 


Name of employee Profession 


Clerk and staff di- 


Corhal D. Orescan 
Cenneth 8 


K end A . 
Paul M. Wilson ö 
Jay B. Howe. 6, 808. 80 
Ross P. Pope 6, 808. 86 
Robert M. Moyer 6, 808, 86 
Carson W. 1 6, 808, 86 
Samuel W. O. — 6, 808. 86 
Harris H. Huston 6, 808. 86 
Frank Sanders. 6, 288. 66 
Eugene B. Wilhelm... 6, 288. 66 
George 8. Green.....-! Olerk to minority 6, 418.70 
L. L. ec 6 6, 325. 80 
Robert P. Williams.. 5,917. 14 
Robert L. Michaels 5, 322. 60 
G. Homer Skarin ...- 4, 727, 94 
Earl C. Silsby.._.-..- 4, 564. 44 
.awrence O, on 3, 723. 66 
FrancisG, Merrill 8, 552, 42 
Samuel R. Preston eae staff assist- 3, 124. 26 
ant. 
Donald R. Bridges . Clerical assistant...) 2, 610, 42 
Donald F. Berens. 2, 524. 80 
1, 678. 02 
1, 461.00 
2,610. 42 
2, 610. 42 
2, 581, 41 
2, 610. 42 
2,610. 42 
2, 610, 42 
2, 610, 42 
2, 175, 35 
2, 610. 42 
Edward Ri 2, 178. 35 
Edwin A. Shechau. 1. 740. 28 
Mony rele Day 2 610, 42 
Roos o Marte Kline 2, 610. 42 
Margaret B. ton... 2, 581. 41 
Snas: Taber_...... — 2 is a 
Margie iL. 2, 610, 42 
James W. Du 2, 610, 42 
John O. O 2, 610, 42 
Gladys Kofmehl 2, 610. 42 
Frank B. Meleho! 2, 507. 64 
Frank Mentillo ?, 853. 50 
Lenore Cumm „353. 50 
Robert V. V. Rice, Ir 2, 010. 96 
Roma E. qaques 15, 52 
Evelyn P. 1, 305. 21 
Rath M, 435. 07 
gnes Norton. 435. 07 
Monica Smith. 435. 07 
Lucille K. Bran 613. 24 
Robert Cope, Jr... 366, 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures -=-=nr==m mmmn 5, 000. 00 
Bene of expenditures previously re- 
c 196, 918. 14 
Amount expended from Jan, 1 to June 30, 
oa was ieee JFC ͤ ene 
Total amount expended from July 1, 
1956, to June 30, 105777 387. 415. 57 
— — 2 
Benoa unexpended as of June 30, 
A EE E 47, 584. 43 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
JuLY 15, 1957. 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1957, to June 30, 1957, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it. 
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Total 


Name of employee Profession 


Sal 
6-month 
period 


Richard F. Mellwain Director, surveys 
investiga- 
tions staff. 
Assistant director, 
surveys and in- 
vestigations staff. 
Stenographer 
Stenographer... 
Director, survey 
and investiga- 
tions staff. 


$6, 023. 62 


Robert E. Rightmyer. 2, 065, 26 


2, 272. 32 
1, 346. 56 
3, 994. 28 


NM. Alice Ruml........ 
Lillian M. Mackie 
Charles G. Haynes 


Ralph W. Horton Investigator.. 967. 61 
Ethel P, Powers. Stenographer. 1, 893. 60 
John J. Bachman Consultant 1, 680, 00 
John J. Donnelly 9, 000, 00 
Engelhardt, Engel- | ...--do.-...-..------- 4, 000. 00 
hardt, Leggett and 
Cornell. 
Marion N. Hardesty--.}...-. 3, 450, 00 
George V. Harvey 3, 000, 00 
John 1 B. St. John 550, 00 
Daniel D. Whitcraft, 800. 00 


Ir. 


REIMBURSEMENTS TO GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of: 


Willlam J. Gross. ehh radars * $1, 206. 94 
John I, Sherman do.. 398. 77 
Air Force, Depart- 2, 435. 69 
ment of: John Ewan. 
Atomic Energy Com- 
mission: 
James I, Bolson rf eet eee 1, 272, 51 
Martin Hayes. Editorial assistant 379. 24 
Albert P. Pollman.] Investigator 1. 964. 70 
Bureau of the Budget: 


John B. Holden 
Richard Newman. 
Federal Bureau of 


Investigation: 
Carl L. Bennett do -> 5, 185. 20 
Harold H. Rar. do. 5, 398, 65 
‘Thomas J. Jenkins. do. 5, 301. 06 
pdt ee eee 2. 430.24 
cGahey. 
Richard A. Miller N 5, 185, 20 
Reber . do...... 3 5,177. 84 
Murphy. 
James N ugent__|_.... . 6, 296. 10 
Robert E. Right- |... [a SAREREA 3, 754. 50 
myer. 
John A. Ruhl 2 S 5, 185. 29 
Andrew J. Shan- a aR Sa, 5, 078. 61 
non, 
Glenn A. Trofast..|..... Ono shockers 2, 401. 51 
iy aaa E. Virden A 194. 38 
General Services Ad- 
ministration: 
9 K. Chap (i Frys a . — 2, 530. 38 
man, Ir. 
John H. Holmead- do 580. 68 
Robert J. Rickey ..|-----do_ 1, 506. 24 
someon i „ AS R 1, 570. 13 
Health, education; 
and Welfare, De- 
partment of: 
Marjorie O. 221.04 
Hymans. 
Glenn G. Lam- Investigator 2, 766. 10 
son, Jr. 
James N. Me- — 9 934. 47 
Guire. 
Ruth G. Stout... Stenogrupher 543. 59 
Interior, Department 
Perey L. Edwards.| Invest igator 846. 20 
Fred Gilbert. 967. 
Edmund E. 
Lacasse, 
Donald H. MIIler- . . 2, 365. 00 
Robert S. O' Neil. do A 683. 80 
International Coop- Stenographer 396, 22 
eration Administra- 
tion: Lillian M. 
Mackie, 
Interstate Commerce | Investigator........- 345. 77 


Commission: John 
I, Pitman, 
National Advisory 
Committee for 
3 Ralph 
Post 84 Ones Popart: 
5 7 5 Robert W. 


orris. 
Department of State: 
harles W. Minor. 
Veterans’ Administra- 
tion: Wiliam F, 
Jones. 


dance Q0skemcscctbonche| 1 188.00 


Editorial assistant. -] 1, 995. 29 


Investigator.......-.| 1, 076. 92 
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REIMBURSEMENTS TO GOVERNMENT AGENCIES— 
continued 


Name of employee Profession 


Veterans Canteen 
Service Field Office; 
II Osolin. 

‘Travel and miscella- 
neous expense, 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures ..-:-------=2.-...-- $500, 000, 99 
5 of expenditures previously re- 


137, 930, 35 


Total amount expended from July 1, 
1957 to June 30, 1957 .-....-.......- 


oe unexpended as of June 30, 


296, 705, 77 


203, 294. 23 


CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


JuLy 1, 1957. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1957, to June 30, 1957, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it. 


Total 


gross 
Name of employee Profession Salary 
durin: 
6-month 
period 
Robert W. Smart Chief counsel $7, 400. 
John R. Blandford....| Counsel 7, 366. 600 
Charles F. Ducander at 7, 368. 00. 
Philip W. Kelleher . do 7, 366, 00 
Janice G. Angell. ....- 3, 500. 50 
Berniece Kalinowski.. 3, 509, 79 
Oneta L. Stockst ill. 3. 209.87 
L. Louise Ellis 3, 209. 87 
Marie M. Abbott. 2.811. 66 
James A, Deakins... 2,811.16 


OFFICE OF SPECIAL COUNSEL OPERATING PURSUANT TO 
H., RES, 67 AND 88, 85TH CONG, 


John J. Courtney. Special counsel 
d T. Fogo 


Staff assistant 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditures $150, 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously re- 

Amount “expended from Jan. 3 to June 30, 8 5 

J 8 87, 434. 18 


Total amount expended from Jan. 3 
to June 30, 19577 N 37, 434. 18 
Balance unexpended as of July 1. 1957. 112, 565, 82 


CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
JL y 1, 1957. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
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the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1957, to July 1, 1957, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it. 


Total 
1 5 gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
Robert 1s Cardon Clerk and counsel ] $7,412, 14 
Orman S. Fink stall. 3 i4 
John = Barriere. 00 412.14 
John M. Devlin A ior pi 1, 1957). 7255 BM 
Helen E. Long Deputy clerk. ..--.. 
ary W. Layton Assistant cler 3. — S 
EMPLOYEES PURSUANT TO H. RES, 86, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
HOUSING 
Eleanor Hamilton . Research a $2, 500, 05 
Alberta Masumian.. 4 
John J, McEwan, Jr. - `i A ` 
Grady Perry, Ir 5 Feb. 1, | 2, 900. 35 
Robert R. Posten. Chief counsel. . . 288.81 
Betty B. Midge. * Necretür y. 274. 20 
recs Louise Odum - Research assistant 213. 77 
(from June 15, 
1957). 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures -nuena $ 100. 000. 00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported - 
Amount expended from Jan. 4 to June 30. 27, 346. 56 
mel amount expended from Jan, 4 to 
F 27, 346. 56 
. unexpended as of June 30, 
P 
. veges ania shot ea snaa 72, 053. 44 
Brent SPENCE, 
Chairman 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Jury 1, 1957. 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1957, to June 30, 1957, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it. 


EMPLOYEES PURSUANT TO H. RES. 203, 84TH 


CONG.—SALARIES JAN. 1-3, 1957, INCLUSIVE 


Name of employee Profession sala 
during 
f-month 
period 
Eleanor Hamilton 3 assistant... $56. 7 
Alberta Masumian....| Secretary 36. 53 
John J. McEwan, Jr... Housing economist... 88. 08 
Robert R. Poston 1... Chief counscl 92, 30 
Betty Ridgell. G ROR sae) 41.31 


1 Paid in addition to above amount, $24.32 representing 
retroactive pay July 1956 to February 1957, inclusive. 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 

mittee expenditures. 


Amount of 8 g prot iously reported 
July 1, 1955, to Dec. 31, 1956) 


$94, 576. 95 
Amount expended from — 1 to June 30 


Total amount expended from July 1, 
1955, to June 30, 1957 


SARS ESE SST SSE APN 43, 812. 63 


Brent SPENCE, 
Chairman. 
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COMMITTEE ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
JULY 5, 1957. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1957, to July 1, 1957, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it. 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
durin: 
6-mon 
per! 
Van N. McLeod, | Clerk $7, 406, 70 
Wandell E . Cable Minority clerk....-.| 6, 625, 56 
Ruth Butterworth Assistant clerk. -| 4,009, 54 
Dixon Davis 8 2. 246. 12 
George Me down “Research analyist...} 2,938. 68 
Margaret S. Rogers. . Assistant clerk.....- 2, 576. 20 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures n-n-nn-.-------- $7, 000. 00 
== -= 


Amount of expenditures previously re my Ste 8 
see expended from Feb, 7 to June 30, HP 


A... annA paR eE 75 

Total amount expended from Feb. 7 
to June 30, 1957. 543.75 
— 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1957. 6, 456. 26 
JohN L. MCMILLAN, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


JuLy 11. 1957. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1957, to June 30, 1957, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it. 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Fred G. Husse Chief cler. 87, 412.14 
Russell C. Derrickson Chief investigator ] 7,412.14 
James M. Brew baker. n counsel... 703. 03 
Keimedy W. Ward. Assistant general 7, 412.14 
counsel. 
John O. Graham Minority cler 7,412.14 
Kathryn Kivett . . Assistant cler 226. 
Jeanne Thomson Assistant clerk— 3. 226, 98 
minority. 


Gloria Ann Baysden_- 
Elizabeth Myers. 

Marian Riddiford 
Michael Taylor. 
Beatrice Sheppard 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures -== $125, 000, 00 


Amount of expenditures previously re- 


GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
JuLx 2, 1957. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 


July 25 


the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1957, to June 80, 1957, inclusive 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it, 


Total 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
period 
Boyd Crawſord Staff administrator - $7, 436, 46 
Roy J. Bullock Staff consultant TSi 5 
Albert C. F. do 
Westphal. 
Dumond Peck III. 
Sheldon Z. Kaplan - 


Franklin J, Schupp 
June Nich 
Winifred G. Osborne 


Myrtie M. Melvin 
Helen L. Ilashagen | 
Mary Louise O'Brien. 
Robert J. Bowen 


1 Resigned June 30. 1957. 
2 For period June 15-30, 1957, 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 


mittee expenditures. _.......2-22..22..-..-. $75, 000. di? 
Amount of expenditures N — LA 
Amount expended from Jun. 

— . ̃ ͤ AES A A E, 4. 036. 93 

Total amount expended from Jan. 1 to 
SUNG OD; 10. ete E cece 4, 036. 93 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1957. 70, 963, 07 
Tuomas S. GORDON, 
Chairman, 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 

To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 
Jux 15, 1957. 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 4, 1957, to June 30, 1957, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it. 
Expenses, Jan. 4, 1957, to June 30, 1957: 


Full emmmee 8 $2, 218. 69 
Executive and Legislative Reorganiza- 

tion Subeommitteoo 2-22-22... 39, 715.43 

Military Operations Subeommittes 33, O46, 41 
EOT ERRORI Relations Subcom- 

16, 833, 21 

25, 782. 13 

20, 433. 05 

42, 625, 21 

22, 388. 88 
Special Sabooritities on Donable Prop- 

— ——————— — 13, 272. 96 
Special Subcommittee on Government 

wann ca cosenacnceee 24,842, 01 
Special Subcommittee on Water Re- 

sources and Power 4, 855, 82 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 

mittee expenditures... ....--.22..2-2---. 575, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously ro- 
ported. 

Amount ex 
1957. 


Salaries, full committee (Jan. 1-June 30, 1957): 
Orville 8. Poland, general counsel 


Christine Ray Davis, staff director_..---- 7,412. 14 
William Pincus, associate general counsel 

(Jan. 1-Mar. 31, 1957. 4, 266. 43 
Martha C. Roland, staff mem ber. 5,961. 18 
Dolores Fel’ Dotto, staff member 987. 75 


ember. 3, 987. 
Mona Keating Henderson, Stat member. 3, 170. 65 
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E Ann E, MeLshlan, staff member (Feb. 1- 
La Se, ME SE E $2, 824. 75 
882. 79 
5, 951. 18 
6, 808. 80 


2.218.600 


Executive and elgg te) ig oe 
Subcommittee, 


Hon. William L. — 

REDEN 
Elmer W. Henderson, counsel. 
Orville J. Montgomery, associate counsel 
(Feb. 1-June , 1957). — — ee 
8 A. Young, professional staff mem- 
Victor @. "Rosenblum, lum, í consultant (Feb, 
270 Glick, 3 
av PR 
Wade, clerical stai F 


5, 964, 66 
5, 002. 15 
5, 599. 28 


4, 275, 00 
4.432. 14 


3, 138, 75 


2, 734. 58 
3, 000. 56 


1, 834. 07 
1, 393, 24 
1, 675, 12 


508. 45 
157. 43 


39, 715. 43 


Military O; tions Subcommittee, Hon. Chet 
sary Operations 


F 
Ann ete staff member Jan. 4- 


7, 276, 65 


1, 505. 14 
4, 941. 60 


4.187. 80 
3, 745. 85 
3, 324. 77 
2, 278. 94 


2, 903. 54 


Herbert Roback, staff director 

John Paul W investigator (May 1- 

TTT 

Earl J. — — investigator 

Carey Brewer, * staff member 
6 


— E ue 
0 o Hughes, clerk-stenogra; — 
Catherine I. Ke clerk-stenog- 


pr. 17, 195 
Sylvia L. SNE clerk-stenographer 
(Jan. 4-Feb. 28, 1957. 


Intergovernmental Relations Subcommittee, 
Hon. L. H. Fountain, chairman: 
James R. Areng ton, AT E 
Deps oldberg, professional staff 
Eileen M. Anderson, clerk-stenographer 
Nancee W. Black, clerk-stenographer 
(May 15-June 30, 1957) ----- -= 
Francis X. McLaughlin, investigator (Jan. 
4-Apr. 30, 1957) 
Expenses. 


—— — — — — 


5, 416. 61 


Public Works and Resources Subcommittee, 
Hon. Earl Chudoff, chairman: 

Arthur Perlman, staff director. 

James A. 


Lanigan, counsel (Jan, 4-Mar. 


Margaret H. ahon, ‘k-stenog- 
rapher (Feb. 25-Apr. 8 —ů— 570. 23 
TTT 2, 225. 07 
eee ee eee 26, 732. 43 
International Operations Subcommittee, Hon. 
orter Hardy, Jr., chairman: 
Walton Woods, investigator $5, 346. 60 
Richard P. me Jr., counsel 25- 


Ma: 957 

John NI. T d chief counsel (Mar, 1- 

June 30, CTT. acd 4, 500. 00 
Phyllis Seymour, — Sea 302, 29 
‘Angela C. Hall, clerk-stenographer (Mar. 

June 30, 1957) a ST S A 20 
Expenses..... 8 . 518. 10 

ITCRA es — E ES 20, 433. 05 

Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee, 
Hon. John A. Blatnik, chairman: 
Curtis E. Johnson, professional staff 
Me Lh, fe Pe oe Se eS 6, 447. 68 
Jerome S. Plapinger, counsel 695. 
Baron I, Shacklette, chief investigator 

(Feb. 10-June 30, 1957) -.--~------- 5, 100. 77 
Stanley T. Fisher, accountant-investi- 

gutor. r 5, 014. 70 
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Legal and Monetary Affsirs—Continued 
Hal Chr: associate counsel 


istensen, associate counsel...... $4, 568. 78 
Jerome N. Son associate 
(Feb. 1-June 30, S 3,103. 05 
John L. ‘Anderson, investigator......... 4, 415, 08 
Elizabeth Heater, clerk-stenographer-.. 3, 261. 83 
Ann Dominek, clerk-stenographer (Apr. 
Tanne 80, I 1, 480. 77 


General Government Activities Subcom- 
mittee, Hon. Jack Brooks, chairman: 
Edward C Cc. 3 stalt director (June 


F 1.035. 73 
Vernon McDaniel, associate 6, 216. 87 
William E. Townsley, counsel. 5, 533, 64 
John E. Moore, mvestigator 4, 166. 87 
CCT 2, 765, 31 
William D. Huskey, investigator (Jan. 

„ 1,341, 87 
E 1, 328. 


Special Subcommittee on Donable Property, 
Hon. John W. McCormack, chairman: 


Ray Ward, staff director 6, 695. 38 
John W. McGarry, associate counsel 

(Feb. 1-June 30, 1957) --.---------- 3, 338. 55 
M — B. O'Goune, clerk-stenogra- 


(May 10-31, 1957) 
Jacob Scher, consultant (Apr. 1-30, 


Special Subcommittee on Water Resources 
~~ Power, Hon. Robert E. Jones, chair- 


m William g Wise, staff director Jan. 4- 
eens 31, 1 


Ann Dominek, clerk-stenographer (Jan. 

tig 31, 1957) 
Roy F. 
105 


4. 855. 82 
WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
Chairman, 


HOUSE ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE 
JUNE 30, 1957. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 


tion Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 3, 1957, to June 30, 1957, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it. 


Total 

gross 

Name of employee Profession salary 

during 

6-month 

period 
Julian P. Langston. ] Chief clerk.......... $7, 418, 22 
Marjorie Savage Assistant eler 6, 437. 28 
Jack W. Watson. n 5, 322. 60 
Lura Cannon a I cae 4, 564. 44 

Funds authorized or appropriated for commit- 
tee expenditures... 5... .ss5..2020--02sc00-- $5, 000. 00 
— 
Amount of expenditures ren pee TINAY tepo reported. posae 
Amount expended from Feb. 7 to June 30, 1057. 1, 159. 83 
Total amount expended from Feb, 7 to 
c E 1, 159. 83 
———-— 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1957. 3, 840. 17 
Omar BURLESON, 
Chairman, 
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COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION, SUB- 
COMMITTEE TO STUDY FEDERAL PRINTING AND 
PAPERWORK 

JULY 8, 1957. 

To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 4, 1957, to June 30, 1957, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it. 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
oo 
John F. Haley 065. 76 
Philip B. Billings... E 
Julian H. MeWhorter_| Technical adviser. 5, 694. 18 
Asselia 8. Poore Research anal: 3, 205. 59 
Rose M. Slusarz 942. 71 
(Feb. 15 to June 30). 
Ann Tibbitts June Clerk typist......... 284. 57 
10 to 30). 
Funds 3 or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures -2 $75, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 
Amount expended from Jan. 4 to June 30, 1057. 22, 076. 72 


Total amount expended from Jan, 4 to 


June 90; 1067 on iaaa a 22, 076. 72 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1987. 52, 923. 28 
OMAR BURLESON, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
JULY 11, 1957. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1957, to June 30, 1957, inclusive, 


together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it. 


Total 


gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
G-month 
Period 
Professional staff: 
George W. Abbott. Counsel $6, 808. 86 
Sidney L. Me- 6, 202. 68 
arland. < 
John L. Taylor * con- 6, 202. 68 
George H. Soule, Jr.] Minerals and lands | 6, 262. 68 
consultant, 


Barbara A. iat (emp) 


Feb. 1, 1957 


ployed ra 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures. 


Amount of expenditures previousl; reported -un-v------ A a 
Sor ies expended from Feb. 6 to 


222 500. 00 


Total a 1 from Feb. 6 to 
June 30, 195 7, 503. 30 


CLAIR ENGLE, 
Chairman, 
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COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE 
JuLy 2, 1957. 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1957, to June 30, 1957, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 


propriated and expended by it. 
Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
perio 
Clerical staff: 
Elton J. Layton..... S napeden-cos $7, 400.00 
Kenneth J. Painter. Ist assistant “Clerk. 27) 5. 396. 94 
Herman C, jey.| Assistant clerk...... 4, 597.15 
Georgia G. Glas- — oe 3. 205. 50 
mann. ogra! 
Helen A, Grickis Assistant 2 —5 649. 25 
steno; (re- 
oo. jan: 31, 
Mildred H. Lang . Clerical assistant 2, 516, 49 
(from Feb. 4, 
1957). 
Roy P. Wilkinson...| Assistant clerk_....- 2, 781. 70 
Professional staff: 
Andrew Stevenson. Expert . 
Kurt Borchardt Legal counsel. ..| 7,400.00 
Sam G. Spal Research specialist. 7. 400. 00 
Martin Cun- Aviation consultant. 7, 400. 00 


ADDITIONAL TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES H. RES. 99, H. RES. 
152, H. RES. 191) 


Barbara Dearing Clerical assistant $2, 508. 90 
oo Jan. 8, 
57). 
Marcella M. Fencl_...| Clerical assistant 2, 653. 45 
(from Jan. 26, ? 
Mary Ryan. Clerical assistant. 748. 95 


Total 
gross 
Namo of employee Profession ne 
6-month 
od 
Henry A. Barnes . Consultant (from = {[._........ 
May 16, 1957) 
reimbursement 
— actual ex- 
expenses. 
Nancy M. Henderson.| Research analyst $2, 512. 68 


foom Apr. i, 
957 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE OVERSIGHT 


Consultant (from | EE SE 


Dr. Walter M. W. 
Splawu. May 24, 1957) re- 
imbursement for 
actual expenses, 
Helen Holmes Kayser.| Clerical assistant $765. 50 
(from May 15, 
Glenn L. Johnson....-| Printing editor 401.37 


{from June 15, 
1957) (H. Res. 
239). 


—— authorized or appropriated ſor com- 
tee expenditures. .......-..-....-...-- $350, 000. 00 


Ane of expenditures sain: ie re- 


—:!ü(ñ «c „% 11, 840, 60 
Total amount expended from Jan, 3 
to June 30, 1957 11, 840. 60 
E 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 
1957, (approximate) 338, 159. 40 
OREN HARRIS, 
Chairman. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
JuLY 15, 1957. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE; 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1957, to June 30, 1957, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6month 
period 
Bess E. Dick Staff director „412.14 
William R. Foley General counsel... 7, 412. 14 
Walter M. Besterman.| Legislative assistant} 7,412. 14 
Murray Brabkin . Counsel (from Feb. 3, 372. 61 
18 to June 30). 
Walter R. Lee Legislative assistant_| 7, 412. 14 
E. Willoughby Associate counsel 4, 539, 24 
Middleton, Jr, (from Mar. i to 
June 30). 
Violet Benn Clerical staff. 4, 237. 50 
Anne J. Berger. 1 
ikul S 51 
Frances Christy. 88 
Helen Goldsmith. . 58 
Velma Smedley.. 44 
Mary D. Weil. do 50 
Thomas F. Broden 8 Sn 1 to 1, 010. 96 
an 
Bessie M. Oreutt......| Administrative as- 2, 269. 62 
sistant (Jan, 1 to 
Feb. 28). 


Funds for preparation of United States Code, District 
of Columbia Code, and revision of the laws: 
A. Preparation. of new edition of United 


States Code (no year): 

Unexpended balance Jan. 1, 1957... £58, 836.76 
Expended, Jan. 1, 1957-June 30, 1957. 27, 317.60 
Balance, June 30, 1957._............-- 31, 519, 16 

B. Revision of the laws: 

Unexpended balance Jan. 1, 1087 9, 085. 02 

Expended, Jan. 1, 1957-June 30, 1957... 8. 936. 46 
Balance, June 30, 1957 (to be returned 

C 148. 56 
C. Preparation of new edition of District of 
Columbia Code (no y 
Unexpended balance, T 2, 764. 01 
Br 1, IRENE SRE DC. Sr OR rE 


Balance, June 30, 1957 2, 764.01 

Salaries paid Jan. 1 through June 30, 1957, 

pursuant to House Resolution 107 and 
House Resolution 125, 85th Cong. 


Employee Position Salary 
Leonard Appel Assistant counsel, $5, 599. 28 
Antitrust Sub- 
. 
Robert E. Bauman . Messenger 1, 726. 58 
Lucille E. Brooks. C 8 
Gertrude C. Burak 4. 


Roberta Eisenberg 

Christine E. Elder. — 

Herbert Fuchs. As 
Antitrust Sub- 


committee, 
Kenneth R. Harkins ] Counsel, Antitrust 7, 183. 81 
Subcommittee. 
Michael Kelemonick_.} Clerk-stenographer - 2,819. 55 
Herbert N. Malctz....| Counsel, Antitrust 7, 133. 81 
Subcommittee. 
Elizabeth G. Meekins.| Clerk-stenographer._| 3. 073. 59 
Samuel R. Pierce, Ir. -] Associate counsel, 6, 695, 38 
Antitrust Sub- 
committee. 
Julian H. Singman....} Assistant counsel, 5, 380. 03 
Antitrust Sub- 
committee. 
Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
3 . OE 8100, 000. 00 
moun: poposu ures for period Jan. 
June 30, 195: — 16 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1957 126, 696. 
H. Res. 125 adopted February 7, 1 190, 000. 00 


EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman. 


July 25 


MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES COMMITTEE 


JuLY 10, 1957. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1957, to July 1, 1957, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
N gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
durin 
6-mont 
period 
John M. Drewry. Chief counsel. J $7, 400, 
Bernard J. Zincke.._..| Counsel 6,932.71 
Charles F. Warren Assistant counsel] 4,948. 51 
Frances Still Assistant clerk. 4, 456. 72 
Shirley Schwartz. Minority clerk. 4,065. 20) 
William B. Winfic — 4, 440. 55 
Edith Gordon Secre! 3, 43 
Ruth Brookshire.. Assistant clerk. 3, 5 
Vera Barker Secre retary os 
TOGA ce oe eee ee ee 42, 311.01 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com 


mittee expenditures. -.. $50,000.00 
Amount of expenditures previously reported. None 
Amount expended from Jan, 4 to July Lic 88 85 


Balance unexpended as of July 1. 1957. 49, 011. 15 
HERBERT C. BONNER, 
Chairman, 


Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE COMMITTEE 


JuLY 15, 1957. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month from 


January 1, 1957, to June 30, 1957, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
gross 
salary 
during 
é-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Frederick O. Belen. 
George M. Moore 


Charles E. Johnson 


Chief 3 


$7,412.14 
9 (May 1, 2, 434. 
30, 1957.) 


Henry C. Cassell__....| Clerk... 

Weldon T. Ellis, Ir 

John B. Price 

Lillian Hopkins „ 

Lucy K. Baley — 3. 

Elsie Thornton Stenographer, 2, 824. 50 
Blanche Simons 40... 2 821. 50 


Funds authorized or appropriated ſor com- 
mittee expenditures— $50, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
5 expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 


„T—TTCCV—TT—T—... apes 6, 736. 22 
Total amount expended from Jan. 1 to 
JUNG DO ATT 6, 736. 22 


eee 
Balance unexpended as of July 1. 1957.. 43, 263. 78 
Tom Murray, 
Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 
Jury 17, 1957. 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 


1957 


the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1957, to June 30, 1957, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Total 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
-month 
Margaret R. Beiter...| Chief clerk $6, 561. 15 
Charles G. Tierney... Chief counsel (Jan. 1, 767. 77 
1 to Feb. 13, 
Richard J. Sullivan.._| Chief counsel......-- 4, 520. 24 
Robert F. McCon- =| Counsel 7. 399. 98 
nell. 
Joseph R. Brennan 9 5, 144. 47 
unt. 
Joseph H. McGann, | Consultant (Jan. 1 1. 134. 81 
Sr. to 31. 1957). 
S. Philip Cohen Stall assistant 3, 809. 34 
Helen M. Dooley.. do 5, 196. 24 
Helen A. Thompson do 3, 766. 50 
Louise B. Cullen... do 3, 766, 50 
Anna Mellale do.. 1, 505. 94 
Ester M. Saunders . . Clerk-messenger...-.| 2,011.00 
Funds authorized or appropriated ſor com- 
mittee expenditur es $125, 000. 00 
3 of expenditures previously re- 
— qepedded trem Janct June 
: abate eee b 12, 842. 26 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 
TT OGE G E 112, 157, 74 
CHARLES A. BUCKLEY, 
Chairman. 
COMMITTEE ON RULES 
JuLY 2, 1957. 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 


The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1957, to June 30, 1957, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it. 


Name of employee 


byt as M. Carruth- 


Clerk, Lory J $5, 694. 18 

committee. 
Barbara M. Thornton.| Assistant clerk..---- 3, 728. 66 
Jane W. Snader Minority cler. 4, 151.88 


Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
JULY 8, 1957. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The aboye-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1957, to June 30, 1957, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it. 
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gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
6-month 
od 
Standing committee: 

Donald T. Appell Investigator (trans- | $3,070.01 
ferred from inves- 
tigating staff Apr. 

1, 1957). 
irector.....--<....s 7, 399, 98 
{ee 4, 802. 44 
$ Olerk-stenographer 3,295. 50 

Courtney E. Owens.) Investigator (re- 2, 847. 00 
signed Mar. 31, 

1957). 

Rosella Purdy__....| Secretary to counsel.} 3,963. 45 

Carolyn Roberts. . Assistant chief of 3, 103. 05 
reference section 
8 May 31, 

Thelma I. Seearce_. -| Secretary to inves 3, 963. 45 

ss S. Tavenner, Counsel 7, 300. 98 

hore D. Turner. Chief of reference 4, 727. 94 
section. 

Lorraine N. Veley-.} Clerk-sten r 468. 84 
(transferred from 
investigating staff 
June 1, 1957), 

William A, Wheeler.) Investigator......... 5, 991. 42 

Investigating com- 
mittee: 
Alice W. Anderson.. 3. 124, 26 
T. Appell. 3. 070. OL 

Margaret B. At- 3, 115. 70 

tinello. 

Beatrico P Bald- | Clerk-typist $ 240. 08 

tri . Bald- erk-ty 0 2, 230. 08 
win te Jen 

Kay Baird Clerk-stenographer.. 2. 905. 80 

Frank J. Bonora eee r 4, 066, 23 

. M. Casse- Clerk-typist 1, 814. 04 

9 T. Col- Investigator. 3, 723. 66 

ns 

Patricia R. Crovato 1. 908, 24 

Anniel Cunningham Information ‘analy 3, 088. 58 

Barbara II. Edel- | Editor 2, 696. 04 

schein 

Elizabeth L. Edin- 3, 124. 26 

ger 

Helen M. Gittings. . Research analyst. . 3. 723. 66 

„ F. Heimlich. 1 consultant 2, 021. 92 
{ap inted May 

Lillian E. Howard. Research: analyst....} 3,552 42 

W. Jackson Jones. - Investigator. 4, 951. 08 

Olive M. King.... Editor 3, 620. 94 

= V. Kopu- 2. 096. 64 

Dek 

Regina Me Call — NS 1, 839, 72 

Mary B. McManus. 2, 349. 19 

Jeanni M. O'Neil... 1, 305. 21 
reference section 
9 Apr. 

Joseph P. Orsulak Clerk-typist TEPNA 1, 678. 02 

Aima T. Pfaff. “pated Feb. En. 1, 747. 20 

Katharine Phillips 2, 053. 80 

Maureen Roselle... 2. 439. 18 

Louis J. Russell - 4 

Dolores F. Scotti... 

Josephine E. Sheetz- 

Lela M. Stiles nnan d 

Cele F. Sweeney 

Max Truitt... - 

N. Veley_.. . 2, 603. 55 
(transferred to 
standing eom- 
mittee, June 1, 
1957). 

Vera L. Watts.. Clerk-stenographer_.| 2, 901, 60 

Richard S. Weil. Research analyst. 3. 980, 58 

Billie Wheeler ety h 1, 398. 35 

ap] ti eb. 
. 5 
George C. Williams_| Invest ientor 4. 951. 08 
Funds authorized or 3 for com- 
mittee exhendit urea $305, 000. 00 
5 of expenditures previously re- 
Dan ERIE SE TS ESE OR REE — 
Amount expended from Jan. 4 to June 30, 
2A... es 145. 258. 98 
Balance unexpended as o 159, 741. 02 
Francis E. WALTER, 
Chairman. 
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COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
Jury 10, 1957. 
To the CLERK or THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1957, to June 30, 1957, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it. 


Name of employee Profession 


Standing committee: 
Oliver E. Meadows. 
Edwin B. Patterson. 
gon W. Fisher... 

3 Jenki 
Paul ure Jones... 


Lawrence, (minority). 
cunt (minority) 


Staff member 
Clerk-stenograp! 


vis — 
Frunk Ikard, J 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditures... .....--...-.-----.-- 


Amount of expenditures 8 reported... 
Amount expended from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1957. 17, 524,88 


Total amount expended from Jan. 1 to 
eee ea 17, 524. 88 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1957. 32, 475, 12 


OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
JuLY 1, 1957. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1957, to June 30, 1957, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it. 


Full committee: 
Leo H. Irwin, clerk (C) a.e-es.--..i-em- $7, 399. 98 
Thomas A. Martin, minority adviser (P)... 7, 399.08 
John M. Martin, Jr., assistant clerk (P) ... 6, 626,79 
James W. Riddell, professional assistant (P). 6. 626.79 
Frances C. Russell, staff assistant (C) ... 4. 594. 20 
Susan Alice Taylor, staff assistant (C). 4, 274. 46 
Virginia M. Butler, staff assistant (C) 3,522. 45 
Grace G. Kagan, staff assistant (C). . 3, 522.45 

3, 522. 45 

3. 319. 05 

Frances E. Donovan, staff assistant (C). . 3,319.05 

Harriet 1 staff assistant (C) (from 


0 T 1. 647. 75 
Margaretta G. Pestell, staff assistant (C 

(com May 27, 1057) 467. 62 
Sybil D. Burd, staff assistant (C) (from 

FUNG , —%mö 602. 77 
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Full committee—Continued 
eae Greene, messenger (to Mar. 31, ae 
W. alter Titlis: ‘messenger (to Mar. 31, 1957). 1.074. 00 
Expenses, full committee 75 


Excise Taxes Subcommittee, Hon. Aime J. 
FORAND, chairman: 
Jack Poe, consultant 7. 399, 98 
Hughion Greene, messenger (from Apr. 1, 
JS ͤ— 8 1, 223. 85 
Walter Little, messenger (from Apr. 1, 1957). 1, 223.85 
Fannie Sue VanEs, staff assistant (C) (to 


. —— UE e EP EE ES S 1, 661. 85 

Eleanor 'Apichell, staff assistant (C) (May 
, 1957 to June 9, 1957) 232. 98 
Mantha L. Lockwood, staff assistant (C) 

OY N A ee N 207. 21 
ponis Kalb, consultant (to Jan. 31, 1957). 1, 475,00 
Charles W. Hester, consultant (to Jan. 31, 

P 1, 233. 33 
A 51.35 

a T ALA EE NAONA 14, 769. 40 
Foreign Trade Policy Subcommittee, Hon. 

HALE Boces, chairman: 

Loyle A. Morrison, staff director 7, 399. 98 

Myer Rashish, economist ------ 6, 808. 86 

Mary C. Idle, ‘staff assistant (C). 3,021. 48 
Elma Udall, staff assistant (C) (rom ad 

21, 1957) 557.25 

1, 338, 28 

1, 07. 75 

1, 675, 12 

1,007.16 

123. 33 

3 21.30 

nN BL I ae re epee yn se) 23, 600. 51 
Internal Revenue Taxation Subcommittee, 
Hon, WI UR D. Ninas, chairman: Ex- 

eke ͤ ͤ ͤ— EAEE NEE A 16. 642. 26 

— —— 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditur ess 
Amount of expenditures previously re- 


ported 
— expended from Jan, 1 to June 30, 


JERE COOPER, 
Chairman, 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Jul x 15, 1957. 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134 (b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1957, to June 30, 1957, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it, 


Total 
gross 
Name of employee Profession salary 
during 
ö-month 
period 
Everette MacIntyre._| Staff director and $7, 399. 98 
2 counsel. 
Wm. Summers John- | Chief economist..... 6, 808, 86 
son, 
Marie M. Stewart. Clerk 3, 552. 42 
Jane M, Deem... Administrative 3, 552, 42 
assistant-clerk, 
Irving Maness Assistant counsel- 6, 543. 04 
investigator, 
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July 25 
Total 
salary 
I. 
Name of employee Profession during 
6-month 
period 
Joe Marshall Research analyst. . $3, 176.88 
Drexel A. Sprecher. Assistant counsel- 4, 813. 00 
investigator. 
Justinus Gould - do 6, 320. 12 
John J. Carson Special assistant to 1, 513. 30 
the chairman, 
Clarence D. Everett Investigator. 3, 552, 42 
Lois E. Allison Economist 3, 789. 26 


Frances K. Topping do 


Marguret Fallon 
Palmer. 


2, 498. 12 
3, 295. 50 


Katherine O. Black r 3, 423. 90 
urn. 
Judith Reinitz Research and pub- 1, 348. 02 


lic relations, 


Milton S. Fairfax...__ Secretary 

Dorothy F. Council eee 

Mary Vance Wilson 8 
secretary, 

na D. Coe... . —— e 

Clara G. Romero „ „ eee 


Maria Josephy 
Victor P. Dalmas 


Mildred C. Darrow 


ogrupher . . l, 
Adviser to minority | 6,785. 45 
xia aria 
Secreta 


mino Ang 


Funds authorized or appropriated for com- 
mittee expenditur es 
Amount of expenditur 


„ 1 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Shaker Heights Sun-Press Nation’s Top 
Suburban Weekly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to call to the attention 
of my colleagues the recent journalistic 
honors awarded to the Shaker Heights 
Sun-Press. This outstanding publica- 
tion under the editorship of my good 
friend, Harry Volk, assisted by his most 
accomplished and efficient staff won top 
honors in a national contest for urban 
and suburban weeklies conducted an- 
nually by the Accredited Home News- 
papers of America. 

The Sun-Press took 5 first-place cita- 
tions in the category of weeklies with 
from 41,000 to 50,000 circulation. It was 
awarded first place for: First, General 
excellence; second, Community service; 
third, editorial and news content; 
fourth, best use of illustrative material; 
and, fifth, color printing. 

I am particularly proud to bring this 
to your attention, for not only does the 
Sun-Press serve nearly one-half of my 
Congressional District, but I know at first 
hand what a wonderful job Harry Volk 
has done in building this newspaper over 
the past few years from a little throw- 


away to a newspaper of general circu- 
lation, and it is an accomplishment of 
which Harry Volk can well be proud. 

This is not the first time that the Sun- 
Press has merited national recognition, 
for only a short time ago, Time maga- 
zine mentioned it in a most favorable 
manner citing the outstanding coverage 
this newspaper has. 

My sincerest congratulations to Harry 
Volk and the members of his Sun-Press 
staff. 


Fifth Anniversary of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, July 25, 
1957, marks the fifth anniversary of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. It isa 
day of great significance because it 
marks a milestone in the development of 
a free people. The political and eco- 
nomic growth of Puerto Rico has been, 
and still is being, closely watched by 
the leaders of underprivileged peoples in 
the less-developed lands of Asia and 
Africa. They are learning that economic 
progress and political freedom are in- 


separable and that each stimulates and 
supports the other. 

Puerto Rico has been associated with 
the United States ever since the landing 
of American troops on the island on 
this same date—July 25—in 1898. Eco- 
nomic development has gone forward 
steadily since then but it is only in the 
last 10 years, with the inauguration of 
Operation Bootstrap, that the island 
has made its spectacular progress. It 
is not coincidental, I believe, that it was 
also 10 years ago that Congress granted 
the people of Puerto Rico the right to 
elect their own governor. The man who 
was elected, Luis Mufioz-Marin, one of 
the outstanding statesmen of the 20th 
century, has continued to serve as chief 
executive since the Commonwealth was 
created in 1952. 

Puerto Rico has benefited from its 
close relationship to the United States 
but the United States has also benefited 
from its association with Puerto Rico. 
Puerto Ricans have served with distinc- 
tion in uniform in both war and peace. 
Many have now come to live in the 
United States, including some, I am glad 
to say, in my own city of Milwaukee. 
Like many newcomers to our shores, 
they have often found it difficult at first 
to share in the advantages of our fast- 
moving civilization, but they are deter- 
mined to achieve all that is rightfully 
theirs as good citizens. 

To all Puerto Ricans, wherever they 
may live, I offer my congratulations on 
this happy anniversary. 


1957 
Puerto Rico: Democracy At Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 25th 
of July represents a dual anniversary for 
our island neighbors, the Puerto Ricans: 
It marks, first, the date that American 
troops landed on the island in 1898; and 
it marks, second, the date that the Com- 
monwealth Constitution was adopted in 
1952. It has thus been officially estab- 
lished as Constitution Day, to commem- 
orate the two most significant steps that 
have brought the island to its current 
position as a locally self-governing Com- 
monwealth joined in integral association 
with the United States. 

From the years of American control, 
the island received its first training in 
political responsibility. The first elected 
House of Delegates was guaranteed by 
an act of Congress in 1900, only 2 years 
after the island was freed from Spanish 
hegemony. In 1917 another important 
step toward self-government was made 
when the Puerto Ricans were empowered 
to elect both houses of their legislature. 
More important, most Puerto Ricans be- 
came at that time American citizens. 
No longer stepchildren of the American 
system, they have from that time forth 
increasingly shared in all the privileges 
as well as the duties of United States 
citizenship. The next step came with 
the appointment by President Truman of 
Jesus Pinero, a native Puerto Rican, as 
Governor, in 1946. The following year 
this position was made elective, and in 
1949 the present executive, Luis Mufioz- 
Marin, was elected Governor. In 1952 
the Constitution of the Commonwealth 
was drawn up by the Puerto Ricans 
themselves, in accordance with the com- 
pact passed by Congress in 1950. Joy- 
fully accepted by the Puerto Rican peo- 
ple, this constitution has been the basis 
of the present Commonwealth govern- 
ment. And Governor Mufioz-Marin has 
continued to hold the confidence and full 
support of his people, as recent elections 
have amply demonstrated. 

These last 5 years, representing in- 
deed the culmination of Puerto Rican 
hopes for several decades, have shown 
most dramatically that democracy and 
progress are not just words or remote 
ideals to the Puerto Ricans. Political 
responsibility has a very real meaning to 
all of the Puerto Rican people, from the 
Governor himself, once a poet in our 
own Greenwich Village, down to the 
struggling farm laborer; democracy 
means not only government of the peo- 
ple, not only government by the people, 
but also government for the people. 
Commonwealth status has given to the 
Puerto Ricans an added impetus to de- 
velop their island’s resources and to en- 
hance their social aspirations. 

The results, as is well known, are quite 
phenomenal. The gains of the forties 
are being surpassed by leaps and bounds. 
Per capita income is doubling every de- 
cade. Life expectancy has almost dou- 
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bled since the thirties. Illiteracy rates 
are almost half of what they were before 
World War II. The university and vo- 
cational school are constantly adding 
new courses and expanding facilities. 
Government housing projects have vast- 
ly reduced the slum areas on the island. 
New industries are moving onto the is- 
land every day. Efforts to encourage 
the tourist trade to the island have not 
been overlooked. 

All over the island, the far-sighted 
planning and initiative of the govern- 
ment and the eager cooperation of the 
Puerto Ricans themselves have made 
the island literally a workshop of democ- 
racy. The strength and importance of 
the tie with the mainland on the one 
hand and the vigorous political activities 
on the island itself have given dramatic 
impetus to the natural Puerto Rican de- 
sire and ability for local self-rule. 

The conclusion to be drawn from a 
study of Puerto Rico’s achievements is 
that an area determined to win its way 
to political responsibility and economic 
stability should look first and foremost 
to the resources at hand—to the intelli- 
gence, the ingenuity, and the industry 
of its own people. To sacrifice these 
precious assets to a system of force and 
violence, as has been done in Communist 
lands, is in effect to chop off the roots 
of progress while watering the branches. 
Puerto Rico has shown that the demo- 
cratic process is no hindrance to eco- 
nomic progress—quite the opposite, in 
fact. 

Let us congratulate the Puerto Ricans, 
then, on this the fifth anniversary of 
their position as Commonwealth citi- 
zens. They have justified the highest 
hopes of their friends and I am sure they 
will continue to do so in the years to 
come. For the spirit of democratic 
action, once kindled, is not easily killed. 
The Puerto Rican people, our fellow 
citizens, have kindled a bright beacon 
of hope and of achievement for enter- 
prising peoples the world over. 


Puerto Rican Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 5 
years ago this day, Puerto Rico became 
a Commonwealth and adopted her Con- 
stitution under which its people live. 
For many years now, the Puerto Rican 
people, despite lack of opportunities and 
low wages, have struggled to raise their 
standard of living and to improve their 
economy. The great public housing 
projects and industrial buildings mani- 
fest the material developments of the 
Island of Puerto Rico. The religious 
fervor of the Puerto Ricans is a great 
bulwark against the forces of commu- 
nism. 

I have forwarded this day the follow- 
ing telegram to Hon. Luis Mufioz-Marin, 
the Governor of Puerto Rico, congratu- 
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lating the Puerto Rican people upon the 
fifth anniversary of the adoption of 
their constitution: 


Hon. Luis MUÑOZ-MARÍN, 
Office of the Governor, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
La Fortaleza, San Juan. 

Dear GOVERNOR: Let me congratulate you 
and the people of Puerto Rico on the fifth 
anniversary of the adoption of your consti- 
tution. We, on the mainland, recognize the 
contribution by the Puerto Ricans to our 
way of life and we look forward to greater 
progress in your economic development and 
a high standard of living. Kindly express to 
your people my congratulations in their 
possessing a liberal, religious, and dedicated 
Governor. Sincerely yours, 

ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
Member of Congress. 


House Joint Resolution 127 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD T. MILLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. MILLER of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, a few days ago, our colleague, the 
brilliant gentlewoman from New York 
[Mrs. St. GEORGE], spoke of the long- 
pending equal-rights amendment and 
the campaign initiated at Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., by Susan B. Anthony, 109 years 
ago this month. 

Mrs. Sr. GEORGE listed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp the names of 239 of us 
who are cosponsors of House Joint Reso- 
lution 127. 

With such a weight of sponsorship it 
seems, indeed, strange that this resolu- 
tion remains dormant in the hands of the 
committee, as it has in so many previous 
sessions. Why, Mr. Speaker, when so 
much time is devoted to debating other 
phases of civil rights in this and the 
other body cannot this resolution come to 
the floor for consideration? Certainly it 
has been under discussion for well over a 
century. 

I am pleased to note that the 239 
sponsors include all seven Representa- 
tives from the Free State of Maryland. 

In that connection permit me to 
quote from the writing of Susan B. 
Anthony—The History of Woman 
Suffrage, volume IV, published in 1902. 

Of the State of Maryland she wrote— 
page 695: 

If but one State in the Union allowed 
woman to represent herself it should be 
Maryland, which was named for a woman, 
whose capital was named for a woman, and 
where in 1647 Mistress Margaret Brent, the 
first woman suffragist in America, de- 
manded “place and voyce” in the Assembly 
as the executor and representative of her 
kinsman, Lord Baltimore. Her petition was 
denied but she must have had some gallant 
supporters, as the archives record that the 
question of her admission was hotly de- 
bated for hours. 


And if I may be pardoned a personal 
reference in the same chapter—page 
697—Miss Anthony commenting on my 
grandparents, whose enthusiasm for 
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equal rights for women I am proud to 
have inherited, said: 

One of the first and most efficient of the 
workers (in Maryland) is Mrs. Caroline Hal- 
lowell Miller, who has represented her State 
for many years at the national conventions 
and pleased the audiences with her hu- 
morous but strong addresses. Her husband, 
Francis Miller, a prominent lawyer, was one 
of the very few men in the State who ad- 
vocated suffrage for women as early as 1874, 
when he made an appeal for the enfran- 
chisement of the women of the District of 
Columbia before the House Judiciary 
Committee. 


It appears from the above quotation 
that in 1874 the great Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House held hearings on 
this subject. Now, 83 years later, it 
should not be so difficult as it seems to 
have the committee hold hearings on 
House Joint Resolution 127. 


Fifth Anniversary of Puerto Rican Com- 
monwealth Day, July 25, 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, this year 
has been a period of great political 
strains, of small but brutal skirmishes 
in many parts of the world, and even in 
the area of the American hemisphere, 
relatively peaceful in comparison to the 
rest of the world, bitter animosities and 
bloody internal strife. 

For these reasons, it is with even 
greater pride than ever before that today 
I speak of the fifth anniversary of Com- 
monwealth Day in Puerto Rico. 

Five years ago today, the Constitution 
of Puerto Rico was officially launched as 
the supreme law of the land, giving 
Puerto Ricans complete autonomy in 
running their own affairs. Many of us 
are guilty of being too busy to know the 
background of the sunny islands that 
are part of the United States may not 
even be aware that the Puerto Rican 
Constitution, written and ratified in a 
democratic process similar to the incep- 
tion of our own, embodies the best liberal 
thought of our time. Its “bill of rights” 
assures every Puerto Rican of the same 
civil rights that we hold precious. Its 
governmental structure makes impossi- 
ble the kind of cancerous growth of dic- 
tatorship which the 20th century has 
made too familiar on both sides of both 
oceans. It judicial system guarantees 
the men and women of Puerto Rico equal 
justice before the law. 

We congratulate the people of Puerto 
Rico for their many fine achievements 
since the first Commonwealth Day, and 
especially do we praise them for the 
greatest feat of all—their having proved 
themselves completely able to govern 
themselves in a manner that is an ex- 
ample to all democracies; the voting 
privilege is universally prized and used; 
the government administration is effi- 
cient, enlightened, and honest; the ef- 
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forts made to raise the standard of liv- 
ing have been successfully directed to 
improving the condition of the entire 
population. 

These things are most important, from 
the long-range point of view, than 
other achievements which appear much 
more prominent to many observers— 
that is, the amazing improvement in 
health and education, the swift indus- 
trialization and urbanization of the is- 
lands, the fantastic momentum in cre- 
ative and cultural affairs. The impor- 
tant point is that the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico has advanced most remark- 
ably under the impetus of good govern- 
ment and has so become a model and an 
example for others. $ 

The present generation of Puerto Rico 
and the generations to come, looking 
back upon the history of these past 5 
years since the Constitution and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico were es- 
tablished, will find that, beyond the great 
economic and political benefits which 
were initiated at that time, there was 
another and greater concept which was 
given beautiful expression—the integra- 
tion into harmonious pattern of two cul- 
tures in the Western Hemisphere, a 
blending of the best of both of them into 
an inspiring, dynamic relationship. 

We agree entirely with the great Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, who said last March— 

The bonds of common citizenship which 
unite Puerto Rico and the United States are 
juridical bonds which have our unswerving 
loyalty. But they are more than that, they 
are bonds of affection, of deep understand- 
ing—bonds of freedom, of friendship. 


Registration Now Put at 25 Percent— 
New Stimulus Expected in South to 
Lowering Vote Bars to Negro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much interested in an article which 
appeared in this morning’s Washington 
Post written by Robert C. Jensen, a staff 
reporter. The Washington Post head- 
lines this item by stating, “New Stimulus 
Expected in South to Lowering Vote 
Bars to Negro.” ‘This article mentions 
11 of the Southern States and I would 
like to correct this statement as it refers 
to South Carolina. 

Mr. Jensen states, and I quote: 

Despite the obstacles placed in the Negro’s 
way, “there is evidence that he is on the 
move politically. This can be attributed to 
the new kind of leadership found among 
Negroes today.” 


I would like very much for the author 
of this article to give me some informa- 
tion as to the obstacles placed in either 
the white or colored people’s path to 
prevent them from voting or offering for 
a political office. 


July 25 


I have been in politics for a long time 
in South Carolina and I have never 
heard of any obstacles being placed in 
the way of any person who desired to 
vote or run for political office. This is 
the type of propaganda that we people 
n oe South are continually having to 

ght. 


Civil Aeronautics Board Praised for Their 
Resistance to Increase in Airline Pas- 
senger Fare Demands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, it 
has come to my attention that a great 
deal of pressure has been brought to 
bear on our Government, and especially 
on the Civil Aeronautics Board, to give 
the airlines an increase of 5 percent in 
passenger fares on tickets for transpor- 
tation between the United States and 
Europe. 

We all realize that there has been a 
tremendous increase in American pas- 
senger travel to Europe in recent years. 
I think we all agree that this travel is a 
mark of real progress in our relations 
with our European allies. This is 
tremendously important in my opinion 
for two reasons. First, American trav- 
elers to Europe get to see firsthand and 
to understand the problems of European 
countries; second, and even more im- 
portant, they spend dollars in Europe 
that are vitally needed by every foreign 
country and thus aid the economy of 
those foreign countries. This of course 
is a relief to the nontraveling American 
taxpayer, for it reduces the amount 
needed by the economy of these friendly 
nations, which in many respects is sup- 
ported by our mutual aid program. 

Fares to Europe are already far higher 
than comparable fares within the con- 
tinental limits of this country, which in 
fact means that every American tourist 
going to Europe is presently paying a 
premium on their European vacation. 
Raising the fares 5 percent would make 
it that much more difficult for Ameri- 
cans to travel abroad. 

Now I am sure that the operating 
costs to the airlines have gone up in 
the past year or so, particularly since 
the Suez crisis, which is the reason ad- 
vanced for a fare increase. But I am 
equally confident that their earnings 
must have gone up at least equally in 
view of the tremendous number of pas- 
sengers the airlines are carrying in over- 
seas transportation. 

If a need for fare increases is shown 
to our Government agencies, despite the 
outlined increase in passengers and reve- 
nues, I am sure that our Government 
will not stand in the way of these in- 
creases. Nevertheless, I do not think 
that the American people should be sub- 
jected to higher fares unless the higher 
fares are probably needed by the inter- 
continental airlines, 
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I am told that the reason our Civil 
Aeronautics Board would not approve 
the requests for higher fares is that the 
airlines did not show that an increase 
was needed. Under the circumstances, 
we should not only approve what the 
CAB has done, but insist that it not allow 
the foreign governments to push through 
a fare increase that will hit every Ameri- 
can traveler to Europe, the tourist, the 
businessman, and the Government em- 
ployees. 

It is a pleasure to praise one of our 
administration agencies, for recently we 
have seen others who have not put the 
public interest first. I commend the 
CAB for their diligence in this matter. 


Boys’ Nation Holds 12th Annual 
Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion’s 12th annual Boys’ 
Nation week-long program concludes on 
the nearby campus of the University of 
Maryland. During the time they have 
spent here, these young high-school 
students have not only observed the 
proceedings in this House and in the 
Senate, but they have conducted ses- 
sions of their own Boys’ Nation Con- 
gress. 

I am particularly proud of the two 
delegates from Massachusetts to Boys’ 
Nation because they come from two 
communities in my own Congressional 
district. They are Chester J. Baj, Jr., 
of 142 Russell Street, Hadley, Mass., 
and David J. Korkosz, of 27 White 
Street, Chicopee, Mass. I think it is a 
tribute to them, their respective par- 
ents, and American Legion Post, No. 271, 
in Hadley, and Post No. 452, in Chicopee, 
that they were selected by the Massa- 
chusetts Boys’ State, sponsored by the 
Massachusetts Department of the 
American Legion, to attend this Boys’ 
Nation program. These boys were rec- 
ommended for Boys’ State because of 
their leadership, character, scholarship, 
and service in high school. The pro- 
gram of Boys’ State is highly special- 
ized and competitive, and only youths 
with outstanding qualities are capable 
of participating in the intensive citi- 
zenship course of instruetion. It was a 
pleasure to have these two boys from 
my district here with me in Washing- 
ton and to visit the Capitol with me as 
their guide. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate 
the National American Legion for con- 
ducting Boys’ Nation, and the respec- 
tive State departments of the Ameri- 
can Legion for sponsoring Boys’ State. 
These programs certainly do fulfill the 
objectives of the American Legion to 
provide a laboratory for a functional 
study of citizenship and to arouse in 
young citizens a desire to maintain our 
form of Government. 
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Minshall Will Again Bring Traveling Office 
to District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my privilege and honor to represent the 
people of the 23d Congressiona] District 
of Ohio in the Congress of the United 
States. As the Representative of this 
outstanding district, I have at all times 
considered it my duty to render the best 
possible service. 

In addition to my Washington office, I 
maintain on a year-round basis a Con- 
gressional office at room 525 of the Fed- 
eral Building in downtown Cleveland 
where I can meet with people personally 
at any time during trips back to the dis- 
trict when my official duties permit. 
During the time I am in Washington at- 
tending to legislative and official duties, 
a competent staff is in charge of the 
Cleveland office. 

In 1955, I initiated the idea of bring- 
ing a traveling office to the various sub- 
urban communities in the 23d District. 
Similar meetings were held the follow- 
ing year. They have been tremendously 
popular, and it gives me a wonderful op- 
portunity to learn at first hand the opin- 
ions and individual needs of the people. 

With the understanding that Congress 
will not be in session during the early 
part of December, I will again this year 
from December 2 through December 13 
follow the same procedure and have a 
series of conference meetings so that 
every resident of this suburban district 
can conveniently meet with me. These 
are not group meetings but office con- 
ferences for the individual. No appoint- 
ments are necessary, and I urge indi- 
viduals to meet with me on the date and 
at the place that is most convenient. 
Every resident of the 23d District is 
cordially invited to talk over problems of 
national concern, to discuss personal 
problems they might have with the Fed- 
eral Government, or to just chat and get 
better acquainted. The knowledge thus 
obtained, will better enable me to repre- 
sent the residents of the 23d District in 
the Congress of the United States. 

This is the schedule, time 6: 30 to 
9: 30 p. m.: 

December 2, 1957: Bedford, Bedford 
Police Station, 683 Broadway. 

December 3, 1957: Brecksville, Brecks- 
ville Town Hall, 49 Public Square. 

December 4, 1957: Bay Village, Bay 
Village Town Hall, 350 Dover Center 
Road. 

December 5, 1957: Warrensville 
Heights, Warrensville Heights Village 
Hall, mayor’s office, 4770 Warrensville 
Center Road. 

December 6, 1957: North Olmsted, 
North Olmsted City Hall, mayor’s office, 
Dover Center Road. 

December 9, 1957: Lakewood, Lake- 
wood City Hall, mayor’s office, 14532 
Lake Avenue. 
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December 10, 1957: Rocky River: 
Rocky River City Hall, 21012 Hilliard 
Road. 

December 11, 1957: Solon: Solon Vil- 
lage Hall, Council Chambers, 6315 S. O. 
M. Center Road. 

December 12, 1957: Berea: Berea City 
Hall, mayor's office, 47 East Bridge 
Street. 

December 13, 1957: Shaker Heights, 
Shaker Heights City Hall, mayor’s office, 
3400 Lee Road. 

I am most appreciative of the fine co- 
operation of the many officials who have 
made these meeting places available as 
an aid in rendering this public service. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
was much interested in the ceremonies 
here in the House last week in com- 
memoration of the meeting 109 years 
ago at Seneca Falls, N. Y. which 
launched the movement which resulted 
in the 19th amendment to the Constitu- 
tion and the opportunity for women to 
exercise the full rights of citizenship, 
including the precious right to vote. 

Women now constitute the majority 
of the voters in the United States. As a 
rule, women are very jealous of the 
privilege and cast their votes in most 
cases after only the most serious con- 
sideration of the issues and of the candi- 
dates. 

In my still relatively short career in 
politics as a local leader in the Demo- 
cratic Party and as a candidate for of- 
fice, I have been deeply impressed by the 
serious manner in which women’s groups 
demand to know the full facts on polit- 
ical issues. It is always a challenge to 
speak to a group of women in a political 
campaign because they are always in- 
sistent on knowing what a candidate in- 
tends to do about the issues which af- 
fect the families and the average individ- 
ual. 

I was pleased to note in connection 
with the activities commemorating the 
Seneca Falls meeting of 1848 that one of 
our great Pennsylvanian Democratic 
women, our national committeewoman, 
Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller, was paid de- 
servedly high tribute for her efforts over 
the years in spotlighting the role of 
women in politics and in national life. 
She has been an inspiration to every 
Democratic woman in Pennsylvania 
active in politics, and I salute her for 
her energy and her skill in furthering 
those causes in which she is vitally 
interested. 

One of my major projects as a Mem- 
ber of Congress is the enactment of leg- 
islation of which I am a sponsor to 
establish by law the principle of equal 
pay for women in performing work sim- 
ilar to that performed by men. 
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My bill, H. R. 8274, which I introduced 
on June 20 finds, as a matter of Congres- 
sional determination, that the existence 
in industry of wage discriminations 
against women constitutes an unfair 
wage problem, thus leads to labor dis- 
putes, depresses wages and living stand- 
ards of both men and women workers, 
interferes with and prevents the main- 
tenance of adequate living standards for 
many families, including particularly 
families of deceased or disabled vet- 
erans, wastes our productive strength 
and thus endangers the national secu- 
rity and the general welfare. 

When two workers, side by side, per- 
forming the same sort of work are doing 
it equally well, there is no justification 
under law or moral justice that they 
should not be accorded an equal oppor- 
tunity for equal pay. 

I believe that so strongly that I am 
indeed proud to be a sponsor of equal- 
pay legislation. 

My own State of Pennsylvania has 
been in the forefront of efforts to assure 
equal pay for women and is one of 11 
States which have adopted legislation 
to achieve this result. Gov. George M. 
Leader has described this legislation 
as a demonstration of our confidence 
and belief in the equal competence of 
women. It would be unfair to our in- 
dustries in Pennsylvania not to do every- 
thing possible to protect them from the 
unfair competition which arises from 
payment in some States of substandard 
wages, including unjust wage discrim- 
ination against women workers. 

I welcome the support of many of the 
organizations, such as the National Fed- 
eration of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, and many other groups, 
which have been working so hard for 
equal-pay legislation. 


Progress of the Federal Highway Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
it was my privilege to address the na- 
tional convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of County Officials in Atlanta, 
Ga. At that time I prepared for these 
Officials, as part of my address, a sum- 
mation and up-to-date report on the 
progress of the national highway pro- 
gram throughout the United States and 
after the first year of operation. As a 
member of the Public Works Committee 
of the House I was very pleased with the 
rapid execution of the program. The 
convention received the information well 
and were very interested in the facts and 
figures provided. For the information 
of the other Members of the House I 
would like to include that portion of my 
remarks and point out the exceptional 
progress of what, I believe, is one of the 
more important pieces of legislation en- 
acted by Congress in recent years. 
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The largest public-works project in the 
entire history of the world was approved by 
Congress and signed by the President of the 
United States on July 29, 1956. Since that 
time, the impact of the program on the folks 
at home and in every community across the 
Nation has been felt. Thirteen years from 
now we will realize the full benefits of this 
program but, at the outset, let me point out 
that this program is one in which local con- 
trol is intended, under the act, to be para- 
mount. The States make the surveys, pre- 
pare the plans and specifications, acquire 
tne rights-of-way, award the contracts, ap- 
prove the construction, and maintain the 
highways when built. The Federal Govern- 
ment does not dictate to any State actual 
location of a highway between previously 
determined and agreed interstate intermedi- 
ate points. No other plan of Federal partici- 
pation has exhibited such an awareness by 
statute and practice of the rights of the 
communities and the States. 

I would like to point out the prompt 
action taken by the administration to get 
this highway program underway. Only 13 
days after passage of the bill standards for 
improvements of the Interstate System were 
adopted by the highway departments of the 
States. Authorizations totaling $3.7 billion 
have been apportioned to the States. As 
required by the act, $1.125 billion for the 
fiscal year 1957 were apportioned immedi- 
ately upon approval of the act. Authoriza- 
tion of $2.550 billion for the fiscal year 1958 
was apportioned to the States on August 1. 
These apportionments include a total of $2.7 
billion for the Interstate System. 

. 


The first contract for construction on the 
Interstate System using funds authorized 
by the 1956 act was awarded by the Missouri 
State Highway Department on August 2, only 
slightly more than 1 month after enact- 
ment of the legislation. The project pro- 
vided for 2.6 miles of divided highway on 
U. S. 66 between Lebanon and Hazelgreen, 
Mo. This shows the expedition with which 
this program got underway. 

In the 11 months through June of 1957 
+ + è a total of some $3,352,192,860 of con- 
tracts have been completed in construction 
or modernization of interstate, primary, sec- 
ondary and other assistance projects. The 
Federal Government participation in this 
total amount is $2,209,949,317. 

The interstate portion of this work in- 
cludes obligation of funds in the amount of 
$1,729,670,946 in 689 separate projects. The 
final interstate program is one in which 90 
percent of all cities over 50,000 population in 
this country will be directly connected. It 
is interesting to note, however, that Sec- 
retary Weeks pointed out in recent hearings 
that this program is not a stagnant one— 
it is today alive and expanding into the fu- 
ture. He testified before a Congressional 
committee that some 12,500 additional miles 
of construction in addition to the 41,000 
miles of interstate highways were requested 
to be added in expansion of this program 
and the Senate Public Works Committee has 
reported a bill adding 7,000 miles and 5 years 
of financing to the system. 

Before going further into development of 
the program, we might glance at some of 
the problems of the impact of this program 
presented—at least these are the answers 
based on experience to questions we all had 
concerning the program at its outset, as 
presented to the Senate committee. 

It now appears that shortages of materials 
will pose little problem; the capacity of the 
contractors of this country is fully adequate; 
existing highway construction ability can be 
expanded within 5 years to carry out 4 times 
the construction capacity of today; the avail- 
ability of material and equipment has im- 
proved; cost of materials and equipment 
show a slight increase but this is largely 
offset by efficient operation. 
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This record is encouraging and forebodes 
no holdup in the authorized program of con- 
struction and completion in 13 years. 

I personally wish to comment upon the 
study relating to the maximum desirable 
dimensions and weights for vehicles operated 
on the Federal-aid systems. The Bureau of 
Public Roads is cooperating with the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Officials, 
the Department of Defense, the Highway Re- 
search Board of the National Academy of 
Sciences and industry in the construction 
and operation of a test road in Illinois. The 
surfacing will be placed, instrumentation in- 
stalled, and test traffic started this year. 

It is expected that this test road will pro- 
vide a wealth of data from which sound 
recommendations can be made to Congress. 

A parallel factor of the safety program 
concerns the marking of the interstate high- 
ways. Associations which established and 
administer the United States numbered sys- 
tem, recognize the need for establishing a 
convenient and satisfactory method of route 
marking of the interstate system for the 
convenience of the traveling public. Since 
all of these highways will be State highways 
and operated by the departments, the route 
numbering committee is presently engaged 
in working out a method of route number 
assignment for the entire network of inter- 
state highways. It has been demonstrated 
that high speed, high density expressways 
require exceptional and special signing in 
order properly to direct and inform the 
traveling public. 

I cannot stress too strongly at this point 
the absolute necessity today of close and 
continued cooperation between the planning 
units of city, county, State, and Federal 
government. This is essential for the orderly 
development, not only of the highways them- 
selves, but adjacent areas and facilities that 
fully come within your domain. You must 
make your zoning and future development 
plans available to highway officials. An ob- 
vious example of such need would be one 
where you have planned future industrial 
area in your county and have zoned for that 
purpose. To provide access ways to such an 
area the State must know of your plans. 
Otherwise costly and inconvenient revision 
of plans or actual reconstruction would be 
demanded. 

You must at all times, because of your close 
liaison with the people and knowledge of 
the future of your community, keep State 
and Federal agencies advised of the interests 
and needs of the local areas you represent. 
This will become even more important as 
future primary and secondary roads are 
planned to feed in and out of the interstate 
systems. I am sure that you will find an 
interested and willing consultant both in 
your State departments and in the Bureau 
of Public Roads of the Federal Government. 
Close cooperation means good planning, and 
good planning means a healthy, economy- 
minded community. 

One of the early problems in building any 
road is the acquisition of rights-of-way. I 
think it was my experience in county gov- 
ernment and the State legislature that 
brought that vital phase of development to 
my mind and prompted me to introduce a 
bill in the House that became section 110 of 
the National Highway Act. My bill provided 
for the first time, advance purchase of 
rights-of-way, using Federal funds on a 
matching basis. Through application of this 
feature of the bill the States and the coun- 
ties can purchase property, ahead of urban 
and suburban development and before land 
prices increase between the planning stage 
and time for actual construction. In my 
home State of Florida the savings by this 
feature alone it is estimated to about $40 
million. 

I urge full implementation of this ad- 
vance purchase feature of the bill on each 
county commissioner here today. Many 
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States are using much of their money for 
this purpose while “tooling up“ for the pro- 


There is still another new feature of 
right-of-way acquisition provided in section 
110 that authorizes Federal condemnation 
when requested by the State. Requests by 
the States to the Secretary of Commerce to 
acquire right-of-way on the Interstate Sys- 
tem, to a large extent, will be determined by 
inadequacy of State laws. Progress is being 
made, however, in remedial legislation being 
introduced at State levels, The Bureau of 
Public Roads has made surveys of the right- 
of-way organizations, policies, procedures, 
and laws of the various State highway de- 
partments which indicate that all but 13 
States can acquire right-of-way without de- 
lay. To date, only one request has been re- 
ceived for Federal acquisition of right-of- 
way on the Interstate System. 

* * * * . 

I know you are concerned with labor cost 
in your immediate area resulting from in- 
clusion of the Davis-Bacon prevailing-rate- 
of-wage provision in the 1956 act. Latest 
studies show the State highway depart- 
ments developed wage rates within their 
specific classifications in their respective 
States. All but a very few have seen fit 
to do that job. As a result of the work 
which they have done in their respective 
States the Labor Department has been 
helped immeasurably in developing these 
predetermined wages. I would say that in 
probably 90 percent or 96 percent of the cases 
that the wage rates predetermined by the 
Department of Labor had been almost the 
exact figures which were developed by the 
State highway departments. The State sub- 
mits the wage determination to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and little difficulty has de- 
veloped. 

One of the great problems facing States 
and countries today is the lack of engineers 
for the planning design and supervision of 
the new projects. This fact is brought home 
to me because the need is reported greatest 
in Florida, my home, and in Texas and Miss- 
issippi. In 1956 only 4,220 civil engineers 
were graduated—it is estimated that this 
year’s class will include 5,300. The need is 
for 10,000 to 12,000 today. The reason for 
this lack is obviously because young gradu- 
ates do not seek the lower wage levels of 
public service, * * * 

Some States have begun programs of train- 
ing mathematically capable high-school stu- 
dents to do the figuring and work on the 
drawing boards and thus to release engi- 
neers for critical work. But the primary 
method of relief has been the adoption of 
modern miracles that, based on a study by 
the Bureau of Public Roads, permit more 
engineering per engineer, 

Use of the modern electric computer has 
been called by Bertram D. Tallemy, Director 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, as important 
as the Air Force break of the sound barrier. 
Thousands, yes millions of hours have been 


saved. Millions of dollars in direct and in-. 


direct savings will accrue from its use. To- 
day’s engineer can compute earth removal 
figures for 100 miles of roadway in 1 week 
with use of the computer that would have 
taken 30 weeks by older methods—1 engineer 
used to take 5 to 8 hours to come to con- 
clusions from 1 hour of traffic studies. To- 
day, using the computer, his decision is made 
in 40 seconds, A firm that took 3 to 5 weeks 
working out stress problems on bridges now 
gets an answer in 1 hour. 

There are many amazing instances of sav- 
ings told about the electronic wizards. Once 
a machine stopped and reported a problem 
was impossible. The amazed engineers work- 
ing on the Milwaukee Stadium Exchange re- 
checked their figures on a planned cloverleaf. 
Just a few missed decimal points were found 
but the machine was right, and while sav- 
ing thousands of dollars, the machine also 
had pointed out that if the first figures had 
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been used the driver instead of coming off 
the so-called cloverleaf would have been 
circling and circling without end. 

On another occasion when data was put 
into the computor the doggone genius came 
up with the question, “Where is 128 feet of 
that road?” Mouth agape officials naturally 
started to look. It all turmed out that a 
surveying crew had stopped for lunch leav- 
ing one man in the truck with the instru- 
ments. Since the other fellows wound up the 
lunch hour pitching horseshoes he moved 
the truck under a shady tree. The crew 
returned and continued the survey, but 
from the new location, just 128 feet from 
where they had stopped. Needless to say 
there were red faces but more important, 
again, thousands of dollars and time had 
been saved. 

I have discussed the use of the computor 
to indicate that ways and means are being 
found to solve the problems of this tremen- 
dous multi-billion-dollar project. In similar 
ways we will solve the community problems 
that face us in the growth of the highways 
of our country. 

Briefly, what js the progress being made 
on some of the other new provisions of the 
1956 act? As to toll facilities many miles 
have become a part of the system upon 
request of the Toll Road Authority and the 
integration of many more miles is under 
consideration. Some problems concerning 
Federal participation in approaches to toll 
facilities have arisen and are being met by 
providing alternate nontoll approaches, used 
for these needed ingress and egress roads. 
A thorough study as to the extent, if any, 
of reimbursement for toll facilities or por- 
tions is underway pursuant to section 114 
and a report is due January 1958. Safety 
studies are well underway, as stated before, 
and reports to Congress are due March 1, 
1959. ‘These are a few examples of the new 
provisions. 

The only imminent legislation this session, 
in addition to increasing mileage, which in 
the Senate approved bill would amount to 
7,000 miles, is for the regulation of billboards 
along the interstate system. A bill has been 
reported out by the Senate committee which 
gives States that adopt reasonable regula- 
tions through legislation of the use of bill- 
boards that accomplishes the purpose of 
safety and beauty to the satisfaction of the 
Bureau of Public Roads a bonus of one- 
quarter of 1 percent. Additional Federal 
funds provided would amount to an approxi- 
mate total of $62.5 million, Although this 
legislation has been reported by the Senate, 
no hearings have been held on the House 
side and it is obvious that further con- 
sideration is merited. 

One of the most beneficial effects of the 
1956 act is that it provides a basis upon 
which local and State governments can make 
long range plans, knowing with relative cer- 
tainty that Congress is going to go through 
with the program, This is particularly true 
when Congress went so far as to provide for 
a continuing authorization and appropria- 
tion, not requiring annual approval as do 
most other public-works programs. In ef- 
fect, Congress earmarked the revenue from 
road users for the road program—and for 14 
years. I cannot foresee any Congress re- 
pudiating this long range implied agreement. 

Let me repeat myself for the benefit of 
emphasis. We have set forth—and properly 
so—on the greatest program of cooperative, 
and I emphasize cooperative, public-works 
effort ever known. It will require the great- 
est engineering, planning, financing, and 
cooperation between county, State, and the 
Federal Government ever contemplated. It 
is our job to meet this challenge for the sake 
of national defense, the growth of our com- 
munities, the welfare of our children and 
the lives of some 4,000 people that will be 
saved through better highways. I know we 
can meet that challenge. 
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The Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
light of recent occurrences in Syria, it 
is important to reread the remarks of our 
distinguished majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mo- 
Cormack], of November 29, 1956, as fol- 
lows: 

For the past year and a half, the admin- 
istration has been living in a dream world— 
a world of hope—in foreign affairs. 

The realities of current world history and 
events are now catching up with the admin- 
istration and our people are having a rude 
awakening. 

We have seen the myth of peaceful coexist- 
ence exposed by the ruthless actions of the 
Soviet Union in Hungary. 

We have seen the actual threat of another 
world war by the actions of the Kremlin. 
And in our own country we see leadership 
that, with firmness, could have averted these 
conditions, Just the same as Chamberlain 
could have averted World War II if he had 
followed the policy of firmness. Chamber- 
lain showed that the policy of appeasement— 
or peace at any price—is the road to war. 

We see our leadership, in desperation, act- 
ing with a lack of policy and in a confused 
state of mind which may contribute to 
greater danger. 

In Hungary, we have witnessed Communist 
Russia sending in its forces of killers to sup- 
press the fight for liberty. The reason they 
moved into Hungary is because the uprising 
was a fight against any or all forms of com- 
munistic government. We have witnessed 
the Soviet Union establishing the Kadar 
regime, which is not a legitimate govern- 
ment. 

We have heard the pleas of fighting and 
dying Hungarians falling on ears of inaction. 
Action that the United States and United 
Nations could have taken and failed to take 
has played into the Kremlin’s hands in Hun- 
gary and elsewhere. 

What can the United States do? 

In addition to sending of medicine and 
foods, which has been done to some extent, 
the United States could announce its refusal 
to recognize the Soviet puppet Government 
of Hungary until all Soviet troops are with- 
drawn and those Hungarians forcibly de- 
ported to Siberia returned to their homes. 

As I suggested to one of the highest officials 
of the State Department 2 weeks ago, the 
United States Government could urge and 
support a United Nations announcement 
that United Nations observers were going 
into Hungary forthwith. The United Na- 
tions observers could fly to the Budapest 
Airport in a United Nations plane clearly 
marked as such. This could be done under 
the resolution already approved by the 
United Nations General Assembly providing 
for U. N. observers to be sent to Hungary. 

The Soviet Union and the Soviet puppet 
Government of Hungary could only do one 
of two things—admit the U. N. observers or 
arrest and expel them. The burden then 
would be upon the Soviet Union and the 
present illegitimate Hungarian Government. 

Sending U. N. observers would convey a 
message of real hope to the patriots in Hun- 
gary. It would be a stimulating action to 
millions of others behind the Iron Curtain 
who are longing for freedom from any kind 
of Communist domination. 

It should be remembered that, not so long 
ago, the Communists had to bend to world 
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public opinion when Red Cross trucks with 
food and medicine were denied admission. 
As a result of that, world public opinion was 
aroused—and within 24 hours they permitted 
them to enter Hungary to bring relief to the 
suffering people. 

It is the inactivity of the United States 
leadership—its attitude of an aggrieved but 
thoroughly passive spectator—which creates 
doubts in the minds of other free nations, 
and which gives the Kremlin and men like 
Kadar courage to proceed further. 

It is now essential that we immediately get 
‘back to sound thinking, to firmness and con- 
sistency in our foreign policy, and regain the 
confidence of our friends throughout the 
world. This is a matter of paramount im- 
portance to all of us, 


Now, read the following article that 
appeared in the U. S. News & World Re- 
port of December 7, 1956: 


A New Wan Buros Up IN Mip-East—Syrria, 
ARMED AND Run BY Reps, STIRRING TROUBLE 


Brerrut.—War—not just another little war, 
but a whole powder train of little wars which 
could touch off a world war—is in the air 
here in Beirut. 

Within a few hours’ drive over the moun- 
tains from this city, capital of Lebanon, is 
Damascus, the capital of Syria. And Syria 
has become virtually a Soviet satellite in the 
heart of the explosive Middle East. 

In the half dozen countries of this part of 
the world, troops are on the move or are 
digging in, fearing attack. At the core of 
this military activity is Syria, armed by So- 
viet Russia, playing Russia's dangerous game 
in the area. And the Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter, in.effect, has warned the West against an 
attack on Syria. Here is the picture: 

+ Syria and Lebanon are at guns’ point. 
Syrian troops are massed on the frontier of 
this little country, seeking to force it into 
the pro-Soviet alliance of Syria, Egypt, and 

ordan, 


J 

|. Syria and Turkey are at odds, too. Turkey. 
armed and aided by the United States, has 
denounced Syria for its threats against Leba- 
non. The Turks, guarding their northern 
frontier against Russia, do not want to be 
outflanked by the Russians through Syria. 

Syria and Iraq have been on the thresh- 
old of war for weeks. Syria has dynamited 
the pipelines carrying Iraq’s oll overland to 
the Mediterranean. Iraq’s Government, 
anti-Communist, fears the rise of Soviet in- 
fiuence in Syria. 

Syria and Jordan are teetering between 
alliance and war. One faction in Jordan 
wants a deal with pro-Western Iraq. An- 
other faction wants a deal with pro-Soviet 
Syria. It's nip and tuck. The country itself 
may be divided between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors. 

Syria and Israel are enemies. Israel's 
armed forces could enter Damascus in a 
matter of hours. But Israel, fearing that 
such an attack would unite Arab rivals 
against her, is waiting, watching, 


RUSSIAN STRATEGY 


At the bottom of all these wars in the mak- 
ing over Syria is the Soviet Union. Russian 
plans to operate in the Middle East through 
Egypt were upset when Britain, France, and 
Israel attacked Egypt. Now, Western experts 
say, Russia is working through Syria, turning 
that country into its major base in this war- 
ready part of the world, 

In Damascus, the United States Ambas- 
sador warned Syria about United States con- 
cern over the Soviet arms shipments. In 
Washington, the State Department an- 
nounced that the United States would view 
with the utmost gravity any threat to the 
territory or independence of Baghdad Pact 
members—Turkey, Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, and 
Britain, 
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Soviet penetration into Syria is real, thor- 
ough, deep. 

Syrla's Army of from 40,000 to 60,000 men 
already has more Soviet equipment than it 
knows how to use. Total value of Soviet 
tanks, self-propelled guns and other weapons 
now in the country is estimated by the 
British at $60 million. Other reports place 
the figure at $100 million. 

Soviet missions have made Syria their 
headquarters for the whole Middle East. 
Hundreds of Soviet experts, advisers, and 
technicians—perhaps even the crews for 
tanks and planes which Syrians cannot han- 
dle—are in the country. 

Air bases in Syria have been equipped to 
handle Soviet jet fighters and bombers. Six 
MIG-17 fighters, manned by Soviet crews, 
escorted the Syrian President back to Damas- 
cus from a visit to Moscow—and remained in 
Damascus. 

Communists, once underground, now op- 
erate openly throughout Syria. They pub- 
lish four daily newspapers in Damascus, 
Their leader directs Communist activities in 
the Middle East from the Syrian Parliament, 
of which he is a member. 

Press and radio throughout the country 
are under military censorship. The only 
foreign news printed is that distributed by 
the Soviet Embassy. 

In addition to all this, Syria's pro-Soviet 
Army struck directly at Britain and France— 
and Iraq, too—in the midst of the war in 
Egypt. 

ARMY AND OIL 


Syria, up to now, has developed no oilfields 
of its own. But, in Syria, as in Egypt, Soviet 
agents found an easy means of cutting the 
flow of Middle East oil to Europe. 

In Egypt, the Suez Canal normally carries 
1.2 million barrels of Middle East oil a day, 
bound for Europe by tanker. Now the canal 
is blocked by ships sunk by Egyptians in the 
midst of the short war. 

In Syria, 1 set of pipelines normally car- 
ries 550,000 barrels of oil a day, from Iraq to 
Mediterranean ports. When war began in 
Egypt, the civilian government in Damascus 
ordered Syria’s Army to guard the pumping 
stations on these pipelines inside Syria. 
Instead, officers of Syria’s Army dynamited 
the pumping stations, halting the flow of 
Iraqi oil westward. 

The only Middle Eastern oil now reaching 
Western Europe through the normal routes 
is some 300,000 barrels a day flowing through 
a single pipeline from Saudi Arabia. This 
line, also passing through Syria, was left in- 
tact—in part because pro-Soviet leaders in 
Syria are still trying to get Saudi Arabia into 
their deal with Russia. 

SMALL AND UNDERDEVELOPED 

The Syrian base for Soviet operations in 
the Middle East is a semiarid, sparsely popu- 
lated expanse of desert and mountains about 
the size of Oklahoma. 

Most of Syria’s 3.7 million people are poor 
farmers and desert tribesmen. Wealthy 
Syrians, living in the cities, own most of the 
farmland. 

In Damascus, in a dozen smaller cities, 
groups of army officers, lawyers, school- 
teachers, minority leaders, and professional 
politicians have kept the country’s Govern- 
ment swamped in a mass of intrigue. 

Within barely 10 years of independence, 
Syria has had five military coups—some 
bloody, some bloodless. There have been 20 
cabinets and 4 different constitutions. West- 
ern experts on Syria have described its poli- 
tics as a basket of eeJs. Now, if Soviet agents 
have their way, all this is coming to an end. 


POWER BEHIND SCENES 


Real boss of Syria today is neither the 
President nor the Premier nor even the com- 
mander of the army, but a man just pro- 
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moted to the rank of lieutenant colonel, Ab- 
dul Hamid Sarraj. He is a man little known 
outside Syria, a handsome bachelor of 32. 
He is chief of the army's intelligence corps 
and the head of a group of officers who run 
the army and, through the army, run Syria. 

Most of Syria’s professional officers still 
smart under the defeat of the Arab countries, 
including Syria and Egypt, by Israel in 1948. 
They admire Egypt's soldier-dictator, Gamal 
Abdel Nasser. Sarraj, particularly, was im- 
pressed by Nasser's ability to get arms from 
Soviet Russia. 

Sarraj worked closely with Soviet agents, 
military and political, sent to Syria in the 
past year. Sarraj’s own agents in the Syrian 
Army found evidence to dismiss or demote 
all pro-Western officers, to promote and en- 
courage all pro-Soviet officers who took Sar- 
raj’s orders. 

Western intelligence reports say that it 
was Sarraj who pushed Syria’s Government 
into a formal alliance with Egypt more than 
a year ago. It was Sarraj, too, these reports 
indicate, who negotiated the arms deal with 
Soviet Russia at a cost of turning Syria into 
the main Soviet base in the Arab world. 

Under cover of the worldwide excitement 
over the brief war in Egypt, Sarraj tightened 
his grip on Syria. He persuaded the Gov- 
ernment to declare martial law. Then the 
army created a war atmosphere and took 
over the country. 

Every night, in Damascus, the air-raid 
sirens wailed, though there was no sign of 
planes in the sky. Buildings were blacked 
out. Streets were sandbagged. The army, 
directed by Sarraj, set up military censor- 
ship of the press and the radio. Pro-Western 
Syrian leaders were jailed, charged with con- 
spiring with the British, the Iraqis, the 
Israelis. 

Shipments of Soviet arms to Syria are 
being stepped up. They arrive on Soviet 
freighters, direct from Soviet Black Sea 
ports, at the Syrian port of Latakia, where 
the docks are under military guard. With 
the arms shipments come Soviet technicians, 
advisers, and experts. 

BREAKING TIES 

Most of the countries in this part of the 
world are new, only a few years out of 
colonial status under British and French 
management. Some, until recently, looked 
to the West European powers not only for 
markets for their oil, but for military pro- 
tection. Now, since Britain and France 
joined Israel in the attack on Moslem Egypt, 
the old alliances are crumbling fast. 

Jordan, for example, has announced the 
end of its alliance with Britain and its deter- 
mination to order units of the British Royal 
Air Force, now based in the country, to get 
out. 

Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan, all allied 
with Britain in the Baghdad Pact, now meet 
without British representatives present. 
All are urging the United States to join the 
pact, already supported by United States 


arms and cash. 


War, as it looks now, could flare up in this 
area at any time. And the charge by the 
Soviet Foreign Minister of a Western plot 
to attack Syria indicates that Russia does 
not intend to give up its position in that 
country without a fight. 

Soviet Russia, out to win control of the 
Middle East through Syria, is dragging the 
whole area closer to a chain reaction of 
little wars which could involve the Euro- 
pean powers and United States, too, in a 
world war. 


Mr. Speaker, having in mind what has 
happened in the Middle East, we should 
ask ourselves how much more bungling 
by our State Department can we with- 
stand. 
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Song Censorship by Radio and Television 
: Networks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, attention 
has been called by many interested 
parties and the press to the recent ac- 
tion of the major radio and television 
networks in prohibiting the playing of 
any songs which make references to 
darkies, massa, mammy, colored man, 
and old black Joe. The censorship that 
has been imposed on songs containing 
such references prohibits the playing of 
these songs unless they are edited or 
revised and such expressions are de- 
leted. It means that the songs of the 
beloved Stephen Foster, the only com- 
poser in the history of our Nation to be 
elected to the Hall of Fame, cannot be 
played unless his lyrics are edited. The 
same is true of the songs of other com- 
posers. It means that the official State 
song of Florida, Foster’s Way Down 
Upon the Swanee River, cannot be 
presented over radio or television unless 
such phrases as “that’s where this ole 
darky’s heart am long to go” are de- 
leted. It means that the official State 
song of Kentucky, My Old Kentucky 
Home, can no longer be sung unless sub- 
stitutions are made for the words, “Oh, 
darkies how my heart grows weary far 
from the old folks at home.” 

This action by the major networks 
can only be recognized as an arbitrary 
censorship of American folk music. 
Under this ruling, folk music which for 
generations has preserved for posterity 
the love and affection that one race felt 
for another race during a particular 
time in our history will lose its mean- 
ing. Its value as folklore will be de- 
stroyed because the lyrics will no longer 
be authentic. It seems ridiculous to me 
for any group to try to erase from 
American folklore the genuine spirit of 
feeling that prevailed at any time in 
our history. It is ridiculous to refuse 
to recognize that this music is great 
music because of the truth embodied in 
its lyrics—lyrics which were not offen- 
sive when they were written—lyrics 
which have been sung by many genera- 
tions of Americans and have a warm 
place in the memories of many Ameri- 
cans. This effort to force the revision 
of folk music which is a part of the very 
heart of Americana is to my thinking 
the most absurd situation that has de- 
veloped in the history of our country. 
I thoroughly agree with one constituent 
who, in writing me, referred to this edict 
as “the height of asininity.” 

We spoke loud and long about free- 
dom of speech and constantly have been 
alert to prevent any abridgment of this 
right. Now, we are faced with the 
abridgment of another form of the free- 
dom of expression—namely, the Ameri- 
can folk song. If this suppression of 
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folk music is allowed to continue who 
knows how far or to what more ridicu- 
lous extremes it will be carried. There 
could never be another Al Jolson—what 
would he sing? There would never be 
another minstrel show, regardless of the 
fact that this too is an American tradi- 
tion. What will happen to other folk 
music? Will they next edit western 
songs because of references to the Amer- 
ican Indian? What about the “Great 
White Father” of the American Indian? 

If this asinine censorship continues 
and references to color, creed, race, and 
nationality are forbidden, perhaps some- 
one will even consider it necessary to 
change the name of the White House as 
that too may become offensive. 

We have been quick to condemn Russia 
and other nations when they have al- 
tered their histories to reflect political 
thinking of current times—when they 
sought to rewrite world history by lay- 
ing claim to inventions and deeds which 
were not theirs—when they allegedly 
8 incorrect texts of our own his- 

ory. 

And yet, in our own country, two of our 
most important mediums of public opin- 
ion are permitted to arbitrarily censor 
the American folksong. They have in- 
sisted on editing and revising musical 
verse to meet the wishes of a few. I can- 
not consider this in any light other than 
an abridgment of free expression and 
the destruction of famous American 
works. 

I urge each of my colleagues to give 
careful thought to the seriousness of this 
situation and to the possibility of future 
infringements on individual rights which 
may develop from this censorship. I 
hope that each Member of the House of 
Representatives will exert every possible 
effort to see that this ridiculous censor- 
ship on the part of the networks is re- 
scinded immediately. 


A Few Reserves in the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 25, 1957 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been taking place in Washington, and in 
the South generally, in the past few days 
regarding the fight that so many of us 
are making to preserve a constitutional 
form of government in America. At 
times it seems as if the odds the people 
of the South are now facing are almost 
insurmountable. However, when we 
look back over the obstacles and prob- 
lems overcome by our forefathers we 
realize that our cause is not hopeless. 
We must know that if we have the 
courage, the determination and the will- 
ingness to sacrifice, we can yet save our 
way of life and preserve constitutional 
government in America. 

I realize that there are some leaders 
and politicians in Virginia who are will- 
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ing to surrender without making an all- 
out effort to overcome our problems. 
Many of them have openly advocated 
the so-called North Carolina assignment 
plan and attempted to hoodwink the 
people of Virginia into believing that the 
North Carolina assignment plan not only 
would preserve segregation in our schools 
but had been approved by the courts. 
The truth of the matter is the courts 
have not approved the North Carolina 
plan and now it has been clearly demon- 
strated that the assignment plan not 
only recognizes the validity of the Su- 
preme Court decision outlawing segrega- 
tion but permits and expedites the inte- 
gration of the races in the public schools. 

It is saddening indeed to see our sister 
State, North Carolina, succumb to politi- 
cal pressure and through its assignment 
plan integrate its schools. I trust that 
the Virginia advocates of the assignment. 
plan will no longer contend that it is the 
best way to preserve the schools of Vir- 
ginia. I hope they will be honest enough 
to admit that the adoption of the assign- 
ment plan means the integration of the 
races and submission to the unlawful 
and horrible decision of May 17, 1954, of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
of America. 

Mr. Speaker, there appeared in the 
Richmond News Leader of Wednesday, 
July 24, 1957, an editorial entitled “A 
Few Reverses in the War.” This edi- 
torial points out the problems we are 
facing; the reverses we have suffered; 
and the determination, which I am con- 
vinced the vast majority of our people 
have, to see this thing through to the 
bitter end convinced of the righteous- 
ness of our cause and believing that once 
the American people realize the prob- 
lem, they may yet redeem constitutional 
government in America. 

Mr. Kilpatrick has written an out- 
standing editorial on a matter close to 
his heart and I desire to publicly com- 
mend him for the great service he is 
rendering not only to the people of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia and the 
South but all the people of America. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A FEW REVERSES IN THE WAR 

The day's news, let us face it squarely, 
is almost unbelievedly bad for those persons 
interested in the survival of the South and 
the preservation of the Constitution, 

In Clinton, Tenn., a jury convicted seven 
defendants of conspiring to act in contempt 
of a Federal injunction. 

In Texas, an appellate Federal court over- 
ruled Judge Hawley’s decision in an integra- 
tion case, and ordered Negro plaintiffs ad- 
mitted to a Dallas school. 

In Florida, another appellate Federal 
court reversed a district court and ordered 
race-mixing in Miami schools. 

And in Charlotte, Greensboro, and Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C., pupil assignment boards 
directed the admission of 12 Negro pupils to 
previously all-white schools. 

Each of these events is a blow, and each 
for a different reason. 

The issue in Clinton far transcended the 
prosecution of individual named defendants. 
What was involved here was an injunction 
by a Federal judge, addressed to the entire 
countryside, fobidding “interference by 
word or deed” with his order directing inte- 
gration of the Clinton High School. The 
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defendants were not parties to the original 
integration proceeding; their acts of alleged 
contempt were not committed in the court- 
room, but in places remote from the court- 
room. 

Had the defendants been acquitted, the 
power of Federal judges to proceed in this 
fashion in the field of race relations would 
have remained at least an open question; 
in a sense, such a verdict at Clinton would 
have been a rebuke to Federal courts. But 
with the conviction of seven defendants, the 
jury set in motion judicial machinery by 
which Judge Taylor’s injunction may win 
higher court approval. And, who would be 
s59 foolish as to imagine that Earl War- 
ren's Court would ever reverse the convic- 
tions? 

Thus a precedent takes shape that will 
plague the South—and not only the South. 
Liberals who are well pleased by the Clinton 
verdict should contemplate parallel situa- 
tions not nearly so much to their liking. 
Once the power of a Federal judge is up- 
held in the Clinton case, what will restrain 
judges from enjoining public interference 
“by word or deed” with any other decree— 
in strikes, for example, or in other con- 
troversies that provoke strong local feeling? 

The Clinton trial ranks among the great 
trials of this century not for the petty pun- 
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ishments that may be meted out to seven 
obscure defendants, but for the sweeping ag- 
grandizement of Federal judicial powers 
here upheld. 

The appellate divisions in Texas and Flor- 
ida are a part of the same pattern. In the 
former case, a district Judge of rare inde- 
pendence of spirit has held, provisionally, 
that white citizens have rights no less than 
Negro citizens have rights; and weighing the 
right of white children to a tranquil edu- 
cational experience against the right of Ne- 
gro plaintifs to be admitted where they 
were certain to be a source of friction, Judge 
Hawley refused to order integration. Because 
sociology has replaced law in this area of 
human relations, it was to be expected that 
Judge Hawley would be reversed, and he 
was. In the Florida case, a district Judge 
who had not been completely brainwashed 
sought a reconsideration of the whole line 
of judicial opinion since May 17, 1954; he 
ruled that Negro plaintiffs, as a group, had 
no cause of action. The appellate court 
abruptly struck him down. 

Distressing as these decisions may be, the 
news from North Carolina is in some ways 
a deeper blow. Until today it had been pos- 
sible to say that eight Southern States had 
held the line absolutely. Now there are 
seven. With North Carolina’s surrender to 
tae Supreme Court’s ilegal act, only Virginia, 
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South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana remain in the 
t. 


Our friends to the south were motivated, 
they said defensively, by a sincere desire 
to preserve the public schools of Charlotte 
and North Carolina.” Let us credit them 
with this sincerity. They would preserve 
their schools and lose their society; they 
would not risk the closing of even 1 class- 
room, the temporary deprival of even 1 
child's education, as a sacrifice toward main- 
taining State sovereignty. North Carolina 
has cracked; and, of course, there will be no 
stopping with the admission of 12 Negro 
pupils there; they are the vanguard of thou- 
sands whose petitions—now that the prin- 
ciple of race mixing has been accepted— 
North Carolina cannot deny. 

Should Virginia despair? Should we quit, 
too? 

By the eternal, No. In the end we may 
be defeated, but let us go down fighting, 
not apologizing. Let us marshal every po- 
litical and legal weapon left in the arsenal; 
let us invoke the untouched powers of our 
State judges; let us keep hammering away 
at northern sympathies which may yet be 
attracted in the South's behalf. North Caro- 
lina is gone. Let us weep for North Caro- 
lina and fill the breach. The war is not yet 
lost. 


